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Lewisham  Chrysanthemum  Show  ..  ,.  ..  70S 

Lewisham  Horticultural  Exhibition  . . . . . . 400 

Life,  Lowest  Forms  of  . . ..  ..  ..  ..  748 

Light,  Effect  of,  on  Plants,  258 ; and  Water  Colours  577 
Lightning,  How  it  Works  . . . . . . . . 502 

Lilac,  Species  of . . ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  269 

Lilies  at  Heatherbank,  Weybridge,  669  ; Vital  Points 


in  Cultivating 

. . 394 

Lilium  auratum,  48  ; Leichtlini 

..  708 

Lily,  Legends  of . . 

..  50 

Lily  of  the  Field. . 

. . 465 

Lilv  of  the  Valley,  To  Force  V, . 

. . 752 

Lilv- white  Sea  Kale 

..  48 

Lincoln  Chrysanthemum  Show 

..  701 

Linum  trigynum. . 

..  656 
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..  599 
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. . 166 
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..  728 

Liverpool  Parks  and  Gardens  . . 

..  362 
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Report  382 

Liverpool  Spring  Show. . 

..  177 
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. . 585 

London  Parks,  312,  533  ; Cost  of 
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London  Open  Spaces  .. 

..  669 
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. . 162 
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..  32 

Lucombe,  Pince,  and  Co.’s  Nurseries. . 

..  152 
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..  704 
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..  435 
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..  26 
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326 

Meadow  Saffrons 
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Melons  in  Frames  . . . . 

248,’ 
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Memorial  Trees..  .. 

440, 
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Merlin,  True  Story  of  . . 

778 

Meteorological  Society  . . 

66 

Meteorology  of  1885 

41 

Michaelmas  Daisies  . . 

613, 
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502 
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J ,,  , , 
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Milk  made  from  Glycerine 

294 

Miniature  Rose  of  California  . . 
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Mistletoe,  Notes  on 

795. 

800 
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420 
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for  the  Million, 
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332; 
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. . . . 
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..  791 
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..  490 
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399 ; Exhibition, 

421 ; Report 

..  760 
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..  188 
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..  364 

Neriums  .. 
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Newcastle  Industrial  Exhibition 

. . 557 
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..  634 
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. . 655 

New  Plants.  Ac.  . . 
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..  122 

New  Zealand,  Silica  Terraces,  112 

Volcanoes 

..  342 
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Nordmann’s  Silver  Fir  . . 

..  81 

Northamptonshire  Horticultural  Society 

..  468 
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..  686 

North  of  Scotland  Horticultural  Association, 

730  ; 

Root  Show  . . 

Norwich  Horticultural  Show  . . 

..  418 
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..  203 

Nurserymen’s  Assessments 

-.  71 

Oak-leaved  Hydrangea 

. . 65 

Odontoglossum  crepidatum,  197 

; grande, 

614; 

Roezli,  351 ; vexillarium  . . 

..  394 

Odontoglossums,  How  Collected 

..  356 

Olympia,  West  Kensington 

.,  79S 

Oncidium  Marshalli 

..  237 
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..  162 

Onosma  Tauricum 

..  374 

Open  Spaces  in  Parliament  . . 

..  84 

Open  Spaces  and  Public  Health 

..  599 

Orange  Cultivation 

..  474 

Oranges  and  Pines 

..  31 

Orchard  Houses. . 

..  642 

Orchards,  Pruning 

. . 46 

Orchid  Conference,  389  ; Report 

..  181 

Orchid  Culture,  Risks  of 

..  490 

Orchid  Growing,  Beginner  in.. 

..  91 

Orchid  House,  Work  in 

..  147 

Orchid  Nomenclature  . . 

..  292 

Orchid  Notes  . . 592,  628,  704,  723,  749,  750,  793 

Orchid  Sale 

..  263 

Orchid  Society,  Proposed 

. . 23,  38,  39,  52 

Orchids,  Cultivation  of,  114 ; 

in  Mr.  Bull’s 

Nurseries,  83  ; Exhibited,  336  ; in  Flower,  108, 

151.  198,  252.  287,  649,  717  ; at  Fernside,  124  ; 
at  Higham  Hill,  143  ; Notes  on,  511,  559,  659 ; 

Dr.  Paterson’s,  588  ; Percival  Collection,  67  ; 
Pruning,  88 ; at  St.  Albans,  189,  224  ; Re- 
potting, 171 ; at  York  Nurseries 257 

Ordish,  R.M.,  Biography  of  ..  ..  ..  ..  570 

Organic  Manure. . ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  669 

Ornamental  Gourds 378 

Ornithogalum  Arabicum  . . . , . . . . 535 

Ornithogalums  . . . . . . . . . . . . 661 

Outdoor  Grapes..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  409 

Overhead  Wires. . ..  ..  ..  ..  ..26 

Own-root  Roses . ..  689 

Oxford  to  Abingdon . . . . 530 

Oxford  Union  Carnation  Show  . . . . . , 456 

Oxford  Rose  Show  415 


Oxfordshire  Chrysanthemum  Show 
Oxfordshire  Horticultural  Society 
Oxford  Hose  Society  . . . . 
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Pjeonikh  in  Bowl,  298,  333  ; snd  Montan*.. 

Pieouy  Madame  La  flay  . . 

Palmate  Snake  Gourd  . . 

Punicled  Convolvulus  . . 

Panicled  Hydrangea 

Pansies,  438  ; at  Bath  Show,  288  ; From  Seed,  157; 

Selection  of . . 

Pansy,  “ Cold  Steel”  .. 

Paper  Mulberry  . . 

Parsley  for  Winter 
Passiflora  Constance  Elliott 
Pastures  Permanent 
Patient  Gardener 
Paul’s  Scarlet  Thom 
Peach  Borders.  Watering 
Peach  and  Nectarine  Culture 
Peach-house,  Work  in  .. 

Peach  Trees  Losing  Buds,  230  ; Watering  . . 

Peaches,  Double  Flowering,  94  ; Early,  451  ; To 
Force,  76  ; Under  Glass,  364  ; late,  598  ; in  18b6 
Pearls,  String  of . . .,  .. 

Pea  Alpha,  432  ; Stratagem 

Peas.  Early,  688;  Everlasting,  430;  Late  Crop, 

334  ; Late  and  Successional,  558  ; Mildewed, 

525  ; New  and  Old,  540  ; to  Preserve  for  Winter, 

323  ; Select,  93  ; Selection  of  Best,  464  ; Suc- 
cessional Crops  of,  703  ; Sweet,  157,  162  ; Trial 
of,  at  Chiswick  ..  ..  ..  ..  454, 

Pear,  Culture  of,  375 ; Bellisime  d’Hiver,  132 ; 
British  Queen,  425  ; Doyenne  d’Alencon,  198  ; 
Durondeau,  348 ; General  Todleben,  160  ; 
Josephine  de  Malines.  737  ; Kieffer,  94  ; Marie 
Louise  d’Uccle,  494;  Pitmaston  Duchess,  171 ; 
Quince,  144;  Uvedale’sSt.  Germain,  316;  Van 
Mons.  Leon  Leclerc,  412;  Verulam,  544; 
Vicar  of  Winkfield,  524  ; Warden,  578  ; Winter 
Bon  Chretien  . . . . . . . . . . 494 

Pears  as  Vintage  Fruits,  731  ;l  Double  Flowers  of, 

295  ; Exhibited  at  Liege,  741 ; in  the  Orchard 
House,  706  ; Winter  . . . . . . 31,  65 

Pearson’s  Zonals  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  289 

Pegging  Down  Bedders  . . . . . . . . 345 

Pelargoniums,  Certificating,  340  ; Decorative,  315  ; 

Exhibited  . . . . . . . . . . . . 370 

Pelargoniums,  Ivy-leaved  . . . . . . . . 473 

Pelargoniums,  Zonal,  for  Winter  Flowering,  444 ; 

Pearson’s  . . . . . . . . . . . . 289 

Pentstemons  . . . . . . . . . . - . 518 

Percival  Collection  of  Orchids. . ..  ..  ..67 

Permanent  Pastures  ..  ..  ..  ..  . . 71 

Perpetual  Carnations  . . . . . . . . . . _6 5 

Peru,  Cultivation  of  Potato  in. . ..  ..  ..  756 

Pet  Pigeon  ..  ..  ••  ..  ••  765 

Phaltenopsis,  283  ; Stuartiana  . . . . . . . . 150 

Philbrick  Orchids  . . . . . . . . . . 125 

Philadelphus  Mexicanus,  330  ; Species  of  . . . . 409 

Philesia  buxifolia  . . . . . . . . . . 327 

Phylloxera  in  France  ..  ..  ..  ••  ..  142 

Physiological  Selection. . ..  ..  ..  ..  306 

Phvsalis,  65 , Alkekengi  ..  ..  ..  ..  132 

Picnic  at  Appleton  Park  . . . . . . . . 546 

P'cotees  and  Carnations  . . . . . . . . 439 

Picotees,  New  and  Old  . . . . . . . . . . 526 

Pierre  Belon  . . . . . . . . . • • 352 

Pigeons,  Speed  of  ..  ..  ..  ..  669 

Pig,  The  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  788 

Pigs,  Keeping,  near  London  . . . . . . . . 38 

Pillar  and  Bower  Roses  ..  ..  ..  ..  440 

Pinus  Fortunei  . . . . . . . . . . • . 194 

Pitcairn  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 105 

Pittosporum  Tobira  . . . . . . . . . . 620 

Plants  for  Cool  Plant  House  . . . . . . . . 326 

Plants  of  tb6  Crucifixion  . . . . . . . . 19 

Plant  Label,  Pinches  . . . . . . . . . . 280 

Plants,  History  of,  612 ; Shading,  173;  in  Living- 
rooms,  53,  Transmission  of,  319;  for  Winter 
Decoration  . . . . . . . . . . . . 556 

Planting  Rockeries,  9 ; Season,  603  ; Under  Trees. . 19 

Plum,  Coe’s  Golden  Drop  . . . . . . . 93 

Plum,  Cultivation  of  . . . . . . . . . . 410 

Plums  Grown  in  1886,  512;  in  Orchard  House,  674; 

Sure  Bearing  . . . . . . . . . . 749 

Pohlman,  the  late  Mr.  E.  ..  ..  ..  ..  805 

Poinsettias  in  Spring  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..197 

Poisonous  Fungi. . ..  ..  ..  ..  538,601 

Pole  Roses  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  412 

Political  Status  of  Gardener  . . . . . . . . 170 

Pollett,  Orchids  at  Bickley  . . . . . . . . 124 

Polyantha  Roses  . . . . . . . . . . 318 

Polyanthus,  Improvement  of  . . . . . . . . 230 

Pompon  Chrysanthemums,  110 ; Dahlias  ..  ..  185 

Poppies,  153  : Note  on,  557,  562  ; Injurious  Odour  of  440 

Poppies  v.  Heps  40 

Poppy,  Field  . . . . . . . . . . • • 408 

Portsmouth  Chrysanthemum  Show  ..  ..  ..712 

Portugal  Cabbage  . . . . . . . . . . 48 

Potash  as  Plant  Food  . . . . . . . . . • 368 

Potato  Crop,  96 ; in  Danger,  342 ; in  Guernsey, 

60;  of  1886 471,519,521 

Potato,  Geography  of,  756  ; Grafting,  68  ; Planting, 

239 ; Plums  Edible,  120 ; Spud,  Irish,  795  ; 
Sweet,  in  West  Indies,  718  ; Tercentenary,  652 
744  ; White,  Wanted  . . . . . . . . 205 

Potato  Culture,  Experimental,  17  ; in  Gardens  . . 172 
Potatoes  Grown  at  Chiswick,  796  ; Autumn  Planted, 

614  ; Certificated,  1886,  554;  Cold,  34  ; Early, 

44  ; as  a Farm  Crop,  504  ; Hybrids,  700.  702, 

715;  Production  of  Hybrids,  715;  for  Profit, 

183;  Rotting  in  Stoie,  670,  720  ; Grown  at 
Youghal  733 
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Potato  Disoase  . . . . . . 

. . 456 

Potato  Exhibition,  Intel  national 

142 

Pot  Vines  . . 

94 

Powder  Distributor 

280 

Preservation  of  Native  Plants. . 

374 

Preston  Spring  Show  . . 

.179 

Primula  Conference  Certificates, 

266 ; Report  of, 

212  747 

Primula  capitata  major  684;  rosea,  239  ; Sieboldi  591 

Primula,  Synopsis  of  Species  . . 

247 

Primulas  from  Cork,  253  ; Double,  553  ; for  Gardens, 
209  ; and  the  Scientists,  221  ; from  Seed,  301  ; 


Useful,  230  ; at  Wantage.. 

..  286 

Private  Garden  versus  Commercial  . . 

..  103 

Prizes,  Equal,  16  ; at  Exhibitions,  635  ; for  Labels, 

Proposed 

..  325 

Prodigal  Son,  Interview  with  . . 

..  785 

Profitable  Vegetables  .. 

..  64 

Protection  of  British  Plants  . . 

141,  144 

Protection  of  Wall  Trees 

..  158 

Provincial  Exhibitions  of  R.H  S. 

..  373 

Pruning  Orchards,  46  ; Orchids,  88  ; Rational, 

699  ; 

Roses.. 

..  132 

Putney  Chrysanthemum  Show 

..  713 

Pyrus  Fruits  for  Jellies. . 

. . 64 

Quince  Pear  of  Japan  

..  144 

Railway  Traffic  Regulation  Bill.  . 

..  166 

Rainfall,  Tropical 

..  56 

Rainproof  Flowers 

..  641 

Raleigh  and  the  Potato. . 

..  733 

Ramondia  Pyrenaica  . . 

..  374 

Ranunculus  and  Anemone 

. . 376 

Rare  Plants,  Destruction  of  . . 

..  374 

Raspberry  Culture 

..  641 

Rating  Nurseries 

..  634 

Rational  System  of  Pruning  . . 

..  699 

Reading  Chrysanthemum  Show 

. 709 

Reading  Horticultural  Society. . 

311,  506 

Reading  Nurseries 

..  542 

Red-body  Green  Auricula 

..  254 

Redemption  of  Tithes  . . 

..  306 

Reichenbachia  . . 

..  305 

Renovating  Old  Vines  . . 

..  494 

Repotting  Orchids 

..  171 

Republic  of  Flowers 

..  803 

Retinosporas 

..  47 

Rhododendron  niveum 

..  252 

Rhodanthes 

..  140 

Rhubarb,  Forcing,  720;  Only  One.  595; 

Best 

Sorts,  85  ; Varieties  of  . . . . . . . 90 

Richmond  Chrysanthemum  Show  . . . . . . 686 

Richmond  Horticultural  Exhibition  . . . . . . 402 

Right  to  Dig  Gravel  ..  434 

Rigid  Sunflower. . . . . . . . . . . . 523 

Rivers,  F.  T,,  Nurseries,  Sawbridgeworth  . . . . 459 

Road  Repair  . . . . . . . . . . . . 26 

Rock  Garden  in  York  Nurseries  ..  ..  ..  274 

Rockeries,  Planting  . . . . . . . . . . 9 

Root-structure  of  Primulaceie  . . . . . . 242 

Root  Show,  Mr.  Walker’s  . . . . . . . . 680 

Roots,  Wintering  . . . . . . . . . . 679 

Rosa  Brunoniana  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  317 

Rosarian’s  Year  Book  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..54 

Rose,  Apple  fruited,  545  ; Blue,  790  ; Culture  in  a 
Nutshell,  625  ; Cuttings  to  Strike,  610  ; Festival 
of,  772  ; Galls,  602  ; Hedge,  its  Uses,  685  ; 
Legends  of,  49  ; Queen,  Crowning,  360;  Clara 
Cochet,  253  ; Gloire  de  Dijon,  360  ; Japan,  511  ; 
Mabel  Morrison,  637  ; Marechal  Niel,  205  ; 
Sunset,  170,  196  ; W.  F.  Bennett  ..  ..629 

Roses,  New  Continental,  42,  673  ; Exhibitions  of, 

407  ; Proposed  Improvements  in  Exhibiting, 

407  ; F’asciated,  358  ; How  to  Grow,  164; 
Making  Stocks  for,  623  ; New,  444  ; New  and 
Old,  524,  541  ; Notes  on,  479  ; In  1886,  412,626: 

On  Own  Roots,  629,  689  ; and  Pelargoniums, 

370;  Polyantha,  318;  in  Pots,  510  : to  Propa- 
gate, 806  ; Pruning,  132  ; and  Rose  Growing, 

427  ; Single,  138  ; Spring  Work,  186  ; and  Rose 
Stocks,  590,639  ; Striped,  62,  85  ; Tea- scented, 

689  ; for  Walls  and  Festoons,  377  ; for  High 
Walls,  307  ; for  Various  Purposes  . . . . 647 

Ross,  Man  of  . . . . . . . . . . . . 781 

Round  Pond,  Kensington  Gardens  . . . . . . 423 

Royal  Academy  Exhibition  . . . . . . 22,  261 

Royal  Begonias  . . , . . . , . . . . . 109 

Royal  Botanic  Society, Spring  Shows,  179  [217;  First 
Summer  Show,  290  ; Second  Summer  Show  ..  337 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew  . . . . . , . . 73,  222 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  Annual  Report,  98  ; 
leader  on,  87  ; Congress  Pears,  94  ; Committees, 

22,  279  ; Distribution  of  Plants,  434 ; Future 
of,  115,126;  Letters  on  Future  Government. . 106 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  Meetings  of  Floral  and 
Fruit  Committees,  27,  99,  152,  178,  217,  245, 

275,  304,  337,  371,  405,  417,  451,  484,  516,  550, 

584,  632,  665,  694,  759 

Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Exhibitions : Pro- 

menade  Show,  178,  217,  245,  275;  Auriculas 
and  Primulas,  231 ; Primula  Conference.  232  ; 
Rosos  and  Azaleas,  303  ; Orchids  and  Hardy 
F’lowers,  337  ; Roses  and  Pelargoniums,  370 ; 
Liverpool,  382  405  ; Fruit,  Vegetables,  and 
Cut  Flowers,  417  ; Begonias  and  Fuchsias,  484  ; 

Cut  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  516  ; Grapes  and 
Dahlias,  549  ; Hardy  Fruits  and  Vegetables, 

632;  Chrysanthemums  and  Vegetables. . ..  664 

Royal  Painters  in  Water  Colours  . . . . . . 233 

Rubus,  Ornamental  Species  of  . . . . . . 33 


Salpiglossis  . . . . . . 

. . 239,  590 

Salisbury  Chrysanthemum  Show 

..710 

Salsify  and  Scorzonera.. 

..  195 

Sander  and  Co.’s  Orchids 

. . 189,  224 

Sanderson,  Mr.  E. 

. . . . 754 

Sandy  Coasts,  Improved 

..170 

Saponaria  calabrica 

..492 

Sawbridgeworth  Nurseries 

. . 459 

Sayes  Court,  Deptford  . . 

. . 426 

Scarlet  Wind  Flower  . . 

..  562 

Scholar’s  Fruit  Garden. . 

. . 85 

Schools  for  Gardeners  . . 

..  293 

Science  in  the  Kitchen  . . 

..460 

Scientific  Bee  Keeping  . . 

..466 

Scilly  Isles,  Flower  Show  at,  204  ; Out-door  Vege- 

tation  at  Tresco  . . 

. . 77 

Seakale,  To  Force 

..746 

486 

168 

170 

156 

619 

604 

173 

153 

396 

155 

359 

551 

752 

19 

270 

690 

419 

594 

112 

81 

322 

581 

794 

71 


Saints  and  their  Flowers 
Sales  of  Surplus  I’roduoo 


20 

103 


Sea- water  for  Aquarium 
Seeds,  Germination  of,  109,  128  ; Steeping. . 

Seedling  Chrysanthemums,  685  ; Single  Dahlias 
Selling  Retail  in  Market  . . . . . . 

Sawage,  Treatment  of  .. 

Sewage  Svstem  of  Metropolitan  Board 
Shading  Plant  Houses  .. 

Shelter  for  Orchard 
Shepperton  Horticultural  Exhibition. . 

Ship  board  Horticulture 
Show  Tulips  at  Midsummer 
Shrewsbury  Flower  Show 
Shrubs  for  Forcing 
Shrubbery  Borders 
Shuttlecock  Cineraria  . . 

Siberian  Arbor  Vit® 

Sidcup  Rose  Show 

Siebold’s  Primrose  

Silica  Terraces,  New  Zealan  1 .. 

Silver  Firs 

Silvery- leaved  Bedders. . 

Silvester’s  Trentham  Boiler  . . 

Simon  Delaux,  Circular  of 
Single  Chrysanthemums 

Single  Dahlias,  137  ; New  Type  of,  472  ; From  Seed 
Single  Roses 

Slow  Combustion  Heating 
Slugs  and  Dahlias,  297  ; to  Trap 
Smith  and  Co.’s  Nurseries,  Worcester 
Smithfield  Club  Cattle  Show 
Smoke  and  Vegetation  .. 

Snow  Damaged  Trees  . . 

Snowdrops  Every  where . . 

Soft  Cheeses  .• 

Solanum  tuberosum,  Fruits  of,  120  ; Hybridization 

of 

Solidification  of  Oxygen 
Sophora  Japonica 
Soup,  Instantaneous 
Soups,  Garnishing  for  . . 

Southampton  Chrysanthemum  Show 
Southampton  Horticultural  Society  . . 

Sowing  Small  Seeds 
Sparrows  for  Personal  Decorations 
Special  Floral  Societies 

Specimen  Chrysanthemums,  108  ; Pole  Ivies 
Spike  House  Chrysanthemums 
Spinach,  Longstanding,  &c  , 158,  162 
253 ; Winter 
Spiraeas,  Catalogue  of  .. 

Spring  Cabbages. . 

Spring,  Commencement  of 
Spring  Flowers  . . 

Spring,  Late 
Staking  Trees 
Stamens,  Superimposed 
Standard  Roses,  690  ; in  Pots 
Star  of  Bethlehem 
Steeping  Seeds  .. 

Stephanotis  Fruiting  . . 

Stevens,  Zadok  .. 

Stitt' and  Co.’s  Terra-cotta 
Stocks  and  Asters 

Stoke  Newington  Chrysanthemum  Show 
Stoke  Newington  Heroes 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 
Stove  Plants,  New 
Stratagem  Pea  . . 

Strawberry  Beds 
Strawberry.  Cultivation  of 
Strawberries,  430  ; to  Force 
Notes  on,  268;  in  1886 
Street  Trees,  686  ; Offending  . . 

Strelitzia  regime . . 

Streptocarpus  in  Flower  at  Kew 
Striped  Roses  ..  ..  ..  -.  ..  62,  85 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. . ..  ..  ..  527 

Sugar,  355  ; in  Cements,  620  ; in  Maliwah  Flowers  50 
Summer  Bedders,  89  ; Flowers,  77  ; of  1886  ..  587 

Supports  for  Flowers  . . . . . . . . . . 306 

Suspended  Animation,  432,  456  ; Vitality  ..  ..  203 

Sutton  and  Sons’ Seed  Grounds  ..  ..  ..  352 

Swallows,  Scarcity  of  ..  ..  . . ..  ..  604 

Sweet  Peas  ..  ..  ..  ..  157,  162,  629 

Sweet  Potato  in  West  Indies,  718;  Principle  of 
F’ruits 

Syringa , Notes  on  . . . . . . - • 


11,  78 

' 88 
138 
210 
90 
623 
760 
488 
53 
43 
168 

715 
..  326 
..  199 
. . 657 
..  775 
. . 685 
..  469 
..  173 
..  20 
39,  537 
..  75 
..  701 
Viroiity, 

..  476,  502 
..443 
..  238 
. . 16S 
185,  233,  265,  345 
..  127,157 

19,  22 
. . 662 
..  239 
..343 
..168 
..661 
. . 654 
..336 
345 
682 
754 

63,  606,  666,  718 
. . 122 
..343 
..  476 
. . 416 


76  ; Frames,  117 
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342 
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Taunton  Deano  Horticultural  Show  . 
Tavistock  Chrysanthemum  Show 
Tea  scented  Roses  .. 

Teddington  Chrysanthemum  Show  . 
Teddington  Horticultural  Exhibition 
Telphorngo  in  Norway  .. 
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Thame  Horticultural  Society  . . . . . . 100,  583 
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Tillandsia  Lindeni  96 

Tobacco  in  America,  543  ; Cultivation,  161,  142,248, 

265,  266,  269  ; in  Holland,  286  ; Cottage  Garden  301 
Tobaccos  Grown  at  Chiswick,  488  ; in  Kent,  601 ; 

Home-Grown  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  223 

Tomato  Disease,  798  ; Hackwood  Park,  614  ; Names  442 
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Memorial,  440,  454  ; on  Thames  Embankment  391 
Trichosanthes  palmata  . . . . . . . . . . 461 

Tresco,  Plants  in  Flower  at  . . . . • • 77 

Tropaeolum  speciosum  . . . . . . • - • • 432 

Tropical  Dew,  259  ; Rainfall  . . . . . . . . 56 

Tuberous  Begonias,  430,  557  ; Demoralized  . . 625 
Tubers  for  Garden  Culture  , , . . . . . . 860 

Tulip  Show,  National  ..  ..  ..  -.  ••  338 

Tulips,  553,  576 ; Bowl  of,  255 ; at  Haarlem,  280 ; 

Old  and  New,  359;  at  Old  Trafford  ..  ..  354 

Tunbridge  Wells  Chrysanthemum  Show  ..  ..  709 

Tunbridge  Wells  Exhibition  . . . . . . - . 396 

Turnbull,  The  late  Mr. . . ..  ..  ..  ••  237 

Turnip,  Carter’s  Strap-leaved  ..  ..  ..  464 

Trowbridge  Horticultural  Society  ..  ..  504,  505 

Twickenham  Chrysanthemum  Show..  ..  .,  713 

Twickenham  Horticultural  Society  ..  ..  ..  100 

Twin  Fuchsias  ..  ..  ••  ••  ••  390 

United  Horticultural  Society  . . . . . . 101 

Useful  Primulas . . ..  ••  ••  ••  230 

Uvedale’s  St.  Germain  pear 316 


205, 


. . 191, 

Hibberd’s 


Vallotas,  Specimen  . . 

Van  Mons.  Leon  Leclerc  Pear 
Variation  in  Ferns 
Varnished  Hot- Water  Pipes 
Vegetable  Garden 
Vegetable  Garden,  Note  on 
Vegetable  Markets,  London 
Vegetable  Marrow,  253  ; Early,  318  ; 

Prolific 

Vegetables,  Notes  on  New,  30  ; Judging,  143,  150  ; 
Large  and  Small,  96,  166,  188,  220  ; Profitable, 

Vegetarian’s  Garden 
Vegetarian  Diet.. 

Vegetation  of  Japan  ..  --  ••  . •• 

Veitch  and  Sons’  Amaryllis,  21«5,  *214  j Carnations, 
425  ; Nurseries  ..  ••  ••  ••  97, 

Verbenas,  586  ; as  Annuals  . . . . . . . . 

Veronica  longifolia,  525  ; Privet-leaved,  794  ; Wil- 
low-leaved . . 

Veronicas,  Shrubby 
Verulam  Pear 
Vicar  of  Winkfield  Pear 
Victoria  Colony  .. 

Victorian  Plants . . 

Vine  Disease,  Cure  of  . . 

Vine  Eyes.. 

Vine  Leaves,  Scorched . . -.  • • 

Vineries,  Summer  Management,  3bl  ; Vinter  Work 

in  ..  ..  ,i75> 

Violas,  438  ; for  Bedding  -.  •■  ••  •• 

Violets,  Chapter  on,  7 ; To  Propagate,  143  ; and  Red 
Spider,  432  ; out  of  Season,  523  ; for  Winter 
and  Spring 

Viroflay  Spinach . . ••  •• 

Vital  Points  in  Cultivation  of  Lilies  . . 

Volcanoes  in  New  Zealand 

Vote  for  Royal  Parks  . . 


589 

412 

343 

233 

2 

18 

805 

47 

64 

281 

791 

328 

568 

576 

765 

326 

544 

524 

619 

310 

440 

153 

253 

703 

476 


544 

253 

394 

342 

169 


Walk  Round  the  “Colonies” 

Walker’s,  Mr.,  Root  Show  • - • • • • 

Wallflowers,  Legends  of 

Wall  Trees,  To  Protect  ••  •• 

Walnuts,  Black,  8 ; to  Preserve 

Waltham  Abbey  Flower  Show 

Walton  and  We'ybridge  Chrysanthemum  Show 

Wanstead  Horticultural  Exhibition  . .. 

Warden  Pear  ..  ••  ••  •• 

Ware’s  Nursery,  Tottenham  .. 

Water  Colours,  Exhibition  of. . ..  •• 

Water  Lighting  . . 

Water,  Temperature  of,  for  Plants  .. 

Water  Pot,  Uta  of 

Watering  Poach  Trees,  203  ; Dairy  Stock  .. 
Watercress  in  Abundance  .. 

Watford  Chrysanthemum  Show 
Waverloy  Market,  Edinburgh  . . 

Weather  and  Fruit  Crops 
Weather  of  1886  72  ; of  the  Y.  ar  1830 


. 335 
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..  714 
..  397 
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..  317 
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..  222 
..  237 
..  7H 
. . 123 
. . 265 
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Webb  and  Sons’  Seed  Grounds 

. . 582 

Weeds  in  Gnrdens,  455  ; on  Walks 

. . 22 

Westerham  Gardeners’  Dinner 

..  164 

White  Potnto  Wanted  .. 

..  205 

Wild  Flowers,  Exhibiting 

..  176 

Will  it  Pay? 

. . 768 

Williams,  B S , Nurseries  ..  ..28, 

202,  28 1,  647 

Willow  in  Medioino 

..  266 

Willows,  a Word  about  . . 

. . 10 

Wilson  Junior  Blackberry  .. 

..  438 

Wiltshire  Horticultural  Society 

..  470 

Wimbledon  Chrysanthemum  Show  . . 

..  721 

Wimbledon  Horticultural  Exhibition 

..  401 

Winter  Cherry  .. 

..  132 

PAGE 


Winchester  Chrysanthemum  Show  . . 

Wind  Flowers  . . 

Wines,  British  . . . , . . . . , , 6 10, 

Winter  Bon  Chrdtion  l’enr 
Winter  Cherry  ..  ,, 

Winter  Flowers,  48  ; Preparations  for  .. 

Winter  (lowering  Carnations 

Winter,  Greens,  476;  Pears,  81;  Spinach,  476; 
Weather  in  June  .. 

Winter  Work  in  Fruit  Orchard,  793  ; in  Vineries 

676, 

Witney  Horticultural  Exhibition 
Wood  Green  Horticultural  Show 
Woodlioe  . . 


714 

120 

652 

494 

66 

666 

639 


368 

703 

485 

419 

660 


Woodsido  Horticultural  Show 
Woodstock  Flower  Show 
Worms  on  Lawn. . 

Yam,  Chinese  . . 

Young  Gardeners,  Training  of 

York  Chrysanthemum  Show  .. 

York  Floral  Ffite 

Yucca  Flowers 

Yucca  in  Garden  Scenery 

Zadok  Stevens 

Zonals  for  Winter  Flowers 
Zygopetalums,  719  ; on  Tree  Fern 


PAOE 

..  485 

..  667 

..  082 

190 
..  207 
..  727 
104,  371 
..  446 
..  765 

..  654 
..  464 
..  162 


NEW  PLANTS. 


Acer  colchioum  tricolor  . . . . . . . . 631 

Achillea  rupestris  ..  ■■  . . ..  ..  753 

Aconitum  dissectum  . . . . . . . . . . 444 

Adenocarpus  deoorticans  . . . . . . . . 359 

Adiantum  Birkenheadi,  340;  A.  capillus- veneris 
grande,  493;  A.  capillus- veneris  Hibernieum, 

475;  A.  capillus- veneris  magnificum,  475;  A, 
cuneatum  Phillipsi,  484 ; A.  imbricatum  . . 633 
Adonis  Pyrenaica  . . . . . . . . . . 276 

Aeranthus  Leonis  . . . . . . . . . . 291 

Aerides  Godefroyanum . . . . . . . . . . 444 

Agonis  flexuosa  . . . . . . . . . . . . 162 

Albuca  (Eualbuba)corymbosa. . ..  ..  ..  444 

Allamanda  Hendersoni. . ..  ..  ..  ..  272 

Alocasia  grandis,  631  ; A.  Kegina  . . . , . . 291 

Aloe  Bainesi,  51 ; A.  lieteracantha  . . . . . . 162 

Ampelopsis  sempervivens  . . . . . . 91 

Androsace  lanuginosa  . . . . . . . . . . 493 

Anacardium  occidentals  . . . . . . . . 493 

Anemone  Fanninni,  258  ; A.  polyanthes,  51  ; A. 
triiolia  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..51 


Angrsecum  caudatum  . . 

633 

Anthericum  liliastrum  major  . . 

; ..338 

Antburium  Rothscbildianum, 

730  ; Archiduc 

Joseph,  51  ; A.  Scherzerianum  Devansayanum, 

217 ; A.  splendidum 

359 

Aristolochia  elegans,  414 ; A. 

ridicula,  631;  A. 

salpinx  ..  ..  .. 

631 

Arum  Palestinum 

100 

Asparagus  verticiliatus . . 

338 

A>plenium  mariuutn  plamosum 

405 

Apbelandra  chrysops  .. 

418 

Araucaria  excelsa  Vervaetiana 

. . 405 

Ardisia  Japonica 

554 

Arenaria  Balearica 

114 

Barkeria  elegans  nobiliob,  134 

; B.  Vanneriana. . 272 

Beaumontia  grandiflora 

..  245,  578 

Befaria  glauca  . . 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Sceaux,  192  ; 

B.  Johnstom  ..636 

Bomarea  oculata 

182 

Boronia  heterophylla  brevipes 

51 

Brassia  elegantula 

58 

Brodisea  Douglasi 

753 

Bruckenthalia  spiculiflora 

Bulbophyllum  saurocephalum.  . 

. . . . . . 554 

Burchellia  capensis 

631 

Burtonia  scabra,  B.  villosa 

134 

Caccinia  glauca 

224 

Caladium  Comte  de  Germiny, 

303  ; C.  Raymond 

Lemoinier 
Calanthe  sanguinaria  177  ; C.  natalensis 
Caloptropis  gigantea,  125  ; C.  procera 
Callirhoe  pedata. . 

Caraguata  osyana,  177  ; C.  Andreana 


303 

51 

125 

414 

493 


Catasetum  macrocarpum  bellum,  114;  C.  galeritum, 

730 ; C.  pileatum  . . . . , . . . . . 730 

Cattley  a gigas,  Hill’s  variety,  452 ; C (labiata) 
crocata,  631 ; C.  labiata  Luddemanniana 
Schroderiana,  272;  C.  Lawrenciana,  178,493; 

C.  Lawrenciana  concolor,  272 ; C.  Mendeli 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  303;  C.  Mendeli 
Lindleyana,  245  ; C.  Mossiee  Arnoldi,  371  ; 

C.  Reineckiana,  338  ; C.  Mossise  Silvia,  291 ; 

C.  speciosissima,  Fairfax’s  variety,  337 ; C. 
Mossise  splendidissima,  291 ; C.  Trianse 
Ernesti,  100 ; C.  Triame  Schroderiana,  100 ; 

C.  Trianse  formosa  Schroderiana  et  Russeliana, 

162 ; C.  Trianse  Vanneriana,  177  ; C.  Wagner 
Centaurea  macrocephala 
Cepedesia  discolor 
Cercocarpus  betulifolius 
Cerinthe  minor  . . . . 


Chondrorrhyncha  Lendyana 
Chrysophyllum  cainito. . 
Cistus  ladaniferus  maculatus 
Citrus  triptera  . . . . 

Colensoa  physaloides  . . 
Coelogyne  Foerstermanni 
Ccelogvne  stellaris 


338 

493 

584 

114 

493 

493 

51 

444 

114 

162 

554 

258 


Corydalis  Sewerzovi  . . . . . . . . • • 654 

Crassula  Schmidti  . . . . . . . . . . 631 

Cratiegus  Lelandi  . . . . . - . . . . 584 

Crinum  Powelli  . . . . . . . . . . . . 585 

Croton  Aigburthensis,  405  ; C.  Neumanni  ..  ..  405 

Cymbidium  eburneum  Philbrickianum  . . . . 272 


Cypripedium  apiculatum,  340;  C.  calurum,  114  ; C. 
concolor  Reynieri,  182  ; C.  Germinyanum,  134  ; 
C.  Godefroyae,  272  ; C.  Hyeanum,  245  ; C.  Io, 
258  ; C.  Leeanum  superbum,  125  ; C.  orphanum, 
493  ; C.  purpuratum,  631  ; C.  Sanderianum, 
272  ; C.  Thibautianum,  114;  C.  Wallisi,  217  ; 


C.  Winnianum  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  182 

Cyrtanthus  hybridum  roseum,  585  ; C.  Macowani..  177 
Cyrtomium  caryotideum  attenuatum . . . . . . 414 

Cyrtopera  Regnieri  . . . . . . . . . . 554 

Cyrtopodium  Saintlegerianum . . . . . . . . 152 

Daphne  Mezereum  . . . . . . . . . . 444 

Davallia  retusa,  550  ; D.  solida  major  . . . . 584 


Dendrobium  crassinode — Wardianum,  178  ; D. 
Leechianum,  178;  D.  euosmum  v.  leucopterum, 

258;  D.  melanophthalmum,  258;  D,  hercog- 
lossum,  636  ; D.  pogoniates,  ; D.  (antennata) 
stratiotes,  162;  D.  (antennata)  strebloceras,  162; 

D.  Williamsianum,  417  ; D.  nycteridoglossum,  730 
Disa  atropurpurea  . . . . . . . . . . 493 

Doronicum  Draytonensis  . . . . . . . . 371 

Dracaena  nobilissima  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  338 


Echinocactus  Joadi,  162 ; E.  senilis  ..  ..  631 

Echium  candicans  . . . . . . . . . . 224 

Eomecon  chionantha  . . . . . . . . . . 224 

Epidendrum  fraudulentum,  340  ; E.  trachychilum  141 
Eremurus  Bungei  . . . . . . . . . . 177 

Eremurus  robustus  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..114 

Eucomis  Zambesiaca  . . . . . . . . . . 258 

Fagus  sylvatica  atropurpurea  tricolor  . . . . 493 

Feronia  elepbantium  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  114 

Fremontia  Californica  . . . . . . . . . . 258 

Fuchsia  ampliata,  51,  278  ; F.  triphylla  . . . . 484 

Galanthus  Elwesi,  100 ; G.  sp.  and  Var  ..  ..  114 

Gentiana  Bigelovi  . . . . . . . . . . 278 

Gladiolus  Kotschyanus  . . . . . . . . 554 

Goniophlebium  grandiceps  . . . . . . . . 134 

Grevillea  sulphurea,  631  ; G.  Hookeriana  . . . . 359 

Gymnogramma schizophylla  gloriosa. . ..  ..  338 

Haberlea  bhodopensis  . . 554 

Hsemanthus  Barri  . . . . . . . . . . 278 

Helenium  autumnale  pumilum  . . . . . . 162 

Houlletia  Brocklehurstiana,  114 ; H.  odoratissima 
antioquensis  . . . . . . . . . . 303 

Hoya  Gritiithi  . . . . . . . . . . . . 278 

Hymenophyllum  pectinatum  . . . . . . . . 405 

Hypericum  oblongifolium  . . . . . . . . 554 


Imantophylluji  distinction,  338 ; I.  robustum 
Mrs.  Laing  . . . . . . . . . . . . 179 

Impatiens  Hawkeri  . . . . . . . . 359,  418 

Ipomtea  paniculata  ..  ..  ..  ..  .,  Ill 

Iris  Bartoni,  224  I.  reticulata  cyanea,  100 ; I. 
Milesi,  493  ; I.  Rosenbachiana,  631  ; I.  Statellse, 

554 ; I.  Eulefeldi  . . . . . . . . . 636 

Ixora  macrothyrsa  . . . . . . . . . . 114 

Jasminum  angclare  . . . . 162 

Johnsonia  lupulina  . . . . . . . . . . 134 

Kalanchoe  c arne a 162 

Karatas  (Eunidularium)  amazonica  . . . . . . 444 

Karutus  acanthocrater. . ..  ..  ..  ..  730 

Kennedya  coccinea  . . . . . . . . . . 162 

Labisia  maloniaua . . 58 


Lselia  anceps  Kienastiana,  162  ; L.  anceps  munda, 

162;  L.  anceps  obscura,  58  ; L.  anceps  Stella, 

114  ; L.  Batemaniana,  554  ; L.  purpurata  bella, 

290  ; L.  Pinella,  L.  prsestans,  114  ; L.  porphv- 
ritis,  114;  L.  Russelliana 290 


Larix  GrifHthi  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  359,  631 

Lastrea  dilatata  dentigera,  493 ; L.  montana 

coronans  . . . . • • • • • • 405 

Layia  glandulosa  ..  ..  ..  ••  -.  H4 

Leontice  Alberti  . . . . . . • • • • 636 

Leptospermum  lanigerum  . . 51 

Lilium  Canadense,  272;  L.  Japonicum,  258;  L. 

polyphyllum  51 

Linum  arboreum  . . . . . . . . . . 182 

Lissochilus  dilectus,  224 ; L.  lutescens,  338 ; L. 

Sandersoni  . . . . . . . . . . • • 125 

Lycaste  Skinneri  gloriosa  . . . . . . . . 217 


Masdevallla  racemosa  Crossi,  217 ; M.  astuta, 
730  ; M.  glaphyrantha,  730  ; M.  striatella 
Martinezia  caryotaefolia 
Matricaria  inodora  grandiflora 
Maxillaria  fucata,  730 ; M.  Lehmanni 
Microstylis  bella 
Miltonia  spectabilis  bicolor  . . 

Mormodes  luxatum  purpuratum 
Muscari  Szovitsianum  . . 

Mutisia  decurrens 
Myositidium  nobile 


493 

114 

452 

340 

258 

484 

444 

114 

51 

217 


Narcissus  bulbocodium  citrinus,  152  N.  junci- 


folius  muticus  . . . . . . . . . . 340 

Nephrodium  Sangwelli. . ..  ..  ..  ..  405 

Nephrolepis  rufescens  tripinnatifida . . ..  ..  338 

Nerine  Manselli . . ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  114 

Nidularium  ampullaceum  ..  ..  ..  ..114 

Nymphsea  sphaeroscarpa  rosea,  114  ; N.  stellata  v. 
Zanzibariensis  . . . . . . . . . . 51 


Odontoglossum  cordatum  Kienastianum,  224 ; O. 
crinitum  sapphiriatum,  359  ; O.  crispum 
apiatum,  245  ; O.  Harryanum,  636  ; O.  crispum 
Hubryanum,  418;  O.  Mrs.  C.  Dorman,  418; 

O.  leucopurpureum  leucoglossum,  245 ; O. 
mulus  Courtaldianum,  217 : O.  Pescatorei 
(Knox’s  variety),  217;  O.  Pescatorei  Vervaeti- 
anum,  178  ; O.  retusum,  258  ; O.  Ruckerianum, 

493;  O.  Ruckerianum  marginatum,  291;  O. 
tripudians  superbum,  27  ; O.  vexiliarium  Silvia, 

291 ; O.  vexiliarium  Sunrise  . . . . . . 303 

Olearia  (Eurybia)  Macrodonta  . . . . . . 554 

Oncidium  O.  Krameri  maius,  338;  O,  Lanceanum, 

224;  O.  leptarum,  58  ; O.  macranthum,  South, 
gate’s  variety,  417  ; O.  pardoglossum,  340 ; 

O.  sarcodes  discoidale,  258 ; O.  stelligerum 
Ernesti,  452  ; O.  superbiens,  338 ; O.  tetra- 


copis,  291 ; O.  undulatum  . . . . . . 345 

Ophiopogon  spicatum  fol.  var, . . ..  ..  ..114 

Orixa  Japonica  . . . . . . . . . . . . 631 

Ornithogalum  aureum  . . . . . . . . . . 418 

Ottelia  ovulifolia  . . . . . . . . . . 359 

Passiflora  Watsoniana  730 

Pseonia  Broteri  . . . . . . . . . . . . 444 

Phaius  Humbolti  554 

Phalsenopsis  violacea  Schroderi  . . . . . . 51 

Phoenix  hybrida  . . . . . . . . . . . 276 

Philodendron  grandidens  . . . . . . . . 405 

Phrynium  jucundum  . . . . . . . . . . 550 

Pinus  monophylla  . . . . . . . . . . 493 

Pogonia  pulchella  . . . . . . . . . . 51 

Polybotrya  lechleriana  . . . . . . . . . . 182 

Polygonum  sphaerostacbyum  . . . . . . . . 51 

Polypodium  (Phymatodes),  114;  P.  vulgare  tricho- 

manoides  . . . . . . . . . . . . 405 

Portulacca  grandiflora  Regeli,  340  ; P.  somalica  . . 493 
Primula  floribunda,  100  ; P.  Reedi  . . . . . . 125 

Protea  cynaroides  . . . . . . . . . . 405 

Pteris  serrulata,  Naylor’s  crested,  418  ; P.  tremula 

foliosa,  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  405,414 

Ranunculus  Lyalli  . . . . . . . . . . 636 

Rhaphithamnus  cvanocarpus  . . 51 

Rhododendron  Aurora,  405  ; R.  Brookianum,  290  ; 

R.  Javanicum  v.  tubiflora,  51  ; R.  Ungerni..  631 
Ribes  oxyacanthoides 493 
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Rhynchauthus  longiflorus  . . . . 

Rosa  pisocarpa,  114  ; R.  villo<a  romifera  .. 
Roydsia  suaveolens  . . 

Salvia  interrupt a . . . . 

Sarracenia  Moorei  and  S.  Popei 
Sacoolabium  Blumei 
Sagenia  mamillosa  . . 

Scabiosa  Caucasica  v.  elegatis. . 

Saxifrage  Stracheji  alba 

Sohomburgkia  chionodora 

Selaginella  gracilis,  359,  584  ; S.  tesselata  .. 

Solanum  trilobatum 

Sophora  japonica 

Sophronites  violacea  . . 


PAGE 
..  126 
..  345 
..  359 


..  310 
..  630 

..  51 

..  444 


..  340 
..  631 
..  Ill 
..  584 
..  162 
..  199 
..  359 


PAGE 

PAGE 

Spathoglottis  angustorum 

258 

Trichomanes  (Hemiphlebium) 

pinnatinerva,  414  ; 

Spinovitis  Davidi 

359 

T.  meifolium  . . 

405 

Spirsea  brachyata 

114 

Trichosanthes  palmata. . 

272 

Streptocarpus  Dunni  . . 

753 

Tritonia  (Montbretia)  Wilsoni . 

444 

Synthyris  reniformis 

125 

Tulipa  Ostrowskiana 

554 

Syringa  japonica. . 

272 

Tsuga  Brunoniana 

636 

272 

Ulmus  Dampieri  aurea,  290  ; 

U.  Piteursi  pendula  585 

Thrixspermum  indusiatum  . . 

Thuiopsis  borealis  lutea 

371 

Vaccinium  mortinia 

224 

Thunbergia  laurifolia  . . 

631 

Vanda  cserulescens  vesta,  303  ; 

V.  Dearei  . . 550,  730 

Thunia  Veitchiana 

371 

Vriesia  hieroglyphica  . . 

114 

Tillandsia  chrysostachys,  753  ; T. 

(Vriesia)  inflata, 

359 ; T.  fenestralis 

636 

Zingiber  brevifolium  . . 

631 

Todea  grandipinnula 

. . 359,  452 

Zygopetalum  leopardinum 

695 

ENGRAVINGS. 


Abies  alba  

Acanthus  spinosus 
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"VTATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETAL— Prizes  are  offered  for 

_Ll  Into  floweriug  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  (out  flowers  ami  any  variety),  to  be  exhibited 
nt,  ROYAL  AQUARIUM,  WESTMINSTER,  on  WEDNESDAY,  January  13th,  18S6. 
Full  particulars  on  application  to  Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  William  Holmes,  Frampton  Park 
Nursery,  Hackney.  


Suction  Saks  for  tbe  S&ntramg  JSHeeft. 

Monday,  January  4. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden  ; 
Liliums,  Iris,  Tuberoses,  &c. 

Tuesday,  January  5.— Messrs.  Protlieroe  and  Morris,  at  the  Lordship  Nursery, 
Wood  Green  ; Glass  Erections  and  Stock. 

Wednesday,  January  6. — Messrs.  Protlieroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
07  and  68,  Cheapside ; Lilies,  Plants,  and  Bulbs. 

Wednesday  and  Saturday,  January  6 and  9. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden;  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Hardy  Bulbs,  Plants,  &c. 

Thursday,  January  7. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  and  68,  Cheapside  ; Bulbs. 

Thursday,  January  7. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden  ; 
Orchids. 

Friday,  January  8. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67 
and  68,  Cheapside  ; Orchids.  


THE  GARDEN  ORACLE  for  1886  is  on  the  same  plan  as  former  issues,  the  present 
being  the  twenty-eighth  publication  of  this  work.  It  contains  complete  lists  of  the 
new  plants,  new  flowers,  and  new  fruits,  and  a complete  list  of  the  New  Parliament. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION.— Post  free  from  the  Office,  4,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  London  E.C., 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  One  Copy,  24d. : 3 Months,  3s. : 6 Months,  6s.  : One 
Year,  11s.  6d.  (including  the  Christmas  Number).  To  America,  Australia,  Belgium, 
Canada,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  India,  Italy,  Spain,  Sweden,  and 
Switzerland,  14s.  per  annum. 

SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS.  — Five  lines  and 
under,  body  type,  2s.  6d. ; each  additional  line,  6d.  J half  a column,  £1 15a. ; a 
column,  £3  ; one  page,  £9. 

Advertisements  for  the  Current  Number  must  be  sent  not  later  than  Wednesday,  and 
for  Monthly  Parts  not  later  than  the  24th  of  each  Month,  addressed  to  the  Advertisement 
Office  of  the  Gardeners'  Magazine,  148  and  149.  Aldersgate  Street.  London,  E.C. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  of  HORTICULTURAL  or  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES  and 
SHOWS  are  inserted  on  the  Leader  Page  at  Is.  per  line. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  OF  SITUATIONS  VACANT,  or  from  persons  seeking  employ- 
ment, Is.  each  four  lines  (28  words),  and  3d.  per  line  after. 
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The  Gardeners’  Magazine  of  tlie  present  date  is  the  com- 
mencement of  the  29th  volume.  It  is  a convenient  time  for  new 
subscribers  to  commence,  and  for  old  subscribers  to  renew  their  sub- 
scriptions. The  volume  completed  with  last  week’s  issue  is  now  ready 
for  sale,  in  handsome  cloth  binding,  gilt  edges,  prioe  10s.  6d. 


The  New  Year  is  an  abstraction  that  affects  humanity  as  deeply 
as  any  tangible  fact,  and  in  its  way  is  useful  as  prompting  wholesome 
reflections.  Every  day  has  its  duties,  and  the  present  moment  is  of 
more  importance  than  any  other  either  in  the  past  or  the  future. 
But  the  reconnoitring  station,  as  the  opening  of  the  year  may  be 
termed,  is  in  the  nature  of  an  opportunity ; we  balance  accounts  ; 
we  rearrange  sundry  items  of  business,  make  new  resolves,  and  brush 
up  the  armour  for  the  conflicts  that  are  in  prospect.  The  senti- 
mental view  of  the  season  is  practically  useful,  for  it  encourages  us 
to  draw  aside  and  consider  many  things  that  will  have  to  be  dealt 
with  in  haste  when  the  time  of  action  arrives. 

Whether  the  year  1885  will  prove  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  as 
compared  with  former  years,  no  one  can  say,  but  there  is  plenty  of 
work  cut  out  for  it,  and  it  should  be  a year  of  activity.  The  political 
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horizon  is  mysteriously  clouded  ; there  appear  reasons  for  appre- 
hending trouble,  and  an  optimist  viow  of  things  has  little  else  than 
shadows  to  rest  upon.  Leaving  that  unattractive  theme,  and  turn- 
ing to  the  matters  in  which  we  are  more  ostensibly  interested,  we 
must  bring  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition  into  the  foreground 
as  a principal  feature  in  the  picture  that  an  expectant  fancy  might 
paint.  In  the  Inventions  we  found  little  that  was  new  or  specially 
interesting ; but  in  the  affair  that  is  now  fast  advancing  towards 
visible  existence  we  shall  find  much,  very  much,  of  importance,  both 
as  regards  novelty  and  attractiveness.  Thu  phibt  housAsVt  Chis- 
wickare  crowded  with  plants  sent  here  from'  various'  oT  our'  colonies, 
and  more  especially  from  Australia  and  New-^oaland,  to  56  prepared 
for  presentation  in  the  best  form  possible. to  assist’  in  illustrating  t.ie, 
botanical  and  horticultural  characteristics  of.  themontributipg  coun- 
tries. Amongst  them  tree  ferns  are  conspicuous  fo/  •pre.SQi.it  ‘be>uty, 
and  tlieir  promise  of  higher  beauty  to  be  displayed!  as  the  season 
advances.  India  will  make  a new  revelation  of  her  resources.  The 
Indian  Museum  with  all  its  treasures  has  aroused  but  little  interest, 
and  still  less  enthusiasm.  Our  people  are  slow  to  apprehend  the 
merits  of  things  to  which  they  are  but  remotely  related,  and  that 
yield  information  only  to  those  who  bring  knowledge  with  them  to 
aid  in  the  inspection.  But  this  discouragement  will  be  banished  in 
the  exhibition  that  is  preparing,  for  it  will  have  the  interest  of 
human  life  infused  into  it,  and  the  public  will  discover  points  of 
interest  hitherto  concealed  in  Indian  affairs,  the  new  revelation  be- 
ing the  proper  result  of  the  actualities  of  the  thing  ; in  place  of 
pictures  and  models  there  will  be  presented  much  of  the  daily  life 
and  habitual  work  of  the  millions  of  our  fellow  subjects  iu  the  far 
East. 

The  list  of  exhibitions  in  the  new  issue  of  the  Garden  Oracle 
indicates  a busy  season  as  comprised  in  the  general  prospect.  We 
see  that  at  South  Kensington,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Bath,  and 
other  places  of  customary  meeting,  the  horticulturists  will  have 
plenty  of  work,  and  the  public,  as  we  hope,  abundant  entertainment. 
There  are  now  several  special  features  in  the  programme  of  exhibi- 
tions that  suggest  an  expanded  and  expanding  interest  in  floricul- 
ture. The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  has  become  firmly 
established  and  is  prospering.  As  it  received  no  aid  from  us  in  the 
first  instance,  it  now  owes  us  no  thanks.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
with  pleasure  we  note  its  activity  in  the  season  when  the  flowers  make 
work,  and  we  have  still  to  regret  that  a comparatively  small  share 
of  that  work  is  accomplished  by  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society,  for 
this  venerable  body  should  in  range  of  action  be  like  the  elephant 
that  can  pick  up  apin  or  carry  a castle.  In  another  direction  we 
see  the  advance  of  floriculture  is  illustrated  by  the  numerous  exhi- 
bitions of  roses,  of  which  the  dates  of  nine  are  given  in  the  new 
issue  of  the  “ Oracle.”  The  tulips,  auriculas,  carnations,  and  dahlias 
appear  to  be  all  fairly  well  provided  for  by  special  organizations,  and 
“ things  in  general  ” will  be  gathered  up  for  the  gladdening  of  the 
great  public  throughout  the  whole  of  the  season  at  South  Kensington. 

The  work  arranged  for  at  Chiswick  includes  most  of  the  estab- 
lished items,  and  the  seeds  and  roots  proper  to  the  garden  will  be 
the  subjects  of  trial  culture  for  the  determination  more  especially  of 
the  relative  merits  of  novelties.  We  confess  we  should  like  to  see 
a new  movement  there  to  enlarge  the  range  of  the  work,  and  render 
the  garden  a special  attraction  for  the  Eellows.  Though  cramped 
and  built  in,  there  is  space  yet,  and  the  air  is  still  sweet  enough  for 
much  good  work.  The  old  pear  trees  have  had  their  day,  and 
mi»ht  now  with  advantage  contribute  of  their  timber  to  support 
trial  peas  and  make  a small  heap  of  feed  for  the  furnaces.  These 
being  shunted  into  space,  there  would  remain  a space  foi  the  trial 
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culture  of  such  things  as  pssonies,  tuberous  begonias,  gladioli,  pyre- 
thrums,  lilies,  fritillarias,  anemones,  irises,  and  narcissi.  It  might 
require  a great  ellort  for  the  council  to  screw  the  courage  up  to  the 
necessary  pitch  for  such  a “ new  departure,”  and  the  treasurer  might 
suffer  elongation  of  face  in  face  of  the  proposal.  But  the  land  can 
be  made,  the  talent  is  at  command,  and  the  pmblic  need  the  infor- 
mation such  a routine  of  work  would  secure  for  it.  The  horticul- 
tural papers  are  constantly  occupied  in  selecting  and  revising,  and 
our  “ Oracle  ” deals  with  the  whole  range  of  garden  plants,  with  a 
view  to  select  for  its  readers  the  best  varieties  amongst  thousands. 
But  these  agents  are  rather  assertive  than  demonstrative  ; they 
bring  to  bear  the  testimonies  of  many  witnesses,  but  lovers  of  plants 
learn  more  by  seeing  them  than  by  simply  hearing  about  them,  and 
the  visible  demonstration  is  the  one  thing  needed,  and  that  can  be 
accomplished  at  Chiswick  with  as  much  advantage  to  the  K.H.S.  as 
to  the  many  persons  who  would  visit  the  gardens  could  they  but  see 
a change  from  the  old  pear  trees  that,  so  far  as  appears,  have  now 
accomplished  all  that  is  in  their  power  to  pay  rent  for  the  land  they 
have  so  long  occupied. 


The  Vegetable  Garden  has  had  no  comprehensive  literary  exposi- 
tion in  modern  times,  although  works  on  vegetable  culture — as  upon 
almost  every  other  culture — have  been  poured  forth  in  a profusion 
that  must  often  have  perplexed  the  buyers  of  small  books.  But 
whatever  reproach  may  attach  to  horticultural  literature  for  neglect 
of  this  important  subject  is  likely  to  be  removed  in  a satisfactory 
manner  by  the  admirable  work  of  MM.  Vilmorin-Andrieux,  of 
which  Mr.  W.  Robinson  has  published  an  English  edition  that 
d i tiers  in  no  material  degree  from  the  original  in  French.*  This 
book  is  a handsome  octavo  of  620  pages,  freely  illustrated,  and  the 
subjects'  treated  'Are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  under  their 
popular- names.  . Fo  find  any  of  them  no  knowledge  of  botany  is 
required  ; jbut  for  the  scientific  explorer  of  the  volume  the  index  is 
particularly  qseful,  as  ’here  we  find  the  botanical  names  both  of 
■ genera  and  species.  A botanical  summary  might  be  added  with 
advantage,  as  it^  \79uld  display  in  the  several  orders  and  genera, 
the"  p_an‘  the  AevyraJ  species  play  in  the  feeding  of  the  hungry 
human  family.  But  we  can  well  afford  to  be  thankful  for  what°we 
have  and  cease  from  hankering  for  something  more. 

The  publication  of  this  work  constitutes  an  epoch  in  horticul- 
tural literature.  It  has  such  merits  as  directness,  clearness,  dis- 
crimination, and  true  sympathy  with  the  subject ; but  its  chief  and 
indeed  crowning  merit  is  its  fulness.  It  would  be  a difficult  task  to 
mark  where  anything  worth  mention  has  been  omitted;  and  as 
regards  many  things  included,  the  book  has  a peculiar  interest  and 
value  as  giving  the  key  to  a long  list  of  “ pot  herbs”  that  were  in 
high  repute  “ once  upon  a time.”  Many  of  these  are  now  known  to 
few  except  the  readers  of  ancient  books,  or  those  modern  books  that 
deal  in  “lore”  and  “memorabilia.”  But  we  must  not  be  supposed 
to  regard  the  fulness  of  the  work  as  bearing  alone  on  the  archeology 
of  the  garden,  although  that  is  a point  of  some  importance,  for  in 
truth  many  of  the  old  pot  herbs,  or  say  discarded  vegetables,  might 
be  as  useful  to-day  as  they  ever  were,  and  their  exclusion  from  our 
tables  is  much  more  a question  for  fashion  than  for  science  to  dis- 
pose of.  A hasty  run  through  the  pages  enables  us  to  note 
alexanders,  angelica,  borage,  caraway,  turnip-rooted  chervil,  chicory, 
corn  salad,  cuckoo-flower,  burdock,  evening  primrose,  fat-hen,  hop, 
lentils,  mallow,  water  melon,  orache,  winged  pea,  sweet  potato' 
samphire,  soybean,  water  chestnut,  as  amongst  the  subjects  treated. 
On  the  merits  of  these  we  have  nothing  to  say  in  the  present  con- 
nexion, save  that  for  some  half-dozen  of  the  number,  a discreet 
epicure  would  accept  them  gladly  if  properly  cooked.  Our  object 
in  mentioning  them  is  to  illustrate  our  commendation  of  the  book 
for  its  comprehensiveness,  for  in  its  way  it  is  exhaustive  ; and  of 
whatever  plant  can  be  named  as  a possibly  proper  inmate  of  the 
vegetable  garden,  there  will  be  found  here  some  useful  description 
and  directions  for  cultivation.  And  this  comprehensiveness  not 
only  takes  us  through  the  vegetable  garden  with  pleasant  proposals 
for  enlarging  and  perfecting  the  routine  of  vegetable  production, 
but  it  takes  us  into  the  world  where  men  discuss  the  origin  of 
species.  The  authors  remark  on  the  constancy  of  species  as° illus- 
trated in  a remarkable  manner  in  the  vegetable  garden.  After  the 
most  painstaking  inquiries  and  comparisons  they  can  find  no  specific 
differences  between  the  cauliflower,  the  cabbage,  the  kohl  rabi,  the 
common  sprouts,  and  the  tree  cabbage.  These  things  when  grow- 
ing differ  in  the  most  striking  manner,  but  when  the  flowers  and 
seeds  appear  they  all  resolve  themselves  into  forms  of  Brassica 
olerucea.  The  gourds,  the  kidney  beans,  the  peas,  lettuces,  radishes, 
and  onions  run  riot  in  variations,  but  the  species  of  each  are  few, 
and  wo  can  only  account  lor  their  immense  range  of  characters  by 
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the  fact  that  man,  during  long  ages,  has  submitted  them  to  an 
infinitude  of  conditions,  not  the  least  important  being  those  of  the 
several  climates  into  which  he  has  carried  them  as  essentials  of  his 
existence. 

To  turn  to  the  business  view  of  the  subject,  wo  cannot  allow  the 
occasion  to  pass  without  another  word  to  the  young  men  who  are 
looking  forward  to  something  better  than  more  drudgery  in  the 
garden.  There  will  always  be  labourers  in  plenty,  but  masters 
of  arts  who  can  do  something  more  than  smoke  much  and  talk  large, 
will,  we  fear,  always  be  few.  There  prevails  amongst  the  young 
men  of  the  present  day  a decided  distaste  for  the  vegetable  garden, 
and  even  for  the  arboretum,  and  the  true  theory  of  outdoor  display. 
Those  who  limit  their  ambition  to  tastes  that  represent  fashion 
only,  as  for  example  the  cultivation  of  one  or  two  classes  of  flowers, 
imperil  their  future,  and  may  discover  too  late  that  they  have  been 
leaning  upon  a wall  of  reeds.  Gardening  is  a large  business,  and 
the  soundest  parts,  now  as  aforetime,  are  those  that  are  nearest 
related  to  the  material  well-being  of  man,  apart  from  his  changing 
fancies  and  uncertain  fortunes.  There  is  no  better  schooling  for 
young  men  than  such  as  they  may  obtain  in  the  vegetable  garden, 
and  there  is  no  surer  way  to  reach  the  top  of  the  ladder  than  to 
begin  at  the  very  bottom.  The  fulness  of  this  book  suggests  to  us 
to  say  that  fulness  of  knowledge  is  the  true  basis  of  all  talent  that 
may  be  trusted  for  usefulness  ; the  talent  that  has  no  such  founda- 
tion is  rarely  any  better  than  mere  cunning,  and  will  carry  a man 
but  a short  distance  towards  the  goal  to  which  the  prize  called 
“ success”  invites  him.  The  angelic  being  who  can  subsist  without 
the  aid  of  peas  and  cauliflowers  and  potatoes  may  be  allowed  to  look 
down  upon  such  things,  but  the  wise  man  knows  that  the  mastery 
of  minute  detail,  the  knowledge  of  innumerable  particulars,  afford 
the  surest  weapon  in  the  battle  of  life.  We  advise  the  young  men 
to  secure  Messrs.  Yilmorin’s  book,  not  for  reference  simply,  but  for 
systematic  study.  The  older  men  who  know  much  are  not  in  need 
of  advice,  but  very  many  of  them  will  rejoice  to  hear  of  a really 
comprehensive  work  on  the  vegetable  garden. 


Mr.  W.  Swan,  late  of  Oakley  Gardens,  Fallowfield,  has  taken  charge 
of  the  gardens  of  E.  G.  Wrigley,  Esq.,  Howick  House,  Preston. 

Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  is  now  located  at 
50,  Parliament  Street,  Westminster. 

Stafelia  gigantea  is  in  flower  in  the  collection  of  Mr,  Major, 
Cromwell  House,  Croydon. 

Kennel  Review. — A special  Christinas  number  of  this  paper  was 
published  yesterday  at  10,  Craig’s  Court,  Charing  Cross. 

Siiepperton  and  Thames  Valley  Horticultural  Society. — 
The  summer  show  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  July  1. 

Oxfordshire  Horticultural  Society. — Commemoration  show, 
June  29,  second  summer  show,  July  29;  third  summer  show, 
September  1. 

The  Loquat  has  produced  a fruit  on  the  open  wall  of  Oxenhath 
Gardens,  near  Tunbridge.  For  the  record  of  the  interesting  fact  we 
are  indebted  to  the  Journal  of  Horticulture. 

An  Exhibition  of  Late  Flowering  Crysanthemums  pro- 
moted by  the  Rational  Chrysanthemum  Society  will  be  held  at  the 
Aquarium,  Westminster,  on  Wednesday,  January  13. 

Mr.  E.  Beckett,  of  the  Gardens,  Aldenham  Park,  writes  to  urge 
the  placing  of  Chrysanthemum  Cullingfordi  in  the  section  of  reflexed 
flowers,  and  that  matter  appears  now  to  be  disposed  of. 

Crystal  Palace  Horticultural  Exhibitions  will  be  held  as 
follows  in  the  ensuing  season  : Spring  Flowers,  &c.,  March  26  and  27  ; 
Summer  Exhibition,  May  21  and  22  ; Roses,  July  3 and  4;  Fruit  and 
Dahlias,  September  3 and  4 ; Chrysanthemums  and  Fruit,  November 
5 and  6. 

Royal  Botanic  Society. — Spring  Exhibitions,  March  24  and  April 
14  ; Summer  Exhibitions,  May  19  and  June  9 ; Evening  Fete,  June  30. 
American  Plants  daily  during  June.  Promenades  every  Wednesday 
from  May  5 to  July  28,  excepting  May  19,  June  9,  and  June  30. 
Lectures,  Fridays,  May  7 to  June  25,  at  4 p.m. 

Sutton  and  Sons’  Pocket  Garden  Calendar  is  well  adapted  for 
carrying  about  to  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  would  fit  into  any 
ordinary  pocket-book  conveniently.  Were  it  furnished  with  blank 
spaces  for  entry  of  engagements  and  made  a little  less  of  an  advertising 
medium  it  would  be  nearer  perfection. 

Aberdeen  Chrysanthemum  Show  presents  the  unique  circum- 
stance of  being  in  danger  of  collapse.  At  a recent  meeting  of  the 
North  ot  Scotland  Horticultural  Association,  the  advisability  of  con- 
tinuing the  show  was  discussed,  and  it  was  finally  resolved  to  continue. 
The  chrysanthemum  show  has  thus  far  refused  to  comply  with  the  rule 
that  “ exhibitions  must  be  made  to  pay.” 

The  Volume  of  the  G.  M.  just  completed  (vol.  28)  runs  to  776 
pages.  The  fiiBt  full  volume  of  the  present  series  was  completed 
in  1866,  and  contained  586  pages.  As  regards  bulk,  the  readers  have 
now  one-fourth  more,  and  about  ten  times  the  number  of  engravings. 
Of  the  quality,  as  a matter  of  course,  we  say  nothing  ; but  the  sup- 
port wo  receive  suggests  the  comforting  reflection  that  our  labours  are 
appreciated.  Especial  thanks  are  now  duo  to  those  who  have  assisted 
us,  and  we  wish  them  all  a happy  new  year. 


January  2,  1886. 
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The  weather  has  beou  wintry  in  all  part#  of  the  country,  in  the 
north  stormy,  in  the  south  less  so.  The  barometer  is  at  present  too 
unsteady  to  make  promise  of  severe  frost,  but  wintry  weather  of  some 
sort,  perhaps  with  wind  and  snow  may  bo  looked  for.  A steady 
barometer  now  or  shortly  would  indicate  the  coming  of  a severe  frost. 

Paris  Horticultural  Congress,  May,  1886.  — The  subjects 
entered  on  the  paper  for  discussion,  May  4 to  9,  include  railway 
charges,  phylloxera,  schools  of  horticulture  and  agriculture,  vitality  of 
seeds,  grape- vino  mildew,  cultivation  of  fruits  for  market,  plant  pro- 
pagation, maladies  of  the  zonal  pelargonium,  heating  plant  houses, 
use  of  meteorological  instruments  in  horticulture. 

American  Exhibition,  1886. — A plan  of  the  grounds  and  build- 
ings, covering  22  acres,  is  given  in  the  American  Eagle  for  December, 
1885.  As  now  set  forth  the  schome  appears  well  adapted  to  constitute 
a powerful  attraction,  and  to  compete  severely  with  tho  Indian  and 
Colonial  Exhibition.  The  railway  stations  giving  access  to  the  exhibi- 
tion arc  those  of  Earl’s  Court,  West  Kensington,  and  West  Brompton. 

The  Puulic  Garden  Association,  that  is  so  admirably  repre- 
sented by  Lord  Brabazon,  gives  a good  account  of  its  operations  in  the 
past  year.  Its  policy  is  simple  enough,  but  in  carrying  it  out  becomes 
somewhat  complicated,  and  it  needs  statesmanship  to  conduct  negoti- 
ations with  boards,  vestries,  trustees,  and  sometimes  architects  and 
builders,  who  stand  in  tho  way.  There  will  always  be  good  work  for 
such  an  association.  A great  battle  is  imminent  for  the  defence  of  the 
Charterhouse,  a venerable  monument  of  ancient  piety  of  much  impor- 
tance to  the  metropolis,  for  it  might  become  a sort  of  Hotel  Cluny, 
with  a delightful  garden,  if  pi'eserved  in  the  right  way,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  bricks  and  mortar. 

Yeitch  Memorial  Prizes  for  1886. — We  learn  that  the  trustees 
of  the  Yeitch  Memorial  Prize  Fund  have  decided  to  offer  next  year 
the  following  prizes,  the  dates  for  which  and  other  necessary  parti- 
culars will  shortly  be  announced:  At  Stoke-on-Trent,  a Yeitch 
Memorial  Medal  and  prize  of  £5,  for  a group  of  orchids,  with  ferns 
intermixed;  at  Stoke-on-Trent,  a Yeitch  Memorial  Medal  and  £5,  for 
a group  of  miscellaneous  flowering  and  foliage  plants ; at  Exeter,  a 
Veitch  Memorial  Medal  and  £5  (subject  not  determined) ; at  Royal 
Botanic  Society,  Regent’s  Park,  a Yeitch  Memorial  Medal  and  £5,  for 
12  amaryllis ; at  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  South  Kensington,  a 
Yeitch  Memorial  Medal  and  £5,  for  a collection  of  forced  salad 
plants. 

Over  Production  of  Vegetables. — In  the  seed  catalogue  just 
issued  by  Messrs.  Harrison  and  Sons,  of  Leicester,  occur  the  following 
remarks  on  this  subject : The  severe  depression  in  agriculture  has 
been  the  means  of  so  many  suggestions  being  made  that,  like  some 
ailment,  any  quantity  of  sympathy  is  expressed  and  any  quantity  of 
remedies  advised — all  as  the  best;  but  a few  remarks  from  us  will 
perhaps  not  be  unacceptable  to  our  customers  and  friends,  and  which 
are  founded  on  practical  experience.  Many  eminent  politicians  during 
the  past  few  years  have  addressed  the  farmers  of  England  on  the 
great  subject  of  what  to  grow  to  pay,  and  advocated  farmers  turning 
their  attention  to  the  production  of  more  vegetables,  fruit,  &c.,  and 
we  have  reason  to  believe  their  advice  has  been  followed  to  a great 
extent  with,  we  regret  to  say,  in  some  instances  very  unhappy  results, 
inasmuch  that  our  markets  have  been  glutted  with  vegetables  of  very 
inferior  quality,  which  in  many  cases  did  not  realize  sufficient  to  pay 
for  transit  and  market  expenses,  and  caused  considerable  injury  to  the 
practical  market  gardener,  who  had  been  an  great  expense  to  plant 
and  grow  to  perfection  his  various  crops,  which  become  depreciated  in 
value  by  the  overcrowding  of  the  market  with  badly-grown  stuff.  We 
therefore  suggest  to  any  farmer  contemplating  vegetable  growing  to 
consider  if  his  land  is  of  suitable  quality,  situated  in  a locality  where 
he  can  obtain  an  unlimited  supply  of  manure  and  labour  (which  are 
most  essential),  and  within  an  easy  distance  of  a good  market. 
Without  well  studying  these  points  it  will  be  advisable  to  pause,  or 
the  consequences  may  be,  as  we  have  already  stated,  a loss  to  himself 
and  an  injury  to  market  gardeners,  especially  those  who  cultivate  so 
much  land  with  the  spade.  For  fruit  growing  we  should  advise  that 
the  deepest  soils  be  selected  in  the  most  suitable  localities,  and  where 
possible  a south-easterly  to  south-westerly  aspect;  it  is  also  most 
important  to  select  those  varieties  which  have  been  found  to  thrive  in 
that  particular  locality,  or  much  money  and  time  will  be  thrown 
away. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

James  Anderson,  149,  Commercial  Street,  Shoreditch. — Sacks,  Bags, 
Rick  Cloths,  Sfc. 

H.  J.  Jones,  Hope  Nursery,  Lewisham. — Select  Chrysanthemums. 
Benjamin  R.  Cant,  Colchester.— Roses. 

Frank  Cant,  Colchester. — Roses. 

Deane  and  Co.,  London  Bridge. — Garden  Furniture. 

Crompton  and  Fawkes,  Chelmsford. — Lean-to  and  Span  Greenhouses, 
Summer  Houses,  Boilers,  fyc. 

J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex.— Spring  Seed  List. 

Laing  and  Co  , Forest  Hill,  London,  S.E. — Seeds,  Novelties,  Begonias,  dec. 
C.  Fidler,  Beading. — Seed  Totatoes. 

Harrison  and  Sons,  Market  Place,  Leicester. — General  Seed  Catalogue. 
Webb  and  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge. — Spring  Catalogue. 


ANY  DOCTOR  WILL  TELL  YOU”  there  is  no  better  Cough  Medicine  than  Keating’s 
Lozenges.  One  gives  relief ; if  you  sutler  from  cough  try  them  but  once;  they  will  cure, 
and  they  will  not  injure  your  health;  they  contaia  only  the  purest  and  simplest  drugs, 
Becretly  and  skilfully  combined.  Sold  everywhere  iu  13fcd.  tins.— [Ad  vt.] 


MARKET  GARDENING  IN  THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

Hy  K.  Winn  ipi.d  (ju,ovtn. 

No.  1. 

Prevalent  ignorance  respecting  tho  Chauuol  Inlands  -unique  and  interesting 
territories — handsomo  and  populous  towns — inhabitant!  very  enter- 
prising— populations  and  areas — general  nppoaranco  of  Jersey  and 
Guernsey — highly  picturesque  and  exceedingly  productive — capital 
thoroughfares — land  tenure — little  or  no  pauperism  in  the  islands. 

How  few  ever  reflect  on  tho  momentous  question  of  the  food  supply  of 
million-peopled  London,  involving  as  it  does  the  consideration  that  tens 
of  thousands  of  persons  in  this  and  other  countries  are  constantly 
engaged  in  the  creation  of  this  supply.  Those  who  had  never  pre- 
viously studied  the  question  would  be  surprised  on  investigation  to 
discover  its  immensity,  and  would,  perhaps,  be  more  surprised  still  on 
comparing  the  several  items  of  this  supply,  to  find  that  horticultural 
produce  stood  so  high  in  the  list.  Prior  to  our  investigations  iu  West 
Cornwall,  the  results  of  which  were  recently  given  to  tho  readers  of 
this  paper,  we,  in  common  we  presume  with  many  others,  had  but  a 
faint  suspicion  of  the  extensive  horticultural  operations  that  were  being 
diligently  carried  on  in  that  remote  and  apparently  uncongenial  county. 
So  again  with  the  Channel  Islands,  we  believe  we  are  correct  in 
assuming  that  a somewhat  vague  notion  of  the  real  importance  of  these 
islands  as  a principal  source  of  the  vegetable,  flower,  and  fruit  supplies 
of  London,  and  the  large  provincial  towns,  exists  in  the  minds  of  most 
people.  Such  was  certainly  the  case  with  us.  But  a stay  in  the 
archipelago,  and  a careful  and  thorough  inquiry  into  the  whole  subject 
has  shown  us  how  dense  was  our  ignorance. 

The  Channel  Islands  are  not  the  terra  incognita  they  were  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago,  nevertheless  they  are  still  not  so  well  known  as  they 
might  be,  and  the  tourists  who  visit  them,  and  “do”  them  (which 
means  seeing  everything  and  learning  nothing)  in  the  short  season, 
when  it  would  be  in  such  very  bad  form  to  be  found  in  town,  can  know 
very  little  of  the  subject  about  which  we  are  going  to  treat. 

Some  one  writing  a few  years  ago  said,  “ I will  venture  to  assert 
that  more  is  actually  known,  and  more  accurate  information  to  be 
gathered  from  authentic  sources  respecting  the  smallest  of  the  colonies 
that  lie  in  the  Atlantic  or  Indian  Ocean  than  respecting  Jersey  or 
Guernsey.”  We  should  not  care  now  to  endorse  this  assertion  in  its 
entirety,  though  the  ignorance  which  still  prevails  in  the  minds  of 
many  thousands  of  Englishmen,  concerning  our  Norman  possessions,  i3 
astounding  and  really  lamentable.  The  position  of  the  group  is  plainly 
indicated  by  the  generic  name  of  Channel  Islands,  and  that  Jersey, 
Guernsey,  Alderney,  and  Sark  are  the  principal  islands  may  be 
generally  known ; but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  one  in  ten  could  tell 
anything  more  respecting  the  archipelago,  while  the  very  vaguest  ideas 
must  be  held  anent  the  inhabitants,  their  numbers,  occupation,  &c. 
Indeed,  to  the  majority  of  Englishmen  they  still  remain  often  little 
more  than  so  many  geographical  expressions. 

Yet  these  little  territories  are,  as  a whole,  particularly  unique  and 
worthy  of  attention.  The  singular  constitution  which  obtains  in  them 
affords  an  interesting  study  for  the  politician.  The  artist,  the 
geologist,  the  naturalist  will  each  find  special  attractions  ; whilst  for 
the  agriculturists  and  the  market  gardener  in  particular  the  attractions 
are  indeed  of  no  common  order. 

The  stranger  will  be  immensely  surprised  to  find  two  such  fine 
towns  as  St.  Helier’s,  in  Jersey,  and  St.  Peter’s  Port,  in  Guernsey ; 
the  one  with  a population  of  30,000,  and  the  other  with  16,000  inhabi- 
tants. St.  Helier’s,  in  particular,  is  a representative  English  town, 
modern  in  appearance,  and  with  comforts  and  luxuries  at  command, 
such  as  one  would  certainly  little  expect  to  find  in  so  remote  and 
isolated  a spot.  The  streets  are  many  of  them  broad,  with  lofty  and 
even  handsome  shops  and  buildings.  The  public  works  are  numerous 
in  both  towns,  and  reflect  immense  credit  on  the  inhabitants.  As 
evidence  of  the  spirited  enterprise  of  the  islands,  we  may  just  mention 
the  steam  tram  in  St,  Peter’s  Port,  which  was  one  of  the  first  in  the  king- 
dom, and  the  two  systems  of  railroads  which  traverse  the  Island  of 
Jersey.  Guernsey,  the  smaller  of  the  two  islands,  has  just  spent 
£16,000  in  building  a market  town,  and  has  lately  carried  a broad 
street  across  the  town  of  St.  Peter’s  Port,  from  the  harbour  to  the 
heights  above  the  town,  at  a cost  of  £10,000  ; and  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds  which  it  is  spending  on  its  harbour  works  are 
noticed  elsewhere.  These  figures  are  all  very  significant  and  astonish- 
ing. These  facts  cannot  be  considered  irrelevant  to  the  nature  of  these 
articles,  as  they  will  give  a little  needed  insight  into  the  general 
character  of  the  islands  and  their  inhabitants. 

To  speak  in  more  particular  terms,  we  may  say  that  the  chief 
islands  are  four  in  number,  viz,  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Alderney,  and 
Sark,  * which,  with  an  extreme  complication  of  rocks  and  islets,  form 
the  Channel  islands,  and  occupy  a deep  indention  of  land  formed  by 
part  of  the  coasts  of  Brittany  and  Normandy,  opposite  the  south  coast 
of  England. 

We  shall  proceed  now,  as  briefly  as  possible,  to  dispose  of  several 
matters  bearing  on  the  subject  under  consideration,  with  which  it  is 
as  well  to  be  acquainted,  and  which  should  certainly  be  included  in  an 
exhaustive  inquiry  such  as  we  intend  making. 

First  of  all,  then,  as  to  the  general  appearance  and  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  the  islands.  Jersey  may  be  descidbedas  a compact, 
oblong-shaped  island,  its  length  from  east  to  west  being  about  eleven 
statute  miles,  and  its  breadth  about  five  miles  at  the  broadest  part. 
Much  of  the  coast  line  is  low,  and  the  county  immediately  inland  has 
been  inundated,  at  some  remote  period,  by  vast  quantities  of  sand 

* The  population  and  the  area  respectively  of  the  four  islands  are  : Jersey,  60,000 
population,  39,680  acres ; Guernsey,  32,607  population,  16,003  acres ; Alderney* 
2,048  population,  1,962  acres;  Sark,  571  population,  1 ,274  acres. 
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which  are  traditionally  said  to  have  buried  a once  fruitful  and  populous 
district. 

The  form  of  Guernsey  is  nearly  triangular,  its  greatest  length  being 
about  seven  miles.  Like  Jersey,  much  of  the  coast  is  rockbound,  and 
of  considerable  elevation.  The  cliffs  extend  chiefly  along  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  island,  giving  the  elope  towards  the  north,  while  in 
Jersey  the  land  slopes  to  the  south.  Picturesqueness  of  the  very 
highest  order  is  the  dominating  feature  of  the  islands.  In  Jersey 
the  surface  is  less  broken  up  than  in  Guernsey,  but  the  former  is 
more  wooded,  and  vegetation  is  considered  by  seme  to  be  slightly 
more  prolific.  Comparisons,  however,  are  particularly  odious  in  this 
instance.  Both  islands  have  their  distinctive  and  distinguishing 
features,  but  they  agree  in  being  each  bountifully  blessed  by  nature. 
Professor  Ansted  has  truly  said  there  are  few  places  so  small  that  take 
so  long  to  see.  They  are  multum  in  parvo,  and  contain,  perhaps,  a 
greater  variety  of  charming  scenery  than  any  other  territory  of  the 
same  extent  in  Europe.  George  Henry  Lewes  remarks  that  the 
Americans  say  of  England  that  it  looks  like  a large  garden  ; “ What 
England  is  to  America,”  he  adds,  “ that  is  Jersey  to  England.”  * * * § 

The  land  is  cut  up  into  exceedingly  small  holdingsf,  and  is  culti- 
vated to  its  utmost  capacity  by  the  industrious  inhabitants.  Both 
Jersey  and  Guernsey  are  extremely  populous,  and  indeed  are  the  most 
populous  territories  of  their  size  of  the  British  possessions,  and, 
possibly,  the  most  thickly  peopled  of  any  part  of  Europe.  “The 
agricultural  population,”  says  Mr.  Thorntonf,  “is  more  than  four 
times  as  dense  as  in  England,  there  being  in  the  latter  country  only 
one  cultivator  to  17  acres  of  cultivated  ground,  while  in  Guernsey  and 
Jersey  there  is  one  to  about  four.  Yet  the  agriculture  of  those  islands 
maintains,  besides  cultivators,  non-agricultural  populations  respectively 
twice  and  four  times  as  dense  as  that  of  England.” 

Well-built  houses  and  substantial  villas  abound  on  every  side; 
indeed  the  number  of  these  houses  is  simply  astonishing.  Buildings 
that  in  England  would  be  mistaken  for  the  dwellings  of  large  farmers, 
or  even  private  gentlemen’s  houses,  will  be  found  here  to  belong — not 
rented — to  the  sturdy  and  prosperous  yeomen  and  peasant  farmers. 
The  roads  and  lanes  are  numerous,  and  kept  in  excellent  condition  ; 
there  is  usually  a path,  and  the  hedges  or  walls  on  either  side  are  in 
such  trim  order  and  perfect  repair  that  the  roads  in  both  islands  have 
a very  dressy  appearance,  not  observable  in  the  rural  parts  of  England. 
The  length  of  these  lanes  in  Jersey  alone  has  been  estimated  at  between 
300  and  400  miles.  Perhaps  in  no  part  of  England  could  so  many  fine 
thoroughfares  be  found  in  an  area  of  the  same  extent. 

On  the  condition  of  the  rural  population  of  the  Channel  Islands 
we  might  enlarge  at  length,  but  prefer  to  be  very  brief.  What  we 
have  said  already  will  have  prepared  anyone  for  the  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Hill,  to  the  effect  that  “the  happiest  community  which  it  has 
ever  been  my  lot  to  fall  in  with  is  to  be  found  in  this  little  island  of 
Guernsey  ” (“  Tait’s  Magazine  ” for  June,  1834),  “No  matter,”  says 
Sir  George  Head,  “ to  what  point  the  traveller  may  choose  to  bend  his 
way,  comfort  everywhere  prevails  ” (“  Home  Tour  through  various 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom”);  and  Mr.  Thornton  (previously 
quoted)  says,  “ Literally,  in  the  whole  island,  with  the  exception  of  a 
lew  fishermen’s  huts,  there  is  not  one  house  so  mean  as  to  be  likened 
to  the  ordinary  habitation  of  an  English  farm  labourer.” 

And  this  happy  state  of  things,  as  Mr.  Kay§  and  other  writers 
point  out,  is  the  direct  result  of  the  free  trade  in  land  which  exists  in 
these  islands,  and  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  land  into  a great  number 
of  small  properties.  It  has  been  remarked  that  everywhere  in  the 
world  except  in  our  own  country  we  find  general  markets  for  the 
general  accommodation  of  the  middle  and  working  classes  flourishing. 
“ All  who  have  travelled,”  says  Mr.  Kay,  “among  the  French  and 
German  country  towns  must  have  noticed  this.  The  wives  of  the 
small  farmers  and  market  gardeners  come  in  with  vegetables,  fruit, 
flowers,  eggs,  fowls,  and  all  the  produce  of  the  season.  In  all  the 
smallest  country  towns,  as  was  once  the  case  with  us,  these  markets 
are  to  be  found  flourishing.  They  are  of  the  greatest  value,  both  to 
the  small  farmers,  labourers,  and  general  inhabitants  of  the  locality, 
and  they  are  also  great  incentives  to  the  careful  production  of  many 
vegetables  and  fruits  which  would  otherwise  be  neglected.”  The 
prosperous  condition  and  good  supply  of  these  markets  is  often  a very 
fair  index  of  the  condition  and  prosperity  of  the  farmers  and  market 
gardeners  in  the  districts  around. 

Rev.  F.  B.  Zincke||,  writing  on  the  same  subject,  says:  “The 
people  who  supply  a market  of  this  kind  are  not  extensive  cultivators, 
but  peasant  proprietors.  Of  these  each  does  all  that  ingenuity  and 
labour  can  to  turn  every  square  foot  of  his  little  estate  to  the  best 
account.  Every  scrap  and  corner  of  it,  and  what  they  are  producing, 
and  what  they  can  be  made  to  produce  next  year  or  a dozen  years 
hence,  arc  constantly  mapped  in  his  mind’s  eye.  Here  is  a bit  of  wall 
or  an  angle  in  a back  yard  where  there  is  room  for  a fig  or  a plum 
tree.  The  fig  or  the  plum  tree  is  planted  before  this  bit  of  wall  or  in 
this  angle,  and  is  carefully  tended.  This  little  bit  of  grass  land  will 
support  a few  apple  trees.  The  apples  before  long  will  bo 
ripening  above  the  grass.  Before  his  potatoes  are  out  of  the 
ground  beet  or  brocoli  is  set  between  the  rows.  No  leaf 
of  this  beet  or  brocoli  will  rot  on  the  plant,  but,  as  soon  as 
it  has  done  its  duty  to  its  parent,  will  be  culled  for  the  cow.  The 
cow  will  supply  milk  and  butter  or  cheese  for  the  market.  . . These 

* '*  Hcaside  Studies,”  1858. 

f In  Jersey  thore  are  ‘2,508  estates,  and  in  Guernsey  1,002.  These  figures  do 
not  include  the  hundreds  of  houses,  with  tlioir  small  garden  attnehed,  owned  by 
the  peasantry 

J " A Plea  for  Peasant  Proprietorship.”  I!y  William  Thomas  Thornton,  C.H. 

§ Free  Trade  in  Land,  by  J.  Kay,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Q C.,  1885. 

||  Fortniyhtly  Feviiw,  No.  cix.  (new  series),  January,  1870. 


arc  the  people  who  supply  the  market  (both  the  home  and  English 
markets).  Every  week  the  good  housewife  herself  brings  to  the 
accustomed  stall  all  that  she  has  ready  for  sale.  This  insures  that 
everything  the  locality  can  produce  (and  under  this  system  every 
locality  can  be  made  to  produce  a great  variety  of  good  things)  should 
be  exhibited  in  the  market  place  in  great  abundance  and  at  very  mode- 
rate prices.  In  the  Guernsey  vegetable  market  I counted  upwards  of  a 
hundred  of  these  peasant  women  in  their  stands  at  one  time,  many  of 
them  exhibiting  twenty  baskets  of  garden  and  dairy  produce.  Those 
who  have  any  familiarity  with  the  growing  difficulty  experienced  in 
this  country,  possibly  a result  of  our  present  system  of  land  tenure,  in 
supplying  the  working  classes  in  our  towns  ” (and  he  might  have  added 
in  many  of  our  richest  rural  districts)  “ with  vegetables,  fruit,  eggs, 
butter,  and  milk,  will  regard  such  a market  as  that  of  Guernsey  as  of 
no  small  advantage  to  a locality.”  Our  excuse  for  giving  these  excerpts 
must  be  that  the  writers  quoted  have  said  almost  exactly  what  we 
wished  to  say,  and  in  far  more  suitable  language  than  we  could  have 
commanded. 

Of  the  land  laws  of  the  islands,  we  may  say  that  the  land  under 
the  true  old  feudal  system,  by  which  it  was  made  inalienable  from 
the  people,  is  held  in  small  quantities  of  from  five  to  eleven  or  twelve 
acres,  seldom  more,  is  cultivated  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  and 
is  handed  down  in  the  same  families  with  great  tenacity,  and  regularly 
as  a rule.  These  land  laws  are  very  old,  very  singular,  and  very  difficult 
to  understand.  Few  lawyers  in  Jersey  or  Guernsey  ever  thoroughly 
understand  them.  So  much,  however,  can  be  gleaned,  that  the  bulk 
of  the  people  hold  the  land,  till  it,  spend  their  money  on  it  with  the 
certainty  of  enjoyiDg  its  advantages,  and,  consequently,  to  live  here  is 
easy  for  the  poor,  industrious  man  or  person  with  small  means,  for 
the  taxation  is  light ; little  or  no  pauperism  exists ; tea,  tobacco, 
spirits,  good  wines  being  alike  free  of  duty.*  ” 
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NATIONAL  ROSE  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  December  17,  Mr.  Richard  Bloxham  in  the  chair.  There  were 
present:  Rev.  A.  Cheales,  Captain  Christy,  F.  Cant,  T.  W.  Girdlestone,  W. 
Rumsey,  G.  W.  Piper,  J.  Burrell,  T.  Gravely,  J.  Sargant,  A.  Slaughter,  H. 
Wallis,  A.  Turner,  W.  J.  Jefferies,  W.  H.  Williams,  B.  B.  Cant,  G.  Paul,  E. 
B.  Lindsell,  R.  Bloxham,  G.  Bunyard,  H.  Appleby,  T.  B.  Haywood,  and  the 
honorary  secretaries,  Rev.  H.  H.  D'Ombrain,  and  Mr.  Edward  Mawley.  The 
preliminary  arrangements  for  the  election  of  officers,  &c.,  being  completed, 
the  report  of  the  committee  was  presented,  and  agreed  to.  The  report  set  forth 
that  the  exhibition  of  the  society  at  South  Kensington  in  July  last  was  the 
largest  the  society  has  ever  held,  and  the  exhibition  at  Manchester  was  alto- 
gether satisfactory.  The  sub-committee  on  hybrid  teas  recommend  that 
these  be  in  future  exhibited  as  hybrid  perpetuals.  The  finances  of  the  society 
are  in  a satisfactory  state,  for  although  some  extra  expenses  have  been  in- 
curred, there  remains  a balance  of  fifty  pounds  to  carry  forward.  The 
exhibitions  arranged  for  in  the  coming  season  are  two  in  number,  one  being  at 
South  Kensington,  July  6,  the  other  at  Birmingham,  July  15.  The  privileges 
of  members  subscribing  one  pound  annually  include  two  private  view  tickets 
and  four  transferrable  tickets  admitting  at  the  same  time  as  the  general 
public.  Members  subscribing  ten  shillings  are  entitled  to  one  private  view 
ticket  and  two  transferrable  tickets.  Finally  the  report  alluded,  in  words  of 
respectful  regret,  to  the  death  of  Mr.  George  Baker,  of  Reigate,  a constant 
friend  of  the  cause,  and  a much  valued  officer  of  the  society. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  George  Paul,  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Girdlestone,  the 
recommendation  in  respect  of  the  exhibiting  of  hybrid  teas  was  adopted.  The 
total  of  income  was  six  hundred  pounds. 

A discussion  arose  on  the  most  suitable  place  foi  the  provincial  exhibition 
of  1887,  and  the  town  of  Nottingham  appeared  to  be  most  in  favour,  but 
nothing  was  decided.  The  society’s  medals  were  also  a subject  of  discussiou 
and  some  new  designs  were  acceepted.  It  was  also  agreed  that  in  the 
schedule  class  for  new  roses  “new  varieties  first  announced  in  English 
catalogues  in  1884,  or  subsequently,  should  be  admitted.” 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  year  1886 : President,  Rev. 
Canon  Hole  ; Vice-Presidents,  Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  T.  Boscawen,  Rev.  J.  M. 
Fuller,  Dr.  Robert  Hogg,  James  McIntosh;  Honorary  Treasurer,  T.  B. 
Haywood ; Hon.  Secretaries,  Rev.  II.  H.  D’Ombrain  and  E.  Mawley  ; 
General  Committee,  H.  Appleby,  Rev.  H.  A.  Berners,  Rev.  H.  B.  Biron,  R. 
Bloxam,  G.  Bunyard,  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  B.  R.  Cant,  Rev.  A.  Cheales, 
Captain  Christy,  E.  Claxton,  J.  Cranston,  C.  E.  Cutbill,  H.  H.  French,  Rev. 
F.  H.  Gall,  T.  W.  Girdlestone,  W.  J.  Grant,  T.  B.  Hall,  J.  Shirley  Hibbord, 
Rev.  Canon  Hodgson,  C.  F.  Hore,  J.  House,  VV.  J.  Jelferios,  E.  B.  Lindsell, 
Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  Rev.  F.  Page-Roberts,  G.  Paul,  F.  C.  Pawle,  Rev.  J.  II. 
Pemberton,  G.  W.  Piper,  G.  Prince,  W.  Rumsey,  J.  Sargant,  A.  Slaughter, 
A.  Turner,  E.  R.  Whitwell,  E.  Wilkins,  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  W.  H.  Williams. 


Purdon's  Irish  Farmers  and  Gardeners'  Almanac  is  of  special  value 
in  relation  to  the  rural  industries  of  the  neighbouring  isle,  and  doubt- 
less indispensable  in  the  case  of  men  who  are  not  content  to  let  all  the 
waves  go  over  them.  It  contains  lists  of  fairs  and  markets  in  Ireland, 
a list  of  post  towns  with  distances  from  Dublin,  and  a 
complete  body  of  statistics  illustrative  of  trade  and  commerce 
and  the  business  regulations  that  prevail  in  Ireland.  In  addition  to 
these  important  matters,  there  is  much  sound  information  on  farming 
and  gardening  that  has  its  uses  for  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
It  is  published  at  23,  Bachelor’s  Walk,  Dublin. 

* The  laws  and  oustoms  aro  talcon  from  Normandy,  and  so  provide  for  the  dis- 
posing of  all  estates  that  no  man  or  woman  can  by  will,  deed,  or  otherwise,  give  to  any 
<>(  their  children  either  a greater  or  lesser  share  or  proportion  of  their  estate  t'uiu 
what  the  law  has  directed. — Annuls  of  Hr]  British  Norman  hies. 
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HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  FOR  FORCING. 

By  W.  Kkmt. 

The  number  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  suitablo  for  forcing  is  not 
very  largo,  but  those  which  will  bo  mentioned  in  tho  course  of  those 
remarks  are  highly  attractive,  and  woll  able  to  afford  substantial 
assistance  in  maintaining  a good  display  of  flowers  in  the  conservatory 
throughout  the  early  part  of  the  year. 

The  general  directions  for  the  preparation  of  the  forcing  pit  or 
house,  and  the  regulation  of  the  temperature  and  atmospheric  con- 
ditions that  were  given  in  tho  Gardeners’  Magazine  of  November  28, 
pago  693,  will  apply  equally  as  much  to  the  herbaceous  plants  as  to 
the  hardy  shrubs.  There  is  not  any  occasion  to  have  tho  plants 
established  in  the  pots  previous  to  their  being  placed  in  tho  forcing 
pit ; for,  according  to  my  experience,  they  bloom  equally  as  well  when 
they  arc  potted  up  a short  time  pi’evious  to  their  being  started  as  when 
they  have  been  in  the  pots  long  enough  to  become  well  established. 
In  some  cases  the  results  are  even  more  satisfactory.  It  is  in'all  cases 
prudent  to  lift  the  plants  from  the  borders  as  soon  as  the  growth  has 
died  down,  because  after  the  middle  of  November  there  is  a possi- 
bility of  a frost  setting  in  sufficiently  sharp  to  render  it  diffioult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  lift  these  plants  when  desired,  thereby  causing  consider- 
able loss  of  time.  Moreover,  the  lifting  process  has  a tendency  to 
cause  the  plants  to  pass  into  a state  of  rest  more  quickly  than  they 
otherwise  would  do.  As  they  are  all  more  or  less  dwarf  in  growth, 
and  require  to  be  near  the  glass  when  making  new  growth,  they  should 
be  placed  in  the  bed  along  the  front  of  the  house.  But  when  the 
forcing  house  is  over  taxed  it  is  a good  practice  to  place  the  herbaceous 
plants  and  the  bulbs  in  a pit  where  they  can  be  placed  very  near  the 
glass.  It  is  a great  advantage  to  provide  a mild  hotbed  for  the  whole 
of  the  subjects  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions,  but  the  majority  of 
them  can  be  had  in  bloom  at  a very  early  period  without  the  assistance 
of  bottom  heat. 

Anthericum  liliastrum  is  exceedingly  useful  for  the  supply  of 
cut  flowers  early  in  the  year,  and  is  also  well  suited  for  conservatory 
decoration.  Hitherto,  I have  simply  afforded  the  protection  of  a cold 
frame,  as  it  naturally  blooms  so  early  that  with  the  shelter  of  glass  it 
flowers  during  March.  This  year  I shall  try  a few  examples  in  the 
forcing  pit,  and  give  them  a place  at  the  coolest  end.  Possibly  the  St. 
Bruno’s  lily  will  stand  a rather  high  temperature,  but  that  remains  to  be 
seen ; and  I should  advise  those  who  have  a rather  small  stock  of  bulbs 
to  proceed  rather  cautiously.  The  bulbs  should  be  put  in  five  or  six 
inch  pots,  and  be  packed  rather  close  together. 

Astilbe  barbata  is  too  well  known  to  need  much  comment.  But 
it  may  be  useful  to  state,  that  generally  speaking,  the  imported  clumps 
are  better  suited  for  early  forcing  than  those  of  home  growth.  Their 
superiority  in  this  respect  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  crowns  being  placed 
under  the  conditions  favourable  to  their  attaining  maturity  early  in 
the  year.  English  growers  appear  to  be  afraid  to  divide  the  clumps 
into  sufficiently  small  portions  to  ensure  the  production  of  strong 
crowns,  or  to  plant  them  in  positions  where  they  will  finish  their 
growth  and  ripen  off  early.  It  is  known  that  they  require  the  best 
attention  when  planted  in  a cool  moist  position,  and  these  are  invaria- 
bly set  apart  for  them.  But  if  the  astilbes  were  to  have  a warm  dry 
border  devoted  to  them,  and  be  assisted  with  liberal  supplies  of  water 
during  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  the  growth  would  be  completed 
at  an  earlier  period  than  is  usual,  and  respond  more  readily  to  the 
influence  of  artificial  heat.  The  variegated  form  has  very  much  finer 
flower  spikes  than  the  type,  and  deserves  to  be  largely  grown  for 
early  decorations.  At  present  it  is  rather  too  expensive  to  be  forced 
in  quantities.  The  clumps  should  be  put  in  pots,  proportionate  to  their 
size,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  this  date,  and  be  placed  in  a cold  pit 
in  readiness  for  draughting  to  the  forcing  pit  as  occasion  requires.  A 
rather  light  sandy  soil  should  be  used  in  potting  the  clumps. 

Campanula  fersicifolia  alba,  fl.  pl.,  is  so  distinct  in  style  from 
the  other  hardy  plants  suitable  for  forcing  that  a good  batch  should  be 
forced.  It  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  very  early  forcing  as  a few  of  the 
other  subjects,  and,  speaking  in  a general  way,  the  plants  should  not 
be  started  until  the  end  of  January,  and  be  then  brought  along  rather 
slowly  by  being  placed  at  the  coolest  end  of  the  house.  Strong  clumps 
should  be  lifted  from  the  beds  or  borders  and  be  put  in  five  or  six  inch 
pots,  as  may  be  most  convenient.  When  potted  they  should  be  placed 
in  a cold  pit,  with  abundant  ventilation,  until  they  are  taken  to  the 
structure  in  which  they  are  to  be  forced  into  bloom.  The  plants  have 
a very  pleasing  appearance  when  in  bloom,  and  the  flowers,  taken  off 
singly  and  mounted,  pan  be  turned  to  good  account  in  the  making  of 
bouquets  of  all  descriptions  and  the  filling  of  epergnes. 

Dielytra  spectabilis  continues  to  hold  its  own  as  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  for  forcing,  and  deservedly  so. 
Unsurpassed  in  effectiveness,  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  easily 
grown  and  readily  forced.  No  plant  can,  in  fact,  be  prepared  for 
forcing  with  less  difficulty,  and  none  of  them  will  respond  more  readily 
to  the  influence  of  artificial  heat.  Although  the  plants  can  be  forced 
without  much  trouble,  they  require  careful  attention  to  ensure  their 
perfect  development.  In  the  first  place  they  must  not  be  subjected  to 
an  excessive  temperature,  and  in  the  second  they  must  not  be  too  far 
removed  from  the  glass.  They  cannot  indeed  be  kept  too  close  to  the 
glass  without  actually  touching  it,  and  it  is  a good  plan  to  stand  the 
plants  upon  inverted  flower  pots  placed  on  the  bed.  They  must  also 
have  plenty  of  room  for  the  development  of  the  foliage,  as  very  little 
overcrowding  is  sufficient  to  materially  impair  their  effectiveness. 

~ Valley  is  everywhere  regarded  with  so  much  favour 
as  to  fully  justify  the  labour  necessary  to  have  a continuous  succession 
of  flowers  throughout  the  winter.  The  single  crowns  are  preferable  to 
the  clumps  for  forcing  early  in  the  winter,  and  for  the  first  batch  the 


Berlin  crowns  are  better  than  tho  Dutch,  as  they  start  more  quickly. 
For  starting  after  tho  middle  of  January  both  crowns  and  clumps  may 
bo  employed  with  equal  success.  When  grown  simply  for  the  supply 
of  cut  flowers  tho  crowns  should  be  put  in  pans  or  boxes,  but  when 
intended  for  tho  decoration  of  tho  conservatory  or  drawing  room  they 
should  be  grown  in  pots,  those  five  and  six  inches  in  diameter  being 
tho  most  suitablo.  For  whatever  purpose  the  crowns  are  required  they 
should  bo  packed  rather  close  together,  and  when  clumps  are  forced 
they  must  bo  put  into  pots  just  large  enough  to  conveniently  hold  them. 
In  starting  Lily  of  tho  Valley,  the  pots  or  other  receptacles  should  be 
plunged  in  a bed  of  which  the  heat  is  about  75  degrees,  and  be  then 
covered  to  a depth  of  six  inches  or  so  with  leaves  or  cocoa-nut  fibre 
refuse  ; the  covering  to  be  removed  when  the  flower  spikes  are  rising. 

Lilies  of  most  value  for  forping  arc  tho  old  Common  White, 
L.  candidum,  and  the  equally  well-known  L.  longijlorum.  When  these 
are  required  for  forcing  the  bulbs  of  both  lilies  should  be  potted  imme- 
diately the  stems  begin  to  die  down,  as  when  potted  early  they  become 
nicely  rooted  by  the  time  they  are  taken  to  the  forcing  pit.  It  is  not 
desirable  to  start  either  very  early  in  the  winter  or  in  a strong  heat, 
and  as  a rule  it  is  prudent  to  wait  until  the  middle  or  end  of  January 
before  starting  the  bulbs.  The  best  of  all  the  lilies  for  starting  early 
is  L.  Harrni,  which  bears  a striking  resemblance  to  L.  longiflorum. 

Spirjea  palmata,  although  less  useful  than  Astilbe  barbata,  is 
well  adapted  for  forcing,  and  medium-sized  examples  have  a very 
pleasing  appearance  when  nicely  flowered.  Clumps  just  large  enough 
to  be  put  in  six-inch  pots  are  the  most  suitable,  and,  as  a rule,  they 
should  not  be  started  until  quite  the  end  of  January.  It  is  also  desir- 
able to  avoid  pushing  them  too  hard. 

Solomon’s  Seal  is  not  particularly  showy,  but  it  is  useful  for 
associating  with  subjects  bearing  brightly-coloured  flowers,  and  for 
furnishing  sprays  for  dressing  epergnes,  especially  for  those  which 
have  tall  trumpet-like  tops.  In  many  instances  two  or  three  sprays 
will  be  sufficient  garniture  for  a tall  trumpet-like  glass  and  the  top  of 
an  epergne. 

APPLE  CULTURE. 

By  W.  Neild,  of  Withenshaw,  Northend.en,  Manchester. 

Owing  doubtless  to  the  numerous  exhibitions  of  fruit  held  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  to  reports  of  the  immense  quantities  of  apples 
imported,  the  intei'est  taken  in  their  cultivation  has  much  increased 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  the  demand  for  good  fruit  trees  is  also 
increasing.  I have  often  thought  that  it  would  be  better  to  plant 
apple  trees  in  villa  gardens  than  so  many  forest  trees,  which,  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  are  so  crowded  together,  that  they  have  not 
sufficient  space  in  which  to  show  their  true  character.  The  apple  is 
more  suitable,  as  regards  size  and  habit  of  growth,  for  planting  in 
gardens  of  limited  extent  than  any  kind  of  forest  tree.  There  are  few 
more  attractive  objects  than  a well-grown  apple  tree  when  in  full 
flower,  and  it  is  scarcely  less  interesting  when  in  fruit.  I would  not, 
of  course,  wholly  exclude  forest  trees  from  gardens  of  any  kind,  but 
I would  use  them  only  for  wind-breaks  and  for  shutting  out  unsightly 
objects.  In  no  instance  should  they  be  planted  where  they  cannot 
grow  to  their  full  size.  Many  object  to  planting  fruit  trees  in  this 
manner,  thinking  that  the  fruit  would  be  stolen  ; but  cases  of  robberies 
in  that  way,  except  near  large  towns,  are  few  and  far  between.  All, 
therefore,  who  design  and  plant  new  gardens,  or  renovate  old  ones, 
should  plant  fruit  trees  in  every  suitable  situation.  In  the  case  of 
gardens  already  planted  with  the  usual  kinds  of  forest  trees,  I should 
recommend  the  occupier  to  obtain  permission  from  the  owner  to 
remove  a certain  number  of  such  trees  and  substitute  apple  trees.  A 
common  saying,  probably  correct  some  years  ago,  was  “ Plant  pears 
for  your  heirs,”  but  that  remark  cannot  be  applied  to  apples,  for  some 
fruit  very  early,  notably  Stirling  Castle  and  Lord  Suffield  varieties, 
which  usually  produce  fruit  in  two  years  from  the  time  of  being 
grafted  or  budded. 

The  selection  of  varieties  proved  to  succeed  in  the  soil  and 
atmosphere  of  any  particular  district  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
for  although  some  sorts  may  be  seen  in  many  orchards  or  fruit  gardens 
throughout  the  country,  and  usually  produce  good  crops,  there  are  also 
many  sorts  which  fail  to  fruit  except  in  the  most  favourable  situations. 
Those,  therefore,  who  contemplate  planting  fruit  trees  should  visit 
neighbouring  gardens  and  get  the  names  of  the  best  varieties  found  to 
succeed  in  them.  It  is  better  to  plant  several  trees  of  one  variety 
known  to  succeed  than  to  plant  a large  number  of  doubtful  sorts.  New 
varieties,  too,  should  not  be  planted  extensively  until  they  are  proved 
to  be  useful  sorts,  and  an  improvement  on  older  kinds.  Owners  of 
trees  injudiciously  selected  often  complain  of  want  of  success.  It  is 
useless,  they  say,  trying  to  grow  fruit  in  their  gardens,  as  their  soil 
and  atmospheric  conditions  are  unsuitable  for  fruit  growing.  Now, 
if  in  this  case  good  local  free-fruiting  kinds  had  been  planted,  failure 
under  good  management  would  have  been  next  to  impossible.  The 
following  culinary  varieties  have  been  proved  to  succeed  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. They  are  placed  in  the  order  in  which  they  come  into  use 
— viz.,  Lord  Suffield,  Grenadier,  Pott’s  Seedling,  Ecklinville  Seedling, 
Stirling  Castle,  Old  Hawthornden,  Cellini,  Warebam  Russet,  Dume- 
low’s  Seedling,  Golden  Noble,  Alfriston,  and  Northern  Greening ; 
these  will  form  a succession  for  several  months.  For  market  purposes 
there  is  no  apple  in  my  opinion  that  will  give  as  good  returns  as  Lord 
Suffield.  Of  dessert  varieties  the  following  are  the  most  desirable  with 
which  I am  acquainted.  They  arc  placed  in  the  order  in  which  they 
ripen — viz  , Devonshire  Quarrenden,  Summer  Thorle,  Kerry  Pippin. , 
King  of  the  Pippins,  Adams’  Pearmain,  Golden  Reinette,  Cox’s  Orange 
Pippin,  Ribston  Pippin,  Blenheim  Orange,  Court  Pendu  Plat,  Old 
Nonpareil,  and  Stunner  Pippin.  It  will  be  seen  that  I give  the  pre- 
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ference  to  culinary  varieties  by  placing  them  first,  as  I consider  them 
of  more  importance  than  dessert  sorts. 

In  purchasing!  fruit  trees  it  is  important  to  have  them  true  to 
name.  It  is  very  disappointing  when,  after  a year  or  two’s  culture,  it 
iB  found  that  some  worthless  variety  has  been  substituted  for  a good 
one.  I am  aware  that  mistakes  do  sometimes  happen  which  are  diffi- 
cult to  avoid,  but  I can  also  say  that  there  are  instances  in  which 
wrong  varieties  have  been  sent  out  that  could  scarcely  be  attributed 
to  mistakes.  Choose  clean,  evenly-balanced  young  trees,  vigorous  in 
growth,  and  avoid  those  of  a sickly,  stunted  character,  as  such  seldom 
make  thrifty  trees.  Never  purchase  trees  with  moss  or  lichen  growing 
on  them,  or  any  that  are  affected  with  canker  or  blight.  Those  who 
have  not  sufficient  knowledge  or  experience  to  select  good  plants  will 
find  it  best  to  leave  their  selection  to  some  reliable  nurseryman  who 
makes  a specialty  of  growing  fruit  trees  for  sale.  This  has  been  a 
good  year  for  most  kinds  of  fruit,  especially  apples,  though  the  yield 
is  not  so  abundant  as  was  anticipated  when  the  trees  were  in  flower. 
Fruit  dropping  has  been  very  prevalent,  owing  to  its  having  set  so 
thickly  and  to  the  want  of  rain  at  a time  when  it  was  greatly  needed 
to  assist  the  swelling  thereof.  The  rainfall  for  July  was  D36  inches, 
the  average  for  the  same  month  during  the  previous  four  years  being 
about  370  inches.  Strong  winds  have  also  been  prevalent  and  have 
blown  off  large  quantities  of  fruit.  Standard  trees  have  suffered  much 
more  in  this  respect  than  bushes  or  pyramids.  In  this  neighbourhood 
the  spring  was  cold  and  late.  Vegetation  may  be  said  to  have  been 
almost  at  a standstill  from  the  middle  of  February  to  the  midlle  of 
April ; then  we  had  some  fine  warm  days,  the  thermometer  registering 
between  70  deg.  and  80  deg.  in  the  shade  ; this  had  a quickening  effect, 
and  everything  then  made  rapid  progress,  so  that  before  the  end  of 
April  our  plums,  currants,  and  gooseberries,  and  many  pear  trees  were 
in  full  flower.  A sharp  frost,  however,  which  occurred  in  May,  proved 
most  disastrous  to  the  plum  crop,  and  in  less  degree  to  pears  and  bush 
fruits.  Apple  trees  escaped  with  comparatively  little  injury,  although 
large  numbers  of  flowers  were  fully  expanded  and  the  remainder  were 
far  advanced  towards  that  stage.  Not  only  were  fruit  trees  full  of 
bloom  this  year,  but  also  all  sorts  of  flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  a con- 
dition doubtless  brought  about  by  the  unusually  dry  and  warm  weather 
which  we  had  last  summer  and  autumn  having  thoroughly  ripened  the 
wood. 

Soil  and  Planting.-— Apple  trees  may  be. grown  in  almost  any 
description  of  soil  provided  it  is  properly  drained,  but  they  succeed 
best  in  a moderately  heavy  loam  from  twelve  inches  to  eighteen  inches 
in  depth.  If  the  land  to  be  planted  is  of  a very  sandy  description,  a 
dressing  of  marl  in  proportion  to  the  character  of  the  soil  to  be  dealt 
with  should  be  applied  and  thoroughly  incorporated  therewith  by 
trenching.  The  marl,  being  very  retentive  of  moisture,  will  act  as  a 
reservoir  for  storing  water  for  the  use  of  the  tree  during  a season  of 
drought ; upon  examining  the  marl  it  will  be  found  that  the  roots  have 
taken  possession  of  it.  It  will  be  much  better  if  the  land  to  be  planted 
has  not  previously  been  occupied  by  trees  of  any  description;  if  it  has, 
a few  barrowloads  of  fresh  soil  should  be  introduced ; that  from  a 
pasture  field  will  answer  best  if  it  can  be  conveniently  obtained,  but  any 
other  good  soil  not  recently  occupied  by  trees  will  do.  In  this  the  tree 
should  be  planted  in  order  to  give  it  a good  start.  Inplantingonlightlaud 
ahole.or  pitasit  is  sometimes  called,  is  made  slightly  higher  in  the  centre 
than  the  outside,  and  wider  than  the  extremities  of  the  roots  will  reach. 
As  regards  depth,  the  planter  should  be  guided  by  the  formation  of 
the  roots  and  the  size  of  the  tree  ; generally,  from  six  inches  to 
eight  inches  will  be  sufficiently  deep  for  young  trees  six  or  seven  years 
of  age.  In  planting  on  heavy  retentive  land  it  is  best  to  place  the 
trees  on  the  surface  and  cover  their  roots  with  the  surrounding  soil ; 
but  if  the  land  be  low-lying  and  subject  to  periodical  floodings,  the 
best  plan  is  to  throw  the  soil  into  mounds  or  broad  ridges  and  plant 
a row  of  trees  along  the  centre  of  each  ridge  or  one  tree  on  each 
mound.  By  adopting  this  method  the  roots  may  be  kept  above  the 
water  level.  All  injured  roots  or  any  that  appear  likely  to  grow  in  a 
downward  direction  should  be  cut  off  with  a sharp-edged  knife  in  a 
slanting  upward  direction.  The  tree  should  then  be  placed  in  the  hole 
or  on  the  level,  as  the  case  may  be.  Its  lower  roots  should  be  spread 
out  in  all  directions,  and  covered  with  soil  up  to  the  level  of  the  next 
tier  of  roots,  when  they  also  [must  be  spread  out  and  embedded  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  so  proceed  until  all  the  roots  are  covered  to  a 
depth  of  three  inches  or  four  inches.  It  is  a great  mistake  to  bury  all 
the  roots  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole.  They  should  bo  spread  out  in  a 
nearly  horizontal  position.  The  soil  should  be  firmly  trodden  down  as 
the  work  proceeds. 

Time  to  Plant  and  Staking. — October  is  the  best  time  of  year 
in  which  to  plant,  as  theu  the  young  wood  of  the  current  year’s  growth 
is  getting  matured  and  not  likely  to  shrivel,  and  there  is  sufficient 
warmth  iu  the  earth  to  keep  the  roots  in  a state  of  activity,  so  that 
the  tree  becomes  fairly  established  before  severe  weather  occurs.  It 
is  important  for  the  after  well-being  of  the  trees  that  they  should  not 
he  transplanted  during  frosty  weather,  nor  when  the  soil  is  in  wet 
condition.  All,  except  very  small  ones,  should  be  staked  to  prev<  nt 
the  wind  blowing  them  over  or  swaying  them  to  and  fro,  as  their  small, 
fibrous  roots  would  thereby  get  broken  or  injured.  The  best  method 
of  staking  small  or  medium-sized  trees,  by  which  they  receive  less 
injury  to  their  bark  than  by  any  other  with  which  I am  acquainted,  is 
to  place  a stake  of  sufficient  length  and  strength  at  an  angle  of  45  deg. 
two  feet  or  three  feet  from  the  bole  thereof,  so  as  to  avoid  injury  to 
the  roots.  The  main  stem,  at  about  two-thirds  of  its  height  from  the 
ground,  should  be  fastened  to  the  stake  by  means  of  a handful  of 
straight  straw  passed  round  tbo  tree  and  tied  with  tarred  cord  on  the 
side  next  the  stake,  then  part  the  straw  and  place  it  round  the  stake,  to 
which  it  should  be  securely  fastened.  After  planting  and  staking, 


there  should  be  a mulching  of  partially  decayed  manure  six  inches  deep 
applied  over  the  roots  to  exclude  frost  and  to  prevent  the  too  rapid 
escape  of  heat  and  moisture.  All  trees,  especially  such  as  have  been 
transplanted  or  root-pruned,  should  be  well  watered  during  the  follow- 
ing summer  if  they  exhibit  any  signs  of  dryness  at  the  roots.  The 
surface  of  the  soil  in  which  the  roots  are  placed  should  frequently  be 
disturbed  with  a Dutch  hoe  to  keep  down  weeds  and  prevent  evapora- 
tion during  dry  and  windy  weather.  The  ground,  so  far  as  the  roots 
extend,  should  not  be  dug,  as  it  is  impossible  to  do  so  without  destroy- 
ing some  of  the  fibres,  which  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  tree, 
and  which  we  should  by  all  means  endeavour  to  keep  near  the  surface. 

Of  the  several  forms  of  trees,  perhaps  the  most  useful  for 
gardens  is  the  bush-shaped  ; this  offers  many  advantages  to  the  culti- 
vator compared  with  standard  trees.  It  is  much  more  convenient  for 
pruning,  cleaning,  and  gathering  the  fruit,  and  is  not  so  liable  to  be 
injured  by  high  winds,  which  frequently  destroy  a great  portion  of  the 
fruit  of  large  trees  and  cause  irreparable  injury  by  breaking  off 
branches,  while  low-growing  trees  escape  with  comparatively  little 
injury.  Bushes  on  the  crab  or  free  stock  may  be  planted  from  ten  feet 
to  twelve  feet  apart ; but  from  six  feet  to  eight  feet  will  be  sufficient 
for  those  worked  on  the  Paradise  stock.  When  planted  at  these 
distances,  there  is  a free  circulation  of  air  amongst  the  branches,  and 
they  do  not  overshadow  each  other.  The  intervening  spaces  may  be 
planted  with  vegetables  or  bush  fruit  until  such  time  as  they  are 
required  by  the  roots  of  the  permanent  trees.  Standard  trees  may  be 
planted  in  sheltered  situations  where  there  is  sufficient  space  for  them 
to  develop  their  full  size.  Such  trees,  if  the  variety  is  suitable  for  the 
district,  generally  bear  heavy  crops — probably  more  than  could  be 
grown  on  bush  trees  cn  the  same  area  of  land.  Apple  trees  in  this 
neighbourhood,  particularly  young  ones,  frequently  produce  a large 
number  of  gross  watery  shoots,  especially  if  their  roots  are  allowed  to 
go  down  into  cold,  heavy  soil  which  contains* ajarge  amount  of  water. 
These  continue  to  grow  far  into  [the  autumn,  and  require  a higher 
temperature  and  drier  atmosphere  to  thoroughly  mature  than 
moderately  strong  wood,  and  unless  properly  ripened  it  will  be  of  little 
value  for  fruit- bearing.  Unripened  wood  cannot  withstand  sharp 
frosts  without  injury.  The  sap  channels  get  ruptured,  and  canker  as  a 
consequence  destroys  the  tree,  or  renders  it  of  such  little  value  that  it 
has  to  be  removed.  I have  frequently  noticed  the  flowers  of  various 
kinds  of  fruit  trees  drop  off  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days  after 
they  have  opened,  the  cause  of  which  is  generally  attributed  to  the 
effects  of  frosts  or  north-east  winds,  but  the  real  [cause  is  unripe 
wood.  If  the  flowers  are  carefully  examined,  they  will  be  found  to  be 
imperfectly  formed.  In  order  to  assist  the  thorough  ripening  of  the 
wood  in  the  case  of  over-luxuriant  trees,  I would  recommend  root- 
pruning  or  transplanting,  operations  which  will  seldom  be  required 
after  the  trees  have  been  brought  into  free-bearing  condition.  By 
root-pruning  a tree  may  be  prevented  from  making  a quantity  of  super- 
fluous growth  that  would  have  to  be  cut  off  at  the  winter  pruning. 
Trees  that  have  set  their  fruit  too  thickly  will  be  benefited  by  thinning 
out  all  unshapely  ones,  or  any  that  are  shaded  by  overhanging  branches ; 
afterwards  apply  a mulching  of  good  manure  to  assist  the  swelling-off 
of  the  fruit,  and  to  prepare  the  tree  for  bearing  future  crops.  When 
attention  is  not  given  to  this  matter,  the  tree  frequently  becomes  too 
exhausted  to  bring  its  fruit  to  perfection. 

In  root-pruning,  the  size  of  the  tree  to  be  operated  upon 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  order  to  determine  the 
length  of  root  to  be  left ; from  three  feet  to  six  feet  from  the  bole 
wilfbe  sufficient  for  medium-sized  trees.  The  best  way  is  to  dig  a 
trench  two  feet  deep  and  sufficiently  wide  to  allow  the  workmen  to 
undermine  the  ball  of  earth  in  order  to  ascertain  if  any  roots  are 
taking  a downward  direction;  any  found  doing  this  should  either  be 
cut  off  or  brought  nearer  the  surface.  Trees  that  have  been  annually 
or  bi-annually  root-pruned  or  transplanted  may  have  their  roots 
shortened  entirely  round,  but  any  that  have  not  been  accustomed  to 
this  treatment  should  only  have  one  side  operated  on  at  once.  A few 
years  ago  there  was  a theory  promulgated  that  a fruit  tree  was 
possessed  of  three  distinct  sets  of  roots  for  three  distinct  purposes— 
firstly,  the  wood  roots,  which  were  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the 
enlargement  of  the  tree  ; secondly,  the  tap-root,  which  was  for  anchor- 
ing the  tree  ; and  thirdly,  the  fruit  roots,  which  were  said  to  be  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  fruit,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  support- 
ing the  tree  or  increasing  the  size  thereof.  I never  had  any  belief  in 
this  theory,  but  for  the  purpose  of  convincing  others  that  there  was 
no  reliance  to  bo  placed  on  it  we  tried  the  experiment  two  years  ago  of 
removing  all  the  so-called  “ fruit  roots  ” from  a young  apple  tree  which 
had  never  borne  any  fruit  up  to  that  time.  Last  year  it  set  its  first 
crop,  but  owing  to  the  severe  check  which  it  received  from  the  loss  of 
so  many  of  its  feeders  nearly  all  the  fruit  dropped  off  prematuicly. 
This  year  it  has  brought  a good  crop  to  perfection,  and  has  cvciy 
! appearance  of  doing  so  next  year  arid  for  many  years  to  come.  When 
removing  the  earth  from  amongst  the  roots  we  carefully  looked  loi  a 
tap-root,  but  thcro  was  nono  to  be  found.  Amongst  the  large  number 
of  trees  that  I have  either  planted  or  assisted  in  planting,  1 do  not 
recollect  having  seen  ono  with  a tap-root  whero  the  tree  had  been 
previously  transplanted.  Such  roots  are  invariably  removed  when  the 
plants  aro  taken  out  of  the  seed  bed  ; therefore  when  root-pruning 
there  need  be  no  fear  of  cutting  off  the  “ fruit  roots,  and  it  there 
happens  to  bo  a tap-root  the  tree  will  be  all  the  hotter  for  its  removal. 
The  principal  objects  of 

Branch- pruning  are  that  light  and  air  may  be  freely  admitted  to 
all  parts  of  the  tree  to  ripen  the  fruit,  which  should  be  equally  dis- 
tributed thereon,  and  to  prepare  the  wood  for  producing  future  crops. 
When  summer  pruning  is  considered  necessary,  it  should  be  done 
during  the  latter  part  of  August ; if  performed  much  earlier  in  the 
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season,  it  causes  a number  of  shoots  to  bo  produced  which  have  an 
injurious  effect,  and  which  have  to  bo  cut  off  at  the  winter  pruning. 
The  upper  half  of  the  tree  should  bo  done  first;  all  shoots  except 
leaders  should  be  shortened  to  within  six  inches  of  their  base,  and  a 
week  later  the  lower  half  may  bo  treated  in  the  same  manner.  The 
winter  pruning  should  be  performed  as  soon  as  convenient  after  the 
fall  of  the  leaf  in  order  that  the  wounds  may  soon  heal  and  cause  as 
little  injury  as  possible  from  loss  of  sap.  Leadin','  shoots  should  bo 
left  from  12  inches  to  18  inches  in  length  according  to  their  strength 
and  stato  of  maturity.  All  unriponed  wood  should  bo  removed,  cut  to 
a bud  placed  in  the  direction  in  which  it  is  desired  the  branch  should 
grow  in  order  to  form  a symmetrical  tree.  Lateral  shoots,  with 
the  exception  of  any  that  aro  required  to  form  fruit-bearing 
branches,  should  be  cut  back  to  within  two  or  three  buds 
of  their  baso.  When  the  tree  has  attainod  tho  desired  size, 
the  leading  shoots  may  bo  treated  the  same  as  lateral  shoots. 
Standards  should  be  allowed  to  assume  their  natural  habit  of  growth, 
merely  thinning  out  superfluous  branches  or  any  that  rub  against 
each  other  ; all  dead  spurs  or  branches  and  young  shoots  which  spring 
from  the  bole  should  also  bo  removed.  I11  pruning,  a sharp  knife 
should  be  used.  Draw  it  in  an  upward  direction,  leaving  a smooth 
clean  cut.  In  removing  young  shoots,  about  an  inch  of  wood  should 
be  left  above  the  bud  which  is  intended  to  take  the  lead.  In  cutting 
out  a thick  branch,  it  should  be  cut  as  close  as  possible  to  the  bole  or 
branch  from  which  it  proceeds  in  such  a manner  as  will  prevent  water 
from  lodging  upon  it,  and  in  order  that  the  bark  may  cover  the  wound 
as  soon  as  possible.  When  a saw  is  used  to  remove  a branch,  the 
wood  ehould  afterwards  be  trimmed  with  a knife,  and  a coat  of 
painter’s  knotting  applied  to  exclude  moisture. 

For  Destroying  Moss  or  Lichen  on  fruit  trees  there  is  nothing 
better  than  lime  thinned  to  the  consistency  of  limewash,  and  strained 
through  a fine  sieve  or  thin  canvas  to  exclude  all  rough  sediment.  It 
will  then  be  ready  for  applying  to  the  trees  either  by  means  of  a 
syringe  or  garden  engine.  For  the  destruction  of  scale  or  American 
blight  I have  tried  many  insecticides,  but  have  found  nothing  better 
nor  so  cneap  as  soap  and  paraffin  oil  prepared  in  the  following  manner  : 
To  make  four  gallons  of  the  mixture,  take  half  a pound  of  soap  and 
half  a pint  of  paraffin  ; place  them  in  a bucket  or  other  suitable  vessel, 
and  add  two  or  three  quarts  of  boiling  water  ; stir  the  mixture  until 
the  soap  is  dissolved,  and  then  add  the  remainder  of  the  water.  This 
mixture  may  be  applied  by  means  of  a syringe  in  the  following 
manner  : Draw  up  a syringeful  and  discharge  it  into  the  bucket,  and 
when  the  mixture  is  agitated  draw  up  another  and  apply  it  to  the  tree. 
As  American  blight  winters  in  the  soil  underneath  the  trees,  it  would 
be  advisable  to  have  the  soil  removed  from  under  affected  trees  to  a 
safe  distance  and  burnt,  so  as  to  entirely  eradicate  the  insect. 

Harvesting  the  Fruit. — It  is  important  that  fruit  should  be 
carefully  gathered  and  stored  in  some  suitable  building.  It  should  not 
be  shaken  off  the  tree,  as  in  that  way  it  is  certain  to  get  damaged,  and 
all  injured  fruits  soon  decay.  The  trees  should  be  gone  over  twice, 
each  time  selecting  only  fruits  that  are  quite  ready  for  gathering. 
This  may  easily  be  ascertained  by  gently  lifting  each  fruit  into  a 
horizontal  position ; if  the  stalk  parts  freely  from  the  wood  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  fruit  is  ripe.  When  gathered  let  them  be  taken  to 
the  fruit-room,  and  there  placed  on  wooden  shelves  without  any  cover- 
ing of  bay  or  straw,  as  these  deteriorate  the  flavour.  All  fruits  should 
be  placed  in  single  layers,  and  should  not  be  disturbed  until  required 
for  use.  They  should,  however,  be  examined  at  least  once  every  week 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  any  decaying  ones,  as  if  these  are  allowed 
to  remain  they  affect  the  others. 


A CHAPTER  ON  VIOLETS. 

By  Joseph  Macdonald. 

It  cannot  be  wrong  to  say  that  for  all  practical  purposes  the 
best  violet  in  cultivation  is  Marie  Louise.  So  far  as  I know 
— and  I have  grown  it  extensively,  both  in  frames  and  in 
the  open  for  the  past  ten  years— it  has  not  one  fault.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  a capital  grower,  caring  very  little  what  sort  of  soil 
it  is  planted  in  ; and  in  the  next  place,  it  may  he  said  to  be  always 
in  flower,  and  it  is  in  perfect  condition,  when  suitably  treated,  from 
the  beginning  of  September  to  the  end  of  April.  At  other  times,  if  the 
plants  have  not  been  recently  disturbed,  flowers  may  be  found  on 
them,  and  in  respect  to  the  size  of  the  flowers  and  for  fragrance,  no 
other  sort  surpasses  it,  and  few  can  equal  it.  That  is  not  all : it  is  such 
a vigorous  grower  that  it  is  more  readily  increased  than  any  sort  of 
violet  I know  with  double  flowers.  The  best  double  sort,  with  white 
flowers,  is  Swanley  White,  or  Comte  Brazza,  as  they  are  undoubtedly 
one  and  the  same.  As  a single  variety  I think  the  Czar  cannot  be 
beaten,  as  the  individual  blossoms  are  very  large  and  very  sweet 
scented. 

In  regard  to  soil,  violets  are  not  near  so  particular  as  some  other 
plants ; at  the  same  time,  the  better  the  soil  the  more  vigorously  they 
grow,  and  consequently  the  larger  and  more  numerous  are  the  flowers. 
1 am  quite  satisfied  that  when  the  position  is  well  drained  they  are 
very  grateful  for  a bit  of  thoroughly  rotten  farmyard  manure,  and 
when  they  are  grown  in  pots  or  in  beds  of  soil  in  frames,  the  best  com- 
post for  them  is  three  parts  loam  and  one  part  manure,  and  if  little 
lumps  of  turf  are  mixed  up  with  the  compost  the  roots  will  quickly  lay 
hold  of  it  in  a way  which  shows  that  they  like  it. 

With  respect  to  propagating  violets,  it  is  a common  practice  to 
increase  them  by  pulling  to  pieces  the  old  plants  and  selecting  the 


young  side  growth  for  future  plants.  I am  aware  that  they  do  fairly 
well  that  way.  But  that  is  not  the  best  way  to  get  the  largest 
flowers  , at  leust  such  is  my  opinion.  I have  tried  that  plan,  and  I 
have  also  raised  them  from  cuttings  made  from  the  points  of  the  young 
runners,  and  I am  quite  satisfied  that  I get  much  the  largest  and  the 
greatest  number  of  flowers  from  these.  Therefore,  l advise  all  who 
aro  specially  interested  in  violet  cultivation  to  raise  their  stock  of 
plants  in  the  same  way,  as  it  is  not  much  more  trouble  to  get  up  a 
stock  from  cuttings  than  it  is  by  dividing  them. 

We  take  off  the  cuttings  about  the  middle  of  February  and  insert 
about  a dozen  in  a 48  pot,  and  then  place  them  in  a melon  or  cucumber 
frame  where  they  get  some  bottom  heat,  and  in  about  threo  weeks  they 
form  roots,  when  they  are  taken  to  a close,  warm  house  to  gain  strength 
with  tho  aid  of  both  sun  and  air.  After  threo  or  four  weeks  they  go 
to  a cool  house  in  which  wo  keep  bedding  plants.  Hero  they  get  well 
hardened.  At  one  time  I put  each  plant  singly  in  a 3-inch  pot,  but  it 
required  more  time  and  room  than  1 could  spare.  So  now  I let  them 
remain  in  the  cutting  pots  until  it  is  time  to  plant  them  out,  which  is 
generally  about  the  end  of  May.  I havo  also  put  in  the  cuttings  in 
April  with  very  good  results  ; but  of  course  tho  earlier  they  are  struck 
the  larger  the  plants  are. 

A good  deal  of  the  future  success  depends  on  the  strength  of  the 
plants  in  the  autumn,  and  that  will  depend  on  how  they  are  treated 
during  the  summer.  In  naturally  dry  soils  it  is  not  unusual  for  the 
plants  to  get  infested  with  red  spider  in  a hot  summer.  For  that  reason 
a cool,  shady  border  is  the  proper  place  for  them,  but  it  is  of  little  use 
to  attempt  to  grow  the  better  forms  of  double  violets  in  a poor  soil,  as 
they  like  it  moderately  heavy  and  rich,  and  seeing  that  most  of  us 
require  sound,  healthy  plants  to  flower  during  the  winter  a little  extra 
attention  in  the  preparation  of  the  soil  will  be  rewarded.  Before 
planting,  the  position  should  be  first  dug  up  and  the  whole  well  broken 
to  pieces.  Then  a fair  sprinkle  of  well-rotted  manure  should  be 
spread  on  the  surface,  and  forked  in  so  as  to  well  mix  it  with  the  soil. 
A rather  fine  surface  is  also  necessary  to  receive  the  young  plants, 
which  may  be  put  out  nine  inches  apart  each  way.  They  will  not 
be  very  large  plants  at  the  time  they  are  put  out,  but  it  is  surprising 
how  quickly  young  plants  from  cuttings  develope  into  robust  compact 
clumps.  They  will  be  quite  large  enough  for  any  purpose  by  the 
autumn.  As  a matter  of  fact,  medium-size  plants  are  better  than  huge 
clumps,  for  if  they  are  very  large  the  centre  holds  moisture  so  much 
that  many  of  the  flowers  and  leaves  damp  off  during  the  winter. 
Attention  must  be  paid  during  the  summer  to  the  roots  to  see  that  they 
do  not  suffer  for  the  want  of  water ; but  if  they  are  planted  on  a cool 
north  border,  a soaking  of  water  once  a week  in  dry  weather  will  be 
sufficient  for  them. 

It  is  necessary  now  to  go  back  to  the  single  varieties,  as  there 
are  many  who  like  to  grow  them,  especially  such  as  the  Czar  and 
Victoria  Begina,  and  in  regard  to  propagating  them  I may  say  that 
I raise  my  stock  of  these  also  from  cuttings  ; but  there  is  another 
simple  way  of  securing  young  plants  from  the  runners,  and  that  is  to 
get  them  from  layers  in  the  same  way  that  strawberries  are  laid  for 
forcing.  The  easiest  way  is  to  peg  the  runner  down  on  the  ground  and 
lay  a little  mound  of  fine  soil  over  it  at  the  point  which  closely  rests  on 
the  soil.  Before  I took  to  raising  cuttings  my  favourite  way  of  raising 
these  was  to  get  a piece  of  turf  two  inches  square  and  an  inch  thick, 
and  to  peg  the  runner  on  the  turf,  into  which  it  soon  pushed  roots,  and 
was  ready  for  putting  into  pots  or  planting  out  after  they  were  severed 
from  the  parent  plants. 

The  single  varieties,  like  the  double  ones,  are  admirably  suited  to 
be  grown  in  pots,  and  those  grown  in  pots  from  the  first  will  flower 
more  freely  than  those  planted  out  during  the  summer  and  put  into 
pots  in  the  autumn.  The  best  soil  for  violets  that  are  to  be  grown 
altogether  in  pots  is  a good  fibrous  loam  ; manure  is  not  necessary.  If 
the  loam  should  be  of  a heavy  nature  I would  add  to  it  one  part  leaf 
soil  and  a good  sprinkle  of  coarse  grit  or  sand. 

The  plants  that  are  to  be  grown  in  frames  for  winter  flowering 
should  have  all  the  runners  cut  off  before  they  are  lifted,  and  those 
growing  or  to  be  put  into  pots  must  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way. 

The  pits  or  frames  that  are  to  be  occupied  with  violets  through  the 
winter  should  be  filled  up  with  soil,  so  that  when  the  plants  are  in 
their  position  the  leaves  are  not  more  than  three  inches  from  the  glass. 
As  they  are  put  in,  the  plants  should  stand  quite  clear  from  each  other, 
for  damp  is  a greater  enemy  to  them  than  cold,  indeed,  nothing  but  the 
most  careful  system  of  ventilation  will  keep  them  from  damping  off. 
Except  when  not  actually  freezing,  a wedge  of  wood  half  an  inch  thick 
should  be  placed  under  the  back  at  night,  and  on  mild  days  the  lights 
should  be  pulled  off.  At  other  times  as  much  air  should  be  given  by 
wedging  up  the  lights  as  the  weather  will  permit. 

For  ensuring  a regular  supply  of  violets  there  must  be  space  and 
material  at  command  for  doing  the  thing  well,  and  it  is  a matter  of 
importance  to  provide  sufficient  warmth.  Although  they  do  not  require 
actual  forcing  with  a high  temperature  to  keep  them  regularly  in 
flower,  they  must  during  cold  weather  have  a little  assistance  from 
beds  of  warm  leaves  or  hot  water  pipes.  With  a well-constructed  brick 
pit,  and  plenty  of  tree  leaves,  in  which  to  plunge  the  pots  there  will  be 
no  difficulty,  the  warmth  from  a good  bed  of  leaves  will  enable  the 
cultivator  to  defy  the  frost  unless  it  should  be  of  long  duration. 


THE  REASON  WHY  the  trade  of  Horniman  and  Co.,  London,  is  so  extensive  and 
increasing  is,  because  tlie  public  give  their  hearty  support  to  a system  which  affords  them  a 
solid  guarantee,  that  what  they  buy  really  is  what  it  professes  to  be,  “ Pure  Tea  " such  as 
the  Chinese  themselves  drink.  For  50  years  Messrs.  Horniman  and  Co.  have  denounced  the 
practice  of  “ facing”  with  mineral  powders  (such  as  Prussian  blue,  gypsum,  plumbago)  the 
tea  intended  for  the  English  market.  Horniman's  tea  is  amazingly  strong,  has  a rich, 
delicious  flavour,  and  goes  farther  than  the  ordinary  tea.  Sold  in  packets  by  Agents  only, 
Chemists,  Confectioners,  and  others  ; see  announcements  in  all  papers.— [Advt.] 
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BLACK  WALNUT. 

Juglans  nigra. 

Tins  tree  illustrates  the  prevailing  poverty  of  English  woodlands  in 
trees  that  are  at  once  noble  and  profitable.  It  is  a scarce  tree,  but  for 
its  beauty  and  usefulness  it  is  one  that  should  be  freely  planted  where- 
cver  there  is  a reasonable  prospect  of  success,  and  profitable  timber  is 
likely  to  be  appreciated.  In  majesty  of  dimensions  and  proportions  it 
is  the  finest  tree  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs,  and  while  it  produces 
wood  suitable  for  many  purposes,  it  grows  more  rapidly  than  the 
common  walnut,  and  is  less  particular  as  to  soil,  although,  in  common 


The  leaves  are  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  in  length,  consisting  of 
six  to  nine  pairs  of  leaflets  and  an  odd  one ; when  bruised  they  emit  a 
strong  spicy  odour.  The  fruit  is  enclosed  in  a thick  husk  ; the  nut  is 
hard,  and  when  opened  is  found  to  be  divided  by  firm  ligneous,  or,  we 
might  say,  bony  dissepiments.  Reports  as  to  the  flavour  of  the  kernel 
vary,  and  we  suspect  the  explanation  is  to  bo  found  in  the  influence  of 
varying  climates,  the  immense  geographical  range  of  the  treo  suggest- 
ing that  in  this  respect  differences  are  likely  to  prevail.  We  have 
tasted  many  samples  at  various  times  in  hot  summers  and  cold 
summers,  but  have  never  met  with  a sample  that  was  otherwise  than 
unpleasant.  The  normal  flavour]  appears  to  be  that  of  a common 
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with  the  majority  of  vigorous  habited  deciduous  trees,  it  will  not 
thrive  on  a poor  sandy  soil,  nor  on  land  that  is  occasionally  flooded. 

In  tiny  years  1884  and  1885  wo  have  received  from  correspondents 
in  southern  counties  parcels  of  ripe  nuts  of  this  tree,  and  this  fact  has 
suggested  to  us  the  propriety  of  a note  about  its  principal  character- 
istics. It  is  called  the  black  walnut  from  the  dark  colour  of  its  wood( 
which  is  valued  for  cabinet  work,  and  takes  a fino  polish.  It  is  a native 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  where  it  hasan  immense  geographical 
range,  and  it  is  always  met  with  on  good  deep  soil.  The  usual  height 
of  mature  trees  is  60  to  90  feet,  and  when  free  to  spread  in  all  direc- 
tions it  forms  a magnificent  head,  and  presents  a striking  appearance1 


walnut  when  turning  rancid,  or  in  the  first  stage  of  mildow.  The 
kernels  are  decidedly  greasy,  and  where  produced  in  quantity  would 
probably  pay  the  cost  of  pressing  for  oil. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  particularly  near  largo  towns 
the  common  elm  is  a failing  tree.  To  take  its  place  the  black  walnut 
appears  particularly  well  adapted,  as  it  is  thoroughly  hui  y,  lriviug 
as  far  north  as  Sweden,  although  notbearing  fruit there.  It  is  a,  first-class 
shade  treo  of  quick  growth  and  requires  less  moisture  in  the  soil  t han 
the  elm,  the  frequent  failure  of  which  is  attributable  to  drainage.  " 
as  nothing  will  grow  under  this  tree  it  is  not  adapted  for  any  place 
where  it  is  desired  to  have  vegetation  benoath  it.  The  systematic 
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removal  of  tho  leaves  when  they  fall  might  considerably  lessen  its 
killing  power,  for  it  is  their  astringent  'property  chiefly  that  occasions 
injury  to  herbage  in  the  shade  of  the  tree,  for  roads,  rick  yards, 
paved  courts,  and  other  such  places  where  surface  vegetation  is  not 
needed,  the  black  walnut  would  often  prove  the  best  tree  possible  for 
beauty  and  profit.  Its  roughest  uses,  for  such  purposes  as  gate  posts, 
are  not  unworthy  of  consideration,  for  in  these  humble  capacities  if  is 
not  easily  matched  for  strength  and  endurance. 

This  tree  is  invariably  raised  from  tho  nuts,  and  tho  surest  way  of 
obtaining  a free  growth  and  characteristic  beauty  is  to  plant  tho  nuts 
where  tho  trees  arc  wanted. 


PLANTING  ROOKERIES, 

Stranoe  ideas  prevail  amongst  the  many  who  are  presumedly  inte- 
rested in  tho  formation  and  management  of  rockeries,  tho  true  theory 
of  planting  them  appearing  to  be  less  understood  than  the  true  theory 
of  construction.  You  mako  a good  rockery,  we  will  say,  and  you  plant 


or  a staircase,  a commonplace  and  uninteresting  garden  stretched  out 
on  a flight  of  steps  that  no  one  can  ascend,  and  that  terminate  in 
nothing  Rockeries  of  this  senseless  kind  abound,  and  they  sug- 
gest  that  we  of  tho  scribbling  persuasion  have  some  work  to  do  in  the 
diffusion  of  proper  notions,  and  have  perhaps  worked  very  feebly  thus 
far,  that  there  should  slill  remain  many  examples  of  such  horticultural 
savagery. 

A little  reflection  will  remove  tho  doubts  that  may  beset  the  unin- 
structed as  to  tho  propriety  of  our  condemnation  of  the  lumpy  and 
more  or  less  lustrous  subjects  mentioned  above.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  box,  which  is  often  singularly  elegant  amongst  rough 
scenery,  the  plants  named  are  out  of  place  in  a rockery,  and  they 
prevent  tho  rockery  doing  its  duty,  which  is  to  afford  a distinct  scene, 
differing  from  other  features  of  the  garden,  and  containing  a body  of 
special  plant  material  persuasive  of  a special  study.  One  clump  of 
coarse  acanthus,  with  its  striking  outlines  and  dignified  demeanour, 
will  put  into  the  shade,  and  by  contrast  of  suitability  make  mere  rub- 
bish of  the  aucubasand  other  lumpy  things  that  are  commonly  planted 
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on  it  a lot  of  large  bushe  of  aucuba,  box,  privet,  euonymus,  and  holly. 
For  summer  colouring  you  use  a few  good  herbaceous  plants,  such  as 
delphiniums  and  phloxes,  and  make  up  the  remainder  with  plants  left 
over  as  the  surplus  of  the  bedding  out.  This  arrangement  makes  a 
gay  rockery,  because  you  will  have  on  it  plenty  of  scarlet  pelargoniums, 
blue  lobelias,  purple  petunias,  yellow  calceolarias,  and  very  many  plants 
with  variegated  leaves.  By  such  an  arrangement  you  ensure  a lively 
affair,  such  as  may  often  be  seen  in  suburban  gardens,  and  it  is  likely 
to  be  admired,  because  a very  considerable  proportion  of  the  human 
race  like  that  sort  of  thing,  and  the  scarlet  geraniums  do  certainly 
show  to  great  advantage  lifted  above  the  common  level  and  set 
amongst  dark  stone3  that  show  up  their  strong  colours. 

When  the  man  of  taste  passes  by  lie  will  probably  smile  and  say 
nothing.  Well,  it  is  better,  perhaps,  that  he  should  smile  than  that  he 
should  frown.  But  if  you  compel  him  to  speak,  you  will  get  no  word 
of  praise  for  your  work,  however  rich  and  bright  it  may  be,  for  to  the 
eye  capable  of  just  criticism  such  a thing  is  not  a rockery  ; it  is  much 
more  of  a variegated  dust  heap.  At  the  best  it  is  but  a mixed  border 


on  rockeries.  But  we  have  choice  of  thousands  of  the  loveliest  plants 
in  the  world,  the  jewels  of  the  mountain  flora,  the  saxifragas,  pinks, 
catch  flies,  drabas,  gentians,  and  cyclamens,  with  any  number  also  of 
those  coarser  but  truly  noble  subjects  the  hellebores,  eryngiums,  rud- 
beckias,  and  the  like,  all  appropriate  furniture  for  the  filling  of  a dis- 
tinct scene  rich  in  varieties  of  vegetable  beauty. 

And  when  the  true  theory  is  apprehended,  that  rocks  are  to  be 
built  and  planted  after  nature’s  method,  even  though  with  a diversity 
of  materials  such  as  nature  never  does  bring  into  one  scene,  there 
will  possibly  remain  places  suitable  for  the  lumpy  things  that  we  con- 
demned at  the  outset.  A large  rockery  may  need  a leafy  background, 
and  for  the  purpose  commonplace  materials  may  be  found  to  answer 
very  well,  especially  when  the  background  is  to  serve  as  a screen  to 
conceal  objects  beyond — a very  common  case  in  suburban  gardening. 

On  small  rockeries  trees  and  shrubs  are  not  wanted  ; on  large 
rockeries  they  are  often  singularly  useful.  To  take  a general  view  of  the 
1 case,  it  may  be  said  that  lumpy  subjects  are  the  worst  for  the  purpose, 
and  strong  growing,  robust  habited  shrubs  of  any  and  every  kind  are 
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little  to  be  desired.  The  commoner  kinds  of  rhododendrons,  for  example, 
are  monstrous  anomalies  on  an  ordinary  rockery,  but  glorious  things 
in  a proper  place  in  beds  on  the  lawn  and  in  the  foreground  in  the 
shrubbery.  Of  suitable  trees  and  shrubs  we  have  a few  light  willows, 
several  gaily-flowering  cistuses,  many  lovely  roses — the  exhibition  roses 
being  quite  unfit — many  of  the  smaller  alpine  rhododendrons,  ledums, 
and  andromedas  ; a few,  perhaps  very  few,  conifers,  afewberberis,  many 
ivies,  two  or  three  ruscus,  any  or  all  of  the  yuccas,  where  space  permits 
of  much  variety,  but  none  where  the  rookery  is  of  small  extent.  Having 
made  the  selection  of  these,  we  come  to  the  herbaceous  plants,  and  then 
we  are  in  the  heart  of  the  business. 

In  the  selection  of  the  flowering  plants  it  is  an  important  matter  to 
consider  the  winter  aspect  of  the  rockery.  The  saxifragas  contribute 
a wonderful  variety  in  their  mossy  mat-like  masses,  varying  in  colour 
through  all  the  gamut  of  green,  with,  in  the  umbrosa  section,  rich 
shades  of  red,  purple,  and  bronze.  A large  proportion  of  the  loveliest 
alpines  are  evergreen,  and  therefore  a well-planted  rockery  does  not 
lose  interest  with  the  decline  of  the  year,  although  as  winter  deepens 
the  flowers  diminish,  and  we  must  wait  for  spring  for  their  renewal. 
And  as  regards  flowers  we  must  have  many  that  belong  to  plants  that 
show  not  a leaf  the  whole  winter  through,  and  we  must  have  them  so 
scattered  about  and  so  selected  that  there  shall  be  flowers  for  all 
seasons.  It  is  in  this  particular  that  the  prudent  planter  makes  him- 
self known,  for  a good  rockery  is  a kind  of  perpetual  flower  garden,  and 
every  day  the  whole  year  round  it  should  show  something  fresh,  if 
only  the  changing  of  leaves  from  the  green  of  summer  to  the  fiery 
glow  of  autumn  or  the  deeper  tone  that  accompanies  winter  gloom. 

In  any  case,  the  cheapest  of  the  more  showy  plants  of  a suitable 
kind  should  be  planted.  A sufficient  number  of  saxifragas,  primulas, 
potentillas,  geums,  dielytras,  alyssums,  lithospermums,  Alpine  phloxes, 
anemones,  hellebores,  and  such  like  should  be  secured  and  scattered 
about,  and  the  general  tone  of  the  thing  determined.  Then  additions 
should  be  made  cautiously  of  such  choicer  things  as  gentians,  dian- 
thuses,  ramondias,  and  cyclamens,  these  requiring  more  care,  and  being 
less  suited  for  a first  experiment  than  the  kinds  suggested  in  the  first 
list.  And  when  some  progress  has  been  made  in  this  way  it  will  be 
found  advisable  to  plant — space  and  purse  permitting — every  one  of 
the  subjects  included  in  the  list  of  herbaceous  and  alpine  plants  given 
in  the  Garden  Oracle  for  1886.  That  list  includes  what  may  be 
regarded  as  a complete  collection.  It  may  be  enlarged,  of  course, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  many  plants  may  be  struck  out  of  it ; but  a 
better  list  will  not  be  found.  It  was  prepared  in  a garden,  and  cost 
months  of  work  in  determining  which  amongst  myriads  of  plants 
might  with  safety  and  advantage  be  recommended  to  amateurs  gene- 
rally as  proper  occupants  of  a “ garden  of  delight.” 

The  sketch  of  the  rockery  in  R.H.S.  garden  at  Chiswick  will  show 
how  trees  and  shrubs  may  fitly  come  into  a rockery  scene  where  space 
permits.  This  scene  contrasts  in  a striking  manner  with  the 
picturesque  bit  from  the  rockery  at  Kew  given  in  our  issue  for 
December  19.  There  we  have  rocks,  water,  and  flowering  plants  ; here 
we  have  rocks,  trees,  and  climbing  plants.  The  Chiswick  rockery  is  so 
pleasing  that  all  who  are  familiar  with  it  wish  it  could  be  considerably 
extended.  And  its  beauty  tells  a singular  tale,  for  being  in  front  of 
the  great  vinery  it  is  somewhat  out  of  place.  But  no  one  thinks  of 
that  when  admiring  its  beautiful  vegetation;  the  incongruity  is  for- 
gotten in  the  presence  of  true  beauty. 


A WORD  ABOUT  WILLOWS. 

The  willows  and  the  poplars  are  alone  included  in  the  natural  order 
Balicacece,  the  hazels  and  birches,  once  associated  with  them,  having 
been  removed  by  Richard  in  order  to  restrict  the  order  to  plants  which 
bear  flowers  with  pistils  or  stamens  alone,  destitute  of  a calyx, 
produced  on  the  same  or  different  individuals,  and  the  fruits  of 
which  are  coriaceous,  containing  hairy  seeds.  The  order  is  not  an 
extensive  one  therefore,  but  it  comprises  a great  number  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  some  of  which  are  the  most  diminutive  ligneous  plants  known, 
and  others  trees  of  gigantic  stature.  Scarcely  any  one  of  them  can  be 
described  as  uninteresting  or  useless.  They  grow  fast;  their  wood 
and  bark  are  in  most  instances  valuable,  and  they  contribute  several 
important  aids  to  the  art  of  medicine.  The  willows  alone  concern  us 
now.  These  are  invariably  natives  of  temperate  and  Arctic  climates. 
Balix  arctica  is  the  most  northern  woody  plant  known ; in  all  the 
northern  parts  of  Eui’ope,  Asia,  and  America  the  species  of  Salix  play 
an  important  part  in  natural  scenery  and  in  the  arts  of  life.  A 
considerable  proportion  of  them  are  inhabitants  of  marshes,  the  sides 
of  rivers,  and  places  subjected  to  periodical  floods.  Nowhere  do  they 
appear  more  at  home  or  in  harmony  with  surroundings  than  when 
planted  by  the  sides  of  lakes,  or  when  following  the  courses  of  rivers 
and  brooks,  as  they  oftentimes  do,  marking  out  their  windings  with  a 
continuous  belt  of  silvery  grey  foliage.  There  are  about  300  species 
described ; but  it  is  highly  probable  that  a considerable  number  of 
these  are  hybrids  ; in  fact,  it  is  the  great  difficulty  in  the  study  of  Salix 
to  distinguish  between  specific  fsrms  and  the  intermediate  links  which 
connect  them  together.  But  for  practical  purposes  it  is  easy  enough 
to  follow  the  usual  classification  of  the  genus  into  (1)  sallows,  (2) 
osiers,  (3)  willows.  Having  an  eye  only  to  beauty,  let  us  hastily 
glance  at  each  of  these  sections. 

Hallows  are  trees  or  shrubs  more  or  less  related  to  Balix  cincrca, 
the  “ (fray  Hallow,”  which  is  the  type  of  them.  It  is  one  of  our 
commonest  British  trees,  attaining  a height  of  20  to  30  feet,  and 
abounding  in  moist  woods  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  It  is  not  in  any 
way  a handsome  tree,  but  it  is  nevertheless  ono  of  our  notable  trees, 
for  it  is  the  “palm”  willow  pur  excellence,  the  circumstanco  of  its 
early  flowering  adapting  it  for  use  on  Balm  Sunday,  and  henco  to  plant 


it  near  the  suburbs  of  towns  is  to  make  sure  of  numerous  visits  of 
devout  personages,  who  will  freely  cut  at  it  without  permission  to  bear 
home  in  triumph  branches  of  “palm.”  Apart  from  the  destruction  of 
trees  and  the  breaking  of  fences  which  commonly  attend  the  obser- 
vance of  customs  in  which  trees  have  any  part,  the  adoption  of  the  gray 
sallow  in  place  of  the  palm,  which  in  temperate  climates  is  unattainable, 
is  a very  pretty  feature  in  popular  observances.  This  species  is  the  one 
most  in  use  on  the  Continent  as  palm,  and  is  no  doubt  to  be  accredited 
with  having  suggested  to  Wordsworth,  in  the  Yale  of  Cbainouni,  the 
idea  that — 

“ The  Hebrews  thus,  carrying  in  joyful  state 
Thick  boughs  of  palm  and  willow  from  the  brook, 

Marched  round  the  altar — to  commemorate 

How,  when  their  course  they  through  the  desert  took, 

Guided  by  signs  which  ne’er  the  sky  forsook, 

They  lodged  in  leafy  tents  and  oabins  low, 

Green  houghs  were  borne ” 

Another  of  the  same  section,  the  goat  sallow,  8.  caprea,  is  of  equal 
fame  with  S.  cinerea  as  supplying  palm,  and  i3  the  one  most  used  in  this 
country,  as  the  latter  is  most  used  on  the  Continent.  The  two  trees 
differ  considerably  in  character.  The  leaves  of  S.  cinerea  are  elliptic 
and  greyish  green ; those  of  S.  caprea  are  much  larger  and  broader 
obovate,  and  a dark  green  colour.  The  catkins  of  the  first  are  an  inch 
long,  with  lanceolate  scales  at  the  base ; those  of  the  second  are  larger 
and  more  dense,  and  the  scales  at  the  base  are  more  leaf-like  and  less 
clasping,  and  almost  black  in  colour.  In  both  the  catkins  are  of  a 
silky  texture,  and  in  some  seasons  they  protrude  in  the  autumn  while 
the  old  leaves  are  yet  on,  instead  of  waiting  till  spring  to  herald  the 
coming  of  a new  crop  of  leaves.  When  the  leaves  are  fully  out  the 
branches  appear  as  if  smothered  with  wool.  No  doubt  they  are 
members  of  a large  group  for  which  there  is  but  one  specific  foundation, 
and  which  includes  S.  oleifolia,  B.  aquatica,  S.  acuminata,  and  S. 
sphacelata,  alBof  which  are  too  closely  related  to  be  considered  specifi- 
cally distinct.  But  this  ends  the  present  consideration  of  the  sallows, 
save  and  except  the  remark  that  S.  caprea  and  S.  cinerea  divide 
between  them  whatever  historical  and  literary  fame  belongs  to  the 
“ common  willow.”  One  of  them  was  Rosalind’s  tree,  on  which  Orlando 
hung  his  passionate  verses  — 

“ Prom  the  east  ®r  western  Ind 
No  jewel  is  like  Rosalind,”  &c.,  &a., 

and  the  soft  bark  of  which  was  well  suited  for  that  whim  of  his — 

“ These  trees  shall  be  my  books, 

And  in  these  barks  my  thoughts  I’ll  character, 

That  every  eye,  which  in  this  forest  looks 
Shall  see  tby  virtue  witnessed  everywhere.” 

For  does  she  not  tell  Celia  she  found  the  verses  “on  a palm  tree,” 
and  at  the  same  time  make  a most  witty  allusion  to  the  metempsychosis  ? 
(“  As  You  Like  It,”  iii.  2.)  So  too  it  must  have  been  Ophelia’s  willow  ; 
and  here  we  may  open  an  inquiry,  and  at  the  same  time  introduce  a fine 
garden  tree.  In  Knight’s  “Pictorial  Shakspere”  Mr.  Harvey  has 
represented  (Tragedies  I.  p.  176)  Ophelia  floating  on  the  stream  while 
weaving 

“ Fantastic  garlands 

Of  crow  flowers,  nettles,  daisies,  and  long  purples,” 
beneath  the  dipping,  shadowy  growth  of  a weeping  willow.  I remember 
once  looking  at  the  picture  and  suspecting  an  anachronism,  for  in 
Shakspere’s  time  our  common  weeping  willow  was  not  known  in  this 
country,  and  at  the  time  of  Hamlet  it  was  probably  not  known  in 
Denmark  (which  was  certainly  anterior  to  a.d.  1204).  Yet  it  was  a 
weeping  willow,  and  Shakspere  gives  us  the  key  to  it  in  the  memorable 
description  of  Ophelia’s  death  by  the  Queen— 

“ There  is  a willow  grows  aslant  a brook 
That  shows  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  glassy  stream,” 

by  which  token  I guess  it  to  have  been  the  weeping  variety  of  Salix 
caprea,  and  which  as  a nursery  tree  bears  the  name  of  Kilmarnock 
Willow,  for  the  leaf  of  salix  caprea  in  all  its  states  has  a downy 
midrib,  and  is  more  or  less  clothed  with  cottony  pubescence  and  is 
glaucous  underneath.  If  this  be  right,  we  have  associated  with 
the  most  touching  incident  in  the  greatest  of  tho  immortal 
poet’s  works  one  of  the  most  beautiful  park  and  garden  trees 
known,  and  which  should  have  a place  in  all  large  water  scenes,  and 
can  never  look  better  than  when  it  grows  “ aslant  a brook.”  Mr. 
Harvey’s  beautiful  drawing,  therefore,  need  not  be  harshly  criticised  on 
the  ground  of  being  botanically  incorrect,  though  on  referring  to  it 
while  writing  this  I must  confess  I think  he  had  tho  Babylonian 
willow  and  not  the  weeping  caprea  in  his  mind  when  he  conceived  tho 
picture. 

Osiees. — This  term  is  applied  to  a certain  few  species  of  Salix 
which  havo  long  pliant  branches  and  lanceolate  leaves,  the  type  of  tho 
group  being  S.  viminalis,  the  common  osier,”  which  is  so  much 
used  for  basket  making  and  a very  profitable  plant  for  swampy  districts 
where  few  useful  subjects  will  grow.  It  has  no  beauty,  and  would  be 
a weed  in  a garden,  though  an  “ osier  holt  ” is  not  an  uninteresting 
scene  and  has  usually  somo  attractions  for  tho  botanist  and  tho 
naturalist.  The  old  poets  were  as  quick  as  any  of  tho  moderns  in  their 
discernment  of  the  relationships  of  plants  to  circumstances,  and  Ovid 
no  doubt  had  this  willow  in  his  mind  when  ho  wrote  of — 

“ A hollow  vale,  wliero  watery  torrents  gush, 

Kinks  in  tho  plain  : tho  osier  and  the  rush, 

The  marshy  sedge  and  bunding  willow  nod 
Their  trailing  foliage  o’er  tho  oozy  sod.” 

Many  true  willows  are  called  osiers  on  account  of  their  being  culti- 
vated in  holts  for  basketmaking  and  for  other  rustic  handicrafts,  but 
tho  true  osiers  nro  those  which  Borrer  classed  in  his  group  viminalis, 
where  wo  find  stipularis,  Bmithiana,  forruginea,  acuminata,  and  a few 
doubtful  species. 
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GAS  FIRES. 

Gas  fires  arc  acquiring  extensive  popularity,  and  they  arc  of  such 
value  and  importance  that  for  the  removal  of  errors  and  prejudices 
respecting  them  time  may  ho  profitably  spent  occasionally.  In  the 
issue  of  this  paper  for  May  7, 1881,  certain  forms  of  stoves  and  burners 
were  described,  and  now,  after  a further  experience  of  four  years,  it 
begins  to  appear  that  a few  remarks  may  be  added  to  what  was  then 
submitted  to  public  notice. 

In  my  present  residence  1 luive  £*ti8  fires  throughout  the  house,  in 
breakfast,  dining,  and  bed  rooms,  and  in  a suitable  spot  adjoining  the 
kitchen  a range  of  Fletcher’s  rings  to  supplement  the  kitchener  for 
cooking  at  busy  times,  and  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  using  the 
kitchener  at  all  during  very  hot  weather,  for  it  is  not  good  to  compel 
tho  cook  to  cook  herself  when  there  is  a meal  wanted.  The  kitchener 
burns  coals  as  usual  and  swallows  a considerable  lot,  but  this  is  to 
please  the  cook,  who  believes  in  it,  and  her  work  is  so  well  done  that 
I am  content  to  continue  the  use  of  coals,  although  it  is  for  the 
kitchener  alone  that  they  are  now  brought  into  the  house,  a practice 
that  will  cease  when  a suitable  opportunity  occurs,  for  cooking  by  gas 
is  the  best  cooking  possible  since  the  old-fashioned  roasting  in  front 
has  been  abolished.  t 

The  form  of  gas  fire  figured  in  our  issue  of  the  paper  cited  above 
is  still  the  best  for  health,  comfort,  and  convenience.  It  comprises  a 
perforated  terra  cotta  burner  in  the  shape  of  a box,  over  which  is 
heaped  imitation  coke  made  of  fire  clay.  Its  virtues  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  brief  statement  that  it  is  the  best  parlour  and  bed-room  fire 
known.  A coal  fire  is  a nuisance,  is,  in  fact,  injurious  trash  as  com- 
pared with  it.  No  coals  to  carry,  no  dust,  no  chimneys  to  be  swept, 
no  pouring  out  of  a smoke  when  the  wind  blows  down  the  chimney, 
and  perhaps  a fool  persists  in  the  endeavour  to  light  the  fire  with  paper 
crammed  in  and  covered  with  wet  wood.  The  difference  to  books, 
curtains,  furniture,  and  the  health  of  the  occupants  of  the  house  is 
beyond  the  conception  of  those  who  know  nothing  of  the  matter  by 
experience.  You  may  turn  the  fire  down  very  low  if  it  suits  you,  and 
if  any  reason  for  more  heat  occurs,  at  a touch  you  have  as  much  as 
you  can  require.  The  heat  is  usually  less  than  that  of  a great  coal 
tire  at  its  best ; but  for  this  there  is  ample  compensation  in  the  con- 
stancy of  it,  for  a coal  fire  rises  and  falls ; it  is  for  a,  time  fierce  and 
for  a time  feeble,  depending  on  the  stoking,  which  is  more  often  a 
stupid  performance  than  agreeable  to  a rational  principle.  And, 
finally,  there  is  nothing  safer  than  a gas  fire  : no^iot  coals  to  fall  out, 
no  small  explosions  of  “purses”  and  “ coffins  ; ” and  if  you  want  a 
room  kept  warm  all  night  you  have  but  to  turn  down  the  fire  to  a suit- 
able point  and  then  shut  up  and  leave  it.  This  you  cannot  do  with  a 
coal  fire,  or,  indeed,  with  any  but  a gas  fire. 

These  remarks  have  been  suggested  by  what  an  invalid  said  to  me 
the  other  day.  I had  remarked  on  the  quick  recovery  of  this  person 
from  a severe  attack  of  an  old  complaint,  and  the  reply  was  that  the 
quick  recovery  was  chiefly  due  to  the  gas  fires  that  had  been  adopted 
on  my  recommendation,  for  now  constant  warmth  and  a perfectly 
sweet  atmosphere  were  secured.  Formerly  the  dust,  the  occasional 
disturbance  of  making  up  the  fire,  which  must  be  done  sometimes  when 
the  patient  is  asleep  ; the  likelihood  of  the  fire  to  go  out  about 
three  a.m.,  when  the  night  is  coldest ; and  the  horror  of  relighting  the 
fire  to  prevent  further  mischief,  account  in  a great  degree  for  the  slow- 
ness of  recovery  in  many  cases  where  constant  warmth  is  above  all 
things  required.  To  have  command  of  a cheerful  fire  by  one  touch  with 
the  finger  puts  this  matter  almost  on  a level  with  electricity. 

There  are  two  points  that  may  be  counted  on  the  other  side.  When 
a gas  fire  is  lighted  some  time  must  elapse  ere  it  communicates  any 
sensible  degree  of  warmth  to  the  room.  A coal  fire,  well  made,  gives 
out  heat  more  quickly.  The  difference  between  the  two  can  be 
diminished  by  management,  and  it  is  a good  plan  to  turn  the  gas  full 
on  for  about  ten  minutes  to  warm  the  whole  of  the  apparatus,  and  then 
it  can  be  turned  down  to  a suitable  point.  In  wintry  weather  I leavo 
in  the  room  I intend  to  take  breakfast  in  a small  fire  burning  all 
night ; the  cost  is  trifling,  and  the  room  is  comfortably  warm  in  the 
morning,  and  then,  by  turning  up  the  gas,  we  have  the  comfort  of  an 
established  fire. 

Another  point  telling  against  the  gas  fire  is  one  that  it  shares  with 
the  coal  fire.  When  the  wind  blows  down  the  chimney  a coal  fire 
requires  prompt  and  skilful  attention,  or  the  consequences  are  simply 
dreadful.  The  very  first  step  in  such  a case  is  to  warm  the  chimney, 
and  the  simplest  mode  of  action  is  to  light  a large  piece  of  crumpled 
paper  as  far  within  the  chimney  as  possible.  When  blowing  out  occurs 
with  a gas  fire  a more  simple  course  of  action  suffices.  Light  the  gas, 
turn  it  full  on,  and  fly,  taking  care  to  leave  open  any  doors  or  windows 
that  may  assist  to  turn  the  current.  In  about  three  minutes  the  flame 
will  go  up  the  chimney,  and  there  will  be  an  end  of  the  trouble.  But 
the  atmosphere  of  the  room  will  be  in  a bad  state,  and  the  quickest 
way  to  sweeten  it  will  be  to  shut  doors  and  windows,  and  compel  the 
fire  to  draw  the  air  from  the  room.  This  is  a speedy  and  a sure 
method,  and,  generally  speaking,  from  seven  to  ten  minutes  will  suffice 
to  render  the  atmosphere  perfectly  sweet.  Only  so  long  as  blowing 
out  continues  should  the  door  be  opened  to  set  the  current  the 
proper  way. 

The  “ Cheerful  stoves  ” and  the  “ Fletcher  rings  ” should  only  be 
used  where  there  is  ample  space  for  the  escape  of  the  burnt  air ; they 
are  quite  unfit  for  any  ordinary  apartment,  but  very  serviceable  where 
the  products  of  combustion  can  get  away  without  assailing  the  human 
luDgs,  Those  flat  faced  stoves,  in  the  style  of  a grill,  filled  with 


asbestos  shavings,  are  equally  unfit  for  apartments,  and  their  un- 
pleasant glaro  of  flame  is  injurious  to  the  vision.  For  all  ordinary 
purposes  asbestos  is  not  needed  for  gas  heating,  but  in  some  peculiar 
cases  it  has  its  uses. 

Cooking  by  gas  is  a safe  proceeding,  and  those  who  are  disposed  to 
exclude  coals  from  the  house  may  now  do  so  with  comfort  and  safety, 
and  with  a very  slight  increase  of  expense.  In  the  first  instance  per- 
haps gas  will  prove  more  costly  than  coals,  but  when  the  management 
— which  is  of  the  simplest — is  acquired,  the  cost  will  be  found  to  be 
quite  moderate,  and  the  difference  more  than  compensated  by  many 
advantages.  It  is  a great  matter  to  keep  down  the  consumption  at 
the  time  of  general  lighting  up,  for  then  the  pressure  increases  and 
waste  may  occur.  X.  Y.  Z. 
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SINGLE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

My  note  in  a recent  article  referring  to  my  disappointment  in  the 
single  chrysanthemums  has  resulted  in  some  of  my  friends  sending  me 
samples  of  flowers  which  they  have  grown,  with  a view  to  persuade  me  to 
reconsider  the  matter.  For  these  I am  thankful,  for,  as  might  be  expected 
from  flowers  received  from  widely  different  sources,  the  so-called  single 
varieties  are  numerous  and  varying  in  quality.  It  appears  that  there 
are  not  a great  number  of  varieties  that  are  really  single,  if  I may 
judge  from  those  before  me.  Many  of  them  have  two  and  three  rows 
of  florets  or  petals,  while  there  are  but  few  with  single  rows.  In  this 
matter  they  appear  to  be  advancing,  so  that  we  shall  soon  hope  to  see 
the  number  increased,  as  no  doubt  we  shall  also  find  in  time  that  the 
variety  of  colours  is  increased  as  well.  The  best  lot  of  flowers  I have 
received  was  sent  from  Messrs.  Cannell’s  nursery,  of  Swanley,  Kent. 
As  might  be  expected,  they  embrace  all  the  newest  and  most  improved 
forms,  the  colours  ranging  from  pure  white  to  deep  crimson,  with  a 
host  of  intermediate  shades,  including  a bright  and  clear  primrose 
yellow,  while  others  are  delicately  suffused  with  pink  and  lilac.  But 
the  most  pleasing  of  all  is  a violet  shaded  flower  named  America,  which 
is  quite  five  inches  across.  The  flower  is  delicately  constructed,  with 
only  two  rows  of  florets,  and  the  disc  a clear  yellow,  a beautiful 
contrast  to  the  soft  colouring  of  the  florets.  This  lot  also  con- 
tains a bold  flower  with  dark  crimson  petals,  which  are  of 
sufficient  substance  to  keep  them  in  the  most  perfect  form.  It  appears 
to  be  one  of  the  firm’s  new  seedlings,  and  for  which  Crimson  Banner 
would  be  an  appropriate  name.  Mrs.  Dean  is  a white  variety,  perfectly 
single,  and  therefore  a very  desirable  flower.  Peter  Henderson  is  a bright 
primrose  yellow,  only  several  shades  deeper,  and  certainly  a valuable 
addition.  This  lot  also  contains  another  seedling,  with  bronzy  red 
flowers,  which  are  quite  single.  Mrs.  Wills  is  a small  flower  with  only 
a single  row  of 'florets  ; the  colour  a pale  rose  ; this  is  a very  perfect 
variety,  the  flowers  being  borne  in  long  bunches : certainly  a desirable 
variety  for  cutting  from.  Helianthus  is  of  medium  size,  with  the 
florets  neatly  arrayed,  and  the  colour  deep  sulphur  yellow ; this  is  a 
valuable  variety. 

Taken  altogether  the  Swanley  selection  contains  a sufficient  number 
of  thoroughly  distinct  forms  and  colours  to  clearly  show  that  the  single 
chrysanthemums  have  already  reached  to  a high  point  of  usefulness, 
and  so  singular  is  the  form  of  many  of  the  flowers  and  so  delicate  the 
colouring  of  others  that  we  may  look  forward  to  see  them  ultimately 
take  a prominent  position  on  the  exhibition  stand.  One  other  point  I 
must  notice  in  the  lot  from  Swanley,  and  that  is  the  perfectly  healthy 
condition  of  the  foliage,  for  that  which  accompanies  the  flowers  is  well 
developed,  and  of  the  darkest  green  in  colour.  J.  C.  Clarke. 

PRUNING  IN  FROSTY  WEATHER. 

I am  quite  aware  there  are  some  people  who  condemn  the  practice  of 
pruning  deciduous  trees  of  any  kind  during  frosty  weather,  under  the 
supposition  that  the  trees  suffer  from  the  operation  more  in  frosty 
than  in  mild  weather.  It  may  be  those  who  raise  the  objection  are  right 
and  I am  wrong ; yet  I cannot  help  thinking  that  if  fruit  trees  are 
injured  by  it,  many  of  those  in  the  garden  under  my  charge  would 
now  have  been  in  a sorry  plight,  if  not  killed  outright.  I am  so 
situated  that  I cannot  have  the  whole  of  the  work  of  the  garden  done 
always  when  it  ought  to  be  done,  so  I have  done  it  when  I can,  and  it 
has  occurred  to  me  many  times  since  I have  managed  the  garden  that 
we  were  glad  to  have  the  frost  to  harden  the  surface  of  the  ground  to 
enable  us  to  get  upon  it  to  prune  the  fruit  trees.  This  has  been  done 
in  our  case  many  times.  Long  lines  of  pyramid  apple  and  pear  trees 
have  been  pruned  in  frosty  weather,  and  so  have  the  gooseberry  and 
currant  bushes,  and  not  many  years  since  all  the  men  in  the  garden 
were  usefully  employed  for  moie  than  a week  pruning  the  fruit  trees 
in  a large  orchard  in  frosty  weather  ; yet  I have  failed  to  find  any  ill 
effects  from  it,  our  trees,  both  in  the  garden  and  orchard  being  quite 
as  healthy  and  fruitful  as  any  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  is  suffi- 
cient to  prove  that  the  trees  are  not  in  any  way  injured  by  being 
pruned  in  frosty  weather.  If  asked  the  question  whether  they 
were  injured,  I should  say,  certainly  not,  but  I do  not  recommend  that 
evergreen  trees  or  shrubs  be  pruned  during  frosty  weather. 

J.  Macdonald. 


Blue  Gum  Trees  of  Australia  are  agreeably  discoursed  upon 
by  M.  Joly  in  a “ Note  sur  les  Eucalyptus  Geants,”  printed  by 
Rougier,  1,  Rue  Cassette,  Paris.  The  author  has  much  to  say  about 
colonies  and  colonization,  but  his  information  on  eucalyptus  is  of  con- 
siderable interest. 
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LEGENDARY  PLANTS. 

By  Richard  Folkabd,  Author  of  “ Plant  Lore,  Legends  and  Lyrics.” 

Part  I. 

Hut  few  of  us,  perhaps,  when  wo  linger  to  admire  the  gay  flowers  which  we 
collect  in  our  gardens,  or  when,  in  the  course  of  a country  ramble,  wo  cull 
from  the  hedgerows  a handful  of  lovely  wild  flowers,  stop  to  consider  with  what 
fanciful  or  weird  legends  they  may  have  been  connected,  or  what  marvellous 
properties  may  have  been  ascribed  to  them  by  people  of  a forgotten  generation. 
In  the  present  paper  it  has  been  our  purpose  to  gather  together  some  of  these 
plant  legends  (which  havo  had  their  origin  in  many  lands,  and  at  widely 
different  epochs),  and  to  consider  them  under  the  several  heads  of  “Ecclesias- 
tical,” “ Historical,”  and  “ Poetical  and  Fanciful.” 

Under  our  first  head  we  find  a number  of  fantastic  and  marvellous  tales — 
legends  which  probably  owed  their  origin  to  the  cloister  or  the  cell,  and 
dealing  with  subjects  dating  from  the  time  of  our  first  parents. 

(Mesiasttcal  lEcgentis. 

Legends  of  Adam. 

Plant  legends  may  be  said  to  be  as  old  as  Adam,  and,  indeed,  if  we  may 
accept  the  old  Persian  tradition,  the  primal  human  pair,  who  dwelt  in  Eden, 
issued  from  a currant-bush.  At  first  there  was  only  one  currant-bush,  but, 
this,  after  awhile,  became  separated  into  two.  To  these  two  plants  Ormuzd , 
the  supreme  deity,  imparted  a soul,  and  thus  the  origin  of  Adam  is  traced  to 
a plant.  There  are  several  plant  legends  connected  with  our  first  parent ; thus 
we  are  told  that  Adam,  when  he  named  the  plants  in  Paradise,  cautioned  them 
not  to  forget  what  he  called  them.  One  little  flower,  however,  was  heedless, 
and  forgot  its  name.  Ashamed  of  its  inattention  and  forgetfulness,  the  flower 
asked  the  father  of  m9n,  “ By  what  name  dost  thou  call  me  ? ” “ Forget-me- 

not,”  was  the  reply  ; and,  ever  since,  that  humble  flower  has  drooped  its  head 
in  shame  and  ignominy. 

The  Rabbis  tell  us  that,  whilst  in  Eden,  Adam  one  day  broke  off  the  bough 
of  a tree  growing  there,  and  fashioned  for  himself  a staff,  which  was  trans- 
mitted to  Noah,  who  took  it  into  the  Ark  with  him,  and  bequeathed  it  to 
Shem  ; that  it  descended  to  Abraham  ; that  Isaac  gave  it  to  Jacob  ; that, 
during  his  sojourn  in  Egypt,  he  gave  it  to  Joseph  ; and,  finally,  that  it  became 
the  property  of  Moses,  who  wrought  many  marvels  by  its  instrumentality. 

We  all  know  how  intimately  plant  lore  is  connectedjwith  the  fall  of  our 
first  parents,  and  how  Eve,  by  partaking  of  the  fruit  of  the  Tree  of  Knowledge, 
brought  sin  into  the  world.  The  Bible  tells  us  this  fruit  was  the  mystical 
apple,  but  according  to  an  Indian  legend  the  forbidden  fruit  was  the  Banana, 
and  this  belief  is  very  general  in  Eastern  countries.  Gerarde,  the  Old  English 
herbalist,  calls  the  Banana  Adam’s  Apple  Tree,  and  remarks  that  if  the  fruit 
be  cut  in  any  way,  the  form  of  a cross  will  always  be  seen  in  it.  In  Ceylon,  where, 
according  to  some  traditions.  Paradise  was  located,  it  is  said  that  there  exists  a 
large  Banana  Tree,  the  fruit  of  which,  when  cut  transversely,  exhibits  a figure  of 
a man  crucified,  and  local  legends  narrate  that  from  the  huge  leaves  of  this 
tree  Adam  and  Eve  made  themselves  coverings.  But  the  distinction  of  having 
been  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  is  claimed  for  a variety  of  trees  such  as  the  Fig- 
tree,  the  Bread -fruit-tree,  the  Citron,  Pomegranate,  Orange,  &e.  The  Fig  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  first  cultivated  fruit  tasted  by  man.  Beneath  its 
leafy  boughs  Adam  hid  himself  after  having  eaten  the  forbidden  fruit ; and 
with  its  leaves  he  endeavoured  to  hide  his  nakedness.  A Hebrew  legend 
states  that  Eve,  after  eating  the  fruit,  hid  herself  in  the  foliage  of  a Hazel, 
bush. 

After  their  disobedience,  Adam  and  Eve  were  driven  out  of  Paradise,  and, 
according  to  Arabian  tradition,  Adam  took  with  him  three  things — an  ear  of 
Wheat,  which  is  the  chief  of  all  kinds  of  food  ; Dates,  which  are  the  chief  of 
fruits  ; and  the  Myrtle,  which  is  the  chief  of  sweet-scented  flowers. 

After  his  banishment,  an  old  tradition  tells  us  that  God  gave  Adam,  in  his 
mercy,  the  power  of  producing  instantly  the  animals  of  which  he  was  in  want, 
upon  striking  the  sea  with  a Hazel  rod.  One  day  Adam  tried  this  and  pro- 
duced the  sheep.  Eve  was  desirous  of  imitating  him,  but  her  stroke  of  the 
Hazel  rod  brought  forth  the  wolf,  which  at  once  attacked  the  sheep.  Adam 
hastened  to  regain  his  salutary  Instrument,  and  produced  the  dog,  which 
conquered  the  wolf. 

' Tiie  Tree  of  Adam. 

There  is  a legend  handed  down  both  by  Hebrews  and  Greeks,  that  when 
Adam  had  attained  the  ripe  age  of  900  years,  he  overtaxed  his  strength  in  up- 
rooting an  enormous  bush,  and  that  falling  very  sick,  and  feeling  the  approach 
of  death,  he  sent  his  son  Seth  to]  the  angel  who  guarded  Paradise,  and  particu- 
larly the  way  to  the  Tree  of  Life,  to  ask  of  him  some  of  its  ambrosia,  or  oil  of 
mercy,  that  ho  might  anoint  his  limbs  therewith,  and  so  regain  good  health. 
Seth  approached  the  Tree  of  Knowledge,  of  the  fruit  of  which  Adam  and 
Eve  had  once  partaken.  A youth,  radiant  as  the  sun,  was  seated  on  its 
summit,  and,  addressing  Seth,  told  him  that  He  was  the  Son  of  God,  that  Ho 
would  one  day  come  down  to  earth,  to  deliver  it  from  sin,  and  that  He  would 
then  give  the  oil  of  mercy  to  Adam. 

The  angel  who  was  guarding  the  Tree  of  Life  thon  handod  to  Seth  three 
small  seeds,  charging  him  to  place  them  in  his  father’s  mouth,  when  ho  should 
bury  him  near  Mount  Tabor,  in  the  valley  of  Ilobron.  Seth  obeyed  tho  angel’s 
behests.  Tho  throe  seeds  took  root,  and  in  a short  time  appeared  abovo  the 
ground,  in  tho  form  of  threo  rods.  One  of  the  saplings  was  a branch  of  olivo, 
the  second  a cedar,  tho  third  a cypress.  The  three  rods  did  not  leave  tho 
mouth  of  Adam,  nor  was  their  existence  known  until  tho  time  of  Mosos,  who 
received  from  God  tho  order  to  cut  them.  Mosos  obeyed,  and  with  thoso 
three  rods,  which  exhaled  a perfume  of  tho  promised  land,  performed  many 
miracles,  cured  the  sick,  drew  water  from  a rock,  &c. 

After  the  death  of  Mosos,  tho  threo  rods  romaiued  unheeded  in  tho  Valley 
of  Ilobron  until  the  time  of  King  David,  who,  warned  by  the  Jloly  Ghost, 
sought  and  found  thorn  there.  Hence  they  woro  takon  by  the  King  to  Jeru- 
salem, where  all  the  leprous,  the  dumb,  tho  blind,  tho  paralyzod,  and  other 
sick  people  presented  themselves  beforo  tho  King,  bcseoching  him  to  givo 
them  tho  salvation  of  the  Cross.  King  David  thereupon  touched  them  with 
tho  three  rods,  and  their  infirmities  instantly  vanished.  After  this  tho  King 
placed  tho  throe  rods  in  a cistern,  but  to  his  astonishment  upon  going  tho  noxt 
day  for  them,  ho  discovered  they  had  all  throo  firmly  takon  root,  that  tho 
roots  had  become  inextricably  interlaced,  and  (hat  tho  throo  rods  weroiu  fact 
reunited  in  one  stem  which  had  shot  up  therefrom,  and  had  become  a cedar 
sapling — tho  tree  that  was  eventually  to  furnish  tho  wood  of  tho  cross.  This 
reunion  of  tho  throe  rods  was  typical  of  tho  Trinity.  The  young  Cedar  was 
subsequently  plaood  in  tho  temple,  but  wo  hear  nothing  more  of  it  for  thirty 


years,  when  Solomon,  wishing  to  complete  the  temple,  obtained  large  supplies 
of  cedars  of  Lebanon,  and  as  being  well  adapted  for  bis  purpose  cut  down  the 
cedar  of  the  temple.  The  trunk  of  this  tree,  lying  with  tho  other  timber,  was 
seen  by  a woman,  who  sat  down  on  it,  and  inspired  with  tho  spirit  of  prophecy 
cried;  “Behold!  the  Lord  predicts  the  virtues  of  tho  Sacred  Cross.”  The 
Jews  thereupon  attacked  tho  woman,  and  having  stoned  her,  they  plunged  the 
sacred  wood  of  tho  temple  into  the  piscina  prohatica,  of  which  tho  water 
acquired  from  that  moment  healing  qualities,  aud  which  was  afterwards  called 
the  Pool  of  Bethesda.  In  the  hope  of  profaning  it  the  Jews  subsequently 
employed  the  sacred  wood  in  the  construction  of  the  bridge  of  Siloam,  over 
which  everybody  unheedingly  passed,  excepting  only  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  who, 
prostrating  herself,  paid  homage  to  it  and  prophetically  cried  that  of  this  wood 
should  one  day  bo  made  the  Cross  of  the  Redeemer. 

Thus,  although  Adam  by  eating  the  fruit  of  the  Tree  of  Knowledge,  oame 
to  know  that  which  was  evil,  and  could  no  longer  be  permitted  to  partake  of 
the  fruit  or  essence  of  the  Tree  of  Life,  yet,  from  its  seeds,  placed  in  his  mouth 
after  death,  sprang  the  tree  which  produced  tho  Cross  of  Christ,  by  means  of 
which  he  and  his  race  could  attain  to  eternal  life. 

Legends  of  the  Jews. 

There  are  very  few  plant  legends  connected  with  the  Jews  ; with  them  the 
Almond  tree  was  regarded  as  the  emblem  of  haste  and  vigilance,  because  of 
the  suddenness  of  its  blossoming  ; and  it  was  from  this  tree  that  Aaron’s  rod 
was  cut,  which  budded  and  brought  forth  in  the  Tabernacle  during  one  day. 
King  Solomon,  who  was  well  versed  in  lore  appertaining  to  the  nature  and 
properties  of  plants,  knew  the  secret  of  a certain  magical  herb  called  Baaras, 
which  Josephus  describes  in  the  Wars  of  the  Jews.  This  root,  he  says,  is  in 
colour  like  to  that  of  flame,  and  towards  the  evening  it  sends  out  a certain 
ray  like  lightning.  It  is  not  easily  to  be  pulled,  it  will  not  yield  quietly,  and 
it  is  certain  death  to  anyone  who  dares  pull  it,  unless  he  hang  it  with  the  head 
downwards.  As  to  the  uses  of  the  root,  Josephus  continues : “ After  all  his 
pains  in  getting  it,  it  is  only  valuable  on  account  of  one  virtue  it  hath,  that  if 
it  only  be  brought  to  sick  persons,  it  quickly  drives  away  those  called  Demons, 
which  are  no  other  than  the  spirits  of  the  wicked,  which  enter  into  men  that 
are  alive,  and  kill  them,  unless  they  can  obtain  some  help  against  them,”  and 
the  root  was  a useful  stimulant,  although  in  Baaras,  at  any  rate,  it  seems  to 
have  lost  its  reputation  as  a love-philtre.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Josephus  also 
tells  how  Solomon  had  great  skill  in  enchantments,  and  cast  out  devils  by 
means  of  a root,  an  accomplishment  he  is  said  to  have  learned  from  some  of 
the  numerous  foreign  ladies  with  whom  he  surrounded  himself. 

Christmas  Legends. 

Christian  legends  have  associated  various  trees  and  plants  with  the  history 
of  Jesus  and  his  mother,  and  at  this  season  of  the  year  it  may  be  interesting 
to  investigate  the  flower  legends  connected  with  the  birth  of  our  Saviour.  . . 
One  of  these  legends  tells  us  that  it  was  a Hazel  tree  which  afforded  shelter  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  surprised  by  a storm,  whilst  on  her  way  to  visit  St. 
Elizabeth.  Another  of  these  medifeval  legends  informs  us  that  before  the 
birth  of  our  Saviour,  the  Virgin  Mary  longed  extremely  to  taste  of  some 
tempting  Cherries  which  hung  upon  a tree  high  above  her  head  ; so  she 
requested  Joseph  to  pluck  them.  Joseph,  however,  not  caring  to  take  the 
trouble,  refused  to  gather  the  Cherries,  saying  sullenly,  “ Let  the  father  of 
thy  child  present  thee  with  the  Cherries  if  he  will  1 ” No  sooner  had  these 
words  escaped  his  lips,  than,  as  if  in  reproof,  the  branch  of  the  Cherry-tree 
bowed  spontaneously  to  the  Virgin’s  hand,  and  she  gathered  its  fruit  and  eat 
it.  Hence  the  Cherry  is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  From  various  Christmas 
plant  legends  we  learn  that  at  Bethlehem,  the  manger  in  which  the  infant 
Jesus  was  laid  after  His  birth  was  filled  with  our  Lady’s  Bedstraw  ( Galium 
verum).  Some  few  drops  of  the  Virgin’s  milk  fell  upon  a Thistle,  which  from 
that  time  has  had  its  leaves  spotted  with  white,  and  is  known  as  our  Lady’s 
Thistle.  Whilst  lying  in  the  manger,  a spray  of  the  rose-coloured  Sainfoin, 
says  a French  legend,  was  found  among  the  dried  grass  and  herbs  which  served 
for  the  infant  Jesus’  bed.  Suddenly  the  Sainfoin  began  to  expandits  delicate 
blossoms,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  Mary,  formed  a wreath  around  the  head 
of  the  holy  babe. 

According  to  the  Apocryphal  Gospel,  the  Virgin  Mary,  whilst  journeying, 
became  fatigued  and  oppressed  with  the  great  heat ; in  passing  by  a great 
desert,  she  saw  a large  and  beautiful  Palm-tree,  beneath  which  she  wished  to 
seek  rest  and  shelter  ; so  she  asked  Joseph  to  drive  the  ass  upon  which  she 
was  seated  towards  the  tree.  When  she  reached  the  foot  of  the  tree,  she 
dismounted,  and,  looking  up,  noticed  that  the  tree  was  laden  with  fruit.  Thea 
she  said  to  Joseph  : “ I wish  to  have  some  of  the  fruit  of  this  tree,  for  I am 
hungry.”  To  this,  Joseph  replied  : “ Mary,  I marvel  that  you  should  desire 
to  eat  of  this  fruit.”  Then  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  soated  in  Bis  mother’s  lap, 
ordered  tho  palm  to  bond  down,  so  that  his  mother  might  partake  of  its  fruit 
at  pleasurei  And  forthwith  the  tree  bent  down  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  she 
partook  of  its  fruit,  and  still  tho  Palm  remained  bent  downwards.  Thon,  Jesus, 
porceiving  this,  ordered  the  Palm  to  resume  its  natural  position,  and  it  imme- 
diately did  so.  This  legend  has  boon  widely  diffused  in  Italy  and  elsewhere, 
sometimes  with  the  following  addendum  : “ Jesus,  after  this  act  of  devotion 
on  tho  part  of  the  Palm,  gave  tho  tree  his  bonedictiou,  chose  it  as  tho  symbol 
of  eternal  salvation  for  tho  dying,  and  deolarod  that  lie  would  make  His 
triumphant  entry  into  Jerusalem  with  a palm  in  llis  hand.” 

A whole  group  of  plant  legends  refer  to  incidents  which  oocurrod  during 
tho  flight  of  tho  Holy  Family  into  Egypt.  Traditions  record  that  in  ordor 
that  tho  Virgin  might  concoal  hcrsolf  and  tho  infant  Saviour  from  the 
assassins  sent  out  by  Herod,  various  trees  oponed,  or  strotchod  their  branches 
and  enlarged  loavos.  As  the  Junipor  is  dedicated  to  tho  Virgin,  tho  Italians 
consider  that  it  was  a treo  of  that  species  which  thus  saved  tho  mother  and 
child,  and  tho  Junipor  is  supposed  to  possoss  the  powor  of  driving  away  ovil 
spirits  and  of  destroying  magical  spells.  Spanish  tradition  states  that  the 
Rosemary  afforded  tho  shelter  and  protection.  The  plant  is  said  to  (lower  on 
tho  day  of  tho  Passion  of  our  Lord  booauso  the  Virgin  Mary  spread  on  a 
shrub  of  Rosemary  the  under  linon  aud  little  frocks  of  the  iufant  Josus  ; and, 
according  to  tradition,  it  brings  happiness  on  thoso  familios  who  employ  it  in 
perfuming  tho  houso  on  Christmas  night. 

Atradition  oommon  in  Bologna,  records  that  whilst  tho  Holy  family  woro  on 
their  road,  tho  Brooms  and  the  Chick-peas  (or  Lupines)  bogan  to  rustlo  and 
crncklo,  and  by  thisnoise  betrayed  thofugitives.  The  Flax  bristled  up.  Ilnppilyfor 
her,  Mary  was  near  a juniper.  Tho  hospitable  tree  oponod  its  blanches  as  arms, 
and  enclosed  the  Virgin  and  Child  within  their  folds,  affording  them  n secure 
hiding-jdaoo.  Then  tho  Virgin  uttoroda  malediction  against  the  Brooms  and 
tho  Chick-peas,  and  over  siuoo  that  day  they  havo  always  rustled  and  crackled. 
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Tho  Holy  Mothor  pardoned  tho  flax  its  wcaknaea,  and  gave  to  tho  juniper  her 
blousing  ; on  that  account,  in  Italy,  branches  of  junipor  arc  hung  up  an  Christ- 
man Day  in  stables  anil  cattle  sheds,  just  as  in  England,  Franco,  and  Switzer- 
land, holly  is  employed  as  a decoration.  In  Sicily,  they  boliovo  that  the  form 
of  a hand  is  to  bo  soon  in  the  intorior  of  tho  fruit  of  the  I’ino — tho  hand  of 
Jesus  blessing  the  I’ino  which  had  saved  Him  during  tho  flight  into  Egypt,  by 
screening  Him  nud  His  mothor  from  Herod's  soldiers.  Again,  this  distinction 
is  olaimod  for  tho  oriental  Sycamore,  and  many  Eastern  travollors  montion  a 
troo  which  for  centuries  hnd  boon  regarded  with  poculiar  reverence.  “ At 
Mntharoe,”  Thevenot  says,  "is  a largo  garden  surrounded  by  walls,  in  which 
are  various  trees,  and  among  others,  a large  Sycamore,  or  I’haraoh’s  Fig,  very 
old,  which  bears  fruit  every  year.  They  say  that  the  Virgin,  passing  that  way 
with  her  son  Josus,  and  being  pursued  by  a number  of  people,  tho  Fig  tree 
opened  to  receivo  her  ; she  entered,  and  it  dosed  her  in,  until  the  people  had 
passod  by,  when  it  re-opened,  and  that  it  remained  open  ever  after  to 
tho  year  1 (»5f>,  when  the  part  of  the  trunk  that  had  separated  itself  was  broken 
away.” 

There  is  ancient  tradition  that,  whilst  journeying  to  Egypt,  the  Holy 
Family  came  to  a dense  forest,  in  which,  but  for  an  angelic  guide,  they  must 
have  lost  their  way.  As  they  entered  this  wilderness,  all  the  trees  bowed 
themselves  down  in  reverence  to  tho  infant  God  ; only  the  Aspen,  in  her  ex- 
ceeding pride  and  arrogance,  refused  to  acknowledge  Him,  and  stood  upright. 
Then  the  Holy  Child  pronounced  a curse  against  her,  as  He  in  after  life 
cursed  the  barren  Fig  tree,  and  at  the  sound  of  His  words  the  Aspen  began  to 
tremble  through  all  her  leaves,  and  has  not  ceased  to  tremble  to  this  day. 

During  the  flight  into  Egypt  a legend  relates  that  certain  precious  bushes 
sprang  up  by  the  fountain  where  the  Virgin  washed  tho  swaddling  clothes  of 
her  Divine  babe.  These  bushes  were  produced  by  the  drops  of  water  falling 
from  the  clothes,  and  from  which  germinated  a number  of  little  plants,  each 
yielding  precious  balm.  Wherever  the  Holy  Family  rested  in  their  flight 
sprang  up  the  Rosa  Ilierosolymitana — the  Rosa  Marine,  or  Rose  of  the  Virgin. 
Near  the  city  of  On  there  was  shown  for  many  centuries  the  sacred  Fig  tree 
under  which  the  Holy  Family  rested.  They  also,  according  to  Bavarian 
tradition,  rested  under  a Hazel. 

Lastly,  wo  find  it  recorded,  in  a Roumanian  legend,  that  the  infant  Jesus, 
in  the  arms  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  became  restless,  would  not  go  to  sleep, 
and  began  to  cry.  The  Virgin,  to  calm  the  Holy  Child,  gave  Him  two  apples. 
The  divine  infant  threw  one  upwards,  and  it  became  the  Moon  ; He  then 
threw  the  second,  and  it  became  the  Sud.  After  this  exploit,  the  Virgin  Mary 
addressed  Him  and  foretold  that  He  would  become  the  Lord  of  Heaven. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  for  what  purpose  such  a legend  as  this  could  have 
been  concocted,  or  the  mental  condition  of  the  people  who  could  place  any 
credence  in  it. 


DRUMMOND’S  PHLOX. 

I have  before  me  an  illustration  of  this  phlox  as  it  appears  in  the  March 
number  of  the  Floricultural  Cabinet  for  1836.  That  is  just  about  50 
years  ago.  The  drawing  given  was  taken  from  a specimen  that  had 
been  sent  to  the  editor,  and  it  represents  a truss  of  five  blossoms  of  a 
rosy-red  colour,  but  with  the  segments  of  the  flower  so  divided  that  the 
blade  of  a knife  could  be  put  between  them  almost  without  touching 
their  edges.  During  the  summer  I gathered  and  laid  by  the  side  of 
this  illustration  a pip  of  that  king  among  the  varieties  of  Phlox 
Drummondi,  P.  Drummondi  splendens  grandiflora,  with  its  largo, 
stout,  beautifully-round,  and  superbly-coloured  pip,  of  a rich 
vermilion-crimson  hue,  and  then  I was  able  to  see  what  a marvellous 
advance  had  been  made  during  the  past  half  century.  The  original 
type  was  introduced  frem  Texas  in  1835,  and  in  all  probability 
Drummond  never  dreamed  that  it  would  ever  reach  such  a high  level  of 
improvement  as  that  seen  in  our  day.  The  result  is  greater  than  the 
most  sanguine  prophet  could  have  ventured  to  foretell  at  that  time. 

Is  it  from  want  of  knowledge  of  the  beauty  and  usefulness  of  the 
Phlox  Drummondi  that  it  is  so  seldom  met  with  in  gardens.  It  is 
sometimes  found  in  isolated  patches  in  a border,  sown  as  carelessly 
as  one  would  a pinch  of  Virginian  Stock,  and  there  it  is  allowed  to 
remain  without  much,  if  any,  attention.  The  plants  are  not  thinned 
out,  and  consequently  are  left  much  too  thickly  to  grow  into  vigorous 
and  free  branching  specimens  with  large  and  finely  coloured  flowers  ; 
the  result  is,  the  plants  are  spare  and  drawn,  and  the  flowers  small  and 
lacking  in  colour.  From  seeing  such  the  impression  is  derived  that 
Drummond’s  Phlox  is  a poor  thing  and  unworthy  of  culture.  Many  a 
good  and  useful  plant  has  wrongly  suffered  in  reputation  in  much  the 
same  way. 

In  the  summer  of  1883  it  was  well  remarked  by  Mr.  Geo.  Gordon, 
in  the  pages  of  the  (Hardeners’  Magazine  : “ I have  long  been  convinced 
of  the  great  utility  of  the  annual  phloxes  for  garden  decoration  when 
they  have  justice  done  them,  but  on  no  occasion  have  I been  so 
strongly  impressed  with  their  beauty  and  effectiveness  as  when  grown 
in  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons’  trial  grounds  at  Reading.”  In  the 
manner  in  which  these  phloxes  are  grown  at  Reading,  there  is  all  the 
difference  between  the  treatment  given  to  plants  in  ordinary  seed 
grounds,  and  in  a trial  ground  such  as  that  of  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons’. 
In  the  latter  case  the  plants  of  the  different  sections  in  beds,  planted 
ill  good  soil , and  far  enough  apart  to  allow  of  a free  and  vigorous 
development,  the  result  is  well-grown  specimens,  and  fine  heads  of 
bloom.  Under  these  circumstances  visitors  to  these  grounds  get  a good 
idea  of  the  value  of  Drummond’s  Phlox  for  the  purposes  of  garden 
decoration  during  the  summer  ; and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  demand  for  collections  of  seeds  is  very  large. 

There  are  what  may  be  termed  five  distinct  sections  of  Phlox 
Drummondi.  By  some  seedsmen  one  or  two  more  are  added; 
but  I think  that  for  general  purposes  five  will  suffice.  There  is  first  the 
old  section  of  this  phlox  representing  the  types  that  have  been  culti- 
vated for  years  past.  The  German  cultivators  of  Drummund’s  Phlox 
make  up  collections  of  eighteen  varieties,  but  twelve  or  nine  will  be 
found  ample,  and  can  be  made  to  comprehend  all  the  best  varieties  in 
cultivation.  There  are — Alba  oculata,  with  white  purple  eye ; Atropur- 
purea,  or  Black  Warrior,  deep  blood  purple ; Brilliant,  glowing  rose, 


with  dark-rod  ccntro  ; coccinea,  deep  acarlet;  Atropuijiurca,  deep  blood 
purple;  llortensisoflora,  rose  coloured,  very  showy;  fsabellina,  yellow, 
not  good  in  colour,  but  distinct  as  a variety;  Leopold!,  rich  red,  with 
white  eye  ; Variabilis,  a kind  of  pale  purplish  blue  ; and  Violacca  alba- 
oculata,  violet,  white  eye.  Then  there  are  some  striped  varieties,  such 
as  Atropurpurea  striata .Ohamois  rose  striata, Ooccinea  striata, and  it  ado - 
witz,  or  Princess  Royal,  rose,  striped  with  white.  I have  a vivid  remem- 
brance of  a Phlox  Drummondi  Radowitz,  that  existed  thirty  years 
ago,  that  I should  very  much  like  to  see  again,  but  which  I fear  is  lost 
to  cultivation.  It  was  sent  out,  I think,  by  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson 
and  Son,  then  of  the  Wellington  Road  Nurseries,  St.  John’s  Wood, 
and  it  used  to  bo  propagated  by  means  of  cuttings.  It  was  a real  striped 
phlox,  white,  with  stripes  of  rose,  distinctly  laid  on  to  a white  ground, 
in  the  way  of  a snowflaked  carnation.  It  was  a charming  subject  for 
pot  culture  when  grown  for  cuttings.  I wish  that  our  enterprising 
floral  brother,  Henry  Oannell,  to  whom  we  are  so  much  indebted  for 
reintroducing  not  a few  good  old  things,  could  get  hold  of  P.  Drum- 
mondi General  Radetzsky  as  Mr.  Turner  had  it  at  Slough,  in  1855. 

Phlox  Drummondi  grandiflora  represents  a kind  of  aristocratic 
section  of  the  foregoing,  a selection  of  large- flowered  varieties  repre- 
sented by  stout  well-formed  pips  borne  in  large  trusses  and  in  varying 
colours.  The  premier  variety  of  this  section  is  Phlox  Drummondi 
grandiflora  splendens.  I envy  the  man  who  raised  this.  If  he  originated 
nothing  else  he  earned  for  himself  floricultural  immortality.  A grand 
annual  phlox,  with  rich  vermilion  crimson  blossoms,  having  a circular 
white  eye.  I do  not  think  the  verbena  has  been  raised  that  will  match 
this  for  peerless  beauty ; and  years  ago,  when  it  was  first  introduced 
to  this  country,  and  glowing  bunchts  of  it  were  shown  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  I saw  them  passed  over,  and  the 
award  that  should  have  gone  to  them  was  given  to  verbenas  that  one 
could  never  be  certain  they  would  see  again.  The  verbenas  have  long 
since  been  forgotten,  the  phlox  is  as  glorious  and  useful  to-day  as  it 
ever  was. 

There  are  a dozen  or  more  of  varieties  of  Phlox  Drummondi  grandi- 
flora, in  which  not  a few  of  the  names  given  above  are  reproduced  in 
much  finer  forms.  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  have  made  a selection  of 
four  very  fine  striped  varieties  which  they  denominate  varieties  of 
splendens,  and  they  form  a sub-section.  They  are  : Rosea,  bright  rose, 
striped  white;  Coccinea,  scarlet,  white  striped;  Atropurpurea,  dark 
purple,  white  striped  ; and  Yiolacea,  violet,  white  striped.  I am  bound 
to  say  that  my  ideas  of  a striped  Phlox  Drummondi  are  by  no  means 
realized.  All  the  striped  forms  I have  seen  have  too  little  white  and 
too  dense  a body  colour.  What  is  wanted  is  striped  types  like  that 
General  Radetzsky  of  which  I have  such  a loving  remembrance  ; pure 
white  flowers,  with  a few  distinct  stripes;  in  which  the  white  ground 
shall  dominate,  so  as  to  make  the  stripes  more  distinct  and  definite. 

Then  there  is  a very  dwarf  and  compact-growing  section  of  the  old 
type,  plants  six  or  eight  inches  in  height,  known  as  P.  Drummondi 
nana.  The  varieties  composing  it  have  been  selected  for  their  uniform 
dwarf  habits.  There  are  a dozen  varieties  or  so,  and  they  make  pretty 
beds.  A few  of  the  best  are  Chamois  Rose,  certainly  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  the  dwarf  varieties,  the  colour  pale  salmon-rose,  very 
pleasing  and  effective  ; Brilliant,  cinnabar-carmine  ; Carminea,  bright 
red;  Hortens'ffiflora,  brilliant  rose  ; Fireball,  scarlet;  and  Snowball, 
pure  white.  These  make  pretty  beds  for  small  gardens,  and  they  can 
also  be  used  as  edgings  for  large  beds  of  the  taller-growing  varieties; 
and  let  it  be  added  that  the  varieties  of  Phlox  Drummondi  are  much 
more  persistent  in  flowering  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  in  order 
to  assist  this,  the  decaying  trusses  of  bloom  should  be  picked  off  so  as 
to  prevent  them  forming  seed  pods. 

The  next  section  is  known  as  Phlox  Drummondi  Heynholdi,  a type 
introduced  by  Mr.  Ernest  Benary,  of  Erfurt,  Germany.  This  phlox 
has  quite  a little  history  of  its  own.  The  first  type  or  variety  of  this 
phlox  was  observed  growing  in  the  gardens  of  the  Castle  of  Reinhards- 
brum,  in  the  Duchy  of  Gotha,  the  favourite  residence  in  Germany  of 
the  late  Prince  Consort ; a place  at  which  Queen  Victoria  has  also 
made  several  lengthened  stays,  and  which  is  most  charmingly  situated. 
On  one  occasion  Mr.  Ernest  Benary  was  visiting  the  gardens  of  the 
Castle,  and  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Heynholdi,  the  head  gardener,  a seedling 
different  in  character  to  any  he  had  seen  before ; less  robust  in  habit  than 
the  ordinary  types  of  P.  Drummondi,  but  remarkably  floriflerous.  Mr. 
Benary  eventually  became  the  possessor  of  all  the  seeds,  and  this 
novelty  was  distributed  by  him  in  1868,  and  it  was  named  Heynholdi, 
in  honour  of  the  raiser.  Since  it  was  sent  out,  Mr.  Benary  has  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  section,  and  succeeded  iu  obtaining  several 
new  varieties  of  decided  merit,  one  of  the  best  being  Cardinalis,  bright 
scarlet ; Alba,  white;  Empress  Augusta,  coppery-rose;  and  one  or  two 
others.  Then  there  is  what  is  known  as  Globosa,  a section  of  P. 
Heynholdi,  a type  of  spherical  growth,  and  exceedingly  floriferous.  Of 
this  type  there  are  four  varieties,  viz. : Alba  rosea,  Atrorosea,  Per- 
fection, and  Striata. 

Then  there  is  a very  dwarf  type  of  P.  Drummondi  known  as  Graf 
Gero,  dwarf,  bushy,  compact,  and  very  free,  that  are  best  adapted  for 
pot  culture,  and  when  grown  with  care  they  are  very  effective  culti- 
vated in  this  way.  But  the  section  that  is  likely  to  be  mostly  grown 
in  this  country  is  that  known  as  grandiflora,  and  in  particular  that  fine 
variety,  splendens. 

I observe  that  M.  Benary  has  made  a new  sub-section  which  he 
terms  stellata,  because  the  centre  of  white  round  the  eye  instead  of 
being  circular  is  rayed  like  a star.  The  newest  of  these  is  a stellate 
form  of  Grandiflora  splendens,  and  in  addition  there  are  Atropurpurea, 
Carminea,  and  Rosea. 

What  is  the  best  way  of  treating  this  charming  half-hardy  annual  1 
M essrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  say : “ To  grow  this  useful  bedding  plant  well 
begin  at  the  end  of  February  or  first  week  in  March  by  sowing  the 
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seed  in  a very  moderate  heat.  Prick  out  into  boxes  in  rich  leafy  loam 
with  plenty  of  sand,  and  harden  oil  in  good  time  for  planting  out. 
Prepare  the  beds  well,  give  the  plants  a little  care  until  they  take  hold 
of  the  soil,  and  t hen  they  will  take  care  of  themselves  until  the  end  of 
the  season.” 

But  it  may  be  nsked,  can  any  particular  variety  of  Phlox  Drum- 
inondi  be  depended  upon  to  come  true  from  seed  r1  My  own  experience 
is  that  they  can.  I have  found  Grandillora  splendens  to  come  very 
true  from  seed.  Should  these  phloxes  prove  a little  sportive  at  times,  it 
is  no  more  than  might  reasonably  be  expected. 

Has  anyone  attempted  to  cultivate  specimens  from  cuttings  ? I 
should  think  that  if  cuttings  could  be  struck,  say  in  August,  and  grown 
on  during  the  autumn,  they  would  come  into  flower  in  pots  in  spring; 
and  after  doing  duty  indoors  for  a time,  might  then  be  placed  in  the 
open  ground  for  the  remainder  of  the  summer.  I should  think  plants 
raised  in  this  way  would  be  more  compact,  and  decidedly  more 
floriferous  than  those  raised  from  seed.  But  in  all  probability,  no  one 
has  thought  it  worth  while  to  make  the  attempt.  R.  Dean. 


AGRICULTURE  AND  TRADE  OF  BURMAH  AND  THE 
SHAN  STATES. 

By  Mr.  Holt  Hallett,  F.R.G.S. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts  this  subject  was  treated  in  an  interest- 
ing paper. 

Mr.  Hallett  said  : Upper  Burmah  and  the  Shan  States  lying  to  the  east  of 
it,  which  were  until  lately  under  its  control,  should  be  of  the  greatest  interest 
to  us  as  a trading  nation,  for  they  are  interposed  between  the  two  most 
populous  empires  in  the  world,  India  and  China.  In  these  days,  with 
foreign  competition  getting  keener  every  day,  and  hostile  tariffs  not  only 
shutting  the  European  markets  against  us,  but  in  a lesser  degree  American  and 
English  colonies  Also,  with  the  race  for  fresh  colonies  and  new  markets  among 
European  Powers,  it  is  of  importance  that  we  should  avail  ourselves  of  our 
present  opportunity  for  an  inland  connexion  and  commercial  alliance  with 
Indo-China  and  China,  and  thus  acquire  new  markets  of  transcendent  promise. 
Burmah  and  the  Burmese  Shan  States  are  highly  favoured  by  their  geograph- 
ical position.  They  lie  in  the  course  of  the  monsoons,  and  are  gifted  for  the 
most  part  with  a plentiful  rainfall.  Burmah  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
snow-clad  hills  of  Southern  Tibet;  on  the  east  by  China,  the  Shan  States 
tributary  to  China,  Burmah,  and  Siam,  and  by  Siam  ; on  the  west  by  Assam, 
Manipur,  Chittagong,  and  the  Indian  Ocean  ; and  on  the  south  by  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  Siam.  It  may  be  said  to  exist  in  four  natural  divisions,  one  of 
which,  comprising  the  province  of  Arracan,  borders  the  Bay  of  Bengal ; the 
second,  and  by  far  the  most  fruitful  and  important,  the  basins  of  the 
Irrawaddy,  Sittang,  and  Beeling  rivers  ; the  third,  the  portion  of  the  basin 
of  the  Salwen  that  lies  to  the  south  of  Karennee  and  as  far  west  as  the 
Thoungysen  river;  the  fourth,  the  portion  of  our  province  of  Tenasserim 
lying  along  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Having  glanced  at  the  history  of  the  country,  Mr.  Hallett  said  : The  in- 
habitants of  the  Shan  States  of  Thebaw  and  Theinni  on  the  Myit-Nge  river, 
as  well  as  those  of  Thoung-Thwot  on  the  Kbyeng-dwen  river,  and  of  Kampti, 
lying  near  the  sources  of  the  Irrawaddy,  have  been  for  some  time  in  rebellion, 
owing  to  the  oppression  and  cruelties  of  the  Burmese.  The  Shans  of  Thebaw 
and  Theinni,  together  with  those  of  Monay  and  other  States,  driven  to 
desperation  and  revenge,  have  been  lately  ravaging  the  country  up  to  the  very 
gates  of  the  Burmese  capital,  and  had  we  not  interfered,  the  whole  of  the 
country  would  soon  have  fcbeen  in  a sta‘e  of  turbulence  and  disorganization, 
which  would  not  only  have  stopped  trade,  but  have  led  to  serious  complica- 
tions on  our  frontier.  The  Irrawaddy  is  a river  which  discharges  about 
420,000,000  metric  tons  of  water  during  the  year.  The  river  is  about  900  miles 
in  length,  the  last  240  being  in  British  territory.  As  far  south  as  Akouk-toung 
its  bed  is  rocky  ; further  down  it  is  sandy  and  muddy.  New  sandbanks  are 
continually  forming  and  old  ones  being  removed,  which  renders  it  necessary 
for  the  steamers  plying  between  Rangoon,  Mandalay,  and  Bhamo  to  have  a 
service  of  pilots  upon  the  river.  In  the  ramy  season  steamers  and  large  boats 
enter  the  main  river  from  Rangoon  by  the  Pan-Hlaing  creek,  but  during  the 
dry  season  they  have  to  descend  the  Rangoon  river  for  some  distance  and 
proceed  by  different  routes  into  the  Irrawaddy.  The  Kbyeng-dwen,  the  river 
where,  as  we  have  heard  to-night,  several  Europeans  have  been  killed,  is 
navigable  for  the  largest  boats  plying  on  the  Irrawaddy,  and  for  steamers 
certainly  as  far  north  as  Kerulat,  and  most  likely  as  far  as  the  rapids  which 
occur  a little  above  the  junction  of  the  Ooroo  river.  A great  deal  of  grain  is 
grown  in  the  lower  portion  of  Khyeng-dw'en  valley,  and  likewise  in  that  of 
the  Ooroo,  near  the  sources  of  which  are  the  serpentine  mines.  The  lower 
portion  of  the  river  passes  through  a broad,  populous,  and  fertile  champaign, 
and  presents  an  almost  continuous  horizon  of  palmyra  grove,  always  in  Burmah 
a sign  of  population  and  culture.  From  these  there  is  a considerable  manu- 
facture of  palm  sugar.  The  sugar-cane  is  generally  used  by  the  Burmese 
merely  for  munching,  but,  according  to  Colonel  Yule,  a little  sugar  is  made 
from  the  cane  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ava.  Bhamo,  on  the  course  of  the 
Irrawaddy,  is  the  entrepot  of  trade  for  north-western  Yunnan,  and  will  cer- 
tainly become  under  our  rule  a place  of  great  importance,  as  it  is  the  terminus 
of  the  shortest  caravan  routes  into  Western  China.  For  some  time  it  was 
proposed  by  many  of  our  officials  to  improve  the  caravan  route  by  the  con- 
struction of  a wheeled  road,  and  even  a railway,  but  subsequent  explorations 
have  shown  that  although  Bhamo,  which  is  4110  feet  above  sea  lovel,  is  only 
250  miles  distant  in  a direct  line  from  Talifu,  yet  a railway  would  have  to  be 
(100  miles  in  length  to  connect  these  places.  The  cost  of  a railway  connexion 
by  this  route  would  be  at  least  four  times  as  groat  as  that  proposed  by  Mr 
Colquhoun  and  myself,  which,  besides,  has  the  groat  advantage  of  terminating 
at  a seaport  instead  of  at  a town  840  miles  up  a river,  of  opening  up  the  whole 
of  Central  Indo-China,  and  of  passing  through  a much  more  fertile  and  better 
populated  region  than  would  be  traversed  by  the  other  route.  Bhamo  will, 
no  doubt,  before  long  be  joined  by  rail,  via  Mandalay,  to  our  Rangoon  and 
Tounghoo  Railway,  and  subsequently  to  the  Indian  system  at  Dibrugarh,  thus 
tapping  the  whole  of  the  passes  loading  from  the  west  of  the  Shan  States, 
and  completing  one  of  the  schemes  long  ago  proposed  by  my  colleague  and 
myself. 

Having  described  minutely  the  coarse  of  tho  Irrawaddy  and  tho  country 
through  which  it  pasees,  Mr.  Hallott  remarked  that  tho  inhabitants  of 


Burmah,  owing  to  the  excellence  of  the  climate,  are  robust  and  healthy 
looking.  They  attain  the  average  length  of  human  life,  and  children 
especially  thrive  in  the  country.  The  registration  returns  show  that  in 
Burmah  the  deaths  of  children  under  five  years  of  age  are  in  the  proportion  of 
27‘85  of  the  total  deaths  at  all  ages,  whereas  in  England  they  are  40  per  cent. 
Concerning  the  characteristics  and  peculiarities  of  the  Burman,  much  need 
not  be  said.  His  virtues,  which  are  many,  and  his  failings,  which  are  not  a 
few,  are  much  the  same  here  as  in  every  part  of  his  extensive  country.  He 
here,  as  elsewhere,  displays  much  spasmodic  energy  and  general  laziness ; 
much  love  of  feasts  and  shows  ; much  disregard  of  the  sacredncss  of  human 
life,  and  much  tenderness  for  the  lives  of  inferior  members  of  the  animal 
kingdom  ; much  arrogance  and  inconsiderateness  when  placed  in  high  position  ; 
and  last,  though  not  least,  much  general  truthfulness,  and  among  unsophisti- 
cated villagers,  the  very  unoriental  trait  of  being  quite  unable  to  tell  a specious 
falsehood,  a trait  which  is  as  honourable  to  himself  as  it  is  agreeable  to  those 
who  have  the  government  of  his  country.  His  occupations  are  cultivation  on 
a small  scale  and  petty  trading.  Actual  poverty  is  almost  unknown,  but 
riches  are  never  accumulated.  The  Burman  is  strongly  distinguished  from 
the  Indian  races  by  his  love  of  sport  and  amusement,  and  his  strong  turn  for 
the  ridiculous.  The  Burman  is  in  everyway  a marked  contrast  to  the  Hindoo. 
Their  women-folk  mix  freely  in  all  social  gatherings  on  perfectly  equal  terms, 
and  form  a very  important  factor  in  society. 

Proceeding  to  speak  of  British  Burmah,  Mr.  Hallett  said  that  only  one-half 
of  the  area  of  that  country  is  culturable,  and  only  one-seventh  of  that  half  is 
under  cultivation.  Taking  the  present  population  at  4,000,000,  there  is  room 
for  24,000,000  more  without  overcrowding  the  province.  Even  now  about 
1,000,000  tons  of  rice  is  exported  every  year,  after  feeding  the  population, 
cattle,  and  elephants.  It  is,  therefore,  certain  that  if  all  the  reclaimable  waste 
lands  were  brought  into  tillage,  Burmah  would  be  unrivalled  as  a granary.  The 
population  of  British  Burmah  has  increased  from  2,747,141  in  1872,  to 
3,736,771  in  1883.  In  the  same  interval,  the  public  expenditure  in  the  pro- 
vince has  risen  from  £779,513  to  £1,498,702.  Trade  has  more  than  kept  pace 
with  the  advance  of  population  and  revenue,  as  the  following  figures  will  show  : 
In  1874  the  imports  were  £1,859,095,  and  in  1883  £3,772,887.  In  1874  the 
exports  were  £3,480,407,  and  in  18S3  £7,039,525.  The  relative  increase  of 
the  imports  is  somewhat  greater  than  the  increase  in  exports,  but  with  the 
balance  of  trade  so  strongly  in  favour  of  the  province,  its  capacity  as  a con- 
sumer of  British  manufactures  is  very  imperfectly  measured  by  the  actual 
value  of  the  imports.  Again,  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  those 
imports  demonstrates  conclusively  that  Upper  Burmah  has  acted  as  an 
effectual  and  insurmountable  barrier  between  the  port  of  Rangoon  and  those 
illimitable  commercial  requirements  of  Western  China  and  the  Shan  States, 
which  it  has  been  the  hope  of  the  Government  and  merchants  alike  to  ascertain 
and  to  satisfy.  Rice  represents  80  per  cent,  of  the  total  exports.  The  other 
chief  exports  are  teak,  cotton,  jade,  petroleum,  spices,  tobacco,  hides,  horns, 
ivory,  indiarubber,  shellac,  cutcb,  and  drugs.  Of  these,  teak  forms  7 per 
cent,  of  the  total  exports,  and  cotton  2|  per  cent.  The  statistics  of  the  pro- 
vince show  that  one  of  the  chief  wants  is  population,  a want  which  our  connexion 
with  India  and  China  would  make  it  easy  for  Madras,  Bengal,  and  China  to 
supply,  thus  adding  materially  to  the  producing  capacity  and  general  prosperity 
of  the  province.  In  the  ten  years  ending  1883,  the  State  outlay  in  British 
Burmah  was  £11,228,282,  or  an  average  of  £1,122,828  per  annum.  During 
this  period  the  revenue  rose  from  £1,565,186  to  £2,702,0S6,  an  improvement 
of  £1,136,000  between  the  first  and  last  years  of  the  decade.  This  is  a result 
which  seems  to  prove  that  the  State  could  not,  in  its  own  interest,  pursue  a 
more  wise,  or  a more  profitable  domestic  policy  in  the  case  of  British  Burmah 
than  to  devote  to  the  province  special  funds  to  be  employed  in  opening  out 
the  country,  in  the  extension  of  its  railways,  the  improvement  of  its  new  water 
communications,  and  the  construction  of  carefully  selected  roads  to  feed  the 
railways  and  the  river  channels.  Our  conquest  of  Upper  Burmah,  which  has 
been  so  happily  concluded  within  the  past  few  days,  will  place  the  Burman 
Shan  States  under  our  protection.  We  can  now  drive  the  iron  horse  from  India 
down  the  valley  of  the  Irrawaddy,  and  via  Moulmein  to  the  very  gates  of 
China  without  any  political  impediment.  Mr.  Colquhoun  and  I,  solely  in  the 
interests  of  our  national  commerce,  have  given  our  services  gratuitously  during 
a series  of  years  in  promoting  this  connexion  of  India  and  China.  We  have 
performed  our  part  of  the  work  as  pioneers  by  exploring  and  reporting  upon 
the  country  requiring  examination  ; we  have  shown  that  a railway  connexion 
between  India  and  China  is  practicable  at  no  excessive  outlay;  that  the  country 
is  well  worth  opening  out;  and  that  the  connexion  of  Siam  and  China  with 
Burmah  and  India  will  open  out  to  British  commerce,  the  rich,  but  land- 
locked interior  of  Western  China,  as  well  as  develop  and  civilize  the  whole  of 
Central  Indo-China.  It  now  remains  for  the  British  Government  and  our 
mercantile  community  to  do  their  part,  and  we  earnestly  trust  that  the 
present  opportunity  for  permanently  increasing  our  commerce  and  strengthen- 
ing our  position  in  Asia  may  not  be  allowed  to  pass  away. 

Mr.  Colquhoun  said : The  importance  of  Burmah  in  itself  had  been  fully 
brought  out  in  the  paper.  Its  importance  was  cloarly  shown  by  two 
simple  facts.  In  the  first  place  tho  revenue  of  the  country  in  the  past  ten 
years  had  doubled,  and  in  the  second  place,  taking  the  same  period,  the  popu- 
lation had  sprung  from  2f  millions  to  3|  millions.  These  two  facts  wero 
exceedingly  good  tests  of  the  degree  of  prosperity  of  any  country.  They 
hardly  needed  to  know  more  than  this — that  it  was  an  exceedingly  prosperous 
province  and  that  it  had  a groat  future  before  it.  But  there  was  a still  more 
important  aspect.  Burmah  was  a country  lying  between  two  of  the  most  popu- 
lous empires  in  the  world— India  and  China,  and  it  was  owing  to  tho  anarchy 
and  misrule  in  that  country  that  our  communications  between  those  empires 
had  been  harassed.  Tho  importance  of  developing  our  communications  between 
India  and  China  and  Burmah  and  China  was  simply  onormous  to  this  country. 
He  believed  there  was  no  othor  question,  commercial  or  political,  boforo  tho 
country  that  touched  this  question  in  its  degree  of  importance,  for  iu  the 
enormous  market  of  China  laid  the  futuro  natural  development  of  our  com- 
merce. Tho  importanoo  of  the  question  was  growing  upon  tho  minds  of  tho 
leading  manufacturers  and  merchants  of  this  country,  but  tho  working  men  iu 
tho  industrial  oentros  seemed  to  take  a groator  interest  in  tho  question  than 
tho  people  abovo  thorn  in  podtioD.  If  there  wero  people  who  could  go  round 
to  the  working  classes  and  talk  such  questions  over  with  them,  they  would 
find  that  thoso  classes  had  a vory  just  appreciation  of  the  valuo  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  that  thero  would  bo  a more  statesmanlike  and  wisor  policy  direct- 
ing our  movomonts,  whatever  Government  might  bo  in  office.  Throe  or  four 
years  ago  wealthy  inorchnnts  aBkod  “ What  is  tho  use  of  our  oolonieH  1 ” But 
now  adversity  and  competition  had  whetted  tho  intolleot  of  the  country,  and 
lie  found  everywhere  that  vory  considerable  intcrost  was  being  taken  in  these 
questions. 
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CONSERVATORY  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

Azaleas  and  Camellias  claim  attention  now,  and  o/.alons  coming  into  bloom 
must  bo  kopt  at  a regular  temporature,  and  have  plonty  of  water.  They  must 
not  be  pushed  too  rapidly  into  bloom,  and  thoy  should  not  bo  placed  in  the 
Btovo  until  thoy  have  boon  first  gently  stimulated  by  the  warmth  of  an  inter- 
mediate houso.  Plants  in  flower  will  require  a night  temporature  of  50  deg., 
to  riso  to  (>0  dog.  aud  65  dog.  by  day.  Those  for  lato  blooming  should  have 
a temperature  not  lower  than  40  deg.  by  night,  and  as  much  ventilation  as 
the  weather  permits. 

Climbers  in  greenhouses  should  now  have  special  attontion  to  reduce  their 
dimensions.  Lay  in  wood  for  next  summer’s  bloom,  and  clear  the  walls  aud 
trellises. 

Conservatory  Flowers  comprise  Chinese  primulas,  tree  carnations, 
cyclamens,  Van  Thol  tulips,  Erica  hyomalis,  Daphne  iudiea,  ivy-leaved  aud 
zonal  pelargoniums,  mignonette,  aud  violets. 

Greenhouse  to  be  kept  as  airy  as  possible  without  giving  a chill  to  any 
dolicato  subjects.  Clean  glass  is  a great  help  now  to  the  well-doing  of  the 
plants.  Hard-wooded  plants  must  never  be  subjected  to  sudden  extremes  of 
temperature  ; soft-wooded  plants  bear  heat  much  better,  but  a great  heat  is 
never  required,  and  is  always  injurious.  Do  not  allow  auy  plants  to  become 
dust  dry  at  the  root ; even  during  frosty  weather  give  water  when  required, 
and  maintain  a temperature  of  45  deg.  to  55  deg.  by  day,  and  40  deg.  by 
night. 

Ericas  to  be  kept  cool  and  airy,  and  fire-heat  used  only  when  necessary  to 
keep  out  frost. 

Pelargoniums. — Shift  specimens  into  their  blooming  pots,  give  a slight  rise 
in  the  temperature,  and  keep  near  the  glass. 

STOVE  AND  ORCHID  HOUSE. 

Aciiimenfs  required  for  early  flowering  to  be  started  in  pans  preparatory 
to  potting  off  singly  ; soil,  equal  parts  peat,  leaf-mould,  and  sandy  loam. 

Gloxinias. — Start  a few  by  first  potting  in  fresh  soil,  consisting  of  loam, 
peat,  and  leaf,  equal  parts.  Put  in  bottom  heat  at  once. 

Orchids  coming  into  flower  must  have  extra  warmth  and  moisture,  and 
those  still  at  rest  Bhould  be  carefully  looked  over. 

Plants  in  bloom  to  be  placed  where  they  will  not  have  their  flowers 
injured  by  drip. 

Stove  Flovvers. — Centropogon  Lucianus,  Gardenia  florid a,  Euphorbia 
splendens,  Poinsettia  pulcherrima,  Ipomtea  Thompsoni,  Vriesia  brachystachya. 

FORCING  AND  ORCHARD  HOUSES. 

Orchard  House  to  be  kept  shut  during  cold  and  stormy  weather.  To 
prevent  injury  to  the  roots  of  the  trees  in  pots  by  frost,  sprinkle  dry  hay 
amongst  and  over  the  pots  to  a depth  of  six  inches  above  the  roots  of  the 
trees.  During  bright  weather  open  the  ventilators  and  give  water.  The 
object  of  the  cultivator  should  be  to  keep  the  trees  safe  aud  still.  Frost  will 
harm  them  if  severe  and  the  roots  are  unprotected  ; and  mill  sunny  weather 
will  start  them  Into  growth  prematurely  if  the  house  is  not  well  ventilated. 

Pinery. — It  will  be  needful  to  take  great  care  at  this  time  of  year  to  pre- 
vent injury  by  damp  and  sudden  fluctuations  of  temperature.  As  we  have 
now  little  sun,  the  general  stock  must  be  kept  quiet  by  a moderate  tempera- 
ture. Suckers  potted  off  in  the  autumn  will  require  a steady  bottom-heat,  and 
air  at  all  favonroble  opportunities.  Day  temperature  for  plants  swelling  fruit, 
75  deg.  to  80  deg.,  night  65  deg. 

Vinery.— Previous  to  starting  the  vines  in  the  early  houses  cover  the  out- 
side borders  with  a good  thickness  of  dry  material.  Set  the  first  house  to  work 
with  a temperature  ranging  from  45  deg.  to  50  deg.,  and  increase  the  heat  a 
little  when  the  buds  have  fairly  opened.  In  late  houses  paint  the  stems  with 
an  approved  insecticide,  and  give  walls,  rafters,  aud  trellises  a general  cleaning 
before  the  vines  begin  to  start.  The  walls  should  also  be  washed  over  with  hot 
lime. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE  GROUNDS. 

Bedding  Plants  must  now  be  thought  of,  quantities  of  the  several  kinds 
determined,  and  hotbeds  made  up  for  starting  old  plants  for  cuttings,  and  for 
the  first  batch  of  plants  required  early.  Stock  plants  of  the  several  subjects 
may  be  put  into  a steady  heat  at  once  to  furnish  young  shoots  for  propagating. 

Christmas  Rose,  Helleborus  niger,  usually  shows  its  first  flowers  at  the 
end  of  November,  and  continues  flowering  until  February.  It  requires  a 
deep,  moist,  loamy  soil,  and  a somewhat  shaded  position,  but  does  not  thrive 
in  deep  shade.  The  plants  sbonld  never  be  disturbed  except  for  a special 
reason  ; for  old  clumps  that  have  stood  for  years  untouched  flower  more  freely 
than  those  that  have  been  only  one  or  two  seasons  planted.  They  may,  how- 
ever, be  lifted  in  October,  and  potted  in  large  pots  to  flower  in  a cool  green- 
house, and  must  be  planted  out  again  in  February,  and  allowed  to  stand 
two  years  before  they  are  disturbed  again.  If  about  a third  of  the  plantation 
is  lifted  every  autumn  a beautiful  display  may  be  ensured  in  the  depth  of 
winter  in  the  conservatory  or  alpine  house 

Hardy  Flowers  in  Bloom  will  comprise,  if  the  weather  is  mild,  Primula 
vulgaris,  Helleborus  niger,  Eranthis  hyemalis,  Beilis  perenuis,  Hepatica 
triloba,  Cheiranthus  alpina,  Tussilago  farfara,  and  T.  fragrans,  and  Ornitho- 
galuni  timbriatum. 

Roses  to  bloom  early  should  be  pruned  now,  but  the  general  collection 
must  not  be  pruned  for  a couple  of  months  at  least. 

FRUIT  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 

Currant  and  Gooseberry  Bushes  should  be  pruned  at  once,  and  fresh 
plantations  made  where  necessary.  Thin  out  all  the  old  aud  decayed  branches 
leaving  young  healthy  sheots  in  their  places.  Cut  away  the  young  growths 
that  cross  each  other,  and  keep  the  centre  of  the  tree  open  to  admit  light  and 
air.  The  fruit  will  be  larger  in  size  and  of  a better  quality  than  that  from 
trees  which  are  a mass  of  small  spray. 

Fruit  Trees  not  yet  pruned  should  be  speedily  attended  to.  Save  any 
scions  wanted  for  grafting  by  heeling  them  in  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  they  are 
taken  from.  They  will  take  all  the  better  for  being  cut  some  time  before 
grafting.  Fruit  quarters  that  have  been  neglected  hitherto  must  be  dressed, 
cleaned,  trained,  and  put  in  order  at  once. 

Raspberry  Plantations  can  be  made  now.  The  ground  should  be  either 
very  deeply  dug  or  trenched — trenching  is  the  best — and  a moderate  dressing 
of  manure  should  be  applied  ; heavy  dressings  of  manure  are  not  required,  for 


that  tends  to  proinoto  a gross  growth  with  but  littlo  fruit.  Never  disturb  the 
soil  of  a thriving  plantation  of  raspberries,  but  top-dress  with  good  manure, 
and  during  thosummor  koep  down  weeds  with  the  hoo. 

Seasonable  Fruits  include  Wyken  Pippin,  Golden  Pippin,  Adams’s 
I'oarmain,  Old  Nonpareil,  Golden  Harvey,  Blenheim  Pippin.  King  of  Pippins, 
CorniBh  Gillillowor  Apples,  Bound  d’Aremberg,  Easter  Buur/d,  Knight's 
Monarch,  Ne  Plus  Meuris,  Glou  Morceau,  Jluyshe’s  Victoria,  Zephirin 
Grcgoire  Pears,  Alicante,  Gros  Colmsr,  Mrs.  Pince,  and  Lady  Downes  Grapes. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  FRAME  GROUND. 

Cabbage  of  all  kinds  may  bo  sown  on  a warm  border.  The  most  useful  to 
sow  now  aro  Ellam’s  Early  .Spring  and  Itosetto  Colewort. 

Cauliflowers  aro  apt  to  die  off  now  unices  kept  dry  ; a little  peat-dust 
will  be  useful  to  sprinkle  amongst  them  where  they  are  suffering  from  damp. 
Dry  Band  and  wood-ashes  may  he  used  for  the  same  object.  If  the  plants 
are  crowded  they  will  ODly  kill  each  other;  so  thin  at  once  if  necessary. 
Give  plenty  of  air  in  mild  weather. 

Cucumbers  to  be  bedded  out  as  soon  as  large  enough.  They  should  bo 
kept  iu  the  house  till  they  have  filled  live-inch  pots  with  root**,  and  then  be 
planted.  If  kopt  any  length  of  time  starving  in  a pot-bound  state  they  will 
become  infested  with  red-spider  aud  weakened  in  constitution.  When  ready 
to  plant  out,  the  bed  should  be  in  a sweet  condition  through  occasionally 
forking  over  the  dung.  The  bed  is  to  be  made  by  laying  some  strips  of 
turf  grass-side  downwards  in  the  centre  of  each  light  ; on  this  put  two  barrow- 
fuls of  soil  iu  a hoap,  consisting  of  loam  from  rotted  turfs  one  part,  leaf- 
mould  one  part,  and  dung  rotted  to  powder  one  part.  The  third  day  alter 
putting  on  the  soil  put  the  bulb  of  a thermometer  into  the  hillock,  and  if  it 
registers  70  deg.  to  80  deg.  plant  at  once  ; if  higher  than  80  deg.  wait  a few 
days  longer.  A fair  average  to  start  with  is  75  deg. 

Drainage  operations  must  have  attention  where  necessary.  This  is  a 
good  time  to  make  and  repair  drains.  Drains  four  feet  deep  and  twenty  feet 
apart  will  serve  almost  anywhere  to  carry  off  excess  of  rainfall  quickly  ; and 
the  best  drain-tiles  are  those  made  tunnel-fashion — that  is,  a half  pipe  and  flat 
sole.  The  drains  should  be  cut  by  a man  skilled  in  earthwork,  to  make  sure 
of  a hard  bottom  aud  a regular  fall  to  the  outlet ; if  anywhere  cut  with  holes 
or  depressions,  it  will  be  no  easy  matter  to  level  these  solid  again,  to  prevent 
a sinking  of  the  drains  at  those  places  ; in  fact,  not  a crumb  too  much  should 
be  taken  out  anywhere.  When  the  pipes  are  laid,  place  six  inches  of  hard 
rubbish,  such  as  brickbats,  broken  crocks,  tiles,  chalk,  &c.,  over  them,  and 
fill  in. 

Melons  in  the  forcing  pit  to  be  kept  carefully  trained  about  nine  inches 
from  the  glass,  to  be  regularly  stopped,  and  at  a temperature  of  70  deg.  by  day 
and  60  deg.  by  night.  Sow  now  for  plants  to  bed  out  in  frames  and  pits  for 
early  main  crops,  and  for  succession  in  the  early  forcing  house. 

Seed  Beds  for  Peas,  Beans,  Round  Spinach,  Parsnip,  Horn  Carrot,  Salading, 
and  a few  sorts  of  cabbage  to  be  marked  out  and  made  ready. 

Sow  in  heat  Tomatoes,  Capsicums,  Egg  Plants,  Cockscombs,  Amaranthus, 
and  Intermediate  Stocks. 

Vegetables  in  Season  include  Asparagus,  Beet,  Brussels  Sprouts,  tops  of 
Scotch  and  Cottager’s  Kale,  Carrots,  Colevrortp,  Celery,  Endive,  Jerusalem 
Artichokes,  Lettuces,  Mushrooms,  Parsnips,  Rhubarb,  Seakale,  and  Turnips. 


EXPERIMENTAL  POTATO  CULTURE. 

The  following  summary  of  results  of  experiments  made  at  Chiswick  in  1884 
and  1885,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  efficiency  of  the  system  of  “ earthing- 
up  ” advocated  by  Mr.  Jensen,  was  read  by  Dr.  Masters,  on  behalf  of  the 
sub-eommittee  appointed  to  carry  out  the  experiments,  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Scientific  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  8th  ult. 

The  experiments  made  at  Chiswick  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  value  of 
the  Jensenian  plan  of  moulding  potatoes  as  a preventive  of  the  potato  disease 
were  carried  out  in  the  present  year  in  essentially  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
preceding  year.  A few  slight  modifications  were  adopted  to  facilitate  the 
making  of  the  record,  and  the  tubers  were  placed  at  rather  wider  distances, 
the  rows  beiDg  now  four  feet  apart,  but  these  changes  did  not  in  any  way 
interfere  with  the  fair  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  two  years,  the  number 
of  plants  in  each  row  being  the  same.  The  chief  difference  in  1885  consisted 
in  the  looger  time  the  potatoes  were  left  in  the  ground.  Thus  in  1885  the 
longest  duration  of  moulding  was  118  days  on  section  I.  of  each  row,  as  con- 
trasted with  83  days  in  1884.  The  shortest  moulding  period  in  1885  on 
section  V.  was  62  days  as  compared  with  27  days  in  1884.  The  potatoes  were 
examined  on  March  31  by  the  committee,  previous  to  planting,  and  all  diseased 
and  “ suspicious  ” tubers  eliminated.  During  growth  they  were  inspected  at 
stated  intervals,  and  their  condition  noted.  The  season  was  for  the  most  part 
warm  and  unusually  dry,  and  no  appearance  of  disease  was  noticed  at  any  time 
on  the  haulms. 

On  the  10th  of  October,  the  weather  for  some  days  previously  having  been 
wet,  the  tubers  were  lifted  and  carefully  examined  by  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd, 
D ■.  Masters,  and  Mr.  Barron.  Two  unmistakeably  diseased  tubers  were  noted 
during  the  uplifting  on  row  3 (Adirondack);  and  three  on  row  2 (Recorder). 
Oihera  that  appeared  suspicious  were  sent  to  Mr.  George  Murray,  who,  after 
adopting  appropriate  methods  of  cultivating  the  fungus,  reports  that  only  one 
was  really  diseased.  It  should  be  remarked  that  the  peculiar  red  spots  iu  the 
substance  of  some  of  the  tubers  noted  the  previous  year  were  not  observed  at 
all,  though  carefully  looked  for. 

As  the  immediate  object  of  the  experiments  has  agiin  failel  in  its  fulfil- 
ment, owing  to  the  slight  development  of  the  fungus,  a detailed  repirt  seems 
unnecessary,  though  the  documents  are  at  hand  for  preparing  it  if  thought 
desirable.  A few  general  remarks,  based  on  the  results  of  the  two  years  taken 
together,  may  be  of  interest. 

1.  The  amount  of  produce  under  the  varied  conditions  of  the  experiment. 

2.  The  effects  of  long  or  short  periods  of  earthing-up,  and  of  not  earthing- 
up  at  all. 

3.  Tne  consequences  of  bending  the  haulms  in  the  manner  recommended  by 
Mr.  Jensen. 

4 The  results  obtained  from  planting  whole  tubers  and  cut  sets. 

1.  The  Aggregate  Produce  from  all  the  rows  of  Recorder  in  1884  was 
257  lb.  ; in  1885,  254  lb.  8 oz.  ; showing  a decrease  of  2 lb.  8 oz.  in  1885,  and 
a total  amount  for  the  two  years  of  512  lb.  8 oz.  The  corresponding  figures 
in  the  case  of  Adirondack  are  455  lb.  9 oz.  in  1S84,  4;4  lb.  12  oz  in  1885, 
showing  a decrease  of  20  lb.  13  oz.  in  1S85,  and  a total  amount  for  the  two 
years  of  890  lb.  2 oz.  Thus  the  actual  produce  of  all  the  rows  of  each  variety 
was  so  nearly  alike  iu  the  two  years  as  to  ba  all  but  practically  identical.  Oj 
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the  whole,  there  was  a decrease  in  1885,  in  spite  of  the  tubers  having  been 
allowed  to  remain  longer  in  the  ground  than  in  1884.  This  decrease  may, 
perhaps,  be  accounted  for  by  the  prolonged  drought,  but  the  close  approxima- 
tion in  the  amounts  of  produce  in  the  two  years  respectively  seems  to  afford 
an  indication  of  the  success  of  the  method  employed  in  carrying  out  the 
experiments. 

2.  Effect  of  Earthing -up  on  the  Amount  of  Produce. — When  the  results  of  the 
two  years  are  combined  it  comes  out  clearly  (in  the  case  of  Recorder),  under 
all  conditions  of  growth,  that  the  greatest  weight  of  produce  (irrespective  of 
quality)  was  obtained  from  those  sections  (IV.  and  V.)  which  were  earthed-up 
for  the  shortest  time.  Some  of  the  largest  tubers  were  met  with  in  these 
sections,  but  mixed  with  a large  number  of  smaller  tubers,  while  their  general 
quality  was  uneven  and  relatively  bad. 

The  same  general  remarks  do  not,  however,  apply  to  Adirondack,  which 
shows  more  variation  in  this  respect,  and  in  which  the  largest,  as  well  as  the 
best  and  most  even  tubers,  were  frequently  found  in  those  sections  which  had 
been  earthed-up  for  the  longest  time.  It  may  be  suggested  that  the  results 
obtained  show  the  probability  that  the  process  of  earthing-up  differs  in  its 
effects  materially  in  the  case  of  different  varieties  of  different  habit  of  growth, 
texture,  &c.  At  any  rate,  it  may  be  useful  to  call  attention  to  this  subject, 
with  a view  to  future  experiments,  the  more  so,  as  little  or  nothing  is  known 
of  the  relative  effect  of  earthing-up  on  different  varieties. 

Potatoes  Grown  Without  Eartliing-up. — Iq  both  years  four  “control rows  ’’ 
were  planted,  two  of  each  variety,  the  object  being  to  afford  a comparison 
between  the  Jensenian  system  of  moulding  and  the  natural  condition  of 
growth,  in  which  no  “ moulding  ” at  all  occurs.* 

* It  may  here  he  noted  that  no  special  rows  of  Recorder  or  Adirondack  were  set 
apart  and  moulded  in  the  ordinary  way,  because,  for  the  immediate  object  o 1 these 
experiments  such  a course  was  unnecessary,  the  experimental  rows  being  contiguous 
to  a large  area  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  numerous  kinds  of  potatoes  in  the  UBual 
way,  so  that  had  the  disease  appeared,  ample  means  of  testing  the  effects  of  the 
ordinary,  as  compared  to  the  Jensenian  system,  would  have  been  afforded. 

The  total  produce,  for  the  two  years,  on  row  5 (Recorder,  whole),  amounted 
to  100  lb.  4 oz.,  an  amount  considerably  in  excess  of  the  yield  from  any  of  the 
moulded  rows  of  this  variety  (row  2,  84  lb.  6 oz.  ; row  8,  91  lb.  3 oz  ).  On 
row  11,  where  cut  tubers  were  planted,  the  yield  for  the  corresponding  period 
was  87  lb. — also  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  crops  on  the  corresponding  two  rows 
subjected  to  mouldings  (row  1,  681b.  1 oz.,  and  row  7,  80  lb.).  The  tubers  on 
row  5 and  row  11  were  noted  as  much  mixed  in  size  ; some  of  those  on  row  5 
being  much  coarser  and  larger  than  on  the  other  rows  of  the  same  variety, 
while  many  others  found  lying  on  the  surface  were  green  and  small.  They 
had  also  been  the  subject  of  insect  attack  and  injury  by  slugs  and  millipedes  to 
a much  greater  extent  than  the  tubers  in  the  other  rows. 

Of  Adirondack  left  to  itself  the  total  produce  of  the  whole  tubers  (row  6) 
for  the  two  years  was  186  lb. — an  amount  greatly  above  the  quantity  on  the 
corresponding  moulded  rows  (row  4,  1291b.  ; row  10,1501b.  14  oz.)  In  the 
case  of  the  cut  sets  (row  12),  the  total  amount  (for  the  two  years)  was  about 
the  same,  viz.,  1821b.  14  oz.,  and  also  largely  in  excess  of  the  corresponding 
moulded  rows  (row  3,  113  1b.  5oz.  ; and  row  9,  128  lb.  6oz)  The  same 
remarks  as  to  quality  apply  to  the  unmoulded  rows  of  Adirondack  as  to  those 
of  Recorder. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  under  all  circumstances,  the  actual  produce  was 
greater  in  the  unmoulded  rows,  but  that,  while  some  excellent  tubers  may  be 
grown  in  this  way,  the  general  bulk  is  much  mixed,  comprising  numerous 
tubers  unfit  for  consumption,  but  which  might  possibly  have  some  advantage 
(so  far  as  the  plant  is  concerned)  in  point  of  physical  health  over  those  moulded- 
up.  The  small  green  tubers,  for  instance  (if  not  affected  by  disease),  might 
furnish  stronger  plants  than  those  grown  beneath  the  surface,  while  their 
noxious  flavour  might  repel  rather  than  attract  predatory  insects,  &c. 

3.  The  Effects  of  Bending  the  Haulms  or  otherwise. — In  each  year  two  rows 
of  each  variety  were  allowed  to  grow  without  interference,  while  in  other 
two  rows  of  each  variety  the  haulms  were  at  regular  intervals  of  time  bent 
downwards.  There  was  no  opportunity  afforded  in  either  year  of  testing  the 
value  of  this  practice  as  a preventive  of  disease,  but  the  average  amount  of 
produce  for  the  two  years  from  the  erect  and  the  bent  tops  respectively  shows 
the  effect  of  the  check  to  growth  occasioned  by  the  bending.  The  average 
produce  of  the  two  years  on  rows  7 and  8 (Recorder,  erect  top)  was  81  lb.  6 oz.; 
on  rows  1 and  2 (bent  tops)  76  lb.  2 oz. 

The  corresponding  figures  in  the  case  of  Adirondack  are  1391b.  10  oz.  for 
the  unbent  haulms  (rows  9 and  10),  and  126  lb.  1 oz.  for  the  produce  of  the 
bent  tops  (rows  3 and  4). 

4.  The  Effect  of  the  Employment  of  Whole  Tubers  or  of  Cut  Sets.— In  the 

central  rows,  as  before  stated,  the  greatest  weight  of  produce  of  Recorder  in 
both  years  was  obtained  from  the  whole  tubers,  the  totals  being  1001b.  4 oz. 
on  row  5 (whole),  and  87  lb.  on  row  11  (cut). 

In  the  case  of  Adirondack,  the  total  produce  in  the  case  of  the  whole 
tubers  (row  6),  = 186  lb.,  shows  only  a slight  excess  over  the  yield  from  tho 
cut  tubers  (row  12),  182  lb.  14  oz.  In  1884  the  produce  from  the  cut  tubers 

(9|5  lb. 10  oz.)  was  slightly  in  excess  of  that  from  the  whole  tubers  (91  lb.  4 oz.)  ; 
in  1885,  however,  the  balance  is  much  in  favour  of  the  whole  tubers,  i.e. 
941b.  12  oz.  as  against  871b.  4 oz. 

Ihe  whole  tubers  of  Recorder  subjected  to  moulding  in  various  degrees, 
yielded  in  the  two  years  a total  crop  of  176  lb.  3 oz.,  i.e.,  91  lb.  13oz.,  from 
erect,  and  84  lb.  6 oz.  from  bent  tops. 

The  cut  tubers  of  the  same  variety  for  the  same  period  supplied  1481b. 
1 oz.  ,~80  lb.  from  the  erect,  and  68  lb.  1 oz.  from  the  bent  tops. 

The  whole  tubers  of  Adirondack  produced  a yield  of  279  lb.  in  the  two 
years,  of  which  1501b.  14  oz.  were  yielded  by  the  erect,  and  129  lb.  by  the  bent 
haulms. 

The  cut  tubers  of  the  same  variety  yielded  during  two  years  a total  of 
241  lb.  9 oz.,  viz.,  1281b.  6 oz.  from  erect,  and  1131b.  3oz.  from  bent  haulms. 

In  general  terms  it  may  be  stated,  as  a result  of  these  experiments,  that 
(1)  earthing-up  produces  a crop  of  more  uniform  and  of  superior  quality, 
though  less  in  actual  quantity  ; (2),  that  bending  tho  haulms  occasions  a 
diminished  yield  ; (3),  that  a larger  aggregate  produce  is  derived  from  plant- 
ing whole  tubers  than  from  the  employment  of  cut  sets. 


ri  HE  POISONING  OP  THE  PIGEONS  AT  TIIK  BRITISH  MUSEUM 
appears  to  be  ripening  into  a small  scandal,  in  which  Mr.  Brightwell, 
the  gardener,  occupies  an  unpleasant  position.  In  the  Times  of  Wed- 
nesday Mr.  I’ulrnun,  the  clerk  of  the  works,  is  challenged  to  explain  his 
Conduct  and  establish  his  case.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  now  that  tho 
whole  of  the  story  should  bo  made  public. 
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Cratagus. — Your  wild  hawthorn,  bearing  yellow  berries,  appears  to  be  the 
variety  known  as  aurea,  or  an  original  sport  intermediate  between  that  and  a 
very  poor  thing  with  white  berries,  called  leucocarpa. 

Bolivar. — It  is  not  at  32,  but  about  40  Fah.,  that  water  ts  at  its  greatest 
density.  The  density  of  common  ice  is  less  than  that  of  water,  but  we  do  not 
know  what  is  the  density  of  what  is  called  “ bottom  ice,”  occasionally  found 
in  the  bed  of  a river. 

Names  of  Plants. — Chester. — Your  plant  is  Alonsoa  incisfolia.  Old  Sub- 
scriber, Alford. — The  chrysanthemums  are  : 1,  Princess  of  Wales  ; 2,  Prince 

of  Anemones  ; 3,  Baron  Beust ; 4,  Jardindes  Plants  ; 5,  out  of  condition  ; 6,  La 
Nymphe.  The  other  plants  are  7,  not  sufficient  for  identification  ; 8,  Euony- 
mus  europaeas  ; 9,  Euongmus  radicans  variegatus.  Flowers  in  paper  box,  1, 
Golden  Mdlle.  Marthe ; 2,  Mrs  Bateman;  3,  St.  Michael.  J.  T. — Your 
flowers  were  so  injured  in  passing  through  the  post,  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
give  the  names. 

Narcissi. — A correspondent,  who  gives  no  signature,  asks  for  the  date  of 
the  last  Narcissus  Conference,  and  for  “ the  registered  names  of  narcissus,  and 
how  they  are  described  by  the  colours  of  the  cups.”  It  is  impossible  for  us 
to  give  as  a reply  to  a letter  descriptions  of  some  six  hundred  varieties  of 
narcissi.  But  we  can  assist  our  anonymous  correspondent  in  another  way. 
The  last  Narcissus  Conference  (which  was  also  the  first)  took  place  on  April 
1,1884.  The  proceedings  were  reported  at  length,  and  lists  of  species  and 
varieties  recognized  were  given  in  G.  M.,  April  5,  and  May  10  of  the  same  year. 
The  varieties  are  described  by  the  forms  and  colours  of  the  perianths,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  cups. 

Equrl  Prizes. — Lutonia  says  “ the  judges  at  our  last  flower  show  awarded 
two  equal  second  prizes  in  a class  where  the  second  prize  is  10?.  6d.  The 
committee  ask  if  each  winner  should  have  the  full  amount,  or  should  the 
amount  be  split  between  them  ? The  practice  varies,  as  regards  the  final  fortune 
of  the  winners.  Occasionally  we  see  in  schedules  a declaration  that  in  awards 
of  equals,  the  amount  offered  will  be  divided  between  them.  To  make  such 
an  announcement  is  to  damage  the  whole  scheme  in  embryo,  and  to  carry  it 
into  effect  is  akin  to  robbery,  whatever  may  be  the  settlod  practice,  or  the 
notions  of  committees  anxious  to  economize.  The  man  who  wins  half  a 
guinea  should  receive  half  a guinea  ; and  if  to  another  is  awarded  a prize  of 
the  same  degree,  he  also  should  receive  half  a guinea.  It  is  an  outrage  to 
diminish  a msfti’s  winnings  because  there  is  another  exhibitor  in  the  field  who 
takes  rank  with  him  in  the  relative  merit  of  his  contributions.  When  economy 
of  funds  is  of  great  importance,  judges  should  be  instructed  not  to  award  equals. 
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Ladies'  Treasury  (Bemrose). — In  the  January  number  of  this  excellent 
monthly  Mrs.  Warren  bids  for  high  favour  with  admirable  papers  on  topics  of 
the  times. 

Little  Folks  is  one  of  the  most  useful  in  its  way  of  the  many  admirable 
works  for  juveniles  produced  by  Messrs.  Cassell.  The  January  number  con- 
tains the  first  portion  of  a story  by  Mrs.  Molesworth,  entitled  “ The  Palace  in 
the  Garden.”  A portrait  of  a baby  eagle  is  quite  a novelty  in  the  way  of 
pictures,  and  “ Off  to  London  town,”  would  become  a picture  of  the  season  if 
adequately  reproduced. 


©iutuarji. 

On  the  27th  ult.,  at  his  residence,  Caversham  Road,  N.W.,  Dr.  Samuel  Biuch,  the 
keeper  of  the  Egyptian  and  Oriental  antiquities,  in  the  British  Museum.  As  a 
student  of  ancient  British  coin9,  and  more  especially  the  literature  and  art  of 
ancient  Egypt,  Dr.  Birch  stood  almost  alone,  both  for  fulness  of  knowledge 
and  a prophetic  insight  of  things  but  imperfectly  revealed,  a power  which 
enabled  him  to  determine  the  exact  significance  of  many  ancient  documents, 
inscriptions,  and  works  of  ideal  art,  as  shown  in  his  remarkable  works  on 
hieroglyphics,  ancient  pottery,  papyri,  and  other  relics  of  ancient  Egyptian 
civilization.  His  age  was  72  years. 

On  Christmas  Day,  Mr.  Ciiaiu.es  Tucker,  F.S.A.,  of  Cory  ton  Park  and  Marlands, 
near  Exeter,  aged  87  years.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  fellows  of  the  Zoological 
Society,  and  was  widely  known  in  London  for  the  active  part  he  took  in  scientific 
pursuits,  particularly  archaeology  and  horticulture. 


Jtaftcts. 


COVENT  GARDEN 
Fruit. 

Apples  _perJ-siove  2s.  Od. 

Cobs,  Kent per  100  lbs.  20s.  Oil. 

Grapes per  lb.  Is.  Od. 

Lemons  «... per  case  15s.  Od. 

Pears,  Destert per  doz.  Is.  Oil. 

Pears per  4-sieve  2s.  Od. 

Pine-apples,  English,  per 

lb Is.  6d. 

Pine-apples,  St.  Michaels, 
each 3 1.  Oil. 

Vegetables. 

Artichokes,  Globe,  per  dz.  3s.  0.1. 

Beet per  doz.  Is.  Od. 

Brussels  Sprouts  ..per  lb.  0s.  3d. 

Cabbages per  doz.  Is.  Od. 

Carrots per  bun.  0s.  4d. 

Cauliflowers per  doz.  2s.  Oil. 

Celery per  bun.  Is.  Oil. 

Coleworts,  per  doz.  bunch.  Vs.  Oil. 

Cucumbers each  0s.  0 1. 

Endive per  doz.  Is.  0 I. 

Garlic  ............  per  lb.  0s.  -til. 

Herbs  per  bunch  0s.  8 1. 

Horse-radish per  bun.  8h.  Od. 

Lettuces,  Cabbage,  per  doz.  Is.  Oil. 
Mushrooms  „ ..  per  basket  Is.  Od. 

Onions per  bushel  3s.  Od. 

Onions  per  bunch  Os.  Id. 


to  4i.  Gil. 
„30s.  Od. 
„ 4s.  0d. 
,20s.  Oil. 
2s.  0d. 
4s.  Od. 

2s.  Od. 

7s.  Oil. 


4s.  6 '. 
Is.  Oil. 
0s.  4il. 
2s.  Oil. 
OS.  Oil. 
3s  0 1. 
2s.  Oil. 
4s.  Oil. 
Is.  Od 
2.1.  Od. 
Os.  Oil. 
0s.  4d. 
4s.  Od. 
2s.  Oil. 
2s.  Od. 
4s.  Od. 
0s.  Oil. 


ParHloy 

08.  4d. 

0s.  8 I. 

Regonts 

_ per  ton 

l)  )*.  to  1 1 )h 

ParbnipH 

Is.  Oil. 

, ‘2h.  0d. 

Magnum  Bonum  

. . por  ton 

70a. 

, 1)5 . 

KmIIhIioh  — por  dOB.  hunch 

Is.  Oil. 

. 2s.  Od. 

Beauty  of  Hebron  . . . 

..par  ton 

70s.  , 

85 1 

Salsify  

Is.  Od. 

, Is.  6d. 

1 toad i uk  Horn  ...... 

..per  ton 

70s. , 

85  s* 

Savoys 

Vs.  0 1. 

, 8s.  Od. 

Scotch  Clnmplon 

. . per  ton 

7)8* 

buuiii  Naladtu# 

. por  pun. 

Os.  81. 

, Or.  4(1. 

Victoria*  

. .per  ton 

ms. 

, llOs 

Vegetables— continued. 

Spinach  per  bushel  3s.  0 1.  to  4s.  Od. 

Tomatoes  per  lb.  0s.  91.  ,,  Is.  3 1. 

Turnips  per  bunch  0s.  Od.  .,  0s.  8 l. 

Cut  Flowers. 

Abutilons..  ..per  doz.  bun.  2s.01.  „ 2 s.  G 1. 
Azaleas  ..per  doz.  sprays  Is.  01.  „ Vs.  Oil. 

Bouvardias per  bunch  Is.  Oil.  „ 2 k 0.1. 

Camellias,  per  doz.  blooms  8s.  Od.  „ Os.  od. 
Carnations,  per  doz.  blms.  Is  0 1.  ,,  2s.  0 1. 
Eucharis,  per  doz.  blooms  3s.  0 1.  „ Os.  Oil. 
Gardenias,  per  doz.  blooms  4s.  Oil.  „ 8i.  O'. 
Heliotropes, periloz.  sprays  us.  Od.  ,,  0s.  Sd. 
Hyacinths,  Romm,  per 

doz.  sprays  Is.  01.  ,,  2s.  Od. 

Lapagerias,  per  doz.  blms.  2s.  OL  „ 3s.  0 I. 
Marguerites,  per  doz.  bun.  4s.  Oil.  ,,  64.  od. 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  bun.  4s.  Od.  ,,  0s.  Oil. 
Pelargoniums,  Zonal,  por 

doz.  trusses  Os.  Oil.  „ 0s.  8d. 

Roses per  doz.  blms.  2s.  Od.  ,,  4s.  0 I, 

Roses,  Tea. .per  doz.  blms.  2s.  01.  „ 3s.  Od. 
Tropinolum  ..per  doz.  bun.  2s.  0.1.  ,,  3s.  Od. 

Tuberoses per  doz.  0s.  (id.  ,,  0s.  01. 

Violets  per  do*,  ban.  is.  od.  ,,  2s.  01, 

Violets,  de  Panne,  per  bun.  Is.  0J.  ,,  5s.  Oil. 

BOROUGH  AND  SPITALFIELH3. 
POTATOES. 


January  9,  1880. 
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M. 
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II.  M. 

II.  M. 

II.  M. 

11.  M. 
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I)KO. 

1888 

10 

S 

1st  Sunday  after  Epiphany. 

8 

5 

7 51 

4 10 

10  17 

9 46 

4 47 

5 4 

1 57 

2 12 

30-3 

Amnetochllui  Ordlanus India. 

10 

1 11 

M 

Hilary  Law  Hittiupn  boffin. 

8 

6 

8 15 

4 12 



10  50 

6 20 

5 39 

2 29 

2 45 

36-4 

Oyrabidiam  Mantend  ,, 

11 

12 

Tu 

Coronation  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  1C59. 

8 

4 

8 38 

4 14 

11  3 

11  55 

5 57 

0 18 

3 4 

3 22 

88*4 

Dondrobium  splendissimum Card.  hyb. 

12 

1 13 

W 

J)  First  Quarter,  Oh.  24m.  Aftor. 

8 

8 

9 1 

4 15 

11  29 

Morn. 

(1  H9 

7 8 

3 43 

4 4 

30  5 

Linlia  anoopR  saperba Brazil. 

13 

14 

Th 

Oxford  Law  Term  Logins. 

8 

a 

9 23 

4 17 

11  57 

1 2 

7 28 

7 56 

4 28 

4 54 
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Odontoglossuin  Andnrsonianurn...  Mexico. 

14 

115 

F 

Samtwioh  Islands  discovered,  1770. 

H 

i 

9 44 

4 19 

After. 

2 11 

8 27 

9 0 

5 21 

5 52 

36-8 

I’halumopsis  amabilis liornoo. 

15 

16 

S 

liuttlo  of  Oorunnu,  1809. 

8 

0 

10  5 

4 20 

1 6 

3 23 

9 40 

10  18 

0 25 

7 5 
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Zygopotalum  Mackayi  Mexico. 
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Royal  horticultukal  society, 

) SOUTH  KKNSINUTON,  S W. 

NOTICE  !— COMMITTEE  MEETINGS,  Fruit  and  Floral,  at  11  a.m.,  in  tho  Conservatory, 
Scientific  at  1 p.m.,  in  the  Lindloy  Library  on  TUESDAY  next,  January  12th, 

N.1L— Exhibitors'  Entrance,  East  side  of  Itoyal  Albort  Hall, 

OYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  S.W. 

DATES  OF  THE  MEETINGS  OF  THE  SCIENTIFIC,  FRUIT,  AND  FLORAL 
COMMITTEES  IN  1886. 


ft 


Tuesday,  January  12tli. 
Tuesday,  February  9th. 
Tuesday,  March  9th  and  23rd. 
Tuesday,  April  13th  and  27th. 


SCIENTIFIC  COMMITTEE. 


Tuesday,  December  7th. 


Tuesday,  May  11th  and  25th. 
Tuesday,  June  8th  and  22nd. 
Tuesday,  July  13tli  and  17  th. 
Tuesday,  Novomber  9th. 


Tuesday,  January  12tli. 
Tuesday,  February  9th. 
Tuesday,  March  9th. 
Tuesday,  March  23rd. 
Tuesday,  April  13th. 
Tuesday.  April  27th. 
Tuesday,  May  11th. 


FRUIT  AND  FLORAL  COMMITTEES. 


Tuesday,  May  25th. 
Tuesday,  Juuo  8th. 
Tuesday,  Juno  22nd. 
Tuesday,  July  13th. 
Tuesday,  July  27th. 
Tuesday,  August  10th. 
Tuesday,  August  24th. 


Tuesday, 

Tuesday, 

Tuesday, 

Tuesday, 

Tuesday, 

Tuesday, 


September  7tli. 
September  21st. 
October  12:  h. 
October  25th. 
November  9th. 
December  7th. 


"VTATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY.— Prizes  are  offered  for 
late  flowerinor  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  (cut  flowers  and  any  variety),  to  be  exhibited 

nt  ROYAL  AQUARIUM,  WESTMINSTER,  on  WEDNESDAY,  January  13th,  1886. 

Full  particulars  on  application  to  Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  William  Holmes,  Frampton  Park 

Nursery,  Hackney. 

©ifp&tttons  anti  Meetings  fat  tf)e  lEnsutng  ®eek. 

Tuesday,  January  12.— Royal  Horticultural  Society. — Meeting  of  Floral  and 
Fruit  Committees,  11  a.m. ; Scientific  Committee,  1 p.m. 

Wednesday,  January  13. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society. — Exhibition  at  Royal 
Aquarium. 

Friday,  January  15. — Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — Annual 
Meeting.  5 p.m. 

Auction  Salts  for  tfje  lEnaumg  TOttk. 

Monday,  January  11. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden  ; 
Liliums,  Tuberoses,  and  Other  Bulbs. 

Wednesday  and  Saturday,  January  13  and  16.— Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden  ; Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Border  Plants,  Bulbs,  &c. 

Wednesday,  January  13.— Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  tlieir  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  and  68,  Cheapside  ; Roses,  Plants,  Lilies, and  Bulbs. 

Thursday.  January  14. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden; 
Orchids. 

Friday,  January  16. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67 
and  68,  Cheapside  ; Orchids. 

THE  GARDEN  ORACLE  for  1886  is  on  the  same  plan  as  former  issues,  the  present 
being  the  twenty-eighth  publication  of  this  work.  It  contains  complete  lists  of  the 
New  Plants,  New  Flowers,  and  New  Fruits,  and  a Complete  List  of  the  New  Parliament. 

*«*  With  the  present  issue  is  given  INDEX  TO  THE  VOLUME  just  completed.  There 
is  no  extra  charge  for  this,  and  every  copy  sent  out  contains  the  Index. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION.— Post  free  from  the  Office,  4,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  London  E C , 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  One  Copy,  2}d. : 3 Months,  3s. : 6 Months,  6s.  : One 
Year,  11s.  6d.  (including  the  Christmas  Number).  To  America,  Australia,  Belgium 
Canada,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  India,  Italy,  Spain,  Sweden,0  and 
Switzerland,  14s.  per  annum. 


OCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS.  — Five  lines  and 

K5  under,  body  type,  2s.  6d. ; each  additional  line,  6d.  ; half  a columr,  £1  15s  • a 
column,  £3 ; one  page,  £9. 


Advertisements  for  the  Current  Number  must  be  sent  not  later  than  Wednesday,  and 
for  Monthly  Parts  not  later  than  the  24th  of  each  Month,  addressed  to  the  Advertisement 
Office  of  the  Gardeners’  Magazine,  148  and  149.  Aldersgate  Street.  London.  E O 

ADVERTISEMENTS  of  HORTICULTURAL  or  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES  and 
SHOWS  are  inserted  on  the  Leader  Page  at  Is.  per  line. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  OF  SITUATIONS  VACANT,  or  from  persons  seeking  employ- 
mept.  Is.  each  four  lines  (28  words).  »nd  3d.  per  line  after. 
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Experimental  Potato  Culture  is  the  subject  of  a report,  given 
in  our  last  week’s  issue,  that  demands  something  more  than  a casual 
perusal.  .It  will  be  seen  that  the  Jensen  system  has  again  had  a 
careful  trial  at  Chiswick,  and  has  only  failed  to  tell  the  whole  story 
of  its  characteristics  because  there  was  not  sufficient  disease  to  put 
it  to  a final  proof.  . But,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  enough  has  been 
clone  without  the  aid  of  the  disease  for  the  determination  of  certain 
interesting  questions.  We  will  at  once  say  we  are  of  the  number  of 
those  who  would  look  upon  the  continuation  of  the  experiments  as 
a mere  waste  of  force,  more  especially  as  they  must  be  carried  out  by 
men  of  experience  who  are  taxed  enough,  and  perhaps  overtaxed, 
already.  The  two  years’  trial  has  added  to  the  bulk  of  our  know- 
ledge,  and  this  justifies  the  time  bestowed  in  the  business.  But  Dr. 
No.  1,080,  New  Series— Yol.  XXIX. 


Masters  has  presented  for  the  sub-committee  an  admirable  report, 
and  there,  in  our  opinion,  tho  matter  should  rest  for  tho  present. 
Tho  Scientific  Committee  have  ordered  tho  work  to  go  on,  and 
therein  wo  consider  tho  Scientific  Committee  have  made  a mistake. 
The  work  has  been  ordered  and  tho  work  must  be  done  ; and  there 
will  be  found  mon  willing  to  do  it.  Their  first  duty  will  be  to  pray 
that  in  the  coming  summer  potato  disease  may  prevail  to  render 
their  devotion  to  this  business  something  better  than  a waste  of  time. 

The  most  obvious  general  lesson  of  these  experiments  is  the  fame 
as  we  derive  from  every  inquiry  and  every  experiment  that  has  for 
its  object  to  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  vegetable  reproluctioa.  It  is 
that  nature’s  way  is  better  than  man’s  way  for  nature’s  purposes 
always,  and  for  man’s  purposes  more  often  thin  he  is  willing  to 
believe.  The  potatoes  in  the  Jensen  trial  were  moulded  in  various 
degrees  and  at  various  times,  but  in  every  case  the  total  produce  of 
tubers  was  less  than  that  of  the  rows  loft  unmoulded  for  purposes 
of  comparison  with  the  different  stages  of  the  Jensen  business.  We 
may  look  upon  a plantation  that  is  unaided  by  the  hoe  or  moulding 
board  as  assimilating  to  the  condition  of  the  wild  plant,  and  it  will 
be  noticed  that  nature  has  rendered  the  tubers  in  some  degree  self- 
protective,  for  those  that  grow  above  ground  and  become  green  are 
of  the  most  nauseous  flavour  and  as  unwholesome  as  they  are  unplea- 
sant, and  necessarily  impose  a check  on  the  rooting  up  of  the  well- 
flavoured  tubers  that  are  hidden  in  the  ground  beneath  them.  We 
knew  all  this  long  ago  ; it  has  been  known  from  the  first  cultivation 
of  the  plant,  for  the  process  of  moulding  has  been  adopted  under  the 
compulsion  of  this  very  bitterness,  which  is  the  penalty  the  potato 
grower  has  to  pay  for  neglect  of  the  crop.  But  although  there  is  in 
the  fact  nothing  new,  it  appears  in  a somewhat  new  light  when  a 
minute  record  of  events  and  operations  is  kept  as  in  the  case  before 
us.  The  report  suggests  a practical  application  of  this  item  of 
ancient  knowledge  in  the  very  quiet  remark  that  “ the  small  green 
tubers  (if  not  affected  by  disease)  might  furnish  stronger  plants 
than  those  grown  beneath  the  surface.”  We  are  disposed  to  regard; 
the  suggestion  seriously.  Much  has  been  said  about  selecting  seed 
sproutiDg  seed  in  daylight ; rejecting  mere  chats  for  seed  purposes 
and  other  kindred  matters  ; but  there  has  not  been  much  said  about 
the  growth  of  seed  potatoes  on  a non-moulding  or  strictly  natural 
system.  A green  tuber  grown  above  ground  is  a different  thing  to  a 
tuber  grown  white  below  and  made  green  by  exposure  six  months 
afterwards.  To  dispose  of  this  point  it  should  be  added  that  in  all 
the  unmoulded  rows  there  was  a fair  crop  of  good  table  potatoes 
below  ground,  but  they  were  uneven  in  size,  and,  generally  speaking, 
wanting  in  beauty. 

For  the  production  of  a crop  intended  for  food,  moulding  is 
absolutely  necessary.  That  fact  also  is  as  old  as  the  other,  but 
appears  in  a new  light  in  connection  with  these  experiments.  It  is 
now  clearly  proved  that  as  moulding  is  antagonistic  to  the  nature  of 
the  plant,  and  is  adopted  merely  to  render  the  total  of  the  crop 
edible,  so  it  should  be  carried  out  with  a view  to  distress  the  plant 
the  least  possible.  We  have  frequently  discoursed  upon  this  point 
urging  that  early  and  excessive  moulding  tended  directly  to  diminish 
the  total  produce,  and  now  our  teaching  is  confirmed  by  the  report, 
which  says  “the  greatest  weight  of  produce  was  obtained  from 
those  sections  which  were  earthed  up  for  the  shortest  time.”  There 
occurs,  however,  an  apparent  exception  in  the  case  of  Adirondack, 
and  this  fact  suggests  that  as  every  variety  has  its  own  period  of 
growth,  so,  of  necessity,  it  has  its  own  range  of  capability  to  endure 
the  check  that  moulding  imposes.  We  shall  never  know  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  varieties  ; to  determine  them  is  beyond  possibility ; 
therefore  we  must  be  content  with  generalizations,  keeping  in  view 
always  that  nature’s  way  is  the  best  way  up  to  the  point  where,  for 
our  own  particular  purposes,  we  are  compelled  to  adopt  another  way 
that  we  have  learned  from  experience. 

In  connection  with  the  moulding  the  bending  of  the  tops  has  to 
be  considered.  Now  here,  we  think,  the  report  is  scarcely  full 
enough.  It  is  shown  that  the  bending  of  the  tops  reduces  the  total 
of  the  crop  as  the  result  of  the  check  to  growth  consequent  on  the 
bending.  In  the  case  of  Adirondack,  bending  the  tops  made  a 
difference  of  about  one-ninth  in  the  total  of  the  crop  to  the  discredit 
of  the  bending.  That  is  not  the  whole  of  the  story.  The  bending 
of  the  tops  is  intended  to  throw  the  spores  of  peronospora  to  a 
distance  from  the  crown  of  the  plant,  and  observation  proves  (with- 
out the  aid  of  the  disease),  that  it  is  impossible  the  bending  should 
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do  so.  The  most  simple  and  obvious  facts  will  often  escape  our 
notice  until  we  actually  run  against  them,  and  are  awakened  by  the 
impact.  The  potato  shaws  that  are  bent  behave  precisely  as  do 
dahlias  that  are  bent  and  verbenas  that  are  pegged  down,  and  any 
other  plants  that  naturally  tend  to  the  perpendicular.  Being  bent 
and  moulded  this  particular  day,  they  rise  above  the  humiliation  to- 
morrow, and  in  a few  days  are  as  truly  perpendicular  as  before,  but 
a little  more  spread  out  as  the  result  of  the  operation.  This,  in  our 
judgment,  completely  disposes  of  Mr.  Jensen’s  proposals.  The  plant 
refuses  to  shoot  the  spores  of  the  fungus  to  a distance  from  the 
centre  of  growth,  and  no  power  of  man  can  compel  it.  To  be  sure 
the  tops  might  be  artistically  spread  out  and  pegged  and  tied,  and 
to  do  this  properly  they  would  require  attention  about  twice  a week 
in  the  growing  season.  If  any  one  is  inclined  to  put  the  system  to 
that  kind  of  proof,  it  will  be  no  part  of  our  policy  to  object,  but  it 
would  be  a distinct  part  of  our  policy  not  to  assist  in  the  operation 
in  any  way  whatever.  As  the  Scientific  Committee  intends  to  con- 
tinue the  Jensen  trials  we  will  take  the  liberty  of  saying  that  peg- 
ging and  tying  should  be  regarded  as  a necessary  operation,  for  it 
is  only  by  sheer  force  that  the  tops  can  be  persuaded  to  spread 
themselves  out  to  project  the  fungus  spores  to  a safe  distance. 

The  comparison  of  whole  and  cut  tubers  is  the  least  important 
feature  of  the  report.  Many  times  similar  comparisons  have  been 
made,  and  an  elaborate  series  of  experiments  by  Mr.  Maw  some 
years  since  gave  results  identical  with  those  now  before  us.  That 
whole  sets  give  better  results  than  cut  sets  has  been  frequently 
demonstrated,  but  in  a large  view  of  the  case  the  difference  is  not 
sufficient  to  establish  a rule  of  practice.  Paltry  shavings  of  pota- 
toes will  never  give  a crop  worth  digging,  but  cut  sets,  if  stout  and 
sound,  answer  so  well  that  the  question  of  cutting  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  kind  of  stuff  that  happens  to  be  available  for  seed. 
To  cut  small  sets  is  to  plant  shavings  and  ensure  a poor  crop. 
Neither  cutting,  nor  sprouting,  nor  disbudding  are  of  vital  impor- 
tance, but  they  all  exercise  an  influence  on  the  crop,  and  are  worthy 
of  some  consideration. 


Rosarian’s  Year  Book  for  1886  contains  an  excellent  photo 
portrait  of  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  of  Colchester. 

Parliament  will  meet  on  Tuesday  next,  but  politics  will 
probably  not  obtrude  until  the  time  arrives  for  the  address  on  the 
Queen’s  Speech. 

Stoke  Newington  Chrysanthemum  Society. — The  next  exhi- 
bition will  be  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Highbury  Athenreum,  Novem- 
ber 4 and  5. 

A National  Scheme  of  Emigration  will  be  proposed  by  Mr. 
Arnold  White  at  a meeting  of  Society  of  Arts  on  Tuesday,  January  26, 
at  eight  p.m.  The  Marquis  of  Lome  will  preside. 

Devon  and  Exeter  Horticultural  Society. — Summer  show 
August  20  ; autumn  show,  November  12.  At  the  summer  show  Yeitch 
memorial  medal  and  £5  for  best  collection  of  vegetables. 

Late  Flowering  Chrysanthemums  will  be  exhibited  at  a meeting 
of  the  National  Society  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster,  on 
Wednesday  next. 

Aberdeen  Seed  Trade  is  reported  to  be  prosperous,  and  advancing 
“ by  leaps  and  bounds.”  Such  was  the  declaration  of  Mr.  A.  Robson, 
chairman  of  the  Seed  Trade  Conversazione. 

The  Presentation  to  Dr.  Paterson,  which  has  been  some  time 
in  preparation,  took  place  on  the  24th  ult.,  at  Bridge  of  Allan,  Mr. 
Laurence  Pullar  presiding.  The  gift  consisted  of  a cheque  for  £340 
enclosed  in  a silver  casket.  There  were  260  subscribers. 

Horticultural  Club. — The  usual  monthly  dinner  and  conversa- 
zione will  take  place  on  Tuesday  next,  at  1,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent 
Garden.  Mr.  G.  Baker,  of  the  Herbarium,  Kew,  will  introduce  for 
discussion  the  subject  of  Cape  bulbs. 

Mr.  Robert  Todd,  formerly  gardener  at  Rawcliffe  Lodge,  Lang- 
side,  Glasgow,  is  appointed  to  lay  out  the  grounds  of  the  Edinburgh 
International  Exhibition  of  Industry.  It  is  late  for  such  work,  but 
Mr.  Todd  will,  no  doubt,  make  an  attractive  garden. 

Canadian  National  Park  will  be  on  a similar  plan  to  that  of  the 
Yosemite  Valley.  The  district  [is  in  the  Canadian  Rocky  Mountains, 
near  Banff,  in  a beautiful  spot  renowned  for  salmon  and  trout  streams, 
wild  ducks  and  wild  geese,  magnificent  scenery,  and  hot  springs. 

Highbury  Fields,  a tract  of  twenty- two  acres  near  the  Highbury 
Station  of  the  North  London  Railway,  will  be  henceforth  included  in 
the  number  of  the  London  Parks,  having  been  purchased  for  the  pur- 
pose by  the  Metropolitan  Board  and  the  Islington  Vestry. 

Tuesday  next  will  be  a.  busy  day  at  South  Kensington  ; the  new 
committees  will  hold  their  first  meeting,  and  some  other  committees 
will  have  business  in  the  conservatory.  Turner  memorial  should  now 
assume  a definite  shape,  und  possibly  Primula  Conference  will  demand 
some  attention. 

R.  H.  8.  Committees  : Fruit  and  Floral — January  12,  February  9, 
March  9 and  23,  April  13  and  27,  May  11  and  25,  Juno  8 and  22,  July 
13  and  27,  August  10  and  24,  September  7 and  21,  October  12  and  26, 
November  9,  December  7 j (Scientific  January  12,  February  9,  March 
9 and  23,  Apr  1 13  and  27,  May  11  and  25,  June  8 and  22,  July  13  and 
27,  November  9,  December  7. 


Holly  Stealing  has  been  very  prevalent  of  late,  much  to  the 
damage  of  woodlands,  and  often  to  the  ruin  of  plantations  in  enclosed 
grounds.  At  Canterbury  a man  was  convicted  of  taking  holly  from  a 
wood  belonging  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  He  was  fined  5s., 
and,  in  addition,  had  to  pay  costs  and  damage. 

Schedules  of  Royal  Botanic  Exhibitions,  March  24  and  April 
14  are  in  course  of  distribution.  They  do  not  differ  in  any  material 
degree  from  those  of  previous  years.  On  March  24  Veitch  memorial 
medal  and  £5  are  offered  for  12  amaryllis.  In  the  April  14  show  there 
are  classes  for  alpine  plants  in  flower,  and  for  auriculas. 

Apples  shipped  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Europe  last  year 
amounted  in  value  to  one  hundred  Ihousand  dollars.  This  was  from 
the  port  of  Halifax  alone.  It  is  estimated  that  when  the  newly-planted 
orchards  of  the  Cornwallis  and  Annapolis  valleys  come  into  bearing 
the  annual  export  will  amount  in  value  to  a million  dollars. 

York  Florists.— The  “ Ancient  Society  ” held  their  annual  dinner 
at  the  White  Swan  Hotel,  York,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Sheriff 
Wright.  When  the  cloth  was  removed,  the  special  prizes  awarded  at 
the  chrysanthemum  show  were  presented  to  Mr.  R.  F.  Jamieson,  of 
Hull ; Mr.  John  Fielden  (gardener,  H.  J.  Clayton) ; and  Mr.  Robert 
Baker. 

“The  Vegetable  Garden,”  noticed  at  page  2,  contains  many 
additions  and  corrections  carefully  gathered  by  the  authors  since  the 
appearance  of  the  original  French  edition.  It  is  therefore  a fuller  and 
more  complete  book,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  read  in  passing 
through  the  press  by  M.  Henry  Vilmorin  and  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron.  For 
these  particulars  we  are  indebted  to  a note  from  Mr.  William 
Robinson. 

Snow  accumulates  injuriously  on  evergreen  trees,  and  more 
especially  on  conifers.  While  it  continues  trees  that  are  laden  should 
be  relieved,  but  with  care  to  avoid  mutilation.  - Neglect  of  this  matter 
may  result  in  “ irreparable”  injury,  for  the  most  sturdy  trees  are  not 
unseldom  ruined  by  the  accumulation  of  snow  upon  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  task  of  relieving  them  is  in  most  cases  one  requiring 
promptitude  much  more  than  either  skill  or  strength. 

“ Gardeners’  Chronicle  ” Almanac  for  1886  is  a gay  and 
tasteful  affair,  and  has  the  merit  of  containing  a lot  of  useful  informa- 
tion. The  producers  of  these  things  are  apt  to  regard  the  business  as 
beginning  and  ending  in  mere  colour  or  in  some  sesthetic  notion  that 
embodies  mere  childishness  or  stupidity.  Our  respected  contem- 
porary has  always  given  us  acceptable  almanacs,  but  the  present  is, 
we  think,  one  of  the  best  of  the  series. 

An  Inverted  Advertisement,  that  is  to  say,  an  advertisement 
“upside  down,”  appears  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  page  2 of  last 
week’s  issue.  This  is  an  old  dodge  that  may  have  answered  once  upon 
a time,  but  prudent  people  will  not  take  the  trouble  now  to  twist  a 
paper  about  in  order  to  know  what  its  purport  may  be.  The  men  who 
order  advertisements  to  be  printed  in  that  way  should  be  compelled  to 
stand  on  their  heads  when  transacting  business.  The  performance 
would  not  hurt  them  if  we  may  regal’d  the  mode  of  advertising  as 
indicative  of  their  cerebral  quality. 

For  binding  loose  soil  and  newly-made  embankments,  it  is 
reported  that  the  common  annual  poppy  answers  perfectly.  In  news- 
paper reports  on  the  subject  the  “ double  poppy”  is  named  as  having 
been  used  extensively  in  the  French  railway  service.  There  can  be  no 
special  virtue  in  the  double  over  the  single  poppy,  but  newspaper 
writers  like  to  look  original  when  they  have  anything  to  say  about 
plants.  It  may  be  that  the  rapid  rooting  of  the  poppy  fits  it  for  the 
purpose  referred  to,  but  perhaps  a February  flood  would  not  refrain 
from  washing  down  the  face  of  an  embankment  because  of  the  dead 
poppy  roots  within  it. 


BEAUTY  OF  WORDSLEY  MELON. 

Amongst  the  new  melons  offered  by  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  of 
Wordsley,  Stourbridge,  the  Beauty  of  Wordsley  is  conspicuous  for 
beauty  of  form  and  quality  of  flesh.  In  common  with  some  of  the 
best  melons  ever  grown,  this  variety  has  green  flesh,  and  its  pedigree 


Mki.on,  Beauty  or  Wonusi.KT.  (Qi'oon  flosli.) 


requires  it  to  bo  good,  for  it  is  the  result  of  a cross  between  those 
excellent  melons  William  Tillery  and  Oolston  Bassett.  In  form  the 
fruit  is  inclined  to  oval  or  coco-nut  shape  with  distinct'  longitudinal 
Bhadt‘8  of  colour  and  very  finely  netted.  The  flesh  is  pale  green,  firm, 
juicy,  and  of  the  finest  flavour.  Wo  have  on  several  occasions  tasted 
it,  and  always  found  it  Al.  The  vino  is  a good  setter,  and  of  vigorous 
constitution. 
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SHORT  NOTES  FOR  SMALL  GARDENS. 

By  tlio  Vhaii'h  Uahdknku. 

Grass  Verges. 

I refer  to  tho  subject  of  grass  verges  for  tho  purpose  of  saying  that 
we  havo  been  busy  lately  taking  awny  nil  tho  grass  verges  that  we 
could  possibly  do  without,  and  substituting  box  edging  in  their  place. 
W 0 havo  been  ob’iged  to  do  this  to  curtail  tho  labour,  for  other  depart- 
ments of  our  garden  buve  grown  and  grown  until  we  find  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  cut  down  tho  labour  somewhere,  especially  during  tho 
Bummer,  when  work  everywhere  presses.  After  a good  deal  of  thought 
it  was  decided  to  do  away  with  all  tho  grass  verges,  the  removal  of 
which  would  not  seriously  interfere  with  tho  general  arrangements  of 
tho  garden.  This  has  now  been  done,  and  I look  forward  to  a con- 
siderable saving  of  labour  at  the  busiest  part  of  the  year.  I may 
mention  that  wo  had  a rosery  containing  thirteen  beds,  all  of  which 
were  surrounded  with  grass  verges  one  foot  wide. 

In  another  part  of  the  garden  there  are  several  beds  of  rhododen- 
drons which  had  grass  verges  round  them.  These  have  also  had  box 
edging  substituted  for  the  grass.  A long  grass  verge  skirting  a walk 
which  led  to  the  paddock  has  been  treated  in  the  same  way,  so  that, 
altogether,  I can  already  see  that  there  will  be  much  saving  of  labour. 
It  is  not  that  we  do  not  give  the  preference  to  grass  instead  of  box,  for 
I think  nothing  looks  so  well  as  neatly  trimmed  grass  verges,  but 
unless  they  can  be  kept  in  proper  order  few  points  about  a garden  are 
a greater  disfigurement.  The  amount  of  labour  they  involve  is  sur- 
prising to  those  not  conversant  with  the  work  of  the  garden.  The 
number  of  times  they  want  clipping  and  mowing  in  the  course  of  the 
summer  takes  up  more  time  than  many  inexperienced  people  are  pre- 
pared to  believe. 

Surface  Dressing  Coniferous  Trees. 

As  a rule,  we  do  not  agree  with  the  practice  of  manuring  the 
ground  for  any  of  the  coniferous  tribe  of  doubtful  hardiness,  either 
before  or  after  planting,  for  the  reason  that  a rich  soil  tends  to  make 
the  trees  grow  longer  at  the  end  of  the  summer;  consequently,  the 
growth  does  not  always  get  sufficiently  hardened  before  winter  sets 
in,  and  then  they  are  more  susceptible  of  cold  if  a severe  frost  should 
occur.  Where  the  soil  is  naturally  good  and  deep  they  will,  as  a rule, 
all  grow  fast  enough.  In  our  case,  we  have  a few  specimens  which 
were  planted  eight  years  ago,  standing  where  the  soil  is  rather  sandy 
and  not  very  deep,  and  we  find  that  they  are  not  making  the  same 
progress  as  others  that  are  planted  in  a stronger  soil ; so  we  have 
given  them  a thick  layer  of  strong  farmyard  manure,  about  six  inches 
thick,  and  extending  quite  as  far  away  from  the  bole  as  the  branches. 
From  previous  experience  of  surface  dressing  such  trees,  we  know  that 
it  will  have  the  effect  of  stimulating  the  growth,  and,  what  is  equally 
as  important  in  the  case  of  trees  standing  in  prominent  positions,  it 
will  give  a greater  depth  of  green  colour  to  the  foliage.  As  a matter 
of  course  the  manure  will  not  be  dug  in. 

Mowing  Lawns  in  Winter. 

This  may  appear  an  unusual  note  at  this  time  of  year,  as  mowing 
lawns  is  generally  associated  with  growing  showers  of  rain  and  bright 
sunshine  ; but  the  grass  on  some  lawns  also  grows  when  these  condi- 
tions are  not  so  prominent  as  in  the  summer,  and  that  is  just  our  case, 
for  we  have  one  part  of  our  lawn  where  the  land  is  strong  and  the 
position  somewhat  sheltered,  where  the  grass  grows  slowly  more  or 
less  in  mild  weather  all  the  winter.  It  has  done  so  this  year,  and 
finding  in  our  general  clean  up  for  Christmas  that  the  grass  was  too  long 
and  thick  to  look  nice,  we  chose  a dry  day,  and  ran  the  lawn  mower 
over  it,  and  took  off  the  longest  and  thickest.  But  we  did  not  set  the 
machine  so  low  as  we  do  in  the  summer  time,  and  when  the  work  was 
done  we  were  more  than  satisfied  with  the  appearance  of  the  lawn,  for 
it  left  an  even  surface,  and  added  greatly  to  the  appearance  and  comfort 
of  that  part  of  the  grounds.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  necessary  in 
many  cases  to  mow  lawns  in  winter,  but  I have  in  my  time  seen  some 
besides  those  in  my  own  charge  that  would  have  looked  the  better 
for  it. 

Planting  under  Trees. 

For  reasons  which  I need  not  stop  to  explain  it  has  become  de- 
sirable to  plant  with  something  evergreen  a space  under  some  large 
beech  and  elm  trees.  I would  like  to  have  done  the  planting  in 
October,  but  the  ground  was  not  then  available.  However,  the  job  is 
completed  now,  and  I think  from  the  choice  of  subjects  and  the 
careful  way  in  which  the  work  has  been  done  the  object  of  the  planting 
will  be  obtained.  Pei'haps  I should  say  that  the  space  is  rather  large 
and  that  the  boles  of  the  trees  are  bare  of  branches  from  10  to  12  feet 
up,  and  that  the  lowest  branches  do  not  droop  nearer  than  7 feet  from 
the  ground.  The  object,  therefore,  is  to  cover  the  space  beneath  them 
with  something  green,  but  what  with  the  ground  being  so  full  of  roots 
and  the  density  of  the  shade  of  the  branches  I felt  it  necessary  to 
well  prepare  the  ground.  This  was  done  by  digging  out  the  holes  for 
the  plants,  about  six  to  nine  inches  deep  ; cutting  asunder  any  roots 
that  were  in  the  way,  and  bringing  some  fresh  soil  to  put  round  the 
roots  as  the  plants  were  put  in.  I then  went  to  a nursery  and  selected 
plants  of  the  following  subjects  ranging  in  height  from  15  inches 
to  two  feet : aucubas,  Mahonia  aquifolia,  green  box,  green 

euonymus,  yews,  green  holly,  Portugal  and  common  laurel,  and  a 
sufficient  number  of  plants  of  Irish  ivy  to  make  a margin  two  feet 
wide  to  go  by  the  side  of  the  walk  that  passes  under  the  trees. 
The  shrubs  were  planted  from  two  to  three  feet  apart,  and  as  soon  as 
they  were  put  in  a layer  of  fresh  soil,  six  inches  thick,  was  spread  over 
the  surface  between  them.  The  plants  of  ivy  were  put  about  fifteen 
inches  apart  each  way,  and  the  branches  spread  out  and  pegged  down 
to  the  ground  ; and  we  know  from  previous  experience  of  ivy  that  it 
will  in  a few  years  make  a capital  carpet  of  green  in  the  margin 


allotted  to  it;  if  for  tho  first  few  years  tho  growth  must  be  regulated 
and  pegged  down.  Already  this  space,  which  was  previously  bare  of 
any  living  green,  is  quite  bright  and  cheerful,  and  in  three  or  four 
years  wo  do  not  doubt  the  plants  will  have  grown  sufficiently  to  meet 
each  other,  and  instead  of  the  space  being  unsightly  it  will  be  covered 
with  a mass  of  beautiful  vegetation. 

Shruhbery  Borders. 

We  have  unavoidably  been  delayed  in  finishing  up  our  annual  work 
in  connection  with  the  trees  and  shrubs  about  the  pleasure  grounds. 
As  it  is  our  custom,  at  least  once  in  two  years,  to  go  through  them 
and  examine  the  condition  of  each  tree  or  shrub,  we  like  to  do  this 
work  early  in  the  autumn,  as  then  if  we  find  any  shrubs  crowding  each 
other  we  can  take  them  up  and  replant  them,  and  those  that  are 
too  large  to  move  are  pruned  back  where  the  branches  are  ming- 
ling with  each  other.  By  systematically  carrying  out  this 
plan  we  have  now  in  our  borders  many  very  handsome 
specimens  of  laurestinus,  berberis  in  variety,  aucubas,  varie- 
gated hollies,  rhododendrons,  and  a variety  of  deciduous  flowering 
shrubs  that  are  perfect  in  symmetry,  simply  because  they  have  had 
sufficient  room  to  grow  in  their  own  way.  In  other  words,  light  and 
air  have  had  access  to  all  parts  of  the  plants,  and  now  each  subject 
has  bold  and  natural  outlines  that  surprise  many  visitors.  The  over- 
crowded way  in  which  these  plants  are  generally  treated  is  saddening 
in  the  extreme,  as  what  would  make  plants  or  trees  if  they  received  the 
attentions  they  require  are  too  often  left  uncared  for  until  it  i3  too  late 
to  undo  the  mischief  of  previous  neglect.  It  is  not  an  uncommon 
practice  to  send  a man  with  no  knowledge  of  the  harm  he  may  inno- 
cently do  to  trees  and  shrubs  to  dig  the  ground  about  them  for  the 
sake  of  making  the  surface  presentable.  I had  almost  said  such  a 
practice  is  barbarous,  but  at  any  rate  it  is  bad,  and  that  any  one  can 
understand  who  will  stop  to  think  of  the  number  of  roots  positively 
mutilated  by  the  process.  In  our  case  we  never  attempt  to  disturb  the 
surface  for  appearance  sake,  and  we  never  take  away  from  the  trees 
any  leaves  which  fall  from  them.  If  we  wish  to  hide  the  leaves  we 
collect  them  over  the  roots,  and  get  a barrow  load  or  two  of  soil  aud 
cover  them  over.  This  is  a better  plan  than  taking  them  away,  for  a3 
the  leaves  decay  they  furnish  food  for  the  roots,  consequently  the  trees 
are  in  better  health  than  those  that  are  injured  by  the  spade,  and  from 
which  every  scrap  of  nourishment  is  taken  away  that  nature  provides 
for  them. 

Staking  and  Tying  Trees. 

This  is  another  part  of  the  work  of  the  garden  that  we  find  it  neces- 
sary to  attend  to  periodically.  We  make  a point  of  doing  so  during  the 
winter  when  work  does  not  press  quite  so  hard  as  in  the  summer.  Any 
trees  that  require  supports  should  be  looked  to  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
that  both  the  stake  and  the  tie  are  capable  of  standing  through  another 
year.  If  they  are  not  they  are  renewed.  Sometimes  we  find  that  the 
support  is  sound,  but  the  tie  broken,  and  when  such  is  the  case  serious 
harm  may  be  done  to  the  bark  of  the  tree  by  the  wind  rubbing  the 
stake  against  it,  but  which  another  tie  will  obviate.  Deciduous  standard 
trees  as  well  as  standard  roses  require  this  attention  a3  much  as  any, 
and  a few  hours  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  trees  in  a garden  is 
profitably  spent.  While  occupied  with  that  part  of  the  details  we  find 
it  necessary  also  to  look  to  the  labels  and  see  that  the  ligatures  that 
attach  them  to  the  trees  are  not  unduly  pressing  against  the  bark, 
many  a valuable  tree  has  been  killed  by  a ligature,  therefore  this  warn- 
ing may  be  useful. 


. LEGENDARY  PLANTS. 

By  Richard  Folkard,  Author  of  “ Plant  Lore,  Legends  and  Lyrics.” 

Part  II. 

(JHccIcsiasttcal  3£cgnttis. 

Legends  of  the  Crucifixion. 

The  Swedes  and  Scotch  have  a tradition  that  Christ  was  'scourged  with  a 
rod  of  the  dwarf  Birch,  which  was  once  a noble  tree,  but  has  ever  since 
remained  stunted  and  lowly.  It  is  called  Lang  Freday’s  ris,  or  Good  Friday 
rod.  There  is  another  legend  extant,  which  states  that  the  rod  with  which 
Christ  was  scourged  was  cut  from  a Willow,  and  that  the  trees  of  its  species 
have  drooped  their  branches  to  the  earth  in  grief  and  shame  from  that  time, 
and  have,  consequently,  borne  the  name  of  Weepiog  Willows. 

Much  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  particular  “ Thorn”  referred  to 
in  the  Gospel  narratives  as  having  been  used  in  forming  the  crown  of  thorns. 
In  France,  the  Hawthorn  is  called  I’Epine  noble,  from  the  belief  that  it  fur- 
nished the  mocking  crown.  Sir  John  Maundevile  has  given  the  original  tradi- 
tion, which  is  as  follows  : — “ Then  was  our  Lord  led  into  a garden  .... 
and  the  Jews  scourged  Him,  and  made  him  a crown  of  the  branches  of  the 
Albespyne,  that  is,  White  Thorn,  which  grew  in  the  same  garden,  and  set  it  on 

His  head And  therefore  hath  the  White  Thorn  many  virtues. 

For  he  that  beareth  a branch  thereof,  no  thunder  or  manner  of  tempest  may 
hurt  him,  and  in  the  house  that  it  is  in  may  no  evil  spirit  enter.” 

The  melancholy  distinction  has,  however,  been  conferred  upon  a number  of 
plants,  and  the  West  India  negroes  say, the  crown  was  composed  of  a branch 
of  the  Cashew  [tree,  and  that  in  consequence  the  golden  petals  of  its  blossoms 
became  black  and  blood-stained. 

Regarding  the  tree  that  furnished  the  wood  on  which  our  Lord  was 
crucified  we  have  all  sorts  of  different  accounts. 

According  to  the  legend  connected  with  the  Tree  of  Adam,  the  cross  wa3 
made  of  Cedar — a beam  hewn  from  a tree  which  incorporated  in  itself  the 
essence  of  the  Cedar,  the  Cypress,  and  the  Olive,  the  vegetable  emblems  of 
the  Holy  Trinity.  Curzon,  in  his  “ Monasteries  of  the  Levant,”  gives  a 
tradition  that  the  Cedar  was  cut  down  by  Solomon,  and  buried  on  the  spot 
afterwards  called  the  Pool  of  Bethesda  ; that  about  the  time  of  the  Passion  of 
our  Blessed  Lord  the  wood  floated,  and  was  used  by  the  Jews  for  the  upright 
posts  of  the  Cross.  Another  legend  makes  the  Cross  of  four  kinds  of  wood 
representing  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  or  all  mankind  : it  is  not,  however, 
agreed  what  those  four  kinds  of  wood  were,  or  their  [respective  places  in  the 
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Cross.  Then,  again,  wo  are  told  that  they  were  the  Palm,  the  Cedar,  the 
Olive,  and  the  Cypress  ; but  the  Pine  and  Box  are  sometimes  substituted  for 
the  Palm  and  Olive.  Aspen,  Elder,  Ash,  and  even  Misletoe  have  also  been 
named  as  having  furnished  the  wood.  Evelyn  states  that  an  examination  of 
the  relics  stated  to  be  pieces  of  the  Cross  proves  it  to  have  been  of  Oak. 

Connected  with  our  Lord’s  crucifixion,  there  is  a legend  that  whilst  on  his 
way  to  Mount  Calvary,  bearing  His  Cross,  he  passed  by  the  door  of  Verica,  a 
compassionate  woman  who,  beholding  with  pity  the  Lord’s  distressed  condition, 
and  the  drops  of  agony  on  His  brow,  wiped  His  face  with  a kerchief,  or  napkin, 
and  the  features  of  the  Redeemer  remained  miraculously  impressed  upon  the 
linen.  The  kerchief  itself  was  styled  the  Sudarium,  and  from  some  resem- 
blance of  the  blossom  of  the  Germander  Speedwell  to  this  saintly  relic,  bearing 
the  features  of  Christ,  the  plant  received  the  name  of  Veronica. 

Aubrey  relates  a legend  of  the  Wandering  Jew,  the  scene  of  which  he  places 
in  the  Staffordshire  Moors.  When  on  the  weary  way  to  Golgotha,  Jesus 
Christ,  fainting  and  sinking  beneath  the  burden  of  the  Cross,  asked  the  Jew 
Ahasuerus  for  a cup  of  water  to  cool  his  parched  throat.  He  spurned  the  sup- 
plication, and  bade  him  speed  on  faster.  “ I go,”  said  the  Saviour,  “ but  thou 
shalt  thirst  and  tarry  till  I come.”  And  ever  since  that  hour,  by  day  and 
night,  through  the  long  centuries,  he  had  been  doomed  to  wander  about  the 
earth,  ever  craving  for  water,  and  ever  expecting  the  day  of  judgment, 
which  alone  shall  end  his  frightful  pilgrimage.  One  Whitsun  evening,  over- 
come with  thirst,  he  knocked  at  the  door  of  a Staffordshire  cottager,  and 
craved  of  him  a cup  of  small  beer.  The  cottager,  who  was  wasted  with  a 
Jingei  iDg  consumption,  asked  him  in  and  gave  him  the  desired  refreshment. 
After  finishing  the  beer,  Ahasuerus  asked  his  host  the  nature  of  the  disease  he 
was  suffering  from,  and  being  told  that  the  doctors  had  given  him  up,  said, 
“ Friend,  I will  tell  thee  what  thou  shalt  do  ; and  by  the  help  and  power  of 
Almighty  God  above  thou  shalt  be  well.  To-morrow,  when  thou  risest  up, 
go  into  thy  garden,  and  gather  there  three  Balm  leaves,  and  put  them  into  a 
cup  of  thy  small  beer.  Drink  as  often  as  you  need,  and  when  the  cup  is 
empty  fill  it  again,  and  put  in  fresh  Balm  leaves  every  fourth  day,  and  thou 
shalt  see,  through  our  Lord’s  great  goodness  and  mercy,  that  before  twelve 
days  shall  be  past,  thy  disease  shall  be  cured  and  thy  body  altered.”  So 
saying,  and  declining  to  eat,  he  departed  and  was  never  seen  again.  But  the 
cottager  gathered  his  Balm  leaves,  followed  the  prescription  of  the  Wandering 
Jew,  and  before  twelve  days  were  passed  was  a new  man. 

What  was  the  particular  tree  on  which  Judas  Iscariot  hanged  himself  is  a 
question  which  has  never  been  satisfactorily  solved,  and  around  which  a whole 
tissue  of  legends  have  been  woven.  The  Fig,  the  Elder,  Tamarisk,  wild  Carob 
Aspen,  the  Eglantine,  and  the  Dog  Rose  have  each  been  credited  with  having 
fulfilled  the  wretched  office,  but  Sir  John  Maundevile  gives  his  decision  in  favour 
of  the  Elder,  having,  according  to  his  own  account,  actually  seen  the  identical 
tree  when  on  his  journey  in  the  East. 

Legends  of  the  Saints. 

The  Christian  church  has  richly  endowed  the  Virgin  Mary  with  floral 
emblems,  but  in  nearly  every  country  the  White  Lily  is  her  especial  flower. 
Her  husband,  Joseph,  has  allotted  to  him  a white  Campanula,  which  in 
Bologna  is  known  as  the  little  Staff  of  St.  Joseph.  In  Tuscany  the  name  of 
St.  Joseph’s  staff  is  given  to  the  Oleander  : a legend  recounts  that  the  good 

Joseph  possessed  originally  only  an  ordinary  staff,  but  that  when  the  angel 
announced  to  him  that  he  was  destined  to  be  the  husband  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
he  became  so  radiant  with  joy  that  his  very  staff  flowered  in  his  hand.  In 
after  life,  when  Joseph  came  to  convert  the  heathen  nations  he  selected  Glas- 
tonbury as  the  site  for  the  first  Christian  Church,  and  when  preaching  thereon 
Christmas-day,  he  struck  his  staff  into  the  ground,  which  immediately  burst 
into  bud  and  bloom  ; eventually  it  grew  into  a Thorn  bush,  which  regularly 
bloomed  every  Christmas-day,  and  became  known  throughout  Christendom  as 
the  Glastonbury  Thorn.  St.  Joseph  is  by  no  means,  however,  alone  in  his 
possession  of  a budding  staff.  Other  wonderful  staffs  were  the  staff  of  St.  Mar- 
tin, from  which  sprung  up  a goodly  Yew,  in  the  cloister  of  Vreton,  in  Brittany  ; 
and  the  staff  of  St.  Serf,  which,  thrown  by  him  across  the  sea  from  Inchkeith 
to  Culcross,  straightway  took  root  and  became  an  apple  tree. 

Numerous  indeed  are  the  legends  connected  with  the  saints  and  martyrs, 
which  have  been  carefully  treasured  and  handed  down  to  us  by  the  monks  of  old. 
Most  of  these  are  of  a miraculous  nature,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  legend  of 
the  death  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  relates  how  she  was,  one  day,  filled 
with  an  inexpressible  longing  to  behold  her  Son  again,  and  how,  whilst 
weeping,  an  angel  suddenly  appeared,  and  said  : “ Hail,  O Mary  1 I bring  thee 
here  a branch  of  Palm,  gathered  in  Paradise  ; command  that  it  be  carried 
before  thy  bier  in  the  day  of  thy  death ; for  in  three  days  thy  soul  shall  leave 
thy  body,  and  thou  shalt  enter  into  Paradise,  where  thy  Son  awaits  thy 
coming.”  After  conversing  with  the  Holy  Mother,  the  angel  departed  into 
heaven,  and  the  Palm-branch  which  he  had  left  behind  him  shed  light  from 
every  leaf,  and  sparkled  as  the  stars  of  the  morning.  At  the  same  instant, 
the  apostles,  who  were  dispersed  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  were  miracu- 
lously caught  up  and  deposited  at  Mary’s  door.  Then,  having  thanked  the 
Lord,  she  placed  in  the  hands  of  St.  John  the  shining  Palm,  and  desired  him 
to  bear  it  before  her  at  the  time  of  the  burial — an  office  which  he  faithfully 
discharged. 

The  same  legend  recounts  how,  upon  the  Virgin’s  tomb  being  visited  after 
her  assumption  into  heaven,  the  interior  was  found  filled  with  blooming 
Roses  and  Lilies. 

In  the  supernatural  oategory  must  be  inoluded  the  tree  miraculously 
secured  by  St.  Thomas,  the  apostle  of  the  Indians,  and  from  which  he  was 
enabled  to  construct  a church,  inasmuch  as  when  the  sawdust  emitted  by  the 
tree  when  being  sawn  was  sown,  trees  sprang  up  therefrom.  The  tree  (repre- 
sented as  being  a speoies  of  Kalpadruma)  was  hewn  on  the  Peak  of  Adam,  in 
Ceylon,  by  two  servants  of  St.  Thomas,  and  dragged  by  him  into  the  sea,  where 
ho  appears  to  have  left  it  with  the  command,  Vade  expecla  nos  in  portu  civitatis 
Mirapolis.  . . . When  it  reachod  its  destination,  this  tree  had  grown  to  such 
an  enormous  bulk,  that  although  the  king  and  his  army  of  ten  thousand 
troops,  with  many  elephants,  did  their  utmost  to  secure  it  and  drag  it  on 
shore,  they  were  unable  to  move  it.  Mortified  at  his  failure,  the  king  noticed 
the  holy  Apostle  Thomas  approaching,  riding  upon  an  ass.  The  holy  Apostlo 
was  accompanied  by  his  two  servants,  and  by  two  great  lions.  “ Forbear,” 
said  he,  addressing  tho  king  : “ Touch  not  the  wood,  for  it  is  mine.”  “ How 
can  you  prove  that  it  is  jours?”  inquired  the  king.  Thon  Thomas,  loosing 
his  girdle,  threw  it  to  tho  two  servants,  and  bade  them  tie  it  around  tho  tree  ; 
this  they  speedily  did,  and,  with  tho  assistance  of  the  lions,  drugged  tho  huge 
trunk  ashore.  The  king  was  astonished  and  convinced  by  tho  miracle,  and  at 
pnoe  offered  to  Thomas  as  much  land  whereon  to  erect  a church  to  his  God  oh 
he  cared  to  ride  round  on  his  ass.  Ho  with  tho  aid  of  Iho  miraculous  tree  tho 


I Apostle  Thomas  set  to  work  to  build  his  church.  When  his  workmen  were 
hungry  he  took  some  of  the  sawdust  of  the  tree,  and  converted  it  into  Rice  ; 
when  they  demanded  payment,  he  broke  off  a small  piece  of  wood,  which 
instantly  became  changed  into  money. 

Among  flowers,  the  Rose — the  especial  flower  of  martyrdom — has  been  the 
most  connected  with  miracles.  Maundevile  gives  it  a miraculous  origin, 
alleging  that  at  Bethlehem  the  faggots  lighted  to  burn  an  innocent  maiden 
were,  owing  to  her  earnest  prayers,  extinguished  and  miraculously  changed  into 
bushes  which  bore  the  first  Roses,  both  white  and  red. 

In  old  pictures  of  St.  Dorothea,  the  virgin  martyr  is  represented  with  a 
basket  containing  Apples  and  Roses  : this  is  an  allusion  to  the  legend  of  her 
death,  which  tells  that  as  Dorothea  was  being  led  forth  to  martyrdom,  Theo- 
philus,  a lawyer,  mockingly  bade  her  send  him  fruits  and  flowers  from 
Paradise.  Dorothea,  inclining  her  head,  said,  “ Thy  request,  0 Theophilus, 
is  granted  ! ” Whereat  he  laughed  aloud  with  his  companions,  but  she  went 
on  cheerfully  to  death.  Arrived  at  the  place  of  execution,  she  knelt  down 
and  prayed  ; and  suddenly  there  appeared  at  her  side  a beautiful  boy,  with 
hair  bright  as  sunbeams.  In  his  hand  ho  held  a basket  containing  three 
Apples  and  three  fresh-gathered  and  fragrant  Roses.  She  said  to  him,  “Carry 
these  to  Theophilus,  and  say  that  Dorothea  hath  sent  them,  and  that  I go 
before  him  to  the  garden  whence  they  came,  and  await  him  there.”  With 
these  words  she  bent  her  neck,  and  received  the  death-stroke.  Meantime, 
the  angelic  boy  sought  Theophilus,  and  placed  before  him  the  basket  of 
celestial  fruit  and  flowers,  saying,  “ Dorothea  sends  these,”  and  vanished. 
Struck  by  the  marvellous  incident,  Theophilus  tasted  of  the  heavenly  fruit, 
and  commenced  a new  life,  following  in  Dorothea’s  footsteps,  and  eventually 
obtaining  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 

The  Romish  legend  of  St.  Cecilia  relates  that  after  Valerian,  her  husband, 
had  been  converted  and  baptized  by  St.  Urban,  he  returned  to  his  home,  and 
heard,  as  he  entered  it,  the  most  enchanting  music.  On  reaching  his  wife’s 
apartment,  he  beheld  an  angel  standing  near  her,  who  held  in  his  hand  two 
crowns  of  roses  gathered  in  Paradise,  immortal  in  their  freshness  and  perfume, 
but  invisible  to  the  eyes  of  unbelievers.  With  these  the  angel  encircled  the 
brows  of  Cecilia  and  Valerian,  and  promised  that-  the  eyes  of  Tibertius, 
Valerian’s  brother,  should  be  opened  to  the  truth.  Then  he  vanished.  Soon 
afterwards  Tibertius  entered  the  chamber,  and  perceiving  the  fragrauce  of  the 
celestial  roses,  but  not  seeing  them,  and  knowing  that  it  was  not  the  season 
for  flowers,  he  was  astonished,  yielded  to  the  fervid  appeal  of  St.  Cecilia,  and 
became  a Christian. 

St.  Elizabeth,  of  Hungary,  is  always  represented  with  rose3  in  her  lap  or 
hand,  in  allusion  to  a legend  which  relates  that  this  saint,  the  type  of  female 
charity,  one  day,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  left  her  husband’s  castle  carrying  in 
the  skirts  of  her  robe  a supply  of  provisions  for  a certain  poor  family  ; and  as 
she  was  descending  the  frozen  and  slippery  path,  her  husband,  returning 
from  the  chase,  met  her  bending  under  the  weight  of  her  charitable  burden. 
“ What  dost  thou  here,  my  Elizabeth  ? ” he  asked,  “ let  us  see  what  thou 
art  carrying  away.”  Then  she,  confused  and  blushing  to  be  so  discovered, 
pressed  her  mantle  to  her  bosom;  but  he  insisted,  and  opening  her  robe,  he 
beheld  only  red  and  white  Roses,  more  beautiful  and  fragrant  thau  any  that 
grow  on  this  earth,  even  at  summer-tide,  and  it  was  now  the  depth  of  winter  ! 
Turning  to  embrace  his  wife,  he  was  so  overawed  by  the  supernatural  glory 
exhibited  on  her  face,  that  he  dared  not  touch  her  ; but,  bidding  her  proceed  on 
her  mission,  he  took  one  of  the  Roses  of  Paradise  from  her  lap,  and  placed  it 
reverently  in  his  breast. 

The  legend  of  St.  Christopher  and  the  palm  tree  recounts  that  having,  when 
still  unconverted,  entreated  a hermit  to  show  him  Cnrist,  the  holy  man  admon- 
ished him  that  he  must  do  some  good  and  acceptable  work,  and  recommended 
him  to  go  to  tho  banks  of  a deep  aud  swollen  river,  and  by  his  great  strength 
assist  travellers  to  cross  over  it.  Christopher  readily  undertook  the  task,  and 
went  and  dwelt  by  the  side  of  the  river.  Having  rooted  up  a Palm  tree,  he 
used  it  as  a staff  to  guide  and  support  his  steps,  and  aided  all  who  were  over- 
come by  the  stream,  and  carried  the  weak  on  his  shoulders  across  it.  After 
he  had  spent  many  days  at  this  toil,  he,  one  night,  whilst  lying  resting  in  his 
hut,  heard  a voice  calling  him  from  the  shore.  He  arose  and  looked  out,  but 
saw  nothing.  So  he  lay  down  again,  and  the  same  thing  occurred  to  him  a 
second  and  third  time.  Then  he  took  his  lantern  and  searched  about  the  liver 
bank,  and  at  last  discovered  a little  child,  who  plaintively  said  to  him  : 
“ Christopher,  carry  me  over,  this  night.”  Thereupon  the  stalwart  young 
man  lifted  the  little  child  on  his  shoulders,  and  grasping  his  Palm-staff,  entered 
the  stream.  As  he  straggled  across,  the  waters  kept  rising  higher  and  higher  ; 
the  waves  roared,  and  beat  against  him,  and  the  winds  blew.  The  infant  on 
his  shoulder  became  heavier  and  still  heavier,  till  Christopher  felt  that  he  must 
sink  under  the  excessive  weight,  and  began  to  feel  afraid  ; nevertheless, 
taking  fresh  courage,  and  staying  his  tottering  steps  with  his  Palm-staff,  he  at 
length  reached  the  opposite  bank.  Gently  placing  the  child  down,  he  looked 
at  him  with  astonishment,  and  asked,  “ Who  art  thou,  child,  that  hath  placed 
me  in  such  extreme  peril?  Had  I carried  the  whole  world  on  my  shoulders, 
the  burthen  had  not  been  heavier.”  Then  the  child  replied  : “ Wonder  not, 
Christopher,  for  thou  hast  not  only  borne  the  world,  but  Him  who  made  the 
world,  upon  thy  shoulders.  Me  would  thou  servo  in  this  thy  work  of  charity  ; 
and,  behold,  I have  accepted  thy  service ; and  in  testimony  that  I have 
accepted  thy  service  and  thee,  plant  thy  staff  in  the  ground,  and  it  shall  put 
forth  leaves  and  fruit.”  Christopher  did  so,  and  the  dry  Palm-staff  flourished 
as  a palm  tree  in  the  season,  and  was  covered  with  dusters  of  dates.  But  tho 
miraculous  child  had  vanished.  Thon  Christopher  fell  on  his  face,  and  con- 
fessed and  worshipped  Christ. 


Fruit  Culture  in  the  Azores  is  in  a state  of  transition,  for 
oranges  are  less  profitable  than  heretofore,  aud  on  tho  other  hand  pines 
find  an  improving  market.  The  consequence  is  that  the  production  of 
oranges  is  declining,  and  the  production  of  pines  increasing.  It  is 
still  true,  as  of  old,  that  there  are  no  pino3  anywhere  that  equal  Eng- 
lish in  flavour. 

Sparrows  are  coming  into  tho  market  in  a way  they  never  could 
have  expected.  There  is  a groat  demand  for  tho  skius  (with  plumage) 
of  canaries,  kingfishers,  goldfinches,  and  other  small  birds,  for  the 
decoration  of  ladies’  dresses.  Now  tho  enterprising  traders  in  such 
goods  have  discovered  that  Bkius  of  sparrows  are  obtainable  at  a cheap 
rate,  and  may  bo  dyod  in  various  gay  colours,  and  sold  under  any  names 
except  the  name  that  they  are  known  by  as  towu  foragers  and  pillagers 
of  corn  ricks.  What  an  advancement  for  tho  sparrow  to  be  under  com- 
pulsion, when  dead,  to  play  tho  part  of  tho  daw  in  the  fable  1 
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CACTUS  DAHLIA  MRS.  HAWKINS. 

On  several  occasions  in  tho  autumn  of  1885,  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  of  Totten- 
ham, presented  at  meetings  of  R.  H.  S.,  and  elsewhere,  boxes  of  blooms 


rose  tints,  that  render  it  so  conspicuous  as  distinct  from  other  flowers 
of  its  class.  Several  now  varieties  of  this  section  have  been  brought 
forward,  but  they  mostly  fall  below  tho  fine  form  of  Juare/.i,  which  is 
the  best  model,  and  the  leader  of  tho  group.  This  variety,  however, 


of  this  beautiful  dahlia.  ^ The  figure  accompanying  this  note  is  a faith- 
ful representation  of  it  as  regards  form  and  proportions,  but  gives  no 
idea  of  its  delicate  shades  of  soft  yellow,  passing  into  cream  or  prim- 


keeps  much  of  the  original  character,  with  the  advantage  of  a distinct 
and  most  delicate  and  delightful  colour.  The  plant  is  of  good  habit, 
rising  about  four  feet,  and  produces  a larger  crop  of  flowers  than  other 
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varieties  of  the  cactus  section;  in  fact,  it  flowers  profusely,  and  is 
particularly  attractive  in  the  garden.  The  first  class  certificate  of  the 
JR,.  H.  S.  was  well  bestowed  upon  this  flower,  and  we  shall  hope  to  see 
a class  established  for  cactus  dahlias,  as  an  encouragement  to  the 
production  of  varieties  equal  to  this  inform  and  differing  in  shades  of 
colour. 


ROYAL  HOTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

MEMBERS  OP  COMMITTEES,  1886. 

Scientific  Committee. 

Chairman. — Sir  Joseph  Dalton  Hooker,  K.C.S.I.,  M.D.,  C.B.,  F.R.S., 
V.  P.L.S.,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 

Vice-Chairmen. — Godman,  F.  Du  Cane,  F.R.S,,  10,  Chandos  Street,  Caven- 
dish Square  ; Grote,  Arthur,  F.L.S.,  42,  Ovington  Square,  S.W.  ; Masters, 
Maxwell  T.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Mount  Avenue,  Ealing,  W. 

Secretary. — Rev.  G.  Henslow,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  Drayton  House,  Ealing. 

Baker,  J.G.,  Royal  Herbarium,  Kew. 

Bennett,  Alfred  W.,  M.A..  B.Sc.,  F L.S.,  6,  Park  Village,  East,  W. 

Berkeley,  Rev.  M.J.,  F R.S, , Sibbertoft,  Market  Harborough. 

Boulger,  G.S.,  9,  Norfolk  Terrace,  Bays  water,  W. 

Brockbank,  Wm..  F.L.S.,  Brockhurst,  Didsbury. 

Burbidge,  F.  W.,  F.L  S.,  Trinity  College  Gardens,  Dublin. 

Churcb,  A.  H.,  F.C.S.,  Royston  House,  Kew. 

Dod,  Rev.  C.  YVolley,  Edge  Hall,  Malpes,  Cheshire. 

Elwes,  H.  J.,  Preston  House,  Cirencester. 

Glaisher,  James,  Dartmouth  Place,  Blackheath. 

Houston,  D. , F.L.'-s,  179,  Mayall  Road,  Herne  Hill,  S.E. 

Lee,  Wm.,  Downside, Leatherhead. 

Lowe,  Dr.  Wm  Hy.,  Woodcote,  Inner  Park  Road,  Wimbledon. 

Llewelyn,  J.  T.  D.,  F.L.S.,  Penllergare,  Swansea. 

Lynch,  R.  IrwiD,  A.L.S.,  Botanic  Gardens,  Cambridge. 

McLachlan,  R.,  F.R  S.,  Lime  Grove,  Lewisham. 

Michael,  Albert  D.,  Cadogan  Mansions,  Sloane  Square,  S.W. 

Murray,  G.,  Natural  History  Museum,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 

O’Brien,  James,  Harrow-on-the-Hill. 

Pascoe,  F.  P. , F.L  S.,  1,  Burlington  Road,  Westbourne  Park,  W. 

Plowright,  C,,  7,  King  Street,  King’s  Lynn. 

Ridley,  Henry  N.,  B.A.,  Natural  History  Museum,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 
Smee,  A.  H.,  The  Grange,  Wallington,  Surrey. 

Smith,  Worthington  G.,  F.L.S.,  38,  Kyverdale  Road,  Stoke  Newington,  N. 
Wilson,  A.  Stephen,  North  Kinmundy,  Summerhill,  Aberdeen. 

Florae  Committee. 

Chairman. — Geo.  F.  Wilson,  F. R.S.,  Heatherbank,  Weybridge  Heath. 
Vice-Chairmen. — O’Brien,  James,  West  Street,  Harrow-on-the-Hill  j Hibberd, 
J.  Shirley,  1,  Priory  Road,  the  Green,  Kew  ; Williams,  B.  S.,  Victoria 
Nursery,  Upper  Holloway. 

Secretary. — Archibald  F.  Barron,  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Chiswick,  W. 
Baines,  Thomas,  Fern  Cottage,  Palmers  Green,  N. 

Ballantine,  H.,  The  Dell  Gardens,  Egham. 

Bealby,  William,  The  Laurels,  Roehampton  Park,  Pntney  Heath,  S.W. 
Bennett,  H.,  Shepperton,  Walton-on-Thames. 

Cannell,  Henry,  Swanley. 

Dean,  R.,  Ranelagh  Road,  Ealing. 

Dominy,  John,  11,  Tadema  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

Douglas,  J.,  The  Gardens,  Great  Gearies,  Ilford,  E. 

Duffield,  G.,  The  Gardens,  Bamford  Lodge,  Winchmore  Hill,  N. 

Herbst,  H , Richmond  Road,  Kew,  Surrey. 

Hill,  E.,  The  Gardens,  Tripg  Park,  Tring. 

Holmes,  W.,  Frampton  Park  Nurseries,  Hackney, 

Hudson,  James,  The  Gardens,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton. 

Kellock,  W.B.,  F. L.S.,  Stamford  Hill,  N. 

Laing,  John,  Stanstead  Park,  Forest  Hill,  S.W. 

Lendy,  Major,  Sunbury-on-Thames. 

Low,  Hugh,  The  Nurseries,  Clapton,  E. 

Lowe,  Dr.  N.  H.,  Woodcote,  Lower  Park  Road,  Wimbledon. 

Noble,  C.,  Sunningdale  Nursery,  Bagshot. 

Paul,  George,  “Old”  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  N. 

Perry,  Amos  Isaac,  Stamford  Road,  Page  Green,  Tottenham. 

Pollett,  H.  M.,  Fernside,  Bickley,  Kent. 

Turner,  Harry,  Royal  Nursery,  Slough. 

Walker,  J.,  Whitton,  Middlesex. 

Wilks,  Rev.  W.,  Shirley  Vicarage,  near  Croydon. 

Fruit  Committee. 

Chairman.  — Hogg,  Robert,  LL.D.,  F.L  S.,  99,  St.  George’s  Road,  S.W. 
Vice-Chairmen. — Blackmore,  R.  D.,  Teddington  ; Lane,  John  E.,  Berkhamp- 
stead  ; Rivers,  T.  F.,  Sawbridgeworth. 

Secretary. — Archibald  F.  Barron,  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Chiswick,  W. 
Bunvard,  Georg?,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Maidstone. 

Burnett,  J.,  The  Gardens,  Oeepdene,  Dorking. 

Crowley,  Philip,  Waddou  House,  Croydon. 

Denning,  W.,The  Gardens,  Londesborough  Lodge,  Norbiton,  Surrey. 

Ellam,  Joseph,  The  Gardens,  Cliveden,  Maidenhead. 

Ford,  Sidney,  The  Gardens,  Leonardslee,  Horsham. 

Godman,  F.,  Du  Cane,  F.R.S. . 10,  Chandos  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  W. 
Goldsmith,  G.,  The  Gardens,  Floor  WeedoD. 

Haywood,  T.  B.,  Woodhatch  Lodge,  Reigate. 

Mason,  Major  F,,  The  Firs,  Warwick. 

Miller,  II.,  The  Gardens,  Coombo  Abbey,  Coventry. 

Miles,  George  T.,  The  Gardens,  Wycombe  Abboy,  High  Wycombe. 

Norman,  G.,  HatHcld  House,  Hatfield. 

Paul,  William,  Waltham  Cross,  N. 

Roberts,  J.,  The  Gardens,  Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton. 

Ross,  ChaB  , Tho  Gardens,  Welford  Park,  Newbury. 

Rutland,  F.,  The  Gardens,  Goodwood,  Chiohester. 

Saltmaish,  T.  J.,  The  Nurseries,  Chelmsford. 

Bilverlock,  Charles,  412,  H rand,  W.C. 

Smith,  James,  The  Gardens,  Meutmore,  Leighton  Buzzard. 

Sutton,  Arthur  W.,  Reading. 

Veitch,  II.  .).,  F.L.8.,  Koval  Exotio  Nursery,  Chelsea,  W. 

Warren,  II.,  Worton  Gardens,  Isleworth. 

Weir,  Harrison,  llenwiok  Lodge,  Lansdowno  Road,  'I'unbridgo  Wells. 
Willard,  Jesse,  Holly  Lodge  Gardens,  llighgate,  N. 

Woodbridge,  John,  The  Gardens,  Syon  House,  Brentford. 


®$ibituins  an&  ffttetings. 

ROYAL  ACADEMY  WINTER  EXHIBITION. 

Once  more  the  R.A.  scores  a triumph,  and  the  world  may  rejoice  therein,  for 
the  artistic  festival  now  at  its  command  in  Burlington  House  is  not  only  equal 
to  any  in  former  years,  but  surpasses  them  all  in  one  important  particular. 
The  collection  of  Old  Masters  comprises  works  that  may  be  described  as  good, 
bad,  and  middling.  The  painter  who  is  now  especially  honoured  is  Wright, 
of  Derby,  a member  of  the  great  school  in  which  Sir  Joshua,  Gainsborough, 
and  Romney  were  shining  lights,  the  painter  of  “ The  Old  Man  and  Death,” 
of  “The  Eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius”  the  “Experiment  with  the  Air- 
pump”  and  the  “ Edwin,”  illustrative  of  an  episode  in  Beattie’s  “ Minstrel.” 
We  say  the  same  “ school  ” as  Sir  Joshua  and  the  others  of  that  time,  which 
in  a certain  sense  is  true,  as  the  last-named  picture  testifies.  But  Wright  was 
known  as  the  “ inimitable,”  because  of  certain  tricks  of  light  and  shade  in 
which  he  occasionally  indulged,  and  these  remind  us  more  of  Gerard  Dow 
than  of  any  other  painter,  living  or  dead.  But  Wright  is  not  the  only  attrac- 
tion for  the  visitors  to  the  winter  exhibition,  for  the  masters  we  have  named 
above  are  here  again  as  of  old,  in  great  force,  seeming  to  declare  themselves 
inexhaustible,  and  in  any  case  keeping  us  well-advised  of  the  great  range  and 
high  technique  of  English  pictorial  art.  Noble  works  by  Morland,  Turner, 
and  Stothard  are  included  in  the  oil  paintings,  and  to  many  those  of  the  last- 
named  Frenchified  colourist  will  be  at  once  new  and  interesting,  for  the 
sufficient  reason  that  Stothard’s  works  are  not  often  seen  associated  with  those 
of  the  great  masters  ; he  himself  being  not  quite  so  great  as  a few  of  his  con- 
temporaries, and  perhaps  too  much  given  to  book  work. 

The  new  feature,  and  one  of  the  highest  importance,  is  the  collection  of 
water  colours  by  Turner  that  are  presented  in  the  new  gallery.  These  have 
been  selected  with  a view  to  show  the  master  at  his  best  without  any  reference 
to  chronology  or  the  display  of  Turner’s  special  forte  in  atmospheric  effects. 
These  works  are  here  as  proper  parts  of  a great  feast,  not  as  lessons  merely 
for  students  and  critics,  although  these  will  wisely  regard  them  as  instructive 
beyond  all  ordinary  example. 


STOKE  NEWINGTON  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

A special  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  society  was  held  at  the 
Highbury  Athemeum,  Highbury  New  Park,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  J. 
Hicks,  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  society.  The  proceedings  opened  by 
the  chairman  reading  the  circular  calling  the  meeting,  which  was,  in  effect,  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  holding  the  next  exhibition  at  the  Highbury 
Atheceeum.  Letters  were  read  from  several  gentlemen,  who  were  all  of 
opinion  that  if  the  next  exhibition  is  held  at  the  above-named  place  it  would 
be  greatly  beneficial  to  the  society.  The  matter  was  then  freely  discussed, 
and  the  following  resolutions  were  agreed  to,  viz. : 1st.  That  the  society 
should  in  future  be  oalled  the  Stoke  Newington  and  Highbury  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society,  and  that  the  next  exhibition  should  be  held  at  the  Highbury 
Athenseum.  2nd.  That  the  days  on  which  the  exhibition  should  take  place 
shall  be  November  4 and  5 next.  Another  general  meeting  will  shortly  be 
held,  when  the  rules  and  schedule  will  be  entirely  revised.  W.  E.  B. 


ROYAL  OXFORDSHIRE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  subscribers  was  held  in  the  Council  Chamber, 
Oxford,  on  Wednesday,  December  30.  Mr.  Alderman  Hughes,  Deputy - 
Mayor,  presided.  About  seventy  members  were  present.  The  annual  report 
spoke  of  the  fifty-six  years’  usefulness  of  the  society,  and  deplored  the  death  of 
several  members  who  had  generously  laboured  in  its  behalf  during  many 
seasons.  The  year’s  work  had  been  successful,  although  one  of  the  show  days 
was  exceedingly  wet.  The  statement  of  accounts  showed  that  the  income 
comprised  : Subscriptions,  £256  9s.  9d. ; exhibitors’  entry  fees,  £46  19s.  ; 
admissions  to  the  shows,  £300  14s.  9d. ; total,  £642.  The  prizes  amounted  to 
£321  10s.,  and  other  payments  amounted  to  £606  4s.,  leaving  a balance  on  the 
year  of  £32  12s.  2d.  All  the  officers  of  1885  were  re-elected  for  1886. 


Replies  to  ©turns. 

♦ 

Names  of  Plants.— T.  J.— The  sprig  of  juniper  you  send  has  nothing  to  do 
with  saffron.  What  you  are  thinking  of  is  Savin,  which  also  is  a juniper. 
The  leaf  is  Abutilou  vexillarium.  J.  M.— The  dried  plant  is  Rodoohitou 
volubile  ; the  seeds  are  Abrus  precatorius.  J.  J.  Melloo. — 1,  Dahoon  holly  , 
2,  Balearic  holly  ; 3,  Osmanthus  ilicifolius  ; 4,  Raphiolepsis  ovata.  The  last 
will  flower  on  a warm  wall  when  established. 

Weeds  on  Walks. — Prince  complains  that  the  use  of  salt  in  destroying  weeds 
is  only  of  temporary  value.  But  that  applies  to  all  killing  processes,  because 
the  policy  of  nature  is  to  plant  vegetation  wherever  there  is  a place  for  it.  If 
Prince  would  have  walks  on  which  no  weeds  will  grow  he  must  put.  down 
asphalte  or  something  similar.  Salt  answers  perfectly  if  put  on  during  dry 
bright  weather ; and  it  not  only  kills  the  weeds,  but  brightens  the  gravel. 
The  proper  auswer  to  the  question  about  mushrooms  is  that  the  “ secret  of 
the  market  growers  is  knowing  how  to  do  it,  that  is  all.  In  other  words,  there 
is  no  Becret.  . , 

Tree  Stakes.— Prince  complains  of  the  quick  decay  of  poles  used  as  stakes 
for  trees.  Very  many  preservatives  have  been  adopted,  but  none  of  them 
are  throughly  satisfactory.  The  host,  perhaps,  consists  in  dipping  the  polos, 
when  quite  dry,  into  hot  tar  or  pitch.  This  plan  is  improved  by  charring  the 
ends  in  tho  fire  employed  to  heat  the  tar,  and  putting  them  into  tho  tar  pot 
while  quite  hot.  It  should  be  known  that  iron  stakes  may  be  used  with 
perfect  safety.  We  had  a largo  stock  in  use  for  many  years,  and  never  saw 
reason  to  regret  tho  extra  cost  of  such  things,  for  they  aro  cheaper  in  the  ond 
than  wood  b takes  of  any  kind,  and  noater  in  appearance. 


NO  ARTICLE  in  daily  u«o  is  more  adulterated  than  Toft,  and  how  and  whore  t>  ret  a 
10.1  oup  of  It  boron.es  more  nnd  more  difficult.  That  usually  sold  U of  very into  iw  'I'.ahty, 
ten  consists  of  redried  and  exhausted  loaves,  is  prepared  for  tho  KngHsh  mil  kit  by 
miinffly  facing  or  colouring  with  powdered  mineral,  plumbago,  gypsum,  nml  liussian 
mi,  and  when  so  adulterated  it  is  palmed  oil'  on  tho  unwary  as  1 ■ best  toil.  A remedy  fm 
is  evil  is  found  by  using  only  llio  world.iouowncd  Ton  of  Horniiuun  and  I o.,  London. 

...  . < i ...  i i:  ....  - ...... .....1  .......  i ,*i»  If.  iu  mill  m l):IO 


is  ovil  is  found  liy  using  only  tl.o  world- rouowneil  Tea  oi  uornmmn  a....  < ....  . 

iiiiuth  is  nma/.ing,  Its  ilavour  dolloious,  its  pui  lty  beyond  oomparo.  H is  mid  in  p.iotits 
fixed  prims,  bv  Chi  mists  and  others.  For  local  Aironts  sro  advertisements  »“  1111 
era. — [Advt.] 


'’"ASlMPbB  FACT  ABOUT'  KKATINGFb  OOUdll  LOZKNUKS.— Ask  throsglmut  Urn 
irl.l,  In  any  country  that  can  bo  named,  you  will  find  thorn  largely  sold.  1 here  is  .ibso- 
bely  no  remedy  Unit  Is  so  speedy  in  Hiving  relief,  so  certain  to  cure,  and  yet  the  l io 
iloute  can  take  them.  One  lo/.ougo  gives  ease,  fclold  in  13sd,  tins.  [ A dy  r.  J 
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PLANT  HOUSES. 

Conservatory  must  be  ventilatod  freely  upon  all  favourable  opportunities, 
but  guard  agaiu&t  cold  currents  of  air  passing  over  plants  lately  brought 
from  the  forcing  houses.  .Remove  all  decayed  loaves  and  flowers,  keep  the 
paths  and  stages  clean,  and  frequently  re-arrango  the  plants.  They  ought  to 
bo  re-arranged  onco  a week,  and  when  a fow  fresh  ones  are  brought  in  they 
light  up  the  groups  and  give  the  house  a beautiful  appearance.  These  remarks 
are  applicable  to  all  times  and  seasons,  but  it  is  especially  neoessary  that 
theyihould  receive  extra  attention  just  now,  for  there  is  little  to  interest 
out  of  doors,  and  this  structure  is  the  principal  and,  in  many  instances,  the 
only  resort.  As  there  is  necessarily  a mixed  collection  of  flowering  plants  in 
this  structure,  and  derivable  from  various  sources,  Borne  requiring  a higher 
temporature  than  others,  a little  attention  is  necessary  in  their  disposition 
and  arrangement  to  make  all  comfortable.  Camellias,  heaths,  opacrises, 
and  other  hard-wooded  plants  should  bo  arranged  at  the  cool  end.  Forced 
bulbs  and  other  plants,  such  as  primulas,  justicias,  euphorbias,  violets, 
lily  of  the  valley,  and  poinsettias  should  bo  kept  at  the  warmest  end. 
Water  early  in  the  day  to  allow  the  dampness  arising  therefrom  to  be  quite 
dried  up  before  night.  Keep  tho  atmosphere  dry,  to  prolong  the  beauty  of 
the  plants  in  bloom  as  much  as  possible.  An  average  temperature  of  50  deg. 
to  55  deg.  by  day,  and  45  deg.  by  night,  will  meet  all  requirements. 

Stove. — The  occupants  of  this  structure  must  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible 
at  this  season.  Guard  against  the  temperature  being  too  high.  In  very  sharp 
weather  the  thermometer  may  be  allowed  to  fall  to  55  deg.,  which  is  preferable 
to  employing  an  excessive  amount  of  fire-heat  to  keep  it  at  the  regular 
height.  Plants  at  rest  must  have  little  or  no  water.  Average  temperature 
from  60  deg.  to  65  deg.  by  day,  with  a fall  of  five  degrees  through  the  night. 

Orchid  House. — All  plants  which  have  large  fleshy  bulbs  and  are  at  rest, 
must  be  kept  dry ; and  others,  such  as  vandas,  must  have  no  more  water 
than  is  necessary  to  keep  them  fresh  and  healthy.  Any  that  may  be  making 
youDg  growth  must  be  placed  in  the  full  light,  and  a little  extra  care  bestowed 
upon  the  watering. 

FORCING  AND  ORCHARD  HOUSES. 

Peach  and  Nectarine  Trees  indoors  should  be  pruned  at  once,  and 
washed  in  much  the  same  manner  as  recommended  for  vines.  The  brush  must 
be  worked  in  an  upward  direction,  to  prevent  its  injuring  or  rubbing  off  the 
buds.  If  the  growth  has  been  properly  regulated  through  the  summer,  very 
little  pruning  will  be  necessary.  Examine  the  trees  and  cut  away  the  wood 
that  is  worn  out,  and  lay  in  young  shoots  to  fill  up  the  vacant  spaces.  Shoots 
laid  in  to  fill  up  vacancies  should  be  shortened  according  to  their  strength. 
Last  season’s  shoots  laid  in  for  fruit  bearing  should  be  left  about  a foot  in 
length,  and  shortened  back  to  a wood-bud.  Those  shoots  which  do  not  exceed 
this  length,  are  well  ripened,  and  have  a fair  proportion  of  flower-buds,  will 
not  require  shortening,  and  may  be  laid  in  their  full  length,  if  there  is 
space  for  them.  All  leading  shoots  must  be  cut  back  rather  hard  to  enable 
them  to  throw  out  plenty  of  side  shoots  to  fill  up  the  trellis  as  they  pro- 
ceed, or  they  will  grow  to  a great  length,  become  naked,  and  consequently 
useless. 

Pinery. — Plants  swelling  their  fruit  must  receive  every  encouragement. 
The  temperature  should  be  kept  at  75  deg.  by  day  and  70  deg.  by  night. 
Those  not  yet  showing  fruit  ought  to  be  kept  rather  quiet,  and  in  five  degrees 
less  heat.  As  the  succession  plants  and  suckers  are  now  at  rest,  they  should 
not  have  more  heat  than  ten  degrees  less  than  the  fruiters.  If  they  are  forced 
into  growth  at  this  season  they  will  be  completely  ruined,  for  there  is  not 
a sufficiency  of  solar  light  to  properly  elaborate  the  sap,  and  all  the  foliage 
made  now  is  necessarily  drawn  and  weak  ; and  by  and  by,  when  they  are 
moved,  the  leaves  will  fall  about  in  all  directions.  The  bottom-heat  for  each 
section  of  plants  should  be  from  five  to  ten  degrees  higher  than  the  atmo- 
spheric temperature  of  the  house. 

French  Beans  to  be  sown  for  succession  according  to  requirements. 
Sow  in  small  pots  in  light  rich  soil,  and  directly  the  pots  are  full  of  roots 
repot  into  eight-inch  pots.  Another  good  plan  is  to  sow  in  pans  or  boxes 
full  of  leaf-mould,  and  prick  off  into  large  pots  when  the  first  pair  of  rough 
leaves  are  developed.  Place  near  the  glass  when  young,  to  prevent  their 
being  drawn  up.  Take  every  precaution  to  prevent  the  appearance  of  red- 
spider. 

Vineries. — If  not  already  done,  the  vines  from  which  the  fruit  has  been 
gathered  should  be  pruned  at  once  and  dressed.  When  the  pruning  is  left 
until  the  sap  begins  to  move  the  vines  suffer  severely  from  bleeding ; when 
done  now  the  wounds  get  healed  over.  The  whole  of  the  wood  should  have  a 
thorough  washing  with  some  approved  insecticide  on  the  pruning  being  com- 
pleted. A moderately  soft  brush  should  be  used,  and  it  should  be  worked 
thoroughly  into  every  crevice  in  the  bark,  to  remove  all  larvae  of  red-spider 
and  other  pests  which  prey  upon  the  vine.  A moderate  amount  of  care  is 
required  in  doing  this,  to  prevent  the  dormant  buds  receiving  any  injury. 
Vines  that  are  to  be  started  within  a short  period  should  be  trained  horizon- 
tally along  the  lower  part  of  the  rafter,  to  equalize  the  flow  of  the  sap,  and 
induce  the  buds  at  the  lower  part  of  the  rod  to  break  strongly.  If  the  vines 
are  old,  and  there  appears  the  slightest  danger  of  injuring  them  by  the 
twisting  necessary  to  bring  them  horizontal,  simply  lower  the  tops  of  the 
vines  on  a level  with  the  top  part  of  the  front  sashes,  and  suspend  them  in 
that  position  with  a piece  of  stout  cord  until  the  young  shoots  are  from  one 
to  two  inches  in  length.  Houses  just  started  should  be  kept  at  a temperature 
°f  40  deg.  by  night,  and  45  deg.  by  day,  allowing  a little  increase  by  sun-heat. 
Vines  in  earlier  houses  showing  leaf  should  have  a temperature  of  55  deg.  by 
night,  with  an  additional  ten  degrees  during  the  day, 

FLOWER  GARDENS  AND  PLEASURE  GROUNDS. 

Comparatively  little  work  can  be  done  in  the  flower  garden  at  the  present 
time. 

Very  little  work  of  importance  can  be  done  in  this  department  at  this  season. 
The  lawn  should  be  thoroughly  swept  and  rolled  once  a week  at  least,  to  keep 
a good  firm  bottom,  and  give  it  a clean  and  cheerful  appearance.  Gravel  walks 
may  now  be  turned.  This  should  be  done  without  disturbing  the  rough  stuff 
underneath,  for  that  is  not  wanted  on  the  surface.  Walks  when  first  made 
should  always  have  a sufficient  depth  of  fine  gravel  on  the  surface  to  admit  of 
their  being  turned  over  every  other  year  if  required.  By  turning  them  in  a 
proper  and  workman-like  manner,  they  can  be  kept  clean  and  in  good  condition 
for  a long  time. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  FRAME  GROUND. 

Asparagus  Beds. — Clear  away  weeds,  and  give  a good  dressing  of  rotten 
dung  ; that  from  an  old  hotbed  is  preferable.  Cover  the  manure  with  about 
three  inches  of  soil  from  the  spaces  between  the  beds. 

Carrots. — A small  sowing  of  Early  Horn  may  be  made  on  a warm  sheltered 
border  ; choose  ground  that  was  dug  up  roughly  in  the  autumn,  and  has  been 
thoroughly  exposed  to  the  weather.  lu  light  sandy  soil,  with  a little  protec- 
tion in  sharp  weather,  a nice  early  crop  may  be  had.  Old  soil  from  tho  potting 
bench,  in  combination  with  charred  and  thoroughly-decayed  vegetable  refuse, 
and  all  thoroughly  incorporated  together,  will  be  invaluable  for  such  purposes. 

Cauliflowers. — Those  under  hand-lights  and  in  frames  should  have  an 
abundance  of  air,  whenever  tho  state  of  the  weather  will  admit  of  its  being 
done  with  safety.  To  keep  them  hardy  and  stocky,  take  the  lights  entirely 
off  for  a few  hours  on  fine  days.  Keep  the  foliage  dry,  and  remove  all 
decayed  leaves  without  delay.  Cover  the  lights  with  mats,  straw  hurdles,  or 
long  litter  on  frosty  nights. 

Onions. — A small  bed  of  the  Bilver-Bkinned  town  now  under  the  same 
conditions  as  required  for  the  carrots  will  be  useful  for  drawing  for  salads  and 
flavouring. 

Teas. — Sow  a good  breadth  of  the  first  early  sorts.  Choose  a south  border, 
and  make  the  rows  six  to  eight  feet  apart.  The  peas  obtain  more  light,  and 
consequently  bear  better  than  they  possibly  can  do  when  crowded  together  in 
the  ordinary  way,  and  the  spaces  between  are  invaluable  for  early  potatoes, 
lettuce,  radishes,  and  other  early  spring  crops. 

Potatoes. — Lay  sets  of  early  sorts  on  the  floor  of  the  forcing  house,  and  in 
the  light,  to  enable  them  to  form  hard  purple  sprouts,  ready  for  turning  out  on 
a gentle  hotbed.  No  soil  should  be  put  over  the  tubers,  for  when  they  make 
roots  they  suffer  from  the  removal  to  their  permanent  quarters. 

Vegetables  in  Season. — Asparagus,  beet,  brussels  sprouts,  tops  of 
cottager’s  and  Scotch  kale,  carrots,  coleworts,  celery,  endive,  Jerusalem 
artichokes,  leeks,  lettuces,  mushrooms,  onions,  parsnips,  rhubarb,  salsify 
shallots,  and  turnips. 


Contspmtimue. 

♦ 

AN  ORCHID  SOCIETY. 

“ To  be  or  not  to  be,  that’s  the  question  ? ” 

Orchids  nowadays  may  be  said  to  be  some  sort  of  an  index  to  our  respect- 
ability in  flower  gardening  indoors,  and  in  some  ways  have  scarcely  met  with 
the  recognition  that  they  deserve.  For  example,  the  chrysanthemum,  the 
daffodil,  the  dahlia,  the  primula  and  auricula,  the  pink  and  carnation,  and 
the  rose  have  each  and  all  a society,  or  special  committee  devoted  to  them  ; 
hence  quite  naturally  arises  the  question  why  should  we  not  have  an  orchid 
society  ? Why  of  all  other  flowers  are  the  orchids  thus  to  be  debarred  from 
special  attention  on  the  part  of  their  admirers  ? Distance  is  said  to  lend 
“enchantment  to  the  view,”  but  the  distance  that  separates  the  orchid 
growers  of  the  North  from  those  of  the  South  is  not  of  that  kind.  One  of  the 
lessons  taught  to  us  by  the  Orchid  Conference  was  that  distance  kept  away  the 
enchantment,  seeing  that  the  exhibition  was  confined  generally  to  the  southern 
growers  only.  Orchids  are  quite  as  well  grown  in  the  midlands,  and  in  the 
North  of  England,  and  in  Scotland,  as  in  the  South,  but  one  can  scarcely 
blame  northern  growers  for  not  risking  their  plants  on  a two  to  four  hundred 
mile  journey  by  rail.  Orchid  growers  and  amateur  cultivators  are  now  such  a 
numerous  and  influential  body  that, for  their  own  interests,  an  orchid  society  is 
a sine  qua  non,  and  if  such  a society  was  formed  on  a sufficiently  broad  basis, 
“ the  trade  ” would  find  that  the  impetus  given  to  the  culture  of  these  lovely 
flowers  would  be  worthy  of  their  co-operatioD. 

A well  organised  “ orchid  society  ” might  hold  at  least  two,  perhaps  three, 
exhibitions  every  year — London,  and  Edinburgh,  and  if  a third,  then  Man- 
chester, as  a matter  of  course.  If  this  sounds  like  “going  too  fast,”  let  the 
initial  exhibition  be  held  in  May  or  June  of  this  or  of  next  year,  in  Edinburgh. 
I say  Edinburgh  first  because  London  has  already  had  an  orchid  show,  at 
which  the  northern  growers  were,  by  distance  and  other  considerations,  pre- 
cluded from  exhibiting.  If  once  an  orchid  society  was  formed  in  London,  its 
exhibitions  might  be  held  as  experience  proved  most  desirable,  the  hands  of 
the  society  being  strengthened  by  the  co-operation  of  local  executive  com- 
mittees, formed  by  members  who  reside  nearest  to  the  locale  of  the  various 
exhibitions.  Even  supposing  such  a society  as  that  now  recommended  did  not 
venture  to  hold  exhibitions  of  its  own  independently,  it  could  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  or  of  the  Manchester  and  Edinburgh 
Horticultural  Societies,  who  at  present  open  their  lists  to  the  orchid  growers. 
When  we  have  a society  like  that  devoted  to  Queen  Chrysanthemum,  doiug 
such  good  work,  holding  exhibitions,  awarding  certificates,  money  prizes,  and 
medals  to  successful  growers,  it  seems  quite  time  that  the  “ Royal  Orchids  ” 
had  the  benefit  of  a special  society  to  themselves. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  amateur,  as  well  as  trade,  growers  will  give 
this  project  the  attention  it  seems  to  deserve  at  their  hands. 

F.  W.  Burbidge. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

James  Dickson  and  Sons,  If 8,  Eastgate  Street,  Chester.  — Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds— Hybrid  Gladioli — Florists’  Flowers. 

William  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross. — Vegetable,  F.ower,  and 
Agricultural  Seeds. 

Charles  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. — Seeds  for  Kitchen  and 
Flower  Garden  and  Farm,. 

Barr  and  Son,  12,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden.  — Sud  .•  for  Flower 
and  Kitchen  Garden. 

W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  London  ; and  Barnet,  Herts. — Floiver,  Vegetable, 
and  Farm  Seeds. 


©bituarg* 

On  December  26tb,  at  Didsbury,  near  Manchester,  Mr.  William  Cole,  the  famous 
plant  grower,  for  many  Tears  one  of  the  most  constant  and  successful  habitues  of 
the  Manchester  exhibitions.  Few  amongst  the  many  familiar  with  horticulture 
in  Cottonopolis  will  hear  of  the  death  of  this  master  of  arts,  the  winner  in  many 
great  conflicts,  without  experiencing  a tender  feeling  of  remembrance  for  a man 
who  combined  a fine  rusticity  ot  character  with  the  utmost  goodness  of  heart. 

On  the  23rd  ult.,  Mr.  William  Kemp,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland 
Albury  Park,  Guildford,  aged  65  years. 


THE  GARDENERS'  MAGA  ZINE 
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ionics  Iig  Suction. 


Wednesday  next. 

Consignment  of  Cnmellias,  Azaleas,  Ficus,  and  other  plants 
from  Belgium  ; an  importation  of  Californian  Lilies  in 
variety;  600  Standard  and  other  Eoses  from  an  English 
nursery  ; a choice  assortment  of  hardy,  home-grown  Lilies 
and  Bulbs,  Tuberoses,  Spiimas,  Lily  of  the  Valley  ; aeon- 
Mgmneut  of  beautiful  Iris  from  Japan  in  30  distinct  sorts, 
&c. 

Messes,  prothekoe  and  morris  will 

SELL  the  above  BY  AUCTION,  at  their  Central 
Sale  Rooms,  67  and  68,  Cheapsidi,  E.C.,  on  WEDNES- 
DAY next,  JanuauyT3,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o’clock  precisely. 
On  view  morning  of  sale,  and  catalogues  had. 


Friday  next. 

Oncidium  Jonesianum. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 

instructed  by  Mr.  F.  Sander  to  SELL  BY  AUCTION, 
at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67  and  68,  Cheapside, 
London,  E.C.,  on  FRIDAY  next,  January  15,  at  Half-past 
Twelve  o’clock  precisely,  a grand  importation  of  ONCI- 
DIUM JONESIANUM,  in  splendid  condition,  some  mar- 
vellous masses  being  amongst  them  ; also  a very  fine  lot  of 
Oncidium  Marshallianum,  in  large  masses  ; Cattleya  Moseias, 
Cattleya  Warneri,  Odontoglossum  Alexandra},  finest  possible 
varieties,  and  mauy  other  valuable  Orchids. 

On  view  morning  of  sale,  and  catalogues  had. 

SALES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  BY 

AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  Kino  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  during  the  ensuing  week,  as  follows,  at 
naif-past  Twelve  precisely  each  day  ; — 

MONDAY.— 9,000  Liliums  in  variety  from  Japan,  5,000 
Tuberoses,  3 igridias.  Gladioli,  &c. 
WEDNESDAY  and  SATURDAY.— First-class  Roses,  Fruit 
Trees,  Border  Plants,  Bulbs,  &c.  (weather  per- 
mitting). 

THURSDAY.— Valuable  imported  and  established  Orchids 
in  variety,  from  Messrs.  Shuttleworth,  Carder, 
and  Co.,  in  splendid  condition. 

On  view  morniDg  of  sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Valuable  collection  of  Orchids  for  Sale. 

THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  COM- 
PANY i John  Cowan),  Limited,  wish  to  announce  that 
thev  will  shortly  OFFER  FOR  SALE  the  large  and  valu- 
-ble  collection  of  ORCHIDS  made  by  the  late  R.  P.  Percival, 
Esq.  of  Birkdale,  Southport.  Catalogues  will  be  ready  in  a 
few  days,  and  will  be  sent  post-free  on  application. 

The  Company  are  also  daily  expecting  fresh  importations 
of  East  Indian  and  Mexican  Orchids,  particulars  of  which 
will  also  be  sent  on  application. 


Co  bt  £rt. 


ALDERSGATE  STREET.— Large,  light,  and 
lofty  WAREHOUSE  TO  BE  LET,  of  three  floors 
Rent  £ 00,  free  of  taxes.  Suitable  for  any  light  manufac- 
turing business. — Apply  at  the  “ City  Press  Office.  

FARRINGDON  ROAD  (a  few  minutes’  walk 

from  the  station  M.  and  D.  Railway,  Ludgate  Hill, 
and  Fleet  Street). — AWARE-ROOM  or  light  FACTORY,  on 
second  floor;  capital  light.  Rent  £60  per  annum.  Debeu- 
ham,  Tewson,  Farmer,  and  Bridgewater,  80,  Cheapside. 

SPLENDID  CHANCE  for  an  industrious  man. 

-DWELLING-HOUSE  (double  fronted),  six  large 
glass  houses  (some  heated),  and  garden  ground  at  Totten- 
ham ; rint  only  £30;  may  be  purchased  at  £10  per  year 
without  interest. — A;  ply  Mr.  Read,  6,  Worship-street,  E.C. 

LIGHT  FACTORY  in  Farringdon  Road  (a  few 

minutes’  walk  from  the  station  M.  and  D.  Railway, 
Ludgate  Hill,  and  Fleet  Street).— A WARE-ROOM  or  light 
FACTORY,  on  second  floor ; capital  light.  Rent  £60  per 
annum.  Debenham,  Tewson,  Farmer,  and  Bridgewater,  80, 
Clibupi  ide 


TO  BE  LET  or  SOLD  — To  Nureerjmen, 

Florists,  &c— BLACHEATU  NURSERY,  Upper 
Strict,  John’s  Patk,  Blaekheath,  near  Blaekheath,  West- 
ci  in  be  Park,  and  Maze  Hill  Railway  Stations,  containing 
over  an  acre  of  land  and,  recently  built  thereon,  six  sub- 
stantial forcing-houses,  avoiage  length  115ft.,  superficial 
area  over  7,000  ft.  Has  about  b7  years  unexpired  at  nominal 
g r und  rent.— Mr.  PEACOCK,  8,  Paternoster  Buildings, 
Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C, 


JFor  Salt. 


Important  to  those  seeking  a Nursery,  Florist,  or  Seed 
Business. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 

about  completing  a new  issue  of  their  Horticultural 
itegister,  containing  particulars  of  numerous  businesses  for 
tale  requiring  a capital  of  £300  to  £10,000.  Gentlemen  and 
others  are  invited  to  write  for  a copy,  giving  a description  of 
the  property  that  is  required,  and  a register  will  bo 
forwarded  marked  with  those  places  that  appear  most 
suitable.  No  charge  made  to  applicants.  This  Register 
will  also  be  found  a valuable  medium  for  the  disposal  of 
businesses.  Terms  and  forms  for  inserting  particulars  sent 
free  of  charge.  Auction  and  Estate  Offices,  G7,  68,  Cheap, 
side,  E.O.  First  lloor. 


®2HanUD. 


WANTED,  ft  good  GROWER  of  PLANTS 

for  the  London  markets.  Apply  to  W,  Guilds,  65, 
Rye  Lane,  P<  ckham,  8.B.  


WANTED,  a steady  LAD,  a^o  about  17;  one 

used  to  growing  lor  market  and  a good  potter; 
none  need  apply  unless  used  to  the  business. — 17,  Highbury 
<£uadniiit,  N. 


MEClirS  MAGIC  STROP  AND  PASTE 

< Tisuro  pc* i fed  ion  in  shaving.  Established  60  years. 
■'  An  invention  of  such  merit  ns  this  should  ct rtuinly  not  bo 
allowed  to  pass  out  of  public  knowledge."  Vide  European 
Mail.  Established  60  years.  Of  all  Chemists  and  Hair- 
dressers. 


Situation*  SUHanttB. 


ADVERTISER  is  desirous  of  engagement  as 

HEAD  GARDENER,  where  several  men  arc  kept. 
— Would  grow  produce  for  market  if  desired ; has  won  high 
honours  for  grapes,  other  fruits,  and  plants ; having  a small 
income  of  his  own,  willing  to  accept  11.  weekly,  house,  and 
fuel;  married,  no  incumbrance;  middle  aged;  total  ab- 
stainer.— Address  first  Wm.  Aldeidgk,  Fern  Bank,  Tim. 
perley,  Cheshire.  

A YOUNG  MAN  seeks  a situation  as  IM- 
PROVER; has  had  somo  experience  : ago  22  ; pri- 
vate preferred. — Address  G.  R.,  37,  Herries  Street,  Harrow 
Road,  Paddington,  London,  W. 

GARDENER  (Head,  Working,  where  three  or 
four  are  kept). — Age  27  ; married  ; 13  years’  good 
practical  experience  in  all  branches  ; first-class  references. — 
W.  L.  H.,  Redleaf  Gardens,  Penshurst,  Kent. 

GARDE~NER  (Head,  working,  where  two  or 

three  are  kept).— Age  35;  thoroughly  experienced 
in  all  branches;  total  abstainer;  eight  years’  excellent 
character  from  present  employer  ; married,  no  family. — 
Apply  G.  H.,  John  Street,  Ryde,  I.W. 

GARDENER  (Head  Working)  —Thoroughly 
ixperienced  in  all  branohes;  good  single-handed  not 
objected  to;  three  years’  good  character;  leaving  through 
death.— Address  D.,  Aldermoor  House,  near  Southampton. 

t'lARDENER  (Head,  Working). — Married  ; no 
IT  family;  25  years’  good  practical  experience  iu  all 
branches  ; also  meadow  land  and  stock  ; good  character, 

E.  M.,  77,  Graveney  Road,  Lower  Tooting,  S.W. 

(GARDENER  (Head).— Age  29 ; experienced 
H in  all  branches ; good  characters  ; please  state  wages 
and  assistance  given. — G.  W.,  3,  Collyer  Terrace,  Gipsy 
Road,  Lower  Norwood. _____ 

Gardener  (Head),  or  gardener, 

FORESTER,  and  GENERAL  ESTATE  OVERSEER. 
— The  advertiser,  a Scotsman,  is  open  to  an  engagement  in 
any  or  all  of  the  above  capacities,  where  practical  experience 
and  high  character  would  be  appreciated.  Can  keep  books 
and  account*. — References  will  be  given  on  addressing,  J. 
Fairweather,  Elford  Gardens,  Tam  worth. 


GARDENER.— Situation  Wanted  by  thorough 
practical  Man,  mefnl  at  all  duties  pertaining  to  it ; 
married,  one  child  ; family  taking  smaller  residence  cause 
of  leaving;  three  years’  good  personal  charaoter. — A.  H. , 
1,  Reading  Villas,  Wellesley  Road,  Leytonstone,  E.  

/G  ARDENER  (Under)  in  a large  establish- 
\JC  ment. — Nine  years'  experience  in  and  outdoors  ; bothy 
preferred;  excellent  character. — H.  Clarke,  The  Gardens, 
Fy field,  Andover,  Hants. 

ARDENER  (Single-handed,  or  one  under).-- 
JT  Understands  routine  of  profession  and  fruit  tree ; 
married;  age  44;  no  encumbrance. — J.  T.,  2,  Dormays 
Terrace,  The  Plain,  Wands  vi  orth,  S.W. 

H SAWYER,  Chorley  Wood  House 

. Gakdens,  Rickmanswoeth,  Heets,  can  with  con- 
fidence recommend  ail  intelligent  and  persevering  YOUTH, 
age  17* ; has  had  4(  years'  experience,  both  indoors  and  out, 
whereYve  hands  are  kept. — Address  as  above. 

IMPROVER  in  a nobleman’s  or  gentleman’s 

establishment.— Age  19  ; two  and  a-half  years'  good 
c h aract or.— K.  W.  Relf,  4,  Old  Penge  Lane,  Penge,  S.E. 

IMPROVER,  in  a good  establishment  or 
Nursery.— Age  20;  four  years’  experience.— H. 
Redden,  Over  Whit  acre,  near  Birmingham. 

LAD  (18)  seeks  Situation  as  IMPROVER,  in 

a gentleman’s  garden  or  nursery.  Address  J.  Dubbin, 
Cattistock,  Dorchester,  Dorset. 

RICHARD  SMITH  and  Co.  beg  to  announce 

that  they  are  constantly  receiving  applications  from 
Gardeners  seeking  Situations,  and  that  they  will  be  able  to 
supply  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  with  particulars,  &o. — St. 
John’s  Nurseries,  Worcester. 

TO  GENTLEMEN’S  GARDENERS.  — A 

youth  seeks  a situation  as  LEARNER;  a premium 
gi.en.—  David  Jones,  Binfield,  Berks.  


WANTED,  by  a respectable  young  man,  age 

19,  a SITUATION  in  a gentleman's  garden  or  uur- 
Eery,  UDder  foreman  or  otherwise;  has  had  four  years’  prac- 
tical experience ; cau  bo  well  recommended  ; total  abstainer. 
— H.  D.,The  Cottage,  “ Prestons,"  IghthaDS,  Sevonoaks. 

WANTED,  a Situation  as  GARDENER 

(Head  or  good  Single-handed). — Age  27;  13  years' 
oxpericnco  in  all  brnnehos;  good  references.— Address  J.  A., 
Aspeud.-u  Village,  near  liunlingford,  Herts. 

WANTED,  Situation  as  GARDENER  (Hend 

or  Single-handed).— Ago  36;  married,  one  child; 
good  charaoter. — Address  W.  A.  D.,  care  of  0.  Bland, 
Jlaldock  Street,  Ware,  Herts. 

WANTED,  a Situation  as  GARDEN 

LABOURER,  by  a man  agod  26;  married  when 
suited  ; satisfactory  reusoua  for  loaving  last  place. — Apply 
Hknuy  Ohitty,  Cheapside,  Sunninghill,  Ascot,  Berks. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  to  Grow  for 

Market. — Ago  29 ; well  up  iu  growing  grapes,  milous 
cuoumbcrs,  tomatoes,  beans,  salads,  hard  and  Boft  wooded 
plantB,  including  gardonias,  enoharis,  pelargoniums,  Jco.— 
Caro  of  U.  Bbeby,  25,  Biuns  Road,  Chiswick,  Midulosox. 

WANTED,  by  a respectable  young  man,  age 

21,  a SITUATION  in  gcnUomnn’s  garden,  whore  ho 
may  have  u good  insight  into  the  work;  lias  hud  some  ox- 
poriouoo.  — Apply  James  Baeuow,  ltegout  Street,  Lutter- 
worth, Leicestershire.  


WORKING  FOREMAN  or  Propagator.— 

Good  propagator  mid  growor  of  plants  and  out 
flowers  in  gonoral,  uud  tho  general  routino  of  nursery  work, 
both  111  and  outdoors;  export  budder  and  gmlter;  good 
references.— X.  Y.  Z,,  47,  Upper  Park  ltoau,  Uaverstock 
Hill,  N.  W. 

YOUTH  (17)  requires  Situation  as  UNDER 

GARDENER;  nerved  tliroo  yearn  In  nnd  out  of 
houses ; four  yours’  good  character.— Apply  W.  Stanway, 
The  Forest,  Kerry,  Montgomeryshire. 


VEGETABLES  FLOWER 


fJow  ready 
Posh  free 


Descriptive  Cafalogue^Cultural  Guide 


J PHEAL&C0NS 

Crawley  ^3  Sussex-. 


L ILIUM  AURATUM. — Good,  plump,  sound 
Bulbs,  6s.,  9s.,  12s.,  18s.,  and  24s.  per  dozen  ; oxtra 
strong,  30s.  and  42s.  per  dozen.  All  other  good  LILIES  at 
equally  low  prices. 

Mr.  William  Boll’s  Establishment  for  New  and  Rare 
Plants,  536,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 


^CCIDENT 


INSURANCE  COMPANY 

(Limited). 

ros 


General  Accidents.  I Pebsonal  Injuries. 

Railway  Accidents.  | Death  by  Accident. 


£1,000  at  Death  for  £1 10s.  a-Year. 

£6  a-Week  for  £2  a-Year. 

£1,000  at  Death  and  £6  a-Week  for  £3  a-year,  with  other 
specific  advantages.  All  Accidents  Covered. 

Amount  of  ClaimB  paid  in  15  years  ending 


1884  £376,257  4 11 

Amount  of  Claims  paid  in  the  year  1884  24,713  0 0 


Insurances  may  be  effected  at  once.  Prospectuses  and 
Lists  of  Claims  Paid  forwarded  post  free  on  application  at 
the  offices, 

10,  ST.  SWITHIN’S  LANE,  E.O. 

0.  Haedino,  Manager. 


BLAIR’S 

GOUT 

PILLS. 


GOUT,  RHEUMATISM,  SCIATICA, 
AND  RHEUMATIC  GOUT. 

These  invaluable  Pills  rapidly  cure  the 
most  inveterate  cases  of  the  above 
diseases,  even  where  the  joints  are 
crippled,  enabling  people  to  resume 
their  business  and  walk  as  well  as  ever. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists,  at  Ls.  lid.  and 
2s.  9d.  per  box. 


Found  dead  by  sanford’s  rat 

POISON. — “I  found  139  rats  killed  by  one  dressing 
with  it."— J.  U.  Paine,  Farmer,  Caxton.  “ Sanford's  Rat 
Poison  answers  well.  I found  210  ki'led  by  one  dressing  with 
it.” — W.  Ram  ply,  Manor  Farm,  Boughton,  Hunts.  Price 
Is.;  ls.  2d.  with  postage,  of  SANFORD  and  SON,  Sandy, 
Beds.  Also  MICE  POISON,  for  dressing  corn  stacks. 
Answers  well.  Kills  mice  on  the  spot.  Fifty  found  dead  iu 
the  house  by  one  packet.  Send  stamps  and  try  it. 


C GREENHOUSES  FOR  THE  MILLION.— 

X The  best  and  cheapest  makers  in  the  world. — ALFRED 
PEEL  and  SONS.  Wood  Green, London  ; Canonmills  Bridge, 
Edinburgh;  Windliill,  Bradford,  Yorkshire.  A complete  green- 
liouso  from  60s.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  post  free,  three  stamps. 


NOW  READY, 

THE  TWENTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL  ISSUE, 

PRICE  ONE  SHILLING, 

OP  THE 

GARDEN  ORACLE 

AND 

FLOKICULTUEAL  YEAE  BOOK 

For  1880. 

EDITED  BY  SniRLEY  HIBBERD,  F.R.H.S.,  Editor  of 
the  “ Gardeners’  Magazine.” 


A MONGST  the  contents  will  be  found  a 
/V  DIRECTORY  FOR  THE  HARDY  FLOWER 
GARDEN,  comprising  selections  of  tho  host  of  tho  Alpine, 
Border,  and  Shrubbery  Plants,  amongst  the  thousands  that 
are  oflered,  the  object  being  to  direct  attention  to  the  gems 
of  tho  hardy  garden  as  entitled  to  the  first  attoution  of  all 
truo  amateurs. 

A SYSTEMATIC  REVIEW  OF  THE  HORTICULTURE 
OF  THE  PAST  YEAR,  allowing  tho  number  and  varie'ies 
of  the  acquisitions  iu  New  Plants,  New  Fruits,  New 
Flowers,  &c.,  &c. 

A CAREFULLY  PREPARED  DIRECTORY  OF  WORK 
IN  ALL  DEPARTMENTS  OK  THE  GARDEN,  with  Lists 
of  Flowers  aud  Fruits  for  all  seasons. 

A DESK  ALMANACK,  with  pagos  for  Diary,  and  par- 
ticulars of  Tides,  Astrouomioul  Occurrences,  and  all 
Ecclesiastical,  Commercial,  and  Household  A Hairs,  forming 
a Direotory  of  all  important  buslnoss  throughout  tho  yonr. 

NOTICES  OF  HORTICULTURAL  INVENTIONS, 
NOTIONS,  AND  FASHIONS,  with  illustrations  of  things 
considered  worthy  of  special  attention  in  connexion  with 
advancement  in  Horticulture  and  tho  general  management 
of  outdoor  propoitios. 


mHE  GARDEN  ORACLE  is  the  oldest  work  of 
I its  class,  having  survived  tho  collapse  of  a 
series  of  garden  nlmanaoks  without  change  of  plan, 
form,  or  prico.  This  fact  tostitlos  to  its  position  in 
the  estimation  of  tho  public. 

Hold  by  all  Booksollers,  Newsagents  and  Seedsmen  ; Pub- 
lished at  tho  ••  (Hum. suns'  Muivzink”  Oflloo,  4,  Avo 
Maria  Lane,  E.O, 


January  16,  1SS6, 
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Monday,  January  18. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Streot,  Covent  Qardon  ; 
1, ilium  nuratum  and  Other  Bulbs. 

Wkdnksday,  January  20. — Messrs.  Protlioroo  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
07  and  08,  Cheapsido  ; Lilium  auratum,  Lilies,  Bulbs.  Roses,  and  Plants. 
Wkdnksday  and  Saturday,  January  20  and  23. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stovens,  at  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Carden ; Roses,  Fruit  Troos,  and  Hardy  Plants. 

Wkdnksday,  January  20. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden  ; 
Orchids. 

Thursday,  January  21. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden; 
Orchids. 

Friday,  January  22. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  07 
and  08,  Cheapside ; Orchids. 
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New  Plauts,  New  Flowers,  nnd  New  Fruits,  and  a Complete  List  of  the  New  Parliament. 
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SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS.  — Five  lines  and 

under,  body  type,  2s.  6d. ; each  additional  line,  6d. ; half  a columD,  £1 15s, ; a 
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Advertisements  for  the  Current  Number  must  be  Bent  not  later  than  Wednesday,  and 
for  Monthly  Parts  not  later  than  the  24th  of  each  Month,  addressed  to  the  Advertisement 
Office  of  the  Gardeners’  Magazine,  148  and  149,  Aldersgate  Street,  London,  E.O. 
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“The  Orchid  Growers’  Manual”  corresponds  in  a pleasant  way 
with  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  The  first  edition  was  published 
in  the  year  1853,  and  contained  less  than  200  pages.  The  sixth 
edition  is  now  before  us,  and  contains  660  pages.*  The  orchids 
have  been  growing  in  nearly  the  same  proportion,  or  perhaps  in 
larger  proportion,  for  there  must  be  more  than  three  and  a-half 
times  as  many  in  the  country  now  than  thirty  years  ago.  It  is  more 
likely  they  have  been  augmented  by  a thousand  times  if  we  were  to 
count  the  plants  ; while  of  species  and  varieties  the  increase  is 
enormous.  There  are  not  many  books  extant  on  the  cultivation  of 
orchids.  The  works  of  Henshall  and  Lyons  are  out  of  date,  though 
good  as  far  as  they  go.  M.  de  Puydt,  in  his  very  agreeable  volume 
“ Les  Orchidees,”  treats  the  subject  in  a sketchy  manner,  and  appears 
glad  to  be  quit  of  it.  Mr.  Williams  has  made  the  subject  his  own 
through  a long  term  of  years,  and  his  book  admirably  represents  his 
extensive  experience  and  his  ripe  judgment,  both  in  regard  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  plants  and  the  relative  merits  of  species  and 
varieties. 

The  Orchid  Conference  illustrated  the  interest  of  the  general 
public  in  this  group  of  plants,  and  enabled  orchid  growers  to  com- 
pare notes  and  raise  questions  that  will  prepare  the  way  for  a more 
practical  and  more  impressive  gathering  at  some  future  time, 
btrictly  speaking  the  conference,  so  called,  was  of  a prefatory  or 
preparatory  character,  and  if  the  lessons  it  afforded  are  wisely  kept 
in  view,  the  next  event  of  the  kind  will  be,  or  at  least  should  be, 
the  best  thing  in  the  way  of  a conference  hitherto  attempted.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  orchid  growers  throughout  the  country,  and 
more  especially  in . the  north,  are  bestirring  themselves.  Every 
horticultural  centre  is  likely  to  have  something  to  say  in  connexion 
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with  a demonstration  of  its  capabilities  in  the  purchase  and  preser- 
vation of  the  most  curious  and  perhaps  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
useless  vegetables  known  to  man.  Edinburgh,  Manchester,  and 
Birmingham  testify  to  the  contagion,  and  far  away  from  those  busy 
places  the  influence  is  felt  and  curiosity  is  aroused. 

It  may  not  be  possible  to  classify  orchid  growers,  but  there  is  a 
broad  line  to  be  drawn,  in  a critical  view  of  the  subject,  between 
the  cultivator  who  is  content  with  a few  dendrobes,  a few  odonto- 
glots,  and  one  or  two  cypripediums,  and  the  cultivator  who  is  also 
a collector,  grasping  at  many  things.  A thousand  plants  of  Odonto- 
glossum  crispum,  with  all  their  delightful  variety,  will  not  constitute 
a collection  of  orchids,  but  it  may  be  a very  pretty  imitation  of  a 
market  garden.  By  an  orchid  grower  we  are  to  understand  one  who 
finds  delight  in  taming  all  the  eccentric  members  of  the  great  family 
that  are  in  any  way  worthy  of  the  shelter  of  a glass-house.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  the  world  produces  orchids  that  are  not  worth 
attention  for  purposes  of  cultivation,  but  within  the  region  where 
beauty  dwells  and  commands  the  admiration  of  all  beholders  there 
are  orchids  enough  to  make  work  for  a lifetime,  and  to  tax  the 
patience  and  skill  of  the  ablest  and  most  loving  of  operators.  Mr. 
Williams  does  not  waste  his  precious  space  in  describing  things  that 
are  of  doubtful  value  in  respect  of  floral  attractions,  and  yet  we  find 
in  this  new  edition  of  his  admirable  work  descriptions  of  about  1,700 
species  and  varieties,  although  of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  of  which 
the  varieties  are  past  counting,  he  recognizes  only  fourteen  as 
entitled  to  distinction  in  his  pages.  It  will  be  understood,  therefore, 
that  the  grand  total  is  not  made  up  of  trivial  varieties  but  of 
characteristic  orchids,  and  with  this  index  before  us  we  may  roughly 
estimate  the  orchids  that  are  especially  worthy  of  cultivation  as 
numbering  about  two  thousand. 

The  extension  of  orchid  culture  in  recent  years  is  not  alone  due 
to  the  enlarged  recognition  of  their  singular  beauty,  endless  variety, 
and  peculiar  charms  of  colour  and  fragrance,  for  two  circumstances 
have  contributed  in  an  especial  manner  to  their  advancement  in  the 
estimation  of  men  and  women  of  taste.  One  is  the  comparative 
simplicity  of  the  treatment  they  require,  for  although  we  speak  of 
the  patience  and  skill  requisite  to  the  complete  mastery  of  the 
subject,  orchid  growing  is  a very  easy  matter  up  to  a certain  point. 
The  fact  accounts  for  the  increasing  number  of  persons  who  grow 
certain  groups  of  orchids,  and  grow  them  well,  and  enjoy  them 
much,  but  who  draw  the  line  at  the  point  where  it  may  be  appre- 
hended the  difficulties  begin.  Anybody  who  can  handle  a plant 
with  what  may  be  termed  everyday  ability  may  with  perfect  safety 
indulge  in  orchid  culture  if  content  with  the  easily  managed  kinds, 
which,  it  must  be  confessed  with  gladness,  are  as  beautiful  as  any. 
And  if  we  say,  and  if  others  say  that  this  sort  of  orchid  growing  is 
in  the  nature  of  a compromise  or  a halfway  house  on  a road  they 
will  not  follow  to  the  end,  what  does  that  matter  1 Some  people 
grow  a few  plants,  and  some  grow  many.  It  may  happen  some- 
times that  those  who  grow  the  fewest  are  the  happiest ; it  is  at  all 
events  not  for  us  to  discourage  or  disparage  the  love  that  finds  ex- 
pression in  a limited  collection  of  orchids. 

Another  and  very  effective  aid  in  the  extension  of  orchid  culture 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  many  of  the  most  serviceable  kinds 
are  as  cheap  as  pansies  and  pelargoniums ; in  fact  the  range  of  prices 
has  within  recent  years  undergone  the  most  surprising  modifications, 
and  any  one  who  has  a taste  for  orchids  and  has  means  sufficient  to 
employ  glass  in  plant  culture,  may  very  well  afford  to  enter  the 
orchid  market,  for  the  rule  has  become  obsolete  that  no  one  should 
ever  whisper  of  orchids  without  having  in  hand  at  the  moment  at 
least  a hundred  pounds  of  spare  cash.  A hundred  shillings  will 
bring  fruit  from  the  tree,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  orchids  from 
the  forest.  But  to  this  general  observation  it  should  be  added  that 
a beginner  should  not  speculate  in  newly  imported  orchids,  for  there 
is  a cheaper  and  safer  way  of  going  to  work  which  every  beginner 
should  discover  for  himself  by  exploration  of  the  nurseries  where 
these  plants  obtain  special  attention. 

Returning  to  “ The  Orchid  Growers’  Manual,”  in  order  to  pro- 
nounce it  a necessity  not  less  important  than  daily  bread  to  a lover  of 
orchids,  it  should  be  added  that  this  edition  is  so  copiously  and  ably 
illustrated  that  reference  to  the  figures  will  enable  many  cultivators 
to  name  their  plants  where  the  names  are  wanting,  and  to  correct 
labels  that  have  been  written  in  error.  It  is  not  without  literary" 
and  scientific  interest,  more  especially  in  the  introductory  chapters, 
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but  its  great  merit  is  that  it  explains  everything  that  needs  explain- 
ing in  respect  of  the  cultivation  of  orchids,  both  to  give  the  be- 
ginner a start  with  every  possible  advantage,  and  keep  the  expert 
progressing  in  his  comparisons  and  his  practical  undertakings.  This 
sixth  edition  contains  the  fullest  summary  of  information  for  those 
who  mean  business  amongst  orchids  of  any  work  current,  and 
entitles  the  author  to  the  hearty  thanks  of  all  who  are  competent 
to  appreciate  his  labours. 


National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society’s  Exhibition  will  be 
held  at  South  Kensington,  July  27. 

Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  F.R.S.,  is  a member  of  the  Floral  Committee 
of  R.H.S,  His  name  was  omitted  from  the  list  published  in  our  last 
issue. 

A Chinese  Chart  op  the  Linn.ean  System  op  Botany  has 
been  presented  to  the  Royal  Bocanic  Society.  It  is  written  in  Chinese 
characters. 

The  Queen’s  Speech  will  be  delivered  to  Parliament  on  Thursday 
next,  and  on  the  Monday  following  the  warfare  of  the  session  will 
begin. 

Lucombe,  Pince,  and  Co.,  Exeter,  announce  their  annual 
hyacinth  show  to  be  held  on  the  5th  of  March.  Three  prizes  are 
offered. 

Devon  and  Exeter  Horticultural  Society. — At  the  exhibition 
to  be  held  August  20,  Messi’s.  Lucombe,  Pince,  and  Co.  offer  three 
prizes  for  twelve  dishes  of  vegetables. 

Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge,  lately  appointed 
Seedsmen  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  have  now  received  a similar  special 
appointment  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Turner  Memorial  Fund  has  not  met  with  the  support  its  pro- 
moters anticipated,  the  amount  of  cash  in  hand  up  to  the  present  time 
being  only  £162.  It  is  hoped  a total  of  £200  will  be  secured  to  com- 
plete the  undertaking. 

In  the  Accident  on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  Mr. 
Wallace,  son  of  Dr.  Wallace,  of  Colchester,  and  Mr.  Horsman,  of  the 
same  town,  were  injured.  Happily,  they  are  doing  well,  and  have  fair 
prospects  of  recovery. 

A Memorial  to  the  late  Dr.  Bull,  of  Hereford,  is  in  progress, 
and  a considerable  sum  has  been  subscribed  towards  it.  The  form  of 
the  memorial  will  probably  be  a porch  to  the  west  front  of  the 
cathedral. 

An  Excursion  along  the  line  op  the  Roman  Wall  is  in  course 
of  organization  by  the  Newcastle  Society  of  Antiquaries.  It  will  be 
under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  John  Collingwood  Bruce,  the  best 
man  in  the  world  for  such  a pilgrimage. 

“ Revue  Coloniale  Internationale  ” is  an  important  representa- 
tive of  colonial  interests  and  commercial  matters  generally.  The 
papers  in  it  are  of  high  quality  and  mostly  in  French,  English,  and 
Dutch.  It  is  published  by  J.  H.  de  Bussy,  GO,  Rokin,  Amsterdam. 

Liverpool  Horticultural  Company  will  shortly  offer  for  sale 
the  collection  of  orchids  formed  by  the  late  Mr.  Percival,  of  Southport. 
Orchid  growers  will  be  invited  to  inspect  them  on  the  20th  and  21st, 
when  luncheon  will  be  provided. 

Early  Daffodils. — On  the  11th  instant,  Mr.  Hartland,  of  24, 
Patrick  Street,  Cork,  despatched  to  us  a bunch  of  flowers  of  the  famous 
Narcissus  pallidus  prcecox,  reporting  at  the  same  time  that  the  Irish 
form  of  Spurius  is  showing  its  first  flowers. 

American  Exhibition  in  preparation  at  Earl’s  Court  will  not  be 
opened  this  year,  but  in  May,  1887.  The  postponement  will  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Indian  and  Colonial  Exhibition,  but  possibly  to  the 
injury  of  the  horticultural  exhibition,  which  will  probably  follow  in  the 
year  of  the  Queen’s  jubilee. 

Seed  Orders  are  checked  by  the  bad  weather  very  much  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  hard  worked  men  and  women  employed  in  seed 
stores.  Presently  the  orders  will  pour  in,  overtaxing  all  human 
strength  and  ensuring  to  those  who  send  late  orders  delay  in  the 
supply  and  perhaps  other  vexations.  In  the  first  burst  of  fine  weather 
at  this  time  of  year  the  pressure  on  the  seed  trade  is  terrific.  We  urge 
upon  our  readers  to  order  all  they  want  at  once  and  if  in  doubt  about 
sorts  consult  the  “ Garden  Oracle.” 

The  Weather  has  been  interesting,  because  seasonable.  Our 
prognostications  have  been  amply  verified,  and  we  have  had,”  a taste  of 
real  winter.”  The  fall  of  the  barometer  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
brought  rain  and  wind,  and  gave  promise  of  a term  of  fluctuations.  Of 
skating  there  will  not  be  much,  even  in  the  far  North ; but  wc  have  not 
done  with  winter  yet,  and  there  is  probably  worse  weather  in  store  for 
us  than  wo  have  of  late  experienced.  The  prospect  is  not  a bright 
one;  changeable  and  generally  unpleasant  weather  may  be  expected 
for  some  time  to  come,  and  the  advent  of  spring  is  for  the  present 
postponed. 

Overhead  Wires  have  been  somewhat  strained  by  the  snow,  and 
a few,  among  many  have  given  way.  Had  they  all  been  completely 
destroyed  there  would  have  been  somo  compensation  for  the  injury  to 
frees  the  snowfall  has  effected.  It  is  to  bo  feared  the  wires  will  bo 
repaired,  and  Bumble  will  settle  down  to  rest  and  be  unthankful. 
There  is  no  more  hideous  burlesque  of  our  achievements  in  science  than 
the  overhead  wires  that  disfigure  every  scene,  and  to  the  apotheosis  of 
the  Ugly  Devil  add  an  appropriate  menace  to  every  human  life.  What 
with  Ireland  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  aerial  wires  on  the  other,  wo  may 
truthfully  say  we  are  governed  with  a VeDgeance. 


Mr.  H.  Bennett’s  magnificent  new  Rose,  Her  Majesty,  the 
stock  of  which  went  to  America,  has  been,  by  Mr.  Evans,  the  original 
purchaser,  placed  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham 
Gross,  for  distribution  in  this  country.  “ Her  Majesty”  is  probably 
the  finest  new  rose  within  the  experiences  of  modern  rosariane,  and  in 
any  case  it  is  distinct,  sumptuously  beautiful,  and  has  a constitution 
and  character  properly  corresponding  to  its  name. 

I iik,  Annual  Dinner  to  the  heads  of  departments  and  managers 
in  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Hooper  and  Co.,  of  Covent  Garden,  was 
given  on  Thursday  evening,  the  7th  inst.,  at  Simpson’s  Divan,  in  the 
Mr-  6.  A.  Hooper  presided,  and  the  loyal  toasts,  and  that  of 
_ The  Employes,”  were  given  from  the  chair, ‘to  the  latter  of  which  Mr. 
Fuller  replied.  Mr.  Hartung  then  gave  “ The  Firm,”  after  which  some 
other  friendly  toasts  were  drunk,  and  a very  pleasant  evening  was 
spent.  Covers  were  laid  for  twelve. 

Captain  Mansfield’s  Garden  is  thus  noticed  in  the  Illustrated 
London  News : “ Llysonen  Gardens,  seven  miles  from  Carmarthen, 
South  Wales,  are  the  property  of  Captain  Mansfield,  R.  A.,  where  he 
pursues  the  art  of  floriculture  successfully.  He  has  an  area  of  200,000 
feet  of  glass,  with  a proportionately  largo  staff  of  gardeners,  painters, 
glaziers,  masons,  carpenters,  and  firemen,  many  of  whom  reside  in 
very  pretty  cottages  which  the  captain  has  built  for  his  people.  The 
mechanical  apparatus  for  supplying  water  and  heat  are  the  most 
perfect  that  could  be  invented ; and  the  coal  used  is  the  anthracite 
coal,  which  gives  tremendous  heat.  There  are  no  less  than  six  miles 
of  hot-water  piping  passing  through  the  numerous  stove  and  plant 
houses.  Thousands  of  roses  in  pots  are  already  in  bud.  A house  is 
devoted  to  Illinois,  another  to  orchids,  while  others  are  individually 
devoted  to  geraniums,  pelargoniums,  cinerarias,  and  sweet-scented 
foliage  plants.  There  are  one  hundred  thousand  pots  of  lilies  of  the 
valley  for  forcing.  The  camellias  are  magnjficent,  and  a house  full  of 
maidenhair  ferns  is  a sight  not  easily  to  be  forgotten.  The  forcing 
houses  were  already  rich  in  blossom,  and  thus  eighteen  large  houses 
were  devoted  to  flowers.  In  the  peach  house  10,000  pots  of  straw- 
berries are  forced  each  year.  There  are  many  hands  employed  in 
preparing  and  packing  the  flowers  for  the  London  market.” 

Irish  Agriculture  is  reported  on  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Grimshaw,  the 
Registrar-General  for  Ireland.  He  states  that  the  extent  of  land 
under  crops,  as  compared  with  1884,  shows  an  increase  in  wheat, 
barley,  rye,  mangold  wurzel  and  beet,  flax,  and  hay  ; while  there  is  a 
decrease  in  oats,  potatoes  and  turnips ; in  here  the  difference  is  prac- 
tically nothing.  Thus  wheat  has  increased  from  67,890  acres  to 
71,017  ; barley  from  167,061  to  179,133 ; rye  from  7,149  to  8,399  ; man- 
gold wurzel  and  beet  from  34,541  to  37,179;  flax  from  89,225  to 
108,147 ; and  hay  from  1,962,487  to  2,034,768.  The  decrease  is  chiefly 
in  oats,  of  19,575  acres,  and  turnips  of  7,047  ; while  the  chief  incre- 
ments are  wheat  3,127,  barley  12,072,  flax  18,922,  and  hay  72,281.  If 
a balance  be  struck  between  these  differences  it  will  be  apparent  that 
there  is  an  advantage  of  more  than  82,000  acres  in  1885  over  1884. 
When,  however,  an  average  is  taken  of  the  past  ten  years,  in  no  instance 
but  one  ii  last  year  able  to  bear  a favourable  comparison  with  its  pre- 
decessors. Thus,  to  mention  the  most  important  results,  there  should 
have  been,  according  to  its  average,  134,750  acres  under  wheat,  and 
even  the  improved  crop  of  1885  is  only  71,017— a decrease  of  63,733, 
which  means  over  47  per  cent.  This  is  the  greatest  proportional  de- 
crease, though  in  other  cases  the  falling  off  from  the  average  is  large  ; 
as  in  oats  82,252  acres ; barley,  35,321 ; potatoes,  49,034  ; turnips, 
49,034;  and  flax,  11,920.  The  sole  produce  which  shows  an  increase 
is  hay,  96,962.  As  it  was  shown  that  the  extent  under  all  crops  was 
greater  in  1885  by  82,000  acres  than  in  1882,  the  estimate  will  not  be 
complete  unless  it  is  pointed  out  that  1885  is  itself  altogether  170,000 
acres  behind  the  average  of  the  ten  years  1875-84.  All  the  crops 
save  bere,  show  an  increase  of  produce  per  acre  over  the  average. 

Road  Repair  is  a subject  of  some  importance  to  those  who  are 
interested  in  outdoor  industries.  That  the  roads  are  going  to  ruin  while 
costing  more  and  more  money  is  known  to  many,  and  counts  among  the 
horrors  of  local  government.  The  world  at  large  does  not  know  what 
roads  are  or  what  roads  should  be;  those  things  are  known  only  to  the 
elders,  who  remember  the  sound,  long-lasting  roads  on  which  the 
coaches  made  their  journeys  in  the  pre-railway  times  when  road-making 
was  a science,  and  the  Road  itself  ranked  amongst  the  domestic  gods. 
There  are  no  roads  now — that  is  to  say  thero  are  none  in  or  near 
London;  there  are  only  so  many  muddy  troughs  periodically  covered 
with  large  stones  iutended  to  kill  horses  and  cut  the  flesh  out  of  rate- 
payers, and  that  arc  made  the  more  villanous  by  the  steam-roller  that 
quietly  sanctions  the  mixture  of  mud  with  concealed  razors  of  granite. 
Hear  what  Mr.  Reynolds  has  to  say  upon  the  subject  of  the  real 
Macadimised  road — the  best  road  ever  known  for  the  outsides  of  large 
cities,  and  the  insides  of  townsof  all  grades  save  a few  of  the  busiest.  “The 
stones  broken  must  bo  small — i.e.,  one  inch  and  a-half  in  their  largest 
dimensions  ; hard  material,  flint  whore  obtainable,  or  granite,  should 
be  employed.  No  mud,  sand,  or  so-called  binding  material,  must  bo 
used,  but  the  stones  must  unito  by  their  own  angles  into  a solid  mass. 
Economy  of  material  must  bo  promoted  by  filling  up  holes  at  once,  and 
by  never  putting  down  stones  more  than  one  thick ; also  by  making 
small  patches  of  stones  where  wanted,  instead  of  large  ones  whether 
wanted  or  not.  All  mud  must  bo  removed,  attention  must  be  paid  to 
drainage,  especially  by  filling  up  puddles  at  once,  and  keeping  them.  so. 
'This  system  of  repair  will  diminish  tho  road  rates  by  50  per  cent,  at 
least,  and  will  conduce  to  the  comfort  of  everyone.  I11  short  nuioh 
less  should  bo  spent  on  materials  and  rather  more  on  skilled  labour  and 
superintendence.  The  present  road  surveyors  and  highway  authorities 
must  alter  their  extravagant  system,  or  they  will  assuredly  haxeto  give 
way  to  more  competent  men.” 
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Tiik  Poisomng  ok  tiiu  1’xQltONS  at  the  British  Museum  made 
consiclernblo  progress  in  the  way  of  a public  scandal,  and  brought  out 
some  interesting  examples  of  individual  shabbincss,  the  meanest  feature 
in  the  case,  perhaps,  being  the  letter  of  the  boy  George,  who  probably 
deserves  better  teaching  than  to  bo  coached  up  to  such  a thing. 
However,  after  suffering  much,  the  gardener  Brightwell  is  enabled  to 
say  that  his  character  has  boon  vindicated  and  ho  has  found  employ- 
ment. He  will  know,  and  many  will  know  by  his  example,  what  too 
many  have  known  to  their  cost,  that  speaking  the  truth  is  sometimes  a 
dangerous  matter,  but  even  that  danger  is  trilling  as  compared  with 
that  of  a poor  man  who  is  forced  into  conflict  with  one  of  larger  moans 
and  higher  social  status. 

Richmond  Horticultural  Society  is  a thriving  concern,  and 
makes  a lot  of  work  for  its  committee  and  officers.  One  constant  and 
energetic  friend  is  Mr.  Ford,  of  the  London  and  County  Bank,  the 
honorary  secretary  of  the  society,  whom  we  have  found  always  ready 
to  assist  our  reporters  amid  the  excitement  a/nd  worry  of  the  early 
hours  on  show  days.  It  is  with  pleasure  we  learn  that  at  a committee 
meeting,  Mr.  T.  Skewes  Cox  in  the  chair,  and  Messrs.  Bates,  Bray, 
Brown,  Bowell,  Gribble,  Herbst,  Kinghorn,  Lindsay,  Nicholson,  and 
ltydon  present,  it  was  resolved  to  present  Mr.  Ford  with  a testimonial 
in  recognition  of  his  services.  The  thing  being  made  public  should  be 
carried  through  with  spirit,  and,  therefore,  we  hope  the  promoters  will 
allow  a little  time  for  the  residents  of  the  district — benefitted  by  Mr. 
Ford’s  generous  labours — to  grasp  the  idea  of  their  indebtedness. 
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Floral  Committee. 

Present:  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  in  the  chair,  and  Messrs.  J._  Douglas,  J. 
Walker,  H.  Bennett,  W.  Bealby,  H.  Herbst,  T.  Baines,  G.  Duffield,  W. 
Holmes,  R.  Dean,  H.  Ballantine,  Major  Lendy,  J.  Dorman,  H.  Cannell,  J. 
O’Brien,  E.  Hill,  G.  Paul,  and  H.  Turner. 

In  consequence  of  the  severity  of  the  weather  the  contributions  to  the 
meeting  were  limited  in  number,  and  comprised  but  few  novelties. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  exhibited  a large  collec- 
tion of  primulas,  for  which  they  were  awarded  the  bronze  Banksian  medal. 
The  collection,  which  comprised  about  one  hundred  splendidly  flowered  plants 
aDd  produced  a very  striking  effect,  included  : The  Queen,  a very  distinct 
variety,  with  large  finely  formed  flowers  of  a pleasing  blush  colour  ; Improved 
White,  a remarkably  fine  variety  in  the  way  of  The  Queen,  from  which  it  has 
been  raised,  but  with  pure  white  flowers  ; Chiswick  Red,  which  is  now  so 
well-known  and  highly  appreciated  for  its  excellent  habit  and  the  large  size 
and  brilliant  colour  of  its  flowers  ; and  Improved  Blue,  a form  of  which  the 
flowers  are  of  the  finest  form,  and  very  bright  and  pleasing  in  colour.  Messrs. 
H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  exhibited  a box  of  flowers  of  their  beautiful 
strains  of  primulas,  and  were  accorded  a vote  of  thanks.  About  twelve 
varieties  were  represented,  and  included,  in  addition  to  those  for  which  the 
firm  have  been  awarded  certificates  in  previous  years,  a spotted  variety  of 
exquisite  beauty. 

The  orchids,  which  were  well  represented  considering  the  cold  weather,formed 
a very  pleasing  and  interesting  feature  of  the  meeting.  Mr.  N.  Blandford, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Haselfoot,  Moor  Hill,  West  End,  Southampton,  exhibited  a 
large  and  well  bloomed  specimen  of  the  beautiful  Lselia  anceps.  The  specimen 
was  sent  to  show  the  advantages  of  pruning,  but  it  did  nothing  more  than 
represent  cultural  skill  of  a very  high  order,  for  strictly  speaking  it  had  not  been 
pruned  at  all.  Instead  of  cutting  away  the  whole  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  annually,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  specimen  of  the  Dendrobium  nobile  exhibited  by  Mr.  Prinsep, 
at  South  Kensington,  last  year,  Mr.  Blandford  has  simply  removed  the  old 
bulbs  as  they  have  lost  their  leaves.  As  the  foliage  of  this  leelia  is  very  per- 
sistent, the  pseudo-bulbs  have  probably  not  been  removed  until  they  have 
been  five  or  six  years  old.  In  several  instances  there  were  six  pseudo-bulbs  on 
the  same  rhizome,  and  from  their  appearance  some  were  fully  five  years  old. 
The  specimen,  which  was  described  as  having  been  in  the  same  pot  five  years, 
was  in  a most  healthy  condition,  and  furnished  with  ten  well  developed  spikes. 
A cultural  commendation  was  awarded  Mr.  Blandford. 

Mr.  Ballantine,  gardener  to  Baron  Schroder,  The  Dell,  Egham,  exhibited 
fine  spikes  of  Lselia  anceps  and  seven  of  its  varieties,  and  was  awarded  a 
cultural  commendation.  L.  anceps  has  rather  large  flowers  with  light  rose- 
coloured  sepals  and  petals,  and  a rich  amethyst  purple  labellum  with  light 
yellow  throat  marked  with  crimson  stripes.  L.  anceps  Barkeri  differs  from 
the  type  in  the  flowers  being  larger  in  size  and  deeper  in  colour  ; the  petals 
and  sepals  are  deep  rose,  the  labellum  brilliant  crimson  with  a large  golden 
yellow  blotch.  L.  anceps  rosea,  a delicately  coloured  variety,  the  sepals  and 
petals  black,  the  labellum  bright  rose  marked  with  yellow  blotch,  and  in  the 
throat  with  transverse  lines  of  crimson.  L.  anceps  Hilli,  a pleasing  form,  the 
sepals  and  petals  white,  the  labellum  very  pale  rose  marked  with  yellow  and 
chestnut  red  lines.  L.  a.  Dawsoni,  the  finest  of  all  the  light  forms  ; the 
flowers  are  very  large,  the  sepals  and  petals  of  great  breadth  and  pure  white, 
the  labellum  pure  white  with  large  purple  blotch,  and  a lemon  yellow  throat 
with  bright  purple-crimson  lines.  L.  a.  Sanderiana,  a beautiful  variety  very 
similar  to  Dawsoni,  but  with  rather  narrower  petals  and  a smaller  purple 
blotch  on  the  labellum.  L.  anceps  Williamsi  has  pure  white  flowers  with 
lemon  yellow  blotch  and  purple  crimson  lines  ; and  L.  anceps  alba  has  pure 
white  flowers  with  small  lemon  yellow  blotch  on  the  labellum.  {Mr.  Ballantine 
presented  also  a good  spike  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  Bonnianum,  a distinct 
variety  with  large  finely  formed  flowers,  richly  suffused  with  rose  and  marked 
with  large  chestnut  red  blotches. 

Mr.  Cooke,  gardener  to  D.B.  Crawshay,  Esq.,  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks,  sent 
cut  flowers  of  several  orchids,  and  was  accorded  a vote  of  thanks.  Amongst 
them  were  Lselia  Crawshayana,  a richly-coloured  form,  intermediate  in 
character  between  L.  anceps  and  L.  autumnalis  ; L.  anceps  blanda,  a pale- 
coloured  form  ; and  Odontoglossum  aureum,  a hybrid  with  pleasing  sulphur- 
yellow  flowers.  Mr.  White,  gardener  to  C.  Dorman,  Esq.,  The  Firs,  Laurie 
Park,  Sydenham,  submitted  good  examples  of  Cypripedium  insigne  Dor- 
mannianum,  a distinct  variety  distinguished  by  the  profuse  manner  in  which 
the  sepals  and  petals  are  spotted  ; Odontoglossum  tripudians  superbum,  on 


which  a lirot  class  certilicato  wai  conferred  ; and  O.  Inslea^i  splendent),  an 
exceedingly  fine  variety,  surpassing  the  typo  both  in  size  and  richness  of 
colouring.  Mr.  II.  damos,  Castle  Nursory,  Lower  Norwood,  presented  (lowers 
of  Cattleya  Trianin  Mensuroscana,  a handsome  variety  with  petals  of  great 
breadth,  and  a labellum  of  the  richest  purple.  The  New  Plant  Company, 
Colchester,  exhibited  several  good  varieties  of  Cattleya  Trianco. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  contributed  a gathering  of  flowers  of 
Rose  Sunset,  a very  fine  tea-scented  variety  of  recent  introduction,  to  show  the 
freedom  with  which  it  blooms  during  the  winter  season.  A vote  of  thanks 
was  aooorded  tho  firm  ; and  a like  compliment  was  paid  to  Mr.  John  Walker, 
Thame,  for  soveral  stands  of  chrysanthemums,  comprising  fresh  blooms  of 
Duchess  of  Teck,  Ethel,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Peter  the  Great,  and  a few  other 
varieties. 

Fruit  Committee. 

Present:  Dr.  Hogg,  in  the  chair,  and  Messrs.  II.  J.  Veitch,  G.  Norman, 
W.  Warren,  J.  Woodbridge,  C.  Ross,  G.  T,  Miles,  W.  Denning,  J.  Saltmarsh, 
A.  W.  Sutton,  Sidney  Ford,  W.  Paul,  It.  D.  Blackmore,  C.  Silverlock,  P. 
Crowley,  and  J.  Burnett. 

A large  and  interesting  collection  of  stewing  pears  was  sent  by  Mr. 
Barron  from  Chiswick,  the  most  important  varieties  being  Uvedale’s  St. 
Germains,  Directeur  Alphand,  Catillac,  Leon  Leclerc  d’Hiver,  Reine  des 
Tardives,  Excellente  do  Colmar,  Lieutenant  Poidevin,  Duchesse  d’Hiver, 
Doyenne  Jamin,  Angleterre  d’Hiver,  Prince  NapoleoD,  Provost,  Duchess 
d’Hiver,  and  Bellisime  d’Hiver. 

Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  exhibited  twenty  very  large  and  well-finished  bulbs 
of  Walker’s  Exhibition  Onion,  one  of  the  very  finest  of  the  several  types  of 
the  White  Spanish.  A vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  Mr.  Walker.  Mr.  H. 
Mitchell,  gardener  to  Sir  G.  Elliott,  Bart.,  Aberaman  House,  Aberdare,  sub- 
mitted a well-grown  Smooth  Cayenne  pine,  weighing  about  6 lbs.,  and  was 
awarded  a cultural  commendation.  From  Mr.  Allan,  gardener  to  Lord  Suffield, 
Gunton  Park,  Norwich,  came  a seedling  culinary  apple,  under  the  designation 
of  Lady  Suffield,  which  was  described  as  a heavy  and  sure  cropper.  The  fruit 
is  of  medium  size,  roundish,  and  of  a bright  yellow  colour. 

Novelties. 

These  were  extremely  limited  in  number,  and  the  only  certificate  granted 
was  that 

To  C.  Dorman,  Esq.,  for 

Odontoglossum  tripudians  superbum. — A distinct  and  handsome  variety, 
bearing  flowers  fully  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  richly  coloured  ; the  sepals 
and  petals  are  of  a bright  chestnut  brown,  marked  at  the  base  and  tips  with 
golden  yellow,  and  the  labellum  of  great  breadth,  the  lower  half  pure  white, 
and  the  upper  half  rich  purple. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY,  January  13. 

With  a view  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  late  flowering  chrysanthemums 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  offered  for  competition  at  its  meeting 
at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster,  on  Wednesday  last,  a series  of  prizes 
for  cut  blooms,  and  the  results  were  so  highly  satisfactory  as  to  surprise  all 
concerned.  Six  classes  were  provided  in  the  schedule,  two  for  incurved,  two 
for  Japanese,  one  for  twelve  blooms  without  restriction  as  to  variety,  and  one 
for  collections,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  classes  for  incurved  flowers,  the 
competition  was  very  keen.  The  blooms  staged  were  mostly  of  medium  size 
and  remarkably  fresh  and  the  display  produced  was  very  bright  and  effective. 

The  most  important  of  the  several  classes  was  that  for  collections,  as  there 
were  six  entries,  and  all  the  flowers  were  more  or  less  good.  The  first  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Lowe,  Nurseryman,  Uxbridge,  who  had  a very  large 
collection  of  flowers  of  great  excellence.  It  comprised  forty-eight  blooms  of 
Princess  of  Teck,  the  same  number  of  Grandiflora,  twenty-four  blooms  of 
Lowe’s  Late  Bronze,  which  appears  to  be  very  similar  to  Mons.  Leinoine,  and 
two  stands  of  mixed  varieties.  The  flowers  of  the  three  sorts  mentioned  were 
especially  fresh,  those  of  the  last  two  being  very  bright  in  colour.  In  the 
stand  of  miscellaneous  varieties  were  good  blooms  of  Lady  Margaret,  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  Fulton,  and  Elaine.  Mr.  R.  Owen,  Maidenhead,  staged  a large 
and  highly  attractive  collection,  and  was  a very  close  second.  It  contained 
between  thirty  and  forty  good  blooms  of  Boule  de  Neige,  a very  valuable 
reflexed  variety  with  pure  white  flowers,  which  was  certificated  by  R.H.S. 
and  N.C.S.  in  December  last,  and  excellent  flowers  of  L’Incomparable,  Fair 
Maid  of  Guernsey,  M.  Delaux,  Fanny  Boucharlet,  Nuit  d’Automne,  Sarnia, 
Golden  Queen,  Belle  Pauline,  Beaute  des  Jardins,  Ethel,  Mad.  Deveille,  Etoile 
de  Fleuri,  Dr.  Macary,  Colibri,  Mrs.  Mahood,  and  Fabias  de' Manderanaz. 
Mr.  G.  Bolas,  gardener  to  H.  Chandos  Pole  Gell,  Esq.,  Hopton  Hall,  Wirks- 
worth,  was  a good  third  with  a collection  consisting  of  medium-sized  and 
exceedingly  fresh  flowers,  which  were  tastefully  set  up  with  foliage.  The 
chief  varieties  were  Mons.  R.  Larios,  Oracle,  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Elaine, 
Mons.  C.  Hubert,  Lady  Buffer,  a reflexed  flower  of  a purple  colour,  and 
Fleure  Marie.  Mr.  Bettesworth,  gardener  to  R.  Ewing,  Esq.,  Burton  Grange, 
Cheshunt,  and  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  were  awarded  extra  prizes  for  collections 
that  did  them  much  credit. 

The  only  exhibitor  in  the  class  for  twelve  incurved  flowers  was  Mr.  Bettes- 
worth, who  had  medium-sized  blooms  of  Princess  of  Teck  and  Miss  Marechaux, 
but  hardly  fresh  enough  to  justify  the  award  of  the  first  prize.  In  the  class 
for  six  incurved  a stand  comprising  small  but  very  fresh  blooms  of  Jardin  des 
Plantes  and  Princess  of  Teck  was  staged  by  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  who  was 
awarded  the  second  prize. 

The  Japanese  classes  were  highly  satisfactory,  and  in  that  for  twelve  blooms 
there  were  four  exhibitors,  all  of  whom  presented  flowers  possessing  much 
merit.  At  the  head  of  the  competitors  in  the  class  was  R.  Falconer  Jameson, 
Esq.,  Hessle,  near  Hull,  who  staged  blooms  so  large  in  size  and  high  in  finish 
as  to  compare  favourably  with  those  shown  at  the  November  exhibition  of  the 
society.  The  stand  consisted  of  four  blooms  of  Triomphe  de  la  Rue  des 
Chatelets,  two  each  of  Boule  d’Or,  and  Mons.  Comte,  a fine  purple-rose  flower, 
and  one  each  of  Japonaise,  Bend  Or,  Mdlle.  Augustine  Gautheraut,  an 
exquisitely  beautiful  flower  of  a delicate  pink  colour,  and  Sceptre  de  Toulouse. 
Mr.  H.  Listen,  gardener  to  Lord  Brooke,  Easton  Lodge,  Dunmow,  was  a good 
second  with  medium-sized  and  especially  fresh  flowers  of  Meg  Merrilies, 
Thunberg,  Grandiflora,  Famiy  Boucharlet,  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Comtesse 
de  Beauregard,  and  Triomphe  dela  Rue  des  Chatelets.  Mr.  Bettesworth  was 
third  with  a meritorious  stand  of  blooms  comprising  Mdlle.  Cabrol,  Ceres, 
and  Fanny  Boucharlet.  Mr.  Sullivan,  gardener  to  D.  B.  Chapman,  Esq. , 
Downshire  House,  Roehampton,  was  awarded  an  extra  prize  for  a good  stand 
in  which  Boule  d’  Or,  Baronne  de  Prailly,  and  Mdlle.  L,  de  Reydelet  were 
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well  represented.  Mr.  Sullivan  had  also  a bright  orange-yellow  sport  from 
The  Khedive,  whioh  is  said  to  be  very  late.  For  six  Japanese  (lowers,  Mr. 
Sullivan  was  first  with  good  blooms  of  Meg  Merrihes,  Mdlle.  Augustine 
Tezier  a bright  orange-coloured  (lower,  Mdlle.  L.  de  Reydelet,  and  the  sport 
from  The  Khedive  mentioned  above.  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  was  second  with 
a stand  containing  fresh  blooms  of  Peter  the  Great  and  Elaine.  There  was  a 
very  spirited  contest  in  the  class  for  twelve  blooms  without  limit  as  to  class 
or  variety,  and  the  premier  award  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  R.  I.  Jameson, 
who  staged  large,  fresh,  and  well-coloured  blooms  of  Golden  Christine,  bouv. 
d’  Ardene,  Marquise  of  Lome,  Roseum  superbum,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Mons.  Comte, 
Madame  B.  Pigmy,  Pink  Christine,  and  Mdlle.  Cabrol.  Mr.  G.  Bolas  was 
second,  and  Mr.  Bettcsworth  third.  The  last-mentioned  exhibitor  had  live 
exceptionally  fine  blooms  of  Sunflower. 

The  miscellaneous  contributions  were  not  numerous,  but  those  staged  were 
of  a high  degree  of  merit.  Mr.  Sinclair,  East  Linton,  Peebleshire,  sent  two 
large  bouquets  of  Elaine,  the  blooms  being  of  full  size  and  perfectly  fresh,  and 
received  the  compliment  of  a high  commendation.  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  The 
Gardens,  Alderney  Park,  Elstree,  sent,  not  for  competition,  a collection  of 
chrysanthemums,  in  which  the  flowers  were  of  magnificent  quality.  The 
varieties  were:  Ceres,  Ville  do  Toulouse,  Mons.  Astorg,  AgrementB  de  la 
Nature,  Mrs.  Mahood,  Dolores,  Triomphe  de  la  Rue  des  Chatalets,  the 
Daimio,  and  Madame  Eugene  Laujelet,  a bright  yellow  anemone  pompone. 
A certificate  of  merit  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Bsckett  and  also  to  Mr.  F.  Taylor, 

gardener  to  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart  , M.P.,  High  Elms,  Beckenham,  for  cut 
chrysanthemums  and  Roman  hyacinths.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Son  exhibited 
a collection  of  exceedingly  well-grown  primulas,  comprising  Delicata,  Princess 
Beatrice,  Swanley  Blue,  The  Queen,  Swanley  Giant,  and  Swanley  White 
Improved,  and  were  awarded  a certificate  of  merit.  The  firm  sent  also,  a 
group  of  orange  trees  in  pots,  which  were  furnished  with  heavy  crops  of  fruit, 
and  attracted  much  attention.  Mr.  Walker  was  awarded  a certificate  of 
merit  for  his  Exhibition  onion,  'which  was  [presented  in  capital  condition. 
Mr.  J.  Storrocks,  Withington,  near  Manchester,  contributed  three  fine  blooms 
of  Boule  d’Or  ; and  Messrs.  W.  and  G.  Drover,  Fareham,  submitted  a bloom 
of  Syringa  chrysanthemum,  a light  variety,  of  American  origin,  which 
promises  to  prove  a useful  addition  to  tbe  list.  Mr.  Bettesworth  staged  a 
basket  of  plants  of  a white  Japanese  variety  in  the  way  of  Meg  Merrilies,  but 
with  flowers  of  the  purest  white,  and  very  late,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
plants  were  furnished  with  a large  number  of  buds  as  well  as  flowers. 

The  judges  were  Mr.  W.  Holmes,  Mr.  R.  Doan,  and  Mr.  G.  Gordon. 


HULL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

On  the  8th  inst.  a meeting  of  this  society  was  held  in  the  Royal  Institution, 
Hull,  to  hear  a lecture  by  Mr.  J.  Udale,  of  Sheffield,  on  the  History  and  Culti- 
vation of  the  Chrysanthemum.  George  Bohn,  Esq  , C.E.,  presided,  and  iu 
introducing  the  lecturer  said  he  was  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  Hull 
Chrysanthemum  Sooiety  now  occupied  a leadipg  position  amongst  kindred 
associations.  He  also  had  very  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  them  one  of 
the  most  successful  cultivators  of  the  chrysanthemum,  and  the  large  company 
that  had  assembled  was  a sufficient  proof  that  the  executive  had  not  made  a 
mistake  in  asking  Mr.  Udale  to  come  amongst  them  and  give  them  the  benefit 
of  his  experience. 

Mr.  Udale,  after  alluding  to  the  popularity  which  that  society  had 
achieved  by  its  great  enterprise,  dwelt  with  considerable  detail  on  the  history 
of  the  chrysanthemum,  and  in  speaking  of  the  development  of  the  plant,  ex- 
plained that  in  1820  there  were  ten  varieties,  which  had  increased  to  over 
forty  in  1827,  and  the  varieties  had  increased  so  rapidly  that  in  1860  there 
were  no  less  than  750  growing  in  one  garden.  Dealing  with  the  classification 
of  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  forms  of  the  plant,  he  divided  this  part  of  his 
subject  into  sections,  and  enumerated  the  names  of  the  best  varieties.  This 
brought  him  to  the  most  important  part  of  his  lecture— propagation  and  culti- 
vation. He  advocated  propagating  by  cuttings.  And  those  that  were  intended 
for  specimen  blooms  should  be  struck  by  the  end  of  January,  and  such  as  the 
Princess  of  Wales  should  be  in  by  November.  He  assured  them  that  there 
was  nothing  illegitimate  in  dressing,  as  its  object  was  only  to  extract  from  the 
bloom  anything  that  marred  the  beauty  of  the  flower.  But  ladies  were  better 
for  this  work  than  gentlemen,  because  they  had  more  patience.  He  then 
explained  flat,  bush,  pyramidal,  and  standard  training,  dwelt  on  greenhouse 
decorations  and  specimen  blooms  for  exhibition,  and  advised  hand-picking  as 
ths  best  remedy  for  keeping  caterpillars  and  other  insects  in  check.  The 
lecturer  also  spoke  upon  floral  decorations  for  dinner  tables  and  bouquets,  and 
said  that  the  centre  pieces  should  not  be  more  than  eighteen  inches  high,  and 
in  making  bouquets  stiffness,  heaviness,  and  sombreness  should  be  avoided. 

An  interesting  discussion  followed,  and  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer 
and  the  chairman  closed  the  proceedings. 


GROSVENOR  GALLERY. 

The  present  winter  exhibition  at  the  Grosvenor  will  rank  amongst  the  great 
events  in  the  history  of  English  art.  It  consists  of  a collection  of  160  works 
by  Sir  John  Everett  Millais,  comprising  his  earliest  and  his  latest  efforts,  his 
most  finished  pictures,  and  his  lightest  sketches.  To  very  many  the  exhibi- 
tion will  present  a succession  of  surprises  not  less  because  of  the  splendour  of 
many  of  the  pictures,  but  because,  in  some  instances,  of  their  lack  of  power 
or  their  travesty  of  original  ideas.  Any  way,  here  is  our  Millais  at  his  best 
and  his  worst,  and  none  will  doubt  that  he  worthily  occupies  the  walls  that 
have  been  in  previous  years  filled  with  tho  works  of  Watts,  Gainsborough, 
Reynolds,  and  'J’adema.  To  the  student  of  the  English  Bchool,  a new  chapter 
in  the  history  of  the  pre-Raphaelito  movement  is  revealed  in  this  exhibition, 
for  here  arc  tho  early  and  most  sincere  efforts  of  a distinguished  disciple  of 
that  school  who  has  advanced  beyond  tho  highest  point  attained  by  either  Mr. 
Woolner  or  the  late  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  ; and,  in  fact,  beyond  the  whole 
of  tho  brotherhood  with  their  many  and  various  gifts.  The  “Isabella,”  the 
“Ferdinand,”  and  tho  “ Christ  in  tho  Houpo  of  His  Parents  ” are  striking 
memorials  of  tho  early  workings  of  the  passion  for  truth  to  nature  and  patienco 
in  tho  elaboration  of  details  that  constituted  tho  life  of  the  movoment  and  its 
justification.  Its  subsequent  extravagances  that  are  especially  illustrated  in 
recont  works  by  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  are  scarcely  suggested  by  anything  in 
this  exhibition.  With  a genius  oommenHurato  certainly  with  that  of  Sir 
Joshua  and  Gainsborough,  Sir  John  Millais  transoonds  them  both  in  powor 
and  in  daring,  for  Gainsborough’s  “ Bluo  Boy  ” is  outdone  by  tho  old 
“Yeoman  of  tho  Guard,”  and  neither  of  his  great  predecessors  who  havo 
commanded  reverent  attention  at  the  Grosvenor  has  reached  tho  point  to 
which  tho  “Spato”  and  “ Chill  Octobor”  carry  us, 


For  the  casual  admirer  of  pictures  this  great  feast  is  notable  for  colour  in 
general  and  portraiture  in  particular.  The  noble  picture  called  the  “ North- 
West  Passage,”  admirably  reproduced  in  tho  Christmas  number  of  the 
Illustrated  London  News;  the  “Huguenot,”  the  “Black  Brunswicker,”  the 
“Ophelia,”  the  “ Woodman’s  Daughter,”  the  “ Minuet,”  and  the  “ Deserted 
Garden,”  display  the  versatility  of  the  master,  and  tell  us  much  of  tho  growth 
of  his  art  both  in  conception  and  technique.  But  here  we  have  also  the 
evidences  of  his  simplicity  and  playfulness  in  those  fanciful  pictures  of  children 
that  wo  may,  without  disrespect,  regard  as  the  results  of  the  influence  of  Sir 
Joshua  upon  his  range  of  thought  ; but  whatever  their  origin  they  entitle 
him  to  the  distinction  of  the  first  painter  of  childlife  of  modern  times.  Sir 
Coutts  Lindsay  has  onoe  more  proved  himself  a public  benefactor,  and  the 
Millais  exhibition  will  make  a brilliant  mark  in  the  history  of  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery. 
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MR.  B.  S.  WILLIAMS’  VICTORIA  AND  PARADISE  NURSERIES, 
UPPER  HOLLOWAY. 

The  orchid  houses,  which  form  such  an  important  part  of  these  extensive  and 
well-known  nurseries,  present,  even  at  this  dull  season,  an  exceedingly  bright 
and  attractive  appearance,  and  serve  to  show  in  the  most  striking  manner  the 
immense  amount  of  pleasure  and  interest  a representative  collection  is  capable 
of  affording  at  all  times  and  seasons.  But,  gay  as  are  the  numerous  structures 
devoted  to  orchids,  they  do  not  by  any  means  constitute  the  only  interesting 
feature  at  the  present  tims.  There  are  the  camellia,  azalea,  heath,  and 
rhododendron  houses,  which,  if  not  so  richly  furnished  with  colour  as  the 
orchid  houses,  will  not  fail  to  afford  abundant  interest.  Highly  attractive, 
also,  are  the  structures  devoted  to  nepenthes,  which  are  grown  with  singular 
success,  ferns,  palms,  and  miscellaneous  fine  foliage  and  flowering  plants. 

The  orchids  well  merit  first  mention,  for  there  are  at  least  fifty  species  and 
varieties  in  bloom  at  the  present  time,  and  some  of  them  are  represented  by 
large  numbers  of  flowering  examples.  The  cattleyas  comprise  C.  chocoensis, 
a charming  species  with  delicate  blush-coloured  flowers  ; C.  Percivaliana,  which 
is  remarkable  for  its  rich  colouring,  the  variety  in  flower  being  particularly 
good ; C.  Walkeriana,  a dwarf-growing  species,  with  comparatively  large 
flowers  of  a lovely  rose  colour  ; and  C.  Trianae,  of  which  there  are  many  fine 
varieties,  the  best  being  C.  Than®  Dodgsoni,  a magnificent  form,  with  large 
flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  delicate  blush,  and  the  labellum  rich  amethyst 
purple.  Laslias  are  blooming  freely,  chief  amongst  them  being  L.  anceps,  of 
which  there  are  large  numbers  of  spikes  in  various  stages  of  development. 
Especially  noteworthy  amongst  the  several  varieties  of  this  fine  species  are  L. 
anceps  rosea  and  L.  anceps  grandiflora,  both  of  which  have  flowers  of  large 
size  and  superb  form;  those  of  the  first -mentioned  have  a bright  rose 
coloured  labellum,  and  those  of  the  last- mentioned  a deep  purple 
labellum.  L.  Albida  bella  is  a charming  variety,  with  full-sized  flowers, 
having  a labellum  of  a pleasing  rose  colour.  L.  Dayana  is  in  full  bloom,  and 
must  not  be  overlooked.  Dendrobium  Goldieana  and  D.  superbiens  are  now  at 
their  best,  and  forcibly  demonstrate  their  great  beauty,  and  D.  Ainsworthi 
gives  promise  of  producing  a fine  display  in  a very  short  time  hence,  the 
whole  of  the  large  stock  of  plants  being  thickly  set  with  buds.  Of  the  various 
calanthes.  there  are  some  hundreds  of  spikes  of  showy  flowers,  comprising  C. 
Veitchi,  varieties  of  'C.  vestita,  which  are  now  at  their  best,  and  C.  Stevensi, 
C.  Regneiri,  and  C.  Williamsi,  which  are  now  coming  into  bloom,  and  will 
contribute  to  the  display  for  some  time  hence.  Ccelogyne  barbata  and  Phaius 
maculatus  are  both  in  full  bloom,  and  although  not  so  showy  as  some  other 
subjects  possess  much  beauty,  and  should  not  be  overlooked.  Lycaste 
Skinneri,  of  which  the  varieties  are  remarkably  fine,  is  now  coming  into  flower, 
and  the  rare  and  handsome  L.  lanipes  is  at  its  best,  and  contributes  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  interest  of  the  cattleya  house,  in  which  it  has  a place. 

The  lady’s  slippers  in  bloom  comprise  upwards  of  twelve  distinct  species 
and  hybrids,  and  of  these  the  most  important  are  Cypripedium  Williamsi,  a 
very  beautiful  form,  which  will  be  distributed  in  the  course  of  the  forthcoming 
season  ; C.  Haynaldianum,  C.  selligerum,  C.  Spicerianum,  C.  Harrisianum 
superbum,  C.  barbatum  Warneri,  C.  villosum,  C.  Ashburtonire,  0.  Meiraie,  C. 
Melanopthalum,  and  C.  Chantini.  The  last-mentioned  is  one  of  the  very  finest 
of  the  forms  of  the  type  represented  by  C.  insigne,  and  the  two  kinds  imme- 
diately preceding  are  remarkably  fine  hybrids,  introduced  by  Mr.  Williams  a 
few  years  since.  The  oncids  in  bloom  include  Oncidium  longipes,  O.  pretextum, 
O.  pulvinatum,  and  0.  Forbesi,  all  of  which  are  exceedingly  attractive.  The 
odontoglossums  are  well  represented  by  the  exquisitely  beautiful  0.  Alexandras, 
of  which  there  are  many  examples  in  bloom,  amongst  them  being  0.  Alexandras 
Warneri,  which  has  flowers  of  very  large  size  and  remarkable  for  the  riohness 
of  the  markings  ; 0.  Pescatorei,  0.  angustatum,  and  0.  luteolum.  Associated 
with  tho  odontoglots  are  Masdevallia  ignea  Massangeana,  a superb  variety,  the 
flowers  of  the  largest  size  and  a brilliant  scarlet  oolour ; and  M.  polystiota,  a 
charming  white  species,  very  fine  in  blooming,  and  useful  for  tho  supply  of 
cut  flowers. 

The  large  camellia  house  will  afford  an  immense  amount  of  interest  for 
some  time  to  come,  for  the  collection  is  remarkable  for  its  comprehensiveness 
and  richness  in  large  specimens,  and  the  whole  of  the  plants  are  thickly 
studded  with  buds.  To  enumerate  all  tho  varieties  worthy  of  notice  would 
occupy  moro  space  than  can  well  be  spared,  but  the  following  must  bo  men- 
tioned for  their  exceptional  excellence,  namely,  Madame  A Verschaffelt,  blush 
striped  with  red ; Corradino,  bright  carmine  red,  largo,  anil  very  full  ; Loon 
Leguay,  brilliant  rosy  red  ; Nobilissima,  pure  white  ; Mathotiana,  red;  Matho- 
tiana  alba,  pure  white,  large,  and  very  line  ; and  Thomas  Moore,  brilliant  red, 
a very  handsome  variety,  and  one  of  tho  vory  bost  of  its  colour.  The  rhodo- 
dodondron  house,  in  which  the  largo  specimens  of  such  fine  kinds  as  Gibsoni, 
Countess  of  Haddington,  and  Fragrantissimn,  at  onoe  arrest  attention.  Prinoets 
Alexandra  is  flowering  freely,  and  presents  a ploasing  appear  anoe.  I11  tbe 
stovos  Amaryllis  Comte  do  Gorminy,  a magnificent  hybrid,  raised  by  Mr. 
Williams,  is  in  bloom,  and  is  very  conspicuous.  Tho  flowers,  whioh  are  of  very 
largo  size  and  superb  form,  are  of  a deep  rose-pink  colour,  shading  to  bright 
pink  at  the  edge  of  tho  segments.  It  will  form  a valuable  addition  to  the 
winter- flowering  kinds  previously  distributed  from  tho  nurseries.  Ainongit 
tho  noponthos  that  merit  special  attention  at  tho  present  timo  are  N.  atro- 
sanguinoa,  N.  Hibberdi,  and  N.  intermedia,  throo  fine  hybrids  distributed  by 
Mr.  Williams,  and  remarkable  for  tho  large  sizo  and  attraotivo  colouring  of 
tho  pitchers.  Very  fine  also  is  tho  suporb  N.  Mastoriana,  whioh  it  would  bo 
difficult  to  over  praise. 
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MARKET  GARDENING  IN  TIIE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 


I5y  E.  Whitfield  Crofts. 

No.  2. 

The  soils  of  Jersoy  and  Guernsey,  said  by  some  writers  to  bo  naturally 
fertile — its  productiveness  said  by  others  to  be  tho  result  of  liberal 
manuring  rather  than  to  any  inherent  virtue  in  the  soil  itself — tho 
law  of  gavelkind— extraordinary  crops— a remarkably  poisonous 
soil — seaweed  largely  employed  as  manure — valuo  of  the  seaweed  used — 
“ no  seaweed  no  cornyard  ” — tho  climate  of  the  islands — tho  opinions 
of  several  authorities  on  the  subject — statistics. 


Now  with  respect  to  the  soil  of  the  islands.  That  of  Jersey  may  be 
generally  described  as  a deep,  sandy  loam,  with  a subsoil  of  red  loam 
or  clay  based  on  granite  rock  or  schistose  formation.  The  depth  of 
this  soil  varies  from  one  to  four  feet,  or  more  in  some  cases.  Con- 
siderable tracts  of  land  havo  been  rendered  less  valuable  owing  to 
incursions  of  sen  and  sand.  Tho  original  fertile  soil  is  buried  under 
somo  of  this  land  at  a depth  of  from  thirty  to  forty  feet. 

The  character  of  the  Guernsey  soil  is,  says  Dr.  Maccullock,  abun- 
dantly fertile,  it  being  the  produce  of  the  decomposed  gneiss.  Dr.  Paris* 
likewise  speaks  of  the  soil  as  very  fertile,  “ a circumstance  depending 
upon  the  large  proportion  of  felspar  and  iron  which  enters  into  the 
composition  of  the  granite,  and  the  consequent  rapidity  with  which  its 
decomposition  proceeds.”  Guernsey,  he  says,  “ consists  of  gneiss 
abounding  in  felspar,  its  soil  is  accordingly  fertile ; whereas  the  granite 
parts  of  Norway  arc  distinguished  by  the  abundance  of  quartz,  and 
we  therefore  find  that  their  superincumbent  soils  are  sterile.” 

The  prevailing  impression  is  that  the  soil  of  the  islands  is  exceed- 
ingly fertile — naturally  so — that,  as  Douglas  Jerrold  used  to  say,  you 
have  only  just  to  tickle  it  with  a hoe  and  it  laughs  into  harvest;  but 
more  recent  writers  on  the  subject  object  to  the  soil  of  the  Channel 
Islands  being  called  fertile ; it  is  rich  rather  than  fertile,  and  has  been 
made  so,  they  contend,  by  the  constant  and  liberal  applications  of 
manures.  As  phosphorus  is  generally  absent,  and  only  a small  per- 
centage of  potash  is  present,  the  soil  is  therefore  deficient  of  two  highly 
important  elements,  so  that  it  can  really  possess  no  extraordinary  in- 
herent value,  and  would  soon  become  exhausted  but  for  the  fact,  already 
stated,  that  more  is  returned  to  it  in  the  shape  of  fertilizers  than  is 
extracted  from  it  in  crops.  A great  deal  has  been  written  and  said 
respecting  the  superior  bulk  of  the  crops  in  the  islands  as  compared 
with  the  yield  per  acre  in  England  ; but  we  think  this  has  been  satis- 
factorily explained  as  simply  the  result  of  a highly-manured  soil,  and 
also,  as  it  has  been  pointed  out,  that  cultivation  on  a small  scale  always 
yields  a better  result  per  acre  than  when  large  properties  are  held  in 
one  or  a few  hands. f 

Apropos  of  this,  Mr.  Brock,  a late  bailiff  of  Guernsey,  says  (quoted 
by  Mr.  Kay,  ante) : “ Let  the  production  of  the  island  be  compared  to 
that  of  any  10,000  acres  kept  in  one,  two,  or  three  hands  in  Great 
Britain,  and  the  advantage  of  small  farms  will  be  obvious.”  (“  Guernsey 
and  Jersey  Magazine,”  Oct.,  1837,  p.258;  Thornton’s  “Plea,”  p.  41). 
Mr.  jLincke  truly  says,  “ Without  the  division  of  the  land,  which 
obtains  throughout  these  islands,  the  astonishing  results,  shown  by  the 
market  gardening  trade,  could  not  have  been  produced.  The 
temporary  occupiers  of  other  men’s  lands  cannot  plant  orchards  or 
build  viueries ; and  as  to  the  potatoes,  which  must  be  forced  into 
maturity  by  the  middle  of  May,  the  culture  they  require  is  so  costly 
that,  as  a general  rule,  it  will  not  be  applied  on  a large  scale,  or  to  land 
of  which  the  cultivator  is  not  also  the  owner.” 

Mr.  F.  B.  Tupper,  in  his  History  of  Guernsey,  says  : “ In  England 
the  average  produce  of  wheat,  according  to  Young,  Cobbett,  and  various 
agricultural  societies,  is  from  21  to  23  or  24  bushels  per  acre.  In 
Guernsey  it  is  33,  and  35  bushels  have  been  returned  on  ground  at  St. 
Martin’s.  One  respectable  farmer,  quoted  by  Duncan  ( History  of 
Guernsey,  1841),  asserts  that  he  once  grew  at  least  sixty  Winchester 
bushels  per  acre.J  Hay  crops  average  1J  tons  per  acre,  English 
weight;  parsnips,  22  tons,  English  acre.  Average  crop  of  potatoes  is 
14  tons  to  the  English  acre,  but  many  fields  are  known  to  have  yielded 
20  tons  per  acre. 

, Still  this  fallacy  concerning  the  island  soil  remains  fixed  in  the 
minds  of  the  inhabitants.  We  were  continually  reminded  during  our 
investigations  in  Jersey  and  Guernsey  of  the  very  superior  character 
of  the  soil,  the  farmers  and  market  gardeners  seeming  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  this  was  owing  so  largely,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  immense 
quantities  of  manure  carted  onto  the  land  every  year  and  several  times 
m the  year. 

• 1 011  the  subject  of  soils  we  may  state  that  in  some  parts  of  the 

islands  there  exists  a very  remarkable  subsoil  which  lies  in  patches  at 
^ome  depth,  and  consists  of  a yellowish  sandy  clay,  which  is  poisonous 


# Trans,  of  the  Royal  Geological  Society  of  Cornwall. 

t Lj16.  l.aw  gavelkind  which  obtains  in  the  islands  necessarily  occasions  a 
r,  ,T1910n  °f  property.  Not  unfrequently  the  same  field  is  divided  into  two  or 
TTJu.a P°r.tl0n  haviD"  a different  owner.  In  this  case  the  field  is  sown 
«nmi  UoTm-h  dlfferenTt  er°PS'  This  extreme  partitioning  of  the  land  is  thought  by 
nf  nnlv  tUroo  iT0*19’  ^ ^as  argued  to  us  that  an  individual  left  with  an  inheritance 
mnrmrorm  r tour  vergees  of  land  is  rarely  in  a position  to  purchase  the  proper 
® „ lecessary  to  ensure  a good  crop  ; and  even  where  farms  of  from  ten  to  twelve 
mri^Uo  o-/e  P09ses3edl>y  persons  destitute  of  capital  little  in  the  way  of  improvement 
Thm  petite  culture  may  have  defects,  but  there  is  no  doubt,  judging 
nrn^ri^r  L d 4 *0f  the  lsl?°ds’  thatthe  system  generally  answers,  and  that  peasant 

proprietorship  must  commend  itself  to  the  majority. 

fromVue^n^ev0"?  for  176?’.p*  514’ is  the  ^Rowing  : “ Extract  of  a letter 

Guernsey. —I  have  had  a surprising  production  in  my  walled  garden,  viz  , a 
single  grain  of  wheat,  that  was  set  in  November,  produced  in  August  last  142  ears 

<mvTrnoreesom81XfflnCheS  T’T? the  product  of  these  ears  was  5^600  grains.  The 
thlTT.T  °®Cer\ and  abundance  of  country  people  have  been  with  me  to  see 

naturalists?— (^gned)' John  Tuppee?^  presorve  89  a curiosity  for  the  farmers  and 


to  plants  whose  roots  touch  it.  It  is  described  as  being  “ very  spongy 
in  texture  and  almost  melts  in  water.”  It  has  but  little  earthy  smell 
and  contains  much  air,  as  becomes  evident  when  placed  in  water.  It 
is  full  of  tho  small  rootlets  of  plants,  generally  in  a decayed  or  half- 
rotten  state.  When  the  roots  of  a plant  or  tree  come  into  the  vicinity 
of  this  soil  they  seem  attracted  by  it  and  penetrate  it  readily.  After  a 
time  tho  plant  or  tree  looks  sickly  and  ultimately  dies.  The  roots  in 
such  cases  are  always  found  completely  rotten  within  the  range  of  the 
poisonous  mineral.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  farmers  that  if  the  soil  is 
turned  up  by  the  plough  and  mixed  with  the  rest  of  the  land  it  will  in  the 
course  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  sink  down  and  form  a deposit  as  before 
at  a certain  level.  This  is  not  probable.  Analysis  seems  to  yield  us  no 
information  as  to  the  cause  of  the  mischief  produced  by  this  curious 
mineral.  Neither  does  a microsoeopic  examination  of  the  grains  of 
sand  lead  to  any  conclusion.  It  is  chiefly  a silicate  with  a trace  of  iron. 
On  two  occasions  in  Jersey  we  were  shown  young  trees  in  a dying  state 
the  roots  of  which  it  was  supposed  had  penetrated  into  this  poisonous 
stratum. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  manure  as  the  chief  cause  of  the 
great  fertility  of  the  soil  of  these  islands.  Were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  so  much  excellent  manure  is  accessible,  it  is  very  improbable  that 
horticulture  would  ever  have  assumed  the  importance  in  the  islands 
which  it  has  done.  The  presence  of  a large  population  of  men  and 
animals  returning  to  the  soil  all,  or  more  than  all  that  has  been 
extracted  from  it  is  an  important  fact  to  be  considered  in  this  place. 
But  the  great  abundance  of  seaweed  cast  up  on  the  shores  of  the 
numerous  islands  is  of  first  importance  when  dealing  with  the  subject 
of  manures. 

Nowhere  is  seaweed  found  in  greater  abundance,  or  such  variety 
and  such  excellent  specimens  of  their  class,  as  on  the  coasts  of  .Tel'sey 
and  Guernsey  and  the  smaller  islands.  Upwards  of  200  distinct 
kinds  are  found  round  their  shores  in  their  different  seasons.  It  is 
estimated  that  a mile  of  coast  under  favourable  conditions  will  yield 
on  an  average  2,000  tons  of  weed  per  annum  ; and  as  at  least  a hundred 
miles  of  such  coasts  exists  round  the  Channel  Islands,  the  extent  of 
these  resources  of  the  product  is  manifest.  In  Guernsey  alone  the 
total  amount  of  weed  actually  collected  in  the  course  of  twelve  months 
has  been  stated  to  be  probably  not  much  under  30,000  loads,  and  “ as 
the  value  of  each  load  is  estimated  at  two  shillings,  the  total  value 
cannot  at  present  be  estimated  at  less  than  £3,000  lor  manure  only.”* 
This  estimate  was  made  some  forty-five  years  ago.  The  figures,  if  they 
could  be  known,  must  now  be  very  much  larger.  In  Jersey  especially, 
where  the  culture  of  the  potato  has  assumed  such  proportions,  exceed- 
ingly larger  quantities  are  used.  By  the  poor  people  this  weed  (called 
here,  as  in  Normandy,  varech  or  vraie)  which  is  distinguished  into  two 
classes,  vraie  scie  and  vraie  venant,  the  former  being  attached  to  the 
rocks,  and  the  latter  coming  in  as  drift  weed,  is  collected  and  dried 
and  burnt  as  fuel,  the  resultant  ashes  being  sold  to  the  farmers  and 
market  gardeners,  and  sown  on  the  fields  and  over  the  potatoes.  It  is 
considered  to  be  nearly  equal  to  guano. 

A very  important  matter  in  a general  consideration  of  the  subject 
of  these  papers  is  the  excellent  and  moderate  climate  which  the  islands 
enjoy  ; indeed,  it  is  to  the  climate  far  more  than  to  any  other  condi- 
tion—unless  it  be  the  breaking  up  of  the  land  into  so  many  small 
holdings — that  the  Channel  Islanders  owe  their  great  success  and  good 
fortune  as  market  gardeners. 

A great  deal  has  been  written  on  (this  subject.  Professor  Ansted 
alone,  in  his  work  on  the  Channel  Islands,  devotes  28  pages  to  a con- 
sideration of  the  question  of  climate,  and  other  writers  have  treated  the 
subject  scarcely  less  exhaustively.  In  this  place  we  shall  attempt  little 
more  than  to  give  a very  brief  resume  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
others. 

The  climate  of  these  islands  may  be  briefly  described  as  exceedingly 
mild— milder  and  more  equable,  it  has  been  thought,  than  even  that  of 
the  west  of  Cornwall.  Dr.  Clarke  considers  that  of  Guernsey  to  be 
intermediate  between  that  of  the  west  coast  of  England,  and  the 
western  parts  of  France.  “ There  is  no  doubt,  however,”  says  Dr.  S.  E. 
Hoskins,  “ that  it  is  milder  than  the  latter  in  winter,  and  considerably 
warmer  at  all  seasons  than  the  southern  coast  of  Devonshire,  without, 
however,  being  more  humid — a character  which  it  has  rather 
undeservedly  acquired.” 

There  is  more  sunshine  and  less  rain  in  Jersey  than  in  Guernsey.f 
“ It  may  be  said,”  observes  Dr.  Hooper, J “ that  the  island  of  Jersey 
enjoys  an  early  spring  and  a protracted  autumn,  vegetation  being 
usually  active  and  forward  in  March,  and  the  landscape  of  the  country 
far  from  naked  so  late  as  the  end  of  December.  The  dreary  aspect  of 
winter,  therefore, , is  short  lived.  With  rare  exceptions,  the  latter 
season  passes  off  in  soft  or  windy  weather,  with  intervals  of  astonish- 
ingly  mild  days,  with  scarcely  any  frost  or  snow.  The  prevailing 
winds  of  this  season  are  the  west  and  south-west,  and  the  actual 
temperature,  its  variation  and  ranges,  are  all  in  favour  of  the  island 
compared  with  other  places  in  neighbouring  latitudes.” 

Mr.  Inglis  declares  that  he  has  experienced  much  greater  cold,  and 
seen  the  thermometer  much  lower  for  days  together,  in  the  most 
southern  parts  of  France,  and  even  in  the  south-east  of  Spain,  than  he 
has  ever  felt  or  seen  in  Jersey.  During  clear  weather  the  neighbouring 


* Duncan’s  History  of  Guernsey,  1841. 

t The  mean  annual  rainfall  in  Guernsey  is  rather  less  than  35  inches  falling  on  134 
days.  During  the  six  years  of  a joint  record  (1849  to  1855)  there  were  in  °all  909 
days  during  which  rain  fell  in  Jersey  and  931  in  Guernsey,  while  the  quantity  of  rain 
that  fell  was  in  the  one  island  188’6,  and  in  the  other  207'7.  The  Jersey  British 
Press  gives  the  following  figures  for  1883  : Mean  of  the  barometer,  30'050  ; the 
mean  temperature,  51  9 ; the  amount  of  rain,  33  inches;  the  number  of  rainy  days 
187  ; the  sunshine  hours,  1,886  ; and  the  mean  humidity,  82. 

X Observations  on  the  climate  of  Jersey. 
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coast  of  France  is  often  seen  covered  with  snow,  while  not  a flake  has 
fallen  in  the  islands.  High  winds  are  prevalent  throughout  the  year. 
A perfectly  calm  day,  even  in  summer,  is  rare ; and,  generally 
speaking,  says  Dr.  Scholefield,  even  the  finest  weather  may  be 
called  “ blowy.”  The  diurnal  range  of  temperature  is  said,  by  Dr. 
Hoskins,  to  be  only  8 deg.,  whilst  that  of  the  south  of  England  is 
nearly  15  deg. 

The  following  tabular  statement,  from  the  Registrar  General’s 
reports  for  six  years  of  observation,  will  be  interesting  as  showing  the 
peculiar  difference  in  the  readings  made  at  Jersey  and  Guernsey  : — 

Mean  Annual  Mean  Daily  Mean  Monthly 
Temp.  Range.  Range. 

Greenwich  48-7  16  0 36-7 

Torquay  50T  10  0 25'3 

Jersey 50  8 11  0 27-9 

Guernsey 50-5  8 0*  20'6 

The  great  climatic  advantage  of  the  islands,  and  of  Guernsey  in 
particular,  is  seen  in  the  winter  months.  From  the  following  short 
table  (and  it  is  the  last  we  will  give)  it  will  be  seen  that  whilst  the 
temperature  of  the  year  in  Guernsey  is  only  2§  deg.  above  that  of 
Greenwich,  the  autumn  temperature  is  apparently  4 deg. , and  the 
winter  as  much  as  6 deg. ; but  in  spring  there  is  a difference  of  only 
1 deg. 

Greenwich.  Guernsey. 

Spring  months 46 '9  47-7 

Summer  months  60'6  59 -9 

Autumn  months  49  9 53  '8 

Winter  months 38  2 44  '2f 

Notwithstanding  the  low  temperature  of  the  Guernsey  spring 
months  it  is  surprising  that  many  kinds  of  flowering  plants  and  shrubs 
are  at  least  a fortnight  earlier  there  than  even  in  the  warm  parts  of 
England,  and  the  same  applies  to  the  earlier  ripening  of  fruit  in  the 
open  air  though  the  English  summer  is  warmer  than  that  of  Guernsey. 
This  is  explained  by  the  equable  and  benignant  character  of  the  climate 
— a climate  to  which  the  islanders  owe  so  much,  and  which  has  been 
justly  extolled  by  every  writer  on  the  subject. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  VEGETABLES. 

Although  the  number  of  new  vegetables  is  not  this  season  so  large 
as  in  some  previous  years  there  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  work  of 
improvement  is  being  proceeded  with,  and  afford  abundant  entertain- 
ment to  those  who  take  a special  interest  in  novelties.  Knowing  how 
great  is  the  desire  at  the  present  season  of  the  year  to  learn  something 
about  vegetables  of  recent  introduction,  more  especially  by  cultivators 
who  take  part  in  the  various  competitive  gatherings,  I have  prepared 
notes  of  the  newer  esculents  that  have  come  under  my  notice  during 
the  past  year.  I shall  make  the  briefest  possible  reference  to  the 
several  kinds,  and  it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  I shall  not 
attempt  to  enumerate  all  that  are  good,  Neither  will  the  selection  be 
limited  to  those  which  are  now  being  sent  out  for  the  first  time,  as 
many  cultivators  are,  I know  from  experience,  desirous  of  gaining 
information  with  respect  to  recently-introduced  kinds  that  have  been 
in  cultivation  long  enough  to  be  subjected  to  a thorough  trial.  A3  soils 
and  situations  exercise  a material  influence  upon  vegetables  as  upon 
fruits,  it  would  be  both  interesting  and  useful  to  know  how  far  my 
experience  with  those  kinds  introduced  previous  to  this  year  agrees  with 
that  of  other  cultivators. 

Broad  and  Long-pod  Beans  have  not  had  any  addditions  made 
to  them  this  season,  but  there  are  a few  comparatively  new  varieties 
that  deserve  to  be  grown.  Carters’  Leviathan  must  have  special 
mention  for  its  value  for  exhibition.  The  pods  attain  an  average 
length  of  fifteen  inches,  examples  over  twenty  inches  long  being  by  no 
means  uncommon.  They  are  invariably  well  filled,  a point  of  no  small 
importance  in  a close  competition,  for  good  judges  are  not,  as  a rule, 
satisfied  with  the  appearance  of  tbo  outside  of  the  pods.  Of  a quite 
distinct  character,  and  in  its  way  of  great  value,  is  Laxton’s  John 
Harrison,  which  has  been  in  cultivation  two  years,  and  proved  a great 
acquisition.  It  is  immensely  productive,  and  the  pods,  which  are  well 
packed  with  comparatively  large  beans,  range  from  nine  to  twelve 
inches  in  length,  and  are  decidedly  handsome. 

Brussels  Sprouts  have  had  so  much  attention  paid  to  them  of 
late  years  that  all  the  strains  in  cultivation  are  more  or  less  good.  The 
most  recent  addition  to  the  strains  in  eommerco  is  Northaw  Prize, 
which  has  been  selected  by  Mr.  J.  May,  gardener  to  Captain  Le  Blanc, 
Northaw  House,  Potters  Bar,  and  well  deserves  a trial.  The  plants  are 
taller  than  those  of  the  Aigburth,  and  other  “exhibition”  strains, 
some  having  been  exhibited  upwards  of  three  feet  in  height.  The  finest 
examples  were  those  staged  by  Mr.  Edmonds,  gardener  to  tho  Duke  of 
St.  Albans,  Bestwood  Lodge,  at  tho  February  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  by  Mr.  J.  May,  at  tho  exhibition  of  tho 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society.  In  each  case  the  plants  were  fully 
three  feet  high,  and  thickly  studded  throughout  their  whole  length 
with  large  solid  sprouts,  which,  it  may  be  added,  are  very  delicate  in 
flavour. 

Beet  of  good  quality  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  obtain,  and  an 

* Wit  in n y fafcly  state  that  there  is  no  recorded  climate,  and  probably  no  oil ma to 
wbstivor,  in  nor  I ti  temperate  latitudes  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  that  presents  so 
small  a daily  ran^e  of  the  thermometer  as  tho  island  of  Guernsey. — T.  Anhthii, 

| Tin  fljoiri  K n lalin«  to  Gin  rnsey  were  determined  hy  Mr.  Glaishor,  from  observa- 
tions extending  from  IHl  1 to  I860,  and  were  used  by  Mr.  Austcd  aa  standards  of 
comparison  for  Greenwich, 


ordinary  stock  of  such  types  as  Dell’s  Crimson,  Nutting’s  Dwarf  Red, 
and  Pine  Apple,  will  not  fail  to  give  satisfaction  when  the  roots  are 
required  simply  for  the  supply  of  the  table.  But  when  required  for 
exhibition  tho  finest  types  are  alone  suitable,  so  keen  is  the  competition 
in  the  vegetable  classes.  It  may,  therefore,  be  useful  to  state  that  one 
of  the  very  finest  of  the  types  I have  grown  is  Pragnell’s  Exhibition. 
This  was  sent  out  a year  or  two  since  hy  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
and  is,  I know,  held  in  high  estimation  by  some  of  the  leading  exhibitors. 
The  roots  are  rather  above  the  medium  size,  almost  perfect  in  outline, 
and  of  good  colour  and  flavour,  and  are  as  well  adapted  for  supplying 
the  table  as  for  forming  part  of  an  exhibition  collection. 

Broccolis  have  had  a few  good  additions  made  to  them  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years,  the  most  recent  being  Gilbert’s  Victoria,  which 
is  probably  the  latest  of  all  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  Excellent 
heads  were  shown  by  the  raiser  at  South  Kensington  on  June  9,  1885, 
when  a first  class  certificate  was  conferred  upon  it.  Grown  in  good 
soil  the  heads  attain  a diameter  ranging  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches, 
and  are  of  a delicate  creamy  white ; the  leaves,  as  described  in  the 
Garden  Oracle,  “overlapping  so  closely  as  to  effectually  protect  them 
from  the  weather.”  As  Gilbert’s  Victoria  comes  in  at  a time  when 
first  class  vegetables  are  extremely  scarce,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a 
most  valuable  acquisition,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  soon  make  its  way 
into  general  cultivation.  Sutton’s  Michaelmas,  which  was  very  highly 
spoken  of  by  Mr.  H.  Gillett  in  the  Gardeners’  Magazine  March  28, 
1885,  is  a valuable  addition  to  the  autumn  varieties,  and  can  be 
strongly  recommended.  Plants  raised  from  seed  sown  early  in  March 
will  produce  heads  of  medium  size  and  of  the  finest  possible  colour  and 
quality  during  September  and  the  two  following  months.  We  have 
hitherto  begun  to  cut  about  the  middle  of  the  month  mentioned,  and 
have  had  an  abundant  supply  until  nearly  the  end  of  November.  The 
season  could  no  doubt  have  been  considerably  ex-tended  by  successional 
sowing,  and  it  might  probably  be  had  in  good  condition  until  Christmas 
by  sowing  about  the  middle  of  April.  The  chief  value  of  the  variety, 
however,  consists  in  its  coming  in  between  the  cauliflowers  and  the 
broccolis. 

Cabbage. — Amongst  the  most  recent  introductions  to  this  useful 
group  of  vegetables  is  Allan’s  Incomparable,  distributed  by  Messrs. 
Daniels  Bros.  This  variety  is  moderately  early,  turning  in  imme- 
diately after  Ellam’s  Early  Dwarf,  and  has  medium-sized  hearts, 
which  are  exceedingly  delicate  in  flavour  when  cooked.  To  such  ex- 
cellent little  early  cabbages  as  Carters’  Little  Pixie,  Sutton’s  Little 
Gem,  and  Ellam’s,  it  forms  a capital  succession,  and  will  be  found  well 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  those  who  want  a good  bulk  of  crop  as 
well  as  au  early  supply. 

Carrots  must  be  mentioned,  for  the  purpose  of  referring  to 
Sutton’s  New  Intermediate,  which  has  far  surpassed  the  expectations 
of  myself  and  other  cultivatoi’s.  The  roots  are  larger,  and  of  much 
fiuer  shape,  than  those  of  the  best  type  of  James’s  Intermediate,  and 
in  quality  and  colour  they  are  all  that  could  be  desired.  It  is  equally 
valuable  both  for  exhibition  and  the  table,  and  should  be  grown  in 
preference  to  the  variety  mentioned,  and  also  the  Red  Surrey. 

Peas  have  bad  several  good  additions  made  to  them,  the  new  intro- 
ductions comprising  eaily  mid-season  and  late  varieties.  Cultivators 
may  be  advised  to  grow  Veitch’s  Selected  Extra  Early  for  the  first 
supplies,  as  it  comes  in  very  early,  and  produces  an  excellent  crop. 
One  of  the  most  noteworthy  varieties  introduced  this  season  is 
Sharpe's  Sir  F.  A.  Milbanli,  a wrinkled  blue  marrow,  which  promises 
to  eventually  take  a high  place  amongst  the  second  earlies.  In 
general  character  it  comes  nearest  to  Sharpe’s  Early  Paragon,  which 
has  found  so  much  favour  with  cultivators,  aud  is  highly  productive, 
the  pods  being  very  large,  and  closely  packed  with  peas,  which  are 
of  a deep  green  colour,  and  rich  in  flavour.  Sharpe’s  Triumph,  a 
blue  wrinkled  marrow,  which  also  has  been  raised  by  Mr.  Culverwell, 
is  an  excellent  main  crop  variety,  averaging  three  feet  in  height, 
and  remarkable  for  its  productiveness  aud  high  quality.  Suit  on’ s 
Satisfaction,  sent  out  last  year,  proved  a valuable  addition  to  the 
main  crop  varieties,  and  can  be  highly  recommended.  The  height  is 
about  three  feet,  and  the  pods  are  of  large  Bize,  well  filled,  and  pro- 
duced throughout  tho  whole  length  of  the  haulm.  Last  season  it 
stood  tho  drought  remarkably  well,  and  afforded  a good  supply  during 
July  last.  Carters’  Telephone  and  Carters’  Stratagem  are  no  longer 
new,  but  it  must  be  said  that  they  are  still  unsurpassed  iu  their 
respective  classes,  and  indispensable  in  gardens  of  very  moderate 
dimensions,  as  well  as  in  those  of  large  size.  Harrison’s  Exhibition 
Marrow  will  not  fail  to  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  a strong 
partiality  for  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  for  it  is  tho  best  stock  of  that  flue  old 
variety  with  which  I am  acquainted. 

Runner  Beans. — With  reference  to  these  it  must  be  said  that 
Laxton’s  Girtford  Giant  has  fully  justified  tho  description  giveu  when 
introduced,  and  is  a very  di  sirublo  addition  to  the  list.  Tho  pods 
attain  au  enormous  size  under  ordinary  cultivation,  and  are  very  thick 
and  fleshy.  They  toll  well  in  an  exhibition  collection,  quito  surpassing 
those  of  the  well-known  kinds.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  very  best  ol  the 
runners  for  exhibition. 

Tomatoes  steadily  incrcaso  in  numbers,  and  the  cultivator  has  now 
plenty  of  scope  for  choice.  Amongst  tho  new  varieties  is  Williams's 
Golden  Queen,  a heavy  cropping  variety,  producing  large,  handsome 
fruits  of  a bright  golden  yellow,  and  of  high-class  quality.  Sutton's 
Abundance  is  well  worthy  of  a trial,  and  will  probably  prove  not  Iohs 
valuable  than  Heading  Perfection  and  other  of  tho  first-class  varieties 
introduced  by  the  firm  during  the  past  three  or  four  years.  Carters' 
Perfection  has  well  maintained  its  high  character,  and  having  regard  to 
its  productiveness,  tho  handsome  appearance  and  excellent  quality  of 
tho  fruit,  is  not  surpassed  for  general  cultivation. 

Old  Spadesman. 
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WINTER  PEARS. 

Tun  number  of  first  class  pours  attaining  maturity  (luring  October  and 
the  two  following  months  is  so  largo  that  in  favourable  seasons  there  is 
no  ilillicnlty  whatever  in  keopiug  the  table  well  supplied  with  excellent 
fruit  until  tho  end  of  December.  But  after  that  period  tho  available 
varieties  fall  away  at  a very  rapid  rate,  and  usually  by  tho  end  of 
January  not  more  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  really  good  sorts  are  left. 
This  season  the  number  is  rather  abovo  tho  average,  as  several  of  tho 
late  sorts,  which  soldom  bear  satisfactorily,  produced  good  crops,  and 
will  afford  substantial  assistance  in  supplying  tho  table  during  the  next 
eight  or  ten  weeks.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  tho  fruit-room  presents 
a very  different  appearance  to  that  which  it  had  in  tho  early  part  of 
December.  Then  the  sholves  were,  as  tho  result  of  the  abundant  crop, 
heaped  up  with  fruit,  but  now  they  are  becoming  so  thin  tha,t  tho 
greatest  care  will  have  to  be  taken  of  the  remaining  store.  In  examining 
the  fruit-room  for  the  purpose  of  makingafew  notes  for  future  reference, 
I was  much  struck  with  the  change  that  had  been  made  during  the  past 
five  or  six  weeks,  and  could  not  help  feeling  some  regret  that  so  few  of 
the  really  good  pears  of  recent  introduction  are  in  season  after 
Christmas.  I can  speak  with  confidence  upon  this  point,  for  I have 
subjected  to  a careful  trial  a considerable  proportion  of  the  pears 
introduced  to  English  gardens  during  the  past  twenty  years,  and  not 
more  than  four  or  five  of  those  ripening  after  the  end  of  the  year  have 
been  found  of  any  real  service.  My  experience  would  appear  to  coincide 
with  that  of  other  growers,  for  in  referring  to  the  list  of  recently- 
introduced  varieties  recommended  by  the  committee  of  the  Pear 
Congress  as  worthy  of  general  cultivation,  I find  that  the  majority 
ripen  between  August  and  December.  It  would  be  a real  gain  if  the 
list  of  late  varieties  could  be  augmented  by  half  a-dozen  or  so  of  first 
class  sorts,  for  at  no  season  of  the  year  are  pears  more  useful  than  in 
the  first  three  months  of  the  year,  as  we  have  then  no  other  fruits 
available  but  apples  and  grapes,  and  it  is  only  where  the  vineries  are 
spacious  that  a good  supply  of  grapes  can  be  had  throughout  these 
months. 

It  appears  that  late  pears  are  not  keeping  so  well  as  usual,  certainly 
not  so  well  as  they  did  last  year,  and  I am  afraid  that  some  of  the  kinds 
will  not  remain  in  condition  so  long  by  three  or  four  weeks  as  last 
season.  This  unfortunate  state  of  things  I attribute,  in  part,  to  the 
heavy  rainfall  for  some  time  previous  to  the  gathering  of  the  fruit,  and 
the  mild  moist  weather  which  has  prevailed  with  but  little  intermission 
throughout  the  winter.  The  rain,  in  fact,  came  at  the  wrong  end  of 
the  season  for  the  pears.  In  many  cases  the  fruit  had  come  to  a 
standstill  before  the  change  in  the  weather,  and  then,  with  tne  assist- 
ance of  the  additional  moisture,  it  began  to  swell  again,  and  continued 
to  increase  in  size  until  a much  later  period  than  usual.  Conse- 
quently, it  contained  a much  larger  proportion  of  water,  and  did  not 
attain  to  the  same  degree  of  maturity  as  in  such  a favourable  season 
as  that  of  1884.  The  mild  and  moist  weather  which  prevailed  up  to 
the  end  of  the  year  has  been  decidedly  unfavourable  to  the  keeping  of 
the  late  kinds,  for  it  has  materially  accelerated  the  ripening  of  some 
and  promoted,  I am  sorry  to  say,  the  rapid  decay  of  others.  I would 
add  that  the  soil  of  our  gardens  is  rather  close  and  retentive,  and'that 
we  have  probably  suffered  more  from  an  excess  of  moisture  at  the  end 
of  the  summer  and  the  early  part  of  the  autumn  than  in  the  majority 
of  cases.  The  following  varieties,  of  which  we  have  good  supplies,  com- 
prise the  best  of  the  late  sorts  that  we  grow,  and  are,  I believe,  the 
very  best  of  the  pears  for  use  during  the  early  part  of  the  year - 

Alexandre  Bivort. — This  pear  is  now  almost  over,  for  we  have  not 
more  than  two  or  three  good  dishes  left ; but  in  cold  winters  it  remains 
in  good  condition  until  nearly  the  end  of  January.  The  fruit  is  of 
medium  size,  and  very  rich  and  buttery,  and  it  is  a heavy  and  fairly- 
constant  bearer.  We  find  it  especially  useful  during  the  Christmas 
festivities. 

Bergamotte  Esperen. — This  is  not  a particularly  handsome  pear,  but 
is  of  the  highest  possible  quality,  and  can  be  strongly  recommended. 
One  great  point  in  its  favour  is  its  adaptability  to  various  soils  and 
situations,  as  shown  by  the  large  number  of  times  it  was  shown  at  the 
recent  Pear  Congress.  It  succeeds  admirably  as  a pyramid  or  against 
a wall,  but  the  finest  samples  are  obtained  from  a wall.  We  have 
trees  against  both  east  and  west  aspects,  and  although  there  is  not 
much  difference,  the  fruit  produced  by  the  trees  on  the  aspect  last 
mentioned  is  generally  the  largest  and  the  finest  in  quality.  The  fruit 
is  of  the  shape  common  to  the  bergamots,  comparatively  large  in  size, 
and  exceedingly  rich  in  flavour.  To  ensure  the  production  of  first 
class  samples,  moderate  thinning  is  necessary  in  most  seasons.  It  is  at 
its  best  during  February  and  March,  but  this  season  we  shall,  I believe, 
be  able  to  send  it  to  table  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  present  month. 

Beurre  de  Jonglie. — Although  introduced  about  twenty  years  since, 
and  of  a high  degree  of  excellence,  this  pear  has  not  attained  to  a very 
high  degree  of  popularity  amongst  cultivators.  We  are  now  sending 
it  to  table  in  quantity,  and  it  is  considered  by  my  employers  one  of  the 
best  of  the  kinds  in  use  during  January  and  February.  The  fruits 
are  rather  above  medium  size,  pyriform,  and  of  good  appearance.  The 
, ,13  yer7  a^d  buttery,  and  has  a very  pleasant  aroma.  This 

should  be  included  in  the  smallest  collection.  It  does  well  on  both  the 
quince  and  pear  stock,  and  is  a good  bearer ; but,  to  have  it  in  perfec- 
tion, it  must  have  a position  against  a wall.  We,  at  all  events,  find  it 
does  best  against  a wall,  and  the  situation  of  our  garden  is  by  no  means 
bleak  and  cold. 

Beurre  Bance.  Our  store  of  this  old  and  justly  famous  variety  is 
remarkably  good  this  season,  for  we  took  the  precaution  to  afford  the 
tiees  a little  assistance  during  July,  when  the  fruit  was  swelling.  All 
oui  tiees  are  against  the  wall,  and  when  the  dry  weather  set  in  we 
applied  a heavy  mulch  of  stable  manure  to  the  border,  or  rather,  such 


portion  of  it  as  was  uncropped,  and  gave  the  trees  three  liberal 
waterings.  With  this  timely  assistance  the  fruit  continued  to  swell 
freely,  and  attained  to  tho  full  size,  and  finished  off  well.  The  proper 
season  for  this  pear  is  formed  by  February  and  the  two  succeeding 
months  ; but  wo  shall  probably  have  a few  ripe  before  the  present 
month  is  out,  and  I am  afraid  that  wo  shall  not  be  able  to  have  many 
after  the  middle  of  April. 

Beurre  Bterclcmans. — This  useful  pear  is  doing  good  service  at  the 
present  time,  and  will,  judging  from  the  appearance  of  the  fruit,  afford 
supplies  for  fully  a month  hence.  In  cold  winters  we  have  it  in  good 
condition  until  the  end  of  February,  but  I am  afraid  that  it  will  not 
keep  so  late  this  season,  The  fruit  is  of  medium  size,  has  a good 
appearance,  and  is  excellent  in  flavour  ; but  in  the  latter  respect  it  is 
hardly  equal  to  one  or  two  others  of  its  season.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
for  pyramids,  in  which  form  all  our  trees  are  grown. 

Chaumontel. — We  have  a good  supply  of  this  pear,  but  it  is  not  held 
in  very  high  estimation  by  my  employers,  as  our  soil  is  rather  too  cold 
for  it,  and  in  consequence,  the  fruit  is  generally  somewhat  gritty  and 
wanting  in  richness.  Our  trees  are  trained  to  a wall  having  a western 
aspect,  and  in  seasons  that  are  favourable  bear  rather  heavy  crops, 
and  it  is  very  disappointing  that  the  fruit  is  not  so  good  in  quality  as 
could  be  wished.  Where  this  variety  does  well,  as  in  the  western 
counties,  it  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  winter  pears,  but  with  U3  it  is 
only  second  rate. 

Easter  Beurre  is,  as  a matter  of  course,  in  strong  force,  and  the  fruit 
is  remarkably  good,  for  the  trees  were  assisted  with  a mulch  of 
manure,  and  two  or  three  liberal  waterings.  To  refer  to  this  pear  at 
length  is  not  necessary,  but  it  may  be  useful  to  mention  the  fact 
that  the  finest  flavoured  fruit  is  that  produced  by  trees  having  a 
south-west  aspect. 

Buchesse  de  Bordeaux. — Yery  few  cultivators  are  acquainted  with 
this  pear,  although  one  of  the  best  of  those  attaining  maturity  during 
the  first  three  months  of  the  year.  It  forms  an  excellent  pyramid,  is  a 
free  and  constant  bearer,  and  the  fruit  is  of  medium  size,  handsome  in 
appearance,  and  delicious  in  flavour. 

Nec  Plus  Meuris  is  too  well-known  to  require  any  lengthy  comment. 
We  have  a good  supply,  and  in  few  seasons  has  the  fruit  been  of  better 
flavour ; but  it  is  coming  in  so  fast  that  it  will  be  over  early  in  March. 

Nouvelle  Fulvie. — This  excellent  pear  was  fairly  well  represented  at 
the  Pear  Congress,  but  not  so  largely  as  it  should  have  been ; for, 
taking  all  points  into  consideration,  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  varieties 
ripening  in  February. 

Olivier  de  Serrers. — When  well  grown  this  variety  will  attain  a high 
degree  of  popularity,  unless  I am  much  mistaken.  The  tree  forms  a 
good  pyramid,  and  bears  heavy  crops  in  most  seasons ; the  fruit  is 
rather  large,  rather  handsome,  and  the  flavour  is  remarkably  rich. 
With  us  it  commences  to  ripen  at  the  end  of  January,  and  usually 
affords  supplies  until  the  end  of  March. 

Josephine  de  Malines. — Like  Nec  Plus  Meuris,  this  fine  pear  does 
not  need  anything  more  than  the  briefest  reference  being  made  to  it, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  most  highly-appreciated  of  the  late  varieties.  It  is  a 
capital  bearer  on  our  heavy  soil,  and  the  fruit  is  invariably  of  good 
quality. 

Passe  Crassane. — Our  trees  of  this  variety  are  now  coming  into  full 
bearing,  and  last  season  we  gathered  a rather  large  supply.  I am 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  it,  and  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  useful 
pears  in  its  season,  which  extends  from  January  till  March.  The  fruit 
is  of  medium  size  and  of  good  flavour,  but  inclined  to  grittiness. 

Winter  Nelis. — The  supply  of  this  fine  old  pear  will  be  soon  over 
this  season,  for  it  is  not  keeping  so  well  as  usual.  But  few  of  the  late 
sorts  are  more  highly  appreciated  than  this,  and  as  it  is  invariably  good, 
some  little  regret  is  expressed  indoors  when  the  last  dish  is  sent  to 
table.  Pyrus. 


Oranges  and  Pineapples. — Mr.  Consul  Hertslet  reports  a con- 
tinued decline  in  the  trade  between  this  connby  and  St.  Michael’s, 
observing  : “ The  falling  off  in  exports  from  St.  Michael’s  to  England, 
especially  during  the  past  ten  years,  is,  I have  good  reasons  for 
believing,  to  be  largely  due  to  the  increased  production  of  oranges  in 
the  south  of  Spain,  which  has  competed  with  the  fruit  of  the  Azores 
throughout  this  period.  Various  reasons  have  from  time  to  time 
been  advanced  to  account  for  the  depression,  which  has  of  late  resolved 
itself  into  a rapid  decline  in  the  export  of  oranges,  the  staple  product 
of  St.  Michael’s ; but  I venture  to  assert  that  there  is  no  explanation 
which  seems  more  worthy  of  being  generally  accepted  as  affording  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  this  very  difficult  problem  than  the  one  to 
which  I have  just  called  attention.  The  season  of  1873  4 saw  the 
English  markets  glutted  with  one  of  the  largest  importations  of 
oranges  that  has  ever  left  these  shores ; in  the  season  of  1884-5  the 
export  of  the  same  fruit  from  St.  Michael’s  is  the  worst  that  has  been 
recorded  for  the  past  42  years.  Cultivators  are,  as  might  reasonably 
be  expected,  becoming  thoroughly  disheartened  at  such  a disastrous 
state  of  affairs,  and  those  who  have  not  already  succumbed  to  its 
effects  have  cleared  their  land  of  trees,  and  planted  it  afresh  with 
cereals  and  the  sweet  potato.  Iff  striking  contrast  to  this  rapid  decline 
in  the  orange  trade  is  the  marked  increase  in  the  value  of  the  pine- 
apple export.  Increasing  attention  has  been  given  during  the  last  15 
years  to  the  cultivation  of  the  last-named  fruit ; and,  according  to  the 
return  forwarded  to  me  by  the  Custom  House,  the  exportation  last 
year  reached  the  high  figure  of  184,400  pineapples,  of  an  estimated 
value  of  £19,699.  As  no  pains  are  being  spared  to  bring  the  plauts 
to  the  best  state  of  perfection,  there  seems  scarcely  room  to  doubt 
that  ere  long  these  figures  will  be  considerably  exceeded.” 
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A SCENIC  CONSERVATORY. 

It  is  surprising  that  few  who  are  lucky  enough  to  possess  the  luxury 
of  a conservatory,  however  small,  have  any  idea  how  beautiful  it  may 
he  made  to  appear  by  the  exercise  of  a little  skill.  Even  the  ordinary 
plain  window-box,  with  a little  management,  may  be  transformed  into 
an  artistic  object. 

To  begin  with  the  conservatory,  where  there  is  a blank  wall  that 
cannot  in  all  cases  be  utilized  and  hidden  with  plants,  the  effect  is  any- 
thing but  pleasing,  but  paint  it  and  cover  it  with  artificial  scenery  and 
you  will  be  well  repaid  for  your  trouble.  The  accompanying  illustra- 
tion will  show  at  once  what  is  meant. 

The  lower  portion  of  the  background  may  be  painted  a bluish  grey, 


lead  broken  up  and  work  the  tints  into  it  as  required  on  a palette, 
blending  or  softening  or  making  the  work  abrupt  as  may  best  give  the 
effect.  Stage  scenery  is  but  a coarse  daub  when  closely  looked  at,  but 
when  at  a distance  its  beauty  is  at  once  apparent,  provided,  of  course, 
it  is  good  of  its  kind.  The  aim  is  artistic  effect  from  a certain  point 
of  view,  and  so  it  may  be  with  the  conservatory  wall,  for  the  artificial 
rockery  below  and  forming  the  base  will  remove  the  painted  landscape 
just  far  enough  from  the  eye  to  hide  its  most  glaring  defects. 

The  lower  background  may  be  made  with  white,  Prussian  blue,  and 
crimson  lake,  gradually  lightening  it  with  the  addition  of  more  white 
until  the  blue  tone  leaves  it,  and  then  adding  orange  chrome  and  burnt 
sienna  to  give  the  sunset  hue;  setting  sun  itself  being  vermilion, 
crimson  lake,  and  lemon  chrome,  with  white.  The  clouds  will  be 


graduating  towards  the  top  into  a warm  primrose  tint.  The  rock  and 
vegetation  partake  of  a tropical  nature,  whilst  an  Italian  or  Eastern 
sunset  may  be  represented  in  the  landscape  itself.  Without  going 
into  details  a few  tubes  of  artist’s  colours  are  indispensable,  of  which 
the  following  will  perhaps  be  the  most  useful : Ochre,  lemon  and 
orange-chrome,  Prussian  and  ultramarine  blue,  burnt  sienna,  Indian, 
vermilion,  and  crimson  lake  rods,  Vandyke  and  umbor  browns,  with 
two  or  three  greens.  These  latter,  however,  are  not  of  importance,  as 
any  shade  of  green  can  be  produced  by  combination  of  blue  and  yellow, 
modifying  with  sienna  and  brown.  It  is  not  at  all  imperative  that  you 
shall  be  an  accomplished  artist  to  use  these,  but  have  a pot  of  white 


well  represented  with  shadings  of  Vandyke  brown,  umbor,  sienna, 
and  white.  Tho  watercourso  may  bo  ultramarine,  Vandyko  biown, 
and  white,  with  a flashing  of  white.  Tho  various  kinds  of  vegeta- 
tion will  suggest  themselves,  varying  in  colour  from  an  olivo  brown 
to  scarlet,  moss  green,  &o. 

Tho  base,  as  will  bo  imagined,  is  to  be  made  up  of  burrs,  spa,  virgin 
cork,  ferns,  &o.,  terminating  with,  if  possiblo,  a stream  of  real  water, 
giving  a very  natural  finish  to  the  whole. 

Tho  window-box  may  easily  bo  made  by  a fadding  amateur.  It’  is 
necessary  first  to  decide  upon  tho  size  you  want,  and  got  tho  boards 
from  tho  saw-mills,  and  oitlior  piano  them  yourself  or  give  a carpenter 
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a trifle  to  piano  them  for  you.  From  5 in.  to  8 in.  deep  and  in.  thick 
is  a fair  average  sizo  and  strength.  When  your  box  is  made  fix  a 
small,  neat  moulding  along  tlio  bottom  and  ends,  paint  the  whole  a 
nice  terra-ootta  colour,  made  with  white  load,  ochre,  raw  sienna,  burnt 
sienna,  or  Indian  red,  in  depth  of  tone  according  to  taste.  Pick  the 
moulding  out  either  Vandyke  brown  or  black  ; the  border  outlined 
black  or  chocolate ; tho  pattern  vellum,  made  with  white  and  raw 
sienna.  Tho  panels,  or  quarries,  whichever  you  liko  to  call  them,  may 
also  bo  lined  between  either  black  or  white,  whichever  may  bo  thought 
tho  most  effective,  and  tho  pattern  put  on  of  a paler  vellum  than  tho 
border.  The  patterns  can  be  bought  to  any  sizo  required,  and  almost  any 


BEAUTIFUL  BRAMBLES. 

Blackberries,  as  edible  fruits  suitable  for  garden  culture,  have 
obtained  some  attention  within  the  past  few  years,  and  concurrently 
tho  brambles  that  aro  useless  in  respect  of  their  fruits  have  acquired 
importance  as  interesting  occupants  of  the  garden,  and  more  especially 
of  tho  wild  garden  and  the  rockery,  although  amongst  them  are  a few 
of  refined  character  and  good  enough  for  a wall.  With  the  present 
paper  wo  present  a figure  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  tho  whole 
family,  and  tho  figure  represents  it  faithfully  save  in  respect  of  colour. 
The  flowers,  it  will  bo  soon,  are  quite  double,  and  the  petals  finely  cut ; 


DA.TSY-FLOWERED  BR1MBLE,  Rubus  bellidijlorus  (Flowers  purplish  rose-coloured). 


pattern,  at  the  colour  shops,  and  to  use  them  you  simply  lay  them  on 
t e woik  and  pounce  them  over  with  a stencil  brush.  Size  No.  5 is  a 
useful  one.  You  must  take  cai’e  to  beat  out  all  surplus  colour  on  a 
oaid,  and  keep  your  stencil  design  firm  and  in  its  place. 

When  all  is  dry,  varnish,  and  if  the  work  is  carefully  done  it  will 
00  equal  in  finish  to  the  most  expensive  and  elaborate  tilework. 

One  who  has  done  it. 


Mr.  J.  McIntosh  has  been  engaged  as  gardener  by  A.  A.  Watt, 
Esq.,  Thornhill,  Londonderry, 


the  colour  is  a soft  purple-tinted  rose,  very  fresh,  and  well  displayed 
by  the  dark  green  and  occasionally  bronzy  foliage.  A list  in  alpha- 
betical order  of  a few  of  the  best  of  the  brambles  may  be  useful  to 
many  readers.  As  they  are  all  in  the  genus  Rubus,  the  specific  names 
alone  will  suffice. 

Arcticus  is  a sweet  little  rockery  plant  with  a habit  not  far  removed 
from  that  of  the  wild  strawberry.  The  flowers  are  of  a lively  rose 
colour.  B.M.,  132. 

Bellidijlorus  is  not  far  removed  from  the  common  bramble,  but 
differs  greatly  in  habit  and  beauty.  When  in  a strong  soil  it  forms  a 
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bush  five  or  more  feet  high,  and  produces  a sheet  of  rosy  llowers  that 
aro  quite  daisy-like  in  character.  “ G.M.,  1886.  A variety  with  similar 
daisy-like  flowers,  but  not  so  beautiful  as  the  truo  Bellidiflorus,  is 
figured  in  G.M.,  1884,  448. 

Bi/lorus  has  a white  bark,  but  is  not  the  same  as  the  one  properly 
called  leucodermis,  which  Hooker  regards  as  a variety  of  Rubus  occi- 
dentals. Biflorus  is  a handsome,  free  rambler,  with  neat  white  flowers, 
which  arc  not  in  pairs,  as  they  ought  to  be,  but  in  clusters  of  two  to 
five  or  more.  It  is  a fine  garden  bramble,  producing  a handsome  edible 
fruit.  B.M.,  4678. 

Deliciosus  is  a rocky  mountain  species,  with  large  white  flowers  that 
are  as  handsome  as  any  of  our  wild  white  roses.  Whatever  the  quality 
of  the  fruit  in  its  native  haunts,  when  grown  in  the  English  garden  it 
is  worthless.  B.M.,  6062 ; G.M.,  1882,  50. 

Nutans  is  a pretty  Himalayan  species  that  grows  in  the  way  of  ivy, 
carpeting  the  ground  with  neat,  glossy  perennial  leaves,  borne  on 
shaggy  stems,  and  accompanied  with  pretty  white  flowers.  B.M., 

5023.  , . , „ 

Nutkanus  is  a coarse  but  handsome  upright  growing  leafy  rubus 
allied  to  R.  odoratus.  The  leaves  are  of  great  size,  resembling  those 
of  the  grape  vine  ; the  flowers  are  white.  B.M.,  3453  ; B.R.,  1368. 

Odoratus  is  the  well-known  “ flowering  raspberry.”  It  is  a good 
shrubby  plant,  quite  hardy,  forming  a stout  compact  bush,  and  produc- 
ing a good  show  of  large  purplish  tinted  rosy  flowers.  The  fruit  is 
rarely  produced  in  English  gardens.  B.M.,  323. 

Paucifolius  is  a small,  bushy  bramble,  native  of  China,  leaves  three 
to  five  divided  ; flowers  crimson.  Not  worth  growing.  B.R.,  496. 

Parviflorus  is  a remarkable  plant,  native  of  Nepaul.  It  is  of  the 
most  robust  growth,  rising  eight  to  twelve  feet,  the  root  shoots  of  a 
rich  brown  colour,  the  lateral  shoots  green,  the  panicles  containing  sis 
to  nine  small  flowers  of  a purple  colour,  which  are  succeeded  by  small 
black  or  deep  purple  berries  that  have  a sweet  sub-acid  taste.  B.R., 
854. 

Phcenicolasius  is  a handsome  curiosity,  native  of  Japan.  It  has 
surmounted  a pole  ten  feet  high  in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew, 
making  an  interesting  object.  The  flowers  are  conspicuous  by  reason 
of  the  smallness  of  the  corollas  and  the  great  length  of  the  calyx 
lobes,  which  close  over  the  ripening  fruit.  It  is  regarded  as  a climbing 
and  much  modified  form  of  the  common  raspberry.  B.M.,  6479. 

Boridus  is  a native  of  Madagascar,  and  a tender  plant ; it  has  simple 
leaves  and  smallish  white  flowers.  It  is  called  the  dewy  bramble,  from 
the  little  transparent  glands  that  surround  the  petals,  giving  it  the 
appearance  of  being  sprinkled  with  dew.  B.M.,  160/. 

Bedexus  is  a native  of  Canton,  and  requires  greenhouse  cultivation. 
It  grows  in  the  way  of  common  bramble,  the  leaves  are  oblong  cordate, 
with  short  angular  lobes,  the  flowers  small,  pure  white.  Not  worth 
growing.  B.R.,  460. 

Bosceilorus  coronarius  is  a greenhouse  or  wall  plant  of  great  beauty, 
having  elegant  five-divided  leaves  and  large  double  white  flowers  that 
are  exquisitely  beautiful.  It  is  sometimes  labelled  Bubus  sinensis, 
B.M.,  1783 ; G.M.,  1880,  27. 

Spectabilis  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful  bramble,  native  of  North- 
West  America.  The  leaves  are  of  a fresh  green  colour,  and  prettily 
three-divided ; the  flowers  are  of  a rich  deep  rose.  It  has  disappointed 
cultivators,  and  is  but  rarely  seen.  B.R.,  1424. 

Leucodermis  is  very  distinct,  the  stem  being  “ whitewashed  ” so  per- 
fectly by  the  pallid  hue  of  the  bark  as  to  render  it  a conspicuous 
curiosity.  It  is  a strong  grower,  quite  handsome  enough  for  a good 
wall.  G.M.,  1884,  230. 

There  are  about  forty  species  and  varieties  of  brambles  registered, 
to  nearly  all  of  which  there  are  references  in  Pritzel.  But  those  that 
are  in  the  foregoing  list,  described  as  desirable,  will  be  found  sufficient 
for  most  gardens,  and  the  double-flowered  and  cut-leaved  varieties  of 
the  common  English  bramble  should  have  a place  with  them,  becauso 
of  their  very  distinctive  characters.  Perhaps  the  most  desirable  of  all 
the  orma mental  species  aro  R.  odorus,  R.  bellidiflorus,  R.  leucodermis, 
and  R.  rosteflorus  coronarius. 


KEEPING  OF  LATE  GRAPES. 

A few  items  on  the  keeping  of  grapes,  and  when  they  should  be  cut 
and  ripened,  may  be  seasonable  just  now.  Judging  from  past  experi- 
ence, I conclude  that  by  early  cutting  and  late  ripening  I was  on  tho 
right  tack.  In  the  year  1884  I cleared  all  off  last  day  of  the  year,  and 
as  I did  not  start  any  of  the  houses  until  March,  the  vines  had  a good 
rest,  and  by  not  firing  heavy  it  made  the  ripening  late.  Wo  commenced 
cutting,  November  12,  Gros  Maroc,  Gros  Colmar,  Alicante,  Lady 
Downes,  Alnwick  seedling,  and  last,  though  not  least,  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  with  the  result  that  to-day  (January  5)  the  first  cut  aro 
better,  that  is,  plumper,  than  thoso  I cut  December  24. 

Between  the  two  dates  I cut  above  1,100  bunches,  a nice  little  batch 
to  experiment  with,  and  as  I have  each  day’s  cutting  dated,  and  also 
various  bunches  weighed  to  test  the  weight,  I shall  be  in  a position 
between  this  and  Lady  Day  to  chroniclo  tho  result.  Were  I asked 
which  is  the  best  keeping,  and  also  at  tho  same  time  most  profitable 
grape,  I should  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  in  very  large  letters,  Gros 
Colmar.  Then  the  opposite,  that  is,  tho  worst  both  for  keeping  (note 
this)  and  also  tho  least  profitable,  is  Lady  Downes.  Yon  will  see  I 
leave  flavour  out  entirely,  and  this  docs  not  allect  mo.  I am  only  now 
giving  my  own  experience,  and  in  this  I am  sure  any  of  tho  Magazine 
readers  who  saw  them  (to  which  they  are  welcome)  would  say  tho  same. 

Alnwick  Needling  looks  very  promising,  and  this  is  far  superior  to 
Alicante  for  flavour. 

Gros  Maroc,  selling  well  in  October  and  November,  we  did  not 
keep  many.  These  aro  right,  but  what  appears  to  1110  against  this 


variety  is  the  pink  or  red  fruit  stalks,  and  these  being  not  so  stiff  as 
Gros  Colmar,  Alicante,  or  Lady  Downes  gives  it  a limp  look. 

Muscats  keep  good,  but  certainly  the  first  cut  aro  the  best. 

To  sum  up,  it  is  no  good  keeping  grapes  on  the  vinos  until  the 
foliage  is  off  or  until  they  begin  shrivelling. 

What  is  wanted  in  a grape  room  is  ventilation  and  a dry  air.  Damp 
in  any  form  is  injurious,  and  the  less  heat  the  better.  On  two  mornings 
my  glass  stood  at  34  deg.  This  is,  I know,  very  low,  perhaps  too  low  to 
be  safe ; but  knowingthe  ill  effects  of  fire  I am  very  cautious.  I have  said 
a dry  room  is  what  is  wanted.  By  this  I mean  no  damp  in  walls,  floor, 
or  roof.  Using  some  209  of  Ward’s  grape  troughs,  which,  by  the  way, 
are  excellent,  far  before  bottles,  of  which  I have  some  309  in  use,  the 
atmosphere  can  never  be  dry,  but  walls,  &c.,  are  dry.  Fire  must 
increase  in  my  case  atmospheric  moisture,  so  I am  careful  accordingly. 
I ought  to  say  that  more  than  once  I have  had  thermometer  standing 
at  34  deg.  and  full  crops  of  grapes  hanging  without  any  apparent 
injury. 

While  I have  the  shrivelling  in  mind  let  me  say  that,  excepting 
Muscats,  the  first  to  shrivel  on  the  vine  is  Lady  Downes  ; this  too  when 
grown  in  same  house  under  the  same  conditions  as  Alicante,  Alnwick 
seedling,  and  Gros  Maroc. 

Gros  Colmar  is  grown  by  itself  with  more  fire  and  is  started  the 
first,  yet  is  the  last  to  ripen.  In  cutting  select  the  ripest  or  at  least 
the  best  coloured  first.  I have  italicised  best  coloured  because  I 
believe  there  is  not  much  question  of  ripeness  but  most  of  colour. 

It  may  interest  growers  of  pale  or  bad  coloured  stuff  to  know  that 
my  worst  is  always  cut  last  and  sold  last,  thus  quite  upsetting  the 
theory  of  must  be  well  coloured  to  keep.  As  you  may  be  sure,  I do 
not  advocate  the  making  of  a lot  of  bad  coloured  stuff,  but  in  Gros 
Colmar  we  generally  have  some  ; as,  speaking  in  moderation,  this  is 
always  overdone  in  cropping.  The  last  lot  I cut  forty  bunches  from 
one  vine  off  two  rods.  I was  ashamed  to  see  so  many,  and  how  I came 
to  let  the  crop  hang  I do  not  know.  But  to  make  sure  of  better  results 
another  season  I have  cut  one  rod  away.  Reverting  again  to  cutting 
early,  I know  of  a friend  who  has  experimented  by  cutting  at  the  end 
of  October,  and  they  are  keeping  well. 

Wishing  both  editor  and  readers  a happy  and  prosperous  New  Year. 

West  Lynn,  Norfolk.  Stephen  Castle. 
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COLD  POTATOES. 

In  some  houses  there  are  always  cold  potatoes  ; in  other  houses  they 
are  absolutely  unknown.  It  depends  in  some  part  on  the  genius  of 
the  cook,  and  in  some  part  on  the  number  and  capacity  of  the 
appetites.  But  no  matter;  the  object  of  this  note  is  to  report  on  two 
methods  we  have  adopted  to  make  use  of  cold  potatoes.  I have  no 
idea  of  making  a lot  of  work  in  using  up  cold  potatoes,  at  all  events, 
what  I have  to  recommend  now  can  be  done  by  any  one  who  is  com- 
petent to  cook  food  of  any  kind  in  a plain  and  reasonable  manner. 

A very  acceptable  way  of  presenting  cold  potatoes  in  a state  of 
transformation  i3  to  cut  them  in  thin  slices,  and  fry  them  a 
nice  golden  brown,  and  serve  them  up  hot  with  the  breakfast  bacon. 
They  may  be  fried  in  butter,  or  in  the  fat  of  the  bacon,  the 
last  being  the  best  method,  generally  speaking.  It  is  an  old  experi- 
ence of  mine  that  whoever  sits  at  table  with  us,  when  the  fried  potatoes 
appear  with  bacon  or  chops  or  fish  at  breakfast,  is  sure  to  eat  them, 
and  speak  well  of  them,  and  ask  for  more.  So  far  good.  The  other 
proposal  is  au  old  one,  but  it  perhaps  will  now  have  a new  shape,  for  it  is 
nothing  less  than  potato  soup. 

Potato  Soup  is  an  excellent  thing  when  nicely  made;  sometimes 
it  will  happen  that  there  is  a great  heap  of  cold  potatoes,  and  then  it 
may  be  prudent  to  make  soup  of  them.  And  if  there  are  not  enough, 
freshly-peeled  potatoes  may  be  added.  It  requires  some  practice  to  turn 
out  potato  soup  nicely,  but  the  general  plan  is  simple  enough ; the 
cooked  potatoes  are  broken  up  and  boiled  in  a smallish  quantity  of 
water,  with  a small  proportion  of  onions  and  turnips,  the  flavour  of 
which  should  be  slight.  Generally  speaking,  one  small  onion  and  one 
small  turnip  will  suffice  if  cut  up  small ; but,  of  course,  the  quantity 
must  be  proportioned  to  that  of  the  soup.  Let  them  all  bo  boiled  a 
reasonable  time,  and  then  beat  the  pulp  through  a colander;  or,  if  timo 
presses,  beat  it  in  the  pot  with  a large  spoon.  Now  add  as  much  new 
milk  as  the  quantity  of  water  added  originally,  and  a little  flour  first 
beaten  up  with  cold  milk  to  give  smoothness  and  whiteness.  Add  loat- 
sugar,  salt,  and  nutmeg.  To  determine  tho  right  proportions  of  these 
is  a matter  of  taste  and  judgment.  Tho  books  that  say  a spoonful  of 
this  and  half  an  ounce  of  that  are  too  dreadfully  mechanical;  my 
advice  is  that  you  add  all  flavourings  with  caution,  remembering  that, 
as  a rule,  sugar  and  salt  may  bo  used  rather  liberally  in  many  kinds  01 
sou ps,  but  spices  should  always  bo  used  sparingly.  In  tho  present  caso 
a very  little  nutmeg  suffices,  but  a stick  of  mace  may  be  thrown  111 
when  the  flour  is  added.  . . , 

This  soup  should  be  passed  through  a strainer  into  tho  tureen,  and 
should  bo  ornamented  with  nico  little  croquets  of  thin,  pale  buttered 
toast.  It  is  really  no  trouble  when  you  aro  used  to  it,  and  it  seems  to 
suit  overy  appetite.  ' • 'J • 
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literature, 

KILIMA  NJARO,  THE  MONT  BLANC  OF  EASTERN  AFRICA. 

The  Hi  lima  njnro  Expedition.  A llecord  of  Scientific  Exploration.  By  U. 
11.  Johnston,  F.Z.S.,  F. R.G.8.  (Kogan  l’aul  and  Co.) — This  book  has  boon 
expected  of  Mr.  Johnston  as  tho  necessary  outcome  of  his  recent  successes  as 
an  explorer  in  Eastern  Africa,  and  it  will  disappoint  none  who  care  more  for 
substantial  information  and  the  enlargement  of  the  boundaries  of  knowledge 
than  for  more  adventures  that  enable  tho  author  to  pose  as  a hero  or  perhaps 
as  a fighter  of  windmills.  Mr.  Johnston  was  tho  loader  of  a scientific  expe- 
dition in  a region  that,  though  long  known  as  regards  its  general  character- 
istics, was,  until  ho  aud  Mr.  Thomson  took  it  in  hand,  practically  unexplored. 
As  the  result  of  tho  labours  of  those  two  bravo  pioneers,  we  now  know  some- 
thing about  it,  and  may,  porhaps,  properly  anticipate  the  time  when  adven- 
turous spirits  from  many  lands,  and  Englishmen  perhaps  in  greatest  number, 
will  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  these  explorers,  to  enjoy  some  of  the  finest 
scenery  in  the  world,  and  make  the  acquaintance  of  some  remarkable  peoples. 
What  will  become  of  tho  Masai  when  travellers  drop  in  upon  them  frequently 
may  be  conjectured.  It  is  possible  that  for  a time  they  may  become  worse 
than  they  are,  which  seems  difficult,  but  the  end  of  it  must  bo  that  contact 
with  civilization  will  make 
them  better.  Indeed,  such  a 
state  of  being  as  wo  have  re- 
vealed to  us  in  tho  works  of 
the  two  authors  mentioned  can 
continue  only  while  the  races 
are,  in  a degree,  isolated  ; for 
Europe  to  know  of  their  in- 
famies, which  are  picturesque 
perhaps,  and  in  some  degree 
pardonable  from  one  point  of 
view,  is  for  them  to  recoivo  a 
death  blow,  and  one  might 
almost  specify  the  date  when 
the  Masai  will  cease  to  be  the 
most  immoral  set  of  fine  fel- 
lows on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  become  a community  of 
respectable  agriculturists. 

Mr.  Johnston  offers  us  in 
his  valuable  and  entertaining 
book  a grand  body  of  informa- 
tion on  the  language,  the 
natural  history,  and  the  eth- 
nology of  East  Africa.  He 
says  he  dare  not  write  the  name 
of  the  great  mountain  phoneti- 
cally for  the  English  ear,  he 
can  advise  the  pronunciation 
thus — Killy-manjahro,  an  item 
of  information  that  will  ensure 
for  him  the  thanks  of  many 
readers.  As  regards  distance 
this  great  mountain  mass  is 
easy  of  access,  for  it  is  as  near 
to  Zanzibar  as  Manchester  i3 
to  London.  In  fact  its  dis- 
tance from  the  east  coast  in  a 
straight  line  is  only  175  miles, 
and  Mombasa  is  the  nearest 
port.  In  Africa,  however,  miles 
are  measurements  that  mean 
more  than  mere  distance  from 
point  to  point.  They  include 
difficulties  and  dangers  tho 
average  traveller  knows  no 
more  of  than  of  banditti  and 
pack  saddles. 

Kilima-njaro  is  a composite 
mass,  and  is  connected  with 
Abyssinia  on  the  north,  Natal 
on  the  south,  and  the  Came- 
roons  on  the  west,  by  mountain 
ranges  and  scattered  peaks. 

Considered  as  a separate  group 
there  are  two  great  summits 
lying  east  and  west,  and  from 
these  proceed  innumerable 
spurs  and  minor  mountains 
mostly  running  to  the  south 
and  west.  The  highest  sum- 
mit is  Kibo,  1S,8S0  ft.  above  sea  level;  the  lesser  peak  is  Kimanwenzi, 
16,250ft.  Northward  of  Kilima-njaro,  and  not  faraway,  lies  Mount  Kenia, 
which  is  about  the  same  height  as  Kibo,  and  may,  Mr.  Johnston  thinks,  prove, 
when  carefully  measured,  a few  feet  higher.  A point  of  special  interest  in  the 
exploration  of  this  region  is  that  we  have  here  a snow-clad  mountain  mass 
three  degrees  distant  ftom  the  equator,  and  it  may  be  said  that  all  the 
climates  of  the  world  are  represented  on  its  broad  slopes,  from  the  hot  plains 
that  lie  to  the  east  to  the  eternal  winter  that  reigns  on  the  summits.  It  has 
been  proved  on  paper  that  snow-clad  mountains  cannot  exist  near  the  equator, 
and  the  task  now  ranks  with  the  proof  that  was  ostentatiously  given  of  the 
impossibility  of  establishing  steam  traffic  across  the  Atlantic. 

After  a month’s  sojourn  in  Zanzibar  to  make  necessary  arrangements  Mr. 
Johnston  dispatched  his  party  of  thirty  carriers  to  Mombasa  to  be  ready  for  the 
journey,  The  great  staple  of  East  African  trade  is  “ merikan,”  or  American 
sheeting.  Of  this,  therefore,  many  bales  had  to  be  purchased  and  dispatched 
to  Mombasa.  Other  kinds  of  “ cloth  ” had  to  be  purchased  to  serve  as  money  ; 
also  Manchester  goods  of  several  kinds,  beads  in  considerable  variety,  coils  of 
iron  wire,  which  the  Masai  prize  as  personal  ornaments,  cowries,  gunpowder, 
looking-glasses,  cutlery,  bells,1  mouse  traps,  cheap  musical  instruments,  guns, 
playing  cards,  and  gaudy  picture  books.  “For  myself,”  says  Mr.  Johnston, 
“ I added  crates  of  potatoes  and  onions,  and  a dozen  live  fowls  to  my  precious 


stock  of  preserved  provisions  ; while  for  the  men  large  quantities  of  Indian 
corn  and  yams  were  bought.”  With  the  various  loads  of  material  the  start  was 
made,  and  at  tho  outset  tho  usual  difficulties  wero  experienced,  want  of 
water,  discontent  of  tho  carriers,  and  so  forth.  In  the  first  day’s  journey  wo 
find  tho  loader  thrashing  his  men  in  order  to  nip  in  tho  bud  an  incipient 
mutiny. 

Tho  journoy  upisdreary  enough,  through  a country  characterized  by  sterility 
with  a few  lions  and  other  such  natives  to  be  met  and  disposed  of  as  rnay  be 
convenient.  But  on  reaching  the  outliers  of  the  mountains  tho  scene  changes  ; 
in  place  of  thorny  mimosas  are  soon  avenues  of  umbrageous  trees  and  all  the 
varying  colours  of  an  exuberant  vegetation.  “ We  were  now  in  the  precincts 
of  Taveita,  but  bofore  we  actually  entered  that  African  paradise  we  were 
obliged  to  halt  in  the  forest  where  the  path  was  blocked  with  an  immense 
structure  of  tree  trunks.  Just  a tiny  aperture  was  left,  an  entrance  three  feet 
high,  in  thoshape  of  a delta,  and  through  this  we  all  had  to  wriggle  and  crawl, 
while  several  of  the  loads  would  scarcely  admit  of  passing  through,  and  only 
the  most  ingenious  twisting  and  turning  effected  this  end.  The  first  barrier 
passed,  we  found  ourselves  in  a small  square  chamber,  where  in  times  of  war 
and  rapine  suspicious  visitors  could  be  inspected  and  interviewed  before  being 
allowed  to  pass.  There  was,  however,  no  one  to  scrutinize  us  in  this  gateway, 
because  the  ‘ passport  ’ regulations  of  Taveita  have  been  greatly  relaxed  of  late 
years  ; but  a few  decades  back  this  elaborate  hindrance  to  free  transit  was  the 

only  protection  the  wretched 
Tavietans  had  against  the  mer- 
ciless assaults  of  the  Masai 
robber  bands.” 

The  principal  determining 
cause  of  the  character  of  the 
vegetation  here,  as  elsewhere, 
i3  the  plentifulness  of  water. 
On  the  eastern  plains  the  lack 
of  the  life-giving  element  ac- 
counts for  the  prevailing  ster- 
ility, but  in  approaching  the 
great  slopes  the  streams  fed 
from  the  snows  afar  off  ensure 
to  the  earth  an  abundant  and 
varying  vegetable  clothing. 
“We  walked  for  some  ten  miles 
over  an  unattractive  country, 
devoid  of  water,  and  little 
better  than  desert.  The  hills 
were  sparsely  overgrown  with 
sad,  grey-looking  trees,  almost 
leafless,  or  else  sprinkled  with 
scanty  foliage  of  an  olive  green. 
In  the  rolling  plain  at  their 
base  there  was  little  to  break 
the  monotonous  yellow  of  the 
withered  grass.  Now  and  then 
was  seen  a Bauhinia  shrub,  or 
stunted  tree,  that  afforded  as 
little  shade  as  the  poor  foliage 
of  the  eucalyptus,  or  a thorny 
mimosa  with  flattened  crown 
and  red  trunk,  like  a conven- 
tional tree  from  a child’s  box 
of  toys;  or,  lastly,  a few  in- 
conspicuous nameless  shrubs 
with  leaves  of  a shiny  grey 
colour,  like  those  of  most  plants 
living  in  semi-desert  countries. 
Once  or  twice  we  crossed  the 
dry  bed  of  a torrent,  and  found 
therein  a more  varied,  but 
scarcely  more  pleasing  vegeta- 
tion. Rampant  euphorbias, 
with  fleshy,  snake-like,  coiling 
stems,  armed  with  horrid 
spikes,  trailed  themselves  tri- 
umphantly over  unresisting 
shrubs ; acacias,  which  from 
sheer  viciousness  had  almost 
done  without  leaves  to  bestow 
all  their  productive  powers  on 
the  development  of  terribly 
efficacious  thorns,  threw  out 
their  cruel  grappling-hooks 
over  the  paths,  ripped  up  our 
faces,  hands,  and  clothing  as 
we  passed.  Other  plants  of  the 
lily  tribe  (debase  and  wicked 
members  of  a beautiful  family) 
grew  like  swords  stuck  in  the  ground  point  upwards,  and  woe  betide 
any  careless  person  who  put  his  hand  on  the  apex  of  their  rigid,  blade-like 
leaves — their  rapier  points  would  pierce  his  palm  as  readily  as  a sword  of  steel. 
But  as  we  had  crossed  a ridge  stretching  out  into  the  plain,  and  our  path,  from 
sloping  upwards  descended  a little  on  the  other  side,  this  fantastic  vegetation, 
befitting  the  precincts  of  some  horrid  mediceval  monster’s  lair,  modified  its 
character,  and  became)  clothed  with  shrubs  and  grasses  of  vivid  green,  while 
to  our  joy  we  descried  some  half  a-mile  ahead  a belt  of  dense  purple  green 
foliage,  which  in  these  African  wildernesses  always  denotes  the  presence  of 
water.  In  fact,  a few  minutes  walk  took  us  from  the  dull  white  glare  of  the 
hazy  noontide  in  the  open,  shadeless  white,  into  a cool,  delicious  bower  of  deep 
green  shade.” 

A little  state  on  Kilima-njaro  confers  on  the  Taveita  district  a certain 
geographical  importance.  It  is  the  state  of  Mosi,  governed  by  a chief  named 
Mandara,  who  proved  a good  friend  to  our  traveller  although  he  occasionally 
spiced  his  conversation  by  threatening  to  cut  his  head  off.  Mr.  Johnston^ 
entered  on  Mandara’s  paradise  with  the  aid  of  a chorus  of  lions,  for  there 
were  no  less  than  ten  of  these  royal  beasts  in  attendance  on  his  camp  the  first 
night  of  his  entry  ; but  on  proceeding  to  the  chieftain’s  abode  next  day,  a salute 
of  twenty-one  guns  was  fired,  his  sable  majesty  insisting  upon  this  as  due  to 
his  independent  royalty.  A considerable  extent  of  the  Mosi  country  is 
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described  as  a land  of  milk  and  honey,  the  kine  aro  handsome,  the  rivulets 
many  and  musical , the  flowers  brilliantly  coloured , and  the  bees  accommodating, 
for  the  simple  way  of  securing  a honey  harvest  consists  in  hanging  up  suitable 
boxes  which  the  bees  fill  and  the  natives  take  when  ready. 

In  the  face  of  innumerable  difficulties  Mr.  Johnston  established  a collecting 
station  for  scientific  work  and  entered  upon  his  observations.  The  position 
selected  for  the  settlement  is  described  as  commanding  magnificent  views  of 
mountains  and  plains,  snowy  peaks,  green  forests  and  rivers  innumerable. 
Mandara,  of  course,  commenced  the  old  African  game  of  bleeding  his  victim 
under  pretence  of  hospitality.  His  creatures  swarmed  upon  the  settlement, 
seeking  for  presents  ; a pack  of  trained  beggars  instructed  by  the  chief.  This 
difficulty  was  surmounted  by  means  of  a strategy,  which  may  be  defined  in  the 
old  terms,  defence  without  defiance.  Then,  he  says,  “with  a light  heart  I 
was  able  to  explore  the  beauties  of  my  African  Switzerland.” 

But  troubles  came.  Mandara  used  up  the  barrels  of  gunpowder  he  obtained 
as  gifts  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  then  provoked  a war  with  powerful  tribes 
near  him,  boasting  that  his  white  man  would  pickle  them  alive.  A lot  of 
fighting  followed,  and  much  slaughter  was  done  with  long  spears  and  short 
swords  ; but  the  grand  feature  of  the  conflict  was  a triumph  for  science,  and 
literally  astonished  the  natives.  Mr.  Johnston  had  brought  with  him  a stock 
of  fireworks,  and  at  night  he  made  a display  of  these,  concluding  with  a 
magnificent  flight  of  rockets.  No  military  force  could  withstand  this,  the 
astounded  foes  fled  in  dismay,  and  the  war  was  over.  But  for  the  ascent  of 
Kibo  it  was  necessary  to  remove  to  Taveita,  and  after  many  trials  and  sacrifices 
this  was  accomplished  ; and  again  the  choice  fell  upon  a spot  which  is  describd 
as  one  of  the  loveliest  on  the  earth’s  surface.  The  snowy  peaks  were  mastered, 
the  products  of  the  forests  were  made  a subject  of  systematic  study,  and  the 
collections  were  brought  away  in  safety.  The  descriptions  of  the  scenery  and 
the  people  of  these  mountain  lands  constitute  the  chief  interest  of  the  book 
for  the  generality  of  readers,  but  for  the  scientific  there  is  a heap  of  informa- 
tion on  the  plants,  animals,  and  minerals  ; the  physical  characteristics  and 
the  languages  of  the  peoples.  Mr.  Johnston’s  book  will  rank  with  the  best  of 
the  important  series  to  which  it  belongs,  and  will  advance  in  interest  and 
value  as  attention  is  further  directed  to  the  remarkable  regions  in  the  midst 
of  which  it  was  written. 


LEGENDARY  PLANTS. 

By  Richard  Folkaiid,  Author  of  “ Plant  Lore,  Legends  and  Lyrics.” 

Part  III. 

Ecclesiastical  3£cjjcntis. 

Legends  of  the  Devil. 

But  it  must  notj  be  supposed  that  the  Church  has  appropriated  the  whole 
store  of  supernatural  Plant  Legends.  On  the  contrary,  the  Devil,  who  we 
know  must  have  “ a finger  in  every  pie,”  has  claimed  his  share  thus  : Among 
the  Sicilians,  the  mother  of  the  Apostle  Peter  is  the  subject  of  many  legends. 
She  is  always  represented  as  bad  and  niggardly.  The  only  thing  she  ever 
gave  away  was  the  leaf  of  a Leek,  which  she  flung  to  a beggar,  who  importuned 
her  one  day  as  she  was  washing  her  potherbs.  When  she  died,  hell  received 
her.  Years  afterwards,  Peter,  the  doorkeeper  of  Paradise,  heard  a piteous  voice 
saying  : “ Son  Peter,  see  what  torments  I am  in.  Go,  ask  the  Lord  to  let 
me  out.”  So  Peter  went  and  asked.  But  the  Lord  said,  “ She  never  did  a 
nail-paring  of  good.  Except  this  Leek-leaf  she  never  once  gave  a scrap  away. 
However,  here  is  a Leek-leaf;  this  angel. shall  take  it,  and  shall  tell  her  to  lay 
hold  of  the  other  end,  while  he  pulls  her  up.”  So  Peter’s  mother  grasped 
the  Leek-leaf ; but  all  the  souls  in  torment  ran  after  her,  and  clung  to  her 
skirts,  so  that  the  angel  was  dragging  quite  a string  of  them  after  her.  Her 
evil  disposition,  however,  would  not  permit  her  to  keep  quiet.  It  grieved  her 
avaricious  temperament  that  anyone  besides  herself  should  be  saved  ; so  she 
struggled  and  kicked,  in  order  to  shake  the  poor  souls  off,  and  in  so  doing  tore 
the  saving  Leek-leaf,  and  fell  back  again,  and  sank  deeper  than  before. 

In  the  Ukraine,  there  is  a tradition  that  on  one  occasion  the  Devil  besought 
the  Almighty  to  make  him  a present.  God  responded  : “ What  is  there  that 

I can  give  you  ? I cannot  part  with  tho  Rye,  or  the  Barley,  or  the  Millet : 
I mnst  give  you  the  Oats.”  The  Devil,  well  pleased,  withdrew,  crying, 
“ Hurrah  ! the  Oats,  the  Oats,  are  mine  ! ” Then  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
inquired  of  God,  who  replied:  “What  can  I do,  seeing  that  I have  handed 
them  over  to  him  ? ” “ Verily,”  said  Paul,”  I will  at  once  go  and  get  them 
from  him.”  “How  will  you  manage  that?”  “ Leave  that  to  me,”  replied 
Paul.  “ Very  well — go  ! ” St.  Paul  passed  the  Devil,  and  hid  himself  beneath 
abridge.  Presently  the  Devil  came  aloDg  shouting  “Oats!  Oats!”  St. 
Paul  commenced  to  shriek.  The  Devil  stopped  short.  “Why  have  you 
thus  frightened  me  ? ” he  asked.  “ God  has  given  me  a plant,  and  now  you 
have  made  me  quite  forget  its  name.  “Was  it  Rye?”  “No.”  “Wheat?” 
“No.”  “Could  it  have  been  the  Sow-thistle?”  “Ah!  that  was  it,  that 
was  it!”  exclaimed  the  Devil,  and  he  ran  off  shouting  “ Sow-thistle,  Sow- 
thistle.” 

There  is  another  version  current  of  this  legend,  in  which  it  is  said  the  Reed 
belongs  to  the  Devil,  and  has,  in  fact,  been  his  habitation  since  tho  days  of 
Jesus  Christ.  One  day,  having  met  the  Saviour,  he  prayed  Him  to  give  to 
him  as  his  portion  the  Oats  and  Buckwheat,  because,  after  having  assisted  the 
Almighty  to  creato  the  world,  ho  had  never  received  for  himself  any  considera- 
tion. The  Saviour  consented,  and  the  Devil  was  so  delighted,  that  he  skipped 
off  without  even  thanking  his  benefactor.  The  wolf  met  him,  and  seeing  him 
so  elated,  asked  him  why  he  was  jumping  and  BkippiDg  about?  This  question 
confused  the  Devil,  who,  instead  of  replying  “because  God  has  givon  me  the 
Oats  and  Buckwheat,”  said  : “ I am  skipping  because  God  has  given  me  the 
Reed  and  the  Sow-thistle.” 

In  South-east  Devon  and  the  neighbourhood,  a curious  legond  is  current 
among  the  farmers  respecting  St.  Dunstan  and  tho  Apple-trees.  It  is  said  that 
ho  bought  up  a quantity  of  Barley,  and  therewith  made  beer.  The  Devil, 
knowing  that  tho  Saint  would  naturally  desire  to  get  a good  sale  for  his  beer, 
which  he  had  just  brewed,  went  to  him  and  said,  that  if  he  would  sell  himself 
to  him,  then  he  (the  Dovil)  would  go  and  blight  the  Applc-troes,  so  that  there 
should  bo  no  cider,  and,  consequently,  there  would  bo  a far  greater  demand 
for  beer.  St.  Dunstan,  naturally  wishing  to  drivo  a brisk  trado  in  his  boor, 
accepted  tho  olfer  nt  onco  ; but  stipulated  that  Ihe  trees  should  bo  blighted 
in  three  days,  which  days  fell  on  tho  17th,  18th,  and  19th  of  May.  In  tho 
almanacs,  the  19th  is  marked  as  St.  Dunstan’s  Day,  and,  as  about  this  time 
tho  Apple-trceB  arc  in  blossom,  many  anxious  nlluBions  aro  generally  made  to 
St.  Dunstan  ; and  should,  as  is  sometimes  tho  case,  a shurp  frost  nip  tho 
Apple-  blossoms,  thoy  beliovo  they  know  who  has  beon  at  tho  bottom  of  tho 
mischief. 


HHstortcal  ILetjcntis. 

Our  second  group  of  plant  legends  embraces  those  of  historical  associations. 
Amongst  the  flowers  of  which  its  history  takes  cognisance,  noblesse  oblige 
that  first  mention  should  be  made  of  the  Rose  of  England,  which,  however, 
can  scarcely  be  classed  as  a distinctive  emblem  until  the  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
when  the  houses  of  Lancaster  and  York  respectively  took  red  and  white  Roses 
as  their  respective  badges.  Tradition  says  that  the  Thistle  was  adopted  as 
the  symbol  of  Scotland  from  the  following  circumstance  : A party  of  invading 
Norsemen  or  Danes  attempted  to  surprise  the  Scottish  army  by  night.  Under 
cover  of  darkness  they  approached  the  slumbering  camp,  but  one  of  them  trod 
upon  a prickly  Thistle,  and  his  involuntary  cry  of  pain  roused  some  of  the 
Scots,  who  flew  to  arms  and  drove  bade  the  foe.  The  Irish  legend  runs  that 
when  St.  Patrick  first  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen  Irish,  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  was  the  great  stumbling  block  ; but  picking  up  a trefoil  or 
Shamrock  leaf  which  grew  at  his  feet,  he  by  its  means  explained  so  lucidly 
to  them  the  possibility  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity,  that  on  that  point  there  was  no 
further  difficulty.  From  this  circumstance  it  is  presumed  that  the  Shamrock 
came  to  be  chosen  as  the  symbol  of  Ireland.  It  is  unsatisfactory  to  find,  how- 
ever, that  several  trefoils  contest  the  honour  of  being  the  national  symbol — the 
most  favoured  being  the  Trifolium  repens  (a  variety  of  white  clover)  ; the 
Medick,  or  None-such,  and  the  Wood  Sorrel.  The  Welsh  claim  the  Leek  as 
their  national  cognizance,  and  this  vegetable  “ trophy  ” is  said  to  be  in 
memory  of  a great  victory  obtained  by  the  Welsh  over  the  Saxons  ; on  which 
occasion,  they,  by  order  of  St.  David,  placed  Leeks  in  their  caps  in  order  to 
distinguish  themselves. 

Drajton  relates  another  legend,  which  runs  as  follows  : — 

“ There  is  an  aged  cell,  with  Moss  and  Ivy  grown, 

In  which,  not  to  this  day  the  sun  has  ever  shone. 

That  reverend  British  saint,  in  zealous  ages  past, 

To  contemplation  lived,  and  did  so  truly  fast. 

As  he  did  only  drink  what  crystal  Hodney  yields, 

As  fed  upon  the  Leeks  be  gathered  in  the  fields  : 

In  memory  of  whom,  in  each  revolving  year, 

The  Welshmen  on  his  day  that  sacred  herb  do  wear.” 

The  so-called  “ Lily  of  France”  is  in  reality  the  beautiful  Iris.  The 
Franks  of  old  had  a custom,  at  the  proclamation  of  a king,  to  elevate  him  upon 
a shield,  or  target,  and  place  in  his  hand  a reed  of  Flag  in  blossom,  instead  of  a 
sceptre,  and  from  thence  the  kings  of  the  first  and  second  race  in  France  are 
represented  with  sceptres  in  their  hands  like  the  Flag  with  its  flower,  and 
which  flowers  became  the  armorial  figures  of  France.  There  is  a legend  that 
Clotilda,  the  wife  of  the  warlike  king  Clovis,  had  long  prayed  for  the  con- 
version of  her  husband,  and  at  length  Clovis,  having  led  his  army  against  the 
Huns,  and  being  in  imminent  danger  of  defeat,  recommended  himself  to  the 
God  of  his  sainted  wife.  The  tide  of  battle  turned,  he  obtained  a complete 
victory,  and  was  baptised  by  St.  Remi.  On  this  occasion,  owing  to  a vision 
of  St.  Clotilda,  the  lilies  (Iris)  were  substituted  in  the  arms  of  France  for  the 
three  frogs,  or  toads,  which  Clovis  had  hitherto  borne  on  his  shield.  In  the 
pictures  of  St.  Clotilda,  she  is  generally  represented  attended  by  an  angel 
holding  a shield  on  which  are  the  three  Fleurs  de  Lys.  This  occurred  early  in 
the  sixth  century.  Louis  VII.,  in  consequence  of  a dream,  assumed  it  as  his 
device  in  1137,  when  engaged  in  the  second  expedition  of  the  Crusaders,  and 
the  Iris  flower  soon  became  celebrated  in  France  as  the  Fleur  de  Louis , which 
was  first  contracted  into  Fleur  de  Luce,  and  afterwards  into  Fleur  de  Lys,  or 
Fleur  de  Lis  (Lily-flower — although  it  has  no  affinity  to  the  Lily),  and  was 
incorporated  in  the  arms  of  France,  and  formed  one  of  the  embellishments  of 
the  crown. 

Another  historical  plant  is  the  Broom,  to  which  the  Plantagenets  owe  their 
name.  According  to  Skinner,  the  house  of  Anjou  derived  the  name  of 
Plantagenet  from  Fulke,  the  first  earl  of  that  name,  who,  it  is  said,  having 
killed  his  brother  in  order  that  he  might  enjoy  his  principality,  afterwards, 
touched  by  remorse,  undertook  a pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  as  a work  of  atone- 
ment ; and  being  there  soundly  scourged  with  Broom-twigs,  which  grew 
plentifully  on  the  spot,  he  ever  after  took  the  surname  of  Plantagenet,  and 
bore  the  Genet  as  his  personal  cognizance,  which  was  retained  by  his  noble 
posterity.  Another  legend,  however,  relates  that  this  badge  was  first  adopted 
by  Gefroi,  Earl  of  Anjou,  the  father  of  Henry  II.,  and  husband  of  Matilda, 
Empress  of  Germany.  Passing  on  his  way  to  the  battlefield  through  a rocky 
pathway',  on  either  side  of  which  bushes  of  yellow  Broom  clung  firmly  to  the 
boulders,  or  upheld  the  crumbling  earth,  Gefroi  broke  off  a branch  and  fixed 
it  as  a plume  in  his  cap,  saying,  “Thus  shall  this  golden  plant  ever  be  my 
cognizance — rooted  firmly  among  rocks,  and  yet  upholding  that  which  is 
ready  to  fall.”  He  afterwards  took  the  name  of  Plantagenet  ( Flanta  genista) 
and  transmitted  it  to  his  princely  posterity.  His  son  Henry  was  called  the 
Royal  Sprig  of  Genista,  and  the  Broom  continued  to  be  the  family  device 
down  to  the  last  of  the  Plantagenets,  Richard  III. 

The  Hawthorn  is  the  distinguishing  badge  of  tho  royal  houso  of  Tudor. 
When  Richard  III.  was  slain  at  Bosworth,  his  body  was  plundered  of  its 
armour  and  ornaments.  The  crown  was  hidden  by  a soldier  in  a Hawthorn- 
bush,  but  was  soon  found  and  carried  back  to  Lord  Stanley,  who,  placing  it 
on  the  head  of  his  son-in-law,  saluted  him  aB  King  Henry  VII.  To  com- 
memorate this  picturesque  incident,  tho  house  of  Tudor  assumed  the  device  of 
a crown  in  a bush  of  fruited  Hawthorn. 

The  Gentian  (Gen/iana)  was  so  called  aftor  Gentius,  King  of  Illyria,  who 
first  discovered  the  medical  virtues  of  this  bittor  plant.  Gontius  having 
imprisoned  the  ambassadors  sent  to  his  court  by  tho  Romans,  they  invaded 
his  kingdom,  conquered  it,  and  led  tho  royal  botanist  and  his  family  in 
triumph  through  the  streets  of  Rome.  Tho  old  name  of  this  flower  was  Gcntiana 
cruciata,  and  it  was  also  called  S.  Ladislai  /leg is  herba,  in  regard  to  which  lattor 
appellation,  thore  is  a curious  legend  : During  the  roign  of  King  Ladislas,  tho 
whole  of  Hungary  was  alllicted  with  tho  plague.  Compassionating  his  unfor- 
tunate subjects  who  were  dying  by  thousands,  tho  pious  king  prayod  that  if 
ho  shot  an  arrow  into  tho  air,  tho  Almighty  would  vouchsafe  to  guide  it  to  tho 
root  of  somo  herb  that  might  bo  employed  cffioaoiously  in  arresting  the  torriblo 
plague.  Tho  king  discharged  an  arrow,  and,  in  falling,  it  oloft  tho  root  of  tho 
Cruciata  (Gentian),  which  was  at  once  tried,  and  found  to  possoss  tho  most 
astonishing  curativo  powors  whon  administered  to  sufferers. 

A vory  similar  logond  appertains  to  tho  white  and  red  Carlino  Thistles, 
which  dorivo  their  namo  from  Charlomagno  Carl  do  (Iroote,  of  whom  tho 
legond  relates  that — “ a horrible  postilenoo  broko  out  in  his  army,  and  carried 
off  many  thousand  men,  which  grontly  troubled  the  pious  Emperor.  Whoro- 
foro,  ho  prayod  oarnestly  to  God  ; and  in  his  sloop  thoro  appeared  to  him  an 
nngol,  who  shot  nil  arrow  from  tho  cross-bow,  tolling  him  to  mark  tho  plant 
upon  which  it  fell,  for  that  with  that  plant  I10  might  euro  his  army  of  tho 
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peBtilenoe.  And  ho  it  really  happoned.”  The  plant  upon  whioh  tho  arrow 
alighted  was  tho  Carlino  '1'histle,  and,  na  Gerardo  tells  us,  Charlemagne's 
nrniy  was,  through  tho  benelit  of  the  root,  delivered  and  preserved  from  the 
plague. 

A reforonoe  to  tho  Violot  must  oompleto  our  notice  of  historical  plants. 
In  1814  pictures  woro  circulated  in  Franoo  apparently  roprosonting  merely 
n bunch  of  innocent-looking  violets,  but  a closo  scrutiny  of  the  shadows  cast 
by  the  llowors  enabled  tho  careful  observer  to  disoover  portraits  of  the  first 
Mapoloon  and  his  wife  and  son.  Tho  Violet  became  identified  with  tho 
Bonapartists  during  the  Great  Napoleon's  exile  at  Elba.  His  adherents,  in 
allusion  to  the  time  he  was  expected  to  roturn  to  France,  toasted  his  health 
under  the  name  of  Caporal  Violette  “or  the  Mower  that  returns  with  the 
spring.”  Byron  makes  him  take  leave  of  his  adopted  country  in  these 
words  ; — 

“ Farewell  to  thee,  Franco  1 but  when  liberty  rallies 
Once  moro  in  tby  regions,  remember  mo  then  ; 

Tho  violet  grows  in  tho  depth  of  the  valleys, 

Though  withered,  thy  tears  will  unfold  it  again," 


mttoi'k  for  tljc  ®Kccft. 

♦ 

CONSERVATORY  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

Conservatory  must  be  ventilated  freely  rn  favourable  weather,  or  mildew 
and  damping  will  prevail,  and  many  plants  pushing  their  flowers  will  cast 
them  unopened.  But  to  give  air  there  must  be  a gentle  fire,  so  that  for  the 
next  few  weeks  keep  the  fire  going  steadily,  whether  the  temperature  be  mild 
or  severe  ; in  the  case  of  mild  weather,  give  plenty  of  air,  and  have  a look 
round  to  see  if  any  plants  are  suffeiing  from  want  of  water.  A high  night 
temperature  is  most  mischievous,  and  is  the  common  failing  everywhere, 
especially  in  small  gardens. 

Ericas  require  great  care  at  this  season,  as  overmuch  artificial  heat  is 
injurious,  and  damp  and  frost  are  not  much  less  so.  In  mild  weather  give  air, 
and  at  all  times  be  careful  to  avoid  pouring  water  about  the  house,  as  such  a 
course  will  end  in  their  suffering  from  mildew,  which  is  one  of  the  worst 
enemies  with  which  they  have  to  contend. 

Pelargoniums  of  the  decorative  class  must  b9  encouraged  with  the  aid  of 
an  increased  temperature  and  as  much  air  as  weather  will  allow.  It  is  com- 
mon for  them  to  be  assailed  with  green-fly  when  the  new  growth  of  the  season 
commences,  but  if  the  cultivator  is  on  the  look-out,  and  puts  a stop  to  that 
pest  in  good  time  it  may  be  got  rid  of  for  two  months  to  come.  Keep  them 
as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  aud  of  course  avoid  anything  approaching  a 
forcing  process. 

STOVE  AND  ORCHID  HOUSE. 

Epiphyllums  are  most  valuable  for  winter  decoration  under  proper  manage- 
ment. As  they  go  out  of  bloom  repot  or  top-dress  them,  place  in  a warm  and 
light  position  in  the  stove,  and  supply  them  rather  liberally  with  water. 
During  the  summer  season  keep  them  in  a light,  airy  position  in  the  greenhouse, 
and  they  will  be  in  splendid  condition  for  starting  in  heat  in  the  following 
November  for  winter  bloom. 

Orchids  at  rest  that  have  pseudo  bulbs  such  as  the  cattleyas  and  dendro- 
biums  must  be  kept  rather  dry  at  the  roots  for  the  present,  but  those  coming 
into  bloom  will  require  a moderate  degree  of  moisture.  The  plants  in  bloom 
must  be  placed  where  they  will  not  be  subject  to  drip,  as  the  flowers  quickly 
become  discoloured  and  lose  their  beauty  when  water  falls  upon  them.  This 
is  especially  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  odontoglossums,  of  which  several 
beautiful  species  are  now  in  bloom. 

Stove  Plants  in  bloom  at  the  present  time  include  Anthurium  Scher- 
zerianum,  Begonia  fuchsioides,  B.  Roezli,  Eucharis  Sanderi,  Hymenocallis 
macrostephana,  and  Poinsettia  pulcherrima. 


FORCING  AND  ORCHARD  HOUSE. 

Cherries  in  the  forcing  house  must  be  managed  with  great  care,  or  the 
flower  buds  will  fall  prematurely.  Keep  a regular  temperature  of  about  45 
degrees,  letting  it  fall  to  40  degrees  at  night,  and  after  the  trees  have  made  a 
start  raise  the  heat  to  55  degrees,  which  will  suit  them  admirably  for  flowering. 
Let  the  atmosphere^be  rather  moist  at  first,  but  drier  when  the  flowers  begin 
to  open. 

Peaches  and  Nectarine  trees  in  flower  may  be  greatly  helped  by  shaking 
the  trellis,  or  whisking  a light  brush  over  them,  to  disperse  the  pollen.  Rough 
play  with  the  trees  will  do  more  harm  than  good,  but  any  slight  agitation  will 
assist  materially  in  setting  the  fruit. 

Vines  must  be  pruned  without  delay,  or  the  usual  result  of  late  pruning — 
that  is  to  say,  bleeding — will  follow,  and  this  will  injure  the  vines  immensely. 
^ ines  started  will  require  care  during  changeable  weather  to  prevent  injury 
ti  the  young  leaves  by  frost  or  fire,  and  especially  to  guard  against  too  high  a 
D1§ht  temperature.  All  shoots  not  required  for  wood,  and  on  which  no  fruit 
appears  at  the  proper  time,  to  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible,  as,  for  example, 
it  is  not  well  to  allow  two  shoots  at  one  joint,  or  a cluster  of  shoots  where  there 
is  a bend  in  the  leader. 


Strawberries  should  enjoy  as  free  a circulation  of  air  as  the  weather  will 
permit,  and  they  require  as  much  air  and  sun  as  possible  as  soon  as  the  fruit 
begins  to  colour.  Use  no  more  heat  than  needful  to  keep  them  in  free  healthy 
growth,  or  the  crop  will  be  worthless  ; this  fruit  cannot,  in  fact,  be  hurried. 
A temperature  ranging  from  50  deg.  to  60  deg.,  the  latter  with  sun-heat,  will 
be  the  most  suitable. 


FRUIT  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 

Planting  must  be  completed  as  early  as  possible  ; but,  as  the  latter  part 
of  January  is  one  of  the  most  uncertain  times  of  the  whole  year,  the  planter 
must  be  cautious,  and  avoid  taking  up  more  trees  or  making  larger  purchases 
t5an  he  can  deal  with  quickly  and  completely,  for  in  the  midst  of  the  work 
may  come  hard  frost,  a deluge  of  rain,  or  long-continued  snow.  Better  let 
the  trees  lay  in  by  the  heels  a few  weeks  than  plant  them,  unless  the  ground  is 
really  in  a proper  condition. 

Seasonable  Fruits  include  Adams’s  Pearmain,  Golden  Pippin,  Blenheim 
Orange,  and  King  of  Pippins  apples  ; Alicante,  Black  Prince,  Lady  Downes, 
and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  grapes  ; Beurre  d’ Aremberg,  Duchesse  de  Bordeaux, 
and  Glou  Morceau  pears. 


propagating  house,  or  on  a bed  of  warm  hops  or  dung,  and  when  the  shoots 
arc  two  inchos  long  take  them  ofl  and  strike  them. 

Evergreen  Shrubs  should  not  be  transplanted  or  in  any  way  disturbed 
for  a few  weeks  hence. 

Layering  of  hardy  shrubs  may  bo  practised  now  for  increase  of  stock. 
Draw  down  a suitable  branch  and  peg  it  to  tho  ground,  to  mark  where  tho 
tongue  should  bo  cut.  Then  enter  the  knife  on  the  under  side  and  make  an 
incision  half  through  the  wood,  and  turn  tho  knife  toward  the  top  of  the  shoot, 
and  cut  a slit  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a half  long  ; peg  if  down  firm,  and  cover 
tho  tongue  with  an  inch  or  two  of  soil. 

Robes  to  be  planted  as  soon  as  possible,  if  not  already  done.  In  light 
soils  standards  will  thrive  better  if  some  clay  is  dug  in  with  the  manure. 
Roses  on  thoir  own  roots  need  a lighter  soil  than  briers.  Roses  will  not 
thrive  unless  the  ground  is  effectually  drained,  deeply  stirred,  and  liberally 
manured. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  FRAME  GROUND. 

Asparagus  should  be  forced  in  a temperature  ranging  from  45  deg.  to  60 
deg.  ; beyond  65  deg.  it  should  never  bo  allowed  to  rise.  When  the  heat  goes 
down  below  45  deg.  apply  a lining  of  hot  manure  round  the  bed,  and  cover  the 
lining  with  straw  or  thatched  hurdles,  to  shoot  off  wet  and  prevent  cooling 
down  by  wind  or  frost. 

Beans  and  Peas  pushing  through  the  ground  need  some  protection  both 
against  frost  and  vermin.  If  the  weather  is  mild  and  open,  sprinkle  them  slightly 
with  soot  or  plentifully  with  wood  ashes.  This  will  keep  off  elugs  and  snails. 
If  the  weather  is  cold,  and  likely  to  be  severe,  strew  over  them  any  light, 
dry,  warm  material  that  may  be  handy,  such  as  chaff,  waste  hay,  or  even  dry 
flue  earth.  In  places  exposed  to  the  wind,  branches  of  spruce  thrust  in  aslant 
so  as  to  overhang  the  rows  will  be  of  considerable  service,  and  may  save  many 
a promising  piece  of  plant  from  destruction. 

Cabbage. — If  any  likelihood  of  requiring  early  supplies  of  summer  cabbage, 
sow  now  a few  of  the  early-hearting  kinds  in  boxes  or  pans,  and  start  in  a 
gentle  heat. 

Capsicums,  Tomatoes,  and  Egg  Plants  for  early  crops  to  be  sown  at  once, 
and  placed  in  heat.  Use  light  rich  soil,  sow  thin,  and  prick  the  plants  out  to 
strengthen  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough. 

Cauliflowers. — Sow  in  pans  or  shallow  boxes,  and  treat  as  advised  for 
cabbage,  remembering  that  these  are  more  tender  in  constitution,  and  will 
require  a little  more  nursing. 

Celery  to  be  sown  for  very  early  supply.  A small  pan  of  seed  will  suffice. 
L t the  soil  be  rich  and  fine,  the  seed  to  be  very  lightly  covered.  To  prevent 
evaporation,  lay  a Bquare  of  glass  over  the  pan  after  sowing  the  seeds,  but 
remove  it  when  the  plants  appear  above  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

Hotbeds  may  now  be  made  up  for  every  kind  of  early  work.  In  many 
suburban  districts  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  obtain  hot  dung  for  the  purpose,  on 
account  of  the  immense  demand  from  the  beginning  of  February  to  the  end  of 
April.  Where  there  is  any  risk,  the  amateur  should  remember  that  every 
scrap  of  dry  fibrous  material  can  be  made  available  to  increase  the  mass  for 
the  production  of  heat.  Straw,  fern,  mouldy  hay,  and  leaves  are  all  of  value 
to  mix  with  dung,  for  the  continuance  of  the  heat  depends  entirely  on  the  bulk 
of  undecomposed  fibre  in  the  mass. 

Kitchen  Crops  of  every  kind  required  for  spring  sowing  may  be  sown  in 
very  small  breadths,  and  with  the  exercise  of  judgment  as  to  the  prospects  of 
the  weather.  Warm  sheltered  situations  should  be  selected. 

Lettuce. — Sow  a pinch  of  Cabbage  and  Cos  varieties  in  boxes,  as  advised 
for  cabbages  and  cauliflowers. 

Potatoes  of  early  kinds  that  have  made  short,  hard,  purple  sprouts  may 
be  at  once  planted  in  a frame  or  pit  for  securing  an  early  crop.  To  force 
potatoes  it  is  only  necessary  to  have  a gentle  bottom  heat  from  a large  mass  of 
fermenting  material,  such  aB  newly-gathered  leaves,  a bed  of  light  rich  earth 
containing  a good  proportion  of  leaf  mould  and  charred  rubbish,  and  some  old 
frames  and  lights. 

Rhubarb  in  the  open  quarters  to  have  six  inches  of  rotten  dung  heaped 
over  the  crown  of  each  plant,  for  it  is  impossible  to  grow  good  crops  without 
the  aid  of  liberal  dressings  of  manure.  The  roots  may  be  planted  now,  and 
old  stools  divided. 

Vegetables  in  Season  include  asparagus,  beet,  Brussels  sprouts,  tops  of 
Buda,  Jerusalem,  and  Green  Curled  kales,  carrots,  celery,  coleworts,  endive, 
French  beans,  Jerusalem  artichokes,  lettuce,  mushrooms,  onion?,  parsnips, 
rhubarb,  seakale,  salsify,  savoy,  shallots,  and  turnips. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

Thomas  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  London. — Flower  Seeds,  Hardy  Perennials, 
rf'e. — New  Blackberries,  Gooseberries,  and  Fceonies — Hybrid  Gladioli. 

Dobie  and  Mason,  62,  Deansgate,  Manchester. — Reliable  Seeds,  Sfc,,for 
Garden  and  Farm. 

Stuart  and  Mein,  Kelso,  N.B. — Amateurs'  Gardening  Guide. 

Kelway  and  Son,  Langport,  Somerset. — Manual  for  1886,  Seeds,  Bulbs, 
Gladioli,  8(c. 

B.  Soddy,  243,  Walworth  Road,  London. — Spring  Catalogue,  1886. 

Hooper  and  Co.,  Covent  Garden,  London. — Spring  Catalogue. 

J.  Matthews,  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. — Price  List  of 
Flower  Pots,  Roofing  Tiles,  Sfc. 

Lucombe,  Pince,  and  Co.,  Exeter.  — Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Maxime  Cornu,  Museum  Naturelle,  27,  Rue  Cuvier,  Paris.— Seeds 
collected  in  the  year  1885. 


Goats  for  Cottagers. — At  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  British  Goat 
Society  it  was'reported  that  during  the  year  the  committee  have  been  able  to 
supply  some  goats  to  cottagers  on  the  instalment  system,  with  very  satisfactory 
results.  They  believed  that  this  arrangement  with  cottagers,  especially  those 
residing  near  commons,  would  be  found  more  suitable  to  their  requirements 
than  the  suggested  “three  acres  and  a cow,”  and  it  was  hoped  that  as  the 
society  progressed,  and  became  more  generally  known  this  important  benefit 
might  be  considerably  extended.  In  reply  to  an  inquiry,  Mr.  Holmes  Pegler 
(hon.  sec.),  stated  that  cottagers  who  had  been  supplied  with  milch  goats 
almost  invariably  showed  their  appreciation  by  the  regular  payment  of  the 
instalments  agreed  upon.  A discussion  ensued  with  reference  to  a forth- 
coming goat  show,  and  the  conditions  of  entry  for  the  first  volume  of  the 
society’s  herd  book. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE  GROUNDS. 

Dahlias,  of  which  it  is  desired  to  raise  large  stocks,  may  be  started  in  a 
gentle  heat  for  cuttings,  Lay^the  tubers  on  the  soil  over  the  hotbed  in  a 


“THERE  IS  UNQUESTIONABLY”  no  better  remedy  in  tbe  whole  world  for  all 
cough  and  throat  troubles  than  Keating’s  Lozenges — any  medical  man  wiil  assure  you  of 
this  fact.  Relit f is  speedy  ; they  contain  no  strong  acting,  but  only  simple  drugs  ; the  most 
delicate  can  take  them.  Sold  everywhere  in  13|d.  tins. — [Advt.] 


run  gardeners'  magazine. 
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Coraspuffincc. 


EQUAL  PHIZES. 

1 notice  this  query  and  your  reply  at  page  10  of  the  Magazine.  As  1 read 
the  inquiry  the  information  conveyed  is  rather  meagre.  If  it  means  that  two 
equal  seconds  had  been  awarded  as  well  as  the  first,  then  I don’t  wonder  at 
the  committee  being  in  a fix  to  know  what  to  do,  because  I should  say  there 
was  nothing  in  the  schedule  to  warrant  the  judges  in  awarding  the  prizes  in 
such  a manner.  Respecting  equal  first,  it  is  a pretty  generally  recognized 
rule  that  the  first  and  second  prizes  should  be  equally  divided.  In  that  case 
no  second  prize  is  awarded,  and  I have  never  known  any  dissatisfaction  arise 
when  that  course  has  been  adopted,  either  by  the  committee  or  exhibitor. 

J.  C.  C. 


AN  ORCHID  SOCIETY. 

As  an  old  cultivator  of  orchids,  I have  read  with  considerable  interest  Mr. 
Burbidge’s  letter  at  page  23,  in  which  the  formation  of  an  orchid  society  is 
proposed.  I have  read  the  letter  with  care  as  well  as  with  interest,  and 
although  the  casein  favour  of  such  a society  being  established  is  stated  with  great 
ability,  I fail  to  find  any  really  satisfactory  reason  why  effect  should  be  given 
to  the  proposal.  We  are  told  that  the  chrysanthemum,  the  rose,  and  other 
classes  of  flowers  have  societies  specially  devoted  to  them,  and  we  are  then 
asked,  “Why  should  we  not  have  an  orchid  society  ?”  The  fact  that  there 
are  already  so  many  special  societies  is  to  my  mind  one  of  the  strongest  argu- 
ments that  could  be  advanced  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Burbidge’s  views.  In  the 
first  place  the  subscriptions  to  the  several  societies  impose  a heavy  tax  upon 
those  who  occupy  a leading  position  in  the  horticultural  world,  and  in  the 
second  the  multiplication  of  special  societies  weakens  the  general  societies, 
such  as  those  at  South  Kensington,  Regent’s  Park,  and  Old  Trafford.  It  may 
of  course  be  said  that  no  one  is  compelled  to  contribute  to  the  funds  of  all  the 
societies.  Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  compulsion,  but  I know  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  for  leading  horticulturists  to  refuse  to  subscribe  to  any 
movement  without  giving  offence  to  those  directly  interested-  As  regards  the 
influence  of  the  special  societies  upon  the  great  general  societies,  I am 
persuaded  that  we  require  at  the  present  time  a concentration  rather  than  a 
diffusion  of  effort.  The  large  societies  should  be  more  strongly  supported  by 
cultivators  of  the  several  classes  of  plants  that  obtain  attention  at  the  present 
time,  not  only  by  their  becoming  members  or  Fellows  as  the  case  may  be,  but 
by  their  contributing  liberally  to  the  exhibitions  the  subjects  in  which  they 
take  a special  interest.  Were  they  to  do  this  they  would,  in  most  cases,  have 
sufficient  influence  to  prevent  their  favourites  being  neglected  to  any 
appreciable  extent.  But  the  multiplication  of  small  associations  so 
materially  weakens  the  large  societies  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for 
them  to  perform  their  work  in  a thoroughly  efficient  manner.  It  is  idle  to 
suppose  that  if  two  or  three  exhibitions  of  orchids  are  held  annually  unaer  the 
auspices  of  a special  society  that  the  exhibitions  at  Regent’s  Park  and 
Manchester  would  not  suffer  in  consequence.  There  are  but  a certain  number 
of  orchid  growers  who  exhibit,  and  if  there  is  any  material  increase  in  the 
annual  exhibitions  some  must  necessarily  suffer.  Mr.  Burbidge  evidently  has 
no  idea  that  the  proposed  orchid  society  would  be  otherwise  than  beneficial  to 
the  great  central  bodies,  for  he  says  “ it  would  strengthen  the  hands  ” of  those 
societies  which  at  present  “open  their  lists  to  orchid  growers.”  Or,  in  other 
words,  the  proposed  orchid  society  would  provide  a certain  portion  of  the 
money  offered  as  prizes  for  orchids  at  London,  Edinburgh,  or  Manchester. 
But  I believe  that  the  providing  of  prize  money  by  outsiders  is  a source  of 
weakness  rather  than  of  strength,  and,  generally  speaking,  it  has  a demora- 
lizing effect.  There  are  other  objections  to  the  scheme,  but  I am  afraid  of 
occupying  too  much  of  your  space  ; but  I must  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the 
existing  societies  are  quite  sufficient  for  encouraging  cultivators,  and  dealing 
with  novelties  as  they  make  their  appearance.  A Veteran  Orchxdist. 


Replies  to  Queries. 

/y.  L. — Your  Marechal  Niel  is  probably  too  cold  and  wot  at  the  roots  for 
the  temperature  overhead.  Time  will  mend  the  ma  tir,  and  the  less  it  grows 
for  the  present  the  better. 

Beepham.— It  will  be  more  effectual  to  dust  the  ground  amongst  young 
plants,  and  especially  seed  beds,  when  the  slugs  come  forth  with  milder 
weather.  To  dig  in  lime  will  not  improve  the  cane  at  all. 

j/.  p, — Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  is  located  at  50,  Parlia- 
ment Street,  Westminster.  The  United  Gardeners’  Benefit  Society  is  in 
charge  of  Mr.  McElroy,  gardener,  Campden  Hill,  Kensington. 

Names  of  Plants.— F.  G.  Whitby.— Linum  trigynum.  G.  S.— Tabernai. 
montana  Camassa  ; 2,  Sericographis  Ghiesbrechtiana;  3,  Rivina  humilis  ; 4, 
Griffinia  hyacinthina.  W.  F. — 1,  idonochaetum  sericeum  multiflorum  ; 2, 
Sparmannia  Africana  ; 3,  Salvia  Bruanti.  Amateur.— 1,  Cypripedium  insigne  ; 
2,  Dendrobium  moniliforme. — B.  P. — 1,  Hibbertia  volubilis ; 2,  Isolepis 
gracilis  ; 3,  Cyperus  alternifolius  ; 4,  Coprosma  Baueriaua ; 5,  Jasminum 
nudiflorum  ; 6,  Abutilon  vexillarium. 

Bouvardias.— E.  Bristow.— The  bouvardias  appear  to  be  very  badly 
infested  with  the  pineapple  scale,  Coccus  bromeliffl,  and  red  spider,  and  we 
would  suggest  dipping  the  plants  that  are  not  in  bloom  in  some  approved 
insecticide  as  the  best  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  pests.  The  examples  in 
flower  should  have  their  leaves  sponged  with  a mixture  similar  to  that  in 
which  the  others  are  dipped.  Sponging  the  leaves  will  be  very  tedious,  but 
you  must  either  adopt  an  efficient  remedy  or  destroy  the  stock.  Gishurst 
Compound  and  Nicotine  Soap  are  both  excellent  insecticides,  and  should  be 
used  of  as  high  a degree  of  strength  as  is  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the 
plants. 

Grapes  for  Greenhouse.—  Constant  Reader.— The  two  grapes  most  suitable 
for  a greenhouse  are  Buckland  Sweetwater  and  Black  Hamburgh,  and  as  the 
last-mentioned  is  decidedly  the  best,  and  usually  the  most  highly  esteemed, 
the  two  varieties  should  be  planted  in  the  proportion  of  one  cane  of  Buckland 
Sweetwater  to  three  of  the  Black  Hamburgh.  It  will  not  be  advisable  to 
attempt  the  culture  of  the  Alicante  and  other  of  the  late  varieties  in  the 
greenhouse,  as  they  require  a higher  temperature  than  they  can  have  without 
injury  to  the  general  stock  of  plants,  and  it  will  moreover  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  keep  the  fruit  in  good  condition  far  into  the  winter  because  of  the 
moisture  rising  from  the  plants  occupying  the  stages.  The  climber  of  which 
you  send  a spray  can  be  grown  most  successfully  in  the  greenhouse.  It 
cannot  be  named  without  flowers. 


©frttuarg* 

♦ 

Recently,  after  a long  illness,  Mr.  David  Parry,  many  years  gardener  at  Gwaeny-nog 
Hall,  Denbigh. 

Recently,  Miss  M.  D.  Mutrie,  the  accomplished  painter  of  flowers  and  fruit,  and 
freauent  exhibitor  of  pictures  at  Burlington  House  and  elsewhere. 

A few  days  since  Mr.  William  Brown,  Florist,  of  HendoD,  was  found  drowned  in  a 
well  in  the  nurseiy.  It  appears  from  the  statement  of  particulars,  that  the  cover 
was  on  the  well,  and  this  imports  into  the  case  a peculiar  difficulty. 

On  the  9th  inst.,  Mr.  James  Fergusson,  F.R.S.,  the  eminent  author  of  the  “ History 
of  Architecture  ” and  of  the  “ Inquiry  Into  the  True  Principles  of  Beauty  in  Art. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  celebrated  article  on  “ StoneheDge,’’  in  the  Quarterly 
Review  and  of  a work  on  “ Rude  Stone  Monuments,”  in  which  he  endeavoured 
to  connect  the  so-called  Druidical remains  in  the  Westof  England  and  in  Brittany 
with  the  history  of  the  Celtic  races,  and  more  especially  the  events  of  the 
Arthurian  age.  It  was  under  his  direction  that  Miss  North’s  Picture  Gallery, 
iu  the  Royal  Gardens,  Iiew,  was  constructed,  and  it  represents  his  conclusions  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  Greek  temples  were  illuminated.  His  age  was  (8 
years.  


3Luto. 

♦ 

KEEPING  PIGS  NEAR  LONDON. 

It  is  generally  believed  by  residents  in  the  suburbs  of  London  that  the  keeping 
of  pigs  is  altogether  prohibited  by  recent  Acts  having  reference  to  sanitary 
matters.  A case,  full  of  instruction  on  the  subject,  is  now  before  us,  and  will 
prove  of  considerable  interest  to  many  of  our  readers. 

At  Wandsworth,  Mr.  Sheil  heard  a summons  for  keeping  pigs  in  an  unfit 
place  in  Southfields,  Wandsworth,  the  proceedings  being  instituted  by  the 
Local  Board  of  Works.  Mr.  W.  W.  Young,  solicitor  to  the  Board,  said  three 
persons  were  summoned.  There  were  five  piggeries,  in  which  200  animals  were 
kept  without  any  drainage,  the  manure  being  thrown  over  the  land  and 
causing  a nuisance.  Mr.  Sheil  held  that  ho  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  drain- 
age, and  said  he  had  to  decide  that  the  place  was  unfit,  however  clean  the  pigs 
might  be  kept.  In  the  summons  against  a man  named  Oaks  it  was  stated  that 
he  had  45  pigs,  but  they  were  236  feet  from  the  road  and  280  feet  from  tho 
houses.  Mr.  Sheil  looked  at  the  plan  of  the  locality,  and  said  the  piggeries 
were  surrounded  by  open  land.  Mr.  Young  contended  that  the  place  was 
unfit,  as  the  pigs  caused  a nuisance.  Mr.  Sheil  suggested  to  Mr.  N oung  to  go 
to  the  Legislature,  who  had  not  the  courage  to  prohibit  the  keeping  of  pigs  in 
the  metropolis.  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Young,  Dr.  B.  A.  Lamproy,  assistant 
medical  officer  of  health,  was  called,  and  he  stated  that  the  pigs  were  in  a 
filthy  condition  and  caused  a nuisance.  Mr.  Richard  Boyd,  assistant  manager 
of  the  Royal  l’aper  Mills,  Garrett  Lane,  said  the  smell  from  the  piggeries, 
though  they  were  500  yards  distant,  was  abominable.  Mr.  Young  statod  that 
thoy  had  some  of  the  inhabitants  present  who  would  give  similar  evidence.  Mr. 
Sheil  decided  against  the  Board,  and  said  Mr.  Young  could  indict  thodofendant 
or  proceed. under  the  other  section  of  tho  Act  of  l’arliamout  for  koeping  pigs  in 
a dirty  state.  As  the  Legislature  allowed  pigs  to  he  kept  in  tho  metropolis, 
how  could  he  say  that  a placo  was  unfit  when  it  was  surrounded  by  open  land  f 
lie  wished  the  Boards  would  confer  together  and  resolve  to  ask  the  Legislature 
to  pass  an  Act  to  prevent  the  keeping  of  pigs  within  the  police-oourt  districts 
without  a licence,  as  it  was  monstrous  that  persons  should  bo  allowed  to  poison 
others  for  their  own  profit.  Mr.  Young  said  tho  question  was  under  considera- 
tion. Tho  summons  wns  dismissed,  Mr.  Sheil  holding  that  there  was  no  proof 
of  a nuisance  within  tho  meaning  of  tho  Act.  rI  ho  other  summonses  wore 
withdrawn. 
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CO VENT  GARDEN, 


Fruit. 

pples  per^sieve  2s.  < 

pples,  American,  per  bar.  10s.  < 

obs,  Kent per  100  lbs.  25s.  * 

rapes  .... M ~ P®r  lb.  Is. 

0mons per  case  10s. ' 

ears,  Dessert per  doz.  Is.  < 

ears ..per  i-sieve  2s.  < 

ine-apples,  English,  per 

lb Is.  01.  „ Is.  61. 

’ine-apples,  St.  Michaels, 


. Od.  to  3 1.  6d. 
.01.  ,,r0i.  Od. 
. Od.  „3Ps.  Od. 
. Od.  „ 4s.  61. 
. Od.  „12s.  Od. 
. Od.  „ 2s.  0d. 
. Od.  ,,  4s.  Od. 


Vegetables. 

Artichokes,  Globe,  per  ilz.  4s.  6d. 

Beet per  doz.  Is.  Od. 

Beans,  French  ....per lb.  is.  Oil. 
Brussels  Sprouts  ..peril).  0 s.  3d. 

Cabbages per  doz.  Is.  6d. 

Carrots per  bun.  0s.  4d. 

Cauliflowers per  doz.  2s.  Oil. 

Celery per  bun.  Is.  Od. 

Coleworts,  per  doz.  hunch.  4s.  Oil. 
Cucumbers  .. ...  „ .. . . each  Is.  Oil. 

Endive per  doz.  Is.  Od. 

Garlic  Per  lb.  Os.  4.(1. 

Herbs  per  hunch  0s.  3d. 

Horse-radish per  bun.  8s.  Oil. 

Lettuces,  Cabbage,  per  doz.  Is.  Oil. 

hecks... per  bun.  0s.  3d. 

Mushrooms  — _.  per  basket  Is.  Od. 

Onions per  bushel  3s.  0d. 

Onions  per  bunch  Os.  4d 

Parsley per  bun.  0s.  .Id. 

Parsnips per  doz.  Is.  Oil. 

Radishes  _ per  doz.  bunch  Is.  Oil. 

SalHify  per  bun.  Is.  Od. 

•Savoys per  doz.  2s.  Od. 

Small  Saladlng  ..per  pun.  Os.  3d. 

Spinach  per  bushel  4s.  Od. 

Tomatoes  ........  per  lb.  Is.  0a. 

Turnips  .... per  bunch  Os.  (id. 

Shallots  per  lb.  0s.  3d. 


Rs.  Od, 
2 1.  Od. 
2s.  Od. 
0s.  4il. 
2s.  Od. 
Ob.  Oil. 
3s,  Od. 
2s.  Gil. 
Os.  Od. 
Is.  Od. 
2 s.  (1 1. 
0s.  Od. 
0s.  4d. 
4s.  Od. 
Si.  Od. 
Os.  1 1. 

Is.  Od. 
4s.  Od. 
OS  '-I. 
0s  6 1 

Is.  Od. 
2s.  Od. 
Is.  0d. 
3s.  od. 
0s.  Id. 
6s.  Od. 

is.  i;  I. 
(is.  s I. 
0s.  Od. 


Cot  Flower?. 

Abutilons..  ..per  doz.  bun.  2s.  01.  „ 4s.  01. 
Azaleas  ..par  doz.  sprays  Is.  Od.  „ Is.  Oil. 
Bouvardias  ... ...  per  bunch  Is.  0d.  ,,  Is  61. 

Callas per  doz.  ts.  0d.  „ 8s.  Od. 

Camellias,  per  doz.  blooms  3s,  Od.  ,,  0s.  Od. 
Carnations,  per  doz.  blms.  Is  61.  „ 2s.  01. 
Cyclamens,  per  do1*,  blms.  0s.  01.  ,,  0).  3d. 
Kpiphyllums,  per  doz.  blms.  0s.  91.  ,,  is.  Od. 
Eucharis,  per  doz.  blooms  4s,  Od.  ,,  Os.  Od. 
Gardenias,  per  doz.  blooms  7s.  Od.  ,,18s.  01. 
Heliotropes, per  doz.  sprays  0s.  6d.  ,,  0s.  Sd. 
Hyacinths,  Roman,  por 

doz.  sprays  ....  - Is.  0d.  „ 2s.  Oil. 

Lapagerlas,  per  doz.  blms.  2s.  01.  ,,  3s.  04. 
Marguerites,  per  doz.  bun.  4S.  Od.  ,,  0s.  Oil. 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  bun.  4s.  Od.  0s.  Od. 
Pelargoniums,  Zonal,  per 

doz.  trusses  0a.  8d.  ,,  Is.  Od. 

Poinsettias,  por  doz.  beads  4s.  01.  ,,  8s.  Od. 

Roses per  doz.  blms.  2s.  Oil.  ,,  4s.  0 I . 

Roses,  Tea.. per  doz.  blms.  2s.  01.  „ 3 1.  Od. 
Trop.-eoluw  . .por  doz.  bun,  2s.  01.  ,,  3 i.  Od. 

Tuberoses per  doz.  Is.  01.  „ Is.  Od  . 

Tulips per  doz.  blooms  Is.  Od.  „ Is.  01. 

Violets per  doz.  bun.  Is.  Od.  ,,  Is.  04. 

Violets,  do  Panne,  per  bun.  4s.  Od.  ,,  6s.  Oil. 
Violets,  Czar  Is.  01.  „ 2s.  Oil. 


BOROUGH  ANI>  SPITALF1KLD3. 


Potatoes. 


Regouts  .. ..  

, ...por  ton 

80s.  to  12 's. 

Magnum  Bonmn  u_. 

. . . por  ton 

($6s.  , 

, 1UUS. 

Reading  Hero  . . — . 

. . . por  ton 

00s.  , 

, 70s. 

Scutch  Champion 

. . . por  ton 

.50s.  , 

, 70.*  e 

Victorias  

. . per  ton 

70s.  , 

, 100s, 

.Green  Fruit.  Messrs.  Konllng  and  Hunt 
repo 1 1 : Domini  1 for  Oranges  is  somewhat 
better,  but  I, onions  remain  without  alt  "ra- 
tion ; more  enquiry  for  Nuts  of  all  dimcrlp- 
tiou ; American  Apples  are  dull  of  sale  ; 
Valencia  Onions  si'lllng  more  freul>  ; over 
supplies  of  Valencia  un  i Sicilian  Mandarin 
Oranges  have  oilttM'  l prices  to  rule  very  low  ; 
St.  MichtlOl  Pino  Apples  are  in  request. 
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D. 

of 

M. 

D. 

of 

w. 

Annivkusahieh,  Fhhtivai.s, 
OCCURRENCE!),  HISTORICAL  NoUtM,  Ao. 

Sum. 

Moon, 

Hum  Water  at 

M.trnp. 
ii  vrK.ol 
ID  yrn. 

wick, 

OOCiriDH  IM 

Flower.  Dey 

1 

Yr. 

IliaoH, 

HoutllH 

After 

Noon. 

Sets. 

RiHOfl. 

After. 

Sots. 

Morn. 

London  Bridge. 

1 Liverpool  Dook. 

Morn. 

Aftor. 

Morn. 

Aftor. 

1886 

II.  M. 

M.  8. 

11.  M. 

11.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

II.  M. 

11.  M. 

II.  M. 

DBG. 

1884 

‘24 

B 

3rd  Sunday  after  Epiphany. 

7 52 

12  23 

4 33 

10  30 

9 53 

4 42 

5 4 

1 43 

2 7 

S8’3 

Oalanthe  WilliamHi  

25 

M 

PrinouHH  Roy  ill  marriod.  1858. 

7 51 

12  3(1 

4 3 4 

11  42 

10  20 

5 27 

5 49 

2 29 

2 52 

88'4 

().  lutoa 

Brazil.  26 

26 

Tu 

Sydney,  Now  South  WateH,  founded,  1788. 

7 50 

12  49 

4 36 

Morn. 

10  49 

6 11 

6 35 

3 14 

8 36 

38  5 

Cattlnyn  Warscnwic/.i  ... 

27 

W 

( Last,  Quarter,  111.  31m.  morn. 

7 49 

13  1 

4 38 

0 51 

11  10 

C 69 

7 25 

4 0 

4 24 

38-6 

Oyprinofliuni  Moir.ax 

(lard.  hyb.  27 

28 

Th 

Hatfclo  of  Aliwiil,  1816. 

7 48 

13  13 

4 40 

1 59 

11  48 

7 52 

8 22 

4 50 

5 17 

38  8 

rt» 

F 

Ooortfo  III.  died,  1820. 

7 46 

13  24, 

4 42 

3 2 

Aftor. 

8 56 

9 33 

5 47 

0 21 

38  9 

Kpidondrum  vitelliuum 

30 

S 

King  Charles  I.  beheaded,  1619. 

7 45 

13  33 

4 44 

4 0 

1 > 

10  14 

10  52 

i:  .’,7 

7 39 

38  9 

Liolia  HiiporbiouB  

J^OYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Tho  PRESIDENT,  COUNCIL,  and  FELLOWS  of  tho  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  will  hold  tlielr  FIRST  ANNUAL  DINNER  on  TUESDAY,  Fkijruart  9,  l ho  day 
of  the  Annual  General  Mooting,  the  President,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  in  the 
chair.  Tho  dinner  will  bo  hold  at  tho  Criterion  at  Half-Past  Six  p.m.  precisely. 

Tickets  30s.  each  (including  wino),  must,  bo  applied  for  on  or  before  Saturday, 
February  (i.  Further  information  and  tiokots  can  bo  obtainod  from  Wm.  Leo,  Esq., 
Downside,  Loathorhoad,  or  at  tho  Ollleo  of  tho  Royal  Horticultural  Sooiety,  South 
Kensington. 

N.B. — Each  Follow  oan  purchase  one  extra  ticket  for  a friend.  

UDDERSFIELD  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY.— The  THIRD 
ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  will  be  held  in  tho  Town  Hall,  Huddersfield,  on 
l it  1 DAY  and  SATURDAY,  November  12  and  13,1886.  John  Bell,  Hon.  Sec. 

rpilE  FOURTH  TAUNTON  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW  is  fixed  to 
I take  placo  THURSDAY,  November  tho  18th,  188S,  when  several  valnable  and  special 
Prizes  will  be  offored.  Schedules  will  be  issued  without  delay,  and  may  bo  obtained  from 
tho  lion,  secretary  and  treasurer,  Rob.  H.  Potnter,  The  Nurseries,  Taunton 

auction  Saha  for  tfje  ^Ensuing  HJEeeft. 

Tuesday,  January  26. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
Rooms,  67  and  68,  Cheapside ; Orchids. 

Wednesday,  January  27. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  and  68,  Cheapside  ; Lilium  auratum  and  others,  Roses,  and  Plants,  &c. 
Wednesday,  January  27. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  the  Exotic  Nursery, 
Tooting ; Nursery  Stock. 

Friday,  January  29. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67 
and  68,  Cheapside  ; Orchids. 


THE  GARDEN  ORACLE  for  1886  is  on  the  same  plan  as  former  issues,  the  present 
being  the  twenty-eighth  publication  of  this  work.  It  contains  complete  lists  of  the 
New  Plants,  New  Flowers,  and  New  Fruits,  and  a Complete  List  of  the  New  Parliament. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. — Post  free  from  the  Office,  4,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  London  E.C. 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  One  Copy,  2$d. : 3 Months,  3s. : 6 Months,  6s. : One' 
Year,  11s.  6d.  (including  the  Christmas  Number).  To  America,  Australia,  Belgium, 
Canada,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  India,  Italy,  Spain,  Sweden,  and 
Switzerland,  14s.  per  annum. 


SCALE  OP  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS.  — Five  lines  and 

under,  body  type,  2s.  6d. ; each  additional  line,  6d. ; half  a column,  £ 1 15s. ; a 
column,  £3  ; one  page,  £9. 

Advertisements  for  the  Current  Number  must  be  sent  not  later  than  Wednesday,  and 
for  Monthly  Parts  not  later  than  the  24th  of  each  Month,  addressed  to  the  Advertisement 
Office  of  the  Gardeners’  Magazine,  148  and  149,  Aldersgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  of  HORTICULTURAL  or  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES  and 
SHOWS  are  inserted  on  the  Leader  Page  at  Is.  per  line. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  OF  SITUATIONS  VACANT,  or  from  persons  seeking  employ- 
ment, Is.  each  four  lines  (28  words),  and  3d.  per  line  after. 
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W-fyt  0arlrmts, 

SATURDAY,  JANUARY  23,  1886. 


Special  Societies  have  served  so  many  useful  purposes  that  we 
are  usually  much  more  disposed  to  encourage  them  than  to  make 
discovery  of  their  weak  points  or  diminish  the  ardour  of  their  pro- 
moters. But  even  such  admirable,  because  special,  organizations 
must  be  kept  within  reasonable  limits,  more  especially  in  any  given 
locality.  The  proposal  to  establish  an  Orchid  Society  raises  the 
cpiestion,  because  it  appears  to  make  appeal  to  a locality  where  special 
societies  are  sufficiently  numerous  already.  If  the  lovers  of 
orchids  desire  to  establish  for  their  own  special  use  a centre  of  cor- 
respondence and  of  mutual  action  in  the  interests  of  their  favourite 
pursuit,  there  can  be  no  great  difficulty  in  carrying  into  effect  the 
proposition  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge.  Indeed,  in  the  face  of  a want 
generally  and  deeply  felt,  the  thing  need  be  no  sooner  said  than 
done,  although  it  may  prove  somewhat  difficult  to  pull  the  strings 
effectually  from  Dublin.  That,  however,  is  a matter  of  compara- 
tively small  importance  as  compared  with  another  that  demands 
more  than  a moment’s  consideration. 

It  is  proposed  to  render  the  Orchid  Society  in  a measure  auxiliary 
to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  a sort  of  feeder  or  “ rate  in  aid.” 
No.  1,082,  New  Series.— Vol.  XXIX. 


Whether,  if  efficiently  organized,  it  will  prove  to  bo  so  remains  to  bo 
seen,  for  it  cannot  be  predicated  of  it  that  it  must  prove  a source  of 
strength  and  not  of  weakness.  But  it  must  be  evident  to  all 
observers  that  a connection  with  South  Kensington  must  be  estab- 
lished in  one  way  or  other,  and  it  may  be  not  the  less  evident 
that  very  much  of  the  life  of  the  thing  must  be  derived  from  that 
house  of  call  for  all  the  talents  in  horticulture.  This  point  being 
clearly  apprehended  there  comes  into  view  a matter  of  fact  that  has 
hitherto  obtained  but  slight  attention,  and  it  is  that  the  supporters 
of  special  movements  there  are  few  in  number,  and  heavily  burdened 
with  the  special  societies  that  in  so  large  a degree  are  dependent 
upon  them  for  money,  time,  and  talent.  To  be  a member  of  a 
committee  there  means  to  be  liable,  in  the  way  of  politeness,  for  the 
solvency  of  innumerable  undertakings.  In  the  way  of  the  law  the 
liabilities  are  few,  but  there  is  ever  a cause  in  need  of  help,  and  its 
high  claims  are  not  to  be  lightly  ignored  by  men  whose  sympathies 
run  parallel  with  many  forms,  perhaps  with  all  forms,  of  horticul- 
tural endeavour.  There  have  been  indications  of  late  that  the 
habitues  of  South  Kensington  are  somewhat  disposed  to  chafe  at 
the  frequency  of  appeals  to  their  public  spirit  and  generosity.  The 
Pelargonium  Society  was  dissolved  while  yet  in  a thriving  state, 
because  the  men  who  had  to  find  the  ways  and  means  saw  that  it 
could  be  kept  going  only  by  the  exercise  of  pressure  on  its  diminish- 
ing circle  of  friends,  and  it  was  honourably  abolished,  and  its  sur- 
plus of  funds  handed  over  to  another  special  society  having  at  least 
kindred  aims.  It  is  not  for  us  to  say  that  any  existing  society 
might  with  advantage  be  similarly  disposed  of,  but  we  can  with  safety 
say  that  the  supporters  of  special  societies  are  comparatively  few  in 
number,  and  always  include  a certain  number  of  persons  who  are  as 
heavily  taxed  as  they  can  bear  to  be  in  their  behalf.  Each  society 
gathers  up  a school  of  adherents,  but  it  makes  appeal  at  last  to  a 
school  that  has  a kind  of  universal  character,  out  of  which  both 
men  and  money  are  taken  for  a considerable  variety  of  special 
undertakings. 

Orchid  growers  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  form  and  sustain  a 
society,  and  if  the  need  for  such  a thing  is  felt  a moderate  amount  of 
energy  prudently  bestowed  will  suffice  to  start  the  thing  with  a pros- 
pect of  success.  But  we  do  hope  that  those  who  are  favourable  to  the 
project  will  consider  how  the  case  stands  in  respect  of  South 
Kensington.  Is  the  proposed  society  the  more  likely  to  strengthen 
or  weaken  the  venerable  R.H.S.  ? The  first  duty  of  all  in  this  con- 
nection is  to  sustain  the  parent  society,  and  perhaps  a concentration 
of  energies  may  be  more  favourable  to  that  end  than  any  kind  of 
diffusion.  And,  agaiu,  is  it  to  be  expected  that  the  men  who  bear 
the  burden  of  committee  work  and  the  judging  of  the  exhibitions, 
and  who  subscribe  liberally  to  the  many  undertakings  that  are 
promoted  up  there,  are  to  be  looked  to  for  the  means  to  make  and 
manage  the  proposed  new  undertaking  1 

It  is  not  for  any  one  to  say  that  there  is  no  further  need  for 
special  societies,  and  we  shall  not  seek  to  damp  the  ardour  of  those 
who  are  now  contemplating  an  addition  to  the  number.  But  the 
matters  mentioned  above  appear  to  us  to  be  of  practical  importance. 
A new  society,  to  be  successful,  must  appeal  to  a constituency  not 
already  heavily  weighted  with  the  care  of  special  institutions,  and  it 
must  give  promise  of  strength  to  the  R.H.S.  or  it  will  fail  to  attract 
the  sympathies  of  earnest  horticulturists.  Whatever  the  short- 
comings of  the  chartered  corporation,  its  usefulness  in  the  present 
and  its  fortune  in  the  future  depend  on  the  concentration  within  its 
boundaries  of  the  energies  of  horticulturists  generally,  inclusive  of 
specialists  and  all  varieties  of  horticultural  taste  and  talent.  If  an 
Orchid  Society  is  established,  will  it  improve  on  the  Orchid  Confer- 
ence, and  where  will  it  call  its  forces  together  1 


Mr.  A.  Higgins  has  been  engaged  as  gardener  at  Ashleys  Hall, 
Berkhampstead,  the  residence  of  A.  F.  Lucas,  Esq. 

Mr.  John  Stringer  has  been  engaged  as  gardener  by  W.  B.  Paget, 
Esq. , Southfield,  Loughborough,  Leicestershire. 

An  Exhibition  of  Local  Manufactures  will  he  held  at  Bir- 
mingham in  connection  -with  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association. 
It  will  be  opened  September  1. 

The  Queen’s  Speech  states  that  measures  for  “ facilitating  the 
sale  of  glebe  lands  in  a manner  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the 
rural  population,”  and  “removing  the  difficulties  which  prevent  the 
easy  and  cheap  transfer  of  land,”  will  be  submitted  in  the  course  of 
the  Session. 
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January  23,  1886. 


A Pocket  Handbook  to  the  Flora  of  the  Alps  is  being  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  A.  W.  Bennett  for  the  use  of  tourists. 

Reading  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  its  exhibitions  June  2 
and  August  26. 

Huddersfield  Chrysanthemum  Show  will  bo  held  November 
12  and  13. 

Royal  Northern  Horticultural  Society. — At  a meeting  of  the 
acting  directors,  Mr.  Councillor  Lyon  was  elected  Chairman,  and 
Major  Orombie,  Vice-Chairman  for  the  present  year. 

Odontoglossum  Andersonianum,  bearing  flowers  with  double 
labellums,  columns,  &c.,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  O’Brien  at  the 
January  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Committee  of  the  R.H.S. 

Extraordinary  Tithes  will  obtain  the  attention  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bolton,  M.P.,  who  will  introduce  a 
Bill  for  their  abolition.  The  revolt  against  them  brings  the  law  into 
contempt,  and  of  that  mischief  we  have  seen  too  much  of  late  years. 

Forests  of  France  cover  only  twenty-two  million  acres,  the  extent 
of  the  country  being  over  two  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  or 
128,000,000  acres.  One  hundred  years  back  the  acreage  of  forest 
amounted  to  about  twenty  times  the  present  total. 

A Double  Lapageria  has  been  forwarded  to  us  by  Mr.  James 
Martin,  gardener  to  C.  N.  Kidd,  Esq.,  Dartford,  Kent.  It  consists  of 
two  smallish  flowers  united  by  a fusion  of  the  petals  on  one  side. 
Instead  of  calling  it  double,  perhaps  it  should  be  regarded  as  a case  of 
twins. 

Iris  reticulata  is  reported  by  Mr.  Ware  to  be  flowering  now  in 
the  open  ground,  and  he  sends  a sample  of  a new  variety  with  smallish 
flowers  that  is  considered  somewhat  earlier  and  hardier  than  the  type. 
Such  weather  as  now  prevails  will  assuredly  put  a stop  to  all  outdoor 
flowers,  however  hardy  they  may  be.  With  the  new  Iris  reticulata 
come  flowers  of  Narcissus  (corbularia)  monophyllus,  white  as  snow. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons’  Special  Prizes  for  1886  include  a 
series  offered  in  connection  with  the  several  exhibitions  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  at  South  Kensington,  and  comprise  such  sub- 
jects as  melons,  cucumbers,  cauliflowers,  peas,  cabbages,  tomatoes, 
potatoes,  &c.  Also  prizes  offered  in  connection  with  Oxford  and 
Reading  exhibitions.  Persons  interested  in  theseprizes  are  advised  to 
obtain  the  list  direct  from  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading. 

Poppies  versus  Hops. — A novel  proposition  has  been  submitted  to 
the  farmers  of  Kent  as  a possible  remedy  for  the  existing  depression 
in  agriculture.  This  is,  that  in  conjunction  with  the  growing  of  hops 
they  should  try  the  experiment  of  cultivating  the  poppy  for  the  pur- 
ose  of  obtaining  a supply  of  opium.  If  the  idea  is  favourably  received 
y the  agriculturists  of  the  hop  county,  it  is  (so  states  the  local  papers) 
intended  to  promote  a series  of  lectures  on  the  subject. 

The  Weather  continues  wintry,  and  although  the  cold  has  been 
less  severe  the  general  conditions  have  been  more  unpleasant  than 
during  the  last  term  of  frost.  There  are  changes  at  hand,  but  we  fear 
they  will  not  prove  of  an  agreeable  nature,  for  when  fog  and  frost  have 
run  their  course,  there  will  be  floods  to  follow.  The  outlook  is  not 
inviting,  and  the  eastern  counties  will  probably  be  more  disturbed  than 
the  western,  but  the  west  will  have  less  than  its  usual  share  of 
comforts. 

Royal  Honours  to  the  Seed  Trade. — Messrs.  James  Carter 
and  Co.,  who  have  supplied  their  celebrated  grass  seed  and  other 
specialties  to  H.M.  the  Queen  for  nearly  twenty  years,  have  received 
the  honour  of  a Royal  warrant  appointing  them  upon  her  Majesty’s 
service  as  seedsmen.  Messrs.  Carter  have  for  many  years  held  special 
Royal  warrants  as  seedsmen  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  H.R.  H. 
the  Duke  of  Connaught,  H. I. M.  the  King  of  Italy,  and  H.I.M.  the 
King  of  Portugal. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  annual  general  meeting 
will  be  held  at  three  p.m.,  on  Tuesday,  February  9.  The  following  will 
be  proposed  for  the  honorary  offices  : President , Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  M.P. ; Treasurer,  William  Haughton  ; Secretary,  William  Lee; 
Auditors,  John  Lee,  James  F.  West,  Wm.  Richards.  The  members  of 
council  retiring  are  G.  T.  Clark,  F.  du  Cane  Godman,  F.R.S.,  and  Sir 
P.  Cunliffe  Owen,  K.C.M.G.,  &c.  In  the  room  of  these  will  be  pro- 
posed Sydney  Courtauld,  A.  B.  Mitford,  C.B.,  and  Baron  Schroder. 
The  President,  Council,  and  Fellows  will  dine  together  at  the  Criterion 
on  the  evening  of  the  same  day. 

North  of  Scotland  Horticultural  Association.  — The 
monthly  meeting  of  the  North  of  Scotland  Horticultural  Association 
was  held  on  Friday  evening,  15th  inst.,  in  the  hall  of  the  Christian 
Institute,  Aberdeen.  There  was  a good  attendance,  the  president  (Mr. 
Peter  Harper)  occupying  the  chair.  The  subject  for  discussion  was, 
“ Should  science  or  practice  obtain  most  prominence  in  discussions 
on  horticultural  subjects  ? ” Mr.  A.  Robson  (Aberdeen)  ably  supported 
the  case  in  favour  of  science,  and  Mr.  J.  Henderson  (Wellwood)  was  as 
entertaining  on  behalf  of  practice.  A capital  discussion  ensued,  and, 
on  a division,  the  advocates  of  science  were  in  a great  minority. 

Oxfordshire  Chrysanthemum  Society. — The  twenty-third 
annual  meeting  was  held  in  the  Council  Chamber,  Oxford,  on  Monday 
evening,  January  11.  R.  Buckell,  Esq.  (the  Mayor)  presided.  There 
were  over  forty  members  present.  The  report  read  by  the  secretary 
spoke  to  the  general  flourishing  condition  of  the  society,  although  last 
year,  owing  to  a wet,  winterly  show  day,  and  the  near  approach  of  the 
General  Election  for  the  city  and  county,  the  receipts  fell  £32  short  of 
the  previous  year,  resulting  in  a loss  of  .617  lls.  lid.  on  the  year. 
The  balance-sheet  showed  that  the  society  had  a balanco  at  the  bank 
of  626  18s.  The  officers  of  the  society  were  re-elected,  two  fresh 
names  being  inserted  in  the  list  of  committee.  Tho  usual  compli- 
mentary votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  tho  chairman  and  officers. 


HOLLIES  IN  THE  WORCESTER  NURSERIES. 

On  a sunny  day  before  the  frost  came  I had  an  opportunity  of  a walk  through 
the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Richard  Smith  and  Co.,  Worcester.  And  as  this  is  a 
holly  berry  seasou,  I gave  particular  attention  to  the  holly  plantations.  The 
stock  of  hollies  numbers  about  40,000  trees  in  about  50  varieties  ; and  there 
are  in  addition  many  hybrids  raised  here  from  seed  some  sixteen  years  ago 
that  are  now  beginning  to  display  their  proper  characters.  It  was  a special 
object  of  my  inspection  to  make  note  of  such  as  were  showing  fruit,  and  one 
note  I made,  that  anyone  may  make  almost  anywhere  just  now,  to  the  effect 
that  the  common  holly,  Ilex  aquifolium,  is  bearing  an  immense  crop,  and 
presents  a resplendent  appearance  when  lighted  with  clear  sunshine,  as  it  has 
often  been  during  the  past  two  months.  Two  of  the  named  kinds  arrested 
attention  by  their  fruitfulness  and  glorious  wealth  of  colour.  These  are 
Aquifolium  album  pictum,  and  Argentea  variegata,  which  have  brilliant 
leafage  as  well  as  glowing  berries. 

Aquifolium. — The  common  holly  bears  smallish  berries  of  the  most  brilliant 
scarlet  colour.  Some  trees  are  quite  barren,  which  may  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  they  produce  only  male  flowers.  There  is  no  named  variety  more  fruit- 
ful ; a very  large  proportion  are  less  so. 

Camellicefolia. — The  camellia- leaved  holly,  a fine  variety,  has  large  ovate 
smooth  scarlet  berries,  the  crop  rather  thin  but  showy. 

Contorta,  a handsome  twisted  leaved  variety  that  showB  no  berries. 

Crenata  and  Crenata  variegata. — Two  small-leaved  and  scarcely  attractive, 
but  very  interesting  plants.  Natives  of  China  and  Japan  ; appear  not  to  have 
fruited  in  this  country. 

Donningtonensis  must  rank  amongst  the  most  beautiful  hollies  for  its  fine 
habit  and  dark  neat  foliage.  It  does  not  display  a single  berry. 

Ferox,  the  hedgehog  holly,  (takes  three  or  four  forms;  green,  silver,  gold, 
and  variations  of  both  ; all  are  barren. 

Fructo-luteo  is  of  course  yellow-berried.  It  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
garden  hollies,  and  it  now  shows  a heavy  crop  of  handsome  berries,  that  in 
some  places  are  of  a clear  yellow,  and  in  others  a full  orange  colour. 

Ghesbrechtiana  (a  name  variously  spelt)  is  applied  to  a good  garden  holly 
that  does  not  bear  berries. 

Grecian  holly  bears  a heavy  crop  of  red  berries. 

Henderson’ s holly  bears  a large  crop  of  scarlet  berries. 

Heterophylla,  the  various-leaved  holly,  is  a good  variety  that  does  not  bear 
berries. 

Hodginsi,  a great  holly  for  the  north,  and  for  smoky  towns,  and  more 
especially  for  London';  does  not  bear  berries.  It  comes  near  to  Shepherd’s 
holly  in  its  fine  broad  foliage. 

Latifolia,  the  broad-leaved  holly,  with  laurel-like  foliage ; bears  a thin  crop 
of  red  berries. 

Latispina,  with  distinctive  armature  ; bears  a small  crop  of  red  berries.  The 
minor  variety  of  this  also  shows  a smallish  crop. 

Laurifolia  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  best  garden  hollies  ; in  growth  it  is 
a beauty  and  it  flowers  freely,  but  produces  no  berries. 

Maderensis,  the  Madeira  holly,  produces  a good  crop  of  red  berries. 

Minorca  or  Balearica  is  a well-known  large-leaved  handsome  holly.  It 
now  shows  a good  crop  of  handsome  red  berries. 

Myrtifolia,  the  pretty  myrtle- leaved  variety,  is  quite  barren, 

Opaca,  a thick-leaved  sort,  has  a good  crop. 

Ovata,  with  very  dark  leaves,  is  barren. 

Platypliylla,  broad  leaved,  no  berries. 

Recurva,  leaves  bent  back,  no  berries. 

Serralifolia,  leaves  distinctly  toothed,  berries  small,  crop  thin. 

Whittingtoncnsis,  a pretty  variety,  a smallish  crop  of  red  berries. 


Angustifolia  aurea  is  a fine  variety,  with  golden  leafage  and  a thin  orop 
of  scarlet  berries. 

Album  pictum  has  brilliant  variegation  and  a great  crop  of  glowing  scarlet 
berries. 

Aureum  pictum  is  a beauty  in  leafage,  and  the  more  attractive  now  by 
reason  of  a moderate  crop  of  red  berries. 

Milkmaid  is  a well-known  variety,  with  variegation  in  the  centre  of  the  leaf, 
berries  scarlet,  and  in  good  plenty. 

Argentea  variegata. — A brilliant  silver-leaved  variety,  berries  scarlet,  a 
heavy  and  very  showy  crop. 

Aurea  maculata  is  also  known  as  Clouded  Gold. — The  specimens  here  are 
remarkably  fine,  the  result  of  careful  pruning  aud  frequent  transplanting.  A 
heavy  crop  of  scarlet  berries. 

Golden  Queen  is  well  known  as  a brilliant  golden-leaved  variety.  It  bears 
no  berries,  and  its  name  should  not  delude  us  ; it  is  a male  variety. 

Bromclioefolia  aurea  marginata  might  compel  one  to  ask  “What’s  in  a 
name  ?”  It  is  a handsome  gold-margined  holly,  bearing  a fair  crop  of  very 
bright  scarlet  berries. 

Ilandsworth  Silver  Weeping  bears  a heavy  crop  of  bright  scarlet  berries. 

Latifolia  aurea  marginata,  a showy  variety,  is  barren. 

Madame  Briot,  with  golden  foliage,  barren. 

Silver  Spined  is  barren. 

Waterer’s. — Fire  gold  margined,  appoars  never  to  bear  berries. 

Weeping  Aquifolium  is  a grand  lawn  tree,  very  fruitful  and  showy. 

Aurea  macula'la.— A showy  and  vigorous  variety  ; a large  crop  of  brilliant 
scarlet  berries.  , . 

Elcgantissima  picta,  also  known  as  Hibberd's  Favourite,  is  very  handsome  in 
leafage,  but  quite  barron. 

Aurea  picta,  a good  variety,  barren. 

Hispina  (?) — A thin  orop  of  scarlet  berries. 


Co-opeh ati vk  Fauminu. — A good  deal  of  iuteroBt  was  cxcitod  some  time 
ago  by  the  co-operative  farming  experiment  made  by  Mr.  Bolton  King  on  his 
Warwickshire  estate.  Tho  balaneo-sheet  just  iBsuod  for  tho  past  yoar  is  dis- 
appointing. Although  tho  season  has  suited  tho  land,  aud  tho  crops  have  been 
exceptionally  good,  tho  balanco-sheot  shows  a loss  during  the  year  of  £61  2 
IBs.  8d.  'Phis  is  attributed  to  tho  groat  fall  in  tho  price  of  live  stock,  which 
during  tho  yoar  has  decreased  in  valuo  to  tho  extent,  of  .‘10  to  40  por  cent.  But 
for  this  doprooiation  tho  valuation  would  have  brought  £800  more,  and  the 
balance-shoot  would  havo  shown  a profit  of  £200.  Tho  associates  received  £781 
for  wngos,  but  Mr.  Bolton  King  is  a oredltorfor  £4,701  principal,  £222  9s.  2d. 
intorost,  and  £178  rent,  which  is  only  at  tho  rate  of  10«.  por  acre. 
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METEOROLOGY  OF  1885. 

By  II.  OoURTKNAY  Pox,  M.R.O.8.,  F.R.  Mot.  Boo.,  Htoko  Newington. 

Once  more  the  time  has  come  to  present  a brief  summary  of  tho  principal 
features  of  the  weather  during  the  past  year,  ere  they  have  faded  from  our 
reoollootiou.  A review  of  tho  year  loaves  on  the  mind  fewer  points  of  special 
Intorost  than  some  that  havo  gone  before.  There  were  no  great  extremes  of 
temporaturo  or  of  rainfall,  with  the  exception  of  tho  groat  drought  of  July  ; 
nor  were  any  storms  of  extremo  force  encountered  in  tho  neighbourhood  of 
London.  Tho  most  prominent  features  of  1885  were  its  dry  and  sunny  summor, 
and  its  cloudy,  cold,  and  wet  autumn. 

The  greater  part  of  1884  was  (as  mentioned  in  my  last  report)  exception- 
ally warm  and  dry.  Even, the  previous  yoar  (1883)  had  been  a dry  one  ; so 
that  by  tho  end  of  1884  there  was  a defioit  of  ten  inches  in  this  fertilizing 
element,  to  be  oarried  forward  against  the  new  year. 

The  following  table,  which  exhibits  at  a glanoe  the  mean  temperature  and 
rainfall  for  each  month,  and  their  departure  from  the  averages  of  forty-four 
and  seventy  years  respectively,  will  be  of  interoat  to  that  steadily-inoreaBing 
proportion  amongst  the  readers  of  this  paper  who  are  probably  in  the  habit 
of  making  oareful  observations  of  the  weather.  Their  own  records  may 
most  usefully  supplement  the  returns  that  are  here  quoted,  and  thus  help  to 
present  us  with  a fuller  view  of  the  more  important  weather  changes. 


Mean 

Temperature. 

Degrees. 

Difference. 

Degrees. 

Rainfall. 

Inches. 

Difference. 

Inches. 

J anuary  

36-6 

—1-9 

1-4 

—0-5 

February 

43-9 

+ 4-3 

2-3 

+ 01 

March 

40‘3 

—1'4 

1-5 

—o-o 

April  

4V7 

+ 0*7 

2-1 

+ 0 3 

May 

49"9 

—2-8 

21 

+ 00 

June 

59-5 

+ 0-6 

1-7 

—03 

July 

63-8 

+ 1-7 

0 5 

—2-0 

August 

58-5 

—3-0 

1-3 

—11 

September 

55-1 

— 2'0 

37 

+ 1-3 

October  

461 

—40 

3-4 

+ 0-6 

November  

43-3 

—01 

2-8 

-f-  0*5 

December  

38-9 

—1-0 

11 

—0-9 

Year,  1885  

48.6 

—08 

(Sum.) 

24-0 

—13 

Note.— In  reading  the  table  it  will  be  understood  that  the  sign  (+ ) denotes  above, 
and  the  sign  ( — ) beloiv,  the  average. 


Temperature,  &c. 

The  mean  temperature  of  1885  was  4S'6  degrees,  or  nearly  one  degree  below 
the  average.  January  was  a somewhat  cold  and  dry  month,  more  especially 
for  the  fifteen  consecutive  days,  ending  with  the  26th.  There  were  seven  mean 
frosts  in  the  month,  and  the  21st  was  also  an  entire  frost.  The  weather  was 
cloudy,  and  at  times  stormy,  and,  strange  to  say,  there  was  a bright  flash  of 
lightning,  followed  by  thunder,  on  the  31st,  which  recalled  the  old  saying  : — 

“ Winter  thunder  and  summer  flood 
Ne’er  bode  the  land  good.” 

The  cold  broke  up  suddenly  on  the  27th,  and  the  succeeding  twenty-two 
days  to  February  17th  were  all  but  one  above  the  average.  There  have  been 
only  four  warmer  Februaries  in  the  previous  seventy  years,  and  what  a 
succession  of  mild  ones  we  have  lately  had  ! In  the  last  ten  years  only  two 
Februaries  were  under  the  average  temperature,  and  in  each  case  the  departure 
was  but  slight,  so  that  if  an  average  were  taken  for  these  ten  years  it  would 
give  a much  higher  value  than  the  44-year  period  used  in  the  above  table. 
Hence  we  see  that  a short  average — even  though  it  extend  to  ten  years — may 
sometimes  give  a misleading  idea  of  the  true  normal  standard.  So  great  was 
the  difference  between  the  temperature  of  January  and  February  that  the  mean 
of  all  the  low  Dight  readings  in  the  latter  month  was  nearly  equal  to  the  mean 
of  all  the  high  day  readings  in  the  former.  There  were  but  three  days  of  night 
frost  in  February,  and  fog  and  snow  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

The  winter  (December  to  February)  was,  on  the  whole,  moderately  warm 
and  wet.  Bright  sunshine  was  recorded  at  the  rate  of  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  daily,  although  the  sun  was  actually  above  the  horizon  on  the  average 
nearly  nine  hours  a-day.  It  was  the  fourth  consecutive  mild  winter  ; perhaps, 
from  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  one  of  our  good,  old-fashioned  seasons 
would  be  more  acceptable.  The  stiff  and  heavy  lands  may  be  in  need  of  some 
hard,  dry  frosts,  which  pulverize  the  soil,  rendering  it  afterwards  more  amen- 
able to  tillage,  whilst  they  destroy  great  quantities  of  grubs  that  would 
otherwise  infest  the  future  crops.  The  lowest  temperature  at  the  Royal 
Observatory  oceured  on  January  22,  when  22'3  deg.  were  registered.  The 
only  mean  frosts  in  the  three  months  were  the  seven  already  referred  to 
(against  an  average  of  fifteen.)  Entire  frosts  occurred  but  once  (against  an 
average  of  five  times.)  Snow  fell  at  Greenwich  on  six  days,  and  fog  was  only 
eight  times  recorded  during  the  winter. 

The  returns  of  the  mortality  for  the  quarter  ending  March  31st,  show  that 
throughout  'England  generally  the  season  was  a healthy  one.  There  was  a 
great  decrease  in  the  deaths  of  children  and  of  adults  up  to  sixty  years  ; but 
beyond  that  age  the  fatality  exceeded  the  average. 

From  February  to  March  the  temperature — instead  of  rising  about  two 
degrees— actually  fell  3.6  deg.  The  latter  month  was  therefore  rather  cold, 

but  there  was  no  very  low  {temperature  recorded  The  rainfall  exactly 
equalled  the  average,  and  one  half  of  it,  namely  0.75  inch  occurred  on  the 
22nd — a heavy  fall  of  snow  followed  by  rain,  which  was  pretty  general  over 
the  South  of  England — so  that  the  rest  of  the  month  was  very  dry.  The 
weather  was  stated  to  be  generally  favourable  for  agricultural  operations, 
although  vegetation  was  in  rather  a backward  condition.  An  Aurora  Borealis 
was  seen  at  Greenwich  on  the  15th.  April  consisted  of  two  nearly  equal  and 
opposite  halves— namely,  fifteen  cold  days  ;to  the  16th,  and  then  eighteen 
very  warm  days  which  ran  on  to  May  4th,  and  formed  an  early  example  of  a 
Pre-Estival  summer.  It  was  the  sunniest  April  known  for  nine  years.  The 
sky  was  especially  serene  from  the  17th  to  the  22nd,  and  it  is  a fact  worth 
remembering  that  the  average  duration  of  bright  sunshine  for  these  six  days 
was  10.5  hours  per  diem— or  just  75  per  cent,  of  the  “ possible  ” sunshine.  May 
was  a very  cold  month,  with  low  barometer,  variable  winds,  and  an  average 
rainfall.  The  twenty-one  days  ending  with  the  25th  were  all  below  the 
average,  but,  strange  to  say,  the  nights  were  not  so  cold  in  proportion  as  the 
days,  and  there  was  but  one  frost  recorded  in  the  month.  This  was  the  first 


time  for  so  von  years  that  wo  oould  oomplain,  with  ono  of  our  early  poets 
that, — 

“ Winter,  lingering,  ohilla  tho  lap  of  May.” 

On  tho  whole,  tho  spring  was  bright  and  cold,  with  moderate  rainfall  and 
easterly  winds.  Bright  sunshine  was  entirely  absont  only  on  six  days  ; fog 
was  four  times,  and  snow  but  once,  recorded.  It  was  a generally  healthy 
season,  excepting  for  young  infants,  who  are  especially  prone  to  suffer  from 
exposure  to  cold  winds. 

The  early  part  of  June  was  very  sunny  and  warm,  and  the  maximum 
thermometer  registered  as  high  as  84-7  deg.  on  the  4th.  But  tho  eighteen 
days  ending  July  2nd  were  all  save  one  below  the  average.  July  was  a lovely 
month,  and  generally  warm,  excepting  for  one  chilly  week  about  the  middle. 
Bright  sunshine  was  recorded  every  day,  averaging  7'0  hours  per  diem — the 
best  July  in  nine  years.  A reference  to  the  foregoing  table  shows  the  extreme 
deficiency  of  rainfall  in  this,  which  is  normally  the  wettest  but  one  month  of 
the  year.  Rain  fell  on  five  days,  to  the  amount  of  half  an-inch.  Only  four 
times  in  the  long  period  of  seventy  years  has  a drier  July  been  known  at 
Greenwich.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  amount  was  still  smaller.  Thus 
at  Whitchurch,  near  Reading,  it  is  stated  to  have  been  only  0 07  inohes  ! 
The  bright,  dry  weather  of  this  month,  together  with  that  of  the  latter  part 
of  June,  so  favoured  the  hay-making  that  a crop  of  unexpectedly  good 
quality  was  gathered.  August  was  almost  unvaryingly  cold — only  three 
days  being  above  the  normal.  There  was  little  sunshine  in  London,  but 
the  country  was  more  favoured,  and  the  dry  weather  was  generally  propi- 
tious to  harvest  operations.  A curious  exception  must  be  made  in  the  case 
of  Scotland,  where  a rainfall  of  perhaps  unprecedented  severity  occurred  at 
Braemar  and  throughout  the  Deeside  on  the  12th,  no  less  than  3'4  inches 
falling  in  twelve  hours.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  island  the  hop  fields  of 
Kent  and  Sussex  suffered  severely  from  a gale  which  occurred,  at  the  end  of 
August. 

Taken  together,  the  three  summer  months  were  of  average  temperature 
and  exceptional  dryness.  There  was  only  one  finer  summer  in  the  previous 
eight  years.  A remarkable  feature  was  the  comparative  absence  of  electrical 
disturbance;  in  July  only  one  thunderstorm  was  reported  throughout  Eng- 
land, and  this  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  London  and  the  district 
extending  northward  toward  Cambridge.  The  maximum  temperature  recorded 
at  the  Royal  Observatory  was  90 '2  deg  on  July  26. 

It  is  highly  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  general  English  mortality  for  the 
third  quarter  of  the  year  was  at  the  extremely  low  annual  rate  of  16 ’5  per 
thousand  living.  With  but  one  exception  this  was  lower  than  in  any  previous 
summer  since  1837,  when  civil  registration  of  births  and  deaths  was  estab- 
lished. According  to  the  Registrar-General,  nearly  26,000  persons  survived 
the  three  months  who  would  have  died  had  the  death  rate  corresponded  with 
the  average  rate  in  the  forty-seven  preceding  corresponding  quarters. 

The  cold  weather  that  we  found  setting  in  at  thecloseof  July  continued  almost 
uninterruptedly  right  on  to  November  19.  There  were  two  or  three  warm  days 
in  mid-September,  and  again  in  mid-November,  but,  with  these  brief  exceptions, 
the  sixteen  weeks  were  almost  uniformly  cold.  September  was  very  cloudy  and 
wet,  and  a gale  on  the  11th  was  so  strong  as  to  upset  a London  cab  with  four 
people  inside  as  it  was  turning  a street  corner.  Many  cellars  in  the  low-lying 
districts  of  South  London  were  flooded  by  the  choking  (and  in  one  case  the 
bursting)  of  the  sewers.  At  Aberdeen  the  British  Association  was  then  holding 
its  annual  session,  to  which  I had  forwarded  a paper  describing  amongst 
“ Some  Laws  which  Regulate  the  Sequence  of  Mean  Temperature  and  Rainfall 
in  the  Climate  of  London,”  one  remarkable  law  which  received  an 
unexpectedly  early  confirmation — namely,  that  a very  dry  August  tends  to  be 
followed  by  a wet  September.  The  peculiarity  of  this  law  consists  in  its 
being,  so  far  as  I can  ascertain,  the  only  instance  in  which  there  is  a tendency 
for  opposition  between  the  rainfall  or  the  temperature  of  one  month  or  season 
and  that  of  the  month  or  season  immediately  following.  That  such  a tendency 
is  conclusively  shown  by  the  records  of  seventy  years  is  a fact  of  no  small 
interest  though  why  it  should  only  be  found  in  connexion  with  these  two 
particular  months  is  still  a mystery. 

October  was,  with  three  exceptions,  the  coldest  in  seventy-one  years.  On 
the  5th  the  Highlands  were  visited  by  a heavy  snowstorm,  in  places  where 
there  was  still  much  grain  uncut.  Extensive  inundations  occurred  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  Yorkshire,  as  well  as  throughout  the  Trent  valley,  thousands 
of  acres  of  arable  land  being  under  water.  In  this  way  the  dried-up  springs 
were  replenished,  although  at  the  cost  of  much  inconvenience  to  man  and  beast. 
Nature  is  apt  sometimes  to  effect  her  compensations  in  such  rough-and-ready 
fashion  that  we  are  hardly  disposed  to  feel  so  grateful  to  her  as  we  should  be. 

The  last  week  of  November  was  exceptionally  warm,  windy,  and  wet — 
two  inches  of  rain  falling  in  seven  days.  “ Biela’s  comet  meteor-stream  was 
well  seen  ” at  the  Royal  Observatory  on  the  27th.  The  duration  of  bright 
sunshine  this  month  averaged  one  hour  a-day,  and  was  smaller  than  any 
previous  record  for  the  same  month.  The  whole  autumn  was,  in  fact,  the 
dullest  one  experienced  in  the  course  of  nine  years.  Sunshine  was  recorded  at 
the  rate  of  just  two  hours  daily,  although  the  sun  was  actually  above  the 
horizon  on  the  average  nearly  eleven  hours  a-day. 

There  is  a curious  tendency — which  is  apparent  *on  the  average  of  many 
years — for  a temporary  arrest  of  the  downward  course  of  temperature,  which 
makes  itself  felt  from  about  November  21st.  The  mean  temperature,  instead  of 
continuing  to  fall  from  day  to  day,  remains  stationary  for  a week  and  then 
goes  up  a little,  so  that  the  first  five  or  six  days  of  December  tend  to  be  actually 
warmer  than  the  week  or  ten  days  preceding  them.  This  is  only  one  of 
several  unexplained  peculiarities  that  are  found  to  affect  the  curve  representing 
the  mean  annual  march  of  temperature.  Of  course,  individual  years  often 
present  great  deviations  from  this  typical  course — which  is  here  referred  to  on 
account  of  the  almost  exact  confirmation  which  it  received  from  the  sudden 
rise  of  temperature  which  took  place  in  the  last  week  of  November,  1885. 
The  resulting  warm  spell  was  of  short  duration,  and  was  succeeded  by  nine 
very  cold  days,  from  December  5 to  13,  four  of  which  were  mean  frost.  The 
lowest  temperature  was  23 -3  deg.  on  the  11th.  It  appears  that  winter  set  in 
severely  at  the  same  time  in  Paris,  the  first  snow  of  the  season  falling  heavily 
on  the  8th.  Temperature  in  London  was  fluctuating  and  unsettled  for  the 
rest  of  the  month,  but  without  any  further  recurrence  of  mean  frost.  The 
month  was, 'on  the  whole,  moderately  cold  and  dry,  the  rain  nearly  all  occurring 
in  a few  days  at  its  beginning  and  close.  A very  unusual  and  curious 
phenomenon  was  witnessed  at  Grangemouth  about  the  end  of  the  year,  to  which 
the  name  of  “ dog  suns  ” is  sometimes  applied.  A number  of  miniature  rain- 
bows, displaying  the  prismatic  colours,  appeared  in  the  eastern  sky  shortly 
before  sunrise,  and  after  remaining  visible  for  some  time,  gradually  dis- 
appeared. 
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Rainfall. 

The  rainfall  of  1885  was  exactly  twenty-five  inches.  Tho  difference 
(1-3  inch)  below  the  average  is  so  small  that  we  can  hardly  call  the  year,  on 
the  whole,  a dry  one.  This  may  suiprise  some  who  will  recall  the  drought  of 
July  and  August  more  readily  than  the  copious  showers  of  the  ensuing  autumn. 
Whilst  the  rainfall  of  our  own  summer  months  was  showing  an  aggregate 
deficiency  of  50  per  cent.,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  China  and  Japan 
suffered  from  an  unusual  downpour  during  June  and  July.  In  the  latter 
country  it  is  reported  to  have  rained  almost  incessantly  during  the  summer,  so 
that  the  sun  was  rarely  seen.  In  September  news  came  of  terrible  inundations 
in  some  of  the  beautiful  Austrian  valleys  ; four  towns  were  under  water  and 
many  houses  utterly  destroyed.  So  there  is  no  lack  of  pain  and  sorrow  in  this 
wide  world  ! We  can  hardly  open  our  morning  papers  without  reading  of  some 
new  calamity  or  other.  Sometimes  they  proceed  from  natural  causes — 
tempest,  earthquake,  or  plague— that  we  are  powerless  either  to  foresee  or 
control.  More  often,  alas  ! they  are  the  work  of  human  passion s — anger, 
hatred,  greed  of  gain — which  may  be  traced,  more  or  less,  to  one  common 
source,  that  the  love  of  self  is  still  allowed  a chief  place  in  our  hearts.  Terrible 
as  are  the  visitations  of  nature,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  these  have 
altogether  inflicted  on  mankind  a tithe  of  the  suffering  and  injury  which  have 
been  due  to  the  latter,  and  more  preventive,  causes. 

The  days  on  which  rain  fell  numbered  166,  or  fifteen  above  the  average. 
Snow  was  only  seven  times  recorded  at  Greenwich,  and  fog  was  present  on  47 
days. 

The  dry  summer  seems  to  have  favoured  the  gathering  of  the  harvest — 
more  particularly  of  the  wheat  crop.  It  was  a “heavy  land  year,”  and  the 
ears  of  wheat  on  the  true  wheat  soils  were  well  loaded  with  grain.  Oats, 
which,  perhaps,  suffer  more  readily  from  drought  than  from  other  causes,  were 
said  to  be  below  the  average,  as  was  barley  also  ; whilst  peas  and  beans  were 
nearly  everywhere  destroyed  by  blight.  The  long  drought  was  almost  fatal  to 
the  subsequent  growth  of  grass  and  of  all  other  succulent  crops,  but  there  was 
just  enough  rain  in  August  to  preserve  them  from  utter  destruction. 

Wind. 

The  mean  daily  horizontal  movement  of  the  atmosphere — which  elegant 
circumlocution  expresses  in  the  language  of  scientific  precision  much  the  same 
thing  as  the  monosyllable  at  the  head  of  this  section — was  at  the  rate  of  286 
miles,  or  fifteen  miles  above  the  average  of  twenty-one  years.  The  largest 
excess  occurred  in  February  and  October,  and  the  greatest  deficiency  in  March. 
With  regard  to  its  direction,  the  proportional  number  of  winds  from  the  south- 
west quadrant  was  much  smaller  than  usual.  North-east  winds  were  very 
prevalent  in  April,  and  fairly  common  in  the  summer  months,  and  again  in 
November,  whilst  “ variable  ” winds  were  of  frequent  occurrence  in  most  of 
the  other  months. 

The  mean  readings  of  the 

Barometer 

were  unusually  low  during  our  wet  and  stormy  February,  and  again  in  April 

and  May the  latter  of  which  was  a windy  month.  The  marked  decline  in 

pressure  which  normally  characterizes  October  was  this  year  greatly 
exaggerated,  and  was  in  harmony  with  the  wet  and  windy  features  of  this 
month.  On  the  other  hand  the  mercury  stood  very  high  during  March,  July, 
and  December.  The  lowest  actual  observation  at  Greenwich  was  2877  inches 
on  11th  January.  Twice  in  the  same  month  I am  informed  by  a valued  corre- 
spondent that  readings  less  than  28  inches  (27  "95)  were  recorded  at  Strath- 
peffer  Spa,  Scotland. 

In  the  matter  of 

Sunshine 

the  past  year  was  on  the  whole  unusually  favoured,  but  this  was  mainly  owing 
to  the  very  bright  weather  of  three  months— April,  June,  and  July.  On  the 
other  hand,  January,  September,  and  November  presented  very  poor  records, 
the  duration  of  bright  sunshine  in  all  three  together  falling  considerably  short 
of  that  in  April  alone.  The  ratio  of  bright  to  possible  sunshine  in  each  season 
varied  from  38  7 per  cent,  in  summer  to  87  in  winter — the  former  being  the 
best  summer  but  one,  and  the  latter  the  dullest  winter  but  one,  in  the  course 
of  eight  or  nine  years.  On  exactly  one  hundred  days  the  photometer  recorded 
“ no  sunshine.” 

Thus  we  end  with  that  which  is,  after  all,  the  origin  and  sustaining  force  of 
our  many-hued  climate — and  not  of  climate  only,  but  of  life  and  every  form 
of  energy— namely,  the  light  and  heat  of  our  mighty  and  mysterious  luminary, 
the  aun ! 


NEW  CONTINENTAL  ROSES. 

The  number  of  roses  selected  by  the  French  raisers  for  distribution  this 
season  is  fifty-five,  of  which  thirty-three  are  hybrid  perpetuals  and  fifteen  tea- 
scented  varieties.  The  varieties  are  as  under  : — 

Hybrid  Perpetuals. 

Amiral  de  Joinville  (E.  Verdier). — Growth  vigorous  ; flowers  large,  double, 
and  of  good  form  ; bright ^red  shaded  purple  ; very  fragrant. 

Angusle  Andre  (Schwartz). — Very  vigorous  ; flowers  large  and  double  ; 
colour  tender  rose,  lilac  rose  in  the  centre  ; fragrant. 

Clara  Cochet  (Lacharme).— Robust ; flowers  large  and  double,  with  remark- 
ably fine  petal ; colour  bright  rose  shading  to  satiny  rose. 

Climbing  Monsieur  Boncenne  (Schwartz). — Robust  in  growth  ; a fixed  sport 
from  Mous.  Boncenne,  from  which  it  differs  in  the  oharaoter  of  its  growth. 

Climbing  Bride  of  Waltham  (Schwartz).— A robust  growing  variety,  obtained 
as  a sport  from  Pride  of  Waltham,  from  which  it  differs  in  having  a climbing 
habit. 

Cnmtesse  Freissinet  de  Bellangcr  (Love quo). — Very  vigorous  ; the  flowers  of 
full  size  and  a bright  rose  colour. 

Denys  Cochin  (E.  Verdier). —Rather  vigorous;  flowors  largo,  double,  and 
of  good  form  ; colour  purple-red,  shaded  velvety  crimson  and  fiery  rod. 

Docteur  Binel  (Moreau). — Vigorous  ; flowers  very  large,  and  borne  In 
clusters  ; colour  red-vermilion,  shaded  carmine. 

Frederick  Schneider  II.  (J.  Ludovic). — Growth  strong ; tho  (lowers  above 
medium  size  and  of  a bright  rose  oolour,  shaded  brilliant  red. 

I. e  Chatclain  d'Kn  (E.  Verdier). — Modorately  robust;  flowers  of  full  size, 
colour  red-orimson,  shaded  purple. 

J. ion  Dclavillc  ( E.  Verdier). — Vigorous  ; flowors  largo  and  full,  colour  rod, 
shaded  carmine  and  velvety  crimson. 

Louis  (Jolla  (E.  Verdier). — Vigorous  ; flowors  large  and  double  ; oolour  red 
purple  shaded  scarlet. 


Madame  Baulot  (Leveque). — Vigorous  ; flowers  large,  full,  and  imbricated  ; 
colour  beautiful  rose  shaded  carmine. 

Madame  Oomot  (Liabaud). — Strong  in  growth  ; flowers  extra  large  and 
very  double  ; colour  bright  silvery  rose.  Said  to  be  a seedling  from  Souvenir 
de  la  Reine  d’Aogleterre. 

Madame  Lefebvre  (Moreau). — Vigorous;  flowers  of  average  size,  and  pro- 
duced in  clusters;  colour  satiny  rose. 

Madame  Musset  (Liabaud). — Very  strong  in  growth,  and  producing  large 
flowers  of  a bright  rod  colour. 

Madame  Ph.  Dewolfs  (Soupert  etjNotting). — Vigorous  ; flowers  large  and 
similar  in  form  to  those  of  Centifolia ; colour  rose  shaded  violet. 

Madame  Pierre  de  la  Beys  (Soupert  et  Notting). — Vigorous  in  growth,  and 
bearing  flowers  of  large  size  and  good  form  ; colour  red  vermilion  passing  to 
carmine. 

Madame  Rebatel  (Liabaud). — Vigorous,  and  bearing  flowers  of  extra  size 
and  of  a tender  rose  hue,  said  to  be  a seedling  from  Souv.  de  la  Reine 
d’Angleterre. 

Madame  Sanglier  (Vigneron). — Vigorous  ; flowers  large  and  double  ; colour 
deep  rose-lilac,  reverse  silvery  rose. 

Madame  Vauvel  (E.  Verdier).— Robust  ; flowers  extra  large  with  fine  petal, 
colour  bright  rose. 

Madame  Villy  (Liabaud).— Growth  vigorous;  in  general  character  re- 
sembling Duchesse  de  Cambacerei ; flowers  large  and  of  a bright  red  amaranth 
colour. 

Marechal  Canrobert  (Leveque).— Growth  strong  ; flowers  large  and  globular  ; 
colour  red  cerise  shaded  carmine. 

Mons.  Moreau  (Vigneron). — Vigorous  ; flowers  large,  globular,  and  of  a 
beautiful  rose  colour,  reverse  of  petals  silvery. 

Nicolas  Leblanc  (Moreau).— Robust ; flowers  extra  large  and  globular  in 
form  ; colour  rose-cerise  passing  to  tender  rose. 

Prince  Waldemar  (E.  Verdier).— Very  vigorous;  flowers  of  full  size  and  of 
fine  form  ; colour  red-cerise  shaded  carmine. 

Princesse  Amedde  de  Broglie  (Leveque).— Growth  vigorous,  and  the  flowers 
largp,  globular,  and  of  a bright  rose  colour. 

Princesse  Marie  d’ Orleans  (E.  Verdier). — Very  strong  n growth,  flowers 
of  full  size,  double,  and  of  a pleasing  rose  cerise. 

Professeur  Maxime  Cornu  (Leveque).— Very  vigorous,  and  producing  large 
flowers  of  a brilliant  red  colour.  Said  to  be  very  free  blooming. 

Baoul  Guillard  (Margottin  pere).— Growth  rather  strong  ; flowers  of  full 
size,  and  of  a bright  red  colour,  with  purplish  reflex. 

Rosieriste  Chauvry  (Gonod).— Vigorous  ; flowers  large,  full,  and  globular  ; 
colour  fiery  red.  Said  to  be  very  fragrant,  and  a seedling  from  Victor 
VcrdiGr 

Souvenir  d’Eugene  Karr  (Schwartz).— Strong  in  growth,  and  producing 
medium-sized  flowers  of  a reddish-scarlet  hue,  with  violet  reflex. 

Souv.  de  Victor  Hugo  (Pernet  pere).— Growth  vigorous;  flowers  large, 
globular,  and  very  double  ; colour  bright  satiny  rose. 


Tea  Scented. 

Camille  Roux  (Nabonnand).— Vigorous  ; flowers  large,  full,  and  globular; 
colour  red,  shading  to  rose  at  edge  of  petals. 

Claudius  Levet  (Levet  pere).— Robust  ; flowers  very  large  and  borne  on 
stout  stems  ; colour  rose  carmine  ; centre  salmon. 

Comtesse  de  Frigneuse  (Guillot  et  fils).-Vigorous  ; flowers  large,  double,  and 
of  a bright  canary  yellow.  . , 

Comtesse  Horace  de  Choiseul  (Leveque).— Vigorous ; flowers  of  rather  large 
size  ; colour  tender  rose,  shaded  coppery  yellow. 

Edmond  de  Biauzat  (Levet  p<5  re).—  Robust  ; flowers  large,  double,  and  of  good 
form ; colour  salmon,  shaded  peach.  . . 

Exadelphe  (Nabonnand).— Very  vigorous  and  free  in  blooming  ; flowers 
large  and  well  formed  ; colour  bright  yellow  ; said  to  be  exceptionally  fragrant. 

Flavien  Budillon  (Nabonnand).— Growth  robust;  flowers  large,  cup-shaped, 
and  double  ; colour  tender  rose.  . 

Marguerite  Ramet  (La vet  pdre).— Robust  and  free  blooming  ; flowers  large  ; 

colour  bright  rose  pink,  veined  with  red.  . 

Marquise  de  Vivens  (Dubeuil).— Growth  vigorous  ; flowers  of  medium  size, 
freely  produced,  and  of  a bright  yellow  colour,  shading  to  rose  pink. 

JUine  Nathalie  de  Serbie  (Soupert  et  Notting) — Robust;  flowers  large, 
double  and  of  a pleasing  flesh  colour,  shaded  cream  and  yellow. 

Reine  Olga  (Nabonnand).— Strong  in  growth,  and  producing  flowers  of 
average  size,  which  are  coloured  red  and  yellow.  Said  to  be  very  fragrant. 

Souv.  de  Madame  Lambert  (Gonod).— Very  vigorous  ; flowers  large,  double, 
and  freely  produced  ; colour  yellow,  reverse  of  petals  flesh  colour. 

Souv  de  l' Amiral  Coubert  (Pernet  pere).— Moderate  in  growth,  and  pro- 
ducing a profusion  of  medium-sized  flowers,  which  are  of  a bright  red  oolour. 
Described  as  suitable  for  borders.  . , . 

Suzanne  Blanchet  (Nabonnand).— Vigorous;  flowers  rather  large,  imbri- 
cated. and  of  a pleasing  rosy  flesh  colour. 

Noisette. 

Comtes’e  George  de  Roquette-Buisson  (Nabonnand).— Moderately  vigorous  ; 
flowers  of  modium  size,  globular,  and  of  a yellow  hue. 

Hybrid  Noisette. 

Abane  d’Arneville  (Schwartz).-A  vigorous  growing  variety,  producing 
modium-sized,  oup-ahaped  white  flowers. 


Perpetual  Polyantha. 

Floribunda  (Dubriel).— Dwarf  and  vigorous  in  growth  ; flowors  small  and 
iroduced  in  large  corymbs  ; colour,  rosy  lilac.  , , 

Princesse  Wilhclmine  des  Bays-Bas  (Soupert  et  Nottmg).— A dwarf  growing 
ariety,  bearing  small  white  flowers. 

Hybrid  Polyantha. 

Daniel  Lacomb  (Moreau,  semis  Allard).— Vigorous  in  growth  and  free  in 
looming ; (lowers  of  medium  size,  and  of  a chamois  colour  passing  to  pure 

h'Max  Singer  (Laoharme).— Vigorous  and  very  free  blooming  ; flowors  small 

r<wl  uVifiriina  to  lii'hl. 


Bourbon. 

Madame  de  Rochefonlaine  (Vigneron). —Growth  very  vigorous;  flowors 
rather  large,  and  of  a satiny  roso  oolour. 


A Facsimile  Copy  of  Shaksi'Ere’s  Will,  printod  on  paper  of 
antique  style,  and  with  ink  of  a suitable  colour,  is  presented  by  Messrs. 
Uussell,  with  the  first  part  of  their  Illustrated  bhukspero. 
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MARKET  GARDENING  IN  THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

By  Ifi.  WmTrnii.D  Cnorrs. 

No.  3. 

The  Channol  Inland*  200  years  ago — tho  manufacture  of  stockings — the 
islanders  formerly  of  a lazy  disposition— the  green  bed — shoemaking — 
communication  with  England  100  yoars  ago — now  roads  aro  made — English 
carts  aro  introduced — improved  communication  with  England — tho  first 
steamboat  arrives  at  the  islands — harbour  accommodation  is  improved — 
progress  sinco  1850. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  a particular  account  of  the  market 
gardening  operations  at  present  pursued  in  the  Channel  Islands,  it  may 
bo  as  well  perhaps  to  take  a glance  at  the  past  history  of  the  archi- 
pelago, selecting  such  islands  as  may  have  a special  bearing  on  the 
subject  under  review. 

If  we  look  back,  say,  200  years,  what  do  we  find  was  the  condition 
of  the  islands  and  of  the  people  on  them  F Jersey  and  Guernsey  were 
then  more  thickly-wooded,  agriculture  was  in  a rude  state,  and  market 
gardening  unknown. 

That  farming  was  conducted  under  difficulties  we  may  readily 
conceive  when  we  are  told  how  clumsy  and  indifferent  were  the  imple- 
ments employed.  * It  would  seem,  however,  that  agriculture  was  not 
then  being  engaged  iu  to  the  extent  that  it  had  formerly  been.  In 
Jersey,  at  any  rate,  it  had  made  a retrograde  movement,  and  farming 
was  so  neglected  and  the  labourers  so  few  that  the  States  had  to  pass 
certain  Acts  with  a view  to  remedying  the  position  of  things.  Curiously 
enough,  everybody,  high  aud  low,  had  taken  to  knit  stockings,  and 
this  article  of  clothing  was,  at  this  period,  the  chief  and  almost  sole 
item  of  export  from  the  island.  More  than  half  the  population  was 
dependent  on  the  manufacture  of  stockings  for  a living.  It  wa3  taught 
in  the  schools,  and  men,  women,  and  children  employed  their  leisure 
in  knitting.  Falle,  refen ing  to  this  state  of  things,  says  that  it 
rendered  the  poorer  people  lazy  and  idle,  giving  them  an  aversion  to 
husbandry  work  as  a more  painful  occupation.  The  States  had  to 
forbid  anyone  above  the  age  of  15  knitting  stockings  during  the  vraie 
(seaweed)  and  harvest  seasons,  under  penalty  of  confiscation,  as  there 
was  such  a dearth  of  hands  to  do  the  work  of  the  fields. 

The  Channel  Islander  of  a few  years  back  was  evidently,  from  all 
we  read  and  hear,  not  the  energetic  and  industrious  individual  he  is 
to-day.  A strange,  idle  custom  prevailed  in  the  islands  not  so  \evy 
loDg  since.  In  almost  every  cottage  or  farm  there  existed  what  was 
known  as  the  green  bed,  which  consisted  of  a wooden  frame  covered 
with  dry  fern,  on  which  the  men  or  women  used  to  lounge  away  a great 
part  of  the  day.  Sedentary  occupation  was  plainly  more  to  their  liking 
than  hard  toiling  in  the  fields. 

We  were  informed  by  Mr.  Le  Cras,  of  Beaumont,  Jersey,  that  his 
father  often  told  him  much  about  the  shoe  trade  of  Jersey  carried  on 
in  that  island  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.  All  the  boys  were  taught 
the  trade,  and  at  one  time  it  became  quite  an  infatuation.  It  is  told 
how  the  Rev.  Phil  Tourgis,  an  eloquent  Wesleyan  minister,  a Jersey 
man,  and  who  married  the  widow  of  one  of  Napoleon’s  generals,  made 
shoes  very  expertly,  until  the  time  that  he  entered  the  ministry,  merely 
as  an  agreeable  pastime ; and  even  after  he  had  been  ordained  it  is 
stated  that  the  tap,  tap,  tap  of  the  hammer  was  often  to  be  heard 
coming  from  the  reverend  gentleman’s  study.  The  youth  of  the  best 
families  engaged  in  this  all- engrossing  pastime.  This  continued  until 
about  twenty  years  ago. 

But  we  are  proceeding  rather  faster  than  we  intended. 

Even  100  years  ago  agriculture  was  backward  in  both  islands,  and 
market  gardening  was  an  industry  as  yet  unknown,  and  by  the  islanders 
probably  undreamt  of.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  first  sailing 
vessel  commenced  to  run  between  Guernsey  and  Southampton,  when 
eight  voyages  to  and  fro  in  the  course  of  the  year  was  considered  very 
active  employment.  Sometimes  only  four  voyages  were  accomplished 
in  the  twelve  months.  At  this  period,  also,  Lieut. -Governor  Irving 
introduced  the  first  four-wheel  close  carriage  with  a pair  of  horses 
ever  seen  in  Guernsey.  The  first  English  waggon  was  introduced  in 
1824,  before  this  a few  English  carts  had  been  taken  over.  The  carts 
used  for  husbandry  were  heavy,  clumsy  vehicles,  very  unsatisfactory, 
but  this  was  owing  to  almost  total  absence  of  roads. 

Communication  between  the  islands  and  England  was  bad  enough, 
but  communication  between  separate  and  distant  parts  of  the  same 
island  was  only  accomplished  under  great  difficulties.  As  an  example 
of  the  hindrances  to  farming  arising  from  this  course,  it  is  related  that 
three  hours  were  required  to  drag  a ton  weight  of  potatoes  to  St. 
Helliers  from  any  of  the  distant  parishes ; and  not  only  so,  but  it  was 
also  necessary  to  send  an  avant  courier  to  keep  the  road  clear,  as  two 
conveyances  could  not  pass  at  the  same  time.  Now  all  that  is  changed, 
and  splendid  roads  (which  wei’e  all  completed  without  the  aid  of  a 
single  turnpike  gate)  intersect  every  part  of  the  island. 

And  yet,  strange  as  it  appears  on  reading  it  now,  the  very  people 
who  would  be,  and  who  were  afterwards,  tempted  by  the  improvement 
of  the  thoroughfare?,  were  bitterly  opposed  to  this  reform,  and  did  all 
in  their  power  to  frustrate  those  who  were  endeavouring  to  carry 
them  out.  In  Jersey  they  were  effected  through  the  untiring  efforts 
of  Sir  George  Don,  one  of  the  governors  of  the  island,  and  in  Guernsey 
by  the  Lieut.-Governor,  Sir  John  Doyle.  This  was  about  eighty  years 
ago.  As  an  instance  of  the  bitter  opposition  made  to  those  roads,  Quayle 
tells  us  that  “ one  farmer  evinced  his  sincerity  by  enjoining  in  articulo 
mortis,  that  his  remains  on  their  conveyance  to  his  last  home  should 
not  be  carried  over  any  part  of  the  new  roadl  ” Many  of  the  old  lanes 
are  still  in  existence,  and  make  a miserable  contrast  by  the  broad, 

* The  plough,  which  has  been  used  for  centuries,  and  is  still  in  use,  is  frequently 
drawn  by  eight  or  ten  horses,  having  four  or  five  drivers.  Bui  a lighter  plough  is  also 
in  use. 


straight,  and  well-kept  military  and  other  roads  constructed  by  the 
island  authorities  with  the  assistance  of  money  from  the  English 
Government. 

This  was  tho  means  of  opening  up  the  remoter  parts  of  the  islands, 
and  of  furnishing  tho  inhabitants  with  quick  and  easy  moans  of  transit 
of  their  produce  to  the  neighbouring  town.  And  the  inhabitants  were 
not  long  in  appreciating  tho  benefits  which  resulted  from  these  changes. 
An  impetus  was  given  to  agricultural  improvement,  and  the  potato 
crop  in  particular  grew  to  considerable  dimensions. 

As  the  produce  of  the  islands  soon  became  more  than  was  sufficient 
to  support  the  inhabitants,  steps  were  taken  to  improve  the  existing 
service  of  ships  between  the  islands  and  England. 

As  late  as  1828  the  Government  sailing  packets  occupied  frequently 
from  36  to  48  hours  reaching  Guernsey  from  Weymouth,  and  were 
sometimes  24  hours  between  Jersey  and  Guernsey.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  the  first  steamer  ever  seen  in  the  islands  arrived  at  Guernsey. # 
The  pier  and  the  various  eminences  were  crowded  by  spectators  to  view 
her  as  she  came  in.  They  had  come  from  Southampton  after  a passage 
of  15  hours.  The  first  steamboat  seen  in  Jersey  was  in  1823. 

After  this  rapid  progress  was  made  in  the  improvement  of  the 
means  of  transport  between  England  and  the  archipelago.  In  1826  a 
ship  commenced  running  between  Guernsey  and  Plymouth.  In  1827 
the  three  Weymouth  sailing  packets  were  replaced  by  three  steam 
ships.  In  1861  the  daily  service  between  Southampton  commenced, 
and  now  two  powerful  steamboats  ply  daily  between  England  and  the 
islands,  and  scores  of  steamboats  and  large  sailing  ships  are  constantly 
passing  between  the  islands  and  England  and  France.f 

This  large  augmentation  in  the  shipping  necessitated  the  enlarging 
and  improvement  of  existing  harbours.  The  new  harbour  at  St. 
Helliers,  commenced  in  1841,  cost  upwards  of  £100,000.  The  position 
chosen  for  it,  however,  was  not  a good  one,  and  immense  sums  of  money 
have  been  since  expended  on  the  works  with  a view  to  remedying  the 
error,  but  with  little  satisfaction. 

The  Guernsey  people  are  justly  proud  of  their  harbour.  First 
talked  about  in  1830 — when  the  cost  of  the  works,  estimated  at  £31,500, 
was  thought  by  the  States  to  be  far  in  excess  of  their  means — it  was 
not  until  some  twenty  years  later  that  the  works  were  actually  com- 
menced, the  erection  of  which  cost  £350,000,  and  this  sum  would  have 
been  far  exceeded  but  for  the  fact  that  the  granite  wa3  at  hand,  and 
Guernsey  labour  was  not  high.  The  harbour  covers  seventy-three 
acres  of  ground,  and  is  accessible  to  large  vessels  at  any  state  of  the 
tide. 

These  important  and  expensive  improvements  had  an  immediate 
and  remarkable  effect  on  the  islands.  Visitors  found  them  more 
accessible,  and  resorted  hither  in  increasing  numbers.  Agriculture 
was  immensely  benefited.  Large  vessels  now  frequented  the  ports,  and 
the  farmers  and  market  gardeners  found  every  facility  provided  for 
expeditiously  transporting  their  produce  to  England. 

Since  1850,  market  gardening  has  come  steadily  and  more  promi- 
nently to  the  front,  whilst  farming  has  grown  rather  less  important. 
Indeed,  there  are  now  very  few  of  the  inhabitants  engaged  entirely  in 
what  is  strictly  understood  as  agriculture.  The  cultivation  of  the 
early  potato  has  assumed  immense  proportions,  and  the  quantity 
exported  swells  every  year.  Grapes  and  tomatoes  have  assumed 
a leading  place  in  the  exports  from  both  islands.  Pears,  apples,  and 
the  smaller  fruits,  broccoli,  saladings,  lettuces,  and  other  vegetables  are 
sent  away  in  astonishing  quantities.  The  culture  of  flowers  for  London 
is  likewise  steadily  extending,  and  is  a source  of  much  wealth  to  the 
archipelago.  Altogether,  the  value  of  the  farm  and  garden  produce  of 
Jersey  and  Guernsey  exported  to  England  amounts  annually  to  upwards 
of  £1,000,000. 


SNOWDROPS  EVERYWHERE. 

It  is  not  everyone  who  has  a weakness  for  snowdrops,  but  I must 
confess  it  is  one  of  my  natural  failings,  and  I make  the  confession 
with  a good  grace,  because  I feel  sure  I shall  meet  with  sympathy  from 
many  of  your  readers.  It  is  to  the  sympathizing  ones  chiefly  I wish  to 
write  with  respect  to  the  snowdrops  in  my  garden.  They  are  now 
peeping  through  the  soil  in  so  many  places  that  in  a week  or  two  I look 
forwai’d  to  get  a great  deal  of  pleasure  out  of  them.  From  my  window, 
as  I write,  I can  see  large  patches  of  them  just  showing  their  white 
heads  through  the  earth,  looking  like  pearls  of  snow,  and  to-day,  as  I 
was  walking  round,  I found  them  peeping  up  through  some  unkindly 
soil  beneath  the  shade  of  some  large  trees  where  nothing  else  will  grow. 
A little  further  on,  under  the  shelter  of  a fine  old  cedar  tree,  they  are 
springing  up  in  such  numbers  that,  soon  the  ground  will  be  decked 
with  sheets  of  white  blossoms.  In  a mixed  border  that  skirts  the  south 
side  of  my  lawn  I also  find  them  defying  the  snow  and  the  frost,  as  if 
they  had  come  through  the  cold  earth  on  purpose  to  greet  me  early  in 
the  New  Year.  Extending  my  walk  to  the  kitchen  garden,  I found  the 
gardener  had  forestalled  my  wishes,  for  he  had  planted  snowdrops  in 
every  available  corner,  so  that  I returned  from  my  walk  delighted,  if 
not  edified.  Nature  is  kind  to  us  when  we  treat  her  children  with  the 
care  they  deserve.  Laura  L . 


The  Snowfall  on  Jan.  6 injured  many  shrubs  and  ornamental 
trees  in  the  villa  gardens  at  Oxford.  Several  noble  elms  in  the  college 
gardens  and  groves  also  lost  immense  limbs,  while  at  the  Botanic 
Gardens  the  grand  specimen  Quercus  Ilex  had  three  or  four  large 
branches  torn  off  on  its  eastern  side. 

* In  January,  1812,  not  one  steamboat  existed  in  the  world.  In  July,  1813,  the 
first  one  in  Europe  was  launched  on  the  Clyde. 

f In  1883,  2,218  British  and  foreign  vessels,  measuring  329,166  tons,  entered  and 
j cleared  from  the  port  of  Jersey. 
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TWO  NEW  APPLES. 

New  apples  make  their  way  into  public  favour  slowly  for  the  sufficient 
reason  that  we  already  possess  many  good  varieties  adapted  to  all  the 
conditions  in  which  the  production  of  apples  is  possible.  But  when 
varieties  of  high  merit  appear  they  do  make  their  way,  as  we  have  seen 
in  the  case  of  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  Cox’s  Orange  pippin,  Ecklinville 
Seedling,  Lord  Suffield,  and  others  of  comparatively  recent  introduction 
that  have  become  popular,  although  but  little  aided  by  the  usual 
agencies  by  which  publicity  is  secured.  And  this  will  always  be  the 
case,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  interest  in  the  apple  is  universal, 
and  if  time  be  required  to  make  the  results  of  new  varieties  known, 
public  interest  will  ensure  appreciation  of  the  knowledge  when  acquired. 
The  two  varieties  of  apples  now  to  be  noticed  are  the  subjects  of 
inquiries  by  correspondents  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
examples.  They  have  been  several  times  exhibited,  and  on  all  occasions 
have  been  duly  reported  on  in  these  columns,  and  they  have  also  appro- 
priate mention  in  the  “ Garden  Oracle.” 

Prince  Bismarck  is  a culinary  apple,  remarkable  for  size  and 
beauty.  It  has  been  grown  by  Messrs.  T.  Rivers  andSon,  and  by  Messrs. 
LaiDg  and  Co.,  as  well  as  by  Messrs.  James  Yeitch  and  Sin,  of 
Chelsea,  who  have  several  times  exhibited  beautiful  specimens.  By 
the  last-named  firm  it  was  shown  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  October  7th, 


SHORT  NOTES  FOR  SMALL  GARDENS. 

By  tho  Vicar’s  Gardener. 

Forcing  Early  Vegetables. 

In  the  following  remarks  I am  assuming  that  there  is  no  other  con* 
venienca  for  forcing  vegetables  than  ordinary  pits  or  frames  and 
fermenting  materials  consisting  of  tree-leaves  and  stable  manure. 
With  such  conveniences  the  gardener  can,  with  an  ordinary  amount  of 
skill,  produce  a few  early  crops  of  vegetables  that  will  be  much  appre- 
ciated in  the  majority  of  families.  The  first  point  of  importance  that 
requires  attention  is  the  preparation  of  the  manure  and  leaves  that  are 
to  afford  the  necessary  warmth.  Fresh  manure  from  the  stable  is  quite 
necessary.  The  leaves,  as  a matter  of  course,  will  have  been  collected 
and  stored  in  a heap  for  future  use. 

In  the  use  of  manure  for  fermenting  purposes  it  should  be  known 
that  there  is  gi’eat  waste  unless  it  is  proparly  prepared  ; when 
indifferently  prepared  the  heat  quickly  leaves  it,  and  the  crops  it  is 
intended  to  benefit  suffer  in  consequence.  Ordinary  stable  manure 
contains  generally  a lot  of  straw  only  slightly  impregnated  with  saline 
matters.  Therefore  it  requires  to  undergo  a process  of  preparation  so 
that  the  bulk  of  it  may  have  the  parts  that  are  likely  to  ferment  the 
quickest  evenly  distributed  about  it.  To  accomplish  this  the  whole 
of  it  must  be  placed  in  a heap.  But  in  the  process  all  parts  of  it  must 
be  well  shaken  about  to  disintegrate  any  compact  lumps,  for  only  by 
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1885,  and  distinguished  with  a first  class  certificate.  It  was  again 
shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  Oct.  13,  and  from  one  of  the  fruits  then  presented,  the  accom- 
panying faithful  figure  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Alfred  Slocombe.  The 
fruit  is  of  the  largest  size,  spherical  or  slightly  oblate,  the  skin  waxy 
white  with  a shade  of  delicate  red  on  the  sunny  side,  and  a slight 
mottling  all  over  which  adds  much  to  its  beauty.  The  flesh  is  white, 
tender,  and  of  excellent  flavour.  It  will  probably  keep  until  Christmas, 
but  is  not  ranked  amongst  the  late  varieties. 

Lady  Sudei.ey  was  first  brought  into  notice  by  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard 
and  Co.,  the  Old  Nurseries,  Maidstone,  under  the  provisional  name  of 
“ Jacob’s  Strawberry,”  but  was  afterwards  re-nained  and  placed  in 
commerce  as  Lady  Sudcley.  It  has  been  many  times  exhibited, 
and  notably  on  the  9th  of  September,  1884,  when  the  certificate 
of  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  was 
conferred  upon  it.  At  the  Pear  Congress,  Chiswick,  Oct.  21  to 
Nov.  4,  1885,  a handsome  dish  of  this  variety  was  presented, 
and  from  one  of  those  samples  the  subjoined  figure  was  prepared.  It  is 
a handsome  variety,  medium  to  large  in  size,  roundish,  and  rather  tall, 
with  a bold  eye  in  wrinkled  basin,  the  skin  yellowish  and  much  streaked 
and  patched  with  crimson.  The  tree  is  hardy,  bears  early,  and  is  highly 
productive.  It  is  more  properly  a culinary  apple,  but  is  admirable  as 
a table  fruit,  and  may  be  reckoned  upon  as  useful  up  to  Christmas,  but 
not"  later. 


so  doing  can  a regular  heat  be  obtained  in  all  parts  of  tho  heap.  After 
it  has  been  laid  up  for  a week  it  will  require  turning.  The  turning 
process  should  be  quite  as  carefully  carried  out  in  regard  to  its  being 
well  shaken  as  the  first  heaping.  In  turning  it  over  tho  outsides  of 
the  heap  should  be  placed  in  the  middle.  To  thoroughly  prepare 
manure  it  generally  requires  turning  three  times,  allowing  an  interval 
of  a week  between  each  turning,  and  tho  last  time  ot  turning  the 
leaves  that  are  to  be  used  with  it  should  be  mixed  up  with  tho  manure. 
Then  the  whole  of  the  materials  will  be  warm  together  ready  for  use. 

Early  Potatoes. 

This  will  be  the  first  crop  that  requires  attention,  and  as  soon  as 
the  fermenting  materials  are  ready  tho  hotbed  should  bo  made  up. 
W hatevor  may  be  the  Bize  of  the  frame  the  bod  should  bo  made  one 
foot  longer  every  way,  and  when  finished  it  should  be  four  feet  high 
at  tho  back  and  three  feet  in  front.  The  frame,  as  a matter  of  course, 
wi'l  bo  put  on  as  soon  as  tho  bed  is  made.  But  before  the  soil  is  put 
in  an  interval  of  four  or  live  days  should  elapse  to  allow  of  tho  heat  to 
rise.  In  regard  to  soil,  a rather  light  medium  is  the  best  for  forced 
potatoes,  ub  they  turn  out  a better  quality  from  a light  soil  than  from 
a heavy  one  that  retains  a good  deal  of  moisture.  A depth  of  six  inches 
of  soil  is  enough  to  begin  with,  and  in  this  the  tubers  may  be  buried 
one  inch  under  tho  surface.  Three  rows  of  sets  to  a light  four  foot 
wide  is  a suitable  distance  to  plant,  and  in  the  row  tho  sets  may  be 
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twelve  inches  apart.  As  soon  us  they  nro  grown  two  inches  above  the 
soil  another  layer  of  soil  may  bo  spread  all  over  the  bod  three  inches 
thick,  which  will  servo  as  an  earthing  and  afford  all  the  soil  they  want 
to  finish  off  tho  crop. 

As  to  other  details,  potutoos  require  to  have  tho  lights  carefully 
protected  at  night  to  keep  out  frost,  and  on  all  favourable  occasions 
they  must  have  plonty  of  air  given  them  by  placing  wedgos  of  wood 
under  the  lights  at  back  and  front  on  alternate  days.  In  all  probability 
they  will  want  watering  twice  during  the  season,  and,  if  possible,  the 
water  should  bo  slightly  warmed  before  given  them.  If  potatoes  are 
to  be  grown  in  pits,  sufficient  leaves  and  manure  must  be  put  in  the 
pits  to  allow  for  its  sinking  down,  Tu  other  matters  they  require  the 
same  treatment  as  when  grown  in  frames. 

Early  Carrots. 

There  is  nothing  gained  by  making  a hotbed  for  carrots  before  the 
beginning  of  February,  unless  there  is  a plentiful  supply  of  manure 
to  renew  the  declining  heat  by  placing  thick  linings  of  hot  dung 
round  the  bed.  The  bed  for  carrots  will  require  making  the  same  size 
and  in  the  same  way  as  for  potatoes.  But  all  the  soil  must  be  put  in 
the  frame  at  once ; for  carrots  a depth  of  six  inches  is  sufficient.  The 


March  that  is  early  enough.  If  the  bed  is  made  up  earlier  the  heat 
gets  exhausted  before  tho  natural  temperature  rises  sufficiently  to 
afford  tho  needful  warmth,  and  then  the  crop  docs  not  make  much 
progress,  so  that  there  is  no  gain  in  time  in  commencing  before  the 
date  1 lmvo  given.  The  bed  for  French  beans  should  be  prepared  in 
tho  same  way  as  I have  directed  for  other  crops.  In  regard  to  soil  the 
crop  should  have  it  a little  heavier  than  is  recommended  for  potatoes, 
and  they  require  a depth  of  nine  or  ten  inches  of  fairly  rich  compost. 

In  planting  the  seed  there  is  nothing  gained  by  crowding  tho  crop. 
The  rows  should  be  fifteen  inches  apart,  and  in  the  row  the  beans  must 
be  nine  inches  asunder.  At  this  distance  they  will  have  space  to 
develope  side  branches,  which  materially  prolongs  the  bearing  capacity 
of  the  plant.  Fulmer’s  and  Osborne’s  Early  Forcing  are  both  excellent 
sorts  for  frame  work.  With  regard  to  air  and  root  moisture  French 
beans  require  about  the  same  treatment  as  potatoes,  but  as  the  beans 
will  last  longer,  the  weather  after  tho  beginning  of  June  will  admit  of 
the  lights  being  taken  quite  off’  the  frame  during  the  day.  But  they 
must  be  put  on  again  at  night  in  cold  or  stormy  weather. 

Hotbeds  Below  the  Surface. 

Until  one  has  tried  this  plan  one  can  hardly  realize  how  much  may 
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same  description  of  soil  may  be  used  as  for  potatoes.  The  Early 
French  Horn  is  the  soit  generally  sown  in  frames.  But  for  my  own 
part  I give  the  preference  to  the  English  Short  Horn,  as  it  produces 
rather  larger  roots  in  the  same  time  as  the  other.  The  seed  should  be 
sown  in  drills  half  an  inch  deep,  and  the  drills  four  inches  apart,  and 
the  seed  covered  with  a little  fine  soil.  In  other  respects  the  manage- 
ment of  carrots  is  the  same  as  for  potatoes  ; they  like  plenty  of  air, 
and  the  soil  must  be  kept  fairly  moist.  Slugs  are  very  partial  to 
young  carrots,  just  as  they  are  commg  up,  so  that  a sharp  look  out  is 
necessary,  or  they  will  injure  the  crop.  I find  a sprinkle  of  dry  ashes 
from  the  ash  pit  of  the  boiler  put  all  round  inside  the  frame  once  a 
week  a capital  preventive  against  these  depredators. 

French  Beans. 

There  is  no  crop  of  forced  vegetables  that  in  my  opinion  gives  such 
a good  return  as  French  beans.  We  have  devoted  a three-light  frame 
to  them  for  many  years,  as  they  last  in  bearing  fully  six  weeks 
ana  supply  a choice  vegetable  when  other  kinds  are  scarce  in  the  open 
garden.  The  chief  secret  in  growing  them  in  hotbeds  is  not  to  begin 
too  early.  I find  if  the  bed  is  ready  to  receive  the  seed  by  the  middle  of 


be  done  with  a limited  supply  of  manure.  The  principle  on  which  it  is 
founded  is  to  thoroughly  prepare  the  manure  in  a heap  and  then  to  dig 
out  space  a little  larger  than  the  frame  that  is  to  be  used,  and  to  bank 
up  the  soil  close  by  the  sides.  When  this  is  done,  the  manure  is  placed 
in  the  hole  and  raised  up  to  the  height  of  the  earth  round  the  sides  ; 
the  frame  is  then  put  on,  and  the  crop,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  treated 
in  the  same  way  as  if  the  hotbed  was  built  on  the  surface.  The  great 
meric  of  this  plan  is  that,  as  all  the  manure  is  confined  by  the  earth, 
none  of  the  heat  is  wasted,  and  a less  quantity  serves  to  make  a bed 
than  by  the  other  plan.  But,  of  course,  the  heat  does  not  last  so  long, 
and  the  bed  being  below  the  surface,  there  is  no  chance  of  renewing 
the  heat  by  applying  hot  linings  of  dung,  as  can  be  done,  if  desired, 
when  the  beds  are  made  on  the  surface.  Crops  of  potatoes,  carrots, 
and  radishes  can  be  be  brought  on  considerably  in  advance  of  those 
from  the  open  ground  by  the  use  of  these  sunk  beds. 

Temporary  Frames. 

What  I call  temporary  frames  are  those  contrivances  which  are 
covered  with  canvas  or  mats.  A temporary  frame  is  made  up  with 
boards  or  strips  of  wood,  and  fixed  over  one  of  these  hotbeds  below 
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the  surface.  In  them  early  potatoes,  carrots  and  radishes  may  be  suc- 
cessfully brought  on  a fortnight  or  more  in  advance  of  the  crops  from 
the  open  garden.  Whatever  covering  may  be  used,  it  must  be  put  on 
at  night  and  taken  off  again  in  the  morning.  The  early  part  of  March 
is  quite  soon  enough  to  begin  with  the  temporary  frames.  In  regard 
to  early  potatoes,  a friend  makes  a narrow,  long  bed  in  this  way,  and 
then  gets  some  long  green  sticks  and  bends  them  over  the  bed  to  support 
some  old  mats,  which  he  uses  as  a covering.  In  this  way  he  never  fails 
to  have  new  potatoes  on  Midsummer’s  Day. 


PRUNING  ORCHARDS. 

By  William  Eabley. 

Opinions  differ  regarding  the  best  method  of  pruning  orchard  fruit 
trees,  and  no  doubt  will  continue  to  do  so  until  the  end  of  time.  That 
i-esults  differ  considerably  in  connexion  with  moderate  pruning  and 
severe  pruning,  thoughtful  and  observant  growers  know  full  well.  I 
have  here  at  home  marked  illustration  of  the  fact,  even  as  between  my 
next  door  neighbour’s  practice  and  my  own.  My  neighbour’s  theory, 
and  indeed  practice  regarding  this  matter  is,  to  use  his  own  words, 
“ Fruit  trees  in  orchard  or  standard  form  should  be  so  pruned  as  to 
admit  of  a wild  duck  flying  through  them  at  will.”  I need  not  say  this 
is  an  exceptional  and  very  extreme  idea.  Nevertheless,  this  practice 
has  been  constantly  upheld  by  him,  and  I observe  something  similar 
is  practised  by  others,  entailing  on  the  possessors  very  serious  loss, 
the  result  of  such  severe  prunings  being  that  the  couple  of  acres  of 
excellent  sorts  of  apples  and  pears  show  trees  of  large  bole,  and 
exceptionally  small  heads  with  very  meagre  crops ; whilst,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  trees  only  divided  from  them  by  an  oak  fence  are  large- 
headed, moderate-sized  boles,  and  with  constantly  heavy  crops.  So 
severe  has  been  my  neighbour’s  periodical  prunings  that  large  loads 
of  faggotted  branches  are  removed  following  each  pruning. 

Now  it  is  difficult  to  explain  how  such  a system  of  severe  pruning 
can  have  suggested  itself  to  any  grower.  To  say  the  least,  the  practice 
is  quite  unnatural.  Probably  it  results  from  the  fact  that  espaliers 
are  often  so  pruned,  and  that  periodically  lifted  pyramidal  trees  upon 
dwarfing  stocks,  though  having  the  roots  pruned,  require  curtailing 
also  superficially.  The  two  cases  are  so  distinct,  however,  that  identical 
superficial  cutting  out  of  the  superficial  growths  does  not  apply,  and 
in  this  view  of  the  subject  these  few  remarks  may  tend  to  correct,  what 
is  to  say  the  least,  an  erroneous  practice. 

Severe  branch  pruning  without  root  pruning  consists  in  perpetua- 
ting an  evil  by  the  very  practice  used  for  its  correction.  The  intention 
is  to  lessen  or  limit  superfluous  or  non-productive  wood.  By  severe 
pruning,  subsequent  duplicate  growths  that  are  strong,  young, sappy,  and 
immature  are  formed  inconsistent  with  flower-bud  formation.  These 
simple  facts  go  far  to  affirm  the  excellence  of  the  well  known  lecture 
on  “ Fruit  Tree  Pruning,’’  delivered  some  years  since  by  Mr.  Shirley 
Hibberd,  at  a meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

At  the  present  time,  and  following  the  singularly  prolific  crop  of 
the  past  season,  it  were  well  for  owners  of  trees  to  give  especial  atten- 
tion to  these  facts.  Very  few  pear  trees  exist,  which  have  not  yielded 
abundant  crops.  Special  examination  of  each  tree  at  this  time  will  show 
the  kind  of  wood  which  fruits  most  freely  ; in  connexion  with  which  it 
will  be  observed  that  much  young  wood  which  has  developed  one  or  two 
seasons’  lateral  growths,' have  given  wonderful  crops.  Such  vigorous 
young  shoots  must  be  retained.  In  the  centres  of  such  young  vigorous 
trees,  however,  small  branchlets  often  exist  numerously,  which  do  not 
possess  sufficient  vigour  for  fruiting.  If  pruning  be  necessary,  these 
are  the  useless  parts  which  should  be  neatly  pruned  out.  For  this 
reason  they  do  not  possess  sufficient  vigour  for  fruiting,  or  even  for 
flower  production,  and  are  therefore  a tax  upon  the  tree  without  suffi- 
cient compensatory  advantage.  By  neatly  lightening  trees  of  these, 
the  amount  of  support  they  previously  received  from  the  tree  will  be 
given  to  the  more  profitable  main  branches,  and  light,  with  an  increase 
of  air,  will  be  given  to  the  boles  and  the  centres  of  the  trees,  which  will 
go  far  to  assist  in  ripening  fruiting  wood  for  fruit-bearing  purposes. 

Turning  to  more  aged  pear  trees,  it  is  found,  as  a rule,  these  exist 
around  with  large,  tall,  distended  branches,  such  limbs  being  often  so 
high  as  to  be  beyond  the  gatherer’s  reach  fi’om  an  ordinary  ladder, 
and  on  which,  it  is  mostly  observed,  many  young  lateral  branchlets 
grow.  In  this  case  it  is  well  to  shorten  the  ends  of  main  branches, 
so  as  to  bring  what  are  retained  more  within  reach,  and  to  direct  more 
support  to  the  younger  branchlets  which  issue  from  the  sides  of  main 
limbs  around  below.  By  doing  this  such  lesser,  lower,  younger 
growths  will,  in  the  course  of  the  season,  change  weak  wood  into  fruit 
or  flower  buds.  By  attention  to  these  matters  much  good  will  bo  done 
to  both  forms  of  trees,  and  little  more  attention  be  required  for  three 
or  four  years. 

As  regards  apple  trees,  I do  not  recommend  in  process  of  pruning 
the  cutting  away  of  any  main  branches.  Much  good  may  bo  done  by 
thinning  out  the  small  spray,  or  intermediary  branchlets,  so  dense  and 
so  weak  existing  in  mid-tree  and  around  the  boles,  it  being  essential  at 
all  times  to  cut  away  all  young  shoots  which  grow  directly  from  main 
limbs.  In  the  case  of  young  orchard  applo  trees  of  twelve  to  fifteen 
years  old,  it  will  bo  observed  that  as  the  trees  have  extended  and 
spread  out  in  bulk  or  size  above,  they  seem  to  have  ncgleotod  or 
discarded,  so  to  speak,  many  of  the  lowermost,  or  original  branchos. 
These  it  is  often  necessary  to  cut  right  away  ; but  these  only  when 
they  show  no  signs  of  present  vigour,  and  are  being  overgrown  and 
shaded  by  more  recent  vigorous  growths  above.  Such  fruit  trees, 
especially  when  grown  on  grass  lands,  aro  vastly  aided  and  improved 
by  surface  mulchings  with  manuro,  such  manures  to  bo  always  spread 
around  as  widely  as  the  branchos  extend  or  overspread  the  ground. 


PROPAGATION  OF  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

By  J.  Maudlin,  Finsbury  Park. 

From  the  inquiries  that  are  constantly  being  made  by  those  who  have 
seen  the  exhibitions  of  chrysanthemums  held  in  this  park  it  is  evident 
that  there  is  a very  general  desire  for  information  on  the  culture  of 
these  flowers,  which  enjoy  such  a high  degree  of  popularity  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  Knowing  this,  I intend  giving  brief  directions  for 
successfully  carrying  out  the  principal  details  of  their  cultivation,  and 
in  this  communication  I shall  lay  the  foundation  of  the  work  ; or,  in 
other  words,  I shall  describe  the  way  in  which  the  cuttings  should  be 
struck,  and  the  attention  the  young  plants  ought  to  receive  during  the 
time  they  [remain  in  the  propagating  pit. 

The  first  matter  to  be  considered  is  the  proper  time  for  striking  the 
cuttings,  and  in  referring  to  it  I would  say  that  those  who  are  anxious 
to  attain  a full  measure  of  success  must  not  range  themselves  on  the 
side  of  those  who  advocate  autumn  propagation,  nor  on  that  of  those 
who  believe  the  first  two  or  three  months  of  the  year  to  form  the  best 
possible  period  for  the  multiplication  of  stock.  The  large-llowered 
varieties  differ  so  much  in  character  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
have  the  flowers  of  all  of  them  in  first-class  condition  on  any  given 
date  when  they  are  all  propagated  at  the  same  time.  The  only  practice 
that  can  be  recommended  is  to  commence  striking  the  cuttings  in 
November  and  to  continue  the  work  until  the  end  of  January  or  the 
middle  of  February,  by  which  time  it  should  be  completed.  By  taking 
this  course,  which  does  not  occasion  any  extra  trouble,  each  variety 
has  the  time  necessary  for  the  completion  of  its  growth  and  the  pro- 
duction of  its  flowers  and  no  more.  Until  the  grower  is  acquainted 
with  the  peculiarity  of  the  varieties  he  will  be  unable, withoutjassistance, 
to  determine  when  the  several  varieties  should  be  propagated.  Speaking 
in  a general  way,  it  may  be  said  that  those  varieties  which  come  into 
bloom  early  should  be  struck  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  the  late 
sorts  in  November  or  December.  But  to  beginners,  for  whose  assist- 
ance these  directions  are  given,  generalities  will  not  be  of  much 
service,  and  I will  therefore  point  out  the  time  at  which  the  cuttings 
of  the  principal  incurved  and  Japanese  varieties  should  be  struck. 

Taking  the  incurved  section,  Queen  of  England,  Empress  of  India, 
Golden  Empress,  Emily  Dale,  Lord  Alcester,  Alfred  Salter,  John 
Salter,  Mr.  Brunlees,  Princess  of  Wales,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Cherub, 
Nil  Desperandum  ought  to  be  propagated  in  November  or  December. 
Those  which  should  not  have  their  cuttings  struck  until  January  com- 
prise Mrs.  George  Rundle,  Mrs.  Dixon,  George  Glenny,  Prince  of 
Wales,  Refulgens,  Beverley,  Mr.  Bunn,  and  Lord  Derby. 

The  Japanese  varieties  that  should  be  struck  at  the  end  of  the  year 
include  Boule  d’Or,  Golden  Dragon,  Meg  Merrilies,  Madame  C.  Audi- 
guier,  Japonaise,  Mdlle.  Lacroix,  L’lncomparable,  Madame  de  Sevin, 
Jeanne  Delaux,  and  Mons.  Astorg.  Amongst  the  varieties  that  ought 
not  to  be  propagated  until  January  are  Elaine,  Margot,  Mons.  Henri 
Jacotot,  Comte  de  Germiny,  Mandarin,  Lady  Selborne,  James  Salter, 
Val  d’Andorre,  Mons.  Moussilac,  Flamme  de  Punch,  and  Mons.  J. 
Laing.  In  grouping  them  in  this  way  I am  of  course  assuming  that 
the  several  varieties  are  wanted  in  bloom  at  the  same  time. 

In  referring  to  the  preparation  of  the  cuttings  I would  strongly 
advise  cultivators  to  refrain  from  the  too  common  practice  of  taking 
them  off  below  the  surface  with  or  without  root.  When  they  are,  so 
to  speak,  dug  up,  the  plants  produce  a large  number  of  suckers  in  the 
course  of  the  season  that  are  certainly  not  wanted.  The  right  way  in 
proceeding  with  the  work  is  to  select  short-jointed  shoots  and  take  off 
the  tops  low  enough  down  for  the  cuttings  to  be  about  three  inches  in 
length  when  they  have  been  prepared.  Each  one  should  be  cut  clean 
through  with  a sharp  knife  and  have  the  two  lower  leaves  removed. 
When  the  cuttings  are  prepared  in  this  way  not  only  are  the  plants  free 
from  a large  number  of  suckers,  but  they  are  much  dwarfer,  as  proved 
by  those  which  form  the  annual  displays  here,  a fact  especially  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  those  who  require  the  stock  for  conservatory  decora- 
tion. The  cuttings  are  here  struck  in  large  sixties,  four  or  five  in 
each, 'and  the  pots  used  are  clean  and  efficiently  drained.  An  inch 
layer  of  rather  small  crocks  is  put  in  each,  and  this  is  covered  with  a 
little  cocoa  nut  fibre  refuse  to  keep  the  soil  in  its  place.  For  filling 
the  pots  we  use  a mixture  consisting  of  good  turfy  loam  three  parts, 
leaf  mould  one  part,  and  enough  silver  sand  to  keep  the  mixture  open. 
The  pots  are  filled  with  this  to  within  about  a-quarter  of  an  inch  of  the 
upper  edge  of  the  rim,  and  care  is  taken  to  press  it  firm  and  make  the 
surface  perfectly  level.  Upon  this  is  placed  a-quarter  of  an  inch  layer 
of  sand  that  is  moderately  moist  and  can  be  pressed  firm  without  being 
sprinkled  with  water.  The  cuttings  are  inserted  equal  distances  apart 
round  the  sides  of  the  pot,  and  have  the  soil  made  firm  about  their  base. 

As  the  cuttings  are  inserted  place  them  in  a pit  or  frame,  and  lightly 
sprinkle  with  water.  The  pots  do  not  require  plunging,  but  it  is 
desirable  to  stand  them  on  a bod  of  coal  ashes  in  accordance  with  the 
practice  adopted  here  from  the  first.  Keep  the  frame  leather  close 
until  the  cuttings  are  struck,  and  sprinkle  with  water  when  necessary, 
but  they  must  not  be  supplied  too  liberally  with  water  because  of  the 
risk  of  their  damping  off  when  the  moisture  is  in  oxooss  of  thoir  require- 
ments. They  must  be  kept  safe  from  frost  by  the  use  of  fire  heat  or 
the  aid  of  mats  or  other  coverings.  But  a little  fire  heat  is  the  best,  ns 
it  helps  to  dry  up  moisture  as  well  as  to  keep  out  the  frost.  If  the  pit 
is  heated  it  will  be  advisablo  in  cold,  damp  weather  to  turn  the  heat 
on  occasionally  to  expel  the  damp  ; and  it  is  a very  good  practice  not 
to  allow  the  temperature  to  fall  much  below  40  dog.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  to  ventilate  the  pit  or  frame  in  which  they  have  a place  until 
they  aro  rooted  and  air  must  bo  admitted,  but  very  gradually,  as  very 
little  ventilation  is  necossary,  until  they  begin  to  grow  freely. 

By  the  third  wook  in  February  tho  cuttings  will  be  rooted  sufll- 
ciontly  to  bo  potted  off  singly.  They  should  bo  put  into  three-inch 
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puts  which  must  bo  oleau,  anil  have  sufficient  drainage  to  carry  off 
superfluous  water.  It  is  essential  to  turn  them  out  of  the  pots  in  a 
careful  manner,  and  to  injure  the  roots  as  little  as  possible  in  separating 
them,  but  whon  the  roots  havo  attained  to  a great  length  they  should 
be  shortened  a little  with  the  knife.  The  soil  should  be  similar  to  that 
advised  for  filling  the  outting  pot,  but  of  course  used  in  a rather 
rougher  state,  and  it  must  bo  pressed  rather  firmly.  A pit  in  which 
they  can  bo  kept  rather  olose  for  a short  time  will  be  the  best  place  for 
the  plants  after  they  are  potted  off. 


RETIN  OSPORA8. 

The  Retinosporas  constitute  a peculiarly  distinct  growth  of  coniferous 
trees,  the  beauty  of  which  has  secured  for  them  considerable  popu- 
larity. They  havo  uses  for  the  picturesque  lawn,  for  the  Italian 
garden,  the  rockery,  the  dress  shrubbery  of  an  approach  or  entrance 
court,  and  for  the  foreground  of  any  rustic  scene,  in  respect  of  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  match  and  impossible  to  surpass  them.  It 
follows  that  planters  of  all  grades  should  know  something  of  these 


RETINOSPORA.  FILICOIDES. 


HIBBERD’S  PROLIFIC  MARROW. 

Seed  sown  April  16,  1885,  and  started  in  greenhouse,  and  plants 
put  out  in  natural  soil  without  any  special  preparation.  When  grown 
six  inches  the  soil  dusted  with  guano  one  foot  wide  each  side  and  pricked 
in.  When  vines  one  yard  long,  again  dusted  with  guano  two  feet  each 
side  from  former  dressing.  At  all  times  rather  freely  watered.  Six 
plants  covered  about  two  square  rods  ; they  were  cut  off  by  frost 
September  26.  Fruit  first  cut  July  20;  last  cutting  September  29. 
Fruit  in  fine  condition  cut  from  plants  numbered  136,  and  10  small 
fruit  remained  that  were  cut  after  the  frost. 

Sutton,  Surrey.  W.  Thurteel. 


trees,  both  as  to  their  uses  and  their  requirements.  All  that  need  be  said 
of  them  in  inspect  of  their  place  in  the  garden,  however,  may  be  said 
in  a few  words,  although  in  a large  review  of  the  subject  the  available 
material  would  suffice  for  a lengthened  discourse. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  characteristics  of  this  interesting  group 
is  the  great  difference  of  expression  in  old  and  young  trees.  As  age 
increases  their  leafage  undergoes  a change,  and  specimens  of  some 
size  appear  but  remotely  related  to  younger  trees  of  the  self-same 
species.  This  is  a point  of  some  importance  to  those  who  plant  for 
future  effect,  and  suggests  that  the  planter  should  make  himself 
familiar  with  specimens  of  various  ages  in  order  to  attain  to  a clear 
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idea  of  the  ultimate  aspect  of  plantations  in  which  they  are  employed. 
They  are  beautiful  at  any  ago  ; they  are  bijou  trees  when  young  ; they 
are  at  once  peculiar  and  picturesque  when  mature,  and  the  variegation 
is  always  less  striking  in  old  than  in  young  trees. 

There  are  no  coniferous  trees  save  the  yews  that  so  well  endure  the 
adverse  influences  of  a town  atmosphere  as  tho  trees  now  before  us. 
Given  one  condition  that  will  presently  be  stated,  and  they  appear  to 
be  but  little  affected  by  smoke,  dust,  and  defective  daylight.  But  that 
one  essential  condition  being  absent,  farewell  to  the  beauty  of  the 
retinosporas.  The  writer  of  this  had  for  some  years  a beautiful  town 
garden,  furnished  with  choice  evergreen  shrubs  of  many  kinds,  and 
conspicuous  for  beauty  in  it  were  the  compact  bushes  of  Retinospora 
obtusa  aurea,  and  R.  pisifera  aurea,  for  which  the  conditions  appeared 
to  be  nearly  perfect.  That  the  situation  was  smoky  was  testified  by 
the  fact  that  these  pretty  trees  were  quite  black  with  a deposit  of  soot 
upon  them  before  new  growth  commenced  in  the  spring,  yet  they  very 
soon  recovered  their  looks,  and  presented  quite  a brilliant  appearance 
in  the  summer,  as  was  the  case  also  with  variegated  hollies  and  many 
other  such  plants.  It  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  find  any  other 
coniferous  trees  that  would  pass  so  well  through  such  an  ordeal.  Even 
the  bitter  winter  of  1880,  with  its  twelve  days’  fog  in  February,  made 
no  permanent  mark  on  the  pretty  trees.  It  made  them  black  like 
sweeps’  brushes,  but  the  new  growth  sparkled  as  freshly  as  on  trees 
far  away  in  the  country,  and  their  summer  aspect  proclaimed  them 
absolutely  unhurt. 

Retinosporas,  as  remarked  above,  require  everywhere  one  special 
condition  for  the  preservation  of  their  beauty,  and  that  is  a moist  soil. 
The  dry  summer  of  1885  disfigured  many  fine  specimens,  and 
diminished  the  beauty  of  those  that  were  not  disfigured.  The  trees  in 
the  flower  garden  referred  to  had  the  advantage  of  deep,  strong,  moist 
soil ; in  a thin  dry  soil  the  summer  would  have  ruined  them,  although 
they  were  spared  by  the  winter.  As  regards  the  texture  of  the  soil,  a 
good  loam  is  the  best  certainly,  but  they  are  not  particular  provided 
there  is  depth  and  moisture. 

In  some  of  the  books  these  conifers  are  classed  under  chamsecyparis, 
the  false  cypress,  but  they  are  best  known  in  gardens  under  the  name 
by  which  this  note  is  headed.  In  the  selection  of  species  and  varieties, 
while  all  are  good,  and  there  are  not  many  to  perplex  the  planter,  pre- 
ference should  perhaps  be  first  given  to  R.  filicoides,  the  fern-like,  R. 
hjcopodoules,  the  lycopodium-like,  R.  filifera,  the  thread-bearing,  which 
produces  numerous  drooping  shoots,  which  become  crested,  giving  the 
plant  a tassellated  appearance ; R.  obtusa,  of  which  there  are  four 
varieties,  all  beautiful,  the  one-named  aurea  being  the  most  useful ; and, 
finally,  R.  pisifera,  of  which  the  variety  aurea  is  surprisingly  beautiful. 
We  leave  unnoticed  six  or  seven  varieties  that  have  good  characters, 
and  those  who  do  not  plant  them  should  make  their  acquaintance,  for 
they  belong  to  the  class  of  “interesting”  subjects,  and  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  vegetation  of  Japan.  W. 


©otes  of  ©bsw&atton. 

» 

SMALL  BRUSSELS’  SPROUTS. 

An  accident  has  revealed  to  me,  what  I ought  to  have  known  years  ago, 
as  the  i-esult  of  commonplace  observation,  that  large  Brussels’  sprouts 
— that  is  to  say,  large  buttons — are  not  of  necessity  the  best.  It  has 
been  my  rule  to  grow  this  vegetable  in  rich  soil,  and  it  has  been  my 
pride  to  send  into  the  house  abundant  supplies  of  large,  compact, 
globular  buttons.  Last  year,  after  having  planted  out  my  usual 
breadth,  there  remained  a lot  of  rejected  plants,  small,  ugly  candidates 
for  the  rubbish  heap.  Through  a mistake  on  the  part  of  one  of  my 
young  men,  they  were  planted  out  on  a piece  of  poor,  dry  ground,  and 
as  I do  not  like  to  undo  anything  that  has  been  well  done,  I allowed 
them  to  remain.  They  had  not  a drop  of  water  all  through  the  dry 
time,  and  as  autumn  came  they  looked  a poor,  starved  lot,  and  I said, 
“ When  we  are  slack  of  work  we  will  dig  them  in.”  But,  as  time  wore 
on,  they  became  studded  with  buttons  very  small,  compact,  the  largest 
about  the  size  of  walnuts,  the  smallest  about  half  that  size.  And  then 
another  accident  occurred,  for  a lot  were  pulled  up  and  the  buttons 
snapped  off,  and  sent  into  the  house.  The  next  day  I was  about  to 
consign  the  lot  to  extinction,  when  there  came  a request  for  another 
supply  of  those  small  sprouts,  for  at  one  trial  on  the  table  they  were 
regarded  as  something  new,  and  of  far  better  flavour  than  the  customary 
sprouts.  As  I looked  at  them  I ejaculated,  “ Of  course  they  are  better 
than  large  sprouts,  I always  knew  that,  but  the  worship  of  sizo  has 
made  me  put  my  knowledge  under  foot.”  I sent  in  a further  supply, 
and  I had  a dish  cooked  for  my  own  dinner.  They  were  so  good  that 
really  they  might  have  been  pr-onounced  a new  and  distinct  vegetable. 
And  every  little  plant  was  studded  so  closely  that,  granting  tho  size  of 
the  buttons  to  be  sufficient,  the  starved  plantation  was  one  of  the  most 
profitable  crops  in  the  garden.  Brussels’  sprouts  should  have  a 
recherche  flavour,  sweet  and  somewhat  spicy,  and  the  larger  they  aro 
the  less  of  this  flavour  is  perceptible  ; while  tho  small,  close  sprouts, 
when  properly  cooked,  come  to  table  as  green  as  grass  and  as  perfect 
in  form  as  when  gathered;  while  the  largo  ones  lack  colour,  and  aro, 
in  a certain  sense,  “ cabbage.”  Large  or  small  they  are  always  good 
but  the  small,  half-starved  samples  were,  in  tho  case  now  stated, 
certainly  tho  best.  W. 

FRUIT  OF  THE  DOITBLE-FLOWERTNG  PEACH. 

From  a double-flowering  peach  in  my  garden  I obtained  last  year 
two  splendid  fruits,  that  ripened  as  perfectly  as  could  bo  expected  for 
the  season.  They  were  evidently  tho  produco  of  single  flowers,  and 
were  free  from  deformity  and  every  imperfection. 

Hutlon,  k'urrcy. 


PORTUGAL  CABBAGE. 

This  excellent  vegetable,  usually  catalogued  as  Couvc  Tronchuda, 
belongs  to  the  list  of  good  things  that  are  not  generally  known.  It 
should  be  included  in  every  seed  list  when  the  object  is  to  provide  for 
the  table,  because  it  affords  an  acceptable  variety,  and  comes  in  well  at 
times  when  there  is  a little  tendency  to  sameness  in  the  supplies.  This 
cabbage  requires  plenty  of  room  to  throw  its  lusty  arms  about,  and  in 
the  autumn  it  supplies  two  distinct  kinds  of  vegetable,  the  head  being 
marrowy  and  delicious,  and  the  midribs  of  the  large  leaves  tender  and 
delicately  flavoured  when  cooked  in  precisely  th6  same  way  as  sea  kale. 
A strong  growth  is  required,  but  heavily-manured  ground  is  not  neces- 
sary for  this  ; in  fact,  the  flavour  is  best  from  good  ground  containing 
no  recent  manure.  For  a country-house  vegetable  of  the  profitable 
sort  Couve  Tronchuda  is  first  rate,  but  only  as  much  should  be  grown  as 
can  be  consumed  before  winter,  as  a severe  frost  will  destroy  it. 

W. 

LILY-WHITE  SEA  KALE. 

For  some  three  or  four  years  past  I have  noticed  in  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Son’s  trial  grounds  plantations  of  the  lily-white  sea  kale.  This 
variety  was  grown  by  us  some  years  ago  at  Hermitage  from  roots 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Stuart  and  Mein,  from  whom  it  passed  to  Messrs. 
Yeitch,  who  by  this  time  must  have  a considerable  stock  of  it. 
Although  only  a trivial  variety  of  the  common  sea  kale,  it  has  for 
garden  purposes  a distinctive  quality  that  in  time  will  establish  it  as 
the  favourite  sort  for  all  purposes.  Its  character  is  expressed  in  its 
name  ; it  never  shows  a taint  or  tinge  of  purple  colour  ; it  is  always 
“ lily  white ; ” the  texture  wax-like,  and  altogether  beautiful.  In 
flavour  it  does  not  in  the  least  degree  differ  from  common  sea  kale  of 
the  best  gr-owth,  and  it  has  always  appeared  to  us  that  it  is  incapable  of 
developing  a certain  degree  of  bitterness  that  occasionally  occurs  with 
sea  kale,  and  is,  of  course,  objectionable.  Now  that  the  lily-white  sea 
kale  is  at  command  at  the  price  of  the  common  sort,  or  a very  slight 
advance  thereupon,  it  should  be  secured  by  every  cultivator  of  the 
useful  vegetable.  S.  H. 

TOMATOS  FOR  SALADS. 

Now  that  tomato  salad  is  coming  into  favour,  and  the  magazine 
directions  for  preparing  it  have  met  with  general  approval,  it  will  be  a 
question  with  many  what  is  the  best  tomato  to  grow  for  the  purpose. 
It  should  be  understood  that  any  kind  of  tomato,  when  fully  ripe  and 
not  over  ripe,  will  answer  well ; therefore  let  no  one  go  short  of  tomato 
salad  in  the  hot  summer  days,  when  it  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  and 
wholesome  things  that  can  be  placed  on  the  table.  But  the  sorts  differ 
in  quality  when  cut  up  raw  for  salads  ; some  are  watery,  others 
have  too  much  central  core ; others  again  are  deficient  of  flavour. 
Having  tried  all  the  sorts  from  year  to  year  for  several  years  past, 
facilities  for  so  doing  being  at  command,  the  verdict  again  and  again 
has  been  given  in  favour  of  the  old  Pear-shaped,  The  next  best  is  one 
that  comes  near  to  it  in  form,  the  somewhat  new  but  famous  Chiswick 
Red.  The  flesh  of  this  is  dry  and  firm,  and  better  for  salad  when 
allowed  to  carry  the  whole  of  its  crop  than  when  thinned  to  secure  large 
fruit.  X.  Y.  Z. 

WINTER  FLOWERS. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  I had  in  flower  in  my  garden  several 
interesting  plants,  of  which  1 will  name  a few:  Winter  heliotrope, 
Fetasites  fragrans ; Winter  Spice,  Chimonanthus  fragrans ; Wiuter 
Jessamine,  Jasminum  nudifloruni;  Shrubby  Speedwell,  Veronica 
Andersoni ; with  primulas  of  several  kinds,  including  lilac  and  yellow 
single  primroses.  The  recent  frost  put  a stop  to  their  flowering,  but 
now  they  are  fast  recovering  and  I expect  many  good  things  to  join 
them  to  enlarge  the  winter  garland.  Some  of  my  hellebores  have  not 
yet  flowered,  but  are  quite  ready  to  begin.  Those  that  flowered  in 
November  and  December  are  disposed  to  show  few  more  flowers.  The 
Winter  Aconite,  Eranthis  liyemalis,  made  a good  beginning,  but  the 
frost  stopped  it ; this,  therefore,  will  again  show  its  flakes  of  gold.  No 
one  can  question  the  desirability  of  having  enough  of  such  things,  but 
it  is  a question  if  one  can  have  too  many.  One  sunny  hour  now  will 
show  me  in  the  garden  a very  cheerful  garland. 

Laura  L . 

LILIUM  AURATUM. 

Now  that  the  season  for  potting  the  bulbs  of  Lilium  auratum  has 
arrived,  I would  like  to  suggest  that,  as  they  can  bo  obtained  at  a very 
cheap  rate,  this  magnificent  lily  should  be  grown  more  extensively  in 
the  gardens  of  all  classes  than  has  yet  been  the  case.  After  consider- 
able experience  I cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  importod  bulbs,  for 
with  ordinary  attention  they  produce  a strong  growth  and  flower  most 
satisfactorily.  Last  year  I bought  three  dozen  bulbs  from  Mr.  W. 
Gordon,  Amyard  Nurseries,  Twickenham,  and  although  they  were  not 
by  any  means  high  in  price  they  proved  most  excellent,  and  my  gardener 
was  very  successful  with  them.  They  indeed  produced  remarkably  lino 
spikes,  consisting  of  from  sixteen  lo  thirty-six  blooms  each.  Amongst 
the  thirty. six  bulbs  thero  are  six  distinct  varieties,  all  of  which  arc  very 
beautiful.  The  majority  have  flowers  remarkable  for  their  large  size 
nnd  great  breadth  of  petal,  and  richly  marked  with  cerise  or  golden 
yellow  on  a puro  white  ground,  tho  variation  in  colour  being  of  groat 
beauty.  The  examples  surprised  most  of  my  friends,  and  many  good 
judges  who  saw  them  expressed  a very  high  opinion  of  tho  develop- 
ment of  tho  plants  and  the  quality  of  the  flowers. 

Rosclands,  Tcddington.  Walter  Furze. 


'•  ANY  DOCTOR  WILL  TELL  YOU”  tlioro  In  no  bettor  OourIi  Mcrtlotno  than  KoaUn«'« 
I Lozenges.  Ono  gives  roliof ; if  you  bu tier  from  cough  try  thorn  but  once  ; they  will  euro, 
ami  they  will  not  injuro  your  health  ; they  contain  only  tho  purest  and  BiuiplcBt  drugs* 
Hccrctiy  nnd  skilfully  combined.  Hold  every whoro  In  ltt|d.  tluB,— [AdVT.  | 


W.  Thurtfll. 
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CONSERVATORY  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

CLIMBERS  in  conservatories  require  attention  now  to  remove  dead  wood,  rub 
away  any  pushing  buds  that  aro  badly  placed,  and  to  train  in  youug  shoots 
where  desirable. 

Fuchsias  growing  freely  will  roquiro  repottiog.  Uso  a mixture  of  throe 
parts  turfy  loam  of  a mellow  hazelly  description  and  ono  part  ouch  of  leaf- 
monld,  hotbed  manure  rotted  to  powder,  and  silver  sand.  A temperature  of 
55  deg.  by  night  and  65  dog.  by  day  is  boat  for  fuchsias  uowly  potted  at  this 
time  of  year,  with  frequent  syringing. 

Greenhouse  to  bo  kept  clean  and  airy,  and  tho  whole  of  the  stock  to  bo 
revised,  that  thore  may  bo  no  propagating  of  usoIosb  stock  and  no  delay  in 
socuring  stocks  of  things  really  desirable.  Noarly  all  the  small  plants  from 
cuttings  of  last  autumn  will  now  require  to  be  repotted,  and  as  they  are  now 
intended  to  grow,  a generous  soil  may  be  used,  rather  rough,  turfy,  and  quito 
sweet. 

Nkriums  require  to  bo  started  in  a brisk  moist  heat,  and  to  havo  abun- 
dance of  water  as  soon  as  the  sap  is  fairly  in  motion.  See  that  they  are  free 
from  scale  and  all  other  vermin.  Old  plants  should  be  shaken  out  and  re- 
potted in  equal  parts  peat,  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  rotted  cow-dung. 

Orange  Trees  to  be  well  cleaned  before  new  growth  commences.  Top- 
dress  with  fat  dung,  and  give  the  roots  a good  soaking  with  tepid  water. 

Tlants  in  Bloom  comprise  Amaryllis,  forced  Azaleas,  Camellias,  Chinese 
Primulas,  Cyclamens,  Cytisus,  Daphnes,  Mignonette,  Violets,  Tree  Carnations, 
and  forced  Tulips. 

FORCING  AND  ORCHARD  HOUSES. 

Figs  to  have  plenty  of  liquid  manure  as  they  advance  in  growth.  Pinch 
the  shoots  at  the  fourth  joint. 

Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  indoors  will  set  their  fruit  more  freely  if  there 
is  a good  breeze  through  the  house  every  day  5 the  atmosphere  at  the  same 
time  to  be  kept  as  dry  as  possible.  Peaches  that  have  set  fruit  to  be  thinned 
partially,  so  as  to  leave  room  for  another  thinning.  Cold  draughts  are  very 
injurious,  and  it  is  important  to  keep  the  temperature  steady,  and  give  air 
freely  on  fine  mornings. 

Strawberries  coming  into  fruit  need  abundance  of  water,  and  occasionally 
liquid  manure.  Give  as  much  air  and  light  as  possible,  to  ensure  well- 
fiavoured  fruit,  and  those  that  set  heavy  crops  thin  to  a moderate  number,  or 
the  berries  will  be  small. 

Vines  started  now  will  not  need  so  much  caution  as  to  raising  the  tem- 
perature as  those  started  in  December,  as  there  is  now  more  solar  light,  and 
vegetation  is  becoming  active.  Use  the  syringe  freely  among  vines  newly 
breaking,  but  sparingly,  or  not  at  all,  to  vines  in  flower.  This  is  a good  time 
to  put  in  eyes  for  raising  a stock  of  pot  vines,  and  this  is  best  done  by  putting 
the  eyes  singly  in  a mixture  of  turfy  loam  and  leaf-mould,  and  plunging  the 
pots  iu  a bark  bed  or  dung  frame,  with  a bottom-heat  of  70  deg.  to  80  deg. 
The  bunches  of  vines  in  the  early  house  to  be  thinned  as  soon  as  the  berries 
are  of  sufficient  size.  Tie  in  the  young  shoots,  to  prevent  the  tips  touching 
the  glass,  and  remove  laterals  early. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE  GROUNDS. 

Annuals  may  be  sown  in  open  borders  and  in  reserve  beds.  Any  that  are 
wanted  in  large  quantities  should,  to  make  sure,  be  sown  in  pans  also  and 
placed  in  a pit. 

Auriculas  are  by  no  means  difficult  to  raise  from  seed,  and  now  is  a good 
time  to  sow  it.  Use  large  shallow  pans  filled  with  fine  soil,  consisting  chiefly 
of  loam  from  rotted  turfs,  leaf-mould,  and  peat.  Press  the  soil  firm  and  soak 
well  with  boiling  water.  When  the  soil  is  cold,  sprinkle  the  seed  on  the  sur- 
face, and  lay  a flat  tile  or  square  of  glass  over  each,  and  place  the  pans  in  a 
cold  frame.  Leave  them  alone  for  a fortnight,  then  if  the  soil  is  getting  dry 
place  the  pans  in  a vessel  of  water,  so  that  the  soil  will  be  moistened  by 
absorption  without  washing  the  seeds  off  the  surface. 

Bedders  of  all  kinds  may  now  be'  propagated  in  quantity.  The  reminder 
may  be  useful  that,  generally  speaking,  cuttings  put  in  now  make  fine  plants 
and  bloom  early  ; but  if  deferred  beyond  this  time  the  plants  must  be  com- 
paratively weak  when  put  out,  and  an  early  bloom  is  out  of  the  question. 

Hardy  Plants  in  Bloom  include  Primula  vulgaris,  Eranthis  hyemalis, 
Hepatica  triloba,  Viola  suavis,  Cheiranthus  alpina,  Tussilago  alba,  and 
Snowdrops. 

Ranunculuses  and  Anemones  to  be  planted  now  in  beds  of  sound  loam, 
well  drained  and  well  manured.  Place  the  roots  in  open  trenches  two  inches 
deep,  which  are  to  be  previously  sprinkled  with  coarse  sand,  and  then  cover 
with  the  soil  that  was  taken  out. 

Roses  may  be  planted,  and  plantations  that  need  trenching  and  manuring 
may  be  lifted  for  the  purpose.  Put  strong  stakes  to  all  newly-planted 
standards.  Be  in  no  haste  to  prune  roses  yet ; a few  for  early  blooming  may 
be  cut  back,  but  the  general  stock  should  remain  unpruned  a few  weeks, 

FRUIT  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 

Routine  Work  comprises  the  completion  of  all  pruning  and  nailing  of 
wall  trees  not  yet  done,  and  the  mulching  with  manure  of  old  borders  that  have 
not  had  such  refreshing  some  time. 

Trees  that  bear  well  must  be  fed  well,  for  if  fine  fruit  is  desired  the  roots 
must  have  food  enough  to  furnish  it. 

Vines  out  of  doors  must  be  pruned  without  delay.  If  there  is  any  choioe  as 
to  method,  as  will  be  the  case  with  vines  only  a year  or  two  planted,  and  which 
have  only  one  or  two  strong  rods,  then  the  long-rod  system  should  certainly 
have  the  preference,  but  old  fruitful  wall  vines  must  be  taken  as  they  are,  and 
first  be  cleared  of  the  shoots  that  bore  fruit  last  year ; next  have  laid  in  a 
regular  distribution  of  last  year’s  shoots  shortened  back  to  three  or  four  buds  ; 
and,  lastly,  be  cleared  of  all  superfluous  and  crowded  wood,  so  as  to  leave  the 
bearing  shoots  at  an  average  of  eighteen  inches  apart. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  FRAME  GROUND. 

Cucumbers  will  soon  be  growing  freely,  and  as  the  days  lengthen  they  will 
benefit  by  a little  extra  heat.  The  temperature  may  now  be  allowed  to  rise 
to  75  degrees.  Let  the  plants  be  quite  ten  or  twelve  inches  from  the  glass  ; 
if  nearer,  the  leaves  are  occasionally  broken  when  the  lights  are  moved. 

Early  sowings  of  seeds  of  summer  crops  should  be  made  soon  on  warm 
rather  dry  soils ; but  on  cold  damp  soils  there  is  really  nothing  gained  by  early 
sowing ; for  if  bright  weather  brings  up  the  plants,  the  next  change  to  cold 
and  wet  kills  them  off,  and  the  vexation  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  extent 


of  tho  original  promiso  of  forwardness.  Take  advantage  of  fine  woather  to 
comploto  all  digging  and  manuring  ; in  fact,  let  outdoor  work  now  take  prece- 
dence of  everything  else.  Crops  that  aro  specially  valued  for  oarliness,  such 
as  saladiugs,  may  bo  greatly  helped  by  means  of  warm  borders  under  good 
walls,  and  protection  with  straw  or  reeds. 

Melons  for  early  crops  to  bo  put  out  on  their  fruiting  beds  as  soon  as  they 
have  filled  live-inch  pots  with  roots.  Thoy  should  be  kept  in  vigorous  growth 
from  tho  first,  and  whon  turnod  out  have  an  ample  and  healthy  foliageT  The 
dung  bod  should  bo  in  a sweet  condition  to  give  a lasting  and  steady  heat,  and 
tho  soil  for  tho  surfaco  should  consist  chiefly  of  rotted  turf  and  loam.  Melons 
require  a more  free  ventilation  than  cucumbers,  and  a few  dogrees  inoro  heat 
will  allow  of  ventilation  without  any  risk  to  them. 

Root  Houses  should  bo  properly  ventilated  and  the  stores  examined  fre- 
quently at  this  season  of  the  year,  for  the  feetid  air  from  decaying  vegetables 
is  very  injurious.  The  best  temperature  for  tho  root  house  is  one  as  low  and 
equable  as  possible  above  freezing.  Protect  the  walls  with  a bank  of  earth 
outside,  if  exposed  to  the  weather.  It  is  most  desirable  to  have  these  struc- 
turos  partly  above  and  partly  below  the  general  level,  and  to  bank  up  the  soil 
against  the  walls,  and  then  plant  the  banks  with  trees  and  shrubs  of  medium 
growth. 

Vegetables  in  Season  comprise  Asparagus,  French  Beans,  Beet,  Broccoli, 
Cottager’d  Kale,  Carrots,  Coleworts,  Celery,  Endive,  Jerusalem  Artichokes, 
Leeks,  Lettuce,  Mushrooms,  Onions,  Parsnips,  new  Potatoes,  Rhubarb,  Sea- 
kale,  and  Turnips. 


LEGENDARY  PLANTS. 

By  Richard  Folkard,  Author  of  “ Plant  Lore,  Legends  and  Lyrics.’* 

Part  IV. 

Poetical  anti  Jfaitctful  Uccjcnts. 

The  flower  legends  appertaining  to  our  third  and  last  selection,  viz.,  the 
poetical  and  fanciful,  are  so  numerous  that  we  can  only  just  touch  upon  a 
few.  The  Grecian  and  Roman  poets  have  left  us  a veritable  wealth  of  legend- 
ary lore  regarding  the  origin  of  a number  of  the  most  beautiful  denizens  of  our 
gardens,  and  the  French  Jesuit  Rapan,  in  his  poem  “ Dc  Hortorum,”  has 
enumerated  several,  whilst  Chaucer,  Spenser,  and  other  old  English  poets  have 
added  to  the  store.  From  these  old  writers  we  learn  that  the  Amaranth 
(emblem  of  immortality)  sprang  from  the  blood  of  Aminta.  The  Flos  Adonis 
is  the  floral  descendant  of  the  beautiful  youth  whom  poor  Venus  so  loved 
that  at  his  untimely  death  her  tears,  falling  around  his  corpse,  produced  the 
delicate  Anemone.  Crocus,  Ranunculus,  and  Nasturtium,  classic  youths,  were 
transformed  into  the  flowers  bearing  their  names.  The  Delphinium  (or  Lark- 
spur) sprang  from  the  blood  of  the  suicide  Ajax,  and  bears  upon  its  petals  the 
initials  A. I.  A.,  at  once  the  initials  of  his  name  and  an  exclamation  of  grief  at 
the  loss  of  the  hero.  The  Hyacinth  owes  its  origin  to  Apollo,  who  having  by 
misadventure  slain  his  companion  Hyacinthus  with  a quoit,  caused  the  fragrant 
Hyacinth  to  arise  from  his  blood.  The  inordinate  vanity  of  Narcissus  having 
led  to  his  untimely  death,  the  gods,  at  the  passionate  entreaty  of  the  nymph 
Echo,  transformed  him  into  the  White  Narcissus,  whose  tears  are  fabled  to  be 
contained  in  the  cup  formed  in  the  centre  of  the  flower.  Legends  of  a similar 
character  appertain  to  the  Crown  Imperial,  Iris,  Lotus,  Myrtle,  Orchis,  Pteony, 
Poppy,  Syringa,  Daisy,  and  many  other  flowers  and  shrubs.  Perhaps  the  most 
pathetic  of  the  poetical  flower  legends  is  the  story  of  poor  Clytie,  as  narrated 
by  Ovid.  This  luckless  nymph,  enamoured  of  Phoebus  (the  Sun),  was  forsaken 
by  him  for  Leucothos.  Maddened  with  jealousy,  the  discarded  and  love-sick 
■ Clytie  accused  Leucothiie  of  unchastity  before  her  father,  who  entombed  his 
daughter,  and  thus  killed  her.  Phoebus,  enraged  with  Clytie  for  causing  the 
death  of  his  beloved  Leucothos,  heeded  not  her  sighs  and  spurned  his 
embraces.  Abandoned  thus  by  her  inconstant  lover,  the  wretched  and 
despairing  Clytie  wandered  half  distraught,  until  at  length,  worn  out  with 
distracted  passion,  she  at  length  expired,  and  became  transformed  to  a species 
of  Heliotrope,  which  always  turns  its  face  to  the  sun.  Popular  error  has  asso- 
ciated this  legend  with  the  Sunflower  ; but  this  connection  has  no  foundation, 
for  Ovid  described  the  flower  as  “ resembling  the  pale  Violet,”  and,  besides, 
in  his  day,  the  Sunflower  (a  native  of  Peru)  was  quite  unknown  in  Europe. 

Rose  legends  are  so  numerous  as  to  preclude  more  than  a brief  allusion  to 
them.  Poets  of  all  countries  have  vied  in  singing  the  praises  of  the  Queen  of 
Flowers,  and  in  inventing  fanciful  legends  and  stories  as  to  its  origin.  We  have 
already  alluded  to  Sir  J.  Maundevile’s  story  that  the  first  Roses  appeared  on 
earth  at  Bethlehem,  where  a fair  maideD,  unjustly  condemned  to  be  burned, 
after  praying  devoutly,  “ entered  the  fire,  and  immediately  the  fire  was  extin- 
guished, and  the  faggots  that  were  burning  became  Red  Rose  bushes  full  of 
roses,  and  those  that  remained  unkindled  became  White  Rose  bushes  ; and  these 
were  the  first  Rose  trees  and  Roses,  both  white  and  red,  that  ever  any  man  saw.” 
“ Thus,”  concludes  Sir  John,  “was  this  mayden  saved  be  the  grace  of  God. 
And  therefore  is  that  feld  called  the  Feld  of  God  flourishing  ; for  it  was  fulle 
of  roses.” 

Rapin  narrates  at  length  a legend  of  a certain  Grecian  Princess,  of  extra- 
ordinary  beauty  who,  having  dared  to  pose  upon  the  shrine  of  Diana,  was 
changed  into  the  rose  by  Apollo,  the  brother  of  the  goddess  thus  insulted. 

According  to  a Roumanian  tradition,  the  Rose  was  originally  a young  and 
beauteous  princess,  who,  while  bathing  in  the  sea,  so  dazzled  the  sun  with  the 
radiance  of  her  loveliness,  that  he  stood  still  to  gaze  upon  her,  and  covered  her 
with  kisses.  Then  for  three  days  he  forgot  his  duty,  and  obstructed  the  pro- 
gress of  night.  Since  that  day  the  Lord  of  the  Universe  has  changed  the 
princess  into  a Rose,  and  this  is  why  the  rose  always  hangs  her  head  and 
blushes  when  the  sun  gazes  on  her. 

Zoroaster,  the  great  apostle  of  the  Persians,  and  the  introducer  of  the  wor- 
ship of  kthe  sacred  fire,  is  connected  in  a legend  with  the  Rose.  An  astrologer 
having  predicted  the  birth  of  a child  who  would  dethrone  the  King  of  Babylon, 
the  monarch  at  once  gave  orders  for  the  assassination  of  all  women  who  were 
about  to  become  mothers.  Thousands  were  slain  ; but  one  gave  birth  secretly 
to  the  future  prophet.  This  having  come  to  the  King’s  ear,  he  sent  for  the 
child,  and  tried  to  kill  him  with  his  own  hand,  but  bis  arm  was  withered  on 
the  spot.  Alarmed,  and  furious  with  rage,  he  had  the  babe  placed  on  a lighted 
stake,  but  the  burning  pile  changed  into  a bed  of  Roses,  on  which  the  little 
one  lay  quietly  sleeping.  Some  persons  present  saved  a portion  of  the  fire, 
which  has  been  kept  up  to  the  present  day  in  memory  of  this  great  miracle. 
The  King  made  two  other  attempts  to  destroy  Zoroaster,  but  his  temerity  was 
punished  miraculously  by  a gnat,  which  entered  his  ear  and  caused  his  death. 

According  to  a superstition  current  in  Schleswig,  when  Satan  fell  from 
heaven,  he  endeavoured,  in  order  to  reasoend  to  the  celestial  regions,  to  make 
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himself  a ladder  with  the  thorns  of  the  Eglautice  or  Rose-briar.  God,  how- 
ever, would  not  permit  the  Eglantine  to  grow  upwards,  but  only  to  extend 
itself  as  a bush.  Then,  out  of  spite,  Satan  turned  its  thorns  downwards, 
pointing  towards  the  earth. 

The  Christmas  Rose  (which  is  really  not  a rose  at,  all)  has  also  been  called 
Black  Hellebore,  from  the  colour  of  its  roots,  and  Mdampodium,  in  honour  of 
Melampus,  a learned  physician  who  flourished  at  Pylos,  in  Peloponnesus,  1530 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  Melampus  travelled  into  Egypt,  then  the 
seat  of  science,  ia  order  to  study  the  healing  art,  and  there  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  cathartic  qualities  of  the  Hellebore,  by  noticing  the  etfect 
it  had  upon  some  goats  which  had  fed  upon  the  herb.  He  afterwards,  with 
Hellebore,  cured  the  daughters  of  Proetus,  King  of  Argos,  of  mental  derange- 
ment,— ancient  writers  affirm  by  causing  the  princesses  to  bathe  in  a cold 
fountain  after  taking  the  drug  ; but,  according  to  PJiny,  by  prescribing  the 
milk  of  goats  which  had  eaten  this  vegetable. 

The  Rose  of  the  Japanese  is  the  beautiful  flower  which  has  been  happily 
described  as : — 

“ The  chaste  Camellia’s  pure  and  spotless  bloom 
That  boasts  no  fragrance  and  conceals  no  Thorn.” 

The  tree  was  introduced  into  Europe  in  1639,  and  is  named  after  G.  J.  Kamel* 
or  Camellas,  a Moravian  Jesuit,  and  traveller  in  Asia,  who,  returning  to  Spain 
from  the  Isle  of  Luzon,  sought  an  audience  of  Queen  Maria  Theresa,  and  pre- 
sented her  with  a mother-o’  pearl  vase,  in  which  grew  a small  shrub  with 
glossy  green  leaves,  bearing  two  flowers  of  dazzling  whiteness.  Plucking  the 
fair  bloom,  she  ran  to  the  king’s  chamber,  which  he  was  pacing  in  one  of  his 
periodical  fits  of  melancholy.  “ Behold  the  new  flower  of  the  Philippines,” 
she  cried,  as  her  husband  welcomed  her  with  a fond  embrace  ; “ I have  kept 
the  best  for  you  ; the  other  you  shall  present  to-night  to  Rosalez,  who  plays 
so  well  in  Cinna  at  the  Theatre  del  Principe.”  Ferdinand  pronounced  the 
flower  of  which  his  wife  was  so  enraptured  to  be  “ beautiful  but  scentless,” 
but  in  spite  of  the  latter  defect,  the  plant  was  assiduously  cultivated  in  the 
hothouses  of  El  Buen  Retiro,  and  called  after  the  giver  the  Camellia  Lily. 

~ Mythologists  tell  us  that  there  was  originally  only  one  kind  of  Lily — the 
orange-coloured.  The  white  Lily  was  held  in  the  highest  regard  by  the 
heathen  nations,  and  under  the  name  of  Rosa  Junoni  was  consecrated  to  the 
imperious  queen  of  the  heavens,  from  whose  milk,  indeed,  the  flower  is  stated 
to  have  originally  sprung.  The  legend  is  as  follows:  Jupiter  being  desirous 
of  rendering  the  infant  Hercules  immortal,  that  he  might  rank  among  the 
divinities,  caused  Somnus  to  prepare  a nectareous  sleeping  draught,  which  he 
persuaded  Juno  take.  The  Queen  of  the  Gods  fell  immediately  into  a profound 
slumber,  and  J upiter  then  placed  the  little  Hercules  to  the  celestial  breast,  in 
order  that  the  babe  might  imbibe  the  ambrosial  milk  that  would  ensure  its 
immortality.  The  infant,  over-eager  to  «Djoy  the  delightful  nutriment,  drew 
the  milk  faster  than  he  could  swallow,  and  some  drops  falling  to  the  earth, 
there  immediately  sprang  from  it  the  white  Lily,  the  emblem  of  purity  : some 
of  the  milk  is  also  said  to  have  dropped  over  that  portion  of  the  heavens 
which,  from  its  whiteness,  still  retains  the  name  of  the  milky  way  (lactea  via). 
The  Romanists,  making  use  of  this  legend,  relate  a similar  wonder  with  respect 
to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

There  is  a very  charming  legend  extant  as  to  the  snowdrop  ; this  account 
of  the  flower’ s creation  is  as  follows:  ‘‘An  angel  went  to  console  Eve  when 
mourning  over  the  barren  earth,  when  no  flowers  in  Eden  grew,  and  the 
driving  snow  was  falling  to  form  a pall  over  earth’s  untimeous  funeral  after 
the  fall  of  man  ; the  angel,  catching  as  he  spoke,  a flake  of  falling  snow, 
breathed  on  it,  and  bade  it  take  a form,  and  bud  and  blow.  Ere  the  flake 
reached  the  earth  Eve  smiled  upon  the  beauteous  plant,  and  prized  it  more 
than  all  the  other  flowers  in  Paradise,  for  the  angel  said  to  her  : — 

“ ‘ This  is  an  earnest,  Eve,  to  thee. 

That  sun  and  summer  soon  shall  he.’  ” 

The  angel’s  mission  being  ended,  away  up  to  heaven  he  flew  : but  where  on 
earth  he  stood  a ring  of  snowdrops  formed  a posey.”  In  some  parts  of  England 
it  is  considered  by  the  peasantry  unlucky  to  take  the  first  Snowdrop  into  a 
bouse^the  flower  being  regarded  as  a death-tokeD,  inasmuch  as  it  looks  like 
a corpse  in  its  shroud. 

That  sturdy  old  favourite,  the  Wallflower  (the  original  Heart’s  Ease,  by 
the  way)  has,  notwithstanding  its  homely  associations,  a poetical  origiD.  In 
bygone  days,  says  tradition,  a castle  stood  near  the  river  Tweed,  in  which  a 
fair  maiden  was  kept  a prisoner,  having  plighted  her  troth  and  given  her 
heart’s  affection  to  the  young  heir  of  a hostile  clan  ; but  blood  having  been 
shed  between  the  chiefs  on  either  side,  the  deadly  hatred  cherished  in  those 
lawless  days  forbade  all  thoughts  of  the  union.  The  gallant  tried  various 
stratagems  to  get  possession  of  his  betrothed,  all  of  which  failed,  until  at 
last  he  gained  admission  to  the  castle  disguised  in  the  garb  of  a wandering 
troubadour,  and  as  such  he  sang  before  his  lady-love,  and  finally  arranged, 
with  the  aid  of  a serving-woman,  that  the  maiden  should  effect  her  escape, 
while  he  should  await  her  arrival,  with  a noble  courser  and  armed  men. 
Herrick  tells  us  the  conclusion  of  the  story  in  the  following  lines  : — 

“ Up  she  got  upon  a wall, 

Attempted  down  to  slide  withal 
But  the  silken  twist  untied, 

So  she  fell  nnd,  bruised,  she  died. 

Love  in  pity  of  the  deed, 

And  hor  loving  luckless  speed, 

Turn’d  her  to  this  plant  wo  exit 
Now  the  Flower  of  the  Wall.” 

Old  Chaucer  appears  to  have  been  passionately  fond  of  the  modest  Daisy, 
and  never  tired  of  singing  its  praises.  From  him  wo  learn  that  the  Qaeen 
Alceste  was  changed  into  tho  flower,  and  that  she  had  as  many  virtues  as 
there  were  florets  in  it.  Ossinn  gives  another  origin  of  this  humble  little 
flower.  Malvina,  weeping  beside  tho  tomb  of  Fingal  for  Oscar  and  his  infant 
son,  is  comforted  by  the  maids  of  Morven,  who  narrate  how  they  have  seen 
the  innocent  infant  borne  on  a light  mist,  pouring  upon  tho  fields  a fresh 
harvest  of  flowers,  amongst  which  rises  one  with  golden  diso,  encircled  with 
rays  of  silver,  tipped  wilh  a delicate  tint  of  crimson.  ‘‘Dry  thy  tears,  0 
Malvina,”  cried  the  maidens;  ‘‘the  flower  of  thy  bosom  has  given  a new 
flower  to  the  hills  of  Cromla.” 

There  is  a pretty  legend  which  we  find  attached  to  two  wayside  plants — 
tho  I’lantain  nnd  the  Succory — Wegeutartc  of  the  Germans.  Tho  legend 
relates  that  a loving  maiden  anxiously  expcctod  tho  return  of  her  betrothed 
from  a voyage  upon  which  he  had  long  since  sot  out.  Every  morning  she 


paced  the  road  where  she  laBt  bade  adieu  to  him  ; every  evening  she 
returned.  Thus  she  wearily  passed  her  time  during  many  a long  month.  At 
last,  utterly  worn  out  with  watching  and  waiting,  she  sank  exhausted  by  the 
wayside,  and,  broken-hearted,  expired.  On  the  spot  where  she  breathed  her 
last  sigh  sprang  up  a little  pale  flower  which  was  the  Wegewartc,  the  watcher 
of  the  road.  In  Bavaria,  the  same  legend  is  met  with,  differing  only  in 
details.  A young  and  beautiful  princess  was  abandoned  by  her  husband,  a 
young  prince  of  extraordinary  beauty.  Grief  exhausted  her  strength,  and 
finding  herself  on  the  point  of  death,  she  exclaimed,  ‘‘Ah,  how  willingly 
would  I die  if  I could  only  be  sure  of  seeing  my  loved  one.”  Her  ladies  in 
waiting,  hearing  her  desire,  solemnly  added,  “ And  we  also  would  willingly 
die  if  only  we  were  assured  that  he  would  always  see  us  on  every  roadside.” 
The  merciful  God  heard  from  heaven  their  heart-felt  desires,  and  granted 
them.  “ Happily,”  said  He,  “ your  wishes  can  be  fulfilled  ; I will  change 
you  into  flowers.  You,  Princess,  you  shall  remain  with  your  white  mantle 
on  every  road  traversed  by  your  husband  ; you,  young  women,  shall  remain 
by  the  roadside,  habited  in  blue,  so  that  the  prince  must  see  you  everywhere.” 
Hence  the  Germans  call  the  wild  Succory,  Wegcwarten. 

To  an  old  favourite  field  flower — the  Bluet  or  Blue-bottle — Mythology  has 
given  a fanciful  origin.  Its  botanic  name  is  Centaurea  cyanus.  According 
to  the  traditionary  account  the  flower  was  called  Cyanus,  after  a youth  so 
named,  who  was  so  enamoured  of  corn-flowers  that  his  favourite  occupation 
was  that  of  making  garlands  of  them  ; and  he  would  scarcely  ever  leave  the 
fields  whilst  his  favourite  blue  flowers  continued  to  bloom.  So  devoted  was 
his  admiration  that  he  always  dressed  himself  in  clothes  of  the  same  brilliant 
hue  as  the  flower  he  loved  best.  Flora  was  his  goddess,  and  of  all  her  varied 
gifts,  her  Corn-flower  was  the  one  he  most  appreciated.  At  length  he  was 
one  day  found  lying  dead  in  a cornfield,  surrounded  with  the  blue  Corn-flowers 
he  had  gathered  ; and  soon  after  the  catastrophe,  the  goddess  Flora,  out  of 
gratitude  for  the  veneration  he  had  for  her  divinity,  transformed  his  body 
into  the  Centaurea  cyanus,  the  blue-bottle  of  English  cornfields. 

The  Corn-flower  is  called  in  Russia  Basilek  (the  flower  of  Basil),  and 
attached  to  it  is  a legend  that  a handsome  young  man  of  this  name  was 
enticed  away  by  a nymph  named  Russalka,  allured  into  the  fields,  and  trans- 
formed into  the  Corn-flower.  Plants  have  always  been  a favourite  means  of 
testing  the  faith  of  lovers  ; and  the  Centaury  or  Bluet  of  the  cornfields  was  the 
flower  selected  by  Margaret  as  the  floral  oracle  from  which  to  learn  the  truth 
respecting  Faust. 

The  flower  [which  we  now  call  the  ‘‘Forget-me-not”  (a  name  which 
originally  appertained  to  the  Speedwell)  has  become  inseparably  connected 
with  the  flower,  borne  on  the  wings  of  the  following  poetic  legend  : A knight 

and  his  lady-love,  who  were  on  the  eve  of  being  united,  whilst  Btrolling  on 
the  bank  of  the  blue  Danube,  saw  a spray  of  these  pretty  flowers  floating  on 
the  waters,  which  seemed  ready  (to  carry  it  away.  The  affianced  bride 
admired  the  delicate  beauty  of  the  flowers,  and  regretted  their  fatal  destiny. 
At  this  point,  the  lover  did  not  hesitate  to  plunge  into  the  stream.  He  soon 
secured  the  flowers,  but  the  current  was  too  strong  for  him,  and  as  it  bore  him 
past  his  despairing  mistress,  he  flung  the  fatal  flowers  on  the  bank,  exclaiming, 
as  he  swept  to  his  doom,  “ Vergiss  mich  nicht.” 

“ And  the  lady  fair  of  the  knight  so  true, 

Aye  remembered  his  hapless  lot ; 

And  she  cherished  the  flower  of  brilliant  hue, 

And  braided  her  hair  with  the  blossoms  blue, 

And  she  called  it  Forget-me-not.” 

A recent  writer  remarks  that  possibly  the  story  of  the  origin  of  the  Forget- 
me-not’s  sentimental  designation  may  have  been  in  the  mind  of  the  Princess 
Marie  of  Baden,  that  winter  day,  when,  strolling  along  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  with  her  cousin,  Louis  Napoleon,  she  inveighed  against  the  degeneracy 
of  modern  gallants,  vowing  they  were  incapable  of  emulating  the  devotion  to 
beauty  that  characterizes  the  cavaliers  of  olden  times.  As  they  lingered  on 
causeway-dykes,  where  the  Neckar  joins  the  Rhine,  a sudden  gust  of  wind 
carried  away  a flower  from  the  hair  of  the  princess,  and  sent  it  into  the  rush- 
ing waters.  “There!”  she  exclaimed,  ‘‘that  would  be  an  opportunity  for  a 
oavalier  of  the  olden  days  to  show  his  devotion.”  “That’s  a challenge,  cousin,” 
retorted  Louis  Napoleon,  and  in  a second  he  was  battling  with  the  rough 
waters.  He  disappeared  and  reappeared  to  disappear  and  reappear  again  and 
again,  but  at  length  reached  the  shore  safe  and  sound  with  his  cousin’s  flower 
in  his  hand.  “ Take  it,  Marie,”  said  he,  as  he  shook  himself  ; but  never  again 
talk  to  me  of  your  cavalier  of  the  olden  time.” 

The  Italians  call  the  Myosotis,  Nontiscordar  di  me,  and  in  one  of  their 
ballads  represent  the  flower  as  the  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  a young  girl  who 
was  drowned,  and  transformed  into  the  Myosotis  growing  by  the  river’s  banks. 
According  to  some  investigators,  the  Forget-me-not  is  the  Sun-flower  of  the 
classics — the  flower  into  which  poor  Clytie  was  metamorphosed — the  pale 
blossom  which,  says  Ovid,  held  firmly  by  the  root,  still  turns  to  tho  sun  she 
loves.  There  is  rather  a ghastly  legend  connected  with  the  Forget-me-not 
which  narrates  that  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo  an  immense  quantity  of 
these  flowers  sprung  up  upon  different  parts  of  that  sanguinary  field,  the  soil 
of  whioh  had  been  enriched  by  the  blood  of  heroes. 


Sugar  in  Mahwah  Flowers. — At  the  rocont  meeting  of  tho 
Scientific  Committee  of  tho  R.H.S.,  Professor  Church  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  his  researches  into  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  sugary 
corollas  of  Dassi  latifolia  of  India.  It  was  said  that  it  would  supersede 
the  use  of  beetroot  and  tho  sugar  cane  ; but,  he  remarked,  this  would 
depend  upon  the  character  of  the  sugar.  Ho  had  analyzed  some  samples 
of  the  sun-dried  flowers,  and  found  they  yielded  56  per  cent,  of  sugar 
and  15  per  cent,  of  water;  but  a further  analysis  showed  that  sucrose 
(cune  sugar)  was  only  presont  in  tho  proportion  of  3-2  per  cent.,  while 
glucose  (lamilose  and  dextrose)  yioldod  52  6 per  cent.  Hence  it  cannot 
possibly  be  a substitute  for  cane  or  beet  sugars.  Of  nitrogenous 
matters  the  (lowers  contained  2 2 per  cent.  The  usual  proportions  of 
useful  nitrogenous  food  should  have  1 part  of  flesh -formers  to  5 
saccharine  ; but  in  the  case  of  Bassia  it  was  only  2 to  55.  He  further 
remarked  that  in  the  nectaries  of  nearly  all  British  flowers  the  sugar 
was  cane  sugar;  but  in  young  grasses  tho  Bugar  was  glucoso,  and  it 
was  not  until  tho  lower  leaves  had  begun  to  turn  yellow  that  the 
glucoBo  was  converted  into  sucrose  or  cane  sugar.  I11  the  case  of  tho 
Mahwah  tho  sugar  resides  solely  in  tho  corolla;  a fair  sized  tree  will 
yield  about  half  a ton  of  fresh  (lowers ; the  seeds  oontain  an  edible  oil. 
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(B.M. — Botanical  Magazine.  I.  II. — Illustration  llortioolo.) 

Ciiam.edorka  Arenbkrgiana  ( / i M.,  6838). — An  elogaut  palm,  native  of 
Guatemala  ; inllorescenao  very  distinct. 

Fuchsia  ami*liata(B.AT. , 68.39). — A handsome  Andean  plant, with  beautiful 
leafage  anil  long-tubed  scarlet  (lowers. 

Anemone  polyanthus  (B.M. , 6840). — A fine  Himalayan  species,  growing 
ono  to  two  feet  high,  the  leaves  large,  entire,  lobod  ; the  flowers  in  a largo 
loose  umbel,  pure  white. 

Cai.lipsyciik  aurantiaca  {B.M , 6811). — An  amaryllid,  with  the  leaf  of 
euoharis  and  a yellow  flower  liko  an  alstromeria,  with  long  protruding 
stamens. 

Piiaoklia  Paisryi  ( B.M. , 0S42). — A near  ally  of  P.  campanularis  ; flowers 
violet  bluo. 

Nympii.ea  stellata  v.  Zanzibariensis  (B.M.,  684.3). — A splendid  water 
lily,  with  (lowers  of  a deep  full  violet  blue  colour. 

Calanthe  natalensis  (B.M.,  6314). — A beautiful  orchid,  tho  flowers  lilac- 
tinted  white,  the  lip  light  red. 

Boronia  HETEuopnYLLA  v.  brevipes  ( B.M. , 6845). — A beautiful  plant, 
the  leaves  linear,  flowers  purplish  red. 

Anemone  trifolia  ( B.M. , 6846).— A fine  old  plant  of  tall  slender  growth, 
the  leaves  in  threes,  the  flowers  pure  white. 

Polycionum  SPHA3ROSTACIIYUM  {B.M.,  6847). — A handsome  Indian  species 
that  in  general  characters  comes  near  to  P.  afiine. 

Aloe  Bainesi  {B.M.,  6848). — The  finest  of  all  the  one  hundred  and  fifty 
different  kinds  of  aloe.  Flowers  creamy  shaded  red. 

Riiaphitiiamnus  cyanocarpus  {B.M.,  6849).— A neat  growing  evergreen 
tree,  native  of  Chili,  leaves  bright  green,  flowers  pale  blue. 

Rhododendron  Javanicum  v.  tubiflora  {B.M.,  6850). — One  of  the  many 
fioe  varieties  introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  flowers  orange  red,  shading  to 
scarlet. 

Pogonia  pulciiella  ( B.M. , 6851). — A miniature  orohid,  with  riohly 
variegated  leaves  and  elegant  flowers. 

Crocus  Korolkowi  {B.M.,  6852).  — A spring  flowering  species  from 
Bokhara  ; flowers  yellow. 

Crocus  af.rius  (R.M.,6852). — Aspring  flowering  species  from  Asia  Minor; 
flowers  pale  lilac. 

Lilium  polyphyllum  (I.H.,  565).— A good  figure  of  this  fine  lily. 

Saccolabium  Blumei  (/.if.,  566). — A rough  figure,  in  black  and  white. 

Chrysophyllum  cainito  (/.if.,  567). — A handsome  fruit  of  this  interesting 
sapotaceous  plant. 

Mutisia  decurrens  (i.i /,  568). — A fine  figure  of  a good  composite  that  is 
not  much  known. 

Giroflees  Quarantaines  (/.//, 559). —A  group  of  large-flowering  ten  weeks 
stocks. 

Leptospermum  lanigerum  ( I.H. , 570). — A beautiful  myrtaceous  plant, 
from  New  Zealand  ; the  leaves  linear,  light  green,  the  flowers  white  with 
yellow  centre. 

Dianthus  caryophyllus  (I.H.,  572). — A group  of  new  carnations  and 
picotees,  one  of  which,  named  Madam e Vanclen  Hove. , is  of  a rich  citron  yellow, 
with  broken  picotee  edge,  making  promise  of  a very  showy  flower. 

Anacardium  occidentale  ( l.H. , 573). — Figures  of  the  cashew  nut,  accom- 
panied with  a sufficiently  descriptive  notice. 

New  Strawberries  {l.H.,  574*). — In  the  issue  of  I.H.  containing  plate 
574,  are  figures  of  new  strawberries,  Kbnig  Albert  von  Sachsen,  a large  cocks- 
comb-shaped fruit  ; Hofgarten-Direlctor  Jiihlke,  a smallish  conical  fruit ; 
Bavaria,  smallish,  angular,  ovate  ; Teutonia,  large,  letter  U-shaped  ; Zulu- Ko  nig, 
medium  size,  rather  long,  equally  rounded  at  both  ends.  They  are  all 
described  as  of  the  first  quality.  578*  may  be  given  as  the  number  of  another 
group,  Alexander  Von  Humboldt,  a large,  square,  or  angularly  rounded  fruit ; 
Comet,  large,  depressed  spherical ; Superintendent  Oberdieck,  medium  size, 
round  ; Gs.rteninspe.ct  or  Hoof,  large,  roundish ; Borassia,  medium  size, 
roundish  or  depressed  ; Otto  Laemmerhirt,  large,  roundish,  handsome  ; Saxonia, 
large,  variable,  and  singularly  ugly.  These  also  are  described  as  of  excellent 
quality. 

Tuberous  Begonias  {I.H.,  575). — A showy  group  of  single  flowers  raised 
by  Messrs.  Forgeot  and  Co.,  Paris. 

Phal^nopsis  Yiolacea  v.  Schroderi  ( I.H. , 576). — A lovely  variety,  the 
colours  white  and  rose  delicately  blended. 

Anthurium  Archiduc  Joseph  (I.H,  577). — A splendid  variety  raised  from 
A.  Andreanum  and  A.  Lindeni.  The  spathe  is  of  a rich  vinous  red  ; the  spadix 
white  with  a tinge  of  rose. 


TEMPERATURE  OF  WATER  FOR  PLANTS. 

The  question  of  watering  plants  with  cold  water,  raised  some  time  ago  in  the 
Revue  Horticole,  has  led  to  numerous  experiments,  fully  reported  therein, 
and  one  and  all  have  given  the  same  result,  showing  that  the  use  of  cold  and 
even  iced  water  is  not  prejudicial  to  the  plants  to  which  it  is  applied.  Some, 
indeed,  appear  to  like  it,  the  Chinese  primroses,  for  example,  which  are  said 
to  grow  better,  and  have  leaves  of  a brighter  green. 

M Henri  Truchot,  writing  to  the  Revue  Horticole,  says  : “ I have  now  no 
doubts  at  all  about  the  vexed  question  of  watering  plants  with  water  of  a 
different  temperature  to  that  of  the  house  in  which  tney  grow.  My  plants  are 
all  in  the  best  possible  condition  in  the  hot-house  as  well  as  in  the  cold-houee, 
so  that  I regard  my  two  experiments  as  conclusive,  the  more  so  as  they  were 
made  by  myself  at  the  coldest  season  of  the  year,  when  the  cisterns  whence  the 
water  was  taken  were,  with  the  exception  of  four  days,  never  free  of  ice,  whilst 
the  temperature  of  the  hot-house  was  always  kept  at  about  64  deg.  Fahr.” 

In  the  same  number  of  the  Revue  Horticole  is  a letter  from  the  MM.  Rou6, 
gardeners,  Chateau  d’Ablon,  from  which  we  take  the  following  extract : 
“ Like  M.  Henri  Truchot,  we  are  in  a position  to  confirm  the  statement  that 
no  inconvenience  whatever  results  from  the  use  of  cold  water  for  watering 
plants  either  overhead  or  at  the  roots.  Here  are  facts  and  proofs  in  support 
of  the  assertion.  We  had  cuttings  of  coleus,  altemantheras,  and  iresines,  which 
had  been  struck  in  the  propagating  house,  and  were  ready  for  potting.  This 
having  been  done,  they  were  plunged  in  a bed  prepared  for  the  purpose  near  a 
cistern,  where  the  water  not  only  was  not  warmed,  but  was  covered  with  a 
sheet  of  ice  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  except  where  a hole  had  been 
broken  to  allow  the  dipping  in  of  the  watering-pot.  The  young  plants  in  this 
bed  were  regularly  watered,  overhead  as  well  as  at  the  roots,  with  water  from 


tho  said  cistern,  and  appear  in  nowise  to  have  suffered  from  the  treatment ; on 
the  contrary,  it  seems  to  suit  them.” 

The  subjoined  communication  from  M.  Rou6,  gardener  at  Chateau  de 
Vaire,  is  particularly  interesting,  as  the  experiments  there  related  were  made 
on  forced  plants.  “ Struck  by  the  various  articles  which  have  appeared  in  the 
Revue  Horticole  on  the  subject  of  watering  with  cold  water,  I became  anxious 
to  try  it.  lo  this  end  I applied  it  to  all  the  plants  in  a forcing  house  heated 
with  a thormosyphon,  and  obtained  most  satisfactory  results.  I used  iced 
water,  overhead  as  weil  as  to  the  roots,  for  my  forced  strawberries,  during 
the  whole  time  of  forcing,  and  now,  as  I write,  they  are  colouring,  and  in  a few 
days  will  be  ready  to  piok.  Tho  growth  of  theso  plants  has  been  most 
luxuriant ; the  leaves  very  large  on  short,  thick  foot-stalks  ; the  (lower  trusses 
most  abundant,  and  stronger  than  tho  earliest  blossom.  I should  observe 
that  a second  bloom  is  not  uncommon  on  forced  strawberry  plants,  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  Marguerite,  but  I have  seldom  seen  suoh  a show  of  bloom. 

I he  same  treatment  was  applied  to  tho  melon  plants,  and  their  growth  and 
condition  are  as  good  as  can  be.  I felt  some  little  hesitation  in 
applying  it  to  the  French  beans  ; but  all  my  fears  have  been  dissipated.  I 
have  not  ceased  to  water  overhead  with  cold  water,  and  in  regard  alike  of 
growth  and  productiveness  my  plants  are  all  that  can  be  desired.  If  my 
memory  does  not  fail  me,  I remember  to  have  read  in  a work  on  forcing, 
written  by  M.  Pynaert,  that  ‘ cold  water  is  the  bast  remedy  for  red-spider.’ 
Now  my  plants  are  wholly  free  from  this  pest,  although  in  every  previous  year 
they  have  suffered  more  or  less.  Whether  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  cold 
water,  I cannot  say.  But  as  regards  the  safety  of  the  practice  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever.  Neither,  let  me  add,  is  there  any  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  its 
efficacy.  Still,  in  so  important  a matter  it  is  no  doubt  desirable  that  further 
trials  should  be  made  at  different  places  and  under  differing  conditions.” 

The  comparative  experiments  of  M.  Durant,  horticulturist,  Gaillon,  prove 
not  only  that  cold  water  does  not  injure  plants,  but  that  it  promotes  their 
growth.  Two  beds  were  sown  with  radishes,  one  on  21st,  the  other  on  22nd 
January.  One  bed  was  invariably  watered  with  warm  water,  and  the  other 
with  cold,  or  even  iced  water.  These  were  the  results  : — “ The  radishes  sown 
on  January  22,  which  had  been  supplied  with  cold  or  iced  water,  had  short, 
stout  leaves,  like  early  radishes  grown  under  glass,  andwere  ready  to  pull  by 
February  20;  whilst  those  sown  on  January  21,  which  had  always  been 
watered  with  warm  water,  were  not  fit  for  pulling  until  February  24th,  and 
had  leaves  much  more  drawn  out.  As  these  two  beds  had  exactly  the  same 
temperature,  and  received  precisely  the  same  amount  of  air,  I have  no  hesi- 
tation in  attributing  the  marked  difference  between  the  crops  to  the  water. 
The  water,  by  encouraging  the  growth  of  the  head,  retards  that  of  the  root, 
and  so  made  a difference  to  me  of  four  days  in  favour  of  the  radishes  which 
had  been  watered  with  cold  water.  I therefore  recommend  my  colleagues  to 
use  cold  water,  without  any  misgivings  as  to  the  consequences.” — Illustration 
Horticole. 


HOLLIES  BEARING  BERRIES  IN  THE  ROYAL  GARDENS 

NEW. 

The  Kew  collection  of  Hollies  is  a fairly  good  one,  though  deficient  of  many 
distinct  varieties  that  are  scattered  about  the  country.  For  a study  of 
Ilex  aquifolium  and  allied  species  it  must  be  pronounced  sufficient,  as  the  kinds 
that  are  unrepresented  are  of  more  consequence  as  garden  curiosities  than  sub- 
jects for  botanical  consideration.  Recently  the  following  notes  were  made  of  the 
Hollies  showing  berries.  The  collection  is  planted  on  the  skirts  of  a walk 
westward  of  the  Temperate  house.  It  may  be  found  by  crossing  the  lawn  on 
that  side,  the  western  entrance  to  the  house  looking  directly  towards  it. 

Opaca  is  a handsome  variety  with  curled  leaves ; it  bears  a smallish  crop 
of  bright  scarlet  berries. 

Senescens  carries  a very  small  crop  of  roundish,  wax-like  berries,  of  a deep  red 
colour. 

Ciliata  bears  a large  crop  of  brilliant  scarlet  berries. 

Ciliata  minor  rarely  produces  berries,  but  on  a specimen  here  three  berrie3 
have  been  found  ; they  are  of  medium  size,  and  scarlet  colour. 

Cooki  is  a parallel  case  to  the  last-named,  a tree  having  a total  crop  of  three 
berries.  They  are  of  large  size  and  a deep  red  colour. 

Laimoniana  is  another  example  of  an  infinitesimal  crop  ; one  or  two  berries 
of  a dull  red  colour. 

Scotica  is  a twisted-leaved  plant  of  a dark  colour,  much  valued  for  seaside 
planting.  It  bears  a few  berries  of  a bright  scarlet  colour. 

Fructo-luteo  is  a tree  of  handsome  growth,  bearing  a fairly  good  crop  of 
yellow  berries. 

Crassifolia,  a thick-leaved  variety,  has  a small  sprinkling  of  scarlet  berries 
at  the  top  of  the  tree. 

Hodginsi  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  large-leaved  hollies.  It  may  be  sus- 
pected that  this  variety  produces  both  male  and  female  trees.  The  specimens 
grown  at  Hermitage  were  always  female,  and  bore  moderate  crops.  In  1879 
they  were  densely  covered  with  rich  red  berries.  Hodginsi  at  Kew  is  female, 
and  at  this  time  shows  an  abundance  of  berries,  which  are  very  effective  in 
contrast  with  the  deep  green  foliage.  There  is  no  more  useful  holly  in  cultiva- 
tion. 

Platyphyllum  is  a fine  variety.  A magnificent  specimen  in  this  collection 
bears  a profusion  of  berries  evenly  scattered  over  the  tree ; they  are  large  and 
of  a rich  scarlet  colour. 

Pendula  is  as  fruitful  as  the  common  Aquifolium,  and  the  berries  are  of  the 
same  brilliant  colour. 

Handsworthiana  bears  a few  berries  of  a bright  red  colour. 

Moonlight  is  one  of  the  Milkmaid  section  as  regards  leafage.  It  bears  a 
middling  crop  of  showy  scarlet  berries. 

Aureo-picta  is  probably  the  one  that  in  some  gardens  is  labelled  Gold  Milk- 
maid. It  bears  a smallish  crop  of  pale  yellow  berries. 

Species  No.  3 is  a plant  of  sturdy  growth,  with  medium-sized  leaves, 
roundish  oblong,  with  a few  small  teeth,  the  texture  horny.  It  bears  a 
profusion  of  berries  of  a bright  yellowish  red  colour,  presenting  a quite  hand- 
some appearance. 


NO  ARTICLE  in  daily  use  is  more  adulterated  than  Tea,  and  how  and  where  to  get  a 
good  cup  of  it  becomes  more  and  more  difficult.  That  usually  sold  is  of  very  inferior  quality, 
often  consists  of  redried  and  exhausted  leaves,  is  prepared  for  the  English  market  by 
cunningly  facing  or  colouring  with  powdered  mineral,  plumbago,  gypsum,  and  Prussian 
blue,  and  when  so  adulterated  it  is  palmed  off  on  the  unwary  as  ‘ 1 best  " tea.  A remedy  for 
this  evil  is  found  by  using  only  the  world-renowned  Tea  of  Horniman  and  Co.,  London.  Its 
strength  is  amazing,  it9  flavour  delicious,  its  purity  beyond  compare.  It  is  sold  in  packet 
at  fixed  prices,  by  Chemists  and  others.  For  local  Agents  see  advertisements  in  all 
papers. — [Advt.] 
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THE  HERMIT’S  GRAVEYARD. 

When  passing  through  Poulton,  a communicative  villager  advised  me  to  call 
on  the  hermit,  for  said  he  “ Old  Killmequick  is  not  a real  hermit,  you  know, 
for  there  aint  no  such  things  now  as  in  old  times,  but  he’s  a most  curus 
character  and  we  call  him  by  the  name  I’ve  said  because  he  really  does  kill 
people  and  bury  ’em.”  The  first  thought  that  occurred  to  me  was  that  it 
would  be  sheer  foolishness  to  visit  a man  whose  name  described  his  occupa- 
tion, for  I had  no  desire  to  be  killed  and  buried,  however  amusing  to  the 
village  of  Poulton  the  proceeding  might  be.  But  the  garrulous  villager  was 
watching  my  countenance  and  interpreting  my  thoughts  most  properly,  for  ho 
added  <;  the  old  boy  is  not  only  curus  but  most  interesting  and  perfectly  safe. 
He  does  kill  people  to  be  sure,  but  mayhap  he  won’t  kill  you  ; however,  I’ll 
stake  my  life  agin  yours,  and  you  may  visit  him  with  safety,  provided,  you 
know,  that  he  happens  to  be  in  a good  temper.” 

“ Ah  just  so,”  thought  I.  “ If  he  happens  to  be  in  a good  temper,  per- 
haps he  will  spare  me  ; but  if  in  a bad  temper,  he  will  kill  me  quick  and  bury 
me.”  I was  about  to  say  “ decent,”  but  words  have  their  ways,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  story  I shall  tell  of  my  visit  to  this  hermit,  and  I shall  begin  by  saying 
that  he  did  not  bury  his  victims  “ decent,”  for  in  truth  he  did  not  bury  them 
at  all. 

To  walk  into  the  jaws  of  death  is  justifiable  only  in  extreme  cases. 
Alcestis  did  it  for  a reason  that  justified  her.  I was  not  bound  to  do  it ; and, 
moreover,  if  wounds — to  saj  nothing  of  death — are  in  prospect,  I confess  I do 
not  like  even  to  be  hurt.  But  a tremendous  impulse  of  curiosity  was  working 
within  me  while  I debated  with  the  communicative  villager,  and  the  end  of  it 
was  a resolve  to  see  the  hermit  at  any  price.  And  so  hoping  to  smooth  the  way 
and  bring  into  the  business  a practical  element,  I persuaded  the  communica- 
tive one  to  pilot  me,  aud,  if  need  be,  introduce  me  ; for,  as  I said,  and  as  he 
agreed,  the  hermit  may  be  displeased  with  the  intrusion  of  a stranger,  and 
my  object  is,  if  I see  him  at  all,  to  see  him  in  his  true  character.  “ Oh,”  said 
my  guide  “you  will  see  him  in  his  true  character  any  way,  he  don’t  never 
alter,  and  if  he  don’t  settle  you  pretty  quick  and  put  you  in  the  ground,  my 
name  is  not  what  it  was  when  I was  christened  ; that’s  all,  and  that’s  quite 
enough,  as  I should  say.” 

The  reader  does  not  need  to  be  told  that  I regarded  this  man’s  speech  as 
an  enigma,  and  not  as  a description  of  fact.  But  I felt  that  to  ask  for  an 
explanation  would  surely  lead  to  further  mystification ; and,  in  fact,  I could 
see  the  fellow  was  schooled  in  a certain  species  of  trickery  that  consists  in 
telling  the  truth  in  such  a way  as  to  appear  as  untruth,  the  solution  of  the 
problem  being  at  the  discretion  of  the  subject  operated  on.  As  a matter  of 
course,  I dismissed  all  fears,  and  pushed  on  to  see  the  hermit,  and  within  a 
moment  almost — so  near  was  I to  the  house — my  guide  pushed  me  through  a 
little  porch  and  rapped  with  his  knuckles  on  a door  and  then  suddenly  dis- 
appeared, leaving  me  face  to  face  with  an  old  man  of  stern  aspect,  who  asked 
rather  roughly — “ What  do  you  want  here  ? ” 

Now  there  flashed  upon  me  in  haste  a thought  I should  have  before  enter- 
tained at  leisure,  “ What  right  have  I to  disturb  this  man,  has  he  not  a right 
to  murder  me  for  an  inexcusable  intrusion  on  his  privacy  ? If  I fall  as  a 
victim,  this  village  at  least  will  say,  ‘Serve  him  right.’  ” 

But  I managed  to  stammer  out  that  I had  heard  of  an  interesting  gentle- 
man dwelling  in  the  village,  and  curiosity  had  prompted  me  to  introduce 
myself  ; but  if  not  welcome  I would  disappear  immediately.  Then  I obtained 
admission,  the  hermit  saying,  “ It  is  a compliment  to  me  that  you  make  this 
call,  and  I shall  be  glad  to  vary  the  monotony  of  life  in  this  dull  place  if  you 
will  stay  with  me  for  a few  hours  and  talk — that  is,  if  you  can  talk.  Ho  you 
know  anything  beyond  the  fact  that  this  is  a fine  day  ? ” 

Now,  I must  confess  that  the  manner  of  the  man  encouraged  me,  and  I 
soon  discovered  the  groove  to  travel  in  to  ensure  a proper  interview  with  the 
hermit.  We  were  soon  in  the  way  of  talking,  the  preliminaries  were  disposed 
of  like  cobwebs  that  a touch  destroys,  and  when  the  hermit  saw  there  was  a 
probability  of  a little  business  in  the  colloquial  way,  he  begged  me  to  excuse 
him  five  minutes  that  he  might  give  directions  for  the  preparation  of  a meal, 
“ for,”  said  he,  “there  is  here  enough  for  sustenance,  but  it  needs  preparing, 
and  visitors  are  so  few  that  your  coming  is  an  event  of  some  importance,  and 
possibly  a pig  or  a goose  may  die  for  it.”  The  hospitable  welcome  delighted 
me,  and  as  the  hermit  left  the  room  I walked  to  the  window,  attracted  by  a 
long  spray  of  roses  that  I saw  dancing  outside.  And  looking  beyond  the  roses 
into  the  garden  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a strange  gleam  of  white  to  the 
left,  and  I strained  my  vision  to  interpret  its  meaning.  Oh,  the  chill  that  I 
felt  in  my  heart,  and  then  the  burning  heat  at  my  fingers’  ends,  and  the 
strange  sense  of  swimming  in  my  head,  as  I grasped  the  purport  of  the  gleam 
of  white  to  the  left — for  what  think  you  was  it  made  of  ? It  consisted  of  a 
row  of  tall  tombstones  in  close  array  ; all  of  them  horribly  white,  and  all  of 
them  seeming  to  me  to  echo  the  words  of  the  communicative  villager — “He 
really  does  kill  people  and  bury  ’em.”  It  was  quite  a relief  when  the  hermit 
returned,  and  I could  say  within  myself,  “ Let  me  meet  Heath  face  to  face  ; 
it  might  be  worse  were  the  enemy  unseen  ! ” 

But  the  hermit  merely  said  a comforable  meal  would  be  ready  at  such  a 
time,  and  he  brought  forth  wine  and  cigars,  and  said,  “Life  here  is  deplorably 
dull;  the  people  around  are  ignorant  and  abominably  inquisitive.  It  is  a rare 
event  for  me  to  exchange  sympathies  with  any  human  being  above  the  status 
of  a dolt  ; and  some  that  should  be  worthy  of  a better  fate,  I make  an  end  of  ; 
and  it  is  one  of  my  amusements  to  set  up  memorials  of  friends  that  have  failed 
in  the  dues  of  friendship.”  My  coldness  of  heart  returned.  I suspected 
the  wine  and  the  cigars,  and  cast  my  eyes  towards  the  door,  in  the  event  of 
having  to  make  a spring.  But  the  hermit  said,  “ I shall  show  you  a good 
example,  for  you  are  most  welcome  here;  and  I shall  do  what  I have  not  done 
for  months  past — I shall  smoke  and  drink,  and  forget  my  cares.”  This 
reassured  me.  I put  all  ray  fears  under  my  feet,  saying  within  myself,  “ As 
I came  here  without  invitation,  and  possibly  now  put  tho  man  to  some 
inconvenience,  he  has,  perhaps,  a right  to  kill  me  if  so  disposed  ; any  way, 

I will  resign  myself  to  circumstances  that  are,  in  groat  part,  of  my  own 
fashioning.” 

Tho  talk  that  followed  was  to  mo  delightful  ; whethor  tho  hermit  enjoyed 
it  I cannot  say.  I found  myself  quito  unequal  to  him  in  learning,  in  taste,  in 
judgment,  in  expression — in  everything  that  lends  a charm  to  conversation. 
The  wine  was  good,  iho  cigars  wore  good,  the  hormit’s  talk  was  glorious  ; and 
the  comfortable  meal  that  followed  was  simple  enough  for  a peasant,  but  good 
enough  for  a prince.  I felt  no  creoping  of  poison  through  my  voins  ; in  fact, 

I forgot  that  I had  entered  a murderer’s  den,  and  had  already  loarnod  to  rever- 
ence the  old  gentleman. 

But  the  cold  shock  returned  when  tho  hermit  said,  “I  will  ask  you  to 
walk  in  my  gravoyard,  for  I bury  pooplo  horo,  and  thoy  speak  no  more  to  mo.” 


I felt  my  fingers  move  involuntarily,  and  my  knees  seemed  likely  to  give  way 
as  I walked,  in  all  the  fear  of  an  intended  victim,  to  the  graveyard,  where, 
before  me  now,  tho  row  of  tombstones  I had  seen  aslant  and  far  off  from  the 
window,  were  displayed  In  the  full  front. 

“ Now,  I must  tell  you,”  said  the  hermit,  “ that  I kill  people  with  a weapon 
of  the  imagination,  and  give  them  a kind  of  hypothetical  burial  here ; these 
stones  being  proper  memorials  of  certain  persons  who  are  dead  to  me  ! ” 

Now  I had,  what  all  along  I had  expected,  a key  to  the  mystery  tho  com- 
municative villager  had  amused  himself  by  propounding  for  my  discomfort. 
With  a quickness  that,  I think,  surprised  my  strange  entertainer,  I asked  for 
further  information,  and  he  said — 

“In  the  course  of  a man’s  life  he  meets  with  vexations  and  disappointments 
that  are  the  direct  consequences  of  human  folly,  selfishness,  stupidity,  and 
treachery.  The  man  who  is  properly  conscious  of  his  own  fallibility  will 
always  temper  judgment  with  generosity,  and  will  always  make  large  allow- 
ances for  the  shortcomings  of  those  with  whom  he  has  to  do.  Of  mercy  I say 
nothing,  for  it  is — like  vengeance — the  prerogative  of  heaven.  It  is  enough  if 
generosity  finds  a place  in  our  feelings  when  we  are  called  upon  to  suffer 
through  the  mistakes  and  malevolences  of  mankind.  Now,  being  shut  out 
from  the  world,  and  brooding  too  much,  perhaps,  on  the  wrongs  and  misfor- 
tunes of  the  past,  I find  a kind  of  sour  compensation  in  committing  to  the 
grave  the  enemies  I have  worsted  and  the  friends  who  have  deceived  me. 
These  monuments  commemorate  them.  The  names  I alone  can  read  ; the  rest 
is  open  to  your  interpretation.” 

Looking  on  the  stone  then  immediately  before  me,  I read— 

IN  MEMORY  OF 

[Here  follows  a line  of  runic  or  cufic  letters  J 
WHO  LEFT  THE  PATH  OF  PROPRIETY 
ON  THE 

[Here  again  mystio  characters] 

IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  A PRESSURE  OF  PECUNIARY 
LIABILITIES, 

EARNING  THEREBY  THE  CURSES  OF 
WIDOWS  AND  ORPHANS. 

MAY  THE  MERCY  OF  THE  LORD  COUNTERBALANCE 
THE  ANGER  OF  MAN. 

It  needed  but  one  example  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  whole.  This 
burying  and  raising  of  monuments  found  explanation  in  the  workings  of  a 
morbid  mind,  overwrought,  perhaps,  by  anguish,  and  compelled  to  find  relief 
through  sheer  lack  of  better  employment.  I read  the  whole  series  of  inscrip- 
tions, and  not  a few  of  them  were  of  a startling  nature.  In  one  instance,  a 
man  was  consigned  to  the  grave  because  he  habitually  invited  himself  to 
other  men’s  tables,  and  at  the  last  moment  made  excuses,  and  thus  annulled 
engagements  of  his  own  making.  Another  stone  commemorated  an  idle 
boaster  ; yet  another,  a man  wanting  in  moral  perception  and  unable  to  keep 
his  tongue  from  evil  speaking.  It  was  amusing  to  discover  that  the  only 
offence  recorded  of  one  poor  wretch  was,  he  could  never  say  “ No,”  but  could 
say  “Yes,”  and  regret  having  said  it.  The  most  absurd,  perhaps,  of  the 
series  was  one  commemorating  “A  fool  who  was  always  taking  cold”  ; and 
the  most  reasonable  (if  true),  the  declaration  that  the  person  honoured  with 
the  memorial  had  been  “sent  out  of  the  world  because  too  good  to  continue 
in  it,”  which  might  be  regarded  as  ironical.  To  mention  only  one  more. 
These  were  the  exact  words  of  the  inscription  : “ He  made  solemn  promises, 
and  lightly  ignored  them.”  There  were  several  blank  monuments,  and  I was 
curious  to  know  to  whom  they  would  be  dedicated.  But  my  entertainer 
gently  advised  me  to  be  content,  suggesting  that  I had  acquired  a sufficient 
amount  of  information  for  the  present.  But  my  curiosity  was  intensified  by 
his  manner  of  fencing  me  off,  and  I resolved  to  acquire,  by  subtlety,  a key  to 
the  mystic  characters  in  which  the  names  of  the  victims  were  recorded  ; and, 
with  a view  thereto,  I drew  out  my  cigar  case,  and  asked  the  hermit  to  have 
one  of  my  cigars.  He  politely  declined,  and  at  the  same  instant  opened  a 
door  in  the  garden  wall,  saying,  “ I will  here  dismiss  you.”  I was  so  taken 
by  surprise  that  I paused,  and  again  offered  the  cigar,  at  the  same  time  mildly 
asking  if  I might  come  again.  “ No,”  said  the  Hermit ; “ you  will  not  live 
to  come  again  ; for  I shall  put  you  in  the  grave,  and  inscribe  on  your  tomb, 

‘ He  violated  sanctuary  by  rendering  himself  offensively  inquisitive.’  ” 

And  as  he  uttered  the  last  words,  the  door  closed  upon  me,  and  I found 
myself  in  a muddy  lane  on  the  skirts  of  the  village,  in  a state  of  mind  that  I 
fervently  hope  I shall  never  experience  again.  I got  away  as  quietly  aud 
quickly  as  possible,  and  had  the  good  fortune  not  to  meet  with  the  communi- 
cative villager,  or  with  anyone  who  could  ask  how  I had  fared  with  the  hermit. 
— From  Uibberd’s  Qolden  Qate  and  Silver  Steps. 


Comspniicuce. 

AN  ORCHIH  SOCIETY. 

Special  societies  arc  needed,  and  will  continue  to  increase  in  proportion  as  the 
power  of  the  It.H.S.  and  other  centralized  institutions  is  diminished.  Per- 
sonally, I am  altogether  for  centralization,  and  vote  for  the  good  of  the  R.H.S. 
beforo  any  other  society  whatever  1 Instead  however  of  injuring  existing 
institutions,  a broadly-constituted  “ Orchid  Society  ” would  work  in  sympathy 
with  them,  not  by  offering  money  prizes  whatever  it  might  do  in  tho  way  of 
modals  or  certificates.  Take  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Sooiety  as  an 
example  ; it  has  not  injured  Regent’s  Park  or  South  Kensington,  but  it  has 
increased  or  helped  to  give  an  impotus  to  chrysanthemum  culturo  generally.  So 
too  an  “ Orchid  Society  ” would  increase  tho  number  of  orchid  growers  and 
exhibitors  on  all  sides.  Now  that  tho  R.  1T.S.  dinner  is  coming  off  wo  shall 
hear,  no  doubt,  of  some  new  move  in  affairs  horticultural,  and  I for  0110  shall 
be  glad  to  weloome  and  subscribe  to  any  broad  and  efficient  now  doparturo 
that  will  help  to  extricate  the  mothor  sooiety  from  tho  slough  of  despond.  My 
note  in  favour  of  an  “ Orohid  Socioty  ” was  a more  suggestion.  If  thoro  is  n 
want  for  it,  woll  and  good  ; if  not,  thoro  is  no  groat  harm  dono  to  anyono. 

F.  W.  Buubidoe. 


Wright's  Endless-flame  Impact  Boiler  Company,  of  Airdrio, 
N.  B. , have  boon  awarded  medals  for  their  boilers  at  International  In- 
ventions Exhibition. 
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GARDENERS’  PRIVILEGES. 

Mr.  Frederick  Cuarsuky,  tho  defeated  Conservative  candidate  for  Mid- 
Bucks,  of  Stoke  Park,  near  Slough,  and  of  10,  Lewes  Crescent,  Brighton, 
appeared  us  prosecutor,  before  tho  justices  of  tho  latter  borough,  against  his 
gardener,  Thomas  Douglas,  and  another  gardener,  James  Tugwell,  who  woro 
charged  with  stealing  a quantity  of  growing  celery  from  his  garden  in  Arundel 
Road.  Tho  defence  sot  up  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Nyo  and  Mr.  Q.  A.  Evett,  (Lamb 
and  Evett),  who  appearod  for  tho  prisoners  respectively,  was  that  Douglas 
had,  earlier  in  tho  season,  received  some  seods  and  cabbage  and  lettuce  plauts 
from  Tugwell,  and  that  it  was  the  privilege  and  custom  amongst  gardeners  to 
make  such  exchanges.  Mr.  Charsley  said  ho  had  positively  instructed  his 
servant  to  preserve  the  celery  through  the  winter  ; also,  that  everything  that 
was  not  required  for  his  own  consumption  was  to  bo  sent  to  the  various 
charitable  institutions  in  the  town.  It  was  shown  that  there  were  lettuce  and 
cabbage  plants  on  the  ground  which  the  prosecution  could  not  account  for, 
and  the  Bench  discharged  the  prisoners.  Douglas,  leaving  the  prisoners’ 
dock,  entered  tho  defendants’  box  along  with  William  Pettitt,  a carter,  to 
answer  a oharge  (by  summons),  of  conspiring  together  to  defraud  Mr.  Charsley 
of  £1  7s.  6d.  It  appeared  that  Pettitt  had  been  employed  to  cart  away 
rubbish  from  the  garden  from  time  to  time,  the  agreement  as  to  price  being 
•Is.  per  load  ; and  that  Douglas  presented  a bill  for  £2  3s.  Gd.  to  Mrs. 
Charsley.  That  lady  expressed  her  opinion  that  it  was  excessive,  but  Douglas 
told  her  it  was  caused  by  Pettitt  having  to  cart  the  rubbish  to  Rottingdean 
(about  three  or  four  miles)  to  get  rid  of  it,  instead  of  having  to  take  it  only 
300  or  400  yards  as  before.  She  paid  the  bill ; but  it  was  subsequently  ascer- 
tained that  the  rubbish  was  not  carted  to  Rottingdean.  When  Douglas  was 
taken  into  custody  on  the  first  charge,  Pettitt’s  bill  (with  the  money  wrapped 
in  it)  was  found  in  his  pocket.  Mr.  Nye,  who  now  appeared  for  both  de- 
fendants, submitted  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  conspiracy.  The  bill  found 
upon  Douglas  was  Pettitt’s  bill,  which  he  would  have  paid  had  he  not  been 
arrested.  Mr.  Heathcote,  the  stipendiary  magistrate,  said  there  was,  doubt- 
less, a very  gross  overcharge,  but  a jury  would  not  convict  on  this  evidence, 
and  the  summonses  were  dismissed.  Mr.  Charsley  then  applied  for  a summons 
against  his  gardener  (Douglas)  for  stealing  a quantity  of  potatoes  and  other 
articles,  stating  that  he  had  a clear  case  against  the  man  in  this  respect.  Mr. 
Heathcote  declined  to  grant  any  further  summons  except  upon  a sworn 
information,  which  Mr.  Charsley  said  he  was  prepared  to  make  at  once  ; and 
he  furnished  the  magistrate’s  olerk  with  the  necessary  particulars. 


PLANTS  IN  LIVING  AND  BED  ROOMS. 

“ Are  plants  in  rooms  promotive  of  health  and  cheerfulness  ? ” In  the  case 
of  all  living  rooms  I answer  in  the  affirmative.  Delicate  people  complain  of 
headaches  and  sickness  from  their  presence,  and  will,  therefore,  have  them 
excluded,  and  rightly  too.  Plants  with  powerful  odours  will  sometimes  pro- 
duce that  effect.  I have  known  ladies  that  could  not  go  near  a jessamine; 
others  that  hated  musk ; some  that  would  faint  at  the  propinquity  of  a helio- 
trope ; and  others  that  only  approved  of  mignonette  when  not  nearer  than  a 
furlong.  All  of  us  have  something  peculiar  in  our  likes  and  dislikes.  It  is 
rather  ill-natured  to  consider  such  peculiarities  as  mere  fid-fad  imaginaries. 
Common  prudence  would  say  ” Keep  at  a distance  from  whatever  harms  you.” 
In  bed-rooms  that  are  shut  close  at  night  I would  advise  dispensing  with 
flowers  having  powerful  odours,  even  though  agreeable  to  the  olfactory  nerves 
of  the  owner.  If  he  prefers  retaining  them  it  would  be  advisable  to  place  them 
nearer  the  floor  than  the  couch  on  which  he  reposes.  But  why  not  have  air 
in  the  sleeping  room  at  night,  instead  of  shutting  it  up  close,  when  the  weather 
is  at  all  favourable,  and  thus  serve  the  interests  of  the  occupants  and  those 
of  the  plants  atone  and  the  same  time?  The  idea  of  the  unhealthiness  of 
plants  in  living  and  sleeping  rooms  has  been  suggested  by  our  chemical  friends 
demonstrating  the  influence  of  vegetation  on  the  atmosphere  and  the  reciprocal 
action  ever  going  on  between  the  animsl  and  the  vegetable  world.  They  tell 
us  truly  that  animals  are  constantly  taking  oxygen  gas  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  throwing,  by  exhaling,  carbonic  gas  into  it,  and  that,  from  this  and  other 
causes,  but  for  living  vegetation  the  air  would  become  impure  and  unfit 
for  breathing.  The  solid  parts  of  plants  being  chiefly  carbon — of 

which  charcoal  may  stand  as  a familiar  type— and  every  green 
part  of  a plant  having  the  power  to  absorb  this  carbonic  acid 
in  the  atmosphere  during  life,  its  quantity  is  thus  lessened,  while  the 
action  of  the  sunbeam  enables  the  plant  to  decompose  the  carbonic  acid  thus 
received,  to  retain,  add,  or  assimilate  solid  matter  (the  carbon)  to  itself 
and  to  set  the  other  constituent  (oxygen)  free  for  the  benefit  of  the  animal 
world.  Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  nearer  we  get  to  healthy  vegetation  the 
more  likely  we  shall  be  to  get  tho  benefit  of  this  fresh-forming  oxygen  ; but, 
as  if  to  damp  our  enthusiasm,  we  are  presented  with  a lesser  and  a greater 
drawback  to  our  satisfaction.  The  lesser  is  that  all  unhealthy  parts  of  a plant 
— yellow  leaves,  &c. — and,  what  is  more  painful  still,  all  flowers  in  proportion 
as  their  colour  recedes  from  the  green,  vitiate  the  atmosphere  rather  than 
improve  it,  even  during  the  day.  The  second  drawback  is  that  at  night,  or  in 
darkness,  or  much  shade,  even  healthy  plants  exhale  carbonic  acid  gas  and 
inhale  oxygen,  and  just  in  proportion  to  their  size  and  powers  deteriorate  the 
atmosphere  like  ourselves,  and  therefore  become,  especially  after  twilight, 
very  undesirable  neighbours  in  our  dwelling  and  sleeping  rooms.  To  this 
neavy  accusation  I reply  that  in  general  the  size  of  flowers  in  proportion  to 
green  leaves  grown  in  rooms  is  so  small  that  during  the  day  the  advantage 
greatly  outweighs  the  disadvantage  ; and  though,  undoubtedly,  plants  do  give 
off  carbonic  acid  gas  at  night,  yet  at  that  time  the  rooms  are  generally  at  their 
coolest,  and  as  this  gas  is  something  like  three  to  two  times  heavier  than 
common  air,  it  will,  in  such  circumstances,  fall  to  the  floor,  and  only  be 
mingled  with  the  general  atmosphere  by  the  heat  and  the  sunshine  of  the 
tallowing  day.  Unless  the  plants  were  extra  numerous  the  absorption  of 
oxygen  would  not  much  influence  the  air  of  the  apartment.  All,  or 
almost  all,  injury  might  be  avoided  by  seeing  that  the  plants  were  lower  than 
the  seat  or  couch  of  the  owner.  I believe  this  the  more  because  dew,  the 
condensed  moisture  in  the  air  near  the  ground,  holds  much  more  of  this  gas 
in  solution  in  general  than  common  water  does.  On  the  whole,  then,  unless 
in  the  case  of  delicate  invalids,  or  of  plants  with  very  large  flowers  having  a 
powerful  odour,  I believe  that  healthy  plants  in  rooms  are  decidedly  bene- 
ficial, and  promotive  alike  of  cheerfulness  and  health,  and  that  this  is  especially 
the  case  in  large  cities  and  towns,”— Land  and  Water. 


leplits  to  Queries. 

♦ — 

Ashinylon. — Vilmorin,  Andrieux,  and  Co.,  Quai  do  la  Megisserie,  Paris. 

Beeston. — Your  apple  is  Dumolow’s  Seedling. 

Eucharis. — W.  II. — The  more  recently  introduced  Eucharis  Candida  diflera 
chiefly  from  E.  amazonica  in  having  rather  smaller  flowers,  which  are  especially 
valuable  for  hand  bouquets.  E.  Candida  is  not  quite  so  free  in  blooming,  but 
it  is  well  worth  growing  in  conjunction  with  the  hotter  known  species. 

Fuchsias. — G.  S. — As  you  do  not  require  the  fuchsias  in  flower  until  late 
in  tho  summer,  it  will  not  bo  necessary  to  strike  the  cuttiogs  until  March.  'The 
old  plants  from  which  you  intend  obtaining  the  Bupply  of  cuttings  should  be 
pruned  at  once,  and  bo  started  into  growth  about  tho  middle  of  February. 

Cyclamens. — F.A.M.— -The  grubs  in  the  pots  have  been  introduced  with  the 
soil.  From  your  description  we  conclude  that  they  are  voracious  representa- 
tives of  one  of  the  beetle  family.  To  talk  of  remedy  would  be  to  talk  nonsense, 
but  you  will  be  on  your  guard  in  future  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a clean  compost. 

Names  of  Plants. — J.  W. — 1,  Balm  of  Gilead  fir,  Abies  balsamifera  ; 2, 
American  Arbor-vitm,  Thuia  occidentalis.  Alpha. — 1,  Pteris  serrulata  ; 2, 
Begonia  maculata ; 3,  Begonia  insignis  ; 4,  Candle  plant,  Kleinia  articulata  ; 
5,  a variety  of  Asplenium  marinum  ; G,  Pteris  serrulata  v.  cristata.  J.  H. 
Lowry.— The  chrysanthemums  are:  1,  Distinction;  2,  Helvetia;  3,  Gloria 
Mundi ; 4,  Dr.  Sharpe.  W.  Harrison. — 1,  Strathiola  incana  ; 2,  Leonitus 
leonurus,  the  lion’s  tail,  it  is  not  hardy,  but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  growiog 
it  well,  and  it  is  worthy  of  all  reasonable  attention  ; 3,  the  twisted  pods  are 
those  of  the  Judas  tree,  Cercis  siliguastrum,  the  pod  sent  contains  perfect 
seeds  ; 4,  Acrophyllum  verticillatum. 

Hyacinths  and  Tulips. — Young  Gardener. — The  bulbs  may  be  started 
immediately  they  are  well  furnished  with  roots.  In  forcing  both  hyacinths  and 
tulips,  the  two  principal  points  are  to  employ  a moderate  temperature  and  to 
keep  them  within  a short  distance  of  the  glass.  As  you  have  an  abundant 
supply  of  leaves  at  command,  your  best  course  will  be  to  make  up  a bed  in 
one  of  the  spare  pits  and  of  a sufficient  depth  for  the  surface  to  be  within 
twelve  inches  of  the  glass.  Tread  the  leaves  rather  firm,  and  when  the  bed  is 
becoming  warm  plunge  the  pots  containing  the  bulbs  to  about  one-third  of 
their  depth.  Maintain  a top  heat  of  about  65  deg.,  and  ventilate  moderately 
when  the  weather  is  favourable  to  the  admission  of  air. 

Snow-damaged  Trees. — Eliphaz  complains  that  many  of  his  coniferous  trees 
are  damaged  by  snow,  and  asks  what  he  is  to  do  now  ? The  only  advice  we 
can  give  him  is  the  old  ironical  direction  to  “ grin  and  bear  it.”  The  boughs 
that  the  snow  has  torn  off  cannot  be  put  on,  and  the  next  heavy  fall  will  bring 
down  a lot  more  unless  Eliphaz  will  work  instead  of  waiting.  We  have  so 
often  uttered  the  word  of  warning  in  respect  of  the  damage  that  snow  will 
sometimes  inflict  that  we  could  not  say  much  more  of  late  with  propriety. 
While  snow  is  falling  the  trees  should  be  relieved  occasionally,  and  the  very 
first  business  in  the  morning  after  a fall  of  snow  in  the  night  should  be  to  go 
round,  and  by  any  simple  measures  assist  the  trees  that  are  distressed. 

Tame  Butterfly. — P.  W. — You  misapprehend  the  case.  It  is  known  to 
everybody,  or  should  be,  that  butterflies  live  many  days  or  few  as  circum- 
stances may  determine,  and  that  many  survive  the  winter  and  come  forth 
fresh  and  bright  in  spring.  But  the  case  recently  reported  was  unique.  A 
lady  had  made  a pet  of  a butterfly,  and  it  learned  to  recognize  her,  and  lived 
in  confinement  123  days,  being  fed  occasionally  with  honey  and  other  sweets. 
Pet  butterflies,  like  other  pets,  usually  have  a short  life  and  a sad  one  ; this 
one  had  a long  life  and  a merry  one,  considering  that,  generally  speaking,  any 
interruption  of  the  regular  course  of  instinctive  action  is  directly  detrimental 
to  the  lower  forms  of  life.  Your  discovery  that  butterflies  live  many  days  is 
in  the  nature  of  a mare’s  nest,  because  persons  of  ordinary  intelligence  knew 
that  long  ago. 

Forcing  French  Beans. — T.  R. — Two  of  the  most  useful  French  beaus  for 
forcing  are  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  and  Williams’s  Prolific.  They  are  both  dwarf 
in  growth,  and  produce  heavy  crops  of  medium-sized  pods  of  excellent  flavour. 
Canadian  Wonder,  which  is  sometimes  recommended  for  forcing,  is  very  pro- 
ductive under  glass,  but  it  is  so  robust  in  growth  as  to  require  more  space 
than  can  be  afforded  by  the  majority  of  cultivators.  The  seeds  may  be  sown 
in  pans,  and  the  plants  transferred  to  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  be  grown 
when  of  a suitable  size,  or  they  may  be  sown  in  the  pots.  Those  eight  inches 
in  diameter  are  the  most  suitable.  When  they  are  sown  in  the  pots,  fill  to 
within  about  three  inches  of  the  rim  with  the  prepared  compost,  and  put  five 
beans  in  each,  and  then  place  the  pots  near  the  glass.  When  the  plants  have 
attained  a height  of  five  or  six  inches  draw  out  two  from  each  pot,  and  then 
fill  to  within  an  inch  of  the  rim  with  the  compost.  Those  raised  in  pans 
should  be  transferred  to  the  pots  immediately  the  rough  leaves  are  being 
developed,  putting  three  in  each.  The  soil  should  be  rich,  and  the  water 
supply  liberal  after  they  have  become  established. 

Repotting  Amaryllis. — B.C. — Cultivators  differ  somewhat  in  opinion  as  to 
the  best  time  for  repotting  amaryllis.  Some  prefer  to  give  the  plants  their 
annual  shift  immediately  after  they  have  flowered,  and  to  assist  them  in  push- 
ing up  their  flower  spikes  in  the  following  season  they  supply  the  plants 
with  liquid  manure,  of  a moderate  degree  of  strength,  after  they  have  begun 
to  grow  freely.  But  the  majority  of  cultivators  repot  the  bulbs  early  in  the 
year,  a short  time  before  they  are  started  into  growth,  and  the  practice  is 
rapidly  gaining  ground.  There  is  certainly  a very  great  advantage  in  giving 
the  plants  the  assistance  of  an  entirely  fresh  compost  as  compared  with  keeping 
them  in  the  old  and  exhausted  soil,  and  supplying  them  with  liquid  manure, 
until  afte’r  the  flowers  have  lost  their  beauty.  The  bulbs  should  be  turned  out 
of  the  pots,  and  have  the  whole  of  the  soil  shakenjaway  from  the  roots,  and  any 
offsets  that  are  required  for  the  increase  of  stock  should  be  removed.  Bulbs 
that  have  reached  a flowering  size  should  be  put  in  six  or  eight-inch  pots,  but 
for  the  majority,  the  smaller  of  the  two  sizes  will  be  the  most  suitable. 
Efficient  drainage  and  a rich  open  compost  are  alike  necessary,  and  care  must 
be  taken  to  avoid  injury  to  the  roots.  The  most  suitable  compost  that  could 
probably  be  provided  for  the  amaryllis  is  one  consisting  of  six  parts  turfy  loam, 
and  one  part  each  of  leaf-mould,  thoroughly  rotted  manure  from  the  stable 
yard,  or  old  hotbed  and  silver-sand.  The  compost  should  be  used  in  a rather 
rough  state,  and  be  pressed  rather  firm.  The  bulbs  can  be  started  immediately 
they  have  been  repotted,  and  those  required  in  bloom  in  the  course  of  the 
spring  should  be  placed  where  they  can  have  the  assistance  of  a bottom  heat 
of  about  70  deg.  Until  they  are  beginning  to  grow  freely,  very  little  water 
will  be  required,  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  until  the  young  roots  are 
beginning  to  run  freely  in  the  new  soil,  liberal  supplies  of  water  will  result  in 
the  soil  becoming  more  or  less  sour. 
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Gardeners’  Societies. — Hortus  writes  as  follows  : “ Will  the  editor  of  the 
G.  M.  kindly  inform  me,  if  he  conveniently  oan,  of  the  address  of  the  secretary 
of  a Gardeners’  Benefit  Society  held  in  Leeds  ? Also,  if  he  possesses  the 
same,  any  information  respecting  a society  called  ‘ The  Ancient  Order  of 
Gardeners  ? ’ ” 

[It  is  likely  that  some  of  our  readers  oan  answer  the  foregoing  better  than 
we  can  ; and  we  shall  be  glad  of  assistance  in  the  interest  of  “ Hortus.”] 

Grapes  Spoiled  by  Wasps.— W.  H.  R.— There  is  no  royal  road  to  “ getting 
rid  ” of  wasps,  and  they  will  take  toll  of  the  most  carefully-guarded  crops. 
One  wav  to  protect  your  grapes  will  be  to  put  netting  over  the  ventilations 
when  the  grapes  are  ripe  enough  to  tempt  the  marauders,  and  another  way 
will  be  to  hang  np  a few  wide-mouthed  bottles  containing  a little  syrup. 
Growing  tomatoes  in  the  house  will  do  no  more  to  keep  wasps  away  than  the 
passing  of  an  Aot  of  Parliament. 

Pruning  Dendrobiums.—K.—K  few  of  the  strong  growing  kinds  may  be 
pruned  in  the  manner  suggested  in  your  letter,  but  even  in  the  case  of  these 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  advantage  in  cutting  away  each  year  the  whole 
of  the  pseudo-bulbs.  By  those  who  have  adopted  the  practice  of  pruning,  the 
pseudo-bulbs  are  cut  off  a few  inohes  above  the  surface  as  soon  as  the  flowers 
have  lost  their  beauty,  and  the  plants  are  at  once  placed  where  they  can  have 
a temperature  of  about  90  deg.  and  enjoy  a liberal  degree  of  atmospheric 
humidity.  As  you  have  not  had  much  experience  in  orchid  growing,  we  would 
advise  you  to  be  content  for  the  present  with  the  removal  of  a few  of  the  old 
pseudo-bulbs  from  plants  that  are  becoming  overorowded. 


iitcrataw. 
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From  Messrs.  Cassell  we  have  also  received  continuing  parts  of  Morley’s 
Library  of  English  Literature  and  Lore  Gallery. 

Familiar  Garden  Flowers,  with  figures,  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Hulme,  has  reached 
part  83,  and  is  therefore  nearing  completion.  In  the  two  parts  before  us  are 
portraits  of  helichrysum,  magnolia,  sunflower,  and  wistaria,  all  touched  with 
the  colours  of  truth.  The  volume  just  completed  is  quite  a bijou  in  its  tasty 
binding. 

The  Fireside,  Day  of  Days,  Home  Words,  and  Church  of  England  Temperance 
Chronicle  are  published  at  7,  Paternoster  Square,  the  first  three  under  the 
editorship  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Bullock,  of  Blackheath.  The  temperance  paper 
is  edited  by  Mr.  F.  Sherlock.  The  Fireside] is  an  entertaining  monthly,  consisting 
chiefly  of  light  literature,  with  a decidedly  religious  tone,  and  freely  and 
elegantly  illustrated.  The  smaller  papers  for  younger  readers  are  not  wanting 
in  attractions,  and  they  are  edited  with  taste  and  judgment. 

Morton’s  Almanac  for  Farmers  and  Landowners  (Cassell). — This  old 
established  annual  is  as  fresh  as  ever,  and  a necessary  item  of  literary  furniture 
for  all  who  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  larger  tillage  that  pertains  to 
field  and  forest.  It  contains  a calendar,  of  course,  whereto  the  provident 
editor  adds  a history  of  agriculture  in  the  past  year  ; a list  of  agricultural 
societies  ; a large  list  of  fairs  and  markets  ; a heap  of  useful  memoranda  ; and 
a well-digested  mass  of  statistics.  Amongst  many  matters  of  practical 
importance,  treated  of  at  length,  silos  come  in  for  a fair  share  of  attention. 

Rosarian’ s Year  Book,  1886,  may  be  described  as  the  best  of  the  series,  and 
that  should  be  praise  enough,  because  all  the  members  of  the  series  are.  good 
and  proper  components  of  a rosarian’s  library.  The  great  feature  is  the 
“ symposium  on  mildew,”  in  which  Messrs.  Worthington  G.  Smith,  Mr.  D.  I, 
Fish,  Mr.  E.  R.  Whitwell,  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Badger  take  part;  but  there  are 
capital  papers  on  single  roses  by  Mr.  Girdlestone  ; on  climbing  roses  by  Mr.  G. 
Paul ; and  the  weather  of  1885,  by  Mr.  E.  Mawley ; besides  the  useful  notes 
by  the  editor,  the  Rev.  H.  H.  D’Ombrain,  and  the  life-like  portrait  of  Mr. 
B.  R.  Cant.  We  intend  to  transfer  Mr.  Girdlestone’s  interesting  paper  on 
single  roses,  for  it  should  have  extensive  publicity;  very  few  lovers  of  roses 
having  any  knowledge  of  the  exceeding  beauty  of  many  of  the  single  forms  that 
may  be  properly  designated  “ wild  roses.” 

Cassell's  Popular  Gardening  has  reached  part  22,  and  is  therefore  nearly 
completed.  We  are  inclined  to  say  that  the  work  improves  as  it  advances,  but 
that  would  be  unfair,  because  it  begun  so  well  that  one  might  have  feared  for 
its  continuance  ; and  it  continues  so  well  that  as  we  look  through  the  parts 
before  us  we  quite  fail  to  see  where  improvement  is  possible.  In  estimating 
the  value  of  such  a book  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  to  be  “ popular  it  must 
be  plain  in  terms  and  restricted  in  scope.  In  a book  intended  for  scientific 
purposes  we  should  object  to  the  statement  at  page  145,  to  the  effect  that  about 
half  a-dozen  sorts  of  hollies  are  sufficient  for  ordinary  purposes  ; but  that,  after 
all,  is  the  exact  truth.  And  we  refer  to  this  partieular  instance  because, 
having  grown  hollies  in  large  collections  in  almost  endless  variety,  we  were 
curious  to  see  what  Mr.  Nicholson,  the  author  of  the  holly  article,  would  have 
to  say  about  them.  He  has  drawn  the  line  wisely,  and  the  column  devoted  to 
the  subject  contains  all  that  is  wanted  for  the  everyday  enjoyment  of  a 
garden.  Mr.  Fish’s  editing  of  this  work  will  enhance  his  honourable 
reputation. 


The  Housewife  is  a new  candidate  for  a place  in  the  home  circle.  It  is  to 
appear  monthly,  and  its  contents  will  embrace  the  whole  round  of  subjects 
that  are  suggested  by  the  title.  The  first  number  gives  excellent  promise, 
for  it  is  at  once  practical,  comprehensive,  and  attractive.  If  we  were  disposed 
to  find  fault  we  should  say  the  pages  are  rather  too  closely  packed,  but  many  per- 
sons will  consider  that  an  advantage.  The  gardening  department  will  be 
under  the  direotion  of  Mr.  Walter  May.  The  publishing  office  is  at  4, 
Ludgate  Circus.  


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

W.  Kerr,  Daroavel,  Dumfries. — Choice  Seed  Potatoes. 

W.  M.  Crowe,  Upton,  Essex. — Azaleas,  Camellias,  Sfc.  Special  offer  of 
Carnations,  Ferns,  Sfc. 

Richard  Smith  and  Co.,  Worcester. — Garden  and  Flower  Seeds. 

W.  Piercy,  89,  West  Road,  Forest  Hill,  London. — Early  and  Semi- 
early  Chrysanthemums. 

H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent. — Floral  Guide  for  1886. 

Richard  Dean,  Ranelagh  Road,  Ealing. — New  Potatoes,  Primroses, 
Pansies,  Ac. 

Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading. — Novelties  in  Vegetables,  Flowers,  and 
Potatoes. 

P.  J.  Kane,  Kells,  Meath. — Amateurs'  Seed  List,  1886. 

R.  H.  Poynter,  Castle  Green,  Taunton. — Seed  List. — New  Chrysan- 
themums. 

James  Cocker  and  Sons,  Sunnypark,  Aberdeen. — Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds. 

George  Cooling  and  Sons,  Bath. — Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  and 
Implements. 

Little  and  Ballantyne,  Carlisle.—  Garden,  Flower,  and  Farm  Seeds. 

Wood  and  Ingram,  Huntingdon. — Vegttable,  Flower,  and  Farm  Seeds,  <$fc. 
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On  the  20th  inst.,  at  Stanstead  Park,  Forest  Hill,  SE.,  Francis  Erskinf.,  youngest 
son  of  John  Laing,  in  his  22nd  year,  after  a long  and  painful  illness. 
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Vegeta  bles  —continued. 


Fruit. 

Apples  pert-sieve  2s.  Od.  to  3s.  6d. 

Apples.  American,  per  bar.  12s.  6d.  „20s.  Od. 

Cobs,  Kent per  100  lbs.  25s.  Od.  „31s.  6d. 

Grapes — per  lb.  Is.  Od.  ,,  4s.  6d. 

Lemons  ...... per  case  8s.  Od.  „10s.  Od. 

Pears,  Dessert per  doz.  Is.  Od.  „ 2s.  6d. 

Pears per  4 -sieve  2s.  Od.  ,,  4s.  Od. 

Pine-apples,  English,  per 

lb Is.  Od.  „ Is.  61 

Pine-apples,  St.  Michaels, 
each 3s.  6d.  „ 7s.  6d. 


Vegetables. 

Artichokes,  Globe,  per  dz.  5s.  Od. 

Beet  per  doz.  Is.  Od. 

Beans,  French  ..-.per  lb.  Is.  6d. 
Brussels  Sprouts  ..per  lb.  Os.  3d. 
Cabbages  — ......  per  doz.  Is.  6d. 

Carrots _ ..  per  bun.  Os.  4d. 

Cauliflowers  - per  doz.  2s.  6d. 

Celery per  bun.  Is.  6d. 

Coleworts,  per  doz.  bunch.  4s.  6d. 

Cucumbers ......  each  Is.  Od. 

Endive per  doz.  Is.  Od. 

Garlic per  lb.  Os.  4d. 

Herbs  ........  per  hunch  Os.  3d. 

Horse-radish  ....  per  bun.  8s.  Od. 

Lettuces,  Cabbage,  per  doz.  Is.  6d. 

Leeks..  „ per  bun.  Os.  3d. 

Mushrooms  _ _ per  basket  Is.  Od. 
Onions  ...._.  per  bushel  3s.  6d. 

Onions  per  bunch  Os.  4d. 

Parsley  per  bun.  Os.  3d. 

Parsnips per  doz.  Is.  Od. 

Radishes  _ per  doz.  bunch  Is.  Od. 

Salsify  per  bun.  Os.  8d. 

Savoys per  doz.  2s.  6d. 

Seakale per  bun.  Is,  64. 

Scorzoneia  per  bun.  Os.  9d. 

Shallots  .........  per  lb.  Os.  3d. 

Small  Salading  . . per  pun.  Os.  3d. 


„ 6s.  Od. 
„ 2i.  Od. 

„ 2s.  Od. 

„ Os.  4d. 
,,  2s.  6d. 
,,  Os.  6d. 
„ 3s.  6d. 
„ 2s.  6d. 
,,  6s.  Od. 

„ Is.  6d. 

„ 2s.  6d. 

„ Os.  6d. 
„ Os.  4d. 
,,  4s.  Od. 

„ 2s.  Od. 

„ Os.  44. 
„ Is.  6d. 

„ 4s.  6d. 

„ Os.  6d. 

„ Os.  64. 
„ Is.  3d. 

„ 2s.  Od. 

„ Is.  Od. 

,,  Ss.  Od. 
„ 2s.  6(1.  I 
„ Is.  0d.  | 
,,  0s.  9d. 

„ 0s.  4d.  | 


Spinach  ......  per  bushel 

4s. 

Od. 

to 

03. 

Od. 

Tomatoes  _ per  lb. 

Is. 

Od. 

Is. 

6d. 

Turnips  per  bunch 

0s. 

6d. 

•• 

0s. 

81. 

Cut  Flowers. 

Abutilons per  doz.  bun. 

2s. 

01 

4s. 

0d. 

Acacia,  French  ..per  bun. 

0s. 

61. 

Is. 

Od. 

Azaleas  . .per  doz.  sprays 

Is. 

Od. 

Is. 

6d. 

Bouvardlas  .. ..  per  bunch 

0s. 

91. 

„ 

Is. 

6d. 

Callas per  doz. 

4s. 

Od. 

.. 

8s. 

Od. 

Camellias,  per  doz.  blooms 

3s. 

Od. 

„ 

6s. 

Od. 

Carnations,  per  doz.  blms. 

Is 

01. 

2s. 

04. 

Cyclamens,  per  doz.  blms. 

0s. 

61. 

0s. 

8d. 

Kpiphyllums,  per  doz.  blms 

. 0s. 

6d. 

,, 

IS. 

Od. 

Eucharis,  per  doz.  blooms 

4s. 

Od. 

,, 

6s. 

Od. 

Gardenias,  per  doz.  blooms 

12s. 

Od. 

18s. 

04. 

Heliotropes, per  doz.  sprays 

0s. 

6d. 

0s. 

8d. 

Hyacinths,  Roman,  per 

0s. 

91. 

Is. 

6d. 

doz.  sprays  - 

II 

Lapagerias,  per  doz.  blms. 

2s. 

0L 

»> 

3s. 

64. 

Marguerites,  per  doz.  bun. 

4s. 

Od. 

•1 

8s. 

Od. 

Mignonette,  per  doz.  bun. 

4s. 

Od. 

,1 

6s. 

0d. 

Pelargoniums,  Zonal,  per 

08. 

9J. 

Is. 

Od. 

doz.  trusses  

1, 

Poinsettias,  per  doz.  heads 

4s. 

Od. 

8s. 

Od. 

Roses  per  doz.  blms. 

2s. 

Od. 

,1 

4s. 

04. 

Roses,  Tea.. per  doz.  blms. 

Is. 

Od. 

Is. 

Od. 

Tropneolum  ..per  doz.  bun. 

2s. 

Od. 

It 

3s. 

Od. 

Tuberoses per  doz. 

Is. 

6d. 

-S. 

6d 

Tulips  - ..per  doz.  blooms 

Is. 

Od. 

tl 

Is. 

6d 

Violets per  doz.  bun. 

Is. 

Od. 

Is. 

6d" 

Violets,  de  Parme,  per  bun. 

4s. 

Od. 

,, 

6s. 

0d' 

Violets,  Czar  ....per  bun. 

Is. 

0d. 

II 

2s. 

0d" 

BOROUGH  AND  SPITALFIELDS. 
Potatoes. 

Regents per  ton  70s.  to  120s. 

Magnum  Bonum ....  per  ton  60s.  ,,  100s. 

Reading  Hero  . . — ..  ..per  ton  60s.,,  70s. 
Scotch  Ctnmpion  ....per  ton  50s.  „ 70s. 

Victorias  .„  _ ..  ..per  ton  70s.  ..  100s. 

German  Reds per  bag  2s.  Od.  „ 2s.  64. 


OCCnC  Vegetable,  Flower,  and  Fern  Seeds 

OttUO’  of  the  choicest  quality  at  most  moderato 
prices.  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  post  free.  Cooling’s 
Leviathan  Cos  Lettuce,  the  best  cos  variety  in  cultivation, 
per  packet,  Is. ; Cooling's  matchless  Broccoli,  the  host  spring 
variety,  per  packet,  Is.  ; Cooling's  Omega  Beet,  the  best 
flavoured  kind,  per  packot.  Is. ; Cooling's  No  Plus  Ultra 
Dwarf  Bean,  the  earliest  and  most  productive  forcing  variety, 
per  pint.  Is.  6d.  All  pOBt  free. 

nnorQ  One  of  the  most  extensive  and 

ifUuilu-  complete  collections  in  the  country.  Stan- 
dards, 15h.  fid.  per  dozen:  1 10h.  per  100.  Half-Standards, 
10h.  6d.  per  dozen  ; 75b.  per  100.  Dwarfs,  from  6s.  per  dozen  ; 
40s.  per  1(0.  Tea-scented,  12s.  per  dozen.  Pot  Plants,  from 
15s.  per  dozen.  Extra  strong  Climbers  of  Martiohnl  Niol, 
Oloire  do  Dijon,  Climbing  Devoniensis,  &c.,  from  2s.  6d. 
each. 

CPI  I IT  TD  CCO  Dwarf-trained  Peaches, 

rnU!  I I ntto,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Pears, 
Plums,  Apples,  Ac.  Pyramidal  Treos  for  Garden  planting, 
and  Standard  Trees  for  Orchards.  Clean  and  well-grown 
Trees  of  all  the  most  popular  varieties. 


Descriptive)  Pricod  Lists,  Post  free. 

GEO.  COOLING  & SONS, 

THE  NURHKHIE4,  BATH. 


, *01/4. 
£»♦  FLOWER 
^♦VEGETABLE 
*4fAND  AGRICULTURAL^ 


</>  

G FOR  PARTICULARS  5 

G see  j* 

^SllLlUSTRATEDCATALOGUE^^ 

POST  FREE  ^ 

STRAWBERRIES.— Sir  Joseph  Paxton.— 

100,090  strong,  woll-rootod  Runners  for  sulo. — Apply 
James  Guyton,  Belton,  Great  Yarmouth. 


Catalogues  Free. 


ROSES  (Dwarfs). — Twolve  superb  named  kinds 
of  the  loading  vnriotios,  5s.  pt r dor.  , 18s.  for  50, 
or  80s.  por  100.  Eight  acres  to  soloot  from.  Either  own 
roots  or  on  Manotti.  My  own  solootion.  Cash  with 
order. 

W.  Lowe,  Roso  Grower,  llooston,  Notts.  

I'  ILIUM  All  RATH  M. — Good,  plump,  souud 

A Bulbs,  6s.,  0s.,  12s.,  18s.,  and  24s.  por  dozen  ; extra 
strong,  80s.  and  42s.  por  dozou.  All  other  good  LILIKH  at 
equally  low  prioos. 

Mr.  William  Hum  ’s  Establishment  for  New  and  Rare 
l’luute,  636,  King's  Hoad,  Chelsea,  Loudon,  S W. 
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OYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 


Tho  PRESIDENT,  COUNCIL,  ami  FELLOWS  of  the  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  will  hold  thoir  FIRST  ANNUAL  DI NNUR  on  TUESDAY,  February  9,  tho  day 
of  tho  Annual  General  Mooting,  tho  President,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  in  tho 
chair.  Tho  diuner  will  bo  hold  at  tho  Criterion  at  Half-Past  Six  p.m.  prooisoly. 

Tiokots  30s.  each  (including  wiua),  must  bo  applied  for  on  or  bot'oro  Saturday, 
February  (!.  Further  information  and  tiokots  can  bo  obtained  from  Win.  Leo,  Esq., 
Downside,  Loutherhoad,  or  at  tho  Oilioe  of  tho  Royal  Horticultural  Sooioty,  South 
Kensington. 

N.ll. — Knoll  Follow  can  purchase  one  extra  ticket  for  a friend.  

O Y A L H O R T I C U L TUB  A L S O C I E T Y, 

SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  S.W. 

Tho  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEftTING  of  the  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
will  bo  held  iu  tho  Conservatory  at  SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  on  TUESDAY,  February  9, 
to  receive  tho  Report  of  tho  Council  and  of  the  Auditors,  and  for  tho  Election  of  Members 
of  Council  aud  Auditors,  and  for  the  removal  from  tho  Sooiety  of  certain  Fellows  under  the 
provisions  of  Bye  Law  22. 

Chair  to  bo  taken  at  Throe  o’clock  p.m. 

. N.B.— At  this  Meeting  Candidates  for  Fellowship  will  bo  elected. 

Tho  President,  Council,  and  Fellows  will  diuo  together  at  the  Criterion,  at  Half-past 
Six  p.tn.  the  same  evening.  

Suction  Sales  for  tije  lEnautng  ©Seek. 


Monday,  February  1. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  al  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden  ; 
Lilium  auratum. 

Wednesday,  February  3. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  and  68,  Cheapside  ; Lilium  auratum,  Plants,  and  Roses. 

Wednesday  and  Saturday,  February  3 and  6. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden ; Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Border  Plants,  Bulbs,  &c. 

Thursday,  February  4, — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden  ; 
Orchids. 

Friday,  February  5. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67 
and  68,  Cheapside  ; Orchids. 


THE  GARDEN  ORACLE  for  1886  is  on  the  same  plan  as  former  issues,  the  present 
being  the  twenty-eighth  publication  of  this  work.  It  contains  complete  lists  of  the 
New  Plants,  New  Flowers,  and  New  Fruits,  and  a Complete  List  of  the  New  Parliament. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION.— Post  free  from  the  Office,  4,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  London  E.C' 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  One  Copy,  2Yd. : 3 Months,  3s. : 6 Months,  6s. : One 
Year,  11s.  6d.  (including  the  Christmas  Number).  To  America,  Australia,  Belgium, 
Canada,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  India,  Italy,  Spain,  Sweden,  and 
Switzerland.  14s.  per  annum. 

SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  AD VEKTISEMENTS.  — Five  lines  and 
under,  body  type,  2s.  6d. ; each  additional  line,  6d. ; half  a column,  fl  15s. ; a 
columD,  £3 ; one  page,  £9. 

Advertisements  for  the  Current  Number  must  be  sent  not  later  than  Wednesday,  and 
for  Monthly  Parts  not  later  than  the  24th  of  each  Month,  addressed  to  the  Advertisement 
Office  of  the  Gardeners’  Magazine,  148  and  149,  Aldersgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  of  HORTICULTURAL  or  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES  and 
SHOWS  are  lDBerted  on  the  Leader  Page  at  Is.  per  line. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  OP  SITUATIONS  VACANT,  or  from  persons  seeking  employ- 
ment, Is.  each  four  lines  (28  words),  and  3d.  per  line  after. 
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Mr.  Froude’s  “ Oceana”  possesses  more  than  ordinary  attractions 
amongst  recent  publications,  and  as  time  advances  it  will  acquire 
historical  importance  for  its  pictures  of  England’s  colonies  as  they  now 
appear,  and  its  reviews  of  England’s  present  policy  or  want  of  policy 
in  dealing  with  them.  To  the  great  world  of  farmers  and  gardeners 
and  others  concerned  in  rural  industries,  it  makes  a direct  appeal, 
touching  interests  and  sympathies  as  with  the  same  hand  ; and  to 
the  Englishman  who  is  concerned  about  the  fortunes  of  his  father- 
land  in  the  future,  it  is  a storehouse  of  facts  that  may  prompt 
reflections  sad  or  cheerful,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  likely  in  the  end 
to  result  in  practical  conclusions.  It  is  in  some  respects  in  the 
nature  of  a thunder-clap,  and  one  that  was  wanted  by  way  of  an 
awakener,  for  not  a few  of  our  home-bred  statesmen  who  have  had 
charge  of  colonial  affairs  have  acquitted  themselves  like  aged  ladies 
to  whom  geography  is  a perplexity  and  business  a purely  family 
concern.  It  is  time  the  English  people  had  information  on  the 
subject  other  than  what  Blue-books  and  newspapers  supply.  Mr. 

No.  1,083,  New  Series. — Vol.  XXIX. 


Froude  has  folt  the  need  with  many  more,  and  he  has  never  put  his 
high  gifts  to  a nobler  purpose  than  in  the  present  endeavour  to  in- 
form us  of  what  we  possess,  and  the  possible  salvation  by  means  of 
the  colonies  of  this  decaying  country.  We  cannot  govern  the  British 
islands  decently,  for  one,  at  least,  of  the  number  is  a disgrace  to  us. 
It  is  therefore  matter  for  special  thankfulness  that  the  colonies  are 
acquiring  independence  without  losing  their  allegiance,  and  will 
submit  to  the  weak  handling  of  the  colonial  office,  because  they 
know  their  strength,  understand  their  interests,  and  love  the 
mother  country  with  a love  that  laughs  at  the  administrative 
puerilities  of  their  quandom  superiors. 

Mr.  Froude’s  book*  presents  an  original  view  of  its  momentous 
subject.  He  has  been  exercised,  as  many  more  have  been,  about  the 
aspects  of  colonial  affairs  as  presented  through  the  unwholesome 
medium  of  English  party  politics.  He  is  a master  of  the  world,  and 
difficulties  do  not  daunt  him.  Instead  of  searching  books  and  por- 
ing over  maps  and  commercial  statistics,  he  transfers  himself  to 
shipboard,  and  makes  the  tour  of  the  world  to  see  the  colonies  as 
they  are  ; converse  with  their  people,  enjoy  the  scenery,  the  society, 
the  change  upon  change ^of  the  “ Greater  Britain  ” that  is  said  to 
girdle  the  earth.  That  having  accomplished  this  delightful  feat  he 
should  write  a book  about  it  is  a matter  of  necessity ; and,  as  a 
matter  of  course  it  is  a book ; a model  of  style,  of  directness,  of 
simplicity  ; precious  for  its  truth  in  relation  to  the  capabilities  of  the 
colonies,  delightful  for  its  graphic  pictures  of  things  encountered, 
and  for  its  speculations  on  things  that  might  be. 

Prefering  the  long  sea  route  to  Australia  to  the  usual  road 
through  the  Suez  Canal,  Mr.  Froude  in  due  time  found  himself  at 
the  Cape,  and  he  has  much  to  say  about  the  English  and  the  Dutch  ; 
about  the  farming,  and  the  ostriches,  and  the  diamonds ; and  the 
little  wars,  and  the  great  wars ; the  harrying  of  the  natives ; and 
the  social  characteristics  that  changed  circumstances  have  developed 
in  the  Europeans  there.  Then  away  he  goes  across  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  Adelaide  receives  him  joyfully ; afterwards  Melbourne 
and  Sydney  give  him  welcome,  and  he  takes  toll  of  their  ideas. 
And  again  we  see  him  trust  himself  to  the  unstable  element  for  that 
other  Britain  in  the  farther  East,  and  in  New  Zealand  he  seems  to 
tread  enchanted  ground.  But  nothing  can  hold  him,  and  he  is  off 
again  ; this  time  to  the  colony  that  tore  itself  away  from  England 
because  of  the  folly  and  wrong  of  the  colonial  administration  of  a 
bad  time,  and  is  now  known  to  the  world  as  the  miracle  of  modern 
civilization,  its  name  on  the  map  being  the  United  State  of  North 
America.  He  is  in  a position  now  to  sum  up  advantageously  for 
truth  at  least,  and  the  summing,  we  must  say,  is  not  of  a nature  to 
lull  Englishmen  to  sleep,  or  to  fill  them  with  vanity,  or  to  persuade 
them  that  they  are  doing  the  best  for  themselves  in  the  attitude  of 
indifference  to  colonial  affairs  that  appears  to  be  growing  upon 
them,  and  that  has  acquired  a form  of  political  wickedness  in  high 
places. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  Mr.  Froude  has  not  perpe- 
trated a political  essay.  To  ignore  politics  would  be  to  trifle  with 
this  great  theme,  and  the  author  of  the  new  “ Oceana  ” is  not  ono  of 
the  trifling  sort ; such  pastime  is  foreign  to  his  nature.  But  for  all 
that  his  book  is  descriptive  chiefly ; it  rises  and  falls  with  the 
waves  that  bear  him  from  colony  to  colony ; it  brings  the  dry  wind 
from  the  desert,  and  the  soft  spicy  zephyrs  from  the  jungle,  and  it 
glows  with  tropical  colours  and  takes,  when  needful,  the  all-abound- 
ing greenness  of  fern  gullies,  and  of  woods  that  hover  about 
mysterious  lakes  or  embrace  the  growing  cities  with  their  pleasant 
umbrage.  It  is  a kind  of  picture  gallery,  and  is  not  without  some 
pleasing  work  of  the  pencil,  the  wondrous  silica  terraces  of  New 
Zealand  being  conspicuous  in  the  pictorial  department. 

In  view  of  the  Indian  and  Colonial  Exhibition  of  1886,  Mr. 
Froude’s  book  will  prove  especially  seviceable  as  a source  of  needed 
information.  But  it  has  a far  higher  value  than  to  serve  as  an 
occasional  piece,  for  it  touches  deeply  the  great  problem  of  our 
changing  agriculture,  and  the  future  of  our  farmers  and  gardeners. 
We  have  seen  dark  times;  nay  more  than  that,  the  darkness 
now  distracts  us,  for  it  may  be  felt.  While  political  parties  are 
in  conflict,  and  the  colonial  office  is  more  concerned  with 
domestic  than  colonial  affairs,  the  people  may  prove  more  steadfast 
than  their  leaders,  and  political  opinion  outside  the  realm  of  party 
may  stay  the  chafing  and  fretting  that  tends  to  sever  ties  that  once 

* Oceana ; or  England  and  her  Colonies.  By  James  Anthony  Froude  (Longmans). 
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broken  can  never  be  reunited.  Mr.  Froude  has  performed  for  us  a 
noble  service  in  going  forth  to  see  and  hear  and  to  report  faithfully 
of  the  glorious  inheritance  of  Britain  beyond  the  seas. 


Taunton  Chrysanthemum  Show  will  be  held  November  18. 

Mr.  J.  McNicol  has  been  engaged  as  head  gardener  at  Bistern 
Park,  Ringwood,  the  residence  of  John  Miles,  Esq. 

Mr.  F.  Scott  has  received  charge  of  the  gardens  of  Loch  Park 
House,  Denny,  the  residence  of  M.  B.  Ewing,  Esq. 

Mr.  G.  Springthorpe  has  been  engaged  as  gardener  by  R.  H. 
Alexander,  Esq.,  Gilford  House,  Roehampton. 

Mr.  D.  Morris,  director  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Jamaica,  baa 
been  appointed  assistant  director  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 

A Monograph  op  the  Hepatic^,  by  Dr.  Spruce,  forms  part  of 
the  recently-issued  Transactions  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanical  Society. 

Ascot  and  Sunninghill  Chrysanthemum  Show  will  be  held  at 
the  Grand  Stand,  Ascot,  November  17  and  18. 

Fruiterers’  Company  banquet  took  place  at  the  Albion  on  Monday, 
the  Lord  Mayor  presiding. 

Essex  Field  Club  annual  general  meeting  will  take  place  this  day 
(January  30),  at  the  Public  Hall,  Loughton,  at  six  p.m. 

Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.  offer  special  prizes  for  vegetables 
and  melons,  to  be  competed  for  at  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  during  the  ensuing  summer  and  autumn. 

A new  Market  for  Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables  is  in  course  of 
construction  at  Kensington,  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  new 
National  Agricultural  Hall. 

Mr.  T.  Fletcher,  late  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden, 
Chiswick,  has  been  appointed  gardener  to  W.  Abbott,  Esq.,  the  Abbey, 
Kensington,  W. 

Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  has  separated  from  the  International 
Potato  Exhibition,  with  which  he  has  been  connected  from  its  foundation 
in  the  year  1875. 

Dendrobium  nobile  nobilius,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  several 
varieties  of  this  fine  old  species,  is  admirably  figured  in  the  recently- 
issued  part  of  the  “ Orchid  Album.” 

Reading  Horticultural  Society  has  decided  to  hold  its  exhi- 
bitions this  year  on  Wednesdays  instead  of  on  Thursdays  as  in  pre- 
vious years,  and  the  amended  dates  are  June  2 and  August  25. 

Fruit  in  California— 40,000,000 lbs.  of  fresh  fruit  were  shipped 
out  of  California  by  rail  between  January  1 and  September  1,  1885— 
an  increase  of  32,000,000  lbs.  over  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

Covent  Garden  Lifeboat,  stationed  at  Caistor,  was  successful  in 
saving  the  crew  of  the  “ Syren,”  wrecked  the  other  night  off  the  Norfolk 
coast. 

Mr.  J.  Moore,  secretary  of  the  Putney  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
was  presented  with  a handsome  cabinet  and  a suitable  address  on  the 
occasion  of  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  society. 

Huddersfield  Chrysanthemum  Society  has  achieved  a full 
measure  of  success  during  the  past  two  years,  and  it  was  stated  by  the 
honorary  secretary,  Mr.  J.  Bell,  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  that  the 
balance  to  be  placed  to  this  year’s  account  amounts  to  £77  4s.  10d. 

Orchid  Flowers  are  now  being  contributed  to  Covent  Garden  in 
considerable  quantities,  tbe  principal  species  represented  in  the  market 
being  Dendrobium  nobile,  LycasteSkinneri,Odontoglossum  Alexandra), 
and  Phalamopsis  amabilis.  The  flowers  of  the  Lady’s  Slippers  are  only 
useful  for  vases,  and  consequently  find  but  little  favour. 

The  weathhr  has  taken  the  course  anticipated  in  our  note  of  last 
week.  The  eastern  coasts  have  been  much  disturbed,  and  Yorkshire 
has  had  a large  share  of  the  agitations,  Sheffield  being  the  centre  of  an 
extensive  scowfield.  There  is  no  present  prospect  of  settled  weather, 
but  there  are  no  indications  of  any  changes  of  importance. 

Putney  Chrysanthemum  Society  continues  in  a most  flourish- 
ing condition,  the  financial  statement  presented  to  the  annual  meeting 
a few  days  since  showing  a good  balance  in  favour  of  the  society  on 
last  year’s  work.  The  exhibition  for  this  year  will  be  held  November 
16  and  1 7. 

Deard’s  Victoria  Dry  Glazing  will  be  emnloyed  in  the  buildings 
of  the  Indian  and  Colonial  Exhibition,  South  Kensington.  A special 
conservatory  is  in  course  of  construction  for  the  Natal  Government  to 
receive  their  plants,  and  this  will  bo  roofed  with  the  same  kind  of 
glazing. 

Richmond  Horticultural  Society. — The  testimonial  to  Mr. 
Ford,  the  honorary  secretary  of  this  society,  will  be  presented  at  a 
dinner  at  the  Greyhound  Hotel,  on  Thursday,  February  25.  Sir 
Whittaker  Ellis,  M.P.,  will  preside.  Communications  on  the  subject 
may  be  addressed  to  Mr.  E.  F.  Gribble,  secretary  of  the  Testimonial 
Committee,  22,  Great  George  Street,  Richmond,  Surrey. 

Prizes  open  to  all  England  at  Oxford,  June  29,  comprise  £10, 
£8,  £5  for  nine  stove  and  greenhouse  ; £4,  £3,  £2  for  six  heaths  ; £4, 
£3,  in  two  classes,  for  twelve  pelargoniums;  £2,  £1  10s.,  and  £1  for 
twenty-four  cut  roses;  and  £3,  £2,  £1  for  the  same  number  in  threes. 
Mi'Shrs.  Webb  and  Sons’  species  for  vegetables  amount  to  six  and  a-half 
guineas. 

The  Defeat  of  the  Ministry  on  the  amendment  to  the  Addross 
proposed  by  Mr.  Ceilings  not  only  necessitates  a chango  in  tho  relations 
<4  parties,  but  really  brings  to  tho  front  the  “three  acres  and  a cow.” 
In  so  far  as  the  defeat  was  accomplished  by  tho  Irish  vote,  tho  land 
question  of  course,  is  in  no  way  advantaged  ; because  tho  Irish  vote  is 
tactical  rather  than  political. 


Tropical  Rainfall. — Nature  mentions  that  during  the  present 
rainy  season  in  Jamaica,  which  has  succeeded  a period  of  serious 
drought,  there  was  recorded  at  the  Government  Cinchona  Plantations 
on  December'  21st  last  a fall  of  nearly  twelve  inches  in  24  hours.  On 
the  crest  of  the  Blue  Mountain  range,  on  the  same  plantations,  the 
record  was  311;  inches  for  one  week,  of  which  period  three  days  were 
fine. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society. — It  is  proposed  that  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  both  early  and  late  chrysanthemums,  competi- 
tive exhibitions  shall  be  held  in  September  and  January  in  addition  to 
the  usual  November  show.  To  carry  this  proposal  iqto  effect  an 
increased  income  is  necessary,  and  a special  effort  is  now  being  made 
to  augment  it  by  means  of  a special  prize  fund,  which  at  present 
amounts  to  about  £30,  in  sums  ranging  from  half-a-crown  to  five 
guineas.  Contributions,  which  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  W.  Holmes, 
Frampton  Park  Nurseries,  Hackney,  can  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
prizes  of  either  of  the  exhibitions. 

Kingston  Chrysanthemum  Society  will  offer,  at  its  exhibition 
in  November  next,  a Challenge  Vase,  of  the  value  of  twenty-five 
guineas,  and  cash  prizes  of  £5,  £4,  £3,  and  £2,  for  forty-eight  cut 
blooms,  to  comprise  equal  numbers  of  incurved  and  Japanese  varieties. 
The  conditions  will  be  the  same  as  in  previous  years.  In  addition  to 
several  extra  cash  prizes,  a silver  cup,  of  the  value  of  £5,  will  be  offered 
for  twenty-four  cut  blooms,  consisting  of  twelve  Japanese  and  twelve 
incurved  varieties,  open  to  growers  (within  the  Kingston  Poor  Law 
district,  and  a cup  of  the  same  value  for  the  best  group  of  chrysanthe- 
mums occupying  fifty  square  feet. 

Royal  Meteorological  Society. — At  the  annual  general  meeting 
of  this  society,  Mr.  R.  H.  Scott,  the  president,  being  in  the  chair,  the 
secretary  read  the  report  of  the  council,  which  stated  that  the  past  year 
had  been  one  of  great  activity,  as  the  eight  committees  which  had  been 
appointed  had  met  frequently  and  had  done  much  for  the  advancement 
of  meteorology.  The  number  of  Fellows  on  the  roll  of  the  society  was 
537.  The  President,  in  his  address,  dealt  with  the  question  of  marine 
climatology.  He  stated  that  the  daily  maps  of  Atlantic  weather  for  the 
year  of  the  circumpolar  expeditions  were  now  complete  and  were  being 
engraved,  and  the  German  office  had  undertaken  the  preparation  of 
daily  weather  maps  for  the  same  period  for  the  South  Atlantic.  The 
Meterological  Office  had  also  taken  up  the  marine  meteorology  of  the 
Red  Sea,  and  the  Dutch  institute  had  announced  its  intention  to  publish 
an  atlas  for  the  Indian  Ocean. 

French  Vintage,  1885. — The  yield  was  the  smallest,  with  one 
exception,  known  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  fifty  per  cent,  below  the 
average  of  the  last  ten  years,  which  have  themselves  been  distinctly 
“ lean  years.”  The  total  amount  of  wine  made  was  only  642,000,000 
gallons,  this  being  just  a third  of  the  exceptionally  large  crop  of  1875. 
The  decline  is  of  course  due  in  the  main  to  the  ravages  of  the  phylloxera, 
as  this  insect  has  been  so  busy  during  the  last  ten  or  eleven  years  that 
the  area  of  vineyards  under  cultivation  has  fallen  from  upwards  of  six 
to  rather  under  five  million  acres,  this  alone  telling  plainly  of  the  mis- 
chief that  has  been  done.  The  cultivators  of  the  vine  were  fuither 
tried  last  year  by  the  weather,  which  was  very  unfavourable  for  the 
grapes,  both  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  fierce  drought  preceding  the 
rain  instead  of  following  it,  and  this  was  notably  the  case  in  the  Bor- 
deaux and  Champagne  districts,  while  the  vineyards  in  the  central 
departments  of  France,  including  the  Burgundy  district,  were  well 
favoured  in  the  matter  of  weather. 

Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition. — The  following  is  a list  of  tho 
Executive  Commissioners  : A.  Dominion  of  Canada. — The  Hon.  Sir  C. 
Tapper,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.  B.  New  South  Wales. — 0.  Victoria. — R. 
M.  Smith,  G.M.G.  D.  South  Australia. — Sir  A.  Blyth,  K.C.M.G.  E. 
Queensland.— James  F.  Garrick,  C.M.G.,  Ac.  F.  Western  Australia. 
— The  Hon.  Malcolm  Fraser,  C.M.G.,  J.P.  H.  New  Zealand. — Sir  F.  D. 
Bell,  K.C.M.G.  I.  Fiji.—  K.  Gape  of  Good  Hope.— Sir  C.  Mills, 
K.C.M.G.  L.  Natal.— Sir  W.  C.  Sergeaunt,  K.C.M.G.  M.  Ceylon.— 
A.  N.  Birch,  C.M.G.  N.  Mauritius. — J Despeissis.  O.  Straits  Settle- 
ments.— F.  A.  Swettenliam.  P.  Hong  Kong. — The  Secretary  to  the 
Royal  Commission  (Sir  Philip  Cunliffe-0 wen).  Q.  British  North 
Borneo. — Sir  R.  L.  Alcock,  K.C.B.  R.  British  Guiana. — S.  H.  Haw- 
tayne.  S.  West  Indies.— A.  J.  Addmley,  C.M.G.  T.  West  African 
Settlements. — Sir  J.  Marshall.  V.  Malta. — Sir  V.  Honlton,  G. C.M.G. 
W.  Cyprus.—  X.  Falkland  Islands— The  Secretary  to  the  Royal 
Commission.  Z.  Indian  Empire. — Tho  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Com- 
mission. 

Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — At  tho  annual 
meeting  a satisfactory  report  and  balance-sheet  were  presented.  The 
total  income  for  the  year  amounted,  with  the  augmentation  fund  and 
the  balance  from  last  year,  to  £8,651  2s.  7d.  Of  this  sum  £1,975  16s.  6d. 
were  received  as  annual  subscriptions,  £199  Is.  6d.  from  advertisements 
and  collections,  and  £550  from  legacies.  Tho  augmentation  fund, 
which  was  closed  intFobruary,  1885,  amounted  to  £4,987  4s.  6d.,  and 
this  has  now  been  placed  to  the  general  account.  The  disbursements 
include  tho  investment  of  £5,150  in  consols,  and  the  distribution  of 
£1,655  Is.  4d.  in  pensions.  Sixteen  pensioners  have  died  during  the 
year,  leaving  five  widows,  who  liavo  been  placed  on  the  list  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules.  It  was  determined  that,  with  but  one  exception, 
the  whole  of  the  applicants  for  pensions  should  bo  placed  on  the  list 
without  election.  Tho  stock  now  amounts  to  £21,100,  and  as  this  is 
considered  a sufficient  guarantee  for  tho  payment  of  the  pensions,  it 
has  been  decided  that,  with  the  exception  of  legacies,  tho  whole  <>f  tho 
annual  income  shall  bo  applied  to  the  general  purposes  of  the 
institution.  Tho  anniversary  dinner  will  be  held  I’riday,  July  2,  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  N.  Sherwood,  of  tho  linn  of  Hurst  and  Co. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

By  J.  Maudlin,  Finsbury  Park,  N. 

Having  given  ample  directions  for  the  propagation  of  the  plants,  it 
now  becomes  necessary  to  point  out  thoso  varieties  which  must  bo 
grown  by  thoso  who  are  anxious  to  obtain  distinctions  at  the  exhibi- 
tions. In  doing  this  I would  impress  upon  cultivators  the  importance 
of  growing  a sullicient  number  of  varieties  to  afford  them  plenty  of 
choice  when  making  up  their  stands  without  overburdening  thomselves 
with  flowers  that  aro  of  but  little,  if  any,  value.  It  is  frequently 
asserted  that  growers  of  the  chrysanthemum  have  too  many  varieties, 
and  in  some  instances  probably  they  do.  But,  speaking  in  a general 
way,  the  tendency  of  cultivators  is  to  placo  an  undue  restriction  upon 
selections,  more  especially  of  the  incurved  flowers.  As  all  who  liavo 
had  any  considerable  experience  in  the  production  of  exhibition  blooms 
are  perfectly  aware,  the  plants  grown  must  largely  exceed  in  number 
the  blooms  required  on  any  given  date,  for  even  the  most  skilful  cul- 
tivator cannot  depend  upon  cutting  from  each  of  his  plants  on  a given 
date  a bloom  fit  to  put  upon  a show  board.  This  being  the  case  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  whether  it  is  best  to  have  in  a collection  of  a given 
extent  a small  or  a large  number  of  varieties.  If  comparatively  few, 
they  will  all  be  good  provided  the  selection  has  been  judiciously  made, 
because  there  will  not  be  any  occasion  to  include  any  that  are  otherwise 
than  first-class.  But  it  may  so  happen  that  a portion  of  the  varieties 
aro  not  at  their  best  on  the  date  of  the  exhibition,  with  the  result  that 
although  a large  number  of  good  blooms  may  be  cut  there  will  not  be  a 
sufficient  number  of  varieties  to  make  up  the  stand.  It  is  of  but  little 
service  to  the  cultivator  when  making  up  a board  of  twenty-four  to  have 
a dozen  blooms  each  ’of  Empress  of  India  and  Queen  of  England 
if  there  are  but  twenty-one  other  varieties  in  proper  condition  for 
placing  upon  the  exhibition  stage.  To  state  how  many  varieties  should 
be  grown  isnotavery  easy  matter,  but  those  who  compete  in|the  incurved 
and  Japanese  classes  for  eighteen  and  twenty-four  blooms,  distinct, 
ought  to  have  not  less  than  forty  varieties  of  each  class. 

The  incurved  and  Japanese  varieties  that  will  be  recommended  for 
exhibition  are  equally  adapted  for  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory, 
and  when  required  simply  for  the  latter  purpose,  they  should  have  the 
preference  in  making  the  selections.  Some  of  the  smaller  Japanese 
flowers  should  be  grown  in  addition,  for  the  supply  of  cu  t blooms  for 
indoor  deooration,  but  to  these  it  is  not  now  necessary  to  refer. 

Incurved  Chrysanthemums. 

Aregina. — A medium- sized  flower  of  a pleasing  rose  colour  ; of 
fairly  good  quality,  and  useful  for  the  front  row  in  making  up  a large 
stand. 

Angelina. — An  amber  coloured  flower  of  medium  size  ; suitable  for 
the  front  row. 

Alfred  Salter. — Rich  rose  pink  ; a noble  flower  for  the  back  row, 
and  unsurpassed  in  its  colour.  Requires  a long  season  of  growth,  and 
should  be  propagated  in  November  or  December. 

Barbara. — Bright  bronzy  yellow;  a medium-sized  flower,  remark- 
able for  its  effective  colour. 

Baron  Beust. — Reddish  brown,  tipped  golden  yellow  ; desirable  in 
a collection  of  medium  size. 

Cherub. — Deep  gold  shaded  bronze  ; a well  built  flower,  of  medium 
size. 

Empress  Eugenie. — Light  rosy  lilac  ; an  effective  middle  row  flower 
when  at  its  best. 

Eve. — Delicate  sulphur  white ; a neat  little  flower  for  the  front  row. 

Empress  of  India. — Pure  white  ; a noble  flower  for  the  back  row, 
and  indispensable  to  the  smallest  stand  in  a close  competition. 

Emily  Dale. — Deep  straw  colour;  a grand  flower  of  much  value  for 
the  back  row.  It  is  so  similar  to  Golden  Queen  of  England  that  both 
ought  not  to  be  shown  in  the  same  stand  where  all  are  required  to  be 
distinct. 

Golden  Empress  of  India. — Bright  canary  yellow  ; the  finest  of  all 
the  yellow  incurved  chrysanthemums  for  the  back  row. 

Golden  John  Salter. — Deep  gold  ; a very  effective  flower  when  in 
perfection,  but  exceedingly  difficult  to  have  in  first-class  condition.  It 
will  well  repay  any  little  extra  attention  it  may  receive. 

Hero  of  Stoke  Newington. — Bright  rosy  pink ; rather  above  the 
medium  size,  of  good  build,  and  distinct  and  pleasing  in  colour.  Valu- 
able for  the  middle  row. 

Jeanne  d’  Arc. — Pure  white,  tipped  lilac  rose ; a deep  and  noble 
flower  well  suited  for  the  back  and  middle  rows. 

Jardin  des  Plantes. — Deep  golden  yellow  ; the  brightest  of  the 
yellow  incurved  flowers  and  very  effective  when  the  centre  is  properly 
brought  up. 

John  Salter. — Reddish  brown,  shading  to  yellowish  orange  in  the 
centre  ; a telling  flower  when  at  its  best. 

Lady  Hardinge. — Pale  rosy  pink,  lighter  in  the  centre  ; a very 
pleasing  flower  well  able  to  do  good  service  in  a close  competition. 

Lady  Talfourd. — Pale  lilac  with  silvery  turnover  ; a medium-sized 
flower  of  fine  form. 

Lord  Alcester. — Delicate  primrose  colour;  like  its  near  relatives, 
the  Empress  of  India  and  Golden  Empress,  of  noble  proportions  and 
invaluable  for  the  back  vow. 

Lord  Wolseley. — A bronzy  form  of  Prince  Alfred,  and,  like  the  type, 
remarkable  for  its  high  quality  and  constancy;  should  be  in  the 
smallest  collection. 

Mabel  Ward—  Bright  golden  yellow;  rather  small,  but  of  fine  form, 
and  well  suited  for  the  front  row. 

Mr.  Cobay. — Purplish  red ; a distinct  flower  of  good  form,  and 
somewhat  above  the  medium  size. 

Mr.  Brunlees. — Bright  reddish-brown,  tipped  with  gold  ; a useful 
and  constant  flower. 


Mr.  Bunn. — Bright  golden  yellow  ; a much  improved  form  of 
Golden  Beverley,  from  which  it  differs  in  having  a much  finer  petal 
and  a deeper  colour. 

Mrs.  G.  Bundle. — Puro  white  ; comparatively  small,  but  of  the  most 
perfect  form,  and  does  not  require  any  dressing. 

Mrs.  Dixon. — Bright  yellow;  similar  in  character  to  Mrs.  G. 
Rundlo,  and,  like  that  variety,  requiring  no  dressing;  useful  for  the 
front  row. 

Mr.  George  Glenny. — Light  yellow  or  straw  colour ; a medium- 
sized flower,  of  fine  form,  which  can  be  had  in  good  condition  without 
undergoing  any  manipulation. 

Mrs.  llcales. — Oreamy  white ; an  exquisitely  beautiful  flower,  of 
rather  large  size,  which  will  bo  found  to  tell  well  in  a close  compe- 
tition. 

Mrs.  W.  Shipman.— Light  fawn,  shaded  rose ; a sport  from  Lady 
Hardinge,  which  it  resembles  in  all  but  colour. 

Novelty. — Blush  white ; a rather  difficult  flower  to  finish,  but  effective 
when  at  its  best. 

Nil  Desperandum. — Red,  shaded  orange ; a well-built  flower,  above 
the  medium  size,  and  very  effective  when  at  its  best. 

Prince  Alfred. — Light  reddish  rose  ; a large,  finely-formed  and  very 
constant  flower  ; especially  useful  to  beginners. 

Prince  of  Wales. — Dark  rose-purple ; a well-built  and  effectively- 
coloured  flower. 

Princess  Beatrice. — Pale  pink;  pleasing  in  colour,  and  of  fine  form. 

Princess  of  Tech. — Blush  white;  a nicely-formed  flower,  rather  above 
the  medium  size,  and  useful  for  late  exhibitions. 

Princess  of  Wales.— Pale  rosy  lilac ; an  exceedingly  beautiful  and 
telling  flower,  variable  in  colour,  the  flowei-3  being  in  some  instances 
so  pale  as  to  be  hardly  distinguishable  from  Mrs.  Heale.  Exhibitors 
will  do  well  to  make  a note  of  the  fact  that  they  incur  the  risk  of  dis- 
qualification when  they  stage  a very  light  flower  of  Princess  of  Wale3 
in  the  same  stand  as  a bloom  of  Mrs.  Heales. 

Pink  of  Perfection. — -Bright  pink  ; a medium  size  flower  of  good 
quality. 

Queen  of  England. — Blush  pink  ; a noble  flower  too  well  known  to 
require  description  or  comment. 

Refulgens. — Rich  ruby  purple  ; a well-formed  flower  invaluable  for 
its  deep  colour. 

Sir  Stafford  Carey. — Reddish  bronze,  tipped  gold ; useful. 

Venus.— Delicate  lilac  ; a useful  flower,  pleasing  in  colour,  and  of 
fine  shape. 

White  Venus. — Pure  white ; desirable  for  middle  and  front  rows. 

Japanese  Chrysanthemums. 

Album  Plenum. — White  tinted  sulphur,  large,  and  bold. 

Belle  Pauline. — White,  shaded  purple  ; very  large  and  fine. 

Beaute  des  Jar  dines. — Amaranth  purple ; very  effective  in  colour. 

Boule  d’Or.— Deep  yellow;  flowers  very  large  and  striking  in 
appearance. 

Baronne  de  Prailly. — Rosy  lilac;  large  and  full. 

Brise  du  Matin. — Bright  rose- shaded  mauve,  and  with  cream- 
coloured  centre ; rather  above  medium  size  and  very  pleasing. 

Bouquet  Fait.— Pale  rose,  shaded  lilac ; distinct  and  useful. 

Comtesse  de  Beauregard. — Delicate  rose ; large  and  handsome. 

Comte  de  Germiny. — Nankeen  yellow,  shaded  bronze ; very  large, 
with  broad  incurved  petals;  very  distinct  and  effective. 

Cere's.— Blush  pink  passing  to  white,  flowers  very  large  and  effec- 
tive. There  are  two  varieties  under  this  name,  but  that  with  yellow 
flowers  is  of  but  little  value. 

Criterion. — Light  amber  colour  ; a large  solid  flower  of  high  quality. 

Duchess  of  Albany  (Jackson). — Bright  orange-tinted  buff;  large, 
fine,  and  effective  in  colour. 

Elaine. — Pure  white ; large,  and  of  the  finest  quality.  Invaluable, 
especially  for  early  exhibitors. 

Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey. — Pure  white  ; large  and  highly  effective. 

Fernand  Feral. — Light  rosy  mauve ; a full-sized  flower  of  great 
beauty. 

Flamme  de  Punch. — Yellowish  orange,  suffused  and  striped  red ; a 
large  flower  of  excellent  quality. 

Frizou. — Clear  yellow;  rather  large  and  useful  for  early  exhi- 
bitions. 

Golden  Dragon. — Bright  golden  yellow  ; large  and  effective  when  in 
first-class  condition. 

Japonais. — Deep  gold,  shaded  with  brownish  red  ; large  and  good. 

Jeanne  Delaux. — Rich  marone  crimson,  underside  of  petals  yellow  ; 
the  best  variety  of  its  colour  for  exhibition. 

L’ Incomparable. — Pale  yellowish  fawn,  shaded  brown  and  red  ; large, 
and  of  good  form. 

Madame  Bertier  Bendatler. — Light  nankin,  shaded  reddish  rose  ; a 
large  flower  with  thread-like  petals. 

Maiden’s  Blush. — Delicate  blush  colour;  a new  flower,  of  high  value 
for  exhibition. 

Marguerite  Marrouch — Bright  reddish  crimson,  tipped  gold. 

Meg  Merrilies. — Sulphur  white ; a large  and  distinct  flower  of  much 
value  for  late  exhibitions. 

M.  John  Laing. — Rich  brownish  crimson ; one  of  the  finest  of 
recent  introduction. 

Mdlle.  Moidite. — Creamy  white;  a large  and  useful  flower. 

Mrs.  Maliood. — Creamy  white;  a distinct  variety,  the  flowers  of 
full  size,  with  very  narrow  petals. 

Madame  C.  Audiguier. — Rosy  mauve  ; a grand  flower,  indispensable 
for  its  fine  build  and  distinct  colour. 

M.  Henri  Jacotot.— Crimson,  tipped  gold ; useful  for  early  shows. 

Margot. — Light  rose,  with  cream-coloured  centre  ; very  beautiful. 

Madame  de  Sevin. — Rosy  lilac  ; distinct  and  pleasing. 
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Mons.  Astorg. — White,  tinted  rose;  large  and  telling  in  appear- 
ance. 

Millie.  Lacroix. — White  ; one  of  the  best  of  its  colour. 

Mons.  Ard'ene. — Pale  lilac ; one  of  the  best  of  its  colour. 

Boseum  superburn. — Purplish-rose,  pale  buff  in  colour;  very  fine. 

Soleil  Levant. — Bright  canary  yellow  ; large  and  good. 

Tliunberg. — Bright  primrose-yellow ; large,  and  useful  for  its  dis- 
tinct shade  of  colour. 

Triomphe  de  la  Hue  des  Chalets. — Pale  buff,  shaded  rosy  red ; rather 
dull  in  colour,  but  very  useful. 

Val  d'Andorre. — Orange-yellow,  shaded  red  ; a large  and  handsome 
flower. 


“ TREASURES  OF  THE  SNOW.” 

I have  before  me  a series  of  lithographs  of  flowers  from  the  arctic 
regions,  from  paintings  by  Madame  Ebba  de  Ramsay.  The  flowers  were 
collected  during  the  various  Swedish  expeditions  to  the  Arctic  regions 
by  way  of  Behring’s  Sound,  between  the  years  1858  and  1880.  About 
sixty  distinct  plants  have  been  priuted,  and  the  first  series  of  eight 
have  been  published.  They  are  : Carex  glareosa,  Wnbg. ; C.  lagopina, 
M.  Fries;  Polemonium  pulchcllum,  Roth;  Saxifraga  nivalis,  Wnbg.; 
S.  ccespitosa,  Wnbg.;  8.  oppositifolia  D. ; Potentilla  pulchella,  R.  Br; 
Taraxacum  phymatocarpum,  Vahl. 

The  object  of  Madame  E.  de  Ramsay  in  publishing  the  plates  is  to 
devote  the  profits  to  mission  work  at  Wilhelmsro,  Sweden.  She  has 
also  presented  a number  of  sets  in  aid  of  the  “ Mission  to  the  Kabyles,” 
in  North  Africa.  I can  truly  say  the  pictures  are  not  only  very  in- 
teresting, but  beautifully  executed.  If  any  readers  of  these  lines  feel 
inclined  to  aid  in  a good  work,  they  can  do  so  by  purchasing  a set  of 
the  Treasures  of  the  Snow  ” from  my  old  friend  Mr.  E.  H.  Glenny, 
Linton  Road,  Barking,  Essex.  They  can  be  sent  free  by  post,  and 
the  price  is  five  shillings.  Mr.  Glenny  is  hon.  secretary  to  the 
mission,  and  devotes  nearly  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  work. 

J.  Douglas. 


LATE-FLOWERING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

While  there  are  many  chrysanthemums,  especially  among  the 
Japanese  sections,  that  are  truly  late-flowering,  much  can  be  done  in 
the  way  of  retarding  the  period  of  bloom  by  proper  management.  No 
one  would  regard  Elaine  as  a late-flowering  variety,  and  yet,  at  the 
recent  exhibition  of  late  chrysanthemums  at  the  Riyal  Aquarium, 
there  could  be  seen  bloom3  of  this  variety  from  Mr.  G.  Sinclair,  East 
Linton  Gardens,  Peebleshire,  that  would  have  done  no  discredit  to 
the  early  part  of  November.  But  few  of  the  incurved  varieties  are 
available  for  late  use,  and  then  they,  naturally  enough,  fail  to  assume 
that  fine  symmetrical  appearance  seen  in  the  autumn.  The  best  incurved 
appear  to  be  Princess  Teck  (white),  Miss  Marechaux  (white),  Yenus 
(white)  and  Jardin  des  Plants  (golden).  But  the  Japanese  section 
supplies  many  varieties  for  late  work.  The  original  varieties  of  this 
section  introduced  by  the  late  Mr.  Fortune,  were  undoubtedly  later  in 
flowering  than  the  bulk  of  the  incurved  varieties  then  grown  ; but  of 
late  years  many  new  types  have  been  introduced,  some  of  them  bloom- 
ing very  early,  others  at  mid-season,  and  some  very  late.  Of  the 
varieties  that  may  be  regarded  as  late  flowering  mention  may  be  made 
of  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey, Triomphe  de  la  Rue  des  Chalets,  Ceres,  agrand 
new  white  variety  of  great  beauty;  Mons. Comte, Boule  d’Or, Grandiflora, 
a fine  deep  yellow;  Thunberg,  Fanny  Boucharlet,  and  Madame  Cabrol. 
To  these  should  be  added  Lowe’s  Late  Bronze,  a new  and  striking 
variety  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  J.  Lowe,  florist,  Uxbridge,  a large  number 
of  blooms  of  this  having  been  shown  at  the  Royal  Aquarium.  To  the 
foregoing  may  be  added  Dr.  Audiguier,  L’lncomparable,  a fine  pure 
yellow;  Peter  the  Great,  Madame  de  Sevin,  Belle  Valautinoise,  yellow, 
worthy  of  being  noted  as  a good  useful  decorative  variety ; Sarnia, 
Mrs.  Charles  Carey  (white),  and  Nuit  d’Automne,  bright  crimson- 
amaranth,  one  of  the  few  high-coloured  varieties  that  can  be  deemed 
late. 

But  fora  thoroughly  good,  useful,  late-flowering  variety,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  anything  better  than  Boule  de  Niege.  This  has  many 
excellent  qualities.  It  is  dwarf,  very  free,  of  the  purest  white,  and  of 
excellent  form.  Mr.  R.  Owen,  of  the  Floral  Nursery,  Maidenhead,  who 
exhibited  it  in  good  form  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  classes  it  among  the 
reflexed  varieties,  and  being  one  of  the  first  to  note  its  good  qualities, 
has  obtained  a large  stock  of  it.  He  is  now  cutting  an  abundance  of 
blooms  from  it,  and  there  is  this  advantage  about  it — that  it  cannot  be 
got  into  bloom  until  the  end  of  November  under  ordinary  culture, 
unless  only  the  crown  buds  be  left.  He  takes  out  the  crown  bud, 
leaving  three  or  four  lateral  ones,  with  the  result  that  an  excellent 
truss  of  three  or  four  blooms  can  be  cut.  For  making  crosses,  wreaths, 
and  bouquets  it  is  found  invaluable.  It  would  appear  to  have  origi- 
nated with  M.  Victor  Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  and  it  must  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  useful  chrysanthemums  yet  introduced. 

Mr.  John  Walker,  of  Thame,  who  has  flowered  a largo  quantity  of 
chrysanthemums  at  Christmas,  struck  the  cuttings  in  May,  and  then 
grew  the  plants  on  in  a cool  house,  not  giving  them  heat  until  abso- 
lutely necessary.  He  disbuds  but  littlo,  hence,  if  his  flowers  are  small, 
they  are  at  least  plentiful,  and  they  are  in  great  demand  at  the  Christ- 
mas season. 

During  the  last  two  months  of  the  year,  and  also  in  January,  the 
cultivator  has  two  difficulties  to  contend  with — damp  and  frost.  Damp 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  formidable  of  the  two,  because  it  is  likely  to  bo 
more  prevalent  than  frost.  Fire  heat  is,  therefore,  absolutely  neces- 
sary, excepting  when  the  weather  is  bright  and  sunny,  and  then  it 
should  be  applied  with  caution,  and  air  given  at  the  same  time.  Decay- 


ing flowers  should  be  removed,  because  they  are  apt  to  become  mouldy 
and  in  danger  of  affecting  others.  With  due  attention  to  details,  and 
a suitable  cultural  process,  there  is  no  reason  why  chrysanthemums 
cannot  be  had  in  flower  until  the  second  week  in  February,  if  not  later. 

R.  D. 


ORCHIDS  IN  FLOWER. 

AngrjECUms  are  the  most  interesting  orchids  in  bloom  at  the  present 
time.  The  most  curious  is  A.  sesguipedale,  which  bears  large  round 
flowers  of  a creamy  white,  and  in  some  instances  greenish  colour.  The 
spur  often  attains  a length  of  over  twelve  inches.  A.  eburneum  is  not 
so  singular  as  the  one  just  mentioned,  and  the  flowers  are  considerably 
smaller,  and  the  spur  is  much  shorter.  They  should  both  be  grown 
in  the  East  Indian  house. 

Cypripediums  are  making  a show  now,  and  several  fine  species 
and  varieties  are  in  flower.  The  popular  C.  insigne  and  its  variety 
Maulei  are  in  perfection.  These  are  first-rate  orchids  for  a cool  house, 
and  of  very  easy  culture.  C.  Venustum  is  a useful  species  from  Sylhet 
and  Nepaul.  It  requires  a rather  warm  temperature  for  its  successful 
cultivation.  The  flowers  are  of  medium  size  with  the  petals  and  sepals 
greenish  white  and  a lip  of  a similar  hue.  The  leaves  are  mottled  with 
pale  green  on  a ground  of  a deeper  shade  of  the  same  colour.  C.  niveum 
is  in  bloom  now  in  some  collections.  This  is  quite  a gem,  the  flower 
being  of  small  size,  snow  white,  saving  a few  light  spots  of  brown  on 
the  sepals  and  petals.  It  is  a native  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  C. 
Sedeni  is  a useful  form  nearly  always  in  bloom.  C.  Harrisianum  is  a 
magnificent  orchid  when  well  grown ; the  flowers  are  large  and  suffused 
witti  purple  on  a greenish  ground,  and  veined  with  a dark  colour.  C. 
Spicerianum.  is  now  well  known,  and  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  genus. 
C.  javanicum  is  blooming  finely.  The  flowers  are  compact,  with  a 
brown  lip,  and  the  upper  sepal  is  green  veined  with  a darker  shade  of 
the  same  colour ; the  petals  are  spotted  with  reddish  brown  and 
suffused  with  pink  at  the  ends.  C.  Schlimi  flowers  at  various  times  of 
the  year,  and  is  in  bloom  now.  It  is  a very  choice  species,  and  was 
found  in  New  Granada  at  an  altitude  of  four  thousand  feet.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  mottled  with  a rosy  colour  on  a snow  white 
ground,  and  the  lip,  which  is  also  white,  is  suffused  with  a soft  pinkish 
hue. 

The  Moth  Orchid,  known  as  Phalcenopsis  Stuartiana,  is  a very 
lovely  form,  producing  in  a graceful  raceme  snow  white  flowers,  save 
the  lower  sepals  and  lip,  which  are  distinctly  spotted  with  crimson. 

Odontoglossums  of  many  kinds  are  in  bloom  now.  One  of  the 
most  attractive  is  U.  nebulosum,  a very  handsome  species,  with  large, 
attractive  flowers.  0.  Alexandra  is  too  well  known  to  need  description. 
O.  cariniferum  is  a pleasing  orchid,  with  the  flowers  barred  with  red- 
dish-brown. 0.  roseum,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  Mesospinidium 
roseum,  is  a very  pretty  kind,  with  small  rosy  flowers. 

Oncidium  practextum  is  not  very  showy,  but  is  well  worth  grow- 
ing. The  flowers  are  of  comparatively  large  size  and  rich  brown  in 
colour. 

Masdevallias  in  bloom  include  M.  Sliuttleworthi,  which  is  one  of 
the  finest  members  of  the  genus ; M.  tovarensis,  valuable  for  its  lovely 
pure  white  flowers,  and  the  gorgeous  M.  ignea. 

Sophronitis  grandiflora  is  a very  useful  winter-flowering  orchid, 
as  the  flowers  are  of  a brilliant  scarlet  colour,  and  give  life  to  the 
orchid  house  at  this  season.  This  grows  best  in  small  pans  suspended 
in  a light  position  in  the  cool  house. 

Lycaste  Skinneri  must  not  be  omitted,  as  it  is  an  orchid  bearing 
very  handsome  flowers,  and  is  easily  cultivated.  It  is  a native  of 
Guatemala,  and  was  introduced  in  1842.  The  white  variety  named  L. 
Skinneri  alba  is  of  rare  beauty,  but  is,  as  yet,  very  scarce. 

Ljelia  anceps  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  popular  of  winter- 
flowering  orchids.  A variety  of  this  fine  species,  named  L.  anceps 
Barkeriana,  calls  for  special  mention.  The  flowers  are  large,  of  good 
form,  with  the  sepals  and  petals  deep  rose,  and  the  lip  rich  velvety 
purple.  L.  albida  is  a fine  species,  producing  white  flowers,  with  the 
lip  streaked  with  yellow.  This  is  a native  of  Oaxaca,  and  was  introduced 
about  the  year  1839. 

Baukeria  Lindleyana  should  be  grown  in  all  large  collections. 
It  thrives  in  a cool  temperature,  and  does  well  on  a block.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  pink,  and  the  prominent  somewhat  spoon-shaped  lip  is 
of  a rose  colour,  with  a deeper  shade  of  the  same  at  the  point. 

Calanthes  we  must  not  omit  to  mention,  as  the  showy  C.  Vcitchi 
is  in  full  bloom,  as  also  are  C.  vestita  rubro-oculata  and  C.  vestita  luteo- 
oculata,  which  are  well  known  to  all  lovers  of  orchids.  These  require  a 
warm  temperature  for  their  successful  cultivation. 


Mants,  jftotoi's,  nub  jfmtts. 

— ♦ 

(I. II. —Illustration  Horticole.  R.H. — Revuo  Ilorticole.  G.Z. — Gartou 
Zaitung.  Gt.  — Gartenllora.) 

Vanda  Roxbukohi  v.  kuhsa  ( I. II. , 579).— A beautiful  variety,  with  rosj- 
red  labellum. 

Laiusia  maloniaua  [I. B.,  580). — A handsome  stove  pi  int,  with  rlohly- 
ooloured  leaves. 

MlCROSTYLIS  iiri.i.a  (I  II.,  581). — A oharming  orohid,  with  tlowois  of  a 
dull  purplish-red  colour. 

Victoria  regia  ( I.H. , 582). — Tho  noto  by  M.  ltodigas  touehos  an  impor- 
tant point  in  the  cultivation. 

Oncidium  i.bptabum  (O.C.,  1S8(>,  41). — An  interesting  orohid,  from 

Bolivia  ; the  ilowera  are  sulphur  coloured,  with  light  brown  spots. 

Laii.ia  anckI'H  OH8CURA  (H>.) — A line  variety,  with  narrow  sopala  and 
petals,  all  of  dark  colours,  tho  sepals  whito  at  tho  base. 
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TOMATO,  “ SUTTON’S  ABUNDANCE.” 

This  now  variety  of  tomato  deserves  special  attention  for  its  accept- 
able qualities,  and  it  is  with  great  pleasure  wo  recommend  it  to  our 
readers,  to  many  of  whom  the  profitable  cultivation  of  the  tomato  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  importance.  Although  quito  distinct  from 
Chiswick  Red,  more  especially  in  its  size  and  beauty,  it  reminds  us 
of  that  variety  by  its  great  productiveness  and  the  solidity  of  the 
flesh.  Our  correspondent  “ XYZ  ” speaks  well  of  the  old  pear- 
shaped  variety  for  the  preparation  of  tomato  salads,  but  wo  can  speak 
well  of  the  two  varieties  above-named—  Chiswick  Red  and  Abundance— 
for  the  same  purpose,  as  they  both  produce  but  fow  seeds,  have  firm 
rich  flesh,  and  tho  least  amount  of  core  of  any  sorts  to  which  they  may 
be  fairly  likened.  It  is  not  known  to  all  the  growers  of  tomatoes  that 
the  salad  test  is  the  best  of  any,  for  the  best  sorts  for  that  purpose 
are  the  best  sorts  for  all  purposes ; tho  poorer  kinds  may  be  useful  for 
soups  and  sauces,  but  a poor  sample  is  worthless  when  a salad  is  called 
for.  “ Sutton’s  Abundance  ” is  a smooth  exhibition  fruit  of  brilliant 
colour,  produced  in  large  clusters,  ripening  simultaneously,  or  nearly  so. 


they  can  enjoy  tho  requisite  degree  of  warmth,  without  interfering 
with  other  subjects.  Moreover,  when  occupying  a house  wholly 
devoted  to  them,  they  can  be  planted  in  a bed  of  soil  instead  of  being 
grown  in  pots,  which  is  a decided  gain,  for  not  only  do  the  plants 
require  less  frequent  attention,  but  they  continue  in  full  bearing  for  a 
much  longer  time.  A lean-to  house  of  moderate  size  is  the  most 
suitable  for  the  winter  and  spring  crops,  and  a span-roof  for  the 
summer  and  autumn  crops  ; but  good  results  can  be  obtained  by 
growing  the  plants  throughout  the  year  in  either  form  of  structure. 
When  it  is  not  practicable  to  devote  two  structures  to  the  cultivation 
of  tomatoes,  it  will  be  necessary  to  grow  them  in  pots,  excepting 
those  to  bo  fruited  out  of  doors,  and  to  have  four  sets  of  plants  ; the 
first  batch  to  be  raised  in  January,  for  fruiting  from  the  beginning  of 
May  till  the  end  of  July;  the  second  to  be  propagated  in  March,  for 
supplying  the  table  from  the  early  part  of  August  to  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember; the  third  batch  to  be  raised  in  June,  for  continuing  the 
supply  through  October  and  the  two  following  months  ; and  the 
fourth  batch  to  be  raised  in  August,  for  the  production  of  fruit  from 
the  end  of  December  until  the  beginning  of  May.  By  this  arrange- 


CLUSTER  OF  FRUIT  SHOWINC  PRODUCTIVENESS 


FRUIT-  NATURAL  SIZE, 

TOMATO,  “ SUTTON’S  ABUNDANCE.” 


PROFITABLE  TOMATO  CULTURE. 

By  William  Cole,  The  Grove  Vineyard,  reltham. 

The  estimation  in  which  tomatoes  are  now  held  by  all  classes  of  the 
community  has  rendered  their  cultivation  a very  important  phase  of 
garden  practice,  and  increased  attention  is  being  paid  to  it  on  all 
sides.  It  is  no  longer  sufficient  in  gardens,  other  than  those  of  limited 
extent,  to  grow  a few  plants  in  the  open  for  the  supply  in  the  autumn 
of  fruit  for  converting  into  sauce.  But  in  those  in  which  suitable 
structures  are  available,  it  is  essential  to  maintain  a supply  extending 
over  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  year.  To  maintain  a 
continuous  supply  of  well-ripened  fruit  throughout  the  year  is  not, 
perhaps,  so  difficult  as  some  matters  that  engage  the  attention  of 
cultivators  ; but  it  is  by  no  means  so  easy  as  some  writers  would  have 
their  readers  believe.  Efficiently  heated  houses  are  indispensable  in 
the  production  of  a continuous  supply  of  fruit  throughout  the  year, 
and  with  the  aid  of  these  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  devote  much 
time  and  thought  to  the  work. 

Tomatoes  do  not  absolutely  require  the  houses  to  be  wholly  devoted 
to  them,  but  they  must  have  the  assistance  of  a brisk  temperature 
throughout  the  year,  and  dui-ing  the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring  it  is 
a great  advantage  to  be  able  to  give  them  a place  in  a house  in  which 


ment  a constant  succession  of  plants  in  bearing  will  be  maintained, 
with  the  consequent  result  of  an  abundant  and  continuous  supply  of 
fruit  throughout  the  year. 

The  stock  of  plants  for  furnishing  supplies  of  fruit  during  May  and 
two  following  months  should  be  raised  from  seeds  or  cuttings  in  the 
course  of  January.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  five-inoh  pots,  and 
placed  in -a  structure  where  it  can  have  the  assistance  of  a temperature 
of  65  deg.  or  70  deg.  The  pots  must  be  placed  in  a position  near  the 
glass  as  soon  as  the  plants  make  their  appearance,  and  the  latter  must 
be  potted  off  singly  when  they  are  large  enough.  When  first  potted 
off  keep  them  rather  close  and  moist  for  a short  time  to  assist  them  to 
become  established  quickly,  care  being  taken  not  to  keep  them  so  wet 
as  to  incur  the  risk  of  their  damping  off.  In  the  matter  of  productive- 
ness there  is  not,  perhaps,  any  material  difference  between  plants  raised 
from  seeds  or  cuttings.  But  those  propagated  by  means  of  cuttings 
come  into  bearing  at  an  earlier  date  than  seedlings,  and  this,  of  course, 
will  be  a manifest  advantage  when  a supply  is  required  as  early  as 
possible.  In  raising  the  stock  from  cuttings  select  short-jointed  shoots, 
take  off  the  tops  close  under  a joint,  and  when  the  two  lower  leaves 
have  been  removed  insert  them  singly  in  small  sixties  filled  with  light 
soil,  to  which  a liberal  addition  of  sand  has  been  made.  As  they  are 
inserted  plunge  the  pots  in  a brisk  hot  bed,  if  available,  or  place  them 
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in  the  corner  of  a stove  or  forcing  house.  It  will  be  necessary  to  exer- 
cise a little  extra  care  in  watering  the  cuttings,  for  they  must  not  have 
more  moisture  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  their  flagging  to 
any  appreciable  extent.  When  struck  the  plants  must  be  placed  near 
the  glass  to  prevent  their  becoming  drawn,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  well 
rooted  they  will  require  a shift  into  larger  pots. 

The  stock,  whether  raised  from  seed  or  cuttings,  require  precisely 
the  same  treatment  after  the  plants  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  be 
shifted  from  the  small  sixties.  A mixture,  consisting  of  turfy  loam, 
leaf-mould,  well-rotted  manure,  and  silver  sand,  should  be  prepared  for 
the  first  shift,  and  five-inch  pots  must  be  used.  Immediately  they  have 
filled  the  pots  with  roots  shift  into  eight-inch  pots,  and  in  due  course 
transfer  them  to  other  pots  ten  inches  in  diameter,  in  which  they  should 
be  fruited  For  the  last  two  shifts  a rather  more  substantial  compost 
will  be  required,  and  one  consisting  of  loam,  four  pans,  and  leaf-mould 
and  well  rotted  manure,  one  part  each,  will  be  the  most  suitable.  A 
very  rich  compost  is  not  advisable.  But  when  the  plants  are  not  put 
in  p'  ts  larger  than  ten  inches  in  diameter  there  is  not  much  risk  of 
their  becoming  too  luxuriant  when  the  leaf  mould  and  manure  does  not 
exceed  one-third  of  the  bulk.  The  pots  must  be  well  drained,  the  soil 
pressed  firm,  and  the  watering  pot  used  very  sparingly  for  a short  time 
after  each  repotting.  After  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  be  fruited 
are  filled  with  roots  the  water  supply  must  be  rather  liberal,  with  occa- 
sional supplies  of  liquid  manure.  A moderate  amount  of  stopping  will 
be  required,  and  the  shoots  must  be  trained  out  as  becomes  necessary 
to  stakes  fixed  in  the  pot  or  to  a trellis  immediately  under  the  glass  or 
against  the  back  wall,  as  may  be  considered  the  most  convenient.  But 
when  they  are  not  trained  within  a short  distance  of  the  glass  care 
must  be  taktn  to  place  them  where  they  will  enjoy  a full  share  of  light. 
A brisk  temperature  will  be  required  from  the  first,  one  ranging  from 
65  deg.  to  70  deg.  being  the  most  suitable.  A free  circulation  of  air, 
without  exposure  to  cold  currents,  is  essential,  and  the  ventilation 
ought  to  have  during  the  early  part  of  the  year  the  most  careful 
attention. 

The  plants  to  be  raised  in  March  for  supplying  fruit  at  the  end  of 
the  summer  and  the  early  part  of  the  autumn  may  be  propagated  by 
means  of  seeds  or  cuttings  as  in  the  case  of  the  first  batch.  It  is, 
however,  a very  good  practice,  when  the  cuttings  can  be  readily 
obtained,  to  strike  a few  for  furnishing  fruit  at  the  end  of  July  and 
the  beginning  of  August,  and  raise  the  principal  part  of  the  stock  from 
seed.  The  stock,  whether  obtained  from  seed  or  cuttings,  must  be 
grown  in  pots  until  the  end  of  May.  To  avoid  loss  of  time  put  the 
plants  at  first  into  small  sixties,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  filled  them 
with  roots  shift  into  five  or  six  inch  pots,  using  a compost  as  advised 
above.  Tomatoes  when  grown  in  the  open  cannot  have  too  warm  a posi- 
tion, and  ought  when  practicable  be  planted  against  a wall  or  close 
fence  having  a south  aspect.  A moderately  rich  and  rather  light  soil  is 
decidedly  the  best,  and  when  the  soil  is  naturally  cold  and  heavy  it  is 
a good  plan  to  form  a border  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  or  fence  about  two 
feet  in  width  and  eighteen  inches  above  the  general  level.  The  border 
may  be  formed  with  soil  taken  from  the  surface  of  the  quarter  and  a 
moderate  proportion  of  coarse  grit  and  leaf-mould,  or  with  a specially 
prepared  compost  consisting  of  loam,  manure,  leaf-mould,  and  grit. 
After  they  begin  to  grow  freely  the  shoots  must  be  trained  to  the 
wall  or  fence,  and  be  thinned  where  necessary  to  prevent  overcrowd- 
ing. 

The  stock  of  plants  intended  for  supplying  fruit  in  succession  to 
that  produced  against  walls  and  fences  must  be  raised  from  seed  in  June. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  in  the  usual  way,  and  be  placed  in  a pit  or 
house  in  which  the  temperature  ranges  from  70  deg.  to  75  d eg.  It 

will  be  necessary  to  pot  them  off  separately,  and  then  shift  them  into 
live-inch  pots,  from  which  they  must  be  transferred  to  others  nine 
inches  in  diameter,  which  will  be  quite  large  enough  for  them  to  fruit  in. 
To  keep  them  close  and  warm  until  they  have  recovered  from  the 
check  received  in  being  potted  oft'  will  be  necessary,  and  when  the 
roots  are  beginning  to  run  in  the  soil,  they  should  be  placed  in  a cold 
frame  to  harden.  Generally  speaking,  by  the  time  they  are  hardened  off 
they  will  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  receive  their  first  shift,  which  will 
be  into  pots  five  inches  in  diameter.  On  their  being  repotted,  place 
them  on  a bed  of  coal  ashes  in  a warm,  sheltered  position  out  of 
doors,  and  there  allow  them  to  remain  until  the  end  of  August  or  the 
early  part  of  September,  according  to  the  weather.  When  taken 
indoors  place  in  a light  and  airy  structure,  and  maintain  a tempera- 
ture of  about  60  deg.  With  tho  necessary  attention  to  water  supply 
they  will  soon  begin  to  ripen  their  fruits  and  maintain  a succcssional 
supply  until  the  end  of  December. 

The  fourth  batch  of  plants  which  are  required  for  producing  fruit 
during  the  early  part  of  the  year  must  bo  raised  from  seed  sown  in 
August.  The  details  as  to  potting  off  and  shifting  arc  precisely  the 
same  as  for  the  Juno  stock,  and  need  not  be  alluded  to.  They  must 
bo  kept  under  glass  throughout,  and  as  the  sun  heat  declines  and  the 
nights  become  cold,  the  fire  must  be  turned  on,  and  a temperature  of 
60  deg.  be  maintained.  Light  and  warmth  are  both  necessary  to  the 
production  of  a good  crop,  and  as  the  fruit  docs  not  set  very  freely 
after  the  end  of  October  an  effort  must  bo  made  to  have  the  plants  well 
lurnished  with  fruit  before  the  winter  is  far  advanced. 


Mr.  J.  Tor iiitt,  of  Belfast,  proposes  tho  cultivation  of  tho 
potato  for  the  usefulness  of  the  berries,  seed- halls,  or  plums, as  well  as  for 
the  tubers.  JIo  affirms  that  the  berries  are  perfectly  wholesome,  and 
make  an  excellent  article  of  food,  and  that  tho  course  of  procedure  he 
proposes  is  equivalent  to  the  invention  of  a new  industry.  Wo  shall 
reproduce  Mr.  Torbitt’o  paper  as  an  integral  part  of  the  history  of  tho 
noble  tuber. 


MARKET  GARDENING  IN  THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

By  E.  Whitfield  Crofts. 

No.  4. 

The  importance  of  the  potato  crop  to  Jersey— the  trade  of  recent  date — 
exports  of  late  varieties  from  1833  to  1840— the  potato  blight  of  1845 — 
prices  obtained  for  late  sorts — cost  of  cultivation — the  cultivation  of  the 
potato  in  Jersey  sixty  years  ago — the  commencement  of  the  trade  in  the 
early  variety — Jersey  quickly  in  the  field — statistics  of  exports  from 
Jersey  and  Guernsey — acreage  under  potatoes  in  Jersey  and  Guernsey. 

To  the  Channel  Islander,  to  the  Jersey  man  more  especially,  the  potato 
crop  takes  precedence  of  every  other  crop  grown,  not  even  excepting 
wheat,*  and  every  year  it  assumes  more  importance,  and  the  breadth 
cultivated  is  extended. 

This  has  not  been  so  for  long,  comparatively  speaking.  In  1821,  in 
a document  addressed  by  the  Bailiff  <-f  Guernsey  to  the  States,  con- 
cerning a measure  which  the  British  Government  had  passed,  and  which 
the  islanders  considered  injurious  tc  their  interest,  he  said  : “ We  have 
not  sufficient  land  to  cultivate,  yet  we  are  to  be  debarred  from  culti- 
vating the  only  field  open  to  our  industry,  and  one  which  commerce  and 
navigation  render  productive.”  The  “ industry  ” referred  to  was  that 
of  the  cultivation  and  exportation  of  wheat.  So  that  the  potato,  though 
it  was  possibly  and  probably  grown  in  private  gardens,  had  not  yet 
become  an  article  of  commerce.  In  1828  we  find  an  incidental  mention 
of  the  export  trade  in  potatoes  carried  on  from  Guernsey,  but,  no 
doubt,  more  accurate  particulars  are  extant. 

That  this  trade  made  rapid  growth,  and  was  for  a number  of  years 
of  considerable  importance,  will  be  seen  by  the  following  returns  to 
October  10  of  each  year,  in  bushels  of  60  lbs.  Guernsey  : — 


Bushels. 

1833— 4  ...  92,296 

1834— 5  ...  51,480 

1835— 6  ...  95,954 

1839—40 


Bushels. 

1836— 7  ...  227,302 

1837— 8  ...  237,170 

1838— 9  ...  267,733 

376,160. 


But  after  1840  the  export  gradually  diminished,  and  almost 
entirely  ceased  with  the  potato  blight,  commencing  in  1845.  The  loss 
of  this  prosperous  trade  was  a severe  blow  to  the  small  farmers  of 
Guernsey.  Still,  the  profits  made  in  those  days  were  by  no  means 
large,  and  will  bear  no  comparison  with  those  realized  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  potato  at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Tupper  tells  that  prices  ruled 
from  lOd.  to  Is.  Id.  per  bushel  for  private  use,  and  24  bushels  were 
purchased  by  a gentleman  for  his  winter  stock  for  £1.  Many  a cargo 
for  Brazil,  &c.,  was  shipped  at  9d.  per  bushel.  The  potatoes  were  sent  to 
the  West  Indies,  Brazil,  &c.,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  to 
London.  Considerable  quantities  seem  to  have  been  turned  into 
farina,  brandy,  &c. 

A Guernsey  gentleman  (Mr.  N.  Le  Beir),  writing  at  this  time,  said 
that  “ out  of  many  a field  were  dug,  in  1836,  in  the  aggregate  to  the 
perch,  six  bushels,  of  sixty  pounds  Guernsey  weight,  each  equal  to  sixty- 
seven  and  a half  English — a produce  of  16,200  lbs.  to  the  vergee,  or  about 
twenty  tons  and  a quarter  to  the  English  acre.”f  Of  course,  this  amount 
exceeds  that  of  an  average  year,  and  so  also  did  the  prices  ; when  being 
dug  they  sold  at  one  shilling  the  bushel,  and  rose  in  the  winter  to  one 
shilling  and  ninepence.  The  average  produce  is  about  four  bushels  to 
the  perch,  and  the  average  price  of  late  years  has  been  one  shilling  the 
bushel,  yielding  £20  to  the  acre.  “ But  lest,”  he  adds,  “ this  statement 
should  induce  strangers  to  take  Guernsey  for  an  El  Dorado,  I will  just 
state  that  the  value  of  good  land  is  £7  10s.  the  acre,  and  the  wages 
of  a labourer  are  two  shillings  per  day  ; or,  to  put  the  expenses  by  tho 
side  of  the  receipts,  the  cost  of  the  culture  of  an  acre  of  potatoes  pro- 
ducing 400  bushels,  at  one  shilling  the  bushel,  is  as  follows  : — 


£ s. 

Kent  of  land  ...  ...  7 10 

Manure,  10  loads  of  vraio  vmant,  carting  included, 

5s.  per  load  ...  2 10 

Ploughing  to  turn  in  tho  manure  0 15 

Seed,  20  bushels  at  Is.  6 1.,  iu  the  late  soason  ...  1 10 

Ploughing  and  planting 1 5 

Rolling  and  harrowing 0 10 

Weeding,  at  2s.  the  perch  0 16 

Digging,  at  Id.  per  bushel  ...  1 13 

Cartage  of  the  same  1 13 


d. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

4 

4 


£18  3 4 


Leaving  a profit  only  of  £1  16s.  8d.  to  the  farmer.”  The  above,  how- 
ever, is  rather  an  unfair  estimate,  unless  we  arc  to  understand  that 
potatoes  was  the  only  crop  drawn  from  the  land  in  tho  course  of  tho 
twclvo  months. 

An  old  man  in  one  of  the  remoto  parishes  of  Jersey  told  us  that 
sixty  years  ago  the  first  of  tho  potatoes  raised  by  him  iu  the  sandy  soil 
of  St.  Ouens  realized  4d.  per  cabot  of  40  lbs.  if  sold  on  the  farm,  but  if 
carried  aboard  the  ship  5d.  per  cabot  was  paid.  The  soil  (ucarly  pure 
s ind)  yielded  from  ten  to  twenty  cabots  the  perch. 

In  tho  samo  period  that  tho  Guernsey  trade  was  prospering,  Jorsoy 

* Out  of  a total  area  of  ‘28,717  aoros,  Jorsoy  lias  an  norongo  undor  crops  of  vnrious 
kinds  of  10,43(1,  of  which  thoro  nro  under  potatoes  alono  no  loss  thnn  4,892  acres. 
X'hoie  aro  2,774  acros  in  whoat  and  1,648  aoros  in  turnips. 

| Homo  authorities  put  tho  average  potato  crop  nt  800  cabots  per  vcrgf'O.  Colonel 
Lo  Ooutour  (vide  Codo  of  Agrioulturo,  pp.  392  mid  676),  puts  it  highor.  lie  says 
tho  avorago  of  this  crop  is  much  above  tho  samo  iu  Uroat  Britain,  10  cabots  a 
porch  being  an  ordinary  produce  in  tho  host  lands,  though  not  more  than  six  can 
bo  obtained  from  inferior  soils.  Hut  ovon  this  last  quantity  would  bo  esteemed  a 
good  crop  in  England.  Now  tho  above  produce,  converted  into  English  measure, 
will  lie  400  cabots  of  40  lbs.  each  tho  vergeo,  which,  multiplied  by  8)  tho  exact 
number  of  vorgOos  to  tho  English  aero,  is  100  x 40  x 2,1,  when  lo  bring  the 
Jersey  weight  into  avoirdupoiso  is  13:  14::  400  : 10  2.)  38,709  3-13  lbs.  por 

aero — a produoo  far  exooodiug  that  of  East  Lothian  and  Essex. 
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was  likewise  growing  large  quantities  of  potatoos  and  exporting  them 
to  Malta  and  England*  These  particulars,  though  scanty,  are  particu- 
larly interesting,  and  especially  whon  road  by  the  side  of  fuots  and 
figures  of  to-day. 

A few  years  after  the  disastrous  blight  of  1845,  the  import  of 
potatoos  into  the  Channel  Islands  exceeded  the  export,  and  the  trade 
in  late  potatoes  has  never  since  recovered  its  whilom  importance  ; but 
this  is  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  cultivation  of  the  early 
varieties  has  been  largely  substituted. 

Owing  to  the  severity  of  the  winter  and  the  lateness  of  the  spring 
in  England  in  1861,  some  of  the  enterprising  Guernsey  men  gi'ew,  and 
forwarded  to  Covent  Garden  considerable  quantities  of  early  potatoes, 
which  realized  enormous  profits.  The  natural  consequence  was,  that 
the  very  next  season  hundreds  of  small  farmers  participated  in  the 
new  trade,  and  the  quantity  exported  yearly  increased.  As  far  back  as 
1838,  however,  wo  are  told  that  “ in  warm  springs  well-grown  new 
potatoes  are  occasionally  seen  in  the  market  a week  or  more  before  the 
end  of  April,”  so  that  the  novelty  of  the  thing  was  not  in  the  earliness 
of  the  crop,  but  in  the  marvellous  rapidity  with  which  the  trade 
expanded. 

It  was  not  likely  that  Guernsey  would  be  long  permitted  to  mono- 
polise this  very  profitable  business.  Jersey  came  immediately  into 
the  field,  and  has  since  proved  a most  formidable  rival,  for  whereas 
Guernsey  now  exports  her  two  or  three  thousand  tons  per  annum, 
Jersey  annually  ships  tens  of  thousands  of  tons.  The  latter  island, 
indeed,  has  increased  her  potato  trade  at  an  unprecedentedly  rapid 
rate,  the  figures  within  the  last  twenty-five  years  leaping  by  bounds 
from  four  to  five  thousand  tons,  till  at  the  present  the  total  quantity 
sent  to  England  (not  the  total  amount  grown,  for  larger  quantities  are 
consumed  in  the  island,  and  some  consignments  are  forwarded  to  Paris) 
exceeds  annually  50,000  tons,  of  33  bushels,  and  the  increase  goes  on  at 
the  same  steady  rate.  Ten  years  ago  the  export  did  not  exceed 

5,000  tons.  The  quantities  from  Guernsey  during  the  the  last  three 
years,  of  which  we  have  the  figures,  were  : — 


1882  24,000 

1883  26,500 

1884  48,000 

The  figures  represent  casks  and  hampers  averaging  1 cwt.  each. 
The  quantity  exported  from  Guernsey  last  year  probably  exceeded 

3,000  tons. 

It  may  be  as  well  in  this  connexion,  perhaps,  to  exhibit  the  latest 
parish  returns  of  the  acreage  under  potatoes  in  Jersey  and  Guernsey 


Jersey.  Acres. 

St.  Helier’s  359 

St.  Saviour’s  440 

St.  Martin’s  460 

Trinity  560 

Grouville 330 

St.  Clement’s 230 

St.  Lawrence’s  567 

St.  Peter’s 589 

St.  Brelade’s 398 

St.  John’s  449 

St.  Mary’s  316 

St.  Ouen’s  895 


Guernsey.  Acres. 

St.  Peter’s- Port  61 

St  Martin’s  58 

Forest  38 

St.  Pierre-du-Bois 76 

Torteval  38 

St.  Saviour’s  75 

St.  Andrew’s  57 

Castel 145 

Vale  133 

St.  Sampson’s  104 


5,593 


785 


PRIMULA  SINENSIS  FIMBRIATA,  FROM  MAIDENHEAD. 

Mk.  Robert  Owen,  of  the  Floral  Nurseries,  Castle  Hill,  Maidenhead, 
has  forwarded  a box  of  flowers  to  show  the  strain  of  Alba  magnifica, 
now  associated  with  other  colours.  This  fine  white  variety,  one  of  the 
late  Mr.  Tonkin’s  seedlings,  has  been  made  good  use  of  by  fertilizers 
in  the  way  of  introducing  size  and  substance  into  flowers  of  other  hues. 
In  this  respect,  Mr.  Owen  has  succeeded  in  a remarkable  degree.  He 
has  forwarded  flowers  of  rich  scat  let,  purple-crimson,  magenta-crimson, 
rosy-purple,  carmine,  pinkish-blac,  pink  blush,  and  pure  white,  of 
large  size  and  substance,  the  first- nam-  d being  especially  brilliant  in 
hue.  What  Mr.  Owen  has  done  so  well  many  others  have  done  also, 
and  are  still  doing,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  get  together  flowers 
that  would  represent  nearly,  or  quite,  twenty  distinct  varieties.  So 
fast  do  we  progress  in  these  days,  and  concurrently  with  advance  in 
the  size  and  substance  of  the  flowers,  there  has  come  a corresponding 
improvement  in  habit  also.  We  can  remember  when  the  leaf  stalks 
of  Chinese  primroses  were  so  tall  that  they  almost  hid  from  view  the 
trusses  of  bloom.  Now,  dwarf,  stocky,  vigorous  habits  are  the  rule, 
and  so  both  lines  of  improvement  have  greatly  enhanced  the  value  of 
Primula  sinensis  as  a decorative  plant. 


Dr.  C.  B.  Riley,  Entomologist  to  the  Agricultural  Department, 
Washington,  has  just  presented  his  collection  of  insects  to  the  United 
States  National  Museum.  It  is  said  to  contain  115,000  specimens  of 

20,000  different  kinds  or  varieties  of  insects.  The  value  of  the  collec- 
tion has  been  set  down  at  25,000  dols.,  and  Dr.  Riley  has  refused  several 
offers  from  European  museums. 


# Apropos  of  Jersey,  an  old  gentleman  whose  acquaintance  we  made  while  in  the 
island,  writing  to  us  since  our  return  to  England,  says,  1 * As  for  potatoes,  I have  my- 
self heard  from  the  lips  of  my  grandmother,  who  passed  away  some  21  years  ago, 
and  who  was  then  98  years  of  age  (you  can  guess  how  far  back  in  the  eighteenth 
century  she  could  remember)  that  in  her  young  days  at  her  father’s  home  potatoes 
were  relegated  to  a small,  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  garden,  never  planted  or  cul- 
tivated, and  when  a few  were  required  they  were  forked  up  each  time,” 


LEGENDARY  PLANTS. 

By  Richard  Folkard,  Author  of  “ riant  Loro,  Logends  and  Lyrics," 

Part  V 

poetical  anti  JFauctful  ILegentis. 

Fairy  Flower  Legends. 

The  Fairies  held  sway  over  numerous  plants  and  flowers — the  Harebell, 
the  Cowslip,  the  Mullein,  the  Oxslip,  Pansy,  Anemone,  and  many  others  were 
especial  favourites  ; and  in  Central  Germany  certain  Fairy  folk  inhabited  the 
interior  of  hills  and  inaccessible  caverns,  which  contained  stores  of  gold,  silver, 
and  precious  stones.  The  entrance  to  these  was  only  to  be  obtained  by  means 
of  the  Primrose,  the  key-flower  ( Schlusselblume ) of  the  Germans.  The  goddess 
Bertha  is  supposed  to  entice  children  into  her  enchanted  halls  by  offering  them 
a bunch  of  Primroses.  There  are,  in  Germany,  many  legends  also  relating  to 
a mystical  Luck-flower  which  possesses  the  extraordinary  power  of  gaining 
admittance  for  its  owner  into  the  recesses  of  a mountain,  or  hidden  cave,  or 
castle,  wherein  vast  treasures  lie  concealed.  The  legend  generally  runs  that 
the  fortunate  discoverer  of  the  receptacle  for  wealth  is  a man  who  has  by 
chance  found  a beautiful  flower,  usually  a blue  one,  which  he  sticks  in  his  hat. 
Suddenly  the  mountain  he  is  ascending  opens  to  admit  him  ; astounded  at  tho 
sight,  he  enters  the  chasm,  and  a white  lady  or  fairy  bids  him  help  himself 
from  the  heaps  of  gold  coin  he  sees  lying  all  around.  Dazzled  at  the  sight  of 
so  much  wealth,  he  eagerly  fills  his  pockets,  and  is  hastening  away  when  she 
calls  after  him,  “ Forget  not  the  best!”  He  thinks,  as  he  feels  his  Btuffed 
pockets,  that  he  cannot  find  room  for  any  more,  but  as  he  imagines  the  white 
lady  wishes  to  imply  that  he  has  not  helped  himself  to  enough,  he  takes  his 
hat  and  fills  that  also  with  the  glittering  gold.  The  white  lady,  however, 
alluded  to  the  little  blue  flower  which  had  dropped  from  his  hat  whilst  he 
stooped  to  gather  up  the  gold  coins.  As  he  hurries  out  through  the  doorway 
the  iron  door  shuts  suddenly  behind  him  with  a crash  of  thunder,  and  cuts  off 
his  right  heel.  The  mountain  side  instantly  resumes  its  old  impenetrable 
appearance,  and  the  entrance  to  the  treasure  hail  can  never  be  found  again. 
As  for  the  wonderful  flower,  that  has  vanished,  but  is  to  this  day  sought  for 
by  the  dwellers  on  the  Kyffhaiiser,  on  the  Quiistenburg,  and  even  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Harz.  It  was  from  this  legend  that,  according  to  Grimm,  the 
little  blue  flower  “ Forget-me-not  ” originally  received  its  name,  which  at  first 
was  indicative  of  its  magic  virtue,  but  afterwards  acquired  a sentimental 
meaning  from  the  tale  of  the  drowning  lover  of  the  Danube  and  his  despairing 
death  cry. 

The  Foxglove  is  the  special  fairy  flower ; in  its  spotted  bells  the  good 
people  nestle.  It  is  called  in  Ireland,  Lusmore,  or  the  Great  Herb,  and  also 
Fairy-cap,  a retreat  in  which  the  merry  little  elves  are  said  to  hide  themselves 
when  a human  foot  approaches  to  disturb  their  dances.  The  bending  of  the 
plant’s  tall  stalks  is  believed  to  denote  the  presence  of  supernatural  beings, 
to  whom  the  flower  is  making  its  obeisance.  In  the  Irish  legend  of  Knock- 
grafton,  the  hero,  a poor  hunchback,  reputed  to  have  a great  knowledge  of 
herbs  and  charms,  always  wears  a sprig  of  the  Fairy-cap,  or  Lusmore,  in  his 
little  straw  hat,  and  hence  is  nicknamed  Lusmore.  The  Shefro,  or  gregarious 
fairy,  is  represented  as  wearing  the  corolla  of  the  Foxglove  on  his  head. 

Just  as  the  Foxglove  is  the  favourite  flower  of  the  Fairies,  so  is  the  four- 
leaved Clover  their  special  herb.  There  is  a Cornish  fairy  tale  which  well 
exemplifies  this  : One  evening  a maiden  set  out  to  milk  the  cows  later  than 
usual ; indeed,  the  stars  had  begun  to  shine  before  she  completed  her  task. 
“ Daisy  ” (an  enchanted  cow),  was  the  last  to  be  milked,  and  the  pail  was  so 
full  that  the  milk-maid  could  hardly  lift  it  to  her  head.  So  to  relieve  herself, 
she  gathered  some  handfuls  of  Grass  and  Clover,  and  spread  it  on  her  head 
in  order  to  carry  the  milk-pail  more  easily.  But  no  sooner  had  the  Clover 
touched  her  head,  than  suddenly  hundreds  of  little  people  appeared  surround- 
ing Daisy,  dipping  their  tiny  hands  into  the  milk,  and  gathering  it  with  Clover- 
flowers,  which  they  sucked  with  gusto.  Daisy  was  standing  in  the  long  Grass 
and  (Hover,  so  some  of  these  little  creatures  climbed  up  the  stalks  and  held 
out  Buttercups,  Convolvuluses,  and  Foxgloves  to  catch  the  milk  which  dropped 
from  the  cow’s  udder.  When  the  astonished  milk  maid,  upon  reaching  home, 
recounted  her  wonderful  experiences  to  her  mistress,  the  goodwife  at  onoe 
cried  out : “ Ah  ! you  put  a four-leaved  Clover  on  your  head.” 

But  we  must  draw  to  a close.  Legends  connected  with  plants  are  really 
endless,  and  cannot  be  all  considered  in  a single  paper  ; otherwise  we  might 
have  referred  to  the  extraordinary  tales  connected  with  that  mysterious  plant, 
the  Mandrake,  or  the  Fern  and  its  mystical  seed,  which  can  only  be  gathered 
at  12  o’clock  on  midsummer  eve,  and  possesses  the  wondrous  power  of  making 
its  possessor  invisible  ; or  the  singular  group  of  plants  which  can  shoe  horses, 
open  locks,  and  remove  obstacles  by  blasting — a group  embracing  the  Primrose, 
the  PervaiD,  the  Sesame,  the  Spriugwort,  the  Moonworf,  the  Hazel,  the  Fern, 
and  the  Mistletoe  ; these  and  many  other  plauts  possessing  magical  properties 
are  worthy  of  separate  consideration.  But,  as  at  this  Christmastide  we  are 
accustomed  to  decorate  our  rooms  with  mistletoe  and  holly,  it  may  perhaps  be 
apropos  to  point  out  that  the  decking  of  dwellings  is  of  Druidic  origin  ; the 
mistletoe,  as  we  all  know,  was  a sacred  plant  with  the  Druids,  regarded  as  an 
averter  of  illness,  and  a guard  against  evil  spirits  if  hung  up  without  having 
been  permitted  to  touch  the  earth.  Whilst  in  the  holly  boughs  it  was  thought 
in  Druidic  times  that  the  elves  and  spirits  of  the  forest  were  wont  to  seek 
refuge  during  the  storms  and  frosts  of  midwinter.  Housewives  should,  how- 
ever, be  careful  to  remove  all  their  Christmas  decorations  before  Candlemas 
Eve,  for  old  Herrick  has  enjoined — 

Down  with  the  holly  and  ivy  all, 

. Wherewith  ye  seek  the  Christmas  hall ; 

So  that  the  superstitious  find 

No  one  least  branch  there  left  behind  ; 

For  look  how  many  leaves  there  be 
Neglected  there.  Maids  ! tend  to  me— 

So  many  goblins  ye  shall  see. 


Garden  Allotments. — Sir  Harry  Yerney  has  set  apart  seven 
acres  of  land  at  Steeple  Cloyden,  Bucks,  as  garden  allotments  for  the 
cottagers,  who  are  to  hold  only  a quarter  of  an  acre  each,  and  to  grow 
vegetables  only.  The  annual  rent  of  each  quarter-acre  is  to  be  10s. 


“ASIMPLE  FACT  ABOUT"  KEATING’S  COUGH  LOZENGES.— Ask  throughout  the 
world,  in  any  country  that  can  be  named,  you  will  find  them  largely  sold.  There  is  abso- 
lately  no  remedy  that  is  so  speedy  in  giving  relief,  so  certain  to  cure,  and  yet  the  most 
delicate  can  take  them.  One  lozenge  gives  ease.  Sold  in  13^  j,  tins.  [ADvr.J 
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pink  shading  to  purplish-pink  on  a pearly-white  ground.  A more 
lively  rose  of  its  cla«s  one  could  not  desire,  and  it  has  the  merit  of 
being  single  as  regards  the  centre,  although  the  petals  are  so  many 
and  fold  so  closely  over  the  centre  that  it  may  be  described  as  double 
by  those  wh<>  prefer  to  regard  facts  superficially.  It  belongs  to  the 
Provins  section  and  may  be  found  in  gardens  labelled  Provins  panaches, 
but  the  name  uiven  above  is  the  correct  name  as  I have  been  assured 
by  Mr.  Louis  Van  Houtte. 

A tew  inoie  of  the  striped  roses  may  be  looked  for  in  the  rose 
garden,  and  1 should  recommend  those  named  in  the  interesting  paper 
above  referred  to.  CEillet  parfait  is  a very  carnation-like  flower,  with 


STRIPED  ROSE,  "TRICOLOR  DE  FLANDRE.' 


STRIPED  ROSES. 

There  are  not  many  striped  roses  and  the  world  does  no1  want  many. 
But  the  few  at  our  command  are  interesting,  and  every  grower  of 
roses  will  be  careful  to  secure  a few  A delightful  article  in  the  issue 
of  the  Magazine  for  April  2,  1881.  bearii  g the  signature  S.  H.,  has 
furnished  me  with  a th  me  for  he  writer,  iu  my  opinion,  under  esti- 
mates our  old  fav  urite,  > ork  and  Lancaster,  which  in  my  opinion  is 
the  best  of  the  hatch  even  now.  But  there  is  a reas  n for  the 
depreciation  f this  old  Engl  sh  ros  , and  it  is  tb.t  because  it  is  old 
and  cheap  and  but  little  talked  of,  it  is  generally  poorly  grown  and 


therefore  is  seen  at  its  worst  instead  of  its  best.  It  is  not  for  mo  to 
dispute  with  the  writer  referred  to,  but,  as  facts  are  of  value,  1 will 
say  that  I have  seen  it  grown  so  well  us  to  surpass  all  the  other  roses  of 
its  class  when  grown  equally  well,  and  it  has  the  peculiar  merit  of 
constancy  which  has  never  been  denied  to  it.  If  I had  to  make  final 
choice  of  two  striped  roses  out  of  the  category  my  choice  would  fall 
upon  the  famous  one  named  above  and  one  less  known,  called  Tricolore 
de  Flandre,  brought  out  at  Ghent  in  the  year  1845.  This  differs  from 
York  and  Lancaster  in  both  form  and  colour;  it  is  symmetrical,  with 
reflected  petals  that  are  very  regularly  stripedj  and  flaked  with  rosy- 


purplish  stripes  on  wliito  ground.  Quillet  flamand  is  in  the  same  stylo 
of  colouring,  but  lightor  and  more  delicate.  Ferlc  des  panache e has 
the  whitest  ground  of  any  of  the  class.  A remarkably  fine  variety  is 
Unique  panacliee  superb,  an  old  continental  rose  with  largo  flowers 
striped  with  rich  lako.  This,  like  Tricolor©  do  Flandre,  is  of  tho 
Provins  section,  and  like  tho  rest  of  its  family  delightfully  fragrant. 
It  is  an  observation  of  mine,  that  probably  others  have  made,  that 
roses  of  this  class  obtain  loss  attention  than  they  deserve  booause  they 
aro  not  in  tho  running  for  prizes  at  exhibitions. 

Viator. 
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STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  IN  FLOWER. 

There  are  not  many  plants  of  special  interest  in  flower  at  tho  present 
time  in  the  stove  and  greenhouse,  but  there  are  a few  that  doservo 
more  than  passing  notice.  We  are  not  over-rich  in  gay  winter-floworing 
subjects,  and  so  it  is  important  to  note  those  that  make  a show  at  this 
season.  Cyclamens,  Chinese  primroses,  and  forced  bulbs  we  see  in 
plenty,  but  there  are  many  old-fashioned  plants  of  great  beauty  that 
are  comparatively  unknown  to  tho  majority  of  gardeneis,  and  several  of 
those  enumerated  in  tho  following  list  belong  to  this  “ noglectod  ” class. 


free-flowering  character.  The  small,  bright  rosy  purple  flowers  are  of 
great  value  for  filling  epergnes  and  for  indoor  decorations  generally. 

Poinsettia  PULCIIKRRima  has  displayed  its  brilliant  crimson 
bracts  since  November,  but  is  not  yet  quite  over.  For  winter  decora- 
tions this  noble  plant  is  unsurpassed. 

Linum  trigynum  deserves  more  extended  culture  than  it  at 
present  enjoys.  There  are  several  plants  in  flower  at  the  present  time. 
It  is  a native  of  India.  For  winter  blooming  the  cuttings  should  be 
struck  in  March. 

Habrothamnus  elegans  is  especially  valuable  for  covering  a wall 


IIABROTHAMNUS  ELEGANS  (Flowers  rosy  carmine). 


Justicia  speciosa  possesses  sterling  merits,  and  yet  is  seldom  met 
with.  The  rich  purple  colour  of  the  flowers  is  unique,  and  a healthy 
specimen  in  full  bloom  has  a most  brilliant  apearance.  It  is  an  old 
plant,  but  none  the  worse  for  that ; and  although  not  difficult  to  grow 
requires  careful  cultivation.  It  is,  strictly  speaking,  a stove  plant,  but 
may  be  grown  with  a fair  measure  of  success  in  a warm  green- 
house. 

Azaleas  are  now  in  bloom,  and  one  of  the  most  effective  in  the 
greenhouse  is  the  charming  Azalea  amcena,  which  is  remarkable  for  its 


or  pillar  in  the  conservatory  or  greenhouse.  It  is  very  floriferous,  of 
easy  culture,  and  the  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  dense  racemes,  are 
of  a showy  carmine  colour.  This  is  a plant  that  amateurs  should 
make  note  of,  as  it  may  be  grown  with  but  little  heat.  The  figure 
shows  the  first  head  of  bloom  on  a young  pot  plant.  It  is  not  a 
rampant  grower  even  when  planted  out  to  furnish  a pillar. 

Acacia  platyphylla. — This  makes  a capital  pot  plant,  and  is  easy 
to  grow.  Well  grown  specimens  in  six-inch  pots  are  very  ornamental 
when  well  covered  with  the  small  globular  yellow  flowers. 
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Kennedya  Marryattao. — In  this  plant  we  have  a superb  green- 
house climber.  Both  leaves  and  stems  are  clothed  with  soft  hairs,  and 
the  scarlet  flowers  .are  produced  in  great  abundance.  It  is  a rampant 
grower,  and  will  stand  being  cut  back  to  keep  it  within  bounds,  but 
the  knife  should  not  bo  used  too  freely  or  there  will  bo  but  a poor 
show  of  flowers. 

Camellias  are  the  most  useful  of  winter-flowering  greenhouse 
plants.  Alba  plena  is  still  the  best  of  the  white  varieties.  Chandleri  is 
a very  showy  sort  with  crimson  flowers.  Chandleri  eleejans  produces 
immense  well-shaped  flowers  of  a beautiful  blush  colour.  Cup  of  Beauty  is 
a white,  striped  with  rose,  and  is  very  effective.  These  are  four  first-rate 
varieties,  and  would  form  a good  selection  for  a beginner  in  the  culture 
of  these  plants.  At  most  of  the  large  nursery  establishments,  at  the 
present  time,  camellias  are  flowering  in  variety. 

Rhodochiton  volubile  is  a very  interesting  climber  plant  for  a 
greenhouse  or  conservatory,  and  appears  to  be  always  in  bloom.  For 
a small  structure  it  is  not  well  adapted,  as  the  flowers,  although  pro- 
duced freely,  make  but  little  show.  They  are  of  a dull  pinkish  colour 
and  bell-shaped.  In  a large  house,  where  there  is  space  for  other 
climbing  plants,  it  may  be  recommended. 

Hibbertia  dentata  is  a very  attractive  climber  for  a greenhouse. 
The  foliage  is  of  a bronzy  hue,  and  the  flowers  of  medium  size  and 
bright  yellow.  It  is  stated  in  the  books  to  be  a summer-flowering  plant, 
but  it  is  in  bloom  now. 

Clianthus  puniceus,  known  as  the  “ Glory  Pea,”  is  a first-rate 
plant  for  a rafter,  and  the  singular  crimson  coloured  flowers,  combined 
with  an  elegant  foliage,  render  it  a very  attractive  and  desirable 
subject. 

White  Hoop-petticoat  Narciss,  known  as  Corbularia  Clusiana  or 
Narcissus  monophyllus,  is  flowering  freely  now  in  the  greenhouse.  It  is 
a lovely  pure  white  flower  of  chaste  appearance. 

Heaths  are  flowering  freely,  and  two  of  the  most  conspicuous  are 
the  well  known  E.  hyemalis  and  25.  colorans.  The  second  is  not  of  such 
robust  growth  as  the  first,  but  produces  in  profusion  small  pink  flowers. 
In  the  “ Garden  Oracle  ” for  the  year  1860  was  given  a list  of  heaths 
flowering  on  every  day  throughout  the  year.  Many  growers  of  these 
plants  have  found  the  list  of  great  value. 

Begonia  nelumb^efolia  is  a very  distinct  Mexican  species  of 
coarse  growth  with  leaves  resembling  those  of  the  Nelumbium,  but 
far  less  elegant.  The  flower  stem  is  two  feet  or  more  in  length  and 
bears  numerous  small  pure  white  flowers.  It  is  interesting  but  not 
beautiful. 

Gesnera  Leopoldi  is  a fine  stove  plant  producing  tubular  flowers 
of  a brilliant  scarlet  colour  at  this  season.  Small  examples  in  five- inch 
pots  have  a very  pleasing  appearance. 

HUchmeas  are  valuable  stove  plants,  and  although  not  beautiful 
are  remarkably  distinct  and  handsome.  jE.  glomerata  is  a vigorous 
plant  with  very  large  leathery  leaves  and  pleasing  flowers.  2E. 
Weilbachi  is  showy  and  curious  ; the  stems  are  deep  red,  bracts  of  same 
hue,  and  the  flowers  of  a red  and  violet  colour.  JE.  fulgens  is  perhaps 
the  best  known  of  this  class  of  plants,  and  its  rich  red  flowers  are  now 
specially  attractive. 

Pitcairnia  coballina. — This  is  a very  fine  plant,  possessing 
leafage  resembling  that  of  Curculigo  recurvata  but  more  elegant. 
The  flower  stem,  which  is  of  a brilliant  coral  red  colour,  grows  down- 
wards, and  attains  a considerable  length. 

Epacrls  are  showing  a disposition  to  flower  very  shortly,  and  will 
warm  the  stages  with  their  beautiful  colours.  It  may  be  that  25. 
miniata  and  E.  hyacinth  flora  will  be  especially  attractive,  but  some 
of  the  < lder  kinds  such  as  E.  rubra,  E.  grandiflora,  E.  nivalis,  and  E. 
impressa  still  have  their  admirers,  and  are  delightful  when  well  done. 
In  common  with  the  heaths,  they  do  not  take  to  forcing  kindly,  and  it 
is  better  to  wait  for  them  than  to  push  them,  Nevertheless,  with  a 
little  coaxing  they  come  into  the  winter  garland. 


PROFITABLE  VEGETABLES. 

As  the  seed  orders  of  those  who  endeavour  toktepwell  abreast  of 
their  wnik  are  now  being  made  up,  a brief  r ference  to  some  of  the 
most  piofitable  of  the  vegetables  will  probably  prove  useful.  To  be 
really  profitable,  vegetables  mus'i  be  of  high  quality,  as  well  as  pro- 
ductive, and  those  only  in  which  these  two  qualities  are  combined  will 
be  enumerated.  I was  glad  to  see  that  you  reminded  cultivat  rsof  the 
importance  of  ordering  their  seeds  as  early  as  possible,  for  when  it 
is  delayed,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case,  until  the  season  is  so  far 
advanced  that  every  day  is  of  the  utmost,  importance,  del.  ys,  more  or 
les-t  ii  jurious,  invariably  occur.  Apart  from  the  risk  of  the  crop  being 
late  or  unsatisfactory  in  consequence  of  the  seed  not  beiDg  sown  at  the 
proper  time,  the  gardener  and  amateur  should  have  some  considera- 
tion for  those  engaged  in  the  execution  of  tho  seed  orders,  who  have  to 
work  very  long  hours  throughout  the  season.  In  a cold  winter  like  tho 
one  through  which  we  are  now  passing  there  is  a greater  danger  of 
the  making  of  the  seed  orders  being  injuriously  delayed  than  in  mild 
winters.  It  is  forgotten  that  the  seeds  can  be  dispatched  equally  as 
well  in  cold  as  in  mild  weather,  and  that  they  do  not  deteriorate 
through  being  in  the  bags  for  a short  time.  Seed  potatoes  ought  not 
to  be  entrusted  to  the  mercy  of  carriers  and  railway  companies  during 
periods  of  severe  frosts,  but  all  tho  seeds  can  be  sent  any  distance  with 
perfect  safety. 

Broad  Beans  arc  generally  appreciated,  and  usually  constitute  a 
crop  of  considerable  importance.  When  required  simply  for  the  supply 
of  the  table,  size  of  pod  is  a secondary  consideration.  Taylor's 
Windsor  and  Green  Windsor  aro  both  admirably  adapted  for  main 
crops,  for  whilst  very  delicate  in  flavour  they  arc  exceedingly  pro- 
ductive. Heck's  Green  Gan  is  a dwarf  variety  admirably  adapted  for 


small  gardens.  The  pods  are  rather  small,  but  they  are  produced  in 
immense  numbers,  and  are  well  filled  with  small  beans,  which  are  of  a 
bright  green  colour  and  delicate  in  flavour  when  nicely  served. 

Beet  will  not  occupy  much  space  in  the  seed  order,  as  very  few 
varieties  will  suffice  in  the  largest  of  gardens.  Two  of  the  best  of  the 
varieties  for  general  cultivation  are  Dell’s  Crimson  and  Nutting's 
Dwarf  Red,  which  have  medium-sized  roots,  of  high  colour  and  quality. 
Egyptian  Turnip-rooted  is  not  equal  to  the  foregoing  either  in  colour  or 
delicacy  of  flavour,  but  it  is  nevertheless  useful  for  affording  supplies  in 
advance  of  the  main  crop. 

Borecoles  and  Kales  form  one  of  tho  most  useful  groups  of 
winter  vegetables  we  have,  for  they  are  equally  adapted  to  both  large 
and  small  gardens,  and  can  be  depended  upon  to  yield  a plentiful  supply 
in  all  but  the  most  severe  winters.  The  most  generally  useful  is  perhaps 
the  Cottagers’  Kale,  but  the  Dwarf  Scotch  and  Tall  Scotch  are  both  well 
able  to  do  good  service,  the  first-mentioned  of  the  two  being  prefer- 
able. The  most  delicately-flavoured  of  all  the  kales  is  the  Chou  de 
Milan,  but  it  is  unfortunately  so  tender  that  it  is  cut  off  in  a rather 
severe  winter.  When  the  space  can  be  spared  a moderate  breadth 
should  be  grown  with  the  chance  of  its  passing  safely  through  the  winter. 

Broccolis  suffer  so  much  in  severe  winters  that  they  ought  not  to 
be  grown  very  largely  by  those  who  have  a comparatively  small  space 
in  which  to  produce  the  supply  of  green  vegetables  during  the  winter. 
For  maintaining  a supply  from  November  until  the  following  May  the 
following  can  be  recommended  : Veitch’s  Self  Protecting  for  autumn ; 
Osborn’s  Winter  White,  and  Backhouse’ s Self  Protecting  for  winter  use  ; 
Cooling’s  Matchless,  Leamington,  and  Chappell's  Cream  for  early  spring ; 
and  Carter’s  Champion  and  Sutton’s  Late  Queen  for  late  spring  use. 

Brussels  Sprouts  will  not  occasion  much  difficulty,  as  all  the 
strains  offered  are  good.  The  Aigburth  and  Scrymger’s  Giant  can  be 
recommended  to  those  who  are  in  doubt  as  to  which  to  select. 

Cauliflowers. — The  most  useful  of  these  are  Veitch’s  Early 
Forcing  to  sow  in  heat  in  the  spring  for  early  summer  crops  ; Early 
London,  and  Veitch’s  Autumn  Giant  to  sow  out  of  doors  in  the  spring 
for  summer  and  early  autumn  supplies  ; and  Walcheren  to  sow  at  the 
end  of  the  summer  to  keep  over  the  winter  in  frames. 

Cabbages  abound,  and  of  the  large  number  of  varieties  in  the  lists 
Ellam’s  Early  Dwarf,  Heartwell  Early  Marrow,  Enfield  Market,  and 
Wheeler's  Imperial  can  be  highly  recommended. 

Carrots  are  limited  in  numbers,  and  of  the  varieties  in  commerce, 
French  Forcing  Horn  for  frame  culture;  Early  Nantes  for  early  crops 
in  the  open  ; and  a good  type  of  James's  Intermediate  and  Red  Surrey 
for  main  crops. 

Celery. — The  most  delicately  flavoured  and  generally  useful  of  the 
varieties  are  Sandringham  Dwarf  White,  Williams’s  Matchless  Leicester 
Red,  and  Sutton’s  Sulham  Prize  Pink.  These  are  all  rather  dwarf, 
very  solid,  and  exceedingly  delicate  in  flavour. 

Cucumbers  are  not  wanting  in  numbers,  but  for  general  culture 
Parley  Park  Hero,  Model,  and  Telegraph  are  the  best.  Tender  and  True 
is  one  of  the  best  for  exhibition. 

Lettuce. — In  the  selection  of  these  the  cultivator  must  be  careful 
to  obtain  a good  selection  of  the  Paris  White  and  Paris  Green  Cos  for 
summer  use,  and  Hicks’s  Hardy  White  for  use  in  the  autumn.  The 
cabbage  varieties  of  special  excellence  are  All  the  Tear  Round  for 
autumn  and  winter,  Hammersmith  Hardy  Green  for  spring,  and 
A eapolitan,  Victoria,  and  Wheeler’s  Tom  Thumb  for  summer.  The  last- 
mentioned  is  especially  useful  for  hot  dry  soils,  as  it  is  able  to  stand 
heat  and  drought  better  than  any  other  lettuce  at  present  in  cultivation. 

Onions." — For  sowing  in  spring  for  main  crops  the  best  are  Bedford- 
shire Champion.  James’s  Keeping,  and  White  Spanish,  and  to  sow  in  the 
autumn  thn  most  useful  are  Giant  bocca  and  bed  Tripoli. 

Peas  have  now  become  so  numerous  that  it  is  no  ea*y  task  to  make 
a selection.  The  following  can  be  recommenced.  For  first  crop  : 
American  Wonder.  Kentish  Invicta,  Improved  Ringleader , and  William  I. 
Srcond  crop:  Sharpe's  Parly  Paragon,  Dr.  Maclean,  and  oelson’s 
Vanguard.  Maincroim  : Best  of  nil,  stratagem,  Carter's  telephone,  JSIc 
Plies  Ultra,  and  Walker's  Perpetual  Bearer.  All  the  foregoing  are  re- 
markable for  their  productiveness  and  excellent  quality,  and  the  culti- 
vator can  make  his  selection  from  them  according  as  ho  requires  tall 
or  dwarf  so'  ts. 

Tomatoes  of  special  value  to  the  general  body  of  cubivators  are 
Hackwood  Park  Prolific,  utton’s  heading  Perfection,  Carter’s  Dedham 
favourite,  and  Williams’s  Golden  Queen. 

Turnips. — Parly  Milan  can  be  recommended  for  the  earliest 
supplies;  Six  Weeks  for  successions!  sowing  for  summer;  Veitch’s 
bed  Globe  for  autumn  use ; and  Chirk  Castle  to  stand  over  the  winter. 
Golden  ball  is  also  a very  useful  and  very  hardy  variety,  and  is  much 
appreciated  in  Scotland,  and  should  be  grown  where  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  its  yellow  flesh.  Old  Spadesman. 


Clje  lloustijolli. 

Ornamental  Species  of  Pyrus  are  of  some  use  in  tho  household, 
and  planters  may  bo  advised  to  note  tho  facts.  The  Mountain  Ash, 
Pyrus  aucup aria ; the  Wild  Service,  P.  torminalis  ; tho  White  Beam, 
1J.  aria-,  and  the  Bastard  Ash,  P. pinnatifida,  furnish  fruits  that  make 
cxcollcnt  jams  and  jellies,  and  that  of  torminalis  is  good  when  blotted 
and  eaten  as  medlars  aro.  Tho  True  Service,  P.  domcstica,  should  not 
need  a recommendation,  but  it  is  not  sufficiently  known  that  its  fruit 
makes  an  excellent  jelly,  that  epicures  will  generally  prefer  to  currant 
jelly.  And  for  a final  note,  those  who  obtain  from  their  gardens  more 
medlars  than  they  know  what  to  do  with,  may  be  advised  to  boil  them 
down  with  sugar  before  they  are  blotted.  TJtilc  cum  dulcc  may  be 
written  of  many  ornaments!  trees.  X Y Z. 
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DOUBLE  BOUVARDIAS. 

Cultivators  of  bouvardias  are  now  so  well  acquainted  with  Alfred 
Neuner  and  President  Garfield  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to 
them  beyond  saying  that  they  are  still  indispensable  when  a constant 
supply  of  flowers  has  to  be  maintained.  It  is,  however,  desirable  it 
should  bo  generally  known  that  these  two  varieties  .are  not  the  only 
double  bouvardias  worth  growing.  During  the  past  two  years  three 
double  varieties  have  been  introduced  to  cultivation,  and  this  season 
they  have  proved  so  satisfactory  with  us  that  I have  no  hesitation  in 
recommending  them  to  the  notice  of  growers  of  these  flowers.  The 
varieties  referred  to  were  raised  by  M.  Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  from  a 
cross  said  to  have  been  effected  between  Alfred  Neuner  and  B.  leiantba, 
the  last- mentioned  having  brilliant  scarlet  flowers.  The  names  and 
colours  of  the  three  varieties  are  as  under  : Sang  Lorrain,  similar  in 
habit  to  Alfred  Neuner,  and  very  free  blooming,  the  flowers  of  medium 
size,  quite  double,  and  of  a bright  scarlet  colour,  the  tube  crimson. 
Triomphe  de  Nancy,  a free  blooming  variety  of  rather  strong  growth, 
and  producing  bright  salmon-red  flowers.  Victor  Lemoine,  not  so 
strong  in  growth  as  the  variety  immediately  preceding  it,  but  not 
weak  ; the  flowers  are  of  medium  size,  moderately  double,  and  of  a 
brilliant  red,  the  tube  purplish.  The  double  bouvardias  do  not  super- 
sede those  bearing  single  flowers,  but  they  stand  very  well  when  cut,  and 
are  otherwise  admirably  suited  for  hand  and  button-hole  bouquets  and 
also  for  other  floral  arrangements  for  personal  adornment.  G.  H. 

THREE  GOOD  WINTER  PEARS. 

The  notes  on  winter  pears  at  page  31  are  very  interesting  to  an  old 
cultivator  like  myself,  and  they  should  be  useful  to  those  who  are  not 
well  acquainted  with  the  numerous  varieties  in  cultivation.  The 
selection  given  by  your  correspondent  “ Pyrus  ” is  the  best  that  could 
well  be  prepared  for  the  generality  of  soils  and  situations,  and  should 
be  followed  by  those  who  are  desirous  of  having  the  table  well  sup- 
plied after  Christmas.  As  regards  the  keeping  of  the  fruit  this  season, 
my  experience  differs  considerably  from  that  of  “Pyrus.”  Instead  of 
the  fruit  ripening  more  rapidly  than  usual,  it  is  coming  in  somewhat 
slowly.  In  proof  of  this,  I would  mention  the  fact  that  I was  able  to 
send  a good  dish  of  Beurre  Diel  to  table  on  the  17th  inst.  This  variety 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  early  winter  pears,  and  I was  not  sur- 
prised to  learn  from  your  audit  that  it  was  shown  a larger  number  of 
times  at  the  Pear  Congress  at  Chiswick  than  any  other  kinds.  Some 
growers  have,  since  the  appearance  of  the  audit,  endeavoured  to  dis- 
count the  value  of  this  pear  by  suggesting  that  it  is  second-rate  in 
quality  and  unworthy  of  the  high  position  it  occupied.  But,  according 
to  my  experience,  no  variety  better  deserves  to  enjoy  a high  degree  of 
popularity.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  quite  equal  in  quality  to  a few  other 
varieties,  but  it  is  a heavy  and  sure  cropper,  and  of  good  appearance 
when  upon  the  table.  The  other  two  kinds  that  I would  mention  as 
specially  worthy  of  being  generally  planted  are  Beurre  Ranee  and  Nec 
Plus  Meuris,  both  of  which  are  very  productive  and  of  high-class 
quality.  The  last-mentioned  is  now  in  perfection,  and  our  supply  will 
hold  out  for  some  time  hence.  J.  S. 

CHIMONANTHUS  FRAGRANS. 

This  deliciously  scented  shrub  has  proved  very  disappointing  this 
year,  and  instead  of  the  large  examples  with  which  a portion  of  our 
walls  are  clothed  being  now  sheeted  with  the  soft  yellow  flowers,  they 
present  as  miserable  an  appearance  as  they  could  do.  In  other  gardens 
the  chimonanthus  is  in  much  the  same  condition  as  it  is  with  us,  and 
therefore  affords  but  little  satisfaction.  There  was  an  exceptionally 
good  display  of  flowers  early  in  the  winter,  but  the  severe  frost  we  had 
at  the  beginning  of  January  completely  destroyed  them.  The  destruc- 
tion is,  indeed,  more  complete  this  season  than  for  many  years  past, 
owing,  as  I believe,  to  the  flowers  being  saturated  by  the  rain  and 
melting  snow.  I did  intend  protecting  them  with  canvas  when  the  severe 
weather  set  in,  but  so  many  other  matters  had  to  be  seen  to  at  the  time 
that  the  chimonanthus  was  overlooked,  with  the  result  here  mentioned. 
Considering  how  very  few  flowers  we  have  out  of  doors  during  the 
winter,  it  is  rather  surprising  that  some  protection  should  not  be 
afforded  this  shrub  when  in  bloom . A coping  of  glass  or  canvas,  suffi- 
cient to  throw  off  the  rains,  and  thus  keep  the  flowers  dry,  would  be 
better  than  nothing,  but  to  thoroughly  pr-otect  the  bloom  it  will  be 
necessary  to  provide  sufficient  canvas  or  other  material  to  cover  the 
whole  of  the  tree,  and  to  fix  it  in  such  a way  that  it  can  be  readily 
removed  in  fine  weather.  The  complete  destruction  of  the  flowers  this 
season  has  induced  me  to  resolve  to  take  some  steps  for  their  protection 
in  subsequent  years,  and  I would  advise  other  cultivators  to  do  like- 
wise. W.  S. 

JAPANESE  PINKS. 

Dianthus  Heddewigi  and  its  beautiful  varieties  are  so  highly 
prized  during  the  summer  season,  when  grown  under  conditions 
favourable  to  their  full  development,  that  it  may  be  useful  to  state  that 
one  of  the  chief  points  in  their  cultivation  is  early  sowing.  To  have 
them  in  perfection  throughout  the  summer  the  seed  must  be  sown 
between  the  middle  of  January  and  the  middle  of  February.  When 
sown  in  March,  as  is  so  generally  done,  the  plants  do  not  acquire  a 
sufficient  size  to  commence  flowering  soon  after  they  are  bedded  out  at 
the  end  of  May.  We  sow  the  seed  in  pans  filled  with  light  sandy  soil, 
and  place  them  in  the  propagating  pit  or  other  structure  in  which  is 
a brisk  temperature.  The  seeds  are  pricked  off  into  other  pans  when 
of  a convenient  size  for  handling.  As  soon  as  they  are  becoming 
crowded  they  are  potted  singly,  and  in  due  course  gradually  hardened 
0^  W.  B. 


OAK-LEAVED  HYDRANGEA. 

Among  the  many  classified  beds  of  shrubs  in  the  Cambridge  botanic 
garden  is  one  devoted  to  hydrangeas.  The  most  conspicuous  and 
beautiful  amongst  them  were  some  line  plants  of  Hydranr/ea  quercifolia. 
I thought  it  well  to  bring  the  plant  under  the  notice  of  your  readers, 
for  many  of  them  may  not  be  much  acquainted  with  its  beauty  and 
usefulness  as  a summer-flowering  sorub.  The  time  I saw  them  was  in 
June,  and  again  later.  High  summer  is,  I believe,  their  right  season 
for  flowering,  which  could  not  be  at  a better  time,  as  most  of  the 
ordinary  flowering  shrubs  are  by  that  time  out  of  bloom.  The  plants 
were  four  or  five  feet  high,  and  as  much  through,  and  had  lots  of  large 
heads  of  pink  bloom  on  them  of  a showy  character.  They  grow  well 
in  good  turfy  loam.  It  is  by  no  means  a n-w  plant,  but  on--,  to  my 
thinking,  that  should  be  more  extensively  planted.  T.  D.  R. 


PERPETUAL  CARNATIONS. 


We  are  now  beginning  to  propagate  the  tree  or  perpetual- 
flowering  carnations,  for  to  have  plants  that  will  produce  a good  crop 
of  flowers  during  the  winter  a long  season  of  growth  is  afforded  them. 
Our  collection  is  rather  extensive  as  my  employer  takes  a special  interest 
in  the  flowers,  and  I have  therefore  a much  better  opportunity  for 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  many  varieties  in  cultivation 
than  the  majority  of  growers.  I have  been  comparing  notes 
in  accordance  with  my  usual  custom  before  proceeding  with  the  work 
of  propagation,  and  I have  selected  seven  which  I should  grow 
in  large  quantities  if  I had  only  to  consider  the  supply  of  cut  flowers. 
These  are  A.  Alegatiere,  a dwarf  growing  variety  producing  a profusion 
of  bright  scarlet  flowers.  The  individual  blooms  ai-e  not  so  large  as 
those  of  some  other  varieties  of  the  same  colour,  but  they  are  of  good 
shape,  and  freely  and  continuously  produced.  Irma  has  bright  rose 
coloured  flowers,  and  is  simply  valuable.  L’Hermine,  pure  white,  very 
fine  and  good;  Miss  Joliffe,  salmon-pink  dwarf  and  very  free  ; Pride 
of  Penshurst,  clear  yellow,  very  fine  and  good.  Reverse,  bright  scarlet, 
and  Worthington  Smith,  deep  scarlet,  the  flowers  very  large  and  fine. 

F.  W. 


WINTER  CHERRY. 


Although  Fhysalis  alkehenqi  has  been  introduced  into  this  country 
so  many  years,  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  many  but  the  oldest  gardens, 
and  even  in  these  it  is  not  considered  of  great  use,  but  I want  to  say  a 
few  words  in  its  favour.  I have  made  use  of  it  for  [church  decoration 
at  the  harvest  thanksgiving,  and  it  having  proved  so  useful  and  pretty, 
and  at  the  same  time  pleased  so  many,  1 thought  I would  make  a note 
of  it  in  order  to  encourage  others  to  grow  it.  It  is  an  herbaceous 
perennial,  and  will  do  well  in  common  garden  soil  planted  four  or  five 
inches  deep  at  the  foot  of  any  wall  with  a sunny  aspect.  The  plant  and 
flower  are  insignificant,  but  when  at  maturity  the  bladder-like  pods,  of  a 
deep  orange  or  scarlet  colour,  are  really  beautiful,  and  most  useful  from 
August  up  to  the  time  of  the  first  frost.  T.  D.  R. 


GAILLARDIAS. 

The  great  improvement  which  has  been  effected  in  the  varieties  of 
Gaillardia  picta  during  the  past  few  years  has  rendered  them  of  special 
value,  both  for  beds  and  the  mixed  border.  Arranged  in  groups  of 
three  or  four  plants  each  in  the  mixed  border,  the  large  crimson  and 
yellow  flowers  produce  a very  effective  appearance.  The  gaillardias 
have  the  great  merit  of  beginning  to  bloom  immediately  they  are  put 
out  until  late  in  the  autumn.  At  one  time  I used  to  propagate  the 
stock  from  cuttings  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the  ageratums 
and  other  of  the  summer  bedders,  but  of  late  years  I have  adopted  the 
practice  of  raising  the  plants  from  seed.  There  is  a decided  advantage 
in  the  renewal  of  the  stock  by  the  means  of  seed,  as  the  trouble  of 
inserting  the  cuttings  in  the  autumn  and  attending  to  them  during  the 
autumn  is  avoided.  Moreover,  a greater  diversity  in  the  markings  of 
the  flowers  is  obtained,  as  very  few  of  the  seedlings  arc  exactly  alike. 
To  sow  the  seed  early  is  necessary ; or  to  speak  more  definitely,  before 
the  third  week  of  February.  W.  B. 

THUNBERGIA  ALATA. 

Good,  quaint,  and  pleasing  old  plants,  which  a few  years  ago  were 
very  generally  grown  for  summer  and  autumn  greenhouse  decoration, 
are  the  several  distinctly  coloured  varieties  of  Thunbergia  alata,  or, 
“ Winged  Thunbergia.”  Though  the  yellow-flowered  was  introduced 
originally  from  the  East  Indies,  and  the  white-flowered  from  Mada- 
gascar, no  doubt  intercrossing  has  tended  to  make  all  plants  produced 
from  home-grown  seeds  equally  hardy  and  amenable  to  ordinary  green- 
house culture.  Furthermore,  properly  forwarded  and  hardened  young 
plants,  planted  out  at  the  foot  of  a south  aspect  wall  or  fence,  and 
permitted  to  grow  up  on  trellis  supports,  give  a very  pleasing  effect. 
Seeds  sown  during  the  months  of  April  or  May  and  potted  on  into 
32-sized-  pots,  with  a rich  soil,  having  for  main  parts  an  admixture  of 
fibrous  peat  and  loam,  if  maintained  in  a light  position,  quickly  grow 
to  require  trellis  support,  which  is  generally  given  in  balloon  shape. 
Larger  specimens  may  be  secured  by  placing  two  or  more  plants 
together  in  24  or  16-sized  pots.  A somewhat  moist  atmosphere  or 
frequent  syringings  are  requisite  as  a preventive  of  red  spider,  to 
which  they  are  very  liable.  William  Earley. 


NO  ARTICLE  in  daily  use  is  more  adulterated  than  Tea,  and  how  and  where  to  get  A 
good  cup  of  it  becomes  more  and  more  difficult.  That  usually  sold  is  of  very  inferior  quality, 
often  consists  of  redried  and  exhausted  leaves,  is  prepared  For  the  English  market  by 
cunningly  facing  or  colouring  with  powdered  mineral,  plumbago,  gypsum,  and  Prussian 
blue,  and  when  so  adulterated  it  is  palmed  off  on  the  uuwary  as  * * best  " tea.  A remedy  for 
this  evil  is  found  by  using  only  the  world-renowned  Tea  of  Horuimau  and  Co.,  London.  Its 
strength  is  amazing,  its  flavour  delicious,  its  purity  beyond  compare.  It  is  sold  in  packet 
at  fixed  prices,  by  Chemists  and  others.  For  local  Agents  see  advertisements  in  all 
papers.— [Advt.] 
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CONSERVATORY  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

Azaleas  to  be  kept  going  for  Buooeseion,  and  always  to  be  foroed  as  gently 
as  possible.  Those  in  the  forcing  pit  will  now  bear  a heat  of  60  deg.  to  70 
deg.,  and  must  have  abundant  moisture. 

Fuchsias  for  Decorations  may  be  propagated  to  any  extent  from  a few 
old  plants,  and  a very  moderate  temperature  will  set  them  growing  for  this 
purpose.  Take  off  the  young  shoots  when  about  three  inches  long  with  a heel 
to  each. 

Heaths  to  have  a position  where  they  can  enjoy  a free  circulation  of  air 
about  them.  They  must  not  be  exposed  to  frost  nor  be  subjected  to  more 
fire  heat  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  them  safe. 

Plants  in  Bloom  comprise  acacias,  forced  azaleas,  amaryllis,  Crown  Im- 
perials, cinerarias,  crocuses,  hyacinths,  tournesol  and  Rex  rubrorum 
tulips,  lily  of  the  valley,  snowdrops,  tree  violets,  and  tree  carnations. 

STOVE  AND  ORCHID  HOUSE. 

Achimenes  for  early  bloom  must  be  started  now,  and  the  best  place  for 
them  is  the  propagating  house.  But  these  and  Gloxinias  may  be  well  grown 
in  common  frames  with  dung-heat,  with  seeds  of  melons  or  cucumbers,  where 
room  can  be  found  for  a few  pans  of  them. 

Orchids  will  in  many  cases  require  to  be  repotted,  after  which  they  must 
have  the  warmest  end  of  the  house.  Those  that  do  not  need  a shift 
should  have  a little  of  the  old  surface  material  removed,  and  its  place  supplied 
with  fresh ; at  the  same  time  make  fastenings  safe,  and  repair  blocks  and 
baskets. 

Stove. — The  temperature  of  the  stove  may  be  increased  now  with 
advantage.  The  whole  of  the  plants  will  need  a general  revision  at  this 
time  of  the  year  ; those  that  have  been  blooming  all  winter  require  to  be 
cut  back  and  encouraged  to  break,  then  to  be  shifted  to  larger  pots,  if 
needful,  or  have  top -dressings  ; where  very  large  specimens  are  objectionable, 
the  plants  may  be  kept  in  bounds  by  the  knife  ; and,  to  obviate  the  use  of 
larger  pots,  turn  them  out,  remove  some  of  the  soil  from  the  outside  of  the 
balls,  and  repot  them  with  fresh  compost  in  the  same  pots.  Justicias  are  now 
going  out  of  bloom,  and  may  be  progagated  to  any  extent,  to  make  fine 
specimens  for  next  season. 

FORCING  AND  ORCHARD  HOUSES. 

Peach  and  Nectarine  Trees  when  started  must  have  their  roots  well 
soaked,  the  wood  clean,  and  all  training  complete.  As  the  trees  begin  to 
push  use  the  syringe  freely,  but  discontinue  the  syringe  when  they  begin  to 
flower. 

Strawberries  should,  from  the  time  they  are  placed  in  the  forcing  house 
until  they  have  ripened  their  crop,  have  as  much  light  and  air  as  possible. 
When  a certain  number  of  fruit  are  set,  so  as  to  swell  off  nearly  simul- 
taneously, nip  out  the  remaining  bloom- buds,  and  be  content  with  a moderate 
crop.  Watering  must  be  done  with  care,  for  the  soil  must  not  be  allowed 
to  become  dust  dry,  neither  must  it  be  kept  in  a constant  state  of  satura- 
tion. 

Vinery. — Where  the  vines  are  breaking  promote  a moist  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  but  those  coming  into  bloom  to  be  kept  rather  dry.  If  the  inside 
border  is  at  all  dry,  give  it  a good  soaking  with  tepid  water.  See  that  all 
bearing  rods  are  neatly  trained  ; if  any  pruning  is  neglected  attend  to  it  at  once. 
Vines  bleeding  through  being  pruned  too  late  may  be  stopped  by  painting 
the  wounds  with  “Patent  Knotting.”  Avoid  the  usual  error  of  using  too 
much  heat.  A temperature  of  50  deg.  is  the  highest  allowable  for  vines 
beginning  to  grow.  As  soon  as  they  have  expanded  their  leaves  a little 
there  may  be  an  increase  of  5 deg.  to  10  deg.  The  temperature  for  vines 
on  which  the  fruit  is  formed  to  be  55  deg.  to  60  deg.  by  night,  and  65  to  70 
deg.  by  day. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE  GROUNDS. 

Alpine  Plants  are  apt  to  suffer  at  this  time  of  year  from  damp;  the 
frequent  covering  of  frames  to  keep  out  frost  causes  confinement  and  dark- 
ness, and  they — formed  to  breathe  purest  mountain  air — will  be  sure  to  suffer 
unless  great  care  is  taken.  The  stock  should  now  be  looked  over,  labels 
re-written  if  required,  and  many  of  the  kinds  repotted,  divided,  or  planted  out 
as  the  case  may  be.  Keep  the  store  plants  in  frames  very  clean,  removing 
dead  leaves,  and  admit  as  much  air  as  possible.  Generally  alpine  plants, 
though  very  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  damp,  ought  never  to  be  dust-dry  ; 
water  must  be  given  occasionally  even  during  winter. 

Auriculas  should  be  watered  gradually  as  they  show  signs  of  growth,  and 
the  pots  top  dressed  with  cow-duDg.  Give  plenty  of  air  and  beware  of  damp. 

Bedding  Plants  may  be  propagated  rapidly  by  making  a sweet  hotbed  to 
far  ward  plants  for  cuttings,  and  to  strike  cuttings  of  such  as  are  fit  to  cut 
from  in  the  greenhouse.  Cuttings  already  rooted  to  be  potted  off  and  helped 
on  by  a sweet  moist  heat.  If  any  outbreak  of  mildew,  increase  the  heat  and 
promote  a dry  atmosphere  ; at  the  same  time  dust  the  plants  with  sulphur  or 
fine  peat  dust. 

Borders  stocked  with  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants  must  not  bo  forked 
over  unless  the  places  are  marked.  If  done  now  with  no  indication  of  the 
whereabouts  of  the  plants,  such  things  as  pmonies  and  campanulas  will  be  des- 
troyed in  a wholesale  manner.  As  soon  as  they  begin  to  peep  through,  make 
all  clean  and  tidy.  Herbaceous  plants  of  all  kinds  may  be  planted  when  the 
soil  is  in  a suitable  condition,  and  if  a little  dry  chippy  manure  is  thrown 
over  their  crowns  after  planting,  it  will  be  a great  assistance  in  case  of  severe 
weather.  When  they  begin  to  grow  they  will  push  through  it  easily  enough. 
Look  over  the  rockeries,  and  take  note  of  what  deaths  have  occurred. 

Hardy  Plants  in  Bloom. — Arabis  albida,  Iberia  sempetllorens,  Epimedium 
pinnatum  elegans,  Viburnum  tinus,  Daphne  mezeronm,  and  Polygala  chamie- 
buxus. 

Roses  may  still  bo  planted.  Those  from  whioh  exhibition  flowers  are  to 
be  cut  should  be  plantod  in  firm  loam,  well  manurod  with  turf  and  half  rotten 
dung.  Dwarf-growiDg  varieties  of  tender  habit,  which  are  useful  for  the  front 
linos  of  roseries,  require  an  admixturo  of  sand  and  loaf-mould,  or  peat, 
to  lighten  the  soil  and  promote  the  formation  of  an  abundanoo  of  fibros. 

FRUIT  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 

Trees  And  Bushes  lifted  with  care  and  roplantod  quickly  will  oarry  their 
fruit  pretty  well  hereafter,  but  it  is  too  late  for  large  troos  in  boaring  to  bo 
moved  with  a prospect  of  their  carrying  a full  crop  this  yoar ; thoro  is,  howovor, 
still  good  time  to  plant  fruit  trees,  bcoauso,  even  if  thoy  produoo  littlo  this 
season  they  will  gain  a season’s  growth  on  tho  ground,  and  that  is  so  much  gain. 


Let  all  pruning  be  completed  quiokly  ; mulch  trees  newly  planted  ; prepare 
scions  for  grafting,  and  heel  them  in  till  wanted.  Have  protecting  materials 
ready  for  wall  trees  that  are  likely  to  require  it.  Judicious  protecting  will 
always  pay  for  the  trouble  and  outlay  it  occasions. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  FRAME  GROUND. 

Asparagus. — The  beds  should  be  lined  if  the  heat  is  declining;  the  heat 
ought  to  be  near  60  deg.  to  ensure  a quick  growth  of  eatable  shoots.  Quarters 
in  which  it  is  intended  to  form  new  beds  in  the  spring  should  be  liberally 
manured,  trenched  over,  and  the  surface  left  in  a rough  state. 

Cauliflowers  to  be  sown  in  boxes  and  placed  in  gentle  heat.  It  is  quite 
worth  while  to  pot  them  and  give  them  good  frame  treatment,  as  with  a well- 
prepared  soil  made  rich  with  manure,  in  which  to  plant  them,  large  handsome 
heads  may  be  obtained  early  in  the  season,  when  they  will  be  worth  three 
times  as  much  as  those  that  come  from  sowings  on  warm  borders. 

Celery  must  be  sown  for  the  first  maiu  crop.  The  seed  will  soon  germi- 
nate if  sown  in  pans  and  boxes,  and  put  in  some  odd  corner  of  the  greenhouse 
or  forcing-pit. 

Lettuce. — To  ensure  an  early  supply  of  well-hearted  plants,  those  now  up 
in  boxes  must  be  planted  out  on  a moderate  hotbed,  so  as  to  keep  them  grow- 
ing, and  fit  for  planting  out  on  sheltered  borders  in  a month  or  six  weeks’ 
time.  They  will  then  lift  with  good  balls,  and  if  aided  by  a little  shelter, 
and  protected  on  frosty  nights,  will  turn  in  when  lettuces  are  valuable,  but  if 
the  young  plants  are  allowed  to  stifle  each  other,  and  become  drawn  in  the 
seed  boxes,  they  will  never  make  fine  plantB, 

Potatoes. — Whole  potatoes  are  preferable  to  cut  sets  for  planting  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  and  they  always  grow  better,  and  come  to  maturity  sooner, 
if  the  sets  are  sprouted  before  planting,  for  when  furnished  with  short,  stout, 
hard  green  or  purplish  sprouts,  with  a frill  of  roots  around  them,  they  grow 
with  vigour  from  the  first. 

Rhubarb  may  be  forwarded  by  covering  the  stools  with  boxes,  casks,  and 
seakale  pots,  without  fermenting  material,  but  the  latter  will  pay  for  its  cost 
in  an  earlier  supply,  and  the  benefit  of  the  crop  by  forking  it  in  when  the  heat 
is  spent. 

Vegetables  in  Season  comprise  asparagus,  French  beans,  broccolis, 
Brussels  sprouts,  carrots,  celery,  leeks,  endive,  lettuce,  mushrooms,  onions, 
new  potatoes,  seakale,  scorzonera,  spinach,  and  turnips. 


NEW  CONTINENTAL  GLADIOLI. 

The  following  are  the  new  gladioli  selected  for  distribution  by  M.  Eugene 
Verdier : — 

Amiral  Coubert  (Souohet). — A beautiful  variety,  with  long  spike  and 
finely  formed  flowers  ; colour  bright  carmine  violet,  lower  divisions  maculated 
with  white,  and  veined  with  cerise. 

Cramoisi  (B.) — Spike  large  and  compact,  flowers  large  and  of  a brilliant 
reddish  carmine  with  light  rose  centre. 

De  Brazza  (Souchet). — Spiko  very  long  and  well  arranged  ; flowers  of  full 
size,  and  of  a bright  carmine  colour,  maculated  with  white  and  cerise. 

Drap  d’Or  (B.) — A very  distinct  variety,  the  flowers  of  medium  size,  and 
closely  arranged  in  the  spike  ; colour  bright  yellow,  feathered  with  rose  and 
spotted  with  carmine. 

Fille  des  Champs  (Souchet). — Spike  of  medium  size ; flowers  rather  small 
and  of  a bright  rose  cerise,  feathered  at  the  edge  with  purple ; lower  divisions 
white,  margined  with  rose. 

Magdalena  (Souchet). — A fine  variety,  the  flowers  large  and  of  good  form  ; 
colour  pale  lilac,  feathered  at  the  edge  of  the  segments  with  rose-carmine,  the 
lower  segments  marked  with  violet. 

Mascazille  (Souchet). — Spike  compact  and  well  arranged ; flowers  of 
medium  size  and  good  form  ; colour  bright  rosy  salmoD,  the  lower  divisions 
marked  with  yellow  and  rose. 

Neige  ct  Feu  (Souchet). — Spiko  compact;  flowers  of  medium  size  and  a 
bright  cerise  colour,  feathered  with  violet,  and  veined  with  white,  tho  lower 
segments  blotched  with  white. 

Oriflammc  (Souchet). — Spike  large  and  massive ; flowers  large  and  of  good 
form  ; colour  rose,  shaded  orange,  and  marked  with  yellow  and  carmine. 

Pharaon  (Souchet).— Spike  tall  and  compact ; flowers  large  andol  a bright 
rose  cerise  colour,  veined  and  bordered  with  violet. 

Sceptre  dc  Flore  (Souchet). — Spike  very  fine  ; flowers  large  and  of  a bright 
carmine  colour,  white  in  the  centre,  and  marked  with  bright  red,  at  the 
margin  of  the  segments. 


Bulbs. — Heretofore  it  has  always  been  thought  that  bulbs  have  no  need  of 
moisture  after  their  leaves  have  dropped  off,  and  should  be  kept  dry.  But  an  ob- 
jection has  been  made  to  keeping  the  bulbs  dust  dry.  What  is  called  the  season 
of  repose,  the  writer  argues,  does  not  of  necessity  imply  that  the  leaves  are 
wholly  inert ; and  if  bulbs  retain  thoir  vitality  a long  time  when  kept  dry,  it 
is  because  they  are  provided  with  a natural  reservoir  of  moisture  upon  whioh 
they  can  draw  to  meet  their  wants.  But  it  is  no  less  true  that  their  subse- 
quent growth  is  often  retarded  thereby.  To  convince  ourselves  of  this,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  compare  the  growth  of  bulbs,  which  have  been  lifted,  and 
hung  up  dry,  with  that  of  others  left  in  the  ground.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
with  M.  Carriere,  that  the  writer  carries  his  inferences  a littlo  too  far,  and 
that  bulbs  with  roots,  like  hyacinths  and  tulips,  may  be  taken  up  at  tho 
proper  time  without  harm  ; although  he  is  quito  right  as  regards  bulbous 
plantB  with  roots  that  live  a long  time,  such  as  lilies  and  amaryllis. — Illus- 
tration llorticole. 

Enclosure  of  Common  Lands. — Mr.  G.  Pemberton  Leach,  Assistant 
Commiseionor,  recently  held  an  iuquiry  at  Totternhoo,  noar  Duustablo, 
regarding  tho  proposed  enolosuro  of  tho  common  fields  and  tho  regulation  of 
tho  downs,  promotod  by  Karl  Brownlow  and  tho  commonors.  Thoro  was  a 
largo  attendance,  all  tho  neighbouring  townB  being  ollioially  represented.  It 
is  sought  to  enclose  1,66.1  acres  of  arablo  land,  now  only  dividod  by  grass 
baulks  of  ploughed  furrows,  and  in  strips  varying  from  a quartor  of  an  aoro  t<* 
live  acres.  To  this  there  was  no  objootion,  but  roads  to  the  downs  and 
between  tho  different  placos  woro  askod  for.  Thoro  are  296  acres  of  downs 
including  tho  famous  Tottornhoe  Knolls.  Over  thoso  public  rights  are  con- 
ceded ; good  approaohos  aro  to  be  made,  tho  wator-ooursos  aro  to  bo  improved, 
and  recreation  grounds  aro  to  be  providod,  suitable  allotments  being  secured 
for  looal  labourers  at  ordinary  agricultural  ronts.  Tho  rotontion  of  tho 
drovors’  way  was  askod  for,  nud  it  was  nlso  urged  that  Oastlo  Hill  should  bo 
scheduled  as  an  anciont  national  lnonumont.  To  almost  everything  Lord 
Brownlow’s  agent  assented . 
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NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY,  ANNUAL  MEETING, 
January  25th. 

Tun  annual  mooting  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Sooioty  was  hold  on 
Monday  last,  at  tho  Four  Swans  Hotel,  Bishopsgato  Street,  E.  Sanderson,  Esq., 
president,  in  the;ohair.  There  was  a large  atteuJanoe  of  mombers,  many 
coming  from  long  distanoes,  and  a very  groat  interest  was  taken  in  the 
proceedings. 

After  the  notiee  convening  the  meeting  had  been  read,  and  the  minutes  of 
the  previous  meeting  submitted  and  signed,  the  report  and  balance  sheet  were 
road  by  Mr.  VV.  Holmes,  the  honorary  secretary.  The  report  congratulated 
the  members  on  the  great  success  which  tho  society  had  achieved  during  the 
ast  year,  the  exhibition  in  November  having  been  the  best  that  had  been 
eld  under  the  auspices  of  the  society.  The  meetings  of  the  Floral  Committee 
had  been  highly  satisfactory,  and  much  useful  work  had  been  done  in  deter- 
mining the  relative  merits  of  the  new  varieties.  The  January  show,  which 
had  received  much  substantial  aid  from  W.  H.  Cullingford,  Esq.,  had  been 
attended  with  such  a large  measure  of  success  that  it  was  believed  it  would 
prove  the  stepping-stone  to  a much  larger  and  more  important  exhibition  at 
midwinter.  The  scheme  of  affiliation  which  was  projected  last  year  had 
resulted  in  seventeen  societies  taking  advantage  of  it,  and  several  others  were 
waiting  to  become  affiliated.  The  medals  and  certificates  which  had  beon 
issued  to  the  societies  hail  given  universal  satisfaction.  It  had  been  suggested 
that  in  the  future,  exhibitions  should  be  held  in  September  and  January  in 
addition  to  the  great  November  show  ; but  as  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
exhibitions  would  entail  a considerably  increased  expenditure,  it  would  depend 
very  muoh  upon  the  support  received  as  to  what  course  should  bs  taken  in  the 
matter. 

From  the  balanoe  sheet  it  appears  that  the  expenditure  amounted  to  £393 
15s.  7d.,  as  compared  with  £307  2s.  6d.  in  1884.  Of  this  a Bum  of  £228  6s.  6 1. 
was  disbursed  in  prizes,  an  increase  of  about  £28  upon  the  previous  year, 
£32  6s.  63.  for  medals,  £39  4s.  for  printing,  and  £19  17s.  6d.  for  postages,  &c. 
The  income,  including  a balanoe  of  £1  6s.  6d.,  amounted  to  £386  2s.,  leaving 
a balance  of  7s.  13s.  7d.  due  to  the  treasurer.  The  income  included  £189 
16s.  6d.  received  as  subscriptions,  against  £82  15s.  6d.  the  previous  year  ; 
£103  2s.  received  as  donations  ; £100  10s.  from  the  Royal  Aquarium  Company, 
and  £34  3s.  sale  of  admission  tickets.  The  arrears  of  subscriptions  amounted, 
when  the  balance  sheet  was  made  out,  to  £12  18s  , but  a considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  amount  has  been  since  received,  and  the  balance  due  to  the 
treasurer  thereby  reduced. 

The  report  and  balance  sheet  were  unanimously  adopted,  and  it  was 
decided  that  the  trilling  amount  due  to  the  treasurer,  in  consequence  of  some 
of  the  members  failing  to  pay  their  subscriptions,  should  be  withdrawn  from 
the  reserve  fund.  On  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  financial  statement  the 
election  of  the  officers  was  proceeded  with,  and  the  President,  E.  Sanderson, 
Esq, ; the  Vice-President,  R.  Ballautine,  Esq.  ; the  Auditors,  Messrs.  Drain 
and  Crane,  and  the  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  Holmes,  were  unanimously 
re-elected  with  acclamation  Previous  to  proceeding  with  the  election  of  the 
members  of  committee,  it  was  suggested  by  a member  that  in  future  years 
one-third  only  of  the  members  should  retire  annually,  but,  after  some  dis- 
cussion, the  matter  was  remitted  for  further  consideration  until  the  October 
general  meeting.  It  was,  however,  decided  that  the  committee  should  be 
limited  to  thirty-six  members,  exclusive  of  the  representatives  of  the  affiliated 
societies.  Forty-eight  names  were  submitted,  and,  as  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tion, the  following  are  the  members  of  the  General  Committee  : Messrs.  G.  S. 
Addison,  R.  Bevan,  E.  Berry,  W.  Blake,  M.  Butcher,  E.  Boyce,  H.  Cannell. 
L.  Castle,  W.  Cballis,  N.  Davis,  Drake,  R.  Dean,  G.  Drain,  sen.,  H.  Figgures, 
S.  Gilbey,  W.  Goldring,  G.  Gordon,  C.  Gibson,  E.  C.  Jukes,  E.  Kemp,  J.  P. 
Kendall,  C.  Langdon,  Long,  J.  J.  Lowry,  H.  Mobbs,  J.  Mardlin,  C.  Harman 
Payne,  R.  Payne,  G.  Prickett,  B.  Reeve,  G.  Stevens,  S.  Springbett,  C.  Swift, 
J.  Williams,  B.  Wynne,  Wright.  The  office  of  honorary  collector  was  not 
filled  up,  as,  in  consequence  of  the  altered  conditions  of  the  society,  that 
officer  is  no  longer  necessary. 

The  election  of  officers  and  members  of  committee  having  been  completed 
the  revision  of  the  rules  was  proceeded  with,  and  amongst  other  matters  it  was 
decided  that  all  subscribers  of  £1  Is.  annually  and  upwards  shall  ba  Fellows, 
and  subscribers  of  less  than  that  sum  be  members,  the  minimum  annual  con- 
tribution being  five  shillings.  It  was  also  determined  that  all  subscriptions 
be  paid  not  later  than  the  October  general  meeting,  instead  of  the  November 
exhibition. 

The  proceedings,  which  extended  over  three  hours,  were  brought  to  a close 
with  the  usual  compliment  to  the  ohairman. 


MANCHESTER  ROYAL  BOTANICAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  fifty-eighth  annual  general  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  Monday, 
at  the  Town  Hall,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  R.  F.  Ainsworth.  Letters  of 
apology  for  absence  were  read  from  Lord  Derby  and  Dr.  Watts,  of  whom  the 
latter  stated  that  he  had  looked  carefully  over  the  report  and  accounts,  and 
thought  that,  considering  the  commercial  character  of  the  past  year,  the  society 
had  come  out  fairly  well.  He  hoped  that  the  whole  of  the  proprietors  and 
subscribers  would  sympathize  heartily  with  the  movement  to  crown  the  work 
of  the  last  few  years  by  the  erection  of  a palm  house  worthy  of  the  past  history 
and  present  importance  of  the  society. 

The  report  of  the  retiring  council  was  taken  as  read,  and  its  adoption  was 
moved  by  the  Chairman  and  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Hough. 

In  the  course  of  a brief  explanatory  statement,  Mr.  Bruce  Findlay,  curator 
and  secretary,  said  reference  was  made  in  the  report  to  the  new  house  about 
to  be  put  up  in  the  gardens  at  Old  Trafford.  Had  it  not  been  an  absolute 
necessity  it  would  not  have  been  taken  in  hand.  Anyone  who  would  at  the 
present  time  take  a walk  through  the  exhibition  and  other  houses  would  see  at 
a glance  that  it  was  a question  of  either  destroying  some  two  or  three  hundred 
magnificent  specimen  plants — some  of  them  above  a century  old,  and  natives 
of  various  parts  of  the  world — or  providing  a home  for  them.  The  council 
had,  he  thought  wisely,  adopted  the  latter  course.  Operations  had  already 
commenced,  and  by  Whitsuntide  the  structure  would  be  complete.  He  ven- 
tured to  predict  that  the  building  would  be  an  ornament  to  the  gardens  and  a 
source  of  great  attraction  to  visitors.  The  financial  question  was  the  only  one 
about  which  there  was  any  anxiety,  inasmuch  as  an  additional  £1,000  would 
have  to  be  raised  during  the  present  year  to  pay  for  the  building.  It  was  a 
most  unfortunate  circumstance  that  all  these  extraordinary  items  of  expendi- 


ture should  come  upon  them  at  onco.  Two  yoars  ago  they  had  to  build  a new 
exhibition  house,  which  coat  £2,000.  Four  years  ago  the  old  range  of  glass-houses 
had  to  be  removed  and  a new  one  erected,  and  various  other  additions  had  to  be 
made,  so  that  in  about  nine  years  £6,000  had  been  spent  upon  the  property  in 
tho  way  indicated  without  adding  anything  to  the  liabilities  of  tho  institution. 
The  reason  for  all  this  was  explained  by  the  statement  in  the  report  that  the 
present  was  the  fifty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  society.  During  so  long  a 
period  tropical  plant  houses  must  of  necessity  decay.  Tho  question  was,  How 
wore  they  to  raise  tho  sum  required  ? He  found  that  they  had  a constituency  of 
about  900,  consisting  of  about  300  life  members,  and  nearly  600  paying  £2  2s. 
and  £1  Is.  per  annum.  His  suggestion  was  that  an  appeal  be  made  to  each  of 
these  900  mombers  asking  their  kind  co-operation  in  the  way  of  getting  an 
additional  subscriber.  If  500  of  this  number  would  each  get  a subscriber  of 
£2  2j.  per  annum  the  difficulty  would  be  overcome,  and  if  a resolution  to  this 
effect  were  passed  he  believed  it  would  have  the  desired  effect.  He  thought 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  society  had  done  important  public  work  during 
the  period  of  its  existence.  The  report  stated  that  during  the  last  twenty 
years  the  large  sum  of  £25,000  had  been  distributed  in  prizes,  and  there  could 
be  no  doubt  whatever  but  that  this  had  had  an  important  influence  upon 
horticulture  in  this  and  the  adjoining  counties.  It  wa3  admitted  that  tho 
great  exhibition  held  at  Whitsuntide  was  the  best  of  its  kind  held  in  the 
country,  and  some  50,000  people  were  admitted  annually  to  see  these  magni- 
ficent displays.  It  was  certain  that  a city  like  Manchester  could  not  afford  to 
dispense  with  such  a civilizing  and  humanizing  agency  as  its  Botanical  and 
Horticultural  Society ; and,  although  the  times  were  not  propitious  for  an 
appeal  of  this  kind,  he  felt  sura  that  when  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
were  fully  made  known  the  council  would  receive  the  support  to  which  he 
thought  they  were  fairly  entitlod. 

The  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  report  was  then  put  to  the  meeting,  and 
carried.  In  answer  to  a question,  Mr.  Bruce  Findlay  stated  that  the  new 
palm  house  was  to  adjoin  the  fernery.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  John  G.  Meller, 
seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Nall,  thanks  were  recorded  to  the  retiring  council  for 
their  services  during  the  past  year.  Mr.  W.  C.  Fogg  moved  the  election  of 
the  council  and  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  motion  was  adopted.  A 
motion  was  next  submitted  by  Mr.  Robert  Tait,  to  the  effect  that  each  pro- 
prietor and  subscriber  be  asked  to  give  his  kind  co-operation  in  securing 
additional  subscribers.  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  F.  Robinson,  and 
cariied.  A vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Ainsworth  for  presiding  brought  the  meeting 
to  a close. 


CHISWICK  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  held  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  B.  Hardy,  an 
encouraging  report  was  submitted.  The  special  prizes  offered  in  connexion 
with  the  exhibition  in  July  last  had  proved  singularly  useful,  and  the  thauks 
of  the  committee  were  voted  to  the  donors,  and  also  to  those  who  had  exhibited 
without  competing.  The  show  of  chrysanthemums  in  November  was  a decided 
success.  It  was  resolved  that  the  exhibitions  of  the  present  year  be  held  July 
15  and  November  18.  In  the  appointment  of  officers  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
was  elected  president,  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild  vice-president.  The 
Marquis  of  Bute  and  Lord  George  Hamilton  were  also  invited  to  become  vice- 
presidents. 


THE  LATE  MR.  PERCIVAL’S  COLLECTION  OF  ORCHIDS. 

Tub  sale  by  the  Liverpool  Horticultural  Company  of  the  magnificent  collec- 
tion of  orchids,  formed  by  the  late  R.  P.  Percival,  Esq/,  of  Clevelands  House, 
Birkdale,  has  created  an  immense  amount  of  interest  amongst  orchidists  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Consequently  the  Garston  Nurseries  of  the  company,  in 
which  the  plants  have  been  on  vie w since  Monday,  have  received  a large  accession 
to  the  usual  number  of  visitors  during  the  past  week.  The  collection,  which 
comprises  about  two  thousand  plants,  is  conveniently  disposed  in  suitable  struc- 
tures in  the  nurseries  for  convenience  of  inspection,  prior  to  the  sale  which  com- 
mences on  Tuesday  next,  and  in  passing  through  the  several  houses,  the  visitor 
is  struck  as  much  by  the  thriving  condition  of  the  whole  of  the  examples  as  by 
the  unique  character  of  the  greater  proportion  of  the  specimens.  As  so  well 
known  to  those  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  Clevelands  House, 
the  collection  is  thoroughly  comprehensive,  and  includes  representatives  of 
all  the  most  important  classes,  but  it  is  particularly  strong  in  cattleyas, 
Irelias,  and  odontoglossums,  both  as  regards  the  number  of  examples  and  the 
high-class  character  of  the  varieties  of  the  several  species. 

Cattleyas  well  deserve  special  mention,  for  C.  Mendeli,  C.  Triame,  C.  Mossise, 
C.  Warneri,  and  C.  Percivaliana  are  represented  by  large  numbers  of 
examples.  Of  the  last-mentioned  species,  which  was  introduced  three  or  four 
years  since,  there  is  a large  mass  consisting  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pseudo-bulbs,  and  alongside  it  is  a specimen  nearly  as  large.  These 
are  both  alike,  and  are  furnished  with  about  one  hundred  flowers,  which  are 
exceedingly  rich  in  colour,  and  show  how  highly  attractive  are  the  best 
varieties  of  the  species.  The  specimen  which  furnished  the  flowers  figured  in 
the  “ Orchid  Album,”  and  that  shown  at  South  Kensington— when  a certificate 
was  conferred  upon  the  species — are.Jwith  the  examples  of  the  white  variety, 
especially  interesting.  The  huge  specimens  of  C.  Skinneri  are  conspicuous 
objects,  and  considerable  interest  centres  in  the  example  of  C.  Skinneri  oculata, 
which  is  remarkable  for  the  depth  of  colouring  of  the  flowers.  The  specimens 
of  C.  Mendeli  include  several  of  immense  size,  the  largest  having  upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pseudo-bulbs,  and  no  less  than  twenty  flower  sheaths. 
C.  Mossim  comprises,  amongst  a host  of  large  examples,  an  immense  specimen, 
with  nearly  three  hundred  pseudo-bulbs  and  about  forty  sheaths,  which  has 
not  yet  flowered  in  this  country.  The  examples  of  C.  Gaskelliana,  C. 
exoniensis,  C.  Brymeriana,  C.  gigas,  and  C.  Trianse  are  not  less  noteworthy  ; 
some  of  the  forms  of  the  last-mentioned  being  especially  good. 

L-elias  are  particularly  rich  in  varieties  of  L.  anceps,  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  specimens  being  those  of  the  very  beautiful  forms  known  as 
L.  anceps  Percivaliana,  L.  anceps  Hilli,  L.  anceps  Dawsoni,  and  L.  anceps 
Barkeri,  all  of  which  are  so  large  as  to  surprise  those  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  collection.  L.  purpurata  appears  to  have  been  a great  favourite,  for 
the  plants  are  numerous,  and  mostly  of  large  size.  The  two  most  important 
are  an  immense  mass  of  the  type,  and  one  of  L.  purpurata  alba,  the  last- 
mentioned  having  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  pseudo-bulbs,  and  fourteen 
flower  sheaths. 

Odontoglossums  occupy  considerable  space,  and  comprise  a host  of  selected 
varieties  of  O.  Alexandise  and  O.  vexillarium,  amongst  the  forms  of  the  latter 
being  O.  vexillarium  superbum  Lawrenceanum,  the  most  beautiful,  perhaps, 
of  all  the  varieties  of  this  attractive  species.  Highly  interesting  also  are  the 
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examples  of  0.  Andersonianum,  0.  Ruckerianum,  0.  baphicanthum,  0. 
tripudians  grandiflorum,  and  0.  Halli,  for  they  are  of  large  size  and  remark- 
able for  the  high  quality  of  the  flowers. 

Cypripediums  include  all  the  finest  kinds  that  have  been  introduced,  and 
the  majority  are  represented  by  fully-developed  specimens.  Very  fine  are  the 
specimens  of  C.  villosum,  which  are  now  in  perfection,  one  of  the  examples 
having  between  fifty  and  sixty  flowers.  Remarkable  also  for  their  splendid 
development  are  the  larger  specimens  of  C.  superbiens,  C.  insigne  punctatum 
violaceum,  the  most'richly -coloured  of  the  several  forms  of  this  fine  old  Lady’s 
Slipper  ; C.  caudatum,  C.  Sedeni,  C.  selligerum,  C.  Spicerianum,  C.  Isevigatum, 

O.  Dominianum,  and  C.  barbatum  nigrum. 

Dendrobiums  form  a large  and  important  part  of  the  collection,  and  com- 
prise a considerable  number  of  specimens  of  exhibition  size.  To  refer  to  all 
that  are  worthy  of  notice  would  occupy  much  space,  but  mention  must  be 
made  of  the  huge  specimens  af  D.  densiflorum,  D.  Schroderi,  D.  Jamesianum, 
D.  fimbriatum  oculatum,  D.  Wardianum,  D.  crassinode,  D.  chrysotoxum,  D. 
suavissimum,  D.  Falconeri,  D.  formosum  giganteum,  and  D.  Ainsworthi 
roseum,  the  last-mentioned  being  an  especially  fine  form  of  this  valuable 
hybrid. 

Masdevallias  include  a large  number  of  distinct  varieties  of  the 
beautiful  M.  Harryana,  especially  noteworthy  being  the  fine  specimens  of  the 
Bull’s  Blood  variety, 

Phal^enopsis  command  attention  for  the  large  size  of  the  majority  of  the 
spec1  mens,  the  most  interesting  example  being,  perhaps,  that  of  P.  Stuartiana 
nobilis,  which  has  a remarkably  fine  flower  spike;  P.  Schilleriana,  P.  amabilis, 

P.  grandiflora,  and  P.  Sanderiana  are  also  represented  by  exceptionally  fine 
specimens. 

Vandas  include  a superb  specimen  of  the  Dalkeith  variety  of  V.  tricolor, 
which  is  held  in  such  high  estimation  by  those  who  take  a special  interest  in 
East  Indian  orchids.  The  comparatively  new  V.  Sanderiana  and  Marriott’s 
variety  of  V.  Parishi  are  both  of  much  interest,  and  the  superb  specimen  of 
V.  suavis  presents  a striking  appearance. 

Cielogynes  consist  chiefly  of  large  specimens,  which  are  very  liberally 
furnished  with  flower  spikes.  There  are  immense  specimens  of  the  Chats  worth 
and  Trentham  varieties  of  C.  cristata,  and  also  of  C.  cristata  Lemoniana,  which 
is  distinguished  by  the  lemon-coloured  blotoh  on  the  labellum. 


A NATIONAL  SCHEME  OF  EMIGRATION. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  Arnold  White  read  a 
paper  on  the  importance  of  a national  scheme  of  emigration  for  the  best 
interests  of  British  commerce.  In  his  paper  Mr.  White  remarked  that  the 
subject  of  emigration,  when  it  was  analysed  in  detail,  was  found  to  be  hedged 
round  with  a variety  of  political  and  economical  difficulties  which  must  be 
grappled  with  by  the  community  rather  than  by  the  Legislature.  The  two 
facts  of  colonial  repugnance  to  receive  the  surplus  population  of  British 
cities,  and  the  unfitness  of  the  majoritj  of  those  whose  presence  formed  a 
burden  and  danger  to  social  life,  indicated  that  if  the  question  of  emigration 
was  to  be  regarded  as  a remedial  agent,  and  from  a national  point  of  view,  the 
remedy  must  be  applied  before  the  persons  to  be  emigrated  had  sunk  into  the 
semi-nomadic  condition  of  casual  labour  in  the  great  cities.  Emigration  had 
failed  to  touch,  in  recent  years,  the  evils  caused  by  the  prevailing  lack  of  em- 
ployment, and  one  cause  of  the  failure  to  cope  with  the  volume  of  English 
distress  was  the  absence  of  adequate  capital.  Mr.  White  warmly  supported 
the  proposed  establishment  of  an  emigration  bureau  of  centralised  information, 
and  proceeded  to  urge  most  strongly  the  necessity  of  a national  scheme  of 
emigration.  The  financial  aid  of  the  State  should  only  be  sought  in  excep- 
tional instances,  and  the  funds  should  be  supplied  by  patriotic  citizens.  Some 
national  body  or  council,  unconnected  with  any  special  interest,  faith,  or 
society,  should  be  established,  which  should  by  no  means  engage  in  the  details 
of  sending  emigrants  away,  but  whose  functions  should  be  to  receive  funds 
from  the  public  and  distribute  them  impartially  to  societies  and  individuals 
who  had  proved  themselves  competent  and  economical  in  the  transaction  of 
previous  emigration  business.  Mr.  White  sketched  the  possible  duties  of  the 
council,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  existence  of  such  a body  would 
be  likely  to  inspire  the  confidence  of  the  charitable  public,  and  thus  to  increase 
the  subscriptions  available  for  emigration.  He  advocated  the  creation  of  a 
national  emigration  council,  the  provision  of  funds  by  the  community,  the 
adoption  by  the  State  of  colonising  schemes  as  alternatives  to  military 
measures,  the  guidance  of  British  emigrants  to  British  colonies,  and  the  re- 
vision of  the  Passengers’  Act  of  1803  as  measures  which  would  increase 
our  trade,  knit  our  colonies  more  closely  to  the  mother  country,  and  arrest  the 
increase  of  the  dangerous  classes.  An  interesting  discussion  followed,  in  the 
course  of  which  Sir  Charles  Tupper  referred  to  the  difficulties  which  lay  in 
the  way  of  the  creation  of  the  proposed  national  council.  He  was  not  dis- 
posed to  depreciate  the  efforts  which  had  been  made  by  the  various  Independent 
emigration  agencies  to  which  the  country  owed  a great  deal ; but  he  quite 
agreed  with  the  main  principle  which  Mr.  White  laid  down,  that  thoso 
agencies  had  not  proved  adequate  to  the  emergency,  and  he  should  hail  with 
delight  any  scheme  which  would  aid  in  systematising  the  work  which  remained 
to  be  done,  and  carry  it  forward  effectually.  Sir  Saul  Samuel  also  spoke. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

John  Watkins,  Withinoton,  near  Hereford. — Seed  Potatoes. 

Biddi.es  and  Co.,  Loughborough. — Illustrated  Catalogue  for  1886. 

Fisher,  Son,  and  Sihray,  4,  Market  Street,  Sheffield. — Kitchen 
Garden  and  Flovter  Seeds. 

William  Rumhky,  Waltham  Cross. — Select  Seeds  for  Garden  and  Farm. 

William  Bull,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea. — Flower  and  Veritable  Seeds. 

Eric  F.  Such,  Maidenhead,  Berkshire. — Chrysanthemums,  Dahlias,  <fc. 

Alfred  Peel  and  Sons,  Windhill,  Shipley,  Yorkshire  ; also  High 
Street,  Wood  Green,  London. — Horticultural  Buildings,  Paxton  Heating 
Apparatus,  Chamjvion  Boilers,  <fj v. 

Wood  and  Sons,  Wood  Green. — Price  List  of  Peat,  Sand,  Leaf-mould, 
Rockery  Stone,  Kfc.,  Sfc. 

Beck  and  Company,  130,  Great  Suffolk  Street,  Southwark. — Hot- 
water  Healing  Apparatus  and  Sanitary  Fittings. 

Liverpool  Horticultural  Company,  Gaknton,  Liverpool. — “ Pcreival ” 
Collection  of  Orchids. 

T.  W.  Edmunds,  Wkhterham,  Kent. — Vegetable,  F lower , anil  Agricultural 
Seeds. 

Charles  Sharpe,  Sleaford,  Lincolnshire. — Seed,  List,  188(5. 

W.  B.  Hahtland,  24,  Patrick  Street,  Cork. — Year  Book  of  Seeds. 


fttpltes  to  <©uetics. 

♦ — 

Gladioli  Seed. — W.  S.  B. — The  seed  may  be  sown  with  a prospect  of  success- 
ful results  any  time  between  now  and  the  end  of  March.  Sow  in  pans  filled 
with  a mixture  consisting  of  peat,  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand,  in  about  equal 
proportions,  and  place  in  a warm  pit  or  house. 

Lilium  giganteum. — W.P. — The  best  place  for  this  lily  during  the  winter, 
when  grown  in  pots,  is  a cold  frame  from  which  the  frost  is  excluded  by  means 
of  covering  of  mats  or  other  materials.  The  soil  should  be  kept  just  moist 
and  no  more,  until  new  growth  commenoes  in  the  spring. 

Gloxinias. — J.  H.,  Beds. — The  roots  are  probably  in  an  unhealthy  condition, 
in  consequence  of  their  having  become  sour.  The  soil  in  which  they  are 
potted  is  probably  not  sufficiently  open  for  the  roots  to  run  freely  in  it,  and 
the  superfluous  water  to  escape  quickly. 

Names  of  Plants. — Specimens  in  tin  box. — 1,  Epiphyllum  truncatum  pur- 
pureum  ; 2,  Aischynanthus  pulcher  ; 3,  Erica  hyemalis  ; 4,  Fittonia  Pearcei  ; 
5 ; Paullinia  thalictrifolia  ; 6,  Centradenia  grandiflora.  Young  Gardener. — 1, 
Begonia  Ingrami ; 2,  Paullinia  thalictrifolia ; 3,  ASschynanthus  pulcher  ; 4, 
Peperomia  arifolia  argyraea  ; 5,  Centradenia  grandiflora. 

Capsicums. — W.  M. — The  most  generally  useful  of  the  capsicums  is  the 
Long  Red,  and  the  most  suitable  for  decorative  purposes  is  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  which  has  large  lemon-yellow  pods,  and  is  very  attractive  when  well 
grown.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  sow  the  seed  until  the  beginning  of  March 
of  either  of  the  two  kinds  mentioned. 

Late  Chrysanthemums. — Inquirer. — The  following  comprise  some  of  the  best 
varieties  to  grow  for  the  supply  of  cut  flowers  at  midwinter  : Princess  of  Teck, 
Grandiflorum,  C6r6s  (Jackson),  Boule  de  Neige,  Meg  Merrilies,  Mons.  Lemoine, 
and  Virginale.  The  last-mentioned  is  a pure  white  anemone  flower  of  much 
value  for  late  flowering. 

Osage  Orange. — G.  S. — This  tree  is  obtainable  of  any  of  the  trading  firms 
that  supply  trees.  We  found  it  in  the  first  catalogue  we  opened,  and  the 
price  per  tree  quoted  was  eighteenpence.  We  name  traders,  when  absolutely 
necessary,  but  we  cannot  do  so  in  respect  of  articles  that  are  in  the  open 
market. 

Roses  under  Glass. — G.  B.,  Canterbury. — Over-feeding  is  decidedly  injurious, 
and  as  the  roses  have  been  so  recently  planted,  and  the  border  is  covered  with 
manure,  the  application  of  liquid  manure  at  the  present  stage  is  not  necessary. 
Syringing  the  foliage  with  water  in  which  sulphate  of  ammonia  has  been 
dissolved  should  certainly  not  be  adopted,  but  an  occasional  syringing  with 
clear  water  will  be  found  highly  beneficial  to  the  plants. 

Pot  Vines. — Young  Gardener. — The  vines  must  not  be  repotted,  or  otherwise 
disturbed  at  the  roots  previous  to  their  being  started,  but  they  should  receive 
a top  dressing  of  a rich  compost,  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  turfy  loam,  and 
half  rotted  manure.  Remove  as  much  of  the  old  soil  from  the  surface  as  can 
be  taken  away  without  any  material  disturbance  of  the  roots,  and  then  plaoe 
a strip  of  zinc  four  inches  in  width  round  the  pot,  inside  the  rim,  and  then 
fill  to  within  an  inch  of  the  upper  edge  with  the  prepared  eompost. 

Cattleyas. — B.  F. — It  will  not  be  necessary  to  repot  the  plants  this  year,  as 
they  had  a shift  about  twelve  months’  since,  but  a top-dressing  will  be 
beneficial.  As  soon  as  the  young  roots  are  beginning  to  push  freely,  carefully 
remove  a little  of  the  exhausted  material  and  replace  with  fresh  peat.  Tough, 
fibrous  peat  is  alone  suitable  for  top-dressing,  and  it  should  be  broken  up 
into  rather  large  lumps,  If  necessary,  a few  pegs  should  be  inserted  to  keep 
the  peat  in  its  place  until  the  roots  have  taken  possession  of  it. 

Cytisus  not  Flowering. — J.  B.  0. — The  unsatisfactory  condition  of  your 
plants  of  Cytisus  racemosus  is,  we  believe,  due  to  their  having  suffered  from 
an  insufficiency  of  water  at  the  roots  a short  time  since.  When  large  plants 
are  kept  in  comparatively  small  pots,  as  in  the  case  of  those  under  your 
charge,  they  require  liberal  supplies  of  water  at  the  roots  when  coming  into 
bloom,  and  suffer  severely  when  the  soil  is  allowed  to  become  dust  dry  even 
for  a short  period. 

Violets  not  Flowering. — C.  B.  writes  : “ I should  be  much  obliged  if  any  of 
the  readers  of  the  Gardeners’  Magazine  could  tell  me  why  it  is  that  my 
violets  are  not  flowering  satisfactorily.  The  variety  is  Victoria  Regina,  and 
the  plants  are  in  pots.  They  were  grown  all  last  year  in  pots,  and  in  October 
they  were  placed  in  a cold  frame.  From  this  structure  they  were  removed 
in  the  early  part  of  December  to  a warm  greenhouse  and  put  on  a shelf  near 
the  glass.  The  plants  are  producing  large  numbers  of  buds,  but  instead  of 
their  expanding  they  wither,  and  we  therefore  are  unable  to  obtain  any 
flowers.  I shall,  of  oourse,  be  glad  of  advice  as  early  as  possible.’’ 

Begonias. — K. — The  tubers  may  be  started  in  either  pots  or  boxes,  but  if 
the  varieties  are  named  it  will  be  preferable  to  put  them  in  pots,  because  of 
the  difficulty  in  keeping  them  separate  when  started  in  boxes.  If  you  decide 
to  start  them  in  pots  put  the  medium-sized  tubers  in  three  inch  and  the  large 
ones  in  fivo  inch  pots,  as  a great  bulk  of  soil  about  them  previous  to  thoir 
commencing  to  grow  vigorously  is  decidedly  injurious.  Fill  the  pots  to  fully 
one-third  their  depth  with  crocks,  and  use  a mixture  consisting  of  loam,  leaf- 
mould,  and  sand.  Place  them  where  they  will  have  the  assistance  of  a 
temperature  of  about  GSdeg.,  and  give  sufficient  water  to  maintain  the  soil  iu 
a nice  moist  state.  A rather  liberal  degree  of  atmospherio  humidity  will  be 
highly  beneficial  after  they  begin  to  grow. 

Potato  grafting. — Mr.  W.  Bemrose  writos  to  inquire  if  any  of  the  hybrid 
potatoes  raised  by  Mr.  Worthington  G.  Smith  are  to  be  put  into  commerce.  It 
would  bo  better  to  inquire  of  Mr.  Smith  than  of  us,  but  the  inquiry  having 
been  made  we  will  venture  to  say  that  the  “ hybrid  potatoes  raisod  by  Mr. 
Worthington  G.  Smith  ” do  not  exist,  and  aro  not  likely  to  oomo  into  existence 
by  any  process  of  plugging  or  grafting.  When  they  appear  wo  will  oaf.  our 
words  as  readily  as  any  perjuror  in  a Chinese  court  of  law,  but  wo  aro  in  no 
state  of  trembling  or  apprehension  for  tho  present.  Tho  stage  of  potato  oulture 
tho  Soiontifio  Commltteo  of  R.H.S.  is  now  in  wo  passed  through  twonty  or  moro 
years  ago,  and  in  reporting  proceedings  rogistorod  our  boliof,  as  tho  result  of 
observation,  that  tho  only  truo  word  that  can  bo  said  for  plugging  or  grafting  is, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  it.  But  Mr.  Bomroso  must  not  understand  this  to  imply 
any  kind  of  oondomnatlon  of  Mr.  Smith's  hopo  or  tho  expectations  of  the 
Soiontifio  Committee.  It  is  bettor  always  to  aoquiro  knowledge  at  first  hand 
and  in  an  independent  way,  and  this  Is  what  tho  committee  have  in  view. 
Young  Ferguson  know  nothing  of  maps  of  tho  stars  and  so  mapped  thorn  for 
himself,  and  Emerson  remarks  it  was  hotter  it  should  do  so. 
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Studies  From  Nature — Jlritish  Foliatje.  By  Tom  Kelly.  (Heywood: 
London  and  Manohostor).  In  a commanding  folio  Bizo  wo  have  hore  Sorios  I. 
of  a now  vcnturo,  comprising  genuine  artists’  skotohos  in  black  and  white,  the 
subjects  being  larch  cones,  maple,  oak,  lilbert,  and  spruce  lir.  There  is  nothing 
liko  thorn  ourreut,  and  they  promise  to  be  useful  to  observers  of  nature  to 
whom  treo  form  is  a subjeot  of  interest.  'L'hoy  appeal  first,  perhaps,  to  tho 
artistic  oyo,  but  they  have  their  uses  for  botanists  and  lovers  of  tho  country. 
Wo  can  praise  tho  drawings  for  their  happy  touches,  but  wo  are  not  quite 
satisfied  with  them.  Tho  spruce  fir  is  too  black  ; the  larch  oones  do  not  Bhow 
their  colour,  thoy  aro  too  blotchy  ; the  maple  is  delightful ; the  filbert  appears 
to  be  a poor  growth  ; the  oak  apples  are  a trifle  smaller  than  wo  are  accus- 
tomed to  see  them,  and  tho  sketch  does  not  (as  it  might)  suggest  the  colour. 
But  Mr.  Kelly  has  tapped  a good  spring,  and  we  hope  he  will  continue  to  draw 
from  it  in  the  truly  artistic  spirit  of  these  agreeable  sketches. 

Onderzoek  dcr  Ziekten  van  Hyacinthen.  This  is  an  inquiry  into  the  causes 
and  characteristics  of  hyacinth  disease  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Wakker,  of  Amsterdam, 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Corporation  of  Florists  of  Haarlem.  It  is 
a work  of  importance,  although  appealing  to  a quite  limited  circle  of  readers. 
Copies  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Krelage,  or  Mr.  D. 
liakicer,  of  Haarlem. 


©tutuaru* 


On  the  21st  instant,  suddenly,  at  his  residence,  at  Roade,  near  Northampton,  Mr. 
G.  M.  Dcnn,  who  for  six  years  filled  the  office  of  Secretary  to  the  Northampton- 
shire Agricultural  Society. 

On  the  19th  inst.,  at  his  residence,  Pennant  House,  Bebington,  Cheshire,  Mr.  JosEpn 
Mayer,  F.S.A.,  aged  83  years. 

Recently,  Mr.  Charles  McDonald,  of  the  Garden  House  Nursery,  Stokesley, 
Yorkshire. 


GOVENT  GARDEN. 

Fruit. 

Apples  ........peri-sieve  2s.  Oil.  to  3c  Oil. 

Apples, ' American,  per  bar.  12s.  Gd.  „10s.  Oil. 
Gobs,  Kent....  per  100 lbs.  20s.  Od.  „31s.  6d. 

Grapes  per  lb.  Is.  Od.  „ 4s.  6d. 

Lemons per  case  8s.  Od.  „10s.  Od. 

Pears,  DeHEert per  doz.  Is.  Gd.  „ 3s.  Od. 

Pears  per  J-sieve  2s.  Od.  ,,  4s.  Od. 

Pine-apples,  English,  per 


Pine-apples,  St 

. Michaels, 

II  JlUf  hi. 

each 



3s.  Gd. 

„ 7s.  Gd. 

Veoktablks. 

Artichokes,  Globe,  per  ilz. 

4s.  Od. 

,,  5s.  Oil. 

Beet 

Is.  Od. 

„ 2s.  Od. 

Beans,  French 

per  lb. 

Is.  Oil. 

„ Is.  Gd. 

Brussels  Sprouts  ..peril). 

0s.  3d. 

,,  Os.  4(1. 

Cabbages  

_ per  doz. 

Is.  6il. 

„ 2s.  Gd. 

Carrots 

. . per  bun. 

0s.  4d. 

,,  Os.  6d. 

Cauliflowers  ... . 

. ..per  doz. 

2s.  Oil. 

„ 38.  Od. 

Celery 

..per  bun. 

Is.  Gd. 

„ 2s.  6(1. 

Coleworts,  per  doz.  bunch. 

4s.  Od. 

,,  6 s.  Od. 

Cucumbers 

each 

Is.  Oil. 

„ Is.  6(1. 

Endive 

Is.  Od. 

„ 2s.  61. 

Garlic  ......... 

per  lb. 

Os.  4d. 

,,  Os.  6d. 

Herbs  _. .. 

per  bunch 

Os.  3d. 

„ 0s.  4d. 

Horse-radish  . . 

. . per  bun. 

3s.  Od. 

„ 4s.  Oil. 

Lettuces,  Cabbage,  per  doz. 

Is.  Gd. 

„ 2s.  Gd. 

Leeks 

0s.  3d. 

„ Os.  41. 

Mushrooms 

per  basket 

Is.  Od. 

„ Is.  Gd. 

Onions  ...._. 

per  bushel 

3s.  6d. 

„ 4s.  Gd. 

Onions  

per  bunch 

Os.  4(1. 

„ 0s.  6il. 

Parsley  

..  per  bun. 

Os.  3d. 

,,  0s.  6d. 

Parsnips 

Is.  Od. 

„ Is.  3(1. 

Radishes  _ per  doz.  bunch 

Is.  Oil. 

,,  2s.  6d. 

Salsify  

0s.  8d. 

„ Is.  Oil. 

Savoys 

2s.  Od. 

„ 3s.  Od. 

Seakale 

Is.  6J. 

„ 2s.  Od. 

Scorzoneia  ... 

Os.  9d. 

„ Is.  Od. 

Shallots  

Os.  3d. 

,,  0s.  9d. 

Small  Salading 

..  per  pun. 

Os.  3d. 

„ Os.  4d. 

Veij  eta  iii.es -continued. 


Spinach  ......  per  bushel  4s.  Oil.  to  6s.  Oil. 

Tomatoes  _......  per  lb.  Is.  Od.  ,,  Is.  Oil. 

Turnips  .... per  bunch  Os.  Od.  .,  0a.  8d. 


Cut  Fi.owko8. 

Ahutllons ....  per  doz.  bun.  2s.  Od. 
Acacia,  French  ..per  bun.  Os.  Grl. 
Azaleas  ..per  doz.  sprays  Is.  Od. 
Kourardlas  per  bunch  Os.  91. 

<l.i lias per  doz.  4s.  Od. 

Camellias,  per  doz.  blooms  8s.  Od. 
Carnations,  per  doz.  blms.  Is  0 1. 
Cyclamens,  per  doz.  blms.  Os.  Gl. 
Epiphyllums,  per  iloz.  blms.  Os.  Gd. 
Kachans,  per  doz.  blooms  4s.  Od. 
Gardenias,  per  doz.  blooms  12s.  Od. 
Heliotropes, per  doz.  sprays  Os.  Gd. 
Hyacinths,  Roman,  per 

doz.  sprays  Os.  Od. 

Lapagerias,  per  doz.  blms.  2s.  01 
Marguerites,  per  doz.  bun.  3s.  Gd. 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  bun.  4s.  Od. 
Pelargoniums,  Zonal,  per 

doz.  trusses  Os.  9d. 

Poinsettias,  per  doz.  heads  4s.  Od. 

Roses per  doz.  blms.  2s.  Od. 

Roses,  Tea  _.  per  doz.  blms.  Is.  Od. 
Tropasolum  ..per  doz.  bun.  2s.  Od. 

Tuberoses ..per doz.  Is.  Gd. 

Tulips  _..per  doz.  blooms  Is.  Od. 
Violets..  „ ..per  doz.  bun.  Is.  Od. 
Violets,  lie  Parme,  per  bun.  4s.  Od. 
Violets,  Czar  ....per  bun.  Is.  Od. 


, 4s.  01. 
, Is.  Od. 

, Is.  Gd. 

, Is.  Gd. 
, 7s.  Od. 
, Gs.  Od . 
, 2s.  0 1. 

, Oj.  81. 
, Is.  Od. 

, Gs.  Od. 
.,21s.  01. 
„ 0s.  8d. 

, Is.  Gd. 
„ 3s.  61. 
„ 8s.  Od. 
„ Gs.  Od. 


„ Is.  Oil. 

, 8s.  Od. 

, 4s.  01, 
„ Is.  Gd. 
„ 3s.  Od. 
,,  2s.  Od 
„ Is.  Gd 
, Is.  3d' 
„ 5s.  Od. 
„ 2s.  Od  , 


BOROUGH  AND  SPIT  AWT  ELDS. 
Potatoes. 

Regents -per  ton  75s.  to  125s. 

Magnum  Bonum  — _ ..per  ton  70s. ,,  100s. 

Scotch  Champion  per  ton  50s.  „ 75s. 

Victorias  per  ton  70s...  95s. 

German  Reds  per  bag  2s.  Gd.  ,,  3s.  Od. 


NOVELTIES 


IN 


POTATOES 


SEED  POTATOES  OF  SPECIAL  MERIT. 

Best  and  Cheapest  House  in  the  Trade. 

Everyone  who  has  a garden  should 

send  for  “ Fidler’s  Illustrated  Catalogue 
for  1886.”  In  addition  to  a complete  list  of  all  the  best 
varieties  grown,  it  treats  with  exhibition  kinds  as  a speciality, 
introducing  new  seedlings  of  the  very  strains. 


Fidler’s  General  Gordon, 
Fidler’s  Reading  Giant. 
Fidlek’s  Snow  Queen. 
Fidler’s  Bountiful. 
Fidler’s  Perfection. 
Fidler’s  Success. 

Fidler’s  Prolific. 

(Ail  New  Seedlings.) 


Fidler’s  Imp.  Ashleaf. 
White  Elephant. 
Beauty  of  Hebron. 
Reading  Russett. 
Reading  Hero. 
Schoolmaster, 

Early  Rose. 

Vanguard. 


Special  low  quotations  for  large  quantities. 
Intending  purchasers  will  do  well  to  peruse  the  Catalogue 
and  note  my  prices  before  ordering  elsewhere,  and  will  find 
that  they  can  effect  a considerable  saving  by  so  doing. 

Copy  sent  to  any  address  gratis  post  free. 

C.  FIDLER,  Potato  Grower,  READING. 


K 


COLCHESTER  ROSES, 


)) 


THE  BEST  Plants  at  the  Lowest  Prices  can 
only  be  procured  of  PRANK  CANT,  tlie  winner 
of  upwards  of  300  FIRST  Prizes  for  Roses  since  1880, 
which  speaks  volumes  for  their  quality. 

Being  in  no  way  connected  with  any  firm  of  same  name,  I 
must  beg  my  customers  will  address  carefully  thus — 

FRANK  GANT, 

NURSE  RYMAN, 

COLCHESTER, 

Catalogues  post  free  to  applicants. 


Essex. 


Qrrno  Vegetable,  Flower,  and  Pern  Seeds 

UU  tUO<  of  the  choicest  quality  at  most  moderate 
prices.  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  post  free.  Cooling’s 
Leviathan  Cos  Lettuce,  the  best  cos  variety  in  cultivation, 
per  packet,  Is.  ; Cooling’s  matchless  Broccoli,  the  best  spring 
variety,  per  packet.  Is. ; Cooling's  Omega  Beet,  the  best 
flavoured  kind,  per  packet,  Is. ; Cooling’s  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
Dwarf  Bean,  the  earliest  and  most  productive  forcing  variety, 
per  pint,  Is.  6d.  All  post  free. 

RDQEQ  One  °f  the  most  extensive  and 

nUOLO-  complete  collections  in  the  country.  Stan- 
dards, 15s.  6d.  per  dozen:  110s.  per  100.  Half-Standards, 
10s.  6d.  per  dozen  ; 75s.  per  100.  Dwaifs,  from  6s.  per  dozen ; 
40s.  per  ICO.  Tea-scented,  12s.  per  dozen.  Pot  Plants,  from 
15s.  per  dozen.  Extra  strong  Climbers  of  Marechal  Niel, 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  Climbing  Devoniensis,  &c.,  from  2s.  6d. 
each. 

Pni||T  TRPFQ Dwarf-trained  Peaches, 

rriUil  I nCCO,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Pears, 
Plums,  Apples,  &c.  Pyramidal  Trees  for  Garden  planting, 
and  Standard  Trees  for  Orchards.  Clean  and  well-grown 
Trees  of  all  the  most  popular  varieties. 


Descriptive  Priced  Lists,  Post  free. 

GEO.  COOLING  & SONS, 

THE  NURSERIES,  BATH. 


W.  M.  CROWE, 

BOLEYN  NURSERY, 

UPTON,  essezx:, 

BEGS  to  call  attention  to  his  large  Stock  of 

the  following,  in  small  or  large  pots,  by  post  or  rail : — 

CHOICE  and  RARE  PALMS.— The  following 
are  amongst  the  most  elegant  in  cultivation : Cocos 
Weddelliana,  Is.  6d.  ; Kentia  Belmoreana,  Is.  6d. ; K. 
Fosteriana,  Is.  6d.  ; Geonoma  Schottiana,  Is.  6d.  ; Areca 
sapida,  Is.  6d. ; Euterpe  edulis,  9d.  ; or  the  six  for  6s. 

10,000  PALMS. — See  Catalogue,  post 
/WW\  AZALEA  INDICA. — Good  bushy 

7 * /*  / plants;  well  set  with  flower  buds  in  best 
named  varieties.  See  catalogue,  20s.,  25s,,  to  40s.  dozen. 
ty  AZALEA  MOLLIS. — Good  plants, 

i \ 7 * * \ " well  Bet  with  buds.  Perfectly  hardy  but 
forces  easily.  Colours  range  from  yellow,  orange,  rose,  to 
scarlet.  Per  dozen,  15s.,  20s.,  to  30s.  See  catalogue, 
pf  /\/\  CAMELLIAS. — Best  named  varieties. 
O VT  vF  See  catalogue,  25s,  to  40s.  dozen. 

1 O OHO  PELARGONIUMS.  — Healthy 

J-  fXF  plants,  in  60’s  pots,  or  by  post,  and  fully 

described  in  catalogue.  Twelve  show  and  decorative 
varieties,  5s.;  newer,  7s.  6d.  and  10s.  dozen.  Should  be 
potted  at  once  to  make  grand  stuff  for  next  spring. 

OOO  — ®ee  Catalogue. 

2,000 

it 


TREE  C AR  NATIONS.— See 

Catalogue. 

, AAA  BORDER  CARNATIONS.  — See 

<3 1 U vF  \ r Catalogue. 

Q AAA  SHOW  CARNATIONS  and  PICO- 
O.vl/U  TEES— See  Catalogue. 

1UBEROSES. — See  Catalogue. 


T 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  (Old  and  New).— See 

Catalogue. 

ZONAL  GERANIUMS  for  Pot  Culture.  All 
the  best  in  cultivation. — See  Catalogue. 

1 A AAA  TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS  ; dry 

roots;  travel  well. — See  Catalogue. 


5000 


GLOXINIAS.— See  Catalogue. 


~i  AAA  CLIMBERS  (Stove  and  Greenhouse). 

Xivrx/Vf  —See  Catalogue. 

j^^OVELTIES. — See  Catalogue.  . 

J ILTES  for  Pot  Culture  or  BeddiEg. — See 

A Catalogue. 

PLANTS  FOR  IMMEDIATE  EFFECT,  and 

for  flowering  during  winter.  I make  a specialty  of 
collections  in  5-inch  and  larger  pots,  at  21s.,  42s.,  63s.,  up  to 
ten  guineas,  consisting  of  Azaleas,  Abutilons,  Camellias, 
Bouvardias,  Tree  Carnations,  Gardenias,  Marguerites, 
Salvias,  Chrysanthemums.  Ericas,  Epacris,  Palms, 
Dracaenas,  Ferns,  &c.  Package  extra.  Customers  will  be 
treated  with  great  liberality  in  these  collections.  Testi- 
monials received  every  week. 

NOTICE  TO  THE  TRADE. 

W.  M.  CROWE 

Is  prepared  to  supply  the  Trade  on  liberal  terms  for  Cash. 
Lists  of  Palms,  Ferns,  &c.,  on  application. 

Boleyn  Nursery,  Upton,  Essex. 


SODDY’S  SEEDS 

FOR  THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

SODDY’S  SEEDS 

FOR  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

SODDY’S  SEEDS 

FOR  THE  GREENHOUSE,  EXHIBITION,  &c. 


Spring-  Catalogue  now  ready.  Gratia  and 
Post  Free. 


Every  one  should  send  for  this  catalogue  for  tho 
following  reasons 

QUALITY. — All  Seeds,  Bulbs,  &c.,  are  of  best 

^ " quality  only. 

PRICES.  —All  prices  are  the  lowest  that  can  be 
charged  consistent  with  genuineness  and 
quality. 

TERMS.  — Special  advantageous  terms  for  large 
buyers,  convenient  small  packets  for 
small  buyers. 

FREE  All  Garden  Seeds  delivered  free  by 

np  I iwr  nV  Parcel  Post  or  Rail  (except  BeaDS, 

UtLI  V L.rt  T . Peas,  and  Potatoes,  when  alone). 

BENJAMIN  S0DDY, 

SEEDSMAN,  BULB  IMPORTER,  &C., 
243,  Walworth  Road,  London,  S.E. 


tet And  TREES  and  SHRUBS,  all  kinds. 


Catalogues  Fkee, 


GLADIOLI.  DAHLIAS. 

Direct  from  the  Growers, 

ANT.  ROOZEN  and  SON, 

OVERVEEN,  near  HAARLEM,  HOLLAND. 


Onr  special  SPRING  CATALOGUE  of  the  above 
for  1885-1886,  containing  all  the  new  varieties,  is  N O W 
READY,  and  will  be  forwarded,  post  free,  on  application 
to  our  Agents,  Messrs.  MERTENS  and  CO.,  3,  CROSS 
LANE,  LONDON,  E.C.,  or  to  ourselves  direct. 

No  Charge  for  Packing  or  Packages. 

For  particulars  of  free  delivery,  see  Catalogue. 

EARLY  ORDERS  RESPECTFULLY  REQUESTED. 


/GREENHOUSES  FOR  THE  MILLION.— 
VjX  The  best  and  cheapest  makers  iu  the  world.— ALFRED 
PEEL  and  SON’S,  Wood  Green,  London  ; Oanonmills  Bridge, 
Edinburgh;  Wmdhill,  Bradford,  Yorkshire.  A complete  green, 
house  from  60s.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  post  free,  three  stamps. 
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THE  BOILER  OF  THE  AGE. 


WEEKS'S  patent  DUPLEX  UPRIGHT  TUBULAR  BOILER 

PRESENTS  A CAREER  OF  UNPARALLELED  ACHIEVEMENTS. 


UPWARDS  OF  3,500  IN  OPERATION. 

A guarantee  for  ten  years  (subject  to  the  usual  printed  conditions)  given  with  every  Duplex  Boiler  fixed  by  J.  Weeks  and  Co. 

Full  Particulars  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  (13tii  Edition)  Post  Free. 

Address — 

J.  WEEKS  and  CO.,  Horticultural  Engineers,  KING’S  ROAD,  CHELSEA.  S.W. 


Greenhouses 

OF  EVERY  KIND 

Designed,  Erected,  and  Heated. 


Constructed  so  as  to  obtain,  with 
the  least  obstruction  to  light  and 
sun,  the  greatest  strength  and 
rigidity,  at  prices  which,  owing 
to  unusual  facilities,  defy  com- 
petition. 

Gentlemen  will  do  well  to  obtain  an  Estimate  from  us  (for  which  no  charge  is  made ) before  'placing  their  orders  elsewhere. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  FREE. 

Richly  Illustrated  Catalogue,  containing  over  60  Plates  of  Winter  Gardens,  Conservatories,  Vineries,  Plant  Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  &c.,  recently  erected 

by  M.  and  Co.,  for  24  stamps. 

MESSENGER  and  COMPANY,  LOUGHBOROUGH. 


S.  OWENS  and  CO.,  Hydraulic  Engineers, 

WHITEFRIARS  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Deep-well  PumpB,  tor 
Hand,  Horse,  or 
Steam  Power. 


THE  IMPEOVED  SELF-ACTING  HYDRAULIC  RAM. 

This  useful  self-acting  Apparatus,  which  works  day  and  night  without  needing  attention,  will  raise  water 
to  any  height  or  distance,  without  cost  for  labour  or  motive  power,  where  a few  feet  faU  can  be  obtained, 
and  is  suited  for  supplying  Public  or  Private  Establishments,  Farm  Buildings,  Railway  Stations,  Ac. 


No.  88.  Portable  Pump 
for  emptying  Manure 
Tanks,  Cesspools,  dtc. 
with  flexible  Suction 
and  Strainer. 


No.  4.  Cast-Iron 
Yard,  Farm,  and 
Cottage  Pumps. 

68b. 


No.  50.  Double-barrel  Farm  Fire  Engine  or  Liquid  Manure  Distributor,  from  8-ln.  to 

6-in.  barrels. 

No.  46*.  Double-action  Portable  Force  pump,  or  Barrow,  for  Garden  nse. 

No.  64n,  The  CA88IOBURY  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER,  as  designed  for  the  Earl  of 
Essex. 


No.  48a.  Galvanized  Swing  Water  Carriers,  containing  24,  86,  and  60  gallons. 

No.  49.  Garden  Engines,  all  sizes,  in  Oak  or  Galvanized  Iron  Tubs. 

No.  69b.  Improved  Hose  Reels  for  Coiling  Hose. 

No.  54a.  Brigade  or  Mansion  Fire  Engines,  In  Galvanized  [Iron  Tanks,  on  wheels,  with 
Hose  Pipes  and  Appurtenances  complete. 


8.OWIN6  ana  Co.,  manufacture  and  ereot  every  description  of  Hydraulio  and  General  Engineers’  Work  for  Mansions,  Farms,  &o.,  comprising 
Pumps  Turbines,  Water  Wheels,  Farming  Apparatus,  Baths,  Drying  Closets,  Gas  Works,  Apparatus  for  Liquid  Manure  Distribution,  Fire  Mains. 
Hose  Hydrants.  Pipes,  *0.,  &o.  Particulars  taken  in  any  part  of  the.  Country.  Plans  and  Estimates  given.  RlustrateA  Catalogues  can  be  had  on  app'icatun. 


CLASS  I GLASSII 

01  LASS  for  Greenhouses,  Orchard  Houses, 
f Consorvotorios,  Pit  Frames,  Ac.  AIho  White 
I ead,  Paints,  Oils,  and  Colours  of  ovory  description. 
Aquariums,  Fern  Casos.  Olochos  and  Propagating 
Glasses.  Zinc  Hand  Frames. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  on  application. 


JAMES  PHILLIPS  & CO., 

6 and  7,  HALF  MOON  8TREET,  BT8H0P80ATK 
ST.  WITHOUT,  London,  K.O. 

(Established  60  years.) 


mTRFF  Oil  insecticide 

I [ILL  UIL.  (Soluble  in  Water) 

Effectually  clears  all  Insects  and  Parasites  from  tho  Hoots 
or  Eolingo  of  trees  ami  Plants.  Kills  all  Voflotablo  Grubs, 
Turnip  Fly,  tiro.  Cures  Mildew  ami  Bliflbt*  Clears  Grapes 
from  Moaly  Bug,  &c.,  ami  makes  a flood  Winter  Drossiofl. 
Of  all  Soodsmon  and  Chemists,  1/(1,  2/d,  4/6  a bottle.  Per  post 
8d.  extra.  Per  gallon  12/6,  or  less  In  larger  quantities. 
Pamphlet,**  Fir  lYeo  Oil,”  and  tt«  apiduiafciow  mml  free  la 
any  addi'SHH,  by  tho  Manufacturer,  E.  GRIFFITHS  HUGHES, 
MANCHESTER.  Wholesale  from  Hoopf.u  ami  Co.  ; Conuv, 
Ho  PR  H,  Fowlrr,  ami  Co.  ; 0.  E.  Osman  and  Co.  ; ami  all  the 
London  Hood  Merchants  and  Wholosalo  ^ Patou t Medicine 
Houses. 
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Royal  horticultural  society, 

j SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  S.W. 

NOTICE.— COMMITTEE  MEETINGS,  Fruit  and  Floral,  at  Eleven,  a.m..  in  tlieConser- 
vatory  ; SoieutiHo  at  One  p.m.,  in  tlio  Lindloy  Library,  on  TUESDAY  next,  February  9. 
ANNUAL  GENE  UAL  MEETING  at  Three  p.m.,  in  tho  Conservatory. 

At  this  Mooting  Candidates  for  Fellowship  will  be  < lectod. 

Tho  President,  Council,  and  Fellows  will  dino  together  at  the  Criterion,  at  Half-past 
Six  p.m.  tho  samo  owning. 

N.B  — Exhibitors’  Entranoe,  East  side  of  Royal  Albert  Hall. 


Suction  Sales  for  tbe  Ensuing  ®5Keek. 

Monday,  February  8. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden ; 
Liliums  in  variety. 

Wednesday  and  Thursday,  February  10  and  11. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden  ; Orchids. 

Wednesday  and  Saturday,  February  10  and  13. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden  ; Plants  from  Ghent,  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Border  Plants,  &c. 

Wednesday,  February  10. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  and  68,  Cheapside  ; Lilium  auratum,  Plants,  Roses,  Lilies,  &c. 

Wednesday,  February  10. — Messrs  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  the  American 
Nurseries,  Leytonstone  ; Nursery  Stock.  (Two  days). 

Friday,  February  12. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67 
and  68,  Cheapside  ; Orchids. 

Friday,  February  12. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  the  Wanstead  Nursery; 
Nursery  Stock. 

THE  GARDEN  ORACLE  for  1886  is  on  the  same  plan  as  former  issues,  the  present 
being  the  twenty-eighth  publication  of  this  work.  It  contains  complete  lists  of  the 
New  Plants,  New  Flowers,  and  New  Fruits,  and  a Complete  List  of  the  New  Parliament. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION.— Post  free  from  the  Office,  4,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  London  E.C., 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  One  Cop y,  2$d.  : 3 Months,  3s. : 6 Months,  6s.  : One 
Year,  lls.  6d.  (including  the  Christmas  Number).  To  America,  Australia,  Belgium, 
Canada,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  India,  Italy,  Spain,  Sweden,  and 
Switzerland.  14s.  per  annum. 

SCALE  OP  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS.  — Five  lines  and 

under,  body  type,  2s.  6d. ; each  additional  line,  6d. ; half  a column,  £1 15s, ; a 
column,  £3  ; one  page,  £9. 

Advertisements  for  the  Current  Number  must  be  sent  not  later  than  Wednesday,  and 
for  Monthly  Parts  not  later  than  the  24th  of  each  Month,  addressed  to  the  Advertisement 
Office  of  the  Gardeners'  Magazine,  148  and  149,  Aldersgate  Street,  London,  E.O. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  of  HORTICULTURAL  or  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES  and 
SHOWS  are  inserted  on  the  Leader  Page  at  Is.  per  line. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  OF  SITUATIONS  VACANT,  or  from  persons  seeking  employ- 
ment, Is.  each  four  linos  (28  words),  and  3d.  per  line  after. 
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Agricultural  Grasses  have  acquired  a higher  degree  of  impor- 
tance within  the  past  few  years  than  they  have  ever  had  before  in 
this  country.  They  were  never  unimportant,  and  they  can  never 
he  treated  with  indifference  by  agriculturists  in  such  a rainy  climate 
as  it  is  our  lot  to  labour  in  for  our  daily  bread.  In  old  times,  when 
pasture  was  predominant,  there  was  not  much  attention  given  either 
to  particular  grasses  or  to  particular  cultivation.  As  scientific 
agriculture  advanced,  the  grasses  had  some  share  of  attention,  dating 
from  Sinclair  chiefly,  for  to  him  and  his  noble  employer  we  are 
indebted  for  the  first  fair  start  in  the  study  of  the  subject.  But 
within  our  most  immediate  experiences  we  have  seen  a succession 
of  rainy  summers,  with  an  accompanying  poor  product  of  cereals. 
When  the  seasons  improved,  as  happily  they  did  three  years  ago, 
very  much  to  our  advantage,  the  low  prices  ruling  in  the  corn 
market  had  much  the  same  effect  on  the  routine  of  tillage  as  the 
previous  unfavourable  seasons.  In  the  first  instance  nature  proposed 
to  man  a limitation  of  the  corn  crop,  and  a corresponding  expansion 
of  pasture.  Then  the  way  of  the  world,  which  in  truth  is  the  way 
of  nature  also,  made  similar  proposals,  and  again  by  prices  the 
argument  of  the  bad  seasons  was  forced  home.  The  returns  show 
a steady  diminution  of  acreage  devoted  to  cereals,  and  an  augmen- 
tation of  green  crops.  What  will  be  the  final  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem presented  by  agricultural  declensions  none  can  say ; but  while 
waiting  for  it  attention  will  be  given  to  pastures  as  aids  to  meat- 
No,  1,081,  New  Series.— Vol,  XXIX. 


making,  and  as  affording,  perhaps,  the  true  foundation  of  d drying, 
which  certainly  offers  a promising  field  for  increased  activities. 

That  the  seed  trade  should  watch  the  course  of  events  is  but 
natural,  and  moreover  it  is  eminently  desirable.  It  is  many  years 
since  Mr.  Martin  Hope  Sutton  contributed  to  the  “Journal  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  ” a paper  on  permanent  pastures,  that 
greatly  influenced  the  progress  of  grass  farming.  That  paper  has 
been  printed  and  distributed  so  frequently  that  we  might,  on  a casual 
view  of  the  case,  assume  that  there  was  no  need  for  further  treat- 
ment of  the  subject.  Yet,  after  thirteen  editions  have  been  disposed 
of,  the  demand  for  information  continues,  and  as  a matter  of  fact 
there  is  much  more  to  be  said  than  has  been  said,  with  advantage 
to  the  subject  and  all  interested  in  it.  For  this  and  other  reasons 
we  receive  with  gladness  a new  work  founded  upon  that  admirable 
treatise,  from  the  same  house,  but  from  a younger  pen,  and  we  will 
wish  that  Mr.  Martin  J.  Sutton’s  work  on  “ Permanent  and  Tem- 
porary Pastures  ” may  have  such  good  fortune  as  we  have  had  to 
record  of  the  treatise  by  his  father.*  It  will  not  be  through  any 
lack  of  attractiveness  that  the  new  book  will  be  neglected,  for  it  is 
the  handsomest  book  extant  upon  the  subject.  We  have,  indeed, 
some  noble  books  on  grasses,  but  this  is  strictly  au  agricultural  and 
not  a botanical  treatise,  and  does  not  attempt  to  settle  any  points 
save  such  as  belong  to  the  soil  and  the  money  that  may  be  derived 
from  it  by  means  of  cultivation. 

Many  of  our  readers  are  interested  in  hay  grasses  and  hay-mak- 
ing, and  for  them  there  are  useful  chapters.  It  should  be  under- 
stood, however,  that  the  whole  subject  of  grasses  as  subjects  of 
cultivation  are  herein  discoursed  upon  in  plain  terms,  with  fulness 
of  knowledge,  and  with  a view  to  profitable  results.  The  making 
of  the  land,  the  selection  of  the  seeds,  the  sowing  down  and  after 
management ; dhe  renewal  of  old  and  long  neglected  grass  land ; the 
adaptation  of  pastures  to  grazing  and  hay-making  and  siling,  are  all 
treated  with  sufficient  fulness  to  enable  any  operator  to  review  the 
case  before  him  and  to  form  a fair  estimate  of  probable  results. 
On  the  subject  of  silage  Mr.  Sutton  says  : “ I do  not  anticipate  that 
ensilage  will  ever  cause  hay-making  to  be  unnecessary,  or  that  silos 
or  silage  stacks  will  supersede  hayricks.  The  value  of  the  process 
from  a purely  economic  point  of  view  has  yet  to  be  established. 
Already  it  is  clear  that  much  care  has  to  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
green  pitted  provender  from  losing  some  portion  of  its  nutritive 
properties.  The  idea  that  fermentation  breaks  down  and  partially 
digests  the  woody  fibre  of  the  crop  placed  in  the  silo  is  not  by  any 
means  conclusively  supported  by  recent  chemical  analysis ; for, 
although  the  woody  fibre  has  been  rendered  in  a degree  palateable 
to  stock,  experiment  proves  that  the  fibre  passes  through  the 
animals  unchanged.  The  fermentation  also  often  results  in  a con- 
siderable loss  of  nitrogen  in  a gaseous  state,  for  there  appears  to  be 
a very  distinct  transformation  of  valuable  albuminoids  suitable  for 
assimilation  by  stock  into  ammonia,  which  is  useless  as  animal  food. 
Whether  these  losses  are  greater  than  when  hay  is  badly  put  to- 
gether in  stack  is  by  no  means  evident.  But  to  my  mind  all  the 
facts  which  have  been  disclosed  to  the  present  time  point  in  the 
direction  of  making  ensilage  tho  handmaid  of  hay-making.”  The 
entire  chapter  is  a body  of  sound  teaching,  its  general  purport  in 
respect  of  silage  being  suitable  for  summarizing  in  the  words, 
“ Watch  and  wait.” 

The  “get-up”  of  such  a book  is  of  less  consequence  than  its 
practical  lessons;  but,  as  remarked  above,  it  is  a handsome  volume, 
and  is  enriched  with  beautiful  figures  of  twenty-three  “ natural 
grasses.”  All  the  figures  are  truthful,  and  a few  of  them  are  espe- 
cially praiseworthy  as  works  of  art.  The  figure  of  the  common 
yarrow  compels  one  to  new  admiration  of  this  plentiful  but  most 
elegant  weed.  The  clovers  are  particularly  well  drawn,  and  it  sur- 
prises one  that  such  telling  pictures  could  be  made  of  such  lumpy 
things  without  some  touch  of  fancy.  But  the  pleasing  effect  has 
been  secured  in  the  good  old  way  by  simply  telling  the  truth. 
Imaginative  artists  in  the  botanical  line  may  take  a lesson  from 
Mr.  Martin  Sutton’s  pictures. 

Nurserymen  have  their  grievances.  Between  them  and  the 
horticultural  editors,  therefore,  a bond  of  union  is  established ; for  the- 
last-named  suffereis  can  tell  of  grievances  epic  and  agonies  dramatic. 
Amongst  the  grievances  of  nurserymen  is  that  of  being,  as  they  con- 

* Permanent  and  Temporary  Pastures,  By  Martin  J,  Sutton.  (Hamilton,  Adams, 
and  Co.) 
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aider,  over-rated.  By  this  we  are  not  to  be  understood  as  implying 
that  the  world  bestows  upon  them  more  praise  than  is  their  due,  for 
they  never  obtain  the  praise  they  are  entitled  to.  They  are  over- 
rated for  the  Queen’s  taxes,  the  local  taxes,  and  all  other — if  there  are 
any  other — taxes  that  are  determined  in  amount  by  a valuation  of 
property  and  business.  At  a meeting  of  the  Nursery  and  Seed  Trade 
Association  lately,  Mr.  William  Paul  spoke,  in  his  usual  prudent 
manner,  of  this  grievance,  and  urged  his  brethren  of  the  Nursery  and 
Seed  Trades  to  combine  and  work  by  united  action  to  obtain  redress. 
Then,  having  been  prudent,  according  to  bis  character,  Mr.  Paul  sud- 
denly became  imprudent,  for  he  lectured  the  horticultural  press  for  its 
apparent  indifference  to  the  grievances  of  nurserymen.  “ As  a con- 
tributor to  the  horticultural  papers,”  Mr.  William  Paul  ought  to  know 
better;  and  in  fact  he  does  know  better,  but  he  was  anxious  to  demon- 
strate his  fallibility,  and  so,  having  treated  his  friends  to  a little  sense, 
he  changed  his  course  in  order  to  entertain  them  with  nonsense.  There 
are  nine  weekly  papers,  he  says,  devoted  to  horticulture,  and  amongst 
all  these  there  is  nothing  done  in  the  interests  of  nurserymen  in  respect 
of  their  grievances.  The  report  of  the  meeting  appears  in  one  paper 
only.  Whose  fault  is  that  ? The  nurserymen,  by  Mr.  William  Paul’s 
showing,  are  held  together  by  the  finest  threads,  for  the  meeting  at 
which  the  speech  was  made  was  confessedly  a resuscitation.  The  hor- 
ticultural papers  will  gladly  help  any  cause  that  is  bound  up  with  the 
interests  of  horticulture.  We  can  say  this  of  ourselves,  and  we  can 
for  the  present  believe  it  of  our  contemporaries.  And  now,  of  our 
own  motion,  we  venture  to  advise  Mr.  William  Paul  of  a prudent 
course  of  procedure.  We  advise  him  to  gather  his  friends  together 
and  read  to  them  from  Aesop’s  Fables  the  story  of  Jupiter  and  the 
Waggoner.  They  have  selected  one  particular  paper  for  a report  of 
their  meeting.  For  the  present  we  advise  them  to  look  to  that  paper 
for  the  help  they  want.  They  may  cry  out  against  the  others  when 
they  have,  in  a decent  manner,  recognized  their  existence.  When  a 
light  is  hidden  under  a bushel  it  is,  for  all  practical  purposes,  invisible 
and  non-existent. 


The  weather  may  be  considered  seasonable.  Now  that  we  have  made 
sure  of  our  winter,  the  anxious  ones  are  asking  whether  we  are  to  make 
sure  of  our  summer  ? It  is  an  interesting  question,  and  the  strong- 
minded  ones  who  can  ignore  it  openly  might  (if  we  knew  all  things)  be 
found  weak  minded  enough  to  entertain  it  secretly.  Of  the  future  we 
know  absolutely  nothing,  and  therefore  none  can  say  that  we  shall  have 
a real  summer,  or  a summer  that  shall  be  but  an  imitation  of  winter. 
The  reader  who  is,  as  yet,  inexperienced  in  what  may  be  called  the 
scientific  view  of  life  and  its  surroundings,  will  very  properly  ask  why 
forecasts  of  the  weather  are  made  public  by  men  who  confess  their 
complete  ignorance  of  the  unfoldings  of  the  future  ? It  is  a fact  that 
the  forecasts  published  daily  in  the  newspapers,  and  that  have  in  view 
the  forthcoming  twenty-four  hours  at  the  utmost,  do  occasionally  fail 
of  fulfilment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  facts  so  often  justify  them  that 
they  are  practically  serviceable,  and  the  men  who  know  most  about 
the  weather  can  appreciate  them  and  make  better  use  of  them  than 
those  who  know  the  least.  He  who  goes  to  the  fountain  of  knowledge 
will  be  better  supplied  if  he  takes  some  knowledge  with  him.  It  requires 
much  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  art  and  literature  and  science  to 
enjoy  the  happy  and  edifying  nonsense  of  Punch  ; and  it  does  at  least 
require  a knowledge  of  the  difference  between  a barometer  and  a ther- 
mometer, perhaps  also  of  a weathercock  from  a sundial,  to  make  reason- 
able use  of  the  forecast  of  the  weather  for  one  day  only.  But  now  the 
people  are  asking  for  a forecast  of  the  summer,  and  they  tell  the  weather 
prophets  that  they  will  no  longer  believe  in  them  unless  they  tear  the 
veil  that  conceals  the  future  from  the  gaze  of  human  eyes.  The  weather 
prophets  that  are  wise  will  make  no  reply  ; the  weather  prophets  that 
are  foolish  will  be  tempted  to  prophesy,  and  will  incur  the  risk  of  being 
praised  if  right  and  kicked  if  wrong.  The  praise  will  be  more  than  they 
deserve,  and  the  kicking  less,  for  when  no  one  knows  it  is  impertinence 
for  anyone  to  speak. 

We  return  to  the  question  of  the  simple-minded  one,  Why  are 
forecasts  published  by  men  who  confess  that  they  know  nothing  ? The 
answer  is  that  knowledge  gives  men  a clue  to  probabilities.  It  is  in 
probabilities  alone  that  honest  weather  prophets  trade  ; not  in  guesses, 
nor  in  thinking  this  and  thinking  that;  the  “ thinking  ” they  leave  to 
fools  who  cannot  think.  Their  business  is  with  probabilities,  and  pro- 
babilities arc  deductions  from  large  arrays  of  facts.  Experience  teaches 
that  when  the  wind  is  in  the  north  or  east,  and  the  barometer  begins  to 
decline,  the  wind  is  likely  to  shift  to  the  south  or  the  west,  and  with  the 
change  of  wind  a fall  of  rain  or  snow  will  occur.  And  why  is  this  deemed 
likely  ? Simply  because  it  has  been  observed  so  often  that  in  the  mind  of 
man  the  movement  of  the  barometer  is  regarded  as  an  indication  of  a 
change  of  wind  and  increase  of  humidity.  Now  herein  is  the  gist  of  all 
weatherwisdom  that  is  of  anypractical  value.  Ahundred  examples  might 
be  given,  but  they  would  all  tell  the  same  tale  as  regards  the  philosophy 
of  the  thing,  and  for  the  present  purpose  one  is  enough.  The  shepherds 
and  ploughmen  and  sailors,  and  many  other  men  that  live  in  the  open 
air,  are  gifted  with  practical  weather  wisdom,  and  obtain  their  knowledge 
direct  from  nature  without  the  aid  of  instruments.  But  in  the  mind  of 
the  shepherd  who  has  never  seen  instruments,  and  the  philosopher  who 
is  in  part  dependent  on  instruments,  the  process  is  the  same— it  is  a 
casting  up  of  probabilities,  no  matter  what  maybe  the  terms  of  expres- 
sion employed  by  either  party.  If  we  were  called  upon  to  decide 
between  the  shepherd  and  the  philosopher  as  regards  the  rolativo  value 
of  their  several  methods,  we  should  without  hesitation  decide  for  the 
learned  man,  and  for  two  reasons  amongst  a thousand.  The  shepherd 
can  prognosticate  for  his  locality  alone  ; beyond  his  very  circumscribed 
range  of  hills  or  rivers  he  can  say  nothing  for  the  future  weather  ; and 
when  he  does  speak  his  wishes  may  be  father  to  his  thoughts,  and  his 


sensations  may  intensify  his  fallibility.  On  the  other  hand  the 
meteorologist  is  enabled  to  take  large  views ; the  forecasts  published 
daily  tell  us  of  the  diffei’ence  between  observing  the  signs  of  the  sky, 
and  noting  the  register  of  the  instruments.  But  while  the  scientific 
method  comprehends  this  vast  grasp  there  is  another  argument  for 
science  that  few  amongst  the  million  have  ever  entertained.  And  here  it 
is  in  the  fewest  possible  words — the  instruments  have  no  feelings ! A 
thermometer  at  32  will  make  a weak  child  shiver  and  a strong  man 
rejoice,  the  one  will  be  crushed  by  the  cold,  the  other  elated  by  the 
prospect  of  skating.  It  all  depends  ! Yes,  it  all  depends;  true  wisdom 
may  be  condensed  into  a nutshell  after  all. 

But  we  have  not  done  with  the  troublesome  question,  What  is  the 
summer  to  be  ? nor  with  another  question  that  has  been  lately  started, 
How  did  anybody  know  that  this  winter  would  be  seasoned  with  a taste 
of  real  frost  ? No  one  can  say  what  the  summer  will  be,  and  not  one 
knew  that  there  would  be  a “ real  taste  ” of  frost.  In  casting  up  pro- 
babilities the  first  thing  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  averages  prevail.  It 
is  the  lesson  of  experience  singularly  exemplified  in  the  valuable  report 
on  the  weather  of  the  past  year  by  Mr.  Courteney  Fox  that  had  place 
in  our  issue  for  Jan.  23.  In  the  summer  of  1885  we  suffered  much  from 
drought,  and  yet  we  learn  from  the  instruments  that  the  rainfall  of  the 
year  was  only  one  inch  or  so  less  than  the  average  at  Greenwich.  As 
in  one  year  so  in  a run  of  many  years,  averages  will  prevail.  The 
philosopher  will  say  they  must  prevail,  but  we  are  not  addressing  him, 
and  desire  his  immediate  removal  from  the  court.  It  must  be  repeated, 
averages  will  prevail.  Very  well;  we  hive  had  some  very  gentle 
winters,  it  was  time  we  had  a sharp  one  to  put  the  averages  right.  We 
have  had  a run  of  bad  summers,  and  a run  of  good  summers  is  due  to  us, 
for  the  very  same  reason  that  the  averages  may  be  maintained.  It 
should  be  observed,  however,  that  experience  affords  us  no  authority 
for  settling  the  dates  of  events  in  this  very  speculative  department,  for 
a run  of  good  summers  may  come  all  in  a lump  or  in  a succession  of 
interrupted  pieces.  After  seven  bad  years  we  have  had  three  good 
ones,  for  notwithstanding  low  prices  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  the  sun 
did  shine  in  a sunny  sort  of  way  in  the  years  1883, 1884,  and  1885.  We 
shall  hope  that  his  solar  majesty  will  be  respectful  to  the  law  of 
averages  in  the  summer  we  are  anticipating,  that  it  may  prove  a summer 
indeed,  and  not  a winter  under  false  pretences.  As  regards  these 
averages  there  is  a good  summer  due  to  us,  and  that  is  all  we  can  with 
confidence  say  at  this  particular  juncture  in  the  unfolding  of  the  season. 
As  we  have  yet  to  get  through  February  and  March  we  cannot  say  we 
have,  as  yet,  done  with  the  winter.  But  our  weather  prophet  says  the 
edge  of  the  winter  is  now  blunted  ; its  force  is  spent,  we  shall  have  frost 
and  fog  and  rain  and  snow  and  sleet  and  wind,  but  for  all  that  we  shall 
have  softer  days  and  milder  nights  until  spring  comes  in  to  put  things 
to  rights.  Amen  to  all  that  we  can  heartily  say,  but  we  shall  keep  in 
mind  that  our  weather  prophet,  with  all  his  wisdom,  knows  nothing 
more  of  the  future  than  Mother  Shipton’s  cat  which  had  nine  lives, 
but  is  now  as  dead  as  a door  nail. 


Trowbridge  Flower  Show  will  be  held  August  18. 

Wiltshire  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  its  exhibition  at 
Salisbury  July  29. 

Lee,  Blackiieath,  and  Lewisham  summer  show  will  be  held 
July  7 and  8. 

Scott’s  Scenery  of  the  Border  is  illustrated  in  a series  of 
drawings  by  Mr.  Orrock,  now  on  view  at  133,  New  Bond  Street. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society. — A meeting  of  the  general 
committee  will  be  held  at  the  Four  Swans  Hotel,  Bishopsgato  Street, 
on  Monday  next,  at  7 p.m. 

Primula  Conference,  April  20  and  21. — The  official  programme 
was  published  a few  days  since.  The  secretary  is  Mr.  James  Douglas, 
The  Gardens,  Great  Gearies,  Ilford. 

National  Auricula  and  National  Carnation  Societies.— 
The  schedules  for  the  exhibition  of  southern  sections,  the  dates  of 
which  are  April  21  and  July  27,  have  been  issued,  and  may  be 
obtained  of  Mr.  James  Douglas,  who  is  honorary  secretary  of  both 
societies. 

Winter  reigns  in  the  north,  but  from  the  Midlands  southward 
pleasant  times  have  been  experienced.  The  eastern  counties  have  been 
much  disturbed,  as  was  anticipated  by  the  forecast  published  January 
23.  There  are  probably  many  touches  of  winter  in  store  for  ns  yet,  but 
there  are  signs  of  improvement  for  north  and  south,  and  a burst  of 
spring  is  not  unlikely  for  London  and  tho  south. 

Glass  Superseded. — Under  tho  head  of  “A  Remarkable  Inven- 
tion ” the  City  Press  gives  an  account  of  a substitute  for  glass  that  is 
possibly  not  available  for  horticulture,  but,  nevertheless,  appears  to  be 
of  great  practical  importance.  A new  material, easilyapplied  to  framed 
roofs  or  windows,  has  been  introduced;  it  is  of  wire  gauze  of  Jin. 
mesh,  is  coated  with  elastic  varnish  to  cover  the  wires  and  close  the 
meshes.  It  can  bo  colourod  without  affecting  its  transparency,  and  is 
not  liable  to  expansion  and  contraotiou  like  glass  roofs. 

Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. — The  dates  of  exhibi- 
tions in  tho  forthcoming  season  are  as  follow:  Spring  flowers,  Roses, 
Camellias,  &o.,  March  24,  25,  26;  Pelargoniums,  Azaleas,  Vegetables, 
&c.,  May  8;  Rhododendrons,  Troo  Pa)  mies,  Vegetables.  &J., 
J une  5 ; Roses,  Strawberries,  and  Fruits,  .1  line  22  and  23.  Minor  shows 
will  be  hold  July  3,  10,  17,  24,  31  ; August  7,  14,  21,  28  ; September  4. 
Tho  great  Annual  inhibition,  September  14,  15,  16,  17;  Autumn 
Fruits,  October  2;  Chrysanthemums,  Novoinbor  10,  11,  12.  Tho 
secretary  is  Mr.  Robert  Manning,  Boston. 
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IIoktioultu ral  Club  Annum.  Dinner  took  place  at  1,  Henrietta 
street  on  Thursday  last.  The  date  originally  llxod  was  altered,  that  the 
ovent  might  not  clasli  with  the  dinner  of  it.  H.S.  on  Tuesday  next,  at 
the  Criterion. 

Da.  Hoaa’s  Gardeners’  Year  Book  and  Almanac  for  1886  is  a 
handsome,  bulky  book  containing  the  usual  budget  of  horticultural 
and  botanical  information  and  some  particularly  useful  notes  on 
“newly  introduced  garden  appliances,”  amongst  which  occur 
Drummond’s  turf-cutter,  Owen’s  spray  engine,  luglis’s  stand  for 
grapes  at  exhibitions,  &o.  The  lists  of  select  vegetables  and  fruits 
will  be  serviceable  to  many  who  havo  no  opportunity  for  making 
extensive  and  minuto  comparisons  of  the  valuos  of  varieties. 

A New  Farming  Experiment. — The  lease  of  Erst  Learmonth, 
Berwickshire,  expires  in  May  next.  After  that  date  the  farm  will  be 
taken  over  by  an  association  formed  in  the  interests  of  landlords. 
There  will  be  no  tenant,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  farm-house  will  be 
let.  The  land  will  be  cultivated  by  a farm  steward  and  hinds.  If  the 
land  yields  a return  of  more  than  4 per  cent,  the  surplus  is  to  be 
divided  between  the  association  and  the  labourers.  The  farm,  it  is 
stated,  is  the  property  of  Earl  Grey. 

Beautiful  London  is  profanely  called  “ Ugly  London  ” by  many 
Londoners  who  ought  to  know  better.  They  are  to  be  excused  on  the 
old  plea  that  familiarity  breeds  contempt ; but  it  should  always  be 
added  that  it  is  only  in  mean  minds  that  this  occurs.  There  are  two 
new  corrections  at  the  command  of  unbelievers  who  are  willing  to  be 
converted  : One  is  an  exhibition  of  sketches  of  the  scenery  of  London 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Marshall,  now  open  to  the  public  at  148,  New  Bond 
Street ; the  other  is  a pamphlet  entitled  “ The  Majesty  of  London,”  by 
Mr.  E.  De  Lisle,  F.S.A.,  published  by  Mr.  Stanford.  The  majesty  of 
London  is  more  than  can  be  mastered  by  any  average  mind  in  the 
compass  of  a lifetime. 

Royal  Gardens,  Kew. — The  old  Rockery  is  in  course  of  recon- 
struction, and  when  completed  will  have  increased  carrying  capacity. 
In  the  language  of  the  world,  this  means  that  it  will  be  enabled  to 
drink  more;  therefore,  as  a matter  of  course,  the  water  will  be  laid  on. 
The  fine  deodar  that  stood  near  The  Brothers  on  the  walk  leading 
from  the  principal  entrance  past  the  stone  pine  has  been  taken  down,  in 
consequence  of  a wound  on  the  stem  near  the  ground  line.  The 
gardens  are  bright,  and  on  sunny  mornings  sparkle  with  colour,  although 
there  is  not  a flower  to  be  seen  in  the  open  quarters.  The  winter  has 
touched  Kew  but  lightly;  even  the  great  snowfall  has  left  but  few  marks, 
and  the  frost  has  scarcely  killed  a twig  that  was  worth  counting. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

By  J.  Mardlin,  Finsbury  Park,  N. 

The  incurved  and  Japanese  varieties  of  special  excellence  for  exhi- 
bition were  pointed  out  in  the  Gardeners’  Magazine  of  last  week; 
and,  to  further  assist  the  cultivators  who  are  not  well  acquainted  with 
the  numerous  varieties,  I shall  now  give  selections  of  reflexed  and 
anemones  for  exhibition  as  cut  blooms,  and  a list  of  the  varieties  in  the 
several  classes  that  are  best  adapted  for  specimen  culture.  The  anemone 
flowers  must  now  be  formed  into  three  distinct  groups,  and  I would 
suggest  that  at  all  exhibitions  the  Japanese  anemones  should  have  a 
class  specially  provided  for  them.  They  are  remarkably  beautiful,  and 
invariably  attract  much  attention,  but  they  are  so  large  in  size  and 
fantastic  in  shape  that  they  overpower  the  large  anemones  of  the  type 
represented  by  Fleur  de  Marie. 

Large  Anemones. 

Acquisition. — Guard  petals  lilac,  the  centre  yellow  ; a fine  and 
constant  flower. 

Empress. — A beautiful  large  blush-coloured  flower,  with  regular 
guard  petals,  and  a good  centre ; one  of  the  best  of  the  class. 

Fleur  de  Marie. — Pure  white ; large  and  finely-formed ; a very 
telling  flower  when  grown  well. 

George  Sand. — Guard  petals  red,  centre  bronze  ; an  effective  flower, 
although  not  over  large ; useful  for  the  front  row. 

Gluck. — Deep  yellow ; flowers  large,  regular  in  outline,  and  with 
high  centre.  The  plant  is  of  rather  dwarf  growth. 

Lady  Margaret. — White ; a large,  well-built  flower,  which  does  not 
fail  to  do  good  service  when  at  its  best.  Rather  tall  in  growth. 

Louis  Bonamy. — Rosy  lilac;  a large  handsome  flower,  with  a fine 
high  centre. 

Minnie  C hate. — Delicate  rose-tinted  pink ; flowers  of  fine  form,  and 
when  well  grown  large  in  size. 

King  of  Anemones. — Rosy  purple-shaded  crimson;  a large  flower, 
very  good  in  some  seasons,  but  not  so  constant  as  the  majority  of  the 
varieties. 

Mrs.  P ether’s. — Itose-lilac ; a good  flower,  but  rather  difficult  to 
grow,  as  compared  with  the  others  mentioned. 

Prince  of  Anemones. — Blush-tinted  lilac ; the  flowers  large,  with  high 
centre  ; a good  and  very  free  variety. 

Princess  Louise. — Rose  lilac ; a useful  flower,  with  good  centre. 

Japanese  Anemones. 

Fabias  de  Maderanaz.—A.  very  large  and  highly  attractive  flower  ; 
the  guard  petals  are  of  great  length,  and  of  a blush-rose  colour;  the 
centre  lilac  tipped  with  white.  Very  telling  in  the  back  row  when 
raised  well  above  the  board. 

Duchess  of  Edinburgh. — Guard  petals  blush  ; centre  rosy  lilac,  tipped 
white ; a rather  small  flower,  but  very  pleasing  and  useful  for  the 
front  row. 

Mdlle.  Cabrol.  Blush  pink  with  light  rose-coloured  centre;  the 


guard  petals  ribbon-like,  and  much  twisted  and  curled  ; very  beautiful 
and  highly  effective  when  well  finished. 

Madame  Theresa  Clos. — White  suffused  or  tinted  rose;  a medium- 
sized  flower  of  good  quality. 

Madame  Bertha  Pigmy. — Rich  purplish  magenta;  the  guarl  florets 
rather  long  and  of  great  substance;  centre  rather  high;  a distinctly 
coloured  and  very  effective  flower. 

Saeur  Dorothea  Bouille. — Delicate  rosy  lilac  ; centre  very  high,  light 
rose,  shaded  white.  A beautiful  flower,  equally  adapted  for  the  middle 
or  back  row. 

Souvenir  de  V Ardcnc. — Guard  petals  rose-lilac  ; centre  light  lilac  ; a 
bold  and  attractive  flower. 

Pompone  Anemones. 

Antonious. — Bright  yellow;  a finely  formed  and  effectively  coloured 
flower. 

Astrea. — Delicate  lilac  ; very  pleasing. 

Calliope. — Rich  purplish  rod,  with  fine  centre. 

Ev,gene  Languid.  —Bright  yellow  guard  petals,  and  orange- colon  red 
guard  petals. 

Firefly. — Bright  scarlet  with  orange-red  oontre  ; invaluable  for  its 
distinct  and  effective  colour. 

Jean  Hachette. — White,  with  yellow  centre  ; rather  late,  but  good. 

Madame  Chalonge. — Blush  ; a distinct  flower,  of  high  finish. 

Madame  Montels.— White  guard  petals  and  bright  yellow  centre  ; 
distinct  and  fine. 

Marguerite  de  Coi. — Blush,  with  bright  yellow  centre. 

Marie  Stiiart. — Lilac  blush,  centre  sulphur-yellow  ; one  of  the  best 
of  its  colour. 

Mr.  Astie. — Deep  yellow ; bright  in  colour  and  of  good  form. 

Regulas.— Cinnamon-red ; a nicely  finished  flower,  useful  for  the 
distinct  shade  of  oolour  it  affords. 

Reflexed  Yarieties  for  Cut  Blooms. 

Chevalier  Domage. — Rich  yellow ; large  in  size  and  of  fine  form  ; 
very  constant. 

Christine. — Delicate  peach-blossom  colour;  flowers  large  and  very 
deep. 

Cloth  of  Gold. — Deep  yellow  ; a useful  flower  of  full  size. 

Cullingfordi. — Brilliant  scarlet-crimson ; flowers  large,  of  great 
depth  and  fine  form  ; a comparatively  new  variety,  of  the  highest  possible 
value. 

Dr.  Sharpe. — Purplish  crimson ; flowers  of  large  size  and  good 
quality. 

Emperor  of  China. — Blush  white ; distinct  and  useful. 

Felicity. — White,  lemon  yellow  in  the  centre. 

Golden  Christine. — Yellowish  buff ; large  and  good. 

Garibaldi. — Bright  red ; a large  and  handsome  flower,  with  broad 
petals;  an  old  and  effective  flower,  that  should  be  more  generally 
grown. 

King  of  Crimsons. — Rich  marone  crimson ; flowers  very  large  and 
full  ; indispensable  in  the  smallest  stand. 

Madame  M.  Tezier. — Ivory-white  ; a large  bold  flower  of  fine  form, 
and  a valuable  acquisition  in  its  class. 

Mrs.  Forsyth. — Creamy  white ; same  character  as  Christine,  from 
which  it  differs  in  colour. 

Phidias. — Purplish  rose  ; rather  small,  but  useful  for  the  front  row 
in  making  up  a large  stand. 

Pompones  for  Exhibition  as  Cut  Blooms. 

Adonis,  deep  rose  ; Crimson  Perfection,  crimson  ; Elenore,  red  and 
orange ; Fanny,  bright  crimson  ; Golden  Mdlle.  Marthe,  La  Vogue,  deep 
yellow  ; Mdlle,  Marignac,  Mrs.  Bateman,  brownish  ; Nelly  Rainford, 
buff  ; President,  deep  rose  ; Rose  d’ Amour,  rose  ; Rose  Trevenna,  deep 
blush  ; Rubra  perfecta,  purplish  crimson ; St.  Michael,  deep  gold  ; 
White  Cedo  Nulli,  white. 

Incurved  Varieties  for  Specimens. 

The  following  are  all  well  adapted  for  specimens,  as  shown  by  the 
excellent  examples  contributed  to  the  exhibitions : Barbara,  Dr.  Rozas, 
Gloria  Mundi,  Golden  George  Glenny,  Lord  Derby,  Mrs.  G.  Bundle, 
Mrs.  Sharpe,  Mr.  Cobay,  Prince  of  Wales,  Rifleman,  Venus,  and  White 
Venus. 

Japanese  Varieties  for  Specimens. 

The  following  comprise  some  of  the  best  of  those  suitable  for  speci- 
mens : Bouquet  Fait,  Dr.  Masters,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Hiver  Fleuri, 
James  Salter,  Joseph  Mahood,  L’ Africaine,  Lady  Selborne,  Mons.  C. 
Hubert,  Peter  the  Great,  The  Cossack,  and  Triomphe  du  Nord. 

Reflexed  Varieties  for  Specimens. 

Nearly  all  the  reflexed  varieties  are  well  adapted  for  trained  speci- 
mens, the  following  being  especially  good  : Chevalier  Domage,  Christine, 
Cidlingfordi,  Dr.  Sharpe,  Julia  Lagravere,  King  of  Crimsons,  Mrs. 
Forsyth,  Punk  Christine,  and  Sir  Edward  Landseer. 

Pompones  for  Specimens. 

The  following  comprise  some  of  the  best  for  bush,  pyramidal,  and 
other  ^trained  specimens : Aurora  Borealis,  Cedo  Nulli,  Elenore,  Fanny, 
Golden  Cedo  Nulli,  Golden  Mdlle.  Marthe,  La  Vogue,  Mdlle.  Marthe, 
Nelly  Rainford,  President,  Prince  of  Orange,  Bosinante,  St.  Michael,  and 
White  Cedo  Nulli. 


Bricks  of  Cork, — The  waste  cuttings  of  cork  are  now  being  employed  for 
making  bricks,  which  can  be  used  for  walls,  impervious  alike  to  heat  or  damp. 
The  cork  cuttings  are  reduced  to  powder  in  a mortar,  and  mixed  with  lime  or 
clay  ; and  from  this  composition  the  bricksare  made  in  the  usual  way.  When 
dried,  they  are  capable  of  resisting  a crushing  strain  of  3 6 kilogrammes  per 
square  centimetre  (5108  lb.  per  square  inch).  They  are  very  light,  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  0-35. 
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BOUVARDIAS  PLANTED  OUT. 

As  bouvardias  are  now  in  so  much  request  for  the  decoration  of  the 
conservatory  and  the  supply  of  cut  flowers  during  the  autumn  and 
winter  months,  I shall  be  very  glad  if  you  will  allow  me  to  briefly 
explain  a system  which  I have  adopted  for  some  years  past  with  great 
success.  By  the  practice  which  I shall  describe,  not  only  can  plants 
comparatively  large  in  size  and  profuse  in  flower  be  obtained,  but  a 
considerable  saving  in  labour  is  effected.  The  plants  are  not  grown  in 
pots  throughout  the  summer,  as  is  usually  the  case,  but  are  planted  out 
on  a bed  of  suitable  soil  where  the  roots  have  plenty  of  scope  for 
extension. 

The  early  part  of  February  is  the  most  suitable  time  for  propagating 
a stock,  as  there  is  then  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a supply  of  cuttings, 
and  the  plants  have  plenty  of  time  in  which  to  make  their  growth. 
My  practice  is  to  use  five-inch  pots,  and  to  put  ten  cuttings  in  each. 
The  pots  are  filled  to  about  one-third  their  depth  with  crocks,  which 
are  covered  with  a layer  of  some  loose  material,  such  as  flaky  leaf 
mould  or  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse.  They  are  then  filled  to  within  half  an 
inch  of  the  rim  with  a mixture  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  loam,  peat, 
leaf-mould,  and  sand.  The  soil  is  pressed  firm  and  covered  with  a layer 
of  clean  silver  sand,  which  is  gently  pressed.  The  cuttings,  which  are 
taken  from  the  tops  of  the  healthy  shoots,  are  inserted  at  about  equal 
distances  apart,  and  when  they  have  received  a light  sprinkling  of 
water  with  a pot  to  which  a fine  rose  has  been  attached,  they  are  placed 
in  a pit  where  the  pots  can  be  plunged  in  a brisk  hotbed,  and  in  which 
a temperature  of  about  70  deg.  is  maintained.  They  are  kept  rather 
close  and  moist,  and  in  about  three  weeks  from  the  time  of  their  being 
inserted  they  are  usually  struck  and  ready  for  potting  off.  When  they 
are  removed  from  the  cutting  pots  they  are  carefully  separated  and 
put  singly  in  thumbs.  A compost  similar  to  that  advised  above  is 
used,  and  the  plants  are  placed  where  they  can  enjoy  for  a short  time 
the  assistance  of  bottom  heat,  and  a close  and  rather  high  temperature. 
They  are  watered  as  frequently  as  is  considered  necessary,  the  principal 
point  being  to  maintain  the  soil  in  a nice  moist  state  without  keeping 
it  too  wet.  In  a very  short  time  they  begin  to  grow  freely,  and  as  soon 
as  this  is  the  ease  the  point  of  each  plant  is  nipped  out  to  promote  the 
production  of  side  shoots.  The  next  shift  is  into  three-inch  pots,  and 
the  side  shoots  are  pinched  back,  to  keep  the  plants  compact  and 
bushy,  as  may  be  necessary  according  to  the  progress  made. 

In  a very  short  time  after  being  repotted,  the  roots  begin  to  run 
freely  in  the  new  soil,  and  when  they  reach  the  sides  of  the  pots  steps 
are  taken  for  planting  them  out,  thus  breaking  away  from  the  practice 
adopted  by  the  majority  of  cultivators.  A mild  hotbed  is  made  up  in 
a two-light  frame,  and  as  soon  as  the  heat  has  declined  to  about 
70  deg.  the  bed  is  covered  to  a depth  of  eighteen  inches  with  a light 
rich  compost.  In  a short  time  after  the  formation  of  the  bed  of  soil 
the  plants  are  put  out  at  equal  distances  apart,  and  receive  a moderate 
watering  to  settle  the  soil  about  them,  tepid  water  being  used.  The 
pit  is  kept  rather  close  and  the  plants  screened  from  the  sun,  but  a 
little  air  is  admitted  at  the  back  both  night  and  day,  to  allow  the  steam 
rising  from  the  bed  to  readily  escape.  When  it  is  seen  that  the  plants 
are  becoming  established  in  the  bed,  the  ventilation  is  increased,  and  as 
scon  as  they  are  in  full  growth  and  have  been  sufficiently  hardened  the 
lights  are  drawn  off  altogether  during  the  day  and  replaced  at  night. 
This  is  continued  until  the  middle  of  July,  when  the  lights  remain  off 
both  night  and  day.  No  stopping  of  the  shoots  is  done  after  the  second 
week  of  the  month  last  mentioned.  The  plants  are  lightly  syringed  in 
the  afternoon  or  early  in  the  evening,  and  they  receive  rather  copious 
supplies  of  water  at  the  roots. 

About  the  second  week  of  September  the  whole  of  the  stock  is  care- 
fully lifted  from  the  bed,  and  the  plants,  which  should  have  a nice  ball 
of  soil  about  their  roots,  are  put  into  six  or  eight  inch  pots  according 
to  their  size.  As  they  are  potted  they  are  placed  in  a frame  on  the 
north  side  of  a wall,  and  kept  close  and  syringed  morning  and  evening. 
After  recovering  from  the  check  received  they  are  removed  to  a light 
and  airy  house,  in  which  a temperature  of  about  50  deg.  is  maintained, 
and  here  they  remain  throughout  the  winter,  Under  this  system  of 
culture  a considerable  proportion  of  the  examples  will  be  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter  and  of  a proportionate  height.  The  varieties  grown 
are  Davisoni,  Da«zler,  Hogarth,  Queen  of  Roses,  and  Alfred  Neuner, 
all  of  which  are  very  meritorious,  the  last-mentioned  being  a useful 
double-white  variety. 

Stamford  Hill.  W.  R. 


MORE  ABOUT  LATE  GRAPES. 

After  reading  my  last  article  on  late  grapes  I felt  that  without  at  all 
altering  the  sense,  I might  add  to  it.  In  looking  over  my  grapes  to-day 
I am  led  to  think  that  much  may  be  done  beforehand ; that  is,  before 
cutting  to  make  keeping  a success,  I make  a point  of  reducing 
gradually  any  small  lateral  growth  above  the  fruit  as  soon  as  grapes 
are  coloured  and  I think  it  can  be  dispensed  with.  But  on  no  account 
do  I ruthlessly  cut  away  a lot  of  foliage,  &c.,  but  break  off  carefully 
from  time  to  time,  so  that  by  when  ready  to  cut  grapes  there  is  no 
fresh  cut  above  the  fruit  to  be  made.  To  bo  sure  in  all  cases  this  can- 
not be  done,  and  yet  grapes  will  keep.  But  I am  very  favourably 
impressed  by  the  present  appearance  of  those  which  are  prepared,  so 
to  speak,  beforehand.  Laterals,  or  rather  sublatorals,  below  the  fruit  I 
break  out  last. 

Now  for  another  wrinkle  in  keeping,  and  this  is  a very  important 
matter.  Bingle  bunches  are  the  ones  for  keeping.  Double  bunches,  or 
even  bunches  with  shoulders  on  one  side,  are  the  first  to  go;  the 
berries  are  pot  shrivelled,  and  ure  sound,  but  not  only  aro  the  foot- 


stalks, but  the  whole  stalk  loses  its  firm  greenness,  and  becomes,  so  to 
speak,  dead.  Gros  Colmar  is  very  peculiar  in  this  respect. 

Among  my  best  Gros  Colmar,  a double  bunch  (I  have  only  a few) 
cut,  and,  of  course,  grown  and  kept  under  same  conditions,  is  very 
noticeable.  Now,  strange  to  say,  laterals  of  Gros  Colmar,  Lady 
Downes,  and  Alicante,  with  two  bunches  on,  are  perfect.  These  bunches, 
though  two  on  lateral,  are  quite  separate,  and  single  straight  pieces. 
The  main  cause,  I suspect,  why  grapes  do  not  keep  is  for  want  of 
stones,  at  least  this  is  a very  early  cause  of  shrivelling.  Any  berry 
deficient  in  stones  shows  it  very  quickly,  even  on  the  vine,  not  only  in 
the  size  of  berries,  but  also  for  the  shrivel.  Take  an  Alicante  berry, 
with,  say,  wo  or  even  three  stones,  and  then  how  quickly  the  fault  will 
show  itself  on  the  side  of  berry  where  the  stones  are  deficient.  In  Lady 
Downes  stoneless  berries,  the  small  ones  go  even  quicker  than  Alicante. 
All  the  above  remarks  are  sufficiently  simple,  but  how  much  lies  in  them 
I will  leave  for  your  observant  readers  and  practical  men  to  note, 
always  supposing  we  must  wait  for  something  new  before  writing— 
I fear  we  must  wait  long. 

Another  note  I make  here  is  that  it  is  not  the  strongest  lateral  that 
produces  the  best  keeping  bunch ; but  in  all  cases  it  is  the  bunch  with 
the  strongest  footstalk  that  keeps  the  longest.  I have  so  far  confined 
my  keeping  remarks  to  the  shrivel,  because  in  a well-kept  grape-room 
there  should  be  no  decay  or  rotten  berries,  or  at  least  but  very  few. 
Decay  on  this  head  would  show  at  once  a defect  either  in  ventilation  or 
heating,  or  perhaps  both.  Until  this  season  I have  been  doubtful  of 
keeping  grapes  with  wood  in  the  wrong  end  ; now  I am  fully  convinced 
for  all  practical  purposes  one  end  is  quite  equal  to  the  other,  This  is 
worth  knowing  as  it  sometimes  happens  in  Alicante  and  Lady  Downes 
there  is  not  length  of  wood  to  allow  grapes  to  hang  clear.  My  grapes 
are  kept  in  nearly  dark  rooms,  but  well  ventilated.  Observations 
proved  last  year  that  grapes,  especially  Gros  Colmar,  kept  the  worst, 
and  certainly  lost  colour  when  exposed  to  the  light  and  sun.  This  is 
my  experience.  I admit  I saw  last  February  a quantity  that  were 
being  kept  in  the  light,  but  the  result  was  noted,  and  this  year  the 
same  man  has  altered  his  plan. 

The  advantages  of  clearing  vines  early  are  many,  providing  a suit- 
able place  is  provided  to  keep  the  grapes.  All  my  observations  prove 
that  grapes  are  kept  quite  as  well  in  the  room  as  on  the  vine  ; this  say 
up  to  Christmas  ; after  then  the  comparison  is  nowhere,  it  being  all  on 
one  side.  Let  me  here  state  that  it  is  only  folly  to  attempt  keeping, 
for  any  length  of  time,  faulty  bunches — that  is  bunches,  with  decaying 
berries.  If  grapes  are  sound  and  well  done,  they  should  be  as  good  in 
March  and  April  as  at  Christmas.  To  prove  what  I mean,  say  in  my 
stock  of  1,000  bunches  in  hand  to-day,  they  will,  unless  my  market  calls 
for  them,  be  in  hand  in  March  in  their  entirety.  To  meet  a few  press- 
ing demands,  I have  sent  a few  away,  but  then  these  if  not  the  best 
are,  you  may  be  sure,  not  the  worst,  the  latter  as  I have  before  said, 
being  the  last  to  be  sold.  The  grape-rooms,  or  rather  what  I call  the 
picture  gallery,  is  just  now  my  hobby,  and  yet  is  the  admiration  of  my 
friends  and  visitors  in  these  dull,  rough,  wintry  days. 

West  Lynn.  Stephen  Castle. 


CANNAS  AS  POT  PLANTS. 

By  M.  Jean  Sisley,  Lyons. 

Several  years  ago  I related  in  the  Gardeners’  Magazine  the  history 
of  the  Cannas.  Since  then  it  has  been  more  cultivated  in  private 
gardens,  but  not,  in  my  opinion,  as  much  as  it  deserves. 

Several  very  fine  varieties  have  been  raised,  particularly  in  our 
neighbourhood ; and,  what  is  worth  noticing,  from  very  tall  plants,  by 
artificial  fecundation  they  have  been  very  much  reduced  in  height, 
and  the  flowers  increased  in  size  and  in  quantity. 

The  old  tall  varieties  are  still  very  worthy  of  attention  as  orna- 
mental plants  for  the  open  border,  but  the  new  dwarf  varieties  are 
very  fine  for  pot  plants  for  indoor  decoration,  as  by  their  foliage  and 
blooms  they  contrast  with  all  others. 

These  new  dwarf  cannas  have  been  raised  by  Crozy,  of  Lyons,  who 
devoted  himself  to  their  fecundation  since  18-4-6,  when  they  were  intro- 
duced from  Brazil.  He  has  now  five  very  free-blooming  varieties  not 
higher  than  three  feet. 

The  cultivation  of  cannas  in  pots  for  forcing  into  flower  is  very  easy. 
Young  stout  tubers  with  a good  eye  must  be  potted  in  February  in  the 
smallest  possible  pots  and  repotted  when  the  tubers  have  filled  them 
with  roots,  and  so  on  successively  until  the  flower  stalks  appear.  They 
can  be  thus  cultivated  in  a pit  or  a greenhouse  on  slight  bottom  heat. 
But  they  require  much  light,  and  to  be  freely  aired  when  the  weather 
permits.  When  they  begin  to  bloom  they  can  bn  removed  to  the 
dwelling-house  or  conservatory,  or  under  a verandah.  Thoy  are  very 
fine  for  table  decoration. 

They  require  when  they  are  potted  continual  watering,  and  once  a 
week  with  liquid  manure. 

The  following  are  the  best  dwarf  growing  varieties  I know 

Amiral  Courbet. — Yellow-striped  carmine. 

Capricieux. — Reddish  purple  shaded  carmine. 

Berthe  Suze. — Large,  light  yellow  spotted  red. 

Commandant  Riviere. — Light  yellow  spotted  red. 

Edouard  Morren. — Light  yellow  shaded  dark  rose. 

Madame  Just.— Bright  rod-edged  yellowish. 

Olbius. — Bright  red. 

Tonkin. — Bright  yellow,  contro  spottod  red. 

Victor  Qaulin. — Bright  rod  shaded  darker. 

The  foregoing  attain  about  three  feet  when  in  (lower,  and  continue 
to  bloom  tor  a loi  g while. 

Monplaisir , Lyons,  January,  1886. 
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SPECIMEN  POLE  IVIES. 

In  tho  notes  on  the  formation  of  an  ivy  garden,  stono  was  especially 
referred  to  as  a leading  material  of  the  more  suitable  kind  for  tho 
display  of  broad  masses  of  climbing  ivies.  In  districts  where  stono 
is  costly,  the  woodlands  and  the  clearings  of  building  land  will  supply 
valuable  material  for  the  same  purpose,  in  the  shape  of  tree  butts  and 
poles,  for  on  such  surfaces  ivies  have  a natural  appearance,  and  their 
colours  come  out  with  excellent  effect,  provided,  of  course,  that  the 
surroundings  are  what  they  should  be;  and  when  we  have  in  view 
epecimon  ivies  on  poles  tho  ivy  garden  does  not  alone  concern  us, 


practice  is  the  very  opposite  of  this,  for  we  see  the  ivies  trained  closely 
to  poles,  and  carefully  cut  Id,  lest  they  should,  in  the  exuberance  of 
vigour,  show  how  free  and  glad  is  the  plant  when  allowed  to  make 
some  display  of  its  character.  It  is  quite  distressing  often  to  see  the 
ivies  in  a botanic  gamen,  for  they  are  generally  trained  to  slender  poles, 
and  made  to  look  as  lean  as  possible,  as  though  the  science  of  botany 
might  be  promoted  by  the  suppression  of  plants.  I could  name  one 
botanic  garden  where  the  pole  ivies  are  in  pairs,  and  they  are  labelled 
alternately  with  the  old  names  that  have  no  meaning  and  the  names  in 
tho  Hibberd  monograph,  which  are  simply  and  truthfully  descriptive. 
Here,  for  example,  is  a lean  pole  labelled  “Poetica,”  which  is  a pre- 


SPECIMEN  POLE  IVIES. 


because  such  specimen  ivies  are  adapted  for  many  positions,  apart 
altogether  from  any  scene  in  which  plants  of  this  class  form  a special 
feature..  The  climbing  ivies  make  specimens  far  more  quickly  than 
the  tiee  ivies,  but  these  last  are  so  distinct  in  character  that  we  cannot 
affoid  to  ignore  one  of  them.  The  most  striking  of  all  for  large  work 
are  the  tree  forms  of  the  Irish  ivy  and  the  Asiatic  ivy,  the  last-named 
forming  a magnificent  tree  that  differs  from  all  else  in  the  front  of 
the  shrubbery. 

There  is  a point,  however,  of  some  importance  that  should  have 
attention  where  gardening  of  this  kind  is  in  favour.  It  is  that  Nature 
s ould  be  humoured  to  the  utmost  possible  extent.  The  general 


postei’ous  label,  because  poetica  is  a tree  ivy  that  bears  yellow  berries. 
And  here,  again,  is  another  pole  of  the  self-same  variety  labelled,  as  in 
the  monograph,  “Lucida,”  which  is  properly  descriptive,  because  this 
is  a peculiarly  bright  glossy-leaved  ivy,  and  the  first  feature  we  note 
in  it  is  that  it  shines  upon  us. 

But,  passing  all  such  matters,  it  may  suffice  now  to  show  by  a figure 
drawn  from  the  life  in  an  ivy  garden  how  pole  ivies  may  be  grown 
and  display  to  us  the  beauty  of  nature.  And  here  occurs  another 
point  which  the  clippers  and  crushers  of  ivies  are  scarcely  aware  of. 
It  is  that  when  the  climbing  ivies  are  allowed  a reasonable  amount  of 
freedom  they  throw  out  flowering  shoots,  and  thus  in  one  specimen  we 
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have  the  two  forms  of  the  climbing  ivy  and  the  tree  ivy  ; in  other 
words,  we  have  the  whole  of  the  plant,  while  those  who  clip  and  tie 
severely  have  only  half  of  the  plant,  for  suppression  forbids  the  produc- 
tion of  the  crowning  glory  of  its  free  growth  and  natural  character. 

H. 


SHORT  NOTES  FOR  SMALL  GARDENS. 

By  the  Vicar’s  Gardener. 

Notes  on  Fokcing, 

Young  gardeners  and  other  inexperienced  people  like  to  try  their 
hands  at  a little  early  forcing  when  they  have  a chance,  and  I would 
be  the  last  tc  write  a line  that  would  be  likely  to  damp  their  enthu- 
siasm. I like  to  see  every  man’s  skill  tested,  but  as  failure  is  more 
likely  to  discourage  them  in  the  prosecution  of  a laudable  desire  than 
anything  I may  write,  I will  endeavour  to  assist  them  with  a few 
practical  ideas  on  the  subject.  In  the  first  place,  let  me  tell  them  that 
no  plant  or  tree,  whether  tender  or  hardy,  can  be  successfully  forced 
into  flower  or  fruit  out  of  its  regular  season  unless  it  has  been  pro- 
perly prepared.  What  I mean  by  this  is  that  they  must  have  had  a 
season  of  rest  before  forcing  commences,  or  failure  will  certainly 
follow.  When  dealing  with  a variety  of  subjects  the  treatment  they 
require  is  almost  as  diverse  as  the  number  of  subjects  themselves.  As 
an  instance  of  what  I mean  in  this  matter,  I may  mention  that  a 
peach  tree  will  not  submit  to  be  forced  the  same  season  in  which  it  is 
planted  unless  it  has  been  prepared  in  a special  manner  and  replanted 
early  in  the  autumn.  Roses  will  not  flower  in  a satisfactory  manner  if 
they  are  taken  from  the  open  ground  and  put  into  pots  and  forced 
early.  On  the  other  hand,  lilacs,  montan  paeonies,  and  double-flower- 
ing plums  may  be  grown  in  the  open  ground  and  potted  in  November, 
and  if  they  are  introduced  into  a suitable  temperature  early  in 
January  they  will  flower  satisfactorily.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
although  there  are  many  plants  that  submit  to  being  forced,  a know- 
ledge of  the  different  treatment  that  each  one  requires  is  necessary  to 
make  forcing  a success.  I have  given  these  few  remarks  as  they  may 
help  to  explain  the  cause  of  failure  where  it  has  occurred.  I will  now 
proceed  to  give  a few  seasonable  notes  on  subjects  that  are  pretty 
generally  forced. 

Forcing  Strawberries. 

Unless  a few  early  fruits  are  required  it  is  a decided  loss  to  com- 
mence forcing  strawberries  before  the  beginning  of  February,  as  plants 
placed  in  heat  in  the  dark  and  short  days  of  midwinter  do  not  give  a 
full  crop  of  fruit.  Besides  this,  it  requires  a large  number  of  plants 
to  keep  up  a succession  of  fruit  when  forcing  commences  early. 
Before  placing  the  plants  in  the  forcing  house,  they  should  be  cleaned 
from  all  weeds  and  dead  leaves.  A temperature  of  50  deg.  is 
high  enough  by  fire  heat  for  the  first  week  ; after  that  it  may  gradually 
rise  to  60  deg.  by  day,  and  55  deg.  by  night.  They  should  be  syringed 
night  and  morning,  and  in  fine  bright  weather  the  floor  of  the  house 
should  be  damped  several  times  a day.  It  is  indispensable  that  the 
plants  should  be  placed  on  shelves  near  the  glass,  for  they  must  be 
near  the  light,  and  be  so  placed  that  the  air  circulates  all  round  them. 
We  have  strips  of  wood  nailed  to  each  side  of  our  shelves,  and  pro- 
jecting half  an  inch  above  the  board  on  each  side,  so  that  the  shelf 
forms  a sort  of  tray  or  trough.  In  this  tray  we  place  a layer  of 
cocoanut  fibre  refuse  or  leaf  soil  on  which  the  pots  stand.  I find  that 
this  helps  to  reduce  the  labour  of  watering  considerably,  as  the  fibre 
holds  a good  deal  of  moisture,  and  the  roots  find  their  way  through 
the  bottom  of  the  pots  in  search  of  it.  After  the  fruit  is  set,  we  not 
only  give  the  plants  liquid  manure  through  the  soil,  but  the  fibre  is 
soaked  with  the  rich  liquid  twice  a week,  independently  of  what  may 
find  its  way  through  the  bottom  of  the  pots  on  to  the  shelf.  When  the 
plants  are  in  flower  the  temperature  by  fire  heat  should  not  exceed 
60  deg.,  and  the  air  of  the  house  should  be  kept  somewhat  drier.  I 
like  to  go  over  the  flowers  once  a day  with  a camel’s  hair  brush  for  the 
purpose  of  distributing  the  pollen,  as  I find  I get  mirch  the  best-formed 
fruit  by  doing  so.  As  soon  as  the  principal  part  of  the  flowers  are  set 
;he  plants  must  be  looked  over,  and  the  small  fruit  cut  out  with  a 
pair  of  scissors.  I find  that  half  a dozen  good  fruit  on  a six-inch  pot 
is  better  than  a great  number  of  small  ones.  As  soon  as  the  fruit 
begins  to  colour,  water  at  the  roots  must  be  given  in  less  quantities,  or 
the  flavour  will  be  inferior. 

Forcing  Grate  Vines. 

In  many  small  gardens  the  forcing  of  vines  and  strawberries  has  to 
be  carried  on  in  the  same  house.  It  is  not  a commendable  practice, 
because  if  the  strawberries  are  not  skilfully  managed  they  will  stock 
the  house  with  red  spider,  but  where  there  are  no  perfect  arrangements 
the  best  must  be  made  of  what  conveniences  there  are,  and  in  that  case 
the  strawberries  must  submit  to  the  conditions  providod  for  the  vines. 
The  first  week  in  February  is  a very  good  time  to  start  a vinery  for  the 
first  crop,  and  then  the  grapes  may  be  reckoned  to  be  ripe  at  the  end  of 
June.  If  the  roots  of  the  vines  are  in  an  outside  border  they  will 
require  attention  first  by  having  the  border  covered  up  with  a layer  of 
leaves  six  inches  thick,  for  tho  purpose  of  keeping  out  frost.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  put  on  enough  leaves  or  manure  to  creato  warmth  ; all  tho 
border  requires  at  this  season  of  tho  year  is  to  bo  protected  from 
severe  frost  and  heavy  rain,  so  that  if  there  is  no  boarded  shutters  to 
place  on  the  leaves  to  keep  oil'  the  rain  a covering  of  straight  straw  in 
1 he  form  of  thatch  will  be  better  than  no  covering  at  all.  At  first  tho 
house  must  be  shut  up,  and  a close,  warm  temperature  maintained 
with  atmospheric  moisture.  This  must  bo  created  by  damping  tho  floor 
and  syringing  the  vines  several  times  a day.  A temperature  of  60  deg. 
must  bo  maintained  night  and  day  until  the  shoots  have  grown  two 
inches  long.  When  they  have  advanced  that  much  tho  night  temper- 


ature must  be  lowered  to  55  deg.,  and  in  the  day  the  thermometer  may 
rise  to  65  deg.,  allowing  arise  of  15  deg.  to  20  deg.  by  sun  heat  if  a 
moderate  amount  of  air  is  given  at  the  same  time.  As  soon  as  the 
young  shoots  have  grown  out  long  enough  to  be  tied  down  a sufficient 
number  of  the  strongest  should  be  tied  down  to  fill  up  the  wires,  and 
those  not  wanted  must  be  removed. 

Tho  young  shoots  should  not  be  stopped  until  they  have  developed 
two  leaves  beyond  the  bunch,  and  as  soon  as  the  bunches  show  them- 
selves, syringing  of  the  vines  must  be  discontinued,  and  atmospheric 
moisture  must  be  maintained  by  other  means.  As  soon  as  a few  of  the 
earliest  bunches  open  their  flowers  the  night  temperature  may  rise  to 
68  deg.  and  the  day  to  74  deg.,  unless  it  should  be  foggy  or  wet,  cold 
weather.  As  soon  as  they  go  out  of  flower  the  night  temperature  must 
be  reduced  to  58  deg. , and  ihe  day  to  65  deg.  by  fire  heat,  and  allowing 
the  usual  rise  of  15  to  20  deg.  by  sun  heat.  A little  air  must  be  given 
every  day,  and  the  quantity  increased  according  to  the  outside  tem- 
perature. As  soon  as  all  the  berries  are  set  those  bunches  which  are 
not  wanted  must  be  removed,  and  then  the  thinning  of  the  berries 
must  commence. 

The  stopping  of  the  lateral  growth  beyond  the  bunch  must  be 
followed  up,  but  if  there  is  room  for  other  laterals  on  the  wires  they 
may  grow  on  unchecked  until  the  space  is  filled.  Overcropping  must 
be  avoided  by  removing  all  the  bunches  that  are  not  wanted,  and  this 
should  be  done  directly  the  berries  are  set.  A good  deal  depends  on 
the  size  the  bunches  are  likely  to  attain  as  to  how  many  should  be  left. 
Where  the  bunches  are  likely  to  weigh  a pound  and  a-half  or  two 
pounds  each,  one  bunch  to  every  foot  of  rafter  will  be  a good  crop,  and 
as  much  as  any  vine  ought  to  carry  that  is  expected  to  continue  in  a 
vigorous  condition  for  many  years. 

Forcing  Peaches  and  Nectarines. 

Where  there  is  not  more  than  one  house  devoted  to  forcing  peaches 
the  early  part  of  the  month  of  February  is  a good  time  to  apply  fire 
heat  to  start  the  trees  into  growth,  and  then  the  crop  will  in  a general 
way  be  ripe  about  a month  before  those  on  open  walls  are  ready  for  the 
table.  If  there  is  a good  selection  of  successional  sorts  planted  in  the 
house,  there  will  be  no  break  in  the  supply  between  those  forced  and  those 
grown  in  the  open.  Assuming  that  forcing  will  be  commenced  on  the  1st  of 
February,  the  house  should  be  shut  up  quite  close  a week  previous,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  roots  should  have  a good  soaking  of  water  if  the  soil 
about  them  is  at  all  dry.  As  soon  as  fire  heat  is  applied  the  trees  must 
be  gently  damped  three  times  a-day  with  a syringe  or  a fine  spray  from 
the  garden  engine.  It  is  very  important  that  the  trees  be  brought  on 
very  gently,  as  hard  forcing  may  cause  the  flower  buds  to  drop  before 
they  expand.  The  temperature  for  the  first  week  should  not  exceed 
50  deg.  by  night  or  day,  but  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  a rise  of  5 deg. 
may  be  allowed.  These  figures,  it  must  be  understood,  are  the  maximum 
by  fire  heat.  A rise  of  10  deg.  to  15  deg.  may  be  allowed  by  fire  heat, 
and  the  amount  of  air  to  be  given  must  be  regulated  quite  by  the  out- 
side temperature.  But  as  soon  as  the  flowers  begin  to  open,  more  air 
must  be  admitted.  Syringing  must  be  discontinued  and  a consider- 
able reduction  must  be  made  in  the  atmospheric  moisture,  for  a rather 
dry  moving  air  passing  through  the  house  is  quite  necessary  to  assist 
in  drying  the  pollen,  and  to  assist  in  distributing  it  to  enable  the 
flowers  to  set  pi’operly.  I am  aware  that  some  use  the  brush 
to  assist  the  setting  of  the  fruit,  but  I never  find  it  necessary. 
A brisk  air  moving  through  the  house  and  a rap  or  two 
with  the  hand  on  the  trellis  to  which  the  trees  are  trained 
are  all  I find  necessary  to  obtaiu  a good  set  of  fruit.  As  soon  as  the 
fruit  is  set  a day  temperature  of  60  deg.,  and  the  night  50,  with  the 
assistance  of  an  increase  with  seasonable  sunshine,  will  be  sufficient 
to  bring  the  crop  to  maturity  in  due  time.  But  as  the  season  advances 
there  may  be  allowed  a rise  of  10  deg.  beyond  the  figures  above 
given  as  the  maximum  temperature.  The  fruit  must  be  thinned  as 
soon  as  it  is  large  enough  to  handle,  and  then  regular  syringing  of 
the  trees  must  be  carried  out  every  afternoon  when  the  house  is  closed  for 
the  night.  The  borders  will,  as  a matter  of  course,  require  watering, 
and  when  moisture  is  given  a sufficient  quantity  should  be  applied  to 
thoroughly  soak  the  soil  10  inches  to  12  inches  deep.  Old  trees  par- 
ticularly are  much  benefited  by  having  a thick  mulch  of  rotten  manure 
laid  on  the  surface  over  the  roots.  This  should  be  laid  on  as  soon  as 
the  fruit  is  set.  Vigorous-growing  trees  will  make  more  growth  than 
can  be  found  room  for  on  the  walls  or  trellis,  and  the  weakest  shoots 
should  be  removed,  while  the  strongest  and  best  placed  branches  must 
be  carefully  tied  or  nailed  in.  If  green  or  black  fly  should  attack  the 
trees  an  offort  must  be  made  to  destroy  them  with  soapy  water  and  a 
painter’s  brush.  One  ounce  of  soft  soap  dissolved  in  a gallon  of  water 
will,  if  carefully  applied  with  a brush,  destroy  the  fly,  but  where  this 
is  not  effectual  fumigatings  with  mild  tobacco  paper  on  two  successive 
nights  will  destroy  them.  But  care  must  be  taken  to  use  a mild  form 
of  paper,  for  I have  seen  somo  serious  mischief  done  with  the  cheap 
stuff  sold  as  the  genuine  article. 


Purloining  Postmen  appear  to  bo  increasing  in  number,  com- 
plaints of  the  loss  of  letters  containing  postal  orders  and  other  forms 
of  paper  money  having  of  late  been  more  thau  usually  frequent.  The 
metropolis  appears  to  be  especially  troubled  j but,  if  the  mischief  is  not 
checked  by  the  action  of  the  authorities  this  vice  will  spread  to  tho 
country,  and  the  general  confidence  in  tho  Post  CMIlco  will  be  sadly 
shaken.  Persons  who  have  to  transmit  money  in  any  form  through 
the  Post  Office  are  earnestly  advised  to  adopt  all  known  precautions  to 
ensure  their  drafts  against  misappropriation.  It  should  he  known  that 
postal  orders  may  bo  crossed  in  the  same  way  us  cheques,  and  this 
should  he  done  in  all  cases  in  which  it  is  likely  tho  intended  recipient 
will  not  bo  inconvenienced. 
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SHOWY  SUMMER  FLOWERS. 

Ily  J.  0.  Oi.AUKia. 

As  tho  work  of  propagating  a stock  of  plants  for  filling  the  flower  beds 
during  tho  summer  months  will  very  soon  bavo  to  bn  commenced,  I 
shall  probably  be  doing  some  service  by  mentioning  a few  good  things 
which  are  very  useful  for  beds  and  borders  that  can  be  readily  raised 
in  large  quantities  from  seed.  A few  directions  for  raising  the  stocks 
of  the  several  subjects  will  also  bo  given,  with  tho  hope  that  they  will 
be  useful  to  amateurs  and  the  younger  members  of  the  fraternity. 

Dianthus. 

The  numerous  varieties  of  the  Japanese  pink  are  all  very  beautiful, 
but,  perhaps,  tho  most  striking  for  bedding  purposes  are  the  forms  of 
Dianthus  Hoddcwigi,  as  they  are  vigorous  in  growth  and  profuse  in 
flowering.  As  regards  tho  shades  of  colour,  I do  not  think  any  other 
genus  affords  such  rich  and  varied  colours  as  these.  There  are  both 
double  and  single  forms,  but  in  my  opinion  the  single  ones  are  the 
most  beautiful.  “ The  colours  in  these  appear  to  me  to  be  most  striking, 
but  whether  one  grows  either  or  both,  I do  not  see  that  it  is  possible 
for  anyone  to  be  otherwise  than  pleased  with  them.  Many  fail  to  have 
these  Japanese  pinks  in  flower  early  enough  to  please  them,  but  this  is 
owing  to  tho  delay  in  sowing  tho  seed.  To  have  the  plants  in  full 
bloom  by  the  middle  of  July,  the  seed  must  be  sown  not  later  than  the 
middle  of  February,  and  the  plants  must  have  the  assistance  of  a brisk 
temperature  during  tho  earlier  stages  of  growth.  As  soon  as  the  seed 
is  sown,  which  is  best  done  in  pans  filled  with  fine  sandy  soil,  the  pans 
should  be  placed  in  a structure  in  which  there  is  a temperature  of 
about  60  deg.,  and  be  allowed  to  remain  there  until  the  seedlings  are 
potted  off  singly.  They  should  be  put  in  three-incli  pots  and  be 
returned  to  the  same  quarters  and  remain  there  until  established.  This 
will  probably  be  about  the  end  of  April.  They  may  then  have  cooler 
and  more  airy  quarters,  such  as  a cold  pit  or  frame,  in  which  they 
can  be  hardened  off.  About  the  end  of  May  they  may  be  planted 
out.  A fairly  deep  and  rich  soil  is  necessary,  for  unless  the  plants  are 
kept  growing,  a succession  of  flowers  cannot  be  obtained. 

Godetias. 

These  are  another  group  of  annuals  that  have  not  been  half  so 
much  employed  for  massing  as  their  merits  deserve.  When  planted  in 
a fairly  good  soil  they  can  be  had  in  flower  as  early  as  the  majority  of 
summer  bedders,  and  if  the  seed  vessels  are  picked  off,  the  plants  will 
continue  to  flower  until  quite  late  in  the  autumn.  I have  seen  some 
very  pretty  beds  of  godetias  formed  with  a central  block  of  Lady 
Albemarle,  and  a broad  band  of  the  Duchess  of  Albany  outside.  As 
a finish  to  the  bed  there  was  an  edging  of  blue  lobelias.  I am  quite 
sure  that  a bed  of  godetias  will  give  as  much  satisfaction,  when  pre- 
perly  managed,  as  the  best  managed  bed  of  pelargoniums.  The 
godetias  are  half  hardy  annuals,  and  the  seed  should  be  sown  at  the 
beginning  of  April,  and  it  is  best  to  sow  it  in  deep  pans  filled  with  fine 
soil,  and  to  raise  the  plants  in  a cold  pit  or  frame.  When  large  enough 
they  should  be  put  singly  in  small  pots,  or  four  or  five  plants  be  placed 
in  six-inch  pots.  By  the  middle  of  May  they  must  be  gradually 
exposed  to  the  air  by  having  the  lights  drawn  off  them.  But  at  this 
time  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  giving  them  suitable  treatment,  as 
they  will  bear  the  same  exposure  as  other  bedding  plants.  The  bed 
must  be  well  dug  up,  and,  if  necessary,  a little  well-rotted  manure  be 
mixed  with  the  soil  a few  inches  below  the  surface.  The  plants  will 
Boon  find  it  out  and  make  a vigorous  growth.  At  the  end  of  May  they 
should  be  planted  out  eight  inches  apart  each  way,  and  be  watered  if 
the  soil  is  dry,  and  if  the  weather  is  bright  a little  shade  will  help  the 
plants  to  become  established  quickly. 

Lobelias. 

Seedling  lobelias  are,  in  many  cases,  better  than  plants  raised  from 
cuttings,  as  they  always  grow  more  vigorously  and  last  in  flower  much 
longer.  The  only  objection  that  can  be  raised  to  seedlings  is  they 
canuot  be  had  in  flower  quite  so  early,  and  that  they  do  not  make 
such  uniform  growth  as  those  from  cuttings.  But  in  other  respects 
they  are  to  be  preferred,  for  being  very  vigorous  they  are  most 
suitable  for  planting  in  positions  where  the  soil  is  not  so  well  prepared 
as  it  usually  is  in  the  principal  flower  beds.  To  obtain  plants  of  a suitable 
size  the  seed  must  be  sown  early  in  February,  and  as  it  is  very  fine, 
sow  in  a well  prepared  pan  of  fine  sandy  soil  which  has  previously 
been  well  watered.  Cover  the  seed  vei’y  lightly.  Sufficient  heat 
must  be  at  command  from  the  time  the  seed  is  sown  until  the  plants 
have  grown  large  enough  to  be  potted  off  singly,  or  they  will  not 
make  strong  plants  for  bedding  out.  But  as  soon  as  they  have 
made  a moderate  number  of  roots  in  the  pots  in  which  they  are 
placed,  they  may  be  taken  to  a pit  or  frame,  where  they  can  be  pro- 
tected with  lights  in  cold  weather  until  such  time  as  it  is  safe  to 
plant  them  out.  When  turning  them  out  of  the  pots  break  the  ball 
of  soil  to  pieces  so  as  to  disentangle  the  roots,  for  by  so  doing  they 
will  be  able  to  push  quickly  into  the  new  soil. 

Petunias. 

We  have  very  few,  if  any,  bedding  plants  that  can  be  raised  from 
seed  which  are  more  useful  than  the  petunias.  If  the  seed  is  sown  in 
good  time  and  the  plants  carefully  treated  they  commence  to  bloom 
early,  and  continue  to  produce  a succession  of  flowers  until  quite  late 
in  the  autumn.  Besides  this,  they  are  not  very  particular  as  to  the 
character  of  the  soil,  provided  it  is  not  too  heavy  in  its  nature.  If 
anyone  has  a bed  or  border  in  a hot,  dry  position,  they  cannot  do  better 
than  to  till  it  with  petunias.  In  such  uosicions  they  flower  freely  with 
only  a minimum  amount  of  attention.  Everyone  fond  of  petunias 
should  endeavour  to  obtain  their  seed  from  a good  source,  for  there 
are  good  strains  as  well  as  inferior  ones  in  the  country.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  cultural  details,  the  seed  should  be  sown  at  the  same  time 


as  tho  lobelia,  and  if  treated  in  the  same  way  in  the  earliest  stages,  fine 
examples  will  be  the  result.  After  tho  beginning  of  April  thcBecdlings 
will  bo  the  better  |if  they  are  put  singly  in  pots,  and  after  they  are 
established  in  them  they  may  have  a more  airy  position  than  the  lobelias, 
as  they  are  more  hardy.  Petunias  are  strong-rooted,  so  that  it  is 
necessary  to  put  them  into  pots  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  then  by 
the  time  comes  to  bed  them  out,  the  cultivator  will  have  plants  that  will 
quickly  come  into  flower,  When  putting  them  out,  the  condition  cl 
the  soil  must  be  tho  guide  as  to  the  distance  they  must  be  apart.  In  a 
strong,  deep  soil  they  should  be  fifteen  inches  apart  each  way.  In  a 
poor  soil,  twelve  inches  each  way  will  be  a suitable  distance. 

Salpiolossis. 

These  are  not  particularly  striking  in  colour,  but  the  hues  of  the 
flowers  are  so  varied  and  quaint,  and  the  form  of  the  flowers  so  different 
from  that  of  many  other  subjects  that  a good  bed  of  them  never  fail  to 
find  admirers.  They  are  also  admirably  suited  to  those  who  have  large 
spaces  to  fill  with  summer  bedders,  but  not  much  room  in  which  to 
keep  tender  plants  all  the  winter.  With  the  assistance  of  a cold  pit  or 
frame  any  one  may  grow  them  large  enough  to  be  put  out  with  the 
usual  summer  bedders.  It  is  best  to  sow  the  seed  about  the  beginning 
of  April,  as  they  must  not  be  crowded  whilst  they  are  growing  during 
the  spring.  The  seed  should  be  sown  thinly  in  large  pans  or  boxes,  so 
that  when  the  seedlings  come  up  they  may  not  be  crowded,  because  if 
they  have  sufficient  room  in  the  seed  pans  they  do  not  require  to  be 
transplanted  into  others,  as  is  necessary  with  some  others  raised  from 
seed.  If  the  pit  or  frame  is  kept  moderately  close  and  warm  the  young 
plants  will  soon  appear  through  the  soil,  when  they  will  require  the 
same  care  as  is  devoted  to  seedlings  of  other  plants  of  a like  character. 
By  the  middle  of  May  they  ought  to  be  gradually  inured  to  bear  plenty 
of  sun  and  air  by  having  the  lights  taken  off  on  fine,  warm  days  to 
prepare  them  to  bear  full  exposure.  Salpiglossis  require  a rather  rich 
and  deep  soil,  and  then  they  will  grow  to  a height  of  two  feet,  and  pro- 
duce plenty  of  flowers  quite  late  in  the  autumn.  The  first  week  in 
June  is  soon  enough  to  plant  them  out,  which  should  be  done,  if  pos- 
sible, in  dull  weather.  But  if  the  sun  should  be  very  bright  it  will  be 
desirable  to  afford  the  young  seedlings  some  amount  of  shade,  and  to 
give  them  an  occasional  watering. 

Zinnias. 

Zinnias  are  more  tender  than  many  people  suppose,  and  more 
failures  arise  from  sowing  the  seed  too  early  than  from  any  other  cause. 
Not  unfrequently  the  seed  is  sown  early  in  March  and  the  plants  raised 
in  a warm  temperature  ; the  consequence  of  this  is  they  are  drawn  up 
weakly  and  are  ready  to  be  planted  out  two  or  three  weeks  before  the 
proper  time  arrives.  Then  they  have  to  be  kept  about  in  the  pans  or 
boxes  in  which  they  were  raised,  and  in  consequence  they  become 
drawn,  and  when  the  time  comes  to  bed  them  they  are  comparatively 
worthless.  They  do  not  recover  the  strength  they  have  lost  through 
being  crowded  in  the  early  stages,  The  first  week  in  April  is  quite 
soon  enough  to  sow  the  seed;  this  gives  two  months  in  which  to  raise 
the  plants,  which  is  ample  time  to  get  short,  sturdy  plants;  a warm 
corner  in  a greenhouse  will  afford  all  the  warmth  they  require.  As 
they  advance  in  growth  they  will  require  to  be  placed  on  the  front 
stages  so  as  to  have  a moderate  circulation  of  air  to  prevent  them 
being  drawn.  Stocky  plants  about  three  inches  high  with  plenty  of 
roots  will  be  the  result  of  such  treatment,  and  when  they  are  planted 
out  they  will  be  in  a fit  condition  to  bear  exposure.  The  seed  should 
be  sown  thinly  in  pans  or  boxes.  Zinnias  must  have  a light,  rich  soil, 
be  put  nine  inches  apart  each  way  in  the  bed,  and  be  watered  if 
necessary. 


Plants  Flowering  at  Tresco  in  September. — The  following  list  ap. 
pears  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  Dec.  26,  1885  : — 

Fourcroya  longasva  Platycodon  autumnalis 

Aralia  trifoliata  Tritonia  miniata 

Cassia  coryrubosa 
Cytisus  calycinus 
Salvias,  of  sorts 

Phormiums,  flowers  and  seeds  of  nearly 
all  the  varieties 


Banksia  serrata 
,,  littoralis 
Correa  virens 
,,  speciosa 
Polygala  Dalmaisiana 
Olea  fragrans 
Habrothamnus  fasciculatus 
Solanum  robustum 
,,  lanceolatum 

Dolichos  lignosus 
Phygelius  capensis 
Melaleuca  hypericifolia 
„ pulcbella 

,,  buxifolia 

Bupleurnm  frutescens 
Candollea  tetrandra 
Eurybia  purpurea 
Erythrina  crista-galli 
Medicago  arborea 
Diplacus  glutinosus 
Santolina  ehamiecyparissus 
Clethra  arborea 
Dodooaea  viscosa 
Escallonia  organeusis 
Psoralea  sericea 
Elaeocarpus  grandiflorus 


Milla  laxa 
Francoa  ramosa 
Oxalis,  of  sorts 
Eucomis  punctata 
Commelina  ccelestis 
Colehicum  Parkinsoni 
Agapanthus 
Neja  gracilis 
Lilium  Harrisii 
Crinum  Moorei 
Leucoium  autumnale 
Hemerocallis  fulva 
Dietes  bioolor 
Nerine  sarniensis 
,,  Fothergilli 
Clivea  nobilis 


Solanum  jasminoides 
MandevilJa  suaveoleus 
Clianthus  puniceus 


Aloe  saponaria 
, , spicata 
Apicra  pentagina 
Haworthia  limpida 

, , semiglabrata 

,,  papillosa 

Rochea  falcata 
Gasteria  decipiens 
[All  in  the  open  ground]. 
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SINGLE  AND  SINGULAR  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

It  is  too  common  for  the  world  in  general,  and  the  florists  in  particular, 
to  assume  that  a certain  class  of  flowers  has  shown  the  whole  of  its 
capabilities,  and  will  yield  nothing  more  in  the  way  of  novelty  to  the 
endeavours  of  the  most  earnest  and  patient  of  cultivators.  Not  a few 
old  and  so-called  “worn-out”  mines  have  been  reopened  and  found 
profitable,  even  when,  according  to  tradition,  they  had  yielded  their  last 
ounce  of  the  treasure  for  which  in  bygone  times  they  were  resorted  to. 
A sense  of  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  anything  really  novel  in  the 
way  of  a pelargonium  has  had  muoh  to  do  with  the  decline  of  that  old 
favourite,  and  we  call  to  mind  that  a famous  raiser  of  novelties  actually 
threw  out  of  his  garden,  and  would  never  again  admit,  a plant  of  any 


saves  the  world  the  trouble  by  tbe  simple  process  of  destroying  them. 
Now  in  respect  of  curious  chrysanthemums  the  world  is  in  a liberal 
frame  of  mind,  and  things  may  now  find  acceptance  that  if  submitted 
to  public  opinion  some  fifty  years  or  so  previously  would  have  been 
ignominiously  condemned.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
enlargement  of  sympathy  is  due  in  great  measure  to  what  is  called  the 
aesthetic  movement,  which  in  its  turn  was  the  recoil  or  echo  of  the  pre- 
Raffaelite  movement ; which,  in  a sense,  was  an  impulse  of  earnestness  ; 
a new  phase  of  what  may  be  collectively  designated  the  love  of  truth. 

These  reflections  have  been  suggested  by  remembrance  of  several 
groups  of  single  and  singular  chrysanthemums  brought  forward  by 
Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons  last  year,  and  that  are  now  put  into  commerce. 
A few  of  them  were  brought  before  the  Floral  Committee,  but  obtained 


Mary  Anderson.  Snowstorm.  Snowflake.  Maid  of  Kont, 

All  pure  white. 
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kind  of  calceolaria,  because,  he  said,  “ there  was  nothing  new  to  be  got 
out  of  it.”  Surely  John  Salter,  the  indefatigable,  might  have  said  the 
same  of  the  chrysanthemum.  Wo  are  fully  persuaded  that  ho  did  not 
say  anything  so  foolish,  but  if  ho  had  wo  should  now  recall  the  words 
as  a text  to  moralize  upon.  Possibly  no  flower  in  modern  times  has 
given  so  many  surprises,  or  has  crowded  upon  us  so  many  novel  and 
curious  form 8 within  the  space  of  a few  years  as  this  universal 
favourite.  And  its  capability  of  producing  striking  novelties  is  cer- 
tainly not  exhausted  ; but  tho  recognition  of  such  things  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  their  existence.  When  a raisor  finds  himself  in 
possession  of  flowers  that  tho  world  will  probably  tread  underfoot  ho 


less  attention  than  thoy  deserved  because,  forsooth,  it  was  impossible  to 
judgo  them  by  any  generally-accepted  canons.  Tho  original  form  of 
Cineraria  cruonta  illustrates  tho  case,  for  that  obtained  no  special 
recognition,  although  throughout  tho  wide  world  thoro  is  no  lovelier 
object  to  be  found  in  tho  way  of  a flowor,  many  and  various  as  are  the 
subjects  with  which  it  might  bo  put  in  comparison.  It  is  impossible 
for  a body  of  censors,  acting  in  accordance  with  prinoiplos  generally 
accepted  and  understood,  to  bestow  marks  of  approbation  on  such 
things.  Individuals  may  bo  onraptured  with  them,  but  floral  committees 
must  have  things  that  conform  in  Homo  dsgreo  to  the  general  standard 
of  criticism. 
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It  is  not  for  florists  in  particular,  but  for  the  world  at  large,  that 
wo  now  refer  to  the  group  of  single  chrysanthemums  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Cannoll.  Several  of  our  esteemed  ooadjutors  have  discussed 
the  merits  of  the  varieties,  and  certainly  have  not  agreed  in  their  con- 
clusions. In  truth  it  is  not  to  bo  desired  that  wo  should  be  all  of  one 
mind  on  the  matter,  and  whether  desired  or  not,  unanimity  is  beyond 
the  hope  of  such  as  have  made  observations  on  the  contrarieties  of 
human  sentimont  and  opinion  in  what  is  called  the  realm  of  taste. 
It  is  not  to  bo  expected,  therefore,  that  growers  of  show  chrysanthemums 
will  take  to  tho  now  order  of  thiugs  with  haste  or  equanimity.  It  is  a 
largo  world,  and  there  will  bo  found  in  it  a large  school  of  admirors  of 
such  flowers  as  are  figured  in  connection  with  this  note.  It  will  be 


Mari)  Anderson  is  of  tho  Daisy  or  Marguerite  type,  with  broad  ray 
florets  and  a bold  disk. 

Snowflake  is  a single  small  Jap,  with  snake-twisted  florets  of  tho 
purest  white  ; a most  desirable  variety  for  cut  flowers. 

Saowafor/uisasmall  Jap,  with  broadish  florets,  delightfully  irregular, 
and  of  the  purest  white. 

Catherine  Wheel  is  a bold  anemone,  with  peculiar  curled  florets  and 
large  disk.  This  the  Floral  Committee  distinguished  with  a certificate 
in  testimony  of  their  surprise  at  its  distinctness  and  beauty. 

Crushed  Strawberry  is  a singular  anemone  Jap,  delicately  shaded  ; 
quite  a beauty. 


Lady  Churchill.  Catherine  Wheel.  Crushed  Strawberry. 

Lady  Dilke. 
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seen  that  in  a series  of  eight  flowers  three  are  not  strictly  single,  but 
we  may  speak  of  them  as  singular.  One  group  consists  solely  of  white 
flowers,  and  includes  a miniature  of  the  Jap  type  with  twisted  strap 
florets ; in  the  other  group  is  a beauty  of  similar  make  with  twisted 
thread  florets  of  a beautiful  rose  colour,  shading  to  white.  The  striking 
form  of  the  flowers  will  amply  justify  their  place  here,  and  we  hope  t his 
presentation  of  them  will  do  something  towards  a settlement  of  the 
question — Are  there  any  single  chrysanthemums  worth  a place  in  a 
well-kept  garden  ? 

Maid  of  Kent  is  a pompon  of  the  old  type,  pure  white  ; a variety 
suitable  to  grow  in  quantity  for  decorative  purposes. 


Lady  Dilke  is  a miniature  high-toned  Jap,  of  a delicate  rose,  shading 
to  white. 

Lady  Churchill  has  several  floral  qualities,  chestnut  or  Indian  red, 
shading  to  yellow  ; very  distinct,  quite  a curiosity. 


The  Review  of  Mr.  Johnston’s  Book  on  the  Congo  which 
appeared  in  G.M.  February  28,  1885,  is  reproduced  in  the  last  issue 
(May  and  June,  1885)  of  La  Belgique  Horticole.  It  is  admirably  trans- 
lated, and  bears  the  signature  “ D.  H.  F.” 
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TIIE  TEMPERATURE  OF  WATER  FOR  PLANTS. 

By  M.  Juan  Sisley,  Lyons. 

I have  read  all  that  Las  yet  been  eaid  in  tbe  pages  of  the  Revue 
Horticole  on  tbe  subject  of  watering  plants  with  cold  water,  as  opposed 
to  the  idea  that  has  long  prevailed  that  it  is  best,  particularly  in  hot- 
houses, to  give  water  of  the  same  temperature  aB  that  of  the  locality 
where  the  plants  are  growing.  Experiments  in  point  deserve  en- 
couragement, as  affording  the  only  means  of  testing  the  practical 
value  of  theories  which,  heretofore,  have  too  generally  been  accepted 
without  question.  Happily,  we  have  now  entered  on  an  era  of  experi- 
ment, of  verification  of  theories  by  practice,  which  is  the  only  sure 
road  to  improvement.  Credulity  has  had  its  day  in  all  things.  Only, 
so  far  as  watering  of  plants  is  concerned,  it  seeni3  to  me  there  has  been 
too  much  haste  in  coming  to  a conclusion.  The  experiments  made  by 
M.  Henri  Truchot  are,  no  doubt,  very  interesting  and  praiseworthy  ; 
but  because  certain  plants  have  been  watered  with  cold  or  even  iced 
water  for  a fortnight  without  appearing  to  suffer,  are  we  bound  to 
conclude  that  this  treatment  really  suits  them  ? I think  not.  Do  we 
not  see  cases  where  animals  and  human  beings  will  endure  an  insuffi- 
cient, or  even  injurious,  diet  for  Fome  length  of  time  without  the  evil 
consequences  making  themselves  felt  until  some  time  after  ? It  seems 
to  me,  therefore,  that  a longer  and  more  discriminating  trial  is  needed 
before  an  opinion  can  be  pronounced  with  confidence. 

This  reminds  me  that  when  I lived  near  Paris,  many  years  ago,  I 
had  a neighbour,  a market  gardener,  who,  whenever  it  rained  (in 
summer)  turned  out  all  his  hands  to  water  his  beds  with  cold  water 
out  of  the  wells.  Seeing  this  invariably  done,  I asked  him  his  motive. 
“To  prevent  the  salads  running  away  to  seed,”  was  his  reply.  Other 
market  gardeners  told  me  the  same  thing.  Evidently  the  practice  was 
the  result  of  observation,  not  of  scientific  reasoning,  as  none  of  them 
could  tell  me  how  it  acted.  Now,  what  are  we  to  infer  therefrom? 
That  rain  water  (in  summer)  being  usually  warm,  stimulates  vegeta- 
tion, and  that  cold  water  checks  it  ? If  such  be  the  case,  should  we 
not  hesitate  before  we  adopt  the  practice  of  watering  our  hothouse 
plants  with  cold  water  ? Very  possibly  they  may  not  be  killed  out- 
right by  such  treatment,  but  pending  further  experiment  and  proof  of 
the  contrai’y,  I must  certainly  be  allowed  to  think  that  it  can  do  them 
no  good.  Comparative  experiments  are  difficult  to  carry  out,  especially 
if  we  look  deeper  than  appearances  for  the  results.  But  they  are  worth 
making,  all  the  same. 

We  have  been  told  that  watering  with  cold  water  has  been  tried  con- 
tinuously for  three  years  by  M.  Rougier  Chauviere.  Allow  me  to  say 
that,  in  my  opinion,  these  experiments  are  not  conclusive — (1)  Be- 
cause, probably,  they  have  not  been  made  comparatively,  that  is  to 
say,  by  taking  plants  of  the  same  size,  and  growth,  and  same  species, 
and  treating  some  with  cold  and  others  with  tepid  water  ; (2)  because, 
probably,  the  same  plants  have  not  been  kept  under  the  same  treat- 
ment during  the  whole  of  the  aforesaid  three  years,  seeing  that  in  a 
I usiness  establishment  the  plants  are  constantly  changing,  and  new 
one3  taking  the  place  of  the  old,  as  the  latter  are  sold.  Quasi-experi- 
ments of  this  kind  appear  to  me  insufficient  to  prove  that  cold  water  is 
better  for  plants  than  tepid  water.  That  is  the  question — Is  cold 
water  better  than  the  other  ? If  it  is  not,  discussion  is  idle,  and  not 
worth  the  time  it  occupies.  Will  you  publish  this  reply,  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  stimulate  comparative  experiments,  and  a careful  and  well- 
considered  study  of  the  question  ? 

In  France  new  themes  are  soon  forgotten.  We  start  a question, 
and  then  dismiss  it.  No  conclusion  is  ever  arrived  at.  So  it  will  be 
with  the  question  of  watering  with  cold  water,  because  we  are  content 
with  assei  tions.  For  my  part,  I ask  a satisfactory  investigation,  and 
an  answer  to  the  question.  I want  not  assertions,  but  proofs.  In  all 
that  has  hitherto  appeared  on  the  subject  in  the  Revue  Horticole  there 
has  not  been  a shadow  of  proof.  M.  Truchot  may  be  convinced  that 
his  experiments  of  a few  days  continuance  prove  that  iced  water  will 
not  kill  his  plants.  I am  not  convinced.  We  want  comparative  experi- 
ments, proving  that  cold  water  is  better  than  water  of  the  temperature 
of  tbe  hot- house.  This  question  has  never  been  raised  in  the  Revue 
Horticole.  I am  not  disputatious.  I hate  controversy,  especially  when 
I meet  with  so  many  who  are  ready  to  declare  that  black  is  white,  and 
white  black.  For  my  part,  I look  for  final  results,  and  I ask  that 
the  question  may  be  answered  without  stopping  half-way  or  evading 
its  real  point.  Where  is  the  use  of  discussion,  whether  by  word  of 
mouth  or  with  the  pen,  if  this  be  not  done  ? If  the  market  gardener’s 
habit  of  watering  with  cold  water  during  summer  rains  prevent  the 
lettuces  running  to  seed,  is  it  not  a fair  inference,  if  not  positive  proof, 
that  cold  water  retards  or  arrests  vegetation  ? I should  be  glad  to  have 
this  explained. 

I will  conclude  now  by  saying  that  all  M.  Rougier  and  M.  Truchot 
have  done  proves  nothing  at  all,  and  leaves  the  question  just  whero  it 
was.  In  my  opinion  its  solution  would  be  of  great  interest. 

It  is  stated  in  the  ltcvue  Horticole  that  the  experiments  of  M. 
Durant  justify  tbe  conclusion  that  waterings  with  cold  water  are  bene- 
ficial. 1 do  not  think  this  conclusion  can  bo  deduced  from  them.  I 
have  before  cited  the  case  of  the  market  gardeners  who  watered  with 
cold  water  to  prevent  their  vegetables  running  to  seed.  They  stopped 
the  growth  in  this  way;  and  M.  Durant  did  no  more,  ns  he  expressly 
says  that  cold  or  iced  water  made  the  leaves  of  his  radishes  short  and 
thick.  Are  we  thence  to  conclude  that  watering  with  cold  water 
benefits  the  plants  ? I think  not.  There  are  two  different  classes  of 
facts  to  be  dealt  with.  Bold  water  may  be  beneficial  in  certain  cases, 
as  when  we  wish  to  check  the  growth  of  one  portion  of  a plant,  so  as 
to  favour  another.  But  to  suppose,  on  that  account,  that  cold  water  is 
beneficial  to  the  plant  itself  is  a delusion.  I repeat  that  the  experi- 
ments of  MM.  Rougier,  Truchot,  and  Durant  have  not  proved  tho 
general  utility  of  watering  with  cold  water.  They  only  show  that 


plants  will  stand  that  sort  of  treatment  fora  time  without  appearing 
to  suffer  from  it,  not  that  they  actually  improve  under  it.  What  do 
we  look  for  in  horticulture?  The  most  luxurious  growth  within  the 
shortest  time,  the  finest  foliage,  the  largest  show  of  flowers.  Will  cold 
water  give  us  all  this?  I doubt  it.  There  are,  as  I have  eaid,  two 
distinct  classes  of  facts  to  be  considered.  That  cold  water  will  check 
vegetation  appears  to  me  to  have  been  proved.  That  it  may  be  used 
to  produce  a finer  growth  appears  to  me  very  questionable,  and  cer- 
tainly as  yet  unproved. 


CANKER  ON  FRUIT  TREES. 

By  James  Douglas. 

I have  recently  been  requested  to  give  information  about  the  cure  of 
canker  in  apple  trees,  and  as  this  troublesome  disease  is  too  common 
in  many  good  gardens,  a few  words  on  its  cause  and  cure  may  be 
useful.  It  has  recently  been  stated  with  some  degree  of  plausibility 
that  this  disease  is  caused  by  insect  agency.  I cannot  think  that 
insects  are  in  any  way  the  primary  cause  of  canker ; but  there  is 
nothing  more  likely  than  that  insects  may  find  a secure  retreat  in  the 
jagged  caverns  caused  by  the  disease.  In  treating  any  well-known 
subject  of  this  kind,  it  would  be  foolish  to  ignore  what  has  been 
written  by  gardeners  who  have  carefully  studied  tbe  phenomena  pre- 
sented, and  have  made  practical  experiments  to  determine  their  causes. 
Many  years  ago,  a Mr.  Reid,  of  Balcarras,  Fifesbire,  writing  to  the 
Gardeners’  Magazine  (vii.  55),  found  that  in  a cankered  orchard 
tbe  roots  of  the  trees  bad  entered  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  three  feet; 
and  enquiring  further,  he  also  ascertained  that  during  the  summer 
months  the  average  heat  of  the  soil  at  six  inches  below  the  surface  was 
61  deg.,  at  nine  inches  57  deg.,  at  eighteen  inches  50  deg.,  and  at  three 
feet  44  deg.  After  getting  the  roots  lifted  near  the  surface  by  a 
system  of  root  pruning,  the  canker  disappeared  and  the  fruit  ripened 
well.  Here  we  have  a good  practical  gardener  finding  an  orchard  eaten 
up  with  canker:  he  sets  about  finding  out  tbe  cause,  and  appears  to 
be  successful.  Tbe  roots  are  in  a cold  soil,  and  that  he  supposes  is  the 
cause.  He  lifts  the  roots  into  warmer  soil  and  the  disease  gradually 
disappears.  The  case  appears  conclusive. 

The  late  Mr.  Robert  Thompson,  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s  Gardens,  had  studied  this  and  other  diseases  of  the  apple  and 
pear  during  the  course  of  a long  life,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  severe  and  untimely  pruning  induced  canker.  Farther,  he  says, 
“ Dryness  at  the  root  doubtless  gives  rise  to  a species  of  canker,  which 
manifests  itself  on  the  younger  branches  and  on  the  shoots.”  Another 
cause  he  mentions  is  “ Sudden  checks  to  the  vegetation  of  the  tree, 
especially  in  spring  and  the  early  part  of  summer;  derangements  of 
the  flow  of  sap  from  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold,  as  well  as  of  moisture 
and  dryness,  unskilful  and  severe  pruning,  and  vitiation  of  the  sap  by 
deleterious  substances  in  the  soil  or  subsoil.” 

My  own  experience  leans  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sole  cause  of 
canker  is  in  the  roots  running  deep  into  bad  subsoil,  but  Mr.  Reid’s 
experience  may  teach  us  that  even  if  the  character  of  the  subsoil  may 
be  right,  its  coldness  alone  might  induce  canker. 

But  the  cure  for  the  disease  is  very  easily  found  out,  for  whether  it 
is  coldness  at  the  roots  or  unsuitable  subsoil  the  roots  in  either  case 
must  be  lifted  out  of  it.  Generally  cankered  trees  have  been  established 
in  the  ground  for  a number  of  years  before’they  become  badly  cankered, 
and  after  that  time  it  is  not  easy  to  get  at  the  thick  roots  which  have 
gone  down  into  the  deep  subsoil.  But  there  is  no  alternative  except 
to  cut  them  clean  through,  and  this  is  best  done  in  the  following 
manner  : Cut  a deep  trench  half  round  the  cankered  tree.  If  the  tree 
is  large  it  may  be  at  the  distance  of  six  feet.  The  trench  may  be  two 
feet  deep.  The  semi-circular  mass  of  earth  must  be  undermined  with 
a fork,  and  asharp  spade  must  be  used  to  cut  all  roots  with  a downward 
tendency  clean  through.  Good  loam  can  easily  be  obtained  in  somo 
country  places,  and  where  this  is  available  all  the  old  soil  thrown  out 
from  the  trench  should  be  removed  and  the  loam  added  in  its  place. 
If  one  half  of  the  tree  is  done  this  season  the  other  half  should  be  left 
for  next  year  or  the  year  after.  To  do  the  whole  of  the  roots  at  one 
time  would  so  seriously  check  the  trees  that  they  might  fail  to  produce 
a crop  the  following  season.  The  right  thing  to  do  would  be  not  to 
allow  the  trees  to  become  so  badly  cankered,  but  to  check  the  disease 
by  lilting  tbe  roots  when  they  are  first  attacked. 

Most  cultivators  of  fruit  trees  are  well  aware  that  some  varieties 
arc  more  liable  to  be  attacked  by  canker  than  others.  Wellington  and 
Cellini,  amongst  kitchen  apples,  I found  were  attacked  first  in  our 
collection  ; and  Ribston  Pippin  amongst  dessert  kinds.  As  soon  as  I 
found  tho  canker,  the  roots  were  immediately  lifted,  and  tho  disease 
spread  no  further.  Tho  reason  some  persons  have  supposed  canker 
was  caused  by  insect  agency  is  that  insects  gather  and  increase  in 
decaying  wood  and  bark,  and  they  may  make  the  disease  worse,  cer- 
tainly their  occupation  cannot  be  beneficial. 

Another  matter  not  always  attended  to  is  the  drainago  of  tho  soil. 
It  may  not  be  always  necessary  to  drain,  but  it  often  is,  and  in  that 
case  the  druins  ought  to  bo  cut  three  feet  deep.  Somo  people  may  say 
better  to  cut  the  drains  four  feet  deep.  Perhaps  it  is,  but  it  costs  a 
good  deal  moro  money,  and  it  is  more  difficult  to  find  an  outfall  for 
four-feet  drains  than  it  is  for  throe-feet.  The  late  Mr.  Mechi,  of  City 
and  agricultural  renown,  used  to  say  that  four-feet  drains  would  run 
tho  water  off  quicker  than  those  cut  only  three  feet  deep.  I have  never 
been  able  to  verify  this  statement,  but  it  is  probably  correct,  as  this 
gentleman  made  careful  observations.  Tho  main  drain  into  which  the 
others  run  should  bo  formed  of  threo-inoh  tiles,  the  tributary  drains 
should  bo  two-inch  only.  The  trees  become  covered  with  lichens  and 
various  species  of  mosses  when  tho  soil  is  not  drained,  in  addition  to 
their  greater  susceptibility  to  canker. 
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NORDM ANN’S  SILVER  FIR. 

Amongst  the  choicer  kinds  of  coniferous  trees  that  properly  find  a 
place  in  gardens,  three  of  the  piccas  are  conspicuous — the  one  before 
us,  Pioea  Nordinanniana,  the  Crimean  silver  fir  j the  noble  silver  fir,  of 
Northern  California,  N.  nob i l in  ; and  the  lovely  silver  fir,  P.  amabilin, 
which  is  generally  labelled  P.  lasiocarpci.  The  esteem  in  which  Nord- 
inann’s  fir  is  held  is  in  part  made  evident  by  its  synonyms,  which  num- 
ber about  a dozen,  the  name  by  which  it  is  now  registered  being  that 
of  J.  C.  Loudon,  which  obtained  preference  in  Gordon’s  “ Pinctum.” 
When  the  cognoscenti  went  through  gardens  and  parks,  these  and 
kindred  trees  were  especial  subjects  of  observation  and  criticism,  and 
it  is  ever  a matter  of  importance  for  the  amateur  of  trees  to  obtain 
and  maintain  handsome  examples.  Nordmann’s  fir  is  particularly 
massive  and  severely  symmetrical ; the  leaves  are  in  a double  series, 


growth  occurred,  this  competing  bud  or  shoot  made  a start,  and  having 
felt  no  check,  as  the  proper  leader  did,  is  enabled  to  overtake  it  and 
dispute  its  supremacy.  Iu  such  a case  want  of  courage  and  prompti- 
tude may  result  in  serious  damage  to  the  beauty  of  the  tree ; for  the 
weakest  leader  should  be  at  once  suppressed,  to  throw  the  whole  energy 
of  the  growth  into  the  one  that  demands  it.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
I check  or  an  injury  may  result  in  the  loss  of  the  leader,  and  this  is 
quite  as  bad  a case  as  the  conflict  of  two  or  more  leader's.  But  time 
will  bring  things  to  right,  more  especially  if  the  vigour  of  the  tree  is 
I maintained,  for  a leader  will  show  itself,  or  one  must  be  made  by 
training  up  the  most  suitable  growth  for  the  purpose.  Here  again  courage 
is  needed,  and  with  it  some  faith  in  the  generosity  of  Nature.  A side 
shoot  taken  up  as  leader  will  lack  the  necessary  continuity  with  the 
stem,  and  this  must  be  endured  ; for  when,  by  reason  of  its  upright 
position,  it  takes  the  lead,  it  will  begin  to  straighten  itself,  and  as  years 


NORDM AN N"j  SILVER  FIR.  Ficea  Nordmvmiqna, 


curved  upward,  deep  glossy  green  above,  and  channelled  below,  with  a 
glaucous  white  line  on  each  side  of  the  midrib,  giving  to  it  a peculiar 
gleam  ” which  rivets  attention.  When  the  large  egg-shaped  cone3 
appear  erect  upon  the  upper  sides  of  the  branches,  the  dignity  of  the 
tree  is  completed ; it  is  seriously  picturesque  and  most  princely 
amongst  the  conifers. 

With  all  such  trees  it  is  a matter  of  the  very  first  importance  to 
obtain  and  maintain  a free  growth  from  the  first.  Any  considerable 
check,  more  especially  when  the  tree  has  been  but  recently  planted,  will 
not  only  cause  disfigurement  of  the  lower  furniture,  but  may  prejudice 
the  leader  ; and  if  this  is  not  seen  in  the  first  instance  it  will  be  in  due 
time.  We  may  attribute  to  this  cause  the  occasional  appearance  of 
two  or  more  leaders  striving  for  mastery,  and  damaging  the  contour  of 
the  trees.  The  check  in  the  first  instance  acted  on  the  proper  leader, 
which  made  less  than  its  due  share  of  progress,  but  a bud  or  incipient 
shoot  below  it  gathered  strength  meanwhile,  and  when  a time  of  free 


go  by  will  assimilate  more  and  more  to  the  line  of  the  stem,  and  become 
a proper  part  and  parcel  of  it. 

This  no.ble  fir  was  discovered  by  Professor  Nordmann  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Adsbar  mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  6,000  feet.  It  is 
essentially  alpine  in  its  habitudes,  and  is  common  on  mountains  on  the 
north  and  east  of  the  Black  Sea,  where  it  grows  to  a height  of  100 
feet,  and  furnishes  a valuable  timber.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  as  it 
grows  late  in  the  spring,  the  young  growth  is  but  rarely  touched  by 
frost.  For  a free  growth  of  a full  rich  colour,  a deep,  strong,  rather 
moist  soil  is  needed,  and  spring  planting  answers  well  if  the  trees  are 
not  over  large  and  are  carefully  handled.  W. 


Historical  Introduction  to  Rudimentary  Botany  formed  the 
subject  of  a highly  interesting  and  instructive  paper  read  by  Mr.  T. 
Green,  of  Leeds,  at  a recent  meeting  of  the  Paxton  Society,  at  Wake- 
field. 
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CONSERVATORY  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

Conservatory  Bhould  be  gay  now  with  forced  bulbs,  azaleas,  and  hardy 
shrubs  and  cinerarias,  and  other  subjects  flowering  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
Any  stove  plants  brought  into  the  conservatory  must  be  guarded  against  a 
chill  and  kept  rather  dry.  The  temperature  of  houses  in  which  plants  are 
growing  may  be  increased  shortly,  for  vegetation  will  soon  be  active.  Most 
soft-wooded  plants  will  now  become  infested  with  aphides  unless  well  taken 
care  of  ; good  cultivation  keeps  such  things  away. 

Greenhouse  should  be  freely  ventilated  in  favourable  weather,  and  the 
atmosphere  kept  rather  dry.  Soft-wooded  plants  for  flowering  at  the  end  of 
the  spring  and  in  the  course  of  the  summer  should  be  removed  to  airy  pits 
where  practicable,  and  be  protected  from  frost.  A heated  pit  is  preferable  for 
pelargoniums  and  other  of  the  choice  soft-wood  plants  grown  for  conservatory 
decoration,  but  after  the  present  time  there  will  not  be  much  difficulty  in 
excluding  frost  with  ooverings  of  mats  or  litter. 

Hard- wooded  Plants  of  all  descriptions  will  soon  require  more  liberal 
supplies  of  water  at  the  roots  than  for  some  time  past ; but  during  the  next 
few  weeks  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  over-watering  them.  It  is,  however, 
essential  at  this,  as  at  other  seasons  of  the  year,  to  give  sufficient  each  time  the 
plants  are  watered  to  thoroughly  moisten  the  whole  of  the  ball. 

STOVE  AND  ORCHID  HOUSE. 

Begonias. — The  ornamental-leaved  varieties  will  require  to  be  repotted 
and  started  into  growth  within  the  next  few  weeks.  A nice  friable  mixture 
of  loam,  peat,  and  leaf-soil  should  be  used. 

Gloxinias  may  now  be  started  in  quantity  for  a summer  bloom.  Press 
the  roots  down  into  the  soil,  sprinkle  a little  fine  stuff  over  them,  and  then 
put  them  into  a moist  heat  at  about  70  deg.  When  advanced  a little 
pot  them,  and  again  give  them  a nice  heat  for  a week,  after  which  place  them 
in  an  intermediate  house  where  the  temperature  is  about  60  deg. 

Orchids  will  now  want  much  attention  ; some  must  be  repotted,  reblocked, 
and  otherwise  assisted  as  the  season  of  the  new  growth  approaches.  Those 
not  to  be  shifted  may  perhaps  be  benefited  by  having  fresh  peat  or  sphagnum 
put  on  the  surface.  After  any  disturbance  of  the  roots  give  them  the  aid  of 
a little  extra  heat  and  atmospheric  moisture,  but  do  not  water  them  much 
at  the  roots  until  they  begin  to  grow. 

Stove  Plants  in  Bloom  include  at  the  present  time,  yEchmea  fulgens, 
Eucharis  jamazonica,  Epiphyllum  truncatum,  Justicia  speciosa,  Tabernfemon- 
tana  camassa. 

FORCING  AND  ORCHARD  HOUSES. 

Cherries  are  considered  the  most  difficult  of  hardy  fruits  to  force  ; and 
perhaps  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  is  the  fear  of  ventilating.  Admit  air  freely 
in  favourable  weather,  and  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  abun- 
dance of  fruit.  Cherry  trees  lately  put  in  and  just  starting  to  be  freely 
syringed. 

Pines  advancing  in  fruit  must  have  liberal  heat  and  moisture.  The  best 
liquid  manure  is  a solution  of  soot  and  guano.  Pot  succession  plants,  and  give 
the  whole  stock  more  room  for  a circulation  of  air  amongst  them. 

Strawberries  for  succession  to  be  taken  in.  Never  place  them  in  a high 
temperature  at  first,  and  prepare  them,  if  possible,  for  the  forcing  pit  by  put- 
ting them  into  a cool  house  or  pit  for  a week  previously. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE  GROUNDS. 

Alpines  that  do  not  need  repotting  will  be  benefited  by  removing  a little 
soil  from  the  top  and  replacing  it  with  fresh  sandy  peat  or  sandy  loam. 
Plants  that  make  offsets  freely  may  be  increased  now  by  division,  but  it  is  not 
a good  time  to  propagate  any  kind  of  alpines  from  cuttings. 

Dahlias  must  be  kept  going  now  where  any  quantity  of  stock  is  required. 
The  cuttings  are  most  easily  managed.  Take  them  off  when  three  inches  long, 
put  them  singly  in  small  pots,  and  place  in  a good  heat. 

Deciduous  Trees  of  all  kinds  not  yet  planted  must  be  got  into  their  places 
without  delay.  Should  frost  occur,  planting  will  be  delayed  still  further,  and 
if  no  frost  the  trees  will  be  so  advanced  in  growth  as  to  be  greatly  injured  by 
the  process  of  lifting. 

Hardy  Climbers  planted  now  in  well-prepared  borders  will  have  a good 
chance  of  making  a free  growth  this  season.  Climbers  doing  badly  may,  if  in 
a good  soil  and  suitable  position,  be  cut  down  close  to  the  ground.  If  doing 
badly  through  the  poverty  of  the  soil  dress  liberally  with  manure. 

Hardy  Plants  in  Bloom  include  Arabis  albida,  Bulbocodium  vernum, 
Cyclamen  coum,  Iberis  semperflorens,  Epimedium  pinnatum  elegans,  Forsythia 
viridissima,  Iris  reticulata,  Polygala  chamaibuxus,  and  Primroses. 

Roses. — Put  a heavy  mulch  on  plantations  not  yet  dressed,  and  proceed 
with  planting  not  yet  finished,  for  it  is  quite  time  the  trees  were  in  their  proper 
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KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  FRAME  GROUND. 

Asparagus  in  the  forcing  pit  to  be  maintained  in  a progressive  state  to 
afford  succeesional  supplies.  Give  air  and  light ; for  the  sticks  should  bo  stout, 
quickly  grown,  and  purple  at  the  top. 

Beans  must  now  be  sown  for  main  crops.  For  very  smallfgardens  Beck’s 
Gem  is  invaluable  : it  is  very  dwarf,  requires  but  littlo  room,  and  is  wonder- 
fully productive  ; but  forhomo  consumption,  where  there  is  a good  table,  Green 
Windsor  should  be  grown  for  general  crops. 

Cabbage. — During  the  next  few  weeks  plant  out  considerable  quantities  of 
autumn-sown  plants  of  cabbages,  and  continue  to  thin  out  the  seed-beds  ns 
occasions  offer.  It  would  be  well  to  sow  a few  sorts  of  cabbage  now,  as,  if 
they  are  not  ultimately  wanted  for  planting  out,  thoy  may  bo  drawn  from  tho 
seed  bed  for  the  kitchen,  as  thoy  make  a delicious  dish. 

Carrots. — Sow  Early  French  Horn  or  Early  Nantes  on  warm  borders,  and 
thin  as  soon  as  up. 

Cauliflowers  in  Bet d pans  to  bo  thinned  out  and  potted  singly  in  rich 
light  soil,  or  planted  out  in  bodB  in  frames. 

Celery.  — Sow  for  tho  main  crop.  Early  sowings  to  bo  pricked  out  on  beds 
in  frames. 

Cucumbers  in  fruiting  must  bo  kept  moist  above  and  below,  to  promote  a 
free  growth.  Nip  out  any  fruits  that  show  beforo  tho  plants  aro  tolerably 
stroD^.  By  tho  time  fruit  may  bo  allowed  the  hills  will  want  earthing  up  ; 
use  nice  light  loamy  stulf,  vegetable  fibre  being  preferable  to  animal  manure, 
though  a little  thoroughly-deoaycd  manure  may  bo  added  to  advantage.  If 
there  is  a good  heat  in  tho  bed  give  a little  air  all  night,  unlois  the  weather  is 
too  Eovoro  for  such  a risk  ; indeed,  a gontlo  circulation  of  air  is  at  all  times 
desirable. 


Lettuces  required  as  early  as  possible  should  be  pricked  out  from  the  seed 
boxes  into  a bed  of  rich  friable  soil  made  up  on  a sweet  and  gentle  hotbed. 
Sow  again  seed  of  tho  best  Cos  varieties. 

Preparation  of  the  vacant  quarters  for  the  early  crops  should  have  first 
attention  at  this  moment.  Ridges  should  be  levelled,  beds  foronioDS,  parsnips, 
and  other  root  crops  formed,  aid  the  remains  of  tho  crops  of  coleworts  and 
similar  subjects  cleared  off,  and  the  ground  manured  and  dug  over  to  make  it 
ready  for  summer  crops.  It  is  essential  to  keep  well  abreast  of  routine 
work. 

Vegetables  in  Season  include  Asparagus,  French  BeaDs,  Beet,  Broccoli, 
the  sidesboots  of  Cottager’s  and  the  tops  of  Scotch  Kale,  Carrots,  Celery, 
Endive,  Lettuce,  Mushrooms,  Onions,  Bhubarb,  Seakale,  Spinach,  and 
Turnips. 


lain. 

4 — — 

LOPPING  A NEIGHBOUR’S  TREES. 

In  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division,  before  Mr.  Baron  HudalestoD,  the  action 
Capron  v.  Sewell  was  to  recover  damages  for  an  alleged  trespass  on  to  certain 
land  of  the  plaintiff  at  Richmond,  known  as  Cranbourne  House,  and  the  cutting 
and  lopping  of  a certain  row  or  hedge  of  trees  thereon.  The  defendant  denied 
the  plaintiff’s  title  to  the  land  in  question  and  also  the  alleged  trespass  and 
damage,  and  pleaded  that  prior  to  September  21,  1883,  one  Charles  Chatteris 
was  in  occupation  of  the  house  and  grounds  mentioned  in  the  statement  of 
claim  as  the  plaintiff’s  and  of  certain  other  premises  adjoining  and  situate  on 
the  south-west  side  thereof.  By  an  indenture  dated  September  21,  1883,  the 
said  C.  Chatteris  assigned  to  the  defendant  all  his  interest  in  the  last-named 
premises,  and  covenanted  with  the  defendant  that  he  (Chatteris),  as  the 
lessee  and  occupier  of  Cranbourne  House,  would,  during  the  term  of  his  lease, 
from  time  to  time  keep  the  trees  growing  in  the  garden  thereof  next  the 
boundary  fence  which  separated  the  defendant’s  land  from  Mr.  Chatteris’s  at 
a not  greater  height  than  20  ft.  at  the  end  nearest  Cranbourne  House,  and  15 
ft.  at  that  nearest  Belle  Vue  House.  That  this  being  so,  in  February,  1884, 
while,  it  was  alleged,  Mr.  Chatteris  was  still  in  possession,  the  defendant 
observing  that  these  trees  were  higher  than  they  should  have  been,  had  been 
requested  byjMr.  Chatteris  to  cut  and  lop  them,  in  conformity  with  the  said 
covenant,  and  that  accordingly  that  was  done.  In  tho  alternative  the 
defendant  pleaded  that  if,  as  stated,  the  plaintiff  was  in  possession  of  Cran- 
bourne House  at  the  time,  he  was  equally  bound  by  the  said  covenant  and  had 
taken  possession  with  notice  of  Mr.  Chatteris’s  request.  The  defendant 
further  denied  that  he  had  in  any  way  whatever  improperly,  as  was  alleged, 
cut  and  lopped  the  trees  or  that  be  had  carried  any  of  them  away  ; and  that 
what  had  been  done  was  done  with  the  plaintiff’s  leave  and  licence.  The 
defendant  paid  £5  into  court  as  sufficient  to  compensate  Mr.  Capron  for  any 
damage  which  he  might  have  sustained.  Upon  these  pleas  issue  was  joined. 

Mr.  A.  Cock  and  Mr.  Leslie  Field  appeared  for  the  plaintiff;  and  Mr. 
Channel,  Q.C.,  was  for  the  defendant. 

The  plaintiff’s  case  was  substanially  as  follows  : The  plaintiff,  Mr.  Thomas 
Capron,  is  the  proprietor  of  the  Northumberland  Club,  at  Richmond,  which  he 
started  in  1884,  Mr.  William  Sewell  is  a livery  stable  keeper  and  cab  pro- 
prietor at  Richmond,  and  was  then  in  occupation  of  certain  property  adjoining 
Cranbourne  House — the  club  premises — on  its  south-west  boundary  ; and  ho 
(the  defendant)  had  since  let  a portion  of  this  property  to  a builder,  who  sub- 
sequently erected  houses  thereoD.  In  the  month  of  February,  1884,  the  plaintiff 
had  taken  possession  of  Cranbourne'House,  Richmond,  under  a verbal  agreement 
with  Mr.  Chatteris,,  that  when  certain  alterations,  arranged  for,  were  com- 
pleted, he  should  have  it  on  a leaee  for  19£  years.  He  had,  he  stated,  taken 
possession  of  the  gardens  some  time  before  he  got  possession  of  the  house. 
Shortly  after  taking  possession  he  was  informed  by  his  butler  that  a row  of  lime 
trees  which  separated  Cranbourne  House  from  the  defendant’s  land  had  beeu 
cut  and  lopped  in  a most  wanton  manner  by  some  of  the  defendant’s  men.  He 
(plaintiff)  stated  that  he  had  accordingly  gone  co  the  spot  and  found  that  the 
trees  had  been  reduced  almost  to  poles,  even  lilac  and  laurel  trees  had  been  cut 
down,  and  a very  handsome  laburnum  had  beeD  razed  with  the  ground  ; the 
effect,  it  was  stated,  was  to  ruiu  the  privacy  of  the  plaintiff’s  gardens  and 
grounds,  and  to  open  up  a fine  view  of  the  river  and  Richmond  Bridge  from 
the  defendant’s  adjoining  land.  It  was  admitted  that  the  lease  contained  the 
covenant  relied  upon  by  the  defendant — viz.,  that  the  row  of  trees  in  question 
was  to  be  20  ft.  high  only.  The  plaintiff  and  several  other  witnesses  having 
been  called  in  support  of  the  case,  and  also  a surveyor  as  to  the  damage  done, 

Mr.  Channell  opened  the  defendant’s  case,  aud  submitted  that  Mr.  Sewell 
had  obtained  Mr.  Chatteris’s  consent  to  lop  the  trees  in  question,  and  that  ho 
had  only  done  so  in  a perfectly  proper  and  legitimate  manner,  and  absolutely 
denied  the  accuracy  of  the  plaintiff’s  particulars  of  damage,  and  also  the 
suggestion  that  his  client  had  carried  off  any  substantial  loppiDgs  or  cuttings. 
It  was  also  suggested  that  if  any  over-cutting  or  lopping  had  taken  place  it  had 
been  done  by  the  plaintiff’s  own  men,  and  not  by  the  defendant’s. 

The  defendant  and  several  other  witnesses  were  called  in  support  of  these 
contentions,  including  Mr.  Steele,  nurseryman,  of  Richmond,  who  stated 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  trees  in  question  had  been  improved  by  their  lopping 
and  trimming,  which,  he  said,  had  been  executed  in  a proper  manner.  He 
also  stated  that  Mr.  Sewell  had  instructed  him  to  supply  and  plant  such  trees 
or  bhrubs  as  Mr.  Capron  might  require  iu  place  of  those  said  to  have  been 
removed  or  damaged.  Ilo  stated  that  ho  had  accordingly  supplied  two  lime 
trees,  three  laurels,  and  a laburnum  tree.  Mr.  Sewell,  ho  stated,  did  not 
limit  him  cither  ns  to  price  or  number.  On  tho  second  day  of  tho  trial,  counsel 
having  addressed  tho  jury, 

Mr.  Baron  Huddleston  summed  up,  and  in  doing  so  commented  upon  the 
suggestion  that  the  trees  in  question  had  boen  improved  by  the  defendant’s 
lopping,  remarking  that  it  might  bo  possiblo  that  iu  forty  or  fifty  years’  tiinu 
some  such  good  result  might  bo  apparent,  but,  notwithstanding  this  romolo 
advantage,  ho  would  cortninly  himself  strongly  protest  against  any  neighbour 
of  his  improving  his  treos  and  shrubs  in  such  a manner.  If  thoy  found  for  tho 
plaintiff,  it  would  bo  for  them  to  say  what  damages  would  fairly  compensate 
him  for  what  tho  defendant  had  dono.  They  had  beard  tho  plaintiff  stato  that 
it  would  take  £40  to  replace  tho  trees ; and  without  actually  adopting  that 
figure,  it  would  guido  them  in  assessing  tho  damages,  when  considered  with  the 
ovidenoe  of  tlio  surveyor  who  hod  inspected  the  trees  in  quoBtion. 

Tho  jury,  without  retiring,  found  for  tho  plaintiff,  damages  .C 15  in  excess  of 
tho  .C5  paid  into  court. 

Judgment  accordingly. 


February  6,  1886. 
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AUKICULAS  AT  SLOUGH. 

Tub  wintering  of  auriculas  at  Slough  is  now  done  in  a long  span- 
roofed  house  with  a level  stago  on  either  side,  and  not  in  frames  as 
heretofore.  The  house  runs  pretty  well  east  and  west,  and  on  the 
north  side  there  is  a How  and  return  hot  water  pipe,  by  means  of  which 
the  house  can  be  warmed  when  necessary.  There  is  ample  ventilation 
both  below  and  above,  and  save  and  except  heat  is  appliod  only  to 
exclude  frost,  the  plants  are  gro  vn  in  a thoroughly  hardy  character. 
The  south  stage  is  filled  with  show  varieties ; on  the  north  side  are  the 
Alpines.  It  is  computed  there  are  about  2,503  plants  in  the  house, 
and  regard  being  had  to  the  time  <-f  tho  year  and  the  fact  that  the 
plants  may  now  be  regarded  as  at  their  winter  rest,  they  look  healthy 
and  full  of  promise.  There  is  one  great  advantage  in  having  a large 
trade  collection  under  glass — that  the  plants  are  under  much  more  con- 
venient supervision,  and  can  be  overhauled  let  the  weather  be  as  bad  as  it 
may.  This  is  a matter  of  considerable  importance.  The  main  of  the 
trade  in  auriculas  is  in  February — at  the  end  of  the  month  if  the  weather 
be  open  and  genial — and  in  March.  There  is  a great  demand  for 
the  leading  choice  varieties,  and  especially  for  those  that  may  be  re- 
arded  as  of  delicate  habit.  These  will  always  be  scarce,  for  they  can 
e increased  but  slowly.  The  application  of  heat  to  the  auricula  house 
must  have  the  effect  of  stimu’ating  the  plants  into  an  earlier  growth, 
as  well  as  assisting  in  a m ire  generous  development  of  bloom.  A great 
deal  is  gained  when  the  effects  of  early  frosts  can  be  warded  off  from 
the  plants  when  they  are  throwing  up  their  flower  stems  and  developing 
their  pips,  and  a more  equable  temperature  can  be  maintained  than 
when  the  plants  are  cultivated  in  acold  frame.  It  may  be  objected  that 
this  is  practically  turning  the  auricula  into  a greenhouse  plant,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  leading  collections  of  auriculas  shown  at  South 
Kensington  in  April  are  treated  in  this  way.  Toose  who  grow  only  in 
a cold  frame  or  cold  house  are  placed  at  some  disadvantage  in  a com- 
petitive trial,  but  it  is  open  to  them  also  to  apply  artificial  heat  in 
order  to  promote  the  development  of  the  flower's.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
only  fair  to  have  two  or  three  classes  set  apart  for  plants  grown  and 
flowered  without  artificial  heat,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  arrangement 
would  work  in  a wholly  satisfactory  manner.  It.  D. 


JOBBING  GARDENERS. 

The  smallness  of  many  suburban  gardens  renders  the  regular  employ- 
ment of  a gardener  for  the  whole  of  his  time  impossible,  and  to  some 
extent  places  the  happy  possessors  of  these  small  places  at  the  mercy 
of  the  first  charlatan  who  takes  the  trouble  to  send  cards  or  circulars 
around.  Now,  it  is  necessary  to  do  one  of  two  things  where  one  is 
possessed  of  only  a small  garden — either  do  the  work  oneself  or  employ 
a gardener  for  short  periods  each  week — and  although  the  former 
method  is  not  impracticable,  many  reasons  prevent  its  being  followed 
in  the  general  run  of  cases.  The  latter  plan,  therefore,  has  to  be 
adopted,  and  on  this  matter  I have  a few  remarks  to  make. 

Connected  with  most  town  or  suburban  nurseries  a jobbing  depart- 
ment is  attached,  and,  speaking  generally,  very  decent  workmen  are 
employed,  although  during  a press  of  work  some  indifferent  men  are 
employed  at  times  for  lack  of  better  being  obtainable.  The  great  draw- 
back, however,  in  having  m*-n  from  a nursery  is  that  one  is  not  certain 
of  having  the  same  man  each  time,  in  which  case  the  personal  desires 
of  the  proprietor  of  a garden  cannot  well  be  satisfied  at  all  times. 

The  better  plan  for  the  management  of  small  gardens  is  to  have  one 
man  employed  by  two  or  three  friends,  who  mutually  arrange  to  have 
him  so  many  days  per  week  in  each  one’s  garden.  By  paying  decent 
wages  a skilful  gardener  can  always  be  secured  and  satisfaction  gained, 
the  risk  of  having  some  broken-down  coachman  or  painter  or  other 
unskilled  person  is  avoided. 

Dickens  makes  one  of  his  characters  assert  that  no  one  ever  saw  a 
dead  post-boy,  but  if  he  had  lived  in  the  present  day  he  would  have  said 
that  post-boys  past  work  always  took  on  to  jobbing  gardening,  hence 
dead  post-boys  are  scarce.  Speaking  seriously,  however,  there  is  no 
reason  why  gardeners  should  not  be  employed  instead  of  rough 
labourers,  and,  as  a rule,  jobbing  work  pays  very  well,  therefore  it°is 
obviously  to  the  interest  of  both  employers  and  employed  to  have 
skilled  men  for  this  class  of  work.  Walter  J.  May. 

[Nurserymen  have  often  assured  us  that  they  have  given  up  the  jobbing 
part  of  the  business  for  two  reasons.  One  was  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
suitable  men,  and  the  other  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  payment.  We  have 
looked  into  the  matter  more  than  once,  and  saw  that  to  manage  the  thing 
well  a distinct  organization  was  needed,  and  without  this  the  results  are 
pretty  sure  to  be  mere  vexation  and  loss. — Ed.] 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

James  Yates,  29,  Little  Underbank,  Stockport.— Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds. 

James  Farrar,  36,  Primrose  Street,  Bishopsgate,  London.—  Whole sale 
Catalogue  of  Agricultural  and  Garden  Seeds. 

T.  Cross,  Bury  St.  Edmunds.— Vegetable  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds. 

T.  L.  Mayos,  Hereford. — Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

James  Vick,  Rochester,  New  York.— Vick’s  Floral  Guide. 

E.  J.  Jarman,  Chard,  Somerset — Seeds  for  Kitchen  and  Flower 
Garden. 

James  Page,  Hornsey,  Middlesex.— Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Mis- 
cellaneous requisites,  tfc. 

Viccabs,  Collyer,  and  Co.,  Central  Hall,  Leicester. — General 
Catalogue. 

T,  L.  Mayos,  Hertford, — Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  <fyc. 


inhibitions  Hub  fHcettngs. 


THE  LEWISHAM  AND  DISTRICT  FLORAL  SOCIETY. 

The  first  annual  general  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing, the  27th  ult.,  at  the  Hither  Creen  Hall,  Ltwisham;  S S.  Bryant,  Kiq  , in 
the  chair.  The  report,  which  was  road  by  Mf.  Henry  Drake,  the  hon.  sec  , 
congratulated  the  society  upon  tho  success  that  attended  their  chrysanthemum 
exhibition  in  November  last,  and  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Tho  rules  and  schedule  of  prizes  for  the  exhibitions  proposed  to  be  held 
daring  the  year  were  oonsidered  and  unanimously  adopted.  With  a view  of 
adding  to  the  interest  of  the  forthcoming  summer  exhibition,  it  was  decided  to 
make  roses  a special  feature,  and  to  offer  three  prizes  for  the  best  twenty-four 
varieties  of  out  roses,  open  to  nurserymen  and  gentlemen’s  gardeners — the  first 
prizs  to  bo  £5  ; further  prizes  for  roses  to  bo  given  to  gentlemen’s  gardeners 
only  ; also  to  amateurs.  The  hon.  sec.  read  a list  of  special  prizes  for  flowers, 
fruits,  and  vegetables,  which  had  been  kindly  offered  by  Messrs.  Laiog  and  Co., 
Forest  Hill ; Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Hope  Nursery,  Lewisham  ; Mr.  Parish,  Brockley 
Road,  and  various  amateur  members  of  the  society.  It  was  also  proposed  that 
at  the  chrysanthemum  exhibition  in  November  next  the  society  offer, 
amongst  other  prizes,  three  prizes  for  the  best  twenty- four  cut  blooms  of 
Japanese  chrysanthemums,  the  first  to  be  £5. 

It  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  society  should  hold  a general  meet- 
ing on  the  third  Wednesday  in  each  month,  at  the  Hither  Green  Hall, 
Lewisham.  At  these  meetings  members  are  invited  to  briog  flowers  or  plants 
for  discussion.  A hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  committee, 
auditors,  treasurer,  and  hon.  sec.,  for  their  services,  and  also  to  the  chairman 
of  the  meeting. 


SNODLAND  (KENT)  COTTAGE  GARDENERS’  MUTUAL 
IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETY. 

At  a meeting  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Wickenden,  the  vice-chair  being 
occupied  by  Mr.  Stone,  there  were  exhibited  potatoes,  onions,  shallots,  gourds, 
potato-onions,  &c.  After  the  inspection  of  these,  a discussion  was  opened  by 
Mr  Ocock  on  the  cultivation  of  peas,  in  the  course  of  which  he  recommended 
Day’s  Early  Sunrise  as  a good  early  sort;  William  the  First,  for  a second 
crop  ; Gladiator,  in  his  estimation,  was  the  best  main  cropper ; and  Stratagem, 
the  best  for  late  crop.  He  advised  a careful  preparation  of  the  ground, 
especially  as  regarded  the  subsoil.  To  prevent  mice  eating  the  seed  it  should 
be  damped  and  rolled  in  red  lead  previous  to  sowing,  and  black  cotton  fixed 
over  the  rows  would  prevent  birds  injuring  the  plants. 

THE  WEALD  OF  KENT  GARDENERS’  AND  AMATEURS’  MUTUAL 
IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  members  of  this  society  and  their  friends  took  place 
on  the  20th  ultimo.  The  Rev.  A.  H.  Harrison  occupied  the  chair,  supported  by 
Dr.  Joyce,  F.  Foreman,  Esq.,  the  Rev.  R.  Metcalfe,  Messrs.  F.  H.  Compton, 
Stokes,  Kilpin,  &c.  There  was  a large  attendance,  and  after  the  usual  loyal 
and  patriotic  toasts  had  been  duly  honoured,  Dr.  Joyce  gave  the  toast  of  the 
evening,  “ Prosperity  to  the  Weald  of  Kent  Gardeners’  and  Cottagers’ 
Society.”  The  large  attendance  that  evening,  he  said,  proved  the  great 
interest  taken  in  the  society.  The  agricultural  associations  in  the  district, 
representing,  as  they  did,  the  solid  side  of  agriculture,  had  dwindled  down  to 
one ; but  the  horticultural  and  floricultural  associations  representing  the 
bright  or  aesthetic  side  had  taken  their  place.  It  was  a good  thing  for 
gardeners  to  bring  their  work  into  contact  with  that  of  their  fellows.  Plants 
were  exceedingly  plastic,  and  many  of  them  had  been  so  improved  that  it  was 
hard  to  recognize  the  stock  from  which  they  originally  sprung.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  improvement  effected  in  the  chrysanthemum  ; and  if  flowers 
could  be  so  vastly  improved  by  culture,  why  should  not  human  beings  improve 
in  the  same  way  ? Nobody  could  see  the  perfectly -formed  plant  without 
having  thoughts  brought  into  his  mind  calculated  to  make  him  a better  man. 
He  coupled  with  the  toast  the  name  of  the  chairman,  who  was  president 
of  the  society.  Several  other  toasts,  interspersed  with  songs,  followed,  and  a 
very  happy  evening  was  spent. 


TUNBRIDGE  WELLS  GARDENERS’  AND  AMATEURS’  SOCIETY. 
The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  the  Red  Lion  Hotel  on  the  19th  ult., 
Mr.  W.  TrosBell  presiding.  There  was  a large  attendance,  and  all  parties 
appeared  satisfied  with  the  state  of  affairs.  The  accounts  will  show  a respec 
table  balance  in  the  society’s  favour. 


Calls  at  iDursems. 

- — •» 

MR.  W.  BULL’S  ORCHIDS,  THE  NURSERIES,  KING’S  ROAD, 
CHELSEA. 

The  majority  of  the  numerous  orchid-houses  in  Mr.  William  Bull’s  Nurseries 
in  the  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  present  a surpassingly  bright  and  beautiful 
appearance,  and  the  large  number  of  plants  in  bloom  afford  the  best  possible 
proof  of  the  immense  amount  of  pleasure  well-stocked  orchid-houses  are  able 
to  give  during  the  winter,  as  at  other  seasons  of  the  year.  In  a collection  so 
comprehensive  in  character  and  large  in  extent  as  the  one  in  question  nearly 
all  the  orchids  which  usually  flower  at  this  season  of  the  year  are  represented 
by  flowering  specimens  ; but  of  the  odontoglossums,  cattleyas,  cypripediums, 
sophronites,'  [and  lielias,  there  is  such  a profusion  of  flowers  as  to  produce  a 
series  of  displays  of  surpassing  beauty. 

A mere  enumeration  of  all  the  lady’s-slippers  now  in  bloom  would  occupy 
much  space,  and  it  must  suffice  to  refer  to  a few  of  those  of  special  importance 
to  the  general  body  of  cultivators.  One  that  will  probably  obtain  first 
attention  from  the  specialist  is  Cypripedium  Argus  Excellence,  which  is  very 
beautiful,  and  differs  from  the  typical  form  in  the  petals  being  more  profusely 
blotched  and  the  oolour  of  the  markings  much  higher.  It  is  probably  the 
finest  variety  of  this  highly  appreciated  species  that  has  yet  flowered,  and 
therefore  a decided  gain  to  its  class.  C.  Warneri  is  flowering  freely,  and  fully 
asserts  its  claim  to  be  considered  one  of  the  finest  of  the  C.  barbatum  type  to 
which  it  belongs,  the  colours  of  the  labellum  and  the  dorsal  sepal  being 
exceptionally  rich,  and  the  white  margin  to  the  latter  of  great  breadth  and 
very  pure.  The  well-known  and  handsome  C.  Lawrenceanum  presents  a very 
effective  appearance,  as  the  flowering  specimens  are  numerous  and  the  foliage 
is  hardly  less  attractive  than  the  flowers.  Amongst  others  made  note  of  in 
bloom  were  C,  Boxalli,  C.  villosum,  C.  Harrisianum,  C.  Lowi,  C.  calurum,  C. 
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insigne  Maulei,  C.  Swannianum,  and  C.  Sedeni  superbum— the  last-mentioned 
being  one  of  the  highest  coloured  forms  of  this  free  and  continuous  blooming 
hybrid. 

The  most  attractive  of  the  odontoglossums  at  the  present  time  is,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  exquisitely  beautiful  0.  crispum,  of  which  the  spikes 
abound  on  all  sides.  The  examples  of  this  species  afford  a great  diversity  of 
form  and  colour,  the  majority  of  the  varieties  being  remarkably  good.  The 
other  odontoglossums  in  bloom  include  0.  mirandum,  a very  distinct  species, 
the  flowers  of  medium  size  and  a bright  golden  colour,  with  a broad  reddish 
brown  band  down  the  centre  of  each  of  the  sepals  and  petals  ; O.  mulus,  a 
are  and  handsome  form,  with  richly  blotched  flowers  ; O.  hebraicum  and  0. 
Cervantesi,  two  charming  species,  of  which  the  flowers  are  blush  white  with 
purplish  markings  ; 0.  maculata,  a pleasing  species,  with  pale  coloured  flowers  ; 

O.  gloriosum,  0.  pulchellum  major,  a large  form  of  this  pretty  pure  white 
species  ; 0.  grande,  distinguished  by  the  massiveuess  and  rich  colouring  of  the 
flowers  ; 0.  Roezli,  O.  Pescatorei,  which,  like  O.  crispum,  possesses  much 
beauty  ; and  0.  Rossi  majus.  There  are  scores  of  plants  of  the  last  mentioned 
species  in  bloom,  and  as  they  are  arranged  to  form  a large  group  in  one  of  the 
houses  they  present  a very  attractive  appearance.  These  afford  a great  variety 
of  colouring,  the  flowers  of  some  of  the  forms  being  very  distinct  both  in  the 
matter  of  size  and  the  richness  of  the  markings.  Oncidiums  are  less  plentiful 
than  the  odontoglots,  but  there  are  sufficient  in  bloom  to  show  that  they  are 
well  able  to  contribute  materially  to  the  attractions  of  the  orchid  house  at 
midwinter.  Some  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  were  O.  tigrinum,  O. 
unguiculatum,  0.  cucullatum,  and  0.  phalaenopsis,  the  last-mentioned  being  of 
exceptional  beauty. 

The  cattleyas  and  laelias  produced  a fine  effect  in  the  several  structures 
devoted  to  them.  Cattleya  Trianae,  which  is  now  at  its  best,  is  represented 
by  a considerable  number  of  flowering  specimens  ; and  as  they  all  differ  more 
or  less,  they  are  very  interesting,  as  well  as  attractive.  The  white  form, 
known  as  C.  Triana?  alba,  is  most  pleasing,  and  C.  Trianae  Imperator  at 
once  arrests  attention  by  the  depth  of  colour  of  the  labellum.  C.  Perci- 
valiana  magnifica  must  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  finest  of  the  several  varie- 
ties of  this  species,  for  the  flowers  are  considerably  above  the  average  in  size 
and  the  colouring  of  the  labellum  much  intensified.  Laslias’include  varieties  of 
L.  anceps,  of  which  Barkeriana  is  distinguished  by  depth  of  colour ; L.  autumn- 
alis  atrorubens,  a superb  variety,  with  flowers  of  a brilliant  purple-rose  hue ; 
L.  Dayana,  a well-known  dwarf  species,  usually  flowering  during  the  winter  ; 
L.  albida,  and  its  two  varieties  known  as  Bella  and  Mariannae  ; and  L. 
harpophylla,  which  has  orange-scarlet  flowers,  and  presents  a striking  contrast 
to  the  other  species. 

The  useful. Lvcaste  Skinneri  includes  numerous  distinct  and  very  handsome 
varieties,  chief  amongst  them  being  the  rare  white  form.  Caelogyne  cristata  is 
now  producing  its  flowering  spikes  in  the  most  profuse  manner,  and  the  large 
group  of  specimens  of  the  Chatsworth  variety  have  a fine  effect.  This  variety, 
it  may  be  observed,  bears  much  larger  flowers  and  longer  racemes  than  the 
type,  and  is  in  other  respects  superior  to  it.  C.  cristata  Lemoiniana,  which  bears 
flowers  marked  with  a lemon-coloured  blotch,  and  the  exceedingly  rare  C. 
cristata  alba,  are  also  well  furnished  with  flowers.  Masdevallias  comprise  M. 
igaea  Massangeana,  M.  ignea  militaris,  M.  Polystricta,  M.  Wagneri,  and  M. 
tovarensis — the  last  mentioned,  which  has  pure  white  flowers,  being  especially 
useful  for  the  supply  of  cut  bloom.  Ada  aurantiaca  presents  a bright  appear- 
ance, and  the  equally  brilliantly  coloured  Sophronites  grandiflora  produces  a 
brave  display  in  one  of  the  houses,  there  being  not  less  than  a hundred  examples 
in  full  bloom.  Amongst  the  more  heat-loving  subjects  that  are  in  bloom  are 
Phalaenopsis  amabilis,  P.  Schilleriana,  Sacsolabium  giganteum,  Yanda  tricolor 
formosa,  Dendrobium  Ainsworthi,  D.  Wardianum,  and  several  calanthes. 


LAND  CULTIVATION. 

The  following  is  the  complete  text  of  a Bill  to  promote  the  better  cultivation 
of  land,  which  has  been  brought  in  by  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  Mr.  Labouchere,  Mr. 
Arch,  and  Mr.  Burt: — 

1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Land  Cultivation  Act,  188G. 

2.  From  and  after  the  1st  day  of  January,  1887,  any  person  shall  be  guilty 
of  misdemeanour  who  shall  hold  in  any  agricultural  district  any  land  of  more 
than  100  acres  in  extent  in  a waste  or  uncultivated  state,  unless  such  land 
shall  not  for  any  purpose  be  cultivable  with  profit,  or  unless  such  land  shall 
have  been  devoted  to  some  purpose  of  public  utility  or  enjoyment.  That  upon 
the  trial  of  any  indictment  for  such  misdemeanour,  evidence  shall  be  given  of 
the  quantities  and  description  of  the  land  uncultivated  and  of  the  actual 
annual  produce  of  such  land  for  the  preceding  14  years,  and  the  jury  before 
whom  such  misdemeanour  shall  be  tried  shall  specially  find  such  facts. 

3.  Upon  conviction  for  such  misdemeanour  the  Commissioners  hereinafter 
appointed  to  carry  out  this  Act  may  forthwith  eject  tho  person  so  convicted  as 
to  all  the  lands  found  by  the  jury  to  be  so  uncultivated,  and  thereupon  the 
said  lands  shall  henceforth  vest  in  the  said  Commissioners. 

4.  The  person  so  convicted  and  ejected  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from 
the  Consolidated  Fund,  for  the  term  of  25  years  from  the  date  of  such  eject- 
ment, an  annual  sum  equal  to  the  average  value  of  the  annual  actual  produce 
of  the  said  lands,  calculated  over  a term  of  14  years  prior  to  tho  date  of  such 
conviction. 

5.  The  Commissioners  shall,  within  one  month  from  the  dato  of  such  eject- 
ment, cause  public  notice  to  be  given  in  tho  district  where  such  land  is 
situate,  and  also  through  the  chief  London  and  provincial  papers,  inviting 
tenders  from  persons  willing  to  bocomo  actual  cultivating  tenants  of  the  said 
lands  in  parcels  not  exceeding  40  acres  to  auy  one  person,  and  the  Commis- 
sioners shall  in  their  discretion  let  the  said  lauds  to  tonant  cultivators,  with 
such  conditions  as  to  term  of  tenancy,  rent,  reclamation,  drainage,  and  cultiva- 
tion respectively  as  shall  afford  reasonable  encouragement,  opportunities, 
facilities,  and  security  for  tho  due  cultivation  and  development  of  tho  said 
lands. 

0.  Tho  Commissioners  for  the  purposo  of  carrying  out  tho  provisions  of 
this  Act  and  of  performing  the  duties  and  exorcising  the  powers  heroinboforo 
enacted  shall  bo  “ The  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Woods,  Forests,  and 
Land  Revenues.” 


TRUTH  is  TRUTH  till  timo  Blmll  end.— TIio  Quoon  of  domestic!  drinks  In  Pure  Ten  ; it 
is  bettor  adapted  to  satisfy  the  craving  of  the  human  race,  under  ail  conditions,  than  any 
other  beverage;  but  one  alarming  danger  to  th  > consumer  Is  over  prosont  : Tea  in  an 
adulterated  form,  painted  or  “ faced  ” with  mineral  powder  to  give  an  unreal  value,  is  com- 
monly sold  in  this  country.  In  health  and  in  sickness  HORNI  MAN'H  PURR  TIC  A is  always 
preferred  because  it  is  what  it  nrofesses— a very  strong,  rich,  delicious,  and  absolutely 
genuine  article ; supplied  at  London  fixed  prices  by  Agents  who  are  constantly  rooolvlng 
I r<  h supplies  from  London.  Hoe  list  of  Local  Agents  (Chemists,  &o.).  In  all  papers,  and  at 
Railway  Htations. — (Anvr. 


OPEN  SPACES  IN  PARLIAMENT,  1886. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  present  session  is  notoriously  barren  of  railway 
schemes,  no  less  than  1C3  acres  of  open  land  are  threatened  by  the  compara- 
tively few  Bills  which  have  been  deposited.  Such  a fact  shows  what  havoc 
would  by  this  time  have  been  played  with  common  lands  had  it  not  been  for 
the  exertions  of  the  Commons  Preservation  Society  and  its  friends,  and  how 
necessary  is  constant  watchfulness  at  all  times.  The  chief  offenders  this  year 
are  two  Bills  which  traverse  different  tracts  of  the  chalk  downs.  A Bill  for 
connecting  Brighton  and  Newhaven  by  a direct  line  (one  of  two  rival  schemes) 
is  laid  out  mainly  along  the  South  Downs.  Five  acres  of  two  common  downs 
are  said  to  be  actually  required  for  the  line,  but  no  less  than  50  acres  are 
included  within  the  limits  of  deviation.  It  is  well  understood  that  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  a railway  company  taking  possession  of  the  whole  of  the 
land  scheduled  within  the  limits  of  deviation  if  they  choose  to  say,  when  the 
time  comes,  that  it  is  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  line.  The  Shanklin  and 
Chale  Railway  Company  seeks  power  to  construct  a railway  from  Chale  to 
Freshwater,  the  connection  of  Chale  with  the  Isle  of  Wight  Railway  near 
Shanklin  having  been  already  authorized,  though  not,  so  far  as  we  know, 
actually  effected.  The  lino  traverses  the  beautiful  downs  which  command  the 
south-west  seaboard  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  terminate  on  the  Needles.  No 
less  than  30  acres  of  Compton  Down  and  40  acres  of  Afton  Down  are  scheduled 
as  within  the  limits  of  deviation  ; and  though  only  seven  acres  of  the  one  and 
eleven  of  the  other  are  said  to  be  actually  required  for  the  line,  the  powers  of 
the  company  are  not  restricted,  and  the  greatest  injury  may  be  inflicted  on 
these  breezy  heights.  Indeed,  it  is  probably  of  little  consequence  in  this  case 
whether  the  less  or  greater  quantities  are  taken.  A gash  in  the  shoulder  of  one 
of  the  giant  mounds  will  effectually  destroy  its  beauty,  though  the  area 
absorbed  by. the  process  be  reduced  to  a minimum. 

It  is  proposed  to  carry  a railway  already  authorized  from  Barnstaple  to 
Kentisbury,  from  that  point  to  Lynton.  In  its  course  the  line  would  traverse 
Martinhoe  Common,  or  Broad  Moor,  occupying  three  acres  of  it.  This  is  not 
in  itself  a very  serious  matter  ; but  Parliament  should  not  omit  to  consider 
the  general  effect  of  the  line  on  the  common  and  the'  charming  scenery  of  the 
district.  The  remainder  of  the  total  quantity  (163  acres)  proposed  to  be  taken 
is  chiefly  accounted  for  by  a line  of  the  North-Eastern  Railway,  which  will 
appropriate  14  acres  of  a Yorkshire  moor  near  Pickering,  and  two  South  Wales 
lines,  which  together  threaten  21  acres.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  proposal 
may  not  be  an  unreasonable  one,  but  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  the 
public  are  in  every  instance  deprived,  without  compensation,  of  land  to  which 
they  have  hitherto  had  free  access. 

Two  Bills  encroach  upon  village  greens.  A cross  line  projected  to  connect 
the  South-Eastern  Railway  at  Lee  with  the  North  Kent  line  at  Erith  threatens 
a quarter  of  an  acre  of  Eltham  Green,  an  open  space  of  about  seven  acres  ; but 
it  js  possible  that  permanent  appropriation  may  not  be  contemplated.  The 
other  is  a more  serious  case.  The  South-Eastern  Railway  are  promoting  a 
cross  line,  under  the  name  of  the  Appledore,  Hythe,  and  Sandgate  Railway, 
which  appears  to  have  been  deliberately  taken  through  the  town  green  of 
Hythe,  more  than  four  acres  of  which  are  within  the  limits  of  deviation.  The 
green  was  in  a poor  part  of  Hythe  and  is  obviously  the  last  kind  of  open  space 
which  should  be  curtailed.  The  company  should  certainly  be  bound  to  avoid 
the  spot  altogether  or  to  provide  suitable  ground  for  recreation  in  place  of  that 
which  they  take  from  the  public.  A nice  question  is  raised  by  another  Bill, 
which,  on  the  face  of  it,  appears  harmless  enough.  The  Muswell  Hill  Estate 
and  Railways  Bill  purports  merely  to  transfer  the  railway  serving  the  Alex- 
andra Palace  to  a separate  company,  with  a view  to  its  being  worked  as  an 
ordinary  line.  It  was,  however,  in  consideration  of  the  right  to  make  this 
railway  that  the  Muswell  Hill  Estate  Company  entered  into  an  obligation  to 
Parliament  to  preserve  the  grounds  of  the  Alexandra  Palaoe  as  pleasure- 
grounds  in  perpetuity.  The  Alexandra  Palace  is  a failure,  and  sooner  or  later 
the  grounds  must  become  a public  park  if  nothing  is  done  to  enable  the  owners 
to  build  upon  them.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  present  Bill  may  not 
indirectly  compass  that  end,  and  it  would  be  well  that  such  an  effect  should 
be  distinctly  negatived. 

The  time  has,  happily,  passed  when  the  only  Bills  relating  to  open  spaces 
were  those  which  proposed  their  appropriation.  Every  session  now  sees 
schemes  for  the  dedication  of  land  to  the  public.  This  year  the  Corporation 
of  London  seek  power  to  accept  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  the 
Highgate  Woods  and  land  at  Kilburn  which  have  been  generously  and  wisely 
offered  to  the  public.  The  Times  has  repeatedly  urged  upon  the  Corporation 
the  propriety  of  accepting  this  handsome  gift,  and  it  is  most  satisfactory  to 
find  that  the  reluctance  of  that  body  to  face  what  will,  no  doubt,  be  a con- 
siderable expenditure  on  the  drainage  of  the  land  at  Kilburn  has  been  over- 
come. We  trust  that  before  the  session  is  much  older  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  may  similarly  be  converted  to  the  wisdom  of  acquiring  the  lovely 
tract  of  land  at  Highgate  which  is  the  inseparable  companion  of  Hampstead 
Heath  as  the  public  know  the  Heath.  It  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  that 
not  only  is  this  land  most  valuable  in  itself,  but  its  conversion  into  building 
land  will’spoil  the  best  prospects  from  the  Heath,  and  reduce  the  only  oommon 
of  North  London  to  the  rank  of  a second  or  third  rate  open  space.  The  com- 
mittee over  which  the  Duke  of  Westminster  and  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  preside, 
undaunted  by  the  inaction  of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  has  introduced  a Bill  to 
enable  that  body  to  acquire  the  land  by  agreemont  from  its  present  owners. 
It  is  understood  that  tho  committoe  is  at  present  busily  engaged  in  negotiations 
which  it  has  good  hopes  of  bringing  to  a favourable  issue,  and  all  London  must 
warmly  wish  success  to  its  eflorts.  Meantime  the  Metropolitan  Board  adds 
something  to  London’s  open  spaces  in  Little  Wormwood  Scrubs — an  aroa  of 
32  acres  at  Fulham — and  Highbury  Fields.  In  the  latter  oase  tho  parish  of 
Islington  handsomely  finds  half  the  oost — £70,000 — by  a spocial  rate  on  its 
own  constituents,  a precedent  whioh  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  final 
arrangements  are  made  for  securing  Lord  Mausfield’a  land  at  Highgate.  Ou 
tho  other  hand,  the  most  strenuous  efforts  of  all  who  wish  to  keep  London 
airy  aro  required  to  secure  tho  withdrawal  or  rejection  of  the  Bill  of  the 
Governors  of  the  Charterhouso,  which  would  not  only  doom  to  dostruotion 
buildings  of  unique  historic  intoreBt,  but  would  covor  much  opon  ground  in  the 
heart  of  the  town  with  shops  and  warehouses.  If  tho  sooiotios  interested  in 
open  spaoos  have  not  already  turned  their  attention  to  this  Bill,  they 
should  lose  no  timo  in  sounding  tho  note  of  opposition. — Abridged  from  tho 
Times  of  January  30,  1886. 


*•  THICRR  18  UNQUKSTIONABLY  " 110  hotter  remedy  in  the  whole  world  for  all 
cough  and  throat  troubloa  than  Keating's  Loaongoa-  any  medical  man  will  naanro  you  of 
thin  foot.  Relief  is  apeody  ; they  contain  no  Btrong  anting,  hut  only  simple  drugs  ; the  most 
delicate  can  take  them.  Hold  everywhere  I11 13fd.  tins.— I Anvt.J 
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Replies  to  ©times* 

J’eaclihouse. — YV.  II,  Wo  should  profor  for  your  purposo  Harrington  and 
Grosso  Miguonne  peaches  and  Elruge  nectarines.  If  you  want  anothor 
neotarino  tako  Itivors’s  Albert. 

Boiler  for  Greenhouse.— \V . II.  C. — The  boiler  you  mention  is  admirably 
adapted  for  heating  a groenhouse  of  the  dimensions  stated.  The  manufac- 
turers will  select  a boilor  of  a suitable  sizo  if  you  give  them  the  number  of  feet 
of  piping  that  you  require  to  be  heated. 

White  Plume  Celery. — Amateur. — This  celery  has  not  justified  the  expecta- 
tion of  cultivators,  and  we  would  not  advise  you  to  grow  a larger  number  of 
plants  than  will  onable  you  to  determine  how  far  it  is  adapted  to  your 
requirements. 

Early  Flowering  Gladioli. — B.  H. — The  early  flowering  gladioli  of  the  type 
represented  by  Colvilli  must  bo  planted  with  as  little  delay  as  possiblo  to 
ensure  their  blooming  at  their  proper  season.  One  of  the  most  useful  varieties 
to  grow  in  quantities  for  the  supply  of  cut  flowers  for  indoor  decorations  is 
Colvilli  alba,  or  The  Bride. 

J.  E.  S. — The  drainage  from  stables  and  dunghcaps,  etc.,  is  everywhere 
employed  as  liquid  manure,  and  the  practical  men  who  have  no  time  for 
measuring  and  testing  follow  a rough  method  that  answers  perfectly.  They 
dilute  itwith  water  until  it  is  the  colour  of  pale  ale,  and  then  it  is  safe  for  use 
where  wanted. 

Small  Forcing  Apparatus. — H.  J.  S. — There  are  several  small  contrivances 
for  raising  seeds  and  cuttings,  and  they  answer  very  well.  Perhaps  your  best 
course  would  be  to  write  to  Messrs.  Toope  and  Co.,  1,  Ben  Jonson’s  Road, 
Stepney,  and  to  Mr.  Bruce,  90.  Blackman  Street,  Borough,  asking  each  for 
priuted  prospectus.  You  could  then  make  choice  of  apparatus  likely  to  suit 
you. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums. — J.  B. — It  is  not  as  a rule  advisable  to  keep  zonal 
pelargoniums  after  the  second  year ; but  two-year-old  plants  usually  bloom 
most  satisfactorily  when  bedded  out.  The  examples  that  have  been  pruned 
will  make  a more  satisfactory  growth  if  they  are  repotted  when  the  shoots  are 
between  one  and  two  inches  in  length,  previously  reducing  the  balls  of  soil  by 
at  least  one  half  and  shortening  the  longest  of  the  shoots. 

Bhubarb. — G.  S. — One  of  the  best  of  the  varieties  of  rhubarb  for  early 
forcing  is  Hawke’s  Champagne,  which  is  as  early  as  the  Early  Red 
Albert,  but  of  finer  colour  and  flavour.  The  most  useful  variety  for  late  crop 
is  Victoria,  which  isja  good  cropper,  and  of  excellent  flavour.  The  latest  of  all 
is  Stott’s  Monarch,  which  has  bright  green  stalks,  and  is  remarkable  for  its 
robust  habit,  the  stalks  under  favourable  conditions  attaining  an  [immense  size. 

Dressing  Grape  Vines. — N.  C. — Grape  vines  receive  an  annual  dressing  of 
some  approved  insecticide  annually  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  any  insect 
pests  with  which  they  may  be  infested.  If  the  vines  are  perfectly  clean,  they 
will  not  require  dressing  or  painting.  One  of  the  best  preparations  to  use  is 
Gishurst  Compound,  prepared  by  dissolving  it  in  hot  water  at  the  rate  of  four 
ounces  to  the  gallon. 

Exhibition  Chrysanthemums. — W.  S.  asks  : “ Will  some  successful  cultiva- 
tor of  the  chrysanthemum  tell  me  how  to  ripen  the  young  growth  ? Last 
season  I had  a number  of  plants  of  the  large  flowering  kinds  that  made  very 
strong  growths,  but  the  flowers  were  comparatively  small.  This  I attribute 
to  the  shoots  not  being  properly  ripened.  I would  also  ask,  Which  is  the  best 
manure  for  chrysanthemums  ? Is  sulphate  of  ammonia  good  for  them  ? If  so, 
when  and  how  should  it  be  used.” 

Shading  Greenhouse. — J.B.  (Grange-over-Sands). — Very  little,  if  any,  shading 
will  be  required  by  greenhouse  plants  until  the  end  of  March.  The  unsatis- 
factory condition  of  your  plants  last  year  was  probably  due  to  their  not  having 
had  sufficient  air.  If  you  ventilate  freely,  the  general  stock  of  greenhouse 
plants  will  not  be  injured  by  full  exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  at  any  time 
before  the  middle  of  April.  The  plants  may  perhaps  have  suffered  from 
the  soil  having  become  sour,  in  consequence  of  the  drainage  being  wanting 
in  efficiency. 

Striped  Boses. — H.  A.  W.  complains  that  his  York  and  Lancaster  Roses 
have  run  into  self-reds,  and  are  therefore  less  varied  than  formerly.  He  does 
not  say  how  they  have  been  treated.  Now,  we  have  found  the  striped  roses 
run  away  when  grown  in  heavily  manured  ground,  and  we  should  always  be 
content  to  aid  them  with  a top  dressing,  rather  than  allow  their  roots  to  make 
acquaintance  with  stimulants.  And  there  is  yet  another  method  of  keeping 
them  true — and  that  is  to  propagate  a new  stock  occasionally,  so  as  to  keep  up 
a supply  of  flowers  from  young  plants. 

Mare.chal  Niel  Rose. — I have  a rose  tree  in  a pot  in  a greenhouse  which  is 
kept  just  warm  enough  to  ensure  the  exclusion  of  frost.  The  plant  is  well  set 
with  buds,  but  every  leaf  shortly  after  its  appearance  and  before  it  has 
attained  any  size  falls  off.  The  plant  is  thus  perfectly  bare  with  the  exception 
of  the  buds.  Can  you  tellme  what  is  wrong,  and  so  oblige  one  who  has  been  a 
subscriber  to  the  Gardeners’  Magazine  for  many  years?  B.L. 

[The  rose  tree  is  evidently  in  a very  unsatisfactory  condition  at  the  roots  in 
consequence,  probably,  of  an  impoverished  and  sour  condition  of  the  soil.  It  will 
be  advisable  to  allow  the  plant  to  remain  undisturbed  until  after  it  has 
flowered,  and  then  it  should  be  pruned  and  repotted.  The  shoots  should  be 
cut  rather  hard  back,  and  when  the  new  growth  has  attained  a length  of  four 
or  five  inches  shift  it  into  a pot  one  size  larger,  and  in  doing  this  remove  a 
portion  of  the  old  soil  and  cut  away  all  the  roots  that  are  in  a dead  or  decay- 
ing state.  If  you  can  conveniently  do  so  place  the  tree  when  repotted  in  a 
structure  in  which  it  can  for  a short  time  be  kept  rather  close  and  enjoy  a 
temperature  rather  higher  than  that  of  the  greenhouse.  But  it  must  not  be  sub- 
jected to  the  temperature  of  a forcing  house,  and  a satisfactory  growth  will  be 
made  in  the  greenhouse.  From  the  present  time  until  repotted  the  supply  of 
water  to  the  roots  must  be  sufficient  to  maintain  the  soil  in  a moist  state  and 
no  more. — Ed.  G.M.] 

Begonias. — Young  Gardener — As  stated  in  these  pages  on  several  occas  ions 
tuberous  begonias  raised  from  seed  in  the  spring  are  not  so  suitable  for  bed- 
ding as  plants  raised  in  the  year  previous.  They  do  not  as  a rule  attain  a 
sufficient  degree  of  strength  to  bloom  satisfactorily  until  an  advanced  period 
of  the  summer,  and  from  the  diversity  in  the  habit  and  the  colour  of  the 
flowers  they  do  not  as  a rule  present  a very  effective  appearance.  The  proper 
course  is  to  raise  the  seedlings  in  February  or  March,  and  at  the  end  of  May 
plant  them  in  the  mixed  border  or  reserve  ground.  In  the  course  of  the 
summer  they  can  have  tallies  put  to  them,  and  so  marked  as  to  indicate  their 
habit  and  the  colour  of  the  flowers.  When  this  is  done  and  care  taken  to  sort 
the  tubers  when  lifted  in  the  autumn  it  will  be  a very  easy  matter  to  form 
the  most  effective  beds  in  the  summer. 


Names  of  Plants. — Amatour. — Callioarpa  purpurea.  F.  Compton. — 1, 

Cytisus  alata ; 2,  Habrotbamnus  elegans  ; 3,  Justicia  speciosa  (not  well 
grown,  probably  not  warm  enough);  4,  Linum  trigynum.  R.  H.  B. — The 
ivy  in  a variety  of  the  British  Hedcra  helix;  its  rich  bronzy  colouring  is  the 
product  of  local  circumstances.  If  grown  in  London  it  will  lose  that 
character. 

Golden  Gate. — Our  csteomed  correspondent,  W.  Bartram,  writes  that 
'•  ‘ Golden  Gate  ’ is  so  delightful  in  its  transitions'from  grave  to  gay  and  from 
folly  to  philosophy  that  I would  not  ask  a question  about  it  save  and  except 
that  my  question  is  for  the  public  good.  Tell  mo  then,  however  briefly,  if 
the  flower  figured  on  the  title  page  is  a ‘ fancy  flower,’  such  as  you  raise 
a laugh  at  in  the  paper  on  ‘ Botany  in  a Bonnet  Shop,’  or  a real  flower  that  has 
some  right  to  a place  on  the  title  page  of  a book  that  is  so  peculiarly  Hibbcrd- 
ish  from  beginning  to  end.”  To  this  kind  inquiry  we  can  reply,  “ for  the 
public  good,”  that  the  cognizance  or  badge  on  the  title  page  of  the  book  is  a kind 
of  punning  rebus.  The  flower  figured  is  Hibbertia  volubilis,  whether  appro- 
priately or  otherwise  it  is  not  for  us  to  say.  It  is  sufficient  to  deal  with  the 
fact  that  the  figure  is  suggestive  of  a natural  entity. 


Jlarfcets, 


COVKNT  GARDEN. 

Fruit. 

Apples  per  i-sieve  2s.  Oil.  to  3i.  6<1. 

Apples,  American,  per  bar.  12s.  6J.  „16s.  Oil. 

Cobs,  Kent per  100  lbs.  25s.  Oil.  „31s.  6d. 

Grapes ....  per  lb.  Is.  6d.  „ 4s.  6d. 

Lemons per  case  8s.  Od.  „10s.  Od. 

Pears,  Dessert per  doz.  Is.  fld.  „ 33.01. 

Pine-apples,  English,  per 

lb Is.  Od.  „ Is.  6.1 

Pine-apples,  St.  Michaels, 
each 3s.  6d.  „l0s.  Od. 


Vegetables. 

Artichokes,  Globe,  per  dz.  3s.  6d. 
Asparagus,  English,  per  ICO  7s.  6d. 
Asparagus,  French,  per  bun. 15s.  Od. 

Beans,  French  per  lb.  Is.  Od. 

Beet  _ per  doz.  Is.  Od. 

Brussels  Sprouts  ..per  lb.  Os.  3d. 

Carrots per  bun.  Os.  4d. 

Cauliflowers  — ...  ..per  doz.  2s.  Od. 

Celery ..per  bun.  Is.  6d. 

Coleworts,  per  doz.  bunch.  4s.  Od. 

Cucumbers each  Is.  Od. 

Endive  — per  doz.  Is.  Od. 

Garlic  per  lb.  Os.  4d. 

Herbs  .......  per  bunch  Os.  3d. 

Horse-radish per  bun.  Ss.  Od. 

Lettuces,  Cabbage,  per  doz.  Is.  6d. 

Leeks per  bun.  Os.  3d. 

Mint,  Green per  bun . Is.  Od. 

Mushrooms  _ _.  per  basket  Is.  Od. 
Onions  ... ...  — . per  bushel  3s.  6d. 

Onions  per  bunch  Os.  4d. 

Parsley  per  bun.  Os.  3d. 

Parsnips per  doz.  Is.  Od. 

Radishes  ._  per  doz.  bunch  Is.  Od. 
Rhubarb  „ . . — . .per  bun.  Os.  6d 

Salsify  ...» per  bun.  Os.  8d. 

Savoys .............  per  doz.  Is.  6d. 

Seakale .per  bun.  Is.  61. 

Scorzoneia  per  bun.  Os.  9d. 

Shallots per  lb.  Os.  3d. 

Small  Salading  . . per  pun.  Os.  3d. 
Spinach  ......  per  bushel  4s.  Od. 

Tomatoes  per  lb.  Is.  Od. 

Turnips  .... per  bunch  Os.  41. 


„ 4s.  Od. 
„ 9s.  Od. 
,,203.  Od. 
„ Is.  6d. 
„ 2).  Od. 
„ 0s.  4d. 
„ 0s.  6d. 
„ 3s  Od. 
„ 2s.  6d. 
,,  6s.  Od. 
„ Is.  6d. 
„ 2s.  01. 
,,  0s.  6d. 
„ 0s.  4d. 
„ 4s.  Od. 
„ 2s.  6d. 
„ 0s.  41. 
„ Is.  6d 
„ Is.  6d. 
,,  4s.  6d. 
„ 0s.  6d. 
„ 0s.  4d. 
„ Is.  3d. 
„ 2s.  6d. 
„ 0s.  8cL 
„ Is.  Od. 
„ 2s.  6d. 
„ 2s.  Od. 
„ Is.  Od. 
,,  0s.  9d. 
„ 0s.  4d. 
„ 6s.  Od. 
„ Is.  61. 
.,  0s.  6d. 


Cut  Flowers. 

Abutilons . . . . ner  doz.  bun.  2s.01.to4s. 
Acacia,  French  ..per  bun.  Os.  61.  „ Is. 
Azaleas  ..per  doz.  sprays  Is.  Od.  „ Is. 
Bouvardias  — — per  bunch  0s.  61.  „ Is. 

Callas per  doz.  4s.  01.  „ 7s. 

Camellias,  per  doz.  blooms  2s.  Od.  „ 4s. 
Carnations,  per  doz.  blms.  la  0 1.  „ 2s. 
Cyclamens,  perdoz.  blms.  0s.  41.  ,,  0i. 

Daffodils per  bun.  Is.  Od.  „ Is. 

lfipiphyllums,  perdoz.  blms.  0s.  6d.  „ is. 
Eucharis,  per  doz.  blooms  4s.  Od.  „ 6s. 
Gardenias,  per  doz.  blooms  16s.  Od.  „30s. 
Heliotropes, per  doz.  sprays  0s.  6d.  ,,  0s. 
Hyacinths,  Roman,  per 

doz.  sprays  0s.  91.  „ Is. 

Lapagerias,  ner  doz.  blms.  2s.  0 1.  „ 3s. 
Lilic,  French  ....per  bun.  2s.  6d.  „ 5s. 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  per  doz. 

sprays 0s.  9d.  ,,  Is. 

Marguerites,  perdoz.  bun.  3>.  6d.  „ 8s. 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  bun.  4s.  Od.  „ 6s. 
Pelargoniums,  Zonal,  per 

doz.  trusses  0s.  91.  „ Is. 

Primula”,  Double,  per  bun.  Is.  01.  „ Is. 
Primulas,  Single,  per  bun.  Os.  6d.  ,,  0s. 

Roses per  doz.  blms.  2s.  Od.  ,,  4s. 

Roses,  Tea  ...per  doz.  blms.  Is.  Od.  „ Is. 

Snowdrops  per  bun.  0s.  6d.  „ Is. 

Tropzeoium  ..per  doz.  bun.  2s.  Od.  „ 3s. 

Tuberoses perdoz.  Is.  61.  „ 2s. 

Tulips  -..perdoz.  blooms  0s.  91.  „ Is. 

Violets perdoz.  bun.  Is.  Od.  „ Is. 

Violets,  ileParme,  per  bun.  48.01.  ,,  6s. 
Violets,  Czar  ....per  bun.  Is.  Od.  ,,  2s. 


Od. 

Od. 

6d. 

6d. 

0d. 

Od. 

61. 

61. 

61. 

Od. 

Od. 

01. 

8d. 

6d. 

60. 

Od. 

3d. 

Od. 

Od. 

01. 

61 

8d* 

0d‘ 

6d‘ 

0d‘ 

0d- 

0d- 

0d- 

3d- 

0d- 

0d- 


BOROUGH  AND  SPITALFIELDS. 
Potatoes. 

Regents —per  ton  75s.  to  120s. 

Magnum  Bonum ....per  ton  65s.  ,,  100s. 

Scotch  Champion  ....per  ton  50s.  „ 70s  . 

Victorias  per  ton  70s...  90s. 

German  Reds  ....  ..per  bag  2s.  Od.  „ 3s.  Od. 


literature. 


THE  SCHOLAR’S  FRUIT  GARDEN- 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees,  with  Descriptions,  Histories,  and  other  Particulars. 

By  Leo  H.  Grindon.  (Simpkin  and  Co). — We  must  say  of  this  book  that 
had  it  been  less  interesting  we  should  have  noticed  it  earlier,  for  it  might  have 
been  put  on  the  shelf  and  forgotten.  What  in  that  case  we  should  have  said 
of  it  is  of  no  consequence.  But  being  attracted  to  it  by  its  abounding 
interest,  we  put  it  aside  not  only  for  critical  consideration,  but  for  leisurely 
enjoyment,  and  in  the  dark  days  that  have  of  late  prevailed  it  has  proved  to 
us — with  the  aid  of  food  and  fire — a capital  substitute  for  sunshine.  Mr. 
Grindon  cannot  write  a bad  book,  but  as  he  is  not  a cultivator  of  fruit  he 
might  have  missed  his  mark  in  some  way  in  preparing  the  book  before  us. 
Now  it  appears  that  his  innocence  of  the  practice  enhances  his  strength  in  the 
story,  for  he  has  been  enabled  to  treat  of  fruits  in  a scholarly  way,  as  a lover 
of  books,  as  a collector  of  fables  and  fancies  as  well  as  of  facts.  Possibly  no 
thorough  fruitist  could  have  assailed  the  subject  in  the  same  way  with  such 
perfect  freedom.  His  knowledge  of  work  and  his  local  notions  would  have 
proved  incumbrances  deadly  to  the  ideal  view  of  the  subject  the  literary 
treatment  in  some  degree  requires.  Indeed,  Mr.  Grindon  in  this  very  book 
exemplifies  the  desirableness  of  considering  the  history  of  a fruit  apart  from 
the  approved  methods  of  cultivation,  for  in  treating  of  the  apple  and  the 
grape  he  forgets  his  first  principles  and  wearies  us  with  lists  of  varieties, 
suggesting  what  we  are  sure  is  not  the  case,  that  he  is,  in  the  pages  so  mis- 
appropriated, in  a state  of  starvation  for  suitable  matter.  This  book  on 
“ Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees  ” will  acquire  a respectable  place  in  the  library,  and 
the  author  will  have  an  opportunity  of  improving  those  lists  out  of  existence. 
In  the  meantime,  we  introduce  the  book  to  our  readers  as  one  that  will  afford 
them  some  useful  instruction,  for  it  contains  much  that  will  be  new  to  most 
people  ; while  those  who  know  everything  already  will  find  it  full  of  pleasant 
gossip,  anecdote,  and  commentary  that  will  render  it  an  acceptable  com- 
panion for  the  fireside. 

It  treats  of  the  history  of  all  fruits  known  to  our  markets,  whether  indi- 
genous or  foreign.  The  fruits  are  classed  as  pomes,  berries,  nuts,  and  so  forth. 
Henry  Phillips  would  have  written  just  such  a book  had  he  possessed  the 
requisite  knowledge,  but  he  did  his  best  for  the  “ Pomarium  Britannicum,” 
which  has  been  a small  storehouse  of  literary  gatherings  for  lecturers  and 
newspaper  writers  during  the  past  sixty  years.  It  is  now  for  any  such  pur- 
poses, quite  superseded  by  Mr.  Grindon’s  fuller  and  more  agreeable  perform- 
ance, which  may  be  described  in  a word  as  the  proper  book,  for  any  lady  or 
gentleman  can  enjoy  a gossip  on  fruits  delicately  flavoured  with  the  spices  of  a 
suitable  erudition. 
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Au  intereating  budget  of  cariosities  will  be  found  in  this  volume.  We 
learn  of  tbo  pomander  that  was  carried  by  dandies  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  that  it  was  formed  of  the  outer  shell  of  an  orange  from  which  the 
pulp  had  been  scooped  out  from  a hole  cut  in  the  top,  and,  being  dried,  was 
filled  with  spices  or  fragrant  flowers.  It  may  be  seen  occasionally  in  old 
portraits,  and  is  a frequent  cause  of  perplexity  to  the  unlearned.  We ’are 
indebted  to  the  orange,  Mr.  Grindon  says,  for  the  invention  of  the  greenhouse, 
for  it  was  to  shelter  this  particular  fruit  tree  that  glasshouses  were  first  con- 
structed, and  we  all  know  how  the  orangery  combined  the  idea  of  a classic 
temple  with  a house  for  plants,  an  ugly  thing  differing  as  dark  from  light  when 
compared  with  the  present  orangery  at  Sawbridgeworth,  or  the  warm  fruit 
house  in  any  private  garden.  In  discoursing  on  lemons,  Mr.  Grindon  says 
lemonade  should  never  be  made  by  pouring  boiling  water  on  lemons,  but  by 
squeezing  the  lemons  into  cold  water,  adding  the  cut-up  rind  of  one  (he  does 
not  say  how  many  are  to  be  squeezed),  refined  sugar  to  the  amount  needed,  and, 
when  procurable,  a few  crushed  strawberries.  The  “ forbidden  fruit  ” obtains 
mention,  of  course,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  no  new  conjectures  are  hazarded 
as  to  its  identity.  It  is  agreeable  to  learn  that  the  apple  has  run  wild  in  the 
park-like  prairies  of  Chili,  where  the  self-sown  trees  produce  excellent  fruit. 
In  Brazil  the  orange  has  spread  in  a similar  manner,  the  parrots  being  the 
means  of  distributing  the  seed.  In  the  discourse  on  the  barberry  there  is 
nothing  said  of  its  relation  to  certain  fungi  that  prey  upon  the  wheat  plant, 
but  this  is  a matter  of  some  importance,  and  a lot  of  new  light  is  available  for 
the  painstaking  bookmaker.  Mr.  Grindon  makes  generous  mention  of  our 
indebtedness  to  the  Romans,  to  the  monks,  and  to  the  crusaders  for  contribu- 
tions to  our  fruit  gardens,  and  to  our  knowledge  of  the  cultivation  of  fruits. 
The  indigenous  Briton  doubtless  had  enough  to  ea%  but  beech  nuts  and  acorns 


do  not,  from  the  present  point  of  view,  compare  favourably  with  apples  and 
pears.  Wild  fruits  and  nuts  must  always  have  abounded  here,  and  were 
doubtless  fully  appreciated  long  ere  proper  tillage  was  understood. 
The  nuts  were  of  some  service  to  the  founders  of  society,  and  Mr.  Grindon 
discourses  agreeably  about  them.  He  is  at  a loss  for  the  origin  of  the  word 
filbert,  but  the  sound  contains  the  key  to  the  explanation,  and  fixes  the  name 
as  comparatively  modern.  On  August  22  nuts  are  ripe  or  ripening,  and  that 
is  the  day  of  St.  Philibert.  In  North  Germany  nuts  are  ripe  about  September 
17,  which  is  the  day  of  St.  Lambert,  and  the  Germans  call  filberts  Lambert’s 
nuts.  The  date  of  the  first  saint  is  684,  and  the  other  709.  Something  more 
about  the  butternut  seems  wanting,  for  there  are  several  nuts  so  called.  The 
etchings  in  the  book  are,  in  their  way  acceptable,  but  they  represent  some- 
what of  a waste  of  force.  The  expenditure  requisite  to  their  production  might, 
with  more  advantage  to  the  reader,  have  been  devoted  to  figures  in  aid  of  the 
text.  There  are  a few  such,  and  they  suggest  the  need  for  more.  However, 
we  must  take  the  book  as  it  is  offered,  and  we  have  found  it  such  pleasant 
reading  that  we  advise  our  book-loving  readers  to  include  it  in  the  list  of 
literary  desiderata. 
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On  January  22nd,  at  his  residence,  Merriott  Nurseries,  Crewkerne,  Mr.  John  Scott, 
in  his  79th  year.  Mr.  Scott,  who  took  a special  interest  in  fruit  culture,  was  the 
author  of  The  Orchardist,  and  a frequent  contributor  to  these  pages  until  a few 
years  since,  when  failing  health  compelled  him  to  relinquish  literary  work. 

Recently,  at  his  residence,  Cambridge,  U.S.A.,  Professor  C.  E.  Hamblin,  of  the 
Harvaid  Museum  of  Natural  History,  with  which  he  has  been  long  connected. 


CHOICEST 

FLOWER  SEEDS 

COMPRISING 

HARDY  PERENNIALS. 

All  first-clas3  varieties,  and  such  as  come  freely  and 
quickly  from  seed. 

GREENHOUSE  SEEDS. 

Every  variety  worth  cultivating  is  included,  splendid 
stocks  of  Primula,  Cineraria,  Calceolaria,  &c. 

HARDY  ANNUALS. 

A splendid  selection  of  really  showy,  neat  growing, 
and  useful  varieti»s. 

FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 

Consisting  of  the  finest  possible  strains  of  Pansy, 
Carnation,  Pentstemon,  Antirrhinum,  Hollyhock, &c. 

NOVELTIES. 

Twenty  Pages  of  New,  Rare,  and  Choice  things  of 
the  highest  m<  rit. 

My  Catalogue  of  the  above  and  many  other  sections, 
perhaps  the  most  complete  Catalogue  of  Flower  Seeds  ever 
published,  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  gratis  and  post 
free  upon  application  to 

THOMAS  S.  WARE, 

HALE  FARM  NURSERIES, 

TOTTENHAM,  LONDON. 


PETUNIAS. 

HENDER  and  SONS’  are  the  finest.  Single, 

Is.  and  2s.  per  pkt. ; Single  Fringed,  2s.  6d. ; Doub'e 
Fringed,  2s.  and  3s.  6d.  per  pkt. 

Bahama,  as  double  as  Camellias,  8 varieties,  separate, 
2s.  6d. ; mixed,  Is.  6d. 

BENDER  and  SONS,  Nursery,  PLYMOUTH. 


PALMS  — A few  hundreds  of  splendidly-grown 
Seaforthia  elegans,  Latania  borbonica,  Corypha 
australis,  Phoenix  reclinata,  Arec  1 lutescens,  and  Euterpe 
edalis,  12  inches  high,  -Is.  per  dozen  ; 25s.  per  100.  Latania 
borbonica,  Seaforthia  elegans,  and  Euterpe  edulis,  20  inches 
high,  12s.  per  dozen  ; less  quantity.  Is.  3d.  each. 

Packages  and  parcels  poet  free. 

Gardener,  Holly  Ledge,  Stamford  Hill,  London,  N. 


RICHARD  WALKER  can  supply  the  following 

Plants  for  cash  : East  Ham  and  Early  Rainham  and 
Robinson  Champion  Drumhead,  all  at  4s  per  1,050;  Rod  Duck 
(or  pickling,  very  best  stock,  5s.  per  1,050  ; Asparagus  Roots, 
three  years  old,  18s.  per  1,0  *0 ; two  years  old,  12s.  per  1,000  ; 
Rhubarb  Roots,  Giant  and  Patent  and  So  ’ereign,  2b.  per 
doz. ; g od  two  years  old  quick,  10s.  per  1,000  ; Oniou  Seed, 
Bedfordshire  Champion,  2s.  3d.  per  lb  ; White  Spanish, 
Is.  8d  per  lb, 

Market  Gardens,  Biggleswade. 

C’lUOUMIlKK  SKED. — Improved  Telegraph, 

J also  Dreadnought  and  Sutton's  Cluster,  1h.  and  Is.  0d. 
per  packet  of  each  sort,  pet  free  ; throe  of  the  heaviest 
croppers  grown. 

W.  Gkiefin,  Charles  Street,  Sydenham  Hill,  Kent. 


SPECIAL  CHEAP  OFFER. — Standard  and 

iO  Half-standard  Roses,  best  sorts,  strong  stoms  and 
heads,  8a.  doz.  ; Dwarfs,  strong  nnd  bushy,  4s.  fid.  coz.,  30s. 
100.  Pyramid  Apples  and  Plums,  4 to  0 foot,  strong  and 
well-feathered,  8s.  doz.  Tho  now  Apple,  “ Bramloy’s 
Seedling,"  strong  pyramids,  12s.  doz.  Strong  Gooseberries 
am  Currants,  host  sorts,  10s.  100.  Oval-leaved  Privet,  i foot, 
very  bushy,  4».  100.  Hollies,  for  bodges,  1$  to  2 foot,  20s. 
100.  Laurels,  2 foot,  bushy,  10s.  100.  Numerous  Tostiino- 
i.ials.  Packing  free.  Cash  with  order. 

James  Smith,  Sleaford  Road  Nursory,  Newark,  Notts. 

/■  1A  I’N  ATIONft  and  I’ICf  5TEES. — ' The  choicest 

Ay  named  exhibition  varieties,  true  to  name,  ray  selection. 
Twelve  plants,  5s.;  twelve  pairs,  Its.  Also  Telegraph 
Cucumber  Hood,  '20  seed',  la.  Id.;  60  seeds,  2s,  3d.; 

100  seeds,  4s.  ; carriage  paid,  cash. 

.1  Booth,  (railnworttl,  Manchester, 


GARDEN  ECONOMY. — 50  per  cent,  SAVED 

by  ordering 

DANIELS’  SUPERB  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

1 Of!  GARDENS  ARE  ANNUALLY 

SOWN  WITH  DANIELS'  CHOICE 
SEEDS. 

Daniels  Bros.  Complete  Collections  are  carefully  made  up 
with  Seeds  of  finest  quality  in  best  varieties  from  each 
class,  with  a view  of  furnishing  an  ample  supply  of  Choice 
Vegetables  throughout  the  year.  These  collections  will  be 
found  extremely  valuable  for  those  who  have  not  sufficient 
time  nor  experience  for  making  their  own  selection,  and 
will  effect  a saving  of  at  least50  percent.  Many  hundreds 
of  unsolicited  testimonials  are  received  annually  for  our 
ohoice  Seeds. 

DANIELS’ GUINEA  COLLECTION,  CARRIAGE  FREE, 

Contains 

12  pints  - Peas 
3 pints  - Broad  Beans 
1J  pint  - French  Beaus 
lj  pint  - Runner  Beans 
1 pkt.  - Beet 
1 pkt.  - Borecole 

1 pkt.  - Brussels  sprouts 
3 pkts.  - Broccoli 
3 pkts.  - Cabbage 

£ oz.  - Savoy 
3 ozs.  - Carrot 

2 pkts.  - Cauliflower 
2 pkts.  - Celery 
1 pkt.  - Couie  Tronohuda 

1 S:*)°~ 

2 pkts.  - Cucumber 
1 pkt.  - Endive 


1 pkt.  - Gourd  of  Pumpkin 
1 pkt.  - Leek 

3 pkts. . Lettuce 

4 ozs.  - Mustard 
1 pkt.  - Melon 

1 pkt.  - Giant  Orach 

3 ozs.  . Onion 

1 pkt.  - Parsley 

2 ozs.  - Parsnip 

4 ozs.  - Radish 

3 ozs.  - Spinach 

1 pkt.  - Scorzonera 

3 ozs.  - Turnip 

1 pkt.  - Vegetable  Marrow 

4 pkts. . Herbs,  Sweet  & Pot 
1 pkt-  - Tomato 

1 pkt.  . Capsicum 
1 pkt.  - Corn  Salad 


Evidence  of  quality  unsolicited 
From  Mr.  F.  S Shearman,  Stroud  : “ The  Collection  had 
of  you  in  the  Spring  has  proved  a great  success,  not  having 
a single  failure. — July  11th.’’ 

From  Mr.  G.  Berrington,  Ludlow;  “I  was  very  unroll 
pleased  with  all  the  Seeds  I bad  from  you  last  year  ; I was 
able  to  take  Twenty-soven  Prizes  here  and  elsewhere.— Jan. 
28th.” 

Daniels’  12s.  6d.  Collection,  Carriage  Free, 

contains  6,  pints  Choice  Peas  for  Succession,  and  all  other 
Seeds  in  proportion. 

Daniels’  7s.  6d.  Collection,  Carriage  Free, 

contains  4 pints  Choice  Peas,  and  all  other  Seeds  in  proportion. 

Daniels’  6s.  Collection,  Carriage  Free, 

contoins  2 pints  Peas,  aud  all  other  Seeds  in  proportion. 

Daniels’  2s.  9d.  Collection,  Carriago  Free, 

contains  Peas,  besulos  15  packets  Choice  Vegetable  Seed  for 
succession.  P.  O.  Orders  aud  Cheques  made  payable  to 


DANIELS  BROS,  Seed  Growers,  NORWICH. 


, iiorti  wood  POSTAL  BOXES. 
CHEAPEST,  STRONGEST  ano  BEST. 

roR  all  kino  j or  ‘ 

ANTIC LEit  THRO  U CH  THE  POUT. 
ft  urn-  A Pmrr  List  run  rot/  ,7  '.tam/"/, 
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riUIREE  ATTRACTIVE  SIGHTS:  A Field  of 
I Waving  Corn,  a Bhip  lu  Full  Sail,  mid  an  Exquisitely 
Cl  an  Sliavon  Chin.  MROHI'S  MAGIC  STROP  AND 
PASTE,  ostabli tired  60  years,  ensuro  perfection  in  shaving 
Of  nil  Chemists,  Hairdressers,  and  Co-operative  Storcm 


THE  FINEST 

POTATO  OF  THE  DAY, 

IMPERATOR, 

VERY  large  round,  white  and  floury,  free 

from  disease,  and  a wonderful  cropper,  producing  over 
20  tons  per  acre.  It  undoubtedly  will  become  very  popular. 
At  8s.  per  bushel,  free  oa  rails.  Price  for  cwt.  or  ton  on 
application. 

VICAR  OF  LALEHFCM,  finest  purple  potato. 

OSBORNE'S  PRIDE,  early  kidney. 

WHITE  BEAUTY  and  other  hrst-rate  sorts  cheap.  Write 
for  catalogue  and  prices  to 

HARRISON  and  SONS, 

SEED  GROWERS, 

LEICESTER. 


GLADIOLI.  DAHLIAS. 

Direct  from  the  Growers, 

ANT.  ROOZEN  and  SON, 

OVERVEEN,  near  HAARLEM,  HOLLAND. 


Our  special  SPRING  CATALOGUE  of  the  above 
for  1885-1886,  containing  all  the  new  varieties,  is  NOW 
READY,  and  will  be  forwarded,  post  freo,  on  application 
to  our  Agents,  Messrs.  MERTENS  and  CO.,  3,  CROSS 
LANE,  LONDON,  E.C.,  or  to  ourselves  direct. 

No  Charge  tor  Packing  or  Packages. 

For  particulars  of  free  delivory,  see  Catalogue. 

EARLY  ORDERS  RESPECTFULLY  REQUESTED. 

ROSES!  ROSES!  ROSES!  — Cheapest  in 
the  world.— 20  choice  Standards,  12s.  fid.  ; 24  choice 
Half  Standards,  12s.  fid.;  50  choice  Dwarfs,  12s.  fid. ; 24 
choice  Teas  and  Noisettos,  12s.  fid. ; 12  choice  Climbing,  5s. 
My  selection.  Cash  with  order.  Catalogues  free. 

James  VValteks,  Rose  Growor,  Mount  Radford,  Exeter. 

L ILIUM  AURATUM. — Good,  plump,  sound 
Bnlbs,  Gs.,  9s.,  12s.,  18s.,  and  24s.  por  dozen  ; oxtra 
strong,  30s.  anil  42s.  per  dozen.  All  other  good  LILIES  at 
equally  low  prices. 

Mr.  William  Bull’s  Establishment  for  New  and  Rare 
Plants,  536,  King’s  Road,  Chelsoa,  London,  S.  W. 

ROSES  (Dwarfs). — Twelve  superb  named  kinds 
/ of  the  leading  varieties,  5s.  per  doz.,  18s.  for  50, 
or  80s.  per  100.  Eight  acres  to  select  from.  Either  own 
roots  or  on  Mauotti.  My  own  seleotion.  Cash  with 
order 

W.  Lowe,  Rose  Growor,  Beoston,  Notts. 

EARLY  PEAS. — Ask  your  Seedsmen  for 

Burbury’s  HA  LILY  KENILWORTH  and  WILLIAM 
THE  CONQUEROR  Ono  trial  will  prove  tho  fact  that 
tlroso  peas  have  no  equals  among  tho  Earlios,  Testimonials 
arid  price  free  on  application  to 

W.  BuimuiiT,  The  Crow,  Kenilworth,  Wnnviek. 

SPECIAL  OFFER. — Limes,  8 to  10  ft.,  stout 

stums,  ,L5  per  100.  Limes,  10  to  12  ft.,  £7  10J.  per  100. 
Groon  Holly,  1 to  U ft.,  25s.  per  100.  Dwarf  Trained  Apples, 
12s.  doz.  Coniform  Trees  anil  Shrubs  in  splendid  condition 
for  romuvul-  Catalogues  on  application. — W.  Dale,  Hick- 
maadlas  Nursory,  Kuoekholt,  liout. 

PRINTING  with  SPEED  and  ECONOMY. — 

Commercial  Printing.  Illustrated  Catalogues,  Oir- 
ou liars.  Fashion  Hliocts,  Newspapers,  Magazines.  Designs 
furnished  for  every  olass  of  work.  Engraving  on  Wood. 
Copper.  Ao  Estimate,  free.  " GUIDE  TO  PUBLISHING,’* 
lOtib  Edition,  post  free,  8d. 

w H.  ami  L.  OoLLINUiiIDUK,  City  Press,  1 18  aud  149, 
Aldorngato  Street,  Loudon  K.O. 
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CRYSTAL  l’ALACE  FLOWER  SHOWS  and  FRUIT  SHOWS  during; 

1880. — Dates  of  all  these  Shows  fti  o lixod,  and  Schedules  may  he  hud  from  Mr.  W.  G. 
H rad,  Garden  Suporintondont,  Crystal  Palace,  S E. 

Reading  chrysanthemum  society.— tlo  issg  show  win  be 

) held  on  November  12  next.  Amount  oil'  red  for  prizes  considerably  inoroased. 
Schedules  of  the  Soorotary,  Wu.  Smith,  97,  Lomlon  Stroot,  Reading. 

Suction  Sales  for  t!je  3Enaumg  TOeek.. 

Monday,  February  15. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden  ; 
Liliums  from  Japan. 

Wednesday,  February  1”. — Messrs.  Prothoroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  and  68,  CUeapside  ; Liliurn  auratum,  Iris,  llulbs,  Roses,  &c. 

Wednesday  and  Saturday,  February  17  and  20. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden;  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Border  Plants,  and  Bulbs. 
Thursday,  February  18.—  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden  ; 
Orchids. 

Friday,  February  19. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67 
and  68,  Cheapside  ; Orchids. 

THE  GARDEN  OltACLE  for  1886  is  on  the  same  plan  as  former  issues,  the  present 
being  the  twenty-eighth  publication  of  this  work.  It  contains  complete  lists  of  the 
New  Plants,  New  Flowers,  and  New  Fruits,  and  a Complete  List  of  the  New  Parliament. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION.— Post  free  From  the  Office,  4,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  London  E.C., 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  One  Copy,  2$d. : 3 Months,  3s. : 6 Months,  6s.  : One 
Year,  11s.  6d.  (including  the  Christmas  Number).  To  America,  Australia,  Belgium, 
Canada,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  India,  Italy,  Spain,  Sweden,  and 
Switzerland.  14s,  per  annum, 

^tOALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS.  — Five  lines  and 

K3  under,  body  type,  2s.  6d. ; each  additional  line,  6d. ; half  a column,  f 1 15s. ; a 
column,  £3 ; one  page,  £9. 

Advertisements  for  the  Current  Number  must  be  sent  not  later  than  Wednesday,  and 
for  Monthly  Parts  not  later  than  the  24th  of  each  Month,  addressed  to  the  Advertisement 
Office  of  the  Gardeners'  Magazine,  148  and  149,  Aldersgate  Street,  London,  E.O. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  of  HORTICULTURAL  or  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES  and 
SHOWS  are  inserted  on  the  Leader  Page  at  Is.  per  line. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  OF  SITUATIONS  VACANT,  or  from  persons  seeking  employ- 
ment, Is.  each  four  lines  (28  words),  and  3d.  per  line  after. 
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The  Report  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  as  sub- 
mitted to  the  annual  general  meeting,  contains  some  items  of  special 
interest,  but  is  strikingly  laconic  in  its  references.  The  fortunes  of 
the  Society  are  about  the  same  as  for  several  years  past,  and  there- 
fore there  remain  reasons  for  discontent — all  of  which,  possibly,  will 
he  found  to  converge  to  one  point.  The  financial  case  is  after  the 
old  pattern  : the  concern  is  pinched,  but  is  not  embarrassed ; the 
year’s  income  is  slightly  deficient,  but  the  balance  on  the  wrong  side 
is  of  small  amount. 

The  paragraph  which  has  been  most  freely  commented  on  is  that 
which  announces  that  the  Commissioners  of  the  Exhibition  will  not 
consent  to  the  renewal  of  the  customary  transferable  tickets.  It  is 
a distinct  reminder  to  the  Fellows  of  their  position  ; and  as  they  are 
perfectly  helpless,  the  less  said  about  it  the  better.  The  Commis- 
sioners happen  to  know — and  it  would  be  strange  if  they  did  not 
know — that  the  transferable  ticket  is  in  most  cases  kept  so  actively 
in  use  that  the  privilege  tells  against  their  gate-money.  The  ques  ■ 
tion  has  two  sides,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  views  ot  the 
stronger  party  should  at  last  prevail.  The  tickets  will  be  at  the 
command  of  Fellows  in  the  usual  way,  and  according  to  established 
rules,  with  the  sole  exception  that  the  word  “ transferable  ” is 
expunged.  That,  we  must  confess,  makes  a difference ; and  the  only 
comfortable  course  of  procedure  appears  to  be  to  liken  the  loss  to 
the  spilled  milk  that  we  have  heard  of. 

No.  1,085,  New  Series.— Vol,  XXIX. 


The  proposed  exhibition  by  the  Society  in  Liverpool  in  the 
coming  summer  is  the  subject  of  a hopeful  paragraph ; but  the  pro- 
posed Jubilee  Exhibition  in  1887  is  the  subject  of  a paragraph  of  a 
doleful  kind.  The  Liverpool  show  is  in  favour ; as  regards  the 
other,  the  Commissioners  may  be  said  not  to  jump  at  it.  None  but 
themselves  can  at  present  judge  of  their  policy  ; but  as  outsiders,  it 
may  be  fair  for  us  to  express  an  opinion  that  a comprehensive  exhi- 
bition of  the  vegetable  kingdom  and  its  products  would  have  as 
good  a chance  of  success  as  anything  yet  attempted  at  South 
Kensington,  and  would  afford  a most  suitable  background  for  a 
series  of  horticultural  exhibitions.  But  the  refusal  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  treat  does  not,  of  necessity,  tie  the  hands  of  the 
Society  : the  hands  may  be  tied,  indeed,  but  they  can  free  them- 
selves when  the  will  is  ready  ; and  it  must  not,  even  in  these  dark 
times,  be  said  that  the  R.H.S.  cannot  manage  an  exhibition  without 
the  aid  of  the  Royal  Commission. 

The  references  to  Chiswick  are  as  brief  as  the  rest,  but  there  is 
comfort  in  them.  The  work  is  to  go  on  in  the  old  way;  the  trials 
of  roots,  vegetables,  flowers,  and  fruits  will  be  continued,  and  special 
mention  is  made  of  collections  of  ivies  and  hollies.  The  ivies  are 
planted  ; the  hollies  are  not.  It  will  be  found  impossible  to  make 
room  for  them  without  a considerable  clearance  of  the  old  pear 
trees,  most  of  which  have  fully  served  their  purpose,  and  might  be 
cleared  off  to  the  advantage  of  horticulture  in  general  and  the  Society 
in  particular.  It  is  not  alone  sufficient  to  collect  and  compare  the 
varieties  of  hollies  and  ivies  ; the  pseonies,  irises,  phloxes, 
pyrethrums,and  many  more  good  things  that  are  grown  in  collections, 
might  be  taken  in  hand  with  benefit  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
them,  and  with  special  reference  to  the  present  juncture  in  the 
society’s  affairs. 

“ The  present  juncture  ” derives  its  chief  interest  from  the 
suppression  of  the  transferable  ticket.  We  confess  that  the  Com- 
missioners have  a strong  case,  for  their  first  duty  is  to  guard  their 
gate-money.  But  the  cessation  of  a privilege  is  usually  felt  as  a 
vexation,  and  it  is  within  possibility  that  the  Commissioners  have 
made  a mistake  to  their  own  injury  in  their  zeal  of  self-defence. 
The  R.H.S.  has  contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  the  success  of 
the  International  Exhibitions  ; but  it  has  no  legal  standing  there,  and 
the  connection  bristles  with  disadvantages.  We  speak  of  the  work 
at  Chiswick  ; and  we  do  not  forget,  and  we  hope  the  Fellows  gene- 
rally will  endeavour  to  keep  in  mind,  the  fact  that  South  Kensington 
cripples  Chiswick  by  its  immense  absorption  of  energies  that 
horticulture  needs  and  does  not  obtain.  In  plain  truth,  Chiswick  is 
starved,  and  the  present  juncture  brings  the  fact  home  to  us.  The 
Commissioners  will  not  grant  transferable  tickets,  and  will  not 
speculate  on  a J ubilee  Exhibition ; but,  for  all  that,  the  Society  is  in 
bondage,  and  can  only  dance  in  fetters  upon  such  planks  as  the 
Commissioners  provide.  Not  a few  of  the  Fellows  must  be  sighing 
for  freedom.  To  those  who  sigh  we  commend  the  words  of  the 
noble  poet — “ They  who  would  be  free,  themselves  must  strike  the 
blow.” 


The  annual  meeting  and  the  first  dinner  of  the  R.H.S. 
were  of  a quiet  nature,  but  there  ran  through  both  the  interest 
that  attaches  to  a prospect  of  better  things.  The  “revolution”  of 
years  gone  by  was  the  result  of  a surrender  of  the  Council  to  extra- 
vagant demands  made  by  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners.  The 
present  Council  does  better  than  simply  surrender : it  submits  to 
the  inevitable,  which  is  an  act  of  prudence  ; but  it  declares  its  inten- 
tion to  acquire  complete  independence,  and  therein  it  will  have  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  Fellows.  The  dinner  afforded  the  occasion 
for  a declaration  of  policy.  The  Chairman,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
M.P.,  said,  in  effect,  that  the  connection  of  the  Society  with  the 
South  Kensington  concern  was  drawing  to  a close.  The  public 
would  support  them  in  re-establishing  the  corporation  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  horticulture  apart  from  other  and  perhaps  antagonistic 
undertakings  ; and  their  one  great  want  was  a place  in  which  to 
continue  the  fortnightly  exhibitions,  which  had  been,  and  still 
were,  the  most  useful  and  most  vital  of  the  Society’s  operations. 
Profestor  Thiselton  Dyer  promised  that  better  business  would  be 
done  in  the  future  than  in  the  past ; and  Professor  Michael  Foster 
spoke  of  a fresh  habitation  as  being  absolutely  needful,  the  con- 
nection with  South  Kensington  having  lasted  longer  than  was 
good  for  the  Society  or  the  work  it  was  appointed  to  accomplish. 
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York  Floral  Fete  will  be  held  June  23,  and  two  following  days. 

Mr.  W.  0.  Leacii,  late  gardener  at  Fineshade  Abbey,  lias  suc- 
ceeded the  late  Mr.  W.  Kemp  at  Albury  Park,  Guildford. 

Mr.  S.  Taylor  has  been  engaged  as  gardener  at  Clopton  House, 
Stratford-on-Avon. 

Lewisham  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  its  summer  exhibi- 
tion  June  29  and  30,  when  special  provisions  will  be  made  for  roses. 

Twickenham  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  its  summer 
exhibition  June  29 ; and  autumn  show  November  4 and  5. 

Oxfordshire  Chrysanthemum,  Primula,  and  Fruit  Society. 
— Annual  Exhibition  Tuesday,  November  23. 

Mr.  W.  Rae  has  received  charge  of  the  gardens  of  Dankeith, 
Sjmington,  the  residence  of  J.  D.  White,  Esq. 

Bristol  Spring  Show  will  be  held  in  the  Colston  Hall  March  17 
and  18. 

York  Floral  Fete  will  be  held  June  23,  24,  25.  The  schedule 
includes  prizes  amounting  to  £50  for  orchids. 

Dr.  Maxwell  Masters,  F.R.S.,  has  resigned  the  post  of  Foreign 
Secretary  of  the  R.H.S.,  which  he  has  filled  for  many  years  with  signal 
advantage  to  the  society. 

Sensation  Begonias  are  finely  figured  on  a large  plate  of 
coloured  portraits  we  have  jqst  received  from  Messrs.  Laing  and  Co., 
Forest  Hill. 

Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons  had  an  important  trial  of  agricultural 
machinery  on  their  Kinver  seed  farms  on  Tuesday,  at  which  the  leading 
agriculturists  in  the  Midland  Counties  were  present. 

The  proposed  Proyincial  Exhibition  of  R.H.S.  at  Liverpool, 
referred  to  hopefully  in  the  R.H.S.  report,  progresses  fairly  well,  but 
there  remains  little  time  now  for  completing  the  organization. 

“ Kew  and  its  Work  ” is  the  title  of  a lecture  given  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
Baker  at  Westminster,  the  text  of  which  appears  in  Gardeners’ 
Chronicle  of  February  6 and  13.  It  is  the  best  account  of  Kew  Gardens 
we  have'seen — far  better  than  that  in  the  official  guide-book. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society  has  decided  to  revise  its 
catalogue,  and  publish  a new  edition  as  soon  as  possible.  Mi-.  C. 
Harman  Payne  has  been  appointed  secretary  of  the  Revising 
Committee. 

M.  Simon  Delaux,  of  Toulouse,  has  promised  to  offer  a cup  of  the 
value  of  £24  for  plants,  and  a medal  of  the  value  of  £4  for  cut  blooms,  of 
his  new  chrysanthemums  at  the  exhibition  of  the  National  Chrysan- 
themum Society,  1887. 

Dene  Holes  appear  to  be  illustrated  in  the  Etquscan  necropolis  on 
t£e  Esquiline  Hill  described  in  Mr.  Middleton’s  “Ancient  Rome,”  just 
published  by  Messrs.  Adam  and  Charles  Black.  Tombs  that  we^e 
reached  “ by  a descending  shaft,  with  holes  cut  at  intervals  for  foof- 
hold,”  seem  to  bring  the  dene  holes  before  us. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  as  Manure  is  the  subject  of  a brief 
treatise  by  Professor  A.  H.  Church,  published  in  pamphlet  form  by  Mr. 
Slater,  of  Sheffield.  The  paper  is  of  considerable  importance  to  all  who 
employ  artificials,  and  the  comparison  between  sulphate  of  ammonia 
and  nitrate  of  soda  tends  directly  to  true  economy  in  high  farming. 

Two  comets  of  exceeding  brightness  are  expected  by  astronomers 
to  adorn  our  heavens  in  April  next.  Comets  sometimes  bring  fine 
summers,  sometimes  rainy  summers,  and  sometimes  they  bring  nobody 
knows  what.  To  the  people  who  believe  comets  4fe  signs  of  something 
or  other  it  will  be  quite  stimulating  to  ljave  a promise  of  two 
“ exceedingly  brilliant.” 

Cattleya  Trian/e  was  represented  at  (lie  meeting  of  the  R H.S. 
on  Tuesday  by  several  exceptionally  fine  varieties,  chief  amongst 
them  being  C.  Trianse  Scbroaeriana,  from  Baron  Schroder’s  collec- 
tion, and  C.  Trianae  Ernesti  shown  by  Mr.  Measures.  The  first- 
mentioned  is  remarkable  for  the  large  size  and  superb  colouring  of 
the  flowers  ; and  the  other  is  distinguished  by  the  large  wedge-shaped 
blotches  of  bright  rose  at  the  points  of  the  petals. 

“Imperial  Federation  ” is  the  title  of  a substantial  paper  pro- 
jected “for  the  purpose  of  advocating  and  diffusing  information  in 
reference  to  the  Federation  of  the  British  Empire.  The  subject  to 
which  it  is  devoted  will  be  treated  of  from  time  to  time  by  eminent 
authorities  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies.”  It  is  published 
monthly  at  present.  If  it  is  to  make  an  impression  it  must  be 
published  weekly.  The  offices  are  at  2,  La  Belle  Sauvagc  Yard, 
London,  E.C. 

Turner  Memorial  Fund.— A meeting  of  the  committee  was  held 
at  South  Kensington  on  Tuesday,  when  it  was  decided  that  the 
amount  received  on  the  closing  of  the  fund  be  invested  in  Consols, 
and  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch,  Mr.  H.  M.  Pollett,  and  Mr.  H.  Turner  were 
appointed  to  act  as  trustees  of  the  fund.  It  was  also  resolved  that 
the  competition  for  the  prizes  offered  under  tho  trust  should  bo 
limited  to  amateurs.  The  treasurer’s  statement  showed  that  tho  sum 
of  £175  had  been  received,  and,  after  a brief  discussion,  it  was  decided 
that  the  subscription  list  should  remain  open  a short  titno  longer. 

The  SMALLEST  white  daffodil  is  named  “ Minnie  Warren,”  it  is 
said  to  be  violet-scented  ; the  perianth  lobes  are  a little  less  in  length 
than  the  trumpet,  which  is  very  prettily  crenuted.  The  colour  is 
cream-tinted  white,  and  if  it  is  not  absolutely  coloured,  then  there  are 
no  seifs  in  nature,  whatever  Mr.  Brockbank  and  others  may  say. 
It  comes  near  to  Cernuus  in  general  tone.  Mr.  Hartland,  to  whom 
we  are  now  indebted  for  a bunch  of  fresh  flowers,  believes  it  to  be 
the  single  form  of  Capax.  By  that  we  understand  him  to  mean  the 
single  form  of  Eystettensis. 


SINGLE  DAHLIAS  FROM  SEED. 

Unless  single  dahlias  are  required  in  distinct  colours  for  any  special 
purpose,  I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  named  varieties  are  not 
worth  the  trouble  they  take  to  preserve  them  through  the  winter,  and 
the  labour  entailed  in  keeping  them  correctly  labelled.  I secure 
seed  that  has  been  carefully  saved  from  a good  strain,  such  as  those  of 
Mr.  Ware,  of  Tottenham,  and  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  of  Swanley.  I 
have  a great  variety  of  colour,  and  flowers  quite  equal  in  form  to  the 
best  named  sorts.  I made  a clean  sweep  last  autumn  of  a rather  large 
collection  of  single  dahlias  (except  Paragon),  which  I had  been  collecting 
for  several  years,  because,  having  grown  at  the  same  time  a good  number 
of  seedlings,  and  made  comparisons,  I found  that  for  all  the  purposes 
of  garden  decoration,  and  for  the  production  of  cut  flowers,  the  seedlings 
were  quite  equal  to  the  named  varieties.  I discarded  the  whole  lot  that 
I had  carefully  preserved  for  so  long  ; and  until  I can  see  varieties  that 
are  really  worth  keeping,  I intend  to  depend  on  seedlings.  In  fact, 
they  will  be  treated  as  annuals  ; and  unless  I am  very  unfortunate  in 
obtaining  the  seed,  I feel  sure  I shall  not  regret  doing  so,  and  at  the 
same  time  save  time  and  labour. 

Single  dahlias  are  so  easily  raised  from  seed  that  any  number  of 
plants  may  be  obtained  if  only  room  can  be  devoted  to  them.  It 
is  necessary  to  sow  the  seed  in  good  time,  and  to  provide  a suitable 
temperature  in  which  to  raise  the  stock.  If  the  seed  is  sown  by  the 
middle  of  February,  and  the  plants  grown  on  for  two  months  in  a house 
where  the  temperature  is  maintained  at  or  about  60  deg.,  they  can  be 
had  large  enough  to  flower  as  early  as  those  raised  by  cuttings  from  old 
roots.  Sow  rather  thinly  in  pans  filled  with  fine  sandy  soil,  and  as  soon 
as  the  seedlings  are  large  enough  to  handle  they  should  be  potted 
singly  in  four-inch  pots.  I like  to  give  them  a fair  amount  of  space  at 
first,  as  then  they  do  not  receive  any  check  by  being  repotted.  If  placed 
in  pots  of  the  size  advised,  they  will  not  require  larger  ones,  but  will 
attain  to  a good  size  in  them  by  the  time  they  are  wanted  for  bedding 
out.  But  to  have  them  of  a suitable  size  they  must  be  provided  with 
sufficient  warmth  and  shelter  until  the  middle  of  May,  so  as  to  keep  them 
growing.  After  that  time  they  may  be  taken  to  a cold  pit  or  frame, 
and  kept  rather  close  for  a week,  when  the  lights  may  be  taken  off 
during  the  day,  so  as  to  gradually  harden  them. 

Every  one  has  his  set  time  for  beginning  to  bed  out,  against  which  I 
have  nothing  to  say.  But  I know  that  with  regard  to  planting  out 
dahlias  there  is  nothing  gained  by  being  in  a great  hurry.  The  first 
week  in  June  is,  in  most  cases,  early  enough  to  put  out  such  a delicate 
plant,  but  much  depends  upon  the  locality  and  the  condition  of  the 
plants,  so  that  not  wishing  to  be  dogmatical  in  this  matter,  I will  say 
let  every  one  choose  their  own  time  to  plant  them  out.  R.  H.  B. 


PRUNING  ORCHIDS. 

For  two  or  three  years  past  we  have  heard  a good  deal  about  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  pruning  orchids.  I have  not  joined 
in  the  discussion,  because  I knew  that  very  few  of  those  who  advocated 
pruning  knew  exactly  what  was  understood  by  the  term.  That  I was 
perfectly  right  in  my  conjectures  has  been  sufficiently  pi’oved 
during  the  past  month.  We  were  told  that  by  pruning  the 
dendrobiums,  laflias,  and  a few  other  classes,  the  plants  would 
make  a more  vigorous  growth  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case,  and  that  they  would  present  a much  more  attractive 
appearance.  To  support  these  assertions  a specimen  of  Laelia  anceps 
was  exhibited  at  the  January  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  But  this  it  wholly  failed  to  do.  It  was  a remarkably  fine 
specimen,  and  reflected  the  highest  credit  upon  the  cultural  skill  of  the 
exhibitor,  the  foliage  being  in  the  best  possible  condition,  and  the 
flower  spikes  grand.  But  it  failed  to  show  the  advantages  of  pruning, 
simply  because  the  plant  had  not  been  pruned.  The  exhibitor  had  very 
wisely  been  content  with  removing  the  old  pseudo-bulbs  as  they  became 
leafless  ; and,  from  the  appearance  of  the  plants,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  one  of  them  had  been  removed  before  it  was  five  years  old. 
There  is  nothing  new  in  this ; for  it  has  long  been  the  practice 
of  all  the  good  growers  to  remove  old  pseudo-bulbs  when  they 
become  unsightly,  or  were  likely  to  injure  the  plants  by  overcrowding. 
I have  alluded  to  the  matter  now,  because  the  question  is  still  being 
discussed;  and  I think  it  desirable  it  should  be  generally  known  that 
both  sides  are  doing  nothing  more  nor  leas  than  fighting  a shadow.  It 
is  not  my  intention  to  engage  in  such  unprofitable  work ; but  as  tho 
result  of  a long  and  successful  experience,  I would  say  that  the  dendro- 
biums should  be  thinned  when  becoming  overcrowded  by  the  removal 
of  the  old  pseudo-bulbs,  and  that  tho  pseudo-bulbs  of  lrolias  and 
cattleyas  may  be  removod  without  injury  when  they  have  lost  thoir 
leaves.  But  in  the  case  of  the  two  lust-mentioned,  the  only  advantage 
is  the  improvement  in  tho  appearance  of  tho  plants. 

Orchidophilist. 


Galantiius  Elwesi,  ono  of  tho  finost  of  the  Giant  Snowdrops,  was 
admirably  shown  at  South  Kensington  on  Tuesday,  and  rccoived  hho 
distinction  it  so  well  deserves.  Examples  wore  shown  from  francos, 
and  from  sheltered  positions  out  of  doors  the  latter  having  much  (the 
finest  flowers.  \ 

Haite’s  Plant  Studies. — Mr.  Quaritch  announces  tho  completion 
of  this  series  of  drawings  of  plants,  comprising  fifty  plates  and  lave 
hundred  cuts  to  elucidate  tho  text.  The  work  is  intended  ohiolly  fojr 
the  use  of  artists  and  designers,  who  may  consult  it  with  advantage,* 
not  only  for  its  immediate  suggestivoness,  but  as  a corrective  in  rospoet 
of  details  of  character  and  expression  in  which  often  tho  decorators 
make  grievous  mistakes.  Tho  price  of  tho  complete  work  is  three 
guineas. 
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PREPARATION  OF  SUMMER  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

By  W11.I.IAM  Kaiii.ry. 

If  there  is  ono  thing  in  gardening  more  than  another  that  taxes  the 
ingenuity  of  the  amateur  grower,  it  is  the  preparation  of  the  needful 
stock  of  bedding  plants  for  the  future  season’s  display  in  the  flower 
garden.  It  is  only  by  beginning  to  propagate  early  and  well  that  this 
can  possibly  bo  dono  successfully. 

One  of  the  chief  considerations  in  connection  with  this  work  is  to 
secure  a goodly  stock  of  autunm-struck  cutting  plants,  or  in  some  shape 
secure  such  a store  as  will  afford  a quantity  of  needful  cuttings  in  tno 
early  spring  months,  and  by  early  spring  we  mean  not  later  than  the 
months  of  February  and  March.  There  exists,  however,  a very  great 
difference  between  the  several  subjects  grown  and  employed  tor  this 
purpose.  Some  are  very  tender,  difficult  to  keep  through  the  winter 
months,  and  require,  therefore,  not  only  more  heat  to  maintain  them  in 
health  throughout  the  winter,  but  more  skill  than  others.  Amongst 
tender  subjects  I may  refer  to  Coleus,  of  which  the  good  dark- leaved 
Wedding  variety  known  as  Coleus  Verschaffelti  is  an  example  ; and  all 
the  alternantheras,  which  will  not  subsist  in  a lower  winter  temperature 
than  50  deg.,  and  then  only  when  kept  moderately  dry.  As  a matter 
of  course,  they  do  perfectly  in  a higher  temperature.  As  most  growers 
desiro  these  rare  and  high-class  subjects,  it  may  be  well  first  to  refer  to 
them.  Where  they  may  have  been  successfully  kept  thus  far,  and 
through  the  most  trying  period  of  the  whole  year,  it  will  be  well  now  to 
give  them  more  warmth,  to  cause  them  to  grow  and  produce  cuttings. 
This  is  best  done  by  placing  them  at  the  warmest  part  of  any  mode- 
rately cool  structure,  if  there  is  no  stove  or  propagating  pit,  and  then 
giving  them  a little  more  water.  In  the  afternoons  of  sunny  days  a 
slight  sprinkling  overhead  with  tepid  water  will  be  beneficial. 

It  will,  in  all  cases  where  possible,  be  best  to  form  a hotbed;  place 
a frame  over  it,  and  when  the  excessive  steam  is  reduced  to  a minimum, 
to  place  the  old  plants  on  the  bed.  The  hotbed  may  be  made  up 
with  stable  litter  or  leaves.  The  material  should  be  thrown  into  a 
cone-shaped  heap  to  heat  for  about  a week  or  ten  days.  By  these 
means  steam  will  be  engendered,  and  much  noxious  gas  will  be 
carried  away.  Unless  the  materials  are  very  rank  and  strong,  this 
would  suffice  ; and  the  next  effort  should  be  to  make  these  materials 
up  into  a bed.  Such  a bed  should  be  at  least  six  inches  larger  on 
all  sides  than  is  the  exact  size  of  the  frame  to  be  placed  upon  it. 
The  materials  must,  in  process  of  forming  the  bed,  be  well  shaken  up 
and  separated  ; and  the  bed  must  be  built  up  quite  square,  with  the 
back  about  one  foot  higher  than  the  front.  To  ensure  a proper  degree 
of  warmth  the  bed  should  be  not  less  than  two-and-a-half  feet  in 
depth.  As  soon  as  the  bed  is  formed,  the  frame  should  be  placed  upon 
it.  Air  must  be  admitted  at  the  back,  and  the  frame  remain  un- 
occupied for  a week — and,  indeed,  until  steam  has  risen  freely  and  again 
declined  in  volume.  Then  tread  the  bed  evenly  and  place  about  two 
inches  of  coal  ashes  upon  the  surface  on  which  to  stand  the  pots  con- 
taining the  plants.  Air  must  be  given  to  a limited  extent  at  the 
back,  accordingly  as  the  heat  is  high  or  low  and  steam  is  engendered. 
The  temperature  may  be  moderated  or  increased  by  these  means  so  as 
to  range  from  58  deg.  to  68  deg. 

"When  the  plants  are  placed  in  the  frame  growth  will  soon  commence, 
and  as  soon  as  the  young  shoots  are  long  enough  to  furnish  cuttings 
remove  the  plants  into  the  greenhouse.  When  this  has  been  done  take 
tbe  ashes  off,  shake  up  anew  the  materials  forming  the  bed,  and  add  a 
little  more  if  the  heat  has  materially  declined.  Again  tread  all  evenly 
down,  replace  the  ashes,  and  at  once  take  the  young  shoots  off  the 
plants.  Prepare  them  for  insertion  by  cutting  them  sharply  across,  or 
diagonally,  immediately  below  the  pair  of  lower  leaves.  Insert  in  pots 
filled  with  sandy  material  and  well  crocked,  and  stand  the  pots  upon 
the  layer  of  ashes  in  the  frame.  Take  care  to  press  the  soil  down 
firmly,  and  to  fix  each  cutting  securely  in  the  soil.  Water  them  well 
in  before  the  pots  are  placed  upon  the  ashes.  If  care  is  taken  to  give 
air  and  sprinkle  the  cuttings  occasionally  with  tepid  water,  they  will 
soon  strike  and  furnish  a second  crop  of  cuttings. 

To  the  propagation  of  hardier  subjects  which  suit  amateurs  much 
better  than  the  foregoing  I will  now  refer.  These  include  calceolarias, 
pelargoniums,  echeverias,  &c.,  with  which  I will  first  deal.  It  may  be 
that  these  will  not  be  quite  enough,  especially  of  the  newer  kinds,  to  fill 
all  the  beds, which  it  is  desirable  they  should  occupy.  It  will  be  well,  there- 
fore, to  now  push  them  along  with  a little  additional  water  and  heat,  so 
that  the  shoots  of  desirable  kinds  which  may  be  long  enough  can  be  taken 
off  and  formed  into  cuttings  as  early  in  the  month  of  March  as  possible. 
The  cuttings  should  be  taken  off  just  above  the  lower  leaf,  and  inserted 
in  shallow  pans  filled  with  sandy  soil.  They  will  soon  strike  and  form 
young  plants,  besides  which  the  headed-down  plants  will  also  form  other 
shoots,  and  again  grow  rapidly.  The  heads  of  all  other  young  plants 
may  likewise  be  taken  off  at  that  time.  Echeverias  and  all  such  suc- 
culents should  also  be  divided.  Every  small  offset  will  form  a 
plant  rapidly,  if  taken  off  the  parent  stem  and  pi’operly  inserted  family 
into  soil. 

There  are  many  hardier  plants  than  the  above,  which  very  materially 
aid  the  amateur,  and  indeed  all  others,  in  making  up  a display  with 
limited  means.  They  consist  of  such  subjects  as  Cerastium 
tomentosum,  Mentha  pulegium  Gibraltaricum,  and  Violas — all  of 
which,  and  more,  are  most  suitable  to  the  best  forms  of  ribbon  and 
carpet  bedding.  The  above  are  all  propagated  by  means  of  division 
and  cuttings ; and  a stock  of  either  once  obtained  need  not,  if  but  these 
simple  rules  of  propagation  be  observed,  be  again  lost.  In  these 
cases  the  former  is  white-leaved,  the  second  a very  dwarf  cushion-like 
green  plant,  and  the  latter  are  all  but  perpetual  summer- blooming 
plants  of  the  most  pleasing  colours. 

Yet  one  other  channel  for  good  aid  exists,  and  is  to  be  found  in  sow- 


ing sundry  annual  seeds,  such  as  those  of  the  Amursnthus  melancholicus 
ruber,  a largo  mulberry-purple-leaved  plant ; Oxalis  corniculata  rubra, 
a purple-leaved  form  of  a pleasing  and  very  dwarf  type.  There  is  also 
the  Golden  Feather,  so  well  known  for  its  effectiveness.  The  two 
former  should  be  sown  in  boxes  indoors  about  April  20;  and  along  with 
them  the  tall-growing  Perilla  may  likewise  be  sown,  though  the  latter 
must  not  be  placed  in  heat,  because  seeds  of  Perilla  will  not  germinate 
in  a high  temperature.  In  regard  to  tbe  Golden  Feather  the  seeds 
cannot  well  be  sown  too  soon.  Indeed,  to  form  strong  young  plants  for 
bedding  out  in  April  and  May,  it  is  often  well  to  sow  during  the  autumn 
months. 


REPOTTI NG  CH  RYS ANT  II E MUMS. 

By  J.  Mardun,  Finsbury  Park,  N. 

In  the  directions  for  the  propagation  of  chi-ysanthemums  which  were 
given  at  page  46,  it  is  stated  that  when  the  cuttings  are  struck  they 
should  be  put  into  three-inch  pots  and  placed  in  a pit  where  they  can 
be  kept  rather  close  for  a short  time.  We  have,  therefore,  now  to 
consider  the  conditions  most  favourable  to  the  plants  making  a strong 
growth,  and  the  way  in  which  they  should  be  repotted. 

In  the  first  place  it  must  be  said  that  when  the  new  root3  begin 
to  run  freely  in  the  soil,  as  indicated  by  the  plants  beginning  to  grow 
freely,  the  frame  must  be  ventilated  rather  liberally,  in  accordance 
with  the  state  of  the  weather.  If  it  is  cold  and  accompanied  with  keen 
winds,  a moderate  amount  of  ventilation  will  suffice  to  ensure 
their  having  sufficient  air;  but  in  warm,  genial  weather  it  will 
be  necessary  to  admit  the  air  more  freely.  It  ought  at  all  times 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  chrysanthemums  are  kept  too  close 
when  in  a young  state,  they  will  become  weak  and  long- 
jointed,  and  have  their  value,  whether  intended  for  the  production  of 
exhibition  blooms  or  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory,  materially 
reduced.  The  lights  ought,  indeed,  to  be  tilted  a little  at  the  back 
during  the  night,  when  there  is  not  any  likelihood  of  a frost.  In  mild 
weather  the  lights  should  be  removed  altogether,  for  the  plants  will  be 
greatly  benefited  by  the  full  exposure  when  it  can  be  done  with  safety. 
The  latest  varieties  will,  as  a rule,  be  ready  for  repotting  by  about  the 
middle  of  April,  and  the  early  kinds  by  about  the  end  of  the  month. 
The  varieties  which  should,  in  the  usual  course,  be  repotted  first  are 
Queen  of  England,  Lord  Alcester,  Golden  Empress  of  India,  Empress 
of  India,  Alfred  Salter,  Emily  Dale— which,  it  may  be  here  mentioned, 
is  of  much  finer  quality  than  Golden  Queen  of  England,  to  which  it 
bears  such  a close  resemblance — Eve,  Cherub,  and  White  Venus. 
There  are  three  varieties  that,  comparatively  speaking,  seldom  have  a 
place  on  the  exhibition  boards,  and  these  are  Mrs.  George  Rundle,  the 
best  of  the  white  incurved ; Mrs.  Dixon,  a yellow  flower  of  splendid 
colour  and  quality  ; and  Mr.  George  Glenny.  They  are  not  too  small 
for  exhibition,  as  is  sometimes  said  to  be  the  case,  when  well  grown, 
and  they  have  the  great  advantage  of  not  requiring  any  dressing.  If 
potted  at  the  period  mentioned  they  will  produce  capital  blooms  at  a 
time  when  they  will  be  found  most  useful  for  the  early  exhibitions. 

When  the  plants  receive  their  first  shift  they  should  be  put  into 
five  or  six  inch  pots,  according  to  their  strength  and  the  character  of 
growth  of  the  varieties.  It  is  essential  to  have  both  pots  and  crocks 
quite  clean  and  dry  when  used.  To  wash  pots  is  a very  simple  matter, 
and  the  crocks  can  be  readily  made  clean  by  putting  them  in  a sieve 
or  wicker  basket,  and  then  placing  them  under  a pump  or  tap  for  a 
short  time,  and  keeping  them  well  stirred  as  the  water  runs  upon 
them.  As  an  efficient  drainage  is  necessary,  a moderate  quantity  of 
rather  small  crocks  should  be  carefully  placed  in  the  bottom  of  each 
pot,  and  be  then  covered  with  a layer  of  the  roughest  part  of  the 
loam  to  prevent  the  fine  soil  mixing  with  them  and  (impeding  the 
egress  of  the  superfluous  water.  The  compost  most  suitable  for  this, 
as  for  subsequent  shifts,  is  one  consisting  of  substantial  fibrous  loam, 
partly  decayed  manure,  and  fine  burnt  ballast.  The  loam  and 
manure  is  used  in  the  proportion  of  three  parts  of  the  former  to 
one  of  the  latter,  and  a small  quantity  of  fine  burnt  ballast  is  added  to 
keep  the  soil  open.  I do  not  use  any  silver  sand  after  they  are  put 
into  the  three-inch  pots,  as  the  roots  work  better  in  the  ballast  than  in 
the  sand.  It  is  an  advantage  to  mix  the  loam  and  manure  together 
a month  or  so  before  it  is  wanted  for  use,  and  turn  it  over  twice. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  useful  to  state  that  the  manure  ought  not  to  be 
too  much  decayed  when  incorporated  with  the  loam,  as  the  chrysan- 
themum is  less  particular  in  that  respect  than  most  soft-wooded  plants. 
Before  using  the  compost  it  is  desirable  to  pass  it  through  a coarse 
sieve  to  take  out  the  rough  part;  but  it  must  not  be  made  too  fine,  or 
it  will  become  so  close  as  to  prevent  the  roots  running  freely.  In 
shifting  the  plants  care  must  be  taken  to  press  the  soil  moderately 
firm,  and  to  make  it  of  the  same  degree  of  firmness  all  round  the  ball, 
that  there  may  be  no  danger  of  the  water  running  more  freely  on  one 
side  than  the  other. 

The  stock  will  require  a place  in  the  pit  until  they  begin  to 
make  new  roots  to  assist  them  to  recover  quickly  from  the  check 
received.  Give  the  plants  as  much  room  as  the  space  afforded  by  the 
pit  will  permit,  and  ventilate  freely.  The  lights  should,  indeed,  be 
drawn  off  when  the  weather  will  allow  of  its  being  done  with  safety  to 
prevent  the  plants  being  drawn.  As  soon  as  the  season  is  advanced 
sufficiently  for  there  to  be  no  danger  of  their  being  injured  by 
frost,  remove  them  to  a position  in  the  open.  Select  a situation  where 
they  will  be  sheltered  from  the  north  and  easterly  winds,  and  provide 
a good  bed  of  ashes  on  which  to  place  the  pots.  Each  example  should, 
when  taken  from  the  pit,  have  a small  stick  put  to  it  to  prevent  its 
being  blown  about  and  injured.  Occasionally  dust  the  foliage,  with 
tobacco  powder  to  keep  down  the  green  fly,  which  is  very  partial  to 
chrysanthemums,  and  will  do  an  immense  amount  of  mischief  if  not 
kept  in  check,  as  many  growers  have  found  to  their  cost. 
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REARING  CHICKENS  BY  THE  AID  OF  A LAMP. 

The  artificial  incubation  of  poultry  forms  a most  interesting  subject,  and  a 
correspondent  of  a country  paper  gives  some  details  by  which  any  person  can 
make  for  himself  the  machinery.  From  a circular  box  14  or  15  inches  diameter, 
such  as  the  American  cheeses  come  packed  in,  remove  the  bottom,  and  then  to 
the  hoop  fasten  four  legs  made  of  board  ; let  them  be  about  two  feet  in  length 
and  three  inches  wide  ; take  two  tin  pans  seven  or  eight  inches  deep  and  about 
14  inches  in  diameter  at  the  rim,  and  have  one  of  them  more  levelled  or  less 
sloping  than  the  other,  the  handles  or  “ ears  ” of  the  latter  resting  on  the  rim 
of  the  former.  Set  the  pans  in  the  hoop  frame,  cutting  notches  in  the  hoop 
for  the  ears  of  tho  lower  basin.  Next  take  some  paper — a couple  of  news- 
papers will  answer  the  purpose — folded  several  thicknesses,  and  paste  them 
around  tho  frame  from  the  bottom  of  the  legs  to  the  top  of  the  pans,  turning 
the  paper  over  at  the  top  and  bending  it  over  into  the  pan  an  inch  or  two,  the 
object  being  to  make  the  apparatus  as  tight  as  possible,  to  retain  and  utilise  the 
heat  of  a small  lamp  placed  under  the  centre  of  the  pans.  With  a sharp 
round-pointed  instrument  punch  a hole  in  the  inside  of  the  upper  pan,  about 
three  inches  from  the  top  or  edge,  and  not  more  than  a quarter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Take  a small  funnel,  and,  inserting  it  in  this  hole,  fill  the  cavity 
between  the  two  pans  with  water  till  you  see  it  rise  up  level  with  the  orifice  ; 
plug  up  the  hole  with  a wooden  or  india-rubber  stopper.  Put  a small 
thermometer  inside  the  top  pan,  in  such  a position  as  will  ensure  its  recording 
the  greatest  heat,  should  there  be  any  difference  in  this  respect.  The  removed 
bottom  of  the  box,  with  an  aperture  cut  in  the  centre,  over  which  must  be 
pasted  a piece  of  window-glass  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  light  for  observa- 
tion, will  now  serve  as  a cover  to  the  machine,  and  is  better  let  into  the  wood 
a little,  as  it  will  not  then  [be  so  easily  displaced.  Light  your  lamp,  place  it 
under  the  pans,  through  a door  which  should  be  arranged  in  the  paper  casing  ; 
turn  on  a pretty  good  flame,  and  in  about  20  minutes  the  thermometer  will 
indicate  about  90  degrees.  Now  turn  down  the  flame  gradually  as  the  mer- 
cury ascends,  till  you  have  such  a light  as  will  cause  the  thermometer  to  stand 
at  100  degrees.  Place  in  the  upper  pan  one  layer  of  eggs  (about  30),  marking 
them  with  pen  and  ink  with  the  date  of  entry.  In  two  days  more  put  in 
another  layer,  writing  the  date  on  each  egg  as  before.  The  object  of  doing 
this  is  to  have  a part  of  them  to  hatch  out  a day  or  two  sooner  than  the  rest, 
so  that  about  the  20th  day  these  earlier  eggs  may  all  be  placed  uppermost, 
thus  avoiding  the  chance  of  pressure  on  the  eggs  that  are  “ peeked  ” or 
“billing,”  as  it  is  sometimes  termed— that  is,  the  chick,  preparatory  to  its 
coming  out  of  the  shell,  breaks  a hole  through  it  with  its  bill.  So  place  the 
thermometer  that  the  lower  end  of  it  will  rest  on  the  pan  where  the  bottom 
joins  the  side  or  end  of  the  slope  of  the  pan,  as  here  there  very  likely  may  be 
a degree  or  so  greater  heat  at  times.  The  water,  when  once  raised  to  98  or 
100  degrees,  will  change  but  very  slowly,  and  with  a burner  that  is  easily 
turned  the  flame  and  resultant  heat  are  so  readily  regulated  that  the  mercury 
will  not  show  a degree’s  variation  in  eight  or  ten  hours,  provided  of  course  that 
the  apparatus  be  kept  in  a place  not  affected  by  sudden  serious  changes  of  the 
atmosphere.  A closet  or  unused  room  serves  the  purpose  very  well  for  carry- 
ing out  the  experiment  in.  From  65  to  70  eggs  will  hatch  nicely  and  comfort- 
ably in  this  way,  and  the  trouble  is  certainly  not  great.  After  the  fifth  day 
turn  the  eggs  every  morning  and  sprinkle  them  with  tepid  water,  scattering  it 
on  them  with  a whisk  broom.  The  cover  should  be  taken  off  and  the  light 
removed  for  20  minutes  in  the  middle  of  the  day  to  air  them.  A higher  tem- 
perature should  not  be  allowed  than  102  degrees,  and  from  that  down  to  95. 

‘ Blood  heat,”  or  98  degrees,  is  found  to  be  about  the  average  heat  of  hens 
when  sitting.  A small  hollow  vessel  of  water  placed  on  the  eggs  ensures 
beneficial  moisture  in  a gentle  way.  If  attended  to  with  the  reasonable 
patience  that  it  merits  (say  looking  at  three  times  a day  or  so,  and  not  allow- 
ing [the  heat  to  exceed  100  degrees  nor  falling  below  94),  90  per  cent,  of  the 
eggs  placed  in  the  incubator  which  is  made  after  the  above  manner  will  hatch 
and  do  well.  Fill  the  cavity  between  the  pans  with  luke-warm  water  once  a 
week.  Feed  the  chickens  with  the  yolk  of  hard-boiled  eggs  as  soon  as  they 
will  eat,  and  continue  this  food  for  five  or  six  days,  when  they  will  eat  almost 
any  kind  of  food  for  birds.  To  keep  the  little  things  warm  the  first  few  nights, 
particularly  if  it  happens  to  be  a cold  period  of  the  year,  put  them  in  an  old 
tin  basin  with  a small  lamp  under  it,  and  a layer  or  two  of  some  soft  woollen 
material  in  the  basin  for  them  to  rest  [on,  as  a nest,  throwing  over  all  when 
they  are  in  their  bed  a piece  of  flannel  to  cover  them  up.  Some  people  tack 
strips  of  flannel  to  the  inside  of  the  lid  of  the  receptacle  that  contains  the 
chickens,  letting  the  woollen  strips,  when  the  cover  is  put  on,  drop  on  and 
among  them,  thus  acting  as  an  artificial  mother  to  the  young  brood. — Morning 
Post. 


©fottuarsL 

On  the  1st  inst.,  at  The  Grove,  Hunton,  Maidstone,  Mr.  John  Robson,  for  many 
years  gardener  at  Linton  Park,  Maidstone,  tho  seat  of  Viscount  Holmesdale. 
Mr.  Robson  resigned  his  charge  at  Linton  Park  ten  years  since,  his  employer 
granting  him  a pension. 

On  the  2nd  inst.,  at  Hramston,  Lincoln,  Mr.  Charles  Frisby,  in  his  71st  year.  Mr. 
Frisby,  who  had  charge  of  the  gardens  of  Blankney  Hall,  Sleaford,  for  upwards 
of  forty  years,  retired  a few  years  since  on  a pension  generously  granted  by  his 
employer. 

On  the  3rd  inst.,  Mr.  Henry  Boller,  of  the  Woodfiold  Nursory,  Harrow  Road, 
London. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

James  Guyon  Belton,  Great  Yarmouth.— Chrysanthemums. 

C.  Shilling,  Hartlky-Wintnky,  Winohfield.—  Vegetable  Seeds. 

John  Turner,  Wetkerby,  Yorkshire.—  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm 
Seeds. 

Frank  Law,  Oldham  Road,  Rochdale. — Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 


Paper  Mulberry  (Brouisonetia  papyrifera)  is  a small  troo,  seldom  over  30 
feet  high,  cultivated  solely  for  tho  sake  of  the  bark,  which  is  beaton  out  and 
made  iutocloth.  The  process  is  a vory  simple  one.  The  bark  is  taken  off  in  long 
strips,  steeped  in  water,  scraped,  placed  on  a log  of  wood,  and  beaten  with  a 
mallei,  two  strips  being  bouton  into  ono  to  add  width  and  strongth.  The 
piooes  arc  joined  togother  without  diflioulty,  tho  sap  being  slightly  glutinous. 
Some  of  this  bark  cloth  was  shown  at  the  International  Exhibition  of  1851, 


Replies  to  Queries. 

Tomatoes. — Inquirer,  Hampshire.  —The  plants  are  evidently  suffering  from 
an  excess  of  moisture  at  the  roots,  and  we  would  suggest  that  the  water 
supply  should  be  materially  reduced.  Like  potatoes,  tomatoes  suffer  severely 
when  the  soil  is  kept  in  a constantly  saturated  state. 

Tiplant. — R.P. — The  Tiplant  is  Dracaena  terminalis.  It  is  abundant  through- 
out Polynesia,  growing  from  six  to  ten  feet  high.  The  leaves  make  excellent 
fodder  for  cattle.  The  roots,  which  are  something  like  parsnips,  are  baked 
and  eaten;  a juice  is  extracted  from  them,  and  also  a coarse  sugar. 

Names  of  Plants. — W.  G. — Your  pretty  lillywort  is  a variety  of  Lachenalia 
tricolor.  It  has  probably  not  had  light  enough  to  bring  out  the  colour. 
J.  M.  B. — The  seeds  represent  a pretty  half-hardy  trailer,  Eccremocarpus 
scabra.  J.  Barber.— 1,  Strelitzia  regina  ; 2,  Gloriosa  superba  ; 3,  Clerodendron 
fragrans.  H.  W.  R. — Clianthus  Dampieri,  differing  from  tho  type  only  in 
being  very  poorly  grown.  R.  H.  Curtis.— Ledum  canadense. 

Benthamia,  Sfc. — F.  A.  I.  W. — The  Benthamia  should  thrive  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  if  sheltered  from  sea  breezes.  Any  good  loamy  soil  will  suit  it.  The 
Morsea  will  probably  thrive  in  the  border  with  you.  In  London  it  is  a frame 
or  greenhouse  plaut.  The  soil  for  it  should  be  sandy.  In  constitution  it  is  the 
same  as  ixia.  To  propagate  Pittosporum  undulatum,  take  cuttings  of  young 
shoots  in  May  ; put  them  in  sandy  peat,  and  keep  close  in  a frame  without 
bottom  heat  until  rooted. 

lily  of  the  Valley. — Young  Gardener. — With  proper  management,  the 
imported  crowns  will  produce  ample  leaves  in  conjunction  with  the  flower 
spikes.  It  is  therefore  quite  unnecessary  for  you  to  act  upon  the  ridiculous 
suggestion  of  writers  who  are  unable  to  grow  the  lily  of  the  valley  success- 
fully, and  force  English  roots  for  the  production  of  leaves,  and  the  importod 
roots  for  the  supply  of  flowers.  When  forced  too  hard,  the  flowers  will  come 
without  leaves  whether  the  roots  be  home  grown  or  imported. 

Dahlias. — J.  B. — It  will  be  well  for  you  to  begin  with  pot-roots  if  you  can 
secure  such  sorts  as  you  require,  and  it  will  be  well  also  to  start  your  own 
roots  at  once,  on  a moist  mild  heat,  to  obtain  home-grown  cuttings  early.  When 
the  cuttings  are  large  enough  take  them  off  and  strike  them.  The  business  is 
of  the  easiest  nature  throughout,  but  you  must  not  trust  to  a cold  frame  for  it. 
Some  growers  snap  off  and  throw  away  the  strongest  shoots  that  first  appear 
and  strike  those  of  the  second  crop.  We  advise  you  to  secure  the  best  cuttings 
you  can  get,  and  to  wait  until  you  are  expert  in  dahlia  growing,  when  you 
may,  if  it  suits  you,  destroy  the  first  strong  shoots  that  appear.  The  reason 
for  destroying  the  strong  shoots  is  that  often  the  weaker  shoots  produce  the 
finest  flowers  ; but  it  is  not  always  so. 

Rhubarb. — B.  C. — The  most  suitable  kinds  for  the  supply  of  the  table  are 
Hawke’s  Champagne  for  early  use,  Royal  Albert  for  forming  a succession  to 
it,  and  Victoria  for  late  use.  To  cultivate  rhubarb  with  a full  measure  of 
success,  the  soil  must  be  rich  and  deep,  and  as  your  soil  is  shallow  the  proper 
course  to  take  in  the  formation  of  the  new  bed  will  be  to  remove  the  subsoil 
to  a depth  of  twelve  inches  and  replace  with  new  soil.  Rather  strong  loam 
will  be  preferable,  but  any  soil  that  is  available  may  be  utilized.  This  should 
be  supplemented  by  a liberal  addition  of  manure  and  well-rotted  vegetable 
mould.  If  you  increase  the  depth  of  the  soil  to  two  feet,  and  liberally  enrich 
it  with  manure  and  vegetable  refuse,  the  plants  will  retain  their  full  vigour 
for  many  years.  After  the  first  year  the  crowns  should  receive  an  annual 
dressing  of  manure  or  vegetable  refuse  in  a half-decayed  state,  but  the  manure 
will  afford  the  most  substantial  assistance. 

Books. — R.B. — It  will  be  far  better  for  you  to  obtain  a few  good  books  than 
such  a swarm  of  little  ones  as  you  appear  to  have  in  your  mind.  Loudon’s 
Encyclopaedia  of  Iflants,  and  ditto  of  Gardening,  will  cost  you  about  thirty  to 
forty  shillings  each, and  if  you  do  not  obtain  the  latest  editions, it  is  not  of  great 
consequence.  Thompson’s  Gardener's  Assistant  is  published  by  Blackie,  at 
thirty-five  shillings,  and  is  cheap  at  the  price,  considering  its  comprehensive 
and  substantial  character.  A certain  number  of  the  smaller  books  will  be 
usoful.  Amongst  those  in  your  list  we  adviso  you  to  secure  Smith’s  British 
and  Foreign  Ferns  at  once,  as  it  is  of  special  value  for  reference. — W.  Harding. 

- — Tho  Treatise  on  Home  Culture  of  Water  Cress  is  published  by  Allen,  price 
half-a-crown.  Shop  Cresses  have  been  worthless  for  a long  time  past,  but 
those  grown  with  the  aid  of  shelter  have  been  of  the  finest  quality  throughout 
the  winter. 

Dahlias. — W.  Smith. — As  you  are  desirous  of  raising  a rather  large  nupiber 
of  plants  from  a comparatively  small  stock  of  roots,  it  will  be  necessary  to  begin 
at  once  to  enable  you  to  obtain  a second  crop  of  cuttiugs.  Shorten  the  fleshy 
tubers  by  about  one  half,  and  then  put  the  roots  in  six-inch  pots  and  place 
them  where  they  will  have  the  assistance  of  a brisk  temperature.  After  they 
begin  to  grow  freely  they  must  occupy  a rather  light  position  to  ensure  the 
production  of  short-jointed  shoots.  Propagation  may  commence  when  the 
shoots  have  three  joints  each,  tho  proper  course  of  procedure  being  to  take 
them  off  immediately  under  the  second  or  middle  joint,  and  then  remove  the 
lower  pair  of  leaves.  Tho  cuttings  can  be  put  singly  in  small  sixties,  or  several 
together  in  pots  of  large  size,  but  the  preforable  course  is  to  use  the  former.  In 
a very  short  time  a second  crop  of  cuttings  will  be  produced  by  tho  shoots  that 
iiave  been  cut  back,  and  these  should  bo  taken  when  about  two  inches  in 
length.  Placo  the  pots  containing  the  cuttings  on  a hotbed  ; keep  rather  dose, 
and  water  carefully,  as  too  much  moisture  is  decidedly  injurious. 

Slugs. — C.  II.  P. — In  gardens  where  slugs  abound  and  are  very  destructive 
to  vegetable  crops,  systematic  trapping  and  hand-picking  must  be  resorted  to. 
Cabbage-loaves  over  which  a small  quantity  of  lard  has  been  thinly 
spread  form  most  effective  traps.  They  should  be  laid  in  the  ovening  where 
the  slugs  abound,  and  in  tho  morning  all  slugs  destroyed.  Tho  most  simple 
way  of  killing  tho  slugs  is  to  drop  thorn  into  a pail  or  othor  vossel  containing 
salt  and  water.  Slugs  are  very  partial  to  brewers’  grains  and  bran  ; and  by 
placing  small  heaps  of  eithor  of  these  in  suitablo  positions  a considerable 
number  may  bo  caught.  Tho  hoaps  should  be  examined  oarly  in  the  morning, 
and  those  in  which  tho  slugs  have  congregated  bo  gathered  up,  and  thrown 
into  a pail  of  water  in  whioh  a little  salt  has  beon  dissolved.  In  using  limo  for 
the  protection  of  growing  crops  from  those  posts  a inoderato  quantity  must  bo 
sprinkled  on  tho  surfauo  alongside  the  rows  or  about  the  plants,  as  tho  case  may 
be,  at  rather  frequont  intervals,  or,  tospoak  more  definitely, every  second,  third, 
or  fourth  day,  according  to  whether  the  weather  is  wot  or  dry.  it  iB  not  of  any 
use  to  apply  a dressing  of  lime  and  then  dig  it  in  for  tho  purpose  of  destroying 
the  slugs. 
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EVERGREEN  CREEPER. 

Arnpelopsis  sempervirens. 

This  lino  plant  requires  a place  in  tlio  world  of  books,  and  until  it 
obtains  suck  a placo  its  merits  are  not  likely  to  be  appreciated.  It 
is  Arnpelopsis  sempervirens,  or  Vitis  striata,  or  (possibly)  Cissns  quin- 
quefolia  of  B.M.  2,443.  We  place  it  here  under  Arnpelopsis,  because 
it  is  worthy  of  consideration  only  as  an  ornamental  plant,  and  the 
distinctions  between  the  three  genera  cited  aro  too  shallow  to  be  of 
any  importance  in  the  present  connexion.  We  are  enabled  to  figure 
this  fine  plant  by  favour  of  Mr.  Sidney  Ford,  the  accomplished 
gardener  and  pomologist  at  Leonard’s  Lee,  near  Horsham,  who  sub- 


THE  BEGINNER  IN  ORCHID  GROWING. 

A correspondent  signing  “ Ambitious  ” asks  for  aid  in  the  first  steps 
of  orchid  growing.  We  forwarded  his  letter  to  one  of  our  coadjutors 
whose  forte  it  is  to  grow  orchids  in  considerable  variety,  both  for  the 
market  and  the  exhibition  stage.  The  following  is  his  reply 

How  to  buy  Orchids. — The  proper  course  for  the  amateur  to  take  in 
making  a beginning  is  to  obtain  established  orchids  from  a nursery. 
If  after  he  has  gained  some  experience  he  is  disposed  to  engage  in  buy- 
ing newly-imported  orchids  and  starting  them  into  growth,  well  and 
good,  but  no  such  course  should  be  made  at  the  commencement.  In 
the  first  place,  some  judgment  is  necessary  in  buying  orchids  as  they 


EVERGREEN  CREEPER,  Arnpelopsis  sempSl virens  (Berries  purple). 


mitted  fruiting  samples  at  a meeting  of  R.H.S.  in  the  past  autumn. 
The  vine  is  decidedly  evergreen,  having  a three  to  five  parted  leafage, 
and  bearing  an  abundance  of  dark  purple  berries.  It  is  a fine  com- 
panion plant  to  the  pepper  vine  figured  in  G.M.  August  4,  1883. 


Primula  sinensis  axba  magnifica  is  named  in  our  report  on  Mr. 
Owen’s  novelties,  at  page  61.  Messrs.  J.  and  J.  Hayes,  of  Lower 
Edmonton,  write  to  us  on  the  subject,  saying,  “ We  raised  it,  and  dis- 
posed of  it  to  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of  Upper  Holloway.” 


come  from  the  cases  in  which  they  are  received,  and  in  many  instances 
the  most  skilful  management  is  necessary  to  start  them  into  growth. 
But  by  starting  with  thrifty  examples  well  furnished  with  roots  there 
will  not  be  much  risk  of  failures  occurring  at  the  outset.  Moreover, 
there  will  be  no  occasion  for  disturbing  them  at  the  roots  or  repotting 
them  until  they  have  been  had  long  enough  for  the  cultivator  to  become 
fairly  well  acquainted  with  their  peculiarities.  Purchase  examples  of 
moderate  size  and  furnished  with  two  or  three  young  growths  each,  in 
preference  to  the  small  plants  with  one  old  pseudo-bulb  and  a new 
growth.  It  is  sometimes  advised  that  orchids  should  be  purchased  when 
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in  bloom,  and  if  tbe  buyer  is  prepared  to  pay  the  extra  price  for  lino 
varieties  the  advice  should  be  followed.  Hut  the  amateur  who  ia» 
desirous  of  forming  a collection  as  cheaply  as  possible  will  have  no 
occasion  to  trouble  himself  about  the  plants  being  in  bloom,  as  at  any 
of  the  nurseries  ho  will  obtain  full  value  for  his  money.  Moreover, 
choice  high-priced  varieties  ought  not  to  be  taken  in  hand  until  some 
acquaintance  has  been  formed  with  the  cultural  requirements  of  the 
respective  kinds. 

Cheap  Orciiius  for  the  Cool  House. 

The  following  kinds  will  form  a capital  collection  for  an  amateur  to 
begin  with,  for  the  whole  of  the  kinds,  whilst  reasonable  in  price,  are 
very  attractive,  and  not  difficult  to  cultivate.  Wo  will  first  deal  with 
those  that  will  thrive  in  the  cool  house  : — 

Ada  aurantiaca. — This  is  a very  dittinct  and  beautiful  orchid, 
well  adapted  for  the  amateur.  The  flowers,  which  are  of  a bright 
orange-scarlet  colour,  are  borne  in  long  racemes,  and  they  appear  dur- 
ing the  early  spring  months,  lasting  in  perfection  for  several  weeks. 
This  should  be  grown  in  a pot. 

Mexican  Tulip,  Cattleya  citrina,  derives  its  popular  name  from 
the  resemblance  of  the  flowers  to  those  of  our  wild  tulip,  Tulipa  sylves- 
tris.  It  is  an  interesting  and  beautiful  species,  and  invaluable  to  those 
who  have  not  the  appliances  for  the  cultivation  of  the  more  heat  loving 
orchids.  It  should  be  highly  prized,  for  not  only  are  the  flowers  of  a clear 
lemon  colour,  and  of  great  substance,  but  they  are  deliciously  fragrant. 
It  is  an  epiphyte  growing  in  its  native  country  upon  the  branches  of 
trees.  Grow  it  upon  a block,  and  make  it  secure  to  the  latter  with 
copper  wire.  There  is  one  point  to  take  note  of,  and  that  is,  fasten  it 
on  the  block  with  the  gi'owing  point  downwards,  as  it  refuses  to  grow 
when  standing  upright. 

Noble  Dendrobe,  Dendrobium  nobile,  requires,  properly  speaking, 
the  temperature  of  the  intermediate  house,  but  it  will  do  fairly  well 
with  the  cool  species.  It  is  the  finest  and  most  popular  of  orchids,  and 
deservedly  so,  for  few  are  so  cheap,  easily  grown,  and  attractive.  It  is 
evergreen,  and  is  a native  of  China,  having  been  introduced  in  the 
year  1836.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  profusion,  and  are  of  large  size. 
In  colour  they  are  pink  and  white,  and  the  base  of  the  lip  is  blotched 
with  lich  velvety  crimson.  With  exhibitors,  this  is  a very  favourite 
orchid,  as  it  may  be  readily  grown  in  specimen  form ; and  a large  well- 
shaped plant  when  smothered  with  the  showy  flowers,  presents  a fine 
appearance. 

Mexican  Epidendrum,  known  as  Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus, 
is  not  so  popular  with  orchid  fanciers  as  Dendrobium  nobile,  but  it 
possesses  sufficient  beauty  to  justify  its  having  a place  in  a small  list  of 
cool  orchids.  It  is  cheap,  and  easily  cultivated,  growing  best  in  a pot. 
The  flowers  are  fleshy,  and  of  an  oraDge-scarlet  colour,  and  they  last 
for  a considerable  time  in  beauty.  It  blooms  during  the  summer 
months. 

Skinner’s  Lycaste,  L.  SJdnneri,  is  a capital  species  for  the 
amateur,  and  should  not  fail  to  be  grown.  It  thrives  in  a cool  house, 
bears  large,  remarkably  handsome  flowers,  and  is  cheap.  Another 
point  in  its  favour  is  that  it  is  a winter-bloomiDg  species,  and  the 
flowers,  if  kept  dry,  last  for  weeks  in  good  condition,  even  when  in  a 
cut  state,  and  kept  in  the  drawing-room.  In  colour  the  flowers  vary 
somewhat,  but  the  sepals  and  petals  are  generally  white,  tinted  with 
rose,  and  the  lip  is  of  a similar  hue,  but  having  the  base  spotted  with 
crimson.  There  is  a pure  white  variety  of  this,  but  as  yet  it  is  very 
scarce,  small  plants  being  worth  as  much  as  ten  guineas  each. 

Masdevallias  form  a useful  group  of  cool  house  orchids,  but  we 
will  recommend  three  species  only  for  tbe  beginner.  One  is  M. 
Harryana,  a gorgeous  orchid,  with  flowers  of  a lovely  magenta-crimson 
colour,  but  they  are  very  variable,  in  some  varieties  the  colours  being 
remarkably  rich.  Another  useful  masdevallia  is  M.  ignea,  which,  as 
its  specific  name  suggests,  has  fiery  red  coloured  flowers.  It  is  of  easy 
culture,  and  where  showy  orchids  are  required  it  should  be  cultivated. 
M.  tovarensis,  unlike  the  foregoing,  is  pure  white,  and  the  chaste 
flowers  are  of  great  value  for  indoor  decorations  during  the  winter 
months.  It  was  found  in  Columbia,  growing  at  an  elevation  of  several 
thousand  feet,  and  should  be  grown  by  every  amateur  who  intends  to 
cultivate  orchids. 

Nepaul  Lady  Slipper,  Cypripedinm  insigne,  is  essentially  an 
amateur’s  orchid.  It  may  be  grown  with  success  in  a warm  greenhouse, 
and  even  in  a drawing-room  ; but,  of  course,  it  never  thrives  so  well 
in  such  a position  as  when  placed  in  a proper  plant  house,  where  a 
suitable  temperature  is  maintained.  Although  the  flowers  are  neither 
gorgeous  in  colouring  nor  so  curious  in  form  as  some  orchids,  they  are 
very  attractive.  In  colour  they  are  green  and  brown,  and  the  lip, 
which  is  a distinguishing  feature  of  the  cypripediums  or  lady  slippers, 
is  neatly  formed  and  prominent.  There  is  a variety  named  C.  insigne 
Maulei,  which  has  larger  and  handsomer  flowers  than  those  of  the 
type. 

Odontoglossums  are  general  favourites,  and  as  there  are  dozens  of 
attractive  species  it  requires  care  to  select  those  most  suitable  for  the 
beginner.  One  of  the  best  is  undoubtedly  the  famous  U.  Alexandra1 , 
of  which  there  are  several  magnificent  varieties  in  cultivation,  but  they 
are  high-priced,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  included  in  the  present 
selection.  The  species  under  notice  is  very  beautiful,  and  tho  flowers, 
which  are  usually  of  a rose  and  white  colour,  are  produced  in  graceful 
racemes.  This  orchid  is  frequently  to  be  seen  at  exhibitions,  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  cultivate.  It  was  found  in  Bogota,  at  an  altitude  of 
eight  thousand  feet.  O.  cirrkosum  is  a charming  species,  the  flowers 
being  spotted  with  purplish  brown  on  a pure  white  ground.  0- 
citrosmum  and  O.  citrosmum  roseum  are  both  deserving  the  am atcur’s 
attention.  0.  grande  and  0.  Haiti  are  two  excellent  forms  of  easy 
culture.  The  former  produces  largo  flowers,  striped  and  blotched  with 
yellow  and  brown;  the  sepals  and  petals  in  the  other  kitui  arc  pule 


yellow,  spotted  with  reddish  brown.  0.  luteo  purpureum  is  a useful 
orchid,  bearing  brown  and  white  flowers.  U.  gloriosum  must  not  be 
omitted,  a9  the  flowers  are  remarkably  beautiful,  being  spotted  and 
blotched  with  dull  purple  on  a whitish  ground.  There  is  another 
odontoglo88um  deserving  of  mention,  and  that  is  0.  Bossi  majus, 
which  is  one  of  the  cheapest.  It  is  very  pretty,  easily  grown,  and  the 
flowers  are  attractively  coloured.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  white, 
striped  with  purplish  crimson;  the  lip  is  large  and  pure  white.  It 
blooms  during  the  winter  months,  and  lasts  a long  time  in  perfection. 

Oncidiums  are  useful,  and  the  best  for  the  amateur  are:  0. 
Jlexuosum,  flowers  yellow,  spotted  with  a brownish  colour  ; 0.  leuco- 
chilum,  flowers  greenish  yellow,  except  the  lip,  which  is  pure  white; 
O.  ornithorhynckum,  an  easily-grown  orchid,  producing  elegant  spikes 
of  sweetly-scented  flowers  of  a pinkish  colour. 

Large-flowered  Sophronites,  known  as  8.  grandiflora,  is  a 
valuable  winter-blooming  orchid,  as  the  flowers  are  of  a dazzling  scarlet 
colour,  and  last,  if  kept  dry,  for  a very  long  time.  It  was  introduced 
in  1837,  and  is  a native  of  the  Organ  Mountains  of  Brazil.  It  can  be 
grown  in  either  a pot  or  basket. 

Trichopilia  suavis  has  claims  upon  tbe  amateur,  as  it  is  easy  to 
grow,  and  the  flowers  are  very  pleasing  ; they  are  white,  spotted  with 
rosy  pink.  It  was  discovered  in  Costa  Rica,  at  an  altitude  of  eight 
thousand  feet. 

Cheap  Orchids  for  Intermediate  House. 

In  this  list  we  will  enumerate  several  of  the  grandest  of  orchids, 
producing  flowers  of  large  size,  superb  form,  and  gorgeous  colouring. 

Calanthes  are  very  beautiful,  and  of  easy  culture.  One  of  the 
best  is  C.  Veitchi,  a deciduous  species,  bearing  in  graceful  spikes  rich 
rose-coloured  flowers.  C.  veratrifolia  is  of  chaste  appearance,  bur.  is 
rather  expensive.  The  flowers  are  delicate  white,  and  appear  during 
the  spring.  It  is  a native  of  India.  C.  vestita  luteo-oculata  is  an 
elegant  variety,  bearing  white  flowers,  the  lip  having  a yellow  blotch 
in  the  centre. 

Cattleyas  must  be  included,  although  they  are  not  of  such  easy 
culture  as  the  other  orchids  mentioned.  G.  Mendeli  has  richly-coloured 
flowers,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  C.  Mossioe,  C.  Slcinneri,  and  C. 
Trianon.  They  should  be  grown  in  pots,  and  have  a peaty  soil. 

Ccelogne  cristata  is  a popular  orchid,  and  justly  so,  for  the 
flowers  are  produced  in  long  racemes,  and  are  pure  white,  with  a 
yellow  blotch  on  the  lip.  For  indoor  decorations  the  flowers  arc  of 
great  value.  It  grows  best  potted  in  peat,  sphagnum,  and  small  crocks, 
with  abundant  drainage. 

Lady  Slippers  we  must  refer  to  again,  for  there  are  three  kinds 
that  succeed  well  in  the  intermediate  house,  but  will  not  thrive  in  a 
lower  temperature.  C.  barbatum  is  useful  and  cheap,  and  the  foliage 
is  beautifully  spotted,  constituting  an  attractive  feature  of  the  plant. 
The  flowers  are  of  a purplish  and  white  colour.  It  blooms  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year.  C.  Harrisianum  is  also  cheap,  and  the  flowers  are 
not  wanting  in  beauty.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  purplish,  and  the 
lip  is  rich  vinous  in  colour,  tinged  with  green.  C.  villosum  is  an  old- 
fashioned  species,  bearing  large  flowers  of  an  orange- red  and  purple 
colour,  with  the  lip  light  brown.  This  was  found  in  Moulmein  five 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 

Dendrobiums  suitable  for  the  intermediate  house  are  many,  but 
we  will  only  mention  four  species  for  the  beginner.  They  are  cheap, 
and  of  easy  culture.  B.  chrysantham  is  one  of  the  showiest,  producing 
bright  yellow  flowers,  with  the  lip  spotted  with  red.  It  flowers  at 
different  periods  of  the  year.  B.  formosum  giganteurn  is  a splendid 
orchid,  with  flowers  from  four  to  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  a clear 
white  colour,  except  the  lip,  which  is  spotted  with  yellow.  D.  Pierardi 
has  beautiful  white  flowers ; B.  Wardianum  is  undoubtedly  the  king 
of  Dendrobes.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  tipped  with  magenta  on  a 
white  ground,  while  the  lip  is  orange  and  spotted  with  crimson.  It 
thrives  best  in  a basket. 

Laclias  are  general  favourites,  and  in  this  genus  there  are  many 
handsome  species  and  varieties,  but  three  will  suffice  for  the  amateur, 
and  one  is  L.  albida.  The  flowers  are  pure  white,  the  lip  striped  with 
yellow,  and  they  are  sweetly  scented.  L.  anceps,  flowers  rosy  lilac, 
the  lip  dark  purple.  L.  purpurata,  a Brazilian  orchid  of  rare  beauty, 
with  white  sepals  and  petals,  and  rich  crimson  purple  lip. 

Odontoglossum  Roezli  and  O.  vexillarium  are  two  species  well 
worthy  of  cultivation.  The  flowers  are  of  attractive  colouring,  and 
nice  healthy  plants  can  be  procured  at  a comparatively  cheap  rate. 

Oncidium  sphacelatum  bears  yellow  and  brown  coloured  flowers, 
and  is  a very  desirable  kind.  O.  varicosum  is  a choice  winter  bloom- 
ing orchid,  bearing  in  profusion  rich  golden  yellow  flowers  of  large 
size.  Phajus  grandifolius  has  noble  leafage,  and  it  blooms  during  the 
winter.  The  flowers  are  large,  and  of  a white  and  brown  cjlour.  It 
is  a native  of  China,  and  of  easy  culture. 

In  the  foregoiug  list  we  have  of  necessity  omitted  many  beautiful 
members  of  this  large  family,  but  we  have  chosen  those  that  are  of 
easy  culture,  cheap,  and  attractive,  as  being  the  most  suitable  for 
amateurs. 

Pots  and  Soil  for  Orchids. — As  soon  as  the  'plants  require  a 
shift  into  larger  pots  or  baskets  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  supplies 
of  peat  and  sphagnum,  There  is  not  much  difference  in  the  quality  of 
the  latter,  which  can  be  obtained  at  most  of  the  large  nurseries  and  of 
the  dealers  in  soils  and  sand,  but  there  is  a very  great  difference  in  the 
quality  of  the  peat  in  the  market.  The  best  for  orchids  is  that  which 
contains  plenty  of  tough  fibrous  matter,  as  it  does  not  so  quickly  decay 
and  become  sour  as  samples  consisting  chiefly  of  decayed  moss.  In 
ordering  peat  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  required  should  be  distinctly 
stated.  A supply  of  pots,  shallow  pans,  and  baskets  will  also  be 
requimjd.  The  large  specimens  should  be  grown  in  pots,  and  theplauts 
of  small  and  medium  size  in  shallow  pans.  The  latter  can  be  had  from 
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three  inches  in  diameter  and  upwards,  and  are  especially  adapted  for 
small  newly-imported  plants.  Some  kinds  can  be  grown  most  success- 
fully in  baskets,  those  mado  of  teak  beiDg  decidedly  the  best,  because 
of  their  lightness  and  durability. 


CHOICE  PEAS. 

To  ensure  a full  measure  of  success  in  supplying  the  lable  with  peas 
during  the  summer,  it  is  not  less  necessary  to  select  varieties  suitable 
for  the  production  of  asuccessional  supply  throughout  the  season  than 
it  is  to  have  the  ground  properly  prepared  and  the  seed  sown  at  the 
proper  times.  The  reason  of  this  is  so  obvious  that  it  need  not  be 
referred  to  at  any  great  length.  But  it  may  perhaps  be  useful  to  some 
readers  to  say  that  the  most  satisfactory  return  is  obtained  for  the 
labour  when  the  supply  is  made  to  extend  over  as  long  a period  as 
possible,  and  is  at  all  times  just  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  household,  and  no  more.  Great  gluts  of  vegetables  are  at  all  times 
extremely  wasteful,  and  they  are  more  likely  to  occur  with  peas  than 
with  almost  any  of  the  other  crops  that  have  a place  in  the  kitchen 
garden.  They  cannot  always  be  avoided,  because  in  some  seasons  the 
weather  will  set  in  hot  and  dry  at  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  and  so 
hasten  the  successional  crops  that  they  will  be  in  full  bearing  a fort- 
night or  so  before  their  proper  time,  and  furnish  supplies  at  the  same 
time  as  those  sown  for  succeeding  the  fiist  earlies. 

One  of  the  chief  points  in  the  case  of  the  inexperienced  cultivator 
is  to  avoid  having  a large  number  of  varieties,  because  of  the  difficulty 
in  so  arranging  the  time  of  sowing  that  they  will  form  a regular 
succession.  The  best  course  is  to  select  a few  sorts  that  are  thoroughly 
good,  and  to  sow  breadths  of  each  proportionate  to  the  demand.  To 
select  a few  from  the  large  array  of  names  to  be  found  in  the  trade 
catalogues  is  not  a very  easy  matter  to  those  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  peculiarities  of  the  several  kinds.  I would,  therefore,  advise 
cultivators  of  this  class  to  be  content  with  the  varieties  I shall  enume- 
rate, or  so  many  of  them  as  they  require.  No  mention  will  be  made 
of  varieties  other  than  those  well-adapted  for  supplying  the  table,  as  I 
am  anxious  to  be  as  brief  as  possible,  and  to  avoid  confusing  the  reader 
by  giving  selections  of  exhibition  and  table  varieties  at  the  same 
time. 

First  Crop. 

For  the  earliest  supplies  we  have  not  amongst  the  old-established 
varieties  one  to  surpass  that  known  as  Ringleader  or  First  Crop.  It 
is  not  particularly  productive,  but  it  is  as  good  a cropper  as  any  other 
round  pea  of  its  season,  and  it  is  so  hardy  that  it  can  be  sown  either 
in  the  autumn  or  early  in  the  year.  McLean’s  Blue  Peter  is  a dwarf 
variety,  the  average  height  being  twelve  inches.  It  is  a very  good 
cropper,  comparatively  hardy,  and  the  produce  is  of  go:d  quality.  It 
is  very  useful  for  frames  and  for  sowing  at  the  foot  of  a south  wall  and 
other  warm  sheltered  positions,  where  it  can  be  readily  protected.  The 
best  of  the  peas  for  frame  culture  is  American  Wonder,  a wrinkled 
marrow,  ranging  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  in  height.  It  is  the  most 
productive  of  alt  the  dwarf  first  earlies  that  I have  grown,  and  it  is  of 
excellent  quality.  It  is  also  very  useful  for  sowing  in  the  open  ; but, 
like  other  wrinkled  marrows,  it  cannot  be  sown  so  early  as  the  round 
peas,  especially  on  naturally  heavy  soils. 

My  practice  is  to  select  a border  on  the  south  side  of  a wall  for  the 
earliest  peas,  and  Ringleader  is  sown  across  it  at  a distance  of  six  feet 
apart,  the  intervening  spaces  being  filled  with  Ashleaf  potatoes  ; each 
space  affording  sufficient  room  for  four  rows.  The  other  two  sorts  are 
also  sown  across  the  border,  but  as  it  is  not  advisable  to  mix  them  up 
with  other  crops,  the  rows  are  arranged  two  feet  apart.  Two  sowings 
of  Ringleader  are  made — one  in  October  and  the  other  in  February,  as 
the  autumn  sowing  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  come  safely  through 
the  winter.  The  other  two  varieties  are  sown  at  the  end  of  February, 
the  exact  date  being  determined  by  the  weather  and  the  condition  of 
the  soil. 

Only  one  of  the  dwarf  varieties  will  be  required  in  the  same 
garden,  and  American  Wonder  should  be  grown  where  the  soil  is  well 
drained  and  comparatively  light.  But  on  heavy  soils  there  is  a danger 
of  the  seed  rotting  in  the  ground  when  sown  early,  and  therefore  for 
these  Beck’s  Gem  should  be  selected.  Peas  sown  early  should  be 
covered  with  light  soil  drawn  from  the  surface  ; and  where  the  staple 
is  close  and  retentive,  a little  refuse  soil  from  the  potting-shed  should 
be  brought  into  requisition.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  with  which 
we  have  to  contend  in  the  production  of  early  crops  of  peas  is  the 
protection  of  the  “ plant  ” from  sparrows — so  partial  are  these  per- 
severing marauders  for  the  juicy  tops  during  March,  when  there  is 
but  little  green  food  available.  Worsted  stretched  along  the  rows  will, 
if  the  colours  are  changed  at  frequent  intervals,  help  to  keep  the  biids 
off;  but  there  is  nothing  so  effectual  as  the  wire  guards,  which  are 
now  comparatively  inexpensive,  and  with  care  will  last  several 
years. 

Second  Crops. 

For  forming  a succession  to  the  foregoing,  the  most  generally  useful 
of  the  established  varieties  are  Kentish  Invicta,  a round-seeded  blue 
pea,  which  is  hardy,  productive,  and  of  good  quality  ; Early  Sunrise,  a 
hardy  and  robust  marrow,  producing  heavy  crops  of  well-filled  pods  ; 
and  William  I.,  an  early  and  productive  green  marrow.  If  only  one 
variety  is  required,  the  first-mentioned  may  be  selected,  because  of  its 
being  hardier  and  somewhat  earlier  than  the  other ; and  where  there  is 
space  for  two  kinds,  Kentish  Invicta  and  William  I,  should  have  the 
preference.  When  these  two  are  grown,  Kentish  Invicta  ought  to  be 
sown  about  the  third  week  of  February,  and  William  I.  a fortnight  or 
so  afterwards.  By  this  arrangement  they  will  afford  a supply  during 
the  interval  between  the  early  and  the  main  crops.  The  second  earlies 
may  be  sown  in  the  open  quarters  or  on  sheltered  borders,  as  may  be 


most  convenient.  In  all  cases  the  rows  must  be  far  enough  apart  for 
each  side  to  obtain  the  fullest  possible  benefit  from  the  light  and  air. 
Six  feet  is  a good  distance  at  which  to  put  them,  as  they  then  receive 
sufficient  exposure,  and  there  is  enough  space  between  the  rows  to  grow 
lettuces,  Ashleaf  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables  of  dwarf  growth.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  earliest  kinds,  it  will  be  advisable  to  cover  the  seed 
with  some  light  soil  and  to  protect  the  growth  when  pushing  through 
from  the  depredations  of  the  sparrows. 

Main  Crops. 

To  render  the  reference  to  them  as  clear  as  possible,  the  main-crop 
varieties  that  will  be  recommended  will  be  divided  into  two  groups. 
In  the  one  will  be  placed  those  which  in  average  soils  and  seasons  do 
not  exceed  three  feet  six  inches,  and  in  the  other  the  varieties  of  greater 
height.  For  gardens  of  moderate  extent,  and  where  sticks  are  difficult 
to  obtain,  the  dwarf  varieties  will  be  the  most  suitable;  but  where  there 
is  plenty  of  room,  and  the  sticks  are  not  difficult  to  obtain,  the  tall  sorts 
are  preferable,  as  they  are  the  most  profitable.  The  dwarf  main-crop 
varieties  that  can  be  recommended  are — Dr.  Maclean,  an  immensely 
productive  wrinkled  marrow  of  high-class  quality;  Stratagem,  a 
large-podded  wrinkled  marrow,  very  productive,  and  with  but  few  equals 
in  colour  and  flavour;  and  Yeitch’s  Perfection,  which  still  holds  its 
own  against  a crowd  of  new  comers.  The  tall  sorts  that  can  be  strongly 
recommended  are  Huntingdonian  (a  very  productive  and  rather  early 
form  of  Champion  of  England),  and  Telephone,  which  is  now  so  well- 
known  for  its  general  good  qualities. 

The  first  sowing  of  the  main-crop  varieties  should  be  made  early  in 
March,  and  the  second  a fortnight  later. 

Late  Crops. 

The  two  best  tall  sorts  for  the  latest  crops  are  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and 
British  Queen  ; and  the  most  useful  of  the  dwarf  sorts  are  Omega  and 
Walker’s  Perpetual  Bearer.  The  cultivator  must  select  tall  or  dwarf 
sorts  according  to  his  requirements  ; and  where  only  one  is  required, 
that  placed  first  should  in  each  case  have  the  preference. 

General  Management. 

The  soil  for  main-crop  and  late  peas  cannot  well  be  too  rich  or  too 
deeply  stirred,  and  where  the  staple  is  naturally  light  and  poor  there 
is  a great  advantage  in  sowing  them  below  the  general  level  in  trenches 
prepared  in  much  the  same  manner  as  for  celery.  The  best  of  all 
fertilizers  for  peas  is  farmyard  or  stable  manure  in  a half-rotted  state, 
and  when  the  supply  will  allow,  sufficient  should  be  spread  over 
the  surface  to  form  a layer  five  or  six  inches  in  thickness. 
Deep  digging  is  not  less  essential  to  the  production  of  heavy  crops  than 
liberal  manuring,  and  in  all  cases  the  soil  should  be  stirred  to  a depth, 
of  twelve  inches.  Where  the  staple  is  of  sufficient  depth  it  should  be 
trenched  over  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  and  the  manure  be  incorpo- 
rated with  it.  But  it  is  now  too  late  to  trench  over  the  ground,  unless 
it  is  exceptionally  deep  and  friable,  and  the  cultivator  must  be  content 
with  applying  the  dressing  of  manure  and  then  digging  it  over.  The 
importance  of  allowing  plenty  of  space  between  the  rows  cannot  be 
too  strongly  urged.  The  main-crop  and  late  varieties  of  dwarf  growth 
should  be  not  less  than  six  feet,  and  the  tall  sorts  not  less  than  eight 
feet  apart,  the  intervening  spaces  being  cropped  with  vegetables  of 
moderate  height.  Where  the  space  will  not  allow  of  the  rows  being 
far  enough  apart  for  other  crops  to  be  grown  between  them,  those  of 
the  dwarf  sorts  must  have  a space  of  four  feet  and  those  of  the  tall 
kinds  six  feet  between  them.  If  they  are  much  closer  together  than 
this,  the  growth  will  be  weak  and  the  crop  comparatively  light.  Water- 
ing is,  generally  speaking,  of  but  little  use  to  peas,  but  a heavy  mulch 
of  some  loose  material  will  afford  them  material  assistance  during 
periods  of  heat  and  drought.  G.  H. 


COE’S  GOLDEN  DROP  PLUM.— A MISTAKE. 

I have  twelve  trees  of  Coe’s  Golden  Drop  plum  planted  against  walls 
in  three  different  aspects : one  on  a west  aspect,  two  on  a southern 
aspect,  and  nine  on  a direct  eastern  aspect.  Now,  herein  is  the  mistake  ; 
for  my  contention  is  that  the  planting  should  have  been  entirely 
reversed  by  whoever  planted  them.  I will  now  give  my  reason.  The 
crop  of  fruit  last  year  was  a heavy  one  on  all  the  trees  alike,  and  the 
size  quite  satisfactory  ; but  as  to  flavour,  “ what  a difference  ! ” Those 
planted  on  the  south  and  west  walls  possessed  the  brisk  and  delicious 
flavour  characteristic  of  that  famous  plum  ; while  the  fruit  on  the  nine 
trees  on  the  east  wall  were  but  third  or  fourth  rate  in  flavour,  the  skins 
were  thick  and  tough,  and  much  less  flesh  considerably  than  ia  the 
others,  and  in  no  way — excepting  bearing  qualities,  and  coming  in  for 
use  later  than  the  others — were  they  to  be  compared  to  those  planted 
more  favourably.  I am  told  they  have  always  been  disappointing,  but 
the  trees  are  too  old  to  move.  I have  therefore  planted  some  on  the 
south  and  west  aspects  in  order  to  remedy  the  mistake.  Although  this 
plum  is  a late  one,  and  hangs  well  on  the  trees,  my  experience  guides 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  it  requires  a good  position  and  all  the  sun  this 
climate  affords  to  bring  it  to  perfection  by  the  time  the  month  of 
September  is  out.  And  as  there  is  yet  time  for  planting,  I hope  these 
few  notes  will  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the  flavour  of  this  famous 
plum  from  beiDg  spoilt  through  an  injudicious  selection  of  an  aspect. 

1 T.  D.  R.  Rotston. 


TRUTH  is  TRUTH  till  time  shall  end.— The  Queen  of  domestic  drinks  is  Pure  Tea;  it 
is  better  adapted  to  satisfy  the  craving1  of  the  human  race,  under  all  conditions,  than  any 
other  beverage ; but  one  alarming  danger  to  the  consumer  is  ever  present  : Tea  in  an 
adulterated  form,  painted  or  “ faced  " with  mineral  powder  to  give  an  unreal  value,  is  com- 
monly sold  in  this  country.  In  health  and  in  sickness  HORNI MAN’S  PURE  TEA  is  always 
preferred  because  it  is  what  it  professes— a vory  strong,  rich,  delicious,  and  absolutely 
genuine  article;  supplied  at  London  fixed  prices  by  Agents  who  are  constantly  receiving 
fresh  supplies  from  London.  See  list  of  Local  Agents  (Chemists,  &o.),  in  all  papers,  and  at 
Railway  Stations,— (Advt. 
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CONGRESS  PEARS. 

Kieffer  Pear  was  described  at  page  671  of  last  year’s  issue,  both 
as  shown  in  the  congress  collection  and  as  judged  by  sample  fruits 
received  from  Messrs.  Viccars,  Collyer,  and  Co.,  of  Leicester,  who 
have  introduced  the  variety  for  cultivation  in  this  country.  Tho 
frequency  of  certain  sorts  in  the  great  display  of  seven  thousand  dishes 
at  Chiswick  in  October  last  suggested  to  the  connoisseurs  of  dessert 
fruits  that  certain  considerations  must  be  entertained  by  men  who  grow 
fruit  to  sell  as  distinct  from  the  considerations  that  engross  attention 
from  the  amateur’s  point  of  view.  And  yet  not  distinct,  perhaps, 
altogether  ; for  beauty  of  appearance  comes  into  the  category  of  desir- 
able qualities,  although  from  the  high  pomological  standard  the  flavour 
is  of  the  first  importance. 

The  Kieffer  pear  is  of  the  largest  size,  and  has  a commanding 
appearance.  In  form  it  is  roundish  rhomboidal,  the  prominent  bulge 
and  squared  ends  being  distinct  and  constant  features.  When  ripe, 
the  colour  is  a fine  citron-yellow,  much  overlaid  with  streaks  and  patches 
of  pale  russet.  The  flesh  is  very  juicy  and  fragrant,  and  is  reported 
to  be  of  the  finest  quality.  The  samples  that  we  have  tasted  were  good, 
but  not  of  the  highest  quality,  and  there  was  a decided  quince  flavour 
corresponding  with  the  quince  aroma.  The  fame  of  this  pear  with  the 


POT  VINES. 

By  J.  0.  Clarke. 

Grape  vines  are  best  propagated  from  eyes  made  from  strong, 
thoroughly-ripened  wood.  Tho  proper  way  to  secure  suitable  eyes  or 
buds  is  at  pruning  time  to  select  the  strongest  shoots  of  such  sorts  a3 
are  wanted,  and  to  stick  them  in  a pot  filled  with  soil,  and  keep  the 
pot  containing  the  cuttings  on  the  floor  of  a cool  house,  or  in  a cold 
pit  or  frame.  They  must  not  be  kept  in  a high  temperature,  which 
would  be  likely  to  excite  them.  There  should  be  no  attempt  to  start 
the  eyes  until  a temperature  of  70  deg.  can  be  commanded.  But  to 
grow  the  vines  to  a fruiting  size  in  one  year,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
provide  the  i-equisite  degree  of  heat  at  the  beginning  ot  February,  and 
to  start  the  eyes  at  that  time.  Iam  assuming  that  the  vines  will  be 
wanted  for  early  forcing,  as  in  that  case  they  will  require  to  be  ripened 
early  in  the  autumn,  so  as  to  give  them  time  to  rest  before  forcing  com- 
mences ; but  if  they  are  not  expected  to  ripen  their  fruit  before  the 
end  of  the  summer,  the  eyes  need  not  be  started  until  the  1st  of  March. 

With  the  understanding  that  the  canes  will  require  from  the  first 
the  temperature  of  a regular  vinery,  we  must  say  a word  with  regard  to 
the  kind  of  structure  in  which  to  grow  them.  In  private  gardens  a 
large  number  of  canes  is  not  often  required,  and  a lean-to  house  is  the 


KIEFFER  PEAR  (Colour  citron  yellow,  patohoi  with  palo  ru.-Eot). 


orchardists  of  the  United  States  is  a great  recommendation;  for  in  some 
respects  our  conditions  are  more  favourable  to  the  growth  of  pears 
thin  the  average  conditions  on  the  other  side,  and,  beyond  all  question 
well-grown  English  pears  are  pre-eminent  for  melting  flesh  of  tho  finest 
flavour.  For  the  present  the  Kieffer  pear  is  a showy  candidate  for 
market  culture,  and  its  immense  fruitfulness  should  obtain  for  it  a 
fair  trial  with  all  who  are  bound  to  take  the  commercial  view  of  tho 
subject.  Tho  season  of  English-grown  fruit  will  probably  last  from 
October  to  Christmas. 


DOUBLE-BLOSSOM  PEACHES. 

I have  read  Mr.  Thurtell’s  remarks  respecting  the  fruiting  of  double- 
flowered  poaches  with  him  last  year,  and  I note  that  ho  attributes  the  fact 
to  tho  production  of  single  flowers.  I do  not  wish  to  question  the  correct- 
ness of  his  statement,  but  I may  say  that  wo  grew  tho  double-flowered 
peaches  here  for  several  years  ; and  although  I did  not  notice  that  they 
produced  any  single  flowers,  they  frequently  boro  fruit  which  used  to 
ripen  sufficiently  to  admit  of  being  preserved.  But  perhaps  climate 
alone  is  enough  to  account  for  the  troes  fruiting  and  ripening  more 
frequently  than  they  do  in  Surrey.  J.  C.  Clarke. 


best,  as  the  vines  can  be  trained  up  near  the  glass.  But  the  most 
economical  way  as  regards  space  that  I am  acquainted  with  is  to  grow 
the  young  vines  between  those  which  are  fruiting.  Then  the  same 
house  will  suffice  for  both.  It  is  simply  necessary  to  stand  the  fruiting 
canes  a little  further  apart,  and  then  the  young  vines  can  be  grown 
betwoon  them.  Before  I proceed  further  I would  mention  that  all  are 
not  successful  in  growing  tho  canes  to  a fruiting  size  in  one  year,  and 
when  that  is  the  case  it  is  best  to  depend  on  cut  back  plants,  which  are 
those  which  have  been  raised  in  tho  year  previous.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  grow  them  to  a very  large  size  the  first  year.  If  they  make  a cane 
four  feet  long  and  fill  a seven-inch  pot  with  roots,  they  will  be  large 
enough  at  the  ond  of  the  first  year.  Tho  oane  is  cut  down  to  within 
two  or  three  buds  of  the  soil.  Part  of  tho  soil  is  then  shaken  away 
from  tho  roots  so  as  to  disentangle  those  round  tho  sides  aud  tho 
bottom  of  the  pot.  It  is  then  put  into  tho  pot  in  which  tho  crop  is  to 
be  produced. 

It  is  necessary  to  say  that  pot  vines  require  a substantial  compost, 
and  that  there  is  nothing  better  than  a mixture  of  good  turfy  loam  aud 
well-rotted  hotbod  'manure,  in  tho  proportion  of  throe  parts  of  the 
former  to  one  of  the  latter.  It  is  very  necessary  that  the  loam  should 
bo  free  and  open,  for  a sticky  loam  that  is  destitute  of  fibrous  mattci 
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is  unsuitable,  it  being  impossible  to  obtain  good  grapes  from  vinos 
growing  in  it.  A mistake  is  made  when  more  manure  is  used  than  the 
quantity  stated,  booauso  with  a larger  proportion  the  soil  will  becoino 
sour  and  pasty.  The  pots  in  which  they  are  to  fruit  should  be  not  less 
than  fourteen  inches  in  diamoter  ; for  unloss  the  roots  have  a good  body 
of  soil  to  sustain  them,  they  cannot  support  a good  crop  of  fruit. 

As  a matter  of  course,  the  drainago  will  require  to  bo  sufficient  to 
allow  tho  superlluous  wator  to  oscapo  readily  from  the  soil.  But  when 
providing  drainage  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  so  much 
the  quantity  of  material  used  as  the  manner  in  which  it  is  placod  to 
allow  a free  escape  of  the  water.  Three  or  four  fairly  large  orocks  and  a 
dozen  smaller  pieces  will,  if  carefully  packed  together  and  a few  pieces 
of  rough  turf  placod  on  tho  crocks,  be  of  as  much  service  as  double  tho 
quantity  carelessly  thrown  into  the  pot. 

We  must  now  return  and  deal  with  the  treatment  of  the  eyes. 
Those  may  be  cut  out  and  put  in  at  once.  I like  to  put  each  eye  sepa- 
rately into  a three-inch  pot,  using  rather  sandy  soil,  and  burying  it 
sufficiently  to  allow  tho  point  of  the  bud  just  to  show  above  the  sur- 
face. Tho  soil  in  the  pot  must  be  kept  moist  by  very  gentle  waterings. 
The  eyes  will  start  sooner  if  the  pots  are  stood  on  a hotbed,  or  where 
they  oan  have  the  aid  of  bottom  heat.  If  there  is  no  propagating  pit, 


necessary  that  the  pots  arc  stood  in  a position  that  tho  young  growth 
can  bo  readily  trained  near  the  glass.  They  must  bo  fully  exposed  to 
the  light,  and  no  shading  whatever  should  bo  allowed,  unless  it  be  for  a 
couple  of  days  after  they  have  been  repotted.  At  other  times  they 
must  have  tho  full  benefit  of  tho  sun.  After  April  1,  the  night 
temperature  ought  not  to  be  less  than  60  degrees,  and  the  day 
temperature  70  degrees,  by  fire  heat.  With  strong  sunshino  the 
thermometer  may  rise  to  95  degreos,  provided  plenty  of  atmos- 
pheric moisture  is  maintained  in  tho  house,  and  a moderate 
quantity  of  air  on  at  the  top  ventilators.  When  the  canes  are  four  feet 
in  length  the  top  should  be  pinched  off.  This  pinching  will  give 
strength  to  the  cane,  but  it  will  cause  the  lateral  growth  to  push  out, 
which  must  be  allowed  to  grow  unchecked  for  a week  or  two.  In  fact, 
the  laterals  must  be  allowed  to  grow  until  the  leading  shoot  has 
attained  a length  of  six  inches.  The  laterals  below  the  leader  may 
then  bo  pinched  back  at  one  leaf  from  the  stem,  but  the  leading  shoot 
must  not  be  pinched  at  the  same  time  : not,  in  fact,  until  it  reaches  a 
height  of  seven  feet,  which  is  long  enough  for  a fruiting  rod  for  all 
ordinary  purposes.  Should  the  leading  shoot  break  again  and  produce 
growth,  it  should  be  pinched  back,  and  any  laterals  below  it  must  be 
dealt  with  in  the  same  way. 


KIEFFER  PEAR-FRUITING  TREES  IN  THE  NURSERY  ROW. 


a cucumber  or  melon  frame,  in  which  there  is  a brisk  heat,  will  do . 
But  they  must  not  stay  in  the  frame  after  they  have  produced  one  or 
two  leaves,  for  they  are  likely  to  be  scorched  by  the  hot  steam.  If  after 
this  they  are  afforded  a brisk  temperature  and  a moist  atmosphere, 
they  will  quickly  produce  enough  roots  to  reach  the  sides  of  the  pots  ; 
and  when  they  have  don6  so  they  should  be  put  into  seven-inch  pots, 
and  a small  stick  placed  to  each  in  readiness  to  support  the  young  cane 
as  it  advances  in  growth.  Any  fairly  light  position  will  do  for  them 
until  they  have  filled  these  pots  with  roots,  as  they  need  not  be  placed 
in  their  permanent  quarters  until  they  are  put  in  their  fruiting  pots. 
It  is  very  important  to  keep  them  shifted  on  as  fast  as  they  fill  the  pots 
with  roots,  or  the  latter  will  become  so  entangled  that  they  cannot  be 
parted  without  injury.  Besides,  when  potted  afresh  in  such  a condi- 
tion the  roots  do  not  strike  out  vigorously  and  quickly  obtain  a firm 
hold  of  the  new  soil.  When  put  into  their  fruiting  pots  the  compost 
should  be  fairly  dry,  to  admit  of  its  beiDg  well  rammed  round  the 
sides. 

A good  deal  of  the  success  is  fruiting  pot  vines  depends  upon  the 
way  the  young  plants  are  handled  while  they  are  forming  the  canes 
which  are  to  produce  the  crop  the  next  year.  In  the  first  place  it  is 


With  regard  to  watering  pot  vines  at  this  stage,  I find  that  I 
obtain  the  most  fruitful  canes  by  growing  them  in  a thoroughly  good 
soil  without  the  assistance  of  liquid  manure.  A moderate-sized  sturdy 
cane  that  is  well  ripened  will  show  more  bunches  than  one  that  is 
larger  and  comparatively  soft  and  indifferently  ripened.  If  the  vines 
are  required  for  early  forcing,  they  should  be  ready  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  house  by  the  end  of  August,  as  it  is  necessary  they  should  have  a 
good  rest  before  they  are  started  again.  The  best  place  to  rest  them 
is  to  place  them  against  a south  wall,  with  the  pots  covered  with  long 
litter,  and  the  canes  secured  to  the  wall.  The  little  pruning  that  is 
necessary  should  be  done  six  weeks  before  forcing  commences.  If  they 
are  not  wanted  for  early  forcing,  they  need  not  be  taken  out  of  the 
house  at  all.  During  the  resting  season,  the  soil  about  the  roots  must 
not  be  allowed  to  become  dry,  or  many  of  the  young  roots  will 
perish. 

We  have  now  brought  up  this  subject  to  the  point  at  which  the 
vines  are  ready  to  produce  a crop  of  fruit.  What  further  I have 
to  say  on  the  subject  will  be  applicable  whether  they  are  to  be 
forced  early  or  allowed  to  come  on  naturally.  The  first'"  point 
requiring  attention  will  be  to  place  the  vines  in  the  position  in 
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which  they  arc  to  remain  to  mature  their  crop.  Either  a bed 
of  soil  must  be  prepared,  or  a bench  provided  very  near  the  front 
of  the  house,  on  which  to  stand  the  pots.  When  they  are  to  stand 
on  a wood  bench  I like  them  to  have  something  cool  for  the  pots 
to  rest  on.  If  there  is  nothing  better,  a green  turf,  with  the  grass 
downwards,  may  be  placed  underneath  the  pots.  But  I prefer  to  fill 
some  large  pans  with  good  fat  manure  and  stand  the  pots  in  them. 
This  not  only  keeps  the  roots  cool,  but  it  reduces  the  amount  of  water 
required,  and  as  the  vines  begin  to  make  growth  the  roots  find  their 
way  through  into  the  manure  and  draw  a good  deal  of  nourishment 
from  it.  At  the  same  time  I like  to  pack  a layer  of  manure  on  the 
surface  of  the  pot,  as  I find  the  roots  take  possession  of  the  manure, 
and  no  doubt  they  find  something  in  it  which  they  like.  The  canes,  as 
a matter  of  course,  must  be  trained  under  the  glass,  and  they  ought  not 
to  be  more  than  sixteen  inches  from  it.  Sufficient  space  must  also  be 
allowed  between  the  plants  to  allow  the  laterals  being  trained  out  with- 
out their  crowding  each  other. 

With  regard  to  watering,  I would  say  that  pot  vines  at  all  times 
require  a liberal  supply  of  moisture  at  the  roots,  but  they  want  more 
after  the  berries  are  set  than  they  do  before;  and  to  assist  them  topi’o- 
duce  a good  crop  of  fruit  they  must  have  regular  supplies  of  liquid 
manure.  In  bright  weather,  when  the  berries  are  swelling  rapidly,  they 
will  require  watering  twice  a-day;  and  if  there  is  no  ordinary  farm-yard 
liquid  to  be  had,  supply  with  guano-water,  prepared  by  adding  one 
ounce  of  guano  to  one  gallon  of  water.  Bub  three  times  a week  will  be 
often  enough  for  stimulants  of  that  character  to  be  given  to  them,  as 
it  is  more  excitable  than  liquid  from  fresh  animal  manure. 

In  other  respects  pot  vines  require  the  same  attentions  as  vines 
planted  out.  That  is  to  say,  the  young  shoots  require  tying  out  and 
stopping  at  two  leaves  above  the  bunch  ; and  the  best  bunches  must  be 
selected  to  remain,  remembering  always  that  it  is  possible  by  over 
cropping  to  jeopardize  the  crop,  and  render  all  the  attentions  of  no 
avail.  I have  proved  in  my  experience  that  eight  fair-sized  bunches  on 
a vine  six  feet  long,  and  growing  in  a pot  fourteen  inches  in  diameter, 
are  as  many  as  can  be  finished  in  a satisfactory  manner.  When  I have 
attempted  to  have  a greater  number  the  berries  have  invariably  been 
indifferently  coloured. 


#otes  of  ©bsatatiott. 

♦ 

A POTATO  CROP. 

I have  read  with  much  interest  the  articles  on  “ Market  Gardening  in 
the  Channel  Islands.”  The  footnote,  page  60,  estimates  the  yield  of 
potatoes  at  38,796‘3-13  lb.  per  acre.  In  October  last,  from  a plot  of 
Magnum  Bonums  of  8J  poles  I lifted  35  bushels,  which  would  equal 
650  bushels  per  acre,  or  36,4001b.  per  acre.  Soil,  strong  clay.  I 
should  be  interested  to  know  what  is  considered  a good  average  crop 
in  the  South  Midlands.  The  allotment- holders  can  grow  at  the  rate 
of  60  to  80  bushels  of  Rivett’s  wheat  per  acre.  The  only  holder  of 
four  acres  in  this  part  grew  60  hushels  per  acre,  which,  at  the  present 
low  price  of  corn,  he  considered  made  him  a fair  return.  But  the 
farmers  proper,  with  100  acres  and  upwards,  grew  20  bushels  to  35 
bushels  per  acre,  which  they  consider  does  not  cover  cost  of  produc- 
tion, rent,  &c.  In  my  opinion  an  entire  revolution  in  preparing  heavy 
land  for  cultivation  is  needed.  I do  not  see  why  farmers  should  not 
make  their  land  grow  60  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  or  500  bushels  of 
potatoes  per  acre,  as  easily  as  allottment  holders.  North  Bucks. 

[We  have  recorded  a potato  crop  of  35  tons  to  the  acre  as  grown 
near  London  ; but  it  was  on  the  well-managed  ground  of  a potato  fancier 
who  spared  no  expense,  and  made  a hobby  of  the  proceeding.  In  the 
first  volume  of  the  second  series  of  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  Mr.  Knight  records  the  digging  of  670  bushels  of  80  lb.  each, 
or  53,6001b.;  and,  again,  964  bushels  and  43  1b.,  or  77,163 lbs.  per 
acre  in  the  year  1832.] 

MID-WINTER  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Those  who  intend  growing  chrysanthemums  for  the  supply  of  cut 
flowers  for  decorative  purposes  during  the  Christmas  and  New  Year’s 
festivities  cannot  do  better  than  grow  all  the  varieties  mentioned  in 
the  excellent  notes  of  “ R.  D.  ” at  page  58,  for  they  are  all  more  or 
less  good,  and  under  a proper  course  of  culture  can  be  had  in  bloom 
at  mid-winter.  In  addition  to  those  mentioned,  there  are  two  others 
which  should  be  grown — and  these  are  Yirginale  and  Perle  des 
Blanches,  both  of  which  have  pure  white  flowers,  and  are  of  a high 
degree  of  merit  in  their  respective  classes.  Virginale  is  an  anemone 
pompone,  with  disc  and  ray  florets  of  the  purest  white,  and  considering 
that  it  has  long  been  in  cultivation,  and  is  by  no  means  unknown,  I 
was  much  surprised  that  it  was  not  represented  at  the  January  exhibi- 
tion of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society.  The  flowers  are  of  a very 
suitable  size  for  hand  bouquets  and  filling  vases,  and  would,  I am  quite 
sure,  be  found  as  useful  as  those  of  either  of  the  white  varieties  that  can 
be  had  in  bloom  at  mid-winter.  Perle  des  Blanches  belongs  to  the 
Japanese  section,  and  is  practically  unknown,  for  hardly  a private  grower 
is  acquainted  with  it,  and  of  the  trade  catalogues  to  which  1 have 
access  the  only  one  in  which  it  has  a place  is  that  of  Mr.  N.  Davis,  of 
Camberwell.  The  flowers  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  Meg 
Merrilies,  but  they  are  pure  white  instead  of  creamy-white,  and  the 
petals  or  florets  are  narrower.  Mr.  Bettesworth,  gardener  to  R.  Ewing, 
Esq.,  of  Burton  Grange,  Cheshunt,  exhibited  several  flowers  in  his 
stands  of  cut  blooms  and  a large  specimen  well  furnished  with  blooms, 
the  latter  attracting  considerable  attention.  The  specimen,  although 
it  had  been  placed  in  a structure  in  which  the  temperature  was  rather 
high  to  push  it,  into  bloom,  was  furnished  with  a considerable  number 
of  buds  as  well  as  IIowcm  in  various  stages  of  development.  1 was 


informed  by  Mr.  Bettesworth  that  lie  had  grown  it  two  or  three  years, 
and  in  no  season  had  it  come  into  bloom  until  December.  As  it  does 
not  produce  its  flowers  until  some  time  after  rthe  majority  of  the 
varieties,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  it  has  received  so  little 
attention  from  the  general  body  of  trade  and  private  growers,  until  the 
present  time.  G. 

SMALL  VERSUS  LARGE  VEGETABLES. 

The  remarks  of  “ W,”  at  page  48,  on  the  subject  of  small  Brussels 
Sprouts  explains  the  condition  of  many  of  us,  if  we  had  the  spirit  to 
make  the  confession — that  in  regard  to  big  vegetables  we  have  erred, 
and  erred  in  a way  that  is  not  creditable  to  our  capacity  for  discrimina- 
tion. There  are  not  many  gardeners  who  have  not  had  a passion  for 
growing  big  vegetables,  and  altogether  ignoring  the  merits  of  the  small 
and  really  more  handsome  specimens.  I write  thus  plainly  advisedly, 
because  whoever  tasted  a big  cabbage  or  a big  cauliflower  that  was  as 
tender  and  delicate  in  flavour  as  small  ones  ? — and  for  that  matter  we 
may  include  peas,  beans,  carrots,  vegetable  marrows,  and  indeed  almost 
every  vegetable  in  common  use.  The  verdict  would  be  the  same.  I 
trust  the  note  of  “ W ” will  be  a home  thrust  to  many  more  besides 
myself,  and  thus  induce  us  to  improve  the  taste  of  cultivators  in  this 
matter,  so  that  we  shall  no  longer  aim  at  securing  size  merely,  but 
quality  also.  It  must  be  understood  that  gardeners  are  not  altogether 
to  blame.  Employers  must  bear  their  share,  for  they  are  as  much  in 
favour,  generally,  of  big  vegetables  as  the  gardener.  I therefore 
advise  them  to  read  and  digest  “ W.’s  ” remarks,  and  be  bold  in  showing 
that  they  are  now  prepared  to  have  quality  before  quantity  ; and  then 
gardeners  will  have  no  excuse.  R.  H.  B. 

TILLANDSIA  LINDENI  VERA. 

Few  plants  in  our  stove  present  at  the  present  time  so  charming  an 
appearance  as  the  examples  of  Tillandsia  Lindeni  vera  that  are  now  in 
bloom,  and  certainly  none  attract  more  attention  from  visitors.  This 
Tillandsia  has  been  a favourite  of  mine  from  the  time  of  its  introduc- 
tion, and,  as  advantage  has  been  taken  of  every  opportunity  for  the 
increase  of  stock,  we  have  twelve  plants,  of  which  half  at  least  are 
now  in  bloom.  The  foliage  is  of  a dark  bronzy-green  hue,  rather 
narrow,  and  elegantly  recurved,  and  from  the  centre  rise  the  flower 
spikes.  These  are  clothed  throughout  the  greater  part  of  their  length 
with  large  bracts  of  a bright  flesh-pink  colour,  and  produce 
for  a considerable  period  in  succession  flowers  about  two  inches  in 
diameter,  and  of  the  most  lovely  blue.  T.  Lindeni  vera  is  far  superior  to 
T.  Lindeni,  for  it  ie  more  elegant  in  habit  and  commences  flowering  at 
a much  earlier  stage.  Both  are  well  worth  growing,  but  those  who  have 
very  little  space  at  their  disposal  should  grow  the  first-mentioned  of 
the  two.  W.  B. 


FREESIA  REFRACTA  ALBA. 

By  J.  Macdonald. 

For  winter-flowering  this  Freesia  promises  to  be  of  very  great  value 
when  its  requirements  become  properly  understood.  But  this  must 
not  be  understood  as  implying  that  it  is  in  any  way  particular  in  its 
wants  or  difficult  to  manage.  On  the  contrary,  I look  upon  it  as  being 
very  easy  to  cultivate  in  every  way  ; but,  as  a matter  of  course,  it 
requires  more  heat  than  an  ordinary  greenhouse  affords  to  have  it  in 
flower  at  mid-winter. 

The  batch  of  bulbs  we  have  now  (January  20)  in  flower  were  in 
the  same  condition  last  April.  Soon  after  they  went  out  of  flower  the 
leaves  faded,  and  we  dried  them  off,  and,  in  lact,  had  forgotten  them. 
In  the  hurry  of  work  they  were  stood  on  the  floor  of  the  peach-house, 
where,  no  donbt,  they  obtained  moisture  sometimes  from  the  engine 
used  to  wash  the  peach  trees.  Be  that  as  it  may,  in  July  I found  they 
had  commenced  to  grow  again.  I had  them  shaken  out  of  the  soil,  and 
the  bulbs  sorted  into  two  sizes.  The  largest  were  then  put  in  six-inch 
pots,  twelve  in  each,  and  when  potted  they  were  taken  to  a low  span- 
roof  house  in  which  we  keep  a temperature  of  about  55  deg.  during  the 
winter.  In  this  structure  they  remained  until  they  came  into  flower, 
about  the  date  above-mentioned,  and  very  few  winter- flowering  plants 
have  given  us  less  trouble.  As  regards  soil,  they  had  only  an  ordinary 
mixture  of  loam  and  leaf- mould  and  some  sand,  and  they  had  water 
when  required.  But  they  were  near  the  glass,  and  had  a rather 
liberal  circulation  of  air  when  the  weather  was  favourable.  On 
examining  the  plants  I find  that  every  bulb  grew  and  produced  flowers. 
On  some  of  the  stems  there  are  three  hoads  of  flowers,  and  some  heads 
contain  from  nine  to  ten  individual  blooms.  Most  of  them  have  seven 
or  eight.  Altogether,  I am  immensely  pleased  with  the  plant,  for  there 
is  something  so  light  and  elegant  about  its  growth,  and  the  delightful 
fragrance  is  not  the  least  of  its  merits,  for  one  of  our  plants  is  enough 
to  thoroughly  scent  a room. 

Iam  quite  satisfied  that  this  freesia  does  not  want  a long  season  of 
rest,  like  other  bulbous  plants,  and  if  properly  treated  I believe  the 
same  bulbs  may  be  had  in  flower  at  the  end  of  every  eight  months. 
Not  the  least  striking  characteristic  is  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
bulbs  increase.  Two  years  ago  we  began  with  a dozen,  and  now  we 
have  at  least  six  times  that  number  in  different  sizes.  It  is  right  I 
should  mention  that  the  growth  attains  a greater  height  when  grown 
in  a warm  house  during  the  winter  than  when  kept  in  a cooler 
temperature.  The  specimens  now  in  flower  with  us  are  about  fifteen 
inches  high  ; generally  when  grown  in  a cool  house  they  do  not  exceed 
eight  inches. 


" ANY  DOCTOR  WILL  TKI.E  YOU  ” thorn  in  no  hollor  CoiirIi  Modloiuo  than  KnatlUB'd 
Lozmikoh.  On 0 given  relief ; if  you  flutter  from  cough  try  thorn  hut  onoo  ; they  will  euro, 
and  they  will  not  injuro  your  health  ; they  contain  only  tho  parent  and  simplest  ill'll  gR, 
secretly  and  skilfully  combined.  Hold  every  whore  in  13|d.  thin. — [Ai>VT.  ) 
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CONSERVATORY  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

Conservatory  should  bo  maintained  in  as  bright  a condition  ns  possible  by 
the  introduction  of  fresh  batches  of  plants  in  bloom  as  those  which  have  boen 
some  time  in  tho  structure  lose  thoir  freshness  and  beauty.  Cinorariai,  cycla- 
mens, and  primulas  will  now  bo  especially  useful  for  enhancing  tho  attractions 
of  the  conservatory  at  this  season  of  the  yoar. 

Heaths  and  New  Holland  Plants  generally  demand  a great  deal  of 
attention  now.  Continue  to  shift  such  as  roquire  it,  and  any  that  are  looking 
out  of  health  turn  out  of  their  pots  to  see  if  tho  drainage  is  right  and  the  Btulf 
sweet  and  porous.  In  repotting  use  plenty  of  tibry  peat  in  rough  lumps,  sifting 
out  the  tine  dust  if  needful,  which  will  bo  useful  in  propagating  and  to  put 
young  stuff  in  from  tho  cutting  pans. 

Soft-wooded  Plants  for  summer  exhibitions  and  for  decorative  purposes 
ought  to  be  growiog  freely  now,  to  give  time  for  stopping,  so  as  to  have  fine 
round  full  heads  before  allowing  them  to  run  into  bloom.  Cinerarias  required 
extra  large  may  be  potted  on,  and  if  trusses  show  nip  them  out.  Pelargo- 
niums will  require  another  shift,  as  also  will  herbaceous  calceolarias.  A con- 
fined condition  of  the  roots  will  throw  plants  into  bloom  quickly  if  they  are  in 
a suitable  temperature  ; but  stopping  aud  shifting  on  will  keep  them  growing 
larger  and  larger,  and  after  the  last  shift  a period  of  six  or  ten  weeks  will 
generally  suffice  to  bring  them  into  bloom,  if  the  pots  are  full  of  roots  and 
stopping  is  discontinued. 

STOVE  AND  ORCHID  HOUSE. 

Orchid  House. — As  a large  number  of  orchids  will  now  be  commencing  to 
make  new  growth,  a slight  increase  in  the  temperature  of  all  the  structures  is 
necessary.  The  plants  must  not  be  subjected  to  excessive  heat,  or  the  growth  will 
be  comparatively  weak.  Those  which  are  still  at  rest  should  for  the  present  be 
kept  comparatively  cool  and  dry. 

Stove  Plants  need  a general  revision  at  this  time  of  year.  Those  that 
have  been  blooming  all  winter  require  to  be  cut  back  and  encouraged  to 
break,  then  to  be  shifted  to  larger  pots  if  needful,  or  have  top-dressings. 
Where  very  large  specimens  are  objectionable,  the  plants  may  be  kept  in 
bounds  by  the  knife  ; and  to  obviate  the  use  of  larger  pots  turn  them  out  as 
soon  as  they  have  commenced  to  make  new  growth  ; remove  some  of  the  soil 
from  the  outside  of  the  balls,  and  repot  them  with  fresh  compnst  in  the  same 
pots. 

FORCING  AND  ORCHARD  HOUSE. 

Fius  in  the  forcing-house  must  have  a free  circulation  of  air  about  them, 
but  cold  draughts  must  be  guarded  against. 

Peach  and  Nectarine  Trees  to  have  their  fruit  thinned,  and  the  shoots 
trained  in  by  degrees.  To  thin  out  all  the  surplus  fruit  at  once,  or  train  in  all 
the  young  shoots  close  in  one  day,  will  be  injurious. 

Pines  growing  freely  will  require  more  liberal  supplies  of  water  at  the  root. 
Those  in  bloom  or  fruit  must  not  be  wetted  overhead  ; and  plants  with  fruit 
that  is  beginning  to  colour  to  have  as  much  air  and  light  as  possible. 

Vinery. — Large  bunches  must  have  the  shoulders  carefully  tied  with 
worsted  or  matting.  The  air  of  the  house  where  berries  are  swelling  must  be 
kept  moist,  and  it  will  be  well  to  make  a special  examination  of  the  border,  as 
this  is  sometimes  wet  enough  upon  the  surface  aDd  quite  dry  a few  inches 
down.  In  watering  use  water  a few  degrees  warmer  than  the  soil. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE  GROUNDS. 

Hardy  Annuals  may  now  be  sown  in  quantities  where  the  soil  is  in  a suit- 
able condition.  It  is  yet  too  early  to  sow  where  the  soil  is  close  and  heavy  in 
texture. 

Show  and  Fancy  auriculas  to  be  top-dressed  with  good  sweet  decayed  cow- 
dung  and  leafmould.  Give  them  more  water,  and  examine  the  under  side  of 
the  leaves  to  see  that  they  are  free  from  vermin. 

FRUIT  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 

Outdoor  Grapes. — In  the  cultivation  of  grape  vines  out  of  doors  a 
moderately  fertile  sandy  loam  will  be  found  the  best  adapted  for  securing  a 
firm,  well  ripened  growth.  Rich  soils  and  fat  manures  are  not  at  all  desirable 
for.  the  growth  of  outdoor  grapes  ; and  in  a cold  wet  summer  the  vines  on  the 
poorest  and  driest  borders  will  do  better  than  tnose  on  moist  well-manured 
borders.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  grape  vine  can  live  upon 
nothing  ; indeed,  it  would  be  a folly  to  plant  grape  vines  on  a worn-out,  sour, 
or  pasty  loam  on  which  nothing  else  could  be  grow  n satisfactorily.  Should  it 
be  necessary  to  prepare  a border  for  vines,  two  feet  depth  of  prepared  earth 
will  be  sufficient,  and  this  should  rest  on  a dry  bottom  ; if  on  a stratum  of 
stones  or  bricks  all  the  better  ; but  this  is  not  needful. 

Strawberry  Beds  formed  last  autumn  must  now  be  trodden  to  make  the 
ground  firm.  A coat  of  manure  may  then  be  spread  over  the  ground.  Old 
beds  must  be  cleared  of  dead  leaves  and  weeds,  and  have  a good  coat  of  rotten 
dung  laid  on.  If  it^buries  the  crowns  it  will  do  no  harm  ; they  will  soon  push 
through. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  FRAME  GROUND. 

Artichokes  will  soon  require  to  be  dressed  for  the  spring.  If  frost  pre- 
vails, leave  them  alone  for  the  present ; but  if  mild,  open  weather,  remove  the 
protecting  material,  fork  over  the  ground  between  the  rows,  and  give  a good 
dressing  of  rotten  manure  and  wood-ashes. 

Cauliflowers  in  the  seed  pans  Bhould  have  a little  dry  earth  or  wood- 
ashes  strewed  amongst  them  occasionally  to  prevent  their  damping  off. 
Autumn-sown  plants  in  frames  must  have  the  lights  drawn  off  in  mild  weather 
to  keep  them  stocky  and  prevent  their  “ buttoning.”  The  most  forward 
should  be  planted  on  sheltered  borders  or  be  placed  under  hand  glasses  and 
ground  vineries  if  the  soil  is  in  proper  condition. 

Cucumbers  for  ridge  culture  to  be  sown  now  or  within  a week  or  so.  Sow 
also  for  frame  culture  to  succeed  plants  now  bearing,  and  to  maintain  a supply 
during  the  summer  season.  It  is  preferable  to  sow  in  three-inch  pots  at  the 
rate  of  two  seeds  in  each,  the  strongest  plant  in  each  to  be  kept,  to  avoid 
damage  to  the  roots  by  shifting,  so  as  to  have  them  strong  and  short  for 
turning  out. 

Onions  required  to  be  very  large  may  now  be  provided  with  a deep,  well- 
manured  bed  in  a rather  dry  position.  Transplant  into  this  bed  from  the  seed 
bed  of  autumn-sown  stock,  putting  tho  bulbs  nine  inches  apart ; if  only  ser- 


viceable bulbs  be  required,  put  them  six  inohes  apart.  After  planting  strew 
wood-ashes  or  fine  siftings  of  charred  rubbish  over  the  bed. 

Parsnips,  although  loss  popular  than  many  other  vegetables,  should  have 
good  cultivation  whero  grown.  To  produce  largo  handsome  roots,  which  alono 
are  worth  cooking,  it  is  essential  to  sow  tho  seed  towards  tho  end  of  the  month, 
in  liberally-manured  and  deeply-stirred  soil,  and  thin  out  as  soon  as  the  plants 
are  of  sufficient  size.  The  drills  should  be  fifteen  inches  apart,  and  the  plauts 
thinned  to  nine  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 

Peas  and  Beans  sown  on  strips  of  turf  or  in  jiots  or  boxes  should  bo  har- 
dened by  exposing  them  gradually  to  tho  open  air.  After  eight  or  ten  days’ 
exposure,  they  may  be  planted,  provided  the  weather  is  favourable. 

Vegetables  in  Season  comprise  beet,  Brussels  sprouts,  broccolis,  carrots, 
cottagers’  aud  Scotch  kales,  celery,  endive,  leeks,  lettuce,  onions,  Jerusalem 
artichokes,  salsify,  and  turnips.  From  the  forciug-pit  and  mushroom  house 
may  be  obtained  asparagus,  Freuch  beans,  mushrooms,  new  potatoes,  seakale, 
and  rhubarb, 


Calls  at  jStttsmts. 

. ♦ 

ORCHIDS  AT  MESSRS.  J.  VEITCH  AND  SONS’  NURSERIES, 
CHELSEA. 

Amonust  the  large  number  of  orchids  in  the  Chelsea  Nurseries  of  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  and  Sons  are  several  beautiful  hybrids  now  flowering  for  the  first  time, 
and  two  or  t'iree  species  that  are  practically  unknown  to  English  orchidists. 
The  latter  include  the  very  rare  and  singular  Cypripedium  Lindleyana,  which 
is  now  flowering  for  the  first  time  in  this  country,  and  C.  reticulatum.  which, 
if  hardly  so  showy  as  many  other  of  the  lady’s-slippers,  possesses  sufficient 
beauty  to  commend  itself  to  the  notice  of  cultivators.  C.  Lindleyanum  is  of 
robust  growth,  and  produces  long  bright  green  leaves  and  tall  spikes  bearing 
several  flowers  which  are  rather  small  and  have  a very  peculiar  shaped  pouch,  or 
labellum.  The  labellum  is  brownish-green,  and  the  sepals  and  petals  are  green, 
veined  with  bright  reddish-brown.  The  flowers  of  C,  reticulatum  are  bright 
green,  and  have  rather  long  and  slightly  twisted  petals,  and  present  a very 
pleasing  appearance  in  contrast  with  those  of  which  the  flowers  are  richly 
coloured.  One  of  the  first  of  the  new  hybrids  to  claim  attention  is  Cypripe- 
dium Germinyanum,  which  has  been  obtained  from  a cross  effected  five  years 
since  between  C.  Villosum  and  C.  hirsutissimum.  It  is  of  bold  growth,  and 
the  flowers,  which  are  of  large  size,  are  richly  suffused  with  purplish-rose  on  a 
greenish  ground,  and  are  particularly  attractive.  Equally  important  and 
beautiful  is  a hybrid  resulting  from  a cross  between  C.  Druery i and  C . villosum, 
which  is  as  yet  unnamed.  It  has  foliage  very  similar  to  that  of  the  first- 
mentioned  of  the  two  parents,  and  the  flowers  are  yellowish,  the  labellum  and 
the  petals  tinted  with  purple,  aud  the  dorsal  sepal  marked  with  marone 
crimson.  Note  was  also  made  of  a seedling  phahenopsis,  which  will  be  in 
bloom  in  a few  days  hence ; and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  expansion  of  the 
flowers  is  watched  with  much  interest,  as  up  to  the  present  time  no  artificial 
hybrid  phalienopBis  has  flowered  in  this  country. 

The  immense  cattleya  house  is  now  gay  with  colour,  and  presents  a wonder- 
fully attractive  appearance.  Cattleya  Trianse  contributes  most  liberally  to 
the  attractions  of  the  display,  there  being  an  immense  number  of  examples  in 
bloom  ; and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  whilst  the  flowers  of  hardly  two 
plants  are  alike,  either  in  form  or  colour,  they  are  all  exceptionally  good.  Of 
the  few  varieties  of  this  fine  species  that  have  had  a distinctive  name,  mention 
may  well  be  made  of  C.  TrianiE  Cobbiana,  which  is  remarkable  for  the  large 
size  of  its  flowers,  and  the  rich  purple  blotch  on  each  of  the  petals ; C.  Triame 
delicata  has  white  sepals  and  petals,  and  a tinted  labellum ; C.  Triame 
purpurata  is  very  rich  in  colour,  the  labellum  bright  purple  with  deep  orange 
coloured  throat ; and  C.  Triame  rosea,  which  has  blush -coloured  sepals  and 
petals,  and  a delicate  rose-coloured  labellum  with  golden  throat.  One  of  the 
most  attractive  examples  in  the  structure  is  an  exceptionally  fine  form  of  C. 
Percivaliana,  the  flowers  of  which  are  above  the  average  in  size,  and  have 
very  deep  rose-coloured  sepals  and  petals,  and  a brilliantly  coloured  labellum. 
The  rare  C.  bicolor  is  also  flowering  freely,  and  the  stately  Lielia  superbiens 
is  producing  its  tall  spikes,  and  presents  a striking  appearance.  The  general 
effect  of  the  house  is  materially  enhanced  by  two  or  three  dozen  examples  of 
the  chaste  Coelogyne  cristata  suspended  alongside  the  roof.  In  other  houses 
there  are  numerous  huge  specimens  of  this  beautiful  orchid,  which  are  now  a 
mass  of  flowers,  and  at  once  arrest  attention.  The  form  known  as  C.  cristata 
Lemoiniana,  which  is  distinguished  by  the  lemon-coloured  blotch  on  the 
labellum,  is  also  well  represented. 

The  cypripediums  in  bloom,  in  addition  to  those  enumerated  above,  are  so 
numerous  as  to  constitute  a large  group.  They  comprise  C.  Boxalli,  C. 
Harrisianum,  C.  Haynaldianum,  C.  villosum,  C.  senanthum  superbum  (one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  numerous  hybrids  raised  in  the  nurseries  of  the  firm), 

C.  calurum,  C.  Sedeni  candidibulum,  C.  Lowi,’C.  Lawrenceanum,  and  C.  insigne 
Sylhetense.  Amongst  the  plants  of  C.  Lawrenceanum,  was  a form  with 
enormous  flowers,  the  dorsal  sepal  measuring  nearly  three  inches  across-  G, 
insigne  Sythetense  is  very  distinct  from  the  type,  and  has  flowers  of  a much 
brighter  hue.  The  dendrobes  included  D.  Ainsworthi,  D.  Domini,  D.  Splen- 
didissimum,  D.  speciosum,  D.  heterocarpum,  D.  nobile,  D.  Wardianum,  and 

D.  Ruckeri,  all  of  which  are  well  known  with  the  exception  of  the  last  men- 
tioned, which  is  a very  rare  species  producing  golden  yellow  flowers.  Calanthes 
were  represented  by  C.  Turneri,  C.  nivalis,  and  C.  Veitchi  (three  forms  of  the 
highest  valuefor  winter  flowering),  and  the  several  varieties  of  C.  vestita.  In  the 
houses  devoted  to  theserides,  vandas,  saccolabiums,  and  similar  subject?,  are  an 
abundance  of  flowers  of  Angriecum  sesquipidale,  A.  eburneum,  and  Saccolabium 
giganteum,  the  last-mentioned  being  one  of  the  most  attractively  coloured 
orchids  flowering  at  this  season  of  the  year.  In  the  phalsenopsis  houses  there 
is  no  dearth  of  flowers  of  P.  amabile  and  P.  Scbilleriana,  and  the  prettily 
marked  P.  Stuartiana  is  also  in  bloom.  With  these  is  associated  the  elegant 
Angrascum  citratum,  now  flowering  with  remarkable  profusion. 

The  species  in  bloom  in  the  cool  houses  would  of  themselves  form  a goodly 
list,  but  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  the  most  important  are — 0.  Alexandria,  0. 
Pescatorei,  O.  Andersonianum,  O.  Bictoniensis,  O.  hyatrix,  O.  Uro-Skinneri, 
0.  Cervantesi,  0.  nebulosum,  O.  cordatum,  Oncidium  Jonesianum,  0. 
incurvum,  Lycaste  SkinDeri  in  great  variety,  L.  cruenta,  and  Sophronitcs 
grandiflora,  which  for  brilliancy  of  colouring  is  unequalled  by  any  other  flower 
of  its  season. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  the  fact  that  the  amaryllis  are  just 
beginning  to  push  up  their  flower  scapes,  and  promise  to  produce  a display 
far  surpassing  that  of  any  previous  season. 
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ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  February  9. 

Annual  Meeting. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  tlie  Royal  Horticultural  Society  was  held 
on  Tuesday  last  in  the  Albert  Hall ; the  president,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  M.l\,  occupying  the  chair.  The  attendance  of  Fellows  was  rather 
larger  than  for  several  years  past,  and  the  members  of  council  present  were 
Dr.  Hogg,  William  Lee,  Esq.,  G.  T.  Wilson,  Esq.,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  G.  T.  Bos- 
cawen,  Professor  Michael  Foster,  M.D.,  Major  Mason,  Mr.  T.  Thiselton-Dyer, 
and  W.  Haughton,  Esq.  The  secretary  having  read  the  notice  convening  the 
meeting,  and.the  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting,  the  election  of  Fellows  was 
proceded  with,  when  fifteen  candidates  were  unanimously  elected.  Dr.  Masters 
and  Mr.  J.  Douglas  were  appointed  scrutineers  for  conducting  the  ballot  for 
officers  and  members  of  council.  The  president  then  proposed  that,  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  usual  custom,  the  report  should  be  taken  as  read,  which  was 
agreed  to  without  dissent.  The  report  is  as  follows : — 

ANNUAL  REPORT  FOR  1885. 

The  Accounts  and  Balance-sheet  are  submitted  to  the  Fellows  in  the 
usual  form. 

The  Council  have  engaged  in  protracted  negociations  with  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners of  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
the  same  terms  of  admission  as  were  enjoyed  by  the  Fellows  during  previous 
exhibitions.  They  regret  to  state  that  the  Royal  Commissioners,  having 
finally  referred  the  matter  to  their  Finance  Committee,  have  felt  themselves 
unable  to  grant  these  terms.  The  terms  finally  agreed  upon  with  the  Royal 
Commissioners  are  the  following,  viz.  : — 

40  Guineas  Life  and  4 Guineas  Annual  Fellows  receive  Two  Non-trans- 
ferable  Tickets  each,  and  One  Book  of  40  Orders  ; 20  Guineas  Life  and  2 
Guineas  Annual  Fellows  receive  One  Non- transferable  Ticket  each,  and  One 
Book  of  20  Orders.  The  tickets  will  admit  to  the  Exhibition  free  of  charge, 
whenever  open  to  the  public,  except  on  the  opening  day,  the  closing  day,  and 
on  any  special  occasions  which  the  Royal  Commissioners  may  wish  to  reserve ; 
on  which  occasions  the  holders  of  these  tickets  will  be  fable  to  enter  the 
Exhibition  on  payment  of  half  the  admission  for  the  day.  10  Guineas  Life 
Fellows  and  1 Guinea  Members  receive  One  Non-transferable  Ticket  each. 

The  above  terms  differ  from  those  of  previous  years  in  the  fact  that  the 
tickets  are  not  transferable. 

The  Council  have  had  under  consideration  the  practicability  of  holding  a 
Great  International  Horticultural  Exhibition  and  Conference  in  1887.  After 
two  meetings,  largely  attended  by  prominent  horticulturists,  they  entered 
into  communication  with  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851. 
They  regret  to  state  that  the  encouragement  the  Commissioners  felt  able  to 
hold  out  to  them  was  not  sufficient  to  justify  them  in  undertaking  so  large  a 
responsibility,  especially  in  view  of  the  very  serious  financial  obligations  such 
an  Exhibition  would  necessarily  entail.  The  Council  are  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  the  time  has  come  for  such  an  International  Exhibition,  which 
would,  they  have  reason  to  believe,  be  supported  by  amateur  and  professional 
horticulturists  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  they  are  anxious  that  the 
subject  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  _ 

The  Council  propose  to  resume  the  provincial  shows  which  have,  in  past 
years,  been  of  use  in  stimulating  local  interest  in  horticulture,  in  several  im- 
portant centres  of  population.  They  hope  shortly  to  conclude  arrangements 
for  holding  a show  in  the  summer  at  Liverpool. 

Major  Mason  vacates  the  office  of  Secretary  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Charter,  and  does  not  offer  himself  for  re-election.  The  Council  wish  to  record 
their  sense  of  the  great  service  which  he  has,  at  much  personal  inconvenience, 
rendered  to  the  Society  during  the  time  he  has  held  his  office.  They  reoom- 
mend  Mr.  William  Lee,  of  Downside,  as  his  successor. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  Sir  Henry  W.  Peek,  Bart.,  for  his 
liberal  donation  of  £20  for  Prizes  for  Marguerites. 

The  Council  regret  to  record  that  Dr.  Maxwell  Masters,  F.R.S.,  has  re- 
signed the  post  of  foreign  secretary,  the  duties  of  which  he  has  discharged 
for  some  years  with  signal  success,  and  to  the  eminent  advantage  of  the 
Society. 

The  Orchid  Conference  held  in  May  last,  at  South  Kensington,  fully  realized 
the  expectations  of  the  Council.  The  plants  exhibited  were  numerous  and 
many  of  them  of  great  rarity  and  beauty.  Several  Papers  of  great  interest, 
including  three  communications  from  Professor  Reichenbach,  and  a valuable 
memoir  on  the  Hybridisation  of  Orchids,  by  Mr  H.  Yeitch,  based  on  original 
observations,  were  read,  and  important  discussions  took  place.  A general 
report  of  the  Conference,  with  epecial  horticultural  and  botanical  reports  on 
the  plants  shown,  by  Mr.  Burbidge  and  Mr.  Ridley  respectively,  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  printer,  and  will  shortly  be  obtainable  by  Fellows  on  application 
to  the  Secretary. 

A Pear  Conference  was  held  in  the  Chiswick  Gardens,  from  the  2l9t  Octo- 
ber to  the  4th  November.  About  7,000  dishes  of  fruit,  sent  from  nearly  every 
part  of  England,  were  shown,  and  opportunities  were  afforded  for  comparison, 
correction  of  nomenclature,  and  the  mutual  exchange  of  information  between 
tho  growers  and  other  specially  interested.  The  unfavourable  woather  inter- 
fered considerably  with  the  attendance  of  the  general  public,  but  in  no  way 
impaired  the  usefulness  of  tho  Conference.  A full  report,  with  the  result  of 
the  labours  of  tho  Conference  Committee,  is  being  prepared  by  Mr.  Barron. 

A Primula  Conference  will  bo  hold  on  the  20th  and  21st  April.  This  has 
already  attracted  the  attention  of  primula  growers  abroad  and  at  home,  and 
will  form  an  interesting  feature  in  the  Society’s  work. 

The  Scientific,  Fruit,  and  Floral  Committeos  at  South  Kensington  carriod 
on  their  labours  aB  usual  during  tho  year.  The  Society  is  indebted  to  thorn 
for  much  valuablo  work.  The  number  of  first-class  certificates  awardod  was 
238,  of  which  59  were  for  Orohids,  which  seem  to  bo  rapidly  inoreasing  in 
popularity . 

A most  interesting  Exhibition  of  Daffodils  was  held  on  April  14th,  when 
further  discussion  on  questions  relating  to  Narcissus  took  place,  and  the  report 
of  tho  Committee  of  the  Conference  held  in  1884  was  adopted. 

The  Exhibitions  in  tho  Conservatory  during  the  Inventions  Exhibition 
wero  of  a very  high  class,  especially  those  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  and  proved 
a great  attraction  to  tho  visitors. 

'J'ho  Council  have  to  thank  many  of  tho  Fellows  for  their  exhibition  of 
valuablo  plants  at  tho  various  meetings;  especially  Mr.  Ware,  of  Tottenham, 
for  his  continuous  and  attractive  display  of  cut  hardy  flowers  during  the  ontiro 
season, 


The  practical  work  of  the  Society  at  Chiswick  has  .been  satisfactorily  con- 
ducted, and  the  gardens  maintained  in  their  usual  high  state  of  efficiency. 

The  trials  by  the  Beveral  Committees  have  given  good  results.  Those  of 
the  Fruit  Committee  comprised — Potatoes,  200  varieties  ; Peas,  72  varieties  ; 
Cauliflowers  and  Strawberries  ; in  each  of  which  classes  several  certificates 
were  awarded.  Those  of  the  Floral  Committee  embraced  Fuchsias  (180  varie- 
ties), new  Pelargoniums,  Single  Dahlias,  Begonias,  Carnations  and  Picotees 
(of  which  the  Society  possesses  a large  collection),  and  Ivies,  of  which  80  varie- 
ties are  now  planted  against  the  walls  of  the  Gardens. 

Facilities  were  again  afforded  to  the  International  Potato  Exhibition  Com- 
mittee for  testing  new  varieties  of  Potatoes. 

The  experiments  instituted  by  the  Scientific  Committee  for  tho  prevention 
of  the  potato  disease,  by  what  is  termed  the  Jensenian  system,  were  continued, 
and  an  interesting  report  has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Masters. 

Experiments  have  been  instituted  at  Chiswick  by  the  Narcissus  Committee 
on  the  doubling  of  Narcissus,  and  for  the  purpose  of  determining  points  of 
nomenclature. 

It  is  proposed  during  the  present  season  to  continue  trials  by  the  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Committee  of  the  newer  varieties  of  Peas,  Potatoes,  Cabbages  and 
Strawberries ; and  by  the  Floral  Committee,  of  Fuchsias,  Ivy-leaved  and 
Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Carnations  and  Hardy  Annuals.  The  making  of  a com- 
plete collection  of  the  different  varieties  of  Holly  is  under  consideration. 

The  crops  of  Grapes  and  other  Fruits  were  generally  good.  The  Council 
hope  that  in  future  Fellows  will  avail  themselves  more  extensively  of  their 
privilege  of  purchasing  first  class  grapes  at  prices  far  below  those  of  the 
market. 

The  collections  of  Apples  and  Pears  in  the  gardens  having  now  been  proved 
and  their  merits  recorded,  worthless  varieties  have  been  discarded. 

Applications  from  Fellows  for  Plants,  Seeds,  and  Cuttings  continue  to  in- 
crease. During  the  year,  1,110  Fellows  were  supplied  with  22,180  plants, 
46.000  packets  of  seeds,  and  nearly  10,000  cuttings  of  Vines  and  other  Fruit 
Trees. 

At  the  request  of  various  Colonial  Governments  the  Society  has  received 
and  taken  charge  of  large  consignments  of  Tree  Ferns  and  other  plants  from 
Victoria,  South  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Ceylon,  and  the  West  Indies,  intended 
to  be  shown  at  the  forthcoming  Exhibition.  These  plants  occupy  a considerable 
space  in  the  Chiswick  Gardens,  and  have  necessitated  the  heating  of  the  large 
Rose  House  for  their  accommodation.  As  many  of  them  may  not  be  suffi- 
ciently established  to  be  exhibited,  Fellows  of  the  Society  who  may  have  large 
spare  plants  representative  of  the  Flora  of  any  of  these  countries  are  invited 
to  place  them  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society  for  the  purposes  of  the  Exhibition. 

An  exhibition  of  Flowers  held  by  the  Chiswick  Horticultural  Society  in  the 
Gardens,  on  July  16th,  proved  very  attractive  and  a source  of  interest  to  the 
Fellows  in  the  district. 

Donations  of  Plants  and  Seeds  have  been  received,  amongst  others,  from 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew  ; Colonel  R.  Trevor  Clarke,  Sir  Ferdinand  Von 
Muller  (Melbourne),  Dr.  Schomburgk  (Adelaide),  Dr.  Masters,  Messrs,  Veitch 
and  Sons,  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Mr.  C.  Turner, 
and  Mr.  John  Fraser  ; to  whom  the  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  the  Auditors,  Messrs.  John  Lee,  Jas. 
F.  West,  and  W.  Richards,  who  have  discharged  gratuitously,  and  with 
efficiency  and  despatch,  the  arduous  duty  of  auditing  their  accounts. 

During  the  year  29  Life  Fellows  and  29  Annual  Fellows  died  ; 63  Fellows 
retired  from  the  Society,  and  239  new  Fellows  were  elected. 


AUDITORS’  REPORT. 

To  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 

Gentlemen, 

We  beg  to  report  our  having  audited  the  accounts  of  the  Society 
for  the  past  year,  and  we  have  compared  the  vouchers  with  the  books  and 
found  them  correct. 

We  regret  to  announce  that  the  revenue  of  the  year  shows  a deficiency  of 

£120. 

The  Auditors  take  the  opportunity  of  calling  especial  attention  to  the 
accurate  manner  in  which  the  books  are  kept  by  Mr.  J.  Douglas  Diok, 

We  have  the  honour  to  remain, 

Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  Servants, 

John  Lee, 

Jas.  F.  West,  Auditors, 

W.  Richards, 

January  TJth,  1886. 


Dn. 


£ s.  d. 


Balance-sheet,  31st  Decembeb,  1885. 

To  Sundry  Creditors  . . . . . . . . . . . . • • • • 595  1 7 

,,  General  Revenue  Account — Balance  carried  forward  ..  ..  ..  2,602  15  3 


£3,257  16  10 


Cn. 

By  Debtors,  viz.  1 — 

Annual  Subscriptions  outstanding 
National  Apple  Congress  Report.. 
Garden  Produce  . . 

Orchid  Conference — Advertisements 
Schedule  Advertisements  . . . . 


1881. 


1885. 


Victoria  Commission 
New  Zealand  do. 
Ceylon  do. 


By  Investments — 


£75 

12 

0 

£21  12 

0 

11 

17 

7 

8 4 

0 

19 

12 

6 

17 

18 

6 

39 

11 

0 

161 

11 

7 

218 

15 

10 

10 

6 

6 

15 

0 

8 

24  16 

0 

408 

13 

2 

£133  9 2 


8 per  Cent.  Consols  ^ 

,,  Cash  at  London  and  County  Bank  ” 

,,  Potty  Cash  in  Hand 

£8,257  16  10 

Wo  havo  examined  tho  above  Account,  with  tho  Books  and  Vouohors,  and  wo  find 
tho  same  correct. 

John  Lee,  I 

Jas.  V.  West,  > Audito  r». 

W.  Run  Anns,) 

27lli  January,  1886. 
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Annual  Revenue  Auoount  volt  tun  Yeah  Kndino  8 1st  Dkokmiiisr,  1885. 

l)it. 

Oiwli  paid.  Debts  payable. 


To  Establishment  expenses — 
Salaries 
Wages  . . . . 

Printing  anil  Stationery 
Postago  . . 

G as  . . . . . . 

Miscellaneous 


£ 

822  0 
61  (i 
112  15 


78  18  !> 
18  1 9 
111  15  2 


To  Special  Expenses  in  relation  to  Horticulture — 


Plant  ami  Suctl  Distribution  21V 

Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  112  5 

(1  rants  in  aid. . ..  . . 110  0 

National  Applo  Cougress  Report  80  0 
Frost  Reports  . . . . -15  0 

Orchid  Conference  . . . . 80  111 

Primula  Conference  . . 2 19 

Pear  Conference  ..  ..  21  18 


To  Cbiswiok  Garden  Expenses — 

Rents,  Rates,  Taxes, ifclusurauce  238  5 1 

Labour  ..  ..  ..  912  9 0 

Implements,  Manure,  ifcc.  . . 140  17  10 

Coal  and  Coke  ..  .,  155  15  0 

Repairs  . . . . . . 8115  1 

Trees,  Plants,  Seeds,  &c.  . . 90  15  0 

Superintendent’s  Salary  . . 150  0 0 

Water  . . . . . . 8 0 8 

Miscellaneous  . . . . 129  10  8 


To  Kensington  Garden  Expenses — 
Superintendent’s  Salary  .. 
Labour 
Repairs 

Coal  and  Coke  . . 
Implements  ^nd  Manure  . . 
Miscellaneous  . . . . 

To  Exhibitions — 


100  0 0 
512  1 5 
31  1 0 

34  2 0 
10  10  0 
3 0 0 


Advertising..  ..  ., 

87 

1 

0 

Prizes  and  MedaU  . . 

33 

13 

0 

Do.  do.  Inventions 

Exhibition 

829 

15 

6 

Bands.. 

25 

16 

0 

Superintendent  of  Flower  Shows 

25 

0 

0 

Labour 

113 

4 

11 

Judges’  Fees. . 

34 

13 

0 

Miscellaneous 

7 

6 

11 

Police 

29 

12 

0 

Schedules 

35 

16 

9 

£5. 

,195 

4 

6 

£ 

H. 

d. 

£ 

H. 

<1. 

26 

0 

0 

847 

0 

2 

61 

6 

0 

29 

16 

0 

142 

11 

8 

14 

14 

0 

88 

7 

9 

5 

11 

7 

18 

13 

4 

17 

18 

3 

162 

13 

5 

1 

207 

0 

0 

8 

12 

0 

115 

17 

6 

110 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

45 

0 

0 

9 

9 

0 

46 

8 

8 

2 

19 

0 

25 

10 

0 

50 

8 

6 

29 

2 

4 

267 

7 

5 

942 

9 

6 

23 

8 

0 

170 

0 

10 

27 

4 

0 

182 

19 

6 

34 

15 

7 

116 

10 

8 

96 

15 

0 

150 

0 

0 

11 

15 

0 

19 

15 

8 

2 

18 

9 

132 

15 

5 

100 

0 

0 

542 

1 

5 

3 

9 

3 

34 

10 

9 

18 

12 

0 

52 

14 

0 

16 

10 

0 

3 

0 

0 

8 

18 

0 

95 

19 

0 

13 

1 

9 

46 

14 

9 

74 

12 

9 

904 

8 

3 

25 

16 

0 

25 

0 

0 

113 

4 

11 

34 

13 

0 

10 

17 

6 

18 

4 

5 

29 

12 

0 

35 

16 

9 

390 

0 

9 

Totals . 
£ 


820  12  4 


007  13  8 


2,078  14  0 


— 748  16  2 


1,329  9 1 


Cn. 


By  Annual  Subscriptions 
„ Promenade  Shows  . . 

„ Inventions  Exhibition  Maintenance 
i!  ,,  ,,  Prizes 

,,  National  Apple  Congress  Report  .. 

,,  Garden  Produce 
„ Packing  Charges 
„ Miscellaneous  Receipts 
,,  Orchid  Conference,  Catalogues  and  Adver 
tUements  . . . . 

,,  Schedule  Advertisements  . . 

,,  Dividends,  David  Bequest,  & Parry  Legacy 


To  Balance  to  General  Revenue  Account 


£5,585 

5 

3 

Cash 

Debts 

Receved. 

Receivable. 

Totals. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

3,200 

8 

0 

75 

12 

0 

3,276 

0 

0 

26 

2 

6 

26 

2 

6 

600 

0 

0 

600 

0 

0 

904 

8 

3 

904 

8 

3 

0 

12 

6 

11 

17 

7 

12 

10 

1 

410 

9 

5 

19 

12 

6 

430 

1 

11 

52 

10 

0 

52 

10 

0 

30 

10 

9 

30 

10 

9 

13 

7 

0 

17 

18 

6 

31 

5 

6 

39 

11 

0 

39 

11 

0 

61 

13 

8 

61 

13 

8 

£5,300 

2 

1 

164 

11 

7 

5,464 

13 

8 

120  11  7 


We  have  examined  the  above  Accounts,  with  the  Books  and  Voucbers^nd °we  find 
the  same  correct.  * B uuu 

John  Lee,  4 

Jas.  F.  West,  C Auditors. 

x W.  Richards.  ) 

27th  January,  1886. 

General  Revenue  Account,  31st  December  1885 

dr-  „ . 

To  Annual  Revenue  Account — * s>  “• 

Balance  for  the  year  1885  ion  n e 

To  Balance  carried  forward  ..  . ' 

••  ••  ••  •»  Z,obz  15  d 


Cr. 


£2,783  6 10 


By  Balance  of  Revenue  Account  brought  forward  1st  January  1885  £2  596  17  fi 

„ Capital  Expenditure  Account—  y'  - -t-s.DUb  II  0 

Balance  of  that  Account  transferred  186  9 


tb  •b0"  “»  ■=«*>  w 


27th  January,  1886. 


John  Lee,  "1 

Jas.  F.  West,  > Auditors. 

W.  Richards,  j 


Gardena  during  the  y.„P  I.  ftnt.d  to  ThTfep^,,  Se  tiS  «Sd  2b° 
transferable,  as  in  previous  years,  although  everv  effirf  a * 

come  to  such  terms  with  the  Council  of  thf  Colonfal  fad  Indian Tvh^hfc  t0 
as  would  enable  the  Council  to  give  the  Fellows  the  same  pritiWes  as  those 
which  they  had  bo  long  enjoyed.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  holding  au 


International  Horticultural  Exhibition,  it  wus  felt  the  Council  were  not  justi- 
fied in  incurring  the  heavy  financial  responsibility  inseparable  from  carrying 
out  a great  exhibition  extending  over  a prolonged  period.  It  was,  in  fact, 
considered  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  to  engage 
in  providing  the  various  attractions  that  would  bo  necessary,  in  addition  to 
the  productions  forming  the  exhibition,  to  nttruct  the  public.  But  it  was 
evident,  from  the  communications  received  by  the  society  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  there  was  a very  general  desire  that  an  International  Horti- 
cultural Exhibition  and  Congress  should  be  held,  and  he  hoped  that  the 
question  would  bo  considered  as  in  abeyance  and  not  as  abandoned. 

The  Chairman  theu  referred  to  tho  largo  accession  that  had  been  made 
during  tho  past  year  to  the  list  of  honorary  and  foreign  members  of  the 
society,  and  to  tho  groat  success  which  hail  attended  the  Orchid  Conference  iu 
May  and  tho  Pear  Congress  iu  October.  With  referenco  to  the  latter  lie  was 
ijuite  sure  the  report  which  was  being  prepared  by  Mr.  Barron  would  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  pears.  What  had  been  done  by  the 
society  might,  indeed,  be  regarded  as  of  national  importance,  as  increased  atten- 
tion was  being  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  It.  was  perhaps 
a misfortune  the  Society  could  not  interest  itself  iu  small  dairy  and  poultry 
farms,  because  he  believed  it  would  be  a great  advantage  to  the  couotry.  But 
he  did  not  suggest  that  the  Society  should  engage  in  any  work  other  than  the 
promotion  of  scientific  and  practical  horticulture.  With  reference  to  the 
connection  of  the  society  with  South  Kensington,  it  was  felt  that  it  was  nut 
possible  for  it  to  remain  in  the  position  it  had  occupied  for  several  years  past. 
It  was  not  likely  the  exhibitions  would  be  continued  in  the  gardens  after  the 
present  year,  but  it  was  extremely  probable  the  gardens  would  very  soon 
be  built  on.  He  was  sure  that  if  the  Society  was  placed  on  a satisfactory 
basis  it  would  be  so  well  supported  as  to  be  able  to  survive  the  shock  of 
separation  from  South  Kensington.  Feeling  the  importance  of  reviving  the 
provincial  shows,  arrangements  had  been  made  to  hold  an  exhibition  at  Liver- 
pool during  the  coming  summer,  and  there  was  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
it  would  prove  a great  success.  The  Mayor  and  Corporation  had  placed  at 
their  disposal  the  Botanic  Gardens  and  a portion  of  the  adjoining  park  for 
the  purposes  of  the  show,  and  were  evidently  desirous  of  affording  the  Society 
all  the  assistance  possible. 

The  adoption  of  the  report  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  C.  Wolley  Dod,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Chancellor,  and  after  a brief  discussion,  was  carried  unani- 
mously. On  the  motion  of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  hearty  votes  of  thauks  were 
accorded  to  the  audicors,  and  to  the  retiring  secretary,  Major  Mason,  for  the 
ability  with  which  their  respective  services  had  been  rendered.  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence  than  said  he  was  anxious  to  express  the  high  appreciation  of  the 
council  for  the  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Barron,  and  he  was  sure  they  wou  ld 
all  agree  that  he  was  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  Major  Mason,  in 
acknowledging  the  vote  of  thanks  accorded  him,  said  that  his  labours  as  secre- 
tary had  been  very  materially  lightened  by  the  great  ability  with  whioh  the 
assistant  secretary,  Captain  Bax,  Mr.  Dick,  and  the  officials  at  Chiswick, 
performed  their  duties. 

As  the  result  of  the  ballot  for  officers,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  was 
elected  president ; W.  Haughton,  Esq.,  treasurer;  W.  Lee,  Esq.,  secretary; 
and  Messrs.  J.  Lee,  J.  F.  West,  and  W.  Richards  were  elected  auditors.  The 
vacancies  caused  on  the  Council  were  filled  by  the  election  of  Sydney  Courtauld, 
Esq.,  A.  B.  Mitford,  Esq.,  C.B.,  and  Baron  Schroder. 

The  proceedings  terminated  with  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
chairman. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present  : G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  in  the  chair  ; Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Dr.  Lowe, 
Major  Lendy,  and  Messrs  J.  Douglas,  W,  B.  Kellock,  E.  Hill,  H.  Cannell, 
J.  O’Brien,  H.  M.  Pollett,  J.  Dominy,  R.  Dean,  W.  Holmes,  H.  Herbst,  G. 
.oDuffield,  H.  Bennett,  J.  Laing,  J.  Walker,  G.  Paul,  T.  Baines,  and  H. 
Turner. 

Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and  the  risk  incurred  in  the 
transmission  of  tender  plants,  there  was  a very  large  and  highly-attraetive 
display  of  flowering,  plants  amongst, them  being  several  orchids  of  great  beauty 
and  high  value. 

.Cyclamens  and  primulas  constituted  a feature  of  great  interest.  Mr.  C. 
Turner,  Slough,  contributed  twenty-four  large  and  splendidly  flowered  speci- 
mens of  a beautiful  strain  of  white  cyclamens,  and  was  awarded  the  bronze 
Banksian  medal.  Mr.  H.  B.  Smith,  Hanwell,  was  awarded  the  silver 
Banksian  medal  for  a collection  of  cyclamens  remarkable  alike  for  tbe  excellence 
of  the  plants  and  the  high-class  character  of  the  strain.  From  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  came  a beautiful  group  of  single  primulas  and 
two  stands  of  cut  flowers  of  single  and  double  varieties,  and  a vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  the  firm.  Chief  amongst  the  single  varieties  shown  were — 
Improvement,  on  which  a first  class  certificate  was  conferred  ; White 
Perfection,  a superb  white  fern-leaved  variety  ; and  Queen  of  the  Stripes,  an 
exquisitely  beautiful  variety,  the  flowers  large  and  freely  striped  with  rose  on 
a blush-coloured  ground.  The  double  varieties  comprised  Earl  Beaconsfield, 
Annie  Hillier,  Princess,  and  Miss  Eva  Fish.  From  the  society’s  Chiswick  garden 
came  a very  distinct  strain  of  primulas,  with  foliage  like  that  of  the  Malva  and 
blush-coloured  flowers.  Mr.  J.  James,  Farnham  Royal,  Slough,  showed  two 
beautiful  cinerarias,  andalike  number  of  primulas.  Thecinerarias  were  Paragon, 
a fine  variety,  with  large  stout  flowers  of  a deep  crimson  colour  ; and  Triumph, 
a distinct  variety,  the  flowers  deep  marone  with  broad  rose-coloured  band 
immediately  surrounding  the  disc.  The  primulas  were  Mary  James,  dedicate 
rose  pink  with  white  centre ; and  Purity,  a fern-leaved  variety  with  pure 
white  flowers  of  superb  form.  Mr.  Woolthorpe,  gardener  to  A.  Palmer,  Esq., 
East  Thorpe,  Reading,  sent  nicely  bloomed  plants  of  a good  strain  of  primulas 
with  white  flowers. 

Orchids  were  contiibuted  in  larger  numbers  than  for  some  time  past,  and 
they  included  several  extremely  beautiful  varieties  of  Cattleya  Triana,  those 
from  Baron  Schroder’s  collection  being  exceptionally  fine.  Messrs.  Heath  and 
Son,  Cheltenham,  exhibited  a group  of  nicely-flowered  plants  of  Odontoglos- 
sum  Roezli,  and  its  exquisitely  beautiful  white  variety,  and  were  awarded  the 
bronze  Banksian  medal.  Mr.  J.  Nevill  Wyatt,  Lake  House,  Cheltenham, 
received  a vote  of  thanks  for  a well-coloured  variety  of  Cattleya  Percivaliana. 
Mr.  Ballantine,  gardener  to  Baron  Schroder.  The  Dell,  Egham,  exhibited  a 
large  fine-flowered  specimen  of  Cattleya  Triame  Schroderiana,  one  of  the  very 
finest  of  the  many  bsautiful  forms  of  this  attractive  species,  and  an  equally 
good  example  of  C.  Trianae  Russelliana,  a very  handsome  variety,  with 
flowers  rather  above  the  average  in  size,  the  sepals  and  petals  pink,  and  the 
labellum  bright  amethyst  purple.  Mr.  Noaks,  gardener  to  Dr.  Duke, 
The  Glen,  Lewisham,  submitted  a very  attractively  coloured  variety 
of  Cattleya  Trianse,  and  an  example  of  the  recently  introduced 
C.  Lawrenciana,  tbe  flowers  of  which  are  very  similar  in  form  to  those  of 
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C.  Percivaliana,  and  have  rose-coloured  sepals  and  potals,  and  a deep 
purple  labellum.  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Weybndge,  Jcontributed  a finely 
developed  spike  of  the  lovely  l’hams  tuberculosus.  As  this  species  is  very 
difficult  to  bloom  satisfactorily,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that  the  spike 
which  had  twelve  flowers  was  out  from  a plant  that  had  produced  two  other 
spikes  simultaneously  with  it.  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  The  Gardens,  Great  Gearies, 
Ilford,  contributed  a remarkably  good  spike  of  the  elegant  Odontoglossum 
cirrbosuin,  and  was  awarded  a cultural  commendation.  R.  T.  Measures,  Esq., 
Camberwell,  submitted  a very  distinctly  coloured  variety  of  Cattleya  Irian®, 
for  which  he  was  awarded  a first-class  certificate  ; and  Cypripedmm 
Measursianum,  a new  species  from  Borneo,  with  prettily-worked  foliage,  and 
small  flowers  of  which  the  petals  and  labellum  are  lurid  purple,  and  the  dorsal 
sepal  bright  green.  Mr.  Pollett,  Fernside,  Bickley,  contributed  a good 
example  of  Cattleya  Measursiana,  a very  distinct  species,  with  tall  slender 
pseudo-bulbs  and  medium-sized  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  green,  and  the 

labellum  bright  rose.  , m , , , , , . . , 

Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  staged  a very  beautiful 
group  of  perennials,  comprising  exceptionally  well-grown  examples  of  Cyclamen 
coum  roseum,  C.  coum  album,  C.  Atkinsi  album,  C.  Atkinsi  pur  pureum.  Ins 
reticulata,  and  its  two  varieties  known  respectively  as  Purpurea  and  Gyanea, 
Primula  floribunda,  Galanthus  Elwesi,  and  G.  plicatus.  The  silver  Banksian 
medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Ware  for  the  collection,  and  a medal  of  “ke  value 
was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Collins  Bros,  and  Gabriel,  Waterloo  Road,  S.E.,  fot  a 
very  attractive  and  interesting  collection  of  daffodils.  Amongst  other  hinds 
represented  were  Narcissus  spurius,  N.  pallidus  priecox,  N.  corbulana,  N. 
corbularia  citrinus,  N.  triandrus,  N,  spurius  coronatus,  N.  maximus,  N. 
princeps,  N.  poeticus  ornatus,  N.  obvallaris,  N.  bicolor  Horsfieldi,  N.  lncom- 
parabilis  Stella,  N.  nanus,  N.  obvallaris,  N.  moschatus,  and  N.  nanus.  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Son,  King  Street,  Co  vent  Garden,  W.C.,  sent  cut  flowers  of  several 
beautiful  varieties  of  Helleborus  orientalis.  and  examples  of  Galanthus  Elwesi. 
Mr.  F.  Ross,  gardener  to  Sir  G.  Macleay,  Pendell  Court,  Bletchingley,  contri- 
buted a specimen  of  Bromelia  macrodosa,  a bold-growing  species,  producing  large 
drooping  racemes  of  green  flowers  enclosed  in  large  bright  salmon-coloured 
bracts.  Mr.  E.  S.  Dickens,  Coolhurst,  Horsham,  sent  an  attractive  collection 
of  single  and  semi-double  camellias,  which  were  recognized  by  the  award  of 
the  bronze  Banksian  medal. 

Fruit  Committee. 

Present:  H.  J.  Veitch,  Esq.  (in  the  chair), and  Messrs.  T.B.  Hay  wood,  R.  D. 
Blackmore,  J.  Smith,  J.  Woodbridge,  W.  Denning,  J.  Willard,  G.  T.  Miles, 
Harrison  Weir,  P.  Crowley,  J.  Barnett,  W.  Paul,  G.  Bunyard,  and  Dr.  Hogg. 
The  novelties  submittted  were  few  in  number ; but  three  collections  of  apples, 
comprising  nearly  three  hundred  dishes,  were  staged,  and  produced  a 
very  attractive  and  highly  instructive  display.  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  and  Go., 
Maidstone,  who  were"awarded  the  silver  Banksian  medal,  exhibited  a collec- 
tion of  about  one  hundred  dishes,  in  which  all  the  finest  varieties  now  in  season 
were  represented  by  remarkably  fine  examples.  Especially  noteworthy  were  : 
Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Cellini,  Sykehouse  Russet,  Golden 
Noble,  Emperor  Alexander,  Tower  of  Glamis,  Small’s  Admirable,  Smarts 
Prince  Arthur,  Alfriston,  New  Hawthornden,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Stone  Apple, 
Winter  Peach,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Belle  Dubois,  Melon  Apple,  Hambledon  deux 
Ans,  Warner’s  King,  Cornish  Aromatic  and  Annie  Elizabeth.  Messrs.  I. 
Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  staged  a collection  of  one  hundred  dishes  all 
of  which  were  more  or  less  good,  and  were  awarded  the  silver  Banksian  medal. 
The  collection  contained,  amongst  other  fine  examples,  exceptionally  good 
fruits  of  King  of  Tomkins  County,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  handsome  of  the 
winter  apples.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Son,  Crawley,  contributed  eighty  dishes 
of  apples,  the  fruit  throughout  being  of  high  quality  and  the  award  of  the 
silver  Banksiiin  medal  was  made  to  the  firm.  Special  mention  may  well  be 
made  of  the  examples  of  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  Lincolnshire  Holland  Pippin* 
Annie  Elizabeth,  Hawthornden,  Egremont  Russet  and  Ribston  pippin,  the 
last-mentioned  being  very  brilliantly  coloured. 

Several  dishes  of  seedling  apples  were  shown,  but  none  of  them  were  con- 
sidered sufficiently  meritorious  to  justify  their  recognition  by  the  committee. 
Mr.  Draper,  Seaham  Hall  Gardens,  Sunderland,  exhibited  a kale  which 
promises  to  be  a valuable  addition  to  the  list  of  winter  vegetables. 

Novelties. 

First-class  certificates  were  granted  as  under  : — 

To  Mr.  Ballantine,  for — 

Cattleya  Trianae  Schroderiana.  A magnificent  variety,  the  flowers  excep- 
tionally large,  the  petals  of  great  breadth  and  with  the  ‘sepals  of  a pleasing 
blush  colour,  the  labellum  bright  amethyst  purple  with  golden  throat. 

To  R.  T.  Measures,  Esq.,  for — 

Cattleya  Triance  Ernesti.  A very  beautiful  variety  ; the  flowers  of  average 
size;  the  petals  and  sepals  blush,  the  tips  of  the  first-mentioned  being 
marked  with  large  blotches  of  deep  crimson  rose  ; the  labellum  crimson- 
purple,  with  yellow  throat. 

To  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  for — , 101 

Primula  Improvement.  A highly-coloured  variety  in  the  way  of  bwnnley 
Red,  but  with  larger  and  more  finely  formed  flowers.  A valuable  addition  to 
the  single  varieties. 

To  Mr.  T.  8.  Ware,  for—  . t , . 

Iris  reticulata  cyanea.  An  exceedingly  beautiful  variety,  with  bright  blue 
flowers,  the  falls  marked  with  purple  and  gold.  _ , ... 

1 Primula  Jloribunda.  A neat-growing  species,  producing  a profusion  of  bright 
yellow  flowers ; it  is  nearly  hardy,  and  specially  adapted  for  cool-frame 
culture. 

To  Mr.  T.  8.  Ware  and  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  for— 

Oalanthus  Elwesi.  A very  distinct  species,  and  one  of  the  very  finest  of 
the  Giant  Snowdrops,  the  flowers  being  pure  white,  and  of  immense  size. 

To  Messrs.  Heath  and  Son,  for — . 

Arum  J'alestinum.  A vory  distinct,  and  handsomo  arad  ; tho  loaves  arc  similar 
in  shape  and  colour  to  those  of  tho  Calla,  and  tho  spathes  are  velvety  marono 
and  the  spadix  nearly  black. 

NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

At  a mooting  of  tho  General  Committee  hold  on  Monday,  it  was  derided 
to  hold  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  an  exhibition  of  early  chrysanthemums  in 
September,  and  of  mid-winter  varieties  in  January,  in  addition  to  tho  November 
show.  It  was  also  decided  to  offer  prizes  for  dahlias,  gladioli,  and  other 
flowers  in  September,  and  for  primulas  and  other  subjects  in  January,  tho 
money  for  .that  purpose  being  provided  by  the  Royal  Aquarium  Company. 
Tho  exaot  dates  of  the  two  supplementary  shows  are  not  yet  fixed,  I he 
question  of  Issuing  a revised  odition  of  the  society's  catalogue  was  disoussod, 


and  as  tho  result  it  was  determined  to  prepare  a new  edition,  and  publish  it  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne,  Mr.  N.  Davis,  and  Mr.  Springbett 
were  selected  for  taking  the  necessary  steps  in  the  matter. 

Amongst  other  business  transacted,  the  Floral  Committee  was  elected,  its 
constitution  for  the  current  year  being  as  follows : Messrs.  E.  Berry,  M. 
Butcher,  Bevan,  H.  Cannell,  R.  Dean,  N.  Davie,  Gibson,  G.  Gordon,  C.  Herrin, 
E.  Kemp,  J.  J.  Lowry,  J.  Mardlin,  G.  Stevens,  J.  Springbett,  C.  Swift,  and 
W Wright. 

'a  large  and  beautiful  bouquet  of  flowers  of  Mdlle.  Lacroix,  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  white  Japanese  varieties,  was  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Springbett,  who 
considers  it  one  of  the  very  best  for  flowering  at  mid-winter. 


TWICKENHAM  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  above  society  was  held  recently  at  the  Town 
Hall,  Twickenham  ; the  Rev.  D.  Anderson  in  the  chair. 

The  report  shows  that  the  past  year  has,  on  the  whole,  been  satisfactory  ; 
but  the  committee  have  only  a small  balance  in  hand,  and  they  ask  the  old 
members  to  continue  the  support  which  they  have  given  and  to  use  their  best 
efforts  to  obtain  new  subscribers.  The  summer  show  of  1885  was  the  largest 
yet  held  unde  r the  auspices  of  the  society,  there  being  more  exhibitors,  and 
the  majority  of  the  prices  offered  were  awarded.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
balance  was  on  the  wrong  side,  owing  in  part  to  a falling-ofl  in  the  subscrip- 
tions. This  deficiency  was,  however,  more  than  made  up  by  the  autumn 
show,  which  was  a decided  financial  success.  , , , , 

Mr.  Gwyn  moved  that  the  balance-sheets  and  report  be  adopted,  and  stated 
that  so  long  as  the  committee  continue  to  exert  themselves  no  fear  Deed  bo 
entertained  with  regard  to  the  future  of  the  society.  The  committee  having 
been  elected,  Dr.  Murphy  stated  that  Mr.  Allfrey,  who  had  filled  the  post  of 
hon.  secretary  for  upwards  of  three  years,  had  resigned  his  office,  and  a resolu- 
tion, thanking  the  treasurer  (Dr.  Ward)  and  Mr.  Allfrey  for  their  services 
during  the  past  year,  and  expressing  sincere  regret  at  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Allfrey,  was  moved  and  adopted.  Mr.  Pugh  was  appointed  in  his  place,  and  it 
was  resolved  that  the  summer  show  for  the  present  year  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
June  29,  and  the  autumn  show  on  Friday  and  Friday,  November  4 and  o. 

THAME  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

This  old-established  society  (which  is  affiliated  with  the  Agricultural  Asso- 
ciation) held  its  annual  meeting  on  Wednesday,  February  3,  at the  Abingdon 
Arms  Hotel,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  J . S.  Stevens  The  attendance 
of  subscribers  was  large.  A report  was  read  by  Mr  J J.  Shrimpton  (one  of 
the  hon.  secretaries),  which  referred  “to  the  show  held  on  September  10  last 
as  a large  and  varied  display,  well  attended,  and  financially  successful.  The 
only  drawback  to  the  society’s  progress  was  the  loss  of  so  many  old  subscribers 
through  death  and  removals.’’  A suggestion  was  thrown  out  in  favour  of 
renewing  the  art  exhibition,  which  for  several  years  had  been  most  attractive. 
The  balance-sheet  submitted  showed  that  the  receipts  from  all  souces  (in- 
cluding a balance  of  £8  from  1884)  were  £137  13s.  3Jd.t  and  the  payments  to 
£130  13s.  3i<L,  giving  a loss  on  the  year  of  £1.  A very  influential  executive 
was  elected“for  1886,  Messrs.  J.  J-  Shrimpton  and  John  W alker  being  re-elected 
hon.  secretaries. 

OXFORD  ROSE  SOCIETY, 

This  society  held  its  thirty-fourth  annual  meeting  at  the  City  Court,  Town 
Hall,  Oxford,  on  Friday,  February  5.  W.  Wootten-Wootten,  Esq.,  the 
president  of  the  society,  conducted  the  proceedings.  The  attendance  of 
members  was  not  large.  The  report  which  was  adopted,  spoke  o the  general 
excellence  of  the  display  held  on  July  9 last,  at  Headington  Hill  Park,  by 
permission  of  the  High  Sheriff  of  Oxon  and  Mrs.  Morrell,  who  arranged  that 
the  exhibition  should  be  opeu  free,  recouping  the  society  with  a donation  of 
£59  10s.  as  an  equivalent  to  gate-money,  the  result  being  that  from  twelve  to 
twenty  thousand  persons  inspected  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  ever  held  by  the 
society.  The  balance-sheet  showed  that  the  receipts  during  the  year  amounted 
to  £129  6s.  Gd.,  and  the  payments  (including  £62  Is.  as  prizes)  to 1 £119  7s.  8 ., 
giving  a clear  gain  on  the  year  of  £9  18s.  lOd.  ; and  this,  with  £10  o 3.  . - 
balance  from  1884,  leaves  the  society  with  £20  4s.  Id.  in  hand.  The  whole  of 
the  officers  of  1885  were  re-elected. 


CHRISTCHURCH  (CANTERBURY,  NEW  ZEALAND)  ROSE  SHOW, 
December  8,  1S85. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  roses,  pinks,  orchids,  cherries,  strawberries,  &c., 
held  on  the  above  date  under  the  auspices  of  the  Christchurch  Horticultural 
Society,  proved  a most  attractive  affair  being  graced  by  the  presence  of  several 
ladies  of  rank  and  position,  who  conducted  a sale  of  flowers  in  aid  of  the 
society’s  funds.  During  the  afternoon,  his  Excellency  the  Governor  of  New 

7t  A^  ffiVusual  at  the  roso  shows  in  this  part  of  the  world,  a considerable 
portion  of  tho  display  consistod  of  groups  of  greenhouse  and  stove  plants, 
orchids  forns,  &c.,  tho  competitive  olassos  being  limited  to  roses,  delphiniums, 
oinks  cherries  and  strawberries.  The  two  last  named  subjects  were  staged 
in  perfection;’  but  the  roses,  alas!  had  to  combat  with  a spell  of  dry, 
scorching  woather,  which,  detracted  from  the  general  high  character  attained 

^mon'g 'the^ants  was  a noble  Medinella  magnifies,  flowering  for  the  first 
time  hn°the  neighbourhood,  a fine  specimen  of  gypnpedium  barbatum  some 
i/loxinias  • and  of  orchids  Cattleya;  Mossim,  C.  Warneri,  C.  lnan.e,  and 
Onoidfum  Lanoeanum,  wore  tho  most  largely  shown.  The  pinks  were  very  me 
and  wore  mostly  local  seedlings.  There  was  also  a fair  show  of  delphiniums, 
anda  coUectionof  violas  in  variety,  which  helped  to  swell  up  tho  miscellaneous 

aSI*  roses  .tatfd  wore  Ur*,  w.ll-formed  bloom'  of  Tri.nph. 

do  Rennes,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Paul  Neyron,  Alfred  Golomb.  C aptau > G f » 8 Y. 

■ I i-ibn.il J Celine  Forcstier,  Belle  Lyonnaise,  Madame  I aleot,  1 resident 
d’Or,  Due  do  Caylus,  Duke  of  W^ton^  Eugene 
Annert  Mareohal  Niel,  Lord  Macaulay,  Monsieur  E.  < • loas.l.oius  \ an 
lloutte’  Jean  Chorpin,  Marquise  do  Castellano,  Pierre  Notting,  ishei 

Holmes,  A K.  Williams,  Mada.no  Lambard,  La  France,  President,  and 

^ * I n * t h < m>  p 0 n "ifl a sii 0 s for  out  roses  the  most  successful  exhibitors  were  Messrs 
Nairn  and  Hon,  Mr.  A.  Garrick,  Mr.  1).  Craw,  and  Mr.  J.  ».  Armstrong  ; and 
in  the  . lasses  sot  apart  for  amateurs  the  pTizetakers  were ; Mr.  8-  ^ ' 

J.  G.  Davis,  and  Mr.  J.  Rogers.  The  ohampion  cup  offered  for  forty  otgiu 
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roBos  was  awarded  to  tho  lion.  E.  C.  J.  Stephens.  Pinlcs  wore  woll  shown  by 
Mr.  J.  G.  Davis,  Mr.  J.  Rogers,  and  Messrs.  Guntrip  and  Line  ; and  dolphiniums 
by  Mr.  J.  B.  Armstrong  and  Mr.  D.  Craw.  The  pri/.os  for  strawberrios  wero 
awarded  to  Mr.  D.  Craw,  Mr.  W.  Ilorrell,  and  Mr.  S.  Anstoy  ; and  in  the  class 
for  cherries  the  awards  wero  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Jones  and  Mr.  I). 
Craw. 


A GARDENERS’  SOCIETY  FOR  BIRMINGHAM. 

On  the  occasion  of  tho  annual  dinner  of  tho  Birmingham  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  hold  a few  woolts  ago,  a suggestion  was  thrown  out  that  it  waB  advis- 
able to  form  a gardeners’ society  for  Birmingham  ; and  with  this  ond  in  view  a 
mooting  of  gardeners,  employes  of  the  nursery  and  seed  trades,  &c.,  took  placo 
at  tho  theatre  of  tho  Litorary  Institute  on  the  4th  inst.,  the  Mayor  in  the  chair, 
to  oonsidor  tho  matter.  After  an  address  from  the  chair  in  favour  of  the  pro- 

Sosal,  it  was  movod  by  Mr.  William  Dean,  florist,  Walsall,  and  seconded  by 
Ir.  (J.  Latham,  of  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Edgbaston,  “ That  it  is  desirable  a 
gardeners’  society  be  formed  in  Birmingham  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  infor- 
mation, on  the  mutual  principle,  by  the  reading  of  papers  and  exhibition  of 
objects  of  interest,  and  by  the  formation  of  a horticultural  library.”  This  was 
carried  unanimously,  and  the  names  of  nearly  ICO  persons,  of  an  attendance 
of  something  like  170,  were  handed  in  as  the  original  members.  A provisional 
committee  was  formed  to  draw  up  rules  and  regulations,  and  this  new  venture 
may  be  said  to  have  been  started  with  every  prospeot  of  an  assured  success. 


UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  BENEFIT  SOCIETY. 

Tho  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  society  took  place  at  the  Cale- 
donian Hotel,  Adelphi  Terrace,  W.C.,  on  Monday,  the  6th  inst.  Mr.  Richard 
Dean  (one  of  the  honorary  members)  presided,  and  there  was  a full  attendance 
of  members.  The  balance-sheet  read  by  the  secretary  showed  that  the  balance 
in  favour  of  the  benelit  fund  in  January,  18S5,  was  £1,927  Is.  lid.  ; interest 
during  the  year  on  the  same  £57.;  subscriptions  of  169  members, £255  17a.  9d., 
which,  with  other  items,  amouuted  to  £2,241  6s.  5d.  The  expenditure,  on  the 
othorside,  had  been — sick  pay,  £16  16s.  6d.  ; paid  to  the  widow  of  Edward 
Rowe,  £34  12s.  4d.  ; small  amounts,  8s.  lOd.  ; proportion  of  interest  of  non- 
paying  members,  £6  1 la.  ; balance  carried  forward  £2,183  Ss.  Ctb  The  balance 
in  favour  of  the  benevolent  fund  in  January,  1S85,  was  £972  15s.  lOi.  ; 
interest  on  ditto,  £2S  10s. ; interest  from  non-paying  members,  £6  11s.  ; sub- 
scription of  157  members,  £19  3s.  ; subscription  of  10  honorary  members, 
£10  10s,  ; small  items,  133.  ; making  a total  of  £1,038  2s.  lid.  Out  of  this  a 
sum  of  £20  had  been  voted  by  the  committee  to  the  orphan  children  of  the 
late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rowe,  leaving  a balance  of  £1,018  2s.  lid.  to  be  carried  for- 
ward. The  management  fund  showed  a balance  brought  forward  from  last 
year  of  £3  ISs.  7d;  subscriptions  of  157  members,  £19  12s.  6d.  ; arrears  of  sub- 
scriptions, 5s.  ; total,  £23  16s.  Id.  The  total  management  expenses  were 
£1S  ISs.  5d.  ; leaving  a balance  of  £5  7s.  9d.,  which  sum  was  voted  to  the 
secretary,  Mr.  J.  F.  McElroy,  as  a honorarium,  his  services  being  purely 
honorary,  this  being  the  only  sum  received  by  him  in  the  way  of  salary. 
During  the  year  an  additional  sum  of  £300  had  been  invested  in  Consols, making 


tho  ontiro  sum  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  society  £3,300.  It  was  also 
reported  that  eleven  now  members  had  joined  during  the  paHt  year.  The 
adoption  of  the  roport  was  moved  by  the  Chairman,  who  congratulated  the  mem- 
bers on  tho  highly  satisfactory  character  of  the  financial  position  of  the  society, 
and  eulogized  tho  sorvieos  of  the  secretary,  who,  although  not  a member, 
devotod  much  time  and  attention  to  tho  affairs  of  the  society.  This  was  duly 
seconded  and  carried.  Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  the  trustees,  Messrs.  J . 
George,  J.  Wheeler,  and  G.  Wheeler;  to  the  treasurer,  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  whoso 
absence  through  illness  was  unavoidable  ; to  the  secretary  ; and  to  the  auditors 
and  chairman,  which  closed  the  proceedings. 
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COVENT  GARDEN. 

Fruit. 

Apples  -per  J-sieve  2s.  0<1.  to  3».  6<1. 

Apples.  American,  per  bar.  12s.  Gd.  „16s.  0<1. 

Cobs,  Kent per  100  lbs.  25s.  Od.  „31s.  Gd. 

Grapes  ....  per  lb.  Is.  6d.  ,,  4s.  Gd. 

Lemons per  case  8s.  Od.  „10s.  Od. 

Pears,:  Dessert per  doz.  Is.  6d.  ,,  2s.  6d. 

Pine-apples,  English,  per 

lb Is.  Od.  „ Is.  G1 

Pine-apples,  St.  Michaels, 

each — 3s.  Gd.  „ 7s.  Gd. 

Vegetables. 

Artichokes,  Globe,  per  dz.  3s.  Gd.  „ 4s.  Od. 
Asparagus,  English,  per  100  7s.  Od.  „ 9s.  Od. 
Asparagus,  French,  per bun,12s.  Od.  ,,20s.  Od. 
Beans,  French  ....per  lb.  Is.  Od.  „ Is.  Gd. 

Beet, per  doz.  Is.  Od.  „ 2 s.  Od. 

Brussels  Sprouts  ..per  lb.  0s.  3d.  „ 0s.  4d. 

Carrots per  bun.  0s.  4d.  „ 0s.  6d. 

Cauliflowers  ... per  doz.  2s.  61.  „ 3s.  Gd. 

Celery ..per  bun.  Is.  Gd.  „ 2s.  6d. 

Coleworts,  per  doz.  bunch.  3s.  Od.  ,,  6s.  Od. 
Cucumbers  each  Is.  Od.  ,,  Is.  Gd, 

Endive  „ ...  per  doz.  Is.  6d.  ,,  2s.  Od. 

Garlic  ............  per  lb.  0s.  4d.  ,,  0s.  Gd. 

Herbs  per  bunch  0s.  3d.  „ 0s.  4d. 

Horse-radish per  bun.  3s.  Od.  „ 4s.  Od. 

Lettuces,  Cabbage,  per  doz.  Is.  6d.  „ 2s.  Gd. 

Leeks per  bun.  0s.  3d.  „ 0s.  4<1. 

Mint,  Green  — — —per  bun.  Is.  Od.  ,,  Is.  6d. 

Mushrooms  — ..  per  basket  Is.  Od.  „ Is.  6d. 
Onions  ...._.  per  bushel  3s.  Gd.  ,,  4s.  6d. 

Onions  per  bunch  0s.  4d.  „ 0s.  6d. 

Parsley  per  bun.  0s.  3d.  „ 0s.  4d. 

Parsnips per  doz.  Is.  Od.  ,,  Is.  3d. 

Radishes  — per  doz.  bunch  Is.  Od.  „ 2s.  Od. 
Rhubarb  — — ..per  bun.  0s.  Gd  ,,  0s.  8d. 

Salsify  per  bun.  0s.  8d.  ,,  Is.  Od. 

Savoys....  — ......per  doz.  Is.  Gd.  ,,  2s.  Od. 

Seakale per  bun.  Is.  6i.  ,,  2s.  Od. 

Scorzonera  per  bun.  0s.  9d.  „ Is.  Od. 

Shallots per  lb.  0s.  3d.  ,,  0s.  9d. 

Small  Salading  ..per  pun.  0s.  3d.  „ 0s.  4d. 
Spinach  — per  bushel  4s.  Od.  „ 6s.  Od. 

Tomatoes  — — per  lb.  Is.  Od.  „ Is.  6d. 

Turnips  — per  bunch  0s.  4d.  .,  0a.  6d. 


Cut  Flowers. 

Abutilons..  ..per  doz.  bun.  2s.  Od.  to  3s.  Od 
Acacia,  French  ..per  bun. 

Azaleas  ..per  doz.  sprays 
Bouvardias  — — per  bunch 

Callas .per  doz. 

Camellias,  per  doz.  blooms 
Carnations,  per  doz.  blms. 

Cyclamens,  per  doz.  blms. 

Daffodils  . — per  bun. 

Epiphyllums,  per  doz.  blms.  0s.  Gd. 
Eucharis,  per  doz.  blooms  4s.  Od. 
Gardenias,  per  doz.  blooms  15s.  Od. 
Heliotropes,  per  doz.  sprays  0s.  6d. 
Hyacinths,  Roman,  per 

doz.  sprays  ....- 

Lapagerias,  per  doz.  blms. 

Lilac,  French  ....perbun. 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  per  doz. 

sprays 0s.  9d. 

Marguerites,  per  doz.  bun.  3 s.  Gd. 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  bun. 

Pelargoniums,  Zonal,  per 

doz.  trusses  

Primulas,  Double,  per  bun. 

Primulas,  Single,  per  buu. 

Roses per  doz.  blms. 

Roses,  Tea -per  doz.  blms. 

Snowdrops  ..  ....  perbun. 

Tropaeolum  ..per  doz.  bun. 

Tuberoses per  doz. 

Tulips  - ..per  doz.  blooms 

Violets. per  doz.  bun. 

Violets,  de  Parme,  per  bun. 

Violets,  Czar  ... . . per  bun. 


0s.  0d. 
Is.  Od. 
0s.  Gd. 
4s.  0d. 
2s.  Od. 
Is  01. 
0s.  4d. 
Is.  Od. 


0s.  9d. 
2s.  0L 
2s.  Gd. 


4s.  Od. 

0s.  9d. 
Is.  Od. 
0s.  6d. 
2s.  Od. 
Is.  Od. 
0s.  6d. 
2 s.  Od. 
Is.  Gd. 
0s.  9i. 
Is.  Od. 
4s.  Od. 
Is.  Od. 


Is.  Od. 
„ Is.  Gd. 
„ Is.  Gd. 
„ Gs.  Od. 
,,  4s.  Od. 
„ 2s.  Gd. 
„ 0s,  Gd. 
„ 2s.  Od. 
„ is.  Od. 
„ 6s.  Od. 
„30s.  Od. 
„ 0s.  8d. 

Is.  Gd. 
3s.  Gd. 
6s.  Od. 

Is.  3d. 
8s.  Od. 
6s.  Od. 


Is.  Od. 
Is.  61. 
0s.  8d. 
3s.  01. 
Is.  Gd. 
0s.  8d. 
3s.  Od . 
2s.  Od. 
Is.  Od. 
Is.  31. 
5s.  Od. 
2s.  Od. 


BOROUGH  AND  SPITALFXELDS. 
Potatoes. 

Regents  ....  — —per  ton  75s. to  100s. 

Magnum  Bonum ....perton  65s.,,  90s. 

Scotch  Champion  ....perton  50s.  „ 65s. 

Victorias  per  ton  70s.  ,,  80s. 

German  Reds  per  bag  2s.  Od.  „ 3s.  Od. 


GLADIOLI.  DAHLIAS. 

Direct  from  the  Growers, 

ANT.  ROOZEN  and  SON, 

OYERYEEN,  near  HAARLEM,  HOLLAND. 


Our  special  SPRING  CATALOGUE  of  the  above 
for  1885-1886,  containing  all  the  new  varieties,  is  N OW 
READ’S",  and  will  be  forwarded,  post  free,  on  application 
to  our  Agents,  Messrs.  MERTEN’S  and  CO.,  3,  CROSS 
LANE,  LONDON,  E.C.,  or  to  ourselves  direct. 

No  Charge  for  Packing  or  Packages. 

For  particulars  of  free  delivery,  see  Catalogue. 

EARLY  ORDERS  RESPECTFULLY  REQUESTED. 


IF  - YOU  - WISH  - TO  - EXCEL  - IN  -CARDENINC* 
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SEEDS 


DANiELS-BRIT  NORWICH 


- Po  s t Fne.  e 


Roses  i roses  i i roses  i 1 1— Fifty  choice 

PERPETUALS  for  21s.,  purchaser's  selection  from 
400  best  varieties.  List  of  names  on  application.  Twenty- 
four  choice  Standards  or  Half  Standards  21s.,  purchaser's 
selection.  Cash  with  order. 

James  Walters,  Rose  Grower,  Mount  R adford,  Exeter. 


SODDY’S  SEEDS 

FOR  THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

SODDY’S'  SEEDS 

FOR  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

NODDY’S  SEEDS 

FOR  THE  GREENHOUSE,  EXHIBITION,  &c. 


Spring  Catalogue  now  ready,  Gratis  and 
Post  Tree. 


Every  ono  should  send  for  this  catalogue  for  the 
following  reasons : — 

QUALITY. — MI  Seeds,  Bulbs,  &c.,  are  of  best 
quality  only. 

PRICES  . — All  prices  are  the  lowest  that  can  be 
charged  consistent  with  genuineness  and 
quality. 

TERMS.  i — Special  advantageous  terms  for  large 
buyers,  convenient  small  packets  for 
small  buyers. 

FREE  All  Darden  Seeds  delivered  free  by 

Dpi  iy  p pY  Parcel  Post  or  Rail  (except  beans, 

UcLIVIllTI.  Peas,  and  Potatoes,  when  alone). 

BENJAMIN  S0DDY, 

SEEDSMAN,  EULB  IMPORTER,  &c., 
243,  Walworth  Hoad,  London,  3.13. 


L ILIUM  AURATUM,  the  Cheapest  and 

Best. — Splendid  fresh  plump  Bulbs,  measuring  from 
seven  to  ten  inches  in  circumference,  Gs.  and  9s.  dozen  j 
grand  specimens  of  immense  size,  12s.  dozen  ; worth  treble. 
Special  price  per  100  bulbs.  Hundreds  of  testimonials. 
Lancefolium,  Album  Rosum  and  Rubrum,  Gs.  dozen ; 
Longefiorium,  4s.  dozen ; Kroetzeri,  fine  bulbs,  Is.  3d.  each  ; 
Krasseri,  Is.  each ; Washiugtonianum  and  Humboldte, 
2s.  6d.  each  ; Gladioles,  Brenchleyensis,  2s.  6d.  and  5s.  100  ; 
Hybrids  of  Gandarenisis,  splendid  stuff,  Is.  9d.  dozen  ; 12s. 
100;  African  or  American  Pearl  Tuberoses,  2s.  61.  dozen. 
All  Liliums  sent  free.— E.  Robinson,  82,  Shaftesbury  Road, 
Hornsey  Rise,  London. 

/GREENHOUSES  FOR  EVERYBODY.— The 
Little  Gems,  a perfect  novelty,  lean-to,  65s. ; span 
roof,  75s.  N.B.— We  are  the  only  makers  of  the  Little  Gems. 
We  challenge  the  trade  for  superior  workmanship  and  good 
materials.  Beware  of  imitations  of  the  Little  Gems.  Photo 
of  Gems,  4 stamps.  Onr  Prize  Medal  Greenhouse,  15  feet  by 
10  feet,  £12  10s.,  carriage  paid ; Cucumber  Frames  from  20s. ; 
Lights,  unglazed,  6 feet  by  4 feet,  4s.  6d.  ; glazed  10s. 
Lower  prices  for  large  quantities.  Ogden  and  Co.’s  Price 
List  and  Designs,  with  unsolicited  testimonials,  two  stamps. 
N.B. — Please  to  note  address, 

Ogden  and  Co.,  Alexandra  Palace  Horticultural  Works, 
Wood  Green,  London,  N. 


CHOICEST 

FLOWER  SEEDS 

COMPRISING 

HARDY  PERENNIALS. 

All  first-class  varieties,  and  such  as  come  freely  and 
quickly  from  seed. 

GREENHOUSE  SEEDS. 

Every  variety  worth  cultivating  is  included,  splendid 
stocks  of  Primula,  Cineraria,  Calceolaria,  &c. 

HARDY  ANNUALS. 

A splendid  selection  of  really  showy,  neat  growing, 
and  useful  varieties. 

FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 

Consisting  of  the  finest  possible  strains  of  Pansy, 
Carnation,  Pentstemon,  Antirrhinum,  Hollyhock,  &c. 

NOVELTIES. 

Twenty  Pages  of  New,  Rare,  and  Choice  things  of 
the  highest  merit. 

My  Catalogue  of  the  above  and  many  other  sections, 
perhaps  the  most  complete  Catalogue  of  Flower  Seeds  ever 
published,  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  gratis  and  post 
free  upon  application  to 

THOMAS  S.  WARE, 

HALE  FARM  NURSERIES, 

TOTTENHAM,  LONDON. 


The  Finest  Celeries  yet  introduced  are 

WRIGHT’S  GROVE  RED,  WHITE,  PINK, 
and  GIANT  WHITE. 

Extract  from  “Gardeners’  Chronicle,”  October  31 , 1885, 
report  of  show  at  South  Kensington,  page  587  ; “Turning 
to  the  single  dish  classes,  we  found  no  less  than  twenty  lots 
of  Celery  iu  sixes,  generally  very  fine  and  clean.  Here  Mr. 
Richards,  of  Somerley  Park  Gardens,  was  first  with  a 
superb,  clean,  solid  sample  of  Wright’s  White,  as  good  as 
could  be  desired.” 

GROVE  RED  and  WHITE  have  also  been  awarded  First 
Prize.  Packets  Is.  each  ; four  varieties,  3s.  : post  free. 

CUCUMBER,  PARAGON,  also  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 
packets,  Is.  each,  free. 

W.  Wrig  ht,  Market  Square,  Retford. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  CUTTINGS  for  Christ- 
mas flowering.  Best  Whites,  Princess  Teck,  Ethel, 
and  Countess  of  Grenville  ; also  Splendens,  Dr.  Masters, 
Mrs.  Sharpe,  John  Salter,  Peter  the  Great,  Mrs.  G.  Ruudle, 
Mrs.  Dixon,  Hiver  Fleur,  and  Peogne.  5s.  per  100  ; 9d.  per 
dozen. 

S.  Mortimer,  Swiss  Nursery,  Rowledge,  Farnham,  Surrey, 
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Wednesday  next. 

2 OQO  splendid  Bulbs  of  Lilium  auratum  and  numerous 
’distinct  varieties  of  Iris  received  from  Japan,  in  very  fine 
condition  ; a consignment  of  Cypripedium  spcctabilc, 
Sarraconias,  and  other  plants  from  New  Jersey;  Liliums 
and  Calochorti  from  California ; Camellias,  Azaleas,  Palms, 
&c.,  from  Belgium  ; 400  Standard  and  other  Robos,  all 
named ; and  Fruit  Trees  from  an  English  nursery ; 300 
Carnations  and  Picotees,  and  a general  assortment  of 
hardy  English-grown  Lilies  and  Bulbs. 

Messes,  protheroe  and  morris  will 

SELL  the  above  BY  AUCTION,  at  their  Central 
Sale  Rooms,  67  ana  68,  Ciieapsidc,  E.C.,  on  WEDNES- 
DAY next,  February  17,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o clock 
precisely. 

On  view  morning  of  sale,  and  catalogues  had. 

Friday  next. 

Large  Importation  of  Cool  Orchids. 

1,000  ODONTOGLOSSUM  ALEXANDRAS  ; thousands  of 
Odontoglossums  in  variety,  and  other  Orchids. 
Important  to  the  trade  and  large  buyers. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
instructed  to  SELL  BY  AUCTION,  at  their  Central 
Sale  Rooms,  67  and  68,  Cheapside, E.C.,  on  FRIDAY  next, 
February  19,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o'clock  precisely,  as 
follows,  in  large  quantities,  to  suit  the  trade  and  large 
buyers,  by  order  of  the  New  Plant  and  Bulb  Company  and 
Messrs.  Shuttlewortb, Carder,  and  Co.:  Established  Orchids, 
Orchids  in  Flower,  and  an  importation  of  Freesia  refracta 
alba. 

On  view  morning  of  sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

SALES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  BY 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  during  the  ensuing  week,  as  follows,  at 
Half-past  Twelve  precisely  each  day  : — 

MONDAY.— 12,COO  Liliums  in  variety  from  Japan,  Tuberoses, 
Calochorti,  Gladioli,  Eucharis,  &c. 
WEDNESDAY  j gtandar(j  and  Dwarf  Roses,  Fruit  Trees, 
SATURDAY  f Shrubs,  Border  Plants,  and  Bulbs. 
THURSDAY.— Valuable  and  extensive  importation  of 
Orchids  in  variety,  from  Mr.  F.  San  der. 

On  view  mornings  of  sale,  and  cafalogues  had. 


THE  « PER0IVAL " 

COLLECTION  OF  ORCHIDS. 

THE 

LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  CO. 

(JOHN  COWAN),  Limited, 

WISH  to  announce  that  the  REVISED 
CATALOGUE  of  this  fine  Collection  of  ORCHIDS 
is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application. 

The  Collection  still  includes  magnificent  specimens  of  all 
the  leading  varieties  of  Orchids. 

INSPECTION  INVITED. 


WSanteH. 


The  Vineyard,  Garston,  Liverpool. 

Telegraphic  Address — Cowan,  Liverpool. 


JFot  Sale. 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working)  WANTED, 

where  seven  aro  kept.-Mnst  thoroughly  understand 
his  business. — State  experience  and  full  particulars,  by 
letter,  to  J.  Cooper,  Horley  House,  Purley,  Surrey. 

WANTED,  GERANIUM  CUTTINGS, 

Vesuvius,  Madame  Vancher,  Mr  Turner.  State 
lowest  price  per  hundred  or  thousand. — G.  Jones,  Besson 
Street  Nursery,  New  Cross,  S.E.  


Sitnatfon*  ®2Hantrt. 


VIOLIN. — Grand  solo  instrument;  perfect  con- 

dition,  labelled  Antonias  Straadarias,  Cremona  1743 ; 
with  silver- mounted  bow  and  brass-mounted  lock-up  case, 
lined  through  with  baize.  Sacrifice  the  lot,  carriage  paid,  17s. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  money  returned  ; inspection  in- 
vited.— A.  Gilders,  Oyster  Merchant,  Brightlingsea,  Essex. 


CTo  be  Ert. 

ALDERSGATE  STREET. — Large,  light,  and 
lofty  WAREHOUSE  TO  BE  LET,  of  threo  floorB 
Rent  £200,  free  of  taxes.  Suitable  for  any  light  manufac- 
turing business. — Apply  at  the  “ City  Press  '*  Office. 

LIGHT  FACTORY  in  Farringdon  Road  (a  few 
minutes'  walk  from  the  station  M.  and  D.  Railway, 
Ludgate  Hill,  and  Fleet  Street). — A WARE-ROOM  or  light 
FACTORY,  on  second  floor ; capital  light.  Rent  £60  per 
annum.  Debouham,  Teweon,  Farmor,  and  Bridgewator,  80, 
Cheapside. 

CHEAP 

HORTICULTURAL  GLASS. 

Package*  and  Packing  free,  and  delivered  to 
an] f t. mdon  Station. 

100  Squares  of  GIabb,  Quality  Guaranteed;— 

15-ox.  s.  (1.  21-ox.  x.  (1. 

134  by  84  for  10  0 for  14  0 Or  300  squares,  15-oz.,  8 hy6 

12  by  9 for  10  0 for  14  0 ,,  250  ,,  84  ,,  04 

12  by  10  for  11  0 for  15  6 ,,  220  „ „ ,,  04 

11  by  10  lor  18  0 for  19  0 „ 170  „ ,.  » „ 74 

14  by  12  for  17  0 for  24  0 „ 150  „ „ 10  „ 8 

12  by  12  for  13  0 for  20  0 For  10s. 

18  by  12  for  21  0 for  31  0 Glasfl  out  to  any  size  at  tile 

20  by  12  for  24  0 for  35  0 , above  proportionate  prioos. 

Host  LJNBEKD  OIL  PUTTY,  1(1.  pur  lb.  ; PAINTS,  ready 
mixed  for  use,  in  I itiH  of  1 lb.  to  i 4 lbs.,  at  5d.  per  lb.  Special 
(juotationsgiveb  for  large  quantities. 

J.  B.  IlO  BIN  HON, 

Wholesale  Lend  and  (ilium  W arohoueo, 

14,  Moor  Lane,  Ohippi.kuayk,  London,  EG. 


\ LADY,  who  has  given  up  her  stove  plants, 

recommends  a respectable  young  MAN,  who  lias  been 

with  her  lOyears ; age  26  ; unmarried  ; understands  gardening 
and  houses  in  ever v department. — Direct,  Mr.  J.  White, 
Cowbridge,  Malmesbury,  Wiltshire. 

A SITUATION  Wanted  by  a Respectable, 

Industrious,  Middle-aged  MAN  and  Wife  (without  en- 
cumbrance)—the  man  as  pardener,  thoroughly  experienced 
in  all  branches  ; the  wife  as  plain  cook  or  assist  in  house- 
work ; and  also  willing  to  take  charge  of  house  when  em- 
ployers are  absent  from  home;  good  reference.— Apply,  H. 
S.  C.,  Selborne  Terrace,  Peel  Road,  Woodford,  Es-ex. 

AN  ACTIVE  LAD  of  16  is  anxious  to  get 

into  a gentleman’s  garden  ; is  willing  to  make  him- 
self  generally  useful ; to  live  in  the  house  preferred. 
Address  W.  Saxton,  Spring  Road,  Abingdon,  Berks. 

AS  GARDENER  (Single-handed  or  otherwise). 

— 14  years’  experience  in  Greenhouses  and  Kitchen  and 
Flower  Garden  work  ; age  27  ; good  personal  or  written 
character  can  be  had. — Apply  S.  May,  Peninsula  Cottage, 
Bedfont,  Feltham,  Middlesex. 

AS  GARDENER  (Single-handed  or  other- 
wise).— Fourteen  years'  practical  experience  ; age  29  ; 
single;  three  years  and  eleven  months’ good  character  from 
last  employer,  and  nine  previous. — S.  Bbown,  3,  Clare 
Cottages,  The  Green,  Barnes,  S.W. 

AS  GARDENER  (Single-handed,  or  where  help 

is  given)  ; single;  age  24;  and  can  have  three  years 
and  nine  months’  good  character  from  present  employer. 
Address  D.  W.,  care  of  W.  Martin,  Bookseller,  Sutton, 
Surrey. _ 

AS  IMPROVER  (Under  Glass).— Age  21  ; 

total  abstainer  ; seven  years'  experience  ; can  be  well 
recommended. — For  reference  apply  to  James  Burge, 
Greenford,  near  Southall,  Middlesex. 


Situation*  KHantett. 


FOREMAN,  in  a good  place,  understanding  in 

and  ont  door  work  ; or  Gardener  where  two  or  three 
are  kept).— Good  reference  from  present  and  previous  em- 
ployers ; age  26.— E.  Eglestone,  Mayfield,  Shooter  s Hill, 
Kent.  

FOREMAN,  in  a private  establishment ; ten 
years’  experience. — George  Boshier,  Hatley  Park, 
Gamlingay,  Cambridgeshire. 

FOREMAN,  in  a Nobleman’s  or  Gentleman’s 

e jtablishmeut. — Age  22;  eight  years’  experience  in 
first-class  establishments  ; good  reference  from  present  em- 
ployers.— P.  FR^Waver^ 

GARDENER  (Head,  Working),  or  Foreman  in 

a good  establishment. — Age  27  ; single;  thoroughly 
practical  in  all  branches;  g >od  references ; abstainer.— 
R.  J.  Waliers,  Leighton.  Ironbridge,  Salop. 

GARDENER  (Head,  Working).  — 26 ; good 

practical  experience  in  all  branches  of  profession  ; 
total  abstainer,  and  membpr  of  C E. ; 11  years  in  last  situ- 
ation.—T.  R.  Pool,  16,  Belvedere,  Weymouth,  Dorset. 

GARDENER  (Head,  Working).  — Age  30; 

married;  17  years’  practical  experience  in  all  branches 
of  the  profession,  including  orchids  ; highly  recommended. 
— R.  Thomas,  Coombe  Lodge,  Half  Moon  Lane,  Herne 

Hill,  S.E. 

/ 1 ARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Thoroughly 

\J!  understands  the  management  of  vines,  pines,  melons, 
and  cucumbers  ; 3 years’  good  character ; leaving  through 
death;  married;  age  30.  Please  state  wages. -Address 
D.  C.,  1,  Warren  Terrace,  Nursling,  near  Southampton. 

Cl ARDENER  (Head).— Age  28;  thoroughly 

X understands  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  grapes  and 
peaches,  cucumbers,  and  melons;  also  flower  and  kitchen 
garden  ; personal  character  if  required.  A.  II.,  The  Gardens, 
Casino  House,  Herue  Hill,  8.E. 

("i  ARDEN  ER  (Head).— Single  man;  age  30; 

JT  well-up  to  vines,  peaches,  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  stove 
and  greenhouse  pluuts,  flower  and  kitchou  garden  ; 15  years 
experience  in  good  establishments  ; no  objection  to  grow 
stuff  for  market.— Address  J.  Downes,  Shardingtcn  Lodge, 
C heltenliam. 

(GARDENER  (Head,  or  good  Single-handed). 

X — Ago  36;  married,  no  family;  wifo  as  laundress; 
well  up  iu  early  ami  late  torcing ; six  years’  character  from 
last  situation.— Gardener,  J.  Warren,  High  Stroot,  For- 
tune's  Well,  Portland,  Dorset. 

t 'I  ARDENER  (Head,  where  one  or  two  are 

X kept;  or  good  Single-handed,  whore  help  is  given 
occasionally). — Age  31  ; married  ; good  ebaraotor.— Address 
H.  Ubkicy,  Uhovoydown.  ltraoknoll,  Borks. 

C GARDENER  (good  Single-handed).— Twelve 
X years’  exporiouco  ; willing  to  bo  usoful  , 8°°'' 

clmrnotor  ; ago  29;  married.—  H.  G.,  5,  Simpson  s Hoad, 

Bromley,  Kent. 

ARDENER  (good  Single-handed,  or  other- 
H wisu).— Twenty  years’  oxperlonce  In  gonmal  routine  of 
work  ill  nil  its  brandies  ; married  ; no  oiioumbrauoo  ; toed 
ohnruoter.— T.  Tayloh,  4,  Grove  Head,  Maidenhead,  Hoiks. 
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i ARDENER  (Single-handed,  or  where  help  in 

V A given).— Married  ; 10  years’  experience  In  fruit, 
and  vegetable  growing  ; good  ebaraotor.  J.  N.,  13,  Atuc 
stano  Hoad,  Finsbury  Park,  Loudon,  N. 


/^ARDENER  (Head,  where  more  are  kept). — 

VUT  Age  27 ; experienced  in  Stove  and  Greenhouse.  Orchid  «, 
Frnit,  &c.,  and  the  general  routine  of  a good  garden  ; tw  o 
years  in  present  situation  as  general  foreman. — W.  Pier  c e. 
The  Gardens,  Gifford  Honse,  R lehampton,  Bnrrey. 

GARDENER. — A gentlemen  recommends  his 

Gardener,  who  lived  with  him  eight  years  ; 
married ; age  33 ; experienced  in  all  branches.— S.  B , 9, 
Hawthorn  Terrace,  Chase  Road,  Southgate. 

GARDENER  (Single-handed).  — Understands 

stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  vines,  Ac. ; flower  and 
kitchen  garden  ; age  24  ; good  character : abstainer ; 
married  when  suited. — H.  Harrison,  28,  Stamford  Terrace, 

Stamford  Hill. 

ARDENER  (Single-handed,  or  where  one  is 
X kept).— Experienced  in  vines,  stovo  and  greenhouse 
plants,  flower  and  kitchen  garden  ; nine  years  experience  ; 
age  24,  single  ; good  character. — Address  Thomas  Pboctor, 
20,  Guildford  Street,  Brierfield,  Burnley,  Lancashire. 

GARDENER  (Single-handed,  or  otherwise).— 
Understands  fruit,  flower,  and  kitchen  garden, 
also  glass ; age  25  ; good  character  from  previous  and  pre- 
sent employers. — E.  C.  Mayfield,  Shooter  s Hill,  Kent. 

G ^ARDENER  (Single-handed,  or  where  help  is 

given).— Age  26;  nine  years’ experience;  can  be  well 
recommended.— Address  J.  T.,  13,  Kemerton  Road,  Cold- 
harbour  Lane,  Camberwell,  London. 

ARDENER  (Single-handed,  or  where  another 
\JT  is  kept). —Understands  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden, 
Vines,  Melons,  Cucumbers  ; married  ; age  31 ; good  char- 
acter.—W.  M.,  6,  Crescent-terrace,  Beckton,  E. 

ARDENER  (Single-handed,  or  good  Second). 
VJT  —Nine  years’  experience  in  vines,  melons,  cucumbers, 
flower  and  kitchen  garden  ; two  years’  good  character  ; age 
2 1 years;  married. — H.  F.,  Mill  Lane,  Pf03tone,  Wingham, 
Kent. 

a ARDENER  (Second,  where  three  or  four  are 
kept,  or  Uuder),  in  a large  establishment ; nine  years’ 
practical  experience  in  and  out  doors  ; excellent  character. 

H.  Clarke,  Fyfield,  Andover,  Hants^ 

GARDENER  (Under).— Used  to  kitchen  and 

flower  garden  ; age  35 ; married,  one  child  ; four 
years  and  three  months’  good  character. — Address  W.  P , 9, 
Lytton  Road,  New  Barnet.  

GARDENDER  (Under).— Age  22;  strong, 
active,  and  willing  ; total  abstainer;  24  years’  excel  - 
lent  character.— Address  G-  T.,  Skinner’s  Cottages,  Seven  - 
oaks,  Kent. 

GARDENER  (Under,  or  Second,  where  three 

or  four  are  kept).— Age  22  ; two  years’  good  character. 
—Apply  A.  S.  W.  G.,  14,  Upper  Killiper  Road,  Woolwich. 

JOURNEYMAN  in  the  Houses.  — Highest 

references ; age  21 ; total  abstainer  ; bothy  preferred, 
— Apply  R.  Thomas,  care  of  Mr.  R.  Crossling,  The  Nurseries, 
Penarth,  Glamorganshire. 

JOSEPH  LILY  WHITE,  Florist,  Spring  Grove, 

Kin<mton-on-Thames,  wishes  to  recommend  a young 
man  as  UNDER  GARDENER  or  IMPROVER  in  gentle- 
man's  garden  ; age  20 ; five  years’  charaoter . ^ 

JOURNEYMAN  (in  a good  Establishment).— 
Age  22 ; two  years  in  present  place. — F.  Trust,  The 
Gardens,  Brownsea  Island,  Poole,  Dorset. __ 

JOURNEYMAN  (age  24).  — H.  Aubertin, 
Bulwick  Park,  Wansford,  would  have  much  pleasure 
in  recommending  a young  man  ; 3^  years  iu  present  place  (iu 
the  Houses).— Address  as  above.  

RICHARD  SMITH  and  Co.  beg  to  announce 

that  they  are  constantly  receiving  applications  from 
Gardeners  seeking  Situations,  and  that  they  will  be  able  to 
supply  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  with  particulars,  So.— St. 
John's  Nurseries,  Worcester.  

SITUATION  WANTED,  by  young  man,  age 

2-4  as  JOURNEYMAN  in  the  houses  ; 11  years’ good 

character.— Address  D.  Fbrnch,  The  Gardens,  Haddou  Hill, 
Cbristchuroli,  Hants.  

WANTED,  by  a young  man,  ago  22,  a situ- 
ation as  FIRST  JOURNEYMAN,  or  Second  Gar- 
douer-  nine  years'  experience  ; two  years’  good  character. 
For  particulars  apply  II.  Blah  e,  The  Gardens,  Gumiersbnry 
House,  Acton,  W.  

WANTED,  a Situation  by  a strong  active 
young  MAN  in  good  gardous;  honsos  preferred ; 44 
yoars’  experience  ; age  19. — Apply  to  J.  Battram,  lbo  Oak- 
lands,  Belstead  Road,  Ipswioli.  

WANTED,  a Situation  as  GARDENER 

(Single-handed,  or  otherwise).— Thoroughly  ex- 
perienced in  all  brandies,  and  with  good  character  ; ago  30. 
— T.  Buown,  41,  Besson  Street,  New  Gross,  S.E. 

WANTED,  a Situation  as  GARDENER 

(Under,  or  Singlo-hftndod). — No  objeotiou  to  cow  or 
liony-chaiso  ; good  ebaraotor  J age  29:  pleawe  wagt  8. 

AddreaH  W.  Woods,  Bluntmm,  Sandy,  Bedfordshire. 

WANTED,  a Situation  as  GARDENER 

(Single-handed  or  where  ahoy  is  kept).  Age  23  years  ; 
experienced  in  all  branches;  good  references  ; single. 
Address  to  E.  B.,  Thong,  near  Gravesend,  Kent. 

ANTED,  a Situation  ns  PLAIN  GAR- 

V V I)EN Ell.  or  to  work  In  Market  Garden  or  Nm-orv  ; 
used  to  Nursery  Work ; married ; ago  27.— Adtlresi  W.  »•. 
Mrs.  Dummhr,  Uppertou,  Petwortti,  Sussex.  


w 


WANTED,  Situation  by  rospootable  young 
mull  as  IMPROVER  in  gentleman's  garden  highly 
rsoommended.— Ulitu,  Dolbury  Hall,  Graven  Arms,  Salop. 
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Suction  Saks  for  tbe  lEnauing  CHEeeft. 

Monday,  February  22.— Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Streot,  Covent  Garden  ; 

I, ilium  Auratum  from  Japan,  and  otlier  Bulbs. 

Tuesday,  February  23. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
07  and  08,  Cheapside;  Orchids  in  Flower. 

Tuesday,  February  23. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  Cranston's  Nursory, 
Hereford;  Nursery  Stock.  Two  days. 

Wednesday,  February  24. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden  ; 
Orchids, 

Wednesday  and  Saturday,  February  24  and  27. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden  ; Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Border  Plants,  Bulbs,  ifec 
Wednesday,  February  23. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
07  and  08,  Cheapside  ; Lilium  auratum,  Iris,  Roses,  Plants,  &c. 

Thursday,  February  25.— Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden  ; 
Orchids. 

Friday,  February  26. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67 
and  68,  Cheapside  ; Orchids. 

Friday,  February  26. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  the  Exotic  Nursery, 
Totting ; Herbaceous  Plants. 


THE  GARDEN  ORACLE  for  1886  is  on  the  same  plan  as  former  issues,  the  present 
being  the  twenty-eighth  publication  of  this  work.  It  contains  complete  lists  of  the 
New  Plants,  New  Flowers,  and  New  Fruits,  and  a Complete  List  of  the  New  Parliament. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. — Post  free  from  the  Office,  4,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  London  E.C., 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  One  Copy,  2$d. : 3 Months,  3s. : 6 Months,  6s.  : One 
Year,  Us.  6d.  (including  the  Christmas  Number).  To  America,  Australia,  Belgium, 
Canada,  Denmark,  Frauoe,  Germauy,  Holland,  India,  Italy,  Spain,  Sweden,  and 
Switzerland,  14s.  per  annum. 


^ICALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS.  — Five  lines  and 

under,  body  type,  2s.  6d. ; each  additional  line,  6d. ; half  a column,  £1  15s. ; a 
column,  £3 ; one  page,  £9. 

Advertisements  for  the  Current  Number  must  be  sent  not  later  than  Wednesday,  and 
for  Monthly  Parts  not  later  than  the  24th  of  each  Month,  addressed  to  the  Advertisement 
Office  of  the  Gardeners'  Magazitw,  148  and  149,  Aldersgate  Street,  London,  E.O. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  of  HORTICULTURAL  or  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES  and 
SHOWS  are  inserted  on  the  Leader  Page  at  Is.  per  line. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  OF  SITUATIONS  VACANT,  or  bom  persons  seeking  employ- 
ment, Is.  each  four  lines  (28  words),  and  3d.  per  line  after. 
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The  Sale  of  Produce  from  Private  Gardens  occasions  much 
unpleasant  comment  in  the  horticultural  world,  and  clashes  directly 
with  the  interests  of  a certain  class  of  commercial  cultivators.  No 
one  denies — or,  to  put  the  case  differently,  no  reasonable  person 
denies — the  right  of  a proprietor  to  do  as  he  pleases  with  his  own 
property  : if  he  offends  against  the  law  in  so  doing,  as  a matter  of 
course  those  who  are  aggrieved  have  at  command  a legai  remedy.  So 
long  as  the  owner  of  a garden  simply  transfers  the  produce  of  it  to  a 
market  of  any  kind,  taking  in  return  the  purchase-money,  none  can 
complain  of  the  proceeding.  But  if  it  happens  that  the  non-trader 
who  becomes  a trader  on  occasion,  or  while  professing  to  be  a non- 
trader is  a trader  always,  obtains  by  that  profession  of  non-trading 
advantages  which  the  commercial  cultivator  is  denied  by  the  normal 
action  of  the  law,  then  there  is  reason  for  complaint,  and  the  proper 
policy  of  the  commercial  cultivator  is  to  secure  before  the  law  an 
equality  of  conditions  tor  both  parties.  It  is  a fact  that  needs  not  to 
be  insisted  on  that  the  machinery  of  production  in  the  professedly 
non-trader  s garden  is  less  heavily  taxed  than  the  corresponding 
machinery  in  the  garden  of  the  man  who  is  confessedly  a commercial 
cultivator,  and  dependent  for  subsistence  on  the  produce  he  can 
place  in  the  market.  The  two  gardens  thus  brought  into  the  con- 
sideration  are  assessed  according  to  different  ideas : the  one  is  for 
enjoyment,  and  taxed  less  heavily  than  the  one  that  is  for  business. 
To  the  commercial  man  the  assessment  is  in  the  nature  of  an  esti- 
mate of  profits  for  the  concession  of  a licence  to  sell ; to  the  other 
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the  assessment  is  in  the  nature  of  an  estimate  of  value  for  licence  to 
enjoy.  Both  are  taxed  in  respect  of  actual  iucomo,  and  that  part  of 
the  question  wo  have  nothing  to  do  with.  When  the  man  who  in 
itlie  eye  of  the  law  and  in  the  judgment  of  assessment  commissioners 
s in  the  position  of  a non-trader,  enters  the  market  with  his  pro- 
duce, he  has  an  advantage  over  the  avowedly  commercial  cultivator 
in  tho  lower  scale  of  his  taxation ; and  therein  is  a grievance,  which 
is  in  no  degree  lessened  by  saying  the  non  trader  sells  only  his 
“ surplus  ” produce,  or  that  his  sales  are  accidents  of  an  occasional 
kind  only. 

The  first  step  towards  the  discovery  of  a remedy  seems  to  be  to 
represent  the  case  to  the  assessment  commissioners,  and  tho  move- 
ment thereto  must  be  purely  local  in  the  first  instance.  Perfection 
of  law  is  unknown ; abstract  justice  is  impossible  ; the  word  “prac- 
tical,” in  reference  to  taxation  and  all  other  details  of  government, 
means  the  adoption  of  the  best  means  at  command  to  secure  fair 
play,  and  the  avoidance  of  minute  questions  that  only  make  a fret 
and  can  never  be  disposed  of.  Proceeding  on  this  understanding,  it  is 
quite  within  the  domain  of  practical  politics  for  the  commercial  cul- 
tivators in  any  district  to  challenge  the  assessments  of  persons  who 
compete  with  them  in  the  markets  while  enjoying  the  advantage  of 
the  lesser  degree  of  taxation  that  relates  to  occupation  for  domestic 
as  distinct  from  commercial  purposes.  This,  so  far  as  we  know,  has 
never  been  done.  There  appears  to  be  wanted  a test  case  which 
might  govern  the  case  at  large,  and  serve  as  a possible  basis  for 
remedying  what,  for  the  present  purpose,  may  be  assumed  to  be  a 
defect  in  the  local  apportionment  of  the  burdens  of  taxation.  That 
the  proceeding  would  be  justified  by  events  may  at  least  be  believed, 
and  certainly  hoped  for ; and  while  that  conclusion  obtains  attention 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  ask  if  anything  can  be  said  on  the  other 
side. 

In  justification  of  discrepancies  of  assessment  we  have  nothing  to 
say.  The  man  who  should  pay  twenty  shillings  to  local  or  imperial 
taxation,  but  escapes  by  payment  of  eighteen  shillings,  has  virtually 
robbed  the  community  of  two  shillings,  and  the  community  has  the 
best  imaginable  right  to  see  that  he  pays  his  full  shot  in  future,  to 
say  nothing  of  arrears.  But  the  question  still  remains  whether  the 
non-trader  has  not  to  face  disadvantages  that  much  more  than 
counterbalance  his  gain  through  the  leniency  or  blindness  of 
assessors. 

The  commercial  cultivator,  generally  speaking,  can  beat  the  other 
at  every  point  of  practice — from  the  purchase  of  raw  material  in  the 
way  of  seeds,  bulbs,  and  the  like,  to  the  final  marketing  of  the  pro- 
duce. He  gives  his  whole  mind  to  the  business  ; he  is  skilled  in 
small  economies ; he  is  ready  with  ways  and  means  to  meet  emergen- 
cies ; he  is  alert  in  respect  of  values,  and  better  understands  the 
handling  of  every  subject  he  takes  in  hand,  for  the  amateur  com- 
petitor, however  shrewd  and  skilful,  has  his  attention  divided,  and 
the  man  has  not  been  seen  on  this  planet  who  could  divide  his  at- 
tention and  perfectly  succeed  in  all  things  alike.  Growing  for  the 
market  is  a curious  business,  whether  the  crop  be  early  radishes  or 
forced  flowers,  or  pines,  or  orchids,  or  grapes.  It  is  not  the  know- 
ledge of  twenty  or  ten  or  even  five  years  back  that  will  carry  a man 
through  : it  is  the  knowledge  of  the  day  and  the  hour ; and  that 
must  be  turned  to  account  by  vigilant  hands  and  keen  eyes,  and  the 
spirit  known  to  the  world  by  the  happy  phrase  “ pegging  away.” 

Nor  is  this  general  and  commanding  advantage  the  only  point 
worthy  of  attention.  It  must  be  remembered  as  somewhat  of  a set- 
off against  the  assumed  laxity  of  assessors  that  their  customary  rule 
is  to  assess  everywhere  as  high  as  possible ; and  of  late  years  this  has 
been  carried,  so  far  that  appeals  against  assessments  are  the  com- 
monest of  events  in  local  administration.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that 
wherever  and  whenever  a case  for  increased  assessment  can  be 
established,  the  authorities  will  be  found  willing  to  take  advantage 
of  it  in  the  public  interest ; for  the  life  of  their  work  consists  in 
squeezing  every  man  as  much  as  they  dare ; the  crying  out  against 
high  assessments  does  not  soon  alarm  them,  and  public  opinion  will 
sustain  them  in  this  course  so  long  as  they  keep  on  the  safer  side  of 
oppression  and  injustice. 

As  regards  the  larger  aspects  of  the  case  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  while  the  expenses  of  the  private  garden  are  necessarily 
higher  than  that  of  the  commercial  cultivator  when  tested  by  aggre- 
gate of  produce,  the  glass,  the  labour,  the  material  must  all  be  paid 
for ; there  can  be  no  cheating  of  necessity  in  respect  of  such  matters. 
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It  is  known  that  a certain  few  of  the  men  who  contribute  largely  to 
the  markets  of  what  they  call  “ surplus  ” produce  incur  heavy  ex- 
penses and  lose  by  every  transaction  that  comes  within  the  range  of 
business.  If  it  be  asked  why  they  maintain  large  establishments  in 
order  to  feed  the  markets  at  a loss,  we  confess  we  cannot  answer 
the  question.  We  could  tell  of  wealthy  men  who  own  acres  of  glass 
and  do  a considerable  amount  of  marketing  that  certainly  does  not 
“ pay  ” in  the  customary  sense  of  the  term;  but  if  the  returns  reduce 
the  aggregate  of  the  outgoings  and  enable  the  owner  to  roam  over 
a large  garden  and  see  pines  and  grapes  growing  in  quantities  far 
beyond  his  own  requirements,  there  can  be  no  reason  for  anyone 
to  complain  provided  only  the  taxation  takes  consideration  of  the 
circumstances.  In  one  sense,  however  unintended,  it  certainly 
does ; and  the  commercial  cultivator  may  properly  consider  how  he 
stands  in  comparison  with  the  amateur  competitor  in  respect  of 
house  tax,  servant  tax,  carriage  tax,  and  some  other  taxes. 


Great  Eastern  Railway  Company  has  offered  to  contribute  fifty 
guineas  per  annum  for  three  years  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
intended  Agricultural  Exhibition  in  Norfolk. 

The  Business  op  Raynbird,  Caldecott,  Bawtree,  and 
Dowling  is  formed  into  a Limited  Company;  capital  £50,000, in  5,000 
shares  of  £10  each.  The  offices  are  at  Basingstoke. 

R.H.S.  Provincial  Exhibition  at  Liverpool  will  be  held  in  the 
Botanic  Gardens  and  Wavertree  Park  from  June  29  to  July  5. 

Mr.  George  Easton,  formerly  gardener  at  Copt  Hall,  Hendon,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  gardens  of  W.  M.  Molyneux,  Esq.,  Losely  Park, 
Guildford. 

Edinburgh  International  Exhibition  will  be  opened  May  4 and 
closed  October  30.  It  is  “ hoped  ’’  that  the  Queen  will  personally 
inaugurate  the  show  on  May  4. 

Professor  E.  Morren’s  Discourse  on  vegetable  irritability  and 
the  movements  of  plants  has  been  published  by  F.  Hayez,  108,  Rue  de 
Louvain,  Brussels.  It  is  entitled  La  Sensibilite  el  la  Jkobilite  des 
Vegetaux. 

Tillandsia  umbellata,  figured  and  described  in  a recent  issue  of 
the  Revue  Horticole,  promises  to  prove  a most  desirable  addition  to  the 
biomeliads  in  cultivation.  It  is  similar  to  the  well-known  T.  Lindeni 
in  general  character,  and  the  flowers  are  of  a brilliant  blue. 

Farmers’  Co-operative  Cake  and  Meat  Company  has  for  its 
object  the  manufacture  of  feeding-cakes  for  cattle,  and  to  supply,  at 
first  hand,  “ the  nobility,  gentry,  private  families,  hotel  and  restau- 
rant-keepers,” with  meat,  poultry,  game,  eggs,  butter,  and  cheese.  The 
capital  is  £100,000,  in  20,000  shares  of  £5  each.  The  offices  are  at  62, 
Mark  Lane,  London. 

“ All  about  Blackberries  ” is  the  title  of  a small  treatise  by 
Yiccars  Collyer  and  A.  W.  Crews,  published  by  J.  Fleming  and  Co., 
Leicester.  It  professes  to  show  “ how  to  obtain  a comfortable  living 
simply  by  growing  blackberries,”  which  we  hope  and  believe  is  actually 
being  done  by  Yiccars  Collyer  and  Co. — although  a little  differently, 
perhaps,  to  the  plan  recommended. 

Catasetum  tubulare,  which  is  remarkable  for  the  similarity  of  its 
flowers  to  the  open  mouth  of  a snake,  was  exhibited  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Scientific  Committe  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  The 
two  antenna;' closely  resemble  the  fangs  ; while  a thick  tongue-like 
elevation  extending  down  the  labellum  assists  to  make  the  likeness 
more  complete. 

Narcissus  Committee  held  a meeting  at  South  Kensington  on  the 
9th  inst.,  when  it  was  decided  to  continue  the  work  ol  correcting  and 
ratifying  nomenclature,  and  to  hold  conferences  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  the  culture  of  daffodils,  and  bringing  collections  together. 
Three  conferences  will  be  held  during  the  ensuing  spring,  the  dates 
being  March  23  and  April  13  and  27. 

A Catalogue  of  Chrysanthemums  has  long  been  wanted,  and 
the  publication  of  several  such  has  rather  augmented  than  satisfied  the 
want,  for  the  simple  reason  of  the  inaccuracies  by  which  they  are 
severally  prejudiced.  Could  we  have  found  a trustworthy  catalogue 
we  should  have  spared  the  devotion  of  any  part  of  our  much-crowded 
pages  to  such  a purpose.  But  we  felt  bound  to  take  up  this  business 
and  carry  it  through  in  the  best  manner  possible.  It  is  our  singular 
good  fortune  to  have  secured  the  able  assistance  of  Mr.  C.  Harman 
Payne,  who  will  at  once  present  our  readers  with  a correct  catalogue 
of  the  Continental  chrysanthemums.  This  will  be  followed  by  a cata- 
logue of  English. raised  varieties. 

Leaves  and  Dew. — At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Mr.  Smee  read  a very 
interesting  communication  on  some  observations  I10  had  made  during 
the  summer  of  188b  on  the  relative  amount  of  dew  deposited  on  leaves 
°f  different  plants.  The  observations  extended  over  nineteen  consecu- 
tive days,  and  were  made  at  nine  a.m.  and  seven  p.m.,  the  subjects 
selected  for  examination  being  the  Quince,  Mulberry,  Syringa,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Peach,  Rose,  Evening  Primrose,  aud  Dahlia.  Itappoarod 
ti'om  the  observations  that  the  quince  and  mulberry  are  always  the  last 
to  be  coated  with  dew,  and  tire  never  wot  at  any  time.  Dahlias  and 
Brussels  sprouts  bocorno  coated  with  dew  Sooner  than  any  other  plant. 
Whilst  in  the  former  drops  of  dew  hang  from  the  points  of  the  leaves, 
the  leaves  of  the  peach,  rose,  and  evening  primrose  are  never  so  wet 
u : the  dahlia,  but  always  have  more  moisture  deposited  on  them  than 
those  of  the  quince  and  mulberry. 


Tunbridge  Wells  Chrysanthemum  Society  will  hold  its  annual 
exhibition  November  11  and  12. 

Registration  of  Plumbers  by  the  Plumbers’  Company  will  be 
commenced  on  the  1st  of  March  at  the  Guildhall  of  the  City  of  London. 
This  proceeding  is  likely  to  prove  of  great  advantage,  and  probably 
in  all  the  great  towns  something  similar  will  be  attempted.  The 
plumber  carries  in  his  hand  the  plumb-line  of  sanitation,  and  when 
incompetent,  or  wanting  in  sense  of  responsibility,  may  become  a 
powerful,  and  pei’haps  secret,  enemy  of  life  and  property. 

Substitute  for  Hops. — Arrangements  are  being  made  to  hold  a 
conference  of  hop-growers  at  Maidstone,  at  which  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  devise  an  analytical  test  to  discover  what  substitutes  for  hop3 
are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  beer.  A similar  attempt  was  made 
about  seven  years  ago,  but  failed  for  want  of  co-operation.  When  the 
substitute  for  hops  is  discovered  beer  will  go  out  of  fashion.  The 
adoption  of  substitutes  for  barley  has  reduced  the  consumption  of 
(so-called)  malt  liquors. 

York  Floral  Fete. — The  committee  are  evidently  determined  to 
maintain  the  high  character  of  the  horticultural  gatherings  at  York;  for 
the  schedule  of  prizes  offered  for  competition  at  the  exhibition  to  be 
held  June  23,  24,  and  25  is  even  more  liberal  than  in  any  previous  year. 
Prizes  of  £20,  £14,  and  £8,  are  offered  for  sixteen  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  of  £12,  £8,  and  £5,  for  twelve  orchids,  and  for  twelve  pelar- 
goniums ; and  in  the  several  classes  provided  for  roses  the  prizes  amount 
in  the  agregate  to  £108. 

The  Weather  continues  seasonable,  and  is  therefore  unpleasant. 
The  change  anticipated  in  the  note  published  February  5 was  of  a quiet 
nature,  but  useful  as  a temporary  relief  from  the  mixture  of  frost  and 
fog  of  which  we  have  had  so  much.  The  frost  broke  up  on  the  10th, 
when  the  maximum  temperature  at  the  Meteorological  Office  in  London 
was  34  Fahr.  On  the  11th  the  thermometer  rose  to  38  ; the  12th,  44  ; 
the  13th,  46 ; the  14th,  43.  Then  winter  returned  with  leaden  skies 
and  a temperature  near  the  freezing  point.  At  the  time  of  writing  the 
barometer  is  steady,  and  the  wind  easterly.  It  is  a season  for  rain, 
show,  and  wind ; but  the  prospect  does  not  include  any  special  horrors, 
and  improving  conditions  may  be  looked  for. 


“ DARLINGTON  ” FRUIT  WALL  COYER; 

Under  the  above  designation  Messrs.  W.  Richardson  and  Co.,  of 
Darlington,  have  brought  out  a new  and  exceedingly  cheap  glass  pro- 
tector for  fruit  walls,  and,  indeed,  for  walls  generally,  not  a few  of  the 
ornamental  wall  trees  being  as  much  entitled  to  protection  as  the  fruit 
trees.  For  a large  proportion  of  English  gardens  such  a contrivance 
settles  at  ho  great  cost  a very  vitai  question  in  fruit  culture,  for  the 
vital  question  everywhere  is  howto  carry  the  trees  safely  through  the 
season  of  flowering,  while,  perhaps,  east  winds  prevail  with  occasional 
snow  showers  and  frequent  attacks  of  frost.  We  thoroughly  approve 
of  Messrs.  Richardson’s  method,  having  had  similar  wall  protectors  in 
use  during  many  yen's  with  siugular  advantage,  though  costing  three 
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or  four  times  the  rate  charged  by  Messrs.  Richardson,  who  have  the 
advantage  of  spreading  first  cost  over  a large  surface,  machinery  being 
the  mainstay  of  the  undertaking  as  regards  the  price.  All  protectors 
for  wall  trees  must  agree  in  allowing  the  cultivator  control  in  respect  of 
shutting  close  against  a storm  and  admitting  air  freely  on  the  mild, 
breezy  mornings,  when  the  pollen  is  plentiful  and  healthy  and  the  tem- 
perature favourable  to  “ setting.”  The  admirable  proteetors  in  use  nt 
Sion  by  Mr.  Woodbridge,  described  in  our  issue  for  Juno  3,  1876, 
are  on  precisely  the  same  principle,  but  curtains  take  the  place  of  glass, 
and  hence  greater  vigilanoe  is  required  in  the  management.  It  will 
always  pay  to  protoct.  fruit  walls  except  in  the  few  fortunate  places 
whore  tile  spring  frosts  make  no  difference  to  the  crop. 


"AHIMPLE  FACT  ABOUT  KKATINU’h  COUGH  LOZENGES.— A lt  tliroMRhout  tie* 
world,  ill  fitly  rountry  that  oiiti  1)0  hamnit,  you  will  find  thorn  largely  sold.  Thoro  U abso- 
lutely ho  ro lowly  that  in  wo  Hpoody  in  giving  roliof.  mo  oorlnlti  to  euro,  and  yofc  tho  mo  -t 
dollouto  can  take  thorn.  Ono  lozougo  givofl  oaso.  Hold  in  Ida  1.  fciud. — [ Anvr.Jj 
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CONSERVATORY  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

Conservatory  should  bo  kept  warm  enough  to  provont  flowering  and 
other  plants  brought  from  the  stove  and  forcing-pit  ’receiving  a check.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  tomperaturo  must  not  bo  maintained  so  high  as  to  force 
the  permanent  occupants  into  growth.  Camellias  will  require  liberal  supplies- 
of  water  at  the  roots  for  somo  time  henoe,  and  specimens  that  are  growing  out 
of  shape  should  have  a fow  of  tho  shoots  cut  back  as  soon  as  they  are  going 
out  of  flower,  but  systematic  pruning  of  those  shrubs  must  not  Toe  adopted, 
for  it  is  not  only  unnecessary  but  decidedly  injurious.  This  is  a good  time 
for  transplanting  any  specimen  plants  in  the  borders,  for  when  moved  at  this 
season  of  the  year  they  seldom  receive  any  check,  provided  the  work  is  done 
expeditiously  and  with  a fair  amount  of  care. 

Greenhouse  must  be  ventilated  freoly  when  the  weather  is  favourable,  as 
both  soft  and  hard  wooded  plants  must  enjoy  a free  circulation  about  them 
when  there  is  no  risk  of  their  being  exposed  to  cold  winds.  The  various 
plants  that  have  aplaoe  in  the  structure  will  require  increased  supplies  of  water 
as  the  days  lengthen  and  the  sun  acquires  power,  but  the  watering  must  not 
be  overdone. 

Plants  in  Flower  in  the  conservatory  and  greenhouse  comprise  Chorozema 
Hava,  scandens,  varia,  and  spectabilis  ; Acacia  armata,  spectabilis,  rotundifolia, 
dealbata ; Boronia  pinnata,  latifolia  ; Hovea  purpurea  ; Callistemon  rigidum, 
speciosum,  semperHorens  ; Bossiaja  ovata,  tenuicaulis,  cordifolia  ; double- 
flowering plum,  peach,  and  cherry;  camellias,  azaleas,  Hibbertia  flexuosa, 
Cytisus  of  various  kinds  ; also  primulas,  cinerarias,  cyclamens,  and  pelar- 
goniums. 

FORCING  AND  ORCHARD  HOUSES. 

Cherries  in  the  forcing-house  will  probably  have  black  or  green  fly.  A 
dry  heat  will  always  fill  cherry  trees  with  fly ; therefore  syringe  freely  except 
when  they  are  in  bloom,  and  give  air  in  plenty  at  all  reasonable  and  seasonable 
opportunities.  Hand  picking  is  the  only  way  to  deal  with  caterpillars  ; every 
curled  leaf  should  be  examined,  and  the  worm  removed  and  killed  without 
injury  to  the  leaf. 

Peach  and  Nectarine  Treks  In  the'early  house  will  now  need  training  in 
and  disbudding.  Secure  wood  where  wanted,  and  suppress  that  which  is 
superfluous.  Keep  the  borders  moderately  moist  only  until  stoning  is  com- 
pleted, and  then  commence  to  thin  the  crop  by  degrees. 

Pines. — Succession  plants  will  now  be  in  the  mood  to  grow  freely.  Fruiting 
plants  will  require  a liberal  top  heat  and  plenty  of  water,  and  as  much  air  as 
can  be  given  safely  to  assist  the  colouring. 

Strawberries  swelling  their  fruit  must  be  well  supplied  by  means  of  liquid 
manure.  Strawberries  showing  colour  now  will  acquire  an  admirable  flavour 
with  the  aid  of  sunshine,  and  the  more  so  if  they  have  plenty  of  air.  Keep 
them  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  and  take  care  that  they  are  well  fed.  If 
they  get  quite  dry  at  the  root  the  crop  will  be  anything  but  satisfactory. 

Vinery. — Vines  that  are  in  a poor  condition  should  be  allowed  to  carry 
nearly  all  the  wood  they  make,  or  at  least  only  those  laterals  should  be  removed 
that  have  no  chance  of  a due  share  of  daylight.  Cultivators  often  forget  that 
when  a tree  is  allowed  to  make  a free  head  it  will  at  the  same  time  make  a 
free  root;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  check  the  growth  above  ground  by 
pruning  and  pinching,  the  growth  below  ground  will  be  equally  retarded  and 
restrained.  Vines  with  swelling  bunches  must  have  every  needful  care,  and 
especially  as  to  the  thinning  of  the  bunches — a matter  in  which  every  grape 
grower  should  seek  to  become  dexterous.  For  these  the  day  heat  may  be  70 
to  85  deg.,  night  55  to  60  deg. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE  GROUNDS. 

Bedding  Plants  may  be  multiplied  to  any  extent  with  the  help  of  a good 
hotbed  and  the  necessary  plants  to  begin  with.  To  secure  a supply  of  cuttings, 
place  the  plants  from  which  they  are  to  be  obtained  in  a genial  and  rather 
moist  atmosphere — say,  in  a frame  placed  upon  a bed  of  fermenting  materials, 
in  a nice  sweet  condition,  or  if  it  is  placed  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  stove  it 
will  soon  throw  out  a number  of  small  shoots.  When  these  shoots  are  an  inch 
long  they  may  be  slipped  off  with  what  is  termed  a “ heel  ” — that  is,  removed 
by  separating  them  at  the  point  where  they  are  articulated  to  the  stem,  or  they 
may  be  cut  through  with  a sharp  knife.  These  soft  shoots  only  require  to  have 
one  or  two  leaves  removed,  so  as  to  make  a bare  space  sufficient  to  allow  of 
their  being  planted  firmly,  and  they  are  ready  for  insertion. 

The  simplest  and  surest  way  of  dealing  with  them  is  to  dibble  them  firmly 
into  pans  filled  with  silver  sand,  placing  them  close  together,  and  then  place 
the  pans  on  the  hotbed,  and  shut  them  up  close.  If  the  heat  is  about  60 deg., 
and  never  exceeds  70  deg.,  every  one  of  those  little  cuttings  will  make  roots. 
When  the  points  of  the  cuttings  assume  a lively  green  bus  you  may  be  sure 
they  have  formed  their  roots  and  are  about  to  grow.  Let  them  grow  a short 
time  before  disturbing  them,  and  then  remove  them  carefully  so  as  not  to 
injure  the  delicate  roots,  and  put  them  singly  into  thumb-pots,  or  pot  them 
three  or  four  together  in  six-inch  pots,  using  for  the  purpose  fine,  light,  rich 
soil.  A mixture  of  equal  parts  mellow  loam,  very  old  hotbed  manure,  leaf- 
mould,  and  silver  sand,  well  broken  up  together,  will  do  admirably  for  nearly 
every  kind  of  greenhouse  plant  at  the  first  potting — certainly  for  all  kinds  of 
bedders. 

Hardy  Plants  in  Flower  comprise,  in  warm,  sheltered  situations, 
Aubrietia  deltoidea,  Sisyrinchium  grandiflorum,  Hepatica  angulosa,  Saxifraga 
cordifolia,  Adonis  vernalis,  Pulmonaria  rosea,  Draba  azoides,  Viola  odorata, 
Viola  collina,  Fumariacava,  Ranunculus  ficaria,  Potentilla  fragaria,  Anemone 
pulsatilla,  snowdrops,  crocuses,  and  Narcissus  nanus. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  FRAME  GROUND. 

Cucumbers.  Where  the  growth  proceeds  freely,  woodlice  will  proceed 
freely  too.  Make  them  proceed  more  freely  than  they  intended  by  watering 
round  next  the  woodwork  with  boiling  water — provided,  of  course,  that  the 
roots  have  not  extended  to  the  sides  of  the  frames.  If  this  is  done  occasionally 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  it  will  prove  an  effectual  settler.  Plants  fruiting 
to  be  kept  well  fed,  and  the  temperature  steady.  If  any  need  for  linings, 
let  there  be  no  delay  in  applying  them,  for  if  the  roots  are  a few  degrees  too 
cold  to  sustain  the  demands  upon  them  the  fruit  will  be  lost.  Always  supply 
the  roots  with  tepid  water.  The  simplest  way  of  obtaining  it  is  to  keep  a 
shallow  can  or  pan  in  the  frame  and  fill  it  as  needful.  If  any  sun  heat,  shut 
up  at  80  deg.  or  85  deg. 

Kitchen  Garden  W ork  should  be  pushed  on  as  fast  as  possible  when  the 


weather  is  open,  so  as  to  have  the  ground  in  readiness  for  tho  reception  of  th  0 
general  main  crop  of  vegetables  which  will  have  to  be  sown  or  planted  early 
next  month.  Land  ridged  up  to  the  frost  will  be  mellow  and  fertile,  and 
ground  laid  up  in  ridges  in  the  autumn  should  soon  be  levelled  down.  Ah 
ample  notes  on  outdoor  work  have  been  given  during  the  past  few  weeks, 
reference  may  bo  mado  to  them,  and  arrears  must  bo  mado  good  by  extra 
activity. 

Edible  and  Ornamental  Gourds  are  now  frequently  grown  in  collections 
and  add  very  much  to  tho  intorest  of  the  kitchen  garden,  while  a fow  of  the 
smaller  growing  kinds  are  invaluable  for  decorating  trellises,  arbours,  summer- 
houses, &c.  As  to  the  use  of  gourds,  it  is  well  know  that  most  of  them  may 
bo  boiled  when  young  in  the  same  way  as  the  common  vegetable  marrow. 
The  common  pumpkin  of  the  cottage  gardens,  cut  when  as  large  as  a good-sized 
turnip,  and  boiled,  is  exceedingly  good,  although  not  equal  to  the  small  fruit  of 
the  best  vegetable  marrows.  If  the  seeds  are  sown  in  the  open  ground  on 
small  hillocks  on  the  1st  of  May  a good  crop  of  fruit  may  be  expected ; in  fact, 
all  the  gourds  may  be  grown  by  this  simple  method.  But  it  is  much  better 
to  sow  on  a gentle  hotbed  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  have  all  the  plants 
potted  in  good  time,  and  plant  out  early  in  May  on  beds  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose and  raised  a little  above  the  general  level,  both  to  catch  the  earliest  rays 
of  the  sun  and  to  throw  off  excess  of  water  during  heavy  rains. 

Vegetables  in  Season  include  Brussels  Sprouts,  Cottager’s  Kale,  Beet, 
Broccolis,  Celery,  Endive,  Leeks,  Lettuce,  Onions,  Jerusalem  Artichokes, 
Salsify,  Scorzonera,  Spinach,  and  Turnips.  From  the  forciDg-pitand  mushroom 
house  may  be  obtained  Asparagus,  French  Beans,  Mushrooms,  new  Potatoes, 
Seakale,  Small  Salading,  Rhubard,  and  Tomatoes. 


splits  to  <&tum 

Lachenaias. — W.  W.  — When  in  full  growth  the  plants  must  receive  an 
abundant  supply  of  water.  They  may  after  the  end  of  this  month  have  their 
pots  stood  in  saucers  containing  water. 

E.  T. — You  must  either  remove  the  astilbes  from  the  water-pans  or  give 
them  a little  more  heat.  We  have  seen  thousands  lately  doing  well  in  70  deg. 
to  80  deg. 

Chrysanthemums . — F.  S.  H. — Your  chrysanthemums  are  badly  mildewed  ; 
they  are  too  cold  and  too  damp.  They  will  grow  out  of  it  as  the  weather 
improves,  but  it  may  help  them  to  dust  the  foliage  delicately  with  flowers  of 
sulphur,  which  any  drysalter  or  druggist  can  supply. 

Rhubarb. — P.  B. — It  is  not  a very  uncommon  occurrence  for  rhubarb  roots 
to  decay  in  the  same  way  as  the  specimen  received  when  they  attain  a great 
age,  especially  when  the  soil  is  naturally  wet  and  cold.  But  in  your  case  the 
decay  is  due  more  to  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  soil  than  to  the  age 
of  the  roots,  and  probably  an  improvement  in  the  drainage  would  prevent 
further  losses. 

Names  of  Plants. — W.  W.  and  J.  S. — 1,  a bromeliad  that  cannot  be  named 
without  flowers ; 2,  Saxifraga  (Megasea)  ligulata ; 3,  Loquat,  Eriobotrya 
japonica;  4,  Sempervivum  Youngeanum ; 5,  Eryngium  Lassenauxi ; 6, 
cannot  be  named  from  the  leaf  alone ; 7,  Gymnogramma  calomelanos  ; 8, 
Polypodium  (Phymatodes)  Billardieri ; 9,  Aspidium  (Cyrtomium)  Fortunei ; 
10,  Lomaria  alpina. 

Propagating  Dracaenas. — H.  W. — The  dractenas  with  coloured  leafage  can 
be  readily  propagated,  and  this  is  a most  suitable  time  for  commencing  the 
work  of  increasing  the  stock.  Select  for  propagating  purposes  those  plants  of 
the  several  kinds  that  have  lost  their  lower  leaves  and  are  becoming  unsightly. 
Cut  them  down  to  within  five  or  six  inches  of  the  surface,  and  then  remove 
all  the  leaves  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four  at  the  top.  The  top  should 
then  be  taken  off,  just  below  the  base  of  the  lowest  of  the  remaining  leaves,  and 
be  inserted  in  a three-inch  pot.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  stem  is  then  to 
be  cut  into  lengths  of  about  two-and-a-half  inches,  which  are  to  be  inserted 
singly  in  small  sixties,  or  several  together  in  five-inch  pots,  or  in  pans,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  cuttings  of  each  kind.  The  portion  of  stem  remaining 
when  the  plants  are  headed  back  will  soon  break  ; and  if  the  young  shoots  are 
taken  off  when  about  two  inches  in  length,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  buds  will 
start.  It  ie  advisable  to  take  them  off  with  a small  slice  of  the  bark  to  secure 
a firm  base.  A mixture  consisting  of  peat,  leaf-mould,  and  silver  sand,  should 
be  used,  and  the  pots,  if  it  be  practicable,  be  plunged  in  a brisk  hotbed. 

Pitcairn. — W.  Holmes  inquires  if  the  breadfruit  is  indigenous  to  Pitcairn. 
The  natural  range  of  the  tree  is  described  as  strictly  tropical,  and  its  occurrence 
in  Pitcairn,  as  noticed  in  the  interesting  paper  in  Christmas  number  of 
G.M.,  suggests  an  occupation  of  that  island  long  anterior  to  the  mutiny  of  the 
Bounty.  In  reply  to  this  question  we  have  been  favoured  with  the  following 
note  from  the  author  of  the  paper : Tho  Breadfruit  (Artocarpus  incisa)  is  thought 
by  botanists  not  to  be  indigenous  to  Pitcairn,  as  it  has  never  been  found  any- 
where else  so  far  south.  It  is  confined  to  one  locality,  and  will  not  grow  on 
other  parts  of  the  island.  It  was  evidently  planted  by  the  former  inhabitants, 
who  were  probably  Tahitians.  This  remarkably  ornamental  tree  is  sometimes 
40  feet  high,  with  glossy  green  leaves  from  two  to  three  feet  long,  deeply 
indented.  It  begins  to  yield  at  five  years  old,  and  goes  on  bearing  for  fifty 
years,  the  fruit  ripening  for  eight  months  in  succession.  These  “ penny 
loaves,”  as  Captain  Dampier  calls  them,  are  green  at  first,  changing  when  ripe 
to  a golden  yellow,  rather  larger  than  a cocoanut,  and  rounder.  They  begin  to 
ripen  in  October.  The  eatable  part  is  between  the  skin  and  the  core,  and  is  a 
soft  white  pulp,  slightly  sweet,  and  very  nutritious,  It  is  always  roasted  by 
the  natives,  and  is  best  when  cooked  directly  it  is  gathered,  but  can  be  kept 
for  several  months.  A large  tree  will  yield  several  hundreds  of  these  fruits, 
which  grow  singly  or  in  clusters  of  two  or  three,  attached  to  the  branches  by 
thick  short  stalks.  In  the  library  of  the  museum  at  the  Botanic  Gardens, 
Regent’s  Park,  there  is  an  oil-painting  of  the  leaves  and  fruit,  which  gives  a 
very  good  idea  of  the  character  of  the  tree.  Attempts  to  introduce  this 
marvellous  plant  into  our  greenhouses  have  not  hitherto  been  very  successful. 


TRUTH  is  TRUTH  till  time  shall  end.— The  Queen  of  domestic  drinks  is  Pure  Tea  ; it  ' 
is  better  adapted  to  satisfy  the  craving  of  the  human  race,  under  all  conditions,  than  any 
other  beverage ; hut  one  alarming  danger  to  the  consumer  is  ever  present  : Tea  in  an 
adulterated  form,  painted  or  “ faced  " with  mineral  powder  to  give  an  unreal  value,  is  com- 
monly sold  in  this  country.  In  health  and  in  sickness  HORNIMAN’S  PURE  TEA  is  always 
preferred  because  it  is  what  it  professes — a very  strong,  rich,  delicious,  and  absolutely 
o-enuine  article ; supplied  at  London  fixed  prices  by  Agents  who  are  constantly  receiving 
fresh  supplies  from  London.  See  list  of  Local  Agents  (Chemists,  &c.),  in  all  papers,  and  at 
Railway  Stations,— (Advt. 
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PAYMENT  OF  JUDGES’  FEES. 

About  this  time  last  yeai  you  favoured  me  by  publishing  a communication 
of  mine,  in  which  I compla  ned  of  the  want  of  courtesy  on  the  part  of  managers 
of  flower  shows  towards  those  whom  they  invited  to  act  as  judges.  It  is  not 
my  intention  in  this  note  to  again  open  the  question  of  treatment.  But  I wish 
to  mention  the  fact  that  I have  now  received  my  fee  (a  guinea)  for  acting  as 
a censor  at  a show  held  just  three  months  ago.  However,  let  me  say  I was  a 
day  and  a-half  away  from  home,  as  I could  not  otherwise  reach  the 
place  of  the  show  early  enough  in  the  morning.  I had,  therefore,  to  stay  at 
an  hotel  for  the  night,  and,  as  most  of  your  readers  know  what  that  means — a 
considerable  outlay — I will  only  add  that  I have  now  determined  to  wash  my 
hands  of  the  whole  busines  of  judging;  for  I cannot  afford  to  lay  out  my 
money  on  travelling  and  hotel  expenses,  and  then  wait  three  moaths  before  it 
is  refunded.  A Judge. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

In  the  able  article  on  the  annual  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.,  page  87,  are  these 
words  : “ ‘ The  revolution  ’ of  years  gone  by  was  ths  result  of  a surrender 
of  the  Council  to  extravagant  demands  made  by  her  Majesty’s  Commissioners.” 
I agree  with  you  that  there  is  now  a prospect  of  the  society  being  put  in  a 
sounder  position  than  its  present  one,  and  think  that,  while  considering  the 
prospects  of  its  future,  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  no  mistake  as  to 
its  past.  At  the  time  of  “ the  revolution,”  her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  were 
in  a very  difficult  position.  The  only  hope  of  their  exhibition  being  successful 
was  in  getting  readier  access  to  all  its  paits,  and  the  only  way  to  get  this 
was  through  the  gardens,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  society.  Her  Majesty’s 
Commissioners,  through  their  secretary.  General  Scott,  made  what  I for  cne 
thought  a high  bid.  They  offered  to  take  over  the  society’s  share  of  the 
debenture  debt,  to  free  it  from  paying  rent,  and  to  give  what  was  estimated 
to  amount  to  £1,000  a-year.  The  Council  was  then  a strong  one  ; they  wished 
to  accept  the  offer,  but  a section  of  the  “ horticultural  party,”  combined 
with  a section  of  the  Kensingtonians,  led  by  Sir  Alfred  Slade,  induced  a 
majority  of  the  meeting  to  refuse  it.  The  Council  adjourned  the  meeting  for 
a fortnight,  and  stated  that  they  felt  so  strongly  the  advantages  of  the  pro- 
posal, that  if  it  was  not  carried  they  would  resign  office.  Mr.  Rucker  and  I 
had  just  retired  from  the  Council  under  the  seniority  rule  ; but  I was  behind 
the  eitenes,  had  friends  on  both  sides,  knew  that  all  was  genuine,  and  did  my 
best  to  clear  away  doubts,  but  in  vain.  The  adjourned  meeting  refused  to 
accept  her  Majesty’s  Commissioners’  offer,  and  the  Council  retired.  I need 
not  discuss  the  dissensions  which  arose  among  its  successors,  but  must  say  that 
I think  a golden  opportunity  was  lost, and  that  in  the  most  uncomfortable  way, 
through  misconception,  and  the  society  had  afterwards  to  clear  itself  from  any 
responsibility  as  to  its  share  of  the  debentures  by  means  of  an  expensive 
law-suit.  George  F.  Wilson. 

Heatherbank,  Weybridge  Heath,  Feb.  13,  1886. 

You  compare  the  recent  meeting  with  that  of  the  year  1871,  and  all  will 
agree  that  there  is  a difference.  But  there  is  a difference  of  another  kind  to 
that  suggested  by  you.  The  horticulturists  in  the  year  of  revolution  were 
divided  : now  they  are  united.  When  we  lost  the  South  Kensington  element  we 
knew  our  numbers  were  greatly  reduced  ; but  our  gain  corresponded  to  our 
loss,  for  we  became  once  more  a society  of  horticulturists.  Were  a champion 
of  discontent  to  arise  now,  no  matter  whether  named  Slade  or  Godson,  he 
would  have  no  following;  but  in  1871,  the  following  into  the  wrong  lobby  com- 
prised many  horticulturists  who  might  have  done  better  by  saving  the 
Council.  The  society  has  paid  a heavy  penalty  for  becoming  associated  with 
South  Kensington.  Now  let  us  look  at  the  future,  and  take  note  of  the 
fact  that  with  unity  we  now  have  deadness,  whereas  with  disunity  in  the 
year  of  revolution  we  had  life  and  plenty  of  it.  We  want  now  life  without 
strife,  interest  without  conflict,  a competition  of  spirits  for  the  advancement 
of  the  society  in  the  field  of  horticulture — not  of  illuminated  fountains,  or  tea 
houses,  or  classical  music.  And  how  may  we  quicken  the  life  that  now 
appears  dormant  ? By  the  old  remedy  for  all  stagnation — popularize  the 
representation  ! The  Council  may  be  described,  in  the  words  of  our  editor,  as 
“ self-elected.”  It  is  true  the  Fellows  have  to  approve,  but  they  do  not 
have  to  choose.  What  we  want  is  that  the  Fellows  should  nominate,  and 
this  could  be  done  without  denying  to  the  Council  the  exercise  of  discretion 
up  to  a certain  point.  I call  upon  the  wise  ones  to  frame  a scheme  by  which 
the  Fellows  shall  be  represented  without  detriment  to  the  dignity  of  the 
governing  body.  An  old  F.R.H.S. 


LIVERPOOL  SHOW  OF  Il.H.S. 

If  you  will  permit  me  to  do  so,  I should  like  to  suggest  that  if  the  R.H.S. 
intends  holding  an  exhibition  at  Liverpool  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  sum- 
mer, steps  should  be  at  once  taken  to  determine  the  dates,  and  prepare  the 
schedule  I am  not  quite  sure  that  it  would  not  have  been  better  for  the 
society  to  have  deferred  its  visit  to  Liverpool  for  the  present,  as  the  great 
shipping  exhibition  which  is  to  be  held  in  the  city  this  year  must  necessarily 
absorb  much  of  the  energy  of  the  citizens,  that  would  otherwise  bo  devoted  to 
the  gathering  of  the  R.H.S.  The  authorities  at  Liverpool,  and  the  governing 
body  of  the  R.H.S  evidently  consider  that  the  holding  of  a horticultural  exhi- 
bition at  the  same  time  as  the  one  devoted  to  shipping,  will  be  an  advantage 
to  both  ; or,  at  all  events,  that  the  former  will  gain  by  there  being  other 
attractions  to  draw  the  people  to  Liverpool.  It  may  do  so  ; and  as  the  Mayor 
and  Corporation  of  Liverpool  have  a better  opportunity  than  I have  for 
arriving  at  correct  conclusions  on  this  point,  I shall  not  pretend  to  question 
vhe  expediency  or  otherwise  of  holding  the  show  this  year.  But  it  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten  that  the  provincial  exhibitions  of  the  R.H.S.  wero  attonded  with 
but  little  success  bo  long  as  they  wero  held  in  conjunction  with  the  shows  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society.  Tho  object  I have  in  view  in  writing  is  not  to 
question  the  judgment  of  those  coneorned  in  holding  a show  at  Liverpool  this 
year,  but  to  urge  upon  them  tho  importance  of  determining  upon  the  plan  of 
action  at  once,  to  give  cultivators  plenty  of  time  to  make  their  preparations 
for  taking  part  in  tho  competition  for  the  prizes. 

The  Birmingham  exhibition  in  1872  was  tho  most  successful  of  all  tho 
shows  the  society  has  held  in  tho  provinces,  although  the  wonther  was  very 
unfavourable  during  tho  greater  part  of  tho  time  it  was  opon.  Much  of  this 
success  was  undoubtedly  duo  to  the  action  of  tho  momhors  of  Council  who  took 
an  active  part  in  carrying  out  the  arrangements,  and  to  tho  ability  evinood  by 


the  local  committee.  But  I am  fully  persuaded  that  the  chief  cause  of  success 
was  the  length  of  time  allowed  for  making  the  necessary  arrangements.  The 
exhibition  was  decided  on  in  the  autumn  of  the  previous  year,  and  the  local  com- 
mittee was  formed  and  in  full  work  by  the  middle  of  January.  There  was, 
therefore,  plenty  of  time  for  rousing  the  enthusiasm  of  the  residents  in  the 
town  and  district,  and  obtaining  from  them  substantial  aid  in  the  form  of 
contributions  to  the  prize  fund.  But  we  are  now  rapidly  approaching  the  end 
of  February,  and  nothing  appears  to  have  yet  been  done  beyond  the  acceptance 
of  the  offer  of  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Liverpool  of  the  use  of  the 
Botanic  Gardens  and  the  adjoining  park  for  the  purposes  of  the  exhibition. 
We  have  not  heard  anything  about  the  formation  of  a local  committee,  or  a 
guarantee  fund.  Neither  does  any  active  steps  appear  to  have  been  taken  in 
obtaining  special  prizes  for  supplementing  those  to  be  offered  by  the  society. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  something  should  be  done  in  these  matters  ; for  if  the 
society  has  to  provide  the  whole  of  the  prize  money,  and  bear  the  heavy 
expenses  incidental  to  the  exhibition,  the  surplus,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  be 
very  small,  even  if  the  weather  and  other  circumstances  are  highly  favourable. 
There  is  no  cause  to  fear  that  the  exhibition  will  be  otherwise  than  satis- 
factory, provided  the  prizes  are  fairly  liberal,  because  the  cultivators  of  the 
district  are  well  able  to  produce  unaided  an  exhibition  of  large  extent  and 
high  quality,  of  which  the  annual  gatherings  of  the  Liverpool  Horticultural 
Association  afford  such  a good  proof. 

With  reference  to  the  dates  most  suitable  for  holding  the  show,  I shall  not 
say  much,  as  I am  desirous  of  occupying  as  little  of  your  space  as  possible. 
The  last  weke  of  June  would  be  in  some  respects  suitable,  as  it  would  catch 
the  pelargoniums  and  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
roses  on  the  other.  It  would  be  full  early  for  fruit,  and  the  southern  growers 
would  alone  be  able  to  compete  for  the  prizes  for  roses.  It  is  also  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind  that  if  held  in  the  week  mentioned,  only  a fortnight  will 
elapse  between  the  date  and  the  great  exhibition  of  the  Manchester  Royal 
Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society,  at  Old  Trafford  ; and  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  good  policy  to  have  two  exhibitions  of  such  magnitude,  in  what  is 
practically  the  same  district,  within  so  short  a time  of  each  other.  The  York 
flower  show  is  held  in  the  third  week  of  June,  but  the  two  cities  are  too  far 
apart  for  the  attendance  at  the  respective  flower  shows  to  be  materially 
influenced  by  their  being  held  within  a few  days  of  each  other.  If  the  show 
of  the  R.H.S.  is  held  far  in  the  month  of  July,  it  must  necessarily  interfere 
with  the  exhibition  of  the  Liverpool  Horticultural  Association,  which  usually 
takes  place  at  the  end  of  the  month.  Probably  the  beat  solution  of  the 
matter  would  be  for  the  Liverpool  Horticultural  Association  to  combine  with 
the  R.H.S.  this  season,  and  for  the  two  bodies  to  hold  one  exhibition,  from 
about  Friday,  July  30,  to  the  following  Tuesday  or  Wednesday,  so  as  to 
include  the  Bank  Holiday,  August  2,  which  has  been  found  one  of  the  best 
days  for  a flower  show  at  Liverpool.  The  end  of  July  is  perhaps  rather  too 
late  for  roses,  excepting  those  grown  in  the  north  ; but  no  better  time  could 
well  be  had  for  fruit,  and  there  will  be  no  difficulty  with  regard  to  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  and  a host  of  other  subjects.  Moreover,  it  will  afford 
more  time  for  completing  the  preliminary  arrangements. 

Practical  Horticulturist. 

[The  show  will  be  opened  June  29,  and  oontinue  to  July  5.J 


JOBBING  GARDENERS. 

It  seems  strange  to  read  the  advertisement  pages  of  the  G.  M.  and  other 
horticultural  papers  and  to  know  that  there  are  out  of  employment  lots  of 
professional  gardeners  who  know  their  business  thoroughly,  but  who  oannot 
easily  get  situations,  on  account  of  their  having  a “ family  ”(“  gentlemen  ” 
having  apparently  some  peculiar  ideas  of  their  own  on  that  subject),  and  then 
to  read  that  the  villa  residents  of  the  suburbs  are  at  a loss  to  get  their  gardens 
kept  in  order.  Jobbing  gardening  has  one  great  drawback  in  such  a winter 
as  this,  as  there  is  often  not  enough  work  to  keep  a man  employed  more  than 
half  time  ; and  that  means  half  starvation. 

If  Mr.  W.  J.  May  and  two  or  three  other  gentlemen  will  guarantee  me  a 
cottage  in  his  neighbourhood  and  £1  per  week  all  the  year  round,  I shall  be 
only  too  glad  to  settle  there,  and  do  the  work  of  as  many  villas  as  I can  con- 
veniently and  properly  look  after,  and  will  thank  Mr.  May  for  having  given 
publicity  to  the  subject.  Practical  Gardener. 


TEMPERATURE  OF  WATER  FOR  PLANTS. 

I have  read  with  interest  the  remarks  relating  to  temperature  of  water  for 
plants,  that  you  have  transferred  from  a Continental  paper.  It  is  a matter  of 
great  importance  to  gardeners,  as  watering  is  one  of  the  principal  duties  that  a 
gardener  has  to  attend  to. 

I do  not  know  that  any  advantage  will  be  gained  by  adopting  the  methods 
described  in  the  article,  as  in  most  modern  horticultural  erections  there  is  a 
tank  provided  for  water,  which  keeps  it  about  the  same  temperature  as  tho 
structure.  In  old  houses  years  ago  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  many 
cans  of  water  ranged  by  the  flues  to  warm  for  use.  I do  not  think  there  arc 
many  gardeners  who  would  care  to  water  their  pines  in  winter  with  water  from 
an  outside  tank.  Neither  would  they  water  their  early  cucumbers,  melons, 
vines,  orchids,  stove  plants,  &o.,  with  ioed  water.  It  is  contrary  to  praotice  to 
do  sc,  and  I do  not  think  tho  cold  water  system  has  much  to  recommend  it. 
As  regard  the  frames  of  radishes,  &c.,  my  practice  is  to  get  a can  of  chilled 
water  from  one  of  the  houses  early  in  the  soason,  rather  than  wator  them  with 
cold  water.  Perhaps  some  of  your  valued  correspondents  will  experiment  and 
report  on  the  matter,  and  then  if  they  find  an  advantage  in  using  cold  water 
no  doubt  it  will  bo  more  generally  adopted.  But  until  then  I think  it  is 
better  to  follow  tho  plan  of  using  water  of  about  the  same  tomperature  as  the 
house  the  plants  are  in.  Cheshire. 


©bitunrg* 


On  the  8tli  inst  , at  26,  .lumen  street,  (Invent  Onrdon,  after  a short  illness,  Mr.  John 
Bull,  for  over  60  years  a salesman  in  tho  markot,  aged  86  years. 

On  the  12th  inst.,  at  St.  Augustine.  Florida,  U.S.  A , wliitlior  lie  had  gono  for  the 
improvement  of  his  health,  Mr.  Randolph  Caldecott,  tho  eminent  artist,  whose 
hook  work  has  acquirod  high  ronown,  more  nspoaially  in  tho  humorous  "picture 
hooks  ” comprising  11  John  Gilpin,"  " Tho  House  that  Jack  Built,”  &a.,  &e.  lie 
was  horn  at  Chester  iu  1816,  and  attained  tho  ago  of  30  years  before  he  was  known 
to  the  public,  whan  ho  acquired  fume  suddenly  hy  his  illustrations  of  " Bracehridge 
Milli- 
on the  I I tli  inst.,  at  Talbot  ltoad,  Westhourne  Bark,  JAMES  Sowmuiv,  aged  83  years. 
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MARKET  GARDENING  IN  TIIE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 


By  E.  Whitfield  Crofts. 
No.  5. 


Seed  potatoes,  whenoo  derived  and  sorts  grown — preparation  of  tho  sets  for 
planting — preparatim  of  the  ground — fertilizers  employed,  and  how 
employed — cost  of  cultivation — value  of  land — planting  in  Jersey  and 
West  Cornwall  contrasted — timo  of  drawing — frosts  and  winds — prices 
realized — mode  of  paoking  and  sorting  superior  to  that  in  West  Cornwall 
— the  scene  at  tho  harbour — number  of  steamboats  employed  in  the 
carrying  business — rates. 


The  seed  is  drawn  principally  from  the  north  of  England  and  from 
Scotland.  Last  year  Jersey  imported  nearly  5,030  tons  of  potatoes, 
and  Guernsey  about  half  that  quantity,  that  for  seed  costing  £6  per 
ton.  The  hulk  of  the  crop  consists  of  Myatt’s  Ashleaf ; next  come 
The  Prolific,  Rivers’s  Ashleaf,  aud  the  Early  Fluke,  which  goes  under 
other  names  in  England.  In  wet  seasons  very  excellent  crops  of  the 
sort  known  as  Prince  of  Wales  are  grown  mostly  in  the  snndy  district 
of  St.  Ouen’s.  This  is  a large  cropper  of  inferior  quality,  being  a soft, 
soapy  potato  ; “ but,”  said  one  of  the  growers  to  us,  “ we  find  that 
Londoners  like  a big  article  for  tbeir  money,  and  quality  is  often  of 
secondary  consideration.”  Another  grower  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  grown  in  Jersey,  as  it  is  likely  to  injure  the  credit 
of  the  island. 

It  is  surprising  what  pains  the  growers  take  with  this  crop  to  ensure 
the  earliest  possible  maturity.  The  seed  is  all  set  up  by  hand  in  sma’l 
shallow  boxes,  a single  layer  in  each,  with  the  eye  end  upwards, 
entailing  a very  large  amount  of  labour  where  many  tons  are  to  be 
planted.  When  they  are  set  up  in  autumn,  as  is  the  usual  practice, 
the  boxes  are  packed  away  one  on  the  other  in  such  a manner  that  the 
air  can  circulate  freely  between  them,  and  by  planting-time  every  set 
has  strong  healthy  shoots  and  roots. 

The  mode  of  culture  followed  is  much  the  same  in  all  the  islands. 
The  ground  is  ploughed  or  spade-turned — preferably,  of  course,  the 
latter.  Too  much  labour  cannot  be  put  into  this  part  of  the  work,  and 
the  labour  is  seldom  spared,  as  the  potato  is  to  many  of  the  farmers  by 
far  the  most  important  crop  of  the  year. 

With  regard  to  manure,  seaweed  still  takes  the  first  place  in  respect 
to  bulk,  though  other  fertilizers  have  of  recent  years  been  introduced 
and  largely  employed,  and  farmyard  manure  is  extensively  used.  We 
have  already  spoken  of  the  custom  of  collecting  and  harvesting  the 
vraic,  the  season  for  which  is  fixed  by  the  island  legislature,  and  is 
named  twice  a-year,  commencing  generally  in  February,  beginning  at 
the  first  new  or  full  moon  after  the  first  of  the  month  and  lasting  five 
weeks  ; and  again  in  June,  beginning  in  the  middle  of  the  month,  and 
lasting  ten  weeks,  terminating  absolutely  on  the  31st  August.  “The 
first  crop,”  adds  Professor  Ansted,  “ is  wholly  for  manure,  the  second 
partly  for  burning  as  fuel.  The  vraic  venant  is  allowed  to  all  persons 
from  sunrise  to  eight  o’clock  at  night  all  the  year  round.  The  summer 
cutting  is  limited  for  the  first  month  to  the  poor,  or  people  who  have 
no  cattle,  who  are  not  allowed  to  carry  it  by  barrow  to  a cart,  but  must 
carry  it  above  springtide,  to  be  carted  thence.”  In  some  parts  of  the 
island  these  stacks  of  seaweed  are  quite  a feature  iu  the  landscape. 
The  ashes  from  the  burnt  seaweed  sell,  we  believe,  at  9d.  per  bushel,  20 
of  which  are  required  for  one  vergie,  or  45  to  50  bushels  per  statute 
acre. 

As  we  have  already  shown,  the  seaweed  cut  from  the  rocks,  or 
vraic  scie,  and  the  drift  seaweed,  or  vraic  venant,  are  not  of  equal 
value.  One  cartload  of  the  former  is  computed  to  be  worth  two,  and 
sometimes  three,  of  the  latter.  The  fertilizing  properties  of  both  sorts, 
agaio,  vary  considerably  according  to  the  period  of  the  year  at  which 
they  are  cut  or  collected,  the  summer  being  much  more  esteemed  than 
the  winter.  Formerly  the  farmers  depended  entirely,  or  almost  so, 
for  manure  on  this  weed,  and  applied  it  to  the  land  at  the  rate  of  about 
four  loads  to  the  vergee.  In  the  cultivation  of  the  potato  it  is  now 
seldom  used  alone. 

From  the  immense  quantity  of  potash  and  soda  contained  in  this 
weed  its  value  in  potato  culture  is  very  considerable.  Someone,  writing 
50  years  ago,  complains,  however,  that  the  management  of  this  root  is 
not  the  best,  “ for  the  use  of  fresh  seaweed  as  manure  on  rich  lands  pro- 
cures a crop  of  potatoes  unfit  either  for  the  table  or  for  exportation.  I 
have  had,”  continues  the  writer,  “ opportunity  of  observing  the  use  of 
seaweed  as  a manure  in  the  western  parts  of  Ireland  ; and  it  is  worth 
mentioning  that  there  potatoes  are  constantly  manured  with  fresh  sea- 
weed, which  is  universally  considered  to  be  the  best  of  manures  for 
this  plant.  I need  not  say  that  potatoes  in  Ireland  are  generally  of 
an  excellent  quality  ; but  the  different  effects  of  the  manure  may 
probably  be  owing  to  the  different  soils  of  Jersey  and  of  the  bogland 
of  Connaught.”  However,  it  does  not  appear  that  this  fault  holds 
good  at  the  present  time.  But  it  should  be  mentioned  that  with  many 
of  the  market  gardeners  and  farmers  it  is  now  the  custom  to  lay  the 
weed  up  for  some  months  before  being  used,  the  whole  being  covered 
with  a thick  layer  of  sand.  In  this  way  the  weed  is  in  a better  condi- 
tion to  be  immediately  assimilated  by  the  growing  crop,  and  the  sand 
prevents  the  escape  of  the  fertilizing  gases  arising  from  fermentation, 
absorbing  them,  and  so  rendering  the  entire  mass  more  valuable. 

After  the  soil  has  been  dug  and  well  broken  up,  the  manure  is 
carefully  spread  and  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  soil.  Some 
apply  more,  some  less.  Many  farmers  or  market  gardeners  (for  they 
are  as  much  one  as  the  other)  spend,  so  Mr.  Ziucke  says  (“  Fortnightly 
Review,”  No.  cix.,  1876),  about  £40  an  acre,  but  we  think  this  is  rather 
an  exceptional  figure,  and  applies  only  to  land  in  the  best  localities, 
where  the  grower  is  certain  ot  reaping  an  early  harvest,  and  so  ensuring 
a profitable  return  on  his  investment. 

The  following,  supplied  to  us  by  a Jersey  man,  may  be  taken  as  a 


1 
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fair  estimate  of  the  average  cost  of  cultivating  an  acre  of  land  in  the 


Channel  Islands  with  potatoes  and  broccoli : - 

Potato  seed,  30  to  35  bushels  £6  10  0 

2b  loads  of  stable  manure  (or  sarno  value  of  seaweed)  ...  7 0 0 

3 cwt.  guano 3 0 0 

*Rent  of  ground  " £6  to  8 0 0 

Freight  and  commission,  7|  per  cent.  '* */ 

Broccoli  plants,  10,000,  at  iOd.  per  hd 8 3 4 


The  guano  is  put  as  a good  thick  sprinkling  under  the  sets,  which 
are  brought  out  from  the  sheds,  a box  at  a time,  and  as  carefully 
handled  as  eggs  or  fruit.  The  mode  of  planting  in  Jersey  and  West 
Cornwall  is  strikingly  different ; for  whereas  in  the  latter  country  the 
sets  are  cut  up  by  the  children,  aud  in  no  very  scientific  manner,  and 
filing  promiscuously  into  baskets,  carried  thus  to  the  field  and  planted 
with  the  greatest  despatch ; in  Jersey  there  is  no  such  rough  treat- 
ment, the  result  being  that  the  shoots  are  uninjured,  make  their 
appearance  above  ground  much  sooner,  and  with  greater  regularity.! 

Planting  begins  in  January  and  ends  in  February.  The  after 
treatment  is  to  loosen  and  stir  the  top  soil  as  soon  as  the  shoots  appear 
above  the  ground,  and  later  on  to  earth  up  the  plants,  when  their  cul- 
ture is  completed  until  the  crop  is  ready  to  lift.  Of  course  frost  is  to 
be  apprehended,  but  it  does  not  often  make  an  appearance  in  a very 
severe  form,  and  frequently  there  is  no  frost  throughout  the  entire 
winter.  But  the  business  is  risky,  inasmuch  as  very  severe  frosts  do 
occasionally  visit  the  islands,  and  have  been  known  to  kill  the  potatoes 
under  glass,  considerable  quantities  being  raised  in  this  manner  in 
Guernsey.  The  dry  east  winds  of  spring  sometimes  do  damage 
amongst  the  crop. 

All  going  well,  the  earliest  digging  will  commence  by  the  end  of 
April.  Mr.  Pond,  of  Jersey,  told  us  that  in  1863  he  dug  potatoes, 
grown  in  the  open  air,  without  any  protection  whatever,  on  April  14th. 
This  is  probably  the  earliest  date  on  record  in  the  islands.  Digging 
does  not  become  general  until  the  middle  or  end  of  May,  and  extends 
into  the  second  or  third  week  of  June.  The  scene  presented  at  this 
season  in  all  parts  of  rural  Jersey  and  Guernsey  is  an  exceedingly 
animated  one.  The  women  in  their  hoods,  and  the  men  in  the  short 
blue  frock  (a  similar  dress  to  that  worn  by  the  Swiss,  French,  and 
many  of  the  German  farmers  and  peasants),  look  rather  picturesque. 

The  very  earliest  potatoes  from  the  open  ground  have  sold  for  Is. 
to  Is.  6d.  the  pound  ; this  is  £150  a ton,  and  with  a crop  of  five  tons  to 
the  acre  this  would  give  the  very  profitable  return  of  £650  an  acre. 
But  of  course  this  only  applies  to  a few  extra  early  ones  on  warm  and 
sheltered  spots.  The  price  obtained  now  for  the  earliest  is  £1  a cabot, 
or  at  the  rate  of  £50  a ton.  This  is  frequently  made.  A price  of  £25  a 
ton  is  quite  common,  and  this  with  a five-ton  crop  gives  a return  of 
£125  an  acre,  a price  well  worth  striving  to  obtain.  The  latest  of  the 
early  potatoes  will  realize  £3  a ton. 

They  are  mostly  packed  in  barrels,  less  hampers  being  used  every 
year,  as  it  is  found  that  the  former  are  cheaper  (costing  no  more  than 
hampers  in  the  first  place  and  lasting  three  times  as  long),  and  that 
the  tubers  do  not  receive  the  rubbing  and  bruising  which  result  from 
being  despatched  in  hampers.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
Jersey  produce  always,  or  almost  always,  commands  a higher  price  than 
the  consignments  from  West  Cornwall.  The  latter  are  invariably 
packed  in  hampers  or  baskets,  and  generally  arrive  in  the  markets  so 
shaken  up,  and  often  skinless  and  blackened,  that  they  are  naturally 
worth  less  money.  Another  reason  why  the  Jersey  grower  secures  a 
better  price  for  his  produce  than  the  West  Cornwall  grower  is  that  he 
pays  greater  attention  to  the  packing  itself.  The  Jersey  growers  make 
three  samples — wares,  mids,  and  size,  the  two  first  only  being  sent  to 
market.  The  Cornish  on  the  other  hand  make  only  two  sorts — wares 
aud  chats,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  large  and  size  (pills  and 
chips),  and  then  very  often  there  is  a quantity  of  chats  among  the  ware. 
The  Cornish  market  gardener  might  well  take  a leaf  out  of  the 
Jerseyman’s  pocket-book, 'and  unless  be  does  it  pretty  soon  he  will  find 
that  his  more  powerful  rival  will  have  driven  him  entirely  off  the  field. 

The  last  scene,  and  the  last  we  shall  have  to  say  on  the  subject,  is 
an  exciting  one.  Indeed,  if  the  reader  wished  to  get  a graphical  idea 
of  the  great  export  potato  business  of  Jersey,  we  should  at  once  propose 
a visit  to  the  harbour  of  St.  Helier,  on  a Monday  or  Tuesday  night, 
some  time  in  June.  The  sight  to  the  stranger  is  an  astounding  one. 
In  fact,  it  is  at  this  season  admittedly  the  sight  of  Jersey. 

From  early  morn  till  the  last  thing  at  night  the  carts  and  vans 
laden  with  the  precious  tubers  pour  into  the  town  by  the  numerous 
approaches  in  a continuous  stream.  They  are  immediately  bought  by 
one  or  other  of  the  salesmen,  who  have  extensive  premises  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  harbour.  Here  an  army  of  men  with  their  shirt  sleeves 
turned  up,  and  the  perspiration  streaming  from  their  faces,  is  kept  hard 
at  work  sorting,  packing,  and  weighing  the  potatoes,  and  subsequently 
despatching  them  to  the  steamships. 

As  darkness  comes  on,  the  interest  of  the  scene  increases.  The 
huge  packing-sheds  are  lighted  up  by  a number  of  flaring  lamps,  and 
some  twenty  or  thirty  men  in  each  are  working  with  might  and  main 
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* Rents  for  the  best  land  are  as  high  in  Guernsey  as  in  Jersey,  but  there  is  a 
greater  proportion  of  second-rate  land  in  the  former  island.  In  Guernsey  land  is 
also  highly  cultivated,  and,  as  in  Jersey,  produces  enormous  crops.  £3  to  £12  an 
acre  is  the  rent  paid  for  good  land,  hut  farms  are  mostly  occupied  by  the  owners.  As 
in  Jersey,  the  owner  is  usually  the  descendant  of  a family  dating  back  for  centuries, 
who  would  not,  except  under  compulsion,  part  with  his  land.  The  little  places  which 
sometimes  change  hands  sell  at  £100  to  £200  an  acre. — D.  F.  S. 

f It  may  he  said  of  the  Channel  Islander  as  it  has  been  said  of  the  French  peasant: 

“ They  carry  in  the  least  details  of  their  undertaking  an  attention  and  care  which 
are  productive  of  the  most  important  advantages.  There  is  not  a corner  of  their  land 
of  which  they  do  not  know  all  the  special  qualities  aDd  capabilities,  and  to  which  they 
do  not  know  how  to  give  the  peculiar  treatment  and  care  that  it  requires.” — “ Systems 
of  Cultivation  in  France,  and  their  Influence  on  Social  Economy,”  by  M.  Passy. 
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hammering  clown  the  heads  of  the  barrels  with  wooden  mallets,  sorting,  I 
weighing,  crying  out  numbers  and  figures,  shouting  and  bawling  and 
running  hither  and  thither,  and  all  seemingly  at  sixes  and  sevens,  and 
hopelessly  off  their  heads.  But  method  and  despatch  are  the  outcome 
of  all  this  commotion  and  apparent  disorder,  and  the  potatoes  emerge 
from  the  ordeal  snugly  packed,  nailed  down,  tied  over,  weighed, 
labelled,  checked  by  the  clerks,  and  eventually  hoisted  into  the  vans, 
and  conveyed  away  to  the  scene  of  embarkation. 

While  this  is  proceeding,  the  harbour  presents  an  even  more  lively 
and  exciting  spectacle.  The  principal  arm  of  the  harbour  is  rather  over 
a quarter  of  a mile  in  length,  and  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  breadth.  Along 
one  side  of  this  there  is  a raised  promenade,  lighted  by  gas  and  fur- 
nished with  seats  ; and  after  dark  it  is  usually  resorted  to  by  large  and 
interested  crowds,  as  it  commands  a capital  view  of  the  shipping 
operations. 

As  many  as  twenty- five  large  steamships  are  engaged  in  the  carrying 
business,  and  frequently  the  whole  number  are  to  be  seen  alongside 
loading  at  the  same  time.  The  vans,  laden  with  the  packed  potatoes, 
extend  in  a double  line,  often  upwards  of  half  a-mile  in  length.  In 
addition  to  the  lights  supplied  by  the  harbour  authorities,  lights  and 
lamps  of  every  description  are  pressed  into  service  and  hung  from  the 
masts  and  yard-arms  of  the  vessels  alongside  the  quay,  thus  brilliantly 
illuminating  the  whole  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  din,  as  the 
result  of  the  simultaneous  loading  of  so  many  vessels,  may  be  better 
imagined  than  described.  Both  compartments  of  the  boats  are  loaded 
at  the  same  time,  thus  necessitating  the  employment  of  some  forty  or 
fifty  cranes.  The  noise  of  the  machinery  in  motion,  the  rattle  of  chains, 
the  hoarse  shouts  of  the  men,  the  numerous  conflicting  cries,  &c., 
fairly  outrivalled  any  similar  concatenation  of  noises  we  had  ever  heard 
before  ; while  the  moving  light  and  shadows  along  the  entire  length  of 
the  harbour,  contributed  not  a little  to  the  production  of  one  of  the 
strangest  scenes  that  we  ever  came  across.  And  this  is  kept  up  until 
perhaps  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  even  later,  in  order  that  the 
boats  may  depart  with  the  earliest  tide. 

It  is  puzzling  to  the  uninitiated  to  understand  where  the  profits  are 
to  come  from  after  paying — first  the  farmer  for  his  crop,  then  the  cost 
of  packing,  shipping,  unshipping,  carriage  to  the  markets*  (where  there 
must  still  remain  a margin  for  profit),  and  the  many  incidental  expenses 
•which  arise  in  the  course  of  these  transactions.  Yet  there  is  a profit 
for  all  the  parties  concerned  in  the  business,  and  a good  one  too,  or 
it  would  not  be  assuming  such  dimensions  as  it  is  doing — not  merely 
in  Jersey,  but  in  other  countries  more  remote  from  England. f 


ORCHIDS  IN  FLOWER. 

In  every  well-stocked  orchid-house  there  is  always  something  of  interest 
to  be  seen  in  flower,  no  matter  what  the  season  of  the  year  may  be. 
At  the  present  time  the  singular  angraecums  are  in  perfection  ; cypri- 
pediums  are  flowering  gaily  ; odontoglossums  and  oncidiums  of  many 
kinds  are  in  full  bloom ; and  we  may  also  enumerate  several  choice 
dendrobes,  laelias,  cattleyas,  masdevallias,  and  other  good  things. 

Cypripediums  in  flower  now  comprise  several  species  and  varieties 
of  gi-eat  interest  and  beauty.  One  of  the  most  attractive  is  C.  con- 
chiferum,  a very  elegant  lady- slipper,  producing  flowers  of  refined  and 
pleasing  appearance.  They  partake  somewhat  of  the  “caudatum” 
character,  the  petals  being  tail-like,  twisted,  and  in  colour  rosy 
marone.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  lined  with  pink,  as  also  is  the  lower  one, 
which  forms  a handsome  background  for  the  yellow  pitcher  shaped 
labellum.  This  is  a very  distinct  form,  and  worthy  of  a place  in  the 
most  select  collections.  The  useful  G.  insigne,  and  its  variety,  Maulei, 
are  still  in  their  prime;  and  G.  Harrisianuni,  C.  Sedeni,  G.  venustum 
are  making  a show.  A fine  variety  of  C.  Sedeni  is  one  named 
superbum,  which  blooms  at  this  season,  and  bears  flowers  of  a richer 
colour  than  those  of  the  type. 

Moth  Orchids  flowering  now  include  Phalcenopsis  amabilis,  a 
magnificent  species,  as  all  lovers  of  this  family  know  well.  The  elegant 
racemes  of  flowers  are  produced  at  various  seasons,  and  most  welcome 
are  they  during  the  winter  months.  Another  species  of  rare  beauty  is 
P.  Fchilleriana,  a native  of  Manilla,  and  introduced  about  1858.  We 
must  not  omit  P.  Btuartiana,  which,  although  not  so  attractive  as  the 
above-mentioned,  is  yet  a very  d<  sirable  kind. 

Odontoglossums  are  great  favourites  with  orchidists,and  deservedly 
so,  for  we  are  never  without  their  flowers  even  in  the  depth  of  winter. 
The  charming  O.  Alexandras  is  in  full  feather,  and  of  this  wo  have 
innumerable  varieties,  some  of  very  fine  form,  and  richly  spotted. 
0.  gloriosum  is  a popular  species,  which  hails  from  New  Grenada. 
Not  only  are  the  flowers  of  attractive  colouring,  but  they  are 
deliciously  fragrant.  Another  fine  odontoglot  is  O.  grande,  appro- 
priately named,  for  it  is  the  grandest  member  of  this  genus.  The 
flowers  frequently  measure  over  four  inches  in  diameter,  a."d  arc  of  a 
glossy  yellow  colour,  banded  with  brown.  It  is  a native  of  Guatemala. 
Other  species  in  bloom  now  arc  U.  Rossi  mujus,  useful  and  free- 
flowering;  (J.  maculatum,  a pretty  kind,  flowers  yellow,  blotched  with 
brown;  O.  Rnezli,  white  and  purple;  0.  ncbnlosum,  white  and  rose; 
and  (J.  pulchcVum  majus,  a robust  form  of  this  well-known  species. 

Oncidiums  floweiing  now  include  the  showy  U.  tigrinum,  which 
Vicars  large  flowers,  with  the  sepals  and  petals  barred  with  yellow  on  a 
brownish  ground  ; the  lip  is  about  an  inch  and  a half  in  diameter,  and 

* The  Weymouth  and  Channel  Inlands  Stenrmdiip  Company  (G.W  K.)  charges  tlio 
following  rates  per  ton  : To  London,  ‘2 .is,  ; Birmingham,  <J5s.  ; Manchester,  -10s.  ; 
Wolverhampton,  .'!5s. 

t Hinco  writing  tlio  above  we  learn  that,  although  prices  in  1885  ruled  low,  three 
hundred  additional  acres  have  been  changed  into  potato  ground.  The  Jersey  Agii- 
i iillural  Society  raised  a note  of  caution,  and  warned  the  islanders  that  this  additional 
land  “ might  suddenly  prove  an  extremely  disastrous  speculation." 


bright  yellow  in  colour.  0.  obryzatum  produces  yellow  and  brown 
flowers,  powerfully  but  not  very  agreeably  scented.  Two  others  deserve 
mention,  namely  : 0.  imguiculatum,  a Guatemalan  spe2ies,  bearing,  in 
a branching  spike  of  great  length,  flowers  of  a yellow  hue ; and  O. 
plialcznopsis,  well-known  to  all  orchidists  as  a species  of  remarkable 
beauty. 

Sophkonitis  grandiflora  continues  to  make  the  orchid-house 
gay  with  its  brilliant  scarlet  flowers.  But  while  speaking  of  this  genus 
we  must  not  forget  the  claims  of  £>'.  violaceu,  a very  pleasing  species 
found  upon  the  Organ  Mountains  of  Brazil  at  an  altitude  of  eight 
thousand  feet.  The  violet-coloured  flowers  appear  in  abundance 
throughout  the  winter,  and  remain  for  a considerable  time  in  good 
condition. 

Lilias  in  bloom  include  the  exquisitely-beautif ul  L.  anceps,  famous 
for  the  rich  colouring  of  its  flowers,  and  a variety  named  Barlceri ; 
L.  harpophylla,  orange-scarlet ; and  the  charming  L.  albida. 

Cattleya  TriaNjE  is  a first-class  orchid  for  producing  a rich 
display.  Of  this  there  are  several  fine  varieties — some  white,  others  of 
the  richest  purple. 

CiELOGYNE  cristata  is  one  of  the  most  popular  orchids  blooming 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  Its  flowers  are  of  great  value  for  decora- 
tion, and  no  collection  should  be  without  it,  however  small. 

Dendrobiums  are  useful  orchids,  and  our  old  friend  D.  nobile  is  in 
full  bloom.  This  needs  no  praise,  as  it  is  known,  or  ought  be,  to  all 
gardeners.  D.  Wardianum  is  a magnificent  East  Indian  species  ; and 
D.  Linawianum,  or  D.  moniliforme  of  gardeners,  although  not  so 
handsome  as  the  above,  is  a very  interesting  form.  It  is  of  chaste 
appearance,  the  flowers  being  of  a rose  and, white  colour.  D.  luteolum 
is  pleasing;  the  sulphur-coloured  flowers  are  about  two  inches  in 
diameter,  and  the  edges  of  the  sepals  and  petals  are  straight,  not 
curled,  as  is  the  case  in  the  majority  of  dendrobes.  D.  aureum  is  a 
very  desirable  kind,  with  creamy  yellow  flowers,  the  inner  surface  of 
the  lip  studded  with  brown  hairs. 

Besides  the  foregoing  there  are  many  others  in  bloom  at  the  present 
time.  Lycaste  khinneri  is  in  full  beauty  ; so  also  is  the  showy  Ada 
aurantiaca,  the  pure  white  Masdevallia  tovarensis,  the  useful  Calanthc 
Veitchi,  G.  vestita  luteo-oculata,  and  C.  rubro-oculata,  Zygopetalum 
Machayi,  and  Saccolabium  giganteum. 


SPECIMEN  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  FOR  THE 
CONSERVATORY. 

By  J.  C.  Clabke. 

Having  to  fill  up  a large  conservatory  with  chrysanthemums  when  in 
flower,  we  last  year  adopted  the  plan  of  growing  on  a few  old  plants, 
to  have  them  of  large  size  for  the  purpose  of  filling  the  space.  The 
plan  was  so  successful  that  we  hope  to  increase  the  number  of  plants 
this  year  ; indeed  we  have  already  set  aside  the  requisite  number  to 
be  dealt  with,  a little  later  on,  in  the  manner  that  will  be  here 
described.  But  before  proceeding  further,  I wish  to  say  that  I do  not 
think  it  possible  to  obtain  such  large  and  perfectly-formed  flowers  on 
these  old  plants  as  are  to  be  had  from  those  raised  from  cuttings  early 
in  the  season.  But  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  we  have  much 
larger  plants  from  the  old  stools,  and  a corresponding  increase  in  the 
number  of  flowers.  In  the  matter  of  the  size  of  the  flowers,  I would 
say  that  they  are  not  to  be  despised  if  the  plants  are  well  grown; 
certainly  they  are  large  enough  for  all  the  purposes  of  home  decora- 
tion. Last  year  we  had  flowers  on  such  varieties  as  Mrs.  Hi  ale, 
Venus,  Guernsey  Nugget,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  other  incurved 
varieties,  that,  if  they  had  been  exhibited,  would  have  stood  well  in  a 
close  competition.  This  year  we  have  set  aside  a number  of  Japanese 
varieties  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  from  these  I hope  to  have 
a good  deal  of  satisfaction.  From  the  present  time  to  the  beginning 
of  April  the  plants  will  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible.  At  present  they 
stand  on  the  floor  of  a cool  peach-house,  but  as  soon  as  all  danger  of 
severe  frost  is  past  they  will  be  taken  to  a cold  frame.  Early  in  April 
they  will  be  turned  out  of  their  pots;  all  the  crocks  will  be  removed, 
and  about  one-third  of  the  old  soil  shaken  away  from  the  roots.  The 
long  roots  will  be  cut  off  close  back  to  the  soil.  They  will  then  be 
put  in  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  flower.  They  will  vary  in  size 
from  ten  inches  to  fourteen  inches  in  diameter,  and,  as  a matter  of 
course,  the  strongest  growers,  and  those  with  the  greatest  number  of 
young  growths  will  have  tho  largest  pots.  In  the  matter  of  soil  we 
prefer  a good  fibrous  loam,  used  alone,  as  it  is  more  holding  than  any 
elaborate  mixture.  As  soon  as  they  are  potted  they  are  returned  to 
the  frame  again,  where  they  remain  until  about  the  third  week  in 
May,  when  they  are  placed  in  their  summer  quarters.  About  a week 
before  they  arc  taken  out  of  tho  frame  each  example  is  examined,  and 
the  number  of  growths  on  each  ascertained.  On  such  strong  growers 
as  Mrs.  Heale,  Queen  of  England,  and  Jardin  des  Plantes  wo  allow 
three  stems  in  a ten-inch  pot ; but  Mrs.  G.  Bundle  and  its  varieties 
have  eight  stems  in  pots  fourteen  inches  in  diameter.  The  strongest 
growths  were,  of  course,  selected  to  remain.  Tho  othors  were  cut 
clean  away  from  the  loots,  and,  at  the  same  time,  those  shoots  which 
were  left  had  tho  points  taken  off.  They  were  then  grown  on  all  the 
season  without  any  more  stopping  or  training,  except  that  each  shoot 
had  a stick  to  support  it  as  soon  as  it  had  grown  high  enough  to 
require  supports. 

Before  the  hot,  dry  weather  set  in  the  pots  wero  plunged  to  their 
rims  in  a bed  of  coal  ashes  ; ami  wiilt  reference  to  water  they  had  as 
much  us  they  wanted,  for  they  were  frequently  watered  twice  a day. 
Unco  a-diiy  they  had  a dose  of  liquid  from  a tank,  into  which  the  water 
from  the  hotbeds  drains.  A few  times  during  the  season,  when 
the  other  liquid  was  lunning  short,  they  had  a dose  of  guano  water, 
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prepared  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  of  guano  to  one  gallon  of  water.  I 
was  surprised  to  sec  how  the  colour  of  the  plants  changed  for  the  bettor 
after  the  applications  of  guano  water.  The  difference  plainly  showed 
that  they  like  a change  of  food.  All  that  it  is  necessary  to  say,  further, 
is  that  in  other  details  of  management  these  specimens  received  the 
same  treatment  as  those  raised  from  cuttings. 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  IN  FLOWER. 

Azaleas  make  a pleasing  display  in  the  conservatory  and  greenhouse 
at  this  season.  Thoso  belonging  to  the  “ Amcena”  section  are  particu- 
larly useful,  and  there  are  several  remarkably  fine  varieties.  The  old 
A.  amcena  still  remains  one  of  the  best,  as  we  have  nothing  to  surpass 
the  rich  colouring  of  its  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  great  profusion. 
Mias  Buist  forms  a nice  contrast  to  the  above,  the  flowers  being  pure 
white.  Mrs.  Carmichael  is  a very  handsome  kind,  the  colour  of  the 
flowers  being  of  a magenta  hue;  so  also  is  Duke  of  Connaught,  a very 
distinct  variety.  One  of  the  best  of  those  for  winter  flowering  belong- 
ing to  the  “Indioa”  section  is  Fielder’s  White,  a lovely  kind  with  pure 
white  flowers.  But  to  enumerate  all  the  first-class  azaleas  in  cultiva- 
tion would  occupy  too  much  space  ; suffice  it  to  say,  that  they  are  the 
most  valuable  winter  and  spring  flowering  plants  we  have. 

Primulas  are  now  in  perfection.  The  single  varieties  are  the 
most  showy  and  the  easiest  to  cultivate;  but  no  one  should  be  without 
the  old  double  white  known  as  Alba  plena.  The  flowers  are  small,  but 
they  are  produced  in  abundance,  and  are  invaluable  for  bouquets  and 
indoor  decorations  generally.  Another  very  fine  double  kind  is 
Marchioness  of  Exeter,  which  has  well-formed  flowers  of  a pinkish 
colour.  If  eolour  is  wanted,  Chisivick  Red  will  be  found  useful,  as  this 
is  one  of  the  brightest  of  the  single  varieties. 

Epacris  flowering  now  include  E.  elegantissima,  flowers  of  a pink 
colour  and  produced  in  abundance  ; C.  hyacintliidora,  pale  pink ; E. 
onosmeeflora  nivalis  Ji.  pi.,  a choice  variety,  distinct  and  pleasing. 
The  flowers  are  perfectly  double,  and  of  a pink  colour.  Alba  odorata 
is  a very  useful  form,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Carminata,  Im- 
pressa  coccinea,  Hyacinthiflora  candidissima,  Lady  Alice  Reel,  Fis- 
countess  Rill,  Miniata  splendens,  and  The  Bride. 

Correas  are  rather  difficult  to  manage,  and  therefore  it  is  not  very 
often  we  see  them  in  first-class  condition.  They  are,  however,  interest- 
ing subjects  ; and  those  in  bloom  now  include  C.  magnifica,  leaves  heart- 
shaped  and  the  tubular  flowers  creamy  yellow  ; C ventricosa,  deep  pink, 
tipped  with  green  ; C.  speciosa,  similar  to  the  last  mentioned ; C. 
Rarrisi,  pale  pink  ; and  C.  cardinale,  the  most  showy  of  all  the  flowers’ 
being  of  a brilliant  scarlet  cslour. 

Monochcetums  are  useful  plants  for  a warm  greenhouse.  One  of 
the  best  is  M.  Lemoniana,  which  bears  at  this  season  large  showy  flowers 
of  a rosy  purple  colour. 

Glory  Pea,  or  Clianthus  puniceus,  is  in  full  splendour.  This  con- 
stitutes a valuable  plant  for  a rafter,  and  the  flowers  are  not  only  showy, 
but  curious. 

Sericographis  Ghiesbreghtiana  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
plants  in  bloom  at  the  present  time  in  the  stove.  It  is  an  acantbaceous 
plant,  and  the  flowers  are  tubular  and  of  a brilliant  red  colour. 
Examples  in  forty-eight  sized  pots  are  very  useful  for  the  embellish- 
ment of  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory  during  the  winter  months, 
as  when  in  flower  they  may  be  removed  to  these  structures  without 
harm. 

Begonias  we  must  not  omit  to  mention,  for  several  ornamental 
species  and  varieties  are  now  flowering  in  the  stove.  One  of  the  most 
familiar  is  B.  manicata,  a robust  Brazilian  species,  with  large  leaves 
and  white  and  pink  flowers.  B.  suaveolens  will  be  valued  for  its  small 
white  sweet-scented  flowers.  Begonias  of  this  class  are  not  well- 
adapted  for  the  amateur,  but  a few  should  find  a place  in  large 
establishments. 

BrunfelsiaIs  a useful  genus  of  scrophulariaceous  plants  requiring 
stove  culture.  B.  macrantha,  with  delicate  lilac  flowers,  and  B.  nitida 
pale  yellow,  are  now  in  flower,  and  make  an  agreeable  change  suitable 
to  the  season. 

Rhododendrons  of  many  kinds  are  now  flowering  under  glass  ; and 
conspicuous  amongst  them  is  the  grand  old  R.  arboreum  with  its  mas- 
sive crimson  flowei-3.  More  beautiful,  though  less  showy,  is  R.  argenteum, 
with  a great  display  of  gauzy  blush  tinted  flowers.  A host  of  the 
Sikkim  rhododendrons  are  swelling  up  their  buds  for  flowering,  and 
the  pretty  blue  leaved  R.  hybridum,  the  famous  cross  between  rhodo- 
dendron and  azalea,  is  making  a liberal  promise  of  its  delicate 
flowers. 


HANDSWORTH  SILVER  HOLLY. 

The  Handsworth  silver  holly  is  the  most  distinct  of  the  creamv- 
margined  varieties,  and  may  be  picked  out  of  a mixed  lot  with  “half 
an  eye  by  a holly  man,  or  any  other  man  who  has  once  recognized 
it  by  name,  It  is  of  good  habit,  growing  freely,  and  inclining  to 
pyramid  form ; the  leaves  are  of  medium  size,  oblong,  broadly  mar- 
gined with  creamy  variegation  in  a kind  of  waved  line,  and  the 
spines  are  long  and  project  in  obscure  correspondence  with  the  wavy 
variegation.  It  is  a female  variety,  and  bears  a smallish  crop  of 
seal  let  berries  in  aveiage  seasons,  but  we  have  had  it  at  Hermitage 
heavily  laden  and  correspondingly  high  coloured.  It  is  entered  as 
Handsworthanutn  in  all  good  catalogues,  and  well-grown  trees  are 
worih  a little  extra  money,  as  the  nursery  stocks  at  present  are 
somewhat  limited.  We  had  a white-leaved  variety,  that  was  taken 
charge  of  some  years  ago  by  Messrs.  Veitch ; but  removal  altered  its 
character,  and  it  was  considered  not  suitable  for  propagation 

S.  H. 
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NARCISSUS  NOMENCLATURE. 

The  editorial  note  on  Mr.  Hartland’s  Minnie  Warren  (page  88)  im- 
plies that  the  Dame  Eystettensis  has  a more  distinctive  purpose  than 
capax  ; but  this  last  name  is  now  the  accepted  one,  and  Eystettensis 
mav  be  considered  obsolete.  Anything  that  editor  of  0.  M.  may  say 
about  narcissi  is  of  importance ; for,  as  a member  of  conference  and  a 
cultivator  of  a collection,  he  can  speak  with  knowledge  and  authority. 
It  is  well,  therefore,  that  if  a slip  of  the  pen  has  occurred  we  should 
know  how  the  case  stands,  for  to  make  names  correspond  with  things  is 
of  the  first  importance  ; and  the  nomenclature  of  narcissi  being  formally 
settled,  we  desire  to  rest  and  be  thankful.  Daffodowndilly. 

[The  reference  to  Eystettensis  in  the  editorial  note  is  altogether 
proper  to  enable  readers  to  understand  clearly  Mr.  Hartland’s  meaning. 
There  are  in  the  old  catalogues  several  differing  things  called  “ capax.” 
Herbert  calls  calathinus  Ganymedes  capax  (p.  308),  and  makes  reference 
to  Redouts  (Lil.,  3,  177).  Haworth  calls  it  Assaracus  capax,  and  refers 
to  Salisbury  (Hort.  Trs.,  1,  353)  for  Queltia  capax.  Now  Minnie  Warren 
is  not  a calathinus  but  a true  trumpet,  and  the  double  form  in  the 
conference  list  is  called  Capax  plenus.  The  name  “ Eystettensis  ” may 
be  obsolete  in  a general  way  but  no  word  is  obsolete  when  we  need  it 
to  define  exactly  what  we  mean.  The  generally  accepted  name  is 
Capax  plenus,  but  to  cut  away  the“p'enus”  is  a singular  proceeding, 
not  to  be  approved  by  the  faculty. — Ed.] 

MOUNTAIN-OF-GOLD  HOLLY. 

There  is  no  holly  in  cultivation  bearing  the  name  suggested  by  the 
head  line,  but  there  is  one  (and  only  one)  that  might  bear  the  name 
appropriately.  It  is  truly  a mountain  of  gold,  and  the  reason  is  that 
the  leaves  are  nearly  of  a clear  self-yellow  colour,  that  in  the  mass  is 
singularly  effective.  In  both  form  and  colour  the  leaves  are  certainly 
not  of  high  character,  I would,  if  I dared,  speak  of  the  character  as 
commonplace.  But  the  growth  is  compact,  and  the  yellow  colouring, 
though  pale  and  impure,  so  predominates,  that  in  the  morning  sun  the 
appearance  of  a good  specimen  is  at  once  brilliant  and  unique.  The 
variety  is  probably  of  the  male  sex,  but  on  that  point  I cannot  speak 
with  decision — save  in  the  negative  way  that  I have  no  record  of  its 
bearing  berries.  S.  H. 

ROYAL  BEGONIAS. 

As  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  cultivators  of  tuberous  begonias  I have, 
through  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Co.,  received  one  of  their 
coloured  plates  of  begonias.  In  first  looking  at  the  magnificent  plate, 
on  which  eight  varieties  are  depicted,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  avoid 
coming  a'  once  to  the  conclusion  that  the  flowers  are  very  greatly 
exaggerated,  and  I have  no  doubt  that  many  into  whose  hands  the  plates 
come  will  regard  the  flowers  as  impossibilities.  My  first  thought  as  I 
unrolled  the  plate  was  that  the  flowers  were  over-done,  but  when  I came 
to  compare  the  portraits  with  some  measurements  I had  made  in  the 
course  of  last  summer  I found  that  there  was  no  exaggeration  whatever. 
All  the  varieties  forming  the  “ Royal  ” group  have  flowers  of  immense 
size  and  grand  form,  and  with  reference  to  the  individual  blooms  I 
cannot  refrain  from  expressing  an  opinion  that  they  are  rather  too  large 
for  the  conservatory,  as  we  hardly  want  in  that  structure  varieties 
bearing  flowers  similar  in  size  to  an  average  tea-saucer.  But  for 
exhibition  purposes  the  flowers  are  none  too  large,  as  when 
the  plants  are  grown  into  specimens  the  huge  size  of  the  flowers 
will  be  an  advantge.  If  I am  disposed  to  grumble  because 
the  firm  have  raised  varieties  with  flowers  of  such  immense 
proportions  that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  believe  in  their  existence, 

I cannot  refrain  from  congratulating  them  on  the  great  success  which 
they  have  achieved  in  the  improvement  of  those  flowers.  They  have 
greatly  improved  the  habit  of  the  plants,  and  they  have,  whilst  in- 
creasing the  size  of  the  flowers,  given  us  a considerable  number  of  quite 
new  shades  of  eolour.  The  varieties  represented  in  the  plate  are  all 
named  after  members  of  the  Royal  family  ; hence  the  designation  of 
“ Royal  ” begonias.  In  the  centre  of  the  group  is  Queen  Victoria,  a 
very  fine  variety  with  purplish-crimson  flowers,  about  six  inches  in 
diameter.  Immediately  below  is  the  Prince  of  Wales,  a superb  variety 
with  rich  crimson  flowers  of  the  finest  shape;  and  to  the  right  is  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  a well-formed  flower  of  a lovely  shade  of  rose.  The 
other  varieties  represented  are  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  dark  velvety 
crimson  ; the  flowers  of  medium  size  and  superb  shape.  Duchess  of 
Edinburgh,  deep  orange  yellow  shaded  red;  Princess  Louise,  pure 
white,  a great  improvement  on  the  white  varieties  at  present  in 
cultivation  ; Princess  Victoria,  white  shading  to  vermilion,  very  dis- 
tinct; and  Prince  Albert  Victor,  rich  orange  scarlet.  I would  mention 
that  the  several  varieties  have  single  flowers. 

Begonia  Fancier. 
GERMINATION  OF  SEEDS. 

It  is  surprising  what  a number  of  instances  of  the  peculiar 
behaviour  of  seeds  one  meets  with  in  the  course  of  a long  experience. 
Here  is  a case  worthy  of  a note.  Last  season  I saved  some  seed  of  Ohiono- 
doxa  Lucilise,  and  sowed  it  as  soon  as  ripe.  During  the  summer  and 
autumn  I examined  it  to  see  what  progress  it  was  making,  but  although 
the  ground  was  moist  and  the  seed  buried  an  inch  below  the  surface,  it 
showed  no  signs  of  germinating.  To-day  (February  11th)  I have 
examined  it  again,  and  I find  it  just  beginning  to  vegetate.  In  con- 
trast to  this  I would  mention  that  I sowed  some  freshly-gathered  seed 
of  Milla  biflora  in  the  autumn,  and  in  less  than  three  weeks  a number 
of  plants  made  their  appearance.  There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  very 
remarkable  in  this,  but  at  the  same  time  it  shows  how  much  cultivators 
can  find  to  interest  them  in  the  work  of  a garden,  J.  0.  Clarke. 
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BIG  VEGETABLES. 

I AM  very  glad  indeed  that  the  rolative  value  of  large  and  small  vege- 
tables is  being  discussed  in  your  pages,  because  it  is  quite  time  the 
question  should  come  under  discussion  and  something  be  done  to  check 
the  growing  taste  for  esculents  of  gigantic  proportions.  For  several 
years  the  practice  has  obtained  amongst  a large  body  of  cultivators  of 
estimating  the  value  of  vegetables  by  their  size  alone,  as  if  they  were 
grown  to  please  the  eye  instead  of  the  palate.  If  a new  pea  or  a new 
potato  is  introduced  cultivators  are  much  too  ready  to  ask,  What  is 
its  sine  P rather  than,  Is  it  of  good  quality  and  appearance  when  upon 
the  table  p 

The  cause  of  the  prominence  which  has  of  late  years  been  given  to 
vegetables  of  large  size  may,  unless  1 am  much  mistaken,  be  traced  to 
the  liberal  provisions  that  have,  during  the  past  ten  years  or  so,  been 
made  for  vegetables  in  the  schedules  of  the  horticultural  societies.  The 
object  the  societies  have  in  offering  these  prizes  is  undoubtedly  a good 
one,  and  I should  much  regret  if  they  were  to  be  reduced  either  in  num- 
ber or  value,  for  the  prizes  are  certainly  not  so  much  to  blame  as  the 
judges  selected  for  awarding  them.  In  the  course  of  the  year  I have 
an  opportunity  of  visiting  a considerable  number  of  exhibitions,  and,  as 
the  result  of  my  observations,  I am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  in  no 
department  of  a horticultural  exhibition  are  the  prizes  awarded  so  un- 
satisfactorily as  in  that  devoted  to  vegetables.  In  the  plant  and  cut 
flowers  classes  you  will  see  the  judges  paying  the  fullest  attention  to 
the  quality  of  the  specimens,  as  well  as  to  their  size ; but  directly  they 
come  to  the  vegetables  they  proceed  on  lines  altogether  different,  and 
award  the  prizes  to  the  exhibitors  staging  the  .largest  examples  of  the  re- 
spective kinds.  This  being  invariably  the  case,  the  prize  winners  are 
encouraged  to  select  those  kinds  which  attain  the'.largest  size,  and,  by 
special  culture,  to  develop  them  to  the  fullest  possible  extent ; and 
those  who  are  unsuccessful  are  induced  to  do  likewise.  But  the  influ- 
ence of  the  awards  is  not  confined  to  the  exhibitors,  but  extends  to 
some,  at  least,  of  the  visitors.  In  due  course  are  to  be  seen  in  gardens 
on  all  sides  varieties  of  peas,  beans,  and  other  classes,  that  have  but 
little  to  recommend  them  beyond  their  dimensions,  and  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  being  made  to  have  examples  as  large  as  those  in  the 
winning  collections.  The  whole  system  of  judging  vegetables  is  in 
need  of  revision,  and  not  only  should  greater  care  be  taken  to  select 
judges  of  the  highest  ability,  but  the  rules  should  be  so  framed  that 
quality  will  not  fail  to  ensure  due  consideration. 

Your  correspondent  “ W.,”  by  whom  the  discussion  was'initiated, 
alludes  to  the  great  superiority  of  small  Brussels  sprouts  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  size  which  find  favour  on  the  exhibition  stage,  and  I 
can  fully  support  what  he  says  with  reference  to  them.  The  sprouts, 
about  the  size  of  a small  walnut,  minus  the  husk,  are  not  only  tender 
and  delicious  in  flavour,  but  they  are  of  a much  better  colour,  and 
possess  a higher  dietetic  value  than  sprouts  which  may  be  likened  to  the 
large  thin-shelled  walnuts  plus  the  husk.  Although  the  smaller  sprouts 
are  so  much  better  in  every  way,  the  large  ones  alone  obtain  recog- 
nition from  judges  at  exhibitions,  it  certainly  being  a very  rare  thing 
for  the  big  sprouts,  however  rough  they  may  be,  to  be  placed  otherwise 
than  first.  The  produce  of  some  of  the  so-called  “improved”  strains 
of  this  important  vegetable  is  hardly  less  obnoxious  on  the  table  than 
an  immense  cabbage  or  savoy,  old  enough  to  be  on  the  point  of  burst- 
ing. If  the  lower  sprouts  of  these  strains  are  examined  it  will  be 
found  that  they  have  long  thick  stalks,  which  give  to  them  a most 
objectionable  odour  when  cooked,  and  certainly  do  not  improve  their 
flavour.  Even  the  smaller  sprouts  of  these  strains  have  a larger  pro- 
portion of  stem  than  those  of  the  type  which  used  to  find  favour 
twenty  years  since,  and  is  still  grown  in  gardens  where  quality  is  con- 
sidered of  the  most  importance.  It  is  supposed  by  some  writers  and 
growers  that  the  larger  strains  are  the  most  profitable.  But  there  is 
no  justification  for  this  belief  ; for  to  obtain  full-sized  sprouts  the  plants 
must  have  additional  room,  and  as  the  water  can  readily  effect  a lodg- 
ment between,  a considerable  proportion  of  the  produce  is  invariably 
rendered  of  but  little  value  in  severe  winters. 

If  we  turn  from  the  Brussels  sprouts  to  the  broccolis  and  cauli- 
flowers we  shall  find  that  the  judges  invariably  give  the  preference  to 
those  having  immense  heads.  A few  years  since  wc  used  to  meet  with 
the  Walclieren  cauliflower  at  the  autumn  exhibitions  ; but  now,  instead 
of  the  snow-white  elegant  heads  of  that  variety,  we  invariably  have 
examples  of  Autumn  Giant,  large  enough  to  afford  a substantial  repast, 
with  suitable  accompaniments,  for  half  a- dozen  hungry  ploughmen. 
The  judges,  by  regarding  size  as  of  the  most  importance,  are  chiefly 
to  blame  for  this ; certainly  more  so  than  the  exhibitors,  for  the  latter 
cannot  be  expected  to  stage  productions  with  which  they  have  no  chance 
of  winning.  It  is  not  alone  at  the  horticultural  gatherings  in  remote 
country  villages  that  largo  cauli llowers  are  encouraged.  The  samo 
thing  is  done  at  the  metropolitan  gatherings,  and  visitors  to  the  exhi- 
bitions of  vegetables  at  South  Kensington  during  the  past  two  years 
must  have  a lively  recollection  of  the  gigantic  cauliflowers  to  which  the 
prize  tickets  wore  attached. 

At,  the  exhibition  in  1884,  to  which  cauliflowers  had  a special  class 
provided  for  them,  several  excellent  triples  of  the  Walehoren  were 
staged,  but  they  wero  all  passed  over  for  Autumn  Giant,  with  the 
result  that  last  year  three  heads  only  were  staged,  and  probably  by  a 
cultivator  who  was  not  conversant  with  what  was  done  the  year  boforo. 
I mention  this  because  the  awarding  of  the  prizes  was  entrusted  to  the 
best  men  who  could  be  engaged.  I5ut  it  appears  to  mo  to  very  closely 
border  on  the  ridiculous  for  two  or  three  men  to  be  seriously  engaged 
in  awarding  prizes  to  gigantic  vegetables,  which  they  would  not  think 
of  sending  to  their  employers’  tables,  and  rejecting  the  examples  which 


they  so  well  know  would  be  the  most  highly  appreciated.  I should 
like  to  ask  those  who  have  done  so  much  to  encourage  big  vegetables 
what  is  gained  by  having  a cauliflower  weighing  fourteen  pounds  ? The 
plant  that  produces  it  must  have  much  more  space  than  one  suitable 
for  the  production  of  a head  about  the  size  of  a breakfast  cup.  It  is 
impossible  to  place  it  upon  the  table  in  a presentable  manner,  and  it  is 
certainly  altogether  wanting  in  delicacy  of  flavour.  But  h«ads  four  or 
five  inches  in  diameter  present  an  elegant  appearance  when  placed 
upon  the  table,  and  do  not  fail  to  please  the  palate.  These  remarks 
apply  with  equal  force  to  broccolis  and  cabbages,  which  invariably  have 
their  value  estimated  by  size.  Especially  arc  cottagers  encouraged  to 
produce  big  cabbages,  because  it  is  supposed  that  to  a working  man 
merebulk  is  everything,  but  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  hard  white  cabbages 
are  of  very  little  value  indeed  as  food. 

Protest  must  also  be  made  against  the  prevailing  belief  that  the 
peas  and  beans  bearing  the  biggest  pods  are  the  best,  for,  speaking  in 
a general  way,  they  are  the  least  desirable  on  the  table,  which  is  the 
proper  standard  to  judge  them  by.  The  large  size  of  the  pod  would  not 
be  any  great  objection  to  varieties  belonging  to  either  class,  provided 
the  pods  were  produced  in  the  same  numbers  as  those  of  medium  size, 
and  were  well  filled  and  contained  well- flavoured  peas  or  beans  as  the 
case  may  be  ; but  the  largest-podded  varieties  are  the  least  productive, 
and  certainly  the  least  desirable  in  point  of  quality.  The  pods  are 
sparingly  produced,  indifferently  filled,  and  the  produce  poor  in  flavour. 
If  we  require  the  table  to  be  well  supplied,  both  as  regards  quantity  and 
quality,  we  must  grow  varieties  of  which  both  pod  and  seed  is  of 
medium  size.  Kitchen  Gardener. 


POMPONE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

By  J.  Mardlin,  Finabury  Park,  N. 

Pompone  Chrysanthemums  are  of  much  service  for  the  decoration  of 
the  conservatory,  and,  as  is  so  well-known,  they  form  most  effective 
specimens.  The  cultivation  of  the  plants  for  decorative  purposes  is 
exceedingly  simple,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  directions  that  will  be  given, 
and  the  production  of  specimens  will  not  be  found  very  difficult. 

When  the  stock  is  required  simply  for  the  conservatory,  and  for 
the  pi’oduction  of  cut  blooms,  the  cuttings  should  be  struck  in  February 
or  the  early  part  of  March,  but  the  propagation  of  plants  from  which 
exhibition  flowers  are  required  must  not  be  delayed  long  after  the  end 
of  the  month  first  mentioned.  The  cuttings  should  be  prepared  and 
inserted  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the  large  flowered  varieties.  They 
must  as  a matter  of  course  be  kept  rather  close,  and  it  will  be  a decided 
advantage  if  they  have  the  assistance  of  a little  warmth  at  night  until 
nicely  rooted.  When  this  is  the  case,  pot  them  off  separately,  and  return 
to  a pit  or  frame,  and  keep  rather  close  until  it  is  seen  by  the  progress 
made  that  the  roots  are  beginning  to  run  in  the  new  soil.  The  next 
step  will  be  to  gradually  harden  off,  and  as  soon  as  the  weather  will 
permit,  place  them  outside  and  afford  a.  little  protection  at  night. 
Before  removing  them  from  under  glass  it  will  be  necessary  to  stop 
their  growth  by  nipping  out  the  points  of  the  shoots. 

In  April  the  plants  can  be  bedded  out,  either  in  the  open  quarters 
or  in  vacant  spaces  in  the  mixed  borders,  as  may  be  the  most  con- 
venient. They  will  require  very  little  attention  indeed  during  the 
summer.  In  dry  weather  they  should  have  an  occasional  supply  of 
water,  and  they  ought  also  to  have  two  or  three  stakes  put  to  them, 
and  have  the  shoots  stopped  once.  In  September  or  October,  care- 
fully lift  and  put  each  plant  in  a pot  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the 
ball  of  soil  about  its  roots,  and  then  place  in  a pit.  It  will  be  advisable 
to  give  them  a good  soaking  of  water  before  they  are  lifted  and  imme- 
diately after  they  are  potted.  With  ordinary  care  they  will  hardly  feel 
the  effects  of  the  lilting,  and  will  produce  a most  satisfactory  display 
of  flowers  during  the  season. 

In  all  cases  where  SDecimen  plants  are  required  the  cuttings  should 
be  struck  as  early  in  the  autumn  as  they  can  be  obtained.  They  must 
not  be  rooted  too  quickly,  or  they  will  become  drawn  and  weakly,  and 
have  their  value  materially  reduced.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  well- 
established  in  the  pots  in  which  they  are  first  put,  nip  out  the  points, 
and  in  doing  this  be  careful  to  see  that  they  have  a clear  stem  of  six 
inches.  They  will  require  to  be  shifted  on  as  the  pots  are  filled  with 
loots,  and  also  be  stopped  as  becomes  necessary.  But  at  no  stage  must 
stopping  and  repottjng  be  done  at  the  same  time.  It  is  not  less  im- 
portant to  avoid  allowing  them  to  remain  in  the  pots  until  they  are 
pot-bound — excepting,  of  course,  those  in  which  they  are  to  bloom — 
for  when  this  happens  they  receive  a check  from  which  they  are  along 
time  in  recovering. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  arc  established  remove  them  to  an  open  posi- 
tion out  of  doors  ; and,  to  prevent  injury  to  tho  roots  by  the  heat,  stand 
the  pots  in  others  two  sizes  larger  and  fill  tho  intervening  space  with 
coal  ashes.  Supply  them  with  water  at  the  roots  according  to  their 
requirements,  and  in  hot  weather  syringe  overhead  twice  a day.  The 
foliage  must  be  kept  free  from  green  lly  by  dusting  it  with  tobacco 
powder  immediately  tho  pest  is  seen  on  the  leaves.  Training  must  be 
commenced  at  a rather  early  stago  and  receivo  alteration  at  intervals 
according  to  tho  progress  made.  Very  stiff  and  formal  training  ought 
to  be  avoided,  as  the  specimens  aro  far  more  pleasing  and  effective  when 
the  growth  presents  a somewhat  natural  appearance. 

The  most  desirable  of  tho  numerous  pompones  for  specimens  arc  : 
Andromeda,  Adonis,  Fanny,  Qoldm  Mdlle.  Marthe,  Golden  Cedo  Null!, 
Lilar  Cedo  JKulli,  Mdlle.  Marthe,  Orange  Scanty,  Frcsident,  liosinante, 
Ht.  Michael,  and  While  Cedo  Fnlli.  The  anemono  pompones  especially 
useful  for  specimens  are  ■.Antonins,  Astarte,  Calliope,  Madame  Chalonge, 
Madame  Mantels,  Marguerite  de  Wildemar,  Marie  Stuart,  Mr.  IFt/nrrs, 
ltegulns,  Lick  Turpin,  and  Firefly. 
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GREAT  PANIOLED  CONVOLVULUS. 

Jponuva  jianiculata. 

Tile  figure  now  presented  of  this  magnifioent  plant  was  prepared  l»y 
Mr.  Alfied  Sloeombe,  from  u sketch  mado  iu  the  lily  houso  at  Kew 
l ist  year.  Very  many  of  our  readers  will  remember  the  noblo  specimen 


simple  though  perhaps  peculiar  conditions.  This  is  the  Ipomcea 
paniculata  of  Botanical  Register,  t.  62  ; the  Convolvulus  paniculatun 
of  Hortus  Kewensis,  i.  334.  Aa  figured  by  Edwards,  the  dowers  are 
considerably  smaller  than  in  our  figure,  the  leaves  less  distinctly 
digitate,  and  the  majesty  of  the  thing  altogether  less  strikingly  sug- 
gested. Roxburgh  describes  the  plant  as  common  in  the  hedges  in  the 
East  Indies,  where  it  flowers  during  the  wet  season,  and  affords  a-cept- 


PANICLED  CONVOLVULUS,  Ipomxa  panic '.data  (Flowers  lively  purplish  rose). 


growing  in  a pot  plunged  in  the  lily  tank,  its  bountiful  growth  trained 
on  the  iron  fence,  and  showing  a wondrous  wealth  of  purplish  rosy 
flowers.  Not  often  is  the  plant  met  with  in  so  luxurious  and  perfect  a 
condition,  and  we  hope  to  see  it  again  in  the  same  position,  repeating 
the  pleasant  tale  of  its  complete  adaptiveness  to  pot  culture  under  such 


able  provender  to  cattle.  Jacquin  describes  it  as  plentiful  in  the  Isle 
of  France,  where  it  climbs  the  trees  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet ; but 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  Kew  specimen,  it  could  accomplish  forty  or 
even  sixty  feet  as  easily  a3  twenty.  It  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Gibbs,  in  the  year  1779. 
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ENGLAND’S  COLONIES. 

Oceana ; or  Emjland  and  Her  Colonies.  By  James  Anthony  Froude 
(Longmans). — The  notice  of  this  most  welcome  book  in  our  issue  for  January 
30  has  quickened  the  curiosity  of  our  readers,  and  we  are  assured  that  in  the 
way  of  general  literature  and  books  of  travel  there  are  none  more  sought  by 
gardeners  than  those  that  report  truthfully  on  the  colonies.  In  the  book 
before  us  gardening  obtains  a reasonable  share  of  attention  ; indeed,  every  point 
pertaining  to  the  review  of  the  colonies  obtains  reasonable  attention,  for  Mr. 
Froude  is  an  accomplished  observer  as  well  as  a keen  critic.  We  have  given 
a general  sketch  of  his  enviable  excursion,  and  now  we  will  accompany  him 
to  South  Australia,  in  order  to  learn  that  “ Adelaide  is  already  a large  child 
for  its  years.  Its  streets  are  laid  out  in  anticipation  of  a larger  future — broad, 
bold,  and  ambitious.”  Wisely,  he  went  to  the  Botanical  Gardens,  of  which,  at 
the  invitation  of  Dr.  Schomburgk,  it  is  our  custom  occasionally  to  discourse. 
And  what  does  Mr.  Froude  say  of  them  ? He  says : “ Whether  it  be  the 
genius  of  the  country,  or  some  development  of  the  sense  of  beauty  from  the 
general  easiness  of  life,  or  the  readiness  of  soil  and  climate  to  respond  to 
exertion,  certain  it  is  that  the  public  gardens  in  the  Australian  towns  are  the 
loveliest  in  the  world,  and  that  no  cost  is  spared  iu  securing  the  services  of 
the  most  eminent  horticulturists.  . . . Trees  from'all  parts  of  the  world  are 
gathered  together  ia  that  cne  spot  of  the  rarest  kinds.  The  flowers  with 
which  we  are  familiar  as  exotics  in  our  forcing-houses  luxuriate  as  in  their 
natural  home.  The  oleander  towers  and  spreads  in  pale  pink  glory.  The 
crimson  hibiscus  glows  among  the  bananas  ; passion-flowers — blue,  purple,  and 
scarlet — hang  in  careless  feBtoons  among  the  branches.  The  air  is  loaded  with 
perfume  from  datura,  orange  flowers,  stephanotis,  and  endless  varieties  of 
jessamine.” 

The  publio  gardens  at  Melbourne  eclipse  those  of  Adelaide.  They 


ground,  the  bark  is  stripped  off,  the  circulation  of  the  sap  is  arrested,  the  tree 
dies,  tho  leaves  at  the  top  wither,  the  branches  stand  for  a few  years  bare  and 
ghostlike,  and  then  it  rots  and  falls.  Sometimes  the  forest  is  wilfully  fired  ; 
one  sees  hundreds  of  trunks,  even  when  there  is  still  life  left,  scorched  and 
blackened  on  one  side.” 

As  we  must  make  an  end  as  well  as  a beginning,  we  will  transfer  the  view 
to  the  lake  country  of  New  Zealand,  the  wonders  of  which  have  been  pictured 
often,  but  no  one  has  more  graphically  placed  at  our  command  the  peculiar 
wonders  of  the  “ terraces.”  Mr.  Froude  is  here  under  tbe  guidance  of  two 
Maori  women,  Kate  and  Sophia,  and  is  troubled  in  mind  because  he  and  his 
son  and  his  companion  are  to  bathe,  and  it  is  a question  if  the  women  are  to 
assist  in  the  operation.  In  a light  boat,  they  were  first  taken  by  a party  of 
men  on  the  smooth  waters  of  Tarawara  : — 

“ The  colour  was  green  as  of  a shallow  sea.  Heavy  bushes  fringed  the 
shore.  High,  wooded  mountains  rose  on  all  sides  of  us  as  we  left  the  creek 
and  came  out  upon  the  open  water.  The  men  rowed  well,  laughing  and  talking 
among  themselves,  and  carried  us- in  a little  more  than  an  hour  to  a point  eight 
miles  distant.  Little  life  of  any  kind  showed  on  the  way  ; no  boat  was  visible 
but  our  own  ; there  were  a few  cormorants,  a few  ducks,  a coot  or  two, three 
or  four  seagulls,  come  from  the  ocean  to  catch  sprats,  and  that  was  all.  Kate 
said  that  the  lake  held  enormous  eels,  as  big  round  as  a man’s  leg,  which  were 
caught  occasionally  with  night  lines  ; but  we  saw  nothing  of  them,  and  did  not 
entirely  believe.  At  the  point,  or  behind  it,  we  came  on  a Maori  farm  on  the 
water’s  edge.  There  were  boats,  and  nets  huDg  up  to  dry,  a maize  field,  an 
orchard,  and  a cabin.  We  stopped,  and  they  offered  us  crayfish,  which  we 
declined,  but  bought  a basket  of  apples  for  the  crew.  We  were  now  in  an 
arm  of  the  lake,  which  reached  three  miles  further.  At  the  head  of  this  we 
landed,  by  the  mouth  of  a small  rapid  river,  and  looked  about  up.  It  was  a 
pretty  spot,  overhung  by  precipitous  cliffs,  with  ivy-fern  climbing  over  them. 
A hot  spring  was  bubbling  violently  through  a hole  in  a rock.  The  ground  was 
littered  with  the  shells  of  unnumbered  cray-fish  which  had  been  boiled  in  this 
oaldron  of  Nature’s  providing.  Here  we  were  joined  by  a native  girl,  Marileha 


PINK  TERRACE,  WAIROA,  NEW  ZEALAND. 


“extend  for  a mile  with  a large  sheet  of  winding  water  in  tho  middle  cf 
them.  As  at  Adelaide,  no  expense  has  been  spared  ; and  I think  I observed 
more  attention  to  scientific  arrangement  in  the  grouping  of  tho  trees.  Broad 
lawns,  kept  carefully  watered,  open  out  at  intervals  with  flower-beds  blazing 
with  splendour.  The  lake  has  islands  in  it,  approached  over  pretty  bridges, 
and  it  will  be  one  day  beautiful  when  the  water  is  filtered.  Here  was  all 
which  the  heart  of  visitor  could  desire  : avenues  to  stroll  in  which  a vertical 
sun  could  not  penetrate ; with  the  glory  of  colour  which  nature  lavishes  on 
leaf  and  petal  to  look  at.” 

Away  again  to  Ballarat,  the  Eldorado  of  forty  yearB  ago.  “ Ballarat  was 
then  an  arid  treeless  hollow  lying  between  low  hills,  with  a scanty  brook 
trickling  down  the  middle  of  it.”  Now  it  is  a handsome  town  embedded  in 
vegetable  beauty  ; in  the  immediate  vicinity  are  plantations  of  pinus  insignis, 
eucalyptus,  and  magnolia,  with  parrots,  small  and  large,  flying  like  cuckoos 
from  tree  to  tree,  flashing  with  blue  and  crimson.  He  was  driven  to  the 
house  of  an  Englishman,  where  ho  found  an  English  family — English  in  every- 
thing except  that  they  were  Australian-born,  and  cultivated,  perhaps,  above 
the  English  average.  Here  he  found  beautiful  grass  lawns,  tennis  grounds, 
bright  flower  beds,  walls  overrun  with  ivy  and  olimbing  roses,  water  and 
willows,  and  parrots  flashing  and  glittering,  for  tho  ontdoor  setting  of  the 
scene  ; and  within  the  house  books  and  reviews,  tho  latest  first  class  English 
newspapers,  good  pictures,  and  all  tho  accessories  of  refinement  and  high 
intelligence. 

Tho  visit  to  Sandhurst  is  ns  interesting  as  any,  for  it  takes  us  into  tho 
midst  of  tho  gum  trees  on  tho  Yarra.  Theso  grow  in  wild  ravines  ; tho  clean 
stems  rise  200  foot  before  the  lewost  branch  occurs.  " Unique  as  theso  trees 
ere,  they  ought  to  bo  preserved  ; but  tho  soil  which  nourishes  thorn  is  tempt- 
ing from  its  fertility,  and  they  are  being  rapidly  destroyed.  Tho  Government, 
makes  laws  about  them,  but  in  a democracy  poople  do  as  thoy  plnaHo  ; custom 
and  inclination  rule,  and  laws  aro  paper.  A notch  is  out  a yard  above  tho 


by  name,  a bright-looking  lass  of  eighteen,  with  merry  eyes,  and  a thick  but 
well-combed  mass  of  raven  hair  (shot  with  orange  in  tho  sunlight)  which  she  tossed 
about  over  her  shoulders.  On  her  back,  thrown  jauntily  on,  she  had  a shawl 

of  feathers,  which  E wanted  to  buy,  but  found  the  young  lady  coy.  She 

was  a friend  of  Kate’s,  it  appeared,  was  qualifying  for  a guide,  and  was  to  be 
our  companion,  we  wero  told,  through  the  day.  I heard  the  news  with  some 
anxiety,  for  there  was  said  to  be  a delicious  basin  of  lukewarm  water  on  one 
of  the  terraces,  in  which  custom  required  us  to  bathe.  Our  two  lady -guides 
would  provide  towels,  and  officiate,  in  faot,  as  bathing  women.  The  fair 
l’olycasta  had  bathed  Telemachus,  and  the  queenly  Helen,  with  her  own  royal 
hands,  had  bathed  Ulysses  when  ho  came  to  Troy.  So  Kato  was  to  bathe  us, 
and  Miss  Mariloha  was  to  assist  in  the  process. 

Wo  took  off  our  boots  and  stockings,  put  on  canvas  shoes  which  n wetting 
would  not  spoil,  and  followed  our  two  guides  through  the  bush,  waiting  for 
what  fate  had  in  store  for  us.  Miss  Mari  laughing,  shouting,  and  singing  to 
amuse  Kate,  whose  hold  Btill  ached.  After  a winding  walk  of  half  a-mile  wo 
came  again  on  tho  river,  which  was  rushing  deop  and  swift  through  roods,  and 
Ti-troe.  A rickety  canoe  was  waiting  there,  in  which  we  crossed,  climbed  up 
a bank,  nnd  stretched  before  us  wo  saw  the  White  Terraco  in  all  its  strange- 
ness, aoryBtal  staircase,  glittering  nnd  stainless  bb  if  it  were  ice,  spreading  out 
like  an  open  fan  from  a point  above  us  on  tho  hillside,  nnd  projecting  at  tho 
bottom  into  a lake,  where  it  was  perhaps  two  hundred  yards  wide.  The 
summit  was  concealed  behind  tho  volumes  of  steam  rising  out  of  tho  boiling 
fountain,  from  whioh  the  siliceous  stream  proooodod.  Tho  stairs  wero  about 
twenty  in  number,  tho  height  of  each  being  six  or  seven  foot.  Tho  floors 
dividing  them  wore  horizontal,  ns  if  laid  out  with  a spirit  level.  They  wore  of 
unovon  breadth,  twenty,  thirty,  fifty  foot  or  even  moro  ; each  step  down  being 
always  porpondioulnr,  nnd  all  forming  arcs  of  a oirolo  of  which  tho  crater  was 
tho  centre.  On  roaohing  tho  lake  tho  Bilioa  flowed  away  inf  o tho  water,  where  it 
lay  in  n shoot  half  subinergod,  like  iuo  at  tho  beginning  of  a thaw.  '1  hero  was 
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nothing  in  tho  fall  of  tho  ground  to  account  for  the  regularity  of  shape.  A 
crater  has  been  opened  through  the  rock  a hundred  and  twonty  feot  above  tho 
lake.  The  water,  which  comes  up  boiling  from  below,  is  charged  as  heavily  as 
it  will  bear  with  silicic  noid.  Tho  silica  crystallizos  as  it  is  exposod  to  tho  air. 
Tho  wnter  continues  to  (low  over  the  hardened  surfnoe,  continually  adding  a 
fresh  coating  to  tho  deposits  already  laid  down,  and,  for  reasons  , which  men 
of  science  can  no  doubt  supply,  the  orystals  take  the  form  which  I have 
described.  The  prooess  is  a rapid  one  ; a piece  of  newspaper  left  behind  by  a 
recent  visitor  was  already  still'  as  tho  starched  collar  of  a shirt.  Tourists 
ambitious  of  immortality  had  pencilled  their  names  and  the  date  of 
their  visit  on  the  white  surface  over  which  the  stream  was  running. 
Some  of  theso  inscriptions  were  six  and  seven  years  old,  yet  tho  strokes 
were  as  froBh  as  on  the  day  tlioy  were  made,  being  protected  by  the 
film  of  glass  which  was  instantly  drawn  over  them. 

The  thickness  of  tho  crust  is,  I believe,  unascertained,  the  Maories  object- 
ing to  scientific  examination  of  their  treasure.  It  struck  mo,  however,  that 
this  singular  cascade  must  have  been  of  recent,  indeed  measurably  recent, 
origin.  In  the  middle  of  tho  terrace  were  the  remains  of  a Ti-tree  bush,  which 
was  standing  where  a small  patch  of  soil  was  still  uncovered.  Part  of  this, 
where  tho  silica  had  not  reached  tho  roots,  was  in  leaf  and  alive.  Tho  rest 
had  been  similarly  alive  within  a year  or  two,  for  it  had  not  yet  rotted,  but 
had  died  as  the  crust  rose  around  it.  Clearly  nothing  could  grow  through  the 
crust,  and  the  bush  was  a living  evidence  of  the  rate  at  which  it  wa3  forming. 
It  appeared  to  me  that  this  particular  staircase  was  not  perhaps  a hundred 
years  old,  but  that  terraces  like  it  had  succecssively  been  formed  all  along  the 
hillside  as  the  crater  opened  now  at  one  spot  and  now  at  another.  Wherever 
tho  rock  showed  elsewhere  through  the  soil  it  was  of  the  same  material  as  that 
which  I saw  growing.  If  the  supply  of  silicic  acid  was  stopped  the  surface 
would  dry  and  crack.  Ti-trees  would  then  spring  up  over  it.  The  crystal  steps 
would  crumble  into  less  regular  outlines,  and  in  a century  or  two  the  fairy-like 
wonder  which  we  were  gazing  at  would  be  indistinguishable  from  the  adjoining 
slopes.  We  walked,  or  rather  waded,  upwards  to  the  boiling  pool ; it  was  not 


out  under  our  feet  as  wo  trod,  and  we  wore  warned  to  be  careful 
whore  we  wont.  Ilero  we  found  a photographer — who  had  bought  permission 
from  the  Maori — at  work  with  his  instruments,  and  Marileha  was  made  to  stand 
for  her  likeness  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  mud  piles.  We  did  not  envy  him  his 
occupation,  for  tho  wholo  place  smelt  of  brimstone  and  of  the  near  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Nether  Pit.  Our  own  attention  was  directed  specially  to  a hole 
filled  with  mud  of  a peculiar  kind,  much  relished  by  the  natives,  and  eaten  by 
them  as  porridge.  To  us,  who  had  been  curious  about  their  food,  this  dirty 
mess  was  interesting.  It  did  not,  however,  solve  the  problem.  Mud  could 
hardly  bo  as  nutritious  as  they  professed  to  find  it,  though  it  may  have  had 
medicinal  virtues  to  assist  the  digestion  of  crayfish. 

The  lake  into  which  the  Terrace  descended  lay  close  below  us.  It  was  green 
and  hot  (the  temperature  near  100 deg.),  patched  over  with  beds  of  rank  reed 
and  rush,  which  were  forced  into  unnatural  luxuriance.  After  leaving  the 
mud. heaps  we  went  down  to  the  waterside,  where  we  found  our  luncheon  laid 
out  in  au  open-air  saloon,  with  a smooth  floor  of  silica,  and  natural  slabs  of 
silica  ranged  round  the  sides  as  benches.  Steam-fountains  were  playing  in 
half  a-dozen  places.  Tho  floor  was  hot,  a mere  skin  between  us  and  Cocytus. 
The  Blabs  were  hot,  just  to  the  point  of  being  agreeable  to  eib  upon.  This  spot 
was  a favourite  winter  resort  of  the  Maori  ; their  palavering  hall,  where  they 
had  their  constitutional  debates,  their  store-room,  their  kitchen,  and  their 
dining-room.  Here  they  had  their  innocent  meals  on  dried  fish  and  fruit ; 
here,  also,  their  less-innocent  on  dried  slices  of  their  enemies.  At  present  it 
seemed  to  be  made  over  to  visitors  like  ourselves.  The  ground  was  littered 
with  broken  bottles,  emptied  tins,  and  scraps  of  sandwich  papers.  We  con- 
tributed our  share  to  the  general  mess.  Kate  was  out  of  spirits,  with  her 
headache  ; we  did  what  we  could  to  cheer  her,  and  partially  succeeded.  The 
scene  was  one  to  be  remembered,  and  we  wished  to  preserve  some  likeness  of 
it.  The  Maori  prohibit  sketching,  unless,  as  with  the  photographer,  permission 

has  been  exorbitantly  paid  for.  Choosing  to  be  ignorant  of  the  rule,  E 

sat  himself  down  and  took  out'his  drawing-book.  Two  or  three  natives  who 
had  joined  us  howled  and  gesticulated,  but  as  they  could  speak  no  English  and 


WHITE  TERRACE,  WAIROA,  tiEW  ZEALAND. 


in  this  that  we  were  ti  be  bathed.  It  was  about  sixty  feet  across,  and  was 
of  unknown  depth.  The  heat  wa3  too  intense  to  allow  us  to  approach  the 
odge,  and  we  could  see  little,  from  the  dense  clouds  of  steam  which  lay 
upon  it.  We  were  more  fortunate  afterwards  at  the  crater  of  the  second 
terrace. 

The  crystallisation  is  ice-like,  and  the  phenomenon,  except  for  the  alter- 
nate horizontal  and  vertical  arrangement  of  the  deposited  silica,  is  like  what 
would  be  seen  in  any  northern  region  when  a severe  frost  suddenly  seizes  hold 
of  a waterfall  before  snow  has  fallen  and  buried  it. 

A fixed  number  of  minutes  is  allotted  for  each  of  the  ‘sights.’  Kate  was 

peremptory  witn  E and  myself.  Miss  Marileha  had  charge  of  my  son. 

vvi?'raST  ^ °DS»  boy  ’ ! I heard  her  say  to  him.  We  were  dragged  off  the 
W hite  Terrace  in  spite  of  ourselves,  but  soon  forgot  it  in  the  many  and  various 
wonders  which  were  waiting  for  us.  Columns  of  steam  were  rising  all  round 
us.  vv  e nad  already  heard,  near  at  hand,  a noise  like  the  blast-pipe  of  some 
enormous  steam  engine.  Climbing  up  a rocky  patch  through  the  bush,  we 
came  upon  a black,  gaping  chasm,  the  craggy  sides  of  which  we  could  just  dis- 
tinguish through  the  vapour.  Water  was  boiling  furiously  at  the  bottom,  and 
it  was  as  if  a legion  of  imprisoned  devils  were  roaring  to  be  let  out.  “ Devil’s 
hole  tliey  called  the  place,  and  the  name  suited  well  with  it.  Behind  a rock 
a few  yards  distant  we  found  a large  open  pool,  boiling  also  so  violently  that 
great  volumes  of  water  heaved,  and  rolled,  and  spouted,  as  if  in  a gigantic 
saucepan  standing  over  a furnace.  It  was  full  of  sulphur.  Heat,  noise, 
and  smell  were  alike  intolerable.  To  look  at  the  thing,  and  then 
escape  from  it,  was  all  that  we  could  do,  and  we  were  glad  to  be 
led  away  out  of  sight  and  hearing.  Again  a climb,  and  we  were  on  an  open 
level  plateau  two  acres  or  so  in  extent,  smoking  rocks  all  round  it,  and, 
scattered  over  its  surface,  a number  of  pale  brown  mud  heaps,  exactly  like 
African  ant  hills.  Each  of  these  was  the  cone  of  some  sulphurous  geyser, 
borne  were  quiet,  some  were  active.  Suspicious  bubbles  of  steam  spurted 


Kate  did  not  interfere,  E affected  ignorance  of  what  they  meant,  and 

calmly  finished  his  pencil  outline. 

We  were  now  to  be  ferried  across  the  lake.  The  canoe  had  been  brought 
up — a scooped-out  tree-trunk,  as  long  as  a racing  eigbt-oar,  and  about  as 
narrow.  It  was  leaky,  and  so  low  in  the  water  that  the  slightest  ripple 
washed  over  the  gunwale.  The  bottom,  however,  was  littered  with  fresh- 
gathered  fern,  which,  for  the  present,  was  dry,  and  we  were  directed  to  lie 
down  upon  it.  Marileha  stood  in  the  bow,  wielding  her  paddle,  with  her 
elf  locks  rolling  wildly  down  her  back.  The  hot  waves  lapped  in  and  splashed 
us.  The  lake  was  weird  and  evil-looking.  Here  Kate  had  earned  her  medal. 
Some  gentleman,  unused  to  boats,  had  lost  his  balance,  or  his  courage,  and 
had  fallen  overboard.  Kate  had  dived  after  him  as  he  sank,  and  fished  him 
up  again.  . 

The  Pink  Terrace,  the  object  of  our  voyage,  opened  out  before  us  on  the 
opposite  shore.  It  was  formed  on  the  same  lines  as  the  other,  save  that  it  was 
narrower,  and  was  flushed  with  pale  rose  colour.  Oxide  of  iron  is  said  to  be 
the  cause,  but  there  is  probably  something  besides.  The  water  has  not,  I 
believe,  been  completely  analysed.  Miss  Mari  used  her  paddle  like  a mistress. 
Sbe  carried  us  over  with  no  worse  misfortune  than  a light  splashing, 
and  landed  us  at  the  Terrace-foot.  It  was  here,  if  anywhere,  that  the 
ablutions  were  to  take  place.  To  my  great  relief  I found  that  a native  youth 
was  waiting  with  thetowels,  and  that  we  were  to  be  spared  the  ladies’  assistance. 
They — Kate  and  Mari — withdrew  to  wallow,  rhinoceros-like,  in  a mud  pool 
of  their  own.  The  youth  took  charge  of  us,  and  led  us  up  the  shining  stairs. 
The  crystals  were  even  more  beautiful  than  those  we  had  seeD,  falling  like 
clusters  of  rosy  icicles,  or  hanging  in  festoons  like  creepers  trailing  from  a 
rail.  At  the  foot  of  each  cascade  the  water  lay  in  pools  of  ultramarine,  their 
exquisite  colour  being  due  in  part,  I suppose,  to  the  light  of  the  sky  refracted 
upwards  from  the  bottom.  In  the  deepest  of  these  we  were  to  bathe.  The 
temperature  was  94  deg.  or  95  deg.  The  water  lay  inviting  in  its  crystal  basin. 
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E declined  the  adventure.  I and  A,  hung  our  clothes  on  a Ti-buBh 

and  followed  our  Maori,  who  had  already  plunged  in,  being  unencumbered, 
except  with  a blanket,  to  show  us  the  way.  His  black  head  and  copper 
shoulders  were  so  animal-like  that  1 did  not  entirely  admire  his  company  ; but 
he  was  a man  and  a brother,  and  I knew  that  he  must  be  clean,  at  any  rate, 
poor  fellow,  from  perpetual  washing.  The  water  was  deep  enough  to  swim 
in  comfortably,  though  not  over  our  heads.  We  lay  on  our  backs  and  floated 
for  ten  minutes  in  exquisite  enjoyment,  and  the  alkali,  or  the  flint,  or  the 
perfect  purity  of  the  element  seemed  to  saturate  our  systems.  I,  for  one, 
when  I was  dressed  again,  could  have  fancied  myself  back  in  the  old  days 
when  I did  not  know  that  I had  a body,  and  oould  run  up  hill  as  lightly  as 
down.  The  bath  over,  we  pursued  our  way.  The  marvel  of  the  Terrace  was 
still  before  us,  reserved  to  the  last,  like  the  finish  in  a pleasant  battue.  The 
crater  at  the  White  Terrace  had  been  boiling  ; the  steam  rushing  out  from  it 
had  filled  the  air  with  cloud  ; and  the  scorching  heat  had  kept  us  at  a distance. 
Here  the  temperature  was  twenty  degrees  lower ; there  was  still  vapour 
hovering  over  the  surface,  but  it  was  lighter  and  more  transparent,  and 
a soft  breeze  now  and  then  blew  it  completely  aside.  We  could  stand 
on  the  brim  and  gaze  as  through  an  opening  in  the  earth  through 
an  azure  infinity  beyond.  Down  and  down,  and  fainter  and  softer  as 
they  receded,  the  white  crystals  projected  from  the  rocky  walls  over 
the  abysB,  till  they  seemed  to  dissolve,  not  into  darkness,  but  into  light. 
The  hue  of  the  water  was  something  which  I had  never  seen,  and  shall  never 
again  see  on  this  side  of  eternity.  Not  the  violet,  nor  the  hare-bell,  nearest 
in  its  tint  to  heaven  of  all  nature’s  flowers  ; not  the  turquoise,  not  sapphire, 
not  the  unfathomable  sether  itself  could  convey  to  one  who  had  not  looked  on 
it  a sense  of  that  supernatural  loveliness.  Comparison  could  only  soil  such 
inimitable  purity.  The  only  colour  I ever  saw  in  sky  or  on  earth  in  the  least 
resembling  the  aspect  of  this  extraordinary  pool  was  the  flame  of  burniDg 
sulphur.  Here  was  a bath,  if  mortal  flesh  could  have  borne  to  dive  into  it ! 
Had  it  been  in  Norway,  we  should  have  seen,  far  down,  the  floating  Lorelei, 
inviting  us  to  plunge  and  leave  life  and  all  belonging  to  it  for  such  a home 
and  such  companionship.  It  was  a bath  for  the  gods,  and  not  for  man. 
Artemis  and  her  nymphs  should  have  been  swimming  there,  and  we  Acteeons 
daring  our  fate  to  gaze  on  them.” 


Ht&j  plants,  jftotors,  attir  jfrutts. 

♦ 

Vriesea  hieroglyphica  (B.H.,  1885,  10,  11,  12). — A noble  bromeliad 
with  ample  leafage ; light  green,  curiously  blotched  with  blaok. 

Bouvardia  Leiantha  hyb.  ( B.H.y  1885,  13). — Figures  of  seven  varieties  : 
Dazzler,  full  deep  red  ; Intermedia,  full  red,  shading  to  pink  ; Triomphe  de 
Nancy,  heavy  vermilion  red  ; Sang  Lorrain,  blood-red  self,  semi-double  ; Victor 
Lemoine,  light  vermilion  self,  semi-double  ; Alfred  Ncuner,  double  white,  with 
tinge  of  green  ; President  Garfield,  double  white,  with  tinge  of  rose. 

Nidularium  ampullaceum  (B.H , 1885,  14). — A handsome  epiphyte  ; the 
leaves  beautifully  marked,  the  flowers  violet  and  white. 

Cypripedium  Tiiibautianum  ( G.G. , 1886,  104). — A hybrid  orchid  from 
C.  Harrisianum  and  C.  insigne  Maulei. 

Nerine  Manselli  (/ft.)— A hybrid  between  N.  flexuosa  and  N.  Fothergilli. 

Galanthus  sp.  and  Var.  ((?.,  528). — Figures  of  eight  kinds. 

La;lia  anceps  v.  Stella  (G.C.,  1886,  136). — A fine  variety  in  the  way  of 
Dawsoni. 

Polypodium  (Phymatodes)  macrourum  (16.) — Anew  species,  resembling 
P.  phymatodes  in  general  habit. 

Cercocarpus  betulifolius  (G.Z.,  Nov.,  1885). — An  interesting  rosaceous 

plant. 

Feronia  elephantium  (Gfl.,  1,206).— A citronwort,  with  fragrant 
foliage. 

L/Elia  pinella,  L.  praistans  (Rev.  Hort.  Beige,  Dec.,  1885). — Fine  sub- 
jects for  the  orchid  grower;  the  second  has  been  often  figured,  as  in  B.M. 
5,498,  &o. 

Nympiiaia  sPHAiRoscARPA  v.  rosea  (III.  Mon.,  Jan.,  1886). — An  interesting 
variety. 

Ophiopogon  spicatum  fol.  var.  (Rev.  Hort.  Beige,  Dec.,  1885). — Not  worth 
figuring,  but  an  interesting  trifle  for  the  cool  house. 

Spiraea  brachyata  ( D . Gart.  Zeit.,  Jan.,  188'i). — An  interesting  hardy 
plant. 

Eremuuus  robustus  ( G .,  529). — A fine  figure  of  this  noble  hardy  plant. 

La5lia  anceps  Hilliana  (Tb  ) —A  variable,  but  always  beautiful,  variety. 

Citrus  tripteua  ( R.H. , Nov.  16,  1885). — A nearly  hardy  species. 

Houlletia  Brocklehurstiana  (11. H.,  Nov.  1,  1885). — Figured  in  B.M. 
4072. 

Bruckentiialiaspiculiflora  (Gart.  Zeit.,  Nov.  12,  1885).— An  ericaceous 
plant,  of  no  particular  merit. 

Epidendrum  traciiychilum  ( QarIJl .,  1205). — An  interesting  Mexican 
orchid. 

Ixora  macrothyrsa  ( B.M  , 6853). — The  magnificent  species,  known  in 
gardens  as  /.  Duffi,  and  reportod  on  by  us  as  the  finest  of  its  race,  though, 
perhaps,  not  well  adapted  for  specimen  culture. 

Martinezia  CARYOTAiFOLiA  (B.M.,  6854). — A handsome  small  palm  from 
South  America. 

Muscari  Szovithianum  (R.M.,  6855). — A pretty  speoies,  with  azure  blue 
flowers. 

Lvyia  oi.andulosa  (B.M,  6856). — An  elegant  composite,  with  white 
flowers. 

Boh  a PI80CARPA  (B.M.,  6857). — A lovely  North  Amerioan  rose,  with  small 
pink  flowers. 

Oncidium  Forbehi  (G.C.,  1886,  73). — Note  on  a variety  imported  by  Mr. 
F,  Sander. 

La;  LI  A POnrilYKITIS  (G.C.,  1886,  73)  —A  curiosity  obtained  by  Mr.  Day 
from  Brazil. 

Cypripedium  c.vlurum  (G.0 , 1836,  73).— Note  on  a highly-coloured 
example. 

SchomBubokia  itiionodora  (G.O.,  1886,  73).— A novelty  in  the  way  of 
S.  Humboldt). 

Catahktum  macrocarpum  bf.llum  (O.C..  1886,74). — A variety  with  brown- 
purpb)  petals. 

Akknakia  Bai.earica  ((?.,  027). — A tiny  creeping  rock  plant,  producing, 
in  spring,  white  flowers. 


CULTIVATION  OF  ORCHIDS. 

At  the  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Horticultural  Improvement 
Society,  held  on  the  4th  inst.,  in  the  Memorial  Hall,  Mr.  W.  SwaD, 
ex-secretary,  read  a paper  on  “ Orchids  and  Orchid  Culture.”  The  chair  was 
occupied  by  Mr.  Bruce  Findlay,  and  there  was  a large  attendance. 

Mr.  Swan  commenced  by  saying  that  he  had  given  orchids  considerable 
attention,  and  then  proceeded  to  describe  to  the  meeting  the  mode  of  growth, 
structure,  form  of  the  flowers,  and  organs  of  fertilization,  and  to  speak  of  the 
process  of  hybridization,  giving  some  of  the  results  obtained  by  a persistent 
course  of  such  interesting  labour. 

Hybrids. 

Mr.  Swan  said  that  in  looking  over  some  statements  and  memoranda  which 
he  had  made  at  various  times,  he  found  that  therewere  no  less  than  a hundred 
named  hybrids  in  various  collections  at  the  present  time.  The  greater  Dumber 
of  these  have  come  from  the  famous  Chelsea  establishment  of  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Sons  ; but,  at  the  same  time,  many  good  things  have  sprung  from  other 
sources,  the  raisers  of  which,  in  his  judgment,  deserve  much  credit  for 
attempting  such  labour,  labour  which  in  so  many  instances  ha3  been  rewarded 
with  marked  success.  He  mentioned  three  distinct  batches  of  Dendrobiums 
which  have  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester.  The  first,  D. 
Ainsworthii,  is  now  known  to  most  people  as  a most  beautiful  and  desirable 
as  well  as  a valuable  orchid.  Of  the  second  batch,  D.  Leechianum,  perhaps  he 
ought  to  say  little,  but  when  it  has  been  sufficiently  increased,  so  that  it  may 
be  sent  out  by  those  who  have  it  now,  it  will  prove  itself  to  bo  far  in  advance 
of  anything  that  has  yet  appeared,  and  will  be  eagerly  sought  after.  He  had 
had  had  the  pleasure  of  more  than  once  seeing  another  batch  of  Dendrobium 
seedlings  which  had  been  raised  in  the  district.  He  had  no  permission  to 
speak  of  them  further  than  this  ; but  his  heartiest  congratulations  were  now 
given  to  the  fortunate  raiser,  and  he  trusted  that  that  gentleman  may  have 
the  pleasure  of  watching  and  growing  them  for  some  time  to  come,  so  that  by- 
and-bye  he  may  have  the  intense  delight  of  gazing  upon  |a  new  and  beautiful 
addition  to  this  already  rich  and  beautiful  class  of  plants. 

Culture. 

But  whether  one  is  fortunate  in  raising  and  growing  seedlings,  whether  one 
has  a collection  of  plants  that  are  established,  grow  in  their  regular  season, 
and  expand  their  glorious  blooms,  or  should  one  have  to  deal  with  newly- 
imported  plants,  the  course  of  treatment  pursued  is,  in  a certain  sense,  pretty 
much  the  same  all  round.  Not  that  little  seedlings  must  have  the  same  treat- 
ment that  should  be  given  to  newly-imported  Cattleyas,  or  that  a collection  of 
Phalrenopsis  should  be  treated  as  one  managed  a batch  of  Dendrobiums.  But 
still  there  is  a sense  in  which  cultivators  must  pursue  a treatment  somewhat 
similar  to  each  other.  People  often  spoke  of  the  months  of  December,  January 
and  February  as  the  resting  season,  as  though  a cessation  of  growth  and 
activity  came  over  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  the  collection.  This  he  con- 
sidered to  be  a mistake.  True,  a few  plants  appear  to  be  at  rest,  seem  to  be 
dormant ; but  be  assured  that  activity  and  development  are  ever  present,  and 
progress  in  bud  and  advance  in  bloom  are  surely  takiug  place,  although  the 
changes,  being  less  rapid  and  marked,  do  not  strike  us  so  forcibly  as  the  more 
quickly-formed  leaves  and  bulbs  of  the  summer  months.  It  is  possible  to  have 
blooms  of  dendrobiums  always  present  in  the  houses,  and  where  cut  flowers 
are  much  iD  demand  there  is  no  class  of  plants  that  will  give  such  variety 
and  beauty  as  a select  and  well-grown  group  of  species.  Of  course,  to  bring 
about  this  result,  much  care  and  attention  are  necessary.  His  object  in  read- 
ing the  paper  would  be  attained  if  a habit  were  formed  of  treating  the  plants 
more  as  separate  individuals.  An  interest  should  be  taken  in  each  separate 
plant,  rather  than  that  they  should  be  treated  as  a whole,  and  taking  it 
for  granted  that  the  method  adopted  for  one  will  of  necessity  suit  another. 

Mr.  Swan  gave  some  practical  hints  as  to  the  cultivation  of  orchids.  He 
was  sure  of  this — that  many  grand  specimens,  and  useful  and  hardy  species,  had 
been  grown  on  the  old-fashioned  method,  namely,  simply  cutting  out  old  and 
useless  bulbs.  He  was  quite  willing  to  admit  that  good  specimens  had,  in 
some  instances,  been  grown  where  severe  pruning  had  been  practised,  but  he 
reoommended  cultivators  to  be  cautions  in  the  use  of  the  pruning  knife.  He 
did  not  advise  an  indiscriminate  use  of  it,  but  on  the  other  hand  he  did  not  set 
himself  entirely  against  it.  He  also  suggested  a more  discriminating  use  of  the 
syringe.  He  impressed  upon  the  meeting  the  absolute  necessity  for  con- 
siderable care  and  discernment  in  the  composts  procured  for  the  plants.  The 
moss  should  be  living,  free  from  litter,  and  suoh  as  will  be  most  likely  to  grow 
when  used  amongst  the  plants.  The  best  peat  should  be  obtained,  such  as  is 
full  of  farn  rhizomes  and  roots.  The  pots  should  be  always  clean  when  used, 
and  if  they  are  quite  new  they  should  be  dipped  or  watered  onoe  or  twice 
before  using  them.  The  crocks  also  must  be  quite  clean  and  free  from  any 
confervue  that  may  have  adhered  to  them.  But  with  every  possible  care  and 
treatment  some  plants  do  not  make  the  desired  progress,  nor  are  such  favour- 
able results  obtained  as  the  treament  given  would  lead  one  to  hope  would  be 
the  case.  This  probably  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  conditions  under  which 
they  grew  iu  their  native  habitat  are  so  imperfectly  known  to  us  that  we  often 
attempt  to  ensure  success  by  adopting  methods  whioh  aro  entirely  opposite  to 
the  requirements  of  the  plants.  When  this  is  the  case,  change  the  position  of 
the  plant  in  the  house. 

Orchid  Society. 

Some  discussion  has  taken  place  quite  recently  in  the  gardening  papers  as 
to  the  desirability  of  forming  an  orchid  society.  Suoh  an  association  might  do 
much  to  bring  growers  and  those  who  have  a special  partiality  for  orchids 
occasionally  into  the  company  of  each  other.  It  might  perhaps  put  a definite 
value  on  various  plants  when  placed  on  an  exhibition  stage  ; he  meant  value 
from  an  exhibiting  point  of  view.  He,  howover,  was  not  anxious  to  express 
very  deoided  views  upon  tho  matter  further  than  this  ; that  if  such  a socioty 
bo  formed  it  should  have  a very  broad  basis.  A fair  number  of  growers  from 
the  Manchester  district  should  be  found  among  its  members  and  also  on  tho 
oommittee.  Ho  should  hope  also  that  as  much  as  possible  would  bo  dono  to 
prevent  suoh  a society  boing  ruled  nltogethor  by  those  residing  in  tho  metro- 
politan counties,  and  that  the  opinion  of  northern  counties  should  bo  aocerlU(t 
as  readily  as  those  in  the  south. 


Candle  Nut  Tree  (Aleurites  triloba). —A  beautiful  troo,  wit!1  Io!*vo" 
covered  with  a lino  white  powder  on  the  upper  surfaoe.  Tho  fruit  n 
two  inches  across,  and  contains  a hard  nut,  full  of  oil.  The  ground  u " ' a * 

is  thickly  strewn  with  theso  nuts.  They  aro  used  ob  oandlos  iu  c™lU11 
Sea  Islands,  nnd  tho  oil  is  imported  into  this  country,  being  used  it i * 
faoturo  of  candles.  The  kernels  aro  much  relished  iu  Bengal,  wh  I 

oaten  with  dessert.  They  havo  the  flavour  of  Lnglish  walnuts. 
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auction  Sales  for  t!je  lEnauing  ®2Eeefc. 

Monday,  March  1. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Stroet,  Covont  Garden  ; 
Lilium  Auratum  from  Japan,  &o. 

Monday,  March  1. — Messrs.  Protlioroe  and  Morris,  at  the  Bell  Lano  Nurseries, 
llondon ; Nursory  Stock. 

Tuesday,  March  2. — Messrs.  Protlioroe  and  Morris,  at  tlio  Wandsworth  Common 
Nurseries;  Nursery  Stock.  (Two  days.) 

Wkdnksday,  March  3. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
t»7  and  68,  Cheapside  ; Lilium  auratum,  Japanese'-Iris,  Roses,  and  Plants. 

Wkdnksday,  Marcii  3. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden  ; 
Orchids. 

Wednesday  and  Saturday,  March  3 and  G. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden;  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Border  Plants,  and  Bulbs. 

Thursday,  March  4.— Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Coveut  Garden  ; 
Orchids. 

Thursday,  March  4. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  the  Kingston  Hill  Nurseries  ; 
Nursery  Stock.  (Two  days.) 

Thursday,  March  4. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  the  Wellesley  Nursery, 
Hammersmith  ; Greenhouse  Plants,  &c. 

Friday,  March  5. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central 'Sale  Rooms,  67 
and  68,  Cheapside  ; Orchids.  

THE  GARDEN  ORACLE  for  1886  is  on  the  same  plan  as  former  issues,  the  present 
being  the  twenty-eighth  publication  of  this  work.  It  contains  complete  lists  of  the 
New  Plants,  New  Flowers,  and  New  Fruits,  and  a Complete  List  of  the  New  Parliament. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. — Post  free  from  the  Office,  4,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  London  E.C., 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  One  Copy,  2Jd. : 3 Months,  3s. : 6 Months,  6s.  : One 
Year,  ils.  6d.  (inclnding  the  Christmas  Number).  To  America,  Australia,  Belgium, 
Canada,  Denmark,  Frauco,  Germany,  Holland,  India,  Italy,  Spain,  Sweden,  and 
Switzerland,  14s.  per  annum. 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS.  — Five  lines  and 

under,  body  type,  2s.  6d. ; each  additional  line,  6d. ; half  a column,  £1 15s. ; a 
column,  £3 ; one  page,  £9. 

Advertisements  for  the  Current  Number  must  be  sent  not  later  than  Wednesday,  and 
for  Monthly  Parts  not  later  than  the  24th  of  each  Month,  addressed  to  the  Advertisement 
Office  of  the  Gardeners’  Magazine.  148  and  149.  Aldersgate  Street.  London,  E.C. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  of  HORTICULTURAL  or  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES  and 
SHOWS  are  inserted  on  the  Leader  Page  at  Is.  per  line. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  OF  SITUATIONS  VACANT,  or  from  persons  seeking  employ- 
ment, Is.  each  four  lines  (28  words),  and  3d.  per  line  after. 
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The  Future  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  is  a matter 
of  solicitude  to  many,  more  especially  those  who  have  been  asso- 
ciated.  with  it  for  many  years,  whether  as  active  workers  or  as 
participators  in  the  benefits  it  confers  on  the  horticultural  com- 
munity. It  is  now  understood  by  all  that  the  term  of  its  connection 
with  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  is  nearly  completed,  and  that, 
therefore,  it  must  be  cut  adrift  from  the  show-ground  at  South 
Kensington  to  find  lodgings  of  its  own,  and  commence  a new  career. 
It  is  likely,  and  perhaps  to  be  desired,  that  it  will  find  a location 
somewhere  near  to  the  one  that  it  has  long  occupied — thus,  as  regards 
the  geography  of  the  case,  reducing  to  a minimum  the  inconveniences 
inevitably  incidental  to  the  change.  That,  however,  is  a business 
if  ,ditiiculty>  ,and  the  Council  may  find  it  a hard  task  to  re- 
establish the  Society  in  a state  of  complete  separation  from  the 
premises  it  has  occupied  during  so  many  years,  and  yet  in  a place 
readily  accessible.  It  is  a critical  time  in  the  history  of  the  concern, 
and  will  need  very  careful  consideration.  But  there  is  no  lack  of 
encouragements  ; tor  the  opinion  prevails  that  the  Society  should  be 
entirely  independent,  and  sink  or  swim  as  its  merits  and  manage- 
ment may  determine.  It  will  not  be  through  any  paucity  of  proposals 
that  the  Society  will  fail  or  the  Council  make  mistakes.  The  horti- 
cultural papers  already  teem  with  advices  that  are  of  the  usual 
practical  nature,  and  that  tend,  for  the  most  part,  to  confuse 
the  case  by  multiplicity  of  words,  and  occasionally  by  perversions  of 
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the  truth  and  exhibitions  of  bad  feeling.  But  the  objectionable 
features  of  current  criticism  must  not  be  allowed  to  obscure,  much 
less  conceal  the  view  of  observant  men  or  the  proposals  of  competent 
well-wishers  ; for  a monopoly  of  wisdom  is  a thing  unknown,  and  a 
corporation  can  subsist  only  by  consulting  and  more  or  less  gratify- 
ing the  wishes  of  the  general  body.  We  shall  hope,  therefore,  that 
the  Council  of  the  R.H.S.  will  be  frank  with  the  Fellows,  and  at  the 
proper  time  afford  opportunity  for  free  discussion  of  the  Society’s 
affairs  with  the  facts  of  the  case  plainly  stated.  We  have  no  reason 
whatever  for  fearing  either  secrecy  or  reserve  ; but  we  call  to  mind 
that  the  revolution  of  the  year  1871  revealed  a want  of  unity — or, 
rather,  made  it  evident  that  between  the  Council  and  the  general 
body  there  was  a great  gulf  fixed.  The  Fellows  were  then,  as  perhaps 
they  are  now,  in  much  the  same  position  as  the  shareholders  in  a 
railway,  or  any  othor  such  concern — a mere  mob,  a concourse  of 
atoms  ; while  the  directing  body  is  a phalanx  organized. 

It  is  something  to  be  able  to  say,  that  of  three  letters  published 
by  us  last  week,  two  are  worthy  of  attention.  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson 
opportunely  deals  with  matters  of  fact ; and,  although  he  makes  no 
proposals,  his  pithy  summary  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  revolution  is 
full  of  instruction  in  view  of  approaching  events.  The  letter  of 
“An  Old  F.R.H.S.’’  is  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  age,  for  he  proclaims 
the  necessity  for  a more  popular  representation.  The  proposal  is 
full  of  purpose,  and  its  adoption  would  be  likely  to  make  the  Society 
full  of  life.  The  deadness  of  the  annual  meeting  is  notorious.  Those 
who  attend  feel  it ; those  who  do  not  attend  hear  of  it ; the  entire 
body— and,  in  some  part,  the  general  public  also — know  that  the 
yearly  general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  is  a poor 
imitation  of  a third-class  funeral.  Let  no  one  suppose  we  blame  the 
Council  for  this : the  Fellows  have  sufficient  notice ; the  date  is 
fixed  by  the  law ; and  the  papers  do  not  fail  to  give  gentle,  or  even 
ungentle  reminders.  Why  is  it  that  the  annual  meeting  proves  so 
unnattractive,  and,  in  fact,  appears  to  have  no  interest  for  anyone 
unless  there  is  a prospect  of  a conflict  or  of  something  approximating 
thereto  1 

To  this  grave  question,  “An  Old  F.R.H.S.”  would  reply  that 
the  annual  meeting  consists  in  winding  a certain  length  of  red  tape 
from  one  roller  to  another,  the  length  of  the  tape  and  size  of  the 
rollers  being,  like  the  date  of  the  meeting,  prescribed  by  the  law. 
What  is  written  in  the  charter  is  the  law  of  the  Society,  and  that 
charter  is,  in  a great  degree,  responsible  for  the  deadness  that 
prevails.  So  long  as  the  Society  is  governed  as  it  is,  and  for  the 
present  must  be,  the  life  that  is  the  sign  of  success  must  be  wanting ; 
for  the  charter  excludes  the  popular  element,  and  compels  the 
Council  to  make  the  merest  mockery  of  business  on  the  occasion 
known  as  the  annual  general  meeting.  Only  once  in  the  past  fifteen 
years  have  the  Fellows  raised  objection  to  the  selection  of  new 
members  of  council,  and  on  that  occasion  the  Council  asserted  its 
power  and  secured  its  own  men. 

The  correspondent  who  invites  attention  to  this  matter  asks 
“ the  wise  ones  to  frame  a scheme  by  which  the  Fellows  shall  be 
represented  without  detriment  to  the  dignity  of  the  governing 
body.”  The  “ dignity  ” of  the  governing  body  is  not  to  be  thought 
of,  because  it  derives  a proper  dignity  from  being  properly  elected  as 
the  law  directs,  and  an  alteration  of  the  law  is  wanted  to  encourage 
in  the  Fellows  a healthy  interest  in  the  Society’s  affairs.  A self- 
elected  council  may  do  very  well  to  spend  money  that  has  scarcely  to 
be  accounted  for.  But  for  a governing  body  dependent  for  means  of 
action  on  funds  subscribed  by  the  living  on  terras  that  are  virtually 
terminable  at  any  moment,  is  prejudiced  from  first  to  last  by  what- 
ever circumstance  operates  to  separate  it  from  the  constituency. 
The  framing  of  a scheme  would  not  prove  a difficult  matter  were 
the  ground  well  cleared  for  it.  Before  that  is  done  the  principle 
must  be  recognized  as  of  vital  importance ; and  we  will  ask  the 
Fellows  to  consider  it ; for  changes  are  impending,  and  it  is  in  such 
cases  often  a more  simple  as  well  as  a more  effectual  course  of  pro- 
cedure to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter  than  to  make  changes  of  a 
superficial  or  tentative  kind. 

A popular  representation  is  proposed  as  a means  of  reviving, 
renewing,  and  re-establishing  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  This 
would  require  the  Fellows  to  select  the  whole  or  a portion  of  the 
government  every  year.  As  the  case  stands,  the  Council  makes  the 
selection,  and  the  Fellows  signify  their  approval,  and  there  is  an 
end  of  the  matter.  No  one  is  interested,  and  no  one  cares. 
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Moreton-in-Marsh  Rose  Show  will  be  held  July  13. 

Crown  Lands  will  be  treated  of  in  a series  of  articles  by  Mr.  S.  R. 
Bird,  F.S.A.,  in  the  Antiquary. 

Liverpool  Horticultural  Association  lias  postponed  its  spring 
exhibition  until  March  18. 

Lewisham  Floral  Society  will  hold  its  summer  exhibition  on 
June  30  and  July  1,  instead  of  on  the  dates  previously  announced. 

An  Exhibition  op  Barometers  will  be  held  at  25,  Great  George 
Street,  Westminster,  on  the  evenings  of  March  16  and  17,  by  the 
Meteorological  Society. 

Farm  seeds  are  stated  by  Messrs.  Hogg  and  Wood,  in  their  report 
for  the  current  year,  to  be  generally  abundant,  and  about  equal  in  value 
to  last  year. 

Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition  is  strengthened  by  a vote  of 
the  Corporation  of  London  to  participate  in  the  g uarantee  fund  to  the 
amount  of  £10,000. 

A Bill  to  enable  Leaseholders  of  Houses  and  Cottages  to 

Surchase  the  fee  simple  of  their  property  was  read  a first  time  in  the 
louse  of  Commons  on  Monday,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Lawson. 
Messrs.  Messenger  and  Co.,  op  Loughborough,  have  just  been 
awarded,  by  the  Society  of  Architects  the  gold  medal,  the  highest 
award  for  general  excellence  of  their  horticultural  buildings,  at  the 
annual  exhibition  which  is  being  held  this  year  at  Sheffield. 

Major  Greely’s  Own  Narrative  of  his  successful  but  disastrous 
expedition  to  Grinnell  Land  appears  in  two  handsome  volumes  pro- 
fusely and  superbly  illustrated.  It  is  entitled  “ Three  Years  of  an 
Arctic  Service  (1881-4)  and  the  Attainment  of  the  Furthest  North.” 
The  publishers  are  Mtssrs.  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

Commons  Preservation  Society. — Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  this  society  in  the  place  of  Mr.  J.  Bryce,  M P., 
who  resigned  the  office  on  his  appointment  as  Under-Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  was  the  first  chairman  of 
the  society,  and  acted  in  that  capacity  for  many  years  from  its  forma- 
tion in  1865. 

Pictures  remaining  at  Blenheim  are  to  be  sold  by  Messrs. 
Christie,  in  the  month  of  June.  Lord  John  Manners,  years  ago,  wrote 
a chorus  for  such  an  occasion — “ Let  laws  and  learning,”  &c.  The 
announcement  reminds  us  that  only  one  person  of  title  has  contri- 
buted to  the  present  exhibition  of  Old  Masters  at  the  Academy,  and 
that  the  upper  ten  are  not  conspicuous  exemplars  of  horticultural 
endeavour. 

Edinburgh  International  Forestry  Exhibition  resulted  in  a 
surplus  of  nearly  £200,  and  at  a meeting  of  the  executive  Cjiumittee, 
held  a few  days  since,  it  was  decided  to  present  the  sum  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  proposed  School  of  Forestry.  It  wa3  decided  also  to 
hand  over  the  collection  of  rare  woods  that  had  been  presented  to 
the  committee  by  various  exhibitors  to  the  director  of  the  Museum  of 
Science  and  Art,  Edinburgh,  to  form  part  of  a forestry  museum  for  the 
use  of  students.  ■ 

The  Weather  has  been  uneventful,  according  to  our  expectations, 
but  it  may  be  proper  to  repeat  that  this  is  a season  often  characterized 
by  large  disturbances,  and  words  of  warning  have  lately  come  to  us 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  But  the  distribution  of  pressure 
appears  favourable  to  quiet  times  here  ; we  may  not  have  done  with  the 
winter,  and  we  shall  have  a rumpus  before  we  can  enjoy  the  spring  ; 
but  there  is  no  pr<  sent  prospect  of  other  than  general  discomfort  of  a 
mixed  kind.  Easterly  winds  have  prevailed,  and  are  likely  to 
continue. 

Mr.  Rivers’s  Miniature  Fruit  Garden  is  like  good  wine,  that 
improves  with  age  ; but  it  cannot  be  said  it  “ needs  no  bush,”  for  one 
of  its  objects  is  to  encourage  the  bush  culture  of  useful  fruits.  It 
certainly  needs  no  recommendation,  and  no  praise  ; for  it  has  long 
since  taken  its  place  as  one  of  the  first  necessities  of  every  garden 
library,  and  the  directory  of  work  for  many  a profitable  garden.  It  is 
enough,  then,  that  we  announce  the  receipt  of  a copy  of  the  nineteenth 
edition,  edited  by  Mr.  T.  Francis  Rivers,  the  guiding  and  governing 
spirit  of  the  famous  nurseries  of  Sawbridgeworth. 

Agricultural  Holdings  and  Allotments. — In  the  House  of 
Lords,  on  Monday,  Lord  Onslow  moved  for  a return  of  all  agricultural 
holdings  in  England  and  Wales,  of  all  garden  allotments,  and  of  all 
charitable  trusts  in  England  and  Wales.  In  moving,  he  stated  that 
he  did  so  in  consequence  of  a statement  made  some  time  ago  by  the 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  an  d because  no  return  of 
garden  allotments  had  been  issued  since  1873.  Lord  Spencer  stated 
that,  immediately  after  the  ordinary  agricultural  returns  for  this  year 
were  compiled,  he  would  cause  to  be  made  supplementary  returns  which, 
substantially,  would  contain  the  information  asked  for  by  the  noble 
lord. 

The  Fruits  op  the  Potato  Plant,  known  to  potato  growers  as 
“apples,”  “plums”  and  “berries,”  are,  through  Mr.  Torbitt,  of 
Belfast,  candidates  for  a place  on  the  table  as  acceptable  articles  of 
food.  Our  own  knowledge  of  their  qualities  as  food  is  as  limited  as 
that  of  the  world  at  large;  we  can  only  say  we  have  tasted  them  and 
have  not  asked  for  more.  On  the  d priori  view  of  the  case,  Mr.  Torbitt’s 
proposals  deserve  respectful  consideration  ; for  between  positive  know- 
ledge on  the  one  hand,  and  positive  ignorance  on  the  other,  there  is  to 
bo  found  a world  where  prejudice  prejudges  and  prohibits  inquiry. 
The  wholesome  tomato  is  in  its  way  a kind  of  potato  fruit,  so  also  is 
the  delicious  aubergine  ; and  the  botanists  appear  to  be  agreed  in 
regarding  the  berries  'of  Solanum  dulcamara,  that  every  year  adorn 
our  hedgerows,  as  at  loast  harmless,  if  not  worth  attention  as  food. 
Mr.  Torbitt’s  proposal  maybe  tested  by  any  one,  and  moderate  caution 
is  alone  required  tor  an  estimate  of  its  value. 


Large  and  Small  Farms. — The  Norfolk  Chamber  of  Agriculture 
having  considered  the  subject  of  large  and  small  farms,  arrive  at  the 
following  conclusions  : “ Where  the  climate  is  dry,  the  land  level  and 
light,  and  arable  fields  are  a good  size,  there  large  farms  are  best  for 
the  production  of  grain,  meat,  and  wool.  Moderate  farms  of  200  »r 
300  acres  appear  well  adapted  to  the  mixed  husbandry  of  the  Eastern 
Counties.  Small  farms  are  better  suited  for  hilly  and  pastoral  dis- 
tricts and  the  vicinity  of  large  towns,  and  are  best  adapted  for  dairy 
products,  and  for  pork,  poultry,  and  vegetables.  Some  small  farms  and 
plots  of  land,  and  a proper  proportion  of  allotments,  as  well  as  good 
cottage  gardens,  are  necessary  in  every  parish.” 

Horticultural  Exhibitions  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  West- 
minster.— At  the  request  of  the  directors  of  the  Royal  Aquarium, 
Westminster,  Mr.  Richard  Dean,  Ranelagh  Road,  Ealing,  has  sub- 
mitted a scheme  for  a series  of  four  horticultural  exhibitions,  to  take 
place  during  the  spring  and  summer — viz.,  a Hyacinth,  &c.,  and  Cut 
Daffodil  show,  on  Tuesday,  March  30,  and  Wednesday,  March  31 ; a 
great  artistic  Rose  Exhibition,  on  Friday,  June  25,  and  Saturday,  June 
26;  a great  Strawberry  Exhibition  and  Fete,  on  Friday,  July  2,  and 
Saturday,  July  3;  and  a large  display  of  Table  Decorations,  Bouquets, 
&c.,  on  Friday,  August  20,  and  Saturday,  August  21.  This  scheme  has 
been  accepted  by  the  company,  and  the  carrying  out  of  these  exhi- 
tions  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  R.  Dean,  from  whom  schedules  of 
prizes  can  be  obtained. 

Bloom  on  Leaves  is  the  subject  of  a paper  by  Mr.  F.  Darwin, 
contributed  to  the  transactions  of  the  Linnaean  Society.  “ Bloom  ” is 
used  by  him  to  mean  a coating  of  minute  particles  of  a waxy  character, 
which  is  removable  by  hot  water  or  ether.  But  gradations  occur  from 
a distinct  and  appreciable  greasiness  throwing  off  moisture  to  such  as 
are  easily  wetted.  A large  series  of  leaves  of  different  groups  of  plants 
have  been  studied  by  him,  and  for  convenience, in  the  analysis  of  data 
he  has  divided  them  into  four  classes.  Leaves  of  Class  I.  are  devoid  of 
bloom  on  both  surfaces,  and  yield  54  per  cent,  which  has  no  stomata 
on  the  upper  surface.  In  Class  II.  bloom  is  deficient  above,  but  present 
below,  whereof  83  per  cent,  contain  stomata  on  the  leaves’  lower  sur- 
face. Class  III.  possess  bloom  on  the  leaves  above,  but  none  interiorly, 
and  100  per  cent,  of  these  have  stomata  on  the  upper  surface.  Class 
IY.  have  leaves  with  bloom  on  both  surfaces,  62  per  cent,  of  them 
having  stomata  above.  From  such  analysis  and  other  facts  and  data 
given,  Mr.  Darwin  concluded  that  the  accumulation  of  stomata  accom- 
panies that  of  bloom,  and  other  things  being  equal,  that  it  is  function- 
ally protective  against  undue  wetting  by  rain  and  injury  to  the  leaf 
tissue. 


MID-WINTER  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Having  read  the  remarks  of  your  correspondent  “ G.,”  in  which  he 
advocates  ,the  claims  of  Virginale  and  Perle  des  Blanches,  with 
respect  to  the  latter  it  is  not  so  little  known  as  your  correspondent 
imagines.  I also  find  it  in  the  catalogues  of  several  other  florists 
besides  the  one  named,  notably  in  Mr.  R.  Owen’s,  of  Maidenhead; 
also  in  many  of  the  Continental  catalogues.  Mr.  V.  Lemoine,  of 
Nancy,  places  it  amongst  his  early-flowering  varieties,  and  this  is  what 
leads  me  to  write  these  remarks.  I find  many  of  the  varieties  advocated 
as  late-flowering  by  different  growers,  and  seen  well  grown  at  the 
exhibition  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  in  January,  are 
amongst  the  best  of  our  early-flowering  varieties,  such  as  Elaine, 
Madame  Lacroix,  Fabias  de  Maderanaz,  Colibri,  and  many  others.  I 
therefore  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  variety  as 
the  time  of  taking  the  bud,  and  although  onenurseryman  may  advocate 
Boule  de  Ntige,  another  Perle  des  Blanches,  &c.,  simply  because  they 
have  a good  stock  of  them  worked  up,  almost  any  other  variety  could 
be  made  to  flower  as  late.  I myself  have  at  the  present  time,  and  have 
had  since  Christmas,  plenty  of  flowers  of  Madame  Cabrol  and 
L’Adorable,  also  of  the  charming  pompon  Snowdrop,  which  has  been 
one  mass  of  bloom  since  Christmas.  This  latter  I believe  to  be  a 
purely  late  kind.  I grow  it  in  the  open  ground  until  October,  when  I 
take  it  up  with  a good  large  ball  of  soil  and  put  it  in  a large  pot  ; then 
it  is  put  in  the  conservatory.  It  grows  naturally  into  a nice-shaped 
bush.  All  who  require  white  flowers  in  January  and  February  should 
grow  this  in  quantity.  I think  it  would  be  of  great  interest  to  many 
of  your  readers  to  have  the  opinions  of  other  growers  on  the  subject  of 
late-flowering  chrysanthemums.  Wm.  Clark. 

Worth  Hornsey,  N. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  ROSE. 

(Hellel/orus  Niger.) 

When  winter  spreads  his  hoary  pall 
O’er  fields  and  forests  wide  ; 

When  the  sky,  onoe  blue,  has  a lead<  n hue, 

And  about  on  every  side, 

On  the  biting  blast,  as  it  hurrioi  past, 

The  dead  loaves  wildly  ride  : 

When  our  gardens,  01100  so  gay, 

Are  dull,  and  bleak,  aud  bare; 

When  the  flowers  lie  dead  on  the  frozen  bod, 

And  everthiug  that's  fair 
Is  perished  to  doath  by  his  ioy  breath, 

And  snow  lies  everywhere  : 

There  still  remains  a pretty  flower, 

Tho  last  of  Nature’s  store. 

’Tis  the  only  one  when  tho  suintnerVgone, 

And  all  its  joys  nro  o’er, 

That  brightonH  the  gloom  with  its  poarly  bloom, 

It  is  the  Hellebore.  O.  Ukyan, 
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DOUBLE  Oli  TWIN -FLOW EKED  LARAGERIA. 

The  twin-flowered  examplo  of  Lapageria  rosoa  hero  figured  was  sent 
to  us  by  Mr.  James  Martin,  gardener  to  0.  N.  Kidd,  Esq.,  Hartford, 
and  was  noticed  in  a paragraph  at  page  40.  It  will  bo  seen  that  it  is 
a case  of  fasciution,  but  not  a well  determined  case,  as  tho  growth  is 
normal  on  ono  side,  tho  union  being  effected  by  the  fusion  of  petals 
that  really  belong  to  different  flowers.  Such  growths  are  not  to  be 
desired  ; but  when  they  occur,  their  characteristics  must  be  noted  as 
an  aid  to  tho  explanation  of  the  general  phenomena  of  doubling, 
which  is  as  often  tho  mere  result  of  duplication  as  tho  modification  of 
the  organs  concerned.  A fusion  on  both  sides  is  wanted  in  this  case 
to  form  a symmetrical  Howor. 


LEEKS. 

If  ono  is  to  judge  from  the  large  number  of  articles — long  and  short, 
wise  and  foolish — that  have  appeared  duriDg  the  last  month  or  two  in 


As  soon  us  they  are  four  inches  long  tho  young  plants  are  potted  oil 
into  small  pots,  and  grown  on  in  heat  until  the  beginning  of  May, 
being  shifted  once,  perhaps,  into  larger  pots.  Early  in  May  they  are 
planted  out,  about  a foot  apart,  in  trenches  prepared  somewhat  after 
tho  nature  of  celery  trenches.  After  they  start  to  grow  outside, 
the  blanching  process  begins,  which  is  just  carefully  earthing  up 
week  after  week,  until  tho  length  of  blanch  wanted  is  acquired.  When 
this  is  accomplished,  every  inducement  is  then  given  to  get  the  plants 
to  grow  rapidly,  which  they  will  do  during  July  and  August,  getting 
thicker  and  thicker  every  week,  with  leaves  ultimately  measuring  three 
feet  long  and  four  inches  acrosB,  if  well  grown.  A. 


FRUITING  STRAWBERRIES  IN  BITS  AND  FRAMES. 
We  have  just  filled  a four-light  pit  with  strawberry  plants,  where  we 
intend  them  to  remain  until  they  have  fruited,  and,  unless  we  should  be 
much  disappointed,  they  will  produce  a splendid  crop,  that  will  ripen 


DOUBLE  OR  TWIN  FLOWERS  0 LAPAGERIA  ROSEA. 


the  horticultural  press,  the  interest  in  leek-growing  must  be  some- 
thing enormous.  What  is  the  best  variety  for  exhibition  ? everybody 
asks.  North  of  the  Tweed  three  varieties  are  the  special  candidates  for 
popular  favour  at  present.  They  are  Dobbie’s  Champion,  the  Lyon, 
and  Renton’s  Monarch.  The  latter  two  are  comparatively  recent  in- 
troductions, while  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.  claim  for  their  strain  that 
it  has  taken  first  honours  at  all  the  International  Exhibitions  since 
1873.  Some  crack  private  growers  of  the  leek  in  Scotland  have  strains 
distinctly  their  own — such  as  Mr.  McBean  and  Mr.  Glass — which,  of 
course,  they  do  not  allow  to  get  abroad.  The  proper  time  for  sowing 
leeks,  so  as  to  get  specimens  somewhat  approaching  the  splendid  ones 
so  often  shown  at  our  Scottish  autumn  shows,  is  very  early  in  Feb- 
ruary, or  even  at  the  end  of  January.  A hotbed  is  the  best  place  in 
which  to  sow  them,  but  a moderately  heated  house  will  do  quite  well. 


a fortnight  in  advance  of  the  outdoor  crop,  and  prevent  a break  in  the 
supply  which  would  otherwise  occur  between  those  fruited  in  pots  and 
in  the  open  beds.  This  is  much  the  simplest  way  of  fruiting  straw- 
berries at  that  season,  as  the  natural  temperature  is  sufficient  to 
ripen  the  crop,  and  it  gets  rid  of  much  labour  in  watering  when  a 
sufficient  number  of  plants  must  be  grown  to  make  the  two  seasons 
meet,  for  the  watering  of  strawberi'y  plants  in  pots  is  a great  tax  upon 
one’s  time.  But,  planted  out  in  pits  or  frames,  two  or  three  good 
soakings  of  water  are  all  they  require.  The  plants  I am  referring  to 
will  be  grown  without  fire  heat,  as  they  are  planted  in  the  same  bed  of 
soil,  with  the  addition  of  some  rotten  manure,  in  which  salading  was' 
grown  through  the  winter.  The  crowns  of  the  plants  are  now  six 
inches  from  the  glass,  and  they  will  have  the  shelter  of  the  lights  con- 
stantly, but  otherwise  they  will  be  kept  cool  by  the  admission  of  plenty 
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of  air.  We  want  the  roots  to  obtain  a firm  bold  of  the  soil  before  the 
leaves  ai’e  much  excited,  and  then  we  shall  expect  them  to  send  up 
plenty  of  flowers.  It  is  necessary  to  say  that  success  depends  mainly 
on  the  proper  preparation  of  the  plants,  as  the  most  painstaking 
management  in  the  spring  will  avail  but  little  if  the  plants  are  not 
thoroughly  strong  to  begin  with.  The  variety  we  prefer  for  this 
purpose  is  President,  but  probably  almost  any  of  the  many  good  kinds 
will  do  as  well.  We  took  the  earliest  runners  wo  could  obtain,  and 
planted  them  out  one  foot  apart  on  a warm  border,  where  the  soil  was 
both  rich  and  deep.  All  the  runners  were  cut  off  as  fast  as  they 
appeared,  and  the  weeds  destroyed,  which  was  all  the  attention  they 
required.  When  lifting  them  to-day  to  remove  to  the  pit  they  came 
out  of  the  ground  with  tufts  of  roots  eight  inches  and  ten  inches  in 
diameter.  J.  C.  Clarke. 


MARKET  GARDENING  IN  THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

By  E.  Whitfield  Crofts. 

No.  6. 

Statistics  of  broccoli — Origin  of  Guernsey  broccoli — The  sorts  grown — Culti- 
vation of  the  crop — Packing  in  barrels — Prices  realized — Substitution 
of  late  for  early  varieties — Broccoli  in  Jersey — The  cauliflower  trade — 
Prospects  of  broccoli — The  Jersey  cabbage — Radishes  in  Jersey  and 
Guernsey — Quantity  grown,  prices  realized,  &e. — French  beans  grown 
under  glass — Asparagus — Parsley — Lettuce. 

As  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  figures,  a large  and  important 
trade  in  the  cultivation  and  exportation  of  broccoli  is  carried  on  in 
Guernsey. 

1882  39,000 

1883  19,048 

1884  22,000* 

Broccoli  has  been  grown  in  Guernsey  as  far  back  as  the  oldest 
inhabitants  can  recollect,  though  only  within  the  last  twenty  years  or 
thereabouts  has  it  been  cultivated  to  anything  like  its  present  extent. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  introduced  from  France,  and 
was  for  many  years  of  a very  inferior  description. 

The  sorts  grown  at  present  are  known  as  the  Early  Guernsey,  and 
the  Real  French.  The  latter,  though  inferior  in  quality  to  the  true 
Guernsey,  comes  to  a head  sooner,  and  so  fetches  the  highest  price  in 
the  event  of  a severe  winter  in  England.  The  Cornish  broccoli  has  of 
late  years  been  introduced  into  the  islands,  and  though  its  superiority 
over  the  ordinary  Guernsey  produce  is  unmistakable,  it  has,  strangely 
enough,  not  been  largely  substituted. 

The  preparation  of  the  soil  for  this  crop  is  carefully  attended  to. 
The  soil  is  well  broken  up,  and  enriched  by  some  well-decayed  manure, 
except  when  the  broccoli  are  to  follow  the  potato  crop,  in  which  case  it  is 
not  usual  to  add  any  fertilizer.  Ten  thousand  plants  go  to  the  acre, 
and  a man  and  a boy  will  set  those  at  the  rate  of  from  4,000  to 
5,000  a day.  Planting  commences  in  July.  Some  of  the  most  forward 
of  the  earliest-planted  will  be  ready  to  cut  the  latter  part  of  November, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is  removed  in  February.  Sometimes  clover,  rye, 
or  some  other  corn  crop,  is  sown  at  the  time  of  planting,  and  this  is 
cut  for  green  fodder  as  soon  as  ready. 

In  packing  for  market  large  crates  holding  eight  to  ten  dozen  heads, 
barrels  holding  four  or  five  dozen,  or  baskets  holding  three  dozen  are 
employed.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  barrel  mode  would 
undoubtedly  prove  the  destruction  or  injury  of  the  vegetable  before  the 
arrival  at  Covent  Garden,  but  in  practice  it  answers  admirably,  and  is 
cheaper  in  the  long  run,  as  the  barrels  will  stand  more  wear  and  tear 
than  the  crates,  and  can  also  be  employed  later  on  for  the  potato  crop. 

Now  as  to  prices.  The  very  earliest  are  usually  disposed  of  in  the 
local  market,  and  realize  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  a dozen,  that  is  about  £36  an  acre. 
With  this  the  growers  are  satisfied.  Those  exported  fetch,  perhaps,  9d. 
a dozen,  and  this  has  been  known  to  fall  to  as  low  as  3d.  a dozen,  at 
which  figure,  we  were  naively  informed,  the  business  was  not  very  profit- 
able— one  would  think  altogether  unprofitable  when  it  is  borne  in 
mind  that  freight  and  commission  take  off  a third  from  the  price 
realized.  When  the  winter  has  been  very  mild  in  England  (a  calamity 
for  the  islanders)  the  early  broccoli  have  been  on  hand  as  late  as  May,  by 
which  time,  of  course,  they  are  fit  for  little  else  than  to  be  thrown  on 
the  manure-heap. 

Of  recent  years  the  late  crop  of  broccoli  has  been  largely  substi- 
tuted for  the  very  early  crop,  as  they  prove  generally  so  much  more 
reliable  as  regards  price.  This  is  explained  thus  : the  early  Guernsey 
broccoli  coming  in  about  the  same  time  as  the  West  Cornwall  crop, 
and  the  transit  of  the  former  occupying  a rather  longer  time,  do 
not  arrive  in  the  market  in  as  good  a condition.  The  mildness  or 
severity  of  the  season  in  England  has,  however,  as  much,  perhaps, 
as  anything  to  do  with  the  matter. 

Of  broccoli,  Jersey  exports  practically  none  at  all.  One  market 
gardener,  in  that  island,  told  us  he  sends  a few  crates  now  and  then 
to  London,  and  we  believe  that  he  is  a solitary  instance.  Jersey 
grows  about  twenty  acres  for  her  own  consumption.  In  Jersey  are 
also  grown  all  the  broccoli  plants  required  by  the  Guernsey  growers, 
which  the  latter  import  at  the  rate  of  several  hundred  thousand 
annually,  for  which  they  pay  tenpcnce  per  hundred  plants. 

Of  late  years  some  of  the  Guernsey  growers  have  taken  to  culti- 
vating cauliflowers,  Veitcli’s  Autumn  Giant  being  the  favourite  sort. 
About  ten  acres  altogether  are  grown.  They  are  planted  at  the  same 


•These  figureH  represent  so  many  “ packages,”  which  may  bo  crutes,  hampers, 
or  barrels.  Thu  average  weight  ol  ouch  is  3 cwt. 


time  as  the  broccoli,  viz.,  in  July,  and  are  in  fit  condition  to  cut  by 
the  end  of  September.  The  soil  is  required  to  be  deep  and  rich,  and 
a good  width  is  allowed  between  the  rows.  It  is  important  that  the 
plants  should  be  set  when  quite  young,  and  they  must  receive  as 
little  check  as  possible,  or  they  will  bolt  almost  as  soon  as  planted. 
They  are  all  disposed  of  in  the  local  market  unless  the  London  prices 
are  exceptionally  good,  when  they  are  sent  away. 

Some  of  the  finest  raised  in  the  island  produce  heads  measuring 
fully  three  feet  in  circumference,  and  are  worth  as  much  as  5d.  apiece. 
Prices  usually  begin,  however,  at  2s.  or.ls.  6d.  a dozen,  and  fall  to  about 
6d.  a dozen,  after  which  they  cease  to  be  profitable.  One  hundred  heads 
go  to  the  crate.  Some  are  packed  in  barrels. 

The  Guernsey  broccoli  business  is  not  just  now  in  a very  promising 
condition.  It  is  very  improbable,  from  all  we  could  gather,  that  under 
existing  circumstances  this  branch  of  the  market  gardening  will  grow 
larger ; possibly  the  next  few  years  will  show  a falling-off. 

As  a member  of  the  same  family  of  plants,  the  cabbage  may  just  be 
allowed  a word  here.  The  Jersey  cabbage  is  pretty  well  known,  as  it 
has  been  carried  by  tourists  in  the  archipelago  to  all  parts  of  the  civi- 
lized globe.  They  are  grown  principally  for  the  leaves,  called  generally 
pigs’  gi'eens,  as  they  are  seldom  used  for  the  table ; but  the  stalks, 
which  grow  from  four  to  five  feet  in  length,  and  even  longer,  are  usually 
bought  of  the  farmers  and  cottagers  by  the  tradesmen  in  the  towns  of 
both  islands,  varnished  or  polished,  and  sometimes  mounted  with  silver, 
the  unmounted  ones  being  retailed  at  one  shilling  apiece.  Thousands 
of  these  are  sold  annually.  Though  both  seeds  and  plants  of  this 
curious  variety  of  cabbage  have  been  cultivated  in  England,  there  has 
ceased  to  be  anything  curious  about  them,  as  they  have  refused  to  grow 
to  any  abnormal  dimensions.  They  do  but  indifferently  in  Guernsey. 

If  broccoli  show  a tendency  to  fall  off,  radishes  exhibit  a very  dif- 
ferent tendency.  This  is  one  of  the  best  paying  of  the  minor  crops 
raised  in  the  islands.  In  Jersey  we  were  told  that  this  root  has  been 
cultivated  “ from  time  immemorial ; ” but  they  do  not  appear  to  be 
exported  to  any  great  extent,  though  since  Guernsey  is  doing  such  a 
trade  in  this  article  her  neighbour  is  very  likely  to  take  the  hint. 
Considerable  quantities  are  grown  for  the  St.  Heliers  market.  It  is 
customary  to  sow  them  on  land  occupied  by  the  early  potato  crop.  The 
ground  being  well  manured  a quick  growth  is  assured,  and  they  are 
drawn  before  they  can  interfere  with  the  more  important  crop.  Sold 
in  “ packets  ” of  about  a handful,  they  realise  from  5d.  to  6d.  per 
dozen  bunches. 

In  Guernsey,  where  the  radish  has  been  cultivated  for  many  years 
past,  though  not  in  quantity  till  1870,  it  forms  a growing  and  impor- 
tant item  in  the  export  trade  done  with  London  and  Paris.  Altogether 
some  forty  to  fifty  acres  ai-e  under  cultivation,  and  the  area  is  likely  to 
increase.  Some  of  the  farmers  grow  as  much  as  five  acres,  but  the 
large  proportion  of  the  crop  is  contributed  by  the  small  cottagers  who 
cultivate  a few  vergees  each. 

The  parish  of  Latel,  St.  Simpson,  and  much  of  the  Yale  parish,  are 
the  principal  radish  grounds,  the  soil  here  being  light  and  sandy.  In 
this  soil,  which  is  well  dressed  with  seaweed  and  a sprinkling  of  the 
best  guano,  they  grow  to  perfection,  comiDg  up  on  a slight  pull,  clean, 
beautifully  crisp,  and  the  finest  of  them  from  ten  to  fourteen  inches 
iu  length.  Usually  sown  in  November,  they  are  out  of  the  ground  in 
time  to  plant  the  potato  crop,  the  sorts  being  the  long  red  and  turnip 
varieties.  Some  few  growers  sow  them  in  time  to  draw  in  November. 
One  grower  in  St.  Saviour’s  parish,  last  year,  grew  three  crops  in  suc- 
cession on  the  same  piece  of  ground  within  a period  of  six  months. 
During  the  previous  autumn  and  winter  he  had  carted  on  to  the 
ground  several  loads  of  sand  for  the  twofold  purpose  ot  lightening 
and  warming  the  soil.  In  many  instances  table  carrots  are  sown  with 
the  radishes,  the  particular  preparation  of  the  soil  made  for  the  one 
being  admirably  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  other. 

They  are  packed  both  in  hampers  and  barrels,  the  former  containing 
from  four  to  ten  dozen,  the  latter  from  twelve  to  fourteen  dozen,  the 
freight  to  London  being  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  per  cwt.,  and  the  commis- 
sion 7£d.  to  lOd.  per  cwt.  Prices  rule  very  good  for  the  earliest,  as 
much  as  2s.  per  dozen  bunches  (a  bunch  contains  20  to  25  roots),  and 
this  falling  to  6d.  per  dozen. 

French  beans  are  to  be  seen  in  every  garden.  The  mode  of  cultivation 
is  the  reverse  of  skilful,  the  seed  being  sown  rather  thick,  and  the 
plants  seldom  undergoing  the  process  of  thinning  or  transplanting. 
The  best  sorts  are  grown,  both  of  this  variety  of  bean,  and  the  scarlet 
and  white  runner  bean. 

The  Canadian  Wonder  and  the  Early  Dun  are  grown  to  some  extent 
under  glass  for  exportation.  They  are  ready  to  gather  from  April  to 
June,  and  realize  lrom  Is.  6d.  to  6J.  per  lb. 

Far  from  exporting  asparagus  from  Jersey  the  inhabitants  are 
compelled  to  import  large  quantities  from  France  to  meet  their  own 
necessities.  Guernsey  forwards  a little  to  Covent  Garden  when  the 
winter  in  England  is  severe,  the  prices  obtained  being  from  6d.  to  lOd. 
per  bunch  of  25  stalks. 

An  inclement  season  iu  England  has  likewise  the  effect  of  enhancing 
the  market  value  of  parsley,  which  has  been  Bold  by  the  islanders  to 
London  salesmen  for  as  much  ns  20s.  per  hamper  (holding  one  cwt.  of 
potatoes).  Winter  lettuces  under  similarly  favourable  circumstances 
will  realize  3d.  per  dozen.  Some  years  ago  we  arc  told  they  were  worth 
Is.  per  dozen.  This  falling-off  in  the  market  value  of  the  Guernsey 
lettuce  is  rather  unexplainable  in  the  face  of  the  increasing  breadth  of 
this  plant  which  is  this  year  being  cultivated  in  West  Cornwall.  If 
the  Cornish  gardeners  experience  no  diffloultjr  in  getting  ho  this  pro* 
ditce  from  Is.  to  9d.  a-dozen  why  should  it.  bo  impossible  for  the  Channel 
Islander  to  muko  the  same  money  F Unless  wo  have  been  wrongly 
informed— and  wo  do  not  think  wc  have— there  is  an  anomaly  hero  that 
calls  for  explanation. 


February  27,  1886. 
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A CATALOGUE  OF  .JAPANESE  AND  HYBRID  JAPANESE 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

Introduced  from  Continental  Gardens  and  Nurseries. 
Compiled  By  0.  Harman  Payne,  F.U.II.B. 

Aiuif  T,aoi>/,e.  Delaux.  Rose  lilac,  suffused  with  wliito. 

Aud-ee- Kauf.r.  Delaux.  Dark  purple,  and  dark  maroon, 

Acajou.  1885,  Do  Reydellet.  Mahogany,  shaded  gold. 

Admiration.  1880,  l.acroix.  Long  tubulated  potals;  soft  lilac,  passing  to 
white  in  centre. 

Albert  df  Naurois.  1882,  Delaux.  (Syn.  Albeit.)  Crimson  brown  red, 
roverso  of  petals  silvery. 

Alexandre  Du  four.  1881,  Dcloux.  Height  violet. 

Ai.frkd  Chantrieu.  188(1,  Delaux.  Mingled  gold,  rose,  and  violet;  tubulated 
variety. 

Ai.phonsf.  XII.  Delaux.  Petals  rich,  dark  bri )k-red,  lightened  salmon. 

Album  plenum.  Delaux.  White,  sulphur  centre. 

Amarantina.  Delaux.  Pure  amaranth,  flamed  white. 

Amarantina  carminea.  Delaux.  Carmine  amaranth,  tipped  golden  yellow, 
flamed  white. 

Amarantina  ai.ua.  Delaux.  Amaranth,  striped  white. 

Amiral  Courbet.  1885,  I)e  Reydellet.  Brick  red. 

Amirai.  I.Esrks.  1886,  Do  Reydellet.  Fine  purple  violet. 

Anna  Delaux.  1884,  Delaux.  Golden  red,  each  petal  bordeied  with  dark  yellow. 
Anna  F.iebai’d.  1878,  Lacroix.  Chestnut  red,  passing  to  coppery  yellow. 

Annie  Clark.  1886,  Delaux.  Soft  rose,  lightened  silvery  white,  centre  gold. 
Anne  Ducos.  1880,  Lacroix.  Tubulated  petals,  delicate  rose  lilac,  passing  to 
creamy  white. 

Angkle.  1883,  Delaux.  (Syn.  Angel.)  Wine-coloured  lilac  rose,  silvery  reflex. 
Aouements  de  la  Nature.  1881,  Delaux.  Golden  yellow,  shaded  and  flamed 
with  red. 

Arlequin.  Delaux.  Bright  erimson  red,  lined  and  striated  golden  yellow. 
Arlequin.  Lemoine.  Salmon  yellow. 

Ari.f.quin.  1886,  Rozain  Boucharlat.  Bright  purply  carmine  violet,  tipped  and 
spotted  yellow,  some  petals  quite  yellow. 

A.  Rosenkranzer.  Gerbeaux.  Creamy  white,  slightly  rosy. 

A.  Yillatte  des  Pruqnes.  1886,  Delaux.  Early  bloomer,  mingled  gold,  violet 

and  rose,  golden  eentre,  shaded  silvery  while. 

Auroiie  Boreale.  1884,  Delaux.  Pure  gold  lightened  with  salmon,  yellow 
centre. 

Aurore  Boreale.  1881,  Lacroix.  Fine  dark  crimson-red,  centre  gold. 

Aurohe  d’ete.  1885,  Lacroix.  Outer  petals  bright  brick-red,  passing  to  golden 
yellow  in  centre. 

Asmodee.  1885,  De  Reydellet.  Dark  purifle,  slightly  lined  white. 

Balmokeau.  Delaux.  Pure  amaranth  tipped  gold,  golden  centre. 

Beaute  des  Jardins.  1884,  Delaux.  Amaianth  lightened  bishop’s  violet, 
silvery  centre. 

Beaute  de  Toulouse.  1882,  Delaux.  Pure  rose,  lightened  white,  reverse  of 
petals  silvery. 

Belle  Alliance.  1884,  Delaux.  Brick  red,  lightened  buff,  golden  centre. 

Belle  Fleur.  Delaux.  Yellow  ground,  flamed  uist-red. 

Belle  Jafonaise.  Delaux.  Crimson  red,  flamed  and  tipped  golden  yellow. 
Belle  Gabiuelle.  1881,  Delaux.  Violet  rose,  silvery  reverse  tipped  pure  white. 
Belle  Etoile.  1885,  Delaux.  Fine  violet  rose,  flamed  pure  white,  silvery  reverse, 
centre  golden  yellow. 

Belle  Rose.  Delaux.  Bose  shaded  nhite. 

Belle  Paule.  1881,  Marrouch.  (Also  called  Belle  Pauline.)  White, washed 
mauve  and  violet  . *• 

Belle  Valentinoise.  1883,  De  Beydellet.  Fine  bright  ennary  yellow. 

Bijou.  1885,  De  Beydellet.  Rosy  white,  long  flat  petals. 

Blanche  Colombe.  Delaux.  Pure  white,  streaked  violet  rose. 

Blanche  Echevellee.  1885,  de  Beydellet.  White  passant  to  rose;  free 
flowering. 

Blanche  Fleur.  Delaux.  Pure  white. 

Blanche  de  Castile.  Delaux.  Yellowy  white,  flamed  rose. 

Blanc  Precoce.  1886,  De  Reydellet.  Semi- early  ; large  flower;  flat  petals. 
Blanche  Neige.  1884,  Delaux.  Pure  white. 

Bois  rose.  1S83,  Lacroix.  Pearly  white,  passing  to  very  delicate  light  rose; 
long  petals. 

Boule  d’Or.  1882,  Bernard.  Bright  yellow. 

Boule  d’ Argent.  1883,  Delaux.  (Syn.  Silver  Ball.)  Purple  amaranth,  centre 
ball  of  silvery  white. 

Boule  Doree,  1884,  Delaux.  Sulphur  yellow  and  orange. 

Bouquet  Estival.  1885,  Delaux.  Early  bloomer.  Soft  light  rose,  reverse 
silvery  white. 

Bouquet  Fait.  Delaux.  Soft  wine-coloured  rose,  shaded  white. 

Bouquet  National.  Delaux.  Soft  nankeen,  slightly  rosy. 

Boucharlat  aine.  1884,  De  Reydellet.  (Syn.  M.  Boucharlat.) 

Bras  Rouge.  Delaux.  Velvety  dark  crimson  and  flame  colour,  golden  yellow 
centre. 

Brise  du  Matin.  1884,  Delaux.  Mauve  coloured  rose,  shaded  silver. 

Brunette.  1883,  Delaux.  Long  brown  red  petals  lighter  at  tip,  crimson  brown 
in  centre,  tipped  golden  yellow. 

B.  Rendatler.  Delaux.  See  Mdme.  Bertier  Bendatler. 

Camieu.  See  Carmen. 

Candeur.  1885,  De  Beydellet.  White,  slightly  rosy. 

Caprice.  1885,  De  ReydeUet.  Yellow,  light  orange  centre  passing  to  golden 
yellow. 

Carillon.  1885,  De  Beydellet.  Wine  colour,  yellow  centre. 

Capitaine  Marignac.  1881,  Delaux.  Yiolety  cock’s-comb-red,  reverse  white. 
Carmen.  1884,  De  ReydeUet.  (Syn.  Camieu  and  Carmieu.)  Fine  rose,  passing 
to  white.  ■ > u s 

Carnot.  Delaux.  \ ellow  ground,  flamed  and  shaded  red. 

Carpett.  Delaux.  Velvety  dark  carmine,  shaded  and  edged  pure  white. 

Ceres.  1850,  Bernard.  "White,  tinted  pink. 

Ceres.  Ib84,  De  Beydellet.  ___ \ ery  pure  canary  yellow;  petals  tubulated,  and 
almost  erect. 

Celine  Jolivard.  Marrouch.  Light  violet. 

Charlotte  de  Monteabrier.  1886,  Delaux.  Silvery  white,  soft  rose  centre 
Charles  Hubert.  Hubert.  (See  M.  Charles  Hubert.) 

Chimene.  1886,  De  Reydellet.  Dark  buff  passing  to  crimson,  straw  reverse. 
Chinoiserie.  1884,  Delaux.  Dark  chestnut  red,  tipped  gold. 

Chinaman.  (See  Le  Chinois.) 

Cite  des  Fleurs.  Delaux.  Carmine  amaranth  crimson,  silveiy  white  reverse. 


Cenduillon.  1881,  I)e  Reydellet.  Tubulated  petals,  semi-ercct,  pretty  peach- 
coloured  rose. 

Citron.  1885,  De  Beydellet.  Fine  lemon-yellow,  eentre  petals  flesh-coloured. 

Ceytik.  1870,  Delaux.  Brick  red  and  dark  Irown. 

Cat uh  Fidei.e.  Delaux.  Rust-red,  flamed  dark  yellow. 

C(i;uii  Fiddle.  1885,  Delaux.  f dear  silvery  wliito  petals,  large  violctrose  centre. 
Colibhi.  1884,  Dolaux.  Dark  crimson,  golden  ball  in  centre. 

Commandant  Baco.  1881,  Delaux.  Dark  salmon-red. 

Commandant  DominC:.  1886,  De  Beydellet.  Poppy-coloured  crimson  red. 
Commandant  Riviere.  1884,  Do  Beydellet.  Tubulated  vertical  petals;  fine  buff 
yellow,  dotted  with  put  pie. 

Constance.  Delaux.  Velvety  crimson  and  flame  colour,  golden  reverse. 
Coquette.  1885,  De  Reydellet.  Brick  anil  orange. 

Coquette  de  Castile.  1885,  Delaux.  Silvery  white  ground,  lightened  violet 
rose,  golden  centre. 

Coriolan.  1885,  De  Beydellet.  Bed  lightened,  flame  colour. 

Curiosity.  (See  Mdme.  Bertier  Bendatler.) 

Ouivree.  1885,  De  Beydellet.  Bright  copper-red. 

Dame  Blanche.  1886,  Rozain  Boucharlat.  Snow-white;  early 
Dante.  1885,  De  Beydellet.  Rich  violet,  tipped  white. 

Darwin.  1886,  De  Reydellet.  White  tipped,  ball  canary-yellow,  centre  yellow. 
Dartagnan.  1881,  De  Beydellet.  Fine  dark  amaranth,  lightened  flame-colour. 
Day  Gakko.  Delaux,  Crimson  red,  roverse  lined  golden  yellow. 

Delices  d’  Automne.  Delaux.  Purple  amaranth,  dotted  and  flamed  with  white. 
Deuil  de  M.  Thiers.  Pertuzes.  Purple,  yellow  reverse. 

De  Lessees.  1886,  De  Reydellet.  Base  of  petals  white,  spotted  and  tipped 
carmine  rose. 

Diabolique.  Pertuzes.  White,  slightly  rosy ; petals  very  fine. 

DiADkME.  1885,  De  Reydellet.  Bright  violet. 

Diana  Veiinon.  1886,  De  Beydellet.  Fine  light  rose,  tipped  white. 

Diane.  1884,  De  Beydellet.  Centie  rosy  lilac,  passing  to  creamy  white. 

Didon.  1885,  De  Beydellet.  Dull  red,  centre  orange. 

Dr.  Barrie.  Dr.  Audiguier.  Fluted  petals  ; golden  yellow  and  brick  red. 

Dk.  Audiguier.  1879,  Delaux.  Dark  crimson  amaranth,  marbled  with  white. 
Dr.  Besaucele.  Bonamy.  Tubulated  petals  ; yellow,  shaded  rust-red. 

Dr.  Orevaux.  1884,  De  Reydellet,  Horizontal  tubulated  petals  ; peach  coloured 
rose  passing  to  white. 

Dr.  Macary.  Delaux.  Soft  rose  on  white  ground. 

Dit.  Dor.  1886,  Rozain  Boucharlat  Sulpliur-y ellow  changing  to  creamy  white, 
centre  canary  yellow. 

Dolores.  1881,  Delaux.  Ash- coloured  violet. 

Domination.  1885,  Rozain  Boucharlat.  Flesh-coloured  rose ; petals  tubulated 
and  laciniated. 

Don  Quichotte.  1886,  De  Reydellet.  Soft  silvery  rose,  striped  brighter  rose, 
violet  reverse. 

Don  DihGUE.  1886,  De  Reydellet.  Sulphur-yellow,  dull  orange  eentre. 
Dominique  Pertuzes.  1885,  Pertuzes.  Golden  yellow7. 

Dormillion.  Lacroix.  Amaranth  white  reverse. 

Duchesse  de  Gerolstein.  1881,  Delaux.  Pure  rose  shaded  white. 

Eclatant.  1881,  Delaux.  Flame-coloured  red,  reddish-brown,  and  doited  gold. 
Edouard  Maury.  Marrouch.  Bright  yellow. 

Elegance.  1881,  Delaux.  Curly  petals;  dark  violet  shaded  white,  eentre  whit**. 
Embl£me.  1884,  Delaux.  Velvety  dark  crimson,  striated  and  flamed  dark 

yellow. 

Emeraude.  1881,  Delaux.  Salmony  brick-red,  golden  centre. 

Emile  Lajeunie.  Dr.  Audiguier.  Pale  rose. 

Enchantresse.  1885,  Delaux.  Bose  lightened  with  Parma  violet,  centre 
petals  w ith  silvery  white  reverse. 

Esmeralda.  1885,  De  Reydellet.  Dark  purple,  light  yellow  centre. 

Esperance.  Delaux.  Solt  lilac  rose,  shaded  white. 

Erectum  album.  1886,  Rozain  Boucharlat.  Broad  erect  petals  ; pure  white. 

Ete  Fleuri.  1885,  Delaux.  Early  bloomer;  purple  amaranth,  centre  ball  of 
silvery  white. 

E.  G.  Henderson  and  Son.  1886,  Delaux.  Early  bloomer ; dark  golden  yellow 
speckled  violet  red,  reverse  violet-crimson  red. 

Esperance.  1885,  De  Beydellet.  Violet,  white  centre. 

Etendard.  1885,  De  Reydellet.  Carmine,  light  centre. 

Etoile  du  Midi.  1881,  Delaux.  Orange-red. 

Etoile  Toulousaine.  1882,  Delaux.  Brown  red,  centre  gold  and  dark  yellow. 
Etincelant.  Delaux.  Amaranth  and  dark  purple,  shaded  flame  colour. 

Elise.  Delaux.  Fine  golden  red,  dotted  gold. 

Elise.  1883,  Delaux.  (Syn.  Eliza.)  Soft  lilac,  shaded  silver ; curly  petals. 
Eugene  Mezard.  1885,  Delaux.  Bright  velvety  dark  amaranth,  silvery  violet 
reverse,  centre  golden. 

Fanny  Boucharlat.  Delaux.  Violet  rose,  shaded  white. 

Fee  Bageuse.  1854,  Lebois.  Pure  white,  shaded  rose. 

Fernand  Feral.  1884,  Delaux.  Soft  muslin  rose,  lightened  mauve. 

Flambeau.  1881,  Delaux.  Orange-coloured  red,  centre  gold. 

Flamboyante.  1883,  De  Beydellet.  Light  mahogany,  golden  reverse. 

Flamme  de  Punch.  1883,  Delaux  (Syn.  Punch.)  Orange  red  striped  gold, 
curly  yellow  centre. 

Fleur  d’Ete.  1885,  Delaux.  Early  bloomer ; violet  rose,  tipped  white. 

Fleur  de  Marie.  Delaux.  Purest  white. 

Fleur  des  Bois.  1884,  Delaux.  Dark  blood  red,  golden  baU. 

Fleur  Parfaite.  Delaux.  Soft  lilac  rose,  lightened  white. 

Flocon  de  Neige.  1881,  Lacroix.  Vertical  snow-white  petals. 

Flocon  de  Neige.  1885,  De  Beydellet.  Laciniated;  white. 

Formosa.  1884,  De  Reydellet.  Light  amaranth  red. 

Fournaise.  1880,  Lacroix.  Long  vertical  petals  ; fiery  red  passing  to  gold. 
Francois  Debergue.  1885,  De  Beydellet.  Light  lilac  white. 

Francois  Delaux.  1882,  Delaux.  Velvety  crimson  brown  red,  lightened 
bright  flame- colour. 

Franconnette  Dufour.  Marrouch.  See  Mdme.  Franconnette  Dufour. 

Fraise  Ecras£e.  1885,  De  Beydellet.  Violet  straw  berry-red. 

Frederic  Marrouch.  Dr.  Audiguier.  Light  yellow. 

Freycinet.  1883,  De  Beydellet.  Rosy  white,  washed  yellow,  rosy  centre; 
tubulated  and  curly  petals. 

Frizou.  1884,  Delaux.  Dark  canary-yellow,  lightened  soft  canary;  curly 
petals. 

Frou-Frou.  1884,  De  Reydellet.  Fine  magenta  red,  centre  petals  golden 
yellow. 

Fulgore.  Lemoine.  Rosy  amaranth  on  white  ground. 

Fulyie.  1886,  Rozain  Boucharlat.  Bright  rose,  centre  petals  spotted  straw- 
yellow  passing  to  white. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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CAPACITIES  OF  THE  POTATO. 

( Solatium  Tuberosum). 

By  J.  Torbitt,  Belfast. 

Whereas  there  is  yet  a new  thing  under  the  sun — stupendous  in  its 
vastness — the  fruit  of  the  potato  is  edible.  The  yield  is  immense, 
being  probably  equal  to  the  usual  crop  of  tubers,  and  at  the  present 
prices  of  fruits  and  of  tubers  (1885)  the  money  value  of  the  fruit  crop 
cannot  be  less  than  quadruple  that  of  the  root  crop,  which  in  the  United 
Kingdom  has  been  estimated  at  twenty-five  millions. 

The  accompanying  figure  gives  an  exact  representation  of  the  fruit- 
produce  of  one  young  plant,  the  weight  being  2^  lb. , or  at  the  rate  of  ten 
tons  per  acre. 

Digest  this  fruit  in  sugar — boil  it  in  cane-sugar,  beet-root  sugar,  or 
by  preference  in  grape-sugar,  made  from  potato  starch,  and  the  result 
is  the  production  of  a conserve,  preserve,  or  jam,  second  to  none  in 
the  world.  It  is  of  delicious  flavour,  and  perfectly  innocuous,  the 
action  of  the  heat  and  of  the  sugar  having  decomposed  absolutely  the 
acrid,  poisonous  constituents  of  the  raw  berry.  This  fact  I have  ascer- 
tained and  verified  beyond  all  question,  or  possibility  of  doubt,  and 
by  the  following  means  : — I eat  a small  quantity  of  it,  watching  care- 


Knight  found  34  tons  per  acre  of  tubers,  and  I have  found  often  12  or 
14  tons  of  tubers  and  4 or  5 tons  of  fruit,  and  20  and  24  tons  tubers,  and 
8 or  10  tons  fruit.  But  all  these  new  varieties  become  aged,  and  weak  in 
a few  years,  and  like  old  animals,  they  become  unable  to  reproduce 
themselves,  the  flowers  diminish  in  size,  the  crop  of  fruit  diminishes,  and 
eventually  disappears  entirely.  Meantime  the  crop  of  tubers  falls  off 
gradually,  and,  like  the  fruit,  would  also  disappear  entirely,  only  before 
that  consummation  is  reached  the  variety  is  thrown  out  of  cultivation. 
Evidently,  therefore,  when  any  variety  begins  to  fail  in  its  crop  of  fruit, 
it  ought  to  be  discarded  and  replaced  by  a young  fruit-bearing  double 
tuber- bearing  disease-proof  variety,  which  should  have  been  produced 
for  the  purpose,  and  of  such  there  should  be  continually  being  produced 
all  over  the  world  unlimited  numbers ; and  of  such  I possess  some 
hundreds  of  varieties,  and  some  millions  of  thoroughbred  seeds,  each 
capable  of  producing  one  such  variety.  In  fact,  and  after  all,  a variety 
is  only  a divided  individual  which  dies  on  the  expiration  of  its  allotted 
term  of  life,  which  in  the  potato  is  only  a few  years. 

And  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  doubling  the  potato  crop, 
and  no  expense,  for  the  double  crop  of  healthy  fruit,  and  of  health  y 
tubers,  obtained  from  young  varieties,  costs  exactly  the  same  as  does 
the  half  crop  of  diseased  tubers  obtained  from  the  old  varieties;  and 


FRUIT  OR  “PLUMS”  OF  THE  POTATO  PLANT,  NATURAL  SIZE.  Ouo  plant  produced  74  berries,  weighing  in  all  2J  lb. 


fully  for  unwholesome  effects,  and  there  were  none  whatever.  I 
then  gradually  increased  the  doses  until  I eat  a full  meal  on  an  empty 
stomach,  and  I found  it  to  be  a good  nutritive  food  as  well  as  an  excel- 
lent jam. 

Again,  alcohol  has  been  obtained  from  this  fruit — when  men  happen 
to  have  it — and  from  the  tubers,  but  never  from  the  two  combined,  and 
I see  no  reason  why  the  starch  of  the  potato  should  not  bo  converted 
into  grape  sugar  by  the  usual  means  and  combined  with  the  fruit ; and 
I see  no  reason  why  the  combined  grape  sugar  and  fruit  of  tho  potato 
should  not  produce  as  good  wine  as  does  the  grape-sugar  fruit  of  the 
vine.  It  will  certainly  givo  double  or  treble  tho  amount  of  alcohol, 
which  has  ever  yet  been  obtained  upon  a given  surface,  at  one-half  or 
one-third  the  cost,  and  I suspect,  therefore,  that  on  suitable  soils  and 
in  suitable  climates  the  potato  will  supplant  the  vine.  And  yet  during 
three  hundred  years,  man,  all  over  tho  world,  when  ho  accidentally  pro- 
duced this  fruit  always  threw  it  away. 

Turning  then  to  the  underground  potato  crop — tho  tubers — grow  tho 
plant  from  its  seed,  select  tho  best,  cross  thum,  again  select  tho  best 
and  re-cross  them,  and  continue  this  cross-breeding  year  aftor  year  of 
the  year  after  year  selected  host,  and  tho  rosult  will  bo  tho  production 
f disease-proof  varieties,  giving  immense  crops  of  fruit  and  of  tubers. 


if  any  landowners  or  others  are  willing  to  take  the  trouble  to  produce 
these  abundant  potato  crops,  lam  able  and  willing  to  show  them  the 
way,  and  to  supply  them  with  the  means,  and  I can  also  show  them 
the  way  to  preserve  both  these  crops  in  a manner  which  is  absolutely 
perfect.  And  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  the  land  should  not  bo 
flooded  with  every  animal  which  can  feed  upon  the  potato— no  reason 
why  England  should  import  food  beyond  a few  cargoes  of  wheat  and 
rice,  therefore  no  reason  for  agricultural  depression  or  a fall  in  tho  value 
of  land.  The  foregoing  knowledge,  it  may  bo  stated,  is  the  rosult  of 
thirty-one  years’  work. 


Chlorophyll. — From  tho  Athenaeum  wo  learn  thatM.  Victor  Jodin 
brought  before  tho  Acaddmio  dos  Scionoes  on  February  1st,  “ A Study 
of  Chlorophyll,  in  connexion  with  M.  Regnard's  induction  that  the 
‘Chlorophyll  Function,’  that  is,  tho  property  of  decomposing  carbonic 
acid,  is  of  a purely  chemical  order  inherent  to  chlorophyll,  and  con- 
tinuing to  act  apart  from  tho  physiological  conditions.  M.  Jodin  s 
experiments  appear  to  point  to  somewhat  different  results,  and  to  show 
that  a,  general  theory  of  chlorophyll  has  yet  to  be  framed  based  on  well- 
established  facts. 
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AN  AMATEUR’S  DIFFICULTIES. 

I. 

Ik  plants  could  speak,  wo  fancy  tliafc  many  of  tboso  belonging  to 
amateurs  would  cry  out  with  Tennyson’s  lotos-eaters,  “ Lot  us  alone.” 
What  with  pottiugs  and  repottings,  primings  and  stoppings,  deluges 
of  water  and  overdoses  of  manure,  many  a poor  green  thing  finds  its 
pot  turned  into  a small  pandemonium  with  a hole  in  it ; and  then,  com- 
pletely mystified  at  the  astonishing  amount  of  kindliness  in  humanity,  it 
withers  away  and  dies.  To  tell  the  truth,  the  present  writer  is  haunted 
by  the  ghost  of  many  a good  plant  he  has  unwittingly  assassinated  in 
this  subtle  manner.  What  a superfluity  of  benevolence  lie  has  lavished 


best  to  live  and  flourish  in  confinement  as  long  as  it  receives  judicious 
attention.  Many  things,  of  course,  under  skilled  superintendence  produce 
much  finer  flowers  in  pots  than  they  would  in  their  native  state.  But 
one  thing  a plant  objects  to  is  to  have  its  privacy  disturbed  more  than 
is  necessary.  For  instance  it  dislikes  to  have  a five-fingered  enthusiast 
continually  turning  it  out  of  its  only  home,  and  shaking  hands  with  its 
roots  under  the  pretence  of  doing  it  good  by  repotting  it  or  looking  after 
its  drainage.  Many  amateurs,  indeed,  have  a perfect  mania  for  repotting. 
I know  that  I myself  was  vividly  afflicted  with  this  loamy  lunacy  when 
I first  turned  to  that  excellent  art  floriculture.  Directly  I bought 
anything,  out  it  came  from  its  pot ; and  when,  after  several  attempts. 


FLOWERS  OF  THE  POTATO,  NATURAL  SIZE.  The  large  cluster  represents'alfully  developedjhead  of  flowers ; the  small  cluster  thatof  the  Champion. 

Above  the  latter  is  an  abortive  inflorescence. 


on  azaleas,  fuchsias,  and  ferns  ! How  regularly  he  has  watered  them  ; 
how  tenderly  he  has  tried  to  make  their  drainage  delightful  ! Then, 
how  solicitous  he  has  been  that  they  should  all  enjoy  a surfeit  of 
excellent  manure ! He  has  loved  them,  watched  over  them,  dreamt 
about  them.  Yet  where  are  they  all?  Their  miserable  remains  have 
gone  into  the  great  sepulchre  of  mother  earth  ; they  were,  in  fact, 
killed  with  kindness.  There  is  no  society  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty 
to  plants ; so  the  only  thing  they  could  do  was  to  die. 

A pot  is  a plant’s  prison,  not  its  natural  home ; yet  it  will  do  its 


I had  succeeded  in  torturing  it  into  another  pot  with  tolerable  drainage, 
I almost  imagined  that  it  ought  to  flower  away  forthwith  in  return  for 
my  attentions.  But,  after  a time,  when  all  the  leaves  dropped  off,  and 
when  the  thing  looked  like  the  ghost  of  a birch  broom  or  a melancholy 
sign-post  to  a floral  cemetery,  then  I found  I had  made  a mistake.  -I 
looked  on  its  withering  form  with  sorrow,  and  was  floricultnrally 
unhappy.  Thus  my  friends  came  to  recognize,  with  harmless  humour, 
that  a plant  was  doomed  directly  I set  about  doing  it  any  good. 
Perhaps,  like  many  other  people,  I was  under  the  impression  that  plants 
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eat  away  the  earth  in  a pot,  and  that  unless  there  is  a frequent 
renewal  of  soil  they  will  perish  for  want  of  nutriment.  This  was  a 
slight  mistake.  The  fact  is  that,  taking  the  case  of  a plant  in  a small 
pot,  there  is  hardly  any  appreciable  diminution  of  soil  from  one  end  of 
the  year  to  the  other.  Horticulturists  have  made  numerous  experi- 
ments to  prove  this.  For  instance,  there  is  a case  on  record  of  a small 
willow  which  was  planted  in  a tub.  The  earth  used  to  cover  the  roots 
had  previously  been  dried  in  an  open  oven  .and  weighed,  the  weight 
being  about  two  hundred  pounds.  The  willow  remained  in  the  tub  for 
seven  years,  receiving  no  water  but  rain ; it  flourished,  and,  of  course, 
increased  remarkably  in  size  and  weight.  At  the  end  of  the  seven 
years  it  was  taken  out  of  the  tub,  and  afterwards  the  soil  in  which  it 
had  been  growing  was  dried  and  weighed.  Then  it  was  found  that  the 
tree  had  consumed  only  a few  pounds  of  earth  during  the  whole  of  the 
time.  Thus  we  may  readily  conceive  that  a small  fuchsia  in  a five- 
inch  pot  uses  for  its  growth  only  a small  fraction  of  the  actual  soil 
during  the  course  of  a year.'  The  plant  lives  chiefly  on  water  and  on  the 
carbonic  gas  which  its  leaves  inhale  from  the  atmosphere. 

But  a difficulty  arises  when  the  plant  pushes  its  roots  to  the  side 
or  through  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  so  that  they  mat  together  and  rot. 
It  is  in  such  a case  that  repotting  is  really  required,  and  when  this 
operation  is  performed  the  roots  should  be  disturbed  as  little  as  pos- 
sible. Amateurs  hear  so  much  about  root-pruning  that  they  are  fond 
of  cutting  away  indiscriminately  at  the  matted  fibres  of  a plant.  In 
many  cases  it  will  be  found  advisable,  when  shifting  from  one  pot  to 
another,  to  soak  the  old  ball  of  the  plant  for  a few  moments  in  a pail 
of  tepid  water.  I have  often  found  this  much  better  than  fingering 
about  the  roots  in  a semi-dry  state,  for  by  this  submergence  in  water 
much  of  the  old,  stale  soil  washes  away  in  the  pail,  and  the  rotten 
fibres  are  easily  detached  without  injury  to  the  plant.  Indeed,  the 
operation  of  repotting  was  the  worst  difficulty  I had  to  contend  with. 
For  example,  when  I took  a fern  or  a fuchsia  out  of  a pot  I was 
bewildered  to  find  a hard,  intricate  mass  of  closely-matted  fibres  of  the 
exact  shape  of  the  pot.  There  seemed  to  be  no  soil  about  the  roots  at 
all.  After  manipulating  the  ball  for  some  time  I managed  to  squeeze 
some  earth  from  the  centre,  and  then,  after  ruthlessly  pulling  about  the 
roots  and  tearing  away  parts  of  them,  I was  enabled  to  repot  the  plant. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  I performed  this  operation  to  the  injury  of 
my  flowers. 

The  di’ainage  of  pots,  especially  those  of  a large  size,  was  a trying 
difficulty  to  me  at  first.  From  books  I learnt  that  good  drainage  was 
of  the  utmost  importance;  therefore  I determined  to  excel  in  the  art. 
Thus,  I repotted  a plant,  watered  it,  and  watched  with  interest  to  see 
if  the  fluid  filtered  away.  No;  there  it  remained.  Out  came  the  plant, 
and  it  was  repotted  with  more  sand  in  the  compost.  Then  it  was  watered 
again,  with  the  same  result.  The  performance  became  interesting  as  I 
dragged  the  thing  out  of  the  pot  again  and  added  more  sand  to  the 
soil.  Repotted  again,  not  only  did  the  water  refuse  to  pass  away,  but 
the  plant  fell  over  on  its  side  as  if  disgusted.  The  whole  affair  became 
exciting  as  I tried  again.  I added  stones  and  broken  crocks  to  the 
compost  till  it  looked  like  a cross  between  a mud-pie  and  a miniature 
rockery.  At  last  the  water  filtered  through  the  pot  as  quickly  as 
through  a sieve.  This  was  success,  I thought  ; but  the  plant  was  of  a 
different  opinion — it  looked  the  picture  of  misery  for  six  months 
afterwards.  The  causes  of  my  failure  were  various.  In  the  first  place 
the  sand  I had  used  was  too  fine.  Fine  sand  is  almost  useless  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  porous  non-fibrous  loam,  especially  in  a large  pot. 
Fill  two  pots,  one  with  this  kind  of  sand  and  the  other  with  loam  ; you 
will  find  that  water  takes  as  long  to  pass  through  the  one  as  the  other. 
Therefore  it  is  simply  a waste  of  valuable  potroom  to  use  powdery 
silver  sand  in  an  ordinary  compost.  It  is  far  better  to  add  a moderate 
quantity  of  sharp  sand,  and  then  to  mix  a fair  quantity  of  broken 
pieces  of  flower-pot  with  the  soil  so  as  to  keep  it  thoroughly  open.  In 
dealing  with  loam  which  is  destitute  of  fibre  it  is  better  to  err  on  the 
side  of  superfluity  than  of  paucity  in  the  matter  of  these  broken  crocks. 
The  most  liberal  admixture  of  sharp  sand  seems  almost  powerless  to 
render  porous  some  of  the  silky  loam  which  is  sold  in  florists’  shops. 
On  the  other  hand,  you  can  frequently  obtain  fibrous  loam,  which  needs 
neither  sand  nor  broken  ci’ocks  in  the  body  of  the  soil.  But  the  safest 
way  for  an  amateur,  when  preparing  a compost,  is  to  try  if  it  drains 
well  first,  before  applying  it  to  the  roots  of  a plant. 

When  dealing  with  peat  the  amateur  is  always  advised  to  ram  it 
well  down  round  the  old  ball  of  the  plant.  By  the  way,  roots  of 
ordinary  pot  plants  are  never  in  the  shape  of  a ball ; still,  such  is  the 
conventional  term.  Mauy  a time  have  I repotted  an  azalea  or  a fern 
most  carefully  in  accordance  with  the  advice  given  in  books,  and  then 
found  that,  although  I had  used  sufficient  sand  and  rammed  the  peat 
well  down,  the  drainage  was  still  imperfect.  Therefore  my  experience 
teaches  me  to  incorporate  thoroughly  with  the  peat  a liberal  supply  of 
small  fragments  of  flower-pot.  But  there  is  such  a thing  as  being  too 
hypercritical  in  the  matter  of  drainage.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
that  water  should  filter  through  the  soil  as  rapidly  as  through  a sieve. 
I take  it,  as  a general  rule,  that  as  long  as  the  fluid  passes  perceptibly 
through  the  compost,  even  although  it  does  not  disappear  instantly,  the 
better  plan  is  to  let  the  plant  alone,  if  you  repot  it  any  improvement 
of  drainage  which  results  from  the  operation  will  possibly  be  counter- 
balanced by  the  injury  you  mayjinfliot  on  the  roots. 

Again,  how  often  do  inexperienced  persons  find  that,  even  after 
they  have  potted  a plant  so  that  it  drains  rapidly,  ( hey  have  still  for- 
gotten to  leave  enough  space  between  the  pot’s  rim  and  the  surface  of 
the  soil.  Hence  ensues  a great  difficulty  in  watering.  The  plant  never 
receives  enough  water  froirqone  application  of  the  watering-can.  It  must 
be  patiently  watered  two  or  three  times,  or  else  the  pot  must  bo  dipped 
in  a pail  of  water  till  the  bubbles  rease  to  rise  to  the  surface ; the  latter 
is  by  far  the  ennier  plan.  Then  there  is  another  disappointment  which 


frequently  arises  just  as  you  have  have  finished  repotting  something. 
The  plant  does  not  stand  upright;  it  leans  on  one  side  in  a lacka- 
daisical manner,  as  if  it  were  looking  with  pity  on  its  own  pot.  The 
amateur  should  think  of  this  contingency  when  he  is  absorbed  in 
manmuvring  the  compost  round  the  roots.  ,J.  G.  Hartley. 


NEW  STOVE  PLANTS. 

As  compared  with  the  orchids,  the  new  stove  plants  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  their  flowers  form  but  a small  proportion  of  the  gains 
of  the  past  year.  But  they  are  sufficient  to  afford  abundant  interest  to 
cultivators,  .and  the  majority  are  so  distinct  in  character,  and  possess 
so  much  beauty,  as  to  warrant  the  expectation  that  they  will  in  a short 
time  find  their  way  into  general  cultivation. 

The  most  numerous  additions  to  the  stove  plants  grown  for  their  flowers, 
have  been  made  by  the  amaryllis,  which  have  undergone  such  material 
improvement  of  late  years,  that  the  varieties  which  obtained  attention 
a comparatively  short  time  since  are  now  quite  surperseded.  To  give  the 
names  of  all  the  good  varieties  that  were  introduced  last  year  is  not 
necessary  ; but  Climax,  Marengo,  Niobe,  Paragon,  Prince  George  of 
Wales,  and  Ike  Queen,  raised  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  ; Fairlop 
Oak,  by  Mr.  J.  Douglas  ; and  Comte  de  Germing,  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams, 
may  be  mentioned  as  especially  deserving  of  notice.  Comte  de 
Germiny  is  of  a quite  distinct  type  to  the  others,  and  has  evergreen 
foliage  and  blooms  during  the  autumn  and  winter,  the  flowers  being 
of  large  size,  good  form,  and  a bright  rosy  pink  hue. 

Special  mention  may  well  be  made  of  Amazonia  punicea,  a very 
distinct  shrub  of  rather  small  growth,  introduced  from  New  Guinea. 
It  is  very  elegant  in  aspect,  and  the  graceful  shoots  produce  at  the 
points  showy  red  bracts  and  racemes  of  drooping  white  flowers,  which 
in  form  are  not  unlike  those  of  some  of  the  epacris.  Whether  it  will 
prove  useful  for  exhibition  purposes  remains  to  be  seen,  but  its 
great  value  for  adding  to  the  attractions  of  the  stove  is  well  assured, 
ft  is  also  well  adapted  for  indoor  decorations,  and  as  it  is  of  very  easy 
culture,  it  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  market  grower.  Par- 
ticularly noteworthy  is  the  stately  Anthurium  clielseiense,  in  which 
handsome  foliage  and  brilliantly-coloured  bracts  are  happily  combined. 
It  is  a hybrid  between  A.  Veitchianum  and  A.  Andreanum,  the  leaves 
resembling  those  of  the  first  of  the  two  parents,  and  the  spathes  those 
of  the  second,  the  colour  of  the  latter  being  bright  rich  crimson.  Full- 
grown  specimens  have  a singularly  effective  appearance,  and  the  plant 
will  probably  make  its  mark  on  the  exhibition  stage.  Aristolocliia 
elegans  will  not  fail  to  be  appreciated  by  those  who  are  at  all  partial  to 
these  Birth  worts;  for,  while  unsurpassed  in  beauty  by  any  other  species, 
it  is  free  from  the  defects  of  those  previously  introduced.  It  is  of 
comparatively  small  growth,  blooms  freely,  and  the  flowers  are  rather 
sweet-scented,  characteristics  that  will  commend  the  species  to  the 
notice  of  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  rampant  growth  and  shy- 
ness of  flowering  of  the  other  known  species  and  the  objectionable  odour 
of  their  flowers.  A fully-developed  plant  can  be  grown  in  a very  small 
amount  of  roof  space,  and  a good  specimen  may  be  had  by  training 
the  growth  to  a medium-sized  trellis.  Clerodendron  delectum  is  also  a 
stove  climber,  but  of  a quite  distinct  character,  and  likely  to  be  useful 
for  training  to  the  roof  of  the  stove  and  to  a trellis  fixed  in  the  pot. 
The  flowers  are  borne  in  good  clusters,  and  have  rose-coloured  corollas 
and  white  calyces. 

The  chaste  Eucharis  Mastersi  well  merits  the  special  attention  of 
cultivators,  for  whilst  perfectly  distinct  from  E.  amazonica,  and  other 
of  the  species  in  collections,  it  is  exquisitely  beautiful  and  of  very  high 
value  for  the  supply  of  cut  flowers.  In  size  the  flowers  are  inter- 
mediate between  E.  amazonica  and  E.  Sanderi,  and  they  are  free  from 
the  green  corona  which  is  considered  by  many  to  materially  detract 
from  the  beauty  of  those  of  the  Amazonican  Lily.  Hoya  Qriffitlii, 
although  in  some  respects  of  less  importance  to  the  general  body  of  cul- 
tivators than  the  other  subjects  enumerated,  is  a good  addition  to  the 
list  of  stove  and  warm  greenhouse  climbers,  and  will  be  appreciated 
by  those  who  admire  the  quiet  colouring  of  the  hoyas.  The  leaves  are 
larger  than  the  well-known  H.  carnosa,  and  the  flowers  are  larger  and 
of  a pleasing  cream  colour.  Af°w  ixorashave  made  their  appearance; 
and  chief  amongst  the  new  hybrids  is  I.  eminens,  a very  attractive  form, 
producing  large  trusses  of  bright  salmon-coloured  flowers,  which  in  the 
young  state  are  shaded  buff,  and  when  fully  developed  tinted  with 
pink.  This  will  make  a capital  exhibition  specimen,  and  as  it  does  not 
require  a higher  temperature  than  I.  Williamsi,  it  will  not  fail  to  prove 
useful  for  house  decoration. 

The  rhododendrons,  which,  like  the  Amaryllis,  have  been  materially 
augmentcdjduring  the  past  few  years,  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  form 
an  important  group,  and  to  add  in  no  small  degree  to  the  attraction  of 
the  stove  or  intermediate  house.  Ten  hybrids,  all  of  which  liavo  been 
raised  by  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  and  Sons,  were  certificated  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  they  are  so  distinct  and  attractive,  that 
there  is  not  one  too  mauy.  Apollo,  Cardinalc,  Conqueror,  Militaire,  have 
flowers  of  various  shades  of  red  and  scarlet;  Indian  icllow,  Minerva, 
and  Tcysmani,  yellow  flowers  ; Incarnatum  floribundum  and  Pearl, 
blush  coloured  flowers  ; and  those  of  Manglesi  are  white  with  brownish 
red  spots  on  the  upper  segments.  These  rhododendrons  are  as 
remarkable  for  their  freedom  and  continuity  of  flowering  as  for  the  fine 
shape  and  attractive  colouring  of  the  flowers,  and  should  not  fail  to  be 
well  representod  in  the  stove  or  intermediate  houses,  in  either  of  which 
structures  they  can  be  most  sucoessfully  cultivated.  G. 


••THERE  IS  UNOUESTION/ m.Y  ” no  bettor  remody  In  the  wliolo  world  for  nil 

cough  nml  throat  troubled  than  lie ng’B  Logongon  -any  medical  man  wi  1 nnimro  yon  of 

thin  fact.  Relief  in  npondy  ; they  oontaln  no  ntrong  acting,  hut  onlj  nlmplo  drug"  . the  HUM 
rioiionto  onn  tulip  t horn.  Mold  ovorywhoio  hi  1'Ud,  tins.  lAPVr.J 
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“EXCELSIOR”  SEED  AND  MANURE  DRILL. 

Tiik  Kxcolaior  Drill,  whioh  lias  rocontly  boon  introduced  by  the  Chadboru  and 
Coldwell  Company,  of  223,  Upper  Thames  Slroot,  promises  to  prove  a most 
valuable  invention,  and  to  bo  woll  able  to  allord  substantial  assistance  to 
both  farmer  aud  market  gardener  during  tho  seed-sowing  season.  One  of  its 


'into. 


Fig.  1. — Delivery. 

distinguishing  characteristics  is  lightness  of  draught  as  compared  with  the 
drills  now  in  general  use  ; but  the  points  which  practical  men  will  perhaps 
regard  as  of  tho  most  importance  are  simplicity  of  construction,  efficiency  of 
working,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  adapted  to  the  various  de- 
scriptions of  seed  and  grain . It  is,  indeed,  claimed  for  the  drill  that  it  will  dis- 
tribute seed  ranging  from  kidney  beans  to  turnip  seed  without  any  necessity 
arising  for  changing  any  of  its  partB,  and  in  an  examination  of  tho 
mechanism,  it  can  at  once  be  seen  that  there  are  good  grounds  for  the 
claim. 

The  seed  box,  which  has  a tight  lid,  has  no  fittings  whatever  inside  ; 
it  is  provided  with  a bottom,  in  which  there  are  openings  at  regular  dis- 
tances apart,  and  so  constructed  that  the  smallest  seeds  cannot  possibly 
stick.  As  the  seed  passes  through  the  openings  (Fig.  1),  it  falls  into  the 
distributors  at  B and  C,  one  of  these  being  fixed  underneath  each  open- 
ing. The  seed  then  makes  its  exit  at  D,  the  rate  per  acre  being  deter- 
mined by  the  space  allowed  at  E,  this  being  regulated  by  the  project- 
ing arm  which  is  connected  at  A with  a bar  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  drill,  and  fixed  immediately  in  front  of  the  box.  At  one 
end  of  the  box  is  a dial  indicating  the  quantities  of  both  large  and 
small  seeds  sown  per  acre,  according  to  the  spaces  allowed  in  the  dis- 
tributors ; and  connected  with  the  bar  is  a pointer,  by  which  the 
openings  can  be  regulated  to  distribute  any  required  quantity  of  seed 
per  acre.  The  arrangement  is  so  simple  that  all  that  has  to  be  done  is 
to  place  the  pointer  opposite  the  figures  corresponding  to  the  quantities 
to  be  sown.  _ 

The  manure  box  is  immediately  behind  that  containing  the  seed, 
and  is  provided  with  the  same  number  of  openiugs  for  the  guano  or  - J| 
other  manure  to  pass  out.  Each  of  these  is  fitted  with  a distributor, 
of  whioh  the  several  parts  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration 
(Fig.  2).  When  F is  screwed  down  over  the  open  space,  His  dropped 
into  the  opening,  and  J is  fitted  in  a reverse  position  to  that 
shown  on  the  top.  The  manure  is  carried  out  of  the  distributor 
at  G,  and  the  arm  is  connected  with  a rod,  and  the  quantity  per  acre  is 
regulated  by  a pointer  and  dial  as  in  the  case  of  the  seeds.  The  parts  H and 
J revolve  when  the  drill  is  at  work,  and  immediately  over  the  distributors  are 
short  iron  bars,  which  work  backwards  and  forwards,  and  effectually  prevent 
clogging.  In  addition  to  the  seed  and  manure  boxes  there  is  a grass  box. 


WAVEHLEY  MARKET,  EDINBURGH. 

In  tho  House  of  Lords,  hefore  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Halsbury,  Lord 
Watson,  aud  Lord  Fitzgerald,  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh  and  Others  v. 
Iflackie  and  Olliers,  way  an  appeal  from  tho  judgment  of  the  First  Division  of 
tho  Court  of  Hussion  in  Scotland,  reversing  a decision  of  the  Lord  Ordinary. 

Tho  Lord  Advocato  aud  the  Solicitor-Goncral  for  Scotland  appeared  for  tho 
appellants;  tho  Solicitor-General  (Mr.  Horace  Davey,  Q.C.),  Mr.  J.  I’.  B. 
Robertson,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  C.  R.  MacClymont  for  tho  respondents. 

Tho  question  related  to  the  fruit  and  vegetable  market  of  Edinburgh  known 
as  the  Waverley  Market.  'The  area  is  yearly  allocated  in  stands  to  market 
gardeuers  and  others,  who  pay  certain  fixed  dues  on  the  produce  or  goods 
which  they  bring  for  sale.  The  business  may  be  done  on  any  lawful  day,  but 
the  principal  market  days  are  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  and  the 
market  is  conducted  subject  to  rules  and  regulations  under  the  Edinburgh 
Markets  and  Customs  Acts,  18/4.  In  April,  1882,  the  Corporation  gave  up 
the  whole  area  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the  Fisheries  Exhibition,  and  caused 
the  market  to  be  held  in  the  adjacent  streets  for  a period  of  between  three 
and  four  weeks.  The  appellants,  market  gardeners  and  fruit  and  vegetable 
merchants  and  holders  of  stands,  objected  to  this,  but  without  avail,  and  they 
took  [proceedings  to  assort  their  rights  by  the  present  action.  The  Lord 
Ordinary,  by  interlocutor,  held  that  the  appellants  had  appropriated  the  place 
for  the  use  of  the  market,  but  were  not  barred  from  giving  the  occasional  ex- 
clusive use  of  it  for  other  purposes  of  public  interest  and  utility.  The  First 
Division  recalled  the  interlocutor  and  gave  judgment  to  the  effect  that  it  was 
beyond  the  appellants’  power  to  exclude  the  respondents  and  others  from  the 
use  of  the  market-place  for  so  long  as  three  weeks  continuously.  Hence  the 
appeal  to  their  Lordships. 

The  case  having  been  argued  at  length,  judgment  was  now  delivered. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said  that  under  the  Act  of  1874,  which  empowered  the 
Corporation  of  Edinburgh  to  levy  additional  rates  on  market  gardeners  and 
impose  a tax  on  the  public  entering  the  market,  it  was  clear  they  did  not 
possess  all  the  rights  which  they  formerly  held  under  old  charters.  He  was 
of  opinion  that  it  was  not  within  their  discretion  to  divert  the  area  of  the 
market  to  other  than  market  uses  during  market  hours,  however  beneficial 
they  might  consider  them  to  be  in  the  public  interest. 


Fig.  2.— CONSTRUCTION. 

which  can  be  fitted  either  in  the  front  or  at  the  back  of  the  drill,  used  simul- 
taneously with  the  seed  drill,  or  otherwise  as  may  be  desired. 

By  means  of  simple  ratchets  the  driving  power  is  derived  from  both  wheels, 
so  that  a steady,  continuous  motion  is  given,  and  stoppage  in  turning  avoided. 
The  coulters  can  be  set  at  any  desired  depth  without  the  aid  of  weights,  and 
they  are  provided  with  a spring,  by  which  they  are  at  once  thrown  out  of 
gear  when  they  come  in  contact  with  roots,  stones,  or  other  obstacles,  thus 
removing  any  risk  of  breakage.  It  remains  to  be  said  that  either  seed, 
manure,  or  grass  may  be  distributed  simultaneously  or  separately,  as  may  be 
desired,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  several  parts  of  the  drill  can  be  instantly 
thrown  out  of  gear  or  set  in  motion  again,  without  stopping  the  horses,  by 
means  of  the  handle  at  the  back.  As  indicating  the  lightness  of  draught  and 
simplicity  of  working,  it  may  be  added  that  two  horses  and  a man  are  sufficient 
to  work  the  drill. 


Excelsior  Seed  Drill.  Fig.  3 —Ik  Opera/iion. 

The  decision  of  the  Court  below  was  affirmed,  and  the  appeal  dismissed 
with  costs. 


OUR  COLONIAL  POSSESSIONS. 

Dk.  R.  J.  Mann,  F.R.C.S.,  on  Tuesday  night  communicated  a paper  to 
the  Society  of  Arts  on  “The  Fresent  State  of  the  Colonial  Possessions  of 
Great  Britain.”  Sir  Saul  Samuel,  Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales,  pre- 
sided. The  paper,  which,  by  reason  of  the  author  being  indisposed,  was  read 
by  Mr.  Cobb,  gave  a summary  of  the  resources  and  condition  of  the  colonial 
possessions  of  the  Empire,  tracing  in  succession  the  growth  and  development 
in  population,  trade,  wealth,  and  material  resources,  of  Canada,  Newfound- 
land, the  Australasian  Colonies,  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Mauritius,  New  Guinea, 
the  West  Indies,  the  West  African  Settlements,  Malta,  Cyprus,  British  North 
Borneo,  and  the  Straits  Settlements.  The  British  Islands  themselves,  the 
central  seat  of  the  Empire,  possess  an  area  of  121,115  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  36,400,000,  but  the  colonial  and  foreign  possessions  of  the 
Empire  represent  an  area  of  land  of  over  7,300,000  square  miles,  and  a popula- 
tion of  19,485,000.  The  extent  of  the  land  comprised  in  th  e colonial  and 
foreign  possessions  was  thus  61  times  as  large  as  the  central  islands  of  the 
Empire,  and  the  population  a little  more  than  one-half  that  of  the  parent 
community.  With  the  addition  of  India,  the  Empire  represented  an  area  of 
8.991,254  square  miles,  and  a population  of  315,886,000.  With  regard  to 
revenue  and  public  debt,  while  the  revenue  of  the  British  Isles  was  £88,000,000 
and  the  public  debt  £740,000,000,  the  entire  revenue  of  the  colonial  and 
foreigu  possessions,  exclusive  of  India,  was  £42,055,000,  or  nearly  half  the 
revenue  of  the  British  Islands.  The  entire  debt  of  the  colonial  possessions, 
exclusive  of  India,  was  £185,350,000  or  something  less  than  the  fourth  part  of 
the  debt  of  the  central  kingdom.  The  revenue  of  India  was  only  £8,000,000 
less  than  the  revenue  of  the  central  Government,  and  its  debt  less  than  a fourth 
part  of  the  debt  of  the  home  community.  The  value  of  the  trade  of  the 
colonial  possessions,  exclusive  of  India,  was  close  upon  £241,000,000,  or  more 
than  a third  part  of  the  value  of  the  home  trade.  The  value  of  the  trade  of 
India,  to  the  value  of  the  home  trade,  was  as  £142,000,000  to  £685,000,000. 
Mr.  Service,  the  Premier  of  Victoria,  anticipated  that  in  half  a century  the 
Australian  Colonies  will  possess  a population  of  50,000,000  and  in  that  sense 
will  constitute  a second  United  States  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 
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CONSERVATORY  AND  GREENHOUSE, 

Conservatory  will  requiro  careful  attention  for  a short  lime  hence,  as  it  is 
most  importaut  the  plants  brought  from  the  stove  and  forcing-house  Bhould 
have  sufficient  warmth  to  prevent  their  being  injured  by  a chill,  and  it  is 
equally  necessary  to  avoid  pushing  the  permanent  occupants  into  growth. 
Forcod  rhododendrons  and  other  hardy  shrubs  will  be  invaluable  for  tho 
embellishment  of  tho  conservatory  at  the  present  time. 

Annuals  for  the  conservatory  and  greenhouse  ought  to  bo  growing  freely 
now  in  a genial  atmosphere,  and  very  near  the  glass.  If  they  are  running  up 
and  becoming  spindled,  pick  them  out  and  placo  in  a light  and  dry  position. 

Bedding  Plants, — Cuttings  put  in  now  will  bear  more  heat  than  those  put 
in  a month  ago,  as  vegetation  is  more  active  with  the  advance  of  the  season. 
There  is  plenty  of  time  now  to  raise  stock  of  verbenas,  petunias,  fuchsias,  and 
lobelias,  and  they  will  bear  a moist  temperature  of  75  deg.  to  advantage.  Pot 
off  into  small  sixties  recently  struck  cuttings  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  make 
new  growth  at  the  points.  Young  plants  that  want  a shift  to  larger  pots,  and 
require  to  be  stopped  to  make  them  bushy,  should  be  stopped  first,  and  the 
repotting  delayed  till  the  side  shoots  begin  to  break. 

Camellias  out  of  bloom  to  have  a higher  temperature  and  a moist 
atmosphere,  to  promote  the  new  growth.  Any  that  require  a shift  may 
have  it  now  ; but  the  general  shifting  is  best  delayed  till  the  wood  is  ripe  or 
ripening. 

Cinerarias  are  now  coming  to  their  full  splendour,  and  must  have  con- 
stant attention.  Neglect  of  watering  will  cause  the  lower  leaves  to  shrivel, 
and  too  much  water  will  cause  the  colours  of  the  blooms  to  ruD.  Tie  out 
specimens  in  good  time.  Those  only  just  showing  their  trusses  may  have  a 
shift,  so  as  to  form  fine  plants  late  in  the  season. 

Fuchsias  are  growing  freely  now,  and  plenty  of  cuttings  may  bo  obtained 
without  distressing  the  old  plants  ; in  fact,  the  stoppings  of  shoots  will  do,  for 
it  matters  not  how  short  and  soft  the  cuttings  are — they  always  root  instantly 
if  put  into  sand  in  a nice  heat.  It  is  no  use  to  grow  fuchsias  slowly  ; let 
them  have  the  warmest  berth  possible,  with  plenty  of  moisture  and  only  a 
little  air. 

STOVE  AND  ORCHID-HOUSE. 

Caladiums  and  other  tuberous- rooted  plants  should  now  be  repotted  and 
started  into  growth.  Shake  the  tubers  out  of  the  old  soil  and  pot  them  in 
a new  compost  prepared  according  to  their  requirement. 

Orchids  that  are  commencing  to  make  new  growth  should  be  repotted  if 
they  require  more  space  at  the  roots.  But  they  must  not  have  too  much  soil 
about  their  roots,  and  it  is  a good  plan  to  leave  them  undisturbed  at  the  roots 
as  long  as  they  continue  to  make  a vigorous  growth. 

FORCING  AND  ORCHARD  HOUSES. 

Peach  and  Plum  Trees  must  be  carefully  managed  while  tho  fruits  aro 
stoning.  Any  excess  of  fire-heat,  or  water,  or  cold  draughts  will  cause  the 
fruit  to  fall  at  that  critical  period.  As  they  commence  swelling  after  the 
stoning  period,  the  heat  may  be  slightly  raised,  and  the  trees  to  have  frequent 
showers  from  the  syringe.  Peaches  in  the  early  house  to  have  a temperature 
by  day  of  75  deg.  to  80  deg. ; by  night  55  deg.  On  dull  days  the  temperature 
not  to  rise  above  65  deg. 

Figs  in  the  early  house  aro  now  swelling  their  fruit  nicely,  and  require 
plenty  of  water.  If  allowed  to  root  through  their  pots  into  rotten  leaves  and 
other  such  plunge  material,  liquid  manure  will  perhaps  not  be  needed.  If  in 
pots,  and  not  plunged,  they  must  have  liquid  manure. 

Vinery  must  be  very  carefully  ventilated  at  this  season  of  the  year,  or 
much  injury  will  in  all  probability  bo  done  to  the  young  growth. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE  GROUNDS. 

Auriculas  to  have  plenty  of  water  and  a free  circulation  of  air,  but  during 
driving  rains  it  is  best  to  keep  them  sheltered.  Remove  all  secondary  trusses, 
and  thin  the  pips  of  tho  trusses  left  for  blooming. 

Box  Edgings  made  now  will  do  far  better  than  in  autumn.  If  tho 
weather  is  dry  aftor  planting,  keep  newly-planted  box  well  watered,  as 
if  a few  plants  dio  the  unsightly  gaps  are  not  easily  mended  in  the  height  of 
summer. 

Verbena  veno.sa  is  a very  easy  subject  to  manage  ; for  it  is  only  needful  to 
keep  tho  rootB  safe  from  frost  from  tho  time  of  taking  up  till  now  to  secure 
any  amount  of  stock  of  it.  Put  the  roots  into  shallow  boxes,  and  place  them 
in  a propagating  pit  at  once.  Thoy  may,  howevor,  be  putin  small  pots  if  more 
convenient. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  FRAME  GROUND. 

Asparagus  bods  to  bo  lightly  poinlod  ovor  and  dressed  with  salt,  at  tho 
rate  of  a pound  and  a half  to  every  square  yard.  How  sood  for  now  beds. 

Celery  sown  early  will  now  require  to  bo  prickod  out  into  boxes  on  a 
slight  hotbed.  Sow  now  for  tho  main  crop. 

Cucumbers.  It  will  bo  more  difficult  now  to  keep  tho  heat  of  boaring  bods 
up  to  the  mark  than  it  hao  boon  ail  tho  wintor,  for  tho  oast  winds  will  cool 
them  more  rapidly  than  tho  rains.  Linings  will  now  bo  of  great  value.  In 
giving  air,  guard  against  the  ontranco  of  parching  cold  wind  ; a mat  hung  ovor 
will  allow  of  an  exchange  of  atmosphoro  through  it  without  permitting  tho 
entranco  of  a killing  draught. 

French  Beans  in  tho  forcing-pit  must  be  kopt  vory  uoar  tho  light,  and 
have  a brisk  temperature  Givo  air  oarly  on  lino  mornings  whilo  tho  plants 
aro  moderately  dry,  to  promoto  tho  sotting  of  the  fruit.  Crops  that  liavo  boon 
gathered  from  to  have  tho  help  of  soot-water,  or  a solution  of  guano,  half  an- 
ounoo  to  tho  gallon  to  promoto  a luxuriant  growth. 

Melons  to  bo  grown  in  frames  to  bo  planted  at  onco,  so  as  to  havo  tho  full 
benefit  of  sun-boat  whon  tho  temperature  of  the  beds  is  doclining,  and  to 
ensure  a perfect  ripening  of  tho  fruit.  Put  thorn  out  on  a good  dopth  of  strong 
loam,  without  manure. 

Vegetables  in  Season  include,  amongst  those  obtainable  from  tho  open 
quarters  and  stores,  Cottager’s  and  Hootch  Kale,  Beet,  White  and  Purple 
Broocolis,  Celery,  Leeks,  Onions,  Jerusalem  Artichokes,  Salsify,  Hcorzonera, 
Spinach,  and  Turnips  ; from  tho  frames  and  warm  borders,  Endive  and 
Lettuoes.  From  the  forcing-pit  and  mushroom-house  may  be  obtained  supplies 
of  Asparagus,  French  Beans,  Mushrooms,  New  Potatoes,  Boakale,  Small 
Baladiug,  Radishes,  Rhubarb,  und  Tomatoes. 


OltOHIDS  AT  MR.  POL  LETT'S,  EEitNSIDE,  BICKLEY. 

The  owner  of  this  collection  of  orchids  is  a great  enthusiast  in  orchid  culture, 
and  is  passionately  fond  of  his  petB ; and  nothing  pleases  him  so  well  as  to 
show  his  collection  to  a kindred  spirit  who  appreciates  the  beauty  of  their 
flowers,  and  who  can  admire  a well-grown  specimen,  whether  it  is  in  flower 
or  not.  This  remark  does  not  imply  that  Mr.  Pollett  has  few  or  no  orchids  in 
flower  to  show  his  friends.  Indeed,  I can  say  truly  that  for  the  size  of  the 
collection  very  few  orchid  growers  can  boast  of  such  excellent  results.  The 
small  span-roofed  cattleya  house  was  well  filled  with  flowering  plants,  con- 
spicuous amongst  them  being  many  fine  forms  of  C.  Trianm.  The  variety 
Backbousiana  seems  to  flower  early,  but  it  is  a superb  thing,  and  certainly 
the  best  of  the  dark  forms,  and  the  novel  dash  of  purple  on  the  deep  rosy 
petals  is  unique.  Some  of  the  varieties  are  remarkable  for  their  broad,  sub- 
stantial petals,  which  form  compact,  roundish  flowers  ; others  have  much 
longer  petals,  narrow  at  the  base,  and  slightly  fringed.  One  of  the  latter 
type  had  a broad,  rich  crimson  lip,  with  deep  orange  throat.  A remarkable 
variety  of  C.  Percivaliana  is  worth  notice.  It  has  a broadly-opened  lip  of 
the  most  brilliant  colour,  the  orange,  yellow,  and  magenta  crimson  forming 
an  admirable  contrast.  Many  varieties  of  this  species  have  a small 
puckered  lip,  not  at  all  effective.  On  the  other  hand,  varieties  such  as  this 
are  indispensable  in  a good  collection. 

A handsome  Barkeria,  under  the  name  of  Barkereola,  was  in  flower.  It  is 
a very  beautiful  species.  Mr.  Pollett  has  also  in  flower  at  the  present  time  a 
very  remarkable  variety  of  Cypripedium  villosum.  It  used  to  be  grown  in 
Messrs.  Rollison’s  collection  at  Tooting  under  the  name  of  Superbum,  and  was 
purchased  when  the  collection  came  under  the  hammer.  The  size  and  sub- 
stance of  the  flowers  are  very  remarkable.  Indeed,  the  ordinary  forms  of  this 
species  are  amongst  the  most  valuable  of  lady-slippers,  and  have  been  used 
as  seed  or  pollen  bearers  for  the  best  and  most  recent  hybrids.  Two 
of  the  latest  hybrids  flowered  in  Messrs.  Veitch’s  Nursery  are  crosses  from 
C.  villosum  ; and  the  first  hybrid  produced  by  that  firm  was  C.  Harrisianum, 
a cross  between  C.  barbatum  and  C,  villosum. 

Mr.  Pollett’s  collection  is  rich  in  the  highest  class  of  cypripediums.  The 
jewel  of  his  collection  is  a nice  healthy  plant  of  the  famous  Veitchian  hybrid, 
C.  Morgana;.  Next  to  it  in  importance  is  C.  Schrodeiue,  a very  handsome 
variety.  There  was  also  in  flower  a splendid  specimen  of  C.  Sedini  can- 
didulum  ; I admired  this  greatly  when  it  first  flowered,  but  as  it  is  now  to  be 
seen  here  and  in  other  gardens  it  has  greatly  improved. 

The  cool  house  is  filled  with’well-grown  plants  of  Odontoglossumcrispum, 
the  piece  dc  resistance  of  all  cool  house  collections  ; and  of  this  fine  species 
there  are  some  notable  forms  injthe  collection.  One  dainty  little  plant,  with 
three  or  four  flowers  opening  on  a spike,  just  showed  its  large  brownish 
blotches.  It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  temptation  to  hasten  the  opening  of  such 
flowers  with  the  fingers,  but  this  must  be  resisted  very  sternly.  The  neat 
little  species,  0.  blandum,  was  to  be  seen  in’the  form  of  a very  pretty  spotted 
variety.  There  was  also  a grand  spike  of  O.  luteo-purpureum  sceptrum,  which 
at  once  arrests  attention,  and  is  the  best  of  this  group.  0.  Andersonianum 
lobatum  was  represented  by  a good  spike,  and  is  cortainly  one  of  the  most 
elegant  representatives  of  this  species. 

The  only  Masdevallias  in  flower  were  M.  Veitchiana  and  M.  ignea,  both  good 
varieties  ; the  last-named  a large,  well-flowered  specimen.  In  another  cattleya 
house,  to  which  a warmer  compartment  is  attached,  there  is  a splondid  plant 
of  Yeitch’s  variety  of  Ccelogyno  cristata  alba.  This  is  the  best  form,  the 
dowers  being  of  the  purest  white  ; and  on  some  of  the  spikes  were  five  flowers  ; 
the  lip  was  well  over  an  inch  wide.  In  the  warm  end  there  were  some  choice 
plants.  A good  specimen  of  Angriecum  eburneum  in  flower  is  noticeable  ; but  it 
forms  too  large  a specimen  for  a small  house,  and  must  give  place  to  orchids 
that  occupy  less  space  and  surpass  it  in  beauty.  The  moth  orchids  are  doing 
fairly  well ; two  good  varieties  of  Phalrenopsis  Stuartiana  are  in  flower.  The 
good  varieties  of  this  are  very  charming.  Mr.  Pollett  does  not  go  in  for  large 
collections  of  orchids ; the  space  in  his  houses  is  very  limited,  and  a choice 
variety  that  increases  in  value  every  ycar|  is  not  moro  difficult  to  cultivate  than 
an  inferior  form  that  is  of  no  value.  J • D. 


Australian  Wattle  for  Tanning. — The  American  Consul  at  Sydney  has 
forwarded  to  the  United  States  Government  a lengthy  report  on  tho  leading 
ing  industries  of  New  South  Wales,  in  tho  course  of  which,  describing  the 
leather  trade  of  that  colony,  he  says  the  great  bulk  of  tho  material  used  for 
tanning  leathor  in  Australia  is  obtained  from  the  wattlo  or  mimosa  bark,  the 
produce  of  various  species  of  tho  acacia.  This  bark  yields  a higher  percentage 
of  tannin  than  any  other  vegetable  material  In  tho  world,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  celebrated  taneka  bark  of  Now  Zealand,  a product  peculiar  to 
that  colony.  An  interesting  feature  connected  with  tho  mimosa  bark  is  that 
its  percentage  of  tannin  increases  after  a year  or  two  when  tho  bark  is  kept 
in  a dry  place.  Tho  bark  is  usually  gathorod  in  tho  spring,  which  begins  in 
New  South  Wales  in  the  month  of  September  ; tho  colony  boing  south  of  tho 
Equator,  tho  soasous  are  of  courso  reversod.  Tho  bark  is^  so  highly  prized  for 
tanning  that  considerable  quantities  aro  exportod  to  England,  the  annual 
export  boing  about  !»,000  or  10,000  tons.  Occasionally  the  exports  have 
rcachod  as  high  as  20,000  tons  per  annum.  Tho  demand  for  it  has  beon  so 
groat,  that  at  ouo  time  it  was  thought  that  (ho  trees  would  disappear  altogether. 
Tho  New  South  Wales  Govornmont,  howover,  has  taken  vory  aotivo  measures 
to  promoto  the  growth  of  thoso  treoB,  and  has  caused  vast  numbers  of  thorn  to  be 
planted  all  over  tho  colony,  and  especially  on  railway  reserves.  Strong  efforts 
are  also  boing  mado  to  encourago  planting  thoso  troos  by  privato  enterprise. 
Thoro  aro  many  varieties  of  tho  wattlo,  somo  of  which  havo  boautiful  wavy  and 
gracoful  feathery  foliage.  Wattlo  barks  aro  usually  found  in  commoroe  in  four 
forms— 1st,  in  narrow  strips  about  throo  feet  long,  pulled  off  tho  troo  ; 2nd, 
in  small  piooos  ono  inch  in  length,  and  about  tho  same  in  broadth  ; 3rd, 
ground  bark,  having  tho  appoaranco  of  nottod  libro  ; 4th,  powdered  bark, 
forming  a vory  lino  powdor.  Tho  wattlo  bark  forms  a hard  and  hoavy  tannage 
whon  usod  strong,  but  whon  woakonod  it  produces  soft  and  pliable  leathor. 
Extracts  aro  now  mado  from  the  wattlo,  and  thoy  aro  extensively  used  by  the 
English  tanners. 


TRUTH  is  TRUTH  till  time  shall  end.  -The  Quoon  of  domestic  drinks  Is  1 n-W 1 Tea  ; It 
Is  butter  adapted  to  satisfy  tlio  craving  of  the  humau  raoe,  under  all  conditions,  than  any 
other  beverage : bat  ouo  ulurmiiiK  danger  to  tho  consumer  is  ever  present  : lea  ill  an 
■ 11  1 1 l. ......  : ..1  ..,1  »»  ••  r. ...... 1 **  sir  i 1 1 1 i it  < > I-.!  I iiiiwiliii*  l.o  irivo  ii.ii  ii  ii  riff  1.1  v ill  no.  iff  ('giii- 


iiio  lily  Hold  iii  thin  country. 


idu  Iterated  form,  painted  or  “ faced  " witli  mineral  powder  to  ft1™*1*1  min1*0!’  IM,oom‘ 

i country.  In  health  and  in  sioknoHS  HORN  I MAN  S 1 URL  I MA.  1h  always 
inoiuiiuu  muowupu  it  is  what  it  professes— a very  strong,  rich,  delicious,  nun  absolutely 
ironuino  article;  supplied  at  London  llxod  prices  by  Agouts  who  are  constantly  roomvlnif 
fresh  supplies  from  Londou.  Woo  list  of  Local  Agouti*  (Chemists,  &o.),  in  all  papers,  and  at 
Railway  stations.— (Advt. 
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(Ejbilntions  attir  ffleettttgs. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

A MEETING  of  tho  general  committee  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
was  Held  at  tho  Four  Swans,  liishopsgato  Street,  on  Monday  lust,  to  receive 
tho  report  of  tho  sub-coininitteo  appointed  to  preparo  tho  schedule  of  prizes  to 
be  oilerod  for  competition  at  tho  exhibitions  to  bo  held  in  September,  Novem- 
ber, and  January  next,  and  determine  the  dates.  The  chair  was  occupied  by 
E.  Sondorsou,  Esq.,  president  of  the  society  ; and  there  were  present  It. 
Ballautino,  Esq.  (vice-president),  Mr.  VV.  Holmes  (hon.  socrotary),  and  noarly 
the  whole  of  the  members  of  the  committee. 

Tho  schedule  of  the  groat  exhibition  to  bo  held,  as  decided  by  the  annual 
meeting,  November  10  and  11,  was  first  submitted  to  the  committee,  and  after 
beiug  fully  discussed,  it  was,  with  a few  slight  alterations,  passed  without 
disseut.  Tho  schedule  does  not  very  materially  differ  from  that  of  last  year, 
and  both  plants  and  cut  blooms  have  most  liberal  provision  made  for  them. 
There  are  two  classes  for  groups  in  which  quality  and  general  effect  are  to  be 
tho  loading  features  : one  being  for  incurved,  and  the  other  for  Japanese 
varieties.  Each  group  is  to  occupy  an  area  of  sixty  square  feet,  and  to  con- 
tain not  less  than  eighteen  varieties.  The  prizes  are  £6,  £4,  and  £2 
respectively  in  each  class,  and  awards  of  equal  value  are  offered  for  nine  trained 
specimens.  There  are,  in  addition,  two  classes  for  six,  and  two  for  four 
trained  specimens.  There  are  nearly  thirty  classes  for  cut  blooms,  two  of 
which  are  for  forty-eight,  and  three  for  twenty-four.  One  of  the  classes  for 
forty-eight  is  set  apart  for  Japanese,  and  the  other  for  incurved  varieties,  and  the 
prizes  in  each  are  £10,  £7,  and  £4  respectively.  The  competition  in  the  class  for 
eighteen  inourved  flowers,  which  has  hitherto  been  open,  has,  in  deference  to  the 
wishes  of  a large  body  of  exhibitors,  been  limited  to  those  who  have  not 
previously  taken  a first  prize  in  the  large  classes  at  the  society’s  exhibitions. 
The  class  for  six  large  anemone  blooms,  one  variety,  has  this  year  been 
subsituted  by  one  for  six  blooms  of  Elaine,  which  will  in  consequence  be 
excluded  from  the  class  for  six  Japanese  blooms  one  variety.  A second  class 
for  six  blooms  of  Elaine  has  been  provided  in  the  division,  in  which  the  com- 
petition is  limited  to  cultivators  within  the  metropolitan  districts,  with  a 
prize  of  £1  generously  contributed  by  Mr.  Long,  of  Clapton.  A class  has 
also  been  set  apart  for  a vase  or  epergne  arranged  with  ferns  or  other  foliage 
at  the  discretion  of  the  exhibitors,  with  liberal  prizes,  which  are  provided  by 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons. 

The  expediency  or  otherwise  of  providing  separate  classes  for  large 
anemone  and  Japanese  or  tasselled  anemones  was  the  subject  of  a lengthy 
discussion,  in  which  Mr.  E.  C.  Jukes,  Mr.  N.  Davis,  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Mr.  C. 
Harman  Payne,  and  Mr.  G.  Gordon  took  part;  and  in  the  result  it  was  decided 
by  a substantial  majority  that  the  two  types  should  be  shown  in  distinct 
classes.  It  was  also  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  Holmes,  that  it  be  an 
instruction  to  the  Catalogue  Committee  that  the  two  types  of  flowers  shouid 
be  kept  distinct,  for  the  guidance  of  both  exhibitors  and  judges,  at  the  exhi- 
bitions of  the  society  and  the  associations  in  affiliation  with  it. 

The  early  show  will  be  held  September  9 and  10,  when  liberal  prizes  will 
be  offered  for  chrysanthemums,  dahlias,  and  gladioli.  There  are  two  classes  for 
collections  of  chrysanthemum  plants,  without  limit  as  to  number,  or  the  size  of 
the  pots,  provided  they  do  not  occupy  more  than  the  specified  space  ; a class  for 
a collection  of  plants  in  five-inch  pots  as  grown  for  market;  and  two  classes 
for  six  untrained  examples — the  first  of  these  being  for  Madame  Desgrange, 
and  the  second  for  any  other  variety.  The  cut  bloom  classes  include  one  for 
a collection  unlimited  as  to  extent  or  variety ; three  for  twelve  blooms,  and  two 
for  six  bunches  to  be  shown  with  foliage.  The  dahlia  classes  comprise  one 
for  forty-eight  show  or  fancy  varieties,  and  one  each  for  twenty-four  show, 
twenty-four  fancy,  twenty-four  pompons,  and  twenty-four  single  kinds,  all  of 
which  are  open.  There  are  also  four  classes  for  twelves,  in  which  the  com- 
petition is  limited  to  private  growers.  Provisions  are  also  made  for  a collection 
of  gladioli,  and  for  twelve  spikes.  At  the  midwinter  show,  January  11  and  12, 
there  will  be  seven  classes  for  cut  chrysanthemums — one  being  for  a bouquet, 
two  for  cyclamens,  two  for  primulas,  two  for  berried  solanums,  and  one  each  for 
hollies,  ivies,  and  coniferous  trees  and  shrubs.  In  the  last  three  classes  the 
specimens  are  to  be  large  enough  to  show  the  character  of  the  respective 
kinds.  At  the  midwinter  show  there  is  to  be  no  restriction  in  any  of  the 
chrysanthemum  classes  as  to  the  varieties  or  the  manner  of  setting  up. 

Various  alterations  were  made  in  the  exhibition  rules,  to  adapt  them  to  the 
altered  conditions  of  the  society  which  have  been  brought  about  by  the 
expansion  of  its  work.  It  was  also  decided  that  the  metropolitan  districts 
should,  for  the  purposes  of  the  exhibition,  be  extended  to  four  miles  from 
Shoreditch  Church. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  sub-committee  and  the  chairman  terminated  the 
proceedings. 


NORTH  OF  SCOTLAND  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  Friday  evening,  the  19th 
inst.,  in  the  Christian  Institute,  Aberdeen  ; the  president,  Mr.  Peter  Harper, 
occupying  the  chair.  The  secretary  read  papers  on  “ The  Propagation  of 
Roses  and  “ The  Construction  of  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Gardens,”  sent  by 
Mr.  Innes,  gardener,  Blairgowrie,  and  Mr.  Forrest,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  respectively.  A capital  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the 
papers,  and  votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  the  contributors  of  them.  Mr. 
Henderson,  gardener  to  Mr.  Davidson,  Cults,  communicated  the  report  of  a com- 
mittee appointed  at  last  meeting  to  consider  the  advisability  of  forming  a society 
on  the  lines  of  theUnited  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society  of  London. 
The  committee  recommended  that  a society  should  be  formed,  and  that  the 
rules  of  the  United  Society — some  of  which  Mr.  Henderson  read  and  explained 
to  the  meeting  should  be  adopted  in  full.  This  was  adopted,  and  the  com- 
mittee  empowered  to  take  steps  for  the  formation  of  the  society,  provided  a 
a u Cj6nt  “"mber  of  members  are  enrolled.  Mr.  John  Roy,  secretary  of  the 
Aberdeen  Natural  History  Society  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  explained  an 
interesting  selection  of  botanical  specimens  which  had  been  sent  by  Mrs. 
rarquharson,  of  Houghton.  A cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  president  ended 
the  proceedings. 


Mr.  Britten’s  “ Dictionary  op  English  Plant  Names  ” is 
completed,  and  the  third  part  will  be  published  in  about  a month  from 
this  time.  This  work  is  in  the  series  of  the  English  Dialect  Society. 
Parts  one  and  two  were  published  some  three  years  since. 


Kirin  Pants,  jfloiucrs,  imir  Jfmits. 

* 

[Correspondents  complain  of  our  abbreviations  as  perplexing,  and  they  ask 
for  fuller  descriptions.  We  will,  for  tho  future,  give  the  references  in  full  ; 
but  it  would  bo  a mistake  to  make  the  descriptions  any  more  copious,  for  in 
truth  the  name  of  the  plant  and  the  reference  are  enough  for  those  for  whoso 
use  the  notes  aro  prepared.  Plants  of  general  interest  obtain  our  attention 
apart  from  these  records  of  the  labours  of  others.] 

Linhochilus  Sangerhoni  ( Botanical  Magazine,  9 858). — A robust  and  stately 
terrestrial  orchid,  native  of  Natal  ; flowers  white,  green  and  pale  purple, 

Cai.otropls  PROCERA  (lb.,  9859). — A handsome  asclepiad ; flowers  rosy 
purple. 

Syntuyris  reniformis  (lb.,  6890). — A sorophulariaceous  herb,  with 
roundish  leaves  and  cylindrical  spike  of  lilac-tinted  flowers. 

Rhynohanthus  lonoiflorus  ( lb .,  9891). — A curious  plant  allied  to 
Burbidgea. 

Caloptropis  oigantea  (/&.,  9892) — A larger  plant  than  C.  procera  ; flowers 
curious  and  beautiful. 

Cypripkdium  Leeanum  superbum  ( Gardeners’  Chronicle,  1889,  168). — 
The  dorsal  sepal  showy,  the  green  at  the  base  curious  and  shining. 

Primula  Hekdi  ( lb .). — A new  species  from  Kumaun  ; leaves  silky,  flowers 
in  umbels,  corolla  cream-coloured. 

Polyanthos  Roses  ( Garden , plate  530). — Beautiful  figures  of  pink  and 
white  varieties. 


ORCHIDS  AT  MR.  PHILBRICK’S,  Q.C. 

There  are  always  some  recherche  specimens  to  be  found  in  this  collection,  but 
the  fine  forms  of  Cattleya  Triantu  seem  to  eclipse  most  other  plants  at  present. 
The  variety  Backhousiana  was  well  in  flower,  and  in  the  collection  are  some 
named  years  ago  by  Mr.  Marshall,  of  Enfield.  The  variety  Penelope  is  distinct 
and  good.  Amongst  some  fine  forms  of  Lycaste  Skinneri  the  pure  white  variety 
was  conspicuous;  and  a charming  thing  it  is.  Cattleya  speciosissima,  not  often 
seen  in  flower,  was  conspicuous  for  its  rich  colour  amongst  the  trianse  group. 
Cypripedium  calurum  had  produced  very  large  and  fine  flowers,  and  is 
strikingly  handsome  ; it  is  a second  cross  from  C.  Sedeni,  and  is  the  best  of 
this  group.  The  phalienopsis  house  is  a low  span-roofed  structure,  but  seems 
to  be  remarkably  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  this  beautiful  class  of  orchids. 
The  cultural  requirements  are  evidently  well  understood,  as  seldom  have  the 
eyes  of  an  orchid  fancier  feasted  on  a better  grown  collection  than  this.  Mr. 
Heims  used  to  grow  them  almost  equally  well  in  Avenue  Road,  Regent’s  Park, 
There  were  a hundred  spikes  of  the  various  species  and  varieties,  and  I counted 
two  hundred  and  eighty  flowers  of  P.  Schilleriana  open.  Of  this  remarkably 
fine  species  there  were  many  richly-coloured  forms,  and  they  made  much  the 
best  display.  Amongst  P.  amabilis  the  most  beautiful  is  Mr.  Day’s  variety, 
flowered  in  the  celebrated  Tottenham  collection  for  the  first  time  ; it  is  richly 
marked  in  the  centre  of  the  flower  with  deep  red.  P.  Sanderianahas  suddenly 
taken  its  place  as  one  of  the  very  finest  of  the  moth  orchids.  One  of  the 
darkest  coloured  varieties  of  this  species  yet  flowered  in  England  is  in  this 
collection.  Probably  the  scarlet  phalaenopsis  we  have  heard  so  much  about  is 
to  be  found  amongst  the  darkest  forms  of  this  species.  Most  of  them  are  rosy 
blush,  and  in  that  form  they  are  very  distinct  and  beautiful.  P.  Stuartiana 
was  also  in  flower,  and  a most  charming  thing  it  is  in  its  best  form.  Some 
good  judges  prefer  it  to  P.  Sanderiana.  J.  D. 


CUTTING  DOWN  GARDENIAS  WITH  PRESUMED 
MALICIOUS  INTENT, 

A case  of  some  importance  to  gardeners  and  others  was  recently  heard 
before  Mr.  Hannay,  one  of  the  magistrates  at  the  Worship  Street  Police-court. 
Mr.  Robert  Coombs,  of  Holly  Lodge,  Stamford  Hill,  one  of  the  partners  in 
the  firm  of  Clarke,  Nicholls,  and  Coombs,  wholesale  confectioners,  of  Hackney 
Wick,  charged  his  late  gardener,  George  Rogers,  with  having  maliciously 
destroyed  a large  number  of  plants  of  gardenias  and  Ficus  elasticus  by 
cutting  them  down  just  at  a time  when  they  were  most  valuable  for  purposes 
of  sale.  The  plaintiff  some  time  since  erected  a number  of  houses  in  the  rear 
of  his  residence  at  Stamford  Hill  for  the  purpose  of  growing  plants  and  cut 
flowers  for  market.  In  the  middle  of  January  last  the  prosecutor  had  in  his 
possession  a large  number  of  gardenias,  estimated  at  1,800,  many  of  them 
young  plants  in  large  90  pots,  dwarf  and  bushy,  just  coming  into  bloom  ; and 
a number  in  32  pots,  two  feet  or  so  in  height,  and  also  well  furnished  with 
buds;  and,  in  addition,  some  large  specimen  plants  of  Ficus  elasticus,  six 
feet  or  so  in  height,  and  laden  with  young  growths.  Mr.  Coombs  deposed  that 
finding  the  business  of  growing  plants  for  sale  did  not  pay,  he  determined  to 
sell  off  the  gardenias,  and  advertised  the  same  in  various  gardening  papers. 
Being  dissatisfied  with  his  gardener,  George  Rogers,  the  defendant,  he  gave 
him  notice  to  leave  ; and  after  having  done  so  it  was  averred  that  Rogers  cut 
down  almost  close  to  the  pots  a very  large  number  of  the  gardenias  that  were 
just  coming  into  flower,  thus  destroying  their  value  for  present  sale  purposes  ; 
and  also  cut  away  the  leading  shoots  of  the  plants  of  Ficus  elasticus.  Plaintiff 
set  forth  that  he  had  not  given  the  defendant  instructions  to  do  this  ; more- 
over, that  he  had  distinctly  told  him  that  he  should  sell  off  the  plants  ; and 
he  charged  the  defendant  with  having  cut  them  down  with  a malicious 
intent,  and  for  the  purpose  of  depreciating  their  value.  The  branches  cut 
away  were  thrown  on  to  a rubbish  heap,  and  were  not  in  any  way  used  for 
propagating  purposes. 

The  defence  set  up  was  that  the  gardenias  were  foul  through  being 
affected  with  mealy-bug ; that  they  were  cut  down  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
juvenating them;  and  that  the  shoots  of  the  Ficus  were  cut  off  for  the 
purpose  of  making  cuttings.  The  section  of  the  statute  under  which  the  case 
was  tried  sets  forth  that  the  malicious  act  must  be  with  the  intent  to  destroy, 
but  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  admitted  that  the  plants  were  not  destroyed 
by  being  cut  down,  but  simply  materially  depreciated  for  present  purposes  of 
sale.  The  magistrate  at  this  point  stopped  the  case,  ruling  there  was  no 
proof  of  the  defendant’s  intention  to  destroy  the  plants ; but  he  was  willing  to 
re-hear  the  case  under  another  section  of  the  Act,  when,  in  all  probability, 
the  case  would  be  sent  for  trial.  The  defendant  was  allowed  £6  as  costs. 


©fcttuarg* 

Recently,  at  The  Gardens,  Rossie  Priory,  Mr.  D.  Doio,  for  twenty  years  head 
gardener  to  Lord  Kinnaird,  aged  65. 


THE  GARDENERS'  MAGA ZINE. 


February  27,  1886, 
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ContsponiitttCE. 

♦ 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

May  I ask  you  to  correct  an  error  in  your  report  of  the  annual  meeting  ? 
The  seconder  of  the  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  report  was  not  “ Mr. 
Chancellor,”  but  the  undersigned. 

If  I may  be  allowed,  I should  like  to  take  the  opportunity  of  suggesting 
that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  devising  some  means  for  placing  the  society  on 
an  independent  and  solid  basis.  How  can  this  best  be  accomplished  ? Are 
the  Fellows  to  sit  still  and  wait  patiently  for  the  action  of  the  Council  ? or  to 
j jin  in  consultation  with  the  Council?  or  to  take  the  matter  into  their  own 
hands?  I understood  the  president  to  invite  expressions  of  opinion,  or  sym- 
pathy, or  co-operation  from  the  Fellows  ; but  in  what  way  is  that  to  be  done  ? 
Are  we  to  individually  “drop  him  a line,”  or  send  a deputation  to  the 
inconvenient  offices  at  South  Kensington  ? or  interview  Sir  Trevor  in  the  “ tea- 
room ” at  St.  Stephen’s  ? I must  say  it  was  a novel  sensation  to  hear  that  the 
Council  invited  suggestions  from  the  Fellows,  and  was  prepared  to  take  them 
into  its  confidence.  Strange  are  the  consequences  of  adversity  ! But  it  was 
bound  to  come  to  this  sooner  or  later. 

The  Council  have  had  supreme  control  all  along  ; at  every  annual  meeting 
they  have  closed  our  mouths  by  telling  us  they  were  doing  the  best  they 
possibly  could,  that  no  one  else  could  do  better,  and  that  grumbling  would 
do  no  good.  From  February  to  February  no  one  knows  what  the  Council  are 
doing,  or  what  the  society  is  doing.  The  world  in  general  has  forgotten  that 
there  is  such  a thing  as  a central  society,  leading,  dominating,  developing  the 
horticultural  work  of  the  nation.  And  why  ? Because  the  Council  and  the 
Fellows  do  not  co-operate  and  the  Council  itself  is  not  sufficiently  representative. 
At  least  I believe  it  is  not,  judging  from  the  names  that  are  brought  for  ward  for 
election  or  re-election  year  by  year.  But,  in  common,  probably,  with  two-thirds 
of  our  body,  I neither  know  how  many  Fellows  constitute  the  Council  nor 
who  they  are.  I cannot  but  feel  that  if  we  had  had  a fair  proportion  of  really 
business  men  in  our  governing  body,  whether  nurserymen  or  amateurs,  we 
should  not  have  been  in  the  inglorious  position  we  are  now.  That  position  has 
been  brought  about  by  a lack  of  energy,  enterprise,  and  speculation — without 
which  no  going  concern  can  hope  to  prosper.  I am  no  “ find-fault  ” for  grum- 
bling’s sake.  I sought  admission  to  the  society  because  I regarded  it  as  the 
leading  exponent  and  the  fostering  parent  of  the  science  in  which  I am  most 
deeply,  although  not  pecuniarily,  interested  ; and,  regarding  my  fellowship  with 
pride,  I have  ever  sought  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  society.  That  my 
humble  efforts  were  appreciated  by  the  Council  I have  had  practical  assurance. 
But,  beyond  the  fact  that  I have  subscribed  towards  some  excellent  scientific 
work  at  Chiswick,  what  honour  or  privilege  have  I derived  from  membership 
in  a society  that  is  everywhere  lightly  esteemed,  and  whose  trumpeter  has 
been  dead  long  since  ? I ventured  to  make  two  practical  suggestions  at  the 
annual  meeting — one  of  which  was  misunderstood,  while  the  other  appeared  to 
meet  with  approval.  The  president  alluded  to  small  dairy  and  poultry 
farming  as  not  within  the  province  of  the  society  ; but  I pointed  out  that  it 
would  be  quite  within  the  scope  of  the  society  to  show  how  land  at  present  out 
of  cultivation  because  purely  agricultural  processes  had  proved  unremunerative 
might  be  utilized  for  horticultural  purposes.  Surely  the  extension  of  the 
practice  of  horticulture  is,  or  ought  to  be,  one  of  the  objects  of  the  society  ; 
and  no  better  opportunity  than  the  present  is  likely  to  occur  for  the  society  to 
draw  public  attention  to  its  existence  and  its  work  by  showing  how  some  of 
the  thousands  of  pounds  sent  abroad  for  flowers,  fruits,  or  vegetables,  might 
be  circulated  at  home.  I also  suggested  that  we  ought  to  have  a monthly 
business  meeting  at  which  the  Council  and  Fellows  might  meet  for  conference,  or 
at  which  papers  might  be  read  and  discussions  held,  and  at  which,  in  the  sum- 
mer months  at  least,  a report  from  Chiswick  might  be  submitted.  I am  afraid 
the  length  of  this  communication  has  already  put  it  out  of  court ; but,  referring 
to  Chiswick,  I cannot  help  thinking  the  proposal  to  make  a collection  of  hollies 
is  unwise,  as  being  both  wasteful  and  unnecessary.  Planting  hollies  is  some- 
thing like  planting  pears,  and  our  “ bit  o’  ground  ” at  Chiswick  is  too  valuable 
to  let  any  of  it  lie  idle  for  years.  There  is  not  too  much  variety  there  at 
present  ; and  there  are  scores  of  florist’s  flowers,  hardy  and  half-hardy  annuals, 
plants  with  variegated  or  ornamental  foliage,  &c. , &c.,  collections  of  which 
would  be  more  useful  and  better  appreciated  than  hollies.  What,  for  instance, 
would  be  more  interesting  or  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  a collection  of  variegated 
plants  and  shrubs  ? E.  Ranger  Johnson. 


PRIZES  FOR  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

In  reference  to  the  announcement  made  in  your  last  issue  of  the  promise  of 
a silver  cup  ahd  modal  to  be  presented  for  competition  at  the  1877  Exhibition 
of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  by  M.  Simon  Delaux  fils  aine,  of 
Toulouse,  sole  proprietor  and  founder  of  the  old  established  and  famous  house 
known  until  recently  as  Delaux  and  Son,  but  which  he  now  carrios  on  in  his 
own  name,  M.  Delaux  wishes  me  to  state  to  chrysanthemum  growers  that  he 
would  most  willingly  have  presented  these  prizes  for  competition  at  the 
current  year’s  exhibition  but  for  the  deep  mourning  into  which  he  has  been 
plunged  by  the  deaths  within  a few  days  of  each  other  of  his  mother  and 
brother.  As  the  above  prizes  were  promised  solely  on  my  suggestion  and 
representation  to  M.  Delaux,  and  communicated  by  me  to  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  from  whose  popular  honorary  secretary  I received  a 
letter  of  thanks,  I feel  that  it  is  my  duty  to  have  the  matter  put  correctly 
before  the  public.  William  Clark. 

Hornsey , N.,  Feb.  15,  188G. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham. — Choice  Hardy  Perennials 

Hardy  Florists'  Flowers — Chrysanthemums — Climbing,  Creeping,  and  Trailing 

Plants. 

Max  Deeoen,  Kohtritz,  Thuringen. — Dahlias,  Gladioli,  Roses,  tfc. 
Gebruder  Kktten,  Luxembourg. — New  Roses  for  18(i(i. 

Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading. — Farmer's  Year  Rook  and  Grazier's  Manual. 
Osman  and  Co.,  14,  Windsor  Srrekt,  Bishofboate. — Nurserymen’s  and 
Florists’  Sundries'. 

Robert  Owen,  Castle  Hill,  Maidenhead.  — Tuberous  Begonias,  Chry- 
santhemums, Ifc. 

Webb  and  Sons,  Wordhlky,  Stourbridge. — Farm  Seeds. 


Field  Names  will  be  treated  of  in  a series  of  articles  by  Rev.  J.  C. 
Atkinson,  in  the  Antiquary. 


Itpltts  to  <&umts. 


J.  W.  W.  Chelslon. — Merry  weather’s  Red  Rubber  hose. 

Fancy  Pansies — “ Constant  Reader”  cannot  do  better  than  select  according 
to  the  list  in  the  Garden  Oracle.  The  following  are  thirty-six  showy  pansies 
of  the  finest  quality  Mary  Tate  (Laird and  Sons),  W.  Cuthbertson  (Dobbie), 
Catherine  Agnes  (Dobbie),  Miss  Bliss  (Downie  and  Laird),  Evelyn  Bruce 
(McComb),  James  Gardner  (Downie  and  Laird),  Mrs.  Findlay  (Samson),  Mrs. 
T McComb  (McComb),  Mrs.  Jamieson  (Downie  and  Laird),  Mrs.  G.  P.  Frame 
(Weir),  Bob  Montgomery  (Paul),  Craigforth  (Brodie),  Endymion  (W.  Dickson), 
Miss  J.  Orkney  (Dobbie),  Mrs.  W.  Stewart  (Stewart),  David  Saunders  (Paul), 
John  Gold  (Weir),  Agnes  Mitchell  (Paul),  Mrs.  J.  Stewart  (Paul),  Mrs.  J. 
Downie  (Sutherland),  Mrs.  Goodwin  (Dobbie),  Mrs.  Storrie  (Paul),  Charlie 
Stansell  (Stansell),  Perfection  (Dickson  and  Co.),  Mrs.  Barrie  (Downie  and 
Laird),  Ruby  (Laird  and  Sons),  Mrs.  Forrester  (Downie  and  Laird),  David 
Wallace  (Stewart),  Earl  Beaconsfield  (Samson),  Mrs.  Duncan  (Robertson), 
Bessie  Stewart  (Paul),  Maggie  Wier  (Frew),  Mrs.  Sword  (Sutherland),  Flora’s 
Gem  (Matheson),  A.  Macmillan  (Dobbie),  Robert  Goodwin  (Dobbie). 

Gardening  in  Bengal. — Rash  Behery  Roy  asks  for  aid  in  the  placing  of 
various  vegetables  and  flowers  in  his  garden  at  Serampore.  We  shall  reply  to 
the  queries  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear  in  the  letter,  and  if  any  of  our 
readers  can  add  to  our  advices  or  correct  them  in  any  way  we  shall  be  glad  of 
such  help.  1. — Seeds  of  larkspur  have  been  obtained  from  several  English 
houses  but  none  have  succeeded.  “ How  can  they  be  obtained  in  Bengal  ? ” 
The  houses  named  in  the  letter  are  of  the  highest  reputation,  and  we  cannot  hope 
to  succeed  where  they  have  failed.  But  we  will  suggest  that  small  seeds— and, 
indeed,  seeds  generally  when  sent  on  long  journeys— should  be  in  linen  bags,  and 
these  bao-s  should  be  suspended  within  strong  boxes  with  bars  across  to  separate 
the  bavs  and  marked  “This  side  up.”  We  have  often  seen  seeds  make  good 
plants  after  a journey  this  fashion,  when  close  packing  entirely  failed.  They 
should  be  sent  as  soon  as  ripe  in  the  autumn,  and  not  in  the  spring.  2.—  Name 
suitable  potatoes  for  this  part.  In  most  parts  of  Bengal  the  soil  is  thin  and 
sandv  • potatoes  require  a deep  soil,  and  should  be  grown  in  the  cold  season, 
the  summer  of  Bengal  being  too  hot  for  them,  generally  speaking,  and  the 
rains  that  follow  the  hot  season  are  too  copious  for  the  plant,  ihe  supply 
from  England  should  be  arranged  for  so  that  the  potatoes  may  be  packed  in 
barrels  direct  from  the  field.  Probably  the  American  varieties  such  as  Early 
Rose,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  and  Snowflake  would  answer  as  well  as  any  ; but  a 
few  others  might  be  tried  with  a prospect  of  success— such  as  Old  Ashleaf, 
Regent,  Midsummer  Kidney,  Cosmopolitan,  and  Sukreta.  Plant  in  October, 
without  manure.  The  supply  should,  if  possible,  be  dug  here  in  August  at  the 
latest,  for  the  tubers  will  not  sprout  until  they  have  had  a season  of  rest.  3.— 
Tuberous  begonias  should  succeed  in  the  cool  season,  but  in  June  and  July  the 
dry  heat  would  probably  bring  them  to  a stop.  4.— Double  violets  are  propa- 
gated by  divisions  or  cuttings,  and  therefore  you  must  obtain  plants  to  begin 
with.  5. -Is  the  rose  Her  Majesty  in  commerce  ? Yes,  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  near  London,  and  can  be  sent  out 
without  difficulty.  In  all  cases  where  seeds  and  plants  are  ordered  for  India 
the  merchants  should  be  left  free  to  choose  the  time  as  well  as  the  manner  of 
sending.  


COVENT  GARDEN. 
Fruit. 

Apples  perJj-siove  2s.  Od.  to  3s. 

Apples,  American,  per  bar.  10s.  6d.  „15s. 

Jobs,  Kent per  100  lbs.  25s.  Od.  ,,31s. 

Gtrapes per  lb.  Is.  6d.  „ 4s. 

Lemons per  case  8s.  Od.  „10s. 

Pears,  Dessert perdoz.  Is.  6d.  „ 2s. 

Pine-apples,  English,  per 

lb..... Is.  Od.  „ Is. 

Pine-applas,  St.  Michaels, 

eachi.. - 3s.  61  7s. 

Vegetables. 

Artichokes,  Globe,  per  dz.  3s.  6d.  „ 4s. 
Asparagus,  English,  per  ICO  7s.  Od.  ,,  9s. 
Asparagus,  French,  per  bun.  7s.  Od.  ,,20s. 

Bums,  French  per  lb.  Is.  Od.  „ Is. 

Beet, - per  doz.  Is.  Od.  „ 2 s. 

Broccoli  Sprouts  per  bush  2s.  6d.  „ 3s. 
Brussels  Sprouts  ..per  lb.  Os.  3d.  „ Os. 

Carrots  per  bun.  Os.  4d.  ,,  Os. 

Cauliflowers  perdoz.  2s.  Gd.  „ 3s 

Celery ...per  bun.  Is.  Gd.  „ 2s. 

Coleworts,  per  doz.  bunch.  3s.  Od.  ,,  Gs. 

Cucumbers ..each  Is.  Od.  .,  Is. 

Endive per  doz.  Is.  Gd.  „ 2s. 

Garlic  per  lb.  Os.  4d.  „ Os. 

Herbs  — per  bunch  Os.  8d.  „ Os. 

Horse-radish  ....  per  bun.  8s.  Od.  ,,  4s. 
Lettuces,  Cabbage,  per  doz.  Is.  Od.  ,,  2s 

Leeks per  bun.  Os.  8d.  „ Os. 

Mint,  Green per  tun  Is.  Od.  ,,  Is. 

Mushrooms per  basket  Is.  Od.  „ Is. 

Onions per  bushel  3s.  Gd.  ,,  4s. 

Onions  — per  bunch  Os.  4d.  „ Os, 

Parsley ...  per  bun.  Os.  3d.  „ Os. 

Parsnips perdoz.  Is.  Od.  n 1»- 

Radishes  - per  doz.  bunch  Is.  Od.  „ 2s. 

Rhubarb  ...per  bun.  Os.  Gd  „ Os. 

Salsify  per  bun.  Os.  8d.  „ Is. 

Savoys pur  doz.  Is.  6d.  „ 2s. 

Beak  ale per  bun.  Is.  Oil.  „ 2s. 

Bcorzoneta  per  bun.  Os.  9(1.  ,,  is. 

Shallots  .peril).  Os.  Sd.  ,.  Os. 

Small  Baladiug  ..per  pun.  Os.  3d.  „ Us. 
Spinach  - per  bushel  4s.  Od.  „ os. 


Vegetables—  co  ntinued. 

Tomatoes  per  lb.  Is.  Od.  ,,  2s.  Od. 

Turnips  _ per  bunch  Os.  4d.  Os.  Gd. 


Cut  Flowers. 

Abutilons ....  ner  doz.  bun.  2s.  0 1.  to  3s.  Od . 
Acacia,  French  ..per  bun.  Os.  G 1.  „ Is.  Od. 
Azaleas  ..per  doz.  sprays  Is.  Od.  „ Is.  6d. 

Kouvardias per  bunch  Os.  61.  „ Is.  6d. 

Callas perdoz.  4s.  Od.  „ Gs.  Od. 

Camellias,  per  doz.  blooms  2s.  Od.  „ 4s.  Od. 

Carnations,  per  doz.  blms.  Is  0 1.  ,,  2s.  G 1. 

Cyclamens,  perdoz.  blms.  Os.  41.  ,,  Os.  Gd. 

Daffodils  _ per  bun.  Is.  Od.  „ 2s.  Od. 

Eucharis,  per  doz.  blooms  4s.  Od.  „ 6s.  Od. 
Gardenias,  per  doz.  blooms  12s.  Od.  „30s.  Od. 
Heliotropes, per  doz.  sprays  Us.  Gd.  ,,  Os.  8d. 
Hyacinths,  Roman,  per 

doz.  sprays  ...._ Os.  9d.  ,,  Is.  Gd. 

Lilac,  French  ....per bun.  2s.  Gd.  „ 6s.  Od. 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  per  doz. 

sprays Os.  9d.  ,,  Is.  Od. 

Marguerites,  per  doz.  buu.  3 s.  Od,  ,,  8s.  Od. 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  bun.  4s.  Od.  „ Os.  Od. 
Pelargoniums,  Zonal,  per 

doz.  trusses  Os.  9.1.  ,,  Is,  00. 

Primula’,  Double,  per  bun.  Is.  Od.  „ Is.  Gl. 
Primulas,  Sin  (le,  per  bun.  0s.  Oil.  ,,  (Js.  Sd 

Hoses  per  doz.  blms.  2s.  Od.  ,,  3s.0d' 

Roses,  Tea  ...per  doz.  blms.  Is.  Od.  „ Is.  Oil" 
Bnowdrops..  perdoz.  bun.  2s.  Od.  ,,  4s.  Oil' 
Tropsnolum  ..per  doz.  bun.  ‘2s.  Od.  ,,  3).  0d‘ 

Tuberoses .perdoz.  2s.  01.  ,,  2s.  Od' 

Tulips per  doz.  blooms  08.  01.  „ Is.  Oil  • 

Violets per  doz.  bun.  Is.  Oil.  ,,  ls.3d‘ 

Violets,  deParme,  per  bun.  4s.  Od.  ,,  5s.  0d‘ 
Violets,  Czar  ...  ..per  buu.  Is.  Od.  „ 2s.  0d' 


BOROUOH  AND  SPITALFIKLD3. 
Potatoes. 

Regonts  ...._ _perton  70 1. to  10 Is. 

Magnum  Bonum per  ton  06s.,,  90s. 

Scotch  Champion  ....per  ton  00s.  „ 60s. 
Victorias  „....per ton  70s.,,  80s. 


Allotments  in  Yorkshire. — On  Sir  Goorgo  Womb  well's  estates  in  'N  i r 
lire  which  comprise  over  13,000  aoros,  many  of  Lho  cottages  in  the  important 
illagos  liavo  throo  aoros  of  grass  lot  with  them— some  have  more  — and  to 
/ory  cottago  is  attnohoil  a cow-honso,  piggery,  anil  garden  of  good  size  adjoin- 
ig  the  oottnge.  Tho  rent  of  cottago  and  garden  is  £ I to  £.»,  and  for  a oowgato 
• throo  aoros  CO.  The  present  system  of  allotments  on  tins  estate  has  In  o i 
l existence  more  than  fifty  years  ; and  tho  present  owner  increases  the  mini- 
or  of  tlioso  holdings  at  ovory  opportunity,  as  m praotioo  they  answer  well. 
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] ) o Y A L BOTANIC  SOCIETY  GARDEN  S, 

\ , REGENT'S  PARK. 

EXHIBITION  OF  SPRING  FLOWERS. 

Tlie  first,  Exhibition  of  tho  Soason  will  tako  plaoo  01  WEDNESDAY,  March  21. 
Schcdulea  of  Prizes  now  ready. 

The  dates  of  tho  SUMMER  EX  HIBITIONS  aro  WEDNESDAYS,  May  19  and  June  9. 
Soho  lules  o'  Prizes  now  ready. 


O Y A L 


BOTANIC  SOCIETY  GARDENS, 

REGENT'S  PARK. 

VEITCH  PRIZES  FOR  AMARYLLIS. 


Tho  Prizes  olforod  for  Amaryllis  on  March  24  are  only  opon  to  Amatiurs  and  Amateur 
Gordon  era,  not  to  tho  Trade. 


I)  OYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 
AV  SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  S.W. 

NOTICE. — COMMITTEE  MEETINGS,  Fruit  and  Floral,  at  Eleven  a. in.,  in  tho  Conser- 
vatory ; Scientific  at  Ono  p.m.,  in  tho  Liudley  Library,  on  TUESDAY  next,  March  9. 
Promenade  and  Bind  from  Half-past  Three  o'clock  p m.  Admission  2s.  6<1. 

N.lt  — Entrance  for  Fellows  and  the  Public  North-east  Orchid  House,  Exhibition  Road  ; 
and  Exhibitors’  Entrauce,  West  side  of  Royal  Albort  Hall. 


Royal  aquarium,  Westminster.  — horticultural 

EXHIBITIONS.— Great  Exhibition  of  Hyacinths,  &c.,  Market  Plants,  and  Cut 
Daffodils,  on  Maroh  30  and  31 ; Greit  Artistio  Rose  Show,  on  June  25  and  26  ; Great  Straw- 
berry Exhibition  and  Fete,  on  July  2 aud  3 ; Groat  Display  of  Table  Decorations,  B luquets, 
&o  , on  August  20  and  21.  Liberal  prizes  are  offered.  Sell idules  of  Prizes  on  application  to 
Mr.  Richard  Dk  an,  Superintendent  of  the  Exhibitions,  Raoelagh  Road,  Ealing. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  SPRING  FLOWER  SHOW,  March  26  and  27. 

— Schedules  of  this  and  other  Flower  and  Fruit  Shows  during  1886  to  be  had  on 
application  to  Mr.  W.  G.  Head,  Garden  Superintendent,  Crystal  Palace,  S.E. 

Bath  bulb  show,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  24th  and  25th 

March. — 18  Hyacinths,  opon,  £3  first,  £2  second,  £L  third;  12  Hyacinths,  amateurs, 
£2  first,  £1  second  ; 6 Orchids  (distinct),  open,  £3  first,  £1  13s.  second  ; and  several  other 
classes  for  Plants,  Cut  Flowers,  Fruit,  and  Vegetables  ; 49  classes  iu  all.  For  Prize 
Schedules  apply  to  Benjamin  Pearson,  Secretary,  14,  Milsom  Street,  Bath. 


Auction  Saks  for  tfje  lEnsmrtg  SKSeefc. 

Wednesday,  March  10.— Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  and  68,  Cheapside ; Japanese  Lilies  and  Iris,  Roses,  Plants  and  Bulbs. 

Friday,  March  12. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67 
and  68,  Cheapside  ; Orchids. 

Monday,  March  8. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden  ; 
Lilium  Auratum  from  Japan,  &c. 

Wednesday  and  Saturday,  March  10  and  13.— Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden  ; Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Border  Plants,  Shrubs,  &e. 
Thursday,  March  11.— Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden  ; 
Orchids. 


THE  GARDEN  ORACLE  for  1886  is  on  the  same  plan  as  former  issues,  the  present 
being  the  twenty- eighth  publication  of  this  work.  It  contains  complete  lists  of  the 
New  Plants,  New  Flowers,  and  New  Fruits,  and  a Complete  List  of  the  New  Parliament. 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS.  — Five  lines  and 

under,  body  type,  2s.  6d. ; each  additional  line,  6d. ; half  a column,  £1 15s.  : a 
column,  £3  ; one  page,  £9. 

Advertisements  for  the  Current  Number  must  be  sent  not  later  than  Wednesday,  and 
for  Monthly  Parts  not  later  than  the  24th  of  each  Month,  addressed  to  the  Advertisement 
Office  of  the  Gardeners'  Magazine,  148  and  149.  Aldersgate  Street.  London,  E 0. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  of  HORTICULTURAL  or  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES  and 
SHOWS  are  inserted  on  the  Leader  Page  at  Is.  per  line. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  OF  SITUATIONS  VACANT,  or  from  persons  seeking  employ- 
ment, Is.  each  four  lines  (28  words),  and  3d.  per  line  after. 
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SATURDAY,  MARCH  6,  1886. 


A Late  Spring  is  assured  to  us — whether  for  our  ultimate  good  or 
harm  time  alone  can  show.  An  early  spring  frequently  interrupted 
by  recurring  frost  is  less  to  be  desired  than  a season  of  later  growth 
free  from  any  such  interruption.  This  consideration  encourages  con- 
tentment in  such  a case  as  the  present;  for  the  common  calamity  of 
the  spring  is  the  destruction  of  early  growth  by  untimely  renewals 
of  winter  weather.  An  early  spring  free  from  the  customary  checks 
would  always  prove  the  best ; and  it  is  only  when  this  happy  com- 
bination of  a long  growing  time  with  a sufficiently  sustained  tem- 
perature occurs  that  we  have  a generally  fruitful  season.  We  now 
know  in  part  what  is  before  us.  We  cannot  influence  the  primary 
No.  1,088,  New  Series.— Vol.  XXIX. 


conditions,  but  the  secondary  conditions  are,  in  some  degree,  under 
our  control,  and  our  duty  is  to  make  tho  best  of  our  opportunities. 
To  gain  time  in  outdoor  work  is  now  a matter  of  tho  highest  impor- 
tance, for  many  operations  have  been  delayed  by  frost ; and  when 
Nature  ronews  her  invitations  to  activity,  it  will  in  many  cases  be 
found  difficult  to  recover  arrears. 

We  know  in  part  what  is  in  store  for  us;  and  the  knowledge 
may  be  rendered  useful.  Things  may  improve  quickly,  and  they  are 
likely  to  do  so,  for  the  sun  is  rising  high  in  the  heavens  and  may  be 
enabled  to  assert  his  power.  But  the  case  may  grow  worse,  for  even 
that  is  possible.  We  have  had  a somewhat  dry  winter,  for  the  heavy 
snowfalls  have  not  made  up  the  total  of  the  humidity  proper  to  the 
past  three  months.  When  February  runs  out  with  conditions  ap- 
proaching to  a drought,  a cold  wet  spring  to  follow  is  brought— 
perhaps  remotely — into  the  category  of  probabilities.  The  “ fill- 
dvke  ” month  has  failed  to  justify  its  name.  But  no  one  should  be 
influenced  by  such  considerations  save  in  the  direction  of  making  the 
best  of  every  opportunity,  and  the  prudent  ones  will  push  on  the  work 
in  such  a way  as  to  gain  the  utmost  possible  from  every  ray  of 
sunshine,  and  lose  the  least  possible  by  every  blast  of  the  east  wind 
and  every  snow  shower  and  sudden  frost.  There  is  one  large  grain 
of  comfort  in  the  case  : it  is  that  vegetation  has  suffered  but  little 
from  the  prolonged  and  particularly  unpleasant  winter  that  we 
believe  to  be  now  passing  away.  There  are  losses  to  be  recorded  ; 
but  however  in  many  instances  they  may  affect  the  fortunes  of 
individuals,  they  amount  to  but  little  in  the  aggregate.  The  winter 
wheats  look  poor  where  the  farming  is  slovenly,  but  on  well-tilled 
land  they  are  healthy  and  sufficiently  forward  for  the  time  of  year. 
The  frost  has  not  much  interrupted  ground  work,  and  those  who 
are  in  arrear  in  that  respect  will  have  to  blame  themselves  much 
more  than  the  season.  The  general  condition  of  fruit  trees  is 
satisfactory,  and  all  kinds  of  early  moving  herbage  are  indicating 
a readiness  to  move  immediately  on  the  much-needed  rise  of  the 
temperature.  As  for  outdoor  flowers  there  are  none ; the  snowdrops 
began  to  flower  at  the  usual  time,  and  have  suffered  nothing.  The 
hellebores  began  also  and  have  been  much  injured  even  to  the 
unopened  buds  just  rising  to  be  ready.  The  southern  and  western 
counties,  that  are  usually  spared  by  the  kind  of  winter  that  makes 
desolation  from  London  northward,  have  had  to  endure  a slight 
pinch — sufficient,  at  all  events,  to  prevent  any  loud  jubilations  ; but 
the  western  broccolis  and  such-like  crops  have  been  scarcely  touched, 
and  the  men  who  supply  the  great  northern  cities  have  had  the  advan- 
tage of  a good  market.  The  British  gardener  may  now  look  for 
busy  times,  and  may  be  counselled  to  combine  diligence  with 
caution.  Let  every  man  who  would  succeed  in  life  act  upon  the 
good  old  rule  ‘ Trust  in  God,  but  keep  your  powder  dry.” 


Taunton  Gardeners’  Association  Chrysanthemum,  Primula, 
and  Fruit  Show  will  be  held  Thursday,  November  18. 

New  Guinea  will  be  newly  illustrated  in  a work  on  the  subject  by 
Mr.  Hugh  H.  Romilly,  to  be  published  by  Mr.  Murray. 

Geographical  Appliances  are  illustrated  in  an  exhibition  at 
Manchester  in  connection  with  Owens  College. 

An  Exhibition  of  the  Pictures  Painted  by  Mr.  Holman  Hunt 

will  shortly  be  opened  in  London. 

Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince  and  Co.  will  plant  the  Belmont  Pleasure 
Ground  for  the  Exeter  Town  Council. 

Richmond  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  its  summer  exhibi- 
tion July  7,  and  chrysanthemum  show  November  11  and  12. 

Mr.  John  Rees  has  received  charge  of  the  gardens  of  Llanover 
Park,  Monmouthshire,  the  seat  of  Lady  Llanover. 

Mr.  H.  Cawte,  of  the  Frame  Ground,  Kensington  Gardens,  has 
been  engaged  as  gardener  by  Captain  Jeykell,  Oakdene,  Guildford. 

Ccelogyne  cristata  alba  is  evidently  not  declining  in  popularity, 
for  a plant  consisting  of  about  twelve  pseudo-bulbs  was  sold  the  other 
day  at  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris’s  Rooms  for  sixty  guineas. 

Bedford  Park  Gardening  Society.— -At  the  monthly  meeting, 
to  be  held  on  the  13th  inst.,  a paper  on  orchids  will  be  read  by  Mr.  Er 
Cook. 

Jensen  Fish  Manure  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  a limited 
company,  under  the  title  Jensen  and  Company  ; the  offices  are  at  10, 
St.  Helen’s  Place,  London. 

L 
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Me.  J.  Udale,  eleven  years  gardener  at  Shirecliff  Hall,  Sheffield, 
has  taken  charge  of  the  gardens  of  Howard  F.  Paget,  Esq.,  Elford 
Hall,  Tamworth. 

Observations  Concerning  Seedling  Plants  formed  the  subject 
of  a highly  interesting  communication  read  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society,  on  Thursday  last. 

Me.  A.  McIntyre,  late  of  Victoria  Park,  has  commenced  business 
as  a landscape  gardener.  His  address  is  115,  Listria  Park,  Stamford 
Hill. 

Horticultural  Club  Monthly  Dinner  will  take  place  at  1, 
Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  on  Tuesday  next.  The  conversazione 
will  be  opened  by  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  ; the  subject  is  the  Preservation 
of  the  British  Flora. 

Special  Prizes  for  Vegetables  will,  as  for  several  years  past,  be 
offered  for  competition  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sms  and  Messrs.  Webb 
and  Sons  at  the  November  exhibition  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society. 

Me.  Chaeles  Noble,  of  Bagshot,  has  retired  from  business  in  con- 
sequence of  ill-health,  and  offers  for  sale  his  freehold  estate  of  fifty 
acres,  with  the  grand  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs  that  tell  of  his 
many  years’  devotion  to  horticulture. 

Lightning  appears  to  be  increasingly  destructive  in  all  large  centres 
of  populations.  Dr.  P.  Andries,  writing  on  the  subject  in  Petermann’s 
Mitteilungen,  attributes  this  to  the  increased  impurities  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, the  impurities  serving  to  conduct  the  electric  energy  to  salient 
points,  such  as  towers,  chimneys,  &c. 

Oxfoed  Rose  Society. — The  annual  exhibition  for  1886  will  be 
held  on  Thursday,  July  8.  The  schedule  of  prizes  contains  eleven 
classes  “ open  to  all  England,”  and  ten  classes  limited  to  the  competi- 
tion of  amateur  members.  The  numbers  range  from  forty-eight 
trebles  to  one  bloom,  the  prize  money  varying  from  £7  to  5s. 

Manchester  National  Horticultural  Exhibition,  to  be  held, 
as  usual,  at  Old  Trafford,  June  11  to  18,  will  be  on  the  good  old  plan, 
but  the  schedule  (now  in  course  of  distribution)  contains  a few 
interesting  entries.  There  are  classes  for  ranunculi,  ixias,  and  hardy 
herbaceous  plants,  anemones,  and  pansies,  in  addition  to  the  subjects 
common  to  all  great  exhibitions. 

“Wesley  and  Son’s  Book  Circular, No.  71,”  contains  prices  of 
important  works  in  botany,  horticulture,  and  geography.  We  note,  as 
attractive,  such  entries  as  Bentham  and  Hooker’s  “ Genera  Plantarum,” 
Darwin’s  “ Botanic  Garden,”  Hibberd’s  monograph  on  the  Ivy, 
Linnaein  Society  Transactions,  Masters’s  “Vegetable  Teratology,” 
Maund’s  “Botanic  Garden,”  Parkinson’s  “ Theater,”  &c. 

The  New  Comets  referred  to  in  our  issue  for  the  13th  ult.  are 
fast  approaching  the  range  of  ordinary  vision,  and  will  appear  in  the 
western  sky  from  the  third  week  of  April  until  the  middle  of  May, 
when,  probably,  they  will  disappear.  They  will  be  respectively  known 
as  Barnard’s  and  Fabry’s  from  the  names  of  their  discoverers.  The 
first  will  be  in  the  constellation  Andromeda,  and  the  second  in  that  of 
Perseus. 

The  Physical  Characters  of  Clouds  obtain  the  special  atten- 
tion of  practical  meteorologists.  At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Meteoro- 
logical Society,  Captain  Toynbee  said  that  clouds  of  les3  than  2,000  feet 
in  thickness  are  not  often  accompanied  by  rain ; and  if  they  are,  it  is 
only  very  gentle,  consisting  of  minute  drops.  With  a thickness  of 
between  2,000  and  4,000  feet  the  size  of  the  drops  are  moderate.  As 
the  thickness  gets  greater  the  size  of  the  drops  increases,  and  at  the 
same  time  their  temperature  becomes  lower,  until,  when  the  thickness 
is  upwards  of  6,000  feet,  hail  is  produced. 

The  Weather  has  cruelly  justified  our  expectations;  we  have 
bad  discomfort  of  a mixed  kind  with  easterly  winds,  a moderate  amount 
of  enow  in  the  eastern  counties,  and  an  immoderate  amount  in  the 
west  and  over  a great  part  of  the  midlands.  There  appears  no  present 
prospect  of  genial  spring  weather,  but  a brief  respite  from  the  bitter 
east  winds  may  be  looked  for  as  tbe  week  advances.  The  general  run 
of  events  will  probably  be  the  mixture  as  before.  The  month  we  have 
just  parted  with  is  declared  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Symons  to  have  been  the 
coldest  February  for  at  least  twenty-seven  years. 

Royal  Gardens,  Kew. — The  Lords  of  the  Treasury  have  decided 
that  the  gardeners  employed  in  the  houses  shall  receive  sick  pay  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  three  months  when  attacked  by  illness  due  to  the 
nature  of  their  employment.  The  men  employed  in  the  outdoor 
department  do  not  receive  sick  pay  unless  injured  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties,  until  they  have  completed  three  years’  service,  which  is 
a manifest  hardship  in  the  case  of  the  young  men  not  employed  under 
glass,  as  they  are  practically  debarred  by  the  rule  from  receiving  pay 
when  ill. 

The  Gardeners  Employed  in  R.H.S.  gardens  at  Chiswick  were 
entertained  at  a supper  by  invitation  of  the  Committees  on  the  evening 
of  Friday,  February  26,  at  the  Bolton  Hotel,  Chiswick.  A party  of 
thirty  mustered  in  response  to  the  invitation,  and  a substantial  meal 
was  heartily  enjoyed.  The  chair  was  admirably  occupied  by  Dr.  Robert 
Hogg,  who  has  been  associated  with  the  Chiswick  gardens  for  about 
fifty  years,  and  ho  was  well  supported  by  Dr.  Masters,  F.R.S,  and 
Mr.  A.  F.  Barron,  the  gardener  in  chief.  The  vice-chair  was  filled  by 
Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  who  was  supported  by  Messrs.  Thompson  and 
Summers.  The  after-supper  entertainment  consisted  of  short  and  pithy 
speeches,  songs,  recitations,  and  musical  interludes,  and  the  ilightof 
time  was  softened  as  pleasure  plucked  the  feathers  from  his  wing. 


The  Fire  in  Co  vent  Garden  has  so  slightly  affected  Messrs. 
W.  Hieatt  and  Son  that  they  are  enabled  to  carry  on  business  as 
usual. 

Gardening  Appointments  have  recently  been  made  as  under, 
through  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Co : Mr.  Frankis  as  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Grummont,  Hatcham  Grove  House,  Kent ; Mr.  Hawkes  as  gardener 
to  Mrs.  William®,  Padwell,  Richmond  ; Mr.  Hutton  as  gardener  to  E. 
de  la  Reuha,  Esq.,  Grove  House,  Clapham ; and  Mr.  J ohnson  as 
gardener  to  Arthur  Bray,  Esq.,  Bickley  Park,  Kent. 

Cattleya  Lawrenciana,  a recently-introduced  species  of  great 
beauty,  is  now  flowering  in  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Co.’s  collection  at 
Forest  Hill.  There  are  two  plants  in  bloom,  one  of  which  has  a spike 
of  three  flowers,  and  the  other  two  spikes.  The  flowers  are  of  medium 
size,  the  sepals  and  petals  bright  purple-lilac,  and  the  labellum  dark 
purple  marked  with  deep  yellow. 

Narcissus  Committee  of  R.H.S.  will  meet  at  South  Kensington 
on  Tuesdays,  March  23,  April  13,  and  April  27,  on  each  occasion  at  11 
a.m.,  for  preliminary  conference,  and  again  at  1.30  p.m.  for  examination 
of  specimens  and  discussion  of  selected  questions.  Specimens  sent  for 
examination  should  arrive  at  South  Kensington  not  later  than  the 
Monday  preceding  the  day  of  the  meeting.  They  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Narcissus  Committee,  and  each 
specimen  should  bear  a label  with  the  name  of  sender,  and  if  needful  a 
number  or  some  other  mark  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  the 
flowers  when  several  of  them  are  forwarded  together. 

The  Death  of  Professor  E.  Morren,  of  Liege,  will  stir  the 
sympathies  of  the  botanical  world  in  a more  than  ordinary  degree,  for 
no  man  of  equal  rank  in  science  has  shown  a more  genial  humanity,  or 
entered  more  heartily  into  the  aims  and  objects  of  modern  enterprise. 
At  the  international  exhibition  at  Amsterdam  a few  years  since,  and 
in  the  great  affair  of  similar  purport  at  Antwerp  last  year,  his 
administrative  tact  and  accommodating  spirit  were  most  advan- 
tageously shown  in  the  furtherance  alike  of  science  and  human 
fellowship.  To  him  the  botanical  world  has  long  been  looking  for  a 
complete  revision  of  bromeliaceous  plants,  of  which  he  possessed  an 
extensive  collection,  and  from  which  he  frequently  selected  for  his 
admirable  illustrations  in  La  Belgique  Horticole. 

Primula  Conference  will  be  held  at  South  Kensington  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  April  20  and  21.  Tbe  programme  was  given  in  full 
in  our  issue  for  October  10,  1885.  It  will  be  sufficient  by  way  of 
reminder,  therefore,  and  for  the  posting-up  of  engagements  by  all  con- 
cerned, to  recapitulate  in  brief — Tuesday,  April  21,  exhibition  of 
southern  section  of  the  National  Auricula  Society  and  of  Primulas 
generally  ; Wednesday,  April  22,  reading  of  papers  and  discussions 
thereon.  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  will  read  a paper  on  the  “ Origin  and 
History  of  the  Florist’s  Auricula ; ” Mr.  Samuel  Barlow  will  treat  of 
the  Improvement  of  Florist’s  Primulas;  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker  will  dis- 
course on  Nomenclature  of  Primulas;  and  Dr.  Masters  will  propose 
a new  key  to  the  cultivation  of  primulas. 


GERMINATION  OF  SEEDS. 

In  the  Gardeners’  Magazine  of  February  20,  page  109,  occurs  a 
very  interesting  note  from  Mr.  J.  C.  Clarke  on  the  germination  of 
seeds.  I do  not  know  that  I can  give  so  old  and  intelligent  an  observer 
much  information  on  the  matter,  but  I have  some  experience  bearing 
on  the  point.  Last  year  I had  several  bunches  of  seed  pods  of 
Chionodoxa  Lucilise  that  were  tied  up  and  supported  about  six  inches 
above  the  soil.  The  greater  part  of  the  seed  was  dispersed  by  the 
action  of  the  sun  and  wind,  much  to  my  annoyance,  before  I thought 
it  had  attained  maturity.  The  remainder  was  gathered  and  sown 
immediately  afterwards,  but  1 do  not  expect  to  see  the  seedlings  for 
two  or  three  weeks  yet — for  reasons  which  I shall  briefly  explain.  For 
many  years  past  I have  annually  sown  about  half  a-pint  of  seed  which 
I know  to  be  of  excellent  quality,  because  it  is  saved  from  flowers  in 
my  garden.  Some  years  the  seed  will  come  up  at  the  proper  time  ; in 
others  a part  only  will  germinate  ; and  sometimes  the  seedlings  will  not 
make  their  appearance  until  the  second  year,  when  the  seed  invariably 
germinates.  I set  myself  the  task  of  endeavouring  to  discover  the 
cause  of  this  uncertainty,  other  than  a very  dry  season.  As  the  result 
of  my  observations,  I liud  that  seeds  which  are  dispersed  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun  cannot  be  kept  dry  and  out  of  the  ground  very  long  without 
having  their  power  of  germinating  quickly  materially  weakened.  The 
seed  must  be  sown  at  once,  or  be  mixed  with  soil  and  placed  where  the 
air  can  be  excluded  from  it.  When  this  is  done  there  is  no  danger  of  its 
germinating  before  the  proper  time.  But,  doubtless,  somo  readers  will 
be  inclined  to  ask,  When  is  the  proper  time?  According  to  my  obser- 
vations  the  natural  time  for  the  germination  of  the  seed  is  when  the 
bulbs  of  the  same  species  begin  to  make  new  roots.  The  seod  will 
usually  vegetate  about  that  time,  or  a trifle  later,  but  not  before;  and 
the  case  of  Milla  biflora  mentioned  by  Mr.  Clarke  is  a proof  of  this. 
The  season  of  rest  of  the  bulbs  of  the  Milla  and  Triteleia  uniflora  is  very 
short,  and  if  a gonial  rain  comes  about  the  middle  of  August  they  com- 
mence to  make  new  roots,  when  the  seed  also  that  is  sown  will  germi- 
nate. I have  had  more  than  onco  bulbs  of  the  triteleia  lie  dormant 
until  the  second  year,  and  then  everyone  has  started  and  grown  most 
vigorously.  1 have  by  me  a.  potful  of  bulbs  of  the  English  iris  raised 
from  seed  sown  four  years  ago.  Not  one  seed  vegetated  the  first  year, 
and  as  a sedum  was  grown  in  the  pot  the  iris  seed  was  forgotten.  The 
second  year,  to  my  great  surprise,  tho  seedling  iris  pushed  through  the 
sedums  in  groat  numbers,  and  tho  pot  is  full  of  bulbs,  as  it  was  sown 
very  thick. 

Ormesby  House,  Button,,  Surrey.  W.  Thurtell. 
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WINDFLOWERS. 

On  every  well-appointed  rockery  spaco  should  bo  found  for  a few 
Anemones.  All  of  them  arc  beautiful,  some  more  so  than  others  ; 
while  wo  are  not  without  those  capable  of  making  a brilliant  display, 
such  as  the  showy  Poppy  Anemones.  As  is  well  known  to  all 
interested  in  flowers,  some  are  natives  of  Britain,  and  ono  of  tho  most 
pleasing  of  those  indigenous  to  our  own  isle  is  tho  Pasquo  flower, 
Anemone  Pulsatilla.  This  commences  to  bloom  in  April,  and  bears 
large  flowers  of  a purple  colour.  On  my  rockery  this  sweet  wilding 
has  a warm  nook,  where  tho  soil  is  deep  and  well  drained.  As  the 
plants  are  sheltered  from  the  blustering  east  winds  which  generally 
prevail — much  to  our  discomfort — at  this  season,  they  bloom  earlier 
thau  if  in  a more  exposed  position.  But  tho  anemone  before  us  is  not 
the  only  native  species  that  deserves  a corner. 

Wood  Anemone,  known  as  Anemone  nemorosa,  is  a wilding  of 
great  beauty,  and  there  aro  several  varieties  that  claim  a place  in  the 
garden.  As  I have  a rather  large  rockery,  I am  ablo  to  apportion  a 
considerable  spaco  to  this  class  ; and  I do  not  fail  to  grow  the  varieties 
of  the  species  under  notice.  They  possess  a modest  kind  of  beauty, 
which  I admire  greatly  ; and  there  is  one,  named  A.  nemorosa  ccerulea, 
without  a doubt  the  finest  of  all.  This  has  flowers  of  a sky-blue 
colour,  and  borne  on  stalks  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  in  height. 
A.  nemorosa  plena  is  a variety  bearing  double  flowers,  of  fine  form 
and  pure  white.  Thess  two  are  the  most  pleasing,  but  a cultivator  of 
anemones  must  not  leave  out  the  common  wild  form,  known  as 
A.  nemorosa,  which  bespangles  our  woods  with  its  white  flowers  during 
this  month  and  next.  I have  a small  circular  bed  in  a sheltered  part 
of  the  garden  which  I devote  entirely  to  this  species,  and  the  effect 
when  the  plants  are  in  full  flower  is  very  pleasing. 

At  a little  distance  from  the  bed  of  nemorosa,  I have  another  which 
is  filled  with  the  scarlet  anemone,  A.  fulgens,  one  of  the  most  showy  of 
spring- flowering  plants.  The  soil  is  of  a rich  loamy  chai'acter,  and  when 
the  plants  commence  blooming  I cover  them  with  haudlights,  or  an  old 
frame  light,  if  frosty  or  wet  weather  should  prevail.  The  flowers  are 
brilliant  scarlet  in  colour,  and  are  most  useful  for  cutting  purposes,  as, 
although  very  showy,  they  are  devoid  of  coarseness. 

Bltje  Winter  Anemone. — This  is  Anemone  blanda.  It  deserves 
cultivation,  as  the  flowers  are  not  only  of  surpassing  beauty,  but  they 
appear  very  early  in  the  spring.  This  I do  not  grow  largely,  but  I i 
have  a few  clumps  here  and  there  on  the  rockery,  and  they  appear  to 
thrive  exceedingly  well  in  ordinary  soil  provided  it  is  well  drained. 

Cyclamen-leaved  Windflower  is  otherwise  known  as  Anemone 
palmata.  It  is  indispensable  in  even  a small  collection,  for  the  flowers 
are  bright  yellow,  and  of  comparatively  large  size.  I have  found  it 
rather  fastidious,  and  can  never  get  it  to  succeed  well  in  the  open 
border,  although  the  soil  is  fairly  good.  On  the  rockery,  however,  I 
have  it  in  perfection,  and  provide  for  it  a sheltered  nook,  where  the 
soil  is  light  loam  and  of  considerable  depth.  Besides  the  foregoing 
species,  we  have  a pure  white  variety  named  A.  palmat a alba,  which 
claims  a place  in  the  garden.  This  is  of  a hardier  constitution  than 
the  type,  and  it  can  be  grown  with  a fair  measure  of  success  in  the 
open  border  pi-ovided  everything  i3  right  as  regards  soil  and  situation. 

Alpine  Windflower. — A.  alpina  does  not  find  so  much  favour  as 
the  others,  but  I shall  not  pass  it  by  without  word  of  comment.  It  is 
well  adapted  for  planting  in  the  border,  and  makes  a useful  subject  for 
a bed.  It  is  hardy,  and  of  vigorous  growth,  and  succeeds  in  almost 
any  ordinary  garden  soil.  The  flowers  are  large,  cream-coloured  in- 
side, and  of  a purplish  hue  outside,  and  the  leaves  are  much  divided. 

Snowdrop  Anemone. — The  beautiful  A.  sylvestris  is  a native  of 
Siberia.  It  attains  a height  of  fifteen  inches,  and  produces  pure  white 
flowers  of  pleasing  appearance.  As  it  is  not  fastidious,  it  is  well 
adapted  for  the  amateur  who  appreciates  this  class  of  plants  but  has 
not  the  money  to  spare  for  cultivating  the  choicer  and  more  delicate 
kinds.  I planted  it  at  first  on  a sunny  bank,  where  the  soil  was  dry 
and  poor,  to  give  it  a trial,  as  I was  told  it  was  not  very  particular  as  to 
the  position  in  which  it  was  planted.  But  I made  a mistake,  for  it  never 
did  much  good,  so  I changed  the  quarters  of  the  plants,  and  put  them 
in  a rather  sheltered  and  moist  position.  Here  they  throve  exceedingly 
well,  and  have  repaid  me  for  the  trouble  I expended  upon  them. 

Now  comes  the  Apennine  Anemone,  A.  apennina,  a species  from 
Southern  Europe,  which  boasts  of  great  beauty,  and  being  very  easily 
cultivated,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  has  become  popular.  I have 
planted  it  in  plenty  on  the  rockery  and  on  the  border,  and  also  devote 
a small  bed  to  it.  It  is  really  worth  growing,  and  has  large  flowers  of 
a lovely  sky-blue  colour.  When  the  weather  is  mild  it  commences  to 
bloom  in  February;  but,  owing  to  the  cold  and  unfavourable  weather 
which  we  experienced  during  that  month,  mine  are  not  yet  out.  Besides 
the  type,  I grow  the  white  variety,  A.  apennina  alba,  which  is  very 
floriferous,  and  associates  well  with  the  typical  form. 

Japan  Anemones  every  lover  of  hardy  plants  should  be  well 
acquainted  with.forthey  bloom  during  the  autumn,  when  the  border  and 
rockery  are  shorn  of  their  beauty  and  the  beds  have  an  untidy,  bedrag- 
gled look.  Then  the  Japanese  anemones  come  in  to  cheer  us,  and  most 
welcome  are  the  flowers  for  decorations  generally,  but  they  are  especially 
useful  for  making  bouquets.  The  type,  A.  japonica,  comes  from  Japan, 
and  produces,  on  stalks  of  considerable  length,  rosy-coloured  flowers. 
To  this  I devote  a small  bed  ; but  the  most  useful,  perhaps,  is  the  white 
form,  A.  japonica  alba,  the  flowers  of  which  are  very  handsome  and 
invaluable  during  the  autumn  months.  This  I grow  in  a sheltered 
part  of  the  garden,  where  the  soil  is  of  good  quality,  being  rich  and 
moist.  During  the  summer  months  I supply  the  plants  liberally  with 
water,  for  they  are  thirsty  subjects,  and  liquid  manure  occasionally 
will  do  them  no  harm,  but  this  is  by  no  means  essential. 

Peacock  Anemones,  which  may  be  found  growing  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mentone,  in  the  South  of  France,  constitute  a very  showy 


growth.  They  aro  easily  cultivated,  flower  early  in  the  year,  and  are 
of  various  colours,  the  shades  of  rose,  scarlet,  and  purple  being  tho 
most  common.  The  parent  is  A.  stellata,  sometimes  catalogued  as 
A.  hortensis. 

Poppy  Anemones  aro  extravagantly  showy,  and  the  parent  is 
A.  coronaria.  Years  ago  this  group  was  held  in  high  esteem,  and  it  is 
only  within  quite  recent  times  that  a love  for  them  has  returned.  No 
doubt  wo  shall  soon  see  them  in  full  favour  again,  and  making  tho 
border  gay  with  their  splendid  flowers.  Tho  latter  are  of  all  colours, 
and  in  shades  of  crimson,  violet,  and  purple  they  aro  peculiarly  rich 
and  pleasing.  For  all  ordinary  purposes  I have  found  the  best  time 
for  planting  them  is  from  January  to  March.  They  will  thrive  in  any 
good  soil,  and  a well-kept  sunny  border  will  suit  them  perfectly.  To 
ensure  a suitable  effect,  it  is  well  to  plant  the  roots  in  clumps  of  five 
to  seven  in  a space  of  about  one  foot  in  breadth.  Clumps  of  this  kind 
repeated  in  the  second  line  of  a border  will  present  a fine  appearance 
when  the  anemones  are  in  flower.  Three  inches  is  the  utmost  depth 
at  which  they  should  be  planted.  When  planted  in  November 
they  are  subject  to  injury  by  damp  in  the  winter  or  by  frost  in  the 
spring,  but  the  rough  and  ready  way  of  border  culture  and  planting 
after  thd  turn  of  the  yea.r  simplifies  the  business,  and  brings  these 
anemones  into  the  category  of  the  cheapest  flowers  known  to  our 
gardens. 

Propagating. — I will  now  say  a word  upon  the  methods  of  propa- 
gating the  anemones.  Raising  them  from  seed  is  one  way,  and  the 
seed  of  the  majority  of  the  kinds  can  be  obtained  at  about  sixpence  a 
packet.  It  should  be  sown  in  February  or  March,  in  forty-eight  sized 
pots,  filled  with  a light  compost.  The  pots  must  be  carefully  crocked 
and  the  seed  sown  thinly.  If  a gentle  hotbed  is  at  command  place  the 
pots  on  it ; but  if  not,  the  seeds  will  germinate  readily  in  a greenhouse 
or  even  in  a cold  frame.  When  the  young  plants  appear  give  air  with 
caution,  but  it  is  well  not  to  keep  them  too  close,  or  they  will  become 
drawn  up  and  weakly.  When  they  are  sufficiently  large  to  handle 
prick  them  off  into  pans  or  transfer  them  singly  to  small  pots.  They 
will  be  ready  for  planting  out  in  September  if  the  management  has 
been  satisfactory,  and  put  them  three  inches  deep.  The  poppy  anemone 
I have  recommended  to  be  planted  after  the  turn  of  the  year,  but 
when  very  early  flowers  are  desired  the  planting  may  be  done  in  the 
autumn.  Division  of  the  roots  is  another  method.  This  should  be 
done  in  the  autumn  and  spring.  Those  that  flower  early  in  the  year 
should  be  divided  in  the  autumn,  September  being  perhaps  the  best 
month  ; those  that  bloom  late  in  the  spring  and  during  the  autumn 
may  be  divided  in  February  or  March,  when  commencing  to  make  new 
growth.  C. 


AN  AMATEUR’S  DIFFICULTIES.— -II. 

As  a young  beginner  in  the  art  of  floriculture,  I was  startled  when  I 
came  to  the  consideration  of  manure,  Polite  society  disdains  the  dreadful 
subject.  Poets  write  excellent  floral  verses,  but  they  never  mention  it. 
Indeed,  I can  recall  the  time  when  I always  spoke  of  it  as  “ ordure,” 
this  being  a refined  term  to  be  found  in  Shakespeare.  However,  when 
I first  applied  manure  to  my  plants  I was  astonished.  I had  studied 
astronomy  and  found  that  a comet’s  tail,  millions  of  miles  long,  was 
1 of  such  extreme  rarefaction  that  it  could  be  put  into  a flower-pot ; I 
had  gone  into  metaphysics  and  nearly  worried  myself  to  death  to  find 
out  why  I was  alive ; I had  glanced  at  the  evolutionary  theory  and 
discovered  that  a miserable  little  kind  of  extinct  seaweed  was  the  original 
ancestor  of  all  plant-life  ; from  the  science  of  optics  I had  learnt  that 
there  is  really  no  greenness  in  the  grass  nor  redness  in  the  rose,  colour 
being  only  a sensation ; in  addition,  I had  worked  hard  to  understand 
the  social  hypocrisies  in  this  cunning  world  of  “ How-do-you-do.”  Yet 
when  I came  to  the  study  of  manure,  I felt  a new  philosophy  dawn 
upon  me.  I appreciated  the  fact  that  nothing  in  nature  is  vile  save 
the  sins  and  trickeries  of  humanity.  It  was  the  arrogance  of  man 
that  invented  the  word  “rubbish.”  Can  we  not  remember  how  Victor 
Hugo,  in  a passage  of  fiery  rhetoric,  sings  the  praises  of  “ golden 
dung  ” ? 

But  this  is  a digression  at  the  very  outset  of  an  article.  Let  us 
consider  manure  from  an  amateur  gardener’s  point  of  view.  The 
application  of  stimulants  to  plants  in  pots  is  a gentle  mania  with  some 
people.  Manure  invigorates  vegetation ; therefore  the  enthusiast  tbioko 
that  his  floral  treasures  cannot  have  too  much  of  a good  thing.  At 
one  time  I was  so  convinced  of  the  excellence  of  manure  that  I inflicted 
a perfect  crusade  of  cow- dung  on  all  my  pots.  I used  to  prepare 
composts  consisting  of  three  parts  manure  and  the  other  part  loam  or 
leaf-mould.  I watched  tho  effect.  The  plants  seemed  happy;  they 
grew  vigorously ; they  put  forth  an  abundance  of  leafage,  but  they 
obstinately  refused  to  flower.  Even  if  some  few  of  them  did  flower, 
the  blooms  were  a miserable  exhibition.  Thereupon  I became  philo- 
sophic ; I recognised  an  analogy  between  the  vegetable  kingdom  and 
the  world  of  man.  Just  as  too  much  manure  causes  a plant  to  become 
all  leaf  and  no  bloom,  so  luxury  destroys  the  flower  of  humanity. 
Manure  must  be  applied  in  moderate  quantities  to  pot  plants  if  you 
wish  them  to  be  a source  of  gratification  to  yourself.  Such  things  as 
hyacinths  and  tulips  will  do  well  in  a compost  consisting  of  equal  parts 
of  manure  and  loam  ; but  then  you  must  be  very  careful  of  the  water- 
ing. With  most  other  plants  it  is  advisable  to  restrict  the  quantity  of 
manure  to  a third  or  a fourth  part  of  the  compost.  Take  the  case  of 
cuttings.  Many  people  think  that  because  a rich  soil  suits  a full-grown 
plant  the  same  luxury  benefits  a cutting.  Therefore,  when  they  strike 
chrysanthemums  or  geraniums,  they  use  a well-manured  soil.  This  is 
something  like  trying  to  nurture  a babe  on  truffles  or  turtle  soup.  The 
cuttings  grow,  but  they  are  rarely  nice  stocky  specimens.  If  well 
watered,  they  are  in  such  a hurry  to  grow  that  they  may  be  said  tq 
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knock  themselves  up  in  the  process.  Chrysanthemum  slips  should 
always  be  struck  in  a light  soil,  consisting  of  loam  and  leaf-mould,  so 
that  they  may  grow  slowly.  Afterwards,  during  the  successive  re- 
pottings,  the  soil  sh<  uld  be  enriched  gradually,  and  at  the  final  potting 
in  June  a strong  compost  may  housed.  For  this  purpose  I have  found 
a mixture  of  well-crushed  bones  and  fibrous  loam  most  beneficial. 
Bones  form  a lasting  manure,  the  goodness  of  which  is  not  so  soon 
washed  away  in  watering  as  is  the  case  with  dung.  Further,  if  they 
are  thoroughly  crushed  into  small  pieces,  they  will  keep  the  soil  open 
and  thus  render  an  admixture  of  sand  unnecessary.  By  this  means 
valuable  pot  room  is  saved.  Besides,  as  liquid  manure  is  always  given 
to  the  plants,  it  is  well  to  let  them  have  another  sort  of  stimulant  in 
the  pots.  But  in  regard  to  bones  we  should  remember  that  those 
which  have  been  boiled  once  or  twice  to  form  soup-stock  have  had  the 
best  part  of  the  nutriment  extracted  from  them.*  In  the  case'of  climb- 
ing tropccolums  or  common  nasturtiums  no  manure  of  any  sort  should 
be  given,  as  their  growth  is  so  vigorous  when  artificially  stimulated 
that  they  run  to  leaf  and  almost  refuse  to  flower.  Some  scientific 
writers,  when  treating  of  the  utilization  of  house-sewage,  recommend 
coal  ashes  as  a valuable  accessory  of  manure.  They  cite  the  case  of  an 
experimentalist  who  grew  strawberries  and  also  wheat  in  pots  contain- 
ing nothing  else  but  ashes  ; the  strawberries  furnished  a fair  crop  of 
fruit  and  the  wheat  flourished.  When  I perused  the  account  of  this 
experiment  it  struck  me  that  possibly  coal  ashes  might  be  used  in  the 
pot  culture  of  plants  so  as  to  dispense  with  sand.  The  experienced 
florist  will  smile  at  my  enthusiastic  credulity  when  I tell  that  I carried 
out  my  idea.  The  tropceolum  tuberosum — that  prettily-tinted  Peruvian 
tuber  which  fifty  years  or  so  ago  same  horticulturalists  looked  hope- 
fully on  as  a possible  rival  to  the  blight-infested  potato — was  the 
unfortunate  subject  I selected  for  my  experiment.  I potted  six  tubers  : 
three  in  a compost  of  loam  and  ashes  ; three  in  loam  and  cinders. 
Unhappy  was  the  result.  The  things  came  up  in  a frame ; it  was  too 
much  for  them  ; they  were  cradled  in  ashes  and  canopied  in  sackcloth 
to  keep  out  the  frost.  They  tried  to  live  for  a month  or  so,  but  then  the 
leaves  turned  yellow  and  they  slowly  died. 

The  watering  of  plants  was  another  of  my  difficulties.  Yet  how 
easy  this  operation  seems.  You  have  only  to  take  a watering-pot  and 
let  it  have  a good  cry  over  a regiment  of  geraniums,  and  the  thing  is 
done.  Or,  you  go  into  your  garden  with  a hose,  wave  the  brass  nozzle 
before  you  like  a second-hand  sceptre,  and  turn  on  the  tap.  A long 
attenuated  tear  comes  forth  from  the  hose  ; you  allow  it  to  weep  for 
a few  minutes  over  each  llower-bed  ; you  repeat  the  process  every 
summer’s  eve,  and  feel  glad  in  spirit  to  think  of  the  good  you  are 
doing.  But  while  it  is  very  easy  to  water  plants  so  as  to  produce  a 
luxuriance  of  leaves,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  apply  the  can  or  hose  so 
as  to  bring  forth  an  abundance  of  flowers.  Well  I remember  what  a 
passion  I had  for  the  watering-pot  in  the  beginning  of  my  floricultural 
career.  My  garden  was  very  small — just  large  enough  for  a snail  to 
take  an  afternoon  stroll  in.  Yet  the  daily  deluge  I administered  to  the 
place  in  the  summer  months  must  have  made  the  neighbours  think  that 
I was  descended  from  a family  of  cisterns,  or  was  son-in-law  to  the  Gulf 
Stream.  Bedding  plants  had  such  a series  of  shower-baths  that  they 
became  utterly  reckless  in  the  matter  of  leaves.  Geraniums  grew 
wonderfully  ; but,  alas,  it  was  not  a case  of  “ cometh  up  like  a flower  ; ” 
rather  was  it  “ cometh  up  as  a cabbage.”  Each  foxglove  had  such  an 
diurnal  cold  douche  down  its  spine  that  it  aspired  to  be  a tree. 

After  a lime  I learnt  to  water  plants  more  judiciously.  1 began  to 
appreciate  the  truism  that  an  over-rich  soil  and  a superfluity  of  water 
are  not  productive  of  flowers.  Except  with  such  things  as  fuchsias 
and  begonias,  it  may  be  taken  as  a general  rule  that  the  slower  pot 
plants  grow  the  finer  are  their  flowers.  As  the  sad  is  a source  of  the 
sublime,  so  is  a little  judicious  starvation  the  cause  of  splendid 
blooms. 

A word  as  to  the  watering  of  that  capital  plant  for  amateurs,  the 
Cactus  speciosissimus.  It  wants  very  careful  watering  when  in  flower 
or  else  its  gorgeous  bloom  will  very  soon  droop. 

Some  beginners  in  floriculture,  without  considering  the  local  con- 
ditions of  air,  soil,  and  aspect  in  which  they  live,  arc  ambitious  to  grow 
the  choicest  plants.  They  must  have  roses,  camellias,  and  even  orchids, 
Hence  unnumbered  failures.  Whereas,  if  they  had  contented  them- 
selves with  simple  things  they  would  havo  enjoyed  the  success  of  an 
abundance  of  flowers.  I remember  the  story  of  an  amateur  who  dis- 
dained pelargoniums  and  fuchsias.  He  was  always  looking  out  for 
eccentric  or  novel  plants.  He  saw  a soda-wafer  plant  advertised  in  the 
paper,  and,  on  writing  to  inquire  about  it,  ho  learned  that  it  was 
supplied  with  steam  power. 

But  to  conclude.  Let  me  once  more  impress  upon  amatours  not  to 
kill  their  plants  with  kindness,  whether  in  the  form  of  frequent  repot- 
tings  or  surfeits  of  manure.  It  is  a well-known  fact  that  a great  many 
things  if  they  are  judiciously  watered  and  left  alone  will  flourish 
admirably  ; while  others  when  subjected  to  superfluous  attentions  very 
Boon  show  their  inappreciation  of  the  treatment,  and  refuse  to  flower. 

J.  G.  Hartley. 


APPLES  AND  FROST. 

On  the  18th  of  December,  I picked  a few  apples  that  had  been  ex- 
posed to  10  deg.  and  12  deg.  of  frost  on  the  9th  and  11th  of  that  month 
respectively.  Finding  the  fruits  were  sound,  I took  them  to  the  fruit- 
room.  To-day  (February  23)  I have  examined  them,  and  I find  they  are 
as  sound,  and  in  every  respect  equal  to  others  gathered  from  the  same 
tree  before  the  frost.  J.  0.  0. 

* It  i«  a niinl,nln)  to  roRArri  llin  boiling  of  Iioiioh  ah  (liininiHbiiiR  their  manurial 
power,  Tho  boiling  rornovoH  golutino  nod  Ini,  which  nre  impediments  lo  the  con. 
veyance  to  tlio  |>I Ant  of  the  phosphate!.  Doilod  hones  are  of  Rroater  value  than  hones 

pot  boiled,-- -Kd  j 
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MID-WINTER  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

There  is  now  so  much  interest  taken  in  late-flowering  or  mid-winter 
J chrysanthemums,  that  I should  like  to  say  I quite  agree  with  “ G.’s” 
I estimate  of  the  merits  of  Perle  des  Blanches.  It  is  unquestionably  a 
good  late  white  Japanese  variety  ; but  it  is  not  so  late  as  many  other 
i white  varieties,  more  particularly  Boule  de  Neige,  which  has  been  duly 
■ reported  on  in  the  pages  of  the  Magazine.  I have  grown  Perle  des 
j Blanches  four  years,  and  at  page  25  of  my  catalogue  I describe  it  as 
producing  pure  white  flowers,  having  long  thread-like  florets,  and  as 
quite  distinct.  I find  it  most  useful  for  decorative  purposes,  and  for  the 
supply  of  cut  flowers  it  is  very  valuable.  Grown  for  exhibition,  either 
as  a specimen  plant  or  bloom,  it  is  well  able  to  hold  its  own.  In  form 
the  flowers  are  more  like  those  of  Floijon  de  Neige  than  Meg  Merrilies, 
or  indeed  any  other  variety  I know.  The  blooms,  when  well  grown, 
are  fuller  than  those  of  Flo^on  de  Neige,  but  they  are  not  so  large  or 
produced  so  late  as  those  of  Meg  Merrilies. 

Floral  Nursery,  Castle  Bill,  Maidenhead.  Robert  Owen. 

ELWES’S  GIANT  SNOWDROP. 

Whilst  the  matter  is  fresh  in  my  mind  I would  like  to  say  that  one 
of  the  most  attractive  plants  we  have  had  in  our  conservatory  for  some 
time  past  has  been  Elwes’s  giant  snowdrop,  Galanthus  Elwesi.  The 
bulbs  were  put  in  six-inch  pots,  ten  in  each,  early  in  October,  and  were 
placed  in  a cold  frame,  where  they  remained  until  the  flowers  began  to 
show  themselves  early  in  February.  On  their  coming  into  bloom  they 
were  removed  to  the  conservatory,  and  during  their  stay  in  the  struc- 
ture they  presented  a very  pleasing  appearance,-  and  attracted  much 
attention  from  visitors  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  species.  I 
have  for  some  years  past  grown  a few  dozen  pots  of  snowdrops  for 
conservatory  decoration,  as  they  are  highly  appreciated  by  my 
employers,  and  help  to  reduce  the  demand  upon  the  resources  of  the 
forcing  pit ; but  until  this  season  I have  potted  up  the  common  form. 
Knowing  the  great  superiority  of  the  species  introduced  by  Mr.  Elwes, 
I substituted  it  for  the  common  snowdrop  when  I found  that  the  bulbs 
were  being  offered  so  cheap  as  to  admit  of  their  being  purchased  in 
quantifies.  We  also  grow  the  netted  iris,  I.  reticulata,  in  considerable 
quantities  for  the  embellishment  of  the  conservatory,  as  it  blooms  at 
the  same  time  as  the  snowdrops,  to  the  pure  white  blossoms  of  which 
its  richly-coloured  flowers  present  a remarkably  pleasing  contrast. 

T.  R. 

EHM ANN’S  CANNA. 

This  canna,  which  has  been  in  cultivation  four  or  five  years,  has 
proved  the  best  of  all  the  kinds  for  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory 
during  the  late  summer  months,  and  is  equally  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  amateur  and  the  practical  in  charge  of  a large  garden. 
In  association  with  the  palms  and  other  subjects  remarkable  for  their 
lightness  and  elegance,  well-developed  specimens  have  a singularly- 
eft'ective  appearance.  They  are,  indeed,  almost  as  noble  in  aspect  as 
a musa,  whilst  being  very  much  cheaper  and  easier  to  keep  in  good 
condition.  To  produce  good  specimens  strong  roots  should  be  started 
in  March  in  six-inch  pots,  and  from  these  be  shifted  into  nine  or  ten- 
inch  pots  when  they  are  about  twelve  inches  in  height,  and  have  filled 
their  pots  with  roots.  They  ought  to  be  put  in  a warm  pit  or  in  a 
greenhouse  when  potted,  and  after  they  have  commenced  to  make  new 
growth  be  kept  near  the  glass  and  enjoy  a free  circulation  of  air 
about  them.  When  started  in  a high  temperature,  and  grown  under 
the  shade  of  vines  or  other  plants  as  is  frequently  done,  they  become 
more  or  less  drawn,  and,  in  consequence,  lose  much  of  their  nobility  of 
aspect.  The  soil  used  must  be  rich  and  the  water  supply  liberal  after 
they  are  in  full  growth.  The  most  suitable  compost  is  one  consisting 
of  turfy  loam  three  parts  each,  and  half-rotted  manuro  and  leaf-mould 
one  part  each.  Canna  Ehmanni  will,  under  favourable  conditions 
attain  a height  of  seven  or  eight  feet,  produce  immense  leaves,  an  3 bear 
a profusion  of  rich  ruby-red  flowers.  W.  F. 

ROSE  SUNSET. 

For  some  time  past  1 have  been  desirous  of  sending  you  a uote  on 
the  comparatively  now  tea-scented  rose,  Sunset,  and  as  I havo  half  un- 
hour to  spare  I do  so  now.  I am  anxious  to  make  some  reference  to 
tho  rose  because  it  is  one  of  tho  very  best  of  its  class  and  colour,  and 
cannot  be  too  generally  known,  more  particularly  amongst  those  who 
havo  to  provide  a regular  supply  of  cut  flowers  throughout  tho  year. 
As  those  who  take  an  interest  in  roses  are  aware,  Sunset  originated  as 
a sport  from  Perle  des  Jardins,  which  is  so  generally  acknowledged  to 
be  one  of  tho  best  yellow  roBes  in  cultivation.  The  sport  differs  from 
the  parent  in  having  flowers  of  a rich  apricot  colour,  and  is  perhaps 
more  free  in  blooming,  as  we  certainly  obtain  more  llowers  from  a 
given  r. umber  of  plants  than  from  the  same  number  of  plants  of 
Perle  des  Jardins.  With  me  it  has  proved  one  of  tho  best  tea-soentod 
roses  wo  have  for  forcing,  quite  surpassing,  as  regards  freedom  of 
flowering,  both  Niphotos  and  W.  F.  Bennett,  which  also  are  favourites 
of  mine.  Tho  plants,  moreover,  commenco  to  flower  much  sooner 
uftor  they  are  started  in  heat.  Wo  havo  a house  devoted  to  tea  roses, 
and  from  the  plants  of  Sunset,  which  were  placed  in  it  late  in  tho 
autumn,  wo  havo  been  cutting  an  abundance  of  flowei'H  since  tho 
beginning  of  January,  and  from  the  appearance  of  the  plants  at  the 
present  time  there  will  not  bo  any  scarcity  for  some  time  yet'.  The 
colour  very  closely  approaches  that  of  Mdme.  Faloot,  and  the  flowers, 
it  may  bo  added,  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  both  when  in  the  bud  state 
and  fully  oxpuuded.  Practical  Rusarian. 
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A CATALOGUE  OF  JAPANESE  AND  HYBRID  JAPANESE 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

Introduced  from  Continental  Gardens  and  Nurseries. 
Compiled  by  0.  Harman  Paynk,  F.R.H.H. 

(Continued  from  page  119.) 

Gaillardia.  1883,  Do  Reydellet.  Horizontal  petals ; fine  dark  ebestnut-red 
tippod  gold,  reverse  goldon. 

Galatuke.  1881,  Do  Roydellet.  Long  twisted  petals  ; rosy  white. 

Ganymede.  1884,  De  Iteydellot.  Long  grey-liluc  petals,  tipped  white. 

Gazelle.  1885,  De  Iteydellot.  Coppery  wine-colour. 

Ueante  de  Valence.  1884,  De  Reydellet.  Dine  rose,  shaded  lilac;  tuhuluted 
petals. 

General  BruIue  de  l’Isi.e.  1885,  De  Reydellet.  White  and  bright  violtt. 
General  de  Lartigue.  1882,  Delaux.  Crimson  flame- coloured  red,  golden 
centre. 

General  Neohikr.  1885,  De  Reydellet.  No  description  given. 

George  Gordon.  See  L’Africaine. 

Germain  Lajus.  Bernard.  Violet  amaranlh. 

Gil  Blas.  1886,  De  Reydellet.  Straw-yellow  and  lilac  rose. 

Gloire  de  France.  1882,  Delaux.  (Syn.  La  Franco.)  Brown  crimson 
lightened  tlame-colour,  speckled  gold. 

Gloire  de  Cuire.  Boucharlat.  Rich  crimson. 

Gloire  de  Mazauque.  Boulangor.  Violet  rose,  shaded  white. 

Gloire  de  St.  Martin.  Delaux.  Rose,  flamed  and  dotted  white. 

Gloire  de  Toulouse.  Delaux.  Amaranth  dotted  w'hite  in  ccntio. 

Gloire  du  Var.  Huber.  Violet. 

Gloire  de  Valence.  1885,  De  Reydellet.  Lilac  rose. 

Gloire  Rayonnante.  1878,  Bernard.  (Syn.  Hedgehog  and  Porcupine.)  Long 
tubulated  petals  ; violet  rose. 

Gloire  Toulousaine.  1884,  Lacroix.  Rich  soft  rose,  slightly  shaded  silver. 
Gokio.  Delaux.  Soft  mauve,  shaded  white. 

Gordon.  1885,  De  Reydellet.  Violet  purple. 

Grandiflorum  superbum.  Delaux.  (Syn.  Mr.  Barnes.)  Yellow. 

Grand  Turc.  1880,  Lacroix.  Amaranth,  edged  white. 

Graziella.  1885,  Lacroix.  In  the  style  of  La  Frisure  ; rose  shaded  white. 

G.  Whig  ley.  1886,  Delaux.  Early  bloomer;  li'ac  soft  rose,  lightened  silvery 
white. 

Graziella.  1885,  De  Reydellet.  Carmine  violet,  lined  with  white, 

Guillaume  Delaux.  1879,  Delaux.  Orange-red,  reflecting  yellow. 

Hardy.  Delaux.  Brown-red,  shaded  yellow. 

Harmonie.  1885,  De  Reydellet.  Bright  ro  e,  shaded  white. 

Hebe.  1884,  De  Reydellet.  Tubulated  petals  ; lilac-rose,  tipped  white. 

HfiLiiNE.  Boucharlat.  Pure  white. 

IIelvetie.  1883,  Delaux.  (Syn.  Helvetia.)  Bright  amaranth,  silvery  and  golden 
ball. 

Hernani.  1886,  De  Reydellet.  Lilac-white,  centre  salmon  turning  to  white. 
IIehmine.  1886,  Rozain  Bouchailat.  Snow  white, 

Heri6son.  1883,  De  Reydellet.  Canary-yellow  centre,  passing  to  salmon. 

IIiver  Fleuiu.  Delaux.  Soft  violet  on  white  ground,  shaded  yellow. 
Hortensia  Robinet.  1884,  Delaux,  Velvety  fiery  crimson. 

Ile  J AroNAisE,  1882,  Delaux.  Bright  violet-rose,  silvery,  reverse  gold. 
Illustration.  1881,  Delaux.  Brick  red,  flamed  and  shaded  gold. 

Iris.  Delaux.  Dark' lilac,  flamed  violet. 

Isidore  Feral.  1882,  Delaux.  Soft  lilac-rose,  centre  golden. 

Ivanhoe.  1886,  De  Reydellet.  Silveiy  rose,  anemone  centre  of  canary  yellow', 
passing  to  creamy  white. 

Japonais.  Delaux.  Yellow  ground,  shaded  red. 

Jafon  Fleuri.  1882,  Delaux.  The  darkest  of  all,  slightly  striated  gold. 

Jean  Delaux.  Delaux.  Brick  red,  rich  and  distinct  colour. 

Jeanne  Delaux.  1882,  Delaux.  (Syn.  J.  Delaux  and  F.  A.  Davis).  Velvety 
dark  crimson,  centre  golden. 

Joseph  Rozain.  1883,  De  Reydellet.  Long  petals;  rich  wine-colour. 

Jonathan.  Delaux.  Violet  carmine  rose,  lined  with  white,  centre  pure  nankeen. 
Joseph  Durban.  Dr.  Audiguier.  Brown  red. 

Jonquille.  1884,  Delaux.  Jonquil  yellow'. 

Jules  Durban.  Marrouch.  Amaranth  violet. 

J upiter.  1885,  Delaux.  Outer  petals  bright  fiery  red,  shadtd  dark  crimson,  centre 
ones  violet,  reverse  shaded  gold. 

Katakana.  Delaux.  Fine  orange-red. 

Kirakana.  Delaux.  Golden  colour,  washed  bright  violet,  tipped  dark  yellow'. 
Kou-y-Flarg.  Pertuzes.  Amaranth  violet. 

L’ Adorable.  1885,  Delaux.  Fine  dark  canary-yellow',  shaded  violet  rose,  petals 
edged  dark  carmine. 

L’Africaine.  Delaux.  (Syn.  George  Gordon).  Bright  crimson  flame  colour, 
shaded  dark. 

L’Aube  Matinale.  1885,  Delaux.  Salmon  red,  shaded  gold. 

L’ Alsace.  1884,  De  Reydellet.  Medium  flow'er;  dark  violet  red,  tipped  purest 
snow  white. 

L’ Aigrette.  1886,  De  Reydellet.  Stiff  tubulated  petals ; colour  slaty  lilac. 

L Amie  du  Cceur.  Delaux.  Bright  rose,  lightened  white,  tipped  yellow. 

L Ami  Maurisot.  Marrouch.  Dull  red,  spotted  yellow'. 

L Ami  Boucharlat  aine.  1884,  Delaux.  Amaranth  violet. 
t > a 11  •J,AC.QUES-  Marrouch.  Bright  yellow,  striped  red. 

L Ami  Brefeil.  1885,  Pertuzes.  Bright  violet  carmine. 

L Automne.  1878,  Marrouch.  Dark  salmon. 

L Aurore.  1885,  De  Reydellet.  White,  shaded  light  violet. 

L Aureole.  1885,  De  Reydellet.  Centre  surrounded  by  dark  circle. 
j FEE-  1885,  De  Reydellet.  Butter-coloured  yellow. 

L Elegante.  1883,  De  Reydellet.  Creamy  white,  passing  to  lilac  rose. 

L Incomparable.  1879,  Delaux.  Yellow  ground,  flamed  and  speckled  crimson. 
L Ile  des  1 LAisms.  Delaux.  Striped  crimson,  and  tipped  yellow. 

L Incroyable.  1S84,  Delaux.  Pure  cerise,  yellow  tips. 

L Infante  d Espagne.  1851,  Bernet.  (Syn.  Soleil  Levant.)  Straw-yellow. 
LIntrouvable.  1885,  Delaux.  Velvety  purple,  amaranth,  white  centre. 

L (Jr  de  Irance.  1884,  Delaux.  Yellow  ground,  speckled  and  flamed  red. 

L Or  du  Rhin.  1883,  Delaux.  (Syn.  Golden  llbine.)  Twisted  petals  of  goldtn 
_ _ yellow,  flamed  and  shaded  bright  red,  spotted  dark  yellow. 

L Or  Vegetal.  Delaux.  Ochre-yellow,  slightly  reflecting  rose. 

La  Bienvenue.  1882,  Delaux.  (Syn.  J.  Hillier.)  Velvety  purple  amaranth, 
lightened  flame-colour,  white  reverse. 

La  Charmeuse.  1879,  Delaux.  Bright  pure  amaranth,  leghtened  flame-colour. 
La  Chinoise.  Delaux.  Dark  crimson,  tipped  gold. 

La  Fiancee.  Delaux.  Flesh-colour,  lightened  silvery  white. 


La  Fiuauuk.  Delaux.  (Syn,  Early  Rosy  Queen).  Light  rose,  curly  petals. 

La  Fiuicheuu.  1881,  Dtdaux.  L’ght  lilac,  white  reverse. 

La  France.  Marrouch.  Rohc  shaded  violet. 

La  France.  (See  Gloire  do  France.) 

La  France.  1885,  Delaux.  Carmine,  shaded  crimson,  centre  silvery  white. 

La  Goroone.  1885,  De  Reydellet.  Curly  petals  ; yellow  and  wine-colour. 

La  J oyklsu.  Delaux.  Silvery  white,  shaded  mauve  rose. 

La  Joyeusb.  1880,  Rozain  Boucharlet.  Salmon  roso,  reverse  of  centic  petals 
light  violet,  sulphur  centre. 

La  Rouge.  1881,  Delaux.  Mahogany  red  pasbing  to  light  lulmon. 

La  Puhete.  1880,  Lacroix.  Long  spreading  tubulated  petals;  white. 

La  PointillDe.  1885,  Do  Reydellet.  Violet,  dull  red  tipped  yellow. 

La  Pourpue.  1885,  De  Reydellet.  Fine  purple  violet. 

La  Nymphb  Delaux.  Light  lilac  rose. 

La  Nuit.  1879,  Lacroix.  Long  tubulated  pelnls ; very  daik  crimson  red,  golden 
reverse. 

La  Triomfhante.  1885,  De  Reydellet.  White,  slightly  tinted  rose. 

La  TrAviata.  1885,  Delaux.  Base  of  petals  tubulated  ; silvery  while,  open  at 
tips,  carmine,  violet  shaded  amaranth,  dotted  pure  white. 

Le  Camelia.  1884,  De  Reydellet.  Dark  eheslnut-salmon ; tubulated  petals. 

Lb  Camoens.  1886,  De  Reydellet.  Soft  rose  passing  into  creamy  white,  spiral 
centre  slightly  salmon. 

Le  Chevrefeuille.  1886,  De  Reydellet.  Long,  semi-tubulated  petals  ; honey- 
suckle colour. 

Le  Chinois.  1882,  Delaux.  (Syn.  Chinaman.)  Purple  violet,  silvery  reverse. 
Le  Cid.  1886,  De  Reydellet.  Bright  red,  reverse  golden,  very  bright  golden 
centre. 

Le  Gracieux.  1886,  Lacroix.  Outer  potals  rose,  centre  salmon  passing  to  flesh- 
coloured  white. 

Le  Lilliput.  Delaux.  Dark  red,  flamed  brown  red  ; lacinated  petals. 

Le  Negre.  Delaux.  Velvety  dark  crimson  and  flame-colour  golden  centre. 

Le  Niger.  1884,  De  Reydellet.  Dark,  elated-coloured  red,  white  reverse. 

Le  Petit  Gaerens.  Marrouch.  Light  rose,  centre  cream. 

Le  Spectre  Toulousain.  Delaux.  Crimson  red. 

Le  Surprenant.  1884,  Delaux.  Rich  velvety  brown  crimson,  slriped  and  tips 
of  petals  pure  gold,  dark  yellow  centre. 

Le  Tintoret.  1885,  De  Reydellet.  Bluish  violet ; tabulated  petals. 

Le  Trouvere.  Delaux.  Dark  lilac  iosp,  flamed  with  w'hite. 

Laciniatum  Roseum.  1885,  Delaux.  Soft  violet  rose,  golden  centre. 

Lady  Avenel.  1886,  De  Reydellet.  Straw  yellow,  tipped  dark  rose. 

Lauy  Matheson.  1886,  Delaux.  Dull  rosy  white,  soft  cream  centre. 

Lakme.  1885,  Delaux.  Salmon  gold,  reverse  old  gold. 

Lamartine.  1886,  De  Reydellet.  White  slightly  rosy,  centre  greeny  tint. 
Laurence.  1881,  Delaux.  Soft  rose  lightened  white,  streaked  rose,  centre 
gold. 

Lilaceum  iioseum,  Delaux,  Rose,  streaked  with  white. 

Lorraine.  1884,  De  Reydellet.  Long  petals  of  a bronzy  yellow,  centre 
darker. 

Louis  Barthere.  1881,  Delaux.  I.ight  amaranth,  while  reverse. 

Louise  Delaux.  Delaux.  Solt  rosy  white. 

Louise  de  Reydellet.  1882,  De  Reydellet.  Flat  petals;  fine  amaranth  red, 
tipped  g Id  in  centre. 

Luteum  perfecium.  Delaux.  Dark  yellow  ground,  shaded  red. 

Luteum  plenum.  Delaux.  Dark  yellow,  flamed  red. 

Luteum  striatum.  Delaux,  1880?  Yellow  ground,  striated  lnowny  red. 

Lucien  Chaure.  1885,  De  Reydellet.  Streaked  violet  and  white. 

Macmahon.  Delaux.  Carmine  rose,  shaded  white,  nankin  centre, 

Mandarin.  1885,  Delaux.  Early  bloomer ; cream,  shaded  rose. 

Mdme.  Auguste  Tezier.  (See  Mons.  Auguste  Tezier.) 

Mdme.  Berthieii.  1881,  Delaux.  Lilac  shaded  white. 

Mdme.  Bertjer  Rendatler.  Delaux.  (Syn.  Curiosity.)  Clear  yellow  ground, 
flamed  brown  red. 

Mdme.  Boucharlat  Aine.  1881,  Delaux.  Velvety  slate-coloured  amaranth. 
Mdme.  Boucharlat  Aine.  1880,  Lacroix.  Dark  apricot  red,  silvery  white  re- 
verse. 

Mdme.  lBoucharlat.  1882,  De  Reydellet.  Light  chestnut-red,  passing  to  purple, 
golden  yellow',  white  reverse. 

Mdme.  Cannell.  1885,  Delaux.  Sdvery  w'hite,  speckled  and  flamed  soft  rose. 
Mdme.  Chretien.  1886,  De  Reydellet.  Lilac  rose,  silvery  w'hite  reverse. 

Mdme.  Clemence  Audiguier.  1879,  Marrouch.  Fine  deep  mauve. 

Mdme.  de  Bellegarde.  1886,  Rozain  Boucharlat.  Sulphur  white,  canary- 
yellow  centre. 

Mdme.  Delaux.  Delaux.  Pure  yellow. 

Mdme.  De  Reydellet.  1882,  De  Reydellet.  Long  twisted  petals  ; fine  bright 
rose. 

Mdme.  Deveille.  1883,  Delaux.  White  ground,  creamy  centre,  striped  violet - 
roie. 

Mdme.  de  Sevin,  1884,  Delaux.  Lilac  amaranth  rose,  white  centre. 

Mdme.  Dupuy.  Pertuzes.  Bright  rose. 

Mdme.  DApuntis.  Pertuzes.  Pure  white  slriped  and  suffused  light  carmine. 
Mdme.  Emile  Dufour.  1878,  Marrouch.  Violet  amaranth. 

Mdme.  Esbrayat.  1886,  Rozain  Boucharlat.  Silvery  rose  white,  ligules  carmine 
rose,  centre  sulphur. 

Mdme.  Fran<?onette  Dufour.  Marrouch.  Violet  rose,  speckled  pure  white. 
Mdme.  IIoste.  1886,  De  Reydellet.  Fawn  yellow,  passing  to  orange. 

Mdme.  Hoste.  1886,  Delaux.  Early  bloomer;  lilac  rose  on  salmon  ground, 
dark  cream  centre,  edged  dark  carmine. 

Mdme.  John  Laino.  1885,  Delaux,  Petals  very  wide;  delicate  roie  tipped 
silvery  w'hite. 

Mdme.  Lemoine.  Delaux.  Dark  rose  shaded  white. 

Mdme.  la  Marquise  de  Mun.  1886,  Delaux.  Silvery  white  and  soft  rose. 

Mdme.  Lajeunie.  Marrouch.  White  tinted  rose. 

Mdme.  Marie  Clos.  1886,  Delaux.  Golden  rosy  ground,  golden  centre. 

Mdme.  Paul  Depuntis.  Marrouch.  Light  rose. 

Mdme.  Roux.  1879,  Lacroix.  Fine  amaranth  red,  reverse  violet  white. 

Mdme.  Rozain.  1886,  De  Reydellet.  Salmon  gold. 

Mdme.  Sabatie.  Delaux.  Rust-red  flamed  yellow. 

Mdme.  Seux.  1883,  De  Reydellet.  Tubulated  petals;  peach  ro3e,  lightened  white. 
Mdme.  Urgel.  1884,  Delaux.  Rose,  new  colour. 

Mdlle.  Anna  Delaux.  Delaux.  Milk  white,  flamed  rose. 

Mdlle.  Antoinette  Brunel.  1884,  Delaux.  Tubulated  petals,  silvery  white 
and  rose. 

Mdlle.  Augustine  Gautheut.  1883,  Delaux.  (Syu.  Augustine.)  Broad- 
goffered  petals  ; rose  and  silvery  white. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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CONGRESS  PEARS. 

Bcllisime  d'Hivcr. 

This  liandsome  pear  had  a respectable  place  in  the  congress,  and  was 
conspicuous  in  the  special  exhibition  of  culinary  pears  that  was  formed 
from  the  Chiswick  collection  at  a later  date.  Its  name  implies  that  it 
is  a beautiful  pear,  and  our  figure  presents  its  exact  form  and  propor- 
tions, but  does  not  suggest  the  dimensions  it  occasionally  attains.  It 
is  an  old  variety,  No.  103  of  Duhamel,  under  the  name  by  which  it  now 
appears,  but  in  Bon.  Jaid.,  1827,  page  306,  it  is  Tilton  de  Venus.  It  is 
also  variously  catalogued  as  Belle  de  Noisette,  Vermilion  d’Espagne, 
and  De  Bure.  In  Hogg’s  “Fruit  Manual  ” it  is  described  as  “ one  of 
the  best  culinary  pears  with  whioh  I am  acquainted,  and  quite  free  from 
that  disagreeable  grittiness  which  is  peouliar  to  baking  pears 
generally.”  The  tree  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  garden,  whether  as  a 
standard  on  the  pear  or  a dwarf  on  the  quince.  It  requires  no  pruning 
or  peculiar  management  to  form  a handsome  pyramid,  for  its  natural 
growth  is  orderly  and  beautiful,  and  whether  in  bloom  or  fruit  a free- 
growing  tree  is  a noble  object. 

The  form  of  the  fruit  is  turbinate,  the  eye  large  and  set  in  a round 
basin  ; the  skin  is  yellow  on  the  shaded  side,  warming  to  a rich  red  or 
vermilion  on  the  sunny  side,  with  a plentiful  sprinkling  of  brown  dots. 


PRUNING  ROSES. 

By  J.  C.  Clause. 

We  have  not  had  for  several  years  past  so  little  temptation  to  com- 
mence pruning  roses  as  there  is  at  the  present  time.  Owing  to  the 
continued  low  temperature  throughout  the  winter,  the  plants  do  not 
show  any  disposition  to  make  new  growth.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the 
trees  are  as  much  at  rest  at  the  end  of  the  third  week  in  February  as 
they  were  at  the  end  of  the  year,  which  is  a very  encouraging  sign. 
Sometimes  in  mild  winters  they  appear  to  be  making  theic  summer 
growth  at  the  end  of  February,  and  then  the  inexperienced  culti- 
vators are  tempted  to  prune  them,  and  when  they  do  so  a spell  of  cold 
weather  sets  in  late  in  the  spring,  and  the  plants  suffer  in  consequence. 
Not,  indeed,  until  some  such  untoward  occurrence  are  they  able  to 
measure  the  extent  of  their  indiscretion. 

But,  as  it  has  just  been  remarked,  there  is  no  temptation  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  roses  to  commence  pruning  very  eai’ly  this  year ; and  even 
should  a sudden  rise  in  the  temperature  take  place,  so  as  to  start  the 
plants  into  growth,  the  proper  time  to  prune  is  so  near  at  hand  that  it 
will  not  require  a very  great  effort  on  the  part  of  the  anxious  ones  to 
wait.  Not  under  any  circumstances  should  out-door  roses  growing  in 
beds  or  borders  be  pruned  before  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  March,  and 


CULINARY  PEAR,  Bellisime  d’lliver. 


Its  season  is  from  the  time  of  gathering  until  the  month  of  May.  At 
the  present  time  it  is  in  perfection,  and  makes  a delicious  compote. 


WINTER  CIIERRY. 

Physalis  Alhikengi. 

For  a common  plant  to  be  unknown  is  of  course  impossible  ; but  wo 
would  say  the  impossible  thing  of  the  winter  cherry  were  that  possible, 
for  it  is  much  less  known  than  it  deserves  to  be.  Although  old,  and 
in  some  degree  common,  it  is  only  in  well-furnished  gardens  that  we 
meet  with  it,  whereas  it  is  so  striking  in  its  characters  that  it  may  be 
declared  universally  useful.  The  winter  cherry  is  a member  of  tho 
solanaccous  order,  and  a relative  of  tho  tomato,  egg-plant,  and  Oapo 
gooseberry.  The  seeds  may  bo  sown  in  the  open  bordor  late  in  tho 
spring  with  a reasonable  prospect  of  success  ; but  wo  have  usually  sown 
it  with  the  tender  annuals  under  glass,  in  order  to  put  out  strong 
plants  from  pots  at  the  usual  time  of  bedding  out.  A few  may  with 
advantage  be  grown  on  in  pots  for  the  conservatory,  for  tho  flowers 
are  delicately  beautiful,  and  tho  fruits  bravely  beautiful.  Those  last 
in  autumn  acquire  first  a rich  tono  of  orange,  which  subsequently 
deepens  into  fiery  red,  and  the  colour  is  at  its  host  at  tho  very  time  it 
is  wanted,  in  the  later  days  of  autumn,  when  dulnoss  is  creeping  over 
tho  garden.  Ttie  so-called  cherry  is  a kind  of  bladder,  in  tho  centre 
of  which  the  true  fruit  may  be  found.  It  is  a favourite  subject  with 
artists  who  prepare  skeleton  plants. 


then  only  in  tho  case  of  the  warmer  districts  of  England.  In  tho  mid- 
land and  northern  counties  the  last  week  in  March  is  soon  enough,  and 
in  the  case  of  newly-planted  roses  the  middlo  of  April  is  the  proper 
time  for  shortening  tho  growth.  These  remarks,  it  should  be  under- 
stood, apply  to  the  hybrid  perpetual  and  other  hardy  roses,  rea- 
scentod  roses  should  not  be  pruned  until  tho  middle  of  April.  How 
should  roses  bo  pruned?  is  a question  often  asked  by  correspondents  ; 
but  unless  it  is  stated  at  the  samo  time  in  what  form  tho  trees  aro 
grown  and  tho  purpose  for  which  the  flowers  aro  wauted,  definite  replies 
cannot  be  given  without  dealing  with  tho  whole  subjoct  of  pruning. 
I therefore  think  it  dosirablo  to  treat  the  subjoct  at  somo  length,  and 
will  refer  first  to  the  pruning  of  roses  to  secure  exhibition  flowers. 

Whether  tho  troos  are  grown  as  standards  or  dwarfs,  close  pruning 
is  necessary,  but  duo  attention  must  bo  given  to  tho  character  of  each 
individual  plant.  Those  of  weak  growth  should  have  thoir  shoots  cut 
back  to  within  two  buds  of  tho  old  wood  and  tho  strong  growois  to 
three  or  four  buds.  Duo  regard  must  also  be  paid  to  the  number  of 
shoots  to  bo  loft,  remembering  always  that  it  is  quality  in  tho  flowei  j 
and  not  quantity  that  is  wanted.  How  many  brandies  any  plant  is 
capable  of  carrying  must  depend  entirely  on  its  strength.  ^ Such 
naturally  vigorous  growers  as  Alfred  Oulomb,  Annie  Wood,  (Jamille 
Bernnrdin,  Duko  of  Took,  Mons.  Bonoenuo,  Ulrich  Brunner, 
Anna  Aloxoill',  Captain  Christie,  Mdlle.  Marie  Finger,  Ea 
Franco,  Duchesso  do  Valombrosa,  Baroness  Rothschild,  util 
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Countess  of  Oxford  may  bo  allowed  moro  branches  than  such 
weakly  growers  as  Mario  Baumann,  Marguerite  do  St.  Amand, 
and  Xavier  Olibo.  It  is  most  important  for  tho  exhibitor  of  roses  not 
to  spare  tho  tree  when  ho  is  pruning  tho  varieties  with  weakly  consti- 
tutions, because  they  are  indispensable  to  him  when  making  his  selec- 
tion of  dowers.  Although  thoy  aro  not  vigorous  in  growth,  they 
produoe  tho  best  formed  and  most  highly  coloured  flowors,  and  without 
them  ho  will  find  that  his  stands  aro  deficient  in  those  points  which  go 
so  far  to  influence  tho  opinion  of  tho  judges.  When  pruning  standards, 
some  regard  should  be  had  for  the  form  of  the  head.  It  is  quite 
necessary  to  thin  out  tho  weak  growth  from  the  contro,  but  tho  outer 
branches  oan  be  dealt  with  in  such  a way  that  the  head  will  bo  sym- 


shoots  to  three  or  four,  as  it  will  not  only  provent  overcrowding  of  tho 
young  shoots,  but  those  left  will  have  the  benefit  of  all  the  strength 
from  tho  roots,  and  therefore  finer  flowers  may  bo  expected. 

Tho  pruning  of  roses  for  garden  decoration  should  be  conducted  on 
quite  different  lines,  as  no  experienced  rosarian  doubts  that  severe 
pruning  shortons  tho  life  of  his  trees.  This  being  so,  and  as  a large 
number  of  roses  are  more  valued  than  a few  of  high  quality,  it  is 
necessary  to  prune  in  such  a manner  as  to  secure  the  greatest  number 
of  flowers.  But  I am  bound  to  say  that  some  writers  on  this  subject  do 
not  give  moderate  pruning  the  credit  it  deserves  for  producing  large  and 
perfectly-formed  flowers.  There  are  some  varieties  which  are  naturally 
weak  under  hard  cutting  back,  but  when  less  severely  pruned  they 
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metrical  in  shape.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  most  central  branches 
have  plenty  of  room,  for  they  are  the  most  likely  to  produce  the 
largest  and  the  most  perfect  blooms.  The  pruning  of  dwarf  plants  is 
easier  understood,  and  the  younger  they  are  the  more  simple  is  the 
manner  of  pruning.  It  is,  in  fact,  only  necessary  to  first  cut  out  the 
weak  growth,  if  there  should  be  any  springing  up  from  the  crown  of 
the  plant,  and  then  to  cut  back  the  remaining  branches  to  within  three 
buds  of  the  old  wood.  Trees  of  this  form  that  are  several  years 
old  sometimes  become  overcrowded  with  old  stems  after  being  cut  back 
several  times,  and  when  they  are  all  allowed  to  remain  the  cultivator 
obtains  a gieater  number  of  shoots  from  the  base  than  is  desirable,  as 
they  only  crowd  each  other,  and  a weak  growth  is  the  result. 

It  will  be  much  better  to  reduce  the  number  of  the  old  cut-back 


gain  a degree  of  vigour  they  never  attain  under  more  restrictive 
management,  consequently  they  produce  flowers  very  little  inferior  to 
those  which  have  their  branches  pruned  more  severely,  but  one  requires 
to  possess  some  knowledge  of  the  characteristics  of  individual  sorts  so 
as  to  deal  with  them  according  to  their  growth  before  they  can  deal 
with  a great  number  of  varieties  on  different  lines.  It  is  a subject 
that  may  well  occupy  the  attention  of  those  who  feel  more  than  an 
ordinary  degree  of  interest  in  rose  growing,  for  a little  observation 
will  soon  make  them  familiar  with  the  different  styles  of  growth. 

To  assist  those  who  are  desirous  of  information  on  the  subject  of 
pruning  garden  roses,  I may  say  that  all  long  straggling  shoots  must 
be  cut  back  so  as  to  bring  them  down  to  the  same  level  as  the  majority 
of  the  branches.  In  no  ca9e,  however,  should  these  strong  growths  be 
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cut  clean  away,  aa  they  are  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  aDd 
exhausted  wood,  and  he  who  prunes  wisely  will  leave  the  young  growth 
and  cut  away  the  old.  It  is  only  by  such  means  that  the  plant  can 
retain  its  vigour  and  live  to  a good  old  age.  But  even  in  the  removal 
of  the  old  wood  some  amount  of  discrimination  is  necessary,  for  unless 
it  is  unduly  crowded,  only  the  weak  and  misplaced  growth  should  be 
cut  out. 

As  in  this  case  the  pruner  aims  at  securing  the  greatest  number  of 
flowers,  the  plants  must  be  encouraged  to  develop  the  side  branches,  so 
that  in  time  they  may  form  a large  bush  as  broad  as  it  is  high.  To  do 
this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  trees  must  not  be  pruned  for  the  sake  of 
reducing  their  size.  All  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  do  is  to  cut  off  the 
tops  of  the  old  shoots  which  have  flowered,  and  to  cut  out  others  that  are 
unduly  crowded. 

By  pruning  on  these  lines  for  several  years  the  cultivator  will  obtain 
large  bushes  capable  of  producing  a much  greater  number  of  flowers 
than  can  be  obtained  by  close  pruning. 


ALLOTMENTS  AND  SMALL  HOLDINGS  BILL. 

This  is  a private  Bill,  prepared  and  backed  by  Mr.  Jesse  Collings,  Mr.  Bart, 
Mr.  Broadhurst,  Mr.  Arch,  and  several  others.  It  does  not  aim  at  the 
creation  of  new  County  Boards.  It  takes  the  existing  forms  of  local  govern- 
ment as  it  finds  them,  and  confers  fresh  powers  alike  on  urban  and  rural 
authorities.  Its  main  purpose  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  its  heading.  It  is 
a Bill  to  facilitate  the  creation  of  allotments  and  small  holdings  of  land.  This, 
and  something  more  than  this,  it  seeks  to  do  in  the  following  way.  Its  first 
enactment  is  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  local  authority  to  sell  to  any  one 
person  a small  holding  not  less  than  one  acre  and  not  more  than  forty  acres  in 
extent.  One-fourth  of  the  purchase-money  is  to  be  paid  down  at  once,  and,  as 
the  Bill  stands,  no  more  than  one-fourth  is  to  be  paid  at  any  time  ; so  that 
three-fourths  are  always  to  remain  unpaid.  This  unpaid  balance  is  to  carry 
interest  at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent,  above  the  rate  at  which  the  local  authority 
has  obtained  advances  from  the  Treasury,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  this 
higher  interest  is  to  count  in  satisfaction  of  the  unpaid  balance.  No  term 
is  fixed  at  which  the  payment  of  interest  is  to  cease.  This  is  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  provisions  made  about  the  repayment  of  improvement  loans,  which 
the  local  authority  is  next  empowered  to  make.  In  the  case  of  these,  the 
terms  are  to  be  so  arranged  that  within  a period  of  thirty-five  years  at  most 
the  debt  is  to  be  paid  off.  That  no  such  arrangement  is  to  be  made  about  the 
purchase-money  of  the  land  may  possibly  be  due  to  carelessness  in  the  draftiug 
of  the  Bill.  If  the  omission  is  intentional,  the  result  will  be  that  at  no  time 
will  the  holding  be  free  from  debt.  The  unpaid  three-fourths  of  the  purchase 
money,  together  with  the  interest,  will  survive  as  a perpetual  charge,  which 
the  holder,  however  willing  and  capable,  will  never  be  permitted  to  clear 
away.  In  one  respect  the  holder  will  be  more  favoured  than  any  other 
private  purchaser.  His  title  will  be  absolute.  If  the  local  authority  has  sold 
him  land  with  which  it  had  no  right  to  deal,  the  dispossessed  lawful  owner 
will  have  his  remedy  in  damages  against  the  authority,  but  he  will  not  recover 
his  land,  nor  will  the  holder  be  disturbed  in  any  way,  in  possession  or  in 
pocket.  In  dealing  with  jhis  land  he  is  not  suffered  to  divide  his  holding. 
Whether  by  sale  or  by  devise,  it  must  pass  in  its  entirety  to  some  one  person. 
The  rule  is  absolute  thus  far,  but  it  is  softened  in  its  operation  by  clauses  pro- 
viding that  in  certain  specified  cases  the  land  is  to  be  treated  as  personalty. 
If,  for  example,  the  holder  dies  intestate,  or  if  he  makes  a will  subdividing  his 
land,  the  land  is  to  be  sold,  and  the  price  to  be  shared  among  those  who  would 
have  been  entitled  to  it  if  it  had  been  left  in  the  form  of  money.  The  title  to 
the  land  and  the  charges  to  which  it  is  subject  are  to  be  shown  on  a register, 
the  contents  of  which,  apart  from  fraud,  are  to  be  final  and  conclusive 
evidence. 

In  addition  to  this  power  of  selling,  or  part  selling,  the  local  authority  may 
let  land  on  certain  specified  conditions.  No  allotment  let  under  the  Bill  is  to 
exceed  one  acre  of  arable  land  or  three  acres  of  pasture — a restriction  of  little 
meaning,  in  view  of  the  subsequent  words  which  permit  the  local  authority  to 
let  more  than  one  allotment  to  the  same  person.  Land  may  also  be  let  to  a 
number  of  persons  working  on  a co-operative  system,  but  this  is  not  to  be 
done  unless  the  system  is  approved  by  the  local  authority.  In  other  words 
the  local  authority  is  expressly  restrained  from  doing  what  it  does  not  approve. 
The  Bill  is  permissive.  It  lays  no  compulsion  on  the  local  authority  to  let 
land  on  a co-operative  or  any  other  system  ; so  that  it  seems  a superfluous 
caution  to  insist  that  it  shall  approve  its  own  voluntary  acts.  The  local 
authority  has  further  powers  to  create  public  pastures,  and  to  allow  animals  to 
graze  upon  them  on  such  terms  as  the  Local  Government  Board  shall  sanction. 
It  may  also  at  its  own  discretion  spend  money  in  laying  out  and  improving 
its  lauds.  It  may  drain,  irrigate,  reclaim,  fenco,  and  plant  them ; it  may 
furnish  them  with  roads  ; it  may  erect  cottages  and  farmhouses  and  other 
buildings  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  it  may  take  gardens  and  village  greens 
and  other  open  spaces  for  the  free  use  of  the  public,  or  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  district,  and  may  reconstruct,  enlarge,  and  improve  any  of  these  works. 
These  are  enormous  powers,  but  they  are  very  far  from  exhausting  the 
liborality  of  the  authors  of  the  Bill.  We  have  yet  to  seo  how  the  local 
authority  is  to  gain  possession  of  the  land  it  is  to  parcel  out,  and 
how  it  is  to  raise  tho  money  which  the  exercise  of  its  functions  will  demand. 
Ample  provision  has  been  made  for  both  points.  It  may  purchase  or  take  on 
lease  any  lands  with  or  without  its  own  district.  The  price  it  is  to  pay  is  to 
bo  fixed  by  the  County  Court  Judge,  and  it  is  to  bo  what  tho  Judge 
thinks  a fair  and  reasonable  prico  as  between  a willing  vendor 
and  a willing  purchaser.  In  selecting  lands  for  compulsory  purchase, 
tho  local  authority  is  instructed  to  have  regard  to  tho  amenity  and  conveni- 
ence of  other  property  belonging  to  the  sumo  owner,  and  aa  far  as  practicable 
it  is  not  to  take  too  much  from  any  one  person  or  to  cut  shoes  out  of  parks  or 
privato  ground.  Tho  application  of  thoso  rules  is  left  to  the  loeal  authority. 

The  needful  funds  for  all  tho  abovo  purposes  aro  to  be  raised  by  advances 
from  tho  Treasury  or  directly  from  the  local  rates.  The  advances  it  is  loft  to 
tho  Treasury  to  make  or  to  refuse  to  make.  Tho  rates  may  bo  drawn  upon  at 
discretion.  Tho  urban  local  authority  is  to  have  its  expenses  mot  out  of  a 
special  district  rate.  It  is  not  stated  on  what  property  or  in  what  proportions 
this  special  rate  is  to  be  charged.  Presumably,  it  is  subject  to  tho  same  rules 
an  tho  general  district  rato,  and  if  so,  tho  fact  ought  to  bo  mndo  clear.  The 
matter  is  important,  since  an  urban  rate  and  a rural  rato  are,  under  tho  Publio 
Health  Act  of  1875,  rat  ed  very  differently.  ' Land  is  charged  for  tho  urban 


rate  at  one-fourth  part  of  its  yearly  value.  Houses  are  charged  in  full.  For 
the  rural  rate  land  and  houses  are  charged  substantially  the  same.  Whether 
this  distinction  is  to  be  maintained  under  the  Allotments  Bill  ought  to  be 
distinctly  shown.  The  presumption  is  in  favour  of  its  maintenance,  but  we 
can  find  no  words  which  are  certain  and  conclusive  cither  way.— Tinvs. 


Calls  at  Humtits. 


MESSRS.  E.  G.  HENDERSON  AND  SON’S,  MAIDA  YALE,  W. 

In  such  a large  and  admirably-managed  nursery  as  that  of  Messrs.  E.  G. 
Henderson  and  Son,  at  Maida  Vale,  there  is  at  all  times  plenty  to  interest 
visitors,  but  probably  at  no  season  of  the  year  is  a walk  through  the  large 
number  of  well-stocked  plant  houses  attended  with  greater  pleasure  than  the 
present.  The  principal  features  just  now  are,  perhaps,  those  formed  by  the 
orchids,  the  camellias,  the  double  primulaB,  and  the  greenhouse  rhodo- 
dendrons, to  all  of  which  the  firm  have  devoted  special  attention  for  many 
years  past. 

The  magnificent  winter  garden  through  which  the  nurseryjis  entered  from 
Maida  Vale  is  particularly  attractive,  for  it  is  gay  with  bulbs  and  other  forced 
flowers,  and  the  bold,  judiciously-disposed  masses  of  palms  and  other  orna- 
mental-leaved plants  give  the  structure  a tropical-like  aspect.  To  render  this 
structure  even  more  interesting,  a pool  has  been  provided  on  the  eastern  side 
for  the  cultivation  of  aquatics  and  other  plants  requiring  an  abundance  of 
moisture  at  the  roots,  and  this  is  already  well  furnished,  and  has  a highly 
attractive  appearance.  The  fernery  on  the  north  side  of  the  house  has  been 
rearranged  with  manifest  advantage.  Contiguous  to  the  winter  garden  is  a 
stove  devoted  chiefly  to  plants  of  recent  introduction.  Amongst  many 
subjects  deserving  of  mention  is  Philodendron  macrophyllum,  one  of  the  most 
distinct  and  attractive  of  the  scandent  arads.  This  species,  which  has  large, 
deeply-cut  bright  green  leaves,  is  especially  adapted  for  trailing  over 
rockwork  or  covering  walls  in  the  stove,  as  the  roots  readily  attach  themselves 
to  wood  or  stone,  and  hold  the  plant  securely  in  its  place.  The  examples  here 
are  supported  by  strips  of  deal  inserted  in  the  pots,  and  to  these  the  wiry 
roots  have  attached  themselves  in  the  most  tenacious  manner.  Nearly  allied 
to  the  philodendron,  but  of  a quite  distinct  character,  is  Alocasia  Sanderiana, 
which  differs  greatly  from  the  other  species  in  cultivation.  Sphserostema 
marmorata  is  very  similar  in  character  to  Cissus  discolor,  but  is  more  robust 
in  growth,  and  has  larger  leaves.  Like  the  cissus,  it  is  of  much  value  for 
clothing  the  roof  of  the  plant  stove,  and  trained  to  a trellis  it  forms  a very 
handsome  specimen.  Heliconia  triumphans  is  a small  growing  and  attractive 
species,  the  leaves  marked  with  alternate  bands  of  light  and  dark  green  ; and 
Dieffenbaehia  Cossi  may  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  small  growmg 
forms.  The  finest  of  all  the  dieffenbachias  is,  however,  D.  imperials,  which 
has  immense  leaves  that  may  be  likened  to  those  of  a musa,  and  are  freely 
blotched  with  creamy  white  on  a dark  green  ground. 

Palms  form  an  important  part  of  the  general  collection,  and  include  all  the 
most  beautiful  kinds,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  stock  consists  of  the  Kentias, 
which  now  enjoy  the  high  degree  of  popularity  they  so  well  deserve,  both  for 
conservatory  and  room  decoration.  The  Kentias  most  largely  grown  are  K. 
Australis,  K.  Fosteriana,  and  K.  Balmoreana.  As  indicated  by  the  large 
numbers  grown,  the  exquisitely  beautiful  Cocos  Weddelliana  is  not  less  highly 
esteemed  than  the  Kentias,  and  the  equally  elegant  Geonoma  gracilis  has  come 
well  to  the  front,  and  is  rapidly  making  its  way  into  general  cultivation. 
Phoenix  rupicola,  introduced  a few  years  since,  must  also  be  mentioned,  for  it 
is  one  of  the  most  graceful  of  the  warm  conservatory  palms,  and  the  best  of 
the  several  members  of  the  genus  that  have  a place  in  collections.  Caladiums 
are  also  grown  in  immense  numbers,  and  the  collection,  which  is  thoroughly 
comprehensive,  is  particularly  rich  in  varieties  with  golden  leafage.  In 
addition  to  Golden  Queen,  Duchess  of  Teck,  and  other  well-known  kinds, 
there  is  an  exceptionally  fine  variety  under  the  designation  of  L Aurore.  TUb 
has  large  stout  leaves  of  a bright  golden  yellow  with  brilliant  red  centre. 
Duchesse  de  Martment  is  a very  distinct  form,  the  leaves  being  pure  white 
with  very  narrow  green  margin.  Reference  must  also  be  made  to  Begonia 
manicata  maculata,  a very  ornamental  variety,  of  which  the  leaves  are  blotched 
bright  yellow  in  much  the  same  manner  as  those  of  Farfugium  grande. 

The  several  houses  devoted  to  orchids  present  a very  attractive  appearance, 
more  particularly  those  devoted  to  odontoglossums  and  masdovallias.  Amongst 
other  kinds  in  flower  were  Ccclogyne  cristata,  which  is  now  in  perfection  ; 
1 Odontoglossum  Alexandra,  in  great  variety;  0.  l’escatorei,  O.  luteo- 
purpureum,  O.  gloriosum,  O.  tripudiaus,  Oncidium  cucullatum,  MasJevalha 
I iguea,  M.  coccinea,  M.  Lindcni,  aud  Cypripodium  Uendersoni,  a form  closely 
allied  to  C.  barbatum,  aud  of  great  beauty.  The  rhododondrons  and  double 
primulas  are  also  flowering  freely,  and  will  not  fail  to  interest  those  who  pay 
! special  attention  to  suoh  things.  Amongst  the  rhododendrons  in  bloom  were 
several  seedlings,  which  aro  remarkable  alike  for  their  distinctness  and  beauty. 


jlcfo  Pants,  jflcfom,  mtlr  Jfcuits. 

CYrRiPETHUM  gkrmin yanum  ( Gardeners’  Chronicle,  188G,  200).— An  off- 
spring  of  C.  villosum  and  C.  hirsutissimum  ; tho  flowers  like  the  last  named. 

Apiantum  ELBOANS  (lb.) — A beautiful  maiden-hair  fern  of  growth  taler 
than  A.  cuneaium.  It  is  suspectod  to  bo  a hybrid  of  A.  colpodts. 

Goniophlebium  candiokfs  (/&.,  234).— Au  elegant  dwarf  fern  from  tl.o 
island  of  Formosa.  , . , , , 

Lym.iA  hlkuans  — Note  on  a variety  with  rich  purple  colouring. 

Barkeria  fxkcians  NOBiuoit  (/&.). — Flowers  very  large,  and  with  Hack 
purple  spot  on  tho  lip.  _ 

Burtonia  scabra,  B.  villosa  (Garden,  531). — Handsome  papilionaceous 
shrubs,  natives  of  Australia  ; flowors  brilliunt  purplish  rose. 

Joiinhonia  i.urm.iNA  (Ih.). — A rush-liko  liliaceous  plant,  tho  liiflnr.  scmiim 
reminding  one  more  of  a rliodautho  than  a lily.  (Tho  letter  “ ll  should  ho 
maiked  out  of  the  plate  as  a printer’s  orror.) 

Salpiqlohbis  8INUATA  (J6.,  532). — KfTeotivo  figures  of  garden  vanotiop. 


ANY  DOCTOR  WILL  TULL  YOU  " Micro  In  no  bettor  CourIi  Modiolus  tlinii  Matins  < 
Loxchkoh.  ..One  gives  relief ; If  .you  miller  from  .country 


and  they  will  not  Injure  yonr  hrultli  ; they  contain  (,n]y  1 1"'  1 
secretly  and  ikllfully  combined,  Hold  cvi  17 whore  In  1 'id.  tnin. 
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A LADY’S  JOURNEY  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 

Forty  Thousand  Miles  Over  L ind  and  Witter ; the  Journal  of  a Tour  Through 
Hie  British  Umpire  ami  America.  By  Mils.  Howard  Vincent.  In  two 

Volumes.  (Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  It  is  well  that  ladies  writo  hooks  when  they 
havo  accomplished  thiugs  worthy  to  ho  reoordod  ; for  thoy  viow  the  world 
through  other  oycs  than  mon,  and  their  roports  on  the  aspects  of  things  often, 
hy  their  inner  or  less  ovident  relationship,  differ  in  many  points  from  tho  best 
that  masculine  writors  can  acaomplish.  Wo  shall  not  mako  comparisons  of  morit ; 
it  is  enough  to  know  that|men  do  most  of  the  travelling  and  book-making  ; and, 
wo  repeat,  it  is  woll  that  we  should  havo  tho  world  or  some  parts  of  it  displayed 
to  us  with  tho  aid  of  fominino  pens  and  penoils,  and  for  one  reason,  therefore, 
wo  aro  most  glad  to  receive  Mrs.  Howard  Vincent's  book.  Rut  we  havo  a still 
hotter  reason  for  rejoicing  ; and  it  is  that  this  book  is  one  of  tho  best  of  its  kind, 
and  will  hold  tho  reader  from  first  to  last  hy  a spell  as  pleasant  as  persistent  ; 
for  although  it  takes  us  over  much  ground  that  we  have  traversod,  east  and 
west,  the  'author  presents  many  things  in  a new  light,  and  tho  narrative  is 
seasoned  throughout  with  tho  charm  of  freshness.  For  oxamplo,  wo  are 
whisked  into  tho  Unitod  States  before  we  have  read  many  pages,  and  by  a fow 
words  wo  have  presented  to  us  the  picture  of  industry  in  tho  States,  contrast- 
ing most  strangely  with  the  state  of  things  here,  with  a Mansion  Houso  com- 
mittee collecting  funds  for  the  relief  of  distress,  and  dock  labourers  turned 
away  from  the  gates  in  the  proportion  of  about  seventy  to  every  thirty  that  find 
employment.  Everywhere,  says  Mrs.  Vincent,  we  see  in  the  Statos  machinery 
take  the  place  of  manual  labour,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  demand  for 
labour  Vbry  far  exceeds  the  supply.  Our  lady  traveller  noted  in  the  hay- 
fields  that  the  grass  was  cut,  turned,  tedded,  carried,  and  stacked  by 
machinery,  and  if  hay  could  not  be  made  in  this  way  it  could  not  be  made  at 


westward  to  11  put  a girdle  round  tho  earth.”  Mrs.  Howard  Vincent  accoin 
paniud  her  husband  on  an  important  mission  of  an  official  nature,  aflording 
special  facilities  both  for  sight-seeing  and  for  investigating  political  and  social 
institutions.  Tho  route  was  by  tho  Atlantic  to  New  York  direct,  and  thence 
northward  into  Canada.  As  tho  cities  of  Quebec,  Montreal.  Toronto,  and 
Ottawa  lie  together,  with  Lake  Ontario  for  a frontispiece  and  tho  river  St. 
Lawronoe  showing  the  way  “ with  willing  sport  to  the  wild  ocean,”  tourists 
generally  “ do  ” thorn  all,  and  aro  greatly  advantaged  by  the  variety  of  scenes 
and  incidents  presented. 

After  a tour  of  the  chief  cities  of  tho  Eastern  States — Boston,  Now  York, 
Philadelphia,  Washington,  &o.,  wo  aro  carried  directly  west,  through  the  heart 
of  the  Midland  States,  to  behold  the  Pacific  at  San  Francisco.  The  visit  to  the 
Yosemite  Valley,  and  the  story  of  the  Mariposa  Grove,  are  incidents  of  the 
greatest  interest,  and  they  aro  set  before  tho  reader  in  a most  simple  and 
effective  manner.  It  will  be  new  to  many  who  are  fairly  familiar  with  these 
soenes  to  learn  that  there  is  a considerable  price  to  be  paid  for  beholding  them 
— tedious  journeys  through  sandy  deserts,  privations  of  many  kinds,  and  per- 
haps deception  and  extortion  to  aggravate  the  horrors  of  the  journey.  But 
the  scenery  compensates,  and  tho  author  appears  happy,  although  tried  almost 
to  the  limits  of  endurance. 

Once  more  away  we  go  on  a south-west  course  for  Hawaii,  Polynesia, 
and  to  make  serious  business  of  a visit  to  New  Zealand.  The  hot  lakes  and 
silica  terraces  of  the  Northern  Island  are  of  course  amongst  the  lions  of  the 
lady,  and,  like  other  visitors,  she  sees  more  of  them,  and  probably  now  knows 
more  about  them,  than  any  except  a fow  of  the  more  adventurous  spirits  in  the 
city  of  Auckland.  These  hot  springs  will  be  “ done  ” in  due  time  by  the  good 
folks  who  speculate  in  tho  “personally-conducted”  line.  Messrs.  Cook  have 
taken  in  hand] the  Mahommedans  of  India  for  conduct  to  the  holy  shrine 
at  Mecca,  and  so  we  have  but  to  wait  and  we  shall  find  holiday  arrangements 
made  for  us  to  visit  New  Zealand  geysers  and  see  the  Maories  at  home — the 
finest  of  all  known  gipsies. 


TRAVELLER’S  PALM,  OR  ARB  RE  DU  VOYAGEUR,  Urania  speciosa. 


alh  The  scarcity  of  workers,  and  the  willingness  of  all  classes  to  take  a share 
in  the  bustle  of  the  world  as  far  as  possible,  are  amusingly  illustrated  by  the 
way  in  which  the  hotels  pull  through  the  busy  time  when  the  noble  tourists 
are  abroad.  Then  the  young  ladies,  daughters  of  thriving  citizens,  and  more 
especially  those  of  the  professionl  classes,  hire  themselves  out  as  waiters  ; do 
their  work  well,  pocket  their  liberal  wages,  and  return  to  school,  and  their 
whole  year’s  schooling  is  paid  for  by  themselves  in  the  pleasant  way  of  making 
holiday  in  the  capacity  of  waiters.  Such  pictures  of  prosperity  in  the  States 
suggests  the  propriety  of  promoting  emigration  thither  ; but  the  thought  is 
likely  to  find  discouragement  in  the  fact  that  a large  proportion  of  our 
starving  idlers  are  incapables,  too  often  equally  unwilling  and  incapable,  and 
of  no  more  use  as  emigrants  than  as  pioneers  in  the  van  of  an  army. 

Passing  from  this  and  other  points  in  Mrs.  Vincent’s  story,  it  is  equally 
interesting  and  certainly  comforting  to  note  the  lady’s  comparison  of  the  States 
with  Canada  ; for  they  are  comparable  at  Niagara  Falls,  and  the  opportunity 
is  taken  advantage  of  to  give  us  the  comfortable  assurance  that  Canada  makes 
the  best  figure,  all  points  considered.  The  journey  to  Montreal,  and  the 
descriptions  of  Canadian  cities  and  industries,  are  full  of  importance — not  so 
much  that  there  is  anything  absolutely  new,  but  that  the  story  throughout 
has  a complexion  of  freshness  that  renders  the  simplest  fact  recorded  in  a 
certain  degree  impressive.  Mrs.  Vincent  was  on  the  look-out  for  picturesque 
scenes  and  characteristic  memorials,  but  she  does  not  allow  trifles  to  escape 
her  notice.  Thus,  having  visited  the  monument  to  Wolf  and  Montcalm,  she 
remarks  : “ The  population  is  almost  entirely  French,  and  the  maintenance  of 
their  language  and  institutions  was  guaranteed  them  on  the  conquest.  Des- 
cendants of  the  old  noblesse  still  linger  here,  preserving  among  themselves 
the  traditions  of  their  forefathers,  in  a circle  of  society  renowned  for  its  polish 
and  refinement ; preserving,  too,  in  its  entirety  the  purity  of  the  mother 
language.” 

Having,  by  the  persuasions  of  the  author,  made  this  dip  direct,  we  now  turn 
back  to  the  mip  that  displays  the  whole  course  of  the  voyager  from  London 


The  whole  of  the  eastern  side  of  Australia,  from  Tasmania  to  Torres 
Straits,  is  scratched  and  sketched,  and  the  course  thence  lies  through  Java, 
Sumatra,  Calcutta,  Lucknow  and  Delhi;  and  thence  across  to  Bombay,  where, 
for  touring  purposes,  the  trip  may  be  said  to  end.  But,  as  Bombay  is  not 
London,  although  now  so  exceedingly  near  to  it.  we  must  record  that  the  way 
home  was  by  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Mediterranean,  Italy,  and 
France.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  story  ends  on  the  Nile,  which  is  described  as 
“ an  exceedingly  ugly  river,  with  shoals  and  sand-banks  lying  about  in  its 
course.  Going  up  only  a little  way  from  Cairo,  there  is  a fine  view  of  the 
Mokattan  Range,  the  citadel,  with  the  mosque  of  Mehemet  Ali,  whose  slender 
minars  tower  as  high  again  above  the  hills.  Warehouses  and  manufactories, 
followed  by  mud  villages,  render  the  banks  utterly  hideous  and  uninteresting.  ” 
Having  sketched  the  course  of  the  traveller  on  the  map,  the  reader  will 
readily  guess  that  the  colonies  balance  well  with  the  tropics  in  respect  of  the 
interest  they  contribute  to  these  pages.  Such  is  indeed  the  case,  and  the 
woman’s  eye  notes  things  that  a man  would  not  observe,  or  would  be  likely 
to  forget.  Mrs.  Howard  Vincent  evidently  enjoyed  in  an  especial  manner 
the  portion  of  her  journey  lying  between  the  Gnlf  of  Carpentaria  and  the 
western  fringe  of  the  Himalaya.  She  is  careful  to  tell  us  that  tropical  heat 
distresses  less  than  we  imagine  while  reading  of  it  at  home  and  fixing  our 
attention  on  the  thermometer.  “ In  these  hot  climates,”  she  remarks,  “ there 
are  all  kinds  of  arrangements  for  draughts  and  currents  of  air  which  we  for- 
get when  thinking  about  them  in  Englaud.”  Here  is  a picture,  quite  fresh  in 
its  way,  and  betraying  very  prettily  the  quizzical  feminine  observer.  We 
are  in  Singapore,  and  the  author  is  looking  forward  to  evening  service  in 
the  cathedral  The  cathedral  stands  in  a quadrangle  amongst  trees,  and 
has  a pretty  tower  and  nave,  but  the  stone  is  not  weatherproof,  and  has 
turned  mouldy  in  dark  patches.  Outside  there  were  two  rows  of  men  stand- 
ing round  the  building  pulling  the  cord  that  passes  through  the  hole  in  the 
frame,  and  inside  I saw  that  comical  effect  of  punkahs  in  a church  for  the  first 
time.  Through  the  length  of  the  church  the  punkahs  were  swinging  alter- 
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nately  on  either  side,  and  those  in  the  chancel  were  only  waiting  for  the 
entrance  of  the  choir  to  begin  waving  likewise.  We  heard  the  sermon  on  the 
approaching  death  of  the  Old  Year,  and  caught  glimpses,  of  the  clergyman 
botween  the  flying  backwards  and  forwards  of  the  punkahs.” 

We  have  to  thank  Mrs.  Howard  Vincent  for  a delightful  book,  and  we  are 
bound  to  add  that  it  is  freely  and  suitably  illustrated.  In  all  respects  it 
will  take  rank  with  Lady  Brassey’s  Sunbeamy  views  of  the  world,  and  should 
be  on  the  geography  shelf  in  all  good  houses.  We  have  selected  as  an  example 
of  the  illustrations  the  Traveller’s  palm,  as  seen  by  the  author  at  Singapore, 
where  it  is  a conspicuous  adornment  of  the  Governor’s  garden. 


OTatk  fat  tljt 

CONSERVATORY  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

Annuals  of  choice  kinds  to  be  sown  in  pans  for  early  bloom,  and  a pinch 
of  each  of  the  tender  annuals*,  such  as  Asters,  Cockscombs,  Balsams,  &c.,  got 
in,  so  as  to  have  a few  forward,  and  separately  potted  in  thumbs,  by  the  time 
the  main  sowing  of  these  is  made  next  month.  The  general  batch  of  asters 
for  bedding  need  not  be  sown  till  April ; but  all  annuals  that  require  a long 
season  of  growth,  or  that  admit  of  being  deferred  in  their  blooming,  in  order 
to  gain  size  and  symmetry,  should  be  begun  with  at  once. 

Bedding  Plants. — Hotbeds  and  propagating  cases  must  be  set  to  work 
at  once  to  ensure  a sufficient  supply  for  the  coming  season.  Repot  all  the  old 
Geranium  stools  that  are  to  be  turned  out.  Start  Lobelias,  Ageratums, 
Heliotropes,  Tropteolums,  Salvias,  Verbenas,  &c.,  to  get  nice  shoots  for  cut- 
tings. Have  ready  a good  supply  of  nearly  dry  compost  for  potting,  so  that 
whatever  has  to  be  done  may  be  done  without  delay  through  change  of  weather 
or  want  of  materials. 

Conservatory  to  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  without  fire-heat,  as  the 
natural  temperature  will  now  be  high  enough  for  most  of  the  forced  flowers, 
and  they  will  last  longer  than  with  heat.  But  as  frosts  often  occur  at  this 
season,  with  cutting  east  winds,  a fire  may  be  occasionally  needful,  in  which 
case  get  it  up  without  delay,  for  many  ot  the  subjects  in  bloom  now  are  of  a 
delicate  nature,  and  climbers  growing  on  pillars  and  rafters  will  suffer  much 
if  subjected  to  a low  temperature.  To  keep  the  conservatory  gay,  put  Roses, 
Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  and  early  Pelargoniums  into  a moderate  warmth  to 
bring  them  into  bloom.  Plants  that  have  done  blooming  should  be  tended 
with  care  to  secure  a healthy  growth  of  new  wood,  and  be  cut  in  if  required 
before  they  spend  their  strength  at  the  ends  of  flowering  shoots. 

Greenhouse  Plants  generally  may  have  an  increase  of  heat  to  encourage 
growth.  Acacias,  camellias,  azaleas,  and  forced  shrubs  to  have  plenty  of  air 
and  plenty  of  water  all  the  while  they  are  in  bloom.  Acacia  rotundifolia  is  one 
of  the  best  of  plants  for  amateurs.  It  is  now  coming  into  bloom  along  the 
whole  lengths  of  the  shoots,  a perfect  garland  of  gold. 

STOVE  AND  ORCHID  HOUSE. 

Orchids  will  now  be  commencing  to  make  new  growth,  but  they  must  not 
for  that  reason  be  stimulated  too  suddenly  by  any  undue  rise  of  temperature. 
There  are  very  few  that  will  require  more  than  a temperature  of  65  deg.  as  a 
maximum,  and  55  deg.  minimum,  and  the  amateur  cultivator  is  advised  to 
keep  to  this  moderate  range,  as  much  safer  than  a higher  temperature  at  this 
time  of  the  year  ; but  as  the  month  advances  the  midday  temperature  may  be 
allowed  to  rise  to  70  deg.  Growing  plants  will  require  increased  supplies  01 
water.  Those  that  want  a shift  to  have  it  as  soon  as  they  show  signs  of 
being  on  the  move.  . , 

Shift  and  Repot  Stove  Plants  as  required.  Plants  with  variegated 
leaves  usually  do  best  in  fresh  compost  of  a rather  poor  nature  ; stimulating 
substances,  such  as  manure,  frequently  drive  out  the  variegation,  and  restore 
the  plant  to  a normal  condition.  When  variegated  plants  require  extra 
nourishment,  it  is  best  accomplished  by  potting  in  turfy  loam  and  good  leaf- 
mould. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE  GROUNDS. 

Auriculas  sown  now  will  require  no  bottom  heat,  and  will  be  better 
without  it.  Place  a square  of  glass  over  every  pan  of  seed  to  prevent  the  need 
of  watering  until  the  plants  are  up.  Top-dress  and  clean  up  the  stock  plants, 
and  give  them  more  water  as  they  get  into  active  growth. 

Evergreens  that  have  become  bare  at  the  bottom  will  throw  up  shoots 
from  the  roots,  but  will  never  form  handsome  plants  again  ; therefore  it  will 
be  best  to  remove  such  injured  shrubs  where  thoy  occupy  important  places, 
and  plant  others. 

Roses. — Where  early  bloom  is  wanted  out  of  doors,  a portion  of  the  earliest 
varieties  may  be  pruned  at  once.  The  general  pruning  should  be  deferred  till 
the  end  of  the  month.  Roses  in  pots  will  come  into  bloom  beautifully  if  placed 
in  a sunny  house,  in  full  light,  and  kept  well  supplied  with  water  and  liquid 
manure. 

Dahlias  to  be  Btarted  for  cuttings,  and  the  cuttings  taken  wlion  two  or 
three  inches  long.  The  great  enemy  of  the  newly-struck  cuttings  is  water  , 
therefore  administer  it  with  judgment  and  caution. 

FRUIT  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 

Fruit  Trees  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed,  and  all  pruning  completed 
speedily.  Make  ready  protecting  materials  for  walls,  and  put  on  copings 
where  movable  ones  are  used.  Let  all  planting  be  done  thoroughly,  or  not  at 
all ; that  is,  prepare  good  borders,  have  efficient  drainage,  and  pay  a good 
price  to  ensure  good  trees  , .. 

Strawberry- reds  that  have  stood  one  or  two  years  should  ho  heavily 
manured  now,  and  the  simplest  way  is  to  wheel  out  and  spread  the  mauuro 
in  tho  very  same  way  that  you  would  manure  grass  land.  If  the  plants  aro 
partly  buried  in  tho  litter  it  will  not  hurt  them,  and  thoy  will  soon  push 
through  and  bear  finer  fruit  than  if  left  to  pick  up  their  their  own  precarious 
living  without  such  special  help.  Strawberries  may  bo  planted  immediately 
tho  soil  is  in  proper  condition,  and  if  tho  work  is  well  done  a fairly  good  crop 
of  fruit  may  be  expected ; but  if  you  dolay  planting  until  tho  impoverishing 
east  winds  Bet  iu,  the  fruit  will  not  amount  to  much  this  season. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  FRAME  GROUND. 

Artk'HOKBB  to  bo  dressed  about  tho  end  of  tho  month  with  a mixture  of 
two  parts  manure  and  one  part  ooal  ashes.  ’1  ho  latter  must  bo  fine,  am 
free  from  cinders. 

Garbages  may  be  sown  soon  |on  a warm  sloping  border.  Old  slumps  may 


be  planted  close  together  in  any  out-of-the-way  place  to  furnish  a few  sprouts, 
which  will  be  useful  at  this  season  of  scarcity. 

Cauliflowers  sown  early  in  January  will  soon  be  ready  to  prick  out  into 
pots  for  planting  out  early.  If  any  tendency  to  damp  among  those  just  up, 
sprinkle  wood  ashes  or  dust  of  peat  over  the  surface. 

Celery  to  be  sown  for  the  first  crop,  and  the  plants  where  up  to  bo  thinned 
at  once,  that  they  may  be  grow  strong  from  the  first. 

Early  Potatoes  may  be  raised  with  the’greatest  ease  where  fermenting 
material  is  plentiful,  for  a rough  hotbed  covered  with  old  lights  is  all  that  we 
require.  But  there  must  be  plenty  of  material  or  the  heat  will  not  last,  and 
the  bed  must  be  made  of  stuff  several  times  shaken  out,  so  as  to  ensure  a 
moderate  as  well  as  a lasting  heat.  The  soil  to  cover  the  stuff  with  should  be 
rich  and  light,  and  should  contain  a considerable  proportion  of  charred  vege- 
table refuse.  As  for  the  sorts,  there  are  many  adapted  for  forcing,  but  the 
old  Ashleaf  is  the  best,  because,  though  it  is  not  a heavy  cropper,  it  is  of  the 
finest  quality,  which  is  not  always  the  case  with  early  potatoes. 

Rhubarb  in  open  quarters  to  be  heavily  dressed  with  manure,  which 
need  not  be  much  rotted.  We  mostly  use  it  quite  green,  and  prefer  the 
longest.  The  weather  and  the  rains  take  all  rankness  out  of  it  long  before 
the  plants  can  suffer,  and  in  the  meantime  they  have  the  whole  of  its  strength 
by  filtration.  ,. 

Vegetables.— Brussels  Sprouts,  Cottager  s and  Scotch  Kale,  Beet,  W hite 
and  Purple  Broccoli?,  Celery,  Endive,  Lettuce,  Leeks,  Onions,  Jerusalem 
Artichokes,  Salsify,  Scorzonera,  Spinach,  Turnips,  Asparagus,  French  Beans, 
Mushrooms,  New  Potatoes,  Seakale,  Small  Saladiug,  Radishes,  Rhubarb, 
and  Tomatoes.  


ON  THE  VARIOUS  SPECIES  OF  BAMBOOS. 

Translated  from  the  Hamburger  Garten  un d Blumcn  Zeitung,  1885,  p.  103. 

3err  Otto  Mann  has  lately  made  an  interesting  study  of  the  various  species 
)f  bamboos  which  are  capable  of  acclimatization  here.  We  take  the  oppor- 
;unity  of  advising  our  readers  of  the  species  mentioned  by  Herr  Mann  iu  his 

ate.A.t  present  about  twenty  different  genera  of  the  tribe  of  bamboos  are  known, 
'omprising  179  well-defined  species.  We  may  look  to  see  this  number  con- 
siderably increased  when  botanists  have  explored  the  snowy  mountains  of 
New  Guinea,  the  Alps  at  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  and  other  mountain  ranges 
of  the  tropics.  Bamboos,  as  a rule,  are  more  hardy  than  most  tropical 
plants,  as  the  greater  number  are  found,  not  in  the  warm  valleys,  but  at  more 
temperate  altitudes.  Bamboos  are  found  as  far  north  as  46  deg.  lat.  N.  ; and 
in  Japan  in  51  deg.,  lat.  N.  Jr  undinar  ia  macrosperma  even  grows  to  per- 
fection in  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia.  It  attains  a height  of  about  forty  feet, 
and  one  of  the  species  in  Japan  grows  to  sixty  feet.  Europe  has  no  indigenous 
species  of  bamboos,  but  the  deficiency  is  supplied  by  Arundo  Donax  (parti- 
cularly the  species  with  white  variegation)  and  Arundo  ampelodermos  Lheee 
two  types  belong  to  Southern  Europe  and  the  North  of  Africa.  Australia  has 

not  as  vet  furnished  a single  species.  ...... 

Every  species  has  a definite  habitat ; rarely  the  same  species  is  met  with 
in  both  hemispheres.  All  the  true  bamboos  come  from  the  East.  The  genera 
Ccpholostachyum,  Dendrocalamus,  Dimochloa,  Giyantochloa,  Fhyllostachys,  and 
Schizostachyum  belong  exclusively  to  Asia  The  genus  Arundinana  grows  at 
once  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  in  the  South  of  Africa,  in  Mexico,  and  in 
Brazil  The  genus  Beeshn  is  exclusively  tropical  and  African;  while  the 
genera  Achrostylitium,  Auloncmia,  Chnsquea,  Guadita,  Plaloma,  and  some  others, 
are  found  only  in  the  new  world.  The  hardier  species  lend  themselves 
readily  to  garden  decoration,  and  it  is  thought  that  these  elegant  plants  are 
not  asextensively  used  as  they  deserve  to  be.  They  can  easily  be  kept  under 
cover,  or  even  in  the  open  air  or  in  cellar?.  , , 

1 Tho  species  of  bamboos  which  wo  are  about  to  mention  are  better  adapted 
than  any  other  plants  for  our  landscape  gardenp,  whether  they  are  placed 
singly  on  lawns,  or  on  elevated  ground,  or  on  the  brink  of  slopes.  Species  one 
to  seven  are  so  hardy  in  Germany  that  they  can  be  left  out  in  the  open  all  the 
winter  without  shelter.  Herr  Otto  Mann  wintered  a number  of  young  plants 
in  this  way  in  1883-4  without  their  suffering  at  all,  although  they  were  placed 
under  very  unfavourable  conditions  in  wet,  close  soil.  Species  elSh*  a^1  “'n®> 
on  the  other  hand,  can  only  be  grown  in  the  open  in  summer  time,  and  must  be 
brought  indoor  ^before  they  are®  touched  by  frost.  To  msk.meof  speeies 
one  to  seven— the  roots  of  which,  however,  never  seem  to  suffer  from  frost 
tbev  may  be  brought  in  in  the  autumn  and  wintered  under  glass  or  in  a cellar. 
It  is  Sable  to  protect  the  ro  ts  by  placing  them  in  baskets  Many  specie 
require  a deep,  rich  soil,  which  at  the  same  time  is  moist  and  light,  ^ffich 
respect  an  argilaceous  mould  suits  them  well.  Other  species  especially  affect 
King  ground,  and  a sunny  aspect.  They  require  a great  deal  of  water  in 
summer^  and  in  the  spring  their  growth  may  be  accelerated  by  watering  freely 
with  tepid  water.  The  specimens  in  the  park  at  Wilhelmshohe,  near  Casse  , 
Ld  in  The public  gardens  at,  Stuttgardt,  should  find  a place  in  every  garden,  so 
“oh  .»d  JCtog  f.  th.ir  foliage.  >.  ">*? 

the  Horticultural  Exhibition  at  Leipzig  were  universally  admired,  and  gain  d 
for  llorr  Mann  the  first  prize  for  tho  finest  collection  of  Gramineie  suitable  1 
garden  decoration.  Particular  speeies  are  specially  adapted  to  particular  kind 

o.iou.  ot 

h,8o  Bambma  nigra  (Lodd)  (BhyUostachys  nigra  Munro).-Tho  stem  is  blaok. 

“dor' ’Sol  »hL.  Tho  plant  i.  „o hardy  that  it  ha.  boon  w.otoi »d  .» 

he  main  stem  are  numerous  smaller  brauohos  feathering  the  base. 
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5.  liambusa  Simoni  (Hort.) — A vory  dolioato  form  approaching  the  precoding, 
but  of  loss  dimensions.  The  atom  is  Htraighter,  more  regularly  ramified,  and 
the  foliage  vory  abundant. 

(>.  liambusa  verticillata  (Hort.) — Kesomblos  Simoni,  but  with  a still  more 
regulation  insertion  of  the  brauohes. 

7.  liambusa  Fortunes  ; fol.  niveo  vittatis. — A species  with  white  variegation  ; 
very  hardy,  vory  busby  ; well  adapted  for  mountainous  sites.  It  has  the  advan- 
tage of  not  throwing  up  as  rapidly  as  othor  perennial  species.  Very  suitable 
for  baskets  and  jardinieres  ; may  be  planted  in  hedges  likewise. 

The  following  speoies  may  atso  be  mentioned  : — 

liambusa  jUxuosa  (Munro). — From  China;  12ft.  high;  vory  hardy;  has 
borne  a temperature  of  13  deg.  C.  (8  deg.  Fahr.,  or  24  deg.  of  frost),  in  the 
south  of  France. 

liambusa  sinaensis  (Franoh.  and  Savat.),  from  Japan. — A tall,  hardy  species, 
distinguished  from  all  other  Japanese  speoies  by  the  large  dimensions  of  its 
leaves. 

Phyllostaohys  bambusoides  (Siebold),  from  the  Himalayas,  China,  and  Japan. 
— A very  small  plant ; very  delicate  ; suitable  for  making  canes. 

8.  Bambusa  faloata  (Hort.). — This  is  A r and  inaria  falcata  Nees.  It  comes 
from  the  Himalayas,  where  it  forms  impenetrable  thickets,  and  is  found  at 
altitudes  of  3,300  to  10,000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  This  species  can  literally 
live  without  moisture.  It  is  as  hardy  as  Pampas  grass  ; and  in  a climate 
like  that  of  England  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  out  of  doors.  In  certain 
parts  of  India  it  is  covered  with  snow  every  year.  The  same  occurs  with 
A.  spathiflora,  and  some  others.  The  stem  is  slender,  yellowish,  articulate, 
each  node  having  a small  articulated  branch,  inclinate  and  bushy.  The  foliage 
of  these  branches  is  a delicate  yellow  and  lanceolate.  Under  the  weight  of 
foliage  the  stems  bend  over,  thereby  enhancing  the  graceful  aspect  of  the  tree. 

9.  liambusa  gracilis  (Hort.). — Much  resembles  the  preceding,  with  the 
difference  that  the  leaves  are  twice  as  long  and  very  narrow.  The  stem  is  of 
a characteristic  blue-green  colour. 


SINGLE  DAHLIAS. 

Single  dahlias  under  name  afford  such  a remarkable  diversity  of 
colouring,  and  are,  generally  speaking,  of  so  high  a quality,  that  in 
justice  to  the  dowers  and  in  the  interests  of  cultivators  I feel  compelled 
to  protest  against  the  opinion  of  “R.  H.  B.”,  as  expressed  at  page  88. 
In  a brief  communication  on  the  raising  of  single  dahlias  from  seed, 
the  writer  tells  us  that  the  named  varieties  are  worthless  both  for  the 
garden  or  the  supply  of  cut  flowers.  He  does  not  use  that  exact  word, 
but  he  says,  “ I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  named  varieties  are 
not  worth  the  trouble  they  take  to  preserve  them  through  the  winter 
and  the  labour  entailed  in  keeping  them  correctly  labelled,”  which  is 
practically  the  same  thing.  Then,  after  intimating  that  last  autumn 
he  made  a “ clean  sweep  ” of  a large  collection  of  varieties,  he  writes, 
“Until  I can  see  varieties  that  are  really  worth  keeping  I intend  to 
depend  upon  seedlings.”  If  “ R.  H.  B.”  has  not  yet  seen  a single  dahlia 
under  name  that  is  not  worth  keeping,  he  must  have  wasted  much 
money  and  time  during  the  years  he  was  engaged  in  forming  the 
collection  which  he  tells  us  be  has  “ discarded,”  and  one  cannot  help 
feeling  sorry  for  him.  He  must  have  missed  the  whole  of  the  many 
beautiful  varieties  that  have  been  named  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
cultivators,  and  not  have  derived  any  advantage  from  the  labours  of 
the  principal  raisers  during  the  past  three  or  four  years.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  he  has  not  taken  advantage  of  the  lists  that  have  been 
given  in  the  pages  of  the  “ Magazine  ” from  time  to  time  in  the  reports  of 
exhibitions  and  otherwise,  or  he  would  have  had  possession  of 
a collection  consisting  of  flowers  far  superior  to  the  average  seedlings. 
The  selection  of  named  varieties  must  certainly  have  been  a very 
indifferent  one,  or  the  seedlings  extraordinarily  fine ; for  we  are  told  that 
the  “ seedlings  were  quite  equal  to  the  named  varieties  ” both  “ for 
garden  decoration  and  the  supply  of  cut  flowers.  ” Without  knowing 
what  standard  was  set  up,  no  good  purpose  would  be  served  by  discus- 
sing this  statement  at  any  length.  But  this  much  can  be  safely  averred  : 
no  other  cultivator  has  yet  succeeded  in  raising  a given  number  of 
seedlings  which  produced  flowers  equal  in  form  and  colour  to  those  of 
an  equal  number  of  the  best  of  the  varieties  that  are  in  commerce  under 
name.  It  may  be  that  “ R.  H.  B.  ” is  satisfied  with  dahlias  producing 
ill-shaped  and  indifferently  coloured  flowers,  and  it  may  not  be  a 
matter  of  much  consequence  to  him  whether  there  is  a preponderance 
of  any  particular  colour  in  the  batch  raised.  But  rough,  ineffectively 
coloured  flowers  will  not  satisfy  the  general  body  of  cultivators  ; and, 
unless  I am  much  mistaken,  very  few  would  derive  much  satisfaction 
from  plants  of  which  fifty  or  sixty  per  cent,  had  yellow,  red,  or  white 
flowers,  as  the  case  may  be.  Or,  to  state  the  case  in  another  way,  it  does 
not  follow  that  what  would  satisfy  the  writer  ia  question  would  afford 
pleasure  to  many  other  growers. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  especially  desirable  that  those  who  have  but 
little  space  at  command  should  limit  their  attention  to  named  varieties. 
They  are  then  able  to  make  a selection  in  which  all  the  various  shades 
of  eolour  will  be  included,  and  so  dispose  the  plants  as  to  produce  the 
best  possible  effects.  To  arrange  the  seedlings  effectively  is  practically 
impossible,  because  no  idea  can  be  formed  when  they  are  put  out  as  to 
the  colour  of  the  flowers  that  will  be  produced,  and  it  is  as  likely  as  not 
that  all  the  plants  with  yellow  flowers  will  be  at  one  end  of  the  border, 
and  those  with  red  flowers  at  the  other.  I cannot  understand  how 
“ time  and  labour”  is  saved  by  growing  seedlings,  for  to  ensure  a fair 
measure  of  success  it  is  necessary  to  begin  very  early  in  the  year. 
The  seed  must,  as  “ R.  H.B.  ” states,  be  sown  early  in  February,  and  the 
pots  or  pans  be  placed  in  a structure  in  which  a brisk  temperature  is 
maintained.  It  is  also  necessary  for  the  young  plants  to  be  carefully 
nursed  until  the  season  is  sufficiently  advanced  for  their  removal  to  the 
cold  frame.  Under  the  most  favourable  conditions  seedlings  do  not 
come  into  bloom  so  early  as  the  plants  obtained  from  cuttings,  and 
when  the  sowing  of  the  seed  is  delayed  they  add  but  little  to  the 
attractions  of  the  flower  garden  until  the  summer  is  far  advanced. 
There  are  not  any  great  difficulties  in  the  raising  of  seedlings,  but  it 
is  easier  to  obtain  a stock  fiom  cuttings,  and  the  small  amount  of 


trouble  involved  in  keeping  the  tubers  through  the  winter  is  really  not 
worthy  of  a moment’s  consideration.  It  is  in  fact  simply  necessary  to 
place  them  in  a collar  or  out-house  and  heap  enough  straw  or  hay  over 
them  to  keep  them  safe  from  frost. 

In  the  propagation  of  single  dahlias  from  cuttings,  the  tubers 
should,  as  in  the  case  of  the  show  and  fancy  varieties,  be  placed,  early 
in  March,  in  a structure  in  which  a temperature  of  about  60  deg.  is 
maintained.  They  can  bo  put  singly  in  pots,  or  several  together  in 
boxes,  as  may  be  most  convenient ; but  when  pots  are  used  it  will  be 
necessary  to  shorten  the  tubers  by  about  one-half.  With  a moderate 
amount  of  moisure  they  soon  start  into  growth,  and  when  the  shoots 
are  three  or  four  inches  in  length  they  can  be  converted  into  cuttings. 
Each  cutting  should  consist  of  two  joints  each,  and  be  cut  through 
immediately  underneath  the  lower  joint,  from  which  the  leaves  must  be 
removed.  They  may  be  inserted  either  singly  in  small  sixties,  or  in 
five-inch  pots,  several  in  each,  at  the  discretion  of  the  cultivator  ; but 
whether  small  or  large  pots  are  used  they  should  be  filled  with  a light, 
sandy  mixture,  and  have  a layer  of  sand  on  the  surface.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  place  the  cuttings  where  they  can  have  the  assistance  of  a 
brisk  temperature,  and  a rather  liberal  degree  of  atmospheric  moisture, 
and  it  will  be  an  advantage  if  the  pots  are  plunged  in  a hotbed.  It 
will  follow  as  a matter  of  course  that  the  cuttings  must  be  hardened 
off  when  struck,  and  be  subsequently  shifted  into  pots  one  or  two  sizei 
larger.  For  this  shift,  a mixture  consisting  of  turfy  loam  and  well- 
rotted  manure  should  be  used,  as  it  is  most  important  they  be  main- 
tained in  a progressive  state  until  they  are  bedded  out.  Hardly  less 
important  than  a substantial  compost  is  a liberal  supply  of  water,  and 
care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  their  becoming  dry  and  remaining  so 
for  any  length  of  time  after  they  have  been  transferred  to  the  pots  in 
which  they  are  to  remain  until  planted  out. 

Much  more  might  be  written  with  reference  to  the  cultural  details, 
but  sufficient  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  propagation  of  a stock  is 
not  a very  arduous  task,  and  also  to  indicate  the  course  that  must  be  taken 
to  ensure  success.  It  appears,  judging  from  the  communication  of 
“ R.  H.  B.,”  that  there  is  gread  need  for  information  as  to  the  selec- 
tion  of  varieties  ; and  as  I am  anxious  to  be  brief,  I will  at  once  pro- 
ceed to  point  out  a few  varieties  that  will  certainly  surpass  the  average 
seedlings  for  all  purposes  to  which  the  single  dahlias  can  be  put.  la 
the  course  of  the  summer  ot  1885,  I had  an  opportunity  of  critically 
examining  the  collection  in  the  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham, 
which,  as  is  so  well  known,  is  unsurpassed  in  extent  and  comprehen- 
siveness, and  I now  propose  to  give  the  names  and  colours  of  those 
which  were  then  selected  for  their  distinctness  and  high  quality. 
Before  doing  so  I would,  however,  mention  that  they  represent 
thf  pick  of  at  least  twenty  thousand  seedlings,  of  which  a consider- 
able proportion  were  in  all  probability  worthless  for  the  decoration 
of  the  garden.  From  the  varieties  which  were  distributed  by  Mr. 
T.  S.  Ware  last  year  the  undermentioned  were  made  note  of  as  being 
exceptionally  good  and  equally  valuable  for  the  flower  garden  and  the 
exhibition  stage.  The  varieties  are  as  under : Alfred  Smith,  rather 
dwarf  in  growth,  the  flowers  perfect  in  form,  and  of  a rich  crimson 
colour,  shaded  marone;  Gustave  Reutlie,  a rather  tall  grower,  pro- 
ducing a profusion  of  flowers  of  a deep  marone  colour,  with  a sharply- 
defined  margin  of  bright  rose-purple ; Laura  Linden,  deep  crimson, 
the  stalks  very  stiff — one  of  the  best  for  supplying  cut  flowers;  Lizzie 
Webster,  rather  tall  in  growth,  the  flowers  brilliant  scarlet,  and  of  fine 
form  ; Marion  Rood,  rather  dwarf,  the  flowers  large,  and  of  fine  form, 
the  centre  white,  shading  to  deep  pink  at  the  edge ; Marion  Terry, 
bright  salmon,  suffused  rosy  scarlet : a very  pleasing  shade  of  colour ; 
Miss  Linaker,  brilliant  rose-purple,  very  fine,  probably  the  finest 
variety  in  its  line  of  colour ; The  Malidi,  a rather  dwarf  grower,  the 
flowers  lake  ; striped  with  magenta,  and  Themis,  a very  pleasing  variety 
of  rather  dwarf  growth,  and  producing  a profusion  of  flowers,  which 
are  striped  with  rose  on  a pure  white  ground. 

From  the  large  number  of  varieties  introduced  previous  to  last  year 
were  selected  the  following,  all  of  which  have  a good  habit,  are  free  in 
blooming,  and  produce  flowers  of  fine  form  and  remarkable  for  their 
substance.  The  selected  varieties  are : B.  Barkway,  deep  scarlet, 
margined  with  orange ; Beauty  of  Uplands , crimson,  the  point  of  the 
petals  golden  yellow — a medium-sized  flower  of  the  most  attractive 
character ; Cetewayo,  velvety  marone ; Ilr.  Moffat,  marone,  margined 
with  crimson;  Duchess  of  Westminster,  the  best  of  the  pure  white 
varieties;  Highland  Chief,  salmon-pink,  tinted  yellow;  John  Cowan, 
deep  crimson,  shaded  marone ; Lizzie  Hall,  sulphur,  margined  with 
white,  very  beautiful;  Lutea  grandiftora,  bright  yellow,  the  best  of  the 
yellow  flowers  ; Mauve  Queen  Improved,  bright  mauve,  unsurpassed  in 
its  line  of  colour ; and  Scarlet  Defiance,  T.  S.  Ware,  and  Victor  Stran- 
berg,  three  excellent  varieties,  bearing  flowers  of  different  shades  of 
scarlet.  G. 


A WONDERFUL  EUCHARIS. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  some  account  of  the  wonderful  form  of 
Eucharis  amazonica  that  we  have  will  be  of  interest  to  many  of  your 
readers.  It  is  certainly  the  most  remarkable  flower  of  the  Amazonian 
lily  that  either  my  employer,  R.  K.  Penson,  Esq.,  or  myself  have  seen. 
It  has  ten  segments,  or  petals,  which  are  arranged  in  two  rows,  five  in 
each,  and  quite  perfect  in  every  way.  There  are  also  ten  stamens,  and 
I would  add  that  the  flower,  which  exceeds  four  inches  in  diameter,  is 
quite  perfect  in  form.  It  is  not  a hose-in-hose  flower,  like  those  of  the 
duplex  polyanthuses,  but  a case  of  doubling  of  the  petals.  It  will  be 
very  interesting  to  know  whether  a similar  flower  has  been  produced 
elsewhere,  and  we  shall  be  very  glad  indeed  if  any  one  who  has  had  such 
a flower  will  give  publicity  to  the  fact  through  the  pages  of  the 
Gardener’s  Magazine.  John  Collier, 

Gardener  to  U.  Kirke  Penson,  Esq.,  Dinliam  Gardens,  Ludlow. 
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SHOUT  NOTES  FOR  SMALL  GARDENS. 

By  the  Vicar's  Gardener. 

Bouvardiak. 

The  simplest  way  of  propagating  bouvardias  is  by  root  cuttings,  and 
the  present  time  is  the  best  in  the  whole  year  to  do  so.  Commence  by 
shaking  away  all  the  soil  from  the  roots  of  two  or  three  old  plants,  and 
bear  in  mind  that  the  stronger  the  plants  are  the  better  will  be  the 
cuttings  they  will  furnish.  Then  select  the  strongest  roots  and  cut 
them  into  pieces  ranging  from  one  and  a-half  to  two  inches  in  length, 
leaving  the  fibrous  roots,  if  any,  upon  them.  When  sufficient  cuttings 
have  been  secured,  fill  a pan  with  fine  sandy  soil  and  put  the  pieces  of 
roots  at  equal  distances,  leaving  the  cut  end  of  each  piece  a little 
higher  than  theother.  Then  sprinkle  some  fine  soil  equally  all  over,  so 
as  to  bury  all  but  just  the  end  of  the  cutting,  as  it  is  from  the  part 
which  protrudes  through  the  soil  that  the  young  growth  is  produced. 
A warm  propagating  pit  is  perhaps  the  best  place  in  which  to  start  the 
cuttings,  but  I have  always  obtained  satisfactory  results  by  placing  the 
pan  in  a cucumber  frame.  In  any  case  a brisk  bottom  heat  is  desir- 
able, and  only  sufficient  moisture  must  be  applied  to  keep  the  soil  just 
moist.  In  about  ten  days  many  of  the  cuttings  will  have  started  into 
gi-owth,  and  they  should  be  taken  out  of  the  pan  as  soon  as  the  young 
shoots  have  attained  a length  of  about  two  inches,  and  be  put  singly 
in  small  pots.  They  will  derive  material  assistance  from  being  placed 
where  they  can  enjoy  the  advantage  of  bottom  heat  for  a week  or  two. 
If  they  cannot  have  bottom  heat  they  must  be  placed  in  a close,  warm 
corner  of  a stove  or  vinery,  in  which  there  is  a temperature  of  60  deg. , 
and  they  must  remain  in  the  structure  for  at  least  a month.  After- 
wards they  should  be  placed  in  a close,  warm  house  or  pit,  and  there 
remain  until  the  end  of  May,  when  it  must  be  decided  how  they  are 
to  be  grown  during  the  summer.  I prefer  myself  to  plant  them  in 
a bed  of  soil  in  a cold  pit  or  frame,  and  pot  them  up  again  in 
the  autumn.  1 have  said  that  securing  plants  from  root  cuttings  is 
the  simplest  way,  but  in  dealing  with  the  well-known  white  variety, 
named  Yreelandi,  it  is  not  the  best,  as  this  variety  is  liable  to  sport 
back  and  produce  red  flowers  when  obtained  from  root  cuttings.  I 
have  proved  this  many  times,  therefore  I advise  growers  to  make  a 
point  of  raising  their  stock  from  the  points  of  the  young  shoots,  and 
insert  them  the  same  way  as  cuttings  of  verbenas  and  similar  subjects. 
I am  satisfied  that  this  is  the  only  sure  way  of  securing  a true  stock  ; it 
is  pretty  well  known  that  all  bouvardias  have  a tendency  to  sport. 

Autumn  and  Winter  Flowering  Heaths. 

The  soft- wooded  heaths  are  so  valuable  for  flowering  in  the  autumn 
and  winter  that  I often  wonder  why  more  people  do  not  take  them  in 
hand.  The  most  suitable  varieties  are  Hyemalis  and  Wilmoreana. 
These  flower  on  the  current  year’s  growth,  so  that  unless  they  receive 
the  proper  treatment  they  do  not  bloom  in  a satisfactory  manner.  The 
proper  way  to  manage  them  is  to  cut  down  all  the  shoots  which  have 
flowered  to  within  one  inch  of  the  old  wood.  This  is  best  done  as  soon 
as  they  go  out  of  flower,  but  it  must  not  be  deferred  until  after  the 
middle  of  March.  At  the  same  time  all  the  small  plants  should  be 
shifted  into  larger  pots.  After  they  are  shifted  into  pots  eight  inches 
in  diameter  they  will  only  want  shifting  every  second  year.  These 
heaths  require  a higher  temperature  in  which  to  make  their  growth 
than  those  forming  the  hard-wooded  section.  The  warmest  corner  of 
a greenhouse  suits  them  admirably  until  the  beginning  of  June,  when 
they  should  be  removed  to  a more  airy  position,  where  they  can  be 
shaded  during  bright,  sunny  weather.  After  the  beginning  of  August 
they  may  have  a sheltered  position  out  of  doors,  taking  care  that  the 
pots  are  placed  on  a hard  surface  or  a bed  of  coal  ashes.  Like  the 
other  hard- wooded  section,  they  require  very  careful  watering,  for  if  the 
roots  are  constantly  receiving  more  moisture  than  they  can  appro- 
priate the  plants  will  soon  become  unhealthy,  and  when  this  happens 
it  will  be  better  to  throw  them  away  and  commence  with  a young 
stock  than  to  try  to  restore  them  to  health.  Good  sound  peat,  to  which 
a moderate  addition  of  silver  sand  has  been  made,  should  be  invari- 
ably employed.  There  are  two  other  varieties  of  winter  flowering 
heaths  that  are  seldom  seen  except  it  be  in  small  plants.  These  are 
Gracilis  and  Melanthera — and  I must  admit  that  in  the  condition  we 
generally  see  them  they  are  not  likely  to  strike  anyone  with  their 
attractiveness.  But  I can  assure  the  reader  that  when  they  .are  grown 
to  a large  size  they  are  invaluable,  for  although  the  individual  flowers 
are  small,  they  are  produced  in  such  numbers  that  a large  specimen  is 
very  effective.  We  have  plants  now  in  flower  that  have  been  in  that 
condition  since  last  November,  and  they  are  still  fresh  and  bright. 
Our  specimens  arc  more  than  four  feet  high  from  the  pots,  and  have 
not  had  anything  done  to  them  for  the  last  four  years,  as  they  are  now 
in  pots  fourteeen  inches  in  diameter.  But  throughout  the  year  they 
receive  regular  supplies  of  liquid  manure,  and  the  many  thousands  of 
flowers  which  they  produce  every  winter  plainly  show  that  they 
like  our  treatment. 

Gloxinias  prom  Seed. 

Now  is  the  time  to  sow  the  seed  of  gloxinias  if  you  want  a few 
choice  flowers  early  in  the  autumn.  It  is  indispensable  to  have  a brisk 
temperature  in  which  to  raise  the  stock,  and  indeed  up  to  the  time 
the  plants  come  into  flower.  Anyone  having  a stovo  or  a warm 
vinery  will  bo  able  to  give  them  sufficient  heat.  Sow  the  seed  in  a 
pan  filled  with  fine  sandy  soil,  and  cover  the  seed  very  lightly  and 
keep  the  soil  just  moist.  In  about  tlireo  weeks  the  seedlings  will 
appear,  when  they  will  want  careful  attention,  and  not  be  exposed  to 
the  sun  or  be  kept  too  dry  or  too  wet.  If  the  young  plants  do  not 
stand  too  close  together  in  the  seed  pan  they  should  remain  undisturbed 


until  they  are  large  enough  to  be  put  into  single  pots.  But  if  they 
are  crowded  they  must  be  pricked  off  into  another  pan.  It  is  best  to 
put  them  into  single  pots  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  handle, 
as  they  are  less  likely  to  damp  off  when  standing  singly.  Pots  that  are 
two  and  a-half  inches  in  diameter  will  be  large  enough  at  first,  and 
when]  they  have  filled  these  with  roots  they  may  be  put  in  four-inch 
pots.  In  the  latter  they  may  be  allowed  to  flower,  for  the  gloxinia  is 
not  very  strong  in  rooting.  If  the  soil  in  which  they  are  growing  is 
suitable  they  do  not  want  a large  amount  of  pot  room . A very  suit- 
able compost  is  one  consisting  of  three  part3  turfy  loam,  one  part 
rotten  farm-yard  manure,  and  a good  sprinkling  of  sand.  All  that  I 
have  space  to  say  further  is  that  the  leaves  will  be  seriously  impaired  if 
the  sun  shines  directly  on  them ; consequently  a thin  shade  on  the 
glass  is  necessary,  and  as  far  as  possible  the  water  from  the  syringe 
must  not  be  allowed  to  fall  on  the  foliage. 

Propagating  Alternantheras. 

It  is  quite  a mistake  to  commence  propagating  these  plants  too 
early  in  the  spring,  as  so  much  space  is  required  to  keep  them  growing 
afterwards.  If  I could  command  the  room  I would  not  strike  alter- 
nantheras in  hotbeds  made  with  manure,  as  I find  they  grow  so  strong 
and  vigorous  that  they  are  along  time  before  they  take  on  their  proper 
colour.  I am  quite  satisfied  that  the  propagating-pit  is  the  proper 
place  to  strike  them  in,  and  that  nice  stocky,  highly-coloured  plants 
in  single  pots  are  the  best,  as  they  can  then  be  put  out  without  any 
injurious  disturbance  of  tbe  roots.  But  there  are  not  many  growers 
who  can  command  so  much  time  and  room  as  would  be  necessary  to 
work  out  this  plan,  so  that  they  must  resort  to  hotbeds  in  which  to 
raise  their  plants.  Even  in  that  case,  I find,  if  the  hotbeds  are  ready 
to  receive  the  cuttings  by  March  20,  there  is  then  plenty  of  time  for 
the  cuttings  to  grow  into  large  plants.  The  beds  are,  of  course,  made 
up  in  the  usual  way,  and,  after  the  heat  has  risen,  a layer  of  about  four 
inches  of  fine  sandy  soil  is  placed  all  over  the  bed.  In  this  the  cuttings 
are  dibbled  three  inches  apart  each  way.  The  frame  is  kept  quite  close 
and  well  shaded  for  the  first  three  weeks,  after  which  they  will  not 
want  any  shading,  but  a little  air  must  be  given  in  suitable  weather. 
If  there  is  a strong  bottom  heat  they  will  want  water  at  the  roots  twice 
a-week,  and  whilst  growing  vigorously  they  like  a mild,  humid  atmo- 
sphere. It  is  very  important  to  gradually  harden  off  the  alternantheras 
before  bedding-out  time.  During  the  last  week  they  are  in  the  frames 
the  lights  should  be  taken  off  during  the  day. 


SINGLE  ROSES  AS  DECORATIVE  PLANTS. 

By  T.  W.  Girdlestone. 

Single  Dahlias  ! Single  Chrysanthemums ! And  now  (0,  ye  Florists) 
Single  Roses  ! ! Well,  why  not  ? Nothing  is  perfect  in  this  world,  and  we 
must  have  regard  to  a general  law  of  compensation  in  the  selection  of  the 
meritorious.  Single  roses  are  so  fleeting  ? True,  the  individual  flowers  are  ; 
but  look  how  each  shattered  blossom  is  replaced  by  a score  of  others,  until 
profusion  stands  declared  to  compensate  the  want  of  endurance.  These  siugles 
are  no  good  for  cut.flowers  or  exhibition  ?— so  much  the  better  for  the  garden, 
which  will  thus  be  all  the  more  attractive  to  get  and  keep  people  out  of  the 
house,  while  the  making  of  a permanent  garden  at  all  times  attractive,  is  of 
far  more  importance  than  the  decoration  of  any  tent  for  a few  hours  ; and  at 
the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  Hybrid  Perpetuals  only  last  a day 
during  July,  And  then,  single  roses  do  not  flower  in  the  autumn  ? Apart  from 
the  fact  that  this  is  not  in  all  cases  true,  no  more  do  about  half  the  so-called 
“ Perpetuals4”  over  which  the  singles  have  this  advantage,  that  they  are  as 
gay  iu  the  autumn  with  heps  as  they  were  in  the  summer  with  flowers  ; some 
bearing  fruits  large  and  deep  coloured,  some  small  and  brilliant,  some  in 
bunches'  as  big  as  rowans.  And  then  again  how  good  natured  they  are, 
making  themselves  at  home  in  soils  and  situations  and  with  a small  amount 
of  attention,  that  many  double  roses  would  die  rather  than  put  up  with,  and 
at  the  same  time  scorning  the  notion  of  mildew  and  green-fly  and  such-like 
fashionable  complaints.  But  argument  is  always  useless ; for  those  who 
only  grow  what  is  in  vogue,  or  whose  horticultural  love  is  circumscribed  and 
centred  in  that  showy  Miss  First  Prize,  will  not  grow  anything  that  is  not 
prescribed  by  their  leaders  of  fashion,  or  conducive  to  the  winning  of  their 
mistress;  while  those  whose  large  hearts  (and  gardens,  since.it  must  be  admitted 
that  for  very  small  gardens  the  most  vigorous  of  the  single  roses  aro  not  well 
adapted),  have  room  for  all  that  is  beautiful,  will  need  no  persuasion. 

It  only  remains,  therefore,  to  enumerate  the  most  beautiful  and  best 
adapted  for  general  cultivation  of  those  single  roses  which  I have  grown,  in 
case  others  may  possibly  not  have  come  across  some  of  them,  and  to  give  the 
mockers  something  definite  to  mock  at ; since  general  mockery  is  too  easy  to 
be  entertaining,  and  we  are  told  that  as  much  entertainment  as  possible  ought 
to  be  obtained  from  every  “ single  thing.” 

Of  all  the  plants  in  the  garden  this  year,  I think  that  which  was  individually 
the  object  of  the  greatest  admiration  for  the  longest  time  was  a rose,  whose 
single  flower  is  no  larger  than  one’s  thumb-nail,  namely,  Rosa  polyantha 
(=  Luciai),  one  of  the  Multiflora  (II.)  (The  Roman  numerals  refer  to  groups 
as  arrangod  at  Mr.  Baker’s  Synopsis  of  Roses,  recently  published  in 
the  horticultural  periodicals).  This  plant  covers  a split-laroh  fence 
twelve  feet  high  and  eighteen  feet  wide,  and  would  readily  havo  ooverod 
twioe  that  area,  as  it  grows  with  great  vigour  ; in  fact,  rather  than  waste  time 
over  any  one-sided  arrangement,  it  has  penetrated  the  interstices  of  the  sap- 
lings, and  already  clothes  the  fence  on  both  sides.  Although  the  individual 
flowers  are  so  small,  their  petals  aro  of  the  purest  white  sot  off  by  the  close 
bright  yellow  stamens,  and  they  aro  delightfully  fragrant ; whilst  they  aro 
produced  in  such  immense  dusters  as  to  make  the  treo  nppenr  literally  snow- 
wreathed.  Gratitude,  if  that  bo  really  the  conoise  torm  for  a koen  souse  of 
favours  to  come,  ought  to  bo  an  additional  inducement!  to  the  cultivation  of 
t his  charming  plant,  Binoo  from  aooidontal  crosses  through  the  boos’  agency  of 
this  roso  and  various  toa-soontod  sorts  iu  the  Lyons  Itoso  gardens,  have  sprung 
those  pretty  and  truly  ovorfloworing  miniature  roses,  the  polynnthaB  of 
catalogues,  suoh  ns  Mignonetto,  Ma  I’aquorotto,  I’erlo  1)  Or,  Ac. 

R.  Brunonli  (H.)  is  another  very  pretty  roso  growing  with  groat  vigour, 
and  making  n good  olimbor,  pioduoing  bunches  of  white  flowers  somewhat 
similar  to  R.  Mosohata,  tho  single  musk  roso,  but  nioro  ornamental. 
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It.  Seti^era  (II.)  (=rubifolia — a name  which  Mr.  Itakor  docs  well  to 
discard,  as  it  gots  much  confused  with  rubrifolia,  a vory  difTorout  rose)  is  tho 
Prairie  rose  of  North  Ainorioa,  and  the  paront  of  tho  “Gem,”  “Queen,” 
“Beauty,”  and  sovoral  ot-hor  apocryphal  things  “of  tho  Prairio,”  and  is 
worth  growing  if  only  for  the  beautiful  autumn  colouring  of  its  foliago.  Nor 
its  leaves  are  like  thoso  of  the  bramble,  not  only  in  appearance,  but  also  in 
tho  varied  tints  they  assume  towards  the  end  of  the  year.  Tho  British  repre- 
sentative of  this  group  (II.)  K.  ltepons  (=arvensis),  is  tho  most  beautiful  of  all 
our  native  roses,  and,  if  it  only  camo  from  Peru  or  Siberia,  instead  of  neigh- 
bouring commons  and  hedgerows,  it  would  probably  be  grown  and  admired  as 
it  deserves  to  be.  Butin  spite  of  its  being  “only  a wild  flowor,”  it  should 
be  romembered  that  it  probably  helped  to  originate  the  Ayrshires,  and  a place 
should  be  found  for  it  in  the  wild  garden,  where  it  cau  grow  as  it  likes  ; not 
trained  up  nnything,  for  it  is  one  of  the  few  creeping  as  opposed  to  climbing 
roses,  but  left  entiroly  alone,  when  it  will  soon  make  a great  mound  of 
graceful  Blender  growths  to  be  hidden  in  June  under  a canopy  of  pure 
white  flowers. 

Perhaps  the  most  winning  of  the  smaller-growing  single  roses  is  R.  ber- 
beridifolia  Hardii  (I.),  formerly  said  to  have  been  a hybrid  between  R.  ber- 
beridifolia  (=simplicifolia)  and  involuorata,  but  probably  a seedling  from  R. 
clinophylla  fertilized  by  R.  berberidifolia.  Anyway,  the  plant  was  raised  by 
M.  Hardy,  at  Paris,  in  1844,*  and  though  not  simple-leaved,  it  follows  ber- 
beridifolia in  its  yellow  flowers,  about  the  size  of  half  a-crown,  with  a 
purple  blotch  at  the  base  of  each  petal.  Its  habit  is  slender,  but  it 
grows  and  flowers  freely,  and  makes  a most  graceful  and  interesting  plant. 

Another  rose  that  is  a first-class  plant,  in  spite  of  its  being  afflicted  with 
a list  of  names  like  a biographical  dictionary,  is  R.  Sinica  (III.)  (=lsevigata, 
ternata,  triphylla,  nivea,  camellia,  cherokensis)  ! It  would  almost  seem  as  if 
there  had  been  (of  course  there  are  not  now)  people  who  on  finding  some  well- 
known  plant  to  be  possessed  of  great  merit,  have  got  up  stock,  and  sent  it  out 
afresh  with  a new  name.  At  any  rate,  most  of  the  best  varieties  of  apples, 
pears,  chrysanthemums,  roses,  &c.,  appear  to  have  such  a string  of  names  that 
it  is  like  being  at  a Royal  christening  to  hear  them  talked  about.  Could  some 
such  practice  as  this  have  originated  the  use  of  the  word  “ plant  ” to  signify 
a “ take  in  ” ? this  of  course,  sub  rosa.  But  to  return  ; of  all  roses,  Sinica  is 
the  most  easily  recognisable,  with  its  ternate,  dark  glossy  foliage,  in  texture 
more  like  that  of  a camellia  than  a rose,  and  it  is  admirably  adapted  for 
covering  either  a wall  or  pillar,  since,  in  addition  to  being  practically  an  ever- 
green, it  grows  with  great  vigour,  and  when  established  makes  a lavish  display 
of  its  beautiful  large  single  white  flowers.  It  is  often  called  the  Georgian 
rose,  from  the  land  of  its  adoption,  in  North  America,  but  it  is  believed  to 
have  been  originally  introduced  from  China. 

The  other  Chinese  rose,  R.  bracteata  (IV.)  (Macartney),  and  its  pretty 
variety,  Maria  Leonida,  are  two  very  charming  roses,  but  well-known,  and 
perhaps  hardly  of  sufficiently  robust  constitution  to  become  general  favourites. 
From  North  America,  however,  have  come  several  species  of  considerable 
interest,  especially  two  which  have  a more  or  less  strong  family  likeness  in 
their  principal  features.  These  are  R.  nitida  and  R.  lucida  (=baltica,  rapa) 
(V.),  both  characterized  by  shining  leaves  composed  of  many  (five  to  eleven) 
small  oblong  leaflets,  stems  more  or  less  red  and  smooth,  and  rosy  flowers 
succeeded  by  scarlet  setaceous  turnip-shaped  heps  of  great  brilliancy.  The 
former  is  the  more  slender  plant  in  all  its  parts,  and  the  shoots  are  covered 
with  numerous  fine  prickles  of  various  sizes,  which,  however,  are  not  always 
persistent ; but  it  is  a fairly  easy  plant  to  identify,  and  is  very  well  figured  by 
Redoute.  R.  lucida,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a very  variable  species,  though 
always  attractive,  with  its  glossy  foliage  to  set  off  its  rosy  flowers  or  brilliant 
fruit,  neither  of  which  vary  appreciably.  One  variety  is  a vigorous  grower 
and  makes  a large  bush,  or  if  trained  on  a wall  attains  the  height  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet,  and  has  obtuse  pale-green  leaflets  with  an  uneven  surface,  and 
numerous  deciduous  prickles  on  the  young  growths.  But  the  most  beautiful 
variety  does  not  usually  exceed  two  feet  in  height,  although  very  vigorous  ; 
its  dark  red  stems  armed  with  pairs  of  straight  prickles  support  pretty  rosy 
flowers,  which  are  succeeded  by  round  heps  even  more  ornamental,  gleaming 
among  the  deep  green  shining  foliage,  which  itself  assumes  a rich  purple 
colour  before  reluctantly  admitting  that  it  is  not  quite  evergreen.  In  the 
same  group  (V.)  R.  Woodsii  is  not  so  interesting,  but  the  foliage  assumes 
pretty  tints  in  autumn  ; the  slender-growing  R.  Clinophylla  (=zlaxa)  is  best 
known  through  its  beautiful  double-flowered  variety  ; and  R.  rugosa  (=ferox, 
Regeliana)  is  generally  cultivated.  The  white-flowered  variety  of  the  last- 
named  is  deservedly  popular,  but  the  variety  coruscans  should  be  grown 
rather  than  the  red-flowered  type.  For  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  colour 
of  rugosa  is  of  a somewhat  dingy  red,  while  coruscans,  of  similar  external 
appearance,  has  flowers  of  the  softest  clear  pink,  with  petals  of  wonderfully 
silky  texture.  A rich  purple  semi-double  variety  called  Comte  d’Espremenil, 
sent  out  by  Nabonnand,  is  of  interest  as  being  perpetual,  flowering  freely  a 
second  time  in  the  autumn.  R.  Kamtschatica,  with  a habit  of  growth  some- 
what similar  to  rugosa,  is  inferior  in  every  way,  having  much  smaller  red 
flowers. 

Mr.  Baker’s  group  VI,,  bringing  together  spinosissima  and  Alpina  (the 
thornless  rose),  is  rather  a satire  on  the  classification  of  plants  merely  by 
general  external  appearances.  I must  own  to  a decided  preference  for  the 
touch-me-not  rose  all  set  with  little  wilful  thorns  over  the  plausible 
insinuating  alpina  (or  pyrenaica).  A good  plant  of  the  burnet  rose  in  full 
bloom  is  a “ charming  sight  to  see,”  but  though  when  cut  fresh  and  young  a 
bunch  of  Alpine  roses  is  pretty  and  very  fragrant,  the  flowering  is  too 
desultory  to  be  ever  very  effective  on  the  tree,  while  nothing  short  of  an 
earthquake,  or  at  least  a general  upheaval  of  rocks,  will  secure  the  eviction 
of  its  suckers  from  any  Alpine  garden  in  which  Rosa  Alpina  may  have  been 
domiciled. 

R.  Ecas,  with  its  brown  stems  covered  with  equal  prickles,  appears  a very 
characteristic  plant,  but  I have  not  yet  seen  it  flower;  and  a definite  position 
is  hardly  assigned  either  to  it  or  R.  Beggeriana  nigreseens,  a slender  growing 
but  vigorous  plant,  producing  freely  numerous  delicate  white  blossoms,  which 
are  very  effective  among  the  graceful  bluish-green  foliage,  and  which  are 
followed  by  brilliant  little  heps  like  wax-work. 

Rosa  canina  (IX.)  may  truly  be  called  the  slave  of  the  rose  family,  and 
like  Cinderella,  is  only  thought  of  in  work-a-day  garb,  and  is  unquestionably 
sat  upon.  It  is  designated  by  the  contemptuous  name  of  doe,  and  then 
dragged  out  from  the  hedge  rows  to  be  the  standard-bearer  of  Queen  Rosa’s 
army  ; it  is  cut  to  pieces  to  support  the  mounted  infantry  that  they  may 
achieve  glorious  victories,  and  be  decorated  with  medals  on  the  tented  field  ; 
uniform  drills  are  the  rule  for  its  very  seedlings  till  they  are  drafted  into  the 

* Date  not  certain. — T.  W.  G. 


line  for  activo  service  with  the  colours  ; moreover,  it  undoubtedly  helped  to 
originate  many  garden  varieties,  while  some  of  its  own  variations  are  very  pretty ; 
and  yet  hardly  anyone  seems  to  think  it  dosorving  of  a place  even  in  the  wildest 
of  wild  gardens.  Tho  versatile  Gerard,  in  his  quaint  and  gossiping  herbal, 
can  hardly  condescend  so  much  as  to  mention  poor  R.  canina,  “ a plant  so 
common  and  woll-knowno,  that  it  wero  to  small  purpose  to  use  many  words 
in  the  description  thereof ; for  even  children  with  great  delight  eat  the  berries 
whonthey  be  ripe,  make  chains  and  other  prettie  gowgawes  of  the  fruit;  cookes 
and  gentlewomen  make  tarts  and  such-like  dishes  for  pleasure  thereof,  and 
therefore  this  shall  suffice  for  the  description.”  (They  must  have  had  good 
digestions  in  those  days,  when  it  was  possible  to  sharpen  an  appetite  by 
botanizing  on  the  site  of  the  present  barracks,  and  gathering  R,  pimpinellifolia 
“in  a pasture  as  you  goe  from  a village  hard  by  London,  called  Knightsbridge 
unto  Fulham,  a village  thereby  ;”  for  the  old  surgeon  repeats  that  “ the  fruit 
when  it  is  ripe  makoth  most  pleasant  moats  and  banqueting  dishes,  as  tarts 
and  such, like  : the  making  whereof  I commit  to  the  cunning  cooke,  and  teeth 
to  eate  them  in  the  rich  man’s  mouth  !”)  Another  aggravation  to  which  R. 
canina  is  subjected  is  the  treatment  of  its  different  forms.  This  rose  has  gone 
into  variations  literally  by  the  hundred,  to  try  and  obtain  horticultural 
recognition,  but  without  success.  For  as  soon  as  it  has  elaborated  a fresh 
attraction  and  appears  in  the  glory  of  deeper  colour,  larger  flowers,  downy 
leaves,  or  what  not,  some  one  is  sure  to  be  ready  with  a sesquipedalian  name 
of  probably  as  many  consecutive  consonants  as  his  own  patronymic,  and  we 
are  indulged  with  the  “ discovery  of  a new  species  ! ” The  poor  dog  can  gain 
neither  credit  nor  admission  any  way.  Some  years  ago,  when  a crowded 
train  reached  Cologne,  certain  English  passengers,  engrainediwith  the  blackdust 
of  the  hot  night  journey,  immediately  started  off  to  get  a bathe,  their  German 
fellow-travellers,  whose  demands  on  the  water  supply  were — well,  more 
Teutonic — promising  to  keep  their  seats  for  them  in  the  compartment.  But 
when  the  bathers  returned  several  shades  lighter  in  colour,  and  radiant  in 
clean  collars,  the  exact  mind  of  the  Teuton  refused  to  admit  their  identity 
with  the  whilom  grimy  companions,  and  informed  them  that  they  must  find 
room  elsewhere,  that  compartment  being  reserved  ; So  that  their  smartened 
exterior  nearly  cost  the  renovated  Englishmen  their  seats  in  the  train.  This 
trying  to  make  a specific  distinction  between  a man  before  and  after  his  bath 
is  the  sort  of  treatment  that  is  discouraging  to  all  effort  in  the  direction  of 
improved  appearance — even  when  applied  to  roses. 

R.  rubrifolia  (IX.),  of  which  Andrew’s  name  of  lurida  is  much  more 
descriptive,  is  a very  distinct  and  interesting  plant,  with  its  metallic-blue 
tinted  foliage  and  weird  quaint-looking  flowers  whose  long  attenuated  sepals 
extend  far  beyond  the  rosy  petals,  a veritable  rose  of  fairyland.  The  red- 
brown  stems  are  covered  with  a bloom  like  that  on  black  grapes,  and  this  blue 
colour  seems  to  pervade  the  whole  plant,  making  with  the  delicately-tinted 
flowers  a most  perfect  “arrangement”  in  rose-colour  and  French-grey.  The 
beauty  of  the  plant  is  maintained  until  late  autumn  by  the  great  clusters  of 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  smooth  bright-red  somewhat  globular  heps  which  succeed 
the  bunches  of  flowers.  Some  of  the  varities  of  R.  indica  (IX.)  also  are 
interesting  from  the  freedom  with  which  they  bloom  again  during  the  autumn 
till  cut  off  by  frost,  and  for  their  intense  fragrance. 

R.  rubiginosa  (X.)  (=eglanteria,  suaveolens)  our  native  eglantine,  or  sweet- 
brier,  is  much  prized  for  its  fragrant  foliage,  though  it  is  only  when  they  see 
the  plant  laden  with  hep8  that  it  seems  to  occur  to  some  people  that  it  must 
at  one  time  or  other  have  borne  a very  ornamental  mass  of  flowers  ; and  floral 
commendation  is  generally  reserved  for  such  varieties  as  the  double  scarlet 
sweetbriar,  a very  pretty  sort  truly,  but  with  neither  the  vigour  nor  the 
fragrance  of  the  species.  Nevertheless,  one  garden  single  variety  is  really  a 
lovely  rose,  with  thick,  pure  white  petals,  each  margined  with  a bright 
| picotee  edge  of  clear  purple.  It  is  very  vigorous,  and  rejoices  in  the  picturesque 
name  of  “ Hebe’s  Lip,”  though  why  so  is  not  obvious  ; since  Hebe’s  lips  could 
hardly  have  been  so  white  as  the  petals,  or  so  dark  as  the  edging — unless  she 
“ enjoyed  extremely  bad  health  ” as  they  say  in  the  west,  or  else  was 
perpetually  sipping  the  ruby  nectar  she  should  have  been  handing  round. 

The  white-flowered  form  of  R.  pulverulenta  (=glutinosa),  another  member 
of  this  group,  makes  a pretty  pendent  on  the  rockery  to  R.  lucida.  It  has 
compact  white  flowers  which  are  succeeded  by  elongated  red  heps,  and  its 
smooth,  dark  stems  are  clothed  with  deep  green  leaves  consisting  of  seven 
rounded  leaflets. 

But,  of  course,  it  is  by  the  so-called  Austrian  briars  that  the  rubiginosse 
have  been  made  famous  in  gardens.  The  double  forms,  Persian  yellow 
introduced  from  Persia  in  1837  by  Sir  H.  Willock,  lutea  flore  pleno  or  Williams, 
double  yellow,  and  Harrisonii  sent  from  America  in  1830,  though  somewhat 
similar,  are  all  good  and  desirable  roses  ; but  none  of  them  exceed  in  purity 
of  colour  or  grace  of  outline,  the  single  flower  of  the  species  R.  lutea,  a plant 
whose  deep  pure  yellow  blossoms,  mounted  on  their  brown  stems  against  their 
natural  back-ground  of  dark-green  foliage,  produce  an  effect  only  eclipsed  by 
those  of  its  brilliant  variety  R.  punicea.  “Copper”  Austrian  brier  is  a 
misnomer  ; for  the  petals  of  this  rose,  though  buff-coloured  on  the  outer  side, 
are  of  a dazzling  orange-scarlet  colour  on  the  inside,  which  is  fully  displayed  by 
the  expanded  flowers  ; and  a few  branches  of  this  rose  and  R.  lutea, 
lightly  arranged  in  a good-sized  piece  of  Valerie  or  other  deep-coloured 
pottery,  makes  as  distinguished  a bouquet  as  can  well  be. 

Let  it  not,  therefore,  be  said  that  single  roses  are  not  worth  growing  as 
decorative  garden  plants  ; for  if  their  individual  flowers  are  evanescent,  they 
are  also  innumerable,  and  so  the  plants  remain  gay  longer  than  many  other 
roses,  even  without  reckoning  their  harvest  decoration  of  scarlet  fruit  in  the 
autumn-;  and  the  majority  of  them  are  no  trouble  whatever  to  grow.  R. 
berberidifolia  Hardii,  lucida,  and  nitida,  with  Eoae,  pulverulenta  flore  albo, 
and  Beggeriana  nigreseens,  are  charming  representatives  of  the  genus  Rosa 
for  the  rockery,  and  R.  polyantha  is  the  most  rapid  and  ornamental  of 
climbers  ; while,  with  all  deference  to  Mr.  George  Paul,  the  true  scarlet  rose 
(to  speak  pinaforically), 

“Resisting  all  ambition 
To  come  fit  for  exhibition 

Still  remains  a single  rose.” 

Rosarian’s  Tear  Bool-,  1886. 


No  Juice  in  a Flint. — This  trite  saying  has  a parallel ; there  is  no  getting  juice  out  of 
cheap  tea.  The  Chinese  are  yearly  increasing  tha  supply  to  English  tea-drinkers  of  redried 
and  worthless  leaves,  utterly  destitute  of  theine,  which  is  the  one  active  principle  most  to  be 
desired  in  the  beverage ; consequently  cheap  tea  heroines  dear  tea -it  any  price.  The  true 
policy  of  supplying  wholesome  Pure  Tea  is  alone  to  be  commended  ; hence  the  enormous  and 
increasing  sale  of  Rorniman's  Ten,  guaranteed  absolutely  pure,  by  Ohemists  and  others  who 
are  Agents  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  an  ! supply  the  public  at  Loudoi  fixed  prices  — See 
advertisements  in  all  Newspapers  and  at  Railway  Stations  for  list  of  Local  Ajeuti.— fAovr.  1 
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dFjljibtttotts  anii  fHettings. 

RICHMOND  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Testimonial  Dinner  to  J.  H.  Ford,  Esq, 

At  a meeting  of  the  Richmond  Horticultural  Society,  held  in  the  second 
week  of  January,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  present  Mr.  J.  H.  lord,  the 
honorary  secretary,  with  a testimonial  in  recognition  of  the  great  ability  with 
which  he  has  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office.  A committee,  with  Mr.  J. , F. 
Gribble  as  secretary,  was  at  once  formed  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  giving 
effect  to  the  resolution  of  the  meeting,  and  so  highly  appreciated  are  the 
services  rendered  by  Mr.  Ford  that  the  project  was  very  warmly  taken  up  by 
the  residents  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  Immediately  publicity  was  given 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  intended  to  acknowledge  Mr.  Ford’s  good  work  by  a 
public  testimonial,  subscriptions  began  to  flow  iD,  and  continued  to  do  so  at  such 
a rapid  rale  that  the  committee  were  able  to  bring  their  labours  to  a successful 
conclusion  in  a very  short  space  of  time.  Tnis  they  did  by  entertaining  Mr. 
Ford  at  a complimentary  dinner  at  the  Greyhound  Hotel  on  the  25th  ult.,  and 
presenting  him  with  a handsome  gold  watch  and  chain,  of  the  value  of  twenty- 
five  guineas,  and  a purse  containing  £100.  Sir  J.  Whittaker  Ellis,  Bart., 
M.P.,  presided,  and  was  supported  by  Sir  E Hertslett,  C. B.,  the  Rev.  Canon 
Procter,  Major  Bull,  and  other  of  the  principal  residents.  About  eighty 
gentlemen  sat  down,  amongst  the  horticulturists  present  being  Mr.  H.  Herbst, 
Mr.  W.  Steel),  Mr.  Bowell,  Mr.  W.  Brown,  Mr.  J.  S.  Lindsay,  Mr.  J.  F. 
Kinghorn,  and  Mr.  J.  Munro.  _ 

After  the  customary  toasts  had  been  acknowledged,  Sir  J.  Whittaker  Ellis 
proposed  “ The  Health  of  Mr.  Ford,”  which  was  enthusiastically  received. 
In  doing  so  he  said  that  it  was  highly  gratifiying  to  him  to  be  present  to  testify 
to  the  great  value  of  the  services  which  Mr.  Ford  had  rendered  the  society 
during  the  time  he  had  so  worthily  occupied  the  position  of  honorary  secretary 
It  was  still  more  gratifying  to  have  the  opportunity  of  presenting  him  with 
such  a magnificent  testimonial,  and  he  heartily  congratulated  Mr.  Ford  on 
the  position  he  occupied  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellow  townsmen.  On  the 
presentation  having  been  made,  Mr.  Ford  said  that  he  fully  appreciated  the 
great  honour  done  him  by  presenting  him  with  such  a handsome  testimonial, 
and  trusted  that  the  society  would  long  occupy  its  present  high  position,  and 
considerably  extend  its  sphere  of  usefulness. 

In  the  course  of  the  subsequent  proceedings,  “The  Health  of  Mr. 
Chancellor,”  who  was  secretary  to  the  society  for  upwards  of  seven  years,  was 
proposed  and  heartily  received.  In  response  to  the  toast  of  “ The  Trade  of 
Richmond,”  Mr.  Steell  and  Mr.  H.  Herbst  bore  testimony  to  the  good  work  that 
had  been  accomplished  by  the  society,  and  Mr.  Herbst  also  referred  at  some 
length  to  the  importance  of  the  horticultural  trade  at  the  present  time. 


BANBURY  FLOWER  SHOW. 

This  show,  which  for  more  than  a generation  past  has  proved  the  prin- 
cipal holiday  of  the  year  to  the  dwellers  in  the  town,  has  suddenly  collapsed. 
At  the  annual  meeting,  held  a fortnight  Bince,  the  secretary  (Mr.  E.  J.  Hart- 
ley) tendered  his  resignation,  after  holding  the  position  for  twenty-seven  years, 
and  as  there  were  but  six  or  seven  persons  present  it  was  arranged  to  convene 
a meeting  to  dissolve  the  society.  At  the  adjourned  meeting,  held  on  I riday, 
February  19,  there  was  a goodly  attendance  of  subscribers,  some  of  whom 
offered  to  double  their  subscriptions  to  keep  the  society  going  ; but  a large 
majority  present  being  of  opinion  that  the  show  had  ceased  to  be  an  attrac- 
tion, the  society  was  dissolved.  The  balance  in  hand  (£10)  was  ottered  to  the 
secretary,  who  declined  the  offer,  and  suggested  that  it  remain  in  the  bank  in 
the  treasurer’s  name. 


CARNIVOROUS  PLANTS. 

Professor  Boulder,  F.L.S.,  recently  delivered  a very  interesting  lecture  on 
this  subject  before  the  Ealing  Microscopical  and  Natural  History  Society  ; the 
Rev.  Professor  Henslow,  F.L.S.,  presiding.  The  lecture  was  illustrated  by 
means  of  dried  specimens  and  models,  and  a series  of  slides  shown  by  an  oxy- 
hydrogen  lantern.  The  lecturer  commenced  by  stating  that  a few  days  before 
had  occurred  the  seventy-seventh  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  greatest  of 
English  naturalists,  Charles  Darwin  ; and  he  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
of  the  multifarious  topics  which  that  great  observer  elucidated  as  bearing  on 
his  theory  of  “natural  selection,”  few  were  more  fascinating  than  that  of 
insectivorous  or  carnivorous  plants.  It  used  to  be  said  that  one  of  the  differ- 
ences between  plants  and  animals  was  that  animals  were  capable  of  taking  in 
solid  food,  while  plants  were  not ; but  it  was  only  true  in  a very  limited 
sense  that  animals  took  in  solid  food.  They  did,  it  is  true,  take  solid  food 
into  the  stomach,  but  before  it  could  be  taken  into  the  tissues  and  blood  it 
muBt  become  liquid  ; whilst  there  were  plants,  such  as  the  pitcher-plant, 
which  possessed  organs  quite  as  much  entitled  to  be  called  a stomach  as  was 
that  of  the  little  hydra,  or  fresh-water  polyp.  The  food  of  animals  and 
plants  alike  had  to  undergo  fermentation  before  it  was  capable  of  assimi- 
lation. The  process  of  digestion  was  thus  identical  in  plants  and  animals, 
and  not  confined  to  the  so-called  carnivorous  plants,  whose  chief 
peculiarity  was  that  they  exuded  their  digestive  fluids,  so  that  digestion 
took  place  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  leaf.  There  were  whole  groups  of 
plants  v/hich  lived  exclusively  upon  organic  matter,  such  as  ilie  fungi  and 
other  plants  destitute  of  green  colouring  matter.  Theso  were,  therefore, 
exactly  like  ordinary  animals  in  their  nutrition.  Illustrations  were  shown  of 
the  yeast  plant  and  moulds,  and  it  was  stated  that  some  plants  have  the 
habit  of  catching  flies  without  apparently  using  them  as  food,  as  the  campions 
and  catch- flies  and  the  little  three-fingered  saxifrage,  common  in  the  south- 
west of  England.  The  sundews,  a genus  of  about  100  species,  of  which  40 
were  natives  of  Australia,  were  mentioned,  and  particularly  the  commonest  of 
our  three  British  species,  Drnsera  rotund  if olia.  The  organism  of  this  plant 

was  fully  described.  A Portuguese  plant,  ( Drosophyllum ) allied  to  thesundows, 
was  hung  up  by  the  peasants  in  their  cottages  to  catch  flies  ; whilst  another 
allied  genus  ( Dyblis ) had  similar  glands  within  the  flower.  The  next  type 
referred  to  were  the  Harraeenias  or  side-saddle  plan  ts  of  Western  North  America; 
then  the  bladderworts  lUtricuUria) ; following  this  Nepenthe/.  A yet  higher 
organization  was  that  of  the  Venus’s  Fly-trap  [Dioncea),  a plant  confined  to 
some  twelve  square  miles  round  Wilmington,  in  Carolina,  bu;  first  described 
by  Ellis,  in  a letter  to  LinntBus,  in  1768,  and  experimented  upon  by  Knight 
in  1418.  The  last  plant  referred  to  was  Mdrovanda,  a rootless,  submerged 
plant,  found  in  Queensland,  Bengal,  and  the  south  of  Europo,  with  i tn  leaves 
in  whorls  of  six,  edged  with  teeth,  and  having  sensitive  hairs  ovorthe  contral 


part  of  their  surface,  and  four-rayed  ones  near' the  edge.  Darwin  termed  it 
“ an  aquatic  Dioncca  ; ” but  it  had  been  suggested  that  these  four-rayed 
hairs  might  absorb  the  liquid  products  of  decay,  as  in  Utricularia,  in  which 
case  the  plant  would  combine  in  itself  the  characters  of  the  two  physiological 
types.  


ItpUts  to  Queries. 


w.  S.— The  Latania  is  in  a bad  state  at  the  roots,  probably  wet  and  sour. 
Lily  of  the  Valley. — S.  F. — The  crowns  have  evidently  been  subjected  to 
an  excessively  high  temperature. 

A Subscriber  is  informed  that  it  is  not  “a  safe  method”  to  graft  a pear 
scion  on  a plum  stock. 

Z.  shall  have  attention  if  he  will  state  his  case  in  a few  words  ; his  letter, 
just  received,  is  loaded  with  unnecessary  matter,  and  we  cannot  find  time  to 
discover  what  he  wants. 

Herbaceous  Phloxes.— V.—  Strong  plants  in  three-inch  pots  will  if  put  out 
within  the  next  fortnight  bloom  very  satisfactorily  in  the  course  of  the 
summer. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums. — T.  J. — It  will  be  very  beneficial  to  shift  the  plants 
that  are  to  be  bedded  out  in  May  next  from  the  small  sixties  to  three-inch 
pots.  Most  of  the  old  soil  should  be  removed  from  about  the  roots,  and  a 
rather  substantial  compost  should  be  used. 

Orchid  Rafts.—  Beginner.— Rafts  for  orchids  are  not  difficult  to  make,  but 
as  you  have  not  had  any  experience  in  the  work  it  will  be  advisable  to  purchase 
two  or  three  for  patterns.  You  will  be  able  to  obtain  them  from  the  nursery- 
men who  devote  special  attention  to  orchids. 

Starting  Vines.— Young  Gardener.— A temperature  of  55  deg.  will  be  quite 
sufficient  to  commence  with,  and  when  the  vines  are  breaking  freely  afford  a rise 
of  5 deg.  by  tire-heat’and  10  deg.  with  sun-heat.  A liberal  degree  of  atmospheric 
moisture  is  essential,  and  the  walls  and  paths  should  be  .sprinkled  with  water 
at  least  twice  a day,  aud  until  the  shoots  are  an  inch  or  so  in  length  the  vines 
should  be  syringed  morning  and  evening. 

Early -flowering 1 Chrysanthemums. — Inquirer. — Some  of  the  most  useful  of 
the  chrysanthemums  flowering  at  the  end  of  the  summer  and  the  beginning 
of  the  autumn  are — Alexandre  Dufour,  Isidore  Fdral,  L’lsle  des  Plaisirs,  Mons. 
H.  Jacotot,  Madame  C.  Desgranges,  and  its  golden  yellow  sport  George 
Wermig,  of  the  large-flowered  kinds  ; and  Fiberta,  Frederic  Marronet,  Anas- 
tasio,  Mrs.  Cullingford,  Tre3orier  Lacoste,  Lyon,  Mr.  W.  Piercy,  Mdlle. 
Jolivart,  St.  Croutts,  St.  Mary,  and  La  Vierge,  of  the  small-flowered-kinds. 

Books  —A.  T.— Hibberd’s  “ Amateur’s  Greenhouse,”  published  by  Groom- 
bridge  price  6s.  R.  W.  T.— Johnson’s  “Gardener’s  Dictionary,”  published 
by  Bell  price  7s.  W.  Ockerby.— Maund’s  “ Botanic  Garden,”  in  six  volumes, 
large  octavo,  is  published  by  Bell  at  about  £8  ; the  original  edition  is  in 
fifteen  volumes,  small  quarto.  It  is  not  scarce,  but  it  is  no  use  to  order  it  of 
a publisher.  J.  Farrer. — Mr.  Hibberd’s  “ Treatise  on  Home  Culture  of 
Watercress  ” is  published  by  Allen,  price  2s.  6 1. 

Dividing  Dendobriums.—G.  S.— The  proper  time  for  dividing  dendrobiums 
is  immediately  they  show  signs  of  beginning  to  make  new  growth.  It  will  be 
quite  safe  to  divide  your  plants  of  D.  nobile  when  the  young  growths  are 
between  one  and  two  inches  in  length.  In  dividing  them  avoid  unnecessary 
injury  to  the  roots,  and  after  they  are  potted  place  them  in  a corner  of  the 
orchid-house,  where  they  can  be  syringed  overhead  occasionally  without  injury 
to  the  other  subjects  within  the  structure. 

Streptosolen  Jumesoni.— R.  O.— Examples  of  sufficient  strength  to  produce 
a good  display  of  flowers  can  be  produced  in  twelve  months.  As  you  are 
desirous  of  growing  a comparatively  large  stock,  your  best  course  will  probably 
be  to  purchase  at  once  two  or  three  old  plants  to  furnish  a supply  of  cuttings. 
Tops  of  the  shoots  make  the  most  suitable  cuttings,  and  strike  very  freely 
when  placed  in  the  propagating  pit,  or  other  structure  where  they  can  have 
the  assistance  of  a brisk  temperature  and  a moderate  amount  of  atmospheno 

m°'p)mhenopsis.— H.  W.— It  will  be  advisable  to  allow  the  plants  to  remain 
undisturbed  until  the  flowers  have  lost  their  beauty,  when  they  should  be  put 
into  fresh  baskets.  The  best  baskets  are  those  of  teak,  as  they  will  last  much 
longer  than  baskets  made  with  hazel  rods— or,  indeed,  of  any  other  wood 
adapted  for  the  purpose.  The  plants  which  occupy  baskets  in  a sound  state 
and  are  in  a vigorous  state  of  health,  should  not  be  disturbed  at  the  roots  this 
year.  Fill  the  baskets  to  at  least  one  half  of  their  depth  with  large  crocks 
and  nodules  of  charcoal,  and  use  sphagnum,  in  a live  state  if  readily  obtainable. 
In  removing  them  from  the  decayed  baskets  to  the  new  ones,  care  must  be  taken 
to  avoid  injury  to  the  roots. 

Rliodanthes  for  the  Conservatory .— W . B — The  rhodanthes  may,  as  you 
suggest  be  employed  in  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory,  and  when  well 
crown  ’are  very  bright  and  effective.  The  practice  adopted  by  the  growers  is 
undoubtedly  the  best,  and  we  would  advise  you  to  follow  it.  Five-inch  pots  are 
filled  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  rim  with  a mixture  consisting  of  loam,  leat- 
mould  powdery  manure,  and  sand.  The  soil  is  pressed  rather  firmly,  and 
when  the  surface  has  been  made  quite  level,  the  seed  is  sown  thinly  and  covered 
lightlv  with  fine  soil.  The  pots  are  placed  in  a frame,  and  whon  the  plants 
are  well  above  the  surface  they  are  thinned  to  twelve  or  fifteen  in  each  pot. 
To  keep  the  plants  near  the  glass,  and  ventilate  freely,  is  regarded  as  of  the 
utmost  importance,  because  of  their  tendency  to  become  drawn. 

©bltuaro* 



On  the  23rd  of  February,  at  Ln-go,  M.  Charles  Jaoques^Edouard  Moreen,  Professor 
of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Liege,  Secretary  to  the  lbiderntion  ot  Horticultural 
S icieties  of  Belgium,  member  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  editor  of  La  Belgique  Ilorticole,  &c.  Professor  Morren  was  one  of  the 
best  known  and  most  deeply  respected  of  Continental  botanists,  aim  was  held  in 
esnecial  esteem  by  the  British  visitors  to  horticultural  exhibitions  in  Belgium 
ami  Holland,  as  be  wiih  an  active  worker  in  such  undertakings,  and  possessed  a 
peculiar  talent  for  making  things  go  pleasantly  for  the  men  aud  advantageous 
for  the  cause.  lie  was  born  at  Ghent  on  the  2nd  ot  December,  183,1,  and  had, 
therefore,  attained  the  ago  of  only  62  years.  The  news  ot  Ins  death  occasions  to 
us  the  greatest  shock,  because  only  a few  days  previously  to  its  occurrence  wo 
received  from  him  a generous  response  to  a request  we  had  made  for  a favour 
which  only  he  could  bestow.  llis  remains  were  interred  at  Itobormont,  on 

WodiioBdiiv  lftflt.  ~ « > i 

On  the  1st  of  March,  at  Calko  Abboy,  Derbyshire,  Sir  John  It ari'UR-Ciiewe,  Bart., 

aged  02  years. 
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Quadra.  1st  Sunday  In  Lent. 

Karl  St.  Vincent  dlod,  18-1. 

Prince  Imperial  horn,  1850. 

St  Patrick. 

Princess  Louiflo  born,  1818. 

Bishop  Kerr  died,  1711. 

O Full  Moon,  111.  37m.  morning. 


O Y A L BOTANIC  SOCIETY 

REGENT'S  PARK. 

EXHIBITION  OF  SPRING  FLOWERS. 

The  first  Exhibition  of  the  Season  will  take  place  oi  WEDNESDAY,  March  21. 

Soliodulos  of  Prizes  now  ready. 

The  dates  of  tho  SUM M ER  EX  IIIBITTONS  aro  WEDNESDAYS,  Mat  19  and  June  9. 
Schedules  o!  Prizos  nowready. __ 
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6--  The  REPORT  on  tho  ORCHID  CONFERENCE  is  now  ready,  ami  may  ho  had  by 
Follows  of  tho  Society  on  application  to  tho  Assistant  Secretary,  at  the  Office,  South 
Kensington,  S.W,  

(CRYSTAL  PALACE  SPRING  FLOWER  SHOW,  March  26  and  27. 

J — Schedules  of  this  and  other  Flower  aud  Fruit  Shows  during  1886  to  be  had  ou 
application  to  Mr.  W.  G.  Head,  Garden  Superintendent,  Crystal  Palace.  

Royal  aquarium,  Westminster.  — horticultural 

EXHIBITIONS.— Groat  Exhibition  of  Hyaoinths,  &c.,  Mark  it  Plants,  and  Cut 
Daffodils,  ou  March  30  aud  31 ; Great  Artistic  Roso  Show,  on  Juno  2>  and  23  ; Groat  Straw- 
berry Exhibition  anl  Fete,  ou  July  2 and  3 ; Groat  Display  of  Table  Decorations,  li  mquets, 
&o  , on  August  20  and  21.  Liberal  prizes  are  offered.  Soli  Mulct  of  Prises  on  application  to 
Mr.  Richard  Dkan,  Superintendent  of  the  Exhibitions,  Rmolagh  Roal,  Ealing. 

Bath  bulb  show,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  21th  and25th 

March. — IS  Hyacinths,  open,  £3  first,  £2  second,  £1  third;  12  Hyacinths,  amateurs, 
C2  first,  £1  second  ; 6 Orchids  (distiuc,),  open,  £3  first,  £L  11s.  second;  and  saviril  other 
classes  for  Plants,  Cut  Flowors,  Fruit,  aud  Vegetables  ; 49  classes  in  all.  For  Prize 
Schedules  apply  to  Benjamin  Pkakson,  Secretary,  It.  Milsom  Street.  Bath. 

Bristol  spring  flower  show  society.— The 

SIXTEENTH  GRAND  SPRING  EXHIBITION  will  be  hold  at  the  Colston 
Hali.,  Bristol,  ou  March  17  and  18,  1838.— A.  Polkinhorn,  Secretary,  Bishopston, 
Bristol.  

UHiijibttions  anti  Meetings  for  tlje  ISnsutng  Meek. 

Tuesday,  March  16,  and  Wednesday,  March  17. — Manchester  Botanical  and 
Horticultural  Society. — Spring  Exhibition. 

Tuesday,  March  16,  and  Wednesday,  March  17. — Royal  Meteorological  Society. 
— Exhibition  of  Barometers  in  the  evening. 

Wednesday,  March  17,  and  Thursday,  March  18. — Bristol  Spring  Flower  Show 
Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Wednesday,  March  17,  and  Thursday,  March  18. — Preston  Horticultural 
Society. — Spring  Exhibition. 

Thursday,  March  18. — Liverpool  Horticultural  Association. — Spring  Exhibition. 

Suction  Sales  for  tlje  Ensuing  ffiZEeek. 

Monday,  March  15  — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  and  08,  Cheapside  ; Orchids. 

Tuesday,  March  16  — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  and  68,  Cheapside ; Orchids. 

Wednesday,  March  17. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rioms, 
67  and  68,  Cheapside  ; Japanese  Lilies,  Iris,  Plants,  Roses,  &c. 

Wednesday  and  Thursday  March  17  and  18. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden  ; Orchids,  Lilium  Auratum,  <fcc. 

Wednesday  and  Saturday,  March  17  and  20. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden  ; Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Border  Plants,  and  Bulbs. 
Friday,  March  19. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67 
and  68,  Cheapside  ; Orchids. 

THE  GARDEN  ORACLE  for  1886  is  ou  the  same  plan  as  former  issues,  the  present 
being  the  twenty-eighth  publication  of  this  work.  It  contains  complete  lists  of  the 
New  Plants,  New  Flowers,  and  New  Frnits,  and  a Complete  List  of  the  New  Parliament. 

SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  AD  VERTISEMENTS.  — Five  lines  and 

under,  body  type,  2s.  6d. ; each  additional  line,  6d. ; half  a columD,  £1  15s.  : a 
column,  £3  ; one  page,  £9. 

Advertisements  for  the  Current  Number  must  be  sent  not  later  than  Wednesday,  and 
for  Monthly  Parts  not  later  than  the  24th  of  each  Month,  addressed  to  the  Adver  tisement 
Office  of  the  Gardeners'  Magazine , 148  and  149,  Aldersgate  Street,  London,  E O 
^„>DTEaTISEMENTS  of  HORTICULTURAL  or  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES  and 
SHOWS  are  inserted  on  the  Leader  Page  at  Is.  per  line. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  OF  SITUATIONS  VACANT,  or  from  persons  seeking  employ- 
ment.  Is,  each  four  lines  128  words),  and  3d.  per  line  after.  
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The  Protection  of  British  Plants  was  the  subject  discussed 
by  the  Horticultural  Club  at  the  after-dinner  meeting  on  Tuesday 
last.  In  the  paper  introducing  the  discussion  there  were  proposals 
of  a general  nature,  and  one  that  may  be  described  as  “ practical,” 
although,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  of  negative  character.  Mr.  Hibberd 
urged  the  suppression  of  the  customary  classes  for  wild  flowers  at 
No.  1,089,  New  Series.— Vol.  XXIX. 


were  of  little  advantage  to  the  competitors,  but  of  decided  disad- 
vantage to  the  district  from  which  the  flowers  were  obtained  for  tho 
purposes  of  the  exhibition.  In  a paper  of  the  kind,  a searching  view 
of  such  a subject  must  not  he  expected,  but  a definite  proposal  with 
a practical  end  in  view  may  he  entitled  to  some  serious  consideration. 
It  happens  that  a very  considerable  proportion  of  the  readers  of  this 
paper  are  directly  interested  in  the  organization  of  exhibitions,  and 
are  in  a position  to  contribute  by  fact  and  opinion  to  the  discussion 
of  the  question.  We  shall  hope  to  hear  from  our  friends  about  the 
utility  and  reasonableness  of  the  class  of  competitions  in  which  wild 
flowers  are  prominent  subjects.  That  they  are  often  an  attractive 
feature  must  be  admitted ; and  that,  generally  speaking,  they  are  at 
least  harmless,  if  not  strikingly  useful,  can  scarcely  be  denied.  But 
tho  larger  question  is  scarcely  touched  by  such  considerations. 
Observant  botanists,  and  more  especially  such  of  them  as  have, 
through  a series  of  years,  been  familiar  with  a certain  range  of 
country,  are  perhaps  best  qualified  to  offer  evidence,  for  they  know 
of  the  rarities  of  the  district  and  the  degree  in  which  human 
curiosity — to  say  nothing  of  rapacity — affects  them.  The  advance- 
ment of  hardy  plants  in  public  favour  does  certainly  tend  to  the 
destruction  of  beautiful  native  plants  in  certain  localities,  and  it  may 
be  said  that  every  busy  town  is  the  centre  of  a large  area  of  sterility, 
rendered  so  by  the  pillaging  process  of  the  local  plant  collectors. 
The  story  of  an  adventure  on  Dartmoor  that  appeared  in  our 
Christmas  number  has  been  spoken  of  as  a “ pure  fiction  ” and  a 
“ moral  impossibility  ; ” but  in  truth  it  is  founded  on  a fact ; and  it 
is  that,  much  more  thau  any  special  skill  on  the  part  of  the  writer, 
that  accounts  for  its  air  of  reality  and  apparent  avoidance  of  exag- 
geration. Whether  the  satyrium  spoken  of  grows  on  the  spot 
indicated  we  do  not  know,  but  of  the  fact  that  underlies  the  story 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever  ; and  the  moral  of  the  fact  is  that 
“ exterminators  ” and  “ eradicators  ” are  to  be  found  amongst  pro- 
fessing lovers  of  plants.  The  persons  who  contribute  wild  flowers 
to  the  exhibitions  are  not  to  be  classed  witli  the  exterminators  ; nor 
would  we  in  any  way  suggest  that  intentional  mischief  is  ever 
thought  of  by  them.  But  there  remains  the  question,  Does  the 
exhibition  of  wild  flowers  tend  to  the  injurious  diminution  of  the 
British  Flora  1 


The  Discussion  of  the  Proposals  for  the  Protection  of 
British  Plants  revealed  the  diversity  of  opinions  common  to  such 
occasions.  Amongst  the  speakers  were  the  Rev.  H.  H.  D’Ombrain, 
Dr.  Robert  Hogg,  Mr.  Druery,  Mr.  Cousens,  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker  (of 
Kew),  Mr.  Nicholson  (of  Kew),Mr.  Girdlestone,  Mr.  Harry  Veitch,  Mr. 
G.  Bunyard,  and  other  observers  of  the  ways  of  the  world  in  respect 
of  the  subject  before  the  meeting.  A number  of  most  interesting 
particulars  were  given  of  the  localities  of  interesting  plants,  and  of 
the  disappearance,  within  recent  years,  of  rarities  known  to  com- 
paratively few,  but  none  the  less  sought  after  by  assiduous  collectors. 
Unreserved  adoption  of  the  measures  suggested  in  the  paper  was 
certainly  not  to  the  taste  of  the  meeting ; but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  was  a partial  acceptance  of  those  measures,  and  a complete 
approval  of  the  spirit  that  prompted  them.  It  was  pointed  out,  for 
example,  that  gatherings  of  wild  flowers  for  exhibitions  in  July  aud 
August  were  not  calculated  to  be  harmful,  because  what  the  experts 
regard  as  “ good  things  ” are  by  that  time  out  of  flower,  and  have 
shed  their  seeds,  and  are  not  to  be  considered  in  danger.  But  it 
was  thought  that  in  preparing  a schedule  the  peculiar  products  of 
the  district  should  be  carefully  considered,  w ith  a view  to  discourage 
the  gathering  of  subjects  that  are  of  great  importance  from  a 
botanical  point  of  view,  and  yet  perhaps  of  but  secondary  value  on 
the  exhibition  table.  And  it  was  also  thought  that  the  number  of 
plants  in  a group  or  class  should  be  carefully  limited,  with  a view 
to  ensuring  suitable  display  and  interesting  variety  without  ran- 
sacking the  local  flora ; for  many  of  our  noblest  wild  plants  are 
produced  in  such  plenty  that  none  need  fear  their  extinction,  or 
seriously  discuss  the  question  at  present.  As  regards  native  ferns, 
it  was  thought  that  many  kinds  had  been  very  seriously  diminished 
in  number  by  collectors,  and,  in  not  a few  instances,  stations  once 
noted  for  certain  kinds  had  become  perfectly  destitute.  A course  of. 
action  in  defence  of  British  ferns  was  unanimously  approved  of.  It 
consists  in  simply  excluding  from  the  classes  the  specific  or  typical 
forms,  the  result  of  which  is  to  limit  the  choice  of  the  exhibitor  to 
the  varieties.  Thus  for  the  tasselled,  crested,  laciniated,  and  other 
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eccentric  forms,  the  selection  remains  as  free  as  before ; but  the  wild 
forms,  as  wo  may  term  them,  or  the  “ normal  ” forms  as  usually 
recognized  by  botanists,  will  not,  under  such  a rule,  be  available  for 
exhibition.  It  was  felt,  of  course,  that  the  protection  of  British 
plants  must  remain  very  much  a matter  of  sentiment,  reason,  and 
just  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  nature.  The  object  of  the 
essayist  was  neither  to  fret  the  intelligent  collector  nor  rob  the 
children  of  their  exhibitions  of  wild  flowers,  but  to  check,  if  possible, 
wasteful,  useless,  and  wanton  collecting  by  ignorant  persons  who 
give  momentary  attention  to  wild  plants  through  some  superficial 
impulse  that  leads  to  nothing  higher  than  sheer  destruction.  Thus 
the  final  words  of  the  essayist  were  regarded  as  full  of  significance — 
the  best  that  can  be  hoped  for  being  to  render  ferns  and  wild  flowers 
unfashionable,  for  that  would  make  an  end  of  the  fascination  that 
attracts  the  mere  grabbers  and  ravagers  who  are  chiefly  answerable 
for  the  spoliation  that  is  lamented. 


Liverpool  Spring  Show  will  be  held  on  Thursday  next,  March  18. 

Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Hyacinth  Show  will  be  held 
in  St.  Andrew’s  Hall,  Wednesday,  March  24. 

Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster,  Exhibition  of  Spring 
Flowers  will  be  held  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  March  30  and  3L. 

Royal  Botanic  Society’s  First  Spring  Show  will  take  place  on 
Wednesday,  March  24. 

Crystal  Palace  First  Spring  Show  will  take  place  Friday  and 
Saturday,  March  26  and  27. 

Narcissus  Committee  first  meeting  for  the  season  will  be  held  in 
the  conservatory  of  R.H.S.  on  Tuesday,  March  23. 

Bath  Floral  Fete  Committee  will  holl  a show  of  spring  flowers 
on  Wednesday,  March  24. 

Leicester  Flower  Show  and  Gala  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
August  3. 

Dr.  E.  Regel  has  retired  from  the  directorship  of  the  Botanic 
Garden,  St.  Petersburg,  and  is  succeeded  by  Dr.  Engler. 

Manchester  Botanical  Society’s  First  Spring  Show  will  be 
held  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  next,  March  16  and  17. 

Bristol  Spring  Show  will  be  held  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
next,  March  17  and  18. 

Southend-on-Sea  Chrysanthemum  Show  will  be  held  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  November  16  and  17. 

Preston  and  Fullwood  Spring  Show  will  be  held  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  next,  March  17  and  18. 

Warwick  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  its  exhibition  on 
August  2. 

Japanese  Picture  Books  will  be  the  subject  of  a discourse  by 
Mr.  Ernest  Hart  at  the  Society  of  Arts  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday, 
May  18. 

Edward  B.  Poulton,  Esq  , M.A.,  will  give  two  lectures  on  the 
“ Nature  and  Protective  Uses  of  Colour  in  Caterpillars  ” before  the 
Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.  The  first  lecture  will  be  delivered 
to-day  (Saturday),  and  the  second  on  Saturday  next,  at  3 p.m. 

Birmingham  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society, 
which  was  formed  a few  weeks  since,  is  now  in  full  working  order,  and 
has  made  arrangements  for  a series  of  lectures  to  be  delivered  on  the 
17th  and  31st  inst.  and  April  14  and  28,  at  the  society’s  rooms,  Albert 
Chambers,  Paradise  Street. 

Dates  of  Continental  Exhibitions,  1886. — Antwerp,  June  27 
and  August  8 ; Bruges,  April  18  ; Brussels,  April25  ; Ghent,  April  11 
and  12,  September  12;  Huy,  August  12;  Liege,  April  25;  Louvain, 
March  28,  June  20,  September  5;  Mens,  June  20,  October  3;  St. 
Nicolas,  April  25  ; Schaerbeck,  June  13  ; Torn  nay,  September  12. 

Tobacco  Cultivation  in  Russia. — In  the  province  of  Kharkow 
last  year  tobacco  waB  planted  over  an  area  of  640  deciatines  (1,730 
acres l,  being  16  deciatines  (43  acres)  more  than  in  1884.  The  crop 
produced  amounted  to  5,077  ponds  of  tobacco  from  Turkish  seed,  240 
pouds  from  American  seed,  and  25,795  pouds  of  inferior  quality,  being 
a total  of  31,112  pouds.  In  1884  the  crop  was  36,218  pouds. 

Royal  Gardens,  ICew,  present  at  the  present  time  but  few 
special  features  of  interest,  but  in  such  a place  there  is,  of  course, 
always  something  worthy  of  observation.  In  the  succulent  house  a 
fine  plant  of  Doryanthcs  excelsa  shows  a noble  spike  of  flowers  that 
promises  soon  to  raise  the  roof  and  make  a sensation.  Beschorneria 
Cobniana,  a fine  amaryllid  from  Mexico,  is  just  ready  to  present  its 
flowers;  and  Cereus  Mallisoni  is  about  to  garnish  a rafter  with  a dis- 
play of  colour.  The  lovers  of  “ the  weed  ” will  be  gratified  to  hear 
that  there  will  shortly  be  adopted  a new  rule  as  to  smoking,  which  will 
be  permitted  in  all  parts  of  these  gardens,  save  and  except  in  the 
museums  and  plant- houses. 

Royal  Botanic  Society. — The  schedule  of  the  exhibitions  to  be 
held  by  the  society  May  19  and  Juno  9 differs  but  little  from  that  of 
last  year,  and  accordingly  contains  ample  provisions  for  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  orchids,  pelargoniums,  roses,  and  other  subjects 
which  may  be  had  in  perfection  during  the  summer.  At  each  of  the 
exhibitions  there  are  two  classes  for  twelve  bond  fide,  specimen  orchids, 
and  at  the  June!  show  there  is  a class  for  Eure>pean  orchids.  Green- 
house rhododendrons  have  classes  presided  for  them  at  eaedi  e>f  the 
exhibitions.  Fruit  and  cut  llowejrs  will  form,  as  usual,  important 
features  of  the  show  to  be  held  in  .June),  whem  the  prizes  for  plants 
suitable  for  growing  in  dwelling-rooms  will  be  repeated. 


Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  offer  prizes  for  competition  at  the 
Liverpool  show  of  R.H.S.  They  comprise  six  prizes  fen-  vegetables,  and 
three  for  melons. 

Orchid  Conference  Report  appears  in  the  best  possible  form 
for  preservation,  being  No  1 of  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  We  shall  hope  to  see  report  on  Pear 
Conference  produced  in  the  same  manner. 

The  Weather  may  be  described  as  very  bad  for  the  season, 
because,  although  March  brings  with  it  easterly  winds,  it  does  usually 
bring  also  some  reminders  of  the  spring.  Our  note  of  last  week  indi- 
cated precisely  what  has  happened  ; but  to  have  been  altogether  wrong 
would  have  been  much  more  to  our  taste.  There  seem3  now  to  be  a 
slight  prospect  of  a change,  and  almost  any  change  wouli  be  welcome. 
But  proper  spring  weather  does  nit  appear  in  the  reckoning,  and  we 
fear  the  relief  that  appears  in  the  prospect  will  be  but  slight  and 
temporary. 

Phylloxera  in  France. — The  Journal  Officiel  publishes  the  annual 
report  by  the  director  of  the  agricultural  department  on  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Phylloxera  Commission.  It  has  been  decided  that  none  of 
the  processes  made  known  during  the  year  1885  entitle  the  inventors  to 
the  prize  offered  by  the  Government,  and  accordingly  the  old  remedies 
continue  to  be  recommended.  These  are  (1)  submersion,  (2)  sulphuret 
of  carbon,  and  (3)  sulpho-carbonate  of  potassium.  The  surface  under 
vine  cultivation  attacked,  and  still  resisting,  amounted  to  642,000 
hectares  in  1885,  against  664,000  in  1884.  This  apparent  diminution 
is,  however,  due  to  the  complete  abandonment  of  numerous  plantations. 
Before  the  appearance  of  the  disease  there  were  in  France  2,503  000 
hectares  planted  with  vines.  Vines  now  cover  1,990,586  hectares,  which 
fact  shows  that  the  vine-growers  have  to  a great  extent  remedied  the 
evil  by  planting  during  the  last  15  years,  so  that  the  deficit  only 
amounts  to  500,000  hectares,  but  at  the  same  time  the  amount  of  I03S 
remains  enormous.  In  1885  submersion  was  applied  to  24  339  hectares, 
sulphuret  of  carbon  to  40,585,  and  sulpho-carbonate  to  5,227.  American 
vines  which  have  been  planted  now  replace  those  destroyed  over  a 
surface  of  72,262  hectares.  Thus  the  surface  which  has  resisted  the 
attacks  of  the  insect  amounts  in  all  to  little  more  than  145,000  hectares, 
that  is  ab  out  22  per  cent,  of  the  whole  surface  suffering  from  the 
disease.  These  efforts,  which  have  been  continued  uninterruptedly  for 
eightyears,  should,  in  the  opinion  of  the  reporter,  inspire  full  confidence 
in  the  future. 

International  Potato  Exhibition. — The  time  has  arrived  when 
practical  men  who  take  an  interest  in  this  exhibition  will  be  asking 
what  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  trial  of  new  varieties  and 
for  the  customary  wind-up  of  the  season  with  an  exhibition  and  a 
luncheon.  We  are  unable  to  afford  any  special  information  at  present, 
but  we  believe  some  changes  are  likely  to  occur,  and,  should  the 
exhibition  be  continued,  it  will  be  under  conditions  differing  somewhat 
from  such  as  have  subsisted  hitherto.  We  have  occasionally  of  late 
years  thought  it  tending  towards  the  region  of  the  impossible,  and  it 
appears  still  to  have  its  face  set  that  way  ; but  it  is  no  part  of  our  policy 
to  discourage  enterprise  in  horticulture,  and  should  the  exhibition  be 
again  organized  we  shall  gladly  assist  it,  so  far  as  we  can  do  so  without 
taking  any  direct  part  or  responsibility  in  the  management.  We  learn 
from  Mr.  McKinlay  that  the  thing  is  in  what  may  be  called  working 
order,  the  prizes  having  been  paid,  and  the  accounts  being  in  a satis- 
factory shape.  But  as  a machine  must  have  a motive  power,  this  insti- 
tution demands  for  maintaining  its  vitality  the  time  and  strength  of 
competent  and  willing  workers.  It,  in  fact,  needs  the  constant  expendi- 
ture upon  it  of  personal  interest  and  enthusiasm.  These  have  not 
been  wanting  hitherto  ; butcireumstances  have  cooled  the  ardour  of  some 
of  the  best  friends  of  the  affair,  and  there  is  needed  to  keep  it  alive 
what  is  often  needed  in  a larger  field  of  operations— a new,  united,  and 
strong  government.  Changes  now  impending  might  with  some  special 
advantage  have  been  entered  upon  at  least  a year  ago  ; but  bectei  late, 
perhaps,  than  never. 

Crystal  Palace.— The  horticultural  exhibitions  to  be  held  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  during  the  current  year  are  sufficiently  numerous  and 
comprehensive  to  ensure  a thorough  representation  of  the  several 
classes  of  plants,  fruits,  and  flowers  that  obtain  attention  at  the  hands 
of  English  cultivators.  At  the  first  exhibition,  which  has  been 
arranged  for  the  26th  and  27th  inst.,  very  liberal  prizes  are  olleied  foi 
hyacinths,  tulips,  forced  shrubs,  azaleas,  cyclamens,  and  a host  of 
other  things.  The  summer  show  on  May  21  and  22  will  be  on  a rather 
more  extensive  scale  than  in  previous  years,  for  the  classes  have  heen 
increased  and  the  prizes  augmented.  The  classes  for  orchids  include 
one  for  a group  of  not  less  than  forty  plants  arranged  with  palms  and 
ferns.  The  rose  show  will  be  limited  to  one  day,  Saturday,  July  3. 
and  will  be  on  the  same  extensive  scale  as  last  year.  Special  classes 
are  provided  for  Marechal  Niel,  Marie  Baumann,  Prince  Camille  de 
Rohan,  Francois  Michelon,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  A.  K.  Williams, 
W.  A.  Richardson,  and  Niphetos.  A class  is  also  provided  for  groups 
of  tuberous  begonias,  and  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son  otter  piizes  foi 
collections  of  Waltham-raised  roses.  The  fruit  show  will  be  held  ill 
conjunction  with  the  exhibition  of  dahlias  on  September  3 and  4,  when 
collections  will  form  an  important  feature.  In  addition  to  the  three 
classes  for  collections  of  fruit  grown  by  the  exhibitors,  one  is  provided 
for  fruiterera,  with  prizes  of  £12,  £8,  and  £4  respectively.  Tho  dahlia 
show  will  bo  on  tho  same  scale  as  last  year.  On  October  6,  and  three 
following  days,  thero  will  bo  an  exhibition  of  hardy  fruits  and 
vegetables,  when  exceedingly  liberal  prizes  are  offered  for  collections 
of  apples  and  pears.  The  series  of  exhibitions  will  bo  brought  to  a 
close  with  the  chrysanthemum  show,  November  5 and  6,  at  which  the 
principal  classes  will  bo  those  for  forty-eight  cut  blooms,  to  comprise 
equal  numbers  of  incurved  and  Japanese,  for  groups  of  incurved  and 
for  gioups  of  Japaneee  varieties. 
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JUDGING  VEGETABLES. 

In  the  contribution  of  n “ Kitobon  Gardener,”  at  page  110,  a very 
proper  view  is  takon  of  tlio  way  in  which  vegetables  aro  judged  at 
exhibitions.  There  aro,  I am  well  awaro,  those  who  do  not  agree  with 
the  assertion  that  censors  favour  size  instead  of  quality  ; but  I hold 
the  same  opinion  as  “ Kitchen  Gardener,”  and  take  this  opportunity  of 
saying  that  the  judges  aro  chiefly  responsible  for  the  general  pre- 
ference shown  to  sizo  as  compared  with  quality.  At  every  exhibition, 
whether  of  fruit  or  vegetables,  the  prize  cards  aro  invariably  attached 
to  the  large  samples.  Take  grapes  as  an  instance,  and  let  any  one  who 
doubts  this  look  back  over  the  reports  of  the  autumn  fruit  shows,  and 
they  will  find  that  where  separate  classes  were  not  provided  for  black 
grapes  the  large  and  showy  Alicante  invariably  took  first  place  and  the 
Black  Hamburgh  the  second.  Now,  all  competent  authoi'ities  agree  that 
Alicante  is  only  third-rate  in  flavour,  but  as  it  produces  much  larger 
bunches  than  the  Black  Hamburgh  it  is  preferred  by  the  judges.  Last 
autumn  I was  officiating  at  a vegetable  show  when,  in  a class  for  peas, 
Latest  of  All  was  staged  in  competition  with  Telephone  and  other 
large  sorts.  Now,  it  so  happened  that  Latest  of  All  was  in  a young  and 
fresh  condition,  the  pods  being  about  half  the  size  of  Telephone,  but  they 
were  quite  full,  and  the  peas  were  of  a fine  dark  green  colour.  To  my 
mind  they  were  in  just  the  right  condition  for  sending  to  table,  whilst 
Telephone  and  the  other  sorts  were,  although  much  finer  in  appearance, 
considerably  past  their  best.  I held  out  strongly  that  the  first  prize 
should  be  givon  to  the  small  peas  ; but  there  were  two  against  me,  and 
so  Telephone  was  placed  first.  This  is  a fair  example  of  my  experience 
in  the  whole  round  of  the  business  of  judging  fruit  and  vegetables,  and 
I can  only  regret  to  say  that  I see  no  hope  of  the  system  being  changed 
for  the  better.  J.  0.  Clarke. 

THE  BEST  HELIOTROPIU MS. 

As  my  employers  are  very  partial  to  the  heliotropiums,  we  have  to 
grow  a large  stock,  and  to  extend  their  season  of  flowering  over  as  long 
a period  as  possible.  In  the  course  of  the  past  few  years  all  the 
varieties  in  cultivation  have  been  grown  and  subjected  to  a careful  trial; 
but  at  the  present  time  we  rely  upon  three  sorts  only,  and  these  are  : 
President  Garfield,  a strong  grower,  producing  huge  trusses  of  bright 
mauve-purple  flowers ; Roi  des  Noirs,  a very  distinct  variety  of 
average  growth,  and  remarkably  free  blooming — the  flowers,  which 
are  produced  in  large  compact  trusses,  are  of  a deep  violet  purple 
colour : it  is,  in  fact,  the  darkest  of  the  heliotropes,  and  unsurpassed 
either  as  regards  its  freedom  of  flowering  or  its  fragrance  ; White  Lady, 
a robust-growing  variety,  of  which  the  flowers  are  produced  in  immense 
trusses,  and  nearly  pure^white.  With  these  three  there  is  certainly  no 
occasion  to  be  troubled  with  any  of  the  other  varieties.  T.  R. 

WATERING  PEACH  TREE  BORDERS. 

On  many  occasions  the  Gardener’s  Magazine  has  done  good 
service  in  directing  the  attention  of  inexperienced  cultivators  to  the 
importance  of  keeping  the  soil  moist  about  the  roots  of  peach  trees 
during  the  winter.  There  is,  therefore,  no  need  forme  to  occupy  space 
in  repeating  the  same  instructions.  What  I want  to  do  in  this  note  is 
to  give  an  example  of  the  necessity  for  watering  peach  borders  much 
further  away  from  the  stems  of  the  trees  than  is  usual  with  those 
who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  way  in  which  the  roots  of  the  trees 
extend.  Having  occasion  to-day  to  make  some  alterations  in  our 
peach-house,  in  which  the  border  is  fourteen  feet  wide,  I came  upon 
some  strong  roots  that  had  extended  the  whole  width  of  the  border, 
and  passed  underneath  the  walk.  How  much  farther  they  extend,  I 
do  not  know,  as  I could  not  break  up  the  walk  to  trace  them.  At 
the  point  where  they  enter  the  walk  the  roots  are  as  thick  as  my 
little  finger,  so  that  no  doubt  they  extend  a considerable  distance 
beyond.  Considering  that  the  roots  had  extended  fourteen  feet  from 
the  stem,  it  plainly  shows  that  when  the  roots  are  not  confined  by  a 
solid  barrier  they  ramble  much  farther  than  many  suppose.  Owing 
to  the  want  of  a knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  roots,  many 
apply  water  to  the  border  immediately  about  the  stem  of  the  trees. 
In  consequence  the  soil  about  the  roots  in  other  parts  becomes 
more  or  less  dry,  with  the  result  in  many  cases  of  a larger  proportion 
of  the  buds  falling  prematurely.  J.  0.  Clarke. 

CALADIUMS. 

Cultivators  of  caladiums  frequently  complain  of  losing  some  pro- 
portion of  the  corms  when  they  are  started  into  growth,  and  many 
growers  will,  I am  quite  sure,  be  glad  to  hear  of  a remedy  which  may 
be  safely  described  as  infallible.  By  the  practice  which  I have  adopted 
for  some  years  past  it  is  a very  rare  occurrence  to  have  a corm  decay, 
although  our  collection  comprises  all  the  best  of  the  weakly  growing 
kinds  as  well  as  those  of  robust  habit.  The  general  practice  is  to  put 
the  corms  in  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  be  grown  for  sometime 
and  to  use  a compost  similar  to  that  employed  when  the  plants  are  in 
lull  growth.  But  we  do  not  allow  any  soil  to  touch  them  until  they 
ai  e beginning  to  grow  freely  and  are  nicely  furnished  with  roots.  A 
iather  thick  layer  of  moss  or  cocoanut- fibre  refuse  is  put  in  saucers  or 
shallow  pans,  according  to  the  number  of  the  corms  of  each  variety, 
and  upon  this  the  corms  are  placed.  They  may  be  all  started  together  in 
shallow  boxes  and  large  pans,  but  there  is  much  less  risk  of  any  mis- 
takes  being  made  when  they  are  kept  separate,  and  by  using  pans  of 
suitable  proportions  very  little  additional  space  is  required.  The 
coirns  are  placed  rather  close  together  upon  the  bed  provided  for  them, 
the  ciown  upwards,  and  they  are  then  removed  to  a close  frame  which 
is  piovided  for  them  in  the  stove.  The  propagating  house  is,  of  course, 
the  proper  place  for  starting  the  corms,  but  our  house  is  small  in 
piopoition  to  the  work  that  has  to  be  done  in  it,  and  we  are  therefore 


compelled  to  make  the  most  of  the  conveniences  at  command.  The 
frame  is  kept  quito  close  until  the  corms  begin  to  grow  freely,  and 
they  are  occasionally  sprinkled  with  tepid  water  to  maintain  them  and 
the  moss  in  a nice  moist  state.  In  due  courso  the  roots  will  begin  to 
make  their  appearanco  on  the  top  of  the  corms  and  the  growth  to  push 
freely,  and  when  the  roots  are  of  sufficient  length  to  reach  the  moss 
pottiDg  should  be  commenced.  Those  of  which  it  is  desired  to  increase 
the  stock  should  be  divided  when  sufficient  progress  has  been  made  for 
potting  to  be  commenced,  as  they  can  then  bo  cut  into  pieces  with 
greater  safety  than  when  they  are  dormant.  George  Harris. 

LAYERING  VIOLETS. 

March  is  the  month  in  which  to  commence  increasing  violets, 
whether  by  cuttings  or  layers.  As  I prefer  plants  raised  from  layers, 
we  have  already  layered  a sufficient  number  of  offsets.  We  procure 
some  turves  and  cut  them  into  pieces  about  two  inches  square.  A piece 
of  the  turf  is  then  placed  under  each  layer,  which  is  made  secure  to  it 
with  a little  wooden  peg.  In  four  or  five  weeks  a sufficient  number  of 
roots  will  have  pushed  into  the  turf  to  permit  of  the  runners  being 
severed  from  the  parent  plant.  The  young  plants  are  then  taken  to  a 
cold  frame  to  be  hardened  off,  preparatory  to  their  being  planted  out. 
I do  not  know  that  layered  plants  bloom  better  than  those  obtained  by 
cuttings  or  by  division,  but  I do  know  that  they  become  stronger  and 
flower  earlier.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  have  pieces  of  turf  to 
lay  them  on,  as  the  runners  may  be  pegged  down  on  the  soil,  or  they 
may  be  laid  in  small  pots,  as  may  be  most  convenient.  Next  to  layers 
I like  plants  raised  from  cuttings,  for  I am  quite  sure  the  stock 
obtained  from  runners  gives  much  larger  flowers  than  plants  obtained 
by  dividing  the  old  stools.  Lovers  of  violets  must  remember  that 
success  does  not  wholly  depend  upon  the  way  in  which  the  stock  is 
raised.  The  plants  must  have  suitable  summer  quarters,  or  they  will 
not  make  vigorous  examples.  A cool  north  border,  where  the  soil  is 
fairly  rich,  is  the  proper  place  for  them.  R.  H.  B. 


ORCHIDS  AT  HIGHAM  HILL,  WALTHAMSTOW. 

The  owner  of  Higham  Hill,  Walthamstow,  Alfred  Borwick,  Esq.,  has  been 
for  many  years  an  orchid  fancier,  and  for  something  like  ten  or  fifteen  years  I 
have  known  his  collection.  On  the  occasion  of  a recent  visit  the  houses  were 
well  furnished  with  flowering  plants,  in  capital  growing  condition  and  in  the 
best  possible  health.  Indeed,  some  species  are  exceptionally  well  grown.  The 
rude  health  of  such  well-known  orchids  as  Lycaste  Skinneri,  Maxillaria 
grandiflora,  Zygopetalum  crinitum,  &e,,  Mr,  Borwick  attributes  to  the  use  of 
the  Norwegian  fish  manure.  This  is  applied  in  two  ways  ; the  first  and  most 
convenient  is  by  mixing  it  with  the  potting  soil.  I inquired  of  the  gardener, 
Mr.  Gilks,  how  much  was  used,  and  as  a favourable  example  referred  to  a 
handsome  plant  of  Cymbidium  Lowianum,  which  was  growing  with  great 
vigour,  the  leaves  of  a deep  green  colour,  and  throwing  up  three  flower  spikes 
with  a maximum  of  twenty-seven  flowers  on  a spike.  That  plant,  he  said, 
had  two  ounces  of  the  dried  manure  mixed  with  the  potting  soil,  which  was  a 
good  loam  and  leaf-mould,  such  as  might  be  used  to  pot  zonal  pelargoniums. 

In  the  same  house  are  some  really  wonderful  examples  of  Zygopetalum 
crinitum.  These  had  been  watered  with  it ; a very  weak  solution  is  used 
occasionally  during  the  growing  season.  It  is  merely  stirred  up  in  water,  and 
applied  at  once,  and  at  infrequent  intervals  not  oftener  than  a week  or  ten 
days.  It  has  also  been  used  by  spreading  a little  of  the  manure  over  the 
surface  of  the  pots  in  its  dry  state  ; but  this  does  not  answer  so  well. 
Mr.  Gilks  informed  me  that  it  had  in  that  state  killed  the  roots.  This  is  a 
rock  ahead  the  bearings  of  which  have  been  taken,  and  it  can  therefore  be 
easily  avoided.  Mr.  Borwick  has  experimented  with  the  potting  material  for 
orchids  during  a long  period.  With  some  he  has  not  been  successful,  but  his 
last  experiment  with  the  fish  manure  is,  he  believes,  an  unqualified  success. 
My  advice  to  orchid  growers  is  this  : try  it  carefully  at  first.  A shilling  or  two 
expended  on  the  manure  would  be  enough  for  any  one  to  make  the  experi- 
ment for  themselves. 

It  has  been  extensively  used  at  Higham  Hill  on  the  lines  indicated  above, 
and  on  all  classes  of  orchids.  There  were,  perhaps,  100  expanded  blooms  of 
Lycasti  Skinneri,  in  many  distinct  and  lovely  varieties,  and  the  bulbs  formed 
during  the  past  season  were  in  most  cases  as  large  again  as  those  formed  in 
previous  years.  Indeed,  some  of  the  bulbs  were  enough  to  astonish  even  an 
old  stager  like  myself.  The  Chatsworth  variety  of  Coelogyne  cristata  was 
remarkably  fine.  This  had  been  watered  with  the  manure.  So  also  had  some 
wonderful  examples  of  Leelia  purpurata.  Odontoglossum  pulchellum  majus  was 
also  in  wonderful  bloom.  And  what  a charming  bridal  orchid  it  is  ! I remember 
a friend  being  in  difficulties  for  flowers  for  a bridal  bouquet ; he  applied  to  me, 
and  I sent  him  a box  of  O.  pulchellum  spikes,  and  received  the  glad  reply  that 
“ the  orchids  were  just  what  I wanted.”  It  may  be  termed  the  Lily  of  the 
Valley  orchid.  The  above  are  growing  in  the  Cattleya  House. 

In  the  cool  house  are  many  fine  varieties  of  odontoglossums.  For  example, 
0.  Cervantesi  was  in  fine  form  ; this  pretty  species  has  been  named  O.  mem- 
branaceum  in  some  collections.  Perhaps  it  is  best  to  go  back  to  first  principles. 
0.  Cervantesi  is  undoubtedly  the  right  name  for  it.  It  was  figured  and 
described  by  Dr.  Lindley,  in  Bot.  Reg.,  1845,  t.  36,  from  a specimen  that 
flowered  [with  Messrs.  Loddiges,  of  Hackney,  in  February  of  that  year.  0. 
membranapeum  was  figured  in  the  Bot.  Reg.,  1846,  t.  31,  but  the  learned 
botanist  was  doubtful  whether  it  ought  to  be  considered  specifically  distinct. 
With  the  present  knowledge  we  can  safely  say  it  is  not,  and  0.  membranaceuru 
must  be  classed  as  a varietal  form  of  0.  Cervantesi.  O.  tripudians  is  also 
very  fine  here.  There  is  a very  fine  variety  in  flower  ; it  is  found  growing  wild 
with  0.  Pescatorei,  and  may  probably  be  a natural  hybrid  between  that  species 
and  0.  triumphans,  which  is  also  found  growing  with  it  in  the  Peruvian  Andes. 

In  the  small  house  set  apart  for  East  Indian  orchids  are  also  to  be  seen 
some  examples  of  good  culture.  The  rather  miffy  Oncidium  Lanceanum  had 
made  exceedingly  good  growth  ; it  is  a glorious  species  when  well  grown,  but 
many  people  fail  with  it  owing  to  want  of  knowledge  of  its  requirements.  It 
should  be  grown  in  teak  baskets  ; and  I noticed  that  ferns  had  rooted  into  the 
baskets.  I found  it  also  succeed  well  in  our  own  garden  in  teak  baskets  in 
which  ferns  had  taken  good  hold  of  the  compost.  The  fine  growth  on  these 
plants  is  attributed  to  the  fish  manure  water.  There  is  a good  lot  of 
Angraecum  sesquipedale,  which  has  also  been  watered  with  the  manure,  and  a 
thrifty  plant  of  A.  Ellisi,  from  which  a vigorous  spike  is  pushing.  The 
angrtecums  have  flowered  well.  J.  Douglas, 
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CONGRESS  PEARS. 

Quince  Pear  of  Japan. 

In  the  Congress  collection  were  several  examples  of  Japanese  pears,  all 
of  the  same  type,  though  differing  as  varieties.  On  account  of  their 
distinctive  character,  and  the  exceeding  beauty  of  one  group,  we  have 
selected  two  for  a place  in  these  columns.  There  was  not  a more 
interesting  dish  of  pears  in  the  immense  exhibition  than  that  labelled 
The  Damio,  from  Mr.  Haycock,  the  head  gardener  at  the  residence  of 
Roger  Leigh,  Esq.,  Barham  Court,  Maidstone.  These  were  of  large 
size,  in  form  obtuse  turbinate,  with  prominent  eyes  and  long  stalks, 
the  colour  a beautiful  clear  citron-yellow,  freely  marked  with  large 
pearl-coloured  spots.  Another  of  the  same  race,  but  smaller,  rounder, 
less  brilliant  in  colour,  and  tinted  with  brownish  bronze,  was  labelled 
Von  ISiehold,  and  was  probably  introduced  by  that  distinguished 
traveller. 

We  were  favoured  by  Mr.  Haycock  with  a few  fine  samples  of  the 
Damio,  which,  being  kept  in  a dark  closet  in  the  library,  made  known 
the  fact  that  they  had  attained  perfect  ripeness  by  their  penetrating 
and  pleasant  quince-like  odour  about  the  end  of  November.  They  were 
then  quite  tender,  the  flesh  coarse  and  strjngy,  with  more  of  a quince 
than  a pear  flavour.  For  eating  as  a fruit,  the  Damio  is  of  no  use,  but 
when  cooked  is  about  the  same  value  as  a quince;  but  its  chief  claim  to 
attention  is  its  exceeding  beauty,  and  this  should  ensure  its  place  in  the 
garden  as  a valuable  addition  to  the  number  of  ornamental  varieties  of 
pyrus. 

The  status  of  the  pear  in  Japan  is  a matter  of  some  importance, 
because  of  the  wide  range  of  the  Japanese  dietary.  In  his  “ Tedo  and 
Peking,”  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Fortune  said  “ there  were  no  fine  melting 
pears  in  Japan,”  and  he  speaks  of  “a  pretty  round  brown  kind,  good  to 


destruction  of  Primula  vulgaris  has  been  so  extensive,  that  probably  not  one 
plant  in  a thousand  that  are  carried  from  the  country  to  the  town  survives 
the  operation.  It  may  be  even  possible  at  this  moment  to  make  a reasonable 
calculation  of  the  number  of  years  that  our  native  primrose  will  hold  its  place 
as  a wild  plant ; for  the  devastation  is  universal,  the  flowery  banks  of  western 
Cornwall,  the  Channel  Islands,  and  of  Wales  and  Cumberland,  being  ravaged 
equally  with  those  of  the  home  counties.  But  it  may  be  that  bane  and 
antidote  are  closely  associated  ; for  the  Primrose  League  is  such  a ridiculous 
thing,  that  any  faint  revival  of  common  sense  in  the  nation  would  cause  it  to 
cease  from  its  habitations.  I will  give  one  example  of  the  way  in  which  the 
noble  tourist  finds  entertainment  in  peeling  the  planet.  Having  in  high 
summer  found  my  way  up  from  Ambleside  to  Kirkstone  Pass  at  an  early  hour, 
I saw  the  gatherings  of  the  previous  day  by  people  who  profess  to  love  ferns, 
for  they  were  swept  up  in  heaps  like  a lot  of  rubbish,  and  the  landlord  of  the 
little  inn  there — said  to  be  the  highest  inhabited  house  in  England — told  me 
that  the  visitors  brought  down  from  the  mountain  much  more  herbage  than 
they  could  carry  away,  and  thus  there  was  a daily  supply  of  litter  for  the 
stable.  I found  in  the  mass  of  mixed  vegetation  about  a cartload  of  the 
parsley  fern,  (Allosorus  crispus,  and  I was  amused  when  the  landlord  confided 
to  me  that  if  he  only  knew  something  about  ferns,  he  could  make  more  money 
by  stripping  the  hills  iaround  him  thaD  by  waiting  for  customers  in  that  lonely 
spot  amongst  the  clouds.  For  miles  and  miles  around  there  the  blue  pingui- 
cula  may  be  found  in  tens  of  thousands,  with  saxifragas,  chrysospleniums, 
and  parnassias  innumerable.  It  is  the  remoteness  of  the  region  alone  that 
protects  it  : render  it  easily  accessible,  and  it  will  very  soon  be  as  bare  of 
vegetation  as  Fleet  Street, 

When  the  botanizing  tourist  is  assisted  by  a partner  of  the  tender  sex  his 
capabilities  are,  as  we  should  have  anticipated,  exalted  and  refined.  There 
were  three  wild  wall- flower  plants  growing  on  the  wall  of  the  parish  church 
at  Stratford-on-Avon,  exactly  opposite  the  spot  where,  within  the  walls, 
the  sacred  dust  of  Shakspere  reposes  safely  under  the  protection  of  impre- 
catory verses.  A botanist  saw  them,  and  obtained  permission  of  the  church- 
I wardens  to  remove  from  those  plants  one  of  the  seed  pods.  He  took  the  one 


look  upon,  but  only  lit  for  kitobon”  (p.  110).  This  we  suspect  is  the 
variety  Yon.  Sielbold,  here  figured.  Thunberg  in  his  “Travels”  speaks  of 
a wild  Japanese  pear  allied  to  Pyrus  Japonioa  (vol.  iii.  p.  160),  and 
further  remarks  that  “for  the  dessert  the  Japanese  have  Kaki-figs, 
chestnuts,  water-nuts,  and  pears”  (vol.  iv.  p.  38);  but  neither  in  this 
work  nor  in  bis  Flora  Japonioa  docs  he  give  any  clue  to  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  kinds  of  pears  we  are  now  considering. 


PRESERVATION  OF  BRITISH  PLANTS. 

By  Shirley  Hiiidkkd. 

Read  at  a mooting  of  the  Horticultural  Club,  March  9,  188!. 

A suitable  text  for  tho  present  discourse  will  be  found  in  the  romark  of  Mr. 
J.  Cl.  Baker,  in  Gardenern’  Chronicle,  Feb.  27,  to  the  following  effect  : 
“ Through  man’s  greediness,  improvidence,  and  quarrelsomeness,  many  of  tho 
countries  that  supported  tho  great  nations  of  antiquity  have  been  robbod  of 
their  natural  beauty  and  fertility.”  We  havo  sufficient  proofs  of  man’s  power  to 
spoil  tho  world  ; and  when  ho  cannot  seriously  damage  tho  fortuity  of  a country, 
which  may  bo  a difficult  matter,  where  law  and  order  prevail,  ho  may  yot 
accomplish  dreadful  things,  dospoiling  it  of  its  natural  boautios — up,  foroxnmple, 
by  trapping  tho  wild  creatures  to  kill  them  with  kindness  in  cagos,  and  by 
digging  up  tho  wild  flowers  to  bury  them  in  graves  that  aro  callod  gardens. 
Those  who  move  about  tho  world,  more  especially  in  tho  tracks  of  tho  tourists, 
know  something  of  tho  extent  to  which  ferns  and  llowering  plants  are  re- 
moved from  tho  fields  ami  woods,  for  tho  most  part  for  no  proper  purpose 
whatovor,  to  tho  ruin  perhaps  of  tho  soonos  thoy  embellished,  and  with  no 
corresponding  advantage  to  any  one.  It  is  no  rash  ostiinato  that  ninotynino 
per  cent,  of  tho  total  perish  utterly  within  a brief  spaoo  of  time  ; while  tho 
small  remainder  that  survive  tho  act  of  vlolonoo  are,  because  of  their  exceed- 
ing beauty,  made  tho  subjool  of  eulogy,  tending  to  oncourago  further  tho 
systematic  spoliation,  fliuoo  the  establishment  of  tho  1’rimroso  League,  tho 


seed  pod,  and  wont  away  contented.  Tho  next  day  a tourist  of  aio.her 
description  discovered  them,  aud  to  please  his  wife,  who  clamoured  for  tho 
precious  things,  lie  dug  them  out  of  the  stone  with  his  knife,  and  lost  all  the 
seeds  in  so  doing,  while,  as  you  may  reasonably  suppose,  ho  lobt  tho  plants 
also,  for  wall-flowors  of  that  kind  do  not  well  boar  transplanting. 

At  all  tho  gates  of  our  flowery  dolls  and  forny  coombes  tho  trader  in  ferns 
aud  orchids  will  bo  found,  offoring  raritios  at  raro  prices,  and  amply  justifying 
his  mission,  which  is,  as  one  can  see,  to  strip  ovory  particlo  of  clothing  from 
tho  bones  of  tho  world.  Tho  trado  is  everywhere  encouraged.  Even  in  tho 
shadow  of  the  Bank  of  England  may  bo  soon  tho  peripatotic  vendor  of  orchids 
and  ferns.  In  years  gone  by  ho  kopt  his  basket  filled  by  robbing  Epping  Forest 
and  Hampstead  Hoath  ; now  he  lias  to  push  far  into  Surrey  for  marketablo 
articles.  But  tho  market  is  sure  ; and  so,  if  he  has  to  ravago  tho  far-off  Peak 
' of  Derbyshire,  he  will  socure  the  neodful  wares,  and  when  tho  Peak  fails  he 
will  push  into  the  Lake  District,  and  from  thence  make  a sweep  of  tho  moun- 
tains of  North  Wales.  Tho  host  of  our  wild  flowers  aud  feruB  aro  on  tho  high 
road  to  extinction,  and  tho  half-way  houso  is  tho  huckster’s  basket. 

Whatovcr  may  bo  our  views  of  tho  rights  or  wrongs  of  tho  case,  it  must  bo 
agrood  all  round  that  any  sonsiblo  diminution  of  tho  boautios  of  our  homo 
scenory  is  a calamity.  Tho  love  of  tho  country  is  an  unmixod  good  ; it 
quickons  tho  dosiro  for  knowledge,  nets  ns  a tonic  to  tho  moral  foolings, 
ouoourngos  tho  oxoroiso  of  tho  physical  powors  and  tho  expansion  of  tho 
observing  faculties  ; it  is,  moroovor,  tho  basis  of  true  patriotism.  Town  life 
has  its  advantages,  but  with  many  of  us  it  is  tho  docroo  of  cruel  fate. 
In  itsolf  it  is  not  so  good  as  it  looks  : it  sliaveH  away  tho  pioturosquonoss 
of  human  character;  it  takos  us  from  tho  honlthy  hands  of  Nature,  and 
puts  us  into  tho  fovorish  lingers  of  Conventionality.  In  passing  from  nature 
to  art  wo  Ioho  tho  bountiful  breaBt  of  tho  loving  mothor,  to  pull  at  a sort  of 
insensitive  feeding-bottle,  filled  with  milk  that  has  boon  sugared,  boilod, 
tinned,  markotod,  re-dissolved,  and  made  nasty  with  dried  herbs.  When  the 
mountains  havo  boon  sorapod  baro  by  tho  combined  ollorts  of  tho  wasteful 
tourist,  tho  intending  exterminator,  and  tho  commercial  oollootor,  the  best 
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lofroBhmont  and  restorative  for  tho  townsman  who  has  not  utterly  lost  tho 
sense  of  beauty  will  be  gono  for  over,  and  with  it  tho  finest  inoentivo  to  noble 
doeds  and  honourable  saorilioes. 

What  oan  we  do  to  avert  tho  throatonod  destruction?  It  is  our  duty  to 
disoourago  all  collecting  and  cultivating  of  British  plants.  When  the  proposal 
is  considered  in  detail,  it  will  be  seen  that  many  things  tending  that  way  are 
possible.  It  would  be  of  imraonse  sorvioe  to  the  cause  if  we  could  render 
British  plants  unfashionable,  aud  one  stop  thereto  oonsists  in  discouraging  the 
people  who  rave  about  them.  The  ravers,  perhapB,  know  a little  and  love 
much.  But  many  of  their  followers  know  less,  and  love  not  at  all.  But,  being 
followers,  they  aro  bound  to  be  destroyors ; aud  the  people  who  put  wild  (lowers 
and  ferns  in  baskets  and  portmanteaus  believe  they  are  quite  in  the  fashion  in 
their  peeling  polioy ; they  aro  imitators,  and  follow  as  well  as  they  can  in  the 
ways  of  the  ardent  ainateurB. 

It  is  not  in  haste,  bnt  as  the  result  of  observation  and  reflection,  that  I 
propose  the  removal  from  the  sohedules  of  horticultural  exhibitions  of  the 
customary  olasses  for  wild  flowers  and  British  ferns.  I am  satisfied  the  little 
good  they  do  is  not  worth  purchasing  at  the  price  of  the  immensity  of  evil  that 
is  the  sure  result  of  encouraging  a quest  for  rarities  and  a hunger  for  anything 
that  oomes  within  the  category  of  exhibition  subjects.  It  would  be  a task  for 
anyone  to  define  on  the  determination  of  facts  the  benefit  to  botany,  to  horti- 
culture, or  to  general  enlightenment,  of  the  exhibitions  of  wild  flowers  that 
have  become  so  common.  They  make  unpleasant  work  for  the  judges,  and  by 


reasonably  lovo  thorn  would  increase  tho  supply  for  individuals,  and  in  fact 
tend  to  tho  enrichment  of  gardens  without  any  consequent  impoverishment  of 
the  woodsido  and  the  mountain.  I have  spoken  of  the  primrose  that  is  as 
plentiful  on  tho  earth  asBtars  in  tho  Milky  Way  above  us,  and  yet  is  threatened 
with  speedy  extinction.  The  case  can  be  matched  in  tho  fern  world,  which  is 
a kind  of  side-walk  of  the  fashionable  world,  the  principal  guides  thereto 
being  Mr.  Heath  and  Mr.  Druery.  The  common  male  fern,  Lastrca  filix  mas, 
a thrifty  plaut  that  grows  as  well  in  a London  back  yard  as  in  the  pure  air  of 
the  real  fern  paradise,  is,  like  the  primrose,  on  the  high  road  to  oblivion,  for 
tens  of  thousands  are  scooped  up  and  packed  for  the  market  ; and  when  that  is 
exterminated,  the  common  hart's-tongue  (Scolopendrium  vulgare),  will  follow, 
and  both  these  gallants  will  be  accompanied  into  the  region  of  forgetfulness  by 
the  lovely  lady  fern,  Athyrium  filix  feemina — for  that  indeed  is  already  scarce, 
and  I have  recently  noted  that  the  grand  avenue  of  lady  ferns  on  the  romantic 
slope  from  Troutbeck,  under  the  shadow  of  the  High  Street  range  on  which 
we  may  still  traco  the  old  British  trackway,  is  sensibly  thinned  of  the  giant 
specimens  that  were  its  pride  and  glory,  for  they  have  made  the  pilgrimage 
to  London  to  be  heard  of  and  seen  no  more.  The  time  seems  near  when  we  shall 
have  to  employ  a guide  to  conduct  us  to  the  site  of  the  last  primrose,  and,  as  we 
have  to  pay  to  see  a man  open  oysters,  we  shall  have  to  look  through  a peep- 
hole at  so  much  a head  to  behold  a real  lady  fern,  or  the  shadow  of  a royal 
osmund.  What  can  we  do  to  avert  the  calamity  that  is  impending  ? If  it  be 
clear  that  we  can  do  something,  let  us  take  off  our  coats  for  the  task,  and 
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the  time  the  visitors  are  admitted  they  have  faded  past  recognition.  As  for 
the  exhibitors,  their  work  does  not  usually  represent  either  their  love  or  their 
knowledge ; for  they  are  stimulated  to  the  gathering  by  the  ambition  to  shine 
in  the  prize-list,  and  the  names  of  the  plants  are  generally  supplied  by  a 
botanical  pedagogue,  who  thinks  more  of  the  glory  of  his  establishment  than 
of  the  beauty  and  fame,  the  pride  and  the  prowess,  of  this  old  country,  that  is 
now  threatened  with  such  floral  poverty  that  were  another  Plantagenet  to 
arise  we  should  scarce  know  where  to  find  a broom  for  his  bonnet.  An  illus- 
tration of  the  notions  that  sometimes  accompany  the  wild-flower  competitions 
is  afforded  in  the  case  of  the  elderly  lady  who  put  a tuft  of  asparagus  bearing 
bright  red  berries  into  a bunch  of  wild  grasses.  When  told  the  thing  was 
inadmissible,  she  said,  “ It’s  all  right ; the  prize  is  for  wild  grasses,  and  that  is 
the  sparrer  grass  that  grows  wild,  and  makes  me  wild,  in  my  garden.” 

The  system  adopted  by  the  Association  for  the  Protection  of  Alpine  Plants 
that  is  being  worked  out  by  M.  Correvon,  at  Geneva,  deserves,  I think,  the 
special  attention  of  the  Horticultural  Club  as  possibly  worthy  of  imitation  in  this 
country.  Systematic  and  scientific  cultivation  of  the  British  plants  that  are 
much  valued  in  gardens  would  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  thousands  of 
appreciative  amateurs  who  have  but  few  opportunities  of  obtaining  them  from 
their  native  haunts,  and  it  would  make  an  end  of  the  terrible  waste  of  the 
unscientific  and  reckless  manner  in  which  they  are  commonly  collected.  The 
generosity  of  nature  need  not  be  always  abused.  She  scatters  pearls  and 
rubies  broadcast,  and  a moderate  exercise  of  care  on  the  part  of  those  who 


cease  not  until  we  have  at  least  rendered  the  floral  grabbing  that  exposes  the 
nakedness  of  the  world  to  the  blasts  of  winter  and  the  heats  of  summer,  not 
only  impolitic,  unreasonable,  injurious,  and  unjustifiable,  but  unfashionable — 
yes,  UNFASHIONABLE  ! 


Mr.  Georoe  Cook  has  been  engaged  as  gardener  at  Ranceby  Hall, 
Sleaford,  Lincolnshire,  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Wilson. 

A Dreadful  Discovery  has  dawned  upon  us.  In  every  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  appears  a list  of  meetings  for  the  ensu- 
ing week.  There  we  find  duly  entered  meetings  of  Astronomical, 
Geographical,  Geological,  and  Microscopical  Societies  ; United  Service, 
Royal,  Inventors’,  Colonial,  and  other  institutes,  &c.,  &c.,  and,  not  least 
important  of  any,  Royal  Botanic  Society.  But  there  is  no  mention  of 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  In  the  course  of  one  week’s  announce- 
ments ( vide  March  5)  no  less  than  twenty-nine  corporations  are  men- 
tioned, but  R.H.S.  is  simply  ignored.  Now,  we  have  no  commission  or 
disposition  to  throw  stones  at  the  editor  of  the  S.  A.  Journal.  We 
will  mildly  suggest  to  the  assistant  secretary  of  R.H.S.  to  favour  Mr. 
Truman  Wood,  at  John  Street,  Adelphi,  with  some  proper  assurance 
that  R H.S.  exists,  and  carries  on  business  at  South  Kensington. 
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MARKET  GARDENING  IN  THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

By  E.  Whitfield  Crofts. 

No.  7. 

Rare  flowering  plants — The  flora  of  the  hedges — Primroses  for  market — A 
Land  of  Flowers — Summary  of  the  flora  of  the  Channel  Islands — The 
Guernsey  lily  not  so  extensively  grown  as  formerly — A fine  collection — 
Historical  notes — The  Guernsey  lily  in  Brittany — Botanical  names 
of  the  Guernsey  lily — How  it  is  grown  in  Guernsey — Seldom  injured  by 
frost— Why  it  does  not  succeed  in  England  as  an  out-door  subject — Cul- 
tural notes  by  a florist — When  sent  to  market— The  appearance  of  the 
flower  described. 

Floriculture  in  the  Channel  Islands  opens  up  such  a wide  subject 
that  we  can  scarcely  expect  to  treat  it  exhaustively  in  these  columns, 
nevertheless,  it  is  so  interesting,  and  of  such  importance,  that  we  shall 
not  dismiss  it  without  giving  it  the  attention  it  deserves. 

In  a supplementary  article  we  purpose  referring  more  particularly 
to  the  rare  flowering  plants  and  shrubs  to  be  found  growing  in  the 
several  islands  in  such  profusion,  and  that,  too,  without  the  slightest 
protection  during  the  winter.  But  not  only  is  Nature  kind  and  bounti- 
ful in  the  cultivated  garden,  but  the  wild  flora  is  not  to  be  equalled  in 
any  territory  of  similar  extent  in  the  same  latitude.  In  spring,  summer, 
autumn,  and  winter  the  hedges  are  never  bare.  In  the  two  former 
seasons  especially.the  wealth  of  verdure  and  florescence  is  astonishing, 
and  unfailingly  remarked  by  the  stranger.  Early  in  the  year  the 
banks  become  one  mass  of  yellow  primroses,  so  that  the  grass  is 
scarcely  to  be  seen.  The  children  and  women  gather  these,  as  they  are 
now  beginning  to  do  in  West  Cornwall  and  other  parts  of  England,  and 
they  are  then  despatched  to  London  to  be  worn  by  the  admirers  of  the 
late  Lord  Beaconsfield.  Other  hedges  and  banks  are  alive  with  the 
violet,  the  wild  hyacinth,  and  thousands  of  the  single  wild  daffodil. 

In  Jersey  the  snowdrop  is  common,  but  it  is  rare  in  Guernsey. 
Quite  remarkable  among  spring  flowers  is  the  Trichonema  column a 
species  of  ixia.  The  Ixia  longiflora  has  become  a weed. 

Summer  ushers  in  a bewildering  variety  of  hedge  flowers — honey- 
suckles, dog  roses,  the  convolvulus,  and  a host  besides.  The  wonderful 
dimensions  to  which  these  flowers  attain,  and  the  brilliant  colouring  in 
them  all  is  not  less  noticeable  among  the  wild  than  the  cultivated 
species.  Guernsey  may  well  be  called  the  land  of  flowers.  Jersey  is 
abundantly  floriferous,  but,  considering  the  relative  size  of  the  two 
islands,  the  palm  must  be  given  to  Guernsey. 

The  following  summary  of  the  flora  of  the  Channel  Islands, 
extracted  from  Professor  Ansted’s  invaluable  work,  may  be  given  here 
before  proceeding  to  deal  with  the  strictly  market  gardening  aspect  of 
the  subject.  It  contains  a large  amount  of  information  in  a very 
small  compass : — 


Jersey. 

Guernsey. 

Alderney . 

Sark. 

Herm. 

Species  common 
to  all  the  islands. 

Total  Species. 

Trees  and  shrubs 

51 

50 

25 

21 

15 

10 

64 

Flowering  plants 

626 

505 

262 

230 

184 

131 

690 

Sedges  and  marsh  plants 

38 

31 

11 

7 

3 

3 

41 

Grasses  

82 

69 

32 

21 

23 

15 

95 

Ferns  and  club  mosses,  &c. 

27 

29 

9 

? 

? 

4 

35 

Mosses,  J ungermannice,  k e. 

67 

111 

? 

? 

? 

? 

135 

Lichens  

183 

184 

? 

? 

? 

? 

257 

Fungi 

? 

67 

? 

? 

? 

? 

70 

Sea  weeds  

195 

223 

102 

46 

? 

? 

222 

Diatomacao  

? 

253 

? 

? 

? 

P 

253 

Totals  

? 

1,522 

P 

? 

? 

? 

1.862 

The  notion  generally  prevalent  in  England  that  among  flowers  the 
Guernsey  lily  forms  the  chief  article  of  export  from  the  archipelago  is 
perhaps  natural  enough,  seeing  that  the  flower  derives  its  popular  name 
from  the  island  and  is  so  justly  admired,  but  the  assumption  is  never- 
theless erroneous. 

Several  years  ago  the  trade  in  this  lily  was  of  such  importance  that 
it  ranked  first  among  the  flowers  grown  for  export,  and  indeed  at  one 
time  it  was  the  only  flower  cultivated  for  that  purpose.  From  the  fact 
that  the  yield  of  blooms  was  somewhat  uncertain  in  the  open  ground  it 
has  ceased  to  engage  the  attention  of  those  who  grow  for  profit  only. 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Son  grow  a quantity.  At  the  residence  of  L.  M.  T. 
Lc  Marchant,  Esq.,  there  are  some  large  beds,  the  yield  of  spikes  being 
from  1,000  to  1,700  each  season.  The  display  is  very  fine,  and  the  effect 
is  increased  by  tho  green  background  of  towering  beech  trees  and 
umbrageous  shrubs.  This  is  the  finest  collection  in  the  island.  Many 
of  the  cottagers  and  farmers  grow  small  patches;  in  fact,  scarcely  a 
garden,  certainly  not  an  old  garden,  is  to  be  found  without  a few  clumps 
of  these  characteristic  flowers. 

This  plant  was  introduced  under  romantic  circumstances — if  tho 
statements  of  the  old  chroniclers  are  to  be  relied  upon.  Tho  story  runs 
that  a Dutch  Indiaman,  from  Japan,  having  soino  roots  of  this  flower 
on  board,  being  wrecked  on  tho  island,  they  were  washed  on  shore,  and 
buried  in  the  sand,  where  they  remained  unobserved  till  tho  beauty  of 
the  (lower  attracted  the  notice  of  tho  Honourable  Gfaas.  Hatton  (son  of 
Lord  Hatton,  then  governor  of  tho  island),  “ a great  florist,  as  well  as 
botanist.”  . . . “ Recognizing  tho  value  of  the  prize,  ho  had  them  care- 
fully transplanted,  cultivated  the  plant  himself,  and  sent  roots  of  it  to 
many  botanists  and  florists  in  England,  where  it  was-  much  admired, 
and  has  to  this  day  continued  a great  favourite.”  So  writes  William 
IJorry,  in  his  History  of  the  Inland  of  Guernsey,  published  in  1815. 


This  story,  however,  has  been  disputed,  so  that  the  origin  of  the  plant 
in  Guernsey  is  obscure  and  doubtful. 

Quayle,  who  wrote  at  the  same  period  as  Berry,  says  that  “ it  does 
not  appear  that  they  were  elsewhere  cultivated ; ” but  we  recollect 
reading  somewhere  that  they  were  subsequently  cultivated,  and  did 
well,  on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  from  whence  the  roots  were 
forwarded  regularly  every  season  in  boxes  to  England.  Whether  or 
not  this  is  still  the  case  we  cannot  say. 

The  light  soil  and  the  moist,  equable  climate  of  Guernsey  are 
particularly  suited  to  the  growth  of  this  plant.  It  is  raised  in  narrow 
beds,  which  are  covered  with  sand,  no  special  care  being  taken  of  them 
beyond  keeping  the  beds  clean  and,  in  the  event  of  unusually  severe 
weather,  protecting  with  some  light  material.  This  is  not  often 
needed.*  Occasionally  cold  springs  prevent  the  lilies  from  blooming, 
but  do  not  destroy  the  roots.  The  average  rate  of  flowering  out  of 
doors  is  about  18  or  20  in  the  hundred,  so  that  the  few  hundreds  of 
flowers  sent  to  England  in  the  season  are  the  produce  of  thousands  of 
roots.  This  explains  in  a great  measure  the  falling  off  in  the  culture 
of  this  root. 

The  reason  why  the  Guernsey  lily  does  not  succeed  in  England  is 
that  it  makes,  or  should  make,  the  foliage  growth  from  September  to 
May  ; thus  throughout  the  winter  months  the  roots  are  busy  laying  in 
store  for  the  next  season’s  bloom.  Any  check  of  this  leaf  growth  is 
fatal  for  the  prospect  of  bloom,  and  if  grown  in  England  in  the  open 
they  are  inevitably  frosted  and  blackened — in  a word,  destroyed — 
unless  very  carefully  protected.  While  this  lily  flowers  regularly  in 
Guernsey  once  in  two  or  three  years,  it  can  be  seldom  made  to  bloom 
in  England  a second  time. 

A practical  Guernsey  florist,  who  has  grown  many  thousands  of  these 
roots,  has  furnished  to  us  some  cultural  notes  in  which  he  recommends 
the  following  treatment  of  this  lily  in  England  : — 

“Pot the  bulbs  as  the  flower  spike  commences  to  show  up  (i.e., 
about  the  time  they  arrive  from  Guernsey),  water  but  sparingly  for  a 
while  till  the  root  lias  begun  to  seek  for  food.  Gradually  increase  the 
supply  as  the  plant  demands  it,  and  when  the  foliage  comes  and  the 
flower  has  passed  away  let  it  enjoyperfectsunlight  throughout  the  winter 
with  every  encouragement  to  thoroughly  ripen  the  foliage.  Towards 
the  spring  as  this  commences  to  turn  yellow,  and  ripe,  let  the  water  be 
sparingly  supplied.  This  will  bring  us  up  to  April  or  May.  From  thi3 
stage  one  might  almost  write  ‘They  require  no  water,’  but  perhaps  it 
is  safer  to  avoid  too  radical  an  extreme,  though  some  good  cultivators 
do  maintain  that  none  is  required,  and  I have  often  seen  excellent 
results  from  this  mode  of  treatment.  July- August,  they  should  be 
kept  in  a hot  position  on  greenhouse  shelves,  and  in  the  latter  month 
let  the  pots  be  occasionally  (say  once  a week)  slightly  sprinkled,  so  as 
to  suggest  to  the  dormant  roots  the  fact  that  the  time  is  fast  approach- 
ing when  much  will  be  expected  of  them.  In  September  they  will  show 
signs  of  approval  in  the  shape  of  pushing  forth  spikes,  looking  much 
like  the  beak  of  a bird.  Now  let  them  be  assisted  to  a little  more 
water.  Thus  closes  the  culture  for  one  year. 

“ In  the  matter  of  soil  I use  a rich  mellow  loam,  with  well-decayed 
manure  and  a very  liberal  admixture  of  sand,  and  this  they  delight  in. 
Good  clean  drainage  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  their  well-being. 
Their  cultivation  is  made  a mystery  of  by  some,  but  there  is  nothing 
easier  to  grow.  However,  the  flowers  are  so  charming  and  so  univer- 
sally admired  that  any  amount  of  trouble  should  be  willingly  bestowed 
upon  them.”f 

From  August  to  September,  as  the  buds  make  their  appearance,  the 
bulbs  are  carefully  lifted,  packed  in  boxes,  and  despatched  by  the  mail 
steamboat  to  Covent  Garden  (via  Southampton)  and  elsewhere.  On  their 
arrival  they  are  planted  in  pots,  as  directed,  and  are  soon  in  full  bloom, 
the  bloom  continuing  for  about  a month  in  perfection.  They  make  up 
for  their  deficiency  in  fragrance  by  the  resplendent  beauty  of  their 
colours.  Before  dismissing  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  cannot 
refrain  giving  the  following  glowing  and  truthful  description  of  this 
superb  flower  by  Dr.  Douglas.  “ Each  flower,”  he  says,  “ when  in  its 
prime  looks  like  a fine  gold  tissue  wrought  on  a rose-coloured  ground  ; 
but  when  it  begins  to  fade  and  decay  looks  more  like  a silver  tissue  or 
what  they  call  a pink  colour.  When  we  look  upon  the  flower  in  full 
sunshine  each  leaf  appears  to  be  studded  with  thousands  of  little 
diamonds  sparkling  and  glistening  and  glittering  with  a most  sur- 
prising and  agreeable  lustre ; but  it'  we  view  the  same  by  candle  light 
these  numerous  specks  or  spangles  look  more  like  fine  gold-dust,” 


Gardeners’  Chronicle  Prizes  for  Young  Gardeners  should 
have  the  serious  attention  of  young  gardeners  everywhere,  and  old 
gardeners  may  be  encouraged  to  “look  on”  and  find  something  of 
interest  in  tho  proposal.  Prizes  of  £10,  £5,  and  £3  are  oflered  for  tho 
best  essays  on  Roots  and  tiieir  Work,  “comprising  a discussion  of 
their  varied  forms,  their  structure,  their  uses  to  the  plant,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  accomplish  their  work.”  Tho  form  of  appli- 
cation for  entering  the  competition  is  published  in  tho  Gardener*’ 
Chronicle  of  March  6,  1886. 

* A great  many  yoarn  ago  the  following  questions  wero  put  by  a gentleman  to 
certain  Uuornsey  garilonors : " How  long  can  you  romomborp  ” “ I oannot  exactly 

Hay,  sir;  but  I am  55  years  old,  and  perhaps  1 may  remember  sumo  tliiugs  10  yearn  or 
above.”  “ Did  you  ever  remember  losing  any  of  tho  tluornsey  lilies  by  frost?  “ No, 
sir,  1 nover  lost  any,  though  my  garden  lies  towards  the  north  ; but  1 have  heard  it 
mu. I that  about  ‘.15  years  or  more  agono  some  person  did  lose  some.  Tlie  ev  nlenee  ol 
another  man  questioned  coinoidod  substantially  with  the  abovo.  It  is  held  by  seme 
that  the  climate  of  Guornsoy  is  growing  milder,  so  that  there  is  less  fear  now  even  than 
formerly  of  tho  lilies  boing  injured  by  frost. 

| An  old  writer  observes  that  “those  plants  that  onmo  with  six  loaves  seldom  fail 
blowing  the  noxt  year,  and  novor  bloom  till  tho  plant  has  attained  that  number  of 
eaves,” 
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AUSTRALIAN  CASSIA. 

( Labichea  lanceolata). 

A greenhouse  plant  of  tho  good  old  sort  known  as  a “ hard-woodod 
Now  Holland”  subject  does  not  often  obtain  attention  now.  But  wo 
must  not  suffer  them  all  to  dio  out  whilo  we  give  undivided  attention 
to  “ cheap  soft  things.”  Labichea  lanceolata  is  a neat  growing  shrub 
of  the  cassia  section  of  the  papilionaceous  plants,  native  of  Western 
Australia,  and  one  of  many  that  were  introduced  from  tho  Swan  River 
distriot  by  tho  late  Captain  Mangles.  “ Of  these  plants,”  says  Sir 
J.  D.  Hooker  (13.  M.  6,751),  “ which  were  once  almost  the  rage,  the 
Rhodanthc  Mangled  is  now  one  of  the  few  remaining  that  is  common 


WORK  IN  THE  ORCHID-IIOUSE. 

Signs  of  renowed  activity  are  now  manifest  in  the  several  structures 
devoted  to  orchids,  for  the  majority  of  both  the  cool  and  the  heat 
loving  kinds  are  beginning  to  make  new  growth,  and  many  of  them  are 
pushing  up  their  sheaths  or  producing  their  flowers.  With  the  com- 
mencement of  the  growing  season  the  work  of  the  cultivator  is  neces- 
sarily increased,  because  oach  plant  must  bo  carefully  examined  and 
receive  the  attention  most  likely  to  promote  a vigorous  growth.  There 
should  not  be  any  undue  haste  in  transferring  the  plants  to  fresh  pots, 
baskets,  or  blocks,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  grown; 
but  promptitude  in  complying  with  their  requirements  is  one  of  the 


AUSTRALIAN  CASSIA— Labichea  lanoelata  (Flowers  yellow). 


in  greenhouse  or  conservatory  ; the  rest  have  for  the  most  part  been 
watered  to  death,  having  been  treated  like  geraniums  and  other  green- 
house stuff.” 

The  plant  before  us  is  a bright  little  beauty,  with  narrow,  glossy, 
grass-green  leaves  and  a liberal  show  of  yellow  flowers,  with  small 
blotches  of  red  in  the  centre.  It  was  cultivated  by  Messrs.  Low  and 
Co.  fifty  yeai's  ago,  and  proved  amenable  to  the  most  simple  treatment. 

Percival  Orchids  are  passing  away,  but  some  good  things 
remain  on  hand,  and  the  Liverpool  Horticultural  Company  announce  a 
new  and  revised  catalogue  as  now  iu  course  of  distribution. 


chief  essentials  of  success.  Therefore  repotting  and  reblocking  should 
be  proceeded  with  immediately  the  plants  requiring  a shift  are  seen  to 
be  in  a suitable  condition. 

The  greater  proportion  of  orchids  derive  more  advantage  from  being 
shifted  when  they  are  becoming  active  in  the  spring  than  at  any  other 
season  of  the  year,  and  it  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  an  amateur- 
correspondent  that  a few  hints  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  plants 
should  be  transferred  from  one  receptacle  to  another,  and  the  materials 
most  suitable  for  the  several  kinds,  would  be  of  service  at  the  present 
time  to  many  of  those  who  have  not  long  been  engaged  in  the  culti- 
vation of  these  interesting  plants.  Generally  speaking,  the  several 
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sDecies  are  less  particular  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  are  grown  than 
if  supposed  to  be  the  case  ; but  they  vary  considerably  in  their  wants 
and  the  cultivator  should  endeavour,  as  far  as  circumstances  will 
permit,  to  comply  with  them.  , », 

For  those  grown  otherwise  than  in  baskets,  or  on  blocks  ana  ra  s, 
we  use  pots  and  pans  of  ordinary  make,  and  the  little  pans  which  have 
found  so  much  favour  with  growers  during  the  past  foui  01  years. 

For  a rather  long  time  we  used  pans  with  open  sides,  and  found  the 
plants  do  remarkably  well  in  them ; but  they  had  one  serious  draw- 
back : the  openings  in  the  sides  enabled  the  superfluous  water  to 
escane  quickly,  thus  preventing  the  material  about  the  roots  becoming 
sour fn  consequence  of  its  remaining  in  a constant  state  of  saturation, 
and  they  also  allowed  the  roots,  on  pushing  down  amongst  the  crocks, 
to  enjoy  a moderately  free  circulation  of  air  But  they  baveth' 
serious  drawback  of  affording  a free  passage  to  the  cockroaches,  which 
was  taken  full  advantage  of,  to  the  injury  of  the  plants.  These  pests 
located  themselves  amongst  the  crocks  and  did  an  immense  amount  of 
mischief  by  eating  the  tips  of  the  roots.  Their  dislodgment  is  very 
difficult,  as  the  only  means  by  which  it  can  be  done  is  by  immersing 
the  pans  in  water  for  a short  time,  which  cannot  be  done  at  frequent 
intervals  without  injury  to  the  plants,  more  particularly  during  the 
autumn  and  winter.  In  consequence  of  the  trouble  we  had  in  pre- 
venting injury  to  the  roots  we  have  now  entirely  discontinued  their 

USe\Vith  few  exceptions,  we  grow  the  cattleyas,  lffllias,  cypripediums, 
dendrobiums  vandas,  odontoglossums,  oncidiums,  angraecums,  and 
masdevallias  in  pots  of  ordinary  make,  and  the  aerides,  phalamopsis, 
sophronites,  and  saccolabiums  in  baskets.  The  small-growing  species 
belonging  to  the  genera  in  the  first  group  are  put  either  in  baskets  or 
the  fmall  pans,  but  chiefly  the  latter;  and  the  small  and  medium  sized 
examples  of  the  phalamopsis  and  the  sophronites  are  also  grown  m 
themP  The  aerides  and  saccolabiums  are  exclusively  kept  in  baskets, 
as  they  succeed  better  in  them  than  in  either  pans  or  pots.  Blocks 
are  very  sparingly  used  because  of  the  constant  attention  necessary  to 
keep  the  plants  upon  them  in  a thriving  state  and  only  in  a few  cases 
should  they  be  employed.  They  are  suitable  for  Oncidium  papilio, 
Dendrobium  Jenkinsi,  Sophronites  grandiflora,  and  a few  other  species 
of  small  growth  that  do  not  require  very  liberal  supplies  of  water,  but 
even  these  can  be  equally  well  grown  m the  shallow  pans.  The  best 
blocks  are  those  made  from  branches  of  the  apple  tree,  as  they  afford 
the  plants  a firm  root-hold  and  do  not  readily  decay.  Virgin  cork  is 
not  suitable  for  blocks,  and  we  discarded  it  after  a very  short  trial. 
Rafts  are  admirably  adapted  for  species  which  do  not  requue  a laige 
quantity  of  material  about  the  roots,  and  many  kinds  succeed  upon 
them.  They  are  very  easily  made  with  a good  pattern  to  work  from 
but  they  are  so  inexpensive  that  the  majority  of  cultivators  will 
probably  prefer  to  buy  them  readymade  Those  who  intend  making 
the  rafts  for  their  plants  may  be  advised  to  use  teak  rods  an  mcli™ 
one  and  a-quarter  inches  in  diameter,  according  to  their  size.  The 
baskets  should  also  be  made  of  teak,  for  it  is  equal  in  appearance  to 
any  other  wood,  and  it  has  the  great  advantage  of  being  unequalled 
in  durability.  The  two  sizes  of  rod  recommended  for  the  rafts  are  the 
best  also  for  the  baskets,  and  should  be  employed,  the  smaller  rods  for 
baskets  up  to  nine  inches  square,  and  the  larger  ones  for  those  exceeding 

that  size.  „ 

The  selection  of  the  materials  m which  tne  roots  are  to  run  is  a 
matter  to  which  the  most  careful  attention  should  be  paid,  because 
unless  thev  are  of  good  quality  the  most  skilful  management  will  fail 

little  variation  in  the  quality  of  the  sphagnum,  and  tlieie  is  not  much 
risk  of  its  being  otherwise  than  good.  The  principal  point  is  perhaps 
to  see  that  the  bulk  consists  wholly  of  sphagnum— that  is  to  say,  is  free 
from  other  moss.  W hen  it  can  be  conveniently  procured,  a small  quan- 
tity of  live  sphagnum  should  be  obtained  annually  to  be  used  foi 
surfacing  the  pots  and  baskets  containing  masdevallias,  phalamopsis, 
and  a few  others  that  require  a'rather  liberal  supply  of  water  at  the  roots 
throughout  the  year.  The  live  sphagnum  will  not  only  enhance  the 
appearance  of  the  plants,  but  the  moisture  rising  from  the  green  carpet 
beneath  the  foliage  will  be  highly  conducive  to  their  welfare.  The  peat 
varies  sd  much  in  quality  that  the  greatest  possible  care  must  be  taken 
in  its  selection.  The  safest  course  for  those  who  are  not  well 
acquainted  with  the  kind  of  peat  best  suited  for  orchids  will  be  to 
obtain  supplies  from  a nursery  in  which  the  cultivation  of  orchids  is 
carried  on,  or  some  other  source  equally  trustworthy  until  they  have 
gained  experience.  The  best  peat  for  orchids  is  that  which  consists 
chiefly  of  the  roots  of  the  bracken  and  wild  heath,  and  is  of  a deep 
brown  colour,  as  it  docs  not  very  quickly  decay  and  is  sufficiently  open 
to  allow  the  roots  to  run  freely  in  it.  Peat  formed  by  the  decay  ol 
successive  layers  of  moss  is  quite  worthless,  and  that  from  moorlands 
clothed  alone  by  heather  is  of  but  little  value,  and  both  kinds  should  be 

avoided.  . . 

We  have  now  to  provide  for  those  species  which  requiro  something 
more  substantial  than  either  peat  or  moss,  or,  in  other  words,  tor  the 
terrestrial  kinds.  The  compost  which  experience  has  shown  to  bo  the 
best  adaptod  for  these  is  one  consisting  of  loam,  manure,  lcat-mouia, 
and  sand,  in  proportions  adapted  to  individual  requirements  Jt  is 
essential  that  the  loam  bo  rich  in  fibrous  inattor  and  very  triable,  and 
horse-droppings  which  have  been  thrown  into  a heap  and  allowed  to 
ferment  for  a short  time  previous  to  being  mixed  with  the  loam  are 
preferable  to  manure  in  a thoroughly  decomposed  state,  i laky  1 ear- 
mould  is  far  better  than  that  which  is  in  a powdery  state  ; and  in  all 
cases  that  produced  by  the  leaves  of  the  oak  and  hornbeam  shou  d be 
set  apart  for  orchids  when  possible.  With  reference  to  the  crocks  it 
will  suffice  to  say  that  they  must  be  comparatively  large  in  size  and 
thoroughly  clean  when  used.  A small  quantity  of  charcoal  will  bo 


required  for  mixing  with  the  peat  and  sphagnum  in  pottmg  many  of 
the  kinds  • and,  like  the  other  materials,  it  should  be  the  best  obtainable. 
If  practicable,  well-burnt  charcoal  made  from  oak  wood  should  be 
obtained,  as  there  is  no  danger  of  it  generating  fungi  as  in  the  case  of 
charcoal  made  from  soft  wood.  Orchidophilist. 
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Nurseries. 


Mdlle.  Blanche  Pigny.  Dr.  Audiguier.  Pure  white ; tubulated  petals. 

Mdlle.  BARTHfcRE.  1881,  Delaux.  White,  reverse  passing  to  light  blue. 

Mdlle.  Juliette  Dordan.  1880,  Delaux.  Light  rose  tipped  pure  white,  centre 

Mdlle.  LouiS^Tbatie.  1882,  Delaux.  Violet  rose  shaded  white,  silver 

reverse.  . 

Mdlle.  L.  Toulouse.  Delaux.  Soft  rose,  centre  nankeen. 

Mdlle.  Lucie.  Delaux.  Nankeen,  flamed  and  striated  rose. 

Mdlle.  Lacroix.  1880,  Lacroix.  Rosy  white,  passing  to  pure  white. 

Mm  te  Madeline  Tezier.  (See  Magdeleme  iezier.) 

Mdlle!  Melanie  Farre.  1885,  Delaux.  Soft  rose,  flamed  dark  rose,  slightly 

Mdlle  Moui^^lSLS^LacroLx.  Snow  white,  spreading  petals  sulphur  centre. 
Mdlle!  Paule  Dutour.  1886,  Delaux.  White  ground  shaded  rose,  slightly 
creamy  white  centre,  tipped  rose.  . , , , 

Mdlle.  Rose  Saefores.  1885,  Pertuzer.  Soft  rose,  twisted  petals. 

W(Syn.CeMdlie.  Madeline  Tezier.) 

Snow-white.  , , , . , . , , 

Malgako.  Pertuzes.  Dark  chestnut,  reverse  of  petals  bright  gold. 

SP'tooptofpeSSgold.,  violet  „m.  bultceatr,. 
mS,.,™  M\»o“  k.  1OT.  It™'.  Bright  ted,  lined  etotnut  end 

gold.  ... 

Marthb  Martin.  1885,  Pertuzes.  Greyish  white. 

Marsa  1886,  De  Reydellet.  Rose,  centre  almost  white. 

Mastic  1883  De’aux  Broad  dark  ochre  petals,  changing  to  straw-colour 
MathTlde  Cazaux.  1886,  Lacroix.  Rosy  white,  centre  pure  white,  outer  petals 

Melanie  Roiuxet  h'Ts84,  Delaux.  Slate-coloured  lilac,  white  reverse. 

Mrntor  1880,  Lacroix.  Lilac  rose,  white  reverse.  . 

Messrs.  Thibaut  and  Keteleer.  1885,  Delaux.  Dark  velvety  enm-o  , 
spotted  dark  yellow,  golden  reverse. 

Minerve.  1885,  De  Reydellet.  Carmine  violet,  tipped  yellow. 

Mignonne  blanche.  1885,  De  Reydellet.  No  description  given. 

Mignon.  Delaux.  Soft  rose,  lightened  violet. 

MissKefoul.  Pertuzes.  Light  carmine  rose 
Mignonnete.  Delaux.  Crimson  fiery  red,  tipped  gold. 

Miron.  Delaux.  Wallflower  red. 

Mir.  Delaux.  Large  and  fine,  flamed  brown  red. 

Mon  Bijou.  Delaux.  Fiery  red,  tipped  yellow. 

Mireille.  1886,  De  Reydellet.  Bright  amaranth  tipped  white. 

Mons.  Antoine.  1885,  De  Reydellet.  Purple  violet. 

Mons  Astie.  Delaux.  Rust  red.  . . 

Sr  Tezier,. 

M„*s.  A.  V.3S  881  orange,  .haded  gold  : twi.ted  and 

curled  petals. 

mZ:  «■»  - **»• 

Mon..  taT-tarw.  . 

IZl:  isse.  DeEerMlet  Golde.  y.ll.rv,  passing  to  mahogany. 

Bruant.  Delaux.  Crimson  flamed  yellow. 

Mons.  Brunet.  1879,  Lacroix.  Grey  lilac,  tipped  white. 

Movs  Beuthier.  Delaux.  Nankeen,  lightened  rose 
Mons!  Bar  at.  Delaux.  Bright  red  shaded  crimson  brown. 

M„»..  ^riS  ilpl.  amainutli,  ailvor,  eentre.  . 

Me™:  BmOT.  IMMtaai.  liouehavlet.  Bread  petal,  i delicate  rose,  strrpad 

light  violet.  , .. , 

Mons  Boyer  1883,  Delaux.  Lilac  rose,  strongly  silvered. 

M„ns.  Cochet.  1884  Delaux  listened  yellow,  centre  gold. 

Mon"  ?“•  I»t'viet  red  and  bright  amaranth. 

Mons.  Charles  Hubert.  ^^^^XUon  rose. 

Mons!  cSSS.  ISBSt.  Fine  bright  rose,  flat  petals,  spotted 

Mons.  CossMnf^stpdaux.  Early  bloomer;  rich  golden  yellow,  edged  red 

Mons.  CosbJl^  ^SS^Tozain  Bouohuvlat.  Long  peta’s ; fine  bright  violet 

Mons.  D.  D.Hillier.  1886,  Delaux.  P J.  J.  Fine  brown  crimson,  speckled 

Mons.  D.xon^'iSSS,  Delaux.  (Syn.  Mrs.  Dixon.)  Light  violet  rose,  on 

DBVE,SWySffiS.  (Syn.  B.  C.  Jukes.)  Bright  velvety  da, k 
brown  crimson,  golden  reverse. 

De** llii azz a!* ^ 1 8^3,  nY'Sydollet  Fine  wino-coloured  amaranth  rose, 
petals  tipped  white. 

Delaux.  Delaux.  Scarlet,  reflecting  orange, 

Duluif.u  Jeune.  1881,  Delaux.  Mahogany  red. 
niiHimiKiix.  Delaux  Bight  mahogany  red.  od  d dftvk  y,dlmv. 

to*— 
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Mons.  Freeman.  IS80,  Deluux.  Wide  petals;  silvery -roso,  shaded  bright 
violet,  centre  silvery-white. 

Mons.  F.  Mauuouch.  Dr.  Andiguicr.  Yellow. 

Mons.  F.  Romain.  1881,  Delaux.  fawn-yellow,  passing  to  jonquil-yellow. 
Mons.  Guys.  1885,  Delaux.  Largo  (tower;  clear  gold  and  violet  reverse. 

Mons.  Garnieh.  1885,  Delaux.  Pure  orange,  shaded  chestnut  and  buff. 

Mons.  Harman  I’avne.  1885,  Delaux.  Crimson,  lightened  dark  brown,  (lamed 
and  tippod  yellow. 

Mons.  II.  Flauvant.  1882,  Do  Reydellot.  Longpotals;  omerald  colour,  tipped 
pure  white. 

M ons.  Henry  Jacotot.  1S83,  Delaux.  llrown  velvety-crimson,  spotted  granite 
colour. 

Mons.  IIoimian.  1885,  lie  Reydellot.  Bright  violot,  lighter  contro. 

Mons.  Harman  I’avne.  1880,  De  Reydellot.  Carmine-golden  red,  tipped  gold, 
centre  yellow. 

Mons.  II.  Elliott.  1886,  Dolnux.  Pure  salmon,  shaded  cerise,  dark  yellow 
centre. 

Mons.  Hoste,  1886,  Delaux.  Early  bloomer;  dark  velvet  crimson,  old  gold 
ball  in  centre. 

Mons.  Ivon.  1885,  Delaux.  Dull  white  ground,  lightened  cream,  soft  rose  centre, 
petals  edged  with  carmine-violet,  tipped  gold. 

Mons.  J.  II.  Lainq.  1885,  Delaux.  Creamy  whito  lightened  rose,  dark  yellow 
centre. 

Mons.  John  Laino.  1884,  Delaux.  Dark  crimson  red,  speckled  gold. 

Mons.  J uan  Cruz  de  Equileor.  1881,  Delaux.  Dark  crimson,  ball  of  golden 
yellow  in  centre. 

Mons.  J.  M.  I’iony.  Dr.  Audiguier.  Tubulated  flower,  cream  passing  to  white. 
Mons.  J.  Alderert.  1886,  Delaux.  Dark  carmine-rose,  lightened  salmon. 

Mons.  Kable.  1885,  De  Reydellot.  Bright  flesh-coloured  rose,  shaded  white. 
Mons.  Lacroix.  Delaux.  Rich  red  ground,  shaded  orange. 

Mons.  Lasserre.  Delaux.  Red  ground,  shaded  dark  yellow. 

Mons  Lemoine.  Delaux.  Crimson  red,  tipped  yellow. 

Mons.  Leon  Brunel.  1884,  Delaux.  Tubulated  petals,  pure  gold,  and  dull  red. 
Mons.  Licau.  Delaux.  Rust-red  on  yellow  ground. 

Mons.  Maroottin.  1885,  Delaux.  Crimson-red  shaded,  and  edges  of  petals  dark 
crimson. 

Mons.  Marteqoutte.  Bonamy.  Golden  yellow,  striped  red. 

Mons,  Maxime  Cornu.  1886,  De  Reydellet.  Fine  bright  rose,  somewhat 
darker  towards  the  centre,  spotted  white. 

Mons.  Maney.  Delaux.  Violet,  slightly  lightened  with  white. 

Mons.  Marrouch.  Delaux.  Light  amaranth,  flamed  pure  white,  tipped  golden 
yellow. 

Mons.  Moussillac.  1883,  Delaux.  (Syn.  Monsillac.)  Bright  dark  crimson  red, 
golden  centre. 

Mons.  N.  Davis,  1885,  Delaux.  Dark  crimson,  blood-red,  tipped  gold. 

Mons.  Patrolin.  Delaux,  Lilac  rose,  reverse  silvery  white,  centre  spotted 
white. 

Mons.  Planchenau.  Delaux.  Mauve  rose  and  silver  white. 

Mons.  P.  Wolkenstein.  1881,  Delaux.  Bright  rose,  striped  white. 

Mons.  Paul  Depuntis.  1885,  Pertuzes.  Pure  white,  suffused  light  carmine. 
Mons.  Paul  Fabre.  1885,  Delaux,  Velvety-crimson,  golden  centre. 

Mons.  Rieux.  1879,  Lacroix.  Coppery  mahogany  red. 

Mons.  Roux.  1879,  Lacroix.  Laeiniated  petals;  fine  dark  crimson-red,  lined 
white  in  centre. 

Mons.  Romain.  Delaux.  Rust-red  ground,  flamed  and  shaded  yellow. 

Mons.  Raoux.  1885,  Delaux.  Light  amaranth,  spotted  white. 

Mons,  Sabatie.  1881,  Delaux.  Long  petals  ; browny-yellow. 

Mons.  Tarin.  1883,  Delaux.  Violet-rose,  strongly  silvered. 

Mons.  Thomas  3.  Ware.  1886,  Delaux.  Tubulated  variety;  silvery  lilac,  tips 
of  petals  lilac-rose  and  pure  white. 

Mons  Yvon,  1886,  De  Reydellet.  Fine  magenta-rose,  tipped  white,  straw 
centre. 

Mons.  Urgel.  1885,  Delaux.  Red,  almost  scarlet. 

Mons.  \ alette.  1884,  Delaux.  Brick-red  passing  to  eopperish  yellow. 

Mons.  Vintousky.  1885,  Ddaux.  Dark  crimson,  shaded  buff. 

Mons.  William  Bull.  Delaux.  Dark  red,  lightened  brick-red,  centre  tipped  gold. 
Mons.  William  Holmes.  1886,  Delaux.  Early  bloomer;  dark  crimson,  shaded 
velvety  dark  brown,  tipped  bright  gold. 

Mons.  Weick  tils.  1886,  Delaux.  Brown  crimson,  lightened  salmon,  edged  and 
tipped  gold. 

Murillo.  1885,  De  Reydellet-.  Coppery-purple. 

Nec  plus  ultra.  1885,  Delaux.  Soft  rose,  golden  reverse. 

Negresse.  Delaux.  Velvety-dark  crimson  and  bright  flame  colour. 

Negrillon.  1885,  De  Reydellet.  Flame  colour,  centre  copper  colour. 

Ninus.  1885,  De  Reydellet.  White,  passing  to  rose. 

Niobe.  1885,  De  Reydellet.  Carmine-violet. 

Nora.  Delaux.  Yellow  ground,  shaded  rust-red. 

Norma.  1885,  De  Reydellet.  Dull  red,  lined  yellow. 

Nuit  D’IIiver.  Delaux.  Bronze  yellow. 

Ondine.  1885,  De  Reydellet.  Bright  golden  bronze. 

Ornements.  1886,  Delaux.  Red  shaded  salmon,  silvery  reverse. 

Ornement  de  la  Nature.  Delaux.  Rosy-white,  centre  cream. 

Orphee.  ? 1880,  Delaux.  Brick-red  and  dark  crimson,  golden  reverse. 

Orphee.  1885,  De  Reydellet.  Coppery  dull  red. 

Parasol.  1879,  Lacroix.  Golden  buff’ 

I’apillon.  Delaux.  Red  tipped  and  flamed  yellow^  golden  reverse. 

Paul  and  Son.  1886,  Delaux.  Cerise-red  centre,  edged  golden  dark  yellow. 
1’edro  Diaz.  1882,  Lacroix.  Velvety-garnet  red,  shaded  gold. 

Pelican.  1885,  Rozain  Boueharlat.  Broad  petals,  creamy  white. 

Pure  Delaux.  1879,  Delaux.  Dark  brown  velvety-red. 

Perfection.  Delaux.  Golden  red,  shaded  yellow. 

1’erle  des  Blanches.  1879,  Lacroix.  White. 

Petit  Antonin.  Marrouch.  Red,  shaded  chestnut,  tipped  gold. 

Petit  ! rise.  1882,  Delaux.  Carmine- rose,  streaked  pure  white  ; curly. 

Petit  Jean.  Marrouch.  Light  rose,  speckled  white. 

Petit  Norbert.  1882,  Delaux.  Carmine,  edged  white,  golden  centre. 

1’rinoe  Zilah.  1SS6,  De  Reydellet.  Soft  rose. 

1’hillipe  Amiel.  Delaux.  Wine-coloured  rose. 

1’ringesse  Blanche.  1886,  De  Reydellet.  Creamy  white,  slightly  salmon  ; late. 
Pierrot.  Dr.  Audiguier.  Dark  violet. 

1’luie  i)’ Or.  1881,  Delaux.  Jonquil-yellow. 

Poudre  d’Ur.  Marrouch.  Golden  yellow. 

President  Grevy.  Pertuzes.  Amaranth-lilac,  with  white  reverse. 

Pkogres  Toulousain.  Delaux.  Dark  velvety  crimson- red,  lightened  flame- 
colour. 


RftvE  u'Oit,  1880,  Rozain  Boueharlat.  Chrome-yellow  ; dwarf. 

Ruduplicata.  1883,  De  Reydellot.  Carmine-violet,  shaded  silver;  fine  new 
form. 

RP.ve  de  PiuNTKMi's.  1881,  Delaux.  Dark  carmine-violet,  silvery  white  ball 
in  centre. 

Reverie.  1879,  Delaux.  Dull  red,  centre  shaded  gold. 

Heine  dek  Beautes.  Delaux.  Bright  fiery  crimson,  reverse  golden  pcllow. 
Richard  Larios.  Delaux.  Dark  rose  and  bright  violet,  tipped  snow-white. 
Riche  Bouquet.  1881,  Delaux.  Lilac-white  ground,  edged  white,  golden 
contre. 

Robert  Owen.  1886,  Delaux.  Mingled  gold,  violet,  and  rose. 

Rob  Roy.  1886,  De  Reydellet.  Very  dark  orange,  tippod  old  gold,  centre  same 
colour. 

Rodrigue.  1886,  De  Reydellet.  Tubulated  pstals  ; light  lilac  and  light  rose, 
ltoi  Daoobert.  Bernard.  Velvet  chestnut-rod. 

Roi  des  Prkcoces.  1885,  Delaux.  Eirly  bloomer;  dark  crimson,  lightened 
gold. 

Roi  des  Japonnais.  1886,  Lacroix.  Chestnut  red,  golden  tips. 

Roi  des  Jafonais.  Delaux.  Dazzling  crimson,  reverse  gold. 

Rosa  Bonhf.ur.  1879,  Delaux.  Carmine  bishop’s  violet,  centre  Parma  violet. 
Rosa  Superiia.  1 880,  Lacroix.  Soft  rose,  with  white  reverse;  long  petals. 
Roseum  sui'erbum.  1883,  Delaux.  (Syn.  Souvenir  de  Ilaarlem.)  Lilac-rose, 
shaded  buff,  reverse  gold. 

Rose  Supreme.  Delaux.  Carmine-rose. 

Rose  Celeste.  1885,  Delaux.  Tubulated  petals  ; silvery  rose. 

Rose  Pointille.  1885,  De  Reydellet.  Lilac  rose,  spotted  yellow. 

Royal  Soleil.  Delaux.  Dull  crimson-red,  tipped  gold. 

Rozain  Bouchaklat.  1886,  Delaux.  Pure  gold,  shaded  violet-rose. 

Rubrum  striatum.  • 1881,  Delaux.  Yellow  ground,  streaked  and  flamed  with 
red. 

Ruy  Blas,  1884,  De  Reydellet.  Fine  crimson-red,  and  bright  flame  colour. 
Sanspareil.  Delaux.  Dark  crimson-red. 

Sappho.  1885,  De  Reydellet.  Dark  red,  and  flame  colour. 

Salmonea  Plena.  1886,  Delaux.  Light  salmon,  speckled  gold-shaded  brown- 
red,  centre  gold. 

Secretaire  General  F.  Astie.  Pertuzbs.  Lilac-rose,  striped  white. 

Silvie.  Dr.  Audiguier.  Soft  rose,  centre  nankeen. 

Simon  Delyux.  1882.  Delaux.  Crimson- red,  shaded  buff. 

Soleil  Levant.  (See  L’Infante  d’Espagne.) 

Sergent  Bobillot.  1886,  De  Reydellet.  Bright  rose,  marbled  whitish  yellow. 
Souvenir  d’Amelie.  1882,  Delaux.  White,  flamed,  and  shaded  violet  rose. 
Souvenir  d'Amsterdam.  1883,  Delaux,  (Syn.  Amsterdam.)  Violet- brown 
crimson. 

Souvenir  d’Angele  Amiel.  1886,  Delaux.  Bluish  white,  changing  tj  very 
dark  carmine-rose. 

Souvenir  du  Caire.  1884,  Delaux.  Brick-red,  petals  edged  golden  yellow. 
Souvenir  d’Emile  Dufour.  Marrouch.  Velvety-carmine  amaranth. 

Souvenir  du  Dr.  Gourdon.  Pertuzes.  Red. 

Souvenir  de  Gustave  Rauherbe.  Marrouch.  Violet-rose. 

Souvenir  de  Haarlem.  1885,  Delaux.  (See  Roseucn  superbum  ) 

Souvenir  du  Jafon.  1884,  Delaux.  Lilac-rose,  lightened  buff,  golden  hall  in 
centre. 

Souvenir  J.  M.  Pigny.  Dr.  Audiguier.  Bright  vermilion-red. 

Souvenir  de  Reine  Marie.  1881,  Delaux.  Violet-rose,  shaded  white,  petals 
edged  white. 

Souvenir  de  l’Amiral  Courbet.  1886,  Lacroix.  Centre  red,  striped  yellow. 
Souvenir  du  Marechal  Niel.  Dr.  Audiguier.  Amaranth-rose,  reverse  silvery- 
white. 

Souvenir  d’une  Sceur.  Bacot.  Dark  rose. 

Source  d’or.  1882,  Delaux.  Orange-shaded  gold,  washed  and  tipped  rust-red. 
Source  Japonaise.  1882,  Delaux.  (Syn.  R.  Ballantine.)  Carmine  bishop's 
violet,  edged  ashy-violet. 

Sfhynx.  1885,  De  Reydellet.  Petals  tubulated  and  flattened  at  tips  ; mahogany- 
coloured. 

Stimosa.  1880,  Lacroix.  Fine  slaty-violet ; tubulated  petals. 

Striatum  perfectum.  1881,  Delaux.  White  ground,  streaked  violet-rose. 
Tagete.  1880,  Lacroix.  Dark  canar , -yellow. 

Tamirys.  1886,  De  Reydellet.  Light  flesh-colour,  changing  to  white  in  centre. 
Tendresse.  1885,  De  Reydellet.  Very  fresh  rosy  white. 

Tendresse.  1882,  Lacroix.  Soft  rose  passing  to  bright  lilac  centre. 
Tintamarre.  Delaux.  Creamy-white  ground,  variegated,  flamed  and  streaked, 
dark  violet- rose. 

Tentation.  1884,  Delaux.  Fiery  crimson. 

Thiers.  Delaux.  Bright  crimson  red,  lightened  salmon. 

Titien.  1885,  De  Reydellet.  Violet. 

Tokio.  Delaux.  Fiery  red. 

Toison  d’Ou.  Delaux.  Tubulated  petals;  ochre  yellow,  shaded  and  flamed  red. 
Tricolor.  1882,  Delaux.  (Syn.  Mr.  J.  Starling.)  Lilac-rose,  shaded  white, 
centre  crimson,  tipped  creamy  white. 

Triomphe  de  la  Rue  des  Chalets.  Pertuzes.  Salmon-red. 

Triomphe  de  St.  Matrix.  1881,  Delaux.  White  ground,  flamed  rose,  centre 
gold,  edged  carmine  rose. 

Troubadour.  1885,  De  Reydellet.  Fine  rosy  violet. 

Traviata.  1885,  De  Reydellet.  Wine-colour,  with  yellow  centre. 

Tulipe.  1885,  De  Reydellet.  Yellow,  shaded  wine-colour. 

Theodora.  1886,  De  Reydellet.  Light  salmon-rose,  base  of  petals  darker,  spiral 
. straw-coloured  centre. 

Val  d’Andorre.  1883,  Pertuzes  Red  mixed  with  oraDge. 

Valmy.  Delaux.  Rust-red  on  yellow  ground, 

Venus.  1882,  Delaux.  Soft  violet,  silvery  white  reverse. 

Venus.  1885,  De  Reydellet.  Light  lilac-rose. 

Viekge  Japonaise.  1886,  Lacroix.  Pure  white  centre,  outer  petals  lilac  rose. 
Ville  d’Hyeres.  Hubert.  Canary-yellow. 

Violaceum  album.  Delaux.  Ashy  violet,  shaded  white. 

Violaceum  superbum.  Delaux.  Dark  violet. 

Victor  Hugo.  1886,  De  Reydellet.  Flat  white  petals,  tipped  bright  carmine 
rose. 

Victor  Lemoine.  1883,  De  Reydellet.  Silvery  amaranth  red,  white  reverse. 
William  Clark.  1886,  Delaux.  Rich  salmon,  shaded  wine-coloured  red. 

W.  E.  Boyce.  1886,  Delaux,  Early  bloomer;  blight  gold  and  dark  cream 
centre,  flamed  rose. 

Walter  Scott.  1886,  De  Reydellet.  Long  petals;  blight  rose,  tipped  straw, 
centre  straw. 

Yo-Go,  Delaux.  Amaranth,  dotted  white. 

Zaire.  1886,  De  Reydellet.  Sulphur  and  orange. 
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Work  far  tljc  Week. 

4 

CONSERVATORY  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

Conservatory  must  be  ventilated  with  great  care  during  the  prevalence 
of  keen  easterly  winds,  or  the  flowering  plants  from  the  stove  and  forcing-pit 
will  suffer  severely,  and  quickly  lose  much  of  their  freshness  and  beauty. 
Climbers  if  they  have  not  yet  had  attention  must  be  pruned  and  trained  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible,  for  the  season’s  growth  will  soon  commence.  The 
borders  which  contain  climbing  and  other  plants  of  strong  growth  should  receive 
a liberal  top-dressing  of  some  suitable  fertilizer.  It  is  a good  practice  to  remove 
four  or  five  inches  of  the  soil  from  the  surface  of  the  bed,  and  then  replace 
with  a mixture  consisting  of  equal  proportions  of  half  rotted  manure  and 
turfy  loam.  Or,  if  more  convenient,  a three  inch  layer  of  manure  may  be  spread 
over  the  bed  and  covered  to  a depth  of  two  inches  of  the  soil  previously 
removed  from  the  surface.  Camellias  and  acacias  will  now  require  increased 
supplies  of  water  at  the  roots,  but  care  must  be  taken  to  so  regulate  the 
watering  that  the  soil  is  not  kept  in  a constantly  saturated  state. 

Greenhouse  must  be  freely  ventilated  on  favourable  occasions,  especially 
if  Cape  heaths  form  part  of  the  stock.  Soft- wooded  plants  required  for  con- 
servatory decoration  during  the  summer  must  be  shifted  on  as  more  root  space 
becomes  necessary.  They  must  have  a light  position  and  be  as  near  the  glass 
as  possible. 

STOVE  AND  ORCHID  HOUSE. 

Orchids  of  many  kinds  come  on  successively  now  for  their  growing  or 
blooming  season  ; but  it  is  not  advisable  to  run  up  the  temperature  to  a high 
pitch,  because  for  many  days  together  we  have  a cloudy  sky,  and  there  must 
be  some  sort  of  balance  maintained  between  degrees  of  light  which  we  cannot 
regulate  and  degrees  of  heat  which  we  can. 

Stove  Plants  need  a general  revision  at  this  time  of  year  ; those  that 
have  been  blooming  all  winter  require  to  be  cat  back,  and  encouraged  to  break, 
then  to  be  shifted  to  larger  pots  if  needful,  or  have  top-dressings.  Crotons 
must  have  a light  position  to  ensure  the  full  development  of  their  rich  tints. 

FORCING  AND  ORCHARD  HOUSE. 

Fig  Trees  in  the  forcing-house  must  have  air,  but  cold  draughts  will 
cause  them  to  cast  their  fruit.  It  is  equally  important  not  to  chill  the  roots, 
as  may  be  done  by  watering  with  cold  water.  The  syringe  will  benefit  them 
and  they  require  a steady  temperature. 

Peach  House. — The  fruit  when  sufficiently  advanced  must  be  regularly 
thinned,  and  the  shoots  trained  in  without  tying  hard.  All  this  sort  of  work 
should  be  done  by  degrees;  to  thin  out  the  surplus  fruit  at  once,  or  train 
in  all  the  young  shoots  close  in  one  day,  will  be  injurious.  The  temperature  of 
the  peach-house  should  now  range  from  55  deg.  to  75  deg.— theflatter,  of  course, 
on  the  brightest  days,  with  sun  heat.  Varieties  that  are  shy  of  setting  must 
be  aided  by  slightly  agitating  the  trellis  at  mid-day,  when  the  air  of  the  house 
is  rather  dry,  or  by  the  more  tedious  but  more  certain  way  of  brushing  the 
pollen  on  to  the  stigma  by  means  of  a dry  camel’s-hair  pencil. 

Pinery. — Pines  growing  freely  must  have  plenty  of  water  at  the  root. 
Those  in  bloom  or  fruit  must  not  be  wetted  overhead,  and  any  bearing  fruits 
beginning  to  colour  must  have  as  much  air  and  light  as  possible,  guarding  against 
a chill,  and  keeping  them  rather  dry.  Succession  plants  must  be  encouraged. 

Vinery. — The  atmosphere  of  the  house  in  which  the  crop  is  swelling  must 
be  kept  moist,  and  it  will  be  well  to  make  a special  examination  of  the  border, 
as  this  is  sometimes  wet  enough  upon  the  surface  and  quite  dry  a few  inches 
down.  In  watering,  use  water  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  soil;  better 
a few  degrees  warmer  than  colder. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE  GROUNDS. 

Auriculas  require  to  be  top-dressed  with  good  sweet  decayed  cow-dung 
and  leaf-mould.  Give  them  more  water,  and  examine  each  under  the  leaves 
to  see  that  they  are  free  from  vermin. 

Tender  Annuals  for  specimens  and  bedding  out  to  be  sown  now  include 
balsams,  cockscombs,  globe  amaranthus,  portulacas,  Schizanthuses,  phloxes, 
brachycomas,  stocks,  tropseolums,  cobaeas,  lophospermums,  and  acrocliniums. 
It  is  too  early  yet  for  asters.  First-class  annuals  should  be  grown  with  care, 
the  plants  to  oe  pricked  out  early  and  stopped  ; if  they  once  become  drawn 
they  never  bloom  satisfactorily,  or  show  their  full  capabilities. 

FRUIT  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 

Scions  eor  grafting  must  be  at  once  heeled  in.  It  is  too  early  to  put 
grafts  on  ; they  will  take  much  better  if  kept  back  by  heeling  in  for  a few 
weeks,  to  give  the  stocks  a chance  of  getting  in  advance  of  them. 

Strawiserries  planted  last  autumn  must  now  have  the  ground  trodden 
between  to  make  it  firm.  A coat  of  manure  may  then  be  spread  over  the 
surface,  as  it  will  greatly  benefit  them  when  the  drying  cast  winds  blow  the 
life  out  of  everything  except  chickweed. 

Wall  Trees  will,  as  they  come  into  bloom,  require  protection  from  frost, 
and  as  opportunities  olTer  protecting  materials  should  bo  prepared  for  covering 
the  trees  as  soon  as  it  becomes  necessary.  Frequently  trees  have  the  bloom 
destroyed  in  consequence  of  the  protecting  materials  not  being  in  readiness  at 
the  proper  moment.  Work  will  now  increase  so  rapidly  that  to  prepare  pro- 
tecting materials  will  every  day  become  more  and  more  difficult. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  FRAME  GROUND. 

Celery  largo  enough  to  be  pricked  out  to  bo  removed  forthwith  to  a sweet 
hotbed.  Sow  again  for  the  main  crop. 

Kitchen  Garden  crops  to  bo  cleared  off  as  fast  as  possible,  and  the  plots 
ridged  up,  to  bo  well  nirod  before  being  appropriated  to  summer  crops.  Sow 
main  crops  of  peas  and  beans  ; oarth  up  any  that  are  now  out  of  the  ground, 
and  if  any  fear  of  vermin,  sprinklo  with  wood-ashos  We  believe  tho  common 
slug  has  more  to  answer  for  as  to  the  destruction  of  early  rows  of  poas  thau 
any  other  depredator. 

Onions  required  to  be  very  largo  may  soon  bo  provided  with  a deep,  woll- 
manured  bed  in  rather  a dry  position.  Transplant  into  this  bed  from  tho  sood- 
bed  of  autumn-sown  stock,  putting  tho  bulbs  nine  inches  apart : if  only  service- 
able bulbs  bo  required,  put  them  six  inchos  apart.  Aftor  planting,  strow 
wood-ashes  or  fine  siftings  of  charred  rubbish  over  tho  bod. 

J’arhnii'H  to  bo  sown  now  on  deep,  well-stirred  soil.  If  heavily  manured 
last  year  all  tho  better,  but  on  poor  soils  they  give  a good  return.  The  parsnip 
always  pays  for  tho  ground  it  occupies,  for  if  sown  on  poor  soil  it  gives  a good 
return  of  usoful  roots — though,  as  thoro  is  groat  waste  when  those  are  forked 


or  cankered,  good  cultivation  is  to  be  preferred,  both  because  more  creditable 
and  more  profitable. 

Peas  and  Beans  sown  on  strips  of  turf,  or  otherwise  intended  for  planting 
out,  should  now  be  hardened  by  exposing  them  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
open  air,  but  it  must  be  done  without  causing  any  serious  check,  and  if  the 
nights  are  frosty  they  must  be  covered  up  early.  When  they  have  been 
exposed  for  eight  or  ten  days,  they  may  be  planted  in  rows  to  take  their 
chance. 


Carosiiattbfflte, 

BIG  VEGETABLES. 

The  writer  of  the  article  on  “ Big  Vegetables,”  which  appears  at  page  110,  has 
in  his  endeavour  to  prove  his  case  gone  out  of  his  way  to  abuse  the  judges  at 
horticultural  exhibitions,  and  thus  depreciate  the  labours  of  a body  of  very 
able  and  painstaking  men.  The  duty  of  a judge  of  horticultural  productions 
is  to  recognize  merit,  whether  it  be  in  a cabbage  or  an  orchid,  and  to  give  the 
award  to  the  cultivator  who  has  shown  the  highest  degree  of  skill  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  specimens  before  him.  In  judging  vegetables  it  may  well  be 
asked,  How  is  a proper  estimate  of  the  skill  of  the  cultivator  to  be  formed  if 
size  is  not  to  count  for  something  ? We  are  perpetually  hearing  about  the 
cauliflower  of  the  size  of  a breakfast  cup,  aud  the  potato  suitable  for  the 
gentleman’s  table.  But  the  [cultivator  of  vegetables  has  something  else  to 
think  about  besides  the  gentleman’s  table.  He  has  tojeonsider  also  the  wants 
of  the  table  of  the  people,  and  the  means  by  which  it  can  be  the  most  satis- 
factorily supplied  with  vegetables  of  the  finest  quality.  The  judge  also  has 
to  consider  this,  and  encourage  production  of  largest  bulk  possible  from  a given 
space — provided,  of  course,  the  quality  is  good.  It  is  all  very  well  to  seek 
to  discount  cauliflowers  ranging  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  in  diameter ; but 
I would  ask  whether  they  do  not  represent  cultural  skill  of  a higher  order  than 
those  of  the  “ size  of  a breakfast  cup.  ” It  is,  of  course,  assumed  that  the  two 
are  equal  in  solidity  and  oolour.  I shall  he  much  surprised  if  any  one  in 
answering  the  question  says  that  the  most  skilful  cultivator  is  he  who  pro- 
duces examples  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter.  Let  us  take  the  case  of 
Brussels  sprouts,  to  which  reference  has  also  been  made,  and  in  doing  so  I 
should  like  to  put  one  more  question  to  “Kitchen  Gardener,”  “ W,”  and 
others  who  hold  a similar  opinion.  It  is  this  : Do  large  or  small  sprouts  require 
the  most  skill  to  produce?  If  sprouts  of  the  size  of  marbles  are  the  most 
difficult  to  produce,  I should  like  to  know  why  it  is  that  they  are  to  be  met 
with  of  all  sizes,  even  where  the  garden  is  indifferently  managed.  If  we  are  to 
believe  that  the  small  sprouts  are  so  much  the  best,  we  must  also  believe  that 
the  general  body  of  consumers  who  are  residents  in  the  towns,  and  have  to 
depend  upon  the  growers  for  market  for  their  supplies,  have  a very  perverted 
taste.  They  invariably  prefer  the  bold  sprouts,  as  growers  find  by  the  higher 
prices  they  realize  in  the  market.  I suppose  we  shall  be  next  told  that  it  is  a 
mistake  to  have  large  fleshy  kidney-beans,  instead  of  the  small  attenuated  pods 
with  which  our  grandfathers  had  to  be  content.  Perhaps  when  everything 
becomes  too  small  to  be  visible,  many  people  will  be  happy.  A Judge. 


BIG  VEGETABLES  AND  JUDGING. 

It  was  with  much  pleasure  that  I read  the  notes  on  big  vegetables,  contri- 
buted by  your  able  correspondent  “ Kitchen  Gardener,”  and  I hope  they  will 
be  the  means  of  bringing  about  a reform  in  judging  vegetables  at  horticultural 
exhibitions.  It  is  in  the  exhibition  tent  that  the  cause  of  the  mischief  is  to 
be  found,  and  I think  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  as  long  as  vegetables 
of  large  size  are  encouraged  by  judges  the  general  body  of  cultivators  will 
not  pay  so  much  attention  to  the  quality  of  the  produce  as  they  should  do. 
Those  who  grow  for  exhibition  will  certainly  pay  more  regard  to  size  than 
quality  until  it  is  made  clear  by  the  rules  of  the  schedules  that  quality  will 
have  due  consideration  paid  it.  But  at  the  present  time  gardeners  are  fre- 
quently disappointed  to  find  their  collections  passed  by  simply  because  the 
collections  staged  by  other  competitors  contain  larger  cauliflowers,  Brussels 
sprouts,  parsnips,  and  cabbages.  I mention  these  four  vegetables  because  they 
are  frequently  the  giants  of  exhibition  collections.  I have,  indeed,  seen  on 
the  exhibition  stage  examples  so  large  that  I should  not  have  dared  to  send 
them  to  the  servants’  hall.  The  foregoing  remarks  would  apply  with  equal 
force  to  potatoes  ; but  as  the  proper  way  of  judging  them  has  been  pointed  out 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  I shall  not  refer  to  it  in  detail.  But  I should  like 
to  express  a hope  that  those  who  are  judges  in  classes  for  potatoes  during  the 
forthcoming  summer  and  autumn  will  pay  attention  to  the  quality  as  well  as 
to  the  size  of  the  tubers.  By  so  doing  they  will  encourage  the  cultivation  of 
varieties  that  have  passed  their  examination  with  credit  at  hoadquarters.  I 
am  not  writing  this  because  I have  unduly  suffered  when  in  competition  with 
other  growers  from  the  great  preference  to  vegetables  of  large  size,  for  I con- 
sider that  I havo  done  as  well  as  the  majority  of  cultivators.  I would  say,  in 
conclusion,  that,  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  prize-cards  in  my 
possession,  I havo  some  that  do  not  properly  boloDg  to  mo  ; but  these  would  be 
more  than  balancod  by  those  I havo  missed  in  consequence  of  the  judges 
showing  more  favour  to  the  size  than  to  tho  quality  of  the  productions. 

The  Gardens,  llasfield  Court,  Gloucester.  John  Arlin. 


PHAL/ENOPSIS  STUARTIANA. 

Your  correspondent  “ J.  D.’’  is  hardly  so  clear  as  ono  could  wish  in  his 
interesting  note  on  Mr.  Philbrick’s  orchids.  In  referring  to  Phahenopsis 
Stuartiana,  he  says  “ some  good  judges  prefer  it  to  P.  Sandoriana  ; ” but,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  they  aro  so  distinct  that  no  proper  comparison  can  be  insti- 
tuted between  tbem.  It  would,  indeed,  bo  as  proper  to  institute  a comparison 
botwoen  CattleyaMossia)  and  Dendrobium  nobilo.  It  is  a matter  of  opinion,  and 
not  for  judgment,  which  of  the  two  phahenopsis  is  the  host ; but  1 ^ must  say 
that  I havo  not  a very  high  opinion  of  the  taste  of  those  who  prefer  P.  Stuartiana 
to  P.  Sandoriana.  Since  tho  introduction  of  tho  flrst-montioncd  of  those  two 
Bpocies  sovoral  hundred  examples  in  bloom  havo  como  under  my  observation, 
and  1 am  thoroughly  convinced  that  tho  spooios  has  boon  muoh  overrated. 
Not  ovon  the  boBt  form,  known  ns  P.  Stuartiana  nobilis  will  justify  ouo  half 
thns  has  boon  written  in  praise  of  tho  species.  Tho  flowers  aro  of  medium 
sizo,  and  in  tho  best  forms  they  nro  oronmy  white,  rathor  freely  spotted  with 
purplo-marono.  But  in  tho  majority  of  thoso  which  1 have  seen  tho  flowers 
arc  greenish  whito  with  but  fow  spots,  nnd  present  ns  miserable  an  appear- 
ance as  could  well  be  imagined.  Tho  llowors  of  tho  inferior  forms  appear, 
when  a short  distanoo  from  tho  eye,  as  if  they  are  dooidodly  stale  nnd  havo 
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boen  wotted  several  times  by  tho  syringe.  1\  Sanderiana,  on  the  other  hand, 
bus  (lowers  nearly  as  large  as  1*.  amabilis,  and  of  a pleasing  rosy  pink  hue. 
Tho  several  varieties  vary  much  in  colouring,  but  oven  tho  pale  forms  are  very 
pleasing.  Tho  dark  forms  are,  on  the  other  hand,  extromoly  beautiful,  and  in 
point  of  attractiveness  uinurpassud  by  any  of  the  othor  occupants  of  tho 
East  Indian  house.  ‘‘.J.  D.”  is  quito  right  when,  in  referring  to  this  Bpooies, 
he  says,  “ I\  Sanderiana  has  suddenly  taken  its  place  as  one  of  the  finest  of 
the  moth  orchids.”  Practical  Orchidist. 


ORCHIDS  IN  FLOWER. 

Dendrobiums  claim  special  attention  at  this  season,  for  several 
species  of  great  interest  are  in  bloom.  Our  old  friend  D.nobile,  is  in 
perfection,  and  to  say  more  is  unnecessary,  for  it  should  be  known  to 
all  orchidists,  amateur  or  otherwise.  A rival  to  this  is  the  magnificent 
D.  Wardianum,  which  produces,  in  twos  and  threes,  flowers  nearly  four 
inches  in  diameter.  The  broad  waxy  sepals  and  petals  are  pure  white 
tipped  with  a bright  magenta  colour,  while  the  showy  lip  is  of  an 
orange  colour  at  the  lower  part,  and  is  also  embellished  with  two  dis- 
tinct eye-like  crimson  blotches.  A contrast  to  this  is  D.  Pierardi,  an 
old  but  useful  species,  bearing  on  long  pendulous  stems  delicately 
coloured  flowers,  which  last  a considerable  time  in  beauty.  If  a blaze 
of  colour  is  desired,  grow  a few  specimens  of  D.  fimbriatum,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  showy  of  orchids,  its  flowers  being  of  a dazzling  orange 
colour,  with  the  lip  fringed  in  a beautiful  and  distinctive  manner. 
There  is  a variety  of  this  named  D.fimbriatum  oculatum,  which  is  more 
handsome  than  the  type,  as  the  flowers  are  as  brilliant  in  colour,  larger 
in  size,  and  the  lip  is  blotched  in  the  centre  with  deep  purplish  crim- 
son. A little  known  Denbrobeis  D.  luteolum,  but  it  is  not  deserving  of 
great  praise,  as  the  flowers  are  not  nearly  so  attractive  as  those  of  many 
members  of  this  genus.  A very  desirable  species  is  D.  crepidatum . of 
pendulous  growth,  and  producing  white  sepals  and  petals  tipped  with 
pink,  and  a lip  suffused  with  deep  orange.  We  must  not  pass  by  the 
rare  D.  aureum,  which  is  flowering  in  grand  style  in  the  orchid-house  at 
Kew.  The  flowers  are  produced  laterally,  and  the  curious  revolute  lip 
is  studded  with  short  brownish  crimson  coloured  hairs  ; the  sepals  and 
petals  are  creamy  white,  and  the  whole  flower  is  of  medium  size  and 
of  neat  appearance.  D.  cretaeeum  rivals  D.  Pierardi  for  delicacy  of 
colouring,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  pale  pink  and  the  wide  spoon- 
shaped lip  creamy  yellow  veined  with  lilac.  D.  crassinode  we  must 
not  omit  to  mention,  for  it  possesses  sterling  merits.  The  flowers, 
which  are  produced  laterally,  are  neat  and  pleasing,  the  sepals  and 
petals  being  pure  white,  tipped  with  rosy  lilac,  and  the  shell-like  lip 
yellow  inside  and  out,  and  banded  with  white  and  lilac  at  the  front 
part. 

Angr^cums  are  going  out  of  flower,  but  the  noble  A.  eburneum  is 
not  yet  over.  One  of  the  most  interesting  representatives  of  this 
genus  flowering  now  is  the  rare  A.  citratum,  which  is  quite  a contrast 
to  the  above  mentioned,  as  it  is  of  dwarf  compact  habit,  and  may  be 
grown  in  a basket  suspended  in  a light  position.  The  small  white 
flowers  are  closely  seated  on  the  slender  slightly  drooping  stem,  and 
are  furnished  with  tails  of  between  one  and  two  inches  in  length.  This 
comes  from  Madagascar,  and  may  be  accounted  one  of  the  choicest  of 
the  genus. 

Lilias  blooming  now  are  not  numerous,  and  one  of  the  highest  is 
L.  cinnabarina  var.  harpophyllum  which  has  brilliantly  coloured  flowers 
of  an  orange  and  red  hue.  The  popular  L.  anceps  is  almost  over,  but 
in  a few  weeks  we  may  expect  the  gorgeous  flowers  of  L.  purpurata, 
which  is,  without  a doubt,  one  of  the  finest  of  orchids  at  present  in 
cultivation. 

C^ELOGYNES  in  bloom  now  include  the  useful  G.  cristata,  which  is 
an  especial  friend  of  the  amateur  orchidist ; and  its  variety  C.  cristata 
Lemoiniana,  which  differs  from  the  type  in  having  lemon  coloured  blotch 
on  the  lip.  C.  elata  is  not  raved  about,  but  it  is  deserving  of  more  than 
passing  notice.  At  Kew,  there  is  a healthy  specimen  growing  on  a 
block  in  the  cool  house.  It  comes  from  the  Himalayas,  and  the  small 
flowers  are  produced  clo*e  together  in  short  racemes.  They  are  pure 
white,  saving  the  lip,  which  is  banded  with  yellow  in  the  centre,  and 
embellished  with  two  crimson  ridges  running  parallel. 

Odontoglossuws  are  the  most  important  of  the  cool  house  orchids 
flowering  at  this  season.  To  enumerate  all  that  bloom  now  and  give 
descriptions  would  require  a volume,  but  a few  of  the  best  will  be 
pointed  out.  0.  Alexandra  and  its  numerous  varieties  must,  of  course, 
be  included,  and  if  a species  of  charming  elegance  is  wanted,  select  the 
beautiful  U.  pulchellum— appropriately  named — which  bears  close 
together  in  an  erect  scape  pure  white  flowers  of  great  substance  ; the 
crest  of  the  lip  is  yell  >w.  A variety  named  0.  pulchellum  majus  is 
more  robust  than  the  type,  and  the  flowers  are  of  larger  size.  These 
two  odontoglots  should  be  in  every  collection,  and  they  are  of  easy 
culture.  U.  blandum,  now  flowering  at  Kew,  is  a distinct  and  decidedly 
pleasing  species  in  the  way  of  0.  ncevium,  with  flowers  borne  in  a short 
raceme  ; they  are  spotted  with  deep  crimson  on  a white  ground;  the 
irregularly  shaped  lip  is  occasionally  marked  with  deep  pink,  and  the 
crest  is  pale  yellow.  The  popular  O.  liossi  majus  is  flowering  freely, 
so  also  is  the  beautiful  0.  Cervantesi,  the  flowers  of  which  are  almost 
round  in  shape,  and  in  colour  white,  with  the  sepals  and  petals  regu- 
larly lined  with  pale  brown  at  the  base.  0.  Sanderiana  bears  attractive 
flowers  of  a yellowish  colour,  blotched  with  brown;  the  lip  is  white, 
and  marked  at  the  base  with  deep  pink.  Many  other  Odontoglossums 
are  in  bloom  besides  the  above-mentioned,  the  most  important  being 
the  old  0.  Bictoniense,  which  is  of  but  little  value  from  a decorative 
point  of  view ; 0.  aureum,  O.  Buckerianum,  0.  adspersum,  and  0. 
maculatnm. 

Masdevallias  add  interest  to  the  orchid-house  at  the  present 
season,  for  the  singular  M.  Bhuttleworthi  is  flowering,  as  well  as  the 


gorgeous  M.  igneu  and  a few  varieties  of  M.  Harry  ana.  M.  pobjsticta, 
M.  triangular  is,  and  a few  other  species,  are  of  botanical  interest  only. 

Cattleyas  are  tho  most  showy  of  the  orcbidH  in  bloom  now.  U. 
Trianoa  and  its  numerous  varieties  are  flowering  in  fine  style  in  the 
collection  of  W.  Lee,  Esq.,  Downside,  Leatherhead.  Less  showy,  but 
not  less  beautiful  than  these  is  the  fragrant  C.  citrina,  which  produces 
large  tulip-like  flowers  of  great  substance. 

Amongst  other  good  things  flowering  now  iri  all  large  collections 
are : Phalcenopsis  Stuartiana,  P.  Sanderiana,  Zygopetalura  Mackayi, 
Cypripedium  Schlimi,  C.porphyrum — flowers  neat  in  form,  and  dull 
brownish-crimson  in  colour : C.  llarrisianum,  U.  conchiferum,  C. 

venuslum,  C.  villosum,  and  Lycaste  Skinneri. 


MUSHROOM  GROWING. 

It  has  been  often  a matter  of  surprise  to  me  that  the  mushroom  is  not  raised 
more  generally  and  extensively  in  this  country  than  it  is.  I know  there  are  a 
few  places  where  it  is  grown  for  market,  and  made  very  profitable,  but  these 
places  are  not  one-twentieth  part  as  numerous  as  they  ought  to  be.  I know 
of  no  good  reason  why  the  mushroom  should  not  be  grown  in  large  quantities, 
and  with  a large  profit  on  the  capital  invested,  in  the  vicinity  of  any  large 
town  or  city.  I think  that  the  main  reason  why  it  is  not  cultivated  more 
extensively  is  that  most  people  have  an  ideajthat  there  are  certain  mysterious 
and  intricate  processes  to  be  gone  through  which  arc  too  deep  and  difficult  for 
the  comprehension  of  common  mortals.  Now,  the  sooner  this  idea  is  dispelled, 
the  better  for  all  concerned.  And  I will  here  make  the  assertion  that  there  is 
no  more  difficulty  in  growing  mushrooms  in  large  quantities  for  market  than 
there  is  in  growing  potatoes,  or  any  other  vegetables — that  is,  if  the  directions 
I am  about  to  give  are  adhered  to. 

Mushroom-growing  on  a large  scale  cannot  well  be  carried  on  at  a long 
distance  from  a large  town  or  city,  because  fresh  horse  manure,  which  is  one 
of  the  principal  materials,  can  only  be  had  in  quantity  where  a large  number 
of  horses  are  kept.  The  most  suitable  place,  if  the  rent  is  not  too  high,  would 
be  a cellar  or  basement  under  a public  hall,  or  manufacturing  establishment  ; 
if  this  cannot  be  had,  any  building  where  a temperature  of  45  deg.  to  60  deg. 
can  be  maintained  during  winter  will  answer  the  purpose.  I am  supposing 
that  the  person  who  is  about  to  start  intends  to  make  a business  of  it,  so  I will 
give  directions  for  fitting  up  the  space  in  a permanent  manner.  The  most 
convenient  width  for  the  beds,  when  there  is  a walk  on  each  side,  is  six  feet, 
and  as  long  as  the  house  will  allow  ; a building  thirty  feet  wide  would  give 
room  for  three  beds,  each  six  feet  wide,  with  a walk  three  feet  wide  between 
and  around  them ; and  to  economize  space,  two  beds  may  be  made,  one  above 
the  other,  arranged  in  the  following  manner  : take  good  sound  three-by-four 
scantling,  in  lengths  to  reach  from  the  floor  to  the  joists  ; nail  these  upright, 
in  straight  rows,  six  feet  apart  and  four  feet  between  the  uprights  in  the  rows  ; 
next,  take  pine  boards,  one  inch  thick,  place  these  edgewise  on  the  floor,  and 
nail  to  the  uprights  ; this  gives  a bed  six  feet  wide  and  twelve  inches  deep  on 
the  floor ; next,  take  good  sound  boards  one  inch  thick  and  six  inches  wide 
and  six  feet  long,  and  nail  these  edgewise  on  the  uprights,  with  the  upper 
edges  four  feet  from  the  floor  ; on  these  lay  one-inch  boards  close  together, 
to  form  a floor  for  the  upper  bed,  and  nail  these  boards  down  to  the  cross 
pieces.  Then  take  boards  twelve  inches  wide  and  one  inch  thick,  and  nail 
them  edgewise  to  the  upright,  to  form  sides  for  the  upper  beds,  and  then  you 
will  have  your  beds  ready  for  the  material  in  which  the  mushrooms  are  to  be 
grown. 

The  material  to  fill  in  the  beds  is  from  droppings  ; take  fresh  horse-drop- 
pings from  the  stables  in  as  large  a quantity  as  can  be  procured,  to  which  add 
an  equal  weight  of  fresh  loam  from  a pasture  field  ; old  soil  that  has  been 
worked  or  manured  must  not,  on  any  account,  be  used.  Let  the  loam  and 
droppings  be  well  mixed  together  from  day  to  day  as  they  are  received,  or,  if 
enough  can  be  procured  at  one  time,  all  the  better.  Place  the  heap  in  some 
out-building  where  it  cannot  get  the  least  wet.  If  it  is  not  all  procured  at  once, 
turn  the  heap  over  every  day  to  prevent  too  violent  heating,  until  enough  is 
on  hand  to  till  the  bed  or  beds.  Now  all  is  ready  for  filling  the  beds,  which 
should  be  done  as  follows  : take  from  the  heap  of  manure  and  soil,  prepared  as 
above  directed,  enough  to  form  a thin  layer  over  the  bottom  of  the  bed  or  beds  ; 
pound  this  down  quite  firmly  with  a mallet  or  square  block  of  wood,  then 
another  layer  beaten  down  like  the  first,  and  this  must  be  repeated  until  you 
have  a depth  of  eight  inches,  neither  more  nor  less  ; if  it  is  deeper  than  eight 
inches,  it  sometimes  reaches  too  high  a degree  of  fermentation,  but  less  than 
eight  inches  is  not  quite  enough.  Having  done  this,  plunge  a thermometer 
into  the  bed,  which,  in  about  two  days,  will  heat  enough  to  run  the  mercury 
up  tc  more  than  100  deg.  Fahrenheit  ; wait  until  this  goes  down  to  about 
90  deg.,  then  take  a sharp  stick  and  make  holes  in  the  bed  about  a foot  apart 
each  way,  and  about  half  as  deep  as  the  bed  ; into  each  of  these  holes  put  a 
piece  of  spawn  about  an  inch  and  a-half  square,  cover  the  holes  up  again  so 
that  the  surface  of  the  bed  will  be  level  and  firm  as  it  was  before  the  spawn 
was  put  in. 

Nothing  is  now  to  be  done  for  about  twelve  days,  when  the  spawn  will  have 
“ run  ” through  the  whole  bed.  Next,  spread  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
bed  a layer  two  inches  thick  of  fine  fresh  loam,  pressed  down  moderately  firm 
and  quite  level ; cover  the  bed  with  about  four  inches  of  nice  clean  hay  or  straw  ; 
now  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  keep  a proper  degree  of  heat,  which  should 
be  as  near  60  deg.  as  possible  all  the  time  ; but  it  must  on  no  account  be 
allowed  to  go  below  45  deg.  at  any  time,  or  else  the  beds  will  get  cold  too 
soon,  and  the-  crop  be  too  late  to  be  profitable.  If  the  air  of  the  house  or  cellar 
is  not  very  dry,  no  water  will  be  required  ; but  the  beds  must  be  examined 
occasionally,  and  if  the  surface  iB  dry,  give  a light  watering  from  a fine-rose 
watering  pot,  with  the  water  heated  to  about  ICO  deg. 

With  the  above  treatment  commencing  in  November,  the  first  crop  will  be 
ready  in  January.  The  mushrooms  do  not  all  come  up  at  once,  so  the  gather- 
ing of  the  crop  will  last  about  three  weeks.  After  the  first  crop  is  all  gathered, 
spread  about  half  an  inch  of  fresh  loam  over  the  bed,  beat  down  firm  and  level, 
and  gently  water  with  warm  water  when  it  becomes  dry,  and  cover  up  as 
before,  with  hay  or  straw,  and  another  crop,  frequently  better  than  the  first, 
will  be  gathered  in  February.  Mushroom  spawn  of  good  quality  can  be 
obtained  from  any  good  seedsmen. 

B.  Fletcher,  in  Vick's  Illustrated  Magazine. 


“ASIMPLE  FACT  ABOUT'  KEATING’S  COUGH  LOZENGES.— Ask  throughout  the 
world,  in  any  country  that  can  be  named,  you  will  find  them  largely  sold.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  remedy  that  is  so  speedy  in  giving  relief,  so  certain  to  cure,  ana  yet  the  most 
delicite  can  take  them.  One  lozenge  gires  ease.  Sold  in  1311.  tins. — [ A nvr.] 
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ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  March  9. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present  : G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  in  the  chair,  and  Messrs.  J . Laing,  W.  Bealby,  A. 
Perry,  G.  Duffield,  J.  Walker,  H.  Herbst,  R.  Dean,  H.  Ballantine,  J.  Dominy, 
H.  M.  Pollett,  J.  O’Brien,  E.  Hill,  J.  Douglas,  W.  Holmes,  G.  Paul,  A. 
Lendy,  H.  Turner,  II.  Cannell,  T.  Baines,  and  H.  Bennett. 

With  a severe  frost  and  a biting  east  wind  it  was  somewhat  of  a surprise 
to  find  such  a large  and  highly  attractive  display  of  flowering  plauts  as  that 
produced  in  the  conservatory  on  this  occasion.  The  principal  contributions 
were  the  cyclamens,  daffodils,  and  primulas,  all  of  which  were  staged  in  large 
numbers,  and  in  a condition  that  brought  much  credit  to  the  respective 
exhibitors.  Orchids  were  also  well  represented,  and  included  several  species 
and  varieties  possessing  much  interest  and  of  great  value. 

Cyclamens  comprised  several  collections  of  exceptional  excellence,  and 
produced  a beautiful  effect.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria  and  Paradise 
Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  contributed  a large  group  of  well-bloomed  plants, 
which  admirably  represented  his  fine  strain  of  these  flowers,  and  was  awarded 
the  bronze  Banksian  medal.  The  collection,  it  may  be  added,  was  equally 
remarkable  for  the  diversity  and  effectiveness  of  the  colours  and  the  large  s,Ke 
and  fine  form  of  the  flowers.  Mr.  H.  B.  Smith,  St.  Georges  Nursery, 
Hanwell.  staged  an  extensive  collection,  in  which  the  high  colours  were 
especially  good,  and  received  the  award  of  the  silver  Banksian  medal.  J rom 
Messrs.  H.  Page  and  Son,  Grove  Nursery,  Teddington,  came  several  hundred 
plants,  evincing  cultural  skill  of  a high  order,  and  bearing  flowers  of  superb 
quality.  The  white  varieties  are  well  deserving  of  special  mention  for  the 
large  size  and  purity  of  the  flowers  ; and  amongst  the  high-coloured  forms  was 
a variety  under  the  name  of  Marmion,  which  may  be  described  as  one  of  the 
finest  crimson  cyclamens  that  has  yet  been  presented  to  public  notice.  The 
award  of  the  silver  Banksian  medal  was  made  to  Messrs,  H.  Page  and  Son. 
A large,  splendidly-flowered  specimen  of  cyclamen  Persicum  giganteum,  one 
of  the  finest  of  the  several  types,  was  presented  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and 
Sons,  who  were  awarded  a vote  of  thanks.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  t arm 
Nurseries,  Tottenham,  contributed  several  specimens  each  of  Cyclamen 
Atkinsi,  C.  Atkinsi  album,  C.  coum  album,  and  C.  coum  roseum,  all  of  winch 
are  exquisitely  beautiful  and  present  a very  attractive  appearance  when  grown 
in  pans  and  flowered  under  glass,  as  in  the  Hale  Farm  Nurseries. 

Chief  amongst  the  exhibitors  of  primulas  were  Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co., 
High  Holborn,  W.C.,  who  sent  from  their  Forest  Hill  nurseries  a collection 
consisting  of  fourteen  distinct  varieties,  each  of  which  was  represented  by 
eight  or  ten  admirably  grown  plants.  Amongst  other  fine  types  were  Venus, 
a beautiful  variety,  the  flowers  striped  with  carmine  on  a pure  white  ground  , 
Elaine,  a handsome  form,  with  dark  stems  and  large  pure  white  flowers  ; 
Holborn  Blue,  now  so  well-known  for  its  distinct  shade  of  colour  as  to  need  no 
comment;  Pearl,  a beautiful  type,  the  flowers  pale  rose-lilac,  shading  to  blush 
white  at  the  margin,  which  is  nicely  fringed  ; Holborn  Mauve,  a distinct  and 
attractive  variety  ; and  Holborn  Vermilion,  a type  remarkable  for  the  tine 
form  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  colour  of  the  flowers.  A vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  the  firm. 

Daffodils  were  represented  by  four  large  and  tastefully-arranged  collections, 
and  constituted  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  meeting.  Mr. 
T.  S.  Ware  contributed  a collection  comprising  plants  in  pots  and  cut  flowers, 
and  was  awarded  the  silver  Banksian  medal.  Amongst  others  were  Narcissus 
pallidus  prajcox,  N.  princeps,  N.  Golden  Queen,  N.  bicolor  Horsfieldi,  JN. 
spurius,  N.  poeticus  ornatus,  N.  capax  fl.pl.,  and  N.  bulbocodium  citrinus, 
which  received  the  distinction  of  a first  class  certificate.  Mr.  Ware  staged 
also,  in  association  with  the  daffodils,  Crocus  Aucheri,  the  most  richly-coloured 
of  yellow  spring  flowering  species,  Chionodoxa  Lucili®,  C.  sardensis,  rreesia 
refracta  alba,  Double  Snowdrops,  Elwes’s  Snowdrop,  Iris  reticulata,  I.  retica- 
lata  purpurea,  I.  stylosa,  a species  of  great  beauty,  pioducing  comparatively 
large  lavender  blue  flowers,  and  several  lachenalias.  Messrs.  Barr  and  »on, 
12,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  who  also  were  awarded  the  silver  Banksian 
medal,  contributed  a large  collection  of  cut  flowers  of  daffodils  and  other  spring 
blooming  plants.  The  narcissi  included  N.  major,  N.  telamonius  plenus,  N. 
corbularia  conspicua,  N.  cernuus,  N.  albicans,  N.  campernelli,  N.  maximus, 
N.  AchilleB,  N.  poeticus  ornatus,  and  N.  princeps.  The  miscellaneous  subjects 
comprised  Lachenalia  aurea,  L.  Nelsoni,  Freesia  refracta  alba,  F.  Leichthni, 
F Leichtlini  major,  Iris  reticulata,  Chionodoxa  Lucihse,  and  Album 
Neapolitanium.  T.  A.  Dorrien- Smith,  Esq.,  Tresco  Abbey,  Scilly,  sent  an  attrac- 
tive collection  of  cut  flowers,  comprising  the  majority  of  those  mentioned  above 
and  several  of  the  best  of  the  polyanthus  varieties.  The  bronze  Banksian 
medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Smith,  and  the  award  of  a medal  of  like  value  was 
made  in  favour  of  Messrs.  Gabriel  Brothers  and  Collins,  Waterloo  Road,  S.  b., 
for  an  excellent  and  very  tastefully-arranged  collection  of  daffodils  and  mis- 
cellaneous flowers.  , . 

OrchidBwere  far  more  numerous  than  might  have  been  expected  on  so  cold 
a day,  and  gave  much  interest  to  the  meeting.  Mr.  C.  J.  Saltor,  gardener  to 
J.  Southgate,  Esq.,  Selborne,  Streatham,  exhibited  a good  specimen  o Den- 
drobium  nobile  nobilius,  the  finest  of  the  several  forms  of  this  well-known 
species  ; land  large  well-bloomed  examples,  of  D.  heterocarpum  Lllaianum,  a 
variety  remarkable  for  its  depth  of  colour  ; and  D.  crassinodo  album,  a beau- 
tiful variety,  and,  as  indicated  by  its  name,  bearing  white  flowers.  Mr.  II. 
Heims,  gardener  to  F.  A.  Philbriok,  Esq.,  Oldfield,  Bickley,  exhibited  a large 
specimen  of  Lmlia  lilacina,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a natural  hybrid  between 
Gattleya  crispa  and  Lffilia  Perrini.  It  is  rather  robust  in  growth,  and  the 
flowers,  which  are  sweetly  scented,  and  of  medium  size,  havo  delicate  rose- 
lilac  petals  and  sepals,  and  a pale  roso  labollum  marked  with  a deep  purple 
blotch.  The  plant  was  imported  in  1883  with  L.  Perrini.  A voto  of  thanks 
was  accorded.  Mr.  Clarke,  Eversleigh,  Herne  Hill,  sent  a niooly  (lowered 
examplo  of  the  lovely  Dendrobium  Devonianum.  Messrs.  W.  Thomson  and 
Son,  Cloverfords,  submitted  cut  flowers  of  Dendrobium  Leechianum,  a hybrid 
well  known  to  orchidists  for  its  distinctness  and  great  beauty,  and  the  firm 
received  a vote  of  thanks.  A like  compliment  was  paid  to  C.  L.  Ingram,  Esq., 
Elstead,  Godaiming,  for  Cattloya  Triamu  Ingrami,  a superb  variety,  distin- 
guished by  the  brilliant  colouring  of  the  labellum. 

The  now  Cattloya  Lawronciana  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Laing  and  Co.,  I'  orost 
Hill  and  Mr.  W.  Bull,  Chelsea.  Tho  first  mentioned  firm  submitted  two 
plants,  ono  of  which  had  a spiko  of  three  flowers,  and  the  other  a spike  With 
t wo  flowers  and  a single  bloom.  The  plant  shown  by  Mr.  Bull  was  furnished 
with  one  flower.  The  species  very  free  in  growth  and  noat  in  habit,  and  the 
(lowers  are  of  medium  size,  and  borne  well  above  the  foliage.  I lie  sepals  and 


petals  are  deep  rose  shaded  purple,  and  the  labellum  rich  amethyst  purple. 
Messrs.  Laing  and  Co.  sent  also  some  good  varieties  of  Cattleya  Trianai,  and  a 
well-bloomed  example  of  Dendrobium  crassinode.  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Co., 
St.  Albans,  presented  two  large  densely  flowered  specimens  of  Coelogyne 
cristata  maxima,  which  differs  from  the  type  in  the  flowers  being  of  much 
larger  size,  and  produced  in  bolder  racemes.  A cultural  commendation  was 
awarded. 

Mr.  W.  Bull  contributed  seven  well-grown  plants  of  the  Easter  Lily  of 
Bermuda,  Lilium  longiflorum  floribundum,  each  bearing  five  or  six  of  the  large 
pure  white  flowers.  The  same  exhibitor  had  also  Cupania^  grandidens,  a 
handsome  species,  with  bold  pinnate  leaves.  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  presented 
a good  pan  of  Galanthus  Imperati,  one  of  the  finest  of  the  giant  snowdrops, 
and  was  accorded  a vote  of  thanks.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons  exhibited 
the  showy  begonia,  Semperflorens  gigantea  rosea,  which  had  a first-class 
certificate  conferred  upon  it ; and  cut  flowers  of  B.  nitida  and  B.  nitidaalba. 
Mr.  Clinkaberry,  gardener  to  F.  Braby,  Esq.,  Bushey  Lodge,  Teddington, 
submitted  a cineraria  bearing  flowers  of  two  distinct  colours,  some  being 
purple  and  the  others  bright  crimson,  the  difference  in  the  colour  of  the 
flowers  being  probably  due  to  a peculiar  condition  of  the  health  of  the  plants. 

Fruit  Committee. 

Present:  Dr.  Hogg,  in  the  chair,  and  iMessrs.  W.  Denning,  G.  Norman, 
W.  Warren,  John  Woodbridge,  F.  Rutland,  J.  Ellam,  C.  Silverlock,  G. 
Goldsmith,  P.  Crowley,  T.  J.  Saltmarsh,  G.  T.  Miles,  T.  B.  Haywood,  J. 
Roberts,  H.  Weir,  G.  Bunyard,  and  R.  D.  Blackmore. 

The  duties  of  the  committee  were  exceptionally  light  on  this  occasion,  for 
but  few  subjects  were  submitted.  Mr.  H.  Mitchell,  gardener  to  Sir  G.  Elliott, 
Bart.,  Aberaman  Park,  Aberdare,  South  Wales,  exhibited  a remarkably  well- 
ripened  fruit  of  the  Black  Prince  pine,  and  was  awarded  a cultural  com- 
mendation. Mr.  A.  Miller,  Rood  Ashton  Park,  Trowbridge,  sent,  under  the 
name  of  Rood  Ashton  Seedling,  a handsome  culinary  apple  in  the  way  of 
Waltham  Abbey  Seedling.  Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.  exhibited  a large 
collection  of  vegetables  preserved  by  a process  under  which  they  retain  their 
shape,  colour,  and  general  character.  Tbe  collection  comprised  peas,  and 
French,  runner,  and  long-pod  beans  in  pod,  potatoes,  carrots,  onions,  leeks, 
tomatoes,  radishes,  capsicums,  and  seakale,  all  of  which  bad  been  admirably 
preserved.  Mr.  J.  Crute,  Wood  Green  Potteries,  Waltham  Abbey,  exhibited 
specimens  of  his  patent  concave  flower- pots  ; and  Messrs.  Foster  and  Pearson. 
Beeston,  Notts,  a new  form  of  ventilator  for  fruit  and  plant  houses. 

Novelties. 

First-class  certificates  were  granted  as  under. 

To  Mr.  Cummins,  gardener  to  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Wallington, 

Cvrtopodium  Saintlegerianum. — A very  handsome  species  introduced  from 
Paraguay,  and  producing  huge  branched  spikes  of  large  brightly-coloured 
flowers,  the  petals  bright  yellow,  the  sepals  jellow,  freely  spotted  with  deep 
red,  and  the  labellum  crimson  and  yellow.  It  is  very  similar  in  general 
character  to  C.  punctatum. 

To  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Son,  for — , , . . 

Begonia  semperflorens  gigantea  rosea. — A very  distinct  and  showy  hybrid 
of  the  highest  possible  value  for  winter  and  spring  decorations,  the  plant  is 
bold  in  growth,  has  very  large  bright  green  leaves,  and  produces  a profusion 
of  huge  dense  trusses  of  brilliant  coral-red  flowers. 

To  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  for—  , , ....  . . . 

Narcissus  bulbocodium  citrinus—  An  exceedingly  beautiful  variety  of  the 
Hoop-petticoat  narciss,  with  flowers  of  a bright  lemon-yellow  colour. 

MESSRS.  LUCOMBE,  PINCE,  AND  CO.’S  EXHIBITION  OF 
HYACINTHS. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  hyacinths  held  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs. 
Lucombe,  Pince,  and  Co.,  Exeter,  a few  days  since,  was  fully  equal  to  those 
held  in  previous  years,  and,  as  usual,  proved  immensely  attractive  to  the  large 
body  of  ^visitors.  For  eight  or  nine  years  past  the  firm  have  offered  liberal 
prizes  for  hyacinths,  and  the  competition  for  them  invariably  creates  much 

interest  amongst  cultivators  in  the  Exeter  district.  . .,  , 

There  was  a very  brisk  competition  in  the  class  for  twelve  hyacinths,  and 
the  premier  award  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  J.  Da  we,  gardener  to  th«  Rev 
T.  J.  Yarde,  Chudleigh,  whose  collection  consisted  of  examples  remarkable  for 
their  long  massive  spikes  and  neat  leafage.  Especially  notewor  y 
collection  were  La  Grandesse,  the  finest  of  all  the  white  varieties  , King  of 
the  Blues,  which  is  unequalled  amongst  the  bright  blue  vaneties  ! Jmp 
Peter  so  well  known  for  its  beautiful  shade  of  lavender  blue.  Mr.  i . y, 

gardener  to  Mrs.  Norris,  Pinhoe,  was  a good  second,  with  specimens  evincing 
cultural  skill  of  a high  order,  chief  amongst  them  being  Duke  of  Con naught 
which  has  flowers  of  bright  red  colour,  Czar  Peter,  and  Von  Sohiller,  so  well 
known  for  its  brilliancy  of  colour.  Mr.  Sparkos,  gardener  to  Mr  Bond  of 
Tiverton,  was  third  with  a vory  attractive  group,  the  spikes  being  of  medium 

B1Z' The  oollwtionni^i  for  competition  were  arranged  in  the J 8Pa^0U® 
house  in  which  there  was  a brilliant  display  of  hyacinths  and  other  bulbous 
Dlaat8’  c-own  by  the  firm.  The  hyacinths  exhibited  by  the  latter  were  excep- 
tionally well  grown,  and  the  immense  spikes  with  which  the  m»]Ority  were 
furnished  surprised  not  a few  of  tho  visitors.  Conspicuous  m the  collection 
“ZXt  La  Qraniieese,  Lady  D.rby  and  Mi.,  it  ghto*. fco  tb. 
wll.tn  varieties  • Von  Schiller,  Vuurbaak,  aud  Linnaeus  of  those  with  red 
flowers  ; and  Eleotra,  General  Gordon,  Czar  Peter,  Charles  Diokens, 

Lincoln  Garrick,  and  Surpriso,  of  the  several  shades  of  bluo.  in  addition 
t„  tho  bulbs,  there  was  a profusion  of  flowering  plants  relieved  by  palms,  and 
other  subjects  remarkable  for  their  elegance  of  habit  and  nobility  of  aspeot. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

Samuel  Sheuperson,  Bma'kr.— Florists'  Flowers,  Spring  Flowering  Plants , 
Waite,  Nash,  anu  Co.,  79,  Southwark  Street,  B,E.-WhoUsale 
rat£Z  Common  Holborn,  W.O._F«W,  Moo*  and 

“nry^NNETT,  SHErrEUTON,  Midt>t>EHEX.  Pedigree  Seedling  Hos". 
James  Dickson  anu  Sons,  108,  Eastgatb  Street,  Chester.  I arm  Seeds. 
W.  and  J.  UirkknhkaD,  Sale.  Ferns  and  Selagmcllas. 
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Replies  to 

— ♦ — 

B. — Wo  aro  unablo  to  glvo  you  any  particulars  beyond  suoli  as  have  boon 
inado  public. 

Ornamental  Asparagus.— H.  B. — Tho  olcgant  Asparagus  plumosus  nanus  can 
only  bo  propagated  by  division  of  tho  roots,  and  by  moans  of  sood.  You  can 
obtain  plants  at  a comparatively  ohoap  rate  of  any  of  tho  nurserymen  who 
grow  stovo  plants. 

Teach  Trees  Losing  Their  Buds. — Young  Gardener. — The  border  has 
evidently  boon  kept  too  dry  during  the  winter.  You  cannot  do  anything  to 
prevent  the  falling  of  tho  buds,  but  you  may  prevent  the  trees  receiving  any 
further  injury  by  giving  tho  border  a liberal  watering  at  once. 

Aerates,  G.  M.  B.  Probably  the  best  way  to  deal  with  tho  old  examples 
of  .brides  odoratum  that  have  become  bare  and  unsightly  would  be  to  remove 
the  side  growths  without  injury  to  the  roots,  and  then  destroy  the  old  and 
leafless  stems.  The  young  growths  oan  then  be  put  in  pots  or  baskets,  several 
in  each,  with  sphagnum. 

Names  of  Plants. — J.W  , Bristol. — 1,  Platyoerium  aloicorne ; 2,  Begonia 
grandia  ; 3,  Begonia  manicata  ; 4,  Begonia  fuchsioides  ; 5,  Bochea  falcata.— 
p ji.  *orrn  is  Asplenium  tlaocidum.  \Ve  cannot  name  the  coleus. — 

, 1 1 bastrea  oreopteri.  ; 2,  Gymnogramma  calomelanos  ; 3,  Nephrodium 

I1*°|ie ’}>  Gnychium  Japouicum. — J.  Stevens. — The  ficus  is  an  abnormal  form 
ot  h.  indies,  due  probably  to  bad  cultivation. 

Specimen  Eucomis. — W.  \V. — Eucomis  punotata  is  one  of  the  best  for  the 
production  of  specimens.  Good  examples  may  be  had  by  selecting  strong 
(lowering  bulbs  and  putting  them  in  nine-inch  pots,  six  or  seven  in  each.  Use 
a light  rich  compost  and  well-drained  pot,  and  when  the  plants  are  in  full 
growth  supply  rather  liberally  with  water.  A well-ventilated  frame  or  a 
sheltered  position  out  of  doors  will  be  the  most  suitable  throughout  the 
summer.  & 


Poppies.— k\  , F.  The  most  showy  of  the  poppies  are  the  double  preony- 
nowered,  which  may  be  had  either  in  separate  colours  or  in  mixture.  For  a 
rough  bank,  such  as  you  describe,  a mixture  will  be  in  every  way  suitable. 
Sow  the  seed  thinly  at  once,  and  bury  it  by  chopping  over  the  ground  with  a 
hoe.  Should  the  plants  be  at  all  crowded  in  any  part  of  the  bank,  thin  rather 
severely,  for  the  plants  fail  to  produce  the  effect  of  which  they  are  capable 
when  they  have  not  sufficient  space  for  their  development.  Moreover,  they  do 
not  remain  in  bloom  for  so  long  a period  as  they  otherwise  would  do. 

. u Seedling  Grape.— R,  W.— This  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  late  keep- 

ing black  grapes,  but  it  is  hardly  so  well  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the 
general  body  of  cultivators  as  the  Alicante  and  Lady  Downes.  It  has  a good 
constitution  and  produces  plenty  of  bunches,  but  some  growers  fail  to  set  it 
satisfactorily.  A temperature  of  about  70  deg.  is  necessary  when  it  is  in  bloom 
and  the  flowers  must  be  fertilized  with  the  pollen  of  Lady  Downes,  Black 
Hamburgh,  or  some  other  variety.  If  you  can  give  it  sufficient  heat  during 
the  flowering  season,  and  spare  the  time  to  fertilize  the  flowers,  we  would 
certainly  ad  vise  you  to  plant  it. 

Godetias.— Amateur. — The  Godetias  do  not  continue  in  bloom  throughout 
the  summer,  but  they  are  exceedingly  attractive  when  in  bloom,  and  you  will 
do  well  to  grow  a few  of  the  best  varieties  in  your  mixed  border.  Those 
which  can  be  specially  recommended  are  Duchess  of  Albany  (white),  Lady 
Albemarle  (crimson),  and  Lady  Satin  Rose  (bright  rosy  camine).  Sow  the 
seed  in  boxes,  and  when  of  a suitable  size  prick  the  young  plants  off,  putting 
them  in  large  sixties,  three  in  each.  They  are  to  remain  undisturbed  until 
the  end  cf  May,  when  they  are  to  be  bedded  out  without  being  separated. 
Godetias  are  not  particular  as  to  the  soil  in  which  they  are  grown,  but  they 
produce  the  best  effect  when  the  border  is  moderately  rich. 

Propagating  Cannas. — M. — The  crowns  of  ^varieties  of  which  you  are 
desirous  of  increasing  the  stock  may  be  divided  whilst  dormant,  or  they  may 
be  started  into  growth  and  be  then  divided.  You  must  divide  each  crown 
according  to  its  size  and  the  number  of  plants  required  of  the  variety  • but 
when  strong  examples  are  wanted  for  the  formation  of  bold  masses  in  the 
flower  garden,  it  is  not  advisable  to  cut  them  into  very  small  portions.  The 
best  course  is  to  so  divide  them  that  each  portion  will  have  two  or  three 
growths,  and  be  of  a suitable  size  for  a five-inch  pot.  If  you  intend  starting 
the  roots,  first  put  them  in  shallow  boxes  with  light  friable  soil,  and  place 
them  in  a structure  in  which  they  will  have  the  assistance  of  a tempera- 
unfoldf  ab°Ut  65  deg'  DlVlde  them  when  the  fir8t  ‘eaves  are  beginning  to 

T ine  Eyes.  W.^  Richardson. — The  best  way  of  propagating  vines  is  by 
means  of  eyes,  or  buds.  Well-ripened  wood  should  be  selected  for 
propagating  purposes,  and  the  buds  be  taken  off  with  about  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  of  wood  on  each  side.  It  is  advisable  to  start  them  in  small  sixties, 
one  m each,  as  they  can  then  be  shifted  on  without  injury  to  the  roots.  Fill 
the  pots  nearly  level  with  the  top  of  the  rim  with  a mixture  consisting  of 
loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand,  and  then  press  the  eye  into  the  soil  just  deep 
enough  for  the  point  of  the  bud  to  be  visible  above  the  surface.  It  will  be  an 
advantage  to  plunge  the  pots  in  a brisk  hotbed  to  start  the  eyes,  but  after  they 
th It  A6en  shi: ^!d  !?.t0  largfr  P<?ts  they  ought  to  be  stood  on  the  surface  of 
dnetion  8 lrefl18uaS  P Un§ln?- the  Vines  in  a hotbed  promotes  the  pro- 
winter  fo/lowinUt’  fleShy  r°°tS’  whlch  frequently  perish  in  the  course  of  the 

Orchard.  Shelter.  A hedge  of  the  common  holly  will  answer  your 

thJPiree<.VerR,7re  WheD  **  ha3  at.*?ined  a sufficient  height  to  afford  shelte^  to 
Rill  U#  “many  years  will  neeessarily  elapse  before  the  hedge  will  be 
high  enough  for  the  purpose,  it  will  be  advisable  to  provide,  in  addition,  a 
belt  of  some  rapid  growing  coniferous  tree  on  the  outer  side.  Hollies  ranffiny 
from  three  to  four  feet  high  will  be  the  most  suitable  for  the  formation “^e 

aho^ time  thev  Vrl86  e001*5)1  t0  make  a 8°°d  SCreen  within  a comparatively 
short  time,  they  are  not  so  large  as  that  any  great  risk  will  be  incurred  in 

lifting  and  replanting  them.  It  is  probable  that  a considerable  proportion  of 

the  plants  that  are  eight  feet  high  will  perish  unless  they  have  been  prepared 
by  periodical  transplanting.  Hollies  can  be  most  successfully  transplanted  In 

TheysmtAH8USt’  ft?  .T4  R°f  ^ tW°  ia 

The  spruce  fir,  or  DongWs  fir,  which  will  be  found  in  the  catalogues  under 
the  designation  of  Abies  Douglasi,  planted  about  eight  feet  apart,  will  very 
quickly  make  an  efficient  screen.  They  should  be  planted  before  the  end  of 
the  current  month,  or  in  October. 


Info. 
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AN  OFFENDING  STREET  TREE. 

In  tho  Queen’s  Bench  Division  sittings  in  banco,  before  Mr.  Justice  Mathew 
and  Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith,  the  case  of  tho  Queen  v.  Corporation  op 
Lewes  raised  the  interesting  question  of  the  right  of  the  public  authority  to 
select  sites  for  street  trees. 

The  prosecutor,  Mr.  Hammond,  had  indicted  the  Corporation  of  Lewes  for 
a nuisance  caused  by  their  having  planted  some  ten  small  trees  in  the  main 
street  of  that  borough,  one  of  which  was  putin  immediately  in  front  of  his 
house.  At  the  trial  the  Judge  and  jury  had  gone  out  to  view  the  Bpot,  and 
the  corporation  had  been  convicted,  but  no  judgment  had  been  given.  Last 
November  the  prosecutor  had  applied  to  a Divisional  Court  for  a rule  nisi 
calling  upon  the  corporation  to  show  cause  why  judgment  should  not  be  passed 
upon  them,  and  they  should  not  bo  ordered  to  pay  a fine.  This  rule  now  came 
on  for  argument. 

Mr.  Lumley  Smith,  for  the  prosecutor,  said  that  the  trees  of  the  planting 
of  which  he  had  complained  had  not  been  removed  by  the  corporation  after 
the  trial,  but  they  had  in  fact  done  this  when  this  rule  had  been  served  upon 
them.  There  had  been  some  attempt  at  a compromise  of  the  case,  but  the 
proseoutor  had  asked  to  be  paid  £60  out  of  the  £150  whioh  the  prosecution 
had  cost  him  ; and  as  this  had  been  refused,  the  negotiations  had  fallen  through. 
Those  costs  he  could  not  recover  in  the  ordinary  way,  as  the  law,  as  laid  in 
“Corner’s  Crown  Practice  ” at  p.  126,  was  that  “ upon  conviction  the  prose- 
cutor is  not  entitled  to  recover  costs  of  the  defendant,  nor  the  defendant,  upon 
acquittal,  of  the  prosecutor.  Bat  if  the  Court,  on  passing  sentence,  impose 
a fine  on  the  defendant,  the  prosecutor  is  entitled,  under  a writ  of  privy  seal, 
to  one-third  of  the  fine  towards  his  costs,  if  they  amount  to  so  much,  and  if 
not  sufficient,  he  may  memorialize  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  be  allowed  a 
further  part  of  such  fine  towards  the  costs.”  The  learned  counsel  submitted 
that  such  a fine  ought  to  be  imposed  on  the  corporation  as  that  by  one-third 
of  the  amount  being  paid  to  the  prosecutor  he  might  obtain  repayment  of 
the  costs  which  he  had  to  incur. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Wright,  for  the  Corporation,  said  that  as  a matter  of  fact  some  of 
the  residents  in  the  High  Street  of  Lewes  had  subscribed  to  purchase  the 
trees,  which  the  corporation  had  then  caused  to  be  planted.  The  prosecutor 
had  chosen  to  take  criminal  proceedings  instead  of  bringing  his  action  in  the 
County  Court;  he  had  chosen  to  take  this  course  with  a knowledge  that  by 
proceeding  by  indictment  he  would  not  get  his  costs,  though  if  successful  in  the 
County  Court  he  would  have  had  them  as  a matter  of  course.  He  now  asked  this 
Court  to  fine  the  corporation  in  a sum  equal  to  three  times  the  amount  of  the  costs 
which  he  had  needlessly  incurred,  so  that  he  might  not  be  made  to  pay.  The 
learned  counsel  submitted  that  the  case  was  one  in  which  only  a nominal  fine 
ought  to  be  inflicted,  and  in  support  of  this  contention  cited  the  case  of  Rex  v. 
Dunraven  (Earl)  (Wilmore,  Wollaston,  and  Davison,  577)  where  the  Court 
discharged  an  indictment  for  a nuisance  caused  by  the  erection  of  a building 
on  part  of  a highway,  on  a merely  nominal  fine,  when  the  nuisance  had  been 
removed,  as  it  appeared  that  the  public  had  not  suffered  any  real  inconveni- 
ence ; and  “Reg.  v.  Paget”  (3  F.  and  F.  29),  where  it  was  decided  that  on 
an  indictment  for  obstructing  a highway,  where  it  appeared  that  the  obstruc- 
tion bad  been  removed,  there  was  substantially  an  end  of  the  proceedings,  as 
its  object  had  been  attained. 

Mr.  Justice  Mathew,  in  giving  the  judgment  of  the  Court,  inflicted  a fine 
of  Is.  on  the  corporation,  making  no  order  as  to  the  coats  of  the  present  appli- 
cation. 


Messrs.  Cassell  send  Part  84  of  Familiar  Garden  Floicers,  containing 
figures  and  descriptions  of  scarlet  salvia  and  yellow  lacheualia ; also  Dorr 
Gallery,  Popular  Gardening , and  Library  of  English  Literature. 

Illustrations  is  the  title  of  a new  paper  edited  by  Mr.  Francis  George 
Heath.  It  makes  a good  beginning,  as  it  contains  a little  of  everything 
scientific,  literary,  and  artistic.  There  is  a good  paper  on  watches,  and  an 
original  poem  by  the  author  of  Lorna  Doone. 

Messrs.  Ward  and  Lock  send  continuing  parts  of  Heart  of  Midlothian  in 
the  beautiful  series  of  “Selected  Waverley  ; ” Beeton’s  Garden  Management, 
with  a showy-coloured  plate  of  flowers  ; Plutarch’s  Lives,  with  two  plates  ; 
Works  of  Josephus,  with  six  plates;  Universal  Instructor,  freely  illustrated  ; 
Library  of  National  Information  ; Popular  Histories  for  the  English  People ; 
Amateur  Work  ; and  Sylvia’s  Home  Journal. 

The  Heart  of  Midlothian,  in  Ward  and  Lock’s  “ selected  Waverley  novels,” 
has  reached  part  7,  and  with  the  complaints  of  Lady  Staunton  and  the  death 
of  the  Duke  of  Argyll ; the  illustrations  are  many  and  exceedingly  beautiful. 
From  the  same  publishers  we  have  also  received  part  4 of  Plutarch’s  Lives ; 
part  5 of  the  Works  of  Josephus ; part  16  of  Universal  Instructor ; part  11  of 
Beeton’s  Garden  Management ; part  5 of  Papular  Histories  for  the  English  People  ; 
part  16  of  Library  of  National  Information,  and  the  16th  part  of  Amateur 
Work. 

Handbook  of  Mosses.  By  James  E.  Bagnall,  A.L.S.  (Swan  Sonnenschein). 
This  neat  little  handbook,  by  the  vice-president  of  the  Birmingham  Natural 
History  Society,  makes  ample  amends  for  the  customary  shortcomings  of  small 
books.  It  is  very  small,  but  it  is  also  very  good,  and  its  appearance  is  season- 
able, for  a large  proportion  of  the  British  mosses  are  now  coming  into  flower 
and  a proper  out-door  study  of  their  characters  will  be  found  full  of  delight  for 
lovers  of  nature.  Mr.  Bagnall  presents  a compact  body  of  information  on  the 
structure,  fruitification,  classification,  and  cultivation  of  mosses,  and  his  figures 
are  well  adapted  to  enable  a beginner  both  to  identify  species  and  dissect 
specimens. 

Tourists’  Guide  to  the  Flora  of  the  Alps.  By  Professor  K.  W.  v.  Dalla- 
torre.  Translated  and  edited  by  Alfred  W.  Bennett,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  &e. 
(Swan  Sonnenschein),  In  view  of  all  Alpine  climbing,  all  good  rockery 
gardening,  all  honest  criticism,  compiling  and  comparing  in  the  great  world 
of  alpine  plants,  this  neat  little  pocket-book  is  of  singular  value  and  impor- 
tance. In  its  mechanical  aspects  it  comes  near  to  perfection  for  a volujne  of 
392  very  clearly  printed  pages,  of  a proper  pocket  smallness,  encom- 
passed in  a substantial  leather  cover,  weighs  less  than  4k  ounces,  and  combines 
this  quality  with  elegance  of  appearance  and  agreeable  legibility.  We  are 
bound  to  give  attention  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  for  books  intended  for 
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tourists  are  often  produced  in  a style  which  implies  in  the  Producers  a belief 
that  the  noble  tourist  will  have  nothing  else  to  carry  not  even  a raiiwa^  guide 
or  a bag  of  money,  or  a spirit  flask.  As  regards  the  contents  we  begin  with 
the  sweet  conviction  that  l)r.  Bennett  is  most  happily  circumstanced  in  regard 
to  Alpine  plants,  and  we  admire  his  courage  in  referring  throughout  to  the 
beautiful  series  of  Seboth’s  “ Alpine  Plants  painted  from  Nature,  which  is 
also  a desideratum  of  the  collector  and  cultivator.  The  plants  described 
number  about  1,800  ; under  each  genus  is  given  a brief  statement  of  essential 
characters,  and  the  several  species  are  described  with  sufficient  minuteness  f r 
identification,  abbreviations  being  freely  used  in  aid  of  condensation. 

Ladies'  Treasury  for  March  contains  a good  paper  on fp  T^asurv 

bo  often  treated  empirically-that  we  are  bound  to  note  that  in  the  j 
it  is  treated  common-sensically.  There  are  many  more  good  things  in  the 
number,  including  bright  stories  and  a budget  of  household  economy. 

No  Juice  in  a Flint.— This  trite  saying  has  a parallel  ; there  is  no  getting  juice  ou  $ 0/ 
rheno  ten  The  Chinese  are  yearly  increasing  the  supply  to  English  tea-drinkers  je^ed 
on  a1 worthless11 leaves,  utterly  destitute  of  theme,  which  is  the  one  active  principle  most  to  be 
1 paired  in  the  beverage  • consequently  cheap  tea  beeomes  dear  tea  at  any  price.  The  true 
of  suDPlWn*  wholes om  i Pure  Tea  is  alone  to  be  commended  ; Thence  bhe  enormous  and 
T°1’  oaaraateed  absolutely  pare,  by  Chemists  and  ^bers  who 
LreT®a“ts  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  aa  l sapply  the  public  at  London  fixed  prices  -See 
advertisements  in  all  Newspapers  and  at  Railway  Stations  for  list  of  Local  Agents.-[ADvr.  | 
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On  the  28th  ult.,  at  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Ciiarles  William  Peach,  naturalist  and  paleon- 
tologist, aged  80  years. 

On  the  5th  inst.,  at  Orwell  Lodge,  Ipswich,  Mr.  R.  C.  Ransome,  of  the  firm  of 
ltansome,  Sims,  and  Head,  the  eminent  agricultural  engineers  and  machinists, 
aged  55  years. 

On  the  17th  of  February,  at  Wurzburg,  Baron  df,  Koiink,  of  the  Imperial  Museum 
of  the  Hermitage,  St.  Petersburg,  aged  68  years. 

On  the  4th  inst.,  Mr.  Robf.rt  Preston  Ker.  senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  R.  P.  Ker 
and  Son,  Basnett  Street  and  Aigburth  Nurseries,  Liverpool,  in  Ins  seventieth 
year.  The  deceased  gentleman  was  born  at  Hassendean,  Hawick  ; his  father  was 
manager  of  Dickson’s  Nurseries,  a position  he  occupied  for  forty  years  His 
uncle  Mr.  William  Ker,  was  sent  to  China  from  Kew,  and  afterwards  to  Ceylon, 
where  he  died  in  1814.  In  his  honour  was  named  Kerria  Japoniea,  sometimes 
labelled  Corchorus.  Robert  P.  Ker  left  Hassendean,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  for 
Edinburgh,  and  was  apprenticed  to  Messrs.  DickBon,  at  Waterloo  Place,  hrom 
thence  he  went  to  Mr.  Skirvings,  at  Liverpool.  In  the  famine  year  he  travelled 
in  the  North  of  Ireland.  The  business  he  established  in  Basnett  Street  was 
prosperous  from  the  first,  and  has  become  distinguished  in  the  North  of  England 
aB  giving  powerful  aid  in  horticultural  exhibitions. 


S,  SHEPPERSON, 

FLORI8T  AND  SEEDSMAN, 

PROSPECT  HOUSE,  BELPER,  Derbyshire, 

BEGS  to  inform  the  readers  of  this  paper  that, 

he  is  prepared  to  execute  orders  for  the  FOLLOWI  NG 
PLANTS,  all  of  which  are  of  the  very  FINEST  POSSIBLE 
STRAINS  that  money  can  buy.  They  are  all  grown  on  the 
Derbyshire  hills,  and  are  therefore  verv  hardy  and  st  rong. 

All  CARRIAGE  FREE  for  C ASH  with  Orders. 
DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  of  FLORISTS'  FLOWERS,  four 
penny  Stamps,  or  Free  with  each  Order. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  a Speciality. — Two 
hundred  Best  and  Most  Distinct  varieties  of  Early 
and  Late  Bloomers— Japanese  Large-flowered  Pompones, 
&c..  including  the  grand  new  ones  by  Lemoine  and  other 
raisers.  12  distinct  varieties,  well-rooted  plants,  including 
several  new  ones,  for  2s. ; 26  for  4s. 

('CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES,  and  CLOVES.— 

j Beautiful  Self,  Striped,  and  Spotted  Varieties.  Sweetly 
scented.  All  strong,  well-rooted  layers.  12  distinct  sorts, 
named,  4s. 

BEAUTTFUL  -white  POLYANTHUS,  full  of 
Bloom  Buds.  Very  fine  Spring  Flower.  6 for  Is.  ; 12 
for  Is.  6d.  

PURE  White  PINKS.— Strong,  hardy,  two- 

year-old  Plants.  Will  give  a mass  of  bloom.  6 for  Is. ; 

12  for  Is.  6d. 

Carnations,  picotees,  and  cloves  — 

Sweetly  seentel ; b-autiful  Colours.  From  the  finest 
Show  Flowers.  Strong,  year-old  Plants  ; to  bloom  well.  6 
varieties  for  2s. ; 12  for  3s. 

POLYANTHUS. — The  cream  of  the  most,  noted 
erowers  of  this  favourite  spring  flower  ; most  beau- 
tiful variety  of  colours.  12  for  Is. ; 30  for  2s. 

AURICULAS  (Alpines).— A really  grand  strain 

of  this  deliciously-scented  old-fashioned  favourite 
flower  ; strong  three  year  old  plants,  that  will  bloom  well. 

12  varieties,  2s. ; 2 1,  3s.  6d. 

PURE  Snow-white  AURICULA.— One  of  the 
most  beautiful  hardy  spring  flowering  plants  in 
cultivation.  Two  for  Is. 

THE  New  Double- Scarlet  GEUM. — Equal  to  a 
Hcarlet  Geranium.  Quite  hardy,  free  bloomor.  12  foi- 
ls., 25  2s. 

HOLLYHOCKS,  Chater’a  strain,  from  the 

finest  Double  Show  Flowers.  Good  plants  to  bloom. 

6 for  Is.  6d.  ; 12  for  2s.  6d 

WALLFLOWERS.  — The  Covent  Garden 
Dark  and  Double  German  Dark.  Very  fine  stocky 
plants.  Soon  bloom.  12  for  Is. ; 30  for  2s. 

IilOXOLOVES  (Gloxinia  - flowered).  — Dean’s 
_ grand  New  Large  Spotted  varieties.  Very  fine.  12 
for  Is  6d.  ; 6 for  Is. 

ALSO  the  following  Free-blooming  Hardy 
Plants  should  be  in  every  garden,  all  at  Is.  per  dozen 
free:  Pure  White  Thrift,  fine  edging  and  spring  flower; 
Ma!va  moschata  alba,  pure  white,  bloom  all  summer  ; malva 
moschftta  rose,  Honesty,  Purple,  and  White;  Primula 
CortUBOides,  beautiful  Mauve  Spring  Flower ; Sweet 
Williams,  the  finest  Dark  and  Giant  AuricnU-eyed. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  all  selected  crowns 

transplanted,  warranted  to  fruit  well  this  year,  Black 
Prince,  Brown’s  Wonder,  Alpha,  Keen's  Seedlings,  Lxquisite, 
Marly  Crimson  Pink,  Duke  o t Ediubro,  and  Others.  100  for 
:U.  Lax  ton's  grand  new  strawberries  King  o;  the  Lnrlies, 
Is.  per  doz.  The  Captain,  2s  per  doz. 

XTEW  DINK  CELERY,  Fisher’s  No.  1,  war- 

1 tI  ranted  the  largest,  earliest,  and  best  flavoured  celery 
grown  Heed  packets  for  present  sowing,  Is.  each,  free. 

All  Free  for  Cash  with  order  from 


S-  SHEPPERSON, 

PROSPECT  HOUSE,  HELPER 


CARTERS’ 

PRIZE 

FLOWER  SEEDS. 


CARTERS’ 

BRILLIANT  PRIZE  PINERARIA. 

awarded 

SilverMedal, Royal  Botanic 

Society  1883 

BanksianMedal.RoyalHor- 

ticultural  Soci  ty  ...  1883 
Extra  and  Second  Prize, 

Cryst  il  Palace  ...  ...  1884 

Large  Bronze  Medal, Royal 

Botanic  Society 1884 

Bauksian  Medal,  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  ...  1884 
Bauksian  Medal,  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  ...  1885 
Large  Bronze  Medal, Royal 

Botanic  Society 1885 

FINEST  MIXED  SEED,  containing  every  Shade  of 
Colour. 

Price  Is.  6d„  2s.  6d.,  3s.  6d  , & 5s.  pkt , post  free. 


CARTERS’ 

ROLBORN  PRIZE 

PRIMULA. 

AWARDED 

First  Prize  (open  to  Eng- 
land. Crystal  Palace  ...  1881 
Bauksian  Prize  Medal 
Rural  Horticultural  8oc.  1883 
The  Holiest  Prize  Medal, 

Cey’on  •••  1885 

FIN  EST  MIXED,  all  colours. 

Pri  e is.  6d. , 2s.  6d.,  3s.  6d .,  & 5s  pkt.  post  free. 


CARTERS’ 

yiCTORIA  PRIZE  QALCEOLARIA. 

AWARDED 

First  Prizo  (open  to  Eng- 
land)  Crystal  Palace  ...  188o 
Bauksian  Medal,  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  ...  1883 
Largo  Bronze  Medal, Royal 
Botanical  Society  ...  1883 
Bronze  Medal,  Royal 

Botanio  Society 1885 

The  Extra  Prize,  Crystal 

Palace  A°85 

The  Second  Prize,  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  ...  1885 
FINEST  MIXED  SEED,  om- 
bracing  every  shade  of  colour, 
3s.  0d.,  & 5s.  pkt.  post  free. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  G RA  J IS 
AND  ROST  FREE. 


Frloe  I s.  6d.,  2s.  6d  , 


SEEDSMEN  to  H.M.^tbe  ^^N^d  HAH.  the 

237  and  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN, 
LONDON. 


ECONOMY  IN  THE  GARDEN. 


BIDDLES  AND  COMPANY, 

The  Penny  Packet  Seed  Co, 

Loughbouough,  Leicestershire, 
Supply  3,000  varieties  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds  in 

PACKETS  AT  ONE  PENNY  EACH. 

These  packets  contain  small  quantities  of  the  best  quality 
of  seeds,  and  the  list  includes  all  th3  choicest  sorts. 

All  kinds  of  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  sold  by  weight, 
and  measure  at  lowest  prices,  and  of  unequalled  quality. 

We  invite  a comparison  of  our  prices  with  thosa  of  other 
respectable  firms. 

Bulbs  and  Plants  at  equally  Cheap  Kates. 

Catalogues , 1886,  gratis  on  applica- 
tion (500  Illustrations). 

STAND  E N’S 
MANURE. 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  20  YEARS. 

This  old-established  Manure  is  acknowledged 
by  most  of  the  leading  practical  Gardeners  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies  to  exceed  all 
others  in  general  fertilizing  properties  and  staying 
powers.  It  promotes  a rapid,  healthy,  and  robust 
growth  to  plants  generally.  For  Vines  it  cannot 
be  too  highly  recommended  ; and  this  fact  is  fully 
sustained  from  the  result  obtained  by  its  use  in 
the  hands  of  some  of  the  most  successful  Grape 
growers.  It  is  a clean  and  dry  powder,  with  very 
little  smell,  which  renders  it  particularly  adapt- 
able for  ladies  interested  in  plant  culture. 

The  highly  fertilizing  properties  of  this 
Manure  renders  its  money  value,  in  comparison 
with  other  manures,  at  least  double,  and  users 
will  find  that  very  small  quantities  will  produce 
favourable  and  lasting  results. 

Sold  in  TINS  Is.,  2s.  6d..  5s.  Gd.,  and 
10s.  Gd.  each;  and  in  KEGS  at  reduced 
prices— 28  lbs.,  12.  Gd.  ; 66  lbs.,  23s.; 

112  lbs.,  42s.  each. 

May  he  obtained  from  all  Seedsmen  in  the 
U nited  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS- 

CORRY,  SOPER,  FOWLER,  AND  CO. 

(LIMITED). 

OtllooH  aud  Show  Booms, 

FINSBURY  STREET,  EC. 

Manufactory  ami  Bonded  Tobacco  Bto.oa, 

H H A D THAMES. 
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AnNIVKUSAUIKS,  FKSTlVAI.fl, 
OCCURRKNCKM,  HISTORICAL  NOTES, 


2nd  Sunday  In  Lont. 

1 William  I.  of  born.  1707. 

National  Gallery  found -*d.  1824. 
Quoou  Elizabeth  died,  16''3. 

.Tail  lot  edition.  Lady  Day. 

i l)tiko  of  Cainbrldffn  born,  1810. 

( Last  Quarter,  10b.  44m.  morning. 


O Y A L BOTANIC 

REGENT'S  PARK. 

EXHIBITION  OF  SPRING  FLOWERS. 

The  first  Exhibition  of  tbo  Season  will  take  placo  oi  WEDNESDAY  uext,  March  -t. 

Schedules  of  Prize r now  roady.  , . 

Th0.lat.8  0f  the  SUMMER  EXHIBITIONS  aro  WEDNESDAYS.  May  19  and  June  9. 
Schedules  o*  Priifli  now  ready. j v 

RoTal  botanic  society  gardens, 

REGENT’S  PARK. 

VEITCII  PRIZES  FOR  AMARYLLIS. 

Tho  Prize?  offorod  for  Amaryllis  on  March  21  are  only  open  to  Amatjurs  aud  Amateur 
Gardonora— not  to  tlio  Trade.  
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The  REPORT  on  the  ORCHID  CONFERENCE  is  now  ready,  aud  may  he  had  by 
Fellows  of  tho  Sooiety  on  application  to  tho  Assistant  Secretary,  at  the  Office,  South 
Kensington,  S.W. . 

Royal  horticultural  society, 

SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  S.W. 

The  Schedule  of  Arrangements  for  tho  Show's  and  Meetings  to  be  held  in  the  Conserva- 
tory at  South  Kensington  during  the  current  year  is  now  ready,  as  also  that  of  the 
Provincial  Show,  to  bo  held  at  Liverpool  fro  n June  29  to  July  5 inclusive. 

Applications  for  the  same  should  bo  made  to  the  S cretary.  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  South  Kensington,  S.W.  ; or  to  tho  Superintendent,  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens, 
Chiswick.  

KO  Y A L HORTICULTURAL  S OCIET  Y, 

l SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  S.W. 

NOTICE !— COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  : Fruit  and  Floral,  at  Eleven  n.m..  in  the  Conser- 
vatory : Scientific  »t.  One  n.m., in  the  Lindley  Library,  on  TUESDAY  next,  March  23. 

SECOND  PROMENADE  and  BAND  from  Half- past  Three  o’clock  p.m.  Admission  2s. fid. 
N.B  — Entrance  for  Fellows  and  the  Public,  North-east  Orchard  House,  Exhibition 
Road  ; and  Exhibitors’  Entrance  East  side  of  Royal  Albert  Hall. 

Royal  aquarium,  Westminster.  — horticultural 

EXHIBITIONS.— Great  Exhibition  of  Hyacinths,  &c.,  Market  Plants,  aud  Cut 
Daffodils,  on  March  30  and  31 ; Great  Artistic  Rose  Show,  on  June  25  and  26;  Great  Straw- 
berry Exhibition  and  Fete,  on  July  2 and  3 ; Great  Display  of  Table  Decorations,  Bouquets, 
&e  , on  August  20  and  21.  Liberal  prizes  are  offered.  Schedules  of  Prizes  on  application  to 
Mr.  Richard  Dvan,  Superintendent  of  tho  Exhibitions,  Ranelagh  Road.  Ealing. 

rnHE  PUTNEY  AND  DISTRICT  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY 
L will  hold  their  NINTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION,  at  the  Assembly  Rooms,  High 
Street,  Putney,  on  TUESDAY  and  WEDNESDAY,  the  16th  and  17th  of  November,  1886. 
Schedules  can  be  had  by  applying  to  the  Hou.  Set.— Mr.  J.  Moore,  Hon,  Sec. , Upptr  Rich- 
mond Road,  Putney,  S.W. 


©iljibittons  anb  greetings  for  tf)e  ISnsufng  SEIeeft. 

Tuesday,  March  23. — Royal  Horticultural  Society. — Floral  and  Fruit  Committees, 
II  n.m.  ; Scientific  Committee,  1 p.m. 

Wednesday,  March  24. — Royal  Botanic  Society. — SpriDg  Exhibition. 

Wednesday,  March  21. — Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Horticultural  Society. — 
Spring  Exhibition. 

Wednesday,  March  24,  and  Thursday,  March  25  — Bath. — Spring  Exhibition. 
Friday,  March  26,  and  Saturday,  March  27. — Crystal  Palace. — Spring  Exhibition. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. — Post  free  From  the  Office,  4.  Ave  Maria  Lane,  London  E.C.  , 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  One  Copy,  2jd-  : 3 Months,  3s. : 6 Months,  6s.  : One 
Year,  Us.  6d.  (including  the  Christmas  Number).  To  America,  Australia,  Belgium, 
Canada,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  India,  Italy,  Spain,  Sweden,  and 
Switzerland,  14s.  per  annum, 

SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS.  — Five  lines  and 

nnder,  body  type,  2s.  6d.  j each  additional  line,  6d.  ; half  a column,  £1  15s. : a 
columD,  £3  ; one  page,  £9. 

Advertisements  for  the  Current  Number  must  be  sent  not  later  than  Wednesday,  and 
for  Monthly  Parts  not  later  than  the  24th  of  each  Month,  addressed  to  the  Advertisement 
Office  of  the  Garde  Tiers'  Magazine.  14S  and  149,  Aldersgate  Street.  London,  E.O. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  of  HORTICULTURAL  or  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES  and 
SHOWS  are  inserted  on  the  Leader  Page  at  Is.  per  line. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  OF  SITUATIONS  VACANT,  or  from  persons  seeking  employ- 
ment, Is.  each  four  lines  (28  words),  and  3d.  per  line  after. 
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Exhibitions  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  are  liberally 
provided  for,  and  the  schedules  are  at  the  command  of  all  who  re- 
quire them.  The  promenade  shows  are  freely  varied  with  special 
exhibitions,  the  subjects  and  dates  of  which  may,  with  possible  advan- 
tage, be  now  set  forth.  The  season  may  be  said  to  begin  with  the 
No.  1,090,  New  Series.-— You  XXIX. 


on  the  20th  of  April,  and  with  this  will  be  associated  the  Primula 
Conference  on  April  21.  The  two  undertakings  aro,  however,  so 
blended  by  the  management  as  to  constitute  for  all  general  purposes 
a primula  demonstration  covering  both  days  ; but  the  first  day  will 
be  consumed  in  criticising  and  admiring  the  flowers,  and  the  second 
in  discussions  of  their  origin,  classification,  and  improvement. 
Hyacinths  will  be  great  on  March  23  and  April  13 ; Pot  Roses  and 
Azaleas  on  May  25  ; Orchids  on  Juno  8;  Pelargoniums,  -Juno  22  ; 
National  Rose  Society’s  myriads  of  cut  roses,  July  6 ; National  Car- 
nation Show,  July  27  ; Asters,  Fuchsias,  and  Begonias,  August  10 
Cottagers’  Show,  August  24  ; Grapes,  Dahlias,  and  Tomatoes, 
September  7 and  8;  Hardy  Fruits,  October  12  and  13; 
Chrysanthemums  and  Vegetables,  October  2G  and  27.  A new 
arrangement  will  impart  new  life  to  these  exhibitions  in  the  con- 
servatory, to  the  delight,  probably,  of  the  great  public,  and  we  hope 
not  the  less  delight  to  the  exhibitors.  The  hour  of  closing  will  be 
ten  p.m.,  and  the  electric  light  will  be  employed  to  bring  the  horti- 
cultural display  into  the  round  of  the  evening  entertainment. 
Exhibitors  will  not  be  prejudiced  by  this  arrangement,  for  the  re- 
moval of  exhibits  will  be  allowed  at  the  usual  hour,  or  they  may  be 
left  until  ten  the  next  morning.  This  expansion  of  the  horticultural 
attraction  should  prove  of  advantage  to  the  R.  H.  S.  ; and  none 
will  doubt  it  will  be  so  to  the  larger  feature  in  which  the  fruits  aud 
flowers  will  serve  as  a special  embellishment.  The  special  prizes 
offered  by  seedsmen  are  not  greatly  different  to  those  of  former 
years  ; there  is,  therefore,  a golden  promise  of  busy  times  at  South 
Kensington. 

Liverpool  Exhibition  of  the  R.H.S.  is  provided  for  by  a 
liberal  schedule,  the  total  of  prizes  offered  amounting  to  £1,200. 
The  opening  day  is  June  29,  and  the  closing  day  July  5 ; the 
Botanic  Gardens  and  the  adjoining  Wavertree  Park  being  the 
happy  hunting-ground  for  all  concerned  in  making  and  enjoying  the 
undertaking.  The  schedule  is  of  the  fullest  nature,  and  appropriate 
to  the  season.  It  comprises  large  and  small  classes  for  nurserymen, 
amateurs,  and  cottagers  ; tho  arrangements  are  judicious,  and  the 
scheme  comprises  at  least  two  new  features — which  may  count  for 
three,  perhaps,  considering  that  this  is  to  be  a particularly  large 
affair. 

The  first  new  feature  that  commands  attention  is  a class  for  the 
illustration  of  horticulture  on  beard  ship.  This  is  strictly  appro- 
priate to  the  locality,  and  it  reminds  us  to  say  that  the  horticultural 
exhibition  will  be  directly  connected  with  the  great  exhibition  of 
shipping  that  is  to  give  delight  to  Liverpool  this  year.  It  does  not 
often  occur  that  those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  practise  hor- 
ticulture. There  are  not  many  horticultural  mariners,  but  their  in- 
terests are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  Society  that  leads  the  way 
in  this  business  ; and  it  will  be  a most  happy  event  should  successful 
practitioners  of  marine  horticulture  enter  the  lists  as  exhibitors,  and 
give  us  some  idea  of  their  difficulties  aud  trials.  A salad  grown  on 
shipboard  would  prove  as  acceptable  a display  as  the  flowers  that 
some  fair  hands  may  havereared  in  the  cabin  windows  while  wander- 
ing about  the  world.  We  shall  hope,  too,  that  some  of  our  friends 
amongst  the  “ land-lubbers  ” may  find  means  to  illustrate  this 
interesting  subject  of  “ Horticulture  on  Board  Ship.” 

The  second  feature  might  be  discoursed  upon  at  length,  but 
brevity  seems  now  to  be  allied  with  prudence.  There  are  twenty 
classes  provided  for  horticultural  books,  periodicals,  models, 
diagrams  and  specimens  illustrative  of  special  operatious ; also  of 
technical  art  and  botanical  aud  decorative  art  so  far  as  the  subjects 
are  derived  from  flowers,  fruits,  trees,  and  other  garden  products. 
This  section  should  prove  at  once  serviceable  and  attractive.  We 
shall  hope  that  schools  of  art  will  take  notice  of  the  provisions  made 
in  aid  of  their  objects.  As  for  those  who  are  interested  in  horti- 
cultural books,  they  may  be  left  to  take  care  of  themselves, 

The  third  feature  is  less  of  a novelty  than  the  two  just  named, 
for  it  is  the  old-fashioned  Implement  Show,  with  a Boiler  Trial 
added.  This  department  extends  to  twenty-one  classes,  and  com- 
prises conservatories,  boilers,  mowing  machines,  tools,  ornaments, 
labels,  and  whatever  else  may  be  reasonably  grouped  therewith. 

The  renewal  of  the  provincial  show  is  a matter  of  great  im- 
portance. Its  success  will  depend  very  much  on  the  spirit  in  which 
it  is  regarded  at  Liverpool.  The  Society  goes  there  by  invitation, 
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and  the  proposals  are  all  of  a generous  nature.  But  an  immensity 
of  work  must  be  accomplished  ere  success  can  be  assured,  no  matter 
how  many  favouring  circumstances,  including  suitable  weather,  may 
lend  their  aid.  The  affair  must  be  contemplated  by  all  concerned  in 
a hopeful  frame  of  mind  ; and  then  the  hands  will  be  found  ready  for 
a long  pull,  a strong  pull,  and  a pull  altogether,  to  bring  the  ship 
with  its  garden  safely  and  with  joy  into  port. 


The  Cost  of  Keeping  Royal  Parks  and  Pleasure  Grounds 
in  the  metropolis  has  hitherto  been  charged  in  part  to  the  local 
authorities  and  in  part  to  the  Treasury.  In  Committee  of  Supply 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  March  11,  Mr.  Labouchere  made  a pro- 
posal that  resulted  in  a surprising  conclusion,  illustrating  the  new 
philosophy  of  the  “unexpected.”  The  sum  of  £112,619  was  asked 
for,  whereof  £50,403  would  be  chargeable  to  the  Treasury.  The 
senior  member  for  Northampton  moved  to  reduce  the  vote  by  this 
amount,  on  the  ground  that  London  should  pay  the  whole  cost  of  its 
parks  and  pleasure  grounds.  A lively  discussion  followed,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  many  irrelevant  matters  were  introduced.  But 
the  end  of  it  was  that  Mr.  Labouchere’s  proposal  was  adopted  by  131 
against  114  votes,  the  majority  of  17  being  somewhat  of  a startler 
to  the  Government,  and  possibly  also  to  the  mover  in  the  matter. 
Certain  it  is  that  Mr.  Labouchere  appeared  anxious  to  do  something 
more  ; and  we  can  but  guess  that,  having  gained  his  point  to  illus- 
trate a principle,  he  wished  to  avert  any  mismanagement  of  the 
parks  in  the  ensuing  twelve  months  as  the  consequence  of  his  reduc- 
tion of  the  allowance  for  them.  But  the  Chairman  refused  to 
recognize  a right  in  anyone  to  propose  an  amendment,  saying  “ a 
reduced  sum  had  been  granted,  and  there  was  an  end  of  the  matter.” 
As  a matter  of  course,  that  is  not  “an  end  of  the  matter.” 
Battersea  Park  and  Victoria  Park  are  left  to  take  care  of  themselves 
without  a shilling  for  wages  or  material.  A vote  for  the  purpose 
will  be  included  in  the  Supplementary  Estimates,  and  the  Govern- 
ment will  ensure  its  adoption.  But  a lesson  has  been  taught  by  the 
proceeding.  We  learn  that  131  members  at  least  are  favourable  to 
charging  the  cost  of  the  London  parks  wholly  on  London  ; and  if  this 
cannot  be  accomplished  at  once,  it  is  made  clear  to  all  that  it  will 
have  to  be  done  ; and  then  there  will  be  an  end  of  the  matter. 

The  following  particulars  of  the  several  Estimates  have  a special 
interest  in  connection  with  this  striking  episode  : — 

Battersea  Park,  £7,027. 

Bethnal  Green  Museum  Grounds,  £350. 

Bushey  Park  : Total  £2,648,  including  £314  salaries  and  wages  ; £219  police 
and  park  constables;  and  £2,061  maintenance. 

Chelsea  Military  Asylum  Grounds,  £203. 

Greenwich  Park,  £2,341. 

Hampton  Court  Park  : Total  £1,073,  including  £155  salaries,  &c.  ; £722 
maintenance  ; and  £185  works. 

Hampton  Court  Pleasure  Gardens  : Total  £2,343,  including  £214  salaries, 
&c, ; £253  constables,  £266  works,  and  £1,534  maintenance. 

Kennington  Park,  £1,432. 

Kensington  Gardens,  £7,019. 

Kew  Gardens  : Total  £20,757,  including  £5,514  salaries,  &3. ; £1,518  con- 
stables; and  £12,255,  maintenance. 

Regent’s  Park  and  Primrose  Hill,  £9,420. 

Richmond  Park : Total  £2,810,  including  £91  salaries,  &c.  ; £283  con- 
stables ; £349  works  ; and  £2,036  maintenance. 

Ditto  (Department  of  the  Ranger)  : Total  £2,753,  including  £71 1 salaries, 
&c.  ; £353  constables  ; and  £1,643  maintenance. 

St.  James’s,  Green,  and  Hyde  Parks,  £36,653. 

Ditto  (department  of  the  Ranger),  £1,771. 

Victoria  Park,  £7,369. 

Aylesbury  Horticultural  Society. — Annual  exhibition,  July  8. 

Bath  Rose  Show,  Thursday,  July  8. 

Shropshire  Horticultural  Society. — The  Spring  Show  will  be 
held  April  1 ; Summer  show  August  18  and  19. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Blackmore  is  contributing  a new  novel,  entitled 
“ Springbaven,”  to  Harper's  Miu/azine. 

Pictures  by  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  comprising  nearly  all  his  best 
works,  are  now  on  view  at  148,  New  Bond  Street. 

Oxford  Rose  Show,  originally  fixed  for  July  8,  will,  to  avoid 
clashing  with  Bath,  be  held  on  Wednesday,  July  7. 

Maidenhead  Horticultural  Society. — Annual  show,  Thursday, 
August  19. 

Horticultural  Club  will  meet  on  Tuesday  next,  March  23. 
After  dinner  a paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  Polm  in  Mooy,  of  Haarlem, 
on  the  Hyacinth. 

The  Next  Winter  Exhibition  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  will 
consist  of  works  by  Van  Dyck.  The  present  Millais  show  will  close  on 
April  3. 

Wanstead  Flats  arc  to  be  drained  and  levelled,  to  adapt  certain 
parts  for  public  use  as  recreation  grounds.  A considerable  portion  of 
the  space  will  bo  levelled  for  cricket. 

The  Corporation  of  London  will  prepare  a special  reception  for 
the  official  representatives  of  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition. 
Thu  procet dings  will  include  a service  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  and  a 
ball  in  the  Guildhall. 


Societe  Nationale  d’Horticulture  de  France  has  postponed 
the  date  of  the  May  show  by  seven  days.  The  announcement  for  the 
4th  is  therefore  now  for  the  11th,  and  the  show  will  remain  open  until 
the  16  th. 

Parcel  Post. — On  and  from  April  1,  parcels  not  exceeding  71b. 
will  be  received  at  any  post-office  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  trans- 
mission to  Holland.  On  and  after  the  same  date,  too,  parcels  not 
exceeding  71b.  in  weight  will  be  received  at  any  post-office  in  the 
United  Kingdom  for  transmission  to  Barbados  and  St.  Helena. 

The  Wonderful  Eucharis  appears  to  be  omniscient,  or  ambi- 
tious to  become  so.  Messrs.  Fellowes  and  Ryder,  Northumberland 
Nursery,  Orpington,  Kent,  inform  us  that  they  have  at  the  present 
time  a flower  with  perianth  of  twelve  divisions  arranged  in  two  rows. 
They  are  hoping  to  obtain  seed  from  this  wonder. 

“Gardens  of  Light  and  Shade”  is  the  title  of  a new  book 
announced  by  Mr.  Elliot  Stock.  Its  object  is  to  show  how  small 
suburban  gardens  may  be  laid  out  picturesquely  at  moderate  cost.  It 
will  be  illustrated  by  plans  and  photographs  taken  from  nature, 
showing  the  effects  that  can  be  produced  by  taste  and  management. 

Webb  and  Sons,  of  Wo:dsley,  Stourbridge,  have  favoured  us  with 
a collection  of  samples  of  grass  and  clover  ie«  da  of  guaranteed  germi- 
nating power,  which  in  every  case  is  specified  in  figures,  and  of  purity 
warranted  by  the  Botanist  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England.  They  are  accompanied  by  a “ new  formula  ” of  grass  and 
clover  seeds  for  permanent  pasture. 

Mrs.  Squibbs,  of  Godstone,  a pensioner  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution,  died  recently  at  the  age  of  78  years.  Many 
years  ago  her  husband  subscribed  to  the  institution  the  sum  of  fifteen 
guineas,  and  immediately  on  his  death  the  widow  was  placed  on  the 
pension  list.  She  lived  long  enough  to  derive  from  the  fund  the  sum 
of  £300,  and  her  life  was  probably  prolonged  by  the  comfort  and  sense 
of  security  the  pension  afforded  her. 

Messrs.  Clibran,  of  Altrincham,  make  an  interesting  state- 
ment of  the  growth  of  their  business  as  nurserymen.  They  say  fifteeu 
years  ago  they  employed  only  one  man,  and  their  nursery  stock  covered 
only  half  an  acre  ; now  they  cover  fifty  acres,  pay  between  three  and 
four  thousand  per  annum  in  wages,  and  their  glass  exceeds  50,000  feet. 
In  no  country  in  the  world  has  horticulture  advanced  with  broader  and 
more  rapid  strides  than  in  Great  Britain.  The  American  States  show 
a tendency  in  the  same  direction,  but  differences  of  circumstances 
beget  differences  in  the  development  of  the  horticultural  spirit. 

The  Weather  has  undergone  some  slight  changes,  ending,  as  we 
feared,  in  worse  conditions  than  before.  On  Tuesday  the  result  of  the 
change  in  pressure  which  commenced  two  days  previously,  was  every- 
where agreeable,  but  the  fall  of  the  barometer  was  arrested  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  night  set  in  with  renewed  frost  and  fog;  and  in  the 
home  counties  and  northward  the  general  state  of  things  was  painful 
to  the  flesh  and  depressing  to  the  spirit.  There  now  appears  a further 
sign  of  change,  and  we  shall  not  say,  as  we  did  last  week,  that  spring 
weather  is  not  in  the  reckoning.  There  is,  in  fact,  a cheerful  look- 
out at  last,  but  it  should  be  understood  that  much  rain  is  due  to  us  ere 
we  dare  to  dance  on  the  village  green. 

Selling  by  Retail  in  a Wholesale  Market  will  for  its  legility 
probably  very  much  depend  on  local  custom  and  the  stipulation  of 
charters,  leases,  and  the  like.  An  interesting  case  was  heard  in  the 
Queen’s  Bench  Division,  March  16,  before  Mr.  Justice  Mathew  and 
Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.  The  market-keeper  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
made  a complaint  against  Mary  Collins  for  having  sold  by  retail  vege- 
tables and  fruits  in  a part  of  the  market  appropriated  solely  to  whole- 
sale business.  The  justices  dismissed  the  complaint,  considering  the 
restriction  imposed  by  the  rules  of  the  market  unreasonable.  But  a 
case  being  stated  for  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  the  learned  judges 
named  above  declared  the  by-law  reasonable,  and  remitted  the  com- 
plaint back  to  the  justices  to  be  dealt  with  on  its  merits. 

London  groans  aloud  because  of  the  scarcity  of  vegetable  food. 
Some  midland  and  northern  towns  are  worse  off,  but  yet  are  milder  in 
their  groaning.  It  may  be  said  that  all  the  home-grown  vegetables 
now  are  worthless,  save  the  forced  seakale  and  rhubarb,  and  the 
broccolis  from  Cornwall  and  the  Channel  Islands.  These  last  are 
excellent,  and  are  evidently  appreciated  by  the  good  prices  they  are 
realizing.  The  sprouting  broccoli,  cabbages,  c sllards,  and  sivoys 
ought  to  be  serviceable,  but  in  truth  they  have  been  so  shrivelled  by 
the  east  wind  as  to  be  comparatively  worthless,  though  sold  at  famine 
prices.  Whether  the  growers  obtain  such  prices  is  not  for  us  to  say, 
but  we  have  seen  the  dealers  dole  out  handfuls  of  ill-looking  stuff  at  a 
price  that  brings  oysters,  by  comparison,  once  more  within  the  category 
of  food  for  the  million.  Of  roots  there  are  fair  supplies,  but  parsnips 
are  less  bulky  than  usual  ; and  of  only  one  root  can  we  speak  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  as  regards  quality  and  price,  and  this  root  is  our 
old  friend  the  noble  tuber,  which  is  at  once  cheap  and  good — in  fact, 
extra  cheap  and  extra  good  ; and  Magnum  Bonuin  has  had  the  lead  of 
the  markets  throughout  the  winter.  All  that  has  been  said  about  the 
produce  of  last  season  being  inferior  in  quality  and  turning  black 
wlien  cooked  may  bo  dismissed  as  rubbish.  That  the  writers  of  such 
sLulf  told  the  truth  as  regards  thoir  own  particular  districts  need  not 
be  questioned;  but  the  markets  testify  that  potatoes  generally  are 
good,  and  in  sufficient  plenty  ; and  for  thousands  now,  and  for  some 
Mine,  the  noble  tuber  stands  alone  as  the  vegetable  element  ot  the 
daily  dietary,  for  only  certain  well-doing  classes  can  keep  their  tables 
supplied  with  broocolis  and  seakale,  which  are  the  beginning  and  end 
"I’  ;,rreengrooery  for  the  present.  Imported  sala  lu  are  e\eollent , and 
command  moderate  prices,  and  they  provide  a capital  set-oil  against 
the  ot  her  parts  of  the  account. 
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SWEET  PEAS. 

Where  largo  quantities  of  cut  flowers  are  required  fow  plants  are  more 
valuable  than  sweet  peas,  for  they  aro  not  only  easily  grown  but  they 
afford  a long  succession  of  flowers.  Moreover,  they  are  very  attractive 
when  in  flower,  and  add  much  to  tho  appearance  of  a border.  With  us 
sweet  peas  are  held  iu  high  esteem  for  the  fragrance  of  their  flowers, 
and  1 have  to  provide  a supply  for  as  long  a time  as  it  is  possible  to 
have  them  through  the  summer.  Our  earliest  flowers  aro  obtained 
from  seed  sown  about  tho  middle  of  October.  They  occupy  a position 
on  a border  faoing  south-west,  where  it  is  very  rare  for  the  hardest 
winter  to  kill  them.  But  if  it  should  do  so,  I sow  some  seeds  again  in 
heat  earlv  in  February,  aud  bring  on  the  plants  in  the  houses  until  tho 
ond  of  April,  when  they  are  bedded  out.  But  the  autumn-sown  plants 
always  give  tho  greatest  number  of  flowers  at  one  time,  and  continue 
to  do  si  longor  than  those  raised  from  spring-sown  seed.  It  seems  to 
me  that  tho  autumn-sown  plants  strike  their  roots  down  further  into 
tho  soil,  for  I notice  that  neither  a dry  spring  nor  a hot  summer  affects 
them  much,  for  they  continue  flowering  as  if  they  were  independent  of 
the  weather,  if  it  is  only  fairly  warm.  But  then  we  deal  with  our 
sweet  peas  differently  from  a good  many  growers.  We  do  not  allow  them 
to  ripen  any  seeds,  and  once  a-week  throughout  the  summer,  with  a 
basket  in  one  hand  and  a pair  of  scissors  in  the  other,  I nip  off  all  the 
fading  flowers.  The  result  of  this  is  the  plants  are  not  exhausted  by 
having  to  mature  a crop  of  seeds,  which  they  always  do  if  left  alone. 
They  consequently  continue  to  grow,  and  the  making  of  new  growth 
means  in  this  case  a succession  of  flowers. 

To  make  quite  sure  of  having  plenty  of  sweet  peas  through  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer  I always  make  a sowing  about  the  middle  of 
April.  This  sowing  is  made  in  a border  in  the  kitchen  garden  set  apart 
for  flowering  plants  from  which  to  cut.  I find  a row  of  peas  about  six 
yards  long  is  enough  to  furnish  a large  quantity  of  flowers.  In  regard 
to  sowing  sweet  peas  I am  fully  persuaded  that  many  people  sow  the 
seeds  too  thick.  The  plants  are  so  crowded  that  the  growth  is  much 
weaker  than  it  would  be  if  they  were  allowed  more  room.  I generally 
sow  moderately  thick,  and  as  soon  the  plants  are  three  inches  high 
commence  thinning.  Those  sown  in  rows  are  thinned  to  two  inches 
apart.  The  clumps  I sow  in  shallow  circular  drills,  twelve  inches  in 
diameter,  and  in  these  rings  I have  from  ten  to  twelve  plants,  and  I 
find  by  judicious  thinning  out  I have  much  stronger  plants,  and  an 
abundance  of  fully  developed  flowers.  I support  the  sweet  peas  with 
feathery  pea-sticks,  as  I cannot  find  anything  better.  In  regard  to 
soil  sweet  peas  are  not  very  particular,  and  they  succeed  in  any  fairly 
good  garden  soil.  R.  H.  B. 


PANSIES  FROM  SEED. 

It  cannot  be  so  generally  known  as  it  should  be  that  very  satisfactory 
results  can  be  obtained  from  growing  pansies  raised  from  seed,  or  that 
mode  of  increase  would  be  largely  taken  advantage  of  by  cultivators. 
Where  an  effective  display  of  colour  in  the  flower  garden  is  wanted,  or 
where  a liberal  supply  of  flowers  is  required  for  glasses,  seedlings 
answer  every  purpose. 

The  seed  may  be  sown  at  almost  any  season  of  the  year,  and  if  sown 
during  February  or  March  and  assisted  with  gentle  heat  the  plants 
will  bloom  freely  during  August  and  September.  They  will,  in  fact, 
form  a good  succession  to  the  display  produced  by  the  plants  raised 
from  autumn-sown  seed,  which  usually  bloom  most  satisfactorily  early 
in  the  summer.  Sowing  the  seed  in  the  beginning  of  August  is,  I 
believe,  the  method  of  procedure  best  adapted  to  the  pansy.  When  the 
seed  is  sown  in  August  the  cultivator  has  nice  little  plants  ready  for 
pricking  off  at  the  end  of  September.  They  should  be  pricked  out  in  a 
bed  of  soil  made  up  in  a cold  frame,  and  there  remain  until  the  first 
mild  weather,  when  they  should  be  planted  in  the  beds  and  borders  in 
which  they  are  to  bloom.  By  this  method  a fine  early  display  of  bloom 
is  obtained,  and  the  plants  have  not  to  struggle  against  the  injurious 
effects  of  the  excessive  dry  weather  usually  experienced  during  the 
summer,  which  bears  so  hard  upon  the  spring-sown  plants.  Young 
seedling  pansies  wintered  in  a cold  frame  continue  growing  throughout 
the  winter.  It  is,  indeed,  surprising  what  progress  they  make  when 
everything  appears  to  be  standing  still. 

I would  strongly  impress  upon  those  who  may  determine  to  engage 
in  the  interesting  work  of  growing  pansies  in  the  manner  here  indi- 
cated to  procure  seed  saved  from  a really  first-class  strain.  Unless  this 
is  done  nothing  but  disappointment  will  follow.  Continental  pansy 
seed  is  as  a rule  rubbish,  and  rubbish  only,  and  should  therefore  be 
avoided.  There  is  certainly  no  pleasure  to  be  had  from  seedling 
pansies  that  are  very  little  better  than  the  wayside  heartsease.  But  there 
is  undoubtedly  much  pleasure  and  profit  also  to  be  obtained  from  a bed 
of  fancy  pansies  raised  from  a good  strain.  The  colours  will  all  be 
good,  and  the  markings  varied  and  highly  picturesque,  and  the  effect 
produced  by  the  mass  of  flowers  will  be  most  pleasing.  For  shallow 
glasses  for  table  decorations,  pansies  are  always  acceptable,  and, 
generally  speaking,  as  good  blooms  for  this  purpose  can  be  obtained 
from  seedlings  as  from  named  varieties.  Of  course,  few  blooms  will 
be  obtained  equal  iu  shape  and  distinctness  of  markings  to  the  best 
named  flowers.  Those  who  know  anything  of  the  pansy  do  not  require 
to  be  told  this.  I have  seen  thousands  of  seedlings  raised  from  seed 
saved  from  the  best  varieties,  and  the  proportion  of  flowers  that  were 
really  improvements  upon  those  in  commerce  was  something  less  than 
one  per  cent.  I would  repeat,  where  decoration  and  effect  alone  are 
the  objects  in  view,  and  not  competition  at  exhibitions,  pansies  from 
seed  ought  at  least  to  be  tried. 

Bute. 


The  diagram  below  represents  a carpet  bed  that  proved  eminently 
attractive  last  year.  The  planting  was  as  follows  : — 

1.  Mesembryantheinuin  cordifolium  vaiiegatum. 

2.  Altornanthera  atnoma. 

3.  Alternanthera  paronychoidcB. 

4.  Echevcria  eecunda  glauca. 

5.  Alternanthera  versicolor. 

6.  The  same  as  No.  1. 

7.  The  same  as  No.  2. 

8.  Golden  Feather  Pyrethrum. 

9.  The  same  as  No.  2. 

10.  Sempervivum  Californicuni. 

11.  The  same  as  No.  5. 

12.  The  same  as  No.  1. 

13.  The  same  as  No.  2. 

14.  The  same  as  No.  8. 

15.  The  same  as  No.  5. 

16.  The  same  as  No.  4. 

The  bed  measures  from  point  to  point  28  feet,  and  through  the 
circle  9 feet  6 inches.  J-  C.  C. 


GAINING  TIME  IN  THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Cultivators  will  not  require  to  be  told  that  the  present  season  is  one 
of  the  most  trying  to  the  kitchen  garden  crops  that  we  have  had  for 
many  years  past,  or  that  there  is  a very  general  scarcity  of  green 
vegetables  in  both  private  and  market  gardens.  Their  personal  ex- 
perience will  have  already  convinced  them  that  it  is  a long  time  since 
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the  supplying  of  the  table  with  vegetables  from  the  open  quarters  and 
the  preparations  for  the  late  spring  and  the  summer  crops  were  carried 
on  under  such  great  difficulties.  We  have  not  had  the  kales  and  other 
crops  cut  off  by  the  severity  of  the  weather,  as  in  some  winters  ; but 
they  were  much  browned,  and  the  continuous  frost  which  has  been  ex- 
perienced up  to  the  present  time  has  rendered  new  growth  impossible, 
and  in  consequence  there  is  hardly  a scrap  of  any  use  for  the  table. 
The  continuous  frost  has  not  only  practically  cut  off  the  supplies  of 
those  things  which  have  stood  through  the  winter,  but  it  has  seriously 
checked  the  sowing  and  planting  of  the  several  crops  from  which 
supplies  will  have  to  be  drawn  through  the  summer.  In  the  short 
period  of  genial  open  weather  that  we  had  during  last  month  we  were 
able  to  push  on  with  the  sowing  of  seeds  that  could  be  sown  thus  early  ; 
but  very  little,  if  any,  progress  has  been  made,  some  of  the  seeds  not 
having  as  yet  shown  any  signs  of  germinating.  It  would  indeed  have 
been  surprising  had  they  made  much  pi  ogress,  considering  that  the 
ground  has  been  frozen  to  some  depth,  and  skating  proceeding  on  the 
neighbouring  ponds  and  lakes  as  merrily  as  it  usually  does  at  mid- 
winter. Crops  sown  in  the  autumn  are  practically  at  a standstill,  and 
the  rows  of  spinach  and  early  peas  are  very  thin.  The  sparrows  made 
themselves  so  free  with  the  peas  that  some  of  the  rows  will,  I am 
afraid,  be  of  but  little  use.  We  have  made  every  effort  to  keep  these 
marauders  in  check,  but  it  has  been  practically  impossible  to  prevent 
their  doing  an  immense  amount  of  mischief  except  by  the  use  of  the 
wire  guards,  for  they  have  had  so  little  green  food  that  their  hunger 
has  made  them  more  than  usually  bold.  Under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances  all  crops  will  be  decidedly  late,  and  a very  considerable 
period  will  necessarily  elapse  before  the  supplies  will  again  become 
abundant;  and  we  have  now  to  consider  bow  that  period  may  be  made 
as  short  as  possible.  Much  may,  undoubtedly,  be  done  to  prevent  un- 
necessary loss  of  time,  and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  a few  hints  will 
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prove  useful  to  those  whose  experience  in  dealing  with  exceptional 
difficulties  is  by  no  means  great. 

Cabbages  and  Coleworts  constitute  a most  important  crop  for 
the  supply  of  the  table  during  the  spring  months,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  coleworts  are  disappearing  is  enough  to  fill  one  with 
alarm.  As  the  summer-sown  cabbages  are  coming  on  so  slowly  they 
will  have  to  be  sent  to  table  of  a much  smaller  size,  and  as  a larger 
number  will  have  to  be  cut  each  time,  the  beds  will  not  hold  out  so 
long  a time  as  usual.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  every  stump  of 
colewort  and  cabbage  should  be  carefully  preserved  for  the  sake  of  the 
secondary  crop  of  sprouts  they  will  produce.  The  practice  of  lifting 
the  stumps  of  cabbages  and  coleworts  and  replanting  them  in  a spare 
corner  is  frequently  recommended  ; but  however  suited  it  is  for  a soft 
spring,  it  will  not  answer  in  a cold  dry  season  like  the  present.  Lifting 
the  stumps  now  would  render  them  worthless,  and  they  should  be 
allowed  to  stand,  and  if  occupying  ground  required  for  other  crops 
the  spaces  between  the  rows  must  be  dug  and  cropped  with  as  little 
injury  to  their  roots  as  possible.  Where  seed  of  any  of  the  early 
cabbages  was  sown  under  glass  the  young  plants  should  now  be  care- 
fully nursed  on  to  have  them  as  strong  as  possible  for  putting  out 
when  the  weather  is  favourable.  If  a sowing  is  made  now  for  early 
supplies,  Ellam’s  Early  Dwarf  will  be  found  exceptionally  useful 
because  of  the  comparatively  short  space  of  time  it  requires  for  attain- 
ing a size  sufficient  for  the  table. 

Cauliflowers  that  were  raised  from  autumn-sown  seed  and  have 
been  wintered  under  glass  are  rather  small,  but  they  will  be  in  capital 
condition  for  putting  out  when  the  season  is  sufficiently  advanced.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  will  be  a great  scarcity  of  some  vegetables 
until  far  into  the  summer,  it  will  be  a good ’plan,  where  the  necessary 
conveniences  exist,  to  make  a larger  sowing  than  usual.  It  will  also  be 
advisable  to  depart  somewhat  from  the  customary  practice.  Instead  of 
sowing  thickly  in  pans  and  then  pricking  off  into  beds,  the  best  course 
will  be  to  sow  thinly  in  boxes,  and  when  the  plants  are  large  enough 
to  put  them  separately  in  small  pots,  as  they  are  then  disturbed  but 
little  at  the  roots ; and  by  avoiding  any  serious  checks  a saving  of  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  is  avoided.  Cauliflower  seed  can  be  placed  in 
a high  temperature,  but  the  seed-boxes  must,  as  soon  as  the  seedlings 
begin  to  make  their  appearance,  be  placed  in  a rather  airy  position  near 
the  glass,  or  the  seedlings  will  become  more  or  less  drawn,  and  have 
their  value  materially  reduced. 

Kales  are  as  yet  of  little  value,  as  the  side  sprouts  have  not  made 
much  progress,  and  the  leaves  at  the  top  have  been  so  browned  by  the 
frost  that  the  crowns  when  trimmed  are  very  much  smaller  than  in 
most  seasons.  The  most  useful  this  season  are  the  Tall  Scotch  and 
the  Cottager’s,  as  they  have  passed  through  the  long  period  of  cold 
with  the  least  amount  of  injury.  The  Chou  de  Milan,  which  is  unsur- 
passed in  flavour  by  any  of  the  kales,  has  been  rendered  practically 
worthless,  thus  showing  that,  as  frequently  advised  in  the  “ Magazine,” 
very  little  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  it.  The  stalks  of  these,  as 
in  the  case  of  those  of  the  cabbages,  should  be  allowed  to  stand  undis- 
turbed ; for  the  sprouts  that  will  in  due  course  be  produced,  if  small  in 
bulk,  will  be  of  very  high  value. 

Peas  will  require  more  than  the  ordinary  degree  of  attention  for 
some  time  hence,  for,  as  already  stated,  those  sown  in  the  autumn 
have  been  seriously  injured  by  the  birds,  and  the  spring  sowings  have 
made  but  little  progress.  To  gain  time  with  these,  sowing  under  glass 
must  be  resorted  to  without  delay,  and  every  care  taken  to  bring  the 
work  to  a successful  issue.  The  general  practice  in  sowing  under  glass 
is  to  take  rather  thick  turves  and  cut  them  into  strips,  along  the  centre 
of  which  the  peas  are  sown.  A channel  should  be  made  along  the 
centre  of  each  strip,  and  in  this  the  peas  are  sown  and  then  covered 
with  fine  soil.  The  strips  are  then  placed  in  a vinery,  or  other  structure 
in  which  a brisk  temperature  is  maintained,  and  there  remain  until  the 
peas  are  growing  freely.  They  are  then  removed  to  a frame,  and  in 
due  course  hardened  off  and  planted  out,  this  operation  being  performed 
by  simply  laying  the  strips  of  turf  in  the  previously  prepared  trenches 
and  carefully  drawing  the  soil  about  the  plants.  It  is  a great  con- 
venience to  lay  the  strips  in  shallow  boxes,  as  they  can  then  be  more 
readily  moved  about.  Peas  can  be  raised  under  glass  without  the  aid 
of  a scrap  of  turf,  although  the  fact  is  not  generally  known.  Five- 
inch  pots  are  filled  with  light  rich  soil,  and  in  these  the  peas  are  sown 
rather  thickly  and  covered  with  soil.  They  are  then  placed  where 
the  seed  can  have  the  assistance  of  a brisk  temperature,  and  when 
sufficiently  advanced  they  are  removed  to  a frame  and  gradually 
hardened.  In  planting  them  they  should  be  put  about  twelve  inches 
apart  in  the  rows,  the  peas  in  each  pot  to  be  turned  out  without  being 
separated,  or,  indeed,  having  their  roots  disturbed.  Both  early  and 
main  crop  varieties  may  be  raised  in  this  way  with  equal  success,  but  in 
the  majority  of  gardens  it  will  suffice  to  sow  only  those  required  for 
furnishing  the  first  and  second  crops.  It  is,  of  course,  necessary  to 
avoid  keeping  the  peas  so  long  in  a high  temperature  that  they  become 
drawn,  because  when  they  are  weakened  in  this  way  they  suffer  in 
some  degree  when  put  out,  and  a loss  of  time  results,  if  nothing  moro 
serious  happens.  When  sowing  on  turf  or  in  pots  is  resorted  to,  somo 
gain  of  time  may  be  obtained  by  soaking  the  peas  in  tepid  water  for  a 
few  hours  previously,  as  the  soaking  materially  hastens  the  germina- 
tion. But  it  would  probably  not  be  safe  to  soak  those  to  bo  sown  in 
the  open.  I have  soaked  the  seed  used  for  late  sowings  with  consider- 
able success,  but  I am  afraid  that  now  the  ground  is  cold  it  would  not 
be  advantageous. 

Beakalb  is  doing  good  service  now,  and  as  we  have  a largo 
breadth  that  has  not  yet  been  started  it  will  continue  to  afford  us 
valuable  assistance.  We  have  several  beds  from  which  wo  obtain 
supplies  without  forcing,  and  find  it  simply  invaluable,  for  it  comes 
into  use  at  a time  when  green  vegetables  aro  scarcer  than  at  any  other 


time  of  the  year.  The  crowns  have  pots  put  over  them  when  it  is 
seen  that  they  are  beginning  to  grow,  and  soil  from  the  surface  of  the 
bed  is  then  heaped  over  them,  or  the  exhausted  materials  from  the 
beds  forced  early,  as  may  be  the  most  convenient.  It  may  also  be 
useful  to  mention  the  fact  that  the  flower  stems  taken  off  when  about 
ten  inches  in  length  and  before  the  trusses  begin  to  open  out  are  most 
delicious,  and  should  therefore  be  utilized.  It  is,  of  course,  beneficial 
to  the  plants  to  remove  the  flower  stems  at  this  early  stage,  and  from 
a bed  that  has  not  been  forced  several  very  acceptable  dishes  may  be 
obtained  in  due  time. 

Spinach  should  be  sown  very  liberally  both  on  warm  borders  and 
in  the  open  quarters,  as  it  will  afford  supplies  in  a shorter  space  of  time 
than  any  other  class  of  vegetables  we  have.  I should  recommend  the 
sowing  of  both  the  Round-leaved  and  the  Monstrous  Viroflay,  the 
former  on  warm  slopes  and  the  other  in  the  open.  The  seed  of  both 
kinds'should  certainly  be  soaked  for  five  or  six  hours  before  it  is  sown, 
and  preferably  in  tepid  water,  as  a considerable  saving  of  time  will  be 
effected.  Where  there  are  frames  or  portable  protectors  available,  a 
small  sowing  should  also  be  made  under  glass,  to  anticipate  the  supplies 
from  outside. 

Turnips  that  have  stood  the  winter  ought  to  be  allowed  to  remain 
undisturbed  for  the  sake  of  the  supply  of  tops  they  will  yield,  and 
where  practicable,  a sowing  of  some  early  kind  should  be  made  in  a 
frame.  The  best  to  sow  under  glass  is  the  Extra  Early  Munich,  which 
is  about  a fortnight  earlier  than  any  of  the  other  varieties  in  cultiva- 
tion. Kitchen  Gardener. 


PROTECTION  OF  WALL  TREES. 

By  W.  Bradbury.  , 

The  long-continued  cold  weather  that  we  have  had  this  season  has 
most  effectually  retarded  peach  and  other  fruit  trees  that  are  usually 
grown  against  walls,  and  the  majority  will  be  much  later  in  coming 
into  bloom  than  for  many  years  past.  This  will  be  a distinct  gain,  pro- 
vided the  weather  does  not  continue  so  cold  that  the  flowering  is  not 
unduly  delayed  or  the  blooms  injured  after  they  have  expanded.  The 
cultivator  must  not  be  thrown  off  his  guard  by  the  quiet  state  of  the 
trees  at  the  present  time  ; for  directly  we  have  an  increase  in  the 
temnerature  the  trees  will  soon  show  signs  of  activity,  and  be  in  full 
bloom  in  a surprisingly  short  space  of  time.  It  is  certainly  of  import- 
ance that  preparations  be  at  once  made  for  affording  the  needful 
protection  as  soon  as  required,  and  those  who  have  not  yet  taken  any 
steps  in  the  matter  may  be  strongly  advised  to  do  so  without  delay. 
Knowing  the  risks  incurred  by  delay  in  this  phase  of  gai’den  practice, 
and  the  perplexities  of  many  cultivators  in  providing  shelter  for  their 
trees,  I have  thought  it  advisable  to  remind  cultivators  of  the  danger 
of  delay,  and  point  out  some  of  the  best  methods  of  protecting  trees 
trained  to  walls. 

In  discussing  this  matter  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  various  classes  of  cultivators  carry 
on  their  labours.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  point  out  any  one  way  as  being 
the  best,  because  it  may  so  happen  that  the  particular  method  may  be 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  a few  only  of  those  who  have  fruit 
trees  under  their  charge.  Therefore  several  alternative  methods  which 
have  been  found  to  answer  very  well  will  be  pointed  out,  and  such 
suggestions  made  as  will  enable  each  cultivator  to  select  that  best 
adapted  to  his  requirements.  The  most  primitive  of  the  several  forms  of 
protection  is  the  suspension  of  branches  of  the  fir  in  front  of  the  trees. 
I am  not  partial  to  it ; because  where  the  fir  branches  are  rather  thick 
the  shoots  of  the  fruit  trees  usually  become  rather  drawn,  because  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  remove  them  until  the  season  is  so  far 
advanced  that  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  fully  expose  the  trees.  In  using 
the  fir  branches  they  should  be  cut  into  rather  small  pieces,  and  those 
portions  which  are  so  thick  that  there  is  a probability  of  the  shoots 
being  deprived  of  light  and  air  ought  to  be  slightly  thinned.  AVhen 
cut  into  rather  small  pieces  they  can  be  more  regularly  distributed  over 
the  surface  of  the  wall  and  be  more  securely  fixed  in  position.  It  is  a 
rather  general  practice  to  suspend  the  branchlets  by  means  of  the  nails 
with  which  the  shoots  are  held  in  position  ; but  there  is  a very  great 
objection  to  it,  because  of  the  loosening  of  so  many  of  the  nails  and  the 
consequent  displacement  of  the  shoots.  The  fir  branches  afford  a cheap 
protection,  and  those  who  cannot  use  anything  better,  and  are  able  to 
obtain  a supply,  should  not  fail  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  assistance 
they  are  so  well  able  to  render.  The  next  cheapest  method  of  protecting 
fruit  trees  is  by  means  of  old  fishiDg-nets,  which  ailord  substantial 
protection  at  a very  low  cost.  When  two  thicknesses  of  old  horring- 
ncts  are  suspended  in  front  of  the  trees  they  afford  most  efficient  pro- 
tection both  from  the  cold  easterly  winds  and  the  morning  frosts. 
Slight  poles  should  be  fixed  in  a slanting  direction  to  keep  the  netting 
about  twelve  inches  from  the  face  of  the  walls  ; and  failing  those,  pioces 
of  wood  about  twelve  inches  iu  length,  and  provided  with  a fork  at  the 
end,  should  bo  used  to  keep  the  netting  away.  The  efficiency  of  the 
netting  is  very  materially  increased  when  the  wall  is  provided  with  a 
coping  of  glass  or  wood  to  keep  the  flowers  dry  ; as  it  is  when  they  are 
saturated  with  rain  or  moistened  with  dew  that  so  muoh  mischief  is 
done  to  the  bloom. 

Canvas  and  tiffany  can,  as  is  so  generally  known,  be  employed  to 
great  advantage  in  the  protection  of  wall  trees,  and  is  now  generally 
employed  by  experienced  cultivators  who  are  not  for  financial  reasons 
compelled  to  proceed  on  the  most  economical  lines  possible.  As  in  the 
case  of  netting,  it  is  an  immense  advantage  to  have  a odping  of  somo 
description  to  carry  oil'  the  rains.  Glass  copings  are  preferable,  as 
they  afford  all  tlio  shelter  necessary  without  presenting  the  slightest 
obstruction  to  the  light  ; and,  fortunately,  they  are  comparatively  in- 
expensive. A coping  made  with  thin  boards  will  answer  very  well ; as, 
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indeed,  would  one  formed  with  light  canvas  or  material  of  precisely  the 
same  description  as  that  used  for  the  blinds.  In  the  Gardknbrh’ 
Magazine  of  Juno  3,  1876,  page  288,  Mr.  J.  Wood  bridge,  the  able  chief 
of  the  Syon  House  Hardens,  describes  with  diagrams  the  way  iu  which 
canvas  copings  can  bo  made  with  but  little  trouble  and  expense.  The 
plan  recommended  is  so  good  that  I would  Btrongly  recommend  those 
who  are  at  all  inteiestod  in  the  matter  to  refer  to  Mr.  Woodbridge’s 
communication.  Thirty  inches  is  a vory  good  width  for  copings, 
whether  of  glass,  wood,  or  canvas ; and  immediately  under  the  lower 
edge  should  be  stretched  a rather  stout  wire  by  which  to  suspend  the 
curtains.  Rings  are  generally  recommended,  but  it  is  very  much  better 
to  use  stout  brass  hooks,  as  the  curtains  can  bo  drawn  backwards  and 
forwards  quite  as  readily  as  with  rings,  and  they  can  be  put  up  and 
taken  down  much  more  readily.  The  hooks  should  be  sewn  to  the 
upper  edge  of  the  curtain,  about  twelve  inches  apart;  and  when  tiffany 
or  other  light  material  is  employed,  the  upper  edge  should  bo 
strengthened  by  having  a piece  of  binding  about  an  inch  in  width 
tacked  to  it  previous  to  the  hooks  being  sewn  on.  When  tiffany  or 
canvas  is  used  the  trees  ought  to  be  uncovered  during  the  day,  excepting 
when  the  weather  is  wet  and  cold  ; because  when  the  trees  are  coddled 
by  being  continually  covered  up,  more  harm  than  good  is  invariably 
done  by  the  use  of  protective  materials.  Even  when  the  material  is 
merely  tacked  to  the  wall  at  the  top  it  must  be  so  drawn  back  during 
the  day  that  the  trees  are  more  or  less  fully  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  weather. 

One  other  method  for  protection  must  be  referred  to,  and  that  is  the 
Darlington  Wall  Cover,  of  which  a description  was  recently  given  in 
th  ese  pages.  It  is  probably  the  very  best  system  of  protection  that  has 
ye  t been  introduced,  and  as  it  is  by  no  means  expensive  it  should  not 
fa  il  to  have  a widely  extended  trial.  That  it  will  afford  most  efficient 
pr  ©tection  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  by  its  use  all  the  trouble  incidental 
to  makeshift  contrivances  will  be  avoided. 


MARKET  GARDENING  IN  THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

By  E.  Whitfield  Ckofts. 

No.  8. 

Cape  bulbs— Early  Guernsey  hybridists — The  Irids  grown — List  of  best  ixias 
grown — Messrs.  Smith  and  Son’s  collection — The  Gladioli — List  of  best 
sorts  grown— The  severe  frosts  of  1879-S0-81 — Notes  on  the  culture  of  Cape 
bulbs  out-of-doors  and  in  pots — Freesias  made  a speciality — A very 
aooommodating  flower. 

We  have  mentioned  the  most  important  of  the  amaryllidae,  but  before 
speaking  of  the  others  we  shall  refer  to  the  Cape  bulbs,  such  as  ixias, 
babianas,  tritonias,  gladiolas,  Freesias,  &c.,  all  of  which  do  admirably 
in  Guernsey  ; and  though  tender  in  England,  or  generally  so,  are  hardy 
in  these  islands. 

The  love  of  flowers  was  inherent  in  the  old  Guernsey  gentleman. 
Shut  in  as  lie  was  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  he  turned  to  his  garden, 
and  found  in  it  a field  of  study  and  an  endless  fund  of  entertainment. 
Stimulated,  too,  by  a most  promising  climate  and  an  equally  promising 
soil,  he  set  tc  work  with  great  expectations.  The  results  of  the  labours 
of  those  horticultural  enthusiasts  far  exceeded  their  most  sanguine 
hopes.  They  made  hobbies  of  certain  classes  of  flowers,  and  though 
men  who  ride  hobbies  are  frequently  unpopular,  they  are  often  the 
pioneers  to  some  grand  result.  Though  they  diive  at  extremes,  and 
possibly  may  never  attain  the  goal  set  before  them,  they  frequently 
accomplish  what  might  otherwise  not  have  been  achieved.  It  is  a case 
of  becoming  thoroughly  master  of  the  subject  taken  in  hand. 

The  Guernsey  lily  was  rescued  from  possible  destruction  by  one  of 
these  early  florists  and  hybridists.  The  ixia  is  another  case  in  point. 
This  lovely  class  of  plants,  in  company  with  many  members  of  the 
iridacese,  finds  a most  congenial  home  in  Guernsey.  As  far  as  can  be 
gathered,  they  made  their  debut  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  and  early  attracted  attention  as  affording  a good  material  for 
the  hybridist.  Several,  we  believe,  set  to  work,  but  all  were  out- 
distanced by  the  late  H.  0.  Carre,  Esq.  This  gentleman,  though 
attached  to  the  Law  Courts  and  busily  occupied  with  local  concerns, 
yet  applied  all  his  leisure  to  furthering  horticultural  progress.  His 
was  the  master  hand  in  the  great  improvement  of  ixias.  He  possessed, 
in  a marked  degree,  the  component  parts  which  contribute  to  the 
successful  hybridist,  viz.,  patience,  taste,  and  skill,  with  good  botanical 
knowledge. 

Ixias  are  now  extensively  grown  for  the  markets,  both  in  the  form 
of  cut  flowers  and  bulbs.  J.  crateroides  heads  the  list  and  commences 
the  season,  which  begins  early  in  April.  A few  choice  sorts  are  culti- 
vated under  glass,  but  the  great  proportion  is  grown  in  the  open 
ground.  From  April  a succession  come  in,  keeping  up  a steady  supply 
till  June.  Of  course,  it  will  be  understood  that  these  dates  are  largely 
affected  by  the  season,  which  is  late  or  early,  as  the  case  may5 be. 
Among  the  best  sorts  grown  may  be  mentioned : — 


Achievement 

Barbara 

Bucephalus  major 

Argus 

Bridesmaid 

Cato 

Conqueror 

Crateroides 

Coronet 

Donatello 

Eveline 

Galatea 

Glory 

Lady  Slade 

Lavinia 

Luna 

Marvellous 

Model 

Pearl 

Sunbeam 

Pretiosa 

Sila 

Virgilus 

Titania 

Titus 

Y ulcan 

Viridiflora 

Guernsey  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  home  of  all  the  best  varieties 
of  ixia,  as  they  have  been  made  an  important  speciality  by  Messrs. 
Smith  and  Son,  at  their  Caledonian  Nurseries.  The  collection  here  is 


probably  the  finest  and  the  most  select  in  the  world.  When  in  bloom, 
as  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  f-.oe  it,  it  was  indeed  a unique  spectacle, 
and  one  of  extreme  beauty.  Numbers  of  visitors  come  to  sec  this  rare 
exhibition,  and  it  would  bo  well  worth  taking  the  boat  from  South- 
ampton purposely  to  see  it.  The  bulbs  obtained  from  Guernsey  must 
not  be  confounded  with  those  obtained  from  and  offered  by  the  Con- 
tinental growers,  many  of  which  require  growing  one  season  under 
special  advantages,  which  everyone  has  not  at  command,  before  they 
can  possibly  flower. 

Besides  ixias,  the  following  irids  are  extensively  and  well  grown, 
viz.,  sparaxis,  tritonias,  and  babianas.  They  arc  not  cultivated  for  the 
flower  maiket,  owing  to  the  fragile  character  of  the  blooms  and  the 
long  distance  to  the  markets.  They  are  exposed  for  sale,  however,  in 
the  local  markets. 

Gladioli  are  largely  grown.  Among  these  are  some  really  charming 
plants,  viz.  : Noble  old  G.  insignis  and  G.  Kamosa,  in  several  forms  ; 
G.  Blushing  Bride,  a most  attractive  variety,  having  a pure  white 
ground,  with  deep  carmine  flakes  on  the  lower  segments  of  the 
perianth.  This  form  is  admirably  suited  to  pot  culture  also.  G.  Losy 
Gem  is  another  showy  plant;  G.  ardens  is  a bright  orange-red,  quite 
a fiery  colour  ; G.  Cardinalis  and  G.  Colvili  alba  (the  Bride).  We  saw 
large  beds  of  these  at  Messrs.  Smith  and  Son’s  nurseries,  a mass  of 
bloom.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  beauty  and  variety  of  these 
showy  flowers. 

It  is  surprising  how  seldom  we  meet  these  plants  in  England.  The 
whole  group  is  as  hardy  as  G.  the  Bride.  All  they  require  is  a warm 
sheltered  position. 

Touching  culture,  it  will  suffice  to  describe  one  mode,  and  this  will 
answer  equally  for  ixias,  sparaxis,  tritonias,  and  babianas,  gladiolus 
early  section,  and  a whole  host  of  closely-allied  plants,  natives  of  the 
same  habitat. 

The  bulbs  above  enumerated,  and  others  of  the  same  species  not 
particularized,  remain  in  the  open  ground  without  protection  throughout 
the  severest  winters  in  Guernsey  ; but  it  would  be  far  from  prudent 
to  adopt  such  a system  in  England.  The  Messrs.  Smith,  however,  tell 
us  that  they  have  known  them  to  stand  ten  to  twelve  degrees  of  frost 
uninjured.  For  example,  in  the  winter  of  1879-80  and  1880-1,  when 
the  thermometer  marked  ten  degrees  below  freezing  point.  One  thing 
appears  certain,  and  that  is  that  it  is  far  preferable  for  them  to  be 
submitted  to  a few  degrees  of  frost  than  that  they  should  be  treated  to 
any  artificial  heat.  We  were  given  to  understand  that  forcing  is 
positively  destructive,  and  should  be  carefully  avoided  from  first  to 
last. 

The  same  well-known  Guernsey  grower  who  supplied  the  cultural 
notes  on  the  Guernsey  lily  has  furnished  us  with  some  practical  hints 
anent  the  cultivation  of  Ixias,  &c.  They  are  based  on  the  experience 
of  a life  study  of  these  plants.  He  says  : 

“ To  grow  them  successfully  it  would  be  advisable  to  select  some 
sheltered,  sunny  spot  with  south  or  west  aspect,  and  plant  (from  Sep- 
tember to  November)  in  light  sandy  soil,  about  four  inches  deep  and 
two  inches  apart,  in  zigzag  lines,  in  beds  three  feet  wide,  in  patches  in 
the  borders,  or  in  sheltered  nooks  on  the  rockery.  Hoop  the  beds  over 
during  winter,  so  that  in  severe  weather  they  may  be  readily  covered 
with  mats,  &c.  Another  way  would  be  to  plant  the  bulbs  as  previously 
directed  in  a frame  and  leave  the  soil  totally  exposed  to  the  weather 
(i.e.,  that  the  light  be  left  off)  till  there  is  fear  of  hard  frost,  then 
place  the  light  over  them  and  ventilate  every  day,  wet  or  dry,  excepting 
hard  frosty  weather,  but  commence  giving  plenty  of  air  immediately 
the  frost  ceases. 

“ They  are  well  suited  for  pot  culture.  When  this  mode  is  to  be 
adopted  they  should  be  treated  as  follows  : Six  or  nine  bulbs  in  a 
6-inch  pot  in  a good  mixture  of  rich  but  sandy  loam,  leaf-mould, 
manure,  and  a dash  of  peat.  Should  the  soil  appear  to  be  wanting  in 
sand  let  this  be  added,  it  being  necessary  to  ensure  a free  drainage, 
which  is  of  great  importance.  Cover  the  drainage  with  half-decayed 
manure.  They  should  then  be  stood  outside  in  a warm  place  till  hard 
weather  sets  in,  when  they  should  be  removed  to  a cold  frame  or  green- 
house where  they  can  have  plenty  of  light  and  a free  circulation  of 
fresh  air.  During  winter  they  require  a good  supply  of  water,  and 
when  they  commence  to  throw  up  their  flower  spikes  an  occasional 
watering  with  weak  guano  or  ordinary  liquid  manure  diluted  will 
benefit  the  blooming.  By  attending  to  the  above  simple  rules  success 
is  certain.  They  will  maintain  a very  good  show  tor  some  considerable 
time,  commencing  with  sparaxis  and  finishing  with  tritonias,  each  kind 
being  of  long  duration.  They  make  a good  display  with  other  spring 
flowers  in  the  conservatory.” 

Another  flower  very  extensively  grown  at  the  Caledonian  Nurseries 
is  the  Freesia.  This  graceful  and  useful  family  are  made  a speciality 
here,  and  they  are  certainly  worthy  of  all  the  praise  that  has  ever  been 
given  them.  They  are  to  be  had  in  bloom  ready  for  cutting  by  Christmas, 
and  this  without  any  severe  urging.  At  this  dismal  season  of  the  year, 
when  any  and  all  flowers  are  welcome,  the  freesias  are  particularly  so, 
and  more  especially  that  they  are  white  and  deliciously  fragrant.  They 
must  eventually  become  favourites  to  anyone  who  once  grows  them. 
They  are  the  gardener’s  friend.  Furthermore,  they  are  universally 
admired,  and  therefore  are  safe  plants  for  every  grower. 

For  potting  the  dry  roots  for  winter  and  spring  blooming,  August 
and  September  are  the  months  usually  chosen.  Their  culture  is 
practically  the  same  as  that  recommended  for  ixias  in  pots. 

All  the  bulbs  noticed  above  are  exported  to  London  in  considerable 
quantities. 


“ THERE  IS  UNQUESTIONABLY  ’*  no  better  remedy  in  the  whole  world  for  all 
cough  and  throat  troubles  than  Keating’s  Lozenges — any  medical  man  will  assure  you  o.C 
this  fact.  Relief  is  speedy  ; they  contain  no  strong  acting,  but  onlj  simple  drug*  ; the  most 
delicate  can  take  them.  Sold  everywhere  in  13-^d,  tins.— [ADvr.] 
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CONGRESS  PEARS. 

General  Todleben. 

Thk  specimen  here  figured  of  the  noble  dessert  pear,  General  Todleben, 
occurred  in  the  remarkable  collection  sent  up  from  Messrs.  Le  Cornu 
and  Son,  of  St.  Heliers,  Jersey.  The  weight  was  1 lb.  11  oz.  It  was 
accompanied  by  several  equally  handsome  samples,  weighing  perhaps 
a trifle  less.  This  pear  was  raised  by  M.  Fontaine,  of  Gheling,  in 
Belgium,  and  first  fruited  in  1855,  soon  after  which  it  was  figured  in 
“ Illustration  Horticole.”  Its  name  commemorates  the  defender  of 
Sebastopol  in  the  time  when  the  Crimean  war  compelled  attention  to 
the  merits  of  that  distinguished  Russian  general.  The  average  size  of 
the  fruit  is  considerably  less  than  our  figure,  but  it  is  of  the  first  size 
always,  the  form  handsome,  rounded,  pyramidal,  the  eye  prominent, 
the  stalk  not  deeply  inserted  or  continuing  the  line  of  the  fruit;  the 
colour  of  the  skin  beautiful  citron  yellow,  with  spots  and  patches  of 
brown  russet.  The  flesh  is  melting  and  juicy,  rich,  sweet,  and  per- 
fumed, sometimes  a little  gritty.  Hogg  gives  the  season  December  to 
February,  which  agrees  with  the  general  experience.  In  the  Conference 
collection  there  were  69  dishes  of  this  noble  variety,  and  most  of  them 
were  ripe  in  October,  and  some  were  certainly  free  from  grittiness. 


GRAPES  AND  FLOWERS  IN  THE  SAME  HOUSE. 

By  J.  Macdonald. 

Ant  one  who  has  mixed  much  with  amateur  gardeners,  or  who  has 
paid  any  attention  to  the  frequent  complaints  made  by  that  class  of 
cultivators,  will,  I think,  agree  with  me  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
they  have  failed  by  attempting  too  much.  I must  not  be  understood  as 
saying  that  they  ought  not  to  attempt  to  grow  grapes  and  flowering 
plants  in  the  same  house ; because  that  is  not  my  meaning.  What  I 
wish  to  say  is,  they  have  failed  because  they  expect  to  have  a full  crop 
of  grapes  of  first- class  quality,  and  plenty  of  flowers.  This  cannot  be 
done,  even  with  the  best  skill  to  manage  the  house.  That  it  is  possible 
to  have  some  grapes  of  fair  average  quality  and  some  flowers  growing 
in  the  same  house  I know  to  be  quite  possible  ; and  therefore  it  is  my 
desire  to  assist,  rather  than  to  discourage  such  cultivators.  But  if  the 
experience  of  a lifetime  spent  in  a garden  is  of  any  assistance  in  forming 
a correct  judgment  as  to  what  it  is  possible  to  accomplish  in  such  cases, 
I feel  that  I am  to  some  extent  entitled  to  speak  with  a certain  degree 
of  authority. 

From  my  own  experience,  and  from  what  I have  observed  in  other 
cases,  I feel  bound  to  say  that  the  span-roof  form  of  a house  is  the  most 
suitable  in  which  to  grow  flowers  and  grapes.  The  house  should  be 


DESSERT  PEAR,  GENERAL  TODLEBEN. 


CONGESTED  BARBERRY. 

Bcrberis  congestijlora. 

This  very  distinct  barberry  is  in  Messrs.  Veitcli  and  Sons’  collection 
in  their  nurseries  at  Coombe  Wood,  Kingston-on-Thames.  It  is 
plentiful  on  the  Cordillera  of  Chili,  and  is  one  of  the  many  useful 
acquisitions  of  the  late  Mr.  Pearce,  who  obtained  it  from  the  district 
of  Arguilhue.  It  is  figured  B.  M.  6,770,  as  “ congestifolia  v. 
hakeoides,”  but  the  first  is  a misprint,  as  the  specific  name  relates  to 
the  flowers  and  not  to  the  leaves,  while  it  is  probably  the  true  species, 
and  not,  as  supposed,  a variety.  It  is  a plant  of  striking  character, 
with  coriaceous  or  horny  leaves  of  a bright  green  colour,  sharply 
spined  on  the  margin;  the  flowers,  of  a reddish-yellow  colour,  donsely 
packed  in  masses  in  the  axils  or  on  the  leafless  terminations  of  tljo 
branches.  It  is  at  once  singular  and  beautiful,  and  in  every  way  a 
suitable  addition  to  the  shrubbery  of  an  amateur  collector  of  good 
things.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  associates  well  with  such  fino  sub- 
jects as  B.  Darwini,  B.  stenophylla,  and  B.  glumacea.  In  exposed 
situations  it  is  worth  the  shelter  of  a wall,  in  which  caso  a good  com- 
panion plant  is  B.  trifoliata. 


The  Divining  Rod  is  the  subject  of  a paper  by  Dr.  A.  Fryer  com- 
municated to  the  Ibitish  Arcbioological  Association. 


twelve  feet  wide,  inside  measure,  as  it  will  give  a walk  down  the  centre 
three  feet  wide,  and  a bench  for  flowers  on  each  side,  four  feet  six  inches 
wide.  In  this  case  the  vine  should  be  trained  along  the  house  directly 
over  the  walk,  down  the  centre  ; and  then  the  growth  will  not  shade 
the  side  benches  to  any  great  extent.  The  amount  of  shade  will 
depend  a good  deal  on  the  position  of  the  house.  If  the  ends  point 
north  and  couth,  almost  any  kind  of  plants  may  be  grown 
on  the  side  stages,  and  this  form  of  house  admits  of  tho  border  for  the 
roots  being  either  inside  or  outside.  In  a general  way,  it  will  bo 
better  to  havo  tho  border  outside,  and  on  tho  east  sido ; then,  by  train- 
ing tho  stem  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  end  lights  and  roof,  thorc  will 
bo  no  difficulty  in  eventually  getting  tho  rod  in  tho  desired  position. 
If  tho  house  has  to  stand  with  its  ends  east  and  wost,  tho  border  for 
the  roots  should  bo  on  tho  south  side.  In  this  case,  tho  internal 
arrangement  is  necessarily  altorod — or,  rather,  I should  say  tho  sido 
benches  will  havo  different  aspects  : ono  will  be  facing  tho  south,  and 
tho  other  the  north ; that  on  tho  north  sido  will  also  bo  considerably 
more  shaded  than  whon  tho  houso  stnnds  tho  other  way.  But  tho 
bench  on  tho  north  sido  will  suit  ferns  admirably,  as  it  will  also 
camellias,  and  in  certain  parts  of  tho  year  several  other  plants.  During 
tho  winter  most  kinds  of  bedding  plants  may  bo  safely  placed  there. 
Tho  south  sido,  I ncod  hardly  say,  will  be  suitable  for  almost  oveiy 
kind  of  fine  foliago  or  flowering  greonhouso  plant. 
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In  respect  to  lcan-to  houses,  they  might  be  moro  profitably  utilized 
if  people  would  bo  content  with  fewer  grapes  ; but  so  many  want  the 
roof  covered  as  thickly  with  vine  rods  as  a houso  usually  is  when 
devoted  wholly  to  grapes,  that  it  is  impossible  to  grow  oithor  good 
grapes  or  good  flowors  under  such  a canopy  of  foliage.  That  grapes 
may  bo  the  best  of  the  two  subjects  I have  no  doubt,  because  they  are 
generally  treated  with  tho  most  consideration ; but  the  plants  will  bo 
in  an  unsatisfactory  condition  for  tho  want  of  light.  It  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  in  tho  majority  of  cases  an  insufficiency  of  light  is 
the  chief  oauso  of  failure  of  the  plants,  and  an  excess  of  atmospheric 
moisture  the  cause  of  inferior  grapes.  When  fiowers  and  grapes  must 


subjects  of  easy  culture.  Amongst  hard-wooded  plants,  azaleasi 
camellias,  epacris,  acaciap,  and  a few  heaths  may  be  included. 

There  is  a much  wider  choice  amongst  soft- wooded  plants,  and  the 
selection  may  include  tho  show  pelargoniums,  calceolarias,  tuberous 
begonias,  fuchsias,  chrysanthemums,  callas,  and  several  others.  Nor 
must  the  ferns  and  bulbs  be  omitted,  for  amongst  the  last-named  there 
are  a number  that  may  be  successfully  grown.  The  beautiful  Lilium 
auratum  and  various  other  lilies  are  very  desirable.  The  early-flower- 
ing gladioli  are  charming  subjects,  especially  such  kinds  as  Colvilli 
alba  and  Byzantinus,  crimson.  Then  there  are  the  sweet-smelling 
freesias,  which  are  quite  amenable  to  greenhouse  culture.  There  are 


CONGESTED  BARBERRY-  -Berboris  congistijlora  (Flowers  yellow,  tipped  with  red). 


be  grown  together  in  lean-to  houses,  the  best  plan  is  to  devote  one- 
half  of  the  roof  space  to  grapes,  leaving  the  other  half  quite  free  from 
obstruction  of  any  kind,  that  the  plants  beneath  may  have  the  full 
benefit  of  the  light.  The  next  best  plan  is  to  have  the  vine  rods  at 
wide  intervals.  When  all  the  length  of  the  house  must  be  planted  with 
vines,  the  rods  should  be  six  feet  apart,  and  then  if  the  lateral  growth 
is  kept  pinched  back  to  two  leaves  beyond  the  bunch  there  will  be  at 
least  a clear  space  of  two  feet  between  to  admit  the  light.  In  all 
cases,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  as  much  light  as  possible,  the  side 
lights  should  be  from  three  to  four  feet  high,  and  the  two  ends  should 
be  of  glass.  With  regard  to  the  best  plants  for  growing  in  the  manner 
indicated,  I would  say  that  the  selection  should  be  confined  chiefly  to 


also  the  achimenes,  which  are  very  useful  for  flowering  in  the  months 
of  August  and  September.  I need  not  stay  to  give  any  further  names, 
for  each  one  has  his  favourite  plants,  and  it  is  not  my  desire  to  inter- 
fere in  any  way  with  the  choice  of  subjects — so  long  as  he  does  not 
attempt  what  is  impossible,  and  then  blame  those  who  have  endeavoured 
to  show  him  how  to  avoid  disappointments. 

Tobacco  Cultivation  in  the  United  Kingdom  continues  to  be 
the  subject  of  Ministerial  trifling  and  agricultural  indifference.  Sir 
E.  Birkbeck  made  it  the  subject  of  a question  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  obtained  the  usual  answer  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  be  very  happy  “ if,”  &c. 
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♦ 

A WONDERFUL  EUCHARIS. 

With  reference  to  the  note  at  page  137  on  a wonderful  flower  of 
Euoharis  amazonica,  I should  like  to  say  that  we  have  had  two  similar 
flowers  here.  The  first  of  these  remarkable  flowers  was  produced  in 
1883,  and  the  other  in  the  month  of  August  last.  Ike  flower  pro- 
duced last  year  was  sent  in  good  condition  to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and 
Sons,  of  Chelsea,  who  said  that  blooms  of  a similar  description  are 
seldom  met  with.  Instead  of  having  ten  petals,  as  m the  case  of  those 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Collier,  it  had  twelve,  six  in  each  row  : and  in  shape 
it  was  quite  perfect.  1 would  mention  that  these  two  semi-double 
flowers  were  produced  by  the  same  plant.  It  is  probable  also  that  they 
were  borne  by  the  same  bulb,  but  upon  this  point  I am  not  able  to 

speak  positively.  „ 7 _ , W-  1ribbick:- 

Gardener  to  G.  Seely,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Broolc  Gardens, 

Isle  of  Wight. 

The  note  of  Mr.  Collier  referring  to  a flower  of  Eucharis  amazonica 
with  ten  petals  is  very  interesting,  and  it  would  be  well  if  cultivators 
generally  would  place  on  record  any  deviation  from  the  normal  I0Un 
that  they  may  meet  with  in  the  course  of  their  practice.  Following  the 
example  thus  set,  I write  to  say  that  we  have  a plant  of  the  Amazon 
lily  that  produced  this  season  a scape  bearing  six  blooms,  ot  which  one 
corresponded  exactly  with  that  described  by  Mr.  Coluen 

The  Newlands,  Leamington.  ™ Cleaver. 

TREE  FERN  ZYGOPETALUM. 

The  charming  Zygopetalum  maxillare,  which  is  known  also  as  the 
Tree  Fern  Zygopetalum,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  sometimes  found  m 
a wild  state,  luxuriating  on  the  stems  of  tree  ferns,  is  now  in  pei  tection, 
and  may  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  interesting  ot 
the  many  good  orchids  flowering  during  the  winter  and  spring  months. 
The  flowers  are  comparatively  large,  very  attractive  m colouring,  and 
they  are  produced  in  the  most  profuse  manner.  The  growth  is  less 
compact  than  that  of  the  other  species,  and  the  plants  appear,  perhaps, 
to  the  best  advantage  when  they  can  spread  over  a block  ot  wood  or 
a piece  of  the  stem  of  a tree  fern  fixed  in  a pot.  The  latter  is  decidedly 
the  best,  for  whilst  it  is  in  every  way  adapted  to  the  requirements  ot 
the  plants  it  presents  a pleasing  appearance  and  does  not  very  quick  y 
decay.  Stems  about  four  inches  in  diameter  are  preferable,  and  they 
should  be  cut  into  lengths  ranging  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches.  u 
preparing  the  pot  put  a few  large  crocks  in  the  bottom,  then  stand  the 
piece  of  tree  fern  on  them,  and  pack  round  the  sides  sufficient  crocks  o 
hold  it  firmly.  These  should  be  then  covered  with  peat  or  sphagnum, 
and  the  plants  placed  in  position,  and  have  a little  more  of  the  same 
material  packed  about  the  roots.  The  growth  may  be  secured  to  the 
stem  with  bast  or  thin  copper  wire,  but  the  latter  has  a great  advantage 
in  its  durability.  This  species  can  also  be  grown  on  a raft,  but  better 
results  are  obtained  with  less  labour  when  grown  on  the  portions  01  the 
stems  of  the  tree  ferns  in  the  manner  here  advised.  vv.  J. 

LONGSTANDING  SPINACH. 

In  supplying  the  table  with  spinach  during  the  summer  we  had  to 
depend  wholly  on  the  Round  Flanders,  for  my  employers  will  not 
tolerate  Spinach  Beet  or,  indeed,  any  other  substitute,  on  the  table. 
But  we  have  discarded  this  old  favourite  which  has  done  us  such  good 
service  in  the  past,  and  now  grow  in  ils  place  Viroflay  Giant  and 
Longstander,  both  of  which  are  fully  equal  in  delicacy  of  flavour  to  the 
Round  Flanders,  but  much  more  productive.  The  first-mentioned  ot 
the  two  is  very  vigorous  in  growth,  forming  dense  tufts  about  two 
feet  in  diameter.  The  leaves,  when  fully  developed,  measure  nine 
inches  in  length  by  six  or  seven  inches  in  breadth,  and  are  very  stout, 
and  do  not  shrink  so  much  in  cooking  as  the  Flanders.  Ihe  Long- 
stander also  has  leaves  larger  than  those  of  the  old  kind,  but  they  aie 
not  so  large  as  those  of  the  Viroflay  Giant,  and  they  are  very  stout,. 
But  the  great  merit  of  the  variety  consists  in  the  length  of  time  the  plants 
will  stand  without  running  to  seed.  Usually  the  prop  will  afford  sup- 
plies fully  a fortnight  after  the  variety  with  which  it  has  been  compared 
has  run  to  seed,  and  sometimes  it  will  stand  three  weeks  longer,  which, 
in  the  summer  season,  is  an  advantage  that  cannot  well  be  over  esti- 
mated. Owing  to  their  robust  habit  we  find  it  necessary  to  sow  thinly, 
and  to  draw  out  the  plants  at  a rather  early  stage  where  they  are  at 
all  crowded.  The  Longstander  is  especially  adapted  for  cultivation  on 
light  soils  where  it  is  a difficult  matter  to  supply  the  table  with  spinach 
for  any  length  of  time  during  the  summer  season. 

Kitchen  Gardener. 

LARGE  ONIONS. 

As  the  relative  merits  of  large  and  small  vegetables  are  being  dis- 
cussed in  your  pages  I should  like  to  make  an  observation  which  bears 
on  the  matter  under  discussion.  As  I fake  part  in  the  competition  for 
the  prizes  offered  in  the  vegetable  classes  provided  in  the  schedule  of 
our  local  horticultural  society  I grow  a few  large  onions.  We  have 
each  year  a bed  of  one  of  the  best  strains  of  the  White  Spanish,  which 
is  subjected  to  a special  course  of  treatment  with  a view  to  the  pro- 
duction of  bulbs  of  the  largest  possible  size.  We  are  usually  success- 
ful in  obtaining  bulbs  that  bring  us  credit,  some  being  of  immense 
size.  The  largest  of  tho  onions  I have  almost  invariably  found  are  the 
most  delicate  in  flavour,  but  they  arc  the  first  to  decay,  and  in  conse- 
quence we  send  them  to  the  house  first,  reserving  smaller  samples  for 
use  during  the  latter  part  of  tho  winter  and  the  spring  months.  It  I 
did  not  require  samples  for  exhibition  I should  not  attempt  to  produce 
bulbs  of  the  White  Spanish  larger  than  three  inches  in  diameter. 

G.  II. 


SWEET  PEAS. 

Before  the  season  is  too  far  advanced  for  the  sweet  peas  to  be 
sown  I should  like  to  point  out  to  those  who  have  not  hitherto  grown 
them  their  usefulness  for  adding  to  the  attractions  of  the 
border  and  for  supplying  cut  flowers  for  indoor  decorations.  When 
grown  in  the  mixed  borders  they  should  be  sown  in  clumps,  eight  or 
ten  seeds  in  a clump,  and  be  supported  by  rather  stout  feathery  sticks 
of  a sufficient  length  to  stand  about  four  feet  high  when  fixed  in  the 
ground.  When  moderate  supplies  of  flowers  are  required,  from  ten  to 
fifteen  clumps  arranged  along  the  border  will  afford  sufficient  tor 
cutting,  without  any  occasion  for  stripping  them  at  all  bare  at  any 
time.  But  when  large  quantities  of  flowers  are  in  constant  request,  as 
in  our  case,  it  is  a good  practice  to  sow  two  or  three  row3  in  the  kitchen 
garden  from  which  to  cut.  There  are  two  points  m the  cultivation  of 
these  flowers  to  which  specialjattention  may  be  well  directed : one  is 
to  provide  them  with  a thoroughly  rich  soil,  and  the  other  is  to  keep 
the  several  varieties  distinct.  If  the  soil  is  poor  the  growth  will  be 
weak  and  the  flowers  few  in  number,  and  when  grown  in  mixture  it 
frequently  hapoens  that  the  colours  are  not  exactly  what  are  wanted. 

I have  grown  all  the  varieties  that  are  in  commerce,  and  would  recom- 
mend the  following  as  decidedly  the  best : Butterfly,  white  shaded 
lavender:  Scarlet  Invincible,  scarlet;  Purple  Invincible,  dark  purple  ; 
Carmine  Invincible,  carmine  ; Princess  Beatrice,  bright  carmine  rose, 
and  the  Old  White,  which,  as  indicated  by  its  name,  has  pure  white 
flowers. 

CATTLEYA  LAWRENOIANA. 

The  comparatively  new  Cattleya  Lawrenciana  which  you  report  as 
bein°r  in  bloom  in  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Co.’s  collection  promises  to 
prove  much  finer  than  many  growers  supposed.  We  have  three  plants 
in  bloom  at  the  present  time,  and  they  all  have  flowers  of  fine  foim 
and  very  rich  in  colour.  As  in  the  case  of  Messrs.  Laing  s examples, 
the  flowers  have  deep  rose-coloured  sepals  and  petals  and  a rich  purple 
labellum.  Cattleya  Lawrenciana  does  not  surpass  any  ot  the  species 
in  cultivation ; but  it  is  so  beautiful  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  a most 
desirable  addition  to  collections. 

AERANTHUS  LEONIS. 

Some  of  my  friends  are  complaining  of  their  plants  of  this  interest- 
ing orchid  not  growing  so  satisfactorily  as  they  could  wish  ; and,  so 
far  as  I have  been  able  to  ascertain,  their  failures  are  wholly  due  to  the 
employment  of  unsuitable  materials.  In  all  cases  in  which  the  plants 
are  not  in  a satisfactory  state  of  health  they  have  been  potted  either 
wholly  in  peat  or  in  a mixture  of  peat  and  moss.  Unlike  its  near 
allies  the  angrzecums,  the  aeranthus  appears  to  have  a decided  objection 
to  peat,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  sphagnum.  The  plants  we  have 

were  at  first  potted  in  sphagnum  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the 

aerides,  and  they  are  all  in  as  thrifty  a state  as  we  could  possibly  w^sh. 


£>cix>  Pants,  fitters,  anb  fruits. 


(. Botanical  Magazine,  6,863.)  A species  of  noble 


Aloe  heteracantha 
growth,  flowers  pale  red. 

Colensoa  physaloides  [D.  M.,  6,864.)  A campanulaoeous  plant  from 
New  Zealand,  quite  a curiotity.  „ 

Jasminum  angulare  [B.  M.,  6,865.)  A common  Cape  plant;  flowers 

white,  not  fragrant.  , , , , 

Solanum  trilobatum  [B.  M.,  6.866.)  An  old  plant,  known  to  Philip 
Miller  ; flowers  purple,  fruits  scarlet.  . 

Echinocactus  Joadi  (B.  M.,  6,867.)  A beautiful  species,  flowers  yellow. 
Dendroiiium  (antennata)  st  rebloc  eras  {Gardeners  Chronicle,  1 SS6,  -66.) 
A curious  member  of  this  small  group  from  the  Sondaic  Archipelago. 

Dendrobium  (antennata)  stra'itotes  (G.  C.,  1886, 266.)  A very  curious 
dendrobe,  with  flowers  larger  th »u  those  of  D.  taunuum. 

Cattleya  Trianaj  Formosa  Scuroderiana  et  Russeliana  [G.  C.  1886 
266.)  These  varieties  are  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  large  amount  of  yellow 

0U  Helenium  autumnale  pumilum  ( Garden , 533.)  A dwarf  variety  of  a 

(ft  0.  18S6,  208.)  Differs  from  Dawsoni 

,DtS(U^v!Sni  (<?.  a,  1886,  298.)  Differs  from  Schroderiana 

in  trifling  particulars*.  t ...  - . 

Kalanchoe  CARNEA  [G.  C.,  1886.  298.)  A pretty  species,  with  fragrant 

pink  flowers.  , , 

Agonis  flexuoha  (0.  534.)  A handsome  Australian  myrtaooous  shrub, 

with  white  flowers. 

Kknnkdya  COCOINEA  (Q.  634.)  A beautiful  papilionaceous  climbing  shrub, 
with  red  flowers. 

Unappropriated  Land  in  tho  United  States  has  been  roprcsoiil.'d 
as  nearly  exhausted,  but  the  true  state  ot  tho  case  is  voiy  diU  < . 

In  nn  official  report  on  the  “Public  Domain."  published  llt  W ,;i®|,,nKti‘m 
1884  ilie  amount  of  land  unsurveyed  is  928,l~6,.><  i acres.  J lie  sunn 
document  also  informs  us  that  “ the  total  public  domain  to  be  d.spo sod 
of  will  not  vary  much  from  1.100  708,038  acres  equa  o . .,i l u 

homesteads  of  100  acres  each.”  Reckoning  only  one-tenth  of  Ibis 
suitable  for  agricultural  purposes,  there  is  land  enough  yet  unappio- 
printed  in  the  States  for  the  maintenance  of  thirly-six  million  persons. 
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♦ 

CONSERVATORY  AND  OREENHOUSE. 

Annuals  intended  for  conservatory  decoration  should  as  soon  ns  thoy 
make  thoir  appearanoo  akovo  the  surface,  he  placed  where  they  will  be  near 
tho  glass  and  enjoy  a free  circulation  of  air.  It  is  very  important  also  that 
they  be  prioked  off  as  soon  as  large  enough,  because  when  they  becoino  drawn 
during  tho  earlier  stagos  of  growth  whether  from  over-orowding,  or  an  insuffi- 
ciency of  light,  it  is  extromely  difficult  to  have  them  in  such  good  condition  as 
would  otherwise  bo  the  case.  Petunias  grown  as  annuals  are  extremely 
useful  for  the  deooration  of  the  conservatory,  and  plauts  raised  from  seed 
sown  now  will  bo  large  enough  by  July  to  produce  a most  effective  display  of 
colour. 

Balsams  must  be  shifted  on  and  kept  warm.  Any  check  through  becoming 
pot-hound,  or  for  want  of  water,  will  spoil  the  bloom.  In  repotting  have  the 
soil  and  pot  warm  ; let  tho  shift  be  made  quickly,  and  without  leaving  the 
plants  about  to  be  chilled,  and  water  with  tepid  water.  Many  of  the  failures 
in  growing  these  annuals  arise  through  neglect  of  these  small  matters. 

Camellias,  Azaleas,  and  Rhododendrons  going  out  of  bloom  in  the 
conservatory  to  have  the  few  remaining  (lowers  clipped  off,  all  seeds  removed, 
and  after  being  well  syringed  to  be  shut  up  close  and  warm,  to  promote  a 
vigorous  growth.  Camellias  inclined  to  be  leggy  should  be  pruned  and  placed 
in  a close  warm  atmosphere  to  induce  them  to  start  freely. 

Fuschias  for  exhibition  must  now  have  large  shifts.  Pot  off  cuttings  as 
soon  as  rooted  ; never  suffer  them  to  Btarve  in  the  cutting  pans,  and  place 
them  where  they  will  enjoy  a brisk  temperature  and  moist  atmosphere,  to 
ensure  their  having  a good  start. 

Liliums  growing  freely  should  have  atop-dressing  of  half-rotten  oow-dung. 
Give  plenty  of  water  and  take  care  the  pots  are  not  exposed  to  hot  sun. 

STOVE  AND  ORCHID  HOUSE. 

Orchid  House  must  not  be  neglected,  for  the  plants  will  require  an 
abundance  of  atmospheric  moisture  now  and  general  attention  to  plants  newly 
potted  and  those  coming  into  seasonal  growth.  Give  water  cautiously  to  such 
as  are  as  yet  dormant  ; but  encourage  growth  by  sprinkling  water  about  the 
floors,  and  keep  an  average  day  heat  of  80  deg.  In  the  East  India  house 
increase  the  temperature  and  the  atmospheric  moisture  to  encourage  growth. 
Be  careful  to  water  so  that  there  is  no  lodgment  of  moisture  about  the  crowns 
of  plants  that  have  not  yet  started.  Every  plant  should  be  examined  now  ; 
those  on  blocks  require  fresh  dressing  with  moss  ; those  in  pots  with  peat  or 
moss,  according  to  the  material  in  which  they  are  grown.  On  bright  mornings 
raise  a good  steam  by  sprinkling  the  pipes. 

Stove  Climbers  must  be  encouraged  to  make  a vigorous  growth,  and 
training  must  be  delayed  as  long  as  it  is  safe  to  do  so,  as  training  checks  the 
growth.  A large  shift,  with  rich  soil,  a good  bottom  heat  of  70  deg.  to  80  deg. , 
and  plenty  of  moisture,  are  the  conditions  under  which  specimen  stove  plants 
will  best  progress.  There  must  be  an  abundance  of  atmospheric  moisture  in 
the  stove;  and  this,  with  proper  shifting,  good  rich  soil,  and  a regular  tempera- 
ture, will  do  more  to  keep  down  insect  pssta  than  any  of  the  preparations  at 
the  command  of  cultivators. 

FORCING  AND  ORCHARD  HOUSE. 

Orchard  House. — Trees  in  bloom  to  have  air  in  abundance.  Some  slight 
agitation  amongst  the  blossoms  will  help  to  set  them.  Keep  the  air  as  dry  as 
possible  till  the  fruit  is  set,  and  while  stoning  be  very  careful  not  to  let  them 
get  either  too  wet  or  too  dry  at  the  root. 

Pines,  Vines,  Peaches,  and  other  subjects  in  the  forcing  house — see 
notices  of  the  last  few  weeks.  Vines  will  require  special  attention  now,  as 
they  are  in  full  vigour  ; those  colouring  their  bunches  to  have  plenty  of 
air  and  a brisk  heat.  Those  newly  started  must  be  frequently  syringed,  and 
the  borders  kept  warm  and  moist.  Newly-set  bunches  to  be  thinned  with 
great  care  ; the  less  handling  the  better.  Remove  useless  growths  and  stop 
l&torsls 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  RAME  GROUND. 

Asparagus  and  Seakale. — This  is  the  best  time  in  the  whole  year  to 
sow,  where  new  beds  are  required.  The  ground  should  have  been  prepared 
long  since,  and  be  now  in  a friable  mellow  condition.  Dress  asparagus  beds 
with  manure,  and  make  all  ready  for  the  crop  of  the  Beason.  Seakale  that  has 
been  forced  should  now  be  allowed  to  grow,  to  gather  strength  for  next  season. 
Remove  all  the  coverings  from  the  stools,  lightly  fork  between  the  rows,  and 
dress  with  strong  manure. 

Beans  and  Peas. — Sow  for  succession  as  required.  The  marrow  peas  are 
the  kinds  which  answer  best  for  present  sowing.  If  any  accidents  have 
happened  to  early  sowings,  get  in  a few  rows  of  a first  early  sort  at  once  ; they 
will  come  in  usefully  just  before  the  marrows.  Dress  the  rows  of  beans  and 
peas  with  wood-ashes  or  soot  before  moulding  up. 

Capsicums  and  Tomatoes  sown  early  to  be  potted  off  and  put  in  a 
moderate  heat  to  encourage  new  roots.  Use  light  rich  soil.  Tomatoes  wanted 
early  may  be  thrown  into  a blooming  state  by  allowing  them  to  get  pot-bound 
in  sixties  ; as  soon  as  they  show  for  bloom  shift  into  thirty-twos  ; and  when 
they  fill  those  pots  with  roots  shift  into  eight-inch  pots. 

Cucumbers. — Newly-established  beds  should  be  carefully  aired  every 
morning,  to  let  off  rank  steam  and  prevent  damping.  Stop  regularly  before 
the  fruit ; never  allow  any  runner  to  go  away  neglected,  or  the  distribution  of 
the  sap  will  be  unequal,  and  the  fruiting  unsatisfactory.  Plants  that  are 
worn  out  should  be  destroyed  ; it  is  a folly  at  this  time  of  the  year  to  attempt 
to  renew  their  vigour  by  cutting  back. 

French  Beans  must  be  kept  near  the  glass,  have  as  much  air  as  possible, 
and  while  bearing  have  regular  supplies  of  liquid  manure. 

Melons  that  have  suffered  a check  will  now  be  showing  fruit,  which  must 
be  removed,  unless  the  plants  are  evidently  sufficiently  vigorous  to  bring  it  to 
maturity.  If  a few  fruits  of  any  small  variety  are  wanted  early,  the  plants 
may  be  thrown  into  a fruiting  state  by  letting  thep  get  a little  pot-bound  in 
six-inch  pots  on  a warm  tank  or  flue.  Melons  newly  planted  to  have  a generous 
heat,  and  as  much  moisture  as  cucumbers ; but  those  established  and  in 
vigorous  growth  to  be  kept  drier  than  young  plants,  and  to  have  all  the  sun- 
shine. Night  temperature,  65  deg. ; day,  70  deg.  to  75  deg.  Sow  now  for  a 
good  crop  to  fruit  late  in  the  summer. 

Shading  must  be  ready  in  case  of  sudden  outbursts  of  hot  sunshine,  but  it 
is  not  to  be  used  more  than  can  be  avoided  at  present. 

Vegetables  in  Season  comprise  broccoli,  the  side-shoots  of  cottager’s 
kale,  chou  de  Milan,  Albert  sprouts ; coleworts,  leeks,  spinach,  turnips ; 


beet,  carrots,  onions,  parsnips,  salsify,  seorzinera,  endive  and  lettuce  ; 
asparagus,  carrots,  cucumbers,  mushrooms,  mint,  potatoes,  radishes,  rhubarb, 
and  soakale. 


Calls  atjtosertes. 

ORCHIDS  AT  THE  CLAPTON  NURSERIES. 

The  enormous  collection  of  orchids  for  which  tho  Clapton  Nursorics  of  Messrs. 
Hugh  Low  and  Co.  have  been  so  long  famous  is  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
rich  in  attractions  ; and  at  the  present  time  there  is  such  a wealth  of  flowers  us  to 
be  fully  sufficient  to  afford  abundant  gratification  to  visitors,  whether  specially 
interested  in  orchids  or  not.  Tho  Cattleyas,  cypripediums,  dendrobiums, 
odontoglossums,  and  phaleenopsis  contribute  the  principal  portion  of  tho 
flowers ; but  there  are  many  other  subjects  in  bloom  that  assist  in  no  small 
degree  tho  pleasure  derived  from  a walk  through  the  immense  Dumber  of  houses 
devoted  to  orchids. 

Angr/ECUMS  in  bloom  are  not  very  numerous  as  compared  with  many  other 
classes;  but  the  elegant  little  A.  citratum  is  in  perfection,  and  must  be 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  the  small  growing  orchids  at  present 
in  cultivation.  The  leafage  is  very  similar  to  that  of  a phahenopsis,  and  the 
small  cream-coloured  flowers  are  produced  in  slender  arching  racemes. 

Cattleyas,  which  have  several  large  structures  specially  set  apart  for  them, 
are  blooming  freely  ; and  from  the  appearance  of  the  thousands  of  plants  of  C. 
Mendeli  andC.  Mossise  it  is  evident  there  will  be  no  dearth  of  the  gorgeously 
coloured  flowers  throughout  the  spring  and  summer.  C.  amethystoglossa 
contributes  not  a little  to  the  attractions  of  the  Cattleya  house  ; for  in  one 
structure  alone  there  are  several  hundred  spikes  of  flowers  in  various  stages  of 
development.  It  is  very  interesting  to  note  the  remarkable  diversity  in  the 
flowers.  All  the  varieties  are  remarkably  good,  but  we  made  Dote  of  one  which 
may  be  described  as  one  of  the  very  finest  that  has  yet  flowered  in  this 
country.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  spotted  in  the  manner  peculiar  to  the 
species,  and  have  in  addition  large  brilliant  purple  blotches  at  the  points.  To 
afford  some  idea  of  the  extreme  splendour  of  the  species  when  under  con- 
ditions favourable  to  its  full  development,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  some  of 
the  plants  received  have  been  furnished  with  spikes  that  have  produced  forty- 
nine  flowers.  C.  Triance  is  now  nearly  over  ; but  it  is  being  rapidly  followed 
by  C.  Mendeli,  of  which  several  superb  varieties  are  already  in  bloom.  C. 
marginata,  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  Cattleyas,  is  by  no  means  the  least,  as 
exemplified  by  the  several  specimens  now  in  perfection. 

Cypripediums  present  a most  interesting  appearance ; for  all  the  species 
usually  flowering  at  this  season  are  well  represented — some  by  several 
hundred  examples.  Especially  noteworthy  were  C.  Dominianum,  C.  Lowi, 
C.  Boxalli,  C.Haynaldianum,  C.  Harrisianum,  C.  lievigatum  (which  is  flowering 
with  remarkable  freedom),  and  C.  selligerum.  The  free-growing  and  beautiful 
C.  Lawrencianum  is  just  coming  into  bloom  ; and,  from  the  manner  with  which 
the  plants  are  now  bristling  with  buds  it  is  computed  that  there  will  be 
between  two  and  three  thousand  flowers  iD  one  house  alone  when  the  plants  are 
in  full  bloom. 

Cielogyne  cristata  is  too  well  known  and  highly  appreciated  for  its 
beauty  to  be  in  need  of  praise  ; but  it  must  be  mentioned  that  the  plants 
forming  a huge  importation  a year  or  so  ago  are  now  in  full  bloom,  and  present 
a wondrously  attractive  appearance.  Amongst  them  are  several  examples  of 
the  rare  and  highly  esteemed  variety  with  a lemon-coloured  blotch  on  the 
labellum. 

Dendrobiums  are  particularly  attractive  just  now,  and  chief  amongst 
them  is  the  richly  painted  D.  Wardianum.  D.  Boxalli  and  D.  crassinode  are 
of  a quite  distinct  character,  and  hardly  less  exquisite  in  colouring.  They 
are,  indeed,  so  beautiful  that  they  may  well  be  regarded  as  indispensable  to  the 
East  India  houses.  The  best  form  of  D.  crassinode  is  that  known  as 
Barberianum,  which  differs  from  those  of  the  type  in  having  much  stouter 
pseudo-bulbs,  and  in  the  points  of  the  sepals  and  petals  being  of  a much 
richer  shade  of  magenta.  Much  quieter  in  colouring  than  either  of  the  |fore- 
going  is  the  D.  luteolum,  which  well  merits  more  attention  than  it  has  yet 
received  from  the  general  body  of  cultivators.  The  flowers,  which  are  pro- 
duced in  dense  clusters,  are  of  medium  size,  and  a very  pleasing  shade  of 
primrose.  It  would  appear  to  be  very  free  in  blooming  ; for  the  greater 
portion  of  the  stock  was  very  liberally  furnished  with  flowers.  At  the  Clapton 
Nurseries  the  plants  are  grown  in  baskets  suspended  within  a short  distance  of 
the  glass,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  conditions  are  highly  favourable  to  them. 

Odontoglossums  in  bloom  abound,  chief  amongst  them  being  0.  Alex- 
andra, of  which  the  stock  consists  of  about  100,000  plants  of  various  sizes. 
Amongst  the  other  species  in  flower  are  O.  blandum,  a comparatively  rare 
and  exceedingly  beautiful  species,  O.  gloriosum,  O.  tripudians,  0.  Roezli, 
O.  Roezli  album,  O.  pulchellum  majus,  and  0.  luteo  purpureum.  There  are 
also  several  very  distinct  and  beautiful  hybrids  in  bloom. 

Phal.enopsis  are  flowering  in  the  most  profuse  manner,  and  in  the  prin- 
cipal structure  devoted  to  them  the  display  produced  is  surprisingly  beautiful. 
There  are  hundreds  of  spikes  of  P.  amabilis,  and  P.  Schilleriana  ; and  the 
comparatively  new  and  exceedingly  beautiful  P.  Sanderiana  is  well  represented 
by  flowering  specimens,  as  also  is  P.  rosea.  The  gem  of  the  house  is,  however, 
a very  dark  form  of  P.  leucorrhoda,  the  colour  extending  to  the  margin  of  the 
petals  and  sepals. 


The  British  Flora. — In  connection  with  the  report  published  last 
week  it  will  interest  many  to  reproduce  the  resolution  proposed  and 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Horticultural  Club.  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd, 
remarking  that  great  changes  had  been  wrought  from  much  smaller 
commencements,  and  hoping  that  this  would  result  in  great  good  to 
the  British  Flora,  it  was  resolved — “ That  the  club,  deploring  the 
extinction  in  many  places  of  British  plants  and  ferns,  which  tend  so 
much  to  the  beauty  and  enjoyment  of  the  country,  hereby  undertakes 
to  use  its  best  endeavours  to  prevent  this  destruction,  and  especially 
invites  all  tourists  to  discontinue  the  practice  of  bringing  away  speci- 
mens from  the  places  they  visit,  which,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred,  soon  perish,  and  which  can  most  probably  be  procured  from  a' 
nurseryman  close  to  their  own  doors ; and  urges  also  on  all  professional 
collectors  great  care  in  obtaining  plants  ; and  moreover  desires  to 
impi-ess  upon  managers  of  provincial  shows  the  need  of  limiting  the 
collections  for  prizes  for  wild  flowers,  which  they  fear  tends  towards  the 
wanton  destruction  of  many  plants.” 
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HOW  TO  GROW  ROSES. 

How  to  Grow  Roses. — By  Samuel  Ryder,  Jun. — This  little  tract  is  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Ryder  and  Sod,  florists,  of  Sale,  near  Manchester,  for  the 
especial  use,  as  we  suppose,  of  their  customers.  It  is,  however,  so  well  done 
that  we  are  bound  to  bring  it  under  the  notice  of  our  readers  as  a capital 
thing  for  consultation  when  the  growing  of  roses  is  a matter  of  question  or 
speculation.  In  about  sixty  neat  pages  there  is  as  much  information  of  a 
practical  kind  as  the  generality  of  amateur  cultivators  require  ; indeed,  if  they 
can  carry  out  all  the  work  proposed  for  them,  they  will,  by  the  aid  of  this 
unpretentious  book,  become  rosarians  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  The 
book  has  the  merit  of  directness  and  simplicity  ; there  are  no  digressions  or 
disquisitions,  not  many  ifs  and  buts,  and  where  opinions  take  precedence  of 
facts,  the  author  is  as  “ sound  as  a roach  ” and  “ as  sure  as  a gun.”  The 
following  scraps  will  justify  our  eulogy  and  interest  our  readers  : — 

In  forming  a rosarium  the  general  rules  as  to  position  given  above  will  be 
of  service.  The  form  of  the  garden  and  the  arrangements  of  the  plants  will 
be  influenced  by  the  locality,  climate,  surroundings,  &c.,but  the  general  hints 
given  hereafter  will  be  found  to  be  of  service.  The  garden  will  need  protec- 
tion from  winds,  and  if  this  is  not  already  afforded,  it  should  be  given  at  the 
outset.  The  best  protection  is  afforded  by  shrubs  or  hedges,  tall  and  stout  on 
the  western  and  northern  sides,  and  not  so  tall  on  the  eastern  and  southern. 
The  large-leaved  privet  makes  an  excellent  hedge  quickly,  but  the  best  hedge 
for  protection  is  the  beech,  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  so  quick  in  growth  as 
piivet.  Banks  of  evergreens  surmounted  with  hedges  form  the  best  boundary 
to  the  rose  garden.  If  the  garden  has  a corner  already  protected  as  roughly 
described  above,  it  is  wise  to  select  such  a spot,  as  hedges,  &c.,  always  take 
some  time  to  become  established.  The  design  of  the  rose  garden  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  beds  will  have  to  be  modified  to  harmonize  with  the 
surroundings,  and  hard  and  fast  lines  cannot  be  drawn.  I may,  however,  say 
that  the  space  between  the  beds  should  be  divided  between  lawns  and  walks — 
lawns  where  they  are  likely  to  be  least  worn,  and  walks  in  the  main  passages 
through.  Little  beds  in  curious  shapes  are  objectionable,  and  a geometrical 
design  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  ^Generally  the  beds  should  be  rather  large 
than  small,  and  as  far  as  possible  they  should  be  arranged  so  that  the  gardener 
can  get  readily  to  each  individual  plant.  This  general  rule  should  not  hinder 
the  design  of  the  garden  being  artistic  and  free  from,  formality.  Nothing  else 
should  be  allowed  in  the  garden,  not  even  in  winter  ; let  it  literally  be  a 
garden  of  roses.  The  banks  round,  planted  with  laurels,  rhododendrons,  and 
any  other  rich  deep  green  evergreens,  will  form  a fitting  and  appropriate 
frame  for  such  a picture. 

The  various  forms  include  Dwarfs  (bushes)  which  will  form  the  bulk  of  the 
plants,  and  consist  mainly  of  hybrid  perpetuals,  but  will,  of  course,  embrace 
representatives  of  Bourbon,  Tea,  Noisette,  China,  Moss,  Provence,  Gallica, 
Damask,  Rugosa,  Austrian,  and  a few  other  roses.  It  is  an  excellent  plan 
to  have  beds  devoted  to  the  different  sections  ; there  would  thus  be  several 
beds  of  hybrid  perpetuals,  and  beds  of  the  others  in  proportion  to  their  value. 
Large  beds  of  various  kinds  are  absolutely  indispensable,  and  odd  nooks  and 
corners  should  become  the  home  of  some  old-fashioned  favourite  kinds.  A 
charming  bed  is  formed  by  pegging  down  the  old  Moss,  and  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison  is  charming  in  that  form.  The  old  blush  China  makes  a pretty 
little  bed,  and  many  of  the  free-flowering  hybrid  perpetuals  are  very  tine  also 
as  bedders. 

Pillar  roses  are  of  great  service  for  effect  in  the  rosarium.  The  best  pillars 
are  iron  ones,  8 to  10  feet  high  and  well  secured  in  the  ground,  but  very  good 
pillars  may  be  formed  of  larch  or  any  similar  tree,  the  branches  cut  off  to 
within  4 inches  of  the  main  stem,  and  the  portion  to  be  buried  well  tarred  or 
burnt  to  prevent  decay.  The  best  varieties  for  pillars  are  such  hybrid 
perpetuals  as  are  of  strong  growth  and  free-flowering  habit.  In  all  catalogues 
the  varieties  best  adapted  for  pillars  are  always  distinguished  from  the  rest. 
In  addition  to  this  class  the  Bourbons  and  Noisettes  furnish  several  excellent 
kinds  for  pillars,  and  several  Teas,  prominently  Gloire  de  DijoD,  are  also 
strongly  recommended.  I cannot  help  but  say  a word  or  two  for  these  grand 
old  roses,  Charles  Lawson,  Madame  Plantier,  and  Coup  d’  Hebe,  these  three 
may  almost  be  said  to  be  the  grandest  pillar  roses  in  existence.  But  probably 
for  the  purposes  of  the  rose  garden  the  most  graceful  pillar  will  be  formed  by 
the  abundant  flowering  varieties  of  Ayrshire,  Evergreen,  and  Boursault,  all  of 
which  grow  very  rapidly  and  soon  form  a perfect  pillar.  These  are  best  for 
covering  arcades  and  bowers,  as  well  as  for  rambling  over  banks,  &c.,  and 
quickly  covering  old  walls. 

Standard  roses  I do  not  recommend  at  all,  as  I regard  them  as  unnatural 
and  unsightly.  I rejoice  to  see  the  general  public  are  fast  coming  to  this 
conclusion,  too.  For  some  places,  however,  in  the  garden,  and  to  produce 
certain  effects,  standards  or  half-standards  may  be  necessary  ; in  such  casos 
those  with  young  canes  are  best,  they  are  more  vigorous  and  morelikely  to  suc- 
seed.  A rose  garden  to  be  perfect  should  contain  examples  of  every  class  of 
roses,  each  grown  in  the  position  best  suited  to  its  peculiar  requirements. 
The  following  may  be  regarded  as  among  the  indispensables  for  positions  as 
suggested  with  eaoh  variety  : Scotch  roses  for  banks  and  small  beds,  Rosa 
Rugosa  for  odd  corners  or  the  summit  of  a bank,  &c.,  the  Sweet  Brier  for 
hedeges  or  banks,  miniature  and  fairy  roses  for  the  front  of  beds. 

The  rosarium  should  be  thoroughly  prepared  and  formed  before  a singlo 
tree  is  planted  ; the  ground  being  made  perfectly  ready,  and  all  walks,  &c.,  be 
mado  and  completed.  This  preparation  is  best  made  in  October  or  eariy  in 
November,  but  if  this  is  not  possible  the  work  may  be  done  during  the  winter 
and  planted  in  February  or  March. 


Library  of  English  Literature.  By  Henry  Mobley.  (Cassell).— Bart  38 
of  this  important  work  is  occupied  with  the  works  of  writers  of  prose  of  thn 
past  half-cent  iry,  or  from  about  1700,  including  William  Cobbett,  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge,  Robert  Southey,  Thomas  De  Quincey,  Charles  Lamb,  Lord 
Lytton,  and  ThomaB  Carlyle.  It  may  be  called  a golden  number,  but  as  tho 
work  will  comprise  forty-eight  numbers  in  all,  it  will  when  completed  bo  00m- 
parablo  to  a mountain  of  gold  thrico  refined  and  purified.  From  Messrs. 
Cassell  wo  have  also  received  part  ‘23  of  Popular  Gardening  ; part  85  of  Familiar 
Garden  Flowers  ; part  36  of  I tore  Gallery. 

Warehousemen  and  Drapers'  Trade  Journal  (148,  Aldersgate  Street). — This 
representative  paper  has  special  interest  now  in  connection  with  the  oponingof 
the  London  season.  Traders  in  tho  provinces  must  greatly  need  to  bo  kept  en 
ropporl,  with  tho  London  and  I’aris  houses  that  trado  in  goods  tho  domand  for 
which  depends  very  much  on  fashions  and  seasons. 


®$itottotts  attii  jWttttngs. 

— ♦ — 

COLONIAL  AND  INDIAN  EXHIBITION. 

The  preparations  for  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition,  to  be  held  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  South  Kensington  during  the 
summer,  have  had  a remarkable  degree  of  activity  brought  to  bear  upon  them 
for  several  months  past,  and  substantial  progress  has  been  made.  Already  the 
several  departments  are  beginning  to  assume  definite  form  ; and  although  but 
little,  if  anything,  has  been  done  to  place  the  exhibits  in  position,  a very  good 
idea  can  be  formed  of  the  magnitude  of  the  exhibition  and  also  of  the  general 
arrangements.  The  colonies  are  all  now  represented  by  executive  Com- 
missioners who  are  busily  engaged  in  superintending  the  arrangements  in  their 
respective  departments.  The  goods  from  the  colonies  are,  in  fact,  now  pouring 
iD,  and  at  the  end  of  last  week  no  less  than  11,000  packages  had  been  received. 
The  cordiality  with  which  the  scheme  has  been  received  both  by  the  colonies 
and  India  is  highly  satisfactory  ; for  home  manufactures  and  products  will  be 
wholly  excluded. 

On  entering  the  exhibition  by  the  principal  entrance,  visitors  will  pass 
through  the  Colonial  and  Indian  halls  to  the  section  set  apart  for  the  contribu- 
tions of  India.  To  the  Indian  section  will  be  devoted  the  main  gallery  and 
several  adjacent  courts.  In  the  principal  gallery  will  be  exhibited  a series  of 
magnificent  screens  representing  the  various  styles  of  Hindoo  architecture  and 
carvings,  which  will  probably  prove  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive 
features  of  the  section.  Very  interesting  and  attractive  also  will  be  the 
representation  of  an  Indian  jungle,  in  which  will  be  grouped  stuffed  specimens 
of  the  Indian  fauna.  The  roof  i'of  the  gallery  will  be  decorated  by  several 
thousand  banners,  of  which  there  will  be  eighteen  kinds.  An  Indian  palace  is 
also  being  constructed,  and  this  will  be  entered  by  the  magnificent  gate  pre- 
sented to  the  South  Kensington  Museum  by  the  Maharajah  Scindia  of  Gwalior. 
Arrangements  are  also  being  made  for  about  thirty  Indian  workmen  to  pursue 
their  calling  in  the  courtyard  of  the’palace. 

The  courts  in  which  the  productions  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
Queensland,  New  Zealand,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Natal  will  be  dis- 
played  will  have  spacious  conservatories  attached  to  them,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  flowering  and  ornamental-leaved  plants,  illustrative  of  the  floras  of 
the  several  colonies.  The  colours  of  the  walls  and  roofs  of  the  courts  of  the 
colonies  above  mentioned  are  very  bright,  and  when  the  courts  are  filled  they 
will  undoubtedly  (present  a very  attractive  appearance.  The  New  South 
Wales  courts  are  painted  blue-grey  and  carmine,  with  a frieze  of  buds  and 
flowers;  those  of  Queensland)have  the  walls  painted  French-grey  and  salmon; 
and  in  the  embellishment  of  the  courts  of  Western  Australia,  the  typical  black 
swan  is  freely  used  on  a primrose-coloured  ground.  The  colouring  of  the 
Canadian  courts,  which  occupy  an  area  of j 60,000  square  feet,  is  rather  dull, 
and  presents  a very  striking  contrast  to  the  bright  and  showy  colours  employed 
by  the  other  colonies. 

It  is  proposed  to  provide  a more  liberal  supply  of  seats  in  the  several 
courts  than  at  the  previous  exhibitions,  and  these  will  in  all  cases  be  made  of 
colonial  wood.  There  will,  for  example,  be  seats  of  pine  from  Queensland  ; 
of  red  gum,  ironback,  and  blackwood,  from  South  Australia  ; and  blue  gum, 
from  Victoria.  The  various  courts  and)  gardens  will,  as  in  previous  years,  be 
lighted  with  electricity  ; and  Messrs.  Spiers  and  Pond  will  again  provide  the 
greater  part  of  the  refreshments.  The  tea  and  coffee  houses  will  be  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  Royal  Commission. 


GRAND  NATIONAL  DAHLIA  SOCIETY. 

A meeting  of  the  supporters  of  this  society  was  held  on  the  9th  inst.  at  the 
Botanic  Gardens,  Chelsea,  for  the  purpose  of  reappointing  the  committee  of 
management,  selecting  judges,  and  transacting  such  other  business  as  might 
be  necessary.  Mr.  Harry  Turner  was  in  the  chair  ; and  the  hon.  secretary 
and  treasurer,  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  reported  that  the  directors  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  Company  had  signified  their  willingness  to  contribute 
£50  to  the  prize  fund  for  the  show  in  1866  ; that  the  committee 
had  accepted  the  responsibility  of  preparing  a prize  schedule  ; and  that 
the  committee  did  not  see  their  way  to  make  any  great  alterations 
from  the  arrangement  adopted,  under  the  late  Mr.  C.  Turner’s  advice,  in 
previous  years,  but  some  few  had  been  made  in  the  interest  of  amateur 
growers — a class  which  the  committee  would  gladly  see  enter  more  fully  into 
the  competitions.  The  committee — consisting  of  Mr.  Harry  Turner,  Slough; 
Mr.  W.  H.  Williams,  Salisbury  ; Mr.  H Glasscock,  Bishops  Stortford  ; Mr. 
J.  Douglas,  Ilford,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Moore — were  reappointed,  the  latter 
being  re-elected  hon.  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  judges  who  officiated  last 
year  were  re-appointed,  and  the  hon.  secretary  was  empowered  to  obtain  such 
assistance  on  the  show  day  as  he  might  require.  Subscriptions  are  urgently 
needed  to  enable  the  committee  to  carry  out  the  show  in  a successful 
manner.. 


WESTERHAM  GARDENERS’  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  dinner  of  tho  Gardeners’  aud  Amateurs’  Mutual  Improvement 
Society  was  held  at  the  King’s  Arms  Hotel,  Westorham,  when  some  forty  of 
the  members  and  several  of  tho  tradesmen  of  the  town  sat  down  to  a substan- 
tial meal  provided  by  Host  GraysoD.  Mr.  J.  H.  .Jewell  (tho  treasurer  of  tho 
society)  took  the  chair,  Mr.  II.  W.  Leggetter  occupying  the  vioe-ohair.  The 
usual  loyal  toasts  were  proposed  from  the  ohair,  and  duly  honoured.  Tho 
toast  of  “Success  to  tho  Westerham  Gardeners’ and  Amatours’ Mutual  Im- 
provement Society  ” was  responded  to  by  Mr.  Withers,  tho  president  of  the 
society,  who  spoke  of  the  groat  advancement  that  horticulture  had  made  in 
the  neighbourhood  since  the  establishment  of  tho  sooiety.  He  was  glad  to 
say  the  sooiety  was  in  a flourishing  condition,  and  he  hoped  it  would  oontiuuo 
to  spread  its  influence  for  many  years  to  come.  Tho  toast  of  “ Tho  Treasurer, 
Secretary,  and  Librarian”  was  given  by  Mr.  Charles  Jarvis  Nioholls,  ami 
responded  to  by  thoso  officers.  At  this  stage  of  tho  proooodings,  Mr.  Alfred 
Watkins  asked  permission  of  tho  Chairman  to  make  a presentation, 
and  though  it  was  not  immediately  in  oonnoxion  with  their  society,  it 
was  in  oonnoxion  with  an  offshoot  of  tho  sumo,  i.c.,  tho  Westorham 
Horticultural  Sooioty,  with  whioh  most  of  tho  members  of  this  society 
wore  assooiatod.  Tho  presont  consisted  of  a boautiful  gold  watoh,  valuo 
ilftoon  guineas,  and  was  prosontod  to  Mr.  Charles  Hooker,  tho  lion,  secretary 
of  that  Booioty.  Mr.  Hoolcor  briefly  roturnod  thanks.  Tho  watoh  was  pur- 
chased of  Mr.  Wnghorn,  tho  watchmaker  of  tho  town,  and  was  much  admired 
by  tho  company  prosont.  Mr.  Fox,  in  a vory  humorous  spoech,  thou  proposod 
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“The  Health  of  tho  Chairman, ” who,  he  said,  was  a most  onergetio  workor  in 
tho  interest  of  tho  society,  and  ho  understood  ho  attended  all  tho  mootings. 
Tho  toast  was  reooivod  with  muoh  npplauso  and  musical  honours.  Tho  Chair- 
man, iu  returning  thauks,  said  as  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  tho  socioty, 
and  took  a livoly  interest  iu  anything  oonnectod  with  tho  horticultural  world, 
lie  had  gainod  muoh  knowlodgo  from  his  association  with  the  members,  and 
he  was  proud  to  say  ho  had  hithorto  been  considered  the  champion  grower  of 
asparagus  in  tho  neighbourhood.  Tho  society  had  now  boon  in  existonco  some 
tiftoon  years,  and  during  that  period  ho  did  not  think  ho  had  missed  fifteen 
times.  He  hoped  tho  society  would  continuo  its  usefulness,  and  that  he  might 
bo  sparod  to  attond  as  many  more  meetings.  Tho  toast  of  “ The  Committee  ” 
was  responded  to  by  Mr.  Leggetter,  who  said  he  had  learnt  much  from  tho 
papers  read  at  the  bi-monthly  meetings,  and  ho  had  put  his  teaching  to 
practical  account,  for  he  had  been  an  exhibitor  of  fruit,  flowers,  and  vegetables 
at  the  society’s  meetings  and  the  local  flower  shows,  and  had  carried  off  in 
certificates  aud  prizes  nearly  two  hundred. 


MANCHESTER  ROYAL  BOTANICAL  SOCIETY,  March  1G  and  17. 

The  first  of  the  two  exhibitions  of  spring  flowers  arranged  by  the  Man- 
chester Royal  Botanical  Society  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  last,  and  was  not  less  successful  than  previous  spring  exhibitions 
that  have  been  held  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bruce  Findlay.  There  was  a 
very  bright  display  of  hyacinths,  cyclamens,  primulas,  and  other  subjects 
peculiar  to  the  season ; and  orchids,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the 
weather,  were  exceptionally  well  represented,  and  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  interest  of  the  gathering. 

Chief  amongst  the  exhibitors  of  orchids  were  the  Liverpool  Horticultural 
Company,  who  staged  also  a goodly  number  of  miscellaneous  plants  in  flower, 
the  azaleas  being  especially  meritorious.  In  the  collection  from  the  nurseries 
of  the  company  were  remarkably  good  specimens  of  Cattleya  Percivaliana,  C. 
citrina,  C.  amethystoglosja,’  the  sepals  and  petals  of  which  are  attractively 
blotched  with  rose,  and  Odontoglossum  Bictoniensis,  one  of  the  most  handsome 
of  the  several  species  now  in  perfection.  Mr.  John  Hooley,  of  Edgeley,  con- 
tributed a very  pleasing  group  of  orchids,  in  which  were  excellent  examples  of 
Cattleya  Trianse,  Cypripedium  Boxalli,  and  the  exquisitely  beautiful  and 
deservedly  popular  Odontoglossum  Alexandras,  and  several  other  well-known 
species.  Mr.  Hooley  also  staged,  in  conjunction  with  the  orchids,  a consider- 
able number  of  greenhouse  plants.  From  the  society’s  gardens  at  Old 
Traflord  came  a finely  flowered  specimen  of  the  lovely  Dendrobium 
Wardianum. 

The  hyacinths  formed  a most  attractive  feature,  as  the  principal  trade 
growers  in  the  vicinity  of  Manchester,  as  well  as  exhibitors  from  a distance, 
staged  collections.  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Sons,  Highgate,  presented  a 
remarkably  fine  group,  in  which  were  admirably  developed  examples  of  King 
of  the  Blues,  Czar  Peter,  La  Grandesse,  Macaulay,  Von  Schiller,  Vuurbaak, 
Ida,  and  other  of  the  finest  varieties  at  present  in  cultivation.  The  firm  con- 
tributed, in  addition  to  the  hyacinths,  a group  of  well-flowered  cyclamens, 
and  some  good  examples  of  the  chaste  Staphylea  colchica,  which  is  proving  of 
great  value  for  early  forcing.  Messrs.  Dickson,  Brawn,  and  Tait,  Corporation 
Street,  Manchester,  staged  an  extensive  group  of  hyacinths,  which  was 
remarkable  alike  for  the  skill  evinced  in  the  development  of  the  specimens,  and 
the  excellence  of  the  varieties.  Messrs.  W.  Caldwell  and  Son,  staged  an 
attractive  collection  of  flowering  and  fine  foliage  plants,  amongst  the  former 
being  the  beautiful  variety  of  Azalea  amcena,  raised  by  the  firm,  and  known  as 
Caldwelli.  Mr.  Marson,  of  Warrington,  contributed  a group  of  exceptionally 
well-grown  primulas,  the  varieties  comprising  The  Q reen,  which  well  deserves 
to  be  highly  appreciated  for  the  large  size  and  splendid  shape  of  its  delicately 
coloured  flowers. 

The  following  awards  were  made  : — Cultural  certificates  to  Messrs.  W. 
Cutbush  and  Son  and  Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown,  and  Tait  for  hyacinths  ; 
cultural  certificate  to  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son  for  cyclamens ; com- 
mendations to  the  Liverpool  Horticultural  Company  for  orchids ; to  Mr.  J. 
Hooley  and  Messrs.  Caldwell  and  Son  for  miscellaneous  plants;  and  to  Mr. 
Marson  for  primulas.  The  exhibitor  last  mentioned  was  also  granted  a first- 
class  certificate  for  Primula  sinensis.  The  Queen,  a beautiful  variety,  with  pale 
rose-lilac  flowers. 


BRISTOL  SPRING  FLOWER  SHOW,  March  17  and  18. 

The  cultivation  of  spring  flowering  plants  has  long  received  special  atten- 
tion in  the  numerous  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  Bristol,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  success  achieved  by  the  numerous  trade  and  private  growers,  the  spring 
exhibitions  of  the  Bristol  Chrysanthemum  and  Spring  Flower  Show  Society 
are  invariably  good.  The  gathering  for  the  current  season,  which  wa3  held 
on  the  above  dates,  was  no  exception  to  the  general  rule,  the  display  being  of 
large  extent  and  remarkable  for  the  high  quality  of  the  principal  part  of  the 
productions.  In  previous  years  the  spring  shows  have  been  held  in  the 
ictoria  Rooms,  Clifton  ; but  this  year  it  wai  determined  to  hold  the  exhi- 
bition in  a more  central  position,  and  accordingly  the  Colston  Hall  was 
secured  for  the  purpose.  The  schedule  of  priz  is  offered  for  competition  was 
very  liberal,  and,  as  the  result,  the  competition  was  as  keen  as  could  well 
have  been  desired.  The  competitive  collections  were  supplemented  by  several 
miscellaneous  collections,  which  materially  enhanced  the  attractiveness  and 
interest  of  the  gathering. 

Hyacinths  and  Tulips  constituted  one  of  the  mo3t  attractive  features  of 
the  exhibition.  The  “competition  was  very  keen  in  the  class  for  eighteen 
hyac  nths  and  twelve  pots  of  tulips,  and  the  majority  of  the  specimens  evinced 
cultural  skill  of  a high  order.  In  the  result  the  awards  in  the  class  were 
made  to  Mr.  M.  Dunlop,  Mr.  W.  Bitler,  and  Mr.  C.  Mile3,  iu  the  order  of 
their  names.  For  twelve  hyacinths  in  pairs  of  six  distinct  varieties,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Gedge  was  first  with  excellent  examples.  Ia  the  class  for  twelve  hyacinths, 
to  comprise  four  distinct  colours,  three  plants  in  each  colour,  the  premier 
award  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  Mark  Hookings;  ’and  Mr.  C.  Miles  aud  Mr. 
G.  Taggett  obtained  second  and  third  places.  The  most  successful  of  the 
several  exhibitors  in  the  remaining  classes  for  hyacinths  ware  Mr.  M.  Dunlop, 
Mr.  Gilbert  Howes,  Mr.  W.  Butler,  Mr.  F.  W.  Gedge,  Mr.  M.  Hookings,  and 
Mr.  T.  Gibson.  B 

The  tulips  made  a very  ^bright  display  of  colour.  In  competition  for  the 
prizes  offered  for  four  pots  of  Vermilion  Brilliant,  Mr.  C.  Taggett,  Mr.  F.  W 
Gedge,  and  Mr.  T.  E.  Hill,  were  awarded  the  prizes  in  the  order  of  their  names. 
The  examples  were  good  throughout,  the  flowers  being  well  developed,  and 
the  foliage  neat,  and  of  good  colour.  For  four  pots  of  single  tulips,  Mr,  W. 


Butler  was  first,  Mr.  Dunlop  seoond,  and  Mr.  C.  Taggett  third  ; Proserpine, 
Keizorskroon,  and  Potterbakkor,  being  finely  represented  in  tho  several 
collections.  Double  tulips  woro  admirably  shown  by  Mr.  VV.  Butler,  Mr.  C. 
Taggett,  and  Mr.  E.  T.  Hill,  who  were  awarded  the  prizes  ia  the  claeB  pro- 
vided for  these  (lowers. 

Miscellaneous  Bulbs  comprised  amaryllis,  polyanthus  narcissi,  and 
crocuses,  all  of  which  were  presented  in  a condition  that  did  credit  to  the 
cultural  skill  of  the  respectiveexhibitors.  Mr.  G.  Taggett  and  Mr.  J.  Derham 
were  first  and  socon  1 respectively  for  amsrylls;  Mr.  Dunlop,  Mr.  VV.  A. 
Jones,  and  Mr.  W.  K.  Wait,  wero  the  successful  exhibitors  in  the  class  of  poly- 
anthus narcissi  and  in  the  class  for  six  pots  of  crocuies,  Mr.  G.  Howe*  was 
successful  in  occupying  the  first  place,  and  M •.  W.  Buffer  aad  Mr.  W.  K. 
Wait  wero  second  and  third  respectively. 

Stovk  and  Greenhouse  Plants  ia  bloom  and  romarkible  for  the  beauty 
of  their  foliage  were  staged  in  large  numbirs,  and  formed  an  important  part  of 
the  exhibition.  The  banks  of  plants,  occupying  a space  of  twelve  feet  by  seven 
feet,  were  of  great  excellence  ; and  those  staged  by  Mr.  II.  C.^Miles  and  Mr. 
J.  Derham,  who  were  firat  and  second  respectively,  were  very  closely  matched 
in  point  of  merit.  The  group  from  the  first-mentioned  was  arranged  with 
exceptional  taste,  and  attracted  much  attention  from  the  numerous  visitors  ; 
and  the  arrangement  by  Mr.  J.  Derham  was  remirkable  for  its  brightness, 
and  was  also  characterized  by  considerable  taste.  Tne  classes  for 

ornamental-leaved  plants  were  well  filled,  and  ia  that  for  six  Mr. 
J.  Derham  occupied  the  post  of  honour  with  a collection  in 

which  the  crotons  were  particularly  good.  Mr.  F.  Tagart  was  second 
with  well-grown  examples,  chief  amongst  them  beiog  (Jycas  revoluta  and 
Cihotium  spectabile.  Mr.  J.  Derham  was  successful  also  iu  occupying  the 
first  place  in  the  clais  for  four  ornamental-leaved  plant] ; and  Mr.  J.  Lysaght 
was  a good  second.  In  cempstition  for  the  prizes  for  four  plants  in  blm-m, 
Mr.  J.  Derham  was  first,  Mr.  W.  Pethick  second,  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Miles 
third.  Azaleas  were  not,  perhaps,  quite  equal  iu  number  to  those  shown  last 
year,  but  the  specimens  staged  were  admirably  fl  >wered,  and  produced  a 
bright  effjct.  The  principal  awards  in  the  several  classes  were  made  in  favour 
of  Mr.  C.  Taggett,  who  was  awarded  the  silver  Banksian  medal  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  offered  as  the  first  prizi  in  the  class  for  four;  Mr. 
H.  C.  Miles,  Mr.  W.  Pethick,  Mr.  S.  Budgett,  Mr.  T.  Gibson,  aad  Mr.  W, 
Butler. 

Ferns  had  two  classes  provided  for  them,  and  were  represented  by  good 
examples  of  well-known  kinds.  For  six  specimens  Mr.  H.  St.  V.  Ames  was  a 
capital  first,  and  Mr.  F.  Tagart  was  second  ; aud  in  the  class  for  six  suitable 
for  decorative  purposes,  Mr.  VV.  Cooper,  Mrs.  Miller,  and  Mr.  K.  Wait  were 
t he  prizitakers  in  the  order  of  their  names. 

Cinerarias,  Primulas,  and  other  soft- wooded  plants  were  highly  msri' 
torious.  Mr.  J.  Lysaght,  Mr.  H.  C.  Miles,  aud  Mr.  J.  Derham  were  the  most 
successful  of  the  several  exhibitors  of  cinerarias,  staging  neat  densely-flowered 
plants.  Double  primulas  were  considerably  above  the  average,  and  the  col- 
lections contributed  by  Mr.  J.  C Wall,  who  was  firs'-,  and  Mr.  T.  Gibson  and 
Mr.  D.  Thatcher,  who  were  equal  second,  were  exceptionally  meritorious.  For 
six  single  primulas  Mr.  H.  St.  V.  Ames,  Mr.  F.  W.  Gedge,  and  Mr.  W. 
Webley  were  the  prizotakers  in  the  order  of  their  names,  and  presented  neat 
well-bloomed  examples.  Mr  T.  Gibion  staged  excellent  mignonette  ; and 
Mr.  F.  Tagart,  Mr.  W.  Pethick,  aad  Mr.  J.  Lysaght  were  awarded  the  prizes 
offered  for  violets  in  pots. 

Cut  Flowers. — There  was  a spirited  contest  for  the  broDze  Knightian 
Medal,  offered  as  the  first  prizi  for  a vase  of  flowers,  aud  i 1 the  result  it  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  H.  Mardon  ; Mr.  E.  T.  Hill  and  Mr.  W.  Pethick  were  second 
and  third  respectively.  The  mist  successful  competitors  in  the  two  classes 
for  bouquets  were  : Mr.  C.  Winston,  who  wai  first  in  both,  Mr.  M.  Hookings, 
Mr.  T.  GibsoD,  and  Mr.  W.  Pathick.  For  twelve  bunches  of  cut  flowers  tne 
prizetakers  were  Mr.  H.  C.  Miles,  Mr.  F.  Tagart,  aad  Mr.  W.  Pethick  ; an  1 
for  twelve  cut  roses  the  awards  wera  inide  in  favour  of  Mr.  W.  Pethiik  and 
Mr.  F.  Tagart. 

Vegetables  and  Fruit. — The  first  prize  in  the  class  for  a basket  of 
vegetables  comprising  eight  varieties  was  awarded  to  M<\  W.  M.  Biker,  and 
the  second  to  Mrs.  Miller.  An  extra  prize  was  awarded  to  M ■.  H.  St.  V.  Ames. 
Ia  the  Fruit  classes  the  principal  awards  were  made  in  favour  of  Mrs.  Miller, 
Mr.  VV.  Cooper,  Mr.  W.  Pethck,  Mr.  H.  St.  V.  Ames,  M\  E.  T.  Hill,  Mr. 
W.  M.  Baker,  and  Mr.  H.  Mardon. 

Miscellaneous  Contributions  included  a very  large  aud  beautiful  col- 
lection of  flowering  and  ornamental-leaved  plants  from  Messrs.  Garaway 
and  Co.,  Durdham  Down  Nursery  ; a collection  of  cut  daffodils  from  Mr. 
Dorrien  Smith,  Tresco  Abbey,  Scilly  ; and  a good  dish  of  French  beans  from 
Mr.  J.  Aplin,  Hasfiald  Court. 


EXHIBITION  OF  BAROMETERS. 

The  Royal  Meteorological  Society  held  on  Tuesday  night  an  exhibition  of 
barometers.  A paper  was  read  by  the  president,  Mr.  Ellis,  of  Greenwich 
Observatory,  in  which  the  history  of  the  barometer  from  the  time  of  Torricelli, 
in  1613,  to  the  present  day  was  treated.  The  exhibits  consisted  of  specimens 
of  nearly  every  kind  of  instrument  which  has  been  invented,  from  the  merest 
glass  tube  Acted  with  mercury  and  inverted  iu  a cistern  of  mercury  to 
diagrams  of  the  King’s  self-registering  barometer  and  the  photographic  register- 
ing barometer,  parts  of  the  (Jordan’s)  glycerine  barometer,  aud  the  numerous 
self-recording  barographs  and  aneroids  wbich  have  been  brought  out  during  the 
past  few  yeats.  The  best  of  all  such  contrivances  is  the  photographic  intru- 
ment  employed  at  the  leading  observatories,  in  which  fricCiou  is  altogether 
avoided  and  traces  of  great  clearness  and  accuracy  are  obtained.  Then  there 
are  the  mechanical  instruments  of  M.  Redier,  of  Paris,  remarkably  accurate 
and  of  exceedingly  beautiful  make,  which  give  a continuous  trace  of  great 
delicacy.  Then,  too,  there  is  tho  admirable  self-registering  aneroid  ot  M. 
Richard,  in  which  the  effect  of  friction  is  obviated  by  a multiplicity  of  vacuum 
chambers.  The  records  of  this  instrument  when  carefully  made  are  exoeed- 
ingly  good,  and  the  instrument  is  relatively  very  cheap.  Of  standard,  marine, 
aud  other  barometers  there  was  an  abundant  supply,  aud  it  was  interesting  to 
see  how  the  contrivances  of  20J  years  ago  for  enlarging  the  scale  of  the 
barometrical  range  are  still  being  reproduced  iu  the  ordinary  wheel  barometer. 
In  addition  to  the  above  there  was  a collection  of  new  instruments  of  various 
kinds,  in  which  various  nephoscopes  and  a self-recording  thermometer  by  M. 
Richard  were  conspicuous.  The  exhibition  was  held  by  the  permission  of 
the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  at  25,  Great  George  Street,  and  was  well 
attended. 
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LITTLE  VEGETABLES. 

When  penning  my  note  on  “small  Brussels  sprouts,”  that  you  pub- 
lished January  23,  I had  no  expectation  of  more  than  momentary 
attention,  but  the  discussion  has  augmented  to  something  like  a storm, 
the  raging  of  which  has  almost  alarmed  me.  How  I do  rejoice  that 
you  did  not  publish  my  name;  for  had  you  done  so  I should  have 
become  famous  without  having  deserved  it ! Possibly  the  discussion 
has  run  its  full  length,  and  it  may  be  time  for  me  to  reply,  as  we  say 
in  our  village  debating  club.  Very  well,  as  I related  a fact  and 
abstained  from  developing  a philosophy,  the  burden  upon  me  is  not  very 
heavy.  I certainly  did  say  “the  worship  of  size  made  me  put  my 
knowledge  underfoot,”  and  that  has  stirred  a number  of  brave  spirits. 
Now,  by  way  of  reply,  I wish  to  say  that  the  worship  of  size  is  not 
always  a folly,  for  size  is  often  worthy  of  worship  ; as,  for  example,  a 
silver  crown  is  larger  than  a silver  shilling,  and  may  for  that  reason 
command  more  respect.  On  both  sides  of  the  question  some  wise  words 
have  been  said  ; and  if  I were  bound  to  draw  the  line  between  them,  I 
should  say  that  one  point,  at  least,  has  been  missed  by  all  the  comba- 
tants. And  the  point  is  this — that  in  some  classes  size  is  everything  ; 
in  some  other  classes  size  is  only  something ; and  in  some  others, 
again,  it  is  nothing  at  all.  Very  neat,  fat,  fresh,  small  button  mush- 
rooms are  far  superior  to  large  mushrooms  when  an  epicure  is  to  be 
pleased,  but  for  a majority  of  consumerslarge  mushrooms  are  preferable, 
and,  for  all  parties  to  the  bargain,  more  profitable.  When  you  turn  to 
market  cabbages  and  savoys,  size  is  of  the  first  importance  in  view  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  purchasers.  W hen  you  speak  too  loud  or  toooften  against 
size,  you  persuade  some  to  their  harm  that  paltry  productions  are  things 
to  be  proud  of.  Take  seakale,  for  example,  and  what  is  the  use  of  the 
little  wiry  stuff,  scarcely  thicker  than  a lead  pencil,  that  we  get  in 
November  and  December,  as  compared  with  the  full  sized  and  handsome 
heads  that  come  in  February  and  March  ? Between  full  size  with 
good  quality  and  full  size  running  into  coarseness  there  is  a great 
difference.  I have  seen  seakale  nearly  as  thick  as  a man’s  wrist,  and 
nearly  as  long  as  a broomstick,  and  I would  almost  as  soon  have  a 
broomstick  and  make  the  best  of  it  with  a good  boiling.  There  have 
been  many  attempts  to  keep  down  the  size  of  exhibition  potatoes  to  an 
average  of  about  three  ounces  ; but  everywhere  the  men  of  knowledge 
and  experience  have  set  their  faces  against  such  fol'y,  properly  con- 
tending that  we  want  evidences  of  profitable  production,  for  toy  potatoes, 
like  many  other  toys,  are  only  fit  for  doll’s-houses.  Let  us  use  reason 
in  judging  the  relative  merits  of  garden  products,  and  let  size  count 
where  size  is  a matter  of  real  importance.  The  finest  peas  are  generally 
the  largest.  The  best  of  the  beans,  as  for  example,  the  Green  Windsor,  is 
certainly  the  largest  (for  length  of  pod  does  not  come  into  the  argu- 
ment); and  even  that,  mighty  rhubarb,  Stott’s  Monarch,  that  is  hand- 
some enough  in  growth  for  a place  on  a great  rockery,  is  described  by 
all  who  have  eaten  it  as  one  of  the  finest  things  of  its  class.  It  is 
worth  remembering  that  in  many  instances  size  is  an  indication  of 
good  quality,  because  a quick  growth  ensures  tenderness.  What  would 
a Scotchman  say  to  a dish  of  small  leeks  as  regards  tenderness  and 
flavour  P He  would  vote  for  size,  and  not  without  good  reason.  Finally, 
it  will  be  seen  that  my  small  sprouts  were  not  produced  by  skill,  but  by 
accident ; and  although  I found  them  so  good,  I am  afraid  I shall  be 
found  growing  a lot  to  the  usual  size  this  year,  and  if  I do  happen  to 
leave  a lot  in  a starving  state  for  a supply  of  small  buttons,  I shall 
probably  not  say  anything  about  it.  W. 


A Bill  for  the  Regulation  of  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic 
has  been  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Mundella  on 
behalf  of  the  Government,  one  of  the  objects  of  which  is  to  remove 
certain  anomalies  in  the  terms  on  which  goods  are  carried,  and  more 
especially  to  make  an  end  of  undue  and  unfair  preferences.  It  con- 
stitutes the  Board  of  Trade  a kind  of  Court  of  Appeal  in  the  first 
instance,  and  it  strengthens  the  Court  of  the  Railway  Commissioners 
by  directing  that  it  shall  be  presided  over  by  one  of  the  Judges.  Where 
a dispute  arises  involving  the  legality  of  any  toll,  rate,  or  fare,  tho 
Commissioners  have  jurisdiction  to  determine  it.  On  any  complaint 
being  made  under  the  Railway  Act  of  1873  or  this  Bill,  the  Commis- 
sioners can,  in  addition  to  other  relief,  award  damages  to  the  person 
aggrieved;  and  they  can  compel  two  or  more  railway  companies  to 
make  mutual  arrangements  for  carrying  an  order  into  effect.  More- 
over, the  higher  Courts  can  transfer  questions  which  aiise  in  railway 
cases  to  the  Commissioners  for  their  determination.  All  ques- 
tions concerning  “undue  preference1’  are  to  be  decided  by  the 
Commissioners.  Whenever  a company  charges  one  trader,  or  a 
class  of  traders,  lower  mileage  rates  for  the  same  or  similar  goods, 
or  lower  rates  for  the  same  or  similar  services,  than  they  charge  to 
others,  the  burden  of  proving  that  this  is  not  undue  preference  is  to 
lie  on  the  railway  company.  In  deciding  this,  the  Commissioners  are 
expressly  directed  that  they  may,  in  addition  to  other  circumstances 
now  held  to  justify  inequality,  take  into  consideration  whether  the 
charge  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  traffic.  Another 
change  is  tho  extension  of  the  law  concerning  undue  preference  and 
traffic  facilities  to  steamers  owned  by  railway  companies. 


No  Juice  in  a Flint. — Tlii*  trite  Baying  ban  a parallel  ; there  ie  no  getting  vice  o'it  of 
cheap  ten.  The  Chinese  are  yearly  increasing  tho  Hupply  to  KngliHh  ton-driukors  of  ratified 
and  worthier  leavcH,  utterly  destitute  of  Iheine , which  in  tho  one  autivo  principle  uiont  to  bo 
donired  in  tbc  beverage:  consequently  cheap  tea  bo  jo  in  on  dear  toa  at  any  price,  Tho  true 
policy  of  supplying  wholesome  rare  Tea  is  alone  to  bo  commended  ; lienee  the  enormous  and 
increasing  sale  of  /forniinan’t  Ten,  guaranteed  absolutely  pure,  by  Chemists  and  others  who 
are  Agents  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  supply  the  public  at  L union  llred  prices.— Boo 
advertisements  in  ail  Newspapers  and  at  Railway  Stations  for  list  of  Local  Agents. — ( A uvt,  ] 
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FOOD  AND  COOKERY. 

In  the  lectures  ou  Scientific  Cookery  given  in  tbe  Cantor  series  at  the  Society 
of  Arts,  by  W.  Mattieu  Williams,  occurred  the  lem&rks  that  follow  on  points 
of  considerable  importance  in  household  economy  : — 

Water,  which  is  so  large  a constituent  of  the  animal  structure,  is  a mineral 
rather  than  an  organic  compound.  It  differs  from  the  organic  constituents  of 
food  in  the  fact  that  it  enters  the  body  as  water,  remains  there  as  water,  is 
water  always,  subject  to  no  decomposition  whatever.  The  same  is  the  caBe 
with  a few  soluble  salts,  of  which  common  table  salt  may  be  regarded  as  an 
example.  I have  described  albumen  as  typically  represented  by  the  white  of 
egg,  selecting  this  because  the  changes  effected  on  it  by  cookery  are  the  most 
decided  and  beBt  understood,  and  are  practically  tho  most  important  that 
occur  in  the  cookery  of  animal  food.  You  will  remember  the  action  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  heat  upon  it,  and  the  great  change  of  properties  which  the 
heat  effects.  The  position  held  by  this  albumen  in  the  structure  of  meat 
demands  further  explanation.  It  is  the  universal  lubricant  of  the  animal 
machinery.  It  is,  as  shown  by  the  peculiar  slimy  properties  of  raw  white  of 
egg,  remarkably  well  adapted  for  this  purpose.  The  so-called  “joint  oil,”  or 
synovia,  is  albumen  secreted  (i.e.,  concocted  from  the  blood)  by  a special  mem- 
brane lining  the  joints — the  synovial  membrane. 

The  contractile  fibres  of  the  muscles  are  bathed  in  it,  and  thus  it  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  juices  of  lean  meat,  the  lean  meat  being  tbe  muscular  sub- 
stance. Time  will  not  permit  me  to  discuss  the  other  physiological  functions 
of  thi3  unctuous  liquid,  so  universally  diffused  throughout  the  animal  body. 
I may  merely  mention  that  it  probably  acts  as  a nutrient  fluid,  not  only 
diminishing  the  mechanical  wear  and  tear  of  the  working  tissues,  but  supply- 
ing them  with  building  material,  by  means  of  which  their  inevitable  wear  and 
waste  is  compensated. 

The  nutritive  value  of  albumen  from  our  present  point  of  view,  t.e.,  as 
cookable  food,  is  unquestionable.  It  not  only  contains  the  materials  demanded 
for  nutrition,  but  holds  them  in  a most  easily  digestible  form,  provided  always 
the  cook  does  not  verify  a certain  irreverent  adage  by  converting  it  into  the 
indigestible,  shrunken,  leathery  substance  already  described  as  the  result  of 
over-heating. 

Gelatine  is  another  and  very  important  constituent  of  animal  food.  As  far 
as  regards  quantity,  it  is  more  so  than  albumen,  as  it  is  the  chief  material  of 
the  animal  tissues.  Haller  says  that  half  of  the  animal  body  is  gelatine.  The 
walls  of  the  cells  of  which  the  animal  is  built  up  are  of  gelatine  ; the  mem- 
branes enveloping  the  fibres  of  the  muscles,  the  same ; the  ligaments  and 
tendons  are  fundamentally  composed  of  it.  It  is  the  chief  constituent  of  the 
skin.  The  bones  are  built  by  means  of  cells  composed  of  gelatine,  in  which 
the  hard  mineral  matter,  the  phosphate  of  lime,  is  deposited.  These  facts 
justify  the  labour  of  the  Bone-Soup  Commission  of  the  French  Academy. 

Its  familiar  form  is  that  of  the  prepared  gelatine  of  the  shops,  th9  jelly  of 
stock,  calves’-foot  jelly,  &c.  Carpenters’  glue  is  the  same,  but  dirty.  These, 
however,  are  not  exactly  the  same  as  the  material  of  the  membranes  as  they 
exist  in  the  flesh.  The  membranes  are  raw  gelatine,  these  preparations  are 
cooked  gelatine.  The  gelatine  as  it  exists  in  the  tissues  is  not  readily 
soluble  in  water.  This  is  easily  shown  by  immersing  in  water  a piece  of  any 
animal  membrane,  or  of  tendon,  or,  better  still,  that  stracture  of  exceptionally 
pure  gelatine  known  as  isinglass,  which  is  the  shredded  swim-bladder  of  a 
fish — of  the  sturgeon,  or  of  some  substitute  for  the  sturgeon.  Id  resists  cold 
water,  but  yields  to  the  continued  action  of  boiling  water.  After  having  been 
thus  treated,  it  becomes  readily  soluble.  In  this  primary  cooking  it  combines 
with  a certain  qiantity  of  water.  I venture  to  call  it  hydrated  gelatine. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a curious  contradiction  in  the  cookery  of  animal  food. 
The  cooking  of  albumen  is  the  conversion  of  a viscous  liquid  into  a solid ; that 
of  the  gelatine  the  conversion  of  a solid  to  a viscous  liquid.  The  proper 
cooking  of  albumen  demands  a temperature  of  about  thirty  degrees  below  the 
boiling  point  of  water,  that  of  gelatine  may  be  conducted  at  full  boiling  point, 
but,  fortunately,  this  is  not  necessary.  If  time  is  allowed,  the  gelatine  may 
be  quite  as  well  cooked  at  180  deg.  as  at  212  deg.  Even  gelatine  is  spoiled  if 
kept  at  212  deg.  when  not  under  water,  as  the  carpenter  knows  full  well,  and 
therefore  he  uses  for  the  solution  of  his  gelatine  a vessel  immersed  in  water — 
a bain-marie,  or  water-bath,  rendering  it  impossible  for  the  glue  itself  to 
reach  the  boiling  point. 

There  are  varieties  of  gelatine,  or  the  tissue  that  produces  gelatine  when 
cooked,  which  time  will  not  permit  me  to  describe.  Chondrin  is  that  obtained 
by  digesting  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  the  larynx,  or  of  the  joints,  for  eighteen 
or  twenty  hours  in  hot  water.  Fibroin , obtained  by  a similar  cooking  of 
spiders’  web,  or  the  silk  of  silkworms  and  other  caterpillars.  The  material  of 
these  fibres  originally  existed  in  tho  animals  as  a liquid,  which  was  solidified 
on  exposure  to  the  air.  The  fibres  of  sponge  yield  a kind  of  gelatine. 
Another  kind  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  structure  of  insects,  and  has  been 
named  chitin.  Chilin  soup  may  be  made  by  boiling  down  grasshoppers, 
locusts,  or  the  shells  of  lobsters,  crabs,  shrimps,  and  other  creeping  things 
that  I naed  not  specify.  Neither  will  I here  discuss  the  merits  of  this  crus- 
tacean soup,  as  compared  with  the  more  popular  preparation  obtained  from 
the  callipash  and  callipee  of  marine  reptiles. 

I have  eaten  fried  shrimps  at  Naples,  where  they  are  oooked  as  wo  cook 
whitebait,  shells  and  all,  without  any  previous  boiling.  They  are  excellent, 
and  I understand  that  locusts  similarly  oooked  are  not  distinguishable  from 
them,  but  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  practically  testing  this 
delicacy.  That  large  tracts  of  country  should  be  periodically  desolated  by 
locusts,  is  a striking  proof  of  tho  neglected  condition  of  the  science  of  oookery. 
If  the  loousts  devour  the  oropB,  why  not  cook,  preserve,  and  eat  the 
locusts  ? As  regards  any  inherent  repulsiveness  iu  the  idea  of  eating 
thorn,  they  aro  far  loss  objectionable  thau  pigs,  and  not  worse  than  oysters 
and  periwinkles. 

I havo  already  referred  to  the  Bone-soup  Commission  of  the  French 
Academy.  Its  objeot  was  to  determine  whethor  or  not  tho  vast  quantities 
of  gelatino  contained  in  bonce,  and  whioli  is  commonly  wasted,  might  bo 
used  in  making  soup  in  hospitals  and  othor  publio  institutions.  Tho  Acade- 
micians arrived  at  a negative  conclusion  on  tho  main  question  of  tho  nutritive 
value  of  gelatine.  They  found  that  dogs  fed  upon  it  exclusively  at  first 
appeared  satisfied  with  it,  then  ate  it  with  ditlioulty,  and  finally  rejected  it, 
and  died  of  starvation  when  supplied  with  no  other  food.  Some  of  the 
Academicians  exporimontod  on  thomsolvos,  but  did  not  carry  their  roBoarahcs 
so  far  as  with  tho  dogs.  They  roaohed  tho  loathing  stage,  aud  then  retired 
from  tho  investigation,  and  dined  as  unnl. 
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A multitude  of  auoh  experiments  led  to  the  conclusion  that  gelatino  is  not 
nutritious — a conclusion  curiously  at  variance  with  ordinary  experience. 
Liebig  stated  it  very  broadly  and  positively.  Further  investigation  haB,  how- 
ever, refuted  this  conclusion.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  later  conclusion 
of  science  is  but  a confirmation  of  the  intuitions  of  our  natural  instinct — our 
Benso  of  taste.  The  golatiue  obtained  from  bones  is  nearly  tasteless — pure 
gelatino  quite  so  ; the  addition  of  a little  table  Balt  improves  it,  but  not 
satisfactorily.  If,  however,  we  add  to  insipid  gelatine  the  juices  of  fruit,  as 
when  jellios  arc  made  for  evening  partios,  or  to  tasteless  broth  the  saline 
juices  of  llesh — of  which  I shall  speak  presently — then  we  obtain  a mixture 
that  men,  or  dogs,  or  other  animals,  eat  with  satisfaction.  It  has  also  been 
found  that  the  addition  of  a very  small  quantity  of  meat  juices  is  all  that  is 
required  to  render  gelatino  nutritious. 

What,  then,  are  theso  juices  of  meat?  As  we  have  already  seen,  albumen 
exists  in  a liquid  state  between  the  fibres  of  lean  meat,  and  therefore  is  one 
of  them  ; but  when  the  juices  of  moat  are  particularly  specified,  reference  is 
usually  made  to  the  juices  that  are  not  coagulable— to  juices  that  are  saline, 
and  which  partake  of  the  general  properties  of  mineral  salts  rather  than  organic 
compounds.  Some  of  them  may  be  regarded  as  standing  between  the  organic 
and  inorganic. 

This  is  especially  the  case  with  two  of  the  most  characteristic  of  these 
juioes,  kreatine  and  Ureatinine,  whioh  have  been  described  by  some  physiolo- 
gists as  products  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  used-up  tissues  that  are  about  to 
be  removed  from  the  body.  Besides  these,  we  find  in  the  meat  lactic  acid 
and  certain  salts  of  potash,  such  as  the  phosphate  of  potash,  and  minute 
quantities  of  other  salts. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  enter  upon  the  details  of  the  composition  of 
these.  I must  need  lump  them  all  together,  as  the  saline  and  sapid  juices  of 
flesh.  When  tasted  alone,  in  concentrated  form,  their  flavouring  energies  are 
strikingly  manifested;  they  are  painfully  acrid  to  the  tongue  and  palate. 

There  is  one  characteristic  of  these  that  is  very  little  understood,  but  is  very 
important.  Although  they  are  constituents  of  food,  they  are  not  digested. 
They  are  not  converted  into  chyme  by  the  gastric  and  mucous  secretions  of 
the  stomach,  then  further  changed  into  chyle  by  the  secretions  of  the  liver 
and  pancreas,  and  afterwards  passed  along  the  alimentary  canal,  gradually 
taken  up  by  the  lacteals,  and  further  changed  by  the  mesenteric  glands, 
before  reaching  the  blood.  Instead  of  all  this,  they  pass  directly  through  the 
walls  of  the  wondrously  delicate  miles  and  miles  of  blood-vessels  which  form 
a velvet  on  the  inner  coat  of  the  stomach.  These  juices  thus  enter  the  general 
current  of  the  blood  directly,  as  water  does. 

That  any  liquid  should  pass  through  a water-tight  membrane  seems  im- 
possible, but  it  is  nevertheless  a fact  that  it  can  and  does.  If  a wide-mouthed 
bottle  be  filled  with  salt  water,  or  with  a solution  of  sugar,  and  a piece  of  air- 
tight and  water-tight  bladder  be  tied  firmly  over  the  neck,  so  that  no  mechanical 
leakage  can  take  place,  the  solution  of  salt  or  sugar  will  pass  out  through  the 
bladder,  if  the  bottle  thus  filled  be  immersed  in  water  deep  enough  to  cover 
the  bladder.  Or  if  a bladder  itself  be  filled  with  brine,  tied  firmly,  and  then 
immersed  in  distilled  water,  the  same  occurs,  as  may  be  shown  by  adding  a 
few  drops  of  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  outside  water,  after  the 
bladder  has  been  immersed  in  it  for  a short  time.  A white  precipitate  will  be 
thrown  down,  the  same  as  would  be  seen  if  a little  of  the  salt  water  had  been 
pouted  out  of  the  bladder  into  the  distilled  water. 

This  is  called  endosmosis  when  the  passage  is  from  without  to  within  a 
vessel,  or  exosmoais  when  from  within  to  without.  They  usually  occur 
simultaneously,  though  not  in  equal  degrees. 

As  the  saline  juices  of  meat  are  contained,  for  the  most  part,  within  the  cell 
walls  of  the  muscular  fibre,  or  the  sheaths  of  the  bundles  of  fibres,  we  may 
avail  ourselves  of  this  mysterious  action,  and  extract  these  saline  juices  by 
exosmosis.  In  spite  of  its  unfamiliar  name,  it  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  of 
kitchen  operations,  both  useful  and  mischievous.  When  meat  is  rendered 
tasteless  in  the  course  of  boiling  or  steaming,  it  is  due  to  the  exosmosis  of  its 
juices.  On  the  other  hand,  in  making  meat  brotb,  or  soup,  or  beef  tea, 
exosmosis  is  usefully  applied  to  produce  an  intended  result. 

The  making  of  beef  tea  is  a good  example  of  this,  especially  when  made 
by  simple  maceration,  i.e.,  by  using  cold  water  on.Vi  To  work  out  the 
rationale  of  this,  the  distinction  between  colloids  and  crystalloids  must  be 
understood. 

Certain  solutions  perform  the  "endosmosis  and  exosmosis  I have  just 
described,  while  others  do  not.  On  comparing  them,  it  has  been  found  that 
those  which  do  thus  pass  through  animal  membranes  are  solutions  of  crystal- 
lizable  salts,  while  those  which  do  not  are  solutions  that  when  evaporated 
down  form  jellies,  mucilage,  or  amorphous,  formless  masses  ; hence  the  terms 
colloid  and  crystalloid.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  if  we  immerse 
a piece  of  gravy  beef  in  cold  water,  only  one  class  of  its  juices  will  pass  through 
the  enveloping  membranes  ; this  class  will  include  the  saline  juices  of  which 
I have  spoken,  and  will  not  include  the  albumeD,  nor  any  gelatine  that  may  be 
dissolved.  If  the  beef  is  minced,  as  in  ordinary  practice,  a little  of  the 
albumen  will  be  washed  off  the  surface  exposed  by  the  cutting,  and  a modicum 
of  gelatine  may  be  dissolved  from  these  surfaces.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
stew  beef  in  water  heated  just  below  the  temperature  at  which  albumen 
coagulates,  more  of  this  albumen  will  be  washed  out,  and  much  more  gelatine 
will  be  dissolved. 

Thus  we  shall  obtain  two  kinds  of  beef  tea,  the  first  containing  only  those 
juices  which  are  directly  absorbed  by  the  capillaries  of  the  stomach,  and  thus 
pass  directly  into  the  blood  ; and  the  second  containing  these  same,  plus  some 
gelatine  which  has  to  be  digested  after  the  manner  of  solid  food.  In  both  cases 
the  albumen  is  separated  from  the  liquid,  by  heating  it  to  the  boiling  point  of 
water.  It  then  rises  to  the  top  as  a “ scum.” 

I have  been  asked  which  is  the  proper  method  of  making  beef  tea — by  cold 
maceration,  by  moderate  stewing, "or  by  boiling'?  The  boiling  may  be  at  once 
dismissed,  for  reasons  that  will  be  understood  by  all  who  have  listened  to  what 
I have  said  concerning  the  coagulation  of  albumen. 

The  relative  merits  of  the  other  two  processes  demand  farther  considera- 
tion. If  the  beef  tea  is  required"for  a very  delicate  invalid,  the  “ cold-drawn  ” 
may  be  the  best,  but  this  conclusion  presupposes  a condition  of  the  body 
demanding  a supply  of  those  particular  saline  juices  which  perform  certain 
parts  of  the  work  of  putrition  and  appear  to  have  a kind  of  stimulating  in- 
fluence. A skilful  physician  is  required  to  decide  whether  this  is  or  is  not  the 
case. 

If  the  beef  tea  is  made  for  a convalescent  regaining  digestive  power,  and 
demanding  full  nutrition,  there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  the  liquid  pre- 
ared  by  digesting  minced  beef  in  warm  water  (which  I prefer  to  call  beef 
roth,  or  beef  soup,  restricting  the  name  of  beef  tea  to  the  cold  [drawn)  is  the 
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best.  In  this  there  is  a little  gelatine,  together  with  abundance  of  the  saline 
juices,  which  render  the  gelatine  digestiblo  and  nutritious. 

Liebig's  extract  of  meat,  when  properly  prepared,  is  what  I have  called 
beef  tea  proper,  in  a concentrated  form.  When  it  was  first  introduced,  great 
expectations  wore  formed,  based  on  the  theory  that  it  is  concentrated  nutri- 
mont.  Further  investigation  has  proved  that  it  has  many  great  merits,  but  it 
is  not  a complete  nutriment,  and  that,  after  being  used  for  a while,  it  becomes 
nauseous.  Honce  the  preparations  that  are  offered  to  supersede  it,  meat 
essences,  &o.,  which  aro  merely  equivalent  to  Liebig’s  extract  plus  gelatine, 
and  may  bo  made  by  stewing  beef  in  warm  water,  or  by  adding  Liebig’s  extract 
to  calf’s- foot  jelly,  or  to  its  equivalent,  the  jolly  made  from  isinglass,  or  the 
prepared  gelatine  sold  by  grocers.  I am  not  aware  whether  jelly  for  invalids 
is  ever  prepared  thus,  by  adding  a little  dissolved  Liebig  before  consolidating  ; 
but  I believe  that  it  would  form  a very  good  and  easily  prepared  form  of  deli- 
cate food,  always  remembering  that  it  is  stiil  but  a partial  diet,  as  it  lacks  the 
carbon-food  supplied  by  sugar  and  the  farinaceous  compounds. 

I now  come  to  stewing,  and  venture  to  describe  this  an  almost  unknown 
art  in  England  so  far  as  ordinary  domestic  cookery  is  concerned.  This  is 
curious,  because  among  our  neighbours  across  the  Channel  it  is  the  primary 
process  of  ordinary  domestic  cookery,  and  is  well  understood  by  the  wife  of 
every  peasant. 

The  prevailing  idea  in  England  is  that  stewed  meat  only  differs  from  boiled 
meat  by  being  kept  in  the  water  for  a longer  time — that  stewing  is  simply  pro- 
tracted boiling.  I venture,  nevertheless,  to  declare  the  total  fallacy  of  this, 
and  to  assert  that,  so  far  as  flesh  food  is  concerned,  boiling  and  stewing  are 
diametrically  opposite,  as  regards  the  special  objects  to  be  attained.  In  boil- 
ing a joint — say,  a leg  of  mutton — the  best  efforts  of  the  cook  should  be 
directed  to  retaining  the  juices  within  the  meat,  and  allowing  the  smallest 
possible  quantity  to  come  out  into  the  water.  Ia  stewing,  the  business  is  to 
get  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  meat,  to  separate  the  juices  from  the  meat 
and  convey  them  to  the  water.  This  is  the  case  whether  the  French  practice 
of  serving  the  liquid  potage,  or  bouillon  as  a separate  dish,  and  the  stewed  me»t 
or  bouilli  as  another,  or  the  English  and  Irish  fashion  of  serving  the  stewed 
meat  in  its  own  juices  or  gravy,  as  in  the  case  of  stewed  steak,  Irish  stew,  &c. 
The  cruel  murder  that  is  commonly  perpetrated  upon  good  mutton  chops,  in 
preparing  Irish  stews,  is  very  deplorable.  The  chops  are  put  into  a saucepan 
in  water,  and  the  water  is  boiled  or  “simmered,”  i.e.,  kept  at  212  deg.  whereby 
the  albumen  is  at  once  coagulated,  thu3  hindering  the  ready  exosmosis  of  the 
juices.  This  is  continued  until  both  albumen  and  fibrin  are  so  much  hardened 
that  they  contract  (as  the  white  of  egg  does  when  used  as  a cement^.  The 
meat  curls  up  curiously  in  consequence  of  this  contraction,  the  albumen  is 
made  to  resemble  gutta-percha,  and  the  fibrin  to  resemble  cotton  wool,  before 
the  extraction  of  the  juices  is  completed. 

Not  so  with  the  frugal  stew  of  the  poor  French  peasant,  who  does  more 
with  one  pound  of  meat,  in  the  way  of  stewing,  than  the  English  cook  with 
three  or  four.  The  little  bit  of  meat  and  the  large  supply  of  vegetables  are 
placed  in  a pot,  and  this  in  another  vessel  containing  water — the  bain  marie. 
This  stands  on  the  embers  of  a poor  little  wood  fire,  and  is  left  there  till 
dinner  time,  under  conditions  that  render  boiling  impossible,  and  demand  little 
or  no  further  attention  from  the  cook  ; consequently,  the  meat,  when  removed, 
has  parted  with  its  juices  to  the  potage,  but  it  is  not  curled  up  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  hardened  albumen,  nor  reduced  to  stringy  fibres.  It  is  tender, 
eatable,  and  enjoyable,  that  is,  when  the  proper  supply  of  saline  juices  of  the 
meat,  plus  the  saline  j dices  of  the  vegetables,  have  been  taken  into  the  system. 

Eaten  alone,  like  our  roast  beef,  it  would  be  like  the  bone  soup  offered  to 
the  dogs  by  the  Academicians  ; but  eaten  with  these  juices,  it  is  wholesome, 
and  sufficiently  savoury.  Whether  the  potage  and  the  meat  should  thus  be 
separated,  or  whether  they  should  be  stewed  together,  as  in  an  Irish  stew,  &c., 
is  merely  a matter  of  taste  and  custom  ; but  that  a stew  should  never  be 
boiled,  nor  placed  in  a position  on  the  fire  where  boiling  or  “ simmering  ” is 
possible,  should  be  regarded  as  a primary  axiom  in  cooking  where  stewing  is 
concerned. 


Comspflnhmct. 

To  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE'  GARDENERS’  MAGAZINE. 

Dear  Sir,— 

Mt  client,  Mr.  George  Henry  Rogers,  has  instructed  me  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  report  of  the  proceedings  between  Mr.  Coombs  and  him- 
self at  the  Worship  Street  Police-court,  contained  in  your  paper  of  the 
27th  ultimo,  the  material  portions  of  which  are  almost  wholly  incorrect, 
and  their  inaccuracy  is  causing  much  annoyance  and  damage  to  Mr. 
Rogers.  My  client  was  not  gardener  to  Mr.  Coombs,  but  was  foreman 
florist  in  his  employ,  under  an  agreement  by  which  he  was  entitled  to 
a share  of  the  profits  in  addition  to  a salary.  The  gardenias  were 
not  “dwarf  and  bushey,  and  just  coming  into  bloom,”  as  described  in  the 
report,  but  were  thin  and  straggly,  and  0.  few  only  were  in  bud.  The  Ficus 
elasticus  were  not  “large  specimen  plants,  6 feet  in  height,  laden  with  youog 
growths,”  but  were  stock  plants  9 feet  high,  and  suitable  for  taking  cuttings 
only.  The  complainant,  Mr,  Coombs,  expressed  no  dissatisfaction  with  my 
client  until  after  my  client  had  given  him  a month’s  notice  to  leave*,  and  com- 
plainant admitted  in  the  witness-box  that  my  client  gave  him  notice,  and  the 
notice  was  produced  in  court.  The  branches  which  were  found  upon  the 
rubbish-heap  were  the  cuttings  from  the  gardenias  only,  and  my  client  was 
in  a position  to  prove  that  the  mould  was  prepared  for  the  cuttings 
which  he  had  taken  from  the  Ficus  elasticus.  From  your  report  of  the  case, 
an  opinion  is  likely  to  be  formed  that  the  magistrates  dismissed  the  charge  on 
a technical  ground  only  ; but  when  I tell  you  that  the  defendant  had  numerous 
witnesses  of  high  standing  in  the  trade  to  prove  that  his  treatment  of  the 
plants  was  the  only  proper  mode  of  treating  them,  having  regard  to  their 
condition,  you  will  note  that  it  is  Important  dcT  my  client  (inasmuch  as  his 
side  of  the  case  was  not  heard  in  oourt)  that  the  report  in  your  papsr  shonli 
be  absolutely  correct  and  fair,  and  I must  ask  you  to  be  good  enough  to  insert 
this  letter  in  justice  to  the  defendant. 

I am,  Dear  Sir, 

Yours  Obediently, 

H.  Clifford  Gosnell, 

Solicitor  for  Mr.  Getrgs  Henry  Rogers. 

64,  Finsbury  Pavement,  London,  F,C.,  11  fit  March,  1886, 
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Itplits  to  d&twtUt. 

j l Your  plant  is  Cotoneaster  miorophylla.  Both  samples  are  the 

same. 

C.  E.  T. Erythrinas  are  so  easily  obtainable  of  any  respectable  nursery- 

man that  we  really  must  not  depart  from  our  rule  of  abstaining  from  advising 
where  to  purchase. 

Paper  Labels. — E.C. — On  some  of  the  paper  labels  common  ink  becomes 
indelible,  or  sufficiently  so  for  the  length  of  time  the  labels  last.  Probably 
Wolff’s  indelible  prints  would  be  better  than  any  ink. 

Roses. B.  G. — A few  roses  may  be  grown  on]  the  peach  border  without 

material  injury  to  the  trees  ; but  if  the  number  is  large  in  proportion  to  the 
space,  they  will  so  exhaust  the  border  as  to  check  the  growth  of  the  peach 
trees  and  render  them  unable  to  produce  fruit  of  full  size  and  good  quality. 

Camellia  Buds.—  Constant  Reader.— It  is  extremely  difficult  to  say  why 
any  particular  plant  is  losing  its  buds  without  having  previously  examined  it 
with  great  care.  But,  judging  from  the  appearance  of  the  partly-expanded 
flowers  before  us,  we  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  cause  of  the  mischief 
is  a water-logged  condition  of  the  soil  in  consequence  of  imperfect  drainage. 

G. Generally  speaking,  florists’  flowers  are  not  admissible  in  a class 

for  “ herbaceous.”  The  work  of  the  world  is  not  accomplished  by  technical 
definitions,  but  by  common-sense  applications.  If  you  put  carnations  in  a 
group  of  herbaceous,  the  judges  may  or  may  not  count  them.  We  will  tell 
you  what  we  will  do  when  we  see  them. 

Cucumbers  and  Tomatoes. — A Constant  Reader.— There  is  no  remedy  for 
the  production  of  an  excess  of  male  flowers  by  the  cucumber  plants.  The 
Large  Red  Italian  or  Common  Red  is  well  adapted  for  outdoor  culture. 
Hibberd’s  Amateur’s  Kitchen  Garden,  price  6s.,  published  by  Messrs.  Groom- 
bridge  and  Son,  will  give  you  full  information  on  the  cultivation  of  vege- 

table8 

Steeping  Seeds.—  Pomar  asks  if  he  can  expedite  the  germination  of  such 
seeds  as  peas,  beans,  spinach,  &c. , by  steeping  before  sowing,  as  the  frost 
makes  him  a month  later  with  his  out-door  work.  The  query  reminds  us  of 
certain  gardeners  in  days  gone  by  who  always  steeped  their  seeds  before 
sowing.  We  do  not  recommend  the  practice  for  general  adoption,  but  it  is 
serviceable  at  times,  more  especially  when  the  season  is  advanced  and  the 
ground  is  warm.  At  the  present  time  it  would  be  bad  practice. 

Centaurea  ragusina. — Herefordiensis. — The  best  results  in  the  raising  of 
centaureas  from  seed  are  obtained  by  sowing  in  July  and  August.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  in  pans  filled  with  light  sandy  soil,  and  be  placed  in  a frame 
occupying  a shady  position.  Cuttings  can  be  the  most  readily  struck  in  the 
spring  months.  The  proper  course  of  procedure  is  to  place  the  plants  in  a 
structure  in  which  a temperature  of  about  65  deg.  is  maintained,  to  start  them 
into  a brisk  growth  as  the  cuttings  strike  more  readily  when  tender.  The 
side  shoots  should  be  taken  off  close  to  the  base  when  they  are  commencing  to 
grow  freely,  be  dibbled  into  pots  prepared  in  the  usual  way,  and  placed  where 
they  can  have  the  assistance  of  bottom  heat. 

Ficus  elasticus. — J.  B.,  Brockley.— Small  examples  of  the  india-rubber 
should,  as  a rule,  be  repotted  annually,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  shift 
specimens  more  frequently  than  every  second  year.  If  your  plant  is  becoming 
pot-bound  it  will  be  advisable  to  give  it  a shift  ; but  if  on  examination  it  is 
found  that  the  pot  is  but  moderately  occupied,  the  proper  course  will  be  to 
allow  it  to  remain  undisturbed  until  next  year,  and  give  it  one  or  two  top 
dressings  of  some  suitable  fertilizer  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  The  spring 
is  the  best  season  of  the  year  in  which  to  repot  both  india-rubber  plants  and 
dracsenas.  Use  for  the  ficus  a mixture  consisting  of  three  parts  loam,  two 
partB  peat,  and  one  part  sand,  and  for  the  dracaenas  a mixture  of  two  parts 
peat,  one  part  loam,  and  a rather  liberal  addition  of  sand. 


THE  FIRST  DAY  OF  SPRING. 

March  20  is  properly  the  first  day  of  spring,  for  then  the  sun  is  on  the  line 
gilding  the  horns  of  the  uxorious  ram.  The  day  and  the  night  are  of  equal 
duration,  but  the  first  is  crescent,  and  as  high  summer  advances,  will  consume 
the  darkness  utterly,  so  that  the  almanack  shall  duly  record  “ no  real  night.” 
The  trifling  apparent  difficulty  of  determining  when  spring  begins  is  illustrated 
as  apparent  only  and  not  real,  by  the  fact  that  April  6,  Old  Style,  originally 
represented  the  vernal  equinox,  showing  that  the  ways  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians  are  not  applicable  to  almanack  making  ; for  it  is  with  the  heavenly 
bodies  we  have  to  do  in  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  and  not  with  the 
impossible  compromise  that  bears  the  name  of  almanack.  1 he  time  will  come 
when  the  style  we  now  observe  will  be  rendered  obsolete  by  the  fact  that  the 
solar  year  consists  of  365  days  and  something  more.  1 ho  intercalary  day  of 
Leap  Year  does  not  effect  a perfect  compensation  ; and  hence  there  is  a con- 
stant accumulation  of  error  until  reform  is  rendered  absolutely  necessary  to 
keep  the  businoss  of  the  world  in  order.  When  the  last  revision  of  the  calendar 
was  accomplished,  and  the  people  olamoured  for  the  eleven  days  of  which  they 
they  thought  they  ha  I been  robbed,  their  real  relief  was  to  be  found  in  tho 
aspects  of  nature  ; for  the  seasons  were  ordained  for  the  usos  ol  the  world, 
and  not  for  the  convenience  of  almanack  makers,  who  will  never  discover  the 
way  to  make  things  exactly  fit.  The  planetary  laws  underlie  the  phenomena 
of  Ihe  seasons  ; and  the  changes  that  we  behold  in  the  field,  the  grove, 
and  the  heavens,  are  the  exact  representation  of  tho  invisible  forces  that 
Oersted  personified  as  the  Soul  in  Nature,  and  of  which  a certain  poet  had 
ample  prescience  when  ho  said  “ There  is  a bouI  in  all  things,  ani  that  soul  is 
God.” 

These  considerations  make  an  end  of  a delusion  that  provails  pretty  gene- 
rally, that  Old  Stylo  represented  facts  differently  to  New  Style,  and  that  there 
must,  therefore,  bo  some  virtuo  in  Old  Stylo  still.  In  truth  Old  Stylo  is  as 
obsolete  in  regard  to  nature  ns  it  is  obsolete  in  the  reckonings  of  time  by  man 
for  tho  most  ordinary  affairs  of  daily  life.  Whon  April  6 was  first  regarded  as 
tho  opening  of  tho  spring,  the  sun  was  in  the  same  positi  >n  in  the  hoavons  as 
it  is  now  on  March  20.  Thus,  as  regards  the  phenomena  of  tho  seasons,  Old 
Style  explains  nothing,  although  ns  regards  certain  customs  and  usages  it  may 
bo  allowod  a degree  of  importance  that  tho  facts  of  nature  fail  to  sanction. 
Thoro  is  no  virtue,  then,  in  reckoning  by  Old  Style,  for  the  New  Stylo  is  not  a 
new  notion,  but  a scientific  adaptation  of  the  businoss  cf  the  world  t>  the 
order  of  Nature. 


JHarfteta. 


CO  VENT  GARDEN. 


V eoktaB1.es  —continued. 


Fruit. 

Apples  -perpsieve  2s.  Gd.  to  3s.  Gd. 

Apples.  American,  per  bar.  10s.  6d.  ,,16s.  0<l. 
Cobs,  Kent..  - per  100 lbs.  27s.  Od.  „31s.  6d. 
Grapes  — — — — per  lb.  4s.  6d.  „ 8 0d. 

Lemons  . . . . - per  case  8s.  Od.  „10s.  Od. 

Pine-apples,  English,  per 

lb Is.  Od.  „ Is.  Cl. 

Pioe-apples,  St.  Michaels, 

each — 3s.  Gd.  „ 7s.  6d. 

Strawberries  per  oz.  0s.  6d.  ,,  Os.  91. 

Vegetables. 

Artichokes,  Globe,  per  dz.  3s  0d.  „ 4s.  Cd 
Asparagus,  English,  per  100  6s.  Od.  ,,  7s.  Od. 
Asparagus,  French,  per  bun.  7s.  Gd.  ,,20s.  Od. 
Beans,  French  ..—per  lb.  2s.  Od.  „ 2s.  Gd. 

Beet  — - per  doz.  Is.  Od.  „ 2j.  Od. 

Broccoli  Sprouts  per  bush  3s.  Gd.  „ 4s.  Gd. 

Carrots  - — ...  per  bun.  0s.  4d.  ,,  0s.  Gd. 

Cauliflowers  — perdoz.  3s.  61.  ,,  4s.  Gd. 

Celery ..per  bun.  Is.  Gd.  „ 2s.  6d. 

Coleworts,  per  doz.  bunch.  4s.  Od.  ,,  6s.  Od. 
Cucumbers — — — — — each  Is.  Od.  ,,  Is.  Gd. 
Endive  per  doz.  Is.  61.  „ 2s.  01. 

Garlic  ------  per  lb.  0s.  4d.  „ 0s.  Gd. 

Herbs  — per  bunch  0s.  3d.  „ 0s,  4d. 

Horse-raffish  ....  per  bun.  8s.  Od.  ,,  4s.  Od. 
Lettuces,  Cabbage,  per  doz.  Is.  Gd.  „ 2s.  6d. 

Leeks... per  bun.  0s.  3d.  „ 0s.  4d. 

Mint,  Green -per  bun.  Is.  Od.  „ Is.  Gd. 

Mushrooms  — — per  basket  Is.  Od.  ,,  Is.  Gd. 

Onions  — . per  bushel  3s.  6d.  ,,  4s.  6d. 

Onions  — — — — per  bunch  0s.  4d.  „ 0s.  6d. 

Parsley  - — — per  bun.  0s.  4d.  „ 0s.  Gd. 

Parsnips—  — — — . .per  doz.  Is.  Od.  ,,  Is.  6d. 
Radishes  _ per  doz.  bunch  Is.  Od.  „ 2s.  Od. 
Rhubarb  -..  — ..per  bun.  0s.  Gd  „ 0s.  8d.  I 

Salsify  — per  bun.  0s.  8d.  „ Is.  Od. 

Seakale per  bun.  2s;  01.  „ 2s.  6d. 

Scoizoneia  per  bun.  0s.  9d.  ,,  Is.  Od. 

Shallots - ....  per  lb.  0s.  3d.  , , 0s.  9d. 

Small  Salading  - per  pun.  0s.  3d.  „ 0s.  4d. 
Spinach  — — — per  bushel  6s.  Od.  „ 8s.  Od. 


Tomatoes  - — -—per  lb.  Is.  Od.  ,,  2s.  0d- 
Turnips  .... per  bunch  0s.  4 1.  .,  0s.  Gd- 


Cut  Flowers. 


Abutilons ....  per  doz.  bun. 
Acacia,  French  ..per  bun. 
Azaleas  ..per  doz.  sprays 
Bouvardlas  — _ per  bunch 

Callas per  doz. 

Camelliai,  per  doz.  blooms 
Carnations,  per  doz.  blms. 
Cyclamens,  perdoz.  blms. 

Daff  odils per  bun. 

Eucharis,  per  doz.  blooms 
Gardenias,  per  doz.  blooms 
Heliotropes,  per  doz.  sprays 
Hyacinths,  Roman,  per 

doz.  sprays  ....  - 

Lilac,  French  —..per bun. 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  per  doz. 

sprays  

Marguerites,  per  doz.  bun. 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  bun. 
Pelargoniums,  Zonal,  per 

doz.  trusses  

Primula’,  Double,  per  bun. 
Primulas,  Single,  per  bun. 

Roses per  doz.  blms. 

Roses,  Tea -per  doz.  blms. 
Snowdrops.,  perdoz.  bun. 
Tropaeolum  ..per  doz.  bun. 

Tuberoses -perdoz. 

Tulips  — ..per  doz.  blooms 

Violets per  doz.  bun. 

Violets,  de  Parme,  per  bun. 
Violets,  Czar  —..per  bun. 


2s.  0 1.  1 

bo  3a.  Od 

Is.  Od. 

„ Is.  Gd- 

Is.  Od. 

„ Is.  Gd- 

0s.  0 1. 

„ Is.  0d- 

4s.  Od. 

„ 6s.  0d- 

2s.  0d. 

„ 6s.  0d. 

Is  01. 

„ 2s.  Gl. 

0s.  41. 

„ 0).  8d. 

Is.  Od. 

„ 2s.  0.1. 

4s.  Od. 

„ 0s.  Od. 

6 s.  Od. 

, 10s.  Gd. 

0s.  Gd. 

„ 0s.  8d. 

0s.  94. 

„ Is.  04. 

2s.  Gd. 

„ 6s.  Od. 

0s.  9J. 

„ Is.  Od. 

5s.  Od. 

„ 8s.  Od. 

4s.  Od. 

„ 6s.  Od. 

0s.  9d. 

„ ls.Od. 

Is.  Od. 

„ is.  61. 

0s.  6d. 

,,  0s.  8d. 

2s.  Od. 

„ 3s.  01. 

Is.  Gd. 

„ 2s.  Gd. 

2s.  Od. 

„ 4s.  Od. 

2s.  Od. 

„ 3 s.  Od. 

2s.  01. 

„ 3s.  Od. 

0s.  9J. 

„ Is.  Od 

Is.  Od. 

„ Is.  64' 

4s.  Od. 

„ 6s.  0d' 

Is.  Od. 

„ 2s.  Gd' 

BOROUGH  AND  SPITALFIELD3. 
POTATOES. 

Regents-..- -per  ton  70i.tol00s. 

Magnum  Bonum — — ..per  ton  66s.,,  90s. 

Scotch  Champion  per  ton  50s.  „ 05s. 

Victorias  . per  ton  70s.  „ 80s. 


©&ttuarg* 


On  the  6th  inst.,  at  his  residence,  Brook  Green,  Mr.  George  Bouverie  Goddard, 
animal  and  landscape  painter.  He  was  a contributor  to  Punch  ol  sporting 
sketches,  touched  with  a fine  vein  of  humour.  ,,  ,r  T 

On  the  14th  inst,,  at  his  residence,  Eccleshall  Manor  .[House,  Sheffield,  Mr.  James 
Poole:  the  eminent  landscape  painter.  He  assisted  David  Cox  in  the  renewal  ol 
the  celebrated  sign  of  the  Royal  Oak  Hotel,  at  Bettws-y-Coed. 


auction  Sales  for  tfte  lEnsutng  ®3eek. 

Monday,  March  22.— Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden; 

LUium  Auratum,  Freesias,  Eucharis,  Tigndias,  and  other  Bulbs. 

Tuesday,  March  23. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  and  68,  Cheapside ; Orchids.  . _ . , _ , _ 

Wednesday,  March  24— Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms 
67  and  68, Cheapside;  Lilium  Auratum,  Iris,  Plants,  Roses,  &c. 

Wednesday,  March  24. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Moms,  at  the  Exotic  Nursery, 
Tooting ; Peonies,  Iris,  Nursery  Stock,  &c.  -■ 

Wednesday  and  Saturday,  March  24  and  27.— Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden ; Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  SkrubfL  Border  Plants,  Bulbs,  &c. 
Thursday,  March  25.- Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden; 

Thursday,  March  25. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  the  Bell  Lane  Nursery, 

Hendon ; Nursery  Stock.  . 

Friday,  March  26.— Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Moms,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67 
and  68,  Cheapside ; Orchids. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

Webb  and  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge.  Special  Manures- 
William  Paul  and  Son,  Crossfleet  Nursery,  Paisley.— Pansies,  Pinks, 

and  other  Florists’  Flowers.  . , 

Ed.  Pynaert  van  Gekkt,  Ghent.— Description  of  the  Establishment,  by 

M.  C.  De  Bosschere. 

Soft  Cheeses.-Aib  English  dairy-farmers  preparing  to  overcome  the 
difficulty  of  utilizing  their  skim  milk  by  the  profitable  manufacture  of  soft 
cheese?  The  Journal  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society  just  issued 
contains  an  article  by  Professor  Long  again  calling  attention  ■ to  this ^mportant 
subject.  It  will  be  remembered  how,  in  the  Model  Dairy  at  the  ighton 
Show  last  summer,  Mr.  Long  gave  explanatory  demonstration  of  the  simple 
methods  of  making  three  kinds  of  .oft  cheese-employing  such  elementary 
appliances  as  tinned-iron  hoops,  beech  boards,  straw -mats,  milk  vessels  drain- 
Tug  shelves,  and  a thermometer.  Anybody  can  learn  the  processes,  and  a few 
experiments  will  teach  the  practice  of  ripening  the  cheeses  in  an  apartment 
having  a regulated  temperature  proper  for  the  development  of  the  necessary 
white  mould  followed  by  blue  mould,  producing  the  most  admired  flavour. 
Fr0m  a gallon  of  whole  milk,  costing  Cd. , he  made  Brie  cheese  (the  most  famous 
of  French  varieties)  worth  at  ten  days  to  three  months  old  from  s to  Is.  6J.  , 
from  half  a gallon  of  milk,  half  of  it  skim  milk,  valued  at  2*1.,  he  made 
Couloramiers,  a round  cheese,  worth  at  least  8d.  ; and  from  skim  milk  only 
costing  about  Id.,  he  made  a square  variety,  of  his  own  invention,  named 
('  ravel v choose  partaking  of  the  qualities  of  the  Limburg  of  Germany 
" ,1  Livarot  ol  France.  Farmers  must  not  mind  a little  trouble  if  they  oan 
thereby  convert  thoir  skim  milk  into  a product  saloablo  at  troblo  or  quadruple 
the  value  of  the  milk.  Nearly  six  millions  of  the  delicious  Brie  choosos 
made  annually  in  five  arrondissements  supplying  Pans.  Another  soft  choose, 
“he  GervSs  .old  in  France  by  tons  of  thousands,  and  the  little  Bon, Ion  or 
Noufohatel,  of  which  forty  per  head  of  tho  population .are  yearly 
Itouon  mav  bo  soon  in  tho  choose  rooms  of  very  .mill  hrenohUrmi  . tanning 
upon  the  shelves  by  thousands.  However,  tho  great  point  for  English  farmer. 
J to  seriously  make  trial  of  a method  of  gaining  profit  from  their  bUiiu  milk  ill 
Ihe  form  of  soft  ohoe.e-the  whole  art  and  mystery  of  the  business  bomg  now 
open  to  all. — Times. 


March  27,  1886. 
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Royal  horticultural  society, 

SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  S.W. 

The  Sohoduln  of  Arranuomontu  for  tho  Shows  and  Mootings  to  be  hold  in  the  Con  sorva- 
tory  at  South  Kensington  during  the  ourront  year  is  now  ready,  as  also  that  of  the 
Provincial  Show,  to  bo  hold  at  Liverpool  from  Junk  29  to  July  6 inolusive. 

Applications  for  the  same  should  bo  made  to  the  Secretary,  Itoyal  Horticultural 
Society;  South  Kensington,  S.W.  ; or  to  the  Superintendent,  Royal  Hortioultur.il  Gardens, 
Chiswick. 


©iljibitions  anli  Meetings  for  tbe  lEnamng  Meek. 

Tukbday,  March  30,  and  Wednesday,  March  31. — Royal  Aquarium. — Exhibition 
of  Spring  Flowers. 


Auction  Sake  for  tfje  tEnoufng  ®BJeck. 

Tuesday,  March  30. — Messrs.  I’rothoroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  and  68,  Cheapside ; Orchids. 

Wednesday,  March  31. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  and  68,  Cheapside ; Lilies,  Plants,  Roses,  &c. 

Wednesday,  March  31. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  the  Royal  Nurseries, 
Asoot ; Nursery  Stock.  (Three  days). 

Friday,  April  2. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67 
and  68,  Cheapside  ; Orchids. 

Monday,  Maroii  29. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden  ; 

9,000  Lilinms  from  Japan,  Gladioli,  Tubroses,  Tigridias,  Seeds,  &c. 

Wednesday,  March  31,  and  Saturday,  April  3 . — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden ; Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Border  Plants,  Bulbs,  &c. 

Thursday,  April  2.—  Mr,  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden ; 
Orchids. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. — Post  free  from  the  Office,  4,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  London  E.C. , 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  One  Copy,  2 id. : 3 Months,  3s. : 6 Months,  6s.  : One 
Year,  Us.  6d.  (including  the  Christmas  Number).  To  America,  Australia,  Belgium, 
Canada,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  India,  Italy,  Spain,  Sweden,  and 
Switzerland,  14s.  per  annum. 

SCALE  OP  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS.  — Five  lines  and 

under,  body  type,  2s.  6d.  j each  additional  line,  6d. ; half  a column,  fl  15s. ; a 
column,  £3  ; one  page,  £9. 

Advertisements  for  the  Current  Number  must  be  sent  not  later  than  Wednesday,  and 
for  Monthly  Parts  not  later  than  the  24th  of  each  Month,  addressed  to  the  Advertisement 
Office  of  the  Gardeners'  Magazine,  148  and  149,  Aldersgate  Street,  Loudon,  E.C. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  of  HORTICULTURAL  or  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES  and 
SHOWS  are  inserted  on  tho  Leader  Page  at  Is.  per  line. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  OF  SITUATIONS  VACANT,  or  from  persons  seeking  employ, 
ment,  Is.  each  four  lines  (28  words),  and  3d.  per  line  after. 
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The  Vote  for  the  Royal  Parks,  on  which  Mr.  Labouchere  had 
snatched  a victory  in  the  interest  of  the  provinces — or,  at  all  events, 
to  the  momentary  damage  of  the  metropolis — was  rectified  on  the 
night  of  the  18th,  as  it  was  foreseen  it  must  be.  On  the  report  of 
Supply,  Mr.  H.  Fowler  moved  that  a further  sum  of  .£50,403  be 
granted  to  bring  up  the  total  to  £112,619.  There  was  a certain 
dignity  in  Mr.  Labouchere’s  reduction  of  the  amount  asked  for  in 
the  first  instance,  apart  altogether  from  the  political  question 
involved ; but  there  was  none — indeed,  instead  of  dignity  it  was 
sheer  puerility  he  exhibited  in  moving  that  the  vote  be  reduced 
by  the  sum  of  £2,150.  On  a division  he  was  beaten  by  76,  the 
numbers  being— for  the  vote  141;  for  the  reduction  65.  Mr.  H. 
Fowler  announced  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
bring  in  a Bill  to  transfer  the  parks  in  London,  other  than  the 
royal  parks,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  ; and  that  being  accomplished,  there  will  be  an  end  of  the 
charges  now  made  against  the  Treasury.  In  respect  of  the  proposed 
Bill,  it  will  be  found  that  the  question  has  two  sides  ; but  it  cau 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  Treasury  will  be  relieved  of  the  present 
charges  and  the  metropolis  will  be  but  little  the  poorer  for  having 
to  pay  for  its  playgrounds. 
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Claycross  Flower  Show  will  be  held  August  10 

Hereford  Rose  Show  is  fixed  for  July  8. 

South  Essex  Horticultural  Society. — The  summer  show  will 
be  held  June  10. 

Surrey  Scenery  will  bo  illustrated  in  a scries  of  drawings  by  Mrs. 
Allingham  in  an  exhibition  of  the  Fine  Art  Society. 

A Flora  of  the  English  Lake  District,  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker, 
of  Kew,  has  been  recently  published  by  Bell  and  Sons. 

Calne  Horticultural  Society. — Annual  exhibition  in  Bowood 
Park,  August  17. 

Lambeth  Amateur  Chrysanthemum  Society  will  hold  its  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Biidge  House  Hotel,  November  8,  and  two  following  days. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  Spring  Flower  Show  will  be  held  April  7 
and  8. 

Leeds  Flower  Show  will  be  held  June  30  and  two  following 
days. 

Mr.  PolmanMooy  supplied,  as  promised,  a paper  on  the  Hyacinth 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  Horticultural  Club,  on  Tuesday  last,  but 
he  being  unable  to  be  present,  it  was  read  by  tbe  secretary. 

Tithe  Rent  Charge  and  Extraordinary  Tithe  ai-e  tbe  subjects 
of  measures  now  before  tbe  House  of  Commons,  and  tbe  Bills  will  be 
overhauled  by  select  committees. 

Albert  Palace,  Battersea  Park,  has  been  leased  to  Mr.  William 
Holland.  Tbe  special  attraction  for  tbe  season  will  be  an  Exhibition 
of  British  Industry. 

A new  edition  of  “ Hulme’s  Wild  Flowei’3  ” is  in  course  of  publi- 
cation by  Messrs.  Cassell.  No.  1 contains  exquisitely  beautiful  figures 
of  the  field  convolvulus,  and  tbe  wild  rose  of  the  hedges. 

Beccles  Burial  Board  invite  tenders  for  laying  out  and  planting 
land  lately  purchased  by  tbe  board.  Tbe  clerk  of  tbe  board  is  Mr.  F. 
S.  Rix. 

Christy’s  Guide  to  Poultry  Rearing,  published  at  155,  Fen- 
church-street,  will  be  useful  to  raisers  who  practise  artificial  incubation, 
and  should  have  their  serious  attention  at  this  season. 

Gardening  Appointments  have  been  made  as  under  through 
Messrs.  John  Laing  and  Co. : Mr.  J.  Child,  as  bead  gardener,  &c.,  to 
tbe  Earl  of  Rosslyn,  St.  Anne’s  House,  Stamford ; Mr.  J.  Ford,  as 
head  gardener  to  F.  C.  Cater,  Esq  , Enfield,  Middlesex. 

Guernsey  and  Jersey  Fruit  Company  (Limited)  has  been 
formed  for  growing  and  selling  various  kinds  of  vegetable  produce 
peculiar  to  the  Channel  Islands.  The  capital  is  £20,000  in  4,000  shares 
of  £5  each.  The  London  office  is  4,  Tokenhouse  Buildings,  E.C. 

Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  will  bold  its 
exhibitions  in  tbe  Waverley  Marked  Edinburgh,  on  the  following 
dates  : Spi'ing  show,  April  7 and  8:  summer  show,  July  7 and  8;  and 
autumn  show,  September  8 and  9. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Co.,  St.  Albans,  ai-e  about  to  issue  a 
monthly  work  on  orchids,  under  tbe  ti  le  of  Reichenbachia,  which  will 
be  illustrated  by  coloured  plates  and  woodcuts.  Mr.  Walter  Fitch 
will  supply  the  drawings  from  specimens  selected  at  St.  Albans. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  invites  lovers  of  plants  to  inspect  tbe 
imantophyllums,  orchids,  cyclamens,  amaryllis,  &c.,  at  bis  Victoria  and 
Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway.  The  exhibition  will  continue 
until  April  10,  from  nine  to  six,  daily. 

Taxation  of  Ground  Rents  is  to  be  tbe  subject  of  formal  con- 
sideration by  tbe  Towns  Holding  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Tbe  resolution  was  moved  by  Mr.  Saunders,  and  met  with  considerable 
support. 

Mr.  Sheppard  Scott  has  stated,  in  a meeting  of  tbe  Common 
Council  of  tbe  City  of  London,  that  the  keeping  of  Epping  Forest  is 
costing  the  Corporation  the  enormous  sum  of  £2  10s.  per  acre  per 
annum.  Nobody  will  believe  this  until  it  is  clearly  established  on  a 
basis  of  facts.  Mr.  Scott  should  be  held  responsible  to  prove  bis  case. 

Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons’  Hybrid  Amaryllis  are  now  in  full 
splendour,  and  present  many  new  and  beautiful  characters.  The  exhi- 
bition is  in  tbe  same  bouse  as  in  previous  years.  In  tbe  orchid-hou3e 
we  noted  a- new  dendrobe,  a supposed  natural  hybrid  between  D.  cras- 
sinode  and  D.  Wardianum. 

Disa  grandiflora  is  in  process  of  extermination  by  the  collectors 
who  haunt  the  Table  Mountaio.  Tbe  conservatives  of  tbe  Cape  are  in 
alarm  ; and  when  it  is  too  late,  perhaps,  they  will  start  a Disa  League 
for  tbe  protection  of  the  mountain  beauty,  so  that  when  our  primroses 
are  in  the  gardens  of  oblivion  tbe  disa  may  be  brought  here  to  take  its 
place. 

The  Warehousemen  and  Drapers’  Trade  Journal  will  sug- 
gest doubts  about  tbe  truth  of  tbe  declaration  to  tbe  effect  that  trade 
is  dull.  The  issue  for  March  13  contains  84  pages  of  advertisements. - 
It  is  impossible  to  look  at  them  without  a sort  of  watering  of  tbe  mouth, 
or  without  entertaining  a comfortable  suspicion  that  trade  is  not  so  bad 
as  it  is  represented. 
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Flowers  as  seen  under  Canvas  will  be  illustrated  in  a picture 
Mr.  G.  D.  Leslie  will  contribute  to  the  forthcoming  Academy  Exhibi- 
tion. The  subject  is  a group  of  girls  forming  garlands  of  roses,  and 
the  colouring  will  explain  in  part  the  reason  that  exhibitors  of  the 
“ old  school  ” are  still  unshaken  in  their  faith  that  the  light  under 
canvas  is  particularly  favourable  to  the  artistic  display  of  flowers. 

Boxwood  from  the  Cape  is  coming  into  the  market  for  the  use  of 
engravers.  It  is  the  produce  of  Buxus  Macowani,  being  so  named  after  the 
director  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  the  Cape.  The  wood  heretofore  known 
as  “ Cape  box  ” is  the  produce  of  Celastrus  buxifolius,  an  alliance  of  the 
euonymas.  As  regards  the  quality  of  the  new  candidate  for  a place 
in  the  market,  engravers  do  not  speak  favourably ; but  it  may  be  found 
to  improve  on  further  acquaintance. 

Tithe  Rent  Charge. — A Bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Stanley 
Leighton,  M.P.,  would  impose  the  payment  of  tithe  rent  charge  on  the 
landlord.  Whenever  the  tenant  of  any  lands  pays  it,  it  is  provided  by 
the  Bill  that  he  should  deduct  the  amount  so  paid  from  the  landlord’s 
rent  ; and  contracting  oneself  out  of  this  provision  is  forbidden.  There 
is,  however,  a clause  saving  existing  contracts  during  the  continuance 
of  the  tenancies.  As  regards  this,  the  time  at  which  a yearly  tenancy 
or  a tenancy  at  will  would  be  deemed  to  end  would  be  just  as  if  notice 
were  given  at  the  commencement  of  the  Act. 

The  Political  Status  of  the  Gardener  is  newly  defined  in  a 
pamphlet  by  W.  Bookey  (Brownrigg)  entitled  “ Negative  Property 
with  Parliamentary  Title  ” (Simpkin).  At  page  42  the  author  says  : 
“ A good  gardener  must  needs  be  a good  Radical ; but  he  is  also  a 
good  Conservative.  In  fact,  he  cannot  be  good  in  either  unless  he  be 
good  in  both.  If  he  loves  the  tree,  he  will  approach  its  radicals  (roots) 
carefully,  desirous  to  nourish  and  strengthen  them;  for  he  knows  they 
are  the  very  life  of  the  tree  which  he  seeks  to  conserve.  He  must 
have  much  skill,  and  more  kindness : or  he  will  do  harm.  Unless  the 
whole  tree  is  doomed,  he  does  not  use  the  axe.” 

The  Weather  has  kept  faith  with  the  calendar,  for  spring  was 
ushered  in  on  Saturday  last  with  a soft  south  wind  and  a little  real 
sunshine.  The  day  following  was  a surprise  for  Londoners,  but  the 
sky  alone  was  bright ; the  ground  was  scarcely  green  and  not  all 
flowery,  the  crocuses  being  almost  alone  in  their  glory.  At  the  same 
time  the  South  Coast  was  bathed  in  fog,  and  in  the  North  flocks  were 
falling  in  snowdrifts  and  rivers  were  flooded  with  a sudden  thaw.  That 
the  winter  is  over  no  one  can  doubt ; but  the  spring  will  occasionally 
entertain  us  with  small  agonies.  For  the  present  we  can  only  expect 
changeable  weather,  and  some  of  it  unpleasant. 

Ensilage  Commission  has  completed  its  labours  and  drafted  its 
final  report.  During  the  past  week  the  evidence  given  by  Sir  John  B. 
Lawes,  Dr.  Yoelcker,  Professor  Long,  Mr.  C.  H.  Sharman,  Mr.  J. 
Darby,  and  other  witnesses,  confirmed  the  high  value  of  the  system  of 
ensilage  for  many  descriptior  s of  crop  not  at  first  contemplated  as 
available,  and  was  favourable  to  the  easy  and  cheap  method  of  pre- 
serving green  forage  by  compressing  it  in  open-air  stacks.  Sir  John 
Lawes  stated  the  waste  by  fermentation  in  silos  to  be  about  four  to 
ten  per  cent.,  t be  loss  being  greatest  in  making  sweet  silage;  so  that 
his  advice  was  'o  adopt  that  process  which  would  cause  least  fermenta- 
tion. The  waste,  however,  is  chiefly  in  albuminous  compounds,  and 
probably  chemists  attach  too  much  impoltance  to  these  constituents  in 
food. 


Holts  of  ©Imr&attatt. 

♦ 

NAMED  V.  SEEDLING  SINGLE  DAHLIAS. 
Probably,  when  “G,”  at  page  137,  finished  his  interesting  article  in 
support  of  cultivating  named  single  dahlias  in  preference  to  unnamed 
seedlings,  he  said  to  himself — “There,  that  is  a clincher  for  him!” 
But  I can  assure  “ G ” that  it  had  no  such  effect.  Knowing  him  to  be 
rather  more  susceptible  than  some  of  us  to  the  influences  of  fashion,  I 
accept  his  criticisms  with  perfect  good  grace,  only  he  must  allow  me 
to  say  that  I am  not  altogether  unacquainted  with  Mr.  Ware’s  collec- 
tion, to  which  he  refers.  I have  grown  some  of  the  varieties  which 
“ G ” mentions,  and  on  two  occasions  I had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  last 
summer  Mi-.  Ware’s  exhibits  of  single  dahlias  at  two  large  shows,  and 
although  the  flowers  possessed  all  the  merits  that  “G”  claims  for 
them,  I failed  to  see  that  they  were  so  much  superior  to  many  of  the 
seedlings  which  I had  then  growing.  “ G ” knows  very  well  that  I am 
so  situated  that  I am  obliged  to  provide  a lot  of  pleasure  in  flowers 
out  of  a limited  outlay,  and  I do  not  think  I have  altogether  failed.  1 
certainly  have  not  if  the  admiration  my  single  dahlias  received  is  any 
guide.  It  was  that  which  induced  me  to  pen  the  note  to  which  “ G ” 
refers,  and  which  I do  not  regret  doing.  R.  H.  B. 

ROSE  SUNSET. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  “Practical  Cultivator”  says  at  page  130 
in  favour  of  this  rose,  I maintain  that  it  is  not  wanted,  because  wo 
already  have  a sufficiency  of  apricot-coloured  roses.  “ Practical  Culti- 
vator ” must  know  that  it  requires  a good  judge  of  roses  to  tell  the 
difference  between  Madame  Falcot,  Safrano,  and  William  Allen 
Richardson,  not  to  mention  Shirley  Hibberd,  when  they  are  mixed 
together  in  a bouquet  of  flowers.  Therefore  an  addition  in  that  lino  of 
colour  is  not  desirable.  I am  not  judging  this  rose  on  what  “ Practical 
Cultivator”  says’  only,  because  1 saw  it  in  a large  rose  nursery  last 
summer,  and  I must  say  lie  has  described  it  very  truthfully.  All  that 
I wish  to  say  about  it  is  that  it  is  too  much  in  colour  like  others  that  are 
already  well  known.  R.  II.  B. 


BATH  FLORAL  FETE  SPRING  SHOW. 

The  Floral  Fete  Committee  started  a Bulb  Show  in  1885,  and  the  success 
was  such  that  the  thing  was  repeated  in  1836,  the  result  being  that  Bath  city 
was  very  gay  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  last,  the  select  society  of  the  city 
of  health  seeking  in  the  Assembly  Rooms  new  tokens  of  the  return  of  spring. 
The  weather  was  delightful,  even  better  than  that  which  gladdened  Londoners 
at  the  same  time,  for  there  were  fears  (happily  soon  dispelled)  in  London  on 
Wednesday  that  “ Queen’s  weather  ” would  not  prevail,  for  the  day  dawned 
with  impenetrable  fog.  But  at  Bath  the  day  began  as  it  intended  to  go  on, 
and  the  visitors  from  London  and  other  eastern  parts  were  astonished  to  see 
the  brilliant  greenness  of  the  gardens  and  pastures  of  the  western  city,  the  air 
being  warm  and  soft,  as  though  the  last.days  of  May  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
later  days  of  March. 

The  exhibition  comprised  all  the  horticultural  products  proper  to  the 
season,  but  hyacinths  were  a special  feature,  and  made  a brilliant  display  of 
colour  in  the  magnificent  ballroom,  where  a long  central  table  was  filled  with 
them ; with  tulips,  primulas,  and  cyclamens  to  give  variety  and  add  to  the 
interest  and  usefulness  of  the  undertaking.  The  sides  of  the  great  room  were 
dressed  with  great  groups  of  plants,  put  up  by  Mr.  Cypher,  of  Cheltenham, 
Messrs.  Cooling,  and  Mr.  Drummond,  of  Bath.  These  ompriae  crotons,  ferns, 
palms,  amaryllids,  and  many  more  showy  subjects  forming  a grand  back- 
ground to  the  central  broad  line  of  gay  colour.  In  the  adjoining  smaller 
chambers  were  beautiful  groups  of  cut  flowers,  bouquets,  epergnes,  and 
herbaceous  and  alpine  plants,  that  were  not  less  admired  than  the  fine  features 
of  the  principal  apartment. 

Hyacinths  were  admirably  shown,  the  first  eighteen  from  Mr.  S.  P.  Budd 
being  stout  and  compact  with  good  foliage  ; Messrs.  Cooling  were  second.  In 
the  three  classes  for  twelve  and  nine,  the  winners  were  the  same  ; and  in  the 
same  order,  with  one  exception,  in  which  they  changed  places.  Class  5 
brought  a new  feature,  for  here  Mr.  Tredwell  took  first  place  with  the  best 
lot  of  hyacinths  in  the  show  ; they  were  in  tall  pots  of  regulation  width,  the 
spikes  very  even  and  perfectly  finished,  the  foliage  good.  In  the  class  for 
six,  Messrs.  Jolly  and  Mr.  S.  P.  Budd  were  equal  first  with  beautiful  examples  ; 
Mr.  C.  H.  Dutton  second. 

Tulips  were  not  cleverly  handled,  and  the  exhibitors  might  be  advantaged 
by  a study  of  the  London  style  of  showing  them.  But  the  groups  from  Messrs. 
Cooling,  Mr.  Dutton,  and  Mr.  S.  P.  Budd  were  stout  and  gay,  and  comprised 
the  best  varieties  for  show  purposes.  Narciss  were  well  shown  by  Messrs. 
Cooling  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Dutton  ; Crocuses  by  Mr.  Jolly  and  Mr.  W.  Dobson. 
The  lily  of  the  valley  from  Messrs.  Cooling  were  superb  in  growth,  and  as 
specimens  perfect  ; and  not  far  below  this  high  standard  were  the  beautiful 
specimens  from  Mr.  S.  P.  Budd.  The  Amaryllis  from  Mr.  S.  Tredwell  and 
Mr.  T.  Jolly  were  of  the  useful  class,  and  make  a cheerful  change  of  colour. 

Orchids  were  in  sufficient  plenty  to  make  a distinct  and  fine  feature. 
Mr.  Cypher,  of  Cheltenham,  was  placed  first  for  six  ; and  for  single  specimens 
Messrs.  Cooling  had  the  best  three,  Mr.  R.  B.  Cater  being  second  in  this  class. 
Azaleas  from  Mr.  E.  E.  Bryant  and  Mr.  T.  Jolly  were  good.  Roses  in  pots 
from  Mr.  S.  P.  Budd  were  extra  good ; in  fact,  the  plants  were  models  of  what  pot 
roses  might  be  in  all  private  gardens — healthy,  flowery,  well  proportioned,  but 
not  of  great  size  or  indicating  that  a great  roseman  had  bestowed  his  special 
talent  upon  them.  Of  the  cinerarias  we  are  bound  to  speak  well,  the  first  lot, 
from  Biss,  were  grandly  grown  ; the  second  lot,  from  Mr.  Tredwell,  were 
examples  to  be  proud  of,  and  all  appeared  to  be  of  the  finest  strains,  the 
“James’  strain  ” unmistakeable.  Mr.  Budd  put  up  the  best  cyclamens  in  the 
schedule  class,  and  Miss  Charles  had  second  place.  But  there  was  one  group 
of  cyclamens  from  the  Rev.  E.  Handley  surpassing  all  others  in  size,  leafage, 
and  splendour  of  flowers.  These  were  not  entered  for  competition,  but  in  a 
contest  would  have  carried  all  before  them. 

The  gronps  of  ornamental  plants  from  Mr.  E.  E.  Bryant  were  of  great 
value,  as  were  the  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  and  ferns  from  the  same  exhi- 
bitor, who  carried  off  a series  of  first  prizes  by  showing  the  society  something 
for  its  money.  There  were  two  beautiful  collections  of  herbaceous  plants  in 
pots,  the  best  of  them  coming  from  Mr.  S.  Tredwell,  who  also  had  the  best 
violets  in  pots  and  the  best  basket  of  ornamental  plants. 

The  decorative  contributions  were  of  a gratifying  character.  The  first 
bouquet,  from  Mr.  W.  Pethick,  was  quite  a model  of  size  and  form,  and  filled  with 
good  things;  the  second  from  Mr.  C.  Winstone,  too  “ spriggy,”  the  sprays 
spreading  far  out  from  the  mass.  The  one  that  obtained  for  Mr.  Drummond 
a certificate  of  merit  was  smallish,  and  lively  with  colour.  The  best  Bpray 
for  a lady’s  dress  was  from  Mr.  W.  Pethick  ; second,  Mr.  C.  Winstone. 
There  were  two  others  in  the  competition,  and  all  were  good.  The  epergnes 
were  in  excellent  taste,  the  first  from  Mr.  E.  Thomas,  quite  a model  of  rich- 
ness without  excess,  and  of  high  finish,  with  just  a touch  of  delightful 
negligence.  Mr.  W.  Pethick  had  a certificate  of  merit  for  an  epergne  that 
was  at  once  brilliant  with  colour  and  yet  not  overdone  or  wanting  in  artistic 
unity.  The  cut  roses  were  good  enough  for  the  month  of  June.  Mr.  S.  P. 
Budd  put  up  a lovely  lot  of  perpetuals  and  teas,  aud  Mr.  J.  Chaffin  a delicate 
group  of  teas  only.  Messrs.  Cooling  had  a fine  lot.  aHd  two  boxes  of  Marechal 
Niel  came  from  Mr.  J.  S.  Pope. 

From  Mr.  W.  Duck  came  good  grapes  ; from  Mr.  E.  Thomas  and  Mr.  A. 
T.  Hall,  fine  lots  of  apples;  from  Mr.  Hooper  Taylor  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Smith 
grand  dishes  of  pears,  with  extra  dishes  for  the  luncheon  table  from  Mr.  Tay- 
lor. The  best  thing  in  the  vegetable  department  was  the  basket  of  seakale 
from  Mr.  T.  Evry  ; nor  often  do  we  see  such  perfect  modelling  tho  beauty 
of  which  was  made  evident  by  comparison  with  Mr.  Smith’s  really  fine  basket 
that  stood  next  it. 

A special  note  must  be  made  on  a plant  of  Amaryllis  aulica  in  a fine  group 
of  plants  from  Mr.  R.  B.  Cater.  It  was  in  a twelve-inch  pot,  which  was 
densely  filled  with  healthy  and  quite  stout  leafage,  above  which  stood  twenty 
flowerH.  These  are  of  tho  platypetala  section,  and  one  of  tho  best  types  ; so 
that  we  had  an  example  of  one  of  the  best  of  tho  historic  species  in  tho  very 
best  style  of  cultivation,  a stylo  never  to  be  obtained  by  annual  ropotting. 

The  judges  were  : Mr.  John  Woodbridgo,  of  Brentford  ; Mr.  Brown,  of 

Bristol  ; Mr.  Challis,  of  Wilton  ; Mr.  Bannister,  of  Westbury -ou-Try m,  aud 
Mr,  Shirley  Hibberd,  of  Kew,  near  London. 


Improvement  of  Sandy  Coasts  is  the  subject  of  an  essay  by  M. 
do  Mey,  engineer  of  Fonts  et  Ohausse  s,  Bruges,  for  which  the  King  of 
tho  Belgians’  prize  of  25,000  francs,  or  £5,000,  has  been  awarded  in  a 
competition  of  59  persons.  This  prize  is  oH'ored  every  year  by  the 
King  of  the  Belgians  for  tho  best  essay  on  some  predetermined  subject 
tending  to  advance  the  well  being  of  mankind. 
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CONGRESS  PEARS. 

Pitinaaton  Duchete, 

Of  this  noble  fruit  there  wore  seventy-three  dishes  in  tho  Congress 
collection,  and  there  was  a general  agreement  among  the  critics  that 
the  dish  from  tho  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  contained  tho  finest 
Bumples  as  regards  si/.o,  evenness,  and  colour.  Our  figure  represents  a 
typical  sample,  as  regards  form,  but  tho  size  is  in  excess  of  tho  average, 
and  pears  of  such  magnitude  are  less  to  be  desired  than  those  of 
moderate  growth  and  lino  quality.  But  “ big  things  ” must  be  recog- 
nized at  times ; and  it  is  well  to  remember  that  in  the  caso  of  fruits  it 
is  not  much  man  can  do  in  augmenting  size,  the  season  and  the  soil 
having  most  to  do  with  it.  A largo  pear,  therefore,  may  be  regarded 
as  a proof  of  tho  generosity  of  Nature,  and  tho  wise  man  will  be 
thankful  for  it  should  it  prove  eatable. 

Pitmaaton  Duchess  was  raised  by  the  late  Mr.  Williams,  of  Pit- 
maston,  and  is  the  result  of  crossing  Duchesse  d’Angoulemo  with  Glou 
Morceau.  It  differs  from  both  in  all  its  characters.  In  form  it  may 
be  described  as  pyramidal  or  oblong,  rounded  at  the  ends,  with  bold  open 
eye  in  a wrinkled  depression,  the  stalk  short  and  stout,  and  nearly  even 
with  the  contracted  base.  When  ripe,  the  skin  is  of  a line  lemon-yellow 
colour,  patched  with  cinnamon-coloured  russet,  which  is  almost 
unbroken  around  the  stalk. 

Several  samples  tasted  at  the  Congress  proved  to  bo  of  excellent 
quality — the  flesh  melting,  juicy,  rich,  and  delicately  perfumed.  A 
majority  of  the  samples  shown  were  grown  on  pyramids  and  espaliers  on 


by  tho  material  throughout  the  whole  time  the  growth  is  in  progress. 
With  reference  to  tho  frequency  with  which  orchids  should  be  shifted, 
it  may  bo  Btated,  as  a second  rule  to  be  observed  by  the  cultivator, 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  disturbed  at  tho  roots  so  long  as  they  remain 
in  a healthy  state  and  continue  to  make  a satisfactory  growth.  There 
is  no  occasion,  as  in  tho  case  of  tho  majority  of  plants,  for  annual  re- 
pottings  j but  on  the  other  hand,  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain 
undisturbed  so  long  as  to  suffer  either  from  an  impoverished  condition 
or  a sour  stato  of  the  material. 

When  it  is  decided  to  remove  a plant  to  a fresh  pot  or  basket  it 
should  be  carefully  lifted  out  and  be  placed  on  the  potting  bench,  or  a 
platform  formed  on  one  of  tho  side  stages,  and  have  as  much  of  the 
old  material  removed  as  possible.  Considerable  care  will  be  necessary 
in  handling  the  cattleyas,  aerides,  and  others  which  have  long  fleshy 
roots,  to  avoid  injuring  them.  Sometimes  the  roots  will  attach  them- 
selves to  the  sides  of  the  pots  or  the  base  of  the  basket,  so  as  to  render  it 
most  difficult  to  detach  them  without  their  being  injured.  When  the 
roots  are  numerous  and  very  firmly  attached  to  the  pot  or  basket, 
no  hesitation  should  be  felt  in  breaking  up  tho  receptacle  and  repot- 
ting the  plant  with  the  fragments  adhering  to  the  roots.  It  will  not 
often  be  necessary  to  break  up  the  pots,  as,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
the  roots  can  with  a moderate  degree  of  care  be  detached.  I lind  a 
rather  blunt  table  knife  that  has  been  worn  rather  thin  the  best  for 
separating  the  roots  from  the  sides  of  the  pot  and  from  baskets  and 
blocks.  When  the  plants  have  been  removed  from  the  receptacle  in 
which  they  have  been  grown,  a portion  of  tho  old  material  must  be 


the  quince  stock.  Its  season  is  from  the  middle  of  October  to  the 
middle  of  December.  As  compared  with  Duchesse  d’Angouleme  it  is 
not  only  different,  but  superior  in  every  way. 


REPOTTING  ORCHIDS. 

In  continuation  of  my  notes  at  page  147,  on  the  work  requiring  atten- 
tion in  the  orchid-house  at  the  present  time,  I shall  now  proceed  to 
speak  in  detail  of  the  way  in  which  the  plants  should  be  shifted  into 
fresh  pots  or  baskets,  and  to  point  out  the  materials  best  adapted  to 
the  requirements  of  the  principal  genera. 

The  first  matter  to  be  considered  is  the  proper  time  for  shifting 
plants  that  require  more  space  at  the  roots,  or  are  growing  in  material 
tbat  has  become  more  or  less  exhausted,  as  very  much  of  the  benefit4to 
be  derived  from  a shift  depends  upon  the  stage  of  growth  at  which 
they  receive  it.  A considerable  proportion  of  the  kinds  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  fresh  pots,  baskets,  or  blocks,  at  any  time  during  the  spring 
and  summer  months;  but  it  may  be  stated,  as  a general  rule,  that 
orchids  of  all  kinds  should  be  repotted  when  they  are  commencing  to 
make  new  growth.  I have  found  from  long  experience  that  when  they 
are  moved  just  as  the  growths  are  beginning  to  push  and  the  roots  to 
elongate,  they  very  quickly  become  established  in  the  new  material, 
and  at  once  begin  to  grow  as  vigorously  as  could  possibly  be  desired. 
There  are  two  distinct  advantages  in  carrying  out  this  work  at  the 
stage  mentioned — one  being  the  rapidity  with  which  the  roots  recover 
from  any  injury  they  may  receive,  and  the  other  the  assistance  afforded 


taken  away  from  the  roots.  Provided  the  roots  are  not  injured,  a 
very  considerable  proportion  may  be  removed  with  advantage, 
because  it  is  not  desirable  that  the  plants  should  have  any  large  quan- 
tity of  exhausted  or  sour  stuff  about  them.  Examples  that  are  in  an 
unhealthy  state  should  be  more  thoroughly  overhauled,  and  have 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  the  old  stuff  removed  from  about  the  roots, 
which  must  be  closely  examined,  and  have  all  dead  and  decaying  parts 
cut  away.  If  the  plants  have  become  unhealthy  in  consequence  of  a 
sour  state  of  the  moss  or  peat,  the  roots  should  have  a thorough  wash- 
ing in  tepid  water  previous  to  the  repotting. 

The  drainage  must  in  all  cases  be  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  super- 
fluous moisture  quickly,  for  if  it  remains  long  enough  to  cause  sour- 
ness the' plants  will  very  soon  become  unhealthy.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  pots  should  be  filled  to  about  one-third,  and  the  pans  and 
baskets  to  one-half  of  their  depth  with  crocks,  which  should  be  rather 
large  and  quite  clean.  When  the  pots  are  of  large  size,  a smaller  pot 
may  be  inverted  in  the  bottom,  and  then  have  crocks  packed  about  and 
over  it.  In  the  drainage  of  small  and  medium-sized  pots  crocks  should 
alone  be  used.  In  all  cases  the  crocks  ought  to  be  covered  with 
sphagnum,  and  upon  this  should  be  put  a layer  of  the  material  in 
which  the  plants  are  to  be  grown  ; the  thickness  of  the  layer  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  depth  of  the  ball  and  the  height  it  is  desired  to  have  the 
base  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  above  the  rim.  On  placing  the  plants  in 
position,  the  roots  must  be  carefully  arranged,  and  the  peat  or  moss 
be  packed  about  them  in  such  away  that  they  will  be  equally  distri- 
buted. Plants  that  do  not  require  repotting  should  have  the  old  stuff 
removed  from  the  surface  and  replaced  with  fresh  ; for  the  const?  nt 
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waterings  wash  the  goodness  out  of  that  forming  the  top  layer,  and  it 
is  moreover  found  that  the  young  roots  push  more  readily  into  the 
recent  top-dressing.  The  material  must  in  all  cases  be  pressed  firm, 
and  in  top-dressing  large  plants  that  are  raised  considerably  above 
the  rim  of  the  pot  it  will  be  advisable  to  insert  a few  short  pegs  to 
prevent  its  being  displaced  before  the  roots  have  had  time  to  obtain  a 
sufficiently  firm  hold  to  keep  it  in  position. 

Newly  imported  plants  ought  not  to  have  anything  but  crocks,  and 
in  some  cases  a little  moss,  about  them  until  they  are  growing  vigor- 
ously. When  examples  in  a perfectly  dormant  state  are  potted  in  the 
same  way  as  those  in  full  growth  it  frequently  happens  that  the 
roots  decay,  and  a very  great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  starting 
them  into  growth.  Plants  of  all  classes  should  first  have  the  dead  and 
decaying  roots  cut  away,  and  the  pseudo-bulbs  evincing  signs  of  decay 
removed.  On  this  having  been  done,  the  roots  must  be  well  washed, 
preferably  in  tepid  water.  Cattleyas  and  laffias  can  be  started  in  pots 
with  comparatively  small  crocks  about  them  instead  of  peat,  or  they 
may  be  attached  to  rafts  and  placed  upon  the  stage.  Phalaenopsis, 
aerides,  saccolabiums,  oncidiums,  and  several  other  genera,  start  into 
growth  most  readily  when  they  are  attached  to  rafts  and  suspended 
to  within  a short  distance  of  the  glass.  Odontoglossums  start  very 
well  when  potted  in  the  usual  way,  provided  they  do  not  have  too  much 
moss  or  peat  about  them  ; or  they  may  be  placed  upon  a layer  of  moss 
on  one  of  the  side  stages  until  they  show  signs  of  vitality.  The  best 
way  of  dealing  with  the  dendrobiums,  especially  when  there  is  a con- 
siderable number,  is  to  form  a layer  of  moss  in  a shallow  box,  and  stand 
them  on  the  moss  with  the  pseudo-bulbs  resting  against  the  sides.  The 
chief  point  in  handling  newly-imported  orchids  is  to  place  them  where 
they  will  enjoy  a moderate  degree  of  humidity  without  having  any  wet 
material  in  direct  contact  with  them.  Of  course,  when  they  are  grow- 
ing freely  they  can  be  potted  or  put  in  baskets,  and  otherwise  dealt 
with  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  established  plants. 

To  speak  in  detail  of  the  receptacles  in  which  the  several  genera  should 
be  grown,  and  the  material  most  suitable  for  them,  would  require  much 
space  ; and  it  is,  therefore,  not  possible  to  do  more  than  refer  to  these 
points  otherwise  than  in  a general  way.  The  cattleyas,  ladias,  robust 
oncidiums,  strong-growing  dendrobiums,  lycastes,  and  ccelogynes, 
thrive  in  peat.  For  the  odontoglossums,  masdevallias,  and  the  less  robust 
oncidiums  and  dendrobiums,  a mixture  of  peat  and  sphagnum  in  about 
equal  proportions  is  the  most  suitable ; and  for  the  aerides,  saccolabiums, 
vandas,  phalaenopsis,  and  angriecums,  sphagnum  is  decidedly  the  best. 
Generally  speaking,  the  plants  requiring  peat  should  be  grown 
in  pots,  and  the  smaller-growing  kinds  thriving  in  moss  in  baskets. 
The  robust  vandas  and  angreecums  may  be  grown  in  baskets,  but  they 
appear  to  greater  advantage  in  pots,  especially  when  they  have  attained 
to  specimen  size.  It  remains  to  be  said  that  newly  potted  orchids  should 
have  very  little  water  at  the  roots  until  they  are  beginning  to  grow 
freely ; but  a liberal  degree  of  atmospheric  humidity  will  be  very 
beneficial  to  them.  Oechidophilist. 


POTATO  CULTURE  IN  GARDENS. 

In  consequence  of  the  soil  having  been  frozen  to  a considerable  depth 
from  early  in  February  until  the  last  few  days,  potato-planting,  in 
common  with  seed-sowing  and  some  other  important  outdoor  opera- 
tions. is  so  far  behind  this  season  that  in  many  cases  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  will  be  necessary  to  bring  up  arrears.  The  crop  will  not  suffer 
to  any  appreciable  extent  from  the  planting  being  commenced  at  a 
later  period  than  usual — provided,  of  couse,  there  is  no  unnecessary 
delay  in  making  a beginning,  or  in  proceeding  with  the  work  after  a 
start  has  been  made.  The  early  varieties  may  perhaps  be  rather  later 
in  furnishing  supplies  for  the  table  than  in  years  in  which  the  soil  has 
been  in  a favourable  condition  for  planting  operations  early  in  March. 
But  if  the  suggestions  that  will  be  made  in  the  course  of  these  remarks 
be  acted  upon,  it  is  very  probable  the  difference  in  the  time  of  lifting, 
as  compared  with  previous  years,  will  be  so  small  as  to  be  hardly 
appreciable.  To  the  late  sorts,  the  delay  in  planting  will  not  make  any 
difference,  either  as  regards  the  bulk  of  the  crop,  or  the  time  when  it 
may  be  lifted.  There  cannot  well  be  any  doubt  upon  this  points  for  it 
has  been  proved  by  recent  experience  that  early  planting,  to  which  so 
much  importance  was  attached  by  a large  body  of  cultivators  a few 
years  since,  is  of  but  little  consequence.  It  is  not,  of  course,  advisable 
to  delay  the  planting  of  the  main  crops  long  after  the  middle  of  March, 
when  the  soil  and  season  are  alike  favourable  to  the  work,  because  of 
the  risk  of  the  work  being  unduly  delayed  by  a press  of  other  matters 
requiring  attention  as  the  spring  advances.  This  year  the  planting  will, 
so  far  as  can  be  determined  at  the  time  of  writing,  be  done  under  very 
favourable  conditions.  The  soil  has  undergone  a thorough  pulveriza- 
tion by  the  frost,  and  it  is  also  sufficiently  dry  to  bo  worked  without 
difficulty,  and  to  be  trodden  upon  without  the  slightest  risk  of  its  being 
worked  into  a paste.  The  sets  arc  also  in  capital  condition  ; for,  owing 
to  the  low  temperature  which  has  so  long  prevailed,  they  have  not 
made  so  much  growth  as  is  usual  at  this  season.  The  tubers  that  have 
been  stored  in  large  quantities,  and  well  covered  up  to  exclude  the 
light  from  them,  are  growing  freely,  and  have  shoots  of  considerable 
length.  The  sets  that  have  been  spread  out  on  the  floor  and  the  stages 
of  sheds  from  which  the  frost  is  just  excluded,  have,  on  the  other 
hand,  madevery  little  progress,  and  arc  now  furnished  with  shortsprouts 
that  are  so  hard  as  not  to  occasion  any  anxiety  as  to  their  being  broken 
or  otherwise  injured  when  handled.  Wo  are  always  careful  to  regulate 
the  growth  of  the  sets  previous  to  planting,  so  that  they  can  be  planted 
without  the  shoots  being  injured  ; because  when  tlioy  are  so  long  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  plant  them  without  breaking  or  bruising  the 
shoots  ; they  come  up  irregularly,  and  occasionally  prove  very  unsatis- 
factory. 


To  produce  a heavy  crop  of  tubers  that  will  be  of  large  size  and  good 
shape  a thorough  preparation  of  the  soil  is  essential.  The  staple  must 
be  so  broken  up  that  the  fibrous  roots  can  run  freely  in  it  and  extend 
to  a moderate  depth  in  search  of  nutriment,  and  that  the  tubers  can 
swell  freely  and  evenly.  The  fact  that  the  condition  of  the  soil  has  a 
very  material  influence  upon  the  shape  of  the  tuber  is  very  frequently 
lost  sight  of  by  cultivators.  In  consequence  it  is  a quite  common 
occurrence  to  see  large  quantities  of  misshapen  tubers  at  exhibitions 
held  in  districts  in  which  the  greater  proportion  of  the  land  is  pecu- 
liarly favourable  to  the  production  of  smooth  well-finished  examples. 
The  best  practice,  judging  from  the  results  obtained,  is  to  commence 
the  preparation  of  the  quarters  as  early  in  the  autumn  or  winter  as  the 
various  circumstances  of  each  case  will  permit.  Every  effort  should 
be  made  to  have  the  ground  dug  over  or  trenched  by  the  middle  of 
December,  to  afford  time  for  the  rains  and  frosts  of  winter  to  act  upon 
the  soil  brought  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  trench  and  thoroughly 
pulverize  it.  It  is  a still  further  advantage  to  throw  the  soil  up  into 
rough  ridges,  to  expose  a much  larger  surface  to  the  action  of  the 
weather.  It  is  especially  necessai-y  to  ridge  up  heavy  soils  ; for  when 
they  are  simply  dug  over  in  the  autumn  or  the  winter  it  is  a quite  common 
experience  for  them  to  become  so  consolidated  by  the  spring  as  to  be  in 
very  little,  if  any,  better  condition  for  planting  than  ground  that  has 
remained  undisturbed.  But  when  ridged  up  a soil  is  not  only  much  drier 
in  the  spring,  but  the  frosts  so  act  upon  it  that  a touch  with  the  fork 
is  almost  sufficient  to  break  it  to  pieces.  A short  time  previous  to 
planting  the  ground  should  be  again  worked  by  being  forked  over  to  a 
depth  of  ten  or  twelve  inches.  At  the  same  time  a liberal  dressing  of 
stable  or  farmyard  manure  should  be  dug  in  with  such  artificial 
fertilizers  as  the  cultivator  may  decide  to  use.  The  application  of  a 
dressing  of  stable  manure  in  autumn  is  sometimes  advised  ; but 
unless  the  soil  is  strong  and  holding,  a considerable  proportion  of 
the  fertilizing  properties  is  lost  to  the  crop.  In  manuring  light  soils  in 
the  autumn  there  is  great  waste,  probably  amounting  to  one-half  of  the 
fertilizer  employed.  There  is  no  occasion  to  apprehend  any  injury  to 
the  crop  from  the  roots  coming  in  contact  with  manure  that  is  other- 
wise than  in  a thoroughly  decomposed  state,  as  no  harm  whatever  will 
be  done.  It  is  in  some  degree  preferable  to  fork  in  the  stable  manure 
a short  time  previous  to  planting  ; but  when  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  soil  has  not  been  sufficiently  enriched  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
putting  both  stable  manure  and  artificial  fertilizers  in  the  trenches 
before  the  sets  are  placed  in  them.  This  practice  is  also  adopted  by 
some  of  the  cultivators  who  usually  occupy  a high  position  in  the 
principal  competitions.  For  ordinary  soils  about  fifteen  cartloads  of 
stable  or  farmyard  manure  and  three  hundredweight  of  artificial 
manure  will  be  sufficient,  and  for  very  poor  soils  these  quantities  may 
be  slightly  increased.  The  artificials  should,  generally  speaking,  be 
distributed  along  the  trenches  before  the  sets  are  laid  in  them. 

Dry  weather  should,  so  far  as  practicable,  be  taken  advantage  of  for 
planting  potatoes,  as  when  the  surface  soil  is  dry  at  the  time  the  sets 
can  be  lightly  covered  with  fine  soil  and  the  space  between  the  rows  is 
not  trodden  so  firm  that  it  cannot  be  readily  broken  up  when  the  shaws 
begin  to  make  appearance  above  the  surface.  The  practice  of  planting 
in  trenches  should  in  all  cases  be  adopted,  and  these  should  be  rather 
shallow,  the  exact  depth  being,  of  course,  regulated  by  the  character  of 
the  soil.  When  the  staple  is  light  and  friable  the  trenches  may  be  five 
or  six  inches  deep,  but  when  it  is  heavy  and  close  in  texture  a depth  of 
three  or  four  inches  will  be  the  most  suitable.  It  is  decidedly  better 
to  plant  them  rather  too  shallow  than  too  deep,  because  it  is  a very 
simple  matter  indeed  to  give  them  a sufficient  depth  of  soil  in  the 
process  of  earthing  up,  which  should  be  done  more  gradually  than  is 
usually  the  case.  The  distance  at  which  the  rows  are  apart  and  the 
space  between  the  sets  in  the  rows  must  be  carefully  regulated  by  the 
growth  of  the  several  varieties,  and  in  some  degree  by  the  character  of 
the  soil.  On  rich,  well-tilled  soils  the  rows  should  range  from  two  to 
three  feet  six  inches  apart.  The  Aslileaf  and  other  compact-growing 
varieties  should  be  planted  in  rows  two  feet  apart ; those  of  moderate 
growth  in  rows  with  a three  feet  space  between  them  ; and  the  strong 
growers,  of  which  Magnum  Bonum  may  be  mentioned  as  an  example, 
should  be  allowed  a space  of  three  feet  six  inches  in  the  rows.  The 
sets  should  be  from  fifteen  to  twenty-four  inches  apart,  the  distance 
being  proportionate  to  the  space  between  the  rows.  The  several 
distances  mentioned  will  probably  exceed  those  considei’ed  necessary 
by  many  cultivators,  but  they  are  not  too  great,  except  perhaps  for 
very  poor  soils,  on  which  tho  respective  spaces  between  the  rows  may 
be  reduced  by  four  or  five  inches.  Overcrowding  must  be  avoided  ; for, 
as  stated  on  so  many  occasions  in  the  pages  of  this  magazine,  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  obtain  heavy  crops  and  samples  of  first-class  quality 
where  sufficient  space  is  not  allowed  for  tho  full  development  of  the 
green  shaws. 

When  shallow  planting  is  adopted  in  accordance  with  the  advico 
hero  given  the  shaws  will  very  soon  mako  their  appearance  above  the 
surface  and  requiro  protection  from  morning  frosts,  from  which  they 
are  not  safe  until  the  end  of  May.  With  a very  light  covering  of  soil 
the  sets  arc  more  directly  under  the  iulluenco  of  solar  heat,  and  conse- 
quently start  into  growth  more  quickly— a point  of  considerable 
importance  in  tho  case  of  the  early  varieties,  of  which  tho  planting 
has  been  delayed  by  tho  stato  of  tho  soil,  or  indeed  any  other  circum- 
stance. To  protect  tho  shaws  from  tho  frosts,  tho  earthing  tip  should  bo 
commenced  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  push  through  the  soil,  and  bo 
continued  at  intervals  until  the  end  of  May,  when  thorc  will  not  bo  any 
further  risk  of  them  being  injured.  Earthing  up  at  intervals  in  tho 
manner  here  advised  will  necessarily  tuko  up  moro  time  than  where 
tho  work  is  dono  in  two  operations.  But  there  are  two  groat  advantages, 
either  of  which  will  more  than  compensate  for  extra  time  occupied. 
Tho  first  of  these  is  tho  Bafety  of  tho  shaws,  and  the  other  consists  of 
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I lio  favourable  conditions  under  which  the  potatoes  are  placed  for 
making  a rapid  growth,  At  no  time  is  the  thickness  of  the  soil  very 
great ; and  a moderate  degree  of  sun  heat  is  sutlicient  to  warm  it 
through  in  a very  short  time,  and  thus  afford  the  roots  more  heat  thun 
they  would  enjoy  with  a thick  covering  of  soil  ovor  them. 

Kitchen  Gardener, 


PREPARATION  Oh’  BEDDING  PLANTS, 

By  J,  0.  Ol.AHKB. 

There  is  more  truth  in  the  remark  that  wo  frequently  hear  respecting 
tho  behaviour  of  tho  majority  of  summer  bedding  plants  than  many 
people  are  willing  to  acknowledge.  The  remark  I allude  to  is  to  the 
effect  that  in  many  cases  nine  months  of  the  year  are  devoted  to  pre- 
paring plants  that  will  only  give  a few  weeks’  display  of  colour  worthy 
of  the  time  and  spaeo  which  have  been  devoted  to  prepare  them,  I 
have  said  that  there  is  truth  in  this  statement ; but  I cannot  admit  that 
it  applies  with  any  particular  force  to  the  character  of  the  subjects 
used  for  summer  bedding  as  a whole.  But  I am  bound  to  admit  that 
it  is  strictly  true  when  it  refers  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
piepared. 

Probably  not  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  bedding  plants  put  out 
every  year  in  our  flower  gardens  are  plants  in  tho  strict  sense  of  the 
word.  They  are  little  better  than  cuttings ; for  at  the  best  they  have 
only  a few  leaves  on  a single  stem,  with  scarcely  any  roots,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  for  many  months  they  have  been  crowded  together  in 
cutting  pots  or  boxes.  I therefore  maintain  that  it  is  tho  system  of 
preparing  them  which  is  at  fault,  and  not  the  useful  or  effective  cha- 
racter of  the  plants  themselves.  It  would  be  much  more  reasonable  on 
the  part  of  those  who  declaim  against  the  use  of  so  many  tenderplants 
for  bedding  out. if  they  were  to  expend  their  strength  in  showing 
people  how  they  fail  to  obtain  all  they  might  do  from  a free  use  of 
tender  bedders. 

The  strongest  opponent  of  the  bedding  system  must  be  pretty  well 
convinced  by  this  time  that  the  system  thrives,  and  is  likely  to  do  so, 
notwithstanding  their  many  attempts  to  bring  it  ’ into  disrepute. 
Seeing  that  such  is  the  case,  it  will  be  more  rational  if  we  make  an 
effort  to  show  the  way  in  which  the  plants  should  be  treated  so  as  to 
prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  opponents  having  a chance  of  pointing  to 
them  as  failures.  Not  until  plants,  instead  of  rooted  cuttings,  are 
used  for  filling  the  flower  beds  shall  we  be  free  from  the  reproach  that  is 
now  cast  upon  a system  of.'flower  garden  decoration  which,  if  properly 
carried  out,  is  capable  of  affording  much  pleasure. 

The  first  step  towards  effecting  a change  for  the  better  in  this 
matter  is  that  of  reducing  the  number  of  beds  or  borders  to  be  filled. 
This  is  a step  that  many  should  take,  because  in  nine  cases  out  often 
there  is  not  sufficient  house  room  or  labour  provided  to  work  up  a stock 
sufficient  to  make  an  early  display.  But  as  the  space  must  be  filled, 
the  gardener  has  to  resort  to  any  makeshift  plan  to  keep  a sufficient 
number  of  plants  through  the  winter.  The  result  is  the  cuttings  are 
inserted  in  pans  or  boxes  in  the  autumn,  and  there  they  have  to  remain 
until  bedding-out  time  comes  round.  They  have,  in  fact,  to  be  kept  in 
the  boxes  for  a period  of  nearly  nine  months};  and  what,  I would  ask,  are 
pelargoniums  worth  for  producing  an  early  display  after  they  have 
been  crowded  together  so  long?  The  condition  of  the  plants  at  the 
end  of  June  in  hundreds  of  gardens  will  answer  that  question.  It  will 
have  to  be  acknowledged  that  they  have  only  just  begun  to  recover  from 
the  unavoidable  mutilation  of  the  roots  to  which  they  have  been  sub- 
jected in  the  endeavour  to  separate  them  from  each  other,  and  that  it 
will,  under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  be  the  end  of  July  before 
they  have  made  sufficient  growth  to  fill  the  beds  in  a manner  that  will 
justify  their  use  for  any  such  purpose. 

It  is  this  having  to  wait  so  many  weeks  for  results  that  have  laid 
the  bedding  system  open  to  attack ; and  not  without  some  reason  has 
the  system  been  unfavourably  criticised.  But  there  would  be  less 
chance  of  opposition  if  large  and  well-prepared  plants  were  turned  out 
for  the  most  part,  because  they  would  then  make  an  immediate  effect. 
Those  who  cannot  provide  the  time  and  space  to  prepare  the  stock  in 
such  a manner  will  act  wisely  if  they  reduce  the  number  of  beds  to  be 
filled.  In  the  end  they  will  find  they  will  obtain  a much  longer  display 
of  flowers  if  they  do  not  have  quite  so  large  a space  covered. 

There  is  even  time  now  to  do  something  in  this  direction,  even  if 
it  is  not  considered  necessary  to  turf  over  any  of  the  beds.  Those  who 
have  pelargoniums  standing  thickly  in  pots  or  boxes  should  immedi- 
ately put  them  into  single  pots ; and  then  if  they  are  grown  on  in  a 
warm  house  until  the  third  week  in  May,  and  then  hardened  off,  they 
will  have  gained  something,  although  they  will  not  be  equal  to  those 
which  have  been  standing  in  single  pots  since  the  autumn.  They  will 
have  made  some  growth,  and,  what  is  of  more  consequence,  they  will 
have  pretty  well  filled  the  pots  with  roots.  Consequently,  if  carefully 
potted,  they  will  have  at  least  three  weeks’  start  of  those  not  so  prepared. 
Surely  such  a gain  is  woi’thy  of  an  effort ; and  if  the  advice  is  acted 
upon  I am  sure  the  result  will  go  a good  way  to  convince  anyone  that 
a less  number  of  properly  prepared  plants  will  give  more  pleasure 
than  twice  the  number  of  what  are  little  better  that  rooted  cuttings 
when  bedded  out. 


No  Juice  IN  a Flint. -This  trite  saying  lias  a parallel ; there  is  no  getting  juice  out  < 
cheap  tea  The  Chinese  are  yearly  increasing  the  supply  to  English  tea-drinkers  of  redrie 
and  worthless  leaves,  utterly  destitute  of  theme , which  is  the  one  active  principle  most  to  b 
desired  in  the  beverage ; consequently  cheap  tea  becomes  dear  tea -t  any  price  The  tru 
policy  of  supplying  wholesome  Pure  Tea  is  alone  to  be  commended  ; hence  ihe  enormous  an 
increasing’  sale  of  Hormman  s Tea,  guaranteed  absolutely  pure,  by  Chemists  and  others  wh 
are  Agents  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  supply  the  public  at  London  fixed  prices  — Se 
advertisements  in  all  Newspapers  and  at  Railway  Stations  for  list  of  Local  Agents  — [Advt 


SHORT  NOTES  FOR  SMALb  GARDENS. 

By  tin)  Vii'au’h  (Jaiibenku. 

Shading  Plant-houses. 

Having  many  opportunities  of  seeing  how  amateurs  and  others  who 
have  tho  care  of  small  gardens  manage  their  work,  I want  to  give  them 
a little  advice  on  tho  subject  of  shading,  for  I notice  that  this  is  a 
point  in  their  management  that  requires  from  them  a little  considera- 
tion. I think  they  will  agree  with  me  when  I tell  them  that,  as  a rule, 
they  do  not  commence  to  apply  shading  to  many  plants  so  early  in  tho 
season  as  they  ought.  In  the  course  of  my  observations  I have  noticed 
that  stove  plants  arc  the  greatest  sufferers  for  tho  want  of  timely 
shading,  and  especially  such  subjects  as  ferns,  euobaris,  and  cleroden- 
drons. 

On  many  occasions  when  I have  been  visiting  gardens  I have  found 
these  plants  flagging  to  a serious  extent  on  bright  sunny  days  early  in 
the  month  of  March.  From  my  own  experience  of  the  treatment  these 
subjects  require,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  estimate  the  injury  done  by  a 
sudden  outburst  of  brilliant  sunshine  after  the  plants  have  passed 
through  the  dark  days  of  a loDg  winter.  I have  not  Rpace  allowed  me 
to  dwell  farther  on  the  evil  effects  of  the  neglect  of  shading ; I will 
briefly  refer  to  the  most  efficient  as  well  as  the  simplest  means  of 
affording  shade  to  the  various  forms  of  plant-houses.  Roller  blinds 
are  undoubtedly  the  most  suitable  in  every  way,  as  they  make  it  con- 
venient to  afford  the  necessary  shade  when  it  is  wanted ; and  this  is 
of  more  importance  from  the  beginning  of  March  until  the  end  of 
May  than  it  is  later.  Fur  if  a permanent  shading  is  put  on  so  early  it 
must  necessarily  be  up  on  many  days  when  it  is  not  wanted  ; when,  in 
fact,  it  will  be  an  injury,  because  it  will  exclude  a certain  amount  of 
light  that  would  benefit  the  plants  if  it  could  reach  them.  This  is  not 
all ; for  it  tends  to  keep  down  the  temperature,  as  very  often  in  the 
early  morning  and  in  the  afternoon  the  sun  might  be  allowed  to  shine 
on  the  house  with  great  advantage,  and  thus  assist  in  keeping  up  the 
temperature,  and  a natural  temperature  is  in  every  way  better  for  the 
occupants  than  an  artificial  one.  The  best  material  for  making  roller 
blinds  is  tiffany,  and  the  whiter  this  is  in  texture  the  better  for  the 
admission  of  light. 

The  best  kind  of  permanent  shading  is  secured  by  fixing  tiffany 
inside  the  bouse.  This  is  best  done  by  stretching  it  from  rafter  to 
raftei',  and  securing  it  with  small  tacks.  For  ferneries  and  structures 
in  which  camellias  are  grown,  a thick  kind  of  scrim  or  canvas  is  neces- 
sary, whether  inside  or  outside  the  house,  as  these  subjects  require  a 
denser  shade  than  the  majority  of  stove  or  greenhouse  plants. 

Elliot’s  Floral  Shading  is  a useful  article  where  a thin  shade  is 
required.  This  has  to  be  painted  on  the  inside  of  the  glass,  and  if  put 
on  when  the  glass  is  quite  dry  it  will  remain  for  two  years  if  it  is  not 
intentionally  removed.  There  is  a very  pleasing  tone  of  green  about 
this  material  that  certainly  enhances  its  value. 

Common  lime  or  whiting  made  into  a thin  paste  with  milk  is  also 
much  used  for  painting  the  glass  with,  and  except  that  it  has  not  an 
elegant  appearance  it  is  fairly  satisfactory. 

For  pits  or  frames,  as  well  as  for  low-roof  houses  that  have  not  very 
long  rafters,  I find  the  most  satisfactory  way  to  shade  is  to  get  two 
pieces  of  thin  boards,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick  aud  six 
inches  wide.  These  must  be  the  length  of  the  lights  to  be  shaded. 
Then  cut  pieces  of  tiffany  the  same  length  as  the  boards  and  also  the 
length  of  the  house,  and  tack  the  ends  of  the  tiffany  on  to  the  boards, 
one  at  each  end.  It  will  then  be  found  by  turning  over  the  boards  the 
tiffany  will  be  gathered  up  into  a roll,  and  can  be  conveniently  carried 
to  where  it  is  wanted.  When  placed  on  the  roof  it  can  be  unrolled  so 
as  to  shade  the  whole  or  part  of  the  house  as  required,  and  the  boards 
will  help  to  keep  the  tiffany  in  its  place.  This  plan,  it  will  be  seen, 
has  many  of  the  advantages  of  the  roller  blinds,  but  the  shading 
cannot  be  put  on  quite  so  expeditiously  as  with  rollers.  But  it  is 
superior  to  any  permanent  system  of  shading. 

Sowing  Small  Seeds. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  many  losses  occur  through  sowing  many 
small  seeds  in  the  open  beds,  especially  in  the  case  of  flowers.  The 
plants  may  perhaps  be  hardy,  but  some  of  them  are  vei-y  small,  and 
othei’s  require  to  lie  in  the  ground  some  time  before  they  vegetate. 
In  cases  where  the  soil  is  naturally  fine  and  light  there  is  not  so  much 
risk  in  sowing  such  seeds  in  the  open,  but  there  are  a great  number 
of  gardens  in  which  the  soil  is  not  of  that  character,  and  therefore  it 
is  not  good  practice  to  trust  such  seeds  in  the  open  ground  when  the 
soil  is  heavy  in  its  nature.  The  kind  of  seeds  I refer  to  more  particu- 
larly are  the  hardy  perennials,  such  as  Carnations,  Sweet  Williams, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Polyanthus,  choice  coloured  Primroses,  aud  plants 
of  similar  character.  Many  years’  practice  have  convinced  me  that 
under  any  circumstances  it  is  always  best  to  sow  these  seeds  in  pans 
or  boxes,  and  to  raise  the  plants  in  a cold  pit  or  frame.  However 
kindly  the  soil  may  be  in  the  open  ground,  sudden  spells  of  drought  and 
heavy  storms  of  rain  are  both  prejudicial  to  the  vegetating  power  of 
the  seeds  ; whereas,  if  they  are  under  the  protection  of  glass  they  are 
easily  shaded  from  drying  wind  or  bright  sun,  and  the  soil,  too,  is  kept 
in  a more  uniform  state  of  moisture  with  very  little  trouble. 

Protecting  Fruit  Tree  Blossoms. 

Where  it  is  possible  to  protect  the  trees  in  an  efficient  manner 
without  excluding  the  light,  by  all  means  do  so,  but  not  otherwise,  for 
experience  has  convinced  me  that  half  measures  do  more  barm  than 
good.  A wood  or  glass  coping  reaching  eighteen  inches  out  awRy 
from  the  wall,  and  three  or  four  thicknesses  of  netting  suspended 
before  the  trees,  is  the  only  kind  of  rough  and  ready  protection  I can 
recommend  ; and  even  that  will  not  always  ensure  a crop  of  fruit. 
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NOTES  ON  DAHLIAS. 

Dahlia  George  Rawlings,  of  which  an  excellent  illustration  is  here 
given,  was  raised  in  1881  by  Messrs.  Rawlings  Bros.,  of  Romford,  aud 
sent  out  by  Messrs.  Keynes  and  Co.  in  1882.  As  we  predicted  in  our 
notes  on  new  dahlias,  it  has  taken  a high  position— in  fact,  a stand  of 
blooms  is  seldom  put  up  without  it.  The  flowers  are  large  in  size,  high 
in  the  centre,  of  grand  form  and  great  depth.  The  petals  are  beauti- 
fully cupped  and  very  stout.  The  colour  is  blackish  marone,  richly 
shaded.  As  a back-row  flower  for  bringing  out  the  lighter  colours  it  is 
of  immense  value. 

Mrs.  Geo.  Rawlings  is  an  exquisitely  beautiful  show  flower,  whioh, 


duced  during  the  last  ten  years,  the  question  arises,  Have  the  florists 
succeeded  in  raising  a perfect  dahlia  ? We  anwer,  No.  Mrs.  Gladstone 
among  the  show  flowers,  and  Professor  Fawcett  among  the  fancies, 
more  nearly  approach  the  standard  of  perfection  than  any  others  we 
can  call  to  mind  ; and  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  are  nearly 
perfect,  though  not  entirely  so.  To  those  unacquainted  with  the 
subject,  it  would  appear  that  to  obtain  further  acquisitions  is  a hope- 
less task.  Not  so.  A certain  number  of  new  dahlias  are  sent  out 
every  year  ; but  it  is  only  at  rare  and  distant  intervals  that  we  obtain 
so  striking  a novelty  as  Mrs.  Rawlings  among  the  light  flowers,  and 
Geo.  Rawlings  among  the  darks.  Now,  we  contend  there  is  room  to 
bring  all  the  varieties  up  to  the  level  of  these  two. 


TiPPED  SHOW  DAHLIA,  “MRS.  RAWLINGS"  (Colour  blush,  tipped  purple). 


we  venturo  to  say,  will  at  once  come  to  the  front.  It  was  exhibited 
last  year  for  the  first  time,  and  was  much  admired.  From  more  than 
twenty  varieties  it  was  selected  for  the  highest  award  in  the  classes  set 
apart  for  seedlings  at  the  Crystal  Palace  National  Dahlia  Show,  where 
it  obtained  a first-class  certificate.  It  was  also  certificated  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  The  colour  is  blush,  heavily  tipped  with 
purple,  but  when  shaded  the  ground  colour  is  pure  white.  It  is  of 
beautiful  form,  petal,  and  outline,  and  should  prove  to  bo  very  constant, 
as  twelve  blooms  were  exhibited  cut  from  three  plants.  This  also  was 
raised  by  Messrs.  Rawlings,  by  whom  it  will  be  sent  out  in  the  spring. 

Looking  at  the  fact  that  so  many  good  varieties  have  been  iutro- 


Let  us  carefully  examine  a first  prize  stand  of  twenty-four  blooms, 
and  take  Mrs.  Gladstone  and  James  Stephen  as  guides.  Comparing 
them  with  these,  we  shall  find  that  one  is  too  flat,  another  is  rough, 
another  too  low  in  the  centre,  and  so  on.  Judging,  then,  the  collection 
by  these,  we  find  there  is  any  amount  of  room  for  improvement.  We 
say,  therefore,  that  the  business  of  raising  new  and  better  sorts  must 
still  bo  continued.  If  wo  look  down  the  list  of  varieties  in  tho  dahlia 
election,  published  in  the  Magazine  November  21,  1885,  wo  find  there 
is  a great  scarcity  of  scarlets.  Wo  want  more  flowers  of  the  W.  H. 
Williams  class.  There  is  not  one  really  good  dahlia  of  this  colour. 
Chris.  Ridloy  is  of  splendid  form,  but  is  bad  in  tho  centre,  and  cannot 
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bo  depended  on.  Mr.  Harris  and  Joseph  Groon  are  very  fino  flowers,  j 
but  they  are  not  of  such  dazzling  brightness  as  the  first  named.  What 
we  want  lo  seo  are  real  scarlets  with  the  good  qualities  of  James  ! 
Stephen.  When  are  wo  to  get  a pure  white  with  the  petal  and  outline 
of  John  Henshaw  ? Miss  llonshaw,  raised  more  tlmn  twenty  yoars 
kincc,  is  the  only  white  show  dahlia,  but  not  one  in  twenty  exhibitors 
can  " get  ” it.  As  it  is,  Goorgina  has  to  do  duty,  but  the  colour  boing 
creamy,  it  must  bo  shaded  to  secure  it  pure.  Let  us  glance  at  tho 
yellows.  Horo  again  wo  find  hotter  sorts  are  wantod.  Jos.  B.  Service 
is  very  clear  in  colour,  aud  of  good  quality ; but  it  is  too  small,  and 


work  too.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  many  years  must  elapse  before  all 
those  wants  are  supplied,  as  all  novelties  are  to  be  bred  up  to  the  form 
of  Mrs.  Gladstone,  James  Stephen,  and  other  varieties  wo  have  men- 
tioned. Turning  to  tho  handsome  and  interesting  collection  of  fancies, 
wo  find  there  is  a vast  amount  of  improvement  to  be  effected  ere  they 
can  be  said  to  be  equal  in  quality  to  the  show  flowers.  There  is  hardly 
a dark  tip  in  tho  whole  thirty  selected.  Peacock  is  the  best  we  have 
at  present ; it  is  exceedingly  gay  in  colour,  but  is  flat,  and  apt  to  come 
coarse.  Mrs.  Carter,  a new  variety,  is  said  to  be  promising.  Some 
new  flowers  in  this  lino  of  colour,  with  the  form  and  quality  of  George 
Barnes,  General  Gordon,  and  others,  are  badly  wanted.  We  want 


SELF  SHOW  DAHLIA,  “GEORGE  RAWLINGS"  (Colour  blackish  marone). 


more  easy  of  culture,  but  unless  it  is  shaded  it  is  not  clear  in  colour.  J, 
Nevill  Keynes,  though  good  in  its  day,  does  not  seem  to"  please  every 
exhibitor. 

If  we  look  at  the  tipped  flowers  we  find  more  varieties  are  wanted  of 
the  John  Bennett  class,  particularly  those  with  yellow  grounds  and 
scarlet  tips.  John  Bennett,  though  grand  in  colour,  is  not  of  the  finest 
form.  Lilac  and  rose  flowers  appear  to  be  wanted  ; also  clear  white 
grounds  with  crimson  and  purple  tips.  Lastly,  what  a striking  variety 
would  that  be  with  a white  ground  and  scarlet  tip ! 

Now,  here  is  work  for  the  seedling  raisers,  and  most  interesting 


more  varieties  of  the  Mrs.  Saunders  class,  an  old  flower  now,  but  still 
the  best  of  its  colour,  and  everybody’s  favourite.  There  are  not  more 
than  a dozen  really  fine  flowers  in  the  whole  collection.  Exhibitors 
tell  us  they  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  making  up  a stand  of 
twenty-four  on  account  of  having  so  small  a number  of  varieties  to 
choose  from,  and  from  the  fact  that  many  of  them  produce  self 
flowers,  which  is  one  of  their  most  persistent  idiosyncrasies. 

Having  considered  this  part  of  our  subject  at  length,  a question 
forces  itself  upon  our  notice,  viz.,  Does  the  dahlia  still  retain  its 
popularity  ? There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  continued  popularity  of 
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the  dahlia.  Of  this  no  better  proof  can  be  adduced  than  the  number 
of  collections  staged  for  competition  at  the  principal  exhibitions  and 
the  crowd  of  spectators  they  invariably  attract.  In  respect  of  popu- 
larity there  has  always  been  a not.able  steadiness  about  the  dahlia, 
Its  cultivators  are  doubtless  enthusiastic  enough,  but  their  enthusiasm 
is  of  a quiet  character.  They  arc  generally  constant  to  their  first 
love,  and  the  man  who  takes  up  the  fancy — as  it  is  termed — is  apt  to 
continue  it  through  a long  scries  of  years  ; the  secessions  from  its 
ranks  are  therefore  remarkably  “ few  and  far  between.”  It  is  true 
that  one  of  its  most  redoubted  champions  has  throughout  the  past 
season  been  missed  from  his  accustomed  place.  But  has  the  place 
been  vacant  P Not  so ! The  ranks  are  crowded  with  recruits-  Let 
the  old-stagers  look  well  to  this.  If  they  fail  to  keep  pace  with  the 
times,  if  they  cease  for  one  moment  to  “ move  on,”  there  are  young 
ones  treading  closely  on  their  heels,  fully  alert  to  take  advantage  of 
the  slightest  falter,  by  tripping  them  up  and  leaving  them  fairly  in  the 
lurch.  It  is  no  uncommon  circumstance  now  to  see  a collection  not 
even  “placed”  which  only  a few  years  ago  would  be  “safe”  to  win. 
Here,  then,  is  proof  positive  that  the  dahlia  has  lost  none  of  its 
popularity. 

And  wherefore  is  the  dahlia  thus  popular  ? It  is  because  for  years 
past  it  has  exhibited,  and  still  continues  to  exhibit,  unmistakeable 
signs  of  improvement.  Perfection,  as  we  have  seen,  has  not  and  will 
not  be  attained,  inasmuch  as  the  standard  itself  will  be  raised  in  pro- 
portion as  its  requirements  appear  likely  to  be  realized.  Still,  there 
cannot  be  a doubt  that  great  progress  has  been  made.  Where  are 
now  the  varieties  with  which  the  greatest  triumphs  were  achieved 
twelve  yeais  since  ? With  the  solitary  exceptions  of  Vice-President 
and  James  Cocker,  they  are  gone.  Gradually,  by  twos  and  threes,  they 
have  vanished  from  the  scene,  and  their  places  have  been  supplied,  and 
in  some  instances  their  very  names  appropriated,  by  other  and  moi’e 
meritorious  sorts.  The  additions  made  to  our  collections  have  been 
duly  chronicled  ; it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  re-enumerate  them 
now.  Take,  for  one  instance,  the  seedlings  exhibited  last  year,  and  we 
think  we  have  succeeded  in  demonstrating  that  the  dahlia  does  exhibit 
marks  of  improvement. 

Finally,  as  to  all  such  matters  we  would  suggest  to  amateurs  and 
others  the  desirability  of  their  entering  the  field  of  seedling  raising. 
We  can  promise  them  a most  interesting  and  profitable  occupation, 
and,  by  dint  of  perseverance  and  care  in  saving  the  seed  from  the  best 
kinds,  they  are  sure  to  have  their  reward  by  raising  first-class  dahlias 


Work  for  tljt  Meek, 

— ♦ — 

CONSERVATORY  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

Balsams  for  early  flowering  to  be  kept  growing  freely  ; if  starved  they  will 
be  spoiled.  Let  tho  soil  be  sweet,  light,  and  rich,  with  plenty  of  fibre  and 
thoronghly-decayed  manure.  Keep  the  plants  near  the  glass,  and  let  them 
have  plenty  of  water. 

Cacti  and  succulents  generally  require  attention  now,  if  they  have  not  yet 
been  dressed  up  for  spring.  They  should  have  liberal  feeding,  and  as  long  as 
sunshine  is  abundant  ought  to  be  grown  freely,  and  then  be  rested  perfectly, 
and  the  result  will  be  they  will  bloom  abundantly. 

Camellias  require  careful  attention  now.  As  soon  as  the  new  growth 
begins  there  is  an  end  of  bloom,  and  any  unopened  buds  that  remain  may  as 
well  be  removed.  The  temperature  for  growing  plants  is  65  deg.  by  day  and 
55  deg.  by  night ; the  atmosphere  moist  and  the  position  shady  ; but  there 
must  bo  no  coddling.  Give  air  at  all  favourable  opportunities,  or  the  new 
growth  will  be  long  and  weak,  and  the  next  season’s  bloom  decidedly  inferior. 

Greenhouse.— A general  clearance  may  now  be  made  of  all  such  plants 
as  can  be  removed  to  turf-pits,  frames,  and  other  cool  receptacles.  This  will 
make  more  room  for  spring  flowers,  and  give  a better  chance  to  Pelargoniums 
and  other  specimen  plants  now  growing  into  shape  and  ei/.s.  The  best 
shading  for  plants  in  flower  is  tiffany.  Hitherto  shading  has  not  been  wanted, 
but  it  will  be  henceforth,  and  should  be  put  up  while  the  house  is  in  process  of 
rearrangement. 

Heaths  and  New  Holland  Plants. — Repot  as  required,  using  fibry  peat 
and  plenty  of  drainage.  Newly- potted  plants  to  be  carefully  watered  until 
they  begin  to  make  new  growth,  which  is  always  a sign  they  have  taken  hold 
of  the  new  soil. 

Fuchsias  are  growing'freely,  and  must  bo  shifted  as  they  need  it.  Over- 
potting, usually  to  be  avoided,  is  not  an  evil  with  fuchsias,  if  they  are  kept 
warm  and  are  not  saturated  with  moisture  at  the  root. 

Herbaceous  Calceolarias  will  be  injured  by  green  fly  unless  they  are 
well  looked  aftor.  The  best  preventive  is  to  keep  them  growing  freely  ; and  if 
any  need  to  fumigate,  do  it  promptly  and  effectually. 

STOVE  AND  ORCHID  HOUSE. 

Orchids  now  require  an  increase  of  heat,  and  the  atmosphere  to  be  some 
degrees  more  moist.  Beware  of  overdoing  tho  watering  where  succulent, 
spikes  are  rising,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  do  not  allow  water  to  lodge  in  the 
hearts  of  tho  plants.  All  kinds  of  vermin  are  now  active,  and  muBt  be  trapped, 
or  the  mischief  they  will  do  to  the  new  growths  will  bo  disastrous.  Shade 
from  tho  mid-day  bud. 

Stove  Plants  should  have  free  ventilation  early  in  the  day,  when  tbo 
weather  is  bright,  with  westerly  winds,  which  will  allow  of  shutting  up  early, 
to  reduce  tho  amount  of  firing.  Plants  that  have  flowered,  and  are  not  yot  cut 
down,  must  have  immediate  attention,  for  the  tendency  of  everything  now  is 
to  grow,  and  the  growth  from  the  first  should  bo  as  wo  wish  it  ; far  hotter 
than  allowing  growth  at  the  tops  of  shoots  that  aro  to  be  cut  off,  for  that  com- 
pels tho  plant  to  make  a second  start  from  buds  lowordown. 

FORCING  AND  ORCHARD  HOUSES. 

Peach  house.-  Perches  and  neotarinos  that  have  passed  through  tho 
itining  piooiss  to  have  mere  water  at  the  root,  and  occasional  syringing  to 
keep  down  red  spider  and  help  tho  young  growth.  '1’hoso  lately  sot  to  bo 
thinned  mi  d irately,  remembering  that  in  tho  prcooss  of  stoning  a considerable 
quantity  of  fruit  will  fall. 


Pinery.— Pines  swelling  their  fruit  will  be  benefited  by  clear  soot-water  ; 
when  ripening  to  bo  kept  rather  dry.  The  fruiting-house  to  range  from  G5 
deg.  to  S3,  the  utmost  day  temperature  to  be  85  deg.,  and  that  only  when 
there  is  a strong  sun  heat.  Succession  stock  may  go  down  to  60  deg.  at  night. 

Strawberries  must  have  as  much  light  as  possible  in  every  stage  of 
forcing,  and  nevor  suffer  through  insufficiency  of  water.  A good  heat  may  now 
be  allowed.  Where  the  berries  are  acquiring  colour  give  less  water  at  the  root 
and  none  overhead. 

Vinks  in  the  first  house  may  be  supposed  to  show  fine  bunches  changing 
colour.  The  temperature  may  be  raised,  and  this  will  allow  of  freer  ventila- 
tion ; neglect  now  will  cause  the  fruit  to  be  badly  coloured.  Vines  just 
showing  fruit  to  have  the  bunches  thinned  as  soon  as  possible,  and  with  the 
greatest  care.  Remove  useless  shoots  j stop  laterals ; see  that  the  border  is 
moist  enough  a foot  below  the  surface. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE  GROUND. 

Auriculas  to  have  abundance  of  air,  shade  during  strong  sunshine,  and 
water  enough  to  promote  healthy  growth  and  free  bloom. 

Bedding  Plants  to  be  shifted  if  needful,  but,  generally  speaking,  the 
business  of  importance  now  is  to  harden  them  off  by  transference  to  pits, 
cradles,  &c. 

Chrysanthemums  are  growing  freely,  and  must  be  shifted  on  and  stopped 
as  required,  without  any  delay  beyond  the  proper  time.  It  is  the  securing  an 
early  growth  that  is  the  key  to  suooess  in  forming  fine  specimens  and  obtain- 
ing an  abundance  of  bloom. 

Dahlias  may  now  be  struck  in  quantities  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  they 
will  root  quickly.  It  is  a good  plan  to  put  the  cuttings  into  pots  in  which 
there  is  a small  empty  pot  inverted,  then  fill  up  with  light  stuff,  and  put  an 
inch  of  sand  on  the  top.  From  this  they  may  be  removed  with  nice  bundles 
of  roots. 

Ivy  on  walls  and  fenoes  should  now  be  stripped  of  its  loose  shoots  ; any 
gaps  to  be  filled  up  if  possible  by  nailing  in,  and  the  whole  to  be  left  as  a close 
feltwork  of  bare  stems. 

FRUIT  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 

Grafting  to  be  proceeded  with,  and  any  lately  done  to  be  looked  over  ; as 
if  the  clay  cracks,  and  is  neglected,  the  grafts  will  probably  fail  as  soon  as 
they  begin  to  start. 

Newly-planted  Fruit  Trees  should  be  examined  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  winds  have  loosened  their  supports.  If,  on  examina- 
tion, it  is  found  that  the  stakes  or  other  supports  have  become  loose,  make 
them  thoroughly  firm,  and  have  the  soil  well  trodden  about  the  trees. 

Wall  Trees  will  now  require  protection,  and  those  protected  with 
canvas,  Frigi  Domo,  or  other  thick  material  will  require  constant  attention, 
for  whilst  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  bloom  should  be  carefully 
protected  from  frosts,  it  is  essential  that  the  trees  should  not  be  injured  by 
being  deprived  of  light  aud  air.  Therefore  the  protecting  materials  should 
be  drawn  on  one  side  (luring  the  day  to  fully  expose  the  trees  to  the  light. 
Netting  admits  of  a free  circulation  of  air,  and  its  removal  is  not  necessary 
until  it  can  be  taken  away  altogether. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  FRAME  GROUND. 

Beans  to  be  earthed  up;  successions  to  be  sown.  Sow  none  but  Windsor 
now,  if  quality  is  of  any  consequence. 

Broccolis  to  be  sown  in  variety  and  quantity  for  use  in  autumn,  winter, 
and  next  spring. 

Cauliflowf.rs  may  be  planted  out  in  southern  and  western  districts,  but 
in  cold  or  damp  places  it  is  as  yet  too  early,  as  if  cold  weather  occurs  many 
will  be  destroyed,  and  the  rest  will  be  crippled.  Plants  pretty  strong  in  seed- 
pans  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  pricking  them  out  in  frames  on  a slight 
heat  ; or  they  will  do  without  it  if  in  light  rich  soil,  and  carefully  managed  as 
to  giving  air,  &c. 

Cucumbers  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  judicious  ventilation  in  the  morning 
when  the  sun  shines.  Stop  the  principal  shoots  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  sides 
of  the  frame,  and  then  stop  all  laterals  one  joint  beyond  the  fruit  ; and  where 
two  fruits  show  nip  one  away.  P e carefu.  not  to  break  the  leaves  in  any  of 
these  operations.  An  occasional  thorough  soaking  of  the  bed  is  desirable,  but 
it  must  be  done  when  the  weather  is  bright  and  warm. 

Lettuce  to  be  pricked  out  from  seed-pans,  as  advised  for  oauliflowers.  The 
winter  bed  may  now  be  thinned  out,  putting  the  plants  on  well-manured 
ground,  but  leaving  some  in  the  bed  to  supply  a few  small  hearts  earlier  than 
those  planted  out  will  do. 

Melon-house. — Melons  advancing  to  a fruiting  state  to  have  a good 
temperature  by  linings  or  otherwise,  and  though  they  require  less  water  and 
more  light  than  cucumbers  they  must  not  be  too  dry,  or  the  red  spider  will 
obtain  possession.  Young  plants  lately  turned  out  must  be  kept  rather  close 
to  encourage  free  rooting,  but  as  soon  as  growing  freely  to  have  air,  or  they 
will  get  drawn.  Tho  night  temperature  to  60  deg.,  rising  by  day  to  75  deg.  or 
80  deg.  at  the  utmost ; if  beyond  75  deg.  give  air  to  reduce  the  heat. 

Onions. — Sow  main  crop. 

Peas. — Sow  succession  orops,  and  earth  up  and  stake  any  that  are  roady. 


EXHIBITING  WILD  FLOWERS. 

It  is  Dot  to  be  expected  that  Mr.  Hibberd’s  proposal  to  discontinue 
the  exhibition  of  wild  flowers  altogether  would  meet  with  universal 
support.  I for  one  cannot  go  with  him  so  far,  because  when  children 
only  are  allowed  to  exhibit,  there  is  no  fear  of  any  particular  plant 
being  exterminated.  What  is  wanted  is  a law  that  will  prevent  tho 
strolling  plant  collector  from  carrying  on  his  business  in  such  an 
aval  icious  spirit  a, 8 now  prevails.  These  are  the  exterminators  of  our 
native  plants.  The  question  as  to  whether  exhibitions  of  wild  flowers 
do  any  good  is,  in  my  opinion,  a very  proper  one,  and  1 hope  many 
will  give  their  answer.  For  myself,  1 say  No.  Tho  prizes  usually 
offered  arc  not  enough  to  do  tho  prize-taker  any  good.  Educationally, 
they  do  no  good,  as  simply  collecting  the  flowers  fora  prize  does  not 
increase  the  children’s  knowledge,  and  therefore  there  is  no  benefit, 
derived  from  it.  Where  it  is  decided  to  continue  these  exhibitions,  I 
should  like  to  see  tho  prizes  awarded  to  tho  most  tastefully  arranged 
collection,  and  not  to  those  who  may  lmvo  tho  greatest  number  of 
different  flowers.  The  confused  manner  in  which  these  flowers  aro 
usually  set  up  is  not  creditable  either  to  tho  exhibition  or  the 
exhibitors.  0.  ClAUKE. 


March  27,  1886. 
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MESSRS.  J.  VEITCII  AND  SONS’  AMARYLLIS. 

Tim  magnificent  exhibition  of  Amaryllis  whioh  Messrs.  J.  Voiteh  and  Sous 
havo  in  their  Cholsca  Nurseries  at  tho  prosent  time  ovinocs  a marked  advanco 
upon  tho  best  of  thoso  hold  in  previous  years,  and  must  therefore  be  described 
as  tho  finest  display  of  theso  flowers  that  has  yet  boon  produced.  Tho  exhibi- 
tion of  last  year  was  so  remarkable  for  tho  number  of  flowering  specimens,  and 
tho  high  quality  of  tho  newer  varioties,  that  it  was  supposed  by  many  who 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it  to  bo  practically  impossible  to  make  any 
appreciable  improvement.  But  in  a walk  through  tho  house  in  which  the 
plants  are  arranged  it  at  onoo  becomes  apparont  that  tho  flower  scapes  are 
moro  numerons  aud  tho  average  quality  of  tho  seedlings  decidedly  higher. 
Tho  best  idea  of  tho  extent  of  the  exhibition,  and  the  effeot  produced  may 
perhaps  be  conveyed  by  stating  that  the  number  of  flowering  bulbs  is  3,634, 
of  whioh  8SS  are  arranged  in  the  central  bed  and  tho  remainder  on  the  side 
bods.  Many  of  the  bulbs  are  furnished  with  two  soapos  each,  and  the  majority 
bear  four  flowers  each.  Seedlings  of  this  year  and  varieties  selected  in  previous 
seasons  are  both  in  full  bloom  and  conspicuous  amongst  tho  latter  are — Ajax,  a 
very  distinct  variety,  tho  flowers  of  good  form  and  of  a deep  crimson  colour, 
distinctly  flaked  with  white  ; John  Heal,  a very  handsome  flower  of  a brilliant 
crimson  colour,  the  sogments  tipped  with  white ,-  Clarinda,  a distinct  and 
beautiful  variety,  with  large  finely-formed  flowers,  attractively  painted  and 
speckled  with  crimson  on  a creamy  white  ground  ; Empress  of  India,  a rather 
old  but  very  fine  crimson  variety  ; Fire  King,  a comparatively  small  flower,  of 
a deep  rich  marono  crimson  ; James  Douglas,  a large  well  built  flower,  of  a deep 
crimson  hue ; and  Mark  Tapley  a dwarf-growiDg  and  fine  blooming  variety,  the 
flowers  of  medium  size,  greenish,  veined  and  marginod  with  crimson. 

The  following  are  the  finest  of  the  varieties  now  flowering  for  the  first  time 
that  have  had  distinctive  names  conferred  upon  them. 

Nestor. — A brilliantly  coloured  variety  of  high  quality  ; the  flowers  large 
and  of  fine  form,  the  colour  vermilion  scarlet,  the  segments  tipped  with  creamy 
white. 

Nonpareil. — A very  distinct  and  effective  variety,  and  one  of  the  best  of  the 
seedlings  that  have  yet  bloomed.  The  flowers  are  of  immense  size,  and  superb 
shape  ; the  colour  rich  scarlet,  with  white  band  extending  half  way  up  each 
segment. 

Charmer. — An  exceedingly  pleasing  variety,  freely  feathered  with  claret  on 
a pure  white  ground,  and  with  well  defined  white  margin. 

Fulton.— —An  effective  flower,  of  medium  size  and  good  shape;  colour  red 
crimsoD,  with  white  band  to  each  segment. 

Cavalier. — A very  distinctly  coloured  variety,  of  high  quality  ; the  flowers 
large  and  of  fine  form  ; the  colour  bright  claret,  the  segment  tipped  with 
white. 

Tampico. — A medium-sized  flower  of  good  quality,  the  colour  brilliant  red, 
with  white  breaking  through.  Very  dwarf,  and  exceptionally  free  in 
blooming. 

Le  Dante. — A medium-sized  flower,  remarkable  for  the  pleasing  shade  of 
colour  it  affords.  The  flowers  are  well  expanded,  and  the  prevailing  colour  is 
bright  salmon-pink,  shading  to  light  crimson  in  the  centre,  and  pure  white  at 
the  margin  of  the  segments, 

Hunstanton. — A handsome  flower  in  the  way  of  Empress  of  India,  but  larger 
in  size  and  of  finer  form. 

Nemesis.— -An  exceptionally  attractive  variety,  of  excellent  quality;  the 
flowers  large  in  size  and  of  good  shape  ; the  colour  vermilion  scarlet. 

Arago. — A medium-sized  flower  of  a bright  rosy  red  colour. 

Aureole. — A large,  exceptionally  'well-built  flower,  of  a bright  orange- 
scarlet  hue. 

Elaine — A beautiful  light  variety  ; the  flowers  large,  of  superb  form,  and 
veined  with  crimson  on  a pure  white  ground. 

Mars. — A showy  variety,  the  flowers  of  full  size,  well  built,  and  of  a deep 
rich  scarlet,  the  segments  tipped  with  white. 

Alcyon. — A superbly  formed  flower,  of  full  siz9  ; the  colour  vermilion, 
with  broad  white  band  down  the  centre  of  each  petal. 

Lauderdale. — A distinct  variety,  remarkable  for  the  large  size  and  superb 
form  of  the  flowers,  which  are  of  a brilliant  scarlet  colour. 

Barungo. — A full-sized  and  well-formed  flower,  of  a bright  orange-red. 

Arcturus. — A very  distinct  variety,  with  flowers  of  average  size,  and  a 
bright  claret  colour. 

Perdita. — A pleasing  variety  ; the  flowers  of  full  size,  and  the  colour  deep 
i'03e,  feathered  with  red. 

Normanlon. — A medium-sized  flower,  of  fine  form  and  a brilliant  scarlet 
hue. 

Fatkirk. — An  especially  attractive  variety  ; the  flowers  large,  pure  white, 
veined  and  suffused  with  rosy  red. 

Brennus. — A distinct  variety,  [with  medium-sized  flowers  of  rich  marone 
crimson  colour. 


i'Hfo  plants,  jfioiucvs,  anti  jfeuits. 
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Cyrtanthus  Macowani  ( Belgique  Horticole,  1885,  15.)  An  in  testing 
amaryllid  with  orange-red  flowers.  A valuable  paper  on  the  genus  cyrtanthup, 
by  the  late  Professor  Morren,  accompanies  the  description  of  this  plant. 

Caraguata  osyana  ( B . H.,  1885,  16,  17.)  A bold  bromeliad,  with  con- 
tracted  inflorescence,  vermilion  red  and  yellow. 

Cattle  ya  Trian2E  Vanneriana  ((?.  C.,  1886,  331.)  A variety  in  which 
each  lateral  sepal  bears  a broad  orange-coloured  stripe, 

Calanthe  sanguinaria  (O.  C.f  18S6,  331.)  A hybrid  raised  by  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Lart-,  M.P.  The  outside  of  the  flower  is  pale  purple,  inside  deep 
blood  red. 

Eremurus  Bungei  ( G .,  535.)  A good  figure  of  a fine  plant:  flowers 
yellow. 


ANY  DOCTOR  WILL  TELL  YOU”  there  is  no  better  Cough  Medicine  than  Keating1 
mi  ue  relief ; if  you  suffer  from  cough  try  them  but  once  : they  will  curt 
and  they  will  not  injure  your  health  ; they  contain  only  the  purest  and  simplest  drugs 
secretly  and  skilfully  combined.  Sold  everywhere  in  13Jd.  tins.— [Advt.] 
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LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION,  March  18. 
Although  less  extensive  than  in  piovious  years,  tho  exhibition  of  spring 
flowers  held  by  the  Liverpool  Horticultural  Association  on  tho  18th  inat.  was 
in  ovory  way  worthy  of  the  largo  and  able  body  of  cultivators  in  tho  vicinity 
of  Liverpool.  Tho  slight  falling-off  in  the  number  of  ,tho  productions  was 
wholly  duo  to  tho  cold  weather  experienced  cn  tho  day  of  tho  exhibition  as  for 
some  time  previously,  and  the  consequent  risk  of  exposing  tender  plants,  and 
not  from  any  doorcase  in  the  interest  taken  in  tho  spring  gatherings  of  tho 
assooiation.  Having  regard  to  tho  unfavourable  conditions  under  which  the 
several  classes  of  plants  invited  by  tho  schedule  have  been  produced  this 
season,  and  the  low  temperature  that  prevailed  on  the  day  of  the  show,  it  is 
surprising  that  tho  display  produced  should  havo  been  so  largo  and  good. 

Hyacinths  had  liberal  provisions  made  for  them  in  the  sohedule,  and  were 
staged  in  large  numbers,  and,  on  the  whole,  in  a manner  that  did  credit  to  the 
exhibitors.  The  most  important  class  was  that  for  eighteen,  and  in  this  there 
was  a keen  competition.  The  first  prizo  in  tho  class  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Charles  Waring,  gardener  to  Mrs.  AikiD,  Prince’s  Park,  for  a collection  con- 
sisting of  plants  furnished  with  massive  spikes  and  neat  foliage.  Mr.  J.  Kelly, 
gardener  to  R.  Sioglehurst,  Esq.,  Aigburth,  was  a close  second  with  examples 
that  brought  him  much  credit ; and  Mr.  E.  Green,  gardener  to  John  Woollright, 
Esq.,  Mossley  Hill,  was  third,  staging  a collection  of  a highly  meritorious 
character.  The  class  for  twelve  was  particularly  well  filled,  and  the  several 
collections  were  decidedly  good.  The  first  place  in  the  class  was  worthily 
occupied  by  Mr.  Thompson,  gardener  to  W.  P.  Sinclair,  Esq.,  Prince’s 
Park,  with  splendidly  developed  specimens  ; and  Mr.  J.  Bounds,  gardener  to 
A.  S.  Jones,  Esq.,  Aigburth,  and  Mr.  W.  Kneale,  gardener  to  Captain 
Gaskell,  Woolton,  were  second  and  third  respectively.  There  were  two  classes 
for  six  hyacinths,  and  in  these  the  principal  awards  were  made  in  favour  of 
Mr.  J.  V.  Thompson,  Mr.  Charles  Copple,  gardener  to  T.  S.  Rogerson,  Esq., 
St,  Michael’s  Hamlet,  Mr.  C.  Waring,  Mr.  J.  Jellicoe,  gardener  to  R.  Cor- 
nelius, Esq.,  Waterloo,  and  Mr.  P.  Barber.  The  most  important  of  the  varieties 
in  the  winning  collections  were  Czar  Peter,  King  of  the  Blues,  Lord  Derby, 
Charles  Dickens,  Pleneman,  General  Havelock,  and  Marie,  of  the  blue  shades  ; 
Macaulay,  Solfaterre,  General  Pelissier,  Madame  Hodson,  Princess  Clotbilde, 
Fabiola,  and  Von  Schiller,  of  the  red  shades  ; and  Alba  Maxima,  Madame 
Van  der  Hoop,  Mont  Blanc,  and  La  Grandesse,  of  those  with  white  flowers. 

Tulips  and  Polyanthus  Narcissi  were  both  well  represented,  the  first- 
mentioned  producing  a bright  display  of  colour.  For  twelve  pots  of  single 
tulips,  Mr.  W.  Kneale  was  first,  and  Mr.  A.  Collins,  gardener  to  S.  Smith, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  Prince’s  Park,  was  second.  The  prize-takers  in  the  class  for  six 
pots  of  single  tulips  were  Mr.  C.  Waring,  Mr,  John  Lowndes,  gardener  to 
S.  S.  Parker,  Esq.,  Aigburth,  and  Mr.  C.  Copple,  who  were  first,  second,  and 
third  respectively.  The  double  tulips  were  less  satisfactory  than  the  single 
varieties,  owiug  doubtless  to  the  greater  difficulty  experienced  in  having  them 
in  bloom  on  the  day  of  the  show.  The  only  exhibitor  in  the  class  for  ten 
pots  was  Mr.  James  Kelly  ; and  in  the  class  for  six  pots  the  successful 
exhibitors  were  Mr.  E.  Green,  gardener  to  J.  Woollright,  Esq.,  Mossley  Hill,  Mr. 
C.  Copple,  and  Mr.  J.  Lowndes.  The  single  tulips  included  : Proserpine, 
White  Pottebakker,  Joost  van  Vondel,  Keizerskroon,  Fabiola,  Vermilion 
Brilliant,  and  Cottage  Maid,  all  of  which  are  well  known  for  their  high  quality. 
Tournesol,  Imperator  Rubrorum,  and  Due  de  Bordeaux  were  well  shown  in  the 
collections  of  doubles.  The  premier  award  for  six  pots  of  polyanthus  narcissi 
was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  J.  V.  Thompson,  and  Mr.  C.  Waring;  and  Mr.  J. 
Jellicoe  were  second  and  third. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  were  more  numerously  represented  than 
might  have  been  expected.  In  the  important  class  for  a group  of  miscellane- 
ous plants,  Mr.  A.  R.  Cox,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Watts,  Esq  , Wavertree,  was 
first  with  an  excellent  collection,  which  was  very  tastefully  arranged  ; and  Mr, 
J.  Jellicoe  was  a very  close  second.  For  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  Mr. 
A.  Crosbie,  gardener  to  Bernard  Hall,  Esq.,  Wavertree,  was  a capital  first  ; 
Mr.  J.  Jellicoe  second  ; and  Mr.  A.  R.  Cox  third.  The  prizes  for  a single 
specimen  stove  plant  were  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  R.  Cox,  Mr.  A.  Crosbie,  and  Mr. 
H.  Went,  Newton-le-Willows,  and  in  the  corresponding  class  for  greenhouse 
plants  the  awards  were  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  G.  Rhodes,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Horsfall,  Aigburth,  Mr.  J.  Lowndes,  and  Mr.  C.  Copple,  all  of  whom  presented 
good  examples.  Fine  foliage  plants  were  well  shown,  the  principal  exhibitors 
being  Mr.  Crosbie,  Mr.  A R.  Cox,  and  Mr.  W.  Bustard,  gardener  to  J.  Lewie, 
Esq.,  Aigburth.  Palms  were  presented  in  excellent  condition  by  Mr.  A. 
Crosbie,  Mr.  J.  Vaughan,  gardener  to  R.  Coltart,  Esq  , Aigburth.  Mr.  W. 
Bustard,  and  other  exhibitors. 

Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons  were  plentiful,  and  as  they  were  admirably 
flowered,  they  presented  a bright  and  effective  appearance.  In  competition  for 
the  prizes  for  three  Indian  azaleas  Mr.  J.  Lowndes  was  first  staging  densely 
flowered  specimens  of  Stella  and  Virgin  Queen.  The  first  place  in  the  open 
class  for  six  azaleas  was  occupied  by  Mr.  W.  W1I30D,  gardener  to  H.  Cun- 
ningham, Esq.,  Gateacre,  whose  most  noteworthy  specimens  were  Charmer 
and  Vesuvius.  The  other  successful  exhibitors  of  Indian  azaleas  were  Mr.  A. 
Crosbie,  Mr.  W.  Bustard,  Mr.  Peter  Barber,  Mr.  T.  Gowen,  gardener  to  J. 
Cunningham,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  J.  Jellicoe.  Azalea  mollis  was  represented  by 
several  admirable  collections,  the  pleasing  hues  afforded  by  the  flowers  proving 
immensely  attractive.  The  chief  prizetakers  were  Mr.  J.  Lowndes,  Mr.  W. 
Bustard,  Mr.  P.  Barber,  and  Mr.  C.  Copple.  Rhododendrons  were  represented 
by  excellent  examples  from  Mr.  W.  Bustard,  Mr.  J.  Lowndes,  Mr.  G.  Rhodes, 
and  Mr.  A.  Crosbie. 

Miscellaneous  Plants  in  bloom  constituted  an  important  part  of  the 
exhibition.  Cinerarias  were  contributed  by  Mr.  E.  Green,  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Jolliffe,  Mossley  Hill.  Primulas  were  staged  by  Mr.  J.  Kelley,  Mr.  Blundell, 
gardener  to  J.  Blackledge,  Esq.,  Waterloo,  and  Mr.  C.  Copple.  Cyclamens 
were  represented  by  the  contributions  of  Mr.  W.  Crosbie,  gardener  to  J . C. 
Gale,  Esq.,  Aigburth,  Mr.  A.  Eaton,  gardener  to  H.  J.  Robinson,  Esq., 
Woolton,  and  Mr.  J.  Jellicoe.  In  each  of  the  three  classes  the  awards  were 
made  to  the  exhibitors  in  the  order  of  their  names. 

Orchids  were  so  good  as  to  surprise  not  a few  of  the  visitors  who  are 
conversant  with  the  risk  incurred  in  removing  the  plants  from  the  structures 
in  which  they  are  grown  on  a bleak  day  in  March.  Mr.  T.  Worth,  gardener 
to  Enoch  Harvey,  Esq.,  Aigburth,  was  first  in  both  the  classes  for  those 
plants,  and  staged  splendidly  flowered  specimens  of  Dendrobium  crassinode 
album,  D.  Falconer!  giganteum,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  dendrobes, 
and  Cattleya  Triante  ; Mr.  E.  Green,  Mr.  W.  Moss,  gardener  to  W.  Holland, 
Esq.,  Mossley  Hill,  Mr.  A.  Smith,  gardener  to  D.  de  Yborrondo,  Sefton  Park, 
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Mr.  A.  R.  Cox,  and  Mr.  G.  Rhodes  were  also  very  successful  in  the  orchid 
classes. 

Grapes  had  one  class  set  apart  for  them,  and  in  this  Mr.  J.  Smeatham, 
gardener  to  F.  D.  Nut  tall,  Eaq.,  St.  Helens  ; Mr.  T.  Elsworthy,  gardener  to 
A.  R.  Gladstone,  Esq.,  Broad  Green  ; and  Mr.  G.  Middleton,  gardener  to  R. 
Rilkington,  Esq.,  Rainford  Hall,  were  the  successful  competitors,  in  the  order 
of  their  names. 

Miscellaneous  Collections  included  a collection  of  hyacinths  and 
cyclatnons  from  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate ; a collection  of 
orchids  and  bulbous  plants  from  the  Liverpool  Horticultural  Company  ; a 
group  of  azaleas  from  Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  and  Son,  Aigburth  ; a collection  of 
miscellaneous  flowering  plants  from  Messrs.  James  Dickson  and  Sons,  Chester  ; 
and  greenhouse  rhododendrons  from  Messrs.  Fisher,  Son,  and  Sibray,  Sheffield. 
Certificates  of  merit  were  awarded  to  the  exhibitors. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  March  23. 

Promenade  Show. 

Visitors  to  the  exhibition  held  at  South  Kensington  on  Tuesday  who  tako 
a special  interest  in  hyacinths,  daffodils,  cinerarias  or  cyclamens,  found  plenty 
to  interest  themj;  for  each  of  these  important  classes  of  flowers  were  repre- 
sented by  collections  of  great  extent  and  remarkable  for  the  cultural  skill  that 
had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  individual  specimens.  Of  hyacinths  there 
were  two  collections,  comprising  about  three  hundred  plants,  all  of  which  were 
furnished  with  splendidly  developed  spikes.  Cyclamens  were  even  more 
numerous,  and  of  daffodils  there  were  sufficient  to  fully  occupy  a broad  stage 
extending  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  conservatory.  In  addition  there  was  a 
plentiful  contribution  of  orchids  and  a considerable  number  of  novelties  for 
the  consideration  of  the  committee. 

Hyacinths. — Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  exhibited 
a magnificent  collections  of  hyacinths,  comprising  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
plants,  and  were  awarded  the  silver-gilt  Banksian  medal.  The  whole  of  the 
examples,  it  may  be  mentioned,  were  furnished  with  massive  well-finished 
spikes  and  neat  foliage,  and  the  display  produced  was  singularly  rich  and 
effective.  The  most  noteworthy  of  the  numerous  varieties  represented  in  the 
collection  were— Red  : Vuurbaak,’one  of  the  most  brilliantly  coloured  of  the 
red  varieties  ; Charles  Dickens,  a pleasing  pink  flower  of  good  quality  ; Rosea 
Maxima,  a delicately-coloured  flower  of  excellent  form  and  finish  ; King  of 
the  Reds,  a comparatively  new  variety,  of  an  intense  crimson  colour ; Solfa- 
terre ; Etna,  very  bright  ; Koh-i-noor,  Lord  Derby,  Von  Schiller,  General 
Pelissier,  and  Distinction,  a dark  variety  with  blackish  marono 
bells,  broadly  margined  with  crimson.  Blue  : General  Havelock,  Sultan, 
King  of  the  Blues,  so  well  known  for  its  high  quality  and  effective  shade  of 
colour ; King  of  the  Blacks,  a decided  acquisition  amongst  the  very  dark 
flowers,  the  spikes  being  large,  the  bells  of  good  form,  and  the  colour  deep 
violet ; Grand  Maitre,  bright  blue  ; Lord  Derby,  greyish  blue,  very  bright  and 
pleasing  ; Masterpiece,  dark  purple,  the  best  in  its  line  of  colour ; Leopold 
II.,  not  unlike  King  of  the  Blues  in  build,  but  of  a lighter  shade  of  blue. 
White  : Baroness  van  Tuyll,  Alba  maxima,  Alba  superbissima,  and  La 
Grandesse,  the  last-mentioned  being  the  finest  of  all  the  white  varieties  for 
exhibition  purposes.  Yellow  : King  of  the  Yellows  and  Obelisque.  The  firm 
exhibited  also  several  new  varieties,  of  which  two  were  certificated.  These 
were : Princess  of  Wales,  a very  fine  variety,  the  spike  long  and  well 
arranged,  and  the  bells  of  comparatively  large  size,  the  colour  bright  pink 
with  deep  carmine  stripe  down  the  centre  of  each  segment ; The  Bride,  a 
distinct  variety  with  long  and  very  compact  spikes  of  pure  white  flowers  ; 
Blush  Perfection,  a high-class  variety  with  large  spikes  of  blush-coloured 
flowers  ; and  Grande  Fleur  and  Queen  of  the  Pinks,  on  which  first-class 
certificates  were  conferred. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate  and  Barnet,  staged  a remarkably 
fine  collection,  consisting  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  plants,  and  received 
the  award  of  the  silver  Banksian  medal.  The  plants  were  admirably  grown, 
and  fully  sustained  the  reputation  which  the  firm  has  so  long  enjoyed  as  culti- 
vators of  this  important  group  of  spring-flowering  bulbs.  The  following 
comprise  the  boat  of  the  numerous  varieties  represented  in  the  collection  : — 
Dark  blue : Sultan,  King  of  the  Blues,  Baron  Van  Tuyll,  an  old,  but  most 
excellent  variety  ; Marie,  General  Havelock,  General  Gordon.  Light  blue  : 
Cavaignac,  Charles  Dickens,  Grand  Maitre  ; Queen  of  the  Blues,  a very  beauti- 
ful variety,  the  spikes  large,  the  bells  of  fine  form,  and  the  colour  pale  greyish 
blue  tinted  lilac  ; Czar  Peter  ; and  Blondin,  the  last-mentioned  one  of  the  very 
best  of  the  pale  blue  varieties ; Red:  Linnaeus,  Etna,  Howard,  Vuurbaak, 
Macaulay,  Von  Schiller,  and  Solfaterre,  White  : Madame* van  der  Hoop,  Lady 
Derby  an  exceedingly  fine  pure  white  variety,  and  La  Grandesse. 

Cyclamens  were  exceptionally  well  shown  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Smith,  St. 
George’s  Nursery,  Hanwel),  and  Mr.  J.  Wiggins,  gardener  to  W.  Clay,  Esq  , 
Elm  Villa,  Kingston-on-Thames.  Mr.  Smith,  who  was  awarded  the  silver- 
gilt  Banksian  medal,  staged  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  specimens,  all  of 
which  were  well  furnished  with  large  heads  of  bloom  and  romarkable  for  the 
splendid  quality  of  the  flowers.  Mr.  Wiggins  presented  a largo  group  of 
nicely-flowered  plants,  and  was  awarded  tho  bronze  Banksian  modal. 

Cinerarias  were  represented  by  a largo  and  very  attractive  collection  from 
Mr.  J.  James,  Woodside,  Farnham  Royal,  which  consisted  of  exceedingly 
well-bloomed  examples,  distinguished  by  thoir  dwarf  habit  and  tho  largo  size 
and  superb  form  of  tho  flowers.  Tho  group  was  especially  rich  in  seifs,  and 
included  several  very  fine  crimson,  blue,  violot,  and  mauve  shados.  Tho  award 
of  the  silver  Banksian  modal  was  made. 

Daffodils  consisted  of  throe  largo  trado  collections,  comprising  many 
thousand  flowers,  and  an  important  contribution  from  the  Scilly  Islands. 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Halo  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  contributed  an  extensive 
and  highly  attractive  collection  in  pots,  in  which  tho  finest  of  tho  trumpet 
varieties  were  well  represented.  Particularly  noteworthy  wero  tho  examples 
of  Golden  Prince,  Cernuus  puloher,  Rugilobus,  Calathinus,  Ilorsfleldi, 
Emperor,  and  Obvalluris.  Mr.  Waro,  who  was  awardod  the  silver  Banksian 
medal,  staged,  in  addition  to  tho  daffodils,  Saxifraga  Bursoriana  major,  a largo 
form  of  this  beautiful  early  flowering  species  ; Anemone  utollata  alba,  a 
pleasing  variety  with  greyish  white  flowers  ; Muscari  oommutatum,  a pale 
blue  »pocios|from  tho  south  of  Europo,  and  of  groat  beauty  ; Anemone  Btollata; 
Lachcnalia  Nelson),  and  L.  lut, cola. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Bon,  12,  King  Btroot,  Covont  Gardon,  who  woro  awardod 
tho  silver  Banksian  modal,  contributed  a comprehensive  and  tastofully- 
arranged  collection  of  cut  flowers,  in  which  tho  under-mentioned  varieties 
were  well  represented:  Inoomparabilis  albidus,  PootiouH  ormolus,  Emperor, 
Hcrsfkldi.  Concolor,  Minor,  Titan,  Maximus,  Glow,  and  Major.  Messrs.  Barr 
and  Ben  also  had  a liberal  contribution  of  scarlot  anemones,  blue  scillas,  and 


snowdrops.  Messrs.  Collins  Brothers  and  Gabriel,  39,  Waterloo  Road,  Lon- 
don, who  aleo  were  awarded  the  silver  Banksian  medal,  presented  a large  and 
very  attractive  collection  of  cut  flowers,  in  which  were  good  examples  of 
Stella,  Nanus,  Horsfieldi,  Cernuus,  Obvallarig,  Emperor,  Mary  Anderson, 
Capax,  and  Incomparabilis  plenus.  The  collection  from  S.  Dorrien  Smith, 
Esq.,  Tresco  Abbey,  Scilly  Islands,  was  especially  interesting,  as  it  comprised  a 
very  considerable  proportion  of  the  newer  varieties,  and  consisted  exclusively 
of  flowers  produced  in  tho  open.  Amongst  other  fine  forms  represented  were 
Dr.  Hogg,  Michael  Foster,  Rugilobus,  Empress,  SulphureBcons,  Princeps, 
Michael  Foster,  Ernest  Hart,  Ilumei  albidus,  C.  J.  Backhouse,  John  Stevens, 
Beatrice,  Mary,  and  Sir  Watkin.  The  award  of  tho  bronze  Banksian  medal 
was  made. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  Mr.  J.  O’BrieD,  in  the  chair;  Dr.  Masters,  Major  Lendy,  and 
Messrs.  E.  Hill,  H.  M.  Pollett,  J.  Dominy,  T.  Baines,  R.  Dean,  W.  Holmes, 
J.  Walker,  H.  Herbst,  H.  Bennett,  W.  Bealby,  J.  Laing,  W.  H.  Lowe,  A. 
Perry,  H.  Turner,  and  B.  S.  Williams. 

The  orchids  were  so  numerically  strong  as  to  form  a very  large  proportion 
of  the  subjects  submitted.  Cattleya  Lawrenciana  was  again  shown,  the 
examples  on  this  occasion  being  presented  by  Mr.  Ballantine,  gardener  to 
Baron  Schroder,  The  Dell,  Egham,  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Co.,  Forest  Hill, 
S.E.,  and  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams;  and  a first-class  certificate  was  granted  to  the 
first  mentioned  of  the  three  competitors.  The  plant  shown  by  Mr.  Ballantine 
was  medium  size  and  furnished  with  about  twelve  flowers,  which  in  size  and 
colour  are  about  equal  to  the  best  of  the  two  forms  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing 
and  Co.  at  the  previous  meeting.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Son  submitted 
Dendrobium  micans,  a very  pretty  hybrid  obtained  from  a cross  effected 
between  D.  Wardinaum  and  D.  lituiflorum.  The  flowers  are  of  medium  size, 
and  the  sepals  and  petals  are  blush,  the  former  suffused  and  tipped  with  bluish 
purple,  and  the  labellum  white,  with  very  large  marone  blotch  and  tipped  with 
purple.  Mr.  0.  Thomas,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Chatsworth, 
exhibited  an  example  of  Odontoglossum  triumphans,  bearing  a finely  developed 
spike,  and  distinguished  by  the  richness  of  the  colours  of  the  flowers,  Comte 
Oswald  de  Kerchove,  Ghent,  exhibited  a bloom  of  one  of  the  best  forms  of 
Lycaste  Skinneri  alba.  From  Messrs.  Vervaet  and  Co.,  Mont  Saint 
Amand,  Ghent,  came  a beautiful  Odontoglossum,  closely  allied  to  0 mulus, 
and  an  unnamed  Pleurothallis  with  tall  spikes  of  comparatively  large  flowers 
marked  with  broad  bands  of  brown  on  a green  ground,  and  Mons.  J.  Heye, 
Ghent,  sent  Cypripedium  Sallieri,  a very  handsome  form,  supposed  to  be  a 
natural  hybrid  between  C.  villosum  and  C.  insigne.  A vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  each  of  the  exhibitors.  A like  compliment  was  paid  to  Messrs. 
J.  R.  Pearson  and  Son,  Chilwell  Nurseries,  Notts,  for  several  well-flowered 
examples  of  Dendrobium  Wardianum  and  D.  nobile.  The  small-growing  and 
beautiful  Aerides  cylindrica  was  represented  by  a good  specimen  from  Mr.  E. 
Hill,  gardener  to  Lord  Rothschild,  Tring  Park,  who  was  voted  a cultural 
commendation.  The  same  exhibitor  presented  a good  example  of  Lselia 
flammea,  a very  handsome  hybrid,  producing  erect  spikes  of  brilliant  orange- 
coloured  flowers.  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Co.,  St.  Albans,  again  exhibited 
Ccelogyne  cristata  maxima,  which  differs  from  the  Chatsworth  and  other  forms 
in  the  greater  breadth  of  both  sepals  and  petals,  and  a vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded.  B.  De  Crawsbay,  Esq.,  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks,  received  a similar 
compliment  for  nicely-flowered  specimens  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  and 
Cattleya  Triame.  From  Messrs.  W.  Thomson  and  Sons,  Clovenfords, 
Galashiels,  came  a basket  of  exceedingly  well-bloomed  plants  of  the  exquisitely 
beautiful  Dendrobium  Leeohianum,  one  of  the  finest  of  the  hybrid  dendrobes, 
and  well  deserving  the  certificate  conferred  upon  it. 

Conspicuous  amongst  the  miscellaneous  subjects  was  a grand  specimen  of 
Imantophyllum  robustum  Mrs.  Laing,  from  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Co.  Tho 
plant  is  of  strong  growth';  and  the  flowers,  which  are  very  large  and  of  superb 
form,  are  borne  in  trusses  ranging  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  the 
colour  rioh  scarlet.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  exhibited  the  singular  Scoliopus  Bigelowi, 
which  has  spotted  leaves  and  small  flowers,  marked  with  brown  on  a green 
ground.  Mr.  W.  Bealby,  Roehampton,  staged  Carnation  Madame  Benary,  an  ex- 
cellent tree  or  perpetual  flowering  variety,  with  large  beautifully-flaked  flowers. 

Fruit  Committee. 

Present:  Mr.  T.  F.  Rivers,  in  the  chair,  Dr.  Hogg,  Major  Mason,  and 
Messrs.  A.  W.  Sutton,  W.  Warren,  G.  T.  Miles,  J.  Willard,  C.  Ross,  G. 
Norman,  P.  Crowley,  Harrison  Weir,  T.  B.  Haywood,  W.  Denning,  G.  Bun- 
yard,  J.  Woodbridge,  R.  D.  Blackmore,  and  H.  J.  Veitch. 

The  duties  of  the  committee,  as  at  the  previous  March  meeting,  were  very 
light,  the  subjects  submitted  being  few  in  number,  and  of  but  little  importance. 
Mr.  J.  Lye,  Market  Lavington,  exhibited  good  bulbs  of  a fine  type  of  White 
Spanish  onion,  and  was  accorded  a vote  of  thanks.  Mr.  Lye  sent  also  tubers 
of  King  of  the  Russets  potato,  a blush  coloured  round,  large  in  size,  of  excel- 
lent shape,  and  with  a distinctly  notted  skin.  Messrs.  Foster  and  Tcarsou, 
Beeston,  Notts,  again  exhibited  their  excellent  iron  ventilators  for  plant  and 
fruit  houses  ; and  Mr.  Horley,  Toddington,  Beds,  submitted  his  “Handy” 
hand-lights,  which  are  well  adapted  to  do  good  service  in  both  the  kitchen 
and  flower  garden. 

Novelties, 

First-class  certificates  wero  granted  as  under  : 

To  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Bon,  Highgate,  for 

Azalea  mollis  Lord  Shaftesbury . — A superb  variety,  with  largo  smooth 
flowers  of  a rich  golden  yellow. 

To  Mr.  Ballantine,  gardener  to  Baron  Schroder,  The  Dell,  Egham,  for 

Dendrobium  crassinode  Wardianum. — A superb  form,  supposed  to  bo  a 
natural  hybrid  between  D.  crassinodo  and  D.  Wardianum.  It  is  very  robust 
in  growth,  and  the  flowers  aro  of  immense  size ; tho  sepals  blush,  tho  petals 
wluto,  blotched  with  rose,  and  tho  labollum  white,  tipped  roso,  and  with  largo 
golden  blotoh  in  which  there  aro  two  marone  spots. 

Cattleya  Lawrcnciana. — A beautiful  species,  bearing  medium-sized  flowers  ; 
the  sepals  and  petals  deep  rose,  and  tho  labellum  amethyst  purplo. 

To  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Boob,  for 

Hyacinth  Grande  Fleur. — A remarkably  distinot  varioty  ; tho  npiko  and 
bolls  of  medium  size  and  good  form,  tho  colour  bright  rose-purple. 

Queen  of  the  Pinks. — A lino  variety,  tho  spikooxtra  large,  the  bolls  of 
good  shape  ; tho  oolour  pink,  with  bright  carmino  stripe  down  each  segment. 

To  Mosers.  E.  Vervaet  and  Co.,  for 

Odontoglossum  J’escalorci  Vervaetianum. — A lovely  varioty  of  this  baud- 
somo  spocies  ; tho  flowers  of  lino  shapo,  suffused  roso,  and  marked  with  largo 
crimson  blotches. 

To  Messrs.  W.  Thomson  and  Bous,  for 

Dendrobium  Lcechianum. — A handsomo  hybrid,  tho  flowers  largo,  tho 
sepals  and  petals  blush  tinted  roso  pink,  tho  labollum  marone  with  white  margin. 
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110YAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY,  March  24. 

First  Spring  Show. 

Tho  exhibition  season  of  tho  Royal  Botauio  Sooiety  was  inaugurated  on 
Wednesday  with  one  of  tho  must  thoroughly  suooussful  spring  shows  that  has 
yot  boen  held  uudor  the  auspioos  of  the  sooiety.  Thero  was  an  immonso  dis- 
play of  spriug  lloworiug  plants,  as  the  competitive  collections  wero  largely 
supplemented  by  tho  contributions  not  for  competition.  The  weather  was 
eminently  favourable  and  tho  attendance  of  tho  Follows  and  their  friends  very 
largo. 

A7.ai.uas  wero  contributed  in  suflioient  numbers  to  produce  a bright  display 
of  colour.  The  first  prize  in  the  amateurs'  class  was  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  Eason, 
gardener  to  B.  Noakos,  Esq.,  Hope  Cottage,  Highgatr,  for  neat  bushes  of  Roi 
Leopold,  Frat^ois  Vervaen,  Madame  A.  Verschalfelt,  and  other  good  varieties. 
Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  gardener  to  Lady  Louisa  Gold* mid,  St.  John’s  Lodge,  Regent’s 
l’ark,  was  a closo  second  with  well-bloomed  pyramids,  amongst  which  A. 
Borsig,  Duchesse  A.,  De  Nassau,  and  Ceres  were  tho  best ; Mr.  Butler,  St. 
Dunstau’s,  Regent’s  Park,  third. 

Dkntzias  were  considerably  above  the  average,  and  presented  a very 
ploasmg  appearance.  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  gardener  to  F.  Whitbourn,  Esq.,  Great 
Gearies,  Ilford,  was,  as  usual,  first,  and  staged  immeuse  bushes  quite  solid  with 
bloom.  Mr.  G.  Wheeler  and  Mr.  II.  Eason  were  second  and, third,  with  excel- 
lent collections. 

Roses  formed  a very  attractive  feature,  and  did  not  fail  to  receive  the 
attention  of  visitors.  In  the  class  for  six  specimens  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son, 
Cheshunt,  were  first  with  large  specimens  well  furnished  with  finely  developed 
flowers, the  varieties  being  Celine  Forestier,  Madame  Crosy,  Heinrich  Schultheis, 
Madame  Lacharme,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami.  and  Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon.  Mr.  W. 
Ramsey,  Joyning’s  Nursery,  Waltham  Cross,  was  second,  with  neat  bushes  of 
tea-scented  varieties.  Messis.  Paul  and  Son  contributed  a beautiful  group  of 
scented  roses  to  the  miscellaneous  class,  and  were  awarded  the  silver  medal. 
Amongst  the  varieties  were  Dr.  Andry,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  Duke  of  Teck, 
Catherine  Soupert,  Gloire  Lyonnais,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizst,  La  France, 
Gloire  de  Lyon,  and  Sunset.  Messrs.  Paul  staged  also  several  attractive 
standards  of  Mignonette  and  Paquerette,  two  of  the  best  of  the  polyantha 
roses.  Mr.  Rumsey  staged  eight  specimen  roses  and  three  boxes  of  cut  flowers, 
and  was  awarded  the  large  bronze  medal. 

Amaryllis  were  exhibited  in  splendid  condition  by  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  whose 
two  collections  were  probably  the  finest  that  have  yet  been  staged  in  compe- 
tition for  prizes.  There  were  two  classes  for  these  flowers,  one  being  for 
amateurs  with  the  Veitch  Memorial  Prize  as  the  premier  award,  and  the  other 
was  open  ; and  in  both  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Douglas.  The  prin- 
cipal varieties  in  the  collection  in  the  limited  class  were  : Dr.  Masters, 
Clarinda,  Red  Gauntlet,  Great  Gearies,  Calypso,  Madonna,  Lady  Hulse,  Sir 
G.  Wolseley,  and  Napoli.  Chief  amongst  the  varieties  in  the  open  class  were 
OrioD,  Oriflamme,  Empress  of  India,  Georgie,  John  Heal,  and  Dr.  Masters.  The 
whole  of  the  plants  were  in  the  most  robust  state,  and  the  majority  were 
furnished  with  two  scapes,  each  bearing  four  flowers.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and 
Sons,  Chelsea,  exhibited  a selection  from  their  seedlings  now  in  flower. 

Hyacinths  and  Tulips  were  admirably  represented  both  in  point  of 
numbers  and  quality.  The  first  plaee  in  the  amateurs’  class  for  twelve 
hyacinths  was  occupied  by  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  with  finely  developed  examples  of 
Czar  Peter,  Prince  Albert  Victor,  Grandeur  a Merveille,  King  of  Blues, 
Koh-i-noor,  Souvenir  de  J.  H.  Veen,  La  Grandesse,  Vuurbaak,  and  Grand 
Lilas  ; Mr.  H.  Eason  second  In  the  corresponding  class  for  trade  growers, 
Mr.  H.  R.  Wright,  Turner  Road,  Lae,  and  Messrs.  H.  Williams  and  Son, 
hortis  Green,  Finchley,  were  first  and  second  respectively,  with  capital  col- 
lections. Tdere  was  a brisk  competition  in  the  tulip  classes  ; and  in  that 
limited  to  amateurs  Mr.  Douglas  wa3  first  with  a collection  in  which  Joost 
vanVondel,  Van  der  Neer,  Pi  oserpine,  Vermilion  Brilliant,  White  Joost  van 
Vondel,  and  Keizerskroon  were  represented  at  their  best ; Mr.  Eason  second. 
Mr.  H.  R.  Wright  and  Mr.  H.  Williams  were  first  and  second  respectively  in 
the  class  set  apart  for  nurserymen. 

Narcissi  and  Crocuses  contributed  materially  to  the  attractions  of  the 
exhibition.  The  prize-takers  in  the  class  for  the  narcissi  were  Mr.  Wright, 
Messrs.  H.  Williams,  and  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  who  were  first,  second,  and  third 
respectively.  The  exhibitor  last  mentioned  was  first  for  crocuses,  with  a very 
showy  collection. 

Cyclamens  and  Primulas  were  both  good,  the  latter  especially  so.  The 
first  prize  in  the  amateurs’  class  for  twelve  cyclamens  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J. 
Wiggins,  gardener  to  W.  Clay,  Esq.,  Elm  Villa,  Kingston-on-Thames,  who 
had  large,  well-flowered  specimens.  Mr.  D.  Phillips,  gardener  to  R.  W. 
Mann,  Esq.,  Langley,  Slough,  was  a capital  second.  In  the  open  class  for 
twelve  cyclamens,  Mr.  H.  B.  Smith,  St.  George’s  Nursery,  Hanwell,  was  first 
with  magnificent  specimens,  and  Mr.  J.  Wiggins  was  second.  Primulas  were 
admirably  shown  by  Mr.  J.  James,  Woodside,  Farnham  Royal,  Slough, 
Messrs,  fl.  Williams  and  Sons,  and  Mr.  J,  Wiggins,  to  whom  the  awards  were 
made  in  the  order  of  their  names. 

Bulbous  Plants  were  represented  by  an  excellent  collection  from  Mr. 

I . S.  Ware,  who  staged  good  specimens  of  Lachnelia  Nelsoni,  L.  luteola,  L. 
luteola  maculata,  and  Muscari  commutatum. 

Miscellaneous  Contributions  comprised  an  immense  collection  of 
hyacinths,  tulips,  and  narcissi  from  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria  and  Paradise 
Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  who  was  awarded  the  silver  medal.  Mr.  James 
contributed  a fine  group  of  cinerarias,  and  was  awarded  the  large  bronze 
medal.  A similar  award  was  made  to  Mr.  Smith  for  an  attractive  collection 
of  cyclamens.  The  small  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and 
Sons  and  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son  for  hyacinths  ; and  to  Mr.  T.  S. 

'■  ^re’  Tottenham,  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  and  Messrs.  Collins  Bros,  and 
Gabnel  for  daffodils.  A certificate  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Wiggins  for  cyclamens. 
Mr.  Stephen  Castle,  West  Lynn,  Norfolk,  sent  three  baskets  of  grapes,  com- 
prising Alicante,  Lady  Downes,  and  Gros  Colmar,  all  of  which  were  superbly 
finished  and  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation. 

Novelties  were  staged  in  considerable  numbers,  but  a few  only  received 
the  distinction  of  a certificate.  Botanical  certificates  were  granted  as  under  : 

To  Messrs.  W.  Thomson  and  Sons,  Clovenfords,  for 

Dcndrobium  Leechianum.—A  beautiful  hybrid,  described  in  report  of  R.H.S. 

To  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Co.,  and  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  for 

Cattleya  Lawreneiana.—A  handsome  species,  of  which  a description  has  been 
already  given. 

To  Messrs.  E.  Vervaet  and  Co.  Mont  St.  Amand,  Ghent,  for 

Odontoglossum  Pescatorei  Pervaetianum. — A beautifully  marked  variety  of  this 
fine  species. 


Florioultural  certificates  were  granted  as  under  ; — 

To  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  for 

Amaryllis  Plato. — A magnificent  variety  ; the  flowers  very  large  and  of 
superb  form,  the  oolour  rich  scarlet,  with  white  band  to  each  segment. 

Lascelles. — A plcasiug  flower  of  a light  orange-scarlet  colour,  and  with  white 
centre. 

To  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son  for 

Azalea  mollis  Lord  Shaftesbury — A fine  varioty,  with  golden-yellow  flowers. 

To  Mr.  J.  Douglas  for 

Narcissus  General  Gordon. — A beautiful  variety,  with  large,  finely  formed 
flowers,  the  segments  light  yellow  and  the  trumpet  deep  yellow. 

To  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Co.  for 

Imantophyllum  robustum  Mrs.  Laing. — A very  distinct  and  handsome  form, 
of  robust  growth,  and  producing  immense  globular  trusses,  of  large,  finely 
formed,  orange-scarlet  flowers. 


LIVERPOOL  EXHIBITION  OF  R.H.S. 

On  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  18th  inst.,  a special  general  meeting  of 
the  Liverpool  Horticultural  Association  was  held  in  St.  George’s  Hall  to  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  endeavouring  to  enter  into  an  sgreement  with  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  for  the  admission  of  the  subscribers  and  members 
of  the  Liverpool  association  to  the  proposed  exhibition  to  be  held  at  Waver- 
tree  in  June  next.  Mr.  T.  White  occupied  the  chair,  and  there  was  a large 
attendance.  The  Chairman  gave  a history  of  the  negotiations  which  had 
passed  between  the  two  societies,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  R.  H .S.  had 
offered  for  the  sum  of  £250  to  admit  the  3,500  subscribers  and  members  of  the 
Liverpool  association  to  their  exhibition.  Several  members  of  the  Liverpool 
committee  had  thought  it  more  desirable  that  the  Liverpool  show  should  be 
held  separate,  as  usual  ; hence  that  meeting  had  been  held  to  decide  the  matter. 
He  explained  that  1,500  of  the  tickets  only,  according  to  the  Society’s  pro- 
posals, would  be  available  for  the  first  or  second  day.  Several  speakers 
addressed  the  meeting  on  either  side.  A resolution  was  finally  put  substantially 
similar  in  its  prosposals  to  those  received  from  the  Society,  and  carried.  The 
slight  difference  was  that  the  R.H.S.  should  be  negotiated  with  to  allow 
1,500  tickets  to  be  available  for  the  first  day,  and  the  remainder  for  the 
second,  in  order  that  the  gardeners  might  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
show  at  its  best.  The  chairman  thereupon  declared  that  the  usual  summer 
exhibition  of  the  Liverpool  Horticultural  Association  would  be  amalgamated 
with  that  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 


PRESTON  AND  FULWOOD  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 
March  17  and  18. 

The  exhibition  of  spring  flowers  held  by  this  Bociety  on  the  dates  above 
mentioned  was  eminently  satisfactory  throughout,  and  was  generally 
regarded  as  oue  of  the  best  shows  of  its  kind  that  has  been  held  at  Preston. 
The  whole  of  the  subjects  for  which  provisions  were  made  in  the  schedule 
were  strongly  represented,  the  hyacinths  and  tulips  being  especially  good. 
The  exhibition,  which  was  formally  opened  by  Mr.  Councillor  Galloway  at  two 
o’clock  on  the  first  of  the  two  days,  was  held  in  the  New  Public  Hall,  and 
the  whole  of  the  available  space  within  this  spacious  building  was  fully 
occupied. 

Hyacinths  and  Tulips  had  a large  nnmber  of  classes  devoted  to  them, 
and  as  they  were  very  plentiful  and  of  excellent  quality,  the  effect  produced 
was  remarkably  good.  The  first  prize  in  the  trade  class  for  twenty-four  single 
hyacinths  was  awarded  to  Mr.  E.  Payne,  Fulwood  Nurseries,  for  a collection 
consisting  of  well-grown  specimens,  and  comprising  the  best  of  the  varieties 
now  in  general  cultivation.  Mr.  H.  Winwood,  Ashton,  was  second.  The  first 
and  second  prizes  in  the  corresponding  class  for  double  hyacinths  were  also 
awarded  to  these  exhibitors,  and  in  the  same  order  as  in  the  preceding  class. 
The  most  successful  of  the  exhibitors  in  the  classes  set  apart  for  amateurs  was 
J.  B.  Dixon,  Esq.,  who  was  first  for  twenty-four  double,  twelve  single,  twelve 
double,  and  six  double  hyacinths.  Mr.R.  Leazelle,  gardener  to  R.  Smith,  Esq. 
was  also  successful  in  the  hyacinth  classes,  and  occupied  the  first  place  in 
several.  Mr.  Peter  Whittle,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Wilding,  Esq.,  also  exhibited 
well  in  the  hyacinth  classes. 

The  tulips,  which  made  a very  bright  display,  were  presented  in  a con- 
dition considerably  above  the  average.  The  chief  prize-takers  in  the  six  classes 
set  apart  for  these  showy  flowers  were  J.  B.  Dixon,  Eiq.,  and  Mr.  T.  Moss, 
who  were  first  and  second  respectively  in  each  class.  J.  B.  Dixon,  Esq., 
exhibited  several  fine  collections  of  narcissi,  and  was  successful  in  taking  the 
first  prize  in  each  of  the  classes  set  apart  for  these  flowers. 

Primulas,  Cyclamens,  and  Cinerarias  were  represensed  by  several  good 
collections.  The  best  cinerarias  were  those  from  Mr.  P.  Rigby,  Mr.  Leazffle, 
Mr.  T.  Moss,  and  Mr.  Frisby,  who  were  awarded  the  prizes  in  the  two  classes. 
The  premier  award  in  the  class  for  six  primulas  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  A. 
Waters,  gardener  to  J.  Eccles,  Esq.  ; and  Mr.  P.  Whittle  and  J.  B.  Dixon, 
Esq.,  were  second  and  third.  Mr.  Whittle  was  first  in  each  of  the  two  classes 
for  cyclamens,  and  had  neatly-bloomed  examples. 

Collections  Arranged  for  Effect  formed  a feature  at  once  distinct  and 
attractive.  There  were  three  entries  in  the  great  class  for  a collection  occupy- 
ing an  area  of  one  hundred  square  feet,  and  the  premier  place  was  occupied  by 
Mr.  T.  Moss,  with  a highly  effective  arrangement;  J.  B.  Dixon,  Esq.,  was 
a good  second,  and  Mr.  Frisby  third.  For  a collection  of  twenty  pots  of 
bulbous  plants,  Mr.  T.  Moss  was  first,  and  J.  B.  Dixon,  Esq.,  second.  Mr. 
Troughton  exhibited  a very  fine  collection  of  miscellaneous  plants,  not  for 
competition. 

Orchids  and  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  were  fairly  represented  for 
so  early  in  the  year.  Mr.  Wright  was  first  in  each  of  the  two  classes  for 
orchids.  J.  B.  Dixon,  Esq , had  the  best  collection  of  ornamental-leaved 
plants,  Mr.  Clarke  being  second.  Azaleas  were  well  shown  by  J.  B.  Dixon, 
Esq.  ; and  miscellaneous  plants,  in  collections  of  six,  by  Mr.  Frisby,  J.  B. 
Dixon,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Clarke. 

Vegetables  were  represented  by  two  collections,  which  were  shown  by 
Mr.  Frisby  and  Mr.  Leazelle,  to  whom  the  first  and  second  prizes  were 
awarded. 

WARWICK  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  this  society,  which  has  hitherto  taken  place  in 
the  month  of  July,  in  the  spacious  Drill  Hall,  will  be  held  this  year  on  Bank 
Holiday  in  August,  in  the  picturesque  grounds  of  Warwick  Castle,  by  per- 
mission of  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  In  addition  to  the  attractions  of  the  flower 
show,  tome  athletic  sports  will  be  provided. 


March  27,  1886. 
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NORTH  OF  SCOTLAND  HORTICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  North  of  Scotland  Horticultural  Association 
■was  held  in  the  Christian  Institute  Buildings,  Aberdeen,  on  the  evening  of  the 
19th  inst.  There  was  a large  turn-out  of  members  ; the  president  (Mr.  Peter 
Harper  (Duthio  Public  Park),  occupying  the  chair.  Professor  James  W.  H. 
Trail  (Aberdeen  University)  read  an  able  and  interesting  paper  on  the  history 
of  well-known  plants,  specifying  the  different  orders,  and  then  sketching  the 
history  of  the  different  plants  comprised  under  each.  The  plants  treated  of 
included  the  cabbage,  turnip,  radish,  pea,  bean,  carrot,  parsnip,  parsley, 
celery,  lettuce,  dandelion,  artichoke,  potato,  tomato,  spinach,  beet,  asparagus, 
onion,  &o.  None  of  the  plants,  he  said,  were  indigenous  to  Scotland,  but  they 
had  been  introduced  by  the  original  settlers — by  the  Romans  and  others.  At 
the  close  of  the  paper  a cordial  vote  of  thanks,  on  the  motion  of  the  chairman, 
was  accorded  to  Professor  Trail.  The  secretary  of  the  association  (Mr.  Reid), 
subsequently  read  a paper  sent  by  Mrs.  Farquharson,  of  Haughton,  on  “ Fern 
Spores,  and  their  Development.”  The  paper,  which  was  illustrated  by  micuro- 
scopic  slides,  was  exceedingly  well  received.  Several  plants  were  exhibited 
on  the  table,  which  the  members  inspected.  These  included  a cyclamen  from 
Mr.  Auld,  the  Firs,  Murtle,  for  which  a cultural  certificate  was  awarded  ; a 
pot  of  lilies  from  Mr.  R.  Gregor,  Sunnypark;  and  cinerarias  from  Mr.  Smart, 
Lesmurdie,  to  each  of  whom  a vote  of  thanks  was  accorded.  A similar  com- 
pliment to  the  chairman  brought  a most  enjoyable  evening  to  a close. 


HULL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  at  the  Royal  Station  Hotel  on 
the  19th  inst.,  and  was  well  attended.  The  report  submitted  congratulated 
the  members  on  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  annual  subscribers  during 
the  past  year,  and  the  remarkable  degree  of  success  with  which  the  exhibition 
held  iu  November  last  was  attended.  The  financial  condition  of  the  society 
is  particularly  sound  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  has  a balance  at  the  bankers, 
of  £173  Is.  9d.  The  chairman,  George  Bohn,  Esq.,  the  hon.  treasurers,  Mr.  C. 
Judge  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Cogan,  and  the  honorary  secretaries,  Mr.  R.  Falconer 
Jameson  and  Mr.  W.  Hawks  worth,  were  unanimously  re-elected. 


EALING,  ACTON,  AND  HANWELL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
The  annual  summer  exhibition  of  this  society  is  fixed  for  Wednesday, 
July  7th,  in  the  grounds  of  Hanger  Hill  House,  Ealing,  the  residence  of  E. 
M.  Nelson,  Esq.,  J.P.  The  usual  exhibition  of  chrysanthemums,  &c.,  in 
autumn  will  take  place  in  the  Lyric  Hall,  Ealing,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
Nov.  2 and  3. 


Handbook  on  Dairy  Factories,  Creameries,  and  Home  Dairying.  By  the  Rev. 
Canon  Bagot,  LL.D.  (Smith  and  Son.) — The  author  of  this  shilling  pamphlet 
has  had  much  experience  of  the  subject  treated,  and  has  laboured  sincerely 
and  with  effect  to  improve  the  rural  industries  that  are  now  chiefly  looked  to 
as  likely  to  afford  a counterpoise  to  agricultural  depression.  The  Handbook 
should  have  the  prompt  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject. 


leplies  to  putties. 

X. — We  prefer  not  to  publish  your  letter,  although  we  agree  with  you 
that  the  paltriness  referred  to  deserves  rebuke.  It  is  best  to  leave  such 
worms  alone,  for  it  soils  one’s  sole  to  crush  them. 

Turnips  in  Frames. — W.  J. — The  best  turnip  to  sow  in  frame  is  the  Extra 
Early  MilaD.  It  is  the  earliest  of  all  the  varieties,  is  of  excellent  quality,  and 
produces  comparatively  few  leaves ; each  plant,  consequently,  occupying  very 
little  space. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — R.  Woods. — To  obtain  a supply  of  first-olass  apron  fee 
early  in  the  autumn  you  must  sow  at  once  in  heat ; and  when  the  plants  are 
large  enough  prick  them  out  on  a bed  of  soil  made  up  within  a frame.  They 
should  be  planted  out  when  the  leaves  begin  to  touch,  and  with  as  little  injury 
to  the  roots  as  possible. 

Azalea  amoena. — Inquirer. — As  the  plants  have  been  in  the  same  pots  two 
or  three  years,  and  are  not  growing  so  vigorously  as  could  be  desired,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  give  them  an  extension  of  root  space  this  year.  It  will  be 
advisable  to  shift  them  immediaftely  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  is  past,  and  to 
use  pots  one  size  larger.  Fibrous  peat,  to  which  a liberal  addition  of  sand  has 
been  made,  should  be  employed. 

African  Marigolds. — B. — The  two  most  useful  varieties  for  borders  of 
moderate  width  are  the  Dwarf  Lemon  and  Dwarf  Orange,  both  of  which  attain 
an  average  height  of  eighteen  inches.  Sow  the  seed  at  once,  place  the  seed- 
pans  in  a structure  in  which  a temperature  of  65  deg.  is  maintained.  When 
large  enough,  prick  the  seedlings  off  into  boxes  filled  with  light  rich  soil,  and 
allow  them  to  remain  in  the  boxes  until  they  are  bedded  out. 

Sunflowers.— Amateur. — The  stocks  of  the  annual  sunflowars  may  be 
raised  in  heat  and  nursed  under  glass  for  a short  time  preparatory  to  their 
being  planted  out ; but  there  is  no  necessity  for  resorting  to  this  troublesome 
method.  It  will  suffice  to  sow  the  seed  where  the  plants  are  to  remain  about 
the  middle  of  April,  and  thin  to  the  proper  distances  apart.  The  dwarf 
varieties  will  probably  be  the  most  suitable  for  your  borders,  as  they  are  so 
limited  in  size.  , 
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On  the  11th  inst.,  M.  Francois  Antoine,  Director  of  the  Imperial  Gardens,  Vienna. 

On  the  17th  inst..  at  Camberley,  Surrey,  Mrs.  Frances  Collins,  widow  of  the 
eminent  novelist,  Mortimer  Collins. 

On  the  18th  inst,  at  the  Rectory,  Stoke  Newington,  the  Rsv.  Thomas  Jackson,  M.A.  , 
Rector  of  the  parish  since  1852,  aged  74  years. 

On  the  20th  inst.,  at  74,  Portsdown  Road,  W.  Thomas  Spencer  Cobbold,  M D., 
F.R  S.,  &c.,  aged  57  years. — Dr.  Cobbold  was  a painstaking  student  of  helminth  - 
ology,  and  in  early  issues  of  the  Intellectual  Observer  described  all  the  more 
important  parasites  that  prey  upon  our  domestic  animals. 


BOULTON  -Sc  PAUL,  NORWICH. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUES. 


No.  60— Span-Roof  Plant  Protector. 


Invaluable  in  large  gardens,  for  protecting  plants  in 
open  ground,  or  storing  same  when  turned  out  of  Con- 
servatory. 

Cash  Pbices,  Carriage  Paid. 

6 ft.  long,  3 ft.  wide,  including  one  pair  of  ends  £2  2 


12  ft. 
6 ft. 
12  ft. 
12  ft. 
12  ft. 


3 ft. 

4 ft. 

4 ft. 

5 ft. 
C ft. 


3 12 
2 14 

4 12 
6 0 
7 12 


N o.  74— Three-quarter  Span-Roof  Garden 

Fi  nine. 


L*  Reduced  Cash  Prices,  Carriage  Paid. 

t>  Size.  Length.  Width.  Price. 

W No.  2 8 ft 6 ft £4  12  0 

CO  No.  3 12  ft 6 ft 6 5 0 

' No.  4 16  ft 6 ft 8 0 0 

Height  in  front,  11  in.  back,  22  in.;  centre,  82  in. 
Lights  made  to  turn  ovor.  Bct-opos  for  ventilating. 


Plo.  64— Span-Roof  Plant  Frame. 


The  Gardeners’  favourite  frame,  used  for  storing  bod- 
diDg  plants  in  winter,  and  in  summer  for  growing  Melons, 
&c.,  arranged  to  build  ou  brickwork,  as  Bkown,  including 
two  glass  ends. 


Lnth. 

Wdth. 

Price. 

Lnth. 

Wdth. 

Prico. 

12ft.  ... 

...  £5  5 0 

12ft.  .. 

...  6ft.  .. 

...  £6  10 

18ft.  .. 

...  5ft.  .. 

...  7 5 6 

18ft.  .. 

...  9 0 

24ft.  ... 

...  6ft.  ... 

...  9 2 6 

21ft.  .. 

...  6ft.  .. 

...  11  10 

30ft.  .. 

...  5ft.  .. 

...  11  2 6 

30ft.  .. 

...  6ft.  .. 

...  14  0 

Made  to  any  longth.  Sco  Catalogue  for  larger  sizes. 


No.  75— Melon  and  Cucumber  Frame. 


Reduced  Cash  Prices,  Carriage  Paid. 

Size.  Length.  Width.  Price. 

No.  2 8 ft 6 ft £3  5 0 

No.  3 12  ft 6 ft 4 12  6 

No.  4 16  ft 6 ft 6 0 0 


Depth  in  front,  13  in. ; hack,  21.  in.  ; lights,  2 in.  thick. 
Strengthened  with  iron  I oil.  One  handle  to  oaeli  light.. 
Lights  only,  6 ft.  by  4 ft.,  unglazed  and  unpainted,  6s. 
each  j glazed  with  21  oz.  .hoot  glass,  and  painted  four 
coats,  16s.  each. 


All  the  Frames  Painted  Four  Coats,  and  Glazed  with  Best  21  oz.  English  Glass. 

All  those  Frames  Carriage  Paid  to  any  Railway  Station  in  England  and  Wales  ; also  to  Edinburgh  and  Dublin. 
Packing  Cases  charged,  but  allowed  for  in  full  if  returned  within  fourteen  days  in  good  order  and  duly  advised. 
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C1ARNATIONS  and  PICOTEE8  (First-class 
/ cultural  certificate,  Manchester,  1885). — All  the 
choicest  named  varieties.  My  selection,  0*.  per  dozen. 
Liberal  collections  at  10s.,  20s.,  and  80s.,  all  free  per  parcel 
post  for  cash.  “Mr.  Lord's  plants  are  the  finest  I get  from 
any  source;  finer  cannot  bo  had/’  E.  H.  Dodwoll. 

Rout.  Loan,  Florist,  Todmordon. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  & DAHLIAS. 

MY  Catalogue  containu  a list  of  all  the  best 
and  loading  varieties  of  Dioho  popular  ilowors.  Cut- 
tings or  Plants  can  bo  suppliod  remarkably  ohoap.  Bond  for 
Catalogue  ; post  free. 

Euio  F.  Such,  Maidonhead,  Berks. 


riHANKSS  PATENT 


THE  ONLY-  LAW  A/  MOWER  FITTED  WITH 

DOUBLE  EDGED  SOLE  PLATE 

mBwtc  the, CUTTING  PARTS 
TfisTof 


MACHINE 


OTH^ 

fflSHlNES 


*-• 


Easily  worked^i^MBSP^ 
Making  the  Lawn  like  Velvet 
. Does  not  get  out  of  order 


Tocutioincneswide,  £3  10  0 
Tocuti2incheswide,  <4  10  0 
Tocutisincheswide,  5 10  0 
Tociitisincheswide,  6 10  0 


PR  ICES. 


To  CUTI9IMCHESWI0E,£8  0 0 
To  CUT22INCHESWIDE,  S 10  0 
To  CUI24INCHESWI0E.  9 00 


. pony  MACHINR 

ILLUSTRATED  lists  of  ,!"0 
THESE  UNRIVALLED  MACHINES  POST  FREE 


DEN  S I RON  WORKS  ARBROATH  j 

& 27  LEADEN  HALL  STREET,  LONDON.  E,  C 


A large  Stook  of  Machines  of  all  sizes  always  kept 

— at27Leadenhai.l  Street  * — ' 1 

’-WHERE  REPAIR3  CAN  ALSO  RE  EXECUTED  — 


7y  SMALL  LAWN  MOWERS 

-•  0 inch  BBf-  y Finch  SB/-  y Binch  05/- 
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~>  O Y A L BOTANIC  SOCIETY  GARDENS, 
V REGENT'S  PARK. 

WEDNESDAY,  April  H,  SECOND  EXHIBITION  OF  SPRING  FLOWERS. 
Tickets  and  Schedules  of  Prices  can  bo  obtained  at  the  Gardens. 


r RICHMOND  (Surrey)  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  1886.— The 
V TWELFTH  ANNUAL  SUMMER  EXHIBITION  of  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  FRUITS. 
VEGETABLES,  An  . will  ho  held  o . WEDNESDAY,  July  7,  ami  tin  SIXTH  AUTUMN 
EXHIBITION  on  Novum  it  Kit  11  ami  12.  Nearly  tlio  wliolo  of  tlio  Olaesoa  aro  Open.  Apply 
for  Schedules  tc  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  H.  Ford,  22,  George  Street,  Richmond. 


C1TOKE  NEWINGTON  AND  HIGHBURY  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
tO  SOCIETY. — ANNUAL  EXHIBITION,  November  4 and  5.  Over  £1H0  in  Prizes  offered. 
Schedule  upon  application  to  the  Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  W.  Goldsmith,  Grove  Road,  Stamford  Hill,  N. 


auction  Sales  for  tlje  Hustling  ®2Eeek, 

Tuesday,  April  6. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
07  and  68,  Cbeapside ; Orchids. 

Wednesday,  April  7- — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  and  68,  Cheapside  ; Roses,  Plants,  Carnations,  &c. 

Friday,  April  9.— Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67 
nnd  68,  Cheapside  ; Orchids. 

Monday.  April  o. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  ai  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden; 

7,000  Lilium  aur.itura,  4,000  Freesia  refracta  alba,  Gladioli,  Tuberoses,  &c. 
Thursday,  April  8.—  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Coveut  Garden ; 
Oicliids. 

Saturday,  April  10. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden ; Roses, 
Fruit  Trees,  Border  Plants,  Shrubs,  &c. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. — Post  free  from  the  Office,  4,  Ave  Maria  Laue,  London  E.C. , 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  One  Copy,  2 id-  : 3 Months,  3s. : 6 Months,  6s.  : One 
Year,  11s.  6d.  (including  the  Christmas  Number).  To  Amerioa,  Australia,  Belgium, 
Canada,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  India,  Italy,  Spain,  Sweden,  and 
Switzerland,  14s.  per  annum. 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS.  — Five  lines  and 

under,  body  type,  2s.  6d.  j each  additional  line,  6d. ; half  a column,  £1 15s. ; a 
column,  £3  ; one  page,  £9. 

Advertisements  for  the  Current  Number  must  be  sent  not  later  than  Wednesday,  and 
for  Monthly  Parts  not  later  than  the  24th  of  each  Month,  addressed  to  the  Advertisement 
Office  of  the  Gardeners'  Magazine,  148  and  149.  Aldersgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  of  HORTICULTURAL  or  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES  and 
SHOWS  are  inserted  on  the  Leader  Page  at  Is.  per  line. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  OF  SITUATIONS  VACANT,  or  from  persons  seeking  employ- 
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SATURDAY,  APRIL  3,  1886. 


Olciiid  culture  derives  direct  aid  and  encouragement  from  the 
Report  of  the  Orchid  Conference.  The  compilers  have  done  their 
woik  well,  and  they  had  good  material  to  begin  with  in  the  papers 

■'i  i * ' • r Veifcch  ant^  -^r-  James  O’Brien.  The  President’s 
address  is  full  of  interest ; Professor  Keiclienbach’s  communications 
are  simply  disappointing;  and  the  summaries  of  Messrs.  Burbidge 
and  Tudley  are  worthy  of  any  amount  of  praise. 

The  exotic  orchids  exhibited  at  South  Kensington  May  12  and 
lo,  1885,  comprised  348  species  representing  57  genera.  ’The  genera 
described  m the  “Genera  Plantarum,”  number  334;  consequently 
the  Conference  display  may  be  said  to  have  represented,  at  a rough 
estimate,  only  about  one-sixth  of  the  more  distinctive  types.  As  the 
recognized  species  of  orchids  number  near  upon  six  thousand,  the  Con- 
ference collection  comprised  only  about  one-seventeenth  of  the  entire 
family.  Mere  figures  are  of  little  use,  however,  in  such  considera- 
tions. Tor  example,  there  are  150  species  of  Stelis,  but  probably 
only  one  in  cultivation,  which,  possibly,  is  enough  for  the  present. 
A hundred  species  of  Spiranthes  are  known,  and  one  at  least  is 
famous  as  a possible  register  of  climatic  phenomena  ; but  we  should 
not  admire  the  taste  of  the  cultivator  who  should  accommodate 
many  of  the  genus.  There  are  350  species  of  Pleurothallis  known, 
and  here  again  the  cultivator  may  be  allowed  to  ignore  their  several 
No.  1,092,  New  Series.— Vol.  XXIX. 


attractions.  Thus,  in  a rough  and  ready  way,  we  may  dismiss  so 
many  that  the  numbers  shown  at  the  Orchid  Conference  acquire 
more  and  more  importance,  for  they  represent  the  taste  of  the 
collector  and  the  products  in  the  way  of  orchids  proper  to  the  season 
as  well  as  the  vast  variety  of'  nature.  It  is  of  much  more  importance 
to  say  that  the  show  included  66  species  of  Odontoglossum,  48 
species  of  Masdevallia,  40  species  of  Cypripedium,  34  species  of 
Dendrobium,  27  species  of  Cattleya,  19  of  Oncidium,  11  of  Lielia. 
and  6 of  Cmlogyne.  The  names  are  suggestive  of  things  noble  and 
glorious  : the  cultivator  of  orchids  desires  to  see  something  as  the 
result  of  his  endeavour  ; and  half  a-dozen  visible  beauties  are  better 
worth  his  attention  than  hundreds  of  obscure  curiosities  that  appeal 
only  to  the  inward  eye  that  has  been  trained  to  the  study  of  minute 
particulars. 

The  papers  on  hybridizing  and  cultivating  which  appeared  in 
full  in  our  issue  for  May  16  last  year  have  a quite  fresh  appear- 
ance in  the  report,  and  are  admirably  supplemented  by  observations 
on  various  subjects,  not  the  least  important  being  those  on  the 
employment  of  manures  in  orchid  culture.  Mr.  Borwick  speaks  of 
the  virtues  of  fish  manure — which,  perhaps,  is  in  the  way  of  the 
ancient  gentleman  who  said  “ there  is  nothing  like  leather  ; ” but 
this  subject  is  destined  to  obtain  further  attention,  and  it  is  likely 
that  the  successful  amateur  of  orchids  who  led  the  way  in  the 
administration  of  special  nutrition  has  inaugurated  a new  era  in 
orchid  cultivation.  The  argument  for  the  use  of  manure  is  alto- 
gether reasonable.  Mr.  Borwick  says,  with  truth : “Birds  throng 
the  trees  on  which  orchids  are  found,  and  they  supply  in  the  dung  a 
rich  diet,  containing,  as  it  does,  ammonia,  phosphoric  acid,  and 
some  potash,  which  is  washed  by  the  rains  and  dews  into  the  inter- 
stices of  the  trunks;  so  that  the  plants  not  only  enjoy  the  advantage 
offered  by  residence  on  living  trees,  but  the  stimulant  and  food  pro- 
vided by  the  birds.  Terrestrial  orchids  in  the  same  way  have  the 
benefit  of  decaying  vegetation,  which  supplies  stores  of  ammonia.” 
The  poor  state  in  which  orchids  of  robust  habit  often  appear  after 
flowering  has  suggested  to  the  reflective  cultivator  that  teak 
wood,  sphagnum,  and  syringe  are  comparatively  iunutritious  aids  in 
the  building  of  vegetable  fabric  ; and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  there 
is  much  need  for  inquiry  and  experiment  to  acquire  for  the  question 
a scientific  position,  or,  at  all  events,  to  remove  it  from  the  region  of 
doubt  in  which  it  stands  at  present.  But,  in  the  interests  of  novices, 
we  will  repeat  the  advice  we  have  felt  bound  to  offer  of  late — that 
the  employment  of  special  fertilizers  in  the  orchid-house  demands 
caution  always ; and  as  regards  the  practice  of  beginners,  it  will  be 
well  for  them  to  do  less,  rather  than  more,  than  has  been  recom- 
mended. Mr.  O’Brien,  in  his  admirable  paper,  touched  the  subject 
in  a few  words  that  are  full  of  meaning.  He  said  : “ I recommend 
all  who  wish  their  plants  well  to  keep  to  the  sphagnum  moss  and 
the  best  peat  they  can  get,  using  the  less  of  the  latter  when  it  is  not 
good,  and  to  leave  experiments  to  others.  There  are  always  plenty 
ready  to  try  new  things,  and,  curiously  enough,  it  is  never  the  learner 
who  carries  the  experiments  to  a serious  conclusion ; but  the  well- 
tried  old  hand,  who,  having  done  all  that  is  good  and  reasonable, 
goes  in  for  a new  idea  on  a large  scale.” 

By  such  remarks  we  are  reminded  of  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Masters 
in  addressing  some  young  gardeners  lately.  He  said,  in  effect ; 
“ Your  first  duty  is  to  know  how  to  do  it ; and,  therefore,  your  safe 
course  is  to  follow  in  beaten  tracks  to  acquire  skill  in  garden  practice. 
But  as  experiences  accumulate,  and  to  work  well  becomes  a matter 
of  habit,  you  will  have  to  learn  how  not  to  do  it ; for  until  you  under- 
stand somewhat  of  that  side  of  the  subject  you  cannot  give  an 
intelligible  reason  for  your  work.”  The  safe  course  is  the  proper  first 
course  for  all  beginnners. 


The  Queen  will  open  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition  on  the 
4th  o£  May. 

Ludlow  Horticultural  Society’s  shew  will  be  held  Wednesday, 
August  25. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Ireland  has  been  engaged  as  gardener  at  Nosteil  Priory, 
Wakefield,  the  seat  of  Lord  St.  Oswald. 

Mr.  J.  Wear  has  been  engaged  as  gardener  by  H.  G.  Close,  Esq., 
Condover  Hall,  Shrewsbury. 

National  Health  Society  has  inaugurated  a series  of  lectures  at 
the  Kensington  Town  Hall. 

British  Association  will  meet  in  Manchester  in  the  year  1887, 
under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Henry  Roscoe. 
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Hinckley  and  District  Working  Men’s  Society  will  hold  a 
show  of  flowers,  fruits,  bees,  &c.,  on  Friday,  August  27. 

Prince  Albert  Victor  will  open  the  Edinburgh  International 
Exhibition  on  the  6th  of  May. 

Croydon  Horticultural  Society.— Summer  show,  June  30 ; 
Autumn  show,  November  10  and  11. 

Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Bill  is  stoutly  opposed  by  the 
railway  companies  ; and  the  trading  classes  in  whose  interest  it  is 
promoted  object  to  some  of  its  provisions. 

Potatoes  from  Scotland  are  selling  at  good  prices  in  the  New 
York  markets.  Thus  the  tables  turn.  But  it  is  always  a matter  for 
surprise  when  the  States  become  importers  of  British  food-stuffs. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Dod well’s  Treatise  on  the  Carnation  and  Picotee  is 
completed,  and  may  be  obtained  from  the  author,  Stanley  Road, 
Oxford,  or  from  Messrs.  Groombridge  and  Sons,  Paternoster  Row. 

Viccars  Collyer  and  Co.,  of  Leicester,  announce  a show  to  be 
held  by  them  at  Leicester,  August  4,  for  which  a series  of  prizes  is 
offered.  The  highest  prize  is  ten  guineas. 

Royal  Southampton  Horticultural  Society. — Summer  show 
in  Westwood  Park,  July  31  and  August  2.  Chrysanthemum  and  Fruit 
show,  November  9 and  10. 

Brussels  Societe  Roy  ale  de  Flore. — The  106  th  exhibition  will 
be  held  in  the  Palace  of  the  Fine  Arts,  April  25,  26,  27.  Schedules  are 
obtainable  at  5,  Grand  Place,  Brussels. 

International  Potato  Show  will  be  held  in  the  Crystal  Palace 
at  the  usual  time.  It  will  be  at  the  expense  and  under  the  management 
of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company. 

Mr.  J.  Rees,  sometime  foreman  in  the  Canford  Manor  Gardens, 
has  been  engaged  as  gardener  at  Llanover  Court,  Abergavenny,  the  resi- 
dence of  Lady  Llanover. 

Witney  Horticultural  Society  annual  exhibition,  August  10 ; 
Abingdon  Horticultural  Society  second  show  in  Abbey  Grounds, 
August  12. 

A Flora  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  has  been  prepared 
by  Dr.  F.  Arnold  Lees,  and  will  be  published  by  subscription,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Yorkshire  Naturalists’  Union. 

An  International  Fruit  and  Floral  Exhibition  for  1887 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Manning  at  a meeting  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society  on  Saturday  last. 

Primrose  Day  falling  this  year  in  Holy  Week,  the  Grand  Council 
of  the  Primrose  League  have  decided  not  to  summon  Grand  Habitation 
until  May  19,  but  April  19  will  as  usual  be  strictly  observed  by  the 
wearing  of  primroses. 

Mrs.  Allingham’s  drawings  of  Surrey  cottages,  announced  by  us 
as  being  prepared  for  exhibition,  have  been  mounted  by  the  Fine  Art 
Society  in  the  place  of  the  Holman  Hunt  pictures,  which  have  been 
removed.  These  delightful  studies  of  English  rusticity  should  win  for 
their  fair  producer  a new  tide  of  honours . 

Tobacco  Cultivation  in  the  United  Kingdom  obtained  serious 
attention  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Monday  last,  when  Lord  Harris 
called  attention  to  the  subject.  On  behalf  of  the  Government,  Lord 
Sudeley  promised  that  the  subject  should  have  immediate  and  full 
consideration. 

Sanitation  of  London  is  largely  illustrated  by  facts  and  figures 
in  the  essays  by  Mr.  W.  Woodward,  Mr.  H.  H.  Bridgman,  and  Mr.  J. 
Corbett,  to  which  the  Westgarth  prizes  of  the  Society  of  Arts  were 
awarded.  The  essays  fill  a respectable  volume,  published  by  Bell  and 
Sons. 

The  rate  at  which  Meteors  travel  has  been  calculated  from 
one  that  it  is  believed  was  seen  both  in  England  and  in  India,  and  the 
result  is  in  this  case  a rapidity  equal  to  35^  miles  a minute.  The  rate  at 
which  meteors  travel  in  regions  beyond  the  earth’s  atmosphere  is  40  to 
50  miles  per  second. 

A Potato  Festival  is  to  be  held  at  Montdidier,  in  honour  of 
Parmentier,  who  established  in  France  the  cultivation  of  the  noble 
tuber.  When  honoured  with  a title  by  Louis  XVI.,  Parmentier  chose 
a potato  flower  for  his  crest.  On  that  point  we  will  venture  to  remark 
that  the  flower  is  admirably  adapted  for  artistic  treatment ; it  certainly 
has  character  that  renders  it  suitable  for  emblematic  purposes. 

Seedling  Amaryllis  shown  by  Mr.  James  Douglas  at  Regent’s 
Park  last  week,  and  certificated,  comprised  the  following  varieties : 
Lady  Hulse,  a robust  variety,  flowers  of  fine  form,  crimson  scarlet  with 
white  centre,  eight  flowers  in  two  scapes  ; Glarinda  (Veitch),  very  fine 
in  proportions,  creamy  ground,  clouded  with  reddish  crimson,  four 
flowers  in  a scape. 

Paris  Exhibition  of  1889  appears  to  be  progressing  favourably, 
and  a Bill  for  authorizing  the  neceesary  expenditure  has  been  pre- 
pared. The  total  expenses  are  estimated  at  48  millions  of  francs.  The 
whole  sum  will  be  met — byjthe  State, to  the  extent  of  17  millions,  by  the 
Municipal  Council  of  Paris  to  the  extent  of  8 millions,  and  by  receipts 
at  the  Exhibition  estimated  at  18  millions. 

Devolution  of  Land. — A Bill  lately  introduced  by  Mr.  Arthur 
O’Connor  would  place  real  estate  on  the  same  footing  as  personal  as 
regards  the  administration  of  a deceased  person’s  estate.  Land  would 
thus  veBt  in  the  personal  representatives,  and  bo  capable  of  being  dis- 
posed of  by  them  subject  to  the  same  rights  and  obligations  as 
personalty.  A memorandum  signed  by  them  to  the  elfoct  that  all  the 
debts  have  been  paid,  or  that  any  real  property  is  not  required  for 
their  payment,  would  put  an  end  to  the  representative’s  estate,  and  vest 
the  property  in  the  person  to  whom  it  is  given  by  will,  or,  in  the  caso 
of  intestacy,  in  the  heir-at-law. 


Allotments  and  Small  Holdings  Bill  met  with  so  much  support 
on  Wednesday,  when  Dr.  Foster  moved  the  second  reading,  that, 
although  the  Bill  will  probably  fall  through,  the  general  proposal,  with 
the  compulsory  principle  for  its  working  centre,  will  have  to  be  taken 
up  by  the  Government.  It  will  be,  in  fact,  one  of  the  first  fruits  of 
the  extended  franchise,  irrespective  of  party  and  all  voluntary  effort. 

Thousand-headed  Cabbage  has  appeared  in  the  London  markets 
in  considerable  plenty,  the  produce,  mostly,  of  sheep  farms  in  Devon 
and  Dorset.  It  is  an  excellent  table  vegetable,  and  has  realized  at 
retail  so  high  a price,  that  householders,  while  glad  to  obtain  it  by 
way  of  a change,  declare  it  dearer  by  comparison  than  Cornish 
broccolis. 

Crocuses  and  Sparrows. — At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Scientific 
Committee  of  the  R.H.S.  Mr.  McLachlan  alluded  to  the  periodical 
injury  sparrows  do  to  crocuses  by  biting  off  the  contracted  portion  of 
the  perianth  tube.  As  the  nectar  is  secreted  there  it  was  probably  due 
to  the  discovery  of  this  fact  by  the  birds.  Mr.  Henslow  observed  that 
he  had  not  experienced  the  fact,  though  both  crocuses  and  sparrows 
were  abundant  in  his  garden. 

London  Sewage  is  likely  to  obtain  the  respectful  attention  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  the  Board  having  hitherto  systemati- 
cally abused  it,  to  the  injury  of  the  metropolis  at  large  and  the  ruin  of 
London’s  river.  A report  that  finds  favour  with  the  Board  will  provide 
a reasonable  opportunity  of  putting  to  a proper  test  the  agricultural 
value  of  sewage  sludge ; and  it  may  be  hoped  the  test  will  prove  its 
usefulness. 

Royal  Geographical  Society’s  Medals. — We  understand  that 
it  is  proposed  to  award  the  Founder’s  Medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  to  Major  Greely,  the  leader  of  the  late  United  States  Arctic 
Expedition  to  Grinnell  Land ; and  the  Royal  Medal  to  Cavaliere  Guido 
Cora,  professor  of  geography  at  the  University  of  Turin,  and  founder 
and  conductor  of  the  geographical  journal  known  as  the  Cosmos.  The 
Back  Grant  will  probably  go  to  Sergeant  Brainard,  who  did  such 
admirable  work  on  the  Greely  expedition. 

Universal  and  Local  Time  are  both  shown  on  the  same  dial  in 
a clock  invented  by  Mr.  Sidney  Waters.  It  is  accomplished  by  causing 
an  inner  dial  carrying  the  universal  time  to  revolve  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  hour  hand,  once  in  24  hours.  Thus  the  two  reckonings 
appear  together.  None  of  these  contrivances  are  needed  by  people 
who  can  remember  that  by  adding  the  number  12  to  the  hours  after 
twelve  that  are  usually  marked  p.m.,  the  universal  time  is  obtained. 
Thus  12  and  5 make  17,  and  the  hour  denominated  5 p.m.  becomes  the 
17th  hour  in  universal  time. 

Ceylon  is  so  beautiful  that  Mr.  G.  A.  Sala,  writing  from  Calcutta 
to  the  Illustrated  London  News,  declares  his  inclination  to  place  it  first 
in  order  of  beauty  of  all  places  on  the  earth.  It  is,  he  says,  “ one 
green  garden  circled  by  a sea  ring,  now  ultramarine,  now  emerald,  now 
cobalt,  now  sapphire,  now  opalesque  in  tint.”  But  it  is  somewhat  of  a 
drop  down  when  he  says,  “ it  is  almost  as  beautiful  in  degree  as  Rich- 
mond Hill,  or  as  Chalk  in  the  county  of  Kent.”  These  home  scenes 
are  indeed  lovely,  and  the  view  from  the  Crown  Inn  at  Shorne,  about 
a mile  from  Chalk,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country  ; but  the  com- 
parison seems  unfortunate. 

Trimorphism  in  Narcissus  Triandrus. — The  Rev.  C.  Wolley 
Dod  submitted  to  the  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Committee  of  the 
R.H  S.  on  March  24  three  different  lengths  in  the  pistils  of  Narcissus 
triandrus — a short,  medium,  and  long-styled  form,  as  in  Lythrum 
Salicaria.  The  short-styled  form  occurs  in  20  per  cent,  of  flowers 
examined,  the  mid-styled  form  iD  10  per  cent.,  while  the  more  usual 
condition  is  to  be  long-styled.  In  the  variety  N.  t.  pulchellus  the  style 
is  always  longer  than  the  stamens,  and  the  tube  of  the  perianth  is  also 
longer  than  usual.  The  short-styled  form  was  received  from  Oporto. 
In  all  cases,  as  observed  by  Dr.  Masters,  the  flowers  appeared  to  be 
protandrous. 

Spring  is  fully  inaugurated  in  southern  counties,  but  in 
the  north  the  awakening  is  but  just  commencing.  London  is  almost 
leafy,  and  a few  days  of  soft  weather  will  make  an  immense  change. 
A few  almond  trees  are  in  flower,  the  parks  and  pastures  are  of  a 
lively  green  hue,  and  the  gardens  are  freely  dotted  with  colour,  as 
primroses,  daffodils,  squills,  and  snowflakes  come  forth  to  take  the 
place  of  the  crocuses  that  are  now  passing  away.  The  weather  h is 
agreed  closely  with  the  expectations  expressed  in  the  note  of  last  week, 
and  the  best  that  can  be  said  for  it  is  that  it  is  seasonable,  for  spring 
weather  combines  delights  and  agonies  in  about  equal  proportions.  The 
present  prospect  favours  the  expectation  of  very  variable  weather,  but 
generally  improving.  


Pants,  jflotas,  anh  jfnttts. 

Epidendrum  araohnoglossum  candidum  ( Gardeners’  Chronicle,  18SG, 
362). — A white  variety  of  groat  beauty. 

Cypripkdium  ooncolok  Rkynieri  (O.  C.,  1886,  3G2).— Flowers  yellow,  on 
the  outside  of  the  Bepals  a blotch  of  mauve-purple. 

Cypripkdium  Winnianum  ( Q.C. , 188G,  3G2). — A hybrid  raised  from  C. 
villosum  and  C.  Druryi. 

Cattleya  Lawrenoiana  ( Q.C. , 188G,  394).— A beautiful  orchid  in  the  way 

of  C.  superba. 

Polyhotrya  Lkoiileriana  ((7.6'.,  188G,  394).— A fine  creeping  Aorostiohoi  l 
fern  that  in  some  of  its  characters  oomos  near  to  Cyathea  microphylla. 

Domarua  oculATA  {Oan/cn,  53G)  — A.  lino  hardy  or  cool  groonhome  plant, 
with  (lowers  of  a deep  purple- rod  colour. 

Linum  akuoricum  ((/.,  637).— A beautiful  yollow-lloworod  Rub-shrubby 
(lax  that  proves  hardy  in  ordinary  winters  near  Loudon,  but  is  not  hardy 
cnoiqh  for  genoral  purposes. 
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POTATOES  FOR  PROFIT. 

When  potatoes  aro  grown  simply  for  tlio  supply  of  tlio  table  there  is 
no  occasion  for  the  cultivator  to  bo  burdened  with  a large  number  of 
varieties;  and  those  who  have  neither  time  nor  spaco  to  spare  may  be 
advised  to  be  content  with  just  sufficient  to  maintain  a continuous  succes- 
sion throughout  tho  year.  The  selection  must  not  bo  so  unduly  restricted 
that  tho  same  varieties  have  to  furnish  both  early  and  late  supplies ; 
but  it  ought  not  to  includo  a greater  number  than  is  necessary  for 
ensuring  a good  succession.  In  growing  for  exhibition  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a rather  largo  collection,  because  the  varieties  vary  according 
to  the  soil  and  season,  and  unless  a good  margin  is  allowed  there  is 
frequently  a difficulty  in  making  up  a collection  of  a given  number  of 
varieties  that  will  bring  tho  exhibitor  honour  in  a close  competition. 
But  in  supplying  the  table  it  is  alone  necessary  to  provide  a plentiful 
supply  of  tubers  of  good  quality,  and  this  can  be  done  as  well  with  a 
dozen  kinds  as  with  fifty.  I have  grown  nearly  all  the  varieties  at 
present  in  cultivation,  and,  as  tho  result  of  my  experience,  I have 
selected  the  following  for  their  exceptional  excellence,  and  have  no 
doubt  as  to  their  being  the  most  suitable  for  the  general  body  of 
cultivators. 

White  Kidneys  comprise  some  of  the  most  valuable  potatoes  at 
present  in  cultivation,  and  form  a section  of  great  importance.  For 
cultivation  in  frames  and  on  warm  borders,  for  furnishing  the  first  early 
supplies,  there  is  not  one  that  can  surpass  the  Old  Asbleaf  ; for, 
although  not  a heavy  cropper,  it  affords  a fair  return  for  the  space 
occupied,  and  can  always  be  depended  upon  to  be  of  good  quality. 
Equally  well  known,  and  not  less  useful,  is  Myatt’s  Prolific,  which 
forms  a good  succession  to  the  first  mentioned,  and  is  a heavy  cropper 
and  invariably  good  in  quality.  Where  the  space  is  so  limited  that 
only  one  first  kidney  can  be  grown,  Myatt’s  Prolific  should  have  the 
preference,  because  of  its  greater  productiveness.  Midsummer 
Kidney,  introduced  a few  years  since,  has  proved  a most  de- 
sirable addition  to  the  early  white  kidneys,  and  should  be 
generally  grown.  It  is  neat  in  growth,  a good  cropper,  and 
tho  tubers  are  comparatively  large  in  size,  of  good  appearance, 
and  excellent  in  quality.  Woodstock  Kidney  is  a good  cropper,  and 
leaves  but  little  to  be  desired  when  upon  the  table,  but  it  is  so  quickly 
affected  by  the  disease  that  it  cannot  be  very  strongly  recommended. 
For  the  main  crop,  the  best  of  all  the  varieties  which  have  a place  in 
this  section  is  Magnum  Bonum,  which  still  maintains  its  high  position 
for  productiveness,  immunity  from  disease,  and  good  quality.  Com- 
plaints have  been  made  during  the  past  winter  of  the  tubers  being  dis- 
coloured. But  this  defect  has  not  been  at  all  general.  I believe  that 
those  who  have  had  to  complain  of  the  tubers  becoming  black  when 
cooked  allowed  their  crops  to  remain  in  the  ground  too  long.  I am 
inclined  to  this  belief  because  our  samples,  which  were  lifted  early  in 
September,  are  of  the  finest  possible  quality ; whilst  some  of  my  neigh- 
bours, who  have  allowed  their  crops  to  remain  in  the  ground  until  the 
middle  of  October,  complain  very  much  of  the  inferiority  of  Magnum 
Bonum  during  the  winter,  as  compared  with  previous  seasons;  Those 
who  would  have  this  fine  potato  in'perfection,  should  commence  lifting 
as  soon  as  the  tubers  have  attained  their  full  size  and  the  skin  is  set ; 
because,  like  the  Fluke  and  a few  other  varieties,  the  produce  becomes 
greatly  deteriorated  when  allowed  to  remain  for  any  considerable  period 
in  soil  more  or  less  saturated  with  moisture,  as  was  the  case  last 
autumn. 

Red  Kidneys,  well  adapted  for  the  supply  of  the  table,  are  com- 
paratively few  in  number,  and  for  the  majority  of  gardens  one  or  two 
will  be  quite  sufficient.  For  general  purposes  the  best  is,  perhaps, 
Beauty  of  Hebron,  which  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  Late  Rose, 
but  is  rather  more  productive  and  decidedly  better  in  quality.  It  is, 
in  my  opinion,  the  best  of  all  the  American  varieties  for  the  table. 
Daniel’s  White  Elephant  is  a very  good  potato  for  sharp  thin  soils,  as 
it  produces  heavy  crops  on  them  and  is  dry,  mealy,  and  delicately 
flavoured.  Reading  Ruby  is  a heavy  cropper  and  of  good  quality,  and 
as  well  suited  for  supplying  the  table  as  for  furnishing  exhibition 
tubers,  for  which  purpose  it  is  at  the  present  time  very  popular.  It 
should,  therefore,  not  fail  to  obtain  attention  from  cultivators 
generally. 

White  Rounds  constitute  a very  important  section,  there  being 
so  many  good  varieties  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  limit  the  selection 
to  three  or  four.  For  the  first  supplies  the  best  is  unquestionably  the 
Early  Regent,  which  comes  in  very  quickly,  and  is  unsurpassed  either 
as  regards  productiveness  or  quality  by  any  other  potato  of  its  class 
and  season.  By  planting  in  March  on  a warm  border  we  are  able  to 
commence  digging  early  in  July.  This  variety  is  so  thoroughly  good 
that  I have  discarded  Early  Coldstream  and  two  or  three  other  early 
rounds  that  are  still  regarded  with  much  favour  by  some  growers. 
Paterson’s  Victoria  is  not  a particularly  heavy  cropper,  neither  is  it 
free  from  disease  ; but  it  is  so  thoroughly  good  in  quality  until  quite 
late  in  the  season  that  a considerable  breadth  should  be  grown.  The 
Regent  is  by  no  means  superseded,  as  supposed  by  some  growers  and 
writers ; for  of  the  large  number  of  varieties  that  have  been  introduced 
not  one,  with  the  exception  of  the  Early  Regent,  comes  near  it  in 
general  character.  Lady  Truscott  is  an  excellent  white  round  in  which 
good  quality,  and  productiveness  is  combined.  Prime  Minister  also 
claims  attention  for  high  quality  and  heavy  cropping  ; and  Reading 
Hero  may  be  well  described  as  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  varieties  in 
its  class,  and  also  as  especially  adapted  for  field  culture.  It  has  a 
robust  habit,  produces  heavy  crops,  and  is  not  quickly  affected  by 
disease. 

Red  Rounds  suitable  for  the  table  form  a very  small  group,  a few 
only  of  the  varieties  in  the  section  being  otherwise  than  decidedly 
second-rate.  One  of  the  most  desirable  kinds  is  Reading  Russet,  which 


is  very  handsome  in  appearance  and  leaves  but  little  to  be  desired, 
either  as  regards  productiveness  or  quality.  It  ripens  off  rather  early, 
and  should  be  lifted  as  soon  as  sufficiently  advanced  for  it  to  be  done 
with  safety.  The  other  variety  that  may  be  recommended  is  Vicar  of 
Laleharn,  which  is  the  best  of  the  purple-skinned  rounds,  both  as 
regards  cropping  and  appearance  when  upon  the  table. 

Kitchen  Gardener. 


FUCHSIA-FLOWERED  GENTIAN. 

Leianthua  longifolius. 

The  beautiful  long-leaved  Leianthus  has  always  been  a Bcarce  plant  in 
gardens,  though  introduced  as  early  as  1793.  In  the  year  1825  it 
acquired  some  degree  of  popularity  from  a figure  published  in  B.R., 
which  was  followed,  at  an  interval  of  twenty  years,  by  one  in  B.M. 
(4,169).  In  1844  it  attracted  attention  at  Sion  and  at  Kew,  as  in  both 
places  it  was  admirably  {lowered,  and  produced  a due  effect.  Its  near 
allies,  known  as  Lisianthus  princeps  and  L.  Eusselliancl,  are  occasion- 


ally met  with,  the  last  named  being  prized  for  its  large  cup-shaped 
deep  blue  flowers. 

In  common  with  others  of  the  genus,  this  plant  requires  warm 
greenhouse  or  stove  culture,  in  a light,  rich,  leafy  soil,  with  the  most 
perfect  drainage.  It  should  be  wintered  in  the  stove  and  kept  rather 
dry,  and  in  summer  and  autumn  should  have  abundant  ventilation  in 
a position  partially  shaded  in  the  greenhouse.  It  is  easily  propagated 
from  seeds  or  from  spring  cuttings.  Its  numerous  synonyms  suggest 
that  it  has  received  much  attention  at  various  times.  We  find  it 
variously  catalogued  as  Lisiantlms,  Tachsia,  and  Eapunculus.  The 
name  we  have  adopted  is  that  of  B.M.  4,169,  and  also  Van  Houtte’s 
Flore  des  Sevres. 


The  Marronnier  du  20  Mars  failed  of  its  dues  to  society,  and 

more  especially  to  the  Bonapartist  section  of  society  in  Paris.  If  the 
non-flowering  of  the  idealized  chestnut  tree  was  the  only  sad  circum- 
stance for  the  devotees  of  Imperialism  on  the  other  side,  we  might 
venture  to  say  the  cause  is  still  sound  and  sweet.  But  a cause  that 
lives  on  omens  is  always  poor,  and  the  untimely  flowering  of  a tree 
would  never  save  it. 
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MARKET  GARDENING  IN  THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

By  E.  Whitfield  Crofts. 

No.  9. 

The  Belladonna  lily — Lilium  auratum — Narcissi — Few  large  growers  of 
flowers  in  the  islands — The  luxuriant  aspect  of  the  Guernsey  gardens — 
The  horticultural  societies  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey — Floriculture  in 
Jersey — Violets — Roses  under  glass — The  culture  of  maidenhair  ferns — 
The  small  florists  of  Guernsey — Personal  experience  of  one  of  them — 
Brompton  stocks — Profits  realized — Dutch  bulbs — Statistics  of  the 
flower  trade — Last  year’s  prices  not  favourable. 

Iu  addition  to  the  bulbous  flowers  already  mentioned  as  cultivated 
in  Guernsey,  the  Belladonna  lily  ( Amaryllis  belladonna)  is  grown  to 
some  extent.  This  flower,  which  is  even  handsomer  than  the  Guern- 
sey lily,  blooms  regularly  every  year — that  is,  after  the  bulb  has 
attained  its  flowering  size.  In  most  of  the  cottage  gardens  a clump  of 
these  grand  flowers  is  to  be  seen. 

The  Lilium  auratum  is  another  lovely  flower  of  this  order  that  is 
cultivated  rather  largely  by  cottagers  for  sale  in  the  home  and  distant 
markets. 

Of  recent  years  'narcissus  of  the  single  and  double  varieties  have 
been  grown  by  some  of  the  gardeners,  and  the  breadth  is  likely  to 
extend. 

There  are  few  large  growers  of  flowers  for  market  in  Guernsey,  and 
fewer  in  Jersey.  The  great  bulk  of  the  flowers  sent  away  is  the  produce 
of  hundreds  of  small  cottage  gardens  and  gardens  attached  to  farm- 
houses. The  gardens  of  Guernsey  are  justly  subjects  of  admiration  to 
English  visitors,  and  the  great  luxuriance  which  they  present  is  really 
astonishing  when  we  consider  the  small  advantage  which  the  island 
possesses  over  England  in  respect  of  geographical  position.  The  sorts 
that  flourish  here  seem  endless.  In  many  places  the  walls,  and  even 
the  roofs  and  chimneys  of  the  houses, ai’e  covered  by  roses,  fuchsias,  and 
geraniums;  and  the  parterres  around  St.  Peter’s  Port  present  generally 
a very  beautiful  appearance,  the  various  flowers  being  brought  to  a 
state  of  great  perfection. 

Cottage  gardeners  in  both  islands  receive  every  inducement  and 
encouragement  to  prosecute  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  for  not  only  are 
the  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  admirable,  but  in  both  there  is  an 
active  horticultural  organization.  The  flower-shows  held  by  both 
societies  are  capitally  got  up  and  well  supported  by  the  islanders,  but  it 
is  an  apparently  anomalous  fact  that  Jersey,  which  exports  hardly  any 
flowers,  produces  finer  shows,  and  exhibits  equal  in  point  of  merit,  and 
in  some  respects  far  superior,  to  those  provided  by  the  sister  isle. 

Both  societies  offer  very  substantial  money  prizes,  which  are  contri- 
buted to  by  voluntary  subscriptions  and  from  legacies  made  in  the 
past.  Last  year  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Guernsey  (formed 
in  1842)  held  two  shows,  one  in  spring  and  the  other  in  autumn.  In 
the  latter  shows  the  exhibits  of  camellias  and  chrysanthemums  were 
remarkably  fine.  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Jersey  (estab- 
lished in  1833)  last  year  held  four  shows — viz.,  one  in  spring,  two  in 
summer,  and  one  in  autumn,  the  latter  being  the  chrysanthemum 
show.*  A very  fine  specimen  of  Rhododendron  Edgworthii  Fortiseana, 
beautiful  in  habit,  being  some  four  feet  through  by  three  feet  high,  hav- 
ing about  forty  large  fully  expanded  trusses,  was  exhibited  at  the 
May  show,  and  the  picotees  and  carnations,  for  which  Jersey  ought  to 
be  famous,  were  very  charming  at  the  August  show. 

Those  several  institutions  cannot  fail  to  be  beneficial  to  the  growers 
at  large  in  the  island,  as  they  stimulate  enterprise  and  competition, 
and  are  admirable  educational  agencies. 

Flowers  are  largely  raised  in  Jersey;  but,  owing  to  the  difference  of 
temperatui’e,  more  care  has  to  bestowed  on  them  than  in  Guernsey, 
and  this  the  cottagers  are  not  able  or  inclined  to  give.  In  Mr.  Elliott’s 
nursery  there  is  a fine  3tock  of  chrysanthemums  and  Jersey  camellias, 
and  Messrs.  Le  Cornu  and  Sons’  show  of  roses  (over  10,000  plants), 
which  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  in  bloom,  was  a very  fine 
spectacle.  These  are  both  large  establishments,  but  nothing  in  the 
export  line  appears  to  be  done.  Both  St.  Hellier  and  St.  Peter’s  Port 
consume  immense  quantities  of  flowers,  not  to  mention  other  garden 
produce.  The  displays  of  flowers  made  daily  in  the  handsome  market 
houses  in  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  are  the  finest  we  remember  having 
ever  seen  in  the  kingdom,  outside  Covent  Garden. 

A few  of  the  farmers — but  only  a few,  so  far  as  we  could  gather — 
send  small  quantities  of  flowers  to  London.  A great  many  of  the 
cottagers  send  their  produce  into  the  town.  The  demand  for  flowers 
is,  of  course,  larger  in  Jersey  than  in  Guernsey;  and  this  may  explain, 
to  some  extent,  the  limited  quantity  conveyed  by  the  grower  to 
England. 

Mr.  Pond,  of  St.  Lawrence,  grows  several  hundreds  of  The  Bride 
gladiolus,  a few  beds  of  paper- white  narcissus,  and  a largo  breadth  of 
Czar  violets.  Violets  are  cultivated  also  by  Mr.  Bashford,  of  Bagot, 
and  a few  by  other  growers.  Roses  are  cultivated  under  glass  on  a 
small  scale  by  Mr.  Blisset,  of  St.  Saviour’s,  and  others. f This  is  about 
all  that  is  done  for  export  from  Jersey. 

It  will  bo  scarcely  relevant  to  the  subject  of  this  article,  but  it 
will  bo  as  convenient  here  as  anywhere  to  mention  that  Mr.  Blisset,  of 
St.  Saviour’s,  has  made  a specialty  of  ferns  for  cutting,  which  I10 
grows  very  successfully  and  remuneratively  in  his  vine-houses.  The 

* Money  prizes,  silver  and  bronze  medals,  nnd  certificates  aro  awarded.  Fruit  and 
vegetable  exhibits  are  also  included  in  thcuo  shows.  Each  islund  has  also  a very 
largely  supported  agricultural  society. 

| While  speaking  of  Guernsey  wo  omittod  to  say  that  roses  form  a larger  item  in 
the  early  months  of  the  year.  They  are  grown  under  glaHn,  the  houses  in  many  eases 
being  beate  l by  piping.  At  the  Caledonian  Nurseries,  wo  wore  fortunate  enough  to 
call  when  roses  wire  in  line  condition.  The  blooms  wero  particularly  flue,  nnd 
no  withstanding  the  excessive  drought  of  the  summer  the  foliage  and  wood  wero  olenn 
and  bold. 


collection  already  comprises  about  30,000  flue  plants.  The  compost 
which  he  usually  employs  is  a mixture  of  peat  loam  and  sand  in  the  pro- 
portions of  three,  two,  and  one.  Some  of  the  plants  are  grown  in  large 
20-in.  pots.  They  make  a most  luxuriant  growth  both  in  the  heated 
and  unheated  houses.  In  the  latter  the  plants  are  cut  over  three  times 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  while  in  the  former  four  crops  are  usually 
taken.  The  fronds  are  cut  close  over,  and  made  into  bunches  of  thirteen 
to  the  bunch,  each  bunch  realizing  to  the  grower  from  Is.  to  9cZ.  to  6cZ. 
each.  They  are  packed  in  flats  and  boxes  and  sent  to  Covent  Garden. 
Mr.  Blisset  has  just  succeeded  in  raising  a very  fine  new  fern,  which  ho 
intends  growing  largely. 

Reverting  again  to  floriculture  in  Guernsey,  we  will  now  say  a few 
words  about  the  small  growers.  We  have  already  stated  that  it  is 
from  these  numerous  cottage  gardens  that  the  major  supply  of  the 
flowers  exported  is  drawn.  One  case  will  be  representative  of  the 
whole  class.  We  have  conversed  with  many  of  the  peasantry,  and  the 
facts  which  have  been  thus  elicited  generally  agree. 

A very  respectable  couple  living  at  St.  Martin’s,  a populous  village 
about  three  miles  east  of  St.  Peter’s  Port,  has  sent  to  London  hundreds 
of  baskets  of  flowers  plucked  from  their  own  limited  garden  in  the 
front  and  to  the  rear  of  the  small  house  which  they  occupy.  Like  most 
of  the  Guernsey  folks  who  can  talk  in  English  at  all,  the  old  woman’s 
speech  was  remarkably  free  from  any  provincialism,  and  you  could  at 
times  with  difficulty  detect  the  French  accent,  and  only  when  she  turned 
to  her  aged  spouse,  to  whom  every  language  but  his  own  Guernsey 
patois  was  as  Greek,  and  spoke  in  the  more  animated  tongue  of  the 
South,  could  it  be  known  that  she  was  not  an  Englishwoman  born  and 
bred. 

The  substance  of  her  conversation  may  be  given  briefly  as  follows  : 
She  has  a small  plot  of  ground  in  the  front  and  to  the  rear  of  the 
house.  These  she  cultivates  entirely  by  herself.'  The  rent  of  the 
house  is  about  £3  a-year,  but  the  majority  of  the  cottagers  own  the 
house  they  liveia,  and  usually  the  land  on  with  it  stands.  This  £3  she 
generally  defrays  from  the  proceeds  of  a comparatively  small  bed  of 
Brompton  stocks,  the  size  of  the  bed  being,  perhaps,  ten  or  twelve  feet 
square.  The  seed  had  been  sown  broadcast  in  May,  and  at  the  time  of 
our  visit  the  plants  were  looking  strong  and  dwarf.  She  would,  she 
said,  do  very  little  thinning  out  as  she  found  she  could  get  just  as 
many  flowers  in  proportion  by  allowing  them  to  come  up  rather  thick 
as  if  she  were  to  thin  out,  the  plants,  and  so  induce  side  branches. 
The  pi’oceeds  from  the  other  flowers  grown  by  her,  all  very  fine  samples, 
went  very  far  towards  the  support  of  herself  and  husband.  She 
enumerated  several  instances  where,  in  the  past,  neighbours  of  hers 
and  people  she  had  known  in  several  parts  of  the  island  had,  by  dili- 
gently cultivating  their  limited  property  in  flowers,  accumulated  small 
portions  of  land,  the  foundations  of  their  after  prosperity.  But  the 
trade  is  not  now  as  remunerative  as  formerly,  from  the  fact  that  there 
are  so  many  more  competitors  in  the  field.  She  sends  all  her  pro- 
duce direct  to  Covent  Garden  by  the  Southampton  boats.  Formerly 
she  sent  vid  Weymouth,  but  on  several  occasions  the  flowers  were 
delayed  so  long  in  transit,  that  they  were  worthless  ere  they  arrived  at 
their  destination.  Gathered  over  night,  and  the  stems  placed  in  water, 
the  flowers  are  early  the  following  morning  packed  loosely  in  baskets 
and  covered  with  fresh  ferns,  the  whole  being  fastened  over  and  neatly 
sewn  with  white  calico.  The  baskets  cost  her  one  shilling  each,  and  this, 
together  with  the  profit  on  the  flowers  (of  late  about  Is.  on  each  basket), 
is  returned  to  her  by  the  salesman.  She  grows  a plot  of  Dutch 
hyacinths,  which  she  Has  cut  usually  in  March.  “ Until  last  year,” 
she  said,  “ this  was  early  enough,  but  now  I must  get  them  earlier.  Last 
year  the  Dutch  growers  sent  to  Covent  Garden  thousands  of  boxes  of 
blue  and  white  hyacinths  just  showing  bloom,  and  these  consignments 
spoiled  our  trade  in  this  article.” 

The  export  trade  in  flowers  has  grown  rapidly  of  late,  especially  so 
in  stocks,  single  and  double  narcissus,  primroses,  ixias,  and  gladiolus  ; 
though  “ we  are  inclined,”  says  Messrs.  Smith  and  Son,  “ to  thiuk  it  is 
about  developed,  and  will  make  no  more  gigantic  strides.” 

I11  1885  about  65  tons  of  flowers  were  exported  from  Guernsey. 
The  consignments  for  the  three  previous  years  were  as  follows  : 1882, 
5,600  ; 1883,  8,660  ; 1884,  11,200.  The  above  “ packages  ” average 
about  201b.  each. 

Respecting  prices,  a lavgc  grower,  to  whom  we  applied  for  informa- 
tion, said  he  could  afford  no  reliable  figures.  It  is  difficult  to  strike  an 
average  price,  because  when  prices  aro  highest  the  quantity  is  least, 
and  vice  versa.  This  informant  observes  that  “ the  season  just  closed 
has  been  remarkable  principally  for  the  unprecedentedly  low  prices, 
such  prices  as  have  never  before  shaken  the  faith  of  the  growers.” 
Wo,  however,  heard  less  gloomy  accounts  from  others.  The  outlook, 
we  think,  is  probably  not  so  bad  as  it  is  stated  to  bo. 

One  of  the  small  farmers  who  grows  for  the  London  market  has 
furnished  us  with  a few  items  as  to  prices,  which  may  be  taken  as 
fairly  reliable.  They  are  as  follows : Brompton  Stocks,  101.  to  Is.  3d. 
per  dozen  bunches;  Gladioli,  61.  to  Is.  per  dozen  spikes;  Ixias,  Is.  31. 
to  Is.  61.  per  dozen  bunches  of  24 ; Roses,  101.  to  Is.  6d.  per  dozen  ; 
Primroses,  6d.  to  lOd.  per  dozen  bunches  ; Summer  Chrysanthemums, 
8d.  to  lOd.  per  dozen  blooms  ; Narcissus,  Is.  per  dozen  bunches  ; Lilies 
(arum),  Id.  to  3d.  each  ; Chrysanthemums,  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  dozen 
bunches  of  12. 

Hothouse  flowers  aro  packed  in  boxes  ; all  other  flowers  in  grape 
baskets  or  hampers. 


No  J 1)1010  in  a Flint, — This  Irlto  Buying  him  a parallol  ; flmr  i ■ no  firflin n j tn<v  0'if  <J 
cheap  In.  The  Oillnoso  aro  yoarly  iuomuing  tlio  supply  to  Uluglisli  tetvdi  inkers  of  redriod 
ii.ikI  worl  hloPH  leaven,  uttorly  destitute  of  f/irtiir,  which  in  tlio  one  notivo  principle  luo-t,  to  bo 
chjBi/’otl  in  tho  beverage  ; oonBGqiioutly  cheap  toa  boaorno*  doartoau/  aiij/  price.  Thu  true 
policy  of  (supplying  wholesome  Faro  Toa  in  ulono  to  bo  commended  ; lionoo  the  enormous  nnd 
tncrouBiftg  Halo  of  Jfornlinan'n  Tea,  f/naraulcod  dbsolulel\i  pui'o,  by  Ohoinistn  and  others  who 
aro  Agonfrn  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  supply  the  public  at.  London  tlxod  priors.-  Hoc 
udvorllHouiontri  in  all  Nuwspnpora  and  at  Railway  ytatioiiH  for  list  of  Local  Agents. — [Advt,] 
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POMPONE  DAHLIAS. 

THEBE  docs  not  appear  to  bo  any  occasion  for  instituting  a close  com- 
parison botwoen  tlio  poinpono  and  single  dalilia,  although  it  is  a quite 
common  occurrence  to  hoar  their  relative  merits  discussed.  But  in 
referring  to  tho  first  mentioned  of  tho  two  groups  it  must  in  justice 
to  them  bo  said  that  whilst  well  able  to  produce  a rich  effect  in  the 
garden  tho  llowers  are  of  immense  valuo  for  indoor  decoration  at  a 
time  when  tho  country  house  is  usually  well  filled  with  guests.  The 
flowers  of  the  poinpono  varieties  are  not,  perhaps,  quite  so  light  as  the 
single  flowers ; but  the  flowers  are  so  small  that  those  who  have  an 
ordinary  degree  of  taste  do  not  experience  any  difficulty  in  the  pro- 
duction of  tho  most  pleasing  arrangements  with  them.  They  have 
one  great  advantage  as  compared  with  the  single  flowers,  and  that  is 
the  greater  length  of  time  they  remain  in  good  condition  after  they 
ai’O  cut — an  advantage  of  great  importance  when  the  flowers  are  em- 
ployed for  church  decorations  on  the  occasion  of  harvest  festivals. 
This  fact  is  mentioned,  not  because  there  is  a desire  to  promote  the 
cultivation  of  the  pompone  varieties  in  preference  to  the  single  sorts, 
but  to  show  that  they  are  worthy  of  attention,  and  to  induce  those 
who  have  a partiality  for  dahlias  to  grow  the  two  classes  in  about  equal 
proportions. 

Tho  pompones  can  be  employed  to  great  advantage  in  the  formation 
of  bold  masses  in  beds  ; but  they  appear  to  the  greatest  advantage  in 
the  mixed  border.  When  arranged  at  the  back  of  the  border  at  a 
distance  of  five  or  six  feet  apart,  they  present  a most  effective  appear- 
ance, and  are  exceedingly  useful  for  maintaining  the  attractions  of  the 
border  during  the  early  part  of  the  autumn,  when  the  herbaceous 
phloxes  and  other  summer-flowering  plants  are  past  their  best.  A 
moderately  rich  soil  is  highly  favourable  to  their  full  development,  and 
it  is  essential  that  the  border  should  be  dug  over  to  a depth  of  not  less 
than  twelve  inches,  to  enable  the  roots  to  strike  down  deep  enough  to 
be  beyond  the  influence  of  a short  period  of  dry  weather.  The  position 
selected  for  the  dahlias  should  not  be  overshadowed  by  the  branches  of 
trees  ; for  when  shaded  to  any  appreciable  extent  they  become  drawn, 
and  fail  to  produce  that  striking  effect  obtained  from  them  when  they 
enjoy  a fair  share  of  sunlight.  If  they  can  be  placed  beyond  the 
influence  of  the  effects  of  the  roots  of  trees  it  will  be  an  advantage,  but 
the  roots  are  less  injurious  than  the  branches,  as  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
can  be  maintained  sufficiently  for  all  practical  purposes  by  the  liberal 
use  of  manure,  but  nothing  will  compensate  their  being  deprived  of  a 
full  share  of  light.  As  in  the  case  of  the  other  sections,  the  stocks  are 
raised  from  cuttings  struck  in  heat  during  March,  and  grown  on  under 
glass  until  the  end  of  May,  when  they  are  bedded  out.  Where  the 
frame  room  is  very  limited  the  plants  can  be  removed  from  the  frames 
about  the  second  week  of  May,  and  be  placed  in  a sheltered  position 
outside  and  covered  at  night  with  mats  as  a protection  from  frost. 
When  they  remain  in  the  frames  until  the  season  is  advanced 
sufficiently  for  them  to  be  transferred  to  the  borders,  the  ventilation 
must  be  abundant  at  all  times  when  air  can  be  admitted  without  ex- 
posing the  plants  to  the  risk  of  injury  by  frost.  After  the  middle  of  May 
the  lights  should  be  withdrawn  entirely  during  the  day,  and  the  plants 
be  left  uncovered  also  at  night  when  it  can  be  done  without  risk.  To 
ensure  strong  plants  they  must  have  a free  circulation  of  air  about  them 
from  the  time  they  are  removed  from  the  propagating  pit.  It  is  a great 
advantage  to  put  them  in  small  sixties  when  they  are  removed  from 
the  cutting  pots,  and  subsequently  shift  them  into  five-inch  pots,  as 
they  attain  a much  larger  size  than  when  kept  in  three-inch  pots. 
But  as  very  few  cultivators  can  afford  either  the  time  or  the  space 
to  shift  them  as  here  advised,  it  may  be  useful  to  state  that  very 
good  plants  can  be  had  by  growing  them  in  three-inch  pots,  provided 
a rich  compost  is  employed  and  care  taken  to  keep  them  well  supplied 
with  water. 

The  selection  of  varieties  requires  special  care,  for  of  the  compara- 
tively large  number  in  cultivation  a considerable  proportion  are 
decidedly  inferior  or  wanting  in  distinctness.  The  under-mentioned 
varieties  comprise  the  very  best  in  their  several  colours,  and  are  quite 
sufficient  for  any  one  cultivator. 

Darkness. — A beautifully  formed  flower  of  a rich  marone  crimson 
colour,  rather  dwarf,  and  very  free-blooming. 

Dora. — A charming  variety  ; the  flowers  perfect  in  form,  white 
tinted  cream  colour,  habit  stiff  and  erect. 

Fashion. — Yery  bright  and  attractive,  the  flowers  of  good  form  and 
a rich  orange  colour. 

Favourite. — A beautiful  variety,  fully  justifying  the  name  ic  has 
received  ; the  flowers  are  small,  quite  perfect  in  shape,  and  of  a rich 
purple-marone  colour. 

Gem.  One  of  the  most  desirable  of  the  pompone  varieties  ; the 
flowers  are  of  medium  size  and  superb  form,  the  colour  bright  crimson. 
It  has  an  excellent  habit,  and  the  flowers  are  borne  well  above  the 
foliage. 

Jurikger.  A distinct  variety  ; the  flowers  of  average  size,  and  a 
pleasing  fawn  colour  ; habit  exceptionally  good. 

Isabel.  A remarkably  good  variety  ; the  flowers  brilliant  scarlet, 
and  of  medium  size ; the  best  pompone  of  its  colour. 

Lady  Blanche.— One  of  the  best  of  the  pure  white  varieties,  the 
llowers  being  of  good  form  and  very  freely  produced. 

Little  Arthur.  A showy  variety ; the  flowers  scarlet  and  orange. 

Little  Prince.  A distinct,  and  pleasing  variety,  with  rather  large 
flowers,  which  are  of  a rich  crimson  colour,  tipped  with  white. 

Madame  Fauconet. — An  attractive  variety ; the  flowers  rather  lar^e 
and  freely  striped,  on  a white  ground.  The  habit  is  exceptionally  good, 
and  the  flowers  stand  well  above  the  foliage. 

. Minnie. — Bright  and  pleasing;  the  flowers  yellow  salmon,  tipped 
with  rose. 


Osiris. — A pleasing  flower,  of  a pleasing  shade  of  rose-lilac. 

Titania. — Bright  yellow  ; very  free  and  fine  ; the  best  of  the  yellow 
varieites. 

White  Aster. — A very  desirable  variety ; tho  flowers  puro  white  and 
elegantly  fringed;  one  of  the  best  of  the  white  varieties  for  the  supply 
of  flowers  for  indoor  decorations.  W. 


HARDY  FLOWERS  IN  THE  HALE  FARM  NURSERIES. 

As  Tottenham  is  not  specially  favoured  in  the  matter  of  climate,  the  vegeta- 
tion in  the  Hale  Farm  Nurseries  is,  as  elsewhere,  in  a very  backward  state, 
and  tho  number  of  plants  in  bloom  in  the  open  quarters  is  considerably  below 
the  averago.  There  are,  however,  a few  very  interesting  subjects  in  flower, 
and  as  a rapid  growth  is  being  made  on  all  sides  the  number  will  be  very 
largely  augmented  in  a week  or  ten  days,  should  tho  weather  continue 
favourable. 

Colchicum  luteum,  which  usually  blooms  during  tho  winter  months,  was 
fully  in  flower  a few  days  since,  and  presented  a very  pleasing  appearance. 
The  flowers  are  comparatively  small,  but  they  are  of  a bright  yellow  colour, 
and  produce  a striking  effect  when  grown  in  clumps  of  good  size. 

Chionodoxa  Lucilice  is  flowering  with  great  freedom  on  the  sunny  Blopes  of 
the  rock  garden  and  in  the  open  quarters  of  the]  nurseries,  and  may  well  be 
described  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  hardy  plants  now  in  bloom.  It 
appears  to  have  borne  up  bravely  against  the  sharp  frosts  and  biting  winds 
that  were  experienced  until  quite  the  middle  of  last  month,  and  fully  justified 
the  praise  that  has  been  sojfreely  lavished  upon  it  since  its  introduction  to 
English  gardens.  It  may  be  mentioned  as  a point  of  some  interest  that  the 
plants  can  be  lifted  from  the  open  quarters  and  potted  without  injury,  and 
be  then  employed  for  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory  or  drawing-room. 
It  is  simply  necessary  to  lift  good  clumps  with  a moderate  quantity  of  soil 
about  the  roots,  and  to  handle  them  with  a sufficient  degree  of  care  to  prevent 
separating  the  plants. 

Croc  uses  in  bloom  include  several  fine  species.  Chief  amongst  them  is  C. 
Oliveri,  which  for  freedom  of  flowering  and  richness  of  colouring  has  no  equal. 
The  flowers  are  small  as  compared  with  the  best  of  the  Dutch  varieties,  but 
they  are  produced  profusely  and  are  of  an  exceptionally  rich  shade  of  orange 
yellow.  C.  Sieberi,  which  has  large  flowers  of  a purplish  violet  colour,  must 
also  be  mentioned  for  its  effectiveness. 

Daffodils  are  plentiful  under  glass,  but  at  present  so  few  are  in  bloom  out- 
side  that  as  yet  they  contribute  very  little  to  the  attractions  of  the  other 
quarters.  Those  which  were  in  flower  were  Narcissus  nanus,  N.  minimus, 
aud  the  Tenby  daffodil,  N.  pallidus  priecox — the  last  mentioned  being  one  of 
the  most  attractive  of  those  flowering  very  early  in  the  year. 

Eepaticas  are  now  in  perfection,  and  the  large  breadth  devoted  to  them 
aflords  sheets  of  the  most  exquisite  shades  of  colour.  One  of  the  very  finest  of 
the  several  beautiful  forms  is  H.  Angulosa,  a robust  growing  species  which  is 
equally  at  home  in  all  soils  and  situations,  and  produces  in  a very  profuse  manner 
large  flowers  of  a lovely  shade  of  light  blue.  The  varieties  of  H.  triloba  are 
all  more  or  less  beautiful,  the  double  blue  form  being  particularly  noteworthy. 
H.  variabilis  possesses  a considerable  degree  of  interest  and  beauty,  and  should 
be  grown  in  all  gardens  in  which  hepatioas  have  a place.  The  flowers  are 
single,  and  vary  from  pure  white  to  deep  blue,  white  and  blue  flowers  being 
frequently  produced  on  the  same  plant. 

Irises  now  in  flower  are  few  in  number,  but  they  are  all  good,  and  well 
deserve  the  attention  of  cultivators  of  these  beautiful  plants.  Foremost 
amongst  them  is  I.  reticulata,  which  is  valuable  alike  for  border  and  pot 
culture.  The  foliage  is  grass-like  and  elegant,  and  the  flowers  are  violet  blue, 
marked  with  deep  gold,  and  highly  fragrant,  the  perfume  resembling  that  of 
the  violet.  I.  reticulata  cyanea,  for  which  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  was  granted  a 
first-class  certificate  at  the  February  meeting  of  the  E.H.S.,  is  a beautiful  form, 
perfectly  distinct  from  the  type,  and  equally  desirable.  The  flowers  are  light 
blue,  marked  with  violet  and  gold,  and  are  very  fragrant.  Some  plants  in  the 
rock  garden  commenced  blooming  in  November,  and  continued  to  produce 
flowers  until  the  end  of  March,  which  suffered  but  little  from  either  the  frost 
or  the  snow  of  which  we  had  so  much  during  the  past  winter.  There  is  yet 
another  variety  of  the  netted  iris  which,  if  not  quite  equal  to  either  of  the 
forms  mentioned,  is  so  good  that  it  must  not  be  overlooked.  This  is  variously 
known  as  I.  reticulata  purpurea  and  I.'reiieulata  Krelagii.  The  flowers  are 
similar  in  size  and  form  to  those  of  the  type,  and  are  of  a deep  purple  hue, 
and  destitute  of  fragrance.  I.  styiosa  is  flowering  freely  in  the  cold-house, 
and,  although  not  quite  hardy,  is  so  valuable  for  flowering  during  the  winter 
months  that  some  reference  must  be  made  to  it.  This  species  is  rather  neat  in 
growth,  and  bears  comparatively  large,  finely-formed  flowers  of  a delicate 
lavender  blue,  marked  with  golden  blotches.  An  example  which  is  planted 
in  a bed  of  soil  within  the  house,  and  is  now  well  established,  has  been  in 
bloom  throughout  the  winter,  and  has  already  produced  upwards  of  one 
hundred  flowers.  It  is  still  in  full  bloom,  and  promises  to  continue  so  for 
some  time  hence.  For  frame  culture  for  the  supply  of  cut  flowers  during  the 
winter  and  the  early  part  of  the  spring  it  has  but  few  equals. 

Megaseas  are  now  coming  into  flower,  and  will  contribute  materially  to  the 
attractions  of  the  herbaceous  border  for  some  time  hence.  The  finest  of  these 
are  M.  cordifolia  purpurea,  a free-blooming  form,  with  bright  rosy  purple 
flowers ; M.  Stracheyi,  with  delicate  flesh-coloured  flowers ; and  M.  speciosa, 
of  which  the  flowers  are  bright  rose-pink. 

Spring  Snoivflalce  presents  such  an  attractive  appearance  in  the  several 
quarters  in  which  it  has  a place  as  to  suggest  the  advisability  of  its  being 
planted  more  liberally  than  has  yet  been  the  case,  both  in  the  dressed  borders 
and  in  the  semi-wild  parts  of  the  pleasure  grounds. 

Snowdrops  in  flower  comprise  nearly  all  the  forms  in  cultivation.  The  now 
well-known  Galanthus  Elwesi  fully  asserts  its  claims  to  be  considered  one  of 
the  first  of  the  several  species,  and  justifies  the  distinction  of  a first-class 
certificate  which  was  recently  conferred  upon  it  by  the  R.H.S.  The  remark- 
ably distinct  G-.  Redoutei  is  also  very  attractive,  aud  does  not  fail  to  arrest 
attention  by  its  large  flowers  and  its  broad  glossy  green  foliage,  which  differs 
materially  from  that  of  the  other  snowdrops. 

Scillas  are  too  well  known  to  need  any  special  comment,  but  it  must  be 
mentioned  that  S.  bifolia  and  S.  siberica  are  now  at  their  best,  and  that  their 
brilliant  blue  flowers  afford  a striking  contrast  to  the  pure  white  flowers  of  the 
snowdrops  and  snowflakes. 

Saxifrages  include  Saxifraga  Burseriana  major,  which  has  much  larger 
flowers  and  is  stronger  in  growth  than  the  species  ; S.  Burseriana  Boydi,  a 
distinct  variety,  with  large  yellow  flowers  ; and  S.  Tombeani,  a fine  species, 
neat  in  growth,  and  bearing  large  pure  white  flowers. 
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GREAT  BRUNSWICK  AMARYLLIS. 

Brunsvigia  magnified, . 

The  genus  Brunsvigia  is  defined  by  Herbert  at  page  78  of  “ Amarylli- 
dacem,”  and  the  species  known  to  him  are  described  at  page  281  of  the 
same  work.  From  amaryllis  to  this  gonus  the  transition  is  easy,  and 
with  many  botanists  it  is  a question  if  the  separation  is  desirable.  The 
Brunsvigias  have  a cartilaginous  margin  and  broad  recumbent  leaves,  a 
triangular  capsule,  and  the  petaline  filaments  do  not  adhere  to  the 
petals.  In  the  figure  accompanying  this  note  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  filaments  curve  upwards,  and  there  is  no  special  prolongation  of  a 
lower  petal  to  support  them  as  in  many  of  the  amaryllis  or  kippe- 
astrums. 

The  genus  was  instituted  by  Heister  in  1753  in  honour  of  Duke 
Charles  of  Brunswick-Luneburg.  The  plant  before  us,  Brunsvigia 
magnified,  one  of  the  finest  species,  is  a recent  acquisition  of  the 
Compagnie  Continentale  of  Ghent,  who  have  several  times  exhibited 
specimens  in  flower,  and  won  thereby  for  it  golden  opinions.  The  bulb 


SPRING  WORK  AMONGST  ROSES. 

The  cold  weather  held  out  so  long  that  I should  think  there  has  not 
been  a rose  tree  pruned  too  early  this  year,  for  there  was  nothing 
tempting  in  the  weather  until  more  than  half  of  the  month  of  March 
was  past  to  entice  anyone  to  face  the  biting  wind  to  undertake  such 
delicate  work  as  pruning  roses.  Certainly  there  was  nothing  in  the 
appearance  of  the  rose  trees  themselves  to  make  one  anxious  to  see 
the  pruning  completed.  The  continued  cold  weather  was  a complete 
check  upon  them,  and,  so  far  as  the  future  prospect  of  the  rose  season 
is  concerned,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  it  will  be  an  abundant 
one.  In  regard  to  newly-planted  roses,  I find  they  have  suffered  in 
some  cases  from  the  prolonged  cold  weather.  The  roots  are,  no 
doubt,  uninjured,  though  long  dormant.  It  is  the  growth  above 
ground  which  has  suffered ; at  any  rate,  some  few  of  our  collection 
have  the  tops  of  the  shoots  much  injured,  so  that  we  have  decided  not 
to  prune  them  until  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  April,  and  then  we 
will  cut  all  the  shoots  both  on  standards  and  dwarfs  back  to  within 
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FLOWER  OF  BRUNSVIGIA  MAGNIFIOA  (Colour*  wliito  and  rod  purple). 


is  large  and  globose,  producing  a bold  mass  of  leafage  and  a grand  head 
of  flowers,  remotely  resembling  those  of  Lilium  laneifolium.  Tho 
separate  flowers  average  six  to  eight  inches  in  breadth,  and  are  very 
regular  in  form.  In  colouring,  too,  there  is  some  resemblance  to  tho 
lily,  the  very  regular  petals  of  this  amaryllid  being  white,  with  bold 
central  stripe  of  purplish  red,  tho  enclosing  spathe  being  also  of  tho 
same  purplish  red  colour.  The  pistil  is  of  a violet  colour,  and  tho 
anthers  are  yellow. 

The  cultivation  adopted  for  the  tender  crinums  suffices  for  this 
magnificent  beauty.  It  is  certainly  not  hardy,  but,  being  a nativo  of 
the  Cape,  needs  no  more  than  ordinary  greenhouse  temperature. 


Studies  op  the  Temperature  op  Waters  and  tho  variations  of 
geographical  temperature  generally,  by  Mr.  A.  0.  Woeikoff,  of  St. 
Petersburg,  appear  in  Archives  dcs  Sciences  l’liysignes  el  NulurcUes 
for  February,  1880. 


three  buds  of  the  old  wood.  At  present  sufficient  rain  has  not  fallen 
since  tho  warmer  weather  sot  in  to  reach  all  tho  roots,  but  as  soon  as 
we  think  the  roots  havo  had  sufficient  moisture  we  shall  lay  a thick 
layer  of  half  rotten  farmyard  manure  on  tho  surface,  so  as  to  confine 
tho  moisture  and  to  provent  tho  drying  wind  from  penetrating  tho 
soil.  In  a general  way  we  mulch  all  our  roses  every  year,  but  I think 
in  the  ease  of  established  plants  it  is  best  not  to  lay  on  tho  mulch 
until  tho  end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of  May,  as  I like  tho  surface 
to  bo  warmed  by  the  sun  before  the  ground  is  covered  up.  1 have  an 
idea  that  tho  warmth  strengthens  tho  action  of  tho  roots.  Where  tho 
pruning  of  established  plants  of  tho  hybrid  perpotuals  hns  been 
delayed  until  now  tho  operation  should  bo  completed  at  once. 

Tea-sconted  rosos  havo  with  us  passed  through  tho  winter 
unharmed.  Tho  plants  alluded  to  are  trained  against  iv  south  wall.  In 
tho  autumn  tho  branches  wore  unnailed  and  tied  in  bundles,  and  tho 
bundles  wrapped  up  in  straw.  As  soon  as  tho  woather  changed  1 
had  tho  straw  romovod,  for  if  it  had  been  allowed  to  remain  the  pro* 
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toction  it  afforded  would  bavo  unduly  hastened  growth  which  might  not 
ho  able  to  endure  the  sudden  changes  of  weather  which  generally  occur 
up  to  the  end  of  May.  As  it  was  thoy  had  already  commenced  to  make 
young  growth.  The  trees  have  now  been  pruned  and  nailed  to  tho  wall, 
as  thoy  will  not  requiro  any  further  protection.  Those  who  have  tea 
roses  protected  in  open  beds  may  now  safely  remove  tho  oiverings,  and 
they  may  also  have  snob  pruning  done  as  they  require. 

April  is  the  best  month  in  tho  whole  year  to  plant  olimbing  roses 
ngainst  walls  or  fences,  providing  tho  plants  havo  not  been  brought  on 
into  growth  in  warm  houses.  Plants  that  have  been  kept  all  the 
winter  in  oold  pits  or  frames  will  bo  in  capital  condition  now  for  plant- 
ing. If  they  havo  made  any  growth  on  tho  points  of  the  shoots  it  will 
not  do  the  plants  any  harm  to  cut  them  off.  When  preparing  the 
ground  for  climbing  roses  it  should  bo  kept  in  mind  that  in  all  proba- 
bility tho  plants  will  occupy  the  position  for  many  years.  It  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  thoroughly  prepare  tho  soil.  If  it  is  fairly  good  and 
deep  all  that  need  to  be  done  to  it  will  bo  to  dig  out  a hole  three  feet 
square  and  two  feet  deep.  When  filling  in  tho  earth  again  a barrow - 
load  of  good  rotten  manure  should  bo  mixed  up  with  it.  But  if  the 


natural  staple  is  not  of  a loamy  nature  it  will  bo  necessary  to  provide 
loam  for  tho  purpose.  In  many  cases  an  addition  of  half  loam  to  tho 
staplo  will  make  a suitablo  medium.  Roses  will  not  last  many  years 
in  vigorous  health  unless  tho  roots  have  a fairly  heavy  soil  to  sustain 
them,  and  even  in  that  case  they  will  want  a rich  surface  dressing  with 
either  old  hot  bed  or  farmyard  manure  every  winter.  Where  it  is 
intondod  to  form  such  bods  this  season  the  preparations  should  be 
made  and  completed  at  once,  so  that  the  soil  may  havo  time  to  settle 
down  before  planting. 

Tho  plants  may  be  purchased  at  once,  and  as  soon  as  they  arrive 
let  them  havo  a frame  or  pit  to  themselves,  so  that  the  light  can  be 
drawn  off  during  tho  day,  or  they  may  be  stood  close  to  a warm  wall,  with 
a mat  over  them  on  frosty  nights.  Any  way,  the  cooler  they  are  kept, 
so  that  they  are  sheltered  from  frost  and  cold  cutting  winds,  the  better. 
The  roots  will,  of  course,  require  water  occasionally. 

I lately  read  in  one  of  the  gardening  papers  that  roses  planted  in 
May  do  not  make  any  growth  the  same  season.  Perhaps  they  do  not 
when  the  planting  is  carelessly  done.  But  my  experience  is  that  they 
d$  make  good  growth,  when  the  plants  are  carefully  turned  out  of  the 
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staple  is  not  good  the  bad  earth  must  be  taken  away  and  fresh 
bi ought  in  its  place.  A good  fibrous  loam  is  the  proper  thing  to  pro- 
vide ; but  if  that  is  not  available  any  garden  soil  that  will  grow  good 
peas  and  cauliflowers  will  be  fairly  satisfactory. 

Should  any  leader  wish  to  know  which  is  the  best  hardy  climbing 
loses,  I should  recommend  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Reine  Marie  Henriette, 
Chesliunt  hybrid,  William  Allan  Richardson,  Solfaterre,  and  Aimee 
b ibert  Scandens.  But  those  who  have  warm  walls  and  a fairly  good 

climate  should  plant  the  better  forms  of  tea  roses,  such  as  Marie  Yan 
Houtte  Lamarque,  David  Pradel,  Catherine  Mermet,  Celine  Forestier, 
and  Reve  d’Or. 

The  month  of  May  is  plenty  soon  enough  to  plant  roses  out  of  pots 
if  they  are  to  occupy  open  beds  or  borders,  and  those  who  want  to 
make  rose  beds  that  will  last  a lifetime  are  advised  to  secure  own  root 
roses  growing  in  pots,  and  plant  them  out  in  ground  well  prepared.  If 
the  beds  are  to  last  for  a number  of  years  in  good  condition  the 
preparation  of  the  soil  must  be  thorough,  and  then  the  effect  will  be 
lasting.  A depth  of  18  inches  of  good  rose  soil  is  necessary,  and  if  the 


pots,  and  the  roots  round  the  bottom  of  the  ball  disentangled  and 
spread  out,  and  some  fine  sandy  soil  laid  carefully  on  the  roots  and 
round  the  ball,  the  whole  being  gently  but  firmly  pressed  down.  1 
have  no  doubt,  also,  that  if  roses  are  planted  in  a slipshod  manner,  and 
I do  not  receive  any  attention  afterwards,  that  the  growth  they  make 
the  first  year  is  of  a poor  character ; but  one  who  loves  roses  (and  only 
those  who  do  so  should  have  anything  to  do  with  them)  will  not  fail  to 
watch  them  and  attend  to  the  wants  of  the  roots  in  dry  weather,  and 
supply  them  with  the  needful  moisture.  If  this  is  done,  and  the  season 
should  be  a favourable  one,  the  cultivator  will  not  have  to  look  in  vain 
for  a few  roses  in  the  autumn.  Viator. 


Messrs.  W.  and  A.  K.  Johnson’s  New  Map  of  the  World* 
measuring  72  in.  by  63  in.,  very  boldly  defines  the  possessions  of  Great 
Britain,  and  will  be  much  valued  by  politicians  as  well  as  by  geo- 
graphers. The  tables  that  accompany  it  are  of  great  importance  as 
illustrating  the  statistics  of  our  colonial  policy. 
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Work  for  tire  Week. 

4 

CONSERVATORY  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

Azaleas  and  Camellias,  as  they  go  out  of  bloom,  should  be  placed  under 
the  conditions  most  favourable  to  their  commencing  at  once  to  make  new 
growth.  A house  in  which  a rather  brisk  temperature  and  a liberal  degree 
of  atmospheric  moisture  are  maintained  will  be  the  most  suitable  place  for 
them  during  the  time  they  are  making  new  growth.  Azaleas  that  require 
more  root  space  should  be  repotted  as  soon  as  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  is 
past,  and  have  pots  one  or  two  sizes  larger,  but  for  specimens  one  size  will  be 
sufficient.  A mixture  consisting  of  silky  loam  and  fibrous  peat  in  equal  pro- 
portions, and  a moderate  quantity  of  sand  should  be  employed.  In  repotting, 
care  must  be  taken  to  make  the  new  soil  thoroughly  firm  or  the  water  will 
pass  through  it,  and  not  moisten  the  old  ball,  to  the  injury  of  the  plants.  A 
light  syringing  overhead  once  or  twice  a-day  will  be  most  beneficial  to  both 
azaleas  and  camellias  during  the  time  they  are  making  their  new  growth.  But 
neither  the  atmospheric  moisture  nor  the  sy tinging  must  be  overdone,  or  the 
growth  will  be  wanting  in  firmness.  It  will  be  necessary  to  shade  during 
sunny  weather,  but  at  other  times  the  plants  must  enjoy  uninterrupted  light. 
Camellias  in  the  conservatory  borders  should  be  occasionally  syringed,  prefer- 
ably late  in  the  afternoon,  provided  it  can  be  done  without  injury  to  other 
subjects  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood. 

Pelargoniums  to  be  encouraged  to  grow  freely  by  the  use  of  the  syringe 
and  regular  tying  out.  Fumigate  as  soon  as  fly  appears,  or  much  mischief  may 
ensue.  Plants  showing  for  bloom  to  have  weak  manure  or  soot  water  at  every 
other  watering. 

Plants  in  Bloom  comprise  azaleas,  cinerarias,  cyclamens,  cytisus, 
hyacinths,  lily  of  the  valley,  Narcissi,  and  tulips. 

STOVE  AND  ORCHID  HOUSE. 

Orchids. — An  increase  of  heat  and  moisture  will  now  be  required  for  orchids 
of  all  kinds,  in  both  Indian  and  Mexican  houses,  but  water  must  be  applied 
with  caution  until  growth  has  fairly  commenced.  Specimens  of  cattleya, 
calanthe,  phajus,  saccolabium,  stanhopea,  zygopetalum,  brassia,  dendrobium, 
and  sobralias  will  require  frequently  syringing  about  their  pots  and  blocks  as 
the  plants  advance ; in  fact,  the  cultivator  must  now  encourage  luxuriant 
growth  as  early  as  possible,  in  order  to  have  the  pseudo-bulbs  well  ripened 
in  the  autumn.  Shading  must  be  put  up  not  later  than  the  second  week 
of  the  month,  but  a better  plan  is  to  have  good  roller  blinds,  so  as  to  shade 
at  will,  if  only  for  an  hour  or  two,  when  there  is  a hot  sun  with  an  east  wind. 

Stove  Plants  growing  vigorously  should  enjoy  rather  liberal  supplies  of 
water  at  the  roots,  and  be  syringed  overhead  at  least  once  a day.  Shade 
will  be  necessary  during  periods  of  sunny  weather. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE  GROUNDS. 

Auriculas  to  be  shaded  as  the  bloom  progresses,  and  have  shelter  at  night 
by  means  of  mats.  Give  plenty  of  water  and  an  abundance  of  air.  Thin  the 
pips  in  good  time  to  the  standard  number,  whatever  that  may  be. 

Chrysanthemums  for  general  decorative  pnrposes  to  be  now  propagated. 
Suckers  are  as  good  as  cuttings,  and  there  need  be  no  disputes  about  the  rela- 
tive values.  They  do  not  require  much  heat  to  start  them,  and  nothing  is 
better  than  a gentle  hotbed  on  the  old-fashioned  plan.  Old  stools  may  be 
planted  out  in  the  borders. 

Hollyhocks  planted  now  from  store  pots  will  bloom  to  perfection,  and 
have  no  check  from  frost.  Put  a couple  of  spadefuls  of  rotten  dung  in  each 
hole,  plant  firm,  tally,  and  stake  at  once ; cover  each  pot  with  an  inverted 
flower-pot  for  a week,  and  then  remove  it.  Give  plenty  of  water  and  liquid 
manure  as  required. 

Hyacinths  must  have  abundance  of  water  while  in  bloom,  and  for  some 
time  after ; as  long,  indeed,  as  the  foliage  continues  green  and  growing.  After 
it  begins  to  get  discoloured  dry  them  off  gradually,  and  lay  the  pots  on  their 
sides,  where  they  will  have  morning  and  evening  sun  to  ripen  the  bulbs. 

Violets  planted  in  a short  time  hence  from  young  runners  ot  Russian  and 
tho  double-flowering  kinds  will  make  fine  plants. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  FRAME  GROUND. 

Forcing  must  be  continued  with  Carrots,  Lettuce,  Mint,  Asparagus, 
Potatoes,  and  Radishes.  Many  of  the  complaints  of  .failure  wnich  reach  us  are 
attributable  to  high  night  temperatures.  All  sources  of  heat  that  are  under 
full  control,  such  as  hot  water,  admit  of  being  reduced  or  increased  as  required, 
and  the  temperature  should  always  fall  from  five  to  ten  degrees  at  night  in 
heated  structures  of  all  kinds. 

Dandelion,  especially  the  thick-leaved  form,  grown  in  seakale  pots  in  a 
gentle  heat,  forms  an  elegant  and  acceptable  salad.  Strong  plants  may  be 
forced  the  same  as  seakale  and  asparagus,  and  must  be  thoroughly  blanched,  to 
prevent  bitterness.  Any  old  plants  in  places  about  tho  garden  may  be  blanched 
where  they  are  by  turning  a pot  over  them,  and  stopping  the  hole  with  a piece  of 
tile.  Seed  should  be  sown  for  the  production  of  roots  for  forcing  next  season. 

Succession al  Sowings  may  be  made  of  all  leading  kitchen  crops,  and, 
generally  speaking  seeds  sown  at  once  will  not  be  much  behind  thoso  sown  last 
month.  Sow  Windsor  and  Longpod  Beans.  Sowings  should  also  bo  made 
of  Early  Nantes  Carrot,  Savoy,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Scotch  Kale,  Broccoli,  Cauli- 
flowers, and  Cabbages,  for  autumn  use,  a succession  of  such  things  being 
preferable  to  a glut  all  at  once  for  the  privato  grower.  Beot  should  be  sown 
in  tho  second  week,  in  ground  deeply  dug,  but  not  manured.  Sow  also  Onions, 
Lettuce,  Radish,  Small  Salad,  Seakale,  and  Asparagus  ; the  two  last  in  drills, 
one  foot  apart,  and  one  inch  deep  for  asparagus,  and  two  inches  for  seakale. 
Another  mode  of  raising  seakale  plants  is  to  bow  in  four-feet  beds,  tho  seed  to 
bo  in  patches  of  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  two  feet  apart,  and  about  eight 
seeds  in  each,  the  plants  to  be  thinned  to  three  plants  in  each  patch;  the 
ground  should  bo  rich,  well  drained,  and  deep.  Beds  may  also  be  formed  now 
by  planting  roots,  but  the  best  plantations  are  those  raisod  on  the  spot  from 
Beeds.  Potatoes  should  be  planted  without  delay.  Tho  main  crop  of  carrots 
should  be  sown  about  the  fifteenth  of  the  month,  and  thero  is  still  time  for  a 
crop  of  parsnips,  but  the  seed  must  be  sown  directly. 

Tomatoes,  Carsicums,  &c. — Pot  off  as  fast  as  needful,  and  keop  them 
growing  vigorously.  It  is  not  too  late  to  sow  if  tlioy  have  been  neglected. 

Vegetable  Marrows  sown  now  will  produco  almost  as  early  as  those  sown 
a fortnight  or  a month  since.  It  is  best  to  bring  tho  plants  on  singly  in  pots, 
as  they  are  shorter  and  stronger  when  turned  out  than  if  grown  sovoral  in  a 
pot  and  allowed  to  sprawl  about  and  spindle  away  their  strength. 

Vegetables  in  Season  comprise  broccoli,  colery,  kales,  looks,  spinaoh, 
turnips,  beot,  carrots,  onions,  parsnips,  salsify,  soorzonora,  ondivo,  lottuoo,  ns- 
parages,  cucumbers,  mushrooms,  mint,  potatoes,  radishos,  rhubarb,  and  sonkalo. 


Cautspuireiue. 

♦ 

LARGE  VERSUS  SMALL  VEGETABLES. 

I am  much  surprised  that  so  little  has  been  said  in  dofence  of  large  vegetables, 
and  am  certainly  not  inclined  to  allow  the  [terrible  onslaught  of  “ R.  H.  B.” 
(page  96)  to  go  unchallenged.  He  asks,  Who  has  tasted  a big  cabbage  or 
cauliflower  equal  in  delicacy  of  flavour  to  a small  one  ? In  answer  to  this 
question,  I should  say  it  all  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  respective 
samples  have  been  grown.  The  flavour  of  vegetables  does  not  so  much 
depend  upon  the  size  as  the  culture.  Vegetables  extract  from  the  soil 
certain  ingredients,  and  their  quality  depends  in  no  small  degree  on  the  way 
in  which  they  do  their  work.  I hold  that  the  more  active  they  are  and  the 
more  quickly  they  are  brought  to  maturity  or  attain  a size  suitable  for  the 
table,  the  more  tender  and  delicate  will  they  be  in  flavour.  I would  ask 
“ R.  H.  B.,”  and  those  who  hold  the  same  views,  to  compare  small  examples 
of  either  cabbage  or  cauliflowers  that  have  been  produced  in  an  out-of-the-way 
corner,  or  in  ground  not  suitable  for  them,  with  large  examples  that  have  been 
produced  under  conditions  favourable  to  their  full  and  rapid  development.  If 
they  will  do  this  without  prejudice,  they  will  not  fail  to  see  that  tho  more 
finely  grown  samples  are  the  best.  For  many  years  past  several  able  and 
painstaking  men  have  devoted  much  of  their  time  and  labour  to  effecting  a 
combination  of  size  and  quality  in  the  several  classes  of  vegetables ; and  I 
venture  to  claim  that  their  labours  have  been  attended  with  a large  measure 
of  success.  In  referring  to  peas,  “ R.  H.  B.”  has  endeavoured  to  prove  too 
much  ; for  surely  the  wrinkled  marrows  which  are  the  largest  are  also  the 
finest  in  quality.  If  they  arc  not  the  best  flavoured,  I would  like  to  ask  why 
they  are  so  greatly  preferred  by  all  classes  of  the  community.  Your  corres- 
pondent also  mentions  carrots  and  other  roots  in  his  endeavour  to  prove  his 
case.  With  regard  to  parsnips,  I would  refer  the  writer  to  the  remarks  at 
page  97,  where  it  is  stated,  and  in  my  opinion  correctly  so,  that  large,  hand- 
some roots  are  alone  worth  cooking.  I hold  that  the  quality  of  vegetables 
depends  upon  the  way  in  which  they  are  grown,  and  I hope  that  the  raisers 
will  persevere  in  their  efforts  to  give  U3  vegetables  that  are  large  in  size  and 
delicate  in  flavour. 

Wheallands,  Stirlingshire.  J.  Cocker. 


Having  paid  special  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  for  many  years 
past,  I have  read  with  interest  the  correspondence  on  the  relative  merits  of  big 
and  little  vegetables.  As  the  competition  for  prizes  for  vegetables  is  decidedly 
on  the  increase,  the  matter  cannot  be  too  much  discussed.  It  certainly  is  t> 
the  advantage  of  exhibitors  that  they  should  know  on  what  lines  the  awards 
will  be  made.  If  they  knew  more  definitely  than  is  at  present  the  case,  much 
of  the  dissatisfaction  that  is  now  felt  when  the  result  of  a competition  becomes 
known  would  be  avoided.  I cannot  agree  with  “ A Judge  ” when  he  says  that 
a cultivator  of  vegetables  has  something  to  consider  besides  supplying  a 
gentleman’s  table.  He  may  have  ; but  I think  all  must  admit  that  it  should 
be  the  first  duty  of  a gardener  to  provide  the  vegetables  best  suited  for  his 
employer’s  table,  and  not  to  produce  tho3e  most  suitable  for  the  market-cart 
or  the  greengrocer’s  window.  With  reference  to  cauliflowers,  I would  say  that 
I have  invariably  found  it  more  difficult  to  obtain,  in  the  summer  and  autumn 
months,  firm  white  heads  of  medium  size  suitable  for  the  dining-room  than 
large  over-grown  heads  that  I have  been  glad  to  send  to  the  servants’  hall. 
As  regards  Brussels  sprouts,  it  mu3t  be  admitted  that  not  much  skill  is 
required  to  produce  the  large  examples  so  often  met  with  on  the  exhibition 
table.  I have  not  yet  met  with  anyone  who  has  not  preferred  sprouts  which 
are  firm  and  of  medium  size.  The  same  remark  applies  to  cabbage,  beetroot, 
and  many  other  vegetables.  The  selection  of  varieties  for  cultivation  should 
have  more  care  and  attention  bestowed  upon  them,  as  in  the  case  of  grapes, 
melons,  cucumbers,  and  other  things.  It  is  also  of  great  importance  that 
those  who  have  to  award  the  prizes  at  exhibitions  should  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  relative  merits  of  the  varieties  in  the  several  classes,  to  enable  them 
to  readily  determine  the  amount  of  skill  brought  to  bear  upon  the  respective 
examples  staged  in  competition. 

The  Gardens,  Aldenham  Parle,  Elstrce.  Edwin  Beckett- 


PRESERVATION  OF  NATIVE  PLANTS. 

As  an  admirer  of  our  wild  flowers,  and  of  the  beauties  of  nature  in  the 
larger  sense  of  the  term,  I have  read  with  much  interest  your  paper  on  the 
danger  of  extinction  that  threatens  many  of  our  favourites.  I am  sorry  to  say 
that  I can  supplement  what  you  say,  and  I feel  bound  to  direct  your  attention 
to  the  wholesale  destruction  of  flowering  plants  and  ferns  from  the  practioe  of 
encouraging  children  and  ignorant  adults  to  gather  them  for  hospitals  and 
other  such  purposes.  This  is  all  done  with  the  best  intentions,  but  the  con- 
sequences  are  often  deplorable.  Let  anyone  examine  flowers  gathered  by 
children,  and  it  will  be  found  that  scarcely  any  have  stalks,  while  often  the 
roots  are  bodily  torn  up  and  the  stations  of  scarce  plants  are  completely 
obliterated.  My  sister  and  myself  travel  very  much,  being  amongst  woods 
and  hills  for  months  together,  and  we  constantly  have  to  grieve 
at  seeing  roads  and  lanes  in  England  and  Wales  literally  strewn  with 
ferns  and  flowers  that  have  been  torn  from  their  sites  only  to  be 
thrown  away.  I quite  doubt  if  one  twentieth  part  of  the  flowers  so  gathered 
are  ever  put  into  water  or  made  any  use  of  whatever,  whether  at  hospitals  or 
elsewhero.  How  can  they  be  fit  for  anything,  when  gathered  anyhow,  in  full 
sunshine,  carried  for  a time  in  hot  hands,  and  perhaps  nursod  for  an  hour  or 
more  in  a close  oburoh  or  chapel  during  what  is  oalled  a flower  service  ? The 
uoxt  day  they  are  paoked  in  a hamper  and  sent  to  a London  hospital,  aud  it  is 
expected  that  many  poor  sufferers  will  bo  gladdoned  with  a sight  of  tho 
crushed  and  faded  things  that  have  boon  insulted  tho  utmost  possible  as  a 
preparation  for  this  high  service.  Wild  flowers  oarefully  gathered  last  but  a 
short  time  even  if  soon  placed  in  water,  and  it  demands  experience  to  gather 
them  advantageously — a consideration  that  applies  with  ospeoial  foroe  in  tho 
case  of  forns.  I often  feel  anxious  to  direot  the  attention  of  promotors  of 
horticultural  exhibitions  to  this  matter,  for  there  is  immense  misohief  done  by 
tho  praotioe  of  offering  prizes  for  wild  llowors,  while  any  good  that  may  attend 
it  is  hard  to  discover. 

Tunbridge  Wells,  M.  L. '.Sewell. 

You  ask  if  tho  wild  flower  classes  do  any  good.  Will,  I do  not  believe  in 
them;  but  that,  perhaps,  is  not  to  tho  purpose.  Hut  it  is  to  tho  purpose  to 
read  in  the  rules,  us  wo  may  ofton  do,  that  tho  prizes  are  t>  bo  awarded  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  species  shown.  That  looks  like  n short  way  of  wiping  out 
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tho  native  vogotation.  Anil  tho  poodle  who  promote  this  sort  of  tiling  invito 
monof  ability  to  juilgo  tho  contributions,  when,  in  fact,  tho  only  judge  wantod 
is  one  who  oan  oount ! Tho  wholo  business  is  objootionable,  and  bogots  in  tho 
young  a destructive  spirit.  It.  B. 


VEGETABLES  AT  BRISTOL  SPRING  SIIOW. 

Tho  collections  of  vegetables  at  tho  lato  exhibitions  held  at  Bristol  quito 
astonished  the  visitors,  many  of  thorn  wondering  how  such  a display  could  be 
produced  in  such  an  unfavourable  Boason  as  this  has  beon.  As  there  has  been 
some  discussion  of  late  on  judging  vegetables  and  encouraging  size  instead 
of  high-olass  quality,  it  has  occurred  to  mo  that  a few  notos  on  those  exhibited 
at  Bristol  would  be  interesting.  They  will,  porhaps,  enable  some  of  your 
readers  to  better  understand  what  is  meant  by  quality.  In  the  lirst  place  I 
must  say  that  at  Bristol  the  vegetables  were  admirably  judged.  The  lirst 
collection  to  which  I will  rofer  was  that  shown  by  Mr.  F.  Nichols,  gardenor 
to  Mrs.  Miller.  It  consisted  of  eight  varieties,  and  these  had  to  be  arranged 
in  a basket  not  oxcoediDg  throe  feet  in  diameter.  Tho  collection  contained  a 
splendid  samplo  of  celery,  the  sticks  not  large,  but  nicely  blanched,  clean,  and 
fit  for  the  tablo.  Also  good  leeks  and  onions,  mushrooms  about  the  size  of  the  top 
of  a teacup,  beet  of  medium  size,  and  a good  dish  of  seakalo.  These  six  varieties 
wore  of  lirst-rate  quality,  and  there  remain  two  others.  In  the  course  of  the 
day  I heard  some  one  say,  “What  splendid  potatoes  and  Brussels  sprouts.” 
Tho  latter  were  larger  than  common  eggeups,  and  gave  one  the  idea  that  they 
ought  to  have  been  sent  to  table  many  months  ago.  The  potatoes  were  no 
toys,  for  they  probably  ranged  from  eight  to  twelve  ounces  each,  and  Mr. 
Nichols  made  the  most  of  them  by  placing  them  round  the  edge  of  the  basket. 
Now  if  those  giants  had  been  left  at  home  for  some  other  purpose,  and  others 
about  half  the  size  substituted,  no  doubt  Mr.  Nichols  would  have  taken 
the  first  prize  instead  of  the  second.  The  next  collection  deserving  of  special 
mention  was  that  shown  by  Mr.  Bannister,  gardener  to  II.  St.  V.  Ames,  Esq. 
This  consisted  wholly  of  first-class  produce,  and  included  broccolis  about  the 
size  of  a breakfast  cup,  beautiful  dishes  of  Brussels  sprouts  and  seakale,  and 
good  mushrooms.  By  an  oversight  Mr.  Bannister  put  up  nine  kinds  instead 
of  eight,  and  was  thus  unable  to  take  either  of  the  two  prizes.  Mr.  E.  T.  Hill 
staged  a basket  which  contained  splendid  celery,  Brussels  sprouts,  and 
broccoli,  and  very  handsome  beet  and  asparagus.  He  had  also  a dish  of  new 
potatoes,  but  as  they  were  not  larger  thaD  marbles  they  told  very  much  against 
his  obtaining  a place  on  the  prize  list.  The  first  prize  collection  consisted  of 
asparagus,  good  ; Cole’s  Dwarf  Red  celery,  Wheeler’s  Winter  broccoli,  Early 
Nantes  carrots,  Student  parsnip,  Wheeler’s  Extra  Fine  beet,  Radstock  Beauty 
potato,  and  a dish  of  mushrooms.  As  this  collection  was  shown  by  myself  it 
would  not  become  me  to  make  any  comment  on  the  quality  of  the  several 
dishes.  But  I would  like  to  say  that  the  premier  prize  was  not  awarded  me 
for  the  size  alone  of  the  several  samples.  John  Aplin. 

Gardener  to  TV.  M.  Baker,  Esqi,  ILasJield  Court , Gloucester. 
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♦ 

CINERARIAS. 

Having  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  a collection  of  cinerarias  grown 
from  seed  obtained  on  the  Continent,  I wish  to  say  of  them  that  if 
large  flowers  of  good  substance,  possessing  a variety  of  colours,  go  to 
make  up  a perfect  strain,  why  then  the  Continental  strain  must  have 
the  palm  for  quality.  The  flowers  that  I saw  are  perfect  monsters.  I 
will  not  attempt  to  give  the  diameter  of  some  of  the  largest  flowers, 
nor  the  width  of  the  petals,  lest  I might  be  thought  to  exaggerate.  It 
must  suffice  to  say  that  in  size  and  substance  they  surpass  all  I have 
ever  seen  before.  But  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  my  own 
estimation  what  is  known  as  the  Covent  Garden  strain  is  altogether 
more  suitable  both  for  exhibition  and  home  decoration.  Although  the 
flowers  of  this  strain  are  so  much  smaller  than  the  Continental,  they 
are  produced  in  such  numbers  that  well-grown  examples  are  very 
effective,  and  the  flowers  are  more  perfect  both  in  form  and  correct 
markings  ; moi’eover,  the  colour  of  the  disc  is  in  contrast  to  the  petals. 
In  the  case  of  the  Continental  varieties  it  is  not  so,  and  thus  a really 
fine  character  is  lost.  J,  C.  C. 

LATE-KEEPING  GRAPES. 

We  are  now  sending  to  table  as  fine  samples  of  Mrs.  Pince’s 
Muscat  as  we  have  ever  grown.  The  bunches  were  kept  on  the  vines 
until  early  in  J anuary.  They  were  then  cut  and  put  in  bottles  of  water  ; 
the  bottles  being  suspended  in  the  fruit  room,  which  is  heated  by  a 
stove  when  necessary  for  keeping  the  air  dry.  The  only  other  attention 
they  have  required  has  been  to  fill  up  the  bottles  occasionally  when 
the  water  has  evaporated.  There  have  been  a few  shrivelled  bunches 
amongst  Lady  Downe’s  seedling,  but  a very  few  decayed  berries  have 
occurred  this  season,  which  I attribute  to  the  perfectly  ripe  condition 
of  the  berries  when  cut.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  bunches  have 
kept  perfectly  fresh,  the  footstalks  being  as  green  and  sound  as  they 
were  last  October.  In  the  matter  of  flavour  both  varieties  have 
suffered  nothing  from  being  kept  three  months  with  the  stems  of  the 
bunches  inserted  in  water.  In  my  opinion  Mrs.  Pince’s  Muscat  is 
superior  to  Lady  Downe’s,  although  I must  acknowledge  that  the  last 
named  is  a grand  grape  for  late  keeping.  J.  C.  C. 

AMORPHOPHALLUS  RIVIERI. 

It  may  perhaps  be  of  interest  to  those  of  your  readers  who  cultivate 
avoids  to  know  that  the  specimen  of  Amorphophallis  Rivieri,  referred 
to  in  the  Gardeners’  Magazine,  October  5, 1885,  is  no  w in  full  bloom. 
The  spathe  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  calla,  but  instead  of  being 
white  it  is,  like  the  stem,  mottled  with  brown,  pink,  and  white  on  a green 
ground,  and  has  a very  singular  appearance.  W.  Shipman. 


We  notice  by  an  advertisement  in  our  magazine  that  ANTHRACITE  is  becoming  very 
generally  used  for  hothouse  purposes.— [Abvt.1 


ORCHIDS  AT  ST.  ALBANS. 

The  groat  trade  establishment  for  commercial  orchid  culturo  at  St.  Albans  is 
known  to  all.  It  is  distant  from  London  only  half  an  hour  by  Midland  or 
Great  Northern  Railway.  Having  heard  much  of  it  myself,  I had  often 
anticipated  the  pleasure  of  visiting  it,  but  was  only  ablo  to  do  so  quite 
recently.  This  is  one  of  the  places  that  has  been  built  for  the  business,  but 
not  for  pictorial  purposes.  When  you  are  once  within  tho  boundaries  the 
mind  is  impressed  with  its  gigantic  proportions.  One  house  after  another  has 
been  built  to  bo  filled  to  overflowing  with  orchids.  Tho  thirteenth  house  is 
now  in  course  of  construction  ; it  is  about  one  hundred  feet  long,  to  be  filled, 
when  completed,  with  Vandas  planted  out. 

It  is  noedlcss  to  say  that  the  heating  and  ventilating  arrangements  of  this 
and  all  the  other  houses  arc  perfect.  As  this  house  is  in  course  of  construction 
it  afforded  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  latest  improvements  in  tho  internal 
arrangements.  The  house  is  span-roofed — as,  indeed,  they  all  are — and  twelve 
feet  wide.  One  hot-water  pipe  runs  round  the  house,  level  with  the  top  of 
tho  brickwork  ; against  it  are  the  side  ventilators,  through  which  the  air 
passes  in  contact  with  the  pipes.  There  are  six  four-inch  pipes  under  tho 
stage,  in  a chamber.  Tho  air  is  partly  confined,  but  passes  into  the  body  of 
the  house,  which  it  efficiently  heats,  through  numerous  holes  in  the  brickwork 
supporting  the  stage.  The  house  is  heated  by  two  separate  boilers,  and  not 
only  so,  but  there  are  separate  sets  of  hot- water  pipes  to  each  boiler.  The 
value  of  this  arrangement  will  be  appreciated  should  an  accident  happen  to  one 
of  the  boilers  in  a severe  snowstorm,  or  at  any  such  critical  time. 

Passing  from  this  house  into  the  next,  which  is  of  the  same  width,  and 
300  feet  long,  we  find  it  filled  entirely  with  Odontoglossum  crispum  (Alex- 
andra) planted  out.  This  is  the  first  stage  for  the  imported  plants.  Here  they 
are  iu  hundreds  of  thousands  ; no  one  knows  how  many  there  are  ; Mr.  Sander 
himself  could  not  say.  There  are  GOO  feet  run  of  staging,  over  four  feet  wide, 
the  plants  being  quite  close  together  at  first.  In  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
months  they  are  well  rooted,  ready  to  be  potted,  some  into  small  sixties,  but 
some  of  them  into  larger  sizes.  Indeed,  a considerable  proportion  of  them  had 
formed  large  plump  bulbs. 

Proceeding  through  this  house  to  the  further  end,  we  enter  a long  corridor, 
instead  of  going  out  of  doors  to  face  the  cold  east  wind.  From  its  roof  are 
hanging  thousands  of  baskets  filled  with  various  orchids,  conspicuous  amongst 
them  being  Odontoglossum  citrosmum.  They  are  not  in  flower  now,  of  course  ; 
indeed,  they  are  just  starting  to  grow  from  their  long  winter  rest,  and  with  the 
growth  the  flower  spikes  appear.  In  two  months  they  will  hang  from  the 
baskets  in  full  beauty — a glorious  sight.  On  the  wall  of  the  corridor  every  inch 
of  space  is  taken  up.  Oncidium  Jonesianum  and  other  new  things  are  in  plenty. 
The  length  of  the  corridor  is  300  feet. 

Another  and  a wider  span-roofed  house,  as  long  as  the  first,  is  occupied 
with  Odontoglossum  crispum,  but  it  also  holds  a fine  lot  of  Oncidium  Rogersi 
(varicosum),  numbers  of  Odontoglossum  Cervantesi,  and  the  beautiful  0.  Rossi, 
most  of  them  being  of  the  majus  type,  a few  amongst  them  having  very  large 
flowers  beautifully  marked.  Another  Odontoglossum  house,  as  long  as  the 
others,  and  wider,  contains  larger  plants  of  O.  crispum  and  0.  Pescatorei. 
Oncidium  Marshaliianum  suspended  from  the  roof  is  to  be  seen  in  magnificent 
specimens.  Mr.  Sander  considers  the  cool  house  best  for  this  species  ; the 
plants  were  certainly  starting  to  grow  with  great  vigour.  This  is  certainly 
one  of  the  very  best  of  Oncidiums,  and,  as  it  is  seen  growing  in  the  Cattleya 
house,  after  five  or  six  years  the  growths  become  small  and  beautifully  less. 
Let  those  who  have  failed  with  it  in  the  Cattleya  house  try  it  cooler  and  J near 
the  glass.  \ 

Yet  another  Odontoglossum  house.  This  is  as  long  as  the  others  too,  and 
twenty  feet  wide,  with  a long  stage  in  the  centre  as  well  as  on  the  sides.  Tho 
largest  plants  are  here,  Odontoglossum  crispum  forming  larger  growths  year 
b>  year  ; and  great  plump  massive  bulbs  some  of  them  have  made.  A few 
glorious  spikes  show  that  they  are  the  right  type  ; broad  petals  of  great  sub- 
stance, forming  well-rounded  flowers.  Large,  healthy  plants  of  0.  Rossi, 
suspended  from  the  roof,  are  furnished  with  flowers  as  variable  as  O.  crispum. 
Although  an  ordinary  form  can  be  purchased  for  a few  shillings,  a variety  may 
turn  up  worth  ten  guineas.  Here  are  also  two  groups  of  OdoDtoglossums 
which  will  help  us  to  settle  the  difference  between  0.  gloriosum  and  O.  odor- 
atum.  They  are  quite  distinct  as  species,  and  are  not  found  together.  O. 
gloriosum  comes  to  us  with  0.  crispum  from  Bogota,  in  the  United  States  of 
Columbia  ; while  O.  odoratum  is  found  in  the  neighbouring  State  of  Venezuela. 
The  formation  of  the  lip  is  different,  and  0.  odoratum  is,  singular  enough,  not 
sweet  scented.  Again,  0.  odoratum  is  of  a yellow  colour,  the  sepals  and  petals 
well-spotted  reddish  brown  ; but  0.  gloriosum  has  sepals  and  petals  of  a straw 
colour,  also  spotted  reddish  brown  and  with  a very  pleasant  perfume. 

Our  next  house  is  twenty  feet  wide,  and  is  used  for  Dendrobiums.  These 
beautiful  orchids  require  special  treatment,  and  here,  in  a house  specially 
provided  for  them,  they  are  doing  well.  Amongst  the  imported  D.  nobile,  it 
may  be  expected  that  some  fine  forms  will  turn  up.  There  are  also  the  usual 
popular  species,  such  as  D.  Wardianum,  D.  crassinode  ; lots  of  the  glorious  D. 
thyrsiflorum,  &c.  Here  again  is  an  immense  quantity  of  Odontoglossum  citros- 
mum in  pots  ; they  have  had  no  water  for  three  months.  Now  that  they  are 
watered,  the  bulbs  have  plumped  up,  and  growth  has  begun.  Next  to  the 
Odontoglossums  is  a quantity  of  very  fine  specimens  of  Mormodes  luxatum 
eburneum.  They  have  made  splendid  growths,  Mr.  Sander  having  hit  off 
the  right  treatment  for  them.  Here  it  is  in  a few  words  : being  a Mexican, 
it  likes  plenty  of  sunshine,  and  in  winter  complete  rest  ; no  water  having  been 
applied  for  six  months  ! They  are  now  being  watered,  but  none  must  be 
applied  to  the  bulbs,  or  to  the  centre  of  the  mass.  The  water  is  applied  to 
the  compost  round  the  plants  only.  Lffilia  liarpophylla,  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  recently  discovered  orchids,  is  doing  well  in  this  house.  So  also  are 
some  of  the  Trichopilias.  The  yellow  T.  Turialvae  tarns  up  here  under  the 
name  of  T.  Galeottiana.  It  is  figured  in  B.M.,  t.  5550,  under  the  name  of 
T.  TurialvEe,  from  a plant  exhibited  by  Mr.  Williams,  in  July,  1865.  T.  crispa 
marginata  is  also  grown  here,  and  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  Trichopilias. 

No.  7 is  a similar  house  to  the  last.  It  contains  thousands  of  plants,  of 
Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus,  a species  that  6very  one  should  grow,  its  glowing 
orange-red  flowers  are  so  distinct  and  so  beautiful.  In  this  house  Odonto- 
glossum Insleayi  leopardinum  is  very  fine,  the  plants  very  large  and  in  fine 
condition.  There  are  a few  of  the  pretty  O.  blandum,  the  more  showy  '0. 
nebuloEum,  0.  maculatum,  &c. 

Now  we  are  at  No.  8,  and  amongst  the  Cattleyas.  A grand  house  it  is, 
31  feet  6 inches  wide  and  260  feet  long.  In  this  and  in  another  house  Mr. 
Sander  is  trying  a novel  feature,  viz.,  planting  out  cattleyas  and  lcelias  on 
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artificial  rock.  Immense  masses  have  been  planted  in  depressions  formed 
purposely  for  them,  and  they  are  doing  remarkably  well  at  present.  An 
orchid  fancier  would  like  to  spend  a day  in  this  house.  Here,  on  the  left  hand 
side,  is  a beautiful  group  of  Crologyne  cristata,  comprising  the  ordinary  form, 
and  that  usually  termed  the  Chatsworth  variety  ; also  C.  Lemoniana  ; the 
pure  white  form,  C.  cristata  alba  ; and  last,  but  not  least,  C.  cristata  maxima, 
which  as  seen  here  in  comparison  with  the  other  forms  is  the  best  of  all. 
The  lip  is  distinct  in  form  from  the  Chatsworth  variety,  the  sepals  and  petals 
larger  and  thicker  in  texture.  It  is  not  a new  introduction,  having  been  grown 
in  England  for  many  years,  but  it  is  evidently  very  scarce.  There  are  in  this 
large  house  thousands  of  Cattleya  Mossire  ; also  the  spring  flowering  variety  of 
C.  mossiae,  introduced  from  a new  district,  and  flowering  six  weeks  before  the 
ordinary  form.  C.  Mendeli  is  also  well  grown  here.  Angroocum  candatum, 
from  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  is  doing  well  in  this  house.  It  is  an  old  species 
not  often  seen,  but  described  and  figured  by  Lindley  in  B.R.,  t.  1844.  The 
new  species,  A.  Leonis  (Aeranthus),  is  also  doing  remarkably  well  in  the 
cattleya  house,  suspended  close  to  the  roof  in  baskets.  The  flower  spikes  are 
now  showing  on  the  strongest  plants.  This  species  seems  to  be  common  ; at 
least  here  are  hundreds  of  plants. 

No.  9 is  another  large  cattleya  house,  the  same  size  as  the  last,  but  more 
attractive,  as  it  contains  most  of  the  flowering  plants — hundreds  of  specimens 
of  C.  Triame,  mostly  in  flower,  white  and  rose-coloured  varieties,  some  with 
scarcely  any  trace  of  colour  on  the  lip,  others  resplendent  in  crimson  and 
gold,  and  in  one  case  magenta  and  blackish  purple  ; and  C.  Percivaliana  in 
many  varieties,  one  of  them  thought  to  be  the  best  yet  flowered  : it  was  being 
painted  by  an  artist.  The  flowers  are  five  inches  across,  sepals  and  petals 
rosy  purple,  a rich  orange  blotch  in  the  throat,  next  to  the  orange  purple 
marone,  the  front  of  the  lip  being  magenta  purple.  Lselia  albida,  with  its 
delicate  rose  or  white  flowers  suspended  from  the  roof,  are  also  very  attractive 
and  useful  to  cut  from.  One  species  of  cattleya  here  deserves  special  mention. 
C.  Gaskelliana  is  certainly  very  distinct  from  anything  yet  seen,  and  is 
specially  valuable  as  producing  its  flowers  when  C.  Mendeli,  C.  Mossise,  &c., 
are  over.  As  a rule  the  flowers  are  paler.  The  growth  of  these  plants  is 
most  remarkable  ; the  vigour  of  some  of  them  must  be  seen,  for  the  truth 
is  almost  past  belief  as  related  in  the  present  fashion. 

Here  are  also  hundreds  of  C.  amethystoglossa,  one  with  a truss  of  its 
beautiful  flowers  as  large  as  a man’s  head  ; the  sepals  and  petals  rosy  salmon, 
thickly  spotted  magenta,  and  having  a rich  magenta  purple  lip.  There  are 
24  flowers  in  the  truss.  We  must  also  linger  a moment  over  a few  of  the 
rarities,  as  a pure  white  C.  Percivaliana  with  just  a yellow  tinge  on  the  lip. 
Here  also  are  a few  plants  of  Lrolia  anceps  Percivaliana  ; it  was  a single  plant 
a few  weeks  ago,  and  cost  Mr.  Sander  a hundred  guineas.  Here  also  is 
perhaps  the  finest  plant  of  Lselia  purpurata  in  the  country  ; it  has  fifteen 
sheaths  and  cost  eighty  guineas  ; both  were  purchased  from  the  Percival 
collection.  There  are  also  immense  masses  of  Lselia  elegans  suspended  from 
the  roof,  such  as  are  to  be  seen  nowhere  else.  Cattleya  Lawrenciana  is  not 
too  plentiful  ; nor  is  it  likely  to  be.  It  is  very  distinct,  and  will  improve  as  it 
increases  in  strength. 

No.  10  is  20  feet  by  150  feet — full  of  Odontoglossums,  principally  O,  Cris- 
pum.  No.  11  is  31  feet  by  130.  O.  Crispum,  again,  with  O.  Rosai,  and  one  or 
two  choice  species  in  quantity.  A plant  of  Masdevallia  melanoxantha  in 
flower  is  interesting  as  a botanical  specimen  ; the  flowers  are  dull  purple  with  a 
claret  coloured  lip  ; the  sepals  have  yellowish  tips. 

The  next  house,  No.  12,  is  a warm  one,  21  feet  by  100  feet,  and  contains 
that  sensational  Vanda  that  has  been  recently  .introduced  from  the  Philippines 
at  such  immense  cost.  A few  of  the  specimens  of  Vanda  Sanderiana  are 
unique.  Saccolabium  illustre  is  also  doing  well  here ; and  Cypripedium 
Spicerianum,  first  introduced  in  quantity  by  Mr.  Sander,  is  also  very  fine. 
Here  also  is  a quantity  of  Calanthe  ignea  oculata  gigantea,  a summer-flowering 
variety  which  all  orchid  growers  ought  to  obtain  now  it  is  so  cheap. 

We  must  now  push  on  to  No.  13,  which  is  24  feet  by  50  feet,  and  contains 
artificial  rockwork  on  which  Lrelia  purpurata  is  doing  remarkably  well ; 
Cattleya  Gaskelliana  again  in  plenty  ; and  an  excellent  importation  of  Cattleya 
Warneri.  The  plants  retain  the  foliage  made  in  the  “ forest  primeval,”  which 
is  of  wonderful  size  and  texture.  A novel  feature  here  is  the  free  fern 
Zygopetalum,  growing  on  the  original  plants  on  which  they  are  found.  Z. 
maxillare  was  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Gardner  on  the  Organ  Mountains  in 
1837,  and  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  June,  1838,  in  the  Botanic  Garden, 
Glasgow,  a few  months  after  the  plant  was  imported.  It  was,  says  Mr. 
Gardner,  always  fonnd  growing  on  tree  ferns,  and  nowhere  else.  The  species 
of  tree  fern  it  prefers  is  Alsophila  ferox.  This  house  is  termed  the  Lrelia 
purpurata  house;  it  is  well  filled  with  clean,  healthy  specimens. 

This  immense  establishment  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  Carpenters  and  brick- 
layers are  still  actively  employed.  I have  said  nothing  of  the  largo  ranges  of 
packing  and  unpacking  sheds,  where  I saw  sufficient  quantities  of  cattleyas 
and  odontoglossums  being  unpacked  to  stock  a large  establishment.  The 
whole  place  is  heated  by  twelve  boilers  of  the  terminal  end  saddle  form.  They 
are  low  in  the  crown,  being  only  elevon  inches  from  the  fire  bars  to  the  lower 
portion  of  the  arch.  These  boilers  are,  I believe,  made  in  Scotland  : they  aro 
of  very  simple  construction — do  not  require  a very  deep  stokehole,  and  do 
not  swallow  up  such  immense  quantities  of  fuel  as  some  boilers  which  shall 
for  the  present  be  nameless.  I have,  it  must  be  admitted,  very  inadequately 
described  what  I saw  in  a visit  of  a fow  hours.  "Where  there  are  so  mauy 
houses  of  such  immense  size,  crammed  full  of  orchids,  something  must  bo 
omitted.  I can  only  adviao  thoso  who  wish  to  know  more  than  1 have  told 
them  to  go  and  seo  for  thomselvos.  J.  Douglas. 
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There  is  not  much  either  of  novelty  or  splendour  in  tho  plant  house  just  now  ; 
the  hotter  reason,  perhaps,  for  making  as  muoii  as  possible  of  what  littlo  wo 
have.  In  respect  of  hyacinths,  tulipB,  cinerarias,  cytisus,  and  the  like,  wo 
need  say  nothing  now,  as  all  such  subjects  aro  troatod  at  length  in  roports 
from  timo  to  time.  1 1 will,  porhaps,  suffice  to  record  that  in  looking  round 
we  find  beautiful  clumps  of  Milla  u/niflora,  Pancratium  illyricum,  Gladiolus 
sulphwrcun,  Vcltheimia  viridifolia  (often  labelled  “ viridiflora,”  which  is  Jridieu- 
lous)  ; Epaeris  onosmajlora,  both  single  and  doublo,  tho  last-named  a delicato 
beauty  ; llypnxis  slcllata,  whito  with  black  contro  ; Mnnoclurlum  f.cmoinrannm, 
lovely  rr  allow  colour,  with  a glow  of  carmine  in  ccntro  ; Frersia,  rrfracla  and 
varieties ; Mcditiilla  magnified,  now  in  splendid  colour  ; /Kchmea  ylomcrala, 
fiery  near  lot  crimson,  touched  with  full  blue,  or  say  bracts  orirnson,  lloweis 
violet,  wonderful  in  colour  ; In:  or  a 1’rincc  of  Orange,  a fine  variety  for  upooimen 
culture. 


HYACINTHS. 

I5v  Mr.  Poi.man  MOOY,  of  Ilaarlcm.  Read,  at  a meeting  of  tho  Horticultural  Club, 
March  23,  1880. 

The  honorary  secretary  of  our  Horticultural  Club  has  invited  me  to  say  a few 
words  upon  bulbs  and  bulb-growing  in  Holland  ; and  while  feeling  willing  or  . 
even  anxious  to  oblige  the  members,  I will  endeavour  to  meet  your  wishes, 
but  the  subject  has  been  treated  upon  so  much  before  that  I must  request  your 
kind  indulgence. 

Bulbs  or  flower  roots  have  for  over  250  years  been  grown  and  cultivated  in 
the  vicinity  of  Haarlem,  and  their  cultivation  has  gradually  increased  in 
importance  until  it  has  reached  its  present  position.  Among  the  admirers 
and  lovers  of  plants  and  flowers,  bulbous  plants  have  always  found  many 
ardent  protectors.  . 

No  doubt  the  great  and  constant  advance  which  civilization  has  made  in 
nearly  all  quarters  of  the  world  has  greatly  aided  to  extend  the  cultivation  of 
flower  roots  and  increase  the  demand,  even  in  countries  where  fifty  years  ago 
there  was  not  a single  bulb,  and  where  hyacinths  and  tulips  were  nearly  un- 
known. 

An  advantage  which  bulbs  have  over  plants  in  general  is  that  bulbs  have 
nearly  all  a yearly  period  of  rest,  when  they  can  without  much  fear  of  injury 
be  packed  and  be  exported  to  the  most  distant  places.  An  advantage  worth 
mentioning  is  that  after  they  have  done  blooming  and  have  grown  to  their 
full  maturity  they  require  only  to  be  placed  in  a dry  locality,  and  for  a con- 
siderable time  require  no  labour  or  attention.  A further  important  advantage 
of  such  bulbs  as  hyacinths,  tulips,  &c.,  is  that  by  artificial  treatment,  they  can 
be  brought  to  grow  and  bring  out  their  bloom  several  months  earlier  than  they 
would  do  when  kept  out  of  doors  and  left  to  their  natural  development,  which 
for  winter-blooming  plants  makes  them  unequalled  by  any  other  family  among 
living  plants. 

I must  mention  first  of  all  the  so  much  beloved  hyacinth,  as  being  not 
only  one  of  the  most  esteemed  among  bulbs,  [but  also  one  of  the  most  beautiful, 
although' at  the  same  time  the  most  difficult  of  cultivation  and  the  most 
expensive  to  bring  to  perfection.  The  name  of  this  genus  originated  with  the 
writers  of  antiquity.  Hyacinthus,  a beautiful  boy,  was  the  son  of  a Spartan 
king  and  the  favourite  of  Apollo.  Zephyrus,  being  envious  of  the  attachment 
of  Apollo  and  Hyacinthus,  so  turned  the  direction  of  a quoit  which  Apollo  had 
pitched  while  at  play  that  it  struck  the  head  of  Hyacinthus  and  slew  him. 
The  fable  concludes  by  making  Apollo  transform  the  body  of  his  favourite 
into  a flower  that  bears  his  name. 

The  hyacinth  is  a native  of  the  Levant,  and  was  first  introduced  into  Eng- 
land in  the  year  1596  ; but  it  was  known  to  Dioscorides,  who  wrote  about  the 
time  of  Vespasian.  Gerard,  in  his  Herbal,  published  at  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  enumerates  four  varieties— the  single  and  double  blue,  the 
purple,  and  the  violet.  In  that  valuable  book  on  gardening,  “ Paradisus  in 
Sole,  Paradisus  Terrestris,”  published  by  John  Parkinson  in  1629,  eight 
different  varieties  are  mentioned  and  described.  He  tells  us  : “ Some  are  pure 
white ; another  is  nearly  white  with  a bluish  shade,  especially  at  the  brims 
and  bottoms  of  the  flowers.  Others,  again,  are  of  a very  faint  blush  ; some 
are  of  a deep  purple,  near  violet ; others  of  a purple  tending  to  redness,  and 
some  of  a paler  purple.  Some,  again,  are  of  a fair  blue,  others  more  watchet, 
and  some  of  a very  pale  blue.  After  the  flowers  are  past,  the  stem  bears  a 
round  black  seed,  great  and  shining,  from  which,  after  sowing  and  protecting, 
the  new  varieties  can  be  obtained.”  During  the  250  years  that  have  passed 
since  the  above  was  published  there  has  been  a steady  improvement  in  the 
siz“,  form,  and  colour  of  the  flowers  of  this  plant. 

From  the  eight  varieties  of  1629  more  than  4,000  varieties  have  been  pro- 
duced, of  which,  however,  the  greatest  number  have  become  extinct  or  out  of 
cultivation.  Many  have  been  thrown  out  to  make  room  for  the  latest 
improved  sorts,  from  which  about  200  varieties  only  aro  at  present  subject  to 
extensive  commerce.  _ . . 

The  hyacinth  is  a general  favourite  in  the  most  extensive  application  of 
the  word  ; and  the  varieties  in  colours  of  different  shades,  from  the  purest  white 
to  the  deepest  shades  of  scarlet,  purple,  black,  yellow,  and  violet,  are  fully 
equal  to  that  of  any  other  florists’  flower.  The  hyacinths  are  usually  grown 
for  forcing  into  flower  in  the  dull  cheerless  months  of  winter  and  early  spring, 
when  their  delicately  coloured  flowers  and  rich  fragrance  lend  a charm  not 
otherwise  to  be  obtained.^ They  are  equally  desirable  for  planting  in  beds  or 

in  the  garden  border.  . ...  tt  n j , . , T 

When  looking  over  the  cultivation  of  the  hyacinths  in  Holland,  which  1 
have  studied  practically  all  my  life,  I must  say  that  very  great  changes  havo 
taken  place  during  that  period  in  the  taste  and  opinions  of  what  a good 
hyacinth  should  be  ; and,  as  a matter  of  course,  this  change  has  considerably 
influenced  the  varieties  which  have  been  propagated  and  grown.  About  sixty 
to  seventy  years  ago  there  was  a taste  in  general  for  tho  double-flowering 
varieties,  and  more  particularly  for  the  flowers  with  dark  or  in  other  colours 
striking  eyes  or  centres,  and  I remember  the  time  that  a few  beds  sold  by 
public  auction  realized  very  high  prices  indeed,  while  the  varieties  thus  sold 
at  present  are  not  to  bo  found.  These  double  varieties  wero  mostly  very  small 
bulb  producers,  which  fact  contributed  very  much  to  their  being  neglected  and 
to  their  loss  of  favour  in  public  estimation  ; while  the  considerable  increase 
of  trade  and  (in  oonsequenco  of  this)  also  increased  competition  among  nursery 
and  seeds  men  abroad,  stimulated  by  the  feeling  of  revival  in  all  branches  of 
trado  at  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  our  French  oppressor,  brought  on  a gradual 
alteration  in  the  hyacinth  fanoy,  as  every  tradesman,  excited  by  the  competi- 
tion of  his  neighbours,  was  looking  out  for  tho  largest  sized  bulbs  among 
hyacinths,  basing  their  trade  reoommondation  upon  the  general  but  erroneous 
belief  of  tho  general  publio  that  naturally  tho  largest  bulbs  must  also  produce 
the  largest  flower  spikes.  ......  . . . , 

The  small  bulb-produoing  varieties,  howevor  beautiful  they  might  do, 
could  not  at  that  timo  find  buyors,  and  growors  wero  then  oompollod  to  meet 
the  alteration  in  public  tasto  as  quickly  as  possiblo  ; and  as  this  alteration  111 
tasto  camo  rather  suddonly,  and  much  quicker  than  tho  slow  growth  and 
propagation  of  tho  dosirod  sorts  could  meet,  pricos  at  that  time  rose  wonder- 

In  this  run  after  largo  bulbs  among  hyacinths  many  sorts  with  vory 
inforior  flowers  wero  brought  out  in  quantity  ; but  although  thoso  largo  bulbs 
did  increase  tho  gonoral  trado,  and  so  far  gratiilod  tho  trndosmon  abroad  by  n 
greater  salo  and  moro  profit,  still  they  did  not  satisfy  tho  amateurs,  and 
bettor  largo  flowers  wore  lookod  aftor.  Aftor  largo-sized  bulbs  with  largo 
spikes  of  flowers  booumo  tho  demand,  tho  single-flowering  varieties  have  been 
found  more  oapablo  of  giving  satisfaction  than  doublos  ; and  when  wo  oomparo 
tho  lnrgo  spikes  of  the  present  day  with  tho  sorts  wo  had  sixty  years  ago  wo 
can  only  bo  well  satisfied  at  tho  great  progress  wo  havo  boon  able  to  make. 
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Although  tho  doublo-blooming  varieties  have  at  present  booomo  no  much 
neglected,  mostly  because  of  their  sinall-sized  bulbs,  there  are  some  few  double 
sorts  which  have  pretty  well  maintained  their  position  in  publio  estimation, 
but  their  number  is  small  compared  with  the  largo  number  of  single  ones  in 
cultivation,  and  their  very  groat  beauty  will  certainly  keep  them  very  long 
the  groat  favourites  with  lovers  of  very  fine  large  flower  Bpikes. 

Among  the  csteomed  double  sorts  I may  mention  Lord  Wellington  and 
Grootvorst,  rose  ; Prinoe  of  Waterloo,  La  Tour  d’ Auvergne,  and  Floronce 
Nightingalo,  white;  Louis  Philippe  and  Garriok,  dark  blue;  Ulocksberg  and 
Rembrandt,  light  blue.  Of  the  double  yellow  flowers  Goethe  is  about  tho  best, 
but  most  in  this  colour  are  rather  of  small  spike.  Of  dark  red  among  tbo 
double  flowors  thore  are  only  very  fow  varieties,  of  which  Louis  Napoleon  and 
Waterloo  are  about  the  best ; but  the  latter  Bort  is  not  so  double  as  could 
be  wished  for. 

Among  the  single  varieties  we  at  present  possess  the  greatest  variety  of 
oolours,  and  among  them  we  can  now  show  superb  large  and  handsome  flowers, 
suoh  as  aro  Garibaldi,  Pellissier,  Scarlet  Light,  brilliant  scarlets  ; Fiancee 
Royalc,  Gortrude,  Koh-i-noor,  Prima  Donna,  Von  Schiller,  reds  ; Carlyle, 
Charles  Dickens,  Dr.  Livingstone,  Gigantea,  Macaulay,  roses  ; La  Grandease, 
Alba  Superbissima,  Crown  Princess,  Madame  Van  der  Hoop,  pure  whites  ; 
Grandeur  it  Merveille,  Baroness  Van  Tuyll,  Mammoth,  Seraphine,  blush 
whites ; General  Havelock,  Baron  Von  Humboldt,  Masterpiece,  Mimosa, 
William  I.,  black  blues  ; Baron  Van  Tuyll,  Charles  Dickens,  King  of  the  Blues, 
Bleu  Mourant,  dark  blues;  Blondin,  Czar  Peter,  Grand  Maitre,  Leonidas, 
Grand  Lilas,  Lord  Raglan,  light  blues;  L’Honneur  d’Overveen,  Sir  Henry 
Havelock,  Charles  Dickens,  Haydn,  violets;  Ida,  King  of  the  Yellows,  La 
Citroni^re,  Obelisk,  Anna  Carolina,  pure  yellow;  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Clio, 
Lamplighter,  Lord  Palmerston,  Argus,  flowers  with  striking  eyes  or  centres. 

All  the  varieties  have  been  obtained  from  seed  selected  out  of  thousands  of 
seedlings  and  by  artificial  crossing  and  impregnation,  which  is  an  occupation 
of  very  long  duration,  as  a little  bulb  grown  from  seed  requires  six  or  seven 
years  before  it  is  of  sufficient  size  to  produce  a good  flower  ; and  when,  consid- 
ering that  this  bulb,  if  found  worthy  to  be  grown  on,  requires  twelve  to  fifteen 
or  twenty  years’  careful  artificial  propagation  before  a moderate  stock  can  be 
had,  it  may  not  create  astonishment  when  many  times  new  varieties  have 
realized  large  sums  of  money.  New  varieties  in  almost  every  shade  of  colour 
have  been  saved  from  year  to  year,  showing  improvements  in  size  of  spike,  in 
size  of  bulb,  size  of  bells,  &c.  ; but  it  may  be  worth  remarking  that  in  all  the 
different  colours  we  have  obtained  improvement  in  size  of  bells  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  bright  scarlet-coloured  sorts,  which  until  now  have  always  turned 
out  with  small  narrow  bells.  If  we  could  obtain  a hyacinth  flower  of  a bright 
scarlet  colour,  like  Queen  of  the  Hyacinths  or  Garibaldi,  with  bells  as  large  as 
La  Grandesse  or  Cloche  Magnifique,  what  a splendid  improvement  it  would  be  ; 
and  probably  in  the  course  of  time  we  may  obtain  this  treasure. 

Between  the  time  when  double  hyacinths  were  most  esteemed  and  the  time 
when  single  varieties  came  into  favour,  a period  of  perhaps  ten  years,  the 
always  increasing  demand  was  greater  than  the  general  scock  could  furnish, 
and  consequently  the  prices  of  hyacinths  grew  higher  every  year,  and  it  was  at 
that  time  a rather  profitable  culture.  This  induced  a great  number  of  farmers 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Haarlem  to  try  growing  hyacinths,  which  many  have 
done  with  more  or  less  success.  At  that  time  land  was  worth  only  half  the 
price  that  it  is  at  present,  and  the  most  easy-growing  hyacinths  were  then  arti- 
ficially propagated  to  such  a large  extent  that  the  stock  overgrew  the  demand, 
and  during  the  last  three  years  forced  the  market  price  of  such  sorts  down  to 
such  low  prices,  that  during  the  last  two  years  thousands  of  hyacinths  have 
been  exported  abroad  at  prices  below  the  actual  cost  of  production,  bringing 
great  losses  to  the  growers  of  this  beautiful  flower,  while  it  overstocked  the 
markets  in  several  foreign  countries  where  these  bulbs  were  most  used,  to 
which  poor  circumstances  the  general  depression  in  trade  has  of  course  con- 
tributed. 

Respecting  the  use  made  of  hyacinths,  I must  say  that  the  greater  portion 
of  the  bulbs  are  forced,  and  for  this  purpose  the  bulbs  should  be  potted  about 
the  middle  or  end  of  September  in  5-inch  pots  in  rich  light  soil,  and  placed  in 
a cold  frame  or  under  a wall,  where  they  can  be  covered  with  wooden  shutters 
or  some  similar  contrivance  to  keep  off  heavy  rains.  In  either  case  they 
should  be  covered  a foot  thick  with  newly -fallen  leaves,  and  being  once  well 
watered  after  potting  they  may  be  left  for  months  to  form  their  roots,  when 
the  most  forward  should  be  brought  out  (some  repot  into  somewhat  larger 
pots  according  to  the  apparent  strength),  and  the  bulbs  should  be  placed  in  a 
gentle  heat  as  near  the  glass  and  light  as  possible,  to  prevent  the  flower  stems 
rising  to  an  unnatural  height.  Some  care  is  necessary  in  the  application  of 
this,  or  the  flowers  will  be  abortive.  It  should  not  exceed  50  deg.  for  the 
first  three  weeks,  but  afterwards  may  be  increased  gradually  to  60  deg. ; and 
if  the  pots  are  plunged  into  bottom  heat  the  same  care  should  be  observed,  or 
the  points  of  the  roots  will  certainly  be  killed.  One-third  the  depth  of  the 
pot  is  fully  sufficient  at  first,  and  if  the  heat  is  brisk  they  should  not  be 
plunged  more  than  a few  inches  at  any  time. 

When  the  flower  stems  have  risen  to  nearly  their  full  height,  and  the  lower 
bells  of  the  spike  are  beginning  to  expand,  the  plants  should  be  removed  to  a 
lower  temperature  usually  afforded  by  the  greenhouse,  and  when  the  bells  are 
fairly  expanded  the  plants  can  be  taken  to  the  sitting-room  or  wherever  their 
presence  is  desired,  observing  to  protect  them  from  sudden  changes  or  cold 
draughts  of  air,  and  the  water  given  to  them  should  be  moderately  warm. 

Instead  of  the  usual  practice  of  drying  hyacinths  at  once  in  the  sud,  I 
would  rather  recommend  the  method  in  this  country — namely,  to  place  them 
side  by  side  on  a sunny  spot  of  ground,  and  cover  them  with  about  an  inch 
of  loose  earth  to  thoroughly  ripen  the  bulbs  by  the  subdued  heat  imparted  to 
the  earth  which  surrounds  them.  Left  in  this  position  for  a fortnight  they 
will  become  dry  and  firm,  and  an  hour  or  two’s  sunshine  will  finish  them 
properly  for  storing. 

The  multiplication  of  hyacinths  can  artificially  be  done  in  two  different 
way*  • (1)  By  the  bulbs  being  cut  crosswise  and  sprinkled  with  sand  to 

absorb  any  superfluous  moisture  that  may  exude  from  the  incisions.  After 
a time  they  are  planted  in  the  earth  in  the  usual  way,  when  the  mother  bulb 
divides  itself  into  small  bulbs.  (2)  By  scooping  out  the  base  of  the  large 
bulbs  after  they  have  been  taken  up  in  July.  After  this  operation  it  requires 
great  attention  in  watching  carefully  the  process  of  properly  drying  the 
wounded  bulbs,  because  by  not  properly  attending  to  this  the  whole  bulb  may 
become  mouldy  and  be  lost  completely.  The  bulbs  thus  treated  are  planted 
in  October,  at  which  time  the  small  offsets  at  the  base  of  the  bulb  are  partly 
visible  already,  and  are  then  planted  in  the  usual  way,  only  with  a slight 
covering  of  earth,  in  a warm  situation  as  much  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun 
as  possible,  where  the  small  bulbs  gradually  develop  in  the  warm  sandy  soil, 
w th  the  proper  degree  of  moisture,  aided  by  the  climate,  which  about  Haarlem 


nppoars  to  be  so  vory  suitable  to  tho  growth  and  development  of  this  flower. 
(3)  In  the  most  natural  way,  by  offsets  from  the  parent  bulb — which  is,  how- 
ever, rather  slow  to  meet  the  present  large  demand. 

The  tulips  used  for  forcing  require  about  similar  treatment  as  tho 
hyacinths.  When  placed  in  heat  they  should  be  placed  as  near  to  the  glass 
as  possible,  in  order  to  prevont  tho  flowers  drawing  up  too  high,  and  the  flower 
stems  should  occasionally  bo  assisted  when  by  their  quick  growth  they  get 
entangled  in  tho  foliage.  During  the  last  few  years  tulips  have  become  great 
favourites  for  planting  out  in  beds,  for  which  thousands  are  annually  employed, 
making  by  their  very  brilliant  colours  a very  showy  effect  indeed.  I could 
dwell  for  a considerable  time  upon  the  history  of  the  tulip  and  tho  very 
unusual  speculation,  or  rather  gambling,  at  some  past  period  these  have  been 
made  subject  to  ; but  in  case  ray  present  paper  should  have  met  with  your 
approbation,  and  might  have  given  some  little  pleasure  of  hearing  to  some  of 
the  audience,  it  may  induce  me  to  try  another  paper  on  these  and  other  sorts 
of  flower  roots  at  some  future  occasion. 

I have  no  doubt  that  in  several  ways  my  present  paper  may  be  found 
wanting,  but  I may  be  allowed  to  remind  you  that  as  a foreigner  1 write  in  a 
language  altogether  strange  to  me.  As  an  ardent  admirer  of  horticulture  in 
every  branch,  and  stimulated  by  the  earnest  desire  to  do  something  to  oblige 
the  members  of  the  club,  who  all  may  be  considered  also  as  lovers  of  horti- 
culture, floriculture,  and  botany  in  every  branch,  I have  ventured  the  writing 
this  Bhort  paper. 

®jbtMtions  art&  jfleetmgs. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  SPRING  FLOWER  SHOW,  March  26  and  27. 
The  exhibition  of  spring  flowers  which  was  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the 
above  dates  was  attended  with  a full  measure  of  success,  and  must  have 
afforded  abundant  gratification  to  the  visitors.  Hyacinths,  tulips,  and 
cyclamens  were  staged  in  very  large  numbers,  the  competitive  collections 
being  supplemented  by  several  groups  of  great  importance  that  were  contribu- 
ted to  the  miscellaneous  class.  Roses  in  pots  were  staged  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  form  a beautiful  bank  and  constitute  one  of  the  most  important  features  of 
the  exhibition.  The  plants  were  arranged  on  a series  of  stages  erected  in  the 
central  transept  ; and  as  the  whole  of  the  materials  were,  under  Mr.  Head’s 
able  direction,  turned  to  the  best  possible  account,  the  general  effect  was 
remarkably  good. 

Hyacinths  and  Tulips  were  admirably  shown  in  the  large  classes,  and 
produced  a very  attractive  display  of  colour.  There  was  a spirited  contest  in 
the  great  open  class  for  thirty-six  hyacinths;  and  in  the  result  the  premier 
award  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  H.  R.  Wright,  Turner  Road,  Lee,  who  had 
examples  of  exceptional  excellence,  the  spikes  being  fairly  developed,  and  the 
foliage  stout  and  neat.  The  finest  of  the  varieties  represented  in  the  collection 
were  Lord  Derby,  Vuurbaak,  King  of  the  Blues,  Cavaignac,  La  Grandesse, 
Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  Grandeur  a Merveille,  Charles  Dickens,  Lord 
Macaulay,  Von  Schiller,  Koh-i-noor,  Etna,  and  Marie.  Messrs.  H.  Williams 
and  Sons,  Fortis  Green,  Finchley,  made  a good  second,  with  well  grown 
examples  of  Ida,  Moreno,  King  of  the  Blues,  Princess  Amelia,  a pleasing 
variety,  with  flowers  of  a delicate  blush  colour,  King  of  the  Blues,  La 
Grandesse,  Czar  Peter,  and  other  well  known  varieties.  The  competition  was 
hardly  so  good  as  might  have  been  expected  in  the  amateurs’  class  for  twelve, 
and  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  the  two  prize-takers  were  Mr.  Penfold,  gardener 
to  Canon  Bridges,  Beddington,  and  Mr.  Horsley,  South  Kensington.  Mr.  H. 
R.  Wright  contributed  a group  of  about  one  hundred  hyacinths,  and  was  de- 
servedly awarded  an  extra  prize. 

In  competition  for  the  prizes  for  thirty-six  pots  of  tulips  Mr.  Wright  was 
first  with  capital  examples,  amongst  which  Rose  Luisante,  Keizerskroon, 
Joost  van  Vondel,  White  Joost  van  Vondel,  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  white 
tulips,  and  Ophir  d’Or  were  well  represented.  Messrs.  H.  Williams  and  Sons 
were  a good  second,  and  staged,  amongst  other  fine  varieties,  Proserpine,  one 
of  the  best  of  the  rose-coloured  tulips.  The  premier  award  in  the  class  for 
twelve  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  Penfold,  who  presented  yellow  Pottebakker, 
Cloth  of  Gold,  and  Keizerskroon,  in  a high  state  of  development. 

Polyanthus  Narcissi  were  presented  in  fine  condition  by  Mr.  H.  R. 
Wright  and  Messrs.  H.  Williams  and  Sons,  to  whom  the  first  and  second 
prizes  were  awarded  in  the  great  class  for  thirty-six  pots.  The  finest  of  the 
several  varieties  staged  were  Grand  Monarque,  Jaune  Supreme,  Her  Majesty, 
Newton,  Bazelman  major,  and  White  Perfection — the  last-mentioned  a beau- 
tiful variety,  with  pure  white  flowers, 'which  are  admirably  adapted  for  decora- 
tive purposes  in  a cut  state. 

Lily  of  the  Valley  has  seldom  been  so  well  shown  as  on  this  occasion. 
In  the  open  class  for  twelve  Messrs.  H.  Williams  and  Sons  were  first,  with 
large  specimens  remarkable  alike  for  their  excellent  flower  spikes  and  foliage. 
Mr.  H.  R.  Wright,  who  was  second,  also  had  examples  evincing  high-class 
cultural  skill.  Mr.  Luff,  gardener  to  H.  R.  Hyatt,  Esq.,  Leigbam  Court, 
Streatham,  and  Mr.  Penfold  were  first  and  second  respectively  in  the  class  for 
six  pots,  both  exhibitors  staging  good  examples. 

Cyclamens  were  so  strongly  represented,  both  in  point  of  number  and 
quality,  as  to  produce  a rich  effect.  Mr.  H.  B.  Smith,  St.  George’s  Nursery, 
Hanweli,  was  well  to  the  front  in  the  open  class  for  thirty-six,  staging  speci- 
mens large  in  size  and  densely  flowered.  Mr.  J.  Wiggins,  gardener  to  W.  Clay, 
Esq.,  Elm  Villa,  Grove  Road,  KiDgston-on-Thames,  was  second  with  medium- 
sized and  well-bloomed  examples.  Mr.  Wiggins  was  also  first  in  the  class  for 
twelve  in  which  the  competition  was  limited  to  private  growers.  Each  of 
these  exhibitors  exhibited  a large  and  excellent  collection  in  the  miscellaneous 
class,  and  was  awarded  an  extra  prize. 

Groups  of'Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  were  contributed  by  Messrs.  J. 
Laing  and  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  and  Mr.  H.  James,  Norwood,  to  whom  the  first 
and  second  prizes  were  respectively  awarded.  The  first  prize  collection  in- 
cluded a considerable  number  of  beautiful  orchids,  and  was  arranged  with  much 
taste. 

Roses  in  Pots  had  no  special  provision  made  for  them  in  the  schedule,  and 
the  beautiful  collection  contributed  by  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt, 
therefore  formed  a very  pleasant  surprise.  The  plants,  which  were  liberally 
furnished  with  flowers  of  good  quality,  comprised  teas  and  hybrid  perpetuals 
in  about  equal  numbers.  Chief  amongst  the  varieties  were  Souvenir  d’un  Ami, 
Madame  Lacharme,  Celine  Forestier,  Marechal  Niel,  Lord  F.  Cavendish, 
Catherine  Soupert,  Dr.  Andry,  Catherine  Mermet,  Ulrich  Brunner,  La  France, 
Colonel  Felix,  Breton,  and  Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon.  An  extra  prize  was 
awarded  the  firm. 

Miscellaneous  Contributions  comprised  daffodils  exhibited  by  Mr.  T. 
S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  and  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  12, 
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King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  Mr.  F.  B&uec,  Morland  Nursery,  Port- 
land Hoad,  Norwood,  exhibited  a very  beautiful  group  of  ornamental-leaved 
plants.  Extra  prizes  were  awarded  to  the  several  exhibitors. 

Novelties  were  few  in  number,  and  a small  proportion  only  received 
recognition.  Messrs.  J.  Lsing  and  Co.  were  granted  first-class  certificates  for 
Imantophyllum  rob ui turn,  Mrs.  Laing,  and  Cattleya  Lawrenciana , both  of  which 
have  been  recently  described,  and  for  Begonia  Gloire  de  Sceaux,  a shrubby 
species,  possessing  considerable  beauty  ; the  leaves  are  of  a rich  bronzy  purple 
and  the  flowers  bright  pink. 

ROYAL  AQUARIUM  SPRING  FLOWER  SHOW,  March  30  and  31. 

The  6rst  of  the  series  of  horticultural  exhibitions  at  the  Royal  Aquarium, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Richard  Dean,  was  held  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day, and  proved  so  great  a success  as  to  surpass  general  expectations.  The 
principal  subjects  represented  were  hyacinths,  tulips,  cyclamens,  and  daffo- 
dils, all  of  which  were  shown  chiefly  by  trade  growers. 

Hyacinths  and  Tulips  were  plentiful  and  good,  and  contributed  very 
materially  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  display.  In  the  great  class  for  one 
hundred  hyacinths  the  competition  was  very  close  between  Mr.  H.  R.  Wright, 
Turner’s  Road,  Lee,  and  Messrs.  H.  Williams  and  Sons,  Fortis  Green, 
Finchley  ; and  (in  the  result  these  exhibitors  were  placed  first  and  second  re- 
spectively. Mr.  W.  Brown,  St.  Mary’s  Nursery,  Richmond,  was  awarded  the 
third  prize  for  an  excellent  collection.  There  was  no  competition  in  the 
amateur’s  class  for  twenty-four  hyacinths.  For  fifty  pots  of  tulips,  Messrs 
H.  Williams  and  Sous  were  first  with  splendidly  flowered  examples  represent- 
ing the  finest  varieties  at  present  in  cultivation.  Mr.  H.  R.  "Wright  was  a 
good  second. 

Cinerarias  and  Cyclamens  were  presented  in  considerable  numbers  and 
in  good  condition,  and  contributed  materially  to  the  brightness  of  the  show. 
At  the  head  of  the  competitors  in  the  great  open  class  for  fifty  cinerarias 
were  Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holborn,  who  staged  large  well  flowered 
specimens  of  their  fine  strain  of  those  flowers;  Mr.  A.  D.  Clark,  gardener  to 
W.  B.  Brand,  Esq-,  Wanstead  Park,  Essex,  was  second  with  compact  nicely 
flowered  examples.  Cyclamens  were  exceptionally  good,  and  in  the  open  class 
for  fifty  Mr.  H.  B.  Smith,  St.  George’s  Nursery,  Hanwell,  was  first  with 
highly  meritorious’specimens.  Mr.  J.  J.  May,  Gould’s  GreeD,  Hillingdon,  wa3 
a good  second,  with  plants  bearing  the  impress  of  skilful  cultivation  ; Mr.  J. 
Wiggins,  gardener  to  W.  Clay,  Esq.,  Elm  Villa,  Kingston-on-Thames,  was 
third  with  n9at  examples.  Mr.  Wiggins  was  first  in  the  amateurs’  class  for 
twelve  cyclamens. 

Daffodils,  which  had  three  classes  set  apart  for  them,  were  very  strongly 
represented  and  formed  a large  feature,  which  proved  highly  attractive  to  the 
general  body  of  exhibitors.  There  was  a very  keen  contest  in  the  class  for 
fifty  pots  of  narcissi,  and  the  first  place  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Wright,  with 
excellent  'examples  of  polyanthus  narcissi ; Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm 


Nurseries,  Tottenham,  was  a close  second ; and  Messrs.  II.  Williams  and  Son 
were  third.  Large  and  very  beautiful  collections  of  cut  daffodils  were  shown 
by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  12,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
and  Messrs.  Collins  Bros,  and  Gabriel,  Waterloo  Road,  W.C.,  who  were 
awarded  the  prizes  in  the  class  set  apart  for  cut  flowers. 

Hardy  Plants  were  represented  by  a large  and  thoroughly  representative 
collection  from  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  and  a smaller  but  exceedingly  beautiful  group 
from  Mr.  A.  Dean,  Seed  Grounds,  Bedfont.  In  the  collection  from  Mr.  Ware, 
who  was  awarded  the  first  prize,  Muscari  botryoides  alba,  M.  cornrnutatum, 
hepaticas  in  variety,  Anemone  pulsatilla,  Iris  stylosa,  I.  reticulata,  ana 
Megasea  Stracheyi  were  well  represented,  The  group  from  Mr.  Dean,  who 
was  awarded  the  second  prize,  consisted  chiefly  of  primroses,  of  which  several 
were  remarkably  beautiful. 

Collections  of  Market  Plants,  for  which  there  was  a class  with  liberal 
prizes,  formed  a very  attractive  feature.  The  premier  award  in  the  class  was 
made  in  favour  of  Messrs.  H.  Williams  and  Sons,  who  had  an  extensive  and 
very  beautiful  group  comprising  well  grown  azaleas,  pelargoniums,  cytisus, 
and  other  seasonable  subjects  in  the  best  possible  condition.  Mr.  Wright  was 
second  with  an  admirable  group  consisting  chiefly  of  ornamental-leaved  plants. 

Miscellaneous  Contributions  were  sufficient  to  form  an  important 
feature.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  exhibited  two  magnificent 
stands  ef  zonal  pelargoniums,  comprising  the  very  finest  in  cultivation.  An 
extra  prize  was  awarded  the  exhibitors.  Mr.  F.  Perkins.  Regent  Street, 
Leamington,  exhibited  plants  and  cut  flowers  of  Pelargonium  Volontd  Nationale 
alba,  a white  form  of  this  well-known  and  excellent  decorative  pelargonium. 
An  extra  prize  was  awarded  the  exhibitor,  and  a first-class  certificate  conferred 
upon  the  pelargonium.  Extra  prizes  were  also  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  B.  Smith 
and  Mr.  J.  Wiggins  for  cyclamens. 


©iutuarg* 


On  the  11th  ult.,  at  Vienna,  Franz  Antoine,  for  many  years  director  of  the 
Emperor’s  garden  at  the  Hofburg,  Vienna,  and  h fellow  worker  with  the  late 
Professor  Morren  in  bromeliaceous  plants. 

On  the  25th  ult.,  Mr.  Thomas  Danby,  the  eminent  landscape  painter  and  water- 
colourist. 

On  the  25th  ult  , at  South  Hackney,  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Banks,  a large-hearted  and  large- 
minded  representative  of  a narrow  sect,  and  author  of  a Life  of  John  Calvin,  aged 
80  years. 

On  the  26th  ult  , at  Sheffield,  John  Simonite,  one  of  the  brightest  florists  of  the  old 
school,  aged  85  years.  It  is  more  than  60  years  since  he  began  to  take  prizes  for 
auriculas. 

On  the  27th  ult.,  at  The  Roost,  Bournemouth,  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  formerly  of  the 
Naval  service  and  the  Colonial  Office. — He  gave  much  time  to  literary  studies, 
and  was  the  author  of  the  noble  drama  “ Philip  van  Artevelde.” 


FOR  SALE. — Largest  and  best  Ten  Shillings’ 

worth  ever  offered  : 40  Wallflowers,  40  Carnations,  20 
Canterbury  Bells,  20  Pinks,  20  Pansies,  12  Autirrhiuums,  20 
Rabey ; all  good  plants.  Gladiolus,  Is.  doz.  ; 8s.  100.  Roses, 
each,  Is.  to  2s.  Primroses,  3s.  100.  Ferns,  4s.  100.  30,000 
Whinam’s  Industry  Gooseberry  cuttings,  30s.  1,000.  One- 
year  old  Bushes,  10s.  100.  Cash  with  order.  1,0  0 Hirba- 
ceous  Plants  for  £2.  Cut  Flowers  in  baskets,  2s  6d.  to  5s 
William  Mucklb,  Gardener,  Morpeth. • 


SEED  POTATOES  FOR  SALE.— Ashleaf,  7s. 

cwt. ; Elephant,  8s.  cwt. ; Early  Rose,  6a.  cwt  ; Mag- 
nums, £3  ton,  3s.  6d.  cwt. ; three  to  four  year  old  strong 
Asparagus  plants,  25s.  1,000.  Cash  on  rail.  Bags  4d.  each. 
John  Balbrey,  Market  Gardener,  Fruit,  Onion,  and 
Potato  Salesman,  Upper  Hellesdon,  Norwich. 


UNIVERSAL  PLANT  PROTECTOR.— The 
Patent  Adjustable  Clip  will  hold  glass,  slates,  &c.,  in 
an  endless  variety  of  ways.  Illustration  one  stamp.  Sample 
slip,  9d. ; one  doz.,  6s. 

J.  Goddard,  13,  Radipole  Road,  Fulham, 

London. 


12  oz.  Sample  Packets,  free  by  post,  12  stamps. 

Fibrous  peat  for  orchids,  &c.— 

BROWN  FIBROUS  PEAT,  boat  quality,  for  Ore nids, 
Stove  Plants,  Ac.,  £6  6s.  per  Truck.  BLACK  FIBROUS 
PEAT,  for  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Heaths,  American 
Plant  Beds,  15s.  per  ton  per  truck.  Sample  Bag,  5s.;  Five 
BagB,  22s.  6d. ; Ten  Bags,  45s.  Bags  included. 

SILVER  SAND,  coarse  or  fine,  52s.  per  truck  of  4 tons. 
Red  Sundstone  ROCKWORK,  £5  per  truok  of  4 tons, 
GRAVEL,  good  colour,  25s.  per  truck  of  6 tons. 

Fresh  SPHAGNUM,  10s.  6d.  per  bag. 

ii.irizw  and  Co..  Farnhnrmurh  St.nt.inn.  Han t. 


CHEAP 


HORTICULTURAL  CLASS. 


SALT  FOR  MANURE 


Packages  and  Paclcirg  free,  and  delivered  lo 
any  Linden  Slation. 

100  Squares  of  Glass,  Quality  Guaranteed;— 

15-oz.  s.  d.  21-oz.  s.  d. 


13J  by  8*  for  10  0 for  14  0 

12  by  9 for  10  0 for  14  0 

12  by  10  for  11  0 for  15  6 

14  by  10  <or  13  0 for  19  0 

14  by  12  for  17  6 for  24  0 

12  by  12  for  13  0 for  20  0 

18  by  12  for  21  0 for  31  0 

20  by  12  for  24  0 .....for  35  0 


Or  300  squares,  15-oz.,  8 by  6 


250 

220 

170 

150 


8J  „ 
9i„ 

9 » 
10  „ 


For  10s. 

Glass  cut  to  any  size  at  the 
above  proportionate  prices. 


Best  LINSEED  OIL  PUTTY,  Id.  per  lb. ; PAINTS,  ready 
mixed  for  use,  in  tins  of  1 lb.  to  14  lbs.,  at  5d.  per  lb.  Special 
quotations  given  for  large  quantities. 


J.  B.  ROBINSON. 
Wholesale  Lead  and  Glass  Warehouse, 
14,  Moor  Lank,  Cripplf.gate,  London,  E.C. 


INCH  EXPANSION 


jlOUR 

J JOINT  HOT-WATER  PIPES,  9 ft. 
long,  4s.  3d.  each.  Large  quantities 
in  stock.  Also  3-inch  and  2-inch.  Likewise 
Common  Socket  Hot- water  Pipes,  Coil 
Wrought  Iron  Boilers,  Gold  Medal,  Fins- 
bury, Economic,  Varions  Saddle  and  Tubular  Boilers, 
Pumps,  Spouting,  Corrugated,  and  Flat  Sheet  Iron.  Esti- 
mates to  plan  or  cut  to  plans.  Apparatus  guaranteed.  Lists 
and  prices  free  ou  application. 

Henky  Robinson,  Stewkins  Iron  Works,  Anduara,  Stour- 
bridge,— Wiro  address, ” Stewkins.”  Brottel  Lane. 


DESTROYING  WEEDS, 

In  any  quantities. 

Prices,  &c.,  on  application. 

WESTON  AND  WESTALX., 

115,  LOWER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON. 


Light  wood  postal  boxes. 

Suitable  for  Plants,  Flowers,  or  Fruit. 

From  8s.  per  gross. 

Sample  aud  Price  List  Bix  stamp:. 

T.  Casbon,  Box  Maker,  Millfield,  Peterboro’. 

/NREENHOUSESNfOR  THE  MILLION.— 

vJT  The  best  and  cheapest  makers  in  the  world. — ALFRED 
PEEL  and  SONS,  Wood  Green,  Loudon  ; Canonmills  Bridge, 
Edinburgh;  Windhill,  Bradford,  Yorkshire.  Acomplete  green- 
house from  50s.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  post  free,  three  stamps. 


INTENDING  EXHIBITORS  will  do  well  to 
send  for  RICHARD  P tNNETT’S  CATALOGUE.  It 
contains  carefully  selected  Lists,  and  a variety  of  important 
matter.  Free  on  application. 

The  Nursery,  Chailoy,  Sussex. 


Essery’s  Celebrated  Original 

Large  horticultural  anthracite, 

superseding  Coke  for  Hothouses,  ss  supplied  to  the 
Gardens  of  a great  number  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  aud 
principal  Florists,  &o.,  round  London  and  m the  Provinces. 
Delivered  by  rail  to  all  parts  with  dispatch. 

Prices  aud  references  on  application  to 
Wiluam  H.  Esskry,  Colliery  Office,  Gloucester  Place, 
Swansea.  Established  1818. 


cz 


Awarded  First  Prize  at  the  Sydney  Exhibition,  1880.  Awarded  First  Prize  at  the  Melbourne 
Exhibition,  1881.  Also  Awarded  Silver  Medal  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  June,  1881, 
for  Collection  of  Garden  Implements,  Tools,  &c.,  &C.,  and  Silver  and  Bronze  Medals  and 
Certificate  of  Merit,  1882.  THE 


“COVENTRY”  LAWN  MOWER 

(REGISTERED)  MANUFACTURED  BY 

NETTLEFOLD  and  SONS, 


PRICES 


HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


WITHOUT  BOX:- 


8 inch.  £2  2 
10-inch  . 3 3 
13-inch  .4  4 
15-inch  5 5 


18-inch  .000 


This  Maohino  has  beon  very  considerably  Improved  Binoo  last  season,  and 
the  Manufacturers  can  reoommoud  it  with  inoroasod  confidence.  Tho  Holler  is 
now  made  tho  full  width  of  tho  Maohino.  Tho  KuivoB  have  been  strengthened, 
and  nil  sizos  havo  Stool  Blades.  Tho  Gearing  1ms  boon  improved,  and  tho 
nrrangomont  for  regulating  has  been  simplified.  It  will  turn  in  its  own  wi  lth, 
is  light  and  oasily  worked,  will  out  wot  or  dry  grass  of  any  length.  It  is  made 
in  Coventry  by  skilled  English  workmen,  of  best  English  iron  ahd  steel. 


PRICES  OP  GRASS  BOXES  i-8-lnoli,  8s. : 10-inoli,  Ss.  (id.: 
13-inch,  !ls.  : 15-inch,  tls.  (Id.  ; 18-lnoh,  10s.  0(1.  each.  Wood  Boilers  for  attaohlng 
to  Muohino  when  Onttliig  Verges  : K-llloll,  2s.  0d. ; 10-tuoh,  2s.  Pd.  j l.t-iuoh,  .is.  , 


16-lnoli,  3s.  0d. ; 18-lnoh,  4s.. 
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Anniversaries,  Festivals, 

OCCU RRENCKB,  HISTORICAL  NOTES,  Ao. 


f 8I1 . 44m.  after. 

5th  Sunday  In  Lent.  i First  Quarter, 
Prinoo  Frederick  of  Prussia  bom,  lHtf'j. 
ll:imlel  died,  1769. 

Princess  Beatrice  born,  1857. 

Length  of  Night.  IOh.  14m, 

Victory  of  Oui  odon,  1716. 

Oxford  Lout  Term  ends. 


Rises. 


11.  M. 
5 15 
5 13 
5 11 
5 9 
5 7 
5 5 
5 2 


Sum. 

Souths 

After 

Noon. 


Moom, 


M.  H. 

1 2 

0 .|<i 
0 30 
0 15 
Bfr  Sun  6 53 
0 15  I 6 65 
0 29  0 57 


Sots. 


Rises. 

Morn. 


Sets. 

Aftor. 


Mki  11  W A l l.  it  AT 

London  Itridgo.  I Liverpool  Dock. 
Morn.  Aftor.  | Morn.  I Aftor. 


U.  M. 
6 46  | 
0 is 
C 50  j 
Ilk 


II.  M. 

10  15 

11  22 
After. 

1 lit 

3 8 

4 25 

5 41 


U.  M. 
1 2 

1 63 

2 31 

3 11 

3 41 

4 11 
4 12 


A L 


BOTANIC  SOCIETY 

REGENT’S  PARK. 


GARDENS, 


Tickets  and  Schedules  of  Prizos  can  bo  obtained  at  tho  Gardous. 

|»  OYAL 


SOCIETY, 


I>  OYAL  HORTICULTURAL 
V SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  S.W. 

NOTICE  I— COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  : Fruit  and  Floral,  at  Elevon  n.ra.,  in  tho  Conser- 
vatory : Scion tiflo  at  One  p.tu.,  in  tho  Lindlov  Library,  ou  TUESDAY  next,  Aran,  13. 

MEETINGS  of  tho  NARCISSUS  COMMITTEE  at  Ualf-past  Elevon  am.,  and  Two  p.m. 
THIRD  PROMENADE  SHOW  and  Small  Band  of  tho  Royal  Ilorso  Guards,  from  Ualf- 
past  Throe  o’clock  p.m.  Admission  2s.  6d. 

N.B  — Entrance  for  Fellows  and  tho  Public,  North-oast  Orchard  Houso,  Exhibition 
Road;  and  Exhibitors’  Eutrauoe  East  sido  of  Royal  Albert  Hall. 

RICHMOND  (Surrey)  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  1886.— The 
TWELFTH  ANNUAL  SUMMER  EXHIBITION  of  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  FRUITS. 
VEGETABLES,  *0  , will  ho  hold  oa  WEDNESDAY,  July  7,  and  tho  SIXTH  AUTUMN 
EXHIBITION  ou  November  11  and  12.  Noarly  the  whole  of  tho  Classes  are  Open.  Apply 
for  Sohodules  to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  H.  Ford,  22,  George  Street,  Richmond. 


Auction  Sales  for  tfje  lEnsutng  JlSKeefc, 

Tuesday,  April  13. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  and  68,  Cheapside  ; Orchids. 

Tuesday,  April  13. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  Rose's  Nursery,  Surbiton; 
Nursery  Stock  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 

Wednesday,  April.14. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  and  68,  Cheapside  ; Roses,  Plants,  &c. 

Wednesday,  April  14. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden  ; 
Orchids,  5,000  Lilium  Auratnm,  &c. 

Thursday,  April  15.— Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden; 
Orchids,  5,000  Lilium  Auratum,  &c. 

Friday,  April  16. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67 
and  68,  Cheapside  ; Orchids. 

TERMS  OB’  SUBSCRIPTION. — Post  free  from  the  Office,  4,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  London  E.C. , 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  One  Copy,  21d.  : 3 Months,  3s. : 6 Mouths,  6s.  : One 
Year,  11s.  6d.  (including  the  Christmas  Number).  To  America,  Australia,  Belgium, 
Canada,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  India,  Italy,  Spain,  Sweden,  and 
Switzerland,  I4s.  per  annum. 

SCALE  OP  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS.  — Five  lines  and 

under,  body  type,  2s.  6d. ; each  additional  line,  6d. ; half  a column,  £1 15s. ; a 
column,  £3  ; one  page,  £9. 

Advertisements  for  the  Current  Number  must  be  sent  not  later  than  Wednesday,  and 
for  Monthly  Parts  not  later  than  the  24th  of  each  Month,  addressed  to  the  Advertisement 
Office  of  the  Gardeners'  Magazine , 148  and  149,  Aldersgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  of  HORTICULTURAL  or  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES  and 
SHOWS  are  inserted  on  tho  Leader  Page  at  Is.  per  line. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  OF  SITUATIONS  VACANT,  or  from  persons  seeking  employ- 
ment, Is.  each  four  lines  (28  words),  and  3d.  per  linp  nf 
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The  Education  of  Gardeners  obtains  so  little  attention  in  this 
country  that  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  see  in  operation  in  the 
English  garden  what  is  and  long  has  been  in  operation  in  other  fields 
of  industry  the  substitution  of  the  foreign  for  the  native  worker  ; the 
fust  gaining  liis  way  by  the  simple  and  sufficient  fact  of  his 
supenority.  In  every  department  of  industry  foreign  competition  is 
telling  directly  against  home  enterprise  and  the  employment  of  our 
own  people  ; Belgian  girders,  Swiss  watches,  Austrian  chairs,  being 
Jut  examples  of  a thousand  things  the  production  of  which  appears 
to  je  passing  out  of  our  hands,  the  direct  effect  being  national 
impoverishment  and  the  cry  of  hunger  in  our  streets.  When  port- 
wine  supersedes  English  spirits,  and  claret  takes  the  place  of  beer  or 
culer,  the  fact  is  in  no  degree  discreditable  ; for  in  respect  of  tastes 
and  fancies  freedom  must  prevail,  and  articles  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  produce  must  be  imported  in  proportion  to  the  demand  for  them. 
But  the  case  is  altogether  different  with  many  other  things.  We  see 
glass,  iron,  and  other  materials  that  we  can  produce  as  well  as  any, 
and  better  than  most  nations,  largely  used  in  works  of  construction  ; 
and,  assuredly,  if  this  is  not  actually  discreditable,  it  is  at  the  least 
suggestive  of  some  serious  considerations.  The  rough-and-ready  way 
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of  dealing  with  it  proposed  by  protectionists  and  fair-traders  is, 
at  the  very  best,  no  better  than  ostrich  philosophy,  which  consists  in 
shutting  the  eyes  against  danger  in  order  to  avert  it.  We  want 
something  more  than  protection  on  any  plan  can  give  us — we  want 
a market  for  our  goods  ; and  the  foreign  competitor  who  beats  us  on 
our  own  ground  can  beat  us  on  any  other,  and  his  coming  here  is 
in  the  nature  of  a warning  as  well  as  a challenge.  The  ostrich  with 
its  head  in  the  sand  will  be  satisfied  if  the  hunter  pass  him  by ; but 
British  industry  would  gain  hut  little  were  the  products  that  com- 
pete severely  with  it  excluded  from  tho  home  market,  for  there  would 
still  remain  the  markets  of  the  world,  to  which  we  can  obtain  access 
only  by  some  virtue  of  the  quality  and  price  of  our  goods.  The 
protection  of  British  industry  would  simply  complete  the  ruin  that 
desponding  natures  believe  to  be  foreshadowed  in  the  depression  of 
trade  and  the  calamities  consequent  thereon.  The  remedy  is  not  to 
be  found  in  legislative  tinkering,  but  in  commanding  the  markets  on 
the  safe  plan  of  placing  therein  the  best  goods  at  the  lowest  prices ; 
for  the  buyer  must  always  be  free  ; and  being  free,  he  will  con- 
sider his  own  advantage  in  the  transaction.  The  industries 
of  the  country  are  systematically  injured  by  ignorance,  pre- 
judice, lawlessness,  and  profligacy.  The  British  workman  is 
certainly  as  good  as  any  other  workman,  and  better  than  most ; but 
his  narrow  views  of  the  obligations  of  life  and  the  laws  of  political 
economy  cause  him  often  to  cut  the  ground  from  beneath  his  feet ; 
and  when  the  ground  is  gone  he  groans  aloud  that  he  has  no  rest 
for  the  sole  of  his  foot. 

The  subject  is  illustrated  by  the  position  of  the  gardener.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  he  has  to  blunder  into  the  business,  and 
lie  is  left  to  his  own  resources.  There  is  certainly  much 
to  he  said  in  favour  of  leaving  men  to  manage  their  own  affairs 
without  help  or  hindrance  from  the  State ; but  there  are  lines 
to  he  drawn  between  them,  and  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  great 
body  politic  that  the  lines  should  be  drawn  fairly — that,  so  far 
as  practical  wisdom  can  secure  such  an  end,  every  man  should  have 
the  aid  of  opportunities,  without  limit  to  collective  independence  or 
check  to  the  development  of  individual  character.  The  advance- 
ment of  Continental  industries  in  recent  years  gave  impetus  to  the 
educational  movement  that  culminated  in  the  Education  Act.  It  was 
seen  that  the  competitors  whom  a narrow  sea  scarcely  separates  from 
us  have  had  better  training  for  their  work  than  was  ever  provided  in 
this  country.  The  story  of  the  artificial  flowers,  told  in  the  pages 
of  The  Golden  Gate,  gives  the  key  to  the  entire  subject.  The  taste 
and  intelligence  that  give  to  flowers  of  French  manufacture  command 
of  our  market  as  regards  the  goods  of  highest  quality,  are  at  com- 
mand for  other  purposes,  and  the  fact  more  than  suggests  that  when 
the  foreigner  takes  the  lead  here  it  must  be  because  he  produces 
something  we  cannot  produce,  or  does  something  better  or  cheaper 
than  we  can  do  it.  We  repeat  that  the  subject  is  illustrated  by  the 
position  of  the  gardener,  because  Continental  States  provide  schools 
of  horticulture  ; but  the  thing  is  unknown  in  this  country,  whether  as 
a work  of  the  State  or  the  result  of  patriotic  enterprise.  During  the 
past  thirty  years  there  has  been  heard  a talk  of  the  necessity  for  a 
school  of  forestry,  yet  at  this  hour  there  is  no  such  thing  existing ; 
hut  it  is  still  talked  about,  and  a few  hundred  pounds  have  been 
scraped  together  for  the  establishment  of  such  a school  in  Edinburgh. 
The  Board  School  may  be  regarded  as  the  “ national  ” school ; but 
it  provides  in  but  an  infinitesimal  degree  for  the  training  ®f  youth 
in  what  the  “ practical  ” English  nation  is  reputed  to  love,  and  that 
is  work.  The  scheme  of  the  school  gives  no  encouragement  to  the 
observation  of  nature,  and  the  study  of  human  life  : it  is  all  book, 
book,  as  though  the  world  itself  had  actually  passed  away,  and  all 
that  could  be  learned  of  its  complexion  was  entombed  in  the  utter- 
ance of  dead  sages.  A big  building,  a paved  yard,  and  a book — 
these  are  the  provisions  made  for  feeding  the  young  mind,  while 
great  nature  with  a million  hands  beckons  the  tender  pupils  to 
admire  her  beauties  and  learn  something  of  her  ways.  The  Board 
School  Garden  ranks  as  yet  with  the  pleasaunce  of  Utopia;  the 
managers  cannot  conceive  of  the  derivation  of  knowledge  from  aught 
hut  printed  books,  and  the  fact  compels  the  melancholy  reflection 
that  they  know  but  little  either  of  the  books  or  of  the  great  world  of 
which  they  are  the  partial  and  personal  reflections. 

It  is  to  the  artificial  barrier  we  have  constructed  and  maintained 
to  stand  between  the  mind  of  man  and  the  fountain  of  knowledge 
that  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  position  of  inferiority  to  which 
we  appear  to  be  sinking  in  the  competition  with  foreign  industries. 
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It  is  superior  intelligence  that  is  worsting  us ; and  that  superior 
intelligence  is  in  great  part  due  to  the  larger  opportunities  provided 
on  the  Continent  for  the  observation  of  nature,  and  the  study  of  the 
sciences  that  reveal  her  secrets.  The  horticultural  school,  to  which 
we  gladly  send  our  young  men,  is  not  an  isolated  institution  indicat- 
ing a Continental  passion  for  horticulture:  it  is  part  of  abroad-minded 
system  that  has  its  roots  in  the  conviction  that  books  at  best  are 
but  as  sign-posts  that  silently  indicate  the  road  to  be  taken,  while 
the  goal  to  which  the  road  leads  is  great  nature  herself.  With  us 
the  books  are  the  alpha  and  omega  of  the  educational  system  which 
vainly  supposes  that  all  knowledge  is  there,  and  consequently  dis- 
courages the  use  of  the  observing  faculties — on  which,  in  the  end, 
we  must  depend  for  our  power  to  swim  or  our  fate  to  sink  in  the 
conflict  to  which  in  a crowded  world  we  are  inevitably  destined. 

It  must  be  repeated  that  there  are  two  sides  to  the  question. 
The  consideration  reminds  us  that  the  greatness  of  this  country  is  due, 
in  some  part  at  last,  to  the  complete  freedom  allowed  to  every  man 
to  sink  or  swim  as  his  fate  or  faith  may  determine.  Where  the  State 
does  little  for  individuals,  and  treats  masses  in  a quite  perfunctory 
way,  there  is  great  scope  for  the  development  of  genius  and  character. 
The  horticultural  school  is  unknown  here ; but  the  merits  of  English 
and  Scotch  gardeners  are  known  not  only  to  ourselves  but  in  the 
world  at  large.  The  King  of  the  Belgians — who,  more  than  any  of 
the  amateurs  of  horticulture,  deserves  special  mention  in  this  con- 
nexion— entrusts  the  care  of  his  horticultural  establishment  to  an 
Englishman  who  had  become  famous  here  for  skill  and  enterprise  ere 
the  right  royal  gardener  secured  his  services.  The  horticulturists 
of  America  may  be  described  as  directly  British  from  first  to  last  : 
not,  indeed,  because  of  the  British  origin  of  a considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  American  people,  but  because,  as  one  may  say,  of  impor- 
tations for  the  purpose.  If  their  own  enterprise  carried  them  there  it 
is  the  same  thing  in  the  end  : there  they  are— the  useful  products  of 
the  mother-country,  where  the  mother  took  no  particular  notice  of 
her  children  beyond  keeping  them  in  order  and  expecting  them  to 
earn  their  living.  It  may  be  that  we  could  always  do  better  for 
ourselves  than  any  government  or  society  or  friends  could  do  for  us. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  we  do  not  always  or  in  all  things  dis- 
cover in  relf-reliance  the  potentiality  that  is  doubtless  there. 
Experience  has  taught  that  in  a community  of  interests  there  must 
be  a community  of  help  ; and  if  a national  system  of  education  is  in 
any  way  justifiable,  then  it  may  be  granted  that  it  should  be  the 
best  possible,  and  should  have  for  one  of  its  objects  to  be  helpful  to 
all  in  the  battle  of  life,  and  should  sometimes  reach  beyond  the  Three 
R’s  into  the  realities  of  the  world  around  us. 


Basingstoke  Summer  Show  will  be  held  August  19. 

Havant  Chrysanthemum  Society  will  hold  its  annual  exhibi- 
tion November  3 and  4. 

Mr.  J.  Powis  has  been  engaged  as  gardener  at  The  Firs,  W or- 
cester,  the  residence  of  S.  Howitt,  Esq. 

East  Gloucestershire  Rose  Show  will  be  held  at  Moreton-in- 
Marsh,  July  13. 

Mr.  Charles  Green  has  succeeded  Mr.  J.  Udale  as  gardener  at 
Shirecliffe  Hall,  Sheffield. 

Mr.  Joseph  Ellis  has  been  engaged  as  gardener  at  Mostyn  Hall, 
Holywell,  Flintshire,  the  seat  of  Lord  Mostyn. 

Mr.  George  Judge  has  been  engaged  as  gardener  at  Beechdale, 
Lee,  the  residence  of  J.  C.  Geiselbrecht,  Esq. 

Orchid  Show  in  Birmingham  will  be  held  in  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  May  12  and  13. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Quelch,  of  the  British  Museum,  has  been  appointed 
curator  of  the  British  Guiana  Museum  at  Demerara. 

Shepperton  and  Thames  Valley  Horticultural  Society. — 
The  annual  exhibition  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  July  1st. 

Dresden  is  to  be  the  scene  of  an  International  Horticultural 
Exhibition  in  the  Month  of  May,  1887. 

Cattleya  exoniensis  superba. — A healthy  plant,  with  nine 
pseudo-bulbs,  was  included  in  the  recent  sale  at  Bridge  of  Allan, 
and  realized  £40. 

Stevens’s  Rooms,  at  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  will  bo  very  gay 
on  Wednesday  next,  when  there  will  be  a special  sale  of  orchids  iu 
flower. 

Horticultural  Club  dinner  and  conversazione  will  take  place  at 
1,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  on  Tuesday  next,  when  the  Rev. 
C.  Wolley  Dod  will  open  a discussion  on  Daffodils. 

Surrey  Chrysanthemum  Society,  which  has  now  attained  to  a 
high  position  amongst  the  metropolitan  associations,  will  hold  its 
annual  exhibition  in  the  Peckham  Public  Hall,  November  8 and  9. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society. — A meeting  of  the  general 
committee  will  be  held  at  the  Four  Swans  Hotel,  Bisiiopsgate  Street, 
E.C.,  on  Monday  next,  at  7.30  p.m. 

Mr.  W.  Montagu  Kerr’s  remarkable  experiences  and  observa- 
tions in  the  interior  of  Africa  are  discoursed  upon  at  length  by  him  in 
a work  entitled  “The  Far  Interior,”  now  in  course  of  printing  for 
Messrs.  Sampson  Low  and  Co, 


Hereford  Rose  Show,  announced  for  the  8th,  will  be  held  on  the 
9 th  of  July. 

“Carter’s  Practical  Gardener”  appears  with  the  spring 
flowei’s,  and  will  help  many  to  enjoy  them.  The  present  is  the  12th 
edition  and  contains  a good  index. 

The  First  Flower  Show  in  the  Scilly  Islands  has  made  an 
impression  strikingly  confirmatory  of  the  reports  current  of  horti- 
cultural doings  there.  Scilly  flower-growing  has  been  much  talked  of; 
we  shall  now  have  to  believe  in  it. 

Fruit  Culture  in  the  Crimea  is  a subject  of  serious  considera- 
tion with  the  Russian  Government;  M.M.  Kaznetsov  and  Vesselovsky 
having  been  commissioned  to  explore  and  inquire  with  a view  to  the 
expansion  of  rural  industries  in  the  peninsula. 

A List  of  Seeds  of  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants  grown  at  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  1885,  has  been  published  in  a neat  octavo  form 
by  Messrs.  Spottiswoode  ; price  6d.  The  list  of  composites  covers 
rather  more  than  ten  pages,  and  includes  Chrysanthemum  frutescens. 

Mr.  Tudgey’s  Specimen  Plants  are  so  well  known  as  the  bright 
battalions  of  the  hero  of  more  than  a hundred  fights,  that  there  is 
peculiar  interest  in  the  announcement  that  on  Thursday  next  a portion 
of  them  will  be  offered  for  sale  under  the  hammer  by  Mr.  Tydeman, 
at  the  Exotic  Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross. 

Daffodils  from  Cork  received  within  the  past  few  days  comprise 
a wide  petal  and  large  trumpet  form  of  Princeps  and  a form  which 
Mr.  Hartland  calls  the  Tuscan  bonnett.  We  have  no  corresponding 
flowers  with  which  to  compare  them,  and  we  can  but  say  they  are  ac 
once  welcome  and  beautiful. 

Pinus  Fortunei  is  reported  in  Belgique  Horticole  to  be  in  a re- 
markably fine  state  of  growth  in  the  gardens  of  MM.  C.  et  Acb. 
Rovelli,  at  Pallanza,  in  Italy.  This  is  the  Abies  Fortunei  of  Lindley. 
Fortune  met  with  it  at  Foo-chow-Foo,  where,  it  resembles  in  habit  of 
growth  the  cedar  erf  Lebanon. 

Sussex  Agricultural  Association  publish  an  important  report 
of  work  done  in  1885.  A leading  subject  is  the  laying  down  of  per- 
manent pasture.  But  grasses  and  manures  in  general  are  treated  at 
length  in  connection  with  experiments  and  observations  having  definite 
ends  in  view. 

Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Bill  meets  with  considerable 
support  from  traders,  agriculturists,  and  corporations  ; but  the  railway 
and  canal  companies  appear  to  be  furious  in  opposition.  Should  no 
special  crisis  interfere  with  the  regular  course  of  business,  it  is 
probable  the  second  reading  will  be  carried  by  a substantial  majority. 

Quercus  coccifera  was  a subject  of  discussion  at  a recent  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  when  Mr.  W.  Sowerby  placed  on  the 
table  specimens  grown  in  the  gardens.  He  said  it  was  the  galls  of 
this,  the  Kermes  oak,  that  were  used  by  Moses  to  dye  the  hangings  of 
the  tabernacle.  This  oak  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  a holly,  by  reason 
of  its  growth  and  leafage,  but  is  of  a lighter  colour. 

Primulas  and  Auriculas  are,  by  the  aid  of  kindly  weather, 
preparing  themselves  for  the  approaching  exhibition,  and  many  fine 
collections,  comprising  varieties  not  often  seen,  will  be  presented.  Kew 
promises  to  be  strong,  the  plants  in  Mr.  Dewar’s  charge  having,  at  the 
present  time,  a fine  expression  of  sincerity.  Intending  exhibitors  may 
find  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Douglas  information  of  importance. 

Lovatt  Collection  of  Orchids. — On  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
April  28  and  29,  Mr.  Stevens  will  sell  at  King  Street  a portion  of  the 
collection  of  orchids  formed  by  Mr.  H.  Lovatt,  of  Low  Hill,  Wolver- 
hampton. The  lots  catalogued  comprise  particularly  fine  examples  of 
Cattleya  Mendeli,  Cattleya  Schilleriana;  Laslia  purpurata,  Caelogyno 
Massangeana,  Sobralia  macrantha,  Anguloa  Clowesi,  &c. 

American  Birds  are  in  process  of  extermination  at  such  a rate 
that  the  naturalists  are  alarmed.  Politics  appear  not  to  have  claimed 
any  as  yet  ; but  as  Fashion  is  insatiable  and  inexorable,  the  birds  must 
go,  as  they  have  already  gone  in  all  the  more  populous  parts  of 
Europe.  There  will  be  nothing  to  live  for  soon  but  teapots,  dados,  and 
nocturnes. 

Potatoes  Certified  at  Chiswick  by  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Committee  comprise  Chiswick  Favourite  (Veitch),  white  lound;  Ben- 
nett’s Surprise  (Bennett),  white  kidney  ; King  of  Itussets  (Lye),  red 
round  These  were  reserved  for  consideration  at  this  season,  and 
have  satisfied  the  committee  as  to  their  usefulness  for  late  supplies. 
As  regards  cropping  and  table  quality,  they  are  all  that  can  be 
desired. 

New  Market  for  Fruits  and  Vegetables  in  the  City  of 
London. — The  Corporation  have  obtained  the  powers  they  sought  for 
converting  the  Central  Fish  Market  into  a market  for  fruit,  (lowers, 
and  vegetables,  and  to  borrow  for  the  purpose  £50,030.  We  may 
therefore  expect,  what  has  been  often  promised,  a mart  for  garden  pro- 
duce in  the  very  centre  of  the  City.  But  as  the  Corporation  played  fast 
and  loose  with  the  original  proposal,  we  will  defer  full  belief  until  wo 
see  the  market  in  actual  operation.  Even  the  Corporation  of  London 
is  not  to  be  taken  on  trust. 

Rating  of  Nursery  Plant.— A local  fruit  growor  has  been  sum- 
moned before  the  magistrates  by  the  Worthing  Local  Board  for  the 
non-payment  of  £11  3s.  6d.,  alleged  to  be  due  from  him  in  respect  of  the 
general  district  rate.  Payment  was  resistod,on  the  ground  that  the  board 
was  entitled  to  assess  the  property  in  question — namely,  greenhouses— 
at  one-fourth  of  the  net  annual  value.  The  Aot  provides  that  certain 
properties  shall  bo  so  rated,  and  the  quostion  which  arises  is  whether 
the  words  “ market  garden  and  nursery  ground  ” covor  the  class  of 
property  in  respect  of  which  the  demand  is  made.  The  case  will  bo 
submitted  to  the  superior  courts,  the  preliminary  proceedings  having 
by  mutual  consent  been  suspended. 


A run.  io,  1886. 
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MARKET  GARDENING  IN  TIIE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

IJy  K.  Whitfield  Ohofts. 

No.  10. 

Tho  astonishing  number  of  glasshouses  in  Jorsoy  and  Guernsey — Amount 
of  glass  annually  consumed  in  tho  construction  of  thcso  houses — Grapo 
growing  a means  of  support  to  many  private  families — IIow  tho 
peasantry  get  their  vinery — Tho  cottagers  sell  much  of  their  grapes  in 
the  island — Statistics  of  the  grape  trade — Tho  first  hothouse  and 
greenhouse  in  Guernsey — Outdoor  grapes — A company  started  to  grow 
grapes — Extensive  vineries — A vinery  1,000  feet  long. 

Taking  a bird’s-eye  view  of  the  island  of  Guernsey,  it  would  appear  as 
though  the  inhabitants  wore  mindful  of  the  verse — 

Who  loves  a garden  loves  a greenhouse  too. 


There  is  no  question  that  the  islanders  love  their  gardens,  and  take  a 
real  pride  in  them  as  being  not  merely  the  source  of  their  wealth,  but 
an  actual  and  an  inalienable  part  of  their  property  also  ; and  no  doubt 
they  put  an  equal  affection  in  their  greenhouses,  if  only  for  the  very 
handsome  profits  which  are  realized  by  these  buildings. 

The  number  of  glass  structures  of  this  description  already  erected 
and  in  course  of  erection  on  this  one  island  is  prodigious,  no  territory 
of  the  same  extent  in  the  world  containing  so  many.  Millions  of 
superficial  feet  of  glass  have  been  already  erected,  and  every  year  the 
breadth  widens.  One  grower  alone  has  already  put  up  close  on  half  a- 
million  superficial  feet  of  glass.  Six  hundred  tons  of  glass  were  last 
year  imported  into  this  island,  the  great  bulk  of  which  was  for  use  in 
the  construction  of  these  houses.  The  larger  proportion  of  them  are 
the  property  of  private  individuals,  though  several  companies  have  of 
late  years  been  formed  to  carry  on  the  culture  of  the  vine.  Almost 
every  cottager  owns  his  glasshouse,  which  is  stocked  with  Muscats 
or  Hamburgs,  the  proceeds  of  which  wiil  go  a long  way  towards  the 
support  of  the  family  for  the  twelve  months  of  the  year  ; indeed,  many 
respectable  families,  residing  in  pretty  and  substantial  villas,  derive 
their  income  wholly  and  solely  from  the  lofty  vine  house  or  houses 
which  they  have  reared  in  their  gardens.  A more  genteel  trade  it 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  Of  course,  they  would  not  all  care  to 
tell  you  that  this  was  how  they  contrived  a living.  They  would  very 
likely  and  most  probably  say  that  they  grew  them  out  of  the  mere  love 
of  the  thing,  and  sold  what  they  could  not  consume  themselves. 

The  peasantry,  the  majority  of  whom  own  a cottage  and  a few 
vergees  of  land,  will  mortgage  their  property  in  order  to  possess  them- 
selves of  a vine-house,  and  in  the  course  of  a few  years  will  not  only 
have  cleared  off  the  debt,  but  be  reaping  a splendid  return  on  the 
investment. 

Large  quantities  are  consumed  in  both  the  islands.  The  owners  of 
the  small  vineries  dispose  of  the  great  proportion  of  their  crops  in  this 
way  : the  fruit,  contained  in  small  baskets  covered  over  with  a snow- 
white  napkin,  is  brought  to  town  by  the  well-dressed  women  in  the 
white  hoods  and  scrupulously  clean,  and,  gracefully  respectful,  timidly 
invite  you  to  purchase  the  fruit  which  has  been  plucked  fresh  that 
morning  from  their  own  garden  or  greenhouse.  The  fruit  is  also 
temptingly  displayed  in  the  market-houses  in  Jersey  and  Guernsey.  * 

The  magnitude  of  the  grape  trade  will  be  perceived  by  the  following 
figures  (giving  the  weight  of  the  annual  export  in  tons),  furnished  to 
us  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Spenser,  the  local  agent  of  the  London  and  South- 
Western  Company:— 

1881  200  tons  at  9J.  per  lb.  or  £84  per  toD,  £16,800 

1882  270  „ „ „ 22,680 

1883  380  ,,  „ ,,  31,920 

1884  480  ,,  ,,  „ 40,320 

1885  600  .,  ,,  ,,  50,400 


Mr.  Peter  Mourant,  of  Candie,  who  erected  the  first  liot-houses  in 
Guernsey  about  the  year  1792,  f would  indeed  marvel  at  the  spectacle 
presented  in  the  islands  both  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey  in  this  year  of 
grace,  1886,  when  such  buildings  are  counted  by  hundreds  and  by 
thousands.  J In  1775,  according  to  Mr.  F.  B.  Tupper,  § Guernsey 
“ possessed  neither  a newspaper  nor  a printing  press,  nor  a single  hot 
or  green  house.”  In  1830  we  read  that  grapes  were  “sent  to  England 
both  from  the  hot  and  green  house  chiefly  as  presents.” 

The  vine,  when  properly  managed,  easily  ripens  its  fruit  against  a 
wall;  and  formerly  large  quantities  of  very  palatable  grapes  were 
grown  for  the  home  market  in  this  manner,  and  sold  at  6d.  per  pound. 
On  the  older  cottages  and  farm  houses  the  plant  is  still  found  covering 
the  walls  and  roofs,  and  even  trailing  over  the  chimneys.  Since  the 
cheapening  of  glass,  however,  its  culture  out-of-doors  has  been  entirely 
neglected,  and  the  building  of  graperies  has  been  continually  on  the 
increase.  So  long  as  the  demand  remains  in  force,  there  can  be  prac- 
tically no  limit  to  the  extension  of  this  wonderful  trade. 

A few  years  ago  a limited  liability  company  was  set  on  foot  in 
Guernsey,  issuing  100  shares  at  £20  each,  making  a capital  of  £2,000, 
tor  the  purpose  of  establishing  vineries  of  considerable  magnitude. 
The  produce,  of  course,  was  to  be  all  exported  to  England.  The  shares 

* Sinking  of  the  Jersey  vegetable  and  fruit  market,  Mr.  H.  D.  Inglis  describes  it 
as  the  most  varied  and  abundant.  With  the  exception  of  the  market  of  Thoulouse, 
which  I take  to  be  the  very  best  for  country  produce  in  Europe,  I do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  a better  than  that  of  Jersey.”  Since  that  period  a much  handsomer  and 
more  extensive  market-house  of  iron  and  glass  has  been  erected  in  St.  Heliers,  and  a 
haudsome  building  of  Guernsey  granite  now  graces  the  town  of  St.  Peter’s  Port.  Both 
are  furnished  with  a great  profusion  of  choice  flowers,  vegetables,  and  fruits  ; and  as 
it  is  customary  for  ladies  of  all  ranks  to  personally  do  their  own  marketing,  the  scene 
in  these  places  almost  every  day  in  the  week  is  most  picturesque  and  animated. 

f J.  Jacobs. 

+ ^r'  -Ds  Moulpurd  tells  us  that  a return  of  the  quantity  of  glass  already  raised  on 
the  island  will  probably  be  taken  this  year. 

§ “ History  of  Guernsey  and  its  Bailwick.” 


were  speedily  taken  up  ; ground  was  purchased  on  the  sunny  slope  of 
Delancey  Hill,  in'tbo  parish  of  St.  Sampson,  and  the  vineries  were  built 
of  1,000  feet  of  glass,  forming  three  sides  of  a square,  and  covering  an 
acre  and  a-half  of  ground.  The  value  of  tho  vineries  is  calculated  at 
£3,000,  and,  according  to  present  prospects,  they  are  expected  to  yield 
a profit  to  the  shareholders  of  15  to  20  per  cent.  Thus  writes  Mr. 
Tupper  in  1876.  The  expectations  of  the  shareholders  have  been,  wo 
are  able  to  state,  more  than  realized.  The  undertaking  has  turned  out 
everything  that  the  most  sanguine  could  hope  for.  Considerable 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  original  erections,  and  this  present 
year  will  see  further  large  additions.  The  culture  of  grapes  does  not, 
we  should  state,  alone  receive  the  attention  of  the  company.  Houses 
have  been  built  for  early  peas,  French  beans,  tomatoes,  and  potatoes  ; 
and  nothing  they  put  their  hands  to  but  seems  to  prosper. 

The  courteous  manager  conducted  us  through  the  several  houses, 
readiiy  answering  the  questions  we  put  to  him,  and  making  no  secret 
of  any  part  of  the  business.  All  the  houses  were  in  admirable  condition, 
and  tho  thousands  of  ripening  bunches  of  black  and  white  grapes  were 
indeed  a beautiful  sight  to  behold.  The  visitor  who  has  not  peeped  in 
one  of  the  great  vineries  in  Jersey  or  Guernsey  has  omitted  one  of  the 
most  charming  sights  in  the  archipelago.  Wo  shall  be  astonished  if 
some  enterprising  investor  does  not  shortly  establish  in  one  or  other 
of  the  islands  a home  for  the  grape  cure,  which  is  so  popular  just  now. 
This  agreeable  form  of  medicine  would  nowhere  better  be  dispensed,  as 
it  can  be  partaken  of  fresh  from  the  vine,  with  the  lovely  bloom  of  the 
berry  uninjured,  making  the  fruit  increasingly  appetizing  to  the  weak 
and  invalided  stomach. 

Mr.  Poat,  of  St.  Sampson’s,  has  the  management  of  a large  group 
of  vineries;  and  Messrs.  Smith  and  Son,  of  the  Caledonia  Nursery, 
have  erected  a number  of  houses,  both  span  and  lean-to,  the  longest 
being  about  500  feet.  The  average  length  of  the  houses  in  Guernsey 
is  from  300  to  400  feet,  and  the  length  of  the  rafters  is  usually  24  feet. 

The  largest  grape-house  in  the  Channel  Islands,  and  probably  in  the 
world,  as  well  as  the  largest  assemblage  of  such  houses,  is  in  Jersey, 
situated  in  the  parish  of  St.  Saviour’s,  and  the  property  of  G.  W. 
Bashford,  Esq.  With  the  houses  already  erected,  and  those  in  course 
of  construction,  something  like  half  a-million  superficial  feet  of  glass 
have  been  put  up.  There  are  in  all  fifteen  houses,  the  largest  of  which  (a 
span  roof)  measures  just  on  1,000  feet  in  length,  18  feet  in  height,  and 
32  feet  in  width.  It  is  a noble  house  ; and  the  spectacle  presented  in 
the  interior  when  the  vines  are  weighted  with  their  load  of  luscious 
ripening  fruit  is  indeed  magnificent. 


NEGLECTED  VEGETABLES. 

By  Joseph  Macdonald. 

Late  Celery. 

In  a recent  number  of  the  Gardeners’  Magazine  I noticed  a state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  vegetables  had  been  unusually  scarce  in  London  ; 
it  will,  therefore,  be  no  news  to  many  when  I say  that  they  have  been 
just  as  scarce  in  the  country  since  Christmas  last.  But  I am  bound  to 
say  that  vegetables  need  not  have  been  so  scarce  in  many  gardens  in 
the  country.  If  people  would  only  make  a point  of  growing  some 
which  are  now  in  many  cases  neglected  there  would  be  no  such  diffi- 
culty ; and  even  where  they  are  not  neglected  altogether  they  are  either 
not  grown  in  sufficient  quantity,  or  successional  crops  are  not  pro- 
vided for  with  later  sowings.  The  last  remark  applies  particularly  to 
celery.  Many  provide  an  abundant  supply  to  last  up  to  the  end  of 
January,  but  make  no  provision  for  a later  supply.  As  an  old  prac- 
titioner, I learnt  years  ago  that  our  English  winters  are  very  uncertain 
in  character,  and  that  more  often  than  not  wintry  weather  very  often 
extended  up  to  the  end  of  March.  Therefore  it  was  necessary  to 
provide  a good  stock  of  such  vegetables  as  would  be  available  up  to 
that  time.  Celery  I found  to  be  adapted  for  that  purpose  if  specially 
prepared,  as  it  is  much  used  as  a vegetable  in  the  family  I serve ; and 
perhaps  there  is  nothing  finer  in  its  way  than  a dish  of  stewed  celery. 

To  have  celery  of  a suitable  size  to  stand  through  the  winter  and 
that  will  not  run  to  seed  before  the  middle  of  April,  the  plants  must 
be  raised  in  the  open.  The  seed  for  the  late  crop  should  be  sown  at 
the  end  of  April  on  a warm  border  out  of  doors,  and  sufficient  space 
must  be  allowed  for  the  seed-bed  to  hold  a good  number  of  plants,  for 
the  seed  must  be  sown  thinly,  that  the  plants  may  have  sufficient  room 
to  grow  without  being  crowded.  I find  if  the  plants  are  large  enough 
to  go  out  by  the  end  of  August,  that  is  plenty  soon  enough,  for  if  celery 
grows  too  large  a severe  frost  will  kill  it.  We  allow  our  latest  crops 
to  grow  on  without  doing  anything  to  them  until  there  are  signs  of 
severe  frost.  Last  December  ours  had  not  had  anything  done  to  it 
before  we  registered  14  deg.  of  frost.  I thought  it  was  then  time  to 
attend  to  it.  I had  every  plant  tied  with  matting  separately  into  a 
compact  bunch,  and  then  the  earth  was  put  round  it  so  as  to  com- 
pletely earth  up  the  whole  height  of  the  plant.  Tn  this  condition  it 
was  left  ; and  now  as  I write  at  the  beginning  of  April  we  are  drawing 
from  it  daily  supplies  of  perfectly  sound  and  good  flavoured  celery.  The 
individual  sticks  are  not  near  so  large  as  those  of  the  main  crop,  but 
these  smaller  sticks  are  more  valued  because  other  vegetables  have 
not  been  so  plentiful  as  in  milder  winters. 

Salsify  and  Scorzonera. 

These  two  vegetables  should  be  grown  more  largely  than  they 
are,  for  they  do  not  require  much  space,  and  give  but  very  little 
trouble.  I do  not  mean  to  say  they  are  valuable  substitutes  for  good 
winter  broccoli  or  Brussels  sprouts ; but  they  afford  an  agreeable  change 
when  these  subjects  are  scarce,  and  when  well  grown  and  carefully 
stored  in  the  autumn,  they  are  ready  for  use  at  a moment’s  notice 
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when  outdoor  vegetables  are  knee-deep  in  snow  or  locked  in  the  soil  by 
severe  frost. 

Both  of  these  subjects  may  be  sown  at  the  same  time.  An  open 
position  fully  exposed  to  all  the  sun  is  the  best,  and  a rather  poor  soil 
is  better  than  a very  rich  one,  as  where  the  ground  is  highly  manured 
the  roots  grow  forked.  A well-grown  root  of  either  of  these  plants 
should  bo  quite  straight ; the  part  fit  for  use  should  be  about  ten 
inches  long,  and  the  size  of  a man’s  thumb.  Many  make  a mistake  by 
sowing  the  seed  too  early,  and  then  the  plants  run  to  seed  at  the  end 
of  the  summer,  and  when  they  do  so  they  make  but  a very  poor  root. 
The  second  week  in  May  is  quite  soon  enough  to  sow  the  seed  in 
southern  counties.  It  should  be  sown  in  drills  one  inch  deep  and 
eighteen  inches  apart.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough  they  must 
be  thinned  out  so  that  they  stand  one  foot  apart.  Except  that  they 
will  want  a Dutch  hoe  run  between  the  rows  occasionally,  to  destroy 
weeds,  they  will  not  require  any  further  attention.  Early  in  October 
they  must  be  taken  up,  the  tops  cut  off  and  the  roots  freed  from  dirt, 
when  they  may  be  stowed  away  in  some  cool  place.  If  frost  is  just  kept 
from  them  they  will  keep  better  than  they  do  in  a warmer  place  ; as  if 
they  are  stored  in  a warm  place  they  commence  to  grow  again  after 
they  have  been  out  of  the  ground  a few  weeks.  Before  the  roots  are 
sent  to  the  kitchen  let  them  be  well  washed,  as,  like  all  other  vegetables, 
they  are  more  attractive  when  quite  clean. 

Chinese:  Yam. 

It  is  many  years  since  we  have  valued  Dioscorea  batatas  so  highly 
as  during  the  past  winter  and  spring.  Although  for  many  years  it  has 
been  regularly  cultivated  by  us,  the  scarcity  of  winter  broccoli  and 
other  hardy  subjects  has  brought  this  yam  into  almost  daily  use;  and 
very  glad  I was  that  we  had  a good  stock  of  its  long  white  tubers  to 
fall  back  upon.  For  the  information  of  your  readers  I will  describe 
the  way  we  grow  it.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  grown  for  the  sake  of  its 
tubers,  which  are  formed  during  the  summer.  These,  if  taken  up  in 
November  and  stored  in  the  same  way  as  carrots,  will  keep  sound  and 
good  until  the  following  May.  The  plants  are  obtained  from  the  tops 
of  the  tubers  when  they  are  taken  up  in  the  autumn.  If  then  a length 
of  six  inches  of  the  top  end  of  the  tuber  is  taken  off,  the  crown  which 
forms  the  plant  for  another  year  is  secured.  If  these  tops  are  placed 
together  in  a pot  of  dry  soil,  and  kept  in  a cool  place  out  of  the  reach 
of  frost,  they  will  be  safe.  In  regard  to  soil,  it  is  indispensable  that  it 
should  be  fairly  light  and  deep  ; the  ground  must  be  dug  up  at  least 
two  feet  deep,  because,  although  the  young  plants"are  planted  on  the 
surface,  the  newly  formed  tuber  grows  downwards ; therefore  the 
deeper  the  fresh  moved  soil  the  more  vigorously  does  the  root  strike 
down.  Moreover,  it  is  quite  as  necessary  for  the  soil  to  be  as  rich  all 
the  way  down  as  it  is  near  the  surface. 

We  specially  prepare  a piece  of  ground  for  them  once  in  two  years, 
as  they  like  a change  of  soil ; and  our  staple  being  rather  heavy,  we 
mix  with  it  the  old  soil  from  the  potting  bench.  But  the  ashes  from 
refuse  or  rotten  leaf  soil  will  do  as  well.  The  beginning  of  April  is 
soon  enough  to  put  in  the  plants.  Where  crowns  are  short  in  numbers 
the  old  tubers  may  be  cut  into  lengths  four  inches  long  and  planted. 
The  pieces  will  all  grow,  but  they  do  not  produce  such  large  tubers  as 
the  crowns.  We  put  three  rows  of  plants  in  a bed,  the  rows  being  18 
inches  apart,  and  the  plants  the  same  distance  in  the  rows.  The  top 
growth  is  wiry  and  twining  in  its  character ; therefore  it  is  best  to 
provide  it  with  something  that  it  can  cling  to.  We  use  straight  sticks 
about  four  feet  out  of  the  ground,  but  ordinai’y  pea-sticks  will  do  as 
well.  Each  plant  should  have  a separate  stick. 

This  plant  doe3  best  in  hot  summers  when  the  roots  are  well- 
supplied  with  water.  What  it  likes  best  is  a combination  of  heat  and 
moisture.  When  thei’e  is  an  average  rainfall  and  the  heat  not  excessive 
they  will  not  require  any  assistance  from  the  watering  pot.  As  the 
tubers  do  not  increase  in  size  after  the  earth  cools  down  by  the  autumn 
rains,  we  make  a point  of  taking  up  our  stock  about  the  second  week 
in  November.  The  getting  them  out  of  the  ground  without  breaking 
them  is  a delicate  job,  as  the  tubers  are  about  as  brittle  as  glass. 
To  get  them  out  with  as  little  injux-y  as  possible  a wide 
trench  must  be  opened  at  one  end  of  the  bed,  and  it  must  be 
at  least  two  feet  deep,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  earth  being  taken  away  the 
whole  length  of  the  roots.  After  having  found  the  crown,  each  tuber  must 
be  traced  downward  as  far  it  is  goes,  as  it  must  be  exposed  to  view  the 
whole  length,  and  carefully  lifted  out  of  its  bed.  Any  attempt  to 
wrench  it  out  will  certainly  end  in  breaking  the  root  into  several  pieces. 
Before  storing  them  take  off  the  top  part,  where  the  crown  is,  and  store 
in  dry  soil  as  bofore  suggested.  We  send  the  tubers  to  the  kitchen 
their  whole  length,  washing  them  quite  clean  before  doing  so.  No 
doubt  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Magazine  could  furnish  a note  on  the 
best  way  of  dressing  theso  yams  for  table.  I am  sui-e  it  would  be  useful 
if  they  could  do  so. 


Agave  MeXiCANA  is  reported  on  as  the  source  of  “ ixtlo  ” fibre, 
and  is  also  reported  on  as  an  aloe.  It  may  assist  in  tho  proper  under- 
standing of  the  matter  to  say  that  Agave,  ixttiodcs  of  Lemaire  is  the 
reputed  fibre  plant,  and  'that  it  is  probably  identical  with  A.  fourcroydes 
of  Jacoby,  first  described  in  “ Illust.  Hort.”  xi.  G5,  and  figured  in 
B.  M.  5,893,  from  a plant  that  flowered  at  Kcw  in  the  year  1871.  It  is 
unfortunate  when  an  agave  is  described  as  an  aloe ; but  it  may  be 
necessary  at  times  for  commercial  purposes,  in  which  case  the  term 
should  bo  qualified  to  pi’event  serious  error.  It  is  admissible  to  speak 
of  an  aga.ve  as  an  “ American  aloe,”  as  there  ure  no  true  aloes  in 
America,  and  the  term  is  sanctioned  by  custom.  We  have  spoken  of 
this  agave  as  the  “reputed”  fibre  plant,  but  we  suspoot  the  fibi'o  is 
obtained  from  a yucca. 


#otes  of  ©Imitation. 

♦ 

CARNATIONS  AND  THE  WINTER. 

The  past  winter  has  had  a most  disastrous  effect  upon  carnations  that 
were  not  protected  by  glass,  and  more  plants  have  probably  been 
killed  than  in  any  one  season  for  mauy  years  past.  Some  of  my 
friends  who  have  to  grow  these  flowers  without  the  aid  of  pits  or 
frames  have  lost  the  whole  of  their  stock,  and  are  at  present  not  in  a 
frame  of  mind  favourable  to  beginning  again.  I have  lost  a con- 
siderable number  of  plants,  but  not  so  many  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to  make  large  purchases  to  fill  up  the  gaps  that  have  been  made.  My 
seifs  have  suffered  the  most  severely,  because,  owing  to  a press  of  work 
and  the  long  continued  rains  in  the  autumn,  I was  only  able  to  pot  up 
two  or  three  layer's  of  each  variety.  The  remaining  layers  were  left 
undisturbed,  the  intention  being  to  plant  them  in  the  beds  this  spring 
direct  from  the  old  stools.  Alas  for  my  intentions  1 Of  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  layer’s,  not  one  is  at  the  present  time  alive.  The 
destruction  has  been  most  complete,  for  the  whole  of  the  layers  of  the 
show  carnations  and  the  picotees  that  were  not  required  for  potting 
up  ax’e  all  dead.  The  plants  that  were  potted  up  and  put  in  cold 
fi’ames  ai’e  quite  safe.  They  are  not  so  large  as  those  forming  the  last 
year’s  stock  were  at  the  beginning  of  April,  but  they  have  a healthy 
appeax’ance,  and  I am  not  troubled  about  their  size.  I endeavoured 
to  winter  about  one  hundi’ed  and  fifty  of  the  show  car-nations  and 
picotees  that  were  put  in  pots  at  the  foot  of  a south  wall.  But 
although  they  were  carefully  protected  with  mats,  fully  two-thirds  ax-e 
either  dead  or  in  such  a miserable  condition  a3  to  be  practically  worth- 
less. The  lessons  of  the  past  winter  show  that  to  ensux-e  a full  measure 
of  success  in  the  cultivation  of  carnations  and  picotees  the  shelter  of 
glass  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  it  is  better  to  pot  them  and 
protect  with  mats  than  to  leave  them  in  the  beds  during  the  winter. 
Autumn  planting  is  occasionally  recommended  on  the  ground  of  the 
plants  becoming  well  established  by  the  spring,  and  I have  therefore 
thought  it  advisable  to  place  on  x’ecord  the  fact  that  no  dependence 
can  be  placed  on  plants  that  are  fully  exposed  throughout  the  winter. 
I would  add  that  my  garden  occupies  a rather  warm,  sheltered  situa- 
tion at  no  great  distance  from  the  metropolis,  and  that  the  soil  is 
rather  light  and  well  drained.  Amateur  Cultivator. 

NEW  ROSES. 

Amongst  the  x’oses  of  compax-atively  x-ecent  introduction  that  we 
have  flowered  under  glass  this  season  there  are  two  which  well  merit  a 
few  wox-ds  of  praise.  These  are  Colonel  Felix  Breton  and  Lord 
Cavendish.  Both  have  flowers  of  average  size  and  a fine  globular  form, 
those  of  the  first-mentioned  being  of  a bright  crimson-x-ed,  and  the 
flowex-s  of  the  second  are  of  a bright  dazzling  scax-let.  Exch  variety 
has  an  excellent  habit,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  pot  culture. 

W.  Johnson. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  MRS.  C.  CAREY. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  held  Max-ch 
23,  a rather  large  specimen  of  Mrs.  C.  Carey  chrysanthemum  well 
furnished  with  flowers  was  exhibited,  and  attracted  some  little 
attention.  This  variety  belongs  to  the  Japanese  section  and  has  large 
pure  white  blooms  with  long  twisted  florets,  and  is  one  of  the  best  for 
furnishing  flowers  for  decorative  pui-poses  generally.  Its  adaptability 
for  late  flowering  has  been  known  from  within  a short  time  of  its 
introduction  a few  years  since,  but  its  value  for  that  purpose  has  not 
been  genex-ally  recognized.  For  example,  it  was  wholly  unrepresented 
at  the  Januax-y  show  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  at 
which  so  many  vai-ieties  were  staged.  Chx-ysanthemums  are  not 
wanted  at  the  end  of  March,  for  it  is  then  possible  to  have  so  many 
beautiful  flowers  that  are  so  peculiar  to  the  season  ; but  Mr.  Collinson, 
of  Muswell  Hill,  by  whom  the  specimen  was  exhibited,  did  good 
service  in  showing  that  the  variety  can  be  had  in  full  bloom  so  late  if 
desired.  For  flowering  thx-ough  January  and  February  Mrs.  C.  Carey 
is  most  useful,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  flowers  of  so 
good  a quality  can  be  had  at  the  end  of  the  month  last  mentioned  as 
those  with  which  the  plant  in  question  was  fuxmished  when  shown  in 
March.  Visitor. 

SINGLE  DAHLIAS  FROM  SEED. 

An  amateur  friend  of  mine  has  been  so  successful  in  raising  a good 
number  of  single  dahlias  from  seed  every  yeai’,  and  lias  flowered  them 
so  successfully  with  a limited  amount  of  glass  room,  that  I thought  it 
might  bo  of  some  service  if  I sent  you  a short  account  of  his  practice. 

I ought  first  to  say  he  has  no  heated  structure  in  the  way  of  a fox-oing- 
house,but  he  has  a small  gx-eenhouse,  heated  only  to  keep  out  frost,  and 
also  a cold  frame.  Early  in  April  ho  prepares  a number  of  six-inch 
ots,  by  filling  them  with  ordinai'y  garden  soil ; in  each  pot  he  sows 
alf-a-dozen  seeds,  and  then  tho  pots  ax-e  placed  on  a shelf  near  the 
glass  in  the  greenhouse.  Here  they  get  water  as  often  as  they  require 
it.  As  soon  as  tho  plants  have  grown  an  inch  high,  all  but  three  are 
pulled  out ; the  others  i-omain  in  the  pots  until  they  are  planted  in  tho 
opon  ground,  but  as  they  are  kept  in  tho  greenhouse  fintil  the  end  of 
May  they  are  quite  strong  and  robust  plants.  I was  quite  surprised 
at  the  size  of  tho  plants  he  was  planting  one  ovening  early  in  June 
last  when  I called  upon  him  ; and  as  my  friend  saw  1 was  anxious  to 
know  how  ho  had  managed  to  secure  bucIi  a number  of  strong  healthy 
plants,  ho  detailed  tho  treatment  to  mo,  which  I have  correctly  given 
above.  I do  not  moan  to  say  that  his  plants  were  so  large,  or  that  they 
would  flower  so  early  as  plants  raised  from  seod  sown  iu  February,  and 
broxight  on  in  heat;  but  I do  know  that  his  stock  was  well  in  flower 
ut  tho  end  of  August,  and  that  tho  plants  had  made  good  growth,  and 
wore  in  every  other  respect  quite  satisfactory.  J.  M. 
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ROSE  SUNSET. 

Your  correspondent  “ R.  IT.  B.”  (lifters  widely  in  bis  view's  about  ' 
the  tea-scented  roses  with  flowers  of  au  apricot,  colour  from  the  ' 
majority  of  rose  growers.  In  the  iirHt  place  he  tells  us,  at  page  170, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  Madame  Fulcot,  Safrano,  and  Wil- 
liam Allen  Richardson,  when  arranged  together  ; and  in  the  second, 
that  Sunset  is  not  wanted.  With  reference  to  the  first  point,  I should 
like  to  say  that  I have  long  thought  the  veriest,  tyro  in  rose  culture 
could  readily  “ tell  the  diffeience  ” between  tho  three  varieties  men- 
tioned, both  in  tho  bud  stato  and  when  fully  developed.  I have  cer- 
tainly no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  them,  and  I do  not  pretend  to 
possess  a keener  judgment  than  the  general  body  of  cultivators.  I 
must  take  exception  to  the  assertion  that  Sunset  is  not  wanted,  for  it 
is  thoroughly  distinct,  and  so  good  that  it  is  unquestionably  the  best 
tea-scented  rose  in  its  lino  of  colour.  It  will  produce,  in  proportion  to 
the  spaco  occupied,  at  least  twice  as  many  flowers  as  either  of  the  other 
apricot-coloured  tea  roses.  The  individual  blooms,  moreover,  are  much 
larger  and  fuller.  I am  not  at  all  singular  in  my  opinion  of  the  merits 
of  the  rose,  for  Sunset  is  being  grown  very  largely  by  cultivators  for 
commercial  purposos.  It  may  be  assumed  that  when  a rose  becomes 
popular  with  the  market  growers  there  must  be  something  in  it.  The 
flowers  must  certainly  be  produced  with  some  degree  of  freedom,  and 
they  must  be  sufficiently  beautiful  to  ensure  a ready  demand  from  the 
general  public  ; for  no  commercial  grower  can  afford  time  and  space  for 
roses  that  will  not  bloom  freely,  or  produce  flowers  that  will  not  sell 
when  taken  to  market.  W. 

FORCING  GERMAN  IRIS. 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  a matter  of  general  knowledge  that  the 
German  iris  can  be  forced  into  bloom  early  in  the  season  in  conjunction 
with  the  dielytias,  lilies,  and  other  hardy  plants ; and  cultivators  who 
have  to  provide  an  abundance  of  flowers  early  in  the  year  will  do  well 
to  take  note  of  the  fact.  We  forced  a few  dozen  plants  this  year  by 
way  of  an  experiment,  and  the  results  have  been  so  good  as  to  far 
exceed  expectations.  Clumps  of  moderate  size  were  lifted  and  potted 
in  the  autumn,  and  early  in  the  year  the  plants  were  placed  in  the  cool 
end  of  the  forcing-house.  The  warmth  of  the  house  had  a magical 
effect  upon  them,  for  they  soon  began  to  show  signs  of  making  new 
growth,  and  are  now  fully  in  bloom.  Some  of  the  plants  are  placed  in 
the  conservatory,  where  they  produce  a fine  effect  in  conjunction  with 
the  many  other  good  things  in  bloom ; and  others  remain  in  the  forcing- 
house  to  furnish  flowers  for  cutting.  I do  not  think  it  would  be 
prudent  to  lift  from  the  borders  huge  clumps  that  |have  occupied  the 
same  position  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  I would  mention  that  a few  large 
examples  which  were  lifted  have  not  proved  so  satisfactory  as  the 
small  clumps  that  had  been  suitably  prepared.  When  I decided  early 
last  year  to  try  a few  examples  in  the  forcing-house  I lifted  some  old 
stools,  divided  them  into  two  or  three  portions,  and  then  planted  them 
in  a sunny  position  in  the  kitchen  garden,  and  I am  now  busily  preparing 
a stock  in  a similar  manner  for  forcing  next  season.  G.  H. 

GOLDEN  LACHENALTAS. 

I have  this  year  been  able  to  subject  to  a careful  trial  the  lachenalias 
bearing  yellow  flowers,  which  are  now  at  the  command  of  cultivators  ; 1 
and  I should  be  glad  if  you  would  allow  me  to  give  publicity  to  the 
result.  The  kinds  I have  grown  are  L.  aurea,  L.  Nelsoni,  and  L. 
luteola  maculata,  all  of  which  possess  considerable  beauty,  although 
differing  materially  in  relative  merit.  L.  aurea,  which  has  long  been 
in  cultivation,  produces  large  spikes  of  rich  yellow  flowers,  and  when 
at  its  best  is  very  showy.  But  it  has  this  great  disadvantage — it  is 
very  shy  in  blooming,  and  it  does  not  probably  produce  more  than  one 
spike  to  three  spikes  of  L.  pendula  orL.  luteola  maculata.  L.  Nelsoni, 
which  was  introduced  to  cultivation  a few  years  since,  has  flowers 
equally  as  large  as  those  of  L.  aurea  and  rather  brighter  in  colour,  and 
the  spikes  are  produced  as  freely  as  could  be  desired.  L.  luteola 
maculata  is  unsurpassed  in  freedom  of  flowering,  and  presents  an 
effective  appearance,  but  the  bells  are  tinged  with  green  and  red  and 
consequently  are  not  so  rich  in  colour  as  those  of  either  of  the  other 
two.  To  state  the  results  of  the  trial  in  a few  words,  L.  Nelsoni  is 
decidedly  the  best  in  every  way  ; and  next  in  value  to  it  ranks  L.  luteola 
maculata,  which  has  the  great  recommendation  of  being  very  cheap. 

L.  aurea  is  much  too  shy  to  be  recommended  for  decorative  purposes. 

L. 

BEETROOT  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

As  I know  many  of  your  readers  are  exhibitors,  I send  you  this 
note,  because,  having  been  a successful  exhibitor  myself,  I am  in  a 
position  to  give  advice.  In  the  first  place  it  is  necessary  to  select  a 
good,  handsome  sort.  According  to  my  experience  there  is  none  equal 
to  Bi  agnail  s Exhibition  Beet.  This  sort  grows  to  a medium  size,  and 
has  a very  handsome  tapering  root,  and  the  colour  is  all  that  can  be 
desired.  Io  have  beetroot  for  exhibition  in  August  and  September 
the  seed  must  be  sown  early  in  April  on  a fairly  warm  border  where 
t_e  soil  is  moderately  light,  but  a rich  staple  is  not  desirable,  and  fresh 
manure  is  a positive  injury.  I have  found  that  I cannot  grow  a nice 
handsome  beet  in  a rich  soil;  but  if  sown  on  land  that  was  well 
manuied  the  year  before,  I do  very  well.  Strong  soil,  I find,  produces  a 
good  many  forked  roots.  1 sow  my  seed  in  drills  one  inch  deep  and 
two  feet  apart,  and  I thm  out  the  plants  as  soon  as  they  are  large 
enough  so  that  they  stand  15  inches  asunder  in  the  rows.  In  dry 
weather  I give  them  plenty  of  water,  commencing  early  in  June  if  it  is 
lequired.  I find  a little  weak  manure-water  does  them  good  once  a 
week.  In  selecting  the  roots  choose  those  of  a uniform  size  and  length, 
•e* n°k  fa^e  ^*em  UP an  hour  before  it  is  absolutely  necessary  ; for 
it  they  are  *ong  out  of  the  soil  before  they  are  to  be  judged  they  acquire 
a bad  colour  and  look  withered.  Exhibitor, 


ODONTOGLOSSUM  CREIMDATUM. 

In  visiting  tho  exceedingly  beautiful  exhibition  of  orcLids  now  being 
held  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  in  his  well-known  nurseries  at  Upper 
Holloway,  I was  not  a little  gratified  to  find  in  the  richly-stocked 
odontoglossum  house  a fino  specimen  in  bloom  of  the  beautiful  and 
extremely  rare  O.  crepidatum.  I have  heard  on  more  than  one  occasion 
of  the  beauty  of  this  fine  species;  but  although  I have  been  engaged 
in  the  culture  of  orchids  for  upwards  of  twenty-five  years,  and  have 
seen  nearly  all  the  trade  and  private  collections  in  the  country,  I have 
not  been  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  it  until  tho  other  day.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  rather  tall  gracefully  arching  spikes,  and  in 
size  are  about  equal  to  those  of  O.  triumphans.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  about  two  inches  in  length  and  half  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  are 
profusely  blotched  with  bright  chestnut-red  on  a rich  greenish  yellow 
ground,  the  combination  of  colouring  being  very  pleasing. 

Orchidist. 

POINSETTIAS  IN  SPRING. 

The  natural  season  of  this  splendid  plant  fits  it  for  special  uses  at  a 
time  when  flowers  are  scarce  and  the  demand  for  them  is  often  exces- 
sive. To  alter  the  season  of  the  poinsettia  is,  therefore,  not  desirable ; 
but  within  certain  limits  it  is  possible,  and  the  fact  may  be  worthy  of 
especial  attention  by  those  who  are  pressed  for  supplies  of  flowers  in 
spring.  The  change  of  season  is  effected  by  simply  cutting  off  the 
flower  heads  as  soon  as  they  are  fairly  formed,  and  before  any  have 
expanded,  and  thus  compelling  the  plant  to  produce  a new  crop  from 
the  buds  lower  down.  It  is  essential  to  success  to  keep  the  plants  going 
in  a suitable  temperature,  and  with  sufficient  sustenance  to  maintain 
their  vigour.  The  result  should  be  poinsettia  heads  of  fine  growth 
during  the  season,  say  from  February  to  May ; and,  as  a matter  of 
course,  there  is  something  to  be  learned  by  practice  in  the  proceeding. 
The  thing  has  been  well  done  at  Kew,  and  takes  its  place  amongst  facts 
accomplished.  W. 

HARPAL1UM  RIGIDUM. 

This  showy  herbaceous  plant  has  been  frequently  recommended  in 
the  pages  of  the  Magazine,  and  as  very  little  has  been  said  about  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  spreads  when  planted  in  suitable  soil  it  may  be 
useful  to  point  out  the  danger  which  exists  of  choice  slow-growing 
subjects  in  its  immediate  vicinity  being  crowded  out.  A plant  of  a very 
moderate  degree  of  strength  will  in  the  course  of  the  season  produce 
ten  or  twelve  stolons  ranging  from  two  feet  to  thirty  inches  in  length. 
At  the  extremities  of  these  buds  are  produced,  and  very  early  in  the 
spring  they  start  into  growth  and  produce  plants.  If,  therefore,  the 
whole  of  the  plants  are  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  the  stolons  very 
quickly  form  a complete  network  below  the  surface ; and  as  these  in 
their  turn  produce  stock,  the  border  becomes  so  crowded  that  no  plants 
other  than  those  of  the  most  robust  habit  can  successfully  contend 
with  the  crop  of  harpaliums.  They  moreover  partly  starve  each  other 
when  left  to  themselves  and  fail  to  produce  the  effect  obtained  fx-om 
examples  in  a vigorous  state  of  health.  The  pi'oper  course  in  growing 
the  bai’palium  is  to  select  two  or  three  plants  for  each  station  as  soon 
as  they  make  their  appearance  above  the  surface,  and  then  fork  out  all 
the  others  and  convey  them  to  the  rubbish-heap.  By  this  simple 
course  of  pi'ocedui’e  the  harpalium  can  be  had  in  the  highest  degree  of 
perfection  without  injury  to  the  most  delicate  plant  in  the  border. 

William  Bradbury. 

ENGLISH  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SEED. 

Amongst  chrysanthemum  growers  it  has  long  been  a question 
whether  chrysanthemum  seed  can  be  matured  in  England.  Yei-y 
much  to  my  satisfaction,  I have  proved  that  good  seed  can  be  produced, 
as  a plant  that  I left  growing  in  the  open  at  the  seaside  (protected  in 
very  severe  weather)  has  matui-ed  splendid  seed.  Under  the  microscope 
they  are  as  plump  and  good-lookiDg  as  those  produced  abroad.  The 
parent  plant  is  Hartland’s  Marguerite,  a seedling  plant  of  mine,  a 
single  white  flower  exactly  like  Chi-ysanthemum  frutescens.  I shall 
grow  the  seed  this  season  and  shall  be  curious  to  see  what  it  produces. 
If  anything  remarkable  comes  of  it  I will  not  fail  to  let  you  know. 

7,  Phillimore  Gardens.  W.  H.  Cullingford. 


Agriciulural  Produce. — The  gross  produce  in  1885  compared  with  that 
in  1884  shows  for  the  cereal  crops  in  Great  Britain  an  estimated  decrease  in 
wheat  of  2,628,211  bushels.  For  barley  there  is  an  inorease  of  5,338,519 
bushels.  In  oats  the  total  produce  shown  is  less  than  that  of  the  preceding 
year  by  1,032,432  bushels  ; it  may  be  observed,  however  (the  report  states), 
that  the  diminution  for  Great  Britain  here  referred  to  is  due  to  the  large 
decrease  of  3,306,194  bushels  in  Scotland,  as  in  England  and  Wales  taken 
together  there  is  an  increase  of  2,273,771  bushels  of  oats  as  compared  with  the 
crop  of  1884.  For  peas  the  falling  of  in  the  estimated  total  production  in 
Great  Britain  as  compared  with  1884  amounts  to  1,336,558  bushels,  the 
decrease  in  beans  being  2,610,783  bushels.  In  root  crops,  for  which  a similar 
comparison  can  be  made,  there  is  an  estimated  decrease  in  potatoes  of  544,699 
tons,  while  turnips  and  mangels  have  decreased  by  6,562,497  tons  and  87,869 
tons  respectively.  For  Ireland  all  the  crops  here  given  show  an  increased 
average  rate  of  produce  per  acre  in  1885  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 
The  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  increased  by  1*57  bushels,  barley  by  0'18  of  a 
bushel,  oats  by  0'62  of  a bushel,  peas  by  1'37  bushels,  beans  by  5'14  bushels, 
potatoes  by  0'2  of  a ton,  turnips  by  0 4 of  a ton,  mangels  by  0'7  of  a ton,  and 
hay  by  O'l  of  a ton.  The  gross  produce  in  Ireland  in  1885,  as  compared  with 
1884,  shows  in  cereal  crops  an  increase  in  wheat  of  197,016  bushels,  in  barley 
of  465,998  bushels,  and  in  oats  of  69,581  bushels.  Potatoes  show  an  increase 
of  135,386  tons,  turnips  of  43,859  tons,  and  mangels  of  60,253  tons.  There  ii 
also  an  increase  of  333,320  tons  in  hay; 
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CONGRESS  PEARS. 

Doyenne  d’Alen$on. 

In  the  late  districts  this  fine  pear  is  scarcely  yet  out  of  season,  but  in 
the  south  it  was  out  of  condition  at  the  end  of  February.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  for  late  use,  being  in  some  respects  superior  to  Easter  Beurrc, 
which  it  closely  resembles  in  general  characters,  though  differing  in 
growth  as  well  as  in  the  form  and  flavour  of  the  fruit.  It  is  known  by 
many  names,  which  is  indirect  testimony  of  good  quality.  When  not 
catalogued  under  the  name  by  which  it  here  appears,  it  will  usually  be 
found  as  Doyenne  cV Diver  d'Alen(on.  The  fruit  is  of  medium  size,  ovate 
or  irregularly  roundish,  sometimes  slightly  snouted  at  the  apex;  the 
colour  is  greenish  yellow,  thickly  dotted  with  grey  dots. 

The  season  of  this  pear  is  ordinarily  from  December  to  the  end  of 
February  ; but,  in  common  with  other  late  pears,  it  is  variable  as 
differing  conditions  may  determine.  The  long-continued  cold  season 
delayed  the  ripening  in  many  places  this  year,  and  hence  we  are  enabled 
to  record,  as  above,  that  it  has  been  in  use  until  quite  recently. 

The  figures  represent  samples  shown  by  Messrs.  Yeitch  and  Sons, 
of  Exeter,  and  they  will  suggest  to  the  cultivator  that  the  variety  is 
well  adapted  for  the  quince  stock,  and  should,  wherever  moderate-sized 
trees  are  required,  be  grown  on  the  quince.  The  tree  is  of  good  habit, 
and  na'urally  fonns  a handsome  pyramid  without  any  special  pruning. 


a considerable  length,  and  when  they  are  well  furnished  with  the 
delicately  coloured  flowers  they  present  a fine  appearance.  It  should 
be  grown  in  a basket,  so  that  the  stems  may  hang  down,  and  their 
graceful  character  be  shown  off  to  the  best  advantage.  This  useful 
species  is  found  most  frequently  growing  upon  mango  trees.  D.crcpi- 
daturn  claims  attention  at  the  present  time,  as  it  is  now  in  flower  ; 
the  white  sepals  and  petals  are  tipped  with  pink  and  the  lip  is  suffused 
with  a deep  yellow  hue.  D.  aureum,  which  has  been  previously 
described,  has  made  a fine  display  in  the  Kew  collection  this  season, 
but  it  is  now  past  its  prime.  An  old-fashiontd  species  is  D.  primulinum, 
andit  is  now  commencingto  bloom;  the  flowers  are  of  delicate  colouring, 
being  of  a soft  white  and  pink. 

Odontoglossums  of  many  kinds  ai*e  in  full  perfection.  The  old 
0.  Bictoniense,  formerly  a great  favourite  with  orchidists,  is  now  seldom 
seen,  but  it  should  be  made  note  of  by  the  amateur,  as  it  is  of  easy 
culture,  and  the  greenish  coloured  flowers  are  produced  with  great 
freedom.  0.  gloriomm,  appropriately  named,  is  a very  fine  cool-house 
orchid,  the  flowers  being  of  a light  yellow  hue,  spotted  with  brown- 
They  are  produced  in  elegant  racemes,  and  the  plant  is  of  easy  culture. 
0.  Pescatorei  is  too  well  known  to  need  description,  and  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  the  flowers  are  now  commencing  to  appear  ; and  most  welcome 
they  are.  Of  course,  0.  Alexandrce,  and  several  of  its  numerous 
varieties,  are  in  bloom  ; and  we  must  not  pass  by  the  popular  0.  Bossi 
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ORCHIDS  IN  FLOWER, 

Dendrobiums  are  flowering  gaily  at  the  present  time.  D.  nobile  is 
in  perfection,  and  the  handsome  D.  Wardianum  is  making  a great  show 
with  its  large  brightly  coloured  flowers.  These,  together  with  the 
gorgeous  D.  fimbriatum,  var.  oculcdum,  constitute  the  most  showy  of 
the  Dendrobes  now  in  bloom.  Of  species  bearing  flowers  remarkable 
for  their  elegance  and  delicacy  of  colouring,  we  have  a goodly  number. 
One  of  the  most  noticeable  is  D.  crassinode,  which  is  well  Inown  to  all 
lovers  of  the  orchid  family.  A gem  of  the  first  water  is  D.  Devonianum, 
introduced  in  1837  from  the  Khasya  Hills.  This  may  bo  appropriately 
called  the  “ King  of  Dendrobiums,”  and  on  its  long  whip-like  stems  are 
borne  the  small  exquisitely  beautiful  flowers,  with  soft  cream-coloured 
sepals  and  petals  tinted  with  pale  lilac  and  a broad  lip  of  a similar  hue 
to  the  other  parts  of  the  flower,  but  embellished  with  yellow  blotches 
near  the  base,  and  fringed  in  a most  distinctive  manner.  The  flowers 
of  D.  japonica  appoar  now,  and  although  thoy  cannot  bo  accounted 
beautiful,  they  will  be  valued  for  their  agreeable  fragrance.  A modost 
dendrobe  is  D.  Kingianum,  bearing  small  flowers  of  quiet  colouring 
and  with  a strong  almond-like  scent.  This  is  in  bloom  now  in  the 
orchid-house  at  Kew,  and  may  be  regarded  as  interesting,  but  nothing 
more.  One  of  the  finest  of  the  deciduous  members  of  this  genus  is 
I).  Pierardi,  which  is  enlivening  the  orchid-houso  with  its  chaste  and 
beautiful  flowers  at  the  present  season.  The  pendulous  stems  attain 


magus,  which  seems  always  in  flower.  0.  pulchellum  is  a sweet  thing, 
and  its  waxy-white  flowers  are  much  appreciated.  The  magnificent  O. 
triumphans  is  beginning  to  make  a show,  and  a very  few  specimens  of 
this  species  will  suffice  to  brighten  the  orchid-house.  Theflowei's  are  of 
large  size,  frequently  over  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  blotched  with 
deep  brownish  crimson  on  a golden  yellow  ground  ; the  cordate  lip  is 
white  at  tho  front,  and  the  basal  part  is  also  pure  white.  This  was 
found  by  Linden  in  New  Grenada  flourishing  8,500  feet  above  the  sea. 
0.  cariniferum,  has  its  attractions ; and  the  same  may  be  said  of  0. 
Sanderianum,  Which  bears,  in  an  elegant  panicle,  medium  size  flowers 
blotched  with  light  brown  on  a pale  yellow  ground  ; tho  lip  is  white, 
Amongst  other  odontoglots  blooming  now  are  the  elegant  0.  oirrhosum 
and  tho  pleasing  O.  Gervantesi. 

Angracoums  are  now  almost  over,  but  the  attraotivo  A.  citrntum  is 
blooming  freely,  and  tho  stately  A.  ebnrneum  has  not  yet  run  its  course. 

Ccelogynks  are  well  represented  at  tho  present  time;  for  not  only 
is  tho  popular  C.  cristata  and  its  several  forms  in  flower,  but  C. 
flacoula  is  in  its  prime.  This  deserves  to  be  widely  cultivated,  for  tho 
flowers  are  borne  in  considerable  profusion  in  long  pendulous  racemes  ; 
the  sepals  and  petals  are  white,  so  also  is  the  lip,  except  that  it  is 
parscly  spottod  with  crimson  aud  stuinod  in  front  with  bright  yellow. 
C.  elata  is  also  blooming  now. 

Uattleya  Tiuanao  is  going  out  of  flower,  but  tho  lovely  G.  Mendolli 
will  fill  its  place.  A very  interesting  species  in  flower  now  is  the 
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Mexican  tulip,  C.  eitrina,  which,  ub  all  orohidists  know  well,  grows 
downwards.  Tko  largo  waxy  (lowers  arc  of  a bright  yellow  colour, 
and  delioioualy  fragrant.  Wo  must  not  oinit  to  mention  tho  beautiful 
C.  amethystoglossa,  which  resembles  U.  guttata  Lcopoldi.  Tho  erect 
scape  bears  numerous  flowers,  measuring  about  four  inches  in  diameter  ; 
tho  sepals  and  petals  aro  spotted  and  blotched  with  a warm  purple 
colour  on  a rosy  ground  ; the  lip  is  of  a uniform  amethyst  colour. 

Piial.enopsis  Stuartiana  is  one  of  tho  most  important  of  the 
“moth  orchids ’’in  bloom  now.  The  flowers  vary  somowhat,  in  some 
.nstances  being  larger  and  more  thickly  spotted  than  in  others  ; they 
are  borne  in  great  profusion,  in  elegant  racemes. 

Oypripediums  in  bloom  now  include  several  species  and  varieties 
of  great  worth.  C.  concolor  is  ono  of  tho  most  distinct.  Tho  flowers 
aro  of  medium  size,  neat  in  form,  and  in  colour  pale  yellow  freckled 
lightly  with  dull  crimson.  The  variegation  of  the  leafage  is  very 
beautiful.  C.  barbatum,  var.  bijlorum,  also  possesses  attractive  leafage, 
and  the  flowers  are  pleasing.  Amongst  other  lady-slippers  in  bloom 


A NOBLE  FLOWERING  TREE. 

It  is  by  intention  we  lioad  this  note  on  Sophora  japonica  as  a “ noble 
flowering  tree,’’  because  it  is  not  in  high  repute  as  such,  and  demands 
some  sort  of  vindication.  Tho  sole  reason  of  its  lack  of  fame  as  a 
(lowering  tree  is  that  it  produces  its  flowers  when  the  baby  British 
winter  is  showing  its  first  teeth  ; when,  in  fact,  the  autumnal  mornings 
are  chilly,  and  occasional  frost  takes  the  shine  out  of  the  early-flowering 
I chrysanthemums  and  brings  the  richly  tinted  ruddy  leaves  of  the 
J horse-chestnut  to  the  ground.  Hear  what  Mr.  Hemsley  says  in  his 
excellent  edition  of  “ Decaisne,”  a book  which  every  lover  of  trees 
should  possess.  * At  page  136  we  read  of  Sophora  japonica  that  the 
“ flowers  are  comparatively  small,  dirty  white.”  There  happens  to  be 
a grand  specimen,  young  and  vigorous,  spreading  freely  from  tho 
ground  line  on  a lawn  near  the  plant-houses  in  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  that  in  the  autumn  of  last  year  was  perfectly  sheeted  with  snow- 
white  flowers,  presenting  a beauty  at  once  unique  and  impressive.  We 
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are  C.  Haynuldianum , C.  Schelimi,  C.  Boszli,  G.  porphyrum,  C.  villosum, 
and  C.  Bulleni. 


Fruit  Growing  in  Canada  pt  ogresses  in  a satisfactory  manner. 
In  a paper  on  Canada  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts  by  Mr.  A.  Begg, 
the  subject  was  especially  referred  to.  The  author  said  : “The  growth 
of  fruit,  as  well  for  home  consumption  as  for  exportation,  is  now 
becoming  an  important  industry  in  Canada.  There  are  vineyards  of 
fifty  or  sixty  acres  in  extent,  peach  orchards  of  similar  size  ; and 
apple  orchards  almost  innumerable.  Strawberries  are  raised  as  a field 
ciop.  Plums,  pears,  gooseberries,  currants,  amd  raspberries,  are  every- 
where produced  in  the  greatest  abundance.  The  tomato  ripens  in  the 
open  air  ; and  such  is  the  profusion  of  this  fruit  that  it  is  very  often 
cheaper  on  the  market  than  potatoes,  selling  at  2s.,  and  sometimes  less, 
per  bushel.  Melons  ripen  in  the  open  air,  as  a field  or  market  garden 
crop,  and  this  delicious  fruit  is  sold  at  very  cheap  prices  in  the 
markets.  In  the  North-West  wild  fruits  grow  in  great  abundance,  and 
include  plums,  grapes,  strawberries,  raspberries,  cherries,  cranberries, 
and  other  luscious  berries  of  various  kinds.” 


secured  for  our  readers  a drawing  of  this  noble  flowering  tree,  and 
here  it  is.  There  are  many  sophoras  in  those  gardens,  a few  of  them 
aged  and  venerable.  The  one  figured  is  in  full  vigour  of  health  and 
youth. 

Depression  op  Trade  in  the  Colonies  is  talked  of  vaguely,  and 
is  possibly  true  of  places  that  have  had  political  troubles  and  the 
luxury  of  much  fighting  with  savages  that  surround  them.  In  Mr- 
G.  A.  Sala’s  letter  in  last  week’s  Illustrated  London  News  is  a note 
on  the  subject.  He  says : “ You  will  hear  from  time  to  time  alarming 
rumours  of  extreme  depression  in  this  or  that  colony,  great  distress 
amongst  the  labouring  classes,  monster  meetings  of  the  unemployed, 
demands  for  relief  works,  and  the  like.  Be  not  deceived.  Australia 
is  the  most  prosperous  country  under  heaven.  There  is  work  there  for 
everybody  who  can  and  will  work  ; and  the  working  man  gets  a larger 
amount  of  wages  for  a small  amount  of  work  than  in  any  country  I 
have  travelled  in.” 

* Handbook  of  Hardy  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Herbaceous  Plants.  By  W.  B. 

Hemsley.  (Longmans.) 
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Work  for  tlje  TOtck. 

♦ 

CONSERVATORY  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

Azaleas. — To  promote  a strong  growth  shade  the  plants  lightly  whilst  grow- 
ing freely,  and  syringo  frequently.  Remove  all  seed-pods  and  the  few  remain- 
ing flowers  that  abstract  vigour  from  the  new  wood. 

Bedding  Plants  to  be  exposed  as  much  as  possible  now  night  and  day 
during  warm  weather.  Pot  oil  plants  newly  rooted,  and  let  them  taBte  a 
little  bottom  heat,  to  induce  new  roots  to  form.  Remove  zonal  pelargoniums, 
verbenas,  and  other  subjects  to  cold  frames  as  soon  as  possible,  to  ensure 
their  being  well  hardened  by  the  time  the  season  is  sufficiently  advanced  to 
bed  them  out. 

Conservatory. — The  beds,  if  not  covered  with  spar  or  similar  material, 
should  be  stirred,  and  some  fresh  soil  added,  in  order  to  maintain  the  plants 
in  a vigorous  condition.  Shoots  of  climbing  plants  that  are  rambling  and 
unsightly  should  be  pinched  back  promptly.  Plants  placed  in  the  house 
during  their  period  of  blooming  should  be  oarefully  attended  to,  and  should 
not  have  too  much  water. 

Fuchsias  to  be  frequently  Byringed,  and  grown  steadily  on  in  a warm 
moist  atmosphere.  Long-jointed  shoots  may  be  stopped  to  promote  lateral 
growth  and  so  produce  bushy  plants. 

Heaths  and  other  hard-wooded  plants  coming  into  bloom  should  have 
plenty  of  air. 

Pelargoniums  required  for  very  late  blooming  should  be  stopped  now,  and 
in  sueh  a manner  as  to  make  well-shaped  plants.  Young  stock  should  now 
have  a good  shift. 

STOVE  AND  ORCHID  HOUSE. 

Stove. — Keep  up  a warm  moist  atmosphere,  aud  allow  no  diminution  of 
bottom  heat,  as  most  of  the  plants,  and  especially  those  which  have  been 
recently  potted,  are  now  making  vigorous  growths.  All  free-growing  plants, 
such  as  gesneras  and  clerodendrons,  should  be  shifted  on  as  soon  aB  they 
require  it. 

Orchid  Houses  to  be  shaded  during  bright  weather  with  tiffany  or  some 
other  suitable  material,  removing  it  early  in  the  afternoon.  Plants  requiring 
repotting  must  be  attended  to  as  soon  as  they  are  fairly  in  a growing  state. 
Keep  up  the  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  by  sprinkling  the  paths  and  stages, 
and  shut  up  early  in  the  afternoon.  Cattleyas,  dendrobiums,  sobralias, 
gODgoras,  Bras6ias,  and  all  similar  orchids,  must  have  abundance  of  atmos- 
pheric moisture,  as  they  are  now  growing  freely.  The  bloom  of  plants  in 
flower  may  be  prolonged  by  removing  them  to  a cool  house  where  the  atmos- 
phere is  drier.  Plants  suspended  in  baskets  or  on  blocks  will  require  the 
frequent  and  plentiful  use  of  the  syringe  to  keep  them  in  health. 

FORCING  AND  ORCHARD  HOUSES. 

Figs  must  be  frequently  syringed  until  the  fruit  begins  to  change  colour, 
and  the  roots  must  be  aided  with  liquid  manure.  Stop  the  youDg  shoots 
before  they  push  too  far ; four  joints  are  a good  average. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  now  coming  on  well  in  the  early  houses,  and 
the  trees  must  be  desisted  to  swell  the  fruit  to  a good  size.  Give  enough 
water,  with  liquid  manure  at  least  once  a fortnight.  Pinch  off  laterals,  tie  in 
good  wood,  syringe  early  on  fine  mornings,  and  when  the  house  is  shut  up  for 
the  night,  and  always  give  air  early. 

Pines  are  growing  freely  and  must  have  plenty  of  water.  In  the  fruiting 
house  a good  temperature  kept  up — 65  deg.  to  70  deg.  by  night,  80  deg.  to 
90  deg.  by  day.  Pines  fruiting  require  more  air  than  growing  plants  to  ensure 
a high  flavour. 

Strawberries  ripening  to  have  less  water  and  plenty  of  light ; temperature 
not  lower  than  55  deg.  by  night,  nor  higher  than  70  deg.  by  day.  Remove 
runners  on  plants  coming  into  fruit. 

Vines  in  covered  borders  require  the  full  power  of  the  sun  on  their  roots 
now,  so  remove  the  covering  at  once.  Let  there  be  no  neglect  in  stopping  and 
tying  in,  now  that  the  vines  are  growing  freely.  Covered  borders  are  usually 
very  dry  at  this  season,  and  a good  soaking  is  necessary. 

FRUIT  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 

Trees  lately  planted  on  dry  sandy  soils  had  best  be  mulched  at  once  with 
rotten  duDg.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  spread  short  litter  or  some  other  such 
material  to  arrest  evaporation,  or  during  dry  weather  they  may  suffer 
considerably.  Should  there  be  any  pruning  not  yet  done,  let  it  be  finished 
instanter. 

Wall  Trees  must  now  have  efficient  protection,  or  the  morning  frosts 
will  seriously  injure  the  bloom  and  young  fruits. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE  GROUNDS. 

Grass  Turf  must  have  every  necessary  attention  now,  or  the  consequences 
will  be  a burnt-up  lawn  by  July,  and  the  predominance  of  coarse  grasses.  A 
sprinkling  of  guano  or  nitrate  of  soda  where  the  turf  is  poor  will  be  very  bene- 
ficial now.  Grass  newly  up  from  seed  to  be  handled  very  carefully,  and  not 
to  be  rolled  or  beaten  till  after  it  has  been  once  mown. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants  turned  out  of  pots  into  good  borders  now  will 
take  to  their  stations  immediately.  If  delayed  longer  they  will  not  do  so  well 
unless  frequently  supplied  with  water  ; and  it  is  advisable  to  grow  these  plants 
with  as  few  artificial  aids  as  possible. 

Hollyhocks  planted  now  will  bloom  well  this  season,  so  there  is  still  timo 
for  those  who  have  not  yet  made  up  their  selections.  The  soil  for  hollyhocks 
should  be  deep  well-manured  loam,  and  the  plants  should  be  strong  and  from 
cuttings  of  last  autumn. 

Polyanthus  Heed  may  bo  sown  on  north  borders  on  fine  soil,  and  be  very 
thinly  covered.  If  the  border  is  dry,  water  well  before  sowing.  When  the 
sowing  iB  done,  sprinkle  a very  thin  coating  of  moss  over  the  seed  plot ; this 
will  preserve  a sufficient,  degree  of  moisture  till  the  plants  appear.  If  poly- 
anthus becomes  dry  after  being  once  made  moist  in  the  ground  it  perishes. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  FRAME  GROUND. 

Broccoli  of  any  and  every  kind  may  be  sown  now.  Any  plants  coming 
forward  in  seed  pans  to  bo  made  as  hardy  as  possible  by  full  exposure  to  air 
and  a inshine,  preparatory  to  pricking  out. 

Cabbage  to  ho  sown  in  considerable  breadths,  if  tho  main  sowing  is  not 
yet  done.  Tho  seed  sown  now  will  give  supplies  from  August  to  April  next,  I 
if  the  sorts  aro  well  chosen.  I 


Cauliflowers  that  have  stood  the  winter  beneath  bandlights  should  have 
the  soil  loosened  about  them,  and  a little  earth  drawn  to  the  stems.  The 
glasses  should  now  be  removed,  but  be  kept  ready  in  case  of  keen  north-east 
winds  blowing,  when  they  will  be  useful  to  put  on  at  night,  and,  indeed,  to 
leave  on  for  a day  cr  two,  should  the  weather  be  really  wintry,  as  is  not 
unusual  at  this  time  of  year. 

Celery  should  be  pricked  out  into  boxes  or  on  a slight  hotbed,  and  at 
all  favourable  opportunities  give  air  as  soon  as  they  have  established  them- 
selves. If  the  main  crop  is  not  already  sowd,  sow  it  at  once  in  a gentle  heat. 

Lettuces  may  be  sown  in  open  beds  for  main  summer  crop.  Those 
crowded  in  seed-pans  may  be  much  benefited  by  pricking  out  on  a bed,  under 
a frame,  to  be  lifted  shortly  with  good  balls,  and  planted  out  finally.  If  this 
treatment  is  carried  out  with  care,  so  as  to  cause  as  little  check  as  possible, 
some  grand  samples  may  be  grown,  manure  and  water  being  of  necessity  aids 
thereto.  But  if  the  plants  are  roughly  handled,  and  suffer  much,  the  check 
will  cause  them  to  bolt  as  soon  as  warm  weather  sets  in. 

Potatoes  making  their  appearance  above  ground  should  be  protected  by 
drawing  earth  over  them.  Continue  planting  for  the  main  crop  until  the  work 
is  finished. 

Sow  without  delay  Turnip  Radishes  for  succession,  Scorzonera  and  Salsafy 
in  drills  one  foot  apart,  Purslane  on  a warm  sunny  border  ; Chou  de  Milan, 
Savoys,  and  Scotch  Kale  for  supplying  the  table  in  early  winter,  Carrots  for 
main  crop,  Brussels  Sprouts  for  early  winter,  Cabbage,  Cauliflowers,  and 
Lettuces. 

Vegetables  in  Season. — Broccoli,  Cabbages,  Celery,  Leeks,  Rhubarb, 
Spinach,  Turnips,  Lettuce,  Endive,  Beet,  Carrots,  Onions,  Salsafy,  Asparagus, 
French  Beans,  Cucumbers,  Potatoes,  Radishes,  Rhubarb,  and  Seakale, 


A NEW  INSECTICIDE. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  Professor  A.  H.  Church  drew  attention  to  a new  insecticide,  the  out- 
coma  of  a long  series  of  experiments. 

The  preparation  in  question  is  essentially  a complete  and  permanent  emul- 
sion, in  which  has  been  incorporated  a large  quantity  of  such  oily  liquids 
(including  certain  kinds  of  paraffin  oil)  as  destroy  the  insect  pests  of  plants. 
Hitherto  the  rough  methods  in  use  for  preparing  such  emulsions  have  failed  to 
effect  the  perfect  distribution  of  the  oily  matter  in  the  wash,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, oily  drops  of  sensible  size  have  spotted  and  injured  the  leaves  and 
tender  shoots  of  the  plants.  The  sample  exhibited  contained  two-thirds  of  its 
bulk  of  the  above-named  oils,  along  with  other  useful  ingredients.  On  dilution 
with  water  no  separation  of  the  oils  takes  place.  For  very  tender  and  succu- 
lent plants  half  an  ounce  of  the  emulsion  in  a gallon  of  rain-water  forms  a 
syringing  wash,  which  proves  fatal  to  green  fly,  red  spider,  brown-Bcale,  and 
even  mealy-bug,  without  inflicting  any  injury  to  the  flowers  or  foliage  of  the 
plantB  to  which  it  is  applied.  The  proportion  may  be  increased  in  the  case  of 
more  robust  plants — even  4 oz.  to  1 gallon  may  in  some  cases  be  used,  though 
much  weaker  solutions  aro  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  perfectly  effective. 
The  plants  if  at  all  delicate  should  be  syringed  with  fresh  water  two  hours 
after  the  insecticide  haB  been  applied.  By  appropriate  chemical  methods 
various  substances  may  be  introduced  into  the  emulsion  in  order  to  meet 
special  requirements  of  gardeners  and  hop-growers.  For  instance,  sulphur 
in  a free  state,  and  yet  in  a perfectly  soluble  form,  has  been  added  to  some 
of  the  preparations,  and  proves  to  be  an  efficient  preventive  and  cure  of  mildew 
in  roses.  The  farmer  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  perfecting  this  invention, 
and  for  devising  an  ingenious  syringing  stand  or  pot-holder  for  applying  it, 
has  entrusted  its  manufacture  to  Mr.  G.  Freeland,  of  Tunbridge,  Kent,  of 
whom  further  particulars  may  be  obtained.  Prof.  Church  added  that  he  had 
not  hesitated  to  bring  this  insecticide  before  tbe  committee,  since  he  had  no 
interest  save  a scientific  one  in  the  invention. 


Cuckoo  Superstitions.— It  is  a common  belief  that  the  cuckoo  is  a trans- 
formed girl  calling  her  brother.  In  Servia,  the  cuokoo,  Kuhavitza , was  a girl 
who  lamented  her  brother’s  death  so  long  that  she  was  turned  into  a cuckoo. 
This  in  itself  is  not  very  circumstantial,  but  Albania  supplies  a more  complete 
story.  There  were  two  brothers  and  one  sister  ; this  latter  accidentally  killed 
one  of  them  by  getting  up  suddenly  from  her  needlework,  and  piercing  him  in 
the  heart  with  her  scissors.  She  and  the  surviving  brother  mourned  so  much 
that  they  were  turned  into  birds.  He  cries  out  to  the  lost  brother  by  night 
“ Gjon,  pjoD,”  and  by  day  “ Ku  ku,  ku  ku,”  which  means,  “Where  are 
you  ? ” The  cuckoo,  says  the  Bohemian  legend,  once  had  a crown,  till  a 
wedding  came  off  among  the  birds,  at  which  the  hoopoe  was  the  bride- 
groom, when  she  lost  it,  and  has  never  been  able  to  get  it  back.  She  is 
always  crying  out  “ Kluku,”  which  means,  “You  rascal,”  to  which  the 
other  replies  “ Jdu,  jdu,”  “ I come,  I come,”  but  oomes  not.  The  Bohemians 
also  take  the  cuckoo  for  an  enchanted  miller  or  baker.  Tbe  latter  is  the 
more  interesting  story,  as  being  either  of  post- Christian  origin  or  else  a 
pagan  memory  transformed,  as  so  often  happened,  into  a Christian  dress. 
Christ  one  day  passing  a baker’s  shop,  sent  one  of  his  disoiples  in  to  ask  for  some 
new  bread  ; the  baker  refused  to  give  him  any,  but  hie  wife  and  six  daughters, 
who  were  more  compassionate,  delivered  some  seoretly  to  the  disciple.  In 
reward  they  were  placed  among  the  stars  as  the  Pleiades,  but  the  baker  was 
turned  into  a cuckoo  ; and  it  confirms  this  story  that  his  cry  is  heard  so  long 
as  the  seven  stars  are  visible  in  the  sky.  In  Poland,  long  ago,  it  was  a capital 
offence  to  kill  a cuckoo.  The  apparent  reason  was  that  Zywieo,  who  in  old 
Hclavonian  mythology  was  ruler  of  the  universe,  used  to  change  himself  (as 
Zeus  once  did,  and  Indra  too)  into  a cuokoo,  in  order  to  announce  to  mortals 
the  number  of  yoars  they  had  to  live  ; a belief  so  real  that  multitudes  used  to 
flook  every  May  to  Zywieo’s  temple  on  the  mountain  that  was  called  aftor 
his  name,  to  pray  for  long  life  and  prosperous  health.  To  this  day  it  is  a 
common  article  of  folk-lore  belief  that  so  many  years  yet  remain  to  a man  of 
life  as  he  hears  the  cuckoo’s  voice  for  tho  first  time  in  spring.  And  a monkish 
historian  has  handed  down  for  the  benefit  of  posterity  the  story  of  the  worldly- 
minded  brother,  who,  tired  of  tho  monotony  of  convent  life,  resolved  to  ask 
tho  ouokoo  tho  number  of  yoars  yet  allotted  to  him  to  livo.  Tho  bird  having 
said  twonty-two,  tho  monk  resolved  to  dovote  himself  for  a season  to  tho 
pleasures  of  this  world,  and  yet  have  time  to  prepare  for  tho  noxt.  But,  alas  ! 
tho  bird  was  a heathenish  and  therefore  a falso  oraolo  to  listen  to,  and  death 
surprised  tho  rooreant  monk  in  tho  twentieth  yoar,  still  absorbed  in  temporal 
enjoyments  and  vanities, — Corn /nil  Magazine. 
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CARNATIONS  PLANTED  OCT. 

It  cannot  bo  too  generally  known  amongst  tlioso  who  havo  a partiality 
for  carnations  that  the  choicest  of  the  bizarre  and  flakod  varieties  can 
bo  cultivated  as  successfully  in  bods  and  borders  as  the  most  robust 
of  tho  seifs.  It  is  too  much  the  practice  at  the  present  time  to  limit 
tho  selection  for  planting  out  wholly  to  tho  lattor,  owing  to  tho  pre- 
valent beliof  that  they  alone  can  be  had  in  good  condition  without  the 
aid  of  pots  and  glass.  The  show  flowers  will  not,  perhaps,  produce 
such  a rich  display  of  colour  as  tho  seifs  ; nor  will  the  blooms  be  of  so 
high  a quality  and  finish  as  those  which  are  carefully  screened  from 
the  wind  and  rain.  But  when  grown  with  even  an  ordinary  degree  of 
care  they  will  not  fail  to  produce  a bright  effect,  and  the  blooms  will  be 
sufficiently  meritorious  to  satisfy  those  who  do  not  aspire  to  a high 
position  on  the  exhibition  stage.  I mention  this,  not  because  I am 
desirous  the  show  flowers  should  displace  the  seifs,  but  because  I am 
anxious  that  each  section  of  this  exquisitely  beautiful  class  of  flowers 
should  be  duly  represented  in  all  gardens  in  which  they  have  a 
place. 

As  I have  not  time  to  engage  in  the  production  of  exhibition 
blooms,  the  whole  of  my  collection,  which  is  now  rather  extensive,  is 
grown  in  the  beds  and  borders  ; and  the  gratification  afforded  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  balance  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  time  and 
care  bestowed  upon  the  plants.  We  have  four  beds  in  a secluded  part 
of  the  garden,  in  which  we  grow  two  or  three  plants  of  each  of  the 
varieties  in  the  section  ; and  these  are  sheltered  J from  the  winds  and 
rains  by  means  of  tiffany,  supported  by  a light  framework  of  wood. 
Under  these  conditions  we  obtain  flowers  of  large  size  and  true  to 
character,  if  not  so  perfect  in  finish  as  the  blooms  developed  under 
glass,  and  they  afford  plenty  of  interest  during  the  time  the  plants  are 
in  bloom.  We  also  put  out  several  hundred  plants  in  the  mixed 
borders,  where  they  produce  a fine  effect,  and  afford  a practically 
unlimited  supply  of  flowers  for  indoor  decorations,  for  which  purpose 
they  are  highly  appreciated.  The  whole  of  the  plants  are  wintered  in 
pots  under  glass,  because  of  the  risk  incurred  in  fully  exposing  them  to 
the  weather,  and  they  are  bedded  out  in  April.  In  two  consecutive 
years  I planted  a considerable  portion  of  the  layers  in  beds  when  they 
were  taken  from  the  old  stools  in  the  autumn.  But  in  both  the  results 
were  very  unsatisfactory.  In  one  winter  the  plants  were  hard  hit  by 
the  frost ; and  in  the  other  they  had  their  roots  seriously  injured  by 
an  excess  of  moisture  in  the  soil,  and  in  the  seasons  following  the 
growth  was  weak,  and  the  flowers  few  in  number  and  poor  in  quality. 

Carnations  and  picotees  are  less  particular  as  to  the  soil  in  which 
they  are  grown  than  is  supposed  to  be  the  case ; and  there  are  very  few 
gardens  in  which  they  cannot  be  grown  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner  without  the  soil  undergoing  any  special  preparation.  The 
staple  of  our  garden  is  a rather  strong  loam,  and  the  beds  Specially  set 
apart  for  them  are  dug  over  in  the  autumn  when  the  layers  have  been 
taken  off  and  potted.  We  make  a point  of  digging  the  beds  to  a depth 
of  twelve  inches,  and  the  surface  is  left  rather  rough  to  more  fully 
expose  the  staple  to  the  action  of  the  weather.  Early  in  March  the 
beds  receive  a rather  liberal  dressing  of  half-rotten  manure,  which  is  at 
once  forked  in , care  being  taken  to  incorporate  it  with  the  soil  to  a 
depth  of  ten  or  twelve  inches.  In  the  mixed  borders  the  carnations 
and  picotees  have  to  take  their  chance  with  the  other  things.  But  as 
we  have  long  known  that  it  is  impossible  to  grow  herbaceous  plants  in 
an  exhausted  soil,  the  borders  are  annually  dressed  with  manure  or 
well  rotted  vegetable  refuse,  the  dressing  being  usually  applied  in  the 
spring,  when'the  various  plants  are  pushing  through  the  ground.  A 
dry  state  of  the  surface  is  taken  advantage  of  for  putting  out  the  plants, 
and  in  the  beds  they  are  arranged  about  twelve  inches  apart  each  way. 
When  at  this  distance  the  whole  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  the 
“ grass,”  without  any  overcrowding  of  the  plants  or  there  being  any 
difficulty  in  laying  the  shoots  at  the  end  of  the  summer.  In  the  mixed 
border  we  put  them  in  pairs  or  in  triples,  according  to  the  number  of 
plants  we  have  of  each  variety,  as  they  there  produce  a much  better 
effect  than  when  arranged  singly. 

In  planting  both  carnations  and  picotees  the  soil  must  be  made 
moderately  firm,  and  when  the  soil  is  naturally  light  it  is  a very  good 
practice  to  tread  the  surface  of  the  bed  a month  or  so  after  it  has  been 
planted.  As  a matter  of  course,  the  bed  should  be  trodden  when  the 
surface  is  dry,  as  any  treading  when  moist  will  do  more  harm  than 
good.  It  will  be  necessary  to  assist  the  plants  with  supplies  of  water 
during  periods  of  dry  weather  from  the  time  they  are  planted  until  they 
are  coming  into  bloom.  Carnations  are  readily  injured  by  an  excess 
of  moisture  in  the  soil  when  grown  in  pots,  but  in  the  open  beds  they 
may  be  watered  liberally  during  May  and  the  two  following  months. 
The  use  of  liquid  stimulants  is  not  necessary,  but  a moderate  dressing 
of  some  good  artificial  fertilizer  applied  in  the  early  part  of  June  will 
be  highly  beneficial  to  the  plants.  I have  tried  several  of  the  artificial 
fertilizers  now  in  the  market,  and  they  have  all  proved  so  good  that 
there  is  no  occasion  to  specially  mention  any  of  them.  A mulch  of 
Bhort  manure  would  afford  the  plants  material  assistance ; but  mulch- 
ings cannot  be  recommended,  because  of  their  harbouring  earwigs, 
which  do  much  damage  to  the  petals  if  allowed  to  go  unchecked.  A 
few  of  the  buds  are  removed  from  the  plants  in  the  beds,  but  the  dis- 
budding is  not  so  severe  as  when  exhibition  blooms  are  required,  and 
the  buds  of  those  in  the  borders  are  not  thinned  at  all,  as  a large  head 
of  bloom  is  of  more  importance  than  a small  number  of  finely 
developed  flowers.  In  all  cases  the  flower  stems  are  supported  by  neat 
stakes,  which  should  be  put  to  them  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  rise. 

W.  B. 


LEAGUES  OK  PRIMROSES. 

Altiiouoii  nature  has  this  year  conformed  to  the  lagging  Banter,  and  has  so 
delayed  her  own  festivals  that  tho  “satin-shining  palm”  will  bo  pat  to  a 
Palm  Sunday  past  mid-April,  tho  time  of  blossoms  is  coming  at  lart.  It  will 
not  be  long  before  England  is  in  flower.  Tho  yearly  amends  will  soon  be 
inado  for  grey  skies  and  dim  horizons  ; the  dull  northern  island  will  shine 
with  tho  colour  of  colours — yellow,  for  two  months  at  least.  There  will  be 
hill-sides  of  gorse,  oowslips  by  the  rood,  acres  of  daffodils,  and  primroses  in— 
leagues.  Depopulated  England,  which  has  the  loneliest  meadows  and  hills, 
the  most  solitary  roads  in  Europe,  will  be  making  a show  which  there  are  not 
even  Peter  Bells  to  seo.  For  in  those  days  Peter  Bell  has  mostly  gone  into 
town  ; he  is  a rough  ; his  famous  donkey  pulls  him  in  a cart;  and  he  sees  no 
yellow  primroses  except  such  as  are  piled  in  the  basket  of  that  Proserpina 
of  the  pavement  who  wears  an  unctuous  fringe,  and  the  quills  of  various  fowls 
of  the  air  in  the  velvet  of  her  deplorable  hat.  Meanwhile,  for  the  few  millions 
of  flowers  that  are  gathered  for  the  London  streets,  there  are  the  many 
millions  forming  into  bud  and  opening  into  star  unseen.  They  border  and 
fringe  those  silent  acres  where  no  labourers  seem  to  live.  All  the  ohips  and 
refuse  of  space,  after  the  stately  fields  have  been  formed,  belong  to  them— the 
ditches,  the  banks,  the  bands  of  green  that  lie  on  either  side  of  the  long  high 
road  (or  used  to  lie  there  until  Autolycus,  whose  meadows  are  near,  rectified 
his  frontier  by  imperceptible  degrees  and  the  unconsidered  trifles  were 
absorbed),  and  especially  in  the  patches  of  copse.  Those  young  woods, 
nurseries  of  the  forest,  are  the  very  paradise  of  primroses.  For  there  the 
flowers  have  a shelter  from  the  March  winds  and  hardly  a shadow  from  the 
kindling  and  increasing  March  sun,  and  the  copse  is  just  what  the  children’s 
room  should  be  in  a house — the  fostering  place,  the  place  of  tenderness  and 
sweet  temper.  A very  cloud  of  birds  alights  on  tho  copse  in  spring,  and  lurks 
there,  trolling  and  warbliug  the  most  rollicking  songs  in  the  year’s  concert. 
Thither,  too,  come  the  bees — too  few,  for  not  only  should  there  be  more 
cottages,  but  every  cottage  should  have  a hive ; but  such  bees  as  there  are, 
are  the  flowers’  messengers,  invited  on  their  fertilizing  visits  by  the  scent 
which  is,  by  another  divine  accident,  so  sweet  to  man.  But  even  if  the  bees 
were  “ innumerable  bees,”  the  Milky  Way  of  the  primroses  in  April  would  be 
more,  and  would  “ waste  their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air,”  according  to  the 
exquisitely  common  commonplace  of  the  poet  of  mediocrity.  In  antithesis, 
by  the  way,  to  this  most  popular  passage,  hear  how  the  high  mind  sees  the 
same  incident : 

The  summer's  flower  is  to  the  summer  sweet, 

Though  to  itself  it  only  live  and  die. 

Could  there  be  lines  more  representative  of  gentle  mental  vulgarity  on  the  one 
hand  and  of  poetry  on  the  other  ? And  which  has  become  the  proverbial 
quotation — Gray’s  line  or  Shakespeare’s  2 

But  if  we  stray  among  the  poets  we  shall  not  have  to  complain  that  the 
primrose  has  been  ill-treated.  Wordsworth  has  held  up  his  already-mentioned 
hero  to  contempt  because  a yellow  primrose  was  but  a yellow  primrose  to  those 
ignorant  eyes.  What  the  primrose  was  to  Wordsworth  and  what  it  ought  to 
have  been  to  Peter  Bell  we  are  left  to  conjecture.  To  Perdita,  the  delicate 
aesthete,  it  was  a maid  who  died  unmarried.  For  the  chill  is  never  off  the  air 
— the  east  wind  at  least  never  blows  warm — during  the  time  of  her  waxing 
and  waning.  It  must  be  owned  that  Milton,  trying  to  improve  on  the  idea, 
spoils  it  all  by  making  the  primrose  die  “ forsaken  : ” “the  rathe  primrose 
that  forsaken  dies.”  He  has  confused  two  twilights,  two  doubts,  two  chills — 
the  autumn’s  ai.d  the  spring’s.  The  primrose’s  solitude  is  virginal,  not  vidual. 
But  indeed  in  all  poetry  there  is  no  such  posy  as  that  with  which  Perdita 
plays  her  queenly  comedy.  The  flowers,  divinely  distinguished  by  her,  have 
been  vulgarized  in  much  verse — have  been  made  into  extravagant  and  heartless 
bouquets  by  the  writers  as  well  as  by  the  florists.  They  have  been  massed 
together  so  that  all  loveliness  of  outline  has  disappeared,  and  the  very  seasons 
have  been  confused.  Shelley’s  visionary  flowers,  gathered  in  a dream,  when 
winter  suddenly  was  changed  to  spring,  to  be  presented — “ oh,  to  whom  2 ” — 
were  ranged  in  his  hand  in  the  order  in  which  they  had  grown  near  “ the 
river’s  trembling  edge.”  The  reformed  florist  of  to-day  has  taken  a lesson 
from  Shelley,  and  has  begun  to  arrange  his  primroses,  bud  and  opening  and 
opened  flower,  like  the  lovely  variety  of  age  in  that  human  plant,  a family. 
To  the  primrose,  too,  he  has  at  last  learnt  to  give  its  leaf,  to  the  daffodil  its 
sheath  and  spear,  and  to  each  flower  a certain  surrounding  of  atmosphere,  A 
multitude  without  atmosphere  is  a mob.  Form,  natural  conspicuousness,  out- 
line, the  boundary,  are  lost  without  air  and  separateness.  We  may  make  for 
ourselves  a mob  of  poets  by  slovenly  wholesale  reading,  and  a mob  of  primroses 
by  packing.  There  are  no  mobs  in  nature.  The  multitudinous  sea  is  not  a 
mob,  nor  is  the  innumerable  garden  of  the  country  in  April.  Nor  is  there  a 
mob  of  men  in  the  whole  populous  North  Italian  plain,  although  it  is  a 
continent  without  a solitude.  The  mob  is  essential  to  the  congested  modern 
town.  But  let  us  rejoice  if,  in  spite  of  the  increasing  numbers  of  everything, 
and  as  an  antidote  to  that  multiplication,  that  there  should  be  a new 
respect  growing  among  us  for  individual  men  and  women — and  primroses. 

And,  after  all,  may  we  ask — or  is  it  inquiring  too  curiously — whether  these 
first  flowers  do  not  owe  something  of  their  own  beauty  to  their  singular  con- 
spicuousness 2 Are  they  a little  like  the  evening  star,  or  Chaucer,  or  others  of 
the  fortunate  first  2 Atmosphere  is  necessary  to  all  beauty  and  dignity,  and 
these  fortunate  first  have  so  much  ! They  are  set  in  light  and  space  and  the 
wind  of  heaven.  So  be  it ; let  us  take  them  with  their  setting,  which  is  God’s 
grace  to  them.  Chaucer  sang  in  the  unconscious  solitude  of  an  ancestor  of 
poets  ; he  was  unstaled  by  his  posterity,  irresponsible  for  them,  and  all  he 
touched  was  fresh,  and  remains  as  fresh  as  when  he  touched  it.  His  slight 
tendernesses— how  sweet  they  are,  how  infinitely  sly  his  little  ironies — because 
they  are  felicitously  conspicuous.  One  might  be  tempted  to  think  that  Shakes- 
peare bad  him  in  mind  when  he  accounted  for  the  nightingale’s  charm  by  the 
silence  of  the  night.  Would  a later  Chaucer  have  sung  in  the  chorus  of  the 
wrens  2 Would  primroses  in  June  pass  scarcely  heeded  in  the  long  procession, 
whereas  primroses  in  march  shine  in  its  van  like  stars  ? It  matters  little.  The 
conditions  of  being  are  among  its  attributes.  The  orderly  and  organic  world, 
whether  it  be  the  social,  or  the  scientific,  or  the  literary  world,  or  the  world 
of  teeming  and  flowering  nature,  contains,  not  persons  only,  but  places  and 
times ; persons,  places,  and  times  in  hierarchic  inequality.  So  the  primrose 
shall  have  credit  for  all  its  beauty  of  form,  colour,  substance,  fragrance,  place, 
and  time.  Let  it,  moreover,  have  credit  for  all  its  beauty  as  a badge  in  the 
eyes  of  those  to  whom  the  badge  is  dear.  The  date  of  its  flowering  has" 
turned  a great  statesman’s  death  day  into  his  festival.  It  is  not  the  birthday 
of  the  Leader  that  the  primrose  marks,  nor  any  anniversary  of  his  acts  of 
statesmanship,  but  the  day  when  he  passed  away  in  his  deplored  and  honoured 
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death.  So  far  there  is  no  violence  done  to  the  tenderest  of  dowers.  If  these 
little  blossoms  are  to  be  made  to  bear  any  poor  human  meanings  at  all,  they 
may  well  display  their  pageant  over  a great  man’s  country  grav9.  The  Leader 
is  under  the  dowers,  the  followers  are  still  among  them.  And  being  various 
themselves,  they  wear  their  primrose  with  a difference.  Knights  and  Dames 
are  adorned  with  a badge  of  romance  ; the  Conservative  grocer  puts  on  the 
sign  of  his  prosperities.  He  is  at  least  more  imaginative  than  Peter  Bell,  for 
the  yellow  primrose  is  to  him  a good  deal  more  than  a yellow  primrose  it  is 
patronage,  and  bourgeois  stability,  and  security  against  “ ructions  on  any 
large  scale.  And  yet  we  must  confess  to  a qualm  when  the  primrose  of  the 
copses  and  poetry  is  trampled  on  the  battle-deld  of  politics.  There  are  such 
things  as  artidcial  dowers — we  are  reluctantly  aware  of  them.  Now,  as  the 
Primrose  League  is  perennial,  it  might  make  itself  independent  of  the  peasons 
by  wearing  its  dower  in  muslin.  The  suggestion  is  perhaps  a cruel  one.  But 
then  at  least  we  should  be  able  to  duly  differentiate  Primrose  Leagues  and 
leagues  of  primroses:  pastoral  primroses  and  Primrose  Pastorals. — Alice 
Meynell,  in  The  Tablet.  


HARDY  PLANTS  IN  FLOWER. 

The  awakening  of  vegetation  is  complete  and  general,  but  the  movements  of 
plauts  have  been  less  rapid  than  the  register  of  temperature  since  the  20th  of 
March  would  suggest  to  anyone  who  could  forget  that  the  ground  is  cold  and 
acquires  warmth  but  slowly.  At  the  present  time  several  subjects  that  are 
not  usually  in  dower  together  are  competing  side  by  side  ; those  that  should 
have  dowered  long  since  having  been  delayed  to  be  overtaken  by  later  subjects. 
The  snowdrops  showed  their  welcome  dowers  as  early  as  February  14  near 
London,  and  the  frost  that  continued  for  tive  weeks  thereafter  did  not  harm  one 
of  them.  But  many  more  snowdrops  have  appeared  since,  accompanied  by  winter 
aconites,  and  now  they  are  plentiful,  and  are  threatened  with  eclipse  by  the 
more  showy  spring  snowdake  which  does  not  often  show  itself  until  the  snow- 
drops are  past  and  gone.  Not  many  trees  are  in  dower,  and  very  few  have  as 
yet  shown  a leaf.  But  we  can  record  that  Nuttalia  cerasiforme  is  very  leafy, 
and  full  of  dowers  ; and  Prunus  divaricata  has  plenty  of  dowers,  and  a promise 
of  leaves.  If  we  have  to  wait  a little  longer  than  usual  for  the  trees,  we  shall 
probably  be  compensated  by  seeing  them  pursue  their  course  unchecked,  a 
state  of  things  that  commonly  results  in  an  abundant  fruit  crop. 

Hellebores  have  had  a bad  time,  and  have  certainly  not  paid  their  way 
this  season.  In  many  places  they  persisted  in  pushing  their  dowers  into  view 
while  frost  prevailed,  and  they  suffered  much  damage  even  where  carefully 
protected.  The  following  are  in  dower  now,  and  worth  noting  because  of  their 
distinctive  beauty,  most  of  them  having  delayed  their  dowers  to  the  time  of 
safety : H.  intermedia,  a great  cluster  of  lurid  purple ; H.  odorus,  greenish 
yellow;  H.  orientalis,  usually  white,  but  occasionally  yellowish;  H.pur- 
purascens,  lurid  purple  or  slaty  blue,  a dne  thing  ; H.  abchasicus,  rosy  purple  ; 
H.  guttalus,  noble  and  lively,  richly  spotted  within. 

IIepaticas  include  the  grand  H.  angulosa,  usually  catalogued  as  Anemone 
angulosa,  and  the  brilliant  single  and  double  varieties  of  H.  triloba,  now  cata- 
logued as  Anemone  hepatica.  Where  these  are  wanting  there  is  no  spring 
garden. 

Narcissi  are  quite  scarce  as  yet  in  gardens  near  London,  but  N.  pallida 
prcecox  is  dne,  and  N.  minor  is  showing  a fewlflowersjpreparatory  to  the  general 
outbreak  of  the  trumpet  section. 

Saxieragas  are  few,  but  no  one  can  pass  them  without  experiencing 
cheerful  thoughts.  S.  sancta  is  brilliant  with  golden  dowers  : S.  junipertna  is 
less  showy,  but  has  yellow  dowers  ; S.  oppositifolia  is  a power  in  the  land. 
The  common  or  supposed  typical  form  is  delightful,  and  dowers  very  freely. 
A larger  and  handsomer  form  is  called  maxima.  The  colour  is  clear  rosy  pink, 
the  dowers  measure  one  inch  across.  We  have  just  measured  an  average 
sample,  and  dnd  it  a shadow  more  than  seven-eighth  of  an  inch.  Another 
lovely  variety  is  splendens,  the  dowers  of  which  are  smallish,  the  colour  deep 
full  pink.  _ 

Crocuses  have  made  a'glorious  show  in  gardens  and  in  London.  The  date 
of  the  dowering  this  year  may  be  put  down  as  from  March  22nd  to  April  3rd  ; 
but  for  a week  to  come  we  shall  see  fresh  dowers  in  places.  A few  of  the  more 
interesting  species  and  varieties  dowered  too  early,  and  suffered  damage.  On 
the  30th  of  March  we  noted  the  following  as  fresh  and  lively  : C.  lmperati, 
purple,  white,  rose,  &c.,  the  purple  at  this  date  the  best;  C.  suaveolens,  bluish  ; 
C.  versicolor,  various,  all  the  colours  good,  but  the  purple  at  this  time  the  best ; 
C.  corsicus,  purple  ; G.  Elrucuscus,  pale  purple ; C.  Banaticus,  rich  indigo  pur- 
ple, grand  ; C.  vernus,  the  parent  of  any  number  of  purple,  lilac,  white,  and 
striped  varieties,  two  of  the  best  being  C.  Vernus  obovatus,  a lovely  purple- 
toned  blush.and  C.  Vernus  Allioni,  full  purple,  smallish  ; C.  Sieberi  versicolor, 
white  with  purple  stripe  ; G.  aureus,  rich  full  orange  ; C.  aureus  sulphurous,  a 
good  yellow  ; C.Balansoe,  smallish,  orange  with  deep  brown  stripe.  If  allowed 
onlv  two  of  the  foregoing,  we  should  take  Crocus  aureus  in  its  “unimproved” 
condition,  and  Crocus  vernus  obovatus.  And  if  allowed  only  one  it  should  be 
the  last-named  delicate  but  stately  beauty. 

Daphnes  are  not  forward,  and  we  can  wait  for  them.  But  we  must  record 
that  Daphne  Blagayana  is  flowering  finely,  and  is  a little  whiter  than 
described  in  connection  with  the  figure  in  G.  M.  1878,  p.  512.  The  flowers 
are  in  roundish  heads,  creamy  white,  and  most  abundantly  produced.  For  a 
warm,  dry  rockery  this  is  a first-rate  plant. 

Primulas  are  plentiful,  but  seem  not  to  command  attention — perhaps 
because  only  varieties  of  P.  vulgaris  are  aR  yet  in  flower,  comprising  chiefly 
single  yellow,  rod,  and  lilac  primroses,  variously  coloured  oxlips,  and  a few 
polyanthuses.  It  is  a question  if  the  choicest  of  the  family  will  be  ready  in 
time  for  the  conference  ; but  it  is  a question  of  weather,  and  we  must  wait  in 
hope.  _ _ 

Snowflakes  have  a fine  leader  now  in  Lcucojum  vernum,  which  is  flower- 
ing finely,  perhaps  more  finely  than  usual,  or  it  may  be  the  scarcity  of  flowers 
gives  it  a chance  of  showing  itself.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  things  of  the 
season,  and  it  is  unfortunate  for  snowdrops  to  be  floworing  at  the  same  time. 
L.  carpaticum  and  L.  lestivum  will  not  flower  for  over  four  or  five  weeks,  but 
L.  hyemale  and  L.  roseum  have  lately  flowered  in  a frame,  and  given  delight  to  a 
few  fanatics. 

Glory  of  the  Snow  claims  a paragraph,  for  it  presented  flowers  very 
soon  after  the  first  of  the  snowdrops.  It  is  now  in  full  beauty,  and  thore  is 
nothing  choicer  in  the  rockery  than  Chionodoxa  Lucihe , with  its  delicate  flowers, 
pale  blue  with  white  centre,  unless  it  bo  G.  Sardcnsis,  which  is  brilliant  azure 
with  white  centre.  Tho  best  of  tho  two  none  can  find,  becauso  “ both  arc 
best.”  ... 

Squills  present  nothing  novel,  but  tho  lovely  colour  of  ’cilia  slbirlca  is 


almost  without  equal  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  S,  bifolia  is  a most  delicate 
beauty  in  its  lovely  blue  dress,  but  the  white  variety  is  very  poor  this  season, 
and  is  never  of  high  character. 

Miscellanies  include  Pulmonaria  officinalis,  P.  angustifolia,  and  P.  azurea  ; 
Erylhronium  dens  canis,  at  present  rather  poor  in  flower,  but  fine  in  leafage, 
Brodicea  Leichtlini,  llyacinthus  azureus,  and  Bulbocodium  vernum — all  good 
things,  that  will  improve  in  their  looks  if  favoured  with  good  weather. 


Calls  at  d&umrtts. 


MR.  B.  S.  WILLIAMS’S  VICTORIA  AND  PARADISE  NURSERIES, 
UPPER  HOLLOWAY. 

The  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries  are  at  the  present  time  especially  rich  in 
attractions,  for  the  numerous  and  well-filled  orchid-houses  are  particularly  gay 
with  colour.  There  is  a large  and  extremely  beautiful  exhibition  of  hyacinths 
and  tulips,  and  of  amaryllis  and  imantopbyllums. 

The  hyacinths  and  tulips  are  arranged  in  the  spacious  winter  garden  which 
forms  the  main  entrance  to  the  nurseries,  and  they  produce,  in  association  with 
the  palms,  tree-ferns,  dracsenas,  and  other  plants  remarkable  for  elegance  of 
outline  or  nobility  of  aspect,  a very  striking  effect.  The  hyacinths  comprise 
all  the  finest  varieties  in  the  several  shades  of  colour,  and  the  magnificent 
spikes  with  which  they  are  furnished  afford  a good  indication  of  the  high 
quality  of  the  bulbs.  Tulips  are  equally  satisfactory,  and  include  Proserpine, 
JooBt  van  Vondel,  White  Joost  van  Vondel,  one  of  the  very  finest  of  the  white 
tulips  at  present  in  cultivation,  White  Pottebakker,  also  a fine  white,  Yellow 
Pottebakker,  KeizerskrooD,  Vermilion  Brilliant,  aud  other  first-class  varieties. 

All  the  orchid-houses  are  more  or  less  attractive,  and  a mere  .enumeration 
of  the  whole  of  the  species  in  bloom  in  the  several  structures  would  occupy 
much  space.  It  must,  therefore,  suffice  to  mention  a few  of  the  most  impor- 
tant in  the  several  sections.  There  is  still  a considerable  Dumber  of  examples 
of  the  beautiful  Cattleya  Trian®  in  bloom,  and  associated  with  them  were 
several  very  distinct  varieties  of  the  comparatively  new  and  richly  coloured 
C.  Lawrenceana.  C.  citrina  was  also  represented  by  several  specimens  iu 
bloom,  the  golden  flowers  of  which  presented  a striking  contrast  to  the  rose 
and  purple  tints  of  the  other  kinds.  The  dendrobiums  contribute  liberally  to 
the  display  ; those  in  bloom  comprising  D.  primulinum,  D.  Jamesianum,  D. 
Wardianum,  D.  crassinode,  and  D.  Devonianum.  The  last  mentioned  is  grown 
by  Mr.  Williams  on  a raft,  with  a little  sphagnum  about  the  roots,  aud  the 
plants  succeed  admirably  upon  them,  the  pseudo-bulbs  being  between  two  and 
three  feet  long  and  thickly  studded  throughout  their  length  with  flowers  and 
buds.  Oncidium  sarcodes  is  flowering  finely,  and  its  large  panicles  of  richly 
coloured  flowers  are  singularly  effective  in  contrast  with  those  of  the  other 
species.  Phaius  Wallichi  and  P.  grandifolius  present  a very  pleasing  appear- 
ance. Ccelogyne  cristata  major,  which  was  represented  by  several  examples, 
differs  from  the  normal  type  in  the  greater  breadth  of  the  sepals  and  pstals, 
and  the  finer  form  of  the  large  waxy  white  flowers.  Calanthes  comprise  C. 
Stevensi  an<i  C.  Sanderi,  the  last  mentioned  a very  handsome  species,  with 
bold  foliage  and  fine  spikes  of  large  rose-coloured  flowers.  Phalronopsis,  which 
are  chiefly  cultivated  in  cylinders  of  teak  with  moss,  are  growing  with 
amazing  vigour  and  flowering  very  profusely  ; those  in  bloom  including  P. 
amabilis,  P.  grandiflora,  and  P.  Schilleriana.  Especially  noteworthy  also 
were  Cypripedium  selligerum  major,  a superb  form  of  this  exquisitely 
beautiful  species  ; Vanda  tricolor  ; and  Houlletia  odoratissima,  the  last-men- 
tioned  being  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  species  forming  the  genus. 

In  the  cool-houses  there  is  an  extremely  beautiful  display  of  Odontoglossums 
and  Masdevallias,  there  being  many  hundreds  of  spikes  of  the  first-mentioned. 
The  highly  popular  Odontoglossum  Alexandra  is  very  strongly  represented, 
and  comprises  a considerable  number  of  very  distinct  and  remarkably  fine 
varieties  0.  Pescatorei  is  also  conspicuous  by  reason  of  the  number  of  plants 
in  bloom,  and  the  high-class  quality  of  the  flowers.  Other  odontoglots  in 
bloom  that  deserve  special  mention  are— 0.  triumphans,  one  of  the  most  richly 
coloured  of  the  several  kinds,  0.  odoratum,  O.  cuspidatum,  a rare  species  of 
great  beauty,  0.  Halli  leucoglossum,  and  O.  sceptrum.  0.  vexillarium  is  not 
vet  in  bloom  ; but,  from  the  freedom  with  which  the  plants  are  producing  their 
flower  spikes,  there  will  be  a bright  display  of  this  showy  species  in  due  course 
Chief  amongst  the  Masdevallias  were  M.  Lindeni  and  M.  V oitchiana,  both  of 
which  are  too  well  known  to  need  comment.  , 

The  imantophylluras  and  amaryllis  form  two  Ivery  important  features,  as 
both  are  grown  in  large  numbers  and  with  singular  sneoess.  The  flowering 
examples  of  tho  imantophyllums  have  a large  span-roof  house  devoted  to  them, 
and  as  they  are  in  a robust  state  of  health,  and  furnished  with  several  hundred 
umbels  of  noble  proportions,  tho  effeot  produced  is  remarkably  good.  The 
display  is,  in  fact,  the  finest  that  has  yet  been  produced  in  this  country.  All 
the  older  forms  are  in  strong  force,  and  there  are  several  new  varieties  whioh 
will  eventually  attain  a high  degree  of  popularity.  One  of  the  most  noteworthy 
of  the  novelties  is  Ambroise  Verschaffelt,  which  Mr.  Williams  will  distribute 
in  the  coming  season  ; tho  flowers  are  of  immense  size,  and  are  of  a bright 
orange  red  with  rich  golden  yellow  centre.  Meteor  and  General  Gordon  are 
two  fine  seedlings,  with  (lowers  of  a very  deep  shade  of  scarlet.  Cruenta,  sent 
out  bv  Mr.  Williams  last  year,  is  a magnificent  vanoty,  the  flowers  of  a 
brilliant  orange  scarlet  and  of  fine  form.  Other  highly  meritorious  vanot.es 
are  Madame  Van  Houtto,  Mario  Keimers,  and  Aurantiaoa.  On  tho  side  tables 
of  tho  imantopbyllum  house  there  is  a flue  collection  of  cyclamens,  which 
admirably  represent  the  high-class  quality  of  the  strain  with  which  Mr. 
Williams’s  name  has  been  sojlong  identified.  Tho  amaryllis,  which  have  a house 
wholly  devoted  to  them,  aro  now  in  perfection,  thero  being  some  hundreds  ot 
scapes  in  various  stages  of  development.  Amongst  other  varieties  in  bloom 
were— Harry  Williams,  a largo  finely  formed  flower  of  a deep  vinous  crimson, 
Masterpiece,  brilliant  orimson  ; Mrs.  Masters,  white,  striped  with  orimsou  ; 
Harlequin,  crimson  blotched  with  white;  Prince  of  j leek,  glowing  orimson 
with  white  bauds  extending  half-way  up  tho  segments  ; Marshalli,  orimson 
scarlet,  a nioo  and  exceptionally  fine  flowor  ; Josoph  Broome,  bright  olarot  , 
and  Mrs.  Findlay,  scarlet  with  pure  white,  vory  bright  and  pleasing. 

In  tho  rhododendon  houso  wo  noticed,  amongst  others  in  b.oom,  lino  speci- 
mens of  MaoNabiana,  a beautiful  form  with  large  pure  white  lowers  ; < oun- 
toss  of  Haddington,  a handsome  hybrid  with  blush  coloured  tlowors  ; and  h. 
Voitohi,  a superb  spoclos  with  largo  handsomo  flowers  of  tho  purest  white. 


April  io,  1886. 
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ABUTILONS  FOR  WINTER  FLOWERS. 

By  Wim.iam  O01  k,  Tlio  Qrovo  Vineyard,  Folthnm. 

Cultivators  have  on  several  occasions  been  reminded  in  the  pages  of 
the  Magazine  of  the  usefulness  of  the  comparatively  now  l’ace  of 
abutilons  for  decorativo  purposes  generally,  but  sufficient  stress  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  laid  upon  their  groat  value  for  furnishing 
supplies  of  cut  flowers  during  the  winter.  The  flowers  can  be  employed 
to  advantage  both  for  filling  eporgnes  and  the  making  of  bouquets  ; 
and  they  are  produced  so  profusely  that  a very  few  plants  will  suffice 
to  provide  an  abundant  supply  from  the  end  of  the  autumn  until  the 
spring  following.  We  have  not  a very  large  stock  of  plants,  but  there 
has  been  hardly  a day  since  October  last  that  we  could  not  have  cut 
from  one  to  two  hundred  flowers. 

The  plants  from  which  we  obtain  the  most  abundant  supply  of 
flowers  during  the  winter  season  are  those  which  in  the  spring  previous 
are  well  established  in  five  or  six  inch  pots  and  furnished  with  one  or 
more  strong  shoots  each.  Those  who  have  plants  of  this  description 
should  with  in  the  next  two  or  three  weeks  reduce  the  water  supply 
considerably,  to  promote  the  ripening  of  the  wood,  and,  after  keeping 
them  rather  dry  at  the  roots  fora  short  time,  cut  them  rather  hard 
back.  The  shoots  should,  as  a rule,  be  cut  back  to  within  about  six 
inches  of  the  surface  of  the  soil,  to  obtain  new  growth  from  near  the 
base.  Very  soon  after  the  pruning  they  should  receive  more  liberal 
supplies  of  water  and  be  syringed  overhead  to  encourage  them  to  start 
into  growth.  They  will  soon  begin  to  break  freely,  and  when  the 
young  shoots  are  about  an  inch  in  length  it  will  be  advisable  to 
repot  them. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  give  the  abutilons  too  much  root  space,  and  the 
practice  that  can  be  the  most  strongly  recommended  consists  in  put- 
ting the  plants  when  they  receive  their  first  shift  in  pots  of  the  same 
size  as  those  previously  occupied,  and  in  the  course  of  the  summer 
shifting  them  into  pots  one  or  two  sizes  larger,  according  to  the  vigour 
of  each  individual.  To  be  able  to  put  them  in  pots  of  the  same  size  as 
those  from  which  they  are  taken  it  will  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  ball 
of  soil  by  about  one-half,  and  when  this  is  done  the  long  roots  should 
be  shortened  to  promote  the  production  of  fibrils.  A compost  con- 
sisting of  mellow  fibrous  loam,  well-rotted  manure,  leaf-mould,  and 
silver  sand  is  the  best ; the  most  suitable  proportions  being  one 
part  each  of  manure,  leaf-mould,  and  sand,  to  five  parts  of  the 
loam.  When  well  rooted  they  should  be  shifted  into  the 
pots  in  which  they  are  to  bloom,  a compost  to  be  used  of  the 
same  description  as  that  advised  for  the  first  shift.  The  drainage 
must  be  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  superfluous  moisture  ; for  abutilons, 
in  common  with  a host  of  other  things,  suffer  considerably  during  the 
winter  season,  when  the  moisture  in  the  soil  is  much  in  excess  of  the 
requirements  of  the  plants.  They  require  rather  liberal  supplies  of 
water  at  the  roots  throughout  the  summer  months,  and  when  the 
plants  are  well  established  an  occasional  supply  of  rather  weak  liquid 
manure  will  be  beneficial.  The  shoots  should  be  stopped  once  in  the 
course  of  the  summer  if  desired ; and  this  should  be  done  by  nipping 
out  their  points  when  six  or  seven  inches  in  length. 

The  most  suitable  position  for  abutilons  from  the  time  they  have 
recovered  from  the  check  received  at  their  first  repotting  until  the  end 
of  September  is  a light  and  airy  greenhouse,  or  a spacious  pit,  as  may 
be  the  most  convenient.  Whether  in  greenhouse  or  pit  it  will  be  an 
advantage  to  place  them  where  they  will  be  near  the  glass  and  enjoy  a 
free  circulation  of  air.  From  the  end  of  September  till  the  following 
spring  a warm  greenhouse  or  other  structure  in  which  they  will  enjoy 
a temperature  ranging  between  55  deg.  and  60  deg.  will  afford  them 
the  most  suitable  quarters.  They  ought  also  during  this  period  to  be 
carefully  watered,  the  supplies  to  be  just  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
soil  in  a moist  state  and  no  more. 

There  is  no  objection  to  the  private  grower  having  a collection  of 
ten  or  twelve  varieties.  But  where  the  space  is  limited,  and  a large 
supply  of  flowers  is  required,  I would  suggest  that  the  varieties  be 
limited  to  Boule  de  Neige,  Firefly,  and  Golden  Gem — which  have  white, 
scarlet,  and  yellow  flowers  respectively — because  of  the  high  quality  of 
the  flowers  and  the  profuse  manner  in  which  they  are  produced. 


Spring  advances  slowly,  and  the  critical  time  is  near  at  hand 
for  the  crops  that  are  of  greatest  interest  in  the  garden.  During  the 
last  few  days  cold  winds  have  given  a check  to  vegetation,  which  per- 
haps was  hurrying  in  a way  to  justify  the  adage  “the  greater  haste 
the  less  speed  ” ; but  we  have  no  disasters  and  no  disappointments  to 
record.  The  lateness  of  the  season  certainly  lessens  the  chances  of  a 
breakdown  ; but  as  we  are  never  safe,  there  is  no  diminution  of  anxiety. 
In  the  western  suburbs  of  London  all  the  early-leafing  trees  are  green, 
wall  trees  are  in  flower,  and  spring-sown  seeds  are  showing  a good 
plant.  Seeds  sown  since  March  20  have  made  better  progress  than  those 
sown  previous  to  that  date.  The  country  wants  rain,  of  which  the 
arrears  are  now  considerable. 

The  Nightingale  is  reported  to  have  been  heard  at  Tarberry 
Hill,  on  the  border  line  between  Sussex  and  Hampshire,  on  the  25th  of 
March,  by  the  Rev.  H.  D.  Gordon,  Harting  Vicarage,  Petersfield. 
There  is  no  parallel  to  this  record,  unless  it  be  that  of  the  late  Mr. 
Mortimer  Collins,  that  we  commented  on  to  his  discomfiture  in  the 
issues  of  the  Magazine  for  April  3 and  17,  1875.  On  that  occasion  Mr. 
Collins  reported  having  heard  two  young  nightingales  in  the  trees  in 
his  own  garden  on  the  24th  of  March.  The  only  comment  we  shall 
make  on  the  statement  of  the  Rev.  H.  D.  Gordon  is  that  we  object  to 
his  augury  of  “ mild  weather  ” from  the  early  arrival  of  the  nightingale. 
When  shall  we  have  done  with  the  ridiculous  belief  in  prognostications 
of  this  class,  of  which  the  most  familiar  examples  is  the  expectation  of 
a hard  winter  because  of  a store  of  red  berries  ? 


WATERING  PEACII  TREES. 

Being  directly  interested  in  fruit-growing,  I should  like  to  briefly 
refer  to  the  note  in  the  Gardeners’  Magazine  of  March  13  on  the 
watering  of  poach  trees  and  to  say  that  the  advice  is  thoroughly  sound. 
I have,  like  other  cultivators,  experienced  the  disappointment  which 
the  grower  naturally  feels  when  he  sees  the  buds  falling  off  instead  of 
expanding. 

If  you  can  afford  the  space,  I will  give  in  detail  the  way  in  which  I 
have  managed  some  pot  trees  during  a period  of  three  years,  and  the 
results  obtained.  I started  with  them  according  to  my  knowledge  of 
the  outdoor  culture  of  the  peach,  which,  I would  observe,  was  obtained 
in  Kent.  The  outdoor  trees  had  a good  watering,  and  a mulching 
when  the  fruit  was  swelling,  and  the  mulching  remained  during  the 
ripening  of  the  wood  in  the  autumn.  The  crops  were  very  satisfactory, 
both  as  regards  the  number  and  the  quality  of  the  fruit.  Now  the 
pot  trees  are  taken  out  of  doors  each  year  to  ripen  their  fruit  and 
wood,  and  they  remain  each  year  until  the  second  week  in  February. 
During  the  winter  they  are  placed  close  together,  with  some  rough 
straw  packed  about  the  pots  to  protect  the  roots  from  the  action  of  the 
frost. 

They  are  removed  about  the  first  week  of  March  to  a vinery,  in 
which  they  remain  until  the  weather  is  sufficiently  advanced  for 
them  to  be  again  taken  outside,  and  they  are  pruned  immediately 
they  are  taken  indoors.  The  first  year  they  had  a good  mulching 
and  plenty  of  water,  and  were  not  allowed  to  become  dry.  As  growth 
commenced,  the  buds  began  to  fall  off,  and  so  many  fell  that  the  crop 
was  very  thin.  The  second  year  the  management  was  the  same  as 
before,  until  they  were  removed  to  the  vinery.  I then  decided  to  try 
what  keeping  them  dry  at  the  roots  would  do  towards  the  preservation 
of  the  buds.  The  buds  did  not  fall  so  freely  as  in  the  previous  season, 
and  we  had  a rather  better  crop.  But  the  trees  started  weakly,  and 
were  much  infested  with  green  fly,  which  is  very  troublesome  to 
peach  trees  when  they  are  not  in  so  vigorous  a condition  as  could  be 
wished.  The  results  being  again  unsatisfactory,  I determined  to  take 
another  course  in  the  third  year.  During  the  winter  I gave  the  trees 
at  intervals  supplies  of  good  liquid  manure,  and  removed  them  indoors 
and  pruned  them  at  the  usual  time.  They  have  also  been  kept  moist 
at  the  roots.  The  buds  are  falling  off  very  freely,  and  a thin  ci’op 
will  be  the  result.  They  are,  however,  breaking  much  stronger,  and 
are  quite  free  from  green  fly  at  present. 

If  anyone  can  throw  any  light  upon  the  matter  I am  quite  sure  that 
it  would  be  very  acceptable  to  many  readers  of  the  Magazine.  It  is 
a very  common  occurrence  to  hear  of  the  buds  of  peach  trees  falling 
prematurely.  I am  rather  disposed  to  think  that  the  trees  are  subject 
to  the  loss  of  their  buds. 

Wycombe  Court,  Bucks.  D.  W. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  BAROMETER. 

In  connection  with  the  exhibition  of  barometers  recently  in  Westminster 
the  president  of  the  Meteorological  Society,  W.  Ellis,  Esq.,  gave  a 
historical  sketch  of  the  barometer,  After  remarking  on  the  accidental 
nature  of  the  discovery  of  the  instrument,  in  the  year  1643,  in  its  best 
form,  in  ignorance  for  some  time  of  its  value  for  purposes  of  meteoro- 
logical inquiry,  he  gave  a brief  account  of  many  early  kinds  of  baro- 
meters, the  first  endeavour  being,  in  consequence  of  difficulties 
experienced  with  the  ordinary  mercurial  form,  to  enlarge  the  scale  of 
variation.  The  desire  to  experiment  on  elevated  positions  induced  the 
construction  of  an  early  form  of  portable  barometer,  one  such  with 
cistern  completely  closed,  leaving  the  air  to  communicate  through  the 
pores  of  the  wood,  having  been  made  above  two  hundred  years  ago. 
The  president  further  described  various  points  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  Ramsden,  Gay  Lussac,  and  other  barometers,  including  also 
mention  of  some  modern  patterns  of  long-range  barometers,  standard 
barometers,  and  such  barometers  as  are  more  commonly  used.  The 
practice  of  driving  out  air  from  the  mercury  by  heating  or  boiling 
appears  to  have  been  in  use  early  in  the  last  century.  Engraved  plates 
indicating  the  weather  to  be  expected  with  different  heights  of  the 
mercury  were  used  at  least  as  early  as  1688.  As  regards  correction  for 
temperature,  De  Luc  in  the  last  century  adopted  a temperature  corre- 
sponding to  54’5  deg.  Fahr.  as  that  to  which  to  make  reduc- 
tion, because  corresponding  nearly  to  the  average  of  observations, 
such  reduction  being  now  made  to  the  natural  zero,  32  deg.  Fahr. 
Reference  was  made  to  the  employment  of  water  (as  in  the  well-known 
Royal  Society  barometer)  and  other  liquids  instead  of|mercury.  The  pre- 
sident concluded  his  account  with  a sketch  of  the  history  of  recording 
barometers  or  barographs,  and  noticed  the  application  of  photography 
and  electricity  to  recording  purpos  es. 


Cases  op  Suspended  Vitality  in  Trees  have  been  occasionally 
reported,  but  probably  there  is  not  on  record  an  instance  to  parallel 
that  to  which  our  attention  is  directed  in  a communication  from  Messrs. 
J.  C.  Schmidt,  at  Erfurt,  reported  on  by  Dr.  Wittmarck,  in  Deutsche 
Garten- Zeitung.  Two  trunks  of  Cycas  media  having  a height  of  13  and 
16  feet  respectively,  were  on  their  arrival,  in  the  year  1878,  considered 
to  be  quite  dead  ; “ but,  for  the  sake  of  curiosity,  they  were  nevertheless 
planted  in  the  ground.  Imagine  the  astonishment  of  everybody  con- 
cerned at  finding  these  mummies  had  suddenly  returned  to  life,  their 
crowns  ornamented  with  wreaths  of  thick  foliage,  which  is  now  com- 
pletely grown,  and  affords  a most  imposing  sight ! ” In  a strict  sense 
of  the  term  “vitality”  is  never  “suspended,”  but  when  vigorous 
growth  is  seen  in  trees  that  have  been  to  all  appearance  dead  for  eight 
years,  the  expression  is  at  least  partially  justified. 
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PRIMULA  CONFERENCE  AND  NATIONAL  AURICULA  SOCIETY 
(Southern  Section). 

Since  the  weather  improved  there  is  renewed  promise  of  a great  exhibition  of 
primulas,  as  well  as  of  the  interesting  people  who  grow  them.  Amateur 
as  well  as  professional,  growers  are  anxious  to  make  it  a great  success.  This 
I have  no  doubt  it  will  be  if  all  persons  interested  in  the  subject  will  do  what 
they  can.  It  is  not  given  to  everyone  to  make  an  exhibition  of  scores  of 
distinct  species ; but  many  persons  could  exhibit,  one,  two,  or  half  a-dozen, 
and  any  interesting  or  curious  forms  of  the  common  primrose  might  be  both 
interesting  and  instructive.  Notice  of  intention  to  exhibit,  and  also  the  nature 
of  the  exhibit,  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  Barron,  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
South  Kensington,  S.W.,  at  least  a week  before  the  exhibition.  The  dates 
are  April  20  and  21.  The  National  Auricula  Exhibition  is  to  be  held  at  the 
same  time,  but  on  the  20th  only ; and  the  Primula  Conference  Committee 
would  be  glad  if  exhibitors  would  kindly  leave  their  plants  for  the  two  days. 
It  may  remove  some  misunderstanding  if  I may  be  permitted  to  say  that  the 
prizes  offered  for  auriculas  are  freely  open  to  any  who  will  come  forward  and 
win  them.  The  society  is  supported  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  admirers 
of  the  auricula,  and  the  subscribers  think  it  best  to  leave  the  classes  open, 
except  so  far  that  there  are  classes  for  large  and  small  growers,  so  that  exhi- 
bitors must  choose  whether  they  will  engage  in  a general  or  a restricted  com- 
petition. Entries  must  be  sent  to  Mr.  Barron,  as  above.  I will  be  pleased  to 
send  schedules  to  intending  exhibitors,  and  may  further  be  allowed  to  add 
that  the  treasurer,  Mr.  H.  A.  Rolt,  170,  Harttield  Road,  New  Wimbledon, 
informs  me  that  the  subscription  list  for  this  year  is  not  yet  complete.  He 
will  be  greatly  obliged  if  members  will  kindly  forward  their  subscriptions 
before  the  20th.  Jas.  Douglas,  Hon.  Secretary. 

The  Gardens,  Great  Gearies,  Ilford. 


FLOWER  SHOW  IN  THE  SCILLY  ISLES. 

The  first  flower  show  in  the  Scilly  Islands  was  opened  on  Tuesday,  the  30th 
ult.,  in  the  Infant  School,  St.  Mary’s,  Scilly,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Scilly 
Islands  Bulb  and  Flower  Association,  of  which  T.  Algernon  Dorrien-Smith, 
Esq.,  is  the  president,  and  Mr.  Clement  Mumford  is  the  secretary. 

The  exhibition  to  the  islanders  was  of  unusual  interest,  the  exhibits  con- 
sisting mainly  of  well-grown  daffodils,  of  which  the  three  groups  were  well 
represented.  The  competition  for  the  numerous  prizes  was  very  keen,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  little  town  of  St.  Mary’s  took  a lively  interest  in  the 
show.  The  prizes,  which  were  distinguished  by  ribbons — 1st  blue,  2nd  pink, 
3rd  yellow — were  readily  distinguished,  and  gave  occasion  for  many  friendly 
congratulations,  not  only  by  the  visitors,  but  the  exhibitors  amongst  them- 
selves. The  weather  being  somewhat  stormy,  the  off  islanders  conld  not  put 
in  an  appearance  on  the  first  and  second  days  ; but  on  Thursday  the  storm 
abated,  and  some  few  additional  exhibits  came  in  and  were  awarded  prizes 
according  to  merit.  The  exhibition  of  1887,  it  is  expected,  will  be  more 
than  double  the  size  of  this,  and  speculation  is  rife  as  to  where  accommoda- 
tion can  be  had.  Each  exhibitor,  it  is  anticipated,  will  want  more  space,  and 
there  will  probably  be  many  additional  competitors. 

One  end  of  the  room  was  occupied  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Dorrien-Smith  with  an 
important  collection,  consisting  of  upwards  of  160  species  and  varieties  of 
Narcissi,  tastefully  arranged  on  a groundwork  of  green  moss.  As  the  exhi- 
bitors generally  may  adopt  this  mode  of  staging  their  flowers  in  1887,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  even  our  metropolitan  daffodil  shows  will  be  put 
in  the  shade,  as  enterprise  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  natives  of  Scilly. 
It  is  very  likely  that  some  of  the  growers  from  these  islands  will  come  up  to 
one  of  the  April  daffodil  shows  to  take  notes;  under  the  circumstances,  the 
London  exhibitors  will  do  well  to  make  good  preparations  for  1S87,  so  as  to 
maintain  their  honours.  The  principal  prize  was  one  of  £5,  offered  by  the 
Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe,  for  the  best  collection  of  marketable  flowers  ; and 
this  was  carried  off  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Mumford,  with  an  assortment  of  fifty 
varieties  of  daffodils.  The  same  prize  will  be  offered  in  1887,  with  possibly 
others  of  a special  character. 

The  prizes  offered  by  the  association  were  awarded  as  under  : — 

Spurius,  first,  Mr.  W.  P.  Mumford.  Maximus,  first,  Mr.  W.  P.  Mumford. 
Emperor,  first,  Mr.  W.  P.  Mumford  ; second,  Mr.  F.  Woodcock  ; third,  Mr. 
Hugh  Watts.  Empress,  first,  Mr.  W.  P.  Mumford  ; second,  Mr.  G.  Wood- 
cock ; third,  Mr.  F.  Woodcock.  Rugilobus,  first,  Mr.  J.  C.  Tonkin ; second, 
Mr.  W.  M.  Gluyas  ; third,  Mr.  F.  W.  Banfield  and  Mr.  W.  P.  Mumford, 
equal.  Princeps,  first,  Mr.  W.  P.  Mumford  ; second,  Mr.  J.  E.  Hooper  ; 
third,  Mr.  J.  G.  Tonkin.  Obvallaris,  first,  Mr.  W.  Barnes  ; second,  Mr. 
E.  W.  Banfield  ; third,  Mr.  W.  Trevellick.  Pallidus  prsecox,  Mr.  J . E. 
Hooper,  only  prize.  Odorus,  first,  Mr.  Hugh  Watts  ; second,  Mr.  E.  W. 
Banfield  : third,  Mr.  W.  M.  Gluyas  and  Mr.  W.  P.  Mumford,  equal. 

Telamonius  plenus  (large  double  yellow  daffodil),  first,  Mr.  W,  P. 
Mumford  ; second,  Mr.  W,  Barnes  ; third,  Mr.  W.  M.  Gluyas. 

Incomparabilis  var.  first,  Mr.  J.  C.  Tonkin  ; second,  Mr.  W.  P.  Mumford; 
third,  Mr.  Hugh  Watts.  Sir  Watkin,  first,  Mr.  W.  P.  Mumford  ; second, 
Mr.  W.  M.  Gluyas  ; third,  Mr.  Hugh  Watts.  Stella,  first,  Mr.  R.  Mumford  ; 
second,  Mr.  J.  E.  Hooper  ; third,  Mr.  W.  P.  Mumford.  Cynosure,  first, 
Mr.  Hugh  Watts;  second.  Mr.  F.  Woodcock;  third,  Mr.  W.  Trevellick. 
Double,  first,  Mr.  R-  Mumford  ; second,  Mr.  E.  W.  Banfield  ; third,  Mr.  I'. 
Woodcock.  Orange  Phoenix,  first,  Mr.  W.  I’.  Mumford ; second,  Mr.  R. 
Mumford  and  Mr.  W.  Trevellick,  equal  ; third,  Mr.  E.  W.  Banfield  and  Mr. 
W.  M.  Gluyas,  equal.  Sulphur  Kroon,  first,  Mr.  R.  Mumford  ; second, 
Mr.  W.  P.  Mumford  ; third,  Mr.  F.  Watts  and  Mr.  W.  Trevellick,  equal. 

Polyanthus  varieties  : Grand  Soleil  d’Or,  first,  Mr.  W.  Trevellick  ; Beeond, 
Mr.  II.  Mumford  ; third,  Mr.  W.  P.  Mumford.  Scilly  White  (Ochroleuca), 
first,  Mr.  W.  Trevellick  ; second,  Mr.  W.  P.  Mumford  ; third,  Mr.  K. 
Mumford.  Gloriosus,  first,  Mr.  F.  Watts;  second,  Mr.  M.  Watts  ; third,  Mr. 
W.  P.  Mumford.  Grand  Monarque,  first,  Mr.  W.  liarnes  ; second,  Mr.  W. 
Gluyas  ; third.  Mr,  J.  C.  Tonkin  ; commended,  Mr.  W.  Trevellick,  Mr.  H. 
Watts,  Mr.  J.  E.  Hooper,  and  Mr.  F.  Woodcock.  Jauno  Supremo,  first,  Mr. 
W.  M.  Gluyas  ; second,  Mr.  E.  W.  Banfield  ; third,  Mr.  M.  Watts.  Staten 
General,  first,  Mr.  F.  Woodcock  ; second,  Mr.  S.  Mumford  ; third,  Mr.  W. 

M.  Gluyas.  Ifazelman  major,  second,  Mr.  W.  1’.  Mumford.  Paper  Whito, 
first,  Mr.  R.  Mumford  ; second,  Mr.  W.  P.  Mumford  ; third,  Mr.  W.  Barnes. 
Poeficus  ornatus,  first,  Mr.  W.  M.  Gluyas;  second,  Mr.  E.  W.  Banfield; 
third,  Mr.  R.  Mumford.  Polyanthus  (any  variety),  first,  Mr.  J.  Mumford  ; 
second,  Mr.  II.  Watts  ; third,  Mr.  W.  Trevellick.  Trumpet  (any  varioty), 
first,  Mr.  W.  Trovellick  ; second,  Mr.  II.  Watts  ; third,  Mr.  W.  P.  Mumford. 

N.  Burbidgei,  first,  Mr.  .1.  E.  Hooper;  second,  Mr.  W.  P.  Mumford. 


The  best  three  bunches  of  marketable  flowers,  prize  offered  by  Mr.  Jacobs, 
salesman,  Covent  Garden  : first,  Mr.  R.  Mumford  ; second,  Mr.  W.  Trevellick  • 
third,  Mr.  W.  H.  George.  The  best  three  bunches  of  marketable  flowers, 
prize  by  Mr.  Peter  Barr:  first,  Mr.  R.  Mumford ; second  and  third,  Mr.  E.  W. 
Banfield.  The  best  three  bunches  of  marketable  flowers,  prize  by  the  associa- 
tion : first,  wallflowers,  Mr.  W.  P.  Mumford  ; second,  primroses,  Mr.  Thomas 
Mumford  ; third,  snowdrops,  Mr.  J.  C.  Tonkin. 

In  August  there  will  be  an  exhibition  of  dry  narcissus  bulbs,  grown  on  the 
Scilly  Islands,  of  the  most  marketable  sorts,  when  prizes  by  T.  Algernon 
Dorrien-Smith,  Esq.,  of  the  value  of  £10,  will  be  offered.  In  1887  the  prizes 
will  be  increased  to  £25. 

The  judges  were  Mr.  Vallance,  Tresco  Abbey  Gardens,  and  Mr.  P.  Barr, 
London. 


LONDON  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  MARKETS. 

The  warm  genial  weather  which  has  been  experienced  during  the  past  three 
weeks  has  had  a sufficiently  stimulative  effect  on  vegetation  to  materially 
augment  the  supplies  of  green  vegetables  and  avert  the  famine  which  at  one 
time  appeared  to  be  within  a measurable  distance.  But,  although  the  markets 
within  the  metropolis,  as  in  other  large  centres,  are  now  more  liberally  sup- 
plied than  they  were  a fortnight  or  so  since,  it  is  many  years  since  they 
presented  at  the  beginning  of  April  such  an  unsatisfactory  appearance  as  at 
the  present  time.  Of  asparagus,  seakale,  and  other  forced  vegetables,  there 
are  in  Covent  Garden  and  elsewhere  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  ; but  nearly 
all  descriptions  of  vegetables  that  have  had  to  bear  the  exposure  to  the  biting 
frosts  and  keen  winds  of  the  past  winter  are  limited  in  quantity,  indifferent  in 
quality,  and  high  in  price.  In  most  years  there  has  been  at  the  present 
season  an  abundance  of  spinach  of  the  finest  quality,  plenty  of  excellent 
broccolis,  and  a liberal  instalment  of  spring  cabbages.  But  now  the  spinaoh 
is  so  small  that  a very  large  area  must  be  cleared  for  every  bushel  brought  to 
market,  broccolis  are  rather  poor,  and  cabbages  have  not  yet  made  their 
appearance.  The  outlook  is  hardly  more  pleasant  than  the  present  survey  ; for 
cabbages,  which  form  such  an  important  part  of  the  market  supplies  during 
May  and  June,  will  be  especially  late,  and  probably  very  scarce.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  plants  has  been  very  great  throughout  the  country,  and  in  some 
districts  the  crops  have  been  almost  annihilated.  As  indicating  the  damage 
that  has  been  done,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a large  grower  within  the 
metropolitan  district  who  has  seventy  acres  of  cabbages  has  lost  over  sixty 
per  cent,  of  the  plants  ; or,  in  other  words,  his  seventy  acres  have  practically 
been  reduced  to  about  twenty. 

The  bulk  of  the  green  vegetables  now  coming  to  the  markets  is  formed  by 
the  purple  sprouting  broccoli,  turnip  and  swede  tops,  the  side  shoots  of 
Scotch  kale  and  Brussels  sprouts,  and  spinach.  There  are,  comparatively 
speaking,  a few  broccolis,  chiefly  from]Cornwall;  but  they  are  mostly  small  and 
otherwise  poor.  There  are  also  a few  savoys,  which  are  being  received  in 
fairly  good  condition  from  the  northern  counties.  There  has  been  a consider- 
able fall  in  the  prices  of  all  the  common  green  vegetables,  but  even  now  they 
are  so  high  as  to  prevent  the  tables  of  the  poorer  classes  being  supplied  with 
them  otherwise  than  in  the  most  limited  quantities.  The  tops  of  turnips  and 
swedes  range  at  the  present  time  from  eighteenpence  to  half-a-crown  per  bag, 
containing  about  twenty  pounds  each.  The  side  shoots  of  Brussels  sprouts 
and  Scotch  kale  are  worth  about  sixpence  per  bag  more.  Three  weeks  ago 
greenstuff  of  all  descriptions  readily  realized  five  shillings  per  bag,  and  as  at 
least  one-half  of  the  contents  of  each  bag  was  waste,  the  vegetables  must  have 
proved  very  costly  to  the  consumers.  Sprouting  broccoli,  which  is  rapidly 
improving  in  quality  under  the  influence  of  the  genial  weather,  is  now  realizing 
from  three  shillings  to  three  shillings  and  sixpence  per  sieve,  extra  good 
samples  being  worth  four  shillings  per  sieve.  Spinach  has  fallen  considerably 
in  price,  and  is  now  about  equal  in  value  to  the  best  samples  of  sprouting 
broccoli.  The  savoys  are  mostly  of  medium  size,  and  range  in  price  from 
seven  shillings  and  sixpence  to  ten  shillings  per  tally,  which  consists  of  five 
dozen.  Broccolis,  which  are  below  the  average  in  size,  are  much  discoloured, 
and  command  from  two  to  three  shillings  per  dozen.  Rhubarb  has  made  a 
very  rapid  growth  during  the  past  fortnight,  and  it  is  now  being  sent  to 
market  in  large  quantities,  the  price  ranging  from  two  to  three  shillings  per 
dozen  bundles. 

Forced  vegetables  are  about  equal  to  the  demand,  and  they  are,  on  the  whole, 
rather  higher  in  price  than  they  have  been  at  this  season  for  several  years  past. 
Seakale  ranges  from  eighteenpence  to  three  shillings  and  sixpence  per  basket, 
but  under  two  shillings  it  is  very  poor,  and  the  general  price  for  ordinary 
samples  is  half  a crown.  Asparagus,  of  which  a large  proportion  is  of  French 
growth,  realizes  from  three  shillings  and  sixpence  to  seven  shillings  and  six- 
pence per  bundle.  French  beans,  of  which  the  supply  is  rather  limited,  are 
worth  from  one  to  two  shillings  per  hundred.  Salading  is  fairly  plentiful,  and 
the  French  lettuces  are  mostly  of  excellent  quality.  The  cabbage  lettuces, 
which  range  in  price  from  one  to  two  shillings  per  dozen,  are  very  good  ; but 
the  examples  of  the  oos  are  especially  noteworthy,  many  of  them  being  fully 
six  inches  in  diameter  and  perfectly  solid.  The  average  price  of  these  is  six 
shillings  per  dozen.  Endive,  of  which  the  greater  proportion  is  being  received 
from  France,  realizos  an  average  price  of  eighteenpenoe  per  dozon.  Cucumbers 
are  plentiful  and  good,  and  command  from  six  to  nine  shillings  per  dozen,  the 
samples  having  to  be  especially  good  to  oommand  the  higher  price. 

The  markets  are  not  very  bountifully  supplied  with  fruit.  There  is  a fair 
Rupply  of  black  grapes  and  a few  muscats  in  Covent  Garden,  the  prices  rang- 
ing between  three  shillings  and  seven  shillings  per  pound.  Dessert  apples  and 
pears  are  practically  over,  but  there  are  moderate  quantities  of  culiuaiy 
apples.  As  indicating  the  value  of  the  latter,  it  may  bo  mentioned  that  good 
fruit  of  Dumolow’s  Seedling  is  worth  from  four  shillings  and  sixponce  to  livo 
shillings  por  bushel. 

Seed  of  Chrysanthemum  fkutkscenh  lias  boon  produced  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Oullingford,  and  lie  has  favoured  us  with  a uoto  on  the 
subject.  The  general  question  of  the  production  of  “ chrysanthemum 
seed  ” concerns  rather  the  more  important  Chrynanthcniwm  hulicutn  ; 
buttho  case  put  is  interesting,  and  it  will  be  gratifying  il  the  English- 
sown  seed  should  produce  any  interesting  varieties. 

The  Allotments  and  Small  Holdings  Bill  has  come  to 
an  ignominious  end,  for  almost  simultaneously  with  its  being  talked 
out  of  the  House  Mr.  Jesse  Ceilings  was  unseated  on  the  Ipswich 
petition.  But  the  continual  stir  of  land  questions  must  lead  to  sub- 
stantial results,  and  England  must  share  with  other  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  reforms  that  will  open  now  fields  (or  industry. 


April  io,  1886. 
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Icplits  to  putties. 


II . S.  It  is  not  anusunl  for  tho  plant  in  question  to  flowor  whon,  as  in 
your  case,  it  has  attainod  to  specimen  size. 

Names  of  Fruits. — R.  Baxter.—!,  Cornish  Gilliflower;  2,  Golden  Ilarvoy  : 
3,  Northern  Spy.  Apple  in  tin  box,  Cox’s  Orange  i’ippin. 

Gloxinias.  I),.  II.  I he  tubers  appear  to  havo  been  kept  too  damp  and  cold 
during  the  winter. 

Carnations. — Snezoo  inquiros  for  the  whereabouts  of  a good  strain  of 
carnations.  Our  answer  is  that  good  carnations  may  be  obtained  in  any  good 
nursery  ; but  they  are  not  plentiful,  as  the  winter  has  reduced  the  stocks. 

»S.  (i.  A.  If  not  too  damp,  the  spot  would  suit  hardy  cyclamens,  trilliums, 
megaseas,  the  smaller  anemones,  Myosotis  rupicola,  alpine  phloxos,  and 
primulas  ; ivies  and  ferns  for  the  main  features. 

Altona  has  made  the  mistake  of  giving  heat  by  night  and  none  by  day.  That 
sort  of  thing  will  always  end  in  grief.  Ventilate  with  prudence,  and  give  no 
heat  at  all,  and  take  care  the  trees  do  not  suffer  by  dryness  at  the  root/ 

Coitus— C.  P.,  Bournemouth.— The  oolours  of  the  leaves  received  are  not 
sulhoiently  developed  to  enable  us  to  identify  the  varieties.  But  if  you  will 
send  again  when  the  plants  are  more  in  oharaoter  we  will  endeavour  to  name 
them  for  you. 

Jtosc  Marechal  Niel.-k.  F.-It  is  better  to  provide  an  inside  border  when 
practicable,  but  the  rose  can  bo  successfully  grown  when  planted  in  a border 
outside  the  house  as  in  your  case.  As  the  plant  loses  its  leaves  and  fails  to 
produce  flowers,  the  roots  must  be  in  a very  unsatisfactory  condition,  and  we 
would  suggest  a careful  examination  of  the  border.  It  is  very  probable  that 
the  soil  has  become  sour  in  consequence  of  an  insufficiency  of  drainage. 

Unhealthy  Fowls — E.V.P.— The  birds  appear  from  the  symptoms  described 
in  your  letter  to  have  had  a rather  severe  attack  of  paralysis,  for  which  there 
is  no  known  remedy.  Paralysis  is  chiefly  caused  by  the  too  liberal  use  of  a 
very  stimulating  food,  and  the  birds  seldom  recover.  It  may  be  a case  of 
cramp  or  rheumatism,  and  it  will  therefore  be  advisable  to  place  the  birds  in 
a rather  warm  position,  and  administer  a rather  brisk  aperient.  The  birds 
should  have  an  aperient  every  other  day  until  they  show  signs  of  recovery,  be 
kept  quiet,  and  be  fed  principally  on  soft  food.  S y 

frnrwhl*  °J'  FJani*-~] Ptonwtead.- — 1,  a leguminous  plant  that  cannot  be  named 
. „the  s£ed  onlyJ.  2»  seed  a eanna ; 3,  a malvaceous  plant  allied  to 
hibiscus.— Nemo.  The  orange  flower  is  Olivia  nobilis  ; the  other  is  Selaginella 
Y°Ur  col5a8ar°  sported  to  be  : 1,  Mr.  G.  Simpson  ; 2, 
Mrs.  knatchbull  Hugessen  ; 3,  Lord  Rosebery—G.  Peloria  is  a term  applied 
to  a natural  modification  of  the  flower  of  a scrophulacaceous  plant,  one 

TM!ianofrb  T TSwr^8  ar  C0^0lla-  Your  plant  is  Dacrydium  excelsum. 
It  is  not  hardy. — J.  H.  Fraser.  Drynana  coriacea. 

Cinerarias.-Messrs.  W.  Gordon  and  Son,  of  the  Haymarket,  Edinburgh, 
have  forwarded  blooms  of  a seedling  cineraria  that  presents  entirely  new,  and 

andlhe^ir^b  h"  ^^ters.  The  flowers  are  of  about  averag^  size 
and  the  disc,  which  is  small,  is  almost  concealed  by  the  ray  florets.  These 

sn^es  n6f  ? “Ta,tUre  Spaihes-  remotely  and  curiously  resembling  the 

spathes  of  a calls,  each  tiny  spathe  terminating  suddenly  in  a kind  of  stem. 

w?B  Shi18  “ MCh  deePse‘-°r'mson.  For  decorative  purposes  this  novelty 
will  probably  prove  acceptable  to  many.  Not  having  seen  the  plants,  we  can- 

sfuthXCanJo°nPlm0a  83  t0  them’  bUt  We  Sha11  h°pet°  ** 

WMte  ?ot.ato-—R-  H.  writes:  “I  want  a thoroughly  profit- 

veltwhHo  f:iPre8ent,  PiaQt'p£-  J*  19  an  ^Portant  point  that  the  flesh  be 
very  white  when  cooked.  The  demand  on  me  is  a heavy  one  • therefore  a 
heavy  cropper  is  called  for  and  of  course  I want  one  of  fairly  good  quality. 

3 ffl  q”  y d°  T*  ask  for.  bemuse  I know  some  of  the  choicest 
in  respect  of  flavour  are  not  white  enough  for  me.”  We  have  recentlv  had 
cooked  a sample  of  White-skinned  Betuty  of  Hebron  as  growHy  Mr 

Jf  ilted  ° w31!?  ltS  exc®eding  whiteness  on  the  table  was  a matter 
of  observation.  We  have  noted  in  trial  cultures  that  Beauty  of  Hebron 

:ileP1tnqku°alitThlte  8kmned’  " °ne  °f  the  m0St  Pr0dUCtiVe  “d 

me  Hot-water  Pipes.  G.  D.  writes  : Will  any  of  your  readers  advise 

wlr th^  f?1i?wlng  circumstances  ? I have  two  vineries  under  my  charge, 
a“d,haV‘Dg  ,had  the  woodwork  painted  and  the  walls  lime-washed,  I very  un’ 
^Tnkyfhe1vhe-PhPeS  pa.lnted  over  with  Johnson’s  Tar  Varnish.  I did  not 

MDfied^t  to  the  nine°“  d Pr°Ve  1D^T}ons  to  anything,  a8  the  painter  had 

^!‘ed  1<:  to  ?he  Plpes  s°me  years  before,  and  both  he  and  the  men  in  the 
g den  agree  in  saying  that  no  harm  was  done  either  to  the  vines  or  the 
plants  growing  underneath  them.  But  now  as  soon  as  T set  the  hef°^  f 6 
apparatus  to  work  to  start  the  vines,  the  fumes  rising  from  the  pipes  turrmd 

Arnold  th  thG  P antYn  -the  V1?ery  yellow,  and  they  are  now  falling  off 
I am  afraid  the  vines  are  also  injured,  as  the  buds  are  just  pushing  and  the v 

waskn  eth°W“er  they  ought  to  be.  I should  like  to  know  whether 

washing  the  pipes  over  with  lime  would  be  beneficial  in  neutralizing  the 

be  ih"“k,ui  v.rS'zy.i: 

as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  will  admit  The  ventilators  tL  f 

aUow  ?L8Sedst:  38  Wel1  33  duri"g  day  to 

in  cultivation^'  comPrise  tpe  best 

(Robertson),  William  Robin  (Paul  R vlT  Gr™nds.~H.  Dalglish 
Pollock  (Paul),  Lizzie  Bulloch  (Sutherland)'  finM?  (K*[ts;pD)'  K°bert 

$3%.  Ei“L 


Eradicatin'/  Cockroaches— Cun  any  of  tho  roaders  of  tho  Gardeners’ 
Magazine  suggest  a romody  by  which  cookroachos  can  bo  effectually  eradicated 
Our  peach-houses  are  infected  with  an  immense  number  of  them,  and  they  are 
doing  considerable  damage  by  gnawing  tho  young  nectarines.  We  have  tried 
various  remedies  ; in  fact,  all  that  we  havo  seen  advertised  or  that  have  been 
recommended  by  friends.  But  all  have  failed  to  effect  the  desired  object  ; we 
shall,  therefore  be  very  much  obliged  by  any  assistance  that  either  you  or 
your  many  roaders  oould  give  mo  in  ridding  our  houses  of  those  destructive 
P6BIS0. 

Cheshire.  w M 

[Mixtures of  arsenic  and  honey  and  arsenic  and  oatmeal  are  said  to  be  useful 
in  destroying  cockroaches.  When  honey  is  used  tho  arsenic  should  be  added 
to  it,  and  the  mixture  bo  then  placed  in  small  portions  on  scraps  of  paper  and 
laid  about  the  house.  In  using  oatmeal,  lay  small  quantities  about  the  houses 
on  scraps  of  paper  or  pieces  of  slate  for  several  nights,  until  it  is  seen  that  the 
cockroaches  come  in  large  numbers  to  feed  upon  it.  Then  mix  a little  arsenic 
with  the  meal  for  one  or  two  nights,  and  the  desired  destruction  will  follow 
Many  measures  that  are  effectual  for  the  destruction  of  vermin  fail  because 
employed  without  skill.  It  is  as  easy  to  poison  rats  as  flies  when  you  know 
how  to  do  it ; and  the  first  step  to  success  is  to  educate  the  intended  victims  by 
feeding  them  regularly  in  the  same  places  on  wholesome  and  tempting  food. 
Do  the  same  with  cockroaches  and  crickets,  and  the  game  is  in  your  hands  • 
but  if  you  will  not  first  establish  a board  school  you  must  not  expect  to 
slaughter  the  innocents.]  1 

Grapes.  G.  S.G.— The  adventitious  or  air  roots  with  which  your  vines 
are  so  liberally  furnished  are  probably  the  result  of  rather  too  much  atmos- 
phene  moisture.  It  is  a quite  common  occurrence  for  these  roots  to  be 
produced  by  vines  started  early  in  the  season.  They  should  not  be  cut  off 
until  they  shrivel  and  die  as  the  wood  attains  maturity.  The  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  and  Black  Hamburgh  cannot  be  satisfactorily  grown  in  the  same 
house ; because  the  Muscat  requires  a temperature  about  ten  degrees  higher 
than  the  black  variety,  and  when  the  two  are  grown  under  the  same  eon- 
ditions  it  is  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  later  at  each  stage.  For  a vinery  in 
which  the  crop  is  required  to  be  ripe  in  June,  six  rows  of  four-inch  pipes  will 
b?,lie(l'?lred>  and  ®hey  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  ensure  an  equal  distribution 
of  the  heat  throughout  the  house.  If  the  house  has  a lean-to  roof,  the  best 
course  will  be  to  arrange  two  flow  and  return  pipes  along  the  front,  and  one 
flow  and  return  down  the  centre. 


literature. 

Gardemngi  for  Amateurs  may  be  described  as  a kind  of  “ surprise  packet  ” for 
it  bears  the  names  of  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  M.  A.,  of  Burton-in-Lonsdale,  and 
Mr.  George  Kidson,  of  Lansdowne  School,  Hull.  When  two  such  earnest 
horticulturalists  co-operate  in  the  interest  of  the  amateur  gardener  something 
good  may  be  expected,  and  those  who  go  to  the  little  book  for  useful  guidance 
will  n°t  be  disappointed.  It  begins  with  chrysanthemums  and  ends  with 
mushrooms;  between  these  are  sandwiched  all  the  good  things  an  amateur  can 
desire  in  the  way  of  proper  gardening. 

Old  Jonathan  for  April  contains  a very  welcome  picture  of  St.  Michael’s 
Mount,  Cornwall.  As  a budget  of  light  reading,  freely  adorned  with  beautiful 
engravings,  this  pretty  monthly  has  especial  claims  on  the  sympathies  of  everv 
district  and  parish  helper.”  y 

Ladies  Gazette  of  Fashion  for  April  contains  papers  on  tile  painting 
carving,  and  the  state  of  trade  in  textile  matters,  in  addition  to  the  delectable 
essays  on  the  latest  fashions. 

ALvdHfc  f r,easu>'tJ  for  ^Pril  contains  useful  designs  for  mosaicon  work,  and 
fashion^111  ^ °f  miscellaneous  read*ng,  in  addition  to  the  Paris  letters  on  the 

Illustrations  edited  by  Mr.  Francis  George  Heath,  improves  in  everv 
°f  pl0t^r‘ng  adaPted  is  effective,  though  cheap,  and  gives  us 
sketches  with  the  artist  s touch  more  conspicuously  than  the  engravers’ finish. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

Sander  and  Co.,  St.  Albans. — Rare  Orchidaceous  Plants 
Stock™™'  PmCE  AND  C0•,  Exeter' — Wholesale  Catalogue  of  Nursery 

Ellwangkr  and  Barry,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.Y.— 
Ornamental  Trees — Hardy  Fruits . 

Y.  Lemoine,  Nancy,  France.—  Price  Current  for  Spring,  1886. 

Editio°nA KS  C°LLYER  AND  Co”  Leicester — General  Catalogue,  Second 

Charles  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough.— General  Spring  Catalogue. 

M.  Cuthbertson,  Rothesay,  Scotland. — Garden  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Rawlings  Brothers,  Old  Church,  Romford.— Dahlias. 

Geraniums  tyc^  ^ S°N’  Waltham  Cross.  Herts.—. Roses— New  Roses, 
SecdfAl°  AND  C°'’  23’  LlME  Stbeet>  London. — Vegetable  and  Flower 

G.  Neighbour  and  Sons,  127,  High  Holborn.— Improved  Bee  Hives,  &c. 

ci?V/jAIRD  ANJD^0NSi  17>  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh.— 
Florists  Flowers  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 


©fottuarg. 

Recently  at  Warehouse  Place,  Hayward’s  Heath,  Mr.  W.  T.  Dowden,  gardener  to 
Rady  Downshire,  in  his  34th  year. 

On  the  5th  inst.,  Mr.  William  Edward  Forster,  M.P.,  aged  67  years.  The 
deceased  statesman  was  the  author  of  the  Education  Act,  the  Ballot  Act,  and 
a Jtl“e.of  peculiar  difficulty,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  As  a clear- 
sig  tea  and  plain-spoken  Liberal,  of  a somewhat  Conservative  order,  his  loss  at 
the  Present  pohtical  juncture  will  be  deeply  felt  by  all  parties. 

UN  ‘“e  2nd  inst.,  at  Camden  House,  Sutton,  Mr.  Edward  Solly,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 

>.  bi’/ears-  His  “ Rural  Chemistry,”  published  in  1843,  contributed  in  a’ 
marKed  degiee  to  the  advancement  of  agricultural  science. 

M,.^°YUIC^.INAFLINT-™3trite  saying  has  a parallel;  there  is  no  getting  juice  out  of 
^nrl  wntti,l«ohi0  Chlnes.e.  aFe  yearly  increasing  the  supply  to  English  tea-drinkeri  of  redried 
and  worthless  leaves,  utterly  destitute  of  theme,  which  is  the  one  active  princiDle  most  to  ho 
nn?,W  „fntheibererafe;  consequently  cheap  tea  becomes  dear  tea  at  any  pri^e  The  true 
policy  of  supplying  wholesome  Pure  Tea  is  alone  to  be  commended  ; hence  the  enormous  and 
increasing  sals  of  Homiman’s  Tea,  guaranteed,  absolutely  pure,  by  Chemists  and  others  who 
are  Agents  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  supply  the  piblic  at  London  fixed  prices  -See 
advertisements  in  all  Newspapers  and  at  Railway  Stations  for  list  of  Local  Agents?-[ADvr!/ 
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THE  BOILER  OF  THE  AGE. 

WEEKS’S  patent  DUPLEX  UPRIGHT  TUBULAR  BOILER 

■ PRESENTS  A CAREER  OP  UNPARALLELED  ACHIEVEMENTS. 

UPWARDS  OF  3,500  IN  OPERATION. 

A guarantee  for  ten  years  (subject  to  the  usual  printed  conditions)  given  with  every  Duplex  Boiler  fixed  by  J.  Weeks  and  Co. 

Full  Particulars  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  (13th  Edition)  Post  Free. 

Address 

J.  WEEKS  and  CO.,  Horticultural  Engineers,  KING’S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  S.W. 


Deep-well  Pumps,  fo? 
Hand,  Horse,  or 
Steam  Power. 


S.  OWEN'S  and  CO.,  Hydraulic  Engineers, 

WHITEFRIARS  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


THE  IMPROVED  SELF-ACTING  HYDRAULIC  RAM. 

This  useful  self-acting  Apparatus,  which  works  day  and  night  without  needing  attention,  will  raise  water 
to  any  height  or  distance,  without  cost  for  labour  or  motive  power,  where  a few  feet  faU  can  be  obtained, 
and  is  suited  for  supplying  Public  or  Private  Establishments,  Farm  Buildings,  Railway  Stations,  dec. 

49a 


No.  4.  Cast-Iron 
Yard,  Farm,  and 
Cottage  Pumps. 

69B. 


No.  60.  Double-barrel  Farm  Fire  Engine  or  Liquid  Manure  Distributor,  from  8-ln.  to 
6-in.  barrels. 

No.  46a.  Double-action  Portable  Force  pump,  or  Barrow,  for  Garden  use. 

No.  64b,  The  CASSIOBCRY  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER,  as  designed  for  the  Earl  of 
Essex. 


No.  49a.  Galvanized  Swing  Water  Carriers,  containing  24,  86,  and  60  gallons. 

No.  49.  Garden  Engines,  all  sizes,  in  Oak  or  Galvanized  iron  Tubs. 

No.  69b.  Improved  Hose  Reels  for  Coiling  Hose. 

No.  64a.  Brigade  or  Mansion  Fire  Engines,  in  Galvanized  Iron  Tanks,  on  wheels,  with 
Hose  Pipes  and  Appurtenances  complete. 


8. OWENS  ana  Co.,  manufaetnre  and  erect  every  description  of  Hydraulio  and  General  Engineers'  Work  for  Mansions,  Farms,  &o.,  comprising 
Pumps  Turbines,  Water  Wheels,  Farming  Apparatus,  Baths,  Drying  Closets,  Gas  Works,  Apparatus  for  Liquid  Manure  Distribution,  Fire  Mains. 
Hose  Hydrants,  Pipes,  fto.,  <fto.  Particulars  taken  in  any  part  of  the.  Country.  Plans  and  Estimates  given.  Illustrated  Catalogues  can  be  had  on  application. 


DOULTON  and  Co., 

LAMBETH  POTTERY,  LONDON,  S.E. 

VASES,  PEDESTALS,  FOUNTAINS, 
GARDEN  EDGINGS,  &c., 

IN 

IMPERISHABLE  TERRA  COTTA. 


PLAIN  AND  ORNAMENTAL  PAVINGS. 

TILES  FOR  LINING  WALLS  OF  CONSERVATORIES. 

ART  POTTERY, 

Including  Jardinieres,  and  other  Table  Decorations,  and 
Vases,  Fountains,  &c.,  for  the  Conservatory,  in 

DOULTON  WARE,  LAMBETH  FAIENCE,  AND  THE 
NEW  SILICON  WARE. 

Show  Rooms:  ALBERT  EMBANKMENT,  S.E. 

IJIPP’S  SELECTED  PEAT.  — Forty  Backs, 
1 J 2h.  Od,  pur  Hack  ; .'JO  ditto,  2s.  0(1, ; 20  ditto,  3a.  (hi.  ; 
10  ditto,  4h.  ; 5 ditto,  4h.  6d.j  sucks,  0d.  oaoh.  Iii  trucks  of 
14  cubic  yards,  11s,  per  yard.  For  Rhododendrons  and 
common  purposes,  15 s.  per  ton,  not  less  than  four  tons 
sample  suck,  2s.  Od, 

LOAM,  HAND,  LRAF-MOULD,  HPHAONUM,  Ac. 

Hoc  Hpeeial  List,  also  for  the  Trade,  ltingwood,  Hants. 


W.  H.  LASCELLES  & CO., 

Horticultural  Builders, 

121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


THE  CELEBRATED 


W.  H.  LA80KLLES  Ann  CO.  will  give  KHtimatos  for  evory 
description  of  Horticultural  Work  froo  of  obargo,  and 
send  competent  Assistants  when  necessary. 


LASCELLES’  Now  BOOKWORK  MATERIAL, 

In  various  Colours.  Rumples  can  bo  soon  and  prioos  ob- 
tained at  121,  JJunhlll  Row,  and  86,  l’oaltry,  Ohoapsido, 
H.O. 

ILLUSTRATED  LIHTH  of  Wooden  Buildings, Oroonhonso,  | 
and  Conservatories,  and  Oonoroto  Blabs  for  Walls,  Paths,  . 
and  Btngos,  sont  post  froo  on  application. 


S unrivalled  for  Gardeners,  Foresters,  Far- 
mers, Joiners  and  Amateurs’  use.  It  requires  no  oil. 
Sharpen  with  a spittlo  or  water.  Puts  on  a keen,  sharp  edge  ; 
no  humhng  about  this.  Out  in  Hones  for  Axes,  Hodge 
KnivoB,  Razors,  Ponknivos,  and  Plano  Irons,  &c.  Honour- 
able Mention  Paris  Exhibition,  1878,  and  Bronze  Modal 
London  International  Exhibition,  1884.  Ask  your  iron- 
monger or  other  retail  liouso  to  got  you  ono,  and  givo  my 
address:  if  ho  won’t,  drop  me  a note. 

JonN  0.  Montgomerie,  Tam  O’Shantor  Stone  Hono  Works, 
Dalmore,  Tarbolton  Station,  R.S.O.,  Ayrshire. 


CHEAP  GREENHOUSE  GLASS! 

THE  CHEAPEST  MARKET  for  every  De. 

scription  of  GLASS  required  by  tlio  Trado  is 

ALFRED  SYER’S, 

HOKTICULTUKAL  GLASS  WAREHOUSES, 

444,  HOLLOWAY  ROAD,  LONPON. 

A Largo  Stook  of  Box  Sizes,  16  oz.  and  21  oz..,  always  on 
hand  at  Lowest  Pricos.  Largo  Shoots  in  Onsos  for  Cutting  up. 

Specialty.— READY  MIXED  PAINTS,  in  2 lb.,  81b. 
(4  lb.,  7 lb.,  14  lb.  Tins  (no  Cliargo  for  Tins). 

Ploaso  writo for  I’rioo  List.  (Quote  " Gardeners’  Magazine.’’) 

SALT  FOR  MANURE 

AND 

DESTROYING  WEEDS, 

In  any  quantities. 

Prioos,  on  application. 

WESTON  AND  WESTALL, 

115,  LOWER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON. 
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Koyal  horticultural  society, 

1 SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  S.W. 

NATIONAL  AURICULA  SOCIETY'S  SHOW,  in  tho  Comervntory  on  TUESDAY  next, 
April  20.  Open  to  Follows  nml  their  orders  at  Twelve  o’clock,  and  tlio  Public  at  One 
o'clock.  Small  Hand  of  tho  Royal  Horse  Guards,  by  permission  of  Colonel  D.  Milne  Homo, 
from  Half-past  Throo.  Admission  2s.  6d. 

N.H — Entrnnoos  North-east  Orohard  Houso ; and  Exhibitors’  Entrance  East  sido  of 
Royal  Albort  Hall. 

A PRIMULA  CONFERENCE  for  tho  roading  of  patiers  and  dismission  will  be  held  on 
WEDNESDAY,  Aprii.  21,  and  Programmes  and  all  particulars  ran  be  had  on  application  to 
the  Secrotary,  South  Kensington. 


Royal  aquarium,  Westminster. 

Owing  to  tho  extension  of  the  time  for  holding  the  Exhibition  of  the  Kennel  Club  in 
June  next,  tho  ROSE  SHOW  announoed  for  Juno  25  and  26  is  unavoidably  withdrawn  ; and 
tho  Strawberry  Show  and  Fete  is  postponed  from  July  2 and  3 to  July  9 and  10. 

Ealing,  W.  Richard  Dean,  Superintendent  of  Exhibitions. 


Borough  of  hanley  chrysanthemum  society  fourth 

ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  will  bo  held  on  November  23,  18S6,  in  tho  Skating  Rink. 
Over  £100  in  prizes — Schedules  to  bo  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  Jos.  S.  Moss,  76,  Charles 
Street,  Hanley. 


©iljitritians  anti  Ufectings  for  tfje  lEnsuimj  Meek. 

Tuesday,  April  20. — National  Auricula  Society  (Southern  Section). — Annual 
Exhibition. 

Tuesday,  April  20,  and  Wednesday,  April  21. — Royal  Horticultural  Society. — 
Primula  Conference. 


auction  Satis  for  ti)e  Ensuing  SSEerk, 

Monday,  April  19. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  and  68,  Cheapside;  Orchids. 

Tuesday,  April  20. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  and  68,  Cheapside;  Orchids. 

Wednesday,  April  21. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  and  68,  Cheapside  ; Roses,  Buft>3  and  Plants. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. — Post  free  from  the  Office,  4,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  London  E.C. , 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  One  Copy,  2}d. : 3 Months,  3s. : 6 Months,  6s.  : One 
Year,  11s.  6d.  (including  the  Christmas  Number).  To  America,  Australia,  Belgium, 
Canada,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  India,  Italy,  Spain,  Sweden,  and 
Switzerland,  14s.  per  annum. 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS.  — Five  lines  and 

under,  body  type,  2s.  6d. ; each  additional  line,  6d.  ; half  a columD,  £1 15s.  : a 
column,  £3 ; one  page,  £9. 

Advertisements  for  the  Current  Number  must  be  sent  not  later  than  Wednesday,  and 
for  Monthly  Parts  not  later  than  the  24th  of  each  Month,  addressed  to  the  Advertisement 
Office  of  the  Gardeners’  Magazine,  148  and  149,  Aldersgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  of  HORTICULTURAL  or  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES  and 
SHOWS  are  mserted  on  the  Leader  Page  at  Is.  per  line. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  OF  SITUATIONS  VACANT,  or  from  persons  seeking  employ- 
ment, Is.  each  four  lines  (28  words),  and  3d.  per  line  af 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

In  consequence  of  Good  Friday  falling  next  week,  the  next  issue  of  the  “ Gardeners’ 
Magazine”  will  be  published  on  Thursday,  and  all  advertisements  intended 
for  it  must  be  received  by  five  o'clock  on  Wednesday  evening. 


<$atlrmrs’  JSlaga^nT. 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  17,  1886. 


Young  Gardeners  are  not  specially  provided  for  by  any 
organization  whatever  : the  State  knows  nothing  of  them,  and  even 
ie  - . .,  t ie  appointed  guardian  of  all  horticultural  interests, 
cares  for  them  in  a very  slender  and  perfunctory  sort  of  way.  There  is, 
indeed,  a kind  of  horticultural  school  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew : and 
another  of  less  importance  m the  R.H.S.  Gardens  at  Chiswick.  But 
tlie  influence  of  those  two  agencies  amounts  to  so  little,  that  youm* 
gar  eneio  must  take  care  of  themselves,  and  there,  for  the  present, 
is  an  end  of  the  matter.  We  are  not  going  to  speak  disparagingly  of  the 
two  institutions  named  above ; nor  should  we  forget  the  provincial 
No.  1,094,  New  Series.— Vol.  XXIX. 


botanic  gardens,  wherein  some  amount  of  training  may  be  acquired 
in  connexion  with  special  opportunities.  But  if  we  do  not  dis- 
parage, wo  must  not  overlook  the  imperfection  of  the  machinery 
and  its  infinitesimal  character  as  compared  with  the  magnitude  of 
the  body  ostensibly  benefited.  The  examinations  instituted  by  the 
Society  of  Arts  were  of  brief  duration,  and  there  is  nothiDg  of  the 
kind  now  that  can  be  said  in  any  way  to  take  their  place.  It  follows 
that  young  gardeners  anxious  to  learn  their  business  and  to  obtain 
a variety  of  good  practice  must  depend  in  a great  measure  on  their 
own  resources  and  exertions. 

It  would  gratify  us  much  were  we  now  enabled  to  announce  that 
a comprehensive  system  of  education  for  gardeners  had  been  organ- 
ized and  would  be  carried  into  effect ; but  as  no  such  privilege  is  at 
command,  we  shall  take  occasion  to  say  that  it  is  not  an  unmixed 
disadvantage  to  be  left  to  one’s  own  resources  and  devices.  The 
“ self-reliance  ” that  at  present  may  be  called  the  school  for  gardeners 
has  turned  out  a fine  lot  of  men  ; and  it  is  really  a question  of  some 
interest  if  the  horticultural  schools  of  the  Continent  have  done  any 
better  for  their  pupils  than  the  only  “ school  ” that  we  can  boast  of 
has  done  for  our  gardeners.  In  days  gone  by  the  need  for  special 
training  was,  in  one  respect  at  least,  greater  than  it  is  now.  But 
when  that  is  passed  by  it  will  be  found  that  the  need  continues,  and 
there  is  ever  an  advantage  in  the  discipline  and  methodical  study 
that  a school  enforces  and  that  the  self-taught  man  does  necessarily 
fail  of  obtaining.  The  gardeners  of  the  generation  now  passing 
away  were  often  wanting  in  literary  and  scientific  knowledge  to 
enable  them  to  put  to  the  best  use  their  practical  skill  and  accumu- 
lated experiences.  The  rising  generation  have  a thousand  advantages 
they  knew  not  of : books  are  cheap,  horticultural  papers  abound 
— and  it  may  be  said  that  only  the  fools  and  dolts  neglect  to  read 
them — while  there  are  means  of  intellectual  culture  everywhere 
obtainable,  and  for  the  most  part  associated  with  recreative  features. 
It  is  impossible  to  compel  men  to  be  either  clever  or  good  ; but  life 
is  advantaged  by  so  many  aids,  that  the  man  who  is  either  bad  or 
stupid  must  be  regarded  as  either  singularly  unfortunate  or 
unmistakably  blameable. 

Being  left  to  their  own  resources,  the  young  men  are  wisely 
co-operating  for  mutual  advantage,  and  we  see  a growth  of  better 
things  in  horticultural  societies  than  those  hitherto  prevailing.  The 
annual  show,  and  the  few  meetings  necessary  for  its  organization, 
were  in  days  gone  by  enough  for  all  requirements.  But  the  case 
is  altered ; the  members  meet  for  exchange  of  experiences,  for  the 
discussion  of  principles  and  practices,  and  for  the  reading  of  papers 
on  subjects  pertaining  to  their  business,  or  on  larger  themes  that 
are  worthy  the  attention  of  thoughtful  and  observant  men.  If 
these  papers  do  not  always  come  within  the  category  of  “original 
articles,”  the  preparation  of  them  is  a salutory  discipline,  and  all 
parties  are  benefited  when  the  thing  is  fairly  well  done,  even  though 
there  may  be  no  new  discoveries  and  no  special  literary  talent  dis- 
played in  the  performance.  The  field  clubs  that  thrive  in  a few 
places  only  at  present  suggest  a feature  of  operations  that  horti- 
cultural societies  might  adopt ; for,  although  their  members  have 
not  the  opportunities  for  midday  outings  that  constitute  much  of 
the  delight  of  the  so-called  naturalists’  holidays,  they  are  not  without 
opportunities,  and  not  a few  of  the  good  old  gardeners  have  been 
masters  of  British  botany  and  well  established  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  world  that  is  acquired  by  observation. 

A gardener  enjoys  many  advantages  that  should  never  be  lost 
sight  of  when  comparisons  are  instituted.  We  will  say  nothing  of 
the  advantages  of  being  brought  near  to  nature,  and  of  living  ail 
outdoor  life.  But  we  will  point  to  callings  that  fluctuate — that  may 
be  said  to  perish  annually,  and  to  be  as  bad  as  dead  for  months  ; 
while  the  gardener’s  employment  is  as  constant  as  any,  the  fluctua- 
tions being  few,  and  in  a quite  restricted  degree  influenced  by  the 
changes  of  years  and  seasons.  One  especial  disadvantage  of  the 
gardener’s  lot  is  his  isolation ; and  to  this  we  attribute  the  slowness 
of  the  body  to  apprehend  the  merits  of  movements  in  which  it 
might  be  expected  they  would  hasten  to  be  interested.  They  have 
their  local  attachments,  like  other  men  ; and  the  possible  union  ot  all 
for  any  kind  of  federation  is  much  more  the  dream  of  a few  than 
the  need  of  the  many.  But  this  isolation  has  been  much  modified 
by  events  in  recent  years ; and  we  hope  to  see  it  greatly  diminish,  for 
gardeners  are  for  the  most  part  of  a sociable  character,  and  their 
occupation  teaches  them  the  value  of  intellectual  co-operatiou. 
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For  the  young  gardener,  then,  it  may  be  said  that  he  carries  his 
fortunes  in  his  hands,  as  it  used  to  be  said  that  certain  soldiers 
carried  the  batons  of  field-marshals  in  their  knapsacks.  Our  friends 
the  young  gardeners  are  voluntary  pupils  in  the  school  of  Self- 
Eeliance,  or  they  belong  to  another  school  that  must  not  be  named. 
If  they  will  explore  their  biographical  dictionaries  they  will  find  that 
a large  proportion  of  the  best  men  in  all  ages,  the  men  who  have 
moulded  society  to  its  present  form  and  inscribed  their  names  in 
bright  letters  on  the  ages,  have  had  no  better  school  than  that,  and 
have  generously  paid  for  their  schooling  in  public  benefactions.  It 
may  be  repeated  that  books  are  plentiful  and  cheap  and  good  (cum 
grano ) ; and  although  outdoor  sports  may  be  manly,  and  social  con- 
verse improving,  and  even  tobacco  not  of  necessity  objectionable,  the 
reading  of  good  books  is,  all  things  considered,  one  of  the  best 
possible  recreations  for  a gardener.  Of  outdoor  life  it  may  be  said 
he  has  plenty,  even  if  he  does  not  have  enough  ; and  a book  affords 
the  utmost  possible  contrast  to  the  customary  demands  on  his 
faculties,  and  promotes  the  rest  of  the  frame,  while  it  encourages 
new  activities  of  the  mind.  A great  advantage  of  a book  is  that 
it  kindles  anew  the  love  of  nature,  and  this  justifies  the  saying  that 
“ book  openeth  book ; ” for  the  reader  of  books  is  directly  advan- 
taged and  encouraged  in  the  reading  of  the  Book  of  Nature,  the 
bright  leaves  of  which  are  turned  daily  without  help  or  hindrance 
from  us.  The  observer  of  nature  who  is  also  a reader  has  the  aid 
of  the  experiences  and  the  thoughts  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  men, 
for  they  have  imprinted  on  their  pages  the  highest  lessons  they  have 
derived  from  the  sources  of  all  true  knowledge.  Books  that  treat 
of  the  aspects  of  nature  are  of  necessity  books  for  gardeners  ; but  a 
young  man  who  would  be  an  enlightened  citizen  will  not  allow  his 
business  to  control  his  reading  : his  mind  will  rightly  range  beyond 
it,  and  his  chief  care  will  be  to  secure  books  that  are  good  of  their 
kind,  whatever  the  purport  or  the  subject.  The  earnest  man  will 
take  care  of  himself  as  regards  the  books  that  will  help  him  in  his 
business ; and  he  will  soon  learn  that  society  values  in  men  those 
moral  qualities  that  fit  them  to  be  trusted  in  affairs  beyond  their 
own,  aided  by  the  knowledge  that  is  the  proper  armour  of  the  man 
of  the  world.  A young  man  of  spirit  does  not  usually  settle  suddenly 
into  any  one  particular  groove,  but  endeavours  to  prove  all  things 
and  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good.  But  a young  man  blessed  with 
reasonable  tenacity  of  purpose  does  not  waver  and  change  without 
substantial  reason  ; he  knows  that  he  must  make  his  choice  if  it  is 
not  inevitably  made  for  him,  and  that  steadfastness  therein  is  one 
of  the  first  conditions  of  success.  The  formation  of  a habit  of  life 
is  consistent  with  the  formation  of  a character  that  will  command 
respect,  and  of  a capacity  that  will  be  crowned  with  competence. 


A Rose  Show  will  be  held  at  the  Brighton  Aquarium,  July  9 aud  10. 

Aylesbury  Floral  Society’s  Show  will  be  held  July  8. 

Mackaya  rella  is  now  in  flower  in  the  greenhouse  at  Kew. 

Doryanthes  excelsa  is  now  in  flower  in  the  succulent  house  at 
Kew. 

Trowbridge  Horticultural  Society’s  Show  will  be  held 
August  18. 

Bedfordshire  Horticultural  Society. — The  annual  exhibition 
will  be  held  held  July  14. 

Oxford  Carnation  and  Picotee  Union. — The  exhibition  is 
fixed  for  Tuesday,  August  3. 

Ealing  and  Hanwell  Chrysanthemum  Show  will  be  held 
November  2 and  3. 

Mu.  J.  A.  Johnson  has  been  engaged  as  gardener  at  Ingress 
Abbey,  Greenhithe,  the  residence  of  S.  C.  Umfrevillo,  Esq. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Wadds  has  been  engaged  as  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Jersey,  Osterley  Park,  Southall,  Middlesex. 

Mr.  Hayter  has  left  St.  Giles,  Cranbourne,  to  take  charge  of  the 
gardens  of  Somerset  Priory,  Reigate. 

Painters  in  Water  Colours  will  open  the  sixty-eighth  exhibi- 
tion on  Wednesday  next,  at  the  new  hall  in  Piccadilly. 

Tobacco  Cultivation  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  to  be  the 
subject  of  experiments  under  the  direction  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  and  the  Government  will  grant  the  needful  licences. 

A Blue  Primrose  named  Alice  Wilson  was  presented  at  the  R.  H.S. 
meeting  on  Tuesday  by  the  chairman  of  the  Floral  Committee,  G.  F. 
Wilson,  Esq.,  and  was  certified  by  acclamation. 

Tuesday  was  a great  day  at  South  Kensington,  the  promenade 
show  being  enriched  by  many  first-class  novelties  and  by  great  collec- 
tions of  daffodils,  anemones,  &c.  A few  superb  orchids  were  presented. 

Royal  Aquarium  Rose  Show,  arranged  for  June  25  and  26,  is 
abandoned.  The  Strawberry  Fete  announced  for  July  2 and  3 is  post- 
poned to  July  9 and  10. 

Primula  Conference  on  Wednesday  will  commence  at  noon  in 
the  Albert  Hall,  the  entrance  to  which  will  bo  from  the  exhibition  in 
the  conservatory.  Members  of  Conference  will  probably  mustor 
strong  at  the  Auricula  Exhibition  on /Tuesday,  but  much  of  that  day 
will  bo  occupied  in  judging  and  general  arrangements. 


An  Undeveloped  Fruit  Region  is  reported  on  in  the  Times  of 
Wednesday  in  a letter  from  San  Francisco,  where  oranges  and  grapes 
have  become  leading  objects  of  agricultural  enterprise. 

The  Supposed  Hybrid  Orchid,  shown  on  Tuesday  as  “ Knox’s 
variety  of  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei,”  was  sold  at  Stevens’s  rooms  on 
Wednesday  for  165  guineas  to  Baron  Schroder. 

Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris  will  sell,  at  their  rooms  in 
Cheapside,  orchids  in  flower  on  Tuesday  next.  The  announcement  is 
of  importance,  because  the  sale  is  fixed  for  a week  earlier  than  usual 
on  account  of  the  Easter  holidays. 

Mr.  John  Smith,  Curator  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  for  the  past 
twenty-two  years,  has  resigned  in  consequence  of  continued  ill-health. 
Great  regret  will  be  felt  on  account  of  this  removal  from  an  office  of 
high  importance  of  one  who  in  the  discharge  of  its  onerous  duties,  has 
won  universal  esteem  and  much  personal  regard. 

The  Yield  of  Wheat  in  South  Australia  last  year  amounted 
to  only  bushels  per  acre  on  the  whole  area  sown.  This  compares 
very  unfavourably  with  the  general  produce  of  the  world’s  wheatfields. 
A considerable  portion  of  the  land  sown  was  not  reaped  at  all,  because 
there  was  nothing  to  reap.  From  the  area  actually  stripped  the  pro- 
duce was  at  the  rate  of  3 bushels  10  lb.  to  the  acre. 

Channel  Islands  Yineries  Company  will  have  interest  for  many 
of  our  readers  in  connection  with  the  papers  we  are  now  publishing  on 
Channel  Islands  Horticulture,  The  company  is  started  with  a capital 
of  £15,000,  for  the  purpose  of  turning  to  profitable  account  the  peculiar 
facilities  for  the  production  of  grapes,  tomatoes,  &c.,  that  exist  in  the 
Channel  Islands.  The  London  offices  are  at  21,  John  Street, 
Adelphi,  W.C. 

Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  offer  new  attractions  with  the  advance  of 
spring,  and  chief  amongst  them  must  be  named  the  Wild  Garden,  on 
the  Mount,  near  the  Cumberland  Gate.  This  is  now  delightfully 
overspread  with  daffodils  in  diffused  masses,  the  various  shades  of  yellow 
of  the  several  varieties  making  delicately  beautiful  colour  effects  on  the 
slopes.  The  scillas  in  the  foreground  give  striking  contrasts  that  are 
agreeably  harmonized  by  the  breadths  of  green  between  them.  The 
Rock  ravine  is  becoming  gay  with  flowers. 

Workmen’s  Clubs  are  being  organized  in  connection  with  the 
Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition.  The  members  will  subscribe  small 
sums  to  a fund  to  defray  their  expenses  when  visiting  London,  and  the 
railway  companies  will  co-operate  by  taking  members  of  clubs  at  a 
lower  than  the  average  rate  of  fares.  As  a general  rule,  it  is  suggested 
that  persons  of  every  class  of  life,  who  may  be  in  receipt  of  weekly  or 
monthly  wages,  shall  be  deemed  eligible  for  membership.  Communi- 
cations on  the  subject  may  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Somers  Yine,  at  the 
Colonial  Exhibition,  South  Kensington. 

National  Rose  Society’s  Medals  are  creditable  works  of  art. 
Two  that  are  now  before  us  combine  good  taste  with  appropriateness 
in  a most  happy  manner.  The  larger  medal — the  obverse  is  a wreath 
of  roses  showing  distinctive  characters,  enclosing  a central  space  for 
| the  name  of  the  winner.  The  reverse  is  a shield  in  high  relief  with 
i the  letters  N.R.S.,  supported  by  roses  of  many  kinds  boldly  delineated 
and  very  slightly  conventionalized ; the  motto  on  a scroll  being  Flore 
Regina  Florum.”  The  medal  bears  the  name  of  Pinches,  London,  as 
producer. 

Forget-me-not  of  New  Zealand  ( Myosotidium  nobile ) was 
superbly  shown  by  E.  G.  Loder,  Esq.,  at  South  Kensington  on  Tuesday. 
The  leaves  were  of  great  size,  smooth  and  glossy,  the  heads  of  flowers 
justifying  the  specific  designation,  and  with  a grand  forget-me-not 
complexion.  It  is  almost  alone  amongst  borageworts  in  respect  of  the 
smoothness  of  its  leaves.  The  figure  in  B.M.  (,5,137)  is  admirable  for 
accuracy.  When  Mr.  Standish  introduced  this  plant  it  obtained  but 
little  attention,  and  in.  all  the  long  interval  has  until  now  but  rarely 
been  well  cultivated. 

Boxwood  for  Engravers  is  likely  to  be  supplied  from  Nilgberry 
Hills,  the  directors  of  the  Government  Gardens  having  repoited  that 
at  an  elevation  of  5,000  to  7,500  feet,  the  tree  “ grows  more  vigorously 
than  I have  ever  seen  it  do  in  Europe.”  An  experimental  plantation 
has  been  made  on  the  Dodabetta  estate,  but  many  years  must  elapse 
ere  the  question  can  be  determined  of  its  profitable  cultivation.  Royle 
1 Bot . Him.  I,  327)  reports  a true  Buxus,  producing  “ wood  as  compact 
and  good  as  the  common  box,”  as  plentiful  at  Mugra,  Khalsec,  and 
Kemaon.”  Though  some  1,500  miles  distant  from  the  Nilgbeny  lange, 
the  Himalayas  are  inexhaustible  as  regards  both  climates  and  pi  educ- 
tions, and  India  ought  to  keep  11s  going  in  boxwood. 

National  Dahlia  Show.— It  is  highly  gratifying  to  bo  able  to 
state  that  the  National  Dahlia  Show,  which  of  late  years  has  done  so 
much  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  the  dahlia,  will  be  again  held  this 
year,  and  growers  of  the  flower  afforded  another  opportunity  of  mooting 
in  friendly  rivalry.  The  exhibition,  as  in  previous  years,  will  be  held 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  in  conjunction  with  the  great  autumn  fruit  show, 
on  September  3 and  4,  and  it  will  be  on  much  the  same  lines  as  those 
I of  former  seasons.  The  most  material  difference  in  the  schedule  is 
the  augmentation  of  the  classes  for  amateurs,  whom  it  is  especially 
desired  to  encourage.  The  committee,  in  undertaking  the  responsi- 
bility of  so  important  an  undertaking,  well  deserve  the  most  substantial 
support  from  lovers  of  the  dahlia,  and  it  is  hoped  that  all  who  take  an 
inti  rest  in  the  flower  will  not  fail  in  their  duty,  but  will  contribute 
liberally  to  the  prize  fund,  and  enable  the  executive  to  bring  the  labours 
of  the  year  to  a conclusion  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  ho  honorary 
secretary,  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  Chelsea  Botanic  Gardens,  S.W.,  will 
furnish  any  particulars  that  may  bo  desired  with  roteronoo  to  tuo 
exhibition. 


Arnit.  i'j,  ill86. 
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GARDEN  PRIMULAS. 

The  classification  and  nomenclature  of  primulas  will  receive  attention 
in  duo  time  from  tho  men  who  feel  most  competent  to  handle  tho 
intricate  subject.  For  presont  purposes  tho  primulas  may  ho  classi- 
fied in  a varioty  of  ways.  Two  hold  classes  present  themselves — as 
primulas  everybody  can  grow,  and  primulas  nobody  can  grow.  Between 
those  two  extremes  wo  may  sandwich  a lot  that  any  careful  man 
accustomed  to  alpino  plants  will  soon  learn  to  conquer,  but  will  always 
find  troublesome.  At  this  very  moment  the  alpine  men  are  aware  of  many 
Iobscs  in  their  collections,  owing  to  tho  protraction  of  tho  dreary  winter. 
Tho  frost  alone  has  not  killed  their  pets  ; the  fog  alone  has  not  killed 
thoir  pets  ; but  frost,  fog,  damp,  and  continued  check  on  the  impulse  of 
growth.  This  is  tho  combination  or  conspiracy  that  has  made  the 
havoc.  There  aro  not  many  primulas  for  the  universal  garden  ; but  for 
the  restriction  as  to  species  thero  is  compensation  in  tho  abundance 
and  beauty  of  the  manageable  varieties.  Your  experienced  alpino 
man  has  learned  long  since  to  keep  the  word  “ impossible  ” out  of  his 
dictionary  ; but  the  men  of  that  order  arc  few,  and  are  better  adapted, 
generally  speaking,  to  make  books  than  to  learn  from  them.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  way  are  thousands  of  amateurs  who  yearn  for  primulas, 
and  would  gladly  apprentice  themselves  in  any  promising  workshop  to 
learn  how  to  grow  them  fairly  well  and  appreciate  their  several 
beauties. 

It  should  be  understood  at  the  outset  that  there  is  not  much  to  be 
done  with  primulas  without  the  help  of  glass;  but,  generally  speaking, 
a good  roomy  frame  on  a dry  foundation  will  be  sufficient.  A brick  or 
turf-pit  is  to  be  preferred  to  a wood  frame,  but  the  workman  is  in  this 
case  of  more  importance  than  the  tools,  and  a capable  cultivator  will 
accomplish  wonderful  results  with  but  few  and  slender  aids  thereto. 
For  the  open  border  there  are  many  candidates  ; but  even  for  these  the 
frame  is  needful,  as  in  nursing  young  stock,  protecting  duplicate  plants, 
and  forwarding  the  bloom  of  a few  of  the  more  showy  kinds  that  are 
wanted  a little  in  advance  of  the  natural  season.  It  may  be  predicated 
of  the  exhibition  that  will  surprise  London  at  South  Kensington  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  next,  that  fully  nine  tenths  of  all  the  speci- 
mens shown  will  have  been  advantaged  with  the  aid  of  glass. 

A second  point  of  importance  is  that  all  primulas  love  shade  and 
moisture,  and  are  in  danger  when  the  summer  sun  beats  fiercely  upon 
them  for  any  length  of  time — more  especially  where  the  ground 
happens  to  be  poor  and  dry  and  shallow.  On  a deep  moist  soil  they 
may  tide  over  a time  of  great  heat  and  drought,  but  the  primary  point 
in  good  gardening  is  to  provide  every  plant  with  the  best  possible 
conditions  according  to  its  nature  and  requirements  ; and  rockeries  and 
woodland  walks  suit  primulas  better  than  open  beds,  because  of  the 
shelter,  partial  shade,  and  root  moisture  secured  to  them.  Even  the 
common  primrose,  that  may  be  said  to  grow  “ anywhere,”  and  is 
annually  planted  in  gardens  in  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  has 
often  a hard  time,  and  shrinks  proportionately,  so  that  after  a hot  dry 
summer  it  will  be  found  that  a very  large  proportion  of  all  the  more 
exposed  plants  have  utterly  perished.  It  is  the  great  mortality  of  the 
primrose  in  gardens  that  accounts  for  the  annual  demands  for  roots, 
much  more  than  any  political  sentiment  or  special  love  of  the  flower. 
An  opportunity  was  afforded  the  writer  of  this  of  observing  a very 
large  collection  of  primulas  that  were  planted  in  a beautiful  London 
garden  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1878.  In  the  year  following  they 
flowered  well  and  made  a good  growth.  In  the  year  1880  the  fog  and 
frost  of  February  appeared  not  to  affect  them  in  the  least,  and  again 
they  flowered  well,  but  a poor  growth  followed.  The  summer  of  1881 
was  bright  and  hot,  and  a very  large  proportion  were  killed,  so  that  in 
the  spring  of  1882  there  were  very  few  remaining.  The  sorts  that  first 
disappeared  were  common  primroses,  polyanthuses,  and  oxlips,  and 
the  several  varieties  of  Primula  Sieboldi  and  P.  amoena.  Strange  to 
say  Primula  auricula  perched  on  a dry  sunny  bank  braved  the  battle, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1882  the  clumps  were  fresh  and  strong,  though 
the  growth  of  the  season  was  not  satisfactory. 

Yet  another  point  of  great  importance  must  be  mentioned.  A 
considerable  proportion  of  the  alpine  species  require  a calcareous  soil. 
This  is  a point  that  obtains  less  than  its  due  share  of  attention  even 
with  experts.  In  many  places  sedums,  saxifragas,  primulas,  and  other 
alpine  plants,  die  out  mysteriously ; for  it  may  be  seen  that  it  is  not 
frost  or  even  drought  that  kills  them.  In  any  such  cases  the  quality 
of  the  soil  should  have  attention,  for  if  it  is  deficient  of  calcareous 
matter  these  limestone  plants  will  not  thrive  for  any  length  of  time. 

The  Primrose  section  includes  Primula  vulgaris  and  the  several 
forms  of  polyanthuses  and  oxlips — all  lovers  of  shelter,  partial  shade, 
a loamy  soil,  and  constant  root  moisture.  It  is  simply  destructive  to 
starve  any  of  these  ; but  they  are  quite  hardy,  and  when  happily 
situated  take  such  good  care  of  themselves  that  they  may  with  perfect 
safety  be  forgotten  except  during  long  continued  hot  dry  weather, 
when  they  should  be  aided  with  water  and  a little  shade  from  the 
burning  sun.  As  frame  plants  they  may  be  said  to  be  “perfect.” 
x or  a large  proportion  of  observant  and  painstaking  amateurs  these 
lovely  plants  constitute  a most  proper  and  remunerative  fancy.  Often 
they  are  grown  with  named  auriculas,  and  the  conditions  suggested 
for  one  group  will  suit  the  otheV.  The  double  primulas,  the  laced 
polyanthuses,  and  the  edged  auriculas  are  the  “ superior  beings  ” of 
the  family,  and  worthy  of  any  amount  of  care,  but  when  the  cultivator 
18  used  to  them  ' the  difficulties  vanish,  and  constancv  of  attention 
will  be  the  secret  of  success. 

In  pot  culture  all  these  require  a light  rich  and  very  sweet  loamy 
soil  and  the  most  perfect  drainage;  for  winter  damp  is  their  chief 
enemy.  But  when  planted  out  any  good  loam  will  suit  them,  and  it 


may  bo  improved  for  the  purpose  by  the  addition  of  leaf  mould  or 
rotted  turves,  or  any  other  form  of  humus  to  afford  nourishment  in 
preference  to  animal  manures.  Not  that  a generous  soil  from  an  old 
melon  bed  is  likely  to  injure  them;  they  will,  in  fact,  make  a fine 
growth  in  a rich  deep  border,  but  rank  manures  and  any  such  excess  as 
might  suit  cauliflowers  is  to  bo  carefully  avoided. 

For  open  border  culture  tho  single  primroses  and  oxlips,  and  tho 
coloured  polyanthuses  aro  the  most  useful,  and  in  any  case  the 
double  primroses,  which  aro  extremely  beautiful,  should  not  be  planted 
in  quantity  until  it  is  known  by  observation  that  the  soil  and  situation 
will  suit  them.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  these  fine  varieties  to 
perish  in  the  second  or  third  year  from  planting,  tho  result  usually  of 
too  great  exposure  to  sunshine  and  drought.  When  used  as  bedders, 
these  plants  may  be  lifted  as  soon  as  the  freshness  of  the  blooin  is 
past  and  be  transferred  to  reserve  beds.  This  is  a business  requiring 
care,  but  is  a perfectly  safe  proceeding  if  precautions  are  taken  to 
guard  the  plants  against  distress,  shade  and  moisture  being  their  best 
defenders.  In  an  alley  between  asparagus  beds  is  a capital  place  for  a 
reserve  lot  of  bedding  primulas  when  the  clumps  are  strong.  But  if 
divided  into  small  pieces  they  should  be  planted  in  a frame  and  kept 
rather  close  until  making  new  growth,  when  the  lights  may  be  removed, 
and  they  will  for  the  remainder  of  tho  season  pretty  well  take  care  of 
themselves  provided  they  obtain  a sufficiency  of  water.  The  best  time 
to  plant  out  primulas  in  beds  is  during  soft  weather  in  the  month  of 
September,  for  if  put  out  later  they  may  not  become  sufficiently  estab- 
lished before  winter. 

The  Auricula  section  comprises  two  important  groups  of  plants  : 
the  show  and  the  alpine  auriculas.  Now,  it  should  be  clearly  understood 
that  these  are  all  hardy  plants,  and  may  be  grown  with  safety  on  a well 
drained  border  of  deep  loamy  soil  that  is  not  deficient  of  calcareous 
matter.  To  prepare  a border  for  the  purpose  the  addition  of  old 
plaster  or  lime  rubbish  with  leaf-mould  and  sand  would  be  preferable 
to  the  addition  of  any  strong  manure ; moreover,  an  east  or  north 
aspect  would  be  in  most  cases  the  best,  for  with  good  drainage  the 
losses  would  be  few  and  the  flowers  would  attain  to  a higher  degree  of 
beauty  than  in  a more  sunny  exposure.  The  reasons  for  the  employ- 
ment of  glass  in  the  cultivation  of  edged  auriculas  are  chiefly  to  protect 
the  mealy  foliage  and  the  flowers  from  unkind  weather.  It  may  suit 
supercilious  people,  who  have  no  reputation  to  keep  or  lose,  to  carp 
and  quibble  about  growing  these  hardy  alpines  under  glass  ; but  those 
who  appreciate  their  exquisite  beauty  will  not,  because  of  such 
criticism,  expose  their  pets  to  the  defilement  of  rain  that  may  be  loaded 
with  soot,  or  tojtheclouds  of  dust  and  “ blacks  " that  are  for  ever  present 
in  a town  atmosphere.  For  all  mountain  plants  glass  is  a protection 
from  dirt,  which  is  often  more  injurious  than  cold  ; but  even  cold  may 
kill  when  it  occurs  after  a long  season  of  soft  growing  weather,  as 
when  a mild  winter  winds  up  with  killing  east  winds  and  bitter  frosts 
in  the  month  of  March,  and  even  the  young  grass  in  the  hayfields  is 
nipped  by  it.  For  all  general  purposes  the  alpine  auriculas  are  the 
most  useful  for  the  open  border  and  the  rockery  ; and  most  beautiful 
they  are,  with  their  rich  shades  of  purple  and  marone  and  their  large 
yellow  or  creamy  centres. 

The  Sieboldi  section  comprises  Primula  Sieboldi,  P.  amcena, 
and  P.  cortusoides.  They  are  a grand  lot,  admirably  adapted  for  frame 
culture,  but  useful  in  the  border,  provided  they  have  shade,  shelter,  and 
moisture.  I am  satisfied  they  need  these  essential  conditions  in  a 
greater  degree  than  any  others  of  the  primula  family,  but  when  pro- 
vided for  in  these  respects  they  are  thrifty,  free  in  growth,  and  flower 
profusely.  A rich  loamy  soil  is  of  the  first  importance.  It  is  of 
scarcely  less  importance  that  they  should  be  made  safe  against  winter 
damp ; for  any  defect  of  the  drainage  is  likely  to  be  fatal  to  them.  On 
the  other  hand  they  are  the  first  to  perish  when  left  unaided  in  a time 
of  summer  drought. 

The  Alpine  section  may  be  held  to  comprise  such  as  P.  denticu- 
lata,  P.  capitata,  P.  farinosa,  P.  marginata,  P.  villosa,  and  their  allies. 
These  should  be  divided  between  the  open  rockery  and  the  frame,  for 
deaths  will  occur  occasionally,  however  good  the  management  may  be. 
When  planted  on  the  rockery  sheltered  nooks  should  be  found  for 
them,  where  they  may  freely  display  their  beauties  while  enjoying  pro- 
tection from  cutting  winds  and  strong  sunshine.  To  be  perfectly 
drained  is  of  the  first  importance,  but  a deep  gritty  soil  is  also  of 
importance,  for  these  plants  soon  suffer  if  dry  at  the  root.  An  admix- 
ture of  turfy  peat  with  loam  and  sand,  and  with  the  addition  of  lime 
rubbish  if  the  loam  is  deficient  of  calcareous  matter,  will  suit  them 
well ; but  strong  manures  are  to  be  avoided  as  poison,  although  sweet 
well-rotted  hotbed  manure  may  be  used  in  moderation  in  making  up  a 
compost  for  them  when  the  loam  that  should  be  the  basis  is  considered 
poor. 

The.JAPONiCA  section  comprises  P.  Japonica  and  its  varieties. 
It  is  a fine  border  and  bedding  plant,  thriving  in  a rich  deep  loam, 
loving  shade  and  moisture,  and  easy  of  propagation  from  seeds.  Ibis 
like  P.  vulgaris,  readily  submits  to  the  disturbances  incidental  to  its 
employment  as  a bedding  plant,  provided  care  is  taken  to  prevent  dis- 
tress by  exposure  to  drying  winds  or  strong  sunshine. 

Seeds  of  Primulas  should,  whenever  it  is  possible,  be  sown  as 
soon  as  ripe  in  pans  and  have  the  shelter  of  a frame.  The  seed  is  fickle 
in  its  ways ; some  portion  will  perhaps  grow  at  once,  and  another 
portion  remain  dormant  for  a long  time,  even  for  a year.  It  is  the 
rule  with  cultivators  to  lift  out  the  little  plants  carefully  when  large 
enough  to  be  pricked  into  separate  pans  or  pots  and  leave  the  soil'  in 
the  seed  pans  otherwise  undisturbed.  By  this  procedui-e  the  dormant 
seed  is  retained  as  sown,  and  in  due  time  will  supply  a further  batch  of 
plants.  The  longer  the  seed  is  kept  the  more  likely  are  such  vagaries; 
but  old  seed  will  not  germinate  at  all,  and  it  is  waste  of  time  to  sow  it, 
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THE  AMARYLLIS. 

By  Jambs  Douglas. 

We  are  now  quite  in  the  midst  of  the  blooming  season  of  this  gorgeous 
spring  flower,  and  no  better  time  could  be  chosen  than  the  present  to 
make  a few  cultural  remarks  upon  it.  At  such  a time  it  is  a great 
pleasure  to  those  who  have  kindred  tastes  to  visit  each  other’s  collec- 
tions, and  if,  as  they  onght  to  be,  they  are  liberal  minded,  to  exchange 
views  upon  the  new  seedlings  in  flower,  and  to  instruct  each  other  as 
to  the  cultural  requirements  of  the  plants.  There  ought  to  be  no 
secrets  between  brother  cultivators ; for  my  part  I never  had  any,  and 
every  detail  of  the  culture  which  our  plants  receive  is  open  to  anybody. 
In  order  to  ensure  complete  success,  it  is  not  so  much  this  or  that 
system  of  culture  being  followed  in  itself,  as  constant  loving  attention 
to  the  plant — the  watching  by  night  and  day,  giving  attention  to  every 
minute  detail,  until  it  becomes  a labour  of  love.  Anything  short  of 
this  will  not  ensure  success. 

Notwithstanding  the  unpropitious  weather  during  the  whole  of 
the  growing  period,  our  plants  have  been  stronger  and  have  flowered 
more  freely  this  year  than  they  ever  did  before  ; the  strongest  bulbs 
have  produced  three  flower  scapes,  and  some  of  the  scapes  had  six 
flowers  open  at  one  time.  A few  years  ago  some  of  the  best  varieties 
had  but  two  flowers  on  a scape,  a characteristic  borrowed  from  such 
fine  varieties  or  species  as  A.  Leopoldi  and  A.  Acramanni  pidcherrima. 
These,  though  very  distinct  and  beautiful,  make  a poor  effect  in  col- 
lections in  comparison  with  such  grand  varieties  as  the  Empress  of 
India,  towering  aloft  with  three  scapes  from  one  bulb,  and  as  many  as 
six  flowers  on  a scape.  This  handsome  and  richly  coloured  variety  is 
not  only  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  but  also  the  most  prolific  variety 
known  to  me.  I saved  seven  seed  pods  from  one  bulb,  and  from  those 
seven  pods  we  raised  700  plants,  or  an  average  of  100  plants  from  each 
pod.  This  variety  being  crossed  with  those  species  having  well-formed 
flowers,  but  only  two  on  a scape,  has  increased  their  numbers  and 
improved  their  form — in  fact,  quite  revolutionized  this  beautiful  group 
of  plants. 

Empress  of  India,  as  well  as  many  other  vigorous  and  handsome 
seminal  varieties,  were  introduced  by  Messrs.  Yeitch,  of  Chelsea,  from 
the  Continent.  To  these  introductions,  as  to  A.  pardina,  A.  Leopoldi, 
and  their  own  seedling  forms,  we  owe  the  very  numerous  fine  varieties 
now  in  cultivation.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of  Upper  Holloway,  has  also 
raised  many  distinct  and  beautiful  seedlings,  especially  of  the  autumn- 
flowering type.  Dr.  Masters,  a seedling  variety  raised  in  the  Holloway 
nurseries,  is  very  distinct  and  beautiful. 

The  plants  will  soon  be  going  out  of  bloom  ; and  perhaps  that  is  a 
critical  season  for  amaryllis,  although  it  need  not  be,  if  cultivators 
would  bear  in  mind  that  the  plant  has  to  make  its  growth,  and  that  on 
its  perfect  development  depends  the  success  or  failure  of  the  bloom  for 
the  next  year.  I advise  the  grower  to  examine  a bulb  as  soon  as  the 
flowering  period  is  over,  and  it  will  be  found  to  have  shrunk  up  to  less 
than  half  the  size  it  was  when  potted  in  January.  It  has  developed 
leaf  and  flower  scape,  and  during  the  process  seems  to  have  very  con- 
siderably exhausted  itself  in  the  space  of  two  months.  But  examine 
it  again  at  the  end  of  two  months,  and  it  will  be  found  to  have 
increased  to  more  than  double  its  size,  .and  be  quite  hard  and  plump. 
It  was  empty  in  March  ; in  June  it  is  again  full  of  the  incipient  leaf 
and  scape. 

As  soon  as  the  flowering  period  is  over  we  plunge  the  pots  contain- 
ing the  plants  over  the  rims  in  tan;  new  roots  are  rapidly  formed, 
which  push  over  the  rims  into  the  tan,  and  grow  with  the  greatest 
vigour  in  a stove  temperature,  a bottom  heat  of  80  deg.,  and  with  a 
moderate  supply  of  water  at  the  roots.  We  never  give  any  manure 
water.  If  any  seeds  are  being  saved,  they  will  be  ripe  in  July.  The 
right  state  of  ripeness  is  reached  when  the  pods  burst  and  tho  black 
scaly  seeds  can  be  seen  inside. 

It  is  advisable  to  sow  the  seeds  in  sandy  soil  as  soon  as  they  are 
ripe.  The  plants  will  be  up,  and  ready  to  be  pricked  out,  before  the 
end  of  August.  We  prick  a dozen  of  them  out  into  a five  or  six  inch 
pot,  and  if  the  pots  are  plunged  in  a tan  bed,  the  little  plants  will 
grow  to  a considerable  size  by  the  end  of  the  season.  Meanwhile,  we 
have  not  been  neglecting  the  old  plants,  and  by  the  end  of  August 
their  growth  will  very  nearly  be  completed.  Less  water  will  then  be 
required,  and  about  the  end  of  September  it  will  be  prudent  to  with- 
hold it  altogether.  All  the  spring-flowering  varieties  lose  their  leaves, 
and  when  water  is  withheld  the  leaves  gradually  decay,  and,  of  course, 
mus>  be  removed  ; then  the  plants  enter  into  their  season  of  what  seems 
to  be  complete  rest.  But  there  is  no  such  thing  in  their  history  as  com- 
plete rest,  for  through  the  winter  the  flower  scapes  are  in  a course  of 
regular  development;  and  by  the  time  for  repotting,  about  the  middle 
of  January,  many  of  the  scapes  will  be  protruding  from  the  sides  of 
the  bulbs. 

Some  time  in  December  we  mix  our  potting  soil,  consisting  of 
three  parts  good  loam,  one  part  peat,  one  part  leaf-mould,  one  part 
rotted  manure,  and  some  coarse  white  sand.  This  compost  is  laid  up 
in  a heap  out  of  doors,  but  sheltered  from  heavy  rains.  At  potting 
time,  in  January,  the  bulbs  are  shaken  quite  out  of  the  old  compost 
and  are  repotted.  We  do  not  pot  them  very  deep  into  the  compost  ; 
half  the  bulb  or  more  is  left  out  of  it;  but  we  press  the  potting  soil 
firmly  round  the  bulbs.  For  the  very  large  bulbs,  from  a foot  to 
fifteen  inches  in  circumference,  we  use  seven  and  eight  inch  pots.  On 
the  other  band,  good  flowering  bulbs  are  potted  in  five  and  six-inch 
pots. 

In  reference  to  the  seedlings  tho  treatment  they  require  is  as 
foil  iwh.  At  potting  time  in  January  the  small  plants,  a dozen  in  a 
pot,  will  be  quite  green  ; not  having  lost  a leaf.  Let  them  bo  repotted, 
three  bulbs  in  a five-inch  pot,  and  plunge  them  again  in  bottom  heat. 
They  will  grow  freely  during  the  season,  producing  bulbs  as  large  as 


a pigeon’s  egg,  some  of  them  perhaps  larger.  Withhold  water  during 
winter,  but  not  yet  will  the  leaves  die  down.  They  will  keep  green  in 
winter  until  the  plants  grow  to  the  flowering  size.  The  bulbs  are  now 
large  enough  to  be  repotted  one  in  a five-inch  pot ; a few  of  them  will 
flower,  but  most  of  them  will  do  nothing  more  than  produce  flowering 
bulbs  for  the  following  season,  which  wilL  be  the  third  from  the  time 
of  sowing  the  seeds. 

The  culture  of  the  amaryllis  is  very  simple — a season  of  growth 
and  a season  of  rest.  During  the  growing  period  it  is  a stove  plant, 
requiring  a warm,  moist  atmosphere;  and  if  the  temperature  and 
atmospheric  moisture  are  right,  insect  pests  will  not  be  troublesome. 
When  kept  too  warm  or  too  dry,  red  spider  and  thrips  will  attack  the 
leaves.  We  destroy  the  red  spider  by  syringing,  and  the  thrips  by 
fumigating  with  tobacco  smoke.  This  will  kill  both  yellow  and  black 
thrips ; the  latter  are,  however,  not  so  easily  settled,  for  they  drop  off  as 
sion  as  they  smell  the  smoke,  and  get  up  quite  lively  the  next  morn- 
ing, unless  the  smoke  is  almost  dense  enough  to  injure  the  plants. 

Many  good  varieties  are  lost  by  the  decay  of  the  bulbs.  This  is 
very  annoying,  and  is  often  caused  by  their  being  watered  too  soon 
after  repotting.  They  ought  not  to  have  any  water  until  fresh  roots 
are  formed,  and  that  will  not  be  until  three  or  four  weeks  after  they 
have  been  repotted.  It  is  important  also  to  avoid  syringing  or  water- 
ing them  overhead  in  the  early  stages  of  their  growth.  When  water 
has  to  be  applied  to  the  roots,  I am  careful  not  to  wet  the  bulbs.  Of 
course,  when  the  pots  are  full  of  roots,  and  the  plants  in  free  growth, 
the  time  of  danger  is  past,  and  water  may  be  applied  to  the  bulbs 
freely.  Some  varieties  suffer  much  more  from  decay  of  the  bulbs  than 
others.  Seedlings  after  A.  pardina  are  the  most  liable.  The  Empress 
of  India  type  are  of  the  hardiest  constitution. 


SLOW  COMBUSTION  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS. 

In  the  Architectural  and  Buildings  Trades  Exhibition  at  the  Agricul- 
tural Hall,  Islington,  Messrs.  Crompton  and  Fawkes,  of  Chelmsford, 
have  shown  (stand  21J  F and  299  G)  a hot-water  heating  apparatus  on 

the  slow  combustion  principle, 
adapted  for  the  use  of  greenhouses, 
or  other  buildings  in  which  hot 
water  can  advantageously  be  used 
for  heating  purposes.  The  appara- 
tus exhibited  indicates  how  three 
rows  of  pipes  can  be  applied  to  the 
boiler,  although  two  rows  can  be 
used  as  well  as  three.  The  boiler 
is  simply  let  into  the  wall  of  the 
building  to  be  heated,  and  the 
radiating  pipes  directly  attached  to 
it,  thus  obviating  the  complicated 
mains  usually  employed.  A syphon 
cistern  at  the  opposite  extremity  of 
the  pipes  to  the  boiler  serves  as  a 
vent  for  the  air,  and  as  a means  of 
renewing  the  small  amount  of  water 
which  evaporates.  The  amount  of 
pipe  uniting  the  boiler  with  the 
syphon  cistern  may  be  small  or 
great,  according  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  building  to  be  heated. 

Combustion  is  under  perfect 
control,  and  the  makers  inform  us 
that  gardeners  and  others  using  the 
smallest  sized  boiler  (for  heating  up 
to  55  ft.  of  -l  in.  pipe)  can  keep  the 
fire  in  upwards  of  16  hours  without 
attention  ; and  as  house  cinders  form  the  best  fuel,  the  expense  in  this 
item  is  almost  nil.  To  these  advantages  the  makers  add  the  facts  that 
it  does  not  require  a hot-water  fitter  to  fix  it ; that  there  is  no  risk 
from  fire,  even  if  wood  is  placed  next  it;  that  it  can  be  stoked  by  a 
domestic  servant;  that  no  stokehole  is  required;  that  no  biickwork 
whatever  is  employed  in  connection  with  it ; that  it  is  perfectly  por- 
table, and  a tenant’s  fixture ; and  that  it  is  the  only  boiler  on  tho  slow 
combustion  principle.  _ 


NAKED-FLOWERED  JESSAMINE. 

(Jasminum  nudijlornin.) 

The  elegant  and  well-known  Jasminum  nudiflorura  has  hardly  an 
equal  amongst  hardy  shrubs  flowering  in  winter.  Vigorous  in  growth 
and  hardy  in  constitution,  it  is  planted  everywhere,  nnd,  generally 
speaking,  it  is  neglected  and  allowed  tho  same  freedom  as  a bramble, 
as  if  pruning  were  absolutely  unnecessary.  -Yet  few  plants  will  so  well 
repay  a little  care  and  annual  attention  to  the  regulation  of  the 
growth. 

The  present  season  is  tho  most  suitable  time  for  pruning  this 
jasminum,  which,  by  tho  way,  is  a very  simple  matter  when  properly 
understood.  The  growth  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  iff  the  Morello 
cherry,  and  the  shoots  should  bo  cut  back  after  flowering  in  tho  sa.mo 
way.  Each  shoot  produced  in  tho  course  of  tho  previous  season  has 
two  wood  buds  at  the  baso  ; then  n>  length  of  flowering  wood,  which 
terminates  in  a wood  bud.  If  tho  terminal  wood  bud  is  not,  removed, 
the  buds  at  the  base  seldom  start,  with  tho  result  that  a new  flowering 
shoot  is  produced  from  tho  top  instead  of  from  tho  base  of  tho  old 
growth.  As  tho  latter  are  usually  of  considerable  length,  and  invari- 
ably leafless,  tho  plants  soon  become  straggling  and  unsightly  when 
they  are  not  cut  buck.  Tho  method  of  pruning  can  bo  briefly 
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described.  When  tho leaves  fall  in  the  autumn,  take  off  the  lips  of  tbo 
flowering  shoots,  but  not  those  of  strong  shoots  that  rise  from  the 
buso  anJ  seldom  produce  llowers.  Tho  latter  should  bo  laid  in  where 
required  to  fill  blanks  or  replace  old  and  worn-out  leaders.  In  April, 
or  as  soon  as  the  buds  swell,  cut  every  flowering  shoot  back  to  the  buds 
at  tho  base,  and  generally  two  new  growths  will  be  produced  from 
each.  Tho  pruning  will,  in  fact,  practically  double  flowering  power 
without  any  increase  in  the  space  occupied  ; and  of  course  there  are  no 
blank  spaces  or  unsightly  wood. 

Under  this  system  or  pruning  tho  plants  trained  to  walls  present 
an  unbroken  surface  of  the  richest  green  in  summer  and  the  brightest 
golden  yellow  in  the  winter.  The  wood  does  not  require  to  be  laid  in 
and  secured  to  the  wall  by  nails  and  shreds,  excepting  when  new 
leaders  are  required.  When  pruned  in  spring  tho  plants  present  as 
neat  an  appearance  as  a well-trained  peach  tree.  I have  several  pillars 
eight  feet  high,  to  which  are  trained  the  coppery-green  ivy  and  the 
naked- flowered  jasmine.  The  leafage  of  the  ivy  is  very  pleasing  during 
the  summer;  and  in  the  winter  the  contrast  of  the  golden  flowers  of 
the  jasmine  with  the  dark  foliage  of  the  ivy  is  very  effective.  The 
pillars  are  in  winter  clothed  with  the  flowers  from  base  to  summit,  and 
present  a very  bright  and  cheerful  appearance. 

Ormesb y House,  Sutton.  W.  T. 


MARKET  GARDENING  IN  THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

By  E.  Whitfield  Crofts. 

No.  11. 

The  history  of  the  grape  trade  from  1847 — Mr.  W.  A.  Crousaz  relates  the 
early  difficulties  experienced  by  the  growers — Five  hundredweight  of 
prapes  declared  to  be  too  much  for  the  market — Opposition  of  the  South- 
Western  Company — The  strategy  resorted  to  by  the  growers — Many  of 
the  growers  abandon  the  trade — The  quantity  of  grapes  grown  steadily 
increases — Statistics — Prices  fluctuate  — Other  markets  are  sought — 
Great  success  in  recent  years. 

We  have  already  in  the  previous  article  shown  that  up  to  within 
1830  very  few  grapes  had  been  exported  from  the  Channel  Islands. 
For  twenty  years  later  little  improvement  took  place  in  the  condition 
of  the  trade.  In  fact,  its  birth  in  Guernsey  (Jersey  was  later  in  the 
field)  may  be  said  to  have  taken  place  about  the  year  1847.  The  diffi- 
culties at  first  encountered  by  the  growers  in  their  efforts  to  dispose  of 
their  crops  were  sufficiently  trying  to  have  driven  them,  one  would 
think,  to  abandon  the  enterprise ; but  they  were  plucky,  and  as  per- 
severing as  plucky,  and  fought  bravely  and  consistently  in  what  must 
have  appeared  to  many  a hopeless  undertaking. 

A few  years  since  Mr.  W.  A.  Crousaz  published,  in  pamphlet  form,  for 
readers  in  the  island,  his  recollections  ofjthe  struggles  and  disappoint- 
ments of  the  early  pioneers  of  the  grape  trade,  and  we  have  permis- 
sion to  make  a few  brief  extracts.  “ In  the  year  1847,”  he  says,  “ a 
range  of  houses  was  erected  as  a speculation,  and  hot  water  apparatus 
and  pipes  introduced,  for  the  production  of  early  grapes.  The  third 
season  after  planting  the  vines  produced  a crop  of  about  five  hundred- 
weight, and  when  fit  for  table  the  fruit  was  offered  to  the  principal 
exporter,  who  declined  purchasing,  as  the  quantity  was  too  large,  and 
declared  such  a crop  could  not  be  disposed  of  at  any  price.  (!)  The  only 
alternative  was  to  sell  the  fruit  in  our  mai’ket  or  risk  sending  it  to 
London. 

“The  former  course  proved  a failure;  to  attempt  the  latter  was 
considered  an  absurdity,  as  the  agent  of  the  South-Western  Company 
refused  to  enter  the  parcels  on  his  manifest.  It  should  be  here  men- 
tioned that  at  this  period  the  mail  boats  seldom  carried  cargo,  and 
grapes  being  considered  as  such,  were  not  allowed  to  be  shipped. 

“ This  being  the  position  of  affairs,  the  agent  at  Southampton  was 
applied  to  ; but  the  company  declined  offering  any  facilities  to  the 
would-be  exporter  of  fruit,  who  then  determined  that  the  grapes  should 
be  sent  whatever  the  consequenses  might  be,  and  the  following 
course  was  adopted. 

“ A boat  was  hired,  under  the  seats  of  which  the  fruit  was  stowed. 
She  was  then  rowed  to  the  packet,  and  the  parcels  of  grapes  quietly 
handed  over  the  side  of  the  ship  and  placed  out  of  sight,  whilst  the 
crew  were  busily  engaged  with  the  passengers’  luggage  and  delivery 
and  receipt  of  the  mail-bags.  Each  returning  packet  brought  strict 
orders  that  fruit  should  not  be  shipped  unless  cleared  through  the 
Customs.  These  conditions  appeared  feasible  ; and  in  order  to  comply 
with  this  demand,  and,  if  possible,  secure  an  outlet  for  our  produce, 
the  following  routine  was  carried  out.  In  the  first  place  a printed 
form  was  obtained  at  the  States  Office,  which,  when  filled  up  and 
signed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  one  of  the  jurats  of  the  Royal 
Court  (at  a cost  of  2s.  6d.),  was  taken  to  the  Customs  House.  These 
forms  having  been  observed,  and  the  instructions  carried  out,  placing 
the  parcels  on  board  would  have  been  considered  an  easy  and  simple 
matter.  But  not  so ; they  were  again  refused,  and  had  the  exporter  not 
known  some  of  the  passengers,  and  had  they  not  volunteered  to  clear 
the  shipments  at  Southampton,  the  trade  must  have  been  (at  least  for 
a time)  abandoned,  as  there  seemed  to  be  no  possibility  of  exporting 
any  of  the  island  produce.” 

The  various  and  ingenious  forms  of  strategy  resorted  to  in  order  to 
accomplish  the  end  in  view  would  of  themselves  fill  several  columns, 
but  one  circumstance  which  occurred  about  this  time  will  sufficiently 
illustrate  the  hampered  state  of  the  trade  which  then  existed. 

“ Having  what  was  considered  a large  shipment  to  send  away,” 
writes  Mr,  Crousaz,  “ the  boatman’s  services  were  secured,  and  the 
process  of  loading  had  commenced,  when  an  officer  from  the  Customs 
made  his  appearance  and  stopped  the  proceedings.  Seeing  there  was 
no  time  to  be  lost,  and  that  argument  was  useless,  the  shipper  sug- 


gested accompanying  the  consignment  to  Southampton.  This  arrange- 
ment was  consented  to,  and  the  grapes  were  allowed  to  be  taken  to  tho 
packet.  The  fruit  once  stowed  away  as  usual,  and  tho  steamer  about 
to  start,  the  boatman  returned  to  tho  pier — not  forgetting  to  bring  the 
shipper  with  him." 

Mr.  Crousaz  says  this  may  appear  a doubtful  story,  but  he  vouches 
for  the  truth  of  it. 

He  proceeds  to  relate  how — “ On  the  arrival  of  the  fruit  at  South- 
ampton, each  parcel  was  strictly  examined  in  order  to  prevent  any 
smuggling  taking  place.  Arrived  at  Covent  Garden,  the  fruit  realized 
very  little  money,  and  that  little  was  a lung  time  coming.  The  season 
ended  with  a bad  debt.  The  result  of  that  sent  to  our  market  was 
anything  but  satisfactory.” 

“ Such,”  he  adds,  “ was  the  state  of  the  trade  that  many  vineries 
were  not  considered  worth  keeping  in  repair,  and  were  allowed  to  go  to 
decay.”  In  the  face  of  so  much  that  was  aggravating  and  disappointing 
it  would  have  been  nothing  more  than  could  have  been  expected  if  the 
growers  had  yielded  to  circumstances,  and  given  up  any  further 
attempt  in  this  direction.  But  this  course  did  not  recommend  itself 
to  the  indomitable  islanders.  Certainly  they  must  have  had  remark- 
able faith  in  themselves  and  in  their  produce  to  hope  ever  to  overcome 
such  a concatenation  of  difficulties — difficulty  in  getting  their  goods  to 
the  market,  owing  to  the  unreasonable  opposition  of  the  shipping 
authorities  ; difficulty  when  the  goods  were  landed  in  the  market  for 
selling  them,  or,  at  any  rate,  realizing  a profitable  price ; and  frequent 
difficulty  in  getting  paid  for  what  they  had  succeeded  in  selling.  Dis- 
honesty also  had  to  be  contended  with,  both  with  the  merchants  at 
Covent  Garden  and  with  those  who  visited  the  island  and  leaving 
again  “forgetting,”  as  the  chronicler  delicately  says,  “ to  pay  for  the 
crops  they  had  removed.” 

The  Guernsey  men  knew  well  the  superior  quality  of  the  grapes 
raised  by  them,  and  felt  instinctively  that  there  must  be  a demand  for 
them,  or  would  be  a demand  for  them,  once  their  existence  and  their 
fine  qualities  became  known.  How  else  can  we  explain  the  persistency 
with  which  they  continued  to  prosecute  the  trade,  despite  numerous 
and  oft-recurring  failures  ? 

Nothwithstanding  that  Mr.  Crousaz  tells  us  that  the  vineries  were 
permitted  to  go  to  decay,  the  very  next  year  (1851)  the  crop  of  grapes 
was  larger  than  ever,  two  statements  that  appear  somewhat 
contradictory. 

The  consignments  for  the  next  few  years  were  as  follows  : 


1855  

3 

tons  

1863  

less  was  grown, 

1856  

4 

...  . 1864 

12  tons. 

1857 

4 

...  . 1865 

....  12  ,, 

1858 ... 

44 

1 

1866  

....  16  „ 

1859 

6 

* * 

1867 

a falling-off. 

1860  

7 

1868  

14lr  tons. 

1861 

9 

1869  

....  15^  „ 

1862  

. ...  12 

it  

1870  

....  15|  „ 

Since  1870  the  yearly  increase  on  the  quantity  exported  has  been 
unprecedently  rapid. 

Since  1850  the  size  of  the  crops  raised  in  Guernsey  steadily  rose,  but 
for  many  years  there  was  little  profit  attached  to  the  business;  and  a 
vast  deal  more  trouble  and  anxiety  than  seemed  to  warrant  any  further 
endeavour  to  make  it  a success.  But  the  growers  were  dogged  and  not 
to  be  easily  daunted.  Now  and  again  they  must  have  felt  confident 
that  at  length  the  coveted  reward  of  patience  and  perseverance  was 
within  their  grasp — when,  for  instance,  in  1862  prices  were  rising,  and 
again  in  1866  when  the  outlook  seemed  most  promising  and  16  tons  of 
grapes  were  sold  at  a profitable  figure.  But  this  glimpse  of  hope  was 
the  very  next  year  to  give  place  to  a dark  shadow  of  depression,  when 
prices  could  not  be  maintained,  and  the  growers  were  obliged  to  bo 
content  with  sixpence  per  pound  for  the  best  of  the  crop  : which  was 
not  highly  remunerative,  after  deducting  for  the  cost  of  growing, 
freight,  commission,  &c, 

At  one  time,  owing  to  the  continued  and  unjust  opposition  of  the 
South-Western  Company,  the  growers  endeavoured  to  send  their  pro- 
duce via  Plymouth,  but  the  experiment  proved  a failure.  Ten  years 
later,  the  Covent  Garden  Mai’ket  being  glutted,  the  original  exporter 
visited  Paris  with  the  view  of  opening  up  a trade  with  that  city,  but 
again  there  was  disappointment.  The  local  press,  reviewing  the  situa- 
tion at  this  critical  period  of  the  trade,  remarked  that  there  could  “ be 
no  doubt,  from  the  number  of  houses  recently  built  and  in  course  of 
construction,  that  the  quantity  of  grapes  will  in  a few  years  be  con- 
siderably increased,  and  the  probability  is  that  prices  will  be  reduced. 
It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  English  (particularly  North- 
country  and  Scotch)  are  increasing  this  branch  of  commerce  to  a large 
extent ; so  much  so  that  we  may  reasonably  expect  many  towns  will 
cease  drawing  their  supplies  from  Covent  Garden.” 

The  outlook  was  certainly  not  reassuring  ; but,  happily,  these  prog- 
nostications were  not  realized.  As  we  have  seen,  the  trade  survived, 
and  soon  entered  upon  a period  of  prosperity  such  as  the  most  sanguine 
could  scarcely  have  anticipated. 


Paris  Exhibition,  1889. — The  scheme  submitted  to  the  Chamber 
estimates  the  expense  at  43,000,000f.,  towards  which  the  State  con- 
tributes 17,000,000f.  and  Paris  8,000,000f.,  while  a company  of 
guarantors  undertake  the  responsibility  for  the  remaining  18,000,000f. 
The  management  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  State,  but  18  guarantors 
and  eight  Municipal  Councillors  will  form,  together  with  17  Deputies, 
Senators,  and  functionaries,  a consultative  commission.  In  1878  the 
expense  was  55, 000, 000f.,  but  13,000,0t0f.  were  absorbed  by  the  per- 
manent Trocadero  building,  which  will  be  this  time  available  without 
fresh  outlay. 
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MESSRS.  VEITCH  AND  SONS’  AMARYLLIS. 

Lovers  of  amaryllis  who  have  not  soen  Messrs.  Yoitch  and  Sons’ 
collection  may,  from  the  figure  accompanying  this  note,  glean  some 
useful  information.  Wo  will  not  dwell  on  the  splendour  of  tho  spectacle 
presented  by  tho  groat  mass  of  resplendent  (lowers  varying  in  colour 
through  all  degrees  of  roso,  crimson,  vermilion,  and  thence  to  creamy 
white,  tho  flowers  variously  striped  or  powerfully  self-coloured.  But 
wo  might  remark,  at  length,  on  tho  general  arrangements  which  ensuro 
to  the  plants  abundant  light  and  air,  while  all  tho  several  points  in  tho 
collection  are  at  command  for  review  as  to  characters  and  for  manage- 
ment as  to  their  several  requirements.  In  a roomy  house,  effectively 
heated,  they  have  the  comfort  of  what  may  be  termed  an  intermediate  | 


CALLICARPA  PURPUREA. 

Although  known  to  cultivation  for  sixty  years  at  least,  this  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  stove  shrub  is  still  comparatively  unknown,  and  may 
with  propriety  bo  presented  by  tho  aid  of  a faithful  figure  to  the  notice 
of  our  readers.  It  is  a member  of  an  interesting  genus  of  verbenaceous 
plants,  and  there  are  at  least  a dozen  species  known  to  the  books, 
whereof  the  most  important  are  C.  rubella,  C.  longifolia,  0.  cana,  and 
0.  purpurea,  which  is  now  before  us.  In  all  these  plants  the  fruits  are 
more  attractive  than  the  (lowers,  and  in  this  respect  0.  purpurea  is 
especially  to  be  valued,  for  the  berries  are  abundantly  produced,  and 
continue  a considerable  length  of  time  attracting  attention  by  their 
rich  violet  colour. 


CALLICARPA  PURPUREA  (Berries  violet  purple). 


temperature,  for  full  stove  heat  they  do  not  require ; while  but  a slight 
amount  of  shading  is  employed,  and  perhaps  even  a little  less  than 
what  may  be  considered  an  average  of  atmospheric  humidity.  No 
better  illustration  of  Mr.  Douglas’s  admirable  paper  on  the  culture  of 
these  plants  could  be  given  than  this  view  of  the  best  house  of  amaryllis 
known  to  cultivation,  for  our  friends  at  Ghent  who  have  cultivated 
these  noble  flowers  for  many  years  have  not  quite  attained  to  such 
mechanical  perfections.  It  is  sometimes  lamented  that  these  gorgeous 
flowers  are  destitute  of  fragrance.  A few  days  since,  when  enjoying 
the  splendour,  we  were  bound  to  indulge  the  thought  that  were  they 
fragrant  in  proportion  to  their  size  and  vigour  the  atmospbeve  of  such 
a house  would  be  unendurable.  We  are  not,  therefore,  in  a mood  to 
pray  for  Bweet-scented  amaryllis. 


The  plant  requires  no  special  culture,  being  adapted  for  the  green- 
house  during  the  summer  and  the  stove  in  winter.  It  is  best  propa- 
gated from  cuttings  in  a moist  heat  of  about  80  deg.,  but  when  rooted 
the  cuttings  should  be  placed  in  a somewhat  lower  temperature,  say 
about  70  deg.  The  usual  treatment  of  stove  plants  will  suffice  in  all 
stages  of  growth,  good  turfy  loam  being  a suitable  soil,  and  when  large 
specimens  are  well  established  weak  manure-water  may  be  used  in  the 
growing  season  to  ensure  vigorous  growth.  The  plant  loves  shade  and 
moisture,  but  it  also  loves  light  and  air  ; therefore,  if  kept  too  close  a 
liberal  crop  of  berries  must  not  be  expected.  Wherever  a mixed 
collection  of  stove  plants  is  grown  this  callicarpa  can  be  easily  accom- 
modated, and  will  scarcely  fail  to  give  satisfaction. 
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IVY-LEAVED  PELARGONIUMS. 

By  W.  Biudbuiiy. 

So  many  beautiful  varieties  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  ivy-leaved 
pelargoniums  during  the  past  three  or  four  years  that  they  now  foi'm 
a most  attractive  group,  equally  serviceable  in  the  amateur’s  green- 
house and  the  ducal  conservatory.  The  double  varieties  have  under- 
gone the  most  material  improvement,  and  the  more  recent  introduc- 
tions not  only  surpass  the  older  varieties  in  habit  and  freedom  of 
flowering,  but  they  afford  colours  quite  new  and  attractive.  _ Whether 
grown  in  pots  or  baskets,  both  the  single  and  double  varieties  can  be 
employed  to  great  advantage  in  the  embellishment  of  the  conservatory 
during  the  summer  months  ; their  elegant  glossy  green  leafage  and  softly 
coloured  flowers  presenting  a very  pleasing  contrast  to  the  more 
brilliant  hues  of  the  zonals  and  tlie  tuberous  begonias,  which  are  then 
in  perfection.  They  are  also  well  adapted  for  culture  in  window-boxes, 
and  some  of  the  most  robust  and  free-blooming  varieties  form  highly 
effective  beds  in  the  flower  garden. 

To  ensure  a full  measure  of  success  in  the  production  of  a stock  of 
plants  for  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory  during  June  and  the  two 
following  months,  a beginning  should  be  made  before  the  end  of  April 
to  give  them  sufficient  time  to  become  well  established  in  the  pots  in 
which  they  are  to  bloom  before  they  are  required  in  the  conservatory. 
In  commencing  their  culture  at  the  present  time  strong  plants  nicely 
established  in  large  or  small  sixties  should  be  selected,  and  if  with 
two  or  three  shoots  it  will  be  an  advantage.  The  course  to  be  taken 
must  be  determined  by  individual  requirements,  and  if  large  specimens 
are  wanted  the  plants  should  be  put  in  five-inch  pots  and  shifted  to 
others  eight  inches  in  diameter  at  a later  stage.  But  if  comparatively 
small  examples  will  suffice  they  should  be  transferred  direct  to  six- 
inch  pots,  and  remain  in  them  throughout  the  season.  Large  specimens 
for  the  conservatory  may  be  produced  very  quickly  by  putting  the 
plants  direct  from  the  sixties  into  pots  eight  inches  in  diameter,  three 
in  each.  But,  of  course,  this  practice  must  not  be  adopted  when  they 
are  required  for  exhibition  purposes,  as  disqualification  would  assuredly 
follow.  The  ivy-leaved  pelargoniums  will  suffer  severely  if  the 
soil  becomes  sour  in  consequence  of  its  being  in  a constantly 
saturated  state  ; therefore  the  pots  must  be  provided  with  efficient 
drainage.  A moderately  open  and  rather  rich  compost  is  the  most 
conducive  to  their  welfare,  and  of  the  various  mixtures  that  I have 
tried  in  my  experience,  one  consisting  of  turfy  loam,  leaf-mould  and 
sand,  has  proved  the  most  satisfactory.  After  the  plants  have  been 
potted  they  should  be  placed  in  an  airy  pit  or  greenhouse,  and  be  very 
lightly  shaded  during  periods  of  bright  sunny  weather  only.  The 
examples  that  are  required  for  conservatory  baskets  and  for  window- 
boxes  should  remain  undisturbed  until  they  can  be  put  in  the  recep- 
tacles in  which  they  are  to  remain  during  the  summer,  unless  they  are 
in  small  sixties  and  are  becoming  pot-bound,  in  which  case  they 
should  be  shifted  into  three-inch  pots.  This  will  not  give  them  any 
very  great  increase  in  the  root  space,  but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  continue  to  make  a steady  growth  until  they  are  transferred 
to  the  baskets  or  boxes,  as  the  case  maybe.  When  it  can  be  conve- 
niently done,  both  baskets  and  boxes  should  be  filled  with  a compost 
similar  to  that  advised  for  those  to  he  grown  in  pots,  as  it  will  suit 
all  the  plants  likely  to  be  associated  with  them.  Those  required  for 
bedding  will  not  require  to  be  shifted. 

The  way  in  which  the  plants  in  pots  are  to  be  trained  ought  to  be 
determined  at  an  early  stage,  and  preparations  be  made  accordingly. 
In  some  gardens  the  ivy-leaved  pelargoniums  are  trained  to  a wire 
trellis,  but  they  are  ill  suited  for  a formal  trellis,  and  when  the  growth 
is  secured  to  one  they  fail  to  present  that  light  and  elegant  appearance 
which  constitutes  one  of  their  chief  charms.  They  produce  much  the 
best  effect  when  trained  to  stakes  ranging  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
inches  in  height  and  just  stout  enough  to  support  the  growth.  When 
the  leading  shoots  are  trained  to  these  until  they  reach  the  top,  and  the 
side  shoots  allowed  to  grow  more  or  less  naturally,  they  present  a 
most  charming  appearance.  Those  in  baskets  and  window-boxes  should 
have  the  growth  regulated  at  first  if  necessary  to  ensure  its  equal 
distribution,  but  afterwards  the  flexible  shoots  should  be  allowed  to 
grow  naturally.  The  water  supply,  it  may  be  useful  to  add,  should  be 
rather  liberal  throughout  the  spring  and  summer;  for  although 
stagnant  moisture  is  decidedly  injurious  to  the  roots,  they  cannot,  in 
common  with  the  other  sections  of  the  great  family  to  which  they 
belong,  be  grown  successfully  without  rather  liberal  supplies  of 
water. 

A large  collection  is  not  necessary  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
ivy-leaved  pelargoniums  ; and  for  the  general  body  of  cultivators  the 
following  varieties  are  the  most  suitable : Double — Madame  Thibaut, 
bright  pink  ; Lang-Son,  rich  scarlet  ; Abel  Carrierc,  magenta,  veined 
m a rone  ; Alice  C’rousse,  deep  magenta  ; Emilio  Lemoine,  rich  scarlet  ; 
1 lanoi,  deep  salmon  ; and  Jeanne  d’Arc,  white,  tinted  rose.  Single — 
Beaute  de  Lyon,  rosy  red  ; Colonel  Itoudaire,  light  scarlet ; Multiflore, 
pink;  Masterpiece,  magenta  crimson  ; Mrs.  If.  Oannell,  rose-mauve; 
Plutus,  crimson;  and  Innocence,  white,  veined  purple.  It  may  bo 
added  that  the  whole  of  the  varieties  enumerated  have  an  excellent 
habit,  and  are  very  free  in  llowering. 


I’abcki,  Post  will  be  subject  to  new  arrangements  on  and  after  the 
1st  of  May.  The  maximum  weight  of  parcels  sent  by  post  will  be 
raised  from  7 1b.  to  II  lb.,  the  last  corresponding  with  live  kilo- 
grammes, The  charge  for  the  first  I.  lb.  will  be  3d.,  but  the  rate  will 
be  l|d.  for  every  pound  after  the  first.  It  is  also  arranged  that  00111- 
pem  ation  shall  be  given  for  loss  or  damage  to  parcels,  and  the  I’ost- 
maelcr- General  will  be  sole  arbiter  in  respect  of  compensations. 


NEW  VARIETIES  OF  AMARYLLIS. 

Since  the  appearance  of  our  notes  (at  page  177)  on  the  new  varieties  in  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  and  Sons’  collection  of  amaryllis  several  hundred  seedlings  have 
flowered,  amongst  them  being  a goodly  number  possessing  special  interest 
because  of  the  distinct  and  beautiful  shades  of  colour  they  afford.  Tho 
majority  of  seedlings  that  have  recently  bloomed  have  flowers  remarkable  for 
their  large  size  and  fine  form  ; those  of  two  or  three  being  so  closely  approach- 
ing perfection  as  to  suggest  considerable  difficulty  in  proceeding  much  farther 
in  the  work  of  improving  the  shape  cf  the  flowers.  The  undermentioned  com- 
prise the  best  of  the  varieties,  now  flowering  for  the  first  time,  that  have  had 
distinctive  names  conferred  upon  them. 

Clandon, — One  of  the  finest  of  the  varieties  that  has  yet  bloomed  in  the 
collection  ; the  flowers  are  extra  large,  with  broad  well-rounded  segments  ; the 
colour  reddish  lake,  with  white  centre. 

Lorna  Doone. — An  effectively  coloured  flower  of  high  quality  ; colour  deep 
rich  marone  crimson.  In  the  way  of  Lord  of  the  Isles,  but  far  superior  to  that 
fine  variety  both  in  shape  and  colour. 

Endymion. — A distinct  and  pleasing  variety,  bearing  medium  sized  flowers; 
colour  bright  red,  the  segments  suffused  with  purple  in  the  centre,  and 
margined  with  white. 

Orb. — Au  exceptionally  fine  variety  ; the  flowers  above  the  medium  size, 
with  broad  well-rounded  segments.  Colour  deep  crimson,  with  greenish 
white  base.  The  most  perfectly  formed  amaryllis  that  has  yet  been  raised. 

Portenia. — A very  pleasing  variety,  with  large  well-formed  flowers,  attrac- 
tively painted  with  rose  on  a white  ground. 

Portunatus. — A brightly  coloured  variety.  The  flowers  large  and  of  good 
form  ; the  colour  vermilion,  with  white  base. 

Janet. — A superb  variety;  the  flowers  large,  of  fine  form  and  richly  veined, 
and  suffused  with  rose  on  a white  ground.  A most  valuable  addition  to  the 
light  amaryllis. 

Diomede s. — A large  well-expanded  flower  of  a rich  sanguineous  crimson 
colour. 

Marcia. — Very  distinct  and  pleasing,  the  flowers  of  medium  size  and 
feathered  with  bright  red  on  a white  ground. 

Hedila. — A charming  blush-coloured  flower  painted  with  rose. 

Letilia. — One  of  the  most  distinctly  coloured  of  the  several  varieties;  the 
flowers  of  medium  size,  and  a rich  purplish  crimson  hue. 

Tita. — White,  reticulated  with  orange  ; the  flowers  of  medium  size,  and 
the  segments  much  recurved. 

Bewick. — An  attractively  coloured  variety  ; the  flowers  of  average  size,  and 
a glowing  crimson-scarlet  colour. 

Adda. — A finely  formed  white  flower  veined  deep  rose. 

Orion. — Brilliant  soft  scarlet,  with  white  base.  A very  effective  flower  of 
high-class  quality.  . 

Emilia.— One  of  the  most  distinctly  coloured  varieties  in  the  collection  ; 
the  flowers  are  of  medium  size,  and  have  a white  ground,  which  is  suffused  and 
veined  with  rose-lilac. 

Topaz. — A pleasing  flower,  of  a pale  claret  colour. 

Roscrea. — Large  and  showy,  but  hardly  of  so  fine  a form  as  some  others  ; 
colour  brilliant  marone  crimson. 

Paveril. — Very  distinct  and  of  high  quality  ; the  flowers  are  of  average 
size  and  superb  form  ; colour  deep  scarlet,  with  light  centre  tinted  rose. 

Cato. — An  attractively  coloured  variety;  the  flowers  of  good  form;  the 
colour  rich  orange  red,  mottled  white. 

Jupiter. — A claret -coloured  flower  of  full  size  and  good  form. 

litv.  J.  T.  Boscawcn. — A very  distinct  and  effective  variety,  of  high  quality  ; 
the  flowers  are  large  and  of  exceptionally  fine  form,  the  colour  orange  scarlet, 
with  white  band  along  each  segment. 

Barnaby  Rudye. — Flowers  not  first-class  in  form,  but  large  in  size  and  very 
attractive,  the  colour  purplish  claret,  the  segments  tipped  with  white. 

Opal.— A noble  flower,  of  superb  form  ; the  colour  rosy  scarlet,  the 
segments  marked  with  a white  band. 

Guiding  Star. — A medium-sized  flower,  of  good  form,  and  a bright  orange 
scarlet  colour,  with  white  base. 


CANADIAN  CLIMATE  AND  SCENERY. 

In  a paper  on  Canada  communicated  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Begg,  occur  the  following  passages 

A great  deal  has  been  written  about  the  climate  of  Canada.  Until  very 
recently  it  was  looked  upon  as  tho  Siberia  of  the  British  Empire,  llecent 
investigations  as  to  its  climatic  relations  to  European  countries  show  that 
Canada  has  the  latitudes  of  Italy,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  the  British 
Islands,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Norway  ; and  has  as  many  varieties  of  climates 
as  have  those  countries.  The  most  southern  part  of  Canada  is  on  the  same 
parallel  as  Rome  in  Italy,  Corsica  in  tho  Meditoraunean,  and  the  northern 
part  of  Spain— farther  south  than  Francp,  Lombardy,  Vemoe,  or  Genoa.  I lie 
northern  shores  of  Lake  lluron  aro  in  the  latitudo  of  Gentral  trance,  and  vast 
territories  not  yet  survoyed  aro  favourable  for  all  the  great  staples  of  the 
temperate  zones.  I liavo  scon  it  stated  in  the  British  press  that  Canada, 
especially  tho  North-West,  experiences  eight  months  of  winter  aud  four  of 
summer  ; while  in  reality  tho  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  months  are  April, 
Mav.  June,  July,  August,  September,  October,  and  part  of  November  (fre- 
quently the  greater  part),  and  tho  wintor  months  are  Dooembor,  January, 
February  and  March.  Fact  in  this  case  thus  completely  reverses  liotion. 
Tho  climato  of  tho  North-West  is  of  courso  sometimes  sevore  during  mid- 
winter ■ but,  us  experiences  of  rosidonts  undoubtedly  Bhow,  so  dry  is  tho 
atmosphere  tho  cold  is  not  as  much  folt  as  the  roadiugs  of  tho  thermometer 

would  seem  to  threaten.  „ , . . . . 

Coming  now  to  speak  briefly  of  tho  physical  features  and  beauties  of 
Canada.  A country  so  vast  in  oxtent'.oan  hardly  fail  to  present  a great  vanuly 
of  surface,  as  woll  as  ovory  description  of  climate,  soil,  and  produce.  Moun- 
tain and  woodland  characterize  to  a large  extent  tho  eastern  and  western 
portions  of  Canada,  while  tho  cmtral  is  principally  level  prairie.  I he  area 
covered  by  the  inland  waters  of  tho  Dominion  embraces  700,000  square  miles, 
and  constitutes  probably  tho  largest  lake  and  river  system  in  tho  world. 
Among  tho  lakes  bordering  011  Canada  may  bo  mentioned  Ontario,  Huron, 
Michigan,  Erie,  and  Superior;  and  among  tlioso  in  the  interior,  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba,  Great  Slave,  Groat  Bear,  Athabasca,  Lake  of  the  W nods,  and  othei 
minor  bodies  of  fresh  water.  Among  the  principal  rivers,  the  Great  Saskat- 
chewan, Mackenzie,  Columbia,  Fraser,  and  St.  Lawrence,  may  be  omimomtod  ; 
and  so  vnHt  are  Uioho  inland  waters  that  a vessel  loading  at  oil  Arthur,  the 
head  of  Lalco  Superior,  may  pass  through  the  various  lakes,  canals,  and 
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rivers  to  tlio  Atlantic,  a distance  of  about  2, SSI  milos,  and  from  thonoo  continue 
her  voyage  across  the  ocean. 

To  the  tourist  and  sportsman  Canada  presents  many  foaturos  of  intorcst, 
at  which,  however,  I regrot  to  say,  wo  can  only  cast  a passing  glance.  Land- 
ing fit  Halifax,  which  is  an  Imperial  station,  wlioro  is  kopt  the  only  garrison 
of  British  troops  in  Cauada,  a day  or  two  oan  bo  woll  spent  in  visiting  the 
fortifications,  dockyards,  and  other  points  of  intorcst  ill  and  around  tho  city. 
Tho  harbour  of  Halifax  is  ono  of  tho  host,  perhaps  tho  very  host,  in  tho 
world.  It  is  six  miles  long,  by,  on  an  avoroge,  a milo  wide,  and  capable  of 
Heating  alongside  tho  wharves  vessels  of  tho  largest  size.  There  is  excellent 
anchorage  in  every  port  of  it,  with  room  for  all  tho  navies  of  tho  world.  Tho 
city  and  harbour  of  Halifax  aro  protected  by  eleven  different  fortifications. 
The  provinco  of  Nova  Scotia,  of  which  Halifax  is  the  capital,  is  renowned  for 
its  beautiful  lakes  and  streams,  and  there  is  excellent  hunting,  shooting,  and 
fishing  in  almost  overy  county.  Trout  abounds  in  noarly  every  stream  ; 
moose,  deer,  hares,  and  foxos,  afford  good  sport  at  certain  seasons,  and  in 
shooting,  woodcock,  Biiipo,  plover,  and  duck  are  plent  iful.  The  scenery  in  the 
Annapolis  Valley  and  many  other  parts  aro  well  worthy  of  a visit.  Taking  the 
intercolonial  railway,  ono  passos  from  Nova  Scotia  through  tho  province  of 
New  Brunswick,  also  famed  for  its  fishing  and  for  its  game  ; of  the  latter  the 
cariboo  boing  especially  plentiful.  St.  John,  its  principal  city,  is  a groat  sea- 
port, and  has  not  inaptly  been  called  the  Liverpool  of  British  America. 
Indeed,  the  sea  coast  of  Now  Brunswick  is  everywhere  indented  with  commo- 
dious bays,  harbours,  and  inlets.  Its  bays  are  well  renowned  for  the  value  of 
their  shore  fisheries.  Passing  on,  wo  enter  the  province  of  Queboc,  and  soon 
reach  the  ancient  city  of  the  same  name,  now  the  present  eastern  terminus  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  Quebec  is  probably  the  most  interesting  city 
io  Canada,  from  a historic  and  scenic  point  of  view,  and  well  repays  a visit. 
Iu  tho  neighbourhood  tho  Falls  of  Montmorency  are  eight  miles  distant,  and 
nino  miles  below  the  city  are  the  Chaudiere  Falls.  We  now  come  to  Montreal, 
the  commercial  capital  of  Canada,  and  probably  the  most  beautiful  city  in  the 
Dominion.  Here  is  to  be  seen  the  Victoria  tubular  bridge,  two  miles  in 
length,  the  work  of  Robert  Stephenson,  the  great  English  engineer.  Above 
are  the  Lachine  rapids,  with  their  wealth  of  wild  scenery,  and  one  of  the  chief 
attractions  to  excursionists  visiting  Montreal  is  to  shoot  the  rapids  in  one 
of  the  river  steamers,  a feat  which  certainly  possesses  some  considerable 
degree  of  excitement  for  those  participating  in  it.  Above  the  Lachine  rapids 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  are  constructing  a bridge  to  span  the 
St.  Lawrence,  in  order  to  afford  the  railway  independent  access  to  a seaboard 
connection.  The  bridge,  which  is  to  be  of  iron,  substantially  built  on  stone 
piers,  will  be  3,550  feet  in  length,  and  will  cost  over  a million  dollars. 
Montreal  is  beautifully  situated  on  an  incline,  Mount  Royal  being  in  the 
background  ; and  so  far  as  its  splendid  wharves  and  piers  are  concerned,  is  in 
reality,  as  SC  John  hopes  one  day  to  be,  the  veritable  Liverpool  of  the 
D >minioD.  It  possesses  many  handsome  public  buildings,  aud  the  great 
Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  is  specially  worthy  of  a visit. 

We  may  now  take  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  to  Ottawa,  the  seat  of  the 
federal  Government  in  Canada,  and  the  great  timber  and  lumber  centre  of 
the  Dominion.  Tho  Parliament  buildings,  consisting  of  three  of  the  finest 
edifices  on  the  continent  of  America,  constitute  the  chief  attraction  of  the  city. 
The  surrounding  country  is  most  picturesque,  possessing  many  features  of 
interast  to  the  tourist.  The  water  power  of  the  Chaudiere  falls  at  Ottawa  is 
probably  the  greatest  and  most  valuable  in  America.  From  Montreal  by  the 
Ontario  and  Quebec  section  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  you  reach 
Toronto,  the  chief  city  of  Ontario.  Thence  a pleasant  sail  across  the  Lake 
Ontario  brings  the  tourist  to  Niagara  Falls,  the  splendours  of  which  are  of 
world-wide  reputation.  Toronto  is  built  on  a level  plateau  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario,,  and  is  noted  for  the  width  and  beauty  of  its  streets,  and  its 
many  handsome  public  and  private  buildings.  The  province  of  Ontario,  as  a 
whole,  is  essentially  devoted  to  agriculture — though,  as  I have  already  shown, 
its  natural  facilities  for  manufacture  have  been  largely  utilized.  Vet  the 
tourist  and  sportsman  will  find  many  parts  worthy  of  front  rank  in  his  estima- 
tion. Of  these  may  be  mentioned  the  districts  of  Parry  Sound,  Muskoka,  and 
Nipissing,  where  both  game  and  fish  are  plentiful. 

Returning  to  Ottawa,  we  proceed  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  along 
the  north  of  Lake  Superior,  through  a country  abounding  in  fine  scenery  and 
rich  in  minerals  and  timber,  until  we  reach  Winnipeg,  the  doorway,  as  it  were, 
to  the  prairies  of  the  North-West.  The  growth  of  Winnipeg  has  been, 
as  I have  already  shown,  wonderful  ; and  from  its  position  it  is  certainly 
destined  to  become  a large  and  important  city.  The  Canadian  and  Pacific 
Railway  runs  from  this  point  for  a distance  of  nearly  900  miles  across  the  great 
prairies  of  the  North-West  to  Calgary  at  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  a 
great  plain  of  fertile  land  destined  to  become,  ere  long,  the  home  of  thou- 
sands, aye  millions,  of  prosperous  and  contented  settlers. 


Successive  Cropping  Without  Manure. — Iu  the  paper  on 
“ Landlord’s  Fertility,”  by  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes,  he  lays  stress  on  the  fact 
that  on  experimental  plots  at  Rothampstead  wheat  has  been  grown  on 
unmanured  land  annually  for  46  years  consecutively,  and  the  produce 
now  “ is  equal  to,  if  it  does  not  exceed,  the  average  produce  of  wheat 
in  the  world.”  With  root  crops,  he  says,  this  could  not  be  done.  Last 
year  the  unmanured  plot  gave  at  the  rate  of  29  bushels  to  the  acre. 
His  argument  is  that  the  landlord  commands  an  almost  inexhaustible 
source  of  fertility. 

The  Death-rate  op  Gardeners  is  very  nearly  the  lowest  in  the 
table  of  the  death-rates  of  31  various  occupations  prepared  from  the 
Registrar-General’s  returns  by  Dr.  Ogle.  The  death-rate  of  males  of 
all  occupations,  at  20  years  of  age  and  upwards,  is  near  23  ; and  at  25 
to  65  years  of  age,  152.  The  highest  death-rate  is  that  of  earthenware 
manufacture:  at  20  years,  nearly  36  ; at  25  to  65  years,  nearly  27.  The 
lowest  rates  are  those  of  clergymen  and  gardeners,  the  last  named 
having  a death-rate,  at  20  years,  of  15  08;  and  at  25  to  65  years,  of 
9 24.  In  the  case  of  the  clergy  the  rate  is  nearly  the  same. 


No  Juice  in  a Flint.-— This  trite  saying  has  a parallel ; there  is  no  getting  juice  out  of 
cheap  tea . The  Chinese  are  yearly  increasing  the  supply  to  English  tea-drinkers  of  redried 
and  worthless  leaves,  utterly  destitute  of  tlieine,  which  is  the  one  active  principle  most  to  be 
desired  in  the  beverage ; consequently  cheap  tea  becomes  dear  tea  at  any  price.  The  true 
policy  of  supplying  wholesome  Pure  Tea  is  alone  to  be  commended  ; hence  iiie  enormous  and 
increasing  sale  of  Homiman’s  Tea , guaranteed  absolutely  pure , by  Chemists  and  others  who 
are  Agents  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  aud  supply  the  public  at  London  fixed  prices —See 
advertisements  in  all  Newspapers  and  at  Railway  Stations  for  list  of  Local  Agents.— [Adyt.] 


Work  for  tljc  OTtcck, 
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CONSERVATORY  AND  GREENHOUSE, 

Annuals  intended  for  the  decoration  of  tho  conservatory  that  have  been 
raised  from  seed  sown  some  time  since  must  bo  pricked  off  into  pots  or  boxes 
before  they  bocomo  so  large  .as  to  suffer  from  overerowding.  In  some  cases 
the  seedlings  may  be  potted  singly,  but  generally  speaking,  tho  host  results 
are  obtained  by  pricking  them  off  in  pans  or  boxes,  and  when  they  are  grow- 
ing freoly,  and  just  beginning  to  touch  each  other,  to  put  thorn  Into  pots,  one 
or  more  in  each,  according  to  the  character  of  tho  growth. 

Riiodantiif.s,  which  are  of  special  value  for  tho  decoration  of  the  con- 
servatory, ought  not  to  be  disturbed,  tho  boat  course  being  to  sow  tho  seed  in 
five  or  six  inch  pots  and  then  thin  tho  young  plants  to  about  twelve  in  each 
pot. 

Camellias  not  yet  started  into  growth  must  have  assistance  now,  if  no 
more  than  keeping  rather  closer  and  more  moist  than  usual.  But  much 
better  to  raise  the  temperature  and  syringe  frequently,  The  earlier  kinds 
that  (lowered  before  Christmas,  and  have  now  completed  their  growth,  must 
have  loss  water,  more  light,  more  air,  but  must  not  be  hardened  too  suddenly, 
as  the  weather  is  cold  yet  for  them  while  forming  their  blossom  buds. 

Cinerarias  require  abundance  of  water  now  ; if  allowed  to  bo  dry  for  any 
length  of  time  the  lower  leaves  will  turn  yellow  and  fall.  Give  plenty  of  air 
when  weather  allows,  and  shade  only  when  the  sun  is  very  powerful. 

Fuchsias  require  shifting  on  ; keep  them  warm  ; give  plenty  of  water  at 
the  rootj  and  overhead  ; let  ^the  soil  be  rich  and  light,  the  position  rather 
shady. 

Pelargoniums  showing  their  trusses  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  occasional 
supplies  of  weak  liquid  manure.  Tie  out  carefully  as  required,  never 
neglecting  this  operation,  as  if  the  shoots  become  hard  before  tying  the  opera- 
tion is  apt  to  snap  them.  Shade  as  little  as  can  be  helped;  the  sunshine 
acting  now  on  the  plants  will  ensure  brilliantly-coloured  flowers,  which  will 
not  be  the  case  with  plants  that  are  much  shaded  during  the  formation  and 
growth  of  the  buds. 

Primulas. — Where  plants  are  required  for  flowering  early  in  the  autumn 
the  seed  must  be  sown  at  once,  and  placed  in  a brisk  temperature  to  induce  it 
to  germinate  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  As  soon  as  the  young  plants  are 
of  a suitable  size  pot  them  off  separately,  and  place  them  in  a structure  where 
they  can  be  kept  rather  warm  and  close  until  nicely  established,  then  remove 
to  a pit  or  frame,  and  throughout  the  summer  keep  near  the  glass,  ventilate 
freely,  and  screen  from  brilliant  sunshine.  They  must  be  shifted  on  as  more 
root  space  is  requisite,  and  receive  rather  liberal  supplies  of  water. 

FORCING  AND  ORCHARD  HOUSES. 

Cucumber  Pit. — Cucumbers  in  bearing  to  be  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  at 
a uniform  temperature — a difficult  matter  with  such  variable  weather  as  wo 
have  now  Air-giving  must  be  regulated  by  circumstances  ; the  really  careful 
cultivator  will  shift  his  lights  half  a-dozen  times  a day  as  bursts  of  sunshine, 
driving  showers,  or  cold  whistling  winds  succeed  each  other. 

Cherry  House. — Cherries  changing  colour  to  have  as  much  light  and  air 
as  possible  and  less  water  at  the  roots.  Search  wherever  the  leaves  appear 
curled,  and  deal  promptly  with  the  cause  of  curling. 

Melon  House. — Melons  must  have  all  the  sunshine  possible,  and  to  pre- 
vent scorching  give  plenty  of  air  during  mid-day  hours  on  very  fine  days. 
Plant  successions,  taking  care  to  make  good  beds  for  them,  as  with  plenty  of 
heat  at  command  a little  air  may  be  given  night  and  day  in  mild  weather,  and 
a free  strong  growth  secured  without  any  forcing. 

Peach  House,— Peaches  and  nectarines  in  the  early  houses  are  swelling 
fast,  and  the  final  thinning  must  be  accomplished  without  delay.  Give  a good 
soaking  of  water  at  the  roots,  and  from  this  time  till  the  fruit  begins  to  show 
colour  use  liquid  manure  freely.  Syringe  regularly  twice  a day,  and  if  possible 
with  water  that  has  stood  in  the  house  some  time.  Keep  a good  heat  now, 
and  give  air  freely — 50  deg.  [at  night,  75  deg.  to  90  deg.  by  day  with  sun 
heat. 

Strawberry  House, — Strawberries  must  have  abundance  of  light  and  air, 
and  a decidedly  cool  temperature  by  night  as  compared  with  the  day  tempera- 
ture— say,  05  deg.  day,  50  deg.  to  55  deg.  night.  Be  attentive  to  thinning  the 
fruit,  if  quality  is  a matter  of  the  least  importance. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE  GROUNDS. 

Asters  sown  immediately  will  grow  treely  from  the  first,  and  make  as  fine 
plants  as  the  earliest  sown,  though  a week  or  so  later  to  bloom.  But  this  is 
the  latest  period  to  do  anything  like  justice  to  these  superb  anuuals. 

Auriculas  require  the  most  airy  position  possible  now,  with  shade  and 
shelter  and  covering,  as  wind,  frost,  rain,  sunshine,  and  heat  are  all  alike  in- 
jurious to  them.  There  is  no  simpler  method  to  deal  with  them  than  to  stand 
the  pots  on  a hard  pavement  of  stone,  tile,  or  coal  ashes,  and  place  over  them, 
at  some  height  from  the  plants,  old  lights  resting  on  pots,  or  rough  frames 
made  on  purpose. 

Carnations  and  Picotees  to  have  as  much  air  as  the  state  of  the  weather 
will  allow,  and  not  on  any  account  to  suffer  through  lack  of  water.  As 
soon  as  possible  place  them  in  their  blooming  quarters,  fully  exposed  to  all 
weathers. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants  which  may  be  raised  from  seed  may  be  sown 
from  this  time  to  the  middle  of  June.  Usually  there  is  at  this  season  so  much 
excitement  about  bedding  plants  that  these  things  are  forgotten.  It  is,  how- 
ever, the  best  season  in  the  whole  year  to  make  up  lists  aud  order  seeds,  aud, 
in  fact,  to  begin  with  their  cultivation. 

Stocks  sown  now  will  give  less  trouble  thau  those  sown  early,  aud  the 
annual  kinds  will  flower  well  this  season,  aud  the  biennials  will  acquire 
strength  to  stand  the  winter. 

FRUIT  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 

Apricots. — Wall  trees  showing  good  crops  must  be  moderately  thinned. 
At  the  same  time  every  curled  leaf  must  be  examined,  and  the  grub  that 
cauEe3  it  to  curl  must  be  destroyed. 

Strawberries  in  the  open  ground  are  growing  freoly.  If  they  have  not 
been  manured,  it  is  yet  time  to  benefit  them  by  spreading  a thick  coat  of  -good- 
manure  between  the  rows,  aud  treadiDg  it  down  firm. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  FRAME  GROUND. 

Beet  must  be  sown  now  if  not  done  already.  Choose  soil  that  has  been 
deeply  dug,  and  is  in  a thoroughly  pulverized  state,  the  object  being  to  obtain 
roots  of  moderate  size  and  regular  shape. 
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Cauliflowers  may  now  be  planted  out,  and  will  take  care  of  themselves. 

Let  the  ground  be  abundantly  manured  ; plant  firm. 

Cklisky.— Any  late  sowings  now  coming  on  in  seed  pans  must  bo  pricked 
out  as  soon  as  they  are  as  large  as  the  head  of  a young  radish— say,  having 
four  or  five  leaves  each.  , . , 

Lettuces  of  all  kinds  may  now  be  sown  on  open  borders,  the  Los  and  quick- 
growing  large  kinds  of  cabbage  being  most  useful. 

Onions  may  bo  greatly  benefited  by  a sprinkling  of  soot,  which  will  botn 
quicken  the  growth  and  drive  away  the  vermin  that  usually  destroy  them. 
Onions  for  pickling  to  be  sown  at  once  on  poor  ground.  ► Sow  thick,  an(j 
if  possible  cover  the  seed  with  a sprinkling  of  fine  siftings  of  charred 
rubbish.  , . , 

Spinach  to  be  sown  again,  but  not  in  great  quantity,  as  the  later  sown 
breadths  will  be  liable  to  become  seedy  before  they  are  all  used.  The  variety 
knoivn  as  the  Longstander  is  the  best  to  sow  now,  because  of  the  time  it  will 
remain  on  the  ground  without  running  to  seed. 


DEATH  RATES  OF  VARIOUS  VOCATIONS. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  Mr. 
William  Ogle,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  superintendant  of  statistics  in  the  Registrar 
General's  Office,  read  a paper  on  the  rates  of  mortality  as  influenced  by  employ- 
ments and  other  circumstances,  with  a view  more  particularly  to  establish 
averages  of  the  death-rates  of  medical  men.  For  purposes  of  comparison,  he 
set  forth  the  following  important,  table  of  " death-rates  of  various  professions 
and  callings”  : — 


Profession,  Trade,  or  Industry. 


Annual  Death-rate 
per  1,000. 


All  occupations  

Medical  profession  

Clerical  profession  

Legal  profession  

Schoolmaster  

Clerk  (commercial  and  law)  

Commercial  traveller 

Farmer 

Agricultural  labourer 

Gardener  

Innkeeper,  publican  

Brewer  

Chemist 

Shopkeeper  

Butcher 

Baker 

Tailor 

Shoemaker  

Watch,  clock,  philosophical  instrument  maker,  jeweller 

Printer  

Bookbinder  

Earthenware  manufacturer  ..  

Cotton  manufacturer  

Woollen,  worsted  manufacturer  

Mason,  bricklayer,  builder  

Carpenter,  joiner 

Painter,  plumber,  glazier  

Cutler  . 

Blacksmith  


Coal- miner 


Males  20 
years  of  age 
and 

upwards.  3 

Males 
25  to  65 
rears  of  age 

22-83 

15-42 

25  53 

17  30 

15-93 

8-57 

20-23 

12-97 

19-90 

11-09 

21  TO 

15  61 

20-06 

14-61 

17-49 

9-73 

18-28 

10  80 

15  08 

9 24 

29  02 

23-47 

29-23 

20  99 

22-52 

15-66 

19  43 

13-52 

25-89 

18-05 

21-87 

14-77 

22-45 

16  21 

20-66 

14-20 

21  20 

14-36 

23  75 

16-51 

25  36 

IS -00 

35-98 

26  83 

27-19 

16  76 

26-47 

15  91 

22-29 

1494 

19-30 

12  64 

25  95 

18-53 

28-62 

20  18 

2314 

14-99 

26  42 

17  29 

23  97 

13  72 

| 

Replies  to  Queries. 


FLORAL  DISESTABLISHMENT. 

Mp  Shirley  Hibberd  complains  that  " horticultural  and  political  purposos 
are  bringing  many  of  our  wild  plants,  especially  the  pr.mrose,  within  measur- 
able distance  of  extinction.  No  doubt  his  complaint  is  to  a certain  extent 

justified.  Botanical  students  and  collectors  play  terrible  havoc,  in  the  name 

of  science,  with  the  rarer  members  of  the  British  flora.  But  the  primrose  ! 
We  do  not  believe  that  a hundred  leagues,  if  suddenly  converted  to  a policy 
of  radical  destruction,  would  do  much  to  abolish  that  most  persistent  of 
flowers.  Of  all  creatures,  the  primrose  knows  best  how  to  hold  its  own. 
Wherever  there  is  a ray  of  daylight— its  one  vital  need— there  it  will  flourish 
and  multiply.  It  thrives  even  upon  the  banks  of  the  railway  cutting.  And, 
were  it  less  obstinate!*  vigorous,  horticulture  is,  like  everything  else  in  the 
world,  subject  to  the  law  of  demand  and  supply.  Granted  the  existence  of  a 
league  that  demands  primroses,  the  supply  of  primroses  is  ensured.  Mr. 
Bhirloy  Jlibberd  is  scarcely  quite  so  simplo,  wo  presume,  as  to  imagine  that 
cither  primroses  or  ferns,  or  any  other  gifts  of  our  British  Flora  that  chance 
to  bo  in  demand,  como  from  tho  woods  and  fields,  any  moro  than  that  all 
antiquities  come  from  ancient  times,  or  all  pictures  from  the  hands  of  their 
reputed  painters.  Even  tho  scientific  collector  owes  less  to  tho  abased  buck- 
ster’s  basket  ” than  to  the  systematic  cultivator.  Still,  as  wo  havo  already 
said,  there  is  no  question  but  that  rare  plants— by  which  we  do  not  moan 
primroses  and  oowslips,  or  buttercups,  or  those  inexterminablo  nuisances,  tho 
daisios-are  in  some  danger  of  ceasing  to  bo  wild.  In  the  interests  of  plants 
in  real  peril,  botanists  ought  to  hold  their  hands.  Unhappily,  howover, 
botanists  are  seldom  lovors  of  flowers,  any  moro  than  commentators  of  bhakos- 
pearo  are  lovers  of  poetry.  .Science  must  havo  its  way,  unless  any  local 
authorities  can  obtain  or  usurp  such  powers  as  are  exorcised  in  .Switzerland 
the  protection  of  tho  Edelweiss.  Short  of  this,  wild  flowers  aro  like  most  things— 
tho  best  use  to  which  they  can  bo  put  is  to  leave  them  alone.— Globe. 


Cockroaches.— Perplexed. — Directions  for  destroying  cockroaches  were  given 
at  page  205. 

Strelilzia  regina. — G.  T.,  Barnet. — Your  specimen  is  very  probably  grown 
in  too  low  a temperature ; for  when  this  strelitzia  has  a place  in  an  ordinary 
stove  and  receives  careful  attention  it  blooms  rather  freely. 

Rose  Marechal  Niel.—  Peeping  Tom.— The  plant  is  evidently  in  an  unsatis- 
factory state  at  the  roots,  but  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  from  the  informa- 
tion before  us  what  has  been  the  cause  of  the  mischief.  It  is  very  probable 
that  the  soil  has  been  kept  too  moist. 

Orange  Trees. G.  T. — The  trees  requiring  more  root  space  should  be 

repotted  at  once.  The  compost  most  suitable  is  one  consisting  of  four  parts 
fibrous  loam,  and  one  part  each  of  coarse  silver  sand  and  leaf-mould  or  well 
rotted  manure.  The  manure  is  preferable  to  the  leaf-mould,  and  should  bo 
invariably  used  when  it  can  be  readily  obtained. 

Hepaticas.—B.  C , Melksham.— The  single  hepaticas  produce  plenty  of 
seed  but  we  are  unable  to  advise  you  as  to  where  to  obtain  supplies.  I ro- 
pagation  of  the  single  forms  is  usually  effected  by  the  division  of  the  roots  in 
the  autumn,  when  the  new  growth  is  completed.  The  double  varieties  are 
invariably  increased  by  division.  We  do  not  know  of  any  rose  under  the 
name  mentioned  in  your  letter. 

Clerodendrons  andDipladenias—  M.A.— Unless  you  require  the  clerodendrons 
and  dipladenias  for  exhibition,  the  shoots  should  be  trained  to  wires  or  strings 
suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  stove.  They  make  a much  more  vigorous 
growth  than  when  trained  to  a trellis  fixed  in  the  pot,  and  present  a far  more 
attractive  appearance.  The  growths  must  he  so  regulated  that  the  plants  on 
the  stages  are  not  deprived  of  their  fair  share  of  light. 

Seed  Potatoes. — K. — It  is  unquestionably  an  advantage  to  spread  out  the 
seed  potatoes  thinly  on  the  shelves  and  floor  of  a shed  to  promote  the  produc- 
tion of  hard  sprouts  not  likely  to  be  injured  when  they  are  being  planted. 
When  the  seed  potatoes  remain  in  large  heaps  in  the  store  until  they  are 
wanted  for  planting,  they  produce  long  white  shoots,  that  are  invariably  injured, 
however  carefully  the  tubers  are  handled. 

Tea  Roses. — Constant  Reader.— Your  best  course  will  be  to  procure  at 
once  the  tea  roses  you  require  for  your  house,  and  plant  them  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible.  They  can  now  be  sent  without  any  risk  of  injury,  and  it  the 
planting  is  not  long  delayed  they  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  become 
established  and  make  a strong  growth  before  the  end  of  the  summer.  Roses 
in  pots  may,  of  course,  be  planted  under  glass  at  any  time  with  very  satisfac- 
tory results,  but  there  is  no  season  so  suitable  as  the  present. 

Drummond's  Phlox.- G.S.-The  best  forms  of  Phlox  Drummondi  for  the 
mixed  border  are  the  Grandiflora  varieties,  of  which  there  are  upwards  of 
twelve  These  differ  from  the  older  type  in  having  a better  habit,  and  pro- 
ducing much  larger  flowers.  The  most  effective  of  the  several  varieties  are 
Alba,  white ; Black  Warrior,  deep  crimson ; Chamois  Rose,  bright  rose , 
Coccinea,  scarlet;  Splendens,  bright  crimson;  and  Violacea  alba  oculata, 
dark  purple  with  white  eye. 

Acliimenes. — Novice. — It  is  much  the  beet  practice  to  shake  the  roota  out 
of  the  soil  whilst  dormant,  and  start  them  into  growth  in  seed-pans.  These 
should  be  filled  to  within  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  the  rim  with  • 
mixture  consisting  of  loam,  peat  leaf-mould,  and  sand,  and  the  roots  be  laid 
rather  close  together  on  the  surface.  Cover  them  with  a little  of  the  pre 
pared  compost" and  place  in  the  propagating  pit  or  plant  stove.  when 
plants  are  rather  more  than  one  inch  in  height  carefully  transfer  them  to  t 
pots  in  which  you  propose  to  flower  them. 

Imported  Cattleyas.-S.  M.-The  plants  may  be  started  either  iu  pans 
filled  with  crocks  or  on  rafts,  but  the  best  results  are  as  a rMe,  obtained  by 
the  use  of  rafts,  which  are  best  formed  with  teak  rods.  You  must  first  carefully 
remove  allthe  dead  and  decaying  roots,  and  also  out  away  the  pseudo^bulbs 
that  show  signs  of  decay,  but  all  that  are  sound  must  bo  allowed  to  remain. 
The  plants  must  bo  simply  fastened  to  tho  raft,  without  ^ g “J 
material,  and  be  placed  where  they  can  occasionally  have  a light  skiff  from  the 
syringe  without  injury  to  other  plants 


Ixoras  — B H.  G.— Ixoras  suffer  less  from  pruning  than  the  majority  of 
hard-wooded  stove  plants,  and  you  need  not  hesitate  to  out  the  plants  back 
that  h"ve become  leggy.  After  they  have  been  pruned,  place  them  where  they 
e^n  havr  the  assistance  of  a brisk  bottom  heat,  to  induce  them  to  start  a 
quickly  as  possible.  As  soon  as  they  have  produced  new  growths,  an  inoh  or 

} in  lnnath  rcoot  and  return  to  the  hotbed  again.  It  will  probably  be  better 
so  1 n l c n g th,  repo t a inches  a„  rouud(  and  retura 

t $.  0°  SS  & 1 •oo»pi«d  «...  tr.n.f.r  to  other.  . 

size  larger.  But  this  point  wo  must  loavo  to  your  discretion. 

Hotbeds  in  open  Ground.- R-  II- says:  “I  have  at  tho  present  time  com 

t”j  u srftressf  %r 

do  anything  with  hotbeds  in  in  P 8 ^ q{  ^ ^ referred  to.  The 

shortest'and'  surest  way  will  be  to  open  trenches  twelve  to  eighteen  inches 


wide,  and  tho  same  depth,  laying  up^earth  ou  one  JJe.. 

can  command  labou 
or  more  wido  and  deep 


If  ho 

ran  command  labour  as  well  as  material",  the  measure  should  be  eighteen  inches 
ido  and  deep.  Tho  trenches  aro  to  bo  filled  with  the  manure,  and 

about  six  inches  of  soil  to  bo  put  on  tho  manuro  for  a sood-bod.  In  this  bed 
about  six  inc nos  o [n  fact>  all  kinds  0f  seeds  propor  to  tho  season 

and  of  things  required,  save  and  exoept  such  as  parsnips  and  carrots,  which 
and  of  tin nge  I require i.i,  i planted  with  early  potatoes, 

^ £'vA.l5h«y  “v3,  but' wo  to  bu  earthed  up  fro.p.eut  y 
fVnm  tho°ti mo  they  appear  above  ground.  Tho  warmth  resulting  from  tho 
fermentation  of  the  manure  will  PU?h  on  the  jogetahon  «l«ntajjoou. 


will  not  bo  sullioiout  to  hurry  anything  unduly 
could  bo  grown  on 


suohtMnoheVb’y  putting  on  a good  twelve  inohos  of  soil 
few  hand-glasses 

10  glasses  would 

without  any  need  for  transplanting 


KKATINO’H  POWDEll.— Kill*  buffi,  motliH,  flofti,  and  j»11  inucjotn  (perfectly  unrivalled). 
HnrifilwK  to  everything  but  injjeetw.  Tinw, 0d.  and  1h.— LAnvr.J 


used  ns  substitutes  for  glasses  for  some  useful  things,  provided  y 
attention  oan  be  given  to  tho  management. 
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ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  April  13. 

Promenade  Snow. 

Visitors  to  the  promenade  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
Tuesday  who  take  a special  interest  in  dairodils  or  orchids  found  plenty  to 
engage  their  attention,  for  the  first  mentioned  were  staged  in  immense  numbers 
and  tho  orchids  were  represented  in  a manner  quite  unusual  for  so  early  in  the 
year.  The  display  of  daffodils  was  perhaps  the  best  that  has  yet  been  held, 
for  not  only  were  the  greater  proportion  of  the  varieties  Btaged  in  excellent 
condition,  but  the  collections  were  arranged  in  a more  tasteful  and  effective 
manner  than  on  any  previous  occasion.  In  addition  to  these  two  important 
and  highly  attractive  classes  of  flowers,  there  was  a large  collection  of 
rhododendrons  and  a considerable  gathering  of  subjects  of  a miscellaneous 
character,  whioh  enhanced  in  no  small  degree  the  interest  of  the  show. 

Daffodils  were  stagod  in  sufficient  numbers  to  fill  a broad  stage  extend- 
ing the  whole  length  of  the  conservatory  on  one  side,  and  one  half  the  length 
on  the  other.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  staged  a 
representative  collection  comprising  several  thousand  flowers,  and  was  awarded 
the  silver  Banksian  medal.  Chief  amongBt  the  large  number  of  varieties 
represented  were  Bicolor  Dean  Herbert,  a large  and  finely  formed  flower  of  a 
rich  golden  yellow  colour ; Incomparabilis  Mary  Anderson,  an  effectively 
coloured  variety  of  great  beauty ; Bicolor  Horsfieldi,  Emperor,  Spurius, 
Poeticus  ornatus,  Albicans,  Bulbocodium,  and  Calathinus.  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Son,  King-street,  Covent  Garden,  who  also  were  awarded  the  silver  Banksian 
medal,  contributed  a collection  equally  remarkable  for  its  extent  and  compre- 
hensiveness. Especially  noteworthy  were  the  flowers  of  C.  J.  Backhouse,  Sir 
Watkin  ; Barri  conspicuus,  a tine  variety  which  received  the  distinction  of  a 
first-class  certificate ; Henry  Irving,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Elwes,  Golden  Spur,  in  the 
way  of  Emperor,  Bicolor  Horsfieldi,  Bicolor  Empress,  James  Walker,  Colleen 
Bawn,  Lincolnshire  Yellow,  Moschatus,  Cernuus  pulcher,  and  Emperor.  Col- 
lections large  in  extent  and  highly  meritorious  were  also  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Collins  Bros,  and  Gabriel,  39,  Waterloo  Road,  S.E. ; the  New  Plant  and  Bulb 
Company,  Lion  Walk,  Colchester  ; and  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Whitton,  Hounslow, 
all  of  whom  were  awarded  the  bronze  Banksian  medal.  The  Rev.  C.  W.  Dod, 
Malpas,  exhibited  a small  but  interesting  collection,  and  was  accorded  a vote 
of  thanks.  The  most  noteworthy  varieties  in  the  several  collections  were 
ohiefly  the  same  as  those  of  which  the  names  are  given  above. 

Orchids  were  very  strongly  represented,  and  included  a magnificent  group 
of  specimens  from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  to  whom 
the  award  of  the  silver  gilt  Banksian  medal  was  made.  The  specimens  com- 
prised Epidendrum  Wallisi,  an  elegant  species  of  tall  growth,  and  bearing 
rather  large  and  very  beautiful  flowers,  the  labellum  bright  golden  yellow, 
spotted  with  brown  ; Oncidium  Marshallianum,  with  five  splendidly  developed 
panicles  ; Odontoglossum  vexillarium,  a nicely-flowered  example  of  a very 
highly  coloured  form  ; Dendrobium  crystallinum,  one  of  the  most  exquisitely 
coloured  of  the  many  beautiful  species  ; D.  Hookeri,  a yellow  flowered  species, 
remarkable  for  its  deeply  fringed  labellum  ; D.  Harveyanum,  a very  distinct 
species  with  small  yellow  flowers,  of  which  the  petals  are  elegantly  fringed  ; Catt- 
leya  Trianae,  Trichopila  lepida,  Maxillaria  Turneri,  exceptionally  well  flowered 
Cattleya  Lawrenciana,  C.  citrina,  and  Saccolabium  curvifolium  album,  a beauti- 
ful variety  of  this  small-growing  species,  with  flowers  of  the  purest  white.  Sir 
Trevor  ^Lawrence  exhibited  also  large  specimens  of  Ward’s,  Henderson’s,  and 
Palmer’s  varieties  of  Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  all  of  which  were  liberally 
furnished  with  their  large  and  brilliantly  coloured  Bpathes  ; small  examples  of 
A.  Scherzerianum  Rothschildianum  and  A.  Scherzerianum  Devansayanum, 
two  distinct  hybrids,  which  have  large  spathes  freely  spotted  and  blotched 
with  vermilion  on  a pure  white  ground  ; and  several  seedlings  evidently  raised 
from  Ward’s  variety. 

W.  Lee,  Esq.,  Downside,  Leatherhead,  contributed  a good  specimen  of 
the  very  Handsome  Cypripedium  Wallisi,  and  cut  flowers  of  C.  Godefroym, 
representing  a richly  marked  variety,  and  of  the  lovely  Cattleya  speciosissima’. 
The  compliment  of  a vote  of  thanks  was  paid  to  Mr.  Lee  for  his  contributions. 
One  of  the  most  noteworthy  of  the  orchids  staged  was  the  specimen  of  Lycaste 
Skinneri  from  W.  C.  Pickersgill,  Etq.,  Blenden  Hall,  Bexley,  which  was  fur- 
nished with  about  twenty-five  finely  developed  flowers.  The  specimen  was 
one  of  the  finest  that  has  yet  been  exhibited  at  the  meetings  of  the  society, 
and  although  the  variety  was  a very  good  one,  Mr.  Pickersgill  should  have 
been  awarded  a medal  for  the  cultural  skill  evinced  rather  than  a first-class 
certificate  for  the  distinctness  of  the  variety.  Mr.  Pickersgill  exhibited  cut 
flowers  of  this  useful  orchid,  amongst  them  being  a good  bloom  of  the  white 
form  From  Mr.  Bond,  gardener  to  C.  L.  Ingram,  Esq.,  Elstead  House, 
Godaiming,  came  nicely  flowered  examples  of  Phalsenopsis  Sanderiana  and 
several  odontoglossums,  and  a vote  of  thanks  was  accorded.  Mr.  H.  M. 
Pollett,  Fernside,  Bickley,  was  awarded  the  broDze  Banksian  medal  for  an 
group  of  odontoglossums,  comprising  good  examples  of  O.  mulus, 
U.  Wilckeanum,  O.  Ruckerianum,  and  0.  Polletteanum. 

Rhododendrons  comprised  a group  of  about  thirty  densely-flowered 
specimens  from  Messrs.  H.  Lane  and  Son,  Great  Berkhampstead,  and  produced 
a brilliant  effect.  The  award  of  the  silver  Banksian  medal  was  made  in 
favour  of  the  firm 


Floral  Committee. 

t Tjm'  E.  Wilson,  Esq.,  in  the  chair;  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Major 
<T FWn  3 W Ri'  Dominy»  Shirley  Hibberd,  H.  M.  Pollett,  J, 

A l>!m-  R8’  se  w-n-  E’  Hl  *’  G‘  Pau1,  H*  Canneli>  J-  Douglas,  W.  Bealby, 
BallfnUne  B'  S’  Wllllams>  H-  Herbst,  J.  Hudson,  G.  Duffield,  and  H. 

Ri,^tSSr8'  J'oVeimh  and  Son  exhib»ted  the  now  well-known  Daphne 
w V*  fine-b  °°?l?,g  sPeciea  bearing  a profusion  of  cream-coloured 
and  ' blnnmiell0If0p8i1S  a very  distinct  Japanese  plant  of  dwarf  growth 

and  blooming  freely  ; the  flowers,  which  are  borne  on  stems  about  six  inches 
above  the  foliage,  are  slightly  drooping  and  of  a pleasing  pink  hue.  Korol- 
kowia  Sewerzowi,  an  interesting  plant  from  Central  Asia,  closely  allied  to  the 

™a!T’  ,and  b,®anD#  greenl8h  flowers  5 and  Phalsenopsis  intermedia,  the 
example  last  mentioned  possessing  special  interest  as  being  the  first  artificially 
from  a / E^wopau  th»t  has  yet  flowered.  The  plfnt  shown  was  raised 
hTino  df  e?ect5*  m 1882  between  P.  amabilis  and  P rosea,  which  was  then 
teing  discussed  It  was  thought  by  some  of  the  authorities  that  P.  intermedia 
natf?u  h;?'b£ldJ  between  the  two  species  above  mentioned,  and  the 
flowering  of  the  hybrid  raised  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Veitch  Bhows  that 
they  were  right  in  their  conjectures,  for  it  is  identical  in  every  way  with  P 
intermedia.  The  firm  also  exhibited  several  amaryllis,  for  two  of  which  they 


wore  awarded  first-class  certificates.  Messrs.  J.  R.  Pearson  and  Sons,  Chilwell 
Nurseries,  submitted  sevoral  forms  of  Dendrobium  orassinode,  D.  Wardianum, 
and  D.  ^nobile,  the  varieties  of  the  last  mentioned  comprising  one  with 
flowers  remarkable  for  their  depth  of  oolour.  A voto  of  thanks  was  accorded 
the  firm. 

From  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Viotoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper 
Holloway,  came  a good  specimen  of  Odontoglossum  cuspidatum  and  Imanto- 
phyllum  A.nbroiso  Versohafiblt,  both  of  which  have  been  recently  described  in 
these  pages,  and  Masdevallia  Uarryana  lilacina,  a very  beautiful  light  form  of 
this  popular  orchid.  Mr.  Ballantine,  gardener  to  Baron  Schroder,  Tho  Dell, 
Egham,  exhibited  cut  flowers  of  a good  form  of  Cattleya  Lawrenciana ; and 
from  Mr.  T.  Osborn,  gardener  to  n.  J.  Buchan,  Eeq.,  Milton  House,  South- 
ampton, came  a good  example  of  the  bold-growing  Odontoglossum  liliflorum 
which  produces  tall  spikes  of  rose  coloured  flowers.  Mr.  H.  Adams,  Becken- 
ham, sent  an  example  of  Oncidium  tebracopsis,  a handsome  species  with  large 
brown  and  yellow  flowers  ; and  from  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley, 
came  bouquets  of  Pride  of  Penshurst  carnation,  the  finest  of  all  the  yellow 
varieties,  and  blooms  of  A.  Alegatiere,  a well  known  and  justly  appreciated 
carnation. 

Fruit  Committee. 

Present,  Mr.  T.  F.  Rivers,  in  the  chair  ; and  Messrs.  H.  J.  Veitcb,  W. 
Denning,  J.  Burnett,  F.  Rutland,  N.  F.  Paul,  John  E.  Lino,  J.  Smith,  J. 
Ellam,  J.  Woodbridge,  W.  Warren,  T.  J.  Saltmarah,  G.  Goldsmith,  C.  Silver- 
lock,  T.  B.  Haywood,  and  R.  D.  Blackmore. 

The  subjects  submitted  to  the  committee  were  comparatively  few  in 
number,  but  by  no  means  wanting  in  interest.  Mr.  G.  W.  Cummings,  gar- 
dener to  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Wallington,  exhibited  a collection  of 
fifty  dishes  of  apples  and  six  dishes  of  pears,  and  was  awarded  the  Silver 
Banksian  medal.  The  apples  included  good  samples  of  Alfriston,  Dumelow’s 
Seedling,  Pennington’s  Seedling,  Golden  Drop,  Scarlet  Pearmain,  Lord 
Burghley,  Old  Nonpareil,  Herefordshire  Pearmain,  Reinette  Van  Mons,  and 
Fall  Pippin.  Mr.  Stephen  Castle,  West  Lynn  Vineyard,  King’s  Lynn,  exhi- 
bited a fine  basket  of  Gros  Colmar  grape,  and  was  recorded  a vote  of  thanks. 

Novelties. 

First-class  certificates  were  granted  as  under  : — ■ 

To  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq;,  Weybridge,  for 

Primrose  Alice  Wilson. — A very  handsome  variety,  of  the  most  distinct 
character  and  colour ; the  flowers  are  of  large  size  and  good  form,  and  of  a 
very  rich  shade  of  purple  blue. 

To  W.  C.  Pickersgill,  Esq.,  for 

Lycaste  Skinneri  gloriosa. — A beautiful  variety,  the  flowers  above  the 
average  in  size,  and  the  petals  of  a rich  rose  hue. 

To  W.  Lee,  Esq., 

Cypripedium  Wallisi. — One  of  the  most  distinct  of  the  lady-slippers;  the 
flowers  are  of  full  size,  the  petais  are  eight  or  nine  inches  in  length,  greenish 
marked  with  brown,  the  sepals  bright  green,  the  labellum  pale  green  outside, 
and  white  within  spotted  with  purple. 

To  S.  Courtald,  Esq.,  Booking  Place,  Braintree,  for 

Odontoglossum  Mulus  Courtaldianum . — One  of  the  finest  of  the  very  beauti- 
ful forms  of  this  odontoglossum.  The  flowers  are  considerably  above  the 
average  in  size;  and  effectively  coloured  yellow  and  brown. 

To  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  for  the  undermentioned  Amaryllis  : 

Princess  of  Wales. — A beautiful  variety ; the  flowers  about  eight  inches 
in  diameter,  of  fine  form  and  of  a delicate  pink  hue  suffused  with  vinous 
crimson. 

Crown  Princess  of  Germany. — An  attractive  flower  of  medium  size,  and  a 
brilliant  scarlet  colour  with  white  margin  and  base. 

To  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son  for 

Narcissus  Barri  conspicuus. — A finely  formed  and  attractively  coloured 
flower  ; the  segments  pale  yellow,  the  crown  bright  orange  suffused  with 
scarlet. 

To  Mr.  G.  Goldsmith,  gardener  to  E.  G.  Loder,  Esq.,  Foore,  Weedon,  for 

Myositidium  nobile. — A remarkably  distinct  and  handsome  herbaceous 
plant  introduced  many  years  since  from  New  Zealand.  The  plant  attains  a 
height  of  about  eighteen  inches,  has  large  glossy  green  leaves,  and  produces 
clusters  of  flowers  which  are  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and 
of  a brilliant  blue  colour  shading  to  light  lavender  blue  at  the  margin. 

To  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  for 

Masdevallia  racemosa  Crossi. — A handsome  form  of  this  distinct  Bpecies. 
The  growth  is  neat,  and  the  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  racemes,  are  about 
the  size  of  those  of  M.  Harryana  and  of  a brilliant  scarlet  hue. 

Anthurium  Scherzerianum  Devansayanum. — A very  distinct  and  highly 
attractive  hybrid  in  the  way  of  A.  Scherzerianum  Rothschildianum,  but 
superior  to  that  hybrid,  the  colouring  being  much  brighter.  In  general 
character  it  closely  resembles  the  type,  and  the  spathes,  which  are  nearly 
equal  in  size  to  those  of  Ward’s  variety,  are  copiously  spotted  with  scarlet  on  a 
pure  white  ground. 

To  B.  D.  Knox,  Esq.,  Caversham,  Reading,  for 

Odontoglossum  Pescatorei  (Knox’s  variety). — An  exceedingly  fine  form  which 
was  very  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  the 
meeting.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a natural  hybrid,  and  to  have  been  raised  from 
seed  of  O.  Pescatorei.  The  flowers  are  about  two  and  a-half  inches  in  diameter, 
with  broad  overlapping  sepals,  and  petals  which  are  of  a rich  yellow  colour, 
white  at  the  base  and  blotched  with  bright  chestnut  red,  the  labellum  sulphur, 
marked  with  blotches  of  the  same  colour  as  those  of  the  sepals  and  petals,  and 
suffused  with  yellow  at  the  baee. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY,  SECOND  SPRING  SHOW,  April  14. 

The  second  spring  show  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  and  although  not  quite  so  extensive  as  the  March  exhibition,  it 
contained  all  the  usual  features,  and  was  remarkable  both  for  its  interest  and 
attractiveness.  The  most  important  contributions  were  the  azaleas,  pot  roses, 
daffodils,  and  hardy  flowers,  all  of  which  were  contributed  in  great  plenty,  and 
in  a manner  that  reflected  much  credit  upon  the  cultural  skill  of  the  respective 
exhibitors. 

Alpine  and  Herbaceous  Plants  had  on  this  occasion  special  provision 
made  for  them,  and  it  is  highly  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  compe- 
tition for  the  prizes  was  very  spirited,  and  that  the  collections  possessed 
exceptional  merit.  In  the  class  for  a collection  of  hardy  alpine  plants  Mr.  T. 
S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  was  first  with  a large  and 
thoroughly  representative  collection,  in  whioh  the  primulas  were  e°pecially 
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well  represented.  Amongst  other  good  things  that  had  a place  in  the  collec- 
tion were  Primula  spectabilis,  P.  marginaba,  P.  denticulata,  P.  viscosa,  P. 
viscosa  nivalis,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  hardy  primroses  ; P.  verticil- 
lata,  P.  viscosa  major  a distinct  variety  with  flowers  of  comparatively 
large  size  and  a rich  purple  hue  ; Anemone  stellata  fulgens,  Trillium  grandi- 
florum,  Cyclamen  repandum.  Orchis  Robertiana,  a handsome  species  with 
dense  spikes  of  rose  and  green  flowers  ; 0.  pauciflora,  a charming  species  with 
light  yellow  flowers  ; Soldanella  Clusi,  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  alpines  ; 
Saxifraga  retusa,  S.  diapensoides,  Cypripedium  macranthum,  a very  hand- 
some species  which  had  a botanical  certificate  conferred  upon  it  ; and 
Anemone  apennina  alba,  a pure  white  variety  of  this  elegant  windflower. 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  were  a good  second,  with  a very  tastefully 
arranged  collection  in  which  the  saxifrages  were  especially  well  represented. 

It  contained  amongst  other  subjects  an  example  of  Aubrietia  gi  oeca  superba, 
a very  fine  variety  bearing  flowers  of  larger  size  and  a much  deeper  colour 
than  those  of  the  specific  form  ; Sanguinaria  canadensis,  and  Primula 
pubescens,  a very  handsome  species  with  large  roBe-purple  flowers.  In  com- 
petition for  the  prizes  for  twelve  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son  were  first,  with  a collection  containing  large  well- flowered  specimens  of 
Doronicum  Austriacum  ; Anemone  nemorosa  plena,  Megasea  Stracheyi  ; 
Anemone  pulsatilla  patens,  a form  bearing  flowers  of  large  size  and  very  rich 
in  colour  ; Dentaria  polyphylla,  which  received  the  distinction  of  a certificate  ; 
Muscari  botryoides  pallida,  Anemone  fulgens,  and  Primula  acaulis  Croussi 
fl.  pi,,  one  of  the  very  finest  of  the  double  primroses.  Mr.  T,  S.  Ware  contri- 
buted a good  collection,  in  which  there  was  a fine  specimen  of  the  beautiful 
Trillium  grandiflorum. 

Orchids  comprised  a fine  group  of  Lycaste  Skinneri  and  a collection  of 
odontoglossums  from  Mr.  Hill,  gardener  to  H.  Little,  Esq.,  Hillingdon  Place, 
near  Uxbridge,  who  was  awarded  the  silver  medal.  The  lycastes  comprised 
about  twenty  examples,  which  were  well  bloomed,  and  oomprised  several 
varieties  of  exceptional  excellence.  Amongst  the  odontoglossums  were  good 
forms  of  O.  cirrhosum,  0.  Alexandra,  0.  gloriosum,  0.  phalaenopsis,  and  O. 
Rossi  majus.  Mr.  Hill  exhibited  also  a large  mass  of  Cattleya  Trianae,  which 
was  liberally  furnished  with  flowers. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway, 
exhibited  in  his  miscellaneous  collection  a large  number  of  orchids,  comprising 
odontoglossums,  dendrobiums,  cattleyas,  oncidiums,  and  masdevallias.  The 
award  of  the  large  silver  medal  was  made  to  Mr.  Williams. 

Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons  produced  a surprisingly  rich  display  of 
colour.  At  the  head  of  the  competitors  in  the  trade  class  for  six  azaleas  was 
Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  whose  specimens  were  of  medium  size,  densely 
bloomed,  and  perfect  in  finish.  The  varieties  were  Roi  de  Hollande,  Madeleine, 
Mons.  Thibaut,  Baron  de  Vriere,  Due  de  Nassau,  and  Jean  Vervaen,  all  of 
which  are  of  the  highest  excellence  in  their  several  shades  of  colour.  Mr.  H. 
James,  Norwood,  was  second,  and  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate, 
were  third,  with  good  collections,  differing  but  little  in  relative  merit.  Mr. 
Wheeler,  St.  John’s  Lodge,  Regent’s  Park,  Mr.  Wesker,  Tooting,  and  Mr. 
Eason  were  the  prizetakers  in  the  class  set  apart  for  amateurs.  The  first  prize 
in  the  class  for  hardy  azaleas  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  H.  Lane  and  Son,  Great 
Berkhampstead,  who  presented  densely  flowered  bushes  of  varieties  of  Azalea 
mollis.  The  firm  was  first  also  in  the  class  for  twelve  rhododendrons,  and  in 
addition  contributed  a collection  of  these  shrubs  to  the  miscellaneous  class, 
for  which  the  award  of  the  silver  medal  was  made. 

Roses  and  Amaryllis  were  shown  in  capital  style  by  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son,  who  were  awarded  the  first  prize  in  each  of  the  classes  provided  for  these 
flowers.  In  that  for  nine  roses,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  staged  large  copiously 
flowered  specimens  of  Innocente  Pirola,  one  of  the  best  of  the  tea-scented 
varieties  for  specimen  culture  ; Beauty  of  Waltham,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami, 
Alba  rosea,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  and  White  Baroness.  The  amaryllis,  which 
were  admirably  grown,  consisted  exclusively  of  seedlings  raised  by  the  firm. 

Auriculas  were  represented  by  two  collections  from  Mr.  0.  Turner,  who 
was  first  for  twelve  show  varieties  and  for  twelve  alpines.  The  plants  of  which 
the  collections  consisted  were  presented  in  the  style  for  which  the  Slough 
Nurseries  have  long  been  famous. 

Cinerarias  and  Pelargoniums  were  considerably  above  the  average  in 
point  of  numbers,  and  in  the  matter  of  condition  did  credit  to  the  skill  of 
the  exhibitors.  The  premier  award  in  the  class  for  nine  cinerarias  was  made 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Hill,  whose  specimens  were  very  large,  and  quite  solid  with 
bloom.  Mr.  Phillips,  gardener  to  R.  Mann,  Efq.,  Langley,  Slough,  was  second, 
and  Messrs.  H.  \\illiams  and  Son,  Fortis  Green,  Finchley,  third.  In  the 
class  for  nine  pelargoniums,  Mr.  Phillips  and  Messrs.  H.  Williams  and  Son 
were  first  and  second  respectively  with  meritorious  specimens. 

Daffodils  made  a great  display,  and  proved  immensely  attractive.  The 
exhibitors  were  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  Mr.  T.  S.  Waro,  and  Messrs.  Collins 
Bros,  and  Gabriel,  whose  collections  were  chiefly  the  same  as  those  exhibited 
at  South  Kensington  on  the  day  previous.  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son  were 
awarded  the  silver  medal,  and  Mr.  Ware  and  Messrs.  Collins  Bros,  and 
Gabriel  the  small  silver  medal. 

Novelties  were  not  quite  so  numerous  as  on  some  previous  occasions,  and 
the  certificates  were  not  so  freely  distributed.  Botanical  certificates  were 
granted  as  under  : — 

To  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  and  Son,  Maida  Vale,  W. , for 

Adiantum  fragrantissimum. — An  extremely  elegant  maidenhair,  similar  in 
general  character  to  A.  cuneatum  ; the  fronds  of  medium  sizo,  and  the  pinnules 
wedge-shaped  and  very  deeply  cut. 

To  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  for 

Cypripedium  macranthum. — A dwarf-growing  species,  quite  hardy,  and 
bearing  large  bright  rose-coloured  flowers. 

To  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  for 

Dentaria  polyphylla. — A distinct  and  attractive  hardy  herbaceous  plant 
with  bright  green  pinnate  leaves,  and  bearing  small  clusters  of  cream-coloured 
flowers. 

Floricultural  certificates  were  granted  as  under  : 

To  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  for 

Amaryllis  Joseph  Broome. — A finely  built  flowor  of  a brilliant  crimson  hue. 

A.  Murshalli. — A superb  variety ; the  flowers  of  averago  size  and  grand 
form,  the  colour  deep  crimson  nnd  extending  to  the  base. 

To  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Hons  for 

Amaryllis  Jfe<Ula. — A finely  formed  flowor  of  a rich  crimson  soarlot  hue 
with  white  star  in  the  centre. 

A.  Crown  Princeuof  Germany. — An  attractively  oolourod  variety  previously 
described  in  these  pages. 

A.  1‘ioneer . — A distinct  varioty  ; tho  flowors  of  medium  sizo  nnd  fine  form, 
the  colour  rich  crimson  distinctly  shaded  with  purplo. 


ROYAL  CALEDONIAN  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  April  7 and  8. 

The  spring  exhibition  of  this  society,  which  was,  as  usual,  held  in  the 
Waverley  Market,  Edinburgh,  was  not  perhaps  quite  so  extensive  as  some  of 
the  corresponding  in  previous  years  ; but  the  productions  staged  were  more 
than  sufficient  to  form  a large  and  highly  interesting  display.  The  trade  cul- 
tivators in  the  city  and  its  vicinity  contributed  liberally  to  the  show,  and  the 
private  growers  mustered  in  great  force,  and  staged  collections  remarkable  for 
high-class  cultural  skill. 

Chief  amongst  the  nurserymen  were  Messrs.  R.  P.  Laird  and  Sons,  who 
presented  a magnificent  group  selected  from  the  collection  for  which  the  Pink 
Hill  Nursery  has  long  been  famous.  The  firm  staged  also  a very  beautiful 
table  of  plants,  comprising  cyclamens,  azaleas,  mignonette,  hyacinths,  and 
other  subjects  which  may  be  had  in  bloom  during  the  spring  months.  Messrs. 
Ireland  and  Thomas  contributed  a very  beautiful  group  in  which  Odonto- 
glossum  Alexandra  and  other  orchids  were  conspicuous.  Very  attractive  also 
were  the  collections  shown  by  Messrs.  Methven  and  Sons,  Messrs.  Dickson  and 
Co.,  and  Messrs.  Cunningham,  Fraser,  and  Co.  Messrs,  W,  Thomson  and 
Sons,  Clovenford,  Galashiels,  sent  an  exceedingly  beautiful  group  of  orchids, 
which  included  the  interesting  Dendrobium  Leechianum,  for  which  the  firm 
received  a first-class  certificate  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  a short 
time  since.  A similar  distinction  was  granted  the  firm  on  this  occasion  ; and 
deservedly  so,  for  this  fine  hybrid  not  only  has  flowers  of  exquisite  beauty  but 
is  robust  in  growth  and  most  profuse  in  blooming.  The  premier  award  in  the 
class  for  a table  of  hardy  plants  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  R.  Munro,  Abercorn 
Nursery,  Edinburgh,  who  had  a very  attractive  collection  for  so  early  in  the 
season. 

Turning  to  the  contributions  of  private  growers,  we  note  that  there  were 
only  two  competitors  in  the  class  for  a table  of  plants,  and  that  the  arrange- 
ments of  both  exhibitors  were  decidedly  good.  The  first  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Grossart,  gardener  to  J.  Buchanan,  Esq,,  Oswald  Road,  Edinburgh, 
who  had  a table  on  which  flowering  and  fine  foliage  plants  were  very  taste- 
fully blended.  Mr.  Grossart  had  several  fine  orchids,  which  were  employed 
with  good  effect.  The  same  exhibitor  was  first  also  in  the  class  for  six  orchids, 
staging  nicely  flowered  examples  of  Coelogyne  cristata,  Ada  aurantiaca, 
Dendrobium  Wardianum,  Cymbidium  eburneum,  C.  Lowianum,  and  Vanda 
suavis.  For  three  orchids  Mr.  J.  Curror,  gardener  to  G.  Douglas,  Esq., 
Eskbank,  was  first,  with  good  specimens  which  included  the  beautiful 
Dendrobium  Ainsworthi.  Mr.  J.  Paterson,  gardener  to  J.  Syme,  Esq.,  Mil- 
bank,  was  first  in  the  class  for  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  the  collection 
comprising  finely  flowered  plants  of  Acacia  armata,  Erica  Bothwelliana,  E. 
profusa,  Epacris  Kinghorni,  Tremandra  ericoides,  and  Rhododendron  Princess 
Alice,  Mr.  Paterson  was  first  also  for  four  azaleas.  Hyacinths,  as  in  previous 
years,  were  very  strongly  represented,  and  proved  to  the  general  body  of 
exhibitors  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  several  features  of  the  exhibition. 
Mr.  McKenzie,  Glasgow,  was  first  in  the  trade  class  for  twenty-four  ; and  the 
post  of  honour  in  the  amateurs’  class  for  twelve  was  occupied  by  Mr.  A.  Kerr, 
Sudaws,  Kelso.  Both  these  exhibitors  staged  specimens  of  exceptional 
6XC6116QC6. 

The  competition  in  the  classes  set  apart  for  fruit  and  vegetables  was  not 
very  spirited,  but  the  several  productions  were  decidedly  good.  The  principal 
prizetakers  were — Mr.  W.  McIntyre,  The  Glen,  Inverleithen  ; Mr.  Mclndoe, 
Hutton  Hall,  Guisborough  ; Mr.  Dow,  Newbyth ; and  Mr.  Potter,  North 
Berwick. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

A meeting  of  the  general  committee  of  this  society  took  place  on  Monday 
evening,  at  the  Old  Four  Swans,  Bishopsgate  Street,  E.C.  ; E.  Sanderson,  Esq., 
president,  in  the  chair. 

The  Dartford  (Kent)  and  (Henfield)  Sussex  Chrysanthemum  Societies 
applied  for  affiliation,  and  were  admitted  accordingly.  This  makes 
twenty-one  societies  that  have  become  affiliated  this  season.  Mr.  C.  Harman- 
Pay  ne,  the  hon.  secretary  of  the  Catalogue  Revision  Committee,  reported  that 
nearly  five-sixths  of  the  work  of  revision  was  completed,  and  that  the 
remainder  would  be  got  through  in  a very  short  time.  The  question  as  to 
what  constitutes  a “ large-flowering”  chrysanthemum  came  up  for  discussion 
on  the  letter  of  a correspondent,  and  who  wished  to  have  an  opinion  from  the 
committee.  A resolution  was  passed  to  the  effect  that  it  was  the  practice 
of  the  society  to  regard  as  large-flowering  chrysanthemums  all  but  the 
varieties  of  the  Pompon  section,  this  principle  being  embodied  in  their  own 
schedule  of  prizes.  In  the  schedule  of  prizes  at  some  country  shows  classes 
are  set  apart  for  the  large-flowered  chrysanthemums,  and,  according  to  their 
practice,  incurved,  Japanese,  reflexed,  and  large-flowered  anemones  are  all 
included  under  this  heading.  Years  ago,  before  the  Japanese  varieties  were 
introduced,  chrysanthemums  were  divided  into  two  main  divisions  : large- 
flowered,  including  incurved  and  reflexed,  and  pompons,  and  it  was  natural 
that  the  Japanese  varieties  should  also  come  to  be  inolnded  under  the  former 
heading.  A proper  classification  for  show  purposes  may  be  necessary  ; but  it 
is  scarcely  the  business  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Sooioty  to  set  up 
arbitra  ry  distinctions  that  may  lead  to  embarrassment. 


PRIMULA  CONFERENCE. 

The  following  is  the  programme  as  settled  by  tho  committee.  Tho  con- 
ference will  meet  in  the  Albert  Hall  at  noon,  on  Wednesday,  April  21,  when 
J.  D.  Llewelyn,  Esq.,  will  preside.  Papers  will  bo  read  and  discussed  in  tho 
following  order  : — 

1.  Mr.  Shirley  IIihherd,  on  The  Origin  aud  History  of  tho  Florists 

Auricula.  ........ 

2.  Mr.  S.  Barlow,  In  what  direction  should  efforts  bo  mado  with  tho  viow 
of  Improving  tho  Florist’s  flowers  of  tho  genus  Primula? 

3.  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker,  of  the  Royal  Herbarium,  Kew,  on  tho  Nomonolature 
of  the  Alpine  Primulas. 

4.  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  F.R.8.,  on  Root  Structure  and  Modo  of  Growth 
ns  affording  indications  of  tho  probable  best  Culture  of  Primulas. 

Jensen  and  Company  (Limited)  have  directed  attention  to  an 
important  matter  in  connection  with  tho  advertisements  of  their  fish 
potash  manure.  Tho  company  supplies  cod-liver  oil  for  cattle,  nnd 
report  that  in  tho  past  winter  lambs  and  sheep  have  been  greatly  bono- 
litted  hy  having  it  regularly  supplied  to  them.  Thirty  years  ago  the 
value  of  ood-liver  oil  iu  aid  of  tho  fattening  of  sheep  was  established 
by  experiment. 


April  17,  1886. 
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MARECHAL  NIEL  ROSE. 


By  J.  0.  Olaiikic. 

Looking  back  over  an  experience  of  twenty  years  in  the  cultivation  of 
Marechal  Niel  rose,  both  under  glass  and  in  the  open,  I have  come  to 
tho  conclusion  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  uncertain  roses  grown.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  in  reference  to  it  that  success  has  not 
been  in  evory  caso  achieved.  I have  met  with  failure  when  I least 
expected  it,  and  I have  had  the  most  satisfactory  results  from  the  most 
commonplace  management.  I have  tried  to  cultivate  this  rose  as 
standards  and  dwarfs  in  the  open  borders,  and  have  also  endeavoured 
to  grow  it  on  open  walls  in  a good  aspect,  but  have  signally  failed. 
Yet  within  a few  miles  of  where  I write  this  rose  covers  the  front  walls 
of  a large  residence,  and  flowers  every  year  in  the  most  profuse  manner. 
The  only  satisfaction  I have  regarding  the  cultivation  of  Marechal 
Niel  in  the  open  is  that  although  many  of  my  nearer  neighbours  have 
tried  it  in  various  forms  and  positions  they  do  not  meet  with  any  more 
success  than  myself.  I must,  therefore,  leave  it  for  some  one  else  to 
explain  the  great  difference  of  the  results  obtained  in  outdoor  culture. 
But  I cannot  leave  the  subject  of  outdoor  culture  of  this  rose  without 
referring  to  the  question  of  roots.  Although  I have  not  met  with  the 
success  I should  wish,  I must  say  that  better  results  have  been 
obtained  when  the  plants  have  been  budded  on  the  brier  than  when 
growing  on  their  own  roots. 

With  reference  to  the  succesful  cases  in  other  gardens  I am  quite 
satisfied  that  this  rose  requites  a warm  position  for  the  roots,  as  well 
as  for  its  branches.  In  other  words,  a rich  border  for  the  roots  is  not 
of  so  much  consequence  as  a fairly  dry  and  warm  one.  This  statement 
is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  variety  may  be  seen  thriving  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner  with  its  roots  growing  under  the  paving 
stones  of  a yard,  and  also  under  a gravel  walk  ; and  this  was  just  my 
experience,  and  that  of  many  others,  thirty-five  years  ago  in  growing 
Cloth  of  Gold.  This  in  every  case  thrived  best  in  a naturally  well- 
drained  soil,  and  the  roots  quite  revelled  in  the  material  provided  for 
the  drainage  for  a gravel  walk.  In  one  instance,  I remember  finding  a 
network  of  roots  beneath  a walk  paved  with  flagstones.  This  clearly 
shows  that  such  delicate  roses  as  Marechal  Niel  and  Cloth  of  Gold 
require  a warmer  medium  for  their  roots  than  the  majority  of  roses. 
With  reference  to  the  cultivation  of  Marechal  Niel  under  glass,  it  must 
be  first  said  that  it  would  occupy  a large  space  to  describe  all  the  pecu- 
liarities in  its  behaviour  that  have  been  observed  during  the  past 
twenty  years.  But  I will  refer  to  a few  cases  of  failure,  as  well  as  to 
instances  of  success.  To  properly  understand  the  case  it  is  necessary 
to  say  that  we  have  two  large  houses,  both  of  which  are  partly 
devoted  to  roses.  One  is  heated,  and  a temperature  equal  to  that 
of  a warm  greenhouse  is  maintained ; and  the  other  is  not  heated. 
There  is  no  difference  in  the  behaviour  of  the  plants  in  these  two 
houses.  We  have  in  the  unheated  structure  a plant  occupying  a snug, 
warm  corner,  where  the  soil  was  thoroughly  well  prepared,  which  has 
taken  five  years  to  attain  a height  of  as  many  feet.  Yet  I have  coaxed 
this  plant  all  I could,  and  have  every  summer  supplied  it  re- 
peatedly with  liquid  manure.  One  season  it  had  three  surface  dressings 
of  Clay’s  Fertilizer,  but  the  shoots  did  not  extend  more  than  a few 
inches  beyond  the  growth  made  the  first  year.  It  produced  plenty  of 
leaves  and  a few  flowers  of  ordinary  size.  A few  weeks  since  I cut  it 
down  to  within  nine  inches  of  the  ground,  the  stem  at  this  point  being 
nearly  two  inches  in  circumference.  To-day  I noticed  that  it  is  breaking 
rather  strong  ; but  whether  it  will  grow  any  higher  after  such  rough 
treatment  time  alone  will  show.  In  the  same  house  we  have  another 
plant  of  the  same  age,  and  also,  like  the  first- mentioned,  on  its  own  roots. 
This  has  produced  a shoot  about  thirty  feet  in  length  ; while  another 
plant,  which  occupied  the  same  position  for  about  three  years  pre- 
viously, made  shoots  which  in  the  aggregate  amounted  to  more  than 
two  hundred  feet  in  length.  The  last-mentioned  started  away  at  first 
with  five  branches,  whereas  the  other  has  not  had  more  than  one 
leading  shoot. 

The  difference  in  the  behaviour  of  the  two  examples  which  now 
occupy  positions  in  this  house  clearly  settles  a point  that  was  much 
debated  a few  years  ago.  The  question  discussed  was,  Are  there  two 
varieties  of  Marechal  Niel  in  cultivation — one  a dwarf  grower  and  the 
other  a rambler  F I was  amongst  those  who  held  that  there  must  be 
two  varieties,  as  I then  had  plants  that  could  not  be  made  to  grow 
more  than  four  or  five  feet  high.  The  two  examples  of  which  I am 
now  writing  were  obtained  from  cuttings  from  a plant  that  had,  at 
the  time  I took  the  cuttings,  an  aggregate  length  of  branches  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  feet.  One  of  them,  as  I have  just  remarked,  has 
only  grown  five  feet  high  in  as  many  years,  while  the  other  has  grown 
more  than  thirty  feet.  This  proves  that  we  who  founded  our  argu- 
ment on  the  dwarf  stature  of  some  of  the  plants  were  in  error.  But 
how  it  is  that  two  plants  obtained  at  the  same  time,  and  treated  in  the 
same  way,  under  exactly  the  same  conditions,  should  behave  in  such  a 
different  manner,  I must  leave  others  to  explain.  I am  very  glad  to 
have  cleared  up  the  point,  for  I certainly  no  longer  believe  in  there 
being  two  varieties. 

Referring  now  to  the  examples  grown  in  the  heated  division,  I am 
as  unable  to  explain  the  difference  in  the  behaviour  of  some  of  those 
which  I have  dealt  with  as  in  the  other  case.  Some  have  been  as  slow 
to  grow  as  others  have  been  vigorous.  There  is  a plant  now  carrying 
at  least  four  hundred  flowers  and  unexpanded  buds.  It  was  planted 
eight  years  ago  ; and  to  provide  a place  for  its  roots  I had  to  take  up 
three  square  paving  tiles,  aad  after  removing  about  a bushel  of  earth 
and  filling  up  the  space  with  a good  compost,  I put  in  a young  plant  on 
its  own  roots  and  relaid  the  tiles.  During  the  first  six  years  it  made 
several  shoots,  varying  from  ten  feet  to  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  then 
the  old  branches  became  very  weak.  To  my  surprise,  last  summer  it 


suddenly  started  into  life  again.  Long  fat  shoots  were  produced,  about 
two  feet  from  the  ground  ; and  they  grew  at  such  a rate  that  L had  to 
clear  out  all  the  old  wood  to  make  room  for  tho  new  branches.  These 
shoots  were  trained  under  tho  roof  in  the  usual  way.  This  is  my  first 
experience  of  this  rose  renewing  itself  in  this  way  ; and,  what  is  more 
remarkable,  tho  plant  is  more  vigorous  than  it  was  before.  Where  it 
obtains  its  food  from  I cannot  tell ; for,  except  the  small  quantity  of 
soil  it  had  at  first,  there  is  only  a poor  sandy  soil  for  its  roots  to  work 
in.  Moreover,  every  foot  of  the  floor  is  paved  with  red  tiles;  and  if  we 
lift  one  of  the  tiles  there  is  a network  of  roots  immediately  below  it 
and  on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Is  not  this  plain  that  the  roots  like  the 
warmth  the  tiles  conduct  to  them  P I cannot  explain  the  extraordinary 
growth  of  this  plant  in  any  other  way. 

A young  example  planted  last  spring  in  a well  prepared  border  in 
the  same  house  produced  two  shoots,  each  about  fifteen  feet  long.  The 
first  plant  I put  in  this  house,  which  lived  about  six  years,  made  two 
shoots,  each  about  ten  feet  in  length.  Consequently,  if  one  puts  out  a 
plant  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  certainty  as  to  how  it  will  grow. 
However,  such  is  my  experience  of  this  popular  rose. 

It  is  quite  proper  to  state  here  that  1 have  tried  this  rose  in  both 
houses  on  its  own  roots,  as  well  as  on  the  Brier  and  the  Mannetti.  Its 
behaviour  on  the  Brier  is  about  the  same  as  on  its  own  roots  ; but  with 
me  on  the  Mannetti  it  has  not  been  at  all  satisfactory.  With  regard  to 
the  border,  I advise  all  to  give  this  rose  the  best  turfy  loam  at  com- 
mand. A border  of  one  foot  made  with  such  soil  will  be  of  sufficient 
depth  ; and  if  it  is  three  feet  wide  it  will  afford  the  roots  plenty  of 
room  as  long  as  the  rose  generally  lives.  When  grown  out-of-dooi‘3  a 
warm  position  for  the  border  is  advisable. 


SUMMER  MANAGEMENT  OF  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

By  J.  Mabdue,  Finsbury  Park,  Ni 

The  general  stock  of  chrysanthemums  grown  for  the  decoration  of  the 
conservatory  and  the  production  of  cut  blooms  for  exhibition  will  be 
sufficiently  advanced  to  be  shifted  into  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to 
flower  in  the  course  of  June.  The  exact  date  for  the  final  repotting 
will  depend  upon  the  time  they  were  struck  and  the  progress  made 
since  receiving  the  previous  shift.  It  is  none  too  early  to  consider  the 
matter,  because  compost  and  pots  will  be  required  for  the  purpose 
immediately  the  usual  bedding  out  is  completed,  and  the  compost 
should  be  prepared  at  once  and  laid  up  leady  for  use  when  required. 

In  the  first  place,  I would  direct  the  special  attention  of  inexperi- 
enced cultivators  to  the  importance  of  having  the  pots  perfectly  clean 
both  inside  and  outside  when  used.  When  the  pots  in  which  chrysan- 
themums were  grown  the  previous  year  are  used,  it  is  a good  plan  to 
put  them  in  a tank  of  water  for  a few  hours,  as  they  can  then  be 
washed  more  quickly  and  thoroughly  than  is  otherwise  possible.  They 
can,  in  fact,  be  washed  in  at  least  half  the  time  that  is  necessary  when 
they  are  not  soaked,  and  can  moreover  be  made  equal  to  new,  provided, 
of  course,  they  are  sound.  The  drainage  must  be  efficient,  or  it  will 
be  impossible  to  keep  the  plants  in  a healthy  condition;  and  in 
arranging  the  crocks  in  the  pot,  place  a large  piece  over  the  hole,  con- 
cave side  downwards,  and  smaller  pieces  round  and  over  it.  Cover  the 
drainage  with  a layer  of  the  roughest  part  of  the  compost.  As  the 
varieties  vary  in  their  requirements  as  to  the  size  of  pot  in  which  they 
should  be  grown,  two  or  three  different  sizes  should  be  used  ; and  it  is 
a good  plan  to  prepare  the  greater  proportion  of  the  pots  required 
before  commencing  to  shift  the  plants,  and  then  the  pots  can  be  selected 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  variety  as  the  work  proceeds. 
There  is  then  no  risk  of  delay  in  the  shifting  of  any  of  the  varieties 
being  deferred  until  they  have  suffered  from  an  insufficiency  of  root 
space.  The  best  compost  for  the  final  shift  is  one  consisting  of  turfy  loam 
three  parts,  manure  one  part,  a small  portion  of  bone-dust ; and  if  the 
loam  is  not  friable,  it  will  be  advisable  to  add  a little  sifted  ballast. 
This  will  help  to  keep  the  soil  open,  and  thus  facilitate  the  escape  of 
the  superfluous  moisture,  and  enable  the  roots  to  run  freely  in  it.  It 
is  necessary  that  the  water  applied  to  the  plants  should  pass  away 
quickly,  as  when  it  remains  for  any  length  of  time  on  the  surface  it  is 
a sign  that  the  soil  is  not  so  open  as  it  should  be.  The  effects  of  this 
will  be  seen  when  the  plants  come  into  bloom,  especially  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  flowers  expand. 

In  shifting  the  plants  put  sufficient  of  the  prepared  compost  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pot  to  prevent  the  ball  of  soil  being  so  low  that  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  stem  is  buried.  It  will  be  necessary  to  turn 
the  plants  carefully  out  of  the  pots  and  to  remove  the  crocks  from  the 
bottom  and  a small  portion  of  the  old  soil  from  the  surface,  avoiding  as 
far  as  possible  any  injury  to  the  roots.  The  new  soil  must  be  pressed 
firmly  all  round  the  ball,  and  it  is  essential  that  it  should  be  of  the 
same  degree  of  firmness  all  round,  or  the  water  will  pass  away  more 
quickly  on  one  side  than  the  other.  For  pressing  the  soil  a stout  lath 
or  a stake  that  has  been  slightly  flattened  will  answer  very  well.  The 
pots  must  not  be  filled  too  full,  as  space  should  be  left  for  a liberal 
top-dressing  of  manure  to  be  applied  later  on.  This  top  dressing  will 
serve  a double  purpose,  for  it  will  help  to  maintain  a vigorous  growth 
and  prevent  the  surface  drying  quickly  in  hot  weather. 

It  is  not  a good  practice  to  plunge  the  pots  during  the  summer, 
and  none  of  the  immense  number  of  plants  grown  here  are  plunged. 
The  plants  should  have  stakes  immediately  they  are  potted,  or  as  soon 
after  as  possible,  and  the  pots  ought  to  be  placed  on  pieces  of  slate,  as 
it  can  then  be  readily  seen  whether  the_  water  does  not  drain  away  so 
readily  as  it  should  do.  To  prevent  injury  to  the  plants  from  strong 
winds  place  them  in  rows,  fix  a stout  post  at  each  end,  and  then  stretch 
a strong  wire  between  them.  If  the  row  is  of  great  length,  one  or  two 
stakes  should  be  inserted  between  the  posts  to  keep  the  wire  steady. 
The  stakes  to  which  the  plants  are  trained  must  then  be  secured  to  the 
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wire,  which  will  effectually  prevent  their  being  blown  over  or  other- 
wise injured  by  the  wind.  It  is  advisable  to  arrange  the  rows  to  run 
north  and  south,  as  the  plants  then  have  a fair  share  of  light  on  each 
side,  and  shade  each  other  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  When 
the  rows  run  east  and  west,  one  or  two  rows  are  well  nigh 
burnt  up,  and  the  others  do  not  receive  sufficient  sunlight.  The 
plants  should  be  about  eighteen  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  and 
where  there  are  several  rows  they  should  be  three  feet  apart.  This 
space  will  allow  the  air  to  circulate  freely  amongst  them,  and  prevent  any 
portion  of  the  stock  suffering  from  insufficiency  of  light.  It  will  also 
enable  those  in  charge  to  pass  freely  between  the  rows,  and  give  the 
plants  whatever  attention  they  may  require.  This  is  the  distance  at 
which  our  plants  are  placed,  and  we  find  it  answer  very  well.  Where 
the  collection  is  small  the  best  course  will  be  to  arrange  the  plants  in 
a single  row,  in  a position  convenient  for  tying  and  watering  them. 
They  may,  for  example,  be  placed  alongside  of  a broad  walk,  or  near 
the  edge  of  a border,  as  they  can  then  be  attended  to  without  going 
off  the  walk. 


Coraspn&etut. 


LARGE  7.  SMALL  VEGETABLES. 

It  has  given  me  much  pleasure  to  read  the  remarks  of  Mr.  J.  Cocker  at 
page  188,  and  I must  heartily  congratulate  him  on  his  able  defence  of  large 
vegetables.  I have  read  the  whole  of  the  correspondence  in  the  Magazine  with 
interest,  and  Icannot  helpfeeling  that  it  is  absurd  for  both  “R.  H.  B.”  and“W.” 
to  claim  a great  superiority  for  small  Brussels  sprouts.  The  last  mentioned 
of  the  two  correspondents  tells  us  that  he  planted  the  Brussels  sprouts  on  a 
piece  of  poor  dry  ground,  and  that  they  produced  small  buttons  which  were  of 
much  finer  flavour  than  large  ones.  This  I consider  very  misleading  ; for  if 
gardeners  were  to  grow  vegetables  on  poor  dry  ground  they  would  prob- 
ably not  have  any  at  all  in  unfavourable  seasons.  To  advise  the  experienced 
cultivator  is  not  necessary ; but  I would  suggest  to  those  who  have  had  much 
experience  in  vegetable  culture  to  grow  the  kinds  which  attain  the  largest  size, 
provided  they  are  of  good  quality.  The  vegetables  to  which  I allude  are 
cabbages,  cauliflowers,  beans,  peas,  carrots,  onions,  turnips,  and  parsnips.  Those 
who  do  not  want  large  examples  of  the  several  kinds  can  sow  or  plant  closer  to- 
gether than  is  usually  considered  advisable  ; and  if  they  do  this  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  their  vegetables  being  too  large.  Potatoes  may  also  be  planted 
comparatively  close  together  when  medium  sized  tubers  are  required.  I hope 
the  judges  cf  vegetables  who  have  read  the  several  letters  that  have  appeared 
will  not  be  influenced  by  the  views  of  those  who  see  no  merit  in  vegetables 
that  have  attained  to  their  highest  state  of  development,  but  will,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  proceed  on  much  the  same  lines  as  in  previous  years. 

Berners  Gardens,  Heafield.  G.  S. 


THE  NATIONAL  AURICULA  SOCIETY’S  (SOUTHERN  SECTION) 
SHOW  ON  APRIL  20th. 

I fear  that  owing  to  the  prolonged  wintry  weather  that  reached  far  on 
into  March,  added  to  the  retarding  weather  now  that  spring  has  come,  there 
will  of  necessity  be  but  a small  display  of  auriculas  on  the  above  date.  In  the 
Dorth  the  flowers  are  all  greatly  in  arrear  in  regard  to  opening  ; and  the  Rev. 
F.  D.  Horner,  writing  nearly  a month  ago,  said  that  unless  the  weather  should 
become  highly  favourable,  he  should  scarcely  have  an  auricula  in  flower  by 
the  20th  of  April.  It  is  marvellous  what  rapid  progress  the  flowers  will  make 
when  the  weather  is  favourable,  but  during  the  last  fortnight  the  weather  has 
by  no  means  been  of  a character  that  hastened  the  development  of  the  flowers, 
and  even  with  the  aid  of  artificial  heat  they  expand  very  slowly.  At  the 
Royal  Nursery,  Slough,  Mr.  Turner  has  this  season  kept  his  plants  all  the 
autumn  and  winter  under  glass,  but  instead  of  in  pits  as  heretofore,  in  a long 
and  rather  low  span-roofed  house,  with  a level  stage  on  both  sides,  and  a 
passage  down  the  middle.  On  one  side  are  the  show  varieties  ; on  the  other 
the  alpines.  This  house  is  warmed  by  means  of  a flow  and  return  hot-water 
pipe,  and  for  some  time  past  during  dull  cold  weather  a little  tire  heat  has 
been  applied  day  and  night.  Here,  under  what  appears  to  be  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances,  the  flowers  are  in  respect  of  expansivenesB  much  behind 
what  they  were  last  year  ; and,  taking  those  most  advanced,  it  could  be  seen 
that  they  have  a great  deal  of  lee  way  to  make  up  in  order  to  be  up  to  show 
form  by  the  20th. 

Every  auricula  grower  prefers  an  early  to  a late  bloom  ; the  flowers  are 
invariably  in  much  better  character,  while  a late  bloom  is  often  unsatisfactory. 
Early  flowers  are  often  more  durablo  than  late  ones.  After  the  end  of  April 
the  weather  sometimes  becomes  very  warm,  and  the  colours  run  and  become 
clouded,  and  the  blossoms  fade  quickly. 

It  was  noticeable  that  among  the  more  forwardjof  the  Slough  flowers  were 
such  late  varieties  as  George  Lightbody  and  Lancashire  Hero.  There  are  a 
few  plants  of  the  former  carrying  grand  trusses  of  nine  or  ten  pips  each,  and 
should  the  pips  come  out  fully,  these  will  entirely  vindicate  the  right  on  tho 
20th  to  term  George  Lightbody  one  of  the  finest  auriculas  in  cultivation  ; and 
it  did  also  seem  noticeable  that  while  Borne  reputed  late  sorts  were  in  tho 
foremost  rank  as  early  tlowerers,  some  hitherto  regarded  as  early  are  unusually 
tardy  in  blooming. 

Tho  following  varieties  wore  among  the  forwardest.  Selfs  : Clipper,  a 
good  stock  flower,  with  a well-formed  stout  pip,  in  handsomo  trusses;  Sims’ 
Eliza,  C.  J.  Berry,  Lord  of  Lome,  well  advanced  in  bloom  ; Lord  Clyde,  Mrs. 
Sturroek  ; Bizarro,  one  of  the  best  stock  varieties  ; Topsy,  Mrs.  Smith, Vuloan, 
Spalding’s  Bessy  Hell,  and  Sarah.  Grey  Edges : Ueorge  Lightbody,  Lancashire 
Hero,  l)uk<  of  Cambridge,  John  Waterson,  Peveril  of  the  Beak,  Hr.  Horner, 
Al  las  ; Confidence, a good  useful  grey,  but  inclined  to  coarseness  when  strongly 
grown  ; Alexander  Meiklcjohn,  Colonel  Champneys,  and  old  Conqueror  of 
Europe, still  a good  useful  sort.  White  Edges  : Traill’s  Beauty,  No  plus  ultra 
(Smith),  Acme  (some  very  fine  trurses  of  this  charming  variety  aro  opening), 
and  Luke  of  Albany,  a Slough  seedling  not  yot  sent  out.  Not  a single  Green 
Edge  showed  signs  of  being  up  to  time  on  tho  20th. 

The  Alpine  varieties  aro  a little  later  than  tho  show  varieties,  but  thoro 
will  be  a very  fine  display  a fortnight  henoe,  including  many  highly  promising 
seedlings.  But  the  following  are  already  in  good  oharaotor  : Evening  Star  ; 
Mariner,  with  very  largo  and  striking  pips  ; Mrs.  Thomson,  a very  fine  bright 


crimson  variety,  with  rich  golden  paste  ; Garnet,  a very  fine  new  variety  not 
yet  distributed  ; Mrs.  Llewelyn,  a beautiful  violet  shaded  flower  ; Queen 
Victoria,  George  Lightbody,  and  Neatness,  three  varieties,  with  creamy  or 
sulphur  centres  ; and  Mungo  McGeorge,  another  splendid  new  variety, 
exquisitely  shaded,  and  one  of  the  best  exhibition  flowers  in  cultivation. 

AlaB,  for  my  own  collection  ! I am  afraid  I shall  not  have  a single  truss 
sufficiently  advanced  to  exhibit  on  the  20th.  From  Christmas  up  to  the 
middle  of  March  my  plants  (being  wintered  in  a north  house)  were  many  times 
frozen  hard  in  the  interval.  A few  alpines  will  be  in  shape,  but  not  more  than 
fiv9  or  six.  I had  hoped  to  be  able  to  show  a collection  of  double  auriculas 
at  the  Primula  Conference,  but  they  will  not  be  in  flower  until  the  first  week 
in  May.  I am  sorry  for  this,  as  they  would  have  proved  an  interesting  feature 
in  the  ocoasion  of  such  a representation  of  the  hardy  primulas. 

R.  Dean. 


litrature. 


Library  of  English  Literature. — By  Henry  Morley,  LL.D.  (Cassell). — Part 
39  of  this  valuable  work  completes  the  second  volume  and  opens  the  third. 
We  are  now  invited  to  the  study  of  a number  of  important  “ longer  works  in 
verse  and  prose,”  and  the  new  volume  leads  off  with  a history  and  analysis  of 
the  most  ancient  English  poem  of  Beowulf  to  which  attention  has  been  in 
various  ways  directed  of  late  years.  Professor  Morley  treats  this  great  sub- 
ject in  a masterly  manner,  as  one  who  can  not  only  master  it  for  himself, 
but  clearly  expound  it  for  others. 

Cassell’s  Popular  Gardening  is  now  completed,  in  24  parts,  forming  four  hand- 
some volumes.  The  part  just  published  contains  general  index,  title  page, 
&c.,  &c. 

Familiar  Garden  Flowers  for  April  contains  the  hyacinth,  and  that  excellent 
greenhouse  and  window  plant,  Cytisus  racemosus. 

The  Heart  of  Midlothian  being  now  completed  in  Ward  and  Lock’s  superb 
“ selected  edition  ” of  the  Waverley  novels,  it  is  announced  that  Quentin 
Durward  will  follow.  It  is  possible  this  fine  work  will  have  new  interest  in 
connection  with  social  scenes  and  political  movements  characteristic  of  the 
present  time. 

From  Messrs.  Ward  and  Lock  we  have  received  continuing  parts  of 

Plutarch's  Lives,  Beeton’s  Garden  Management,  Universal  Instructor,  Works  of 
Josephus,  Popular  Histories,  Library  0/ National  Information,  Amateur  Work, 
and  Sylvia's  Home  Journal , 

The  lireside,  a light  but  wholesome  monthly,  adapted  for  young  people  ; 
Home  Words  and  Day'of  Days,  which  are  in  a proper  sense  of  the  term  chil- 
dren’s books,  are  published  at  7,  Paternoster  Square.  They  are  all  under  the 
management  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Bullock. 

Landlords  and  Allotments.  By  the  Earl  of  Onslow.  (Longmans.)— In 
this  neat  brochure  the  Earl  of  Onslow,  assisted  by  Mr.  T.  Hall  Hall,  M.A.,  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  places  before  the  public  a body  of  facts  illustrative  of  current  ques- 
tions and  practical  proposals.  In  the  preface  he  says  ; “The  result  arrived  at  from 
a careful  consideration  of  the  facts  is  that  on  every  well- managed  estate  allot- 
ments exist,  at  rents  that  are  only  higher  than  adjoining  farm  land  by  reason 
of  the  outgoings  having  to  be  borne  by  the  landowner,  or  because,  if  devoted 
to  other  than  agricultural  purposes,  they  would  command  a higher  rent.” 
The  people  in  the  cities,  who  are  immensely  powerful  at  the  polls,  are  greatly 
in  need  of  trustworthy  information  on  the  subject  ; and  this  is  an  honest, 
though  necessarily  partial  contribution  of  facts. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

A.  M.  C.  JoNGKINDT  CoNINCK,  DeDEMSVAART,  ZlVOLLE,  HOLLAND.— 
Coniferous  Trees,  Hollies,  Rhododendrons,  Fruits, 
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COVENT  GARDEN. 


V eoetam.es  —continued. 


Fruit. 

Apples  pert-sieve  2s.  Oil.  to  3 s.  6d. 

Apples,  American,  per  bar.  10s.  6d.  „16s.  04. 
Gobs,  Kent..  — per  100 lbs.  36s.  Oil.  ,,46s.  Od. 

Grapes _ per  lb.  4s.  6d.  ,,  8 s.  Od. 

Lemons  per  case  8s.  Od.  „10s.  Od. 

Pine-apples,  English,  per 

lb Is.  Od.  „ Is.  Gi. 

Pine-apples,  St.  Michaels, 

each 3s.  6<1.  „ 6s.  6d. 

Strawberries  — perlb.  6s.  Od.  ,,  8s.  Od. 

Vegetables. 

Artichokes,  Globe,  per  dz.  2s  Od.  „ 3s,  Cd 
Asparagus,  English,  per  100  6s.  Od.  ,,  7s.  Oil- 
Asparagus,  French,  per  bun.  7s.  Od.  ,,1S*.  Od. 
Bums,  French  ....  perlb.  Is.  6d.  „ 2s.  Od. 

Beet  - ...  — _ per  doz.  Is.  Od.  ,,  2a.  Od. 

Broccoli,  Sprout,  per  bush  8s.  8d.  „ 4s.  Od. 

Carrots pur  bun.  Os.  4d.  „ 0s.  Od. 

Cauliflowers perdoz.  3s.  Od.  ,,  4a.  Od. 

Celery per  bun.  Is.  6d.  „ 2s.  Od. 

Coleworts,  per  doz.  bunch.  4s.  Od.  ,,  6s.  Od. 
Cucumbers  — — — — ..  each  Is.  Od.  ,,  Is.  Od. 

Endive  - per  doz.  Is.  Od.  „ 2s.  Od. 

Oarllc ..— ...  per  lb.  0s.  4d.  ,,  0s.  Od. 

Herbs  per  bunch  Os.  8d.  „ 0s.  4d. 

Horse-radish  ....  per  bun.  8s.  Od.  ,,  4s.  Od. 
Lettuces,  Cabbage,  per  doz.  Is.  Od.  „ 2s.  Cel. 

Lettuce,  Ci  s per  doz.  4s.  Od.  ,,  0s.  Oil. 

Leeks per  bun.  0s.  8d.  „ 0s.  44. 

Mint,  Green- _ -per  bun.  0s.  84.  ,,  Is.  01. 

Mushrooms  — — per  basket  Is.  Od.  ,,  Is.  Oil. 

Onions  ....  — . per  bushel  8s.  Od.  ,,  Is.  Od. 

Onions  per  bunch  0s.  4d.  „ Os.  Od. 

Parsley  — — per  bun.  0s.  Id.  ,,  Oh.  Od. 

ParHiiips ......perdoz.  Os.  Od.  ,,  Is.  Oil. 

Uaillnlins  — pur  doz.  bunch  Is.  Oil.  ,,  2s.  Od. 

Rhubarb  par  bun.  os.  4d<  ,,  Oi.  6d,  i 

Healtale per  bun.  2s.  0 I.  ,,  3h.  0 I.  i 

Hoorzoneift  per  bun.  Os.  Od.  „ Is.  Oil. 

Hhallots— per  lb.  Os.  3d.  ,,  Os.  Oil  | 


Small  Salading  ..  per  pun.  Os.  3d.  to  Os.  4d’ 

Spinach  per  bushel  3 s.  61.  „ 4s.  Oil- 

Tomatoes  — per  lb.  la.  Od.  ,,  Is.  Od* 

Turnips  _ per  bunch  Os.  44.  .,  Os.  Od- 


Cut  Flowers. 

Abutilons..  ..per  doz.  bun.  2s.  Od. 
Acacia,  Fronch  ..per  bun.  Is.  Oil. 
Azaleas  ..per  doz.  sprays  Is.  Od. 
Bouvardlas  — — per  bunch  0(.  01. 

Callus perdoz.  4s.  04. 

Camellias,  per  doz.  blooms  2s.  Od. 
Carnations,  per  doz.  Mins.  Is  0 l. 
Cyclamens,  perdoz.  blms.  0s.  41. 

Daffodils perdoz.  bun.  2s.  Oil. 

Kucharis,  per  doz.  blooms  4s.  Od. 
Gardenias,  per  doz.  blooms  3s.  Od. 
Hellotropes.oerdoz.  sprays  Os.  Oil. 
Lilac,  French  ....per bun.  2s.  Od. 
LUy  of  the  Va’ley,  per  doz. 

sprays 0s.  Od. 

Marguerites,  per  doz.  bun.  6s.  0d. 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  bun.  4s.  Od. 
Pelargoniums,  Zonal,  per 

doz.  trusses  0s.  8d. 

Primula'’,  Double,  per  bun.  Is.  04. 

RoiSS perdoz.  blms.  2s.  Od. 

Roses,  Tea ..  per  doz.  blms.  Is.  Od. 
Tropeeolum  ..per  doz.  bun.  2s.  Od. 

Tuberoses perdoz.  2s.  04. 
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Royal  horticultural  society, 

SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  S.W. 

NOTICE!— COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  : Fruit  and  Floral,  at  Eleven  a.ra.,  in  tlio  Con- 
servntory  ; Scientific  at  Ono  p.m.,  in  tho  Liudloy  Library,  on  TUESDAY  next,  AraiL  27. 

FOURTH  PROMENADE  SHOW  and  Small  Band  of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards,  from 
Half-past  Threo  o'clock  p.m.  Admission  2s.  6d. 

N.B  — Entrauoe  for  Follows  and  the  Pnblio,  Nortli-oast  Orohard  House,  Exhibition 
Road  ; and  Exhibitors’  Entrance  East  side  of  Royal  Albort  Hall. 


I^OYAL  AQUARIUM,  WESTMINSTER. 

Owing  to  tho  extension  of  the  time  for  holding  tho  Exhibition  of  tho  Kennel  Club  in 
Juno  next,  the  ROSE  SHOW  nnnonnoed  for  Juno  25  and  26  is  unavoidably  withdrawn  ; and 
the  Strawberry  Show  and  F6te  is  postponed  from  July  2 and  3 to  July  9 and  10. 

Ealing,  W.  Richard  Dkan,  Superintendent  of  Exhibitions. 


"VT  ATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

_L1  ROYAL  AQUARIUM,  WESTMINSTER. 

EXHIBITIONS:  Sept.  9 and  10,  Nov.  10  and  11,  and  Jan.  12  and  13. 

Soliedules  now  ready,  and  may  bo  had  on  application  to  Mr.  William  Holmes,  Hon. 
Sec.,  FramptouPark  NurserieB,  Hackney. 


(Exhibitions  anti  Meetings  for  the  lEnsuing  Meek. 

Tuesday,  April  27 — Royal  Horticultural  Society. — Floral  and  Fruit  Com- 
mittees, 11  a.m. ; Scientific  Committee,  1 p.m. 

Tuesday,  April  27. — Manchester  Royal  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society. — 
Spring  Exhibition. 


Sluitfon  Sales  for  the  Unstring  SUKeek. 


Wednesday,  April  28. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  and  68,  Cheapside  ; Carnations,  Roses,  Greenhouse  Plants,  &c. 

Wednesday  and  Thursday,  April  28  and  29. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden ; Orchids. 

Friday,  April  30. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  and  68,  Cheapside  ; Orchids. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. — Post  free  From  the  Office,  4,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  London  E.C., 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  One  Copy,  2id. : 3 Months,  3s. : 6 Months,  6s.  : One 
Year,  Us.  6d.  (including  the  Christmas  Number).  To  America,  Australia,  Belgium, 
Canada,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  India,  Italy,  Spain,  Sweden,  and 
Switzerland,  14s.  per  annum. 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS.  — Five  lines  and 

under,  body  type,  2s.  6d. ; each  additional  line,  6d. ; half  a columD,  £1  15s. ; a 
column,  £3 ; one  page,  £9. 

Advertisements  for  the  Current  Number  must  be  sent  not  later  than  Wednesday,  and 
for  Monthly  Parts  not  later  than  the  24th  of  each  Month,  addressed  to  the  Advertisement 
Office  of  the  Gardeners'  Magazine,  148  and  149,  Aldersgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  of  HORTICULTURAL  or  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES  and 
SHOWS  are  inserted  on  the  Leader  Page  at  Is.  per  line. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  OF  SITUATIONS  VACANT,  or  from  persons  seeking  employ- 
ment, Is.  each  four  lines  (28  words),  and  3d.  per  line  af 
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Primulas  have  been  variously  displayed  and  discoursed  upon  in  the 
past  week  ; but  we  feel  bound  to  say  they  have  received  no  more 
attention  than  they  are  fully  entitled  to  for  their  beauty,  or  because 
of  the  biological  problems  they  suggest  and  illustrate.  We  will  leave 
Peter  Bell  and  his  view  of  the  subject,  to  contemplate  the  larger 
pleasure  of  the  lover  of  a garden  who  grows  many  kinds  of  primulas 
and  speculates  on  their  origin  and  their  mutual  relationships.  To 
live  in  the  midst  of  such  plants  and  cease  from  curiosity  would  be 
to  join  hands  with  the  luckless  hero  above  named  ; for  when  the 
group  of  genuine  mountain  primroses  is  presented  their  endless  and 
indefinable  gradations  take  us  captive,  and  we  may  be  allowed  to 
forget  their  exquisite  beauty  iu  the  endeavour  to  picture  the  looks 
they  bore  immediately  after  the  Third  Day  of  Creation.  But  their 
beauty  is  the  matter  of  first  importance  ; for  we  should  never  have 
bad  such  a heap  of  primulaceous  literature  as  perplexes  many  of  us 
unless  their  flowers  had  first  secured  our  admiration  and  then  sent 
us  spinning  in  the  misty  region  where  all  the  talk  is  about  the 
beginnings  of  things.  It  is  the  beauty  of  the  primulas  that  attracts 
No.  1,095,  New  Series. — Vol.  XXIX, 


attention  ; that  stimulates  the  botanist  to  attempt  a classification  ; 
impels  the  gardener  to  attempt  improvement ; inspires  the  poet  to 
sing  their  praises  ; furnishes  the  leader  writer  with  a happy  and 
perhaps  an  easy  subject;  and,  above  all  things,  gives  life  to  a Primula 
Conference  ! There  may  be  unattractive  flowers  equally  and  even 
more  worthy  of  the  attention  of  scientists  ; but  if  those  troublesome 
people  who  are  always  asking  “ why  ? ” “ when  1 ” and  “ where  ? ” 
desire  the  world  at  large  to  recognize  their  endeavours,  they  must 
bestow  their  serious  labours  on  joyous  subjects,  and  this  time  they 
have  had  the  good  luck  to  be  dallying  with  primroses.  If,  as  Lord 
Bacon  said,  “ the  true  end  of  science  is  to  enrich  human  life  with 
useful  arts  and  inventions,”  something  to  the  general  advantge  should 
result  from  the  meeting  of  the  non-political  Primrose  League  at 
South  Kensington.  There  is,  indeed,  something  gained  in  the 
demonstration  of  the  florists — who  really  lead-,the  way,  compelling 
the  botanists  to  follow,  and  having  always  the  best  appeal  to  the 
sympathies  of  the  world  at  large.  Had  the  florists  but  left  the 
auricula  alone,  as  not  a few  respectable  persons  wish  they  had,  there 
would  have  been  wanting  what  we  may  call  the  corner-stone  of  the 
temple  reared  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  last,  and  a very  tame 
affair  the  Conference  would  have  been.  Did  we  say  “ would  have 
been  ”?  If  the  florists  had  not  “ improved  ” primroses,  polyanthuses, 
auriculas,  and  the  rest,  we  may  safely  say  the  Conference  would  not 
have  been ; for  there  would  have  been  nothing  to  discuss  : it  is  the 
meddling  of  man  that  kindles  in  us  an  abiding  interest  in  the  ways 
of  nature.  But  of  all  the  throng  that  shared  ia  the  delights  of  the 
aesthetic  part  of  the  entertainment,  we  suspect  the  enjoyment  of  the 
scientific  men  was  far  more  keen  and  complete  than  that  of  the  mere 
admirers  of  floral  beauty.  To  them  the  variations  of  a flower  that 
has  but  one  petal,  and  a narrow  range  of  colours,  aud  a certain  fixity 
of  self-colouring  until  touched  by  the  hand  of  man,  with  all  the 
mysteries  of  the  “ thrum  ” and  the  “ pin  ” that  are  in  the  very  core 
of  a florist’s  religion,  had  attractions  altogether  special,  peculiar,  and 
by  no  means  limited  in  time  to  the  few  hours  of  the  demonstration. 
There  was  food  for  the  meditation  of  years  in  the  matters  of  purely 
scientific  interest;  and  it  needs  not  be  said  that  the  beauty  of  the 
display  made  on  many  deep  and  lasting  impressions. 

“ We  have  seen  all  this  before,”  some  shallow  folks  will  say. 
And  others  will  say  that  the  botanists  are  quite  familiar  with  the 
flowers  of  the  florists,  and  the  affair  was  not  of  much  account  to 
them.  As  regards  the  display,  it  was  certainly  such  as  we  have  no 
record  of,  and  we  will  venture  to  say  is  altogether  without  precedent 
or  parallel.  As  regards  the  botanists,  it  is  no  secret  that  they  are 
comparatively  unfamiliar  with  florists’  flowers,  and  that,  in  part, 
accounts  for  their  profession  of  dislike  for  them.  It  is  not  given  to 
any  man  to  know  everything ; nor  is  it  possible  for  one  school  to  do 
its  own  work  well  and  at  the  same  time  take  full  cognizance  of  the 
operations  of  another.  The  botanists,  generally  speaking,  and  the 
cultivators  of  natural  types,  as  of  interest  apart  from  florists’  varieties, 
are  by  common  consent  and  by  the  force  of  tradition  wedded  to  the 
heresy  that  the  florists  necessarily  spoil  every  flower  they  touch ; for 
they  do  certainlyjpersuade  their  pets  to  alter  their  complexions  and 
characters  from  such  as  they  had  iu  their  native  wilds.  No  man  in 
our  time,  probably,  has  either  felt  more  deeply  or  expressed  more 
forcibly  a horror  of  florists’  flowers  than  the  late  Dr.  Lindley. 
Another,  and  a greater  man,  who  has  displayed  a singular  mastery 
of  the  relationships  of  organic  forms,  the  late  Charles  Darwin, 
cherished  a certain  affection  for  these  same  flowers  because  of  the  aid 
they  afford  in  the  study  of  heredity  and  liybridity ; and  he  wisely 
took  the  florists  into  his  confidence  and  put  them  to  kindly  question 
on  the  lesfeons  their  art  had  taught  them  as  to  the  range  and 
sequence  of  variation.  It  is  admitted — occasionally,  perhaps,  on  very 
slender  grounds— that  many  of  the  alpine  primroses  that  rank  as 
species  are  natural  hybrids ; but  no  one  has  ventured  to  make  a guess 
of  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  vagrant  pollen  went  on  its 
marrying  expedition  to  an  alien  tribe  : no  one  knows  liow  long  the 
supposed  natural  hybrids  have  been  in  existence.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  behold  an  auricula  that  differs  more  from  the  wild  flower 
from  which  it  is  believed  it  originated  by  greater  degrees  than  any 
natural  hybrids  differ  from  their  parent  species  ; and  the  element  of  , 
time  comes  into  the  reckoning,  not  as  a speculation,  but  the  certainty 
of  an  authentic  record.  It  cannot  be  proved  that  the  edged  auricula 
dates  from  1730,  but  it  may  be  said  that  a mountain  of  evidence 
tends  that  way ; while  as  to  the  actual  origin  of  a large  proportion 
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of  the  florists’  flowers,  the  whole  story  is  known ; and  as  regards  the 
element  of  time,  there  is  no  ambiguity.  But  up  to  a certain  point 
the  chronology  of  the  wild  flowers  is  also  definitely  known  ; for  their 
names  and  histories,  however  incomplete,  prove  them  to  be  older 
than  the  florists’  flowers,  and  it  is  scarcely  a stretch  of  fancy  to  say 
that  some  of  the  reputed  natural  hybrids  have  been  in  existence 
thousands  of  years. 

Now  at  this  point  we  encounter  a fact  that  may  be  regarded  as 
the  very  soul  and  centre  of  the  Primula  Conference.  We  see  that, 
as  regards  the  promotion  of  variation,  the  power  of  man  is 
apparently  immensely  superior  to  the  powers  of  nature.  We  say 
“ apparently,”  for  we  can  but  judge  by  what  we  see ; and  as  man’s 
work  is  of  yesterday  as  compared  with  the  illimitable  ages  through 
which  nature  has  carried  on  her  operations,  what  we  know  is  equally 
limited  with  what  we  see.  Say  that  the  edged  auriculas  date  from 
1730,  and  that  the  race  is  now  but  150  years  of  age,  what  then  ? 
Well,  in  the  first  instance  it  appears  that,  as  it  were  in  a moment, 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  man  has  completely  transformed  this 
flower  : he  has  obtained  a wide  range  of  colours  from  the  primary 
yellow  ; lie  has  augmented  the  quantity  of  the  protective  meal ; he 
has  disposed  the  several  colours  in  severe  geometrical  order  ; and  he 
has  arranged  for  a display  of  the  green  hue  which  is  generally 
regarded  as  a blemish  to  a flower  in  such  a way  as  to  make  it  in 
this  particular  case  the  final  touch  of  perfect  beauty. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  results  are  wonderful,  even  if 
we  take  no  note  of  the  time.  But  if  we  look  upon  these  flowers  as 
the  collective  product  of  only  a century  and  a-half,  it  becomes 
difficult  to  believe  the  demonstrated  facts.  And  yet  it  remains  to 
be  said  that  the  whole  of  this  story  of  transformation  belongs  to  the 
region  of  the  commonplace  ; for  since  men  learned  to  modify  vege- 
table forms  by  direct  appeals  to  the  visible  agencies  of  change,  they 
have  wrought  with  various  and  often  extensive  success,  our  gardens 
testifying  therein  to  the  happy  applicability  of  Bacon’s  apophthegm. 
So  far-reaching  is  this  work  that  we  can  scarcely  eat  a meal  without 
being  indebted  to  it.  But  in  a comparison  of  effects,  the  most  sur- 
prising instances  certainly  do  not  come  within  the  category  of  things 
regarded  as  useful.  The  meal  of  an  auricula,  however  dense,  is  not 
much  use  to  a hungry  man  ; but  the  work  of  the  hybridist  cannot 
be  judged  by  any  general  standard — it  is  only  when  we  enter  into 
particulars  that  its  wide  range  and  rapidity  can  be  in  some  degree 
apprehended.  It  is  a happy  circumstance  that  the  botanists  and 
men  of  science  generally  are  disposed  to  come  out  of  the  dry  shells 
they  have  so  vainly  regarded  as  temples  of  truth  and  altars  of  beauty 
to  see  what  the  cultivator  of  plants  is  doing — how  far  his  operations 
may  tend  to  the  explanation  of  the  problems  they  are  themselves 
most  deeply  interested  in.  The  pre-Darwinites  cursed  the  florists 
for  spoiling  the  types ; the  post-Darwinites  bless  them  for  so  doing. 
The  first  would  have  preferred  to  ignore  possibilities  ; the  last  have 
learned  to  embrace  them.  The  botanists  and  the  florists  appear  to 
have  effected  a happy  alliance  and  interchange  of  sympathies  at  the 
Primula  Conference,  and  probably  both  parties  are  by  this  time 
satisfied  that  whatever  engages  the  earnest  thoughts  and  labours  of 
men  must  be  worthy  the  attention  of  true  philosophers.  The  flowers 
that  man  has  fashioned  so’ speedily  and  so  wonderfully  to  suit  his 
own  taste  may  be  of  no  value  in  the  general  scheme  of  nature,  and 
probably  would  soon  pass  out  of  existence  if  for  any  length  of  time 
neglected  by  man.  But  the  fact  that  he  has  produced  them  is  of 
profound  importance,  if  only  as  suggesting  the  method  of  nature’s 
work  through  longer  time  for  different  ends,  and  with  a view  to 
results  self-sustaining  and  enduring. 


Scottish  Pansy  Society.  — Annual  exhibition  in  the  Odd 
Fellows’  Hall,  Edinburgh,  June  18. 

York  Chrysanthemum  Show  will  be  held  November  17,  18, 
and  19. 

Pudsey  Chrysanthemum  Society.— Annual  exhibition,  Novem- 
ber 20. 

Tadcaster  Chrysanthemum  Society.  — Annual  exhibition, 
December  1. 

A OREAT  consignment  OK  fruit  from  South  Australia  has 
arrived  in  London  for  the  Indian  and  Colonial  exhibition.  It  consists 
of  apples,  pears,  grapes,  quinces,  oranges,  lemons,  melons,  pome- 
granates, filberts,  abnonds,  currants,  and  raisins. 

Progress  of  British  Possessions  in  the  last  quarter  of  a century 
is  a seasonable  subject  for  literary  treatment.  Mr.  P.  L.  Sirnmonds 
contributes  a paper  on  the  commercial  view  of  the  case  in  Journal  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  April  16. 

Orchid  Market — The  sale  of  orchids  in  flower  at  Stevens’s 
rooms  on  the  14th  included  several  lots  of  great  importance,  those  of 
special  interest  being  as  follows  : Mr.  Knox’s  variety  of  Odontoglossum 
Pescatorei,  165  guineas  ; O.  Alexandra),  a pure  white  variety  with  largo 
circular  flowers,  14  guineas  ; O.  Alexandra;,  a superb  variety,  with  large 
pure  white  flowers,  the  petals  blotched  with  crimson,  17^  guineas; 
Cymbidiuin  Lowianum,  with  nine  growths,  41  guineas;  and  Lycasto 
Hkinneri  alba,  with  thirteen  pseudo  bulbs  and  three  growths,  29 
guineas. 


“ Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables  ” is  the  title  of  a delightful 
series  of  essays  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  F.R.S.,  lately  added  to 
Macmillan  and  Co ’s  “ Nature  Series.” 

Watering  Dairy  Stock. — Experiments  made  at  the  French 
Agricultural  School  at  St.  Remy  (Hante-Saone),  and  also  at  the  Parc 
Tcte  d’Or,  at  Lyons,  during  the  past  winter  are  stated  to  have  proved 
that  the  supply  of  milk  can  be  increased  in  volume  to  the  extent  of 
one-third  by  supplying  the  cows  with  water  of  a temperature  of 
45  degs.  Cent.  (113  degs.  Fahr.)  instead  of  allowing  them  to  depend 
on  ice-cold  water.  This  may,  or  may  not,  illustrate  the  subject  of  the 
temperature  of  water  for  plants.  In  any  case  it  agrees  with  the 
common  sense  view  of  the  horticultural  question. 

Red  Apples  Best  Liked. — The  American  Boolcmalcer  thus  dis- 
courses on  headings  of  articles  in  newspapers:  “A few  days  ago  a 
paragraph  appeared  in  five  morning  dailies  about  the  exportation  of 
apples  to  England,  red  ones  having  the  preference,  was  headed  sub- 
stantially alike.  The  importation  was  not  alluded  to  by  the  editors, 
but  they  said — ‘ Rosy-Cheeked  Apples  liked  by  Englishmen’;  ‘R;d 
Apples  Best  Liked  ’ ; ‘ Rosy-Cheeked  Apples  given  the  Preference,’ 
and  so  on.  The  novelty  in  the  paragraph  is  what  the  head  contains, 
but  not  its  information.  ...  So  great  is  the  importance  attached  to 
heads  of  this  kind  that  the  Chicago  Times  keeps  a man  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  enrich  them  and  make  them  astonishing.” 

Land  Allotments. — A circular  has  been  addressed  to  the  over- 
seers of  the  poor  throughout  England  and  Wales  by  the  Board  of 
Inland  Revenue,  at  the  request  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  for  Agriculture,  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  the  extent  to 
which  the  practice  of  letting  land  in  small  allotments  prevails  in 
England  and  Wales,  and  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  those  interested  in 
the  question.  Returns  are  called  for  showing  the  number  of  agricul- 
tural holdings  both  of  arable  and  pasture  land  not  exceeding  four 
acres,  occupied  as  allotments  or  field  gardens,  also  of  all  garden  allot- 
ments of  and  exceeding  one-eighth  of  an  acre  attached  to  cottages 
held  by  working  men,  irrespective  of  railway  servants,  concerning 
whom  the  railway  companies  have  consented  to  furnish  full  particulars. 
The  heads  of  information  in  the  form  of  return  are  : Number  of 
labourers  having  ground  for  potatoes  ; labourers  having  cow  runs  from 
farmers,  distinguishing  those  having  a general  run  for  a cow  and  those 
having  a definite  quantity  of  land,  showing  in  the  latter  case  the  total 
acreage  ; also  all  allotments  detached  from  cottages,  specifying  area, 
from  one-eighth  of  an  acre  to  four  acres,  whether  arable  or  pasture  or 
both,  the  rent  and  tenure,  and  distance  from  cottage  ; and  finally, 
the  garden  allotments  attached  to  cottages  held  by  labourers  and 
working  men,  with  the  rent  and  tenure.  A hope  is  expressed  that 
the  return  may  be  prepared  without  delay  and  with  the  care  and 
attention  demanded  by  such  an  important  addition  to  the  national 
statistics. 

Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  will  probably  be  visited  by  many  holiday- 
making folks,  weather  permitting,  and  they  will  find  that  care  has  been 
taken  to  ensure  for  them  the  best  delights  of  gardens  that  belong  more 
properly  to  science  than  to  popular  recreation.  The  old  rule  as  to 
smoking  has  been  generously  modified,  and  the  only  restriction  that 
remains  is  as  regards  museums  and  plant  houses,  wherein,  of  cours;, 
smoking  would  be  highly  objectionable.  Otherwise,  from  gate  to  gate, 
at  this  end  or  that,  smoking  is  permitted,  and  the  worthy  director 
himself  may  be  seen  occasionally  setting  an  example  in  the  way  of 
perfuming  the  breeze.  The  Greenhouses  are  now  very  gay  with  colour; 
the  queen  of  the  lilies  may  be  described  as  enjoying  her  tub,  for 
Victoria  regia  has  made  half-a-dozen  leaves,  and  looks  as  though  it 
meant  to  flower  a little  earlier  than  usual.  In  the  Succulent  House  the 
noble  Doryanthes  Palmeri  is  in  flower,  and  near  by  the  splendid  scarlet 
flowers  of  Bomarea  palococensis  appear  depending  from  the  rafter. 
The  flowering  ivy,  too,  in  the  same  house  shows  its  yellow  flowers,  and 
thus  declares  itself  not  a hedera  but  a senecio.  The  Palm  House  is  in  a 
sort  of  everyday  condition  ; it  presents  no  special  feature  of  attrac- 
tion, unless  it  be  a few  cherries  on  the  coffee  trees  in  the  centre  of  the 
house,  and  the  great  cones  on  the  cycads  at  the  southern  end,  where 
there  is  a magnificent  group  of  those  noble  plants.  The  Temperate 
House  is  gay  with  camellias,  rhododendrons,  and  acacias  ; but  the  glory 
of  this  house  is  seen  more  particularly  in  the  Riant  aurucarias  that 
frown  upon  the  central  walk  through,  and  by  their  free  growth  and 
natural  character  acquire  a scenic  power  of  the  greatest  value.  There 
are  not  many  flowers  in  the  open  ground  ; the  herbaceous  garden  is 
decidedly  dull ; the  hyacinths  in  the  dressed  grounds  are  pretty  well 
past,  and  few  of  the  outdoor  rhododendrons  are  in  colour.  But  the 
rich  variety  of  tree  leafage  is  at  the  present  time  peculiarly  pleasing, 
for  against  the  deep  green  of  the  conifers  we  see  the  tender  green  of 
newly  expanding  leaves  of  the  deciduous  trees;  and  every  lover  of  good 
things  who  visits  Kew  may  be  advised  to  look  for  Prunus  triloba  on 
the  old  wall  near  the  Laboratory,  for  it  is  showing  a few  of  its  deli- 
cious flowers,  and  a few  days  of  genial  weather  will  cause  it  to  glow 
with  colour. 


HARDINESS  OF  CARNATIONS. 

With  reference  to  the  communication  of  a correspondent  in  a recent 
issue,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  past  winter  had  been  most  destruc- 
tive to  carnations,  I would  liko  to  Bay  that  all  my  layers  of  those 
flowers  left  in  the  ground  have  perished.  Having  sown  some  carnation 
seed  too  lato  for  last  season’s  flowering,  the  young  plants,  which  filled 
three  largo  pans,  wore  loft  under  a wall  with  a.  north  aspect.  They 
have  not  received  any  attention  whatever,  and  have  been  subject  to  the 
injurious  effects  of  perpendicular  drip.  They  have  also  been  frequently 
deep  in  the  snow,  and  are  now  vigorous  and  healthy.  I11  clever  hands 
they  would,  I believe,  bloom  in  July.  Sussex. 


April  24,  1886. 
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HOME-GROWN  TOBACCO. 


liy  W.  IIkadmjry. 


At  tho  present  timo,  when  tho  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  engaging  tho  attention  of  those  who  arc  directly  interested 
in  rural  industries  a few  particulars  of  the  way  in  which  it  can  bo 
carried  out  with  a fair  measure  of  success  will  probably  bo  useful  to 
some  of  your  readers.  I shall  not  ongago  in  any  speculation  as  to 
whether  tho  tobacco  crop  will  prove  a profitable  one  or  not  to  the 
agriculturist ; becauso  that  is  a matter  which  can  alone  be  satisfactorily 
determined  by  actual  experiment  on  a rather  large  scale.  But  I am 
not  inclined  to  think  that  tobacco  culture  will  contribute  much  to  tho 
restoration  of  the  prosperity  of  those  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

It  is  a most  exhausting  crop,  necesitating  a heavy  outlay  in  main- 
taining tho  fertility  of  the  soil  in  which  it  is  grown  ; and  our  seasons 
are  not  particularly  favourable  to  the  harvesting  of  the  leaves  in  a con- 
dition suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  really  good  cigars  and  tobacco. 
The  summers  are  not,  perhaps,  hot  enough  ; but  there  is  no  difficulty 
whatever  iu  obtaining  a robust  growth  and  the  full  development  of  the 
leaves.  But  they  are,  perhaps,  hardly  long  enough  for  the  leaves  to 
attain  a proper  age.  In  seasons  when  the  weather  becomes  wet  and 
cold  at  the  end  of  the  summer,  as  was  the  case  last  year,  the  leaves 
become  so  soft  and  highly  charged  with  sap  as  to  render  it  a rather  diffi- 
cult matter  to  dry  them  in  a satisfactory  manner,  even  when  they  are  not 
required  for  any  higher  purpose  than  the  destruction  of  aphides  and 
other  pests  that  prey  on  plants  grown  under  glass.  I am  able  to  speak 
with  some  degree  of  confidence  on  this  point,  for  I have  grown  an 
annual  crop  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  past,  and  have  achieved  a 
degree  of  success  ; if  not  in  every  instance  so  satisfactory  as  could  be 
desired,  it  has  been  considerably  higher  than  that  of  which  my  neigh- 
bours can  boast.  We  do  not,  of  course,  grow  tobacco  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  either  cigars  or  tobacco ; but  for  the  fumigating  of  plant  and 
fruit  houses,  of  which  we  have  a large  number,  and  for  this  purpose 
find  it  is  very  useful.  When  we  exclusively  employed  manufactured 
tobacco  and  tobacco  paper  for  fumigating  purposes,  the  cost  of  the 
materials  formed  a rather  large  item  in  the  garden  expenditure  each 
year.  But  by  using  a rather  liberal  proportion  of  home-grown  tobacco 
in  conjunction  with  the  manufactured  articles  a considerable  saving  is 
annually  effected.  In  expressing  my  doirbts  as  to  tobacco  culture 
proving  profitable  in  this  country  I must  not  be  understood  to  be 
desirous  of  discouraging  it.  On  the  contrary,  I consider  it  a very 
proper  subject  for  experiment ; and  no  one  not  actually  engaged  in 
the  work  would  rejoice  more  heartily  than  myself  at  its  proving 
thoroughly  successful. 


One  of  the  first  points  to  be  considered  in  commencing  the  cultiva- 
tion of  tobacco,  whether  for  the  purpose  of  experiment  to  determine 
its  profitableness  or  otherwise  as  a field  crop,  or  for  the  supply  of 
materials. for  fumigating,  is  the  selection  of  kinds.  There  are  at  the 
present  time  about  six  kinds  of  tobacco  obtainable  in  this  country  from 
the  general  body  of  seedsmen,  and  of  these  the  two  best  for  economic 
purposes  are  the  Virginian  and  the  Havana.  These  both  attain  a 
height  ranging  from  six  to  eight  feet,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
soil,  and  have  leaves  of  medium  size.  For  two  or  three  years  we  grew 
a few  plants  of  the  stately  Nicotiana  macropbylla  gigantea,  which  is 
the  best  of  all  the  ornamental  kinds ; but  the  leaves,  which  were  very 
difficult  to  dry  satisfactorily,  were  not  of  so  good  a quality  as  those  of 
the  other  kinds.  We  have  accordingly  discontinued  its  cultivation, 
To  grow  tobacco  with  success  a rather  rich  soil  is  necessary,  and  the 
quarter  to  be  devoted  to  the  crop  should  receive  a liberal  dressing  of 
farmyard  manure  or  some  other  suitable  fertilizer  a short  time  before 
the  plants  are  put  out.  It  is  a very  good  practice  to  trench  the  soil  to 
a depth  of  two  feet  in  the  autumn,  and  leave  it  rough  on  the  surface 
throughout  the  winter  ; then  in  the  spring  to  apply  a liberal  dressing 
of  manure,  and  fork  it  in  to  the  depth  of  about  twelve  inches.  In  all 
cases  where  the  preparations  are  wholly  deferred  until  withinashort  time 
of  the  quarter  being  planted,  the  ground  should  be  simply  manured, 
and  then  be  dug  over  to  the  usual  depth,  as  trenching  in  spring  would 
do  more  harm  than  good. 

To  raise  a stock  of  tobacco  plants  is  a very  easy  matter^  if  they  are 
treated  as  half-hardy  annuals.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  pans  or 
boxes,  some  time  during  March  or  early  in  April,  and  be  placed  in  a 
vinery,  forcing-pit,  or  other  structure,  in  which  a temperature  of  about 
/U  deg.  is  maintained.  When  the  seedlings  are  of  a convenient  size 
for  handling,  and  before  they  suffer  from  overcrowding,  they  should  be 
put  singly  in  large  sixties.  Moderately  strong  plants  can  be  obtained 
1 y them  off  into  deep  pans,  at  a distance  of  three  inches  apart, 

ut  theie  is  very  little  gain  in  the  matter  of  labour,  and  the  plants  in  pots 
aie  invariably  the  best.  It  is  essential  to  have  them  in  a thriftv  con- 
di  ion  when  they  are  put  oat  at  the  end  of  May,  and  to  avoid  them  re- 
ceiving any  severe  check,  as  the  summer  is  none  too  long  for  the  com- 
p etion  of  the  growth.  . Both  these  conditions  can  be  the  most  readily 
complied  with  by  growing  the  plants  singly,  and  using  a rich  soil.  They 
y become  established  in  the  pots  or  pans,  if  they  are 
scieened  bom  bright  sunlight,  and  sprinkled  with  water  once  or  twice 
a-  ay  , and  when  it  is  seen  that  they  are  beginning  to  grow  freely 
remove  to  cooler  quarters,  and  in  due  course  gradully  harden  off. 
.Planting  out  should  be  done  at  the  end  of  May,  and  the  plants  be  put 
about  three  feet  apart,  in  rows  with  a four  or  five  feet  space  between 
em.  they  will  probably  require  one  or  two  waterings  after  they  are 
put  out.  But  when  they  are  nicely  established  the  only  attention 
necessary  will  be  to  put  a moderately  stout  stake  to  each,  to  prevent  the 
wind  blowing  them  about. 


The  harvesting  of  the  leaves  is  commenced  early  in  September,  and 
completed  before  frosty  weather  is  experienced,  as  a light  frost  is 
sufficient  to  cut  the  plants  down.  As  the  leaves  are  stripped  from  the 


stems  they  are  spread  out  on  the  floor  and  shelves  of  sheds  and  fruit 
houses  from  which  tho  crops  have  been  gathered,  and  remain  until  they 
nro  rather  dry.  It  is  necessary  to  handle  the  leaves  rather  carefully, 
becauso  if  they  are  much  bruised  they  rot,  and  are  rendered  of  but 
little  value,  if  not  quite  worthless.  They  require  to  be  turned  over 
two  or  three  times  to  ensure  their  being  equally  dried  on  both  sides. 
After  they  havo  become  moderately  dry,  they  are  gathered  up  and  laid 
on  tbo  shelves  three  or  four  leaves  in  thickness,  and  remain  for  about 
a fortnight,  turning  them  once  during  the  time.  At  the  end  of  this 
period  wo  put  them  into  open  baskets  such  as  are  used  for  packing 
nursery  stock,  and  form  a layer  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  in  thickness. 
The  leaves  must  be  carefully  examined  when  they  have  been  in  the  basket 
a week,  to  see  whether  they  are  so  dry  that  they  can  remain  without  any 
danger  of  their  rotting.  If  it  is  found  that  they  are  rather  too  moist 
for  safe  keeping  it  will  be  advisable  to  spread  them  out  again  for  a 
short  time.  Drying  the  leaves  is  not  a difficult  matter  after  a little 
practice.  Those  engaged  in  the  work  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
if  the  leaves  remain  spread  out  until  they  arc  quite  dry  they  will  become 
so  brittle  that  they  will  crumble  to  pieces  when  handled,  and  be  of 
very  little  value  for  fumigating  purposes.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
stored  before  they  are  sufficiently  dry  they  will  decay,  and  be  thus 
rendered  worthless.  To  state  the  case  in  a few  words,  the  drying 
process  must  be  proceeded  with  slowly  and  the  leaves  be  quite  dry  when 
stored  for  the  winter,  We  pack  them  in  old  boxes  or  casks  for  the 
winter  and  keep  in  a dry  shed. 


MARKET  GARDENING  IN  THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

By  E.  Whitfield  Cbofts. 

No.  12. 

Sorts  grown  now  and  in  the  past — The  Prince  Albert  grape — The  bulk  of  the 
crop  Black  Hambnrghs — Vine  Borders — Vines  are  thirsty  subjects — 
Heated  and  Unheated  Vineries. 

Since  the  introduction  of  vineries  into  the  Channel  Islands,  many 
sorts  of  grapes  have  been  tried,  and  with  varying  success.  At  first  the 
list  included  Black  Hamburgh,  West's  St.  Peter’s,  Gibraltar,  Frontig- 
nan,  &c.  ; and  of  white  varieties,  Chasselas,  Sweet  Water,  and  Royal 
Muscadine.  The  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  White  Syrian  are  also 
mentioned ; this  latter  grape  producing,  it  is  stated,  bunches  measuring 
two  feet  in  length  and  six  inches  across  the  shoulders.  The  Black 
Prince  was  brought  in  later  on,  and  produced  good  crops  last  season. 

For  a few  years  following  the  Black  Damascus  gave  much  satisfac- 
tion. But  prior  to  this  “ Prune  d’Hiver  ” had  become  a great  favourite. 
This  grape,  which  came  from  the  South  of  France,  was  brought  into 
bearing  as  an  experiment  by  a Guernsey  gentleman,  and  at  the  end  of 
eight  or  nine  years  produced  a crop  of  noble  bunches,  the  berries  being 
so  large  that  they  measured  four  and  a-half  inches  in  circumference, 
besides  being  of  a good  black  colour.  “From  this  circumstance,”says  Mr. 
Crowaz,  “ it  was  naturally  considered  a prolific  bearer,  and  the  young 
vines  were  readily  sold  at  twenty  shillings  each.”*  Ultimately,  how- 
ever, it  proved  a very  shy  bearer,  and  was  soon  little  heard  of. 

The  more  recent  introductions  have  been  Josling’s  St.  Albans, 
which  was  at  one  time  in  great  demand  ; Golden  Hamburgh,  Muscat 
Hamburgh,  Lady  Downe’s  Seedling,  Mrs.  Pince’s  Muscat,  Meredith’s 
Royal,  Black  Alicante,  and  the  Barbarossa,  another  much  extolled  and 
much  grown  variety  that  was  subsequently  discarded,  but  which  is  said 
to  be  again  making  its  appearance  in  some  of  the  Guernsey  vineries. 

The  varieties  which  have  stood  the  test  of  time  or  have  proved  the 
most  suitable  sorts  for  the  islanders,  and  are  now  generally  grown, 
are  Black  Hamburgh,  Black  Alicante,  Gros  Colmar,  and  Muscat  of 
Alexandria.  The  Black  Muscat  Hamburgh  is  a good  marketable  sort  of 
an  exquisite  Muscat  flavour,  that  is  grown  by  some  as  requiring  less 
heat  than  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  The  Black  Hamburgh  is  largely 
grown  in  both  islands,  and  greatly  preponderates  over  other  sorts. 
The  first  cuttings  of  this  sort  that  were  brought  into  Guernsey  were 
procured  from  the  vine  at  Hampton  Court,  and  planted  in  the  island 
about  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  This  sort  produces 
firm  fruit,  with  fairly  thick  skins,  and  is  well  suited  for  export.  Of 
the  Black  Alicante,  an  informant,  who  is  a skilful  grower,  remarked 
that  it  will  hang  in  prime  condition  much  longer,  and  can  consequently 
be  sent  to  London  or  other  markets  at  more  remunerative  prices,  than 
the  average  of  Black  HamburghB.  He  was  inclined  to  believe  that  it 
would  in  time  become  an  important  rival  of  the  Black  Hamburgh,  if 
it  has  not  indeed  already  become  so.  Exporters  tell  us  that  the  markets 
are  sometimes  glutted  with  the  former  variety,  and  as  innumerable 
greenhouses  are  springing  up  in  all  directions,  the  cultivation  of  the 
Black  Alicante  is  worthy  of  great  consideration. 

We  do  not  intend,  in  this  place,  to  enter  on  the  much-discussed 
subject  of  vine  borders.  A diversity  of  opinions  is  held  as  to  the  proper 
and  most  suitable  preparation  of  the  soil  for  vine  culture,  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  in  the  multitude  of  experiments  any  one  admittedly 
superior  mode  of  culture  has  been  discovered.  The  wonderful  vine 
at  Hampton  Court,  and  the  still  more  remarkable  vine  which  once 
astonished  visitors  to  the  Cumberland  Lodge,  near  Windsor,  may  be 
cited  as  instances  where  vines  have  displayed  a marvellously  vigorous 
growth  without  receiving  any  assistance  from  those  compounds  of 
substances  such  as  many  writers  insist  are  so  essential  to  the  success- 
ful treatment  of  this  subject.  Several  grape  growers  with  whom  we 
spoke  in  Jersey  and  Guernsey  enlarged  on  the  necessity  of  a special 
and  elaborate  preparation  of  the  vine  border  and  of  the  regular  appli- 
cation of  particular  manures  during  the  subsequent  stages  of  the 

* Six  bunches  of  this  crop,  weighing  together  24  lb.,  were  forwarded  to  Windsor 
Castle  for  Queen  Victoria’s  acceptance  on  Prince  Albert  s birthday,  and  in  acknow- 
ledging the  receipt  of  the  same  her  Majesty  expressed  a wish  that  the  vine  should  te 
named  the  Royal  Albert, 
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growth  of  the  vine;  hut  other  growers,  who  looked  upon  these  peculiar 
methods  as  “ mere  fads,”  had  certainly  succeeded  in  producing  equally 
good  results. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  safest  plan,  and  the  plan  usually  adopted  by 
careful  growers,  to  make  a thorough  examination  of  the  subsoil  of  the 
vine  border,  and  to  make  good  any  radical  deficiency  in  the  nature  of 
the  soil.  If  the  subsoil  is  of  a very  stiff,  clayey  character,  sand  and 
ashes  are  added  ; if  gravelly,  nothing  is  done  beyond  adding  a portion 
of  lime  rubbish,  as  there  is  no  lime  in  the  soil  of  Guernsey.  For 
establishing  young  vines  there  is  no  compost  superior  to  the  rich 
virgin  loam  with  which  the  islands  abound;  and  for  the  after  treat- 
ment a plentiful  mulching  with  good  stable  manure  or  seaweed  and  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  in  dry,  hot  weather.  The  vine  is,  indeed,  a 
thirsty  subject,  each  vine  requiring  something  like  twenty  gallons  of 
water  a week.  In  Mr.  Bashford’s  vineries,  during  summer,  a number 
of  men,  assisted  by  a large  horizontal  steam  engine,  are  constantly 
occupied  assuaging  this  deep  thirst,  Over  100  tons  of  water  a day  are 
consumed  in  this  manner  by  this  one  grower. 

Mr.  Bashford  has,  so  far,  laid  down  about  ten  miles  of  hot  water 
piping  for  the  purpose  of  heating  his  graperies,  and  other  growers  in 
both  islands  are  actively  extending  their  heating  arrangements. 
Many  of  the  small  farmers  and  cottagers,  too,  are  indulging  in  the 
luxury  of  a heated  vine  house.  Probably  the  number  of  hothouses  is 


house  are  some  very  fine  forms  of  Phakunopsis  grandiflora  in  flower,  the  variety 
anrea,  and  others  ; also  P.  amabilis  Dayana,  which  is  certainly  the  best  form 
of  the  species.  Of  coarse,  the  collection  contains  P.  Sanderiana,  P.  Stuartiana, 
P.  Schilleriana,  and  other  species  and  varieties.  The  Dext,  also  a low  span- 
roof,  contains  a healthy  group  of  orchids,  and  amongst  others  are  some  fine 
Bolleas,  notably  B.  Lalindei.  This  is  a very  interesting  and  beautiful  genus 
of  orchids,  which  many  cultivators  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  growing  to  a 
high  state  of  perfection.  Cypripedium  selligerum  was  also  doing  well  here  ; it 
is  a distinct,  handsome,  and  easily  grown  hybrid.  There  is  a Major  variety, 
which  is  much  more  beautiful  than  the  ordinary  form.  Coelogyne  Massangeana 
appears  to  revel  in  the  temperature  of  this  house,  for  the  young  growths  were 
being  produced  with  great  freedom.  This  is  a truly  handsome  basket  orchid, 
the  long  pendulous  racemes,  with  their  distinct  and  showy  flowers,  have  a 
striking  effect. 

The  next  two  houses,  which  are  of  similar  size  and  construction,  contain 
Masdevallias,  which  seem  to  receive  the  right  treatment,  as  they  are  growing 
with  great  freedom.  Besides  the  masdevallias,  there  are  also  doing  well 
Oncidium  macranthum  and  Odontoglossum  Edwardi.  These  two  last  succeed 
well  together ; they  require  a moist,  cool  atmosphere  ; and,  as  regards  watering, 
we  never  think  they  are  right  unless  the  sphagnum  moss  is  in  full  growth  on 
the  surface  of  the  pots.  The  other  houses  are  in  course  of  construction,  and  an 
old  lean-to  of  considerable  size  is  crowded  with  orchids,  and  they  are  doing 
well,  as  they  generally  do  in  old  tumble-down  places,  where  plenty  of  air  can 
filter  between  the  laps  of  the  glass.  Some  of  the  orchids  are  as  yet  unknown  ; 
others,  such  as  Cypripedium  Wallisi,  are  worth  ten  times  their  weight  in  gold. 
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now  equal  to  the  houses  not  heated.  In  artificially  heated  houses  the 
vines  remain  in  bearing  generally  for  twenty  years  ; in  unhoated 
houses  they  will  last  for  fully  twice  that  number  of  years.  The  grapes 
in  the  former  houses  come  into  bearing  about  the  early  part  ot  May 
and  are  over  by  the  end  of  August ; the  unforced  grapes  are  ready  in 
July  and  finish  by  the  end  of  September. 


Calls  at  $utsmes. 

MESSRS.  F.  SANDER  AND  CO.’S  ORCHIDS. 

Ip  you  can  conveniently  afford  the  space,  I should  like  to  supplomont  my 
previous  notes  on  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Co.’s  nurserios  at  St.  Albans  with  a 
few  particulars  of  tho  orchids  in  tho  structures  contiguous  to  the  business 
premises  of  tho  firm  in  tho  town.  In  tho  first  place  I would  state  that 
several  compact  and  suitably  arranged  span-roof  houses  aro  boing  erected  at 
tho  rear  ol  the  seed-shop  and  tho  residence  of  Mr.  Sander,  and  that  four  aro 
completed  and  already  stocked. 

One  house  contained  at  tho  time  of  my  visit  many  seedling  oyprlpodiums 
raised  in  tho  establishment,  but  not  yot  largo  enough  to  llowor.  Tho  host 
Enid  sh -raised  hybrids  are  also  amongst  them,  a few  large,  hoalthy  specimens 
hi  Cypripedium  grande,  one  of  tho  best  of  all  tho  hybrids,  except  perhaps  tho 
magnificent  hybrid  C.  Morganiie,  which  is  nlso  here.  This  is  certainly  tho 
mci  t d stinct  and  1 eautiful  of  all  tho  Voitchian  lady  slippers.  In  tho  saino 


For  my  part,  I thought  this  not  only  the  best  cypripedium,  but  tho  host  and 
most  striking  orchid  exhibited  at  tho  Orchid  Conference  in  May  last, 
present  it  is  scaroo,  but  if  it  is  not  to  be  found  m its  native  habitat  in 
plenty  the  purchase  of  plants  of  it  will  be  a good  investment,  even  at  their 
present  high  price.  

flcfo  Pants,  jflofora,  anb  Jfnuts. 

EemUJM  oandioans  (Hot.  May.,  6,868). — A noldo  spocies  of  shrubby  habit  ; 
native  of  Madoira  and  tho  Canary  Islands.  The  flowers  blue. 

Iris  Bautoni  (li.  71/.,  (i,8G!)). — A fino  plant,  allied  to  tho  Gorman  iris  ; 
native  of  Afghanistan  ; tho  flowers  creamy  white  and  greenish  yellow. 

Caooinia  OLAUOA  (B.  M.,  G.870).— A singular  boragewort  of  robust  habit; 
native  of  Persia ; tho  loaves  largo,  ontire,  pale  groon  ; tho  (lowors  striped  blue 

Eomeoon  OHIONANTHA  (B.  M„  G,871).-An  extremely  beautiful  papavera- 
ceous plant,  with  tho  habit  of  an  anemone  ; tho  flowers  white,  with  a yellow 
centre,  formod  of  crowded  stamonB.  , , , . .. 

Vaooinium  mortinia  (B.  M.,  6,872). — A pretty  half-hardy  shrub  from  tho 
Andos  of  Ecuador  ; tho  loaves  small,  the  (lowers  bright  pink. 

Odontoglossum  oordatum  Kiisnastianum  (Gam.  Enron.  18.  6,  t.>  q. 
Remarkable  for  tho  few  broad  blotches  on  tho  sepals  and  pot  a s. 

Lihhopiiilus  dilkotdh  (G.  0. 1886,45(1). — Au  interesting  orchid  ; nativoo 

Angola  and  the  Valley  of  tho  Congo.  ... 

Oncidium  Lanpkanum  (Garden,  5119). — An  ollootivo  and  tiuthful  portrait. 
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ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY  OF  TIIE  FLORISTS’  AURICULA. 

Ily  Shirley  IIiuiikiid.  Itoml  at  tho  Primula  Cuuforeuoo,  April  21,  18K0. 

In  treating  tho  origin  ami  history  of  the  Florists’  auricula,  in  the  interest  of 
the  Primula  Congress,  it  is  a matter  of  plain  propriety  to  remark  that  I dis- 
coursed on  tho  same  sub  ject,  in  this  plaeo  on  tho  25th  of  April,  1882,  and  tho 
text  of  my  thesis  was  published  in  tho  horticultural  papors.  With  tho  present 
important  task  before  me,  1 havo  again  reviewod  tho  history  of  tho  llowor  that 
takos  highest  Moral  rank  amongst  tho  primulas,  and  shall  endoavour  to  submit 
to  your  consideration  matters  that  aro  possibly  of  importance,  ami  that,  I 
hope,  will  at  least  prove  interesting.  It  will  bo  convenient  to  dispose  of 
established  truths  in  tho  first  instance,  in  order  to  obtain  a proper  basis  for 
speculations  on  things  unknown.  The  origin  of  the  auricula  wo  will,  for  tho 
present,  assume  to  be  unknown,  but  wo  have  at  command  much  of  a trust, 
worthy  charactor  in  relation  to  its  history  during  the  past,  800  years,  and  jfc 


CARNIOLIAN  PRIMULA,  Primula  Carniolica  (Flowers  purple  or  violet). 


will  be  a safe,  even  if  a dull  procedure,  to  rummage  the  books  and  set  forth  a 
few  of  the  more  promising  facts  and  figures  before  tackling  the  portentous 
question  of  the  origin  of  the  flower. 

A direct  hint  as  to  what  to  avoid  as  well  as  what  to  attempt  may  be 
derived  from  the  reference  to  the  auricula  in  Beckmann’s  History  of  Inventions. 
He  quotes  from  Weismantel’s  Des  Blumisten  to  the  effect  that  Ovid,  Pliny, 
and  Columella  knew  the  flower.  Well,  those  writers  were  also  acquainted 
with  garlic,  barley,  and  figs ; but  we  pay  no  attention  to  them  until  they 
offer  some  special  information  illustrative  of  the  arts,  customs,  or  necessities 
of  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  It  is  somewhat  to  the  purpose,  perhaps, 
that  Pluche,  in  Spectacle  de  la  Nature  (ii.  49),  states  that  the  auricula  was 
carried  from  Switzerland  to  Brussels  by  Walloon  merchants.  The  second 
volume  of  this  work  was  published  in  1733,  and  it  gives  no  clue  to  the  date 
of  the  carrying.  But  the  statement  is  of  importance  in  connection  with  the 
general  belief  that  the  auricula  was  cultivated  in  the  Netherlands  long  before 
it  was  introduced  into  this  country  ; and  that  the  garden  varieties  of  the 
flower  were  introduced  by  refugees  from  the  low  countries  about  the  year 
1570.  We  find  mention  of  the  flower  in  the  works  of  Fuchsius,  Matthiola, 
Clusius,  Turner,  and  Dodoens.  But  the  sixteenth  century  botanists  were  but 
little  better  informed  on  the  subject  than  the  writers  of  the  later  Roman 
period  ; and  it  would  be  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to  formulate  their  scraps  of 
information.  Matthiola  figures  the  true  auricula  admirably  at  page  706  of  De 
Plantis  Epitome  (1586).  In  the  superb  edition  of  Dodoens  printed  at  Antwerp 
by  Plantin  it  is  very  badly  figured  at  page  148.  By  both  it  is  described  as 
Auricula  ursi,  and  by  this  name  of  bear’s  ears  it  was  generally  known  amongst 
the  sixteenth-century  botanists  and  gardeners. 

In  the  year  1570  many  artisans,  driven  out  from  the  Netherlands,  settled  in 
this  country,  and  they  brought  their  favourite  flowers  with  them,  including 
the  best  of  their  auriculas.  We  begin  business  at  the  old  shop,  for  Gerarde, 
who  published  his  Herbal  in  1597,  described  and  figured  half  a-dozen  varieties. 
On  page  640  the  contrast  between  the  yellow  and  the  purple  beares  ears, 
although  shown  in  drawings  that  are  truly  execrable,  is  full  of  instruction  in 
respect  of  the  question  before  us.  The  other  figures  are  of  little  consequence, 
but  the  two  that  lead  the  way  speak  emphatically  of  the  distinction  between 
the  true  auricula  and  the  flower  known  to  us  as  the  alpine  auricula.  In  plain 
truth  they  were  as  distinct  then  as  they  are  now,  and  John  Gerarde’s  bad 
drawings  hit  the  truth  admirably.  It  is  important  also  to  note  the  remark  of 
Johnson  in  his  edition  of  Gerarde,  published  1633,  to  the  effect  that  there  are 
divers  varieties,  differirg  in  the  leaves,  which  are  green  or  hoary,  and  in  the 
flowers,  which  are  white,  yellow,  red,  and  purple  ; the  gardens  of  Mr.  Trades- 
cant  and  Mr.  Tuggie  being  well  furnished  with  such. 

These  things  prepare  us  for  what  the  immortal  John  Parkinson  has  to  say. 
In  his  Theater  of  Plants  (1640)  he  copies  the  bad  figure  from  the  Antwerp 
Dodoens,  and  describes  twenty,  six  kinds  of  auriculas.  It  is  of  the  highest 
interest  to  note  that  amongst  them  occur  a “ stript  purple,”  which  he  describes 
as  singularly  changeable  ; also  a parti-coloured  red  and  white,  “heard  of  but 


not  seen.”  The  Collie,  that  bo  describes  as  “somewhat  sad  but  very  lively,’’ 
and  the  “ Purplish  Blew,”  appear  both  to  have  been  of  the  class  known  to  us 
as  seifs,  whilo  “ Heavens  Blow,”  “ Paler  Blew,”  and  “ Bright  Crimson,”  wore 
of  tho  class  now  known  as  al pines.  Of  yellows  ho  says  there  were  many,  but 
so  mixed  “1  cannot  expresse  them.”  This  is  just  what  might  be  expected, 
and  it  may  bo  fair  to  add  that,  ns  a matter  of  course,  they  were  the  least 
valued,  because  not  far  enough  removed  from  tho  wild  Mower  of  the  moun- 
tains, for  the  opinion  appears  to  have  prevailed  that  thcro  was  only  one  kind 
of  wild  auricula. 

In  tho  Pnradisus  there  aro  twenty  varieties  described,  a few  of  which  are 
admirably  figured.  Of  those  nine  had  green  leaves  without  meal,  and  tho 
remainder  wore  more  or  less  mealy.  The  Mowers  aro  presented  as  varying  in 
colour,  and  some  have  a centre  of  the  kind  we  call  “ paste,”  while  others  aro 
without  it.  The  colours  are  just  such  as  wo  find  in  border  auriculas  of  the 
present  day,  comprising  shades  of  red,  purple,  violet,  marone,  yellow,  and 
white.  We  are  certainly  in  the  midst  of  auriculas,  not  only  of  the  mountain, 
but  also  of  the  garden.  It  appears  that  we  have  in  the  Paradisus-  inex- 
haustible treasure  as  it  is — -the  fountain  of  diversity  as  revealed  to  the  pene- 
trating eye  of  “Thine  in  what  he  may,”  the  author  of  what  he  himself  in  his 
dedication  designates  “this  speaking  Garden.” 

This  paper  should  be  something  like  a catalogue  of  evidences,  and  I invito 
your  attention  to  the  description  of  “ the  great  straw-coloured  Beares  eare,”  at 
page  238  of  the  book  last  mentioned.  “ This  hath  almost  as  mealy  leaves  as 
the  last,  but  nothing  so  large  ; the  flowers  are  of  a faire  strawe  colour,  with  a 
white  circle  at  the  bottom  of  them.”  These  three  last  (that  is  the  great  yellow, 
greater  yellow,  and  great  straw)  “ haue  no  shew  or  shadow  of  any  other  colour 
in  any  part  of  the  edge,  as  some  others  that  follow  haue.” 

The  “blush  Beares  eare,”  the  “ Haire-coloured  Beares  eare,”  and  the 
“yellow  variable  Beares  eare  ” are  described  aB  edged  flowers.  For  example, 
the  Blush  has  a ground  colour  of  a dark  or  dunne-yellow,  shadowed  ouer  a 
little  with  a shew  of  light  purple,  which,  therefore,  we  call  a blush  colour,  the 
edges  of  the  flower  being  tipt  with  a little  deeper  shew  of  that  purple  colour, 
the  bottome  of  the  flower  abiding  wholly  yellow,  without  any  circle,  and  is  of 
very  great  beauty.”  The  Hair  coloured  is  of  a brownish  yellow,  edged  with  a 
show  or  shadow  of  a light  purple  colour.  The  Yellow  variable  is  of  a fair 
yellow,  “ dasht  about  the  edges  onely  with  purple,  being  more  yellow  in  the 
bottome  of  the  flower  then  in  any  other  part.”  I seem  to  hear  our  friends  the 
florists  say  that  these  were  flowers  with  shaded  edges,  of  which  we  have  many 
at  the  present  day.  Yes,  the  history  of  the  flower  is  before  us,  and  the 
Paradisus  appears  to  provide  us  with  the  very  first  record  of  that  kind  of 
edging.  Parkinson  reserved  a bonne  bouche  for  a wind-up  of  his  feast  of 
auriculas.  It  is  the  “ Variable  green  Beares  eare.”  This  hath  green  leaves 
snipt  about  the  edges  ; the  flowers  are  yellowish  green,  having  purple  edges  ; 
these  have  no  circles  at  all  in  them.  This  variable  green  with  a purple  edge 
might,  for  present  purposes,  be  assigned  the  position  of  a pole  star  in  the  floral 
firmament ; at  all  events,  I,  for  one,  feel  attracted  to  it,  and  expect  it  to  afford 
assistance  in  tracing  oat  the  order  of  the  stars  in  the  two  constellations  of 


Ursa  major  and  Ursa  minor  that  “ in  earth’s  firmament  do  shine;  ” for  these 
stars  seem  to  be  now  coming  home  to  us.  . » 

There  is  no  special  interest  for  the  present  occasion  in  the  progress  of  the 
auricula  in  what  appears  to  have  been  its  early  conditions  as  regards  range 
of  colour  and  variation  of  leafage.  It  is  only  when  it  assumes  what,  for  con- 
venience sake,  may  be  termed  its  exhibition  character,  that  it  becomes  more 
than  ordinarily  attractive,  not  only  for  the  delight  of  the  eye,  but  as  a sub- 
ject for  scientific  study.  Let  us  then  consider  the  position  of  the  edged 
flowers  in  the  history.  The  one  presented  us  by  Parkinson  is  very  different 
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to  the  florists’  auricula  of  the  present  day  ; but  it  is  probably  a true  auricula, 
for  the  leaves  “do  turne  and  fold  themselves  a little  backwards,”  the 
flowers  are  less  expanded  than  some  others,  but  alas  ! they  have  no  circles  in 
them,  and  the  variety  is  not  figured.  This,  wo  will  say,  is  the  most  remark- 
able of  all  cultivated  flowers,  a small  wonder,  but  a true  one  ; a great 
achievement  of  art  or  a most  extravagant  freak  of  nature.  When  did  the 
first  properly-edged  flowers  appear  ? That  question  is  now  forced  [upon  us, 
and  is  full  of  significance,  even  if  judged  by  this  first  record  of  a green  flower 
with  a purple  edge.  A very  trifling  change  would  give  us  a purple  flower  with 
a green  edge,  and  changes  of  that  kind  are  common  enough. 

^ Strange  to  say,  edged  flowers  were  not  received  with  open  arms  by  the 
faculty.  They  had  to  win  their  way  slowly  to  the  favour  of  the  florists,  and 
on  the  principle  that  the  world  knows  not  its  greatest  men,  the  gardening 
world  in  general  was  for  a long  time  ignorant  of  this  unique  production  ; this 
most  precious  of  all  the  jewels  in  the  diadem  of  Queen  Flora.  The  proof  of 
this  will  furnish  matter  for  a paragraph. 

In  Miller’s  Dictionary,  first  published  1731,  the  edged  flowers  obtained  no 
recognition,  but  Miller  provided  a good  code  of  | judging  auriculus,  minus , of 
course,  certain  points  that  are  of  peculiar  importance  now.  The  fact  proves 
that  the  flower  had  acquired  extensive  popularity,  and  inspired  some  kind  of 
corporation  that  for  present  purposes  may  be  designated  the  Auricula  Fancy. 


1849  that  in  the  year  1732  the  edged  flowers  were  not  generally  recognized  ; 
but  in  a code  of  rules  for  judging  auriculas,  “ flakes”  and  “ stripes”  are  men- 
tioned as  important  adornments  of  the  flowers  that  were  iu  favour  in  1732. 
Mr.  Slater,  in  his  Amateur  Florists’  Guide,  gives  a list  of  proper  edged 
flowers  that  were  in  cultivation  in  177 G,  and  in  my  paper,  read  here  in  1882,  I 
assumed — I still  think  properly — that  some  of  these  were  iu  existence  in  1750, 
or  earlier.  The  varieties  known  as  Potts’s  Eclipse,  Rule  Arbiter,  and  llortaine 
were  in  cultivation  in  1757.  About  1785  the  edged  varieties  were  plentiful, 
and  amongst  them  were  Grimes’s  Privateer,  Popplewell’s  Conqueror,  Gorton  s 
Champion,  and  Wrigley’s  Northern  Hero,  which  are  still  in  cultivation,  not 
as  archaeological  curiosities,  but  because  they  are  good  and  have  retained  their 
initial  vigour  as  cultivatsd  plants  for  upwards  of  a hundred  years. 

In  fixing  a date  for  the  earliest  record  of  an  undoubted  edged  flower,  I 
am  indebted  for  valuable  aid  to  my  friend  Mr.  Harrison  Weir,  who,  in  a 
communication  to  the  Gardeners’  Chronicle  of  May  C,  1882,  refers  to  Sir 
Thomas  Moore’s  “Flower  Garden  Displayed,”  published  1734.  In  this  work 
many  auriculas  are  described,  some  of  them  introduced  from  Holland,  and 
others  raised  in  this  country.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Dutch  and  the 
English  varieties  appear  to  differ  as  alpines  and  true  auriculas,  both  classes 
finding  favour  here,  but  tha  English  raisers  having  an  especial  affection  for 
auriculas  proper,  as  apart  from  the  alpine  section.  Now,  it  is  of  the  highest 


PIEDMONT  PRIMROSE,  Primula  Fclcmonlana  (Flowers  rosy  purple). 


Even  in  1G7G,  fifty  years  after  Parkinson  had  so  nearly  witnessed  tho  making 
of  the  florists’  auricula,  John  Rea,  in  his  Florilogo,  described  striped  flowers, 
and  advised  the  selection  of  flowers  “ with  white  eyos  that  will  not  wash.” 
The  subject  obtains  scientific  treatment  in  Hill’s  “ British  Herbal  ” (175G), 
and  tho  author,  John  Hill,  M.D.,  boldly  declares  that  many  of  tho  so-called 
species  of  authors  “ are  no  other  than  varieties  of  this  plant  rising  from 
culture.”  At  page  98  he  speaks  of  the  yellow  auricula  as  standing  alone,  and 
apart  from  thoso  that  produce  red  and  purple  flowers.  Of  thoso  last  he  says 
there  aro  three  species  not  directly  relatod  to  the  yellow  auricula,  and  these 
he  describes  as  narrow-leaved,  round-leaved,  and  long-leaved.  To  one  of  tho 
descriptions  ho  adds  the  remark  that  “ thoro  is  no  judging  by  whatono  sees 
in  gardens,  whore  tho  accidonts  occasioning  varieties  aro  ondloss  ; but  in  thoso 
collected  wild  thoro  is  no  error.’ 

In  Hill’s  Eden,  by  tho  same  '.John  Hill,  published  1757,  auriculas  aro 
fairly  treated  of,  but  edged  llowors  aro  not  mentioned.  Danbury’s 
liody  of  Gardening,  1770,  gives  a hint  in  tho  way  of  our  Boaroh  in 
speaking  of  variegated  auriculas.  It  is  a question  of  Homo  importance 
whether  tho  variegated  flower  of  llanbury  was  tho  striped  flower  ol  I arkinson, 
or  a modification  of  that  edged  flower  that  had  boon  notod  as  a curiosity  a 
hundrod  and  fifty  years  before.  Thoro  is  clear  evidence  in  tho  “ Florist  ” of 


importance  to  observe  that  amongst  many  flowors  of  a olass  known  as 
“painted  ladies,”  bocause  delicately  improved,  as  the  ladies  of  that  day  were, 
with  a dusting  of  white  powder,  several  aro  described  as  striped,  and  one  as 
distinctly  edged.  Tho  edged  flower  is  called  Honour  and  Glory  ; it  is  said  to 
have  “ a good  white  eyo  and  tho  flowor  striped  with  a dark  reddish  purple  on  a 
white  ground,  so  as  to  leave  tho  edgo  of  the  flower  white.”  I repeat  that  this 
contribution  to  the  history  is  important,  because  it  not  only  plaoos  before  us 
an  undoubted  edged  flower,  but  it  shows  that  tho  difference  botween  stripes 
and  edges  was  recognized.  More  than  thin,  it  shows  that  striped  flowers  wore 
much  valued,  for  one  called  tho  Royal  Widow  was  sold  for  ton  guineas,  but 
the  value  of  the  edged  flowor  is  not  suggested.  It  would  bo  delightful  could 
wo  find  in  tho  winning  stands  of  tho  present  soason  an  example  of  the  edged 
flowor  of  1734,  which  was  very  different  to  Parkinson’s  green  with  purple 
odgo.  As  wo  cannot  find  tho  flowor,  wo  will  look  for  Honour  and  Glory  o a 
largor  kind.  Perhaps  in  the  soundness  of  our  work,  and  tho  BweetnosB  o our 
tempers,  and  tho  oarnoBtiioss  of  our  hopes,  wo  may  bo  promoting  a higher  and 
wider  appreciation  of  tho  auricula,  in  which  oaso  honour  and  glory  aro  scoured, 
and  wo  may  safely  proceed  in  tho  good  old  way  , according  to  the  sacred  proeopt, 

“Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  all  thy  might. 

Let  us  now  ask  tho  question,  Whonoo  oaino  tho  Florists’  Auricula  V t harles 
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Darwin,  in  Forms  of  Flowors,  pago  43,  dorivcs  it  from  Primula  pubosoons, 
which  is  represented  as  a hybrid  between  P.  auricula  and  P.  hirsuta.  Herbert, 
in  Horticultural  Transactions,  vol.  iv.,  pago  19,  considers  P.  auricula,  1’. 
hclvoticn,  1*.  nivalis,  and  P.  viscosa  to  have  boon  concerned  in  the  parentage. 
Indeed,  Mr.  llorbert  considered  ho  had  raised  a pnwdorod  auricula  from 
P.  nivalis,  which  may  bo  rogarded  as  a white-lloworod  variety  of  villosa 
of  Jaoquio.  As  ho  gives  no  description,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whother 
his  plant  would  pass  for  an  auricula  if  brought  up  for  judgment  here  to-day  ; 
but  ho  was  not  tho  kind  of  man  to  make  any  glaring  mistake,  and  his  plant 
must  havo  differed  from  nivalis  to  entitlo  it  to  such  special  mention.  Mr. 
Herbert,  at  tho  same  reference,  suggested  that  P.  auricula,  P.  helvetica, 
P.  nivalis,  and  P.  viscosa  are  but  varieties  of  ono  and  the  same  species.  To 
the  list  may  be  added  hirsuta,  pubosoens,  minima,  and  nivoa ; for  in  truth 
wo  aro  now  trading  in  names,  and  we  shall  have  to  be  careful  that  we  do 
not  mistake  shadows  for  substances.  In  his  “ Die  Gesohicte  der  Aurikel” 
Professor  Kerner  avows  his  belief  that  Primula  auricula  is  not  subject  to 


Halbisi  as  a prominent  progonitor,  and  ho  associates  tho  edged  flowers  and  tho 
nlpinos  as  at  loast  not  specifically  distinct.  Tho  Rev.  P.  f).  Horner,  who 
combines  experience  as  a raiser  with  knowledge  of  species  and  a fine  faculty  of 
observation,  reckons  Primula  farinosa,  P.  scotica,  P.  inarginata,  P.  intermedia, 
and  P.  viscoBa  as  concerned  in  the  parentage  ; and  probably  ho  would 
soparate  the  edged  flowers  from  the  alpincs  as  of  different  origin. 

Finally,  I propose  to  you  that  wo  may  with  advantage  regard  |the  'edged  or 
show  auricula  and  tho  alpino  auricula  as,  for  present  purposes,  specifically 
distinct.  The  general  agreement  of  tho  alpincs  is  with  P.  commutata  and  P. 
Pcdcmontana,  the  last  named  boing  emphatically  refleoted  in  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  P.  ciliata  of  Moretti  may  be  associated  with  P.  auricula  as  concerned  in 
the  formation  of  tho  florists’  flowor. 

But,  after  all,  this  is  like  arguing  in  a circle.  The  two  that  I have  selected 
as  bogetters  of  each  group  are  specifically  one  or  two  at  the  discretion  of  the 
botanists,  as  they  may  take  broad  or  narrow  views.  Wo  are  in  the  same 
plight  as  regards  the  primulas  as  we  were  in  regard  to  the  daffodils  before  the 


WILD  AURICULA,  Piimula  auricula  (Flowers  yellow). 


variations,  and  that  it  probably  did  not  keep  a place  in  gardens  for  any  length 
of  time  beyond  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  But  then  he  obtains 
for  the  making  of  the  garden  flower  the  blood  of  P.  auricula  and  P.  hirsuta, 
which  ho  regards  as  the  parents  of  P.  pubescens  ; and  from  this  last,  a reputed 
hybrid,  he  derives  both  the  edged  and  the  alpine  varieties.  This  proposal 
will  not  be  accepted  by  many  of  the  raisers  of  seedlings,  whose  experiences 
have  rendered  them  familiar  with  the  peculiarities  of  both  classes.  It  affords 
but  poor  promise  of  an  explanation  of  the  persistency  of  the  yellow  colour  and 
the  farinose  decoration  of  the  show  flowers.  Nor  does  it  satisfactorily  explain 
the  shaded  margin  and  the  persistently  naked  leaf  of  the  alpine  section.  As 
regards  the  yellow  of  the  show  flower,  it  does  not  appear  in  its  true  propor- 
tions to  the  casual  eye;  but  if  you  will  carefully  wash  away  the  paste,  you 
will  find  that  it  is  laid  upon  a yellow  ground.  It  seems  to  be  the  function  of 
paste  to  play  a game  of  deception.  Kerner’s  views  have  been  partially 
approved  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker,  of  Kew ; but  he  appears  to  lean  to  Primula 


Congress  op.-iated,  when,  as  you  will  remember,  a gieat  reduction  of  the  species 
was  carried  into  effect.  I will  venture  now  to  say  that  the  employment  of  names 
in  the  expression  of  our  ideas  as  to  the  origin  of  the  auricula  must  be  subject 
to  the  possible  reduction  of  names  by  the  revising  committee.  I can  find  a 
dozen  or  more  so-called  species  that  are  possible  parents  of  the  auricula,  but 
as  I question  their  specific  independence  I do  not  feel  that  making  a catalogue 
is,  in  this  case,  the  solution  of  a problem  in  biology.  As  for  Palinuri,  I cut 
short  the  connexion  by  dismissing  it  as  a possible  progenitor  of  auriculas. 

Let  us  now  make  a brief  study  of  an  auricula  with  reference  to  the  facts 
that  are  before  us.  In  certain  characters  it  is  constant.  The  leaves  are  stout 
in  texture,  often  leathery,  sometimes  slightly  cartilaginous.  The  flowers  are 
always  in  a many-flowered  visible  umbel,  never,  like  those  of  the  primrore, 
appearing  singly  from  a concealed  umbel.  The  floral  bracts  are  short,  never  like 
those  of  P.  calycina,  longer  than  the  flower  stalks.  The  corolla  is  distinctly  con- 
tracted below  into  atube  and  expanded  above  into  a salver  ; it  is  never  contracted 
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into  a cup  or  goblet,  as  in  P.  sikkimensis.  The  dusting  with  protective  meal 
is  not  a distinguishing  feature ; but  its  abundant  appearance  as  a decorative 
character  of  the  exhibition  flower  is  strikingly  characteristic,  and  though  it  may 
be  said  that  by  long-continued  crossing  and  selecting  its  appearance  there 
may  be  regarded  as  the  work  of  the  artist  called  Man  ; yet  his  work  is 
limited,  not  only  by  the  capabilities  but  by  the  disposition  of  nature.  The 
powder  belongs  to  the  face  of  the  flower,  although  its  quantity  and  arrange- 
ment may  be  an  exaggeration  of  nature’s  intentions.  The  show  of  yellow  in 
the  colouring  of  the  flower  is  a constant  character.  This  is  a colour  wanting  in 
many  of  the  supposed  parents.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  flowers 
of  highest  quality  represent  long-continued  and  severe  selection  ; and  there- 
fore in  an  exhibition,  or  even  in  the  general  stock  of  the  cultivator,  we  do  not 
see  the  entire  character  and  possibilities  of  the  flower.  The  seed-bed  offers 
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the  raiser  many  that  he  will  simply  destroy,  because  of  their  nonconformity  to 
rules,  and  amongst  the  condemned  will  be  many  of  the  so-called  fancy  flowers,  that 
have  no  body  colour,  and  approximate  to  the  species.  It  should  be  remembered, 
too,  that  all  the  edged  flowers  have  green  edges  ; for  although  classed  as  green, 
grey,  and  white,  it  is  only  the  relative  density  of  the  meal  that  makes  the  diffe- 
rence. It  has  been  boldly  declared  that  this  green  colour  is  a monstrosity,  indi- 
cative of  a return  of  the  flower  to  the  status  of  a leaf,  but  we  will  defer  the  serious 
consideration  of  that  proposal  until  we  see  the  flower  take  the  form  of  the  leaf 
in  addition  to  a touch  of  colour,  which,  from  the  florists’  point  of  view,  is  one 
of  its  distinguishing  beauties.  It  would  be  more  reasonable,  perhaps,  to 
regard  the  green  colour  as  a remainder  of  the  original  colour  of  the  flower,  for, 
according  to  the  doctrine  that  bas  found  general  acceptance,  the  flower  should 
be  first  green  and  then  yellow,  with  the  potentiality  of  chauging  to  red  and 
ultimately  to  blue. 

Considering  Professor  Kerner’s  proposal  in  connection  with  these  facts,  it 
may  not  be  irreverent  to  say  that  it  leads  us  nowhere.  We  are  to  derive  two 
groups  of  plants  that  differ  by  largor  degrees  than  many  that  are  recognized  as 
distinct  species,  from  a parent  plant  that  is  a reputed  hybrid,  and  that 
possesses  only  a few  of  the  characters  required.  We  aro  assured  that  tho 
purple  and  marone  colours  that  aro  so  prominent  in  the  edged  auriculas  cannot 
be  derived  from  a species  known  as  affording  only  shades  of  yellow.  Thoso  who 
make  the  declaration  evidently  forget  the  wide  range  of  colouring  of  the  com- 
mon primrose,  wherein  wo  have  almost  every  colour  except  truo  bluo. 
Linnasus  grouped  primroses,  oxlips,  and  polyanthuses  as  forms  of  ono  speoles  ; 
and  that  view,  though  for  long  repudiated,  is  now  generally  accepted,  and  the 
point  is  especially  insisted  on  by  Bcntham  in  his  Handbook  of  tho  British 
Flora.  Between  yellow  and  bluo  there  may  bo  somewhat  of  a gulf  fixed, 
especially  in  the  variations  of  a species  ; but  from  yellow  to  shades 
of  red  and  purple  is  a transition  far  from  uncommon.  We  have  ex- 
amples not  only  in  the  primrose,  but  also  in  tho  chrysanthomum, 
hyacinth,  tulip,  pansy,  carnation,  hollyhock,  and  antirrhinum.  If  you 
wander  about  in  search  of  a source  of  tho  rod  and  purple  tonos  in 
show  auriculas,  you  will  never  find  means  to  account  for  tho  brilliant  violet 
blue  body  colour  of  tho  varioty  known  as  Colonel  Champnoys,  while  others 
may  bo  found  that  aro  apparently  equally  far  removed  from  tho  possibilities 
of  the  botanical  colourist.  Tho  truth  appears  to  bo  that  tho  colours  wo  cannot 
by  direct  descent  account  for  aro  in  roality  solf-ovolved,  and  belong  to  tho 
category  of  changes  that  accompany  and  follow  cultivation.  In  other  words, 
these  colours,  with  other  characters  that  might,  with  equal  roason,  perplex  us, 
arc,  in  a certain  senso,  laid  on  by  the  hand  of  tho  cultivator.  It  is  the  fear  of 
the  botanist,  who  cannot  rocognizo  any  morit  in  his  brother  tho  florist,  that 
prompts  him  to  find  in  this  or  that  flowor  that  tho  hand  of  man  has  loft 
untouched,  tho  sources  of  properties  that  tho  florist  bas  developed  by  long 
continued  cultivation  in  view  of  an  ideal  model,  towards  tho  realization  of  which 
he  is  ever  striving,  but  nevor  attaining,  though  happy  in  tho  endoavour,  and 


justly  though  quietly  proud  of  what  so  far  has  been  actually  accomplished.  To 
obtain  the  two  groat  classes  of  auriculas  from  Primula  pubescens  is  a greater 
extravagance  on  the  part  of  Professor  Kerner  than  any  florist  has  ventured  on 
as  yet  ; but  the  florists  have  discovered  long  since  that  seeds  derived  from 
show  flowers  do  not  produce  alpine  varieties  ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  all 
in  vain  to  hope  for  edged  varieties  from  the  seeds  of  the  alpine  section.  The 
general  acceptance  by  the  botanists  of  the  proposal  of  Professor  Kerner  shows 
how  much  they  need  in  their  researches  the  aid  of  men  who  have  acquired 
experience  in  the  raising  of  new  varieties  of  garden  flowers,  and  in  the  man- 
agement of  garden  plants  generally. 

Parkinson,  250  years  ago,  had  a green  flower  with  a purple  edge.  That  must 
have  been  in  existence  long  anterior  to  the  writing  of  the  ParadisuB.  It  is 
not  extravagant  to  entertain  the  supposition  that  it  had  been  in  existence 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  years  before.  In  the  same  collection  were  striped 
flowers,  and  these  appear  to  have  increased  until  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  they  abounded.  Then,  again,  we  hear  of  an  edged  flower 
called  Honour  and  Glory  in  the  year  1732,  when  Sir  Thomas  Moore  described 
it.  Since  then  the  edged  flowers  have  increased  in  number,  and  now  constitute 
a race  that  has  all  the  needful  characteristics  of  a species.  The  green  has 
proceeded  outwards  to  the  margin  and  settled  there  ; the  stripes  have  moved 
in  the  same  direction  and  formed  a ring  within  the  margin  ; and  the  farina 
has  accumulated  around  the  centre  to  form  what  is  termed  the  paste  ; while 
a rich  tone  of  yellow  marks  the  centre,  and  gives  accent  to  the  green  of  the 
primal  flower,  the  result  being  an  arrangement  of  colours  in  four  orderly 
masses,  three  of  them  in  circles  of  definite  geometrical  proportions.  The 
carnation  offers  a nearly  parallel  example,  for  here  we  see  the  flakes  of  the 
flower  moving  outward  to  the  edge  to  fashion  the  picotee.  It  is  like  the 
action  of  centrifugal  force,  the  colours  appearing  desirous  of  moving  off  into 
space.  What  is  termed  the  thrum  does  not  appear  to  demand  special  notice 
in  connection  with  the  origin  of  the  flower,  but  I shall  not  seriously  interrupt 
the  study  of  the  subject  by  remarking  that  Charles  Darwin  found  the  short 
styled  flowers  the  most  productive  of  seed,  and  thus  the  taste  of  the  florist  in 
this  respect  is  in  strict  accord  with  the  frugal  notion's  of  nature.  The  rich 
yellow  of  the  thrum  is  another  feature  favourable  to  the  flower,  which  is  as 
hardy  and  vigorous  as  any  of  its  kindred,  although  commonly  represented  by 
the  traducers  of  the  florists  as  a debilitated  thing  that  requires  a man  and  a 
boy  to  hold  it  up. 

The  auriculas  naturally  divide  into  two  groups,  the  alpines  leaning  to 
Primula  villosa,  the  auriculas  to  Primula  auricula.  There  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  necessity  for  the  admixture  of  primulas  that  has  been  hypothecated  for 
the  formation  of  these  flowers.  The  facts  of  history  suggest  that  in  all  their 
more  distinctive  forms  these  two  sections  represent  only  two  species,  and  that 
each  in  its  essential  characters  is  self-contained  and  self-containing.  We  have 
no  proof  at  any  time  of  distinct  hybridity,  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  as  a 
fact  favouring  the  view  of  a considerable  range  of  parentage  that  the  allied 
species  breed  freely  together.  The  primulas  that  most  often  come  into  con- 
tact with  man  are  like  him,  of  a sportive  nature.  The  laced  polyanthus  might 
perplex  us  with  its  golden  edge,  and  there  are  many  edged  oxlips  in  the 


VARIABLE  PRIMULA,  Primula  commututa  (Flowers  rosy  roil). 


present  exhibition,  and  some  that  display  stripos  and  incipient  edgings,  and 
that  are  probably  in  a condition  of  ohango  corresponding  with  tho  aurioulns  of 
Gerardo  and  Parkinson. 

[Tim  figure  of  Piedmont  Primrose  is  from  R.M.  fi,70 1 ; that,  of  Wild  Aurioula  from  B.M.  d,8.1«. 
Tho  others  aro  from  Hoboth’s  “ Alpine  Plants.”] 


No  Juice  in  a Flint. — This  trite  saying  has  a parallel  : fliers  in  110  fleffinfl  jtiiea  oaf  0/ 
cheap  foil.  TI10  Ohlnoso  aro  yearly  increasing  the  supply  to  English  toa-ilrlnlcers  of  rod  nod 
and  worthless  leaves,  utterly  destitute  of  flietim,  wilieii  is  tho  one  active  principle  most,  t.o  he 
desired  In  tlie  hovoriwo:  conscnunnt.lv  nheiui  toa  becomes  dear  tea  11 1 me  1 priev.  rite  t.ruo 
policy  of  supplying  wholesome  Pure  Teats  iiiono  to  be  commended  ; hence  the  enormous  and 
increasing  sale  of  /tnniii min’s  Ten,  pi/uriMitred  tihsolitl I'lti  pure,  by  OhomistH  and  of  horn  who 
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IMPROVEMENT  OF  TIIE  GENUS  PRIMULA. 

lly  tho  Ilov.  Francis  D.  Hoenmi,  Low  Holds,  llurton-in-Lonsdulo. 
lloiul  at  tho  Primula  Oonirross. 

“ In  wlmt  Directions  should  Efforts  ho  mudo  with  tho  Viow  of  Improving  the  Florists’ 
Flowers  belonging  to  tho  Genus  Primula?' 

I only  take  up  this  question  at  tho  direct  request  of  my  brother  II orist,  Mr, 
Samuel  Harlow,  of  Stakehill.  The  subjeot  could  not  have  boon  in  bettor  hands 
than  his,  nor  associated  with  a name  more  known  and  honoured  among  llorists. 
There  is,  howevor,  this  one  thing  to  temper  my  regret  that  I must  take  his 
place,  and  to  add  value  to  my  papor,  that  the  question  I am  to  introduce  is  a 
very  old  and  interesting  one  botween  Mr.  Barlow  and  myself.  Through  all 
the  years  of  our  intimate  friendship  have  we  stood  together  over  the  auricula 
in  bloom,  and  taken  careful  thought  as  to  the  yet  richer  development  of  this 
highly  culturod  flower,  a favourite  with  us  both  from  boyhood. 

Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  in  his  introductory  paper,  historical  and  descriptive, 
will  have  given  some  definite  idea  of  what  the  florists’  auricula  is  ; so  that  I 
shall  not  here  be  using  technical  terms  altogether  strange  to  those  not  conver- 
sant with  the  properties  of  the  flower,  some  of  which  had  not  been  acquired 
in  the  dawn  of  its  culture,  some  300  years  ago,  nor  are  even  dimly  visible  in  the 
simplicity  of  its  supposed  wild  ancestry.  If  any  of  the  points  for  improve- 
ment should  seem  minute — perhaps  fanciful — I can  only  say  that  the  highest 
qualities  have,  as  a rule,  been  gained  only  by  such  gentle  gradients  and  slight 
curves  as  these.  It  is  often  some  delicate  touch,  small  in  itself,  but  great  in 
its  effect,  that  raises  a flower  at  once  above  the  inferior  or  commonplace.  To 
the  accustomed  eye  the  auricula  has  an  intense  individuality,  and  very 
slight  variations  of  feature  alter  an  expression,  and  enhance  or  detract  from  a 
type  of  beauty. 

In  a breadth  of  its  brilliant  bloom  there  is  the  effect  as  of  many  eyes 
turned  steadfastly  upon  their  admirers  ; and  there  are  faces  in  the  flowery 
crowd  on  which  one  may  read  many  expressions  of  a life  and  character  super- 
floral.  Like  as  in  a bed  of  pansies  there  are  many  comical  casts  of  counte- 
nance, expressive  of  astonishment,  anxious  inquiry,  perplexity,  and  brown 
study  ; so  here,  in  an  exhibition  of  the  auricula,  as  representative  of  its  beauty 
as  can  possibly  be  made,  the  flowers  look  all  gentleness,  candour,  honesty, 
simplicity,  and  refinement. 

Glaring  faults  that  impart  a low  and  evil  look  are  all  absent  here  ; and 
hence  I am  not  able  to  submit  to  you  how  impudent  and  barefaced  is  the  “ pin- 
oyed”  flower,  wherein  the  stigma,  protruding  from  the  hollow  throat,  is  like 
a tongue  thrust  out.  Neither,  how  loose  and  vacant  is  the  expression  of  the 
inordinately  large  tube ; and  how  cunning  and  cold  that  of  one  too  small.  Nor 
how  lack  of  breadth  in  the  eye  or  “ paste  ” of  the  flower  is  like  that  in  other 
eyes  which  cannot  look  you  in  the  face ; and  how  narrow  ground  colours 
betoken  indecision  and  want  of  thoroughness.  “Edges”  have  their  own 
expressions,  too — something  like  meanness  when  too  narrow,  and  akin  to 
bounce  in  over-breadth ; for  excess  of  edge  is  often  concurrent  with  excess  of 
size,  and  coarseness,  almost  inseparable  from  immensity  in  the  auricula,  is  one 
of  its  gravest  faults. 

Had  it  been  practical,  a representative  collection  of  failures  in  desired 
qualities  would  have  formed  a very  clear  illustration  of  mistakes.  Yet  I 
would  not  say  it  would  be  convincing ; for  invariably  the  uninitiated  friend 
who  comes  to  tell  you  which  of  all  you  have  he  likes  the  best,  settles  his 
admiration  upon  something  that  has  set  at  nought  all  proper  principle,  and  he 
does  violence  to  your  feelings  by  approving  of  it.  But  the  greatest  ordeal  of 
praise  I ever  had  was  the  remark,  transparently  innocent,  of  an  old  country 
parishioner — “ They  almost  come  up  to  artificials,  sir  ! ” 

The  question  in  what  direction  efforts  should  be  made  for  improving  the 
florist  flowers  of  the  genus  Primula  resolves  itself  descriptively  into  the  state- 
ment of  the  shortcomings,  more  or  less  prominent  and  obstinate,  prospectively 
into  what  the  possibilities  are  of  which  hopeful  shadows  in  faint  shape  are  cast 
before ; and  practically,  in  what  system  of  experiments  we  should  seek  to 
overcome  the  faults  and  win  into  reality  the  promise  of  fresh  beauties  that  a 
flower,  inexhaustible  in  its  powers  of  variation,  naturally  affords  us. 

As  an  experimentalist  I will  adhere  to  the  practical ; use  bare  description 
as  little  as  I may,  and  bring  young  hopes  downstairs  from  the  nursery  realms 
of  imagination  as  considerately  as  I can. 

Properties. 

Form.— 'The  first  property  to  be  worked  for  in  the  auricula  is,  I submit, 
the  perfection  of  that  form  upon  which  the  colour  attributes  of  the  flower 
will  be  the  most  effectively  displayed.  Colour  can  always  be  worked  up  to, 
and  the  florist  may  tarry  patiently  for  this  until  he  has  the  form  of  grace 
whereon  to  call  it  into  play.  I always  choose  as  the  maternal  parent  of 
auricula  seed  the  best  flowers  I have  in  breadth,  circularity,  flatness,  sub- 
stance, and  smoothness  of  petal ; while  for  male  parentage  I do  not  depart 
further  than  must  be  from  form.  Petals  cannot  be  too  broad,  so  long  as  they 
wiil  expand  equally  and  kindly.  If  they  do  not  meet  through  narrowness  or 
roughness,  the  beautiful  design  of  the  colour  zones  is  interrupted  by  vacant 
spaces  signifying  nothing. 

The  edged  classes  and  the  seifs  have  each  their  own  type  of  error  in 
respect  of  form.  In  the  “edges  ” it  is  generally  a pointedness  of  petal  j in 
the  seifs  a central  notch  or  heart-shaped  depression.  In  the  edged  flowers 
the  fault  has  long  been  noticed  and  regretted,  and  has  now  been  brilliantly 
overcome,  especially  from  the  appearing  of  Lancashire’s  Lancashire  Hero  in 
1846  onwards  ; but  among  the  seifs  until  recent  times  there  was  hardly  an 
exception  to  the  rule  of  notch.  The  indented  petal  of  the  self  seemed 
silently  allowed  to  pass  as  the  typical  petal  of  the  class. 

Selfs.  For  improvement  of  the  self  auricula,  my  experience  convinces  me 
that  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained  through  entirely  self  parentage.  I 
would  not  say  that  a^  correct  self  flower  has  never  come  from  edged  parents  ; 
for  Mr.  Campbell  believed  that  his  brown  self  Pizarro,  the  best  flower  in  the 
class  at  the  time,  was  raised  from  a green-edged  parent,  and  Mr.  Simonite 
that  a good  blue  self  of  his  was  obtained  from  a white-edged  seedling. 
Certainly,  however,  my  own  best  seifs  have  sprung  from  purely  self 
parents,  and  latterly  from  a self  descent  comparatively  ancestral,  Selfs  have 
generally  a shorter  duration  of  bloom  than  the  edged  flowers  which  possess 
greater  stoutness  of  petal,  and  in  which  the  green,  whether  pure  or  mealed,  is 
a colour  of  greater  and  more  leaf-like  vitality. 

It  might  be  theoretical  to  suppose  that  if  seifs  were  crossed  with  these,  a 
greater  substance  of  petals  would  be  transmitted.  In  practice,  however,  it  is 
found  that  all  seed  from  purely  edged  parents  produces  a majority  of  self 
varieties,  and  vast  numbers  of  these  are  notched,  and  frilled,  and  flimsy  flowers. 
I have  never  had  wilder  flights  of  seedling  seifs  than  from  that  grand  grey- 
edge,  George  Lightbody.  It  would  almost  seem  that  an  “ edge  ” did  not  know 
what  a good  self  ought  to  be. 


I think  that  forsolfB  we  should  work  patiently  among  themselves,  advancing 
in  substance,  as  wo  certainly  are  by  sure  if  slow  degrees,  and  not  weakening 
the  newly  acquired  and  most  supremo  point  of  tho  “ rose-leaved  ” or  perfectly 
rounded  petal. 

Another  point  to  aim  at  in  tho  development  of  seifs  is  tho  addition  of  some 
that  would  be  constitutionally  later  in  blooming  than  most  of  those  we  have. 
Campbell’s  Duke  of  Argyll  (rich  crimson,  but  deeply  notched)  might  transmit 
this  habit,  and  be  overruled  in  this  fault. 

The  auricula  bloom  in  a collection  loses  much  of  its  power  and  beauty 
when  the  quiet  yet  emphatic  seifs  are  gone.  It  is  like  the  beginning  of  the 
end,  as  when  in  the  fading  summer  the  swallows  take  their  flight. 

Edged  Flowers. — With  reference  to  improvement  in  form  in  the  green,  grey, 
and  white  edges,  I would  remark  that  in  these,  good  form  beyond  its  intrinsic 
value  has  an  influence  inductive  of  other  good  properties.  Rounded  petals 
are  associated  with  roundness  of  the  white  mealed  circle  termed  the  “ paste  ” ; 
while  with  the  pointed  petal  the  paste  is  often,  as  by  a kind  of  sympathy, 
drawn  into  corresponding  irregularities,  which  only  intensify  the  serious  fault 
of  an  angular  appearance. 

For  form’s  sake,  naturally,  such  flowers  as  have  the  roundest,  broadest  petals 
will  be  selected  ; and  such  a variety  as  George  Lightbody,  among  those  well 
known  and  distributed  at  present,  will  serve  as  a type. 

If  good  form  in  both  parents  should  justify  it,  my  conclusions  are  that 
edged  flowers  should  be  crossed  with  their  class  fellows;  for  one  line  of  im- 
provement in  the  auricula  certainly  lies  in  doiDg  all  we  can  to  intensify  and 
magnify  the  class  distinctions,  gaining  green  edges  as  deeply  green  as  possible, 
and  white  edges  as  densely  mealed.  The  “undecided  edge,’  too  green  for 
grey,  and  too  grey  for  a pure  green,  is  not  desirable.  Still,  the  auricula  is  so 
very  sportive,  that  some  decisive  edges  will  be  obtained  from  parents  dis- 
similar in  class ; and  the  experiment  is  justified,  of  course,  if  there  be  no 
alternative,  and  if  some  marked  improvement  in  form  may  be  hoped  for 
from  it. 

Petals.— Connected  with  form,  in  addition  to  the  roundness  and  level 
disposition  of  the  petals,  may  be  mentioned  their  number.  This  is  variable, 
even  in  different  flowers  on  the  same  plant.  Five  is  probably  the  normal 
number  ; for  beyond  this  the  auricula  will  take  a playful  liberty  with  the 
proprieties  of  its  Linmean  order,  Pentandria,  always  producing  just  as  many 
stamens  as  there  may  be  petals ; and  if  one  be  of  inordinate  breadth  it  is 
accounted  as  two,  and  decorated  accordingly  with  two  stamens.  This  may 
be  a botanical  misdemeanour,  but  is  not  an  offence  under  florist  by-laws. 
The  same  is  noticeable  also  in  the  florist  tulip,  which  is  required  to  have 
petals  neither  less  nor  more  than  six,  but  is  occasionally  misformed  with  four 
or  five,  and  seven  or  eight,  when  there  is  always  one  attendant  anther  for 
each.  In  the  auricula  five  or  six  petals  are  sufficient  for  a broad  round  flower, 
and  more  than  eight  begin  to  look  Darrow  and  laboured. 

Colour. — When  we  turn  from  improvement  in  form  to  views  of  improve- 
ment in  colours,  both  in  richness  and  variety,  a very  wide  field  of  development 
lies  before  the  florist.  Possibilities  peep  out  but  half-concealed  or  only  in  the 
rough,  revealing  themselves  in  the  rarer  combinations  of  colours  that  a few 
seedlings  crudely  show ; and  these  beckonings  need  but  to  be  followed  to  obtain 
in  time  some  new  and  beautiful  combinations. 

The  auricula  is  a most  richly  endowed  flower,  possessing  already,  singly  or 
combined,  all  colours  of  the  rainbow,  violet,  indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow, 
orange,  and  red  ; and  further  still  and  rarer,  that  negation  of  all  colours,  black. 
In  edges  we  do  not  look  for  a gift  of  other  than  the  green,  grey,  and  white, 
now  so  well-known  and  fixed — while  the  colours  of  the  paste  and  the  tube  are 
constant  and  common  to  all.  There  remains  but  one  more  colour  zone  upon 
the  flower,  to  give  variety  and  play,  and  that  is  the  ring  or  belt  of  velvety 
surface  known  as  the  “ ground  ” or  “ body  ” colour. 

Disposed  between  the  green  or  powdered  edge  and  the  white  mealed 
“paste,”  it  is  a solid  band  along  its  inner  edge  ; while  on  the  outer  it  flashes 
in  lively  pencilings,  bold  and  blunt  in  some  varieties,  sharp  and  delicate  in 
others,  towards  but  not  dashing  through  to  the  petal  edge.  It  is  this  lively 
characteristic  of  the  body  colour  that  entirely  takes  away  any  tameness  or 
monotony,  hardness  or  fixity  that  a series  of  strict  concentric  circles  might  be 
supposed  to  have.  The  body  colour  should  most  certanly  have  a good  solid 
foundation  before  it  begins  to  feather  off,  because  a few  slight  pencilings  only 
have  a very  feeble  and  scratchy  effect,  while  a bold  and  rugged  style  of  its 
outer  edge  is  massive  and  handsome  in  the  extreme.  But  by  an  expressionless 
ring  of  black,  dreary  as  a black  hatband  round  a white  hat,  I would  not  advo- 
cate taming  the  auricula  down  to  the  miniature  similitude  of  an  archery  target. 
Such  a picture  of  utter  and  unbending  primness  (for  which  the  botanical 
equivalent  is  not  Primula)  as  a series  of  severe  circles  may  indeed  have  been 
in  old  time  perpetrated  in  hard  diagram  ; but  this  was  only  as  the  bare  skele- 
ton which  Nature  in  real  life  shall  clothe  with  all  fulness,  softness,  and  grace 
and  vivacity. 

The  body  colour  is  the  “ iris  ” of  the  flower’s  eye,  and  black  is  at  present 
the  most  settled  colour.  A good  black  is  very  safe  and  true,  lasting  well  upon 
the  flower,  a most  important  point  ; and  hence  it  has  been  a favourite  colour, 
especially  with  florists  in  the  north,  and  the  more  encouraged,  pursued,  and 
developed.  Indeed,  other  body  colours  were  regarded  with  marked  disfavour 
by  old  Lancashire  florists,  though  if  other  colours  had  been  worked  up  to  the 
truth  and  stedfastness  of  the  black,  there  is  nothing  but  local  fancy  or  preju- 
dice to  make  them  less  valuable  and  less  beautiful.  Little  encouraged  in  such 
variety,  the  Auricula  has  shown  a capability,  if  only  initial  yet,  of  giving  both 
blue  and  crimson  as  the  ground  colour  in  edged  flowers.  These  will,  of  course, 
require  cultivating  up  to  intensity  and  steadiness,  and  I submit  this  as  a very 
interesting  new  path  of  improvement. 

One  marked  difficulty  so  far  has  been  that  of  transmitting  to  any  flower, 
whether  self  or  edged,  the  all-important  feature  of  a rich  gold  tube,  if  that 
flower  has  tints  of  violet  or  blue.  Their  tubes  are  pale  or  greenish  yellow, 
always  a colour  of  low  vitality  and  weak  endurance.  Some  seedling  blue  seifs, 
however,  by  pollen  from  gold-tubed  varieties,  are  better  in  this  respect  than 
the  old  blues. 

Memories  come  back  to  me  here  of  some  old  flowers  that  might  have  been 
helpful  towards  new  combinations  of  colours  that  are  faint  and  timid,  and 
wavering  yet. 

Such  were  Moore’s  Violet,  a green-edged  flower,  with  violet  body  colour, 
and  a green  edge  of  Traill’s  (Rev.  George  Jeans),  in  which  the  ground  colour 
was  of  a lilac  tint.  In  white  edges  were  Ashton’s  Bonny  Lass,  with  beautiful 
violet,  and  Maria,  richer  in  colour.  These,  however,  and  others  of  like  colour, 
all  were  weakened  by  a pale  and  watery  tube  ; and  further,  the  ground  colour 
was  not  of  one  uniform  stedfast  shade,  which  it  decidedly  ought  to  be  in  both 
edged  and  self  Auriculas.  Red  or  crimson  as  a ground  colour  of  edged  flowers 
has  not  yet  been  obtained  of  any  intensity.  Lightbody’s  Fairy  Queen  and 
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Star  of  Bethlehem,  aud  also  Smith’s  Waterloo,  were  grccu  edges,  in  which  tho 
body  tints  wero  a shade  of  red-plum,  and  a white  edge  of  McDonald’s  was 
lighted  up  with  a brighter  red.  Chocolate-brown  is  another  possible  change 
in  ground  colours  worthy  of  being  followed  up.  It  occurred  in  Lightbody’s 
white  edge  Countess  of  Dunmore,  and  in  Smith’s  No  Plus  Ultra.  These  red 
and  brown  ground  colours  are,  happily,  not  associated  Jwith  tho  weak  tube 
colours  of  the  blues. 

Mr.  Simonite,  in  his  Heather  Bell  and  Aurora,  has  better  blue-grounded 
white  edges  than  the  old  ones,  and  the  tubes,  though  of  a strong  yellow,  have 
more  stability.  An  offer  of  a red-grounded  green  edge  occurs  in  a rather 
erratic  seedling  of  Mr.  Rolfs.  The  edge  is  pure  but  insufficient,  and  the  red 
ground  colour  brightens  with  age  but  is  too  broad,  and  runs  wildly  out  at  the 
petal  edges.  Such  a flower  would  be  worth  crossing  with  some  green-edge 
seedling  of  fine  form,  in  which  existed  the  fault  of  a ground  colour  much  too 
slight  and  narrow. 

Iu  new  types  of  colour  in  seifs  the  last  great  acquisition  came  through  Mr. 
Campbell’s  success  in  his  efforts  to  produce  a true  crimson  self.  Some  fifteen 
years  ago  he  sent  out,  as  the  result  of  many  years’  work  abounding  in  failures, 
two  intensely  crimson  flowers — the  one  better  than  the  other,  both  in  its 
colour  and  its  rich  gold  tube,  but  both  of  them  notched  in  petal.  These 
flowers  have  transmitted  their  colour  well  to  seedlings  of  better  petal. 

Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  another  new  and  very  beautiful  break 
in  self  colours  has  occurred  amoDg  both  Mr.  Simonite’s  seedlings  and  my  own, 
showing  yet  another  direction  in  which  we  may  seek  to  enrich  and  improve 
the  auricula.  This  new  colour  is  a very  lovely  and  decided  pink.  The  flowers 
have  happily  been  nearly  always  gold  tubed,  and  the  petal  is  a fully  rounded 
type.  This  young  colour,  however,  is  not  easy  as  yet  to  obtain  solid — i.e., 
unshaded  and  stedfast.  Some  have  failed  by  growing  slightly  paler  with  age, 
or  in  losing  with  age  the  surface  of  the  petal ; so  that  what  is  velvet  at  first 
is  calico  at  last. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  true  pink  self  is  a coming  flower,  and 
I name  it  as  one  illustration  more  of  the  direction  in  which  the  auricula  may 
be  improved. 

I have  spoken  of  the  failures  of  this  newly-won  colour — the  successes  must 
speak  for  themselves  when  they  can. 

Adolescence. — There  is  something  very  curious  in  the  blooming  character  of 
the  first  three  years’  life  of  an  upgrown  seedling  which  it  is  important  to  mark 
and  allow  for,  because  it  certainly  is  connected  with  the  practical  part  of  our 
question. 

It  is  not  an  invariable  rule,  but  it  is  a frequent  occurrence,  for  a seedling 
that  blooms  with  brilliant  properties  in  its  maiden  year,  to  flower  the  second 
year  in  much  inferior  if  not  loose  character.  This  is  oftener  the  case  with  the 
complex  edged  flowers  than  with  the  simpler  seifs.  At  the  third  year  the 
flower  may  either  return  to  its  early  promise,  or  go  again  astray.  I do  not 
know  how  to  account  for  it,  but  it  is  a noticeable  feature  in  a long  experience. 

It  would  seem  as  though  the  plant  were  affected  by  some  unseen  change  or 
turning  point  in  passing  from  its  seedlinghood  to  becoming  an  established 
variety.  Certainly  some  seedlings  that  show  brilliant  properties  the  first  year 
never  afterwards  display  them ; and  occasionally  others  that  one  has  gladly 
given  away  to  friends  with  garden  borders  have,  like  the  “ ugly  duckling  ” of 
the  story,  developed  into  very  swans  of  excellence. 

I mention  this  not  only  that  joy  over  some  sudden  acquisition  may  be 
tempered  with  gravity,  but  also  that  doubt  may  be  not  unlighted  with  hope. 

I do  not  cease  to  feel  some  anxiety  for  a brilliant  seedling,  and  some  hope 
over  a rather  disappointing  one,  till  I have  seen  them  at  their  third  bloom. 
Some  faults  are  decisive,  such  as  the  pin-eye,  the  pale  tube,  the  angular  paste, 
the  notched  or  pointed  petal.  Of  such  there  is  no  hope.  But  if  properties  of 
tube  and  paste  and  petal  are  fine,  I do  not  discard  the  seedling  because,  at  its 
maiden  bloom,  the  proportions  and  other  qualities  of  the  ground  colour  and 
edge  may  not  be  correct.  There  may  be  a good  flower  in  disguise. 

Alpine  Auriculas. 

I pass  on  now  to  a brief  notice  of  that  other  division  of  the  auricula  as  a 
florist  flower  which  is  technically  known  as  the  alpine.  These  very  beautiful 
flowers  possess,  as  features  of  distinction  from  the  edged  clasaes  and  seifs,  a 
perfectly  unmealed  centre  or  eye,  and  petals  richly  shaded  from  the  deepest  to 
the  lightest  tints  of  that  one  colour  which  the  flower  has  adopted.  That 
shading  cannot  be  in  tints  too  numerous  or  too  softly  blended. 

The  tube  of  the  alpine  so  closely  follows  in  colour  the  centre  of  the  flower 
that  it  should  have  an  expression  in  form  all  the  more  marked,  because  there 
is  the  less  power  of  contrast  with  the  centre  by  colour.  It  is  a great  point 
of  beauty  in  all  auriculas  that  the  mouth  of  the  tube  should  be  well  defined, 
and  rise  fully  to  the  level  of  the  flower’s  face  ; otherwise  there  is  the  appear- 
ance of  a weak  and  sunken  eye. 

The  alpine  auricula  is  divided  into  two  sections,  distinguished  by  the 
golden,  and  the  paler,  almost  primrose-coloured  centre.  The  golden  centre  is 
the  higher  type.  In  the  alpine,  as  in  the  edged  flowers,  it  is  again  the 
flowers  possessing  violet  or  bluish  colours  that  exhibit  the  palest  yellows  in 
the  tube  and  eye.  Flowers  would  no  doubt  be  very  highly  valued  in  this 
class  of  violet  shades  if  they  could  be  obtained  with  the  rich  golden  eye  of 
those  with  crimson. 

The  Polyanthus. 

I must  not  close  this  paper  without  including  the  florist  Polyanthus,  a 
lovely  sister  of  the  auricula,  and  in  sore  need  of  reinforcement  in  sterling 
varieties.  Some  of  the  very  best  Polyanthuses,  like  Kingfisher  in  the  red 
ground  flowers,  are  lost  to  cultivation  ; and  among  black  grounds  of  high 
merit,  Lord  Lincoln  seems  all  but  gone.  Many  garden  strains  of  Polyanthus 
are  termed  “ gold  laced,”  but  they  are  a far  remove  from  the  florist  flower 
with  its  cultured  properties.  The  resemblance  in  most  of  thorn  looks  nearest 
when  seen  at  the  greatest  distance.  The  decision,  purity,  and  refinement  of 
our  Polyanthus  are  not  in  them. 

Mr.  Barlow’s  success  in  raising  both  black  and  rod  ground  (lowers  of  very 
high  character,  perhaps  in  red  more  especially,  is  a proof  that  though  the 
flower  may  not  be  more  ready  than  its  radiant  sister  the  auricula  to  give  tho 
properties  we  would  have,|still  it  will.ropay  all  good  care  bostowedin  judicious 
crossing. 

1 do  not  think  that  any  foreign  blood  of  strains  outside  tho  florist  pale, 
however  proudly  spoken  of,  should  bo  introduced  undor  tho  plea  of  giving 
vigour,  which  the  standard  old  sorts  have,  alas  1 too  often  lived  to  lack.  From 
such  extraneous  sourco  of  robustness  will  come  much  unrulinoss.  A more  safe 
return  to  soundness  of  constitution  willbo  naturally  obtained  through  seedlings, 
because  seedlings  naturally  possess  it,  and,  happily,  young  bluo  blood  is  no 
exception  to  tho  rule. 


For  suggestions  of  improvement  in  the  polyanthus  I can  but  briefly  state 
the  properties  that  require  to  be  exemplified  in  as  many  living  representations 
of  their  beauty  as  we  can  obtain.  The  two  brilliant  extremes  of  class  colour 
will  be  a black  ground,  or  a scarlet  ground  within  the  lacing  of  bright  yellow. 
Whatever  the  body  colour  be,  it  must  consist  of  one  rich  uniform  shade  ; and 
the  yellow,  which  is  best  when  a clear  lemon-gold,  must  be  free  at  the  eye  or 
centre  from  any  other  shade  of  yellow.  The  gold  of  the  lacing  must  exactly 
match  that  of  the  eye,  and  the  lacing  itself  must  be  of  exquisitely  smooth 
edge  and  even  width.  It  must  both  completely  edge  the  petal  and  strike 
down  through  the  centre  of  it  to  meet  the  golden  eye.  The  central  line  of 
lacing  is  frequently  broader  down  the  middle  of  the  petal  than  round  the  edge, 
but  the  nearer  it  is  of  the  same  width  the  better. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  polyanthus  petal  to  be  deeply  notched  in  the 
centre,  so  that  the  circular  edge  of  the  auricula  petal  is  not  looked  for  here. 

The  centre  or  eye  of  the  polyanthus  should  occupy  a wide  circular  space 
upon  the  flower.  It  can  hardly  be  too  wide,  and  is  often  not  wide  and  circular 
enough. 

The  mouth  of  the  tube  should  be  extremely  well  defined,  and  even 
slightly  raised  above  the  level  of  the  centre.  As  in  the  auricula,  the  tube 
should  be  filled  with  bold  anthers  up  to  the  surface,  with  the  stigma  almost 
sessile  below  ; and  all  flowers  should  expand  equally  and  well. 

These  are  the  points  to  be  attained  and  strengthened  in  the  improvement 
of  the  florist  polyanthus ; and  it  will  readily  be  seen  how  far  these  lines  of 
beauty,  which  give  such  brilliance,  purity,  and  refinement,  lie  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  the  common  garden  border  Btrains,  and  how  far  too  few  are 
the  beautiful  florist  polyanthuses  we  have  that  fulfil  this  standard. 
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TWO  USEFUL  PRIMULAS. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  two  more  serviceable  primulas  for  growing 
in  pots  than  P.  obconica  and  P.  floribunda.  The  first-named  has 
white  flowers,  lightly  diffused  with  lilac  pink.  The  colour  of  the 
flowers  of  the  other  is  deep  primrose-yellow.  These  two  primroses  are 
nearly  always  in  flower,  and  they  do  as  well  to  cut  from  as  many 
similar  grown  plants.  They  are  also  eminently  suitable,  when  grown 
in  five-inch  pots,  for  vases  and  for  conservatory  decoration.  In  an 
ordinary  greenhouse  they  begin  to  flower  with  us  in  March,  and 
continue  in  bloom  more  or  less  throughout  the  summer.  We  have 
now  plants  raised  from  seed  last  year  which  are  growing  in  three-inch 
pots  and  furnished  with  several  trusses  of  flowers.  The  seed  was 
sown  thinly  in  deep  pans  of  soil,  and  the  pans  kept  during  the  summer 
in  a cold  frame  placed  in  the  shade  of  a wall.  I did  not  even  prick  out 
the  plants,  but  at  the  end  of  November  they  were  potted  in  ordinary 
garden  soil,  and  are  now  giving  the  greatest  satisfaction.  I may 
mention  that  if  these  primulas  are  grown  under  glass  during  the 
summer  they  must  be  well  shaded.  R.  H.  B. 

A CARPET  OF  BLUE. 

The  heading  to  this  note  is  not  of  my  own  choosing  ; but  it  is  an 
expression  of  a lady  friend  who  was  walking  with  me  in  my  garden 
to-day.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  exclamation  she  made  when  we  came  all  at 
once  on  a large  breadth  of  grape  hyacinths,  which,  having  been  left 
undisturbed  for  many  years,  cover  a large  space.  As  soon  as  my 
friend  saw  the  flowers  she  exclaimed,  “ What  a lovely  carpet  of  blue  ! ” 
and  then  she  said,  “ You  must  certainly  send  a note  of  these  to  the 
Gardeners’  Magazine,  and  you  cannot  better  describe  the  mass  of 
colour  than  to  call  it  ‘ A Carpet  of  Blue.’  ” After  duly  admiring  the 
effect  produced,  she  observed,  “If  I had  not  seen  it  I could  not  have 
believed  that  any  hardy  plant  could  present  such  a beautiful  appear- 
ance alter  the  cold  weather  we  have  had.”  I therefore  obey  the  in- 
junction of  my  friend,  and  send  you  this  note.  For  my  own  part,  I 
must  say  the  grape  hyacinth,  when  cultivated,  as  I have  it,  in  an 
irregular  space,  is  very  attractive.  But  seeing  hundreds  of  spikes,  as 
I have  done  for  many  years,  I do  not  go  into  ecstacies  about  them,  as 
my  friend  did.  Nevertheless,  I should  be  very  sorry  to  lose  my  large 
breadths  of  this  early  spring  flower.  Laura  L . 

BUDS  OF  PEACH  TREES. 

In  a general  way,  peach  trees  do  not  lose  their  buds  unless  the  roots 
are  allowed  to  suffer  from  dryness  during  the  winter.  But  such  sorts 
as  Hale’s  Early,  Noblesse,  and  Crawford’s  Early  always  lose  more  buds 
than  the  other  sorts.  This  I attribute  to  a constitutional  defect  which 
no  care  in  management  will  correct.  It  seems  to  me  that  your  corre- 
spondent would  do  better  if  he  were  to  plunge  his  trees  to  tho  rim  of 
the  pot  in  the  ground  or  a bed  of  ashes,  and  that  even  then  they  should 
be  examined  occasionally  to  see  that  the  soil  in  the  pots  is  not  dry.  1 
think  the  treatment  might  be  further  improved  by  pruning  tho  trees 
earlier — say  at  the  end  of  the  year.  With  reference  to  the  cause  of  tho 
buds  dropping  in  the  case  referred  to,  1 would  say  that  the  chungo 
early  in  March  from  the  open  to  tho  temperature  of  a vinery  is,  in  my 
opinion,  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  it.  Unless  the  vinery  is  specially 
managed  to  adapt  tho  temperature  to  the  requirements  of  tho  peach 
trees,  by  having  all  the  ventilators  thrown  open  for  a week,  excepting 
when  tho  weather  is  frosty,  tho  change  would  bo  too  violent  for  tho 
peach  trees.  1 have  been  a peach  grower  all  my  life,  both  in  pots  and 
in  borders,  but  I have  not  known  pot  trees  drop  their  buds  more  than 
the  others  when  they  have  had  enough  water,  aud  have  otherwise  been 
well  managed.  J*  0.  Clarke. 


Treatment  of  Sewage  meets  with  quite  new  treatment  by  Dr. 
Tidy  in  a.  recent  issue  of  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  I ho  chiet 
aim  of  Dr.  Tidy  is  to  dissipate  tho  notion  that  any  one  system  of  sewage 
treatment  will  sullico  for  tho  diverse  conditions  that  prevail. 
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CONSERVATORY  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

Azaleas  out  of  bloom  must  bo  set  growing  freely  in  a warm,  moist  air. 
Give  weak  liquid  manure  to  old  plants  that  have  filled  their  pots  with  roots, 
and  shade  during  mid-day.  Any  pruning  needed  should  be  done  at  onoe,  te 
bring  the  plauts  iuto  shape  for  next  year.  When  they  are  about  to  break 
into  new  growth  the  Indian  azaloaa  maybe  very  hard  pruned  if  required  to 
give  them  any  desirable  form.  At  the  same  time  it  will  be  well  to  turn  them 
out,  reduoe  the  ball,  and  repot  in  smaller  pots  with  peat  and  turfy  loam  as 
firmly  as  possible.  Shut  them  up  with  a moderate  bottom'heat  aud  syringe 
frequently,  but  give  very  little  water  at  the  root  till  they  start  away  ; 
then  give  plenty  of  water,  and  keep  growing  till  the  points  show  the  forma- 
tion of  bloom  buds  ; then  harden  off,  and  in  due  time  put  them  out  of  doors  to 
ripen  the  wood. 

Calceolarias  for  exhibition  must  now  have  abundance  of  water,  and  be 
shaded  during  mid-day  ; as  the  trusses  rise  give  very  weak  liquid  manure. twice 
a week.  Keep  the  plants  cool  and  airy,  and  tie  in  time  to  keep  them  from 
getting  out  of  shape. 

Fuchsias  in  full  growth  that  are  not  yet  repotted  must  be  attended  to 
quickly.  Large  shifts  will  suit  these  admirably.  Those  advancing  to  bloom 
must  be  frequently  looked  over  to  keep  down  vermin,  and  have  plenty  of 
moisture. 

Ferns  in  pots  require  either  a shift  into  larger  pots  or  a renewal  of  the 
soil.  In  either  case  turn  them  out  and  break  away  some  of  the  old  stuff 
from  the  outside  of  the  ball,  and  repot  either  in  the  same  or  larger  pots,  using 
good  turfy  loam  for  all  strong-growing  kinds,  and  those  that  must  have  peat  to 
have  the  best  peat  in  rough  lumps.  Ferns  are  too  often  starved,  owing  to  the 
common  but  erroneous  notion  that  a poor  sandy  peat  is  sufficient  for  them, 
which  is  a mistake. 

STOVE  AND  ORCHID  HOUSE. 

Orchid  House. — While  we  have  fierce  sunshine  with  east  wind  great  care 
is  requisite  in  regard  to  shading  and  air-giving  in  the  orchid  house.  Remove 
the  shadiog  as  early  in  the  afternoon  as  circumstances  will  allow,  so  that,  in 
fact,  there  will  be  some  amount  of  actual  sunshine  on  the  house  at  the  time 
of  shutting  up.  Damping  of  walls,  floors,  and  stages  must  be  assiduously 
attended  to,  aud  plants  growing  freely  must  have  water  enough. 

Stove  Plants  recently  potted  to  be  kept  on  a good  bottom  heat.  Shift 
Gesneras,  Gloxinias,  Clerodendrons,  and  other  such  fast-growing  plants. 
Justicias  out  of  bloom  to  be  repotted  in  peat,  well  decayed  manure  and  loamy 
turf,  equal  parts.  As  fast  as  plants  come  into  bloom  remove  them  to  a cooler 
atmospnere.  There  must  be  no  crowding  in  the  stove  now.  Whatever  can  be 
propagated  now  will  be  better  done  than  in  autumn,  as  the  young  plants  will 
have  a long  growing  season  before  thsm  to  fill  their  pots  with  roots. 

FORCING  AND  ORCHARD  HOUSE. 

Pines  showing  fruit  to  have  clear  liquid  manure  given  warm  and  weak. 
Syringe  to  be  used  before  shutting  up.  After  they  have  been  shut  up  for  an 
hour  at  85  deg.  give  a little  air  before  night,  but  cautiously,  for  fear  of  a chill. 
As  soon  as  the  fruit  shows  colour  discontinue  the  syringing,  and  give  very 
little  water  at  the  root.  Succession  plants  to  be  kept  liberally  ventilated  to 
induce  a robust  growth. 

Orchard  House  — Trees  in  pots  must  have  plenty  of  water  and  plenty  of 
air.  A good  breeze  through  the  house  will  do  them  good,  and  it  will  be  a help 
to  shut  up  with  a little  sun  heat.  If  this  house  is  now  crowded  with  all  sorts 
of  odds  aud  ends  that  have  been  brought  in  through  the  overcrowded  state  of 
other  houses  it  must  be  cleared  at  once,  or  it  is  possible  that  the  crop  will  be 
materially  injured,  for  the  trees  must  have  air  and  light.  The  crowding  of 
fruit  houses  with  plants  that  have  no  right  to  a place  in  them  is  most  objec- 
tionable. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE  GROUNDS. 

Annuals  in  beds  and  borders  will  require  thinning  out,  and  the  straggling 
kinds  will  be  the  better  for  topping.  There  are  very  few  who  know  all  that 
may  be  done  with  annuals  by  giving  them  a rich  soil,  plenty  of  room,  and 
occasionally  pinching  out  the  points  of  the  leading  shoots. 

Flower  Beds  that  are  unoccupied  are  supposed  to  be  turned  once  or 
twice  during  winter,  and  to  be  manured  if  necessary  in  spring.  Supposing 
them  to  have  had  such  proper  attention,  now  is  the  time  to  turn  the  soil  once 
more  and  break  the  clods  and  make  all  tidy.  But  beware  of  making  the 
ground  over  fine. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  FRAME  GROUND. 

Cucumbers  in  frames  may  be  kept  going  now  by  linings  of  grass  mowings 
mixed  with  dry  straw  and  other  such  waste. 

Melons  to  be  kept  regular  in  growth,  and  the  vines  some  distance  apart, 
to  ensure  a healthy  leaf  development.  Plenty  of  sun  and  moderate  watering 
are  essentials  of  success.  As  soon  as  the  crop  is  set  soak  the  bed  with  tepid 
liquid  manure,  and  continue  syringing  until  the  fruit  is  fully  formed,  then 
discontinue  it. 

Parsley. — Sow  thinly  on  a rich  border,  and  cover  the  drills  with  tiles  or 
stones  for  about  ten  days ; then  remove  the  covering,  and  the  parsley  will  be 
found  peeping  through.  This  plan  hastens  the  germination  of  the  seed,  which 
is  generally  very  slow. 

Kidney  Beans  may  be  sown  in  the  open  ground  now  ; sow  also  a few  in 
pots,  to  make  good  any  that  mias  in  the  rows.  Sow  also  in  pots  or  pans 
sufficient  seeds  of  scarlet  runners,  for  a first  planting,  to  give  an  early  supply. 
They  will  be  a fortnight  earlier  in  fruit  than  those  sown  in  the  open  ground 
next  week. 

Vegetables  in  season  comprise  purple  and  white  Broccolis,  Cabbages, 
Celery,  Leeks,  Lettuce,  Rhubarb,  Spinach,  Turnips,  Beet,  Carrots,  Onions, 
Salsify,  Scorzonera,  Asparagus,  French  Beans,  Cucumbers,  Mushrooms, 
Potatoes,  Radishes,  and  Seakale- 


Primrose  Day  witnessed  an  enormous  consumption  of  primroses, 
many  of  which  were  supplied  from  places  very  far  from  the  great 
towns  that  consumed  them.  In  the  Times  of  Wednesday  Mr.  Robson, 
of  Cheltenham,  proposes  the  adoption  of  an  artificial  badge  in  place 
of  the  real  flowers. 
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ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  April  20  and  21. 

Exhibition  of  Auriculas  and  Primulas. 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  but  few  of  the  northern  growers  were 
able  to  take  part  in  the  exhibition  of  the  southern  section  of  the  National 
Auricula  Society  on  Tuesday  ; and,  in  consequence,  the  number  of  plants 
staged  in  competition  for  the  prizes  was  somewhat  below  the  average.  The 
Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  who  has  occupied  such  a prominent  position  at  previous 
shows,  was  unrepresented;  and  Mr.  Pohlman,  who  has  also  been  very  success- 
ful, was  unable  to  compete,  the  show  thus  losing  the  collections  of  two  of  the 
leading  cultivators  in  the  northern  counties.  The  collections  staged  were,  on 
the  whole,  remarkably  good  ; aud  as  regards  the  quality  of  the  flowers  the 
exhibition  will  bear  a most  favourable  comparison  with  those  previously  held 
in  the  metropolis.  The  collections  of  primulas  contributed  to  the  Primula 
Conference,  which  was  held  on  Tuosday  and  Wednesday,  were  very  numerous, 
and  with  the  aurioulas  and  a few  miscellaneous  subjects  sufficed  to  fill  the 
whole  of  the  available  space  within  the  conservatory. 

Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses. 

Show  Auriculas  were  on  the  whole  highly  meritorious,  and  as  usual 
proved  immensely  attractive  to  the  general  body  of  visitors.  Too  competition 
in  the  great  class  for  twelve  was  limited  to  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  gardener  to  F. 
Whitbourn,  Esq.,  Great  Gearies,  Ilford,  and  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  both  of 
whom,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  contributed  collections  in  the  best  possible 
condition.  Mr.  Douglas  was  first  with  finely  developed  specimens  of  Dr. 
Horner,  Colonel  Taylor  (Leigh),  Mabel  (Douglas),  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner 
(Simonite),  Verdure  (Douglas),  Duke  of  Albany  (Douglas),  Prince  of  Green 
Edges  (Traill),  Pizarro  (Campbell),  Conservative  (Douglas),  George  Light- 
body  (Headly),  which  was  selected  for  the  premier  award,  C.  J.  Perry 
(Turner),  and  Smiling  Beauty  (Heap).  Mr.  C.  Turner,  who  was  awarded  the 
second  prize,  contributed  highly  finished  examples  of  John  Waterston 
(Cunningham),  George  Lightbody  (Traill),  Meteor  Flag,  Beauty  (Traill),  Lord 
of  Lome  (Campbell),  Lady  S.  Dumaresque  (Lightbody),  Dr.  Kidd,  C.  J.  Perry 
(Turner),  and  C.  E.  Brown,  Lord  Clyde,  Prince  Henry  (Turner),  and  Robert 
Traill  (Lightbody).  In  the  class  for  six,  as  in  that  for  twelve,  the  post  of 
honour  was  occupied  by  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  who  presented  in  fine  condition 
Smiling  Beauty  (Heap),  Abbe  Liszt  (Douglas),  George  Lightbody  (Headly), 
Duke  of  Albany  (Douglas),  and  Mabel  (Douglas).  Mr.  C.  Turner  was  a very 
close  second  with  Lord  Lome,  C.  E.  Brown,  George  Lightbody  (Headly), 
Beauty  (Traill),  Lord  Clyde,  and  Dr.  Kidd.  J.  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  Esq.,  Peoell- 
gare,  Swansea,  was  third,  with  good  examples  of  Duke  of  Argyll,  Ellen 
Lancaster  (Pohlman),  Grey  Friar,  Acme  (Read),  Alderman  Wisbey  (Headly), 
and  Pizarro  (Campbell)  ; Mr.  Hardwidge,  Highbury  Hill,  was  fourth. 

There  was  a strong  competition  in  the  class  for  four,  and  the  premier  award 
was  made  in  favour  of  T.  E.  Henwood,  Esq.,  Earley,  Reading,  who  contri- 
buted exeellent  specimens  of  George  Lightbody  (Headly),  Conservative 
(Douglas),  Lancashire  Hero  (Lancashire),  and  Sapphire  (Horner),  a violet  blue 
self  of  exquisite  beauty.  Mr.  C.  Phillips,  Earley,  Reading,  was  a good  second 
with  George  Lightbody,  Conservative  (Douglas),  and  Ellen  Lancaster  (Pohl- 
man). A.  Potts,  Esq.,  Hoole  Hall,  Chester,  was  third,  with  well  bloomed  plants 
of  Regular  (Ashworth),  Ellen  Lancaster  (PohlmaD),  George  Lightbody 
(Headly),  and  Imperator  (Litton).  Mr.  W.  L.  Walker  was  fourth,  and  Mr. 
A.  J.  Sanders,  gardener  to  Viscountess  Chewton,  Cobham,  was  fifth.  Mr.  C. 
Orchard,  gardener  to  J.  Galsworthy,  Esq.,  Coombe  Leigh,  Kingston-on-Thames, 
also  exhibited  excellent  examples  in  the  class.  In  competition  for  the  prizes 
for  two,  A.  Potts,  Esq.,  was  first  with  Acme  (Read)  and  New  Green  (Headly)  ; 
Mr.  C.  Phillips  second  with  Acme  (Read)  and  C.  J.  Perry  (Turner)  ; Mr.  H.  A. 
Rolt,  Wimbledon,  third  with  George  Lightbody  (Headly)  and  Lancashire 
Hero  (Lancashire)  ; Mr.  C.  Orchard  fourth  with  Complete  (Sykes)  and  George 
Lightbody  (Headly) ; and  Mr.  Walker  fifth. 

Single  Specimens  were  sufficiently  numerous  to  contribute  considerably 
to  the  interest  and  attraction  of  the  exhibition.  The  following  were  the 
awards': — Green  edge:  Mr.  C.  Turner,  first  with  George  Lightbody  (Headly) 

and  second  with  Lancashire  Hero  (Lancashire)  ; Mr.  Douglas  third  and  fourth 
with  Prince  of  Green  Edges  (Traill)  ; and  Mr.  T.  E.  Henwood  fifth  with 
Colonel  Taylor  (Leigh).  Grey  edge:  Mr  C.  Turner  first  with  George  Light- 

body (Headly),  and  fourth  with  Richard  Headly  (Lightbody)  ; Mr.  Douglas 
second  and  fourth  with  George  Lightbody  (Headly) ; Mr.  Walker  fifth  with 
Richard  Headly  (Lightbody;.  White  edge:  Mr.  A.  Potts  first  with  John 

Simonite,  and  fifth  with  Beauty  (Traill);  Mr.  J.  Douglas  second  with  Acme 
(Read),  and  third  with  Conservative  (Douglas)  ; Mr.  C.  Turner  fourth  with 
Acme  (Read),  and  sixth  with  True  Briton.  Selfs  : Mr.  W.  Bolton  first  with 

Black  Bess,  and  fifth  with  a seedling;  Mr.  Henwood  second  with  Pizarro; 
Mr.  C.  Turner  third  with  C.  J.  Perry  (Turner),  fourth  with  Topsy  (Kay),  and 
sixth  with  Lord  of  Lome. 

Seedlings  were  few  in  number,  and  not  remarkable  for  high  quality.  For  a 
white-edge  seedling  Mr.  J.  Douglas  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  Snowdon's 
Knight,  a beautiful  flower  in  the  way  of  Catherina,  but  larger  and  of  finer 
form.  In  the  class  for  a green-edge  seedling  J.  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  Esq.,  was 
awarded  the  second  prize  for  C.  W armington,  a large  and  very  stout  flower, 
much  cupped  and  very  starry.  Mr.  W.  Bolton  was  first  in  the  class  for  seed- 
ling seifs  with  Mrs.  W.  H.  Bawson,  a large  and  well-finished  flower  of  a rich 
purple  marone  colour  ; and  second  with  Mrs.  Wilson,  a.  large  and  showy  flower 
of  a bright  violet  purple  hue. 

Premier  Auricula  was  the  fine  specimen  of  George  Lightbody  (Headly), 
forming  part  of  Mr.  Douglas’s  first  prize  twelve. 

Alpine  Auriculas  were  plentiful  and  produced  a very  bright  display  of 
colour.  Mr.  C.  Turner  occupied  the  post  of  honour  in  the  class  for  twelve  with 
one  of  the  finest  collections  that  has  yet  been  placed  on  the  exhibition  stage, 
the  varieties  being  Athlete,  J.  J.  Colman,  Sensation,  Unique,  Edith,  J.  T.  Poe, 
Mrs.  Thomson,  Charles  Turner,  a very  distinct  and  beautiful  variety,  Hotspur, 
Princess  of  Wales,  Sir  H.  Dowell,  and  Sceptre.  Mr.  J.  Douglas  was  second, 
with  fine  specimens  of  Sensation,  Queen  Victoria,  Rosamond  Fellowes,  Lady 
H.  De  Walden,  Diadem,  Mrs.  Llewelyn,  Princess  of  Waldeck,  and  seedlings. 
Mr,  Turner  was  first  also  for  six  Alpines — staging  Paragon,  Mrs.  Ball,  Pro- 
gress, Mrs.  Thomson,  Edith,  and  J.  T.  Poe.  Mr.  J.  Douglas  was  second  with 
Diadem,  Lady  H.  De  Walden,  Princess  of  Waldeck,  and  Rosamond  Fellowes. 
Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing,  was  a close  second,  with  finely-developed  specimens  ; Mr. 
C.  Orchard  was  fourth  ; and  Mr.  A.  Sparling,  The  Nest,  Blackheath,  fifth. 

Single  Specimen  Alpines  had  two  classes  set  apart  for  them,  and  both 
were  well  filled.  For  varieties  with  gold  centres  Mr.  C.  Turner  was  first  with 
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Pantaloon  and  seoond  with  John  Ball  ; Mr.  Douglas  second  and  third  with 
Rosamond  Fellowos,  and  sixth  with  Princess  of  Waldeck  ; Mr.  R.  Dean 
fourth,  staging  Mrs.  Thomson.  White  or  cream  coloured  centres:  Mr. 
Turner  first  with  Columbine  and  third  with  Mrs.  Taplin  ; Mr.  R.  Dean  second 
with  Tenniel  ; Mr.  Douglas  fourth  and  fifth  with  Lady  H.  De  Walden.  . 

Seedling  Alpines  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  who  was  first  in  the 
class  for  flowers  having  white  or  croam-coloured  centres  with  Marguerite,  a 
large  finely  formed  flower,  of  a rich  purple  marone  shading  to  bright  purple. 
In  the  class  for  flowers  with  gold  centres  Mr.  Turner  was  first  with  Sunrise, 
an  effective  variety,  the  flowers  of  average  size,  and  deep  crimson  shading  to 
bright  crimson,  and  second  with  Athlete,  a beautiful  flower  of  a rich  claret 
colour,  shading  to  bright  rose. 

Collections  or  Auriculas,  to  consist  of  fifty  plants  each,  were  contributed 
by  Mr.  Douglas  and  Mr.  C.  Turner,  to  whom  tho  first  and  second  prizes  were 
respectively  awarded. 

Fancy  Auriculas  were  shown  by  Mr.  Douglas  and  Mr.  W.  Bolton,  who 
had  collections  of  great  excellence,  and  were  awarded  the  first  and  seiond 
prizes  in  the  class  for  these  flowers. 

Laced  Polyanthuses  were  somewhat  below  the  average,  both  in  numbers 
and  the  quality  of  the  specimens  staged.  For  six  Mr.  J.  Douglas  was  first 
with  excellent  examples  of  John  Bright,  Lancashire  Hero,  Henry  I.,  William 
IV.,  Prince  Regent,  and  George  fourth.  For  three  Mr.  Walkden,  Sale  was  first, 
staging  good  examples  of  Cheshire  Favourite,  Exile,  and  a seedling  ; Mr. 
Douglas  second,  staging  George  IV.,  Prince  Regent,  and  John  Bright;  Mr. 
Dean  a close  third  ; and  J.  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  Esq.,  fourth.  In  competition  for  the 
prizes  for  a single  specimen  Mr.  Walkden  was  first  and  second  with  Cheshire 
Favourite  ; Mr.  R.  Dean  third  with  George  IV. ; Mr.  J.  Douglas  fourth  with 
Prince  Regent,  fifth  with  Lancer,  and  sixth  with  Formosa. 

Fancy  Polyanthuses  and  Primroses  were  splendidly  shown  by  Mr.  R. 
Dean,  who  was  first  in  both  the  classes  provided,  for  these  attractively  coloured 
flowers.  In  the  class  for  twelve  polyanthuses,  Mr.  Dean  presented  large 
densely  flowered  examples  of  Sulphur  Gem,  The  Bride,  Chancellor,  Conqueror, 
and  other  beautiful  flowers  raised  by  himself.  The  most  conspicuous  of  the 
varieties  forming  Mr.  Dean’s  collection  of  single  and  double  primroses  were 
Fairy  Queen,  Ethel,  Salvator,  Clarissa,  White  Queen,  Ellen  Terry,  and  The 
Mikado.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  were  second  in  the  two  classes 
with  excellent  collections. 

Hardy  Primulas,  in  collections|of  twelve,  were  admirably  shown.  J.  T.  D. 
Llewelyn,  Esq.,  was  first  and  second,  and  staged  exceptionally  fine  specimens 
of  Primula  erosa,  P.  cortusoides,  P.  japonica,  P.  denticulata,  P.  Sieboldi, 
P.  viscosa,  P.  visccsa  nivea,  P.  rosea,  a splendid  example,  the  best  in  the 
exhibition,  P.  verticillata,  and  P.  obconica,  a large  specimen,  bearing  about 
twenty-five  umbels.  Mr.  J.  Douglas  third.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  exhibited 
a good  collection.  . , 

Miscellaneous  Contributions  comprised  a magnificent  collection  of 
standard  and  bush  roses  from  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  ; a group  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  from  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Upper  Holloway  ; a collection  of 
hardy  flowers  from  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  ; a collection  of  daffodils  from  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Son  ; and  six  large  and  densely  flowered  specimens  of  double  cinerarias 
from  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley. 

The  judges  were  Mr.  W.  Bolton,  Mr.  Shirley^  Hibberd,  Mr.  Pohlman,  and 
Mr.  John  Laing. 

Primulas. 

The  response|to  the  invitation  of  the  committee  of  the  Primula  Conference 
was  exceedingly  liberal,  and  the  numerous  collections  formed  an  exhibition 
equally  remarkable  for  its  attractiveness  and  interest.  The  conti  ibutions  in- 
cluded collections  from  Kew,  and  the  Botanic  Gardens  of  Edinburgh  andGlas- 
nevin,  from  the  principal  nurserymen  who  devote  special  attention  to  alpine 
plants,  and  from  numerous  private  growers  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

The  collection  from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  comprised  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  species  and  varieties,  and  from  its  thoroughly  representative 
character  was  especially  interesting.  Conspicuous  in  the  collection  were 
Primula  minima,  P.  Muretiana,  P.  venusta,  P.  Fachini,  P.  rosea  grandiflora, 
P.  carniolica,  P.  denticulata,  P.  viscosa,  P.  spectabilis,  P.  spectabilis  Wulfe- 
niana,  P.  marginata,  P.  involucrata,  and  P.  denticulata  erosoides.  The 
drawings  of  a considerable  number  of  the  species  were  also  exhibited.  The 
collection  exhibited  by  the  authorities  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Gardens 
compiised  examples  of  the  leading  types,  and  as  the  whole  of  the  plants  were 
fully  in  bloom,  it  was  especially  attractive.  It  included  P.  obconica,  with 
about  twenty  umbels  ; P.  Clusiana,  P.  viscosa,  in  variety,  including  several 
distinct  and  beautiful  varieties  raised  in  the  garden;  P.  similis,  a distinct 
form  with  mealy  foliage  and  bright  yellow  flowers  ; P.  marginata,  P.  integri- 
folia,  P.  decora,  and  P.  minima,  the  last-mentioned  being  a very  dwarf 
grower,  forming  a carpet  of  deep  green  foliage  on  the  ground,  and  producing 
large  bright  rose-coloured  foliage.  With  this  was  exhibited  a water-colour 
drawing  of  a plant  in  Mrs.  Muirhead’s  garden  at  Paxton,  which  measures 
seven  inches  across  and  blooms  most  profusely.  In  the  excellent  collection 
from  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Dublin,  were  P.  rosea,  P. 
integrifolia,  and  P.  viscosa  nivea,  in  fine  condition,  and  a very  dark  form  of 
P.  Cashmeriana. 

The  contributions  of  nurserymen  included  large  representative  collections 
from  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  and  Messrs.  Back- 
house and  Son,  York,  in  which  the  greater  number  of  the  specieB  and  varieties 
mentioned  above  were  included.  In  Mr.  Ware’s  collection  were  several  dark 
forms  of  P.  denticulata  and  an  example  of  P.  Boveana  in  the  way  of  P. 
verticillata.  In  the  York  collection  were  P.  carpathica,  which  has  large 
umbels  of  sulphur-coloured  flowers  ; P.  Balbisi,  a very  handsome  species  with 
bright  yellow  flowers;  and  P.  Allioni,  a very  dwarf  species,  bearing  large 
pale  rose-coloured  flowers.  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone,  exhibited 
a collection  of  duplex  or  hose-in-hose  polyanthuses,  representing  a good  strain 
of  the  flowers  ; and  Mr.  R.  Dean  sent  a small  but  interesting  oolleotion  of 
primulas  and  auriculas,  in  which  occurred  a remarkable  seedling  auricula 
bearing  flowers  fully  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  a bright  rose  colour  shading  to 
pale  rose.  Messrs.  .J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  exhibited  an  attractive  group 
of  polyanthuses  and  several  alpine  primulas. 

Chief  amongst  the  amateur  cultivators  was  Mr.  J.  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  who 
exhibited  a very  beautiful  collection,  in  which  P.  viscosa,  P.  roBea,  P.  auricula, 
P,  floribunda,  and  P.  obconica,  were  especially  well  represented.  P.  Rusbyi, 
a recently  introduced  species  from  America,  with  deep  purple  flowers,  was  also 
included  in  tho  collection.  G.  P.  Wilson, Esq.,  Wey bridge,  contributed 
two  fine  specimens  of  Primula  denticulata  lifted  from  the  open  borders, 
and  several  beautiful  primroses  with  blue  flowers,  amongst  them  being  Alice 
Wilson,  which  was  certificated  the  week  previous  by  the  I loral  Committee. 
Dr.  Hogg  exhibited  examples  of  the  Bardfield  and  the  common  English  Oxlips, 


to  show  their  distinctive  characters  and  seedlings  from  the  Bardfield  type  with 
rose-coloured  flowers.  MissJeykel,  Munstead,  exhibited  a beautiful  group  of 
polyanthuses  and  primroses,  tastefully  arranged  on  a bank  of  moss.  From  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  T.  Boscawen,  Lamorran,  Cornwall,  came  a liberal  contribu- 
tion of  wild  primroses,  comprising  white,  red,  and  yellow  forms.  Mr.  G.  Gold- 
smith, gardener  to  E.  G.  Loder,  Esq.,  Floore,  Weedon,  exhibited  a collection 
consisting  of  about  sixty  examples  of  primulas,  and  other  alpine  plants.  Mr. 
Toby,  Mr.  Wordsley,  Mr.  Walkden,  Mr.  Davis,  and  Mr.  Douglas  also  contri- 
buted to  the  gathering — the  last-mentioned  having  a large  and  attractive  col- 
lection, in  which  auriculas  predominated. 

The  undermentioned  had  the  distinction  of  a first-class  certificate  conferred 
upon  them  : — 

Primula  mistassinica. — A diminutive  species,  with  deep  green  leaves  and 
very  small  flowers  of  a delicate  blush  pink  hue.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  and  Sons. 

P,  sp? — A handsome  form  in  the  way  of  P.  denticulata,  and  bearing  small 
umbels  of  bright  purple-blue  flowers  with  white  centre.  Introduced  from  the 
Himalayas,  where  it  is  found  growing  at  an  altitude  of  14,000  feet,  and  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Lindsay  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden. 

P.  viscosa,  var.  No.  1. — A beautiful  variety,  bearing  large  finely  formed 
flowers  of  a brilliant  crimson  hue,  with  white  centre.  Raised  in  the  Edinburgh 
Botanic  Garden. 

P.  viscosa,  var.  No.  4. — A handsome  variety,  the  flowers  large,  finely 
formed,  and  of  a rich  violet  purple  hue.  Raised  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic 

P.  denticulata  erosoides.— A.  distinct  variety,  producing  large  umbels  of 
deep  blue  flowers.  From  Kew. 

P rosea,  var. — A very  fine  form  of  this  now  well-known  species,  remarkable 
for  the  large  size  and  brilliant  colouring  of  the  flowers.  From  J.  T.  D. 
Llewelyn,  Esq.  ...  „ , , , , „ 

P.  hybrid  ? — A very  fine  hybrid,  obtained  by  a cross  eflected  between  1 . 
auricula  and  P.  petronella-  The  flowers  are  rather  larger  and  of  finer  form 
than  those  of  the  first-mentioned  species,  and  of  a rich  yellow  colour  with 
white  centre.  Exhibited  by  J.  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  Esq. 

PRIMULA  CONFERENCE. 

It  is  agreed  all  round  that  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  added  to 
the  number  of  its  highest  triumphs  in  the  Primula  Congress  held  at  South 
Kensington  last  week.  Being  arranged  in  conjunction  with  the  beautiful  ex- 
hibition of  the  National  Auricula  Society,  there  was  ensured  a great  and  com- 
prehensive display  of  primulas,  the  great  conservatory  being  completely  fibed 
with  the  several  collections.  As  a record  of  the  event  will  be  of  some  interest 
in  years  to  come,  and  is  of  especial  interest  now,  we  present  here  the  official 
list  of  officers  and  of  distinguished  botanists  who  were  invited  to  assist : 

President  of  the  conference,  John  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  F.L.S.;  chairman  of 
committee,  Dr.  Michael  Foster,  F.R.S. ; corresponding  foreign  secretary. 
Maxwell  T.  Masters,  M.D.,  F.R.S.;  secretary  to  the  committee,  James 
Douglas,  Great  Gearies,  Ilford.  _ _ . 

Committee. — Samuel  Barlow,  W.  H.  Baxter,  J.  G.  Baker,  F.R.S.,  Jas. 
Backhouse,  jun.,  Colonel  Beddome,  F.L.S.,  Jas.  Boyd,  jun.,  William  Brock- 
bank,  F.L.S. , F.  W.  Burbidge,  Henry  Cannell,  Colonel  R.  Trevor  Clarke,  L. 
Clark,  G.  C.  Churchill,  F.L.S.,  R.  Dean,  Rev.  C.  Woolley  Dod,  Rev.  H. 
Ewbank,  H.  J.  Elwes,  F.L.S.,  T.  M.  Franklen,  John  Fraser,  Patrick  Neill 
Fraser,  F.  Du  Cane  Godman,  F.R.S.,  Andrew  Henderson,  J.  Shirley  Hibberd, 
Robert  Hogg,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.,  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  E Hill,  Miss  G.  Jekyl 
Edmund  Giles  Loder,  W.  B.  Latham,  John  Laing,  Mrs.  Lawrenson,  Robert 
Lindsay,  R.  Irwin  Lynch,  Sir  George  Macleay,  George  Maw,  James  McIntosh, 
Thomas  Moore,  F.L.S.,  F.  W.  Moore,  Miss  C.  M.  Owen,  George  Paul,  J.  T. 
Poe.  H.  A.  Rolt,  C.  H.  Sharman,  Arthur  Sutton,  Harry  Turner,  J Tyerman, 
Rev.  F.  Tymons,  Harry  J.  Veitch,  F.L.S.,  A.  O.  Walker,  F.L.S.,  T.  S.  Ware, 
Anthony  Waterer,  Philip  Worsley,  B.  S.  Williams,  F.L.S.,  and  Geo.  b. 

^ 'foreign  Members  or  the  Committee.— Prof.  Dr.  Eichler,  Berlin  ; Prof- 
Dr.  Wittmack,  Berlin  ; Prof.  Dr.  Eogler,  Breslau  ; Herr  Inspector  Stein, 
Breslau  ; Herr  Max  Kolb.  Munich  ; Herr  Max  Leichtho,  Baden-Baden ; Prof. 
Dr.  Kerner,  Vienna  ; Herr  F.  Maly,  Vienna  ; Prof-  Dr  Wiflkomm,  Prague  ; 
Prof.  Dr.  Peyritscb,  Innsbruck;  Herr  Dr.  V.  Bobaq  Buda  ; Prof.  Dr.  Kamtz, 
Kolozsvar ; M.  Crepin,  Brussels  ; Dr.  Lange,  Copenhagen ; M.  Max  Cornu, 
Paris;  M.  Naudin,  Antibes;  M.  H.  Vilmonn,  Pans  ; M Planchon  Mont- 
pellier : M.  Correvon,  Geneva  ; M.  Otto  Forster,  Scheibl,  Austria  ; M b robe], 
Zurich;  Prof.  Caruel,  Florence;  M.  Groves,  Florence;  M.  Witte,  Leiden  ; 
M.  Krelage,  Haarlem;  Prof.  Dr.  Henriquez,  Cmmbra;  Dr.  E.de  Regeb  St. 
Petersburg;  Prof.  Dr.  Lindberg,  Helsingfors;  M.  Boissier,  ^alleyres  , M.  A. 
de  Candolle,  Geneva  ; Dr.  Asa  Gray,  Harvard,  Mass;  Dr.  Lawson,  Halifax, 
NS  • Dr  Thurber,  New  York;  Prof.  Meehan,  Philadelphia  ; Dr.  George 
Watt,  Calcutta  ; Dr.  King,  Calcutta  ; Dr.  H.  Trimen,  Peradenyia ; and  Dr. 

TreTh’e  programme  published  by  us  last  week  was  varied  on  Wednesday 
owing  to  the  inability  of  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow,  in  consequence  of  ill- health  to 
contribute  as  promised.  In  his  place  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  contributed  a 
paper  on  the  improvement  of  Florists’  Primulas,  the  text  of  which  appears  in 
the  present  sheet.  With  this  exception  the  programme  was  carried  out  and 
the  persons  present  were  advantaged  by  the  substitution  of  brief  ac  d es  e 
setting  forth  the  points  of  special  interest,  instead  of  the  formal  reading  o 

th° M noon  ^Wednesday  there  was  a large  muster  of  lovers  of  primulas  in 
the  Albert  Hall.  The  president,  J.  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  Esq.,  having  taken  tho 
chair  opened  the  proceedings  with  a few  remarks  on  the  great  advantages 
which  had  been  derived  from  the  holding  of  the  previous  conferences  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  he  expressed  a hope  that 
the  Primula  Conference  would  be  not  less  successful.  , 

Dr.  Masters  then  briefly  referred  to  the  contributions  from  1 rofessor 
Reeel ' Professor  Asa  Gray,  and  other  foreign  botanists,  and  proposed  that 
the  thanks  of  the  Conference  be  conveyed  to  them.  The  vote  of  thanks  was 
seconded  by  Dr.  Michael  Foster,  and  duly  carried. 

Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  was  thou,  in  accordance  with  tho  programme, 
upon  by  the  Chairman  to  read  his  paper  on  “ The  Origin  and  History  o t 0 
bdorists’  Auricula,”  but  he  said  that,  to  economize  the  time  of  the  Conference 
he  should,  instead  of  reading  tho  whole  of  the  paper,  content  himself  with 
pointing  out  a few  of  tho  more  important  facts  bearing  on  the  subject  with 
Sh  it  dealt.  At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Hibbord’s  address  Mr  Joseph 
Hooker  said  that  he  had  listened  to  it  with  muoh  pleasure  for  it  was  full  of 
interest  and  rich  in  information,  and  he  thought  that  Mr.  Hibberd  s selection 
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of  Primula  auricula  as  tho  parent  of  the  florists’  auricula  was  quite  right.  Ho 
believed  that  the  conferences  wore  exceedingly  useful,  and,  whilst  reminding 
him  of  tli9  meetings  held  in  Regent  Streot  fifty  yoars  since,  ho  believed  thorn 
to  bo  most  favourable  auguries  of  tho  future  of  tho  Koval  Horticultural 
Society.  Ho  had  groat  pleasure  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Hibberd. 

Mr.  J.  (1.  Maker  said  ho  could  fully  endorso  Sir  Josoph  Hookor  as  to  tho 
great  interest  of  the  paper,  which  dealt  with  the  question  admirably  from  a 
florist’s  point  of  viow.  Hut  ho  mnst  take  exception  to  tho  foar  oxpressod  that 
the  botanist  did  not  appreciate  tho  work  of  tho  florist.  He  also  considered 
that  justice  had  not  heon  done  to  the  botanists  of  the  sixteenth  oentury,  and 
referred  to  tho  “ Rariorum  Plantarum  ” of  Clusius,  and  other  books  published 
in  the  socond  half  of  the  oentury,  in  proof  of  tho  admirablo  work  that  had  been 
done,  especially  with  tho  primulas.  With  reference  to  tho  parentage  of  tho 
auricula,  his  theory  was  that  P.  auricula  was  the  paront  of  the  show  aurioulas 
and  P.  pubesoenB  the  paront  of  the  varieties  forming  tho  alpino  section.  Dr. 
M.  Fostor,  Mr.  Lynch,  Mr.  W.  Bolton,  and  Mr.  Fraser  also  took  part  in  tho 
discussion. 

Mr.  W.  Bolton  then  read  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner’s  paper  on  the  improve- 
ment of  tho  “ Florists’  Primulas.”  At  the  oonclsion  of  tho  reading  of  the 
paper,  Mr.  Llewelyn  said  that  it  was  important  raisers  should  in  the  selection 
of  Beedlings  pay  speoial  attention  to  the  proportions  of  the  flowers,  for  unless 
tho  colours  were  well  balanced  the  flowers  would  in  the  eye  of  the  florist 
possess  but  little  beanty.  He  thought  also  it  was  essential  to  select  flowers 
with  good  colours,  and  to  reject  those  in  which  the  colours  are  undecided. 
Mr.  Burbidge,  Mr.  Bolton,  and  Mr.  It.  Dean  also  made  a few  observations  on 
the  paper. 

Mr.  Baker  next  pointed  out  the  salient  features  of  his  paper  on  the 
“ Nomenclature  of  the  Alpine  Primulas, ’’and referred  to  the  great  value  of  the 
list  of  primulas  prepared  by  Mr.  D.  Dewar. 

Dr.  Masters  suggested  that  in  consequence  of  the  length  of  time  the 
Conference  had  been  sitting,  his  paper  on  the  “ Root  Structure  of  Primulas  ” 
shou’d  be  taken  as  read,  and  this  suggestion  was  ultimately  adopted.  A 
rather  lengthy  discussion  then  ensued  on  the  cultural  requirements  of  the 
Himalayan  primroses,  in  which  the  Chairman,  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  Mr.  G. 
Paul,  and  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Dod  took  part.  There  was  a remarkable  con- 
currence of  opinion  that  the  majority  of  the  species  required  an  abundance  of 
water  at  the  roots,  more  especially  during  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  and 
an  open  position.  Mr.  Wilson  stated  that  he  found  P.  capitata  to  thrive  in  a 
damp  soil  and  in  a shady  position ; and  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Dod  pointed  out  the 
great  importance  of  shelter  daring  the  winter  to  P.  purpurea  (Royle). 

The  proceedings,  which  extended  over  three  hours,  were  brought  to  a close 
with  the  votes  of  thanks  to  the  contributors  of  the  papers  and  to  the 
ohairman. 


ROYAL  PAINTERS  IN  WATER  COLOURS. 

The  sixty-eighth  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colours  was  opened  on  Monday  last  in  the  admirably  lighted  new  galleries  in 
Piccadilly.  The  collection  comprises  1,066  original  drawings,  and  a few 
examples  of  sculpture,  fil.ing  the  three  spacious  galleries  with  a delightful 
miscellany  of  ideas.  Considering  the  number  of  contributions,  the  average  of 
merit  is  certainly'  high,  and  amongst  the  more  important  works  on  view  are  a 
few  of  the  ver / best  productions  of  famous  masters. 

In  the  West  Gallery,  the  place  of  honour  is  assigned  to  Mr.  W.  L, 
Thomas’s  “ Boulogne  Sands”  (100),  a picture  conceived  in  the  vein  of  Frith’s 
“ Derby  Day,”  but  less  dramatic,  and  somewhat  tame,  though  full  of  interest. 
The  want  of  force  distresses  one,  but  the  picture  will  be  much  admired.  Near 
by  is  one  of  the  gems  of  the  exhibition  in  Mr.  Arthur  Severn’s  “ Sunset  over 
Coniston”  (99),  a glorious  delineation  of  the  effects  of  vapour  in  giving  colour. 
The  dark  mountain  and  the  coppery  sky  acquire  dramatic  intensity  in  their 
relationships  in  this  splendid  effort.  A pretty  bit  of  work  is  Mr.  W.  S. 
Stacey’s  “Cat’s  Cradle”  (7),  which  might  be  taken  as  a design  for  the  illus- 
tration of  the  paper  on  the  subject  in  the  Golden  Gate,  for  there  is  a good 
suggestion  of  the  educational  uses  of  the  simple  game.  It  is  a great  transition 
from  this  homely  picture  to  Mr.  Fred  Slocombe’s  “Reflections”  (124),  a 
delicate  damsel  in  a green  dress,  who  appears  for  the  present  to  be  seeking  an 
object  in  life.  “ What's  Up  ? ”(139),  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Couldery,  is  a capital  bit 
of  character  painting,  a row  of  heads,  mostly  juvenile,  with  a policeman  as  a 
supplement,  all  looking  over  a wall  at  something  immensely  interesting. 
“Arguing  the  Point  ” (161),  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Barnes,  shows  an  inn-yard,  with 
groups  of  rustics,  and  one  energetic  table-thumper  in  argumentative  action. 
“ Sunset  at  Sea  ” (191),  by  Mr.  Arthur  Severn,  surpasses  in  glory  the  fine  work 
named  above,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  best  thing  hitherto  exhibited  by  this  master 
of  the  art.  An  ambitious  work  is  M.  L.  Da  Rios’s  “ La  Tombola”  (221),  in 
which  the  game  is  played  by  a party  of  lasses  whose  dresses  afford  scope  for 
colour,  but  have  not  tempted  the  artist  beyond  the  limits  of  discretion  ; he 
has,  in  fact,  produced  a lively  and  most  interesting  picture,  while  exercising 
commendable  self-restraint.  Mr.  E.  M.  Wimperis  has  “Wild  Wales”  (171) 
and  “ Flint  Castle  ” (217),  both  in  his  best  style ; and  Mr.  Keeley  Halswelle, 
in  “The  Pass  of  Brander”  (266),  gives  us  a masterly  study  of  rocks,  clouds, 
and  a rainbow.  The  best  of  the  flower  pieces  in  this  gallery  is  the  one  entitled 
“Checkmate”  (228),  by  Marian  Chase,  a very  lively  and  truthful  rendering 
of  chrysanthemums.  Cabbages  are  not  flowers,  but  the  curious  colouring  of 
“ Surrey  Cabbages  ” (58),  by  Mr.  E.  F.  J.  Clarke,  will  interest  the  students  of 
such  things. 

In  the  Central  Gallery  we  are  agreeably  arrested  by  the  delightful  render- 
ing of  a most  familiar  scene,  “The  Lledr  Bridge  ” (321),  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Whimper. 
Although  so  often  sketched,  painted,  photo’d,  and  even  modelled,  this  delight- 
ful picture  gives  newness  to  the  scene  ; and,  strange  to  say,  it  is  the  newness 
of  truth,  a delightful  rendering  of  hard  lines  and  dry  stones.  Mr.  Wimperis 
has  here  “ A Rough  Road  by  the  Sea  ” (383),  grand  in  its  breadth  of  moorland 
herbage  and  rolling  clouds.  We  are  much  taken  with  Mr.  J.  Falleylove’s 
“ Hampton  Court  Palace”  (574),  which,  for  its  historical  value  and  sound 
merit  as  a work  of  art,  ought  to  be  secured  for  a public  gallery  or  museum  ; 
for  it  will  be  almost  a misfortune  should  it  be  hidden  from  the  public  in  a 
private  collection.  Two  amusing  works  here  are  Mr.  E.  A.  Abbey’s  “March 
Past”  (593),  and  Mr.  F.  Dadd’s  “Food  for  Powder  ” (614)  ; a lot  of  human 
nature  in  both  pictures.  A beautiful  bit  of  clear  illumination,  in  a quite 
winning  scene,  is  Mr.  H.  Hine’s  “Sunlight  at  St.  Albans”  (628).  Mr.  C E. 
Holloway  has  missed  the  mark  in  his  chalky  view  of  St.  Ives  (673),  which 
may  be  shown  with  the  glamour  of  a Greek  city  on  a promontory  of  the 
Higean  with  only  a moderate  effort  of  imagination  ; and  the  same  may  be 
Baid  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Weedon’s  “Mist  in  the  Glen”  (679).  We  cannot  profess 
admiration  of  Sir  J.  D.  Linton’s  “Romeo  and  Juliet”  (608),  for  the  fore- 


shortening of  tho  horo’s  faoo  distresses  one,  but  in  technique  tho  work  is 
superb.  Amongst  tho  flower  subjects  hero  wo  must  mention  the  “ Holly- 
hocks " (552)  of  Mary  Jlutlor,  as  displaying  admirably  tho  beauties  of  tho 
single  flowers  ; while  anothor  group  of  tho  same  flowers  (594),  by  Mr.  G.  8. 
Elgood,  prosonts  them  in  a different  but  very  pleasing  aspect.  A “ Study  of 
Emmies”  (535),  by  Minnio  Ayro,  suggests  the  splendour  of  these  flowers, 
though  somewhat  opaquo  in  colouring., 

In  tho  East  Gallery  a fine  bit  of  breezy  moor,  with  grey  clouds,  attracts  us. 
It  is  Mr.  A.  W.  Weodon’s  “ Stacking'Peat  ” (739).  Mr.  J.  Fullsylove  in  his 
“ Christchurch”  (787)  tries  one’s  patienco,  for  he  shows  us  a lovely  bit  of  tho 
old  Hampshire  town,  in  very  hard  modelling  and  heavy  colour,  but  tho 
solidity  of  tho  work  does  not  detract  from  its  faithfulness  ; it  is  a beautiful 
drawing.  Mr.  Charles  Potter  contributes  a notable  work  in  “ First  Blush  of 
Morn”  (797).  This  should  establish  for  the  summit  of  Carnedd  Llewellyn  tho 
title  of  Jungfrau,  or  its  equivalent,  the  delicate  blending  of  rosy  and  creamy 
tints  forcibly  reminding  one  of  the  great  mass  that  when  bathed  in  light 
bears  tho  name  in  a mightier  rango  than  Snowdon.  This  is  an  important 
work,  and  has  value  beyond  its  high  pictorial  merits.  A curiously  cold  drawing 
is  Mr.  E.  Hayes’s  “ West  Pier,  Gorleston  ” (919),  but  full  of  good  work  and 
steeped  in  truth.  Mr.  Ghent’s  “ Passing  Showers  ” (984)  is  probably  from  a 
sketch  made  not  many  miles  from  the  spot  selected  by  Mr.  Potter  for  his 
British  Jungfrau.  Here  again  is  Mr.  Arthur  Severn  with  “Storm  Cloud 
Passing  over  Venice  ” (1,037),  a grand  mass  of  smoky  black  cloud,  friuged 
with  stormy  red,  and  evidently  charged  with  lightning  enough  to  comume 
Venice,  should  that  event  be  in  the  story.  It  is  a work  of  great  power. 
“ Beaching  a Pink  ” (1,063),  by  T.  B.  Hardy,  gives  us  an  angry  aspect  of  the 
Dntch  coast,  and  we  feel  the  chill  of  the  north  wind  that  is  rising,  and  that 
will  justify  the  work  that  is  in  progress.  Amongst  flower  pieces  here  we  are 
attracted  by  Lucy  Yarley’s  Sunflowers  (901),  which  are  in  a low  tone  for 
such  a subject,  the  fair  artist  having  been  scarcely  fair  to  the  colouring  of  her 
huge  flowers.  But  Mrs.  Duffield  makes  amends,  perhaps,  in  her  “Guelder 
Roses”  (764),  for  here  the  tame  but  admirably  drawn  viburnums  are  warmed 
with  a bunch  of  fiery  pelargoniums,  the  purity  and  brilliancy  of  which  are  of 
peculiar  interest,  for  such  daring  colour  is  but  seldom  seen  except  in  the 
picture  gallery  of  great  Nature’s  own. 


ComspDitticntt. 


VARNISHED  HOT-WATER  PIPES. 

Having  had  some  unpleasant  experience  with  varnished  hot-water  pipes,  I am 
very  sorry  indeed  to  learn  that  your  correspondent  “ J.  D.”  has  made  the 
mistake  of  having  the  pipes  in  the  houses  under  his  charged  varnished.  He  is 
not  the  only  gardener  who  has  varnished  hot-water  pipes,  for  I once  did  it 
myself,  and  I know  two  others  who  committed  the  same  mistake.  The  ques- 
tion now  to  consider  is.  What  can  be  done  to  prevent  serious  injury  to  the 
vines  ? According  to  my  experience,  “ J.  D. ” should  continue,  as  you  advise,  to 
ventilate  as  freely  as  circumstances  will  permit,  and  allow  the  ventilators  at 
the  apex  of  the  roof  to  remain  open  a little  way  during  the  night.  He  should 
also,  as  quickly  as  possible,  paint  the  pipes  with  a thick  solution  of  lime, 
which  will  cause  the  pipes  to  rust  and  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  varnish 
with  which  they  are  coated.  The  next  step  will  be  to  procure  some  thin 
boards,  and  nail  them  together  in  such  a way  that  they  will  resemble  the  letter 
V.  As  these  contrivances  are  formed,  turn  them  bottom  upwards  over  the 
pipes  to  prevent  water  falling  on  the  pipes,  as  the  vapour  rising  from  them 
does  much  mischief.  The  pipes  should  not,  under  any  consideration,  be 
syringed  or  sprinkled  with  water.  When  the  vinery  is  again  at  rest,  well  wash 
the  pipes  and  paint  them  with  lead-colour  paint.  If  possible,  all  tender  plants 
should  be  removed  from  the  house.  G.  Woodebson. 

Bexley  Heath,  Kent, 

I was  once  in  the  same  predicament  as  your  correspondent  J.  D.  in  con- 
sequence of  having  the  pipes  varnished  instead  of  painted.  The  pipes  were  in 
a forcing  house,  and  all  the  caladiums,  maidenhair  ferns,  and  cucumbers  were 
cut  down  or  turned  brown.  In  a cool-house  the  leaves  of  the  pelargoniums 
turned  brown  and  dropped  off.  My  remedy  was  to  wash  the  pipes  with  hot 
lime  when  the  water  in  them  was  nearly  at  boiling  point.  The  pipes  were  washed 
over  twice  with  the  lime,  and  the  application  was  most  beneficial.  As  much 
air  should  be  admitted  at  the  top  of  the  house  at  all  times  as  the  weather  and 
and  other  circumstances  will  permit.  R.  W. 

Docking  Hall,  Norfolk. 


SPRING  FLOWERS. 

The  cruelly  cold  weather  of  the  past  fortnight  has  pretty  well  pinched  out  of 
existence  the  few  flowers  that  were  appearing,  and  completely  stopped  the 
leafing  of  the  trees.  But  once  again  nature  is  making  an  effort  to  beautify 
the  world.  On  Monday  last,  with  a north-east  wind  blowing,  there  was  a 
sensible  improvement  in  respect  of  temperature,  and  vegetation  made  a kind 
of  spring,  though  but  a small  one,  and  the  progress  since  then  has  been  slow 
but  steady.  All  the  trees  except  the  oak  and  the  ash  are  now  showing  a 
glimmering  of  greenness ; many  fruit-growing  districts  are  white  or  are 
whitening  with  bloom,  and  the  gardens  are  pretty  freely  spangled  with 
flowers.  The  narciss  family  are  in  full  force  ; and  not  only  are  trumpet 
daffodils  plentiful,  but  the  poet’s  narciss  is  flowering  freely  in  gardens  near 
London.  The  primula  family  are  making  pretty  faces  at  us  in  the  shape  of 
primroses,  oxlips,  and  polyanthuses,  but  alpine  primulas  are  shy  to  show  their 
flowers,  and  even  Primula  rosea,  which  we  see  glowing  on  the  rockery,  has  been 
coaxed  into  flower  in  a frame,  and  has  but  just  been  planted  to  cheat  us  into 
belief  that  spring  has  really  come.  All  the  large-leaved  saxifragas  or  megaseas 
are  in  flower,  or  very  soon  will  be,  and  the  rock  cresses,  drabas,  and  later 
hellebores  are  gay  with  flowers.  Amongst  the  flowering  trees  there  is  nothing 
more  gay  than  Forsythia  suspensa,  with  its  soft  yellow  pendant  bell-like 
flowers  ; but  Prunus  eerasifera,  the  myrobalan  plum,  and  P.  divaricata  are 
conspicuous  by  reason  of  their  profuse  snowy  bloom.  In  London  the  horse- 
chestnuts  are  fully  in  leaf,  and  their  great  panicles  are  forwarder  (considering 
the  season)  than  might  be  expected  as  compared  with  the  backward  state  cf 
flowering  trees  in  general.  In  greenhouse  collections  several  good  things  are 
now  in  condition,  such  as  Kennedya  rubicunda,  Clianthus  puniceus,  aud  Acacia 
armata.  This,  indeed,  is  the  season  for  acacias,  and  the  beautiful  A dealbala 
and  A.  a finis  are  conspicuous  amongst  many  with  their  welcome  flowers.  Of 
soft  stuff,  such  as  cinerarias,  lachenalias,  cytisus,  and  the  like,  there  is  1 o 
scarcity  ; and  in  good  collections  Mackaya  bella,  with  its  delicate  mauvy  grey 
flowers,  is  a fine  feature. 
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i&tpluB  to  jurats. 


fHarltctg. 

— • — 


Sap. — G.  W. — You  are  quite  right  in  your  opinion. 

Dahlias. — H.  D.  T. — The  following  would  form  a good  stand  show  : 
Alexander  Cramond,  Criterion,  Canary,  James  Stephen,  Mrs.  Gladstone, 
HeDry  Bond,  Fancy,  Chorister,  General  Gordon,  George  Barnes,  Lotty 
Eckford,  Miss  Browning,  Professor  Fawcett,  Pompone  Gem,  Dove,  and  Lydia. 

Strawberries. — H.  D.  T. — The  following  are  five  fine  varieties  which  could 
be  successfully  cultivated  on  your  soil:  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  and 
Grove  End  Scarlet  for  preserving  ; and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  President,  and 
Frogmore  Late  Pine  for  dessert.  The  last  mentioned  is  useful  for  late 
supplies,  but  if  you  decide  to  limit  the  number  of  varieties  to  four  it  should 
be  omitted. 

Gardening  for  Amateurs. — Sussex. — It  is  printed  by  A.  Tesseyman,  White- 
friargate,  Hull,  price  one  shilling.  It  is  very  rarely  we  can  give  the  price  of  a 
book  that  comes  before  us  for  notice,  for  the  simple  reason  that  publishers  do 
not  condescend  to  give  the  information  unless  it  is  specially  and  directly 
inquired  for.  But  the  admirable  little  essay  on  “ Gardening  for  Amateurs” 
has  the  price  plainly  stated  on  the  title  page — a sort  of  hint  to  the  reader  that 
the  authors  intend  to  be  frank  and  plain  from  first  to  last. 

Weighing  Bread  on  Delivery. — J.  F. — This  question  obtained  peculiar 
elucidation  some  three  years  ago  in  the  case  of  Ridgway  v.  Ward,  in  the  Court 
of  Appeal.  We  could  not  make  room  for  report  of  the  case,  but  we  can  state 
the  result  in  a few  words.  Bakers  who  deliver  bread  to  their  customers  by 
servants  not  provided  with  beam  and  scales,  so  that  the  purchaser  may  have 
the  bread  weighed  at  the  time  of  dt  livery,  are  liable  to  be  convicted  in  a 
penalty  under  6 and  7,  Will.  IV.,  c.  37.  Sec.  7.  In  the  case  oited,  the 
magistrate  had  convicted,  and  the  Court  confirmed  on  appeal. 


©tutuar|j* 


On  the  lGth  inst.,  at  Montagu  House,  Kew,  the  Rev.  William  Williamson  New- 
hould,  M.A.,  F.L.S  , aged  67  years.  The  deceased  gentleman  was  for  many 
yearB  associated  with  the  Royal  Herbarium,  Kew,  and  was  well-known  and  much 
respected  by  botanists  and  plant  collectors. 

On  the  lGth  inst,,  at  his  residence,  41,  Mecklenburgh  Square,  Sampson  Low,  in  his 
89th  year. 


COTRNT  GARDEN. 

Fruit. 

Apples  -.  , per  $-sieve  2s.  6d.  to  4 s.  Od. 

Apples.  American,  per  bar.  10s.  6d.  „21s.  Od. 

Cobs,  Kent per  100  lbs.  86s.  Od.  ,,45s.  Od. 

Grapes per  lb.  4s.  6d.  ,,  8s.  Od. 

Lemons  per  case  8s.  Od.  „10s.  Od. 

Pine-apples,  English,  per 

lb Is.  Od.  „ Is.  81 

Pine-apples,  St.  Michaels, 

each 3s.  8d.  ,,  7s.  6d. 

Strawberries  per  lb.  4s.  Od.  „ 8s.  Od. 

V B0ETABLK8. 

Artichokes,  Globe,  per  da.  2s.  Od.  „ 3s.  Od 
Asparagus,  English,  perlf0  5s.  Od.  ,,  6s.  Od 
Asparagus,  French,  per  bun.  7s.  6d.  ,,12s.  6d. 
Beans,  French  ....per  lb.  Is.  Od.  „ Is.  6d. 

Beet _ per  doz.  Is.  Od.  „ 2s.  Od. 

Broccoli,  Sprout,  per  bush  3s.  6d.  „ 4s.  6d. 

Carrots per  bun.  Os.  4d.  ,,  Os.  6d. 

Cauliflowers  perdoz.  3s.  Od.  ,,  4s.  Od. 

Cucumbers ..each  Os.  8d.  „ Is.  Od. 

Endive per  doz.  Is.  6 J.  „ 2s.  0d. 

Garlic  per  lb.  Os.  4d.  ,,  Os.  6d. 

Herbs  per  bunch  Os.  3d.  „ Os.  4d. 

Horse-radish per  bun.  8s.  Od.  „ 4s.  Od. 

Lettuces,  Cabbage,  per  doz.  Is.  6d.  „ 2s.  6d. 

Lettuce,  Cos per  doz.  4s.  Od.  „ 6s.  Od. 

Leeks per  bun.  Os.  3d.  „ Os.  41. 

Mint,  Green per  bun.  Os.  81.  ,,  Is.  Od. 

Mushrooms  __  per  basket  Is.  Od.  „ 2i.  01. 
Onions  ......  per  bushel  4s.  Od.  ,,  5s.  Od. 

Onions  ........  per  bunch  Os.  4d.  „ Os.  6d. 

Parsley per  bun.  Os  4d.  „ Os.  6d. 

Radishes  _ per  doz.  bunch  Is.  Od.  ,,  2s.  Od. 
Rhubarb  per  bun.  Os.  4d  ,,  Os.  6d. 

Seakale — ..per  bun.  2s.  0J.  „ 3s.  Od. 

Small  Salading  ..per  pun.  Os.  3d.  ,,  Os.  4d. 

Spinach  ......  per  bushel  3s.  6d.  „ 4s.  Od. 


V E<;  eta  ulks  —continued. 


Abutilons..  ..per  doz.  bun. 
Anemone  ...  perdoz.  bun. 
Acacia,  French  ..per  bun. 
Azaleas  ..per  doz.  sprays 
Bouvardlas  per  butch 

Callas perdoz. 

Carnations,  per  doz.  blms. 
Daffodils...  perdoz.  bun. 
Eucharis,  per  doz.  blooms 
Gardenias,  per  doz.  blooms 
Heliotropes,  oer  doz.  sprays 
Lihc,  French  ...  per  bun. 
Lily  of  the  Va'ley,  per  doz. 


Marguerites,  per  doz.  bun. 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  bun. 
Pelargoniums,  Zonal,  per 

doz.  trusses  

Primula’,  Double  per  bon. 

Roses per  doz.  blms. 

Roses,  Tea.. per  doz  blms. 

Spirsea per  doz,  bun. 

Tropasolum  ..per  doz.  bun. 

Tuberoses perdoz. 

Tulips  _..perdoz.  blooms 

Violets perdoz.  bun. 

Violets,  deParme,  per  bun. 
Violets,  Czar  per  bun. 


Is.  Od.  to 

Is.  6d 

0s.  4d. 

0s.  Gd 

8. 

2s.  01  „ 

2 s Od 

3s.  Od.  ,, 

fis.  01 

Is.  0d.  „ 

Is.  6d 

Is.  Od.  „ 

Is.  6d 

0<  61. 

Is  01 

4s.  01.  „ 

fis.  0J 

Is  0 1.  „ 

2s  0 1 

2s.  Od.  „ 

3s.  01 

4s.  Od.  „ 

0s.  Od 

2s.  Od.  „ 

5s.  81 

os.  6d.  ,, 

0s.  81 

3s.  Od.  „ 

6s.  0d 

0s.  91.  „ 

Is.  Od 

4 i.  0 1.  „ 

7 s.  oq 

4s.  Od.  „ 

7 s.  61 

0s.  6 1. 

0».  8d 

Is.  0 i.  „ 

U.  6 1 

2s.  od.  ,, 

4'.  0 1 

Is.  6 ' ,. 

2 s.  6'‘ 

5s.  Od.  „ 

7s.  6<i 

2s  0 1 , 

2..  0 

2s.  0 1.  „ 

2 s.  61 

Os.  9 '.  „ 

Is.  od 

Is.  Od.  ,, 

Is.  3 i 

3s.  0 i. 

5s.  Od 

is.  04.  „ 

2s.  6d 

BOROUGH  AND  SPITALF1ELD8. 
Potatoes. 

Regents _perton  75s.  to  9>s. 

Magnum  Bonum  ....... ..per  ton  6>s.  ,,  80s. 

Scotch  Champion  ....per  ton  55s.  „ £5). 

Victorias  ..per  ton  70s..,  80s. 


KEATING’S  POWDER. — Kills  bugs,  moths,  fleas,  and  all  insects  (perfectly  unrivalled). 
Harmless  to  everything  but  insects.  Tins,  6d.  and  Is.— [Advt.] 


JENSEN’S 

Norwegian  Fish-Potash 

MANURES. 

Fish  Manure  is  composed  of  flesh  and  bone— the  best  of  all 
fertilising  materials,  and  in  combination  with  pure  Salts  o f 
Potash  and  Magnesia  forms  a perfect  fertiliser,  as  it  con- 
tains the  important  ingredients  of  Ammonia,  Phosphates 
and  Potash  in  their  mi  st  concentrated  and  available  form. 
It  is  equally  valuable  for  Farm  Use,  for  Fruits,  Flowers, 
and  Vegetables,  and  produces  wonderlul  growth,  especially 
with  Vines.  


The  Average  Manurial  Constituents  are  as  follows  : — 
Cod  Fish  and  Potash.  Herring  and  Potash. 


'Per  Cent. 

Per  Cei 

7'0  

...  Ammonia 

20'0  

...  Phosphates 

90 

150  

150 

10-0  

...  Magnesia 

100 

Or,  in  other  words,  a ton  of  COD  FISH  and  POTASH  is 
composed,  approximately,  of — 

10  cwt.  of  Dried  Fish  Flesh— Organic  Matter. 

4 „ of  Dried  Fish  Bone— Phosphates. 

3 ,,  Sulpha' e of  Potash. 

2 ,,  Sulphate  of  Magnesia. 

1 ,,  of  Moisture,  and  ingredients  not  of 

— manurial  value. 

20_ 

The  Prices  are  JGIO  per  Ton  (bags  included)  for  the  COD, 
and  £9  for  the  HERRIJV  G,  on  Rails  in  the  Docks,  sub- 
ject to  Discount  for  prompt  Cash. 


Retail  Prices, Carriage  Paid, upon  receiptof  P.O.O. 
IN  TINS.— 2 lb.  for  Is.  ; and 

IN  BAGS,  71b.,  2s.;  141b.,  4s. ; 28  lb.,  6s.  6d.  ; 561b., 

l.s.  6d.  ; 1}  cwt.,  20s.;  2 cwt.,  30s.  BagB  free. 


CFT  Apply  to  all  Nurserymen  and  Florists,  or  to 

J.  JENSEN  and  CO.  (Limited), 

10,  ST.  HELEN'S  PLACE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


LCC I DENT  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

(Limited). 

OCNKBAL  ACOIPENTS.  I PERSONAL  INJURIES. 
Railway  Accidents.  I Death  by  Aocident. 


£1,000  at  Death  for  £1  10s.  a-Year. 

£6  a-Woek  for  £2  a-Year. 

£1,000  at  Doath  and  £6  a-Week  for  43  a-year,  with  other 
specific  advantages.  All  Accidents  Ooverod. 

Amount  of  Claims  paid  in  16  years  ending 


1885 £401,911  7 7 

Amount  of  Claims  paid  in  the  yoar  1885  25,65  1 2 8 


Insurances  may  be  effected  at  onco.  Prospectuses  and 
Lists  of  Cl  ii  ms  Paid  forwarded  post  free  on  application  at 
the  otlioei1, 

10.  ST.  BWITUIN’8  LANE,  K.O. 

0.  Haudino,  Manager, 


Important  Novelties  for  1886. 


“NEW  AUTOMATION,”  the  best  Gear  Machine. 
“CHAIN  AUTOMATION,”  the  best  Chain  Machine. 
“NEW  PARIS,”  the  best  Small  Machine. 

Ail  Mowers  sent  on  a Month’s  Trial,  Carriage  Paid. 
Stock  in  London  at  Arch  22,  Spitalfields  Station,  Bethnal 
Green.  Orders  executed  promptly  hy  all  Ironmongers. 
Write  for  Pricj  Lists  of  these  and  of  the 

NEW  PATENT  LAWN  EDGE  CUTTER,  to 
BANSOMES,  SIMS.  & JEFFERIES  (Limited), 
Ipswich. 


Inventions  Exhibition,  1885,  SILVER  MEDAL. 


LAWN  MOWERS. 


200  FT.  'I 


1 14 

X 

12 

B 16 

X 

12 

18 

X 

12 

20 

X 

12  I 

f 20 

X 

13 

16 

X 

14 

18 

X 

14  J 

U 20 

X 

14  'lL 

Boxes. 

20X15 
.18x16 
9 20  X 16 
V 22  X 16 
x 24  X 16 
20X18 
22X18 
24X18 


21-OZ.  and  16-oz.  Foreign  and  English. 

Stock  Lists  and  Pricos  on  application.  Quote  “ Magazine. 


GEORGE  FARMILOE  AND  SONS, 

34,  St.  John’s  St.,  West  Smithfield,  London,  E.C. 


CHEAP 


HORTICULTURAL  GLASS. 

Packages  and  Packing  free,  and  delivered  to 
any  London  Sta'ion. 

100  Squares  of  Glass,  Quality  Guaranteed;— 

15-oz.  s.  d.  21-oz.  s.  d. 


13$  by  8$  for  10  0 for  14  0 

12  by  9 for  10  0 for  14  0 

12  by  10  for  11  0 for  15  6 

14  by  10  i or  18  0 for  19  0 

11  by  12  for  17  6 for  24  0 

12  by  12  for  I t 0 for  20  0 

18  by  12  for  21  0 for  31  0 

20  by  12  for  24  0 for  35  0 


Or  300  squares,  15-oz., 

..  250  .,  „ 

220  „ „ 

170  .. 

..  150 

For  10s. 

Glues  cut  to  any  size  at  tho 
above  proportionate  prioos. 


8 by  6 
8$  „ 6$ 
fit  6$ 
7i 
8 


9’ 

9 

10 


Best  LINSKICD  OIL  PUTTY,  Id.  per  lb.  j PAINTS,  ready 
mixed  for  me,  in  I ins  of  1 lb.  to  1 4 lbs.,  at  5d.  per  lb.  Special 
quotations  given  for  large  quantities. 


J.  B.  ROBIN  HON, 
Wholesale  1 end  and  Qiaos  warehouse, 
li,  Moon  Lank,  Ouiitlkuate,  Londjn,  E.C. 


GEORGE  BOYES  AND  CO. 

OA  AAA  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  grown 

tDvF?"  from  our  ppleniid  collection  of  plant?, 

filling  a house  130  feet  by  18  fe  t,  from  which  we  cut  many 
thousands  of  bloom  weekly.  AIL  good  well-rooted  plants, 
from  cold  pits. 

No.  1. — Souvenir  d’un  Ami.  White  Sladrt,  Geo.  Sands, 
Queen  of  England,  Hermione,  White  Eve,  Guernsey  Nuggev.# 
Elaine,  Aiyle  d'Or,  Mrs.  Forsyth,  Julie  Lvgravere,  See  r 
Melanie.  This  set  of  12  post  free.  If.  6d.  P.O. 

No.  2. — Mrs.  Cullingford,  Fair  M«id  of  Guernsey,  Geo. 
GLnny,  Empress  of  India,  Princess  of  Teck,  Countess  of 
Granville,  Tyooon,  Sceur  Melanie,  Elaine,  Vesta,  Sui^'e 
Rose,  Guernsey  Nugget.  This  set  of  12  post  free,  Is.  6d.  P.O. 

No.  3.— Julie  Lagravere,  Mrs.  Forsyth,  Elaine,  White 
Slade,  Guernsey  Nugget,  Geo.  Sands,  G)ldeu  Queen  of 
England,  Sceur  Melanie,  Lidy  Selborne,  Whits  Eve,  Mmo. 
Marthe  (w),  La  Viege.  This  set  of  12  post  free,  Is.  6d.  P.O. 

No.  4. — Mme.  Chas.  Desgrange,  Golden  Mme.  Marthe, 
Angele,  Peter  the  Great,  Beverley,  Mme  Domage,  Queen  of 
England,  Aigle  d’Or,  Elaine,  Hermione,  Whire  Slade,  Julie 
Lagravere.  This  set  of  12  post  free,  Is.  6d.  P.O. 

Twelve  varieties  selected  from  the  above  four  collections, 
2s.  The  four  collections  5s.  6d.  P.O.,  post  free. 

COLEUS,  12  strong  well-rooted  plants,  best  varieties,  post 
free,  Is.  6d.  P.O. 

AYLESTONE  PARK,  LEICESTER. 

STRONG  PLANTS  FROM  SINGLE  POTS- 

Carriage  paid. 

GOLDEN  TRICOLOR  GERANIUMS,  finest  varieties; 
Carter’s  Prince  of  Wales,  Lady  Callum,  and  others, 
3s.  6d.  doz.,  24s.  100. 

SILVER  TRICOLOR  GERANIUMS,  the  finest  varieties, 
3s.  6d.  doz..  24s.  100. 

GOLDEN  BRONZE  GERANIUMS,  McMahon,  Black 
Douglas,  &c.,  3s.  dcz.,  2','s.  100;  Happy  Thought, 
2s.  6d.  doz.,  18s.  100. 

STRIPED  PETUNIA,  very  fine  strain.  Is.  3d.  doz  , 8s.  100. 
MAIDENHAIR  FRONDS,  fin  gi oss,  7d.  doz. 
HELIOTROPE,  Is.  3d.  doz  , 8s  10  i. 

Charles  Bdiiley,  Brentwood,  Essex^ 


BOULTON  & PAUL 

NORWICH. 

GREENHOUSES.  GARDEN  GRAMES. 

SPECIAL  PRICES 

ON 

APPLICATION. 

LI8TS,  POST  FREE 

THE  CELEBRATED 


HON 


IS  unrivalled  for  Gardeners,  Foresters,  Far- 
mers,  Joiners  and  Amateurs’  use.  It  requires  no  oil. 
Sharpen  with  a spittle  or  wator.  Puts  on  a keen,  sharp  odgo  ; 
no  humbug  about  this.  Out  in  llom >B  for  A\«  , Hedge 
Knives,  Razors,  Penknives,  and  Plano  Irons,  &o.  Honour- 
able Mention  Paris  Exhibition,  1878,  and  Bronzo  Med  al 
London  International  Exhibition,  1884.  Ask  your  iron- 
monger or  other  rotail  Iioubo  to  got  you  one,  and  givo  my 
address:  if  ho  won’t,  drop  me  a note. 

John  0.  Montgomerie,  Tnm  O’Hhantcr  Stono  Homo  Works, 
Dalmore,  TarbolUm  Station,  R.S.O.,  Ayrshire, 


May  i,  1886. 
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D. 

of 

M. 

D. 

of 

W. 

Anniversaries,  FkHTIVAI.S, 
OCOUMIKNCNS,  HISTORICAL  NOTKH.  Ao. 

Sun. 

Moon. 

II  io  it  Water  at 

M .Imp. 
" vi  K .<»l 
io  vr*. 
Chi* 
wick. 

Orchids  in  Fi.owkd. 

Day 

ol 

Yr. 

Mhos. 

Souths 

After 

Noon. 

SdtA. 

Risen. 

After. 

Bet*. 

Morn. 

Loudon  Bridge. 

Liverpool  Dock. 

Morn. 

After. 

Morn. 

After. 

1886 

11.  H. 

M.  H. 

H.  M. 

II.  M. 

H.  M. 

II.  M. 

11.  M. 

II.  M. 

H.  M. 

DEG. 

1886 

2 

S 

Low  Sunday. 

4 33 

3 10 

7 23 

4 10 

5 25 

0 48 

1 8 

10  8 

10  28 

51-8 

Aila  aaranttaoa  Pamplona. 

1J2 

3 

M 

Jamaica  taken,  1695,  [Sitting*  begin. 

4 31 

3 16 

7 24 

4 37 

0 30 

1 21 

1 40 

10  48 

11  5 

51-5 

Cattloya  spoo  o*«ima  Caracas. 

123 

4 

Tii 

• New  Moon,  Jh.  ‘18m.  morn.  Faster  Law 

4 29 

3 22 

7 86 

5 6 

7 15 

1 58 

2 15 

11  23 

11  40 

51-7 

Dcudrobium  no  bile Assam. 

124 

5 

W 

Napoleon  I.  died,  1821.  [Basslnated,  1882. 

4 28 

8 28 

7 27 

5 10 

8 63 

2 33 

2 49 

11  58 

— 

520 

Dondrobinm  Hookcri Hikltim. 

1 ?5 

6 

Tli 

Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke  as- 

4 26 

3 32 

7 29 

6 22 

9 59 

:i  o 

3 27 

0 14 

0 31 

52-2 

PhnlionopsiB  intermedia Manilla. 

123 

7 

F 

Savings  Banks  instituted,  1815. 

4 24 

3 37 

7 3) 

7 10 

10  M> 

3 47 

4 8 

0 .r2 

1 12 

52-5 

Kpidendruin  Wallisi Colombia. 

127 

8 

8 

Half  Quarter  Day. 

4 22 

3 41 

7 32 

8 7 

11  52 

4 30 

4 51 

1 33 

1 55 

528 

Vanda  BUEvi* Java. 

12! 

r>  KENTWOOD  1I0KTICULTURA.L  SOCIETY.  — TIIE  SUMMER 
D EXHIBITION  of  tho  Society  will  bo  hold  in  connexion  with  the  Essex  Agricul- 
tural Society's  Show,  in  tho  Grounds  at  Weald  Park,  near  Brentwood,  on  THURS- 
DAY aud  FRIDAY,  June  17 and  18,  1886,  when  a VALUABLE  SILVER  OUP,  tho  gift  of 
tho  President,  J.  HIGGS,  Esq.,  and  about  Throe  Hundred  Prizes  will  bo  ottered  for  com- 
petition. Sohodulos  may  bo  obtainod  of  tho  Soorotary,  Thos.  Haws,  Brontwood, 


CFxIjtbitians  anti  Utcetings*  fat  tlje  lEnsufng  fflkeh. 

Tuesday,  May  4 — Indian  and  Colonial  Exhibition. — Opening  Day. 

Thursday,  M ay  G. — Edinburoh  International  Exhibition.— Opening  Day. 

Shtetfon  Sales  fat  tfje  Ensuing  IZEeeh. 

Tuesday,  May  4 — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  and  G8.  Cheapside ; Orohids. 

Wednesday,  May  5. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
G7  and  68,  Cheapside ; Carnations,  Picotees,  Plants,  &c. 

Friday,  May  7 — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  and  68,  Cheapside ; Orchids. 

Wednesday  and  Thursday,  May  5 and  G. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden  ; Orchids. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION.— Post  tree  from  the  Office,  4,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  London  E.C., 
to  any  part  of  the  Uuitod  Kingdom,  One  Copy,  2Jd. : 3 Months,  3s. : 6 Months,  6s.  : One 
Year,  11s.  6d.  (including  the  Christmas  Number).  To  Amerioa,  Australia,  Belgium, 
Canada,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  India,  Italy,  Spain,  Sweden,  and 
Switzerland,  14s.  per  annum. 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS.  — Five  lines  and 
under,  body  type,  2s.  6d. ; each  additional  line,  6d. ; half  a column,  £1  15s. ; a 
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treatment.  Tho  two  that  followed,  though  rich  in  interest  and 
magnificent  in  certain  features,  were,  upon  the  whole,  examples  of 
“ how  not  to  do  it ; ” for  in  each  case  “ tho  shop  ” was  thrust  forward 
so  unpleasantly  that  no  one  inquired  if  there  was  any  “parlour” 
behind  it.  Well,  we  have  changed  all  that  : the  commercial  features 
will  have  the  importance  they  are  entitled  to,  because  they  will  not 
be  allowed  to  swallow  up  all  else  to  their  own  detriment  no  less 
than  of  other  interests. 

India  will  make  herself  known  to  the  British  public  by  means 
not  hitherto  afforded  her.  The  old  Indian  Museum  in  Leadenhall 
Street,  and  the  new  thing  of  the  same  name  in  South  Kensington, 
never  obtained  tho  attention  they  deserved  ; for,  in  fact,  they  were 
treated  with  the  indifference  we  are  accustomed  to  when  debates  on 
Indian  affairs  take  place  in  Parliament.  The  wood  carving — the 
productive  industries,  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  our  fellow- 
subjects  in  the  East  are  admirably  illustrated,  and  will  certainly  add 
new  chapters  to  the  sum  of  popular  information.  Very  happy  is 
the  juxtaposition  of  Old  London  with  the  Indian  Palace,  wherein 
are  located  the  reception-rooms  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  : and  the 
contrast  between  the  two  gateways  is  full  of  matter  for  thought, 
retrospective  and  prospective.  Ceylon,  the  near  neighbour  of  India, 
will  not  be  outshone  in  splendour  of  display,  and,  as  being  nearer 
the  Equator,  and  of  a very  varied  surface,  it  will  stand  apart  in 
respect  of  products  in  many  interesting  particulars. 

The  provinces  of  Greater  Britain — Canada,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  The  Cape,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  coast  colonies  of 
Africa — have  all  entered  into  the  project  with  suitable  taste  and 
spirit;  and  their  combined  efforts  will  abundantly  justify  the  fame 
of  the  British  people  as  the  first  of  colonizers.  “British  ” we  may 
designate  them,  in  accordance  with  growing  usage ; but,  beyond 
doubt,  the  purely  British  element  is  less  seen  that  of  the  Anglian 
and  Frisian  forces — the  restless,  sea-loving,  venturesome,  daring,  and 
enterprising  race  now  collectively  known  as  Anglo-Saxon.  It  is  in 
the  nature  of  a monument  to  Hengist,  Cerdic,  and  Ida  that  the 
thing  appears  when  regarded  from  the  historical  and  ethnographical 
point  of  view.  But  there  remains  a wonder  : and  it  is  that  every 
known  race  has  some  sort  of  place  in  it ; and  this  exhibition  is 
scarcely  less  than  a museum  of  anthropology,  reaching  back  to  the 
most  ancient  times  and  pointing  forward  no  one  can  say  how  far  or  for 
how  long,  yet  in  some  way  pregnant  with  the  fate  of  the  entire  human 
family.  For  were  the  Anglo-Saxon  blotted  out,  the  planet  would  re- 
quire to  be  reconstructed  and  replenished. 

It  is  the  duty  of  all  to  wish  well  to  this  enterprise  and  to  criticise 
it  generously,  It  is  the  embodiment  of  much  thought,  enormous 
labour,  and  most  tremendous  expenditure.  It  should  prove  the 
most  successful  of  the  series  to  which  it  will  form  a glorious  finale. 
We  cannot  regulate  the  weather  for  it,  but  we  shall  hope  for  a fine 
season,  for  that  will  be  good  for  many  things  besides  the  Colonial 
and  Indian  Exhibition. 


Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition,  to  be  opened  by  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  on  Tuesday  next,  promises  to  prove  the  most  attractive 
and  useful  of  the  series — of  which  also  it  will  be  the  last.  The 
powers  that  be  are  resolved  to  “rest  and  be  thankful”  when  this  under- 
taking is  completed  ; and  therefore  the  collective  illustration  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  that  certain  horticulturists,  at  the  instance  of  the 
B.H.S.,  proposed  for  the  year  18o7,  may  be  regarded  as  removed 
from  the  region  of  reasonable  expectations.  It  is  well  that  the 
“ wind-up  ” should  be  of  an  impressive  nature ; and  the  promise  is 
now  before  us  of  a magnificent  demonstration  of  the  capabilities  of 
our  colonies  and  dependencies,  as  also  of  their  public  spirit  and 
conformity  to  the  usages  of  the  country  they  directly  or  indirectly, 
but  always  honourably,  represent.  Great  surprises  are  in  store  for 
the  British  public  at  South  Kensington.  We  have  complained  of 
the  colourless  sheds  and  sliop-like  courts  of  previous  exhibitions ; but 
it  is  likely  we  shall  have  but  slender  grounds  for  the  repetition  of 
such  complaints.  For  weeks  past  the  courts  and  corridors  have  been 
gay  enough  for  festive  times,  even  if  very  disorderly  with  packages 
and  trolleys  and  the  machinery  of  electrical  installations.  At  all 
events,  it  has  been  everywhere  impressed  on  one  that  “ The 
Colonies” — for  such  will  be  the  colloquial  name  of  the  thing — will 
not  be  housed  in  shabby  sheds  or  advertise  their  products  in  the 
“ shoppy  ” fashion  that  was  so  unpleasantly  conspicuous  in  the 
“ Healtheries  ” and  the  “ Inventions.”  The  first  exhibition,  devoted 
to  Fisheries,  was  at  once  fresh  in  subject  and  obtained  high-minded 
No.  1,096,  New  Series.— Vol.  XXIX. 


Taunton  Horticultural  Society. — Annual  show,  August  12. 

Hull  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  it3  annual  exhibition  July 
14  and  two  following  days. 

Mr.  J.  Walker  has  been  engaged  as  gardener  by  A.  Soames,  Esq. , 
Old  Hall,  Grimsby. 

Mr.  R.  Heggie  has  been  engaged  as  gardener  at  Monkwood,  Edin- 
burgh, the  residence  of  T.  S.  Aitchison,  Esq. 

Mr.  R.  Fraser  has  been  engaged  as  gardener  by  R.  H.  Measures, 
Esq.,  Woodlands,  Streatham,  S.W. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  will  deliver  a lecture  on  the  “ Forms  of  Seed- 
lings ” at  a meeting  of  the  Royal  Institution,  Friday,  the  21st  inst. 

Wimbledon  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  its  annual  exhi- 
bition in  the  grounds  of  Belvedere,  July  7. 

The  Queen  Will  open  the  Liverpool  Shipping  Exhibition  on  the 
11th. 

Royal  Academy  and  Grosvenor  Gallery  Exhibition  will  be 

opened  on  Monday  next. 

Mr.  J.  Douglas  Dick  has  been  appointed  by  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition  superintendent  of  the  entrances,  a 
post  he  has  filled  with  singular  ability  at  the  previous  exhibitions. 

Richmond  Horticultural  Society. — The  summer  exhibition  will 
be  held  in  the  Old  Deer  Park,  July  7 ; autumn  exhibition,  November 
11  and  12. 

Horticultural  Club. — At  the  next  monthly  meeting  of  the  club 
on  Tuesday,  May  11,  Mr.  George  Paul  will  discourse  on  the  Bog 
Garden. 
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Caledonian  Rose  Show  will  bo  held  in  Edinburgh  in  the  second 
week  of  July. 

Tobacco  cultivation  in  Holland  and  Belgium  is  the  subject  of  an 
important  letter  in  the  'dimes  of  April  29. 

Synonymic  Lists  op  Primulas  were  prepared  for  the  Primula 
Congress  by  Mr.  Daniel  Dewar,  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew  ; and  by 
Herr  B.  Stein,  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Breslau.  Printed  copies  of 
both  were  distributed  at  the  meeting  of  the  conference. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  apiatum,  which  was  exhibited  by  Baron 
Schroder  at  the  meeting  of  R.H.S.  on  Tuesday,  was  purchased  a few 
days  previously  at  Messrs.  Prothcroe  and  Morris’s  rooms  for  160 
guineas. 

Australian  fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables  are  to  be  sent  over 
fortnightly  to  the  Colonial  Exhibition.  They  will  chiefly  come  from 
Victoria  and  South  Australia,  and  will  be  brought  over  in  cool  ice- 
chambers  on  the  same  plan  as  the  foreign  meat. 

Orchid  Exhibition. — The  orchid  exhibition  at  Mr.  William  Bull’s 
establishment  in  the  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  which  annually  attracts  so 
much  attention,  and  is  so  largely  patronized,  opens  on  Tuesday,  May 
4th,  and  continues  through  May,  June,  and  July. 

Easter  Monday  was  a great  day  for  outdoor  entertainments.  On 
the  Great  Eastern  Railway  there  were  128,000  passengers.  At  Kew 
Gardens  the  visitors  numbered  over  80,000,  against  46,000  last  year. 
Crystal  Palace  had  55,000  visitors,  the  Zoological  Gardens  31,200, 
and  Hampton  Court  Palace  30,000. 

The  Queen  will  enter  the  Colonial  Exhibition  from  the  Exhibition 
Road  at  twelve  noon  on  Tuesday,  and  will  be  received  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  the  Royal  Commissioners.  The  doors  of  the  exhibition 
will  be  opened  at  9.30,  and  will  be  closed  at  11.  The  entrance  from  the 
Albert  Hall  will  remain  open  until  11.30.  From  this  time  there  will  be 
no  admission  until  4 p.m.,  when  the  exhibition  will  be  open  to  all 
comers  on  payment  of  one  shilling,  or  presentation  of  ticket. 

National  Rose  Society. — The  schedule  of  prizes  offered  for  com- 
petition at  the  exhibitions  to  be  held  at  South  Kensington  and 
Birmingham  in  J uly  next  has  been  issued ; and  we  observe  that  it  is 
fully  equal  in  liberality  and  comprehensiveness  to  the  schedules  of 
previous  years.  A list  of  synonymous  roses  is  given,  and  for  the 
guidance  of  exhibitors  in  the  classes  for  new  roses  the  schedule 
includes  also  the  names  of  all  the  varieties  eligible  to  be  Bhown  as 
“ new  ” at  the  exhibitions  of  the  society. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society. — The  schedule  of  prizes 
offered  for  competition  at  the  exhibitions  to  be  held  in  September, 
November,  and  January  next,  affords  abundant  evidence  that  the 
executive  is  fully  alive  to  the  responsibilities  of  a society  occupying  so 
important  a position,  We  have  already  given  publicity  to  the  principal 
prizes  offered  at  the  several  exhibitions,  and  it  will  now  suffice  to  say 
that  ample  provisions  have  been  made  for  chrysanthemums  of  all 
classes  and  seasons.  The  meetings  of  the  Floral  Committee  will  be 
held  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  October  13  and  27,  November  10  and  24, 
and  December  8,  at  1.30  p.m. 

Ancient  British  Oak  appears  to  have  far  exceeded  in  dimensions 
the  finest  growths  of  the  present  age.  Recently  at  Brigg,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, a British  ship  has  been  uncovered,  and  proves  to  be  unique  as  a 
relic  of  prehistoric  times.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a single  tree  “ dug  out,” 
and  is  48  ft.  long,  4 ft.  4 in.  wide,  and  2 ft.  9 in.  deep.  Mr.  William 
Stevenson,  of  Scarborough,  who  gave  particulars  of  the  discovery  in 
the  Times  of  Saturday  last,  describes  it  as  “ the  finest  and  most  perfect 
British  vessel  that  has  ever  been  found ; the  size  of  it  impresses  us  as 
regal,  a ‘ Great  Harry  ’ of  its  time.”  And  he  remarks  on  the  tree  that 
“ there  is  no  tree  growing  in  England  to-day  that  is  its  equal.  The 
diameter  of  the  butt  is  about  5 ft.  3 in. ; at  the  first  branch,  which  was 
nearly  50 ft.  above  the  ground,  it  is  about  4ft.  9 in.,  and  throughout 
this  leogth  it  is  straight  and  uniform  as  if  turned  in  a lathe.  The 
trunk  of  this  tree,  measured  over  the  bark,  contained  between  900  and 
1,000  cubic  feet,  and  when  dressed  for  converting  into  this  vessel 
contained  700  cubic  feet.” 

“ Graphic  Microscopy  ” is  the  title  of  a monthly  illustrated  paper 
by  E.  T.  Draper,  F.R.M.S.,  the  object  of  which  is  to  display  in  colour 
objects  of  special  interest  as  seen  under  the  microscope.  We  are 
bound  to  regard  this  as  an  interesting  experiment,  and  we  have  taken 
down  our  Pritchard  (4th  edition)  to  make  comparisons.  The  mention 
of  this  work  must  not  convey  the  impression  that  Mr.  Draper  will 
limit  himself  in  “graphic  microscopy  ” to  the  lowest  forms  of  life  ; he 
need  not,  indeed,  recognize  any  limitation  whatever.  But  Pritchard’s 
drawings  are  admirable  of  their  kind,  and  the  comparison  of  style 
and  mechanism  results  in  a verdict  for  the  work  before  us  in  some 
such  words  as  brilliant  success  and  great  advance.  The  subjects  in 
Part  1 (price  one  shilling)  are  the  eyes  of  Lycosa  piratica,  one  of  the 
jumping  water  spiders,  and  Anguinaria  spatulata,  a peculiarly  beautiful 
polyzoon.  The  author  informs  us  that  the  course  of  labour  he  has 
entered  on  originated  in  a project  to  illustrate  the  Micrographical 
Dictionary,  and  we  can  but  draw  a deep  sigh  of  regret  that  the  project 
was  abandoned.  But  to  carry  out  such  a notion  would  be  an  almost 
superhuman  task,  and  might  ruin  half  a-dozen  people.  We  prefer, 
instead  of  looking  back,  to  look  forward,  hoping  Mr.  Draper  may  be 
encouraged  to  pursue  his  course,  for  the  result  will  be  a grand  gather- 
ing of  pictures  from  the  invisible  world,  painted  by  a master,  and 
admirably  reproduced  by  Mr.  Vineent.  Brooks  and  Messrs,  Day  and 
Son. 


Crystal  Palace  Exhibitions  for  1836  comprise — great  summer 
show,  May  21  and  22  ; Rose  Show,  July  3;  Fruit  and  Dahlia  Show, 
September  3 and  4 ; Hardy  Fruits,  Vegetables,  and  Potatoes,  October 
6 to  9;  Chrysanthemums,  November  5 and  6. 

The  Spuing  is  so  much  like  Winter  that  we  cannot  pretend  to 
enjoy  it.  London  is  becoming  very  green,  and  plums  and  pears  and 
cherries  are  flowering  ; but  the  present  prospect  is  destitute  of  com- 
fort, and  we  can  but  hope  that  we  are  quite  mistaken  in  entertaining 
the  fear  that  the  fruit  crops  of  this  year  will  be  unsatisfactory.  There 
is,  however,  time  yet  for  improvement,  and  it  is  very  much  a question 
of  temperature.  As  regards  the  weather,  the  signs  of  change  are  over 
and  around  us  ; there  is  likelihood  of  much  rain,  and  no  likelihood  of 
a wind  from  a warm  quarter. 

Sending  Vegetables  to  Market  is  not  always  a profitable 
business,  as  witness  the  following,  cut  from  the  Standard  news- 
paper : — 

Hearing  what  high  prices  were  being  paid  in  London  for  vegetables  and 
greens — as  high  as  sixpence  per  pound — I was  induced  to  send  thirty  four- 
bushel  sacks  of  turnip  greens  to  Covent  Garden  Market.  Below  you  will  see 
the  handsome  return  to  the  producer  from  an  acre  and  a half. 


Dr.  £ p.  d. 

Wages  to  three  men  and  two  women  picking  0 9 fi 

Wagon,  two  horses,  and  man,  delivering  to  station,  live  miles  0 10  0 

Railway  carriage 0 12  0 

Messrs.  Skinner  and  Sons,  for  use  of  sacks  and  s.  lung  0 15  0 


Cr.  2 G C 

Thirty  saoks  of  greens  at  2a 3 0 0 


Net  return..  £0  13  6 


I have  just  had  to  pay  nearly  5s.  per  quarter,  viz.,  £1  18j.  41.,  for  the 
carriage  of  eight  quarters  of  seed  barley  from  Norfolk. 

Cane-end  Howe,  Reading,  April  10.  Douglas  Vanderstigen, 


THE  LATE  MR.  TURNBULL,  BOTHWELL  CASTLE 
GARDENS. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Turnbull,  at  the  Garden  House,  Both  well  Castle,  on  the  18  th 
ult.,  has  removed  a well-known  figure  from  the  horticultural  world  of  Scot- 
land. Mr.  Turnbull  was  born  at  Legerwood,  Berwickshire,  January  18th, 
1804,  and  served  his  apprenticeship  at  the  Haining,  near  Selkirk.  In  the  year 
1821  he  removed  to  the  Duke  of  Buocleuch’s  gardens  at  Dalkeith,  then  under 
the  able  management  of  Mr.  McDonald,  who  soon  discovered  that  in  young 
Andrew  Turnbull  he  had  an  assistant  of  rare  value.  He  soon  promoted  him 
to  be  foreman  in  the  plant  department,  and  in  due  course  to  be  general  fore- 
man ; and  the  writer  of  this  obituary  notice  had  it  from  Mr.  McDonald’s  own 
lips  that  of  the  hundreds  of  such  men  that  had  pissed  under  his  charge,  he 
never  had  a better  than  Andrew  Turnbull.  His  expression  was,  “ Whatever 
you  placed  under  Andrew’s  charge  was  sure  to  be  well  attended  to.”  When 
Lord  Archibald  Douglas  succeeded  bis  father  in  the  Douglas  estates,  he  applied 
to  Mr.  McDonald  for  a gardener  for  Bothwell  Castle,  and  he  recommended 
young  Turnbull,  who  entered  on  his  duties  in  1828  ; and  no  man  ever  more 
faithfully  discharged  them  than  he  did,  gaining  the  high  esteem  and  friend- 
ship of  six  successive  employers,  including  the  present  Earl  of  Home.  All  thef  e 
noblemen  and  noble  ladies,  including  the  present  Earl,  were  exceptionally 
kind  to  everyone  employed  on  their  estate  ; and  Mr.  Turnbull,  while  exacting 
justice  for  the  employer,  was  an  excellent  exponent  of  the  latter’s  kind  feeling 
for  the  employed,  thus  retaining  the  respect  and  esteem  of  both. 

When  Mr.  Turnbull  entered  on  his  duties  at  Bothwell  Castle  it  was  then 
the  leading  garden  in  the  west  of  Scotland  ; there  were  then  few  great  gardens 
as  we  know  them  now.  Bothwell  Castle  was,  and  is  now  more  than  ever, 
surrounded  by  mining  and  manufactures,  and  its  noble  proprietors  in  conse- 
quence did  not  add  to  the  glass  structures,  as  in  other  circumstances  they 
would  have  done,  the  result  being  that  in  that  respect  it  fell  behind  many 
gardens  of  the  present  day.  But  for  a well-managed  kitchen  garden,  for 
its  collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  and  for  its  heaths,  it  had  few 
equals.  It  is  generally  known  that  Mr.  Turnbull  raised  more  tine  seedling 
heaths  than  any  man,  and  that  of  these  plants  he  was  a most  succ<  ssful 
cultivator. 

When  Mr.  Turnbull  began  his  career  at  Bothwell  Castle  he  first  directed  his 
attention  to  improving  the  herbaceous  calceolaria,  and  with  eminent  succesp. 
His  Lord  Douglas,  a splendid  large  purple  flower  now  lost,  has  never  had  an 
equal  of  its  colour.  When  the  writer  had  the  good  fortune  to  enter  under 
Mr.  Turnbull  in  1832  he  was  just  beginning  to  raise  seedling  heaths,  and  he 
has  continued  to  do  this  up  to  a very  recent  date.  AVhen  I heard  from  hm  a 
few  weeks  ago,  he  remarked  that  he  had  taken  advantage  of  the  bad  weather 
to  get  most  of  his  heaths  shifted  and  staked.  I replied  a week  ago,  sending 
him  some  blooms  of  a new  orohid  he  was  anxious  to  see,  but  never  heard  from 
him  again,  thus  closing  a correspondence  that  for  forty-nice  years  has  baeu 
uninterrupted. 

Mr.  Turnbull  was  one  of  the  first  cultivators  of  orchids  in  Britain,  and 
though  his  facilities  were  small  he  grew  some  remarkable  specimens,  one  of 
which  is  at  this  moment  the  finest  probably  in  Europe.  I refer  to  his  grand 
plant  of  the  autumn-flowering  Cattleya  labiata,  which  for  forty  years  has  pro- 
duced from  eight  to  twelve  spikes  of  bloom  annually. 

For  a number  of  years  Mr.  Turnbull  has  had  the  charge  of  the  wbo'e 
grounds,  including  the  farm  at  Bothwell  Castle,  which  he  has  managed  with 
that  upright  honest  fidelity  to  his  employer  that  was  a striking  characteristic 
of  his  nature.  If  ho  abhorred  anything  it  was  double  dealing  of  any  descrip- 
t’oa.  His  was  a soul  of  transparent  honesty.  Mr.  Turnbull  was  never  married  ; 
a most  excellent  sister  kept  his  house  till  her,  death  some  twelve  years  ago. 
He  had  saved  a little  money,  which  he  lost  in  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bauk  when 
it  failed.  The  writer  went  to  see  him  on  that  sad  occasion,  and  fouud  him  as 
bmky  and  cheery  as  ever,  and  as  roady  with  a joke.  No  man  had  a keeuer 
appreciation  of  a well-told  amusing  story,  or  could  laugh  moro  heartily  at 
one.  His  word  was  his  bond  In  all  things,  and  take  him  all-in-all  ho  has  left 
few  his  oquals.  His  romains  are  interredin  Bothwell  Churchyard  boside  t.hoBO 
of  his  B'Ster  and  brother. — W.  T. — Journal  of  Horticulture, 
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MARKET  GARDEN  ING  IN  TIIE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

By  15.  Warms  id  Cnons. 

No  . 13. 

White  grapes  not  largely  grown — A noblo  house  of  white  Muscats— Tho 
islanders  clever  grapo  growors — The  Jersey  grape  suporior  to  that  of 
Guernsey — Method  of  packing  tho  fruit — Pricos  obtained,  freight,  Ac. 
— Late-keeping  grapes. 

A writer  whom  wo  have  several  times  quoted  in  tho  course  of  those 
articles  observes  that  tho  white  kinds  of  grapes  are  declining  in  favour  ; 
somo  are  unprofitable  for  want  of  weight,  and  others,  as,  for  example, 
the  Muscats,  are  objected  to  as  requiring  artificial  heat  and  separate 
houses.  The  Musoadine  or  Ohasselas  varieties  are  too  thin-skinned  to 
bear  carriage,  though  they  are  easy  to  grow.  Notwithstanding,  in  the 
course  of  our  rambles  over  the  islands  wo  found  a large  number  of 
houses  confined  to  the  cultivation  of  white  grapes,  and  containing 
splendid  specimens.  One  house  in  particular,  about  400  feet  in  length, 
which  wo  went  over  in  Jersey,  held  a grand  exhibition  of  this  beautiful 
fruit.  Another  house  at  Highfield,  in  the  same  island,  about  360  feet 
long,  was  remarkable  as  containing  a splendid  crop  of  perfectly  ripened 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  though  no  artificial  heat  had  been  employed. 
The  vineries  at  Highfield,  which  contain  something  like  200,000  super- 
ficial feet  of  glass,  are  situated  in  a deep  enclosed  valley  that  is  fully 
exposed  to  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 
The  houses  are  arranged  in  crescent  form,  tier  upon  tier,  immediately 
facing  south,  and  the  natural  heat  thus  obtained  is  very  nearly  the 
same  as  would  be  obtained  by  an  unheated  house  in  a more  open  and 
exposed  situation.  Some  of  the  bunches  in  the  Muscat  house  alluded 
to  measured  fully  eighteen  inches  in  length  and  weighed  4 lb.  each. 
They  would  be  ready  early  in  November,  and  would  realize  an  average 
price  of  from  4s.  to  5s.  per  pound.  Mr.  Pond,  of  St.  Laurence,  also 
grows  very  fine  white  Muscats,  the  largest  bunches  turning  the  scale 
at  5 lb. 

Grapes  ripen  perfectly  in  these  islands  without  artificial  heat,  at  a 
somewhat  earlier  period  than  in  England.  The  cottagers  are  very 
clever  in  their  treatment  of  the  vine.  We  were  much  struck  with  the 
cleanliness  of  the  houses,  and  the  almost  entire  absence  of  mildew, 
shanking,  scalding,  or  other  diseases  to  which  the  vine  is  heir.  In  the 
matter  of  careful  thinning  and  judicious  ventilation  they  would  seem 
to  have  nothing  to  learn.  The  vines  all  appeared  to  be  in  the  very 
best  possible  condition,  and  the  grapes  were  invariably  beautifully 
coloured,  the  bunches  large  and  well-shaped,  and  generally  half  en- 
veloped among  the  dark  green  foliage,  the  natural  function  of  which 
in  the  full  development  of  the  berry  is  evidently  well  understood. 

The  Jersey  growers  pride  themselves  on  the  superior  size  of  the 
grapes  grown  by  them  ; and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  so  far  as  size 
is  concerned — and  this  is  an  important  consideration — the  J ersey  grape 
is  a far  better  article  than  the  average  grape  produced  in  Guernsey. 
This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  on  the  former  island  the  plants  are  set 
at  a further  distance  apart,  and  that  the  fruit  is  more  severely  thinned 
out  in  the  bunches,  &c.,  on  the  rods.  In  the  packing,  too,  somewhat 
more  care  appears  to  be  bestowed  by  the  Jersey  grower. 

But  the  list  of  this  fruit  raised  in  the  Channel  Islands  cannot  fairly 
be  compared  to  the  English  grown  grape,  when  both  appear  side  by 
side  in  the  market.  The  choicest  of  the  grapes  grown  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  which  are  seldom  packed  and  are  as  little  handled  as 
possible,  are  of  an  almost  matchless  quality.  The  island  produce,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  packed  for  a long  journey,  and  has  to  pass  through  a 
large  amount  of  inevitable  handling  before  it  can  reach  its  destination. 
Let  not  the  hasty  reader  deem  this  part  of  the  story  unimportant.  It 
is  no  small  matter  to  trust  grapes  on  a steamer,  to  have  them  on  board 
frequently  transhipped  from  the  lighter,  unloaded  at  Southampton, 
reloaded  into  the  railway  trucks,  and  from  the  latter  into  the  carriers’ 
vans,  in  which  they  undergo  a smart  rattle  through  the  London  streets, 
to  be  followed  by  more  or  less  handling  at  Covent  Garden  Market. 
That  they  arrive  in  anything  like  fair  condition  is  almost  a matter  for 
surprise,  and  shows  that  the  islanders  are  remarkably  skilful  in  their 
mode  of  packing.  Perhaps  this  particular  traffic  receives  more  atten- 
tion than  is  given  to  ordinary  articles  of  merchandise.  One  grower 
told  us  that  he  estimates  that  his  grapes  suffered  through  transit  a 
loss  in  marketable  value  of  from  6 d.  to  9d.  per  pound.  Not  only  is  the 
delicate  bloom  destroyed,  but  the  shape  of  the  bunches  is  often  spoilt 
and  even  more  serious  damage  done.  But  in  this  last  event,  on  proper 
representation  being  made,  the  railway  company  will  allow  compensa- 
tion. 

With  respect  to  packing,  Mr.  J.  B.  Randell,  of  Guernsey,  informs 
us  that  the  method  adopted  in  that  island,  and  presumably  also  in 
Jersey,  is  briefly  as  follows.  Baskets  without  covers  are  almost 
invariably  sold  of  a size  that  will  when  closely  packed  contain  about 
15  lb.  weight.  After  having  cut  the  grapes,  the  bunches  are  placed 
singly  on  flat  trays,  upon  which  clean  soft  packing-paper  has  been 
placed.  The  basket  is  lined  all  round  and  at  the  bottom  with  a double 
thickness  of  the  same  paper.  It  is  then  tilted  to  an  angle  of  about 
45  degrees,  and  held  in  position  by  a couple  of  bricks.  A large  bunch 
is  picked  up  and  laid  carefully  in  the  basket  at  the  lower  end,  the  point 
of  the  bunch  downwards ; then  a small  bunch  is  placed  in  the  bottom 
of  the  basket  next  to  the  small  end  of  the  bunch  previously  put  in,  and 
the  placing  of  another  large  bunch  next  to  the  small  one  will  generally 
complete  the  first  layer.  The  baskets  taper  towards  the  bottom  ; and 
although  the  bunches  are  much  larger  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom, 
it  requires  small  bunches  to  pack  nicely,  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
fill  up  all  the  space  to  prevent  them  moving  about  in  the  basket  during 
the  journey.  When  the  basket  is  nearly  full,  the  small  space  at  the 
top  is  filled  by  choosing  what  may  be  called  the  key  bunch,  which  is 
selected  so  as  to  fill  up  the  basket  without  requiring  pressure  or  without 
leaving  any  space  unfilled.  When  the  key  bunch  is  in  its  place,  the 


basket  is  removed  from  its  tilted  position  and  gently  shaken,  so  that 
tho  berries  may  lio  close  togothor.  A sheet  of  white  paper  is  then 
carefully  spread  over  tho  top  and  tied  over  with  strong  twine. 

Tho  earliest  grapes  are  packed  in  10  lb.  baskets,  the  cost  of  carriage 
to  Oovent  Garden  being  Is.  6d.,  while  the  rate  for  the  later  ones,  which 
are  packed  in  20  lb.  baskets,  is  Is.  93.  The  consignments  usually  reach 
their  destination  in  48  hours  from  tho  time  of  departure. 

Before  concluding  tho  subject  of  grapes,  a word  as  to  prices  may  be 
useful.  The  earliest  of  the  forced  fruit  realizes  an  average  price  of  2s. 
per  pound,  and  falls  to  Is.  per  pound.  Tho  unforced  fruit  begins  at 
Is.  3d.  and  falls  to  8d.  per  pound,  though  somo  have  been  sold  at  so 
low  as  4d.  per  pound.  Some  of  tho  larger  growers  have  made  special 
provision  for  preserving  the  late-cut  grapes.  A dry  building  is  chosen 
and  fitted  up  with  a number  of  racks,  which  are  furnished  with  wine 
bottles  fixed  at  a convenient  angle,  the  bottles  containing  rain-water 
and  a little  charcoal,  into  tho  necks  of  which  the  shoots  of  the  grapes 
are  inserted.  In  this  manner  grapes  may  be  kept  in  excellent  condition 
up  to  February  or  March  ; the  price  of  9s.  or  10s.  per  pound,  often 
realized,  making  the  extra  labour  and  expense  involved  fully 
remunerative. 


WATERCRESS  IN  ABUNDANCE. 

Although  the  past  winter  has  been  very  cold,  and  exceptionally  trying 
to  vegetation,  we  have  had,  as  for  several  years  past,  an  abundance 
of  watercress,  and  have  greatly  surprised  many  of  our  friends.  We 
have,  in  fact,  been  able  to  obtain  sufficient  for  both  the  tea-table  and 
the  salad  bowl  since  the  autumn,  and  from  the  appearance  of  the 
advancing  crop  at  the  present  time  there  is  not  any  likelihood  of  there 
being  a scarcity  before  the  outdoor  beds  are  in  full  bearing.  It  is 
now  about  five  years  since  we  began  to  grow  watercress  for  our  own 
consumption,  and  throughout  the  whole  time  there  has  been  hardly 
a day  on  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  meet  any  demand  that  may 
have  been  made  by  the  household.  The  results  have,  indeeed,  been  so 
uniformly  good  that  I am  fully  persuaded  no  crop  grown  in  the  garden 
could  possibly  afford  a greater  degree  of  satisfaction,  or  be  more  pro- 
fitable. The  cultural  details  are  not  difficult  to  understand  or  carry 
out,  expensive  appliances  are  quite  unnecessary,  and  the  produce,  even 
with  a moderate  degree  of  success,  is  very  large  in  proportion  to  the 
space  occupied.  It  is,  of  course,  essential  to  begin  well,  that  the  dis- 
appointments at  the  outset  may  not  deter  the  cultivator  from  proceed- 
ing with  the  work  or  from  taking  that  degree  of  interest  in  it  which  it 
so  well  merits.  No  beginning  could  well  have  been  more  satisfactory 
than  my  own,  for  although  the  crops  at  first  were  not  so  good  as  those 
we  obtain  now,  I have  not  had  from  first  to  last  a single  failure.  I 
took  for  my  guide  Mr.  Hibberd’s  “ Home  Culture  of  the  Watercress,” 
an  inexpensive  book  in  which  the  whole  of  the  details  are  so  fully  and 
clearly  described  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  a mistake.  The 
value  of  the  work  is  materially  enhanced  by  the  illustrations  with 
which  the  text  is  embellished,  as  they  enable  the  inexperienced  cultivator 
to  more  readily  understand  the  various  directions,  and  afford  sub- 
stantial assistance  in  carrying  out  the  several  details. 

The  production  of  a continuous  supply  of  watercress  throughout 
the  year  does  not  impose  a very  heavy  tax  on  those  who  have  not  much 
spare  time  on  their  hands  or  but  few  conveniences.  It  is  essential 
there  should  be  a warm  greenhouse  or  pit  at  command  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  pans  from  which  the  supplies  during  the  winter  and 
spring  are  obtained,  and  there  must  be  space  sufficient  outside  for  one 
or  two  beds  to  furnish  the  summer  and  early  autumn  gatherings. 
With  a very  moderate  amount  of  space  under  glass  and  in  the  open  it 
will  be  a comparatively  easy  matter  to  maintain  a supply  throughout 
the  year.  I have  just  formed  the  outdoor  beds,  and  as  there  are  but 
few  gardens  in  which  the  space  for  a watercress  bed  cannot  be  readily 
found  I will  briefly  describe  the  way  in  which  the  beds  have  been 
prepared  and  planted.  Sunshine  and  an  abundance  of  moisture  are 
both  essential  to  a plentiful  supply  of  delicate  cresses,  and  a sunny 
position  within  a short  distance  of  the  water  supply  is  selected  as  the 
site  of  the  beds.  There  appears  to  exist  a belief  that  watercresses  can 
in  the  garden  be  grown  the  most  successfully  in  the  shade,  but  it  is  not 
so.  A little  shade  will  not  do  any  harm,  but  when  the  bed  is  formed  on 
the  north  side  of  a high  wall  or  fence  the  growth  is  weak  and 
spindling,  and  not  more  than  half  the  produce  will  be  obtained  from 
a given  area  as  from  a bed  in  the  open.  The  importance  of  having 
the  bed  within  a short  distance  of  the  water  supply  is  sufficiently 
obvious  to  render  any  reference  to  it  unnecessary.  But  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  well  to  observe  that  when  the  beds  are  so  far  from  the 
water  tank  or  the  pump  as  to  render  the  work  of  supplying  the  beds 
with  water  rather  heavy,  it  will  occasionally  happen  that  they  will  be 
allowed  to  become  somewhat  dry,  to  the  injury  of  the  crop. 

When  the  site  for  the  beds  has  been  selected  the  soil  receives  a 
rather  liberal  dressing  of  old  stable  manure,  and  is  then  forked  over  to 
a depth  of  nine  or  ten  inches,  and  care  taken  to  well  incorporate  the 
manure  with  the  staple.  The  next  step  consists  in  marking  out  the 
beds,  which,  for  convenience  of  gathering  and  watering,  we  make 
four  feet  in  width.  When  we  have  two  or  more  beds  parallel  with 
each  other  a two  feet  space  is  allowed  between  them.  Yery  satisfac- 
tory results  can  be  obtained  by  planting  on  the  level,  but  a consider- 
able saving  of  labour  may  be  effected  by  either  making  the  beds  four 
or  five  inches  below  the  general  level,  or  by  forming  a ridge  round  each 
bed  with  the  soil  drawn  from  the  surface  or  the  intervening  spaces. 
When  the  beds  are  so  arranged  that  the  water  cannot  run  away  tbe 
beds  can  be  quickly  and  effectually  watered  without  saturating  the 
paths  and  surrounding  soil.  The  surface  is  made  rather  fine,  and  then 
beaten  lightly  with  the  back  of  the  spade  to  make  it  level  and  suffi- 
ciently firm  to  enable  the  cuttings  to  be  fixed  in  the  soil  without 
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diiliculLy.  Cuttings,  as  advised  in  “ Home  Culture  of  the  Watercress,” 
are  far  preferable  to  plants,  and  should  invariably  be  employed.  We  ■ 
generally  obtain  our  cuttings  from  plants  in  the  pans  that  have 
become  exhausted  and  placed  in  a cold  pit  for  a short  time.  But  the 
tops  of  tho  watercress  now  coming  to  market,  and  plentiful  on  all  sides, 
make  excellent  cuttings,  and  a few  bunches  obtainable  for  an  outlay 
of  a few  pence  will  furnish  enough  for  a large  bed.  The  cuttings  are 
dibbled  in  at  a distance  of  about  four  or  five  inches  apart  each  way, 
and  at  once  receive  a liberal  watering  with  a water-pot  to  which  a rose 
is  affixed.  From  tho  time  the  cuttings  are  inserted  in  spring  until  the 
frost  puts  a stop  to  further  growth  in  the  autumn  the  beds  should  be 
watered  every  morning  and  evening.  Until  the  cuttings  are  beginning 
to  root  into  the  soil  and  to  make  new  growth,  moderate  supplies  of 
water  will  suffice,  but  when  they  are  in  full  growth  the  beds  should 
be  thoroughly  saturated  each  time.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  well 
established  they  will  begin  to  produce  flowers,  and  if  these  are  nipped 
off  immediately  they  make  their  appearance  they  will  be  followed  by  a 
crop  of  young  shoots  which  will  quickly  afford  abundant  gatherings. 

To  ensure  a succession  to  the  supplies  from  the  open  beds  we  com- 
mence the  indoor  culture  early  in  September,  as  the  plants  in  the  beds 
cannot  be  depended  on  to  make  new  growth  after  the  end  of  the  month, 
and  as  a matter  of  course  when  the  growth  is  checked  the  supplies  also 
cease.  To  maintain  a successional  supply  throughout  the  winter  we  have 
four  distinct  crops,  consisting  of  six  pans  each,  but  of  course  the  number 
of  pans  must  be  determined  by  the  requirements  and  the  space  at  the 
command  of  each  cultivator.  We  use  pans  fifteen  inches  in  diameter 
and  five  inches  in  depth,  and  place  a few  crocks  in  the  bottom,  but  any 
large  quantity  of  drainage  materials  is  quite  unnecessary.  We  use  a 
mixture  consisting  of  loam  and  old  mortar  or  lime  rubble  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  part  of  the  mortar  or  rubble  to  three  parts  of  loam.  In 
filling  the  pans  the  soil  is  pressed  rather  firmly,  and  sufficient  put  in 
each  pan  to  raise  the  surface  in  the  centre  four  or  five  inches  above  the 
surface.  As  the  pans  are  prepared  we  give  the  soil  a moderate  sprinkling 
of  water,  and  then  stand  them  on  one  side  for  a short  time  to  allow  the 
water  to  drain  away.  The  cuttings,  which  may  be  obtained  from  earlier 
crops,  or  from  watercresses  purchased  in  the  usual  way,  should  be 
inserted  regularly  over  the  surface  at  a distance  of  between  two  and 
three  inches  apart.  They  must  be  well  watered  in,  and  it  will  be  an 
advantage  to  place  bell  glasses  over  them,  as  a close,  moist  atmosphere 
is  the  most  conducive  to  the  rapid  production  of  roots.  When  nicely 
established  the  glasses  must  be  removed,  and  the  pans  be  placed  near 
the  glass,  a light  position  being  essential  to  success.  The  several  crops 
are  started  in  September,  November,  January,  and  March  respectively. 
A plentiful  supply  of  water  will  be  necessary  at  all  times,  but  the  water- 
ing must  not  be  overdone  at  mid-winter. 

Watercress  can  be  readily  raised  from  seed,  but  it  is  a very  slow 
process,  and  seedlings  occasion  considerably  more  trouble  than  cut- 
tings. Where  cuttings  are  employed  we  can  begin  gathering  in  about 
a month  after  the  cuttings  are  inserted,  but  with  seed  a period  of 
between  ten  and  twelve  weeks  elapses  between  the  sowing  and  the 
gathering,  a difference  in  time  which  few  will  fail  to  appreciate. 

J.  E.  S. 


EVERGREEN  HEDGES. 

By  J.  C.  Clarke. 

Of  the  various  evergreen  shrubs  suitable  for  forming  hedges  there  is 
none  I like  so  well  as  the  holly.  When  one  has  planted  a hedge  of 
either  of  the  hollies  he  feels  that  he  has  done  something  that  will  show 
in  years  to  come  a return  for  labour  bestowed.  Few  shrubs  are  more 
lasting  as  hedge  plants.  As  to  whether  the  green  or  the  variegated 
leaved  form  is  the  best,  position  alone  should  decide.  To  form  a 
screen  in  pleasure  grounds,  especially  near  the  residence,  the  golden 
variegated  variety  is  eminently  suitable,  and  particularly  if  Golden 
Queen  is  the  one  selected.  Throughout  the  year  the  well-marked 
leafage  of  this  form  has  a rich  appearance,  but  if  one  with  a lighter 
character  is  desired  the  Silver  Queen  may  be  chosen.  Of  the  green- 
leaved hollies,  the  variety  named  Hodginsi  is  perhaps  the  most  suitable 
on  account  of  its  distinct  character.  It  is  also  a good  grower,  and 
quickly  forms  an  impenetrable  hedge.  Holly  hedges  are  not  usually 
required  more  than  five  feet  high,  but  this  variety  may  be  allowed  to 
grow  six  feet,  and,  if  well  managed,  the  bottom  of  the  hedge  will  keep 
well  furnished.  To  plant  on  banks  or  to  overtop  a low  wall  the 
common  holly  is  the  best,  as  it  can  be  kept  clipped  down  very  low, 
better  than  the  large-leaved  kinds. 

In  sheltered  situations,  where  a somewhat  informal  growth  can  be 
allowed,  the  laurestinus  is  a capital  evergreen,  and  such  positions  are 
sometimes  available.  Where  more  of  a screen  than  a hedge  is  required, 
and  if  it  should  be  a position  in  the  full  sun,  yet  sheltered  from  east 
and  north  winds,  this  shrub  has  no  equal  amongst  evergreens. 
In  mild  winters  it  not  unfrequently  remains  in  flower  for  six  months, 
but  it  is  not  adapted  for  a stiff  hedge  that  must  be  kept  clipped 
with  shears  to  keep  it  in  a line  ; but  to  form  a dense  mass  from  four  to 
five  feet  high  and  from  three  to  four  feet  wide  it  is  unsurpassed. 
The  proper  way  to  deal  with  the  laurestinus  when  grown  in  this  form 
is  to  prune  it  at  the  end  of  April  with  a knife.  The  green  form  of 
the  tree  box  is  an  excellent  subject  for  a hedge,  for  if  good  plants 
are  used  it  does  not  take  many  years  to  form  a hedge  five  or  six 
feet  high.  Berberis  Darwini  is  a capital  plant  to  form  a line  where 
severe  clipping  is  not  required.  It  does  not  increase  in  height  very 
fast,  but  it  is  quite  capable  of  forming  a hedge  ranging  from  four  to 
six  feet  high.  The  common  laurel  will  be  found  useful  in  some  cases, 
but  it  is  hardly  refined  enough  in  character  for  a prominent  position. 
As  a screen  to  shut  out  any  unsightly  object  quickly  it  is  perhaps 
unequalled.  Gupressus  Lawsoniana  is  a capital  conifer  for  a hedge 


where  a formal  growth  is  desired,  as  it  at  all  times  wears  a nice 
green  colour,  and  it  will  form  a hedge  six  feet  high  in  a few  years, 

In  consequence  of  the  lateness  of  the  season  any  of  these  subjects 
may  still  be  planted,  especially  hollies,  but  in  every  case  it  will  be 
necessary  to  secure  properly  prepared  plants ; or,  to  speak  more 
definitely,  they  must  be  furnished  with  plenty  of  roots  and  have  been 
selected  from  open  positions,  as  those  from  under  the  shade  of  trees, 
or  that  have  Stood  very  close  together  in  nursery  quarters,  are  not 
adapted  to  stand  in  lines  where  they  will  feel  all  the  effects  of  both 
the  sun  and  drying  winds.  In  the  case  of  hollies  I would  rather  plant 
them  early  in  May  than  at  any  other  season  of  the  year.  Whatever 
subject  may  be  chosen  to  form  a hedge,  it  is  very  desirable  that  the 
plants  be  of  one  uniform  height  and  size,  so  that  from  the  first  the 
form  of  the  hedge  may  be  regular.  I have  not  mentioned  the  yew  as 
suitable  for  hedges ; not  because  it  is  unworthy  of  notice,  but 
because  I have  seen  such  deplorable  losses  through  cattle  eating  the 
half-dead  clippings  that  I cannot  advise  anyone  to  plant  it,  unless 
they  are  prepared  to  exercise  more  than  ordinary  care  in  disposing  of 
the  clippings.  It  does  not,  I know,  involve  much  trouble  to  burn  them, 
and  thus  render  accidents  impossible  ; but  such  a manner  of  disposing 
of  them  is  not  always  thought  about  until,  perhaps,  considerable 
mischief  has  been  done. 

I need  hardly  say  that  to  obtain  a satisfactory  growth  a well  pre- 
pared soil  is  necessary.  In  every  case  the  soil  where  the  hedge  is  to 
be  planted  should  be  trenched  up  two  feet  deep,  and  for  a.  single  line 
the  space  trenched  should  be  two  feet  in  width,  and  for  a double  line 
four  feet  will  be  required.  Where  the  soil  is  naturally  poor  some  well 
rotted  farmyard  manure  should  be  mixed  with  it  while  the  work  of 
trenching  is  in  progress.  When  planting,  it  is  desirable  to  place  the 
roots  well  below  the  surface,  so  as  to  be  able  to  securely  fix  them  in 
the  soil.  If  the  weather  should  be  dry,  give  sufficient  water  to 
thorougly  moisten  all  the  soil  down  to  the  lowest  roots,  and  after  this 
has  been  done  a thick  layer  of  half-rotten  manure  should  be  laid  on 
each  side  to  protect  the  surface  from  drying  sun  and  wind.  Unless 
plants  above  ordinary  size  have  been  used  they  ought  not  to  be  clipped 
or  pruned  until  they  have  completed  one  year’s  growth.  August  and 
April  are  the  best  months  in  which  to  clip  or  prune  evergreen  hedges, 
but  T prefer  the  latter  month,  as  then  new  growth  quickly  follows  and 
hides  up  any  blemishes  left  by  the  shears  or  knife. 


$otes  of  ©bscitation. 

♦ 

SPRING  CABBAGES. 

As  in  other  districts,  the  crops  of  spring  cabbages  in  the  market 
gardens  in  this  neighbourhood  have  been  terribly  thinned  and  the 
plants  that  have  escaped  are  much  below  the  average  in  size.  I have 
not  had  the  time  to  examine  the  crops  sufficiently  to  enable  me  to 
state  with  a proper  degree  of  exactness  the  percentage  of  the  plants 
that  have  been  killed  ; but  I have  seen  enough  to  convince  me  that,  as 
was  recently  stated  in  the  report  of  the  markets,  the  supply  will  this 
season  be  very  small,  and  much  later  in  coming  to  market.  A rather 
large  breadth  of  cabbage  plants  that  I had  in  the  open  field  has  been 
practically  annihilated.  Many  of  the  plants  were  destroyed  by  the 
frost,  and  with  but  few  exceptions  the  remainder  were  eaten  by  the 
larks,  which  must  have  been  much  pinched  for  food.  1 have  certainly 
no  recollection  of  any  season  in  which  these  birds  have  been  so 
destructive  to  green  crops  as  they  were  during  February  and  March 
last.  One  of  the  best  pieces  of  cabbages  in  this  district  that  I have 
seen  is  in  a field  in  which  the  soil  was  left  in  as  rough  a state  as 
possible  when  ploughed  up  in  the  autumn.  It  was,  in  fact,  simply 
ploughed  over  and  the  plants  put  out.  Very  few  losses  have  occurred, 
owing,  doubtless,  to  the  plants  being  sheltered  by  the  rough  surface 
from  the  cold  winds  which  did  so  much  damage  to  tender  vegetation. 

Feltham.  W.  Cole. 

ROSE  INNOCENTE  PIROLA. 

In  the  report  of  the  spring  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society, 
at  page  218,  you  refer  to  the  adaptability  of  lnnocente  Pirola  for 
specimen  culture,  and  I should  like  to  substantiate  your  remarks  by 
saying  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  tea  roses  for  pot  culture  we  have.  I 
have  grown  lnnocente  Pirola  since  it  was  first  introduced,  and  not  one 
of  the  many  beautiful  tea-scented  roses  has  proved  so  thoroughly 
satisfactory.  It  has  rather  short-jointed  wood,  and  with  a very  mode- 
rate amount  of  pruning  and  training  excellent  examples  can  be 
produced.  As  so  well  known,  it  is  free  in  blooming,  and  the  flowers 
are  large  in  size  and  exquisitely  beautiful. 

Practical  Rosarian. 

NEW  HYBRID  ANTHURIUMS. 

The  two  new  hybrid  anthuriums  exhibited  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence 
at  South  Kensington,  April  13,  differ  so  widely  from  the  several  kinds 
with  which  the  English  cultivator  is  familiar,  and  are,  moreover,  so 
beautiful,  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  soon  become  plentiful. 
Exception  might  well  be  taken  to  the  names  of  both,  for  anything 
more  uncouth  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  One  is  known  as 
Anthurium  Scherzerianum  Rothschildianum,  and  has  spathes  about 
equal  in  size  and  shapo  to  an  average  form  of  A.  Scherzerianum,  and 
freely  spotted  with  vermilion  on  a blush  white  ground.  Tho  other, 
which  bears  the  name  of  A.  Scherzerianum  Devansayanum,  has  spathes 
larger  in  size  and  finer  in  form  than  those  of  tho  first-mentioned 
hybrid,  and  they  are  thickly  spotted  with  deep  scarlet  on  a ground  of 
the  purest  white.  Both  are  desirable,  but  the  last-mentioned  is  tho 
best  of  tho  two,  and  should  bo  grown  for  competitive  purposes  in  pre- 
ference to  the  other.  V 1SITOR. 
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SALPIGLOSSIS. 

Tho  sowing  of  annuals  being  now  in  progress  on  all  sides,  I would 
liko  to  suggest  to  amateurs  and  others  who  have  largo  beds  and 
borders  to  fill  tho  advisability  of  not  neglecting  those  distinct  and 
attractive  annuals.  They  attain  a height  ranging  from  eighteen  to 
thirty  inches,  have  an  elegant  habit,  and  produce  large  (lowers,  which 
afford  various  shades  of  roso,  purple,  and  crimson.  Tho  most  effective 
of  tho  several  kinds  is  S.  variabilis  grandi flora,  which  can  bo  obtainod 
in  six  distinct  colours.  But  there  is  no  particular  advantage  in 
having  tho  colours  separate,  and  I invariably  grow  them  in  mixture. 
Tho  dowers  stand  well  in  water,  and  are  very  useful  for  indoor 
decorations  when  cut.  The  plants  can  be  raised  under  glass,  and 
bedded  out  in  tho  course  of  May  ; but  highly  satisfactory  results,  with 
much  lees  trouble,  can  bo  so  obtained  by  sowing  tho  seed  where  tho 
plants  are  to  bloom.  The  sowing  should  be  made  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  this  date.  W.  J. 

MARSHALL’S  ONCIDIUM. 

Of  the  soveral  onoidiums  now  in  flower  there  is  not  ono  that  can 
bo  compared  with  O.  Marshalli,  of  which  we  now  have  an  extremely 
beautiful  display  in  the  odontoglossum  house.  Not  only  is  it  the  best 
of  its  season,  but  it  is  quite  unsurpassed  by  any  other  member  of  the 
genus.  The  most  formidable  rival  is  perhaps  O.  Rogersi,  which  is  at 
its  best  during  the  autumn  months.  Admitting  its  surpassing  effective- 
ness, it  will  at  once  be  acknowledged  that  it  is  well  worthy  of  the 
attention  requisite  to  have  it  in  the  highest  degree  of  perfection. 
Some  of  my  friends  complain  of  their  inability  to  grow  the  species  as 
well  as  they  could  wish,  and  on  inquiry  I have  invariably  found  that 
they  have  failed  in  consequence  of  subjecting  the  plants  to  too  much 
heat.  They  place  the  plants  in  the  East  India  house  with  others  of  the 
oncids,  but  the  structure  best  suited  to  its  requirements  is  the  Cattleya 
house,  in  which  we  keep  our  stock  excepting  during  the  flowering 
season.  On  the  production  of  the  flower  spikes  the  plants  are  removed 
to  the  odontoglossum  house,  where  they  remain  until  the  flowers  have 
lost  their  beauty.  Unlike  many  other  of  the  oncids,  this  species  does 
not  require  a very  large  quantity  of  material  about  the  roots,  and  we 
find  it  thrives  best  on  rafts  and  cylinders,  with  a small  quantity  of 
sphagnum,  and  of  the  two  the  rafts  are  the  best.  A light  position  is 
essential,  and  the  plants  should  at  all  times  be  suspended  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  glass.  Orchidophilist. 

STANDARD  ROSES  IN  POTS. 

Although  I am  not  very  partial  to  standard  roses  in  the  garden,  I 
was  charmed  with  the  standard  specimens  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son  at  South  Kensington,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Primula  Con- 
ference. There  were  about  twenty,  and  all  were  remarkable  for  the 
freshness  of  their  foliage  and  the  number  and  quality  of  the  flowers. 
In  admiring  them,  in  common  with  other  visitors,  it  struck  me  that 
standards  would  prove  of  great  value  for  conservatory  decoration,  and 
I would  suggest  that  a few  should  be  grown  in  gardens  especially  for 
that  purpose.  Dwarf  specimens  are  highly  attractive  when  bearing 
the  impress  of  skilful  cultivation ; but  there  is  considerable  difficulty 
in  arranging  them  with  ornamental  leaved  plants  to  produce  a really 
satisfactory  effect.  But  in  the  case  of  standards  no  such  difficulty 
arises,  because  their  slender  stems  and  light  heads  readily  lend  them- 
selves to  artistic  treatment.  It  is,  in  fact,  a very  easy  matter  to 
produce  with  standard  roses  and  a few  palms  or  ferns  an  extremely 
beautiful  effect.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  standards  can  be 
grown  under  precisely  the  same  conditions  as  the  dwarf  roses  ; and  it 
has  been  proved  that  with  the  aid  of  top-dressings  of  some  suitable 
fertilizer  they  can  be  grown  in  the  same  pots  for  two  or  three  years. 

R.  S. 

PRIMULA  ROSEA. 

If  you  do  not  consider  that  your  pages  have  already  contained  too 
much  bearing  on  the  primulas,  I should  be  glad  to  point  out  for  the 
information  of  cultivators  one  of  the  essential  conditions  of  success  in 
growing  this  beautiful  Himalayan  species.  In  the  gardens  of  my 
friends  it  is  a quite  common  occurrence  to  see  the  plants  of  this  species 
perched  on  the  ledges  and  mounds  of  the  rockery  in  company  with  P. 
ciliata  and  others  of  similar  character.  It  is  equally  common  to  hear 
complaints  of  the  plants  not  thriving.  One  of  the  essentials  of  success 
is  an  abundance  of  water  ; and  this  it.  is  of  course  impossible  for  the 
plants  to  obtain  when  on  the  ledge  of  a rock,  unless  exposed  to  the 
drip  of  water  from  above.  On  one  side  of  our  rockery  we  have  a small 
stream  of  water  in  which  are  grown  a few  aquatics.  Three  years  since 
I planted  some  strong  seedlings  close  to  the  margin  of  the  water,  and 
they  have  made  such  a robust  growth,  that  they  now  form  large  tufts 
and  produce  large  masses  of  flowers.  At  the  present  time  they  pro- 
duce such  a rich  effect  as  to  greatly  surprise  those  who  are  accustomed 
to  the  flowering  of  the  plants  gi’own  under  such  conditions.  In  ex- 
amining them  the  other  day  I found  plenty  of  roots  in  the  water. 

W.  B. 

SWEET-SCENTED  BORONIAS. 

There  are  two  of  the  boronias  which  claim  attention  for  the 
fragrance ' as  well  as  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers,  and  cultivators 
would  probably  do  well  to  grow  them  more  largely  than  has  yet  been 
the  case.  The  most  fragrant  of  the  two  is  B.  megastigma,  the  flowers 
of  which  are  so  highly  scented  that  an  example  in  a five-inch  pot  is 
quite  sufficient  to  fill  a medium-sized  conservatory  with  its  perfume. 
The  flowers  are  rather  sombre  in  colour,  but  the  plant  is  so  elegant  in 
growth  that  it  would  be  well  worth  growing  were  it  scentless.  B.  pin- 
nata  is  quite  distinct  from  the  foregoing,  and  the  flowers,  which  are  of 
a bright  pink  colour,  are  very  sweet.  This  species  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  attractive  of  the  genus,  and  makes  an  effective  exhibition. 


They  can  both  bo  readily  propagated  by  means  of  cuttings  of  the  young 
shoots  taken  when  they  have  become  moderately  firm  ; and  the  produc- 
tion of  strong  examples  is  not  difficult  provided  care  is  taken  to  keep 
tho  plants  near  tho  glass,  especially  during  the  earlier  stages. 

T.  W. 

VARIETIES  OF  ANTIIURIUM  SCIIERZERIANUM. 

Ono  of  tho  most  interesting  and  useful  contributions  to  the  meeting 
of  tho  R.H.S.  on  April  13  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  collection  of  varieties 
of  Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  from  the  gardens  of  the  president.  It 
was  useful  because  cultivators  were  able  to  institute  comparisons 
between  the  several  forms  with  scarlet  spathes,  under  conditions 
favourable  to  forming  a correct  estimato  of  tneir  relative  merits,  and  it 
gave  them  also  an  opportunity  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  two  of 
tho  now  hybrids.  There  were  four  scarlet  varieties,  but  one  of  them, 
known  as  Pygmeum,  is  of  such  little  value  that  it  may  be  at  once  dis- 
missed. The  others  were  Wardi,  Hendersoni,  and  Palmeri ; all  of  which 
have  large  spathes,  and  are  highly  ornamental.  In  the  size  and  colour 
of  the  spathes  there  is  not  much  difference  between  Wardi  and 
Hendersoni,  but  in  shape  and  appearance  they  differ  so  widely  that  no  one 
could  well  fail  to  readily  distinguish  them.  The  spathes  of  Wardi  are 
roundish,  and  have  the  appearance  of  a banner  when  filled  with  wind. 
Those  of  the  Hendersoni,  which  are  rather  longer,  and  deeper  in  colour, 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  much  indented,  and  bear  a striking  resemblance 
to  a banner  when  flapping  against  a pole.  This  is  a decided  defect,  and 
the  specimens  lack  the  effectiveness  of  those  of  Ward’s  variety.  In  the 
case  of  Palmeri  the  spathes  are  very  long  and  narrow,  and  although 
they  do  not  present  such  a striking  appearance  as  those  of  either  of  the 
other  two  varieties  they  are  by  no  means  wanting  in  attractiveness.  It 
is  not  well  suited  for  exhibition  specimens,  but  it  is  so  meritorious  as 
to  be  well  worthy  of  a place  in  even  a limited  collection  of  stove  plants. 

Visitor. 


POTATO  PLANTING 

By  Peter  McKinlay,  Esq. 

The  long  and  cold  winter  we  have  had  delayed  the  planting  of  potatoes 
considerably  beyond  the  usual  time,  and  we  have  now  only  just  com- 
pleted the  work.  I did  not,  in  fact,  begin  planting  until  April  7 ; but 
as  the  ground  was  in  fairly  good’eondition,  we  were  able  to  push  the 
work  along  rather  rapidly  and  complete  it  by  the  24th  of  the  month. 

When  we  began  I found  the  soil  rather  moist,  but  it  worked  very 
well,  and  no  difficulty  was  experienced  in  planting  the  sets  under  the 
conditions  most  favourable  to  their  making  a satisfactory  growth.  I 
do  not  recollect  any  season  in  which  I have  found  so  few  wireworms 
and  slugs  as  this  year,  and  the  comparatively  small  numbers  of  these  two 
pests  I attribute  to  the  long  frost.  In  planting  I have  adopted  my 
usual  method,  which  consists  in  cutting  the  sets  more  or  less  and 
leaving  two,  three,  or  four  eyes  on  each  portion,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  variety.  The  sets  are  planted  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
inches  apart  in  the  rows,  which  have  a space  ranging  from  three  to 
four  feet  between  them. 

This  season  I have  planted  rather  deeper  than  usual — not  in  any 
way  because  of  the  lateness  of  planting,  but  because  of  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  last  season  that  I was  planting  too  shallow.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  comparative  lateness  of  the  season,  I have  acted  upon  my 
convictions,  and  have  planted  from  five  to  six  inches  deep,  instead  of 
from  thi’ee  to  four  and  a-half  inches  as  in  previous  years.  My  soil  is 
fairly  light  and  well  trenched,  and  I believe  that  a layer  of  light  soil 
over  the  sets  is  not  too  much ; but  if  the  soil  was  heavy  it  would  not 
be  advisable  to  plant  so  deep.  The  principal  advantage  in  planting  at 
this  depth  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  freedom  from  scab,  with  an  equally 
heavy  crop.  But  this  is  not  all.  Certain  varieties  that  produce  tubers 
which  crack  or  split  in  the  ground  will  not  do  so  under  a more  uniform 
temperature  than  is  enjoyed  where  shallow  planting  is  adopted.  I may 
be  wrong  in  my  theory  with  regard  to  scab,  and  also  to  the  splitting  of 
the  tubers  ; but  I have  found  the  crop  produced  by  the  deep-planted 
sets  more  free  from  scab  than  the  crop  of  the  same  varieties  of  which 
the  sets  were  planted  rather  shallow,  particularly  in  certain  seasons. 
I would  much  like  to  know  what  the  experience  of  other  cultivators 
has  been  on  this  point. 

The  number  of  varieties  has  this  season  been  reduced  to  thirty-four, 
the  sorts  planted  being  as  under  : 


Sutton’s  Prizetaker 

General  Gordon 

Reading  Russet 

The  Dean 

Midsummer  Kidney 

Reading  Giant 

Schoolmaster 

Model 

London  Hero 

Sunrise 

Adirondack 

First  and  Best 

Sutton’s  Seedling 

Peachblow 

Pride  of  Eydon 

Vicar  of  Laleham 

Snow  Queen 

Beauty  of  Hebron 

Snowball 

The  Colonel 

Fidler’s  Prolific 

Fidler’s  Enterprise 

Charter  Oak 

The  Chancellor 

Rosebud 

Lilywhite 

The  Cardinal 

White  Emperor 

Rufus 

Fidler’s  Perfection 

Harvester 

McKinlay ’s  Pride 

The  Doctor 

Fidler’s  Bountiful. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  thirty-four  selected  varieties,  I am 
wing  several  odd  sorts  on  trial. 

KEATING’S  POWDER  — Kills  bags,  moths,  fleas,  and  all  insects  (perfectly  unrivalled). 
Harmless  to  everything  but  insects.  Tius,6d,  and  Is.— [Advt.] 
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FLOWERING  CURRANTS. 

Tke  rosy  currant,  Biles  sanguincum,  began  to  flower  freely  in  London 
about  the  20th  of  April,  but  in  some  extra  warm  nooks  it  was  showing 
flowers  about  the  10th.  The  common  variety  is  a fine  thing,  but  where 
there  is  room  for  many  flowering  ribes  the  white  variety,  B.  s.  albidus, 
and  the  deep  red,  B.  s.  atrorulens,  should  be  planted.  Another  of  the 
series  has  pink  flowers  ; this  is  catalogued  as  R.  s.  glutinosa.  And  yet 
another  has  flowers  of  the  deepest  blood  crimson ; this  is  B.  s. 
atrosanguinea. 

The  yellow  currant,  Biles  aurcum,  is  a good  garden  shrub,  with 
small  shining  leaves  and  yellow  flowers  that  are  lightly  touched  with 


vinous  red  passing  into  creamy  amber  in  the  centre.  But  though 
beautiful,  it  is  scarcely  effective. 

Three  interesting  ribes  are — B.  cercum,  with  waxy  flowers  of  a pinky 
white  colour  ; B.  alpinum  pumilum,  very  dwarf,  flowers  greyish  green  ; 
and  B.  foliis  punctatis,  with  leafage  blotched  with  yellow  on  a ground 
of  light  green. 


FANCY  DAHLIAS. 

We  have  recently  given  in  the  Magazine  illustrations  of  two  of  the 
finest  show  dahlias  yet  raised ; we  now  present  our  readers  with  a 
figure  of  one  of  the  finest  fancy  dahlias  sent  out  within  recent  years. 


FLOWERING  CURRANT,  Ribes  Qordonianum  (Flowors  rod  and  yellow). 


red.  B.  aurcum  serotinum  should  flower  later  than  the  common  yellow ; 
but  is  generally  in  flower  at  the  same  time.  The  flowers  are  of  a pale 
yellow  colour.  The  early  flowering  R.  a.  prcccox  differs  a little  from 
both  the  foregoing,  and  flowers  in  advance  of  them.  It  is  of  no  special 
value.  Another  yellow  currant  is  Biles  palmata,  with  palmate  leaves 
and  long-tubed  yellow  and  red  flowers,  which  are  sweet  scented. 

The  red  and  yellow  currant,  Riles  Qordonianuni,  is  a hybrid 
between  B.  sanguincum  and  B.  aurcum.  It  is  a grand  shrub  of  its 
class,  with  tliree-lobed  leaves  and  large  clusters  of  flowers  of  a deep 


Qcncral  Oordon  was  raised  by  Messrs.  Keynes  and  Co.,  of  Salisbury, 
and  exhibited  for  the  first  timo  in  1884,  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  where 
it  created  quite  a sensation,  The  colour  is  yellow,  most  beautifully 
striped  with  scarlet ; it  is  of  beautiful  form,  and,  unliko  many  of  this 
section,  it  is  not  too  large  and  coarso.  The  habit  of  tho  plant  is  dwarf, 
and  it  is  a continuous  bloomer.  It  obtained,  as  by  acclamation,  first- 
class  certificates  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  Crystal  Palace 
and  various  other  places.  It  was  also  first  prize  for  premier  blooms  at 
tho  National  Dublia  Show. 
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The  question  has  boon  often  asked — What  is  a fancy  dahlia  ? Wo 
now  tako  this  opportunity  to  make  a general  reply  to  tho  question. 
The  fancy  dahlias  comprise  those  which  are  striped  and  spotted,  also 
dark  grounds  with  light  tips  or  edges  ; these  being  distinguished  from 
light  grounds  and  darker  tips  in  tho  classification.  For  example, 
Staitler  and  Peacock,  which  have  dark  grounds  and  wliito  tips,  and 
Mrs.  Saunders,  yellow,  tipped  with  white,  &o.,  are  fancies;  Mrs. 
Harris,  white,  tipped  with  lavender,  and  John  Bennett,  yellow,  tipped 
with  scarlet,  are  show  varieties.  There  appoars  to  bo  somo  doubt 
whether  Harris’s  Ruby  Gem  i8  a fancy  or  not.  In  our  opinion  it  is  ; 
as  tho  ground  colour  is  ruby,  with  a distinct  yellow  tip.  Many  years 


had  but  limited  experience,  as  wo  have  frequently  bad  to  disqualify  an 
otherwise  good  stand  where  a self  dahlia  has  appeared,  tho  exhibitor 
evidently  labouring  under  tho  impression  that  he  was  perfectly  right  in 
staging  it  becauso  of  its  place  in  tho  catalogue  of  fancies. 

Tho  fancy  dahlias  progress  but  slowly  towards  the  perfection  that 
is  desired  for  tho  realization  of  a high  standard.  It  is  only  at  rare 
intervals  wo  seo  such  fine  varieties  as  General  Gordon,  George  Barnesi 
Frank  Pearce,  and  Professor  Fawcett.  These  fine  flowers  combine  both 
form  and  quality,  which  is  lacking  in  many  other  kinds.  Take,  for 
example,  Gaiety,  one  of  tho  most  esteemed  of  the  fancies,  on  account 
of  its  extreme  showiness  and  large  size;  in  fact,  it  is  apt  to  come  too 


FANCY  DAHLIA,  ‘‘GENERAL  GORDON.' 


since  Stafford’s  Gem,  a flower  of  the  same  colour,  was  always  exhibited 
with  the  fancy  dahlias. 

Unfortunately,  the  varieties  of  this  handsome  section  are  very 
variable,  the  tipped  kinds  losing  the  tip,  and  the  stripes  coming  the 
whole  colour  of  the  stripe  ; and  as  there  are  only  a limited  number  of 
first-class  varieties,  it  is  calculated  to  cause  disappointment  and  incon- 
venience to  the  exhibitor  who  has  to  put  up  a stand  of  twenty-four 
blooms  with  perhaps  only  thirty  or  thirty-six  varieties  to  choose  from. 
When  a fancy  dahlia  comes  self — that  is,  whole-coloured — it  cannot  be 
shown  with  fancies,  but  may  be  put  in  a stand  of  the  show  flowers.  We 
would  particularly  impress  this  on  the  minds  of  exhibitors  who  have 


large  and  coarse,  but  it  is  indispensable  at  present  in  the  smallest 
collection.  We  want  more  varieties  with  the  varied  colours  of  this 
flower,  and  the  good  qualities  of  those  we  have  mentioned.  There  is  a 
great  dearth  of  good  flowers  of  the  Mrs.  Saunders  class,  which  is 
yellow,  tipped  with  white.  This  variety,  raised  in  1870,  is  still  the  best 
of  its  colour,  and  is  certainly  very  beautiful ; but  it  is  not  perfect,  by 
any  means,  as  it  is  much  too  flat.  There  are  others  of  this  colour,  but 
this  is  by  far  the  best. 

Great  improvement  is  necessary  in  flowers  of  the  Startler  class, 
which  is  black,  tipped  with  white,  and  very  showy,  but  not  up  to  the 
mark  for  exhibition.  Peacock  is  very  large  and  gay,  as  well  as  constant 
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to  colour  ; but  the  same  remark  applies  to  it  as  the  preceding— that  it 
is  too  lint.  What  we  want  to  see  are  flowers  of  this  colour  with  the 
depth  and  build  of  George  Barnes. 

More  varieties  are  needed  among  the  white  stripes,  in  the  way  of 
Lottie  Eckford,  which  is  the  best  sent  out  in  recent  years.  Scarlets 
and  reds  with  white  tips  aro  sadly  needed;  there  is  scarcely  one  good 
kind  of  this  colour.  Jessie  McIntosh  and  Fanny  Sturt  are  pretty 
when  caught  with  the  tip,  but  they  are  very  liable  to  come  self-coloured, 
when  they  cease  to  be  fancies. 

The  tipped  flowers  appear  to  be  more  difficult  to  secure  in  true 
colour  than  the  stripes.  We  would  advise,  therefore,  that  seed  be 
saved  from  the  tips,  and  that  amateurs  and  others  take  up  the  interest- 
ing and  profitable  occupation  of  seedling  raising.  To  obtain  good  new 
varieties  of  the  colours  we  have  mentioned  will  be  a work  of  time,  but 
the  reward  will  be  sure  to  follow.  It  is  interesting,  because  the  seed- 
ling raiser  will  find  plenty  to  do  in  attending  to  the  wants  of  his  plants, 
securing  the  most  promising  against  high  winds,  weeding  out  the  most 
worthless  ones,  and  watching  the  development  of  the  buds.  The 
various  colours  we  have  mentioned  are  badly  wanted,  and  really  good 
new  flowers  will  find  a ready  sale.  On  the  commercial  point,  however, 
we  prefer  to  say  the  least  possible,  lest  we  should  raise  expectations  not 
to  be  realized.  The  finest  fancy  dahlia  we  can  call  to  recollection  in 
the  course  of,  say,  the  past  forty  years,  was  Jupiter,  conspicuous  in 
Mr.  Turner’s  first-prize  stand  of  fancies  at  the  National  Dahlia  Show 
in  the  year  1858.  This  was  a grand  dark  marone  flower,  with  white 
tip,  perfectly  startling  in  colour,  and  in  quality  of  petal  fine.  But  it 
proved  so  inconstant  that  it  suddenly  passed  out  of  cultivation,  and, 
it  pains  |us  to  add,  was  soon  forgotten  by  a considerable  number  of 
dahlia  growers,  who  are  not  usually  classed  amongst  people  with  bad 
memories.  Alas,  alas ! Jupiter  soon  forgotten  ! Let  not  the  divine 
occupants  of  Mount  Olympus  know  that  amongst  vain  mortals  such  a 
negation  may  be. 


ON  THE  HOOT-STRUCTURE  AND  MODE  OF  GROWTH 
OF  PRIMULACEaE  IN  RELATION  TO  CULTIVATION. 

By  Dr.  M.  T.  Masteks,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  &c.  Read  at  the  Primula  Congress. 

For  practical  purposes  it  is  very  serviceable  to  consider  a living  plant  in  the 
light  of  a piece  of  mechanism,  constructed  and  put  together  to  do  certain  work 
as  efficiently  and  as  economically  as  circumstances  permit.  The  comparison 
may  serve  our  purpose  without  it  being  necessary  to  point  out  where  it  fails, 
and  wherein  lies  the  great  difference  between  a machine  begotten  of  its  pre- 
decessors, and  who  had  the  like  structure  and  endowments  with  itself,  self- 
sustaining,  supplying  its  own  power  from  sun  and  air  and  water,  built  up  and 
adapted  by  its  own  energy,  and  one  constructed  by  the  art  of  man,  dependent 
on  artificial  means  for  its  support  and  its  power,  and  with  no  innate  faculty 
of  self-adjustment  to  varying  circumstances.  Availing  ourselves,  therefore, 
of  the  comparison,  we  may  proceed  to  discuss  what  it  is  our  machine  is  called 
on  to  do,  how  it  is  enabled  by  its  conformation  to  do  what  is  required  of  it, 
and,  incidentally,  how  we  may  help  or  mar  its  action.  The  primulaeese  will 
afford  us  as  good  illustration  of  these  matters  as  any  other  family  of  plants. 
It  is  the  group  which  is  expressly  selected  to  furnish  a text  for  these  remarks, 
and  which,  moreover,  are,  as  prescribed,  to  be  limited  to  a part  only  of  the 
machine — the  root.  It  is  permissible,  however,  on  such  an  occasion  to  use  the 
term  root  in  the  broad  sense  in  which  it  is  usually  employed  by  gardeners, 
and  not  in  the  more  accurate  and  strictly  limited  sense  in  which  it  is  made 
use  of  by  physiologists. 

Tiie  Requirements. 

What,  then,  is  our  machine — the  root— called  on  to  do  ? In  all  cases  to 
lay  hold  of  the  soil  and  secure  the  plant  mechanically.  How  it  does  this  will 
be  sufficiently  though  incidentally  illustrated  later  on,  and  is  not  a subject  on 
which  we  as  cultivators  need  linger  long.  The  plants  we  have  now  to  deal 
with  may  be  lifted  out  of  the  ground  by  frost,  but  they  are  hardly  likely  to  be 
washed  away  by  floods  or  uprooted  by  winds . To  pot  firmly  and  press  the  crown 
firmly  into  the  soil  in  transplanting  are  lessons  which  common  experience 
teaches,  lessons  which  the  conformation  of  the  root,  to  be  presently  noted,  do 
but  accentuate. 

Another  universal  duty  imposedjon  the  root  Is  to  feed  the  plant.  There  is 
soil-food  and  there  is  air-food.  The  leaves,  stimulated  by  light  and  heat, 
collect  and  transform  the  one  ; the  roots,  influenced  by  heat,  absorb  and  digest 
the  other.  How  they  do  these  things  is  beyond  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
explain,  but  reference  to  any  modern  botanical  text-book,  and  in  particular  to 
the  truly  marvellous  revelations  contained  in  the  chapters  on  root  movements 
in  Darwin’s  The  Tower  of  Movement  in  Plants,  will  supply  the  Information  and 
afford  indications  of  the  processes  of  absorption,  of  solution,  of  fermentation, 
of  transformation,  which,  with  or  without  the  agency  of  minute  Bacterian 
organisms,  constitute  each  root-tip,  each  root-hair,  a laboratory  and  a work- 
shop. Each  root-tip,  each  root-hair,  moreover,  is  as  sensitive  as  a nerve,  not 
only  responding  to  a touch,  but  transmitting  impressions  from  the  spot  touched 
to  adjoining  cells.  It  is  as  mobile  as  a muscle,  turning  towards  what  is  useful 
to  it,  bending  away  from  what  is  noxious  or  obstructive,  threading  its  way 
through  the  soil,  and  adapting  itself  to  circumstances  as  if  it  really  possessed 
intelligence.  It  acts  like  the  brain,  says  Darwin  ; and  truly,  as  a sentient 
organ,  receiving  and  transmitting  impressions  and  directing  the  courso  of 
growth  and  movement,  it  would  be  hard  to  say  wherein  its  inferiority  to  the 
nervous  system  of  the  lower  animals  consists. 

In  the  case  of  annual  plants  which  live  their  life  within  the  compass  of  a 
few  weeks  or  months,  there  is  little  else  for  the  root  to  do  than  bo  secure  the 
plant  in  the  ground  and  to  go  in  search  of  food  and  turn  it  to  account  when 
found. 

But  in  the  case  of  perennial  plants  such  as  most  of  our  primulacece,  another 
duty  becomes  incumbent— that  of  providing  a store-place  for  water  and  for 
food.  The  food  so  stored,  principally  starch  and  allied  substanoos,  is  not 
absorbed  directly  by  the  root  and  packed  away,  but  partly  by  root  action  and 
soil  food,  partly  by  leaf  action  and  air  food,  is  manufactured  in  tho  leaves  and 
afterwards  transferred  and  deposited  in  the  root  or  in  tho  root-stock. 

A similar  formation  of  starch  takes  place  in  annual  plants,  but  it  is  usod  up 
in  process  of  growth,  or  stored  in  the  seed  to  be  turned  to  uso  by  the  seedling 
plant  when  it  begins  life  on  its  own  account.  In  any  case  tho  storage  requirements 
of  an  annual  aro  small  in  comparison  with  those  of  a perennial.  To  ascertain 


how  and  in  what  manner  tho  food  is  obtained,  transformed,  stored,  and 
employed  is  surely  to  put  ourselves  in  possession  of  information,  of  any  that 
could  be  named,  the  most  important  for  cultural  purposes. 

Another  phase  of  work  which  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  root  to  achieve 
is  that  of  propagation,  and  by  observing  how  this  is  effected  spontaneously  we 
may  surely  obtain  some  useful  hints  for  our  own  artificial  procedures. 

Such,  then,  in  very  general  terms,  is  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done  ; 
such,  in  merest  outline,  aro  the  requirements  of  the  case. 

The  Mechanism. 

In  tho  following  remarks  it  is  proposed  to  give  a few  illustrations  of  the 
machinery  by  means  of  whioh  the  work  just  alluded  to  is  done  ; for  while  the 
work  is  in  all  cases  the  same,  the  machinery  by  whioh  that  work  is  accom- 
plished is  manifold  in  detail. 

Annuals. 

Very  few  primulaeeso  come  under  this  head.  Some  of  the  Androsaces  and 
Anagallis  aro  annuals  ; but,  speaking  from  a cultivator’s  point  of  view,  they 
might  be  passed  over  if  it  were  not  for  one  circumstance,  frequently  ignored 
or  overlooked,  though  one  of  great  importance — the  fact  that  seedling  plants 
even  of  those  species  destined  to  be  perennial  are,  to  all  practical  intents, 
annuals.  Barring  the  slender  resources  stored  up  in  the  seed,  the  seedling 
plants  have  little  store  to  draw  upon,  and  thus,  like  the  annuals,  they  must 
have  good  food  within  easy  reach,  and  be  provided  with  rapid  means  of  utilizing 
it ; else  they  wither  away.* 

Centunculus  minimus. — A weed  no  cultivator  would  bestow  a thought  upon, 
unless  it  were  to  compass  its  destruction,  may,  nevertheless,  serve  as  a useful 
illustration.  It  sends  down  into  the  soil  a slender  tap-root,  which  speedily 
ramifies  just  below  the  surface,  branches  and  branches  again  till  it,  as  it  were, 
invades  a considerable  area  of  soil.  There  are  no  great  “hold-fast”  roots — 
none  are  needed,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a great  multiplication  of 
small  fibres,  and  a consequent  extension  of  absorbent  surface.  Notice,  too, 
that  there  is  no  caulicle  ; in  other  words,  the  radicle  comes  straight  away  from 
beneath  the  two  cotyledons,  without  there  being  any  perceptible  internode 
(stalk)  between  the  base  of  the  seed-leaves  and  the  top  of  the  root.  In  a seed- 
ling primrose  may  generally  be  observed  the  radicle,  giving  off  branches,  then 
an  erect  cylindrical  portion  bearing  the  cotyledons  or  seed-leaves,  but  some- 
times reduced  to  very  small  dimensions  ; this  is  the  caulicle  or  tigellum. 
Above  the  two  seed  leaves  is  the  plumule,  consisting  of  the  first  leaf  or  leaves 
above  the  cotyledons.  In  these  seedlings  it  is  curious  to  see  how,  whilst  the 
primary  roots  descend  vertically,  the  secondary  ones  pass  off  horizontally. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  seed  in  Centunculus  was  not  buried  deeply,  for 
the  caulicle  is  a minus  quantity.  It  is  clear  also  the  soil  for  such  a plant 
should  be  light,  open,  rich,  well  drained.  Contrast  this  with  the  germination 
of  Primula  reticulata,  in  which  not  only  is  the  tigellum  very  long,  but  the  two 
cotyledons  are  also  raised  on  long,  erect,  or  ascending  stalks,  as  if  the  plant 
grew  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  and  had  a long  distance  to  thrust  its  seed-leaves 
into  the  light  and  air.  The  ^requirements  of  seedlings  are,  it  need  hardly 
be  said,  of  the  same  character.  We  all  know  the  care  that  is  requisite 
to  secure  the  germination  and  the  rearing  of  these  delicate  organisms. 

“ In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in_the  evening  withhold  not  thine  hand.” 

— Eccles.  xi.  6. 

The  mode  of  growth  for  the  Androsaces  is  similar.  They  are,  it  is  true, 
for  the  most  part  not  annuals,  but  in  their  root-growth  some  of  them  (the 
csespitose  species)  follow  the  mode  of  annuals.  The  seedling  plants  have  roots 
of  the  annual  character,  with  a long  radicle  giving  off  numerous  branches. 
The  adult  plant  has  little  provision  for  storage,  but  consists  of  a dense  tuft  of 
leaves,  from  the  axils  of  some  of  which  proceed  long  slender  runners,  like 
those  of  a strawberry,  and  which  bear  at  their  ends  a tuft  of  leaves  like  the 
parent  from  which  they  sprung.  From  the  under  surface  of  this  tuft  proceed 
roots  like  those  of  the  centunculus,  and,  like  them,  destined,  not  for  any 
lengthened  use,  but  only  for  a temporary  purpose ; no  long  time,  indeed, 
elapses  ere  the  tuft  throws  out  the  new  runners,  and  thus  repeats  in  another 
generation  the  process  of  its  own  genesis.  It  would  seem  from  this  peculiar 
mode  of  growth  that  the  Androsaces  speedily  exhaust  the  area  in  which  their 
roots  spread,  and  having  done  so  haste — 

“ To-morrow  to  fresh  woods  and  pasture  new.” — Milton,  Lycidas,  t.  193. 

Whether  this  is  not  an  indication  of  value  to  the  cultivator  I leave  to  others 
who  have  had  more  experience  to  decide.  My  own  want  of  success  with  these 
plants  cannot  in  fairness  be  attributed  only  to  negleot  of  the  indication  ! 

Perennials. 

In  these,  as  for  annuals,  there  is  need  for  daily  supplies  during  the  growing 
period,  and  further,  there  is  the  necessity  for  replenishing  the  stores.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  consider  the  root  growth  of  these  plants  from  two 
points  of  view — that  of  food  collecting  and  that  of  food  storage. 

The  actual  absorption  of  water  is,  of  course,  effected  in  the  same  way  in 
the  roots  of  perennials  as  in  those  of  annuals,  but  the  perennial  habit  allows 
more  time  wherein  to  work,  and  frequently  secures  a wider  root  range  than  is 
possible  in  an  annual.  In  a perennial,  ccetcris  paribus,  the  roots  can  travel 
further,  or  penetrate  deeper  in  search  of  food,  than  in  the  case  of  an  annual. 

In  an  annual  the  roots,  as  gardeners  say,  “ keep  at  home,”  and  there  is  not 
much  necessity  for  a system  of  conduits  to  convey  the  water  from  its  source 
to  the  stem  ; but  in  perennials  it  often  happens  that  the  best  food  Bupply  is  at 
some  considerable  distance  from  the  stem,  and  the  consequence  is  that  tho 
fibrous  roots  collect  the  liquid  from  the  feeding  ground,  and  convey  it  in  so 
many  conduits  to  tho  stem.  The  thicker  root  fibres  have,  as  every  one  knows, 
little  or  no  power  of  absorption,  that  faculty  being  mostly  limited  to  the 
thinnest  extremities  of  the  root  fibres,  and  to  the  root  hairs  (where  present). 
Of  courso  tho  number,  length,  and  degree  of  branching  of  the  roots  depend 
very  greatly  on  the  physical  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  tho  plant  happens  to 
be  growing — 

“ Pinguibus  hie  terrrn  habilos,  levioribus  ilia).” 

But  when  duo  allowance  is  mado  for  theso  circumstances  each  plant  has 
more  or  less  its  own  distinct  character.  Tho  roots  of  most  species  of  primula, 
for  instance,  are  very  different  from  those  of  Androsace,  and  indicate  different 
requirements.  But  even  in  tho  same  genus  wo  got  variations  in  this  respeot. 
In  the  common  primrose  and  polyanthus,  in  P.  cashmiriana,  P.  oapitata,  P. 

* “ Somo  [hoo(1]  fell  upon  stony  plaoos,  whore  llioy  lout  not  much  earth  : and  forth- 
with they  sprung  up,  boenuse  they  had  no  doepnesH  of  earth  : and  when  tho  sun  was 
tip  they  were  scorched  ; and  boenuso  they  had  not  root,  they  withorod  away.”  Matt, 
xiii.  fi,  C. 
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anicena,  1*.  auricula,  P.  donticulatn,  1’.  nivalin,  I’.  Iongillora,  l*.  oortusohlos, 
&o.,  the  roots  aro  generally  rattier  tliiok  ami  Dually,  (lusoomling  more  or  loss 
vertically  for  soino  little  distaiiuo  without  branching,  and  then  giving  oil'  short 
nearly  hori/.outal  brauuhes  with  few  root-hairs  (exoopt  in  l’.  auricula),  in 
which,  in  some  casus  at  least,  the  roots  are  ooverod  with  a velvety  coat  of  hairs. 
Such  roots  arc  not  surface- feeders,  but  are  capable  of  penetrating  to  a con- 
siderable depth  in  souruh  of  food,  whilo  their  suooulunt  habit  and  reserve 
store  of  water  obviate  the  necessity  for  that  donBu  network  of  librous  roots 
that  otlior  species  present.  Primula  rosea,  P.  lvaufinanniana,  P.  involucrata, 
and  Cortusa  Matthioli,  alford  instances  of  this  densely  matted  and  com- 
paratively suporliuial  root  development.  '1  hoy  have  few  if  any  large  root  or 
conduit  fibres  ; but,  on  the  contrary,  an  intricate  mass  of  line  librous  roots, 
penetrating  iu  every  direction,  and  availing  themselves,  as  it  were,  of  evory 
scrap  of  soil  within  reach.  Surely  wo  have  hero  an  indication  of  the  necessity 
in  cultivation  of  supplying  these  plants  with  amplo  depth  and  breadth  of  light, 
rich,  moist,  not  to  say  wet  soil.  The  utility  of  a mulch  in  hot,  dry  weather 
is  also  indicated  as  a means  of  preventing  tho  drying  up  of  the  surface  roots. 

Iu  some  of  the  Androsaces  we  find  provision  for  keeping  the  roots  moist 
and  free  from  tho  risk  of  drought.  In  seedling  plants  of  A.  elongata,  for 
instance,  tho  caulicle  is  vory  long  and  the  slender  radicle  descends  vertically 
for  a long  distance  without  branching,  and  then  gives  off  near  its  tip  a leash 
of  much  branched  fine  filaments. 

Iu  Soliianella  we  have  a tuft  of  rather  thick  fibres,  which  descend  vertically 
into  the  soil,  and  are  unbranched  till  near  the  points,  where  they  give  off 
numerous  relatively  short  horizontal  fibres. 

Storage  and  Rest. 

In  perennials  we  have  specially  to  consider  the  arrangements  for  storage 
of  food  in  convenient  places  for  use  when  required,  and  the  modifications  of 
structure  associated  with  the  periodic  alternations  of  active  growth  and  relative 
rest.  Of  a primrose,  whether  “ by  a river’s  brim,”  or  elsewhere,  whether  a 
yellow  primrose  or  one  of  other  hue,  it  may  be  said  that  at  one  season  its  con- 
stant care  is  to  increase  its  store,  while  at  another  its  aim  is  to  make  all  snug 
for  winter.  Of  course  the  primrose  is  not  peculiar  in  these  matters,  but  we 
may  perchance  profit  somewhat  if  we  make  use  of  it  as  an  illustration  of  general 
application. 

The  Root  Stock. 

The  body  which  emits  roots  on  the  one  side  or  beneath  and  throws  up 
leaves  and  flowers  on  the  other  is  the  “ rhizome,”  or  root-stock.  It  is  usually 
subterranean,  and  so  gets  called  a root,  but  inasmuch  as  it  produces  leaves, 
buds,  and  offsets,  and  has  the  internal  structure  of  a stem,  botanists  will  not 
admit  its  claim  to  be  considered  a root,  for  a root,  under  ordinary  circumstances 
[exceptis  preetermissis),  does  none  of  these  things.  It  is  a development  of  the 
plumule  or  of  the  caulicle,  or  of  both  together.  Usually  it  is  more  or  less 
horizontal  in  its  direction,  as  iu  the  primrose ; in  other  cases  it  is  vertical,  as 
in  the  auricula,  where  it  thrusts  itself  above  ground,  and  gives  off  buds  or 
offsets  in  such  a way  that  no  one  can  mistake  it  for  a root.  Horizontal  or 
erect,  it  throws  down  feeding  roots  into  the  soil,  and  these  roots  are  usually 
fleshy — serving,  indeed,  not  only  as  feeders,  but  as  storeplaces  as  well,  thus 
sharing  the  office  of  the  stock  itself.  At  the  free  end  of  the  stock  is  a bud,  or 
a cluster  of  buds,  by  means  of  which  the  plant  grows.  From  these  buds  up- 
spring  the  leaves  and  the  flowers. 


Polarity  of  the  Stock. 

Owing  to  this  position  of  the  buds,  the  stock  grows  at  one  end  and  extends 
and  pushes  itself  into  new  territory,  while  the  other  end  of  the  stock,  having 
yielded  up  its  store  of  water  and  starch  to  the  growing  bud,  gradually  decays. 
Thus  the  plant  effects  very  quietly  and  gradually  a change  of  residence— an 
indication  of  the  desirability  of  occasional  transplantation.  This  progressive 
decay  at  one  end  suggested  to  old  auricula  growers  the  “ removal  of  the  end  of 
the  carrot,”  and  there  was  nothing  to  be  said  against  the  process  provided  their 
surgery  was  confined  to  dead  portion  only,  and  did  not  include  the  healthy  and 
(potentially)  active  roots  also.  In  such  a case  the  stock  is  put  to  the  trouble 
of  making  new  roots,  which,  to  say  the  truth,  it  does  not  fail  to  do  speedily 
under  propitious  circumstances. 


progressive  growth  at  one  end,  associated  with  progressivejdeoay  at  the 
other,  is  a very  marked  feature  in  primulace*.  Moreover,  it  is  often  mani- 
fested in  the  earliest  period.  The  root  apparatus  of  the  seedling  plant  seems 
destined  for  the  use  of  the  seedling  only  (which  is  thus,  as  before  noticed,  prac- 
tically an  annual),  and  when  the  plumule  develops  gradually  into  a permanent 
stem  with  its  leaves  and  potential  flowers,  new  roots  are  thrust  out  from  the 
plumule,  as  may  be  seen  in  Primula  reticulata,  P.  elatior,  and  in  P.  verti- 
cillata. 


• JP®  devel°Pment  of  tufted  stem  from  the  plumule  is  well  exemplifiec 
m the  case  of  the  cowslip,  as  pointed  out  to  me  some  years  since  by  Mr 
Holland.  The  seedling  plant  germinates  in  the  usual  way,  but  after  a tim< 
the  weight  of  the  rapidly  growing  plumule  causes  the  caulicle  to  bend  down 
wards  and  become  more  or  less  horizontal.  Adventitious  roots  are  ther 
thrown  out  from  the  top  of  the  original  caulicle  or  the  base  of  the  plumule 
which  gradually  decays,  leaving  the  young  plant  independent.  (HenfrevT 
Elementary  Course  of  Botany,  ed.  4,  p.  654.) 


Protection. 

One  other  provision  with  reference  to  the  root-stock  may  here  be  noted, 
and  that  is  the  manner  in  which  in  most  species — notably  in  P.  latifolia,  P! 
graveolens,  P.  Palinuri — the  deeply  descending  rhizome  is  protected  from  loss 
of  beat,  as  also  from  mechanical  injury,  by  the  dense  covering  afforded  by  the 
remains  of  the  old  leaves.  Contrast  this  state  of  things  with  the  way  in 
which  auriculas  thrust  themselves  out  of  the  ground,  their  rootstalks  showing 
little  or  no  trace  of  the  leaves  beyond  the  scar  which  indicates  the  pla« 
whence  they  have  fallen.  It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  whether  these 
peculiarities  in  the  auricula  may  not  be  connected  with  the  development  ol 
offsets  (buds)  from  the  side  of  the  rhizome.  ^ 


Tubers. 

The  tuber  of  a cyclamen  (a  development  originally  from  the  tigellum)  is 
essentially  the  same  as  the  rootstock,  differing  only  in  its  more  or  less 
globular  form.  It  throws  off  feeding  roots  from  its  base  or  its  sides,  and  it 
forms  a bud  or  buds  at  the  top.  Its  fleshy  tissue  is  laden  with  starch  and 
building  material  for  new  growth. 

In  tnentalis,  from  the  caulicle  or  from  the  base  of  the  plumule  emerge  lorm 
subterranean  branches,  which  end  in  thickened  tubers  like  those  of  Con! 
volvulus  sepium. 


Winter  Buds, 

In  Primula  rosoa  and  P.  involucrata,  P.  farinosa,  I*,  rotundifolia  (herbarium 
spoo.),  and  probably  in  many  other  specios,  wo  find  what  may  bo  termed 
winter  buds.  Iu  point  of  fact  tho  stock  in  these  cases  decays  away  almost 
entirely,  leaving  only  tho  buds  which  form  at  its  extremity,  or  at  tho  ends  of 
its  branches.  Those  buds  aro  made  of  dilated  loaf-stalks  densely  packed  one 
over  tho  other,  like  tho  similar  partB  in  a “ hoad  of  celery,”  They  uro  furnished 
ut  tho  base  with  numerous  root  fibres,  very  fleshy  in  P.  involucrata,  fibrous 
iu  P.  rosoa,  aud  which  servo  to  supply  sufficient  moisturo  in  the  dry  season. 
Carofully  stowed  away  in  the  centre  of  the  loaves  is  tho  inflorescence,  whose 
tiny  poarl-liko  flowers  may  bo  soon  securely  nestling,  even  iu  mid-winter, 
beneath  their  protective  wraps,  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  bulbs,  or  cabbages  in 
whioh  tho  loavos  “turn  in”  well.  P.  denticulata  is  not  so  fortunate.  In 
this  plant  the  leaves  spread  widely  and  do  not  close  up  to  cover  the  in- 
florescence ; the  consequence  of  which  is  the  latter  is  apt  to  be  stimulated 
by  the  capricious  and  unseasonable  gleams  of  sun  that  we  got  in  some 
winters,  and  bursts  into  bloom  at  a time  when  “a  frost,  a killing  frost,” 
is  only  too  likely  to  damage  tho  blossoms,  or,  if  this  does  not  happen,  the 
flowers  are  liable  to  be  rotted  with  wot  or  snow.  Of  course,  this  is  easily 
prevented  by  laying  a fir  branch  or  other  protection  over  tho  plant. 

The  formation  of  a thick  root-stock  of  tubers,  of  fleshy  roots,  or  of  largo 
winter  buds,  may  all  be  taken  as  indicative  that  the  plant  is  thrifty  enough  to 
lay  by  a provision  for  tho  future,  and,  moreover,  that  it  adapts  itself  to  falling 
temperature  and  other  untoward  circumstances,  and  goes  to  rest.  To  afford 
such  rest  in  our  uncertain  climate  is,  as  all  gardeners  know,  occasionally  a 
difficult  matter.  In  my  own  experience,  which,  if  personally  small,  is 
vicariously  large,  I find  much  virtue  in  a covering  of  fern,  straw,  or  a fir 
branch. 

The  foregoing  remarks  apply  to  plants  growing  iu  the  open  air,  or  with  no 
other  protection  than  a cold  frame  in  winter.  Under  glass  the  requirements 
are  somewhat  different,  and  the  conditions  likewise.  The  plant  is  grown  for 
some  special  purpose,  and  the  gardener  considers  not  so  much  the  natural 
” habit  ” of  the  plant  under  normal  circumstances,  and  the  way  in  which  he 
may  promote  its  welfare,  as  the  manner  in  which  he  can  induce  it  to  adapt 
itself  to  his  requirements,  and  the  conditions  he  offers.  He  may  even  find  it 
requisite  or  advantageous  to  invert  the  natural  course  of  things—  to  force  when 
the  plant,  left  to  itself,  would  go  to  rest,  to  check  growth  when  the  natural 
tendency  would  be  to  progress.  For  instance,  the  formation  of  the  cyclamen 
tuber  is  an  indication  that  the  plant,  under  natural  circumstances,  has  a season 
of  rest ; and  before  cyclamen  culture  had  reached  such  a pitch  of  perfection  as 
it  has  now  attained,  growers  were  wont  to  give  the  tubers  an  enforced  rest  by 
drying  them  off.  Now  that  practice  is  quite  reversed  ; and  that  such  an 
amount  of  rest  as  the  old  growers  gave  the  plant  is  not  necessary  under  arti- 
ficial conditions,  is  shown  by  the  faot  that  the  foliage  of  the  cyclamen  is  per- 
sistent, and  no  deficiency  of  food  to  sustain  this  prolonged  season  of  growth  is 
to  be  feared,  for  food  the  gardener  can  give  freely  and  at  times  when  Nature 
herself  might  close  her  stores.  This  justifies  the  treatment  of  the  cyclamen  as 
if  it  were  a bulb  with  evergreen  foliage. 

Servile  imitation  of  nature — such  imitation,  that  is,  as  we  can  compass  ! — 
is,  to  say  the  least,  not  very  much  better  than  mechanical  routine.  The 
wisdom  of  the  gardener  is  first  shown  in  his  knowledge  of  plants  and  their 
ways,  and  next  in  the  skill  and  judgment  which  he  brings  to  bear  in  inducing 
or  helping  the  plant  to  adapt  itself  to  unnatural  conditions,  and  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  artificial  requirements. 

Whether  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  physiologist,  or  from  that  of  the 
cultivator,  a thorough  study  of  the  life  history  of  plants  is  absolutely  essential 
to  complete  success.  It  is  not  given  to  any  to  reach  the  highest  standard,  but 
it  is  a satisfaction  to  know  that  every  step  in  the  way  is  a real  gain — a link 
in  the  chain  of  true  progress — a progress,  which,  at  least  as  far  as  the  com- 
munity at  large  is  concerned,  knows  no  counter-march. 


Corasponimue. 

DESTROYING  COCKROACHES. 

Having  suffered  severely  from  the  mischief  done  by  cockroaches,  and 
seeing  from  the  inquiries  in  the  Gardeners’  Magazine  that  these  pests 
are  very  troublesome  elsewhere,  I will  briefly  describe  the  simple  remedy  that 
I have  found  most  effectual  in  getting  rid  of  them.  Cockroaches  seem  to  be 
particularly  fond  of  dry  crusts  of  bread,  and  with  a few  of  these  and  a biscuit 
tin  I have  been  able  to  get  rid  of  them.  I place  a piece  of  dry  bread  in  a 
biscuit  tin,  which  is  perfectly  smooth  inside,  and  about  four  inches  deep.  I 
place  the  tin  with  one  side  against  a wall,  where  they  are  the  most  abundant  or 
plunge  to  the  upper  edge.  I am,  in  fact,  disposed  to  accommodate  them  as 
far  as  possible,  and  make  a ladder  with  a few  strips  of  wood,  which  will  enable 
them  to  reach  the  upper  edge  of  the  side  of  the  tin.  It  is  not  a matter  of 
much  consequence  which  course  is  taken,  as  they  will,  in  endeavouring  to  reach 
the  crust,  tumble  in,  when,  of  course,  they  can  be  readily  destroyed  by  being 
dropped  into  hot  water.  I have  tried  to  poison  these  pests,  and  also  to  catch 
them  with  the  aid  of  a patent  beetle-trap ; but  have  not  found  either  so 
effectual  as  catohing  them  with  crusts  of  bread  and  biscuit  tins. 

A.  H.  B. 


HARTLAND’S  MARGUERITE. 

( th®  Gardeners’  Magazine  of  April  10  there  is  a note  from  Mr.  W.  H. 
Gullingford,  in  which  he  says  that  he  has  ripened  seed  of  the  chrysanthemum, 
and  that  he  has  named  the  variety  Hartlaud’s  Marguerite,  On  page  204  it 
is  said  that  the  seed  saved  is  that  of  Chrysanthemum  frutescens.  This  is  a 
misapprehension,  and  I should  be  glad  if  you  would  allow  me  to  set  the 
matter  right.  Hartland’s  Marguerite  is  a true  Chrysanthemum  indicum  and 
an  early  flowering  variety.  I can  vouch  for  this,  as  I have  seen  the  flowers, 
and  have  plants  growing.  I believe  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  one  of  a very 
important  discovery  in  the  saving  of  chrysanthemum  seed  in  England. 

Forest  Hill,  S.E.  W.  Piercy. 


No  Juice  in  a Flint. — This  trite  saying  has  a parallel ; there  is  no  getting  juice  out  of 
cheap  tea.  The  Chinese  are  yearly  increasing  the  supply  to  English  tea-drinkers  of  redried 
and  worthless  leaves,  utterly  destitute  of  theinc,  which  is  the  one  active  principle  most  to  be 
desired  in  the  beverage ; consequently  cheap  tea  becomes  dear  tea  ut  any  price.  The  true 
policy  of  supplying  wholesome  Pure  Tea  is  alone  to  be  commended  ; hence  the  enormous  and 
increasing  sale  of  Horniman's  Tea,  guaranteed  absolutely  pure,  by  Chemists  and  others  who 
are  Agents  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  aud  supply  the  public  at  Loudon  fixed  prices. — See 
advertisements  in  all  Newspapers  and  at  Railway  Stations  for  list  of  Local  Agents. — [Advt.] 
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Work  for  tljc  3®tttk. 

CONSERVATORY  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

Azaleas  that  have  grown  out  of  shape,  and  have  become  leggy,  may  now  be 
cut  back  with  advantage,  as  there  is  plenty  of  time  before  them  in  which  to 
make  new  growth.  When  pruned  they  should  bo  turned  out  of  the  pots,  have 
the  balls  of  soil  materially  reduced,  and  be  returned  to  pots  one  or  two  sizes 
smaller.  It  is  important  to  start  them  into  growth  quickly,  and  therefore  as 
they  are  repotted  place  them  where  they  will  have  the  assistance  of  a brisk 
temperature  and  a liberal  degree  of  atmospheric  moisture.  Water  sparingly 
until  the  roots  are  beginning  to  run  freely  in  the  new  soil ; but  syringe  freely 
overhoad,  to  assist  them  to  break  strongly. 

Begonias  for  summer  flowering  should  have  a position  near  the  glass  in 
an  intermediate  temperature,  and  a rather  liberal  degree  of  atmospheric 
humidity.  Seedlings  must  be  pricked  off  into  pans,  and  plants  started  early 
be  shifted  on  as  they  require  more  root  space.  The  pots  must  be  efficiently 
drained,  and  the  compost  moderately  light  and  rather  rich. 

Camellias  that  have  finished  growing  for  the  season  to  have  less  water 
and  more  air.  They  must  not  go  absolutely  dry,  because  that  would  seriously 
injure  them,  but  should  have  only  as  much  moisture  as  will  keep  them  from 
flagging.  It  is  too  soon  to  put  them  out  yet ; so  give  them  airy  positions  in 
the  house. 

Epacris  that  have  flowered  must  now  be  repotted,  the  soil  to  be  sandy 
fibry  peat.  The  strong-growing  kinds  must  have  a large  shift.  Use  plenty 
of  drainage  carefully  packed,  and  place  the  plants  in  a turf  pit  for  the 
summer  and  shade  during  midday.  As  the  new  growth  progresses,  pinch  it 
back  to  promote  a bushy  habit.  Now  is  a good  time  to  propagate  from 
points  of  new  shoots  an  inch  and  a half  long.  Dibble  them  into  pans  of 
silver  sand  and  cover  with  bell  glasses. 

Pelargoniums  showing  their  flower  buds  will  receive  considerable  assist- 
ance from  frequent  doses  of  weak  liquid  manure.  Fresh  sheep,  deer,  or  cow 
dung,  one  peck  to  seven  gallons  of  water,  to  be  used  when  quite  clear,  will 
answer  admirably.  Keep  the  plants  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  give  air 
freely,  and  use  the  syringe  not  only  over  the  leaves  but  on  the  stems  and 
branches  underneath,  which  is  a grand  preventive  of  fly. 

STOVE  AND  ORCHID  HOUSE. 

Orchid  Houses  will  require  shading  in  bright  weather,  as  the  sun  will 
now  do  much  damage  to  plants  that  are  fully  exposed  to  its  influence. 
Moveable  blinds  are  in  all  cases  desirable,  as  it  is  a great  advantage  to  the 
plants  to  have  the  shading  materials  removed  during  periods  of  dull  weather. 
A liberal  degree  of  atmospheric  humidity  should  ba  maintained,  as  the  plants 
are  now  in  full  growth.  To  maintain  a moist  atmosphere  sprinkle  the  paths 
and  stages  two  or  three  times  daily. 

Stove  Plants  require  abundance  of  atmospheric  moisture,  both  to  promote 
a free  growth  and  to  keep  down  vermin.  Many  valuable  plants  may  be  pro- 
pagated now  from  cuttings  of  the  new  growth,  and  this  operation  must  be 
attended  to  in  good  time,  especially  in  the  case  of  plants  required  for  next 
winter’s  flowering. 

FORCING  AND  ORCHARD  HOUSE. 

Fruits  ripening  under  glass  must  have  a comparatively  dry  air  and  plenty 
of  ventilation,  or  they  will  lack  colour  and  flavour.  If  a fair  crop  of  fine  fruit 
is  preferable  to  a large  crop  of  an  inferior  kind,  let  those  that  take  the  lead 
swell  off  and  ripen,  and  remove  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder.  This  prac- 
tice is  of  great  importance  in  the  case  of  strawberries,  as  succession  berries 
coming  on  while  more  forward  fruits  are  ripening  retard  the  progress  of  the 
latter,  and  prevent  their  attaining  to  their  full  size  and  flavour. 

Orchard  House  Trees  are  now  swelling  their  fruit,  and  need  the  help 
of  liquid  manure.  Use  it  rather  weak  at  first,  for  fear  of  causing  stone  fruit 
to  fall.  After  two  or  three  doses,  alternating  with  plain  waterings,  increase 
its  strength.  Stone  fruits  not  yet  beginning  to  swell  should  be  kept  without 
it  for  the  present.  Use  the  syringe  freely,  and  with  force,  to  wash  off 
withered  blossoms.  Give  air  night  and  day.  Wherever  you  see  a curled  leaf, 
search  for  the  cause  of  it,  and  you  will  find  a grub  or  fly,  with  either  of 
which  deal  promptly. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE  GROUNDS. 

Annuals  sown  early  to  be  thinned  out  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  large 
enough  to  handle,  and  sufficient  should  be  removed  to  allow  those  remain- 
ing to  have  space  for  their  full  development. 

Herbaceous  Plants  throwing  up  their  flower  spikes  will  in  many  cases 
require  to  be  neatly  staked  to  protect  them  from  high  winds  and  heavy  rains. 
This  is  the  more  needful  where  herbaceous  plants  are  mixed  with  shrubs  in 
borders,  as  in  such  cases  they  always  push  their  heads  of  flowers  out  in  an 
oblique  manner,  and  this  prepares  them  to  fall  over  when  heavy  rains  occur. 

Ranunculuses  and  Anemones  want  plenty  of  water  while  their  flower- 
buds  are  swelling.  When  so  far  advanced  give  the  beds  during  periods  of  dry 
weather  a good  soaking  in  the  evening,  using  a water-pot  to  which  a coarse 
rose  is  affixed,  and  do  not  be  afraid  as  to  quantity. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  FRAME  GROUND. 

Cucumbers  in  trenches  planted  out  two  or  three  weeks  hence,  and  protected 
with  hand  glasses,  will  produce  better  crops  than  if  kept  in  pots  till  they 
spindle  away  their  strength.  Make  the  trench  two  feet  and  a half  wide,  and 
one  foot  deep.  Fill  it  a foot  above  the  surface  with  hot  dung  and  leaves  that 
have  been  twice  turned,  or  a mixture  of  leaves,  straw,  and  grass  mowings. 
Three  days  afterwards  put  on  six  inches  of  soil,  and  leave  it  a couple  of  days  ; 
then  put  on  three  or  four  inches  more  soil,  and  plant.  They  will  then  have  a 
steady  bottom  heat,  and  if  sheltered  for  a time  will  do  well. 

Parsley  should  be  sown  on  rich  light  soil,  and  thinned  as  soon  as  large 
enough  to  handle.  This  method  will  ensure  finer  produce  than  leaving  the 
plants  close  together,  and  those  with  richly-curled  leaves  can  be  seleoted  as 
soon  as  they  are  a little  advanced  beyond  the  seed  leaf. 

POTATOES  that  were  planted  early  are  now  pushing  with  vigour.  Hoeing 
between  is  of  immensejbenefit,  and  a little  earth  should  be  drawn  to  the  stems. 

SriNAcn  is  usually  sown  thick,  and  the  best  way  to  thin,  as  vegetables  are 
so  scarce,  is  to  wait  till  the  leaves  are  an  inch  long,  and  then  draw  the  plants 
in  little  bunches  and  send  to  the  kitchen. 

Surface-dressing  between  growing  crops  with  wood  ashes,  soot,  ’guano, 
or  any  other  artificial  manure  is  far  better  than  the  use  of  liquid  manure  in  all 
open-ground  cultivation.  Indeed,  in  most  good  gardens  pot  plants  demand 


all  the  liquid  manure  that  can  be  obtained  ; but  where  there  are  capacious 
sewage  tanks,  and  a good  supply,  it  may  be  used  freely  to  strawberries,  cauli- 
flowers, rhubarb,  gooseberry-trees,  and  other  gross-feeding  plants.  It  should 
always  be  understood  that  weak  liquid  manure  in  large  quantities  is  to  be 
preferred  to  a strong  liquid  in  small  quantities. 

Turnips  are  not  much  in  demand  till  autumn  and  winter,  but  this  is  a 
good  time  to  sow  a small  breadth  for  summer  supply.  Use  manure  abun- 
dantly, and  after  sowing  sprinkle  over  the  bed  a little  lime  or  soot-  This 
usually  prevents  the  eating  off  of  the  young  plant  by  the  fly,  as  it  is  only 
while  in  the  seed-leaf  that  turnips  are  in  danger. 


NARCISSUS  COMMITTEE. 

A meeting  of  the  Narcissus  Committee  was  held  at  South  Kensington  on 
April  13,  when  a large  number  of  specimens  were  exhibited,  including,  amongst 
others  of  special  interest,  seedlings  from  Captain  Nelson  and  Mr.  Engleheart, 
and  a great  many  wild  varieties  of  different  types.  There  was  not  sufficient 
time  to  go  thoroughly  into  all  the  collections  which  were  received,  but  the 
following  is  a brief  account  of  what  was  submitted  for  inspection  and  the 
decisions  taken  : 

1.  Incomparabilis,  from  Mr.  J.  Dickson,  of  Chester,  not  known,  but 
apparently  a form  of  Incomparabilis,  from  the  Pyrenees.  Particulars  requested 
of  its  history. 

2.  Nobilis,  from  Dr.  Wallace,  Colchester,  collected  by  Mr.  Maw.  Deferred 
to  another  year. 

3.  Golden  Spur,  from  Dr.  Wallace.  Correctly  named. 

4.  A form  of  Pseudo-Narcissus,  from  Mr.  H.  Collins.  Not  considered  worthy 
of  a distinctive  name. 

5.  Calathinus,  of  Redoute,  from  Mr.  Barr.  True  to  the  figure. 

6.  Tom  Thumb,  Mr.  Barr.  Deferred. 

7.  AutomedoD,  a good  variety  of  Pseudo-Narcissus,  from  Mr.  Tyerman. 
Name  registered. 

8.  Henry  Irving,  a Spurius  of  Dutch  origin,  from  Mr.  Barr.  Name 
registered. 

9.  Challenger,  a strong  growing  variety  with  foliage  resembling  Rugilobus, 
from  Mr.  Llewellyn.  Name  registered. 

10.  Pseudo-Naroissus,  from  Mr.  Tyerman.  Not  considered  worthy  of  a 
name. 

11.  Some  small  forms  collected  in  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  ranging  from 
deep  yellow  and  lemon  self-coloured  shades  to  yellow  trumpets  with  white 
perianth.  From  Mr.  Scrase  Dickins.  Aocepted  as  varieties  of  Minor. 

12.  White  Ajax,  from  Miss  Owen.  Identified  as  Colleen  Bawn. 

13.  Irish  cernuum,  from  Miss  Owen. 

14.  A small  straw -ooloured  Daffodil,  from  Miss  Owen.  Named  as  Minor 
citrinus. 

15.  A flower  from  Mrs.  W.  B.  Hartland,  similar  to  the  last  in  shape  and 
size,  but  white.  Named  as  White  Minor. 

16.  A Polyanthus  Narcissus,  from  Mr.  Archer  Hind,  collected  in  woods 
near  Ostia.  Not  recognized. 

17.  A form  of  Pseudo-Narcissus,  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilks,  described 
by  him  as  the  earliest,  strongest,  and  most  floriferous  sort  he  has  ever  met  with . 
Named  Troilus. 

18.  A seedling  from  Tottenham  Yellow,  more  robust  in  form,  from  Mr. 
Wilks. 

19.  A seedling  from  Captain  Nelson,  in  appearanoe  like  a white  Telamonius. 

20.  A seedling  from  Captain  Nelson,  like  a pale  Exquisite. 

21.  A seedling  from  Captain  Nelson,  of  a deep  gold  colour. 

22-  A short  crowned  Moschatus,  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Engleheart.  Name 
registered  as  Niobe. 

23.  Some  forms,  single  and  double,  found  growing  between  Telamonius 
plenus  and  wild  Pseudo,  which  had  been  planted  in  concentric  rings  round  the 
stems  cf  trees,  showing  strong  evidence  of  being  hybrid  seedlings  between  the 
two  (Rev.  Mr.  Engleheart). 

24.  Specimens  of  Pseudo-Narcissus  of  various  forms  and  colours,  from  Rev. 
C.  Wolley  Dod. 

25.  Corbularia  nivalis,  from  Mr.  Corder,  true';  Triandrus  pulchellus,  and 
some  other  forms  of  Triandrus. 

26.  A collection  of  forms  of  Spurius  from  Mr.  A.  E.  Barnaart,  including 
Golden  Spur,  Spurius  coronatus,  and  Henry  Irving  ; and  several  others  not 
recognized  by  distinctive  names. 

27.  A collection  of  Italian  Trumpet  Narcissus,  from  Mr.:  Morse,  of  Epsom. 

28.  A report,  with  dried  specimens  of  N.  Triandrus,  was  presented  to  the 
committee  from  Professor  Henriques,  of  Coimbra. 

29.  A collection  of  white  Ajax  was  brought  by  Miss  White.  One  large 
variety,  known  sometimes  as  Tortuosus  tenuifolius,  was  registered  under  the 
name  Leda.  It  had  the  peculiarity  of  being  strongly  soented. 

30.  Bishop  Man,  a very  tall-growing  Moschatus,  from  Mr.  W.  B.  Hartland. 
Deferred. 

31.  Minnie  Warren,  a small  Moschatus,  from  Mr.  W.  B.  Hartland.  Name 
registered. 

32.  Gladys,  another  small  white  form.  Name  registered. 

33.  A very  interesting  collection  of  forms  of  Inoomparabilis,  from  Mr.  W. 
Godolphin  Osborne,  collected  by  him  in  the  Pyrenees,  varying  considerably  in 
the  colour  of  the  crown  and  perianth. 

34.  Mutious  and  Juncifolius,  and  a Corbularia  from  the  same  source. 

35.  A white  Ajax  with  buff-ooloured  trumpet,  very  distinct ; and  a variety 
of  Sir  Watkin,  with  deeply  stained  crowD,  were  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Walker. 

36.  A collection  of  various  sorts  from  Mr,  J.  H.  Krelage,  for  verification  of 
names. 

37.  Some  flowers  were  shown  by  Mr.  Ware  whioh  were  aocepted  as  true 
Nobilis.  The  roots  were  colleoted  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  had  been  in  cultivation 
in  England  for  two  years. 

38.  A number  of  single  and  double  Pseudo-Naroissus  and  Telamonius  from 
various  sources,  sent  in  reference  to  the  question  of  the  conversion  from  single 
to  double. — C.  R.  Scrase  Dickins,  Hon.  Secratary. 


Cultivation  of  tobacco  is  treated  at  length  in  a pamphlet  by 
Messrs.  James  Carter  and  Co.,  who  havo  mado  a special  importation  of 
seeds  of  seventeen  varieties  of  “ the  woed,”  in  aid  of  the  experimental 
culture  many  are  now  entering  upon. 


May  i,  1SS6. 
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ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  April  27. 

Promenade  Show. 

Daffodils,  as  on  tho  occasion  of  tho  two  previous  promenade  shows, 
largely  predominated,  and  formed  of  themselves  a very  extensive  and  highly 
attractive  exhibition.  In  addition  there  were  several  collections  of  miscellaneous 
plants  and  a group  of  pot  roses,  which  added  in  no  small  degree  to  the  interest 
ami  attractiveness  of  the  display. 

The  collections  of  daffodils  sufficed  to  fill  about  one  half  of  the  available 
space  within  tho  conservatory,  and  comprised  examples  of  all  the  leading 
species  and  varieties  now  in  bloom.  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  12,  King  Street, 
Covent  trarden,  contributed  an  immense  collection,  and  were  awarded  the 
silver-gilt  Banksian  medal.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Totten- 
ham, also  exhibited  a very  large  and  thoroughly  representative  collection,  and 
received  the  award  of  the  silver-gilt  Banksian  medal.  Mr.  Ware  staged  also 
a beautiful  group  of  spring  dowering  plants  in  which  Anemone  fnlgens,  A. 
apennina,  A.  Kobinsomana,  and  the  varieties  of  Primula  Sieboldi  were 
especially  well  represented.  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Whitton,  Isleworth,  contributed 
a collection  of  moderate  extent,  and  remarkable  for  the  magnificent  develop- 
ment  of  the  flowers.  Especially  conspicuous  in  the  collection  were  Sir  Watkin, 
Dr.  Hogg,  Emperor,  Michael  boater,  a grand  bicolor,  with  an  exceptionally 
large  trumpet,  and  Bicolor  Empress.  The  award  of  the  siver  Banksian  medal 
was  made.  A medal  of  like  value  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Collins  Bros,  and 
Gabriel,  Waterloo  Road,  for  an  excellent  collection. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  attractive  of  the  contributions  to  the 
gathering  was  the  group  of  standard  and  other  roses  in  pots  from  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  who  were  awarded  the  silver-gilt  Banksian  medal. 
The  standard  roses  were  especially  well  giowD,  and  liberally  furnished  with 
flowers  of  high  quality,  and  proved  immensely  attractive  ; the  specimens  of 
Niphetos,  Anna  Olivier,  and  Madame  Lambard  being  particularly  good. 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  exhibited  also  a charming  group  of  alpine  plants,  for 
whicli  they  were  awarded  the  broDze  Banksian  medal.  Amongst  other  subjects 
represented  were,  Arnebia  echioides,  Gentiana  verna,  Saxifraga  diapensoides, 
a beautiful  dense  growing  variety,  bearing  large  pure  white  flowers  ; S. 
arteoides  alba,  a beautiful  variety  with  white  flowers  ; S.  arteoides  primulina, 
a variety  equally  beautiful,  with  flowers  of  a pleasing  primrose  colour  ; Ranun- 
culus amplexicaule,  a handsome  species  bearing  pure  white  flowers  ; Megasea 
cordifolia  purpurea,  one  of  the  darkest  forms  of  the  megaseas  ; Tulipa  Clusiana, 
and  Adonis  vernalis,  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  contributed  a collection  of  cut 
roses,  which  were  much  admired  for  their  high  quality  and  freshness,  and  was 
awarded  the  bronze  Banksian  medal. 

A very  bright  and  highly  interesting  collection  of  hard-wooded  plants  in 
bloom  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Qighgate  and  Barnet, 
to  whom  the  award  of  the  silver  Banksian  medal  was  made.  The  collection 
consisted  of  such  good  things  as  Hedaroma  fuchsioides,  Tetratheca  hirsuta, 
T.  verticillata,  Polygula  Dalmaiseana,  Erica  Victoria,  E.  Hartnelli,  Choysia 
teruata  the  perfume  of  which  may  be  likened  to  that  of  the  hawthorn, 
Boronia  pinnata,  and|Hypocalymna  robusta,  remarkable  for  its  elegant  habit 
and  attractive  rose-coloured  flowers.  Mr.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nursery, 
Edmonton,  exhibited  a refreshing  group  of  ferns  and  crotons,  and  was  awarded 
the  bronze  Banksian  medal.  Especially  worthy  of  note  amongst  the  ferns 
were  Adiantum  Paccotti,  distinguished  by  its  dense  deep  green  fronds  ; A. 
cuneatum  grandiceps,  Pteris  serrulata  compacts,  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the 
crested  forms  of  this  species,  and  P.  cretica  variegata  Mayi,  a distinct  variety, 
with  curiousiy  crested  fronds.  Mr.  G.  Stevens,  St.  John’s  Nursery,  Putney, 
exhibited  a large  collection  of  abutilons,  representing  the  finest  of  the  varieties 
raieed  by  Mr.  George,  and  was  accorded  a vote  of  thanks. 


Floral  Committee. 

Present : G.  F Wilson,  Esq.,  in  the  chair  ; Major  Lendy,  Rev.  W.  Wilks, 
Dr.  Masters  and  Messrs.  J.  Douglas,  W.  Bealby,  G.  Duffield,  H.  Herbst, 
Shirley  Hibberd,  R.  Dean  T.  Baines,  G.  Paul,  J.  Dominy,  H.  M.  Pollett 
J.  O BneD,  H.  Ballantme,  W.  B.  Kellock,  and  E.  Hill. 

The  subjects  submitted  to  the  committee  were  more  numerous  than  on  any 
previous  occasion  this  year,  and  a large  number  of  certificates  were  awarded. 
Mr.  West,  gardener  to  Major  Lendy,  Sunbury,  exhibited  cut  flowers  of  a 
variety  of  Cattleya  Mendeli,  on  which  a certificate  was  conferred,  and  several 
spikes  of  odontoglossums.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  sent  four  new 
amaryllis  for  three  of  which  they  were  granted  first-class  certificates.  Mr. 
G.  Bethell,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Blenheim  Palace,  Wood- 
stook  staged  a large  splendidly  bloomed  specimen  of  Epidendrum  leucochilum, 
for  which  he  was  awarded  a cultural  commendation.  The  compliment  of  a 
voteof  thanks  was  pa.dto  Mr.  S Ford,  Leonardslee,  for  a cut  specimen  of 
We  ingtoma  gigantea,  liberally  furnished  with  cones.  A good  specimen  of 
Cattleya  Lawrenciana  was  shown  by  Messrs.  T.  Cripps  and  Son,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  and  a vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  the  firm.  Messrs.  Page  and  Son, 
Twickenham,  contributed  examples  of  Odontoglossum  crispnm  and  0.  Ander- 
som  ; and  Mr.  Ballantme  exhibited  cut  orchids,  including  Dendrobium  macro- 
phyllum  Dearei,  a rare  variety  with  pure  white  flowers.  Mr.  Linden,  Ghent, 
submitted  Dendrobium  stnatis,  a new  species,  of  robust  growth,  bearing 
medium  sized  flowers,  of  which  the  sepals  and  petals  are  white,  and  the 
labeHum  freely  veined  with  rose;  and  Alocasia  Linden!,  a distinct  species 
^ellow0^^6  leaV68’  °f  WhlCh  the  “idrib  aQd  secondary  veins  are  bright 

t>  , Fruit  Committee. 

Present:  H.J  Veitch,  Esq.,  in  the  chair,  and  Messrs.  J.  Willard,  W. 
ami  P° Crowley  M‘  eS’  J'  Smlth’  G>  Norman’  G-  Bunyard,  S.  Ford,  J.  Burnett, 

As  is  customary  at  this  season  of  the  year,  the  labours  of  the  committee 

Tf  thJr  ' KMe®SrS-  J,--Clartel;  and  Co>  H.gh  Holborn,  exhibited  examples 

1 fr!o  ' Knickerbocker  radish,  a long  variety  with  roots  remarkable  for  their 
large  size ; and  a request  wai  made  by  the  committee  asking  that  it  should  be 

W CruSn13  MCV°fi  P V‘!h  °u  Newland  Sack  apple  was  sent  by  Mr. 
W.  Crump,  Madresfield  Court,  to  show  its  keeping  qualities.  Of  this  the 
committee  thought  highly  as  a good  keeper. 

N o velties 

The  new  plants  and  flowers  submitted  on  this  occasion  were  more  numerous 

eerHfieT  ’ “d  “ they  T"®  conslderably  above  the  average.  First-class 
certificates  were  granted  as  under  : 6 

To  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Co.,  St.  Albans,  for 

Odontoglossum  luteopurpureum  leucoglossum.—A  very  distinct  and  hand- 


somo  variety  ; the  flowors  of  largo  size  and  fine  form  ; tho  sepals  cinnamon 
brown,  tho  potals  yellow  heavily  blotohod  with  brown  ; tho  labellum  rich 
cinnamon  brown  broadly  margined  with  white. 

To  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  for 

Amaryllis  King  of  Crimsons.— A medium-sized  (lower,  of  fine  form  and  good 
substance  ; tho  colour  brilliant  crimson  and  extending  to  the  base. 

A.  Duchess  of  Edinburgh. — A flower  remarkable  for  its  largo  size  and  fine 
form  ; the  colour  blush,  freely  veined  and  suffused  with  vinf  uh  red. 

A.  Duchess  oj  Albany . One  of  the  moBt  distinct  and  attractive  varieties 
bloomed  by  tho  firm  this  season  ; the  flowers  are  of  medium  sizs  aud  good 
form  ; tho  colour  rich  vinous  crimson. 

To  Mr.  J.  Linden,  Ghent,  aud  Mr.  Gilbert,  gardener  to  R.  B.  White  Esq  , 
Eirlsfield,  for  ’ 

Cypripcdium  Hyeanum.—A  very  distinct  and  handsome  species,  remark- 
able alike  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers  and  foliage.  It  has  a rather  robust 
habit  ; the  leaves  are  marked  with  various  shades  of  green  in  the  way  of  those 
of  C.  Lawrencianura  ; the  flowers  are  rather  large,  the  peta's  and  labellum 
bright  green  and  the  dorsal  sepal  white  veined  with  green. 

To  Mr.  West,  gardener  to  Major  Lendy,  Sunbury,  for 

Oncidium  undulatum. — A handsome  species,  producing  its  flowers  in  large 
much  twisted  racemes  ; the  flowers  are  comparatively  large,  the  sepals 
greenish  brown,  the  petals  white  barred  with  brown  and  tiuted  with  rose 
and  the  labellum  dull  rose. 

Cattleya  Mendeli  Lmdlcyana  — One  of  the  finest  of  the  numerous  varieties 
of  this  beautiful  species.  The  flowers  are  exceptionally  large,  and  the  sepals 
and  petals,  which  are  of  great  breadth,  are  of  a pale  rose-lilac  hue,  and  the 
labellum  is  of  a rich  amethjst  purple  with  orange-buff  throat. 

To  Messrs.  E.  H.  Krelage  and  Sons,  Haarlem,  for  the  under-mentioned 
Fritillaria8,  all  of  which  have  large  finely  formed  flowers  : — 

Corneille. — Dark  purple,  with  green  tessellation  just  showing  through. 

Siege  of  Haarlem  \ ery  attractive;  the  flowers  richly  tesselated  yellow 
and  brown. 

B.  H.  Krelage.  One  of  the  most  effective  of  the  series  ; the  flowers  very 
large  and  marked  with  brown,  purple,  and  yellow. 

I on  Lerins.  An  attractive  variety,  the  flowers  marked  with  green  and 
yellow. 

To  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  12,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  for 

Narcissus  C.  J.  Backhouse. — A beautiful  variety  belonging  to  the  Leedei 
group.  The  flowers  are  large  and  of  superb  form  ; the  perianth  sulphur- white, 
and  the  chalice  brilliant  orange-red. 

N.  Duchess  of  Westminster. — An  exceedingly  chaste  and  beautiful  variety  ; 
the  perianth  segments  pure  white,  and  the  chalice  primrose  yellow. 

To  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  for 

Bose  Oloire  Lyonnaise. — A hybrid  tea,  sent  out  in  the  autumn  of  1884  by 
the  French  raiser  as  a “yellow  hybrid  perpetual.”  The  flowers  are  of 
medium  size,  very  poor  in  shape,  devoid  of  fragrance,  and  white  tinted  with 
sulphur.  Not  equal  to  the  teas  with  white  flowers. 

To  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  for 

Narcissus  spurius  Henry  Irving. — A grand  variety,  belonging  to  the 
section  so  well  represented  by  the  Emperor.  The  flowers  are  of  large  tiz*, 
and  have  a bright  yellow  perianth  and  a deep  golden  trumpet. 

N.  ^ Nelson i aurantiacus. — A distinct  variety,  remarkable  for  the  bright 
colouring  of  the  chalice  ; the  perianth  is  white  and  the  chalice  bright  oraoge. 

Hemerocallis  Kivanso  pi.  fol.  variegatus. — A variety  of  the  double-flowered 
Day  Lily,  with  leaves  marked  with  longitudinal  bands  of  sulphur  white. 
Very  bright  and  effective,  and  admirably  adapted  for  decorative  purposes  under 
glass. 

To  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing  and  Bedfont,  for 

Primrose  (.Jack-m- the -Green)  Crimson  Beauty. — A highly  attractive  variety, 
with  flowers  of  a rich  crimson  hue. 

To  Mr.  Ballantine,  gardener  to  Baron  Schroder,  The  Dell,  Egham,  for 

Odontoglossum  crispum  apiatum. — A superb  variety  ; the  flowers  large  and 
nearly  circular  in  shape,  and  freely  blotched  with  brilliant  rose  on  a pure  white 
ground. 

To  Mr.  Ruffet,  Panshanger  Park,  Herts,  for 

Beaumontia  grandiflora. — A fine  old  stove  shrub,  robust  in  growth,  with 
stout  oblong-lanceolate  leaves,  and  producing  large  pure  white  and  sweetly  - 
scented  trumpet-shaped  flowers. 


MANCHESTER  ROYAL  BOTANICAL  SOCIETY,  SECOND  SPRING 
SHOW,  April  27- 

The  second  of  the  two  exhibitions  of  spring  flowers  arranged  for  the 
current  season  by  the  Manchester  Royal  Botanical  Society  was  held  in  the 
Town  Hall  on  Tuesday,  and  proved  not  less  successful  than  the  excellent 
meeting  in  March.  Additional  interest  was  imparted  to  the  show  by  the 
exhibition  of  the  northern  section  of  the  National  Auricula  Society,  which 
was  held  in  association  with  it. 

The  exhibition  of  auriculas,  as  at  South  Kensington,  was  rather  below  the 
average  as  regards  the  number  of  plants,  but  those  staged  were  remarkably 
good,  and  in  point  of  quality  the  show  will  compare  most  favourably  with 
those  of  previous  years.  The  most  successful  of  the  exhibitors  in  the  auricula 
classes  was  Mr.  A.  Potts,  Hoole  Hall,  Chester,  who,  in  addition  to  his  other 
prizes,  was  awarded  that  for  the  premier  flower  in  the  exhibition,  the  variety 
selected  being  John  Simonite,  a white-edged  flower  of  superb  quality.  Mbs 
Woodhead,  Norwood  Green,  Halifax,  Mr.  Pohlman,  Halifax,  Mr.  W.  Brock  - 
bank,  Didsbury,  Mr.  C Royds,  Rochdale,  Mr.  S.  Barlow,  Stakehill  House, 
Middleton,  and  Mr.  W.  Bolton,  Warrington,  were  also  very  successful  in  the 
several  classes,  and  deserve  high  praise  for  the  admirable  condition  in  wh  ch 
their  collections  were  staged. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  coll-ctions  of  miscellaner us  plaits  con- 
tributed to  the  exhibition  was  that  from  Mr.  J.  Broome,  Didsbury.  The  col- 
lection was  sufficient  to  fill  the  whole  of  the  space  in  front  of  the  organ  galleiy 
and  proved  a source  of  great  attraction  to  the  visitors.  It  included  fineL- 
developed  examples  of  Dendrobium  nobile,  D.  Wardianutn,  Vanda  suavis, 
Nepenthes  bicalcarata,  N.  Hookerae,  and  Ataccia  cristata,  the  last  mentioned 
being  well  furnished  with  its  singularly  formed  flowers.  Mr.  Schloss  Bowden 
contributed  a good  specimen  of  Rudgea  macrophylla,  a handsome  stove  plant 
bearing  large  trusses  of  pure  white  flowers.  From  Mr.  B.  S.  Wi  liams,  Victoria 
and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  came  a very  interesting  group 
of  plants,  in  which  were  good  examples  of  Cattleya  citrina,  and  Tillands  a 
tesselata,  one  of  the  most  handsome  of  the  bromeliads  grown  for  the  beauty  ot 
their  leafage.  Mr.  Williams  sent  also  some  excellent  Amaryllis.  Mr.  J. 
Hooley,  Edgeley,  contributed  an  attractive  collection  of  decortt  ve  plants. 
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Messrs.  James  Dickson  and  Sons,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester,  exhibited  a 
collection  of  daffodils,  comprising  about  sixty  varieties,  each  of  which  was 
represented  by  a dozen  flowers.  Very  conspicuous  in  the  collection  were 
Emperor,  Mary  Anderson,  Bicolor  Ilorsfieldi,  Bicolor  Empress,  Sir  Watkin,  and 
General  Gordon,  or  Spurius  coronatus.  Mr.  S.  Barlow  contributed  a basket 
of  beautiful  primroses.  Mr.  Bruce  Findlay  sent  from  the  gardens  of  the 
society  at  Old  Trafford  a pleasing  collection  of  alpines,  in  which  were 
Phlox  canadense,  Itodgerfia  poly phy  11a,  and  Lychnis  alpina.  Hardy  primulas 
were  admirably  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Brockbank. 

The  awardsforthe  miscellaneous  contributions  comprised:  Cultural  certificate 
to  Mr.  J.  Broome  for  his  nepenthes  and  other  plants,  and  commendations  to 
Mr  B.  S.  Williams  for  his  collection,  to  Mr.  E.  G.  Wrigley  for  Cattleya 
Lawrenciana,  to  Mr.  S.  Barlow  for  primroses,  to  Mr.  Walkden  for  polyanthuses, 
to  Mr.  S.  Hunter  for  mignonette,  to  Messrs.  J.  Dickson  and  Sons  for  daffodils, 
and  to  Mr.  Hardwick  for  Cinerarias. 


LEWISHAM  AND  DISTRICT  FLORAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  monthly  general  meeting  of  this  society,  held  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing, the  21st  ult.,  at  the  Hither  Green  Hall,  Lewisham,  a paper  on  the 
Chrysanthemum  was  read  by  Mr.  C.  Ilarmau  Payne,  one  of  the  vice-presidents. 
There  was  a very  large  attendance,  and  the  chair  was  taken  by  H.  E.  Joyce, 
Esq. 

Mr.  Payne,  in  the  course  of  his  paper,  pointed  out  how  gradually  but 
surely  the  chrysanthemum  had  risen  into  public  favour.  Descriptions  were 
given  of  many  of  the  original  kinds  introduced  into  this  country,  and  the 
differences  pointed  out  between  them  and  those  now  grown.  The  efforts  of 
some  of  the  earliest  growers  in  ripening  the  seed  in  this  country  were  described, 
and  an  account  given  of  Mr.  Salter’s  labours  in  the  advancement  of  the 
chrysanthemum  to  the  rank  of  a florists’  flower.  The  hybridization  of  the 
varieties  and  the  ripening  of  home-saved  seed  also  formed  topics  for  specu- 
lation, while  the  question  of  an  amateur’s  ability  to  obtain  new  varieties  from 
seed  was  gone  into  somewhat  fully.  The  paper,  which  occupied  more 
than  half-an-hour  in  the  reading,  was  subsequently  followed  by  a discussion 
amongst  the  members. 


AN  UNDEVELOPED  FRUIT  REGION. 

“A  dime  a dozen  oranges”  has  been  the  cry  of  the  fruit  hawkers  for 
several  weeks  past  in  the  busy  streets  of  this  epitome  of  the  Old  World’s 
cities,  San  Francisco,  where  representatives  of  all  European  and  some  Asiatic 
nations  may  buy  in  the  markets,  or  enjoy  at  restaurants  kept  by  their  own 
countrymen,  almost  any  of  the  common  viands  and  many  of  the  rarer  dainties 
they  would  find  in  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  Naples,  and  Madrid,  or  in  Tokio 
and  Canton.  The  tourist  passing  through  the  Golden  State  a few  weeks  ago 
might  have  seen,  first  at  Sacramento,  and  later  in  San  Francisco,  an  exhibition 
of  fruits  which,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  those  of  the  citrus  family,  was 
a revelation  even  to  Californians  of  resources  and  possibilities  hitherto  realized 
by  few.  The  profusion  of  luscious  fruits — oranges,  lemons,  limes,  citrons, 
shaddocks,  pomeloes  (near  relatives  of  the  pompelmoose  of  the  West  Indies), 
persimmons,  bananas,  grapes,  apples,  pears,  chestnuts,  walnuts,  almonds, 
pecans,  and  many  other  kinds  of  nuts,  besides  drltd  peaches,  plums,  and 
raisins — brought  together  on  these  occasions  must  bare  favourably  impressed 
any  who  for  profit  of  for  health  might  be  seeking  a new  home,  and  may  have 
led  them  to  consider  the  advantages  and  charms  of  residence  in  a land  where 
the  orange  and  the  olive  thrive  and  gardens  are  gay  with  rose  blooms  in  mid- 
winter. The  resident  of  San  Francisco  is  most  enviably  situated.  North  and 
south  of  him  all  the  fruits  of  the  temperate  and  sub-tropical  zones  will  grow 
and  ripen  in  the  open  air  throughout  the  region  lying  between  the  western 
outliers  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  coast  range.  Long 
before  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries, 
pushing  northward  from  Mexico,  had  taught  the  Indians  to  cultivate  the 
grape,  the  olive,  and  the  orange  in  the  lower  part  of  this  State  ; but  the 
suitableness  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  more  northerly  portion  of  the 
country  for  the  culture  of  citrus  fruits  and  others  which  require  similar 
climatic  conditions  was  not,  owing  to  the  various  causes,  generally  recognized 
until  recently.  When  the  first  violence  of  the  gold  fever  abated,  and  settlers 
began  seriously  to  give  their  attention  to  agriculture,  the  fertile  valley  lauds, 
which  yielded  abundant  crops  of  wheat  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of 
labour  to  the  cultivator,  were  occupied  by  men  whose  habits  and  experience 
led  them  to  direct  their  husbandry  to  the  raising  of  cereal  crops.  Then  thrifty 
French,  German,  Swiss,  and  Italian  immigrants  began  to  dot  the  sunny  foot- 
hills with  vineyards,  while  here  and  there  a farmer  of  a speculative  turn  of 
mind  planted  a few  orange  pips,  more  out  of  curiosity  than  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  getting  more,  perhaps,  than  a handsome  tree,  ornamental  and  useful 
for  its  shade  in  the  garden.  The  outcome  of  these  early  and  successful  ex- 
periments in  the  upper  portion  of  the  State  was  to  be  seen  in  the  splendid 
di-play  of  oranges,  lemons,  and  other  citrus  fruits  held  this  winter  in  the 
capita),  and  subsequently  repeated  in  the  principal  port  of  the  State.  About 
twenty  counties,  representing  an  area  of  more  than  40,0(0  square  miles  of  the 
upper  part  of  California,  contributed  to  these  shows,  which  were  remarkable, 
not  less  as  evidence  of  the  development  of  a new  industry,  than  as  indicating 
climatic  conditions  popularly  supposed  to  prevail  only  in  the  southern  portion 
of  the  country.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  over  a thousand  places  in 
the  northern  part  of  California  where  oraDges  are  cultivated,  and  that  there 
are  not  fewer  than  30,000  orange  trees  in  cultivation. 

The  disaster  which  this  year  overtook  Florida,  in  the  destruction  of  fruit 
and  young  trees  in  her  orange  groves  by  a severe  frost,  has,  of  course,  sug- 
gested comparisons  altogether  in  favour  of  the  more  equable  climate  of  the 
Pacific  coast.  One  speaker,  at  a meeting  held  during  the  citrus  fruit  exhibi- 
tion, asserted  that  “Auburn,  Sacramento,  Marysville,  Red  Bluff,  Redding, 
and  other  places  in  northern  California,  have  a higher  mean  temperature  for 
the  coldest  month  than  the  cities  of  Romo,  Madrid,  Marseilles,  or  Jerusalem.” 
This  Californian  Auburn  is  not  a village  of  the  plain,  but  a sheltered  sana- 
torium, with  a station  on  the  Central  Pacific  at  an  altitude  of  betwoon  1 300  ft. 
and  1,400  ft  , as  travellers  by  the  railway  may  remember  if  they  have  been 
tempted  by  a brilliant  moonlight  to  forego  their  beds  in  the  Pullman  car  on 
the  last  night  of  the  long  overland  journey  in  order  to  admire  the  wild  scenery 
of  the  sierras,  while  the  train  rushes  through  gloomy  canons  and  around 
promontories  at  giddy  heights  in  descending  from  tho  summit  to  the  valloy  of 
the  Sacramento.  The  success  obtained  in  orange  culture  further  north  has 
surprised  many  residents  of  the  country.  Let  mo  take,  for  example,  the 
result  of  experiments  in  Tehama  country.  The  district  lying  between  tho 


Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Coast  Range  comprises  about  a million  acres  of  land 
nearly  all  suitable  for  cereals  or  fruit,  fringed  on  the  east  and  west  by  high 
hills  affording  fine  pasturage  or  bearing  marketable  timber.  Good  land,  one 
of  the  county  spokesmen  said,  is  plentiful  and  cheap.  From  a meteoro- 
logical report  issued  by  the  United  States  Signal  Service  it  appears  that  in 
the  seven  years  1875-G  to  1882-3  tho  minimum  temperature  at  the  town  of  Red 
Bluff  (lat.  40  deg.  10  min.  N.),  in  the  Tehama  county,  about  200  miles  north 
of  San  Francisco,  was  24  deg.  ; the  mean  temperature  for  the  same  period 
G4  deg.  Fahrenheit.  There  was  one  day  (in  1883)  when  the  thermometer 
registered  19  deg.,  but  the  mean  of  the  lowest  temperature  for  eight  years  was 
25  deg.  Even  with  the  temperature  at  or  below  the  freezing  point,  however, 
it  is  stated  that  vegetation  is  not  injuriously  affected  by  the  frosts,  which 
endure  but  for  the  night.  The  weather  record  for  this  representative  northern 
town  shows  further  that  the  percentage  of  clear  days  was  GO,  of  fair  days  21, 
and  of  rainy  days  19  ; while  the  average  rainfall  has  been  27  inches  per  annum, 
as  against  19  inches  at  Sacramento  and  12  inches  at  Los  Angeles  within  the 
seven  years  reviewed. 

Throughout  the  northern  division  of  the  state  the  upland  sheltered  valleys, 
with  the  slopes  of  the  foothills  to  a height  of  2,000  feet  above  sea  level,  and 
the  rich  adobe  lands  and  the  loamy  soils  of  the  plains  serve,  if  not  equally 
well,  at  least  in  a satisfactory  measure,  for  the  cultivation  of  the  citrus  fruits, 
provided  that  some  care  is  taken  in  the  cold  weather  of  the  lemon  trees,  these 
being  more  delicate  than  the  acclimated  orange  seedlings.  The  experience  of 
one  grower  in  Sacramento  county  may  be  novel  to  many  horticulturists. 
Finding  on  part  of  his  estate  no  more  than  15  inches  of  sandy  soil  above  the 
rock — in  mining  slang  the  “hard  pan”— he  made  holes  for  the  roots  of  his 
orange  trees  through  the  rock  to  a depth  of  five  or  six  feet,  when  he  reached  a 
stratum  of  hard  sand  which  afforded  excellent  drainage.  The  trees  so  planted 
have  thriven  better  than  those  growing  in  other  parts  of  his  grounds  in  a 
sandy  clay  loam  three  to  five  feet  deep.  Those  in  the  hard  pan  holes  when 
grafted  or  budded  on  large  seedling  stocks  have  borne  fruit  in  the  second  year. 
As  a rule,  apparently,  seedling  oranges  begin  to  bear  in  this  country  from 
seven  to  twelve  years  of  age,  though  under  favourable  conditions  some  produce 
fruit  earlier.  Grafts  bear  in  from  three  to  five  years.  It  has  been  found  in 
many  cases  that  grafted  trees  brought  from  the  southern  part  of  the  State  will 
not  always  stand  the  cold  in  the  northern  counties  without  protection,  but 
that  seedling  varieties,  being  acclimatized,  take  no  harm  from  the  few  frosty 
nights  of  the  winter  season.  If  grafted  on  seedling  stocks,  ho  wever,  the  orange 
seems  to  thrive  in  almost  any  part  of  the  State,  and,  as  an  inducement  to 
settlers,  it  is  stated  that  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  land  which  might  be 
profitably  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  oranges  and  other  table  fruits,  wine 
and  raisin  grapes,  or  olives,  and  which  can  be  bought  at  prices  ranging  from 
£2  to  £10  an  acre. 

Among  varieties  of  the  orange  in  high  repute  here  is  the  seedless  navel 
orange  from  Brazil.  The  variety,  introduced  originally  into  this  country  by 
the  United  States  Agricultural  Department,  and  distributed  from  Washington, 
is  also  represented  here  by  trees  reared  from  cuttings  which  found  their  way 
to  this  coast  from  Bahia  by  the  roundabout  way  of  our  Australian  colonies.  It 
does  well  here,  is  juicy  and  sweet,  has  a full  yet  delicate  flavour,  and  is  espe- 
cially valued  because  it  ripens  early.  Oranges  on  this  coast  are  sold  in  small 
boxes  less  than  a quarter  the  size  of  those  in  which  the  Mediterranean  fruit  is 
brought  to  Billingsgate.  The  Californian  boxes  contain  fromlGO  to  170  oranges, 
and  common  kinds  have  lately  been  sold  by  the  wholesale  fruit  dealers  at 
about  6s.  a box,  or  rather  less  than  a halfpenny  each.  For  navel  oranges  I 
was  asked  8s.  6d.  a box.  From  a seedling  tree  chat  has  been  bearing  for 
fifteen  years  at  Newcastle,  at  an  altitude  of  nearly  1,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
the  crop  of  oranges  is  worth  from  £6  to  £8  per  annum.  The  grower  expects 
to  pluck  10,000  oranges  this  year  from  his  garden.  The  crop  on  his  trees 
begins  to  ripen  early  in  November.  Of  figs  he  can  get  three  crops  in  the  year, 
and  some  vines  raised  from  cuttings  planted  two  years  ago  bore  from  50  lb.  to 
70  lb.  of  grapes  last  season.  The  cherries  in  his  orchard  have  been  very  fine, 
and  the  olive,  he  writes,  does  well  in  the  neighbourhood.  Good,  but  unculti- 
vated land  is  still  to  be  had  in  the  locality,  he  adds,  for  from  £3  to  £5  an  acre. 
Italians  who  have  been  engaged  in  olive-growing  in  their  own  country  declare 
that  in  quantity  and  quality  the  yield  here  is  superior  to  that  of  their  own 
land. 

By  a slow  process  of  individual  experiment,  which  now,  looking  at  the 
evidences  on  all  sides  of  the  possibilities  of  the  country,  seems,  at  least  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  State,  to  have  been  carried  on  with  strange  timidity  and 
want  of  appreciation  of  the  undeveloped  resources  surrounding  them,  the 
Californians  of  the  north  have  at  length  convinced  themselves  that  in  fruit- 
growing they  have  an  industry  both  remunerative  and  otherwise  desirable  in 
its  social  aspects.  While  wheat-growing,  admitting,  and,  indeed,  demanding 
the  employment  of  machinery  as  a condition  of  success,  tends  to  the  formation 
of  large  farms,  and  providing  occupation  for  comparatively  few  labourers, 
offers  few  inducements  to  immigrants  of  the  humbler  class,  fruit-growing,  and 
especially  the  culture  of  fruits  of  the  citrus  family,  requires  more  close  atten- 
tion, with  individual  care  for  the  plants,  and  affords  profitable  occupation  to  a 
greater  number  of  hands,  acre  for  acre.  For  its  satisfactory  prosecution,  too, 
fruit-growing  calls  for  superior  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  labourer,  and 
affords  employment  for  that  yeoman  population  it  has  been  the  objeot  of  the 
homestead  laws  of  this  country  to  attract  by  the  facilities  given  for  the 
acquisition  of  IGO  acre  holdings.  Having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  fruit- 
growing is  remunerative,  people  in  all  parts  of  the  State  are  now  with  charac- 
teristic impulsiveness  laying  out  fruit  gardens  by  the  100  acres.  Mistakes 
will  of  course  be  made,  and  in  a year  or  two  probably  the  cry  will  be  raised 
that  the  thing  is  overdone,  and  that  the  middle  man  is  reaping  most  of  the 
profits  and  the  grower  bearing  the  losses  ; still  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  there 
are  all  the  elements  of  an  eventually  important  and  stable  industry  in  fruit 
culture  here. 

From  returns  of  freight  carried  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  Company 
over  their  northern  and  southern  routes  in  1885,  I find  that  4$  million 
pounds  of  fruit  were  sent  away  from  San  Francisco  last  year,  very  nearly  19 
million  pounds  from  Sacramento,  and  28,850,000  pounds  from  Los  Angeles; 
making,  with  the  consignments  despatched  from  Stockton,  San  Jose,  and 
Marysville,  a grand  total  of  very  nearly  GO  million  pouuds,  or  20,760  tons  of 
fruits  of  all  descriptions,  including  almonds  and  nuts.  This  not  inconsider- 
able yield  for  a still  young  State  wag  made  up  of  20,950  tons  of  fresh  fruits, 
tho  orangeries  contributing  half  tho  weight.  The  remaining  fifth  consisted  in 
very  nearly  equal  weights  of  raisins  and  other  dried  fruits.  Walnuts, 
chestnuts,  and  other  varieties  of  nuts  added  1,673.000  pounds  to  the  total 
weight.  The  railway  returns  do  not  stato  values  ; the  Customs  returns  give 
values  but  not  weights  ; so  that  comparison  is  impossible,  and  moro  estimates 
would  bo  of  little  uso.  By  shipments  from  tho  port  of  San  Franoisoo,  how- 
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over,  it  may  bo  of  intorost  to  stato  that  California  aont  away  last  year  over 
half  a million  dollars'  worth  of  fruita.  The  canned  fruits  shipped  wore  valued 
at  355,000  dots  , green  fruits  at  05, 500  ; dried  fruits  at  4*2,275  dole.  ; aud 
raisins  at  10,560  dols.  Nearly  half  tho  frosh  fruit  oxportod  and  88,000  dole, 
worth  of  canned  fruits  — altogether,  fresh  fruita,  dried  fruits,  and  fruits  in  tins, 
with  nuts  to  tho  total  valuo  of  155,000  dols. — wero  shipped  to  Australia. 
New  Zealand  was  another  British  customer  and  took  21,840  dols.  worth  ; 
British  Columbia  puruhascd  fruits  valued  at  25,770  dols.  ; and  England  had  a 
bill  to  pay  of  over  198,000  dols.  for  canned  poaohos  and  other  Californian  fruita. 
This  year  a great  addition  will  be  made  to  tho  aoreage  of  land  planted  for 
fruit,  and  with  tho  very  largo  number  of  young  trees  just  coming  into  bearing, 
tho  cultivation  of  tho  fruit  gardens  and  tho  picking,  drying,  curing,  and 
transport  of  tho  enormous  and  varied  crops  which  tho  prolific  soil  readily 
yields  will  in  time  alTord  constant  occupation  and  a comfortable  livelihood 
to  a largo  portion  of  tho  population.  Tho  labour  question,  however,  has  yet 
to  bo  solved.  Somo  of  the  effects  which  tho  mob  movement  ^gainst  the  Chinese 
will  have  upon  tho  progress  of  this  young  iudustry  in  tho  near  future  it  is  not 
dillicult  to  foresee.  Representatives  of  the  fruit  growors  of  tho  State  at  the 
last  meeting  of  their  association  entered  a protest  against  measures  which,  if 
carried  out  completely,  would  deprive  them  of  t’le  only  labour  at  present 
obtainable,  at  least  at  rates  they  can  afford  to  pay.  There  is  another  side  to 
this  question,  however,  and  many  thoughtful  men  are  anxious  by  peaceful  and 
constitutional  stops  to  replace  the  Chinese  by  white  labourers.  But  whatever 
may  bo  the  di flicu  1 tics  of  procuring  labour  or  organising  a system  of  distribution 
satisfactorily,  tho  enterprising  class  of  men  who  have  invested  their  capital  in 
fruit  growing  will  assuredly  before  long  secure  a place  for  this  industry  second 
only  to  that  now  held  by  wheat.  Perhaps,  indeed,  as  India  and  Australia 
become  in  a larger  measure  granaries  of  Europe,  fruit  will  rank  with  grain  at 
the  head  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  this  State. — Times. 


A SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  SPECIES  OF  PRIMULA 
WITH  THEIR  DISTRIBUTION. 

lly  J.  G.  Baker,  Royal  Herbarium,  Kew.  Contributed  to  tho  Primula  Conference. 

Group  I.  Primulastra. — Young  leaves  revolute,  never  mealy  beneath. 
Calyx  strongly  ribbed.  Flowers  yellow. 

1.  T.  vulgaris,  Hudson.  (Primrose). — Leaves  narrowed  gradually  to  the  base. 
Umbel  sessile  ; pedicels  long.  Calyx  teeth  lanceolate.  Corolla  limb  large, 
pale  yellow.  Diatrib. : Throughout  Europe,  except  the  Mediterranean 
region. 

2.  P.  elalior,  Jacq.  (true  Oxlip). — Leaves  narrowed  gradually  to  the  base. 
Peduncles  produced  ; pedicels  short.  Calyx  teeth  lanceolate.  Corolla  limb 
large,  pale  yellow;  throat  not  plicate.  Distrib.  : Throughout  Europe,  except 
tho  Mediterranean  region.  Differs  from  the  hybrid  Oxlip  by  its  more  villose 
calyx  and  paler  corolla,  not  plicate  at  the  throat. 

3.  P.  officinalis.  Scop.  (Cowslip). — Leaves  narrowed  suddenly  at  the  base 
to  a winged  petiole.  Peduncles  produced;  pedicels  short.  Calyx  teeth 
deltoid.  Corolla  limb  smaller,  deeper  yellow ; throat  plicate.  Distrib.  : 
Throughout  Europe  ; rare  and  not  typical  in  the  Mediterranean  region. 

Group  II.  Aleuritia. — Leaves  often  mealy  beneath,  revolute  when 
young.  Calyx  not  ribbed.  Flowers  lilac. 

4.  P.  farinosa,  Linn. — Leaves  small,  crenulate,  mealy  below.  Pedicels 
and  calyx  also  mealy.  Calyx  tube  campanulate  ; teeth  as  long  as  tube. 
Corolla  tube  short.  Distrib.  : Northern  and  Central  Europe,  mountains  of 
Spain. 

5.  P.  slricta,  Hornem. — Differs  from  farinosa  by  leaves  not  mealy  beneath, 
pedicels  and  calyx  not  mealy,  flowers  fewer.  Distrib. : Mountains  of  Scan- 
dinavia and  Northern  Russia. 

6.  P.  sibirica,  Jacq.,  var.  Jinmarchica,  Jacq. — Leaves  broader  than  in 
farinosa,  entire,  not  mealy  beneath.  Pedicels  longer.  Calyx  tube  oblong  • 
teeth  much  shorter  than  the  tube.  Corolla  tube  short.  Flowers  few.  Distrib.  : 
Mountains  of  Scandinavia.  The  type  known  in  Siberia  only. 

(.  P.  frondosa,  Janka. — Leaves  large,  thin,  not  mealy  beneath.  Calvx 
tube  campanulate;  teeth  lanceolate-deltoid,  as  long  as  the  tube.  Corolla  tube 
short.  Distrib.  : Mountains  of  Thrace.  Very  rare. 

S.  P.  longt flora,  All. — Leaf  like  that  of  farinosa,  usually  mealy  beneath. 
Calyx  longer,  both  tube  and  teeth.  Corolla  tube  one  inch  or  more  long. 
Corolla  limb  4— f inch  in  diameter.  Distrib.  : Mountains  of  Central  Europe. 

Group  III. — Auriculastra. — Young  leaves  involute.  Cal  yx  short 
both  tube  and  teeth. 

* Ti-we  Auriculastra. — Leaves,  calyx,  and  pedicels,  not  viscose. 

9.  P.  Auricula,  Linn — Leaves  large,  entire  or  minutely  toothed.  Leaves 
beneath,  pedicels  and  calyx  mealy.  Bracts  small.  Flower  pale  yellow. 
Distrib.  : Mountains  of  Central  Europe. 

■ Palinuri,  Petag. — Differs  mainly  from  the  large  forms  of  auricula  by 
its  constantly  inciso-crenate  leaves  and  larger  foliaceous  bracts.  Flower  pale 
yellow.  Distrib.:  Promontory  of  Palinurus,  Naples. 

1 1 • P.  marginata,  Curt. — Much  dwarfer  than  auricula,  with  strongly  inciso- 
crenate  leaves  with  a white  mealy  margin.  Flowers  fewer,  lilac.  Distrib.  : 
Alps  of  Dauphine  and  Piedmont. 

12.  P carniolica,  Jacq.— Leaves  oblong,  thin,  entire,  not  at  all  mealy, 
-blowers  lilac.  Distrib.  : Alps  of  Austria  and  Lombardy. 

**  Erythrodosa. — Leaves,  pedicels  and  calyx  viscose. 

id.  P viscosa,  Vill.— Leaves  obovate,  strongly  inciso-crenate.  Pedicels 
twice  as  long  as  calyx.  Calyx  teeth  nearly  as  long  as  the  tube.  Flowers  few 
or  many  lilac.  Distrib.  : Pyrenees  and  mountains  of  Central  Europe.  Many 
varieties  (villosa,  Wulf.,  latifolia,  Lap.,  &c). 

14.  P.  daonensis,  Ley b.— Differs  from  dwarf  few-flowered  forms  of  viscosa 
1*  n*rro\er  J«ave®-.  shorter  pedicels,  and  much  smaller  calyx,  with  very 
small  obtuse  teeth.  Distrib.:  Granitic  Alps  of  Switzerland  and  Austria.  * 

Group  IV— Arthritic  a.— Young  leaves  involute;  calyx  long;  tube 
cylindrical  or  infundibuliform.  Flowers  always  lilac. 

* Corolla  lobes  shallowly  bifid. 

15.  P.  calycina,  Duby.— Leaves  large,  entire,  acute,  with  a distinct  white 

mealy  edge.  Bracts  large,  linear.  Calyx  J inch  long;  teeth  lanceolate  as 
long  as  tube.  Distrib.  : Alps  of  Lombardy.  lanceolate,  as 

indh.Hnfe  iP\ctab'lis'  Tratt.— Leaves  large,  entire,  obtuse  or  subacute,  with  an 
indistinct  pale  edge.  Bracts  smaller  than  in  the  last.  Calyx  l— A inch  lone  • 
teeth  much  shorter  than  the  tube.  Distrib.  : Alps  of  Central  Europe  • several 
varieties  ; was  included  by  Linnaeus  under  integrifolia.  ^ ’ 


17.  P.  inttgrifolia,  Linn.,  ex  parte. — Dwarfer  than  speotabilis,  with  *mallcr 
loaves,  and  only  1 — 3 fl  >wers.  Distrib.  : Pyrenees  and  mountains  <f  Hwilzir* 
laud  and  Lombardy. 

18.  P.  Allioni,  Lois — Dwarf,  1— 2-flowered,  with  very  short  peduncle  and 
podicols.  Leaves  obovate,  very  obtuse,  subentire,  viscose.  Distrib.:  Alps  of 
Piedmont,  very  rare  ; and  a geographical  variety  (P.  tyrolonsis,  Schott)  in  the 
Tyrol. 

“ * Corolla  lobes  deeply  bifid. 

19.  P.  minima,  Linn.— Very  dwarf  ; leaves  small,  obtuse,  sharply  toothed, 
not  viscose  ; flowers  1 — 2 ; peduncle  and  pedicels  both  very  short.  Distrib.  : 
Mountains  of  .Switzerland,  North  Italy,  Austria,  and  Turkey. 

20.  P.  glutinosa,  Wulf.— Loaves  obtuse,  denticulate,  viscose.  Flowers 
many,  in  adtnsu  umbel,  with  an  elongated  peduncle,  and  largo  oblong  obtuse 
bracts;  pedicels  absent.  Distrib.  : Mountains  of  the  Engadino,  Lombardy 
and  Austria. 
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THE  ART  OF  GARDENING. 

The  Art  of  Gardening:  A Plea  for  English  Gardens  of  the  Future.  By 
Mrs.  J.  Francis  Foster  (Satchell). — On  the  first  appearance  of  Mrs.  Foster’s 
essay  wo  dismissed  it  fomewhat  briefly,  and  should  be  again  disposed  to  do 
so,  but  respect  for  its  intentions  persuades  a different  course.  Its  one  object 
is  to  present  to  the  lovers  of  gardening  reasons  for  abandoning  the  bedding 
system  and  giving  more  attention,  and  special  attention,  to  hardy  border 
flowers.  The  question  of  bedders  versus  hardy  plants  was  first  discussed  at 
length  in  this  magazine  shortly  after  the  accession  to  office  of  the  present 
editor;  and  the  papers  entitled  “The  Old  School  and  the  New  ” attracted 
attention,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  revolution  in  taste  that  followed. 
We  trust  that  we  never  forgot  that  the  question  has  two  sides,  and  that  the 
bedding  system  owed  its  popularity  as  much  to  its  usefulness  as  to  the  pre- 
vailing ignorance  of  hardy  plants  that  tended  to  favour  the  cultivation  of 
showy  plants  of  tender  constitution.  Mrs.  Forster  does  not  admit  that  the 
question  has  two  sides,  and  for  the  advancement  of  her  advocacy  of  hardy 
plants  the  arguments  employed  are  weak,  and  partake  rather  of  the 
character  of  desultory  gossip  than  of  reasoning  upon  definite  premises.  With 
a certain  few,  sentiment  of  a quite  superficial  kind  is  argument  enough  ; but 
with  men  of  the  world,  and  with  the  men  and  women  who  bring  common 
sense  to  bear  on  the  canons  of  taste,  something  more  is  needed  than  eulogy  of 
wild  roses  or  the  sweetness  of.  mignonette. 

But  this  is  an  enjoyable  essay,  although,  as  a contribution  to  an  important 
discussion,  it  is  of  comparatively  small  value.  Those  who  can  enjoy  the 
famous  Quarterly  and  Carthusian  essays  on  gardening  will  find  in  Mrs.  Foster’s 
neat  little  brochure  a bouquet  of  refreshing  pictures  and  restorative  ideas. 
As  a light  discourse,  garnished  with  anecdotes  and  illustrations  from  the 
poets,  it  is  a welcome  addition  to  the  library  of  leisure,  and  as  such  we 
recommend  it  to  our  readers,  who  probably  do  not  need  any  persuasion  on 
the  way  they  should  pursue  in  the  ordering  of  their  gardens.  The  authoress 
has  definite  notions  as  to  the  enjoyment  of  a garden,  and  will  win  many  to 
her  views  by  sympathy  who  might  never  be  convinced  by  her  reasoning  ; and 
we  should  hope  that  the  influence  of  her  endeavour  will  be  to  augment  the 
number  of  those  who  will  walk  in  the  same  way. 

“It  is  the  prerogative  of  a lady  to  put  the  life  of  a letter  in  the  post-cript, 
and  Miss  Foster  reserves  for  an  “ Appendix,  certain  proposals  that  have  interest 
at  this  time,  even  for  those  who  do  not  elect  to  adopt  them.  We  place 
before  our  readers  those  proposals,  hoping  they  may  find  in  them  entertainment 
and  material  for  thought. 

Antiquarian  Gardens. 

“In  the  Chaucerian  border  we  have  placed  those  plants  which  we  know 
to  have  been  cultivated  in  old  English  gardens  with  one  or  two  of  British 
growth,  such  as  Mountain  Avens  and  Colchicum,  which,  from  their  great 
charm,  are  most  likely  to  have  been  also  there.  Tbe  Orange  Hawk  weed  may 
scarcely  seem  worthy  of  culture,  but  Gerarde  says  that  it  grew  in  every  old 
garden.  _ He  calls  it  ‘ Grim  the  Collier.’  With  much  regret  we  leave  the  tall 
white  lilies  out  of  this  border.  Surely  it  can  have  been  no  other  flower  than 
this  which  Chaucer  thought  of  when  he  said  that  his  heroine 

1 Fayrer  was  to  sene. 

Than  is  the  lily  on  his  stalk  grene.’ 

Yet  the  fact  of  this  lily  being  in  England  before  the  I6th  century  has  been 
contradicted  and  we  have,  therefore,  feared  to  commit  an  inaccuracy  by 
placing  it  among  Chaucer’s  flowers.  Of  Roses  we  need  have  no  stint,  for  they 
were  in  all  the  crowns  and  garlands  of  the  flower-loving  Middle  Age>-, 
“ Paid  so  much  for  Rose  garlonds  on  S.  Barnebes’  Day,”  say  the  old  accounts, 
and,  again,  “ So  much  for  Rose  garlonde  and  Wodrove  (Woodruff)  garlonds  on 
S.  Barnebes’  Day.”  Bishops  and  Canons  wore  roses  when  they  walked  in 
procession,  and  the  churches  were  garnished  with  them.  Roses  were  even 
given  in  part  payment  for  tenure  of  land,  and  we  all  know  that  there  were 
Roses,  red  and  white,  in  the  Temple  Garden  when  Somerset  and  Warwick 
walked  there,  long  ago,  and  their  “ brawl  ” grew  to  a faction. 

In  the  Elizabethan  Border  we  have  named  only  such  flowers  as  were 
bronght  to  Eogland,  and  here  cultivated,  before  the  year  1597.  None  of  the 
Chaucerian  flowers  are  repeated  in  this  border  except  such  as  are  specially 
named  by  Shakespeare.  The  Tulipa  sylvestris  we  have  placed  here  because, 
although  said  to  be  a native  of  England,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
cultivated  until  the  time  of  Gerarde  (circa  1579). 

We  have,  it  will  be  seen,  often  advised  that  hardy  annuals  should  fill  up 
the  places  left  void  by  the  fading  of  early  bulbous  flowers.  These  annuals 
should  be  sown  in  some  spare  ground  in  March,  April,  and  May,  and  when 
large  enough  to  move,  should  be  thinned  and  pricked  out  into  their  blooming 
places  in  patches  of  eight  or  nine  plants,  each  plant  being  well  parted  from  its 
neighbour.  None  of  the  bulbs,  except  perhaps  the  tulips,  should  be  disturbed, 
but  the  annuals,  planted  among  them,  will  do  no  harm.  The  fading  leaves  of 
bulbs  should  never  be  cut.  To  do  so  is  a sure  way  to  check  the  next  years 
bloom.  These  leaves  can  be  secured  to  a stick,  or  in  the  case  of  crocus  grass, 
can  be  plaited  together  to  prevent  untidiness.  Before  planting  our  hardy 
flowers  our  borders  should  be  deeply  dug  and  filled  with  good,  rich,  loamy 
soil,  but  when  once  we  have  finished  our  planting  it  is  best  not  to  dig  in  the 
borders;  the  surface  of  the  soil  can  be  stirred  every  autumn  and  mulched  with 
plenty  of  good  earth.  Every  three  or  four  years  the  herbaceous  plants  can  be 
divided  to  prevent  their  degenerating  and  to  propagate  their  species.  It  is 
better  to  cut  the  blooms  of  these  plants  before  they  have  formed  seed . Many 
of  them  as  Dame's  Violet  and  Campanula,  if  cut  to  the  ground  as  soon  as  they 
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have  faded,  will  bloom  again  the  same  season.  A propos  we  do  not  recommend 
the  single  form  of  the  Dame' a Violet  to  be  brought  into  borders  near  a house  or 
into  any  place  where  great  neatness  is  an  object.  It  is  easily  grown  from  seed, 
and  the  j oung  plants  should  be  pricked  out  in  the  kitchen  garden  borders 
where  their  flowers  will  make  the  evening  air  very  sweet,  and  will  yield 
blooms  for  our  nosegays  through  many  weeks. 

Besides  the  schemes  already  mentioned,  we  have  a’so  ventured  to  offer  a 
few  for  more  modern  borders.  Perhaps  such  schemes  may  be  useful  to  those 
who  are  even  greater  novices  than  ourselves  in  the  art  of  hardy  gardening. 
The  borders  recommended  for  the  winter  garden  may,  of  course,  be  planted  in 
the  same  way  in  any  sunny  and  sheltered  place.  We  have  endeavoured,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  use  the  English  names  of  flowers,  but,  in  some  cases, 
have  thought  to  be  more  useful  to  our  readers  by  giving  the  names  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  lists  of  modern  gardeners.  Antennaria  dioica,  for  instance, 
is  the  Mountain  everlasting,  which  of  old  was  called  1 herba  impia,’  because, 
says  Gerarde,  1 the  younger,  or  those  floures  that  spring  up  later,  are  higher 
and  overtop  those  that  come  first,  as  many  wicked  children  do  unto  their 
parents.’  The  Trollius  Europceus  is  the  beautiful  Globe  flower ; it  has,  as 
Gera,de  says,  “very  fair  yellow  flowers;”  be  careful,  for  Chaucer’s  border, 
to  obtain  the  British  kind.  Phlomis  fruticosa  is  Jerusalem.  Sage  and  Phlomis 
herba  venti  is  the  pink  flowered  wind-herb.  This  plant  should  not  often  be 
disturbed  ; its  blooms,  we  are  assured,  will  improve  when  it  is  well  established. 
We  have  called  the  old  white  garden  pink,  ‘ Milton’s  pink,’  because  it  is 
immortalized  in  Lycidas. 

We  have  seen  it  suggested  that  in  planting  hardy  mixed  borders  no 
regard  should  be  had  to  the  heights  of  the  plants.  This,  we  cannot  but 
think,  would  be  a falling  back  into  one  of  the  faults  of  the  so-oalled  natural 
gardens.  In  each  row  the  plants  may  be  of  various  heights,  but  in  the  case  of 
borders  with  backgrounds  no  plant  should  be  decidedly  taller  than  what  is 
behind  it.  An  even  slope  from  the  back  to  the  front  of  the  border  is  most 
certainly  to  be  avoided,  but  of  this  there  is  no  fear.  There  will  always  be 
among  these  flowers  a lovely  rise  and  fall  caused  by  the  various  natures  of  the 
plants  and  by  their  diflerent  times  of  blooming. 

Directions  for  Planting  a Chaucerian  Border. — At  the  back  of  this 
border  should  be  a wall  or  trellis  covered  with  climbing  Roses  and  Honey- 
suckles ; if  a wall,  there  might  be  a trained  service  tree  of  which  the  berries 
are  beautiful  in  winter. — 1st  row  : Sweet  Brier  Bush,  Yellow  Flower-de-luce, 
Cherry  Bu8b,  Golden  Rod,  Tansy,  Rose  Bush,  Hollyhock,  Iris  fcetidissima, 
Double  flowered  Monkshood,  Apple  Bush,  Welsh  Golden  Rod  ; repeat  to  end 
of  the  row.  2nd  row  : Campanula  persicifolia,  Martagon  Lily,  Double  white 
Dame’s  Violet,  Sweet  Cicely,  Feverfew,  Campanula  Glomerata,  Double  purple 
Dame’s  Violet,  Double  Scarlet  Lychnis,  Tall  Double  white  Campanula. 
Snapdragon,  Melissa  officianalis,  Canterbury  Bell,  repeat  to  end  of  row.  3rd 
row : Motherwort,  five  roots  of  Primrose  Peerless,  Blue  Jacobs  ladder, 
Trollius  Europreus,  five  roots  of  Poet’s  Narcissus,  Green  Hellebore,  Yellow 
Wallflower,  five  Daffodils,  White  Double  Queen’s  Stock,  Carnation,  five 
Summer  Snowflakes,  White  Jacob’s  Ladder,  Red  Double  Queens  Stock  ; repeat 
to  end  of  row.  4th  row  : Goldilocks  (chrysocoma),  Blue  perennial  Flax,  five 
Scilla  Autumnalis,  Orange  Hawk  weed,  Lungwort,  Carnation,  Scilla  bifolia, 
Oxlips,  Lychnis  Viscaria  fl.  pi.  Solomon’s  Seal ; repeat  to  end  of  row.  5th 
row : Mountain  Pink,  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  Bergamot  Mint,  Drooping  Stars  of 
Bethlehem,  Yellow  Sea  Pansy,  London  Pride,  Snake’s  Head  Lily,  Woodruff. 
6th  row  : Double  primrose,  Stars  of  Bethlehem,  Pink  Thrift,  Cluster  of  Snow- 
drops, Double  White  Violet,  Yellow  Gagea  ; repeat  to  end  of  row.  7th  row  : 
Marjoram.  Purple  Spring  Crocus,  Mountain  Avens,  Antennaria  dioica,  Crocus 
sativus,  Double  Daisies,  Colchicum  autumn  ale,  Maiden  Pink  ; repeat  to  end 
row — edging  of  Periwinkles  white  and  blue.  When  the  taller  bulbs  have  faded 
prick  out  Herb  Basil  and  Adonis  iEstivalis,  and  in  place  of  soft  bulbs  sow 
white  sweet  Alyssum,and  prick  out  the  yellow  annual  Oxalis. 

Directions  for  Planting  an  Elizabethan  Border. — At  the  back  a 
trellis  over  which  should  be  trained  Rosemary,  of  the  two  climbing  kinds, 
Clematis  flammula,  Periploca  grseca.  Jasmine  (the  white,  the  gold  leaved,  the 
silver  leaved,  and  the  double  flowered),  and  Musk  Roses,  yellow  and  white. 
1st.  row  : Gladiolus  communis,  Hollyhock,  Yellow  Asphodel,  Crown  Imperial, 
Hemerocallis  fulva,  and,  between  each  of  these,  alternately  Provence  Rose 
Bush,  Lavender,  Bee  Larkspur,  Iris  Pallida,  Asclepias  variegata,  Gentiana 
lutea,  Purple  flowered  Mullein  ; repeat  to  end  of  border.  2nd  row  ; Lychnis 
chalcedonies,  Iris  Siberica  alba,  Columbine,  Blue  Iris  Siberica, Lilium  candidum, 
Anchusa  italics,  Lilium  bulbiferum,  Premia  officinalis,  Campanula  maxima 
alba  fl.  pi.,  Phlomis  fruticosa,  Lil.  umbell.  bulbiferum,  Great  Honeywort,  repeat 
to  end  to  row.  3rd  row:  Eryngium  alpinum.  Purple  Martagon  Lily, 

Dianthns  superbus,  Ononis  hircina,  Savory,  Veronica  maritima.  Clematis 
erects,  Phlomis  herba  venti,  Virgil’s  Daisy,  Phyteuma  spicata,  Csntaurea  alba, 
Catananche  cerulla,  Yellow  Day  Lily,  Argemone  Mexicans,  Iris  Xiphium. 
4th  row  : S.  Bernard’s  Lily,  Carnation,  Dianthus  superbus,  Lilium  croceum, 
Anemone  Hortensis,  Picotee,  Narcissus  bifolia,  Meadow  Rue,  Fritillaria  persica 
S.  Bruno’s  Lily,  Carnation,  jonquils,  Dianthus  superbus,  Iris  biflora,  Carnation, 
repeat  to  end  of  row.  5th  row  : Helleborus  niger,  Scilla  amcena,  Gentiana 
cruciata,  Tulips  Gesneriana,  Fair  Maids  of  France,  Winter  Cherry,  Anemone 
coroDaria,  Hyssop,  Scillas  lilio  hyacinthus.  Sage,  Bellevalia;  repeat  to  end  of 
coronaria.  Oth  row  : Prunella  grandiflora,  Blue  hepatica,  Lathyrus  tuberosus, 
Mint,  Spring  Snowflakes,  Pansy,  Pale  Primrose,  Ranunculus  asiaticus,  Alyssum 
Baxatile,  Hyacinths,  Oxlids,  Red  hepatica,  Tulips  sylvestris.  Marjoram,  Yeliow 
Auricula,  Anemone  palmata,  Cortusa  matthioli,  Anemone  pavomna  ; repeat  to 
end  of  row.  7th  row  : White  Dogtooth  Violet,  Sideritis,  Blue  Grape  Hyacinths, 
Gentiana  verna,  Musk  Hyacinths,  Arabia  alpina.  Purple  Dogtooth  Violet, 
Double  White  Violet,  White  Grape  Hyacinths,  Red  Daisies,  Sisyrinchium, 
Cyclamen  coum. 


Actinism  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  statement  of  M.  Vogel,  in 
Biedcrmann' 8 Central  Blatt,  that  the  cinchona  trees  grown  in  plant 
houses  are  destitute  of  quinine.  Still,  it  does  not  follow  that  quinine 
cannot  be  produced  under  glass. 

Tohacoo  cultivation  will  be  permitted  for  experimental  pur- 
poses during  the  present  year.  The  intending  grower  must  give 
notice  to  the  secretary  of  Inland  Revenue,  Somerset  House, 
London,  stating  name  of  place  and  parish,  and  extent  of  land  to  be 
planted.  He  will  then  be  supplied  with  tho  needful  forms  for  the 
authorization  of  his  procedure  by  tho  Lords  of  the  Treasury.  Before 
any  tobacco  grown  under  these  arrangements  can  be  put  into  commorce 
the  duty  must  be  paid. 


ItplitS  to  <&tttW8, 

J.  II. — Le  Grand  and  Sutcliffe,  Bunhill  Row,  London. 

Florist. — Certainly,  Covent  Garden  is  the  place  for  you,  but  we  would  not 
venture  to  name  a house.  We  might  do  you  more  harm  than  good  by  so 
doing.  Advertise  for  what  you  want  and  you  will  obtain  a choice  of  houses. 

Ageratums. — Inquirer. — Two  of  the  best  ageratums  for  beds  of  medium 
size  are  I’erle  Bleuo  and  Perle  Blanche,  which  have  blue  and  white  flowers 
respectively.  They  are  both  about  eight  inches  in  height,  very  compact,  and 
bloom  freely.  The  very  dwarf  ageratums  are  of  but  little  value  for  bedding, 
as  a considerable  proportion  of  the  plants  invariably  fail  to  bloom  satis- 
factorily. 

Begonias  for  Bedding. — K. — Unless  the  plants  are  likely  to  be  injured  by 
overcrowding  th^y  should  remain  in  the  boxes  in  which  the  tubers  were 
started  until  they  are  bedded  out.  They  do  not  require  a very  large  amount 
of  root  space,  and  few  plants  suffer  so  little  from  being  trantferred  direct  from 
boxes  or  pans  to  the  beds.  The  plants  must  be  kept  near  the  glass  and  receive 
sufficient  warmth  to  maintain  them  in  a progressive  state.  The  frame  ought 
to  be  ventilated  freely,  as  unless  the  growth  is  firm  it  will  suffer  a check  when 
the  plants  are  fully  exposed. 

Unhealthy  Cattleyas. — B.  S. — The  Cattleyas  are  evidently  in  a bad  state, 
and  should  at  once  have  attention.  The  plants  that  have  lost  a portion  of 
their  roots  should  be  taken  out  of  the  pots  and  have  the  whole  of  the  peat 
removed  from  them.  When  this  has  been  done,  well  wash  the  roots  in  tepid 
water,  and  cut  away  all  that  are  dead  or  show  signs  of  decay.  After  the 
washing,  lay  them  on  the  stage  for  a short  time  and  then  repot.  With  the 
exception  of  those  in  a vigorous  state  of  health,  the  others  should  be  repotted 
in  the  usual  way ; but  it  will  perhaps  be  advisable  to  remove  a rather  large 
portion  of  the  old  peat.  The  healthy  examples  will  not  require  repotting  this 
season. 

Melons  in  Frames.— W.  Robins.— Excellent  crops  of  melons  may,  in  most 
seasons,  be  produced  in  unheated  frames,  provided  care  is  taken  to  commence 
early  enough.  If  you  decide  to  grow  melons  in  the  frames  which  are  at 
present  occuDied  with  bedding  plants  you  must  commence  at  once  to  raise  a 
stock  of  plants,  in  readiness  for  putting  out  immediately  the  bedders  are 
removed  from  the  frames.  It  will  be  an  advantage  to  make  up  a bed  of 
fermenting  materials  within  the  frames  to  give  the  plants  a start ; but  the 
most  important  point  is  to  have  strong  plants,  and  to  put  them  out  as  early  in 
May  as  possible.  The  best  soil  for  melons  is  a strong  loam,  to  which  a very 
small  quantity  of  well-rotted  manure  has  been  added. 

Names  of  Plante. — T.  H. — Your  variegated  leaf  is  Begonia  falcifolia.  The 
only  figure  we  know  of  it  is  in  Hibberd’s  New  and  Pare  Beautiful  Leaved  Plants. 
— R.  H.  Cousens. — 1,  Diplopappus  incanus  ; 2,  Euphorbia  denticulata  ; 3, 
Euphorbia  Portlandica  ; 4,  Pinguicula  edentata. — J.  H.,  Jersey. — Your 

narcissi,  sent  in  paper  box,  were  shrivelled  to  mere  dust  when  they  reached  us. 
1,  Orange  Phcenix  ; 2,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  : 3,  Phyllis  ; 4,  Intermedins.  The 
trumpet  Rugilobue.  We  cannot  guarantee  these  names,  in  consequence  of  the 
shrivelled  state  of  the  flowers.— J.  Hazard. — 1,  a pale  and  poor  variety  of 
Primula  pubescenB ; 2,  P.  Clusiana  ; 3,  P.  calycina  ; 4,  cannot  be  named 
from  leaf  only,  it  belongs  to  the  section  of  P.  auricula. — J.  Watson. — Davallia 
pyxidata.  


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

William  Bull,  536,  King's  Road,  Chelsea.— New,  Beautiful,  and  Pare 
Plants. 

James  L.  Boyson,  Caen,  Calvados.— Roses. 

James  Cocker  and  Sons,  Aberdeen. — Florists'  Flowers. 
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On  the  27th  ult.,  Thomas  Edwards,  the  Banff  naturalist,  in  his  72nd  year. 
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COTENT  GARDEN. 

Fruit. 

Apples  per  i-sleve  2s.  6d.  to  4 1.  6d. 

Apples,  American,  per  bar.  10s.  6d.  „21s.  Od. 

Cobs,  Kent per  100  lbs.  36s.  Od.  „45s.  Od. 

Grapes  per  lb.  fn.  Od.  ,,  8i.  Od. 

Lemons  per  case  8s.  Od.  ,,lOs.  Od. 

Pine-apples,  English,  per 

lb.............. Is.  Od.  „ Is.  61 

Pine-apples,  St.  Michaels, 

each 3s.  6d.  ,,  7s.  6d. 

Strawberries  per  lb.  2s.  Od.  ,,  6s.  Od. 

Vegetables. 

Artichokes,  Globe,  per  dz.  2s  Od.  „ 4s.  f d 
Asparagus,  English,  per  1(0  6s.  Od.  ,,  6s.  Od 
Asparagus,  French,  per  bun.  3s.  Od.  ,,  8a.  6d. 
Beans,  French  ....per  lb.  Is.  Od.  „ Is.  6d. 

Beel  ... per  doz.  Is.  Od.  ,,  2i.  Od 

Broccoli,  Sprout,  per  bush  3s.  6d.  „ 4s.  6d. 

Carrots per  bun.  0s.  4d.  „ 0s.  6d. 

Cauliflowers  per  doz.  3s.  Od.  ,,  4s  01 

Cucumbers  — _»  — ..  each  0s.  8d.  ,,  Is.  Od 

Endive per  doz.  Is.  Od.  „ 2s.  Od. 

Garlic per  lb.  0s.  4d.  „ 0s.  6d 

Herbs  ........  per  bunch  0s.  8d.  „ 0s.  4d. 

Horse-radish  ....  per  bun.  8s.  Od.  ,,  4s.  Od. 

Lettuces,  Cabbage,  per  doz.  Is.  Od.  „ Is.  6 1. 

Lettuce,  C<  s per  doz.  2s.  Od.  „ 3s.  Od. 

Leeks per  bun.  0s.  8d.  „ 0s.  41. 

Mint,  Green perlun.  0s.  8d.  „ Is.  Od 

Mushrooms  _ per  basket  Is.  Od,  ,,  2s.  0d 

Onions  per  bushel  4s.  Od.  ,,  5i.  0d. 

Onions  „ per  bunch  0s.  4d.  „ 0s.  6d 

Parsley per  bun.  0s.  4d.  „ 0s.  Od. 

Radishes  _ per  doz.  bunch  la.  Od.  ,,  2s.  Oil 
Rhubarb  ........ .per  bun.  0s.  4d  „ 0s.  6d 

Seakaln per  bun.  2s.  0J.  „ 8s.  0.1. 

Hmali  Saladlng  ..  per  pun.  Os.  8d.  „ 0s.  Id. 
Spltacb  ......  per  bushel  3s.  Od.  ,,  4s.  6d 


V EQF.TaBLES  -continued. 

Tomatoes  ........  per  lb.  Is.  Od.  to  Is.  6d- 

Turnips  per  bunch  0s.  41.  ,,  0s.  6d' 


Cut  Flowers. 


Abutllons ....  per  doz.  bun. 

Anemones per  doz. 

Acacia,  French  ..per  bun. 
Azaleas  ..per  doz.  sprays 

Bouvardlas per  bun  :b 

< 'alias per  dnz. 

Carnations,  per  doz.  blms. 

Daffodils per  doz.  bun. 

Eucharis,  per  doz.  blooms 
Gardenias,  per  doz.  blooms 
Hellotropes.oer  doz.  sprays 
Lilac,  French  ....per bun. 
Lily  of  the  Va'ley,  per  doz. 

sprays  

Marguerites,  per  doz.  bun. 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  bun. 
Pelargoniums,  Zonal,  per 

doz.  trusses  

Roses per  doz.  blms. 

Roses,  Tea.. per  doz.  blms. 

Spiraia per  doz.  bun. 

Tropioolum  ..per  doz.  bun. 

Tuberoses per  doz. 

Tulips  ....per  doz.  blooms 

Violets per  doz.  bun. 

Violets,  de Parme,  per  bun. 
Violets,  Czar  ....per  bun. 


2s.  01. 

„ 2s 

61- 

3s.  Od. 

M 43. 

01- 

Is.  Od. 

If  l9* 

6d. 

Is.  Od. 

»i  Is. 

8d. 

Oi  61. 

„ U 

0(1. 

4s.  0d. 

ft  68. 

Od. 

Is  01.  , 

»,  2s. 

01. 

2s.  Od. 

>t  3s. 

01. 

5s.  Od.  , 

t,  7a. 

6d. 

2a.  Od.  , 

it  69. 

fld. 

Os.  6d.  , 

1.  08. 

SO. 

3s.  Od. 

„ 6a. 

Od. 

0s.  9 1.  , 

it  Is. 

Od. 

4t.  01.  , 

„ 7 a. 

0d. 

4s.  0d.  , 

7a 

61. 

Os.  61.  , 

it  0?. 

8J. 

2s.  Od.  , 

. 4a. 

O'. 

Is.  Od.  , 

, 2a. 

O'. 

5s.  Od. 

it  7s. 

Od. 

2 a.  Od.  , 

1 2 4. 

6>, 

2a.  01.  , 

„ 2a. 

61. 

0s.  91.  1 

„ Is. 

Od. 

Is.  Od.  , 

, Is. 

31. 

3s.  Od.  , 

, 6s. 

Od. 

Is.  Od.  , 

, 2s. 

6d. 

BOROUOH  AND  SPITALF1ELD3. 
Potatoes. 

Regents  —par  ton  76a.  to  1C0a. 

Magnum  Bonurn  --....  per  ton  66h.  ,,  i*oa. 
Scotch  Champion  — pfet  t n 66s. ,,  TO’. 
Victorias  _ ....  ‘ter  te  11  70s.,,  OTs. 
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Annivkiihauikh,  Fkhtivai.h, 
OCCUIIUKNCKH,  IIlgTOllIUAL  NOTKM,  Ao. 


2nd  Sunday  after  Easter. 

Indian  Mutiny  oommeuoed,  1857. 
\ First  Quarter,  2 li.  20ui.  morn. 
PassiiRo  of  tlio  Douro,  1800. 

I’opo  Pius  IX.  born,  1702. 

Daniel  0‘Oounoll  died,  1817. 


Bum. 

Moon, 

Unix  Water  at 

M.tmp. 
Mvrg.o  t 
40  yr». 

Chis- 

wick, 

Orchids  im  Flowkb. 

| Souths 
RiflOflJ  After 
Noon. 

Sota. 

8ot«. 

Londou  Bndgo. 

Liverpool  Doolc. 

Morn. 

Morn. 

Morn, 

Aftor. 

Morn. 

Aftor. 

11.  M.  M.  N. 

If.  M. 

II.  M. 

11.  M. 

II.  M. 

11.  M. 

11.  M. 

If.  M. 

DKG, 

4 21  3 41 

7 33 

9 12 



6 12 

5 85 

2 16 

8 37 

53'0 

Cattleya  Mondoli 

Sonth  America. 

4 19  3 46 

7 35 

10  22 

0 37 

6 2 

6 30 

3 0 

3 27 

532 

Oattloya  Hkinnori 

Mexico. 

4 17  3 10 

7 30 

11  38 

1 14 

7 1 

7 83 

3 55 

4 26 

53-4 

Gym  Indium  Lowianura 

Burmah. 

1-  15  3 50 

7 38 

1 47 

8 0 

8 47 

4 58 

5 34 

53  6 

Dondrobium  douaifloruw 

Kn  4 Inclioa. 

t H 3 51 

7 30 

2 0 

2 17 

9 21) 

10  7 

6 12 

0 54 

53-8 

Mattdovallia  Harryana  

Colombia. 
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SATURDAY,  MAY  8,  1886. 

Horticultural  Fashions  are  like  many  other  fashions  : they  con- 
sist of  a core  of  truth  encrusted  with  various  expressions  of  human 
folly.  The  truth  is  not  always  perceptible,  the  follies  being  so  many 
as  to  conceal  it,  more  especially  while  the  fashion  is  raging.  But 
both  the  inside  and  the  outside,  the  truth  that  attracted  and  the 
folly  that  perverted,  are  discernible  when  time  has  weakened  the 
relations  between  the  fashion  and  our  sympathies.  Then  we 
measure  the  thing,  and  our  feelings  oscillate  between  regret  for  the 
good  that  is  gone  and  surprise  at  the  folly  that  disgraced  it. 
Probably  the  history  of  costume  would  illustrate  the  philosophy  of 
the  subject  best  of  any ; for  the  extremest  eccentricities  of  dress — 
from  the  disciple  of  humility  practising  abnegation  of  buttons  to 
the  dandy  of  any  age  making  a ridiculous  exhibition  of  paint  and 
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powder,  or  of  tinsel  and  taffeta — the  extremest  case  cither  way  has 
its  foundation  in  the  necessities  of  nature  and  the  reasonable  adap- 
tation of  ready  means  to  obvious  ends.  The  age  of  crinoline  was 
succeeded  by  the  age  of  closely  clinging  skirts.  The  men  who 
rejoiced  in  powder  now  condemn  their  flunkeys  to  perpetuate  the 
nasty  fashion.  The  masters  have  learned  to  keep  their  heads  clean, 
but  they  are  not  sure  about  the  heads  of  their  servants.  The  carry- 
ing of  a sword  was  at  one  time  a matter  of  necessity ; now  it  is  a 
part  of  the  finished  costume  on  a very  solemn  occasion,  when  the 
man  who  should  dare  to  draw  the  sword  would  disgrace  himself  for 
over.  In  the  days  of  King  Arthur,  ono  of  the  dreadfullest  things  that 
ever  happened  was  for  Sir  Lancelot  to  be  carried  on  wheels  instead 
of  on  horseback.  Now  a gentleman  of  the  very  first  quality  may 
ride  in  a common  omnibus,  “ tuppence  all  the  way.”  The  fashions 
that  revolve  around  us  are  seen  from  one  side  only ; when  they  have 
had  their  day  we  may  hope  to  see  them  from  the  other  side,  and  from 
all  sides — and,  generally  speaking,  the  many-sided  view  is  of  a 
profitable  nature,  because  immensely  amusing. 

Nothing  in  the  range  of  horticultural  fashions  can  excel  in 
interest  the  bedding  system  as  it  was  practised  during  a run  of 
about  fifty  years,  its  finest  attainments  being  comprised  within 
about  half  as  many.  We  had  positive  colouring  and  neutral  colour- 
ing, and  governing  tones  and  chromatic  balances,  and  rainbow 
gradations  and  degradations.  There  will  be  some  who  practised  and 
advocated  it  who  will  now  avoid  the  avowal,  and  will  talk  as  though 
they  had  from  the  first  renounced  the  unreasonable  thing.  Yes  : at 
every  turn  in  every  street  we  have  to  encounter  hypocrites  of  one 
sort  or  another : hut  it  is  not  necessary  to  employ  any  ordeal  of  fire 
or  water  or  poison  to  distinguish  them.  It  is  the  plain  truth  that 
the  “ floral  fireworks  ” commanded  the  homage  of  all,  both  great 
and  small;  and  their  universal  acceptance  constitutes  the  most 
attractive  feature  of  the  history  of  the  bedding  system.  It  is  out  of 
fashion ; of  that  there  can  be  no  question ; and  it  went  out  of  fashion 
because  of  its  growth  beyond  reasonable  requirements,  and  its  con- 
sequent destruction  of  many  of  the  most  enjoyable  features  of  a 
garden.  There  was  a lot  of  truth  in  the  core  of  it.  The  mixed 
border,  as  it  was  called,  was  mostly  occupied  with  weedy  rubbish, 
and  a reform  of  some  kind  was  called  for.  It  is  in  the  nature  of 
man  to  go  from  one  extreme  to  another.  The  melancholy  Amen  ” 
of  the  husky  clerk,  and  the  nasal  chorus  of  ill-trained  children,  led 
to  a revival  of  church  music ; and  in  the  opinion  of  some  the  result 
was  more  music  than  devotion.  The  cruel  carelessness  of  our  painters 
brought  about  a reaction  called  the  “ pre-Kaphaelite  ” movement, 
and  one  result  was  lessons  in  anatomy  where  only  beauty  and  truth 
in  outward  expression  were  required.  The  weedy  borders  were  made 
terrifically  gay,  with  waving  ribbons  of  the  most  powerful  positive 
colours ; aud  the  green  lawns,  once  so  refined  and  restful,  were 
invaded  with  equally  vivid  masses  of  colour  violently  contrasted, 
and  in  forms  resembling  corkscrews,  daggers,  dust-shovels,  curling- 
tongs,  horse-shoes,  and  dumb-bells.  It  is  not  the  founders  of  a 
school,  whatever  its  scope  or  object,  that  bring  it  within  the  range 
of  ridicule,  but  the  disciples  who  import  so  much  of  themselves  into 
it  that  it  becomes  at  last  a mere  reflection  of  their  infirmities.  In 
the  later  days  of  the  bedding  system,  many  able  men  with  a true 
eye  for  colour  had  brought  their  work  to  a perfection  that  still  gives 
delight  to  such  as  remember  it.  Not  many  of  the  masters  of  the 
art  are  now  living ; its  special  prophet,  the  late  Mr.  Donald  Beaton, 
passed  away  when  it  was  still  in  its  glory.  Truth  that  gave  it 
vitality  was  a larger  and  lovelier  mass  than  the  prophets  of  the  newer 
fashion  would  venture  to  acknowledge.  The  few  who  really  observe 
as  they  go  through  the  world  can  tell  us  of  glowing  masses  of  scarlet 
poppies  ordained  by  nature,  and  planted  where  few  could  see  that 
they  outshone  by  many  degrees  the  most  fiery  blocks  of  zonal  pelar- 
goniums ; and  everybody  has  seen  sheets  of  yellow  flowers  as  gay  as 
any  beds  of  calceolarias  ; while  in  many  parts  of  the  western  counties 
foxgloves  make  such  a riot  of  colour  as  will  sometimes  suggest  to 
one  the  propriety  of  bedding-out  gloxinias,  and  perhaps  the  bedding 
system  would  have  come  to  that  with  a few  more  years  of  licence 
for  its  vagaries. 

The  newer  fashion  has  in  some  degree  prospered  by  abuse  of  the 
old.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  mankind  to  put  under  foot  a thing  that 
has  served  its  purpose.  Hence  it  is  that  for  one  fine  old  edifice  care- 
fully preserved  as  a venerable  relic,  a thousand  are  allowed  to  fall  to 
ruin,  or  are  torn  asunder  to  furnish  materials  for  newer  constructions. 
It  is  a common  thing  to  see  a magnificent  monument  of  inestimable 
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value  to  the  antiquary  and  historian  used  as  a quarry  to  supply 
gravestones  and  gateposts.  In  like  manner  the  advocates  of  hardy 
plants  are  never  weary  of  abusing  the  bedding  system,  as  though 
incapable  of  distinguishing  between  the  good  that  was  in  it  and  the 
folly  with  which  it  was  discredited.  In  great  places  of  public  resort 
it  was  and  is  a true  system  of  floral  decoration.  But  in  the  suburban 
garden  of  the  citizen — whose  aims  are  not  high,  but  whose  desire, 
above  all  things,  is  to  be  happy  in  his  green  retreat — the  tasteless 
lumps  of  vulgar  colour  that  consume  space  and  strength  that  in  the 
interests  of  happiness  might  bo  better  employed,  are  but  senseless 
imitations  of  true  artistic  work,  and  illustrate  the  well-established 
truth  that  weak  disciples  have  some  power,  not  to  advance,  but  to 
undermine  and  degrade  a philosophy.  In  the  new  fashion  there  is  a 
core  of  truth — a large  one,  a strong  one,  a lasting  one.  But  the 
disciples  are  at  work  to  encrust  it  with  their  follies,  and  as  the  years 
speed  on  the  incrustations  will  become  conspicuous  by  reason  of  their 
number  and  thickness,  and  in  proportion  the  core  of  truth  will  be 
concealed  from  the  casual  eye.  In  the  early  days  of  the  revival  it 
was  enough  to  have  flowers  in  variety,  variously  associated  with 
abundant  leafage,  and  with  a large  expanse  of  green  to  give  repose. 
The  cottage  garden,  with  its  elderberry  tree,  and  its  pansies  and 
cuckoo-flowers,  and  tufts  of  tansy,  and  perhaps  of  teazle — beautiful 
things  all  of  them — was  the  favourite  model ; and  it  contrasted 
effectively  with  the  garden  of  the  palace,  with  its  severe  lines  of 
prim  poplars,  its  long  walks,  and  its  gorgeous  geometry  in  forms 
burlesquing  Euclid,  in  colours  making  mockery  of  any  painter’s 
palette — even  that  of  Turner  when  he  was  occupied  in  putting 
Wilkie’s  nose  out  of  joint.  But  the  world  moves  ; and  fashions,  like 
comets,  do  not  stand  still.  We  are  now  in  the  throes  of  “collect- 
ing.” The  lover  of  hardy  plants  does  not  care  much  now  for  the 
cottage  model  : he  or  she  must  have  hundreds  of  sorts  of  daffodils, 
primulas,  pyrethrums,  lilies,  irises,  and  other  special  favourites ; not 
because  of  their  merit,  but  because  the  prophets  of  the  new  school 
have  raved  about  them,  and  the  latest  Jeremiah  can  accomplish  by 
loudness  what  other  prophets  vainly  endeavour  to  accomplish  by 
reason.  The  world  is  large,  and  rich  in  variety.  The  hardy  people 
have  treated  the  bedding  system  as  the  doltish  peasantry  treat  the 
prehistoric  monuments.  And  they  are  equally  earnest  in  treating 
florists’  flowers  with  the  same  kind  of  contumely.  But  perhaps  they 
err  rather  through  lack  of  knowledge  than  want  of  sensibility.  They 
do  not  know,  they  cannot  know,  that  on  the  face  of  this  “ sublunary 
sphere  ” there  are  to  be  found  flowers  severally  called  tulips,  holly- 
hocks, dahlias,  and  pelargoniums.  Fashion  blinds  them  to  such 
things  ; and  yet  they  feel  that  there  is  a sort  of  perfunctory  infalli- 
bility in  following  the  fashion,  whatever  it  may  be.  There  is  a 
vital  core  in  the  new  fashion,  for  who  will  say  that  hardy  flowers 
are  unworthy  of  attention  1 For  the  man  or  woman  who  should 
dare  to  utter  the  word,  there  is  prepared  by  Society  a “ strait- 
waistcoat,”  or  some  other  restrictive  agency.  It  will  perhaps  be  a 
long  task  and  a hard  task  to  convince  the  lovers  of  gardens  that 
some  old  fashions  were  not  altogether  foolish  and  some  new  fashions 
are  not  altogether  wise.  But  perhaps  it  is,  after  all,  a matter  of 
small  consequence  : every  age  will  amuse  itself  in  its  own  way,  and 
the  preachers  and  teachers  are  only  like  the  lamps  that  glimmer 
weakly  in  the  street,  and  that  have  to  be  periodically  extinguished 
that  they  may  shine  more  bravely  when  lighted  again. 

The  many-sided  nature  of  the  subject  is  illustrated  in  its  relations 
to  business.  The  bedding  system  kept  the  nursery  trade  happily  on 
the  move  the  whole  year  round.  That  is  all  gone  ; and  the  trade  in 
herbaceous  plants  does  not  balance  the  loss,  or  a thousandth  part 
thereof.  In  this  one  particular,  change  of  fashion  has  diminished 
the  annual  outlay  of  the  public  on  gardening  to  an  extent  that  is 
enormous  ; but  we  could  not  summon  courage  to  attempt  an  estimate 
of  the  amount.  If  someone  who  can  speak  from  experience  and  obser- 
vation should  put  the  loss  to  the  trade  at  a million  per  annum,  we 
should  be  slow  to  question  the  alarming  total.  The  jobbing 
gardeners  have  perhaps  suffered  more  than  any  class,  because  the 
bedding  made  for  them  a lot  of  work  ; and  there  is  nothing  to  take 
the  place  of  it,  for  the  people  who  employed  them  to  put  out 
bedders  have  not  taken  to  the  new  craze.  Thus,  while  thousands 
of  gardens  that  were  bright  throughout  the  summor  are  now  dull, 
and  in  many  instances  entirely  neglected,  the  jobbing  gardener 
finds  his  occupation  gone,  and  the  deadness  of  the  times  precludes 
the  possibility  of  the  growth  of  a new  industry  suited  to  his  circum- 
stances. Thus  the  bright  side  and  the  dark  side  are  seen  in  contrast 
from  the  commercial  point  of  view.  As  regards  mere  display,  or 
say  power  of  colour,  there  is  no  border  of  hardy  plants  to  bo  found 
that  can  equal  in  splendour  the  borders  that  were  furnished  with 
pelargoniums,  tropmolums,  petunias,  verbenas,  and  the  rest  of  the 
gay  throng  known  as  “ summer  bedders.” 


Surrey  Floricultural  Society.— Annual  Exhibition,  in  grounds 
of  Casino  House,  Herne  Hill,  July  14  .and  15. 


Canterbury  Rose  Snow. — Date  altered  from  July  1 to  June  29. 

Brookuam  Rose  Show  will  be  held  in  the  grounds  of  Holmwood, 
near  Dorking,  July  3. 

Ramsbottom  Floral  Society. — Annual  exhibition  November  20. 

Luton  Flower  Show  will  be  held  July  21. 

Brentwood  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  its  summer  exhi- 
bition June  17  and  18,  in  Weald  Park.  

National  Rose  Society’s  Provincial  Show,  1887,  will  be  held 
in  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Williams’  Exhibition  of  Orchids  will  be  open  daily 
from  May  12  to  June  26. 

Winchester  Horticultural  Society. — Summer  Show,  July  13 
and  14  ; Autumn  show,  November  16  and  17. 

Acacia  verticillata  has  proved  quite  hardy  at  Worthing,  and  is 
found  to  bloom  freely  trained  to  a south  wall  in  Mr.  Bateman’s  garden. 

Route  Book  for  Colonial  Exhibition  (published  by  Clowes  and 
Sons)  is  a key  for  times  and  trains  from  and  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  C.  Orchard,  head  gardener  at  Coombe  Leigh,  Kingston,  was 
a few  days  since  presented  with  a diamond  pin  by  the  Coombe  Warren 
Cricket  Club,  of  which  he  is  the  honorary  secretary. 

Messrs.  Richardson  and  Co.,  of  Darlington,  have  obtained 
for  their  Patent  System  of  Ventilating  Horticultural  Buildings  the 
award  of  a Silver  Medal  by  the  Society  of  Architects  at  the  Archi- 
tectural and  Building  Trades  Exhibition,  London. 

Bath  Floral  Fetes. — The  Spring  show  will  be  held  on  Wednesday 
next  in  the  Sydney  Gardens.  The  Rose  show  will  beheld  July  8; 
Autumn  show,  September  1 and  2 ; Chrysanthemum  show,  November 
10  and  11. 

Primula  Conference. — Council  of  R.H.S.,  at  a meeting  held  a few 
days  since,  adopted  by  acclamation  a special  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Shirley  Hibberd  for  the  assistance  rendered  by  him  in  contributing  a 
paper  on  “ The  Origin  of  the  Auricula.” 

Tobacco  Culture  formed  the  subject  of  a communication  made 
by  Colonel  Clarke  to  the  recent  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  Colonel  Clarke 
recommends  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  on  ridges,  the  removal  of  lateral 
shoots,  early  harvesting,  and  the  gathering  of  the  leaves  when 
perfectly  dry. 

A Conference  on  the  Nomenclature  of  Orchids  will  be  held 
at  Liverpool  in  connexion  with  the  exhibition  which  will  be  opened  on 
June  29,  and  a committee,  consisting  of  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker,  Mr.  Ridley, 
Mr.  A.  H.  Smee,  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch,  and  Mr.  J.  O’Brien,  has  been 
appointed  for  making  the  necessary  arrangements. 

Cinerarias  are  in  great  force  in  Messrs.  James  Carter  and 
Co.’s  nurseries,  Forest  Hill,  at  the  present  time.  Those  who  are  in- 
terested in  these  flowers  would  do  well  to  make  a visit  while  the  bloom 
is  full  and  fresh. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  of  Tottenham,  made  a magnificent  display  of 
hardy  flowers,  occupying  the  entire  length  of  one  side  of  the  conserva- 
tory on  Tuesday  last,  gratifying  thereby  the  Royal  party  and  the 
general  assembly. 

Mr.  William  Bull’s  Exhibition  of  Orchids  was  opened  at  his 
nurseries,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  on  Tuesday  last.  The  display  is 
rich  in  attractions,  and  includes  many  interesting  orchids  of  recent 
introduction. 

Horticultural  Club  monthly  dinner  will  take  place  at  1, 
Henrietta  Street,  at  six  p.m.,  on  Tuesday  next.  The  post-prandial 
entertainment  will  be  a discussion  on  bog  plants,  initiated  by  Mr. 
George  Paul. 

Edinburgh  International  Exhibition  was  opened  on  Thursday, 
by  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  Victor.  An  important  feature 
is  the  fine  art  section,  which  constitutes  the  best  show  of  pictures  ever 
seen  in  the  Scottish  capital.  In  the  industrial  departments  four  hun- 
dred artisans  have  contributed. 

Royal  Gardens,  Kew. — The  official  guide  books  have  received 
the  useful  addition  of  a Guide  to  the  Museum  of  Timbers,  which  occu- 
pies the  corner  at  the  turn  of  the  main  walk.  We  have  also  received  a 
Route  Map  of  the  Gardens  and  Arboretum.  This  will  enable  the 
stranger  to  find  with  ease  any  particular  object  of  interest. 

Rhododendron  NuTTALi.andsome  other  rhododendrons  of  special 
interest,  are  now  flowering  in  the  conservatory  in  R.B.S.  Gardens, 
Regent’s  Park,  and  the  Temperate  House,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  In 
the  dell  near  the  Brentford  Ferry  Gate  in  the  Royal  Gardens  a few  of 
the  rhododendrons  are  full  of  colour. 

Certificates  were  bestowed  upon  certain  Primulas  at  the 
Primula  Conference,  but  by  whom  and  on  whose  authority  are  matters 
hitherto  concealed  from  the  public  eye.  The  journalists  who  indulge 
in  “ nagging  ” at  the  Floral  Committee  hold  this  committee  responsible 
for  the  certificates  now  referred  to  ; but  the  Floral  Committee  did  not 
meet  on  the  occasion,  and  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

Flower  Pictures  are  usually  such  poor  things  that  we  note  with 
gladness  a splendid  exception  to  the  rule  in  Mr.  Luke  Fildes’  “ Flower 
Girl,”  No.  61  in  the  First  Gallery,  in  the  present  Academy  exhibition.  It 
is  not  wanting  in  sentiment,  every  detail  is  worked  out  with  care,  the 
girl  is  a beauty,  and  her  flowers  glow  and  sparkle  with  the  truth  and 
freshness  of  life. 

Royal  National  Tulip  Society. — The  making-up  meeting  will 
be  held  this  day  (May  8)  at  the  Bull’s  Head  Inn,  Market  Place,  Man- 
chester, at  three  p.m.  The  circular  announcing  the  meeting  informs 
us  that  new  subscribers  and  exhibitors  are  much  wanted,  “ our  ranks 
having  been  sadly  thinned  of  late  years  by  death.”  The  secretary  is 
I Mr.  James  W.  Bentley,  Stakehill,  Castleton,  near  Manche-ter. 
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MARKET  GARDENING  IN  THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 
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No.  14. 

'l'ho  pour  trado  very  important — Inferior  sorts  of  poare  were  never  grown — 
The  trade  is  dependent  on  tho  season — Varieties  grown — List  of  best 
sorts  grown  and  recommended  to  be  grown — Tho  I)oyenn6  du  Cornice 
— The  Ch&umontel  the  pear  of  tho  islands — Neat  method  of  growing 
against  walls — The  cordon  system  of  training— Jersey  grows  better 
than  Guernsey— Pears  of  extraordinary  size. 

That  the  cultivation  of  tho  pear  is  well  understood  by  tho  Channel 
Islander  was  demonstrated  beyond  a doubt  at  the  monster  National 
Pear  Congress  held  last,  year  at  Chiswick  Horticultural  Gardens,  when 
over  six  thousand  dishes  were  exhibited,  unquestionably  among  the 
linest  exhibits  being  those  from  Jersey  and  France. 

Both  Jersey  and  Guernsey  are  remarkably  successful  in  the 
culture  of  this  fruit,  which,  indeed,  forms  one  of  the  most  important 
and  most  profitable  items  of  export  from  the  islands. 

It  would  be  impossible,  or  at  any  rate  we  find  it  impossible  so  far 
as  we  can  gather,  to  answer  the  question  of  when  and  by  whom  the 
first  peais  in  either  island  were  grown,  and  they  are  certainly  questions 
of  little  moment.  It  is  pretty  evident  that  until  within  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century  the  fruit  grown  on  the  islands  was  consumed 
by  the  inhabitants,  owing  to  the  absence  of  steamers  to  carry  the 
produce  away. 

Perry  was  never  made  for  sale  by  the  islander3,  who  prepared 
cider,  and  possibly  something  stronger  than  cider,  on  occasions ; 
inferior  sorts  of  pears  were  therefore  never  grown,  as  was  so  generally 
tho  ease  with  apples.  Fifty  years  ago,  and  earlier,  some  10,000  pears 
were  annually  exported  from  Guernsey,  and  the  quantity  is  scarcely 
larger  at  the  present  time.  The  trade  in  pears  is,  however,  necessarily 
dependent  on  the  season.  Thus,  in  1859,  a favourable  year,  “nearly 
10,000  bushels  were  sold  from  Jersey  only,  while  in  the  following  year 
less  than  3,000  could  be  procured.”  Within  very  recent  years  a great 
impetus  has  been  given  to  the  pear  trade  in  Jersey,  where  several 
large  plantations  of  pear  trees  have  been  laid  out ; but  it  is  difficult  to 
arrive  at  the  actual  quantity  exported  from  either  island,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  these  exports  are  entered  under  the  general  head  of  “ fruit.” 

Of  the  varieties  grown  there  are  fully  60  in  all,  some  of  which  are 
excellent,  and  include  bergamottes,  doyennes,  beurres,  and  others  well 
known  in  England  ; but  the  sort  in  the  cultivation  of  which  the  islands 
excel,  and  have  gained  such  just  reputation,  is  the  Chaumontel,  of 
which  we  shall  speak  presently.  Mr.  H.  Howell,  the  secretary  of  the 
horticultural  department  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Society  of  Jersey,  has  furnished  me  with  the  following  list  of  the  best 
varieties  of  pears  recommended  by  the  society  for  cultivation  in  that 
island,  having  respect  to  the  soil  and  to  conditions  of  climate. 


Month  of 
RipeniDg. 

Chaumontel Nov.  & Dec. 

Glou  Moroeau,  or  “Beurie 
d’  Aremberg  ” Deo.  & Jan. 

Doyenne  du  Cornice Nov.  & Dec. 

Marie  Louise  (free  stock, 

S.  W.  Wall)  Sept.  & Oct. 

Louise  Bonne Sept.  & Oct. 

Beurre  d’Amanlis September. 

Josephine  de  Malines 
(Wall)  Jan.  & Feb. 

Doyenne  d’  Hiver,  or  Ber- 
gamotte  Pentecote Feb.  & Mar. 

General  Todleben  Oct.  & Nov. 

Van  Mons  Ldon  Leclerque 
(free  stock,  Wall)  Oct.  & Nov. 

Beurre  Hardy Oct.  & Nov. 

Mareohal  de  la  Cour Oct.  & Nov. 


Month  of 
Ripening. 

Gratioli  Sept.  & Oat. 

Winter  Nelis  (Wall)  Jan.  & Feb. 

Souvenir  duCongres September. 

Bergamotte  Eeperen March. 

Beurre  Superfin September. 

Beurrd  Bachelier  November. 

De  Tongres October. 

Williams’s  Bon  Chre.ien  ...  August. 

Crasanne  (S.  Wall)  November. 

Beurrd  Diel Nov.  & Deo. 

Urbaniste Sept.  & Oct. 

Napoleon  (free  stock)  September. 

Doyenne  Bouseoch September. 

Gansell’s  Bergamotte  October. 

Passe  Colmar  (Wall)  Dec.  & Jan. 

Jargonelle  August. 

Jules  d’Airolles  (Wall)  ...  January. 


Other  sorts  than  those  included  in  the  above  list  are  grown,  but 
the  hulk  consists  of  Chaumontel.  In  view  of  the  Doyenne  du  Comice 
becoming  valuable  for  market  purposes,  the  society  has  invited  growers 
to  give  their  opinion  as  to  whether  it  succeeds  best  on  the  quince  or 
free  stock,  and  the  best  situation  to  select  for  it. 

In  both  islands  the  Chaumontel  is  largely  grown.  One  or  two  trees 
are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  garden,  and  are  usually  tended  with 
great  care.  A Chaumontel  pear  tree  will  yield  something  over  £3 
worth  of  fruit  each  year,  and  is,  therefore,  apart  of  the  cottager’s 
stock  in  trade  not  to  be  despised. 

A very  neat  mode  of  fastening  their  wall  trees  obtains  with  the 
cottagers  in  this  island.  It  consists  in  fastening  the  trees  to  upright 
pieces  of  painted  deal,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  square,  fastened  to 
two  or  three  cross  rails,  which  latter  are  fixed  in  between  the  joints  of 
the  stone  wall  by  means  of  iron  hooks,  the  upright  piece  being  nailed 
to  the  rail.  The  trees  are  secured  to  these  uprights  by  straw  or 
osier  willow  shoots.  Jacobs  the  historian,  remarking  on  this  tidy 
plan,  observes  that  strangers  have  thought  the  fruit  could  not  ripen  so 
well,  the  branches  being  from  one  inch  to  two  or  more  from  the  wall, 
*' an<^  some  experienced  English  gardeners  have  also  objected  to  this 
Guernsey  mode,  from  its  admitting  a current  of  air  between  the 
branches  and  the  wall;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  complain  of  that  in 
this  island.” 

The  cordon  method  of  training  fruit  trees,  the  pear  included,  is 
followed  in  some  instances,  and  for  many  years  has  been  carried  out 
successfully  in  the  gardens  of  Richmond  House,  Guernsey.  Rev.  T. 
Collings  Brehaut,  of  that  island,  was  the  introducer  of  several  important 
modifications  of  the  cordon  method,  which  he  describes  in  a treatise  on 
the  subject  published  in  London  in  1860.  Professor  Ansted,  in  his 
valuable  work,  from  which  we  have  before  quoted,  truly  describes  the 
method  as  follows : 

Trees  are  planted  against  walls,  either  in  the  open  air  or  in 
oi'chard  houses,  at  intervals  of  thirty-six  inches,  and  having  three 


loaders  oacli,  which  are  laid  in  at  an  angle  of  45  dog.  The  spurs, 
and  succcssional  growths  on  these  spurs,  are  chielly  pinched  in  dming 
tho  summer,  so  as  to  leave  little  for  tho  winter  pruning.  It  has  been 
observed  by  Dr.  Lindlcy  that  summer  pruning  has  been  too  long 
noglected  ; and  the  result  has  been  that  line  crops  of  fruit  have  been 
annually  gathered  under  this  system.  ...  As  soon  as  six  leaves 
were  developed  on  any  shoot  they  were  pinched  down  to  three ; the 
succeeding  growths  were  respectively  pinched  in  to  two  and  one, 
the  whole  resembling  a thick  cord  of  leaves,  shoots,  and  fruit,  from 
which  tho  name  “cordon”  is  derived.  This  system  is  applicable  to 
trees  in  pots  whose  branches  grow  naturally  at  an  angle  of  45  deg.,  and 
to  standard  trees  in  the  open.  For  Chaumontel  trees  against  walls  and 
in  the  open  air  it  has  no  equal. 

Of  the  two  islands  Jersey  certainly  bears  off:  the  palm  for  a superior 
growth  of  pears,  the  fruit  being  both  larger  and  finer  flavoured.  Forty- 
five  years  ago,  when  Guernsey  was  exporting  annually  some  ten  thou- 
sand bushels  of  pears,  Jersey  was  sending  away  no  less  than  2,000 
bushels  in  the  same  period* ; but  now  Jersey  takes  the  lead  both  in 
the  matter  of  quantity  and  quality.  The  warmer,  dryer  climate  of  this 
island  is  more  favourable  to  the  culture  of  this  fruit.  The  Chaumontel 
is,  indeed,  brought  to  such  perfection  in  no  other  part  of  the  world. 
The  same  pear  in  France  is  not  to  be  mentioned  on  the  same  day,  and 
the  grafts  introduced  into  England  from  time  to  time  do  not  retain 
the  superiority  for  which  the  Jersey  produce  is  so  famed. 

With  respect  to  the  extraordinary  size  sometimes  attained  by  this 
pear,  Guernsey  stands  higher  than  Jersey,  for  a fruit  grown  at  Laporte 
in  that  island,  in  1849,  measured  6^  in.  in  length,  14^  in.  in  girth,  and 
weighed  no  less  than  38  ounces.  Jersey  does  not  appear  to  have  pro- 
duced any  pear  weighing  more  than  30  ounces.  Professor  Ansted 
tells  of  a group  of  pears  from  a single  tree,  of  which,  he  says,  “ there 
is  perhaps  no  more  remarkable  instance  recorded.”  It  occurred  in  the 
season  of  1861,  when  of  five  fruits  obtained  from  one  tree  in  the 
gardens  of  Mr.  Marquand,  of  Bailiff’s  Cross,  Guernsey  ; four  of  them 
weighed  together  seven  and  a-half  pounds.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  in  this  case  the  tree,  though  usually  prolific,  bore  only  these  five 
fruits.  The  pears  in  question  weighed  respectively  32J,  33,  31J,  and 
21  ounces. 

That  the  Chaumontel  is  maintaining  its  old  reputation  for  size  and 
beauty  was  shown  beyond  a doubt  at  the  autumn  fruit  show  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  Jersey,  where,  among  the  many  fine  exhibits, 
50  well-shaped  fruits  turned  the  scale  at  55j  lb.  Other  varieties 
mustered  in  force,  showing  how  well  to  the  front  the  islanders  are  in 
the  culture  of  many  fine  sorts.  The  Duchesse  d’Angouleme  were  a 
grand  lot,  all  the  classes  being  closely  contested,  as  was  also  Marie 
Louise.  They  were  pronounced  the  finest  and  cleanest  ever  shown  in 
the  island.  General  Todleben,  the  handsome  highly-coloured  Da 
Tongres,  and  Marechal  de  la  Cour,  were  in  their  classes  well  repre- 
sented, whilst  many  other  fine  varieties  made  a most  interesting  dis- 
play— Belle  de  Jersey,  best  25,  scaling  35  lb.,  its  rival  Catillac 
weighing  35  lb.f 


SEASONABLE  NOTES  ON  GRAPE-GROWING. 

By  J.  0.  Clakke. 

However  favourable  a late  spring  in  ay  be  for  outdoor  fruit  crops,  it 
cannot  be  said  to  be  so  to  grape  vines  growing  in  houses  that  have 
only  ordinary  skill  to  manage  them.  The  inexperienced  may,  per- 
haps, think  that  because  the  vines  are  under  glass  the  weather  does 
not  affect  them,  but  it  is  a mistake  to  suppose  any  thing  of  the 
kind.  It  is  many  years  since  vines  that  have  not  been  assisted  by 
fire  heat  have  been  so  late  in  starting  into  growth  as  they  are  this 
season.  The  long-continued  low  tempeiature  which  has  prevailed 
has  made  them  fully  a fortnight  behind  the  usual  time,  and  should 
we  have  ordinary  weather  two  months  longer  the  cultivator  must  be 
prepared  to  apply  fire  heat  in  August  and  September  to  ripen  off 
the  crops.  In  the  case  of  vines  that  have  usually  ripened  off  the 
crop  without  the  assistance  of  fire  the  cultivator  will  find  enough 
to  do  to  persuade  them  to  do  so  this  season  unless  we  should  have  an 
unusually  favourable  summer  and  warm  weather  extending  far  into  the 
autumn. 

But  those  who  take  advantage  of  the  sun’s  influence  from  this 
time  will  stand  a better  chance  of  dispensing  with  fire  heat  later  on 
than  those  who  are  indifferent  now.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
have  ventured  to  pen  these  notes,  as  practical  advice  given  thus  early 
in  the  season  may  assist  the  inexperienced  in  understanding  how  to 
act  to  make  up  the  loss  of  time.  The  first  point  to  atcend  to  is  t> 
utilize  on  every  occasion  as  much  of  the  heat  of  the  sun  as  possible 
by  paying  extra  attention  to  the  ventilation  so  as  to  maintain  as 
much  as  possible  the  maximum  temperature  over  as  long  a time  as 
possible  during  the  day.  It  is  important  to  close  the  house  early 
when  there  is  sun  heat,  so  as  to  enclose  as  much  warmth  as  possible. 
With  regard  to  giving  air,  it  is  very  desirable  to  do  so  in  every  case 
early  in  the  morning,  before  the  sun  strikes  on  the  glass  with  much 
force.  The  air  admitted  need  not  be  much.  If  tbe  top  ventilators  are 
open  a few  inches  it  will  suffice  to  dry  up  any  moisture  hanging  on  the 
leaves  or  berries,  and  that  is  all  that  is  required  until  the  thermometer 
inside  the  house  registers  25  deg.  This  temperature  will  suffice  for 
such  varieties  as  the  Black  Hamburgh  and  Foster’s  Seedling  ; but  for 
Muscats  no  more  air  should  be  given  until  a temperature  of  90  deg.  is 

* “ Jersey  as  It  Is,”  by  F.  Robiou  de  la  Fretionnais,  p.  68. 

f At  the  Chiswick  Pear  Congress  of  last  autumD,  Mr.  Le  Cornu,  of  Jersey,  exhi- 
bited samples  of  Uvedales  St.  Germain  at  1 lb.  10  oz.,  and  of  Catillac,  the  same. 
Other  good  weights  were — ajBelle  Angevine,  2 lb.  3 oz. ; General  Todleben,  1 lb.  11  oz. ; 
8 Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  4i  lb.  ; 6 Pitmaston  Duchess,  7 lb.  ; and  Beurre  Clairgeau, 
4flb. 
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reached.  As  the  day  advances,  and  according  to  the  power  of  the  sun, 
more  air  may  be  required  ; but  with  plenty  of  air  circulating  between 
the  vines  and  the  glass,  the  Black  Hamburgh  will  not  burn  even  with 
a temperature  of  100  deg.  But  from  90  deg.  to  95  deg.  is  much  safer, 
and  this  temperature  will  also  serve  for  Muscats. 

To  assist  in  maintaining  the  proper  night  temperature  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  make  full  use  of  the  sun  heat  by  closing  the  houses  early  in  the 
afternoon.  It  is  not  possible  to  fix  any  time  when  the  vinery  should  be 
closed,  as  so  much  depends  on  the  aspect  of  the  house  and  whether  the 
weather  is  bright  or  dull.  But  it  is  quite  safe  to  begin  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  air  at  three  p.m.,  when  the  temperature  recedes  to 
90  deg.,  and  to  gradually  close  the  house  as  the  sun’s  power  declines, 
taking  cai-e  to  have  the  house  quite  close  early  enough  for  the  tempe- 
rature to  rise  from  5 deg.  to  10  deg.  after  the  house  is  shut  up.  The 
night  temperature  for  Muscats  when  in  bloom  should  be  70  deg. ; a few 
degrees  less  will  do  for  Black  Hamburgh,  and  if  the  heat  is  likely  to 
go  much  below  that  it  will  be  best  to  light  a fire  to  prevent  its  falling 
lower. 

It  must  be  understood  that  I am  writing  for  those  who  wish  to 
obtain  grapes  of  first-class  quality,  which  cannot  be  had  without  these 
attentions.  I am  quite  aware  that  Black  Hamburgh  and  other  cool- 
house  grapes  are  sometimes  ripened  without  the  aid  of  fire  heat,  but  it 
is  a well-known  fact  that  first-class  samples  cannot  be  depended  upon 
without  it  every  year.  The  season  has  a good  deal  to  do  with  it ; and 
if  the  anxious  cultivator  does  not  provide  against  all  contingencies 
early  in  the  summer  the  most  painstaking  management  at  the  end  of 
the  season  will  fail  to  ensure  satisfactory  results.  With  regard  to 
applying  fire  heat  early  in  the  season,  my  experience  quite  convinces 
me  that  in  a general  way  it  is  more  profitable  to  do  so  early  in  the  year, 
especially  in  the  case  of  Muscats,  than  towards  the  close  of  the  season  ; 
not  only  is  a saving  in  fuel  effected,  but  the  heat  being  applied  when 
there  is  the  maximum  amount  of  light,  the  vines  receive  greater  benefit 
than  they  do  when  they  are  assisted  with  fire  heat  during  the  shorter 
days  and  subdued  light  of  the  early  autumn  months. 

Much  may  also  be  done  to  forward  the  crop  by  the  early  removal 
of  all  bunches  that  are  not  wanted.  In  the  case  of  Black  Hamburgh, 
it  is  quite  safe  to  remove  them  as  scon  as  it  can  be  seen  which  are 
likely  to  make  the  best  bunches,  and  before  they  flower.  As  the 
Muscats  do  not  set  their  berries  so  freely,  it  is  advisable  to  leave  a 
few  more  bunches  than  are  wanted  until  the  berries  are  set.  But  those 
not  wanted  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  a day  longer  on  the  vines 
than  is  necessary  for  the  cultivator  to  decide  which  is  the  best.  It  is 
equally  important  that  the  thinning  out  of  the  berries  should  be  pro- 
ceeded with  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough.  This  operation  should 
commence  as  soon  as  the  berries  are  the  size  of  large  pin-heads  ; not 
only  is  it  necessary  to  thin  them  out  early  for  the  sake  of  increasing 
the  size  of  those  which  are  left,  but  the  work  can  be  done  much  more 
expeditiously.  It  is  desirable  in  every  case  to  examine  the  bunches  a 
second  time,  to  thin  out  any  that  are  crowded  ; and  for  choice  samples 
we  give  the  bunches  attention  a third  time,  so  as  to  secure  well  formed 
clusters. 


ORCHIDS  IN  FLOWER. 

The  orchid-house  is  now  in  full  dress,  and  glows  with  colour.  Den- 
drobiums,  cattleyaa,  odontoglossums,  and  oncids  are  making  a great 
show  ; the  stately  Vanda  suavis  is  in  bloom,  and  many  interesting  and 
singular  orchids  compel  attention. 

Dendrobittms  are  effectively  represented  by  our  old  friend 
D.  nobile,  which  has  not  yet  gone  out  of  flower.  A very  delicate  and 
beautiful  species  is  D.  Pierardi,  which  is  known  to  all  orchidists  as 
one  of  the  most  valuable  members  of  the  genus.  Appropriately  named 
is  D.  transparens,  an  exquisitely  beautiful  Indian  orebid,  bearing 
transparent  flowers,  with  the  sepals  and  petals  faintly  tinged  with 
lilac,  and  a lip  of  a similur  hue,  but  enriched  with  a crimson  blotch 
near  the  base.  The  beautiful  D.  crassinode,  noticeable  for  the  distinct 
colouring  of  the  flowers,  has  not  yet  run  its  course,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  V.  chrysotoxum,  which  has  showy  yellow  flowers.  One 
of  the  finest,  however,  of  the  dendrobes  now  flowering  is  the  magni- 
ficent D.  Dalhousianum,  which  was  named  in  honour  of  the  Countess 
of  Dalhousie.  It  is  a noble  kind,  of  vigorous  growth,  and  is  sometimes 
seen  attaining  a height  of  over  five  feet.  Although  the  flowers  are 
not  of  brillant  colouring,  they  are  of  immense  size,  frequently  quite 
four  inches  in  diameter  ; the  sepals  and  petals  are  buff  veined  with 
delicate  pink,  and  the  lip  is  spoon-shaped,  rich  velvety  marone  at  the 
base,  and  at  the  front  pure  white,  studded  with  hairs.  In  1). 
thyrsifiorum  we  have  a very  fine  species,  resembling  in  habit  the 
well-known  D.  densiflorum.  The  amber-coloured  flowers  are  borne  in 
a dense  pendent  raceme,  and  the  lip  is  of  a richer  hue  than  the  sepals 
and  petals.  It  is  a very  desirable  orebid  for  amateurs.  D.  luteolum 
is  still  blooming,  and  the  easily-grown  I),  lituiflorum  is  making  a gay 
display.  The  latter  is  very  free-flowering,  and  produces  medium- 
sized blossoms,  resembling  somewhat  those  of  D.  nobile.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  purple,  and  the  trumpet-shaped  lip  is  of  a similar  hue, 
bat  bordered  with  white.  An  interesting  kind  is  D.  aggregatum,  which 
bears,  in  arching  racemes,  pleasing  yellow  flowers;  and  in  D. 
barbatulum  we  have  a very  beautiful  dendrobe  from  Moulmein.  It  is 
of  dwarf  growth,  and  the  slender  flower  stem  supports  small  pure 
white  flowers,  having  the  base  of  the  lip  embellished  with  fine  yollow 
hairs.  D.  superbwn  iB  a very  handsome  species  from  the  I’hillipine 
Islands.  The  flowers  are  large  and  of  a light  rosy  hue,  except  the 
tubular  folded  lip,  which  is  purple,  and  at  the  front  white. 

Masdevallias  are  nearly  always  in  bloom,  and  at  this  season 
there  are  species  and  varieties  that  deserve  notice.  M.  bhuttlewortlii 
has  added  to  the  interest  of  the  orchid-house  for  some  time  past,  and  at 


Kew  there  is  a variety  in  bloom,  but  it  does  not  equal  the  type  for 
beauty.  M.  Lindeni  and  M.  Chelsoni  make  a gay  display  with  their 
showy  flowers,  and  M.  xanthina  and  M.  psittacina  will  attract  atten- 
tion. 

Catteeyas  flowering  now  include  the  gorgeous  C.  amelhystoglossa, 
which  has  been  blooming  for  several  weeks ; the  popular  0.  Mcndeli, 
and  the  handsome  U.  speciosissima.  The  tulip-like  V.  citrina  is  in  full 
beauty  in  the  orchid-house  at  Kew,  and  scents  the  air  with  its  heavy 
but  delightful  perfume.  A somewhat  rare  species  is  C.  ckocoensis,  the 
flowers  of  which  are  not  fully  expanded  as  in  other  Cattleyas,  and  this 
rather  detracts  from  their  beauty.  They  are  of  quiet  colouring,  except 
the  front  of  the  lip,  which  is  stained  with  a rich  purple  hue.  It  is  a 
native  of  Choco,  New  Granada. 

Odontoglossums  are  in  perfection,  and  of  course  one  of  the  most 
familiar  is  (J.  Alexandres.  If  a species  combining  easy  culture  with 
extreme  beauty  is  wished  for,  select  the  charming  O.  cirrhosutn,  which 
is  now  in  full  glory.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  an  elegant  raceme, 
and  are  profusely  spotted  with  rich  chocolate  on  a snow-white  ground. 
O.  cariniferum  is  an  attractive  species,  and  the  same  remark  applies 
to  the  well-named  O.  gloriosum,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  members  of 
the  genus.  An  old  but  desirable  odontoglot  is  O.  luteo-purpureum,  which 
was  found  in  New  Granada,  at  an  altitude  of  about  eight  thousand  feet. 
The  flowers  are  of  a very  bright  brown  colour,  relieved  with  white  and 
yellow.  O.  maculatum  is  well  known,  and  of  this  splendid  orchid  there 
are  several  fine  varieties.  A sweet  thing  is  O.  pidchellum,  which  has 
white  flowers  of  rare  beauty.  O.  triumphans  is  a grand  species,  the 
flowers  frequently  measuring  more  than  three  inches  across.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  blotched  with  a rich  brown  colour  on  a golden 
yellow  ground ; the  lip  is  rose  at  the  front,  yellow  in  the  centre,  and 
white  at  the  base.  It  was  found  by  Linden  in  1842,  growing  in  New 
Granada  at  an  elevation  of  over  eight  thousand  feet.  We  must  not 
pass  over  O.  Cervantesi  and  O.  nebulosum,  both  desirable  orchids,  and 
they  bloom  at  the  present  season. 

Oncidiums  claim  attention,  for  several  are  in  flower.  A very  easily 
grown  and  beautiful  species  is  O.  cucullatum,  which  bears,  on  an 
upright  stem,  small  flowers  distinguished  by  rich  colouring.  The  lip, 
as  in  most  orchids,  is  the  most  showy  portion,  and  in  the  present 
instance  it  is  of  a rosy  crimson  hue,  profusely  spotted  with  an  intense 
shade  of  the  same ; the  sepals  and  petals  are  brownish.  In  0.  aureum. 
the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  flower  is  the  prominent  golden- 
yellow  lip.  O.  Batemanianmn  also  boasts  of  a highly  coloured  lip  ; 
this  species  is  somewhat  shy-flowering,  but  is  nevertheless  desirable 
in  a large  collection. 

Chysis  bractescens  is  one  of  the  finest  members  of  the  genus.  It 
bails  from  Guatemala,  and  produces  its  large  waxy  flowers  on  a short 
spike.  The  flowers  are  of  great  width,  and  of  a creamy-white  hue, 
except  the  lip,  which  is  embellished  in  the  centre  with  yellow  ridges. 

Eulophia  Krebsi  may  be  seen  in  bloom  now  at  Kew.  It  is  not 
striking,  but  it  has  its  attractions.  The  flowers  are  borne  on  a long 
stem,  and  the  sepals  are  greenish  spotted  brown,  and  the  petals  pale 
yellow,  standing  out  over  the  column  and  lip ; the  latter  is  small, 
prominent,  and  yellow. 

Calanthe  brevicornu  is  also  in  bloom  at  Kew,  and,  although  not 
showy,  is  interesting.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  narrow,  rich  purplish 
crimson  in  colour,  with  white  lines  ; the  lobed  lip  is  of  a lighter  hue 
than  the  other  parts  of  the  flower,  and  is  distinctly  ridged  along  the 
centre. 

Pha.tus  maculatus  is  now  flowering,  and  a well-grown  specimen 
has  a commanding  appearance.  As  is  well  known,  the  leafage  forms 
by  no  means  an  inconspicuous  part  of  the  plant,  but  the  flowers  arc 
also  attractive.  They  are  bright  yellow,  showy,  and  borne  in  short 
spikes  ; the  lip  is  curiously  folded  in  at  the  margins,  and  is  brown  and 
yellow. 

Colax  jugosa  is  a real  beauty,  dwarf  in  growth,  and  of  attractive 
colouring.  The  flowers  are  of  medium  size,  neat,  and  associate  well  with 
the  dark-green  leafage.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  white,  with  the  lalter 
banded  and  spotted  with  rich  violet ; the  lip  is  blotched,  and  veined 
with  a similar  hue.  This  is  suitable  for  amateurs. 

Phal^enopsis  are  in  fine  form  at  the  present  time,  and  one  of  the 
most  charming  of  all  is  the  lovely  P.  amabilis.  A very  interesting 
kind  now  is  P.  violacea,  which  succeeds  well  in  a pan  suspended  in  a 
light  position  in  the  East  Indian  house.  This  species  is  well  deserving 
a place  in  all  collections  of  any  size.  On  the  short  peduncles  are 
seated  the  comparatively  large  flowers,  with  the  narrow  sepals  and 
petals  violet  in  colour,  streaked  near  the  base  with  a deeper  shade  of 
the  same  hue.  The  lip  is  also  violet  and  ridged  along  the  centre,  in 
this  respect  resembling  P.  Luddemanniana.  The  flowers  are  not  only 
pleasing  in  appearance  but  agreeably  fragrant. 

Other  orchids  blooming  now  are  Vanda  ins  ignis,  V.  suavis,  Bestrcpia 
elegans,  Mesospinidium  roseum,  Ada  aurantiaca,  Blctia  hyacinthina, 
Cypripedium  Leeanum,  G.  porphyrum,  C.  Haynaldianum,  C.  concolor, 
C.  Bulleni,  (7.  hirsutissiifium,  C.  Hookerce,  Cymbidium  Devonianum,  C- 
eburncum,  Angrcucum  citratum,  Lycastc  (jhinneri,  and  Maxillana 
luteo-alba. 


Rhododendron  niveum  was  submitted  by  Mr.  J.  Bateman  at  the 
second  of  the  two  April  meetings  of  R.H.S.  The  specimen,  which  was 
well  furnished  with  flowers,  bad  been  grown  in  Mr.  Batemans  garden 
at  Worthing,  where  it  is  quite  hardy,  the  only  shelter  being  that 
afforded  by  a perpendicular  rockwork,  some  twenty  feet  high,  which 
screens  the  plants  from  the  sun  and  sea  breezes. 


KEATING’S  POWDER.— Kills  Imps,  moths,  (Ions,  and  all  insoots  (perfectly  unrivalled). 
Harmless  to  everything  but  iu8«ot«.  Tiuf^Gd.  and  Is. — [Anvr.j 
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PROPAGATING  CROTONS. 

Few  cultivators  have  attained  to  a higher  degree  of  success  in  the 
cultivation  of  crotons  than  Mr.  Hudson,  the  able  gardener  at  Gunners- 
bury  House,  and  some  reference  to  the  way  in  which  he  increases  the 
stock  may  prove  useful.  Mr.  Hudson  grows  these  plants  somewhat 
largely  for  the  decoration  of  the  dinner  table,  and  therefore  requires 
plants  well  furnished  with  foliage  of  full  size.  In  raising  a young 
stock  ho  does  not  take  the  tops  of  short-jointed  side-shoots  in  accord- 
ance with  the  orthodox  practice,  and  then  grow  the  plants  on  for  a 
year  or  more  until  they  are  of  a sufficient  size  to  be  employed  for 
decorative  purposes.  But,  instead,  the  plants,  as  they  become  too  large, 
have  their  tops  taken  off  with  a stem  twelve  inches  or  more  in  length, 
and  these  are  then  suitably  prepared  and  struck.  The  leaves  are 
removed  from  the  portion  of  the  stem  that  will  bo  buried  in  the  soil, 
and  the  cuttings  are  then  inserted  in  small  pots,  one  in  each.  As  they 
are  inserted  in  the  pots  they  are  shut  up  in  a close  propagating  frame 
in  a warm  corner  of  one  of  the  stoves.  When  any  of  the  cuttiDgs  are 
too  tall  to  be  put  in  the  frame,  head-room  is  provided  by  taking  two 
hand-lights  and  putting  one  on  the  other.  By  this  course  of  procedure 
strong  plants,  well  furnished  with  foliage  to  the  rim  of  the  pot,  are 
obtained,  and  in  a surprisingly  short  space  of  time,  for  they  are 
available  for  decorative  purposes  almost  directly  they  are  removed  from 
the  frame.  Large  shoots  from  specimens  may  be  struck  in  precisely 
the  same  way  as  the  tops  of  the  smaller  plants.  G.  G. 

BEST  ROSE  OF  THE  YEAR. 

A considerable  number  of  the  new  roses  sent  us  last  autumn  by 
the  French  raisers  have  already  flowered,  and  with  reference  to  the 
majority  it  may  be  said  that  they  will  have  to  improve  in  a very 
marked  manner  before  they  take  a high  position.  One  of  the  number 
has  proved  so  good  that  it  may  be  safely  described  as  the  best  rose  of 
the  year.  The  name  of  the  beauty  is  Clara  Gochet,  which  formed  one 
of  the  short  selection  of  new  roses  given  in  the  Gardener’s 
Magazine  by  M.  Jean  Sisley,  last  autumn.  It  was  raised  by  M. 
Lacharme,  and  has  rather  large  and  finely  formed  globular  flowers, 
which  are  of  a very  bright  rose  colour,  deep  carmine  rose  in  the  centre. 
The  blooms,  even  on  small  plants,  and  produced  under  conditions  not 
particularly  favourable  to  their  full  development,  attain  a very  large 
size  and  are  extremely  well  built.  The  amateur  rosarian,  whether  he 
produces  flowers  for  competitive  purposes  or  for  the  enjoyment  of 
himself  his  and  friends,  should  ceitainly  include  it  in  any  selection  of 
new  roses  that  he  may  make.  Yiator. 

MELONS  IN  FRAMES. 

We  have  to  meet  such  a great  demand  for  melons  during  the 
summer  months  that  we  have  to  devote  several  unheated  pits  to  them, 
as  well  as  the  heated  structures  specially  provided.  Usually  we  are 
able  to  obtain  heavy  crops  of  well-ripened  fruit,  and  it  is  only  in  very 
cold  and  wet  seasons  that  the  fruit  is  not  of  excellent  flavour.  There 
are  two  points  to  be  observed  in  the  cultivation  of  unheated  pits  and 
frames  : one  is  to  select  varieties  that  have  a good  constitution,  and 
the  other  is  to  have  the  plants  in  readiness  for  putting  out  imme- 
diately the  frames  are  cleaied  of  the  bedding  plants.  Every  day  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  after  the  middle  of  May,  and  any  considerable 
delay  will  jeopardize  the  crop.  Two  of  the  most  suitable  varieties  are 
Blenheim  Orange,  a scarlet-fleshed  variety,  now  so  well  known  as  not 
to  require  any  description,  and  William  Tillery,  a green- fleshed  variety, 
remarkable  alike  for  its  hardy  constitution  and  delicious  flavour. 

G.  S. 

PREVENTING  THE  SCORCHING  OF  VINE  LEAVES. 

In  the  glazing  of  several  of  my  Muscat  houses  I have  departed 
somewhat  from  the  usual  practice,  with,  as  I have  good  I’eason  to 
believe,  highly  satisfactory  results.  The  general  practice  is  to  have 
the  glass  at  the  lower  end  of  the  roof  close  down  upon  the  wood  of 
the  sash  or  rafter  plate,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  prevent  injury  to  the 
foliage  by  cold  draughts.  Instead  of  having  the  glass  of  the  roofs  of 
the  houses  in  question  close  down  upon  the  woodwork,  I have  so 
arranged  the  sash-bars  that  there  is  a space  of  about  three-quarters  of 
an-inch  between  the  glass  and  the  woodwork.  Some  of  my  friends  on 
seeing  these  wide  openings  have  not  been  slow  to  express  their  opinion 
that  the  leaves  of  the  laterals  at  the  lower  part  of  the  roof  would  in  cold 
weather  be  shrivelled  up  by  the  current  of  air  passing  over  them.  But 
as  a matter  of  fact  nothing  of  the  kind  has  happened,  or  is,  indeed,  likely 
to  occur.  What  has  happened,  however,  is  the  perfect  immunity  of  the 
leaves  from  scorching  even  when  the  ventilators  at  the  apex  of  the  roof 
are  not  opened  so  early  in  the  morning  as  they  should  be.  With 
openings  such  as  these  described  at  the  lower  part  of  the  roof  there  is 
at  all  times  a constant  circulation  of  air  between  the  glass  and  the 
foliage,  and  as  the  result  any  moisture  on  the  leaves  is  dried  up  before 
the  sun  has  sufficient  power  to  scorch  or  burn  the  leaves.  As  grape 
growers  are  so  well  aware,  the  scorching  of  the  leaves  takes  nlace 
chiefly  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  owing  in  most  cases  to  the  houses 
not  being  ventilated  early  enough  to  dry  the  foliage  before  the  sun  is 
sufficiently  high  in  the  heavens  to  shine  with  full  force  on  the  roof. 
These  openings  will  not  remove  the  necessity  for  careful  attention  to 
the  ventilation  early  in  the  day,  but  the  air  admitted  by  them  will 
assist  materially  in  drying  the  foliage,  and  when  the  ventilators  in  the 
roof  are  opened  they  will  afford  such  substantial  assistance  as  to  ensure 
the  drying  process  proceeding  as  rapidly  as  could  be  desired.  I would 
add  that  the  houses  referred  to  are  not  forced  early. 

The  Grove  Vineyard,  Feltham.  William  Cole. 


VEGETABLE  MARROW. 

The  most  useful  of  all  the  vegetable  marrows  for  private  guldens 
is  Moore's  Vegetable  Cream,  for  the  fruits  are  produced  in  great  abund- 
ance, and  in  the  matter  of  size  and  delicacy  of  fluvour  they  are 
unsurpassed.  My  employers  would  not  tolerate  the  fruits  of  such  coarse 
sorts  as  the  Long-fruited  White  and  the  Long-fruited  Green,  even  if 
I was  inclined  to  grow  them.  The  globular  fruits  of  Pen-y-Bydare 
not  liked,  as  they  do  not  have  such  an  elegant  appearance  when  served. 
As  regards  sowing  the  seed  of  vegetable  marrows,  there  is  no  better 
way,  when  only  one  crop  is  required,  than  to  sow  where  the  plants  are 
to  remain.  The  position  of  each  plant  should  be  marked  with  a short 
stick,  and  two  or  three  seeds  be  dibbled  in.  When  the  plants  are 
sufficiently  advanced,  all  but  one  in  each  station  can  be  withdrawn.  By 
sowing  in  the  beds  early  in  May,  a crop  can  bo  had  as  early  as  from 
plants  that  are  raised  under  glass,  and  put  out  without  protection, 
When  a supply  extending  over  as  long  a period  as  possible  is  requited, 
and  there  is  plenty  of  room,  two  sets  of  plants  should  be  grown.  One 
should  be  raised  in  heat  in  March  and  put  out  early  in  May,  and  pro- 
tected by  handliglits,  and  the  other  by  sowing  the  seed  in  the  bed  early 
in  the  month  last  mentioned.  Sowing  in  the  beds  has  much  to  recom- 
mend it  to  the  amateur  with  very  little  accommodation  for  plants 
under  glass.  W.  B. 

MONSTROUS  VIROFLAY  SPINACH. 

For  sowing  now  the  Monstrous  Viroflay  is  of  great  excellence, 
quite  surpassing  the  round-seeded.  It  is  very  robust  in  growth,  and 
when  sown  in  soil  that  has  received  a moderate  dressing  of  manure  the 
plants  will  attain  a diameter  of  fully  two  feet,  and  furnish  a very 
liberal  supply  of  the  large  leaves,  which  are  more  succulent  than  those 
of  the  Round,  and  do  not  shrink  so  much  in  the  cooking.  The  seed 
is  now  plentiful,  and  not  expensive.  G.  S. 

HARDINESS  OF  CARNATIONS. 

Reference  has  been  made  on  several  occasions  to  the  losses 
experienced  by  cultivators  of  carnations  during  the  past  winter,  and  I 
am  not  disposed  to  question  the  statements  of  those  who  say  that  they 
have  lost  a considerable  proportion  of  their  stocks.  But  I am  persuaded 
that  show  carnations  and  picotees  are  not  so  tender  in  constitution  as 
they  are  generally  supposed  to  be.  It  will  be  conceded  that  the  winter 
was  exceptionally  trying  to  these  plants.  The  autumn  and  the  early 
part  of  the  winter  was  cold  and  wet,  the  rains  being  so  frequent  that 
the  soil  about  the  roots  of  those  which  were  not  sheltered  by  grass  was 
kept  in  a constantly  saturated  state.  Tue  wet  weather  was  followed  by 
a long  period  of  cold,  which  was  continued  until  quite  the  end  of 
March.  Not  being  able  to  accommodate  the  whole  of  my  stock  under 
glass,  about  a hundred  and  fifty  plants  that  were  required  for  filling  a 
large  bed  were,  on  their  being  potted,  placed  at  the  foot  of  a wall, 
where  for  a period  of  more  than  four  months  they  did  not  have  a 
glimpse  of  sun.  The  plants  consisted  of  carnations  and  picotees  in 
about  equal  numbers  ; and  the  varieties,  of  which  there  were  fifty-four, 
comprised  the  finest  show  flowers  at  present  in  cultivation.  Of  the 
number  stated,  I lost  about  twenty  plants,  and  these  mostly  along  the 
front  row,  where  they  were  not  so  well  protected  by  the  mats  as  at  the 
back.  In  the  second  week  in  April,  when  they  were  bedded  out,  the 
plants  were  not  so  large  as  those  wintered  unler  glass,  but  they  made 
good  progress,  and  present  such  a satisfactory  appearance  that  I have 
no  anxiety  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  will  bloom.  The  strongest 
plants  were  those  of  Sarah  Payne  carnation  and  Mrs.  Payne  picotee, 
which  are  so  well  known  for  their  high  quality  in  their  respective 
classes.  Selfs  that  were  left  in  the  borders  have  been  destroyed  whole- 
sale, and  the  old  Crimson  Clove  has  suffered  severely. 

George  Gordon. 

BEAUMONTIA  GRANDIFLORA. 

You  truly  describe  Beaumontia  grandiflora  as  “ a fine  old  stove 
shrub.”  for  so  it  is  when  in  the  condition  in  which  it  was  presented  by 
Mr.  Ruffet  at  South  Kensington  the  other  day.  But  in  admitting  this 
I must  not  be  understood  as  agreeing  with  those  who  think  the  plant 
worthy  of  a first-class  certificate.  On  the  contrary,  I consider  the 
committee  made  a mistake  in  certificating  it ; for  if  the  certificate  is 
of  any  value  at  all,  it  stamps  the  plant  as  of  great  value,  which  is  very 
doubtful.  The  flowers  are  beautiful,  but  whai  of  that  if  they  are 
produced  at  such  intervals  that  few  men  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
them  more  than  once  in  a lifetime.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  long  the  plant  from  which  the  flowers  were  gathered  has  been  at 
Panshanger,  and  how  many  times  it  has  bloomed  satisfactorily  since 
Mr.  Ruffet  has  had  charge  of  it.  I do  not  believe  in  the  practice  which 
now  obtains  at  South  Kensington  of  certificating  old  plants  when  they 
are  shown  in  exceptionally  good  condition.  If  plants  have  so  far 
passed  out  of  cultivation  as  to  be  practically  unknown  to  cultivators 
they  must  have  some  serious  defect.  They  must  either  have  an 
indifferent  constitution  or  be  very  shy  in  blooming;  for  cultivators,  as 
a body,  are  not  so  unwise  as  to  neglect  good  old  things  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  them  to  grow  plants  that  have  but  little  to  recommend 
them  beyond  their  novelty.  O.  P.  Q. 


Interesting  Primulas  have  been  sent  up  from  Cork  by  Mr. 
W.  B.  Hartlands.  Danesfort  Yellow  is  a showy  hose-in-hose  cowslip 
with  orange  centre  ; Danesfort  Sulphur  is  an  equally  showy  hose-in- 
hose  oxlip.  William  of  Grange  is  a brilliant  oxlip,  full  yellow,  with 
large  orange  centre  and  green  calyx;  the  flowers  in  immense  heads  on 
fasciated  stems.  These  are  old  varieties,  that  are  but  rarely  met  with 
except  in  the  south  of  Ireland. 
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CHERIiY-LIKE  NUTTALIA. 

There  are  two  Nuttalias — ono  a genua  of  malvaoeous  herbs,  the  other 
rosaceous  trees.  It  is  of  this  last  we  have  now  to  speak,  with  the  aid 
of  the  accompanying  figure.  Nuttalia  cerasiformis  is  a hardy  de- 
ciduous shrub  with  the  habit  of  a spirasa,  the  leaves  narrowish  oblong, 
light  green,  the  llowers  in  pendant  racemes  somewhat  like  those  of  the 
bird  cherry,  white,  and,  although  pleasing,  yet  certainly  in  some  de- 
gree inconspicuous.  This  shrub  is  a native  of  California,  and  repre- 
sents a genus  named  by  Torrey  in  oommemoration  of  Thomas 


NARCISSUS  “MINNIE  WARREN.” 

For  the  variety  here  figured  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Hartland, 
24,  Patrick  Street,  Cork.  It  is  a trumpet  daffodil  of  the  moschatus 
section,  coming  near  to  Nanus  in  growth  and  foliage ; but  the  flowers 
are  creamy  white,  becoming  creamy  yellow  after  having  been  placed  on 
the  table  for  a few  days.  Mr.  Hartland  describes  it  as  “ violet 
scented.”  It  oertainly  is  peculiar  and  pleasing  in  its  fragranoe,  but 
not  every  nose  would  liken  its  odour  to  that  of  the  violet.  Minnie 
Warren  may  be  regarded  as  indispensable  where  there  is  anything  like 


Nuttall,  the  American  botanist  to  whose  honour  is  dedicated  the  noble 
Rhododendron  Nuttali. 

Tho  cherry  like  Nuttalia  is  one  of  the  liveliest  shrubs  of  its  class  in 
spring,  as  it  produces  leaves  and  flowers  earlier  than  many  of  tho 
subjects  that  are  noted  for  precocious  movements : it  is,  indeed,  often 
the  “ first  of  tho  throng.”  Its  tender  green  leafage,  profusely  over- 
spread with  the  delicate  clusters  of  white  flowers,  renders  it  far  more 
valuable  than  might  bo  predicated  from  any  one  particular  character. 
It  is  one  of  the  many  good  things  that  do  not  forcibly  recommend 
themselves,  and  therefore  must  be  mentioned  as  deserving  of  admiration. 


a collection  of  these  interesting  flowers  ; for  it  is  sufficiently  distinct, 
and  the  class  it  represents  is  a small  one. 

Flowers  op  the  new  type  op  Auricula  mentioned  by  the  Rev. 
F.  D.  Horner,  in  his  paper  read  at  tlio  Primula  Conference,  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  meeting  of  tho  scientific  committee  of  the  R.H.S.  on  tho 
27th  ult.  Tho  variety,  which  belongs  to  tho  green  odgo  class,  has  a 
ground  of  a bright  red  colour,  and  is  singulary  attractive.  The  chief 
point  of  interest,  however,  is  its  wido  divergence  from  tho  typos  now 
in  cultivation. 
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A BOWL  OF  TULIPS. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  ono  has  a heap  of  flowers  of  one  sort,  and 
few  or  no  loaves  to  mix  with  them.  This  very  catastrophe  happens 
often  to  the  writer  of  this  note,  for  the  tlowors  are  cut  and  brought  in 
and  supply  sulliciont  entertainment  by  their  individual  beauties,  so  that 
when  they  have  “ passed  muster  ” thoy  might  be  thrown  away  so  far  as 
concerns  tho  interest  of  the  undersigned.  But  the  family  threatens 
insurrection  if  there  is  any  more  destroying  of  tlowors  hero,  and  tho 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  to  “cease  firing.”  When  a groat  lot  of 
tulips  camo  the  other  day  I put  them  in  a largo  yollow  bowl  that  I stole 
from  the  kitchen,  making  no  pretence  at  arrangement  or  leafy  drossing. 
When  thoy  were  thus  hastily  and  roughly  mounted  thoy  presented  a 
glorious  appearance,  and  I was  vain  enough  to  call  a sweet  lady  to 

admire  them.  The  swoet  one  said,  “ Yes,  that  will  do,  but ,”  there 

the  speech  ended.  An  hour  afterwards  I found  them  on  my  luncheon 
table  mounted  in  a handsome  tazza  ; and  they  certainly  looked  better 
than  in  the  yellow  bowl,  and,  having  signified  approval,  a sketch  of  the 
thing  was  made,  and  here  it  is  for  all  whom  it  may  concern.  The  tulips 


THE  DOCTOR'S  CUCKOO. 

My  neighbour,  Dr.  W.,  is  fond  of  his  garden,  and  takes  an  intelligent 
interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  it;  not  only  the  asparagus  and  peas,  roses 
and  strawberries,  but  the  bird  and  insect  life  that  haunt  its  prim  hedges 
or  hover  with  painted  wing  over  the  opening  flowers.  It  is  rather  an 
old-faBhionod  garden.  A thicket  of  drooping  cobnuts  and  filberts 
| shades  tho  little  sloping  lawn  as  one  enters,  and  broad  gravelled  paths, 
with  neat  box  edgings,  intersect  tho  oblong  at  right  angles.  On  the 
right,  or  north-east,  engirt  with  rugged  elms,  stands  the  visible  church, 
and  in  the  shade  of  the  elms  is  the  rough  square  tomb  whereon  the 
author  of  “ Childe  Harold  ” spent  many  a placid  hour,  watching  the 
crimson  sunsets  that  glowed  over  the  wide  horizon. 

The  Doctor  tells  his  tale  somewhat  as  follows.  There  is  a pic- 
turesque exaggeration  about  his  stories  usually,  as,  for  instance,  when 
fishing  at  Ruislip,  “ an  enormous  pike  run  out  a hundred  yards  of  line, 
and  after  rushing  across  the  lake  leapt  into  tho  air,  and  came  down 
with  a sounding  splash  that  echoed  through  the  woods  like  thunder.” 
Such  extravagant  diction  is  omitted  in  the  following  account. 


A BOWL  OF  TULIPS. 


are  all  seedlings  of  the  show  section,  hence  their  fine  forms.  These 
are  the  “ breeders  ” that  are  talked  about,  but  they  are  really  as  scarce 
as  birds  of  paradise.  W. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  FOR  THE  BORDER. 

I have  frequently  been  asked  by  friends  to  recommend  to  them 
varieties  sufficiently  hardy  to  stand  the  winter.  There  are  many  who, 
without  wishing  to  grow  fine  blooms,  like  to  have  plants  for  outdoor 
use  ; and  to  such  it  may  be  useful  to  mention  that  last  June,  having 
several  varieties  above  the  number  I intended  potting  up,  they  were 
planted  in  the  border,  and,  without  having  the  slightest  protection 
during  this  very  trying  winter,  many  are  now  alive  and  throwing  up 
. healthy  young  suckers.  The  survivors  are : Mons.  Cochet,  L’Or  de 
France,  Mons.  Comte,  Madame  de  Sevin,  La  Charmeuse,  Fleur  de 
Marie  (anemone),  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  and  Francois  Delaux.  There 
are  undoubtedly  many  other  kinds  quite  as  suitable  as  the  above. 

C.  Harman  Payne. 


Some  years  ago  (says  he)  I kept  a cuckoo.  He  lived  at  large  in  my 
little  study,  and  would  perch  on  my  shoulder  and  feed  from  my  hand, 
so  that  I had  ample  opportunity  of  watching  his  youthful  career.  One 
fine  morning  in  early  June,  when  bird  life  was  unusually  active, 
a hedge-sparrow  dashed  out  of  a bush  just  in  front  of  me.  I like  to 
see  birds’  nests  in  the  hawthorn,  sweet-brier,  and  honeysuckle  of  my 
garden  hedge.  Woe  to  the  prowling  bird-nester  or  loafing  stranger 
who  molests  them  ! Quietly  putting  aside  some  twigs,  I noticed  a nest 
built  close  by  the  stump  of  a whitethorn.  There  were  three  eggs  in  it, 
of  that  charming  mystery  of  blue  which  none  but  the  little  brown 
hedge  accentor  can  match.  Next  morning  I looked  again,  and  to  my 
surprise  and  delight  saw  an  egg  about  the  size  of  a skylark’s,  but 
lighter  in  colour.  The  egg  of  the  cuckoo  is  comparatively  very  small 
for  the  size  of  the  bird.  Within  a week  of  its  birth  it  had  monopolized 
the  nest  by  getting  beneath  the  unsuspecting  balskins  and  lifting  them 
one  by  one  on  its  broad  fluffy  shoulders  over  the  edge  of  the  nest. 
Twice  I replaced  one  of  the  helpless  nestlings,  but  it  was  as  often  cold- 
shouldered  over  the  threshhold.  Of  this  sad  catastrophe  to  her  iegiti- 
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mate  offspring  the  mother  bird  seemed  to  be  entirely  unconscious.  Her 
time  and  attention  were  too  completely  absorbed  by  the  gaping  harpy 
in  her  nest  to  take  means  for  securing  her  outcast  children.  Every 
time  I peeped  into  the  nest  the  little  monster  opened  its  wide  red 
month  for  food.  This  consisted  chiefly  of  woolly  caterpillars,  moths, 
and  lame.  As  I afterwards  discovered,  however,  nothing  came  amiss 
to  it  in  the  way  of  insect  life.  When  it  was  about  eighteen  days  old  I 
relieved  the  anxious  and  weary  mother  of  further  solicitude  on  its 
behalf. 

My  cuckoo  grew  apace,  and  soon  became  .attached  to  me.  Its  home 
was  a wicker  cage,  with  the  door  left  open.  At  a whistle  it  would  fly 
on  to  my  table,  and  droop  its  cluttering  wing  to  be  fed. 

One  morning,  however,  towards  the  end  of  June,  there  had  been  a 
shower,  and  bird-life  was,  of  course,  exuberant.  Young  blackbirds  and 
thrushes  were  expeiimenting  on  the  early  worm,  and  there  was  a chorus 
of  bird  music.  On  such  a morning,  when  the  rain-spattered  buds  of 
roses,  pinks,  and  lilies  unfold,  and  their  fragance  fills  the  garden,  a 
cuckoo  flew  past  the  open  window,  shouting,  as  he  skimmed  along  in 
graceful  curve  to  the  elms  aforesaid.  The  temptation  was  too  strong 
for  my  protege,  and,  without  a single  word  of  parting — not  even  a 
“Cuck ! ” or“  Cuckoo” — he  suddenly  discovered  his  latent  powers  of  flight, 
and  swept  away  over  the  adjacent  meadow.  The  ungrateful  wretch  ! For 
weeks  I had  made  diligent  search  among  the  brassicas  and  gooseberries, 
and  cut  strange  capers  round  my  garden  in  the  capacity  of  his  beetle 
and  butterfly  catcher ! 

But  my  cuckoo  soon  tired  of  his  life  of  liberty.  His  early  education 
had  been  neglected,  it  seemed.  Even  the  blackbirds  and  thrushes, 
martens  and  sparrows,  flouted  him  ; and,  hunted  and  chased  from 
hedgerow  to  tree,  he  was  glad  to  take  refuge  again  in  his  wicker  cage. 
One  day  I found  him  there  disconsolate,  and  ravenously  hungry. 
Morsels  of  lean  beef  from  the  undercut  of  a juicy  sirloin  were  eagerly 
devoured,  and  so  were  the  few  chrysalids  I found  in  the  crevices  of  an 
old  shed.  As  September  waned  and  cool  evenings  drew  on,  my  cuckoo 
seemed  to  lose  heart  and  cowered  in  a corner  of  his  cage,  with  his 
pale-brown  and  ashen-gray  fluffy  feathers  all  of  a heap,  and  his  once 
lustrous  eyes  dim  and  half-closed.  My  wife  made  the  poor  fellow  a 
little  woollen  coat,  and  we  hung  his  cage  in  a warmer  corner.  But  he 
still  felt  the  cold  and  absence  of  light,  and  missed  his  accustomed 
caterpillar  diet.  And  so,  half-buried  in  the  soft  hay,  with  his  head 
beneath  his  ruffled  wing,  he  lingered  till  the  beginning  of  November, 
dreaming  perchance  sometimes  of  his  early  life  in  my  garden  hedge. 
Thus,  while  his  undutiful  and  dissolute  parents  were  shouting  joyously, 
perhaps,  in  the  sunshine  of  Algerian  woods,  he  breathed  his  last — the 
ungrateful  wretch  ! Had  he  hopped  out  of  his  cage  but  once,  drooped 
his  slaty  wings,  spread  his  tail,  and  hiccuped  out  only  the  faintest  of 
cuckoos  by  way  of  thanks,  I could  have  forgiven  him — and  even  had 
him  stuffed ! 

Harrow.  T.  W. 


HARDY  FLOWERS  IN  THE  HALE  FARM  NURSERIES. 

Although  the  daffodils  have  nearly  run  their  race,  and  the  keen  easterly 
winds  which  prevailed  during  the  greater  of  April  were  most  unfavourable  to 
tender  vegetation,  the  various  quarters  of  these  nurseries  are  well  paved  with 
flowers,  and  there  is  plenty  of  colour  to  gratify  the  eye  on  all  sides.  Especially 
attractive  at  the  present  time  is  the  large  rock  garden  near  the  entrance  to 
the  herbaceous  department,  the  aubrietias  and  other  subjects  with  which  its 
slopes  are  so  liberally  draped  beiDg  now  in  perfection.  The  plants  now  in 
bloom  would  form  a very  leDgthy  list,  but  it  must  for  the  present  suffice  to 
enumerate  a few  only  of  the  more  important. 

Anemones  are  to  be  met  with  in  huge  breadths  on  all  sides.  Very  brilliant 
is  the  effect  produced  by  the  large  breadths  of  A.  stellata  fulgens,  which  are 
now  thickly  studded  with  their  large  rich  scarlet  flowers.  A.  apennina  affords 
sheets  of  flowers  of  a very  pleasing  shade  of  cerulean  blue,  and  its  white 
form  known  as  A.  apennina  alba  is  equally  deserving  the  attention  of  those 
engaged  in  beautifying  woodland  walks.  The  double  wood  anemone,  A 
nemorosa  alba  plena,  is  profusely  spangled  with  elegant  white  flowers.  Still 
more  noteworthy  is  the  rare  beauty,  A.  nemorosa  cterulea,  which  has  large 
pale  blue  flowers,  and  is  unquestionably  the  best  of  the  group.  The  Pasque 
Flower,  A.  puleatilla,  must  be  referred  to  for  the  purpose  of  mentioning  a form 
met  with  in  the  nursery  which  has  a much  stronger  habit  and  produces 
flowers  of  a much  richer  shade  of  pnrple  than  the  type. 

Amelia  echioides  ia  now  well  furnished  with  its  large  clusters  of  rich  yellow 
flowers.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  flowers  as  they  expand  are 
marked  with  marone  spots,  and  that  as  they  acquire  maturity  those  markings 
are  gradually  effaced.  The  growth  is  neat,  and  no  finer  plant  of  its  colour 
could  be  had  for  a conspicuous  position  in  the  front  row  of  a choice  border. 

Corydalis  nobilis  differs  so  widely  in  general  character  from  the  other 
plants  of  its  season  that  it  seldom  fails  to  arrest  attention.  The  growth  is 
vigorous,  the  leafage  very  elegant,  and  the  yellow  flowers  are  produced  in 
great  profusion.  It  will  thrive  in  the  open  border,  but  it  attains  to  its  highest 
state  of  development  in  a damp  Bhady  place. 

Doronicums  are  making  a brave  show  in  the  several  quarters  devoted  to 
them,  and  an  excellent  opportunity  is  afforded  for  instituting  comparisons  be- 
tween the  several  species.  Some  of  the  most  effective  are  D.  Clusi  and  D. 
austriacum,  both  of  which  have  yellow  flowers  and  are  of  much  value  for  spacious 
borders. 

Dog’s-tooth  Violets,  now  in  bloom,  comprise  Erythronium  albidum,  with 
creamy  white  flowers,  E.  giganteum,  which  has  straw-coloured  flowers.  Both 
have  prettily  marked  foliage  and  flowers  much  larger  than  the  more  generally 
known  E.  dens-canis. 

Fritillarias  in  bloom  that  especially  deserve  attention  are  F.  Moggridgei, 
which  has  large  bright  yellow  flowers,  and  F.  pallidiflora,  a robust-growing 
species  of  which  the  ilowors  are  of  a bright  greenish  yellow  colour. 

(hums  are  beginning  to  present  flowers  on  plants  occupying  sheltered 
nooks  in  tho  rock  garden,  and  will  produce  successional  supplies  for  some  time 
hence.  Tho  species  most  fully  in  bloom  is  G.  mentanum,  the  colour  the 
richest  yellow. 

Iris  in  bloom  comprise  several  beautiful  varieties  of  the  Crimean  iris,  1. 
pumila.  Three  varieties  wero  made  note  if  as  being  especially  attractive, 


and  those  were — Alba,  which  has  white  flowers  ; Pallida,  of  which  the  flowers 
are  delicate  lavender  blue  ; and  Csorulea,  a very  effective  variety  bearing  flowers 
of  a deep  lavender  blue.  All  the  varieties  are  of  dwarf  growth,  and  especially 
suited  for  the  front  row. 

Ranunculus  amjtlexicaulis  is  now  in  perfection,  and  its  glistening  white 
flowers  in  contrast  with  the  dark  green  leafage  produce  a singularly  striking 
effect. 

Saxifragas  in  bloom  at  the  present  time  would  make  a goodly  list,  so 
numerous  are  they.  Two  of  the  very  best  are  Saxifraga  caryophyllus  and  S. 
Campoei.  The  last-named  is  the  finest  of  all  the  species  belonging  to  the 
mossy  section. 

Trillium  grandiflorum  constitutes  a good  feature  of  itself  in  the  Hale  Farm 
Nurseries,  for  it  is  grown  in  great  breadth,  and  is  everywhere  in  the  most 
luxuriant  condition  of  leaf  and  flower.  T.  erectum  is  also  a fine  plant. 


litcratuw. 

Cazsell’s  Popular  Gardening,  edited  by  D.  T.  Fish,  is  now  completed  in 
four  handsome  and  quite  convenient  volumes,  and  must  have  a leading  place  in 
the  domestic  library.  We  have  no  work  of  the  kind  on  the  same  plan,  and 
therefore  we  shall  be  spared  the  task  of  making  comparisons  ; but  we  must 
say  at  once  that  it  is  properlyjdesignated  “ popular,’''  because  the  several  sub- 
jects are  discoursed  upon  in  the  language  of  the  world,  and  in  a way  to  render 
them  comprehensible  by  persons  unaccustomed  to  the  technicalities  of  horti- 
culture. There  is  nothing,  from  the  potting  of  a plant  to  the  planting  of  an 
orchard,  or  from  the  management  of  a common  frame  to  the  furnishing  and 
keeping  of  a tropical  plant  house,  but  has  its  place  in  this  work,  and  is  pre- 
sented to  the  reader  in  an  agreeable  form  ; so  that  if  it  is  not  desired  to  carry  out 
the  proposal  submitted,  there  will  be  gained  some  useful  information  by  reading 
what  the  writers  have  to  say  about  them.  And  as  regards  these  writers,  they 
constitute  a formidable  army  of  whom,  as  Commander-in-chief,  Mr.  Fish  may 
well  be  proud.  We  have  here  Mr.  James  Britten,  of  the  British  Museum  ; 
Mr.  Richard  Dean,  of  the  R.H.S.  Floral  Committee;  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters, 
F.R.S.,  of  the  Gardeners’  Chronicle ; Mr.  W.  Watson,  of  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew  ; Mr.  John  Willis,  of  the  Laboratory  at  Rothamsted  ; and  half-a-dozen 
other  gentlemen  who  are  renowned  in  their  several  departments  for  horticul- 
tural skill  and  taste.  They  have  worked  together  admirably,  and  the  result  is 
a book  that  for  its  special  purpose  stands  alone. 

Gardens  of  Light  and  Shade.  (Elliot  Stock). — In  an  attractive  volume, 
small  quarto  size,  with  photographic  views  to  illustrate  the  text,  “G.S.C.” 
discourses  of  gardens  in  the  style  that  has  become  fashionable,  the  underlying 
idea  of  which  is  that  the  writer  has  made  the  discovery  that  in  gardening  a 
little  of  nature  is  better  than  much  of  art.  The  present  essay  is  intended  to 
have  practical  uses,  inasmuch  as  the  author  gives  plans  and  scenes  with  a view 
to  show  that  in  a garden  of  most  limited  dimensions,  beautiful,  various,  and 
even  large  effects  may  be  obtained  by  judicious  planting.  The  essay  is  agree- 
ably written,  and  in  spirit  is  thoroughly  well-intentioned  ; but  we  are  getting 
tired  of  the  discovery,  made  by  so  many  in  recent  years,  that  costly  terraces, 
elaborate  parterres,  much  statuary,  and  miles  of  clipped  yews  are  not  absolutely 
essential  in  the  production  of  a garden  for  home  enjoyment  apart  from  public 
display.  The  discovery  is  delightful,  and  will  continue  to  delight,  provided 
only  that  the  discoverers  contrive  to  impart  into  their  reports  of  events  a touch 
of  the  eternal  freshness  that  so  especially  belongs  to  the  “ nature  ” they  profess 
to  love. 

Cassell’s  Dot  e Gallery  contains  in  parts  37  and  38  ten  large  prints  from 
selected  works  of  the  master,  including  the  painful  Stoning  of  Stephen,  the 
terrific  Mouth  of  Hell,  and  the  fantastic  Court  of  the  King  of  Serendir.  The 
most  Dorcish  design  in  the  present  batch  is  the  Wolf  Turned  Shepherd,  a sort 
of  satire  on  society, 

Library  of  English  Literature.  By  Henry  Morley  (Cassell). — Part  40 
of  this  valuable  and  fascinating  work  contains  the  conclusion  of  Layamon’s 
Romance  of  British  History,  a history  and  analysis  of  Chancer’s  Canterbury 
Tales,  and  a lengthy  review  of  the  works  of  Gower. 

Familiar  Garden  Fleecers,  by  Shirley  Hibberd  (Cassell),  has  reached 
part  87,  and  will  be  completed  in  100  parts.  The  part  before  us  contains  the 
Guelder  rose  and  the  Almond,  both  very  familiar  flowers. 

Quentin  Durward  follows  upon  “ The  Heart  of  Midlothian,”  in  Ward  and 
Lock’s  beautiful  “ Selected  ” Waverley  Novels.  This  is  one  of  Scott’s  great 
works,  and  is  a grand  key  to  unlock  secrets  of  the  making  of  France. 

Amongst  important  books  in  course  of  publication  by  Messrs.  Ward  and 
Lock  of  which  continuing  parts  have  been  received  are  The  Works  of 
Josephus,  Plutarch’s  Lives,  Beeton’s  Garden  Management,  Universal 
Instructor,  Popular  Histories,  Amateur  Work,  and  Sylvia’s  Home  Journal. 


Primitive  “Telpherage.” — A writer  in  Chambers’s  Journal  states  that  a 
familiar  object  in  a Norwegian  glen  is  now  the  strong  steel  wire  rope  which 
stretches  from  the  foot  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  Down  this  wire  the 
bundles  of  hay  are  expeditiously  sent,  and  then  carried  on  sledges  to  the 
steadings.  Descending  by  their  own  weight,  they  save  many  a weary  climb, 
which  would  otherwise  be  necessary  to  bring  down  the  hay  cut  on  the  moun- 
tains for  winter  fodder.  It  is  added  that  the  Norwegian  fieldsman  appears  to 
have  borrowed  the  idea  from  his  brother  hillsmen  of  the  Tyrol  about  eight 
years  ago — a curious  instance  of  the  cosmopolitan  tendencies  of  the  age,  when 
it  is  remembered  how  remote  the  localities  named  are  practically  from  one 
another,  and  how  averse  the  natives  to  change  of  every  kind.  The  same 
writer  notices  a fashion  of  decorating  the  chief  rooms  in  Norwegian  farm- 
houses which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  mentioned  before.  From 
pots  on  the  floors  ivy  is  often  trained  up  and  along  the  wooden  ceiling,  or 
rather  roofs,  giving  a festive  and  refreshing  display  of  greenery. 


“SPRING  L15AVES.’’— In  the  warm  genial  cliuinto  where  Tea  is  grown,  the  ear' y 
Spring  leaves  of  tho  plant  burst  forth  with  a vigour  and  luximance  unknown  in  colder 
regions  ; this  early  growth  yields  tho  richest  juices,  and  ton  of  amazing  strength,  combined, 
with  a most  delicious  flavour  ami  aroma,  is  obtained  therefrom  ; being  carefully  seleoted 
from  the  early  Spring  growth,  and  shipped  free  from  all  adulteration,  llornim.au  m lea  (m 
packets)  coin  mantis  an  enormous  sain  in  England  and  abroad.  The  samo  loliablo  good  quality, 
at  the  same  fixed  price,  is  always  secured  in  every  City,  Town,  and  Village  in  the  hin^dem, 
by  purchasing  of  Ilorniman’s  A«outs.  0,000.000  packets  Hold  yearly.  See  list  of  Agents  iu 
nil  papers,  and  at  Hallway  Stations.—  [Advt.  ] 
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CONSERVATORY  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

Conservatory  and  Greenhouse  should  both  bo  freely  vontilated  at  all  times 
when  tho  weather  is  favourable  to  the  admission  of  ilir.  Increased  supplios 
of  water  at  the  roots  will  now  bo  required  by  all  tbo  plants  in  pots,  and  climbers 
and  other  subjects  in  tho  bordors  must  have  an  abundanco  of  water.  Camellias 
planted  in  conservatory  bordors  are  in  full  growth,  and  should  reoeivo  copious 
supplies  of  water,  and  bo  also  syringed  overhead  occasionally,  provided  it  can 
bo  done  without  injury  to  other  subjects. 

STOVE  AND  ORCHID  HOUSE. 

Stove.— Begonias,  Euphorbias,  Justicias,  Poinsottias,  and  other  quiok- 
growing  soft-wooded  plants  for  display  during  winter,  should  now  be  propa- 
gated. Speoimen  plants  to  be  assisted  with  liquid  manure,  and  the  shoots  to 
be  stopped  of  all  shrubby  and  branching  kinds.  Stove  climbers  now  want 
plenty  of  room  and  liberal  culture  ; the  syringe  will  do  wonders  to  keep  down 
vermin.  Average  temperature,  65  deg.  to  70  deg.  at  night,  and  75  deg.  to  85 
deg.  day. 

Orchid  House. — In  the  Indian  and  Mexican  houses  abundant  moisture 
and  a liberal  temperature  may  be  allowed.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  the 
most  valued  species  derive  their  chief  subsistence  from  the  atmosphore  ; hence 
frequent  sprinkling  of  tho  paths  and  stages  should  be  practised.  Where  there 
arc  large  plants  needing  abundance  of  atmospheric  moisture,  the  walls  and 
tables  near  them  should  bo  drenched  frequently,  and  the  tanks  should  be  kept 
full.  1 nis  treatment  will  be  most  needed  by  Saccolabiums,  Vandas,  Phalts- 
nopsis,  Dendrobiums,  and  Aerides,  which  make  little  progress  unless  liberally 
treated. 

FORCING  AND  ORCHARD  HOUSE. 

Fhis  must  have  plenty  of  air  when  the  fruit  is  ripening,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  fruit  must  be  kept  dry. 

Melons  will  be  enjoying  plenty  of  sun  heat  now,  and  if  the  beds  still  give 
a tolerably  good  heat  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  line  them  again  ; but  if  it  is 
some  time  since  the  beds  were  lined,  and  the  fermentation  is  nearly  at  an  end, 
put  a fresh  lining.  Use  the  syringe  moderately  to  keep  a healthy  foliage. 

Peaches  under  glass  are  now  well  furnished  with  wood  for  next  season, 
and  the  cultivator  will  have  to  select  now  the  shoots  that  are  to  bear  next 
year  s crop,  instead  of  waiting  till  the  winter  pruning.  Tie  in  betimes,  and 
thin  away  all  superfluous  growths,  as  if  the  trees  are  crowded  none  of  the 
wood  will  ripen  properly. 

Pines  established  must  have  very  little  shade  and  plenty  of  air,  as  weather 
permits.  Shift  succession  plants  as  required,  and  give  very  little  water  at  the 
root  until  they  have  begun  to  take  bold  of  the  new  soil.  Put  them  on  a good 
bottom  heat,  and  shade  from  eleven  to  three. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE  GROUNDS. 

Asters  must  be  pricked  out  where  they  are  to  flower  or  be  potted  singly 
in  light  rich  compost.  The  frame  is  the  best  place  for  potted  Asters  ; those 
bedded  out  will  want  the  protection  of  mats  should  the  weather  become  cold 
again. 

Balsams  should  be  treated  as  advised  for  Asters.  Some  of  the  early-sown 
plants  will  be  showing  bloom  now,  and  be  very  useful  for  the  conservatory  or 
greenhouse  ; but  the  finest  flowers  are  those  produced  first. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants  going  out  of  bloom  may  be  propagated  from 
cuttings  or  seeds.  Double  Wallflowers,  Alyssum,  Iberis,  spring  Phloxes,  &c., 
should  be  grown  in  quantity. 

P.eonies  need  the  support  of  sticks  to  prevent  the  blowing  over  of  their 
heavy  flowers.  A heavy  soaking  with  liquid  manure  will  do  very  much 
towards  improving  the  bloom. 

Phloxes  which  have  formed  strong  stools  in  the  border  will  need  thinning 
to  reduce  the  number  of  shoots  to  a few  manageable  leaders,  which  are  to  be 
staked  neatly  and  separately.  Phloxes  are  now  beiDg  grown  in  pots,  but  are 
scarcely  the  best  of  subjects  for  that  method,  though  it  is  convenient  for 
showing,  and  enables  the  exhibitor  to  put  up  complete  plants,  which  are 
always  preferable  to  cut  blooms  when  it  is  possible  to  show  them. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  FRAME  GROUND. 

Broad  Beans  for  a late  supply  may  be  sown.  Early  crops  will  need  the 
earth  to  be  stirred  between  the  rows,  to  keep  down  the  weeds  and  promote  the 
vigour  of  the  plants. 

Beet  to  be  thinned  ; generally  speaking,  afoot  apart  is  the  proper  distance, 
bu.  some  of  the  large-growing  kinds  must  have  fifteen  inches. 

Broccolis  advancing  in  the  rough  leaf  to  be  pricked  out  on  light  rich 
borders.  Occasionally  dust  the  plants  in  the  seed-bed  with  lime,  to  preserve 
from  9lug8. 

Capsicums  and  Tomatoes  maybe  planted  out  on  warm  borders  and  on 
walls,  provided  protection  from  frost  can  be  afforded  them  there. 

Celery  to  be  pricked  out  in  frames  and  on  warm  light  borders.  Trenches 
may  be  dug  out  for  the  earliest  crop. 

Endive. — Sow  the  first  batch. 

Kidney  Beans  to  be  sown  now  ; the  rows  two  feet  apart,  the  seed  six  inches 
apart  in  the  rows.  Kidney  beans  are  generally  sown  as  thick  as  spinach,  and 
the  crop  is  less  than  may  be  had  by  using  a tenth  part  of  the  seed. 

Lettuce  to  be  sown  for  succession.  Plant  out  on  well-ir  anured  ground 
rom  seed  pans  and  boxes.  In  places  where  summer  lettuces  commonly  bolt 
it  is  necessary  to  manure  liberally,  and  sow  where  they  are  to  stand,  as  the 
checfc  occasioned  by  transplanting  greatly  favours  the  bolting. 

iidc.e  Cucumbers,  The  growth  of  cucumbers  on  ridges  is  a very  simple 
matter,  and  it  may  be  accomplished  with  or  without  hand-glasses.  If  hand- 
glasses are  used  the  plants  may  be  put  out  at  once,  but  if  not,  next  week  will 
be  full  early  enough.  Any  moderately  good  light  loam  will  grow  them  well, 
but  fermenting  material  is  necessary  to  produce  a gentle  bottom  heat.  The 
trenches  are  made  of  various  widths,  some  growers  preferring  to  make  them 
up  as  four-feet  beds  ; but  the  usual  and  best  measure  is  two  and  a half  feet. 
Ihe  soil  is  taken  out  to  a depth  of  one  foot  and  laid  on  each  side;  the  trench 
is  then  filled  to  a foot  above  the  surface  with  fermenting  dung  in  a condition 
somewhat  subdued  as  to  heat  by  previous  turning. 

^ egetable  Marrows  may  be  planted  out  provided  the  beds  are  in  a nice 
warm  condition  and  the  plants  are  strong.  After  planting  put  hand-glasses 
over,  or  put  baskets  or  large  pots  over  at  night  for  a time  in  case  of  frost. 
But  if  the  beds  are  not  in  a state  of  steady  fermentation,,  or  if  the  plants  are 
not  strong,  defer  planting  for  a fortnight  or  so.  But  in  any  case  gets  the  beds 
ready,  if  not  done  already. 


Calls  at  itaseries. 

MR.  W.  M.  CROWE’S,  THE  BOLEYN  NURSERY,  UPTON. 

All  classes  of  flowering  and  ornamental  leaved  plants  are  so  fully  represented 
in  this  well  known  nursery,  that  in  walking  through  the  several  departments  it 
is  difficult  to  determine  tho  features  to  which  Mr.  Crowe,  tho  energetic  pro- 
prietor, pays  special  attention.  It  is  quite  evident  that  whilst  due  regard  is 
paid  to  tho  requirements  of  those  who  appreciate  the  graceful  outlines  and 
refreshing  colour  of  the  palms  and  ferns,  the  wants  of  those  who  enjoy  the 
brilliant  colouring  afforded  by  azaleas,  zonal  pelargoniums,  and  other  subjects, 
aro  not  neglected. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  both  palms  and  ferns  fully  maintain  the  high 
degree  of  popularity  which  they  have  so  long  enjoyed,  and  to  learn  that  at  no 
time  were  the  more  hardy  kinds  in  greater  demand.  With  reference  to  the 
palms  it  is  not  necessary  to  recapitulate  all  the  good  kinds  met  with  in  tbc 
extensive  collection  ; but  it  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  a few  which  find 
special  favour  amongst  the  general  body  of  cultivators.  Especially  popular  are 
Areca  lutesoens,  Cocos  Weddelliana,  Corypha  australis,  Geonoma  gracilis,  G. 
Soholtiana,  Kentia  Balmoreana,  K.  Canterburyana,  K.  Fostoriana,  Latania 
borbonica,  Phoenix  reclinata,  P.  rupicola,  Raphis  flabellimormis,  and  Seaforthia 
elegans.  If  it  be  asked,  Why  arc  these  species  preferred  to  the  many  other  kinds 
in  cultivation  ? the  answer  is  because  they  show  their  characteristics  at  an 
early  stage,  and  are  available  for  decorative  purposes  when  of  a moderate  size, 
and  have,  moreover,  a comparatively  hardy  constitution.  In  turning  to  the 
ferns,  several  adiantums  at  once  arrest  attention,  which  are  so  good  as  to  merit 
tho  most  widely  extended  culture  : the  most  noteworthy  being  Adiantum 
Legrandi,  a compact-growing  species  with  light  and  elegantly  crested  fronds ; 
A.  Pacotti,  a very  distinct  form  with  dense  leafy  fronds  of  a rich  green  colour  ; 
A.  rhodophyllum,  a new  hybrid  of  dwarf  growth,  elegant  in  appearance,  and 
highly  coloured  ; and  A.  Victoria!,  a dwarf  growing  hybrid  of  great  beauty, 
which  can  be  most  satisfactorily  grown  in  the  warm  greenhouse. 

Pelargoniums  are  grown  in  immense  numbers,  the  collection  comprising  all 
the  best  of  the  zonal,  ivy-leaved,  and  decorative  varieties.  Conspicuous 
amongst  the  latter  is  the  new  white  form  of  Volont<5  Nationale,  which  is 
proviDg  of  special  value  for  the  supply  of  flowers  for  decorative  purposes  in  a 
cut  state.  Volonte  Nationale  alba  is  very  fine  in  blooming,  and  the  flowers, 
which  are  of  the  purest  white,  are  remarkably  stout  and  stand  well.  The  ivy- 
leaved  varieties  include  Edmond  About,  Emily  Lemoine,  Madame  Thibant,  and 
other  of  the  fine  varieties  of  recent  introduction.  Of  the  zonals  the  collection 
is  very  large,  and  especially  deserving  of  attention  are  the  new  varieties  of 
Messrs.  Pearson  and  Son,  M.  Lemoine,  and  others  of  the  leading  raisers. 
Abutilons  and  houvardias  constitute  two  good  features,  and  amongst  the  latter 
are  Sang  Lorraine,  Triomphe  de  Nancy,  and  Victor  Lemoine — three  double 
varieties  with  brilliantly  coloured  flowers,  which  promise  to  form  capital  com- 
panions to  Alfred  Neuner.  The  begonias,  which  abound,  include  Setnperflorens 
gigantea  rosea  and  S.  gigantea  carminea,  two  comparatively  new  hybrids, 
which  are  proving  of  great  value  for  decorative  purposes,  as  they  are  exceed- 
ing free  in  blooming,  and  highly  effective  in  colour.  Carnations  must  be 
referred  to  for  the  purpose  of  mentioning  Mrs.  Keen,  Thomas  Wallis,  Princess 
Stephanie,  and  Pride  of  Penshurst,  four  of  the  finest  tree  varieties  at  present 
in  cultivation.  They  are  all  robust  in  growth,  and  free  in  blooming,  and  have 
flowers  large  in  size  and  of  good  form. 

In  the  several  structures  devoted  to  the  greenhouse  plants  there  is  a series 
of  displays  of  Azaleas,  which  are  now  flowering  freely,  and  form  a feature  of 
great  interest,  as  the  collection  includes  many  of  the  new  varieties  as  well  as 
all  the  best  of  the  established  kinds.  Two  varieties  of  Azalea  mollis  contribute 
much  to  the  attractions  of  the  nurseries,  for  they  are  grown  in  immense 
numbers  for  the  London  market,  and  the  pleasing  hues  they  afford  present  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  more  brilliant  colours  of  the  Indian  varieties. 


ORCHIDS  AT  THE  YORK  NURSERIES. 

Having  frequently  visited  this  old-established  nursery  early  in  the  year,  I 
have  never  failed  to  find  some  new  or  choice  orchids  in  flower,  as  well  as  many 
rare  and  interesting  hardy  herbaceous  plants.  The  orchid-houses  here  are  of  large 
size,  the  greater  portion  of  them  being  span -roofed.  The  largest  house  of  all 
is  a span-roofed  one,  and  it  is  set  apart  for  the  culture  of  Cattleyas  princi- 
pally. Some  of  the  finest  varieties  of  C.  Trianae  had  been  sold  ; for  there  is 
almost  instant  sale  for  anything  unique  in  the  way  of  orchids.  Many  varieties 
had  passed  the  flowering  period,  and  yet  there  would  be  between  three  hundred 
and  four  hundred  flowers  open  at  least  of  C.  Trianae,  and  mingling  amongst 
them  were  the  first  flowers  of  C.  Mendeli.  This  species  cannot  be  excelled  by 
any,  and  one  or  two  varieties  that  had  just  opened  their  flowers  seemed  more 
lovely  than  ever.  There  is  also  a nice  group  of  C.  Lawrenciana.  On  one  plant 
was  a handsome  spike  of  its  richly  coloured  flowers,  reminding  one  of  a fine 
variety  of  C.  Skinneri,  but  much  larger  and  more  richly  coloured.  The  first 
flowers  exhibited  at  South  Kensington  by  Dr.  Duke  were  rather  disappointing  ; 
but  subsequently  Messrs.  Laing,  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  and  Baron  Schroder  ex- 
hibited it  much  finer,  so  that  it  has  received,  as  it  richly  deserves,  the  highest 
award  of  the  large  London  societies.  Lielia  Schilleriana  is  also  conspicuous  in 
immense  specimens.  It  is  doubtless  a form  of  L.  elegans ; but  it  is  classed 
by  some  authorities  as  a distinct  species.  I was  particularly  interested  in  some 
wonderful  specimeus  of  Cattleya  gigas.  They  were  starting  into  growth  of 
remarkable  vigour,  and  I believe  this  species  flowers  very  freely  in  this  house. 
At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  sun  was  shining  brightly  through  the  clear  glass  ; 
and  on  further  examination  I could  see  no  provision  for  shading,  and  Mr. 
Backhouse  informed  me  that  they  never  shade  their  Cattleyas  ; and  certainly 
the  appearance  of  the  plants  gave  evidence  that  they  liked  the  treatment  they 
receive.  The  practice  of  watering  very  freely  in  the  afternoon  when  the  sun 
was  shining  on  the  plants,  and  sousing  the  plants  overhead,  appears  to  be  in 
favour.  The  house  runs  north  and  south,  so  that  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  do 
not  shine  upon  the  plants  at  midday  ; but  it  is  intensely  hot  in  the  afternoon. 

I noticed  a plant  of  Renanthera  coccinea  in  full  exposure  to  the  sun.  It  is  not 
of  large  size,  but  in  this  exposed  position  it  flowers  freely.  I have  seen  this 
handsome  orchid  iff  flower  at  Chats  worth,  the  plant  fixed  on  stoutish  birch  poles 
nearly  twenty  feet  high.  It  was  also  flowering  freely  in  Messrs.  \ eitch  s 
nursery  last  year,  attached  to  a birch  stem,  with  the  roots  running  down  into 
a potful  of  drainage.  Here  it  is  potted  in  sphagnum  in  the  usual  way. 

The  next  house  is  also  unshaded,  but  the  glass  is  thicker,  and  slightly 
opaque.  Cattleyas  and  Lselias  do  not  succeed  so  well  in  this  house  as  they  do 
in  the  one  with  clearer  glass.  Cattleya  citrina  on  blocks  suspended  from  the 
roof  was  an  exception,  as  they  had  made  very  fine  growths  ; the  flowers  of 
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large  sizo  and  rich  golden  yellow.  There  was  also  a splendid  lot  of  Ludia 
anceps,  amongst  thorn  somo  large  well-grown  plants  of  the  recently  imported 
white  forms.  I have  not  seen  any  better  grown  examples  than  are  to  be  found 
here.  I believe  Messrs.  Backhouse  were  the  first  to  flower  this  whBe  variety. 
The  old  Lycaste  Harrisoniie  was  in  flower,  and  a very  handsome  species  it  is  ; 
tho  sepals  and  petals  white,  the  lip  marone  purple  ; it  is  also  very  sweet.  I 
noticed  in  this  house  a very  handsome  example  of  Dendrobium  tbyrsiflorum 
with  white  flowers. 

In  a warmer  house,  in  which  Angr.ecums  are  cultivated,  there  are  a few 
noteworthy  specimens  of  choice  orchids,  such  as  a large  example  of  pselogyne 
Massangeana,  with  eight  strong  leading  growths.  Cypripedium  Spicerianum 
is  also  in  force.  In  the  cool-house,  which  is  well  shaded,  Masdevallias  grow 
with  great  vigour,  amongst  them  some  very  fine  varieties  of  M,  Veitchi,  and 
a very  pretty  form  of  M.  amabilis  named  lineata.  J.  D. 


IIARDY  PLANTS  IN  FLOWER. 

Grape  Hyacinths  have  been  gay  for  some  time  past,  and  amongst  them 
Muscari  neglectum  is  conspicuous  for  its  fine  blue  colour.  The  somewhat 
scarce  M.  Heldreichi  comes  near  to  the  well-known  M.  bolryoides,  but  has  a 
larger  spike  of  a fuller  colour,  and  is  somewhat  later  in  flowering.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  the  old  feather  hyacinth,  M.  comosum  monstrosum,  haB 
become  scarce,  for  its  beauty  is  unique,  and  it  is  amusing  as  well  as  beautiful. 

Spring  Moneywort  is  the  “ English  ” name  given  to  Hacquetia  epipactis 
or  Dondia  epipactis  in  the  Garden  Oracle  (1886)  catalogue  of  herbaceous  and 
alpine  plants.  For  some  time  past  this  good  old  plant  has  very  fairly  imitated 
a little  heap  of  golden  coins,  but  is  now  changing  from  yellow  to  green,  and 
beginning  to  grow  for  the  season. 

Marsh  Marigolds  are  wonderful  in  the  flat  lands  of  the  eastern  counties 
now,  and  often  deck  the  watercourses  with  most  lavish  profusion  of  huge  full- 
coloured  “buttercups.”  Wherever  Caltha  palustris  can  be  grown  well,  the 
collection  should  include  all  the  species  and  varieties  at  command,  for  they  are 
abundantly  entertaining  at  a time  when  the  weather  invites  one  out,  and 
flowers  are  not  over  plentiful.  There  are  two  or  three  double  varieties  varying  in 
colour,  and  a grand  new  species  called  Caltha  purpurascens,  which  has  brilliant 
orange  flowers  borne  on  purple  stems.  All  they  want  is  moisture,  for  it 
matters  little  whether  the  soil  be  peat,  loam,  or  sand,  provided  it  is  wet.  In 
many  borders  far  away  from  water  they  thrive,  but  on  decidedly  dry  ground  it 
is  a folly  to  plant  them. 

Toothwort  Rocket  maybe  a proper  colloquial  name  for  Dentariapinnata, 
and  perhaps  for  dentarias  in  general.  This  species  is  very  rocket-like,  and  a 
bold-looking  plant,  with  a good  head  of  white  or  lilac  flowers.  A good  kind  is 
D.  digitata,  of  dwarf  growth;  flowers  purple  or  lilac.  A robust  and  showy 
plant  is  D.  maxima,  with  pale  purple  flowers.  These  plants  require  a moist, 
sandy  soil,  and  partial  shade  ; they  are  not  remarkable  for  beauty,  but  belong 
to  the  class  of  “ useful  ’’  rockery  plants. 

Barrenwort  is  the  accepted  “ familiar  ” name  of  the  epimediums,  of  which 
we  have  to  report  that  in  gardens  near  London  all  the  known  species  have 
proved  perfectly  hardy.  At  the  present  time  they  have  a pitiable  appearance, 
for  the  winter  has  disfigured  them  in  a most  woful  manner.  Epimedium 
pinnatum  and  E.  alpinum  are  flowering  fairly  well,  but  have  no  beauty.  Other 
kinds  are  in  the  like  predicament. 

Barberries  are  flowering  freely,  and  present  a splendid  appearance. 
Berberis  chincnsis  is  of  the  most  vivid  green,  dotted  with  red  buds  that  will 
expand  at  the  first  flush  of  soft  weather.  B.  Darwini  is  all  a-fire  with  its  rich 
apricot-coloured  flowers.  B.  stenoplujlla  is  as  beautiful  as  any,  with  its  most 
graceful  whip-like  branches,  and  B,  buxifolia  is  rich  in  apricot  colour.  Even 
the  large-leaved  species,  though  lumpy,  contribute  to  light  up  the  shrubberry. 

Forsythias  comprise  F.  suspensa  and  F.  viridissimm — the  first  a most  valuable 
shrub  for  its  profusion  of  yellow  flowers,  both  worthy  of  a place  in  every  well- 
furnished  shrubbery.  Forsythia  suspensa  appears  to  singular  advantage 
trained  on  an  ample  space  of  wall  to  a height  of  20  ft.  to  30  ft.,  and  the  aspect 
is  not  of  great  consequence  provided  the  wall  has  the  sun  upon  it  at  some 
time  in  the  day. 

Si'iRyEAS  are  not  as  yet  plentiful,  but  Spiraa  prunifolia  and  its  proper  com- 
panion, Fxochorda  grandijlora,  are  showing  their  w elcome  white  flowers.  Both 
are  ‘‘  almost  good,”  but  no  one  can  say  they  are  worthy  to  rank  with  shrubs 
of  the  first  order  of  beauty.  The  most  noticeable  spiraea  now  is  S.  opulifolia 
lutea,  the  leafage  of  which  is  of  a strong  clear  sulphur  yellow  ; the  most 
strikingly  yellow-leaved  tree  of  the  season. 

Plums  and  Cherries  play  their  part  in  the  shrubbery,  and  the  best  of 
the  ornamental  kinds  are  now  out  of  flower  in  the  south.  But  exception  must 
be  made  in  favour  of  Prunus  Pisliardi ; for  this  produces  lovely  flowers  of 
large  size,  white,  with  a touch  of  red  in  the  centre,  and  they  show  up  well 
against  the  bronzy  leaves,  which  are  now  most  delicately  coloured.  Another 
exception  is  Cerasus  Sieboldi  rosca-plcno,  with  large  flowers  that  may  be 
likened  to  those  of  an  apple,  or  perhaps  to  those  of  Luculia  gratissima. 
Of  Prunus  triloba  we  must  not  discourse  for  ever  and  ever,  although  its  beauty 
might  justify  many  more  words  than  have  been  uttered  in  its  praise  as  yet. 


GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  IN  FLOWER. 

Ai  a(  ias  are  conspicuous  everywhere,  and  at  the  present  time  Acacia  armala 
is  tho  finest  of  all  ; certainly  it  will  always  have  to  rank  with  tho  best  half- 
dozen.  An  interesting  plant  is  A.  brachybolrya,  with  grey  leafage  like  a 
small-leaved  eucalyptus,  the  flowers  in  small  yellow  balls.  A.  salicina  is  an 
interesting  plant,  with  needle  leaves  and  flowers  in  cylindrical  clusters. 

Box-leaved  A o aretes  makes  a good  show  now  with  its  bold  tubular  red 
flowers,  but  is  troublesome  owing  to  its  parasitical  habit,  being  a lodger  on 
trees  in  moist  forests  of  BhotaD.  This  Agapctcs  buxifolia  is  figured  in  B.M., 
5,012. 

Blood-coloured  Buugmansia  is  quite  as  worthy  of  glorification  as  the 
Beaurnontia,  and  if  the  last  would  flower  in  the  same  house  and  under  the 
same  simple  treatment  aH  the  first,  they  would  be  a magnificent  pair  of  plants 
for  a large  house.  Brvgmansia  savguinea  is  now  in  fine  order,  its  huge,  full- 
coloured  flowers  having  a most  noble  appoarance.  The  strong-growing  tree 
bears  hard  pruning  well,  and  thus  when  established  in  a warm  house  it  may 
be  kept  within  bounds,  and  will  not  fail  to  do  its  duty. 


Pants,  jflofora,  ank  jfruits. 

« 

Cypripedium  Io  (Card.  Chron.,  1886,  488). — A fine  crosq  of  which  C. 
argue  was  tho  seed  parent  and  C.  Lawrencianum  the  pollen  parent. 

Oncidium  barcodes  discoidale  [G.C.,  1886,  488)). — Differs  from  0. 

Rigbyanum  in  having  spots  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  Jip. 

Dkndrouium  euosmum  v.  leucopterum  (G.C.,  1886,  488).— It  strikes  one 
just  as  if  it  were  a charming  white  1).  nobile. 

Odontoglossum  retusum  (<7.(7.,  1886,  522).— Sepals  and  petals  dazzling 
vermilion,  with  a little  mauve. 

Lilium  Japonicum  ( Garden , 540). — The  plate  is  of  somo  special  interest 
because  of  the  question  whether  L.  japonicum  and  L.  Browni  are  one  and  the 
same.  It  is  here  fairly  discussed,  and  the  points  of  distinction  are  clearly 
stated. 

Rose  Wm.  Allen  Richardson  (Q.,  541).— A good  figure  of  this  beautiful 
little  “ apricot,”  but  a trifle  too  soft  in  delineation;  the  truth  is  more  posi- 
tive. 

Ciklogyne  Stellaris  {G.C.,  1886,  8).— In  the  way  of  C.  testaceum,  but 
with  green  sepals  and  petals  and  a white  lip  with  brown  stripes. 

Microstylis  Bella  ((7.(7.,  1886,  9).— A robust  orchid  from  the  Sunda 
Archipelago  ; sepals  and  petals  pale  purple  with  green  tips. 

S pat  hog  lotti  s angustorum  ( G.  C , 1886,  9).— A fine  novelty;  leaves 
cuneate  oblong,  very  broad  ; sepals  and  petals  lilac,  lip  lilac,  white  at  base. 

Eucomis  Zambesiaca  (<?.  C.,  188’,  9).— Intermediate  between  E.  punctata 
and  E.  undulata. 

Fremontia  Californica  ( G .,  525).— A fine  figure’of  this  handsome  CaP- 
fornian  shrub. 

Anemone  Fanninni  (Gard.  Chron.,  1886,  443). — A robust  species  from 
Natal,  probably  not  hardy.  The  leaves  are  of  great  Biz”,  palmate  ; the  flowers 
are  large,  white,  and  bear  some  resemblance  to  those  of  a composite  plant. 

Dendrobium  melanophthalmum  (<?.  C.,  1886,  426). — The  supposed  hybrid 
between  D.  Wardianum  and  D.  crassinode. 

Apple  Wareham  Russet. — A medium-sized  culinary  fruit,  keeping  well 
until  the  spring  ; the  quality  all  that  can  be  desired  for  its  season.  The  tree 
is  a constant  bearer,  and  thrives  on  the  Paradise  stock.  Messrs.  F.  and  A. 
Dickson  and  Son,  Upton  Nurseries,  Chester,  have  introduced  this  variety,  and 
possess  the  stock. 

Pear  President  Drouard  ( Bulletin  d' Arboriculture,  Feb.,  1856). — Of 
medium  size,  pyriform,  bronzy  green,  the  flesh  melting  and  juicy  ; in  season 
January  to  March.  Tree  hardy,  constantly  fruitful,  and  forming  a handsome 
pyramid  on  the  quince  stock.  Introduced  to  cultivation  by  M.  Louis  Leroy, 
Angers.  


Contspnimut. 

♦ 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  DAHLIAS. 

The  beautiful  figures  of  show  and  fancy  dahlias  you  have  lately  published 
should  tend  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  the  admirers  of  these  noble  flowers.  The 
establishment  of  the  National  Dahlia  Society  is  a fact  of  great  importance, 
for  it  is  as  true  to-day  as  it  ever  was  that  a certain  few  of  the  finest  flowers 
we  possess  need  special  agencies  for  the  vindication  of  their  claims  and  the 
advocacy  of  their  interests.  The  definition  given  of  the  difference  between 
the  show  and  fancy  dahlias  is  sufficient  to  supply  a practical  rule,  but  is  not 
sufficient  for  a scientific  separation  of  the  two  classes.  We  say  “show  and 
“ fancy,”  but  both  are  “ show”  flowers,  and  as  regards  the  scientific  view  of  the 
case,  a dark  tip  is  as  much  a “fancy  ” as  a light  tip.  The  distinctions  observed 
are  founded  on  visible  characters,  and  are  approved  by  all  dahlia  growers  ; there 
can  be  no  good  reason  therefore  for  questioning  their  propriety.  But  it  seems 
desirable  to  get  rid  of  the  words  “ show  ” and  “ fancy,’  as  in  the  region  of  com- 
mon sense  entirely  without  meaning.  As  I have  passed  into  the  category  of 
“ veterans,”  perhaps  I shall  obtain  attention  for  my  proposal  of  a new  classi- 
fication of  dahlias  as  Selfs  and  Parti-coloured.  This  proposal  carries  its 
explanation  with  it ; there  seems  to  be  in  it  no  possible  place  for  misappre- 
hension, but  it  does  carry  with  it  a partial  revolution — certainly  a sweeping 
change  in  the  system  of  exhibiting.  0 . 

For  behold  what  follows.  The  moment  we  separate  the  nowers  as  oeljs 
and  Parti-coloured,  all  the  tipped,  striped,  and  edged  flowers  are  lumped 
together  as  distinct  from  Selfs,  and  the  dark  tips  will  rank  with  the  former 
fancies  and  will  be  lost  to  the  stands  in  which  hitherto  Selfs  have  pre- 
dominates. But  the  loss  one  way  will  be  a gain  in  another,  for  the  class 
hitherto  reckoned  as  fancies  will  be  augmented,  and,  to  follow  common  sense, 
irrespective  of  an  apparent  anomaly,  it  may  be  said  that  the  gain  one  way  is 
greater  that  the  loss  in  the  other  way,  for  we  are  rich  in  Selfs  and  poor  in 

Particolours.  T i j t 

In  connection  with  this  proposal  I would  make  another.  Instead  of  48 
varieties  being  required,  as  now,  in  the  larger  class,  let  36  be  the  maximum 
number.  In  the  event  of  a judicious  selection  being  made,  the  stands  of  Sells 
would  gain  rat’  er  than  lose  in  attractiveness  by  this  reduction  of  numbers. 
The  darks  and  yellows,  with  their  various  shades,  and  the  reds  and  whites 
with  their  shades,  might  be  rendered  effective,  and  the  comparative  absence  of 
weak  features  would  advantage  the  general  tone  of  the  display.  The  tipped, 
edged,  and  striped  being  reinforced  by  the  new  arrangement,  we  might  make 
the  maximum  number  here  the  same  as  in  the  Self  class,  36.  I ho  collective 
result  would  be  a common-sense  classification,  and  the  establishment  of  equality 
between  tho  two  classes.  George  Rawlings. 


VARNISHED  HOT-WATER  PILES. 

In  reference  to  your  note  to  “ G.  D.”  in  p.  205,  you  may  bo  inttresUd  to 
hear  of  the  following  experience,  which  is  within  my  porsonal  knowledge. 
After  a series  of  losses  in  a large  establishment  arising  from  the  pipes  being 
coated  with  a “ preservative  solution,”  and  after  innumerable  attempts  to 
find  a cure  by  ventilation,  limo-washiug,  &o  , the  following  proved  a com- 
plete remedy  : Paint  the  pipes  with  sulphuric  acid  ; allow  it  to  remain  on 
24  hours,  and  then  wash  off  with  lime  water.  Nothing  short  of  this  is  of  tno 
slightest  use.  ' ' ' 
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ECONOMIC  EFFECTS  OF  LIGHT  ON  PLANTS. 

Some  original  observations  on  this  subjeot  liavo  been  lately  communi- 
cated to  the  Munich  Akademio  dor  Wissenolmft  by  Professor  A.  Vogel. 
Ho  has  found  that  hemlock  grown  in  Bohemia  contains  the  alkaloid 
principle  known  as  coniin.  Hemlock  grown  under  the  duller  skios  of 
Sootland  contains  none.  Again,  ckinckona  plants  roared  in  Europoan 
hothouses,  he  assorts,  contains  little  or  no  alkaloids.  But,  while  sun- 
light favours  the  development  of  these  principles  in  the  living  plant,  it 
is  injurious  to  tho  stripped  bark,  which,  exposed  to  the  sun,  becomes 
converted  into  a dark  insoluble  resinous  mass,  worthless  for  pharma- 
ceutical use.  This  effect  of  sunlight  on  the  chinchona  alkaloids,  Vogel 
considers  to  have  its  counterpart  in  tho  caso  of  chlorophyll.  The  wan, 
etiolated  leaves  of  plants  grown  in  the  dark  contain  no  chlorophyll  ; 
the  sunlight  is  needed  to  bring  out  the  green  hue  ; but  let  the  green 
leaves  of  healthy  plants  be  exposed  to  the  sun  after  they  have  been 
separated  from  the  vital  source,  and  a short  time  will  suffice  to  destroy 
their  green  colour.  Vogel  believes  that  the  tannin  in  plants  is  influ- 
enced in  like  mannci'.  Hence  tho  discrepancies  in  tho  tannin  per- 
centages of  various  economic  barks— notably,  of  beech  and  larch,  in 
which  the  proportion  is  small,  but  varies  considerably  at  different 
heights  on  the  same  tree,  and  on  different  trees,  according  as  they  have 
been  grown  in  light  or  shade.  Sunlit  mountain  sides,  of  medium 
altitude,  have  been  found  by  repeated  experiments  to  yield  pine-bark 
richest  in  tannic  acid,  and  thus  of  most  value  to  the  tanner.  As  regards 
undergrowth,  the  tannin  is  always  in  largest  proportion  about  clear- 
ings, and  smallest  in  deep  shade.  A German  reviewer  remarks  that 
the  same  observations  apply  to  hops.  There  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  tannin  and  other  less  known  principles  in  hops  are 
dependent  on  a due  supply  of  sunlight.  What  are  known  in  Germany 
as  “ schattendolden  ” — hop-bells  which  the  sun  has  not  reached — are 
always  worthless  for  brewing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  injurious  effects 
of  exposing  the  picked  hops  to  a strong  direct  sunlight  are  well  known 
to  hop-growers. 


Mr.  Trendelt.’s  Book  on  the  Colonies,  a copy  of  which  was 
presented  to  the  Queen  in  the  course  of  the  ceremonial  on  Tuesday 
last,  is  published  by  Clowes  and  Sons.  From  it  we  learn  that  Greater 
Britain  is  a realm  of  8,000,000  square  miles  in  extent,  much  of  it  not 
yet  peopled,  but  offering  fruitful  fields  for  industrious  hands,  and  room 
for  any  amount  of  profitable  enterprise. 

Proposed  Testimonial  to  Mr.  W.  Holmes.— An  influential 
committee  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  necessary 
steps  to  present  Mr.  William  Holmes,  honorary  secretary  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  with  a testimonial  in  recognition  of 
the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  has  performed  the  duties  of  his 
arduous  office  for  so  many  years,  and  the  important  part  he  has  taken 
in  raising  the  society  to  the  high  position  it  now  occupies.  The 
chairman  is  E.  Sanderson,  Esq.,  president  of  the  society;  and  the 
secretary  Mr.  N.  Davis,  Lilford  Road  Nursery,  Camberwell. 


Australian  Apples  in  surprisingly  good  condition  have  been 
recently  received  through  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  The 
samples  before  us  are  all  of  rather'large  size,  exceedingly  well-coloured, 
and  have  the  fresh  appearance  characteristic  of  fruit  that  has  had 
but  a short  stay  in  the  store.  In  sending  the  fruit  the  assistant  secre- 
tary of  R.H.S.  writes  : “ I am  sending  you  a few  apples  which  were 
grown  by  Mr.  James  Lang,  Harcourt,  near  Castlemaine,  Victoria,  and 
sent  by  request  of  Mr.  John  Carson,  of  Melbourne  (late  President  of 
the  Victoria  Horticultural  Society),  to  the  care  of  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq., 
to  be  exhibited  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  The  apples”, 
which  have  reached  here  in  fine  condition,  were  each  of 
them  packed  in  soft  paper  with  cotton  wool  round,  and  a layer 
of  cotton  wool  between  each  layer  of  apples,  and  were  kept 
at  a temperature  of  40  degrees  all  the  way.  The  soil  in  which  Mr. 
Lang  grew  them  was  decomposed  granite.  I give  you  a list  of  names 
of  the  apples,  and  hope  the  subject  will  be  one  of  interest  to  your 
readers.”  The  varieties  are  as  follows  : Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Dumelow’s 
Seedling,  Stone  Pipprn,  Reinette  du  Canada,  Gipsy  Queen,  Perfection 
(colonial  and  non  blighting),  Worcester  Pearmain,  Merritt’s  Pearmain, 
Blue  Pearmain,  Cleopatra,  London  Pippin,  Sturmer  Pippin,  Newtown 
Pippin,  and  Munro’s  Favorite  (colonial). 


Tropical  Dew. — An  Indian  correspondent  of  Nature  sends  some 
interesting  remarks  on  this  subject.  He  writes  : “ Having  had  occa- 
sion to  lay  out  a large  quantity  of  iron  hoes  and  picks  without  handles 
on  the  hard  ground  of  an  open  enclosure  in  one  of  the  driest  parts  of 
India  (Bellary),  where,  in  fact,  these  implements  had  been  collected  in 
the  race  of  a scarcity,  it  was  found  that  after  they  had  lain  there  a 
couple  of  months  a thick,  weedy,  but  luxuriant  vegetation  had  sprung 
up,  enough,  although  there  was  no  rain,  to  almost  hide  the  tools.  The 
effect  depositing  tools  on  grass  has  had  in  stimulating  its  growth  the 
writer  had  observed  in  the  tropics  before,  but  was  at  a loss  to  account 
for  it,  except  on  some  unsolvable  theory  of  radiation  or  magnetism. 
The  whole  phenomenon  is  cleared  by  Mr.  Aitkin’s  paper  on  ‘Dew’ 
(Autwie,  Jan  l4, 1885,  p.  256),  dew  being  proved  to  be  deposited,  not, 
as  general y thought,  by  the  air  above,  but  rising  and  condensing  from 
the  soil  below,  and  the  ground  in  India  is  always  hygroscopic?  The 
outer  surfaces  of  iron  tools  radiate,  of  course,  quickly  at  night,  and 
the  stratum  of  air  enclosed  between  their  metallic  under  surfaces  and 
the  ground  is  therefore  saturated  with  condensing  moisture  That  iron 
gratings  laid  on  bare  earth  will  raise  a rank  vegetation  in  places 
having  from  10  to  15  in.  of  annual  rainfall,  and  under  tropical  heat  is 
a not  unimportant  fact,  as  being  a readily  available  substitute  for 
irrigation  water,  is  worth  further  experiment.” 


KIDNEY  BEANS. 

When  due  consideration  is  paid  to  tho  productiveness  and  high  quality 
of  tho  kidney  bean  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
thoy  form  one  of  tho  most  useful  classes  of  vegetables  that  have  at 
present  a place  in  English  gardens.  When  placed  under  conditions 
favourable  to  their  free  growth,  the  supplies  furnished  by  the  best  of 
the  dwarf  varieties  are  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  space  occupied  ; 
and  it  may  bo  assumed  that  no  one  will  question  tho  statement  that  no 
vegetable  will  give  such  a largp  bulk  of  produce  from  a given  area  as 
one  of  the  finest  types  of  tho  scarlet  runner.  Both  runners  and  dwarfs 
are  well  suited  for  large  and  small  gardens,  but  for  the  latter  they  are 
especially  adapted,  particularly  those  of  which  the  area  is  so  small  that 
the  kitchen  garden  as  well  as  the  lawn  and  flower  garden  is  constantly 
under  the  eye.  Unlike  the  peas,  they  do  not  often  fail  to  produce  a 
heavy  crop.  The  runners  sometimes  suffer  in  dry  seasons,  but  the 
dwarf  sorts  are  well  able  to  withstand  the  effects  of  a very  severe 
drought,  and  for  that  reason  they  are  well  suited  for  hot  dry  soils,  on 
which  the  crops  of  peas  from  the  later  sowings  cannot  be  depended  on 
to  furnish  satisfactory  supplies  during  periods  of  hot  dry  weather. 

Unless  protection  can  be  afforded  the  crop  from  morning  frosts  it 
is  not  of  much  use  to  sow  before  the  early  part  of  May.  The  seeds 
will  germinate  quickly  when  sown  at  the  end  of  April,  and  the  plants 
soon  make  their  appearance  above  ground.  But  as  they  are  very 
tender,  and  exceedingly  susceptible  to  frost,  a few  degrees  are  sufficient 
to  cut  every  plant  down.  But  sowings  of  both  dwarf  and  runner 
varieties  should  be  made  before  the  month  is  far  advanced,  as  it  is  of 
some  importance  to  obtain  supplies  as  early  in  the  summer  as  practic- 
able, and  it  is  quite  safe.to  sow  after  the  first  week.  A soil  that  has 
been  liberally  enriched  with  manure  and  deeply  stirred  is  the  most 
suitable  for  all  the  kinds,  but  a rich  soil  is  of  more  importance  to  the 
tall  than  the  dwarf  kinds.  The  former  are  a much  longer  time  in  the 
ground  than  the  others,  and  consequently  it  is  necessary  to  provide  a 
larger  storage  of  food  for  them  in  the  soil. 

To  ensure  heavy  crops  the  plants  must  have  sufficient  space  for 
them  to  attain  their  full  size,  a point  which  is  very  frequently  over- 
looked, especially  in  gardens  of  small  size.  The  owner  of  the  garden 
of  moderate  dimensions,  in  his  anxiety  to  obtain  the  largest  amount  of 
produce  possible  from  the  limited  area  at  his  disposal,  very  frequently 
sows  or  plants  too  thickly,  and  thus  defeats  the  object  he  has  in  view. 
The  runners  should  be  in  rows,  with  a space  of  not  less  than  eight  feet 
between  them,  so  that  each  side  of  the  rows  can  enjoy  a full  share  of 
light  and  air.  But  it  is  better  to  arrange  the  rows  farther  apart  than 
eight  feet,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  advisable  to  remind  cultivators  that 
there  is  no  loss  of  ground  in  doing  this,  because  the  intervening  spaces 
can  be  cropped  with  other  vegetables  of  dwarf  growth.  Where  space 
will  permit,  two  sowings  of  runners  should  be  made,  one  early  in  May 
and  the  other  in  the  first  or  second  week  of  June.  The  gatherings 
from  the  last  sowing  will  be  very  useful  at  the  end  of  the  summer. 
The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  double  rows  in  each  drill,  the  rows  to  be 
six  inches  apart,  and  the  seeds  be  twelve  inches  apart  in  each  row. 
The  dwarf  varieties  require  a space  of  between  two  feet  and  thirty 
inches  in  width  between  the  rows,  and  the  greater  width  should  invari- 
ably be  allowed  the  strong  growers,  such  as  Canadian  Wonder.  They 
should  all  be  sown  in  single  lines,  and  the  seeds  be  six  inches  apart. 
Where  slugs  abound  it  may  be  advisable  to  sow  more  thickly  and 
remove  every  other  plant  immediately  they  are  large  enough  to  be  safe 
from  these  marauders.  The  first  sowing  should  be  made  as  intimated 
above  ; and  where  space  will  permit,  sow  at  intervals  of  three  weeks 
until  the  middle  of  July,  selecting  an  early  variety  for  the  last 
sowings. 

A long  selection  of  either  dwarf  or  tall  varieties  is  not  required. 
One  of  the  best  of  the  dwarf  varieties  for  early  sowing  is  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  and  for  main  crops  Canadian  Wonder  and  Mammoth  Long- 
podded  Negro  are  unsurpassed.  The  Champion  Scarlet  and  Giant 
White  are  the  two  best  runners  for  supplying  the  table,  and  it  is  a good 
plaD  to  sow  the  two  varieties  in  equal  proportions  either  in  mixture  or 
in  separate  rows.  The  best  of  the  runners  for  exhibition  is  Girtford 
Giant,  which  produces  pods  of  immense  size.  W.  J. 


While  wishing  for  the  spring  we  have  had  a taste  of  summer, 
for  the  temperature  has  at  times  within  the  past  week  been  well  nigh 
tropical.  V egetation  has  started  forward  at  a bound,  and  before  the 
bloom  of  plum  and  pear  is  fully  out,  that  of  the  apple  is  in  many  dis- 
tricts already  conspicuous.  A more  rapid  change  has  rarely  been  wit- 
nessed. The  frost  immediately  preceding  this  burst  of  warmth  has 
made  serious  marks,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  throughout  Europe, 
but  the  full  effect  cannot  be  measured  at  present.  The  prospect  has 
certainly  very  much  improved,  and  if  the  rain  we  expected  has  not 
fallen,  there  is  still  ample  time  fora  copious  fall  to  prove  highly  bene- 
ficial. At  the  moment  of  writing  this  note,  an  extensive  anticyclone  is 
in  process  of  dispersion,  and  a great  change  is  rendered  probable. 

Gas-heating  is  abundantly  illustrated  in  a neat  list  of  apparatus 
and  appliances  by  Mr.  Thomas  Fletcher,  of  Thynne  Street,  Warring- 
ton, and  83,  Upper  Thames  Street,  London.  Probably  no  man  in  the 
world  understands  the  economic  use  of  gas  so  completely  as  Mr. 
Fletcher ; but  if  that  point  be  not  conceded,  we  can  without  fear  of 
error  claim  for  him  that  he  is  a master,  and  in  some  respects  a magi- 
cian, in  the  construction  of  mechanism  for  extracting  from  gas  for 
many  purposes  a maximum  of  light  or  heat,  as  may  be  required.  In 
this  list  are  examples  of  gas  furnaces,  blow-pipes,  coffee-roasters, 
forges,  grillers,  cooking  stoves,  boilers,  and  many  other  things  per- 
taining to  the  business  of  life.  The  heating  stoves  for  heating  fire- 
places in  dwelling  rooms  constitute  an  interesting  and  useful  series. 
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CELERY  FOR  EARLY  EXHIBITION. 

A communication  has  been  placed  in  my  hands  in  which  the  writer 
asks  for  information  on  the  production  of  celery  suitable  for  staging 
at  exhibitions  held  at  the  end  of  the  summer  and  early  in  the  autumn. 
With  the  letter  has  been  received  a request  that  I should  deal  with  the 
matter  in  a manner  likely  to  prove  useful  to  the  correspondent  in  ques- 
tion, and  others  who  may  aspire  to  honours  on  the  exhibition  stage  ; 
and  with  the  request  I gladly  comply.  It  is  now  too  late  to  begin  with 
the  sowing  of  seed  ; for  to  have  heads  that  will  do  good  service  in  he 
exhibition  tent  early  in  August,  the  plants  must  now  be  strong  and 
in  a condition  to  admit  of  their  being  planted  out  within  a short  time 
of  the  appearance  of  these  notes.  I Bhall,  notwithstanding,  briefly 
recapitulate  the  whole  of  the  points  of  my  practice,  which  has  hitherto 
been  very  successful,  for  the  guidance  of  the  correspondent  in  following 
years,  should  he  be  desirous  of  continuing  the  cultivation  of  this  vege- 
table for  competition  purposes. 

One  of  the  first  matters  to  which  the  cuitivator  must  pay  due  con- 
sideration is  the  selection  of  varieties,  for  if  the  kinds  are  not  in  every 
way  suitable,  it  will  be  a very  difficult  matter  indeed  to  take  a high 
place  in  a close  competition.  The  selection  of  varieties  for  an  early 
exhibition  requires  even  more  care  than  for  late  shows,  because  of  the 
length  of  time  required  by  many  of  the  sorts  for  the  formation  of  really 
good  hearts,  without  which  very  little  success  will  be  achieved.  For 
shows  held  late  in  the  autumn  there  is  a wider  range  of  choice,  as  the 
plants  have  a much  longer  period  in  which  to  make  their  growth,  and 
consequently  with  fairly  good  culture  can  be  depended  on  to  attain  a 
proper  degree  of  solidity  in  the  centre.-  For  the  very  earliest  shows 
the  two  most  desirable  varieties  are  Incomparable  Dwarf  White  and 
Sulbam  Prize  Pink,  as  they  are  quick  in  growth,  soon  form  good 
hearts,  and  are  of  excellent  quality.  For  exhibitions  to  be  held  from 
the  middle  of  September  until  the  end  of  October,  Cole’s  Superb  White 
and  Leicester  Red  are  suitable,  as  they  are  equally  as  good  in  quality  as 
the  foregoing,  and  rather  larger  in  size ; but  they  require  a rather 
longer  period  of  growth.  With  exhibitions  held  after  the  month  last 
mentioned,  I have  not  now  anything  to  do;  but  I would  mention  the 
fact  that  almost  any  of  the  large-growing  sorts  of  good  quality  will  be 
found  suitable. 

The  crop  from  which  we  begin  to  obtain  supplies  early  in  August 
is  raised  from  seed  sown  early  in  March,  and  the  plants  are  grown  on 
quickly  under  glass  until  the  middle  of  May.  The  seed  is  sown  in  a 
shallow  pan  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  young  plants  when  of  a suitable 
Bize  for  handling,  instead  of  being  pricked  otf  into  boxes  or  other  pans, 
are  put  into  three-inch  pots,  one  in  each.  A little  more  trouble|is  in- 
volved in  growing  them  singly  in  pots, but  the  labour  of  attending  to  forty 
or  fifty  plants  is  not  great,  and  will  certainly  not  be  objected  to  by  those 
who  are  desirous  of  acquiring  distinction  as  cultivators.  The  advan- 
tage of  growing  them  singly  is  very  great.  The  plants  have  more 
space  for  the  development  of  both  root  and  top,  and,  in  addition,  they 
can  be  put  out  without  disturbance  of  their  roots,  or  their  receiving  the 
slightest  check.  To  allow  them  to  become  pot-bound  would  materially 
retard  their  growth  ; therefore,  as  soon  as  the  roots  are  running  freely 
round  the  sides  of  the  pot,  they  should  be  shifted  into  six  or  eight  inch 
pots.  The  soil  used  for  the  last  shift,  as  for  the  small  pots,  must  be 
thoroughly  rich  and  friable,  and  the  compost  which  I have  found  the 
most  suitable  is  prepared  with  four  parts  of  loam  and  two  parts  each 
of  leaf- mould  and  well  rotted  manure.  A pit  in  which  they  can  be  kept 
safe  from  frost  will  be  the  best  place  for  the  plants  until  the  season  is 
sufficiently  advanced  tor  them  to  be  put  out.  They  must  have  plenty 
of  air  at  all  times,  and  be  thoroughly  hardened  before  going  out,  by  the 
removal  of  the  lights  during  both  night  and  day.  Liberal  supplies  of 
water  will  be  inquired,  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  allow  the  soil  to 
become  dry  and  remain  so  for  any  length  of  time. 

The  plants  should  be  strong  enough  to  be  put  out  in  the  third  or 
fourth  week  of  May,  but  the  sooner  they  are  in  the  rows  after  the  21st 
of  the  month  the  better  will  be  the  prospect  of  obtaining  good 
examples  early  in  August.  The  soil  must  be  thoroughly  rich,  and 
where  the  staple  is  of  moderate  depth  there  is  no  better  way  than  to 
plant  in  trenches  twelve  inches  in  width  and  about  six  inches  in  depth. 
The  trenches  should  be  formed  by  throwing  the  soil  out  equally  on 
each  side  to  a depth  of  ten  inches.  Then  place  a four-inch  layer  of 
short,  fat  manui’e  from  the  farmyard  or  old  hotbed  in  the  bottom,  and 
fork  it  in  just  deep  enough  to  cover  it  with  the  soil.  Where  the  soil 
is  shallow  a space  about  two  feet  wide  should  be  marked  out  for  each 
row,  and  then  receive  a heavy  coat  of  manure,  which  must  be  forked 
in  to  a moderate  depth.  In  the  latter  case  the  celery  is  to  be  planted 
on  the  surface,  and  the  soil  thrown  about  it  from  the  surrounding 
surface.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  useful  to  mention  that  much  finer 
samples  are  obtained  by  planting  in  a thoroughly  rich  soil  than  by 
planting  in  ground  that  has  not  been  liberally  enriched,  and  then 
supplying  with  strong  liquid  manure.  The  liberal  use  of  the  latter 
will  stimulate  the  growth,  but  the  stalks  are  invariably  soft  and  pithy, 
and  wanting  in  delicacy  of  flavour.  An  occasional  dose  of  liquid 
manure  will  not  do  any  harm,  but,  on  the  contrary,  will  be  decidedly 
beneficial ; it  is  the  excessive  use  of  stimulants  that  does  the  mischief. 
For  instance,  a dose  of  liquid  manure  once  a week  will  promote  a 
strong  growth,  without  impairing  the  quality  of  the  produce. 

Dull  showery  weather  should,  when  practicable,  be  taken  advantage 
of  for  planting  out,  but  when  the  plants  are  in  pots  there  is  no 
occasion  to  lose  time  by  waiting  for  suitable  weather.  If  they  are  put 
out  in  the  evening,  well  watered  in,  and  shaded  for  a few  days  with 
branches  of  evergreens  or  strips  of  canvas,  as  may  be  most  convenient, 
very  little,  if  any,  check  will  bo  received  in  the  hottest  of  weather. 
An  abundance  of  moisture  is  necessary,  and  it  is  impossible  to  maintain 
a vigorous  growth  during  the  summer  months  without  using  the 
watering-pot  very  freely  when  the  weather  is  at  all  dry.  There  must 


be  no  hurry  in  earthing  up  celery  required  for  early  exhibitions, 
because  when  earthing  up  has  been  commenced  the  plants  cannot  be 
so  readily  supplied  with  water.  It  is  a very  good  practice  to  tie  a piece 
of  bast  rather  loosely  round  each  one  when  about  twelve  inches  in 
height,  and  earth  up  to  within  a few  inches  of  the  top  about  six  weeks 
before  the  heads  are  required  for  placing  on  the  exhibition  table. 

G,  H. 


dFitiibitions  attk  JKetttnp. 

OPENING  OF  COLONIAL  AND  INDIAN  EXHIBITION. 
Tuesday  last  appeared  to  many  as  a splendid  repetition  of  the  First  of 
May,  1851,  when  in  similar  sunny  weather,  but  with  much  less  display  of 
greenery  in  the  parks  and  gardens,  the  Queen  and  Prince  Consort  opened  the 
first  International  Exhibition  of  Industry  in  the  palace  of  glass  in  Hyde  Park. 
On  that  memorable  occasion  Nature  smiled  on  the  important  ceremony  with 
scarcely  less  benignity  than  on  Tuesday  last,  when  the  east  winds  appeared 
to  be  softened  for  the  occasion,  and  the  world  was  in  the  best  possible  tem- 
per for  the  great  event.  Long  before  any  doors  were  opened,  crowds  assembled 
in  all  the  lines  through  which  the  Queen  would  pass,  and  the  western  suburbs 
of  London  were  full  of  bustle  in  anticipation  of  great  things.  The  Exhibition 
was  in  a state  of  remarkable  completeness,  and  features  that  were  incomplete 
were  concealed  by  the  devices  customary  on  such  occasions.  The  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  arrived  before  the  hour  of  noon,  at  which  time  the  principal 
entrance  in  Exhibition  Road  was  tremendously  gay  with  banners  above  and 
uniforms  below.  For  there  was  no  “ semi-state  ” on  this  occasion  : we  had  the 
real  thing,  with  its  best  millinery,  and  the  happy  faces  of  a crowd  of  royal  and 
august  personages  to  give  countenance  to  the  celebration  of  the  diff  usion  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  throughout  the  world.  The  entrance-hall,  usually  a square 
shanty  in  whioh  any  kind  of  romance  might  perish  right  off  through  lack  of 
proper  surroundings,  was  now  like  a square  scooped  out  of  fairyland,  and  even 
the  ugly  equestrian  statue  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  a touch  of  sublimity,  in 
part  owing  to  the  genial  presence  of  the  Prince  himself — who  was  quite  him- 
self  an(i  in  part  to  the  grove  of  palms  and  flowers  around  the  plinth,  which 

supplied  a delightful  lot  of  herbage  for  the  refreshment  of  the  gallant  steed. 
In  the  course  of  some  65  minutes  the  Queen  accomplished  the  journey  from 
the  railway  platform  at  Windsor  to  the  Exhibition,  for  the  royal  train  started 
at  a quarter  past  eleven,  and  the  royal  arrival  was  hailed  at  the  entrance  in 
Exhibition  Road  at  twenty  minutes  past  twelve,  a very  agreeable  illustration 
of  the  possibilities  of  travel  and  the  perfection  of  police  arrangements  on  this 
particular  day.  The  scene  presented  to  her  Majesty  on  entering  may  be 
hereafter  described,  and  possibly  painted.  To  describe  it  here  would  need  space 
we  cannot  afford  and  powers  we  do  not  possess,  and  therefore  we  pass  over 
the  whole  of  the  preliminary  details  in  order  to  record  that  a bouquet 
of  orchids  was  presented  to  the  Queen  by  Miss  Victoria  Cunliffe 
Owen,  and  thereupon  a procession  was  formed,  and  the  royal  party  passed 
through  the  principal  courts  to  the  gates  of  Old  London  and  the  nobler  gates 
of  the  Indian  Palace,  to  the  Conservatory,  and  thence  by  a new  way  formed 
for  the  occasion  to  the  Albert  Hall,  where  some  12,000  persons  were  assembled 
to  witness  the  opening  ceremonies.  The  appearance  of  the  hall  with  its  big 
pack  of  humanity  was  fine,  but  the  curse  of  modern  English  costume  was 
evenly  spread  over  it,  or  in  other  words,  the  great  pile  of  humanity  wanted 
colour  to  make  it  a respectable  picture.  In  the  arena,  however,  there  was 
colour  enough,  and  to  the  untravelled  vision  the  colouring  was  novel,  not  to 
sav  startling,  for  the  throne  was  overhung  with  an  Indian  canopy  of  cloth  of 
gold,  the  throne  itself  was  of  hammered  gold,  crimson  fittings  gave  emphasis 
to  the  glitter,  and  ferns  and  flowers  associated  most  happily  with  the  various 
and  mostly  high-coloured  costumes  of  the  distinguished  company  directly  con- 
cerned in  the  proceedings.  The  National  Anthem  having  been  sung  in  Eng- 
lish and  Sanskrit,  and  the  choir  having  sung  the  Laureate  s Ode  composed  for 
the  occasion,  the  Prince  of  Wales  read  an  address,  and  the  Queen,  through  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  declared  the  Exhibition  open.  Then  followed  a flourish  of 
trumpets  and  a salute  of  guns,  and  the  Archbishop  of  panterbury  offered  a 
prayer  for  the  success  of  the  und  ertaking.  The  Hallelujah  Chorus  foll°*ed 
then  Madame  Albani  sang  “ Home,  Sweet  Home,  and  the  Queen  departed  as 
the  choir  sang  “ Rule  Britannia.’ 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  Ode  by  Lord  Tennyson. 


I. 

Weloome,  welcome,  with  one  voioe  I 
In  your  welfare  we  r joico, 

Sons  and  brothers,  that  have  sent, 
From  isle  and  cape  and  continent. 
Produce  of  your  field  and  flood. 
Mount,  and  mine,  and  primal  wood, 
Works  of  subtle  brain  and  hand, 

And  splendours  of  the  Morning  Land, 
(lifts  from  overy  British  zone ! 

Britons,  hold  your  own  ! 

II. 

May  we  find,  as  ages  rnn, 

The  mother  featured  in  the  son. 

And  may  yours  for  ever  be 
That  old  strength  and  constancy 
Which  has  made  your  fathers  groat, 
In  our  ancient  island-state  1 
And — where’er  her  flag  may  fly 
Glorying  between  sea  and  sky— 
Makes  the  might  of  Britain  known ! 
Britons,  hold  your  own ! 


III. 

Britain  fought  her  sons  of  yore, 

Britain  fail’d ; and  never  more, 
Careless  of  our  growing  kin, 

Shall  we  sin  our  fathers’  sin, 

Men  that  in  a narrower  day — 
Uuprophetic  rulers  they — 

Drove  from  out  the  Mother  s neat 
That  young  eagle  of  the  West, 

To  forage  for  herself  alone ! 

Britons,  hold  your  own  I 

IV. 

Sharers  of  our  glorious  past, 

Brothers,  must  we  part  at  last  r 
Shall  not  we  thro'  good  ami  ill 
Cleave  to  one  another  still  ? 

Britain's  myriad  voices  call 
“ Sons,  be  welded,  each  and  all, 

Into  one  Imperial  wholo, 

One  with  Britain  heart  aud  soul ! 

One  life,  one  flag,  one  fleet,  one  Throne . 
Britons,  hold  your  own! 

And  God  guard  all ! 


ROYAL  ACADEMY  EXHIBITION. 

rHE  customary  oant  is  in  circulation  about  this  years  Academy,  an<  peop  o 
mv  it  is  below  the  average.  This  has  been  said  so  often  that  it  has  become 
itereotyped,  and  may  be  said  as  wisely  before  the  show  is  opened  M •*  “W 
,ime  after.  If  we  could  pick  out  fifty  of  the  best  works  from  the  1,925  that 
ippoar,  and  hang  them  in  spacious  chambers,  sufficiently  separated  to  keep 
;he  eyes  cool  and  the  head  clear,  what  a show  it  would  be!  Then  we  should 
ilace  in  the  vostibule  the  President’s  noble  sculpture,  ‘ The  Sluggard  (1,.  - )< 
ind  should  proceed  to  select  the  piotures.  The  incoming  of  Mr.  Burne  Jones 
vo  should  celebrate  by  finding  a good  place  for  his  “ Depths  of  the  Sea  bill), 
uid  would  have  a little  speech  ready  for  explaining  to  bowildoredvisitoratbat 
t is  a sublime  satire  on  tho  vanity  of  human  wishes.  A mermaid  has 
■or  a man  lover,  and  has  found  one.  Ho  happens  to  bo  dead,  but  she  does  not 
mow  that,  being  ignorant  of  mundane  affairs,  as  people  who 
„g  usually  arc.  Mr.  Alma  Tadema  should  have  u good  placo  for  Ins  oxqnisito 
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“ Apodyterium  ” (28)),  in  which  marble*  appear  with  the  uaual  profusion  and 
variety,  with  such  an  assortment  of  humanity  and  drapories  as  none  hut  this 
one  man  can  paint.  From  tho  same  hand,  "Rose  of  All  tho  Rosen  ” (818) 
shows  a human  roso  In  its  freshost  bloom,  with  some  samples  of  murblo  for 
oontrast.  Nor  oould  wo  omit  Sir  J.  E.  Millais’  portrait  of  Mr.  T.  O.  Barlow 
llDO),  who  sat  for  the  glorious  episode  of  the  Taxidermist  that  formed  tho 
oentro  piooo  of  tho  first  gallery  at  the  Grosvenor  Millais  fonst.  Mr.  Hook  is 
as  great  ns  evor  with  sea-coast  scenes  (65,  276,  827),  showing  such  water,  rooks, 
and  skies  as  take  one  out  of  London  at  a bound,  and  whisper  to  us  as  we  go 
another  soorot  of  the  silly  talk  one  has  to  hear  about  the  Academy.  Two  of 
Mr.  Fned’s  works  will  have  to  appear  in  our  select  fifty — “ Sunday  Afternoon  ” 
(806),  and  “ Why  Left  I My  Hame?”  (197),  being  oxamples  of  his  best  work, 
both  combining  pathos  with  delioato  truth  to  nature.  One  can  scarcely  have 
too  many  of  Mr.  Riviore’s  pictures  in  an  exhibition  representing  the  art  of  tho 
presont  day.  ilo  has  some  half-dozen  here,  one  of  the  noblest  being  “ Rizpuh  ” 
(26S)  respecting  tho  purport  of  which  real  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  the 
Second  Book  of  Samuel.  For  perfection  of  draughtsmanship,  with  enough  of 
story  to  oarry  it,  the  trifle  called  “Welcome”  (1,020)  is  worthy  of  special 
attention.  Mr.  Orchardson,  Mr.  Calderon,  Mr.  Holl,  Mr.  Ouless,  Mr.  Leader, 
Mr.  Watts,  and  Mr.  Pettie  have  contributed  works  that  are  worthy  of  their 
names,  and  that  the  picture-hunter  will  easily  pick  out  from  the  crowd  of 
inferior  works  that  struggle  to  conoeal  them.  In  Mr.  Luke  Fildos’  “Flower 
Girl”  (61)  we  see  flowers  as  wo  seldom  see  them  in  pictures.  Compare  this 
brilliant  work  with  the  “ Flowers  and  Fruit  ” (770)  of  Mr.  Charles  Verlat,  and 
what  a difference  ! In  “ Susannah  ” (688)  Mr.  Goodall  makes  a new  venture 
and  achieves  a new  success. 

We  have  remarked  above  that  Mr.  Hook’s  delightful  sea-scapes  whisper 
of  the  origin  of  the  trashy  talk  about  the  Aoademy  being  always  below  the 
average,  which  of  course  is  impossible,  It  is  this — wo  find  every  man  in  his 
own  particular  line  of  work,  and  hastily  say  “We  have  seen  this  before.”  It 
is  not  striotlv  though  partly  true.  That,  instead  of  being  a grievance,  should 
bo  a delight.  We  would  not  have  Mr.  Hook  desert  the  Cornish  coasts  or  Mr. 
Watts  take  to  Tadema’s  marbles,  or  the  President  renounce  the  human  form 
in  order  to  p aint  lilies  and  snowdrops.  Pictures  are  painted  for  larger  uses 
than  to  please  a hurrying  crowd  in  the  London  season  : they  are  expeoted  to 
take  places  in  galleries  representing  all  phases  of  art;  and  being  thus  scattered, 
the  style  of  each  particular  painter  accentuates  the  flavour  of  the  gathering. 
Thus  what  “ we  have  seen  before,”  if  of  the  highest  quality  in  its  own 
particular  line,  is  a thing  we  cannot  have  too  much  of  ; for  posterity  will  gladly 
receive  what  we  in  our  hurry  may  be  disposed  to  dismiss  with  less  than  its  due 
meed  of  admiration.  The  bad  works  weary  one  ; and  it  is  lamentable  that 
certain  R.A.’s  will  hang  as  many  as  they  may,  though  as  wall-papers  they 
might  be  objectionable.  This  is  a fine  exhibition,  and  the  wise  ones  will  find 
much  joy  in  it. 


NATIONAL  AURICULA  SOCIETY  (Northern  Section). 

The  exhibition  of  the  northern  section  of  this  society  was  held  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  second  spring  show  of  the  Manchester  Royal  Botanical  Society 
at  the  New  Town  Hall,  Manchester,  on  April  27.  As  a whole,  the  auriculas 
were  not  in  full  bloom,  very  few  having  their  pips  smooth  and  fully  expanded. 
There  were  bright  and  well-grown  flowers  here  and  there,  but  still  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  a good  year’s  average  were  beyond  attainment  in  such  a season 
as  the  auricula  has  had  against  it  since  January.  The  flowers  from  A.  Potts, 
Esq.,  of  Hoole  Hall,  Chester,  were  the  winners  of  the  chief  honours,  and  the 
most  remarkable  for  brightness  ; and  Miss  Woodhead’s  plants  were  good,  with 
younger  flowers,  not  all  at  their  best  probably.  It  is  a great  pity  to  exhibit 
the  auricula  too  early,  with  its  flowers  too  young  to  expand  fully  ; for  the 
bloom  is  ruined,  never  progressing  after  the  hurtful  check  of  an  exhibition 
room.  Some  of  the  northern  growers,  notably  Mr.  H.  Wilson,  of  Halifax,  with 
auriculas,  and  Mr.  J.  Beswick,  with  polyanthuses,  were  unable  to  bring  any 
flowers.  There  will  be  auriculas  in  flower  well  into  May,  but  a late  bloom 
is  generally  a short  and  hurried  one. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  awards  made  by  the  judges : — 

Show  Auriculas. — For  a collection  of  six,  A.  Potts,  Esq.,  Hoole  Hall, 
Chester,  was  first  with  a well-grown  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  a fine  Richard 
Headly,  Acme,  very  good  Lancashire  Hero,  Alexander  Meiklejohn,  and  Mrs. 
Douglas  ; Miss  Woodhead,  Halifax,  second  with  George  Rudd,  Acme,  George 
Lightbody,  Black  Bess,  Prince  of  Green  Edges,  and  Mrs.  Dodwell ; William 
Brockbank,  Esq.,  Didsbury,  third  with  Alexander  Meiklejohn,  Reliance,  very 
poor,  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  Negro,  Richard  Headly,  and  Acme ; Mr.  E. 
Pohlman,  Halifax,  fourth  with  Sapphire,  Prinoe  of  Green  Edges,  J.  Crosslev, 
Acme,  George  Lightbody,  and  a Seedling  Self;  Mr.  W.  Bolton,  Warrington, 
fifth  with  Mrs.  Douglas,  Prince  of  Green  Edges,  Reliance,  Acme,  Seedling 
Grey  Edge,  and  Seedling  Self  : S.  Barlow,  Esq.,  Stakehill,  sixth  with  Seedling 
Self,  Complete,  Seedling  Green  Edge,  Violet-Ruby,  a self  of  great  purity,  New 
Green,  and  Trail’s  Beauty ; Mr.  J.  Buckley,  Stalybridge,  seventh  with 
Pizarro,  George  Lightbody,  Mrs.  Douglas,  Lovely  Ann,  Acme,  and  Alexander 
Meiklejohn. 

In  the  class  for  four  A.  Potts,  Esq.,  was  first  with  Acme,  fine,  Mrs.  Douglas, 
A.  Meiklejohn,  and  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner;  Mr.  R,  Lord,  Todmoi  den,  second 
with  Blackbird,  Acme,  George  Lightbody,  and  Richard  Gorton,  a very 
promising  [Green  Edge ; Miss  Woodhead  third  with  Smiling  Beauty,  Black 
Bess,  George  Rudd,  and  Prince  of  Green  Edges  ; Mr.  J.  Buckley,  fourth  ; 
Mr.  H.  Wilson,  Halifax,  fifth  ; Mr.  £.  Pohlman,  sixth  ; and  Mr.  W.  Bolton, 
seventh.  In  the  class  for  pairs,  Mr.  William  Taylor,  Middleton,  was  first 
with  Trail’s  Beauty  and  Prince  of  Green  Edges;  R.  Gorton,  Esq.,  Eccles, 
second  with  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  and  Frank  Simonite ; C.  Royds,  Esq.,  Roch- 
dale, third  with  Conservative  and  Prince  of  Green  Edges  ; Mr.  G.  Gordon 
fourth  with  Trail’s  Beauty  and  a New  Green  ; Mr.  Richard  Heys,  Nordon, 
fifth;  Mr.  E.  Shaw,  Moston,  sixth  ; Mr.  T.  Hilton,  seventh. 

In  the  class  for  the  pairs,  in  which  the  competition  was  limited  to  maiden 
growers,  Mr.  G.  Gordon  was  first,  Mr.  J.  Hilton  second,  and  Mr.  H.  W. 
Nixon  third. 

The  premier  auricula  was  John  Simonite,  with  five  good  pips,  exhibited  by 
A.  Potts,  Esq.,  Hoole  Hail,  near  Chester. 

Single  Specimen  Auriculas. — Green  Edges. — Premium,  William  Brock- 
bank,  Esq.,  with  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner ; first,  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  with  Lovely  Ann  ; 
second,  Miss  Woodhead,  with  Prince  of  Green  Edges  ; third,  R.  Gorton,  Esq., 
with  Lancashire  Hero ; fourth,  William  Brockbank,  Esq.,  with  a seedling  ; 
fifth,  R.  Gorton,  Esq.,  with  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner;  sixth,  A.  Potts,  Esq.,  with 
Talisman;  seventh,  S.  Barlow,  Esq.,  with  a New  Green  ; eighth,  Mr.  W. 
Bolton,  with  Trail’s  Anna, 

Grey  Edges.— Premium,  A.  Potts,  Esq.,  with  G :orge  Lightbody;  first,  R. 


Gorton,  Esq.,  with  Goorge  Lightbody;  second  and  third,  Miss  Woodhead, with 
Rachel  and  Goorgo  Rudd  ; fourth  and  fifth,  R.  Gorton,  Esq.,  with  Alexander 
Meiklejohn  and  Lancashire  Hero;  sixth,  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  with  Trail’s 
Boaut.y  ; seventh  and  eighth,  William  Brockbank,  Esq.,  with  seedlings. 

White  Edges. — Premium,  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  with  Acme;  first,  A.  Potts, 
Esq.,  with  John  Simonite;  second,  Mr.  E.  Pohlman,  with  Acme;  third,  A. 
Potts,  Esq.,  with  Conservative  ; fourth,  Miss  Woodhead,  with  Smiling  Beauty  ; 
fifth,  Mr.  E.  Shaw,  with  Bright  Venus;  sixth,  Mr.  W.  Bolton,  with  Snow- 
drift; sevonth,  C.  Royds,  Esq.,  with  Silvia;  eighth,  Mr.  W.  Bolton,  with 
Frank  Simonite. 

Selfs. — Premium,  Mr.  W.  Bolton,  with  Sapphire  ; first,  S.  Barlow,  Esq., 
with  Carbunole ; second  and  third,  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  with  Pizarro  and  Ellon 
Lauoastor  ; fourth,  Mr.  W.  Bolton,  with  Sapphire  ; 5th,  W.  Brockbank,  Esq., 
with  Lord  of  Lome;  sixth,  Mr.  W.  Bolton,  with  Black  Bess;  seventh,  W. 
Brookbank,  Esq.,  with  Cyinbeline  ; eighth,  Mr.  E.  Pohlman,  with  Topsy. 

Alpine  Auriculas. — In  the  class  for  four  R.  Gorton,  Esq.,  was  first  with 
Victoria,  Miss  Taplin,  John  Leech,  and  Elcho ; S.  Barlow,  Esq.,  second,  with 
Diadem,  Mrs.  Llewelyn,  Dazzle,  and  Unique  ; Mr.  E.  Pohlman  third  with 
four  seedlings  ; W.  Brockbank,  Esq.,  was  fourth  with  Diadem,  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son, Beatrice,  and  Conspicua ; Mr.  R.  Heys  was  fifth  with  Diadem,  Mrs. 
Llewelyn,  and  two  seedlings. 

Single  Alpines,  shaded,  yellow  centres. — Premium,  Mr.  Buckley,  with 
Diadem ; first,  Mr.  E.  Shaw,  with  Diadem  ; second  and  third,  8.  Barlow, 
Esq.,  with  Mrs.  Meiklejohn  and  Mrs.  Llewelyn  ; fourth,  Mr.  G.  Geggie,  with 
Unique  ; fifth,  Mr.  E.  Pohlman,  with  a seedling. 

Single  Alpines,  shaded,  whito  centres. — Premium,  R.  Gorton,  Esq.,  with 
Viotoria;  first,  Mr.  E.  Pohlman,  with  seedling;  second,  R.  Gorton,  Esq., 
with  Goliath  ; third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  Mr.  E.  Pohlman,  with  seedlings. 

Polyanthuses,  three  dissimilar,  black  grounds. — First,  Mr.  J Hilton, 
with  Lancashire  Hero,  Cheshire  Favourite,  and  Exile  ; second,  Mr.  W.  Taylor, 
with  Lancashire  Hero,  Cheshire  Favourite,  and  Exile  ; third,  W.  Brookbank, 
Esq.,  with  Blackbird,  Exile,  and  Cheshire  Favourite  ; fourth,  Mr.  Walkden, 
Sale,  with  Cheshire  Favourite,  Exile,  and  a seedling.  In  the  class  for  three 
red  grounds — first,  Mr.  J.  Hilton,  with  Lancer,  Cox’s  Regent,  and  George  IV. ; 
second,  Mr.  W.  Taylor ; and  third,  W.  Brockbank,  Esq.,  with  the  same 
varieties. 

Single  Polyanthuses,  red  grounds. — Premium,  Mr.  J.  Hilton,  with 
George  IV. ; first  and  second,  W.  Brockbank,  Esq.,  with  George  IV.  and  Lord 
Derby  ; third,  Mr.  J.  Hilton,  with  Cox’s  Regent;  fourth,  Mr.  W.  Taylor, 
with  Lancer ; sixth,  Mr.  J.  Hilton,  with  Sidney  Smith. 

Single  Polyanthuses,  black  grounds. — Premium  and  first,  Mr.  Walkden, 
with  Cheshire  Favourite  ; second,  Mr.  J.  Hilton,  with  Exile  ; third  and  fourth, 
W.  Brockbank,  Esq.,  with  Beauty  of  England  and  Lancashire  Hero  ; fifth,  Mr. 
R.  Heys,  with  King. 

Fancy  Auriculas.. — There  were  two  fine  collections  staged.  The  first 
prize  was  awarded  to  S.  Barlow,  Esq.,  and  the  second  to  Mr.  W.  Bolton. 

Fancy  Polyanthuses. — Only  one  pan  of  these  was  staged,  and  that  was 
from  S.  Barlow,  Esq  , who  was  awarded  the  first  prize. 

Primroses. — First  prize  for  twelve,  S.  Barlow,  Esq. ; second,  Mr.  W. 
Walkden,  with  a promising  lot. 

Miscellaneous.— J.  Broome,  Esq.,  of  Didsbury,  had  a large  and  beautiful 
collection  of  miscellaneous  plants. 


LEEK  AURICULA  EXHIBITION. 

The  first  exhibition  of  auriculas  and  other  spring  flowers  ever  held  in  Leek 
took  place  at  the  Town  Hall,  on  May  1,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Cottage  Hospital. 
The  show  was  arranged  and  energetically  carried  out  by  a few  growers  and 
admirers  of  the  auricula  in  Leek,  to  whom  great  credit  is  due.  This  beautiful 
flower,  as  yet  so  little  known  in  Leek,  was  the  centre  of  attraction,  and  con- 
sidering the  lateness  of  the  spring,  the  specimens  exhibited  in  all  the  classes, 
more  especially  the  seifs,  would  compare  very  favourably  with  those  contri- 
buted to  the  exhibitions  held  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  augure  well 
for  the  culture  of  this  charming  flower  in  the  district. 

In  the  Green  Edge  class  we  missed  those  fine  varieties,  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner 
and  Prince  of  Green  Edges,  which  were  not  in  bloom  in  the  Leek  collections. 
Anna  (Trail)  first,  Lycurgus  second  honour.  Grey  Edges  : George  Lightbody 
first,  Frank  Simonite  second,  Rob  Trail  third.  White  Edge  : Acme  (Reed) 
first,  Beauty  (Trail)  second,  True  Briton  third.  Selfs  formed  the  best  class 
of  all,  the  first  prize  being  deservedly  awarded  to  Negro  (Mellor),  a splendid 
truss  of  eleven  pips ; Mrs.  Heap  (Mellor)  second,  and  Lord  of  Lome  third. 
Stage  Alpines  : Diana  first,  Lavinia  second,  Mercury  third. 

Mr.  Mellor,  nurseryman,  Leek,  was  awarded  a first-class  certificate  for  a 
splendid  collection  of  Alpines.  The  collection  of  daffodils,  ten  varieties, 
certainly  constituted  one  of  the  chief  features  of  the  exhibition,  the  blooms 
being  remarkably  fine.  The  prizes,  which  were  given  by  Mr.  M.  Mellor, 
nurseryman,  Leek,  were  awarded  to  H.  W.  Nixon,  Mr.  J.  Cheetham,  and  J. 
Garner,  in  the  order  of  their  names. 

The  room  was  tastefully  decorated  with  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
kindly  lent  for  the  occasion.  Mr.  H.  W.  Nixon,  of  Leek,  read  a very 
interesting  paper  in  the  afternoon  and  evening  on  “ The  History  and 
Culture  of  the  Auricula,”  for  which  he  was  accorded  a hearty  vote  of  thanks. 


3fopltes  to  ©turns. 

Names  of  Plants. — H.  C.  Ewell. — 1,  Draba  (or  Erophilaj  verna ; 2,  Bitter 
cress,  Cardamine  flexuosa  ; 3,  Common  Thale-cress,  Sisymbrium  thalianum.— 
Amateur. — 1,  Acacia  armata ; 2,  Fuchsia  dependens  ; 3,  cannnot  be  named 
without  flowers  ; 4,  Cytisus  canariensis  ; 5,  Echeveria  retusa.  J.  Gorman. 

1,  Pulmonaria  pubescens  ; 2,  Puschkinia  scilloides  ; 3,  Allium  carinatum  ; 4, 
not  in  flower,  and  to  name  the  leaves  impossible.-— B.  B.  B.  Philabertia 
grandiflora. — X. — 1,  Berberis  canadensis  ; 2,  Berberis  ruscifolia  ; 8,  Coton- 
easter  laxiflora  ; 4,  Ruscus  hypoglossum  ; 5,  Epigma  repens  ; 6,  Erica  tetrahx. 
— H.  B. — Your  plant  is  Arum  dracunculus.  It  is  considered  a good  plant  and 
thrives  in  a shady  situation.  Many  persons  do  not  like  such  plants,  in  which 
case,  of  course,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  destroy  or  remove  them.  We  regard  it 
as  worthy  of  admiration.  L.  H. — 1,  Vitis  labrusca  variegata ; 2,  Adiantum 
formosum ; 3,  Davallia  Tyermani ; 4,  Sedum  Sieboldi ; 5,  Sedum  azoideum  ; 
6,  cannot  be  named  from  the  leaves  only. 
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THE  DAFFODIL. 

By  tlio  Kov.  0.  Wollf.t  Don.  Road  at  a meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Club. 

The  subject  of  these  notes  is  the  Trumpet  or  Ajax  daffodil,  Narcissus  pseudo- 
narcissus.  In  old  English,  say  Parkinson’s  time,  nearly  three  hundred 
years  ago,  the  word  daffodil  was  used  as  an  equivalent  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
flower  named  Narcissus.  The  N.  poeticus,  the  N.  tazzetta,  the  jonquil,  and 
N.  triandrus,  and  the  rest  of  that  class  were  all  called  daffodils  ; whilst  to  the 
Trumpet  daffodils  the  name  Fseudo-narcissus  or  False  Daffodil  was  given. 
Usage,  however,  has  transposed  these  names.  We  now  call  the  trumpet 
flowers  daffodils,  and  most  of  the  other  kinds  narcissus,  and  it  is  not  desirable 
to  interfere  with  usage  in  these  matters,  or  to  try  to  force  changes  of  popular 
names.  By  the  name  Daffodil,  therefore,  we  mean  the  Trumpet  daffodil, 
excepting,  however,  the  Hoop  Petticoats,  which,  though  anciently  called 
Pseudo-naroissus  by  Clusius  and  others,  are  quite  distinct  in  kind.  Of  these 
Trumpet  daffodils,  Linnaeus,  who  wrote  in  the  middle  of  last  century,  made 
five  species ; and  Haworth,  who  wrote  half  a century  ago,  and  whose  nomen- 
clature had  been  in  a great  measure  adopted  both  by  English  and  by  foreign 
botanists,  made  twenty. nine  species. 

Mr.  Baker,  however,  in  a review  of  the  genus  narcissus,  written  seventeen 
years  ago,  includes  all  the  Trumpet  daffodils  in  one  species  called  N.  pseudo- 
narcissus, retaining,  however,  the  five  Linnoean  species  of  it  as  sub-species  or 
sections,  under  which  he  classes,  with  Haworth’s  names,  the  principal  known 
wild  varieties.  I shall  follow  this  arrangement,  giving  reasons,  however,  for 
one  or  two  exceptions.  I shall  use  the  name  Pseudo-narcissus  in  three  ways, 
distinguishing  as  follows  : — 

1,  Pseudo-Narcissus  the  species,  including  all  the  Trumpet  daffodils ; 2, 
Pseudo-Narcissus  the  sub-species  or  section,  as  admitted  by  Mr.  Baker  ; and 
3,  Pseudo-Narcissus  the  type,  the  average  form  of  the  English  wild  daffodil  or 
Lent  Lily — the  Garland  of  old  writers.  Most  of  you  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  technical  terms  for  the  different  parts  of  the  daffodil ; but  as  there  may  be 
a few  here  who  are  not,  I will  spend  two  or  three  minutes  in  defining  them, 
that  what  I say  afterwards  may  be  more  clearly  understood.  I need  not  define 
the  bulb. 

The  flower  stalk  as  high  as  the  first  joint  is  called  the  scape.  The  scape 
in  the  species  pseudo-narcissus  is  usually  one-flowered.  In  most  varieties 
two-flowered  scapes  are  rare.  The  normal,  or  regular  scape,  is  straight  and 
upright,  but  in  the  form  of  minor,  being  slender,  apt  to  bend  downwards. 
The  scape  in  pseudo  is  more  or  less  compressed  or  ancipitous,  and  more  or  less 
hollow. 

The  leaf  varies  in  breadth  from  a quarter  of  an  inch  iD  the  form  called 
minimus,  to  an  inch  in  some  varieties  of  the  section  bicolor.  It  also  varies 
much  in  thickness.  The  breadth  is  not  always  in  proportion  to  the  thickness 
or  length  of  the  leaf,  or  to  the  height  or  size  of  the  flower.  The  leaves  of 
some  varieties  are  much  twisted.  In  some  they  are  far  more  conspicuously 
covered  with  glaucous  bloom  than  in  others.  Some  taper  acutely  at  the  ends, 
some  are  very  bluntly  rounded  off,  some  decumbent,  some  upright.  I cannot 
find  any  variety  of  form  in  leaf  cross  sections.  As  for  the  number  of  leaves  to 
each  flowering  scape,  I find  that  about  70  per  cent,  have  three,  the  remaining 
thirty  are  nearly  equally  divided  between  two,  four,  and  five  leaves.  In  the 
section  bicolor,  however,  the  larger  number  of  flower  scapes  have  four  leaves 
belonging  to  them,  and  some  as  many  as  seven.  In  estimating  this  number, 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  confuse  the  leaves  belonging  to  different  centres 
of  growth  in  the  same  bulb.  A bulb  may  produce  only  one  flower  scape 
and  twenty  or  more  leaves  ; but  then  there  are  three  or  four  centres,  each 
of  which  will  develop  a new  bulb  as  the  growth  matures. 

At  the  top  of  the  scape  there  is  a sort  of  joint  or  valve,  where  begins  a 
membrane  called  the  spathe,  which  entirely  envelopes  the  flower  whilst  in  bud. 
It  sometimes  fits  tight  and  close,  sometimes  is  very  loose,  either  at  the  base 
or  at  the  point,  or  both,  as  if  far  too  large  for  the  bud  it  encloses.  Beginning 
also  at  the  valve  of  the  spathe  is  a distinct  stalk,  more  slender  than  the  scape, 
called  the  pedicel.  Two-flowered  scapes  have  two  pedicels,  but  only  one 
spathe.  The  pedicel  connects  the  scape  with  the  seed-pod  or  fruit.  It  is 
mostly  in  this  pedicel  that  the  bending  or  deflexion  takes  place  upon  whioh 
depends  the  angle  of  the  flower  to  the  scape.  The  pedicel  may  be  quite 
straight  or  turned  at  right  angles  to  the  scape  at  the  spathe  valve,  or  bent 
into  a complete  semicircle,  or  any  intermediate  form.  The  commonest  form 
is  that  of  a quadrant,  or  fourth  part  of  the  circumference  of  a circle.  The 
seed-pod,  which  we  will  call  the  fruit,  is  round  or  elliptical— t'.e.,  oval, 
furrowed,  or  smooth,  and  should  be  studied  when  swelled  to  its  full  size. 

Immediately  above  the  fruit  is  that  part  of  the  flower  in  which  the  base 
of  the  style  and  the  filaments  are  fixed,  and  which  in  pseudo-narcissus  is  like 
a funnel  or  inverted  cone.  This  is  called  the  tube.  It  is  important  to 
remember  this  name,  because  we  often  find  the  word  tube  wrongly  applied  to 
the  part  I shall  next  describe — viz.,  the  trumpet,  called  by  some  botanists  the 
trunk,  but  which  I shall  speak  of  as  the  corona  or  crown.  This  begins  where 
the  tube  ends,  and  from  the  line  of  juncture  of  the  tube  with  the  corona 
there  grow  out  six  flower  leaves,  sometimes  called  limbs  or  segments,  but 
which  I shall  call  divisions  of  the  perianth.  They  correspond  to  petals  and 
sepals  alternately  ; the  three  which  represent  sepals  generally  overlap  at  their 
edges  and  base  the  three  inner,  whioh  represent  petals.  When  this  is  so,  the 
divisions  of  the  perianth  are  said  to  be  imbricated,  which  properly  means 
arranged  like  the  tiles  on  the  roof ; but  if  the  divisions  when  closed  so  as  to 
touch  the  corona  do  not  overlap,  especially  near  the  base,  they  are  said  to  be 
not  imbricated  or  free.  I ask  you  to  attend  especially  to  the  above  important 
character. 

Next  we  find  that  the  divisions  are  sometimes  shorter  than,  generally  just 
the  same  length  as,  often  a little  longer  than  the  corona.  The  perianth  divi- 
sions  are  often  twisted,  or  in  some  forms  doubled  back  along  the  central  line, 
and  curved  like  a horn  towards  the  end  of  the  corona.  The  Bhape  of  the  corona 
is  rather  cylindrical,  the  sides  when  looked  at  in  profile  being  parallel,  or  it 
approaches  a funnel  in  shape,  the  boundary  lines  diverging  from  the  base  to 
the  mouth,  or  (rarely)  it  is  larger  at  the  middle  than  at  either  end,  its  shape 
is  then  called  ventricose.  The  mouth  of  the  corona  varies  more  than  any  other 
part  of  the  flower  in  the  forms  of  pseudo-narcissus.  In  some  forms  wo  find 
at  the  mouth  hardly  any  enlargement  in  the  diameter  of  the  straight  corona ; 
more  commonly  the  corona  bulges  out  near  the  mouth,  but  without  turning 
back,  whilst  in  many  varieties  the  mouth  spreads  and  is  recurved  like  tho 
mouth  of  a trumpet.  Recurved  is  a better  word  to  express  this  form  than 
reflexed,  which  implies  an  angular  and  less  gradual  turn.  The  petals  of  a 
cyclamen  are  reflexed,  those  ot  a martsgon  recurved.  With  rare  and  abnormal 


exceptions  in  the  mouth  of  the  corona  is  divided  by  incisions — more  or  less 
deep  according  to  the  variety — into  six  equal  lobes  corresponding  to  the  Bix 
divisions  of  the  perianth.  When  the  flower  becomes  double  these  divisions 
or  incisions  are  continued  to  the  base  of  the  corona,  so  as  to  split  it  up  into 
six  parts.  The  lobes  are  often  cut  up  at  the  edges  by  irregular  notches, 
generally  wedge-shaped,  and  varying  in  depth,  into  smaller  divisions  of 
uncertain  size  and  number.  This  is  called  crenation,  and  the  lobes  are  then 
called  crenate — that  is,  notched.  When  the  parts  between  these  notches 
are  doubled  up  together  like  a piece  of  crimped  paper,  or  a nearly  dosed  fan, 
the  edge  of  the  coronna  is  called  plicate  (or  folded),  and  when  these  folds  are 
pushed  together,  so  as  to  displace  one  another  into  a sort  of  flounced  or 
puckered  outline,  it  is  called  crispate  (fringed  or  fimbriated),  the  edge  then 
resembles  a leaf  of  garden  parsley  or  curled  kale.  It  is  a rare  form. 

Now,  what  are  these  characters  worth  in  estimating  varietal  differences? 
Not  much,  taken  singly ; but  several  together,  if  found  to  be  constant,  are 
worth  a good  deal.  Some  who  have  studied  daffodils  have  thought  the  mouth 
of  the  corona  so  important  a character  as  to  supersede  all  others  in  deciding 
varieties.  Next  to  this  in  importance  comes,  I think,  the  arrangement  of  the 
perianth  divisions— the  question  whether  they  are  imbricated  or  free.  The 
length  of  the  pedicel  is  moderately  constant,  according  to  the  variety.  The 
relative  length  of  the  Btyle  and  filaments  often  differs  in  the  Bame  variety, 
but  Herbert,  a careful  botanist,  who  studied  daffodils  about  the  same  time  as 
Haworth,  thought  that  he  had  observed  that  in  some  varieties  of  pBeudo- 
narcissus  the  six  filaments  are  attached  to  the  base  of  the  tube  in  two  different 
rows.  This  arrangement  of  the  filaments  in  a double  series  is  an  obvious 
character  in  many  species  of  narcissus  ; but  after  examining  a large  number  of 
pseudo-narcissus  I have  not  been  able  to  discover  that  any  difference  of  length 
of  the  six  filaments  exists  in  any  variety.  This  should  be  observed.  The  same 
botanist,  Herbert,  attached  importance  to  the  wrinkling  or  furrowing  often 
observable  in  the  fruit,  and  to  its  shape  ; neither  is  very  constant,  but  both 
are  worth  notice.  The  comparative  length  of  the  perianth  divisions  and  the 
corona  often  varies  in  the  same  variety,  as  anyone  who  will  spend  a little  time 
amongst  a bed  of  English  wild  typical  pseudo-narcissus  may  satisfy  himself. 
The  form  of  the  spathe  before  opening  is  also  to  be  noticed.  Some  varieties 
may  be  recognized  by  this  alone.  Another  distinction,  though  by  no  means 
constant,  is  the  curvature  of  the  pedicel.  When  the  flower  is  fully  ex- 
panded, the  corona  becoming  either  cernuous — that  is,  looking  downwards, 
or  horizontal,  or  even  perpendicular;  the  pedicel  remaining  straight,  though 
this  form  is  generally  abnormal.  The  angle  which  the  perianth  divisions, 
when  open,  make  with  the  corona  is  also  a character.  I find  neither  the 
section  of  the  scape  nor  of  the  leaf  a trustworthy  varietal  character  in  pseudo- 
narcissus. In  pseudo-narcissus  as  a species  colour  is  an  important  point. 
The  varieties  are  either  concolorous  or  bicolourous — i.e.,  either  self-coloured, 
the  corona,  however,  being  always  a little  deeper  than  the  perianth,  or  dis- 
tinctly two-coloured.  The  English  wild  type  is  never,  as  far  as  I know,  con- 
colorous, and  varies  in  colour  within  narrow  limits  ; apparent  exceptions  to  this 
rule  which  sometimes  occur  I believe  to  due  to  cross-breeding.  1 shall  speak 
of  them  presently. 

Daffodils  of  the  same  variety  rarely  vary  much  in  colour.  A form  of  N. 
minor  found  near  Grosse,  in  the  Maritime  Alps,  is  an  important  and  interesting 
exception  to  this  rule.  It  remains  to  speak  of  size  and  time  of  flowering.  To 
judge  of  the  former,  daffodils  must  be  grown  together  for  a year  or  two 
under  the  same  conditions  ; and  as  for  time  of  flowering,  I find  that  the  time 
when  different  individuals  of  the  typical  form  open  their  flowers  extends  over 
a month,  and  though  the  same  bulbs  are  early  or  late  every  year  alike,  one 
cannot  attach  importance  to  the  difference. 

I next  speak  of  the  characters  and  geographical  distribution  of  several  of 
the  wild  forms,  and  I may  first  remark  that  our  knowledge  of  wild  forms  of 
pseudo-narcissus  is  increasing  rapidly,  and  that  every  year  new  varieties  are 
being  added  to  our  list,  or  the  true  home  of  some  old  garden  variety  is  being 
discovered.  N.  pseudo-narcissus,  as  a species,  is  confined  to  Europe,  and 
extends  from  the  Atlantic  on  the  west,  and  the  latitude  possibly  of  Edinburgh 
northwards,  to  about  the  longitude  of  Berlin  eastwards.  It  has  been  reported 
as  Dative  in  Hungary  and  other  parts  of  the  Austrian  Empire  as  far  east  as 
Transylvania,  but  Herr  Willkomon,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Prague,  has  told  me  that  he  does  not  believe  it  to  be  indigenous  in  those  parts. 
It  is  unknown  in  Turkey  or  Greece.  Its  headquarters  may  be  considered  to 
be  the  region  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  it  is  most  abundant  in  Southern  France, 
Northern  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  Northern  Italy.  Whether  it  extends  quite 
to  the  south  of  these  latter  countries  is  uncertain.  It  is  convenient  to  adopt, 
as  Mr.  Baker  has  done,  the  five  species  of  Linnseus  as  sub-species  or  sections 
under  which  to  classify  the  known  wild  varieties.  These  sections  are — 1,  Pseudo- 
Narcissus  ; 2,  major  ; 3,  minor  ; 4,  bicolor  ; 5,  moschatus. 

I say  I adopt  these  divisions  of  names  for  convenience,  but  I cannot  say 
that  they  are  satisfactory,  though  I have  no  better  to  offer.  As  the  number  of 
wild  varieties  found  grows  upon  us,  we  find  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  adjust 
them  according  to  these  sub-species.  All  arbitrary  definitions  break  down. 
Whether  we  take  colour,  or  size,  or  structure,  we  find  from  end  to  end,  from 
the  most  concolorous  to  the  most  bicolorous,  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest, 
an  unbroken  series  of  links,  and  if  we  try  to  make  a set  of  characters  to  fit 
particular  names,  they  utterly  fail  when  applied  in  practice.  The  minors,  the 
majors,  the  pseudo-narcissus,  the  bicolors  of  Portugal,  of  the  Pyrenees,  of 
the  Maritime  Alps,  all  differ,  and  have  some  characters  of  one  name,  and  some 
of  another,  and  I therefore  adopt  these  names,  with  this  proviso,  and  as  having, 
not  only  no  real  limitation  as  sub-species,  but  no  consistent  characters  reaching 
beyond  the  individual  variety  we  may  accept  as  their  type. 

As  for  the  first,  the  daffodil  found  wild  in  England  has  generally  been 
adopted  as  the  type  of  the  species,  and  of  this  section.  In  Devonshire, 
where  it  is  most  abundant,  it  varies  most  in  size,  in  substance  of  flower, 
in  deepness  of  colour  of  the  corona,  and  in  width  and  recurving  of  its 
mout,b.  The  corona,  however,  is  seldom  much  recurved  in  English  varieties. 
A form  now  known  as  sooticus  is  found  in  Ayrshire,  taller  and  stouter,  and 
with  larger  flowers  than  the  type,  and  earlier  in  flower,  and  in  its  recurved 
corona  presenting  a beautiful  example  of  crenation.  It  is  improbable  that  it 
is  indigenous  to  Scotland. 

I must  next  mentiou  that  I know  three  places  in  England,  one  being  in 
Oxfordshire  and  two  in  Dorsetshire,  where  typical  pseudo-naroissus  grow 
mixed  up  with  concolorous  forms,  both  white  and  yellow,  presenting  similar 
characters  to  the  type.  With  them  grow  others  resembling  the  bicolor  section. 
After  cultivating  these  forms  and  examining  them,  I believe  that  they  are 
due  to  different  varieties  of  foreign  origin,  planted  together  by  design  or 
accident,  the  offsprings  of  which  are  hybrid  . Tho  largest  development  of  tho 
section  pseudo-narcissus  is  found  in  Italy,  where  varieties  called  Telamonius 
and  princeps  are  found  in  tho  vnlleys  and  lower  slopes  of  the  Apennines,  tho 
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former  having  tho  moat  twisted  loaf  of  nuy  dallodil  1 know,  and  tho  latter  tko 
longest  corona,  acmotimos  exceeding  two  mohos  in  length,  or  moro  than  two 
and  a half  tmum  the  lougth  of  the  tube.  From  tho  I’yrenous  thomeelvea, 
amonget  thousands  of  daffodils,  I have  never  recoivod  any  of  exactly  tho 
English  type,  though  it  may  exist  there,  but  tho  prevailing  pseudo-narcissus 
of  the  lower  slopes  of  tho  l’yrouees,  extending  west  almost  to  tho  sea-level 
near  Biarritz,  is  an  elegant  very  palo  oarly  dullodil,  which  wo  have  imported 
under  two  names,  Pallidas  priocox  and  Variiformis,  tho  latter  name  very 
suitable,  as  it  is  a very  variable  daffodil  both  in  shades  of  oolour,  form  of 
corona,  and  relative  proportions  of  tho  parts  of  tho  (lower.  It  carries  its 
llowers  at  nearly  every  angle  to  the  horizon,  and  tho  leavcB  are  distinct 
in  appearance,  being  hardly  at  all  glaucous.  It  seems  to  have  been  un- 
known to  llawortb,  who,  iu  his  twenty-nine  speoies  of  Trumpet  or  Ajax 
daffodil,  does  not  evon  enumerato  any  into  whioh  it  oould  possibly  be  made 
to  lit.  This  daffodil  has  scarcely  any  character  whioh  is  not  inconstant  and 
variable. 

Tho  forms  included  under  the  seoondseotion,  major,  are  mostly  conoolorous, 
and  of  rich  yellow.  They  have  often  been  distinguished  as  Spanish,  but  at 
least  one,  the  spurius  of  modern  gardens,  is  probably  native  in  Italy,  and  not 
yet  kuown  to  be  wild  in  Spain.  The  Tenby  Daffodil,  quite  naturalized  in 
South  Wales,  but  of  which  the  true  habitat  is  unknown,  belongs  to  this 
seotioD.  So  docs  that  very  lino  daffodil  the  maximus  of  gardens,  which  will 
probably  be  found  native  somewhere  either  in  North  Italy  or  Spain,  when  the 
countries  have  been  more  closely  searched  in  early  spring.  The  nearest  wild 
approach  to  this  form  I have  yot  seen  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ware  last  year  to 
the  Daffodil  Committee.  He  had  received  it  as  collected  wild  near  Saragossa, 
after  which  town  it  has  been  named.  Two  or  three  forms  belonging,  I believe, 
to  this  section  were  sent  to  me  last  summer  by  Mr.  Alfred  Tait,  who  collected 
them  wild  near  Oporto.  They  are  tall  elegant  flowers,  with  slender  and  much- 
twisted  perianth  divisions,  not  imbricated,  and  I think  are  new  to  cultivation. 
They  may  develop  more  when  I have  grown  them  longer.  These  double 
readily  when  planted  in  Mr,  Tait’s  garden,  and  the  double  form  is  an  ugly 
monster.  Major  is  rather|ill-defined  as  a section. 

Of  the  third  section,  minor,  the  assumed  type,  as  recognized,  I believe,  by 
the  Narcissus  Committee,  has  only  just  now  been  identified  in  its  wild  state  ; 
but  its  exact  counterpart  in  all  characters  except  size,  N.  minimus,  is  abundant 
on  mountains  in  the  north  of  Spain.  The  variety  most  common  in  gardens, 
now  called  nanus,  though  I shall  presently  give  reasons  for  thinking  that  the 
name  is  wrong,  abounds  near  Bayonne,  where  the  French  botanists  call  it 
minor  ; but  the  recognized  minor,  with  large  lobes,  and  generally  with  free 
divisions  of  perianth,  was  found  in  the  Maritime  Alps  recently  by  Mr.  Scrase 
Dickies  near  Grasse.  Concolorous  and  bicolorous  forms  of  it  grow  there  not  in 
separate  clumps,  but  mixed  up  together  in  the  same  clumps,  and  I have  had 
this  season  two  or  three  boxes  of  flowers  of  it  sent  to  study. 

Of  the  bicolor  section  the  characters  are  : The  leaves  thick  in  substance, 
very  broad  and  large,  not  acute  or  tapering,  but  rounded  off  suddenly  at  the 
ends  ; it  is  late-flowering,  the  corona  is  cylindrical  or  ventricose,  slightly  lobed 
and  the  perianth  divisions  often  large  and  loose.  Two  distinct  wild  forms  are 
well-known.  1,  lorifolius,  which  is  found  in  the  Pyrenees  in  North  Portugal, 
and  probably  in  the  Apennines  ; and  2,  N.  muticus  of  the  French  botanist 
Gay,  a very  distinct  daffodil,  covering  hundreds  of  acres  on  the  French  side 
of  the  Pyrenees,  near  Gavarnie,  and  in  other  parts.  It  [is  so  distinct  [in  its 
character  that  Haworth,  though  he  had  never  seen  living  plants,  assigned  to 
it  a separate  genus,  called  Pileus,  and  divided  it  into  five  species.  This  is  the 
bicolor  of  some  French  local  botanists,  and  we  do  not  know  yet  any  wild  form 
which  comes  nearer  the  bicolor  of  gardens,  though  we  may  expect  to  find  some. 
As  regards  muticus,  which  is  sometimes  called  abscissus  in  English  catalogues, 
the  large  broad  leaves  with  rounded  ends,  the  straight  cylindrical  corona,  its 
late  flowering,  and  other  characters  claim  for  it  a place  in  this  section.  It 
seems  strange  that  so  distinct  a daffodil  has  never  been  figured  in  any  English 
work. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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On  May  4th,  Sir  Humphrey  dk  Trai'VOBD,  of  Trafl'ord  Park,  near  Manchester,  aged 
78  years. 


jtaftetjs. 
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CO  V BN  T GAKDKN, 

Fruit. 

Applos  .... per  i-sieve  2s.  Gd.  to  4s.  6d. 

Apples.  American,  per  bar.  10s.  0<l.  „2ls.  Oil. 

Gobs,  Kent per  100  lbs.  85s.  Oil.  „50s.  Od. 

drapes per  lb.  6i.  Od.  „ 7s.  6d. 

Lemons  per  case  8s.  Od.  „ Os.  Od. 

Pine-apples,  English,  per 

lb Is.  Od.  „ la.  «d. 

Pine-apples,  St.  Michaels, 

each — 3s.  fid.  ,,  7s.  Gd. 

Strawberries  ......per  lb.  2s.  Od.  „ 0s.  Od. 


Vegetables. 

Artichokes,  OInbe,  per  ilz.  2s.  Od.  „ 3s.  Od 
Asparagus,  English,  per  ICO  4s.  Od.  ,,  fis.  Od 
Asparagus,  French,  per  bun.  3s.  0d.  ,,  7s.  0d. 
Beans,  French  ....per  lb.  Is.  Od.  „ Is.  Gil. 

Beet  per  doz.  Is.  Od.  „ 2s.  Od. 

Broccoli,  Sprout,  per  bush  3s.  0d.  „ 4s.  0d. 

Carrots per  bun.  Os.  4d.  ,,  Os.  0d. 

Cauliliowers  — ...  ..per doz.  2s.  0d.  ,,  3s.  Od. 

Cucumbers  _ each  Os.  8d.  „ Is.  Od. 

Endive  ... ... ... .. ...  per  doz.  Is.  Od.  „ Is.  0d. 

Garlic  ..............  per  lb.  Os.  4d.  „ Os.  0d. 

Herbs  per  bunch  Os.  3d.  „ Os.  4d. 

Horse-radish  ....  per  bun.  Ss.  Od.  „ 4s.  Od. 

Lettuces,  Cabbage,  per  doz.  Os.  9d.  „ Is.  Gd. 

Lettuce,  Cos per  doz.  Is.  0d.  ,,  2s.  0d. 

Leeks... per  bun.  Os.  3d.  „ Os.  44. 

Mint,  Green per  bun.  Os.  84.  ,,  Os.  94. 

Mushrooms  _ — per  basket  Is.  Od.  „ 2s.  Od. 

Onions  . per  bushel  4s.  Od.  ,,  5s.  Od. 

Onions  per  bunch  Os.  4d.  „ Os.  Gd. 

Parsley  per  bun.  Os.  4d.  „ Os.  Gd. 

Radishes  _ per  doz.  bunch  Os.  Gd.  ,,  Is.  Od. 
Rhubarb  .........  per  bun.  Os.  4d.  ,,  Os.  Gd. 

Small  Salading  ..  per  pun.  Os.  3d.  ,,  Os.  4d. 

Spinach  ......  per  bushel  3s.  Od.  „ 4s.  Od. 


V EO  ETA  BLK8  —continued. 

Tomatoes  — — — ...  per  lb.  Is.  Od.  to  Is.  Gd 
Turnips  per  bunch  Os.  4d.  .,  Os.  Gd* 


Cut  Flowers. 


A hutilons ....  per  doz.  bun. 

Anemone* per  doz. 

Acacia,  French  ..per  bun. 
A zaleas  . . per  doz.  sprays 
Houvardlas  __  per  bunch 

Callas per  doz. 

Carnations,  per  doz.  blrns. 

Daffodils per  doz.  bun. 

Eucharis,  per  doz.  blooms 
Gardenias,  per  doz.  blooms 
Heliotropes,  ner  doz.  sprays 
LiUc,  French  ....per bun. 
Lily  of  the  Va)  ley,  per  doz. 

sprays  

Marguerites,  per  doz.  bun. 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  bun. 
Pelargoniums,  Zonal,  per 

doz.  trusses  

Roses per  doz.  blms. 

Roses,  Tea -per  doz.  blms. 

Spiima  per  doz.  bun. 

Tropaeolum  ..per  doz.  bun. 

Tuberoses per  doz. 

Violets per  doz.  bun. 

Violets,  ile  Parme,  per  bun. 
Violets,  Czar  ....per  bun. 


Is.  Gd.  „ 2s.  Od. 
3s.  Od.  „ 4s.  Od 
Is.  Od.  „ Is.  Gd 
Is.  Od.  „ Is.  Gd‘ 
Os.  04.  „ Is.  Od- 
ds. Od.  „ 6s.  Od- 
Is  0 1.  „ 2s.  Od. 
2s.  Od.  ,,  3s.  6d. 
5s.  Od.  „ Os.  Od. 
2s.  Od.  ,,  4s.  01. 
Os.  Gd.  ,,  Os.  8d. 
3s.  Od.  „ 5s.  Od. 

Os.  9d.  ,,  Is.  Od. 
4i.  Od.  „ Gs.  Od. 
4s.  Od.  „ Gs.  Od. 

Os.  Gd.  „ 0«.  8d. 
2s.  Od.  „ 3s.  Od. 
Is.  Od.  „ Is.  01. 
5s.  Od.  „ Gs.  Od. 
2s.  Od.  „ 2s.  Gd, 
Is.  Gd.  „ 2s.  Od. 
Is.  Od.  ,,  Is.  3d. 
3s.  04.  „ 4 s.  Od. 
Is.  Od.  „ 2s.  Od. 


BOROUGH  AND  SPITALFIELDS. 
Potatoes. 

Regents....- -perton  75s.  to  9>s. 

Magnum  Bonum — — ..per  ton  65s.,,  85s. 
Scotch  Champion  ....perton  55s.  „ 70s. 
Victorias  — — .. . .per  ton  70s.,,  85s. 


Orchid  Sale. — The  first  portion  of  the  collection  of  orchids 
formed  by  Henry  Lovatt,  Esq.,  of  Low  Hill,  near  Wolverhampton,  was 
sold  at  Stevens’s  Rooms  on  April  28  and  29.  There  was  a good 
attendance,  and  the  biddings  were  remarkably  brisk.  The  most 
important  lots,  with  their  prices,  are  as  follows  : Lselia  purpurata,  a 
fine  variety  with  about  fifty  leaves,  54  guineas  ; Epidendrum  prismato- 
carpum,  10  guineas ; Cattleya  Mendeli,  with  thirty-four  sheaths, 
42  guineas  ; Dendrobium  Ainsworthi,  nine  breaks,  15  guineas  ; Masde- 
vallia  Harryana,  £10 ; Oncidium  macranthum,  17  guineas ; Brassia 
Lawrenciana,  10J  guineas ; Gymbidium  Lowianum,  70  guineas ; 
Cselogyne  cristata,  Chatsworth  variety,  in  thirty-inch  pan,  19  guineas  ; 
Cattleya  Warneri,  a fine  dark  variety,  with  thirteen  leads,  75  guineas  ; 
Cattleya  crispa  majus,  large  specimen,  12  guineas  ; Cattleya  Skinneri 
alba,  12  guineas;  C.  Morgan^,  11J  guineas;  C.  Mendeli,  twelve 
sheaths,  30  guineas  ; C.  Mossise,  white  variety,  £7 ; C.  labiata,  true 
autumn-flowering  variety,  one  break,  20  guineas,  C.  Mendeli,  white 
petal  and  dark  labellum,  eleven*  sheaths,  64  guineas;  C.  Mendeli,  40 
guineas  ; Coelogyne  Massangeana,  supposed  to  be  the  finest  plant  in  the 
country,  27  guineas  ; and  Ltelia  anceps  Da  wsoni,  four  breaks,  30  guineas. 


PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

The  May-Day  Number  of  the 

Ladies’  Gazette  of  Fashion, 

The  Most  Elegant  of  the  Fashion 
Magazines. 

AMONGST  OTHER  ARTICLES  AND  ENGRAVINGS 

ARE— 

NOVELTIES  IN  MILLINERY,  MANTLES, 
AND  GOWNS. 

SOCIETY  AND  FASHION. 

TENNIS,  BOATING,  AND  TRICYCLING 
COSTUMES. 

MAY  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

HINTS  ON  ART  NEEDLEWORK. 

ROUND  THE  SHOPS. 

WINDOW  AND  BALCONY  GARDENING. 
HOUSEKEEPING  NOTES. 

“A  MATTER  OF  MONEY.” 
DESCRIPTIONS  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF 
FASHION. 

London  : 

HOULSTON  and  SONS,  7,  Paternoster  Bpildixgs,  E.C. ; 
And  all  Booksellers, 


200  FT. 

HX12 
16X12 
18X12 
20X12 
20X13 
16X14 
18X14 
20  X 14  J 


Boxes. 


21-oz.  and  15-oz.  Foreign  and  English. 

Stock  Lists  and  Price3  on  application.  Quote  “ Magazine. 


GEORGE  FARMILOE  AND  SONS, 

34,  St.  John’s  St.,  West  Smithfield,  London,  E.C. 


SUPERIOR  TANNED  NETTING,  2 yards 
wide,  ltd.  per  yard ; 4 yards  wide,  3d.  per  yard ; 2 
yards  wide,  10s.  per  100  yards;  4 yards  wide,  20s.  per  100 
yards.  NEW  TWINE  NETTING,  I inoh  mesh,  1 yard 
wide,  2d.  ; yards  wide,  4d. ; 4 yards  wide,  8d.  per  yard. 
WOVE  NETTING,  9 meshes  to  the  square  inch,  7d.  per 
yard,  52  inches  wide. 

W.  Oullingford,  Forest  Gate,  London,  E. 


INTENDING  EXHIBITORS  wilt  do  well  to 
send  for  RICHARD  PANNETT’S  CATALOGUE.  It 
contains  carefully  selected  Lists,  and  a variety  of  important 
matter.  Free  on  application. 

The  Nursery,  Chailey,  Snssex. 


PROTECT  YOUR  FRUIT  TREES,  when  you 
can  get  26  square  yards  of  first,  or  32  square  yards 
second  quality  NETTING  for  Is.  Supplied  any  width. 
Carriage  paid  on  all  orders  over  5s. 

G.  Robinson,  Fish  and  General  Merchant,  Rye,  Sussex. 


Three  attractive  sights  = a Field  of 

Waving  Corn,  a Ship  in  Full  Sail,  and  an  Exquisitely 
Clean  Shaven  Chin.  MECHI'S  MAGIC  STROP  AND 
PASTE,  established  50  years,  ensure  perfection  in  shaving. 
Of  all  Chemists,  Hairdressers,  and  Co-operative  Stores. 


PRICE  ONE  SHILLING, 

THE  TWENTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL  ISSUE, 

OF  THE 

GARDEN  ORACLE 

AND 

FLOKICULTURAL  YEAR  BOOK 


For  1886. 

EDITED  BY  SHIRLEY  HIBBERD,  F.R.H.S.,  Editor  0 
the  “ Gardeners’  Magazine." 


AMONGST  the  contents  will  be  fouDd  a 
DIRECTORY  FOR  THE  HARDY  FLOWER 
GARDEN,  comprising  selections  of  the  best  of  the  Alpine, 
Border,  and  Shrubbery  Plants,  amongst  the  thousands  that 
are  offered,  the  object  being  to  direct  attention  to  the  gems 
of  the  hardy  garden  as  entitled  to  the  first  attention  of  all 
A SYSTEMATIC  REVIEW  OF  THE  HORTICULTURE 
OF  THE  PAST  YEAR,  showing  the  number  and  varieties 
of  the  acquisitions  in  New  Plants,  New  Fruits,  New 
A CAREFULLY  PREPARED  DIRECTORY  OF  WORK 
IN  ALL  DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  GARDEN,  with  Lists 
of  Flowers  and  Fruits  for  all  seasons. 

A DESK  ALMANACK,  with  pages  for  Diary,  and  par- 
ticulars of  Tides,  Astronomical  Occurrences,  and  all 
Ecclesiastical,  Commercial,  and  Household  Affairs,  forming 
a Directory  of  all  important  business  throughout  the  vear. 

NOTICES  OF  HORTICULTURAL  INVENTIONS, 
NOTIONS,  AND  FASHIONS,  with  illustrations  of  things 
considered  worthy  of  special  attention  in  connexion  with 
advancement  in  Horticulture  and  the  general  management 
of  outdoor  properties. 

THE  GARDEN  ORACLE  is  the  oldest  work  of 
its  class,  having  survived  the  collapse  of  a 
series  of  garden  almanacks  without  change  of  plan, 
form,  or  price.  This  fact  testifies  to  its  position  in 
the  estimation  of  the  public. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers,  Newsagents  and  Seedsmen  : Pub- 
lished at  the  “ G irddnbrs’  Magazine”  Office,  4,  Ave 
Maria  Lane,  E.C. 


THE  GARDENERS'  MAGA ZINE. 


May  8,  1886. 


.Sales  Iijj  auction. 


Tuesday  next. 

CATTLEYA  MEN DELII -ODONTOGLOSSUM 
ALEXANDRA. 

MESSRS.  PROTHF.ROE  and  MORRTS  are 
instructed  by  the  New  Plant  and  Bulb  Company 
to  SELF  BY  auction,  at  their  Central  Sale  Booms,  67 
and  UK,  Ciis.Arsum,  E.O.,  on  TITK8DAY  next,  May  11,  at 
Half-post,  Twelvo  o’clock  precisely,  a K' aud  importation  of 
CATTLEYA  M ENDELII,  2,000  Odontoglnssmn  Alexandra!, 
from  the  Paclio  district.  Also  a choice  lot  of  established 
Orchids,  imported  Dondrobes  from  Moulmcin,  &o. 

On  view  morning  of  salo,  and  catalogues  had. 

Wednesday  next. — 600  Carnations  aud  Picoteos,  from  tliowoll- 
known  collection  of  Messrs.  Wood  and  Ingram,  of  tho 
Huntingdon  Nurseries,  all  trno  to  name  and  embracing  tho 
best  varieties  in  cultivation  ; Phloxes,  Pansies,  Pyrethrums, 
and  other  herbaceous  plants  ; hardy  Bulbs,  Maidenhair 
Ferns,  Pelargoniums,  and  other  plants  in  variety. 

Messrs,  protheroe  and  morris  will 

SELL  the  above  BY  AUCTION,  at  their  Central 
Sale  Rooms,  67  and  68.  Cheapside,  E.C.,  on  WEDNES- 
DAY next.  May  12,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o’clook  precisely. 

On  view  morning  of  salo,  and  catalogues  had. 

Friday  next. 

CATTLEYA  GIGAS,  wonderful  masses. 
EPIDENDRUM  WALLISI,  strong  plants. 
CATTLEYA  AUREA,  extra  fine  condition. 
CATTLEYA  IMPERIALIS,  splendid  plants. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  Mr.  F Sander  to  SELL  BY  AUC- 
TION, at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67  and  68,  Cheap- 
bide,  E.C.,  on  FRIDAY  next,  May  1 4,  at  Half. past  Twelve 
o’clock  precisely,  splendid  importations  of  the  "above  and 
other  Orchids. 

On  view  morning  of  sale,  and  catalogues  had. 

SALES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  BY 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  during  the  ensuing  week,  as  follows,  at 
Half-past  Twelve  precisely  each  day  : — 

WEDNESDAY. — A fine  collection  of  Orchids  in  flower,  in- 
cluding, amongst  other  choice  things,  two 
grand  specimens  of  Cymbidium  Lowianum, 
&c.  &c. 

THURSDAY.— Fine  Imported  Orchids,  in  variety,  from 
Mr.  C.  Patin,  of  Antioquiie;  and  100  lots  of 
good  established  Orchids. 

And  at  Kingsbury  House,  Shortlands,  on 
eitmimv  Vlhe  collection  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
„n(j  ’ C Bedding  and  other  Plants  formed  by  the 
imvm  v i7n,  t late  E-  K • HarrisoD,  Esq.  ; Garden  Imple- 
iuUADAY,  inn.  j mel]tSj  Houses,  Seats,  &c. 

On  view  mornings  of  sale,  and  catalogues  had. 


THE 

LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  CO. 

(JOHN  COWAN),  Limited, 

Have  still  on  hand  a large  stock  of 

OKCHIDS  FROM  THE  CELEBRATED 

“PERCIVAL”  COLLECTION, 

Particulars  of  which  will  be  sent  on  Application. 


THE  COMPANY  have  just  received  a large 
importation  of  MEXICAN  ORCHIDS,  consisting  of 
Latin  anceps,  L.  Albida,  L.  majalis,  L.  autumnalis  atro- 
rubens,  Cattleya  citrina,  Epidendrnm  vitellinum  majus, 
&c.,  &c.  Particulars  on  application. 

The  Company  have  just  received  a fine  importation  of 
EAST  INDIAN  ORCHIDS  in  good  condition.  Particulras 
on  application. 

The  Vineyard,  Garston,  Liverpool. 


for  Sale. 

Freehold  land,  £io— 20  ft.  bv  100  ; 32 

miles  out  ; near  stations.  Good  roads.  Free  convey- 
ance. Instalments.  Healthy  and  beautiful  neighbourhood. 
— Brake,  Farnborough,  Hants. 

TO  MARKET  GARDENERS  and  Others— 
FOR  SALE,  about  50,000  KALE  SETS,  in  good 
order.  — Apply  to  J.  Barnham,  Peterborough  Farm, 
Fulham,  S.W. 


do  be  £et. 


MALVERN  (near).  — A gentleman  going 
abroad  is  desirous  of  LETTING  his  COTTAGE  and 
GARDENS,  with  conservatories,  vineries,  orchard-house, 
frames,  with  walled  kitchen  garden,  and  orchard  well  slocked 
with  choice  fruit  trees  ; a pasture  meadow  can  also  be  had  if 
desired.  Rent  nominal  to  a desirablo  tenant.  Also  a Family 
MANSION  TO  BE  LET  furnished,  at  a moderate  rental. — 
For  particulars  apply  to  Messrs.  Sandbe  and  Son,  Auction- 
eers and  Estate  Agents,  Malvorn. 


Unusually  attractive  garden  and 

GROUNDS  of  THREE  ACRES  (kept  by  one  man) 
TO  BE  LET,  with  a capital  moderate  sized  house,  stabling, 
cow,  and  greenhouses  and  accessories;  12  acres  can  bo  bad. 
Favourite  part  of  Kont,  28  minutes  by  train  from  Cannon 
Street.  Rent  £155.  Drawing-room  36  ft.  by  21  ft.,  billiard- 
room  nearly  as  large,  good  dining-room,  &c.  Personally 
inspected  by  Mobsts.  Dobonham,  Towsou,  Farmer,  and 
Bridgewater,  80,  Oheapsido,  who  can  give  all  dctailH.  In 
capital  order.  Lessee  lias  oocupiod  tho  property  for  13 
years,  and  has  expended  £2,000  in  improvements.  Worthy 
the  notice  of  anyone  wanting  a roomy,  yet  inexpensive 
house,  and  who  can  at  tho  same  time  appreciate  really  good 
grounds,  quite  different  in  character  i lid  appearance  to  tho 

narrow  “ strip ” gardens  uHnally  found n vudaysin  connec- 
tion with  modern  builders’  houses.  (40,001) 


EiSflanttb. 


WANTED,  at  onoe,  two  respectable  single 

young  MEN  to  go  out  jobbing  and  assist  in  the  nur- 
sery ; must  bo  willing  to  make  themselves  generally  useful. 
— Thoie  with  good  charaotors  can  apply  or  address  to  G. 
Fooi  mi,  The  Friern  Nursery,  Pe.ekham  Rye,  8.E. 

WANTED,  a SECOND  GARDENER  ; must 

have  a good  knowledge  of  growing  plants  for  decora- 
tions  and  the  routine  of  house  work  ; wages  16s.  per  week, 
with  bothy.— Address  J.  0.,  Aldershot  Park,  Hants. 

WANTED,  a strong  LAD  for  a nursery ; one 

used  to  pricking  oil',  watering,  and  general  nursery 
work. — A pply,  by  letter,  or  on  Saturday  afternoon,  X.,  320, 
Greon  Lanes,  London,  N. 

WANTED,  a strong  able  MAN  that  tho- 
roughly understands  kitchen  garden  and  lawn 
work  ; must  bo  able  to  mow  with  a scytho  ; not  under  30 
years  of  age  ; wages  £1  a week. — Apply  Gardener,  Oak 
Bank  Seal,  Sevenoaks. 

WANTED,  an  industrious  young  MAN,  well 
accustomed  to  kitchen  garden  and  lawn  work  ; 
wages  18s.  a week.— Apply  Gardener,  Oak  Bank  Seal, 
Sevenoaks. 

WANTED,  young  MAN  for  outdoor  work  ; 

must  be  able  to  mow  with  scythe. — Apply,  stating 
age  and  wages  expected,  to  Henry  Moses  and  Son,  Florists, 
Devonshire  Road,  Greenwich. 

WANTED,  a young  MAN  (from  the  country 

preferred)  to  take  charge  of  a small  nursery,  at 
once,  that  well  understands  grapes  and  cucumber  growing 
and  market  work  generally,  and  wreaths  and  bouquets. — 
Apply  by  letter,  staging  wages,  to  Mr.  J.  Andrews,  Cam- 
bridge Heath,  Mare  Street,  Hackney. 

ANTED,  COWMAN  ; wife  as  laundress  ; 

no  family.— Apply  A.  S.  Partingdale,  Mill  Hill, 


N.W. 


WANTED,  an  active,  industrious  LAD,  for 

duties  about  gentleman's  house  and  fill  his  time 
under  the  gardener  ; must  be  well  recommended. — Write 
particulars,  age,  wages,  where  previous  and  present  em- 
ployed, Mr.  H.,  35,  Bond  Street,  Piccadilly. 

WANTED,  at  once,  an  active  young  MAN  as 
improver  in  the  florist  trade  — Apply,  by  letter  only, 
to  G.  Blundell,  Seedsman  and  Florist,  Ridgeway  Oaks, 
Enfield. 


Situations  ©HantcH. 


AS  GARDENER  (Single-handed,  or  where 
two  are  kept). — Twenty  years’  experience  in  stove, 
greenhouse,  flower  and  kitchen  gardens,  and  vinery ; 
married,  no  family;  age  35;  g:>od  character. — Address  G. 
Green,  Statford  Zaney,  Salisbury,  Wilts- 

AS  GARDENER  (Single-handed  or  other- 
wise).— Fourteen  years’  practical  experience  ; age  29  ; 
6iDgle;  three  years  and  eleven  mouths’  good  character  from 
last  employer,  and  nine  previous. — S.  Brown,  3,  Clare 
Cottages,  The  Green,  Barnes,  S.W. 

GARDENER  (Head,  where  two  or  three  are 
kept). — Age  27 ; Bingle  ; 14  years’  in  large  establish- 
ments; first-class  references.— D.,  The  Lodge,  Carshalton 
House,  Carshalton. 

/"N  ARDENER  (Head  Working). — Married,  no 
VlX  family ; experienced  in  all  branches ; three  years’ 
good  character  ; total  abstainer. — W.  Jones,  Coombe  House 
Lodge,  Kingston,  Surrey. 

ARDENER  (Head  Working,  or  good  Single- 
IT  handed). — Age  28;  single;  thoroughly  experienced  in 
all  branches  ; first-class  references. — Whiddon,  63,  Upper 
Park  Road,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

/GARDENER  (Head  Working,  or  good  Single- 
handed). — Eighteen  years’  practical  experience  in  all 
its  branches ; five  years’  good  personal  character  ; married  ; 
age  33. — W.  B.,  129,  Hambro  Road,  Stroatham,  S.W. 

GARDENER  (Head  Working)  ; age  31  years  ; 

16  years’  thorough  practical  experience  in  vines, 
peaches,  melons,  encumbers,  stove  aud  greenhouse  plants, 
flower  and  kitchen  garden,  &o. ; good  characters. — G.  H., 
11,  Chine  Road,  Guildford,  Surrey. 

GARDENER  (Head,  or  good  Single-handed). 

—Age  25 ; eight  years’  experionoe  in  all  branches ; 
first-class  roferencos.— D.  J.,  Cleveland  Villa,  Birkbeck 
Green,  Acton,  W. 

GARDENER  (Second  or  good  Single-handed); 

six  years’  experience  in  good  gardens  ; good  character 
and  references  ; single. — H.  S.,  Upton  Cottages,  Little  Heath, 
Herts. 

GARDENER  (Single-handed,  or  where  help  is 
given).— Understands  vines,  stovo  and  groonhouse 
plants,  flower  and  kitchen  garden  : five  years’  good  character 
from  present  employer ; please  state  wagos. — C.  Carpenter, 
Percy  Avenue,  Ashford,  near  Staines. 

GARDENER  (Single-handed,  or  whore  help  is 
given),  understands  vines,  molons,  cucumbers,  and  tho 
general  routine  of  gardening ; six  years  elovon  mouths’ 
character  from  presont  employor ; age  31 ; married,  no 
family  ; total  abstainor. — Addross  W.  S.,  Tho  Oottago,  Elm- 
liyrst,  Bickloy  Park,  Kont. 

GARDENER  (Single-handed  or  Second). — Ten 
years’ oxporionoo  In  nursory  and  private  gardens; 
ago  24;  single;  three  and  a-half  years’  good  character. — 
Address  D.  M.,  Mrs.  Byatt,  108,  Leyton  Road,  Stratford, 
Essex. 


Situations  EZaanttU, 


CN  ARDENER  (Single-handed,  or  whore  help  is 
H givou).— Ago  24  ; 11  years’  experience  in  all  branches  ; 
0110  year  and  olevcn  months’  good  personal  charaotor.— 
Gardener's  Cottage,  Bolmout  Road,  Lee. 


GARDENER  (Single-handed,  or  Second  where 
two  or  three  are  kept).— Ago  25  ; single;  three  j ears’ 
good  character. — G.  P.,  11,  Grove,  Eltham,  Kont. 

(N  ARDENER  (Single-handed);  24;  single’ 
M abstainer ; glass,  lawn,  flower  and  kitchen  garden ; 
nineteen  months’  character  from  present  employer ; state 
wages.  — J.  Russell,  .The  Gardens,  Aldershot  Park, 
Hants, 

(N  ARDENER  (Single  - handed). — Thirteen 

3T  yearn’  practical  experience  ; age  28 ; married ; Bix 
years’  good  character  from  present  situation. — H.  M.,  36a, 
New  Church  Road,  Camberwell.  

GARDENER  (Single-handed).  — Ten  years’ 

experience  in  all  branches  of  Gardening ; age  27 ; 
good  character  from  laBt  situation.  — George  Wino, 
Dunehurch,  Rugby. 

GARDENER  (Single-handed,  or  where  help  is 
given). — Age  29  ; single  ; understands  vines,  melons 
and  encumbers, greenhouse,  flower  and  kitchen  garden;  nine 
years’  good  character  ; near  London  preferred. — H.  Wisby, 
Harston,  near  Cambridge. 

GARDENER  (Single-handed  or  where  help  is 

given). — Single;  age  23  ; four  years’  good  character ; 
total  abstainer  ; near  London  preferred. — Address  L.  J.  H., 
The  Gardens,  Ecton  Hall,  Northamptonshire. 

a ARDENER  (Single-handed  or  otherwise) ; 

10  years’  experience  in  all  branches  of  the  profession  ; 
can  have  good  character  — Apply  T.  W.,  47,  Upper  Park 
Road,  Hampstead,  London. 

GARDENER  (good  Single-handed  or  other- 
wise).—Well  up  in  vines,  peaches,  flower  and  kitchen 
garden;  age  40;  married;  five  years'  good  character. — 
E.  F.,  28,  Devonshire  Road,  Chiswick. 

t'l  ARDENER  (Good  SiDgle-handed,  or  where 

X another  is  kept) ; thoroughly  understands  vines, 
melons,  cucumbers,  stove  and  greenhouse,  flower  and 
kitchen’garden,  and  is  a good  chrysanthemum  grower  ; four 
years’  good  personal  character,  or  otherwise  ; age  25  ; 
mirried  when  suited.— G.  Marlow,  The  Lodge,  Sundridge 
Park,  Chisiehnrst,  Kent. 

GARDENER  (good  Single-handed,  or  where 

help  is  given). — Experienced  in  all  branches ; 4j  years’ 
good  character ; age  35;  married,  two  in  family. — Apply  J. 
Cole,  6,  Pleasant  Row,  West  Mailing,  Kent. 

GARDENER  (Under). — Situation  wanted  by 
young  man,  age  19  ; willing  to  make  himself  useful ; 
good  character. — Address  J.  Moot,  care  of  Miss  Dobito, 
Cropley  Grove,  near  Newmarket. 

GARDENER  (Under),  Indoors  and  Out,  or 

could  manage  a plain  Single-handed  place. — Age  21 ; 
good  character  ; near  Kingston  or  Wimbledon  preferred. — 
A.  Hill,  Hill  Cottage,  Earlswood  Road,  Redhill,  Surrey. 

HEAD  GARDENER.— F.  Medhurst  is  open 

to  engage  with  any  gentleman  requiring  a practical 
man,  being  weU  up  in  all  branches  of  the  profession  ; or  as 
good  Single-handed  ; age  26  ; with  good  references. — Apply 
F.  Medhurst,  14,  Palace  Street,  Prince  of  Wales’s  Road, 
Haverstock  Hill. 

HEAD  GARDENER. — A gentleman  wishes  to 
recommend  his  head  gardener  to  a good  place,  where 
forcing,  plant  growing,  and  high-class  gardening  could 
be  carried  out ; he  is  efficient  and  trustworthy  ; 20  years' 
experience;  married;  abstainer;  age  33 ; kindly  state 
salary,  &c.— Address  Gardener,  McWright’s,  Newsagent, 
Windsor. 

MR.  J.  GROVES  can  recommend  a thorough 
good  Man  as  GARDENER,  or  Gardener  and  Coach- 
man ; married,  two  children. — Address  A.,  Mr.  J.  Groves, 
Florist,  Beaumont  Road,  Leyton. 

RICHARD  SMITH  and  Co.  beg  to  announce 

that  they  are  constantly  receiving  applications  from 
Gardeners  seeking  Situations,  and  that  they  will  be  able  to 
supply  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  with  particulars,  &c. — St. 
John’s  Nurseries,  Worcester. 

SITUATION  as  SINGLE-HANDED  or 
UNDER  GARDENER.— Apply  to  H.  Kino,  5,  Hope 
Place,  Richmond  Grove,  Surbiton  Hill,  Surrey. 

SITUATION  WANTED  as  SECOND  GAR- 
DENER, where  three  or  four  are  kept;  14  mouths’ 
good  character  from  present  sitnation  ; five  years’  good  ex- 
perience indoors  and  out;  age  22. — Apply  A.  Oheeseman, 
Wood  Side,  Suudridge,  Kent. 

SITUATION  wanted,  as  UNDER  GARDENER, 

where  two  are  kept,  or  single-handed  in  a small  place. 
Six  years’ good  character;  age  21. — Apply  to  C.  B.,  Oak 
Cottage,  Lindfield,  Sussex. 

TO  FLORISTS. — A young  Man  seeks  a SITUA- 
TION in  indoor  work ; good  character.— G.  A., 
Ridge,  near  Barnet,  Herts. 

WANTED,  by  a thorough  practical  HEAD 
WORKING  GARDENER,  who  thoroughly  under- 
stands overy  branch  of  gardening ; married  ; middle  ago  ; no 
family  ; wife  good  dairy  woman  ; no  objeotion  to  take  charge 
of  house  during  abscnco  of  family ; good  roforoncos  can  be 
given.— Address  J.  J.,  West  Streot,,  Now  Town,  Crawley, 
Snssex.  

WANTED,  by  a respectable  young  man. 
Situation  an  GARDENER  and  GROOM  iu  gentle- 
man's family  ; country  preferred ; will  make  himself  gener- 
ally useful.— Apply  0.  H.  M.,  45,  Canning:  Road,  Highbury, 
London,  N. 

WANTED,  situation  as  GARDENER  (Single- 
handed  or  otherwise).— Thoroughly  experienced  ; 
ape  30;  married;  pood  roferencos;  disengaged, — H.  W, 
Almond,  Alexandra  Road,  Addlestone,  Surrey. 

WANTED,  situation  as  IMPROVER,  in  a 

gout  Ionian's  garden,  in  tho  bouses  preferred  ; ngc  20 ; 
total  abstainer ; two  years’  good  charaotor  from  last 
employor.  Stato  wagos.— James  Salter,  Weston,  Honiton, 
Dovou. 


May  is,  1S86. 
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T>  OYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY  G A It  DENS 

■V  REGENT’S  PARK. 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  FIRST  SUMMER  EXHIBITION  OF  PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 
Entries  should  i>o  sent  in  as  goon  as  possible. 

C Tryst al  palace.— great  flower  show  of  the 

j SEASON,  FRIDAY  and  SATURDAY,  May  21  and  22. 

Admission— Friday,  Five  Shillings  ; Saturday,  Half-ft-Crown  or  by  Soason  Tickot. 


GPiljibittans  (mb  greetings  far  tl)e  lEnsutng  Meek, 

Wednesday,  May  11). — Royal  Botanic  Society.— Summer  Exhibition. 
Friday,  May  21,  and  Saturday,  May  22. — Crystal  Palace.— Summer  Show. 


auction  Sales  for  tbe  Ensuing  ®5Ieek. 

Tuesday,  May  IS. — Mossrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
07  and  08,  Cheapside ; Orchids. 

Wednesday,  May  19. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
07  and  08,  Cheapside;  Carnations,  Picotees,  Plants,  2,600  Lilium  Auratum,  &c. 

Wednesday  and  Thursday,  May  19  and  20. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden ; Orchids. 

Friday,  May  21. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  and  68,  Cheapside ; Orchids. 

Saturday,  May  22. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  the  American  Nurseries, 
Leytonstone  ; Annual  Sale  of  Bedding  Plants. 

Saturday  and  Monday,  May  15  and  17  — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  Kingsbury  House, 
Shortlands  ; Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  &c. 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS.  — Five  lines  and 
under,  body  type,  2s.  6d. ; eaoh  additional  line,  6d. ; half  a oolumn,  £1 15s. ; a 
column,  £3 ; one  page,  £9. 

Advertisements  for  the  Current  Number  must  be  Bent  not  later  than  Wednesday,  and 
for  Monthly  Parts  not  later  than  the  24th  of  each  Month,  addressed  to  the  Advertisement 
Office  of  the  Gardeners’  Magazine,  148  and  149,  Aldersgate  Street,  London,  E.O. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  of  HORTICULTURAL  or  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES  and 
SHOWS  are  inserted  on  the  Leader  Page  at  Is.  per  line. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  OF  SITUATIONS  VACANT,  or  from  persons  seeking  employ- 
ment, Is.  each  four  lines  (28  words),  and  3d.  per  line  at 
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Cjje  #artrmrs’ 

SATURDAY,  MAY  15,  1886. 


Spring  came  so  suddenly  that  although  people  were  weary  of 
waiting  for  it,  they  were  surprised  when  with  sudden  warmth  the 
world  was  once  more  filled  with  flowers.  A cruelly  cold  wave,  that 
passed  over  Europe  immediately  after  the  first  burst  of  spring 
weather,  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  fruit  crops,  and  certainly 
influenced  them  in  a disadvantageous  manner,  spent  its  forces  in 
time  to  give  the  later  bloom  a better  chance,  and  there  is  a fair 
prospect  now  of  an  average  production  and  of  more  than  an  average 
in  some  places  and  of  some  things.  But  we  are  satisfied  there  is  no 
reasonable  prospect  of  a great  fruit  season,  and  at  present  it  may  be 
said  the  promise  of  apples  is  largest  of  any.  The  plums  have  made 
a great  show,  but  were  in  many  districts  caught  by  frost,  and  we 
can  scarcely  expect  this  to  prove  a plum  year.  The  pear  trees  are 
everywhere  showing  a thin  bloom  indicative  perhaps  of  weakness. 
There  is,  however,  quite  enough  bloom  of  pear  for  a tremendous 
crop,  but  the  weakness  that  results  in  a thin  display  of  flowers  is 
not  likely  to  terminate  in  a great  display  of  fruit.  The  proper 
verdict  after  a broad  survey  at  the  present  time,  is,  in  respect  of 
fruit  prospects,  that  they  are  fairly  good  considering  the  unexampled 
length  of  the  winter  and  the  severe  check  that  occurred  at  the 
opening  of  the  spring. 

Vegetation  generally  has  made  satisfactory  progress  since  an 
improved  temperature  favoured  growth,  and  spring  seeds  have 
come  up  well,  so  that  in  most  places  a good  plant  may  he  seen. 
"Winter  crops  of  all  kinds,  from  wheat  to  cabbages,  have  suffered 
much,  and  in  many  instances  were  obliterated.  But  the  uncomfort- 
No.  1,098,  New  Series.— Vol.  XXIX. 


able  blanks  aro  being  fast  fillod  up,  and  where  a plant  of  any  kind 
remainod  in  however  worn  a condition  recovery  has  been  rapid  and 
complete,  for  warmth  and  light  are  the  quickening  powers  of  the 
world.  But  the  losses  are  felt ; it  will  take  time  to  set  up  a balance 
against  crops  that  were  on  the  ground  for  six  months  or  more  and 
that  perished  at  last  overcome  by  cold  and  damp.  The  spirited  and 
careful  cultivator  will  see  the  balance  restored  ; the  careless  man 
may  fail  to  see  it ; and,  indeed,  the  heavy  losses  are  mostly  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  last  named,  for  good  work  and  good  luck  are  old 
companions  in  farming  and  gardening.  The  want  of  feed  has 
combined  with  low  toned  markets  to  keep  down  the  hopes  of  the 
men  whose  business  it  is  to  make  meat,  and  all  tillers  of  the  land, 
no  matter  what  their  particular  line  of  business,  have  had  to  witness 
the  strange  coincidence  of  scarcity  of  produce  with  low  prices. 

What  is  called  the  “ land  question  ” makes  but  slow  progress  in 
this  country,  and  the  men  who  are,  or  should  be,  the  most  deeply 
interested  in  it  appear  to  be  the  least  anxious  of  any.  The  farmer  seems 
to  be  content  to  lose  money  by  his  business,  and  the  landlord  quietly 
adapts  his  style  of  living  to  the  reduction  of  his  rents.  In  our  issue 
for  November  26,  1881,  we  suggested  a series  of  enterprises  within 
the  range  of  farming  practice  in  this  country,  not  to  prove  their 
profitableness,  but  to  illustrate  the  helpless  condition  of  the 
agriculturalist  owing  in  great  part  to  his  supineness  in  respect  of 
the  political  life  of  the  country.  Amongst  the  subjects  then  men- 
tioned was  tobacco,  which  is  now  obtaining  attention,  and  illustrates 
not  only  the  false  position  of  the  farmer,  but  the  incapacity  of  people 
who  profess  to  speak  with  authority  on  the  bearings  of  rural 
industries.  We  have  never  averred  that  tobacco  could  be  grown  in 
this  country  with  profit,  for  it  remains  to  be  proved  whether  the 
thing  is  worth  doing,  and,  if  so,  how  and  where  ? The  point  of 
importance  to  note  is  that  the  prohibition  of  the  cultivation  by  the 
law  is  an  evidence  that  British  agriculture  is  in  a condition  of  deadly 
slavery,  and  if  landowners  and  farmers  are  content  with  such  a 
state  of  things  the  interests  of  the  whole  nation  are  nevertheless 
bound  up  with  the  land  question.  The  proposal  to  give  tobacco  a 
trial  brings  into  prominence  the  manner  in  which  the  law  may  and 
does  throttle  industry,  so  that,  even  for  a trial  of  the  crop  with  a 
view  to  the  augmentation  of  the  national  wealth  and  general 
prosperity,  a complicated  series  of  permissions  and  regulations  must 
be  complied  with.  Thus,  even  now,  tobacco  growing  is  only  allowed 
subject  to  certain  restrictions  that  are  a mild  imitation  of  the 
statutory  prohibitions,  and  they  compel  us  to  observe  that  were  the 
farmer  to  see  his  way  to  a profitable  employment  of  his  labour  and 
capital,  he  might  have  first  to  consider  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
for  the  exercise  for  his  energies  some  reasonable  amount  of  freedom. 
There  are  fiscal  reasons  for  prohibiting  the  growth  of  tobacco  in  this 
country.  Of  course  there  are.  And  there  are  fiscal  reasons  for 
reduced  rents  and  failure  of  employments  ; for  war,  for  pauperism, 
for  murder  sometimes,  and  always  for  thieving.  There  are  fiscal 
reasons  for  anything  and  everything ; and  our  statesmanship  is 
satisfied  with  them  while  the  fortunes  of  the  country  are  made  the 
sport  of  factions,  and  our  means  of  living  are  strangled  with  red 
tape.  Tobacco  must  be  tried  under  a variety  of  circumstances 
before  anyone  can  say  whether  it  is  a paying  or  a losing  game, 
and  those  who  discount  the  project  in  advance  proclaim  their 
ignorance  both  of  the  political  and  the  practical  bearings  of  the 
question.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  gardener  can  most  easily 
master  the  first  elements  of  the  problem  in  aid  of  the  general 
intelligence]  and  the  larger  view  of  the  practical  part  of  the  busi- 
ness. We  shall  hope  that  many  gardeners  will  acquire  and  record 
experiences,  for  at  present  facts  are  wanted  and  we  can  wait  for 
theories. 

The  weather  continues  to  keep  up  the  old  conflict  between  hopes 
and  fears.  Changes  long  promised  became  visible  on  Sunday  last 
in  cloudy  skies  and  small  local  showers  of  cold  rain.  Since  then, 
the  temperature  has  steadily  declined,  and  the  humidity  has  increased, 
and  the  conditions  are  now  scarcely  favourable  to  vegetation, 
although  the  rain  that  is  falling  was  much  wanted.  In  the  year 
1872  the  early  promise  of  a great  fruit  crop  was  so  conspicuous  as 
to  cause  general  jubilation,  but  at  the  moment  that  the  plums  and 
pears  were  swelling  into  visiblility,  a term  of  cold  accompanied  with  an 
intermittent  fall  of  rain  occurred,  and  the  prospect  was  darkened 
beyond  recovery.  It  is  not  for  us  or  for  any  to  anticipate  a repeti- 
tion of  that  dismal  tale  ; and,  thus  far  certainly,  the  circumstances 
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are  not  exactly  parallel.  Having  suggested  the  likelihood  of  a cold, 
wet  spring,  wo  aro  perhaps  unduly  anxious  on  the  subject,  and  our 
great  hope,  of  course,  is  that  our  expectations  may  be  falsified. 


Luton  Horticultural  Society. — Annual  exhibition,  August  18. 

Aberdeen  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  its  summer  exhibi- 
tion July  22,  and  two  following  days. 

Mr.  James  Carr  has  been  engaged  as  gardoner  at  Heveningham 
Hall,  Suffolk,  the  seat  of  Lord  Huntingfield. 

Mr.  A.  McLeod  has  been  engaged  as  gardoner  by  the  Marquis  of 
Headfort,  Headfort  House,  Kells,  Co.  Meath. 

Chiswick  Horticultural  Society. — Summer  show  in  R.H.S. 
Gardens,  July  15.  Autumn  show,  November  18. 

Royal  Botanic]  Society.— The  first  great  show  of  the  season 
will  be  held  in  the  gardens,  Regent’s  Park,  on  Wednesday  next. 

A Fire  Extinguisher  and  Fire  Alarm,  operating  by  electricity, 
are  on  exhibition  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster,  by  Messrs. 
Thompson  and  Ritchie,  14,  St.  Swithin’s  Lane,  E.C. 

Bristol  Chrysanthemum  Society  announces  “ the  first  grand 
summer  exhibition  ” to  be  held  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  Bristol,  J uly 
14  and  15.  The  schedule  comprises  roses,  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  orchids,  fruits,  vegetables,  &c.,  in  a series  of  55  classes. 

Chestnut  Trees  are  flowering  freely  in  London  at  the  present 
time,  and  to-morrow  will  be  called  “ Chestnut  Sunday,”  a great  day 
for  Bushey  Park  and  Hampton  Court.  The  Yalley  of  the  Thames 
is  gloriously  bright  with  golden  green  leafage  and  mountains  of 
flowers. 

Erythrina  corallina  is  reported  in  the  “New  Mexican  Pharma- 
copoeia ” to  yield  an  alkaloid  that  is  the  only  poisonous  principle  as  yet 
obtained  from  a leguminous  plant.  In  Lindley’s  “ Vegetable  King- 
dom,” p.  547,  we  are  advised  to  regard  the  entire  order  of  leguminous 
plants  as  poisonous,  those  that  are  useful  as  food  being  exceptions  to 
the  rule. 

Liverpool  International  Exhibition,  opened  by  the  Queen  on 
Tuesday  last,  is  housed  in  the  buildings  that  formed  the  framework 
of  the  Antwerp  International  last  year.  But  oh  ! the  difference. 
The  Belgian  affair  was  a display  of  taste,  and  was  especially  rich  in 
colour.  At  Liverpool  they  despise  such  things,  but  the  exhibition  is 
full  of  interest  for  its  solid  contents. 

Horticultural  Papers  are,  as  a rule,  careful  to  steer  clear  of 
political  matters,  except  in  so  far  as  they  bear  directly  on  horticulture. 
We  learn  from  the  Globe  of  May  10  that  “ a gardening  paper  has  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland,”  and  has  in  some  way 
mashed  it  up  with  potato  culture.  We  ai’e  curious  to  know  the  name 
of  the  paper  referred  to,  and  shall  be  thankful  to  any  of  our  readers 
who  can  inform  us. 

Certificates  of  Primula  Congress  were  awarded  by  a com- 
mittee appointed  for  the  purpose,  comprising  Mr.  Churchill,  Mr.  Philip 
Worsley,  and  Mr.  Moore  (of  Glasnevin).  It  was  not  to  be  expected  or 
desired  that  those  gentlemen  should  operate  on  the  principles  that  rule 
the  Floral  Committee  of  the  R.H.S.,  and  those  who  view  the  operations 
of  both  bodies  in  the  same  light  make  a grave  mistake,  and  may  with 
advantage  reconsider  the  matter.  This  point,  however,  is  of  importance, 
that  the  Floral  Committee  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  primula 
certificates. 

Fruit  Prospects  in  Somerset. — Taken  altogether,  the  prospect 
is  about  an  average  one ; but  of  course  it  is  too  early  as  yet  to  speak 
definitely  about  any  portion  of  the  hardy  fruits.  Plums  are  flowering 
abundantly ; pears,  as  a rule,  are  not  so  laden  with  blossoms  as  we 
have  seen  them  before ; apricots  have  set  a moderate  crop ; peaches  on 
open  walls  will  be  only  moderate ; and  cherries  make  a wonderful 
promise.  In  this  district  apples  are  opening  well,  and  should  we  get 
a favourable  time  there  will  be  an  abundant  crop.  Gooseberries  and 
currants  promise  well,  as  also  do  strawberries.  So  far,  the  outlook  is 
cheering ; but,  even  with  a favourable  time,  I do  not  see  at  present  that 
there  will  be  a great  abundance,  except  in  the  case  of  bush  fruits. — 
J.  C.  Clarke. 

The  Willow  is  largely  cultivated  in  America  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses. The  willow  switches  at  the  end  of  two  years  are  from  four 
feet  to  seven  feet  long,  and  are  cut  and  gathered  into  bunches  like 
sheaves  of  wheat.  In  the  stripping  building  they  are  steeped  in 
water,  and  the  bark  at  the  larger  end  is  loosened  for  a couple  of  inches 
by  machinery.  One  by  one  the  switches  are  placed  in  the  mechanical 
stripper,  and  with  a pair  of  pliers  are  pulled  through  with  a sudden 
jerk.  They  are  then  wiped  off  with  a woollen  cloth,  bundled,  and  laid 
away  to  dry.  All  the  leaves  and  bark  are  dried  and  baled,  when  they 
command  a price  of  25  cents  a pound.  The  average  yield  is  a ton  to 
the  acre.  When  dried  the  willows  command  200  dols.  per  ton,  and  find 
a ready  market. 

Poisoning  of  Ducks  by  Ailantus  Leaves. — M.  Bourlcy,  the 
distinguished  French  veterinarian,  has  communicated  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  a note  on  this  subject.  Great  alarm  was  recently  caused 
at  Castres,  Department  of  Tarn,  by  what  appeared  to  be  a new  and 
fatal  epidemic  amongst  domestic  ducks.  The  symptoms  were  thoso  of 
acrid  poisoning,  followed  by  speedy  death.  Veterinary  inquiry  showed 
conclusively  that  tho  poisoning  was  caused  by  suckers  of  Chinese 
Ailantus,  which  had  been  eaton  by  the  ducks.  The  gullets  of  all  tho 
dead  birds,  of  which  great  numbers  wore  examined,  contained  these 
leaves ; and  tho  leaves,  fresh  chopped,  were  readily  eaton  by  other 
ducks,  with  the  same  fatal  results.  A number  of  Ailantus  grow  on  tho 
borders  of  a swamp  frequented  by  the  ducks  of  tho  neighbourhood. 


Is  the  Primrose  in  Danger  of  Extinction  P — It  may  aid  the 
discussion  of  this  question  to  have  a few  facta  as  to  the  number  of 
flowers  sent  on  the  16th  and  17th  of  April  from  Guernsey.  From  this 
island  alone  there  were  despatched  by  parcel  post,  steampacket  and 
railway,  consignments  amounting  to  a total  of  about  seven  tons.  Our 
authority  is  the  Chronique  de  Jersey. 

The  Charterhouse  and  Hayling  Common  are  both  spared  the 
destructive  treatment  designed  for  them,  the  House  of  Commons  having 
practically,  if  not  formally,  rejected  the  measures  that  were  presented 
for  authorizing  the  spoliation  of  these  places.  We  can  but  thankfully 
recognize  the  healthy  feeling  of  the  legislature  as  thus  manifested,  and 
pray  that  a like  spirit  may  govern  in  all  things  for  the  promotion  of 
the  public  good.  London  keeps  a fine  old  edifice  and  a most  useful 
piece  of  garden  ground,  and  Southsea  retains  the  right  of  free  exercise 
on  120  acres  of  sea  beach  untouched  for  recreative  purposes. 

Tobacco  Cultivation  in  Austria-Hungary  is  the  subject  of 
important  legislative  proposals.  The  tobacco  monopoly  yields  at  present 
to  Austria  alone  more  than  72,000,0003. ; but  115,000  tons  of  tobacco 
are  yearly  imported,  and  it  is  calculated  that  the  revenue  would  ba 
much  increased  if  the  Regie  had  more  dealings  with  home  growers. 
Tobacco  thrives  well  on  the  soil  of  this  Empire.  It  is  grown  in  Hungary, 
Galicia,  Dalmatia,  and  South  Tyrol,  and  the  following  returns  were 
made  for  the  year  1884  : Galicia,  2,330,000  kilogrammes  of  green  leaves, 
bought  by  the  State;  Dalmatia,  4,780  kilogrammes;  South  Tyrol, 
4,200,000  kilogrammes  ; and  Hungary,  44,000,000  kilogrammes. 

Tulipa  Gregi,  a bold,  self-coloured  species  of  recent  introduction, 
has  sported  in  an  interesting  way  in  the  plantation  now  flowering  in  the 
grounds  of  the  New  Plant  Company,  Colchester.  The  sport  is  smaller 
than  the  type,  with  yellow  body,  colour  flaked  with  red,  and  tending 
towards  a feather,  while  the  base  of  the  flower  retains  the  typical 
marking,  in  which  black  predominates.  The  future  of  this  sport  is  a 
subject  for  speculation. 

The  Orchid  Exhibition  in  the  Victoria  Nurseries,  Upper 
Holloway,  is  delightfully  attractive,  and  should  be  visited  at  an  early 
date  by  the  lovers  of  orchids.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  has  this  year  staged 
the  plants  in  his  comfortable  exhibition  house,  which  is  much  more 
convenient  for  visitors  than  to  keep  them  in  their  several  climatal  de- 
partments in  the  nursery.  The  result  is  a more  complete  picture  than 
would  be  otherwise  possible,  and  the  fine  development  ot  the  plants, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  interest  attaching  to  the  rare  and  valuable  varie- 
ties, is  rendered  more  thoroughly  appreciable. 

The  Queen’s  Reply  to  the  address  of  the  promoters  of  the 
Liverpool  Shipping  and  Industrial  Exhibition  will  remind  a few  old 
fogies  of  the  royal  speeches  commented  upon  by  William  Cobbett  in 
his  famous  English  grammar.  As  a literary  curiosity  we  reproduce  it, 
and  would  gladly  give  the  name  of  the  author,  were  that  possible. 
Nobody  will  impute  to  Her  Majesty  the  authorship  of  such  a thing, 
the  brevity  of  which  is  its  only  virtue  : — 

“ I receive  with  cordial  satisfaction  the  address  which  you  have  presented 
to  me  on  the  opening  of  this  international  exhibition.  It  affords  me  sincere 
gratification  to  witness  the  successful  result  of  your  judicious  labours  as 
testified  by  the  vast  collection  of  interesting  objects  to  be  found  within  the 
walls  of  this  building,  and  I heartily  concur  in  the  hope  which  you  have 
expressed  that  tho  degree  of  success  which  you  have  been  able  to  secure  may 
prove  worthy  of  the  wide  and  comprehensive  projeot  to  the  accomplishment  of 
which  your  operations  have  been  directed.” 

Fruit  from  the  Antipodes. — The  Austral  steamship,  which 
arrived  from  Australia  on  the  6ch  ult.,  brought  over  several  parcels 
of  fruit,  part  of  which  was  shipped  by  a Mr.  W.  Merchant,  of  Adelaide, 
tho  whole  of  which  arrived  in  fine  condition,  and  was  sold  by  auction 
on  Monday  last  in  Covent  Garden,  by  Mr.  W.  N.  White,  fruit  broker. 
Such  was  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  small  cases  of  apples,  holding  not 
quite  a bushel  (43  lbs.  gross),  made  the  fine  price  of  9s.  6d.  to  22s. , 
according  to  samples,  and  cases  of  pears  22s.  to  25s.  per  case.  Although 
this  is  not  the  first  time  fruit  has  been  shipped  from  Australia  to 
London,  it  has  hitherto  been  very  risky  business  for  the  shippers,  many 
sorts  not  being  able  to  stand  the  tropical  heat  during  the  passage. 
This  will  now  be  overcome  by  treating  the  fruit  on  similar  principles 
to  the  fresh  meat,  and  it  is  thought  that  a very  extensive  trade  will 
thus  be  developed,  as  fruit  of  this  description  can  always  command 
good  prices  during  May  and  half  June. 

Cottagers’  Allotment  Gardens  Bill. — The  Bill  ordered  to  be 
printed  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the 
provision  of  allotment  gardens  for  cottagers  is  backed  with  the  names 
of  Mr.  Chaplin,  Sir  W.  Hart-Dyke,  Mr.  Harcourt,  Viscount  Curzou, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Hall.  It  consists  of  17  clauses,  of  which  the  most 
important  is  the  seventh,  containing  the  following  regulations  as  to  the 
acquisition  of  land  by  county  authority : — “ (1)  Subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  the  county  authority  shall  have  the  like  powers 
of  acquiring  lands  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  as  local  authorities 
under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  have  of  acquiring  lands  for  the 
purposes  of  that  Act;  and  sections  176  to  178,  297  and  298  of  that  Act 
shall  apply  to  the  acquisition  of  lands  by  the  county  authority,  and  to 
the  making  and  confirmation  of  provisional  orders  under  this  Act.  with 
the  substitution  of  ‘county  authority’  for  ‘local  authority.’  (2)  In 
the  construction  of  tho  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Acts  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  the  expression  ‘ the  special  Act  ’ includes  this 
Act,  and  any  Order  confirmed  by  Parliament  authorizing  tho  purchase 
of  lands  otherwise  than  by  agreement  for  purposes  of  this  Act. 
(3)  In  making  any  order  for  the  acquisition  of  lands  otherwise  than  by 
agreement  for  tho  purposes  of  this  Act  the  Local  Government  Board 
shall  not  authorize  tho  taking  of  an  unfair  quantity  of  land  from  any 
one  person,  having  regard  to  the  quantity  of  land  owned  by  different 
persons  in  tho  parish  respectively,  and  to  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.” 
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MARKET  GARDENING  IN  THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

llj  K.  WllITKIKLl)  OUOKTS. 

No.  15. 

A wonderful  Beurr6  Clairgoau  ponr-trco- -Weight  of  Chaumontel,  General 
Todleben,  and  other  pear* — Mr.  Bliaset’s  poara — Mr.  Bashford’s  pear 
orolmrda — An  unfavourable  aituation — Mr.  Ooaaet’a  groat  pear  plantation 
— Doaoriptinn  of  the  orchard — Sorts  grown — A wonderful  cooking  pear — 
Mr.  Gosset ’u  modus  operamli — Interesting  facta  about  tho  Chauinontcl — 
Quince  and  freo  stook — One  million  pears— Gathering  and  ripening  of  the 
crop — Prices,  &o. 

In  a footuoto  in  our  last  article  wo  mentioned  a Beurrd  Olairgeau  pear 
which  reminds  us  of  a very  remnrkublc  tree,  tho  most  remarkable  ever 
known  in  Jersey,  that  within  two  years  ago  was  to  be  seen  growing  in 
Mr.  Pond's  gardens  at  St-  Lawrence,  in  that  island.  Mr.  Pond  placed 
tho  particulars  of  this  extraordinary  troe  at  our  disposal ; they  are  as 
follows  : It  was  planted  twelve  years  ago  against  his  fruit-room,  and 
tho  second  season  produced  one  fruit  woighing  l\  lbs.  Up  to  within 
two  years  ago  it  continued  bearing  magnificent  fruit,  the  pears  never 
weighing  less  than  1 lb.  each.  In  1873  Mr.  Pond  had  the  surface  earth 
carefully  removed  and  replaced  by  good  turfy  loam  from  a meadow,  and 
the  following  year  he  allowed  the  tree  to  bear  35  pears,  which,  when 
gathored,  turned  the  scale  at  56|lbs.  Every  year  that  he  exhibited 
with  the  fruit  from  this  tree  he  carried  olf  first  prize,  and  at  South 
Kensington  the  judges  pronounced  the  pears  to  be  the  finest  Beurre 
Clairgeaus  they  had  ever  seen. 

“ I have  beeD,”  said  Mr.  Pond,  “ hardly  less  successful  with  the 
Cbaumontel.  Last  autumn  I exhibited  at  our  local  show  50  of  these 
fruits  which  weighed  more  than  60  lbs.,  and  the  100  containing  the 
50  pears  I sold  for  £7  10s.  I picked  myself  from  five  small  pyramid 
trees  of  General  Todleben  80  fruits  weighing  85  lbs.,  and  the  other 
varieties  which  I grow,  such  as  Duchess  d’ Angouleme,  Beurre  Bachelier, 
Doyenne  da  Cornice,  Triomphe  de  Jodoigne,  &c.,  have  done  exceedingly 
well.” 

Mr.  Pond  is  not  a large  grower  of  pears.  Not  far  from  his  property 
are  Mr.  Blisset’s  gardens.  This  gentleman  particularly  prides  himself 
on  his  growth  of  Chaumontels,  which  he  considers  to  be  the  most 
perfect  fruit  of  this  variety  sent  from  Jersey,  the  fruit  being  distin- 
guished by  superior  size,  first-rate  quality,  and  a smooth,  unbroken,  and 
well-coloured  skin. 

But  the  situation  of  the  two  large  pear  plantations  of  Jersey  is  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  island.  The  first  to  be  reached  from  St. 
Helier  s is  that  of  Mr.  Bashford,  whose  immense  vineries  we  have 
already  described.  The  number  of  trees  planted  is  8,000,  the  sorts  bein<* 
Cbaumontel,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Beurre  Diel,  Beurrc  d’Aremberg 
Beurre  Clairgeau,  Cattilac,  Belle  de  Jersey,  Williams,  Gratioli,  &c .’ 
the  bulk,  of  course,  consisting  of  Chaumontels.  The  Doyenne  du  Comice 
comes  perhaps  second.  This  is  a truly  deliciously  flavoured  pear,  and 
is  thought  by  many  (so  we  are  told)  to  be  second  in  point  of  quality 
to  no  other  variety.  Some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  this  fruit  raised 
by  Mr.  Bashford  weighed  as  much  as  1§  lbs.  each. 

The  orchard  was  not  at  its  best  for  the  inspection  of  visitors,  as  a 
severe  wind  had  passed  over  it  on  the  previous  week  from  the  only 
quarter  to  which  it  is  exposed,  and  had  badly  blackened  the  leaves  and 
broken  several  of  the  smaller  branches.  This  would  give  the  trees  such 
a check  that  it  was  feared  the  crop  of  pears  would  be  imperilled,  or,  at 
any  rate,  it  would  throw  the  crop  back. 

Mr.  Bashford  is  a first-rate  cultivator.  He  doe3  not  do  a thing  by 
halves  ; and  if  anyone  could  cultivate  pears  it  would  be  him.  But  it  is 
probable  that  he  will  give  up  pear  growing— at  least,  this  was  what  we 
understood  he  was  contemplating.  Not  only  is  he  exposed  to  a bad 
wind,  but  the  subsoil  being  naturally  dry— though  it  has  been  wonder- 
fully improved  by  artificial  means  and  at  a large  outlay— it  is  not  at  all 
suitable  for  such  subjects  as  pears,  and  more  especially  for  the  tender 
varieties  cultivated. 

Not  a stone’s  throw  from  Mr.  Bashford’s  is  another  pear  orchard, 
*s^and’  or  world,  containing  as  it  does  close  on 

i/,000  trees.  Contiguous  as  are  the  two  orchards,  Mr.  Gosset,  the 
proprietor  of  the  last-mentioned,  has  nothing  to  complain  of  on  the 
score  of  either  soil  or  situation.  The  land,  which  has  a slope  towards 
the  south,  is  a strong  loam  resting  on  a substratum  of  clay,  fairly 
retentive,  and  exactly  suited  for  pear  culture,  being  sufficiently  moist 
to  keep  the  trees  growing  and  in  afresh-looking  condition,  even  in  the 
hottest  and  dryest  season.  Pear  trees  abhor  damp  soil  or  a dry 
parched  soil  ; what  they  require  is  the  happy  medium,  and  at  Mr. 
Gosset  s estate  they  have  it  to  perfection. 

From  intruding  winds  the  orchard  is  both  naturally  and  artificially 
protected,  the  artificial  shelter  consisting  of  a high  wall,  which  is  carried 
right  round  the  plantation,  and  intersects  it  again  at  various  points. 

tVp  pJ,Hrpd^ded  f,  a m°Sf  e<1"al  s<luare3  of  about  balf  an  acre  each, 
bite  i^nto  PFntH!llant  en,closed  measuring  forty  vergees,  or  to  trans- 
late it  into  English  about  seventeen  acres.  On  the  south-east  and 
south-west  it  is  rather  open,  and  to  protect  this  aspect  a screen  of 
poplars  has  been  planted,  which  is  growing  luxuriantly.  The  aspect 
of  the  whole  is  very  trim  and  rather  monotonous  when  there  are 
neither  Raves,  blossom,  nor  fruit  on  the  trees,  but  in  spring  and 
autumn  the  thousands  of  trees  are  beautiful  objects.  The  wide 
carriage  roads  gravelled  and  rolled,  and  not  a weed  anywhere  to  be 
seen,  have  a pleasing  effect;  and  for  the  transporting  of  the  crop  and 
conveyance  ot  manure  to  the  trees  it  is  seen  that  this  large  sacrifice  of 
land  is  quite  necessary. 

Of  the  17,000  trees  already  planted  12,000  are  the  Chaumontels 
^„.remainaer  mdudmg  such  varieties  as  Doyenne  du  Cornice’ 
Williams  s Bon  Chretien,  Beurre  d’Amanlis,  Beurre  Diel,  Easter  Beurre’ 


St.  Germain  d’hiver,  Beurre  d’Aremborg,  Oatillac,  Belle  de  Jersey,* 
&c. 

Imported  as  maiden  trees  from  France,  tho  trees  are  grafted  upon 
tho  quince,  as  when  so  worked  they  come  into  bearing  sooner,  though 
they  do  not  last  so  long  as  when  put  on  tho  freo  stock.  Every  year  a 
certain  number  of  old  trees  is  replaced  by  these  fresh  importations, 
thus  insuring  a continual  supply  of  full  bearing  trees.  They  are  planted 
in  mathematically  exact  lines,  facing  north  and  south,  about  nine  feet 
from  each  other,  and  in  tho  rows.  The  manure  employed,  and  liberally 
employed,  consists  of  a mixture  of  well  rotted  animal  and  vegetable 
refuse,  and  that  it  is  entirely  to  tho  taste  of  tho  subjects  is  plain  from 
tho  invariably  strong  healthy  condition  of  the  trees  themselves.  No- 
thing is  permitted  to  occupy  the  ground  under  or  about  the  trees,  every 
weed  even  being  rigoursly  kept  down,  lest  they  should  deprive  the  soil 
of  any  of  the  needed  nourishment. 

In  order  to  facilitate  pruning  and  picking,  tho  trees  are  kept  to  an 
average  height  of  about  seven  feet.  This  plan  has  tho  additional  recom- 
mendation that  it  keeps  the  trees  well  under  the  shelter  of  the  walls. 
The  trees  planted  against  the  walls  are  allowed  to  grow  more  freely. 
These  last  consist  of  those  trees  which  would  not  survive  tho  winter  in 
tho  more  open  spaces,  such  as  the  Easter  Beurre,  Winter  Nelis,  &c. 

To  any  but  practical  gardeners,  there  are  several  interesting  facts 
connected  with  theChaumontelnot  generally  known.  Thus,  that  Jersey 
is  the  only  suitable  locality  in  which  to  cultivate  this  pear ; that  it  is 
the  first  to  flower  in  the  spring,  and  almost  the  last  to  freely  mature 
itsfruit  in  the  autumn;  and  that  the  blossom  of  the  pears  always  sets,  so 
that  you  can  accurately  calculate  the  crop  by  the  simple  means  of 
counting  the  blossom. 

The  Chaumontel,  as  well  as  the  other  varieties  of  pears,  are  severely 
thinned  out  soon  after  the  fruit  is  set.  Those  growers  who  go  in  for 
large  bulk  of  fruit  rather  than  for  individual  size  of  the  pear,  of  course 
do  less  thinning,  or  leave  this  operation  entirely  to  nature;  but  there 
are  not  many  who  treat  good  pears  in  this  manner,  though  we  have  met 
with  some  even  in  Jersey  who  follow  this  very  unprofitable  and  un- 
satisfactory method. 

On  Mr.  Gosset’s  estate  are  several  fine  Chaumontel  trees  30  and  40 
years  of  age,  but  the  average  age  of  trees  on  the  quince  is  not  nearly 
so  long  as  this,  therefore  we  presume  these  were  on  the  free  stock, 
these  trees  at  pi’esent  yielding  annually  crops  of  from  100  to  150  fine 
pears  each.  The  average  crop  of  a full-grown,  vigorous  tree  may  be 
stated  at  100  pears.  The  three-year-old  trees,  cf  which  Mr.  Gosset  has 
many  hundreds,  yield,  perhaps,  thirty  pears  apiece.  The  finest  of  these 
pears  seldom  exceeds  one  pound  in  weight,  and  their  general  average 
is  from  6 to  10  oz.  each.  This  year  Mr.  Gosset  anticipates  a yield  of 
over  1,000,000  pears. 

The  time  for  gathering  the  Chaumontel  is  from  the  3rd  to  the  10th 
of  October.  They  are  carefully  placed  in  shallow  boxes,  the  boxes 
being  then  stowed  away  on  shelves  in  a building  provided  for  the 
purpose.  By  the  end  of  November  they  will  be  nicely  ripening  and 
in  condition  for  dispatch  to  the  markets.  The  through  freight  to 
London  is  at  the  rate  of  3s.  per  cwt.  By  Christmas,  when  they  are  in 
capital  form  for  the  dessert  table,  they  will  command  exorbitant  prices 
— that  is,  those  of  good  size.  Pears  weighing  16  ozs.  apiece  are  worth 
quite  Is.  each,  or  £5  the  100  to  the  grower,  aud  at  Covent  Garden  they 
are  not  retailed  under  Is.  6d.  or  2s.  apiece.  The  smaller  pears  are 
very  cheap,  though  the  flavour  is  scarcely  inferior  to  the  largest 
specimens. 


BEST  OF  THE  BEDDERS. 

In  looking  through  some  notes  on  bedders  that  were  made  in  the 
course  of  last  summer  at  home  and  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  a brief  transcription  of  them  would  prove  interest- 
ing and  useful  to  some  of  the  many  readers  of  the  Magazine.  I have 
accordingly  prepared  it,  and  as  due  care  has  been  taken  to  include 
those  kinds  only  that  possess  exceptional  merit,  I would  suggest  that 
they  are  well  worthy  of  trial  by  those  who  have  not  yet  grown  them, 
or,  so  far,  as  according  to  the  soils  for  which  they  are  best  adapted  and 
the  requirements  of  cultivators.  It  will  be  perfectly  safe  to  obtain 
sufficient  plants  of  either  of  the  subjects  to  fill  a bed  of  average  size, 
provided  it  is  adapted  to  the  soil  of  the  garden  as  indicated  in  the 
reference  made  to  each  class.  But,  generally  speaking,  the  best  course 
will  be  to  procure  about  half-a-dozen  plants  of  each  of  the  varieties 
selected,  and  then  plant  them  in  a reserve  bed  away  from  the  flower 
garden,  or  in  the  mixed  border.  By  doing  this  the  cultivator  will  be 
able  to  obtain  a stock  for  a very  trifling  outlay,  and  he  will  also  be  able 
to  become  so  well  acquainted  with  the’  habit  and  the  colour  of  the 
flowers,  that  he  will  be  able  to  employ  them  the  following  season  in 
the  general  arrangements  to  the  best  possible  advantage.  As  I am 
anxious  to  be  brief,  I will  at  once  proceed  to  refer  to  the  several  classes 
of  bedders,  and  for  convenience  of  reference  will  take  them  in 
alphabetical  order. 

Ageratums  form  a very  useful  class  of  bedders  on  hot  dry  soils, 
where  many  others  fail  during  seasons  of  heat  and  drought,  whilst 
they  grow  freely  and  bloom  profusely  on  soils  that  are  comparatively 
cold  and  close  in  texture.  The  varieties  which  attain  a height  of  three 
or  four  inches  are  worthless,  for  under  the  most  favourable  conditions 
they  fail  to  produce  a good  effect.  A few  plants  here  and  there  will 
bloom  very  well,  whilst  the  others  will  produce  but  little  besides  leafage, 
the  result  being  a most  unsatisfactory  appearance.  The  varieties,  on 

# The  Belle  de  Jersey  ia  a splendid  oooking  pear.  At  the  fruit  show  held  in 
1880,  in  St.  Heliera,  there  were  Bix  stewing  peara  of  thia  variety,  which  weighed 
no  leas  than  16  lbs.  3 oz.,  Jersey  weight,  or  about  3 lbs.  Eogliah  each.  One  of 
these  pears  weighed  no  less  than  3k  lbs.  Jersey  weight.  Mr.  Le  Craa,  of  Jeraey, 
assured  ua  he  has  picked  one  that  weighed  four  pounds. 
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the  other  hand,  which  attain  a height  of  aix  or  eight  inches,  are  most 
effective,  and  of  these  Perle  Bleue  and  Perle  Blanche,  which  have  blue 
and  whito  flowers  respectively,  aro  the  best.  Improvement,  which  is 
rather  dwarfer  than  Perle  Bleue,  is  also  an  excellent  blue  variety.  To 
have  ngeratums  in  perfection  throughout  the  summer  it  is  necessary  to 
propagate  them  by  mcanB  of  autumn-struck  cuttings. 

Begonias  have  proved  of  immense  value  for  bedding  purposes, 
especially  in  the  western  parts  of  England  and  in  the  greater  part  of 
Scotland.  They  can  be  grown  most  successfully  in  beds  and  borders 
where  the  rainfall  is  rather  heavy  and  the  atmosphere  comparatively 
humid,  and  they  are  therefore  better  adapted  for  the  western  than  the 
eastern  counties  of  England.  Not  only  do  they  grow  freely  and  bloom 
profusely  where  they  enjoy  a liberal  degree  of  moisture,  both  at  the 
roots  and  overhead,  but  the  flowers  suffer  but  little  from  fi'equent  drench- 
ing rains,  and  as  the  result  of  my  observations  I would  suggest  that 
they  should  largely  take  the  place  of  zonal  pelargoniums  in  moist 
climates.  The  varieties  with  red  and  scarlet  flowers  are  the  best  for 
outdoor  decorations  ; and  selected  seedlings  from  a good  strain  are  fully 
equal  in  value  to  named  varieties.  Seedlings  of  the  same  year  are  of  little 
use  for  bedding,  as  they  vary  so  much  in  habit  and  in  the  colour  of 
the  llowers  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  produce  a good  effect  with 
them.  The  most  useful  of  the  begonias  for  bedding  that  are  obtain- 
able at  a cheap  rate  are  Emperor,  Madame  Oscar  Lamarche,  Vesuvius, 
and  Worthiana,  various  shades  of  scarlet;  Lady  Hume  Campbell, 
bright  pink  ; Lelia,  rich  crimson  ; and  Princesse  Mestschersky,  bright 
carmine-red. 

Calceolarias  enjoy  but  little  popularity,  excepting  it  be  in  the 
northern  counties,  and  they  are  so  garish  in  colour  that  I have  but 
little  to  say  in  their  favour.  It  is,  however,  desirable  that  those  who 
are  partial  to  them  should  select  the  best  varieties  and  grow  them 
under  the  conditions  most  favourable  to  their  full  development. 
Golden  Gem  still  continues  the  best  amongst  the  yellow  varieties,  and 
Prince  of  Orange  is  unsurpassed  amongst  those  having  dark  orange- 
coloured  flowers.  Sparkler  has  brilliant  crimson  flowers,  and  Invinci- 
ble, has  flowers  of  that  delicate  lemon  colour  peculiar  to  our  old  friend 
Amplexicaule. 

Gannas,  judiciously  employed,  give  a distinct  and  very  pleasing 
character  to  the  flower  garden.  To  have  these  stately  plants  in  per- 
fection three  maxims  must  be  observed.  The  first  is  to  grow  them  in 
masses  of  moderate  size,  without  an  admixture  of  other  subjects  ; the 
second  is  to  select  a position  where  they  will  be  somewhat  sheltered 
from  rough  winds  ; and  the  third,  to  liberally  enrich  the  soil  with  leaf- 
mould  and  manure.  Under  these  conditions  they  will  grow  in  the  most 
luxuriant  manner,  and  produce  an  effect  of  which  but  few  have  an 
adequate  idea.  There  are  four  varieties  which  can  be  specially  recom- 
mended, and  these  are  Ehmanni,  Edouard  Morren,  Gloirede  Lyon,  and 
Noutoni. 

Dahlias  should,  as  a rule,  be  grown  in  the  mixed  border,  in 
association  with  other  subjects,  and  by  arranging  them  in  the  border 
according  to  their  heights  the  cultivator  has  a wide  range  for  selection. 
But  for  beds  it  is  imperative  to  select  varieties  of  dwarf  growth  and 
free  flowering,  and  the  best  of  these  are  Alba  floribunda  nana,  white  ; 
George  Thomson,  rich  yellow  ; Rising  Sun,  deep  scarlet ; Scarlet  Globe, 
orange-scarlet ; and  White  Bedder,  white. 

Fuchsias  appear  to  be  regaining  some  of  their  wonted  popularity, 
and  in  the  course  of  last  summer  I met  with  a very  considerable 
number  of  highly  attractive  beds.  To  produce  thoroughly  good  masses 
of  fuchsias  it  is  necessary  to  liberally  enrich  the  soil  with  some  suitable 
fertilizer  and  to  put  out  old  plants  in  a vigorous  state  of  health. 
Large  bushy  plants  from  two  to  four  years  old  are  best,  because  as 
soon  as  they  begin  to  grow  freely  they  commence  flowering  and  present 
a pleasing  appearance.  It  is  necessary  to  select  varieties  of  robust 
habit,  such,  for  example,  as  those  which  have  been  raised  of  late  years 
by  Mr.  Lye.  The  following  comprise  some  of  the  best  for  bedding  : 
Harry  Brooks,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  Lye’s  Rival,  Mr.  J.  Huntley, 
Resplendent,  Grande  Duchesse  Marie,  Letty  Lye,  and  Beauty  of  Trow- 
bridge. Fuchsias  enjoy  a liberal  degree  of  moisture  at  the  roots,  and 
derive  great  benefit  from  an  occasional  sprinkling  of  water  overhead. 
Overhead  waterings  are  indeed  so  conducive  to  their  welfare  that  during 
June  and  July  there  is  not  much  danger  in  ordinary  seasons  of  over- 
doing them. 

Helitropiums  are  usually  so  much  appreciated  for  the  delightful 
fragrance  of  their  flowers  that  they  should  be  planted  rather  liberally 
in  the  mixed  borders.  There  are  three  varieties  of  exceptional  excel- 
lence, and  these  are  Roi  des  Noirs,  the  flowers  deep  violet ; President 
Garfield,  bright  bluish-purple,  in  the  way  of  Jersey  Beauty,  which  has 
long  been  popular  with  cultivators,  but  it  is  in  every  way  superior  to  that 
variety ; and  Swanley  Giant,  a robust  growing  variety,  producing 
enormous  flower  trusses  of  a light  purplish-blue  colour. 

Lobelias  have  not  had  any  notable  additions  made  to  them  for 
several  years  past,  and  cultivators  will  do  well  to  rely  chiefly  on  those 
which  are  now  in  general  cultivation,  Aftercareful  comparison  of  the 
blue  varieties,  made  under  varying  conditions  and  in  districts  widely 
apart,  I am  persuaded  that  the  best  of  the  group  is  unquestionably 
Finsbury  Park  Blue.  The  flowers  are  of  the  must  brilliant  blue,  and, 
unlike  the  majority  of  varieties,  there  is  no  eye  to  weaken  the  colour. 
The  habit  is  very  compact,  and  the  shoots  are  so  wiry,  that  there  is 
no  risk  of  the  plants  splitting  and  falling  about  in  wet  weather,  as  in 
the  case  of  Pumila  magnified  and  other  varieties  that  could  be  men- 
tioned. Swanley  Blue  is  an  excellent  light  blue  variety,  and  Andrew 
Holmes  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  those  who  require  a variety 
with  deep  violet  blue  llowers.  Very  little  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
white  varieties,  but  it  may  be  useful  to  state  that  the  two  best  aro 
Ingrami  and  Swanley  White,  both  of  which  have  a good  habit,  and 
I>roduce  a profusion  of  pure  white  flowers. 


Pelargoniums  still  occupy  a foremost  position  amongst  the  sum- 
mer bedders,  and  it  is  not  surprising  they  should  do  so.  We  have 
certainly  no  other  class  of  flowering  plants  which  for  adaptability  to 
the  various  soils  and  situations,  freedom  of  blooming,  and  simplicity 
of  culture  can  equal  the  zonals.  The  varieties  which  are  regarded  as 
bedders  differ  very  materially  in  their  value  for  outdoor  decorations, 
and  I should  strongly  advise  those  who  do  not  require  a very  large 
selection  to  confine  it  to  the  undermentioned,  all  of  which  are 
thoroughly  good,  and  can  be  depended  upon  to  prove  satisfactory  under 
the  most  diverse  conditions  both  of  climate  and  soil.  The  selected 
varieties  are : West  Brighton  Gem,  a much  improved  Vesuvius,  with 
flowers  of  the  most  brilliant  scarlet  hue;  Lord  Gifford,  rich  crimson- 
scarlet,  the  habit  remarkably  good,  and  the  flower  trusses  of  good  size ; 
Henry  Jacoby,  deep  crimson,  decidedly  the  best  of  its  colour,  as 
demonstrated  by  the  magnificent  beds  at  Hampton  Court  and  elsewhere  ; 
John  Gibbons,  a superb  variety  producing  large  trusses  of  bright 
orange- scarlet  flowers  ; Rebecca,  rose-crimson,  a very  effective  shade  of 
colour;  Surprise,  bright  salmon,  a very  free  blooming  variety  with  a 
habit  similar  to  that  of  Vesuvius,  from  which  it  sported;  Lady 
Bailey,  deep  pink  ; Miss  Blanche,  rosy  pink  ; and  Niphetos  and  Whito 
Clipper  Improved,  two  excellent  pure  white  varieties. 

Trop^eolums  of  dwarf  growth  possess  great  utility  for  the  deco- 
ration of  gardens  of  which  the  soil  is  naturally  light  and  dry. 
Especially  useful  are  Bedfont  Rival,  rich  scarlet;  Vesuvius,  bright 
orange-scarlet ; The  Moor,  deep  crimson ; and  Gloire  de  Bordeaux. 
The  last-mentioned  has  double  flowers  of  a billiant  orange-scarlet  hue, 
and  is  singularly  effective  when  grown  in  rather  poor  soil. 

Verbenas  are  so  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  the  weather  that 
they  cannot  have  the  same  dependence  placed  upon  them  as  the  zonal 
pelargoniums  and  a few  other  classes.  They  are,  however,  so  beautiful 
when  grown  under  favourable  conditions  that  excepting  where  the  soil 
is  very  light  a few  beds  should  be  devoted  to  them.  Verbenas  should 
have  the  advantage  of  well-prepared  soil,  and  thrifty  plants  raised 
from  spring  struck  cuttings  invariably  prove  more  satisfactory  than 
plants  of  which  the  cuttings  are  struck  in  the  autumn.  The  vai’ieties 
that  can  be  the  most  strongly  recommended  are  Blue  Beauty,  bright 
blue;  Hampton  Court  Crimson,  scarlet-crimson,  the  best  of  its  colour; 
La  Grande  Boule  de  Neige,  pure  white;  Purple  King,  marone-purple  ; 
and  Lady  Cowley,  bright  pink.  G.  G. 


NOTES  ON  STRAWBERRIES. 

By  Joseph  Macdonald. 

Those  who  have  to  grow  strawberries  on  land  that  is  naturally  light 
will  require  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  ground 
between  the  plants.  It  may  happen  that  although  they  may  produce 
plenty  of  blossoms  which  may  set  a sufficient  number  of  fruit  to  furnish 
a full  crop,  the  fruit  will  be  small  in  size  unless  we  should  get  more 
than  an  average  rainfall  up  to  the  middle  of  June.  In  many  cases  the 
frost  during  the  winter  was  both  severe  and  prolonged,  which  left  the 
ground  in  a very  light  and  porous  condition,  and  those  will  suffer  most 
who  neglected  to  thoroughly  well  tread  the  ground  between  the  plants 
early  in  April.  I am  afraid  that  there  are  some  people  who  do  not  pay 
sufficient  attention  to  this  part  of  the  management  of  strawberries 
growing  in  light  soils.  It  may  perhaps  be  owing  to  want  of  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  that  this  annual  treading  of  the  surface  in  the 
spring  is  neglected,  but  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  I can  assure  them, 
after  many  years’  experience  in  growing  strawberries  in  a light  soil, 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  crop.  For,  as  1 
have  said  above,  the  frost  lightens  the  ground  eo  much  that  many  of 
the  roots  are  also  lifted  with  it,  aud,  as  the  strawberry  is  well  known  to 
do  better  in  a firm,  close  medium  for  the  roots  than  in  a light  one,  the 
necessity  of  making  the  ground  firm  about  the  roots  becomes  apparent. 
It  is  a standing  order  in  our  garden  that  all  strawberry  beds  should  be 
well  trodden  down  before  the  month  of  April  runs  out.  To  do  this 
work  a couple  of  men  are  required  when  the  surface  is  dry,  and  then 
every  inch  of  the  surface  quite  up  and  close  to  the  plants  is  firmly 
trodden  over.  Thenceforward  not  a hoe  nor  fork  is  allowed  to  touch 
the  surface  to  loosen  it  during  the  summer.  What  weeds  appear  are 
picked  out  with  a weeding  knife.  With  this  and  other  necessary 
attentions  we  never  fail  to  get  good  crops  of  strawberries,  but  before  I 
took  to  treading  the  ground  in  the  spring  we  frequently  had  only  light 
crops,  and  the  fruit  only  of  medium  size ; now  we  grow  as  largo  fruit 
as  anyone  could  expect. 

It  is  not  too  late  now  for  the  plants  to  derive  some  benefit  from  the 
treading  of  the  ground  where  it  has  not  already  been  done,  and  I 
advise  all  who  have  to  deal  with  a light  soil  to  attend  to  this  matter  at 
once. 

With  regard  to  other  attentions  that  strawberries  now  require,  that 
of  mulching  over  the  surfaco  to  keep  the  fruit  clean  is  the  next  most 
important  work.  In  that  part  of  the  garden  under  my  charge  where 
the  soil  is  light  I find  it  best  not  to  lay  on  the  mulchings  until  nearly 
the  end  of  May,  as  I find  if  laid  on  earlier  the  material  soaks  up  a 
good  deal  of  the  moisture  that  the  roots  should  get,  and  I assert  from 
experience  that  strawberries  growing  in  light  soils  never  get  more  root 
moisture  than  they  require  ,cven  when  there  is  a full  average  rainfall. 
Therefore  to  lay  on  the  surface  any  material  that  will  soak  up  a good 
storm  of  rain  without  any  portion  of  it  reaching  the  roots  is  a mistake 
until  it  is  actually  wanted  to  prevent  the  fruit  from  getting  splashed 
by  the  rain.  To  keep  the  fruit  clean  wo  find  nothing  better  to  lay 
between  the  plants  than  long  stable  litter,  and  if  it  is  laid  down  three 
weeks  before  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen  it  will  have  ample  time  to  get 
clean  on  the  surfaco.  I havo  said  we  find  nothing  better  than  long 
litter,  but  I meant  that  remark  to  apply  only  to  those  who  reside  long 
distances  in  the  country.  For  those  who  reside  near  London  and  other 
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large  cities  1 say  that  oooonnnt  fibre  refuse  is  the  best  mulching  material 
for  strawberries  ami  for  laying  under  gooseberry  bushes  to  keep  tho 
fruit  clean,  as  it  is  more  cleanly  and  lias  a neuter  appearance.  Residents 
near  large  towns  will  not  find  fibre  refuse  an  expensive  article. 

I must  now  deal  with  tho  subject  of  watering,  for  1 find  unless  I 
water  our  strawberries  freely  in  dry  weather  that  a good  deal  of 
labour  bestowed  upon  them  at  other  times  is  almost  rendered  useless. 
Unless  the  plants  get  plenty  of  root  moisture  all  through  tho  months 
of  May  and  June  we  get  only  very  small  fruit.  I do  not  mean  to  say 
we  water  our  strawberries  whether  it  rains  or  not ; what  I mean  is 
that  if  there  is  not  sufficient  rain  to  keep  the  soil  fairly  moist  down  to 
a good  depth  wo  water  them.  Should  a week  go  by  without  any  rain, 
and  there  has  been  tho  usual  amount  of  sun  and  wind,  wo  know  that 
in  light  land  strawberries  will  be  the  better  for  having  a soaking  of 
water,  and  wo  set  the  watering  cons  to  work,  and  give  them  sufficient 
to  moisten  tho  soil  several  inches  in  depth.  In  dry  weather  in  June 
we  make  a point  of  repeating  the  dose  twice  a week,  and  continue  the 
treatment  until  the  first  large  fruit  is  ripe. 

Respecting  the  uso  of  mild  forms  of  liquid  stimulants  for  straw- 
berries, I say  by  all  means  use  them  when  they  can  be  had,  especially 
liquid  manure  from  the  stables  or  farmyard,  or  that  made  from  animal 
manure,  and  also  sewage  water.  How  much  any  of  these  forms  of 
manure  water  will  require  diluting  depends  entirely  upon  the  source 
from  whence  they  are  dorived.  If  from  stables  only,  at  least  six 
times  as  much  clear  water  must  be  added  to  it ; in  the  case  of  the 
drainage  from  a farmyard,  one  half  clear  water  added  to  it  will 
generally  reduce  it  sufficiently,  and  the  same  quantity  will  serve  for 
sewage.  Soot  water  is  an  excellent  fertilizer.  One  peck  of  soot  to  20 
gallons  of  water  will  not  be  too  strong  for  strawberries.  It  should 
be  made  a week  before  being  used.  To  enable  the  plants  to  get  all  the 
benefit  possible  out  of  the  liquid  manure,  its  application  must  be  com- 
menced at  the  end  of  May,  and  be  continued  until  the  fruit  is  nearly 
ripe.  Twice  a week  will  not  be  too  often  in  dry  weather.  Soot 
sprinkled  on  the  surface  near  to  the  plants  and  raked  in  is  a very  good 
stimulant  for  strawberries.  J ust  enough  soot  to  cover  the  surface  will 
be  quite  enough,  and  one  application  at  the  end  of  May  will  suffice. 
If  the  weather  should  be  dry  at  the  time  the  soot  is  laid  on  it  should 
have  a gentle  watering  as  soon  as  the  rake  has  been  over  it.  To 
check  the  ravages  of  slugs,  a mixture  of  half  soot  and  half  fresh 
slaked  lime  is  a good  thing.  Spread  the  mixture  between  the  plants 
when  the  ground  is  dry.  This  operation  should  be  delayed  until  the 
earliest  fruits  begin  to  colour,  as  it  is  the  ripe  fruit  which  the  slugs 
destroy. 


THE  LILAC. 

There  is  nothing  amongst  the  spring  flowers  more  welcome  to  mankind 
than  bloom  of  the  lilac  ; and  although  it  is  customary  to  bewail  that  it  is 
of  brief  duration  possibly  we  should  enjoy  it  less  were  it  to  last 
longer.  It  is  valuable  for  its  early  display  of  bright  green  leafage, 
which  often  appears  in  southern  counties  before  January  is  out,  and  is 
not  uncommon  near  London  in  February.  But  the  flowering  of  the 
lilac  is  of  importance  as  a kind  of  jubilation;  it  crowns  the  new-come 
spring  with  spicy  emblems  of  general  joy,  and  whoever  can  cut  aheap 
of  lilac  to  put  on  the  table  will  be  pretty  sure  to  do  so,  for  the  foamy 
fragrance  few  can  resist.  At  this  moment  London  may  be  said  to  be 
smothered  in  lilac  bloom,  and  the  old  gardens,  where  the  trees  have 
grown  to  a great  size,  present  a most  delightful  appearance  with  their 
vast  masses  of  lilac  and  white. 

The  indications  of  its  relationship  to  the  olive  and  the  privet  are  not 
conspicuous  in  the  lilac,  but  the  new  Syringa  Japonica  may  be 
regarded  as  a sort  of  connecting  link.  In  essential  characters,  how- 
ever, the  genus  Syringa  is  sufficiently  definite.  And  here  it  will  be 
well  to  say  that  the  labelling  of  the  mock  orange  and  its  allies 
as  syringas  is  altogether  improper.  The  mock  orange  group  of 
flowering  shrubs  are  in  another  order  of  plants,  and  their  generic 
name  is  Philadelphus.  With  the  Philadelphus  are  associated  the 
d'st'^t  an<^  -Decumaria — from  these  the  Syringas  are  altogether 

The  origin  of  the  generic  name  is  not  known  with  certainty. 
Linnajus  traced  the  name  to  Syrinx,  a nymph, 

* th?10  d0O0*ved  the  satyrs  that  pursued 
The  rural  gods  and  those  whom  woods  inolude.” 


The  woid  syringa  m the  Greek  may  mean  a pipe,  and  in  the  grand  oh 
herbals  the  lilac  is  called  the  pipe  tree,  and  unfortunately  the  phila 
delphus  was  called  by  the  same  name.  The  word  lilac  is  Persian  fo 
a flower,  and  this  Persian  plant  came  to  us  through  Constantinopl 
some  time  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  knowi 
to  Clusius  Gerarde  s reference  to  it  (1597)  implies  that  in  his  time  i 

7n  V»JtAhA  m M?rfcyaS  M,lller  (1807)  ^ i0  ^oken  of  as  commoi 
k maidens.  Its  exceeding  hardiness  and  its  accommodatim 
natuie  in  respect  of  soil,  and,  above  all,  perhaps,  the  ease  with  which  i 
may  be  multiplied  by  suckers,  caused  it  to  spread  fast  and  free  fron 
the  time  its  beauties  became  known. 

Syringa  persica  is  the  well-known  Persian  lilac,  of  which  there  an 
several  varieties,  as  the  purple  and  the  white  flowered  ; the  entin 
leaved  and  the  cut  leaved ; the  single  and  the  double  flowered 

Syringa  Josikcea.—A  native  of  Transylvania  ; is  a rigid  growim 
shrub  with  purple  twigs,  the  leaves  glossy  green  above  and  whitisl 
beneath,  the  flowers  purple.  This  does  not  impress  one  either  bv  it 
beauty  or  distinctness.  It  flowers  later  than  the  Persian,  and  is  0 
more  value  for  its  foliage  than  its  flowers. 


Syringa  Rothomagcnsis. — The  Rouen  lilac  is  a hybrid,  and  inter- 
mediate between  S.  vulgaris  and  S,  persica,  It  is  of  free  growth, 
and  flowers  abundantly,  giving  us  a series  of  varieties.  The  principal 
of  these  are  tho  Royal,  with  purple  flowers,  and  the  Sanguine,  with 
flowers  of  a sanguineous  hue.  It  is  often  catalogued  as  Rubra,  and  is 
one  of  tho  finest  trees  of  its  class. 

Syringa  Emodi. — This  Himalayan  species  is  at  present  scarce  in 
gardens.  It  has  elliptic-oblong  leaves,  glaucous  beneath,  and  purple 
flowers. 

Syringa  Sibirica. — A fine  species  of  vigorous  growth,  the  leaves 
small  and  narrow,  the  flowers  blush-tinted  white ; very  fragrant. 

Syringa  Japonica. — A grand  tree,  robust,  growing  rapidly ; the 
leaves  ovate  or  broadly  elliptic,  thick  textured  ; flowers  very  small,  in 
immense  panicles,  white,  scentless,  or  very  faintly  perfumed.  This 
comes  near  to  Ligustrum,  and  might  for  colloquial  purposes  be  called 
the  privet  lilac,  and,  strange  to  say,  there  are  good  people  in  the  world 
to  whom  such  names  are  useful. 

Syringa  vulgaris  is  the  common  lilac,  usually  in  gardens  called 
“ French.”  It  is  common  in  Persia  and  Eastern  Europe,  and  was  the 
first  of  its  race  introduced  to  this  country.  It  is  known  by  its  large 
ovate-cordate  leaves.  It  is  a limestone  plant,  but  will  grow  in  any 
soil,  and  is  as  hardy  as  any  of  its  family.  This  is  the  common  bluo 
lilac,  of  which  there  are  red  and  white  varieties,  many  of  them  bearing 
distinguishing  names.  Amongst  the  best  of  these  are  Grandiflora, 
white;  Albert  the  Good,  reddish  purple,  very  fine;  Beranger,  rich 
lilac-red  ; Charles  X.,  well-known  for  its  shining  leaves  and  rich  reddish- 
purple  colour ; Dr.  Bindley,  blue-purple ; Ccerulea,  purple  in  bud, 
when  open,  clear  full  blue ; Prince  of  Wales,  flowers  in  large  panicles, 
purplish-lilac,  the  petals  curled  and  giving  the  appearance  of  stripes  to 
the  flowers.  The  double  variety  known  as  Lemoinei  is  exceedingly 
beautiful,  but  we  cannot  say  if  it  flowers  freely.  W. 


TOBACCO  CULTURE  IN  WORCESTERSHIRE  AND 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

The  following  appeared  in  the  Times  of  May  8 :^I  send  you  a few  historical 
notes,  taken  from  the  Worcestershire  Sessions’  records  and  other  souroes,  from 
which  it  may  be  seen  that  “ the  weed  ” was  profitably  grown  in  this  neigh, 
bonrhood  in  the  17th  century,  and  if  so,  why  not  in  the  19th  ? 

Winchcomb6,  a neighbouring  town  on  the  border  of  Gloucestershire,  seems  to 
have  been  the  place  where  it  was  first  cultivated  in  the  midlands,  and  it  soon 
became  so  profitable  a crop  as  to  lead  to  its  speedy  introduction  to  Worcester, 
Feckenham,  Eckington,  Pershore,  Upton,  Snodsbury,  Pensham,  Kempsey, 
and  other  places  in  this  county.  The  first  mention  of  its  use  at  Worcester  is 
in  the  Chamberlain’s  accounts  for  1643 — “ Item  : for  one  ounce  of  bacca  which 
Mr.  Maior  sent  for  to  spend  upon  Colonel  Sandys,  and  for  bacca  pipe,  eighteen 
pence.”  That  sum  would  now  represent  15s.  or  £1  ; and  the  luxury  being  so 
costly  rendered  it  the  more  fitting  for  the  enjoyment  of  “ municipal  worthies  ” 
who  also  were  liberal  in  its  consumption  when  “taking  sweet  counsel  ” with 
their  representatives  prior  to  the  departure  of  the  latter  for  Parliament.  It 
was  then  that  the  “collective  wisdom”  smoked  and  drank  sack  together  at 
the  Globe  or  the  Talbot. 

But  the  “wicked  weed  ” met  with  a powerful  opposition.  As  early  as 
1621  it  was  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  W.  Stroud  that  he  “ would 
have  tobacco  banished  wholly  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  it  may  not  be 
brought  in  from  any  part  nor  used  among  us ; ” and  Sir  Grey  Palmer  said  that 
“ if  tobacco  be  not  banished  it  will  overthrow  100,000  men  in  England  ; for  now 
it  is  so  common  that  he  hath  seen  ploughmen  take  it  as  they  are  at  plough  ! ” 
At  a later  period  of  the  century,  so  inveterate  had  the  practice  become 
that  an  order  was  placed  on  the  journals  of  the  House,  “ That  no  member  of 
the  House  do  presume  to  smoke  tobacco  in  the  gallery,  or  at  the  table  of  the 
House,  sitting  at  committees.”  Indeed  we  are  told  byM.  Jorevin,  who  visited 
Worcester  temp.  Charles  II.,  put  up  at  the  Stag  Inn,  and  published  his  doings 
in  the  “ Antiquarian  Repertory,”  that  the  women  in  this  city  smoked  as  well 
as  the  men.  Complaints  were  made  of  this  “ imitation  of  the  manners  of  a 
savage  people,”  as  it  was  feared  that  by  this  practloe  Englishmen  would 
degenerate  into  a barbarous  state.  So  great  an  incentive  was  it  thought  to 
drunkenness  that  it  was  strictly  forbidden  to  be  taken  in  any  alehouse  in  the 
time  of  James  I.,  and  His  Majesty  exhausted  much  ponderous  wit  in  attempt- 
ing to  cry  down  the  weed,  his  celebrated  performance  “A  Counterblast  to 
Tobacco,”  denominating  it  “ the  invention  of  Satan,”  and  the  custom  of  smok- 
ing as  “ loathsome  to  the  eye,  hateful  to  the  nose,  harmful  to  the  brain,  dan- 
gerous to  tbe  lungs,  and  in  the  black  stinking  fume  thereof  nearest  resembling 
the  horrible  Stygian  smoke  of  the  pit  that  is  bottomless.” 

To  prove  that  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  was  profitable,  it  need  only  be 
said  that  the  Worcestershire  farmers  ran  the  risk  of  defying  the  orders  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Parliament,  and  grew  the  plant  extensively. 
In  1659,  William  George,  of  Eckington,  was  indicted  at  the  Worcester  County 
Sessions  for  planting,  setting,  growing,  making,  and  curing  tobacco  there,  on 
400  poles  of  land,  and  a fine  of  £400  inflicted  ! It  was  then  ordered,  “ That 
no  person  plant  tobacco  after  January  1, 1660,  according  to  Act  of  Parliament, 
within  England,  to  sell,  upon  forfeiture  of  the  same,  or  value  thereof,  or  40s. 
for  every  roode  or  pole  so  planted,  set,  or  sown,  one  moiety  to  the  King,  and 
the  other  to  the  informer ; not  to  extend  to  pbysick  gardens  in  the 
University.” 

In  1662  letters  were  issued  from  the  Lords  of  the  Council  which  com- 
manded that  “all  tobacco  planted  within  the  county  of  Worcester  shall  be 
speedily  destroyed  by  order  of  the  sheriff  and  justices  of  the  peace,”  to  whom 
the  said  letters  were  directed  ; and  for  many  years  subsequent  to  that  period 
the  chief  constable  of  this  county  sent  warrants  to  the  various  petty  constables 
for  cutting  and  destroying  the  weed,  and  regular  returns  were  made  by  them 
as  to  whether  they  had  found  any  growing  within  their  constable  wicks.  It  is 
thus  clear  that  the  cultivation  was  suppressed  by  force,  and  the  inference  is 
that  it  must  have  been  profitable.  1 trust,  therefore,  that  no  unnecessary 
obstacle  will  now  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  another  attempt  at  the  growth  of 
tobacco  at  a time  when  every  resource  should  be  resorted  to  for  arresting  the 
downward  course  of  agriculture. — Yours,  &c., 

Worcester.  J.  Noake. 
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ANDROS  ACES. 

These  typical  Alpines  often  disappoint  the  anxious  guardian  of  a 
rockery  garden,  hut  in  doing  so  they  teach  a lesson  of  general  value, 
that  he  who  runs  does  not  always  read.  It  may  be  said  with  truth  that 
every  separate  species  requires  separate  and  special  treatment ; but 
while  this  would  be  putting  the  case  in  an  extreme  form,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  it  is  judicious  to  group  them  so  as  to  ensure  for  each  group 
the  conditions  that  are  favourable  to  success.  A.  common  requiiement 
of  all  androsaco3  is  constant  humidity.  To  guard  against  the  dangeis 
of  a dry  soil  a peat  bed  in  a bay  of  the  rock  garden  is  a suitable  spot 
for  the  free-rooting  species,  and  the  cushion-growing  kinds  may  with 
advantage  be  placed  on  broad,  low  ledges ; it  is  quite  an  imprudence  to 
perch  them  on  pinnacles  where  dry  saxifragas  and  sempervivums 
would  thrive.  It  is  not  unusual  when  plants  of  A.  chama3jasme  come 
to  us  direct  from  the  Alps  to  find  that  they  have  long  roots  like  liding- 
whips  ; but  the  cushion-growers  are  surface  rooters,  and  the  most 
likely  therefore  to  suffer  both  from  summer  drought  and  winter  damp. 
It  is  as  needful  to  ensure  perfect  drainage  as  constant  moisture,  and 
they  all  love  to  lean  upon  and  mix  their  roots  with  stones,  the  moisture 


more  fastidious  nature,  being  surface  growers,  loving  to  hug  stones, 
and  being  more  susceptible  of  summer  drought  and  winter  damp  than 
the  chamiejasme  group.  It  is  advisable  to  prepare  a station  for  these  ; 
say,  a small  promontory,  slightly  above  the  level,  fully  exposed  to  the 
sunshine,  with  a good  body  of  gritty  peat  free  from  calcareous  matter, 
perfectly  drained,  but  in  some  way  or  other  conveniently  situated  in 


respect  of  the  moisture  the  plants  will  need  in  high  summer.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  the  water-pot  employed  with  diligence  will  make  an 
end  of  the  primary  difficulty. 

Androsace  lanuginosa  is  a lovely  Indian  species,  not  quite  hardy, 
but  needing  only  the  help  of  a frame  in  cold  places,  and  of  a hand-light 
in  warm  and  sheltered  spots.  When  doing  well  it  grows  freely  and 
flowers  superbly,  and  it  will  make  a feature  on  a ledge  of  rock  when  it 
has  a good  roothold  in  sandy  peat. 

Androsace  sarmentosa  is  an  Indian  species,  requiring  to  be  planted 
in  a bed  of  small  stones  with  a good  body  of  sandy  peat  below  for  its 
roots  to  run  in.  When  in  flower  it  may  be  likened  to  a verbena,  but 
the  Alpine  man  whose  heart  is  in  the  business  will  consider  the  com- 
parison profane. 

Androsace  rotundifolia  is  also  an  Indian  species,  and  may  be 
likened  to  a saxifraga,  the  leaves  being  large  and  orbicular,  lobed  and 
crenated;  but  the  flowers  being  of  a true  androsace  pattern.  This 
requires  a loamy  soil.  It  is  more  of  a frame  than  a rockery  plant,  and 
is  well  adapted  for  pot  culture.  A variety  named  macrocalyx  is  of 
larger  growth  than  the  type,  and  with  larger  calyx  lobes  that  bring 
them  into  the  category  of  leafy-flowered  primulas.  The  prominence 
of  the  calyx  is  shown  in  the  figure,  which  is  reduced  from  B.M.  6,617, 
where  the  variety  is  described  as  raised  from  Himalayan  seed  by  the 
late  Isaac  Anderson  Henry  of  Edinburgh.  W.  B. 


A SHUTTLECOCK  CINERARIA. 

We  have  lately  received  from  Messrs.  W.  Gordon  and  Sons,  Colt- 
bridge,  Edinburgh,  blooms  of  a curious  and  beautiful  cineraria,  which 


ANDROSACE  ROTUNDIFOLIA  MACROCALYX  (Flowers  pale  roso,  calyx  light  greon). 


SHUTTLECOCK  CINERARIA,  side  view. 


that  they  find  in  this  way  being  the  explanation.  Not  less  important 
is  it  to  provide  them  with  a very  sandy  or  rather  gritty  soil.  There  are 
no  hardier  plants  known ; but  in  the  rock  garden  shelter  is  good  for 
them,  provided  they  enjoy  full  exposure  to  light.  And  the  last  word  of 
a general  kind  that  need  be  said  is  that  they  require  a puro  air,  and 
therefore  are  quite  unfit  for  a town  garden,  however  well  managed  the 
rockery  may  be. 

Androsace  chamwjasme  is  the  most  accommodating  plant  of  this 
genus,  and  may  with  advantage  be  placed  amongst  stones  on  or  near 
the  ground  level,  with  a good  body  of  sandy  loam  for  its  searching 
roots.  A.  carnea,  A.  ciliata,  A.  ohtusifolia,  A.  jncbcscens,  A.  pyrenaica, 
and  A.  villosu  may  be  associated  with  chamiejasme  as  a group,  and  all 
should  bo  near  the  eye  and  hand  for  the  attentions  they  require.  Weeds 
may  choke  them,  slugs  may  eat  them,  drought  may  kill  them,  winter 
damp  may  clear  them  off.  But  none  of  these  are  to  bo  regarded  as  pre- 
senting any  special  diliiculties  in  their  cultivation,  though  not  by  any 
means  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  a beginner  in  Alpino  gardening. 

The  tufted  kinds,  such  as  A.  kelvetica,  A.  Laggeri,  A.  Vitaliana,  A. 
bryoides,  A.  pubeecens,  and  A.  imbricata  constitute  another  group  of  a 


SHUTTLECOCK  CINERARIA,  front  view. 

we  have  termod  the  “ shuttlocock,”  because  of  its  curious  structure  and 
appearance.  The  disk  has  a drum-like  form,  and  tho  ray  florets  are 
inserted  around  in  tho  way  of  tho  feathers  on  a shuttlecock,  eaeh  (loret 
boing  suddenly  contracted  at  tho  base,  which  increases  the  likeness  to 
foathers.  The  (lowers  sent  were  richly  self-coloured,  very  striking  and 
pleasing  in  appearance. 
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FAULTS  OF  AURICULAS. 

lty  Jam  km  DOUtiLAS, 

With  the  rocent  Auricula  exhibitions  fresh  in  our  minds,  tho  above 
subjeot  is  a tempting  one,  and  perhaps  no  more  appropriate  ono  could 
bo  chosen  for  a discourse  at  this  tlmo.  To  bo  to  their  faults  a little 
blind,  may  bo  charitable  and  kind  to  the  raiser  of  them  ; but  the  wisdom 
of  ignoring  tho  faults  of  your  owu  seedlings  or  tho  faults  of  those  raised 
by  others  is  of  avory  doubtful  kind.  Some  twelvo  years  ago  I spared  no 
pains  to  obtain  cvoi’y  good  named  Auricula  in  cultivation  that  had 
been  raised  up  to  that  time.  I inspected  tho  vory  large  collection  of 
the  late  Mr.  A.  Meiklejohn,  of  Stirling,  and  somo  others  in  Lancashire. 
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colour — a very  sorious  fault  indeed.  If  this  variety  had  a rich  yellow 
tube  it  might  be  taken  to  illustrato  the  highest  point  attainable | in 
green-edged  Auriculas. 

Amongst  tho  old  varieties  Champion  (Page)  was  considered  tho 
best.  This  variety  I had  from  two  sources.  Its  fault  was  the  want  of 
vigour.  I tended  the  plants  for  years  with  the  greatest  care,  and 
never  could  got  a truss.  I have  seen  it  well  grown  with  Mr.  Horner, 
when  it  made  good  trusses  of  well-formed  flowers,  the  edge  emerald 
green,  tho  ground  colour  reddish,  the  paste  sufficient,  and  the  tube 
good. 

Freedom  (Booth)  had  tho  same  fault.  It  would  not  grow,  and 


A SHOWY  BUT  FAULTY  GREEN-EDGED  AURICULA,  selected  from  tbe  National  Auricula  Society’s  Exhibition. 


The  plants  obtainable  had  to  be  grown  into^a  healthy,  vigorous  condition, 
and  even  then  all  the  named  varieties  of  that  period,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  had  many  and  serious  faults. 

Prince  of  Greens,  that  has  since  become  so  popular,  was  scarcely 
known.  It  is  a green  edge  and,  as  this  takes  rank  as  the  first  and 
highest  class,  we  may  begin  with  that  class,  and  take  Prince  of  Greens 
as  an  example.  It  certainly  produces  the  best  truss  of  well  formed 
pips  of  any  green-edged  Auricula,  its  ground  or  “ body”  colour  is  a rich 
dark  marone,  the  paste  is  good,  and  the  edge  a rich  deep  green.  But 
it  has  a pale,  watery  tube  which,  as  the  flower  fades,  dies  off  an  inky 


even  when  well  grown  it  has  an  angular  paste,  which  is  its  chief  fault. 
The  ground  colour  is  quite  black,  edge  rich  dark  green. 

Amongst  the  very  old  varieties,  Colonel  Taylor  (Leigh)  stands  pre- 
eminent, but  it  is  seldom  good  enough  for  exhibition  ; one  has  to  giow 
nearly  a dozen  plants  to  obtain  one  with  a really  handsome  truss.  The 
best  truss  I ever  had  was  exhibited  in  the  collection  of  twelve  varieties 
at  the  last  National  Exhibition  at  South  Kensington.  When  it  was 
first  sent  out  plants  of  it  were  sold  for  five  guineas.  The  late  Mr. 
Thomas  Hogg,  of  Paddington,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Auricula,  pub- 
lished in  1832,  says  of  this  variety  : “ Mr.  Bailey,  of  the  Clapton 
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Nursery,  some  years  ago,  produced  at  the  Islington  Flower  Show  as  fine 
a plant  of  Lee’s  Colonel  Taylor,  and  in  as  fine  bloom  as  ever  was 
exhibited,  perhaps,  in  England,  and  which  he  sold  the  same  day  to 
Mr.  Brooks,  of  Ball’s  Pond  Nursery,  for  the  sum  of  five  guineas  ; but 
wo  are  further  told  the  plant  never  flowered  again,  but  soon  died 
owing  to  the  pernicious  compost  used  at  that  time.  The  Rev.  F.  D. 
Horner  says  of  it  : “ Colonel  Taylor  is  at  times  caught  superior  to  all 
his  faults,  and  is  then  a full,  rich  green  edge,  with  body  colour  almost 
black,  not  a large  flower,  nor  yet  too  small  if  kept  to  a truss  of  five  or 
six  pips.”  Its  faults  with  me  are  that  the  ground  colour  is  not 
constant,  and  the  pips  are  uneven;  nor  did  I ever  see  five  good  ones 
on  the  same  truss. 

The  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  has  two  or  three  good  green  edges  with 
fewer  faults  than  the  old  varieties.  Monarch  is  the  best  of  them;  and 
the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  (Simonite)  is  a decided  acquisition  : the  edge 
and  ground  colour  of  this  variety  are  really  good,  but  the  paste  is 
slightly  angular.  None  of  Mr.  Horner’s  flowers  are  to  be  obtained  as 
yet,  nor  will  they  be  sent  out  unless  their  raiser  finds  they  maintain 
their  firstmaiden  promise.  At  present,  therefore,  every  green-edge  in  com- 
merce has  faults  of  a serious  kind  ; and  of  the  hundreds  of  seedlings 
I have  been  able  to  raise  by  crossing,  the  best  of  them  are  worse  than 
the  parents,  with  very  few  exceptions.  Verdure  is  the  greenest-edged 
variety  I have  raised  yet.  It  was  exhibited  in  my  collection  of  twelve; 
but  the  paste  is  thin  and  the  petals  pointed,  as  in  the  annexed  wood- 
cut.  I have  not  alluded  to  Anna  (Trail),  Imperator  (Litton),  Duke  of 
Wellington  (Dickson),  and  some  others,  because  their  faults  are  so 
evident  that  they  cannot  be  admitted  to  a select  collection.  Good 
green- edged  Auriculas  are  the  most  difficult  to  obtain,  and  are  conse- 
quently held  in  greater  estimation. 

The  grey-edged  class  comes  next  in  order,  and  contains  some  of  the 
best  Auriculas.  The  trusses  are  fine,  and  they  also  surpass  in  smooth- 
ness, breadth,  and  roundness  of  petal  all  others.  An  old  variety,  Ring- 
leader (Kenyon),  which  was  well  exhibited  at  South  Kensington,  is  the 
pai’ent  of  George  Lightbody  (Headly)  and  Lancashire  Hero  (Lanca- 
shire). The  first  of  these  two  is  a model  of  what  an  Auricula  ought  to 
be.  In  form  of  flower  and  substance  of  petal  it  is  yet  unsurpassed. 
Its  fault,  according  to  Mr.  Horner,  is  “ want  of  life  in  the  body  colour 
and  of  decision  on  the  broad  edge.”  That  is  to  say,  the  gi’ound  colour 
is  not  quite  broad  enough  sometimes.  This  fault,  I ought  to  say,  has 
been  corrected  in  Greyhound  (Horner),  which  will  certainly  oust 
Headly’s  George  Lightbody  if  it  comes  up  to  its  quality  of  1885. 

Lancashire  Hero  is  not  a decided  grey  edge,  but  is  a noble  flower 
with  few  faults.  Amongst  the  newer  varieties,  Mrs.  Moore  (Douglas) 
and  Silvia  (Douglas)  are  not  without  faults.  The  outline  of  the  first- 
named  is  not  perfect,  and  Silvia  has  a slightly  scalloped  paste.  Ajax 
(Horner)  I have  now  proved  sufficiently.  It  is  doubtless  from  Ring- 
leadei-,  is  sufficiently  distinct  from  it,  but  not  very  greatly  superior. 
As  for  some  of  the  older  grey-edged  varieties,  such  as  Complete  (Sykes), 
Privateer  (Grimes),  General  Bolivar  (Smith)  Mary  Ann  (Fletcher), 
&c.,  of  the  dark  ground  section,  they  may  be  dismissed  as  third,  or,  at 
least,  not  better  than  second-rate. 

Another  type  of  grey  edge  is  that  with  bluish  or  violet  ground ; 
the  probable  parent  of  this  section  is  Violet  (Moore),  and  the  varieties 
at  present  in  cultivation  are  Colonel  Champneys  (Turner),  Frank 
(Simonite),  Marie  and  Sophie  (Chapman),  Sophie  Dumaresque,  probably 
raised  by  Chapman,  but  Mr.  Meiklejohn  could  not  say  for  certain  who 
was  the  raiser  of  it.  All  the  above  are  beautiful,  and  add  lustre  to 
any  collection,  but  their  faults  are  on  the  surface,  and  discernable  at 
a glance  ; the  pips  are  uneven,  and  the  ground  colour  dashes  through 
to  the  edge.  1 am  not  sure  but  I like  Marie  as  well  as  any  of  them. 
Mr.  Horner  says  of  it : “ Chapman’s  Marie  is  a belle,  her  edge  almost 
white,  and  body  colour  a liquid  violet  blue.  ’’ 

In  addition  to  other  unpardonable  faults,  all  the  flowers  of  this 
colour  have  pale  watery  tubes.  I have  raised  probably  a thousand 
seedlings  in  the  vain  attempt  to  get  a variety  of  this  colour  with  good 
properties.  I exhibited  one  three  years  ago  under  the  name  of  General 
Grahame,  which  gained  a first-class  award  from  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society.  As  shown,  it  was  superior  to  anything  else,  but  its  subsequent 
behaviour  has  been  disappointing. 

I am  now  nursing  about  three  hundred  seedling  blue  seifs,  but  they 
are  getting  their  necks  twisted  as  fast  as  the  flowers  open.  Verily, 
the  raiser  of  seedling  auriculas  has  a golden  opportunity  for  practising 
patience. 

In  white-edged  flowers  there  has  been  an  undoubted  improvement 
during  the  last  few  years.  Mr.  Horner,  to  whom  we  all  look  as  a leader 
in  the  culture  and  knowledge  of  Auriculas,  says  of  the  white  edges,  “ I 
think  there  is  no  lovelier  form  of  the  flower  than  the  true  white  edge. 
It  is  the  Auricula  in  her  modest  glory — in  her  bridal  dress.  ” We  have 
two  very  good  new  or  recent  white-edged  varieties  in  Acme  (Read)  and 
Conservative(Douglas).  They  are  both  small  plants,  but  prolific  in  offsets; 
they  are  both  black  ground  varieties,  with  good  rich  yellow  tube  and 
perfect  white  edge.  I have  bracketted  them  together  because  I do 
not  care  to  take  the  responsibility  of  placing  the  one  before  the  other. 

Smiling  Beauty  (Heap)  is  still  a grand  white  edge ; I have  not 
been  wilhout  it  in  my  exhibition  collection  of  twelve  varieties  once  in 
ten  years.  Our  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Barlow,  of  Stakehill  House,  was 
present  at  the  letting  out  of  Smiling  Beauty,  and  can  tell  of  the  dis- 
appointment of  poor  Heap  when  he  failed  to  sell  his  small  lot  of 
plants  at  half  a-guinea  each.  The  raiser  had,  however,  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  Beauty  lead  the  white-edged  class  for  many  years  subse- 
quently. 

The  three  I have  named  are  the  best  whito  edges.  Reliance 
(Mellor)  I grew  and  exhibited  this  year,  but  it  was  coarse  and  not  a 
good  whito.  The  petals  are  wavy,  liko  thoso  of  Glory  (Taylor),  a cele- 
brated flower  in  its  day,  but  it  is  now  surpassed.  True  Briton  (Hep- 


worth)  when  it  comes  a good  white  is  very  fine,  but  it  is  often  a grey 
only.  Ne  plus  ultra  (Smith)  is  distinct  and  good,  but  the  petals  are  a 
little  pointed  ; it  has  a chocolate  ground  colour,  and  is  always  a good 
white  edge.  John  Waterston  (Cunningham),  though  classed  as  a white, 
ought  to  be  placed  with  the  greys  ; the  tube  is  too  wide. 

Earl  Grosvenor  (Lee)  is  a very  good  variety  sometimes,  but  it  has  a 
fault  which  some  of  the  others  I have  named  do  not  lack;  the  farina 
is  scattered  over  the  ground  colour.  Ann  Smith  (Smith)  has  a steely 
blue  ground  colour,  with  a fair  white  edge,  but  it  never  has  a massive 
truss,  and  its  petals  are  always  pointed,  as  in  the  variety  figured  in 
connection  with  this  paper.  Lady  Sale  (Smith)  seems  to  be  popular 
with  many  growers  ; it  is  certainly  distinct,  but  lacks  a well-defined 
edge,  and  the  ground  colour  strikes  through  it.  Miss  Arkley 
(McDonald)  is  quite  unique  in  its  reddish  ground  and  white  edge,  on 
which  the  farina  is  not  sufficiently  dense  to  hide  the  colour.  Catherina 
is  too  small,  so  also  is  Ashworth’s  Regulator.  Indeed,  were  I a 
beginner,  I would  purchase  Acme,  Smiling  Beauty,  and  Conservative 
to  seed  from,  leaving  out  everything  else.  I have  omitted  John 
Simonite  (Walker) ; it  is  sometimes  a grand  white  edge,  but  it  is  not 
a good  parent.  Its  fault  is  in  the  tube,  which  is  too  open. 

In  seifs  the  faults  are  not  glaring;  the  most  common  being  a narrow 
paste,  whereas  a broad  pure  white  paste  of  considerable  density  is 
indispensable.  The  outline  ought  to  be  circular,  and  there  must  be  no 
notches  in  the  petals,  or  want  of  substance  in  them.  Some  of  the  best 
seifs  are  Pizarro  (Campbell),  not  quite  a black  nor  marone,  but  a dark 
brown.  It  has  been  placed  highest  on  the  list,  but  the  flowers  lack 
substance,  and  the  farina  does  not  cover  the  centre  with  sufficient 
density.  Blackbird  (Spalding)  is  an  old  favourite,  but  its  self  edge  is 
too  narrow,  and  the  tube  is  sometimes  of  undue  size.  Negro  (Mellor) 
promises  well  a3  a new  variety,  and  the  northern  growers  praise 
Woodhead’s  Black  Bess.  The  blue  seifs  have  all  the  serious  fault  of 
pale  tubes.  The  bluest  and  best  of  them  is  Sapphire  (Horner).  Charles 
J.  Perry  (Turner)  is  a very  fine  variety,  and  has  long  been  popular. 
Mrs.  Douglas  (Simonite)  has  large  handsome  flowers  of  greater 
substance  than  the  other  two,  but  it  has  the  fault  of  the  powdered 
centre  being  too  small. 

In  a collection  of  seifs  Eliza  (Sims)  should  hold  a place,  its  greatest 
fault  with  me  is  that  the  edge  fades  almost  as  soon  as  the  flowers  open. 
Lord  of  Lome  (Campbell)  has  long  been  popular  as  a crimson  self  ; it 
is  one  of  the  most  vigorous  growing  Auriculas  in  existence ; and  a con- 
trast to  a yet  darker  crimson,  Duke  of  Argyle,  by  the  same  raiser  and  from 
the  same  seed  pod.  The  Duke  refuses  to  grow  absolutely,  and  scarcely 
increases  at  all.  I have  omited  in  the  above  list  the  new  seedlings 
raised  by  Mr.  Horner,  that  are  not  yet  sent  out.  Perhaps  some  of 
them,  that  promised  well,  never  will  be  distributed.  Hersine,  a dark 
self,  for  instance,  has  been  sufficiently  proved,  and  is  the  best  self  yet 
raised.  Mr.  Simonite  also  has  some  good  seedlings,  and  there  are  a few 
in  our  own  collection. 

It  has  appeared  to  me  best  to  write  of  varieties  that  any  one  can 
purchase.  It  must  also  be  understood  that  I do  not  condemn  any  of 
the  above  flowers  because  I mention  their  weak  points.  We  grow  most 
of  them  in  our  collection,  but  naturally  prefer  those  that  have  fewest 
faults.  Referring  to  the  wood-cut  illustration,  the  centre  or  tube  is  of 
the  right  size,  so  also  is  the  encircling  paste ; but  the  ground  colour  is 
not  dense  enough,  and  I may  here  remai'k  that  this  part  of  the  flower 
is  never  solid  as  in  some  “models,”  but  strikes  out  in  short  lines  to 
the  outer  edge,  but  not  through  it.  Another  fault  is  the  pointed  petals, 
which  ought  to  be  what  the  fanciers  call  rose-leaved,  not  pointed. 

This  faulty  example  was  selected  at  the  National  Auricula  Exhibi- 
tion because  of  its  exceeding  “ effectiveness,”  which  attracted  attention, 
and  which  of  course  gave  emphasis  to  its  exceeding  faultiness. 


$tia  Pants,  jflofom,  auk  jftuits, 

Trichosanthes  palmata  (B.M.,  G,837). — An  interesting  and  beautiful 
Indian  cucurbit. 

Gentiana  Bigelovi  ( B.M. , 6,838). — Flowers  funnel-shaped,  violet  blue. 

HjEManthus  Barri  (B.M.,  6,839).— A dwarf,  fleshy-leaved  plant,  more 
curious  than  beautiful. 

Cypripedium  Godefroy.e  (B.M.,  6,876).— A fairly  good  figure  of  this  inter- 
esting orchid. 

Hoya  Griffithi  [B.M.,  6,877).— A beautiful  speoies,  with  large  rose-tinted 
oreamy  flowers. 

Cyprifedium  Sanderianum  ( Oard . Chon.,  1886,  554). — A fine 

specieB  from  the  Malayan  Archipelago.  It  comes  near  to  C.  Imvigatum. 

Cattleya  labiata  Luddemanniana  Schroder]  an  a ( (7.(7. , 1886,  554). — 
The  flower  is  large,  snow  white,  with  orange  lines  and  purple  streaks  and 
dots. 

Allamanda  IIendersoni  ( O .,  542).— A good  figure,  but  not  bold  enough 
in  size  or  colour.  The  accompanying  paper  is  of  importance. 

Lilium  Canadense  ( O .,  543). — Figuros  of  two  varieties. 

Syrinoa  Japonica  ( G.G. , 1886,  560).— A hardy  shrub  with  large  coriaceous 
leaves,  and  very  large  compound  panicles  of  small  whito  flowers. 

Tiirixspermum  indusiatom  [O.C.,  1886,  585). — An  orchid  of  the  Malayan 
Archipelago  ; it  has  no  special  attraction. 

Cymbidium  eburneum  Philbriokianum  (O.O.,  1886,  585). — Colour  quite 
white,  petals  and  sepals  narrow. 

Cattleya  Lawrenciana  concolor  ((7.(7.,  1886,  585), — The  flowers  of  one 
wholo  shade  of  light  purple, 

Beaumontia  orandiflora  ((7.(7.,  1886,  593). — A truthful  figure,  quite 
superseding  B.M.  3,213,  which  was  prepared  from  a poorly-grown  example. 


KEATING'S  POWDER.— Kills  bugs,  moths,  Ilona,  and  all  insoots  (perfectly  unrivalled). 
Ilnrmloss  to  everything  but  inseots.  Turn,  (id.  and  la. — [ Aovt.J 
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Work  fov  tlje  mat 

CONSERVATORY  AND  GREENUOUSE. 

Conservatory  will  now  require  embellishing  with  a frosh  stook  of  plants 
in  tlowor,  as  many  of  the  ohmbors  ami  otlior  largo  subjects  will  soon  bo  past 
thoir  best,  ami  troo  peonies,  forooil  roses,  and  dcut/ias  will  bo  ('one.  Colosia 
pyramidalis,  stocks,  balsams,  nud  globe  amarnnthus  should  bo  pushed  forward  ; 
begonias,  fuchsias,  and  pelargoniums  will  of  oourBO  bo  coming  on  woll,  and 
herbaocous  calceolarias  and  show  and  regal  pelargoniums  ought  now  to  be 
making  a grand  display.  It  is  necessary  to  hnvo  plouty  of  these  things, 
because  of  the  demand  for  out  (lowers  at  tho  season  when  lawn  tennis  parties 
are  in  voguo,  and  a good  supply  will  allow  of  frequent  changes  in  the  conserva- 
tory, whore,  if  any  whore,  variety  and  chnngo  are  charming.  Permanent  occu- 
pants of  the  conservatory,  will  now  be  growing  with  vigour,  and  must  have 
pleuty  of  water.  Use  shading  suflicient  to  prevent  scorching,  but  do  not 
treat  the  sunshine  as  an  enemy. 

II  a it  d- Wooded  Plants  will  now  require  plonty  of  air,  and  specimen  plants 
in  llower  must  have  shade.  Cut  back  specimens  that  are  out  of  shapo,  and 
keep  them  rather  close  aftorwards,  to  obtaiu  good  breaks,  so  as  to  bring  them 
into  proper  shape,  and  got  the  wood  well  riponod  for  next  year’s  bloom. 
Whcro  plants  are  orowdod  many  may  bo  removed  to  frames,  so  as  to  allow  of 
a freer  circulation  of  air. 

Fuchsias  and  Petunias  make  beautiful  specimens  for  pot  blooming  in 
tho  autumn  if  struck  now  and  kept  regulot'ly  stopped  till  July.  They  should 
not  have  a high  temperature,  fuchsias  especially,  which  like  shade  and 
moisture. 

Cinerarias  done  blooming  should  be  cut  down  and  planted  in  rich  soil, 
in  a cold  framo,  to  furnish  offsets  for  potting. 

Camellias  and  Azaleas  that  have  made  their  yoimg  shoots  should  have 
a little  more  ventilation  to  proparo  them  to  go  in  the  open  air  next  month  to 
ripen  their  wood. 

Pelargoniums  out  of  bloom  to  be  cut  in,  and  allowed  to  break  before 
repotting  them,  and  the  syringe  and  fumigator  kept  in  use  as  may  be 
neoessary,  to  destroy  red  spider  and  green  fly. 

Fire-Heat  should  be  dispensed  with  as  much  as  possible,  preparatory  to 
clearing  and  cleaning  out  the  house. 

Shift,  Stot,  and  Tie  out  all  soft-wooded  plants  that  are  advancing  in 
growth  ; but  if  required  to  bloom  shortly  they  must  not  be  disturbed,  merely 
kept  in  shape,  and  have  plenty  of  water  with  free  ventilation. 

FORCING  AND  ORCHARD  HOUSES.' 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  ripening  to  have  as  much  air  night  and  day  as 
can  be  given.  Keep  the  atmosphere  pretty  dry,  but  the  border  must  be  moist 
while  the  trees  are  still  growing.  As  soon  as  the  trees  show  that  they  have 
made  sufficient  growth,  assist  them  to  ripen  the  wood  by  reducing  the  supply 
of  water,  and  the  more  the  sun  roasts  them  the  better. 

Pines  must  be  shaded  lightly  on  bright  days,  and  the  soil  about  them  kept 
regularly  moist,  and  liquid  manure  used  frequently.  Suckers  should  be 
removed  as  soon  as  they  make  their  appearance,  except  so  far  as  they  may 
be  required  for  stock.  Young  pines  for  winter  fruiting  should  be  in  a rather 
light  soil,  to  prevent  excess  of  moisture  from  stagnating  about  them.  Pines 
for  fruiting  in  autumn  to  have  a heat  of  about  80  deg.,  with  abundance  of 
moisture.  Plants  throwing  up  suckers  to  have  abundant  watering  and  every 
necessary  attention.  In  too  many  instances  they  are  neglected  at  this  stage 
of  their  growth,  and  the  consequence  is  that  stock  has  to  be  raised  from  poor 
weak  suckers  instead  of  the  strongest  that  the  plants  can  make. 

Vinery. — Vines  that  have  their  roots  in  inside  borders  should  be  liberally 
supplied  with  water,  and  the  shoots  should  be  tied  in  in  good  time.  Vines  in 
pots  will  require  frequent  supplies  of  liquid  manure,  and  stopping  of  laterals 
must  be  attended  to,  to  regulate  the  growth.  Red  spider  must  be  kept  in 
check  by  the  use  of  sulphur,  and  the  best  method  of  using  it  is  to  paint  the 
pipes  with  a mixture  of  sulphur,  lime,  soot,  and  water.  Examine  the  bunches 
occasionally,  and  thin  them  regularly,  to  promote  their  beauty  and  the  size 
of  the  berries. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE  GROUNDS. 

Annuals  are  held  in  light  estimation  because  people  do  not  really  cultivate 
them.  Thin  out  the  patches  and  top  the  branching  kinds,  and  they  will  bloom 
so  vigorously  as  to  be  altogether  unlike  the  crowded  spindling  things  on  which 
people  vent  their  abase.  Quick-flowering  annuals  sown  in  shady  places  at  the 
end  of  the  month  or  early  in  June  will  come  into  flower  for  succession  to  those 
that  are  exhausted,  and  prove  of  great  service. 

Chrysanthemums  lately  struck  to  be  potted  off  and  plunged  in  beds  of 
coal-ashes  or  cocoa-nut  fibre  waste.  Cuttings  of  the  pompone  varieties  put  in 
now  will  make  shrubby  plants  by  autumn  if  well  treated.  When  shifted  to 
60’s  let  them  have  a firm  loamy  soil,  plenty  of  turf  and  well-rotted  duog, 
abundance  of  water  overhead  as  well  as  at  the  root,  and  exposure  to  all 
weathers.  Pompone  chrysanthemums  make  nice  plants  for  ordinary  purposes 
from  May  cuttings,  and  better  without  than  with  bottom  heat. 

Dahlias  should  not  go  out  till  quite  strong,  unless  to  be  protected  every 
night  with  inverted  flower  pots,  each  pot  to  be  covered  with  a mat.  Dahlias 
should  be  potted  in  rich  stuff  to  ensure  strong  plants  before  planting  out,  and 
be  gradually  hardened. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  FRAME  GROUND. 

Beet  of  the  first  sowing  to  be  thinned  to  one  foot  apart  as  soon  as  large 
enough.  Time  enough  now  to  sow  for  a orop  of  moderate-sized  roots  to  store 
for  winter. 

Capsicums  and  Tomatoes  may  be  turned  out  on  warm  borders  towards 
the  end  of  the  month,  but  there  will  be  nothing  gained  by  over-haste. 
Tomatoes  planted  against  south  walls  should  be  covered  every  night  till  the 
first  week  in  June. 

Celery. — In  pricking  out,  choose  a hard  bottom  for  the  bed,  on  which  lay 
four  inches  of  rotten  dung  and  two  inches  of  light  soil.  Handle  the  plants 
tenderly,  water  lightly  and  regularly,  and  keep  the  lights  over  till  they  look 
brisk  and  growing.  They  will  lift  from  such  a bed  with  vigorous  roots,  and 
at  the  first  planting  ont  choose  the  forwardest  plants,  and  let  the  others 
remain  for  the  next  set  of  trenches. 

Cucumbers  in  frames  will  require  plenty  of  air  and  a brisk  bottom  heat. 
Re-line  th9  beds  where  necessary.  Train  and  thin  the  shoots.  After  lining 
give  plenty  of  water  round  the  insides  of  the  frames.  Sow  or  strike  cuttings 
for  succession.  Ridge  cucumbers  to  be  planted  out  under  hand-lights  or 
trenches  two  feet  and  a half  wide  and  one  foot  deep,  filled  with  dung  twice 


turned  to  a foot  above  the  level.  The  dung  should  not  bo  soiled  over  lor  alow 
(lays  after  making  tho  bed. 

Melons  just  planted  must  bo  kept  close  and  warm  till  the  roots  get  to 
work,  and  then  a short  jointed  growth  should  bo  encouraged  by  moderate 
ventilation  and  abundance  of  light. 

Potatoes. — lloe  between  tho  rows  as  soon  as  the  plants  appear,  and  hoe 
frequently  irrespective  of  weoda  and  moulding  up. 

Sow  iioans  and  Peas  for  succession,  Savoy  for  late  crop.  Cabbage,  Broc- 
coli, Kale,  Boot-root,  Kidney  Beans,  both  runners  and  dwarfs,  Lettuces, 
Spinach,  Turnips,  Cucumbers,  and  Marrows  may  now  be  sown  in  tho  open 
ground  for  a late  supply. 

Vegetables  in  Season  compriso  Asparagus,  Broccoli,  Cabbages,  Lettuce, 
Leeks,  Onions,  Radishes,  Spinach,  Turnips,  French  Beans,  Carrots, 
Cucumbers,  Mushrooms,  Potatoes,  aud  Tomatoes. 


THE  DAFFODIL. 

Ily  tho  Itov.  0.  Wollet  Don.  Bend  at  a mooting  of  tho  Horticultural  Club. 

( Concluded  from  page  263.) 

The  last  section,  Moschatus,  or  the  White  Daffodil,  is  very  interesting. 
The  only  form  of  it  wo  yet  know  for  certain  in  its  own  home  was  rediscovered 
about  six  years  ago  by  Mr.  E.  N.  Buxton  on  the  Spanish  slope  of  tho  Pyrenees 
whilst  chamois  hunting,  about  6,000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  near  Mount 
Perdu.  It  was  in  May,  and  at  that  elevation  the  flowers  were  just  out. 
Mr.  Buxton  at  once  laid  down  his  rifle,  and  supplied  himself  with  roots  of  this 
new  prize,  which  were  the  first  wild  ones  brought  to  England  in  recent  times. 
Since  then  this  habitat  haB  become  known  to  French  collectors,  and  many 
thousands  of  bulbs  have  been  imported  thence  to  England,  It  has  always 
been  supposed  that  other  and  larger  forms  of  this  section  are  to  be  found  wild 
in  Spain,  but  we  do  not  know  for  certain  that  any  have  yet  been  found,  and 
we  want  trustworthy  information  on  this  point.  A character  of  this  section 
is  that  the  separation  of  the  perianth  divisions  is  marked  by  a conspicuous 
line  continued  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube.  This  completes  my  short 
notice  of  the  principal  known  wild  forms,  but  the  list  of  known  wild  forms 
will  constantly  increase,  and  is  growing  from  year  to  year.  A very  distinct 
variety  was  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Alfred  Tait  from  Portugal  early  in  last  month, 
but  not  in  sufficiently  good  condition  to  describe  its  character.  Another 
remarkable  form  of  daffodil  was  sent  by  the  same  gentleman  with  perianth 
divisions  reflexed  so  as  to  meet  in  a point,  and  with  no  tube.  It  is  thought 
to  be  identical  with  the  N.  cyclamineus  adopted  by  Haworth  from  old 
authors  who  figured  it.  If  not  a hybrid,  it  seems  to  demand  a new  species 
to  itself,  for  it  can  hardly  find  a place  amongst  N.  pseudo-narcissus. 

I have  followed  Mr.  Baker  in  adopting  Haworth’s  names,  though  I feel  all 
the  while  that  several  of  them  are  misapplied.  It  seems  inconsistent  to  adopt 
an  author’s  names  when  the  characters  given  by  that  author  to  the  plants  he 
describes  under  those  names  are  manifestly  at  variance  with  the  characters  of 
the  plants  to  which  we  apply  them.  For  instance,  Haworth’s  N,  minor  was  a 
flower  with  imbricated  perianth  divisions,  whilst  we  now  apply  it  to  a flower 
of  which  a distinctive  mark  is  its  free  perianth  divisions  ; and  the  same  incon- 
sistency applies  to  N.  minimus.  Again,  the  N.  nanus  of  Haworth  was  a pale 
sulphur-coloured  daffodil  with  leaves  half  an  inch  wide.  Our  N.  nanus  is  a 
full  yellow,  with  leaves  narrower  than  those  of  minor.  I am  at  a loss  to  know 
what  variety  Haworth  intended  by  the  name  rugilobus,  which  he  classes  under 
the  section  pseudo-narcissus  ; but  it  is  now  transferred  to  one  belonging 
evidently  to  the  bicolor  section,  and  identical,  so  far  as  I can  judge,  with 
lorifolius.  The  same  uncertainty  attends  several  others  of  the  names  of  Haworth 
in  their  recent  application. 

We  now  pass  on  to  speak  of  N.  pseudo-narcissus  as  a cultivated  plant, 
and  of  the  changes  and  improvements  which  have  taken  place,  or  may  be 
expected  to  take  place,  in  its  development  under  cultivation.  Some  of  the 
finest  forms,  as  Emperor,  Empress,  Horsfieldi,  are  believed  to  be  varieties  of 
cultivation,  because  they  are  not  known  to  have  been  found  wild,  and  the 
names  of  the  growers  are  known  ; but  whether  they  were  produced  by  artifi- 
cial crossing  or  by  careful  selection  of  seed  from  the  finest  flowers,  and  from 
seedlings  raised  under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  we  have  not  certain  in- 
formation, though  the  latter  supposition  is  most  probable.  In  a species  in 
which  so  many  and  distinct  natural  varieties  exist  it  seems  not  unreasonable 
to  expect  that  there  would  be  a strong  natural  tendency  in  the  seed  to  produoe 
varieties,  but  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  support  this  belief. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  more  we  become  acquainted  with  large  beds 
of  wild  daffodils  growing  away  from  the  influence  of  other  varieties, 
the  more  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  like  produces  like 
in  daffodils  as  in  other  plants.  We  find,  for  instance,  that  the 
daffodils  in  the  north  of  Portugal  form  a set  of  varieties  distinct  from  those 
of  the  Pyrenees,  whilst  the  Maritime  Alps  and  North  Italy  have  special  forms 
which  retain  their  distinct  characters.  We  must  not  dogmatize  on  these 
matters,  but  let  us  consider  the  case  of  the  Tenby  Daffodil,  which  ripens  seed 
and  grows  from  it  more  freely  than  any  variety  I know.  It  covers  several 
acres  in  South  Wales,  where  it  has  grown  for  many  generations  ; yet  it  con- 
tinues remarkably  constant  to  form,  and  varieties  are  hardly  ever  observed. 
Many  similar  instances  might  be  mentioned.  In  gardens,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  many  varieties  are  in  flower  together,  when  we  consider  the  readiness 
with  which  some  distinct  species  of  narcissus  produce  hybrids,  we  may  infer 
that  pseudo-narcissus  will  readily  cross  with  varieties  of  the  same  species,  and 

we  reasonably  expect  spontaneous  varieties  from  seed.  _ 

Few  of  us  have  patienoe  to  raise  successive  generations  of  daffodil  from 
seed,  keeping  them  carefully  labelled  for  all  the  years  — probably  six  at  least 
until  they  flower.  So  the  history  of  new  varieties  raised  in  gardens  is  seldom 
known.  It  is  more  easy,  however,  to  notice  and  record  changes  where  no 
raising  from  seed  takes  place,  changes  which  are  produced  by  continued 
cultivation  under  favourable  conditions  of  soil  and  climate.  These  conditions 
seem  particularly  favourable  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  and  I will  give  examples 
in  illustration.  I am  indebted  to  Mr.  Barr  for  calling  my  attention  to  the 
remarkable  development  in  size  and  vigour  which  takes  place  m the  Botanic 
Gardens  at  Dublin  in  the  case  of  the  variety  of  daffodil  called  maximus.  the 
size  of  thiB  variety  in  those  gardens  is  such  that  Mr.  Barr  fM  long  believed  it 
to  be  a distinct  and  gigantic  and  early-flowering  variety.  When,  however,  it 
is  planted  in  England  side  by  side  with  maximus  from  Holland,  and  under  e 
same  conditions,  the  contrast  the  first  year  is  very  conspicuous.  After  a few 
years  the  two  gradually  assimilate  themselves,  until  no  difference  can  be  seen. 
Another  variety  common  in  Irish  gardens,  and  to  some  extent  naturalized  in 
Ireland,  is  named  Princeps.  As  grown  in  Ireland  this  is  perhaps  the  largest 
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of  all  daffodils.  It  comes  to  us  from  there  in  several  sizes,  as  Princeps 
maximus,  Princeps  minor,  and  so  on.  I can  hardly  say  whether  these 
differences  are  maintained  in  any  gardens  in  England,  but  1 can  assert  that 
after  two  or  throe  years  all  the  varieties  of  Princeps  become  so  degenerate  in 
Cheshire  as  to  produce  flowers  hardly  larger  than  those  of  the  wild  type  of 
pseudo-narcissus.  I may  mention,  too,  the  fine  daffodil  called  spnrius,  which 
has,  I believe,  recontly  been  found  wild  by  Mr.  Engleheart  in  Italy.  Spurius 
is  a very  old  variety  in  the  Dutch  bulb  farms,  and  comes  thence  to  England 
bearing  flowers  of  one  size.  It  is  now  known  that  this  variety  is  common  in 
Ireland,  both  as  a naturalized  and  as  a garden  plant,  and  in  more  than  one 
size,  some  resembling  the  Dutch  plant  in  every  particular  except  Bize,  but 
being  much  larger.  This  may  be  due  to  the  favourable  conditions  in  Ireland 
for  its  growth.  I have  cultivated  the  large  form  for  six  years,  and  it  still 
maintains  its  majority  ; but  whether  it  will  in  time  reduce  its  dimensions  to 
the  Dutch  size  time  will  show. 

I will  further  add  that  it  is  useless  to  compare  the  merits  of  or  to  attempt 
to  identify  daffodils  until  they  have  been  grown  together  under  the  same  con- 
ditions for  a year  or  two.  When  this  has  been  done,  we  want  continuous 
observations  and  careful  notes  of  them  through  a series  of  years,  to  see  what 
changes  soil  and  climate  make  in  the  same  variety,  in  colour,  size,  habit,  and 
fornqespecially  noting  the  recurving  of  the  corona  to  see  whether  this  charac- 
ter is  quite  constant,  or  due  to  climate  or  soil  in  any  degree. 

AgaiD,  we  cannot  be  sure  until  we  have  tried  them  for  at  least  two  years 
what  varieties  are  best  suited  to  the  special  conditions  of  our  own  gardens. 
Daffodils,  according  to  their  variety,  have  their  likes  and  dislikes.  Most  of 
them  prefer  rich  rather  sandy  loam,  retentive,  but  well  drained  ; and  on  the 
cold,  stiff  subsoil  of  my  garden  in  Cheshire  nearly  all  do  better  on  raised  beds. 
The  moschatus  section  alone  seem  to  like  lighter  soil  of  a peaty  character. 
N.  minor  and  N.  minimus  seem  rather  delicate  and  dislike  wet ; their  flowers, 
which  are  dangerously  near  the  ground,  are  much  relished  by  slugs,  and 
require,  where  such  vermin  abound,  to  be  protected  by  perforated  zinc  collars 
or  by  a dressing  of  powdered  tobacco — a valuable  preventive.  Several  daffodils 
are,  comparatively  speaking,  failures  in  my  garden.  I have  already  mentioned 
princeps.  The  major  of  trade  produces  few  flowers,  and  the  foliage  looks 
unhealthy.  Maximus  increases  slowly,  and  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  an 
obscure  disease  which  rots  the  base  of  the  ball  and  prevents  the  formation  of 
fresh  roots.  The  Italian  Telamonius  looks  healthy,  but  does  not  llower 
freely.  The  most  floriferous  of  the  larger  kinds  in  my  garden  is  spurious, 
whilst  pseudo-narcissus,  the  type  said  to  degenerate  and  die  out  in  some 
gardens,  flowers  and  flourishes  extremely  well.  So  do  Horsfieldi  and  Emperor. 

I have  mentioned  these  instances  to  show  that  daffodils  require  to  be  proved 
in  each  garden  and  selected  accordingly. 

At  what  Depth  ought  Daffodils  in  Gardens  to  be  Planted  ? 

The  answer  depends  partly  on  the  variety  to  be  planted,  partly  on  the 
character  of  the  soil  and  the  subsoil;  but  let  everyone  who  can  make  patient 
experiments  and  carefully  record  his  observations  on  this  point.  . My  own 
experience  is  generally  in  favour  of  deep  planting,  especially  in  raised  beds 
where  the  drainage  is  good.  Such  daffodils  as  those  called  minor  and  nanus 
should,  of  course,  not  be  planted  more  than  half  as  deep  as  Horsfieldi  and 
Emperor.  In  deep  well-drained  soils  I plant  from  4 to  6 inches  deep  in  the 
case  of  the  smallest  kinds  to  a foot  in  the  largest.  When  daffodils  that  have 
been  dug  up  wild  are  sent  to  us  in  leaf  it  is  easy  to  see  at  what  depth  they 
have  grown  ; and  not  only  have  I taken  notice  of  this,  but  have  inquired  of 
those  who  have  dug  up  daffodils  much  abroad  in  their  native  homes.^  These 
accounts  agree  in  telling  of  huge  daffodils,  with  flowers  as  large^as  Emperor, 
which,  after  long  and  laborious  digging,  the  finder  was  obliged  to  relinquish 
because  they  grew  so  deep.  Some  very  fine  daffodils  just  received  from  Italy, 
where  they  grow  wild,  reported  to  resemble  maximus  in  appearance,  have 
grown  at  a depth  varying  from  12  to  18  inches ; and  my  friend  Mr. 
Engleheart  mentioned  others  still  larger,  none  of  which  he  succeeded  in 
digging  up.  Mr.  Tait  sent  me  the  leaf  and  flower  of  a lorifolius  found  near 
Oporto,  being  as  large  as  those  of  Emperor,  the  bulb  of  which  was  deep  beyond 
Ins  reach. 

On  the  other  hand,  a number  of  minor  sent  last  week  from  the  South  of 
France  had  grown  at  an  average  depth  of  3 inches.  The  soil  was  rocky,  and 
a large  proportion  of  oak-leaf  mould  was  mixed  with  it  on  the  surface.  \\  e 
must  not,  therefore,  try  to  make  our  rules  for  depth  too  absolute.  I need  not 
point  out  that  deep  planting  enables  the  gardener  to  cultivate  other  plants 
over  them  in  Bummer,  which  may  be  done  without  any  damage  to  the  bulb 
provided  that  the  growth  of  the  leaves  is  not  interfered  with,  and  the  soil 
sufficiently  enriched  by  a top-dressing. 

Daffodils  do  far  better  on  a border  facing,  in  autumn,  a south  than  with  a 
north  aspect.  The  doubling  of  daffodils  is  a subject  to  which  I have  long 
paid  special  attention,  though  on  several  points  conneoted  with  it  my  mind  is 
by  no  means  made  up.  It  is  certain  that  N.  pseudo-narcissus  doubles  into  a 
variety  of  forms,  two  of  which  may  be  particularly  noticed  : (1)  the  form  in 

which  the  corona  remains  entire,  and  the  doubling  is  confined  to  the  inside  of 
it — this  we  call  the  semi-double  form  ; (2)  the  form  in  which  the  corona  is 

split  into  six  segments  and  spread  open.  This  we  call,  for  distinction,  Eose- 
double.  I have  quite  satisfied  myself,  by  long  observation,  that  theso  forms 
are  not  constant,  but  are  often  interchanged  from  year  to  year,  depending  upon 
conditions  of  soil  and  cultivation.  About  this  time  last  year  nearly  100  doublo 
typical  pseudo-narcissus  were  sent  to  mo,  which  were  dug  up  wild  when  in 
flower.  All  of  these  wero  semi-double  ; but  this  year  nearly  all  which  have 
flowered  at  all  have  become  rose-double.  In  the  southern  counties  of  England 
and  Wales  the  typo  pseudo-narcissus  is  often  found  double,  growing  mixed  up 
with  single  forms.  It  is  hardly  ever  the  rose-double,  but  when  transferred  to 
gardens  the  rose-double  is  the  commoner  form  for  it  to  assume.  In  spite  of 
their  taking  that  form,  their  tendency,  in  my  garden,  is  to  become  constantly 
lesB  double,  until  the  divided  corona  closes  together  again,  and  the  flower 
becomes  entirely  single  and  perfect  in  all  its  organs.  These  same  bulbs,  if  sent 
to  their  native  soil,  produce  doublo  flowers  again  in  a year.  On  the  other 
hand,  I have  never,  by  any  soil  or  cultivation,  succeeded  in  persuading  any 
single  daffodil  to  double  in  my  garden.  As  regards  the  frequent  assertions 
made  that  in  some  gardens  the  typical  single  wild  pseudo-narcissus  will  change 
in  a few  years  into  the  large  double  daffodil  called  'I  olamonius,  theso  asset  tious 
are  too  consistent,  and  made,  I am  certain,  in  too  good  faith  to  bo  at  once 
rejected  ; but  they  require  very  careful  investigation,  which  I have  long  been 
making,  and  am  still  continuing  to  make.  Botanists  assure  mo  that  no  metamor- 
phosis of  any  part  or  organ  is  necessary  to  effect  this  chango.  1 hat  single 
daffodils  in  some  soils  ami  under  some  conditions  will  produco  doublo  flower  is 
nearly  certain.  Mr.  Tait,  of  Oporto,  sent  mo  last  summer  a bag  of  double- 
flowered  daffodils  which  ho  assured  mo  wero  dug  up  in  the  neighbourhood 


single,  and  when  planted  in  his  gardon  became  double.  There  is  no  mistake 
about  identity  of  variety  in  these  ; the  single  kind  is  unlike  anything  I have 
oven  before  seen  in  cultivation  in  England,  and  the  double  flower,  although  a 
hideous  monstrosity,  evidently  belongs  to  the  same  variety  ; but,  as  I said 
before,  assertions  of  this  kind  require  careful  sifting. 

To  conclude,  lovers  of  the  daffodil  may  be  congratulated  on  having  a 
favourite  which  is  easy  of  cultivation,  presents  endless  variety,  and  gives  less 
cause  for  anxiety  through  accidents  than  most  flowers.  Few  destroyers, 
whether  mice,  or  birde,  or  wireworms  attack  the  bulb  of  daffodil.  The 
narcissus  fly  is  a pest  of  a warmer  climate  than  ours.  Dwarf  forms  like  N. 
minor  and  N.  minimus,  as  I said  before,  invite  slugs,  which,  however,  attack 
the  flower  only.  High  winds,  too,  are  serious  enemies  to  daffodil  flowers.  A 
westerly  gale  on  March  31  snapped  off  at  the  ground  line  some  of  my  best 
opening  flowers  ; so  that  daffodils  should  either  be  planted  in  a sheltered  place, 
or,  if  in  windy  quarters,  be  tied  up ; but  upon  the  whole  there  is  no  class  of 
flo'wers  which  give  a more  satisfactory  result  with  a less  amount  of  labour  than 
N.  pseudo-narcissus. 


Calls  at  ftaxseries. 

♦ 

ROCK  GARDEN  IN  YORK  NURSERIES. 

The  glory  of  the  York  nurseries  is  the  rock  garden,  and  the  immense  collection 
of  hardy  herbaceous  plants.  The  rock  garden  has  been  in  course  of  construc- 
tion for  many  years  ; a portion  of  it  has  been  made  within  the  last  year  or  so. 
It  is  formed  of  large  masses  of  natural  rocks,  some  blocks  weighing  as  much  as 
three  or  four  tons.  The  choicest  of  alpine  plants  are  grown  here,  as  I have  not 
seen  them  anywhere  else,  but  of  course  considerable  care  has  been  taken  to 
provide  each  species  with  the  soil,  and  other  material  best  adapted  to  its 
wants.  The  various  species  of  primula  are  very  beautiful,  P.  marginata,  for 
instance,  is  quite  at  home,  and  forms  great  masses  ; P.  rosea  is  also  very  beau- 
tiful in  its  BettiDg  of  moss  or  green  grass. 

Amongst  primulas  in  flower  I noticed  P.  glaucescens,  it  has  handsome 
trusses  of  showy  rosy  purple  flowers,  and  grows  well  in  peat  and  loam  well 
drained.  P.  venzoi  is  new  tome,  but  it  is  a distinct  species,  which  varies  in 
its  tints  of  pale  purple  and  lilac  ; the  petals  are  deeply  notched.  A charnaing 
little  species  in  great  plenty  is  P.  Allioni,  it  forms  tufts  an  inch  or  two  high, 
producing  for  its  size  large  lilac  flowers.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  forms  of 
P.  auricula  is  a deep  yellow  variety  under  the  name  af  P.  Balbisi. 

Saxifragas  also  make  a splendid  show  on  the  rocks  in  the  early  spring 
months,  and  for  certain  positions  they  are  better  than  primulas.  S.  Burseriana 
major  opens  its  flowers  amongst  the  drifting  snow.  S.  lantoscana  follows 
close  on  its  heels  ; and  S.  oppositifolia  is  very  beautiful,  forming  great  masses 
of  rosy  purple  flowers.  There  were  hundreds  of  plants  of  a variety  named 
maxima  superba.  There  were  also  a few  plants  of  a white  form. 

Amongst  the  newer  Saxifragas,  S.  Kotschyi,  raised  by  Mr.  Otto  Foster,  has 
pretty  yellow  flowers.  It  has  been  raised  by  crossing  S.  Frederici  with  S. 
Kotschyi.  S.  Boydi,  raised  in  Scotland,  is  said  to  be  a natural  hybrid  between 
S.  Burseriana  and  S,  aubretiodes.  It  has  yellow  flowers,  and  is  of  neat  habit. 
Viola  alpina  is  a very  pretty  plant  for  the  rock  garden  ; it  has  large  purplish 
flowers,  with  a dark  centre.  What  a lovely  plant,  too,  is  the  Grecian 
anemone,  A.  blanda.  It  is  as  free  in  growth  as  our  own  wood  anemone,  and 
of  many  shades  of  blue.  The  most  beautiful  blue  is  the  Omphalodes  verna ; 
it  is  now  in  flower,  and  in  masses  a yard  across,  resembling  Forget-me-Not, 
but  a more  rich  blue.  There  is  also  a white  variety.  The  Androsaces  grow 
in  masses  on  the  rocks,  and  do  not  require  a deep  soil,  as  they  grow  in  the 
fissures.  A.  ciliata  was  in  flower,  and  is  one  of  the  prettiest ; it  is  very  dwarf, 
flowers  rosy  red  with  yellow  eye.  A.  Wulfeniana  is  also  a neat  plant,  pro- 
ducing rose-coloured  flowers.  Daphne  Blagyana  is  a charming  hardy  shrub, 
producing  pure  white  flowers  with  the  most  delicious  perfume. 

Scillas  and  Chionodoxas  are  abundant,  and  they  ought  to  be  plentiful  in 
every  garden.  A beautiful  spring  flower,  not  so  well  known,  is  Puschkinia 
scilliodes.  There  were  a number  of  plants  in  flower,  and  along  with  it  is 
Libonatica  compacta,  which  proves  to  be  the  same  thing,  as  it  has  been  sent 
here  • the  flowers  are  white  with  faint  blue  lines.  Noticeable  amongst  the 
Croci  are  two  species,  C.  Boryi  alba,  white  with  yellow  centre,  and  C.  pusillus, 
white  with  purple  stripes  and  linear  rush-like  leaves.  Corbularia  citrinus  was 
flowering,  plunged  outside  in  pots,  where  it  had  been  all  the  winter.  Soldanella 
alpina  is  also  a very  pretty  plant  when  well  placed,  and  seems  to  establish 
itself  well  ; its  pretty  lilac-purple  flowers  cannot  fail  to  please.  Excellent  shrubs 
for  the  rock  garden  is  the  dwarf  rhododendrons,  R.  Laponicum,  only  three  or 
four  inches  high,  yet  furnished  with  trusses  of  small  purple  flowers  ; R.  setosum  is 
later  but  similar  in  habit.  The  Fritillarias  are  now  mostly  in  flower  ; F. 
pudica,  yellow;  and  F.  Moggridgei,  also  furnished  with  large  golden  flowers, 
and  F.  'tulipifolia  with  the  leaves  of  the  tulip  ; it  has  stems  a foot  high,  and 
several  dull  purple  flowers.  . 

The  Dog’s  Tooth  violets  aro  prominent  features  here.  The  one  best  adapted 
for  ordinary  gardens  is  the  common  Erythronium  dens  canis  ; its  varieties 
album  and  roseum  are  common  enough.  I noticed  a very  fine  form  not  so 
common,  under  the  name  of  sibirioum.  Its  flowers  are  purplish  with  creamy 
centre.  A prefty  border  plant  is  Dentaria  polyphylla ; it  produces  clusters 
of  creamy  white  flowers  above  its  pale  green  foliage.  The  varieties  of  llepatica 
triloba  aro  very  numerous.  Those  have  been  collected  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  are  interesting  as  showing  how  much  this  charming  spring  plant  vanes  in 
its  wild  state.  The  pure  white  form  is  lovely  ; and  to  seo  the  double  blue 
variety  in  groat  masses  flowering  freely  makes  one  envious.  J.  D. 


MR.  WILLIAM  BULL’S  EXHIBITION  OF  ORCHIDS. 

Tho  exhibition  of  orohids  that  Mr.  Bull  has  providod  this  season  for  the 
entertainment  of  visitors  to  his  nurseries  comprises  all  the  great  features  for 
which  those  annual  displays  have  from  the  commencement  been  distinguished. 
The  show,  as  in  previous  years,  is  held  in  the  houBO  contiguous  to  the 
magnificent  winter  gardeD,  with  its  elegant  palms  aud  tree  ferns  and  its  noble 
cycads,  and  well  adapted  is  it  to  the  purpose  to  whioh  it  is  now  put.  On 
entering  this  spacious  structure  the  difficulty  is  at  once  felt  of  determining 
whether  the  immensity  of  the  display,  the  wealth  of  colour,  the  abundanoe 
of  varieties  of  exceptional  excellence,  or  the  taste  evinced  in  the 
disposition  of  the  innumerable  exatnplos  is  tho  most  worthy  of 
admiration.  Happy  iB  tho  visitor  who  in  passing  the  portals  does 
not  indulge  in  speculative  questions,  or  attempt  to  determine  what 
is  the  most  worthy  of  praise  in  tho  exhibition,  but,  instead,  at  ouco  entcis 
into  tho  full  enjoyment  of  tho  fairy-like  scene. 
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Cattlkyah  oontrilmto  *0  liberally  to  tho  attractions  of  tho  exhibition  ai  to 
woll  deservo  first  mention.  Tho  comparatively  new  C.  Lawrenoiana  musters 
in  very  strong  force,  and  amongst  tho  numerous  spooimons  are  several  variotios 
so  thoroughly  distinot  from  tho  typo  and,  moreovor,  of  suoh  high  quality  that 
many  will  bo  tho  wistful  glanoos  oast  upon  thorn  by  cultivators  who  are  per- 
foroe  compelled  to  bo  satisfied  with  tho  typical  forms.  Tho  dark  varieties 
are  especially  nttraotivo,  but  one  of  tho  most  interesting  is  that  which  has 
beon  named  0.  Lawrenoiaua  oculata.  This  is  distinguished  by  its  having  a 
pure  white  throat,  aH  in  C.  Skinnorl,  and  vory  bright  and  attractive  is  the 
appearanco  it  preseuts.  The  tine  old  spooios  last-mentioned  is  woll  repre- 
sented, and  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  tho  collection  is  C.  Skinneri 
splendens,  which  is  remarkable  for  richnoss  of  colouring  and  tho  large  number 
of  flowers  of  each  spike.  C.  Mondeli  Empress  may  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
best  of  tho  many  lino  forma  of  this  beautiful  speoios  in  tho  exhibition  house  ; 
it  has  flowers  of  immense  size,  and  the  sepals  and  petals,  which  are  of  great 
breadth,  are  puro  white,  and  the  labellum  brilliant  purple.  C.  Mendeli 
grandis  is  also  a remarkable  tine  variety,  tho  flowers  being  of  large  size  and 
the  colouring  very  rich. 

L.elias  include  a large  number  of  splendidly-flowered  spooimens  of  L. 
purpurata  and  its  finest  varieties.  Especially  noteworthy  amongst  the  latter 
are  L.  purpurata  Schroderiana,  whioh  has  large,  delicately-coloured  flowers, 
and  L.  purpurata  Brysiana,  remarkable  for  its  breadth  of  potals,  and  tho  deep 
purplo  colour  of  the  labellum. 

Odontoq L0SSUMS  contribute  liberally  to  the  display,  and  do  not  fail  to 
obtain  a large  share  of  attention.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  entranoe  is  a 
bank  of  0.  vexillarium,  the  plants  set  in  a fresh  green  groundwork  of  Adiantum 
cuneatuui,  and  distributed  through  the  house  are  dozens  of  well-bloomed 
examples  of  this  fine  species.  These  show  a considerable  variation  in  the  size, 
shade,  and  colouring  of  the  flowers,  the  colours  ranging  from  the  pure  white  of 
0.  vexillarium  albescens  to  the  brilliant  rose  of  O.  vexillarium  rubrum, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  high  coloured 
varieties  of  the  species.  0.  Alexandres  is  conspicuous,  and  few  orchidists 
will  fail  to  note  0.  Alexandra  Chelseiense,  which  has  flowers  of  immense 
size,  the  sepals  and  petals  of  great  breadth,  the  former  being  profusely  blotched 
with  rich  rose.  O.  citrosmum,  which  is  now  in  ^perfection,  forms  a series  of 
bold  masses,  and  very  pleasing  is  the  effect  produced  by  the  association  of  the 
delicate  rose-coloured  flowers  of  O.  citrosmum  roseum  with  the  delicate  white 
blossoms  of  the  type.  Other  odontoglots  of  special  importance  are  0.  histrioni- 
cum,  a very  handsome  species  with  large  flowers  richly  coloured  yellow  and 
bright  red  ; 0.  cordatum  superbum,  a very  beautiful  variety,  remarkable  both 
for  the  large  size  and  the  richness  of  the  flowers;  O.  Rossi  majus,  O.  cirrhosum, 
one  of  the  most  elegant  of  the  many  beautiful  species  ; O.  triumphans  and  0. 
Roezli  and  its  chaste  white  form. 

Cypripediums  comprise  C.  Godefroyae,  C.  Dayana,  C.  loevigatum,  C.  cilio- 
lare,  C.  Lawrencianum,  C.  barbatum  Warneri,  one  of  the  best  of  the  several 
forms  of  this  lady’s  slipper,  and  C.  Domini. 

Oncidiums  include  the  new  0.  undulatum,  a handsome  species  in  the  way 
of  O.  macranthum,  from  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  which  was  certificated 
the  other  day.  There  are  also  numerous  examples  of  O.  Jonesianum,  a distinct 
species  with  handsome  flowers  profusely  spotted  with  red  on  a pale  lemon 
yellow  ground  ; O.  nigratum,  an  elegant  variety  with  medium-sized  flowers 
freely  spotted  with  dark  marone  on  a pure  white  ground ; and  0.  macranthum 
aurosum,  which  has  flowers  of  a more  golden  hue  than  the  type.  Suspended 
from  the  roof  are  numerous  finely-flowered  specimens  of  O.  concolor,  its 
racemes  of  bright  yellow  flowers  presenting  a very  pleasing  appearance. 

Masdevallias  attract  attention  by  reason  of  their  quaint  forms  and 
brilliant  colours,  and  present  a very  striking  contrast  to  the  Cattleyas  and 
Odontoglossums;  M.  Veitchiana  gigantea,  and  M.  Harryana  acanthifolia  may 
be  mentioned  as  representing  the  finest  forms  of  the  respective  species,  and  M. 
trochilus  is  so  singular  that  it  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Cymbidiums  are  represented  by  two  species  only,  but  they  contribute  much 
to  the  exhibition.  These  are  the  chaste  C.  eburneum,  and  the  magnificent  C. 
Lowianum,  the  last  mentioned  being  represented  by  at  least  a dozen  splendidly 
developed  specimens.  Racemes  a yard  in  length,  and  bearing  twenty-five 
flowers  each  are  quite  common  and  produce  a striking  effect.  Mr.  Bull  has  a 
very  fine  variety  which  he  has  designated  atropurpureum,  in  which  the  throat 
is  pure  white,  instead  of  yellowish  green,  as  in  the  normal  forms,  and  the 
blotch  on  the  labellum  of  a brilliant  shade  of  crimson. 

Of  the  phaltenopsis,  dendrobiums,  epidendrums,  vandas,  and  trichopilias, 
space  will  not  permit  us  to  speak,  but  it  must  be  said  that  they  will  not  fail 
to  afford  abundant  interest  to  the  orohidist  or  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
general  visitor. 


MESSRS.  J.  CARTER  AND  CO.’S  CINERARIAS. 

The  magnificent  exhibition  of  cinerarias  which  Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co. 
have  had  in  their  nurseries  at  Forest  Hill  for  some  time  past  possesses  special 
interest  as  demonstrating  the  capacities  of  these  flowers  for  the  embellish- 
ment of  the  conservatory,  and  at  the  same  time  showing  the  high  state  of 
perfection  to  which  they  have  been  brought  by  the  firm.  On  entering  the  two 
houses  devoted  to  the  cinerarias  the  eye  is  almost  dazzled  by  the  brilliancy  of 
the  display  of  colour  ; but  when  it  has  become  somewhat  accustomed  to  the 
rich  and  varied  colours  afforded  by  the  immense  collection  the  fact  soon 
becomes  apparent  that  the  plants,  which  are  exceptionally  well  grown,  are 
remarkable  for  their  compact  habit  and  dense  flower  heads,  and  that  the 
flowers  are  of  the  largest  size  and  superb  shape,  in  the  latter  respect  being 
well  nigh  perfect.  There  are  upwards  of  seven  hundred  specimens,  the 
majority  being  in  eight  or  nine  inch  pots,  and  of  the  whole  number  there  was 
not  one  of  which  the  flowers  were  not  of  full  size,  with  stout  overlapping  florets 
and  perfectly  circular.  The  uniformity  in  the  matter  of  quality  is  indeed  one 
of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  strain,  and  is  not  likely  to  fail  in 
securing  the  appreciation  of  those  cultivators  who  are  acquainted  with  the  dis- 
appointment resulting  from  growing  large  stocks  raised  from  seed  saved  from 
an  indifferent  strain.  With  reference  to  the  colours  it  may  be  said  there  is 
hardly  a shade  produced  by  the  cineraria  that  is  not  represented.  There  are 
crimsons  of  great  brilliancy,  in  some  cases  closely  approaching  scarlet ; rich  pur- 
ples and  magentas,  deep  and  light  blues,  bright  rose,  and  pure  white.  Flowers  of 
which  the  florets  are  white  tipped  with  rose  or  some  other  colour  light  up 
the  collection  in  a remarkable  manner,  and  present  a very  pleasing  contrast  to 
the  seifs.  The  pure  white  flowers  with  violet  coloured  disc  are  particularly 
attractive,  and  must  be  regarded  as  a great  gain  to  the  cultivator. 

Herbaceous  calceolarias,  for  which  the  firm  has  long  enjoyed  a high  repu- 
tation, have  received  increased  attention  at  Forest  Hill  of  late  years,  and  the 
large  collection  which  is  now  coming  rapidly  into  bloom  promises  to  produce  a 


display  not  less  remark ablo  in  its  way  than  tho  oincrariaH.  Tho  calceolarias 
are  also  distinguished  by  their  compact,  sturdy  habit,  tho  comparative 
solidity  of  tho  flower  heads,  and  tho  largo  size  and  rich  markings  of  the 
individual  blooms.  In  the  frames  we  made  note  of  the  mimulus,  which,  as 
in  the  oaso  of  tho  oalooolarias,  are  now  coming  into  bloom.  Of  these  there  are 
many  thousands  of  plants,  and  the  flowers  attain  suoh  gigantic  proportions 
and  are  so  richly  coloured  as  to  bo  sufficient  to  surprise  even  those  who  are 
well  acquainted  with  thoso  somewhat  singular  plants.  Tobacco  culture  iH 
also  receiving  duo  attention,  and  immense  stocks  of  all  the  best  kinds  for  com- 
mercial purposes  are  being  raised  with  a view  to  putting  to  a thorough  test  the 
practicability  or  otherwise  of  tho  profitable  production  of  “ tobacco  leaf  ” in 
the  United  Kingdom. 


HFjjjiMtions  attli  jWtettngs. 

— 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  May  11. 

Promenade  Show. 

Seldom  has  the  conservatory  in  the  South  Kensington  Gardens  of  the  Roya 
Horticultural  Society  presented  a brighter  or  more  attractive  appearance,  or 
the  collections  staged  possessed  a higher  degree  of  merit  than  on  this  occasion, 
and  it  must  have  beon  very  gratifying  to  the  exhibitors  to  see  how  highly 
appreciated  were  their  efforts  by  the  large  body  of  visitors.  The  whole  of  the 
available  space  in  the  conservatory  was  fully  occupied,  the  principal  features 
being  those  formed  by  the  roses,  which  charmed  the  visitors  by  their  freshness 
and  beauty,  the  hardy  azaleas  and  rhododendrons,  and  the  hardy  flowers,  which 
included  a few  daffodils,  the  latter  being  shown  in  juBt  sufficient  numbers  to 
indicate  that  for  this  season  they  have  well  nigh  run  their  race. 

Messrs.  William  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts,  exhibited  a magni- 
ficent bank  of  specimen  and  cut  roses,  which  attracted  much  attention,  and 
brought  them  the  well  deserved  award  of  the  silver  gilt  Banksian  medal.  The 
specimen  roses  were  of  medium  size,  densely  furnished  with  foliage  to  the  rim 
of  the  pots,  and  bearing  from  twelve  to  twenty  flowers  each,  the  individual 
blooms  being  of  large  size  and  superb  quality.  The  varieties  represented  in 
the  collection  comprised  Madame  Moutet,  Glory  of  Cheshunt,  a fine  English 
rose  producing  large,  full,  and  well-finished  flowers  of  a brilliant  crimson 
colour  ; Etoile  de  Lyon,  one  of  the  finest  of  the  yellow  teas ; Elie  Morel,  a 
charming  pink  variety  ; Mons.  Furtado, Marquise  deCastellane,Marie  Baumann, 
Madame  Villermoz,  Baron  Wolseley,  an  excellent  dark  rose  ; Madame  Gabriel 
Luizet,  a very  pleasing  variety,  with  fresh  pink  flowers  ; Jacob  Metra),  rich 
crimson  ; Madame  Fanny  de  la  Forest,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Alphonse  Soupert, 
bright  rose,  large,  and  good  ; Dr.  Andry,  Queen  of  Queens,  one  of  the  best  of  the 
many  good  roses  introduced  by  the  firm  ; and  Violette  Bouyer.  The  cut  roses 
comprised  several  boxes  of  superb  blooms  of  Marechal  Niel,  and  good  flowers 
of  Charles  Lefebvre,  Solfaterre,  President,  Crown  Prince,  Devoniensis,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Niphetos,  Fisher  Holmes,  Duke  of  Teck,  Dupuy  Jamain,  and  Master- 
piece. Mr.  William  Rumsey,  Joyning’s  Nursery,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts,  con- 
tributed a group  of  roses  in  pots,  consisting  of  dwarf  bushes  and  standards  in 
about  equal  proportions.  The  award  of  a bronze  Banksian  medal  was  made  to 
the  exhibitor. 

Messrs.  H.  Lane  and  Son,  Great  Birkhampstead,  who  were  awarded  the 
silver-gilt  Banksian  medal,  contributed  a large  collection  of  hardy  azaleas  and 
rhododendrons,  which  was  arranged  with  exceptional  taste,  and  produced  a 
rich  and  striking  effect.  The  azaleas  consisted  chiefly  of  varieties  of  Azalea 
mollis,  which  are  extensively  cultivated  by  the  firm  ; and  the  rhododendrons 
included  such  fine  varieties  as  H.  W.  Sargent,  Mrs.  R.  S.  Holford,  Lady 
Eleanor  Cathcart,  The  Queen,  James  Bateman,  Mrs.  John  CluttoD, 
Barclayanum,  Michael  Waterer,  Minnie,  and  Lady  Armstrong.  Messrs.  Wills 
and  Segar,  Onslow  Crescent,  South  Kensiugton,  exhibited  two  baskets  of 
finely-flowered  examples  of  Erica  Cavendishi,  for  which  they  were  accorded 
a vote  of  thanks.  A like  compliment  was  paid  to  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  for 
a basket  of  Gentiana  acaulis,  which  appears  to  be  quite  at  home  with  him. 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  contributed  densely-flowered  specimens  of 
Rhododendron  Fortunei,  var.  Mrs.  C.  Butler,  a fine  variety,  bearing  large 
blush -coloured  flowers,  and  perfectly  hardy,  and  of  R.  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam, 
a beautiful  greenhouse  hybrid,  of  which  the  flowers  are  pure  white  and  very 
large  in  size.  The  firm  exhibited  also  examples  of  Sunset  Rose,  an  excellent 
tea-scented  variety  which  is  proving  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  high 
character  received  when  first  introduced,  and  of  Pride  of  Reigate,  a beautiful 
hybridl  perpetual,  with  flowers  of  a rich  purple-crimson  striped  and  flaked 
with  white.  The  award  of  the  bronze  Banksian  medal  was  made  to  the  firm. 

Mr.  T-  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  contributed  an  im- 
mense collection  of  hardy  flowers  which  sufficed  to  occupy  a broad  stage 
extending  one-half  the  length  of  the  conservatory,  and  received  the  award  of 
the  silver-gilt  Banksian  medal.  The  collection  included  excellent  specimens 
of  all  the  best  varieties  of  Primula  Sieboldi  and  good  examples  of  about 
twenty  of  the  finest  of  the  Moutan  Paeonies,  one  of  which  had  the  distinction 
of  a first-class  certificate  conferred  upon  it.  Excellent  specimens  were  also 
staged  of  Geum  miniatum,  Gentiana  verna,  Disagrandiflora,  Adonis  pyrenaica, 
a beautiful  species  which  received  recognition  from  the  Floral  Committee  ; 
Trillium  grandiflorum,  Cypripedium  pubescens,  a very  beautiful  hardy  species 
bearing  large  yellow  flowers.  The  plants  were  supplemented  by  a bright  dis- 
play of  cut  dowers,  those  of  the  Moutan  Paeonies  being  particularly  interesting. 
Conspicuous  amongst  the  varieties  of  those  showy  subjects  of  which  flowers 
were  staged  in  a cut  state  were  Argueil  de  Hong  Kong,  deep  purple  ; Caroline, 
delicate,  very  distinct  and  pleasing  ; Triomphe  de  Van  der  Moen,  rich  rose  ; 
Lactea,  white ; Esires,  rich  marone-crimson,  one  of  the  most  distinct  varieties 
of  the  series,  and  invaluable  for  contrasting  with  the  light  forms  ; and  Fragrans 
maxima  plena,  a charming  variety,  remarkable  for  the  delicacy  of  colouring  of 
its  flowers.  From  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C., 
came  an  extensive  and  attractive  collection  of  cut  flowers  of  irises  and  daffo- 
dils, for  which  they  were  awarded  the  silver  Banksian  medal. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present;  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  in  the  chair  ; Major  Lendy,  Rev.  W.  Wilks, 
and  Messrs.  Shirley  Hibberd,  H.  Bennett,  W.  Bealby,  Amos  Perry,  B. 
Herbst,  J.  Walker,  J.  Hudson,  G.  Duffield,  G.  Paul,  R.  Dean,  W.  Holmes, 
H.  Ballantine,  J.  Dominy,  H.  M.  Pollett,  J.  O’Brien,  H.  Turner,  T.  Baines, 
H.  Cannell,  W.  B.  Kellock,  and  E.  Hill. 

The  novelties  presented  to  the  committee  on  Tuesday  were  few  in  number, 
and  of  these  only  three  were  certificated.  Orchids  were  fewer  in  number 
than  at  the  meeting  held  a fortnight  previously,  but  those  staged  were  by  no 
means  wanting  in  importance.  Mr.  Pollett,  Fernside,  Bickley,  contributed  a 
small  but  very  interesting  group  of  odontoglossums,  for  which  he  was  awarded 
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the  bron  xj  Binksiau  medal.  The  group  comprised  fiuely  flowered  ex  unplea 

of  0.  sceptrum  splendens,  a superb  variety,  distinguished  by  the  large  size 
and  superb  colouring  of  the  llowers;  O.  Aloxandrte  Bonnyana,  a good  variety, 
with  large  rose-tinted  flowers  marked  with  blotches  of  rose  on  the  sepals  ; 
O.  Alexandras  guttatum  roseum,  a beautiful  form,  the  flowers  of  full  size  and 
heavily  blotched  with  rose;  O.  AndersonianumandO.  Wilckoanum  pollens,  with 
flowers  of  which  the  ground  is  a pale  sulphur-yellow  ; and  0.  citrosmum  roseum 
grandiflorum,  one  of  the  darkest  of  the  forms  of  this  beautiful  variety.  Mr. 
Ilowes,  gardener  to  Mrs.  F.  Bennett,  Tulse  Hill  House,  Upper  Tulse  Hill, 
contributed  a specimen  of  Dendrobium  speciosum  bearing  twelve  well 
developed  racemes,  and  remarkable  for  the  rich  colouring  of  its  flowers.  A 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  Mr.  Howes,  and  a similar  compliment  was  paid 
to  Mr.  Bradshaw,  gardener  to  Baron  P.  de  Rothschild,  Waddesden,  near 
Aylesbury,  for  a good  specimen  of  Loolia  purpurata.  Mr.  Bonny,  Downs  Park 
Road,  Hackney,  exhibited  the  pretty  little  Pbalamopsis  Parishi ; Mr.  R. 
Eichel,  gardener  to  E.  Charlesworth,  Esq,,  Bradford,  submitted  a white  form 
of  Cattleya  Gaskelliana ; and  from  Mr.  llridger,  Penshurst  Place,  Penshurst, 
came  an  example  of  the  beautiful  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  contributed  cut 
specimens  of  several  hardy  trees  now  in  bloom,  and  were  accorded  a vote  of 
thanks.  These  comprised  Cydonia  Maulei,  Cerasus  padus,  Spartium  proecox, 
a handsome  broom,  with  pale  yellow  flowers;  and  Philadelphius  microphyllus, 
an  elegant  species,  with  small  white  flowers.  The  firm  contributed  also  a 
basket  of  plants  of  Rubus  arcticus,  a very  dwarf-growing  species,  bearing 
single  flowers  about  an  inch  in  diameter  and  of  a bright  rose  colour.  Prom 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  came  a gathering  of  flowers  of  Pride  of 
Penshurst  carnation,  a yellow  flowered  variety,  now  known  as  one  of  the  best 
varieties  of  its  colour.  The  New  Plant  Company,  Colchester,  contributed 
flowers  of  Tulipa  Gregi  and  other  species,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  exhibited  an 
interesting  basket  of  bog  plants,  amongst  which  were  Ranunculus  parnas- 
sifolius,  a charming  little  species,  with  silvery  foliage  and  papery  white  flowers, 
and  Sarracenia  purpurea,  which  grows  most  vigorously  and  blooms  profusely 
in  the  bog  garden  in  the  nursery  of  the  firm  at  High  Beech.  Messrs.  J . R. 
Pearson  and  Sons,  Chillwell,  Notts,  staged  several  of  their  fine  new  Zonal 
pelargoniums,  and  Mr.  C.  Orchard  submitted  a double  cineraria,  with  blush- 
coloured  flowers. 

Fruit  Committee. 

Present Mr.  T.  P.  Rivers,  in  the  chair  : Major  Mason,  and  Messrs. 
A.  W.  Sutton,  J.  E.  Lane,  W.  Denning,  J.  Ellam,  W.  Warren,  G.  T.  Mills, 
G.  Norman,  J.  Burnett,  T.  J.  Saltmarsb,  P.  Crowley,  R.  D.  Blaekmore,  T.  B. 
Haywood,  Harrison  Weir,  G.  Bunyard,  and  C.  Silverlock. 

On  this  occasion  the  Veitch  memorial  medal  and  £5  were  offered  for  a 
collection  of  salading,  but  only  one  collection  was  staged,  and  that  was  not 
considered  sufficiently  meritorious  to  justify  the  award,  and  the  prize  was 
accordingly  withheld. 

Great  interest  was  imported  to  the  meeting  of  the  committee  by  the  col- 
lections of  apples  and  other  fruits  from  the  Colonies.  The  Canadian  Com- 
missioner exhibited  fifteen  dishes  of  apples,  all  of  which  were  of  large  size  and 
splendidly  coloured.  Especially  noteworthy  were  the  samples  of  Seek-no- 
Further,  Swaar,  Northern  Spy,  and  English  Nonpareil.  Mr.  J.  Lang, 
Castlemaine,  Victoria,  presented  a very  fine  collection  of  apples,  in  which  the 
examples  of  Reinette  du  Canada,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  Merritt’s  Pearmain, 
Northern  Spy,  and  Dumelow’s  Seedling  were  of  immense  size  and  of  high 
quality.  The  Commissioner  of  South  Australia  submitted  a collection  of 
apples  and  dried  fruits.  The  award  of  a silver  Knightian  medal  was  made  to 
each  exhibitor.  Mr.  Divers,  Maidstone,  exhibited  a collection  of  apples  and 
pears  which  were  in  a fairly  good  state  of  preservation  for  so  late  in  the 
season. 

Novelties. 

The  following  first-class  certificates  were  granted  : — 

To  Messrs.  J,  Veitch  and  Son  for 

Phcenix  hybrida. — A very  handsome  palm,  with  comparatively  large  and 
gracefully  arching  leaves,  remarkable  for  the  length  and  deep  green  colour  of 
the  leaflets. 

To  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  for 

Adonis  pyrenaica.—  A rather  rare  Pyrenean  species,  bearing  large,  finely 
formed  flowers,  of  a very  rich  yellow  colour. 

Pceonia  Peine  Elizabeth.— A superb  Moutan  variety,  the  flowers  of  immense 
size,  very  double,  and  of  a rich  carmine  hue,  passing  to  bright  satiny  rose. 


BATH  FLORAL  FETE,  May  12. 

"Under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances  as  regards  weather  the  Bath 
Floral  Fete  was  held  on  Wednesday  in  the  Sydney  Gardens,  Bath.  The 
bright  scorching  sunshine  of  the  previous  week  was  followed  by  a copious 
rainfall,  which,  continuing  alrnoBt  for  thirty-six  hours,  with  but  slight 
intervals,  seriously  affected  the  takings  at  the  gates.  The  tents,  considered 
waterproof,  served  only  to  filter  the  heavy  rains  on  and  among  the  choicest  of 
the  many  good  things  staged,  whilst  the  carriage-ways  and  paths,  inside  and 
outside,  formed  as  many  seas  of  soft  mud.  However,  lovers  of  flowers  and 
managers  of  floral  ffites  have  to  make  the  best  of  such  circumstances,  and  not 
a few  braved  the  elements  to  inspect  a gorgeous  gathering  of  plants  and 
flowers.  Once  under  the  tents,  and  the  thoughts  of  a long  continued  winter 
vanished  as  one  gazed  on  the  grand  specimens  of  flowering,  plants  from  the 
stove  and  greenhouse,  the  cut  roses  and  orchids,  and  the  gloriously  developed 
plants  with  ornamental  foliage.  Those  whose  lot  it  is  to  visit  the  exhibitions 
at  this  western  city  from  year  to  year,  would,  at  a glance,  discern  that  the 
number  of  giant  specimens  were  fewer  than  usual  ; and,  without  further  inquiry 
into  the  causes,  we  will  proceed  to  note  some  of  the  choicest  staged  on  the 
occasion. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. — In  the  class  for  twelve  distinct,  Mr.  J. 
Cypher,  Cheltenham,  was  accredited  with  the  premier  award  (£12)  for  a prime 
group,  including  Pimelia  Hendersoni,  and  P.  spectabilis,  a pair  of  plants  of 
great  merit,  leaving  in  size,  form,  and  profusion  of  flowering  but  little  to  be 
desired  ; Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  carrying  forty  spathos  ; A.  Scherzianum 
densifolium,  with  thirty  spatheB ; Hedaroma  tulipifera,  Azalea  Oedo  Nulli,  A. 
magnifies,  Aphelexis  macrantha  purpurea,  Francises  eximea,  Erica  affinis,  E. 
Cavendishi,  and  Draoophyllum  gracile.  The  second  prize  (£8)  was  awarded  to 
C.  Gardiner,  Esq.,  Bridlington  (gardener  W.  Long),  for  an  excellent  group  of 
plants,  embracing  Jxora  Fraseri,  I.  Williamsi,  Erica  Cavendishi,  E.  Vornoni, 
Pimelia  decussata,  P.  mirabilis,  Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  with  thirty-four 
spathes  ; A.  Androanum  with  twelve  spathes  ; Htatico  profusa  suporba,  Azalea 
Iveryana,  Hedaroma  tullpifern,  and  Clorodondron  Balfouriana.  In  the  corres- 


ponding cla.s  for  nine,  Mr.  J.  F.  Mould,  Pewscy,  Wilts,  was  first  withagroup 
of  exceedingly  fresh,  full-sized,  well-flowered  examples  of  Boronia  pinnata, 
Statice  profusa,  Clerodendron  Balfouriana,  Erica  Victoria,  superbly  coloured  ; 

E.  ventricosa  coccinea  minor,  E.  affinis,  Imantophyllum  miniatum,  Epacria 
miniata  grandiflora,  and  a good  azalea.  The  second  place  was  occupied  by 
Major  W.  P.  Clarke,  Trowbridge,  who  staged  a good  group  comprising  Azalea 
Mdlle.  Louise  Van  lloutte,  A.  Comtesse  de  Flandres,  Anthurium  Scherzeria- 
num bearing  thirty-six  large  spathes  ; Ixora  coccinea  superba,  Erica 
alba,  Statics  profusa,  Epacris,  Eclipse,  Clerodendron  Balfouriana,  and 
Bougainvillea  glabra.  E.  E.  Bryant,  Esq.,  College  Road,  Bath,  was  third 
with  beautifully-grown  examples  of  Anthurium  Scherzerianum  with  thirty 
spathes  ; Hedaroma  tulipifera,  H.  Hookeri,  Erica  tricolor  grandiflora,  E.  Caven- 
dishi, Polygala  oppositifolia,  Pimelia  spectabilis.  Bougainvillea  glabra,  and 
Clerodendron  Balfouriana.  For  six,  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  C. 
Drummond,  Weston  Nursery,  Bath,  who  staged  three  quarter-sized  specimens  of 
Epacris  miniata  splendens,  Eriostemon  nerifolium,  Anthurium  Scherzerianum, 
Rhynchospermum  jasminoides,  Pimelia  spectabilis,  and  Bougainvijlea  glabra. 
Thos.  Jolly,  Esq.,  Bath,  was  awarded  the  second  prize  for  Anthurium  Scher- 
zerianum, Bougainvillea  glabra,  Polygala  Dalmaisianum,  Rhynchospermum 
jasminoides,  and  other  good  things. 

Ornamental  Leaved  Plants  were  well  represented.  In  the  large  class 
excellent  groups  were  staged  by  Mr.  J.  Cypher  and  E.  E.  Bryant,  Esq.,  both 
groups  containing  the  best  of  the  palms,  crotons,  pandanads,  and  cycads  for 
exhibition  purposes. 

Azaleas  were  not  quite  so  numerous  as  usual,  but  the  specimens  staged 
were  remarkably  good.  The  first  prize  collection  of  twelve  was  staged  by  C. 
Gardiner,  Esq.,  the  specimens  of  fine  cone  shape,  eight  feet  high,  and  densely 
flowered.  The  varieties  of  which  it  consisted  were  Criterion,  Roi  de  Hollande, 
Iveryana,  Due  de  Nassau,  Souv.  du  Prince  Albert,  Flag  of  ffruce.  Model,  Mrs. 
Turner,  Magnet,  Stella,  and  Stanleyana  ; Mr.  J.  Cypher,  second,  with  good 
bushes  comprising  Duchesse  Adelaide  de  Nassau,  Mrs.  Turner,  Cedo  Nulli, 
Model,  Flower  of  the  Day,  Ciiterion,  Due  de  Nassau,  Fram^ois  de  Lois,  and 
Reine  du  Pays  Bas ; Mr.  Drummond  third.  In  the  class  for  six  Mr.  Mould 
was  well  to  the  front  with  nicely  grown  plants  of  Marie,  Hermann  Seidel, 
L’lncomparable,  Magnificent,  Simon  Mardner,  and  Sankey. 

Single  Specimens  formed  a most  interesting  division.  For  stove  or  green- 
house Mr.  J.  Cypher  was  first  with  a small  plant  of  Anthurium  Scherzerianum 
with  thirteen  very  large  handsome  spathes  ; C.  Gardener,  Esq.,  second  with  a 
choice  example  of  Ixora  Prince  of  Orange.  For  a heath,  Mr.  Cypher  first,  with  a 
large  specimen  Erica  Cavendishi ; C.  Gardiner,  Esq. , second,  with  E.  Cavendishi . 
For  ornamental  foliage,  Mr.  Cypher,  first  with  Kentia  Canterburyana ; Mr, 
Drummond,  second,  with  Cycas  revoluta.  For  an  azalea,  C.  Gardiner,  Esq., 
first,  with  a grand  pyramid  of  Model,  Major  Clarke,  second,  with  a fine  coloured 
example  of  Vivid.  _ 

Orchids. — Of  these  some  sixty  specimens  were  staged.  In  the  class  for 
six,  Rev.  E.  Handley,  Bath,  was  accorded  the  post  of  honour  for  a charming 
group,  including  Cattleya  Mendeli,  C.  Mossise,  Odontoglossum  Roezli,  L®lia 
purpurata,  Oncidium  Marshallianum,  and  Dendrobiurn  tbyrsiflorum ; _Mr. 
H.  C.  W.  Miles,  Bath,  second,  with  Cypripedium  caudatum  roseum,  Den- 
drobium thyrsiflorum,  Oncidium  macranthum,  Masdavallia  Lindeni,  Odonto- 
glossum Pescatorei,  and  Cattleya  Mossise  ; Mr.  J . Cypher,  third,  with  Den- 
drobium, thyrsiflorum,  D.  suavissimum,  Cattleya  Mossise,  G.  Mendeli,  and 
Cypripedium  Lowi.  For  four,  E.  E.  Bryant,  Esq.,  first,  with  a very  bright 
lot,  including  Cypripedium  barbatum  nigrum,  Dendrobium  litnifiorum,  D. 
thyrsiflorum,  and  rErides  Fieldingi ; H.  C.  W.  Miles, _ Esq.,  second,  with 
Cymbidium  Lowianum,  Cattleya  Mossiaa,  Lselia  cinnabanna,  and  Masdevallia 
Lindeni;  R.  B.  Cater,  Esq.,  Bath,  third,  with  Cattleya  speciosissima,  C. 
Mossise,  C.  citrina,  and  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum.  For  a specimen  (open)  the. 
card  went  to  Rev.  E.  Handley,  for  a charming  example  of  Odontoglossum 
citrosmum  ; while  in  the  class  for  amateurs,  R.  B.  Cater,  Esq.,  led  with  a plant 
of  Cattleya  Mossise ; Rev.  E.  Handley  second,  with  Cypripedium  Lawrenci- 
anum.  In  the  non-competitive  sets  were  pretty  plants  of  Dendrobium  crystal* 
linum,  Odontoglossum  Alexandra,  O.  constrictum,  Oncidium  sphacelatum, 
Epidendrum  vitellinum,  and  Cattleya  intermedia.  . ... 

New  or  Rare  Plants  were  not  large  represented.  The  first  prize  in  the 
class  provided  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Cypher,  for  Anthurium  Rothschildianum; 
Mr.  W.  C.  Drummond  second.  . , ...  , 

Roses  made  a bright  display,  the  plants  being  symmetrical,  healthy,  and 
fairly  flowered.  For  nine,  S.  P.  Budd,  Esq.,  Bailhrook,  Bath,  occupied  first 
place  with  Catherine  Mermet,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Safrano,  Comtesse  de  berenye, 
Celine  Forestier,  Edouard  Morren,  Catherine  Soupert,  La  France,  and  Pauline 
Laboute;  R.  B.  Cater,  Esq.,  second  with  Charles  Lawson,  Madame  C.  Joig- 
neaux,  Madame  G.  Luizet,  John  Hopper,  Rubens,  Baronne  Gonelle,  Marechal 
Niel,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  and  Madame  Willermoz.  For  six,  Thos.  Jolly,  Esq., 
Bath,  led  with  a nice  group,  wanting  a few  more  hours  of  sunshine  to  expand 
the  developing  buds.  The  selection  comprised  Mane  A an  Houtte,  Mauame 
Rivers,  Lady  Mary  Keith,  Magna  Charta,  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge  and 
Charles  Lefebvre  ; F.  J.  Walker,  Esq.,  second  with  Madame  Lachavme,  Royal 
Standard,  Richard  Wallace,  Albert  Pages,  Edouard  Morren,  and  Xavier  Olibo. 

Cinerarias  produced  an  extensive  display,  and  the  plants  were  dwar 
grown  and  well  bloomed.  The  prizes  were  awarded  to  R.  B.  Cater,  Esq.,  Jerome 
Murch,  Esq.,  and  W.  J.  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Box.  , , 

Calceolarias  constituted  a beautiful  feature.  The  plants  were  good, 
all  the  blooms  were  of  large  size  and  richly  marbled,  blotched,  and  spotted,  with 
effective  seifs,  representing  a fine  strain.  Major  Clarke,  Right  Hon.  Eor 
Justice  Lopes,  and  Jerom  Murch,  Esq.,  divided  the  honours  amongst  thorn. 

Pelargoniums  constituted  a brilliant  feature.  For  nine,  the  card  went  to 
a magnificent  group  staged  by  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  each  plant  three  feet  six  inches 
across,  well  bloomed,  and  furnished  with  abundance  of  large  healthy  foliage. 
The  varieties  were  Miss  Simpson,  Charles  Outram,  Decorator,  Edward  1 erkius. 
Royalty,  Digby  Grand,  Triomphe  de  St.  Mande,  Rob  Roy,  and  I, ady  Isabel , 
Major  Clarke  second  with  nice  plants  of  Virgin  Queen,  Edward  Perkins, 
Sappho,  Sultana,  Mary  Mallet,  Rob  Roy,  and  Triomphe  de  St.  Mande.  lor 
six  Mr.  A.  C.  Biss,  Bath,  was  placed  first  with  Digby  Grand,  Lady  Isabel, 
Edward  Perkins,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Kingston  Beauty,  and  1 nompho  de  St. 
Mand6;  Mr.  J.  Mattock,  Headington,  Oxford,  second  with  Duchess  of  Edin- 
burgh, Duchess  of  Bedford,  Edward  Perkins,  Triomphe  do  St.  Mandd  Mrs. 
Bradshaw,  and  Snowdrop ; E.  E.  Bryant,  Esq.,  third  with  William  Emit ; , 
Rose  Celestial,  Digby  Grand,  Edward  Porkins,  Duohoss  of  Edinburgh,  and 

Heaths. — Several  groups  of  four  oaoh  woro  staged.  Mr.  J.  Cypher  was 
first  with  largo  examples  of  Erica  dopressa,  E.  ventricosa  coccinea  minor 
E.  ventricosa  magnifica,  and  E.  Cavendishi  ; Mr.  J,  F.  Mould  second  with 
E.  Lindleyana,  E.  tricolor  Wilsoni,  and  E.  Bothwolliana ; E.  It.  Bryant,  Es  p, 
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third  with  E.  Oavendishi,  K.  ooooiuoa  minor,  K.  tricolor  Wilgoni,  and  K. 
depress*  multiflora. 

Cut  Blooms  included  n number  of  ohoioo  hand  bouquet*,  opergnos,  and 
collections  of  bouquets  in  which  all  the  ohoioe  varieties  of  stovo,  greenhouse, 
and  orchid  blooniH  woro  utilized.  lu  addition,  thero  was  quite  an  array  of 
tulips  and  pansies. 

Kosics  wore  also  exceptionally  well  shown.  For  twenty-four,  Mr.  John 
Mattock,  Headington,  Oxon,  carriod  oil  tho  champion  prize  with  a oollootiou 
of  blooms  remarkable  for  their  sizo  and  purity  of  oolour,  his  selection  including 
plump  buds  of  Mar6chal  Niel,  Catherine  Morinet,  Anna  Oliver,  Souv.  d’un  Ami, 
t>ouv.  de  Paul  Neyron,  Niphetos,  Mine.  VVeloh,  Mine.  Willermoz,  llolon  Paul, 
Auguste  Kigotard,  Jean  Pernet,  Perle  des  Jardins,  Princess  of  Wale*,  David 
1’rndel,  Bello  Maconaise,  Ilippolyte  Jamain,  Morvoillo  do  Lyon,  and  Comtoeso 
do  Sorenye  ; 8.  P.  Budd,  Esq.,  second,  with  a box  containing  good  blooms  of 
Duo  do  Bohan,  Alba  rosea,  La  France,  Cathorino  Mermet,  Eug.  Appcrt, 
Mardohal  Niel,  Princess  of  Wales,  Mine,  do  Wattervillo,  CouutesB  of  Oxford, 
Mine.  Willermoz,  Marquise  de  CaBtellane,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  Niphetos, 
Souv.  d’un  Ami,  Grace  Darling,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  Duohess  of  Connaught, 
and  Mme.  Lambard ; Messrs.  G.  Cooling  and  Sons,  Bath,  third,  with  a box 
consisting  chielly  of  Marcohal  Niel,  and  Alba  rosea,  Devoniensis,  Dupuy 
Jamain.  Captain  Christy,  Countess  of  Oxford,  Paul  Noyron,  La  France,  and 
Victor  Verdier  ; for  twelve  blooms,  W.  Pethick,  Esq.,  Sneyd  Park,  Bristol,  was 
awarded  premier  honours.  Extra  boxes  of  blooms  were  staged  by  several  of 
the  abovo  named  competitors  and  Mr.  F.  Hooper,  Bath ; Messrs.  J . R.  Pear- 
son and  Sons,  Chilwell  Nurseries,  Nottingham,  staged  a collection  of  pelar- 
goniums arranged  as  bouquets  in  thirty-six  varieties.  A very  interesting  col- 
lection of  narcissi  in  variety,  and  fanoy  polyanthuses  came  from  E.  J.  Lowe, 
Esq.,  Chepstow,  the  flowers  being  generally  of  good  forms. 

Fruit. — Of  apples  and  pears  there  were  a few  nice  dishes,  the  premier 
award  for  apples  going  to  a prime  dish  of  Blenheim  Orange.  Strawberries 
were  very  fine,  both  gathered  and  in  pots.  For  a dish,  the  first  prize  went  to 
grand  fruit  of  James  Veitch,  and  the  second  and  third  to  President.  Those  in 
pots  were  Sir  J.  Paxton. 

Vegetables,  for  so  early  in  the  season,  were  staged  in  quantity.  Cucum- 
bers comprised  Telegraph,  Fear  Not,  London  Market,  and  Biss  a Cluster. 
Peas,  Sangster’s  No.  1,  Ringleader,  and  American  Wonder ; while  Shiner, 
Ashleaf,  International,  and  Woodstock  Kidney  potatoes  were  exhibited  in 
good  condition  Asparagus,  cauliflowers,  cabbages,  carrots,  leeks,  and  rhubarb 
were  each  shown  in  quantity  and  of  high  quality. 


BIRMINGHAM  ORCHID  EXHIBITION,  May  12  and  13. 

Owing  to  the  great  and  rapid  development  of  orchid  culture  in  the  Bir- 
mingham district  during  the  past  few  years,  the  exhibition  projected  by  the 
Birmingham  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  was  regarded  with  much 
interest,  and  it  was  generally  expected  that  it  would  be  alike  remarkable  for 
its  extent  and  the  high  character  of  the  collections.  But  high  as  were  the 
anticipations  of  the  promoters  and  others  interested,  the  exhibition  which  was 
held  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  far  surpassed  the  expectations  of  the  most 
sanguine,  and  may  be  well  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  events  in 
the  history  of  orchid  culture  in  this  country.  The  schedule,  which  had  been 
prepared  with  much  judgment,  contained  eleven  classes,  comprising  five  for 
general  collections,  two  for  odontoglossums,  two  for  cattleyas  and  lselias,  one 
for  masdevallias,  and  one  for  collections  of  cut  flowers,  thus  ensuring  an 
adequate  representation  of  all  the  more  important  genera  that  are  now  in 
flower.  In  the  whole  of  the  eleven  classes  the  prizes  were  exceedingly  liberal, 
and  the  competition  throughout  was  as  keen  as  could  well  have  been  desired  ; 
and  as  the  result  of  the  spirited  manner  in  which  the  prizes  were  contested, 
the  large  exhibition  house,  which  forms  part  of  the  glass  buildings  of  which  an 
illustration  was  given  in  these  pages  in  July  last,  had  the  space  it  affords  taxed 
to  the  utmost.  The  arrangements  were  carried  out  with  much  taste  and 
judgment  by  Mr.  Latham,  the  able  curator  ; and  as  palms  and  ferns  of  a suitable 
character  were  liberally  associated  with  the  orchids,  the  general  effect  was 
surprisingly  beautiful.  The  weather  unfortunately  was  wet  and  cold  on  both 
days,  and  consequently  had  a very  unfavourable  influence  on  the  attendance 
of  the  visitors,  a matter  much  to  be  regretted,  both  in  the  interests  of  the 
society  and  tho  residents  in  the  town  and  its  wide-spreading  suburbs. 

The  contributions  to  the  great  open  class  for  collections  of  twenty  formed 
an  important  part  of  the  exhibition,  and  did  not  fail  to  receive  a full  share  of 
attention  from  the  visitors.  The  first  prize  of  £15  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J. 
Cypher,  Cheltenham,  for  rather  large,  splendidly  flowered,  and  remarkably 
fresh  specimens  of  Vanda  suavis,  bearing  three  very  fine  racemes,  Laalia  pur- 
purata,  Saccolabium  pramorsum,  with  superb  racemes  of  exquisitely  beautiful 
flowers,  Odontoglo8gum  citrosmum  roseum,  Dendrobium  nobile,  almost  solid 
with  bloom,  D.  thyrsiflorum,  a magnificent  specimen  bearing  thirty-five  racemes, 
Cattleya  Mendeli,  C.  Skinneri  oculata,  a superb  form  distinguished  by  its 
pure  white  throat,  C.  Mossise,  profusely  flowered,  C.  Moss'se  grandiflora,  a 
superb  variety,  Cypripedium  Lawrencianum,  fresh  and  good,  C.biflorum,  very 
bright,  C.  villosum,  exceptionally  good  in  colour,  Dendrobium  crystallinum, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  many  good  dendrobes  now  in  bloom,  Calanthe 
veratrifolia,  Anguloa  Clowesi,  Odontoglossum  Roezli,  Oncidium  concolor,  and 
Lselia  elegans.  Mr.  J.  Morgan,  gardener  to  A.  W.  Wills,  Esq.,  was  second 
with  a beautiful  group,  the  specimens  of  medium  size,  and  remarkably  well 
flowered.  Especially  noteworthy  in  the  group  were  Cattleya  intermedia, 
Dendrobium  Deari,  a beautiful  white-flowered  variety  of  recent  introduction, 
Lfelia  purpurata,  Dendrobium  Falconeri,  a well  bloomed  specimen  of  this 
exquisitely  beautiful  species,  which  is  seldom  seen  in  such  good  condition, 
Odontoglossum  Alexandra,  Cattleya  Mossise,  C.  Mendeli,  Loelia  majalis,  and 
Cypripedium  niveum. 

The  premier  award  in  the  trade  class  for  ten  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  J. 
Cypher,  who  staged  finely  developed  specimens  of  Dendrobium  chrysotoxum, 
Laelia  purpurata,  Dendrobium  Bensonse,  Calanthe  veratrifolia,  C.  Mossirn,  C. 
Mendeli,  a pale-coloured  form  of  great  beauty  ; C.  Skinneri,  with  six  fine 
spikes;  Oncidium  sphacelatum,  and  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum.  Mr.  J.  Cypher 
was  also  first  in  the  nurserymens’  class  for  six,  staging  Dendrobium  dixanthum, 
a very  distinct  species  with  rich  orange-buff  flowers ; Cattleya  Mendeli,  C. 
Mossise,  Oncidium  sphacelatum,  Cypripedium  Lawrencianum,  and  Laelia  pur- 
purata. 

The  competition  was  very  keen  in  the  amateurs  class  for  ten,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  several  competitors  was  Mr.  G.  Barnes,  gardener  to  C.  Winn,  Esq., 
Selly  Oak,  Birmingham,  who  contributed  large  and  splendidly  flowered 
specimens  of  Cypripedium  barbatum,  an  exceptionally  fine  dark  form,  bearing 
about  thirty  flowers,  Cypripedium  Lawrencianum,  Cattleya  Mendeli,  C. 
Mossise,  Odont  iglossum  Alexandra,  0.  Roezli,  0.  vexillarium,  Masdevallia 


1 1 any  ana,  Onoidium  Marshallianum,  and  Lidia  purpurata.  Mr.  E.  Cooper, 
gardenorto  Rt.  lion.  J.  CUamborlain,  M.P.,  Highbury,  Birmingham,  was  a close 
second  with  specimens  remarkable  for  their  freshness  anil  finish,  and  includ- 
ing Cattleya  Mossim,  C.  Mendeli,  0.  citrina,  Oncidium  concolor,  O. 
Marshallianum,  Odontoglossum  oitrosmum,  O.  Jlalli  leucoglossum,  O. 
Alexandra),  and  Vanda  suavis.  Joshua  Fellows,  Esq.,  Birmingham,  was  third 
with  a collection  consisting  of  rather  small  plants,  but  exceptionally  fresh  and 
well  bloomed.  The  most  important  of  tho  examples  were  Lidia  purpurata, 
Chyris  bractosoens,  Cattleya  Lawronciana,  Ada  aurantiaca,  and  Fhalienopsis 
Luddomanni.  Mr.  Hodges,  gardener  to  E.  Wright,  Esq.,  also  contributed  a 
good  group,  his  principal  specimens  being  those  of  Oncidium  Marshallianum 
and  Vanda  suavis.  The  competition  was  very  keen  in  tho  amateurs’  class  for 
six,  and  in  this  the  first  place  was  occupied  by  Mr.  E.  Cooper  with  specimens 
ovinoing  cultural  skill  of  a high  order.  The  collection  comprised  Dendrobium 
densiflorum,  bearing  about  forty  splendidly-developed  racemes,  Aerides  Lobbi, 
Lidia  purpurata,  Odontoglossum  Alexandra),  and  Oncidium  Marshallianum. 
Mr.  G.  Barnes  was  a good  second  with  Cypripedium  spectabile,  Cypripedium 
ciliolare,  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum,  Odontoglossum  Alexandras,  O.  vexil- 
larium, and  Cattleya  Mendeli.  Mr.  J.  Hodges  was  third  with  a collection  in 
which  Dendrobium  Wardianum  was  well  represented. 

Two  classes  were  provided  for  odontoglossums,  and  in  that  set  apart  for 
private  cultivators  Mr.  G.  Barnes  was  at  the  head  of  the  competitors  with  a 
collection  which  materially  enhanced  the  attractions  of  the  exhibition  and 
reflected  much  credit  on  his  cultural  skill.  The  specimens  of  which  the  col- 
lection consisted  were  Odontoglossum  triumphans,  with  four  superbly- 
developed  spikes  ; O.  citrosmum,  bearing  five  good  spikes  ; O.  Alexandria, 
0.  Cervantesi,  O.  pranites,  O.  vexillarium  albicans,  a Buperb  variety,  remark- 
able for  the  large  size  and  exquisite  colouring  of  the  flowers ; O.  tripudians, 
O.  Roezli  album,  and  O.  Halli;  J.  Fellows,  Esq,  was  second  with  a bright 
and  attractive  group,  comprising  well-grown  examples  of  Odontoglossum 
Roezli,  O.  Roezli  album,  0.  Cervantesi,  O.  Cervantesi  decorum,  O.  citrosmum, 
and  0.  Alexandra.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  trade  growers,  Mr.  J. 
Cypher  was  first  with  capital  specimens  of  Odontoglossum  Alexandra,  O. 
triumphans,  0.  vexillarium,  0.  Roezli  album,  0.  Rossi,  O.  Halli,  O.  citrosmum, 
O.  Roezli,  and  0.  Pescatorei. 

The  collections  contributed  to  the  classes  for  cattleyas  and  lselias  produced 
a rich  display  of  colour,  and  proved  immensely  attractive.  Mr.  J.  Cypher  was 
successful  in  taking  the  first  prize  for  six  lselias  or  cattleyas  with  medium  sized 
specimens  liberally  furnished  with  flowers,  of  the  under  mentioned,  namely, 
Cattleya  Skinneri  oculata,  C.  Mendeli,  C.  Mossise,  C.  citrina,  Laelia  purpurata, 
and  L.  purpurata  alba.  In  the  amateurs’  class,  Mr.  G.  Barnes  was  first, 
staging  Laelia  purpurata,  L.  elegans,  L.  cinnabarina,  Cattleya  Lawrenciana,  C. 
Mossiie,  and  C.  Mendeli.  Mr.  E.  Cooper  was  a good  second,  with  a collection 
in  which  Cattleya  Mossise  was  especially  well  represented. 

The  masdevallias  were  represented  by  two  collections  only  in  the  class  speci- 
ally provided  for  them,  but  both  were  so  good  that  they  constituted  one  of  the 
chief  features  of  the  gathering.  Mr.  G.  Barnes  was  first  with  a very  fine  collection, 
consisting  of  superb  specimens  of  Masdevallia  amabilis,  M.  rosea,  M.  Veitchiana, 
M.  Lindeni,  M.  Harryana,  and  its  beautiful  varieties,  Acanthifolia,  Thompsoni, 
Discolor,  Dennisoniana,  Splendens,  Violaceum,  and  Cserulescens.  Mr.  J. 
Fellows  had  a less  showy,  but  more  interesting  collection,  in  which  were  good 
examples  of  M.  ignea,  M.  Veitchiana,  M.  Estradse,  M.  ignea  splendens,  M. 
triangularis,  M.  Schlimi,  M.  Houllettiana,  M.  amabilis,  and  several  fine 
varieties  of  M.  Harryana.  In  the  schedule  it  was  stipulated  that  twelve 
distinct  species  should  be  shown  in  the  class  for  masdevallias,  but  as  both 
exhibitors  staged  varieties  as  well  as  species  the  stipulation  was  waived  and 
the  collections  were  judged  on  their  merits. 

There  was  a very  attractive  display  of  cut  flowers,  and  the  prizes  offered 
for  collections  of  twelve  bouquets  were  awarded  to  Mr.  J . Cypher,  Mr.  G. 
Barnes,  and  Mr.  E.  Cooper  in  the  order  of  their  names. 

Collections  of  orchids  not  for  competition  were  staged  by  Mr.  Jinks, 
gardener  to  J.  G.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Mr.  E.  Bicks,  gardener  to  W.  ChamberlaiD, 
Esq.,  H.  Nettlefold,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Latham,  the  last  mentioned  staging  a very 
fine  group  of  specimens  in  which  Cypripedium  calceolus,  and  C.  parviflorum  were 
particularly  good.  Mr.  R.  Vertegans,  Chad  Valley,  contributed  a charming 
group  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  and  Mr.  Hans  Niemann  exhibited  a very 
beautiful  collection  of  miscellaneous  plants. 

Cultural  certificates  were  awarded  as  under  : To  Mr.  Jinks  for  Dendrobium 
nobile,  especially  good ; to  Mr.  Cypher  for  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum  and 
Cattleya  citrina ; to  Mr.  E.  Cooper  for  Dendrobium  densiflorum  ; and  to  Mr. 
G.  Baines  for  his  collection  of  masdevallias.  A first-class  certificate  was  granted 
to  Mr.  Latham  for  Gymnogramma  Lathami,  a robust  growing  species  with 
bold  and  extremely  elegant  fronds.  First-class  certificates  were  granted  to 
Mr.  H.  Niemann  for  Nephrolepis  Bausei,  Caladium  Baroness  J.  de  Rothschild, 
and  Selaginella  grandis,  all  of  which  are  now  well  known. 


GROSVENOR  GALLERY  EXHIBITION. 

It  is  a peculiar  advantage  of  the  system  that  is  now  so  thoroughly  established 
at  the  Grosvenor,  that  the  visitor  is  not  bored  by  an  interminable  procession 
of  mediocrities,  the  good  grain  is  not  encompassed  by  immeasurable  heaps  of 
chaff.  The  total  of  contributions  to  the  present  exhibition  runs  to  379  only, 
but  very  few  lovers  of  pictures  would  ask  for  more,  except,  perhaps,  under  a 
guarantee  that  augmentation  of  numbers  should  not  tend  to  the  lowering  of 
the  average  quality.  This  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  best  spring  exhibition  in  the 
whole  of  the  Grosvenor  series,  and  will  be  remembered  for  many  reasons. 

Probably  the  finest  bit  of  work  on  show  anywhere  amongst  the  new 
pictures  is  Mr.  Alma  Tadema’s  portrait  of  a lady  (67),  in  the  west  gallery, 
and  it  is  interesting  beyond  its  extraordinary  merits,  because  we  are  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  portraiture  of  this  master  of  what  perhaps  may,  with  propriety, 
be  called  classical  genre.  The  minute  elaboration,  the  exceeding  realism  and 
solidity  of  the  work,  and  what  we  will  venture  to  call  intensity  of  finish,  all 
lend  their  aid  to  the  simple  effectiveness  of  a complete  and  beautiful  harmony 
in  tones  of  green  ; it  is  a new  revelation.  There  are  many  portraits  here,  and 
Mr.  Frank  Holl  is  in  great  power  ; while  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay,  Mr.  W.  B. 
Richmond,  and  C.  E.  Eallh  divide  honours  in  presenting  phases  of  the  human 
face  divine.  Mr.  Burne  Jones  contributes  a noble  work  in  his  own  peculiar 
style.  “The  Morning  of  the  Resurrection”  (96)  fixes  attention  by  its 
solemnity,  and  takes  hold  of  the  memory  by  its  power  of  exposition.  The 
Lord  has  risen  from  the  tomb,  while  yet  the  angels  remain  on  guard,  and  is 
encountered  by  Mary  Magdalene,  who  mistakes  him  for  the  gardener.  The 
scheme  of  colour  is  worthy  the  special  attention  of  such  as  can  appreciate  the 
general  design  of  this  sublime  masterpiece.  A lively  scene  is  presented  by 
Mr.  Orchardsonin  his  domestic  story  of  “ Master  Baby  ” (31),  which  is  painted 
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with  his  usual  care,  and  shows  capital  modelling,  but  probably  wilt  not  prove 
so  generally  acceptable  as  the  slightly  sarcastic  and  very  picturesque  studios 
by  which  he  is  best  known.  Only  two  studios  of  tho  nude  appear  in  this  collec- 
tion ; one  is  an  ambitious  work,  by  Mr.  R.  Barrett  Browning,  founded  on  an 
Incident  in  the  legendary  story  of  Joan  of  Aro.  It  has  tho  demerit  of  pre- 
seuting  tho  wondrous  maid  as  an  example  of  common-place  humanity,  and  the 
impression  it  makes  on  one  is  that  much  power  haH  been  wasted.  A much 
more  pleasing,  in  fact,  a delightful  picture,  is  that  called  “./Eaone”  (74),  by 
Mr.  P.  H.  Calderon,  whioh,  perhaps,  is  faulty  in  the  long  softly-curved  line  of 
the  left  Bide  of  the  figure,  but  is  a most  effective  work  of  its  class.  Near  by  is 
the  delightful  “Kiss  from  the  Sea’’  (81),  of  Mr.  Hamilton  Macullum.  A 
rough  fisherman  carries  a merry  girl  through  the  surf,  while  another  throws  a 
handful  of  water  in  her  face,  waking  the  merriment  of  the  company  of  fishing 
folk  in  tho  boat  that  is  the  centre  of  the  episode. 

Of  landscapes  there  is  an  agreeable  variety.  Mr.  Keeley  Halswelle  appears 
to  advantage  in  a pair  of  large  works  iu  cold  grey  tone,  “ Scaur  Na  Gillean, 
Skye  ” (35)  and  “ Isles  of  Lock  Maree  ” (228).  Mr.  Alfred  Parsons  will  please 
many  with  “ In  a Cider  Country  ” (122),  which  is  possibly  too  green  ; and  Mr. 
W.  S.  Jay  will  please  a few  with  his  “Autumn  Memories”  (176),  which  is 
certainly  too  yellow.  A companion  to  this  carroty  thing  will  be  found  in  the 
third  gallery  at  the  Academy,  called  “ October  Glows  ” (222),  and  it  proclaims 
the  painter  to  be  a follower  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  A sweet  bit  of  quiet 
truth  is  Mr.  E.  H.  Fahey’s  “ Filby  Broad”  (175),  with  masterly  steely  lines 
of  shallow  water  ; and  perhaps  sweeter  is  Mr.  Edgar  Barclay’s  “ Break  of 
Day  ” (196),  showing  the  mower  at  work  amidst  a drenching  mist.  Flower 
pictures  are  not  conspicuous.  Mr.  Waterhouse  contributes  “A  Flower 
Market  ” (104)  ; a stony  bit  from  an  old  .Spanish  city,  with  picturesque  women 
and  heaps  of  daffodils  and  violets,  reminding  one  of  Taderna,  but  not  to  be 
regarded  as  an  imitation,  or  as  anything  but  an  original  and  honest  piece  of 
work.  The  “Hawthorn  ” (218)  of  J.  Fitz  Marshall  is  a meritorious  trifle. 


Itplits  to  <&ttcms. 

Man-eating  Tree. — E.  L. — The  story  appeared  in  Gardeners’  Magazine, 
March  13,  1875. 

A.  S.,  Camden  Road. — Your  fern  is  Cyrtomium  falcatum.  Its  bad  con- 
dition is  the  consequence  of  being  kept  too  dry  and  too  warm. 

Orchids. — Beginner. — Considerable  experience  is  necessary  before  much 
success  can  be  achieved  in  purchasing  and  starting  newly  - imported 
orchids.  As  experience  of  orchid  culture  is  wanting  in  your  case,  we  would 
advise  you  to  purchase  well-established  plants  and  to  begin  with  showy  kinds 
obtainable  at  a cheap  rate. 

Eucomis. — Young  Gardener. — As  the  bulbs  have  been  in  the  same  pots  two 
years  a shift  into  others  of  larger  size  will  be  a decided  advantage.  Shift 
them  into  pots  one  size  larger  without  the  disturbance  of  either  roots  or  bulbs, 
and  use  a compost  consisting  of  turfy  loam  four  parts,  and  well-rotted  manure, 
leafmould,  and  sand  one  part  each. 

Celosias. — K. — Celosias  raised  from  seed  sown  now  will  be  the  most  suitable 
for  decorative  purposes  during  the  autumn  and  the  early  part  of  the  winter. 
Cultivators  very  frequently  fail  to  ensure  satisfactory  results  in  consequence  of 
their  sowing  the  seed  in  March  or  early  in  April  with  the  seed  of  cockscombs 
and  other  greenhouse  annuals  required  for  decorative  purposes  during  the 
summer. 

Camellias. — G.  F. — It  is  not  too  early  to  remove  camellias  from  under  glass, 
for  we  are  not  safe  from  frost  until  quite  the  end  of  the  month,  and  a very 
moderate  frost  would  suffice  to  seriously  injure  the  young  shoots.  Generally 
speaking  camellias  should  be  taken  out  of  doors  about  midsummer,  and  remain 
in  the  open  for  ten  or  twelve  weeks,  according  to  the  character  of  the  weather 
in  September. 

Herbaceous  Plants. — Amateur. — In  raising  herbaceous  plants  from  seed 
it  is  advisable,  when  the  seed  is  to  be  sown  in  the  open,  to  make  the  sowing 
between  May  15  and  June  15,  to  afford  the  plants  time  to  acquire  strength 
before  the  autumn.  Seed  of  very  choice  kinds  should  be  sown  in  pans  or 
shallow  boxes,  and  be  placed  in  a shady  position,  and  covered  with  squares  of 
glass,  or  be  put  in  a frame,  as  may  be  the  most  convenient. 

Beet. — B.  A. — The  main  crop  of  beet  should  be  sown  at  once,  for  if  there  is 
a much  longer  delay  the  roots  will  not  attain  a size  sufficient  to  be  of  much 
service.  Such  varieties  as  Dell’s  Crimson  and  Pine  Apple  Short-top  are  the 
best  for  supplying  the  table  during  the  winter,  but  for  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer  and  early  in  the  autumn  the  Egyptian  Turnip-rooted  will  be  found 
useful. 

Cinerarias. — F.  B. — The  least  troublesome  way  of  obtaining  a crop  of 
offsets  from  the  plants  that  have  been  selected  for  propagation  will  be  to 
plant  them  in  a shady  border.  This  should  be  prepared  by  having  a liberal 
addition  of  sand.  Plant  rather  deep,  and  supply  with  water  when  necessary. 
The  pots  containing  the  cinerarias  may  be  plunged  in  a bed  of  cocoanut  fibre 
refuse  or  some  other  loose  material,  and  be  then  filled  quite  level  with  the  riin 
with  fine,  sandy  soil.  But  when  kept  in  pots  more  frequent  attention  is 
necessary  than  when  planted  out. 

Shading  Vineries. — H.  S.  M. — Grape  vines  ought  not  to  be  shaded  at  any 
stage  of  growth,  for  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  ripen  their  wood  or  bring 
their  fruit  to  perfection  unless  they  enjoy  uninterrupted  light  and  full  expo- 
sure to  the  sun.  The  scorching  of  the  leaves  of  which  you  complain  is  the 
result  of  insufficient  ventilation.  If  you  ventilate  the  houses  freely  and  supply 
the  vines  liberally  with  water  the  foliage  will  not  be  injured  by  the  most 
brilliant  sunlight.  It  is  important  to  oommence  ventilating  early  enough  in 
the  day  to  ensure  the  foliage  being  dry  by  tho  time  the  sun  shines  with  full 
power  on  tho  roof. 

Planting  Roses. — W.  J. — Roses  in  pots  may  be  planted  at  the  present  time 
with  the  full  assurance  of  their  quickly  becoming  established.  The  bods 
should  receive  a good  dressing  of  half  rotted  manure,  and  be  then  dug  over  to  a 
depth  of  about  twelve  incheB,  unless  the  soil  has  already  undergone  the 
needful  preparation.  In  the  latter  case  it  will  be  simply  necessary  to  break 
down  tho  surface  before  proceeding  with  tho  planting.  The  plants  should  be 
put  two  feet  apart  each  way,  and  receive  a liberal  watoring  immediately  they 
aro  planted  to  consolidate  the  soil  about  tho  roots.  Tho  space  between  tho 
roHes  may  be  filled  with  asters,  stocks,  and  other  plants  not  likely  to  grow 
vigorously  as  to  doprivo  thorn  of  light  and  air.  Both  new  and  old  roses  can 
bo  obtained  in  pets  and  in  a suitable  condition  for  planting  out. 


Coraaponiretttt. 


FLORAL  SOCIETIES’  SHOWS. 

In  your  report  of  the  late  Auricula  Show  at  Manchester,  you  remark “ It  is 

a great  pity  to  exhibit  the  auricula  too  early,  with  its  flowers  too  young  to 
expand  fully.”  It  is,  indeed,  a pity  to  exhibit  flowers  at  unsuitable  dates, 
when  they  have  either  not  attained  or  have  passed  their  best.  Exhibitors, 
however,  are  powerless.  “ Their’s  not  to  reason  why,”  &c. 

The  date  of  a show,  which  depends  so  much  for  its  success  on  the  season, 
is  fixed  long  previously,  without  the  least  reference  to  the  most  primary  con- 
dition of  the  whole  matter. 

Why  the  date  should  be  fixed  so  long  beforehand,  or  why  when  it  is 
subsequently  seen  to  be  a mistake  nothing  should  ever  be  done  to  correct  it, 
is  one  of  those  mysteries  unintelligible  to  those  outside  the  sacred  circle  of 
committees  of  management. 

Last  year  what  may  be  oalled  a new  departure  was  taken  in  fixing  the 
date  of  the  National  Carnation  And  Picotee  Society’s  show  a week  later  than 
usual. 

The  effect  was  to  make  it  impossible  for  many  to  exhibit  who  would  have 
done  so,  while  to  the  aotual  exhibitors  it  increased  their  trouble  and  anxiety 
tenfold. 

After  tending  plants  for  a twelvemonth  beforehand,  one  naturally  likes  to 
show  at  one’s  best,  which  would  have  been  easy  last  year  at  the  usual  date  of 
the  show,  about  July  22,  but  as  it  was  many  of  us  were  with  difficulty  able  to 
show  at  all.  The  additional  week  of  hot  sun  and  drying  east  wind,  together 
with  the  inroads  of  that  most  destructive  insect,  the  “busy  bee,”  made 
frightful  havoc  with  our  flowers. 

Notwithstanding  the  experience  of  last  year,  the  late  date  is  to  b a repeated 
for  this  season. 

The  natural  result  is  to  place  the  amateurs  at  an  immense  disadvantage 
with  the  trade  and  professional  growers,  who,  with  their  thousands  of  plants, 
have  always  blooms  to  show  when  the  smaller  stock  of  the  amateur  is  long 
exhausted.  M.  R. 

Clapham,  May  8,  1886. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

James  Veitch  and  Sons,  544,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea. — Novelties  for  1886 
and  Plants  in  General. — Soft-woodeci  and  Bedding  Plants. 

James  Dickson  and  Sons,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester. — Plants  fur 
Stove,  Greenhouse,  and  Conservatory. — Bedding  Plants,  Dahlias,  die. 

William  Burley,  Tower  Chameers,  London  Wall. — Electric  and 
Domestic  Inventions. 

G.  Dawson,  Highgate  Hill,  London,  N. — Horticultural  and  Iron  Church 
Buildings. 

John  Hiscock,  107d,  Queen’s  Road,  Peckham  — Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Thomas  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham. — Dahlias,  Hardy 
Florists’  Flowers,  d-c. 

William  Potten,  Sissinghurst,  Staplehurst,  Kent. — Geraniums, 
Fuchsias,  Chrysanthemums,  &c. 

J.  Backhouse  and  Son,  York. — Supplement  to  Catalogue  of  Alpine  asd 
Herbaceous  Plants. 

E.  G.  Henderson  and  Son,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. — Special  offer  of 
new,  rare,  and  beautiful  Plants. 


©tutuarg* 

Recently,  at  Seaforth  Hall,  Liverpool,  Mr.  James  Mcspratt,  the  eminent  chemist 
and  promoter  of  alkaline  and  other  industries  in  Lancashire  and  Flintshire. 


Markets. 
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COVENT  GARDEN. 

Fruit. 

Apples per  ^-sleve  2s.  6d.  to  4 s.  6d. 

Apples,  American,  per  bar.  10s.  6d.  „21s.  Od. 
Cobs,  Kent...  per  100 lbs.  36s.  Od.  ,,50s.  Od. 
Grapes  per  lb.  6s.  Od.  „ 7s.  6d. 

Lemons  per  case  8s.  Od.  „ 9s.  Od. 

Pine-apples,  English,  per 

lb  Is.  Od.  „ Is.  6d. 

Pine-apples,  St.  Michaels, 

each — 3s.  6d.  ,,  6s.  0 1. 

Strawberries  .......per  lb.  2s.  Od.  ,,  5s.  Od. 


Vegetables. 

Artichokes,  Globe,  per  da.  2s  6d.  ,,  3s.  6d 
Asparagus,  English,  per  lr0  4s.  Od.  ,,  6s.  Od 
Asparagus,  French,  per  bun.  3s.  Gd.  ,,  7s.  6d. 
Brans,  French  ....per  lb.  Is.  Od.  „ Is.  6d. 

Beet  per  doz.  Is.  Od.  „ 2).  Od. 

Broccoli,  Sprout,  per  bush  3s.  6d.  „ 4s.  Gd. 

Carrots per  bun.  Os.  4d.  „ Os.  Gd. 

Cauliflowers  ........  per  doz.  2s.  6d.  „ 3s.  Od. 

Cucumbers  each  Os.  8d.  ,,  Is.  Od. 

Endive—.......,,  per  doz.  Is.  Od.  ,,  Is.  Gd. 

Garlic  ..  per  lb.  Os.  4d.  ,,  Os.  Gd. 

Herbs  per  bunch  Os.  3d.  „ Os.  4d. 

Horse-radish per  bun.  8s.  Od.  „ 4s.  Od. 

Lettuces,  Cabbage,  per  doz.  Os.  9d.  „ Is.  6d. 

Lettuce,  Cos per  doz.  Is.  Gd.  „ 2s.  Gd. 

Leeks..- per  bun.  Os.  8d.  „ Os.  4d. 

Mint,  Green___per  bun.  Os.  8d.  ,,  Os.  9d. 

Mushrooms  _ _ per  basket  Is.  Url.  ,,  2s.  Od. 

Onions  per  bushel  4s.  Od.  ,,  6s.  Od. 

Onions  ......  per  bunch  Os.  4d.  „ Os.  6d. 

Parsley  ..  - per  bun.  Os.  4d.  ,,  Os.  Gd. 

Radishes  _ per  doz.  bunch  Os.  Gd.  ,,  Is.  Od. 

lihubaib  per  bun.  Os.  4d.  ,,  Os.  Gd. 

Small  Salading  ..  per  pun.  Os.  3d.  ,,  Os.  4d. 

Spinach  —....  per  bushel  3s.  Od.  „ 4s.  Od. 


V egeta  bles  —continued. 
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Cut  Flowers. 
Abutilons ....  per  doz.  bun.  Is.  6d. 

Anemone1 per  doz. 

Acacia,  French  ..per  bun. 

Azaleas  ..per  doz.  sprays 
Bouvardfas  _ _ per  bunch 

Callas per  doz. 

Carnations,  per  doz.  blms. 
Eucharis,  per  doz.  blooms  5s.  Od. 
Gardenias,  per  doz.  blooms  2s.  Od. 
Heliotropes,  ner  doz.  sprays  Os.  Gd, 

Lilac,  French  per  bun. 

Ldy  of  the  Valley,  per  doz. 

sprays Os.  9d, 

Marguerites,  per  doz.  bun. 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  bun. 
Pelargoniums,  Zonal,  per 

doz.  trusses  

Roses per  doz.  blms. 

Roses,  Tea  - per  doz.  blms. 

Spirica  per  doz.  bun. 

Tropmolum  ..per  doz.  bun. 

Tuberoses per  doz. 

Violets per  doz.  bun. 

Violets,  deParme,  per  bun. 

V iolets,  Czar  ....  per  bun . 
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Potatoes. 


Regonts  . . . . 

. — per  ton 

75s.  to 

100s. 

Magnum  Bonum 

. ..per  ton 

05s.  „ 

85s. 

Scotch  Champion 

. . . per  ton 

55s.  „ 

75s. 

Victorias  ....... 

. ..per  ton 

70s.  „ 

93s. 

“ SPRING  LEAVES.”— In  the  warm  genial  climate  wboro  Tea  is  grown,  the  early 
Spring  leaves  of  tlio  plant  burst  fortli  with  a vigour  and  luxutianoe  unknown  in  colder 
regions;  this  early  growth  yioldH  tho  richest  juioes,  and  tea  of  amazing  strength,  combined 
with  a most  delicious  flavour  and  aroma,  is  obtainod  therefrom  ; lioiug  carefully  selected 
from  the  early  Spring  growth,  and  shipped  free  from  all  adulteration,  florniman’s  Tea  (in 
paekol.s)  commands  an  enormous  sale  in  England  and  abroad.  The  same  roliiihlo  good  quality, 
at,  tlie  same  iixod  prioo,  is  always  scoured  in  every  City,  Town,  and  Village  in  the  Kingdom, 
by  purchasing  of  Hornimsn’s  Agonts.  G, 000,009  packets  sold  yearly.  800  list  of  Agouts  in 
nil  papers,  and  at  Railway  Stations. — [Advt.  1 
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OYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

Til  SOUTH  1CKNSINGT0N,  S.W. 

NOTICE !— COMMITTKK  MEETINGS  : Fruit  and  Floral,  at  Elovon  u.ni.,  in  the  Con- 
■ervatory  ; Soiontilio  at  One  p.nt.,  in  the  Liudloy  Library,  on  TUESDAY  noxt,  May  25, 

SHOW  OF  POT  ROSES,  AZALEAS,  ko. 

N.ll  — Open  to  Follows  at  Twolvo  o'olook,  ami  tho  Publio  at  Olio  o'olock. 

J>  O Y A L HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

\l  GREAT  PROVINCIAL  SHOW  AT  LIVERPOOL, 

June  29  to  July  5,  1886. 

GREAT  EXHIBITION  of  IMPLEMENTS,  GARDEN  STRUCTURES,  TOOLS, 
and  APPLIANCES  in  tho  Wavkrtree  Park. 

Schedules  and  full  particulars  as  to  spaoe,  ko.,  may  bo  had  on  application  to  tho 
Superintendent,  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron,  Royal  Horticultural  Sooioty,  Chiswick,  Loudon;  or  to 
Mr.  J.  lUcHABWON,  Botanic  Gardens,  Liverpool. 

NOTICE  !— Entries  closo  June  12th. 

Applications  for  Advertisement  Spaoo  in  the  Oflioial  Catalogue  should  bo  made  at  onoe  to 
Adams  and  Francis,  Advertising  Agents,  5ti,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Koval  botanical  and  horticultural  society  of 

. MANCHESTER. 

The  GRAND  NATIONAL  HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION  of  1886  will  open  at  The 
Gardens,  Old  Trafford,  on  FRIDAY,  June  11,  at  Two  p.in.  Entries  close  on  June  4. 
Scht  dulos  may  bo  had  from  tho  undersignod. 

Royal  Botanio  Gardens,  Manchester.  Bruce  Findlay. 
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OYAL  AQUARIUM,  WESTMINSTER. 

The  Strawberry  Fete  on  July  9 and  10,  and  tho  Show  of  Table  Decorations,  on  August 
20  and  21,  arc  unavoidably  WITHDRAWN  lor  this  season. 

Baling,  W.  R Dean. 


©ijjtbttfana  anti  Meetings  for  tlje  ISnsutng  Meek. 

Tuesday,  May  25.— Royal  Horticultural  Society. — Floral  and  Fruit  Committees, 
11  a.m.  ; Scientific  Committee,  I p m.  ; Exhibition  of  Pot  Roses  and  Azaleas. 
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auction  Sales  for  tije  lEneumg  ®Heek. 

Tuesday,  May  25. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
G7  and  68,  Cheapside ; Orchids. 

Tuesday,  May  25. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  the  Childs  Hill  Nursery, 
N.W.;  Bedding  Plants. 

Wednesday,  May  26. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  and  68,  Cheapside  ; Carnations,  Picotees,  Plants,  &c. 

Wednesday  and  Thursday,  May  26  and  27. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden ; Orchids. 

Friday,  May  28 — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  and  68,  Cheapside ; Orchids. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. — Post  free  from  the  Office,  4,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  London  E.C. 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  One  Copy,  2id. : 3 Months,  3s. : 6 Mouths,  6s.  : One 
Year,  11s.  6d.  (including  the  Christmas  Number).  To  Amerioa,  Australia,  Belgium, 
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SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS.  — Five  lines  and 

under,  body  type,  2s.  6d. ; each  additional  line,  6d. ; half  a oolumD,  £1  15s. ; a 
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ADVERTISEMENTS  of  HORTICULTURAL  or  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES  and 
SHOWS  are  inserted  on  the  Leader  Page  at  Is.  per  line. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  OF  SITUATIONS  VACANT,  or  from  persons  seeking  employ- 
ment, 1b.  each  four  lines  (28  words),  and  3d.  per  line  af 
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Committees  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  are  of  such 
importance  in  the  routine  of  the  Society’s  work  that  whatever  tends 
to  augment  their  efficiency  deserves,  and  if  judiciously  proposed, 
would  obtain  serious  attention.  It  is  known  that  from  year  to  year 
the  council  spare  no  pains  to  secure  for  their  committees  the  best 
men  available  ; and  every  year  a certain  number  are  removed  from 
the  lists  to  make  ioom  for  new  men  who  may  bring  with  them  new 
ideas  and  freshness  of  energy  while  not  wanting  in  the  peculiar 
No.  1,099,  New  Series.— Vol.  XXIX. 


experiences  that  qualify  them  for  the  appointment.  The  attendance 
books  tostify  that  when  busy  times  occur  the  men  are  at  command 
for  earnest  work,  tho  numbers  falling  off  only  when  it  is  known 
there  will  be  nothing  to  do,  as  may  happen  perhaps  with  tho  Floral 
Committee  in  December  and  the  Fruit  Committee  in  February. 
What  may  he  called  the  traditions  of  tho  several  committees  are  of 
necessity  continuous,  but  they  are  also,  of  necessity,  periodically 
discussed  by  the  new  comers,  which  is  a great  advantage,  as  it 
provides  tho  rubbing  that  prevents  rusting. 

The  work  of  the  committees  is  subjected  to  much  criticism,  which 
upon  the  whole  is  beneficial.  As  the  members  of  committees  are 
not  always  of  one  mind  themselves  as  to  tho  work  before  them,  it  is 
but  reasonable  that  lookers  on,  whom  we  will  suppose  to  bo  com- 
petent parsons,  should  occasionally  question  the  justice  of  their 
decisions.  The  critics,  however,  are  apparently  often  forgetful  of 
tho  fact  that  they  are  themselves  fallible  beings,  and  therefore  may 
be  quite  mistaken  in  their  criticisms ; while  the  decisions  of  fifteen 
men  will  generally  outvalue  the  opinions  of  individuals  who,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  see  tho  subject  from  one  point  of  view  only.  It 
strangely  happens  at  times  that  criticisms  of  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittees are  founded  on  sheer  ignorance  or  misconception  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  action.  Not  long  since  the  certifica- 
ting of  Centropogon  Lucianus  raised  a storm  of  objections  ; and 
quite  lately  Beaumontia  grandiflora  has  passed  amid  some  frowns 
from  the  outside.  It  is  said  these  are  old  plants,  and  cannot  with 
propriety  be  recognized  as  subjects  for  such  distinctions.  The  rules 
provide  that  an  old  plant  may  be  certificated  when  it  has  acquired 
new  and  special  interest,  and  is  thought  worthy  of  distinction  as 
desirable  for  cultivation.  Now,  whatever  may  be  said  for  or  against 
this  rule— of  which  we  heartily  approve — we  may  with  perfect 
propriety  demand  of  those  who  object  to  it  a clear  definition  of  a 
-new  plant.  When  the  definition  is  before  us  we  will  enter  into 
particulars,  but  we  decline  the  honour  of  making  any  attempt  at 
present  to  frame  a hard  and  fast  rule  that  might  prove  fatal  to  the 
critics,  and  would  assuredly  restrict  injuriously  the  action  of  com- 
mittees. As  regards  the  working  rule,  it  may  be  seen  in  print,  and 
if  the  critics  are  unacquainted  with  it  the  fault  is  their  own,  and 
adds  to  the  interest  of  their  fallibility.  When,  in  accordance  with 
that  rule,  the  committees  certificate  worthless  things,  whether 
flowers,  plants,  or  fruits,  there  will  be  good  cause  for  such  objurga- 
gations  as  now  chiefly  serve  to  illustrate  the  incompetency  of  those 
who  utter  them.  The  weak  point  in  committee  work  is  not  in  what 
is  done  so  much  as  what  is  not  done.  Occasionally  good  things  pass 
without  notice,  and  when  they  come  up  again  obtain  the  attention 
formerly  denied  them,  and  perhaps  the  distinction  that  was  hoped 
for  in  the  first  instance.  It  is  here  that  improvement  is  needed, 
bnt  no  rules  will  effect  it,  and  possibly  no  criticism  will  avail.  But 
the  passing  of  a good  thing  from  A and  its  recognition  when  pre- 
sented by  B is  calculated  to  beget  a complete  misapprehension  of  the 
spirit  in  which  the  committees  work.  In  large  committees  personal 
partialities  and  mere  eccentricities  have  no  room  for  action ; they 
cannot  with  any  effect  assert  themselves ; but  in  small  committees 
they  may  become  triumphant,  and  for  this  reason  we  have  always 
maintained  that  the  genuineness  of  committee  work  depends  as  much 
on  the  numbers  operating  together  as  on  the  talents  and  experiences 
of  the  several  individuals.  Small  accidents  often  determine  important 
events.  We  see  a plant  or  fruit,  as  the  case  may  be,  put  upon  the 
table  and  obtain  a certificate  on  the  instant  and  by  acclamation, 
and  we  see  another  discussed  and  dismissed,  though  perhaps  a good 
thing  of  its  kind.  The  power  of  vision  of  fifteen  men  is  no  greater 
than  the  best  pair  of  eyes  in  the  party.  Many  a good  thing  does 
not  appear  as  such  when  first  presented,  but  it  may — to  use  a 
serviceable  expression — “improve  upon  acquaintance.”  Thus  the 
rose  known  as  White  Baroness  was  inspected  and  dismissed : it  was 
again  inspected  and  certificated.  The  committee  operate  under  a 
sense  of  responsibility,  and  the  verdict  of  twelve  or  fifteen  com- 
petent men  so  given  is  something  different  in  value  to  the  opinion 
of  one  who  takes  an  adverse  view  and  has  no  responsibility.  The 
disappointed  exhibitor  is  the  plague  of  judges  everywhere,  because 
he  can  always  command  the  sympathy  of  people  who  are  in  the  like 
case,  although  we  must  do  exhibitors  the  justice  of  saying  that  as  a 
rule  they  are  true  philosophers,  and  recognize  in  a manful  way  that 
in  every  race  there  must  be  losers  as  well  as  winners. 

It  is  impossible  to  forget  in  this  connexion  the  case  of  the  chiono- 
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(loxa.  It  came  on  the  table  and  obtained  no  reward.  It  came  again  and 
secured  honours.  Tho  committee  acted  witli  its  customary  caution, 
taking  time  to  consider  the  claims  of  the  new  comer,  and  being, 
certainly,  less  familiar  with  it  than  tho  honourable  gentleman  who 
pressed  it  on  their  attention.  One  immediate  result  of  their  hesita- 
tion was  a small  storm  of  objurgations,  insinuations,  and  denuncia- 
tions ; and  some  of  the  persons  who  indulged  in  this  game  ought  to 
have  known  better  because  of  thoir  schooling  in  first  principles, 
which,  we  regret  to  say,  the  men  who  play  at  omniscience  in  news- 
papers are  not  always  well  grounded  in.  Another  though  distant 
result  was  a division  of  the  Floral  Committee,  which  proved  a dismal 
failure,  and  was  repaired  at  the  first  opportunity. 

There  is  now  growing  a desire  for  further  experiments,  and 
division  is  again  spoken  ol  as  possible.  Wo  shall  hope  the  council 
will  be  firm  so  far  as  to  avoid  alienating  the  best  available  talent, 
but  the  council  must  have  freedom  somewhere  on  the  safe  side  of 
such  a contingency.  It  is  easy  to  begin  dividing,  but  where  will  you 
stop  while  professing  respect  for  tho  logic  of  public  business  1 If 
you  divide  the  Floral  Committee  you  must  have  sections  for  florists’ 
flowers,  stove  plants,  ferns,  alpines,  and  so  01.  And  those  sections 
must  be  again  divided  in  the  interests  of  auriculas,  carnations, 
chrysanthemums,  exotic  and  native  ferns,  and  so  forth.  The  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Committee  must  be  divided  in  the  special  interest  of 
peas,  potatoes,  peaches,  rhubarb,  gooseberries,  grapes,  pines,  and  perhaps 
cranberries.  The  Scientific  Committee  will  need  sections  for  mal- 
formations, aberrations,  fertilizers,  and  fungi.  The  logical  consequences 
of  division  are  altogether  too  dreadful  for  serious  contemplation ; 
one  can  but  close  the  review  with  fireworks  and  fun,  because  the 
beginning  is  so  easy  and  the  ending  so  impossible.  But  while  we 
must  admit  that  the  committees  are  fallible  and,  in  common  with  all 
committees  and  corporations,  make  mistakes  ; we  are  bound  to 
notice  that  while  in  the  general  scheme  of  committee  work,  flori- 
culture and  pomology  have  honourable  representation,  botany  is  left 
out  as  a vagrant,  and  is  but  dimly  recognized  as  remotely  pertaining 
to  the  knowledge  of  plants.  The  R.H.S.  is  in  want  of  a botanical 
committee  to  revise  nomenclature,  to  adjudicate  on  plants  that 
interest  collectors  only,  and  to  assist  in  all  matters  that  demand 
botanical  knowledge.  By  the  addition  of  such  a committee  to  the 
series  of  working  agencies  the  three  existing  committees  would  be 
strengthened,  for  there  would  be  a court  of  appeal  on  matters  that 
none  of  the  three  committees  are  fully  competent  to  handle.  The 
Scientific  Committee,  which  is  now  the  unsatisfactory  source  of 
botanical  authority  for  the  society,  would,  under  the  arrangement 
proposed,  gain  time  for  increased  attention  to  the  geology  and 
geography  and  chemistry  of  horticulture,  subjects  that  have  hitherto 
obtained  only  casual  notice. 


National  Tulip  Show  will  be  held  in  the  Botanical  Gardens, 
Manchester,  on  Saturday,  June  5. 

LiNNiEAN  Society  anniversary  meeting  will  be  held  at  Burlington 
House,  on  Monday  next,  May  24,  at  three  p.  m. 

Lewisham  Floral  Society. — Summer  show,  June  30  and  July  1 ; 
Chrysanthemums,  November  12  and  13. 

Me.  James  Child,  late  of  Garbrand  Hall,  Ewell,  has  been  engaged 
as  head  gardener  and  bailiff  by  W.  B.  Hawkins,  Esq.,  Houndswood,  St. 
Albans. 

Royal  Aquarium. — Strawberry  Show  announced  for  July  9 and 
10,  and  the  Show  of  Table  Decorations,  August  20  and  21,  are  both  with- 
drawn from  the  programme  of  the  season. 

Me.  W.  Thomson,  foreman  of  the  Chiswick  gardens  of  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  has  been  presented  by  the  employes  with  a hand- 
some timepiece  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage. 

Metamorphoses  of  Insects  will  form  the  subject  of  a lecture  by 
Mr.  Fisher  at  the  meeting  of  the  Bedford  Park  Natural  History  and 
Gardening  Society  to  be  held  this  (Saturday)  evening. 

Me.  Lewis  Castle’s  Teeatise  on  Orchids  hiving  run  out  of 
print,  a new  and  enlarged  edition  is  announced  for  publication  at  171, 
Fleet  Street. 

A Geeat  Boiler  Contest  is  arranged  for  in  connection  with 
R.H.S.  exhibition  at  Liverpool,  June  29  to  July  5.  The  conditions  are 
set  forth  in  a paper,  which  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron, 
R.H.S.  Gardens,  Chiswick. 

The  Plunging  System  of  garden  deoration,  worked  out  at  Stoke 
Newington  and  described  in  detail  in  the  floral  World,  from  1858  onwards, 
is  now  adopted  for  some  special  positions  in  the  practice  of  M.  Laforcade, 
head  gardener  to  the  city  of  Paris,  and  is  reported  on  in  ttevue  tiorti- 
cole  as  a quite  new  idea. 

Orchid  Market. — At  the  recent  sale  of  orchids  in  flower  at 
Stevens’s  Rooms  the  following  prices  were  realised  for  a few  of  the 
more  important  lots,  Cymbidium  Lowianum  bearing  five  spikes  36 
guineas,  Odontoglossum  vexillarium  remarkable  for  the  dark  colour 
of  the  flowers,  24  gs.,  and  Dendrobium  Falconeri  15  gs. 

Marianne  North’s  Paintings  of  Plants  and  their  Homes, 
which  make  a most;  delightful  exhibition  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew, 
will  acquire  new  interest  in  consequence  of  the  admirable  “ Descriptive 
Catalogue,”  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Hornsloy.  This  has  been  considerably  enlarged 
and  is  now  republished  in  a fourth  edition,  price  4d. 


Mr.  J.  W.  Silver,  late  head  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Trevor  at  Brynkinalt,  Chirk,  has  taken  the  Norburp  Nurseries,  South 
Streatham,  from  the  executors  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Parker.  The 
business  will  be  carried  on  under  the  style  and  title  of  John  Parker  and 
Sons. 

Chadborn  and  Coldwell  offer  a series  of  prizes  to  be 
competed  for  by  persons  who  use  their  Patent  Excelsior  Seed  and 
Manure  Drill.  These  prizes  range  in  value  from  ten  pouads  (£L0)  to 
thirtv  shillings.  Particulars  may  be  obtained  direct  from  the  firm  at 
223,  Upper  Thames  Street. 

A Plant  Label  of  the  most  admirable  quality  has  been  forwarded 
by  Mr.  J.  Pinches,  of  27,  Oxenden  Street,  London.  It  combines  strength 
with  lightness  and  legibility,  and  shows  the  name  of  the  plant  in  raised 
bright  letters  on  a black  ground,  the  letters  b;ing  of  a non-oxidizable 
alloy  and  therefore  we  assume  likely  to  maintain  their  useful  bright- 
ness. The  exceeding  simplicity  of  the  thing  adds  to  its  usefulness, 
and,  we  suppose,  reduces  the  cost. 

Tuesday  next  will  be  a great  day  at  South  Kensington,  the 
entries  of  pot  roses  and  azaleas  for  the  exhibition  being  sufficient  to 
ensure  a fine  display  ; and  Mr.  Ware,  of  Tottenham,  intends  once  more 
to  prove  that  hardy  flowers  possess  some  powers  of  persuasion. 

Herbaceous  Calceolarias  are  now  in  their  full  glory,  and 
contribute  a fine  element  both  to  the  home  stage  and  the  public  flower 
shows.  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  of  Langport,  have  favoured  us 
with  samples  of  the  strain  grown  by  them  for  seeding  purposes, 
and  they  are  certainly  grand  in  form  and  of  endless  variety  of 
colours. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  have  in  the  Edinburgh  International 
Exhibition  a large  display  of  seeds  in  export  boxes.  These  are  so  con- 
structed that  they  can  be  opened  anl  closed  again  for  inspection 
en  route  without  interfering  with  their  protective  character  as  regards 
the  vitality  of  the  seeds.  With  these  are  models  of  fruits  and  roots 
set  out  in  a way  to  illustrate  the  progress  in  horticulture  and  agricul- 
ture of  the  past  half  century. 

Woolhope  Naturalists’  Field  Club,  having  brought  the  publi- 
cation of  the  “ Pomona  ” to  an  end,  are  now  engaged  on  the  production  of 
their  “Proceedings”  since  the  year  1877.  “The  Flora  of  Hereford- 
shire,” which  was  to  have  been  undertaken  by  the  late  Dr.  Bull,  has 
been  assigned  to  the  Rev.  Augustin  Ley.  We  learn  from  the 
Atherueuin  that  the  members  and  their  friends  have  presented  to  Miss 
Ell  is  and  Miss  Bull,  the  successful  illustrators  of  the  “ Pomona,” 
cheques  for  one  hundred  guinea3. 

The  Glazing  of  Pictures  is  generally  objected  to,  and  would 
not  be  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  water-colours  save  from  necessity. 
An  extreme  example  of  the  injurious  effect  of  glass  a3  a medium 
through  which  to  view  a picture  is  afforded  by  Messrs.  Ward  and  Co.’s 
great  jungle  group  in  the  Colonies.  This  effective  scene  is  in  the 
predicament  of  the  comet  that  a man  said  must  be  viewed  “ edgeways,” 
for  a view  from  full  front  is  impossible,  because  of  the  reflections  in  the 
glass,  and  the  consequent  mixing  of  a crowd  of  chimney-pot  hats  with 
the  palm  trees  and  parrots  that  are  intended  to  look  like  life. 

A Patent  Powder  Distributor  claims  attention  as  a trade 
article,  and  as  it  is  “ sold  everywhere”  very  few  readers  will  need  to 
know  that  the  patentees  are  to  be  found  at  2,  Arthur’s  Buildings, 
Peter’s  Lane,  E.C.  We  shall  briefly  say  of  it  that  it  is  invaluable,  and 
now  that  any  one  may  obtain  it  for  a shilling  the  question  will  arise — 


How  have  we  managed  to  do  without  it  so  long  ? We  confess  to 
having  used  bellows  to  distribute  powders  in  the  gardens,  the  aviary, 
and  elsewhere.  There  can  be  no  limit  to  the  use  of  such  a thing, 
and  it  brings  tobacco  powder  into  use  for  keeping  down  green  lip  in  a 
way  that  entitles  the  inventor  to  something  more  substantial  than  a 
dry  vote  of  thanks. 

Exhibition  of  Tulips  at  Haarlem. — Within  the  past  few  days 
there  has  been  opened  in  the  Nursery  Grounds,  Kleinen  Houtweg, 
Haarlem,  Holland,  of  E.  H.  Krelage  and  Son,  a splendid  exhibition 
of  late  tulips  in  flower,  which  will  last  probably  to  the  end  of  this 
month,  perhaps  far  into  the  month  of  June.  In  a spacious  tent  two 
show  beds  of  tulips  are  planted,  containing  all  the  best  old  Dutch  sorts 
of  late  tulips  (Byblomens,  Ruses,  and  Bizarres),  700  bulbs  in  each  bed, 
all  of  different  varieties.  The  tent  is  decorated  with  miscellaneous 
flowering  and  ornamental  plants  and  makes  a splendid  show.  By  a 
gallery  with  this  tent  is  connected  another,  containing  tho  collection 
of  Flemish  late  tulips  (byblomens  and  roses  only),  bought  last  year  by 
M.  M.  Krelage,  at  Lille,  from  Mr.  Jules  Lenglart,  the  last  good  collec- 
tion there  existing.  Here  are  again  two  beds  arranged,  each  contain- 
ing 840  varieties  to  correspond.  Probably  never  before  has  an  exhibition 
of  late  tulips  on  so  large  a scale  been  seen  at  the  same  place.  _ In  1885, 
after  moro  than  twenty-five  years’  rest,  Messrs.  Krelage  again  for  the 
first  time  opened  their  tulip  show,  which  is  now  repeated  in  a much 
more  perfect  style  than  formerly,  and  indicates  a most  welcome  revival 
of  interest  in  the  glorious  flower. 
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MARKET  GARDENING  IN  THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

lly  K,  WHITFIELD  OltOl'TH. 

No.  16. 

Tho  Channel  Islanders  formerly  groat  cider  drinkers — Orchards  woro  oxton- 
sivoly  planted  Sovoral  hundred  years  ago  no  oidor  consumed  in  tho 
islands — Quantity  exportod — l’rico  of  oidor  now  and  In  tho  past — Tho 
orchards  in  a wretched  condition  forty  yoars  ago— Sorts  formerly  grown — 
Groat  destruction  of  sparrows — Difficult  to  givo  a oorroot  list  of  varieties 
of  apples  at  present  cultivated — List  of  best  applos  recommondod  by  tho 
local  Horticultural  Society. 

At  ono  time  tho  Channel  Islanders  were  probably  tho  largest  pro- 
ducers of  oidor  in  the  world  ; that  is,  on  a given  extent  of  ground.  It 
is  doubtful  indeed  whether  tho  quantity  manufactured  did  not  actually 
exceed  that  of  any  other  couutry,  not  even  excepting  Normandy. 

Quayle,  in  his  report  to  tho  Board  of  Agriculture,  1812,  speaking  of 
Jersey,  states  that  one-fourth  of  tho  arable  land  was  occupied  by 
apple  trees,  and  of  late  tho  export  of  apples  and  of  cider  has  been 
steadily  on  tho  increase.  Tho  crop  is  of  course  extremely  varied  in 
quantity  ; one  treo  sometimes  produces  a hogshead  of  cider  ; and  tho 
general  average  may  be  stated  to  be  from  eight  to  twelve  hogsheads 
per  vergee  of  land.”  * The  same  writer,  quoted  by  H.  D.  lnglis,f 
shows  that  Guernsey  was  no  less  fond  of  tho  favourite  drink,  for 
though  the  quantity  of  orcharding  in  the  island  was  much  less  in  pro- 
portion than  in  Jersey,  the  quantity  of  cider  manufactured  was  equal ; 
but  little,  if  any,  was  exported.  “ Several  hundred  bushels  of  apples 
aro  annual  exported.  This  island  has  long  been  famous  for  its  cider, 
the  common  beverage  of  the  country  people.” 

How  long  back  this  continued  to  be  case  we  have  not  been  able 
clearly  to  ascertain  ; but,  at  any  rate,  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time 
(1533-8)  we  are  told  there  was  so  little  cider  made  in  the  islands  that 
the  inhabitants  were  necessitated  to  apply  to  her  for  leave  to  import 
yearly  from  England,  custom  free,  650  tons  of  beer.J  Mr.  C.  Le 
Qucsnc  § remarks  that  in  more  remote  times  the  drink  of  Jersey  was 
mead,  called  vittoe,  and  that  apiaries  abounded.  We  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  same  state  of  things  existed  in  Guernsey. 

Cider  continued  to  be  the  chief  product  of  the  islands  (at  any  rate 
of  Jersey)  until  quite  recently.  Some  fifty  years  ago  a company  was 
set  on  foot  for  the  manufacture  of  cider,  but  the  speculation  was 
afterwards  abandoned.  Even  as  late  as  1840  we  read  that  the  quantity 
of  orchard  land  was  very  great,  and  “ that  apples  are  considered  to  be 
among  the  most  productive  crops.  Apples  are  indeed,”  continues 
the  writer,  “considered  entitled  to  the  first  place,  and  then  follow 
potatoes,  lucerne,  and  wheat.” 

But  this  is  no  longer  the  case.  Ardent  spirits  have  to  a large 
extent  been  substituted  for  the  milder  beverage  brewed  from  the 
apple,  though  a great  deal  of  cider  is  still  drunk  by  the  peasantry  in 
all  the  islands,  and  there  is  scarcely  a farmhouse  without  its  cider. 
The  liquor  continues  to  be  exported,  ||  but  to  nothing  like  the  extent  it 
was.  Indeed,  the  cider  trade  is  virtually  extinct. 

The  price  of  cider  varies  very  much,  as  it  is  dependent  on  the  crop 
of  apples,  and  that,  again,  on  a capricious  spring.  One  and  a-half 
quarters,  or  twelve  caiots,  of  apples  go  to  make  one  hogshead  of 
cider ; as  38  lbs.  make  a calot,  this  is  456  Jersey  pounds  of  apples. 
At  the  average  price  of  cider,  say  £2  a hogshead,  this  gives  one  penny 
per  pound  for  the  apples.  Cider  has  been  as  low  as  10s.  a hogshead. 
The  present  price  of  apples  is  £1  a quarter,  but  they  have  been  as  low 
as  4s.  a quarter.^-  The  average  price  was  formerly  £1  per  hogshead, 
and  never  more  than  30s. 

Getting  into  conversation  with  an  intelligent  old  Jersey  man,  we 
were  told  that  apples  were  first  exported  from  the  island  about  seventy 
years  ago  in  small  sailing  vessels.  Speaking  of  the  orchards  a hundred 
or  more  years  back,  as  his  father  had  known  them,  he  said  that  the 
fields  were  then  smaller  even  than  now,  and  the  hedges  usually  planted 
with  apple-trees  as  a protection  against  the  wind.  Even  some  forty 
years  ago  the  orchards  were  in  such  a bad  condition  that  most  of  the 
trees  were  half  rotten,  and  were  planted  so  closely  together,  and  had 
grown  to  such  dimensions,  that  it  was  no  unusual  thing  for  the  men 
and  women  to  gather  the  fruit  of  a whole  orchard  without  once 
descending  to  the  ground  ; at  any  rate,  it  was  not  necessary  for  them 
to  descend.  They  would  crawl  along  from  branch  to  branch,  throwing 
the  apples  to  the  ground  as  they  proceeded,  and  afterwards  shovelling 
them  into  the  carts  and  carrying  them  away  to  the  cider  press  or  to 
the  ships  for  exportation. 

. The  apples  grown  at  that  period  were  of  a vei-y  inferior  descrip- 
tion. When  John  Jacobs  wrote  his  “ History  of  Guernsey,”  the  apples 
held  in  the  highest  esteem  were  the  Romeril,  the  Noirloit,  and  the 
Grosamer.  That  was  more  than  fifty  years  ago.  A very  bitter  apple, 
called  the  Lame,  was  at  one  time  the  favourite  cider  apple,  though  at 
present  the  Coccagee  carries  off  the  palm  for  that  purpose.  The 
Romril  (a  very  large  sweet  apple)  and  the  Noir  Benit  are  still  grown, 

* Bav.  Philip  Falle  (An  Account  of  the  History  of  Jersey,  1885)  quotes  a Mr. 
de  bamarez  s way  of  guessing  at  the  quantity  throughout  the  islands.  He  allowed 
one  vergee  of  orchard,  i.e.,  three-quarters  of  an  English  acre  to  every  house,  one 
with  another,  and  two  tons  of  cider  to  a vergee.  The  houses  (to  make  a round 
sum)  he  computed  at  3,000,  though  there  were  then  more,  and  the  number  is  since 
concluded  the  whole  quantity  to  amount  to  6,000  tons  or 

24,000  hogsheads. 

f The  Channel  Islands,  1835: 

+ “An  Account  of  the  History  of  Jersey,”  by  Bev.  P.  Falle. 

§ “ The  Constitutional  History  of  Jersey,”  1856. 

||  Four  hundred  gallons  were  exported  last  year  from  Guernsey,  and  rather 
less  from  Jersey.  “One  hundred  thousand  gallons  of  cider  a year  is  more  than 
an  average  yield  for  Jersey  ” (vide  “ The  Channel  Islands,”  by  T.  Anstod,  1862  ) 
It  is  much  less  than  that  now,  as  the  old  cider  orchards  are  being  weeded  out 
every  year. 

H “The  Channel  Islands  and  Islanders,”  by  D.  F.  S.,  1882. 


though  not  principally  for  cider.  The  latter,  being  a fine  keeper,  ii  in 
dotnand  in  St.  Hclior’s. 

Mr.  Inglis,  previously  quoted,  in  his  interesting  work  remarks  that 
“ tho  cultivation  of  apples  for  the  table  and  kitchen  is  receiving  greater 
attention  every  year.”  “ Some  good  sorts  of  apples,”  he  says,  “ have 
been  brought  from  America  by  .John  Savery  Brock,  Esq.  ; other  Horts 
have  been  sent  from  England  by  grafts  from  members  of  tho  Horti- 
cultural Society,  and  a great  many  trees  annually  arrive  from  France. 
Tho  island  itself  has  produced  a seedling  or  two  of  an  excellent  sort  of 
golden  pippin  called  Mollet’s,  after  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who 
raised  them  from  tho  golden  pippin  seed.  But  were  I to  enumerate 
all  tho  various  sorts  of  apples  cultivated  hero  it  would  be  making  too 
bulky  an  article  for  this  work.  I have  in  my  garden  more  than  forty 
different  sorts  of  apples.” 

It  may  bo  interesting  to  the  naturalist  to  state  here  that  some  time 
beforo  this  the  States  of  Guernsey  had  allowed  to  tho  nine  country 
parishes  premiums  for  the  destruction  of  sparrows,  which  were  giving 
trouble  in  the  orchards  and  wheatfields,  and  that  they  had  expended  in 
one  year  £72  5s.  8d.,  an  enormous  sum,  as  it  is  well  observed,  for  a 
district  of  not  more  than  twenty-four  square  miles.  Tho  Bailiff  re- 
marked on  this  subject : “ What  would  persons  in  England  think  if 
they  had  to  pay  in  the  same  proportion  nearly  £400,000,  and  that  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  when  naturalists  inform  us  that  those  birds  do 
more  good  than  harm  in  destroying  grubs  and  insects.”  “ Of  course,” 
adds  the  chronicler,  “ the  good  sense  of  the  States  did  not  allow  the 
premiums  for  the  destruction  of  the  sparrows  to  be  continued.”* 

Professor  Ansted,  speaking  of  the  many  varieties  of  this  fruit  grown 
in  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  says  the  names  of  the  sorts  in  Jersey, 
Guernsey,  France,  and  England  are  so  little  alike  that  an  enumeration 
could  only  lead  to  confusion.  One  list  forwarded  to  him  contained  the 
names  of  no  less  than  sixty  English  varieties  and  twenty-five  French. 
As  many  as  fifty-four  named  sorts  are  known  in  Guernsey  as  having 
been  grown  in  the  island  in  the  same  family  for  several  generations. 

As  we  have  fmmished  a list  of  best  pears  we  will  give  a similar  list 
of  apples,  as  recommended  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Jersey  to  be 
grown,  and  which  are  grown,  we  believe,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
and  certainly  include  the  choicest  varieties  in  the  islands — 


Cornish  Gilliflower. 
PearmaiD. 

Ribstone  Pippin. 
Golden  Russet. 

Royal  Russet. 

Court  of  Wick  Pippin. 
Mere  de  Manage. 
Reine  des  Reinettes. 
Lord  Derby. 

King  of  Pippins. 

Cox’s  Orange  Pippin. 
Dumelow’s  Seedling. 
Hawthorndcn. 


Flower  of  Kent. 
Calville  Blanche. 
Golden  Reinette. 
Court  Pendu  Plat. 
Lord  Suffield. 
Reinette  d’Angleterre. 
Poltimore  Seedling. 
Golden  Noble. 
Reinette  de  Caux. 
Reinette  de  Canada. 
Cockle  Pippin. 

Old  English  Codlin. 
Blenheim  Orange. 


TIIE  VEGETARIAN’S  GARDEN. 

Amongst  the  agreeable  reminiscences  I have  enjoyed  in  my  chimney 
corner  during  the  holidays  one  came  out  prominently  and  amusingly, 
and  I resolved  to  forward  a brief  note  upon  it  to  my  much-loved 
Magazine.  We  had  on  the  table  a dish  of  salsify  served  as  “ vegetable 
oyster,”  according  to  a receipt  our  cook  derived  from  your 
“ Household  ” department.  It  caused  us  to  discuss  the  merits  of 
various  vegetables  that  are  rarely  seen  or  heard  of,  and  our  general 
verdict  was  that,  as  a rule,  we  could  very  well  do  without  those  rare 
and  curious  things,  for  it  is  often  difficult  to  grow  them  and  impossible 
to  cook  them ; and  at  the  end  of  the  story  it  might  prove  that  they 
were  not  worth  eating.  Now,  for  example,  people  who  live  in  the 
country  and  have  ample  supplies  of  vegetables  from  the  garden  have 
not  the  least  idea  of  the  value  of  the  common  cabbage  to  a Londoner. 
Provided  the  cook  is  equal  to  her  work,  there  is  no  vegetable  that  can 
be  so  well  relied  on  all  the  winter  through  as  bunch  greens  which  you 
call  “ coleworts  ” and  “ collards.”  All  other  things  are  expensive,  and 
more  or  less  difficult  to  obtain,  or  they  are  coarse,  and  therefore  not 
suitable  for  a good  table.  Now  and  then  the  Cornish  broccolis  are 
obtainable  at  a reasonable  price,  and  as  the  year  opens  we  get  seakale 
cheap.  But  potatoes  and  collards  are  the  only  articles  the  greengrocer 
can  supply  for  everyday  use  at  a fairly  cheap  rate — whatever  else  is 
used,  whether  of  vegetables  or  roots,  is  of  a somewhat  exceptional 
nature.  But,  as  remarked  above,  we  were  revelling  in  salsify  which 
had  been  boiled  in  milk  and  then  fried  and  served  as  “ vegetable 
oyster,”  and  the  conversation  naturally  turned  upon  rare  and  curious 
vegetables,  and  I called  to  mind  the  dinners  I have  occasionally  eaten 
with  my  friend  Mr. , who  ranked  amongst  the  lights  of  the  vege- 

tarian world.  I do  not  pretend  to  any  leaning  towards  what  is  termed 
a “ bloodless  diet,”  but  I can  be  content  with  a vegetarian  dinner  when 
it  is  flavoured  with  the  conversation  of  a friend,  and  in  the  way  of  a 
change  affords  a certain  amount  of  amusement.  At  the  table  I speak 
of  I have  had  very  many  delicious  as  well  as  curious  dishes,  and  now 
and  then  one  that  was  more  curious  than  delicious.  But  the  best 
amusement  in  connection  with  them  was  the  walk  round  my  friend’s 
garden,  for  it  was  a small  one  and  a very  strange  one,  because  in  it 
were  grown  many  edible  plants,  but  not  any  such  as  we,  in  common 
parlance,  term  “vegetables.”  My  friend  had  to  purchase  these,  but  he 
obtained  a number  of  good  things  from  beautiful  flowers,  and  on  one 

* Tbo  Guernsey  Star  made  the  following  remarks  on  the  above.  The  pay- 
ment of  seven-eighths  of  a penny  for  overy  sparrow’s  egg  brought  to  the  constables 
amounted  as  above  stated.  Admitting  that  three-fourths  of  this  sum  were  paid 
for  sparrows,  and  the  remaining  fourth  for  eggs,  the  result  will  be  the  destruction 
of  17,280  sparrows  and  34,570  eggs. 
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occasion  he  compiled  for  me  a list  of  things  that  might  be  grown  for 
ornament  and  also  be  made  contributory  to  the  dinner  table.  The  list 
includes  a number  of  subjects  not  commonly  known  to  be  edible,  and  I 
daresay  will  amuse  some  of  your  readers,  for,  after  all,  even  if  vege- 
tarianism is  not  in  favour  useful  knowledge  is  always  worth  having, 
and  one  might  some  day  have  to  consider  about  the  possibility  of 
making  a meal  off  a bed  of  scarlet  geraniums  or  a houseful  of  chrysan- 
themums. During  the  siege  of  Paris,  perhaps,  some  of  the  notes  that 
follow  might  have  been  very  useful ; however,  I will  not  speculate,  but 
proceed  to  report  on  my  friend’s  lloral  vegetables,  arranging  them  in 
alphabetical  order. 

Alexander  ( Smyrnium  olusatrumj. — This  umbelliferous  plant  is 
blanched  and  eaten  as  celery.  It  is  occasionally  met  with  as  a vegeta- 
ble on  the  Continent,  but  as  such  appears  to  be  unknown  in  this 
country.  The  seed  is  sown  in  April,  and  the  plants  are  put  out  at  a 
foot  apart  when  large  enough  to  transplant. 

Angelica  ( Angelica  archangel  ica). — A coarse  but  handsome  plant, 
very  cheerful  in  its  light  green  hue  in  the  early  days  of  summer.  It  is 
blanched  and  eaten  as  celery,  and  the  stalks  are  candied  for  a sweet- 
meat. This  really  appears  worthy  of  attention,  although  I have  never 
seen  it  except  in  the  garden  of  my  friend.  Turning  to  Deakin’s 
“ Florigraphia  Britannica,”  I find  the  following  interesting  note 
upon  it : — 

“It  is  probable  this  is  not  a native  plant,  but  introduced  from  the  garden, 
where  it  is  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  stalks,  which  contain  a warm  aromatic 
flavour,  with  a degree  of  pungency ; and  when  candied  with  sugar,  form  a 
pleasant  sweetmeat  agreeable  to  most  persons  ; it  is  used  as  a carminative,  and 
is  thought  to  be  little  inferior  to  ginger  as  a grateful  stimulant  and 
stomachic.  The  root  possesses  the  same  properties,  but  in  a stronger  degree, 
and  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  stem,  and  also  in  the  preparation  of 
some  of  the  most  esteemed  liqueurs.  It  was  formerly  used  as  a medicine,  and 
admitted  into  the  pharmacopeia ; but  in  Iceland,  Norway.  Lapland,  and 
Siberia,  it  is  more  esteemed  than  with  us  ; the  natives  prepare  it  as  an  article 
of  diet,  and  to  flavour  other  food.  The  young  shoots  are  either  eaten  candied 
or  raw,  with  bread  and  butter,  and  at  one  time  it  was  supposed  to  be  possessed 
of  anti-pestilential  powers,  and  tended  greatly  to  lengthen  the  span  of  life,  for 
which  purpose  the  Laplanders  and  Norwegians  are  said  to  masticate  it  in  the 
manner  of  tobacco.” 

Artichoke  ( Cynara  scolymus ) and  Cardoon  ( Cynara  cardrenculus). 
— These  handsome  plants  are  well  know,  and  need  no  praise.  It  is 
astonishing,  however,  how  useful  the  second  of  the  two  may  be  made 
by  judicious  management  as  an  ornamental  plant. 

Asparagus  [Asparagus  officinalis). — This  may  be  grown  in  clumps 
amongst  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants,  and  when  in  a prosperous  con- 
dition is  extremely  handsome.  A moderate  and  profitable  cutting  of 
the  stout  rising  shoots  does  not  in  the  least  detract  from  its  beauty. 
Therefore  it  really  may  be  generally  grown  as  an  ornamental  plant, 
and  of  all  the  vegetables  in  the  world  one  should  have  fresh  from  the 
garden,  it  is  asparagus. 

Orach  (Atriple x liortensis). — This  handsome  weed  makes  a capital 
spinach  if  the  tops  are  taken  when  growing  vigorously.  The  purple 
orach  that  was  largely  used  in  bedding  displays  a few  years  ago  is  as 
good  a spinach  as  can  be  desired  in  summer,  but  is  useless  when  push- 
ing into  flower.  There  is  an  extremely  beautiful  plant  of  this  family, 
the  name  of  which  I have  lost ; it  is  of  weedy  growth,  but  very  deli- 
cately powdered  with  carmine-coloured  dust,  which  renders  it  at  once 
pleasing  and  interesting.  This  also  is  a delicious  spinach.  [The  plant 
referred  to  is  Chenopodium  atriplicis,  a beautiful  annual  when  at  its 
best,  but  as  compared  with  the  many  good  things  at  our  command 
scarcely  worth  a place  as  an  ornamental  plant.] 

Amaranthus. — All  the  species  of  amaranthus  are,  I believe,  edible  ; 
but  the  best  of  them  is  Amaranthus  oleraceus.  My  friend  tells  me  that 
the  common  Love  Lies  Bleeding  (A.  caudatus)  is  a delicious  vegetable 
when  cooked  in  the  way  of  spinach. 

Beet  of  several  kinds  may  be  used  as  decorative  plants,  those  with 
purple  leaves  being  remarkably  fine.  The  gorgeous  Chilian  beet  may 
be  used  as  a vegetable  in  common  with  the  rest.  Generally  speaking, 
however,  the  leaves  of  beets,  though  available  as  spinach,  have  an 
earthy  flavour,  and  even  the  green  “spinach  beet,”  which  is  the  best 
for  the  purpose,  is  inferior  in  flavour  to  real  spinach.  As  regards  the 
use3  of  the  roots  of  the  beet,  I need  not  say  much  ; but  I will  recom- 
mend sliced  beet  to  be  eaten  with  vinegar  and  pepper  as  an  imitation 
mushroom,  and  also  to  be  fried  as  fritters. 

Borage  is  at  least  beautiful  and  lias  the  flavour  of  cucumber,  but 
what  anchorites  can  want  with  it  I cannot  imagine,  because  (from  my 
point  of  view),  the  best  use  for  it  is  to  flavour  a cool  cup  containing 
awful  things  of  the  alcoholic  persuasion. 

Borecole  does  not  rank  amongst  ornamental  plants,  but  my  friend 
grows  the  variegated  sorts  in  several  fine  characters,  and  has  a special 
fancy  for  the  Chou  de  Russic  as  a specially  beautiful  plant,  which  it 
certainly  is. 

Tomatoes  command  universal  sympathy,  and  they  arc  great  in  the 
garden  I have  now  before  me — I mean  great  as  regards  importance, 
as  well  as  regards  size  of  fruit.  I was  amused  at  the  success  attend- 
ing cultivation  in  open  beds,  the  plants  being  put  out  from  pots  in 
June,  and  coming  into  bearing  soon  after,  trained  to  short  stout  poles. 
All  the  fruits  that  show  are  allowed  to  swell  to  a certain  size  and  are 
then  thinned,  the  thinnings,  about  the  size  of  walnuts,  being  used  f >r 
pickling.  The  removal  of  these  greatly  benefits  those  allowed  to 
remain  to  ripcm,  and  the  crop  is  declared  to  bo  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  profitable. 

Vegetable  Marrows  arc  thought  much  of  as  handsome  adorn- 
ments of  a broad  border,  where  they  make  a great  display,  but  only  a few 
fruits  are  allowed  to  ripen.  One  sort  only  is  grown,  and  this  is  changed 
from  year  to  year  for  the  sake  of  amusement.  My  friend  said  ho  pre- 
ferred, above  all,  the  Bustard  Marrow  and  Hibberd’s  Prolific.  The 


last-named  he  tells  me  has  been  “ improved,”  but  the  improvement 
has  spoilt  the  appearance  of  the  fruit,  and  brought  in  a lower  tone  o*' 
quality.  A true  type  of  Hibbard’s  surpasses  in  quality  all  other 
marrows. 

Maize  is  in  high  favour.  The  seed  is  sown  in  the  open  ground  in 
clumps  of  three  to  five  seeds,  quite  three  inches  deep.  The  plants 
make  a strong  growth,  and  the  cob3  are  cooked  when  “ milky,”  and 
arc  served  in  the  same  way  as  asparagus.  Parley  Parlatore. 


NEW  NOTES  ON  BEDDING  OUT. 

By  J.  Macdonald. 

The  warm,  genial  weather  that  we  are  now  having,  and  the  rapid 
growth  that  is  being  made  by  bedding  plants  of  all  descriptions,  serve 
to  remind  us  that  in  a very  short  time  hence  active  measures  will  have 
to  be  taken  in  filling  the  flower  beds  with  their  summer  occupants.  In 
many  places  the  spring  flowering  plants  have  been  so  late  in  coming 
into  bloom  that  it  will  not  be  possible  to  proceed  with  the  work  of 
bedding  out  so  early  as  usual  without  destroying  some  of  the  spring 
flowers  whilst  in  the  full  flush  of  their  beauty.  Some  of  my  friends  are 
asking  with  reference  to  this  matter,  Shall  we  wait  until  the  spring 
flowers  have  lost  their  beauty,  or  shall  we  clear  the  beds  to  enable  us 
to  put  out  the  summer  bedders  at  the  usual  time  ? The  question  i3 
a rather  important  one,  and  requires  careful  consideration.  When  the 
question  has  been  addressed  to  me  I have  suggested  that  there  should 
be  no  undue  haste  in  breaking  up  the  beds,  or  any  very  great  delay  in 
putting  out  the  plants  intended  for  the  embellishment  of  the  flower 
garden  during  the  summer  season.  Under  the  most  favourable  atmos- 
pheric conditions  the  English  summers  are  very  short,  and  when  the 
bedding  out  is  not  completed  by  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  June  it  is 
practically  impossible  for  them  to  contribute  to  the  attractions  of  the 
garden  for  any  length  of  time.  I would  suggest  that  the  best  course 
where  the  beds  are  occupied  will  be  to  break  up  a few  beds,  commenc- 
ing with  the  least  attractive,  and  at  once  replant  them,  and  so  proceed 
until  they  have  all  been  planted.  This  will  be  far  better  than,  as  is 
usually  done,  making  a clean  sweep  of  the  spring  bedders,  and  pre- 
paring the  whole  of  the  beds  before  the  refi  ling  of  any  of  them  is 
commenced.  In  many  places  where  the  position  is  exposed  and  the 
soil  naturally  wet  and  cold  the  winter  has  committed  such  havoc  that 
the  appearance  of  the  garden  will  be  materially  improved  by  the  dig- 
ging over  of  the  beds  and  the  burying  of  the  remnants  of  the  plants 
with  which  they  were  filled  in  the  autumn. 

In  referring  to  the  question  of  bedding  out,  too  much  stress  cannot 
well  be  laid  upon  the  importance  of  having  the  plants  strong  and  well 
hardened  when  transfei’red  to  their  summer  quarters  to  maintain  the 
plants  in  a progressive  state,  and  to  have  them  sufficiently  inured  to 
bear  full  exposure  without  injury  is  no  light  task  with  so  many  other 
matters  requiring  attention.  But  whatever  time  and  attention  may  be 
devoted  to  the  work  will  receive  an  ample  return.  The  various  hardy 
bedders,  so  extensively  used  in  mosaic  and  other  bedding,  should  now 
be  fully  exposed,  and  the  plants  still  in  frames  ought  to  be  at  once 
removed  from  them.  It  is  also  essential  to  expose  such  subjects  as  zonal 
pelargoniums,  ageratums,  verbenas,  and  petunias  as  much  as  possible 
without  subjecting  them  to  the  effects  of  frost.  I have  long  made  it  a 
practice  to  remove  these  and  other  classes  of  a similar  degree  of  hard- 
ness from  the  frames  by  the  middle  of  May  to  make  room  for  coleus, 
alternantheras,  and  other  of  the  more  tender  bedders  which  ought  now 
to  be  removed  from  heated  structures,  and  be  gradually  hardened.  The 
plants  removed  from  pits  which,  like  the  zonal  pelargoniums,  are 
injured  by  a few  degrees  of  frost,  should  be  placed  in  blocks  where  they 
can  be  readily  protected  with  the  aid  of  mats  or  canvas.  To  protect 
our  large  stock  we  make  temporary  covers  by  tacking  mats  to  light 
frames  of  wood.  These,  we  find,  keep  off  the  frost  most  effectually  when 
placed  about  one  foot  above  the  tops  of  the  plants.  I find  it  better  to 
stand  the  bedders  in  an  open  position,  with  the  covers  over  them  at 
night,  than  to  place  them  in  draughty  corners,  for  cold  winds  do  them 
as  much  harm  as  a slight  frost. 

With  reference  to  the  best  means  of  hardening  off  beddiog  plants, 
it  must  be  said  that  in  many  gardens  sufficient  appliances  are  not 
provided  for  properly  preparing  them  for  full  exposure.  As  the 
result  of  this  insufficiency  of  accommodation,  the  stock  is  frequently 
either  kept  longer  in  heated  structures  than  is  good  for  the  plants,  or 
transferred  from  warm  houses  to  some  place  totally  unsuitable,  either 
as  regards  the  amount  of  light  or  the  warmth.  In  the  one  case  they 
are  drawn  up  weakly,  and  in  the  other  they  are  subjected  to  a change 
so  great  that  they  receive  considerable  injury.  The  most  suitable 
places  in  which  to  harden  off  bedders  are  cold  pits  or  frames.  They 
may  be  placed  in  these  structures  at  the  end  of  March  with  perfect 
safety,  or  as  soon  after  that  period  as  they  are  large  enough.  The 
advantages  of  pits  and  frames  arc  very  great,  for  if  the  glass  is 
covered  at  night  with  mats  the  plants  will  be  kept  quite  safe  from 
frost,  whilst  in  bright  warm  weather  tho  lights  can  be  drawn  off 
during  the  day,  provided,  of  course,  tho  stock  is  sufficiently  advanced 
to  bear  the  exposure.  Plants  hardened  in  this  way  will  be  in  tho  best 
possible  condition  for  bedding  out  when  the  time  arrives.  Whero  pits 
and  frames  arc  not  available  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  tho  bedders 
longer  in  the  houses,  and  the  last  week  before  they  are  brought  out  all 
tho  air  possiblo  should  be  admitted  to  prepare  them  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable for  tho  change. 

The  preparation  of  tho  beds  is  a very  important  part  of  the  manago- 
ment,  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  useless  to  expect  plants 
that  are  put  into  a soil  that  has  been  previously  exhausted  to  prove 
satisfactory.  In  tho  case  of  beds  or  borders  that  havo  been  occupied 
with  such  spring  flowers  as  myosotis,  wallflowers,  and  p msics,  it  is 
necessary  either  to  give  tho  bods  a dressing  of  well  rotted  manure  or 
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loafmould,  or  to  remove  ft  portion  of  the  old  Hoil  and  roplftoe  it  with 
fresh.  Deep  digging  is  also  essential,  uh  it  is  the  only  means  of  guard- 
ing tho  plants  from  injurious  effects  of  along  drought.  I have  many 
times  observed  that  such  strong  rooting  subjects  as  pelargoniums  will 
grow  and  Mower  hotter  when  planted  in  a deeply  stirred  staple  without 
any  assistance  from  tho  watering-pot,  than  they  do  when  tho  soil  is 
shallow,  and  tho  water  supply  liberal.  The  beds  in  tho  garden  under 
my  charge  are  trenched  up  two  spits  deep  every  year,  either  in  the 
autumn  or  spring,  and  1 am  quito  satisfied  that  I get  a better 
display  of  Mowers  than  those  who  do  not  dig  up  their  beds  deeply. 
There  is  also  a considerable  saving  in  tho  labour  of  watering,  for  au  the 
roots  are  able  to  strike  down  some  distance  below  the  surface  they  aro 
beyond  reach  of  drought. 

Planting  in  wet  weather  should  be  avoided  when  practicable,  for  if 
the  soil  is  wet  when  tho  beds  aro  planted  it  will  bo  sure  to  become 
lumpy,  and  otherwise  unfavourable  to  the  freo  extension  of  the  roots. 
In  sandy,  well-drained  ground  planting  may  commence  much  sooner 
after  a heavy  rain  than  where  land  is  naturally  heavy ; but  in  every 
ease  it  is  better  for  the  future  well-being  of  the  occupants  of  the  beds 
that  the  surface  should  be  rather  dry  than  otherwise. 

Looking  back  over  more  years  than  one  cares  to  mention,  I have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  with  reference  to  the  time  of  planting,  that  I have 
gained  nothing,  but  more  often  have  been  a loser  by  beginning  too 
early.  After  so  many  years’  experience  I have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  even  in  the  most  favourable  parts  of  England  it  is  best  not  to 
begin  to  bed  out  until  May  20.  1 am  also  persuaded  that  those  who 
reside  in  less  favourable  districts  will  do  well  to  wait  a week  or  ten 
days  after  tbe  date  mentioned.  The  English  climate  is  so  changeable 
that  tender  plants  are  often  exposed  to  such  sudden  variations  of  tem- 
perature that  when  bedded  out  before  the  time  mentioned  they  are 
frequently  crippled  for  tbe  remainder  of  tbe  season.  The  result  of  my 
experience  is  that  it  is  better  not  to  be  in  too  great  a burry  to  bed  out, 
and  to  thoroughly  prepare  tbe  plants  for  the  change  by  hardening  them 
off  as  advised  above. 


SHORT  NOTES  FOR  SMALL  GARDENS. 

By  tho  Vicar’s  Gardener. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. 

Throughout  the  district  in  which  I reside  the  crop  of  peaches  and 
nectarines  on  open  walls  promises  to  be  a good  one,  but  then  so  far  we 
have  not  been  visited  with  more  than  three  degrees  of  frost  during  the 
current  month,  whilst  near  London  tho  frost  has,  I understand,  been 
much  more  severe.  For  tbe  most  part  tbe  trees  in  this  district  are  not 
protected  in  any  way,  yet  I have  seen  plenty  of  fruit  on  such  varieties 
as  Stirling  Castle,  Dymond,  Barrington,  and  Yiolette  Native.  As 
regards  a selection  of  out-door  peaches  it  is  doubtful  whether  a better 
one  than  these  varieties  would  form  could  be  made.  The  most  pro- 
mising nectarines  are  Elruge,  Hardwick  Seedling,  and  Pitmaston 
Orange.  As  regards  the  health  of  the  trees,  the  winter  d<  alt  kindly 
with  the  young  wood  for  none  of  it  has  been  injured  ; but  there  is  tbe 
usual  quantity  of  blistered  leaves,  especially  in  gardens  where  the  soil 
is  rather  heavy.  Where  the  staple  is  lighter  there  is  less  blister,  but 
the  wood  is  not  so  strong.  I would,  however,  rather  deal  with  blister 
on  trees  that  are  growing  in  a strong  soil  than  on  those  in  a poor  one, 
because  by  attending  to  the  roots  as  well  as  the  branches  a vigorous 
growing  tree  will  soon  outgrow  any  ill  effects  of  blister.  By  giving 
the  roots  a few  good  soakiugs  of  rather  strong  liquid  manure  after  a 
few  days’ dry  weather,  and  then  laying  a mulch  of  rotten  dung  on  the 
surface  to  check  the  evaporation  of  the  moisture  the  tree  will  soon  show 
that  it  is  receiving  the  proper  treatment  by  the  increased  vigour  in  the 
branches.  As  a matter  of  course  all  blistered  leaves  should  be  picked 
off  as  fast  as  they  appear,  and  where  there  is  any  green  fly  on  the 
leaves  it  must  be  eradicated  without  delay.  The  safest  remedy  to  use  is 
soft  soap  dissolved  in  warm  water  at  tbe  rate  of  half  an  ounce  to  one 
gallon  of  water,  and  if  one  application  does  not  destroy  the  pest  a 
second  must  be  made  with  a rather  stronger  solution.  The  best  pre- 
ventive of  future  attacks  of  green  fly  is  to  keep  the  trees  well  syringed 
with  clear  water.  At  first  the  leaves  will  not  bear  the  full  force  of  tbe 
garden  engine,  but  as  soon  as  they  can  bear  it  without  being  bruised 
against  the  wall  they  should  have  the  full  force  of  the  stream.  If 
the  syringing  is  regularly  followed  up,  green  and  black  fly  and  red 
spider  will  be  abolished,  as  they  cannot  exist  under  tbe  cold  water 
system.  The  evening  is  the  best  time  for  washing  the  trees. 

Cherries  on  Open  Walls. 

Cherry  trees  are  very  liable  to  tbe  attacks  of  the  black  fly,  and  when 
that  occurs  the  same  remedies  should  be  adopted  as  recommended  for 
peach  and  nectarine  trees  when  they  are  infested  with  the  same  pest. 
If  there  are  not  any  black  fly  now  a good  washing  with  the  garden 
engine  twice  a week  will  in  all  probability  keep  them  away  altogether. 

^6  engine  is  powerless  against  the  maggots  which  sometimes 
infest  the  leaves  and  eat  boles  in  them.  The  only  way  of  destroying 
the  maggot  is  by  picking.  This  can  only  be  done  by  a careful  examina- 
tion of  tbe  leaves  that  have  the  appearance  of  being  closely  folded 
together  or  curled  up,  and  gathering  those  which  are  infested  with  the 
pest  and  burning  them.  The  Morello  cherry  often  suffers  severely  from 
an  insufficiency  of  root  moisture,  especially  when  growing  on  other 
aspects  than  the  north.  Where  this  is  likely  to  occur  loosen  the  soil 
over  the  roots  and  give  the  ground  a good  soaking  of  water,  and  then 
place  a thick  layer  of  long  litter  on  the  surface  to  keep  the  roots  cool. 
If  we  should  have  a long  period  of  dry  weather  it  will  be  necessary  to 
draw  the  litter  on  one  side,  and  give  a soaking  of  water,  repeating  it 
two  or  three  times  during  the  summer.  There  is  no  time  during  athe 
whole  season  of  growth  that  this  cherry  requires  so  much°root 


moisturo  as  it  does  after  tho  fruit  is  stoned.  The  size  of  the  ft  nit 
depends  entirely  on  this.  If  the  soil  is  dry  about  tho  roots  the  fruit 
will  bo  small,  but  every  soakingof  water  will  be  of  assistance  and  fine 
large  fruit  will  be  the  result.  There  should  be  no  delay  in  having  tho 
young  growth  laid  in.  In  tho  ease  of  old  trees  in  vigorous  health  it 
is  not  necessary  to  lay  in  all  tho  young  shoots,  but  a sufficient 
number  must  bo  retained  to  furnish  fruit  for  next  year,  for  it  is  on 
the  young  wood  that  tho  fruit  is  produced. 

Fruit  Treks  in  Pots. 

Peach,  nectarine,  and  fig  treos  growing  in  pots  now  require  an 
immense  amount  of  labour,  for  the  quantity  of  water  they  want  is  sur- 
prising, especially  to  tbe  uninitiated.  Our  peach  and  nectarine  trees 
have  had  water  twice  a day,  and  the  fig  trees  three  times,  and  these 
supplies  have  only  just  kept  the  leaves  from  flagging.  Figs  must  have 
plenty  of  water  when  grown  in  pots,  ,or  the  fruit  will  drop.  All  our 
fruit  trees  in  pots  have  a soaking  of  liquid  manure  twice  a week.  If  wo 
have  not  any  liquid  made  from  animal  manure  we  give  them  soot- water, 
made  by  placing  one  peck  of  soot  in  thirty  gallons  of  water,  allowing 
it  to  stand  ten  days  before  using  it.  Soot-water  is  a very  gentle 
stimulant  for  all  kinds  of  plants.  Cultivators  of  fruit  trees  in  pots 
must  not  allow  the  roots  to  suffer  from  an  insufficiency  of  water,  and 
to  reduce  the  labour  of  watering  I like  them  to  bo  plunged  to  the  rim 
of  the  pots  in  the  border.  Then  if  they  have  a good  soaking  of  water 
at  ten  a.m.  and  another  in  tbe  evening,  they  will  take  no  harm  in  the 
brightest  weather.  Next  in  importance  to  affording  them  sufficient  root 
moisture  is  tbe  necessity  lor  keeping  tbe  foliage  free  from  insect  pests. 
All  kinds  of  fruit  trees  grown  in  pots  under  glass  are  very  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  red  spider,  and  the  only  way  of  keeping  them  clean  is  to 
regularly  syringe  them  every  evening,  and  to  keep  the  surface  damp  to 
ensure  a liberal  degree  of  atmospheric  humidity.  From  this  time  until 
tbe  fruit  begins  to  ripen  tbe  bouse  in  which  our  trees  are  growing  is 
thoroughly  syringed  every  evening  at  six  o’clock,  and  then  shut  up 
close  for  an  hour,  and  it  is  a rare  occurrence  for  us  to  sec  any  red 
spider  on  tbe  leaves.  Tbe  fact  is,  tbe  pest  does  not  like  the  evening 
bath  it  has  when  tbe  air  in  the  house  is  confined  and  saturated  with 
moisture.  I suppose  they  go  to  drier  quarters. 

Tomatoes  in  Pits  or  Frames. 

Bedding  plants  are  now  removed  from  tbe  pits  and  frames,  which 
many  may  with  advantage  devote  to  the  production  of  tomatoes.  I 
can  strongly  recommend  the  use  of  frames  for  such  a purpose,  as  it 
renders  a crop  more  certain  than  when  the  plants  are  grown  in  tbe 
open.  A barrow-load  of  fairly  good  soil  will  serve  for  one  tomatce 
plant,  and  bottom  beat  is  not  required.  Obtain  a few  builders’  laths, 
and  make  a trellis  to  which  to  train  the  growth,  and  fix  this  about  nine 
inches  from  the  glass.  Then  put  out  one  strong  plant  underneath 
each  light,  and  as  the  growth  progresses  train  out  sufficient  growth  to 
cover  the  trellis,  cutting  away  the  other.  The  roots  will  require  a fair 
supply  of  water.  The  lights  should  be  tilted  at  tbe  back  with  a wedge 
of  wood,  little  or  much,  according  to  tbe  temperature.  Tbe  frame 
must  be  closed  at  night,  and  during  bright  weather  tbe  leaves  should 
be  sprinkled  with  water  when  the  lights  are  closed  for  the  evening. 


MOTH  ORCHIDS. 

A few  of  the  Phalamopsids  never  lack  praise,  but  there  'are  some  we 
seldom  bear  of,  and  belonging  to  the  “ neglected  ” class  are  P.  sumatrana 
and  P.  Parishi.  Why  these  two  species  should  not  be  more  frequently 
seen  is  to  me  a mystery,  for  they  both  possess  peculiar  attractions.  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  them  now  because  they  are  in  flower,  and 
therefore  to  make  a few  remarks  respecting  them  will  be  seasonable. 
At  one  end  of  my  East  Indian  bouse  P.  Parishi  has  a corner,  and 
though  its  fairy-like  flowers  are  small  they  want  neither  beauty  nor 
fragrance.  It  is  growing  in  a shallow  pan,  and  has  a light  position. 
During  the  growing  season  water  is  supplied  liberally,  in  fact  it  revels 
in  moisture,  although,  of  course,  it  must  be  given  judiciously.  Care 
is  taken  in  potting  to  elevate  tbe  plant  two  or  three  inches  above  the 
rim  of  the  pan,  and  the  latter  is  well  crocked,  so  as  to  ensure  perfect 
drainage,  as  without  that  the  plant  will  speedily  come  to  grief.  I 
noticed  it  at  the  Primula  Conference,  and  was  gratified  to  see  it 
exhibited  in  good  form.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  profusion,  and 
boast  of  bright  and  pleasing  colours.  The  reflexed  sepals  and  petals 
are  pure  white,  while  the  lobed  lip  is  violet,  and  vibrates  at  tbe 
slightest  breath  of  wind.  The  other  moth  orchid  but  little  seen  is 
P.  sumatrana,  which  is  also  a small  grower,  and  it  is  grown  in  company 
with  P.  Parishi.  It  receives  the  same  treatment,  and  when  well 
cultivated  is  sure  to  reward  for  the  care  and  attention  necessary  to 
have  it  in  fine  condition.  The  flowers  appear  now,  and  are  noticeable 
for  their  bright  and  distinct  colouring.  Tbe  colours  are  decided, 
especially  in  the  sepals  and  petals,  which  are  blotched  with  rich  brown 
on  a yellowish  ground.  The  lip  is  narrow,  inclined  to  curve,  and  striped 
with  crimson,  except  at  tbe  front,  where  it  is  white  and  downy.  Not 
only  are  the  flowers  attractive,  but  tbe  same  may  be  said  of  tbe  leaves, 
which  are  broad,  deep  green,  and  almost  rest  upon  tbe  soil.  I find 
that  this  succeeds  either  in  a shallow  pan  or  basket,  but  I prefer  the 
former.  C. 


Substitute  for  Boxwood. — Sir  Villiers  Lister  calls  attention  to 
tbe  following  passage  in  Mr.  H.  Romilly’s  “ Western  Pacific  and  New 
Guinea”  (Murray),  p.  136.  “ The  Trisbands.  . . are  exceedingly  rich 
islands,  and  produce  various  sorts  of  wood  not  met  with  elsewhere, 
unless  perhaps  it  be  on  tbe  mainland  of  New  Guinea.  There  is  an 
extremely  bard  white  wood  which  I have  never  seen  except  from  the 
Trisbands.  It  looks  almost  like  ivory  when  polished,  and  should  be  of 
service  for  cabinet  making.” 
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BREEDER  TULIPS. 

At  the  table  of  the  Floral  Committee,  on  the  11th  instant,  a series  of 
breeder  tulips  appeared,  and  obtained  serious  attention.  1 happoned 
to  pass  the  table  at  the  time,  and  noted  that  two  or  three  members  of 
committee  took  the  measure  of  the  petals  and  looked  within  the  cups, 
and  quietly  dismissed  them  as  of  no  account.  Some  short  time  after- 
wards I found  these  discarded  tulips,  and  there  were  amongst  them 
two  dark  flowers  that  might  pass  as  promising  for  colour,  and  probably 
it  was  those  that  were  the  subject  of  special  scrutiny.  But  the  com- 
mittee did  well  to  abstain  from  any  recognition,  for  the  whole  series 
wanted  size  and  substance,  and  more  especially  breadth  of  petal. 
Given  fine  form  and  proportions,  breeders  cannot  be  too  large,  for  the 
process  of  breaking  reduces  them  but  does  not  make  perfect  in  form 
those  that  are  not  perfect  in  the  first  instance.  The  kind  of  petal 
that  marks  high  quality  you  have  shown  in  the  right-hand  figure  in 
your  issue  of  1885,  page  677,  from  one  of  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow’s 
magnificent  flowers.  In  such  we  have  commanding  power,  and  pro- 
bably greater  vigour  of  constitution,  than  was  known  in  tulips  of  the 
“ good  old  times,”  for  the  published  figures  do  not,  as  a rule,  show  any 


to  be)  to  have  clumps  of  one  colour,  as  though  our  horizon  were 
bounded  by  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  bedding  system  ! I propose 
a new  watchword  -Show  tulips  for  common  borders  in  endless  variety. 

Tulipa. 

[We  have  selected  for  illustrating  the  suggestive  paper  of 
“Tulipa”  two  examples  of  the  noble  strain  of  breeder  tulips  our 
esteemed  friend  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow  has  succeeded  in  establishing  at 
Stakehill.  The  flowers  shown  are  characterized  by  great  breadth  and 
noble  proportions.  One  of  them  is  in  the  first  stage  of  change  from 
the  breeder  to  the  rectified  form.  The  figures  are  from  sketches  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Slocombe.] 

Calls  at  fiutseties, 

MR.  B.  S.  WILLIAMS’S  EXHIBITION  OF  ORCHIDS. 

Tiie  magnificent  exhibition  of  orchids  which  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  is  now  holding 
in  the  Victoria  Nurseries  serves  to  show  in  a very  marked  manner  the  great 
resources  of  the  establishment,  the  richness  of  the  collection  in  varietal  forms, 
and  the  highly  picturesque  effect  these  flowers  are  capable  of  producing  in 
association  with  palms,  ferns,  dracaenas,  and  other  plants  characterised  by 


BREEDER  TULIPS  OF  T3E  ROSE  SECTION. 


such  breadth  and  substance.  I shall  soon  have  a magnificent  display 
of  rectified  tulips,  as  well  as  of  gigantic  breeders,  that  will  justify  all 
I have  said  in  praise  of  the  flowers  al  the  inference  above  cited.  Now 
that  tulips  are  in  season,  and  there  is  ample  time  for  the  late  varieties, 
I particularly  wish  your  readers  to  look  out  for  what  are  called 
“roses”  in  the  tulip  world.  They  are  flowers  feathered  and  flamed 
in  shades  of  blush,  rose,  scarlet,  and  crimson,  on  white  grounds. 
Their  splendour  in  such  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a miracle  we  do  not 
see  them  in  every  garden,  Probably  their  exclusion  is  due  to  the 
prevalence  of  a notion  that  they  are  costly  and  troublesome,  while,  in 
truth,  the  unnamed  sorts  cost  almost  nothing,  and  all  they  requiro  is 
to  be  planted  and  left  alone.  However,  they  may  bo  found  by  thoso 
who  will  seek  f<  r them,  and  when  found  they  will  be  made  note  of  as 
among  the  most  glorious  of  cheap  flowers  for  an  English  garden. 

It  is  my  duty  now  to  thank  you  for  the  note  appended  to  my  paper 
published  November  21  last  year,  and  more  especially  for  the  admirable 
figures.  I much  like  the  quaint  idea  of  Mr.  Harrison  Weir  in  making 
clumps  of  late  tulips  of  several  kinds.  How  mad  wo  all  aro  (or  seem 


eleganoeof  outline  or  nobility  of  aspect.  It  affords,  moreover,  an  opportunity 
soldom  offered  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  wealth  of  colour  and  the  diversity 
of  form  displayed  by  the  flowers.  The  house  in  which  they  aro  arranged  is 
spacious,  the  temperature  and  atmospheric  conditions  such  as  not  to  cause  the 
slightest  feeling  of  oppression,  and  the  association  of  tho  several  classes  under 
the  same  roof  enablos  the  general  visitor  to  appreciate  tho  beauty  of  tho  (lowers 
and  tho  specialist  to  institute  comparisons  in  a manner  hardly  possible  when 
tho  plants  aro  in  tho  houses  in  which  they  are  grown.  As  briefly  indicated 
last  week,  the  exhibition  is  boing  hold  in  tho  large  structure  immediately  beyond 
the  ollices,  and  the  effeot  on  entering  tho  houso  from  oithor  end  is  surpassingly 
rich  and  boautiful.  Entering  by  the  door  at  tho  uppor  end,  thoro  is  on  tho 
right  a forost  of  troo  forns,  palms,  drachmas,  aralias,  and  anthuriums,  fringed 
with  orchids,  as  is  woll  shown  in  tho  accompanying  illustration.  On  tho  left 
is  a broad  bolt  of  orchids,  roliovod  by  palms  and  ferns,  and  ovorhoad  aro 
suspondod  orchids  and  forns  in  baskets,  which  onhanoo  in  no  small  degroo  the 
boauty  of  tho  soono.  Vory  attractive  to  tho  genornl  body  of  visitors  is  tho 
largo  troo  stump  on  which  aro  disposod  in  a vory  natural  mannor  a consider- 
able number  of  orchids,  with  moro  or  loss  pondont.  raoomos  of  llowors,  and  it 
moroovor  Is  useful  as  indicating  to  visitors  tho  way  in  which  thoso  plants 
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grow  whon  at  home.  Amongst  tho  dracamns  whioh  assist  in  U10  formation  of 
tho  baokgrouml  aro  sovoral  vory  largo  and  superbly  coloured  specimens  of 
Draciuna  Lindoni,  one  of  tho  most  distinct  and  handsomo  of  tho  numerous 
forms  now  in  cultivation.  Tho  speoimons  of  Authurium  Schorzeriauum  well 
merit  attention  for  thoir  romarkablo  development  and  tho  sharp  contrast  their 
brilliant  soarlot  spathos  presonts  to  tho  soft  shades  of  aolour  of  tho  orchids. 
As  giving  some  idea  of  tho  oxtont  of  tho  exhibition,  it  appears  advisable  to  add 
that  tho  house  is  ono  hundred  foot  in  length  by  twenty-two  feet  in  width. 


tlon  by  orohidlsts.  notably  C.  Mossim  Ilothsohildiana,  a magnificent  form,  tho 
flowers  vory  largo,  tho  sopals  and  petals  bright  roso  pink,  and  tho  labcllum, 
which  is  very  long  and  olegantly  frilled,  is  marked  with  a large  amethyst 
blotch,  and  has  a rich  orange  throat.  C.  Mossim  murginala  is  distinguished  by 
its  fino  labcllum,  and  C.  Mossim  aurca,  of  which  the  labolluin  is  of  a deep 
goldon  huo,  marked  with  purple.  Ono  of  tho  gems  of  tho  collection  is  tho 
rare  C.  Morganiu:,  the  flowors  of  whioh  aro  about  equal  in  size  to  those  of  a 
good  f >rm  of  C.  Moashu,  and  of  tho  purest  white,  the  labcllum  delicatc-ly 


Cattleyas  are  so  abundant  and  include  so  many  fine  forms  as  to  constitute 
a very  important  part  of  the  display,  C.  Mendeli  is  well  represented,  and 
chief  amongst  the  several  fine  forms  are  C.  Mendeli  grandiflora,  which  has 
flowers  of  exceptional  size,  with  pure  white  sepals  and  petals,  and  a broad 
Ubellum  of  an  exquisite  shade  of  rose,  and  C.  Mendeli  superba,  which  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  depth  of  colouring  of  the  labellum.  C.  Mossiai  also  musters 
in  strong  force,  and  comprises  several  varieties  deservedly  held  in  high  estima- 


painted  with  rose.  Amongst  other  species  are  C.  citrina,  bearing  a profusion 
of  its  rich  golden  tulip-like  flowers,  C.  Lawrenciana,  C.  Skinneri,  the  rich 
purple  flowers  of  which  produce  a fine  effect,  and  C.  Warneri,  so  well  known 
and  highly  appreciated  for  the  rich  colouring  of  its  flowers.  Of  the  species 
last  mentioned  and  C.  Mossite  there  will  be  a marvellous  display  a little  later 
od,  for  in  the  Cattleya  houses  we  noticed  several  hundred  spikes  in  various 
stages  of  development. 
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Lajlias  aro  not  less  noteworthy  than  tho  cattleyas,  chief  amongst  them 
being  the  fine  old  Laflia  purpurata,  of  which  there  are  numerous  superb 
varieties.  One  of  the  first  to  attract  attention  is  L.  purpnrata  alba,  bearing 
(lowers  with  pure  white  sepals  and  petals  of  groat  breadth  ; L.  purpnrata  bella, 
a distinct  variety,  bearing  exquisitely  coloured  flowers,  tho  sepals  delicate 
rose,  the  petals  bright  rose  veined  with  purple,  and  tho  lalielluin  crimson- 
purple  shaded  marone  ; L.  purpnrata  Williamsi,  ono  of  tho  finest  of  tho  many 
good  forms,  and  highly  esteemed  by  cultivators  for  exhibition  because  of  its 
effectiveness.  Tho  flowers  aro  very  large,  averaging  five  inches  across,  tho 
sepals  and  petals  delicate  rose,  and  tho  labellum  rich  purplish-crimson  ; L. 
Russelliana  is  closely  allied  to  L.  purpurata,  and  possesses  a distinctness  and 
beauty  that  nevor  fails  to  bo  appreciated  by  connoisseurs.  The  flowers  are 
about  equal  in  si/e  to  those  of  the  species  last  mentioned,  tho  sepals  and  petals 
broad  and  delicately  tinted  with  lilac,  the  labellum  rose-lilac  ; the  specimen 
now  in  bloom  is  considerably  in  advance  of  the  typo,  tho  colouring  being  much 
clearer.  L.  Elogans  is  represented  by  sovcral  large  specimens,  all  of  which 
have  flowers  considerably  above  tho  average,  some  being  especially  effective  in 
colour.  As  in  the  case  of  the  cattleyas  tho  lmlias  will  form  a groat  feature 
of  the  exhibition  until  its  close,  judging  from  the  immense  number  of  spikes 
of  L.  purpurata  that  are  beiDg  produced  in  the  structure  chiefly  devoted  to 
this  fine  species. 

0-Dontoglossums  are  now  in  perfection,  and  their  graceful  racemes  that 
are  met  with  at  every  step  contribute  in  no  small  degree  to  the  beauty  of  the 
display.  Of  the  well-known  and  universal  favourite,  0.  Alexandra,  there  are 
over  a hundred  examples,  and,  as  they  are  all  more  or  less  good,  they  admirably 
illustrate  the  great  beauty  of  the  species  and  the  remarkable  diversity  in  the 
markings  of  the  flowers.  The  other  species  represented  comprise  0.  vexil- 
larium,  amongst  which  there  are  several  very  beautiful  forms  ; O.  cirrhosum, 
an  exceedingly  elegant  species  ; 0.  glorioaum,  0.  triumphans,  O.  citrosmum, 
and  its  charming  rose-coloured  variety  ; O.  hastilabium,  a tall  growing  species, 
handsome  in  appearance,  and  distinct  in  character.  O.  Halli  leucoglossum, 
0.  luteo-purpureum,  0.  Pescatorei,  of  which  the  varieties  are  particularly 
good ; and  0.  polyxanthum,  a comparatively  rare  species,  bearing  large 
flowers  blotched  with  red,  on  a ground  of  the  deepest  gold. 

Oncidiums  comprise  three  species  of  special  merit.  There  are  0.  concolor, 
the  bright  yellow  flowers  of  which  judiciously  distributed  through  the  exhi- 
bition house  are  singularly  effective  ; O.  Marshallianum,  an  exceptionally  fine 
species,  too  well-known  to  need  description  ; and  0.  tetracopis,  a bold  growing 
species,  producing  branched  spikes  about  ten  feet  in  length,  with  large  hand- 
some flowers  effectively  coloured,  yellow  and  chesnut  red. 

Masdevallias  include  the  well-known  M.  Harryana,  in  great  variety.  The 
flowers  ranging  in  colour  from  the  richest  sanguineous  red  to  the  most  delicate 
lilac.  M.  ignea  and  M.  Yeitchiana  grandiflora,  a gigantic  form  of  this  brilliant 
coloured  species,  bearing  flowers  between  six  and  seven  inches  in  length.  Of 
the  last  mentioned  there  is  a specimen  with  upwards  of  twenty  flowers. 

Cypripediums  are  so  numerous  that  the  several  kinds  would  form  a rather 
lengthy  list,  but  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  C.  albo-purpureum,  C.  barbatum 
in  variety,  C.  selligerum,  C.  candatum,  C.  superbiens,  C.  superciliare,  C. 
Swanianum,  C.  vernixium,  and  C.  Warneri  are  especially  worthy  of  attention, 
both  for  their  high  development  and  the  beauty  of  their  flowers. 

Phalasnopsis  and  Vandas  are  both  highly  attractive,  notably  the  latter, 
which  have  long  formed  an  important  feature  of  the  collection  in  these 
nurseries.  Vanda  suavis,  V.  insignis,  and  V.  tricolor  are  all  represented  by 
numerous  specimens,  and  amongst  those  of  the  species  last  mentioned  is  the 
rare  Dalkeith  variety  so  highly  esteemed  for  the  rich  colouring  of  the  flowers. 
The  Phaltenopsis  comprise  P.  amabilis,  P.  grandiflora,  and  P.  Schilleriana. 

Dendrobiums,  of  which  there  is  a fine  display,  comprise  D.  chrysotoxum, 
D.  Deari,  D.  densiflorum,  D.  infundibulum,  D.  Jamesianum,  and  D.  thyrsi- 
florum. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  are  many  other  species  that  should  not 
fail  to  receive  attention,  particularly  Ccelogyne  Massangeana,  of  which  there 
is  a large,  finely-flowered  specimen. 

It  must  be  added  that  the  attractions  of  the  nurseries  at  the  present  time 
are  not  limited  to  the  orchid  exhibition.  There  is  a very  bright  display  of 
miscellaneous  plants  in  the  magnificent  winter  garden,  and  in  the  showhouse 
the  amaryllis  house  is  gay  with  colour,  numerous  fine  varieties  being  in  bloom. 
The  specimen  heaths,  with  which  the  New  Holland  house  is  well  furnished, 
bristle  with  flowers  ; the  rhododendron  house  is  very  attractive,  and,  in 
addition,  there  are  the  numerous  houses  devoted  to  ornamental-leaved  plants 
and  ferns,  and  the  nepenthes  house,  the  last-mentioned  being  especially 
interesting. 


PRIMULAS  AT  LOW  MOOR  SEED  GROUNDS,  WANTAGE. 

During  the  past  four  or  five  seasons  our  readers  have  been  informed  of  the 
progress  in  primula  cultivation  of  Mr.  W.  Caudwell,  of  the  Ivies,  Wantage. 
With  the  view  of  ascertaining  how  the  subjects  under  his  care  have  been 
affected  by  the  drought  of  1885,  and  the  long  winter  just  concluded,  we  made 
a journey  to  Wantage  on  the  last  day  of  April.  The  general  result  of  our 
observations  may  be  described  by  stating  that  a close  scrutiny  of  the  individual 
flowers  revealed  a smaller  development  in  point  of  size,  while  the  leaf-blades 
were  wanting  in  green,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  continuance  of  easterly  winds 
during  sunshine,  a state  of  th'ngs  not  favourable  to  any  kinds  of  primulas  and 
least  of  all  to  such  as  may  be  regarded  as  the  lowland  group.  We  saw  indeed 
a wealth  of  bloom  which  had  been  in  force  for  a full  month,  and  with  softer 
winds  and  some  rain  it  was  likely  to  continue  two  or  three  weeks  longer. 
Specially  noticeable  were  the  batches  of  gold  polyanthus  with  orange  mark- 
ings ; nor  were  the  cream,  primrose,  and  whito  shades  less  attractive,  while 
the  shades  of  red,  crimson,  chocolate,  purple,  lilac,  lemon,  brown,  marone,  and 
intervening  shades  of  the  primroses  were  altogether  attractive.  The  develop- 
ments of  last  year’s  seedlings  presented  nothing  romarkable  in  the  way  of 
colour  savo  a very  fine  primrose  of  a bright  roBy-crimson  with  a golden  eye, 
but  as  Mr.  Caudwell  has  discontinued  naming  the  cream  of  the  new  develop- 
ments we  can  only  refer  to  the  colour  or  other,  characteristics  of  anything 
special. 

Last  season  a good  quantity  of  seed  was  harvested  and  sown,  many  thou- 
sands of  the  seedling  plants  were  boing  put  out  at  the  time  of  our  visit  ; of 
these,  an  unusually  large  number  of  the  gold-laced,  hose-in-hose  polyanthus 
and  coloured  primroses,  in  strong  plants,  which  should  give  a return  com- 
mensurate with  tho  trouble  bestowed  in  their  culture.  Of  tho  hoso-in-hoBo 
forms  there  appears  an  almost  cndloss  varioty  of  colours  and  shades  ; in  some 
wo  noticed  that  tho  calyx  and  the  corolla  wore  not  strictly  correspondent,  tho 
calyx  in  some  caees  being  marked  with  stripes  whilo  tho  corolla  was  not 
marked.  That  a packet  of  polyanthus  ecod  produces  cowslips,  oxlips,  prim- 


roses, and  the  various  forms  of  the  polyanthus,  need  not  surprise  ordinary 
growors,  for  here  (where  more  than  ordinary  care  is  taken  to  keep  each  section 
separate)  you  may  find  noarly  every  form  developing  in  each  seed  patch.  For 
such  a riotous  tendency  to  variation  Mr.  llibberd’s  recent  paper  on  theauricula 
must  have  prepared  many  who  were  not  familiar  with  the  facts. 

In  our  walk  round  we  plucked  a few  flowers  at  random  as  possessing 
attractions.  Amongst  them  were  a hose- in  hose  polyanthus  of  large  size,  deep 
crimson,  fine  orange  eye,  flat  limb  ; a pale  gold,  carrying  a fine  cluster  of 
blooms  on  the  top  of  a stout  scape  ; a primrose-gold,  very  choice  ; a deep  crimson, 
flaked  white  ; and  a pure  whito  with  thrum  eye,  profusely  bloomed.  Of  self- 
coloured  polyanthuses,  very  rich  in  colour  were  a primrose  yellow,  large,  with 
rich  orange  rays  ; a very  dark  crimson-marone,  bright  golden-orange  eye  ; a 
purplish-magenta,  large  flat  corolla,  bold  eye  ; a sulphur-yellow,  deep  orange 
centre,  cupped,  and  drooping  in  habit;  a creamy  whito,  rays  of  two  shades  of 
orange  ; a pure  gold,  phlox  eye,  segments  serrated,  bold  circular  flower  ; a 
pale  yellow,  smooth  circular  outline,  golden  centre ; a bright  gold,  cup-shaped 
tube,  rounded  lobes,  fine  thrum  eye  ; and  a dark  crimson  with  yellow  eye.  Of 
gold-laced  there  were  several  good  forms,  one  or  two  in  addition  to  being 
correctly  laced  had  a shade  of  gold  dust  over  the  body  colour.  Of  fancies,  in 
addition  to  stripes,  flakes,  and  spots,  there  appeared  to  be  an  endless  suffusion 
of  mixed  colours.  The  galligaskins  wero  very  curious  and  beautiful  ; one,  a 
very  dark  crimson,  and  a pure  primrose,  seemed  worthy  of  a name.  But  it 
is  the  coloured  primrose  on  the  pure  primrose  stalk  that  seems  the  primary 
ambition  of  the  painstaking  proprietor  to  secure,  and  also  a race  of  dark 
coloured  flowers  ; and,  although  a long  stalk  may  be  preferable,  we  noticed  not 
a few  in  this  section  with  a very  dwarf  habit. 

Mr.  Caudwell,  we  learned,  carries  on  the  work  with  the  view  of  securing 
seed,  for  which  there  is  an  ever-increasing  demand,  and  in  addition  to  the 
primula  family  he  cultivates  the  cream  of  herbaceous  plants  and  the  popular 
sections  of  annuals.  At  Low  Moor  there  are  upwards  of  two  hundred 
varieties  of  roses  grown  as  bushes  to  produce  wood  for  “budding.”  Of  these, 
the  tea-scented  varieties  have  been  severely  cut  down  (nearly  to  the  ground- 
line) by  tho  long- continued  frosts,  although  American,  Afghan,  and  Japanese 
roses  have  scarcely  been  affected. 

Among  the  seedlings  raised  in  quantities  here  are  double  and  single 
pyrethrums,  Asiatic  poppies,  pansies,  French  marigolds,  zinnias,  asters,  &c. 
At  the  Home  Nursery,  Wantage,  the  glass  structures  are  filled  with  rose  trees 
which  furnish  a supply  of  cut  blooms  for  the  northern  markets  from  Christ- 
mas to  May.  One  other  interesting  department  is  the  collection  of  ivies  in 
about  sixty  varieties.  W.  G, 


TOBACCO  CULTURE  IN  HOLLAND  AND  BELGIUM. 

Abridged  from  the  Times,  April  29,  1886. 

The  great  tobacco  belt  of  America  is  between  35  deg.  and  40  deg.  N.  lat., 
but  in  Europe  we  have  seen  tobacco — of  an  inferior  quality  of  course— grown 
even  north  of  Stockholm.  The  climate  necessary  for  the  profitable  growth  of 
the  tobacco  plant  must  be  characterized  by  at  least  two  or  three  months  of 
hot  summer  weather,  with  an  absence  of  storms  of  wind,  rain,  or  hail,  but  an 
abundance  of  dew  and  even  mists ; gentle  rains  also  do  no  harm  if  they  are 
not  too  copious  and  are  associated  with  a high  temperature.  One  hail-storm 
is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  crop,  and  a gale  of  wind  is  destructive  to  the  extent 
to  which  it  breaks  the  leaves  of  the  plants,  for  a broken  or  a perforated  leaf 
is  absolutely  worthless. 

Putting  aside  what  was  done  centuries  ago,  before  the  power  of  steam  was 
discovered,  and  before  the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel  was  perfected  (these 
being  the  two  most  potent  engines  of  foreign  competition),  it  will  be  useful  to 
glance  at  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  the  Netherlands  at  the  present  time. 
This  is  not  restricted  by  the  Excise,  and  if  it  were  so  profitable  a crop  as  has 
recently  been  asserted  no  doubt  the  area  devoted  to  its  production  would 
have  been  largely  increased  during  the  prolonged  agricultural  depression, 
which  has  been  as  severely  felt  in  the  Netherlands  as  in  England.  But  the 
agricultural  statistics  give  a precisely  opposite  picture  of  what  has  taken  place, 


as  will  been  seen  by  the  following  figures  : — 
Years. 

Hectares  (21  acres  ca 
of  tobacco  growu. 

185b  60 

1,760 

1861-70  

1,711 

1871-80  

1,676 

1881-82  

1,298 

1883  

1,248 

Taking  the  last  year,  1883,  we  find  that  there  were  900  liect  ires  of  tobacoo 
in  Gelderland,  255  in  the  province  of  Utrecht,  three  in  North  Brabant,  and  a 
quarter  hectare  in  Limburg.  Not  a patch  of  tobacco  is  recorded  as  having  beeu 
grown  in  the  maritime  provinces  of  Zeeland,  North  Holland,  Friesland,  01  G.'on- 
ingen.  This  fact,  even  more  than  the  gradual  diminution  in  the  acreage  after  a 
succession  of  wet  seasons,  ought  to  be  a convincing  proof  that  tobacco  cannot  bo 
grown  profitably  in  a sunless  atmosphere  of  mist  or  in  a rainy  season  or 


climate. 

The  land  for  tobacco  must  be  rich  naturally,  but  whother  clay  or  sand  pre- 
dominates in  its  composition  is  quite  a secondary  consideration.  In  tho 
Netherlands  it  is  usual  to  grow  tobacco  year  after  year  on  the  same  land,  and 
to  manure  it  heavily  every  year  with  sheep  dung,  which  is  carefully  collected 
for  the  purpose.  But  to:, prepare  land  in  the  first  instance  for  the  growth  of 
tobacco  it  is  essential  to  add  to  its  natural  fertility  by  giving  it  a heavy 
dressing  of  farmyard  manure,  which  is  ploughed  in  during  the  autumn.  Iho 
land  is  then  marked  out  into  squares  of  about  a tenth  of  an  acre  each,  and 
these  small  plots  aro  bounded  by  live  fences  about  0 ft.  high,  consisting  gener- 
ally of  haricot  or  other  runner  beaus.  Inside  the  squares  tho  laud  is  sot  out 
in  flat-topped  ridges  about  18  in.  wide,  separated  by  furrows  a foot  wide. 
These  precautions,  in  addition  to  ordinary  drainage,  are  necessary,  bcoauso 
tho  tobacco  plant  cannot  Btand  much  moisture  at  its  roots — nor  wind  nor  much 
rain  above  ground.  Tho  depth  of  tho  furrows,  or  tho  height  of  tho  ridges— 
whichever  expression  may  bo  preferred— must  vary  with  tho  tenaoity  of  the  soil 
and  the  average  ra'nfall  of  tho  district  during  tho  growing  period.  But  if 
tobacco  is  sonsitivo  to  wind  and  rain  it  is  also  impatient  of  soorohing  heat ; 
therefore,  as  one  of  our  friends  remarks,  to  grow  tobacco  to  perfection 
in  tho  Netherlands,  each  plant  requires  tho  protection  of  au  umbrella — hut 


d l' impossible  nul  n’csl  tenu. 

The  seed  is  sown  in  frames  on  hot  bods,  oiled  papor  taking  tho  place  of 
glass,  which  would  causo  tho  young  plants  to  bo  burnt  up  during  a burst  of 
sunshino.  Tho  beginning  of  April  is  tho  general  timo  of  sowing,  and  a daily 
watering  must  bo  given.  Towards  tho  end  of  April  a hoavy  dressing  of  sheep 
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diiug  id  applinl  to  lliu  luiui,  mi  l ho.hi  al'ior  ivai\l»,  wliun  the  young  plants  liavo 
throe  or  four  loaves,  anil  arc  otherwise  vigorous  enough,  they  aro  planted  out 
on  the  ridges  from  1 (»  in.  to  24  in.  apart.  Thick  planting  gives  a greater  weight 
anil  thin  planting  a hotter  quality  ; in  the  end  it  is  the  quality  which  pays  tho 
Dutoh  cultivator,  not  tho  quantity'.  In  ilry  weathor  tho  young  plants  must  bo 
watered  ; but,  in  wot  weather,  if  thoy  cannot  bo  covered  over  tho  crop  is 
either  spoilod  or  very  much  deteriorated  in  quality.  It  nood  scarcely  bo 
added  that  continuous  and  most  careful  wouding  is  an  absoluto  necessity. 

As  soon  as  the  first  llowor-bml  appears  tho  growing  atom  must  bo  nipped 
ell  by  tho  linger  and  thumb,  and  the  samo  procoss  must  bo  continually  appliod 
to  tho  sido  shoots  from  the  axils  in  orilor  to  provont  their  development.  In 
fact,  tho  wholo  strength  of  tho  plant  must  bo  diverted  into  and  concentrated 
in  from  12  to  16  loaves.  When  tho  flatnoss  of  tho  surfaco  of  tho  loaves  begins 
to  bo  broken  by  bubbles,  and  their  rich  green  to  be  intorsporsod  with  a yollow 
sheen,  the  leaves  aro  ready  to  bo  gathered  for  curing. 

Tho  curing  prooess  may  be  learnt  practically,  but  can  scarcely  bo  desoribeil 
verbally  except  in  outlmo.  The  leaves  aro  taken  to  a barn  closed  on  all 
sides  by  louvre  shutters.  After  the  leaves  aro  partially  withorod  thoy  aro 
hung  in  pairs  on  wiro  lines,  liko  an  inverted  lotter  V,  not  too  close  togethor 
the  accoss  of  air,  wind,  sun,  and  moisture  is  regulatod  by  opening  and  shut- 
ting, raising  and  lowering,  tho  appropriate  shutters. 

One  of  the  most  successful  tobacco  fields  which  we  saw  in  tho  Netherlands 
was  a portion  of  a reclaini9d  peat  bog,  measuring  about  40  acres.  The  land 
had  been  very  carefully  prepared  and  ditch-drained,  and  was  worked  on  tho 
Dutch  system  of  continuous  tobacco-growing  ; but  the  broad  ridges  of  one 
year,  carrying  two  rows  of  plants,  became  the  equally  broad  trenches  of  next 
year,  the  estimated  value  of  tho  sheep  dung  used  was  £10  per  acre  por 
annum.  1 he  loaves  were  harvested  by  plucking  them  two  or  three  times,  the 
leaves  of  tho  first  picking  possessing  tho  best  quality.  The  persons  who  do 
the  work  get  half  the  proceeds  in  payment  for  their  labour,  which  includes  all 
acts  of  cultivation,  as  well  as  sowing,  weoding,  harvesting,  and  drying.  The 
owners  of  the  land  find  manure,  seeds,  frames  for  raising  the  plants,  imple- 
ments, and  the  barn  for  drying  tho  leaves.  Each  barn  is  designed  to  dry  the 
produce  of  about  six  acres,  and  there  are  seven  for  the  40  acres  or  so  which 
are  annually  cropped  with  tobacco.  At  each  end  of  the  barn  is  a cottage  for 
the  labourers,  and  two  men,  with  their  families,  are  considered  enough  to  get 
through  all  the  labour  for  the  six  acres  placed  under  their  charge.  Under  this 
arrangement  the  same  two  men  always  work  together,  cultivate  the  same  land, 
use  the  same  barn,  and  divide  half  the  crop  (or  its  value)  between  them.  To 
reduce  the  foregoing  items  into  a profit  and  loss  account  is  rather  a speculative 
proceeding,  because  so  much  hinges  upon  the  price  obtained  for  the  tobacco, 
laking  a fair  yield  of  15  cwt.  at  an  outside  price  of  £2  per  cwt.  for  first-rate 
quality  gives  a total  of  £180  for  six  acres.  Against  this  must  be  put  £60  for 
manure,  at  £10  per  acre,  the  wages  of  two  skilled  men  (putting  their  wives  and 
children  aside)  for  a whole  year,  which,  at  only  15s. per  week,  each  comes  to 
nearly  £80,  and  by  adding  nothing  to  pay  for  the  help  of  the  wife  and  family 
it  leaves  less  than  £7  per  acre  to  cover  rent  (about  £3  to  £4  per  acre),  taxes, 
interest  on  buildings  and  capital,  expenses  of  marketing,  and  farmer’s  profit. 

ihe  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  Belgium  differs  in  some  respects  from  the 
Dutch  practice,  and  chiefly  as  being  less  carefully  attendedjto.  For  instance, 
the  seeds  are  sown  in  a hot-bed  facing  south,  but,  instead  of  a frame  “glazed  ” 
so  to  say  with  oiled  paper,  a covering  of  straw  is  used.  During  sunshine  this 
is  removed  and  is  replaced  before  sundown.  Not  until  the  beginning  of  June 
is  it  thought  desirable  to  prick  out  the  plants,  but  in  Belgium  it  is  thought 
best  not  to  repeat  tobacco  on  the  same  land  until  after  an  interval  of  three 
years.  Curiously  enough,  it  is  stated  in  an  official  document  that  if  tobacco 
follows  tobacco  two  or  three  times  in  succession  the  leaves  gain  greatly  in 
quahty  but  lose  m weight.  This  appears  to  be  the  consideration  why  the 
Dutch  adopt  what  the  Belgians  avoid,  because  the  latter  aim  at  quantity, 
while  the  foimer  aim  at  quality.  Under  the  Belgian  system  tobacco  is  gene- 
r uti  i after  a corn-crop,  but  never  after  clover,  in  consequence  of  the 
liability  of  clover-lea  to  become  infested  with  wire-worm. 

The  crop  of  tobacco  on  the  best  land  varies  from  a little  over  a ton  of  cured 
leaves  to  nearly  two  tons,  and  the  price  varies  from  7s.  to  nearly  40 1.  per  cwt. 

It  has  been  officially  stated  that  in  the  canton  of  Grammont  a hectare  of  land 
produces  about  2 800  kilogrammes  of  tobacco  (say  22|  cwt.  per  acre),  which  is 
sold  for.  63t.r  (about  £42  per  acre).  Against  the  total  of  2,632f.  (£105 5s.  61.) 
we  have  the  Rowing  expenses  : Manure,  to  convert  the  land  into  a kind  of 
bot-bed,  £61  8s.  9d.  (l,536f.) ; labour,  £24  0s.  9d.  (601f.)  ; and  rent  and  other 
expenses,  £10  8s.  91.  (261f.)  ; leaving  a profit,  including  interest  on  capital,  of 
uh  u the2Jacre8  of  land  which  a hectare  measures.  It  should  ba 

added  that the  of  Grammont  is  one  of  the  best  tobacco-growing  districts 

inneigium  and  that  the  enormous  expenditure  on  manure  is  necessitated  by 

e a°  i ^acoo  *8  taken  after  a series  of  exhausting  crops,  such  as 

rapeseed,  oats,  barley,  rye,  or  maize. 


ORCHIDS  IN  FLOWER. 

tbc  si:a®on  fo1'  orchids;  they  are  now  in  full  beauty,  and  every 
house  devoted  to  these  plants  should  glow  with  colour.  To  mention 
t “ species  and  varieties  that  flower  now  would  require  a volume, 
but  the  most  interesting  and  attractive  will  be  pointed  out. 

attract^  nttSbnnff,rVeial  ki“ds.are  flowering,  and  one  of  the  most 
crosrinil  I’r?™  v afh.c°m?ar^tlVely  scarce>  1S  C-  SJcinneri.  This  is  found 
flowing  upon  high  trees  m Guatemala,  and  is  named  by  the  natives  of 
those  regions  the  “ Flower  of  St.  Sebastian.”  The  flowers  aie  medium 
and1Znetalietly  c?loured>  and  produced  on  an  erect  scape  ; the  sepals 
clurtu  reWdaw°  r°^PU.rpie  lip  £ of  a siSi 

is  in^u  11  feather  at  lb  at  the  base.  The  gorgeous  G.  Mendeli 

s in  run  leather  at  the  present  time,  and  its  richlv  coloured  flower* 

compel  admiration.  To  discourse  further  upon  itsVeSs  is Wneces- 

nSeTs  fllSS  tnt°he“  SgboGf  OatuS"8  T 

appearance  ° a$”'eciate  Jowei,8.  of  vivid  colouring  ^“commanding 
appeal ance.  This  grand  orchid  was  introduced  from  La  Guara  in 

the  bpei  telhr  ™ie‘ieS' m “V  o£  the“  f"  -rpM.tag 

Odontoglossums  are  making  a pleasing  display.  A species  of  dis- 
wavt  fl nd  attraCllve  appearance  is  O.  citrosmum,  which  bears  larse 
waxy  flowers  in  long  pendulous  racemes.  In  colour  the  flowers  varv 
somewhat,  occasionally  being  white,  and  in  a variety  named 


O.  citroamuin  roaeuin  they  aro  of  a rosy  hue,  and  have  a pleasant  odour 
of  lemon.  This  interesting  species  was  introduced  from  Guatemala. 
O.  carw/iferum  is  a plant  of  free  growth,  and  has  flowers  of  a brown  and 
white  hue,  A charming  orchid  is  O.  (Ersledi,  and  wc  may  say  tho 
same  of  the  chaste  O.  pulcliellum,  which  bears  pure  white  (lowers  of 
delicate  fragrance.  A contrast  to  the  Odontoglots  previously  men- 
tioned is  O.  vexilliarum,  which  ranks  amongst  the  finest  of  the  genus. 
As  an  orchid  for  exhibition  it  is  invaluable,  and  no  collection  is 
complete  without  it.  Resembling  this  species  in  appearance  and  habit 
is  O.  Boexli,  which  is  too  well  known  to  need  description.  Tho  elegant 
racemes  of  O.  cirrhosum,  with  its  beautifu'iy-spottcd  flowers,  are  now 
enlivening  the  orchid  house,  and  wc  can  scarcely  have  too  many. 
O.  Alexandras  is  in  perfection,  and  there  aro  innumerable  varieties  of 
this  popular  species,  some  being  marvels  of  beauty.  We  must  not  omit 
to  mention  the  magnificent  O.  Pescatorci,  which  bears  at  this  season 
very  ornamental  flowers  in  branching  racemes.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  pure  white,  sometimes  shaded  with  rose,  and  the  fiddle-shaped  lip 
blotched  with  rose  and  yellow  on  a white  ground. 

Oncidiums  blooming  now  include  some  of  the  most  interesting 
members  of  this  genus.  A beautiful  species  with  quaint  and  richly- 
coloured  flowers  is  O.  cucullatum,  and  one  that  deserves  the  attention 
of  amateurs,  as  it  is  of  easy  culture.  The  brightly- coloured  flowers  of 
O.  Batemanianum  appear  now,  and  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the 
collection.  The  lip  in  this  species  is  of  large  size  and  of  an  intense 
yellow  hue.  O.  macranthum  is  a magnificent  species  of  vigorous  growth, 
and  has  large  pseudo-bulbs  and  deep  green  leafage.  The  spike  attains 
a great  length  and  supports  numerous  flowers  of  large  size,  frequently 
measuring  four  inches  in  diameter.  The  broad,  fleshy,  and  round- 
shaped sepals  and  petals  are  yellow,  tinged  with  a reddish  purple 
colour  ; the  lobed  lip  is  also  of  leathery  texture,  and  has  purplish  brown 
lateral  lobes,  while  the  middle  one  is  yellow.  O.  auriferum  has  small 
flowers  of  a yellow  and  pale  brown  hue.  It  is  interesting  though 
not  striking.  Two  members  of  this  genus  must  not  be  passed  over,  for 
at  this  season  they  are  in  fvU  beauty.  One  is  O.  sarcodes,  a handsome 
Brazilian  orchid,  producing  a branching  panicle  profusely  clothed  with 
richly  coloured  flowers.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  blotched  with  brown 
on  a showy  yellow  ground,  and  the  lip  is  of  a similar  hue.  The  other 
ie  O.  concolor,  noticeable  for  its  distinctness  and  large  primrose  yellow 
flowers  borne  in  pendent  racemes. 

C®  logynes  flowering  now  are  not  numerous.  In  the  orchid  house 
at  Kew  C.  corymbosa  may  he  seen  m condition.  The  waxy  flowers  are 
pure  white,  saving  the  narrow  lip,  which  is  banded  in  the  centre  with 
yellow.  Not  only  are  the  flowers  chaste  and  pleasing,  but  they  diffuse 
a strong  spicy  fragrance.  G.  ocliracea  is  a small  grower,  with  flowers 
of  a similar  hue  to  the  last  mentioned,  end  it  is  worth  the  attention  of 
orchidists. 

Denbrobiums  are  always  welcome,  and  we  have  several  splendid 
species  and  varieties  that  bloom  at  the  present  time.  Gaudy  and 
beautiful  is  I).  aggregation  magus,  of  dwarf  growth,  and  with  rich 
orange-coloured  flowers.  One  of  the  most  striking  orchids 
in  the . Kew  collection  for  some  weeks  past  has  been  D. 
Dalliousianum,  and  in  several  instances  it  was  interesting  to  note 
that  the  flowers  had  a decided  tendency  to  doubling.  A species 
bearing  exquisitely  delicate  flowers  is  D.  transparens , which  is  in  bloom 
now.  D.  mesochlorum  may  be  seen  at  Kew,  and  it  is  noticeable  for  its 
elegant  habit  and  beauty.  The  flowers  are  of  quiet  colouring,  being 
white  tipped  with  lilac,  and  the  lip  is  of  a greenish  hue  at  the  base. 
It  is  grown  in  a basket,  and  when  suspended  from  the  rafter  has  a 
graceful  appearance.  D.  Williamsoni  merits  attention.  The  flowers 
might  be  described  as  coarse,  hut  they  are  hold  and  showy.  In  size 
and  appearance  they  resemble  those  of  D.  Dalliousianum,  but  in  colour 
are  quite  distinct.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  white,  the  latter  being 
broad,  while  the  sei rated  and  comparatively  small  lip  is  coloured  with 
a yellow  blotch  at  the  base.  D.  tortile  roseum  is  a beautiful  dendrobe, 
and  a facsimile  of  the  type  in  every  respect,  saving  that  the  flowers 
aae  pale  lilac,  except  the  spoon-shaped  lip  which  is  creamy  yellow.  D. 
Bensonice  has  white  sepals  and  petals,  and  a lip  blotched  with  black  at 
the  base  and  with  yellow  in  the  centre. 

Vandas  are  justly  popular,  and  the  flowers  of  the  stately  V.  suavis 
are  scenting  the  orchid  house  with  their  poweiful  but  delicious  per- 
fume. This  species  and  V.  insignis  are  in  full  beauty,  but  there  is 
another  member  of  this  group  that  deserves  mention,  and  that  is  V. 
ciistata.  This  has  small  flowers  with  greenish  sepals  and  petals  and  a 
thick  scaly  lip,  yellowish  white  at  the  front  and  enlivened  with  deep 
crimson  at  the  base. 

Other  orchids  flowering  now  include  Phalcenopsis  sumatrana,  P. 
Pm  ishi,  P.  amabilis,  P.  Schilltriana , Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus,  E. 
bicornutum,  Masdevallia  IShuttleworthi,  M.  Lindeni,  M.  Ghelsoni, 
Eulophia  Krebsi,  Cattleya  citrina,  Cypripedium  barbatum,  C.barbatum 
giganteum , C.  selligerum,  C.  concolor,  C.  conchiferum,  C.  Leeanum, 
Leptotes  bicolor,  Lcelia  purpurata,  JErides  Fieldingi,  Saccolabium  curvi- 
folium  and  Sobralia  macrantha. 


Horticultural  Papers  and  Politics. — A correspondent  has 
favoured  us  with  a cutting  from  the  Irish  Farm,  Forest,  and  Garden  of 
May  15,  from  which  we  learn  that  the  paper  inquired  after  iu  our 
paragraph  at  page  5 of  last  week  is  the  Covent  Garden  Gazette.  This 
paper  has  discovered  “what  Ireland  really  needs.”  It  is  not  Home 
Rule;  it  is  not  an  improved  breed  of  potatoes  ; it  is  not  a new  religion, 
nor  is  it  three  acres  and  a cow.  No  ; the  remedy  for  Ireland’s  wrongs 
is  declared  to  be  fruit  culture! !!  We  must  be  just  to  the  Govent 
Garden  Gazette  by  quoting  its  exact  words,  and  here  they  are  : “ Fruit 
culture  in  short.”  The  Irish  paper  says  the  other  paper  “ knows 
nothing  at  all  about  it.” 
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CONSERVATORY  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

Azaleas  not  yot  done  growing  keep  moist  and  shaded,  but  beware  not  to 
push  the  growth  too  far,  as  unless  they  are  well  ripened  and  rested  there  will 
be  few  flower  buds  formed.  There  is  not  much  danger  of  that  however  just 
yet,  except  with  those  forced  early.  Plants  that  are  leggy  are  likely  to  throw 
out  shoots  along  the  stems  if  laid  on  their  sides. 

Climbers  in  free  growth  look  best  when  left  a little  to  themselves,  but 
some  tying  and  training  must  bo  done,  and  the  cultivator  must  havo  an  eye 
that  the  rods  intended  for  future  flowering  are  not  unduly  shaded  by  disorderly 
growths.  There  is  a happy  medium  betweon  training  climbors  in  a severely 
artificial  manner  and  leaving  them  to  sprawl  about  and  choke  themselves, 
which  medium  course  it  should  bo  the  aim  of  the  gardener  to  discovor  and 
encourage. 

Heliotropes  make  rapid  growth  on  hot  walls,  and  are  very  useful  to  fill 
up  blanks.  Petunias  may  be  used  in  the  same  way,  to  run  up  to  five  or  six 
feet.  Rich  soil  and  plenty  of  water  are  requisite  if  such  a free  growth  is  re- 
quired. 

Pelargoniums  of  the  show  and  regal  classes  now  require  much  attention. 
See  that  stakes  and  ties  are  in  order  to  keep  the  plants  in  the  required  form 
as  they  come  into  bloom,  and  remember  that  the  fewer  ties  the  more  credit  is 
due  to  the  cultivator.  This  is  such  an  important  matter  that  varieties  with  a 
sturdy  habit  should  always  be  preferred,  unless  there  are  some  very  strong 
inducements  to  select  weak  growers.  Give  shade  as  the  plants  show  flower, 
and  keep  the  whole  stock  as  cool  and  airy  as  possible,  avoiding  damp  and  cold 
draughts. 

Petunias  left  over  from  the  bedding  and  double  varieties  struck  in  spring 
will  now  want  shifting,  to  make  specimen  plants  for  autumn  bloom  in  the 
conservatory. 

Fuchsias  must  be  well  shaded,  well  watered,  well  ventilated,  and  with 
a cool,  moist  bottom.  Plants  from  spring  cuttings  will  be  useful  in  five  and 
six  inch  pots,  to  keep  the  houses  gay,  in  company  with  balsams  and  other 
summer  flowers. 

Plants  in  Flower  comprise  azaleas,  chorozemas,  hedaromas,  decorative 
pelargoniums,  pimelias,  and  statices. 

STOVE  AND  ORCHID  HOUSE. 

Orchid  House. — Shading  the  structures  devoted  to  orobids  must  have 
careful  attention,  for  the  plants  must  not  be  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun  or  be  deprived  of  light  in  dull  weather.  As  the  sun  has  now  acquired 
great  power,  it  is  necessary  to  shade  rather  early  in  the  day  when  the  Bun  is 
shining  brightly.  A liberal  degree  of  atmosphere  humidity  must  be  main- 
tained by  sprinkling  the  walls  and  stages,  and  by  pouring  water  upon  the 
floors. 

Stove, — All  free  growing  plants  requiring  more  root  space  should  be 
shifted  without  delay,  and  a light,  rich  compost  employed.  Gesneras  and 
gloxinias  must  be  carefully  screened  from  the  sud,  as  a very  short  exposure  is 
sufficient  for  the  disfigurement  of  the  leaves.  Achimenes  must  also  be  shaded 
in  bright  weather,  but  they  ought  to  have  a position  near  the  glass  to  ensure 
a short-jointed  growth.  The  syringe  must  be  used  freely  on  all  plants  that  are 
rot  in  bloom. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE  GROUNDS. 

Auriculas  will  want  occasional  fumigating  ; keep  them  in  a cool  place  on 
a hard  bottom,  and  pour  water  amongst  them  on  the'ground  surface  to  cause  a 
moist  air.  An  old  light  may  be  rested  on  pots  over  them  during  storms,  other- 
wise let  them  have  the  benefit  of  all  showers. 

Asters  may  now  be  turned  out  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  bloom  ; 
make  the  ground  rich,  and  choose  showery  weather.  If  the  place  is  infested 
with  snails,  plant  a few  small  lettuces  behind  the  back  row,  which  may  be 
pulled  up  as  soon  as  the  asters  are  well  rooted.  Those  to  flower  in  pots  to 
have  a good  shift  and  cold  frame. 

Annuals  of  quick  growth  sown  now  will  bloom  late  for  succession. 
Nemopbilas  never  make  a better  effect  than  from  sowings  in  June,  in  moist, 
shady  places.  Asters  and  balsams  to  be  planted  out  during  moist,  dull 
weather. 

Cinerarias  may  now  be  earthed  up,  to  promote  the  rooting  of  the  suckers. 
Throw  away  all  seedlings  of  inferior  quality,  and  propagato  only  the  best. 
They  require  a cool,  shady  place  while  making  suckers,  which  are  to  be 
removed  as  soon  as  rooted.  Sow  seed  for  next  year,  and  pot  off  rooted 
cuttingp. 

Dahlias  planted  out  to  be  staked  before  the  roots  extend.  Plant  out  all 
that  are  in  pots  at  once ; they  will  do  better  in  the  ground  now  than  with  any 
more  nursing.  The  shoots  of  dahlias  may  be  bent  down  so  as  to  render  very 
short  stakes  sufficient. 

Hollyhocks. — Stake  at  encc,  and  tic  in  as  soon  as  the  Btems  are  tall 
enough,  and  frequently  look  at  the  ties  to  see  they  do  not  cut  their  swelling 
stems.  Heavy  manuring  in  the  first  instance  is  prcfcrablo  to  watering  with 
liquid  manure,  but  in  poor  soils  liquid  manure  may  be  used  abundantly. 

Pansies. — Take  cuttings  of  the  best,  look  over  seedlings,  and  root  out  and 
destroy  all  inferior  ones.  Sow  again  for  autumn  bloom. 

Roses. — Briers  intended  for  budding  to  have  attention  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
necessary,  to  cut  away  weak,  ill-placed  shoots,  and  shorten  in  the  strong 
rambling  shoots  on  which  buds  are  to  be  entered.  If  cut  in  soon,  as  may  bo 
needful,  both  to  strengthen  the  shoots  to  be  workod  and  make  room  between 
the  rows  for  the  operation,  they  will  break  before  budding  timo,  and  the  sap 
will  flow  freely  when  it  is  wanted. 

FRUIT  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 

Apricots  to  bo  thinned,  young  shoots  nailed  in,  caterpillars  destroyed, 
and  water  engine  used  smartly  if  any  sign  of  fly,  which  rarely  troubles  them. 

Wall  Trees  to  bo  nailed  in  and  the  Bhoots  thinned  as  they  grow,  that 
there  may  bo  no  crowding  of  unnecessary  wood.  Shoots  that  run  away  with 
undue  vigour  to  bo  cut  clean  out  to  the  base,  unless  in  positions  where  much 
needed,  in  which  case  shorten  them  back.  . _ _ 

Search  amoDg  raspberries  occasionally  in  the  morning  for  snails,  which 
take  shelter  on  the  stakes  and  among  tho  side  shootp.  It  largo  fruit  is  re- 
quired thin  the  blooms  at  once  and  give  liquid  manure.  Disbud  and  nail  in. 
Pot  trees  to  havo  plenty  of  water,  and  if  weakly  in  their  now  growth  pretty 
strong  doses  of  liquid  manure  at  intervals  of  at  least  a week  each.  Pinch, 
regulate,  and  whore  fruit  shows  thick  thin  it  out. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  FRAME  GROUND. 

Celery  to  be  got  into  tronchos  as  fast  as  the  ground  can  be  made  ready  by 
the  removal  of  other  crops.  Take  up  each  with  a ball,  and  do  not  injure  a 
single  leaf.  Hoe  over  those  that  are  established  in  trenches  to  break  the  sur- 
face that  has  been  hardened  by  watering. 

Plant  cucumbers,  gourds,  tomatoes,  and  capsicums  as  soon  as  tho  season 
is  sufficiently  advanced ; the  soil  should  be  rich,  and  for  tomatoes  a sunny 
aspect  must  bo  chosen. 

Salad  Plants  should  have  a shady  position,  or  they  may  run  to  seed. 

Peas  and  beans. — It  is  best  in  sowing  at  this  timo  of  year  to  depend  on  the 
earliest  sorts,  as  they  are  soon  off  the  ground. 

Sow  succession  beans,  marrow  peas,  lettuce,  Portugal  cabbage,  cauliflowers, 
Walchcren  broccoli,  stone  turnip,  and  turnip  radishes. 
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STRAWBERRIES. 

Having  formed  a good  collection,  of  strawberries  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  the  earline3s  and  other  qualities  amongst  both  new  and  old 
sorts,  I have  gone  over  the  plantations  to-day  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a note  of  the  earliest  to  flower,  and  hero  give  the  names  in 
the  order  in  which  they  have  commenced  to  bloom  : 1,  Black  Prince  ; 

2,  King  of  the  Earlies  ; 3,  Auguste  Decaisne ; 4,  The  Captain.  Which 
will  be  the  first  to  ripen  its  fruit  time  alone  can  tell,  but  it  is  not 
difficult  to  conjecture  with  strong  probability  of  proving  right  in  the 
end  J.  C.  Clarke. 

PANSIES  AT  BATH  SHOW. 

It  has  long  been  conceded  that  the  western  city  has  enjoyed  a 
distinguished  reputation  in  the  cultivation  of  the  choicer  selected  forms 
of  the  pansy,  and  pansies  are  generally  well  shown  at  the  early  summer 
exhibitions.  At  the  recent  show  in  the  Sydney  Gardens  Mr.  F.  Hooper, 
Wid'-ombe  Hill,  Bath,  had  in  the  class  for  twenty-four  distinct  varieties 
a prime  lot  of  well-defined  blooms,  which  had  been  cut  from  plants 
wintered  in  frames.  The  beds  in  the  open  were  entirely  devastated  in 
the  course  of  last  winter  by  the  frost  and  snow,  which  has  been  a great 
loss  to  the  young  spirits  who  are  aiming  to  carry  out  the  style  of  growth 
achieved  by  their  late  father.  Among  the  best  blooms  in  the  stand 
were  Lovely  Ann,  blush-shaded  white,  violet-purple  blotches  ; Mr.  o. 
Tredwell,  rosy  pink,  rich  dark  blotches,  broadly  margined  with  white ; 
Mrs.  Douglas,  large  white,  shaded  on  the  back  of  petals  with  pink,  dark 
blotches,  good  ; Wonder,  light  rosy  purple,  edged  white  ; The  Rainbo  w, 
claret  crimson,  amber  yellow  edge  ; Julia,  dark  purple  blotches,  well- 
defined  belt  of  primrose,  fine  form ; Mrs.  Robinson,  velvety  claret 
blotches,  shaded  pink,  white  wire  edge,  grand  form  ; Queen  of  Yellows, 
golden  yellow,  large  and  fine  ; Major  Sknne,  first-class  in  every  point, 
mulberry  crimson  edged  white  ; Ida,  solid  dark  maroon  blotches,  golden 
margin,  fine  eye,  large  and  smooth  ; Lady  Carnngtou,  crimson  shaded, 
with  bronze  belting  ; Thomas  Ware,  bronzy  crimson  large,  and  of 
good  substance:  King  of  the  Pansies,  large  solid  blotches,  sulphur- 
yellow  edge,  top  petals  purplish  crimson,  a thorough  good  flowei  ; A.  J. 
Way  solid  rich  maroon  blotches,  each  petal  edged  primrose,  well 
defined,  a novelty;  Mrs.  E.  H.  Wood,  deep  orange,  edged  rosy  purple, 
larcre  • Mrs.  Shirley  Hibberd,  primrose,  large  rich  blotches,  fane  ; and 
Mrs.  Mitchell,  French  white,  large  purple  blotches,  a grand  flower. 
For  twelve,  Mr.  H.  Hooper,  who  was  first,  had,  m addition  to  seven 
above  described,  finely-finished  flowers  of  Alice,  pure  white,  large  solid 
blotches,  very  smooth  petal;  Mrs.  A.  Lloyd,  creamy  white,  large 
velvety  purple  blotches,  yellow  eye  ; Miss  Franklyn,  dark  maroon 
blotches,  purple  margin  edged  white,  a beautiful  form ; Bob  Lowe, 
purplish  plum  margin,  solid  marone  blotches,  smooth  and  of  good  sub- 
stance ; Fred  Perkins,  creamy  violet,  rich  velvety  blotches,  banded  by 
rosy  crimson;  Maritana,  deep  reddish  crimson,  dark  blotches,  large 
and  smooth;  and  Bayard,  shaded  violet  blotches,  bright  pin^naigin. 

GYMNOGRAMMA  LATHAMI. 

Of  the  many  beautiful  plants  which  had  a place  in  the  exhibition 
house  in  the  gardens  of  the  Birmingham  Botanical  Society  on  the 
occasion  of  the  recent  orchid  show  there  was  not  one  possessing 
greater  interest  than  the  fine  specimen  of  Gymnogiauima  Lathami. 
This  handsome  fern  was  raised  in  the  gardens  of  the  society  by  M . 
Latham,  the  able  curator,  and  is  said  to  have  originated  as  a hybnd 
between  G.  scliizophylla,  so  well  known  for  its  finely  cut  fronds,  and 
G.  decomposita,  a distinct  species  by  no  means  wantiDg  ni  hca  ty. 
The  plant  exhibited  was  well  developed  and  the  fronds  wue  about 
cightPiucbes  in  length  and  of  a proportionate  breadth,  the  rachis  beii  g 
very  dark  green  and  the  pinna),  which  are  as  finely  divided  as  those  of 
G ^chizoplylla,  are  of  a very  brilliant  shade  of  green.  It  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  tho  last  mentioned  species,  but  the  frond^s  aie 
stouter  and  more  erect. 

FORTUNE’S  YELLOW  ROSE. 

The  freedom  with  which  this  rose  flowers  when  planted  in  tho 
hordcr  of  a cooThouseis  surprising.  The  point  of  every  .hoot  ha.  a 
hud  upon  it,  and  as  scores  of  the  flowers  open  s.mult  anconal 7 the  plant 
makes  a grand  show.  But  it  is  when  in  the  hud  state  that  the  lose  1 
the  most  charming,  as  tho  outside  of  the  petals  is  tinged  with  a coppeiy 
red  hue  which  gives  them  a singularly  striking  appearance  in  contiust 
with  roses  affording  other  colours.  Wo  prune  this  rose  as  soon  as  it  goes 
out  of  flower,  and  in  doing  this  wo  thoroughly  thin  out  tho  growth 
3 shorten  Rck  tbo  shoots  which  arc  left  Alter  th,s  wo  £.wT£ 
it  again  until  tho  following  fear.  Every  shoot  cut  ofl onl, 
n loss  of  a flower  bud.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  thm  lose  only 
produces  ono  crop  of  flowers  in  a year. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS  FOR  BORDERS. 

^ our  valued  correspondent,  Mr.  C.  II.  Payne,  has  given  tho  names 
of  several  chrysanthemums  ho  had  found  to  stand  the  past  severe 
winter  ; J plant  a few  out  every  year,  and  have  found  tho  following 
most  useful.  They  include  Early,  Midsoason,  and  Late  Aiglo  d’Or, 
Antonelli,  Ohromatolla,  Madame  Desgrange,  Trevenna,  Dr.  Sharp, 
Elaine,  St.  Michael,  Hormino,  Gluck,  Golden  Beverley,  La  Afrioaine, 
Mrs.  G.  Ruudlo,  George  Glenny,  and  Mr.  Dixon. 

Maraton  Hill,  Fairford.  G.  Price. 

PEARSON’S  ZONAL  GERANIUMS. 

As  mentioned  in  tho  report  of  Bath  Show,  Messrs.  J.  R.  Pears  >n 
and  Sons  exhibited  a collection  of  zonal  polargoniums,  staged  in  neat 
bouquets  to  show  their  effectiveness  for  bedding  or  decoration  purposes. 
The  bulk  of  the  varieties  exhibited  were  remarkable  for  size  of  flower, 
circular  outline,  and  brilliancy,  but  it  would  have  given  a greater 
opportunity  of  inspecting  tho  general  character  of  the  varieties  had 
they  been  shown  as  individual  trusses.  Tho  collection,  which  added  a 
charm  to  the  cut-flower  section  of  the  show,  was  greatly  admired  and 
received  due  acknowledgment  at  the  hands  of  the  judges.  The  following 
varieties  we  considered  deserving  of  mention,  viz. : Cato,  rich  vermilion*; 
Zeno,  scarlet,  suffused  magenta;  Lynette,  magenta,  suffused  rose’, 
Lady  Chesterfield,  salmon,  suffused  orange  ; Tristram,  crimson  scarlet, 
bold  white  eye;  Miss  Hamilton,  blush  white;  Lord  Chepterficld,’ 
magenta;  Alex.  Albrecht,  rich  glowing  scarlet ; Aspa&ia  (new),  purest 
white;  Amy  Kohn,  rosy  magenta;  C.  H.  Swinstead,  vermilion;  Mrs. 
Gordon,  scarlet,  magenta  shaded,  fine  white  eye  ; Plutarch,  brilliant 
scarlet,  white  eye ; Mrs.  Holford,  salmon ; Octavia,  rosy  magenta  ; Mrs. 
Lord,  dark  crimson ; Orestes,  pure  rose ; Raphael,  scarlet,  rose  and 
magenta  shaded;  Nelly  Thomas,  crimson  ; Mrs.  Miller,  dark  crimson  • 
and  Ompliale,  palest  salmon,  \y  q.  ’ 


THE  LABURNUM. 

Cytisus  Laburnum. 

English  gardens  are  so  often  planted  with  evergreen  shrubs  that  they 
afford  no  proper  scope  for  flowering  trees.  To  see  these  last  in  their 
best  state  in  the  later  days  of  spring  we  must  visit  those  parts  of  the 
continent  of  Europe  that  are  too  cold  for  evergreens,  and  are,  therefore, 
freely  planted  with  deciduous  trees,  many  of  which,  to  their  changes  of 
leafage — golden  in  spring,  deep  green  in  summer,  and  fiery  in  autumn 
—add  glorious  displays  of  beautiful  flowers.  Two  amongst  the  many 
appear  to  be  constant  companions  ; they  are  the  laburnum  and  the 
lilac,  which  flower  simultaneously  sometimes,  but  usually  the  lilac  is  in 
advance  of  the  laburnum. 

Why  do  we  despise  common  things  ? It  must  be  because  they  are 
common,  and  the  great  mass  of  mankind  has  no  definite  principle  of 
action,  and  therefore  frequently  commit  the  error  of  confounding 
rarity  and  cost  with  beauty  and  pleasantness.  But  let  that  pass  ; we 
have  now  before  us  one  of  the  loveliest  trees  of  the  garden  and  wood- 
land, and  we  will  take  advantage  of  the  fact  to  talk  about  rarities. 
Have  you  seen,  dear  reader,  a tree  known  as  “ Waterer’s  Laburnum  ? ” 
No,  you  have  not.  Surely  thus  far,  then,  life  has  given  you  less  than 
your  due  of  delicate  delights.  Oh,  the  beauty  of  it ! with  its  golden 
ringlets,  vastly  larger  than  those  of  any  other  laburnum,  and  presented 
in  such  profusion  as  to  outdo  the  popular  name  of  the  tree  as  “ goldea 
rain,”  for  this  one  produces  a golden  cataract,  or  torrent— call  it  what 
you  will,  but  take  measures  to  see  it,  if  you  would  not  end  your  days 
in  botanical,  horticultural,  and  arboricultural  darkness  ! 

And  have  you  seen  the  laburnum  that  produces  golden  leaves  as 
well  as  golden  flowers  ? You  have  not.  Well,  the  case  is  dreadful, 
because  the  tree  is  a fact;  and  although  not  so  good  a fact  as  the  one 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  because  the  golden-leaved 
laburnum  is  a troublesome  tree  to  grow,  still  it  is  one  abounding  in 
interest,  and  for  the  critical  lovers  of  trees  it  has  some  very  special 
attractions. 

And  have  you  seen  Adam’s  Laburnum  ? Whether  it  was  known  in 
Eden  is  not  for  the  writer  of  this  to  say,  nor  is  it  with  certainty  dis- 
coverable in  the  wonderful  title-page  of  Parkinson’s  “ Paradisus.” 
The  book  name  of  this  tree  is  Cytisus  Adami,  and  as  it  appears  by  its 
name  to  date  from  times  when  cross-breeding  was  not  invented  (for 
Adam  was  before  Jacob,  you  will  perhaps  remember),  it  is  ugly 
enough  to  take  us  back  to  the  beginnings  of  things.  This  Cytisus  is 
the  offspring  of  a cross  between  the  yellow  laburnum  and  the  purple 
cytisus,  and  it  produces  yellow  and  purple  flowers,  the  juxtaposition  of 
which  in  the  same  tree  is  ludicrous,  because  the  purple  appears  as  a 
dirty  red,  and  is  accompanied  with  leafage  different  to  the  proper 
laburnum.  Every  lover  of  interesting  trees  should  plant  one  or  two 
examples  of  Adam’s  Laburnum,  to  afford  special  interest  in  a walk 
round  the  garden. 

hybrid  originated  in  Paris  in  the  nursery  of  M.  Adam,  in  the 
year  1828.  It  is  naturally  a vigorous  variety,  making  erect  shoots  that 
sometimes  attain  a length  of  six  to  nine  feet  in  one  season.  In  point 
ot  beauty  it  has  but  little  to  recommend  it,  and  this  accounts  for  its 
comparative  rarity.  But  we  must  repeat  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  trees,  for  it  sports  naturally  into  two  kinds  of  growth  as 
though  striving  to  regain  its  parental  characters,  one  branch  reverting 
to  Cytisus  Laburnum,  while  another  has  the  character  of  C.  purpureus 
and  a third,  perhaps,  in  a strange  way  combining  both,  and  making  a 
quite  ridiculous  appearance  in  consequence.  Loudon  cites  the  late  Mr 
Rivers  as  having  first  observed  these  vagaries  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes  (Gardeners’  Magazine,  1836),  and  afterwards  saw  the  same 
eccentric  behaviour  in  trees  at  Sawbridgeworth. 

All  the  laburnums  are  good,  and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  there  are  not 


many.  But  in  places  where  a variety  of  flowering  trees  is  a matter  of 
importance,  tho  English  and  Scotch  laburnums  should  be  planted  in 
about  the  same  proportion,  as  the  last-named  flower  later  than  the 
others,  and  thus  prolong  the  fall  of  golden  rain.  And  in  such  places 
Waterer  s Laburnum  should  have  a place  for  its  exceeding  beauty, 
Adam’s  for  its  oddity — aye,  and  if  you  will,  for  its  ugliness.  It 
is  certainly  an  absurd  thing,  but  its  history  is  a sort  of  biological 
romance. 

It  is  a great  departure  from  strict  rectitude  of  conduct  here  to  drag 
in  two  of  our  laburnums’  relations,  but  it  must  be  done  in  the  interest 
of  the  English  garden.  A grand  relative  of  the  laburnum  is  the  rose 
acacia,  Hobinia  hispida,  a glorious  tree,  with  rich  and  abundant  leafage, 
and  huge  racemes  of  lovely  rosy-purple  flowers.  Yet  another  is  the 
Judas  tree,  Ccrcis  siliquastrum,  with  kidney-shaped  leaves,  flowers  of 
a fiery  carmine-toned  crimson,  that  spring  from  the  old  as  well  as 
from  the  young  wood,  and  in  autumn  seed-pods  that  are  curiously  twisted 
and  strangely  coloured,  in  tints  of  rosy-purple  mixed  with  bronzy- 
green.  . The  Judas  trees  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Paris,  are  renowned 
for  their  historical  interest — many  of  them  having  been  planted  by 
Buff  on  and  their  wondrous  beauty,  for  at  a certain  time  every  year 
they  are  as  mountains  of  rich  smouldering  fire  ; and  a9  we  admire 
them  we  feel  convinced  that  it  is  only  their  association  with  a hypo- 
crite that  prevents  them  bursting  into  an  honest  flame.  But  it  is 

somewhat  of  a wonder  that  the  indignation  of  the  association but 

let  us  return  to  practical  matters. 

The  laburnum  will  grow  in  any  soil,  but  a sandy  loam  is  best  for  it. 
And  it  will  grow  in  any  situation,  but  a warm,  sheltered,  and  partially- 
shaded  situation  is  best  for  it.  Hence  it  is  that  laburnums  in  the 
front  line  of  a shrubbery  generally  flower  more  freely  than  laburnums 
exposed  to  “ a’  the  airts.”  Another  point  of  importance  is  that  the 
laburnum  is  a good  fence  for  a garden  against  hares  and  rabbits, 
for  they  will  eat,  eat,  eat  of  its  tasty  foliage,  and  hurt  nothing  else 
until  the  laburnum  is  consumed.  And,  happily,  if  they  nibble  down 
the  laburnum,  and  apparently  extinguish  it,  the  stumps  will  justify  the 
words  of  Job,  that  “ though  a tree  be  cut  down,  yet  through  the  scent 
of  water  it  will  bud  and  bring  forth  boughs  like  a plant  ” (Job  xiv. 
7—9).  For  every  year  the  laburnum  will  make  an  effort  to  grow,  and 
should  the  hares  and  rabbits  be  excluded  for  only  one  season,  the 
strong  rods  will  make  nice  trees,  and  laburnum  wood  may  be  reported 
on,  if  needful,  by  Dunsinane,  or  any  other  inane.  There  is  yet  another 
use  for  the  laburnum  and  that  is  to  furnish  wreaths  for  the  heads  of 
the  beauties  who  make  balls  and  ballad  concerts  possible.  Artificial 
flowers  are  wonderful  productions,  but,  as  compared  with  natural 
flowers,  the  best  of  them  are — well,  let  that  pass.  But  for  a golden 
ringlet  a raceme  of  laburnum  is  superb,  and  it  is  also  perishable.  The 
spray  should  be  cut  at  the  moment  it  is  wanted,  and  not  a moment 
before ; generally  speaking,  it  can  be  cut  as  easily  and  safely  in  the 
dark  as  in  the  daylight.  Then  it  will,  if  skilfully  mounted,  maintain 
its  freshness  for  fully  three  hours,  which  should  or  should  not  be  suffi- 
cient. On  that  delicate  point  we  offer  no  opinion  ; it  is  enough  that 
we  deal  with  the  blissful  vegetable,  and  continue  ignorant  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  ball-room,  and  the  trials  the  spray  of  laburnum  may  be 
called  upon  to  suffer. 

Should  any  readers  of  this  indulge  the  thought  that  our  “ golden- 
rain  tree  ” is  employed  by  us  to  make  golden  rain  only,  we  advertize 
them  they  are  quite  mistaken.  Why,  there  is  no  better  wood  in  the 
world  to  supply  skewers  for  cats’  meat,  pegs  for  table  games,  handles 
for  knives,  boxes  and  sounding-boards  for  musical  instruments,  and 
smallish  planks  and  veneers  for  beautiful  bijou  furniture.  Read  your 
Martyn  s “ Miller,  and  all  the  rest  will  be  unfolded.  This  discourse  is 
of  the  skimming  order,  to  secure  for  the  reader  the  cream  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  leave  to  others  the  celestial  range  of  the  Milky  Way. 

, The  laburnum  is  a native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  but  is  quite  hardy 
in  these  islands.  In  commerce  it  is  a tree  of  no  great  importance, 
for  the  seeds  are  of  no  value  ; and  although  the  wood  is  useful,  it  is 
not  a subject  of  any  special  consequence.  The  poets  have  not  been 
profuse  in  their  praises  of  its  beauty,  for  the  sufficient  reason,  perhaps, 
that  the  tree  was  introduced  to  this  country  only  some  three  hundred 
years  or  less  ago.  It  is  not  ancient  enough  to  have  obtained  a place  in 
the  observations  of  the  old  poets.  Finally,  the  laburnum  is  a good 
shelter  tree,  and  where  cheap  shelter  is  required  it  will  pay  to  grow 
laburnums  from  seed  for  the  purpose.  W. 


The  Weather  has  compelled  attention  by  the  succession  of  striking 
phenomena  causing  loss  of  life  and  great  destruction  of  property 
simultaneously  in  Europe  and  America.  While  in  Madrid  a barometric 
depression  has  brought  havoc  that  in  its  way  is  unprecedented,  in  this 
country  great  floods  have  followed  a succession  of  storms  of  rain  and 
snow.  We  have  been  enabled  to  warn  our  readers  of  the  probability 
of  such  events.  In  our  issue  for  March  6 (p.  127)  we  lemarked 
when  February  runs  out  with  conditions  of  drought,  a cold  wet  spring 
is  brought  perhaps  lemotely — into  the  category  of  probabilities,”  and 
in  our  issues  for  May  8 and  15  (pp.  259  and  265)  we  spoke  of  great 
changes  apparently  imminent,  and  of  a nature  to  place  the  fruit  crops 
in  jeopardy.  It  is  now  likely  we  may  secure  in  the  coming  season  a sub 
stantial  hay  crop,  and  growth  is  proceeding  in  a fairly  satisfactory  manner 
everywhere  in  farm  and  garden.  The  fruit  crops,  however,  have  certainly 
suffered  a considerable  thinning,  but  that  the  prospect  of  a great  pro- 
duction of  stone  fruits  and  apples  is  in  any  serious  degree  diminished 
we  are  not  at  present  prepared  to  say.  What  is  called  the  “ stoning  ” 
period  will  show  the  extent  to  which  the  incipient  crop  has  been 
prejudiced  by  drought  in  the  first  instance  and  subsequently  by  frost 
At  present,  certainly,  there  remains  sufficient  reason  for  anticipatin'? 
fruitful  year.  s 
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^ibittons  artb  fHeetings. 

ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY,  FIRST  SUMMER  SHOW,  May  19. 
Tun  first  of  the  two  great  summer  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society 
for  the  current  year  was  held  on  Wednesday,  and  in  all  but  the  weather,  which 
was  eminently  unfavourable,  proved  a great  success.  All  the  varied  and 
attractive  features  for  which  the  May  shows  of  the  society  have  long  been 
remarkable  were  developed  to  their  fullest  extent,  and  there  were  not  wanting 
others  that  were  comparatively  new  and  so  rich  in  interest  as  to  materially 
enhance  the  attractions  of  the  great  gathering.  Stove  and  greenhouse  plants 
in  bloom,  and  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage,  were  admirably  shown. 
Roses  were  exceptionally  good,  and  azaleas  and  pelargoniums  were  consider- 
ably above  the  average,  and  produced  a brilliant  display  of  colour.  But  the 
great  feature  of  the  exhibition  was  that  formed  by  the  orchids,  which  were 
contributed  in  such  largo  numbers  and  magnificent  condition  that  there  was 
a general  concurrence  of  opinion  that  it  was  the  best  display  of  those  plants 
that  has  been  produced  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  society  during  the  past  twenty 
years.  With  reference  to  the  arrangements,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  the 
wealth  of  material  at  command  was  turned  to  the  best  account  by  Mr. 
Coomber,  and  that  the  scene  within  the  tent  was  such  as  not  to  be  soon  for- 
gotten by  those  who  had  an  opportunity  of  being  present. 

Orchids  were  so  numerous  as  to  fully  occupy  the  bank  usually  devoted  to 
them  and  the  greater  part  of  the  grassy  slope  immediately  above  it,  and  in- 
cluded a large  number  of  large  superbly  flowered  specimens.  There  were  four 
classes  for  collections  of  twelve  each,  two  of  which  were  set  apart  for  bond  fide 
specimens  and  two  for  plants  made  up  or  otherwise  at  the  discretion  of  the 
exhibitor.  In  the  amateurs  class  for  twelve,  in  which  there  was  no  restriction 
as  to  the  number  of  plants  in  a pot,  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  gardener  to  F.  Whitbourn, 
Esq.,  Great  Gearies,  Ilford,  was  first  with  one  of  the  best  groups  seen  at 
Regent’s  Park  for  some  time  past.  It  comprised  two  good  specimens  of  Cattleya 
Mossiffi,  on  one  of  which  there  were  upwards  of  thirty  finely  developed  flowers  ; 
a fine  C.  Mendeli ; two  specimens  of  Odontoglossum  Roezli,  about  two  feet  in 
diameter,  and  solid  with  bloom ; O.  Alexandras,  0.  citrosmum  roseum,  O.  vexil- 
larium,  of  which  the  specimen  was  exceptionally  good  ; Cymbidium  Lowianum, 
with  two  spikes,  bearing  in  the  aggregate  nearly  sixty  flowers  ; Dendrobium 
Wardianum,  and  Oncidium  ampliatum  majus.  Mr.  F.  J.  Hill,  gardener  to 
H.  Little,  Esq.,  The  Barrons,  Twickenham,  was  second  with  a collection  of 
large  well-bloomed  specimens,  chief  amongst  them  being  Odontoglossum 
hystrix,  Aerides  Fieldingi,  Cattleya  Mossise,  C.  Mendeli,  Dendrobium  densi- 
florum,  D.  thyrsiflorum,  Lycaste  Skinneri,  and  Lidia  purpurata.  Mr.  C.  J. 
Salter,  gardener  to  J.  Southgate,  Esq.,  Streatham,  was  third  with  a beautiful 
group,  in  which  were  exceptionally  fine  specimens  of  Masdevallia  Veitchiana 
and  Odontoglossum  polyxanthum.  Mr.  J.  Douglas  also  had  the  premier  award 
made  in  his  favour  in  the  amateurs  class  for  collections  of  twelve,  to  consist 
exclusively  of  bond  fide  specimens.  All  the  examples  were  more  or  less  good, 
but  special  mention  must  be  made  of  Dendrobium  Wardianum,  Odontoglossum 
Roezli,  O.  Roezli  alba,  and  Oncidium  ampliatum  majus.  Mr.  S.  Cooke, 
gardener  to  De  B.  Crawsbay,  Esq.,  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks,  and  Mr.  W.  May, 
gardener  to  F.C.  Jacombs,  Esq.,  Amhurst  Park,  Stamford  Hill,  were  placed 
equal  second.  The  first-mentioned  staged  two  superb  varieties  of  Odonto- 
glossum Alexandra,  and  from  Mr.  May  came  fine  examples  of  Odontoglossum 
Ruckerianum,  O.  gloriosum,  Masdevallia  Harryana,  and  Cattleya  Skinneri. 

There  was  a spirited  contest  in  both  classes  in  which  the  competition  was 
limited  to  trade  growers.  In  the  class  for  twelve,  made  up  or  otherwise,  Mr. 
J.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  was  first  with  excellent  specimens  of  Cattleya  Skin- 
neri oculata,  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum,  D.  crystallinum,  Laelia  purpurata, 
Vanda  suavis,  and  other  well-known  species.  Mr.  H.  James,  Lower  Norwood, 
was  a very  close  second,  with  a collection  in  which  there  were  a huge  densely 
flowered  specimen  of  Cattleya  Mendeli  and  a fine  example  of  the  attractively 
coloured  C.  Warneri.  Mr.  Cypher  and  Mr.  H.  James  were  first  and  second 
also  for  twelve  bond  fide  specimens,  and  especially  good  in  the  collection  from 
the  first-mentioned  were  Saccolabium  prtemorsum,  C.  Mossise  grandiflora, 
Lselia  purpurata,  and  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum.  Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co., 
Upper  Clapton,  exhibited  a group  comprising  numerous  examples  of  Cattleya 
Mossia?,  and  Odontoglossum  Alexandras.  The  award  of  the  small  silver  medal 
was  made  to  the  firm.  Mr.  T.  Banks,  gardener  to  E.  Gotto,  Esq.,  Hampstead, 
was  awarded  the  large  bronze  medal  for  a group  of  nicely  flowered  Odonto- 
glossums.  Mr.  White,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Watson,  Redlees,  Isleworth,  exhibited 
a large  finely  developed  specimen  of  Cattleya  Mossise  bearing  upwards  of  sixty 
flowers.  This  was  the  finest  bond  fide  specimen  cattleya  in  the  exhibition,  and 
well  merited  the  award  of  the  bronze  medal. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  in  bloom  were  represented  in  first-class 
condition.  In  both  classes  set  apart  for  nurserymen  Mr.  J.  Cypher  occupied 
the  first  place,  with  specimens  remarkable  alike  for  their  size  and  the  pro- 
fusion with  which  they  were  flowered.  Especially  deserving  of  notice  in  the 
two  collections  were  Pimelia  speetabilis,  P.  Ilendersoni,  Anthurium  Scherzeria- 
num  densifolium,  an  excellent  variety  distinguished  by  its  compact  habit, 
Clerodendron  Balfouriana,  Erica  depressa,  E.  Cavendishi,  Hedaroma  tulipifera, 
Dracophyllum  gracile,  and  Anthurium  Scherzerianum  Cypheri,  a distinct 
variety  with  very  large  and  finely  formed  spathes  ; Mr.  H.  James  was  second  in 
both  classes,  and  Mr.  J.  Mould,  Pewsey,  Wilts,  third,  both  staging  collections 
evincing  high-class  cultural  skill.  Mr.  W.  Chapman,  gardener  to  J.  Spode,  Esq., 
Hawkesyard  Park,  Rugeley,  maintained  the  high  position  he  has  occupied  so 
many  years  by  taking  first  place  in  the  two  classes  in  which  the  competition 
was  limited  to  amateurs.  Chief  amongst  the  specimens  forming  his  two 
collections  were  Erica  profusa,  Ixora  Dixiana,  a beautiful  hybrid  with  orange 
coloured  flowers,  I.  coccinea,  well  furnished  with  its  noble  trusses,  Tetratheca 
hirsuta,  Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  and  Hedaroma  tulipifera  ; Mr.  S.  Rann, 
gardener  to  J.  Warren,  Esq.,  Handcross  Park,  Crawley,  was  a very  close 
second  with  superbly  flowered  specimens ; and  in  the  class  for  ten  the  second 
award  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  St.  John’s  Lodge,  Regent’s 
Park. 

Roses  in  Pots  constituted  a highly  attractive  feature,  for  they  were  con- 
siderably above  the  average  both  in  the  number  and  excellence  of  the 
specimens.  For  nine  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  wore  first  with  huge 
densely  flowered  bushes  of  Charles  Lawson,  Edouard  Morren,  Beauty  of 
Waltham,  Celine  P’orestior,  Centifolia  rosea,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Comtesso  de 
Serenye,  Magna  Charts,  and  Madame  C.  Joigneaux;  Mossrs.  G.  Jackman  and 
Son,  Woking,  was  second  with  splendidly  flowered  specimens  a size  smaller 
than  those  staged  by  Messrs.  Paul.  Thore  was  a strong  competition  in  the 
open  class  for  twenty  plants,  and  in  this  Mossrs,  Paul  and  Son  were  again  first, 
staging  medium  sized  specimens  of  Violotto  liouyor,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizot, 
Edouard  Morren,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Perfection  de  Monplaisir,  Glory  of 


Cheshunt,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Celine  Forestier,  and  La  France  ; Mr.  C.  Turner, 
Slough,  was  second  with  plants  of  medium  size  and  remarkable  for  their 
ample  foliage  and  finely  developed  flowers;  Mr.  W.  Rumsey,  Waltham  Cross, 
was  third  with  rather  small  but  well  bloomed  plants.  Mr.  Perry,  Cheshunt, 
contributed  a neat  group  to  the  amateurs  class  for  six.  Messrs.  W.  Paul 
and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts,  staged — not  for  competition— a beautiful 
collection  of  specimen  and  cut  roses,  and  were  awarded  the  silver  medal. 
Mrs.  Harry  Turner,  Langley,  Slough,  presented  a box  of  beautiful  blooms 
of  Marechal  Niel  rose,  and  was  awarded  the  bronze  medal. 

Pelargoniums  produced  a bright  display  of  colour,  and  did  credit  to  the 
exhibitors.  At  the  head  of  the  competitors  in  the  trade  class  for  six  large- 
flowered  varieties  was  Mr.  C.  Turner,  with  huge  densely-bloomed  specimens 
of  Claribel,  Prince  Leopold,  Maid  of  Honour,  Amethyst,  Kingston  Beauty,  and 
Gold  Mine  ; Mr.  J.  Cypher  second.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  amateurs, 
Mr.  D.  Phillips,  gardener  to  R.  W.  Mann,  Esq.,  Langley,  Slough,  was  first 
with  specimens  of  medium  size  and  finely  flowered  ; Mr.  J.  Hill  second.  Mr. 
C.  Turner  was  first  also  in  the  trade  class  for  six  fancies,  staging  specimens  of 
exceptional  merit  of  The  Shah,  Ellen  Beck,  and  other  well-known  varieties. 
Mr.  D.  Phillips,  who  had  the  premier  award  made  in  his  favour  in  the  class 
for  six  fancies,  in  which  the  competition  was  limited  to  private  growers,  staged 
specimens  of  great  excellence,  Delicatum,  Roi  dea  Fantaises,  Vivandiere,  and 
Mrs.  Porter  being  particularly  good. 

Azaleas  and  Heaths  were  both  good,  and  contributed  their  share  to  the 
attractions  of  the  show,  the  first-mentioned  being  especially  bright.  For  six, 
and  also  for  twelve,  azaleas,  Mr.  C.  Turner  was  first  with  magnificent  speci- 
mens of  Jean  VervaeD,  Cordon  Bleu,  Apollo,  Comtesse  de  Flandre,  Mrs. 
Turner,  Madame  Cannaert  d’Hamale,  Chelsoni,  and  Due  de  Nassau.  Heaths 
were  especially  well  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Cypher  and  Mr.  Mould,  and  included 
good  specimens  of  Erica  Lindleyana,  E.  ventricosa  maguifica,  and  E.  Victoria 
Regina.  t . 

Fine  Foliage  Plants  were  sufficiently  numerous  to  form  a pi  ;asing  relief 
to  the  brilliant  colours  of  the  azaleas  and  other  flowering  plants.  Mr.  H. 
James  was  successful  in  taking  first  prize  in  the  nurserymen’s  class,  staging  in 
his  collection  the  noble  Anthurium  Veitchi,  and  an  especially  good  specimen 
of  Cycas  revoluta ; Mr.  Cypher,  second.  Mr  Rann  occupied  the  post  of 
honour  in  the  amateurs  class  with  a collection  of  exceptional  merit,  and 
comprising  two  richly  coloured  specimens  of  Croton  Prince  of  Wales,  and  C. 
albicans.  Mr.  R.  Butler  was  a capital  second. 

Alpine  Plants  were  shown  in  rather  large  numbers,  but  they  failed  to 
produce  a very  pleasing  appearance  in  consequence  of  the  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition in  which  many  of  the  plants  were  staged.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son 
were  first  with  a collection  in  which  Saxifraga  Camposi,  S.  mnscoides 
purpurea.  Phlox  Nelsoni,  P.  setacea  Vivid,  Arnebia  echioides,  and  Pulmonaria 
dahurica.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  was  second 
with  a collection  in  which  were  good  pans  of  Gentiana  verna  and  G.  acaule. 


Mr.  J.  Douglas,  third. 

Miscellaneous  Collections  constituted  a very  important  part  of  the 
exhibition.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Upper  Holloway,  contributed  a very  beau- 
tiful group  of  flowering  and  ornamental-leaved  plants  in  which  orchids  pre- 
dominated, and  was  awarded  the  large  silver  medal.  A medal  of  like  value 
was  awarded  to  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  for  a large  group,  in 
which  begonias,  orchids,  and  caladiums  were  conspicuous.  From  Messrs. 
E.  G.  Henderson  and  Son,  Maida  Vale,  Edgware  Road,  came  an  extensive  and 
highly  attractive  collection  of  ornamental-leaved  plants  and  orchids,  and 
the  silver  medal  was  awarded.  An  extensive  and  interesting  collection  of 
hard-wooded  greenhouse  plants  was  shown  by  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son, 
Highgate,  to  whom  the  award  of  the  silver  medal  was  made.  Mr.  J.  James, 
Woodside,  Farnham  Royal,  near  Slough,  contributed  a group  of  calceolarias, 
consisting  of  specimens  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  almost  solid  with 
bloom.  The  plants  were  probably  the  finest  that  Mr.  James  has  yet  shown, 
and  they  attracted  much  attention.  The  award  of  the  silver  medal  was  made. 
Tree  paeonies  were  represented  by  a large  and  highly  attractive  group  from 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  who  was  awarded  the  large  bronze  medal,  and  several  certi- 
ficates for  varieties  forming  part  of  the  collection.  In  addition  to  the  fore- 
going, hardy  azaleas  and  rhododendrons  were  well  shown  by  Messrs.  H.  Lane 
and  Son,  Great  Berkhampstead ; pelargoniums  and  cinerarias  by  Mr.  J. 
Wiggins  gardener  to  W.  Clay,  Esq.,  Kingston;  calceolarias  by  Mr.  C.  J. 
Salter,  and  the  St.  George’s  Nursery  Co.,  Hanwell ; and  hardy  plants  and 
flowers  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  and  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son.  Bronze  medals  were 
awarded  to  the  several  exhibitors. 

A group  of  new  plants  and  flowers  was  shown  by  Messrs.  J . A eitch  and  Sons, 
Chelsea,  in  which  were  examples  of  Filicium  decipens,  a bold  grown  stove 
plant  with  pinnate  leaves  ; Pterin  Bausei,  an  elegant  hybrid  in  the  way  of 
P.  serrulata  ; Gymnogramma  schizophylla  gloriosa,  a robust  growing  form  of 
this  beautiful  species;  Aciphylla  squarrosa,  a dwarf  growing  shrub  with 
greyish  foliage,  the  leaflets  terminating  in  sharp  points,  introduced  from  New 
Zealand  ; Lilium  longiflorum,  one  of  the  best  of  the  lilies  for  indoor  decorations 
at  this  season  of  the  year  ; several  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Japanese 
maples;  Gloxinia  Acme,  an  erect  variety  with  large  finely  formed  flowers  of 
the  most  brilliant  crimson  ; G.  Jupiter,  a very  distinct  variety  with  large  and 
handsome  erect  flowers,  the  limb  marked  with  a sharply  defined  band  of 
purple,  and  the  throat  thickly  spotted  with  rose-purple  ; several  hybrid 
rhododendrons;  a series  of  varieties  of  Anthurium  Scherzerianum  with  light 
spathes,  of  the  type  represented  by  A.  Scherzerianum  Rothschifihamum  ; an 
plants  and  cut  flowers  of  the  beautiful  variety  of  Rosa  lucida,  introduced  by 
the  firm  a short  time  since,  under  the  designation  of  Rose  Button. 

Novelties  wore  exhibited  in  rather  large  numbers,  and  a considerable  pro- 
portion received  the  distinction  of  a certificate.  Botanical  certificates  were 
granted  as  under  : — 

To  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  for  . , , 

Phoenix  hybrida.—k  very  handsome  palm  with  gracefully  arching  dark 
green  leaves,  the  leaflets  of  great  length  and  closely  set. 

Ulmus  Dampieri  aurea.—A  distinct  varioty  of  this  elm,  with  greenish 
yellow  foliage,  and  likely  to  prove  a valuable  addition  to  the  list  of  trees  with 
golden  leafage.  . . , 

Rhododendron  Brookianum. — A handsome  species  with  “eat  foliage,  an 
producing  in  large  trusses  handsome  flowors  of  a pleasing  light  bu.. -yellow. 

To  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Upper  Holloway,  for  . , 

Ledia  bclla. — A handsome  form,  with  largo  flowors,  resembling  in  gonora 
character  those  of  L.  purpurata  ; tho  sopals  aro  pnlo  roso,  tho  potals  roso 
shaded  purple,  and  tho  lnbellum  purplo  crimson.  , 

L.  Jhmdliana. — A very  distinot  and  boautifnl  form  of  tho  L.  purpurata 
typo  ; tho  sepals  and  potals  tinted  light  roso,  nnd  the  •labellum  marked 
with  lilac-roso. 
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Oneidium  tetracopia. — A beautiful  spooios  in  the  way  of  O.  maoriinthum, 
producing  long  branched  spikes  of  largo,  tinoly  formed  flowers,  attraotivoly 
coloured  choanut  rod  and  yellow. 

To  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  (Ireat  dearies,  for 

Aeranthus  Leonia. — A now  well-known  orchid  allied  to  tho  angriocums, 
and  bearing  white  (lowers. 

Cattleya  Mossiw  Silvia. — A distinct,  and  boautiful  varioty,  tho  sepals  and 
potato  of  groat  breadth,  and  of  a bright  rose-pink  oolour  ; tho  labollum  very 
largo,  and  attractively  coloured  with  orange. 

Odontog/ossum  vfxiRarium  Silvia. — A varioty  of  groat  beauty,  distin- 
guished by  tho  largo  si/.o  and  fino  form  of  its  flowers  and  the  brilliancy  of  its 
oolour,  which  is  an  effective  shade  of  roso  pink. 

To  Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.,  Upper  Clapton,  for 

Cattleya  Mosaics  splendidissima. — One  of  the  very  finest  of  the  many  good 
varieties  of  this  boautiful  species.  Tho  flowers  aro  of  immense  proportions, 
tho  sepals  and  potals  very  bright  pink-rose,  the  labellum  of  groat  breadth,  and 
richly-coloured  crimson  and  orange. 

To  Messrs.  P.  Sander  and  Co.,  St.  Albans,  for 

Odontoylossum  Ruokerianum  marginatum. — A pleasing  variety,  of  which  the 
flowors  are  marked  with  a marginal  band  of  delicate  rose. 

To  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  and  Son,  and  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  for 

Alocasia  rcgina. — A very  distinot  and  handsome  speoies,  with  stout  cordato 
leaves  of  a rich  bronzy-green  oolour,  shaded  silvery  grey. 

Florioultural  certificates  were  granted  as  under  : — 

To  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  for  tho  undermentioned  tree  panics  : — 

Lord  Macartney. — Brilliant  oarmine  crimson;  flowers  large  and  semi- 
double. 

Madame  de  Vi try. — A noble  flower  of  a pleasing  lilac  hue.  Quite  double, 
and  fully  nine  inches  in  diameter. 

Carolina. — Delicate  blush  shaded  carmine  at  base  of  petals. 

Fragrant  maxima  plena. — Flesh  pink,  carmine  in  centre. 

To  Mr.  P.  Ladds,  Bexley  Heath,  for 

Pelargonium  Queen  of  Whites  Improved. — An  excellent  single  zonal,  produc- 
ing noble  trusses  of  finely  formed  pure  white  flowers. 

To  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  for 

Begonia  Incendie. — A double  variety,  neat  in  habit  and  free  in  blooming ; 
the  flowers  of  medium  size,  perfectly  double,  and  of  a brilliant  scarlet  hue. 

B.  Queen  Victoria. — A single  variety,  bearing  large  and  perfectly  oircular 
flower  of  a rich  red  hue. 

To  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  and  Co.  for 

Rhododendron  President. — A beautiful  hybrid,  the  flowers  produced  in  large 
trusses,  of  good  form,  and  of  a pleasing  yellow  hue  suffused  with  rose. 

Rosa  lucida,  Rose  Button. — A charming  rose  with  elegant  leafage,  and  bear- 
ing a profusion  of  small  bright  pink  flowers. 


THE  MAKING  OF  A BOG  GARDEN. 

A paper  read  by  Mr.  George  Paul  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Club,  Tuesday  1 

11th  iust. 

Given — you  have  a piece  of  squashy,  water-charged  bog  land,  on  which 
you  dare  not  tread  for  fear  of  going  in  over  your  shoetops,  worthless  except  to 
produce  a few  rushes,  and  maybe  an  alder  or  willow  stub — Can  it  be  made  into 
an  attractive  garden  ? Yes  ; but  it  takes  two  or  three  years  to  do  it,  to  get 
rid  of  its  old  indwellers  and  fully  establish  the  newcomers,  and  to  find  out 
what  will  and  what  will  not  do,  for  I do  not  think  we  know  very  much  about 
the  likings  of  moisture-loving  hardy  plants. 

The  Site. 

My  experiment  was  tried  at  High  Beech,  and  this  is  how  the  bog  garden 
was  made.  The  site  was  one  of  those  depressions  which  are  found  on  the 
Bagshot  Sand  hilltops,  upon  the  Wimbledon,  Epping  Forest,  and  Hampstead 
Heathlands.  Between  two  ridges  of  raised  ground  and  on  the  falling  slope 
occur  spewy  springs  issuing  from  the  higher  ground  above,  and  soaking  down 
the  hollow,  widening  and  gathering  moisture  till  the  water  issues  in  a small 
rill  at  the  bottom  of  the  decline.  Droseras,  Ivy-leaved  Campanula,  and 
other  native  bog  plants  are  found  with  the  sphagnum  and  rushes  in  the  wet 
springy  ground. 

The  successful  growth  of  Sarracenias  and  Diomea  first  led  to  carrying  out 
the  idea  more  fully.  There  are  many  hardy  plants  which  from  the  want  of 
the  continuous  moisture  of  such  a site,  and  which  they  enjoy  in  their  native 
haunts,  do  not  succeed  year  after  year  in  the  ordinary  herbaceous  or  garden 
border  ; a hot  summer  comes  and  they  are  not — to  instance  some  Calthas,  the 
double  sorts  of  the  glorious  Marsh  Marigolds  now  brightening  our  Lea  Marshes, 
Sarracenias,  Primroses  from  Himalayan  bogs,  Spiraeas,  and  others.  The  idea 
was  to  show  these  plants  in  tbeir  natural  way,  and  so  to  see  them  in  their  full 
beauty. 

How  Best  to  Use  the  Site — Requirements. 

The  chief  thing  to  do  was  to  husband  and  use  thoroughly  the  water  run- 
ning into  and  accumulating  in  the  bog.  A temporary  deep  drain  was  made 
right  up  the  centre,  and  the  work  was  done  in  a dry  early  autumn,  allowing 
the  men  to  move  on  the  surface.  This,  husbanding  the  water,  was  done  by 
forming  beds  following  the  circular  shape  of  the  depression,  and  so  made  that 
the  upper  set  received  all  the  issuing  spewy  springs  that  could  be  found  issuing 
from  the  surrounding  banks  on  to  the  surface  of  the  bog.  A two  and  a- 
half  feet  wide  bank  of  clay  was  then  put  in  and  trodden  firmly  on  the  lower 
side  of  the  beds  defining  the  beds  and  keeping  the  moisture  in  them  until  allowed 
to  escape. 

A second  series  of  beds  was  a foot  lower.  A third  a few  inches  below 
this,  and  one  bed  of  this  series  had  all  the  peat  removed  until  the  clay  which 
(except  here  and  there  where  water  oozed  up  through  clayey  sand)  formed 
the  bottom  of  the  bog,  was  reached,  thus  making  a small  pond  to  receive  the 
overflowings  from  the  upper  beds.  A fourth  series  of  beds  received  the  over- 
flow from  the  pond  and  upper  beds,  as  well  as  one  or  two  independent  springs 
from  the  sides,  and  eventually  the  water  ran  off  into  the  brook  or  ditch  in  a 
small  clay-lined  channel  built  across  the,  so  to  speak,  miniature  valley. 

,,  v j ,m“1  difficulties  ^ bad  to  overcome  were  in  making  the  clay  walls  to 
u6  v**8'  Towards  the  sides  of  the  hollow  a firm  bottom  was  found,  but  when 
the  bottom  was  springy  the  water  simply  oozed  up  through  the  clay  and  does 
so  more  or  less  still,  but  the  dams  or  walls  do  their  work — that  is,  they  keep  the 
moisture  in  the  several  levels  well.  They  act  also  as  paths  to  let  you  walk  in 
comfort  about  the  space  (which,  bythe-by,  is  sixty  feet  square),  the  chief  thing 
to  make  a bog  garden  useable  and  enjoyable  in  all  weathers  and  seasons.  But 
the  paths  at  first  did  not  answer,  for  you  found  yourself  up  to  the  knees  in 


miry  clay.  A surfaoo  crust  of  gravel  and  cetnont  concrete  was  tried,  but  the 
wator  sponged  up  through  it,  the  clay  swallowed  it;  so  something  had  to  bo 
dono  to  lcoep  tho  clay  down  and  gut  a safe  path. 

Tho  foreman  suggested,  and  a wood  olosring  close  by  furnished,  tho 
romedy.  For  tho  spowy  places  some  small  beech  trunks  were  split  in  two, 
laid  round  side  downwards  along  the  paths,  and  short  split  branches  (smaller  ) 
wore  laid  across  them,  making  corduroy  paths  two  and  a-half  feet  wide.  A 
little  gravel  botwoon  the  logs  keep  thorn  in  place  ; they  aro  a perfect,  comfort- 
able, and  lasting  path,  and  keep  the  clay  down  and  in  place.  I forgot  to  say 
that  from  oaeh  series  of  beds  wator  above  a oortain  lovel  flows  in  small  drain 
pipes  into  tho  next  level,  enabling  tho  height  of  tho  water  in  each  bed  to  be 
regulated. 

In  the  middle  of  one  or  two  of  the  largest  central  beds  an  upright  post  is 
driven,  the  top  just  on  the  surfaoo,  to  receive  tho  one  end  of  three  split  trees, 
and  so  allow  every  plant  in  tho  bod  to  bo  readied.  80  far  we  have  gained 
oontrol  of  tho  water,  enlarged  and  retained  the  full  boggy  space,  and  have 
means  of  moving  comfortably  about  the  moist  area. 

Preparing  the  Beds  for  Planting. 

Owing  to  enlarging  the  area  there  was  not  sufficient  peaty  material, 
foreign  peat  and  leaves  had  to  be  furnished  to  make  one  foot  and  a-half  of  good 
soil  in  each  bed.  Small  rills  drawn  with  a hoe  to  the  mouth  of  the  overflow  pipe 
allow  the  bog  to  be  controlled,  a stroke  of  the  hoe  retains  moisture,  or  allows 
the  surfaoo  and  crowns  of  the  plants  to  be  kept  dry  or  raised  out  of  the  water. 
The  beds  are  subdivided  by  small  peat  banks,  on  which  plants  liking  their 
toes  or  root  extremities  in  water,  but  their  crowns  to  live  in  drier  regions,  are 
fixed. 

The  chief  enemies  have  been  the  principle  of  the  '‘fittest  surviving,”  in 
the  shape  of  the  rushes  and  water-loving  grass  striving  to  resume  possession — 
an  occasional  and  timely  weeding  conquers  this — the  Liverwort  tries  to  surface 
the  whole,  to  the  detriment  of  the  smaller  plants,  such  as  Soldanellas,  Violas. 
It  wants  a careful,  and  now  and  again,  scratching  away.  The  birds,  tempted 
by  the  loose  peat  surface,  after  hoeing  or  weeding,  come  and  scratch  for  food, 
and  some  smaller  winter-resting  plants,  such  as  Dionoeas,  Droseras,  Pinguicula, 
are  apt  not  to  be  forthcoming  when  looked  for  next  spring.  Just  a word  as  to 
full  exposure  to  sunlight.  The  spaces  is  open,  except  for  a slight  shade  in 
the  shape  of  a row  or  two  of  six  feet  Hollies  to  the  south,  but  my  experience  is 
that  moisture  at  the  roots,  few  plants  object  to  this.  In  this  the  garden 
differs  from  Mr.  Wilson’s  interesting  experiments  at  Wisbey,  where  many 
of  the  plants  are  under,  or  shaded  by  overhanging  trees.  In  other 
ways  our  experiments  differ,  besides  it  is  not  every  one  who  can  devote  a wood 
to  gardening. 

The  Plants. 

Of  the  plants  first  put  in  the  bog  many  died.  The  water  supply  of  the 
several  parts  was  unknown ; some  were  drowned,  some  were  too  dry.  The 
best  survivors  of  the  first  plantations  are — Calthas,  double  forms,  the  mon- 
strous, the  Palustris  plena,  and  the  later  dwarf  and  double  form.  Of  the 
Sarracenias,  purpurea  flowers  and  seeds  freely  about.  S.  Drummondi  is  the 
next  hardiest.  S.  flava,  S.  rubra,  and  S.  psittacina  seem  to  live,  but  get  weaker 
after  each  winter.  I am  sorry  that  some  interesting  hybrids  sent  me  by  Mr. 
H.  Veitch  and  Mr.  Wrigley  have  not  survived.  The  white  Pile  wort  is  a 
splendid  plant  in  the  bog.  Lobelia  syphilitica  and  the  American  Osmundas 
flourish  well  together.  On  an  extreme  jutting  out  into  the  small  pond  Saxi- 
fraga  cordata  flowers  gloriously,  the  golden  Lysimachia  has  to  be  restrained, 
or  would  cover  the  surface.  The  striped  Viola  and  V.  pedata,  Ranunculuses, 
including  the  beautiful  little  oDe,  Parnassifolius,  thrive.  Dondia  Epipactis, 
Valeriana  Phu  aurea,  the  Trollius,  and  more  especially  the  varieties  of 
American  Cowslip,  Dodecatheon  Jeffreyanum,  and  others  are  quite  at  their 
best. 

Of  the  taller-growing  plants  the  Thalictrums,  Achillea  Pfcarmica  fl.-pl.,the 
American  Liatris,  Lysimachia  clethroides,  Lychnis  of  sorts,  Gentiana  pneumo- 
nanthe  and  macrophylla  thrive  freely.  Pyrola  rotundifolia,  the  Mandrake 
with  its  curious  two-legged  roots,  Pyrola  rotundifolia,  Trientalis  europsea.  On 
the  slightly  raised  banks  the  Arctic  bramble  and  the  R.  Chamremorus  have 
established  themselves,  and  fight  where  they  join  for  supremacy  with  the 
American  cranberry  from  the  Wisbey  wood.  Droseras,  Diomea,  and  Pinguicula 
have  been  disturbed  this  winter  by  the  birds.  Orchis  foliosa  seems  to  rejoice 
in  a water-teeming  bed,  and  is  there  quite  hardy.  No  doubt  other  orchis 
would  succeed. 

Primulas  have  a bed  to  themselves,  forty  or  fifty  of  the  Alpine  and 
Himalayan  kinds  were  planted,  but  probably  from  the  want  of  limestone  or 
from  not  having  been  planted  on  shaly  slopes  charged  with  water,  only  the 
following  have  survived  and  thriven.  P.  japonica,  and  denticulata  are  becoming 
the  self-sowing  weeds  of  the  garden.  P.  rosea  and  its  large-flowered  variety, 
P.  Wulfeana,  the  varieties  of  minima,  P.  viscosa  nivalis,  and  P.  glutinosa  need 
also  shade  ; P.  villosaand  Stuartii ; Munroi  needs  the  moistest  place.  A large 
bed  is  given  up  to  Spiroeas,  such  as  Aruncus,  palmata,  and  japonica,  they  are 
mixed  with  the  American  lilies  of  the  pardalinum  type,  which  attain  six  to 
eight  feet.  Mr.  Bull’s  Astilboides  and  the  white  form  of  Palmata  thrive  apace. 

The  Zebra  and  corkscrew  rushes  need  to  be  kept  in  bounds.  Of  Irises,  I took 
counsel  with  Professor  Foster  ; the  stronger  varieties  of  Iris  Ksempferi  are  at 
home  in  the  wet  bog,  but  occasionally  a sort  disappears  in  winter.  They 
seem  quite  at  home  in  the  clay  banks  of  the  rill . 

I should  occupy  too  much  time  if  1 gave  all  the  failures  ; the  result  of  the 
experiment  has  appeared  to  be  a success.  If  my  remarks  lead  some  others  to 
make  a trial  in  this  direction  I shall  be  glad.  So  many  have  more  experience 
than  I have  had.  Will  they  tell  us  something  about  it  ? 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway, 
N. — New  and  General  Plant  Catalogue. 

Wood  and  Ingram,  Huntingdon. — Select  Catalogue  of  Bedding  Plants, 
Carnations,  Chry santhemums,  Dahlias,  S(c. 


“SPRING  LEAVES.”— In  the  warm  genial  climate  where  Tea  is  grown,  the  early 
Spring  leaves  of  the  plant  burst  forth  with  a vigour  and  luxuriance  unknown  in  colder 
regions  ; this  early  growth  yields  the  richest  juices,  and  tea  of  amazing  strength,  combined 
with  a most  delicious  flavour  and  aroma,  is  obtained  therefrom  ; being  carefully  selected 
from  the  early  Spring  growth,  and  shipped  free  from  all  adulteration,  Homiman’s  Tea  (in 
packets)  commands  an  enormous  sale  in  England  and  abroad.  The  same  reliable  good  quality, 
at  the  same  flxed  price,  is  always  secured  in  every  City,  Town,  and  Village  in  the  Kingdom, 
by  purchasing  of  Horniman’s  Agents.  6,000,000  packets  sold  yearly.  See  list  of  Agents  in 
all  papers,  and  at  Railway  Stations.—  [Ad  vt.] 


May  22,  (886. 


THE  GA  RDENERS'  MAGAZINE. 


Corasponiicme. 

CURATORSHIP  OP  KEW  GARDENS. 

It  has  been  my  expectation,  and  probably  the  expectation  of  many  besides 
myself,  to  bear  something  further  as  to  the  curatorship  of  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kow.  Prom  your  columns  I learned  that  Mr.  John  Smith,  after  a long  term 
of  honourable  service,  had,  by  reason  of  ill-health,  retired,  and  there  the 
record  stopped  ; we  know  not  who  is  curator  pro  (cm.,  or  who  is  to  be  the 
permanent  officer.  At  the  risk  of  making  a mistake  I shall,  in  the  public 
interest,  record  my  opinion  that  an  important  appointment  such  as  this  should 
be  the  subject  of  public  competition.  It  may  be  in  the  power  of  a Government 
Department  to  make  an  appointment  and  defy  criticism.  The  appointment  so 
made  may  be  good  or  bad,  but  an  appointment  made  in  a more  publicmanner 
carries  with  it  a guarantee  of  at  least  a right  endeavour  by  the  adoption  of 
what  may  be  called  an  exhaustive  process.  It  is  impossible  to  know  of  the 
best  men  for  such  posts  by  private  inquiry  merely,  or  by  the  workings  of 
personal  influence,  while  of  vested  rights — if  there  are  such — there  is  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  be  said  save  that  it  should  be  a primary  virtue  to  ignore 
them.  For  the  management  of  Kew  Gardens  a man  of  large  experience  and 
high  talent  is  required.  A “ practical  ” man  he  must  be  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  term  as  commonly  understood.  The  two  Smiths,  whose  talents  have  been 
bestowed  on  these  noble  gardens  were  masters  of  their  business,  and  cannot 
be  succeeded  by  any  second-rate  man  without  serious  damage  to  the  gardens 
and  to  botany.  Of  courtesy,  right  feeling,  and  accommodativeness  of  spirit 
we  may  find  examples  in  plenty,  but  of  the  kind  of  talent  now  wanted  there  is 
really  not  much  at  command,  and  scarcely  outside  the  ranks  of  experienced 
head  gardeners  is  it  to  be  found  for  either  love  or  money.  The  management 
of  these  gardens  includes  the  management  of  land  and  trees  and  men,  a pro- 
phetic perception  of  the  relations  of  the  public  interest  to  the  requirements  of 
science,  and  a spirit  superior  to  party  feeling  and  personal  prejudice.  I confess 
that  in  respect  of  the  appointment  that  must  be  made  I am  in  fear,  and  the 
subject  is  one  that  demands  the  sympathetic  attention  of  the  general  public. 
With  this  I send  my  card,  and,  as  honesty  is  the  only  policy,  I sign  myself, 

A Possible  Candidate  for  the  Appointment. 


FIXING  DATES  OF  FLOWER  SHOWS. 

Your  correspondents  “ M.  R.”  in  his  remarks  at  page  278  on  the  dates  of  the 
exhibitions  of  the  National  Auricula  and  National  Carnation  Societies  indicates 
very  clearly  that  he  has  not  had  much  experience  in  the  practical  management 
of  floricultural  societies.  He  asks  why  the  dates  are  arranged  so  long  before 
hand,  and  why  they  are  not  altered  when  found  by  the  course  of  events  to  be 
unsuitable  ? In  the  first  place  it  is  necessary  to  fix  the  dates  early  in  the  year 
to  enable  cultivators  to  make  their  arrangements,  and  to  give  the  executive  an 
opportunity  of  securing  the  services  of  first-class  men  for  making  the  awards. 
To  alter  the  dates  when  the  time  for  preparation  has  well  nigh  expired  is  deci- 
dedly objectionable,  because  it  upsets  the  calculations  of  growers,  and  places 
those  who  are  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  accelerate  or  retard  their  flowers 
at  a considerable  disadvantage.  There  is  yet  another  point  to  be  considered. 
When  a date  is  altered  there  is  a possibility  of  losing  the  services  of  those 
engaged  for  awarding  the  prizes,  and  experiencing  a difficulty  in  securing 
others  equally  qualified  to  act.  It  frequently  happens  also  that  when  one 
date  is  abandoned  it  is  not  easy  to  find  another  that  is  really  suitable  without 
clashing  with  other  shows.  When  the  exhibitions  of  one  society  are  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  meetings  of  another  body,  as  in  the  case  of  the  National 
Auricula  Society,  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  alterations  of  dates  are  of 
course  materially  increased.  It  would  for  example  have  upset  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  R.H.S.  for  the  southern  section  to  have  deferred  its  exhibition 
for  a week,  and  it  would  have  been  hardly  fair  for  the  northern  section  to 
have  held  its  show  apart  from  the  spring  gathering  of  the  Manchester  Royal 
Botanical  Society,  seeing  that  the  latter  contributes  a considerable  proportion 
of  the  prize  fund.  The  dates  should  of  course  be  fixed  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
time  known  to  be  the  most  suitable  for  the  district  in  whioh  the  exhibition  is 
to  beheld.  I agree  with  “ R.  M.”  that  the  date  of  the  exhibition  of  the 
National  Carnation  Society  was  last  year  fully  a week  too  late  for  the  southern 
growers,  and  I regret  very  much  that  the  mistake  is  to  be  repeated  this  year, 
the  date  being  July  27.  The  committee  appear  to  have  trimmed  their  sails  to 
catch  the  northern  growers,  or  in  other  words  they  have  made  the  arrange- 
ments with  a view  to  enable  the  growers  in  the  north  to  compete.  No  one 
will  rejoice  more  than  myself  to  see  a goodly  contingent  of  flowers  from  the 
north,  but  it  is  no  part  of  the  business  of  the  committee  of  the  southern  sec- 
tion to  specially  provide  for  them  or  indeed  to  take  them  into  consideration. 
The  committee  should  alone  consider  the  requirements  of  the  southern  growers 
and  fix  the  exhibition  for  a date  on  which  they  can  show  at  their  best,  for  the 
northern  growers  have  an  exhibition  of  their  own,  which  also  should,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  be  arranged  to  suit  them,  and  not  cultivators  resident  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London.  X.  Y.  Z. 

Tiie  Blessed  Twenties  should  rank  in  importance  with  the  word  Meso- 
potamia, and  for  the  metropolis  and  district  are  the  best  possible  in  a run  of 
years  for  the  several  subjects  they  have  become  associated  with.  For  Jan.  20, 
late- flowering  Chrysanthemums  and  Fruits  ; Feb.  20,  Cyclamens,  Primulas, 
forced  Bulbs  ; March  20,  Crocuses,  Snowdrops,  Hyacinths,  Early  Tulips,  &c.  ; 
April  20,  Auriculas.  Primulas,  Daffodils  ; May  20,  Orchids,  pot  Roses;  June 
20,  Pelargoniums,  Pyrethrums,  cut  Roses;  July  20,  Carnations,  cut  Roses; 
August  20,  Gladioli,  Asters,  Phloxes;  September  20,  Dahlias,  Gladioli,^  early 
Chrysanthemums,  Fruits  ; October  20,  Chrysanthemums,  Dahlias,  Fruits  ; 
November  20,  Chrysanthemums,  Cyclamens,  Primulas,  Fruits  ; December  20, 
Berries,  Chrysanthemums,  Poinsettias,  Fruits.  To  follow  such  a plan  from 
year  to  year  is,  of  course,  impossible  ; but  the  nearer  we  keep  to  it  the  better, 
save  in  the  single  exceptional  case  of  cut  roses,  which  must  every  year  be  pro- 
vided with  a date  determinable  by  the  character  of  the  winter  and  the  weather 
of  the  spring.  It  is  better  to  be  in  the  wrong  by  a few  days  early  or  late 
than  defer  fixing  the  date  until  so  near  upon  the  time  as  to  shut  out  a number 
of  the  best  exhibitors.  Number  Twenty. 

I was  rather  amused  at  the  remarks  on  this  subject  at  page  278.  “ M.  R.” 

says,  “ One  naturally  likes  to  show  at  one’s  best,  which  would  have  been  easy 
last  year  at  the  usual  date  of  the  Carnation  Show,  about  July  22,  but  as  it 
was,  many  of  us  were  with  difficulty  able  to  show  at  all.  The  additional 
week  of  hot  sun,”  &c.,  &c.  “ M.  K.,”  of  Clapham,  could  not  keep  his  flowers 

until  July  28,  1885.  Now  I want  a straight  answer  to  a plain  question.  If 
“ M.  R.”  of  Clapham,  could  not  keep  his  flowers  until  July  28,  how  did  Mr.  M. 
Rowan,  of  36,  Manor  Street,  Clapham,  manago  to  keep  the  splendid  blooms 
with  which  he  took  tho  principal  prizes  at  Oxford,  in  Mr.  Dodwell’s  gardon,  on 


August  4,  1885  ? Mr.  M.  Rowan  took  first  prize  for  the  best  twelve  dissimilar 
carnations  ; and  he  had  the  best  carnation  and  picotee  in  the  show.  “ M.  R.,” 
of  the  G.M.  and  Mr.  Martin  Rowan  may  not  be  tho  same,  but  they  both  hail 
from  Clapham,  and  the  coincidence  is  interesting.  Scrutator. 


ORCHID  NOMENCLATURE. 

Mr.  B S.  Williams  had,  on  Wednesday,  certificated  at  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society’s  exhibition  an  orchid  under  the  name  of  Ltelia  bella.  We  think,  how- 
ever, this  name  cannot  stand,  for  if  you  refer  to  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
vol.  21  (1884),  p.  174,  you  will  find  one  of  our  hybrids  there  described  under 
this  name  by  Professor  Reichenbach. 

This  is  again  an  instance  how  confusion  in  nomenclature  may  easily  occur 
when  people  will  name  their  own  plants,  and,  in  justice  to  ourselves,  we  shall 
be  glad  if  yon  will  make  some  note  in  your  issue  of  Saturday  about  this  point, 
as  Mr.  Williams’  plant  is  not  the  same  as  ours  of  course. 

King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  8.W.  JAMES  Veitch  AND  Sons. 


Itplies  to  <&uews. 
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Cncumbers. — B. — Your  cucumber  plants  are  suffering  from  insufficient 
warmth,  and  it  will  be  advisable  to  increase  both  top  and  bottom  heat.  The 
plants  having  been  in  full  bearing  for  a considerable  period,  a top  dressing  of 
rich  soil  should  be  applied  to  the  bed  when  the  plants  are  again  in  full 
growth. 

Warts  on  Vine  Leaves. — J.  S.,  Park  Hill,  Croydon. — The  excrescences  on 
the  back  of  the  vine  leaves  indicate  a plethoric  condition  of  the  vines, 
probably  caused  by  the  maintenance  of  a close,  warm,  and  moist  atmosphere. 
To  prevent  their  further  development,  slightly  reduce  the  atmospheric 
moisture  and  increase  the  ventilation. 

Lisas. — B. — A cold  frame  in  a shady  position  will  be  the  most  suitable 
position  for  the  disas  until  they  are  coming  into  bloom,  when  they  may  be 
placed  in  the  conservatory.  They  require  a liberal  supply  of  water  at  the 
roots  and  a humid  atmosphere. 

Peach  Trees. — P.  M.— As  the  border  of  the  peach  house  is  in  an  impoverished 
condition,  supply  the  trees  with  liquid  manure  alternately  with  clear  water, 
until  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen,  when  it  should  be  discontinued.  Provided  the 
border  is  not  kept  excessively  moist,  the  liquid  manure  will  not  affect  the 
flavour  of  fruit,  as  that  is  influenced  more  by  the  light  and  air  than  by  the 
nutrients  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  trees. 

Mildew  on  Peach  Trees.— I have  an  orchard  house  here  which  has  been 
erected  just  two  and  a-half  years,  filled  with  young  peach  trees,  which  are 
planted  against  the  back  wall,  and  also  grown  as  standards.  No  artificial 
heat  is  employed,  but  plenty  of  air  is  admitted.  Last  year  (the  first  of  the 
trees  bearing)  I gathered  over  two  thousand  good-sized  ripe  fruits.  This  year 
I have  already  thinned  out  upwards  of  five  thousand  fruits,  and  I really  think 
that  there  are  more  than  five  thousand  left  on  the  trees.  But  mildew  has  set 
in  upon  the  fruit  and  some  very  few  of  the  young  shoots,  and  I trouble  you 
with  specimens  of  the  fruit  and  beg  the  favour  of  your  advising  me  by 
saying  whether  I can  do  better  than  using  powdered  sulphur.  The  trees  are 
remarkably  healthy  in  all  other  respects. 

Minehead,  Somerset.  Thomas  Ponsford. 

[The  most  effectual  remedy  for  mildew  is  dusting  the  foliage  and  fruits 
with  flowers  of  sulphur.  The  application  to  be  repeated  at  intervals  as  mry  be 
necessary.  Ventilate  freely  in  genial  weather. — Ed.  G.M.] 
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On  May  5th,  Mr.  F.  Croxford,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Domage,  Albury  House,  Surbiton, 
aged  71  years.  Mr.  Croxford  will  be  long  remembered  for  his  ardent  attachment 
to  the  chrysanthemum  and  his  useful  labours  in  connection  with  the  Stoke 
Newington,  South  Essex,  and  Surbiton  Chrysanthemum  Societies. 

On  the  16th  inst.,  at  98,  Chaussee  de  Courtrai,  Ghent,  M.  Ambroise  Versciiafff.lt, 
the  founder  of  the  nurseries  now  in  the  occupation  of  the  Compagnie  Continentale, 
and  cf  the  monthly  periodical  L' Illustration  Horticole,  aged  G1  years.  For  some 
years  past  he  has  suffered  from  a painful  malady.  


Jlarfcets, 

COVENT  GARDEN. 


Vegetables  —continued,. 


Fruit. 

Apples  per  1-s'eve  2s.  6d.  to  4 '.  0 1. 

Apples,  Ameiican,  per  bar.  10s.  6J.  „2ls.  Od. 
Cobs,  Kent..-  per  100 lbs.  36s.  Od.  ,,5’s.Od. 

Grapes _ per  lb.  4s.  Od.  „ 5 1.  Od. 

Lemons per  case  8s.  Od.  „ 9 1.  Od. 

Pine-apples,  English,  per 

lb Is.  Od.  ,,  Is.  61 

Pine-apples,  St.  Michaels, 

each — 3s.  6d.  ,,  6s.  01. 

Strawberries  ..  — ..per  lb.  2s.  Od.  ,,  4s.  Od. 


Vegetables. 

Artichokes,  Globe,  per  dz.  2s.  Od.  „ 3s.  Od 
Asparagus,  English,  perl'  0 2s.  Od.  ,,  6s.  Od 
Asparagus,  French,  per  bun.  3s.  Od.  ,,  6s.  Od. 
Bums,  French  ..  — per  lb.  Is.  Od.  „ Is.  6d. 

Beet  per  doz.  Is.  Od.  ,,  2).  Od. 

Carrots — . . per  bun.  0s.  4d.  „ 0s.  6d. 

Cauliflowers  - per  doz.  2s.  6d.  „ 3s.  01. 

Cucumbers  — — — — ..  each  0s.  4d.  ,,  Is.  Od. 

Endive . per  doz.  Is.  Od.  „ Is.  6d. 

Garlic per  lb.  0s.  4d.  „ 0s.  6d. 

Herbs  .... per  bunch  0s.  8d.  „ 0s.  4d. 

Horse-radish per  bun.  8s.  Od.  „ 4s.  Od. 

Lettuces,  Cabbage,  per  doz.  0s.  8d.  „ Is.  01. 

Lettuce,  Cos per  doz.  Is.  Od.  ,,  2s.  0.1. 

Leeks per  bun.  0s.  8d.  „ 0s.  41. 

Mint,  Green  — — — per  bun.  0i.  4d.  ,,  Oi.  01. 
Mushrooms  _ - per  basket  Is.  Od.  „ 2 s.  Od. 
Onions  .. ...  — . per  bushel  4s.  Od.  ,,  6).  Oil. 

Onions  - per  bunch  0s.  4d.  „ 0s.  6d. 

Parsley  per  bun.  0s.  4d.  „ 0s.  0d. 

RadlHhes  _ per  doz.  hunch  0s.  Od.  „ Is.  Od. 


Rhubarb  ....  — ..per  buu.  0s.  4d  to  Os.  6d. 

mall  Salading  ..per  pun.  0s.  3d.  Os.  4d. 
Spinach  — per  bushel  2i.  61.  „ 3i.  Od. 
Tomatoes  — — ..—  per  lb.  0s.  91.  ,,  Is.  01. 
Turnips  — per  bunch  0s.  6d.  .,  0s.  8d. 


Cut  Flowers. 


Abutilons ....  per  doz.  bun. 
Acacia,  French  ..per  bun. 
Azaleas  . .per  doz.  sprays 

Kouvardlas per  bunch 

Callas per  doz. 

Carnations,  per  doz.  blms. 
Eucharis,  per  doz.  blooms 
Gardenias,  per  doz.  blooms 
Heliotropes,  oer  doz.  sprays 
L;ly  of  the  Valley,  per  doz. 

sprays  

Marguerites,  per  doz.  buu. 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  bun. 
Pelargoniums,  Zonal,  per 

doz.  trusses  

Roses per  doz.  blms. 

Roses,  Tea -per  doz.  blms. 
Tropmolum  ..per  doz.  bun. 
Tuberoses —per  doz. 


Is. 

0d.  , 

„ 2s.  Od. 

Is. 

01.  , 

, Is.  61. 

Is. 

01.  , 

, Is.  6d. 

0s. 

01.  , 

. li.  Od. 

3s. 

01.  , 

, 4s.  01. 

Is 

01.  , 

, Is.  6 1. 

3 s. 

Od.  , 

„ 5s.  01. 

2s. 

Od.  , 

„ 3s.  01. 

0s. 

6d.  , 

, 03.  8(1. 

0s. 

9d.  , 

, Is.  Od. 

4 4. 

Od.  , 

, 0s.  Od. 

4s. 

Od.  , 

, 5s.  0 1. 

0s. 

61.  , 

„ 0s.  81. 

Is. 

61.  , 

. 2s.  Od. 

Is. 

01.  , 

, Is.  6 1. 

Is. 

61.  , 

, 2s.  0 1. 

Is. 

61.  , 

, 2s.  01. 

BOROUGH  AND  SPITALFIKI.DS. 
POTATOES. 

ltegonts....- -per  ton  76s.  to  95s. 

Magnum  Bonum ..per  ton  65s.  „ 80s. 

Hootch  Champion  per  ton  55s.  „ 70s. 

Victorias  ..  - - ..  ..per  ton  70s.,,  90s. 


KEATING’S  POWDER.— Kills  bugs,  moths,  fleas,  and  all  insoots  (porfootly  unrivalled), 
llarmloss  to  ovorything  but  iuBvots.  Tins,  0d.  and  la.— |_Advt.  ) 
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Royal  horticultural  society. 

1 GREAT  PROVINCIAL  SHOW  AT  LIVERPOOL, 

Junk  29  to  July  5,  1889. 

GREAT  EXHIBITION  of  IMPLEMENTS.  GARDEN  STRUCTURES,  TOOLS, 
ami  APPLIANCES  in  the  Wavertrek  Park. 

Schedules  and  fall  particulars  as  to  space,  &o.,  may  ho  had  on  application  to  the 
Superintendent,  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron,  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Ohiswioli,  London;  or  to 
Air.  ,1.  It  ia'II  a ill  son,  Botanic  Gardens,  Liverpool. 

NOTICE  (—Entries  close  Juno  12th. 

Applications  for  Advertisement  Spnoe  in  tlio  Official  Catalogue  should  be  mado  at  01100  to 
Adams  and  Frauds,  Advertising  Agents,  59,  Fleet  Street,  Loudou,  E.C. 

D 0 YAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY  GARDENS, 

J\i  REGENT’S  PARK. 

WEDNESDAY,  Junk  9,  EXHIBITION  OF  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  ANI)  FRUIT. 
Tickets  and  Schedules  of  prizes  to  bo  obtained  at  the  Gardens  ouly. 

Entries  should  be  sent  in  as  goon  os  possible. 


Koyal  botanical  and  horticultural  society  of 

MANCHESTER. 

The  GRAND  NATIONAL  HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION  of  1886  will  open  at  The 
Gardens,  Old  Trafford,  on  FRIDAY,  June  11,  at  Two  p.m.  Entries  close  on  June  4. 
Schedules  may  bo  had  from  the  undersigned, 

Koyal  Botanic  Gardens,  Alanchester.  Bruch  Findlay. 


(ZFxfjtfaitfons  anti  UJectmga  far  the  lEnsumg  Meek. 

Wednesday,  June  2. — Reading  Horticultural  Society. — Summer  Exhibition. 
Wednesday,  Junk  2,  to  Tuesday,  June  7. — Bath  and  West  of  England  Agri- 
cultural Society. — Meeting  at  Bristol. 

Saturday,  June  5.— Royal  National  Tulip  Society. — Exhibition  at  Old  Trafford. 


Auction  Sales  for  ti)e  lEnsumg  JHJEeek. 

Wednesday,  June  2. — Messrs.  Protlieroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  and  68,  Cheapside  ; Carnations,  Picotees,  &c. 

Wednesday  and  Thursday,  June  2 and  3. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street 
Covent  Garden  ; Orchids. 

Friday,  June  4 — Messrs.  Protlieroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms 
67  and  68,  Cheapside  ; Orchids. 

Saturday,  June  6. — Messrs.  Protlieroe  and  Morris,  at  the  Tivoli  Nursery,  Norwood  ; 
Bedding  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. — Post  free  from  the  Office,  4,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  London  E.C  . 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  One  Copy,  2jd. : 3 Months,  3s. : 6 Months,  6s.  : One 
Year,  11s.  6d.  (including  the  Christmas  Number).  To  America,  Australia,  Belgium, 
Canada,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  India,  Italy,  Spain,  Sweden,  and 
Switzerland,  14s.  per  annum. 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS.  — Five  lines  and 

under,  body  type,  2s.  6d. ; each  additional  line,  6d. ; half  a column,  £1 15s.  ; a 
column,  £3 ; one  page,  £9. 

Advertisements  for  the  Current  Number  must  be  sent  not  later  than  Wednesday,  and 
for  Monthly  Parts  not  later  than  the  24th  of  each  Month,  addressed  to  the  Advertisement 
Office  of  the  Gardeners'  Magazine,  148  and  149,  Aldersgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  of  HORTICULTURAL  or  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES  and 
SHOWS  are  inserted  on  the  Leader  Page  at  Is.  per  line. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  OF  SITUATIONS  VACANT,  or  from  persons  seeking  employ- 
ment, Is.  each  four  lines  (28  words),  and  3d.  per  line  af 
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Schools  for  Gardeners  are  unknown  as  public  institutions 
designed  for  training  men  to  the  gardening  craft,  but  as  every  garden 
is  a school  in  some  degree,  and  a certain,  or  say  an  uncertain,  num- 
ber are  such  in  an  eminent  degree,  there  should  not  be  any  great 
ground  for  complaint  in  respect  of  the  training  of  gardeners.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  is  much  ground  of  complaint,  or  we  should  have 
no  excuse  for  the  remarks  lately  made  on  the  subject  or  for  such  as 
we  propose  to  make  now.  It  is  of  the  profoundest  importance  that 
the  training  of  young  men  in  gardens  should  be  thorough,  and  that 
the  result  should  be  men  equal  to  all  average  demands  upon  them, 
with  a considerable  proportion  equal  to  demands  above  the  average. 
Not  only  must  the  art  be  sustained  as  of  importance  to  the  nation, 
but  offices  of  high  trust  and  with  proportionate  emoluments  will  be 
more  and  more  at  the  command  of  gardeners  as  our  colonies  expand, 
and  as  our  Government  becomes  liberated  from  contentions  that 
No.  1,100,  New  Series.— Yol.  XXIX. 


stand  sheer  in  the  way  of  useful  work  in  the  development  of  our 
vast  possessions.  India  has  made  profitable  employment  for  not  a 
few  of  the  ablest  gardeners  of  our  time.  America,  in  the  field  of 
free  competition,  has  for  able  men  honourable  and  profitable  employ- 
ment; and  the  world  at  large  may  he  said  to  demand  horticultural 
talent  beyond  the  means  of  supply,  so  that  in  many  important  fields 
of  industry  enterprise  is  checked  or  is  committed  to  a waste  of 
energy.  England  has  her  privileges  in  respect  of  all  such  matters 
by  reason  of  her  colonizing  capacity  and  her  immense  carrying  trade, 
but  privileges  are  accompanied  with  duties  and  responsibilities,  and 
it  is  by  110  means  certain  that,  as  the  case  stands,  every  man  can  be 
said  to  do  his  duty. 

In  gardens  where  premiums  are  paid,  the  apprentices  have 
special  rights  to  useful  teaching;  but  they  are  often  left  to  blunder 
on  in  absolute  dependence  on  their  own  powers  of  observation  and 
the  slow  apprehension  that  attends  discovery,  in  place  of  the  quick 
mastery  of  a subject  that  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  direct  instruction. 
It  is  the  head  gardener’s  duty  not  only  to  teach  the  young  men  to 
do  this  and  that,  but  to  give  them  also  the  reason  why.  To  do  this 
demands  a considerable  range  of  knowledge,  which  exists  nowhere  in 
a concrete  form,  but  is  the  collective  result  of  reading,  observing, 
and  meditating,  with  the  garden  for  a centre  around  which  nature 
may  be  said  to  revolve.  To  leave  young  men  to  pick  up  knowledge 
unaided  is  a wrong  to  them,  yet  many  who  systematically  take 
premiums  do  absolutely  nothing  beyond  admitting  those  who  pay 
them  to  take  a share  in  the  work,  and  it  may  be  in  the  buffeting 
peculiar  to  the  place.  The  common  difference  between  a native  and 
a foreign  workman  is  that  the  first  has  learned  his  business  in  a 
haphazard  way  and  the  second  in  a systematic  and  methodical  way, 
with  a technical  school  to  help  with  discipline  and  elementary 
principles. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  gardeners  now  to  accomplish  for  themselves 
what  for  their  predecessors  was  impossible,  recent  legislative  enact- 
ments, combined  with  voluntary  agencies,  having  brought  scientific 
training  within  the  reach  of  all.  The  science  classes  held  in  connexion 
with  the  Science  and  Art  Department  at  South  Kensington  are  to 
be  found  in  all  the  large  towns,  and  those  who  cannot  attend  them 
may  qualify  for  the  examinations  by  reading  up  in  chemistry,  botany, 
and  the  allied  sciences.  It  will  be  found  that,  however  remote  from 
a busy  centre  a garden  may  be,  there  are  means  at  the  command  of 
such  as  desire  them  for  improvement  in  general  culture  as  well  as 
for  the  special  culture  that  is  calculated  to  fit  a man  for  a responsible 
position  in  horticulture.  It  will  not,  perhaps,  occur  to  many  young 
men  that  a training  in  agriculture  is  a good  preparation  for  the 
mastery  of  horticulture ; but  such  is  the  fact,  for  the  gardener  should 
be  fortified  with  knowledge  of  soils,  manures,  the  constituents  of 
plants  and  the  theory  of  rotation.  In  the  examinations  held  in  May 
there  are  sections  for  botany  and  vegetable  physiology,  earnest  work 
in  which  will  prove  of  the  greatest  value  in  after  life,  both  as  to  the 
knowledge  of  first  principles  that  will  be  gained  and  the  habit  of 
study  that  will  be  acquired,  for  even  the  will  to  do  a thing  needs 
to  be  cultivated. 

In  the  suburbs  of  London  gardeners  have  some  special  advan- 
tages, for  a cheap  railway  ride  will  place  them  in  contact  with  such 
institutions  as  the  Birkbeck,  Polytechnic,  City  of  London,  King’s, 
and  other  colleges.  These  are  open  to  all  comers  on  easy  terms,  and 
a subscription  of  about  threepence  weekly  from  October  to  May 
suffices  to  cover  the  monetary  obligations.  In  such  towns  as  Leeds, 
Manchester,  and  Birmingham,  the  facilities  are  scarcely  less  patent 
than  in  London.  The  four  metropolitan  institutions  named  above 
have  at  the  present  time  about  8,000  students,  and  we  will  venture 
the  assertion  that  in  all  that  number  there  are  not  so  many  as  a 
score  of  gardeners.  In  the  year  1884  a course  of  lectures  on  horti- 
culture was  given  at  the  City  of  London  College.  There  was  only 
one  student  who  attended,  and  he  went  through  the  course  ! It  will 
be  said  that  gardeners  obtain  such  low  wages  that  the  luxury  of 
education  is  beyond  their  means.  Let  that  be  granted,  and  let  it  be 
also  granted  that  low  wages  will  be  the  lot  of  all  who  drone  on  in 
the  dull  groove,  while  to  those  who  by  honest  effort  will  rise  out  of 
it,  there  is  the  certain  prospect  of  something  better,  for,  bad  as 
times  are,  the  able  men  succeed  in  life  ; the  race  is  to  the  swift  and 
the  battle  to  the  strong.  The  dullard  must  live  by  drudgery  ; the 
clever  man  may  do  better,  and  he  who  combines  steadfastness  with 
ability,  even  in  gardening,  will  do  well. 
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There  are  agencies  beyond  number,  apart  from  colleges  and  other 
local  organizations,  in  aid  of  improvement.  Not  a few  of  the  leaders 
in  science  have  provided  elementary  books  such  as  not  many  years 
since  were  prepared  by  compilers  oidy.  The  primers  published  by 
Macmillan,  Collins,  and  Longmans  may  be  especially  commended  to 
the  notice  of  young  men  as  in  the  nature  of  schools  of  good  teaching. 
Take  Turner’s  “ Principles  of  Agriculture,”  or  Hooker’s  “ Primer  of 
Botany,”  for  example,  and  we  seem  bound  to  marvel  that  things  so 
great  in  merit,  in  substance,  should  bo  placed  within  the  reach  of 
anyone  who  can  spare  a shilling.  Nor  should  the  prudent  gardener 
draw  the  line  at  those  ; he  should  go  on,  although  his  means  may 
be  narrow  and  the  burden  of  life  a heavy  one,  for  the  way  of  study 
lightens  labour,  and  a man  is  worth  more  in  money  in  proportion  as 
he  acquires  knowledge  and  cultivates  self-respect.  The  man  who 
has  reached  a head  place  ought  not  to  suppose  that  his  education  is 
finished,  for  in  proportion  as  he  continues  to  keep  himself  informed 
of  the  progress  of  science  and  invention,  the  better  will  he  be  enabled 
to  direct  the  heads  and  hands  of  those  for  whose  training  he  has 
become  responsible. 

Scientific  training,  apart  from  the  garden,  is  not  to  be  desired  for 
gardeners.  It  is  in  this  we  often  see  the  weakness  of  the  continental 
method,  for  often  the  men  who  have  been  trained  in  “ schools  ” 
have  but  little  practical  knowledge  ; and  what  is  worse,  they  are  apt 
to  look  down  on  work  and,  as  far  as  possible,  evade  it.  We  want 
here,  as  elsewhere,  “science  with  practice,”  and  if  they  are  to 
be  divorced — which  in  any  and  every  case  is  a misfortune — then  we 
say  let  us  have  the  practice  and  leave  science  for  such  as  can  com- 
mand it.  A gardener  is  expected  to  work  in  a garden,  and  there  is 
not  much  to  be  got  out  of  a man  who  can  only  talk  about  it,  however 
sound  he  may  be  in  theory  and  however  many  and  mighty  the 
technical  terms  ho  can  use  with  his  tongue  without  becoming 
ridiculous. 


Bedford  Horticultural  Society. — Annual  exhibition,  July  14 

Surrey  Chrysanthemum  Society. — The  exhibition  is  fixed  for 
November  8 and  9. 

Cheshunt  Chrysanthemum  Society  will  hold  its  annual  exhibi- 
tion November  12  and  13. 

Chertsey  District  Horticultural  Society’s  annual  exhibition 
will  be  held  at  Addlestone  on  June  17. 

Mr.  W.  Wenman  has  succeeded  Mr.  Harris  as  head  gardener  at 
Hickleton,  Doncaster. 

Mr.  J.  McLean,  who  has  recently  been  engaged  as  head  gardener 
by  W.  Pearce,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Wemys  Bay,  was  presented  with  a gold 
watch  on  his  leaving  his  situation  at  Earnock. 

Society  of  Arts  Conversazione  will  be  held,  by  permission  of 
the  Royal  Commission,  at  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition,  South 
Kensington,  on  Friday,  July  16. 

Mr.  Alfred  Smee  invites  inspection  of  his  garden  at  Wallington 
on  this  present  Saturday,  May  29.  “The  Grange,”  Wallington, 
became  long  since  classic  ground  for  lovers  of  gardens. 

“Fish  Culture”  is  the  title  of  a new  paper  devoted  to  “fish, 
aquaria,  reptiles,  amphibia,  zoology,  botany,  &c.”  It  is  to  be 
published  monthly ; 11,  Paternoster  Buildings,  London,  and  by  John 
Heywood,  Deansgate,  Manchester. 

Societe  Royale  d’Horticulture  de  Waas  will  hold  a special 
exhibition  at  St.  Nicolas  from  June  27  to  July  1,  when  the  gold  medal 
presented  by  the  King  of  the  Belgians  will  be  offered  as  the  first  prize 
for  twenty  orchids. 

Holly  Berries  are  likely  to  be  scarce  at  Christmas,  for  the  trees 
show  very  few  flowers,  although  from  the  conspicuousness  of  the  whitish 
bracts  at  the  present  time  many  of  the  trees  appear  to  the  casual  eye 
to  be  flowering  freely. 

A Green  Primrose  was  lately  found  growing  wild,  and  flowers 
were  sent  in  a fresh  state  to  Kew  by  the  lady  who  met  with  it.  The 
growth  is  altogether  normal,  the  colour  being  the  only  peculiarity  ; 
this  is  a bright  golden  green.  This  occurrence  illustrates  Parkinson’s 
green  auricula,  to  which  special  reference  was  made  by  Mr.  Hibberd 
in  his  paper  on  the  history  of  that  flower. 

Lucombe,  Pince,  and  Co.,  Exeter  Nurseries,  have  entered  upon  a 
trial  culture  of  tobacco,  having  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Board  of  Inland  Revenue  and  obtained  the  necessary  authorization. 
Mr.  Elliott,  as  representing  the  firm,  expresses  an  opinion,  in  respect  of 
tobacco  culture,  that  it  is  likely  to  prove  of  special  importance  in  the 
county  of  Devon. 

Lily  of  the  Valley  excites  in  a strange  way  the  spirit  of  emula- 
tion amongst  the  growers  of  flowers  for  the  markets.  We  can  have  no 
objection  to  this,  but  the  fact  is  of  some  interest,  psychologically  if 
not  horticulturally.  We  have  now  on  our  table  some  remarkable 
growths  of  lily  of  the  valley  kindly  forwarded  by  Messrs.  Hawkins  and 
Bennett,  of  Twickenham.  The  leaves  are  of  great  breadth,  the  flowers 
are  beyond  average  size,  and  the  lovelier  for  ttieir  fine  development. 

Prizes  for  Collections  of  Wild  Flowers  are  offered  by 
Messrs.  Cassell  and  Company  in  connection  with  the  re-issue  of  Mr. 
F.  E.  Hulme’s  work  on  “ Familiar  Wild  Flowers.”  The  flowers 
invited  are  those  figured  in  Nos.  1 to  20  of  the  work.  They  are  to  be 
sent  in  not  later  than  October  31st,  1887.  The  prizes  offered  amount 
in  all  to  50 1.  It  is  comforting  to  observe  that  in  the  list  of  forty  sub- 
jects there  are  no  delicate  rarities. 


A Chrysanthemum  in  Full  Bloom  formed  one  of  the  many 
attractions  of  the  exhibition  of  RH.S.  on  Tuesday  last,  May  25.  The 
plant,  which  was  shown  by  Mr.  Easton,  of  Sunbury,  was  well  flowered, 
and  the  blooms  were  remarkable  for  their  freshness  and  excellent 
quality.  The  variety  appeared  to  be  Mrs.  George  Rundle,  but  opinions 
were  divided  as  to  the  name. 

Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.’s  Mimulus  shown  at  South  Kensington 
on  Tuesday  last  attracted  much  attention.  They  are  varieties  of  a 
strain  called  “ Queen  Mimulus,”  brought  to  a high  perfection  by  inter- 
crossing  M.  luteus  with  later  acquisitions,  the  result  being  an  endless 
variety  of  colours,  and  many  that  in  their  spots  and  blotches  bear  some 
resemblance  to  gloxinias. 

Milk  made  from  glycerine  and  nitrate  of  potash  is,  they  gay, 
to  be  supplied  to  the  inhabitants  of  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  and 
it  is  so  good,  “ they  say,”  that  only  the  bottle-fed  baby  turns  up  its 
nose  at  it.  We  should  call  for  three  cheers  for  the  baby  were  it  not 
an  outrage  on  all  propriety  for  a baby  to  turn  up  its  nose  at  anything. 
No;  but  we  will  propose,  at  least,  one  cheer  for  the  fools  who  can 
swallow’eitherthe  glycerine  milk  or  the  yarn  that  has  been  dipped  in  it. 

Folkestone  Art  Exhibition  will  be  one  of  the  more  important 
attractions  of  the  season,  as  it  contains  a great  collection  of  pictures 
of  the  first  importance,  and  justifying  the  general  description  of  them 
as  “ treasures.”  For  visitors  who  are  in  haste  it  is  provided  with  a 
branch  line  from  Shorncliffe  Station,  and  for  those  who  have  leisure  it 
is  open  every  day,  Sundays  included.  It  is  a great  gain  to  common 
sense  that  in  Folkestone  now  one  may  spend  a few  hours  amongst  works 
of  high  art  on  the  only  day  that  for  thousands  of  busy  men  such  a luxury 
is  possible. 

Amaryllis  reticulata  has  been  but  rarely  operated  upon  by 
hybridizers,  although  always  by  its  distinctive  beauty  an  inviting  sub- 
ject. At  R.H.S.  meeting  on  Wednesday  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  presented 
a novelty  in  the  production  of  which  the  pollen  of  A.  reticulata  was 
probably  an  agent,  and  the  other  parent  was  probably  the  fine  hybrid 
known  as  Dr.  Masters.  This  fine  thing  is  of  the  most  perfect  form, 
distinctly  reticulated,  and  richly  self  coloured  a curious  shade  of 
vinous  red.  It  is  named  Her  Majesty , 

Black  Jack  is  the  familiar  name  of  the  mustard  weevil,  Chryso- 
mela  ( Phcedon ) betulce,  a very  destructive  green  beetle,  often  a plague 
in  the  eastern  counties.  Miss  Ormerod  has  determined  to  make  a 
special  study  of  this  insect,  and  asks  for  the  aid  of  observers.  It  is  a 
question  where  the  beetles  house  themselves  for  the  winter,  and  a 
greater  question,  perhaps,  how  to  prevent  them  attacking  the  mustard 
crop,  or  how  to  compass  their  destruction  when  they  become  trouble- 
some. Forms  embodying  the  questions  may  be  obtained  from  Miss 
Ormerod,  Dunster  Lodge. 

Richmond  is  likely  to  accomplish  a bright  stroke  of  business  and 
set  a good  example.  The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  has  put  in  the  market,  at 
£30:000,  his  estate  on  Richmond  Hill;  and  the  Richmond  Vestry, 
hearing  of  the  matter,  immediately  met  and  made  an  offer  of  £26,000 
for  it.  Whether  the  purchase  will  be  effected  remains  to  be  seen,  but 
it  is  a matter  of  considerable  interest,  as  it  would  enable  the  Vestry  to 
extend  the  walk  by  the  river  Thames  and  to  open  a view  from  Rich- 
mond Hill  to  Windsor;  it  would,  in  fact,  add  a very  fine  feature  to 
the  many  attractions  of  Richmond,  Surrey. 

London  is  very  flowery  now  with  lilacs,  laburnums,  thorns, 
and  chestnuts.  In  the  early  places  the  chestnuts  and  lilacs  are  over, 
but,  generally  speaking,  they  are  still  fresh  and  bright,  and  as  the 
thorns  have  but  just  entered  the  competition  they  are  likely  to  see  the 
spring  merge  into  summer.  The  double  white  thorn  may,  for  the 
moment,  claim  to  be  the  most  beautiful,  and  certainly  it  is  beautiful, 
but  there  are  other  claimants  in  the  field,  and  the  richness  of  the 
double  scarlet  and  the  single  crimson  is  such  that  we  must  award  them 
equal  prizes,  for  to  “ split  the  difference  ” at  such  a time  is  better 
than  attempting  to  split  a hair.  The  general  aspects  of  vegetation 
tell  us  that  recent  storms  have  done  much  good  and  but  little  harm ; 
the  freshness  of  the  world  is  like  a new  creation. 

Boussingaultia  baselloides  is  an  interesting  South  American 
climber,  allied  to  chenopodium,  and  therefore  a possible  candidate  for 
the  favours  of  the  cook.  It  appears  to  thrive  equally  well  in  stove  or 
greenhouse,  and  is  reported  in  B.M.  (3,620)  to  have  stood  the  winter  at 
Glasnevin  in  the  open  air  at  the  bottom  of  a wall.  The  small  flowers 
are  in  lengthy  racemes,  and,  if  not  showy,  make  amends  by  their  agree- 
able fragrance.  The  tubers  produced  are  alike  remarkable  for  bulk 
and  for  the  amount  of  mucilage  they  contain.  At  a meeting  of  the  Floral 
Committee  in  the  autumn  of  last  year  Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.  presented 
a specimen,  and  now  we  observe  they  are  enabled  to  offer  it  in 
trade  to  all  whom  it  may  concern.  It  is  within  possibility  that  in  some 
parts  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  it  might  prove  useful  as  a “ potato,”  and 
is  worth  a trial  as  at  least  as  useful  as  the  Dioscorea  battatas. 

The  Linnacan  Society. — On  Monday  the  ninety-eighth  anni- 
versary meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  the  society’s  premises, 
Burlington  House,  Piccadilly.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  M.P.,  and  there  was  a good  attendance  of  members.  The 
chairman  delivered  a presidential  address.  The  following,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  council,  were  appointed  to  their  respective  offices  for 
the  ensuing  sessional  year : — President,  Mr.  William  Garruthers, 
F.  R.S. ; Treasurer,  Mr.  Frank  Crisp,  LL.13.,  B.A.  ; Secretaries,  Mr.  B. 
Daydon  Jackson  and  Mr.  W.  Peroy  Sladen,  F.G.S.  Five  members  of 
the  council  retired  by  rotation,  viz.,  Mr.  Thomas  Christy.  Mr.  George 
R.  M.  Murray,  Mr.  G.  J.  Romanes,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  Howard 
Saunders,  F Z.S.,  and  Lord  Wnlsingham.  To  the  seats  thus  vacated 
the  following  five  Fellows  were  elected  by  ballot : Mr.  Arthur  Bennett, 
Mr.  James  E.  Harting,  F.Z.S.,  Mr.  Albert  D.  Michael,  F.Z.S.,  Professoi 
St.  G.  Mivart,  F.R.S.,  and  Mr.  Henry  Trillion,  M.B. 
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DOUBLE  FLOWERS  OE  APPLE  AND  PEAK. 
Correspondents  liavo  favoured  us  with  interesting  examples  of  mon- 
strous flowers  of  apple  and  pear,  of  which  we  have  seleotecl  two  for 
illustration.  In  these  examples  wo  have  duplication  of  parts  without 
emasculation.  There  is,  indeed,  always  a tendency  to  the  suppression 
of  the  reproductive  organs  in  the  process  of  doubling,  and  usually  the 
stamens  ueoomo  “ potaloid  ’’  or  actually  give  placo  to  true  petals.  But 
complete  suppression  of  stamens  and  pistils  is  by  no  moans  so  common 
as  is  generally  supposed,  for  the  rosarian  can  always  obtain  seed  from 
tho  most  double  of  his  roses  when  he  sets  bis  mind  on  the  endeavour, 
and  tho  doublo-llowering  peaches  occasionally  produce  fruit.  It  will  bo 
seen  that  tho  double  flower  of  apple  springs  direct  from  tho  old  wood 
without  any  accompanying  leaves  or  wood  growth.  Of  the  pear  flower 
figured,  we  have  seen  no  examples  save  the  one  before  us,  but  wc  have 


had  examples  of  double  flowers  of  apple,  larger  than  the  one  here 
figured,  and  like  it  proceeding  directly  from  old  wood. 


DOES  GARDEN  PRODUCE  PAY,  IF  SOLD  ? 

To  this  question  two  replies  can  be  given — “Yes”  and  “No” — the 
whole  matter  resting  with  the  quality  of  the  goods  offered.  Thus,  if  a 
man  grows,  say,  tomatoes  equal  or  superior  to  the  best  market  samples, 
they  will  fetch  a fair  price  wherever  there  is  a sale  for  them  ; but  if 
they  are  poor  in  quality  and  late  in  season  they  will  not  be  worth  the 
carriage.  The  same  with  all  things  ; early  crops  of  good  quality, 
packed  properly,  and  delivered  in  good  time,  will  always  command 
their  price ; but  if  goods  are  sent  in  when  the  market  is  glutted  then 
they  will  scarcely  pay  carriage,  as  foreign  competition  really  bars  the 
English  producers  of  many  crops  in  the  London  markets.  Much  can 
be  done  by  Parcels  Post,  the  rates  being  3d.  for  the  first  pound  and 
l-Vd.  per  pound  or  fraction  of  a pound  after,  the  limit  being  11  lbs.  By 
this  rate  it  will  be  possible  to  send  small  quantities  of  fruit  or  other 
goods  more  equitably  than  at  the  present  rate,  and  as  on  direct  routes 
very  little  delay  occurs,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  more  profitable — 
i.e.,  the  more  expensive  ones — should  not  be  forwarded  direct  to  con- 
sumers in  large  towns,  without  the  intervention  of  the  middlemen  at 
all,  and  at  a higher  price  to  the  producer  and  a less  one  to  the  con- 
sumer. As  an  instance,  part  of  last  year  tomatoes  were  5d.  per  lb.  to 
the  producer,  the  retail  price  in  the  West-end  of  London  being  Is.  per 
lb.,  7d.  per  lb.  being  thus  taken  up  by  carriage  and  intermediate  profits. 
Now,  under  the  new  rates,  7 lbs.  of  tomatoes  and  package,  making  a 
total  of  just  under  8 lbs.,  will  be  carried  for  Is.  15>d. , and  the  box 
would  cost  about  3d.,  or,  say,  carriage  and  package.  Is.  61.  ; but  in 
quantities  the  boxes  would  cost  only  about  2d.  each.  Now  if  7 lbs. 
of  good  fruit  were  forwarded  to  the  consumer  for  5s.  he  would  save 
2s.,  and  the  producer  would  gain  Is.  7d.,  or  nearly  3d.  per  lb.  more  ; 
therefore  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  both  parties  to  adopt  this 
method.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  the  private  columns  of  the 
Bazaar  and  other  newspapers  would  afford  a ready  method  of  letting 
purchasers  know  where  to  find  what  they  want,  or  to  make  known  their 
wants. 

Another  class  of  produce  is  cut  flowers,  and  being  light,  these  go 
well  by  post  when  packed  in  living  green  moss,  so  that  they  do  not 
shake  about  and  get  bruised.  One  precaution  is  needed  however.  In 
all  cases  cut  flowers  should  be  properly  gummed  with  flower  gum  (a 
special  preparation  for  the  purpose),  as  many  things  soon  drop  to 
pieces.  Anyone  who  has  a good  taste  for  mounting  bouquets,  wreaths, 
&?.,  and  a good  supply  of  flowers,  should  be  able  to  make  this  class  of 
work  pay,  as  there  is  almost  an  unlimited  demand  at  reasonable  prices, 
the  charges  made  in  large  towns  generally  being  excessive. 

The  growing  of  small  plants  scarcely  needs  comment,  but  there 
is  still  room  for  more.  To  succeed,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
things  offered  should  be  properly  prepared,  true  to  name,  and  sent  in 
metal  boxes,  packing  the  young  plants  in  living  or  damp  (not  wet) 
moss.  With  a little  care  in  doing  one  or  two  particular  subjects  well 
a really  good  thing  can  be  made  with  a greenhouse  ; but  if  too  many 
subjects  are  taken  in  hand  failure  will  probably  result. 


So  far,  only  tho  private  sale  question  has  been  considered,  as  that  is 
the  one  most  suited  to  amateurs  ; but  in  large  gardens  a more  ready 
sale  is  necessary,  and  to  obtain  this  one  of  three  things  has  to  be 
done— either  send  to  market,  sell  to  a local  greengrocer,  or  make  an 
agreement  with  some  hotel  to  take  tho  things  at  current  prices. 
Which  pays  best  can  only  depend  on  tho  class  of  goods  offered,  and 
the  skill  of  the  person  who  sells,  but  neither  will  produce  so  good 
average  prices  as  supplying  consumers  direct.  In  fact,  all  questions  of 
this  character  have  a great  clement  of  chance  about  them.  Thus,  a 
few  years  back,  cabbages  were  practically  unsaleable  in  London 
markets,  yet  truckloads  were  sent  into  tho  north  by  a Middlesex 
grower ; and,  after  paying  carriage,  he  got  more  than  the  average 
London  prices  of  previous  years.  Still  it  was  a speculative  business 
and  not  fit  for  every  one  to  embark  in.  Taken  as  a whole,  however, 
it  is  not  safe  for  inexperienced  persons  to  embark  capital  in  the 
production  of  garden  crops  for  sale  ; and  while  surplus  stuff  may  be 
got  rid  of  profitably,  specially  grown  crops  are  very  uncertain,  and 
it  is  better  to  get  only  1 per  cent,  interest  on  capital  in  a sound  bank, 
than  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  it.  W.  J.  May. 


SUMMER  WORK  IN  PEACH  HOUSES. 

By  J.  0.  Clarke. 

The  most  important  work  in  peach  houses  during  the  summer  months 
is  to  keep  the  leaves  and  branches  free  from  insects,  and  the  roots  well 
supplied  with  water.  With  regard  to  the  roots  that  occupy  borders,  it 
is  most  essential  that  they  get  sufficient  water.  Whether  they  do  so  in 
all  cases  is  very  doubtful,  for  unfortunately  the  supply  of  water  and 
the  convenience  of  conveying  it  to  the  roots  in  many  gardens  are  inade- 
quate. Therefore,  instead  of  sufficient  water  being  given  to  reach  the 
deepest  roots,  only  those  which  are  near  the  surface  have  the  benefit  of 
it.  The  consequence  of  this  is  that  the  fruit  does  not  attain  so  large  a 
size  as  those  which  ha, ve  sufficient  root  moisture.  Every  fruit  house 
which  has  inside  borders  should  either  have  the  water  conducted  inside 
the  house  by  pipes,  or  there  should  be  a sufficient  supply  in  a tank  or 
pond  close  to  the  doorway  ; for  when  water  has  to  be  carried  any  dis- 
tance, the  inside  borders,  be  they  occupied  with  vines  or  peaches,  inva- 
riably have  an  insufficient  supply.  It  happens  always  that  just  at  the 
time  inside  borders  require  the  most  water,  the  work  in  every  other 
part  of  the  garden  presses  heavily  on  all  bands,  and  the  only  way  to 
guard  against  any  mishap  with  the  roots  occupying  inside  borders  i3 
to  get  a supply  of  water  conveniently  close  at  hand. 

With  regard  to  the  branches,  green  and  black  fly  are  often  trouble- 
some, and  when  trees  are  nailed  to  walls  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  smoke 
to  reach  them  when  the  house  is  fumigated.  Nor  is  it  desirable  to 
fumigate  peach  houses  with  strong  tobacco  paper  until  the  wood  and 
leaves  become  more  hardened  than  they  are  during  the  months  of  May 
and  June.  I have  known  serious  injury  done  to  the  leaves  when  a 
rather  strong  dose  of  smoke  has  been  given.  It  is  much  the  best  plan 
to  depend  on  regular  washings  from  the  garden  engine  to  destroy  the 
fly,  and  if  that  does  not  keep  them  under,  a dressing  or  two  of  soft 
soap  and  water,  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  of  soap  to  one  gallon  of 
water,  will  be  effectual.  All  disbudding  of  such  shoots  as  are  not 
wanted  must  be  completed  forthwith.  Only  such  young  growth  should 


be  left  for  which  there  is  room  on  the  wall  without  crowding.  When 
the  young  growth  is  thickly  laid  in  one  shoot  weakens  another,  because 
the  leaves  overlap  each  other,  and  then  they  cannot  perform  their 
proper  functions,  and  weakly  blossom  buds  are  the  result.  The  thin- 
ning of  the  fruit  must  now  be  finished,  leaving  sufficient  to  make  a 
crop  and  no  more.  I do  not  believe  in  allowing  more  to  remain  on  the 
tree  than  is  wanted  to  furnish  a crop,  under  the  idea  that  allowance 
must  be  made  for  some  to  drop  off  while  the  fruit  is  stoning.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is,  if  more  is  left  than  the  tree  can  sustain,  they 
are  bound  to  come  off,  because  that  is  Nature’s  way  of  obtaining  relief. 
When  a peach  tree  is  judiciously  cropped  and  it  is  well  nourished  and 
healthy,  it  is  not  often  that  it  loses  any  fruit  during  the  stoning 
process.  But  the  thinning  out  of  the  fruit  must  be  conducted  on 
rational  lines.  A young  and  vigorous  growing  tree,  it  should  be 
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remembered,  will  carry  a greater  number  of  fruit  in  proportion  to  the 
apace  it  covers  than  an  old  one  that  has  been  weakened  by  bearing 
heavy  crops  in  previous  years.  Regard  must  also  be  bad  to  the  sort  of 
crop  the  tree  bore  last  year.  If  it  produced  a heavy  one,  the  crop 
should  be  a lighter  one  this  year.  Some  attention  must  also  be  given 
to  the  size  of  the  fruit  required.  Large  peaches  are  always  of  more 
value  than  small  ones,  but  if  the  fruit  is  left  too  thick  on  the  tree  they 
will  be  small  in  size.  One  peach  on  a square  foot  of  wall  is  what  is 
usually  allowed  for  exhibition  fruit,  but  in  a general  way  that  number 
may  be  increased  one  third  on  perfectly  healthy  and  vigorous  trees. 


MARKET  GARDENING  IN  THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

By  E.  Whitfield  Crofts. 

No.  17. 

State  of  the  orchards  at  the  present  time — More  picturesque  than  profit- 
able— Area  under  orchards  gradually  decreasing  — Extent  of  the 
orchard  land  cultivated  in  Jersey  and  Guernsey — Statistics  of  apples 
exported  — Prices  realized  — Packing,  frieght,  &c.  — Peaches  and 
apricots — Plums : Sorts  grown  — A remarkable  plum  tree  — Figs 
largely  grown  in  Guernsey — Prices — Some  very  old  trees. 

The  general  condition  of  the  orchards  in  Jersey  and  Guernsey  is,  at 
the  present  time,  anything  but  satisfactory,  and  in  particular  instances 
it  is  absolutely  deplorable.  But,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  an 
accelerated  improvement  is  surely  taking  place.  Old  orchards  are 
beiDg  cleared  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  the  ground  either  put  to 
some  other  purpose  or  replanted  with  a superior  class  of  trees.  Yet, 
as  a writer  in  a local  guide  book  feelingly  observes,  “something 
might  be  said  for  the  owner’s  desire  to  conserve  these  old  trees 
on  his  patrimony,  round  nearly  every  one  of  which  is  woven 
s 'me  bit  of  family  history.”  But  it  is  astonishing  how 
remarkably  well  mauy  of  these  decaying  old  trees  bear. 
Looking  at  the  question  in  a very  unpractical  light,  they  cer- 
tainly detract  nothing  from  the  pieturesqueness  of  the  scene.  Their 
knotted  and  half-rotten  limbs,  moss  covered  and  clustered  about  with 
ivy,  some  of  them  lying  prostrate  and  half  smothered  in  the  long 
rank  grass,  go  a long  way  to  redeem  the  stiffness  of  the  highly  culti- 
vated landscape  and  the  trim  neatness  and  regular  order  which  prevail 
on  all  sides.  In  many  parts  of  the  islands,  particularly  in  Jersey,  as 
you  pass  along  the  lanes  and  narrow  roads,  the  boughs  of  these  old 
trees  spread  over  you,  and  form  a beautiful  canopy  of  blossom  over 
your  head,  and  when  the  blossom  fades  and  as  summer  wears  on  the 
green  leaves,  richly  sprinkled  with  the  rosy  fruit  hanging  in  graceful 
pendants  above  you,  forms  a most  elegant  and  refreshing  arcade.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  these  old  trees  and  old  and  unprofit- 
able orchards  are  doomed  to  speedy  destruction,  and  there  is  no 
question  also  that  their  substitution  for  some  other  crop  will  be  every 
way  to  the  pecuniary  advantage  of  the  islanders. 

It  is  a fact  that  the  area  under  orchards  is  gradually  diminishing,  but 
as  this  means,  in  a great  number  of  instances,  the  substitution  of  a large 
area  under  worthless  trees  for  a smaller  area  under  trees  of  a better 
class,  _ it  signifies  a gain  instead  of  a loss  to  the  fruit  producing 
capacity  of  the  islands.  The  following  are  the  latest  returns  of  the 
extent  of  orchard  land  in  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  the  figures  being  given 
for  each  district  separately  :— 


Jersey. 

Veroees. 

Guernsey. 

Veroees. 

St.  Helier’s 

1841 

St.  Peter’s  Port 

37 

St.  Saviour’s  ... 

55H 

St.  Martin’s 

35 

St.  Martin’s  ... 

335| 

Forest  

27 

Trinity  ... 

430 

St.  Peter-in-tfce- W oi 

45 

Grouvilla 

3553 

Tortoval 

10 

St.  Clement’s 

115 

St.  Saviour’s  ... 

74 

St.  Lawrence  ... 

283| 

St.  Andrew’s 

71 

St.  Peter’s 

187 

Caatel 

131 

St.  Brelade’s  ... 

561 

Vale  

54 

St.  John’s 
St.  Mary’s 
St  Ouen’s 

189J 
25  if 

St.  Sampson’s 

28 

1181 

3,059 

512 

3,059 

3,571 

It  must  be  recollected  that  about  two  and  a quarter  vergces  are  equal 
to  an  imperial  acre.*  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  above 
figures  include  land  planted  with  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  but  the  apple 
largely  preponderates.  From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  at  a glance 
that  Jersey  is,  even  proportionately,  by  far  the  most  important  fruit 
growing  island  of  the  two. 

Only  the  best  apples,  such  as  the  reinettes  (or  rennets),  pippins, 
pearmains,  and  codlins  are  exported.  Of  the  12,000  cwt.  of  fruit  sent 
out  of  Guernsey  last  year  about  four  or  five  tons  might  count  for 
apples.  The  yield  of  the  Jersey  orchards  is  about  from  150,000  to 
200,000  bushels,  and  the  quantity  exported  is  much  in  excess  of  that  of 
Guernsey.  The  crop,  however,  is  valuable,  though  Mr.  Le  Gras,  of 
Jersey,  assured  us  that  the  Ribston  pippin  is  an  apple  that  never 
fails.  Fog  and  hoar  frost  are  very  destructive  in  some  years,  and 
frequently  spoil  the  prospects  of  a crop,  or  at  any  rate  of  a good  crop 
for  several  years  to  come.  The  seasons  generally  alternate  from  good 
to  bad,  but  large  successional  crops  are  by  no  means  uncommon. 

Coming  next  to  prices  we  find  that  the  value  of  the  crop  varies 
considerably,  sometimes  selling,  as  Professor  Ansted  observed  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  at  seven  shillings  per  quarter  (about  4 cwt.  or  42  bushels 
of  26  gal  Ions),  the  same  quan'ity  in  other  years  being  worth  twont.y-thr.  0 

' The  standard  of  land  inoaBiiro  is  the  old  Norman  Vorgoo,  containing  40 
t q 11  are  perchos  ; a porch  is  21  by  21  English  foot  = 441  squaro  foot,  thoreforo  a 
vcrg^i  contains  17,640  eqnaro  foot.  An  English  uore  contains  43,560  square  foot, 
and  is  consequently  equal  to  nearly  2£  verges.  An  Irish  aero  is  cxaotly  4 
vergi  os ; while  a French  hectare  is  5 verg' es  and  34  perohoa. 


shillings.  Some  12  or  14  years  ago  the  Ribston  pippin  realized  from 
3s.  to  4s.  per  dozen  for  the  best,  but  since  American  apples  have  been 
so  largely  imported  this  price  has  fallen  considerably.  The  commoner 
sorts  will  fetch  from  Is.  61.  to  2s.  and  2s.  6d.  the  cabot  (38  lbs.)  In 
seasons  of  scarcity  the  prices  would,  of  course,  rule  higher,  and  vice 
versa.  The  choicest  are  carefully  packed  in  boxes,  and  the  others  in 
barrels.  The  through  rate  to  London  is  20s.,  and  to  Birmingham 
32s.  61.  per  ton. 

The  lesser  fruits  which  remain  to  be  noticed  are  apricots,  peaches, 
plums,  and  figs. 

Not  many  peaches,  and  less  apricots,  are  grown  for  exportation,  or, 
indeed,  for  any  purpose.  The  varieties  of  peaches  include  the  lied 
Magdalene,  Royal  George,  Grosse  Mignonne,  and  Noblesse.  We  heard 
that  a speculator  in  Guernsey  was  raising  several  houses  purposely  for 
growing  these  fruits. 

Plums,  which  do  exceedingly  well,  are  likely  to  receive  larger 
attention  in  the  future.  The  common  sorts  are  mostly  grown,  such  as 
Perdrigon  and  Magnum  Bonum,  Green  Gage,  Washington,  &c.  The 
better  varieties  which  are  recommended  as  specially  suited  to  the  soil 
and  climate  of  the  islands  include  Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  Jefferson,  Kirk’s, 
Bleu  de  Belgique,  &c. 

At  Beaumont  we  were  shown  a remarkable  cherry  plum-tree, 
planted  only  twenty-five  years  ago,  which  has  attained  the  following 
remarkable  dimensions  : Height  over  thirty  feet,  girth  of  trunk  about 
seven  feet,  and  the  circumference  of  the  branches  somewhere  about 
forty  feet.  These  were  rough  calculations  made  as  we  inspected  the 
tree.  The  tree  has  never  been  grafted  nor  pruned,  and  bears  astonish- 
ing  crops  of  fruit. 

Of  figs,  large  quantities  are  grown,  mostly  in  Guernsey,  the  varieties 
being  the  common  brown  and  the  Turkey  fig. 

“ The  fig  is  much  esteemed,  and  the  tree  universally  planted.  Its 
growth  is  healthy  aud  vigorous,  and  it  yields  plentiful  crops  without 
any  culture  or  care  whatever  beyond  that  required  to  keep  the  birds 
from  the  sweet  and  luscious  fruit,  of  which  they  are  excessively  fond. 
The  purple  variety  is  preferred  to  every  other  yet  tried,  and  in  the 
month  of  September  it  is  brought  to  market  in  large  quantities,  selling 
as  low  as  three  or  four  pence  per  dozen.  The  tree  is  seldom  planted 
against  walls,  from  which  it  seems  to  derive  little  advantage ; the  fruit 
when  it  ripens  not  requiring  heat  so  much  a3  a free  circulation  of  air 
to  abstract  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  juices  with  which  it  is  surcharged 
in  the  last  stage  of  its  growth.  The  fig  can  never  be  too  ripe,  and  is 
in  perfection  when  allowed  to  shrivel  slightly  on  the  tree  ; but  those 
brought  to  market  are  seldom  in  that  state,  as  it  renders  them  much 
more  liable  to  injury  from  carriage  or  handling.”  * 

The  climate  is  evidently  admirably  suited  to  this  fruit,  as  it  grows 
everywhere  in  Guernsey  to  such  perfection.  It  is  not  so  much  seen  in 
Jersey.  Grown  both  as  a standard  and  trained  on  espaliers,  it  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  gardens  in  Guernsey  with  hardly  an  exception.  The  late  fruit  is 
retailed  in  the  island  at  a halfpenny  each.  The  earliest  ripened  fruit 
realizes  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  dozen ; some  20  years  ago  it  readily 
sold  at  from  2s.  6d.  to  3$.  a dozen.  Some  few  are  cultivated  under 
glass,  and  are  worth  as  much  as  5s.  a dozen. 

The  fig  tree,  as  is  well  known,  attains  to  a great  age.f  Quayle,  in 
1815,  mentions  a standard  fig  tree  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  De  Jersey,  at 
Mon  Plaiser,  Guernsey,  which  had  attained  extraordinary  dimensions 
in  girth.  This  tree  has  since  died.  The  correct  dimensions  were  as 
follows:  Trunk  about  2 ft.  in  diameter:  height  20ft.  The  branches 
covered  a circumference  of  about  130  ft.  It  was  supposed  to  be  the 
largest  fig  tree  in  the  island,  and  to  have  been  planted  about  1760.  Mr. 
Le  Oras,  of  Jersey,  owns  a fig  tree  of  the  red  variety  that  was  planted 
more  than  100  years  ago,  and  still  yields  good  crops  of  fruit ; and  Mr. 
Gosset,  of  Bagot,  in  the  same  island,  owns  an  Ischia  fig  tree  more  than 
ninety  years  of  age,  that  produces  as  much  fruit  now  as  at  any  former 
period. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

How  THEY  ARE  GROWN  BY  AN  AMATEUR. 

By  G.  It.  Johnson. 

At  a general  meeting  of  the  Surrey  Chrysanthemum  Society,  which 
took  place  on  the  7th  ult.,  the  following  paper  was  read  by  the  secre- 
tary, Mr.  G.  R.  Johnson  : — In  soliciting  persons  to  become  members  of 
auy  chrysanthemum  or  other  floricultural  society,  the  answer  you 
invariably  receive  is  (although  they  may  be  ardent  admirers  of  the 
ilower  in  question),  I have  only  a small  garden,  and  no  convenience  to 
grow  them.  Now  to  show  amateurs  what  can  be  done  with  a small 
garden  and  a little  judicious  management,  I will,  as  a bond  fide  amateur, 
give  a description  of  what  little  experience  I have  had,  and  the  way  I 
grow,  or  attempt  to  grow,  the  chrysanthemum. 

I have  a garden  about  30  ft.  long  and  15  ft.  wide,  on  tho  north  side 
of  which  is  what  I choose  to  call  a greenhouse — a structure  13  ft.  by 
6 ft.  6 in.,  and  have  also  a cold  frame  about  6 ft.  by  2 ft.  6 in.  ; a small 
portion  of  the  greenhouse  is  parted  off  for  propagating  purposes,  which 
I heat  with  a paraffin  lamp.  In  the  garden  I have  a nice  little  collection 
of  hardy  plants,  roses,  ferns,  &c.,  and  then  find  room  for  the  “ mums,’ 
of  which  at  the  present  time  1 have  about  one  hundred  aud  thirty  dis- 
tinct varieties,  lalso  manage  to  keep  the  windows  well  supplied  with 
a nice  assortment  of  various  kinds  of  plants  during  the  year,  aud  also 
contrive  to  grow  cucumbers  and  mushrooms  during  the  summer  mouths, 
the  beds  of  which  afterwards  come  in  handy  for  potting  purposes. 

* “ History  of  GuornBoy,”  by  J.  Dunonu,  1841. 

f Evolyn  spoaks  of  ono  of  groat  ago,  whioh  moaBurod  novoutoon  Dftoos  in  oir- 
onmferonoo  of  branohon.  Tho  fig  troon  in  tho  gardons  at  Lamboth  Pulaoo  wero 
planted  by  Cardinal  Polo.  At  tho  deanory  of  Winohostor  thoro  is  a fig  troo 
whioh  boro  fruit  in  1623,  and  figs  from  it  wero  eaten  by  Jomoa  I. 
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I 00111  monoo  taking  out  tings  of  tl:o  “ uiums”  about  the  second  or  third 
week  in  January  (of  all  the  large-flowering  varieties),  being  careful  to 
select  nice  stuff,  neither  coarse,  stout  shoots,  nor  any  that  have  become 
drawn.  I then  insert  them  in  ooooanut  libre  in  the  propagating  place 
mentioned  above,  with  the  following  result:  I got  them  rooted  sooner, 
and  do  not  lose  a single  rutting.  But  if  put  in  soil  they  are  longer 
rooting  and  more  liable  to  damp  off.  The  early- flowering  and 
pomponcs  1 find  do  just  as  well  if  taken  in  April  or  early  in  May. 
Taking  the  chrysanthemums  on  tho  whole,  they  are  very  prolific,  but 
souio  few  varieties  are  shy  in  throwing  up  cuttings,  in  most  cases 
these  are  tho  best  sorts,  and  seem  to  want  a littlo  artificial  heat  to 
bring  them  on.  As  soon  as  tho  cuttings  aro  well  rooted,  which  would 
be  in  about  eighteen  to  twenty-one  days,  I pot  them  off  in  small 
Bixty-sizo  pots,  using  good  soil,  clean  pots,  and  giving  plenty  of 
drainage.  I well  mix  about  one  bushel  of  manure  to  three  of  soil 
and  about  one  peck  of  silver  sand  or  road-drift,  also  a small 
quantity  of  oharooal.  As  soon  as  they  commence  growing  again  they 
are  placed  in  the  cold  frame,  letting  them  have  all  the  sun  and  air  they 
can  get  during  the  day,  and  closing  them  up  at  night. 

About  tho  latter  part  of  April  is  the  best  time  I find  to  place  them 
outside,  but  great  care  must  bo  taken  for  the  first  week  or  so,  as  we 
are  liable  to  sharp  frosts  ; although  I put  mine  outside  this  year  in 
March,  with  only  a Russian  mat  to  cover  them  at  night,  I should  not 
advise  every  amateur  to  do  the  same,  as  they  might  not  perhaps  be 
able  to  give  them  the  attention  they  require.  They  remain  in  the 
small  sixties  until  the  roots  begin  to  show  through  the  bottom  of  the 
pots  ; that  will  be  about  the  first  or  second  week  in  May.  I then  shift 
them  into  48  size  pots,  which  are  five  inches  in  diameter,  using  similar 
soil  as  before,  only  a little  richer,  in  which  they  remain  until  their  final 
shift.  This  final  shift  I generally  give  about  the  beginning  of  July, 
having  stopped  them  about  a fortnight  previously.  The  majority  of 
the  pots  I use  are  24’s  (8£  inch)  and  32’s  (6  inch)  ; but  I have  grown  a 
great  many  in  48’s,  throwing  better  blooms  in  some  cases  than  the 
plants  in  larger  pots.  I have  kept  them  in  small  60’s  on  a hard 
bottom,  to  keep  them  from  rooting  through,  until  their  final  shift  ; 
and  I believe  the  plants  can  be  grown  to  perfection  in  small  pots  as 
well  as  large,  if  they  are  properly  looked  after.  I keep  the  eyes  rubbed 
off  so  as  to  let  the  shoots  intended  to  be  left  receive  the  nourishment 
they  require,  never  lettiDg  them  know  the  want  of  water,  as  it  does 
the  plants  harm,  besides  causing  them  to  shed  their  bottom  leaves. 

I have  a lively  time  of  it  during  the  summer,  hunting  for  slugs, 
caterpillars,  earwigs,  &c.,  and  find  that  of  all  the  plans  for  catching 
them,  there  is  not  one  so  good  as  going  through  each  carefully  by  hand. 
The  green  fly  is  very  troublesome  during  mild  seasons,  but  can  be 
effectually  kept  down  by  frequent  waterings  overhead  and  sprinkling 
well  with  tobacco  powder.  There  is  always  plenty  of  work  to  be  done 
after  the  plants  are  in  their  flowering  pots,  as  they  continually  want 
tying  out  and  shoots  rubbed  off,  and  they  require  abundance  of 
water.  I let  them  break  after  the  stopping,  keeping  two  or  three  good 
shoots  on  each  plant  according  to  the  strength,  and  for  exhibition 
purposes  should  say  one  bud  on  each  shoot  is  quite  sufficient,  although 
old  exhibitors  will  sometimes  grow  but  one  bloom  on  a plant. 

As  soon  as  the  buds  are  large  enough  to  handle,  which  would  be 
early  in  September  (I  take  none  before),  I single  out  the  most  promising 
ones  and  pick  the  others  off,  using  great  care,  or  my  season’s  work 
might  be  spoiled. 

Amateurs  must  not  think  they  are  going  to  equal  nurserymen  or 
gentlemen’s  gardeners,  although  they  may  have  some  very  good  blooms, 
for  the  art  of  growing  the  chrysanthemum  is  not  gained  in  a season 
any  more  than  any  craft  or  trade.  As  soon  as  the  buds  begin  to  form 
I commence  giving  liquid  manure  about  one  pint  to  a gallon  of  water, 
gradually  increasing  the  quantity  as  the  plants  become  accustomed  to 
it,  diminishing  as  the  flowers  open.  But  if  the  plants  are  well  estab- 
lished you  cannot  hurt  them,  as  they  are  very  voracious  feeders.  I 
always  use  fowls’  dung  placed  in  a bag  and  thrown  in  a tub  of  water, 
and  find  it  better  than  anything  else. 

I house  my  plants  about  the  first  week  in  October,  giving  them  all 
the  air  I can  to  keep  the  mildew  from  them,  as  I have  no  artificial  heat. 
After  all  that  has  been  written  on  this  subject,  I find  the  grower  must 
use  his  own  discretion  in  a great  many  ways,  for  if  the  most  successful 
grower  were  to  transfer  his  knowledge  to  paper  it  would  be  of  no  use 
to  amateurs.  They  might  select  one  or  two  useful  hints,  but  it  is 
practical  experience  and  not  theoretical  knowledge  they  want. 

In  conclusion,  I should  advise  all  amateurs  to  bear  in  mind  they 
had  better  grow  one  plant  well  than  a dozen  badly.  Plainly  speaking, 
do  not  attempt  to  grow  more  than  you  can  conveniently  look  after, 
especially  the  first  season,  or  you  may  be  disappointed,  and  probably 
lay  blame  to  the  plants  or  the  parties  who  supplied  them  for  that 
which  was  no  one’s  fault  but  your  own. 


Grouping  Plants  in  Exhibitions  is  so  rarely  practised  in  this 
country,  that  it  may  be  said  the  art  is  as  yet  unknown.  Therefore 
we  may  with  propriety  record  that  at  the  great  exhibition,  held  in  the 
Ciystal  Palace,  May  21  and  22,  a system  of  picturesque  grouping  was 
resorted  to.  It  was  advantageous  for  the  most  part,  but  singularly  dis- 
advantageous to  certain  exhibitors,  whose  plants  were  thereby  exposed 
to  view  from  their  weak  as  well  as  from  their  strong  sides.  Rome  was 
not  built  in  a day,  so  they  say;  and  it  takes  time  to  learn  the  art  of 
grouping  with  a view  to  render  an  exhibition  picturesque  as  a whole. 
On  the  continent  it  is  done  leisurely  under  experienced  superintendence. 


KEATING’S  POWDER.— Kills  bags,  moths,  fleas,  and  all  insects 
U armless  to  everything  but  insects.  Tins,  6d.  and  Is.— [Advt.] 


(perfectly  unrivalled). 


GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  IN  FLOWER. 

Tub  groonhousj  it  now  sufficiently  gay,  for  although  tziloas  have  had  their 
day  their  gay  colours  aro  toarauly  mimed,  so  numerous  aro  the  showy  subjects 
now  in  (lower.  Wo  have  abundant  displays  now  of  heliotropes,  hydrangeas, 
basket  daffodils,  roses,  callas,  cim  rnrias,  herbaceous  calceolarias,  schizanlhus, 
astilbcs,  various  pelargoniums,  inoluding,moro  particularly  tho  zonals,  a few 
speoies  of  varieties  named  in  previous  reports,  clematis,  and  mignonetto,  to 
Bweoten  all,  and  perhaps  gratify  those  who  do  not  like  tho  odour  of  heliotrope. 

Primulas  adapted  for  tho  greenhouso  comprise  P.  Japonica,  now  glorious 
with  its  pillars  of  richly  coloured  flowers,  and  P.  obconica,  always  in  flower 
and  always  acceptable  though  far  from  showy.  These  should  bo  grown  in 
quantity  where  display  is  required  at  this  time  of  year,  as  they  come  in  well 
to  fill  up  spaces  between  subjects  of  higher  interest. 

Peknkttyas  grown  in  pots,  or  carefully  potted  up  from  the  open  ground,  make 
useful  greenhouse  plants  now,  as  their  berries  aro  still  bright  with  colour 
and  above  them  spread  the  pretty  flowers  in  dense  masses  that  compel  admira- 
tion. 

Polygalas  aro  not  much  grown  in  miscellaneous  collections,  but  our  old 
friend  P.  Dalmasiana  is  of  universal  value,  and  P.  myrtif olia  is  equally  good, 
and  if  there  be  a difference  is  the  better  of  the  two.  It  has  bold  leafage  and  is 
a robust  grower,  making  a grand  tree  when  planted  out  in  the  border  of  a cool 
conservatory. 

Hibbertias  of  several  species  are  now  flowering,  such  as  H.  volubilis,  II. 
perfoliata,  H,  Readi,  H.  pedunculata  and  H.  cistifolia.  A very  pretty  pot 
plant  is  H.  stricta,  of  compact  habit,  the  flowers  smallish,  pale  yellow. 

Boronias  in  season  comprise  the  pretty  £.  Drummondi,  the  fragrant  2?. 
megastigma , and  the  useful  B.  poly galif olia.  This  last  is  a good  grower  of  neat 
habit,  the  flowers  usually  of  a soft  lilac  colour,  but  at  times  they  take  a 
reddish  tinge. 

Aotus  is  one  of  the  most  showy  genera  now  showing  flowers,  and  A. 
gracillimus  is  in  its  most  splendid  trim,  the  colour  being  intense  orange,  the 
papilionaceous  flowers  crowded  in  long  thyrse-like  racemes. 

Aphklexis  will  assert  themselves  in  May  and  June,  and  every  respectable 
collection  should  include  a few  of  the  best  for  their  distinct,  bright,  and 
elegant  flowers.  A.  fasciculatus  in  variety,  A.  humilis  in  variety,  and  A. 
ericoides  are  now  in  holiday  attire.  A particularly  useful  species  is  A. 
spectabilis,  the  habit  being  well  adapted  for  moderate  sized  specimens,  and  the 
flowers  as  cheerful  as  any  of  this  very  cheerful  genus. 

Chrysanthemums  of  a kind  come  into  the  category,  and  C.  frutescens 
is  better  known  as  the  “ French  Marguerite  ” and  the  “ Paris  Daisy,”  than  by 
its  proper  name,  which  happens  to  be  quite  appropriate.  The  typical  form  of 
this  useful  plant  is  undoubtedly  the  best,  and  it  is  also  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  most  useful  plants  in  cultivation.  The  Britishers  can  now  do  it  as  well  aa 
the  Gaulishers,  or  say  Englishmen  have  learned  to  grow  it  as  well  as  French- 
men, the  last  being  the  true  discoverers  of  its  capabilities. 

Tremandra  and  Tretatheca  are  one  and  the  same,  and  it  is  always  a 
lottery  under  which  name  you  will  find  them  in  the  books.  The  mysteries  of 
nomenclature  I shall  leave  our  editor  to"  discourse  upon  as  may  seem  to  him 
fit ; it  is  my  business  to  record  that  at  this  time  Tremandra  verticillata  is 
much  admired  and  the  best  plant  of  its  class  in  our  collection.  It  is  a most 
manageable  subject  and  gives  us  now  a delightful  display  of  blue  flowers. 

Fuchsias  are  not  plentiful  in  plant  houses,  but  Monarch,  a long  flower  of 
a rich  purplish  red,  and  Venus  de  Medici,  a well-known  light  variety,  both 
trained  to  the  rafters,  are  now  full  of  their  cheerful  flowers. 

Mimosa  is  known  generally  only  by  that  trasby  plant  M.  pudica,  which  is 
not  in  flower,  and  is  at  any  time  worth  notice  only  for  its  sensitiveness. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  genus  more  interesting  and  useful  than  M.  marginata, 
for  while  it  is  a capital  pillar  and  rafter  plant  to  run  with  such  things  as 
Clianthus  puniceus  and  Kennedya  coccinea,  it  has  a lot  of  character  in  its 
leafage,  and  one  never  wearies  of  admiring  its  originality. 

Scillas  do  not  obtain  any  special  attention,  but  it  would  be  unwise  to 
ignore  them.  We  have  now  some  nice  plants  of  that  Ornithogalum  thyrsoideum 
that  made  a sensation  some  twenty  years  ago,  and  a nice  lot  of  Scilla  Natalensis. 
These  are  useful  greenhouse  plants,  the  last-named  being  quite  a rarity.  In 
leaf  growth  this  is  not  remarkable,  and  its  affinities  are  with  the  cape  S. 
pilumbea  of  B.R.,  1355.  The  flowers  are  in  a many  flowered  raceme  of  a lovely 
starch  blue  colour.  The  figure  in  B.M.,  5,379,  is  nearly  but  not  quite  perfect. 

Glory  Pea  and  Lobster  claws  may  be  all  the  same  thing,  but  one  must 
be  polite  to  the  old,  the  gay,  the  nearly  hardy  Clianthus  puniceus  which  has 
flowered  with  more  than  its  customary  freedom  with  us  this  season.  It  is  not 
known  that  this  plant  makes  a nice  pot  specimen,  and  very  simple  training 
suffices  for  it,  while  in  flower  it  is  a great  gun. 

Cytisus  are  the  best  substitutes  now  for  the  acacias,  which  are  nearly  out 
of  flower  ; and  our  old  friend,  C.  racemosus,  is  by  no  means  out  of  colour, 
though  we  had  plants  in  flower  soon  after  the  turn  of  the  year.  But  how 
much  better  is  C.  racemosus  superbus,  a hybrid  form  of  fine  quality  ! C. 
Canariensis  is  better  than  either,  and  is  quite  hardy  in  a kind  climate,  though 
it  usually  requires  the  protection  of  a cool  house. 

Ozothamnus  is  a good  genus  of  New  Holland  composites,  whereof  0. 
glomeratus  is  now  flowering.  It  is  of  neat  growth,  with  roundish  leaves,  and 
many  heads  of  smallish  white  flowers. 


SLUGS  AND  DAHLIAS. 

For  several  years  I had  great  trouble  to  keep  the  slug3  from  eating 
my  dahlias.  As  a matter  of  fact,  they  destroyed  some  plants  for  me 
every  year,  and  this  went  on  until  I read  in  the  Magazine  that  one  of 
your  correspondents  recommended  the  planting  of  lettuce  plants 
between  the  dahlias,  as  slugs  would  eat  the  lettuce  in  preference  to 
the  dahlias.  This  I have  found  to  be  quite  true,  for  now,  as  soon  as  I 
put  out  my  dahlias,  1 put  lettuce  between  them,  and  I save  my  flowers 
by  this  simple  means.  But  I am  careful  to  have  lettuce  plants  large 
enough  and  sufficient  in  number  to  satisfy  them.  In  fact,  T give  them 
something  to  bite  at,  and  if  they  have  cleared  off  one  lot  (which  they  do 
if  the  weather  is  damp)  before  the  dahlias  have  grown  up  out  of  their 
reach,  I put  out  some  more.  After  I have  provided  for  my  enemies  in 
this  way,  I can  go  to  bed  and  forget  my  dahlias,  as  I know  they  will  be 
safe,  so  far  as  the  slugs  are  concerned.  I found  it  was  not  very 
pleasant  after  purchasing  new  dahlias  to  have  them  destroyed  by  these 
pests  of  the  garden.  H,  H.  G. 
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A BOWL  OF  PAiONIES. 

In  the  note  on  “ A Bowl  of  Tulips,”  at  page  255,  mention  is  made  of 
“ a large  yellow  bowl  that  I stole  from  the  kitchen.”  In  the  case  of 
the  tulips  the  style  was  altered,  for  they  were  shifted  into  a tazza  of 
noble  design.  But  immediately  afterwards  I filled  the  same  yellow 
bowl  with  paionies,  and  they  remained  as  I placed  them,  the  verdict 
being  that  nothing  could  improve  the  arrangement,  the  magnificence 
of  the  flowers  being  such  that  the  bowl  was  practically  unseen.  Now 
that  the  thing  appears  in  a figure  much  below  the  scale  of  nature,  the 
bowl  is  really  visible,  and  the  reason  is  perhaps  that  we  have  no  colour 
to  overmaster  the  eye,  or  it  may  be  that  when  we  simply  admired  we 
saw  the  flowers  from  a different  angle  to  that  from  which  they  were 
viewed  when  the  sketch  was  made.  But  I do  hope  my  cheap  decoration 
will  win  some  applause,  for  paconies  are  in  season,  and  we  can  cut 
bushels  without  marring  the  beauty  of  our  upper  garden,  and  as 
“ simplicity  is  a virtue  ” I will  ask  you  to  give  three  cheers  for  the 
yellow  bowl  stolen  from  the  kitchen,  not  forgetting  the  flowers  that 
ennoble  it.  W. 


HONEYSUCKLES. 

The  honeysuckle  of  the  ancients  is  altogether  unknown  to  us,  although 
as  the  name  is  applied  it  appears  most  appropriate.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
hunisugc  and  liunisuse  are  translated  ligustrum,  which  in  this  day  is  a 
privet,  but  in  the  A.  S.  day  was  a primrose.  The  same  with  liunisuccles, 
in  which  we  have  the  sound  of  the  modern  word,  but  with  different 
spelling  and  a different  meaning.  The  meaning  of  woodbine,  whether 
applied  to  honeysuckle  or  convolvulus,  is  clear,  but  the  latter  is  com- 
monly called  “ bear-bind,”  because  the  small  C.  arvensis  binds  the 
stalks  of  barley  together,  and  the  true  woodbine  is  the  flowering  vine 
that,  like  the  “ female  ivy,”  “ enrings  the  barky  fingers  of  the  elm.” 
Oberon  called  to  mind  “ a bank  whereon  the  wild  thyme  blows  ” * * * 
“ quite  over  canopied  with  luscious  woodbine,”  an  expression  that 
conveys  a complete  picture  that  none  could  have  so  presented  save  the 
bard  of  Stratford.  That  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  Shakespeare’s 
plant  is  proved  by  the  passage  in  which  the  “ female  ivy  ” is  men- 
tioned, for  we  read — 

“ So  doth  the  woodbine,  the  sweet  honeysuckle, 

Gently  entwist.”  (M.  N.  D , iv.,  1 ) 


A BOWL  OF  PiEONIES  (Colours  various). 


BERBERIS  STENOPHYLLA. 

There  are  several  of  the  barberries  that  are  so  handsome  when  in  flower 
that  it  seems  almost  unfair  to  make  comparisons,  but  in  my  opinion 
the  one  named  at  the  head  of  this  note  surpasses  them  all,  and  is 
worthy  of  being  designated  as  the  best  of  the  whole  family.  It  is  not 
only  a beautiful  object  .as  a lawn  shrub  or  in  the  shrubbery  border,  but 
it  is  also  an  excellent  plant  to  train  against  walls  of  moderate  height. 
At  the  time  of  writing  we  have  a plant  so  treated  which  reaches  to  a 
height  of  eight  feet,  with  proportionate  spread  of  branches,  and  the 
wall  is  literally  a sheet  of  the  most  beautiful  golden  yellow.  Its  beiDg 
evergreen  enhances  its  value.  It  is  perhaps  as  a lawn  shrub  that  this 
plant  appears  most  happy.  In  Mr.  J.  Marshall’s  garden  at  Belmont, 
Taunton,  there  is  a grand  plant  of  it  in  a rather  elevated  position,  and 
having  plenty  of  room  for  the  development  of  its  branches.  The  growth 
arches  over  in  the  most  graceful  manner,  and  when  in  flower  it  is 
something  to  seo  and  remember.  Every  garden  should  have  several 
specimens  of  this  plant  about ; all  it  wants  is  good  soil  and  plenty  of 
room,  and  to  be  left  alone.  J.  0.  Clarice. 


It  justifies  its  name  by  a mild  imitation  of  those  lianas  of  tropical 
forests  that  strangle  and  bring  to  the  ground  every  tree  they  embrace 
with  their  folds.  The  effect  of  the  constriction  may  often  be  seen  in 
the  deep  spiral  grooves  in  the  bark  of  the  tree  the  woodbine  has 
adorned,  the  l’esult  chiefly  of  the  unequal  growth  of  the  tree  and  the 
bine,  the  first  expanding  faster  than  the  growth  of  the  second  will 
fairly  permit.  Cowper  refers  to  this — 

“ As  Woodbine  weds  the  plant  within  her  reach, 

Rough  elm,  or  smooth-grain’d  ash,  or  glossy  beech, 

In  spiral  rings  ascends  the  trunk,  and  lays 
Her  golden  tassels  on  the  leafy  sprays  : 

Rut  does  a mischief  while  she  lends  a grace 
Slackening  its  growth  by  such  a strict  embrace.” 

(Retirement , 229.) 

The  word  lioncysuoklo  suggests  the  odour  of  the  flower,  and  the 
busy  bee  may  teach  of  its  appeal  to  a kindred  sense  to  that  of  smell. 
The  common  honeysuckle  is  caprifoly  of  old  English  writers,  and 
caprifoglio  of  the  Italiuns  and  Spaniards.  This  is  explained  by  the 
persistency  of  goats  in  searching  it  out,  and  accomplishing  a certain 
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amount  of  climbing  to  securo  a meal  of  its  agreeable  leafage.  All  tho 
honeysuckles  arc  now  classed  in  tho  genus  Lonioera,  tho  name  being 
commemorative  of  Adam  Lonicer,  of  Marpurg,  who,  in  1551 — 1555, 
published  a groat  book  on  natural  history.  Tho  common  honcysuoklo, 
Lonicera  perycly  Plenum,  is  a good  typo  of  tho  genus,  and  a much  valued, 
though  very  common  British  plant.  It  is  scarcely  gay  enough  for  the 
garden,  though  it  is  tho  sweetest  of  its  race,  and  has  produced  ninny 
interesting  varieties,  whereof  tho  Dutch,  the  Valc-lcavcd,  and  tho  Late 
Red  are  at  once  distinct  and  beautiful.  All  these  come  into  loaf  early, 
and  when  established  in  the  wild  garden  they  give  a most  welcome 


make  amends  by  their  splendour,  for  in  truth  they  come  near  to  an 
imitation  of  bignoni  is,  and  tho  variety  known  as  lirowni  is  con- 
spicuously brilliant.  These  are  of  rapid  growth,  and  have  a high  claim 
to  a good  place  in  every  well  furnished  garden. 

Tartarian  Honeysuckle,  L.  tartariea,  is  of  bush-like  growth, 
spreading,  almost  evergreen,  and  thoroughly  hardy.  It  gives  us  white 
(alba),  pink  ( tjrandijlora ),  and  fragrant  (fragrantiaaima)  flowers.  These 
are  all  worth  a place  where  there  is  room  for  a large  selection,  but 
where  ono  suffices  we  should  recommend  the  fragrant  flowering,  for  the 
habit  of  the  tree  is  excellent  and  the  flowers  appear  early.  A variety 


JAPAN  HONEYSUCKLE,  Lonic-m  Japtnica  ( Flo ,y(t ; whit*',,  fragrant). 


sparkle  of  colour  to  the  trees  that  support  them  in  the  early  days  when 
the  snowdrops  first  appear.  It  is 

The  first  of  wilding  race  that  weaves 
In  nature’s  loom  its  downy  leaves. 

For  horticultural  purposes  we  may  dismiss  the  common  honeysuckle, 
as  also  its  near  relations,  L.  caprifolium  and  L.  xylosteum,  as  of  quite 
secondary  importance,  but  nevertheless  quite  suitable  for  rough 
shrubberies  and  odd  purposes  where  dressy  subjects  would  be  somewhat 
out  of  place. 

The  Evergreen  or  Trumpet  Honeysuckle,  Lonicera  semper- 
virens,  is  a grand  species,  native  of  North  America,  having  roundish 
oblong  leaves  and  long-tubed  scarlet  flowers  that  are  inodorous,  but 


of  this  same  section,  known  as  Standishi,  has  acquired  some  amount  of 
fame  for  its  early  fragrant  flowers,  but  generally  speaking  the  one 
named  above,  fragrantissima,  is  the  best  of  the  group. 

Japan  Honeysuckles  run  through  a considerable  range  of  varia- 
tions, with  a family  likeness  pervading  the  several  forms.  The  best 
known  is  the  golden- leaved  Bracliypoda  aureo-reticulata,  the  beautiful 
foliage  of  which  is  truly  unique  in  colouring.  It  is  admirably  figured  in 
Hibberd’s  “ Beautiful-leaved  Plants.”  Not  many  have  seen  this  in 
flower,  and  the  reason  is  that,  being  a rapid  grower  and  chiefly  valued 
for  its  leaves,  it  is  systematically  cut  back  every  year,  and  the  flowering 
is  thereby  cut  out  of  it.  The  flowers  are  yellow  or  reddish,  and  appear 
in  pairs,  diffusing  a most  delightful  fragrance.  Near  to  this,  but 
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having  green  leaves,  is  Hall’s  Honeysuckle,  L.  Halleana,  the  flowers 
white  changing  to  yellow,  very  fragrant,  and  abundantly  produced 
from  July  to  October.  It  is  a good  garden  tree.  And  yet  another 
good  garden  tree  is  the  Chinese  Honeysuckle,  L.  japonica,  which,  like 
the  rest  of  this  group,  is  nearly  evergreen,  and  produces  a profusion  of 
white  or  yellowish  fragrant  flowers  in  the  summer,  but  the  duration  of 
the  flowering  does  not  exceed  six  or  eight  weeks,  which,  perhaps,  is 
enough. 

The  figure  shows  the  habit  and  general  character  of  the  last-named, 
and  also  suggests  a convenient  mode  of  training  half  scandent  shrubs 
on  stout  poles  in  open  borders. 

This  and  other  species,  though  hardy,  appear  always  to  need  a 
certain  amount  of  shelter,  a circumstance  consistent  with  their  wood- 
land habit,  for  it  may  be  said  the  honeysuckle  is  never  seen  isolated, 
but  in  close  association  with  other  trees,  and  usually  such  as  are 
capable  of  protecting  as  well  as  sheltering  it.  The  need  for  shelter  in 
part  explains  its  power  of  embracing,  for  the  scandent  forms,  of  which 
our  native  woodbine  is  an  example,  have  a definite  mode  tf  progression 
from  right  to  left,  and  their  embrace  tightens  so  as  to  cause  deep 
furrows,  which  are  rarely  deep  enough  to  seriously  damage  their  sup- 
ports, although  theoretically  directly  destructive.  The  poets  have  not 
failed  to  notice  this,  as  the  citations  above  given  s how.  Milton  refers  to 
the  honeysuckle  as  the  “ twisted  eglantine,”  a mistake  altogether 
unpai’donable,  when  such  examples  as  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare  had 
given  were  common  property.  As  regards  beauty  of  expression  in 
reference  to  the  attachment,  Chaucer’s  is  inimitable,  as  the  last  line  in 
the  subjoined  quotation  will  declare.  He  speaks  of  those 

that  weare  chaplets  on  their  hede 

Ot  fresh  woodbind,  be  such  as  never  were 
To  love  untrue  in  word,  thought,  ne  dede, 

But  aye  etedfast,  ne  for  pleasaunce,  ne  fere, 

Though  that  they  should  their  hertes  all  to  -tere, 

Would  never  flit  but  ever  were  stedfast, 

Till  that  their  lives  there  asunder  brast. 

(Flower  and  Leaf,  507). 

Every  species  and  variety  of  Lonicera  is  worth  having  for  its  beauty. 
In  the  foregoing  notes  the  best  are  named  for  limited  collections  and 
special  purposes,  but  it  should  be  understood  there  are  none  that  we 
could  put  into  a category  of  “ rubbishing  plants.”  W. 


$otts  of  ©bserhatton. 

♦ 

ADIANTUM  PACOTTI. 

This  comparatively  new  maidenhair  promises  to  become  as  popular  as 
the  well-known  and  highly-esteemed  Adiantum  cuneatum,  for  on  all 
sides  those  who  have  become  acquainted  with  it  are  increasing  their 
stock  as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  have 
met  with  so  much  favour  from  all  classes  of  cultivators,  for  both  in  a 
small  state  and  in  specimen  form  it  is  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  the 
fronds  are  of  great  value  for  bouquets  and  other  arrangements.  I 
know  nothing  of  its  origin,  but  I have  very  little  doubt  as  to  its  being 
a variety  of  A.  cuneatum,  to  which  in  general  character  it  bears  a 
striking  resemblance.  But  it  differs  from  that  species  in  the  fronds 
being  more  compact,  and  in  the  pinnules  being  so  closely  set  as  to  give 
to  the  fronds  a dense  moss-like  appearance.  .The  fronds  are  also  rather 
darker  in  colour  than  the  majority  of  the  adiantums,  and  nicely-grown 
plants  have  a singularly  refreshing  appearance  when  placed  in  a suit- 
able receptacle  on  the  dinner  table,  or  in  the  drawing  room.  Pacotti’s 
maidenhair  is  as  readily  multiplied  by  means  of  spores  as  A.  cuneatum, 
and  is  now  grown  largely  by  some  of  the  market  growers  in  the  neigh- 
hood  of  the  metropolis  for  Covent  Garden,  and  it  can  be  obtained  at 
the  nurseries  at  a price  which  places  it  well  within  the  means  of  those 
who  can  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  fern  culture  under  glass. 

J.  W. 

ASPARAGUS  TENUISISSIMUS. 

This  ornamental  asparagus  has  been  rather  overshadowed  by  A. 
plumosus  nanus,  and  it  has  not  of  late  received  the  share  of  attention 
to  which  it  is  so  well  entitled.  In  elegance  of  growth  or  durability 
when  cut,  A.  tenuisissimus  is  not  superior,  if  quite  equal  to,  A.  plumosus 
nanus,  but  it  has  the  great  advantage  that,  while  luxuriating  in  the 
heat  and  moisture  of  the  plant  stove,  it  will  thrive  in  the  intermediate 
house  or  the  ordinary  greenhouse.  A few  plants  in  ten-inch  pots, 
with  their  growth  trained  up  the  pillars  or  under  the  rafters,  will 
contribute  materially  to  the  attractions  of  the  structure  in  which  they 
have  a place,  and  furnish  a liberal  supply  of  the  feathery  sprays  for 
association  with  cut  flowers.  W.  B. 

LARGE-FLOWERED  KERRIA. 

Visitors  to  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at 
Chiswick  should  not  fail  to  make  note  of  the  fine  specimens  of  Kerria 
japonica  fl.  pi.  grandiflora  on  the  wall  which  runs  along  the  western 
side  of  the  lawn.  The  plants,  which  are  trained  to  the  eastern  side  of 
the  wall,  are  at  the  present  time  heavily  laden  with  their  huge  golden 
flowers,  and  produce  an  exceedingly  rich  effect.  Tho  kerrias  are 
admirably  adapted  fur  clothing  walls  that  are  shaded  by  adjacent 
buildings,  and  it  is  therefore  of  some  importance  it  shouid  be 
known  that  the  variety  in  question  is  far  superior,  both  in  the  size  and 
colouiing  of  the  flowers,  to  the  old  double  form  which  has  had  a place 
in  gardens  for  so  many  years.  It  is,  in  fact,  so  good  that  it  deporves  a 
shorter  and  less  cumbrous  name  than  tho  one  which  the  scientists 
have  conferred  upon  it.  F R.H.S. 


MEDINILLA  MAGNIFICA. 

I have  grown  this  fine  stove  plant  for  many  years,  and  have  seen  a 
considerable  number  of  specimens  at  the  early  summer  exhibitions, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  other  day,  when  at  Kew,  that  I became  fully 
alive  to  its  wondrous  beauty.  Private  and  trade  growers  do  not  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  the  authorities  of  Kew  in  the  cultivation  of  a plant 
like  this,  which  requires  plenty  of  space  when  making  its  growth,  and 
to  occupy  a position  where  it  can  be  readily  seen  from  all  sides  when 
in  bloom.  Therefore,  when  I say  that  I had  not  seen  the  plant  at  its 
best  until  my  recent  visit  to  Kew  I must  not  be  understood  as 
reflecting  on  the  skill  of  cultivators  in  gardens  and  nurseries.  The 
Kew  specimen  is  about  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  the  points  of 
all  the  shoots  depend  large,  finely-developed  racemes  of  the  pleasing 
flesh-coloured  flowers.  It  was  placed,  when  I saw  it,  on  a platform 
fixed  in  the  tank  of  the  house  devoted  to  the  Victoria  regia,  where  it 
stands  quite  clear  of  everything  and  can  be  readily  seen  from  all  sides, 
thus  affording  an  idea  of  its  massive  splendour  when  carrying  its  hand- 
some racemes,  which  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  from  specimens  that 
are  crowded  up  with  other  plants.  Practical  Cultivator. 

ASPARAGUS-LIKE  SMILAX. 

As  cut  flowers  and  foliage  are  employed  here  throughout  the  year 
in  large  quantities  for  indoor  decoration  we  have  had  to  cast  about  and 
hunt  up  plants  that  give  an  abundance  of  flowers  or  foliage  in  return 
for  a moderate  amount  of  attention.  We  consequently  grow  a con- 
siderable number  of  plants  of  which  but  little  is  heard  because  of  their 
cultivation  being  restricted  to  a few  gardens.  I do  not  propose  to 
trouble  your  readers  with  the  names  of  many  of  these  little-known 
subjects  ; I shall  not,  in  fact,  allude  to  more  than  the  asparagus-like 
smilax,  Myrsiphyllum  asparagoides,  which  is  so  useful  for  various  pur- 
poses that  it  should  be  grown  by  those  who  have  to  produce  supplies  of 
flowers  and  foliage  for  the  embellishment  of  indoor  apartments.  The 
shoots,  which  rise  to  a considerable  height  in  the  course  of  the  season 
of  growth,  are  very  thin  and  flexible,  and  are  furnished  throughout 
their  length  with  small  ovate  leaves  of  the  most  brilliant  green  hue. 
The  slender  sprays  are  unsurpassed  for  twining  round  the  stems  of 
epergnes  and  over  the  handles  of  baskets,  and  for  trailing  over  the 
sides  of  the  various  receptacles  for  cut  flowers.  The  first  plants  I had 
were  sent  me  by  a friend  in  America,  where  it  has  long  been  grown  in 
large  quantities  by  market  and  other  cultivators.  But  it  can  be 
obtained  from  any  of  the  English  nurseries  where  stove  plants  form 
part  of  the  stock.  The  Myrsiphyllum  can  be  readily  multiplied  by 
means  of  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots,  or  division  of  the  root  imme- 
diately before  the  commencement  of  the  new  growth.  Pot  culture  will 
answer  very  well,  but  when  large  quantities  of  the  sprays  are  i-equired 
they  should  be  grown  in  a bed  in  one  oorner  of  the  stove.  G.  H. 


RAISING  AUCUBAS  FROM  SEED. 

Many  plants  of  aucubas  are  heavily  laden  with  berries  this  season,  and 
they  are  now  ripe.  Those  who  are  interested  in  them  may  get  a good 
deal  of  pleasure  by  raising  young  plants  from  seed,  as  the  whole  pro- 
cess is  simple,  and  the  only  aid  required  is  a cold  pit  or  frame  to 
shelter  them  during  the  winter  for  two  years.  I prefer  to  sow  the  seed 
as  soon  as  ripe  in  deep  pans  or  boxes,  either  of  which  should  be  six 
inches  deep,  and  filled  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  top  with  any 
ordinary  garden  soil.  The  seed  should  be  planted  an  inch  apart  each 
way  all  over  the  pan,  and  be  buried  about  half  an  inch  deep.  During 
the  summer  the  pans  may  be  placed  under  a shady  wall  or  fence,  but 
during  the  winter  they  should  be  placed  in  a frame,  which  must  be 
protected  in  severe  weather.  They  are  not  so  tender  that  a little  frost 
will  injure  them,  but  they  are  all  the  better  when  severe  frost  does  not 
reach  them.  The  seed  may  also  be  sown  in  the  open  ground  if  a warm 
corner  is  selected,  but  this  plan  is  not  so  serviceable  as  the  other,  for 
if  a hard  winter  should  occur  many  of  the  plants  will  perish.  The 
young  seedlings  do  not  come  up  very  regular  when  sown  in  the  open 
ground.  Some  will  be  up  in  three  or  four  months,  but  probably  it  will 
be  twelve  months  before  the  whole  of  them  are  through  the  soil. 

In  a general  way  it  is  best  to  let  them  remain  in  the  pans  two  years 
before  transplanting  them,  and  the  month  of  May  is  the  best  time  to 
plant  them  out.  A border  should  be  selected  for  the  plants  that  is 
fairly  rich  and  deep,  for  they  are  strong-rooting  subjects.  A layer  of 
dry  bracken  or  long  dry  litter  laid  lightly  on  the  plants  during  severe 
frost  the  first  winter  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  them. 

After  the  third  year’s  growth  it  will  prove  a source  of  much  interest 
to  watch  the  development  of  the  different  forms  of  growth.  Some 
will  come  with  sharp  pointed  green  leaves,  while  others  will  be  mottled 
and  speckled  in  a variety  of  forms.  Those  with  green  leaves  will  for 
the  most  part  prove  to  be  male  plants.  These  are  more  vigorous 
growers  and  more  erect  in  habit.  The  female  variety  is  generally  the 
most  variegated,  and  is  more  spreading  in  growth.  Planted  in  a good 
soil  from  the  first,  I have  had  plants  two  feet  high  and  as  much 
through  in  five  years  from  tho  time  the  seed  was  sown.  Therefore,  I 
do  not  think  anyone  oan  say  that  the  raising  of  seedling  aucubas  ia 
either  an  uninteresting  or  unprofitable  undertaking.  J.  0.  0. 


“ SPRING  LEAVES.”—  In  tho  warm  gonial  climate  whore  Toa  in  grown,  tho  early 
Spring  loavos  of  tho  plant  burst  forth  with  a vigour  and  luxuriance  unknown  in  colder 
regions;  this  early  growth  yields  tho  richest  j dices,  and  tea  of  amazing  strength,  oomblnod 
I with  a most  dolicious  flavour  and  aroma,  is  obtainod  therefrom  ; being  carefully  selected 
I from  tho  early  Spring  growth,  and  shipped  froo  from  all  adulteration,  Horniman  s Tea  (in 
packots)  commands  au  enormous  sale  in  England  and  abroad.  Tho  same  reliable  good  quality, 
1 at  the  samo  fixod  prico,  is  always  secured  iu  ovory  Oity,  Town,  and  Village  in  tho  Kingdom, 

I by  purchasing  of  Horniman’s  Agonts.  6,000,000  packets  sold  yearly,  Sco  list  of  Agouts  iu 
i nil  papers,  and  at  Railway  Stations,—  [Advt.] 
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FRET  BORDERS. 

How  to  Set  Them  Out  and  Bed  Them. 

The  name  of  tho  designs  and  patterns  which  havo  at  different  times 
been  used  for  bedding  out  may  truly  bo  said  to  bo  “ legion.’'  It  is, 
however,  somewhat  singular  that  in  their  search  after  novelty  gardeners 
have  unacoountably  overlooked  a class  of  the  most  ancient,  chaeto,  and 
effective  patterns  known  to  deoorative  art. 

Wo  say  “ most  ancient  ” advisedly,  for,  neglecting  any  possibly  still 
earlier  origin,  tho  “fret”  can  be  traced  back  with  certainty  to  that 
mysterious  race  which  in  ancient  days  inhabited  that  portion  of 
northern  Italy  called  Etruria.  Tho  Etruscans  were  celebrated  in  the 
olden  world  for  their  artistic  and  mechanical  skill ; they  were  the  great 
bronzo  founders  of  antiquity  and  the  inventors  of  the  arch  and  dome  ; 
and  were,  moreover,  renowned  as  the  fiercest  foes  of  ancient  Romo  in 
her  infant  days  of  weakness.  Their  march  to  the  beleaguered  City  of  the 
Seven  Hills  under  their  monarch,  Lars  Porsena,  borne  aloft  in  his 


ivory  car,  is  dosjribed  by  Lord  Macaulay  in  his  most  spirit-stirring 
style  of  heroic  verse. 

It  is  from  this  origin  that  the  ordinary  single  fi’et  is  generally 
tormed  the  “ Etruscan  ” fret ; but  it  was  the  adoption  of  the  pattern 
by  the  Greeks,  and  subsequently  by  the  Romans,  that  rendered  it  both 
historical  and  popular. 

It  is  a singular  fact,  moreover,  that  almost  every  race  use  some 
form  of  fret.  Specimens  have  even  been  discovered  amongst  the  ruins 
of  ancient  Mexico. 

Frets  may  be  single,  double,  or  even  more  elaborate.  They  are 
also  sometimes,  but  rarely,  “ raking,”  that  is  to  say,  with  oblique  in 
place  of  vertical  lines. 

Fig.  1 is  a single  fret,  fig.  2 a double  one,  and  fig.  3 a raking  fret. 

Being  essentially  geometrical  in  their  outlines,  frets  are  very 
easily  “set  out”  or  designed.  A number  of  equidistant  horizontal 
lines  are  first  ruled,  and  then  crossed  by  a series  of  equidistant  vertical 
ones.  The  proper  squares  for  forming  the  pattern  are  then  shaded  or 
filled  in.  Fig.  4 exemplifies  this  in  the  case  of  a single  fret,  which 
does  not  connect. 

The  setting  out  of  these  useful  borders  in  the  garden  is  effected  in 
a similar  manner,  and  is  equally  easy.  First,  when  the  earth  of  the 
bed  has  been  sufficiently  finely  comminuted  by  raking,  &c.,  the  surface 
is  patted  smooth  with  the  back  of  a spade.  Then,  with  the  aid  of  the 
garden  line  and  the  point  of  a dibble  or  sharpened  stick,  the  requisite 
lines  are  drawn  from  end  to  end  of  the  border.  It  is  best  to  set  off  the 


Fig.  2. 

distances  of  the  vertical  lines  at  the  top  and  the  bottom  of  the 
border  before  scratching  them  in.  This  can  be  done  with  a large  rude 
pair  of  wooden  compasses,  or,  lacking  these,  with  a forked  stick. 
When  all  the  lines  are  drawn,  those  squares  which  go  to  form  the 
pattern  should  have  the  earth  slightly  roughened  up  with  a trowel  or 
a bit  of  pointed  stick.  This  will  enable  the  gardener  to  see  that  his 
design  is  right,  and  to  make  any  needful  alteration. 

Now,  as  to  the  planting.  This  is,  of  course,  in  great  measure  a 
matter  of  taste.  We  can  only  offer  suggestions  on  this  head.  In  all 
cases  it  is  essential  that  low-growing  plants  and  such  as  are  not 
inclined  to  straggle  should  be  chosen  for  the  fret,  if  the  pattern  is  to 
be  kept  neat  and  effective. 

Fig.  1 shows  the  ordinary  single  Etruscan  fret,  which  is  the 
simplest,  easiest,  and,  take  it  altogether,  the  most  effective. 

Fig.  2 is  a double  fret,  formed  of  two  single  ones  intersecting.  This 
earn  be  set  out  on  the  same  principle  as  shown  in  the  single  one  at 
Fig.  4.  Each  of  the  frets  may  be  planted  with  different  flowers,  and 
greater  distinctness  thus  obtained. 

Fig.  4 represents  the  very  simple  manner  in  which  the  single  fret 
(and  also  the  most  elaborate  and  complex  one)  may  be  set  out.  The 
diagram  needs  no  description. 

I- — Cerastium  tomentosum  for  the  fret,  and  Mentha  gibraltarica 
for  the  ground,  will  give  a nice  quiet  border. 

H. — Lobelia  for  the  fret,  Cineraria  maritima  (kept  pegged  down) 
for  the  ground. 

HI-—  Iresine  Herbsti  for  fret;  Golden  Feather  Pyrethrum  for 
ground. 

IV .-(Double  fret).— Ajuga  reptans  for  one  fret;  Golden  Pyre- 
thrum for  the  other;  Mentha  gibraltarica  for  ground. 

In  fact,  good  effects  can  be  produced  by  a combination  of  dwarf 
plants  which  will  give  distinctive  solid  colours,  and  may  be  trusted  for 
neat,  compact  growth.  W.  J.  E.  Crane. 


TOBACCO  FOR  THE  COTTAGE  GARDEN. 

Tobacco  is  a very  oxaotiug,  very  delicate,  and,  in  our  olimate,  a very  specu- 
lativo  crop.  It  is  true  that  at  one  time  it  was  grown  to  a certain  extent  in 
oacli  of  tho  threo  kingdoms,  but  such  success  as  the  industry  attained  was  due 
to  tho  oirournstuuco  that  it  paid  no  duty,  or,  in  other  words,  was  heavily  pro- 
tected. The  advocates  of  tobaooo  culture  at  tho  presont  day  do  not  ask  for 
any  such  advantage,  but  profess  to  believe  that  the  home-grown  plant  can 
oompeto  with  tho  commoner  kinds  of  foreign  tobacco  on  equal  terms.  This 
contention,  however,  cannot  bo  supported  by  reference  to  the  past  history  of 
tho  industry  in  these  islands.  We  have  to  remember  at  tho  same  time  that 
the  pnblio  taste  has  probably  bocomo  much  more  fastidious  since  tho  time, 
when  tobaooo  was  grown  in  the  Vale  of  York,  aid  that  the  chances  are  much 
against  the  homo-grown  article  attaining  even  tho  excellence  of  the  commonest 
sorts  now  imported.  Our  correspondent  notos  as  a significant  circumstance 
that  tobacco  is  not  grown  at  all  in  those  parts  of  Holland  and  Belgium  which 
offer  climatic  conditions  most  nearly  resembling  those  with  which  English 
farmers  have  to  deal.  The  plant  requires  abundance  of  sun  to  develop  its 
virtues,  yet,  by  a combination  of  sun  and  moisture  it  is  very  easily  scorched. 
The  spots  which  every  one  has  remarked  upon  cigars  aro  oaused  by  sun-heat 
acting  upon  drops  of  dew.  In  our  climate  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the 
whole  leaf  would  too  often  undergo  the  blanching  process.  Then  the  plant  is 
very  sensitive  to  the  action  of  wind,  and  in  the  Netherlands  has  to  be  protected 
by  fences  of  French  beans  or  similar  quick-growing  runners,  which  intersect 
the  fields  at  short  intervals.  Tobacco  requires  a rich  yet  light  and  thoroughly 
drained  soil  ; and  while  on  all  except  the  finest  alluvial  soils  it  needs  quantities 
of  manure  its  quality  is  deteriorated,  unless  that  manure  is  chosen  with  great 
judgment.  Sheep  dung  is  used  in  the  Netherlands  at  the  rate  of  some  ten  tons 
to  the  acre.  But  that  commodity  is  not  known  in  the  English  market,  and  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  it  is  procurable  in  the  required  quantity  except  by 
resort  to  methods  which  would  seriously  interfere  with  the  ordinary  routine  of 
English  farming.  Our  correspondent  tells  us  that  ordinary  farmyard  manure 
is  used  to  prepare  the  land  in  Belgium,  but  he  adds — what  we  might  expect — 
that  quantity  is  aimed  at  rather  than  quality.  The  Cuban  growers  ruined 
their  tobacco  some  years  ago  by  resort  to  violent  stimulants,  and  Eastern  con- 
noisseurs instantly  detect  any  application  of  the  kind  to  the  tobacco  grounds 
of  the  Levant.  While  tobacco  is  thus  very  exacting  in  matters  of  soil,  climate, 


and  cultnre,  it  demands  the  expenditure  of  an  immense  amount  of  skilled 
labour.  In  this  country  it  would  have  to  be  sown  under  glass  upon  gentle 
hotbeds.  The  young  plants  would  have  to  be  transferred  to  the  open  ground 
with  as  much  care  as  a gardener  bestows  upon  his  bedding  geraniums,  and 
they  would  require  much  more  skilful  handling  to  insure  their  success. 
During  the  summer  months  they  must  be  carefully  kept  free  of  weeds,  and 
every  flower -bud  must  be  pinched  off  as  soon  as  it  appears.  In  very  dry 
weather  the  plants  require  to  be  watered,  and  in  very  wet  weather  they  have 
not  much  chance  unless  a glass  roof  can  be  put  over  them.  It  would  take  a 
generation  to  train  Eoglish  labourers  to  the  habits  of  careful  and  exact  culture 
required  to  cope  with  all  these  demands. 

When  the  tobacco  is  grown  the  battle  is  only  half  won.  It  has  to  be  cured 
before  it  is  good  for  anything,  and  the  curing  is  a process  as  delicate  as  the 
production  of  a high-class  wine.  A mistake  will  ruin  the  finest  tobacco  ever 
grown.  No  doubt  a comparatively  rough  curing  process  would  be  good  enough 
for  the  best  leaves  likely  to  be  produced  in  this  country ; still,  even  for  very 
ordinary  tobacco,  a certain  degree  of  care  and  skill  is  quite  indispensable. 
When  to  all  this  we  add  the  outlay  required  for  frames,  hotbeds,  curing  barns, 
and  so  forth,  and  take  into  account  the  freaks  of  our  extraordinary  climate, 
it  will  be  seen  that  a farmer  could  hardly  enter  upon  a more  hazardous  specu- 
lation than  the  attempt  to  retrieve  his  fortunes  by  tobacco-growing.  When 
the  country  is  covered  with  happy  possessors  of  three  acres  and  a cow  it  is 
possible  that  they  may  find  it  convenient  to  grow  a few  tobacco  planes  in  the 
most  sheltered  corner  of  their  domains,  and  to  trust  to  the  care 
and  industry  of  their  wives  to  nurse  the  delicate  things  through 
their  precarious  existence.  Each  proprietor  may  in  this  way  grow 
enough  to  keep  his  own  pipe  alight  thruugh  the  winter,  and,  as  he 
will  probably  know  as  little  of  fine  foreign  brands  as  of  foreign  drinks,  he  may 
find  in  his  home-grown  tobacco  as  much  satisfaction  as  in  his  home-brewed 
beer.  Some  future  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  may  magnanimously  remit 
the  duty  on  cottage  tobacco,  and  so  win  a niche  in  the  Temple  of  Fame  besides 
Sir  William  Harcourt.  In  that  way  tobacco  growing  may  become  a consi- 
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derable  industry  in  England,  but  under  present  conditions  we  cannot  share 
the  sanguine  views  of  Lord  Harris  and  others,  who  see  in  it  a resource  for  the 
British  farmer.  Tobacco,  however,  offers  a fair  field  for  enterprising  indivi- 
duals willing  to  go  about  the  business  in  the  right  way.  There  must  be  other 
spots  upon  the  earth’s  surface  presenting  the  combination  of  advantages  to 
which  Havana  owes  its  revenue  and  its  renown.  The  discoverer  of  such  a spot 
who  can  bring  to  bear  the  necessary  knowledge  and  brains  ought  to  make  a 
fortune,  since  the  demand  for  first-class  tobacco  far  outruns  the  supply.  But, 
whatever  may  be  done  by  going  where  tobacco  grows,  we  fear  there  is  very 
little  money  to  be  made,  though  it  is  easy  to  lose  a great  deal,  by  attempting 
tobacco  culture  against  every  possible  disadvantage,  with  the  certainty  that 
when  the  best  has  been  done,  the  produce  will  be  of  the  very  commonest  kind. 
— Times. 
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CONSERVATORY  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

Consku vatohy  and  Greenhousb  Planth  require  special  attention  now. 
Turn  out  for  tho  summer  thoso  that  require  to  be  in  the  open  air  for  the  com- 
pletion of  their  growth  and  the  ripening  of  their  wood.  A great  many  of 
these  are  suitable  for  decorating  banks  and  odd  places  about  garden  seats,  or 
for  groups  on  the  terrace,  which  is  a more  profitable  mode  of  disposing  of 
them  than  hiding  them  away  among  the  sheds  and  outhouses.  Take  care  in 
all  cases  to  guard  against  worms  finding  entrance  to  the  pots,  and  top  dress  at 
once  any  that  require  it. 

Celosias  now  showing  flower  will  be  benefited  by  weak  liquid  manure 
occasionally.  They  are  most  useful  for  conservatory  decoration,  and  need  the 
same  treatment  as  cockscombs.  Plants  required  extra  fine  to  have  a shift 
into  pots  one  size  larger  ; use  rich  light  soil. 

Cinerarias  are  generally  very  mixed  as  to  quality,  owing  to  the  too 
frequent  keeping  of  seedlings  that  have  pleased  by  their  colour,  but  had  no 
other  good  quality.  Seeing  that  really  beautiful  varieties  are  now  readily 
obtainable,  it  is  a positive  waste  of  time  and  glass  room  to  propagate  any  seed- 
lings that  have  not  some  decidedly  good  qualities.  We  name  this  now 
because  many  gardeners  who  grow  these  plants  largely  for  decoration  are  at 
this  time  of  year  tempted  to  propagate  from  whatever  old  plants  they  possess, 
with  too  little  regard  for  their  quality.  Every  second-rate  seedling  should 
be  thrown  on  the  rubbish  heap  as  soon  as  the  bloom  is  over,  so  as  to  reduce 
the  work  of  propagating  to  a few  of  the  very  best.  Those  to  be  kept  should 
either  be  moulded  up  in  the  pots  or  be  planted  out  on  a shady  border  in  rich 
sandy  soil,  an  inch  below  the  level,  to  induce  them  to  break  freely  for  increase 
of  the  stock. 

Herbaceous  Calceolarias  are  now  in  fine  perfection,  and  we  have 
reason  to  congratulate  the  breeders  of  improved  forms  on  the  robust  habit  and 
beautiful  colours  that  have  been  produced.  Any  choice  varieties  to  be  seeded 
should  be  secured  in  duplicate,  to  keep  up  the  varieties  from  cuttings,  as  tho 
plants  that  furnish  seed  will  probably  die.  Those  to  be  cut  from  are  not  to  be 
allowed  to  ripen  a single  seed ; cut  away  the  flower  stems  as  soon  as  the 
bloom  is  nearly  over,  and  put  them  in  a pit  facing  north,  with  the  lights  off 
night  and  day,  and  the  sun  kept  off  by  a thick  screen  of  mats. 

FORCING  AND  ORCHARD  HOUSES. 

Pines  must  have  an  abundance  of  atmospheric  moisture.  Shut  up  early 
and  syringe,  and  pour  water  on  the  floor  of  the  house  early  every  morning. 
Give  a little  air  at  night,  about  two  hours  after  shutting  up  to  water.  Use  as 
little  shade  as  possible  to  fruiting  plants.  The  temperature  may  go  up  to 
85  deg.  for  a maximum. 

Vinery. — Houses  in  which  the  vines  are  ripeniDg  their  fruit  must  be  freely 
ventilated  to  ensure  a full  development  of  colour  and  flavour.  The  vines  in 
later  houses  must  receive  liberal  supplies  of  water  or  they  will  quickly 
become  infested  with  red  spider  and  other  plant  pests,  and  also  fail  to  grow  so 
vigorourly  as  could  be  desired. 

STOVE  AND  ORCHID  HOUSE. 

Orchids. — Dendrobiums  should  be  placed  in  a comparatively  light  and 
airy  position  as  they  complete  their  growth,  for  a thorough  maturation  of  the 
pseudo-bulbs  is  essential  to  the  abundant  production  of  flowers. 

Stove  Climbers  require  much  attention  now.  A moderate  freedom  of 
growth  must  be  allowed,  but  shoots  that  interlace  are  sure  to  be  weakened  ; 
so  generally  an  occasional  thinning,  regulating,  and  stopping  are  needful 
now. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE  GROUNDS. 

Balsams  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  pot-bound  until  they  are  put 
into  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  flower,  as  it  throws  them  into  bloom  pre- 
maturely and  stops  all  growth.  Therefore,  as  fast  as  they  fill  their  pots  with 
roots  shift  on  in  rich  light  soil.  Small  plants  showing  bloom-buds  should  be 
disbudded  and  shifted  to  pots  two  sizes  larger.  Never  let  them  suffer  for 
want  of  water.  Keep  well  aired  and  in  a good  greenhouse  temperature. 

Bedders  that  are  in  their  summer  quarters  to  have  as  little  water  as  pos- 
sible, as  it  tends  to  prevent  their  rooting  deep.  Hoe  over  the  beds  between 
the  plants  and  pay  scrupulous  attention  to  pinching  and  pegging  as  required, 
as  on  this  will  depend  the  beauty  of  the  display  as  the  plants  come  into  full 
bloom. 

Bulbs  are  frequently  lost  through  inattention  at  this  time  of  the  year.  As 
the  leaves  decay  all  those  that  are  usually  taken  up  should  be  lifted  and  laid 
aside  in  a shady  dry  place,  with  earth  over  them  to  ripen.  They  should  then 
be  cleared  and  stowed  away,  all  named  kinds  with  their  tallies,  so  that  at  the 
next  planting  there  need  be  no  mixing  of  colours  or  regrets  for  the  loss  of 
choice  kinds  through  leaving  them  in  the  ground  to  be  chopped  up  in  some 
digging  operation. 

Herbaceous  Plants  out  of  flower  may  now  be  propagated  from  cuttings. 
These  should  be  put  in  a cold  frame  in  a mixture  of  sand  and  loam  and  kept 
shaded.  It  is  important  to  secure  plenty  of  such  things  as  Alyssum  saxatile, 
double  Wallflowers,  Iberis  corifolia  and  I.  sempervirens,  Aubrietia  purpurea, 
and  Dielytra  spectabilis. 

PoMroNE  Chrysanthemums  intended  for  beds  and  clumps  may  be  planted 
out  in  a piece  of  well-manured  ground  in  tho  reserve  garden,  and  tho  only 
further  trouble  they  will  occasion  will  be  to  stop  every  three  weeks  till  tho 
middle  of  July.  When  grown  in  quantities  to  make  a display  after  tho  sum- 
mer bedders  are  removed  this  is  the  easiest  way  of  all,  as  they  can  be  lifted  in 
September  without  losing  a leaf  by  the  operation. 

Roses. — Gardens  newly  made  may  be  furnished  with  roses  now  as  well  as 
at  any  time  of  the  year.  The  nurseries  supply  dwarf  plants  in  small  pots  at  a 
cheap  rate  ; and  these,  turned  out  with  care,  in  ground  well  dug  and  liberally 
manured,  will  grow  with  vigour  and  bloom  well  in  the  autumn.  In  forming  a 
plantation  of  dwarf  roses  we  would  as  soon  plant  in  May  or  June  as  at  any 
time  of  the  year. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  FRAME  GROUND. 

Winter  Greens  to  bo  planted  out  in  showery  weather  at  every  oppor- 
tunity. If  only  one  row  can  be  got  out  at  a time  it  is  a benefit  to  the  seed 
bed  in  giving  the  seedlings  more  room,  and  a benefit  to  the  plants  in  preventing 
their  bung  drawn.  Brussels  sprouts  more  especially  to  bo  planted  out  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Lettuces. — Sow  two  cr  three  different  sortq  and  plant  out  on  heavily- 
manured  ground.  Some  ihould  als  > bs  sowu  where  they  are  to  stand. 


Melons  need  no  shade  if  the  hillocks  are  of  good  sound  turfy  loam  and  the 
plants  have  water  when  shut  up  at  night.  We  never  knew  scorching  to 
happen  except  through  mismanagement.  The  general  causes  of  ill-health  are 
watering  with  cold  hard  water,  planting  in  rich  light  soil,  or  keeping  them  too 
dry  whilo  growing.  To  ripen  the  fruit  dryness  is  essential,  but  while  the 
plants  are  growing  they  require  plenty  of  water,  warmed  by  being  put  in  tho 
house  every  morning  for  use  in  the  evening  ; and  the  soil  to  fill  in  with  as  the 
hillocks  are  occupied  with  roots  should  be  tough  turfy  loam. 

Vegetables  in  Season  comprise  asparagus,  broccoli,  cabbages,  cauliflowers, 
lettuce,  onions,  radishes,  rhubarb,  spinach,  and  turnips  from  the  open  quarters  j 
and  French  beans,  carrots,  cucumbers,  mushrooms,  potatoes,  and  tomatoes 
from  the  forcing  pit  and  mushroom  house. 


BROAD  ACRE  GARDENS. 

It  is  a simple  matter  of  fact  to  observant  minds  that  a certain  class  of  house  is 
always  in  demand  in  whatever  suburb  of  the  metropolis  it  may  be  met  with  ; 
a moderate  sized  detached  house,  however  plain  in  elevation,  but  having  say 
a verandah,  a few  outbuildings,  though  only  perhaps  of  wooden  construction, 
and  a piece  of  ground  large  enough  to  afford  space  for  real  gardening  purposes, 
is  some  approach,  so  far  as  externals  can  go — to  not  only  a house,  but  a home — 
and  such  (other  circumstances  from  a Banitary  and  substantial  point  of  view 
being  equal)  are  rarely  ever  found  without  an  occupant,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  terraces  of  houses  may  be  observed,  with  mimic  gardens  built  in 
suburban  districts,  empty  in  some  cases  for  months  and  even  years  together. 
The  first  is  the  work  of  an  owner  satisfied  with  a moderate  price  for  his  land, 
and  who  in  building  a house  has  successfully  considered  the  requirements 
which  make  it  attractive,  comfortable,  and  homelike  ; the  other  is  the  work 
of  an  owner  whose  one  idea  was  to  get  the  land  taken  up  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  squeeze  just  as  much  ground  rent  out  of  it  as  possible,  and  the 
impecunious  builder  who  covered  his  ground  could  only  build  according  to  the 
plan  imposed  by  the  owner,  who  advanced  him  money  for  the  construction  of 
his  unattractive  and  unsuccessful  houses.  A convenient  style  of  house,  with 
a broad  acre  garden  and  outbuildings,  would  be  a form  of  residential  property 
which  would  find  immense  popular  favour. 

The  difficulty  is  as  to  price.  As  soon  as  a station  is  opened  the  surrounding 
owneis  regard  their  agricultural  fields  as  ripe  building  lands,  and  ask  prices 
which  are  simply  prohibitive  to  any  one  who  would  be  willing  to  deal  on  a 
liberal  scale  with  occupiers  ; but  if  land  say  a mile  from  a station  could  be  pur- 
chased in  bulk  at  say  £50  to  £80  per  acre,  with  comparatively  ready  access  to 
town,  Broad  Acre  Gardens  might  be  proved  to  be  a successful  reality. 

But  land  may  be  purchased  at  some  few  miles  from  a station  at  even  £20 
per  acre.  If  such  had  the  necessary  residential  advantages,  and  were  obtained 
in  a sufficient  quantity  to  enable  a body  of  capitalists  to  enter  upon  a suffi- 
ciently large  enterprise,  it  would  pay  them  to  obtain  Parliamentary  powers  (if 
necessary)  to  run  a short  spur  railway  or  tramway  from  an  existing  station  to 
the  land.  Such  railway  or  tramway  might  run  through  the  land  and  take  up 
passengers  at  small  platforms  at  short  intervals,  the  tickets  being  given  by  the 
guard,  as  is  now  done  at  some  parts  of  England.  We  were  conveyed  into 
Stamford  some  time  back  from  a neighbouring  hamlet  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  if,  say,  two  or  three  acres  of  land  could  be  acquired 
at  a price  to  the  tenant  which  would  not  cost  him  more  than  £5  to  £8  per  acre 
per  annum,  and  the  house  at  a reasonable  profit  on  its  prime  cost,  such 
houses  would  be  in  great  demand  ; but  the  houses  must  be  convenient  in 
design,  and  must  have  some  outbuildings. 

The  fact  of  an  outbuilding  attached  to  a house  often  has  determined  a 
person  to  become  its  tenant — outbuildings,  say,  varying  in  cost  from  £5  up  to 
£100.  We  are  of  course  considering  the  more  moderate  rentals,  suoh  as  range 
from  £40  to  £100  per  annum. 

The  “three  acres  ” scheme  of  the  Government  is  not  in  any  way  analo- 
gous to  Broad  Acre  Gardens,  The  Government  proposition  is  to  provide  land 
for  the  working  man  out  of  which  he  can  make  a living,  whereas  Broad  Acre 
Gardens,  though  perhaps  of  the  same  size,  are  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  middle 
class  of  the  people  whose  occupations  are  in  large  towns,  so  that  they  may  be 
able  to  taste  some  of  the  sweets  of  an  approach  to  country  life. 

The  owners  of  Broad  Acre  Gardens  would  be  able  to  produce  their  own 
poultry,  eggs,  honey,  vegetables,  fruits,  &c.,  and  the  larger  holders  could  also 
produce  milk,  butter,  cream,  pork,  rabbits,  bacon,  &e. 

Some  may  ask,  Will  a Broad  Acre  Garden  pay  P to  which  we  would  reply, 
Does  a cabinet  of  old  china  or  costly  pictures  pay  ? 

Broad  Acre  Gardens  would  be  a luxury  and  hobby  to  those  fond  of  fresh 
air  and  country  life,  as  are  pictures  and  objects  of  vertu  to  those  who  prefer 
the  grimy  streets  of  towns. 

But  a further  question  might  be  asked.  Do  market  gardens  pay  ? And  as 
it  is  simply  a truism  to  say  that  they  are  amongst  the  most  profitable  of  culti- 
vations, so  we  say  that,  if  worked  with  a view  to  profit,  Broad  Acre  Gardens 
would  pay  too. — Estates  Roll. 


American  Forests.— A statement  has  been  prepared  for  the  American 

Forestry  Congress  showing  the  extent  of  the  woodlands  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  number  of  acres  of  forest  which  are  destroyed  annually.  It  would 
seem  that  America  is  by  no  means  so  heavily  wooded  as  is  generally  supposed, 
and  in  respect  to  the  porportionate  acreage  of  its  forests  cannot  compare  with 
many  European  countries.  The  total  area  of  the  United  States  is  1,856,077,400 
acres,  and  only  440,990,000  acres,  or  about  23  per  cent.,  are  wooded,  whilo  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  timber  is  in  mountainous  districts  and  beyond 
easy  reach.  There  are  297,650,000  acres  of  farms,  and  no  less  than 
1,1 15,430,400  acres  of  unimproved  and  waste  lands,  old  fields,  &o.,  not  under 
cultivation,  but  devoid  of  limber.  As  regards  tho  consumption  of  timber,  it 
requires  no  less  than  15  000.000  acres,  or  an  area  equal  to  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island,  to  supply  tho  railroads  with  orosr- 
ties.  The  American  supply  of  fuel  will,  in  a single  year,  dear  the  forests  of 
30,000,000  acres  of  trees.  The  loss  of  timber  by  forest  fires  was  10  274,089 
m 1880,  and  the  loss  averages  annually  about  10,000,000  acres.  The  out  of 
timber  is  28,000,000,000  feet  a-year,  which  lays  hare  annually  a forest  area 
greater  than  tho  State  of  New  Hampshire.  Altogether  the  forests  of  tho 
United  States  are  decreasing  at  the  rate  of  50,750,000  aores  annually,  which 
would  clear  a wooded  surface  equal  in  oxtont  to  all  tho  New  England  States, 
togothor  with  Now  Jersey  and  Maryland. 
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CRYSTAL  PALACE  SUMMER  EXHIBITION,  MAY  21  and  22. 

I UK  aummer  uxIiiImLuiuh  at  tlm  Crystal  1’alaoo  have  loug  boon  remarkable  for 
their  extent  and  general  oxoollenao,  but  the  gathering  on  the  above-mentioned 
dates  unsunned  suoh  immense  proportions  and  was  of  so  high  a character 
throughout,  that  it  surpassed  all  previous  efforts  and  proved  a brilliant 
success.  Tho  display  consisted  exclusively  of  contributions  to  the  com- 
petitive classes,  and  as  the  whole  of  thoso  wero  well  filled,  the  collections 
sufGoed  to  till  tho  whole  of  tho  available  spnoo  in  tho  naves  and  the  transept. 
The  exhibition  was  remarkable  not  Iobs  for  its  exceptional  attractiveness  than 
for  its  magnitude,  as  on  this  occasion  staging  was  dispousoil  with  excepting  for 
the  pelargoniums,  oaloeolarias,  and  othor  dwarf  subjects,  and  the  plants  were 
arrauged  in  tasteful  groups  on  the  floor.  This  arrangement  was  a manifest 
advantage,  for,  whilst  ft  moro  picturesque  effect  was  produoed,  the  visitors  had 
a much  better  opportunity  of  examining  tho  collections  than  is  possible  when 
(he  plants  are  placed  on  high  stages  and  in  continuous  lines.  With  reference 
to  the  disposition  of  the  several  classes  of  subjeots  represented,  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  state  that  the  south  nave  was  devoted  to  the  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  in  bloom,  azaleas  and  heaths  contributed  to  the  open  classes,  and  the 
groups  of  orohids  arranged  for  etfeot.  The  feres,  fine  foliage  plants,  and  the 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants  shown  in  the  classes  in  which  the  competition 
was  limited  to  private  growers  had  a place  in  the  north  nave,  and  the 
transept  was  devoted  to  the  pelargoniums, oaloeolarias,  orchids,  roses,  fiae  foliage 
plauts  in  open  competition,  and  the  cut  flowers,  which  were  staged  in  such 
large  quantities  as  to  form  a very  attractive  feature. 

tyro yk  and  Greenhouse  Plants  in  bloom  were  exhibited  in  large 
numbers,  and  produoed  an  exceptionally  fine  effect.  There  was  a sharp  contest 
for  first  place  in  the  great  open  class  for  nine,  and  in  the  result  Mr.  H.  James, 
Gas  tie  Nursery,  Lower  Norwood,  had  the  premier  award  made  in  his  favour. 
The  whole  of  his  specimens  were  of  immense  size,  perfect  in  colour,  and 
exceedingly  well  flowered.  Especially  well  represented  in  the  collection  were 
Bougainvillea  glabra.  Erica  Lindleyana,  E.  ventricosa  coccinea  minor,  and 
Stephanotis  tloribunda.  Mr.  W.  Chapman,  gardener  to  J.  Spode,  Esq., 
Hawkesvard  Park,  Rugeley,  was  second,  with  a very  good  collection  ; and 
Mr.  J.  F.  Mould,  Pewsey,  Wilts,  was  third,  with  medium  sized  and  nicely 
flowered  examples.  There  was  a keen  competition  in  the  amateur’s  class  for 
six,  and  at  the  head  of  the  several  exhibitors  was  Mr.  W.  Chapman,  who  had 
a remarkably  good  collection,  in  which  were  fine  specimens  of  Hedaroma 
tulipifera,  Ixora  \\  illiamsi — one  of  the  best  of  the  hybrids,  bearing  orange  red 
flowers — I.  coccinea,  and  Erica  profusa  ; Mr.  Rann,  gardener  to  J.  Warren, 
Esq.,  Handcross  Park,  Crawley,  was  a capital  second,  the  specimens  large, 
fresh,  and  admirably  bloomed,  Azalea  Leopold  I.  and  Tetratheca  ericifolia 
being  especially  noteworthy  ; Mr.  Bolton,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Spottiswoode, 
Esq.,  Coombe  Bank,  Sevenoaks,  third,  with  an  admirable  collection,  in  which 
was  a finely  developed  specimen  of  Clerodendron  fallax,  in  the  cultivation  of 
which  Mr.  Bolton  is  very  successful. 

Orchids  have  seldom  been  so  well  shown  at  the  Crystal  Palace  as  on  this 
occasion,  and  constituted  a feature  of  surpassing  interest  and  beauty.  The 
most  important  of  the  several  classes  was  that  for  nine,  in  which  several 
very  fine  collections  were  staged.  Mr.  Catt,  gardener  to  W.  Cobb,  Esq., 
Silverdale  Lodge,  Sydenham,  occupied  the  first  place,  with  large,  splendidly- 
flowered  specimens  of  Dendrobium  Bensoniae,  D.  thyrsiflorum,  Cattleya  Skin- 
neri,  Odontoglossum  citrosmum,  0.  vexillarium,  O.  Alexandrse,  Laelia  pur- 
purata,  and  Cypripedium  Lawrencianum.  Mr.  H.  James  was  a good  second, 
with  a collection  of  high-class  character,  the  specimens  large  and  superbly 
flowered,  and  comprising  Lfelia  purpurata,  a superb  form,  with  broad  pure 
white  petals,  and  a very  richly  coloured  labellum,  Cattleya  Mendeli,  bearing 
twenty-five  flowers,  Vanda  suavis  with  five  spikes,  Cypripedium  Lawren- 
cianum, and  Dendrobii'm  thyrsiflorum.  Mr.  F.  J.  Hill,  gardener  to  H.  Little, 
Esq.,  The  Barons,  Twickenham,  was  third,  with  an  excellent  collection,  in  which 
there  was  a very  fine  specimen  of  Aerides  Fieldingi.  Three  remarkably  good 
collections  were  staged  in  the  class  for  six,  and  in  point  of  merit  there  was 
very  little  difference  between  them.  The  judges  in  awarding  the  first  prize 
gave  too  much  preference  to  mere  size,  and  accordingly  made  the  premier 
award  in  favour  of  Mr.  Catt,  whose  plants  were  rather  large,  but  wanting  in 
noish  as  compared  with  the  collection  staged  by  Mr.  A.  Luff,  Streatham,  to 
whom  the  second  prize  was  awarded.  The  best  of  the  plants  in  Mr.  Catt’s  collec- 
tion  were  Oncidium  concolor,  Cattleya  Mendeli,  and  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum. 
Chief  amongst  those  staged  by  Mr.  Luff  were  Masdevallia  Harryana,  a rose 
coloured  form  of  high  quality  ; Cattleya  Mendeli,  Lvcaste  Skinneri,  and 
Phalaenopsis  amabilis.  Mr.  C.  J-  Salter,  gardener  to  J.  Southgate,  Esq., 
Streatham,  was  third,  with  a group  in  which  occurred  good  examples  of  Masde- 
valha  \ eitchiana  and  Odontoglossum  polyxanthum.  The  groups  of  orchids 
arranged  with  palms  and  ferns  made  a brave  display,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
several  competitors  was  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter,  with  a very  bright  and  tastefully 
arranged  gmup,  in  which  Dendrobium  Falconeri,  C.  Mendeli,  Cypripedium 
caudatum,  Odontoglossum  Alexandras,  and  Cypripedium  Hookeri  figured  con- 
spicuously.  Mr.  H.  James  was  second  with  a charming  collection,  and  Mr.  A. 
Luff  a good  third. 

Azaleas  were  represented  by  several  collections,  and  as  the  whole  of  the 
specimens  were  of  large  size  and  densely  flowered,  they  produced  a brilliant  effect. 

In  the  great  open  class  for  nine,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  was  first  with  huge 
cone-shaped  specimens,  almost  solid  with  bloom,  of  Etendard  de  Flaudres, 
Che  som,  Reine  des  Fleurs,  Due  de  Nassau,  Stella,  A.  Borsig  (a  useful  double 
white  variety),  and  Duchess  Adelaide  de  Nassau  ; Mr.  H.  James  was  second.  For 
eighteen  azaleas  Mr.  Turner  again  first,  staging  finely-flowered  half  specimens 
of  R01  de  Hollande,  brilliant  scarlet ; Mrs.  Turner  and  Madame  van  Houtte, 
two  beautiful  pink  varieties;  Mdlle.  Marie  Lefebvre,  white;  Grandis,  bright 
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Ornamental-leaved  Plants  had  liberal  provision  made  for  them, 
special  classes  being  provided  for  crotons  and  dracmaas  in  addition  to  those 
for  mixed  collections.  Mr.  Rann,  gardener  to  J.  Warren,  Esq  , Handcross 
Park,  Crawley  was  first  for  nine,  with  finely  developed  plants  of  Croton  Queen 
\ ictoria,  C.  albicans,  C.  interruptum,  BoDapartea  stricta  (one  of  the  best  of  the 
hard-leaved  plants),  and  Dasylirion  acrotrichum  ; Mr.  H.  James  was  second, 
with  a capital  collection.  Mr.  Rann  was  first  also  in  the  amateurs’  class  for 
six,  staging  magnificent  specimens  of  Croton  multicolor,  Encephalartos  villosa 
Latama  borbonica,  and  Croton  Prince  of  Wales ; Mr.  W.  King,  gardener  to 
P.  Crowley,  Esq.,  Waddon  House,  Croydon,  was  a capital  second,  staging 
Asparagus  tenmsissima,  Thrinax  elegans,  and  Phyllanthus  nivosus ; Mr. 
Penfold,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  Canon  Bridges,  Bsddington  House,  Beddington 


was  a good  third.  Crotons  and  draenmns  wore  both  admirably  shown,  and  in 
both  the  classes  provided  for  crotons  Mr.  Bird,  gardener  to  J.  A.  Caoston, 
Esq.,  Alleyno  Park,  Dulwich,  occupied  the  first  place.  The  specimens  staged 
were  of  medium  sizo  and  fairly  well  coloured,  and  tho  varieties  com- 
prised Woismanni,  Williamsi,  and  other  well-known  kinds.  Messrs.  Hooper 
and  Co.,  Covent  Garden  and  Twickenham,  wore  second  for  nine,  with  rather 
small  but  Buperhly  coloured  examples  ; and  for  six  the  Becond  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Wakoham,  North  Dulwich.  There  wore  eight  competitors  in 
the  class  for  dracioaas,  the  finest  collection  being  that  from  Mr.  W.  King,  to 
whom  the  award  of  the  first  prize  was  made.  Remarkably  good  in  the 
collection  were  Draciena  anorleyense,  D.  amabilis,  D.  Baptist!,  and  other 
well-known  kinds  ; Mr.  C.  J.  Salter  was  second,  and  Mr.  Wakeham  third. 
Caladiums  were  presented  in  grand  condition  by  Messrs.  J.  Lung  and  Co., 
Forest  Hill,  who  were  first  in  the  open  class  for  nine,  the  varieties  staged 
being  Mithridate,  Clio,  Madame  Fritz  Kcechlio,  Luddemanni,  Leopold  Robert, 
Candidum,  Souv.  de  Madame  Bernard,  Ferdinand  do  Lesseps,  and  Cointesse 
de  Condeixa  ; Mr.  Simmoods,  Alverston  Hill,  Selhurst,  second,  with  rather 
small  but  well-coloured  and  nicely-finished  examples. 

Show  and  Fancy  Pelargoniums  made  a marvellous  display  of  colour, 
for  they  were  well  shown  by  both  trade  and  private  growers.  The  class  for 
eighteen  was  especially  interesting,  both  for  the  excellence  of  the  plants  and 
the  large  number  of  varieties  represented.  Mr.  C.  Turner  was  first  with  ex- 
amples carrying  solid  heads  of  bloom  ranging  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet 
in  diameter.  Conspicuous  amongst  the  numerous  varieties  were  Lady  Isabel, 
Formosa,  Statesman,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  The  Czar,  Lucie  Lsmoine, 
Martial,  and  Gold  Mine.  Mr.  F.  J.  Hill  was  second  with  a good  collection,  in 
which  was  a fine  example  of  George  Shepherd,  one  of  the  best  of  the  decora- 
tive varieties  ; Mr.  Phillips,  Langley,  Slough,  third.  In  the  trade  classes  for 
nine  show  and  nine  fancy  pelargoniums,  Mr.  C.  Turner  was  first  with  collec- 
tions remarkable  for  the  large  size  and  high  finish  of  the  specimens.  Mr.  Hill 
was  first  with  six  show  varieties,  and  Mr.  D.  Phillips  second  ; and  in  the  corre- 
sponding class  for  fancies  these  exhibitors  changed  places. 

Calceolarias  were  considerably  above  the  average,  all  the  classes  beiog 
well  filled  and  the  plants  in  capital  condition.  For  eighteen  Mr.  J.  James, 
Woodside,  Farnham  Royal,  was  first,  with  splendid  specimens  which  admirably 
represented  his  fine  strain.  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter  was  second  for  nine  and  first 
for  six,  other  successful  exhibitors  being  Mr.  Luff  and  Mr.  Guyett,  Streatham. 

Ferns  were  shown  in  capital  style  by  several  exhibitors.  Mr.  Rann  was 
first  with  large  specimens  of  Cyathea  Smithi,  Gleichenia  rupestris  gigantea,  and 
Thyrsopteris  elegans,  a robust  growing  fern  of  great  beauty.  Mr.  J.  Bolton 
was  second,  with  a collection  evincing  cultural  skill  of  a high  order. 

Roses  constituted  a highly  attractive  feature.  In  competition  for  the 
groups  of  eighteen,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  and  Mr.  W.  Rumsey 
were  awarded  the  prizes  in  the  order  of  their  names.  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and 
Son,  Waltham  Cross,  contributed  a beautiful  bank  of  roses  in  pots  and  a large 
collection  of  cut  roses,  and  were  awarded  an  extra  prize. 

Groups  were  fully  up  to  the  high  average  of  previous  years,  and  the  prizes 
were  awarded  to  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Co.,  Messrs.  Hooper  and  Co.,  and  Mr. 
H.  James  in  the  order  of  their  names. 

Bouquets  and  Table  Decorations  formed  a large  feature,  which  proved 
very  attractive  to  the  general  body  of  visitors.  The  most  successful  com- 
petitors were  Mr.  J.  R.  Chard,  Clapham  Common,  Mrs.  Bishop,  Mrs.  Butcher, 
and  Mr.  W.  Brown,  Richmond,  whose  arrangements  were  exceptionally  taste- 
ful. Mr.  Gibson,  Halstead  Place,  Sevenoaks,  Mr.  J.  BoltOD,  and  Mr.  Salter 
exhibited  well  in  the  classes  for  boxes  of  cut  flowers,  and  Messrs.  Hooper  and 
Co.  and  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Co.  were  first  and  second  for  collections  of 
eighteen  plants  suitable  for  table  decoration. 

Apples  were  admirably  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Son,  the  collection 
comprising  about  forty-five  varieties. 

Novelties  were  not  numerous,  but  those  staged  were  more  or  less  good. 
The  following  first-class  certificates  were  granted  : To  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and 
Co.,  for  Charmer  and  Marquis  of  Stafford  begonias,  Raymond  Lemoinier  and 
Comte  de  Germing  caladiums,  and  Lactea  and  Oiorata  Marie  pceonies  ; to  Mr.  J. 
Wiggins,  for  show  pelargonium  Delight,  an  exceedingly  beautiful  variety,  with 
perfectly  circular  flowers  of  a delicate  blush  colour,  the  whole  of  the  petals 
spotted  with  rose  ; and  to  Mr.  Bird,  for  croton  Sunset  Improved. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  May  25.— EXHIBITION  OF 
ROSES,  AZALEAS,  &c. 

The  exhibition  held  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  South  Kensing- 
ton on  Tuesday  was  devoted  chiefly  to  roses,  azaleas,  pelargoniums,  and 
orchids,  and,  as  there  was  a sharp  contest  for  the  leading  prizes,  the  conserva- 
tory was  well  filled,  and  the  visitors  provided  with  a very  bright  and  interest- 
ing display.  Additional  interest  was  imparted  to  the  show  by  the  competitions 
for  the  liberal  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  for  cucumbers  and 
melons,  and  by  Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.  for  cucumbers  ; and  by  the  contri- 
butions of  apples  and  other  fruits  from  South  Australia. 

Roses  in  Pots  constituted  a most  important  and  highly  attractive  part  of 
the  exhibition,  for,  in  addition  to  the  collections  staged  in  competition  for  the 
prizes,  there  were  several  beautiful  groups  in  the  miscellaneous  class.  There 
was  a very  strong  competition  in  the  class  for  twelve,  the  whole  of  the  collec- 
tions staged  being  decidedly  good,  although  differing  in  relative  merit.  The 
promier  award  was  made  in  favour  of  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  who 
staged  medium-sized  specimens  remarkable  for  the  amplitude  and  freshness  of 
their  foliage  and  the  high  quality  of  the  flowers  with  which  they  were  so 
liberally  furnished.  The  varieties  were  Comtesse  de  Camando,  White 
Baroness,  especially  good,  and  proving  to  demonstration  its  beauty,  distinct- 
ness, and  adaptability  for  specimen  culture,  Celine  Forestier,  Edouard 
MorreD,  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  a useful  crimson  flower,  Madame 
Lacharme,  Innocente  Pirola,  Gloire  de  Lyon,  Comte  de  Paris,  Marguerite  de 
Romaine,  and  Merveille  de  Lyon,  which  has  taken  a foremost  position  amoDgst 
the  light  roses.  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  was  a close  second  with  a group 
possessing  much  merit,  the  plants  being  comparatively  large  and  superbly 
flowered.  The  leading  varieties  were  Camille  Bernardin,  Innocente  Pirola 
exceptionally  good,  the  flowers  very  numerous  and  of  excellent  quality, 
Comtesse  de  Serenye,  Caroline  Kuster,  Marie  Baumann,  Perfection  des  Mont- 
plaisir,  Edouard  Morren,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Juno,  and  Madame  Willermoz. 
Mr.  W.  Rumsey,  Joyning’s  Nursery,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts,  was  third  with 
rather  small  but  neatly-grown  and  finely-flowered  plants. 

The  groups  of  roses  contributed  to  the  miscellaneous  class  were  of  high 
quality,  and  proved  immensely  attractive.  Messrs.  William  Paul  and  Son, 
Waltham  Cross,  staged  a magnificent  collection  of  roses  in  pots  and  in  a cut 
state,  and  were  awarded  the  silver  Banksian  medal.  Especially  good  amoDgst 
the  specimen  roses  were  Professor  E.  Regel,  a bright  carmine  flower,  of  good 
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quality  ; Madllo.  Emilio  Fontaine,  an  oxcellent  hybrid  perpetual,  the  llowora 
of  good  form,  and  of  a brilliant  crimson  hue,  the  outer  petals  bright  purple, 
producing  a very  pleasing  contrast ; Lady  Sheffield,  one  of  the  many  good 
roses  introduced  by  tho  firm ; Duke  of  Teck,  a now  well-known  hybrid 
perpetual  variety,  with  (lowers  of  a brilliant  crimson  scarlet  hue  ; Madame 
Fanny  de  Forest,  a beautiful  white  rose;  Ulrich  Brunner  fils,  Queen  of  Queens, 
and  Masterpiece.  Twelve  boxes  of  cut  roses  were  shown  by  the  firm,  com- 
prising finely  developed  blooms  of  Countess  of  Rosebery,  Madame  Victor 
Verdier,  Captain  Christy,  Violette  Bouyer,  La  Franco,  Madlle.  Marie  Rady, 
Madlle.  Levet,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Rove  d’Or,  Crown  Prince,  Charles 
Lefebvre,  and  Niphctos.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  presented  a very  attractive 
group  of  specimen  roses,  and  were  awarded  the  silver  Banksian  medal.  The 
varieties  included  John  Stuart  Mill,  Centifolia  rosea,  Merveille  de  Lyon.  Perle 
des  Jardins,  La  France,  Rubens,  Dupuy  Jamaiu,  Madame  Cusin,  and  Sunset. 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  had  some  beautiful 
standard  specimens  of  Mignonette  and  Pacquerette,  two  charming  polyantha 
roses,  bearing  pink  and  white  flowers  respectively.  Mr.  W.  Itumsey 
contributed  a collection  of  cut  roses,  and  was  awarded  tho  bronze  Banksian 
medal. 

Azaleas  were  admirably  shown,  and  the  brilliantly-coloured  flowers  did 
not  fail  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  visitors.  Mr.  Charles  Turner  was  awarded 
the  first  prize  for  twelve,  staging  densely-flowered  and  highly-finished  speci- 
mens of  Cordon  Bleu,  one  of  the  most  distinctly  coloured  of  the  numerous 
azaleas  at  present  in  cultivation ; Roi  de  Hollande,  bright  orange  scarlet ; 
Bernhard  Andreas  alba,  a beautiful  variety  with  semi-double  flowers  of  the 
purest  white  ; Mrs.  Turner ; Comte  de  Chambord,  delicate  salmon  pink  ; 
Mdlle.  Marie  Lefebvre,  Ducheese  Adelaide  de  Nassau,  and  Grandis.  Messis. 
H.  Lane  and  Son,  Great  Berkhampsted,  contributed  a large  and  brightly 
coloured  group,  and  were  awarded  the  silver  Banksian  medal. 

Pelargoniums  were  good  throughout,  and  produced  a brilliant  display  of 
colour.  In  the  class  for  eighteen  Mr.  C.  Turner  was  first  with  specimens  of 
medium  size,  and  almost  solid  with  bloom.  The  principal  varieties  were 
Rosetta,  Mons.  Demorlin,  Mrs.  Ashby,  Emperor  of  Russia,  Roi  Leopold, 
Madame  Taibaut,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Amethyst,  Rosy  Morn,  Triomphe  de 
St.  Mande,  Comtesse  H.  de  Choiseul,  Grand  Lilas,  Gold  Mine,  Duchesse  de 
Morny,  Decorator,  and  Maid  of  Honour,  all  of  which  are  first  class  in  their 
respective  lines  of  colour.  Mr.  F.  J.  Hill,  gardener  to  H.  Little,  E?q  , The 
Barons,  Twickenham,  second  with  rather  small  but  well  grown  and  densely 
flowered  specimens.  Amongst  other  good  varieties  represented  in  the  collec- 
tion was  George  Shepherd,  a comparatively  new  and  little-known  decorative 
variety,  compact  in  growth,  and  bearing  a profusion  of  rich  orange  scarlet 
flowers  with  small  dark  blotch  on  the  top  petals. 

Orchids  had  two  classes  provided  for  them,  and  several  interesting  collec- 
tions were  staged.  Mr.  Hill  was  successful  in  taking  first  place  in  the 
amateurs’  class  for  twelve,  staging  good  specimens  of  Cattleya  Mendeli,  C. 
Mendeli  grandis,  C.  Mossiie,  C.  Skinneri,  Aerides  Fieldingi,  Dendrobium  Dal- 
housianum,  D.  densiflorum,  D.  thyrsiflorum,  and  Lselia  purpurata.  Mr.  A. 
Luff,  gardener  to  R.  Hyatt,  Esq.,  Streatham,  was  second,  with  a capital  collec- 
tion, in  which  occurred  well-developed  specimens  of  Lycaste  Skinneri,  Masde- 
vallia  Harryana,  and  Phalamopsis  Luddemanniana.  In  the  corresponding  class 
for  nurserymen,  Mr.  H.  James,  Castle  Nursery,  Lower  Norwood,  was  first, 
with  a collection  in  which  were  Cypripedium  Lawrencianum,  Cattleya  Mossioe, 
C.  Mendeli,  Dendrobium  Jamesianum,  Anguloa  Clowesi,  and  Odontoglossum 
Pescatorei.  Mr.  Cummins,  gardener  to  H.  A.  Smee,  Esq.,  The  Grange, 
Wallington,  staged  a beautiful  group  of  Cattleya  Mossim,  in  which  there 
were  several  exceptionally  fine  varieties,  and  was  awarded  the  bronze  medal. 

Calgeolarias  were  not  well  shown  in  the  class  specially  provided  for  them, 
as  there  was  but  one  collection,  and  that  was  awarded  the  second  prize.  But 
to  the  miscellaneous  class  Mr.  J.  James,  Woodside,  Farnham  Royal,  contri- 
buted a collection  of  thirty  specimens,  which  were  so  large  in  size,  finely 
flowered,  and  high  in  quality,  as  to  produce  a rich  display  and  surprise  not  a 
few  of  the  visitors.  The  award  of  the  bronze  Banksian  medal  was  made  to 
Mr.  James. 

Tree  Carnations  were  admirably  shown  by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  to  whom  the 
first  prize  for  these  flowers  was  awarded.  The  whole  of  the  plants  forming 
the  collection  were,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  in  capital  condition,  the 
flowers  beiog  plentiful  and  well  developed.  Pride  of  Penshurst,  Enchantress, 
Negro,  Seraph,  and  Rufus  comprised  the  best  of  the  named  varieties  repre- 
sented. In  the  collection  also  were  several  very  promising  seedlings. 

Hardy  Flowers  were  contributed  to  the  miscellaneous  class  by  Mr.  T.  S. 
Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  and  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  12,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden.  Mr.  Ware,  who  was  awarded  the  silver-gilt  Banksian 
medal,  staged  a collection  of  plants  and  cut.  flowers  which  sufficed  to  fill  a 
broad  stage  extending  one-half  the  length  of  the  conservatory,  and  produced 
a beautiful  effect.  The  collection  was  particularly  strong  in  iris  and  tree 
pseonies,  and  comprised  good  specimens  of  the  spring-flowering  phloxes, 
Dodecatheon  splendidum,  Disa  grandiflora,  Poliemonium  Biehardsoni,  and 
Ranunculus  aconitifolius  plenus.  The  irises  comprised  some  good  examples 
of  Iris  Fieberi,  a distinct  and  beautiful  species  of  dwarf  growth,  and  bearing 
rich  violet-purple  flowers.  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  who  were  awarded  the 
silver  Banksian  medal,  contributed  large  gatherings  of  pseonies,  iris,  and  scillas. 

Cucumber  and  Melon  Prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  were 
keenly  contested,  and  very  materially  enhanced  the  interest  of  the  show.  In 
competition  for  the  prizes  fora  brace  of  Sutton’s  Imperial,  Scarlet  Invincible, 
cr  Hero  of  Lockinge  melons,  Mr.  Lockie,  Oakley  Court,  Windsor  ; Mr. 
H.  W.  Ward,  Langford  Castle;  and  Mr.  G.  Malcolme,  Willington  Hall, 
Tarporley,  were  first,  second,  and  third  respectively,  with  well-ripensd  fruit  of 
Hero  of  Lockinge.  There  were  six  competitors  in  the  class  for  a brace  of 
Purley  Park  Hero  or  Sutton’s  Improvod  Telegraph,  and  the  awards  were  made 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Lockie,  Mr.  W.  Robins,  Hartwell  House,  Aylesbury,  and  Mr. 
J.  Neighbour,  Bickley  Park,  all  of  whom  staged  the  first-mentioned  of  the  two 
varieties. 

Cucumber  Prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  J.Cartor  and  Co.  were  contested  very 
keenly,  there  being  six  entries,  and  the  fruits  staged  very  closely  matched. 
Tho  prizes  were  offered  for  a brace  of  Carter’s  Model,  and  Mr.  Lockie  was  first 
with  fruits  about  eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  perfect  in  finish.  Mr.  C.  J. 
Waite,  Glenhurst,  Esher,  was  second,  with  a very  fine  brace  ; and  Mr.  J. 
Neighbour,  who  was  third,  had  fruit  of  good  quality. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present  : Mr.  J.  O’Brien  in  tho  chair  ; and  Major  Lendy,  Rev.  W.  Wilks, 
and  Messrs.  Shirley  Ilibberd,  H.  M.  Pollott,  W.  Bealby,  R.  Dean,  G.  Paul,  J. 
Dominy,  .J.  Douglas,  E.  Hill,  H.  Bennett,  A.  Perry,  H.  Ballantine,  J Hudson, 

.1.  Walker,  II.  Horbst,  IJ.  Cannoll,  W.  B.  Kelloclc,  W.  Holmes,  11.  Tumor, 
and  T.  Baines. 


Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holborn,  exhibited  a collection  of  mimulus 
which  admirably  represented  their  superb  strain  of  these  flowers  which  is 
remarkable  for  the  huge  size,  fine  form,  and  the  rich  colouring  of  the  blooms. 
From  Messrs.  Hooper  and  Co.,  Covout  Garden,  came  a basket  of  Empress 
petunia,  a free-blomiDg  variety  with  medium-sized  double  flowers  of  a bright 
rose  colour.  b 

Several  orchids  possessing  much  interest  were  submitted,  and  on  three 
first-class  certificates  were  conferred.  Mr.  West,  gardener  to  Major  Lendy 
Sunbury,  contributed  a specimen  of  the  scarlet-flowered  Saccolabium 
curvifolium,  bearing  twenty  racemes,  and  a large  gathering  of  flowers  of 
Lidia  purpurata  and  Cattleya  Mossiai,  the  spikes  of  the  first- mentioned  bearing 
six  or  seven  flowers  each.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Upper  Holloway,  exhibited 
Lidia  purpurata  Russelliana,  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  beautiful  of  tho 
several  varieties  of  this  fine  species.  Mr.  F.  J.  Hill  exhibited  Cattleya  Men- 
deli Masterpiece,  a large-flowered  form  of  the  species  ; and  Messrs.  Laing 
and  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.,  staged  a well-bloomed  example  of  the  exquisitely 
beautiful  Dendrobium  Devonianum. 

New  show  and  decorative  pelargoniums  were  contributed  by  Mr.  C.  Turner 
Mr.  J.  Wiggins,  gardenerto  W.  Clay,  Esq.,  Kingston-on-Thames,  and  Messrs.’ 
J.  and  J.  Hayes.  The  varieties  submitted  by  Mr.  C.  Turner  were  Magnate,  a 
large  and  handsome  show  flower,  the  lower  petals  bright  pink,  the  top  marone 
and  the  throat  pure  white  ; and  Mandarin,  a medium-sized  show  flower  of  good 
form  and  a brilliant  crimson  hue  with  dark  top.  Amongst  the  varieties 
shown  by  Mr.  Wiggins  were  Delight,  a charming  light  show  flower,  certificated 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  Saturday  previous  ; and  Fire  Queen,  a decorative 
variety,  with  flowers  of  a brilliant  scarlet  hue.  Messrs.  E.  H.  Krelage  and 
Sons  sent  several  show  tulips. 

Fruit  Committee. 

Present : Mr.  T.  F.  Rivers  in  the  chair,  and  Messrs.  J.  E.  Lane,  H.  J. 
Veitch,  G.  T.  Miles,  W.  Denning,  T.  J.  Saltmarsh,  J.  Woodbridge,  W.  Warren, 
J.  Burnett,  T.  B.  Haywood,  P.  Crowley,  H.  Weir,  R.  D.  Blackmore,  G.  Bun- 
yard,  and  A.  W.  Sutton. 

Apples  of  remarkably  fine  quality  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Eyles  Bros., 
Mr.  A.  Paseoe,  Mr.  Devenport,  and  Mr.  S.  A.  Buchaly,  of  South  Australia’. 
Messrs.  Eyles  Bros,  sent  also  a basket  of  fine  quinces,  and  Mr.  Buchaly  sent 
several  large,  well-coloured  and  richly-flavoured  Black  Prince  grapes.  From 
the  Commissioner  of  South  Australia  came  three  huge  Uvedale’s  St.  Germains 
pears  weighing  2 lbs.  12  ozs.,  2 lbs.  14  ozl,  and  2 lbs.  15|  ozs.  respectively,  and 
very  richly  coloured.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  sent  fruit  of  Prince 
Bismarck  and  Sandringham  apples  to  show  their  keeping  qualities.  Both  were 
in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  the  last-mentioned  especially  so. 

Novelties. 

The  novelties  submitted  to  the  Floral  Committee  comprised  a few  subjects 
possessing  considerable  interest.  First-class  certificates  were  granted  as 
under  : — 

To  H.  M.  Pollett,  Esq.,  Fernside,  Bickley,  for 

Odontoglossum  vexillarium  Sunrise. — One  of  the  most  distinct  and  beautiful 
of  the  several  forms  of  this  handsome  species  that  have  had  certificates  con- 
ferred upon  them.  The  flowers  are  of  average  size  ; the  labellum  deep  rose- 
pink,  the  petals  rose-pink  margined  with  white,  and  the  sepals  white. 

To  Mr.  B S.  Williams,  Upper  Holloway,  for 

Amarylis  Her  Majesty. — A handsome  variety,  remarkable  for  its  fine  form 
and  distinctive  colour.  The  flowers  are  rather  above  the  average  in  size  and  of 
superb  form  ; the  colour  is  a rich  shade  of  vinous  crimson,  and  extends  to  the 
base. 

Houlletia  odoratissima  antioquensis. — A fine  variety  ; the  sepals  and  petals 
very  broad  and  of  a rich  crimson  colour,  the  labellum  pure  white. 

To  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  for 

Pteonia  Madame  Laffay. — A fine  addition  to  the  list  of  tree  or  Moutan 
pieonies  ; the  flowers  are  of  enormous  size,  measuring  fully  ten  inches  in 
diameter,  and  perfectly  double  ; the  colour  bright  pink,  deepening  to  carmine 
in  the  centre. 

To  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  for 

Pelargonium  Purpurea. — A show  variety,  bearing  flowers  of  comparatively 
large  size,  but  rather  weak  in  the  top  petals,  the  lower  petals  bright  rose  pink, 
the  top  marone  with  narrow  margin  of  rose  ; the  throat  pure  white  and 
clearly  defined. 

To  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  for 

Gloxinia  Miss  Cannell. — A superb  erect  variety;  the"  flowers  of  immense 
size  and  grand  form,  the  colour  delicate  lavender,  the  limb  marked  with  a 
broad  band  of  purplish  blue. 

To  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Co.,  St.  Albans,  for 

Cattleya  Mendeli  Duke  of  Marlborough. — A very  fine  variety  of  this  beau- 
tiful cattleya,  with  flowers  of  very  large  size  and  superb  form  ; the  petals  and 
sepals  are  of  a delicate  blush  colour,  and  the  labellum  brilliant  amethyst- 
purple. 

To  Captain  Vipan,  for 

Vanda  ccerulescens  Vesta. — A pretty  variety ; the  sepals  and  petals  white, 
the  labellum  purplish  rose. 


NORTH  OF  SCOTLAND  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  members  of  the  North  of  Scotland  Horticultural  Society  held  their 
usual  monthly  meeting  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  21st  inst.,  in  the 
hall  of  the  Christian  Institute,  Aberdeen.  There  was  a good  attend- 
ance, Mr.  Peter  Harper  (Duthie  Public  Park),  president,  occupied  the 
chair.  Mr.  J.  Taylor,  Clashfarquhar,  read  an  able  and  interesting 

paper  on  “The  Action  of  Light  on  the  Colour  of  Flowers.”  He 
showed  in  an  interesting  manner  how  the  sun’s  rays  affected  the  oolour  of 
flowers  and  also  fertilization.  Discussion  followed,  and  a hearty  vote  of  thanks 
was  awarded  tho  author  of  the  paper.  Mr.  Farquhar,  Fyvie,  read  a short 
paper  on  “Peas,”  dealing  mainly  with  their  cultivation.  He  gave  a brief 
sketch  of  the  history  of  tho  pea,  and  compared  some  of  the  numerous  varieties. 
In  conclusion,  he  touohed  upon  tho  best  modes  of  preserving  tho  plant  from 
the  attacks  of  insects,  vermin,  and  game.  Mr.  Farquhar  was  awarded  the 
thanks  of  tho  meeting  for  his  interesting  contribution.  A number  of  blooms 
were  exhibitod,  and,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  committeo,  a cultural 
certificate  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Hay,  Wostburn,  for  two  beautiful  cinerarias. 
The  thanks  of  tho  members  were  also  nooordort  to  Mr.  A.  Robson,  Aberdeen, 
for  a capital  collection  of  tulips  ; to  Mr.  A.  Grigor,  Fairfield,  for  a collection  of 
cut  flowors  ; and  to  Mr.  James  Scott,  Doemount  Road,  for  boxes  of  geranium 
blooms.  A oordial  vote  of  thanks  to  tho  president  for  his  conduot  in  the  chair 
terminated  the  proceedings. 
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Cormpontonce. 

— 

FLORAL  SOCIETIES  SHOWS. 

" X Y Z ” Bays  that  my  lato  remarks  iudionto  that  I liavo  not  had  much  ex- 
perience in  tho  practical  management  of  lloricultural  Bocietiea.  They  not  only 
indicated,  but  expressly  declared  this  and  my  oonsequont  desire  for 
information. 

“ X Y Z ” givos  a number  of  reasons  for  fixing  dates  so  long  in  ndvanoe, 
all,  no  doubt,  moro  or  luss  cogent.  Hut  tho  greator  tho  necessity  we  are 
under  in  this  way,  the  more  need  for  the  exeroiso  of  care  and  a due  regard  to 
what  experience  teaches  in  the  matter.  1 quite  understand  that  difficulty 
exists  in  altering  auything  once  determined,  but  a mistake  of  a whole  week 
in  the  hoight  of  summer  is  one  so  seriously  threatening  tho  successful  issuo  of 
a year’s  work  that  it  would  seem  worth  at  least  the  effort  to  try  to 
rotriove  it. 

Tho  avorage  dnto  for  showing  carnations  hero  in  tho  south  boing,  as  your 
correspondent  “No.  20”  points  out,  and  ns  is  well  known,  about  July  20,  and 
as  the  experience  of  the  year  before  last  gave  roason  to  expect  that  wo  were 
at  last  in  for  a break  of  warm,  and  therefore  early  Bcasons,  it  seems  a need- 
lessly risky  thing  to  ohango  the  date  of  the  Carnation  Show  to  a week  later 
than  formerly.  There  may,  of  course,  bo  good  reason  for  this,  and  in  such  case 
we  must  submit  to  the  inevitable;  but  first  may  we  not  inquire — “Is  it 
inevitable  ?” 

That  the  southern  society  should  lay  itself  out  for  exhibitors  from  tho 
north  at  the  end  of  July  I cannot  understand.  This  would  be  simply  to  neglect 
the  substance  for  the  shadow  ; to  cripple  exhibitors  here  without  helping  our 
northern  friends  in  the  slightest. 

If  it  is  desired,  as  it  should  be  and  must  be,  to  swell  the  contingent  of 
exhibitors,  there  is  an  ample  field  for  recruiting  among  the  many  who  now 
grow  carnations  about  London  alone.  But  to  make  the  show  a week  later 
than  formerly  is  the  way  to  curtail,  and  not  te  increase,  the  number  of  exhibitors 
and  the  consequent  importance  of  the  show. 

And  now,  sir,  I come  to  “Scrutator,”  and  here  I ought,  perhaps,  to  begin 
by  seriously  assuring  the  more  suspicious  among  your  readers  that  there  is 
not,  as  has  been  suggested  by  some  waggish  friends  of  mine,  any  collusion 
between  him  and  myself  to  give  my  humble  doings  the  “bold  advertisement  ” 
they  have  received  from  him.  No,  sir,  “Scrutator”  is  a gentleman  quite 
“ unbeknown  to  me,”  who,  with  remarkable  penetration,  has  discovered  what 
was  never  intended  to  be  concealed.  “ Scrutator  ” wants  a “ straight  answer 
to  a plain  question.”  Says  “Scrutator”  in  effect,  “Here,  you  precious 
humbug,  you  pretend  you  could  not  keep  your  flowers  till  the  28th  July,  How 
did  you  manage  to  keep  the  splendid  blooms  with  which,  on  the  4th  August, 
you  went  and  did  so-and-so  ? ” 

“Scrutator”  is  evidently  not  a gentleman  to  be  trifled  with,  but  there  is 
a charming  simplicity  about  his  question  which  reminds  one  irresistibly  of 
that  inquiry  of  a late  revered  monarch,  as  to  how  the  apples  ever  got  into  the 
dumpling.  Would  my  excellent  “Scrutator”  be  surprised  to  hear  I did  not 
keep  the  blooms  at  all — they  “ growed  ! ” As  “ Scrutator  ” is  of  an  inquiring 
turn,  I may  tell  him  that  though  the  bulk  of  our  plants  are  in  flower  by  a 
certain  time,  there  are  generally  a few  that  are  later  than  the  others — com- 
monly also  here  and  there  successional  blooms  on  some  of  the  earlier  plants. 
It  is,  of  course,  upon  the  main  army  that  we  rely  to  fight  our  battles,  but  last 
ear  in  my  case  it  was  all  but  routed  before  the  day  of  trial — -a  “ betwixt  and 
etween  ” date,  when  the  main  force  was  nearly  exhausted  and  the  laggards 
and  stragglers  had  not  yet  come  up.  A week  later  these  latter  were  got 
together  and  made  the  “stand”  to  which  “ Scrutator  ” has  so  flatteringly 
referred. 

But  this  was  a fluke.  A neighbour  of  mine  who,  together  with  greater 
experience  and  skill,  had  a larger  stock  of  plants  than  mine,  would  have  gone 
to  Oxford  also  ; but  when  the  time  came  he  had  no  blooms  worthy  to  take. 
Such  is  the  fortune  of  war|at  these  precarious  dates. 

Clapham,  May  22.  M.  R. 

In  your  issue  of  the  22nd  two  rejoinders  to  the  grievance  set  forth  by 
“M.  R.”  at  page  27S  are  made,  but  no  reply.  “X.  Y.  Z.”  rides  off  on  an 
assumed  ignorance,  which  he  imputes  to  “ M.  R.”  of  the  practical  manage- 
ment of  Floricultural  Societies,  asserts  “ it  is  necessary  to  fix  the  dates  long 
beforehand  to  enable  cultivators  to  make  their  arrangements,  and  to  enable 
the  executive  to  secure  the  services  of  first-class  men  for  making  awards.” 
Then  he  objects  that  “ to  alter  the  dates  when  the  time  for  preparation  has 
well  nigh  expired  is  objectionable,  because  it  upsets  the  calculations  of 
growers,”  and  “ when  a date  is  altered  there  is  a possibility  of  losing  the 
services  of  those  engaged  for  awarding  the  prizes,  and  experiencing  a difficulty 
in  securing  others  equally  qualified  to  act.” 

“ Scrutator  ” seems  to  think  that  an  endeavour  which  he  makes  to  identify 
“ M.  R.,”  Clapham,  with  Mr.  M.  Rowan — an  identity  I do  not  suppose  would 
be  for  one  moment  questioned— sufficiently  answers  the  complaint,  and  he  asks 
“if  ‘ M.  R.’  of  Clapham  could  not  keep  his  flowers  until  July  28th,  how  did 
he  manage  to  keep  the  splendid  blooms  with  which  he  took  the  principal 
prizes  at  Oxford  in  Mr.  Dodwell’s  garden  on  August  4,  1885  ? ” “ Scrutator  ” 

is  scarcely  accurate  in  his  facts,  and  not  at  all  pertinent  in  his  question. 

“M.  R.’s”  complaint  is  that  small  growers,  subject  solely  to  seasonal 
influence  and  destitute  of  the  advantages  of  large  establishments,  suffer  a 
great  injury  when  dates  out  of  harmony  with  an  average  season  are  chosen, 
and  that  the  grievance  is  accentuated  when  in  an  exceptional  season  any 
alteration  of  an  ill-advised  and  unsuitable  date  is  refused. 

I take  the  liberty  to  say  the  grievance  is  very  real,  very  temperately  set 
forth,  and  is  wholly  untouched  by  “ Scrutator  ” or  “ X.  Y.  Z.”  I know  not 
who  “ Scrutator  ” may  be,  but  he  displays  strange  ignorance  of  the  character 
of  the  carnation  bloom.  It  would  much  simplify  matters  if  writers  on  ques- 
tions  so  distinctly  resting  upon  facts  and  the  ability  accurately  to  observe 
and  faithfully  record,  would  give  their  names.  In  many  cases  this  would 
sufficiently  rebuke  such  effusions,  and  probably  in  others  prevent  the  troubling 
of  the  floricultural  public  with  vain  imaginings. 

But  this  being  withheld,  I will  presume  to  enlighten  “ Scrutator  ” on  a 
matter  of  fact  as  to  the  flowering  of  the  carnation.  In  a season  of  average 
condition,  the  main  flower— almost  invariably  the  best,  always  the  largest — 
attains  its  full  development  in  some  ten  days  from  its  first  showing  colour,  and 
will  maintain  this  development  some  two  or  more  days,  as  the  means  of  pre- 
servation may  be  more  or  less  perfect.  Then  as  it  wanes,  the  subsidiary  buds 
obtain  development,  attaining  their  greatest  beauty  in  four  to  six  days  there- 
after. Then  the  flowers  remain  until  their  collapse.  Therefore,  it  may  well 
be  that  an  exhibitor  who  bewailed  the  loss  of  his  better  flowers  on  July  28, 


might  compote  in  good  form  on  August  I.  But  “ Scrutator  ” simply  evades, 
ho  doos  not, answer,  “M.  It.’s  ” complaint. 

“ X.  Y.  Z.’s  ” leoturo  on  tho  assumed  ignorance  of  “ M.  It.”  is  equally 
beside  tho  question.  That  question  is,  shall  (lowers  exceptional  for  their 
boauty,  subject  in  tho  mighty  majority  of  cases  solely  to  seasonal  influences 
for  their  period  of  development,  chosen  for  special  exhibition,  and  tho  objects 
necessarily  of  twelve  months  of  watchful  attention  and  loving  care,  be  subject 
to  that  exhibition  upon  a date  suitable  for  their  production  in  the  greatest  pos- 
sible perfection  for  the  largost  possible  number,  or  shall  they  bo  produced  at 
an  unsuitable  day,  morely  because  some  person  or  persons  have  nominated 
such  a day  ? 

“X.  Y.Z.’s”  assumption  that  mon  competent  to  make  intelligent  awards  may 
be  found  ready,  at  certain  dates,  to  lend  themselves  to  attend  and  make  such 
awards,  but  that  these  same  men  would  not  endeavour  to  recast  their  arrange- 
ments when  seasonal  influence  had  demonstrated  tho  unsuitability  of  the  day 
first  chosen,  is  the  merest  trifling  with  intelligence.  Competent  men,  gifted 
with  the  power  to  perceive  development  in  beauty,  and  to  guide  competitors 
by  tho  intelligence  and  integrity  of  their  awards  in, the  road  most  promising  of 
success,  will  make  great  sacrifices  of  time  and  means  to  serve  their  fellows 
and  see  their  flowers  under  reasonably  favourable  conditions,  but  such  men 
would  be  the  first  to  turn  from  a show  maimed  and  crippled  by  an  unwisely 
selected  date  or  clogged  by  evil  rules. 

Well,  I shall  be  glad  to  obtain  an  answer  to  a very  plain  question.  Who 
is  responsible  for  this  work  ? The  exhibitors  were  not  consulted,  who  were  ? 
And  yet  another  question — Who  is  responsible  for  the  reduction  of  prizes, 
which,  while  retaining  the  classes  where  Slough  and  Great  Gearies  are  para- 
mount, takes  from  the  classes  hitherto  held  to  be  exclusively  for  the  amateur 
upwards  of  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  their  former  value,  and,  substituting  an 
entirely  different  set  of  conditions,  though  absurdly  irrelevant,  open  the  door 
for  Slough  and  Great  Gearies  to  enter  in  every  class  save  one,  and,  saving  that 
class  only,  to  monopolise  every  first  and  second  prize  offered  ? 

Sir,  the  fathers  who  founded  these  special  meetings,  of  whom  I,  alas  ! 
almost  alone  remain  to  speak,  went  upon  very  different  lines,  for  they  well 
understood  their  work.  Theirs  were  no  proceedings  in  holes  and  corners — all 
was  in  the  open.  The  arrangement  of  prizes,  the  date  of  exhibition,  the 
appointment  of  judges,  all  rested  on  the  general  voice,  and  so  tenaciously  did 
they  hold  a successful  display,  sustained  by  the  largest  number,  to  be  a 
primary  condition  precedent,  that  twice  from  abnormal  seasonal  conditions 
tne  show  was  postponed  until  the  following  year. 

All  this  is  altered.  The  National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society  has  been 
dominated  by  the  possessors  of  two  large  collections,  and  is,  with  an  almost 
cynical  effrontery,  manipulated  for  their  advantage.  How  long  is  this  to  last  ? 
Disaster  will  come  of  it — great  evil  to  floriculture.  How  long  will  gentlemen 
whose  names  are  used  to  cover  this  action  remain  quiescent  ? 

Stanley  Road,  Oxford,  May  25th,  1886.  E.  S.  Dodwell. 


THE  BOG  GARDEN. 

Mr.  George  Paul,  in  his  interesting  account  of  his  experiments,  asks  that 
others  who  have  worked  in  the  same  direction  should  give  notes.  My  first 
bog  bed  was  on  tne  Wilson  raft,  which  floated  in  a tank  five  feet  deep  ; having 
different  levels,  it  accommodated  the  requirements  of  the  different  plants  until, 
being  then  of  wood,  it  got  waterlogged  and  sunk  till  only  the  most  thirsty 
plants  were  at  home.  This  raft  was  figured  in  several  of  the  garden  papers, 
but  as  I am  writing  away  from  home  I cannot  give  references.  Afterwards  an 
engineer  made  me  a metal  raft  floated  by  galvanized  iron  tanks,  but  he  did  not 
give  floating  powers  enough,  so  it  is  only  the  much  water-loving  plants  that  at 
present  do  well  on  it.  In  1878  I took  possession  of  Oakwood,  where  there  is 
natural  bog  from  quite  deep  wet  to  just  moist  black  soil.  This  part  of  the 
wood  is  in  shade,  and  some  plants  have  gone  on  well  till  now,  but  I agree  with 
Mr.  Paul  that  most  bog  plants  should  be  in  sun.  In  my  artificial  bog  they  are 
so.  For  some  time  past  I have  found  the  most  satisfactory  way  of  growing  bog 
plants  is  at  the  sides  of  ponds.  We  make  the  sides  in  a gentle  slope,  so  that  you 
can  plant  right  to  the  water’s  edge  or  any  height  up  the  bank  according  to 
requirements.  In  our  oldest  pond  the  surface  of  the  water  is  covered  with 
Aponogeton  distachyon,  water  lilies,  &c.,  then  come  Pingniculas,  various 
species  of  Sarracenias,  the  beautiful  Gentiana  Bavarica,  Primula  fariuosa,  &c., 
and  a little  above  Gentiana  pneumonanthe,  then  Trientalis  europea  in  light 
peat ; then  Gentiana  acaulis  in  rich  loam,  and  so  forth.  We  have  planted  Iris 
Kasmpferi  as  a sedge  to  one  pond  from  the  water’s  edge  upwards.  I hope  Mr. 
Paul  will  continue  to  report  results  with  different  plants.  There  is  room  for 
many  workers,  and  some  plants  take  many  experiments  before  they  are  made 
quite  at  home. 

Heathcrbanlc,  Weybridgc  Heath.  Georoe  F.  Wilson. 


The  Weather  has  been  variable,  occasionally  troublesome,  but, 
on  the  whole,  seasonable  and  beneficial.  The  great  promise  of  plums 
and  cherries  is  in  a considerable  degree  diminished,  and  of  pears  there 
are  so  few  that  they  do  not  come  into  any  general  reckoning.  But  the 
end  of  the  story  is  likely  to  be  a good  plum  crop,  a very  heavy 
cherry  crop,  a fair  apple  crop,  and  a sufficiency  of  bush  fruits.  It  is 
not  beyond  the  range  of  the  data  to  speculate  on  a plum  conference  as  a 
sensation  of  the  useful  kind  for  the  year  1886.  As  for  wheat  and 
potatoes,  they  may  be  considered  made  for  the  season,  for  if  no  more 
rain  falls  until  harvesting  these  useful  things  will  not  suffer.  Our 
great  want  now  is  sunshine,  and  we  say  with  sorrow  that  we  see  no 
proper  promise  of  settled  weather  at  present. 

“ Reichenbachia  ” is  the  title  of  a new  and — judging  by  No.  1, 
now  before  us — noble  work  on  orchids  projected  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander 
and  Co.,  of  St.  Albans,  Herts.  It  is  to  be  published  monthly,  at  7s.  6d., 
each  part  to  contain  four  coloured  plates,  the  size  21  in.  by  15  in.  This 
is  an  important  undertaking,  as  the  great  orchidophile  whose  name  it 
bears  will  assist  in  its  production,  and  the  text  will  be  in  English, 
French,  and  German.  We  have  now  three  illustrated  serials  devoted 
to  orchids,  the  “ Lindenia  ” of  Oompignie  Continentale,  the  “ Orchid 
Album  ” of  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  and  the  “Reichenbachia”  of  Sander 
and  Co.”  Assuredly  the  new  venture  comes  before  us  with  a splendid 
promise  of  success,  and  the  proprietors  liberally  offer  to  send  out 
sample  copies  that  may  be  returned  by  those  who  decline  to  purchase 
them. 


May  29,  1886. 
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AMERICAN  HORTICULTURAL  PAPERS. 

Considering  the  number  and  variety  of  horticultural  papers  published  in 
Ainerioa,  there  should  be  much  activity  in  the  gardening  world  there.  And 
in  truth  it  is  so  ; but  the  difference  in  what  may  be  termed  popular  taste  in 
the  States  and  in  this  old  country  is  almost  as  stroDgly  marked  as  the  differ- 
ence in  the  relations  of  men  to  the  land  that  sustains  them.  We  are  contracted 
in  views  and  habits  as  regards  land  because  it  is  a costly  article  ; on  the  other 
tide  larger  views  prevail,  and  there  is  scope  for  greater  enterprises.  There  is, 
however,  much  healthy  horticultural  life  in  the  American  States,  and  it  is 
probable  that  horticulture  is  advancing  at  a greater  pace  than  any  other  of 
the  domestic  arts,  and  such  might  be  reasonably  ex peoted,  for  it  is  but  a transi- 
tion of  degree  from  the  farm  to  the  garden,  and  it  often  happens  there,  as 
here,  that  it  is  a difficult  matter  to  draw  a sharp  line  between  them. 

We  have  to  thank  our  many  friends  on  the  other  side  for  their  generosity 
and  constancy  in  forwarding  their  several  papers,  of  which  a great  heap  is  now 
before  us.  If  we  do  not  often  acknowledge  their  favours,  the  explanation,  at 
east,  is  on  the  face  of  the  matter,  for  the  claims  upon  our  space  must  be  seen 
by  all  to  be  continuous  and  heavy,  and,  of  course,  our  home  horticulture  is  a 
matter  of  primary  concern  from  its  largest  to  its  smallest  features.  It  is  pos- 
sible— we  indeed  think  it  likely — that  we  pay  less  attention  to  American 
papers  than  we  should  even  with  respect  to  our  own  interests  only.  Some 
short  time  since  we  explained  why  those  papers  should  have,  generally  speak- 
ing, a secondary  place  in  any  broad  comparison,  in  the  fact  that  they  are 
mostly  hound  up  with  trade  interests  other  than  those  that  belong  strictly  to 
the  domain  of  journalism.  All  the  English  papers  devoted  to  horticulture  are 
in  respect  of  the  trade  in  seeds,  plants,  &c.,  “ independent,”  while  it  will  be 
scarcely  UDjust  to  say  that,  in  the  same  sense  of  the  term,  none  of  the 
American  papers  are  independent.  To  many  readers  the  distinction  appears 
unimportant,  and  to  a few,  perhaps,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  English  papers. 
Well,  there  is  always  room  for  differences  of  opinion  ; for  our  part,  we  would 
be  content  to  say  that  a paper  tied  up  with  a trading  house  cannot  do  justice 
to  the  subject  at  large,  and  therefore  it  is  that  seedsmen  and  nurserymen  in 
this  country  have  wisely  abstained  from  embarking  in  horticultural  journalism. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  bound  to  confess  that  in  the  American  papers 
there  are  but  few  signs  of  the  shop  that  lies  behind  or  on  one  side  of  the 
literary  business.  We  could  not  say  of  any  one  of  the  papers  now  on  our  table 
that  it  is  a mere  puffing  machine,  or  even  in  part  a puffing  machine,  or  even, 
in  “dim  perspective,”  an  indicator  of  the  whereabouts  of  “the  best”  for  those 
wanting  to  buy  seeds  or  plants. 

^ Meehan's  Gardeners  Monthly,  edited  by  Thomas  Meehan,  is  published  by 
C.  H.  Marot,  814,  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  It  is  a good  paper  of  what 
may  be  called  the  old-fashioned  type,  of  which  the  “Florist”  and  “Floral 
M orld  ” are  examples,  both  superseded  by  weekly  papers  in  this  country.  To 
praise  it  would  be  a mild  imitation  of  “ gilding  refined  gold,”  and  we  forbear, 
for  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  caters  for  many  tastes,  takes  large  views  of 
things,  and  brings  to  all  questions  sound  knowledge  and  good  judgment,  for 
the  editor  is  a master  of  the  business  who  has  seen  much  of  the  world. 

Vick's  Illustrated  Monthly  is  published  by  James  Vick,  seedsman, 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  and  owes  its  success  to  the  ability  and  judgment  of  the  late 
Mr.  James  Vick,  whose  lamented  death,  May  16,  1882,  was  recorded  in  these 
pages  June  17  of  the  same  year.  This  may  be  described  as  a pretty  paper  ; 
there  is  a touch  of  elegance  in  every  page  both  in  the  matter,  the  manner,  and 
the  visible  finish,  the  most  important  part  of  which  is  the  coloured  plate  that 
accompanies  every  number. 

The  American  Garden  is  a monthy  paper,  edited  by  Mr.  Hexamer,  and 
published  by  E.  H.  Libby,  Greenfield,  Mass,  and  New  York  and  Chicago. 
This  paper  is  somewhat  elementary  in  its  treatment  of  horticultural  subjects, 
and  often,  as  we  think,  is  too  much  indebted  to  European  papers,  but  it  is 
a good  miscellany,  and  is  fairly  well  illustrated. 

The  American  Florist  makes  a rather  strong  show  of  wbat  may  be  called 
English  taste.  As  a substantial  paper  it  is  likely  to  influence  American 
horticulture  in  a very  definite  manner.  It  is  published  fortnightly  by  the 
American  Florist  Company,  Chicago. 

The  ladies'  Floricultural  Cabinet  is  a monthly  published  at  22,  Vesey  Street, 
New  York.  It  is  not  of  the  class  that  we  should  speak  of  as  robust  papers. 
With  gardening  it  combines  housekeeping,  and  occasionally  a thrilling 
romance  or  a description  of  the  latest  fashion  in  dresses  varies  the  monotony 
of  peat,  loam,  and  leaf-mould. 

The  Floral  World  is  a monthly  published  at  Highland  Park,  Illinois.  It 
differs  greatly  from  the  monthly  of  the  same  name  that  was  published  in 
London  from  1858  to  1876.  It  is,  in  fact,  somewhat  sentimental  and  somewhat 
too  miscellaneous  if  compared  with  its  prototype.  We  shall  scarcely  do  it  an 
injustice  if  we  say  that  it  is  not  exactly  like  a herring,  inasmuch  as  it  appears 
to  be  characterized  by  a total  absence  of  the  thing  called  a backbone. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

Viccars  Collyfr  and  Co.,  Leicester. — Summer  List  of  Specialities. 
Follows  and  Bate,  Dutton  Street,  Manchester. — Lawn  Mowers,  Water 
Engines,  8{c. 


Supports  for  border  and  pot  flowers  are  much  wanted  in 
every  garden.  It  is  easy  to  advise  the  use  of  “ sticks  and  ties,”  and 
numberless  are  the  contrivances  adopted  to  lessen  labour  and  economize 
material  in  providing  supports.  When  the  woik  is  well  done  it  often 
results  in  the  diminution  of  the  beauty  of  the  flowers,  for  the  end  of 
much  “ niggling ” is  apt  to  put  them  in  the  attitude  of  Grenadiers 
standing  at  “ attention,”  each  man  appearing  to  be  attached  to  an  in- 
flexible rod  of  steel.  Messrs.  Williams  Brothers  and  Co.,  of  Pershore 
Street,  Birmingham,  have  produced  a series  of  supports  in  brass  wire 
that  we  commend  to  the  attention  of  all  who  can  by  any  possibility  be 
interested  in  this  matter.  Perhaps  the  state  of  the  pyrethrums  now 
flopping  about  in  many  a garden  may  suggest  that,  in  respect  of  keep- 
ing flowers  the  right  way  up  while  growing,  our  arrangements  are  as 
yet  not  quite  perfect.  We  suspect  Messrs.  Williams’s  wires,  in 
some  instances,  are  a trifle  too  light,  but  that  is  a matter  easily 
amended,  and  is  a question  of  finance,  at  least  in  part.  The  point  of 
mportance  is  to  get  a good  system. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL  SELECTION. 

By  G.  J.  Romanes. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Linnaan  Society  Mr.  G.  J.  Romanes  read  a paper  “ Oa 
Physiological  Selection  : an  Additional  Suggestion  on  the  Origin  of  Species.” 
Considered  as  a theory  of  the  origin  of  species,  natural  selection  encounters 
three  cardinal  difficulties  : First,  it  cannot  explain  sterility  between  species, 
or  the  primary  specific  distribution  ; secondly,  it  cannot  explain  many  among 
the  secondary  specific  distinctions,  or  those  trivial  details  of  structure  which, 
while  serving  to  distinguish  one  species  from  another,  present  no  meaning  of  a 
utilitarian  kind  ; thirdly,  natural  selection  must  always  be  so  heavily  handi- 
capped by  the  swamping  effects  of  intercrossing  upon  any  new  variation  that, 
unless  such  intercrossing  is  in  some  way  prevented,  we  may  reasonably  doubt 
whether  natural  selection  alone  could  change  one  species  into  another  in  more 
than  a very  small  percentage  of  cases,  although,  when  intercrossing  is  pre- 
vented by  the  bar  of  sterility  between  species,  natural  selection  may  afterwards 
produce  genera,  families,  orders,  and  classes.  In  view  of  these  considerations 
the  author  contended  that  the  theory  of  natural  selection  has  been  misnamed 
a theory  of  the  origin  of  species.  It  is,  in  truth,  a theory  of  the  origin  of 
adaptive  structures,  and,  if  unassisted  by  any  other  principle,  could  not  effect 
the  evolution  of  species.  The  only  other  principle  that  coold  here  assist 
natural  selection  would  be  one  that  might  mitigate  the  swamping  effects  of 
intercrossing.  This  may  be  done  by  geographical  barriers  shutting  off  a por- 
tion of  a species  from  the  rest,  and  allowing  that  portion  to  develop  an  inde- 
pendent course  of  varietal  history  without  intercrossing  with  the  parent  form. 
It  may  also  be  done  by  portions  of  species  migrating,  changing  habitual 
stations,  &c.  But  it  may  also  be  done  by  what  the  author  calls  physiological 
selection,  or  in  virtue  of  a variation  taking  place  in  the  reproductive  system  in 
the  direction  of  sterility  (whether  absolute  or  partial)  with  the  parent  form, 
without  impairment  of  fertility  within  the  varietal  form.  For  instance,  the 
season  of  flowering  or  of  pairing  may  be  either  advanced  or  retarded  in  a por- 
tion of  a species,  when  all  the  individuals  in  that  portion  (or  new  variety) 
would  be  absolutely  sterile  towards  the  rest  of  the  species,  while  completely 
fertile  among  themselves.  They  would  thus  start  on  an  independent  course  of 
variated  history.  Sundry  other  causes  (both  extrinsic  and  intrinsic)  may 
determine  this  particular  variation  in  the  reproductive  system  ; and  wherever 
it  does  occur  it  must  give  rise  to  a new  species  to  record  the  fact.  The  proof 
of  its  occurrence  is  furnished  both  among  our  domesticated  varieties  and  in 
nature.  It  explains  the  sterility  between  species,  the  frequent  inutility  of 
other  specific  characteristics,  and  entirely  escapes  the  difficulty  from  inter- 
crossing. It  therefore  relieves  the  theory  of  natural  selection  from  all  the 
disabilities  under  which  it  lies  in  consequence  of  having  been  improperly 
formed  to  pose  as  a theory  of  the  origin  of  species. 


INDUSTRIAL  PROGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Statistical  Society  Mr.  C.  Booth  read  a paper  on 
this  subject.  He  said  during  the  last  thirty  years  England  has  changed  from 
a population  about  half  agricultural  and  half  manufacturing  to  one  in  which 
manufacture  is  double  of  agriculture.  This  change  has  been  accompanied  by 
an  enormous  increase  of  population,  so  that  altogether  support  has  been  found 
during  this  period  in  other  ways  than  the  tilling  of  the  soil  for  a new  popula- 
tion of  8,500,000  souls.  Mr.  Booth  calculated  the  influx  into  the  towns  from 
rural  areas  at  441,000.  The  pressure  of  population  had  not,  as  was  generally 
supposed,  been  most  in  the  large  towns,  an  analysis  showing  that  it  is  the 
smallest  towns  which  have  had  the  largest  proportionate  increase.  The  actual 
nett  influx  into  London  and  the  nineteen  chief  towns  was  considerably  less 
than  150,000  for  the  ten  years,  whilst  their  normal  increase  was  950,000.  The 
growth  of  the  population  of  Scotland  has  not  been  quite  so  large  proportionately 
as  that  of  England,  but  the  same  changes  and  increasing  prosperity  are 
noticeable.  In  Ireland,  on  the  contrary,  since  1841,  not  only  has  there  been  a 
decrease  in  the  total  population  of  3,000,000  out  of  8,000,000,  but  the  numbers 
of  those  employed  in  productive  industry  have  decreased  in  still  larger  pro- 
portion,those  engaged  in  the  production  of  raw  material  (agriculture,  fishing,  and 
mining)  having  declined  from  62-7  to  50  5 per  cent,  of  the  employed  population, 
and  those  in  building  and  manufacture  from  21-1  to  15  8 per  cent.  ; whilst  the 
corresponding  increase  showed  itself  either  in  the  poorest  forms  of  labour,  as 
petty  dealers,  casual  labourers,  or  in  domestic  servants,  or  else  in  the  Govern- 
ment service,  especially  in  the  police  force.  In  1841,  604,000  persons  were 
enumerated  as  employed  in  the  spinning,  textile,  or  dyeing  industries  of 
England  and  Wales  ; at  the  same  period  696,000  persons  (92,000  more  than 
in  England)  were  returned  as  so  employed  in  Ireland.  In  1881,  962,000 
persons  were  so  returned  in  England  ; in  Ireland  only  130,000  (not  one  seventh 
of  the  number),  and  the  decline  in  numbers  had  been  continuous.  Daring  the 
same  period  England  and  Scotland  had  added  nearly  200,000  to  the  number  of 
workers  in  machinery  and  tool  making,  whilst  Ireland  has  found  a new  open- 
ing in  this  direction  for  barely  1,000  persons.  For  such  facts  as  these  no  com- 
pensation whatever  is  offered  in  any  other  direction,  even  flax  and  linen  mann- 
facturers  showing  no  exception  to  the  general  decline. 


Redemption  of  Tithes. — The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  appointed  to  consider  the  law  relating  to  tithes  have  had 
referred  to  them  four  Bills  dealing  with  the  subject— namely,  a Bill 
“ to  amend  the  law  relating  to  extraordinary  tithe  in  respect  of  any 
special  cultivation  of  land,  and  to  make  reasonable  compensation  to  the 
present  tithe  owners,”  introduced  by  Messrs.  Norton,  Kuatchbull- 
Hugessen,  and  Pomfret  ; a Bill  brought  in  by  Mr.  Bolton,  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  Mr.  Borlase,  and  Mr.  Thorold  Rogers,  “ to  amend  the  Tithe 
Commutation  Acts  as  to  extraordinary  tithe  rent-charge  on  hop 
grounds,  orchards,  fruit  plantations,  and  market  gardens,  and  to 
provide  for  fixing  the  capital  value  thereof,  and  the  redemption  of  the 
same;”  a Bill  backed  by  Mr.  Brookfield  and  Dr.  Farquharson,  “to 
commute  extraordinary  tithe  rent-charge,  and  otherwise  to  amend  the 
Tithe  Commutation  Acts;”  and  the  '.lit lui— Ren t- (Iharge  Recovery 
Bill,  introduced  by  AH^Yanley  Leighton.  At  thiVcommencement  of 
the  proceedings  Mr.^Mpton  said  that,  as  they  weNp  to  consider  the 
question  of  extraor;^ y tithe  first,  there  were  pratetically  on'y  ,^w0 
Bills  before  tue  Coijff own  and  Mr.  Bolton’fS)  Mr.  Brookfield 
having  consented  to  the  Committee  working  upon  -JLi.  ..Vm-ton’s  Bill, 
and  Mr.  Stanley  Leighton’s  measure  dealing  only  with  the  payment  >nf 
the  ordinary  tithe  by  the  landlord.  After  some  discussion  Mr.  Bolton’s 
Bill  was  adopted  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  chairman. 
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leplits  to  putties. 


Hydrangeas  Deformed. — W.  C. — The  plants  have  suffered  from  a oliook, 
am)  probably  will  hoou  regain  a normal  character  and  give  satisfaction.  Thu 
leaven  appear  to  bo  slightly  below  average  size,  which  would  augment  that  an 
inorease  of  lluid  food  would  be  of  advantage. 

Primula  Sieboldi. — T.  Smith. — A cold  pit  will  bo  the  best  place  for  tho 
plants  until  the  oud  of  the  month,  when  they  should  bo  romovod  to  a oold 
shady  position  out  of  doorB  or  be  planted  in  a bod  of  light  rich  Boil  where  they 
will  recoivo  a moderate  amount  of  shade. 

Calanthts  -F.  Jaoksou. — Tho  plants  of  Calantho  vestita  and  its  several 
varieties  should  have  a position  rather  near  tho  glass  until  they  have  com- 
pleted the  season’s  growth,  and  bo  soreeuod  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
They  will  require  rather  liberal  supplies  of  water  until  the  growth  is  completed, 
when  it  must  be  reduced. 

Chicory. — I).  Q. — Tho  ordinary  large-rooted  is  the  most  delicately 
flavoured,  and  therefore  the  best  for  salads.  Sow  the  seed  early  in  June,  in 
rows  about  fifteen  inches  apart,  and  thin  the  plants  to  about  Bix  inches  apart 
in  tho  rows.  The  soil  must  be  moderately  rich  to  ensure  full-sized  roots. 
The  New  Red-leaved  is  not  so  elegant  as  the  Large-rooted,  which  is  of  a 
delicate  cream  colour  when  nicely  blanched. 

Raising  Perennials  from  Seed. — K. — All  the  hardy  perennials,  with  the 
exception  of  those  of  which  the  seed  is  very  small,  may  be  raised  from  seed 
sown  now  in  open  beds,  and  if  the  seedlings  are  transplanted  they  will 
acouire  suflioient  strength  to  bloom  satisfactorily  next  year.  Small  seeds 
should  be  sown  in  pots  or  pans  and  be  placed  in  a frame. 

Azaleas. — I have  three  very  nice  azaleas  just  finished  bloomiDg,  and  as  they 
are  getting  very  straggling  in  appearance  will  you  kindly  tell  me  through  the 
medium  of  your  columns,  which  I always  read,  the  proper  mode  of  treatment 
— whether  I should  keep  them  in  or  out  of  the  greenhouse,  and  if  I may  cut 
them  ; if  so,  how  far  back,  and  when. — E.  S. 

[You  have  a golden  opportunity  for  renewing  the  azaleas.  Cut  them  in  to 
a good  form,  removing  no  more  wood  than  is  necessary  for  the  purpose.  Then 
keep  them  rather  close  until  they  break  freely,  when  they  must  have  light  and 
air  to  keep  the  new  growth  short  and  stout.  When  the  season’s  growth  is 
completed  re-pot  them,  giving  them  one  size  larger,  with  the  aid  of  fresh 
turfy  peat.] 

Fuchsias. — S.  S. — The  specimens  required  for  exhibition  at  the  end  of  June 
should  not  be  stopped  after  this  date,  as  it  is  essential  they  should  then  be 
fully  in  flower.  Supply  at  intervals  with  liquid  manure,  and  bear  in  mind 
that  frequeut  doses  of  stimulants  of  a moderate  degree  of  strength  are  decidedly 
more  beneficial  than  an  occasional  dose  of  great  strength. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia. — “No  Name ’’sends  samples  that  we  cannot  afford  time 
to  examine,  and  on  the  value  of  which,  therefore,  we  have  nothing  to  say. 
Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  usually  employed  at  the  rate  of  half  an  ounce  to  a 
gallon  of  water,  but  we  prefer  to  dilute  to  twice  that  bulk.  For  chrysanthe- 
mums that  have  filled  their  pots  with  roots,  however,  it  may  be  given  at  the 
rate  stated. 

Planting  Vase. — F.  M. — We  do  not  care  to  suggest  the  planting  of  any  bed, 
vase,  or  basket,  because  the  style  that  pleases  “A”  may  displease  “ B,”  and 
neither  “ A ” nor  “ B ” might  be  able  to  command  the  plants  recommended. 
Your  smallish  vase  might  contain  a few  Fuchsias,  with  such  things  as 
Nierembergia  fllicaulis,  Convolvulus  mauritanicus,  dwarf  blue  Lobelia,  and 
ivy- leaved  Pelargoniums. 

Cheap  Edgings. — “ Rumex  ” may  find  a common  brick  on  edge  as  cheap  as 
anything,  and  tolerably  substantial  if  well  laid.  The  cheapest  live  edging, 
perhaps,  would  be  Festuca  glauca,  as  any  quantity  could  be  raised  in  one  season 
from  seed.  A plank  on  edge  and  a line  of  ivy  to  be  kept  cut  in  when  growing 
freely  makes  a capital  edge,  but  requires  room.  It  is  singular  that  we  should 
be  asked  for  a cheap  edging,  and  no  particulars  given  of  the  size  or  situation 
of  the  garden  for  which  it  is  required. 

Lantanas. — R.W. — Lantanas  make  very  effective  beds  on  warm  dry  soils, 
but  are  not  well  adapted  for  outdoor  culture  in  the  northern  districts,  or  on 
soils  that  are  naturally  wet  and  cold.  The  plants  must  be  strong  when  bedded 
out.  Those  raised  from  autumn  struck  cuttings  are  always  the  best.  The  follow- 
ing twelve  varieties  will  form  an  excellent  collection  : Aurora  Boreale,  Bouquet 
Blanc,  Diademe,  Distinction,  Globe  d’Or,  Golconda,  La  Favorita,  La  Neige, 
Magenta  King,  Mine  d’Or,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  Rayon  d’Or. 

Grape  Vines. — J.  W.,  Bristol. — The  vines  have  been  kept  too  close  and  moist 
and  to  check  the  injury  that  is  being  done  to  the  leaves  you  must  increase  the 
ventilation  and  reduce  the  atmospheric  moisture. — J.  G.,  Stamford. — Your 
vines  are  suffering  from  a severe  attack  of  mildew,  owing,  we  believe,  to  their 
having  been  kept  too  cold  and  wet.  It  will  be  advisable  to  increase  the 
temperature  and  ventilation  and  to  dust  the  foliage  with  sulphur.  The  hot 
water  pipes  should  also  be  painted  with  a mixture  of  sulphur  and  water. 

Names  of  Plants. — T.  W.  S.,  Morpeth. — Your  two  orchids  are  Cypripedium 
barbatum  and  Thunia  Marshallian. — J.  Burrows. — 1,  Ferula  campestris  ; 2, 
Acanthus  spinosus ; 3,  Chelidonium  grandiflorum  ; 4,  Rheum  palmatum. — 
R-  B- — 1,  Welsh  polypody  (Cambricum),  quite  distinct  from  the  Irish 
(semilacerum)  Both  are  varieties  of  P.  vulgare. — Constant  Reader. — 1,  Pyrus 
sorbus  ; 2,  Cratiegus  crus-galli. — W.  Parker. — 1 and  2 are  forms  of  Selaginella 
denticulata,  the  tooth-leaved  lycopodium.  The  fern  is  Pteris  cretica  albo- 
lineata. 

Winter  Flowering  Begonias. — M.  S. — The  finest  plants  are  obtained  by  strik- 
ing the  cuttings  at  the  end  of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April,  but  it  is  not  too 
late  to  propagate  a stock  required  for  winter  blooming.  When  the  propaga- 
tion is  delayed  until  this  late  period  the  best  course  will  be  to  strike  the 
cuttings  in  small  sixties,  three  in  each,  and  then  shift  them  on  without 
separating  them.  Exception  must  be  made  in  favour  of  B.  semperflorens 
and  its  varieties  which  have  leaves  of  so  large  a size  that  it  is  advisable  to 
grow  them  singly. 

Genistas.  Amateur  asks  how  to  increase  them.  Very  much  depends  on 
what  they  are  ; for  single-flowering  genistas  are  easflv  increased  by  sowing 
seeds,  but  the  douhle-flowering  kinds  must  be  inciion.  , by  cuttings.  As 
regards  propagating  genista  and  cytisus  are  on  the  same?  be*,^  and,  aa  a rule, 
they  produce  seed  ingreatplenty.  The  larger  kinds  that  hats  fi_  .uiia:  characters, 
such  as  W aterer  s laburnum  and  the  yellow  leaved  laburnum,  must  be  grafted 
on  seedling  stocks.  The  beautiful  double  genista  tinctoria  is  easily  multiplied 
from  summer  shoot’,  taken  off  when  about  half  ripe  and  shut  up  in  a cold 
frame. 


Books. — It.  II. — Mr.  101  wo’s  work  on  lilies  is  probably  to  be  obtained  from 
Mr.  Quaritoh,  15,  Piccadilly,  and  tho  price  will  bo  about  i!7.  For  “ Puydt  on 
Orchids  ’’  try  the  same  house  ; thiH  will  cost  30  to  40  shillings.  J.  Ewing. — 
Mr.  Heath’s  edition  of  “ Gilpin  ” is  a selection,  and  will  probably  suit  your 
purposo,  as  it  is  well  dono  ; but  tho  genuine  “Gilpin  ” lorms  a set  of  twelve 
octavo  volumes.  Tho  fifth  edition — the  only  one  at  hand — is  dated  1802. 
Hibberd’s  “Garden  Favourites ’’  has  long  been  out  of  print,  but  may  bo 
occasionally  obtained  second-hand.  R.  Baxter. — 1,  “Brown’s  Forester” 
(Blackwood);  2,  “ Manual  of  Coniform  ( Voitch)  ; 3,  “ Hogg’s  Fruit  Manual” 
(171,  Fleet  Street).  “ Vitis”  must  hunt  tho  second-hand  booksellers  for  the 
works  of  lloare  and  Speochly. 

Jleliotro piums. — B.  W. — These  free  growing  andjdelightfully  fragrant  half- 
hardy  plants  are  equally  suitable  for  cultivation  in  pots  for  indoor  decoration 
and  for  growing  in  the  open  bods  and  borders.  They  arc  particularly  useful  for 
decorative  purposes  when  grown  in  live-inch  pots,  and  a successional  supply  of 
plants  should  be  maintained  for  tho  conservatory.  It  is  also  advisable  to 
plant  them  rather  largely  in  the  mixed  border  for  the  supply  of  cut  flowers. 
When  planted  out  almost  any  soil  will  suit  heliotropiums,  but  for  those  in  pots 
a rather  rich  oompost  should  be  provided,  one  prepared  with  fibrous  loam,  old 
hot-bed  manure,  leaf  mould,  and  sand  being  the  most  suitable.  The  best  for 
pot  oulture  are  Albert  Delaux,  Fleur  d’Ete,  Heliose  Dellesalle,  President 
Garfield,  ltoi  des  Noire,  Swanley  Giant,  and  White  Lady.  The  most  effective 
for  bedding  are  Diana,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  Jersey  Beauty,  Morceau,  Mrs. 
Lewington,  Roi  des  Massifs. 

Ornamental  Asparagus. — H.  G. — The  most  beautiful  of  the  ornamental 
asparagus  are  A.  falcatus,  A.  plumosus  nanus,  and  A.  tenuissimus,  all  of  which 
require  the  temperature  of  a stove  or  an  intermediate  house  for  their  successful 
cultivation.  They  can  all  be  increased  by  division  of  the  roots  in  the  spring, 
and  the  first  and  last  can  also  be  readily  multiplied  by  means  of  cuttings. 
These  should  be  struck  in  the  spring  with  the  assistance  of  a brisk  bottom 
heat  and  a close  humid  atmosphere,  and  be  potted  off  singly  as  soon  as  nicely 
rooted.  They  require  a mixture  consisting  of  loam,  peat,  leafmould,  and  sand, 
and  should  have  rather  liberal  supplies  of  water  during  the  season  of  growth, 
the  soil  to  be  maintained  in  a moderately  moist  condition  at  other  times. 
Asparagus  decumbens,  which  has  long  had  a place  in  English  collections, 
thrives  in  a greenhouse,  and,  although  less  beautiful  than  the  above  mentioned, 
is  very  elegant  in  appearance,  and  certainly  worth  growing  by  those  who, 
less  fortunate  than  yourself,  have  no  stove  in  which  to  grow  plants. 

Roses  for  High  Walls. — F.  H.,  Middlesex. — The  tea-scented  roses  would 
thrive  against  the  wall  on  the  western  side  of  your  residence,  but  as  the  wall 
you  wish  to  clothe  is  fifteen  feet  high  it  will  be  necessary  to  select  varieties  of 
robust  habit,  and  to  provide  them  with  a border  of  moderate  size  that  has  been 
liberally  enriched  with  some  suitable  fertilizer.  The  border  should  be  at  least 
three  feet  in  width  and  two  feet  in  depth,  and  if  the  soil  is  unsuitable  replace 
it  if  practicable  with  a compost  consisting  of  fibrous  loam  four  parts  and  half 
rotted  stable  or  farmyard  manure  one  part.  You  can  obtain  strong  plants  in 
pots,  and  put  them  out  at  once,  or  you  can  wait  until  October  or  November 
and  obtain  plants  from  the  open  quarters.  It  will,  however,  be  preferable  in 
your  case  to  plant  now,  and  examples  in  five  inch  pots  will  be  better  than 
those  in  large  sixties.  The  varieties  which  are  the  most  likely  to  succeed  in 
the  position  are  Belle  de  Bordeaux,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Madame  Berard,  Mdlle. 
Blanche  Durschmidt,  Marshal  Niel,  and  Reine  Marie  Henriette. 

Golden  leaved  Bedders. — J.  N. — The  number  of  plants  with  golden  leafage 
really  suitable  for  bedding  purposes  is  not  large,  but  it  comprises  several  that 
are  so  effective  as  to  be  essential  in  the  plantiog  of  both  beds  and  borders. 
To  have  the  several  kinds  in  the  highest  state  of  development  the  stock 
should  be  renewed  annually  by  means  of  cuttings  or  division,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  growth,  to  plant  rather  close  together,  and  to  avoid  a soil  so 
rich  as  to  promote  a very  luxuriant  growth.  With  reference  to  the  annual 
propagation,  an  exception  must  be  made  in  favour  of  the  variegated  coprosma, 
which  produces  a better  effect  in  the  second  and  third  years  than  in  the  first. 
The  following  are  all  good,  and  can  be  strongly  recommended  : Alternanthera 
paronychoides  aurea,  very  rich  in  colour  and  highly  effective  in  association 
with  the  dark  leaved  forms;  Coprosma  Baueriana  variegata,  Dactylis 
elegantissima  aurea,  Fuchsia  Golden  Fleece,  Golden  Feather,  Herniaria  glabra 
aurea,  Lonicera  aurea  reticulata,  Lysimachia  nummularia  aurea,  useful  for 
cool  moist  borders  ; Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium  variegatum,  Spergula 
pilifera  aurea,  Sedum  acre  elegans,  and  Thymus  citriodorus  aureo-marginatus. 

Carinas. — S.  Smith. — Cannas  comprise  the  most  useful  plants  we  have  with 
ornamental  leafage  that  are  adapted  for  the  embellishment  of  the  flower  garden 
during  the  summer  months.  They  appear  to  the  best  advantage  when  grown 
in  masses  by  themselves,  but  they  present  an  effective  appearance  when  asso- 
ciated with  flowering  and  other  plants  in  the  mixed  border.  It  is  in  all  cases 
advisable  to  have  stroDg  examples,  and  the  best  course  in  starting  them  is  to 
so  divide  the  roots  that  each  portion  will  have  two  or  three  crowns,  and  be 
just  large  enough  to  be  put  into  a five-inch  pot.  Starting  them  in  a very  high 
temperature  is  not  desirable,  as  examples  six  or  eight  inches  in  height  that  have 
made  their  growth  in  a cool  house  make  a far  more  vigorous  growth  thau  those 
which  have  been  drawn  up  to  double  the  height  in  a stove  or  vinery.  The  beds 
and  borders  in  which  they  are  planted  should  be  liberally  enriched  with  stable 
or  farmyard  manure,  and  during  periods  of  dry  weather  an  occasional  supply 
of  water  will  afford  material  assistance.  The  best  are  Auguste  Ferricre, 
Chatei  discolor,  Edouard  Morren,  Ehmanni,  Excelsa,  Zebrina,  Gloire  de  Lyon, 
Henri  Yilmorin,  Jean  Sisley,  Marechal  Vaillant,  Nigricans,  Noutoni,  Zebrina 
elegantissima. 

Caladiums. — J.  B. — In  the  cultivation  of  these  attractively  coloured  plants 
it  is  necessary  to  employ  a compost  consisting  of  fibrous  loam,  leafmould,  and 
sharp  silver-sand,  and  to  supply  liberally  with  water.  They  ought  to  have  a 
light  position  within  a short  distance  of  the  glass,  and  be  screened  from 
brilliant  sunlight.  The  practice  obtains  in  many  places  of  growing  caladiums 
in  a dense  shade,  the  result  being  indifferently  coloured  foliage,  aDd  stalks  so 
weak  and  spindling  as  to  be  unable  to  support  the  leaves  when  the  plants  are 
moved  about.  The  most  suitable  temperature  during  the  season  of  growth  is 
70  deg.,  and  when  at  rest  the  corms  should  remain  in  the  soil  and  have  a place 
in  the  stove  where  there  is  no  risk  of  the  soil  becoming  saturated  by  the  drip 
of  plants  on  the  stages.  The  following  comprise  the  finest  varieties  at  present 
at  the  command  of  cultivators  : Albo-luteum,  Anna  de  Condeixa,  Argyrites, 
Amsenum,  Anna  de  Condeixa,  Auguste  Carpentier,  Aurore  Boreale,  Baroness 
James  de  Rothschild,  Bellone,  Oandidum,  Cardinale,  Comtesse  de  Condeixa, 
Elsa,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  Gerard  Dow,  L’ Aurore,  Luddemanni,  Madame 
Lemoinier,  Madame  Marjolin  Scheffer,  Madame  Mitjana,  Mithridate,  Mons. 
d’Halloy,  Ornatum,  Princess  of  Teck,  Rubrum  metallicum,  Souv.  de  Lille. 
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Capsicums. — Young  Gardener. — Good  crops  of  capsicums  may  be  produced 
out  of  doors  in  districts  in  which  the  tomato  may  be  successfully  cultivated 
without  the  aid  of  glass,  provided  care  is  taken  to  select  a warm,  sunny 
position,  and  to  put  out  strong,  well-established  plants.  A south  border  is 
decidedly  the  best,  and  examples  in  five  inch  pots  are  preferable  as  they  soon 
come  into  bearing  after  they  are  put  out.  The  fruits  should  be  gathered  as 
they  ripen,  and  in  the  autumn,  when  frost  is  apprehended,  pull  the  plants  up 
and  suspend  them  in  some  dry,  airy  structure.  The  most  advanced  green 
fruits  will  then  ripen,  and  be  available  for  culinary  purposes. 

Sizes  of  Pots. — “Amateur  ” will  find  the  case  clearly  stated  in  the  “ Garden 
Oracle.”  A six-inch  pot  is  a 32,  and  no  calculation  will  alter  the  fact.  And, 
moreover,  calculations  are  not  applicable,  for  the  figures  have  no  necessary 
arithmetical  relationship,  or,  if  any,  it  is  to  an  imaginary  or  arbitrary  quantity 
called  a cast.  The  potter  takes  a lump  of  clay,  and  out  of  that  he  makes  a 
certain  number  of  pots,  in  one  case  thirty-two,  in  another  forty-eight,  &c.,  &e., 
the  larger  the  number  the  smaller  the  pots.  Your  trouble  arises  from  your 
assumption  of  arithmetical  principles  of  a kind  that  do  not  belong  to  the  case. 
A 54  pot  (54  to  the  cast)|measures  4 inches  across  ; a 48  pot  (48  to  the  cast) 
measures  4j  inches  across  ; a 32  pot  (32  to  the  cast)  measures  6 inches  across, 
&c.,  &c.  Chiswick  standard  is  adopted,  because  the  rule  of  a well-known  public 
garden  admits  conveniently  of  universal  appreciation. 


iabf. 

■*- 

ALLEGED  INJURY  TO  NURSERY  STOCK  BY  SMOKE. 

The  case  of  Andrews  v.  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company,  tried  in  the 
Queen’s  Bench  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  by  Mr.  Justice  Field 
and  a special  jury,  was  brought  to  a close  on  Monday,  the  24th  inst.  The 
plaintiff,  who  is  a nurseryman,  seedsmaD,  and  florist,  at  Temple  Mills  Lane, 
Stratford,  sought  to  recover  damages  from  the  defendants  for  injury  alleged 
to  have  been  done  to  his  plants  and  consequently  to  his  business  by  smoke 
from  the  company’s  locomotive  engines  through  negligent  management  at  their 
shunting  ground  near  to  his  premises.  Mr.  Crump,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Cock,  Q.C., 
and  Mr.  Crispe  were  counsel  for  the  plaintiff ; while  Mr.  Moulton,  Q.C.,  and 
Mr.  Douglas  Walker  were  for  the  defendants.  The  defendants  denied  negli- 
gence and  injury,  pleading  that  if  the  plaintiff  had  suffered  any  damage  it  had 
arisen  unavoidably  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  company’s  undertaking  and  in  the 
exercise  by  them  of  the  powers  conferred  and  the  duties  imposed  upon  them 
by  Act  of  Parliament.  A considerable  amount  of  evidence  having  been  given 
on  both  sides,  the  learned  Judge  summed  up,  and  the  jury  took  some  time  to 
consider  the  matter.  The  result  was  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff — damages 
£500  ; and  his  lordship  gave  judgment  for  the  amount,  with  costs. 


Ittcratutt, 

The  May-day  number  of  the  Ladies’  Gazette  oj  Fashion  indicates  that  the 
trade  in  personal  fineries  and  the  fancies  that  belong  to  the  objective  life  of 
“ society  ” is  in  a somewhat  prosperous  state.  It  contains  two  plates  of 
fashions  and  heaps  of  advertisements  and  papers  on  window  and  balcony 
gardening. 

Cornish  Magazine  and  Devonshire  Miscellany.  Edited  by  E.  W.  Crofts. 
A great  penny  monthly  devoted  to  West  of  England  antiquities,  agriculture, 
folk-lore,  and  miscellanies  ought  to  find  a great  and  glad  public  for  its  apprecia- 
tion. We  observe  with  pleasure  that  the  grave  question  mooted  in  our  last 
Christmas  number  of  the  geography  of  King  Arthur  has  been  taken  up  in 
it,  and  the  Cornish  antiquaries  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  say  something  to  the 
purpose.  The  paper  is  published  by  W.  II.  Luke,  Bedford  Street,  Plymouth. 


©bituarg. 

On  April  25,  at  Cullen,  Mr.  John  Petrie,  formerly  of  the  gardens,  Gordon  Castle, 
Dundas  Castle,  and  Cullen  House,  aged  921>  years.  This  veteran  began  life  as  a 
gardener  in  1809,  and  continued  in  the  honourable  craft  about  fifty- seven  years. 


COYENT  GARDEN. 
Fruit. 


Jlarfcets, 

— ♦ — 


Apples  .... pert-sieve  2s.' 

Apples,  American,  per  bar.  10s.  1 
Cobs,  Kent per  100  lbs.  36s.  < 


. Od.  to  li.  01. 

Gd.  „2Is.  Od. 
. Od.  „60s.  Od. 

Grapes i,  _ per  lb.  2s.  0d.  „ 5s.  Od. 

Lemons  per  case  8s.  Od.  „ Or.  Od. 

, Od.  „ 4s.  61. 
. Od.  „!8s,  Od. 


Melons each 

Peaches per  doz. 

Pine-apples,  English,  per 

lb 

Pine-apples,  St.  Michaels, 

each 1 

Strawberries  ......  per  lb.  2 

Vegetables. 

Artichokes,  Globe,  per  dz. 
Asparagus,  English,  perl  0 
Asparagus,  French,  per  bun. 
Btans,  French  ....per  lb. 

Beet per  doz. 

Cabbages  ........  per  doz. 

Carrots per  bun. 

Cauliflowers  ......  per  doz. 

Cucumbers each 

Endive  per  doz. 

Garlic  per  lb. 

Herbs  per  bunch 

Horse-radish per  bun. 

Lettuces,  Cabbage,  per  doz. 

Lettuce,  Cos per  doz. 

Leeks per  bun. 

Mint,  Green_ per  bun. 

Mushrooms per  basket 

Onions per  bushel 

Onions  ........  per  bunch 

Parsley  per  bun. 

Radishes  _ per  doz.  bunch 

Rhubaib  per  bun. 

Small  Salading  ..per  pun. 
Spinach  per  bushel 


2s.  Od.  „2-i.  61 


61I.  „ 6s.  0 1. 
Od.  ,,  6s.  Od. 


2s.  6d 
2s.  Od. 
Is.  6d. 
Is.  Od. 
Is.  Od. 
Is.  6d. 
0s.  4d. 
2s.  6d. 
03.  4d. 
Is.  Od. 
0s.  4d. 
0s.  3d. 
3s.  Od. 
0s.  8d. 
Is.  Od. 
0s.  3d. 
03.  3d. 
Is.  Od. 
4s.  Od. 
0s.  4d. 
0s  3d. 
0s.  6d. 
0s.  4d 
0s.  3d. 
2j  61. 


to  4s.  Od. 
,,  fis.  Od 
„ 6j.  Od. 
„ Is.  6d. 
„ 2s.  Od 
„ 2s.  6d. 
,,  0s.  6d. 
„ 3s  6 l. 
„ 0s.  6d. 
„ Is.  6d. 
„ 0s.  6d. 
„ 0s.  4d. 
„ 4s.  Od. 
„ Is.  0J. 
„ 2s.  Od. 
„ 0s.  61. 
„ 0s.  4d. 
„ Is.  6d. 
„ 5).  Od. 
„ 0s.  6d. 
„ 0s.  4d. 
,,  Is.  Od. 
,,  0s.  6d' 
,,  0s.  4d. 
„ 3s.  Od. 


Vegetables— continued. 

Tomatoes  per  lb.  Os.  0 1.  to  Is.  Od . 

Turnips  per  bunch  0s.  Gd.  , O.s.  S'1, 

Cot  Flowers. 

Abutilons..  ..per  doz.  bun.  Is.  61  to  2i.  Od. 
Azaleas  ..per  doz.  sprays  Is.  Od.  „ Is.  fid. 
Bluebells  ..  per  doz.  bun.  0s.  91.  „ is.  0d. 

Bouvardlas per  bunch  0).  6 1.  „ li  0d. 

Callas per  doz.  3s.  Od.  „ 4s.  Od. 

Carnations,  per  doz.  blms.  Is  01.  ,,  Is.  6 
Eucharis,  per  doz.  blooms  3s.  Od.  ,,  5s  Od. 
Gardenias,  per  doz.  blooms  is.  Od.  ,,  3s.  O'. 
Heliotropes, per  doz.  sprat  s 0s.  6d.  ,,  0s.  mi. 
Lapageria,  perdoz.  blooms  Is.  0d.  „ 2s.  0d. 

Lilac ...  .per  doz.  bun.  4s.  Od.  „ 6s.  Od. 

Lily  of  the  Va  ley,  per  doz. 

sprays 0s. 

Marguerites,  per  doz.  bun.  4 3. 

Mignonette,  per  doz.  bun.  3s. 
Pelargoniums,  Zonal,  per 

doz.  trusses  0s. 

Pelargoniums,  per  doz. 

trusses  0s.  8d.  „ Is.  01. 

Roses perdoz.  blms.  Is.  61.  ,,  2s.  od. 

Roses, Tea  .per  doz.  blms.  Is.  Od.  ,,  Is.  61. 
Steph  notis  per  doz.  sprays  Is.  61.  ,,  2s.  Od. 
Tropaeolum  ..per  doz.  bun.  Is.  Od.  „ 2s.  01. 
Tuberoses perdoz.  Is.  Od.  ,,  Is.  6d. 


BOROUGH  AND  SPXTALFIELD3. 
Potatoes. 

Regents  .. ..  

Magnum  Bonum  _ . 

Scotch  Champion 

Victorias  

i Jersey  Kidneys,  New.. per  cwt. 

Jersey  Rounds,  New 
Malta  Kidneys,  New 
Malta  Rounds,  New 


9d.  ,,  Is.  Od. 
Od.  „ 6s.  Od. 
Od.  „ 6s.  Od. 

6d.  „ 0s.  81. 


75s. to  1003. 

..per  ton 

55s.  , 

, 0 )3. 

..per  ton 

51s.  , 

, 653. 

70s.  . 

, 93s. 

per  cwt. 

18s.  , 

, *2  ts. 

.per  cwt 

03.  , 

, 123. 

.per  cwt. 

143.  , 

, 3 8#. 

.per  cwt 

103.  , 

, 153. 

Exportation  of  Fowls  from  Italy. — Formerly  the  greater  part  of  the 
fowls  sent  to  Marseilles  was  furnished  by  Gascony  and  LaDguedoc  ; now  Italy 
supplies  the  greatest  number,  and  chiefly  Lombardy.  Italian  fowls  also  are 
sent  to  Spain.  Every  Friday  a specially-constructed  live  poultry  truck  arrives 
at  the  Marseilles  railway  station.  It  is  of  similar  dimensions  to  an  ordinary 
covered  goods  truck,  and  contains  about  3,000  fowls  in  108  hen-coops.  The 
truck  consists  of  nine  tiers  of  cages,  twelve  to  each  tier,  and  each  capable  of 
holding  thirty  fowls.  Being  well  ventilated  and  kept  scrupulously  clean,  and 
supplied  with  an  abundance  of  freshwater  and  millet  seed,  the  fowls  from 
Milan  and  even  Venice  arrive  at  Marseilles  in  the  best  possible  condition  of 
health,  and  large  numbers  are  likewise  forwarded  to  Spain. 

Floral  Spoliation. — Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd’s  complaint  that  our  favourite 
wild  flowers  (the  primrose  in  particular,  perhaps)  stand  in  great  danger  of  being 
exterminated  appears  to  gain  credence  from  a recent  case  which  came  before 
the  Tavistock  magistrates,  in  which  the  Rev.  William  Gill  took  proceedings 
against  two  lads  for  wilfully  and  maliciously  doing  damage  to  certain  primrose 
plants.  The  fact  was  elicited,  in  the  course  of  the  hearing,  that  localities  that 
formerly  bore  the  primrose  in  abundance  have  become,  in  consequence  of  the 
political  uses  to  which  the  flower  is  now  being  put,  completely  barren.  The 
Globe  rather  ridiculed  Mr.  Hibberd’s  fears  so  far  as  the  primrose  was  con- 
cerned ; but  though  the  primrose  is  extremely  hardy  and  obstinate  of  growth, 
it  is  doubtful  how  long  it  will  survive  the  wholesale  ravages  which  are  being 
carried  on  in  its  haunts  all  over  the  country.  It  is  a great  pity  that  flowers 
should  be  used  as  political  badges.  We  have  absolutely  no  sympathy  with  the 
primrose  league,  any  more  than  the  proposed  white  rose  league.  Putting 
politics  aside,  the  innovation  is  a bad  one  in  execrably  bad  taste,  and  the 
sooner  our  political  dames  hit  upon  some  other  artifice  and  decorate  them- 
selves and  their  converts  with  something  else  than  wild-flowers  the  better  it 
will  be,  for  more  reasons  than  one. — Cornish  Magazine  and  Devon  Miscellany. 


200  FT. 

14  X 12 
16  X 12 
18  X 12 
20  X 12 
20  X 13 
16  X 14 
18X14  ,, 
20XHJ! 


Boxes. 

20X15 
^ 18  X 10 
V 20  X 16 
^ 22  X 16 
24  X 16 
20X18 


21-oz.  and  16-oz.  Foreign  and  English. 

Stock  Lists  and  Prices  on  application.  Quote  “ Magazine. 


GEORGE  FARMIL0E  AND  SONS, 

34,  St.  John’s  St.,  West  Smithficld,  London,  E.C. 


STIFF  & SONS, 

LAMBETH,  LONDON, 
Manufactuicrs  of  Imperishable 
Terra  Cotta. 

Garden  Vases, 
Fountains, 
Statuary,  &c. 

I’liotot.ypu  of  variety  of  Vuhob, 

Ac., with  I’r ice  Lint;  aboOsrdon  Kd^in^, 
JlluHtrated  List  free  on  application. 


GARDEN  REQUISITES. 

All  Samples  sent  free  on  application. 

PEAT,  best  pelected  Hampshire,  He.  per  yard. 
Loam,  Soi  1m,  Manures.  &<\ 

COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE  (reduced  prices). 
ROLL  TOBACCO  CLOTII  & PAPER,  7d.  perlb., 
281bs.  17J.  Trade  supplied. 

C.  Poulon  & Co,,  109,  London  Wall,  London 


CHEAP  GREENHOUSE  GLASS! 


[1HE  CHEAPEST  MARKET  for  every  De- 

Bcription  of  GLASS  required  by  the  Trade  is 


ALFRED  SYER’S, 

HORTICULTURAL  GLASS  WAREHOUSES, 

444,  HOLLOWAY  ROAD,  LONFON. 

A Large  Stock  of  Box  Sizes,  15  oz.  and  21  oz.,  always  on 
hand  at  Lowest  Prices.  Largo  Shoots  in  OascB  for  Gutting  up. 

Specialty.— READY  MIXED  PAINTS,  in  21b.,  3 1b. 
(4  lb.,  7 lb.,  141b.  Tins  (no  Chargo  for  Tins). 

Ploasowritofor  I’rioo  List.  (Quote  “ Gardonors’  Magazine.”) 


12  oz.  Samplo  Packets,  froo  by  post,  12  stamps. 

Ill  I li  It  O II  N PEAT  FOR  ORCHIDS,  Ac.— 
1 BIIGWN  FIBROUS  PEAT,  host  quality,  for  Ortnlds, 
Htovo  Plants,  Ac.,  £6  6s.  por  Truck.  BLACK  FIBROUS 
PJCAT,  for  Rhododendrons,  Azalous,  Deaths,  American 
Plant  Beds,  15s.  per  ton  por  truck.  Sample  Bag,  6s.  j Kivo 
Bags,  22s.  Gd. ; Ten  Bags,  45s.  Bags  included. 

HI  LVHIt  HAND,  coarse  or  lino,  52s.  por  traok  of  4 tong. 
Red  Handsl-one  HOOKWOItK,  £5  per  truck  of  4 tons. 
GRAVEL,  good  colour,  25s.  por  track  of  6 tons. 

Fresh  HPIlAONUM,  IUh.  Gd.  por  bag. 

Walhhii  and  Go.,  Faro  borough  Station,  Hunt,. 


GARDEN  REQUISITES. 

TW  O iiMiiim-im 

PRIZE  MEDALS. 

Quality,  THE  BEST  in 

the  Market. 

(All  Sacks  included). 

PE  AT,  best  brown  fibrous,  5s.  Od.  per  sack ; 5Saoksfor22s.  fld. 


5 Saoks  for  20  j.  Od. 
5 Saoks  for  25s.  Od. 
Is.  Od.  por  bushel, 
3s.  Od.  per  saok 
(suoks  inoludod). 


PEAT,  best  black  fibrous,  4b.  6d. 

PEAT , extra  selected  orchid,  5s.  Gd. 

LOAM,  best  yellow  fibrous 

PREPARED  COMPOST,  best  ... 

LEAF  MOULD,  boBt  only 

PEAT  MOULD,  ditto  

SILVER  SAND  (coarso)  1/6  por  bush.,  14/- half-ton.,  21/.  ton 

RAFFIA  FIBRE,  boat  only  II-  por  lb. 

TOBACCO  CLOTH, Finest  Imported  ...  8d.  lb.,  28  lb.  18s. 
TOBACCO  PAPER,  ditto  (SpAcialitd)  8d.  lb.,  28  lb.  18s. 
MUSHROOM  SPAWN  (finoBt  Milltraok)...  6s.  per  bushel. 
SPHAGNUM  MOSS,  all  Bolooted,  2s.  por  bush.,  6s.  por  sack. 

COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE  (by  Chubb's  special  procoss), 

bucks,  1h.  each;  10  sucks,  Oh.  ; 15  sucks,  13s. ; ‘20  sacks,  17h.  ; 
30  sacks,  25h.  ; 40  sacks.  30s.  Truck-load,  loose,  froo  ou 
rail,  25s.  Limitod  quantities  of  U special  quality,  tfrauu- 
luted,  in  sacks  only,  2s.  each. 

Terms,  Btriotly  Cash  with  ordor. 

Bankers:  UNION  BANK  OF  LONDON. 


CHUBB,  ROUND,  & CO., 

West  Ferry  Rd.,  Millwall,  London,  E. 

EST  TOBACCO  ROLL  PAPER  and  CLOTH 

^ at  lowest  price.— .1.  Dionyn,  manufacturer,  removed 
to  77,  Downs  Road,  Clapton. 
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D. 

of 

M. 

D. 

of 

W. 

Anniversaries,  Festivals, 
Occurrences,  Historical  Notes,  ho. 

Bun. 

Moon, 

Uiau  Water  at 

M.tmp. 
a vrg.of 
Hi  yr». 
Chid 
wick. 

Orchids 

IN  FLOWHB. 

Day 

of 

Yr. 

ltisos. 

Souths 

After 

Noon. 

8ots. 

Rises. 

Morn. 

Hots. 

Aftor. 

London  Bridge. 

Liverpool  Dook. 

Morn. 

Aftor. 

Morn. 

Aftor. 

1886 

11.  M. 

M.  B. 

11. 

M. 

I(.  M. 

11.  AI. 

11.  AI. 

II.  AI. 

11.  AI. 

H.  AT. 

DKO. 

1886 

6 

B 

Sunday  alter  Ascension. 

3 48 

1 37 

8 

9 

8 10 

11  18 

4 18 

4 41 

1 10 

1 43 

fiO’6 

Aerides  crispum 

157 

7 

M 

Reform  Hill  passed,  1832. 

3 47 

1 2(5 

8 

10 

9 25 

11  52 

5 5 

5 20 

2 (5 

2 30 

59  7 

mactiloHurn  .. 

158 

8 

Tu 

Alexandra  Palace  burnt,  1873. 

3 47 

i u 

H 

11 

10  42 

Morn. 

5 56 

6 25 

2 54 

3 21 

59'9 

„ M'MorlancIl  . 

159 

9 

w 

))  First  Quarter,  7h.  27m.  morn. 

3 46 

1 3 

H 

11 

11  58 

0 24 

6 64 

7 25 

8 50 

4 19 

60  0 

, , nobilo 

160 

10 

Tli 

Crystal  Pslaoo  opened.  1854. 

3 46 

0 51 

H 

12 

After. 

0 52 

7 56 

8 29 

4 50 

5 21 

60 ’1 

,,  odor  at  urn  ...  . 

„ 

161 

11 

F 

St.  Barnabas.  Ililary  Law  Sittings  end. 

3 45 

0 89 

8 

13 

2 27 

1 17 

9 6 

9 41 

5 54 

6 31 

60'2 

,,  roseum  

162 

12 

S 

Oxford  Trinity  Term  bog  ins. 

3 45 

0 27 

8 

14 

3 40 

1 4 r, 

10  13 

10  47 

7 0 

7 38 

60-4 

Auguloa  Olowcsi  
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Royal  horticultural  society. 

GREAT  PROVINCIAL  SHOW  AT  LIVERPOOL, 

Junk  29  to  July  5,  1886. 

GREAT  EXHIBITION  of  IMPLEMENTS,  GARDEN  STRUCTURES,  TOOLS, 
and  APPLIANCES  iu  tlio  Wavertree  Park. 

Schedules  ami  full  particulars  as  to  space,  Ac.,  may  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Superintendent,  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron,  Royal  Horticultural  Socioty,  Chiswick , Loudon  ; or  to 
Mr.  J.  Ricka rlson,  Botanic  Gardens,  Liverpool. 

NOTICE  !— Entries  close  Juno  12tli. 

Applications  for  Advertisement  Spuco  in  the  Otlioial  Catalogue  should  bo  made  at  once  to 
Adams  and  Frauds,  Advertising  Agents,  59,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 


OOYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

XV  GREAT  PROVINCIAL  SHOW  AT  LIVERPOOL. 

Jijne29  to  July  5, 1886. 

GREAT  EXHIBITION  of  PLANTS.  FLOWERS,  FRUIT,  VEGETABLES,  ho.,  in  the 
BOTANIC  GARDENS  and  WAVERTREE  PARK. 

Schedules  and  full  particulars  as  to  spaoe,  &c  , may  bo  had  on  application  to  the 
Superintendent,  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron,  Royal  Horticultural  Sooiety,  Chiswick,  Loudon  ; or  to 
Mr.  J.  Richardson,  Botanio  Gardens,  Liverpool. 

NOTICE.— Entries  closo  June  21. 


SOCIETY, 


Royal  horticultural 

SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  S.W. 

NOTICE.— COMMITTEE  MEETINGS,  Fruit  and  Floral,  at  Eleven  am.,  in  the 
Conservatory ; Scientific  at  One  p.m.,  in  the  Lindley  Library,  on  TUESDAY  next,  June  8. 
SHOW  OF  ORCHIDS,  &c. 

N.B.— O pen  to  Fellows  at  Twelve  o'clock,  and  the  Public  at  One  o’clock. 

O Y A L BOTANIC  SOCIETY  GARDENS, 

REGENT'S  PARK. 

WEDNESDAY,  June  9,  EXHIBITION  OF  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  AND  FRUIT. 
Tiokets  and  Schedules  of  prizes  to  be  obtained  at  the  Gardens  only. 

Entries  should  be  sent  in  as  soon  as  possible. 


K 


Lewisham  and  district  floral  society.— grand  sum- 

MER  EXHIBITION,  in  the  Grounds  of  Riverdale,  Lewisham,  S.E.,  Wednesday, 
June  30,  and  Thursday,  July  1,  1886,  will  be  opened  by  Lord  and  Lady  Lewisham.  Band 
of  the  Royal  Horse  Artillery.  £5  ottered  for  the  best  48  Cut  Roses  ; also  Second  and  Third 
Prizes.  These  and  various  others  are  open  to  all  comers. 

For  Schedules,  &c„  apply  to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  Henry  Drake,  39,  Court  Hill 
Road,  Lewisham,  S.E. 


Tunbridge  wells  horticultural  society. —The 

SOCIETY'S  TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  GRAND  FLOWER,  FRUIT,  and  ROSE 
SHOW,  and  MUSICAL  PROMENADE,  will  be  held  in  the  Public  Hall,  High  Street, 
and  Calverley  Hotel  Grounds  (behind  the  same),  on  Friday,  July  2,  1886.  Schedules 
of  Prizes,  and  every  information  connected  with  the  show,  may  be  obtained  of  the  under  - 
signed,  to  whom  subscriptions  and  donations  may  now  be  paid. 

26,  Parade,  Tunbridge  Wells,  May  18th,  1886.  E.  F.  Loof,  Secretary. 


©xJjflitttona  anti  Meetings  for  tjje  lEnsmng  Meek. 
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SATURDAY,  JUNE  5,  1886. 

The  Liverpool  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  has  been  well  provided  for  in  respect  of  a place  and  a pro- 
gramme, and  it  appears  to  be  generally  understood  that  Liverpool 
will  do  its  duty  by  enlisting  for  the  affair  a sufficient  amount  of  local 
sympathy  and  influence.  The  schedule  is  fashioned  on  the  established 
model  of  a summer  show.  The  prizes  begin  with  £25,  £15,  and  £10 
for  class  1,  comprising  12  stove  and  greenhouse  plants ; and  thence  it 
progresses  through  plants,  flowers,  fruits,  decorations,  vegetables, 
implements,  boilers,  and  cottagers  and  artizans’  productions.  The 
boilers  in  competition  will  be  subjected  to  a series  of  trials,  in  respect 
of  which  a special  series  of  conditions  and  regulations  have  been 
framed,  which,  of  course,  those  who  are  specially  interested  will 
take  care  to  obtain.  But  there  are  three  distinct  features  in  addition 
to  what  may  be  termed  the  regulation  classes,  and  they  appear  to  us 
peculiarly  interesting. 

“ Horticulture  on  Board  Ship  ” is  likely  to  obtain  but  few  illus- 
trations, yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  class  is  a most  proper  one 
for  an  exhibition  in  Liverpool,  more  especially  when  promoted  by 
the  society  that  does  or  should  seek  every  means  to  render  horti- 
culture serviceable  to  mankind.  It  is  not  much  that  those  who  go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships  can  do  in  the  way  of  gardening,  but  there  are 
horticultural  captains  in  the  world,  and  we  shall  hope  that  some  of 
them  may  find  the  means  of  showing  what  may  be  done  to  bring  the 
beauty  and  use  of  living  vegetation  to  the  mitigation  of  life  on  the 
ocean  wave.  We  have  seen  cabin  windows  and  saloon  skylights 
made  gay  with  tropseolums,  and  we  have  tasted,  green-pea  soup 
“ grown  on  board  ship/’  This  being  a curiosity  of  marine  cookery 
and  horticulture  combined,  we  shall  perhaps  be  doing  our  readers  a 
service  by  saying  that  the  receipt  for  its  preparation  was  published 
in  the  “Garden  Oracle”  for  1859.  The  soup  is  made  from  green 
pea-meal,  and  is  embellished  with  the  green  tops  of  young  peas 
sprouted  for  the  purpose  on  a piece  of  felt  or  in  a box  of  mould. 
The  mere  mention  of  the  thing  will  suggest  a considerable  range  of 
horticultural  endeavour,  and  also  of  experiment  for  the  curious  in 
such  matters.  There  is  something  to  be  done  in  obtaining  sprouts 
from  mangels,  turnips,  onions,  and  chicory  roots  ; in  growing  small 
seeds  for  salads ; and  in  forcing  seakale,  rhubarb,  and,  possibly, 
asparagus.  In  the  way  of  decorative  plants,  all  who  move  about 
the  world  have  become  accustomed  to  ferns  and  palms  as  giving  the 
charm  of  living  greenery  to  life  on  ship-board  ; but  flowers  of  all 
kinds  are  reckoned  troublesome,  and  when  it  ceases  to  be  possible  to 
obtain  fresh  supplies  from  land  they  soon  disappear,  while  many 
ferns  and  palms  bear  severe  trials  unhurt  and  prove  themselves  very 
hardy  navigators.  We  have  had  lists  innumerable  of  plants  for 
conservatories,  dinner-tables,  and  gas-lighted  festivities,  but  not  many 
of  the  kinds  that  have  proved  the  most  serviceable  on  board  ship. 

Another  important  feature — which,  like  the  last-named,  may  fail 
of  its  due  effect,  though  thoroughly  legitimate — is  the  section  for  the 
“ Literature  of  Gardening.”  The  class  is  so  set  out  in  seven  sections 
as  to  include  almost  every  kind  of  horticultural  literature ; and  class 
4 appears  particularly  promising,  for  it  invites  “ books  illustrative 
of  the  History  of  Gardening  and  Botany  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  end  of  the  18th  century.”  As  a means  of  advertising  current 
books  and  papers,  the  literature  section  will  probably  be  turned  to 
account,  and  in  that  way  will  be  useful.  But  we  should  hope  to  see 
a display  of  those  books  of  the  glorious  ancients  that  we  are  com- 
pelled to  refer  to  and.  quote  from  in  our  historical  disquisitions, 
comprising  the  sixteenth  century  botanists  and  the  seventeenth 
century  gardeners.  It  would  be  a revelation  to  many  lovers  of 
plants,  who  have  not  dabbled  in  books  over  much,  to  see  the  figures 
in  Clusius,  the  Plantin  Dodoens,  the  original  black-letter  Turner, 
and  the  series  of  noble  folios  comprising  the  works  of  Gerard, 
Parkinson,  Bacon,  Ray,  Salmon,  Hill,  Dillenius,  Miller,  Evelyn, 
Hanbury,  and  Batty  Langley.  The  literature  of  horticulture  is  but 
confusedly  reflected  in  the  books  of  the  present  day,  for  a very  large 
proportion  of  them  are  made  of  skim-milk  a tenth  time  skimmed, 
then  largely  diluted,  and  finally  adulterated  with  bad  brains  that 
have  been  spoiled  in  the  shop.  The  “ blessed  ancients  ” were  the 
victims  of  delightful  superstitions,  and  had  most  original  and  inde- 
pendent notions  of  nomenclature,  and  by  the  aid  of  belief  in  all  they 
heard  and  conviction  of  all  they  saw  they  made  books  that  the  world. 
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will  not  willingly  let  die,  and  it  does  amaze  us  occasionally  that  thus 
far  no  one  has  had  the  courage  to  produce  a good  fac-similo  of  the 
immortal  “ Paradisus.”  Well,  for  the  first  time,  perhaps,  in  this 
country,  books  are  brought  within  the  compass  of  a flower  show,  and 
we  remind  our  excellent  friends,  the  learned  editors,  that  the  shop 
will  open  at  Liverpool  on  the  29th  of  this  present  month  of  Juno. 

The  section  for  technical  and  decorative  art  and  architectural 
drawing  should  make  a field  for  the  young  men.  Will  they  show 
their  appreciation  of  it  1 We  shall  probably  see  some  good  draw- 
ings on  terra  cotta,  some  endurable  water-colours  in  which  gardens 
and  garden  plants  will  appear,  and  of  chromos  and  decorative  panels 
the  business  men  will  probably  provide  good  examples.  But  shall  we 
see  many  serviceable  plans  of  gardens  and  garden  structures,  of  con- 
servatories and  practical  decorative  works,  that  may  be  described  as 
containing  money  in  esse  or  in  posse  ? Well,  we  can  afford  to  wait 
and  see.  But  the  mention  of  the  “ flower  painting  on  china,”  in 
connection  with  plans  for  serious  work,  reminds  us  of  the  sweet  little 
lady  who  could  make  lovely  panels  that  nobody  could  use,  and  draw 
delightful  designs  applicable  to  nothing,  but  could  not  make  a cup 
of  beef  tea  or  boil  a potato  ; no,  not  were  it  needful  to  save  the  life 
of  a father,  a mother,  a sister,  or  a brother. 

But  pessimism  is  not  in  our  line  at  all,  and  we  shall  return  to 
our  customary  optimism  at  the  first  opportunity,  and,  in  fact,  will 
proceed  to  do  so  at  once  by  anticipating  for  the  Liverpool  show  a 
complete  and  brilliant  success.  We  would,  indeed,  screw  up  the 
barometer  for  the  occasion,  but  the  instrument  being  in  London 
might  not  exercise  a proper  influence  on  the  weather  of  Liverpool, 
and  so,  this  time  at  least,  we  will  allow  events  to  unfold  in  accord- 
ance with  the  decrees  of  fate  and  the  laws  of  nature.  But  the 
weather  ought  to  be  fine,  and  we  shall  invite  all  our  readers  to 
complain  if  it  is  not. 


Ensilage  Commissioners  have  completed  the  task  assigned  them. 
They  establish  the  point  that  is  so  agreeable  to  the  wishes  of  all, 
that  ensilage  affords  a substantial  augmentation  of  our  food  resources. 
On  some  questions  that  have  been  raised  they  are  divided  in  opinion, 
but  on  the  primary  question  there  appears  to  be  nothing  more  in  the 
way  of  question  to  be  said.  In  certain  cases,  and  under  certain 
conditions,  green  food  may  be  stored  with  the  certainty  that  it  will 
prove  acceptable  to  stock,  and  prove  peculiarly  serviceable  in  winter 
and  spring,  with  but  a small  diminution  of  its  original  nutritive 
power,  which  is  at  least  in  some  part  compensated  by  its  increased 
digestibility.  The  silo  is  a sort  of  cooking-pot,  and  as  cooking  of 
food  by  fire  lessens  the  labour  of  the  human  digestive  system,  so 
storing  and  the  inevitable  fermentation  that  accompanies  it  promotes 
the  digestion  and  assimilation  of  the  product  when  appropriated  as 
cattle  food.  The  chief  use  of  ensilage  probably  will  be  for  dairy 
stock,  and  it  will  greatly  aid  in  the  production  of  milk,  cream,  and 
butter  during  the  long  winter  in  which  pasture  is  deficient  and  the 
exposure  of  dairy  cattle  unsafe.  The  main  question  being  disposed 
of  on  the  basis  of  abundant  and  authoritative  testimony,  those  who 
are  especially  interested  may  be  left  to  work  out  the  smaller  problems, 
for  these  must  find  solution  in  experience,  and  no  formal  inquiry 
can  be  expected  to  deal  with  them  in  a satisfactory  manner.  There 
is  one  matter  of  considerable  importance  that  should  be  noted  by  all, 
and  it  is  that  while  green  fodder  may  be  stacked  like  hay  to  make  a 
store  above  ground  the  system  does  not  produce  so  good  a material 
as  a silo  below  ground.  As  might  be  expected  the  atmosphere 
deteriorates  all  of  the  bulk  it  can  act  upon,  and  consequently  there 
is  formed  around  a stack  a sort  of  deep  crust  of  stuff  that  is  com- 
paratively worthless.  It  is  a great  matter  to  have  the  case  in  favour 
of  ensilage  entirely  made  out,  for  it  enlarges  the  choice  of  material 
for  winter  feed  and  it  renders  us,  at  least  in  some  degree,  inde- 
pendent of  hay-making  weather.  But  granting  the  value  of  ensilage 
we  are  of  opinion  with  Mr.  Martin  Sutton  that  the  value  of  sweet 
hay  is  not  seriously  diminished  by  the  invention  of  the  silo. 


For  Plucking  a Bunch  of  Lilac  Flowers  Nicholas  Long  was 
fined  five  shillings  at  Worship  Street  Police-office  a few  days  since. 

Professor  Morren’s  Bromeliads  have  been,  by  purchase,  trans- 
ferred to  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 

Orchids  are  to  bo  conspicuous  in  the  exhibition  of  R.H.S.  on 
Tuesday  next,  and  will  probably  draw  a large  following.  It  is 
anticipated  that  many  interesting  and  important  novelties  will  be 
placed  before  the  Floral  Committee. 

Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  of  Wordsley,  Stourbridge,  exhibit 
extensive  collections  of  seeds  at  the  Liverpool  International  and  the 
Bath  and  West  of  England  Exhibitions.  At  the  Liverpool  show  they 
have  put  down  some  grass  lawns  from  seeds,  and  the  brightness  of  the 
turf  delights  all  beholders. 

Royal  Botanic  Evening  Fete,  Juno  30,  is  provided  for  in  a 
schedule  of  prizes  for  various  floral  decorations.  It  is  announced  that 
“misunderstandings”  have  occurred,  and  exhibitors  aro  therefore 
desired  to  pay  attention  to  the  regulations.  The  time  for  completing 
exhibits  lias  been  extended  to  three  o’clock. 


Southampton  Horticultural  and  Hants  Beekeepers’  Asso- 
ciation will  combine  their  forces  in  Westwood  Park,  July  31,  when  the 
Princess  Beatrice  will  distribute  the  prizes.  The  combined  exhibition 
will  continue  open  on  the  following  Monday,  which  is  Bank  Holiday. 

Horticultural  Club  will  meet  at  1,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  on  Tuesday  next  for  the  usual  monthly  dinner  and  discussion. 
The  subject  selected  for  discussion  is  “Variation,”  to  be  introduced 
by  Mr.  C.  T.  Druery. 

Clematis  Montana  may  be  called  the  plant  of  the  week  in  London . 
It  is  every  year  a wonder  in  its  way,  but  this  year  it  seems  to  vie  with 
the  wistaria  in  the  endeavour  to  surprise  one.  Wherever  it  has  been 
allowed  freedom  it  is  now  delightful,  but  where  it  is  “ kept  in  order”  it 
may  be  described  “ as  nothing  particular.” 

Stove  Plants  flowering  at  the  present  time  at  Kew  comprise  : In 
the  Lily  house  Bougainvillea  spectabilis ; in  the  Begonia  house 
Clerodendron  speciosum  and  C.  Thomsoni ; in  the  Victoria  house 
Medinilla  magnifica  and  iEchmea  splendens.  The  greenhouse  is  very 
gay,  and  the  orchid  house  contains,  as  usual,  a lot  of  good  things. 

Chiswick  Gardens  of  R.H.S.  will  have  many  features  of  interest 
as  the  season  advances.  The  extensive  collection  of  potatoes  sent  over 
by  Messrs.  Vilmorin-Andrieux  to  the  potato  exhibition  at  South  Ken- 
sington last  autumn  have  been  planted  out  near  the  vinery;  and  on  the 
ground  usually  occupied  by  trial  peas  there  is  a collection  of  varie- 
ties of  tobacco . 

Gaceta  Agricola,  published  monthly  at  Madrid,  is  a substantial 
review  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  progress.  In  the  number  for 
May,  now  before  us,  is  a full  programme  of  the  horticultural  exhibi- 
tion now  in  progress  in  Madrid,  with  some  important  original  papers 
on  grape  vines  and  their  fermented  juices.  The  publisher  is  Manuel 
G.  Hernandez. 

Victorian  Plants  are  of  necessity  interesting  at  the  present  time 
to  a larger  public  than  they  appeal  to  in  ordinary.  We  have  been 
favoured  with  proof  sheets  of  Baron  Von  Mueller’s  monograph  on 
Victorian  plants,  which  is  in  small  octavo,  copiously  illustrated,  the 
figures  comprising  both  pictorial  and  analytical  presentments,  admir- 
ably rendered  in  black  and  white.  For  scientific  purposes  this  will  bo 
a work  of  the  first  importance. 

Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  are  now  gay  with  rhododendrons,  thorns, 
and  alpine  flowers  ; and  the  great  cage  wistaria,  near  the  Temple  of 
the  Sun,  is  in  perfection,  and  has  never  made  a better  appearance  than 
now.  In  the  houses  are  a few  interesting  plants.  Mr.  George  Nichol- 
son has  been  appointed  Curator  in  the  place  of  Mr.  John  Smith,  who 
recently  resigned  ; and  Mr.  Watson,  who  has  had  long  service  in  the 
botanical  department,  will  take  the  office  vacated  by  Mr.  Nicholson  as 
Assistant  Curator. 

Floral  Decorations  in  vast  numbers,  and  of  every  conceivable 
design  and  character,  have  been  sent  to  New  York  for  the  decora- 
tion of  General  Grant’s  grave.  Not  only  were  contributions  sent 
from  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  States,  but  from  Mexico  and 
from  Europe,  and  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  China  would  have 
contributed  had  it  been  possible,  because  the  Chinese  minister  at 
Washington  was  directed  by  the  Emperor  to  attend  the  Decoration  Day 
services. 

Water  Supply. — The  City  Press  states  that  the  New  River  Com- 
pany have  for  some  two  or  three  years  been  sinking  a well  near  the 
reservoirs  on  their  own  land  in  Hornsey  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
an  additional  supply,  rendered  necessary  by  the  ever-increasing  con- 
sumption of  water.  The  new  well  will  supply  two  million  gallons  a-day, 
the  result  being  highly  successful.  But  it  will  be  feared  by  many  that 
the  proximity  of  this  new  well  to  a dense  population  is  in  itself  an  evil, 
and  one  that  will  rapidly  intensify  as  the  metropolis  extends. 

Flower  Throwing  is  the  newest  sport  of  the  fashionable  world  of 
Vienna.  At  the  great  fete  initiated  by  Madame  Pauline  Lucca,  there 
was  a procession  of  carriages  decorated  with  flowers  on  about  ten  miles 
of  roadway,  the  spectators  numbering  about  half  a million.  The  occu- 
pants of  the  carriages  pelted  each  other  with  flowers,  and  this  sport 
cleared  the  vehicles  of  their  floral  adornments,  and  was  regarded  as  a 
new  and  delightful  institution  in  the  interests  of  innocent  fun.  The 
“ respectable  ” roughs  that  indulge  in  horse  play  on  the  Derby  Day 
may  take  a hint  from  the  respectable  gentry  of  Vienna,  whose 
“ throwing  ” is  not  prohibited  by  the  police. 

Thorns  in  Flower  referred  to  in  the  paper  by  “ W.’’  are  so  open  to 
general  observation  that  special  references  are  scarcely  needed.  But  it 
may  be  useful  to  remark  that  while  the  double  scarlet,  on  account  of 
its  splendour,  has  become  exceedingly  popular,  the  single  crimson,  a 
very  rich  and  refined  style  of  tree  that  produces  an  abundant  crop  of 
ruddy  berries  in  autumn,  is  comparatively  scarce.  A fine  specimen  of 
the  weeping  form  is  now  in  flower  on  a lawn  adjoining  the  succulent 
house  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  The  thorns  clothed  with  ivy,  to 
which  “ W.”  refers,  were  figured  in  G.M.,  December  28,  1872.  The 
Glastonbury  thorn  was  figured  in  G.M.,  December  21,  1878. 

Rooks  and  Woodpigeons  are  promised  a hard  time,  for  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  active  measures  aro  in  progress  for  reducing  their 
numbers.  It  seems  necessary  to  man  that  ho  should  bo  always  on  t ho j 
look  out  for  something  to  kill,  and  fashion  apparently  comes  into  tliol 
reckoning.  The  fashion  of  sparrow  killing  appears  to  have  had  its  day,* 
and  wo  have  failed  to  obtain  the  statistics  we  had  hoped  for  from  the 
Wirrall  Sparrow  Killing  Club,  whioh  appears  to  have  collapsed.  The 
killing  of  woodpigeons  may  bo  justified  by  somo  tolling  arguments,  but, 
the  rooks  presontto  our  consideration  a,  mixed  question,  and  there  will 
bo  much  division  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  man  who  destroys  t hem 
is  advantaged  in  any  way  and  is  entitled  to  bo  regarded  as  a friend  or 
a foe  to  his  country. 
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READING  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  June  2. 

The  first  of  the  two  summer  exhibitions  of  the  Rending  Horticultural  Society 
was  held  on  Wednesday,  and  as  the  attendance  of  visitors  was  large,  and  the 
competition  for  the  prizes  very  keen  in  the  leading  classes,  the  results  were 
highly  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  Orchids,  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
pelargoniums,  rhododendrons,  and  other  plants  usually  exhibited  at  this 
season  of  the  year  were  contributed  in  large  numbers,  and  in  a condition  that 
did  credit  to  the  cultural  skill  of  the  respective  exhibitors  ; and  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  thore  were  excellent  displays  for  so  early  in  the  summer. 

Orchids  wore  presented  in  greater  numbers  and  better  condition  than  for 
some  years  past,  and  proved  highly  attractive  to  the  general  body  of  visitors. 
There  was  a very  keen  competition  in  the  class  for  throe,  and  Mr.  Pound, 
gardener  to  G.  May,  Esq.,  Caversham,  was  first  with  excellent  specimens  of 
Aerifies  Fieldingi,  bearing  four  superb  racemes,  Vanda  suavis,  and  Dendro- 
bium  suavissimum,  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  this  haudsome  species  yet 
plaoed  upon  the  exhibition  stage.  Mr.  James,  Castle  Nursery,  Norwood, 
was  seoond  with  good  specimens  of  Cattleya  Mendeli,  Anguloa  Clowesi,  and 
Odontoglossum  Pescatorei.  Mr.  Baskett,  gardener  to  W.  J.  Palmer,  Esq., 
Reading,  was  third  with  Cattleya  Mossire,  Cymbidium  Lowianum,  and  Cypri- 
pedium  barbatum.  Mr.  Woolfield,  gardener  to  A.  Palmer,  Esq.,  Reading, 
also  exhibited  well  in  the  class,  and  was  awarded  an  extra  prize.  In  compe- 
tition for  the  prizes  offered  for  a specimen  orchid,  Mr.  Parham,  gardener  to 
H.  J.  Simonds,  Esq.,  Caversham,  was  first  with  a magnificent  example  of  the 
exquisitely  beautiful  Vanda  teres,  bearing  upwards  of  thirty  flowers. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  in  bloom  were  not  perhaps  quite  so 
numerous  as  on  some  previous  occasions,  but  there  were  sufficient  to  form  a 
strong  feature,  and  the  whole  of  the  specimens  were  highly  meritorious.  The 
post  of  honourjin  the  class  for  nine  was  occupied  by  Mr.  H.  James  with  large, 
fresh,  and  densely-flowered  specimens  of  Hedaroma  tulipifera,  H.  Hookeri, 
Statice  profusa,  Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  Erica  affinis,  E.  ventricosa 
coccinea  minor.  Bougainvillea  glabra,  and  Dracophyllum  gracile.  In  the  class 
for  six  the  premier  award  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  F.  Mould,  Pewsey,  Wilts, 
who  staged  medium-sized  and  densely-flowered  specimens  of  Amphelexis 
macrantha  rosea,  Erica  tricolor  Wilsoni,  Statice  profusa,  and  Pimelia 
diosmsefolia  ; Mr.  Parham  was  second  with  a collection  in  which  there  was  a 
superbly-flowered  specimen  of  Francisea  calycina  major  and  two  good  vincas. 
Mr.  Armitage,  gardener  to  N.  Clarke,  Esq.,  Reading,  contributed  a neat  group 
to  the  class  for  four.  The  single  specimens  were  particularly  good,  and  equal 
prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Baskett  and  Mr.  Parham.  The  first-mentioned 
staged  a large  specimen  of  Clerodendron  Balfouriana,  clothed  with  foliage 
and  flowers  to  the  rim  of  the  pot  and  perfect  m finish.  Mr.  Parham  contributed 
a large  and  superbly-flowered  example  of  Dendrobium  Devonianum  ; Mr.  H. 
James  was  second  with  a good  aphelexis. 

Ornamental-leaved  Plants  were  plentiful  and  good.  For  six,  Mr.  H. 
James  was  first  with  a group,  in  which  occurred  exceptionally  fine  specimens 
of.  Alocasea  Lowi,  Cocos  Wbddelliana,  Cycas  revoluta,  and  Dasylirion  acro- 
trichum  ; Mr.  Mould  was  second,  and  had,  amongst  other  good  things,  Croton 
Queen  Victoria  and  C.  augustifolium,  in  a high  state  of  development ; Mr. 
Parham,  who  was  third,  presented  richly-coloured  examples  of  Croton 
majesticus  and  C.  Weismanni.  In  competition  for  the  prizes  for  palms,  which 
were  remarkably  good,  Mr.  Parham  and  Mr.  H.  James  were  first  and  second 
respectively, 

Roses  constituted  a very  pleasing  feature,  both  specimens  and  cut  blooms 
being  staged  in  capital  style.  Mr.  Lockie,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  G.  O.  Fitz- 
gerald, Oakley  Court,  Windsor,  was  successful  in  occupying  the  first  piace  in 
the  class  for  six  roses  in  pots,  the  specimens  of  large  size  and  well  furnished 
with  foliage  and  flowers.  The  varieties  were  Oxonian,  Thomas  Mills,  La 
France,  Etienne  Levet,  and  Marquise  de  Castellane.  For  four  roses  in  pots 
Mr.  Baskett  and  Mr.  Tranter,  Upper  Assenden,  Berks,  were  first  and  second 
respectively,  both  having  specimens  representing  high-class  cultural  skill. 
The  principal  prizes  for  cut  roses  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Goodman,  gardener  to 
C.  Hammersley,  Esq.,  Bourne  End,  and  Mr.  Tranter,  both  of  whom  contributed 
excellent  blooms. 


Gloxinias  were  simply  magnificent,  the  whole  of  the  plants  in  the  winnini 
collections  being  of  immense  size  and  superbly  flowered.  Mr.  Baskett  wa 
first  with  plants  bearing  from  forty  to  fifty  blooms  each,  the  individual  flower 
being  very  large  and  of  grand  form.  Mr.  Fareyand  Mr.  Parham  were  awardei 
equal  second  prizes,  the  examples  from  the  first  mentioned  being  remarkabh 
for  the  number  of  the  blooms,  and  those  from  Mr.  Parham  were  distinguished 
by  the  high  quality  of  the  individual  flowers. 

Pelargoniums  and  Calceolarias  were  both  well  represented,  and  pro 
duced  a brilliant  display  of  colour.  Mr.  Ashby,  gardener  to  W.  Fanning 
Efq-»  Whitechurch,  was  first  for  nine  pelargoniums,  with  full-sized  anc 
splendidly-flowered  specimens  of  Spotted  Gem,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh 
Triomphe  de  St.  Mande,  Rob  Roy,  Prince  Leopold,  Bridal  Bouquet,  Claribel 
and  Prince  of  Pelargoniums  ; Mr.  Sumner,  gardener  to  J.  H.  Millard  Esq 
Reading,  was  a close  second,  with  plants  rather  smaller  than  those  forminj 
the  first  prize  collection,  but  with  rather  better  foliage  and  large  flowei 
trusses.  In  the  collection  occurred  two  very  fine  varieties  raised  by  the  ex 
hibitor,  and  respectively  named  Bertie  Millard  and  Florrie  Millard.  Mr 
Mayne,  gardener  to  Miss  Moone,  Reading,  was  third.  Tbe  successful  exhibi 
tors  of  herbaceous  calceolarias  were  Mr.  Baskett,  Mr.  Doekerill,  and  Mr 
Farey,  gardener  to  C.  Stephens,  Esq.,  Woodley  Hill,  all  of  whom  staged  col 
lections  that  admirably  represented  Messrs.  Sutton’s  strain  of  these  showi 
flowers,  and  did  credit  to  their  cultural  skill.  J 

Azaleas  and  Cape  Heaths  were  fairly  represented,  and  the  severa 
collections  contributed  their  full  share  to  the  many  attractions  of  the  exhibi. 
tion.  Mr.  Lockie  was  successful  in  taking  the  premier  awards  for  nim 
c"pe8heath!eaS’  ' occnPied  the  first  place  in  the  class  for  sb 

Rhododendrons,  which  were  shown  in  groups  to  occupy  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  square  feet,  were  splendidly  flowered,  and  produced  a display  ol 

M °T,i  PT  1“mreD«ely  ^tractive.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  tc 

hhfi8  itenern°  ?•'  Ha%eaves\E^,’  Maiden  Erleigh,  and  the  second 
to  Mr.  Ashby,  the  collections  differing  but  little  in  relative  merit. 

Groups  Arranged  for  Effect  were  rather  above  the  average  and  formed 
one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  show.  In  competition  for  the  grouD- 
to  occupy  a space  not  exceeding  twelve  feet  by  ten  feet,  Mr.  Parham  was 
first  with  a very  tasteful  arrangement ; and  Mr.  Sumner  was  an  excellent 
second.  The  awards  in  the  class  for  small  groups  were  made  in  favour  of  Mr 
Bound,  Mr.  Balchin,  gardener  to  B.  Simonds,  Esq.,  Reading,  and  Mr.  Mayne.' 


Ferns  and  Ski. agin ellas  wore  ’rather  variable  in  quality,  but  on  the 
wholo  wore  deoidodly  good.  To  tho  class  for  six  ferns  Mr.  Pasham  contributed 
grandly -developed  specimens  of  Cibotium  Schiedi,  Davallia  Mooroana,  D. 
dissocta,  Gyranogramma  clirysophylla,  Thamnoptoris  nidus,  and  Alsophila 
australis  ; Mr.  Booker,  gardener  to  R.  Tomkins,  Eeq.,  and  Mr.  Day,  gardener 
to  J.  C.  Cooper,  Esq.,  Calcot,  also  contributed  neat  collections  to  the  class. 
Tho  first  and  second  prizes  for  collections  of  fifteen  ferns  and  selaginellas  were 
respectively  awarded  to  Mr.  Doekerill  and  Mr.  Parham,  both  of  whom  had 
collections  consisting  of  plants  remarkable  for  their  freshness. 

Fuchsias  were  not  well  represented,  for  tho  cultivators  in  the  Reading 
district  show  too  much  favour  to  plants  of  great  age.  Mr.  Lockie  contributed 
good  specimens  to  the  class  for  four,  and  was  deservedly  awarded  the  first 
prize. 

Cut  Flowers,  arranged  for  the  table  and  otherwise,  were,  as  usual,  exhi- 
bited in  large  quantities,  and  proved  highly  attractive.  For  hardy  flowers,  in 
collections  of  twelve  bunches,  Mr.  Sumoer  was  first  with  a beautiful  box, 
Mr.  Phippen  second,  and  Mr.  Tranter  third.  In  the  corresponding  class  for 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  Mr.  James  was  first,  and  Mr.  Goodman  and  Mr. 
Ross  were  second  and  third.  Tansies  were  admirably  shown  by  Mr.  Lawrence, 
Caversham,  and  Mr.  Shrimpton,  to  whom  were  awarded  the  first  and  second 
prizes  in  each  of  the  two  classes  provided  for  these  flowers.  The  leading 
prizetakers  in  the  several  classes  for  vases  arranged  for  the  dinner  table  were 
Miss  Adams  and  Miss  Phillips.  Mr.  Phippen  was  first  for  a bridal  bouquet  ; 
and  Mr.  Eliott,  gardener  to  J.  Hibbert,  Esq.,  Braywick,  had  the  premier 
award  made  in  his  favour  in  the  class  for  button-hole  bouquets. 

Fruit  was  rather  plentiful,  and  on  the  whole  of  high  quality.  Mr.  Turton, 
Mr.  Maher,  Yattenden,  and  Mr.  Ashby  were  the  successful  competitors  in  tho 
class  for  two  bunches  of  black  grapes,  each  exhibitor  contributing  Black 
Hamburgh.  The  prizes  for  two  bunches  of  white  grapes  were  awarded  to  Mr. 
Ashby,  Mr.  Baskett,  and  Mr.  Maher,  all  of  whom  had  Foster’s  Seedling.  Mr. 
Mortimer,  Farnham,  was  first  for  strawberries  with  an  excellent  dish  of  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton  ; and  Mr.  Goodman  was  second  with  the  same  variety.  Mr. 
Ashby  and  Mr.  Turton  were  first  and  second  for  a dish  of  peaches,  the  varieties 
being  Early  Ascot  and  Early  Beatrice.  Mr.  C.  Ross,  Welford  Park,  Newbury, 
exhibited  a large,  well-ripened  fruit  of  Moscow  Queen  pine,  and  received  the 
compliment  of  a high  commendation. 

Vegetables  were  of  high  quality  throughout,  and  formed  one  of  the  most 
important  features  of  the  show.  Mr.  Lockie  was  first  in  the  class  for  a collec- 
tion of  vegetables,  in  which  occurred  six  excellent  melons.  The  vegetables 
were  of  themselves  sufficient  to  justify  the  award  of  the  first  prize,  and  the 
melons  were  not  counted  by  the  judges  in  making  their  award.  But  these 
fruits  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  be  shown  in  a collection  of  vegetables,  whether 
the  latter  are  good  or  bad,  and  it  was  a mistake  to  admit  them  on  this  occasion. 
The  whole  of  the  vegetables  were  good,  the  brace  of  Royal  Windsor  cucumber 
being  especially  so ; Mr.  Booker  and  Mr.  Goodman  were  second  and  third 
respectively.  In  competition  for  a dish  of  round  potatoes  Mr.  Lockie  was 
first  with  an  excellent  sample  of  Dean’s  Snowball,  a valuable  early  round  of 
recent  introduction  ; and  Mr.  Ashby  was  second  with  Sutton’s  Early  Eclipse. 
Mr.  Lockie  was  first  also  in  the  class  for  a dish  of  kidney  potatoes,  staging 
Cosmopolitan  in  excellent  form  ; Mr.  Ashby  second  with  Goldfinder. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Son’s  Prizes  for  cucumbers,  early  peas,  and  potatoes 
were  contested  with  much  spirit,  and  materially  enhanced  the  interest  of  the 
exhibition.  There  were  ten  entries  in  the  class  for  a brace  of  cucumbers,  and 
Mr.  Lockie  was  first  with  a fine  brace  of  Sutton’s  Purley  Park  Hero,  a 
recently-introduced  variety,  of  great  excellence.  Mr.  Hermon  was  second 
with  the  same  kind,  and  Mr.  s Waite,  Esher,  was  third  with  Tender  and  True. 
For  two  dishes  of  potatoes,  Mr.  Lockie,  Mr.  Ashby,  and  Mr.  Balchin  were 
first,  second,  and  third  respectively  with  Sutton’s  Eclipse  and  Sutton’s  Ring- 
leader. The  class  for  three  dishes  of  early  peas  was  well  filled,  and  Mr. 
Goodman  was  first  with  Sutton’s  Ringleader,  McLean’s  Little  Gem,  and 
American  Wonder.  Mr.  Balchin’was  second  with  American  Wonder,  William 
I.,  and  Sutton’s  Earliest  Blue. 

The  arrangements  were  well  carried  out,  and  reflected  much  credit  on  the 
administrative  abilities  of  the  members  of  the  executive. 


Calls  at  jgttmrtes. 

— ♦ — 

MESSRS.  H.  CANNELL  AND  SONS,  SWANLEY. 

As  at  all  other  seasons  of  the  year,  the  extensive  nurseries  of  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  and  Sons  are  rich  in  attractions,  and  it  matters  not  to  what  classes  of 
plants  the  visitor  devotes  special  attention  he  will  not  fail  to  find  plenty  to.  in- 
terest him,  or  to  add  largely  to  his  stock  of  knowledge,  both  as  regards  their  cul- 
tural requirements  and  the  relative  merits  of  varieties.  In  the  open  quarters 
devoted  to  the  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  which  have  for  some  years  past 
formed  a strong  feature  of  the  Swanley  Nurseries,  there  is  a galaxy  of  beauty, 
the  plants  in  bloom  representing  a large  number  of  classes,  and  ranging  from 
the  stately  Oriental  Poppy,  with  its  huge  gaudy  flowers,  to  the  dwarf  growing 
Glacier  Pink,  which  for  freedom  of  flowering  and  delicacy  of  colouring  has 
not,  perhaps,  an  equal  amongst  the  plants  hardy  enough  to  bear  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  an  English  winter.  But  the  richest  display  of  colour  out  of  doors  is 
that  produced  by  the  violas,  which  are  now  at  their  best,  and  prove  to  demon- 
stration their  high  value  for  enhancing  the  attractions  of  the  flower  garden  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  Within  the  well-furnished  houses,  which  have  of  late 
multiplied  at  such  a rapid  rate  that  it  would  be  hazardous  to  guess  their 
number,  are  a series  of  displays  comprising  show,  fancy,  regal,  and  zonal 
pelargoniums,  begonias — which  have  six  or  seven  houses  wholly  devoted  to 
them — achimenes,  gloxinias,  and  herbaceous  calceolarias.  The  cinerarias  have 
been  remarkably  good,  but  they  are  now  past  their  best,  and  beginning  to  ripen 
their  seed.  Cyclamens  and  primulas  are  of  course  now  out  of  bloom,  but 
cultivators  of  these  flowers  will  probably  make  note  of  the  large  extent  to 
which  those  two  important  classes  of  flowers  are  grown,  and  the  heavy  crops 
of  seed  that  are  being  ripened  in  the  five  or  six  houses  set  apart  for  the  old 
plants. 

Regal  and  Decorative  Pelargoniums  have  long  received  special  attention 
at  Swanley,  and  the  collection  is  probably  quite  unsurpassed,  for  there  is  hardly 
a variety  worth  growing  that  is  not  well  represented.  One  of  the  first  to 
arrest  attention  is  Lily  Cannell,  an  exceedingly  beautiful  regal  sent  out  by  the 
firm  last’year.  It  has  a compact  habit,  is  very  free  in  blooming,  producing 
large  trusses  of  finely-formed  flowers  of  a rich  reddish  crimson,  with  white 
throat  and  margin,  and  a marone  blotch  on  each  of  the  top  petals:  Yolonte 

Nationals  alba  is  one  of  the  most  recent,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  valuable, 
additions  to  the  regal  varieties.  It  is  equally  as  dwarf  and  free  in  flowering 
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as  the  normal  form,  and  the  flowers  are  pure  white,  with  small  light  rose  spot 
on  the  top  petals.  For  the  supply  of  cut  flowers  it  has,  perhaps,  no  equal.  The 
following,  which  are  as  yet  but  little  known,  can  be  strongly  recommended  for 
their  distinctness,  excellent  habit,  and  attractive  colouring.  Gloire  d’Orleans, 
in  the  way  of  Triomphe  de  St.  Mande,  but  with  rose  lake  flowers  ; Hamlet  et 
Ophele,  delicate  mauve  with  marone  blotch  on  the  upper  petals ; Wilhelm 
von  Dracke,  rosy  red,  with  marone  spots  on  petals  ; J.  B.  Say,  pale  lilac,  with 
small  dark  blotch  on  the  top  petals,  dwarf  and  free  ; Claude  Bernard,  brilliant 
rose  with  white  margin,  and  dark  blotches  on  the  top  petals  ; Mons.  G. 
Demoulin,  rosy  crimson,  with  white  throat  and  margin,  and  dark  blotch  on 
the  upper  petals  ; Decorator  (Braid),  blush  with  dark  blotch  on  top  petals  ; 
Edward  Perkins,  rosy  crimson,  very  fine  and  showy;  Gold  Mine,  brilliant 
scarlet,  with  dark  top  petals ; Black  Prince,  marone,  with  narrow  lake, 
margin  very  distinct  and  useful  for  contrasting  with  the  light  flowers ; and 
Duchess  of  Albany  (Bull),  bright  rose  purple,  with  dark  top,  very  fine. 
Madame  Thibaut,Volonte  Nationale,  and  Rosetta  are  so  good  that  they  should 
have  a place  in  the  smallest  collection,  whether  grown  for  the  decoration  of 
the  conservatory  or  for  competitive  purposes. 

Zonal  and  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  comprise  all  the  new  and  old 
varieties  worth  growing.  Chief  Jamongst  the  new  zonals  are  Poete  Nationale, 
from  the  seed  bed  of  M.  Lemoine,  the  flowers,  which  are  produced  in 
huge  trusses,  are  salmon,  shading  to  lilac  at  the  margin,  and  with  white 
centre  ; Sarah  Bernhardt,  bright  orange,  with  pale  pink  margin  ; Toussaint 
L’Ouverture,  rich  purple  magenta,  a capital  addition  to  the  varieties  of  the 
Ferdinand  Kauffer  type.  Two  new  double  varieties  must  be  mentioned,  and 
these  are  Louis  van  Houtte,  a dwarf  growing  variety  producing  a profusion 
of  finely  formed  flowers  of  a rich  rose-carmine  hue  ; and  M.  Jamain,  a very 
pleasing  variety,  the  flowers  of  a delicate  blush  pink,  reminding  one  of  the 
pleasing  colouring  of  the  apple  blossom.  Especially  noteworthy  amongst 
those  sent  out  by  the  firm  last  year  are  Mr.  H.  Cannell,  a very  large  flower  of 
grand  form,  the  colour  brilliant  scarlet,  shaded  rose  on  the  lower  petals  ; 
Swanley  Gem,  bright  rosy  salmon,  with  white  centre ; and  Kentish  Fire, 
brilliant  crimson,  a free  blooming  variety,  distinguished  by  the  large  size  and 
high  quality  of  the  flowers.  Good  pink  zonals  abound,  but  the  four  best 
appear  to  be  Edith  George,  very  deep  in  colour  ; Edith  Little,  pale  pink  ; 
Mary  Caswell,  blush  pink;  and  Mrs.  Strutt,  bright  pink,  free  in  blooming, 
and  of  good  habit.  Mention  must  be  made  of  Ida  Walter,  a very  fine  scarlet 
variety  in  the  way  of  John  Gibbons,  which  it  surpasses  in  freedom  of  flowering 
and  the  quality  of  the  flowers. 

Begonias  are  grown  in  such  large  quantities  as  to  surprise  even  those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  magnitude  of  the  operations  of  the  firm.  Seedlings 
suffice  to  wholly  occupy  three  or  four  of  the  hundred  feet  houses,  and  an 
immense  area  is  devoted  to  the  named  varieties.  Louis  Buchner  and 
Worthiana,  two  scarlet  varieties,  bearing  double  and  single  flowers  respectively, 
are  grown  in  immense  quantities.  They  have  an  excellent  habit,  and  produce 
a profusion  of  medium-sized  scarlet  flowers,  which  are  not  injured  by  the 
roughest  of  weather.  One  of  the  most  popular  of  the  double  varieties  is 
Rosamonde,  which  has  a vigorous  habit,  and  the  large  rose-coloured  flowers 
are  produced  in  a remarkably  profuse  manner.  Winter  flowering  or  shrubby 
begonias  also  receive  a large  share  of  attention,  and  chief  amongst  the  many  good 
varieties  grown  are  Nitida,  which  blooms  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
producing  huge  panicles  of  blush -coloured  flowers ; and  Semperflorens 
gigantea  rosea,  a robust  growing  variety,  bearing  flowers  of  a bright  rosy  red 
colour,  and  singularly  effective. 

Herbaceous  Calceolarias  present  an  exceptionally  attractive  appearance, 
for  the  plants  evince  cultural  skill  of  a high  order,  the  flowers  are  of  superb 
quality,  the  colours  rich  and  diversified. 

Violas  are  now  in  perfection,  and  produce  a display  of  surpassing  richness. 
All  the  good  varieties  have  a place  in  the  collection,  but  special  mention  must 
be  made  of  the  following,  which  are  highly  meritorious,  and  well  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  those  who,  owing  to  want  of  space,  are  compelled  to  be  content 
with  a very  limited  number  of  varieties  : Beauty  of  Norton,  light  purple,  very 
free  and  fine  ; Champion,  creamy  white,  one  of  the  best  for  massing  ; Chelsea 
Belle,  violet-blue,  tho  best  of  its  colour ; Countess  of  Kintore,  deep  blue, 
shading  to  lavender  ; and  Yellow  Boy,  deep  golden  yellow.  The  show  and 
fancy  pansies  are  also  in  capital  order,  and  the  frames  devoted  to  these  flowers 
are  remarkably  interesting  and  attractive. 

Carnations  must  be  mentioned  for  the  purpose  of  referring  to  the  Pride  of 
Penshurst,  which  has  taken  a foremost  position  amongst  the  yellow  perpetuals, 
and  Mrs.  W.  Bright,  a new  variety,  now  being  distributed  by  the  firm,  which 
promises  to  become  equally  as  popular  as  the  first-mentioned.  It  has  a similar 
habit,  and  the  flowers,  which  are  of  large  size  and  produced  very  freely,  are  of 
a bright  yellowish  fawn,  a hue  now  regarded  with  much  favour. 

Tea  Roses  in  pots  occupy  several  of  the  houses  that  during  the  autumn 
and  winter  are  devoted  to  the  chrysanthemums,  and  as  they  are  bloom- 
ing very  freely  the  delicate  hues  of  their  flowers  afford  a welcome  relief  to  the 
eye  after  feasting  on  the  begonias,  zonal  pelargoniums,  and  the  many  other 
plants  producing  flowers  high  in  colour. 


Gladiolus  pudibundus  is  now  so  rarely  seen  that  it  may  be  proper 
to  record  that  there  are  some  clumps  of  it  in  flower  in  the  heath  house 
at  Kew.  And  near  it  are  some  clumps  of  the  well-known  and  ever- 
welcome  G.  Colvilli,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  useful  flowers 
of  its  season. 

The  London  Parks. — After  Mr.  Laboucbere  had  carried  against 
the  Government  his  motion  concerning  the  expenditure  on  the  London 
parks,  a Hill  on  the  subject  was  promised  by  the  Ministry.  This  Bill 
has  now  been  introduced  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler,  M.P.  The  parks  and 
buildings  which  it  is  proposed  to  transfer  from  the  Commissioners  of 
her  Majesty’s  Works  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  arc  Victoria 
Park,  Battersea  Park,  Kennington  Park,  Bethnal  Green,  Westminster 
Bridge,  and  the  Chelsea  Embankment.  In  future  the  maintenance  of 
these  parks,  &c.,  is  to  be  paid  for,  not  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  country, 
but  out  of  the  consolidated  rate  of  London,  and  no  part  of  the  metro- 
polis is  to  be  entitled  to  any  exemption  from  the  portion  of  the  rate 
that  is  required  for  defraying  the  coBt.  The  extent  and  limits  of  the 
transfer  are  to  be  defined  by  agreement  between  the  Commissioners 
and  the  Board,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council.  In  default 
of  an  agreement  selecting  some  other  date,  the  time  for  the  transfer  is 
to  be  the  commencement  of  next  year.  The  original  vote  was  com- 
mented on  in  our  issues  for  March  20und  27. 


HARDY  PLANTS  IN  FLOWER. 

Hardy  plants  now  flowering  comprise  so  many  good  things  that  a full  list 
would  be  of  questionable  utility,  and  perhaps  not  clearly  distinguishable 
from  a trade  catalogue.  But  a few  subjects  deserve  special  mention,  as  having 
claims  to  attention  apart  from  the  vast  array  of  subjects  that  “speak  for 
themselves.”  In  this  last  category  we  have  now  the  dashing  Primula  japonica, 
which  makes  a showy  colouring  on  a border  or  rockery.  Thera  are  in- 
numerable species  and  varieties  of  pieonies,  iberis,  saxifragas,  iris,  arabis, 
anemones,  and  any  number  of  miscellanies,  while  the  hardy  ferns  are  so  fresh 
in  their  new  growth  that  when  flowers  satiate  we  may  cool  our  eyes  by  turning 
to  the  osmundas  and  athyriums  and  their  kindred,  all  now  in  their  brightest 
dress  and  resolved  on  mocking  the  emeralds  that  are  much  talked  of  but 
rarely  seen. 

Rhubarbs  are  handsome  enough  in  the  kitchen  garden,  and  the  flower 
heads  when  showing  like  red  buttons  are  sufficiently  beautiful  for  a place  on 
the  table,  although  seldom  seen  there.  For  the  shrubbery  and  wild  garden 
the  two  most  distinct  species  are  Rheum  officinalis , which  is  truly  grand  in  a 
large  clump,  and  R.  palmatum,  the  best  variety  of  which  is  the  one  named 
tanyuticum.  This  has  the  handsome  sharp-lobed  leaves  of  palmatum  combined 
with  a more  free  growth,  and  the  spike  of  purplish-red  flowers  rises  to  eight 
or  nine  feet,  forming  at  the  present  time  a conspicuous  and  beautiful  object. 

Euphorbias  are  not  of  a highly  attractive  class,  but  a fine  object  when 
suitably  placed  is  Euphorbia  paluslris,  of  which  there  are  several  forms,  the 
dwarfest  being  the  beat.^It  is  nowadense  mass  of  greenish  yellow  inflorescence, 
at  once  curious  and  beautiful. 

Polygonums  of  the  best  kinds,  such  as  P • Brunoniana  and  P.  vaccinifolium, 
are  but  just  beginning  to  show  their  flowers,  while  of  such  giants  as  P.  sachali- 
nense  and  P.  cuspidatum  we  will  be  content  to  record  that  they  still  have  a 
place  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  But  Polygonum  alpinum  should  be  made  note 
of  as  a particularly  useful  plant  to  cut  from  for  decorative  purposes,  as  it  makes 
a nice  mound  of  white  flowers,  that  may  be  likened  to  the  favourite  astilbe 
that  everybody  grows,  although  in  truth  less  elegant  than  our  so-called  feathery 
spirsea. 

Valerians  may  be  looked  for  in  chalk  pits  now,  but  even  there,  where 
Ccntranthus  ruber  and  Valeriana  officinalis  are  amongst  the  first  flowers  that 
appear  on  new  cuttings,  we  shall  not  find  the  equal  for  beauty  as  a garden 
plant  of  Valeriana  tuberosa,  with  its  compact  heads  of  rosy  blush  flowers  and 
lively  leafy  plant,  or  V,  montana,  which  has  pure  white  or  pale  pink  flowers, 
as  circumstances  may  determine. 

Bedstiiaws  are  galiums,  but  all  galiums  are  not  bedstraws.  Such  names 
are  full  of  historical  significance.  Time  was  when  in  this  populous  and 
prosperous  isle  ladies  of  rank  knew  somewhat  of  straw  as  an  aid  to  horizontal 
repose,  and  we  will  now  publicly  thank  God  that  they,  in  common  with  ladies 
of  no  rank  whatever  above  that,  perhaps,  of  honest  women,  know  absolutely 
nothing  of  straw  whatever,  except,  perhaps,  as  materials  for  bonnets.  For 
certain  purposes  in  large  work — as,  for  example,  we  will  say,  in  the  Duchess’s 
garden  at  Belvoir  Castle,  or  the  great  parterre  at  Clivedon,  or  in  the  geometric 
scheme  at  Heckfield,  uses  may  be  found  for  such  a plant  as  Galium  cruciatum, 
a sort  of  “flowers  of  sulphur”  that  nobody  need  be  anxious  about  for  a 
bijou  rockery. 

Restharrows  are  not  in  flower,  but  we  shall  soon  have  a show  of  colour 
on  the  wild  liquorice,  Ononis  arvensis,  of  which  there  are  two  useful  forms,  the 
pink  and  the  white  ; and  the  spiny  0.  campestris  will  presently  show  its 
flowers,  and  O.  arvensis,  one  of  our  native  beauties,  will  quickly  follow.  In 
the  days  o’  lang  syne  we  used  to  visit  Streatham  Common  to  obtain  a few  nice 
specimens  of  the  last-named  for  the  herbarium  ; now  perhaps  we  might  whistle 
as  well  as  look  for  it,  and  all  in  vain.  However,  we  have  on  the  rockery 
Ononis  rotundifolia,  a pretty  herbaceous  plant  of  smallish  growth,  now  crowned 
with  a diadem  of  pretty  pink  flowers,  that  quietly  invite  us  to  forget  the 
world  where  promises  are  plentiful  and  performances  few.  This  species  has  no 
spines,  and  is  decidedly  herbaceous. 

Geraniums  sound  well,  however  gay  or  gloomy  they  may  look.  Of  the 
well-known  kinds  we  shall  say  nothing.  Please  make  note  of  Geranium 
pusillum  as  an  insignificant  beauty  that  should  have  a place  in  every  garden 
where  choice  plants  find  favour.  It  is  a neat  leafy  plant  at  this  time,  dotted 
with  tiny  blue  or  purple  flowers  that  may  be  most  properly  likened  to  a 
sprinkling  of  gems.  A showy  plant  is  G.  Wlassovianum,  a compact,  dwarfish, 
leafy  imitation  of  G.  pratense,  of  which  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  Siberian 
form  ; the  flowers  are  of  a pale  lilac  or  rosy-tinted  starch  blue  colour.  G. 
sylvaticum  is  well  known,  and  needs  no  praise  ; the  flowers  are  a full-toned 
blue  purple.  The  melancholy  G.  phoeum  is  a good  plant  now  nearly  out  of 
flower  in  London. 

Ramondia  gives  trouble  ; it  is  quite  as  troublesome  as  Onosma  taurica, 
which  very  few  can  propagate.  The  best  place  for  Ramondia  pyrenaica  is  on 
the  face  of  a rockery  where  chinks  occur  with  a good  body  of  soil  behind,  with 
an  aspect  away  from  the  sun.  The  plant  likes  a damp  root  hold,  a dry  bed 
for  its  leaves,  and  shade  for  its  flowers  without  being  overshadowed.  It  is 
now  in  perfection,  and  is  worth  a little  extra  care  on  the  part  of  the  managor 
of  a good  rockery.  For  what  may  be  called  rough  and  ready  gardening  it  is  of 
no  use  whatever. 

Anemones  are  conspicuous  by  reason  of  their  variety  and  beauty,  but  the 
only  one  we  feel  bound  to  make  note  of  now  is  the  very  distinct  and  beautiful 
Anemone  polyantha,  a bold  leafy  plant  with  large  white  flowers  in  which  the 
stamens  are  arranged  in  a remote  resemblance  to  an  oxamplo  of  engine  turn- 
ing. If  the  comparison  is  objectod  to  we  shall  fall  back  on  the  star.  Yos, 
the  stamens  are  as  much  like  a star  as  Hamlet’s  cloud  was  like  a whale. 

Potentillas  are  not  as  yet  plentiful,  but  a vory  choerful  and  thoroughly 
useful  rockery  plant  is  Potentilla  canadensis,  very  neat  in  growth,  and  showing 
abundance  of  pretty  yellow  flowers. 

Bluets  belong  to  tho  incognatas.  A beautiful  little  rockery  plaut  is 
lloustonia  cairulea,  of  which  there  aro  bluo  and  whito  varieties.  Provide  for 
those  shady  cool  nooks  with  peaty  soil,  and  you  will  rojoioe  in  your  posses- 
sions. 

Meadow  Rue  is  tho  familiar  name  of  a tribo  of  plants  of  which  Thalictrum 
ttrpiileyifolium  is  now  a conspicuous  and  beautiful  representative.  It  is,  in  fact, 
exquisitely  beautiful,  and  though  common  to  a oortain  few  who  move  inuoh 
amongst  plant  s it  is  unknown  to  tho  world  at  largo.  minus  anil  T.  tuberosum 
aro  equally  dosirablo  for  their  distinctive  beauty. 


Odontogloh.sum  vhxillaiuum,  at  Great  Gearies,  Ilford,  mny  now 
bo  seen  with  289  flowers.  The  specimen  is  in  every  way  genuine, 
having  been  grown  on  l’roui  one  rootstock  for  ten  years. 
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MARKET  GARDENING  IN  THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

By  E.  Whitfield  Croftb. 

No.  18. 

Culture  of  Tomato  for  markot — Astonishing  quantity  raised — Statistics — 
Size  of  tho  houses — A magnificent  spectacle — Sorts  grown  and  cultural 
treatment — Forced  and  unforced  fruit — Prices  obtninod — Melons  grown 
in  the  open  nnd  under  glass — Prices,  &o. — Strawberries — Outdoor  culture 
falling  off — Strawberries  under  glass— Tery  profitable  to  grow. 
Considering  that  twenty  years  ago  the  tomato  was  a fruit  so  little 
esteemed,  and  in  thousands  of  gardens  altogether  unknown,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  history  of  this  fruit  in  the  Channel  Islands  dates 
back  only  a very  few  years.  In  markets  where  the  tomato  was  formerly 
sold  by  the  hundredweight  it  is  now  consumed  by  the  ton,  and  the 
demand  for  this  fruit  is  so  large  and  so  steadily  on  the  increase  that 
there  appears  no  probability  nor  possibility  of  glutting  the  markets  with 
good,  well-grown  fruit. 

The  intelligent  Channel  Islanders  were  quick  to  see  in  what  direction 
the  demand  lay,  and  finding  how  large  a sale  there  was,  and  was  likely 
to  be,  for  tomatoes,  they  commenced  forthwith  buildiog  suitable 
houses  in  which  to  raise  them  in  large  quantities.  In  Guernsey  and 
Jersey  there  have  been  already  erected  scores  and  hundreds  of  costly 
glass-houses  for  the  culture  of  this  popular  fruit,  and  every  year  more 
are  being  built.  In  all  the  houses,  too,  intended  for  grapes,  it  is  usual 
the  first  year  while  the  vines  are  coming  on  to  utilize  the  glass  for 
tomatoes.  Looking  at  the  newness  of  the  trade,  the  figures  which  we 
are  able  to  furnish  of  the  exports  of  this  fruit  from  Guernsey  alone  are 
simply  astonishing,  and  clearly  demonstrate  with  what  energy  the 
islanders  are  engaging  in  this  the  latest  branch  of  the  market  gardening 
trade.  They  show  also  at  what  a surprising  rate  the  trade  is  progress- 
ing, and  when  we  consider  that  the  fruit  has  not  yet  been  made  as 
cheap  as  it  might  be,  and  that  the  resources  of  the  island  in  this  direc- 
tion might  be  indefinitely  developed,  we  gain  some  impression  of  the 
importance  of  the  business  and  of  the  immense  importance  which  it 
may  ere  long  acquire.  The  quantity  sent  out  of  the  island  during  the 
last  three  years  was  as  follows  : — 

1882  21,633. 

1883  44,600. 

1884  52,600. 

The  above  figures  stand  for  “ packages  ” or  baskets,  each  containing 
about  25  lbs.  Thus  reducing  the  number  of  pounds  contained  in  the 
figures  for  1884  (viz.,  1,315,000),  we  may  get  at  the  total  quantity  in 
tons,  which  would  be  a little  over  587,  a rather  less  bulk  than  that  of 
the  grapes  exported  during  the  same  year.  An  immense  quantity  is 
also  seot  from  Jersey,  and  the  home  consumption  in  both  islands  is 
large,  so  that  we  should  not,  we  believe,  be  overstepping  the  mark  if 
we  were  to  estimate  the  total  quantity  grown  annually  in  the  two 
islands  at  1,000  tons. 

Some  of  the  structures  raised  for  the  culture  of  this  fruit  are  very 
large.  Several  in  Guernsey  measure  over  500  ft.  in  length.  In  Jersey, 
Mr.  Bashford,  the  grape  grower,  has  a house  more  than  600  ft.  long, 
containing  about  3,000  plants.  The  spectacle  as  we  saw  it  last  July 
was  magnificent  in  the  extreme,  the  thousands  of  bright  scarlet  fruits, 
which  hung  in  immense  clusters  from  the  whole  length  of  the  roof 
and  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  plants,  being  brilliantly  set  off  against 
the  green  foliage  of  the  leaves,  and  presenting  a luxuriant  picture  of 
tropical  vegetation  and  fructification.  Mr.  Bashford  has  already 
planted  over  7,000  plants,  and  contemplates  running  up  more  houses 
for  this  purpose  every  year. 

The  sort  which  he  grows  principally  is  a hybrid  of  bis  own,  being  a 
cross,  we  believe,  between  the  Conqueror  and  Earley’s  Defiance.  It  is 
certainly  a very  handsome  fruit,  firm  and  compact,  and  finely  coloured. 
The  plants  are  raised  from  cuttings  and  from  seed,  the  latter  plan 
being  the  one  usually  adopted,  though  each  grower  has  his  favourite 
method  of  raising  stock.  When  from  seed,  the  sowings  are  made  in 
January,  March,  and  April,  so  as  to  ensure  a succession.  In  due  course 
the  plants  are  put  out  into  good  rich  soil  in  rows  3 ft.  apart  and  2 ft.  in 
the  rows,  and  later  on  are  secured  to  upright  stakes,  and  usually  per- 
mitted to  grow  to  a height  of  seven  or  eight  feet.  Some  train  them 
against  wires  and  allow  them  to  run  up  ten  or  twelve  feet — that  would 
be  the  plants  in  the  centre  of  the  house.  They  require,  of  course,  an 
abundance  of  water ; some  apply  liquid  manure.  The  after  treatment 
is  similar  in  every  respect  to  that  followed  elsewhere. 

Those  planted  out  in  April  will  begin  to  yield  full  grown  fruit  at 
the  base  by  the  end  of  June,  and  a succession  will  be  maintained  as 
the  fruit  matures  further  up  the  plant,  and  by  the  later  plants  coming 
into  bearing.  In  heated  houses  the  very  earliest  will  begin  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  April.  When  the  fruit  begins  to  “turn,”  it  is 
plucked  and  laid  on  narrow  boards  in  the  house,  fully  exposed  to  the 
sunlight,  where  it  ripens  in  a few  hours  and  is  ready  to  pack  for  the 
market.  Each  plant  will  yield  from  twelve  to  twenty  pounds.  The 
yield  of  a house  measuring  500  ft.  in  length  may  be  estimated  at  from 
ten  to  twelve  tons. 

The  very  earliest — those  raised  in  heated  houses — have  realized  as 
much  as  5s.  per  pound,  but  the  price  usually  begins  at  2s.  6d.  per  pound 
and  falls  to  6d.  The  unheated  crops  commence  at  Is.  3d.  per  pound. 

We  will  speak  next  of  the  melon,  a fruit  which  is  successfully  cul- 
tivated under  glass,  and  is  receiving  so  much  attention  that  several 
growers  are  erecting  houses  purposely  for  its  cultivation.  A very 
enterprising  company  in  Guernsey  is  going  to  commence  in  this  line 
during  the  present  year  (1886),  and,  by  the  way,  the  manager  told  us 
that  it  is  contemplated  to  build  houses  for  the  cultivation  of  early 
cucumbers. 

“ Many  varieties  of  the  melon,”  says  Jacobs,*  “ ripen  without  glass  ; 


the  Roman  melon  is  even  raised  in  Jersey  without  the  assistance  of 
the  hand-glass,  and  is  cultivated  there  in  large  quantities.”  But  this 
is  no  longer  the  case.  For  all  market  purposes  it  is  raised  only  under 
glass. 

The  plants  are  set  out  in  May  and  June,  and  are  ready  to  crop  in 
from  six  to  seven  weeks’  time.  In  Guernsey  we  saw  some  very  hand- 
some fruit,  finely  netted,  and  weighing  from  two  to  three  pounds  each. 
Some  weigh  as  much  as  seven  pounds  each.  The  very  best  fruits 
realize  2s.  6d.  each,  but  the  average  price  is  Is.  a-piece. 

Strawberries,  again,  are  grown  somewhat  extensively  under  glass, 
and  the  quantity  is  on  the  increase. 

Looking  first  for  a moment  at  the  outdoor  culture  of  this  fruit,  we 
find  that  the  strawberry  is  not  a stranger  on  the  island.  A writer  just 
previously  quoted  says  : “There  is  a species  of  strawberry  peculiar  to 
Guernsey  which  should  be  mentioned  as  being  two  or  three  times  the 
size  of  the  largest  of  the  others  ; but  what  it  gains  in  appearance  it 
loses  in  quality,  for  the  flavour  is  not  to  be  compared  either  to  the 
Scarlet,  the  Turkey,  or  the  Carolina,  the  two  last  of  which  are  mostly 
cultivated.  There  have  been  lately  introduced  into  the  island  some 
new  sorts  called  the  Rosebery  and  the  Downton,  and  in  the  year  1824 
the  Hermaphrodite,  Hautbois,  the  Wellington,  and  other  sorts  were 
sent  to  me  by  J.  R.  Neame,  Esq.,  a member  of  the  Horticultural 
Society.’’ 

Speaking  of  the  Carolina,  or  old  pine,  we  are  reminded  that  in  more 
than  one  work  treating  of  Guernsey  this  strawberry,  “ which  in 
England  is  seldom  grown  for  sale,  as  it  does  not  in  most  localities  bear 
so  well  as  many  other  kinds,”  should  here  have  been  remarkable  for 
its  very  superior  fruitfulness  and  delicacy  of  flavour.  This  variety,  in 
consequence,  was  the  only  one  cultivated  for  market,  where,  in  the 
height  of  the  season,  it  was  brought  in  such  quantities  as  to  cost  some- 
times only  2d.  to  l|d.  per  pound.  It  was  frequently  planted  in 
orchard?,  and  bore  fine  late  fruit  even  under  the  shade  of  the  apple 
trees.  Other  sorts  were  seldom  grown  in  Guernsey  excepting  for 
private  use. 

At  this  time  Elton  Pine,  Keen’s  Seedling,  and  the  Hautbois  were 
also  grown.  “ I have  myself,”  said  a Jersey  gardener  to  us,  “ sent  away 
as  many  as  500  quarts  in  one  week,  and  I was  not  a large  grower.’’ 
The  same  intelligent  man  told  us  that  rather  less  than  twenty  years 
ago  the  Goliath  strawberry  was  extensively  grown  in  that  island, 
the  fruit  fetching  £5  cwt.  Four  years  later  the  Trollope’s  Victoria 
was  largely  grown.  “ This  was  a fine  fruit,  but  did  not  bear  transit 
sufficiently  well  to  export.”  The  cultivation  of  this  berry  in  the 
open  has  fallen  off  considerably  of  late  years,  owing,  said  our  in- 
formant, to  the  difficulty  in  packing,  and  to  the  extension  of  the 
early  potato  trade.  Still,  some  fruit  grown  thus  is  still  exported,  and 
a large  quantity  is  consumed  in  the  island  (Jersey).  The  best  sort 
grown  is  the  British  Queen,  though  other  sorts,  such  as  Victoria,  Dr. 
Hogg,  &c.,  are  also  grown.  Prices  begin  at  2s.  the  quart  and  fall  to 
6d.  per  quart. 

Mr.  Bashford,  of  Jersey,  is  the  largest  raiser  of  this  fruit  under 
glass.  So  far,  he  has  8,000  plants  in  pots,  or  had  when  we  were  there, 
and  we  understood  him  to  say  that  in  the  course  of  another  year  he 
would  have  increased  the  stock  by  as  many  again. 

The  plants  are  renewed  every  year.  The  pots  containing  them  are 
removed  into  the  houses,  which  are  moderately  heated,  in  January,  and 
placed  close  to  the  glass,  so  as  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  sunlight. 

The  earliest  of  the  fruit  is  ready  to  gather  in  Mai'ch,  and  always 
commands  a high  price.  Some  of  the  berries  weigh  fully  two  ounces 
each,  and  have  realized  as  much  as  half-a-crown  apiece.  They  are 
despatched  to  Covent  Garden  in  shallow  boxes,  each  box  containing  one 
layer  of  fruit,  and  weighing  about  two  pounds. 


THORNS. 

The  white  thorn  is  now  flowering  in  all  the  southern  counties,  and  as 
the  bloom  passes  in  the  south  it  will  appear  in  the  north,  until  towards 
the  end  of  July  it  will  touch  with  summer  snow  the  most  northerly 
regions  in  which  the  common  thorn  finds  a roothold.  It  is  hardy 
enough,  indeed,  for  every  part  of  the  British  Isles,  but  is  not  often 
seen  in  the  far  north  owing  often  to  the  absence  of  a suitable  soil,  and 
in  places  where  it  abounds  it  is  often  of  stunted  growth,  and  much 
gnarled  and  twisted,  by  the  combined  effects  of  much  wrestling  with 
the  wind  and  having  to  live  on  short  commons.  So  far  as  the  obser- 
vations of  the  writer  go,  the  present  season  is  somewhat  poor  in  haw- 
thorn bloom,  but  the  garden  trees  are  mostly  as  flowery  as  ever,  and 
the  double  sorts  are  at  the  present  time  in  magnificent  colour. 

A botanical  garden  list  of  thorns  would  run  to  a considerable 
length,  but  a small  proportion  of  the  whole  number  should  satisfy  for 
garden  and  woodland  purposes,  these  being,  of  course,  the  most  distinct 
and  showy,  irrespective  of  special  characters  that  only  botanists  appre- 
ciate. They  have  one  good  quality,  that  almost  any  soil  will  suit 
them ; and  yet  another,  that  town  smoke  does  not  seriously  affect 
them.  These  qualities,  combined  with  their  exceeding  beauty  both  of 
leaf  and  flower,  render  them  garden  trees  par  excellence;  there  are,  in 
fact,  no  garden  trees  that  surpass  them  in  usefulness,  and  not  many 
that  equal  them,  all  points  considered.  But  from  the  present  point  of 
view  there  is  not  much  to  be  said  about  them,  and  we  shall  probably 
render  this  paper  the  more  acceptable  if  we  briefly  mention  the  best  of 
the  race  for  decorative  purposes. 

The  Common  Thorn,  Crataegus  oxyacantha,  takes  its  name  from 
the  hardness  of  its  wood  and  the  sharpness  of  its  spines.  Of  its 
exceeding  beauty  and  many  uses  it  would  be  waste  of  words  in  this 
place  to  speak,  but  one  use  suggested  by  the  late  Mr.  Forsyth  may 
be  worthy  of  mention.  He  proposed  the  use  of  theyouDg  leaves  cooked 
as  spinach.  On  the  strength  of  his  recommendation  we  tried  them. 
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and  here  solemnly  record  that  the  flavour  did  not  cause  any  kind  of 
rapture,  or  diminish  our  delight  in  real  spinach.  There  are  about  thirty 
varieties  of  the  white  thorn  recorded  in  the  books ; very  few  of  those 
are  of  less  beauty  than  the  common  form,  and  a fair  proportion  do 
certainly  exceed  it  in  beauty,  or  so  at  least  it  appears  in  the  esteem  in 
whioh  they  are  held.  As  we  know  nothing  of  absolute  beauty,  com- 
parisons determine  our  choice,  and  the  varieties  of  thorns  afford  enter- 
tainment for  those  who  can  compare  them,  for  in  a peculiar  sense  of 
the  term  they  constitute  a group  of  the  most  beautiful  of  hardy  trees. 
In  its  commonest  form  its  chief  characteristic  is  picturesqueness, 
which  age  augments,  and  even  accident  and  mutilation  occasionally 
vary  not  disadvantageous^,  for,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  kill  a 
thorn,  it  survives  the  most  cruel  usage,  and  will  often  acquire  gro- 
tesqueness of  character  as  the  consequence  of  great  injuries. 

The  most  venerable  and  picturesque  thorns  near  London  are  in 
Earl  Darnley’s  park  at  Cobham,  where  they  “ creep,”  as  it  is  termed, 
owing  to  prostration  by  storms,  movements  of  the  soil,  and  injuries 
inflicted  by  animals,  one  of  those  being,  perhaps,  the  animal  called  man. 
A remarkable  group  of  old  thorns  may  be  seen  on  the  right  of  the 
road  from  Yentnor  to  St.  Lawrence  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  they 
appear  to  singular  advantage  in  the  autumn  when  their  scarlet  berries 
shine  amid  dense  wreaths  and  bosses  of  common  ivy  which  has  so 
densely  covered  them  that  many  of  the  trees  appear  from  a moderate 
distance  as  consisting  of  ivy  only,  save  for  the  glow  of  the  berries 
attesting  that  the  thorns  still  live,  though  burdened  with  the  growth  of 
a riotous  parasite.  Not  less  interesting,  though  differing  from  either 
of  the  aforementioned  examples,  are  the  old  thorns  scattered  on  the 
hills  above  the  Yale  of  Troutbeck,  where  in  the  month  of  July  may  be 
seen  the  thorn  in  sportive  mood,  for  the  flowers  on  some  of  the  trees 
are  of  the  purest  white,  others  tinted  with  rose,  with  ruby  red,  and  with 
shades  of  pink  and  purple.  The  variations  in  all  cases  are  not  far 
removed  from  white ; there  is  no  strongly  coloured  self-red  or  rose 
amongst  them , but  not  a few  are  exceedingly  beautiful  in  their  rosy 
and  creamy  shades. 

Glastonbury  Thorn  is  Prcecox  of  the  books.  It  is  a good  garden 
tree,  for  if  favoured  with  a sheltered  spot  on  a dry  soil  it  shows  its 
green  leaves  at  the  turn  of  the  year,  and  will  occasionally  flower  in 
January.  It  is  very  distinct  in  leafage,  having  large  stipules,  and  the 
colour  of  the  leaves  being  a peculiar  tone  of  light  green,  while  in 
respect  of  flowers  and  berries  it  agrees  nearly  with  the  type.  It  is  an 
“ interesting  ” tree,  and  that  is  a great  point  in  its  favour,  but  being  a 
little  tender  in  constitution  it  is  not  suited  for  unkind  climates. 

Weeping  Thorns  have  never  been  conspicuous  in  gardens,  but 
there  may  be  half  a-dozen  varieties  entitled  to  be  so  designated. 
Loudon  (Arb.  et  Frut.  ii.  832)  describes  two  named  respectively  pendula 
and  regince,  the  last  being  also  known  as  “ Queen  Mary’s  Thorn,”  and 
figured  from  a tree  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Cowan,  of  Edinburgh.  The 
present  writer  is  under  bond  to  be  practical,  and  proceeds  therefore  to 
name  two  fine  weeping  thorns  of  the  most  proper  garden  character,  and 
they  are  a weeping  form  of  the  common  white,  and  a similar  or  much 
more  weeping  form  of  the  common  crimson,  and  there  are  no  finer 
trees  of  their  class  for  a garden.  The  first  bears  the  catalogue  name  of 
Oxyacantha  pendula,  and  in  respect  thereof  it  must  be  said  that  it  grows 
symmetrically,  having  none  of  the  absurd  ways  of  the  weeping  beech  and 
weeping  ash,  while  as  regards  leafage  and  flowering  it  does  not  differ 
at  all  from  the  common  thorn,  unless  it  be  in  a tendency  to  form  what 
are  termed  “adventitious  buds,”  the  consequence  of  which  is  a growth 
of  “ birds’  nests,”  as  often  occurs  in  the  common  birch.  This  tree 
displays  its  flowers  well  in  consequence  of  its  form,  but  it  is  in  no  way 
so  decidedly  pendant  as  the  two  eccentric  trees  named  in  comparison 
with  it.  To  sum  up  in  a word,  it  is  the  common  white  thorn  touched 
slightly  with  the  grace  of  the  birch  tree.  A more  decided  weeper  is  the 
variety  known  as  coccinea pendula,  a most  free  growing,  rich,  and  finely 
finished  tree,  that  makes  a grand  comparison  to  the  weeping  form  of 
the  common  holly  on  a spacious  lawn.  It  has  single  flowers,  of  a rich 
crimson  colour,  and  these  are  succeeded  by  scarlet  berries. 

Scarlet  and  Crimson  Thorns  may  be  classed  as  single  and 
double  ; in  respect  of  colour  the  differences  are  not  many.  The  finest 
of  all  the  single  thorns  probably  is  the  one  catalogued  as  Punicea,  but 
many  inferior  forms  of  it  are  to  be  met  with,  and  therefore  when  the 
selection  is  a matter  of  importance  it  would  be  well  to  see  the  trees  in 
flower  before  purchasing,  although  at  well  managed  nurseries  the 
inferior  sorts  are  cleared  out  as  soon  as  they  declare  themselves,  and 
the  interests  of  buyers  are  protected  at  every  step.  This  crimson 
thorn  is  fine  in  its  double  state  as  Punicea  plcno  ; it  is,  in  fact,  exceed- 
iDgly  rich  when  in  a sunny,  dry  position,  as  it  then  ripens  its  wood  well 
and  flowers  in  the  most  delicious  style,  as  though  emulating  a fountain 
of  crushed  strawberry.  But  a finer  thing,  if  close  comparisons  must  be 
made,  is  the  double  scarlet,  coccinea  pleno,  more  especially  when 
isolated  so  as  to  enjoy  light  all  round  and  so  placed  as  to  ripen  its 
annual  growths  perfectly.  The  colour  is  not  scarlet,  but  a full-toned 
carmine,  which  becomes  scarlet  in  a strong  light,  and  so  floriferous  is 
the  tree  that  we  occasionally  meet  with  examples  that  remind  us  of 
those  exhibition  azaleaB  that  have  so  many  flowers  to  show  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  allow  their  leaves  to  be  seen,  and  that  we  first  place 
in  the  winning  lots  as  perfect  and  thon  (privately)  denounce  as  want- 
ing  the  pleasant  relief  of  a reasonable  proportion  of  greenness.  There 
arc  rosy,  blush-tinted,  and  pale  red  varieties,  which  those  who  want 
them  may  find  without  difficulty  ; the  business  now  is  to  “spot”  the 
spotless  things  that  are  pre-eminent  for  beauty.  And  this  compels  us 
to  make  a paragraph  for  the 

Double  White  Thorn,  the  book  name  of  which  is  Oxyacantha  plena 
or  multiplex,  a lovely  thing  that  is  now  in  perfection  in  all  tho  counties 
south  of  Trent,  but  is  nowhere  (perhaps)  so  flowery  as  it  ought  to  be,  a 
circumstance  rendered  curious  by  the  fact  that  the  high  coloured  double 


thorns  are  about  as  gay  as  usual.  This  double  white  is  sometimes  a 
ure  white,  and  a perfect  rosette  of  the  most  finished  form  ; but  it  may 
e seen  occasionally  with  a touch  of  pink,  and  dying  off  reddish,  while 
in  this  case  the  flowers  are  usually  looser  than  in  the  pure  white  form, 
and  as  compared  with  the  best  style  of  the  variety  wanting  in  finish. 
The  difference  is  the  result  of  conditions  only,  not  of  the  occurrence  of 
a spurious  varioty,  for  there  is  but  one,  and  its  differences  represent 
only  the  circumstances  of  its  growth. 

Tansy-leaved  Thorn  is  good  of  its  kind,  the  leaf  woolly  and  of  a 
grey  tone  of  green,  the  flowers  white,  produced  in  plenty.  Of  this 
Cratcegus  tanacetifolia  there  are  some  half-dozen  varieties,  of  which  the 
one  named  glabra  is  the  best,  though,  perhaps,  the  least  characteristic, 
for  it  shows  less  of  the  grey  tone  than  the  type. 

Parsley-leaved  Thorn,  which  is  Crataegus  apiifolia,  gives  one 
most  beautiful  variety,  suited  for  a good  place  in  the  garden.  It  is 
called  G.  a.  minor,  the  leaves  much  fringed  at  the  edge,  the  growth 
that  of  a low  bush,  or,  when  grafted  standard  high,  a half  weeping  tree. 

Pinnate-leaved  Thorn  deserves  more  praise  than  space  can  be 
found  for  here,  and  a full  history  of  the  variety  would  be  interesting. 
It  is  of  somewhat  spreading  growth,  exceedingly  leafy,  the  leaves  long 
and  deeply  cut,  so  as  to  appear  pinnated,  the  colour  a brilliant  golden 
green,  the  flowers  white.  There  is  not  a more  cheerful  tree  in  the 
world,  and  as  regards  its  vivid  green  colour  it  is  remarkable.  Its 
catalogue  name  is  Cratcegus  pinnatifida, 

Pyracantha  or  Fire  Thorn  is  so  well-known  as  an  evergreen 
species,  bearing  immense  crops  of  fiery  berries,  that  it  might  without 
harm  be  omitted  from  this  list.  All  that  needs  be  said  of  it  now  is 
that  we  have  no  finer  wall  shrub  for  the  southern  counties,  and  when 
managed  with  a little  care  it  makes  a free  bush,  or  even  a handsome 
standard.  For  collectors  and  for  large  plantations  the  more  desirable 
kinds  are  C.  crusgalli,  C.  punctata,  C.  macrantha,  C.  nigra,  black 
fruited  ; C.  Jlava,  yellow  fruited  ; C.  azarolus,  rather  tender,  very  dis- 
tinct ; C.  mexicana,  C.  coccinea,  scarlet  fruited,  a fine  tree  for  London 
parks ; P.  pyrifolia,  also  a good  park  and  arboretum  tree  ; and  C. 
orientalis.  For  a rockery  spacious  enough  to  accommodate  trees  and 
shrubs  there  is  a suitable  variety  of  C.  oxyacantha,  named  semper- 
florens,  because  it  shows  a few  flowers  in  autumn.  It  is  of  small 
growth,  with  small  leaves,  and  at  this  time  is  very  gay  with  snow- 
white  flowers.  And  for  a similar  purpose  C.  0.  oxyphylla  is  worthy  of 
mention,  as  it  is  a gay  little  tree  of  excellent  habit.  W. 


DISBUDDING  AND  WATERING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS: 

By  J.  Maudlin,  Finsbury  Park,  N. 

After  the  plants  have  been  made  safe  from  the  winds  by  being  staked 
and  tied,  they  should  be  allowed  to  grow  unchecked  with  one  stem  until 
they  break  naturally  ; and  in  the  meantime  they  must  have  attention 
every  few  days,  and  all  later  shoots  be  pinched  out  as  they  make  their 
appearance. 

In  the  course  of  the  month  of  June  they  will  break  and  produce  three 
or  four  shoots  and  a bud,  which  is  known  as  the  “June  break  ” and 
“June  bud.”  The  bud  must  be  “ taken,”  or  in  other  words  pinched 
out,  and  the  secondary  shoots  be  allowed  to  grow  without  check  until 
the  next  bud  is  produced.  If  the  blooms  are  required  for  exhibition 
purposes  the  shoots  may  be  thinned,  the  number  of  shoots  to  be  regu- 
lated by  the  character  of  the  variety  and  the  size  of  the  pot  occupied. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  plants  are  intended  for  the  decoration  of 
the  conservatory  all  the  shoots  should  remain.  Some  cultivators 
recommend  the  cutting  down  system,  but,  after  giving  it  a careful  trial, 
I am  fully  persuaded  that  the  old  system,  under  which  the  plants  are 
not  subjected  to  a check  at  any  stage,  is  decidedly  the  best.  I believe 
that  when  a plant  is  cut  down  its  best  flowers  are  cut  away.  I am  also 
convinced  that,  no  matter  how  tall  a variety  may  be,  it  must  grow 
unchecked  to  ensure  substance  in  the  blooms. 

The  crown  or  terminal  buds  should  be  taken,  but  in  some  cases 
they  will  be  too  early.  For  instance,  that  well-known  variety,  Mr. 
Bunn,  ought  to  make  a second  break,  as  when  the  plants  do  this  the 
blooms  are  of  better  quality  and  come  in  about  the  right  time.  In  the 
case  of  Queen  of  England  and  the  several  varieties  that  have  origi- 
nated as  sports  from  it,  the  crown  bud  will  give  much  the  best  bloom. 
The  crown  buds  are  the  best  also  for  Princess  of  Wales,  Mrs.  Heale, 
Prince  Alfred,  Lord  Wolseley,  Lady  Harding,  Mrs.  W.  Shipman, 
Princess  Beatrice,  and  Jardin  des  Plantes.  If  Refulgens  is  allowed  to 
break  a second  time  the  flowers  produced  will  have  large  yellow  centres, 
and  be  of  very  little  value.  The  crown  buds  are  best  for  Japanese 
varieties.  If  the  buds  are  taken  too  early  they  will  be  hard  and  not 
come  out  so  freely  as  could  be  desired.  When  the  bloom  buds  appear 
several  shoots  will  push  from  immediately  below  them,  and  these  must 
in  due  course  be  removed.  There  must,  however,  not  be  any  hurry  in 
removing  them,  as  they  must  not  be  taken  out  at  so  early  a stage  as  to 
incur  a risk  of  injuring  tho  stalk  of  the  flower  bud.  They  should, 
indeed,  be  left  until  they  are  long  enough  to  be  readily  nipped  off  with 
the  finger  and  thumb.  The  wood,  I would  add,  must  be  well  ripened  to 
ensure  good  blooms ; but  it  must  not  be  too  ripe,  or  the  buds  will  bo  so 
hard  as  not  to  expand  freely. 

The  question  of  stimulants  must  now  be  considered,  and,  in 
referring  to  this  point  in  the  culture  of  chrysanthemums,  I would 
strongly  advise  growers  to  use  them  with  caution.  Tho  best  liquid 
manure  for  theso  flowers  is,  according  to  my  experience,  that  pre- 
pared with  shoop  manure  and  soot.  Three  bushels  of  sheep  manure 
and  one  peck  of  soot,  added  to  a hogshead  of  water,  will  make  an 
excellent  liquid.  If  used  twice  a wook  tho  plants  will  make  a strong 
growth,  and  produce  splendid  foliage  of  tho  darkest  green.  A liquid 
stimulant,  prepared  by  dissolving  sulphato  of  ammonia  in  water  at  the 
rate  of  half  an  ounce  to  tho  gallon,  will  afford  tho  plants  material 
assistance  if  applied  once  a week  in  addition  to  the  othor  liquid 
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manure  advised.  When  the  drainage  from  a stable,  or  from  a heap 
of  stable  manure,  can  bo  obtained,  it  will  not  bo  necessary  to  use  the 
ammoniacal  mixture.  Stimulants  will  not  bo  required  until  the  pots 
are  well  filled  with  roots,  and  their  uso  should,  in  all  cases,  be  com- 
menoed  by  giving  them  to  the  plants  in  small  quantities.  Rain  water 
should  bo  used  when  obtainable,  both  for  supplying  the  plants  and  the 
preparation  of  liquid  manure. 

The  varieties  vary  in  their  requirements  in  the  matter  of  root  space, 
and  also  in  the  number  of  blooms  they  nro  able  to  bring  to  perfection. 
The  following  varieties  produce  the  finest  blooms  when  grown  in  nine- 
inch  pots,  and  have  three  flowers  each,  namely,  the  several  forms  of 
Queen  of  England  and  Empress  of  India,  Mrs.  W.  Shipman,  Lady 
Hardinge,  Mr.  Bunn,  and  Nil  Desperandum.  The  following  should  be 
grown  in  nine-inch  pots,  and  have  two  or  three  blooms,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  individual  plants,  namely,  Princess  of  Wales,  Mrs. 
Heale,  Princess  of  Teck,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  Prince  Alfred, 
and  Lord  Wolseley.  Venus  and  White  Venus  should  have  ten-inch 
pots,  and  be  allowed  to  carry  three  or  four  blooms ; and  Princess 
Beatrice  should  be  grown  in  pots  ten  inches  in  diameter  and  carry  four 
blooms.  Ten-inch  pots  are  the  most  suitable  for  the  undermentioned 
Japanese  varieties,  which  should  be  allowed  to  carry  the  number  of 
blooms  specified  : Comte  de  Germiny,  four  blooms ; Elaine,  four 
blooms;  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  four  blooms  ; Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey, 
four  blooms;  and  Mdlle.  Lacroix,  three  blooms.  The  following  are  best 
grown  in  nine-inch  pots : Golden  Dragon,  two  or  three  blooms  ; Meg 
Merrilies,  three  blooms;  Alba  plena,  three  blooms;  Criterion,  two  or 
three  blooms ; Val  d’Andorre,  three  blooms  ; and  Jeanne  Delaux,  three 
blooms. 


MUSHROOMS. 

By  J.  0.  Olabke. 

We  always  experience  more  difficulty  in  keeping  up  a supply  of  mush- 
rooms from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  August  than  at  any 
other  period  of  the  year.  This  is  owing  to  the  natural  temperature 
being  in  excess  of  what  the  mushrooms  require,  and  the  difficulty  of 
having  the  fermenting  materials  sufficiently  moist  and  otherwise  in  a 
condition  to  provide  a suitable  temperature  for  the  beds.  The  only  way 
we  can  ovorcome  the  difficulty  is  to  make  the  beds,  which  are  expected 
to  be  in  bearing  at  the  above-mentioned  time,  in  a cool  shady  place. 
The  north  side  of  a high  wall  or  building  is,  perhaps,  the  best  plaoe.  A 
shady  place  under  trees  is  not  objectionable,  providing  there  is  some 
means  of  preventing  the  drip  from  the  trees  falling  on  the  beds. 

In  forming  beds  at  the  present  time  the  fermenting  materials  should 
be  prepared  with  rather  more  care  than  is  necessary  during  the  winter, 
because  the  moisture  in  the  materials  dries  up  more  quickly  during  the 
summer  months.  We  find  it  best  to  limit  the  selection  of  fermenting 
materials  to  about  an  equal  part  each  of  horse  droppings  and  good  tree 
leaves.  The  straw  litter  from  the  stables  quickly  parts  with  its 
moisture  at  this  time  of  year,  and  unless  the  materials  are  fairly  moist 
the  heat  does  not  last  long  enough  to  cause  the  spawn  to  run  freely 
over  all  parts  of  the  bed.  At  other  times  we  only  shake  out  the  long, 
dry  litter  as  it  comes  from  the  stables,  and  find,  when  the  manure  is 
well  prepared,  that  it  answers  the  purpose  as  well  as  when  the  bed  con- 
sists wholly  of  droppings.  Much  depends  on  the  character  of  the 
fermenting  materials  as  to  how  deep  the  beds  should  be  at  this  time  of 
year.  If  the  material  is  likely  to  retain  its  heat  for  about  three  weeks, 
a depth  of  fifteen  inches  will  suffice.  But  in  a,  general  way,  when  the 
beds  are  open,  a depth  of  eighteen  inches  is  not  too  much,  and  a 
bed  six  feet  in  width  is  likely  to  answer  better  than  one  that  is 
narrower. 

During  the  spring  and  autumn  mushrooms  can  be  successfully 
grown  in  sheds,  cellars,  or  any  other  outbuilding  where  an  average 
temperature  of  about  55  deg.  can  be  maintained.  Sometimes  in  mild 
winters  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  fairly  regular  supplies  when  the 
beds  have  been  made  up  in  close  warm  sheds.  Much,  however, 
depends  on  the  position  and  aspect  of  the  building,  as  well  as  on  the 
character  of  the  weather.  In  warm,  closed  sheds,  with  a southern 
aspect  and  well  sheltered,  provided  the  weather  is  mild  for  two  or  three 
weeks  after  the  beds  have  been  spawned,  a fair  supply  of  mushrooms 
may  be  expected.  We  have  also  grown  them  under  stages  in  an 
ordinary  greenhouse  during  winter,  and  although  such  a plan  involves 
a good  deal  of  trouble  to  take  the  materials  in  and  out  of  the  house,  it 
is  more  certain  than  growing  them  in  sheds,  as  the  temperature  of  a 
greenhouse  during  the  winter  is  suitable  for  mushrooms. 

Where  a continuous  supply  of  mushrooms  is  required  during  the 
winter  a properly  constructed  and  heated  house  must  be  provided,  and 
then,  except  during  the  very  hottest  weather,  there  will  be  no 
necessity  to  resort  to  any  other  plan.  With  a proper  mushroom  house 
I prefer  to  confine  the  selection  of  materials  to  droppings  only,  as  then, 
if  the  bed  is  from  ten  inches  to  twelve  inches  deep  during  the  autumn 
and  spring  months,  that  depth  will  furnish  all  the  bottom  heat 
required  to  cause  the  spawn  to  run  satisfactorily.  But  from  the 
middle  of  November  to  the  end  of  February  the  beds  should  be  made 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  deep.  If  the  beds  cool  down  too 
quickly,  which  they  sometimes  do  when  the  weather  is  very  severe,  it  is 
necessary  to  use  more  fire  heat  to  keep  up  the  temperature  than  is 
good  for  the  beds  that  are  in  bearing.  The  heat  from  the  pipes  is  too 
dry,  and  mushrooms  require  a fairly  moist  atmosphere.  With  regard 
to  mixing  turfy  loam  with  the  droppings,  as  reoommended  by  some,  I 
say  by  all  means  use  about  one-third,  if  it  is  to  be  had.  But  I know 
from  experience  that  very  few  can  command  a constant  supply  of  loam 
for  this  and  other  purposes,  and  therefore  we  have  to  do  without  it. 
But  where  loam  of  a suitable  nature  is  to  be  obtained  I would  use  only 
droppings  with  the  loam,  and  free  them  from  every  bit  of  litter.  I 


know  I should  secure  a more  lasting  heat  in  the  beds,  and  after  all  that 
is  the  most  important  point  in  growing  mushrooms.  Unless  the 
bottom  heat  last  long  enough  to  oause  the  spawn  to  run  equally  all 
over  tho  bed  the  crop  will  not  be  satisfactory. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  somo  growers  that  the  manure  for  mushroom 
beds  should  bo  carefully  dried  before  the  beds  are  made  up,  and  to 
that  end  the  material  is  spread  out  in  open  sheds,  and  much  time  spent 
in  turning  it  over  ; but  I am  not  of  that  opinion.  I like  to  collect  all 
tho  material  into  a heap,  either  under  cover,  or  where  it  can  be  pro- 
tected from  rain.  In  that  condition  I like  it  to  remain  for  seven  or 
eight  days,  and  to  turn  it  over  once  during  that  time.  It  is  then  in 
capital  condition  for  use.  In  forming  up  the  beds  I make  them  as 
firm  as  I possibly  can  by  beating  the  materials  with  the  back  of  the 
spade.  If  the  materials  should  be  rather  dry  than  wet  I have  the 
bed  trodden,  as  the  firmer  the  bed  the  longer  does  it  retain  its  heat. 
The  beds  ought  to  be  spawned  when  the  heat  goes  down  to  80  deg.  I 
would  rather  spawn  the  beds  when  the  heat  is  a few  degrees  higher 
than  below  that  point.  The  spawn  should  be  broken  up  into  pieces 
about  two  inches  square,  and  laid  equally  over  the  bed  at  a distance  of 
nine  inches  apart.  The  pieces  may  then  be  pressed  into  the  bed  with 
the  back  of  a spade.  When  this  operation  is  completed  the  surface 
of  the  bed  must  be  covered  to  a depth  of  one  inch  with  some  good 
fresh  mellow  loam,  which  must  be  neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry,  and 
then  the  surface  can  be  made  smooth  by  passing  the  back  of  the  spade 
over  it.  As  mushrooms  grow  best  in  darkness,  a layer  of  rough  hay 
should  be  spread  over  the  bed  as  soon  as  the  spawning  is  finished. 

In  regard  to  the  after  management,  when  mushrooms  are  grown 
without  fire  heat  they  do  not  require  much  attention,  as  it  is  not  often 
the  surface  wants  watering  unless  the  heat  in  the  bed  should  hold  out 
longer  than  is  usual.  However,  if  the  surface  becomes  dry  it  must  be 
watered  : a little  tepid  water,  applied  by  means  of  a pot  to  which  a 
fine  rose  has  been  attached,  will  be  sufficient  to  make  the  soil  moist 
the  whole  depth.  With  respect  to  mushroom  houses,  when  fire  heat 
has  to  be  constantly  applied  to  keep  up  the  temperature,  the  beds 
require  watering  more  frequently,  but  it  must  be  given  cautiously. 
Once  a day  the  floor  may  be  lightly  sprinkled,  to  create  a moist  atmo- 
sphere in  the  house.  At  no  time  should  the  temperature  of  the  house 
exceed  60  deg.,  and  in  a general  way  if  it  is  three  or  four  degrees  less 
better  crops  will  be  secured. 

It  is  most  important  to  secure  good  spawn,  for  without  it  the  most 
careful  management  will  end  in  failure.  I do  not  wish  to  suggest  that 
good  spawn  is  difficult  to  obtain  ; but  what  I mean  is  that  tne  culti- 
vator should  secure  it  from  a trustworthy  source. 


DECORATIVE  PELARGONIUMS. 

It  is  quite  evident  to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  pelargoniums  and 
have  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  public  exhibitions  and  private  gardens 
that  the  large-flowered  “ show  ” varieties  have  had  their  day,  and  will 
in  a very  short  time  hence  become  things  of  the  past.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  new  race  of  decorative  varieties  should  take  their  place, 
for  of  late  years  the  raisers  have  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  the 
shape  of  the  flower  was  everything  and  the  habit  of  the  plant  nothing. 
As  the  result,  a large  number  of  varieties  were  distributed  that  were 
practically  worthless,  for  the  most  skilful  cultivator  failed  to  grow  them 
satisfactorily.  If  the  raisers  have  been  to  blame  in  this  matter  so  also 
have  been  those  who  during  the  past  fifteen  years  have  been  entrusted 
at  the  several  metropolitan  exhibitions  and  meetings  with  the  awarding 
of  certificates.  They  have  not,  speaking  in  a general  way,  insisted  upon 
plants  compact  in  growth  and  free  in  blooming,  but  have  looked  to 
the  flowers  only ; and  some  dozens  of  certificates  have  been  awarded 
during  the  period  above  mentioned  to  varieties  of  which  not  more  than 
one  bloom  was  fully  developed  when  they  were  submitted  to  the 
adjudicators.  Knowing  that  large  and  finely  formed  flowers  were  alone 
sufficient  to  gain  a certificate,  and  that  certificates  helped  to  sell  the 
plants,  it  followed  as  a matter  of  course  that  raisers  should  endeavour 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  committees  and  judges.  Whether  the 
raisers  or  the  judges  are  the  most  to  blame,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
cultivation  of  the  show  flowers  is  almost  wholly  abandoned  in  favour  of 
the  decorative  varieties.  If  we  visit  private  gardens  we  find  the  latter 
the  most  prominent,  and  in  the  exhibition  collections  the  show  varieties 
do  not  form  twenty. five  per  cent,  of  the  total.  During  the  past  two  or 
three  years  their  numbers  have  decreased  at  a more  rapid  rate  than 
at  any  other  period  in  their  history. 

At  the  various  exhibitions  held  this  season  I have  made  notes  of 
the  best  of  the  decorative  varieties  staged,  and  I send  you  herewith  a 
transcription  of  them  with  the  hope  that  they  will  prove  useful  to 
those  readers  who  have  not  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  metropolitan 
exhibitions.  The  varieties  of  special  merit  are  Gold  Mine,  brilliant 
orange  scarlet,  very  free  and  effective  ; Annie  Hemsley,  rose  crimson, 
flowers  of  good  form,  and  produced  in  large  trusses  ; Rosetta,  rose 
lilac,  invaluable  for  its  distinct  colour  ; Mrs.  Ashby,  rose-tinted  purple 
and  margined  with  white  ; Decorator,  crimson,  with  large  marone 
blotch  on  the  top  petals ; Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  white,  with  small 
purple  blotch  on  the  top  petals,  the  best  of  thelight  varieties  ; Lady 
Isabel,  rose  lilac,  very  distinct  and  pleasing  ; Mons.  G.  Demoulin,  rose 
crimson,  with  white  throat  and  margin ; Kingston  Beauty,  white  with 
purple  blotch  on  each  petal ; Madame  Thibaut,  white,  blotched  with 
brilliant  rose  pink,  very  attractive  in  colour ; Comtesse  de  Choiseul, 
blush  white  top,  petals  feathered  with  marone ; Triomphe  de  .St. 
Mand6,  deep  crimson;  De  Fiance,  bright  scarlet;  Lucie  Lemoine, 
white,  slightly  feathered ; and  G.  Shepherd,  brilliant  orange  red,  with 
dark  spot  on  top  petals,  very  free  and  fine.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
whole  of  the  varieties  mentioned  have  an  excellent  habit,  and  are  very 
free  in  blooming,  Practical  Cultivator. 
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CONGRESS  PEARS. 

Uveeale’s  St.  Geemain  oe  Belle  Angevine. 

Theee  is  a danger  of  the  British  public  being  persuaded  that  applica- 
tion must  be  made  to  the  antipodes  for  large  and  handsome  pears,  and, 
as  common  sense  occasionally  makes  cause  with  forgetfulness,  it  may 
be  prudent  at  this  conjuncture  to  invite  common  sense  to  keep  in  close 
alliance  with  honest  and  intelligent  remembrance.  For  why  ? Well, 
the  daily  papers  have  informed  the  world  of  new  arrivals  in  the  way  of 
gigantic  pears  from  South  Australia,  and  the  horticultural  papers  have 
occasionally  described  and  figured  gigantic  pears  from  San  Francisco 


the  young  sprout  be  wasted.”  As  regards  gigantic  pears,  it  should  be 
said  that  for  culinary  purposes  the  larger  the  pear  the  better,  provided 
that  the  great  size  is  not  obtained  to  the  detriment  of  the  crop.  If  one 
pear  delicately  stewed  is  enough  for  a dish,  why  groan  because  you 
have  not  two?  But  if  the  crop  is  sacrificed  to  ensure  the  production 
of  two  or  three  gigantic  samples,  there  is  at  least  the  shadow  of  a wroDg 
to  mankind  at  large,  because  the  total  of  food  the  world  would  produce 
is  reduced  by  the  hand  of  man.  Now  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  the 
growing  of  gigantic  pears  the  crop  is  thinned  down  in  a desperate 
manner,  and  the  money  value  of  the  few  giants  is  proportionately 
increased.  We  have  seen  great  pears  sold  at  five  pounds  (£5)  each, 
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CULINARY  PEAR,  UVEDALE'S  ST.  GERMAIN  (Woiglit  21b.  3oz.) 


as  well  as  from  Australia,  and  the  British  public  has  become  possessed 
of  an  idea  that  within  the  boundaries  of  Britain  such  growths  are 
impossible.  What  ? Have  we  not  had  a Pear  Conference,  and  have  not 
the  pages  of  this  infallible  G.  M.  testified  to  the  capabilities  of  the  homo 
empire  in  respect  of  the  product  of  pears,  as  of  many  other  things,  that 
only  require  “growing”  to  be  what  they  should  bo  for  purposes  of 
astonishment,  and  also  perhaps  of  usefulness. 

“ Perhaps  ! ” It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  wo  lately  had  a dis- 
cussion on  “ big  things,”  and  our  coadjutor,  “ W.,”  got  maulod  a little 
for  x^raising  the  flavour  of  some  small  sprouts.  Wo  were  reminded  of 
the  unfortunate  poet  who  wrote  something  about  the  young  soul,  but 
found  himself  in  print,  saying,  “ Not  for  ever  in  sunny  dreams  shall 


and  we  have  heard  of,  but  never  seen,  three  times  that  sum  paid  for 
them. 

The  fruit  now  figured  had  a place  at  Chiswick,  amongst  many  such 
giants,  at  the  Pear  Congress  of  1885.  It  was  in  the  remarkable  collec- 
tion of  Messrs.  Le  Cornu,  of  Jersey,  and  its  weight  was  21b.  3oz.  The 
figure  will  show  that  it  was  in  its  way  a fair  sample,  being  oven  in 
growth  and  well  proportioned ; and  in  truth  it  was  a very  handsome 
specimen  both  in  form  and  colour, 

Uvedalo’s  St.  Germain  is  an  old  pear,  raised  by  Mr.  Udal,  Udale, 
orUvedale,  of  Enfield,  about  the  yoar  1720.  Bradley,  tho  naughty 
Cambridge  Professor,  speaks  of  it  as  tho  Union  pear,  having  a 
length  of  eight  inches,  tho  sample  now  before  us  measuring  from  the 
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snout  to  the  tail  about  an  inch  less  than  that,  and  its  weight  was 
21b.  3oz.  The  heaviest  sample  hitherto  brought  from  South  Australia 
weighed  2lb.  15ioz. ; and  if  heavy  pears  are  the  quest,  it  may  pay  to 
go  round  the  globe  for  a gain  of  12Joz.  on  one  specimen.  Dr.  Hogg 
says  ho  has  ascertained  by  the  old  books  of  the  Brompton  Park  Nur- 
sery that  it  was  grown  there  in  1752,  under  the  name  of  “ Udale’s  St.  j 
Jarmaine,”  and  he  adds  that  ho  is  quite  satisfied  it  is  the  same  as  Belle 
Angevine  of  the  French.  Leroy  says  it  received  this  last  cited  name  from 
M.  Audusson,  a nurseryman  at  Angers,  who  received  it  from  the  garden 
of  the  Luxembourg,  under  the  name  of  Inconnue  a Compete,  in  1821. 
Leroy’s  figure  shows  a slightly  smaller  fruit  to  our  sample,  with  less 


BROWN’S  MUSK  ROSE. 

Rosa  Brunoniuna. 

When  Mr.  T.  W.  Girfilestone  discoursed  delightfully  on  single  roses  in 
the  “ Rosarian’s  Year-Book,”  wo  were  reminded  of  this  rose  in  especial, 
for  near  the  succulent  house  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  there  is  a 
great  lump  of  it  that  is  allowed  to  grow  naturally,  and  it  runs  up  high 
amidst  the  trees  that  environ  it,  and  over  others  spreads  its  wild  arms 
in  the  most  gloriously  riotous  irregularity,  showing  in  the  month  of 
June  a sort  of  dispersive  mountain  of  flowers.  The  figure  very  fairly 
suggests  the  beauty  of  the  thing,  which,  as  the  small  novelists  say, 


BROWN’S  NEPAUL  ROSE,  Rosa  Brunoniana,  (Flowers  white). 


character,  but  the.  same  general  form.  He  devotes  two  pages  to  its 
history,  some  portion  of  which  rests  on  a misconception. 

Uvedale’s  St..  Germain  is  a cooking  pear  of  the  largest  size,  and 
has  been  grown  in  England  to  a weight  of  31bs.  It  is  long,  pyriform, 
rounding  boldly  at  the  eye,  swelling  softly  at  the  bulge,  a little  curved 
and  swollen  on  one  side  next  the  stalk,  which  is  inserted  in  a small, 
close  cavity.  The  skin  is  dark  green  at  first,  changing  to  yellowish 
green,  with  a tinge  of  brownish  red  on  the  sunny  side,  and  a few 
patches  and  dots  of  russet.  The  flesh  is  white  and  crisp,  juicy,  and 
“ demi-fine.”  Its  season  is  usually  from  January  to  April,  but  we 
have  often  had  it  on  the  table  in  the  month  of  May,  and  found  it  excel- 
lent. As  a dessert  fruit  it  is  useless. 


‘ ‘ must  be  seen  to  be  believed,  and  can  be  better  imagined  than  des- 
cribed.” 

Rosa  Brunoniana  was  so  named  in  honour  of  Robert  Brown.  It  is 
in  the  section  of  R.  moschata,  from  which  it  differs  chiefly  in  having 
hairy  and  glandular  leaves,  and  the  leaflets  differ  in  outline.  It  is  a 
native  of  Nepaul,  whence  it  was  sent  by  Dr.  Wallich  about  the  year 
1822.  The  old  branches  are  stout,  armed  with  hooked  prickles,  the 
petioles  also  have  a few  falcate  prickles,  the  leaflets  are  lanceolate,  hairy, 
dull  green  above,  pale  green  beneath.  The  small  white  flowers  are 
in  bunches,  very  small  in  the  bud,  which  is  seated  on  a smaller 
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elliptical  fruit,  which  is  soon  hidden  by  the  reverted  sepals.  In  the 
mass  the  flowers  are  of  a creamy  colour,  owmg  to  the  admixture  of  the 
yellow  stamens  with  the  white  of  the  petals,  the  general  effect  being 
highly  picturesque,  and  justifying  all  that  may  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
better  kinds  of  garden  forms  of  wild  roses. 

This  rose  is  figured  in  Lindley’s  Monograph,  t.  14,  in  B.M.,  t.  4,030, 
and  in  B.R.,  t.  829.  Although  closely  allied  to  R.  mosebata,  it  is 
regarded  as  a distinct  species,  as  on  comparison  with  the  last-named  as 
found  in  Nepaul,  it  is  seen  that  the  points  in  which  they  differ  are  not 
representative  of  climate  merely. 


Ilotes  of  ©Imitation. 

♦ 

A LATE  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

At  the  second  of  the  two  May  meetings  of  R.H.S.,  Mr.  Easton,  of 
Sunbury,  exhibited  a chrysanthemum  which  was  po  well  bloomed  as  to 
excite  considerable  interest  amongst  the  experts  and  to  surprise  not  a 
few  of  the  visitors.  The  plant  in  question  was  growing  in  a twelve- 
inch  pot,  in  which  it  was  put  in  the  summer  of  1835 ; was  about  two 
feet  high,  and  furnished  with  eight  or  ten  flowers  of  good  size  and  as 
fresh  as  it  is  customary  to  see  chrysanthemums  at  the  beginning  of 
November.  The  name  of  the  variety  is  a matter  of  some  importance, 
and  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  exhibitor  is  not  able  to  give  it.  Mr. 
Easton,  who  grows  chrysanthemums  largely  for  the  production  of  cut 
flowers  for  sale  for  decorative  purposes,  informed  me  that  it  cropped 
up  amongst  a batch  of  plants  that  had  been  raised  from  cuttings 
received  from  various  quarters,  and  he  is  therefore  not  able  to  say 
whence  it  originated.  The  flowers  are  very  similar  to  those  of  Mrs. 
George  Rundle,  and  several  specialists  consider  it  to  be  that  variety, 
and  1 am  of  the  same  opinion.  But  as  most  flowers  vary  so  much 
from  their  normal  character  when  out  of  season,  I should  not  like  to 
speak  positively  without  a fuller  examination  of  the  blooms  than  the 
time  at  my  disposal  on  the  occasion  in  question  would  permit.  Chry- 
santhemums are  hardly  wanted  at  the  end  of  May,  but  it  is  desirable 
that  it  should  be  placed  on  record  that  a plant  bearing  flowers  of  good 
quality  was  shown  at  that  time.  This  was,  I understood,  the  fourth 
crop  of  flowers  the  plant  has  borne.  It  bloomed  in  January,  and  was 
then  cut  down  and  put  on  one  side  for  propagating  purposes,  but 
instead  of  a crop  of  suckers  rising  from  the  base  the  shortened  shoots 
made  a second  growth,  which  in  due  course  produced  flowers.  Since 
then  it  has  produced  two  other  crops  of  flowers,  ail  of  which  have  been 
of  average  size  and  good  quality.  As  the  whole  of  the  laterals  are 
furnished  with  buds,  the  plant  will  continue  in  bloom  throughout  the 
summer  unless  it  is  cut  down  to  within  a short  distance  of  the  surface 
of  the  soil.  It  will  be  interesting  to  know  how  far  the  example  in 
question  will  maintain  its  perpetual  character  next  season. 

G.  G. 

EARLY  VEGETABLE  MARROWS. 

It  is  very  commonly  supposed  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  send  to 
table  vegetable  marrows  in  advance  of  those  produced  by  plants  put 
out  at  the  end  of  May  without  the  aid  of  glass  in  some  form.  In  some 
gardens  where  vegetable  marrows  are  required  for  as  long  a period  as 
possible  it  is  the  practice  to  devote  a frame  to  them  and  remove  the 
lights  early  in  June,  when  more  space  is  required,  and  allow  the  vines 
to  extend  over  the  sides.  In  other  places  the  plants  are  put  out  under 
hand  glasses,  which  are  allowed  to  remain  until  the  growth  is  so  far 
advanced  as  to  render  their  removal  necessary.  Both  these  practices 
are  good,  and  I have  nothing  to  say  against  them.  But  there  are  many 
cultivators  who  would  like  to  obtain  early  supplies  that  have  neither 
hand  glass  nor  frame  available  for  the  purpose,  and  it  is  for  the  assist- 
ance of  these  that  this  note  is  written.  I cannot  do  better  than  to 
adopt  the  practice  which  prevails  in  the  market  gardens  in  Middlesex. 
They  provide  a stock  of  bottomless  boxes  eighteen  inches  square,  nine 
inches  deep,  and  provided  with  a movable  lid.  Boxes  of  this  descrip- 
tion cost  a mere  trifle,  for  they  can  be  made  at  a very  rapid  rate  by  a 
handy  man.  The  lids  have  no  hinges,  and  the  boards  with  which  they 
are  formed  are  held  together  by  two  narrow  strips  of  wood.  The  plants 
are  put  out  in  pairs  early  in  May,  and  protected  by  the  boxes  as  long 
as  protection  is  necessary,  the  covers  being  removed  during  the  day. 
Although  the  wooden  covers  have  the  disadvantage  of  excluding  the 
light  when  they  are  put  over  the  boxes,  they  answer  very  well,  as  during 
May  it  is  not  necessary  to  keep  the  plants  covered.  They  are,  of 
course,  cheaper  than  glass,  as  there  are  no  breakages.  By  the  use  of 
boxes  of  this  description  there  is  a gain  of  from  three  to  four  weeks, 
the  plants  being  now  well  established  and  growing  vigorously. 

Observer. 

AMERICAN  COWSLIPS. 

The  American  cowslips,  as  the  dodecatheons  are  popularly  designa- 
ted, have  been  in  bloom  for  some  time  past,  and  although  our  her- 
baceous borders  are  well  stored  with  good  things,  we  have  nothing  to 
surpass  them  in  beauty.  The  positions  selected  for  the  dodecathoons 
are  partially  shaded,  and  the  soil  is  light  and  rich,  and  under  these 
conditions  they  thrive  in  a manner  that  quite  surprises  many  of  my 
friends.  The  finest  of  the  series  is  unquestionably  D.  splendidum, 
which  produces  a profusion  of  bright  rosy  crimson  flowers,  and  it  should 
be  grown  rather  largely  where  positions  suitable  for  it  can  be  found. 
T).  Jeffroyanum  is  of  more  robust  habit  than  the  foregoing,  and  pro- 
duces large  umbels  of  rose  and  yellow  flowers.  The  colour  is  exceed- 
ingly pleasing,  and  largo  clumps  aro  very  effective.  The  better  known 
species,  D.  Meadia,  is  not  perhaps  quite  so  attractive  as  either  of  the 
foregoing,  but  it  nevertheless  possesses  much  beauty,  and  as  it  is 
very  cheap  and  hardy  it  should  be  planted  rather  extensively. 


CERTIFICATING  CATTLEYAS. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  suggest  that  it  is  a mistake  to  certificate 
varieties  of  Cattleya  Mossiae,  0.  Trianse,  and  other  species  that  vary 
much,  unless  they  are  so  very  distinct  that  there  is  not  much  likelihood 
of  others  similar  to  them  cropping  up.  But  to  certificate  varieties 
which  only  differ  from  the  normal  form  by  having  petals  and  sepals 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  wider  or  a labellnm  with  a slight  variation  of 
colour  is  a mistake.  Not  long  since  two  varieties  of  Cattleya  Mossige 
were  certificated,  and  in  the  following  week  at  least  a dozen  varieties, 
quite  equal  to  them  if  not  better,  were  exhibited,  and  in  the  case  of 
several  other  species  instances  very  similar  could  be  mentioned  were  it 
necessary  to  do  so.  Orchidist. 

POLYANTHA  ROSES. 

Few  subjects  exhibited  at  the  spring  shows  of  the  Royal  Botanic  and 
Royal  Horticultural  societies  have  given  me  greater  pleasure  than  the 
standard  specimens  of  those  two  charming  polyantha  roses,  Mignonette 
and  Paquerette.  Grown  as  standards  on  stems  ranging  from  twelve 
inches  to  three  feet  in  height,  they  are  both  especially  attractive  when 
in  bloom,  and  it  is  a matter  of  no  small  importance,  that  they  are  con- 
tinuous as  well  as  free  in  blooming.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  large 
clusters,  and  as  soon  as  one  cluster  is  past  its  best  another  is  produced, 
and  practically  the  polyantha  varieties  are  perpetual  flowering.  I have 
not  grown  them  in  standard  form,  but  I intend  doing  so,  as  standards  such 
as  those  contributed  to  the  metropolitan  shows  will,  I am  quite  sure,  be 
admirably  adapted  for  associating  with  ferns  and  dwarf  palms  in  the 
conservatory.  Hitherto  I have  grown  them  as  dwarf  bushes  in  six  and 
eight-inch  pots,  and  have  found  them  exceedingly  useful.  I have  them 
also  planted  in  the  rose  garden,  where,  as  edgings  to  the  beds,  they  are 
singularly  effective,  and  yield  a liberal  supply  of  cut  flowers,  strong 
suckers  bearing  huge  clusters  in  continuous  succession.  Paquerette 
and  Mignonette,  which  have  white  and  pink  flowers  respectively,  are  the 
best  of  the  varieties  now  in  cultivation,  but  Anna  Marie  de  Montravel 
which  has  white  flowers,  Jean  Drivon,  white  tinted  rose,  and  Perle  d’Or, 
nankin  yellow,  are  well  worth  growing.  Floribunda,  a new  variety 
raised  by  Dubreuil,  and  now  being  distributed  by  the  English  nursery- 
men, is,  from  the  description  given  of  it  in  the  Qarden  Oracle,  likely  to 
prove  a valuable  acquisition.  It  is  described  as  producing  fl  >wers  of 
the  same  size  as  those  of  Anna  Marie  de  Montravel  of  a delioate  rose 
colour  shaded  white,  and  as  being  a very  abundant  bloomer.  Those 
who  have  seen  the  variety  hold  a very  high  opinion  of  it.  Max  Singer, 
another  variety  of  this  season,  should  also  possess  considerable  value. 
It  has  a long  branching  habit,  and  the  flowers  are  about  equal  in  size 
to  those  of  Hermosa  and  are  of  a light  crimson  colour.  This 
variety  has  been  selected  from  the  seed  bed  of  Lacharme,  whose 
roses  are  usually  more  or  less  good,  if  they  do  not  always  prove  equal 
to  the  expectations  of  the  rosarian.  G.  H. 

ROSE  PROSPECTS. 

Unless  I am  much  mistaken,  we  shall  have  an  exceptionally  fine 
display  of  roses  in  the  ensuing  season,  for  the  trees  are  making  a 
strong  growth,  and  at  the  present  time  present  a more  promising 
appearance  than  they  have  presented  in  May  for  some  years  past. 
They  were  so  much  tried  by  the  long  continuance  of  cold  weather  and 
the  keen  easterly  winds  which  prevailed  until  quite  late  in  the  spring 
that  I feared  the  growth  would  be  comparatively  weak  and  decidedly 
late,  but  the  heavy  rains  that  have  recently  fallen  have  afforded  them 
such  substantial  assistance  that  they  are  now  growing  with  a vigour 
that  is  truly  surprising,  and,  judging  from  the  strength  of  wood,  the 
flowers  will  be  above  the  average  in  size,  and  certainly  not  wanting  in  ful- 
ness. It  is,  of  course,  too  early  to  say  with  certainty, that  the  rose  season 
will  be  a good  one.  It  promises  to  be  so,  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
remark  that,  according  to  my  experience,  roses  are  generally  satis- 
factory when  the  trees  have  the  assistance  of  a heavy  rainfall  during 
the  earlier  stages  of  their  growth.  It  is  a much  greater  advantage  to 
them  to  be  liberally  supplied  with  water  at  the  roots  in  May,  when 
the  wood  is  being  produced,  than  in  June,  when  they  are  swelling  up 
their  buds,  because  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  first-class  flowers  from 
shoots  wanting  in  strength.  Knowing  this,  I have  for  some  years 
past  commenced  watering  at  the  end  of  April,  and  continued  it 
throughout  the  month  following,  according  as  may  have  been  con- 
sidered necessary,  but,  happily,  very  little  watering  has  been  necessary 
this  season,  and  the  ground  is  now  so  thoroughly  saturated  that  they 
will  require  but  little,  if  any,  assistance  to  ensure  the  full  development 
of  their  flowers.  A few  of  the  hybrid  perpetuals  have  their  buds  in  a 
rather  advanced  state  of  development,  and  from  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
trained  to  a wall  having  a south  aspect,  we  are  cutting  an  abundance 
of  beautiful  flowers.  The  first  bloom  was  cut  on  May  22,  and  I have 
no  doubt  that  the  autumn  will  be  far  advanced  beforo  we  shall  cut  the 
last  flower  of  the  year.  We  have  had  introduced  of  late  years  a large 
number  of  very  beautiful  tea  roses,  but  I do  not  know  of  one  that  can 
surpass  this  fine  old  variety  for  out-door  culture  ; certainly  none 
surpass  it  for  hardiness  and  freedom  of  flowering.  Viator. 

THE  BEE  SEASON. 

It  is  many  years  since  bees  have  been  so  late  in  swarming  iu  this 
part  of  Somerset  as  they  aro  this  season.  As  I write — on  May  26 — 1 
have  not  seen  or  heard  of  a single  swarm  coming  out,  nor  do  I observe 
any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  bees  to  part  company.  The  weather, 
too,  is  dull  and  showery,  so  that  there  is  but  little  prospect  of  having  a 
May  swarm  this  year,  though  it  is  not  many  years  since  I bud  the 
satisfaction  of  reporting  in  those  pai<es  the  fact  that  we  had  several 
swarms  hereabouts  beforo  the  month  of  April  was  out.  The  losses 
amongst  bees  during  the  past  winter  were  not  serious  in  this  part,  but 
the  long  winter  and  lute  spring  left  the  stocks  very  weak,  which  I 
supposo  is  the  reason  why  swarming  is  so  late.  J.  0.  On  ARK  E. 
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TOOPE’S  HEATING  APPARATUS. 

Thk  difficulties  experienced  by  amateurs  and  othors  in  the  heating  of  groen- 
houses  and  other  plant  structures  of  small  size  are  so  great  that  we  have  muoh 
satisfaction  in  directing  attention  to  the  appliances  recently  iutroduoed  by  Mr. 
Toope,  believing,  after  a oaroful  examination  of  them  in  full  work,  that  they 
mark  a decided  advance  in  the  heating  of  horticultural  structures.  To  ensure 
a more  thorough  appreciation  of  the  value  of  tho  several  inventions,  it  appears 
necessary  to  state  that  Mr.  Toope,  who  is  engaged  in  a large  business  widely 
different  from  the  manufaoturo  of  heating  apparatus,  devotes  a considerable 
share  of  his  leisure  to  tho  cultivation  of  flowering  and  other  plants.  He  is 
therefore  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  requirements  of  the  general  body  of 
amateur  gardeners  who  are  able  to  devote  a small  portion  only  of  their  time 
to  the  work,  and,  from  the  nature  of  their  avocations,  are  compelled  to  be 
away  from  home  at  rather  long  intervals.  To  enable  the  amateur  to  derive 
the  fullest  possible  degree  of  pleasure  from  his  greenhouse  or  other  plant 


Section  of  Champion  Heatek, 


structure  it  is  essential  that  the  apparatus  employed  in  heating  the  house 
should  be  comparatively  inexpensive,  simple  in  management,  and  so  devised 
that  it  can  be  left  without  attention  for  at  least  ten  or  twelve  hours,  and  the 
appliances  in  question  comply  with  these  conditions  in  a remarkable  manner. 
They  are  certainly  well  within  the  reach  of  those  who  are  able  to  indulge  in 
the  luxury  of  a plant  house,  not  costly  in  working,  and  they  do  not  involve 
any  of  the  risk  inseparable  from  heating  small  houses  by  a hot  water  apparatus 
of  ordinary  construction.  The  length  of  time  the  apparatus  can  be  left  with- 
out attention  is  a great  gain,  as  it  relieves  the  amateur  from  the  necessity  of 
sitting  up  late  at  night,  or  rising  early  in  the  morning,  as  when  an  apparatus 
heated  by  coal  or  coke  is  employed,  for  ensuring  the  safety  of  the  plants. 

The  Champion  Heater  has  been  designed  for  heating,  by  hot  water,  green- 
houses, conservatories,  and  other  structures  of  small  and  moderate  dimensions, 
and  can  be  heated  by  gas  or  petroleum  oil,  as  may  be  considered  advisable. 
It  can  be  fixed  to  a service  of  hot  water  pipes  arranged  round  the  sides  of  the 
house  in  the  usual  way,  or  it  can  be;  made  portable.  In  the  latter  case  the 
pipes  are  fixed  to  the  right  and  left,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration, 
the  length  of  the  piping  being  regulated  by  the  size  of  the  house. 

To  many  amateurs  the  portability  of  the  Champion  Heater  will  be  a great 
convenience,  as  when  heated  by  oil  it  can  be  readily  moved  from  one  part  of  the 
house  to  the  other,  or  taken  elsewhere,  When  heated  by  gas  it  will  be  simply 
nec3ssary  to  disconnect  the  burners  from  the  supply  pipe.  Those  heated  by 
gas  are  fitted  with  one,  two,  or  three  specially-prepared  burners  according  to 
their  size,  and  are  provided  with  an  outlet  pipe  for  carrying  off  the  products  of 
combustion.  As  shown  in  the  section  of  the  heater  the  gas  burner  or  oil  lamp 
is  placed  in  the  interior,  and  the  heat  passes  up  the  centre  and  down  to  the 
soot  box,  when  It  again  takes  an  upward  turn,  and  the  small  amount  that  is  not 
extracted  by  the  water  makes  its  exit  with  the  fumes  by  the  pipe  near  the  top 
and  communicating  with  the  outside  air.  The  heater  can  be  fixed  either  inside 
or  outside  of  the  structure,  but  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  have  it  inside,  as  proved  by 
the  healthy  condition  of  the  whole  of  the  plants  in  the  spacious  house  in  which 
Mr.  Toope  has  fixed  it,  amongst  them  being  several  choice  orchids. 

Mr.  Toope  has  also  invented  a small  stove,  which  has  been  designated  the 
Little  Vixen,  for  the  heating  of  frames  of  various  sizes.  This  is  constructed 
on  much  the  same  principles  as  the  Champion  Heater,  but  is  smaller  in  size, 
and  the  heat  passes  up  the  centre,  strikes  against  the  water  space,  and  then 
makes  its  exit.  The  Little  Vixen  is  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  made,  as  proved  by  the  excellent  work  it  is  doing  in  Mr.  Toope’s  garden. 
A highly  efficient  propagating  frame  has  also  been  invented  by  Mr.  Toope,  and 
this  is  heated  by  the  Little  Vixen  stove,  for  which  it  is  as  well  suited  as  for  the 
ordinary  frames. 

The  several  appliances  are  manufactured  by  Messrs.  C.  Toope  and  Co.,  1, 
Ben  Jonson  Road,  Stepney,  E. 


SPURIOUS  TEA. — The  teas  sold  by  Chinese  merchants  to  foreign  countries  during  the 
last  four  or  five  years  have  been  so  generally  complained  of  on  account  of  the  adulterating 
material  added  to  them,  that  the  Inspector  General  of  Maritime  Customs,  who  is  an 
Englishman,  has  warned  the  authorities  that  the  tea  business  of  China  is  likely  to  be 
entirely  ruined.  Good  Tea  is  prepared  from  young  leaves  of  the  early  spring  growth,  which 
alone  yield  tho  strong,  rich,  and  delioious  infusion  for  whioh  Homiman’s  Pure  Tea  has  for 
50  years  been  so  famoue.  See  Local  Agents,  Chemists,  Confectioners,  Ac.,  advertised  in  all 
papers,  and  at  Railway  Stations.—  [Advt.] 


TRANSMITTING  LIVING  PLANTS  ABROAD. 

By  It.  Lindsay,  Curator,  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh.  Communicated  to  the 
Edinburgh  Botanical  Uooioty. 

The  method  usually  adopted  in  transmitting  living  plants,  particularly  where 
very  long  journeys  have  to  be  undergone,  ib  to  pack  the  plants  in  Wardian 
cases,  cases  fitted  with  glass  sashes,  which,  when  closed,  are  nearly  air. 
tight.  This  is  no  doubt  the  best  mode  of  conveying  plants  safely,  provided 
they  are  properly  attended  to  on  the  journey.  To  do  so  it  is  almost  necessary 
for  some  one  who  understands  the  requirements  of  plant  life  to  take  charge 
of  the  oase,  as,  when  sent  without  any  special  attention  being  paid  to  them, 
the  results  are  frequently  unsatisfactory.  The  dangers  attending  such  struc- 
tures appear  to  be  want  of  ventilation  and  shadmg.  The  plants  contained  in 
them  soon  become  drawn  up  and  weakly  in  the  Bteamy  atmosphere  of  a close- 
fitting  oase,  and  often  arrive  at  their  destination  in  a dying  or  dead  condition. 

One  of  the  moat  successful  importations  of  plants  that  I recollect  having 
seen  was  contained  in  a small  wooden  box  sent  to  the  Garden  from  Australia 
by  Baron  von  Mueller,  in  1866.  The  plants  had  been  over  three  months  on 
the  journey,  but  were  found  to  be  in  perfect  health  on  their  arrival  st  (he 
Garden.  This  result  we  attributed  chiefly  to  the  simple  manner  in  which  the 
case  was  constructed.  It  consisted  of  a rough  square  wooden  box,  filled  with 
soil,  into  which  the  plants  (which  had  previously  been  grown  in  pots)  were 
placed,  two  narrow  strips  of  wood  were  nailed  on  to  the  sides  of  the  box  in  an 
upright  position,  to  which  a cross-piece  was  attached,  constituting  a handle. 
The  whole  was  thenjeovered  with  strong  cotton  cloth,  no  glass  being  used.  In 
vol.  viii.,  p.  482,  Transactions  of  the  Botanical  Society,  a description  is  given  of 
this  case  by  the  late  Mr.  McNab.  In  July  last  our  associate,  Mr.  John 
Buchanan,  when  returning  to  Central  Africa,  being  desirous  of  taking  some 
economic  plants  out  with  him  to  that  country,  an  opportunity  was  thus 
afforded  of  trying  an  experiment.  This  was  rendered  all  the  more  necessary 
as  on  previous  occasions  similar  plants  sent  to  Central  Africa  from  the  Garden, 
packed  in  Wardian  cases,  although  taken  every  care  of  on  the  way  out,  were 
found  to  be  mostly  dead  on  their  arrival.  On  this  ocoaeion,  a case  similar  to 
that  exhibited  was  prepared.  It  is  18  inches  long,  12  inches  wide,  16  inches 
deep,  has  a ridge  roof,  with  a handle  fastened  on  the  top  for  carrying.  The 
main  difference  from  an  ordinary  Wardian  case  is  in  the  substitution  of  cotton 
blinds  for  glass  sashes.  The  blinds  are  nailed  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  and  tied 
down  with  cords  to  the  sides  of  the  case,  so  that  they  may  be  easily 
rolled  up  or  down  as  required.  The  advantage  of  this  method  is  the  admis- 
sion of  sufficient  light  and  air  to  maintain  the  plants  in  a healthy  condition  ; the 
fine  meshes  of  the  cloth  act  as  a shade  from  strong  sunshine,  and  do  not 
admit  so  muoh  air  as  to  cause  the  interior  to  become  quickly  dried  up.  The 
plants  sent  cn  this  trial  consisted  of  indiarubbers,  several  tea  plants,  cinchonas, 
and  ipecaouanha.  They  were  all  turned  out  of  the  pots  in  whioh  they  had 
been  growing  previously,  the  balls  of  soil  slightly  reduoed,  and  then  wrapped 
up  tightly  amongst  sphagnum  moss.  The  plants  were  then  packed  in  the  case 
firmly,  in  an  upright  position,  using  sphagnum  for  filling  in  the  interstices. 
Thin  strips  of  wood  were  placed  across  the  balls,  the  ends  of  which  were 
nailed  to  a flange  inside  the  case  for  that  purpose,  thus  preventing  the  plants 
from  moving,  even  if  the  case  was  turned  on  end.  After  being  well  watered 
and  allowed  to  settle  for  a day,  the  blinds  were  tied  down  and  the  case  sent 
up  to  London,  where  Mr.  Buchanan  took  it  in  charge.  He  was  eighty-two 
days  on  the  journey  out,  and  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Taylor  received  in  December 
last,  Mr.  Buobanan  reports  that  all  the  plants  arrived  in  a perfectly  healthy 
condition,  except  the  cinchonas,  and  that  he  had  not  given  np  all  hope  even  of 
them.  I may  mention  that  the  cinchonas  referred  to  were  not  very  vigorous 
plants  to  begin  with  ; they  were  the  best  we  had  at  the  time,  but  werejmerely 


young  seedlings.  It  would  be  well  to  have  this  method  still  further  tested, 
either  by  having  a few  plants  sent  to  a distance  alone,  or  at  all  events  in 
charge  of  some  one  less  skilful  in  the  management  of  plants  than  Mr.  Buchanan. 
For  all  but  very  tender  plants  (where  special  provision  would  be  required),  I 
think  muoh  more  favourable  results  would  be  attained  by  the  use  of  a case 
such  as  that  described,  always  provided  it  were  placed  free  from  danger  of  sea 
water  getting  through  the  canvas,  than  if  the  usual  "Wardian  case  were  used. 


ANDROMEDA  JAPONICA. 

This  pretty  little  evergreen  shrub  should  be  made  note  of  for  the 
rockery  and  the  front  of  the  peat  bed,  because  of  its  neat  growth  and 
hardy  constitution.  I have  a pretty  bed  of  it  in  a corner  of  the 
American  garden,  and  it  is  now  curiously  conspicuous  by  reason  of  the 
bright  copper  colour  of  the  young  shoots,  which  will  keep  this  colour  for 
some  time  before  they  change  to  the  mature  tone  of  green.  On  a dull 
day  the  colour  of  the  new  growth  is  purplish  bronze,  but  when  the  sun 
shines  brightly  the  colour  is  nearly  that  of  a newly-burnished  copper 
kettle.  G. 
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CONSERVATORY  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

Azaleas  that  were  flowered  early  have  now  finished  their  growth,  and 
may  be  put  out  to  harden.  Select  for  them  a sheltered  shady  position,  and 
stand  the  pots  on  bricks  or  slates  to  prevent  worms  getting  in. 

Calceolarias  of  the  herbaceous  class  that  are  going  out  of  bloom  must  be 
cut  down  if  it  is  intended  to  keep  any  of  them,  as  if  they  are  allowed  to  pro- 
duce seed  they  will  probably  die.  When  cut  down  give  them  a shift  into 
larger  pots,  or  plant  them  out  on  a spent  hotbed,  and  take  the  lights  off  at 
night  that  they  may  enjoy  the  dew.  When  they  break  freely  propagate  and 
destroy  the  old  stools.  The  most  skilful  cultivators,  however,  prefer  to  grow 
from  seed. 

Camellias  need  air  now  night  and  day,  and  the  swelling  of  the  flower 
buds  should  be  the  signal  to  cease  watering  overhead,  which  may  cause  the 
flower  buds  to  start  into  leaves,  and  Bpoil  the  next  season’s  bloom.  Plants 
that  require  a shift  may  have  it  now,  but  large  shifts  should  never  be 
practised. 

Cineraria  seed  to  be  sown  in  pans  of  light  rich  soil  with  a sprinkling  of 
very  fine  earth  over.  Lay  over  the  pans  pieces  of  glass  or  damp  moss  or  tiles 
to  prevent  evaporation,  but  keep  a watch  that  the  plants  are  not  blanched 
through  keeping  the  covering  on  too  long.  Keep  the  pans  in  the  shade  till  the 
plants  are  large  enough  to  pot  off. 

Ericas  and  kindred  plant  are  better  off  in  cold  pits  now,  as  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  give  them  air  enough  in  any  plant  house. 

Kalosanthes  require  an  abundance  of  water  now,  as  do  all  succulents 
that  are  growing  freely.  Liquid  manure  will  now  do  great  things,  and  careful 
training  must  be  practised  if  handsome  specimens  are  wanted. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE  GROUNDS. 

Annuals. — Sow  any  of  the  quick-growing  annuals  for  autumn  display. 
The  blue  Nemophila  blooms  beautifully  if  sown  at  the  end  of  June  ; better  by 
far  than  from  spring  sowings.  Balsams,  Asters,  and  Stocks  to  be  planted  out 
where  they  are  to  flower.  Sow  Brompton  and  Queen  Stocks. 

Bedders  to  have  every  necessary  attention  to  regulate  the  growth  and 
display  the  bloom  ; peg  verbenas,  petunias,  and  other  trailers  as  soon  as  they 
need  it.  If  the  ground  is  very  dry,  loosen  the  surface  with  the  hoe  between 
the  plants,  and  if  necessary  to  water  soak  the  ground  well. 

Border  Bulbs  may  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  withered,  and  to 
ensure  a perfect  ripening  lay  them  in  clumps  as  taken  up  without  damage  to 
the  roots,  in  a shady  place,  with  a sprinkling  of  earth  over  them. 

Dahlias  to  be  tied  up  betimes,  or  sudden  gusts  of  wind  will  tear  away  the 
best  branches  from  the  base.  On  hot  dry  soils  mulching  is  needful,  and  will 
prevent  need  of  watering. 

Grass  Lawns  newly  made  must  not  be  so  closely  mown  as  old  turf.  But 
mowing  must  be  performed  with  regularity,  or  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a 
uniform  velvety  green  surface.  To  mow  close  a well-established  turf  is  to 
encourage  the  fine  grasses,  and  kill  out  the  coarse  kinds. 

Pinks  must  be  supported  by  neat  stakes  to  keep  the  blooms  from  being 
spoilt  by  rain  and  wind.  The  best  way  to  propagate  is  by  pipings,  and  now  is 
a good  time  to  secure  plenty  of  them. 

FRUIT  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE  GROUNDS. 

Bush  and  Pyramid  Fruit  Trees  now  require  attention.  Shorten  in  at 
once  all  rambling  growths ; tie  in  espaliers  while  the  wood  is  pliable,  as,  if 
they  harden  out  of  shape,  it  will  be  difficult  to  train  them  hereafter.  Keep 
down  grub,  fly,  and  American  blight  by  the  several  remedies  at  the  command 
of  cultivators. 

Raspberries  when  swelling  their  fruit  may,  if  a few  extra  large  samples 
are  required,  have  the  fruit  thinned  on  the  canes,  and  two  or  three  heavy 
soakings  with  liquid  manure.  But  for  all  ordinary  supplies  it  is  best  to  let 
them  ripen  as  much  fruit  as  they  will.  The  ground  amongst  raspberries  is  now 
pretty  well  paved  with  seedling  plants  and  weakly  suckers.  Hoe  them  down 
— they  only  rob  the  fruiting  ones  of  nourishment. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  FRAME  GROUND. 

Broad  Beans  to  be  sown  again  if  a late  supply  is  at  all  likely  to  be 
wanted.  Top  those  in  flower  as  soon  as  a reasonable  amount  of  bloom  is  ex- 
panded. 

Celery  to  have  an  abundant  supply  of  water  if  the  ground  is  dry,  as  slow 
growth  is  ruin  to  it,  and  may  cause  half  the  crop  to  bolt.  Continue  to  plant 
out,  using  abundance  of  rotten  dung  well  worked  into  the  soil  of  the 
trenches. 

Cucumbers  on  Ridges  may  now  have  the  hand  lights  or  other  protection 
removed,  so  as  to  benefit  by  the  night  dews  and  showers.  It  is  not  advisable 
to  stop  them,  but  a little  pegging  to  cover  the  beds  regularly  is  benefioial,  as 
creating  a greater  extent  of  bearing  surface 

Leeks  to  be  transplanted  from  the  seed  bed  to  very  rich  ground,  and  to  be 
earthed  up  as  they  grow,  to  blanch  the  neck  of  the  bulb.  The  frequent  use 
of  sewage  water  will  swell  them  to  a great  size,  and  with  improved  quality. 

Lettuce  to  be  sown  now  where  they  are  to  remain.  This  is  a golden  rule 
to  prevent  bolting  when  the  weather  becomes  torrid. 

Sow  Lettuce  for  succession,  Broad  Beans,  Peas,  Radishes,  Scarlet  Runners, 
Turnips,  Early  York  and  East  Ham  Cabbage,  a few  Rosette  Coleworts,  and 
Walcheren  Broccoli. 

Showery  weather  brings  as  much  work  as  drought  and  sunshine. 
During  a dry  heat  ply  the  hoe  to  kill  weeds,  and  during  showers  plant  out 
whatever  the  ground  is  ready  for,  and  whatever  is  fit  for  planting.  It  may 
make  all  the  difference  between  a good  crop  and  no  crop  at  all  to  seize  the 
right  moment  for  planting  out,  influence  of  warmth  and  wet  being  so 
eminently  favourable  to  every  kind  of  vegetation  in  a young  state. 

Turnips. — As  there  will  soon  be  a demand  for  these,  it  will  be  well  to  sow 
a small  breadth  in  some  odd  place,  so  as  to  secure  a few  small  bulbs  in  advance 
of  the  ordinary  autumn  supplies.  Take  especial  care  to  break  up  and  manuro 
the  ground  first. 

Vegetable  Marrows. — During  warm  showers  is  a good  time  to  plant 
those  out.  But  they  ought  first  to  be  somewhat  hardened  by  plaoing  the 
plants  in  a sheltered  spot  for  a week.  To  take  them  from  warm  cucumber 
pits  or  propagating  houses,  and  plant  them  direct,  is  bad  praotioe. 

Winter  Greens  of  all  kinds  to  be  planted  out  ns  occasions  offer ; n fow 
of  the  forwardest  plants  of  Brussels  sprouts  should  be  put  out  where  they  are 
to  remain,  in  dooply  trenohed  and  well-manured  ground,  to  furnish  an  onrly 


supply  of  buttons,  as  they  are  everywhere  prized  when  the  summer  vegetables 
are  over. 

Vegetables  in  Season  comprise  Asparagus,  Broccoli,  Cabbages,  Cauli- 
flowers, Lettuce,  Onions,  Peas,  Potatoes,  Radishes,  Rhubarb,  Spinach, 
Turnips,  French  Beans,  CarrotB,  Cucumbers,  Mushrooms,  and  Tomatoes. 


HISTORY  AND  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  AURICULA. 

By  H.  VV.  Nixon,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Leek  Auricula  Society. 

At  the  first  exhibition  of  the  Leek  Aaricula  Society  an  interesting  paper  on 
the  history  and  cultivation  of  the  flower  was  read  by  Mr.  H.  W.  NixoD,  the 
honorary  secretary,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the  report  of  the  exhibi- 
tion in  our  issue  for  May  8.  We  now  present  the  text  of  Mr.  Nixon’s  paper, 
obligingly  supplied  by  him,  feeling  assured  that  by  many  of  our  readers  it  will 
be  valued,  while  it  constitutes  an  important  contribution  to  a discussion  that 
has  aroused  a considerable  amount  of  interest. 

Mr.  Nixon  said  : I have  been  desired  to  say  a few  words  at  this,  onr  first 
exhibition,  upon  the  culture  and  past  history  of  the  auricula,  which  forms  the 
leading  feature  in  our  show  to-day,  and  something  of  the  qualities  that  con- 
stitute its  grace  and  beauty  in  the  eye  of  those  to  whom  it  is  so  dear  a 
favourite.  I must  first  of  all  express  regret  that  we  have  not  a larger  and  finer 
collection  to  introduce  to  your  notice,  the  very  backward  spring  having  de- 
prived us  of  many  charming  varieties,  which  would  have  helped  to  enlarge  this 
exhibition.  I wish  also  to  inform  you  that  I am  largely  indebted  to  the  Rev. 
F.  D.  Horner,  hon.  secretary  of  the  National  Auricula  Society  (one  of  the  most 
successful  growers  in  England)  for  a great  deal  of  the  information  contained 
in  this  paper.  When  we  introduce  the  auricula  to  the  public  to-day  they 
appear  in  the  nature  of  a new  comer  to  our  flower  shows.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  exhibition  varieties,  as  they  have  never  to  my  knowledge  been 
exhibited  here  before.  But  in  reality  the  auricula  is  one  of  our  oldest  show 
flowers,  having  been  exhibited  more  than  150  years  ago.  The  Rev.  F.  D. 
Horner  informs  me  that  he  has  now  in  his  possession,  at  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  a 
venerable  sort  called  Jingling  John,  shown  at  Eccles,  then  a struggling  village 
near  Manchester,  quite  a century  ago.  But  we  cannot  find  the  same  ex- 
cellencies of  form,  colour,  and  habit  in  the  uncultivated  species  (from  which 
the  aaricula  may  have  originally  sprung)  as  we  find  before  ue  to-day.  The 
Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  pointed  out  to  me  at  Manchester,  on  Tuesday,  a plant  of 
Primula  pubescens  of  the  Austrian  Alps,  side  by  side  with  one  of  the  worst 
cultivated  Alpine  varieties,  and  there  certainly  was  but  very  little  difference 
between  them.  I also  saw  the  parent  of  the  cultivated  polyanthus  (the  Bard- 
field  oxlip),  a little  delicate  yellow  flower,  with  pale  centre.  I shall  now 
proceed  to  divide  my  subject  in  three  sections,  and  I hope  none  of  them  will 
be  too  tedious  for  your  patience.  The  first  shall  be  upon  the  derivation  and 
history  of  the  flower  ; the  next  upon  the  auricula  from  a florist  point  of 
view  ; and  the  last  a very  brief  touch  upon  its  culture. 

The  nearest  native  relatives  of  the  auricula  are  the  Primula  pubescens  ; the 
bird’s-eye  primrose  ( Primula  farinosa),  frequently  found  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land in  marshy  places  on  the  broken  banks  of  little  moorland  hills  ; and  also 
the  Primula  scotica  of  Sutherlandshire  and  Orkney.  It  is  not  my  intention 
to  weary  you  with  the  many  varieties  of  plants  connected  with  the  primu- 
laceous  family.  I will  leave  this  part  to  others  much  more  able  to  deal  with  it 
than  myself.  Still,  all  primitive  and  allied  forms  are  a far  remove  from  the 
derived  flowers  of  so  long  a period  of  culture  as  extends  over  300  years,  for 
Gerard  states  that  prior  to  1597  there  were  auriculas  in  English  gardens.  The 
first  advances  from  the  purely  wild  type  were  the  results  of  carefully  seeding 
this  sportive  flower,  and  nothing  can,  I think,  be  more  interesting  than  the 
raising  of  seedlings  from  carefully-fertilised  flowers.  In  glancing  at  the  history 
of  the  auricula,  there  comes  the  question  of  its  first  introduction  into  England, 
and  there  is  no  doubt,  from  local  tradition  and  local  evidence,  its  early  English 
home  was  Lancashire.  It  is  known  that  Flemish  weavers  in  woollens,  driven 
from  their  country  by  persecution,  settled  about  1570  at  Norwich,  Ipswich, 
and  in  Lancashire  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rochdale  and  Middleton. 
As  things  of  home  too  dear  to  be  left  behind,  these  refugees  brought  with  them 
their  favourite  flowers — the  tulip  and  the  auricula.  It  is  no  matter  for  surprise 
that  for  about  fifty  years  after  this  we  have  no  record  of  auricula  culture. 
These  early  growers  would  be  looked  upon  as  aliens,  and  it  would  lead  them 
to  keep  their  occupations  and  interests  within  their  own  community.  But  in 
1725  we  have  evidence  that  the  cultivation  of  the  auricula  was  established  in 
Lancashire.  Auriculas  were  grown  abundantly  in  the  Lancashire  districts 
until  1830,  when  a great  change  in  the  habits  of  the  people  (who  were  hand 
loom  weavers)  began  to  take  place.  Steam  power  and  the  factory  system  were 
being  developed  about  1825,  and  during  the  transition  from  hand  to  power 
loom  weaving,  those  whose  bread  “came  through  the  shuttle  eye”  felt  the 
change  severely,  and  many  of  them  were  in  the  greatest  distress.  From  the 
hand  loom  that  filled  the  long  windows  they  could  now  and  again  break  the 
monotony  of  their  labour  by  glances  at  these  favourite  flowers.  Their  shows 
were  held  in  the  room  of  some  old  inn,  and  made  a very  lively  sensation  for 
miles  around.  What  excitement  it  was  for  the  anxious  exhibitors  assembled 
in  the  room  below  to  wait  for  the  winning  plants  being  sent  down  from  above 
where  the  judges  were  deciding  fates  1 In  the  later  part  of  the  day  followed 
songs  and  anecdotes  and  florist  gossip,  and  at  “ going-home  time  ” the  assembly 
dispersed,  with  the  first  prizemen  conspicuous  by  a gleaming  copper  kettle  in 
hand.  Kettles  were  always  awarded  for  the  best  flower  in  each  class,  and 
perhaps  none  was  a prouder  man  that  day  than  he  who,  as  a new  beginner, 
carried  the  “ Colt’s  kettle  ” home. 

I have  spoken  up  to  now  only  of  the  aurioula  in  Lancashire,  for  that  is  such 
a representative  oounty  in  the  history  of  the  flower ; but  fifty  years  ago  wo 
find  by  old  records  that  almost  every  district  in  Yorkshire,  Staffordshire,  and 
Cheshire,  as  well  as  Lancashire,  had  a circle  of  auricula  growerp.  So,  too, 
had  many  other  oounties.  In  Cambridgeshire  lived  Richard  Headly,  a 
renowned  florist,  and  the  raiser  of  one  of  our  best  aurioulns — the  George 
Lightbody.  I could  give  a list  of  many  of  the  oldest  edged  varieties,  which  wore 
exhibited  in  1757— such  as  Glory,  Incomparable,  Freedom,  Imperator, 
Rivgleader,  Complete.,  Lord  Lee,  ami  Colonel  Taylor,  raised  in  1821,  a green 
edge,  which  holds  its  own  to-day.  In  1846  all  other  grey  edges  wore  outshone 
by  the  nppearanco  of  Robin  Lancashire’s  Hero— a,  plant  of  which  I havo  a 
spooimon,  but  not  in  bloom.  Like  many  other  light  mealed  greys,  it  has  tho 
power  of  blooming  in  a green  form.  Tho  bloom  at  tho  middlo  lifo  is  a 
beautiful  rioh  silvery  grey.  It  was  first,  shown  at  Roohdalo  in  1846,  obtaining 
only  the  second  prize.  Robin  Lancashire  had  about  eight  or  ton  plants  at  the 
time,  and  in  his  great  grief  at  boing  beaten  sold  all  ho  had  for  a trilling 
sura.  Ho  aftorwards,  however,  offered  a great  deal  more  for  t hem,  but  could 
not  get  them.  So  that  George  Lightbody  and  Lancashire's  Ilero  stand  pre- 
eminently ns  tho  model  auriculas. 
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Some  specimens  of  tho  self-edged  varlotles  aro  exhibited  for  your  notioo  to- 
day, also  speoimens  of  alpines.  The  highost  form  is  tho  shaded  petal  and  tho 
golden  oentre,  which  last  is  not  easy  to  obtain  in  suoh  flowerR  that  have  lilao 
or  any  shade  containing  blue.  This  section  is  the  hardiest  of  the  auriculas, 
and  thoso  grown  in  gardens  are  more  or  loss  alpine  blood  of  an  inferior  strain, 
but  still  very  beautiful.  I will  treat  upon  the  Aurioula  Royal,  containing  all 
the  edged  ohissos,  which  constitute  the  highest  and  most  wonderful  develop- 
ment of  this  flower.  The  green  edge  holds  tho  highest  rank,  and  is  the  only 
class  in  which  a mealy  foliago  never  ocours.  But  still  you  find  white  edges 
with  green  foliago.  The  edge  must  be  absolutely  pure  from  farina,  and  you 
will  find  the  most  porfect  specimens  over  raisod  in  F.  D.  Horner  and  Prince 
of  Greens.  The  grey  edges  are  those  in  which  a sprinkling  of  meal-like  hoar 
frost,  upon  the  spring  grass  lies  delicately  over  a green  edge  without  hiding  it 
further  than  to  give  a pearly  effect  as  a silver  dew  crystallised  and  secured 
upon  it.  White  edges  aro  exquisitely  fair  and  lovely,  and  a class  very  much 
admired ; the  whole  faoe  of  the  flower,  except  the  dark  velvety  ring  of  ground 
colour,  must  lie  deep  under  a snowy  meal,  usually  of  finer  grain  on  tho  edge 
than  in  the  middle  of  the  flower.  Then  follows  that  beautiful  consort  of  the 
edged  classes,  the  Selfs.  This,  with  its  densely-mealed  white  centre  and 
colour  of  velvety  unshaded  and  decided  hue,  is  a very  different  flower  from 
the  alpine.  A rioh  golden  tube  and  a dense  circular  paste  are  supreme  points 
in  a highly  bred  aurioula. 

A few  words  now  as  to  the  culture  of  the'florist  auricula,  and  I have  done. 
You  know  it  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  paper  to  give  you  a complete 
calendar  of  oultural  operations,  but  to  those  who  are  inclined  to  grow  auriculas 
and  other  hardy  florist  flowers,  I would  recommend  them  to  obtain  Douglas’s 
book  upon  “ Hardy  Florist  Flowers,”  in  which  they  will  find  a very  great  deal 
of  useful  information.  But  if  you  cut  for  your  plants  a few  sods  from  a 
pasture  which  the  buttercups  will  tell  you  is  sound  and  rich,  a little  leaf- 
mould  from  the  woods,  a little  manure  from  an  old  hotbed  that  grew 
cucumbers  the  previous  year,  and  take  about  equal  proportions  of  each  with, 
say,  a little  charcoal  to  keep  it  sweet  and  open,  and  you  have  all  the  auricula 
will  care  to  ask  for.  Keep  their  roots  well  drained,  their  leaves  from  wet,  a 
little  shaded  in  hot  weather  (it  being  a plant  that  loves  partial  shade),  and  pay 
attention  as  to  watering,  and  there  is  no  end  to  the  interest  it  has  in  store  for 
the  true  florist.  Even  the  humblest  cottager,  pent  up  in  the  smoke  of  a large 
manufacturing  town,  will  find  in  this  flower  a look  of  joy  and  contentment 
after  the  hard  day’s  toil  is  over,  thriving  as  though  the  smoke  drifts  were  but 
natural  clouds,  and  as  though  the  dry  hard  shadows  fell  from  waving  boughs. 
If  he  has  his  few  plants  he  will  see  more  of  nature’s  features  and  variety  in  a 
frame  of  auriculas  than  another  who  has  no  eyes  for  such  things  will  see  in  a 
whole  landscape.  There  are  stories  told  of  how  many  of  those  who  loved  this 
flower  loved  it  to  the  last.  George  Lightbody,  after  whom  the  specimen  is 
named  on  the  stand,  in  his  last  illness  would  have  a favourite  auricula  at  his 
bedside,  and  plants  brought  up  to  see  what  needed  to  be  done  to  them. 
Richard  Headly  travelled  long  distances  at  eighty  years  of  age  to  see  his  old 
favourites  exhibited,  in  conclusion,  it  is  no  Bmall  thing  to  say  of  a favourite 
flower  that  it  has  been  the  first  cause  of  many  true  companionships  and  fast 
friendships  that  will  endure  till  all  human  interests  are  at  an  end  here  for  us. 


BOILER  CONTEST  AT  LIVERPOOL. 

In  compliance  with  requests  urged  upon  us  we  place  before  our  readers  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  proposed  boiler  contest  in  connection  with  R.H.S. 
Exhibition  at  Liverpool.  We  are  assured  that,  so  far  from  the  conditions 
being  of  importance  to  the  manufacturers  and  competitors  only,  they  are  of 
universal  interest.  Therefore,  in  the  present  case,  we  depart  from  our  rule, 
and  subjoin  the  particulars. 

At  the  Great  Provincial  Show,  to  be  held  at  Liverpool  from  June  29,  to 
Monday,  July  5 (inclusive),  a boiler  contest  will  be  held  under  the  following 
conditions  : — 

1.  Competitions  will  be  in  the  three  classes,  viz.  : Class  1,  2,000  feet ; 
2,  1,000  feet;  3,  500  feet. 

2.  Each  competitor  to  supply  and  fix  his  own  piping  and  boiler,  with  all 
necessary  fittings  complete,  at  his  own  expense. 

3.  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  supply  the  fuel  and  the  thermo- 
meters required  for  the  contest. 

4.  All  the  hot-water  piping  to  be  4-inoh  (inside  size).  The  chimneys  not 
to  exceed  20  feet  in  height  above  the  ground  level. 

5.  The  height  of  flow-pipe  above  top  of  boiler  not  to  exceed  24  inohes  (over 
all)  at  boiler,  not  to  rise  more  than  6 inches  in  100  feet. 

6.  Each  boiler  to  have  not  more  than  one  flow  and  two  return  con- 
nections. 

7.  The  piping  to  be  fixed  as  under  : In  the  500  feet,  three  flows  and  three 
returns,  two  deep  ; in  the  1,000  feet,  five  flows  and  five  returns,  two  deep  ; in 
the  2,000  feet,  ten  flows  and  ten  returns,  two  deep  ; with  three,  five,  or  ten 
syphons  or  boxes  respectively  at  extreme  end. 

8.  The  total  amount  of  piping  in  each  case  not  to  be  less  than  specified. 

9.  The  competition  in  each  class  will  begin  simultaneously,  about  mid-day, 
and  last  for  twenty-four  hours.  That  for  the  2,000  feet  on  the  first  day  of 
show  ; for  the  1,000  feet  on  the  second  day  of  show  ; and  for  the  500  feet  on 
the  third  day  of  show. 

10.  In  the  case  of  boilers  set  in  brickwork,  they  must  be  fixed,  and  the 
brickwork  dried  by  firing,  and  thoroughly  cooled  down  again  by  the  time  of 
competition  beginning. 

11.  Each  competitor  must  be  prepared  to  fix  the  thermometer  on  the 
part  of  the  plain  piping  where  directed  on  the  morning  of  the  com- 
petition. 

12.  Every  point  for  and  against  each  boiler  can  be  pointed  out,  and  will  be 
carefully  considered  by  the  judges,  and  may  be  embodied  in  the  report  of  the 
contest,  so  that  competitors  should  carefully  avoid  anything  that  might  tell 
against  them. 

13.  Intending  competitors  must  send  in,  at  time  of  entry,  full  particulars 
as  to  heating  power,  &c.,  of  their  boilers,  with  price  at  which  they  are  pre- 
pared to  supply  the  public,  which  will  be  published. 

14.  One  or  more  medals  will  be  given  in  each  class  if  the  judges  consider 
the  competition  worthy  of  such  an  acknowledgment. 

Applications  for  space  should  be  made  on  or  before  Saturday,  June  12,  to 
Mr.  A.  F.  Barron,  Superintendent,  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens, 
Chiswick. 


KEATING’S  POWDER.— Kills  bugs,  moths,  fleas,  and  all  insects  (perfectly  unrivalled)* 
Harmless  to  everything  but  insects.  Tins,  6d.  and  Is.— [Advt.] 


Cormpoitiierae. 

♦ 

FLORAL  SOCIETIES’  SHOWS. 

I put  a query  to  “ M.  R.  ” very  plain  and  to  tho  point.  I have  not  much 
more  to  add  but  this,  that  my  name  is  of  no  consequonoe.  Suffice  to  say  I 
represent  certain  exhibitors,  who  staged  their  carnations  in  Mr.  Dodwell’s 
garden  on  August  4th,  1886.  Evidently  Mr,  Dodwell  thinks  he  had  better 
come  to  the  support  of  ,his  friend,  but  I have  no  more  to  say  to  either.  Mr. 
Rowan  says  he  had  a good  show  of  carnations  on  July  20th,  they 

were  past  their  best  on  July  28th,  and  they  wore  again  in  great  beauty 

on  August  4th.  According  to  this  tho  first  and  last  date  would  have 

suited  Mr.  Rowan  admirably,  but  he  could  not  show  between  them  ! 

What  an  astonishing  and  unique  experience!  Evidently  no  society 
could  fix  a date  to  satisfy  such  au  exhibitor.  I believe  July  27th  will  be 
much  too  early  this  year,  even  for  the  south.  My  carnations  are  three  weeks 
late  at  present.  Mr.  Rowan’s  and  Mr.  Dodwell’s  side  issues  are  of  no  conse- 
quence to  me  ; they  know  best  why  they  have  raised  them.  If  it  is  to  throw 
dust  in  my  eyes  they  will  fail  to  blind  me,  and  assuredly  I am  not  blind  at 
present.  Moreover,  I am  very  well  satisfied  that  this  correspondence  has 
arisen,  for  it  has  brought  out  some  interesting  facts.  Scrutator. 


I enclose  you  list  of  prizes  of  the  National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society  for 
1885  and  1886.  You  will  see  that  the  reduction  has  been  made  on  a fair  basis 
throughout. 

I may  also  say  that  the  re-arrangement  of  the  schedule  for  this  year  was 
left  to  a committee  appointed  by  the  general  meeting  of  members  held  at  South 
Kensington,  on  Tuesday,  December  8th,  1885.  The  committee  were  reluc- 
tantly compelled  to  make  the  reduction,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  late 
financial  secretary,  Mr.  Dodwell.  His  accounts  were  not  passed  by  the  society’s 
auditors  ; but  it  is  interesting  to  compare  Mr.  Dodwell’s  management  with 
that  of  the  present  executive. 

Mr.  Dodwell  began'the  last  year  of  his  office  with  a balance 


in  favour  of  the  society  of £25  15  2 

Seedling  prize  fund  3 12  0 

Donation  from  Pelargonium  Society  1 11  9 

Veitch  Memorial  Trustees  5 0 0 


35  18  11 

Subscriptions  for  thejyear,  and  half  seedling  fund 84  14  0 

£120  12  11 

Paid  in  prizes  £75  lls.,  deduct  this  from  £120  12s.  lid.,  and  we  have  £45  Is. 
lid.,  which  represents  the  expenses. 

In  1885,  under  the  new  management,  the  society  paid  in  prizes  £68  13a., 
the  expenditure  being  £8  lls.  3d.  The  subscriptions  for  last  year  were 
£80  3s.  6d.,  representing  very  little  falling  off,  but  some  were  special.  Com- 
pare the  above  with  Mr.  Dodwell’s  management  of  his  own  show  at  Oxford  : — 


Subscriptions,  &c £70  16  6 

Judges’  awards  41  6 6 


£39  10  0 

The  balance  of  nearly  £40  being  swallowed  up  in  expenses  ! Mr.  M.  Rowan 
is  auditor,  and  Mr.  Dodwell  is  hon.  secretary  and  treasurer.  If  the  members 
of  the  new  Oxford  Union,  founded  on  a “ popular  basis,”  can  submit  to  have 
£39  10s.  squandered  in  expenses  for  £41  6s.  6d.  spent  in  prizes,  it  is  no  busi- 
ness of  mine.  I only  want  to  show  that  the  National  Society  can  spend 
£68  13s.  in  prizes  for £8  lls.  in  expenses.  Mr.  Dodwell  might  with  prudence 
remain  silent.  J.  Douglas, 

Hon.  Sec.  National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society. 


EXHIBITING  HARDY  PLANTS. 

In  your  report  of  the  first  of  the  two  summer  exhibitions  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society  you  refer  to  the  unsatisfactory  condition  in  which  the  collec- 
tions of  hardy  plants  in  competition  for  the  prizes  were  staged,  and  I am  glad 
you  did  so,  for  the  plants  were  presented  to  the  notice  of  the  visitors  in  a 
manner  that  gave  a poor  idea  of  their  beauty.  I have  no  sympathy  with  the 
carping  oritics  who  not  only  take  advantage  of  every  possible  opportunity  for 
finding  fault,  but  go  out  of  their  way  to  do  so ; but  I consider  this  was  a 
proper  occasion  for  criticism,  and  I should  have  preferred  the  use  of  a term 
much  stronger  than  “ unsatisfactory,”  because  a more  expressive  word  is 
necessary  to  oonvey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  way  in  which  some  at  least  of  the 
plants  in  the  several  collections  were  staged.  The  schedule  required  “ 12 
alpines,  in  pots,”  which  I should  interpretate  as  twelve  plants  of  alpines  that 
had  been  grown  in  pots.  The  exhibitors  thought  otherwise.  In  one  collection 
there  were  eight  or  ten  plants  in  separate  pots  packed  together  in  a large  pan, 
with  spar  between  the  pots ; and  in  all  of  the  collections  the  major  portion  of 
the  specimens,  if  they  may  be  so  designated,  were  made  up  with  plants 
recently  lifted  from  the  open  borders.  This  is  a decidedly  unsatisfactory  way 
of  showing  them,  for  it  gives  the  large  growers  a decided  advantage  over 
those  who  have  a limited  collection,  and  it,  moreover,  very  heavily  discounts 
cultural  Bkill.  Very  little  skill  is  required  to  dig  up  two  or  three  large 
clumps  of  a saxifrage  and  pack  them  together  in  a pan  or  pot,  and  the  grower 
who  has  but  little  space  at  command  cannot  possibly  make  up  such  large 
masses  as  those  whose  space  is  practically  unlimited.  But  if  the  plants  had 
to  be  grown  in  pots  the  smaller  cultivators  would  be  able  to  compete  on  more 
equal  terms,  as  the  place  each  exhibitor  would  occupy  on  the  prize  list  would 
depend  more  upon  the  skill  that  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  specimens 
than  the  extent  of  the  stock  of  each  of  the  several  kinds.  But  I am  not  so 
much  concerned  about  the  exhibitors  as  I am  about  the  plants.  When  grubbed 
up  on  the  morning  of  the  show,  or  in  the  afternoon  previous,  and  packed 
together  in  pots,  they  present  such  a wretched,  half-dead  appearance,  as  to 
tend  to  bring  hardy  flowers  into  disrespect,  rather  than  to  afford  pleasure  to 
those  who  are  interested  in  them  and  appreciate  their  beauty.  The  judges 
are,  of  course,  more  to  blame  than  the  exhibitors,  for  if  they  were  to  distinguish 
between  plants  that  had  been  grown  in  the  pots  and  lifted  from  the  borders, 
and  give  due  preference  to  the  former,  matters  would  soon  come  right.  But 
hitherto  they  have  proceeded  on  the  lines  that  size  alone  is  the  test  of  merit, 
as  proved  by  the  fact  that  if  the  matter  is  discussed  with  the  exhibitors,  they 
at  once  say  the  judges  show  so  much  favour  to  the  large  masses  that  they  are 
compelled  to  stage  them,  A Lover  of  Hardt  Flowers. 
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♦ 

INJURY  TO  VEGETATION  BY  MEANS  OP  SMOKE  FROM 
RAILWAY  TRAINS. 

Andrews  v.  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company. — The  result  of  this  action 
in  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division,  before  Mr.  Justice  Field  and  a special  jury, 
was  given  in  our  issue  for  last  week.  It  is  a matter  of  the  very  first  import- 
ance, not  only  to  persons  engaged  in  commercial  horticulture,  but  to  the  public 
at  large,  and  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  constitute  a ruling  precedent.  Whether 
the  defendant  company  will  acquiesce  in  the  decision  must,  of  course,  be  quickly 
determined  ; but  at  present  there  are  no  signs  of  an  intention  to  call  in  ques- 
tion the  finding  of  the  jury. 

The  action  raised  the  question  as  to  how  far  railway  companies  are  liable 
at  law  for  injuries  admittedly  occasioned  to  plants,  shrubs,  &c.,  growing  on 
land  in  proximity  to  their  lines  from  smoke  and  noxious  vapours  evolved  from 
their  engines.  The  plaintiff  is  a nurseryman  carrying  on  business  at  Temple 
Mills,  Stratford,  and  his  gardens  are  situated  at  the  point  where  the  defen- 
dants’ line  to  Loughton  branches  off  from  their  main  line  to  Cambridge.  The 
nursery  is  close  alongside  the  defendants’  main  line  upon  its  south-eastern  side. 
The  action  was  brought  to  recover  damages  as  compensation  for  an  alleged 
nuisance,  caused,  it  was  alleged,  by  the  negligent  use  by  the  defendants  of 
their  engines  in  respect  of  the  smoke  and  noxious  vapours  evolved  therefrom, 
which  had  substantially  damaged  the  various  plants  and  flowers  grown  by  the 
plaintiff  in  his  nursery.  The  plaintiff  also  prayed  for  an  injunction  to  compel 
the  defendants  to  abate  the  nuisance  complained  of.  The  defendants  admitted 
that  the  plaintiff’s  nursery  had  sustained  damage  by  reason  of  the  matters 
complained  of,  though  not  to  the  extent  alleged.  They  denied  that  they  were 
guilty  of  negligence  as  alleged,  and  pleaded  that,  that  being  so,  they  were  re- 
lieved from  liability  by  statute.  The  alleged,  nuisance,  they  contended,  was 
unavoidable  and  incidental  to  carrying  out  legitimately  the  undertaking  for 
which  the  legislature  had  created  them. 

Mr.  Crump,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Alfred  Cock,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Crispe  appeared  for  the 
plaintiff;  Mr.  Moulton,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Douglas  Walker  appeared  for  the  defen- 
dants. 

Mr.  Edwin  Andrews,  the  plaintiff,  was  called,  and  stated  that  he  had  be- 
gun business  on  his  own  account  at  the  place  in  question  in  1872.  His  nursery 
waB  about  an  acre  and  a half  in  extent,  and  there  were  now  about  40,000 
square  feet  of  glass  upon  it.  Before  1880  there  were  about  30,000  square  feet 
of  glass.  He  chiefly  grew  grapes  and  cucumbers,  and  had  besides  the  usual 
nurseryman’s  stock.  The  average  profits  for  the  three  years  immediately  next 
before  1880  had  beeD  between  f GOO  and  £700  a year  net.  After  that  year  these 
profits  had  fallen  about  50  per  cent.  He  was  an  uneducated  man  and  kept  no 
books,  his  business  being  a strictly  cash  one.  It  was  about  1880  that  he  first 
experienced  the  smoke  from  the  defendants’  engines  as  a nuisance.  At  this 
time  there  began  to  be  a congestion  of  engines  used  in  shunting  and  making 
up  luggage  trains  in  a large  new  siding.  These  engines  would  stop  opposite 
his  garden  by  signal,  and  often  “fuel  up,”  and  so  emit  dense  volumes  of  black 
smoke  and  dust,  which  would  catch  him  on  three  sides  according  to  the  wind. 
This  smoke  and  the  noxious  gases  caused  the  leaves  of  plants,  &c.,  to  curl  and 
frizzle  up.  They  became  choked  and  ruined  by  a foul  black  deposit,  which 
also  settled  on  the  glass  and  obscured  the  light.  Witness  stated  that  from 
1880  to  1884,  when  he  instituted  this  action,  he  had  made  numerous  com- 
plaints from  time  to  time  on  the  subject  to  the  defendants,  both  by  letter  and 
personally.  These  complaints,  it  was  stated,  had  had  the  effect  of  temporarily 
lessening  the  nuisance.  It  was  shown  in  evidence  that  the  defendants,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  complaints,  fined  some  of  their  engine  drivers  and  others  for 
causing  or  permitting  excessive  smoke  at  the  spot  in  question.  The  corre- 
spondence between  the  parties  was  putin,  and  scientific  and  other  evidence  was 
given  to  support  the  plaintiff’s  case. 

Mr.  Moulton,  in  opening  the  defence,  admitted  that  the  plaintiff  had  suf- 
fered considerable  damage,  but  contended  that  the  defendants  were  not  legally 
liable.  The  legislature  had  enacted  that  the  defendants  must  use  engines 
which  as  far  as  practicable  consumed  their  own  smoke.  To  effect  this  there 
must  be  perfect  and  complete  combustion.  The  engines  must  burn  coal,  and 
the  complete  combustion  of  any  coal  must  of  necessity  produce  sulphurous 
acid,  by  which  ho  contended  the  real  substantial  injury  to  the  plants  was 
due. 

Evidence  for  the  defence  having  been  given, 

Mr.  Justice  Field  summed  up.  He  pointed  out  that  to  entitle  them  to 
protection  by  statute  from  their  common  law  liabilities  a railway  company 
must  not  be  negligent  nor  unreasonable  in  the  user  of  their  traffic  and  in 
carrying  out  their  statutory  powers.  In  going  over  the  evidenoe  his  lordship 
remarked  that  there  was  evidence  to  show  that  when  the  defendants  chose  the 
matters  complained  of  abated,  which  seemed  to  negative  the  defendants’  con- 
tention that  they  were  unavoidable.  Finally,  his  lordship  asked  the  jury 
whether  the  plaintiff  had  sustained  such  a substantial  and  material  loss  as  to 
entitle  him  to  compensation,  and,  if  so,  was  it  oaused  by  the  defendants  carry- 
ing on  their  business  in  a legitimate  manner  as  authorised  by  statute,  or  was 
it  due  to  some  excess  by  the  defendants  of  those  powers  ? If  they  thought 
that  a portion  of  the  injury  was  due  to  the  legitimate  user  of  the  defendants’ 
line  and  part  to  an  excessive  user,  they  would  have  to  separato  the  two  as  far 
as  was  possible  when  assessing  the  damages. 

The  jury  found  for  the  plaintiff,  damages  £500. 

Judgment  accordingly,  and  a refusal  to  stay  execution. 


STEALING  GERANIUMS. 

At  Marylobone  Police  Court,  Alfred  Alldred,  27,  of  20,  Rackham  Road, 
Netting  Hill,  a letter  carrier,  was  charged  with  stealing  nine  geranium  plants, 
worth  4s.  Gd.,  the  property  of  Captain  Charles  Harris,  of  4G,  Leamington 
Road  Villas,  Bayswater.  Police-constable  Thomas  said  ho  saw  tho  prisoner  leave 
the  garden  of  No.  4G.  When  the  prisoner  caught  sight  of  witness  ho  turned  short 
round,  and  walked  rapidly  away.  Witnoss  examined  the  garden,  and  seeing 
that  plants  had  been  removed  he  wont  after  Alldred,  and  seouring  the  assist- 
ance of  another  constable,  took  him  into  oustody.  When  told  that  he  would 
bo  charged  with  the  theft,  tho  prisoner  said,  “ Forgivo  me  this  time.  Think 
of  my  wife  and  children.  I will  put  them  back  whore  I got  them  from  If  you 
will  allow  me.”  An  official  from  the  General  Post  Office  said  prisoner  had 
boon  in  tho  sorvice  upwards  of  thirteen  years,  and  had  behaved  himself  hitherto 
oxtromely  well.  Ho  oould  not  anticipate  tho  dooision  of  the  Postmastor- 
General,  but  ho  fearad  the  consequence  to  tho  prisoner  would  be  very  serious. 
Mr.  Cooke  said  ho  could  not  Imagine  what  had  induced  the  prisoner  to  mako 


such  a deplorablo  sacrifice  of  character,  position,  and  family  for  the  sake  of  a 
few  paltry  plants.  He  fined  him  10s.,  and  ordered  him  to  pay  4s.  Gd.,  the 
value  of  the  plants.  There  were  many  postmen  and  others  in  court  who  seemed 
to  feel  as  acutely'.the  position  of  the  prisoner  as  he  did  himself. 


lepltts  to  Queries. 

♦ 

Grape  Vines. — R.  P.— Your  vines  have  been  too  hot  and  too  dry.  Syringe 
freely,  give  water  at  the  roots  if  needful,  and  let  them  have  air. 

Turnips.— M.  B. — The  two  best  turnips  for  sowing  now  are  the  Early 
White  Stone  or  Six  Weeks  and  the  Red  Globe.  Good  breadths  of  these  sown 
now  will  give  you  an  abundant  supply  until  late  in  the  autumn. 

Setting  Melons. — Constant  Reader  will  probably  have  a sufficient  crop  by 
leaving  them  to  set  themselves,  but  to  make  sure  is  a better  way.  All  that  is 
needful  is  to  pluck  a flower  that  has  no  fruit  beneath  it,  and  strip  away  the 
corolla  and  insert  the  yellow  club  in  the  centre  of  a flower  that  is  attached  to 
a tiny  fruit.  It  should  be  done  in  the  forenoon,  when  the  male  flowers  are 
perfect  and  the  yellow  pollen  on  the  club  appears  in  the  form  of  dust. 

Wasps. — B.C. — Any  old  muslin  curtains  may  be  cut  up  for  bags  to  enclose 
bunches  of  grapes,  and  the  bags  should  be  large  enough  to  hang  loosely  over 
the  bunches,  or  the  wasps  may  discover  that  the  fruit  can  be  reached  by  a 
little  dexterity  from  the  outside,  and  they  are  fairly  clever  in  the  transaction 
of  business.  Bottle  traps  are  particularly  useful,  as  they  decoy  the  wasps  from 
the  fruit,  and  keep  them  prisoners 

Seedy  Spinach,  fyc. — Barry  has  failed,  as  many  other  beginners  have  failed, 
through  sowing  the  seeds  too  thick.  It  is  truly  astonishing  how  much  is 
lost  both  in  quantity  and  quality  of  all  kinds  of  garden  crops  by  this  foolish 
practice.  At  the  present  time  there  will  be  found  in  many  gardens  three  or 
four  plants  of  kidney  beans  where  there  ought  to  be  but  one,  and  of  lettuces, 
beets,  and  many  other  important  crops  overcrowding  puts  the  quality  down  to 
nothing,  and  people  think  gardening  impossible  in  consequence,  whereas  the 
impossibility  is  of  their  own  making.  Your  spinach  has  run  away  to  seed  to 
punish  you  for  not  allowing  it  to  grow. 

Silvery -leaved  Bedders. — G.  A. — Several  of  the  silvery-leaved  plants  are 
exceedingly  useful  for  edging  beds  and  borders,  and  also  for  forming  divisional 
lines.  It  will  not  be  advisable  to  have  a large  collection,  as  the  number  of 
those  really  good  is  comparatively  small.  In  the  second  and  subsequent  years 
the  plants  grow  more  or  less  irregular  and  present  an  unsatisfactory  appear- 
ance, therefore  the  stock  should  be  renewed  annually  by  means  of  cuttings  or 
division,  according  to  the  character  of  the  respective  kinds.  The  following 
comprise  the  best  of  the  plants  having  silvery  foliage  : Achillea  umbellata, 
Antennaria  tomentosa,  Cineraria  ceratophylla,  Centaurea  ragusina  compacta, 
C Princess  of  Wales,  Cerastium  tomentosum,  Echeveria  secunda  glauca,  E. 
Peacocki,  Leucophyton  Browni,  Sedum  glaucum,  Thymus  lanuginosus,  and 
Veronica  incana. 

Dracaenas. — W.  S.—  In  the  cultivation  of  dracoenas  it  is  essential  to  keep 
them  within  a short  distance  of  the  glass  and  to  syringe  them  sparingly, 
excepting  during  the  summer  season,  when  overhead  syringings  will  be  bene- 
ficial. All  the  varieties  with  coloured  leafage  can  be  readily  increased  by 
means  of  cuttings  of  the  stem,  which,  in  being  prepared  for  propagating 
purposes,  should  be  cut  into  lengths  of  about  two  inches.  Insert  the  cuttings 
singly,  in  small  pots,  or  several  together  in  pots  five  inches  in  diameter,  and 
place  where  they  can  have  the  assistance  of  a brisk  temperature  and  a genial 
bottom  heat.  Use  a light  sandy  mixture  for  the  cutting  pots,  and  for  subse- 
quent shifts  an  open  and  moderately  rich  compost.  The  following  comprise 
some  of  the  best  of  those  at  present  in  cultivation : Alba  marginata, 
Angustifolia,  Baptisti,  Bausei,  Cooperi,  Ernesti,  Goldieana,  Guilfoylei, 
Lindeni,  Massangeana,  Mrs.  Turner,  Pulcherrima,  Terminalis,  Terminalis 
alba,  and  Williamsi. 

Passion  Flowers. — W.  H.  B. — You  have  been  misinformed,  for  instead  of 
being  difficult  they  make  a most  vigorous  growth  under  simple  manage- 
ment. Whether  grown  in  the  stove  or  conservatory,  the  passifloras 
should  be  planted  in  a border  that  is  well  drained  and  moderately  rich,  and 
when  in  full  growth  receive  liberal  supplies  of  water.  The  growth  should  be 
allowed  as  much  latitude  as  is  consistent  with  the  health  of  the  other  subjects 
grown  in  the  structure.  The  shoots  should  be  shortened  at  the  end  of  the 
autumn,  when  the  plants  are  at  rest,  to  prevent  obstruction  of  the  light 
during  the  winter.  In  the  course  of  the  spring  the  new  shoots  that  are  produced 
should  be  thinned  out,  and  those  remaining  be  allowed  to  grow  unchecked,  an 
abundant  production  of  flowers  being  impossible  where  severe  stopping  is 
resorted  to.  The  best  kinds  for  the  stove  are  Alata,  Decaisneana,  Ilahni, 
Innesi,  Kermesina,  and  Princeps.  For  the  conservatory,  Campbelli,  Clowesi, 
Constance  Elliott,  Cserulea  racemosa,  Imperatrice,  Eugenie,  Lawsoni,  and 
Munroi. 

Achimenes. — W.  Smith. — The  plants  should  now  be  in  full  growth  and 
well  advanced,  nevertheless  we  gladly  comply  with  your  request  for  a brief 
description  of  the  way  in  which  the  corms  should  be  started  and  the  plants 
grown  on  ; and  a short  list  of  the  varieties  best  adapted  for  general  cultiva- 
tion. In  starting  achimenes  into  growth  shake  the  corms  out  of  the  old  soil, 
and  lay  them  rather  close  together  on  the  surface  of  shallow  pans  filled  with 
a mixture  consisting  of  loam,  leafmould,  and  sand.  This  having  been  done 
cover  with  a half-inch  layer  of  fine  soil,  and  place  them  in  a structure  in  which 
the  temperature  ranges  between  G5deg.  and  70  deg.  Maintain  the  soil  in  a 
moderately  moist  state  and  increase  the  supply  when  the  plants  begin  to  make 
their  appearance  above  the  surface.  As  soon  ob  they  have  attained  a height 
of  about  two  inches  transfer  them  to  the  pots  or  baskets  in  which  they  are  to 
bloom.  The  plants  should  be  put  about  two  inohos  apart,  and  havo  tho  soil 
pressed  moderately  firm  about  them.  The  compost  must  bo  moderately  light 
and  rich,  and  the  best  mixture  that  could  bo  preparod  for  aohimenoB  is  one 
consisting  of  fibrous  loam  four  parts,  and  leaf-mould,  woll  rotted  manure,  and 
silver  sand.  Achimenes  require  rather  liberal  supplies  of  water  when  in  full 
growth,  and  a liberal  degree  of  attnosphorio  humidity.  They  ought  fo  havo  a 
position  near  the  glass  until  within  a short  timo  of  their  flowering,  but  they 
must  not  be  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Tho  following  comprise 
the  finost  varieties  at  presont  in  cultivation  : Advance,  Atnbroiso  Vorsohaffelt, 
Raumanni  Ursula,  Carl  Wulfarth,  Chirita,  Cherub,  Dazzle,  Dr.  Buonzod,  Dr. 
Hopft,  Francois  Oardineux,  Georgians,  Hofgartner  Wendzohuroh.  Longiflora, 
Longiflora  alba,  Longiflora  major,  Longiflora  rosea,  Margorotta,  IWastarplooe, 
Madame  Ambroise  i Vorsohaliolt,  Mauvo  Quoen,  llosoa  magnihoa,  and  \ an 
1 1 outto. 
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Preserving  Green  Peas  for  Winter  Use. — F.  B.,  Kildare,  and  others,  will  lind 
in  Q.M.,  July  14,  1888,  a paper  on  preserving  various  kinds  of  vegetables.  Tho 
present  subject  of  inquiry  is  tho  best  mode  of  preserving  green  peas.  We 
give  what  may  be  termed  tho  Dutoh  method  of  preserving  thorn  after  they  aro 
partially  oooked,  and  for  this  purpoBO  thoy  should  be  rathor  old.  And  we 
give  also  what  may  be  termed  tho  Fronoh  method  of  preserving  them  with  the 
aid  of  sugar,  which  is  always  preferable  to  salt  as  a preservative,  provided  it 
can  be  used  : (1)  Gather  tho  peas  before  sunrise,  shell  them  immediately,  and 
throw  them  into  boiling  water ; when  they  have  had  one  good  boil,  take  them 
off ; and  when  oold,  spread  them  thinly  over  a wire  sieve.  Place  the  sieve 
for  six  hours  over  hot  wood  ashes,  or  over  a very  slow  charcoal  fire,  so 
as  to  dry  them  gradually,  and  then  put  into  bottles,  corking  them  carefully. 
In  this  way  thoy  will  keep  fresh  till  winter.  (2)  For  this  method  the  peas 
must  be  mature,  but  they  should  not  be  old.  Take  a middle-sized  stew-pan 
and  nearly  fill  it  with  peas,  over  which  sprinkle,  very  lightly,  pounded  loaf- 
sugar.  To  a quart  of  peas  there  should  be  added  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar. 
Put  the  pan  over  a slow  fire,  and  carefully  stir  two  or  three  times.  As  they 
become  heated  a little  water  will  flow  from  them,  which  is  a sign  that  they  are 
heated  enough.  Turn  them  out  on  a soft  cloth  to  drain,  and  when  rendered 
as  dry  as  possible  remove  them  on  to  sheets  of  paper  spread  out  in  an  airy 
room.  In  doing  this  look  for  any  that  are  bruised  or  discoloured,  and  remove 
them.  When  quite  dry  pack  them  in  smallish  earthen  jars,  and  tie  down  and 
store  them  in  a cool  dry  place.  If  they  are  not  quite  dry  mildew  will  soon 
appear  and  render  them  worthless.  But  if  the  work  is  well  done  they  will  be 
coated  with  a thin  glaze  of  sugar,  which  is  peculiarly  preservative  in  its  nature. 
French  beans  preserved  in  this  way  are  of  a good  colour  and  flavour  when  used 
in  the  winter,  and  will  require  only  the  ordinary  process  of  cooking.  Green 
peas  fully  grown,  but  still  tender,  may  be  preserved  for  soups  by  spreading 
them  on  trays  or  papers  and  drying  them  in  a cool  oven — say,  not  hotter  than 
the  hand  can  bear  without  inconvenience.  They  will  be  much  shrivelled,  but 
will  be  excellent  for  soups  and  ragouts.  We  do  not  know  of  any  method  of 
preserving  so  that  they  shall  come  to  table  in  winter  in  a condition  equal  to 
fresh  gathered  peas  in  summer.  Even  the  best  brand  of  tinned  peas,  which 
are  of  excellent  quality,  will  not  do  it. 


literature. 

Mr.  Heath’s. Illustrations  for  June  is  as  fresh  and  various  as  usual,  and 
perhaps,  amongst  the  many  “ illustrations,”  that  of  the  American  Sulky  is  at 
once  the  freshest  and  worth  the  price  of  the  number.  We  see  now  that  the  old 
joke  about  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse  is  in  the  way  to  become  a serious 
fact.  The  horse  is  in  the  middle  of  the  cart  now,  and  we  have  but  to  back 
him  and  “ there  he  is.” 

Pus  in  Urbe  ; or,  Flowers  that  thrive  in  London  Gardens  and  Smoky  Towns.  By 
Mrs.  Hawf.is  (Field  and  Tuer.)  This  trifle  is  likely  to  prove  useful  to  many,  but 
there  is  not  much  to  be  said  about  it.  Mrs.  Haweis  cultivates  a small  quarrel 
with  gardeners,  and  has  the  misfortune  of  not  clearly  apprehending  the  ground 
of  her  complaints.  The  general  tone  of  the  discourse  is  encouraging  and 
instructive,  and  when  the  persuasive  part  of  the  work  is  completed  there  is 
offered  the  reader  a considerable  and  “ safe  ” selection  of  trees,  shrubs^  and 
flowers.  The  cover  and  the  frontispiece  are  dainty  and  appropriate,  the  - cqts 
that  illustrate  the  text  are  obtrusive  and  coarse.  Whoever  is  in  doubt  abotit 
the  establishment  of  a beauty  spot  in  a smoky  town  will  be  advantaged  by 
consulting  Mrs.  Haweis,  whose  teachings  are  founded  on  experience. 

Orchids:  Their  Structure,  History,  and  Culture.  By  Lewis  Castle.  (171, 
Fleet  Street).  It  is  quite  gratifying  to  see  this  new  edition  of  Mr.  Castle’s 
admirable  brochure,  because  the  fact  tells  us  there  are  buyers  for  a book  which 
must  command  a large  sule  or  cannot  have  a place  in  the  world  except  as  an 
act  of  sacrifice.  When  such  a book  makes  way  as  the  result  of  a purely  com- 
mercial arrangement  we  know  that  cultivators  of  orchids  are  increasing  in 
numbers;  and,  in  their  way,  are  augmenting  the  sum  total  of  enthusiasts  in 
horticulture.  Mr.  Castle  has  made  improvements  in  his  text,  and  has  added 
to  its  scope  ; and  has,  in  fact,  made  the  very  utmost  of  his  opportunities  on 
being  required  by  an  appreciative  public  to  reproduce  his  useful  and  interest- 
ing treatise.  We  have  big  books  on  orchids,  and  the  sandwiching  of  a little 
one  between  them  is,  for  serious  purposes,  something  like  the  halfpenny  worth 
of  wholesome  bread  to  an  incredible  quantity  of  sack.  And  if  the  comparison 
does  not  hold,  it  still  remains  to  be  said  that  Mr.  Castle  has  prepared  for  the 
advantage  of  the  world  at  large  a wonderful  shilling’s  worth  of  information  on 
orchids. 

Library  of  English  Liter ature.  By  Henry  Mobley.  (Cassell.)  The  41st 
part  of  Professor  Morley’s  valuable  work  takes  us  through  poems  from  1447  to 
1590,  and  the  series  includes  Lydgate’s  story  of  Thebes,  Spenser’s  Faerie 
Queen,  and  other  works  of  scarcely  less  importance.  The  work  is  to  be  com- 
pleted in  48  parts,  and  we  begin  to  regret  that  it  is  not  to  be  continued 
indefinitely,  so  thoroughly  sound  is  the  plan  and  so  useful  the  result  of  the 
editor’s  careful  working  out. 

From  Messrs.  Ward  and  Lock  we  have  received  part  2 of  illustrated  edition 

of  Scott’s  Quentin  Durward,  part  55  of  Amateur  Work,  part  7 of  Langhorne’s 
Plutarch,  part  8 of  Winston’s  Josephus,  part  19  of  Universal  Instructor,  part  8 
of  Popular  Histories,  and  the  current  number  of  Sylvia’s  Home  Journal. 


From  Messrs.  Cassoll  wo  have  rooeived  part  89  of  Dori  Gallery,  part  4 of 
Familiar  Wild  Flowers,  part  88  of  Familiar  Garden  Flowers. 

Amongst  miscellaneous  papers  received  aro  Ladies’  Gazette  of  Fashion  (7, 
Paternoster  Buildings),  Mrs.  Warren’s  Ladies’  Treasury  (23,  Old  Bailey),  Old 
Jonathan  (148,  Aldersgate  Street),  The  Queen’s  Resolve,  The  Fireside,  Home 
Words,  and  Day  of  Days  (7,  Paternoster  Square),  and  Dowsett  and  Wood’s 
Fjstates  Roll. 

The  Fern  World.  By  Francis  Georoe  Heath  (Low  and  Co.). — Amongst 
the  many  books  on  ferns  that  bear  tho  name  of  Mr.  F.  G.  Heath,  this  is 
certainly  the  most  comprehensive  as  regards  the  information  it  affords  and 
the  special  purpose  in  view.  It  is  customary  with  writers  on  ferns,  and  more 
especially  on  British  ferns,  to  indulge  in  a certain  amount  of  gushing,  and  we 
must  do  Mr.  Heath  the  justice  of  saying  that  he  does  not  gush  over  much  in 
this  nice  book,  and  a little  must  be  allowed  in  the  interest  of  readers  who 
cannot  do  without  it.  The  book  is  descriptive  and  critical,  pictorial  and 
geographical,  persuasive  and  practical.  It  takes  us  through  the  regions 
where  ferns  most  abound,  and  aids  us  to  find  them  by  indications  of  localities, 
and  to  appreciate  them  by  descriptions  of  the  scenery.  But  the  most  impor- 
tant feature  is  the  descriptive  fern  flora,  which  constitutes  the  chief  bulk  of 
the  book,  and  in  which  we  find  a series  of  admirable  illustrations  adapted  to 
the  requirements  of  beginners  who  cannot  identify  the  species  from  technical 
summaries  alone.  Mr.  Heath’s  “ Fern  World  ” is  a substantial  contribution 
to  the  library  of  the  rambling  botanist  and  amateur  gardener. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B. — Choice  Seeds  and  Flowers. 

Knight  and  Co.,  104,  Cazneau  Street,  Liverpool. — Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds. 

Thames  Bank  Iron  Company,  Upper  Ground  Street,  S.E. — Trade 
Price  List. 

Potter  and  Clarke,  Farrinodon  Street,  E.C. — Garden  and  Flower 
Seeds. 


©fottuarg. 


Recently,  at  Brisbane,  Mr.  William  Landesborough,  the  Australian  explorer.  In 
1866  he  discovered  the  head  of  the  Thompson  river,  and  subsequently  he  led  the 
expedition  in  search  of  the  unfortunate  Burke  and  Wills. 

On  the  27th  May,  at  his  residence,  2,  The  Limes,  Mattock  Lane,  Ealing  Dean,  W., 
William  Henry  Acraman,  Esq.,  in  his  81st  year,  much  beloved.  Friends  will 
please  accept  this  intimation. 


COVENT  GARDEN. 


Vegetables  —continued. 


Fruit. 

Apples  per  i-sieve  2s.  Od.  to  4s.  Od. 

Apples,  American,  per  bar.  10s.  6d.  „21s.  Od. 
Cobs,  Kent..  — per  100 lbs.  36s.  Od.  ,,50s.  Od. 

Grapes — — per  lb.  2s.  Od.  „ 5s.  Od. 

Lemons  per  case  8s.  Od.  „ 9s.  Od. 

Melons each  3s.  Od.  ,,  4s.  01. 

Peaches  per  doz.  5s.  Od.  „15s.  Od. 

Pine-apples,  English,  per 

lb 2s.  Od.  „ 2s.  Gd. 

Pine-apples,  St.  Michaels, 

each — 3s.  6d.  „ 6s.  Od. 

Strawberries  ..--per  lb.  2s.  Od.  ,,  6s.  Od. 

Vegetables. 

Artichokes,  Globe,  per  dz.  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d. 
Asparagus,  English,  per  100  2s.  Od.  ,,  6s.  Od. 
Asparagus,  French,  per  bun.  Is.  6d.  ,,  6s.  Od. 

Beans,  French  per  lb.  0s.  9d.  „ Is.  Od. 

Beet  - per  doz.  Is.  Od.  „ 2s.  Od. 

Cabbages  ...  — _ ..per  doz.  Is.  6d.  „ 2s.  Od. 
Carrots  per  bun.  0s.  4d.  ,,  0s.  6d. 

Cauliflowers  — — ..perdoz.  2s.  6d.  „ 3s.  6d. 

Cucumbers _ each  0s.  4d.  „ 0s.  6d. 

Endive  — ... — per  doz.  Is.  Od.  „ Is.  6d. 

Garlic  — per  lb.  0s.  4d.  ,,  0s.  6d. 

Herbs  — per  bunch  0s.  3d.  „ 0s.  4d. 

Horse-radish  per  bun.  8s.  Od.  „ 4s.  Od. 

Lettuces,  Cabbage,  per  doz,  0s.  8d.  „ Is.  Od. 

Lettuce,  Cos per  doz.  Is.  Od.  ,,  Is.  6d. 

Leeks per  bun.  0s.  3d.  ,,  0s.  61. 

Mint,  Green— — —per  bun.  0s.  3d.  ,,  Os.  4d. 
Mushrooms  — — per  basket  Is.  Od.  ,,  Is.  6d. 

Onions  ... . per  bushel  4s.  Od.  ,,  5s.  Od. 

Onions  ..  — — — per  bunch  Os.  4d.  „ Os.  6d. 

Parsley — — per  bun.  0s.  3d.  ,,  0s.  4d. 

Radishes  _ per  doz.  bunch  0s.  6d.  ,,  Is.  Od. 
Rhubarb  -. ..  - ..per  bun.  0s.  4d.  „ 0s.  6d‘ 
Small  Salading  ..  per  pun.  0s.  3d.  ,,  0s.  4d. 


Spinach  — .....  per  bushel  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  Od. 
Tomatoes  — — — — per  lb.  0s.  9d.  „ Is.  Od. 
Turnips  _ per  bunch  0s.  4d.  ,,  0s.  6d . 


Cut  Flowers. 


Abutilons..  ..per  doz.  bun. 
Azaleas  ...per  doz.  sprays 
Bluebells  ..  perdoz.  bun. 
Bouvardias  — — per  bunch 

Callas per  doz. 

Carnations,  per  doz.  blms. 
Eucharis,  per  doz.  blooms 
Gardenias,  per  doz.  blooms 
Heliotropes,  per  doz.  sprays 
Lapageria,  per  doz.  blooms 
Marguerites,  per  doz.  bun. 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  bun. 
Pelargoniums,  Zonal,  per 

doz.  trusses  

Pelargoniums,  per  doz. 

trusses  .... 

Roses .per  doz.  blms. 

Roses,  Tea -per  doz.  blms. 
Steph  motis,  per  doz.  sprays 
Tropafiolum  ..per  doz.  bun. 
Tuberoses  ......  - per  doz. 


Is. 

6d. 

to 

2s.  Od. 

Is. 

Od. 

» 

Is.  6d. 

0s. 

9d. 

Is.  Od. 

03. 

61. 

Is.  Od. 

3s. 

Od. 

4s.  Od. 

Is 

01. 

»» 

Is.  61. 

3s. 

Od. 

4s.  6d. 

Is. 

Od. 

II 

3s.  Od. 

0s. 

6d. 

II 

Os.  8d. 

Is. 

Od. 

2s.  Od. 

4s. 

Od. 

II 

6s.  Od, 

3s. 

Od. 

6s.  Od. 

0s. 

6d. 

n 

0s.  8d. 

0s.  8d.  „ Is.  01. 
Is.  61.  „ 2s.  Od. 
Is.  Od.  ,,  Is.  6d. 
Is.  6d.  „ 2s.  6d. 
Is.  Od.  „ 2s.  Od. 
Is.  Od.  „ Is.  6d. 


BOROUGH  AND  SPITALFIELDS. 
Potatoes. 

Regents  — ..  — -per  ton  70s. to  95s. 

Magnum  Bonum  — — ..per  ton  65s.  ,,  85s. 
Scotch  Champion  ....per  ton  50s.  „ 60s. 
Victorias  ..per  ton  66s.  ,,  90s. 

Jersey  Kidneys,  New.. per  cwt.  15s.  „ 21s. 
Jersey  Rounds,  New  ..per  cwt.  7s.  „ 10s. 
Malta  Kidneys,  New  ...per  cwt.  10s.  „ 15s. 
Malta  Rounds,  New  -per  cwt.  8s.  „ 12s. 


Imperishable  and  Cheap.  The  New 

WINDOW  FLOWER  BOX. 


MADE  ENTIRELY  OE  IRON  ANU  TILES. 
Prices  From  7?6d  each. 

WRITE  FOR FULLPARTICUURSTO 

M.  PRYOR.  IRONMONGER. 
PALSTON  JUNCTION,  LONDON,  E 


Now  Ready, 

A New  Reduced  Price  List  of  SHADINGS 
FOR  CONSERVATORIES  AND  GREENHOUSES. 

THE 

New  Canvas  Shading, 


Sold  by  BENJAMIN  EDGINGTON,  will  defy  the  action 
of  all  weathers. 


It  is  perfectly  rot-proof,  keeps  sound  under  conditions 
where  otherifabrics  have  shown  fungoid  growth  and  incipient 
decay. 


200  FT.  ^ 

14X12 
16X12 
18X12 
20X12 
20X13 
16  X 14 
18X14  . 
20X14J! 


Boxes. 

20X15 
.18x16 
d 20  X 16 
22X16 
x 24  X 16 
# 20X18 
22X18 
24X18 


21-OZ.  and  15-oz.  Foreign  and  English. 

Stock  Lists  and  Prices  on  application.  Quote  “ Magazine.” 


GEORGE  FARMILOE  AND  SONS, 

|34,JSt.  John’s  St.,  West  Smithfield,  London,  E.C. 


TIIE  GA  EDE  NETS’  MA  GA  ZINE 


June  5,  1886. 
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GREENHOUSES 

OF  EVERY  KIND 

Designed,  Erected,  and  Heated. 


Constructed  so  as  to  obtain,  with 
the  least  obstruction  to  light  and 
sun,  the  greatest  strength  and 
rigidity,  at  prices  which,  owing 
to  unusual  facilities,  defy  com- 
petition. 


Gentlemen  will  do  well  to  obtain  an  Estimate  from  us  ( for  which  no  charge  is  made ) before  placing  their  orders  elsewhere. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  FREE. 

Richly  Illustrated  Catalogue,  containing  over  60  Plates  of  Winter  Gardens,  Conservatories,  Vineries,  Plant  Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  &c.,  recently  erected 

by  M.  and  Co.,  for  24  stamps. 

MESSENGER  and  COMPANY,  LOUGHBOROUGH. 


THE  IMPROVED  SELF-ACTING  HYDRAULIC  RAM. 

This  usetul  self-acting  Apparatus,  which  works  day  and  night  without  needing  attention,  will  raise  water 
to  any  height  or  distance,  without  cost  for  labour  or  motive  power,  where  a few  feet  fall  can  be  obtained, 
and  is  suited  for  supplying  Public  or  Private  Establishments,  Farm  Buildings,  Hallway  Stations,  dec. 

49A  (ll 


S.  OWEN'S  and  CO.,  Hydraulio  Engineers, 

WHITEFRIARS  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


No.  88.  Portable  Pump 
for  emptying  Manure 
Tanks,  Cesspools,  dtc. 
with  flexible  Suction 
and  Strainer. 


No.  4.  Cast-iron 
Yard,  Farm,  and 
Cottage  Pumps. 


69b. 


No.  50.  Double-barrel  Farm  Fire  Engine  or  Liquid  Manure  Distributor,  from  8-in.  to 
6-in.  barrels. 

No.  40a.  Double-action  Portable  Force  pump,  or  Barrow,  for  Garden  use. 

No.  64b.  The  CASSIOBURY  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER,  as  designed  for  the  Earl  of 
Essex. 


No.  49a.  Galvanized  Swing  Water  Carriers,  containing  24,  86,  and  60  gallon*. 

No.  49.  Garden  Engines,  all  sizes,  in  Oak  or  Galvanized  Iron  Tubs. 

No.  69b.  Improved  Hose  Reels  for  Coiling  Hose. 

No.  64a.  Brigade  or  Mansion  Fire  Engines,  in  Galvanized  Iron  Tanks,  on  wheels,  with 
Hose  Pipes  and  Appurtenances  complete. 


8.  OWENS  ana  Co.,  manufacture  and  ereot  every  description  of  Hydraulio  and  General  Engineers'  Work  for  Mansions,  Farms,  & c.,  comprising 
Pumps  Turbines,  Water  Wheels,  Farming  Apparatus,  Baths,  Drying  Closets,  Gas  Works,  Apparatus  for  Liquid  Manure  Distribution,  Fire  Mains. 
Hose  Hvdrants,  Pines,  *0.,  &o.  Particulars  talren  in  nnv  part  of  the  Country.  Plans  mul  Estimates  given.  Illustrated  Catalogue*  ran  he  had  on  application. 


GARDEN  REQUISITES 

" TW  O InniMUPIIfl 

v PRIZE  MEDALS. 

1 Quality,  THE  BEST  in 

/ the  Market. 

(All  Sacks  included). 

PEAT, best  browufibroup,  5a.  Od.  per  sack  ; 5Saoksfor22s  G, 
PEAT,  best  black  fibrous,  4s.  6d.  „ R Sacks  for  20s.  fli 

PEAT,  extra  selected  orchid,  5s.  61.  „ 5 Sacks  for  25s.  Oi 


eat  yellow  fibrous ...  \ , . , 

ED  COMPOST,  best  ( *8-  p< 

OULD,  best  only f3fl-  0d-  . 

OULD,  ditto  ..  ..  ) (Bftcks  1 


per  bushe 
per  sac 
included 


LOAM,  best  yellow  fibrous.. 

PREPARED  01 

LEAF  MOULD, 

PEAT  MOULD,  

JO??®  SAND  (coarse)  1/6  per  bnsh.,  14/- half-ton.,  24/- 1< 

RAFFIA  FIBRE,  best  only  1/-  per  lb. 

CLOTH,  Finest  Sported  ...  86.  lb.,  28  lb.  1 

T,9Pa^?£XAPER>  ditto  (Hpdoialitd)  8d.  lb.,  28  lb.  1 
SPAWN  (finest  Milltrack)...  5s.porbnsh 
SPHAGNUM  MOSS,  all  selected,  2s.  per  bush.,  6s.  per  fliu 

COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE  (by  Clmbb’s  specie  1 pr  jcoi 

sacks,  la.  each ; 10  sacks,  9s. ; 15  sacks,  13s. ; 20  stw  as,  1 5 
30_  sacks,  25s.  ; 40  sacks,  30s.  Truck-load,  loose,  free 
rail,  25s.  Limited  quantities  of  G special  quality,  grai 
lated,  in  sacks  only,  2s.  each. 

Terms,  atrictiv  Gash  with  order 
Bankkrs  : UNION  BANK  OF  LONDON. 


CHUBB,  ROUND,  & CO., 

West  Ferry  Rd.,  Millwall,  London,  E. 


SUPERIOR  TANNED  NETTING,  2 yards 
wide,  lAd.  per  yard;  4 yards  wido,  3d.  per  yard;  2 
yards  wide,  10s.  per  100  yards;  4 yards  wide,  20s.  per  100 
yards.  NEW  TWINE  NETTING,  1 inch  mesh,  1 yard 
wide,  2d.  ; yards  wide,  4d.  ; 4 yards  wido,  Hd.  per  yard. 
WOVE  NETTING,  0 meshes  to  the  square  in  oh,  7d.  per 
yard,  52  inches  wido. 

W.  OuM/iNayoKD,  Forest  Gate,  London,  E, 


The  ORIGINAL  and  ONLY  GENUINE 
TRENTHAM  RIVETTED  BOILER. 


Recently  Improved  and  Reduced  in  Price 

Also  Makers  of  all  other  kinds  of  Boilers  for  Heating. 


HOT  WATER  PIPES  AND  FITTINGS 

of  ovory  description  for  Heating  Apparatus. 

TnE  LARGEST  STOCK  IN  TIIE  KINGDOM. 


HIGH  and  LOW  PRESSURE  and  HOT-AIR,  KEATING 
APPARATUS  ERECTED  and  GUARANTEED. 


FRED.  SILVESTER,  Castle  Hill  Foundry, 
Newcastle,  Staffordshire. 


D0ULT0N  and  Co., 

LAMBETH  POTTERY,  LONDON,  S.E. 

VASES,  PEDESTALS,  FOUNTAINS, 
GARDEN  EDGINGS,  &c., 

IN 

IMPERISHABLE  TERRA  COTTA: 


PLAIN  AND  ORNAMENTAL  PAVINGS. 

TILES  FOR  LINING  WALLS  OF  CONSERVATORIES. 

ART  POTTERY, 

Including  Jardinieres,  and  other  Table  Decorations,  and 
Vases,  Fountains,  dec.,  for  the  Conservatory,  in 
DOULTON  WARE,  LAMBETH  FA1EN0R,  AND  TIIIC 
NEW  SILICON  WARE. 

Show  Rooms:  ALBERT  EMBANKMENT,  S.E. 

PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL, 

FOR 

VINK  BORDERS,  FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRIES, 
ROSES,  FLOWERBEDS,  POTTING  PURPOSES, 
and  General  Horticultural  Purposes. 

IIiust,  Brook f,  and  Hirst,  Manufacturers,  Leeds,  <Otk. 


Junk  12,  1886. 


THE  GA  TEENERS'  MA  GA  ZINE . 
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Sun. 

Moon, 

High  Water  at 

M .tmp. 
avi-K.of 
40  y th  . 
Chla 
wick. 

D. 

of 

D. 

of 

Anniversaries,  Festivals, 

Souths 

RiHOB. 

Sots. 

London  Bndgo. 

Liverpool  Dook. 

Orchids  in  Flower. 

Day 

of 

Yr. 

M. 

w. 

Noon. 

After. 

Morn. 

Morn, 

After. 

Morn. 

Aftor. 

1886 

H.  M. 

M.  8. 

H . M. 

II.  M. 

II.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

11.  M. 

H.  M. 

DBG. 

1886 

1.3 

s 

Pentecost.  Whit  Sunday. 

3 45 

0 15 

8 15 

4 51 

2 14 

11  10 

11  50 

8 12 

8 44 

OC-5 

Anguloa  unillora  

161 

14 

M 

Battle  of  NftMobv,  16-15. 

3 45 

0 2 

8 16 

5 57 

2 45 

— 

0 18 

9 15 

9 43 

60-6 

Arpophyllum  cardinal© 

Ouatorna. 

India. 

165 

166 

15 

Tu 

Magua  Oliartn  signori,  1215. 

8 44 

After. 

8 16 

7 0 

8 20 

0 43 

1 7 

10  8 

10  82 

60-7 

Vanda  Roxburghi 

16 

W 

O Full  Moou,  Hi.  30m.  after.  Duko  of  Marl- 

.3  41 

0 28 

8 16 

7 57 

4 1 

1 32 

1 54 

10  57 

11  19 

60  9 

,,  teres  

167 

17 

Tli 

St.  Alban . 1 borough  died,  1722. 

Battle  of  Waterloo,  1815. 

3 44 

0 86 

8 16 

8 47 

4 48 

2 15 

2 35 

11  40 

Midnt. 

61-1 

Kobralia  maorantha 

Ouatorna. 

India. 

168 

169 

18 

F 

3 44 

0 49 

8 17 

9 30 

5 40 

2 53 

S 11 

— 

0 18 

61-2 

Dendrobium  calceolaria 

19 

S 

Inigo  Jones  died,  1652. 

3 41 

1 2 

8 17 

10  8 

6 87 

3 31 

3 51 

0 30 

0 56 

61-4 

cretaceum 

9 

Royal  horticultural  society. 

GREAT  PROVINCIAL  SHOW  AT  LIVERPOOL. 

June  29  to  July  5,  1886. 

GREAT  EXHIBITION  of  IMPLEMENTS.  GAROEN  STRUCTURES,  TOOLS, 
mid  APPLIANCES  ill  the  Wavertree  Park. 

Schedules  and  full  particulars  as  to  space,  &o.,  may  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Superintendent,  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron,  Royal  Horticultural  Sooioty,  Chiswick,  London  ; or  to 
Mr.  J.  Richarlson,  Botanic  Gardens,  Liverpool . 

NOTICE  !— Entries  close  June  12th. 

Applications  for  Advertisement  Space  in  the  Official  Catalog uo  should  bo  mado  at  once  to 
Adams  and  Franois,  Advertising  Agonts,  59,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.O. 


Royal  horticultural  society. 

GREAT  PROVINCIAL  SHOW  AT  LIVERPOOL. 

Junk  29  to  July  5, 1886. 

GREAT  EXHIBITION  of  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  FRUIT,  VEGETABLES,  &o.,  in  the 
BOTANIC  GARDENS  and  WAVERTREE  PARK. 

Schedules  and  full  particulars  as  to  space,  &c  , may  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Superintendent,  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron,  Royal  Horticultural  Sooiety,  Chiswick,  Loudon  ; or  to 
Mr.  J.  Richardson,  Botanio  Gardens,  Liverpool. 

NOTICE.— Entries  close  June  21. 


Grand  rose  show,  bath,  Thursday,  July  a— 1st  Prizes : 

Nurserymen:  72  varieties,  £8  8s. ; 36  varieties,  £4.  Amateurs:  36  varieties,  £5;  24 
varieties,  £3.  The  2nd  and  3rd  prizes  in  proportion.  Several  other  classes  for  Roses, 
Bouquets,  Strawherrios,  and  Plants.  31  classes  in  all.  Entries  close  July  3.  For  Prize 
Schedules  apply  to  Benjamin  Pearson,  Secretary. 

14,  Milsom  Street,  Bath. 


LEWISHAM  and  DISTRICT  FLORAL  SOCIETY.— GRAND  SUM- 
MER  EXHIBITION,  in  the  Grounds  of  Riverdale,  Lewisham,  S.E.,  Wednesday, 
June  30,  and  Thursday,  July  1,  1886,  will  be  opened  by  Lord  and  Lady  Lewisham.  Band 
of  the  Roval  Horse  Artillery.  £5  offered  for  the  best  48  Cut  Roses  ; also  Second  and  Third 
Prizes.  These  and  various  others  are  open  to  all  comers. 

For  Schedules,  &o.,  apply  to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  Henry  Drake,  39,  Court  Hill 
Road,  Lewisham,  S.E. 


conflict  as  we  have  not  experienced  since  the  fight  over  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1832.  It  may  be  some  consolation  to  the  many  who  will 
suffer  by  the  loss  of  a season  to  know  that  their  loss  goes  towards 
the  making  of  history,  for  we  are  as  yet  but  at  the  beginning  of  a 
gigantic  episode,  of  which  the  first  clause  was  completed  in  the 
division  of  Monday  night,  or,  more  properly,  of  Tuesday  morning. 
There  has  never  been  recorded  a larger  meeting  of  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  Members  number  in  all  670,  and  of  these 
only  five  were  absent,  and  657  (including  the  Speaker)  actually  took 
part  in  the  division.  On  the  merits  of  the  question  on  which  the 
division  took  place  we  have,  of  course,  nothing  to  say,  and  there  is 
obviously  but  one  course  possible  now  for  practical  purposes,  and  it 
is  to  take  the  sense  of  the  country  upon  it.  That  in  itself  is,  doubt- 
less, as  desirable  as  it  is  necessary.  To  hang  up  the  question  may 
be  possible,  but  such  a course  would  be  fraught  with  mischief,  and 
the  least  of  the  evils  now  to  be  reckoned  with  is  the  direct  appeal  to 
the  country.  It  is  but  too  certain  that  business  must  suffer  a 
shock,  and  enterprises  that  are  associated  with  the  course  of  nature 
and  the  movements  of  society  will  suffer  most  of  all.  In  the  horti- 
cultural world  the  greatest  caution  will  be  required  to  ensure  the 
fulfilment  of  engagements  and  the  completion  of  projects  entered 
into  when  there  were  no  symptoms  of  a great  disturbance.  The 
dissolution  will  take  place  about  June  25. 


©ilpfotttons  anb  greetings  far  tfje  ISttsumg  Meek. 

Thursday,  June  17,  and  Friday,  June  18. — Brentwood  Horticultural  Society. 

Annual  Exhibition. 

Friday,  June  18.— Scottish  Pansy  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 


Suction  Sales  fat  tjje  fEnsamg  ®2Eeek, 

Thursday,  June  17.— Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden  ; Orchids. 
Friday,  June  18. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,' 
67  and  68,  Cheapside ; Orchids. 
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to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  One  Copy,  2£d. : 3 Months,  3s. : 6 Mouths,  6s.  •’  One 
Year,  11s.  6d.  (including  the  Christmas  Number).  To  America,  Australia,  Belgium 
Canada,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  India,  Italy,  Spain,  Sweden,  and 
Switzerland,  14s.  per  annum. 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS.  — Five  lines  and 

under,  body  type,  2s.  6d. ; each  additional  line,  6d. ; half  a column.  £1 15s  • a 
column,  £3 ; one  page,  £9.  ' ’ 


Advertisements  for  the  Current  Number  must  be  sent  not  later  than  Wednesday  and 
for  Monthly  Parts  not  later  than  the  24th  of  each  Month,  addressed  to  the  Advertisement 
Office  of  the  Gardeners’  Magazine,  148  and  149,  Aldersgate  Street,  London,  E.O. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  of  HORTICULTURAL  or  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES  and 
SHOWS  are  inserted  on  the  Leader  Page  at  Is.  per  line. 


ment, 
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a bsolution  of  Parliament  at  the  present  time  will  seriously 
anect  the  movements  of  trade  and  jeopardize  many  current  phases  of 
horticultural  endeavour..  What  is  inevitable  is  sure  to  happen  but 
ignorance  is  bliss  sometimes,  and  at  this  particular  moment  no*  one 
is  fully  assured  of  the  inevitability  of  the  anticipated  dissolution 
Its  probability,  however,  is  so  great  that  men  of  the  world  wili 
prepare  their  minds  for  it,  and  one  result  must  be  such  a political 
No.  1,102,  New  Series.— Vol.  XXIX. 


The  Labelling  of  Plants  at  Exhibitions  is  often  badly  done, 
and  is  conspicuously  objectionable  when  associated  with  fine 
examples  that  stand  high  in  the  winning.  The  botanical  name  is 
always  wanted,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  is  always 
enough,  for  often  it  happens  that  the  “ common  ” name,  the 
“ English  ” name,  or  the  “ colloquial  ” name  is  of  great  importance. 
It  is  agreeable  to  contrast  the  labels  of  the  present  day  with  those 
of  days  that  many  can  remember,  for  within  the  past  half-century 
a gratifying  improvement  has  taken  place,  and  whoever  makes 
serious  note  of  the  fact  will  probably  also  note  that  there  is  much 
room  yet  for  improvement.  On  the  general  subject  very  much  may 
be  said,  but  as  these  are  busy  times  we  propose  to  say  but  very  little, 
and  that  at  least  shall  be  to  the  purpose. 

As  regards  the  names  of  plants,  the  labels  should  bear  those  that 
are  current  in  good  gardens,  respectable  catalogues,  and  horticultural 
papers.  That  a plant  may  be  known  by  several  names  is  not  of  great 
consequence ; that  fact  can  afford  no  excuse  for  bad  labels,  and 
should  not  supply  an  argument  in  favour  of  hair-splitting  by  such  as 
may  have  to  decide  authoritatively  whether  a label  is  good  or  bad 
for  its  particular  purpose.  Take  an  example.  One  of  the  best 
known  plants  in  cultivation  is  the  pretty  thing  often  called  the 
“ feathery  spiraea.”  It  is  not  a spiraea,  but  an  alliance  of  the 
saxifragas.  It  is  variously  labelled  and  catalogued  Spiraea  japonica, 
Hoteia  japonica,  Astilbe  barbata,  and  Astilbe  japonica.  The 
last  name  has  been  for  some  time  past  adopted  in  these  pages,  and 
we  have  several  times  explained  that  Jhe  generic  term  spiraea 
should  be  put  out  of  use.  But  when  it  becomes  our  business  to 
criticise  labels  we  are  in  no  haste  to  condemn  the  adoption  of  any 
of  the  names  here  cited,  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  so  long  as  they 
appear  in  catalogues  and  reports  it  is  unfair  to  demand  of  the  plant 
grower  a higher  knowledge  of  the  subject  than  those  who  propagate 
knowledge  (and  error)  in  print.  But  in  the  case  of  two  labels — one 
bearing  the  first  name  cited,  which  is  wrong,  and  another  bearing 
the  last,  which  is  right — we  should  be  bound  to  vote  for  accuracy. 
The  point  of  importance  is  that  a good  label  is  a key  to  useful  know- 
ledge, for  in  the  case  before  us,  such  a name  as  spiraea  japonica, 
though  incorrect,  will  enable  anyone  to  find  the  plant  in  the  books, 
and  thus  trace  its  history.  This  opens  the  way  to  the  study  of 
synonyms,  but,  as  we  promised  to  be  brief,  it  shall  suffice  to  say  that 
synonyms  commonly  used  should  appear  as  such  when  convenient, 
and  every  particular  case  should  be  judged  upon  its  merits.  The 
fuller  the  label  the  better,  generally  speaking ; but  legibility,  though 
of  less  importance  than  accuracy,  is  far  from  unimportant,  and  it 
almost  amounts  to  a surprise  when  we  compare  the  degrees  of  pleasure 
with  which  we  view  plants  that  are  equally  good,  but  unequal  in 
respect  of  the  labelling. 

What  is  to  be  done  to  stir  up  the  bad  labellers  and  encourage 
the  painstaking  1 Probably  prizes  for  labels  would  prove  of  great 
practical  value,  and  the  medal  of  the  R.H.S.  might  be  an  appropriate 
prize  in  many  cases.  The  larger  societies  should  have  rules  and 
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prizes  of  their  own  ; the  smaller  should  conform  to  general  rules, 
and  by  means  of  affiliation  secure  the  aid  of  the  R.H.S.  In  order  to 
establish  a system  of  awards  for  labels,  a definite  but  liberal  plan 
should  be  agreed  upon,  and  it  should  have  the  sanction  of  scientists 
who  have  given  special  attention  to  the  subject  of  botanical 
nomenclature.  Should  the  R.H.S.  ever  advance  so  far  in  the  path  of 
usefulness  as  to  appoint  a botanical  committee,  the  framing  of  a 
scheme  for  competitions  in  labelling  would  be  appropriate  work  for 
it.  The  general  featuros  of  the  scheme  being  determined,  the  pro- 
moters of  exhibitions  would  hasten  to  co-operate  in  carrying  it  out, 
for  it  would  be  seen  from  the  first  that  diversity  of  plans  of  action 
would  tend  to  nullify  the  usefulness  of  the  work  all  round,  and  this 
consideration  strengthens  the  argument  for  its  initiation  by  a central 
and  universally  recognized  authority. 


The  Hollyhock  continues  to  improve  in  health,  and  maintains  the 
promise  it  gave  two  years  ago,  of  returning  to  a respectable  place  in 
the  garden  and  on  the  table  of  the  autumnal  exhibition.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  leader  on  hollyhock  disease  and  the  prospect  of  the 
recovery  of  the  plant  that  appeared  in  our  issue  for  August  16,  1884, 
many  who  had  abandoned  the  cultivation  made  a new  venture  in 
purchasing  plants  and  sowing  seeds.  There  are  now  to  be  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  thriving  plantations  that  will  show  their 
flowers  in  proper  form  in  the  season  now  opening  should  the  weather 
prove  fairly  favourable.  The  best  of  these  plantations  have  been 
raised  from  seeds  sown  in  the  spring  of  1885,  and  the  plants  were 
put  out  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  and  in  many  instances  had  to 
endure  excessive  heat  before  they  were  established.  A few  losses 
occurred,  but  the  plants  on  the  whole  prospered,  and  their  flower 
spikes  are  now  rising,  and  in  due  time  should  tell  a pleasing  tale. 
The  successes  to  be  reported  are  not  severely  geographical,  for  from 
north  to  south,  and  from  east  to  west,  there  are  satisfactory  examples 
both  of  named  collections  and  plantations  of  seedlings.  The  longest 
winter  on  record  appears  to  have  made  but  few  and  slight  impres- 
sions on  the  plant,  and  thus  we  are  spared  the  discussion  of  its 
relative  hardiness.  It  can  be  made  a tender  plant,  as  we  have  been 
careful  to  explain,  by  the  process  of  grafting  and  hard  cutting  for 
propagating  purposes,  with  the  aid  of  a high  temperature  in  spring. 
In  fact,  what  is  called  “ over-cultivation”  is  as  injurious  to  the  holly- 
hock as  to  any  plant  known  to  us.  It  seriously  injured  the  verbena  ; 
it  nearly  annihilated  the  hollyhock  ; but  a return  to  reasonable  ways 
is  restoring  the  health  of  these  and  other  sufferers. 


Me.  H.  Hatch  has  been  engaged  as  gardener  and  bailiff1  by  J.  G. 
Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Falconhurst  Court,  Edenbridge. 

Mr.  J.  Jones  has  received  charge  of  the  gardens  of  Terrace  House, 
Southampton,  the  residence  of  C.  H.  Day,  Esq. 

Brighton  Chrysanthemum  Society  will  hold  its  annual  exhibi- 
tion November  16  and  17. 

Petrjea  volubilis  is  now  in  flower  in  the  palm  stove  in  R.B.S. 
Gardens,  Regent’s  Park. 

Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  will  be  open  to  the  public  at  the  hour  of 
ten  on  Monday  morning  next,  this  being  the  rule  on  a bank  holiday. 

There  will  be  no  Rhododendron  Show  in  R.B.S.  Gardens, 
Regent’s  Park,  this  year,  the  winter  having  too  much  distressed  the 
plants  that  were  selected  for  the  purpose. 

A Flora  op  Oxfordshire,  by  Mr.  Druce,  is  announced  as  ready 
for  publication.  It  will  contain  Mr.  H.  Boswell’s  lists  of  Oxfordshire 
mosses  and  fungi. 

Middlesex  Natural  History  Society  is  a new  organization 
intended  for  outdoor  and  museum  work  within  the  county.  Lord 
Enfield  is  the  first  president. 

Mr.  J.  Garrett,  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  has  been  engaged 
as  head  gardener  at  Batsford  Park,  Moreton-in-the-Marsh,  the  resi- 
dence of  A.  B.  Mitford,  Esq.,  C.B. 

A New  Flora  of  the  Riviera  has  appeared  in  continuation  of 
the  admirable  work  of  the  late  Mi\  J.  T.  Moggridge.  It  is  entitled 
“ Flowering  Plants  and  Ferns  of  the  Riviera.”  The  author  is  Mr.  C. 
Bicknell ; the  publishers  are  Trubner  and  Co. 

Manchester  Whitsun  Exhibition  is  after  the  established 
pattern  as  regards  arrangements,  and  we  rejoice  to  add  that  the 
quality  is  after  the  old  pattern  also.  If  orohids  are  advancing  in 
Lonoon  and  Birmingham,  they  are,  at  least,  not  retrograding  in 
Manchester.  The  show  of  hardy  plants  is  extensive  and  interesting. 

A Special  Fete  will  be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Thursday, 
June  24,  to  welcome  the  representatives  of  the  Colonies  and  India  now 
visiting  this  country.  On  Saturday,  June  26,  the  Palace  will  bo  visited 
by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  on  both  occasions  special 
attractions  will  bo  provided. 

Solidification  of  Oxygen  was  exhibited  for  the  first  time  at 
the.  Royal  Institution,  a few  days  wince,  by  Professor  Dewar.  The 
solidification  is  accomplished  by  allowing  liquid  oxygen  to  expand  into 
a partial  vacuum,  when  the  enormous  absorption  of  heat  tha  t follows 
results  in  the  production  of  the  solid  substance.  Oxygen  in  a solid 
condition  resembles  snow  in  appearance,  and  has  a temperature  of 
about  200  deg.  Centigrade  below  the  freezing  point  of  water. 


The  Ferneries  at  the  Colonies  advertise  effectually  the 
capabilities  of  Chiswick.  Everywhere  in  this  great  exhibition  we  see 
groups  of  tree  ferns  that  were  sent  over  as  dry  logs,  and  started 
into  growth  in  the  Chiswick  gardens  of  R.H.S.,  and  now  they  testify 
by  their  beauty  that  Mr.  Barron  gave  his  mind  to  them.  There  was 
wanted  for  the  work  one  whole  year  more  than  was  allowed,  and  we 
have  reason  to  rejoice  that  so  much  has  been  done  in  one  season. 

Richmond  Yestry  will  probably  secure  the  whole  of  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch’s  estate  of  eleven  acres  at  Richmond,  having  voted  the  sum 
of  £30,000  for  the  purchase,  this  being  the  minimum  figure  named  by 
the  Duke.  All  that  remains  to  be  done  to  complete  the  purchase  is 
probably  of  a formal  nature,  but  difficulties  may  arise,  and  we  can  but 
hope  the  spirited  action  of  the  vestry  will  be  rewarded  by  complete 
success  in  this  matter. 

Masdevallia  rosea  was  the  most  interesting  amongst  many 
beautiful  orchids  shown  at  South  Kensington  on  Tuesday.  It  is  so 
distinct  that  it  may  be  likened  to  Epiphyllum  truncatum,  but  no  one, 
we  imagine,  has  ever  seen  the  flowery  cactus,  to  which  we  have  likened 
it,  in  so  gay  a dress  as  this  masdevallia.  The  leafage  is  peculiarly 
compact,  and  the  flowers  seem  to  stream  out  from  it  in  the  way  of  a 
fringe,  the  form  of  the  flower  being  characteristic,  and  the  colour  a very 
rich  tone  of  purple  rose.  It  was  contributed  by  S.  Courtauld,  Esq. 

Royal  Society. — At  the  annual  election  of  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Society  the  following  fifteen  candidates  were  elected  into  the  society 
by  ballot:  Shelford  Bidwell,  M.A.,  William  Colenso,  F.L.S.,  Harold  B. 
Dixon,  F.G.S.,  Major-General  Edward  Robert  Festing,  R.E.,  Andrew 
Russell  Forsyth,  M.A.,  Professor  A.  H.  Green,  M.A.,  Professor 
Victor  Horsley,  F.R.C.S.,  Adam  Sedgwick,  M.A.,  Raphael  Meldola, 
F.R.A.S.,  Philip  H.  Pye-Smith,  M.D.,  Henry  Ohamberlaine  Russell, 

B. A,  Professor  W.  Cawthorne  Unwin,  B.Sc.,  Robert  Warington, 
F.C.S.,  Captain  William  James  Lloyd  Wharton,  R.N.,  and  Henry 
Wilde. 

Peonies  and  Pyrethrums  were  presented  in  great  variety, 
making  a brilliant  display  of  colour,  at  R.H.S.  meeting  on  Tuesday.  Of 
iris  there  were  perhaps  as  many  as  of  pyrethrums,  but  these  flowersdonot 
tell  with  any  force  when  cut,  and  very  many  of  them  that  have  dis- 
tinctive names  are  quite  wanting  in  distinctive  qualities.  Amongst  the 
herbaceous  pseonies  two  noble  varieties  were  certificated,  one  of  them 
named  Festina  maxima  being  probably  the  finest  variety  of  its  class  in 
cultivation.  The  flower  is  of  great  size,  very  double,  creamy  white,  with 
a few  blotches  of  purplish  red  in  the  centre.  A collection  of  iris  from 
Messrs.  Krelage,  of  Haarlem,  made  but  a weakly  show,  having  suf 
fered  much  from  their  long  journey.  Mr.  Ware’s  miscellaneous  great 
collection  of  hardy  plants  was  much  admired. 

Royal  Botanic  Show  on  Wednesday  was  largely  attended,  and 
was  worthy  of  the  weather  and  the  company  that  favoured  it.  Orchids 
were  in  great  force,  and  the  giant  specimen  of  Odontoglossum  vexilla- 
rium  from  Mr.  Whitbourne’s  garden  justified  all  that  has  been  said  of 
its  fine  growth  and  perfect  beauty.  It  carried  nearly  300  flowers. 
Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.  put  up  a lot  of  cattleyas,  amongst  them 

C.  Wagneriana,  which  may  be  described  as  a white  C.  Mossise ; and 
another  in  the  same  way,  G.  lieinechiana,  which  is  white  with  violet 
labellum.  One  of  the  best  of  the  novelties  was  Messrs.  Yeitch  and 
Sons’  Nephrolepis  rufescens  v tripinnatifida,  which  it  is  not  profane  to 
liken  to  the  Cambrian  polypody,  from  which,  of  course,  it  differs  by  a 
hemisphere  in  geography,  and  something  in  classification.  A finer  fern 
of  its  class  we  do  not  know  ; it  will  be  invaluable  for  exhibition. 


PLANTS  FOR  THE  COOL  PLANT  HOUSE. 

By  Thomas  Baines. 

Veronicas. — The  mild  winters  of  which  we  now  and  then  get  a 
series,  such  as  the  three  preceding  the  last,  make  us  forget  that  certain 
plants  which  are  able  to  bear  a considerable  amount  of  frost  are  still 
not  hardy  in  any  but  the  mildest  parts  of  the  western  coast.  Such, 
for  instance,  as  the  veronicas,  which,  during  the  last  three  years  have, 
in  the  west,  scarcely  ever  been  out  of  flower.  Their  handsome  green 
foliage  and  cheerful-looking  flowers  render  them  at  all  times  accept- 
able, but  never  more  so  than  when  they  appear  in  winter.  Many  years 
back,  when  V.  Andersoni,  a hybrid  raised  by  crossing  the  willow- 
leaved V.  salicifolia  with  V.  speciosa,  appeared,  it  made  quite  a sensa- 
tion, and  no  wonder,  for  even  treated  as  a greenhouse  subject  it  is  one 
of  the  most  lovely  autumn  flowers  we  possess,  much  superior  to  V. 
salicifolia,  which  was  the  seed  parent  in  the  cross  named,  and  much 
more  free  in  tbe  production  of  flowers  than  V.  speciosa.  Several  others 
have  made  their  appearance,  some  amongst  which  may  be  named  Blue 
Gem,  Brilliantissima,  and  Gloiro  de  Lorraine,  but  for  general  useful- 
ness there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  better  than  V.  Andersoni. 

Veronicas  are  easily  grown  in  pots,  just  the  sort  of  plants  for 
those  who  have  not  had  much  experience  in  plant  growing  to  try 
their  hands  on.  They  strike  freely  from  cuttings,  which  should  be 
put  in  early  in  the  winter,  so  as  to  give  time  for  their  attaining  a 
useful  size  before  autumn.  The  cuttings  arc  best  put  singly  in  small 
pots  in  sand.  Kept  close  and  moderately  warm,  they  will  root  in  a 
short  time,  after  which  give  them  more  air,  and  as  soon  as  they  have 
got  well  rooted  move  them  into  larger  pots.  Thoy  will  grow  well  in 
loam  well  enriched  with  manure,  which  is  the  most  suitable  for  thorn. 
As  soon  as  thoy  begin  to  grow  pinch  out  the  points  of  the  shoots  : 
this  is  neeossary  to  get  them  to  break  low  down.  Keep  them  in  a 
growing  temperature  through  the  Bpring,  and  harden  them  off  so 
ns  to  be  ready  for  standing  out  of  doors  as  soon  as  there  is  no  danger 
of  frost.  Thoy  are  amongst  the  freest  of  freo-rooters,  and  by  the 
middle  of  May  inay  bo  planted  put  in  a bod  of  well-prepared  soil  ; again 
pinch  back  the  shoots.  Keep  thorn  sufficiently  supplied  with  water, 
and  in  the  autumn  move  them  into  pots,  in  which  they  will  soon  got 
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established,  keoping  thorn  a little  close  for  a short  time.  They  will 
bloom  for  oiglit  or  ton  weeks.  The  plants  may  be  cut  well  in,  and 
grown  on  another  summer  in  larger  pots,  standing  them  out  of  doors; 
if  kept  inside  thoy  will  get  drawn  up  weakly,  and  not  llowor  so  well. 
If  old  examples  are  likely  to  got  too  large  the  stock  may  bo  kept  up  by 
propagating  afresh  each  winter. 

Illicium  keligiosum. — This  distinct-looking  evergreen  plant — 
alike  distinct  from  most  things  in  both  leaves  and  flowers — is  a suit- 
able subject  for  the  cool  house.  It  is  a native  of  Japan,  and  is  nearly 
hardy  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  can  be  struck  from  cuttings, 
made  of  the  firm,  partially-matured  wood  inserted  in  sand,  kept  moist, 
and  moderately  close  in  a greenhouse  through  the  winter,  during 
which  time  they  will  callus  ; when  this  has  taken  place  give  them 
gentle  bottom  heat  and  they  will  strike.  After  they  have  got  well- 
rooted  move  them  into  larger  pots,  and  subject  them  to  ordinary  green- 
house treatment  for  the  first  summer,  during  which  time  they  should 
have  the  points  of  the  leading  shoots  pinched  out.  Thefollowing  spring 
give  larger  pots,  and  towards  the  end  of  May  stand  them  out  of  doors 
in  the  full  sun,  plunging  the  pots  in  coal  ashes ; here  let  them  remain 
until  autumn,  when  take  them  indoors.  Give  larger  pots  in  spring,  and 
again  stand  in  the  open  air  for  the  season.  The  plants  may  be  expected 
to  give  some  of  their  yellow-green  shaded  flowers  the  following  spring, 
but  will  produce  them  more  freely  in  after  years.  The  open  air  is  the 
right  place  for  them  in  summer  in  all  stages  of  their  growth,  except  the 
first  year  after  the  plants  are  struck.  There  are  other  methods  of 
treating  this  plant,  but  for  cool  house  cultivation  I have  found  the 
foregoing  to  answer  best. 

Desfontainea  spinosa. — This  is  a dense,  bushy,  somewhat  erect 
habited  evergreen  plant,  from  Patagonia,  that  bears  handsome  scarlet 
flowers.  In  appearance  it  is  not  unlike  the  holly-leaved  Osmanthus 
(0.  ilicifolius),  except  that  its  leaves  are  not  so  large  as  those  of  the 
Osmanthus.  It  is  nearly  hardy  in  the  South  of  England  ; on  the 
western  coast  it  will  live  out  of  doors,  consequently  it  is  a suitable 
subject  for  the  cool  house,  where,  doubtless,  if  the  precaution  was  taken 
to  plunge  the  pots  it  would  do  without  fire-heat  altogether.  But  it 
will  not  answer  planted  out  under  glass,  for,  if  not  exposed  to  the  open 
air  all  on  through  the  summer  its  wood  does  not  get  sufficiently 
matured  to  enable  it  to  flower  freely.  The  plant  is  a slow  grower,  and  does 
not  attain  an  unmanageable  size.  Taking  it  altogether — either  when 
in  flower  or  as  seen  in  the  garb  of  its  dense  lively  green  foliage,  it  is 
one  of  the  handsomest  plants  in  cultivation,  yet  it  is  rarely  met  with. 
Why,  can  only  be  conjectured,  unless  it  is  through  the  rage  there  seems 
to  be  at  the  present  day  for  quick-growing  things  that  entail  no  waiting 
on  the  part  of  the  cultivator  to  see  them  grow  up  to  their  full  size. 
Yet  this  is  a poor  reason  for  the  exclusion  from  our  greenhouses  of 
the  quantities  of  beautiful  and  distinct  looking  plants  that  used  to  give 
the  charm  of  variety  such  as  is  not  obtainable  by  the  limited 
number  of  kinds  that  now  in  most  cases  are  made  to 
suffice  for  filling  a plant  house.  The  Desfontainea  can  be  propa- 
gated from  cuttings  made  of  the  half-matured  shoots.  These 
will  be  obtainable  in  the  latter  part  of  summer.  Put  them  in  pots  or 
pans  filled  with  sand,  in  the  ordinary  way  ; confine  under  bell-glasses, 
and  keep  moist  in  a greenhouse  through  the  winter  so  as  to  allow  the 
ends  to  callus.  Then  in  spring  move  them  into  heat,  where  they  will 
soon  root ; when  put  them  singly  into  small  pots,  and  give  them  green- 
house treatment  for  a time.  Pinch  out  the  tops  to  induce  them  to 
break  back.  Towards  the  end  of  summer  they  may  be  stood  out  of 
doors  for  a few  weeks.  Winter  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  tempera- 
ture. In  spring  give  larger  pots  and  stop  the  points.  When  the 
roots  have  got  into  the  new  soil,  stand  the  plants  outside  until  autumn, 
when  they  must  be  returned  to  the  greenhouse.  In  spring  re-pot,  and 
treat  through  the  summer  as  before.  All  that  is  further  required  is  to 
continue  the  treatment  so  far  advised,  giving  more  root  room  as  it  is 
wanted,  Those  who  do  not  care  to  wait  for  cuttings  to  grow  up  can 
obtain  plants  in  the  ordinary  way,  potting  them  on  in  spring  each 
year,  placing  them  out  in  the  full  sun  in  summer,  and  wintering  in 
the  house.  Good  turfy  loam  answers  for  the  plant,  with  as  much  sand 
added  as  will  keep  the  soil  in  a condition  for  the  water  passing  freely 
through  it.  Pot  firm,  as  with  all  plants  of  a like  character.  Treated 
in  this  way  it  will  continue  in  a healthy,  thriving  condition  for  many 
years,  each  season  making  an  effective  display  with  its  bright-looking 
flowers. 

Philesia  buxifolia. — In  this  singular  evergreen  shrub  there  is 
a combination  of  flowers  not  unlike  those  produced  by  Lapageria  rosea, 
with  a somewhat  stiff  erect  habit  in  the  plant.  It  comes  from  South 
America,  and  is  a slow  grower,  not  attaining  a large  size.  It  is  the 
solitary  representative  of  the  genus,  and  is  a suitable  subject  for  the 
cool  house,  in  which  it  would  not  suffer  with  the  pots  plunged  even  if 
no  artificial  heat  were  present.  It  blooms  freely  when  properly  treated  ; 
the  flowers  are  red,  bell-shaped,  and  drooping,  giving  the  plant  a dis- 
tinct and  handsome  appearance.  The  habit  of  growth  is  neat,  and  the 
foliage  pretty.  It  is  best  increased  from  suckers,  which  are  produced 
moderately  freely  ; these  should  be  taken  off,  with  roots  attached,  any 
time  before  growth  commences  in  spring,  placing  them  singly  in  pots 
proportionate  to  their  size.  It  does  best  in  peat,  to  which  some  sand  must 
be  added.  Keep  the  newly-potted  suckers  in  a greenhouse  until  they 
get  established.  The  object  is  to  grow  the  plants  on  without  delay,  but 
they  must  not  be  kept  too  close  so  as  to  induce  soft  growth,  or  they 
will  suffer  when  turned  out  of  doors,  which  they  should  be  as  soon  as 
warm  weather  comes,  when  plunge  in  coal  ashes  in  a sunny  place,  giving 
plenty  of  water  as  soon  as  they  have  commenced  to  grow  freely.  Let 
the  plants  remain  outside  until  the  autumn  is  well  advanced,  wintering 
in  the  cool  house.  It  is  a summer  bloomer,  and  during  the  time  of 
flowering  will  be  an  effective  object  indoors,  but  should,  as  much  as 
possible  through  the  growing  season,  be  in  the  open  air,  as  in  common 


with  a good  many  other  desirable  plants  it  dislikes  any  tiling  approach- 
ing a confined  atmosphere.  With  additional  pot  room  as  required,  and 
fair  attention  in  other  matters,  it  will  go  on  for  many  years. 

Emuothkium  coccineum. — An  evergreen  shrub,  of  moderate 
growth,  that  bears  distinct-looking  red  flowers,  which  are  produced 
in  spring.  It  comes  from  Now  Holland,  and  used  to  be  much  more  culti- 
vated as  a pot  plant  than  at  present.  It  will  bo  found  an  acceptable 
addition  to  the  flowering  section  of  cool  house  subjects.  Cuttings 
strike  freely  taken  off  when  in  a half  ripened  state,  inserted  in  sand, 
and  kept  close,  moist,  and  shaded,  in  a moderate  temperature.  When 
rooted  they  should  be  placed  singly  in  small  pots,  and  treated  in  the 
way  that  answers  for  ordinary  greenhouse  stock,  attending  to  stop- 
ping, and  such  staking  and  tying  as  necessary  to  give  tbe  plants  a 
sufficiently  symmetrical  appearance  without  formality.  They  may  be 
kept  under  glass  altogether  until  they  have  attained  a useful  flowering 
size,  after  which  plunge  them  out  of  doors  in  the  summer  mouths. 
All  the  further  attention  required  is  to  give  additional  root  room  as 
it  is  wanted,  and  to  see  that  they  get  enough  water,  especially  during 
the  growing  season.  Either  peat  or  loam  will  answer  for  this  em- 
bothrium,  but  in  peat  it  usually  makes  more  progress.  This  fine  plant 
was  figured  in  G.M.,  August  15,  1885.  T.  Baines. 


HARDY  PLANTS  IN  FLOWER. 

Diantiius  is  becoming  a great  genus  now  that  rock  gardens  are  in  favour  and 
pinks  and  carnations  are  largely  exhibited.  Conspicuous  amongst  the 
rockery  plants  of  late  have  been  the  glacier  pink,  Dianthus  neglectus,  a 
wonder  in  its  way,  perhaps  the  loveliest  rock  plant  known  ; the  Cheddar  pink, 
D.  coesius,  pretty  and  fragrant ; and  the  Amoor  pink,  D.  dentosus,  showy  and 
useful.  Now  we  see  the  fiery  flowers  of  D.  cruentus  in  the  finest  state,  the 
plants  unhurt  by  the  long  winter  and  now  crowned  with  a diadem  of  crimson 
flowers  that  nothing  can  equal  in  all  the  range  of  rockery  plants.  Very  soon 
the  alpine  pink,  D.  alpinus,  will  make  a show  of  rosy  crimson  flowers  above  its 
shining  leaves.  To  grow  this  group  of  plants  in  perfection  is  worth  any 
amount  of  trouble,  and  the  chief  point  is  to  protect  them  from  winter  damp- 

Anemones  have  been  reinforced  by  the  accession  to  the  list  of  flowers  of 
the  several  sections  of  Anemone  coronaria,  now  showing  their  large,  highly- 
coloured  flowers  in  endless  variety.  These  and  the  cheaper  kinds  of 
Ranunculus  asiaticus  are  amongst  the  most  useful  of  all  known  border  flowers, 
for  they  flower  well  when  spring  planted,  and  prosper  in  almost  any  kind  of 
soil  if  fully  exposed  to  sunshine.  But  these  are  not  in  our  line  just  now,  for 
we  have  note  of  Anemone  rivularis,  a strong  growing  species,  with  thrice 
divided  leaves  and  conspicuous  white  flowers.  This  is  a nice,  but  not  a showy 
plant. 

Rock  Roses  are  not  as  yet  plentiful,  but  with  sunny  weather  they  will 
make  the  wilderness  to  blossom  like  the  rose.  We  have  now  a glorious  show 
of  colour  on  the  hoary  rock  rose,  Cistus  canesvens,  which  has  greyish  leafage, 
and  large  rosy  purple  flowers  of  the  most  exquisite  satiny  glow  and  texture. 
It  is  figured  in  Sweet’s  “ Cistineee  ” (t.  45),  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  pur- 
poses of  identification,  but  with  a poor  effect  of  colour.  But  this  is  pardonable, 
for  no  art  of  man  can  reach  to  the  truth  with  such  a lovely  subject. 

Golden  Drop  is  the  familiar  name  of  the  beautiful  Onosma  Taurioa,  one 
of  the  finest  of  the  more  showy  plants  of  its  class,  and  a proper  companion  to 
the  best  of  the  symphitums.  Its  pure  citron  colour  is  a point  of  some  import- 
ance, seeing  how  plentiful  are  yellow  flowers  at  all  seasons.  In  a general  way 
this  is  a difficult  plant  to  propagate  : we  may  talk  of  seeds  and  cuttings,  but 
after  all,  when  we  have  agreed  on  what  is  to  be  done,  it  still  remains  to  do  it. 
We  have  lately  seen  plants  of  this  onosma  shut  up  in  a frame,  and  looking 
quite  uncomfortable,  but  the  curator  of  an  important  collection  justified  the 
proceeding  by  saying  he  obtained  by  this  method  suitable  shoots  for  cuttings ; 
and  a troublesome  plant  must  put  up  with  a little  discomfort  as  a punishment 
for  being  troublesome.  There  is  something  in  it  : at  all  events,  the  thing  is 
to  make  sure  of  what  you  want,  and  the  procedure  that  is  the  best  in  one 
place  may  not  be  the  best  in  all.  The  happy  ones  who  can  secure  seed  need 
not  punish  their  plants  for  troublesomeness. 

Geraniums  are  gay,  and  will  continue  to  show  acceptable  masses  of  colour, 
but  G.  pheeum  and  its  relations  are  fast  becoming  seedy.  The  section  of  G. 
pratense  are  now  coming  into  flower  and  are  most  welcome,  and  the  finest  of 
the  summer  flowering  species,  G.  armenum,  already  displays  a few  blotches  of 
colour.  But  the  geranium  of  the  time  is  G.  argenteum,  a charming  dwarf  plant, 
with  silvery  leaves  and  large  rosy  flowers.  This  is  fully  equal  in  merit,  though 
less  showy,  to  G.  armenum,  and  should  have  a place  in  every  good  rockery 
garden,  for  of  its  hardiness  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  whatever. 

Lupinus  compels  attention,  for  L.  polyphyllus  in  about  a score  of  varieties 
is  in  full  glory  with  its  brilliant  porcelain  spires.  There  would  be  small  profit 
in  naming  the  varieties,  although  we  reserve  the  right  to  do  so  at  any  time  ; 
for  the  present  we  shall  say  that  they  are  all  good,  and  do  not  greatly  differ. 
These  tap-rooted  things  do  not  divide  or  transplant  well,  therefore  the  prudent 
hardy  man  will  be  careful  to  raise  a few  from  seeds  every  year.  Lupinus 
arboreus  is  now  in  flower,  and  is  particularly  worthy  of  note  as  a good  plant ; 
indeed  the  hardy  man  who  does  not  possess  one  may  be  said  to  be  in  a melan- 
choly situation.  It  is  gay  with  its  yellow  flowers  now,  and  they  are  so  fragrant 
that  when  within  reasonable  range  of  them  one  forgets  the  delicate  perfumery 
of  Bond  Street.  The  whity-blue  variety  of  this  plant  is  described  in  a certain 
book  as  not  good,  and  we  decline  to  name  the  book,  because,  being  a good  book, 
we  will  not  gravely  question  its  authority.  But  we  record  our  opinion  that  the 
white  or  pale  blue  variety  of  the  tree  lupin  is  a good  thing,  and  at  the  present 
time  distinct.  A grand  yellow  lupin  is  Thermopsis  fabacea,  of  which  there  are 
some  half-dozen  varieties,  all  good,  and  at  this  time  very  gay  with  yellow 
flowers.  Any  good  soil  will  suit  this  plant,  and  it  should  be  kept  going  from 
seeds,  for  like  other  lupins  it  does  not  like  to  be  divided  against  itself. 

Poppies  are  making  hay  while  the  sun  shines,  for  since  the  5th  of  June, 
when  summer  warmth  was  felt  for  the  first  time  this  year,  *key  have  become 
very  gay.  The  Oriental  poppy,  Papaver  orientalis,  whether  labelled 
“ bracteatum,”  “concolor,”  or  “triumphans,”  is  the  gayest  of  all,  and,  in 
fact,  the  most  dashing  plant  in  the  garden.  There  are  many  good  people  who 
“cannot  abide  it,”  and  we  sympathise  with / them,  for  occasionally  ‘our 
gorge  rises  at  it.”  But  all  can  enjoy  the  pretty  alpine  poppy,  P.  alptnum,  in 
its  several  varieties  of  white,  scarlet,  and  yellow  ; and  the  more  showy  Iceland 
poppy,  P,  nudicaule , and  very  soon  the  brilliant  flowers  of  P.  umbrosum  will 
appear,  but,  being  an  annual,  it  should  not  here  be  mentioned,  Alas,  the 
deed  is  done,  and  we  decline  to  apologise. 
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Calls  at  Nurseries. 

MESSRS.  J.  LAING  AND  CO.’S  EXHIBITION  OF  BEGONIAS. 
The  magnificent  exhibition  of  tuberous  begonias  wbioh  has  recently  been 
opened  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Co.,  at  Forest  Hill,  marks  a 
distinct  epoch  in  the  comparatively  short  history  of  these  flowers,  and  iH  not 
less  interesting  to  the  specialist  than  it  is  attractive  to  the  visitor  who  troubles 
but  little  about  names  and  varieties.  The  exhibition  house,  which  is  upwards 
of  one  hundred  feet  in  length  by  twenty-five  feet  in  width,  is  filled  to  its 
utmost  capacity  with  plants  of  various  sizes  ranging  up  to  specimens  of  the 
largest  size  and  perfect  in  development,  and  the  effect  produced  by  the 
marvellous  display  of  colour  is  so  startling  in  its  brilliancy  that  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  soon  forgotten  by  those  who  have  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  nurseries. 
But,  spacious  as  is  this  structure,  it  has  not  been  found  sufficient  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  whole  of  the  immense  stock  of  plants  in  bloom,  and  the 
exhibition  has  consequently  extended  to  a second  house,  which,  if  not  so  large 
as  that  in  which  the  principal  display  is  produced,  is  highly  interesting,  for  in 
it  are  located  many  of  the  beautiful  doubles  of  recent  introduction. 

In  the  exhibition  are  represented  all  the  finest  varieties  at  present  in  culti- 
vation, the  greater  proportion  consisting  of  the  varieties  raised  by  the  firm, 
who,  as  so  well  known,  have  achieved  a very  high  degree  of  success  in  the 
improvement  and  the  cultivation  of  tuberous  begonias.  The  whole  of  the 
“ Royal  ” varieties  depicted  in  the  plate  issued  by  the  firm  a short  since  are 
in  bloom,  and  form  a very  important  series.  Queen  Victoria  is  a superb 
variety,  the  foliage  handsome,  and  the  flowers  of  immense  size,  the  colour 
deep  rose  ; Prince  of  Wales,  rich  crimson  scarlet ; Princess  of  Wales,  brilliant 
rose  pink;  Prince  Albert  Victor,  bright  orange  scarlet;  Princess  Louise, 
pure  white  ; Princess  Victoria,  blush  pink,  shading  to  rose  carmine  at  the 
margin  ; Duke  of  Edinburgh,  glowing  marone  crimson  ; and  Duchess  of 
Edinburgh,  rich  orange  yellow.  These  all  have  a stout,  free  branching  habit, 
and  bear  flowers  of  the  finest  form,  and  ranging  from  five  to  seven  inches 
in  diameter.  They  will  be  found  especially  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
cultivators  for  competitive  purposes.  The  following  single  varieties  possess 
exceptional  merit,  both  as  regards  habit  of  growth  and  quality  of  flowers  : 
Earl  of  Rosslyn,  bright  orange  scarlet,  one  of  the  best  of  its  colour  for  speci- 
men culture;  Mrs-  Weekes,  white,  the  petals  margined  with  pink,  very 
distinct  and  beautiful  ; Charmer,  ross,  with  light  centre,  a pleasing  variety  ; 
Golden  Gem,  bright  yellow ; Torey  Laing,  orange  buff,  a very  distinct  and 
effective  shade  ; White  Perfection,  pure  white,  the  flowers  very  large,  one 
of  the  best  of  the  whites  for  specimens;  Countess  of  Rosslyn,  rich 
orange  shaded  broDze,  very  effective  ; Countess  of  Chesterfield,  bright  rose  ; 
Marchioness  of  Bute,  deep  rose,  large  and  very  tine  ; Lady  Lewisham,  bright 
rose  ; Fireball,  orange  scarlet,  rather  old  but  of  great  excellence  ; Stanstead 
Surprise,  deep  crimson,  very  large  and  fine  ; Rose  Perfection,  deep  rose  ; 
Primrose  Queen,  delicate  primrose  yellow,  very  pleasing  ; Frimbriata,  light 
flesh  pink,  frilled  at  the  margin,  very  pleasing  ; Her  Majesty,  blush  shaded 
pink;  Guardsman,  orange  scarlet;  and  Grace  Darling,  blush,  shaded  at  the 
margin  of  the  petals  with  pink. 

The  improvement  in  double  begonias  has  been  very  great.  The  following 
comprise  some  of  the  best  doubles  at  present  in  bloom  in  the  collection  : 
T.  Hewitt,  rich  scarlet,  one  of  the  very  best  varieties  of  its  colour ; 
Marquis  of  Bristol,  a new  variety,  with  finely  formed  flowers  of  a rich 
yellow  colour;  Prince  of  Wales,  deep  crimson,  flowers  large  and  very  freely 
produced  ; Mrs.  Partridge,  primrose  yellow  ; Mr.  Barnett,  marone  crimson, 
the  darkest  of  the  double  varieties  ; Alba  Plena,  pure  white,  the  best  of  the 
double  whites  ; Leon  de  St.  Jean,  scarlet,  the  flower  stalks  quite  erect ; Miss 
Amy  Adcock,  salmon  with  blush  centre;  Canary  Bird,  bright  canary  yellow  ; 
Lady  Halse,  pale  primrose,  passing  to  white  ; Marquis  of  Stafford,  brilliant 
crimson;  Flora,  bright  salmon  rose;  Marchioness  of  Stafford,  creamy  white, 
very  beautiful  ; Mrs.  Brissenden,  salmon  pink  with  cream-coloured  centre  ; 
General  Gordon,  carmine  red  ; Lillie,  deep  pink  ; and  Davisi  fl.  pi.  superba, 
crimson  scarlet. 

Those  enumerated  above  do  not  exhaust  the  list  of  really  good  single  or 
double  varieties,  but  they  are  those  which  should  have  the  first  attention.  In 
addition  to  the  named  varieties  there  are  large  numbers  of  selected  seedlings, 
amongst  them  being  several  very  distinct  varieties.  The  planting  of  the  seed- 
lings in  the  open  quarters  was  in  progress  when  we  were  at  the  nurseries,  and 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  state  about  one  hundred  thousand  will  have  been  bedded 
out  by  the  time  the  work  is  completed. 


VEGETATION  OF  JAPAN. 

The  area  of  Japan  is  about  96,000,000  acres,  and  the  forest  area,  exclusive  of 
Loo  Choo  and  the  Bonin  Islands,  is  about  29,000,000  acres.  The  forests  are 
held  in  nearly  equal  proportions  by  Government  and  by  private  owners. 
Forestry  has  long  been  made  a study  in  Japan,  and  it  is  stated  in  a recent 
report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  that  no  people  are  more 
skilled  in  grafting  and  dwarfing  than  the  Japanese.  The  Government  Forestry 
Department  is  now  an  important  branch  of  the  State.  The  head  office  is  in 
the  capital,  Tokio,  but  in  each  of  the  forty-four  Ken,  or  States,  into  which 
Japan  is  divided,  there  is  a branch  office,  from  which  the  respective  forests 
and  plantations  are  managed.  During  the  days  of  the  old  rulers  each  lord  had 
his  own  forestry  laws,  all  of  which  were  very  strict;  one  of  these  made  it  a 
punishable  offence  to  be  found  in  the  forest  after  nightfall.  Since  the  new 
regime  the  forestry  laws  have  been  consolidated,  and  their  old  feudal  strictness 
somewhat  abated  ; but  the  existing  laws  are  still  strict  enough  to  secure  the  due 
preservation  of  the  forests. 

In  Tokio  there  is  a Government  school  of  forestry  which  was  established 
three  years  ago,  and  is  now  attended  by  150  pupils.  Some  of  these  pupils  are 
preparing  themselves  for  practical  work  in  the  State  forests  ; others  are  the 
sons  of  landowners  and  farmers  acquiring  a scientific  knowledge  of  arbori- 
culture in  order  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  efficient  management  of  their 
own  lands.  The  curriculum  in  the  forestry  school  includes  botany,  the 
chemistry  of  the  soil,  a little  natural  philosophy,  surveying,  and  the  practical 
work  of  planting  and  rearing  trees.  Illustration  is  givon  to  the  pupils  by 
Japanese  officials,  who  have  themselves  studied  forestry  in  the  schools  of 
Germany.  Large  plantations  have  been  formed  under  Government  auspices, 
and  every  year  the  aroaof  forest  land  is  boing  added  to — cedars,  oaks,  spruces, 
and  firs  boing  the  trees  more  generally  planted. 

Within  tho  last  few  years  an  important  experiment  has  been  made  in  tho 
introduction  into  Japan  of  the  seeds  of  troos  and  Bhruhs  from  other  oountries. 
Tea  is  extensively  cultivated,  but  it  was  only  in  1879  that  tho  first  coffee 


berries  were  brought  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  planted  in  Japan,  and 
great  hopes  are  entertained  of  the  success  of  this  experiment  from  a com- 
mercial point  of  view.  The  cinchona  tree  was  introduced  from  India  in  1878, 
but  the  climate  of  Japan  does  not  appear  to  be  favourable  to  it,  and  in  1880 
large  importations  of  forest  trees  were  made  from  Earope  and  America,  and 
planted  in  the  experimental  gardens  of  the  forestry  department  of  Tokio. 
Some  were  failures,  and  others  took  favourably  to  the  country — the  list 
including  several  firs,  oaks,  and  maples,  the  birch,  the  German  larch,  lime, 
ash,  Pinas  Webbiana,  and  other  trees,  which  will  in  time  form  an  important 
addition  to  the  timber  supply  of  the  country. 

Extending  over  fifteen  degrees  of  latitude,  and  with  high  central  ridge*  of 
mountains  on  the  larger  islands,  the  climate  of  Japan  differs  considerably  in 
the  north  and  south,  on  the  plain  and  in  the  mountains,  so  that  the  vegetation 
partakes  both  of  tropical  and  temperate  zone  characteristics.  The  country 
itself  may  be  divided  into  five  distinct  tree  regions  or  zones.  In  the  first  the 
temperature  is  high,  and  the  forests  consist  of  broad-leaved  evergreen  trees, 
then  comes  the  zone  of  the  oak  and  the  beech,  and  other  broad-leaved  deciduous 
trees;  next  that  of  the  family  of  cedars,  among  others  the  Thuias  and  Retu 
nosporas,  for  which  the  country  is  remarkable.  Higher  still  is  the  region  of  the 
firs  and  pines,  the  conifers  including  many  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  Abies 
Veitchii.  Chief,  however,  among  the  trees  of  Japan  are  the  Cryptomeria 
japonica  and  Retinospora  obtusa,  which  attain  to  a height  of  about  120  feet, 
and  a girth  of  20  feet. 

The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  says,  that  to  thoie  who 
have  only  been  accustomed  to  see  small  dwarf  specimens  of  the  Japanese 
arbor  vitces  and  conifers  used  for  lawn  decorations,  nothing  is  more  astonishing 
than  the  great  slabs  of  wood  which  such  trees  supply  in  their  native  country. 
Of  such  slabs  many  specimens  are  seen  in  Japan,  and  the  ornamental  woods 
are  also  very  numerous.  A very  useful  Japanese  hardwood  is  the  Keyeki, 
which  has  a reddish  hue  ; and  there  are  many  varieties  of  oak.  From  one  of 
the  trees  grown  in  Japan — the  Broussonetia  papyrifera — the  inner  bark  is  taken 
and  manufactured  into  paper,  while  from  one  of  the  climbiDg  plants  the 
woodmen  make  their  clothmg.  The  wood  is  steeped  in  water,  then  beaten 
with  hammers,  and  the  fibrous  mass  thus  obtained  is  woven  into  cloth,  which 
is  dyed  a deep  blue  colour. 

In  the  way  of  timber,  the  Japanese  are  able  to  supply  the  greater  part  of 
their  own  wants,  and  as  the  houses  are  largely  built  of  wood  the  quantity 
required  is  very  considerable.  A large  quantity  of  timber  is  exported  to 
China,  and  a small  quantity  is  imported  from  America.  In  Japan  there  are 
large  numbers  of  ponds  in  which  timber  is  preserved.  These  are  usually  con- 
structed near  the  mouth  of  a river,  and  into  them  fresh  and  sea  water  is  allowed 
to  flow,  in  the  proportion  of  six  parts  salt  to  four  parts  fresh.  Should  there 
be  a larger  proportion  of  salt  water,  the  timber  is  apt  to  become  black  ; if  a 
larger  proportion  of  fresh  water,  the  wood  is  liable  to  attack  from  worms. 
The  ponds  are  about  five  feet  in  depth,  and  by  means  of  canals  many  of  them 
are  often  connected.  The  timber  is  piled  in  the  form  of  a cube,  and  is  kept  in 
the  pond  from  two  to  five  years  before  being  used,  the  trees  most  frequently 
treated  in  this  way  being  the  Retinosporas  and  Cryptomerice  ; a part  of  tne  pre- 
serving process  being  the  thorough  washing  and  re-arrangement  of  the  wood 
twice  a year.  Some  of  the  ponds  are  made  large  enough  to  contain  10,000 
pieces  of  timber. 


ALLOTMENTS. 

The  following  appeared  in  the  Times  of  June  5 : — 

Speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  last  week  on  the  Bill  introduced  by 
Mr.  Chaplin  for  giving  compulsory  powers  to  local  authorities  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  land  in  order  to  provide  cottagers’  allotment  gardens,  Mr.  Arch 
said  : 

“ I had  the  honour  the  other  day  of  having  a long  interview  on  the  subject 
with  the  Earl  of  Onslow.  I submitted  a schome  to  his  lordship,  which  I 
believe  will  be  accepted  by  the  noblemen  whom  he  represents.  If  they  do 
accept  that  scheme  this  Bill  will  be  of  no  earthly  use  anywhere.” 

As  these  proposals  appear  to  the  members  of  this  association  to  be  reason- 
able and  easy  of  adoption  it  may  be  interesting  to  the  public  to  learn  their 
nature. 

I therefore  subjoin  a memorandum  of  a conversation  which  I had  with 
Mr.  Arch,  and  which,  after  perusal,  he  has  returned  to  me  saying  that  it  very 
fairly  represents  his  views, 

Onslow,  Hon.  Secretary. 

Voluntary  Allotments  Association,  60,  Palace  Chambars, 

Westminster,  May  30. 


“ Memorandum. 

11  Mr.  Arch  was  questioned  as  to  the  amount  of  land  which  a labourer 
working  for  daily  wages  could  cultivate  with  profit  to  himself,  and  expressed 
a belief  that  it  depended  upon  a variety  of  circumstances.  Where  a man  was 
married  to  a wife  who  was  not  capable  of  field  work,  or  whose  time  was 
engrossed  with  little  children,  he  would  not  be  such  a fool  as  to  seek  for  more 
than  a very  small  plot  of  ground ; but  where  a man  was  strong  and  able,  and 
had  growing  children  and  an  active  wife,  Mr.  Arch  believed  he  could  manage 
more  than  a quarter  or  half  an  acre,  especially  if  not  fully  employed. 

“ Asked  what  steps  he  would  advise  a landlord  anxious  to  give  the 
labourers  the  opportunity  of  fulfilling  these  conditions  to  take — he  said,  Let 
the  landlord  call  together  the  labourers  in  the  village,  without  the  assistance 
of  any  intermediary,  and  tell  them  that  he  proposed  setting  aside  a convenient 
plot  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  allotments.  That  on  one  side  he  would  divide 
it  into  small  plots,  aud  on  tho  other  into  larger  ones.  The  landlord  should 
invite  the  labourers  to  apply  for  these  plots  in  such  sizes  as  they  thought  they 
could  conveniently  cultivate.  That  the  rent  should  be  tho  samo  as  that  paid  for 
land  of  similar  quality  similarly  situate,  with  suoh  increase  as  might  be  neces- 
sary to  cover  outgoings  of  all  kinds.  That  the  landlord  should  insist  without 
a shadow  of  partiality  or  leniency  on  tho  punctual  payment  of  rent  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  land  in  a good  stato  of  cultivation.  That  he  should  give 
the  labourers  to  understand  that,  subjeot  to  these  conditions,  they  would  not 
bo  disturbed  in  their  holding,  but  that  a breach  of  them  would  lead  to  imme- 
diate forfeiture. 

“Asked  Mr.  Arch’s  opinion  as  to  fixing  the  ront  on  tho  basis  of  exist  ing  rates, 
with  tho  understanding  that  it  should  rise  or  fall  aooording  to  tho  increase  or 
doorcase  of  tho  rates,  ho  expressed  his  entire  approval  of  the  suggestion. 

“ Ho  further  stated  that  if  a number  of  landowners  would  carry  out  the 
suggoBtod  apportionment  of  land,  ho  would  himsolf,  if  his  engagements  por- 
inittud,  attend  tho  mootings  and  express  to  tho  labourers  his  approval  of  the 
Hohome,” 
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PEACH  AND  NECTARINE  CULTURE. 

By  James  Doimii.ah. 

In  guidons  where  tho  ground  has  been  well  prepared,  either  in  Scotland 
or  England,  first  rate  peaches  and  nectarines  can  bo  obtained  from  the 
open  walls.  Some  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  excellent  fruit  was  obtained 
from  wall  trees  in  Scotland,  where  tho  climate  is  nothing  like  so 
favourable  to  tho  perfect  development  of  tho  fruit  as  that  of  tho  south. 
In  well-prepared  soil  tho  wood  ripens  well  and  the  buds  arc  perfectly 
developed  for  next  season’s  crop,  whereas  when  tho  soil  has  not  been 
prepared  unsatisfactory  results  are  obtained.  I have  seen  good 
peaches  and  nectarines  grown  on  walls  five  feet  high,  but  this  is  the 
minimum  height,  and  they  succeed  much  better  where  they  aro  planted 
against  walls  from  ten  to  fourteen  feet  high.  Tho  best  material  for 
walls  is  tho  ordinary  brick,  and  for  a wall  ten  or  eleven  feet  high  nine 
inches  thick  will  be  sufficient.  If  higher  than  this  it  will  be  necessary 
to  have  it  fourteen  inches  thick.  The  foundation  of  the  wall  ought  to 
be  two  feet  six  inches  below  the  ordinary  ground  level.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  tho  border  ought  to  be  excavated  to  that  depth.  The 
most  economical  way  to  do  this  is  to  begin  at  one  end  of  the  border, 
and  clear  out  a space  tho  whole  width  of  the  border,  and,  say,  eight  or 
nine  feet  wide.  Whatever  good  soil  there  is  ought  to  be  saved,  and 
the  unsuitable  gravel  or  clay  subsoil  must  be  wheeled  out.  The 
borders  ought  always  to  be  well  drained,  and  in  each  space  of  nine  feet 
a row  of  drain  pipes  should  be  laid  in  from  the  wall  to  the  centime  of 
the  path  running  parallel  with  it.  In  the  path  a main  drain  ought  to 
be  laid.  If  it  can  be  obtained,  it  is  a good  plan  to  place  about  six 
inches  of  brick  rubbish  in  the  bottom  of  the  border.  The  best 
material  to  mix  with  the  ordinary  soil  is  good  turfy  loam,  broken  up 
with  a fork  or  spade.  When  one  space  has  been  made  up  another  must 
be  dug  out  and  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  it  ought  to  be  made  up 
nine  inches  above  the  level  of  the  path  ; this  will  allow  for  sinking,  which 
it  will  do  to  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  level  of  the  path  in  twelve 
months.  If  possible,  the  border  should  be  prepared  in  fine  weather 
during  summer.  It  will  sink  a good  deal  duriDg  the  autumn  rains. 
In  November  the  trees  may  be  planted,  but  it  is  better  not  to  nail  them 
to  the  wall  until  the  end  of  February.  The  late  Mr.  McIntosh,  author 
of  “ The  Practical  Gardener,”  paid  great  attention  to  the  culture  of  wall 
fruits,  and  strongly  urges  the  importance  of  making  good  borders,  and, 
like  many  of  the  gardeners  at  that  date  (1822),  thought  an  impervious 
bottom  was  the  most  preferable.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  describe  his 
method  of  preparing  the  border,  as  few  people  would  care  to  follow 
the  directions ; in  fact,  I think  the  bottom  impervious  to  water  or  the 
roots  an  evil  to  be  avoided.  Ardent  young  cultivators  may  err  in 
making  the  ground  too  rich ; in  fact,  if  the  soil  is  naturally  m good 
condition  it  will  be  much  better  not  to  add  any  manure  to  it,  as  there 
will  be  sufficient  nourishment  in  it  to  produce  a medium  growth,  which 
is  best.  Strong,  gross  shoots  are  useless.  The  best  way  to  apply 
manure  to  a peach  border  is  to  surface  dress  it  during  the  summer 
months.  It  prevents  evapoi’ation  and  encourages  the  roots  to  grow 
near  the  surface,  instead  of  striking  downwards  into  the  colder  soil. 
In  places  where  the  garden  soil  is  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  these 
treesit  may  not  be  necessary  to  do  much  by  way  of  preparation,  except 
to  trench  it  up  about  two  feet  deep. 

Draining  is  almost  an  essential  part  of  the  preliminary  operations, 
for  even  if  the  soil  is  naturally  dry  wet  autumns  may  be  disastrous  by 
flooding  the  ground  and  preventing  the  perfect  maturation  of  the  wood, 
which  is  essential  to  successful  culture  and  a good  set  of  fruit  the 
following  season.  In  some  country  places  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  plenty  of  good  loam  ; and  when  that  is  the  case  out-of-doors 
culture  of  peach  and  nectarine  trees  is  assured.  I will  now  as  briefly 
as  possible  describe  the  future  management  of  the  trees,  and  I may  say 
at  the  outset  that  we  have  learned  a good  deal  during  the  last  twenty 
years. 

The  training  of  wall  trees  was  a very  slow  process  when  some  of  us 
were  apprentices.  The  trees,  as  they  were  usually  sent  home  from  the 
nurseries,  had  one  centre  shoot  and  two  on  each  side.  These  were  cut 
well  back,  quite  two-thirds  of  their  length,  and  next  season  a few  extra 
shoots  would  be  trained  from  these  stumps  to  “ lay  the  foundation  of 
the  tree.”  Summer  pinching  was  not  thought  of — at  least  it  was  not 
practised.  We  have  now  greatly  improved  on  the  old  systems  of 
culture ; so  much  so,  that  a wall  can  be  furnished  with  bearing  wood 
in  less  than  half  the  time  it  used  to  take  to  do  it.  In  the  first  place, 
instead  of  cutting  back  the  young  wood  to  one-third  of  its  length,  I 
would  reduce  it  by  one-third  only.  The  first  season  the  shoots  might 
not  grow  so  strong  as  to  require  pinching,  but  they  ought  to  be  laid 
out  carefully  and  evenly  over  the  wall,  taking  care  not  to  over-crowd  the 
space  allotted  to  them.  The  second  year  the  trees  will  be  sure  to  make 
very  vigorous  growth,  and  all  gross  shoots  should  be  stopped  when 
they  have  grown  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  ; the  next  growths,  which  will 
be  produced  immediately,  may  also  require  to  be  stopped,  and  each  set 
of  growths  will  be  weaker  in  proportion.  The  small  growths,  though 
later,  will  ripen  better  than  the  gross  shoots  would  have  done  if  they 
had  not  been  interfered  with,  they  will  produce  flower-beds  in  plenty, 
which  gross  shoots  do  not ; and,  further,  the  size  of  the  tree  is  increased 
much  more  rapidly.  I well  remember  suggesting  to  a Scotch  gardener 
of  the  old  school  this  method  of  pinching  the  growing  shoots  to  increase 
the  size  of  the  trees  more  rapidly,  and  at  the  same  time  a better  class 
of  young  wood;  but  he  could  not  see  it.  His  remark  was,  “ We  can 
seldom  get  one  growth  to  ripen,  how  would  it  be  if  we  tried  to  get  a 
second.” 

It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  gross  shoots  on  peach  trees  never 
ripen  well,  and  seldom  bear  fruit.  If  there  are  sufficient  shoots  of  a 
medium  or  slender  growth  these  gross  growths  may  be  cut  clean  out 
at  the  base.  The  object  of  summer  pinching  fills  the  wall  with  bearing 
wood  in  half  the  time  it  would  take  if  this  was  not  done  ; but  when  the 


wall  has  been  furnished  tho  practice  should  bo  discontinued.  If  tho 
soil  in  which  tho  trees  aro  growing  is  not  too  rich,  full-grown  trees  will 
not  produce  gross  wood  ; besides  this,  tho  crop  of  fruit  also  chocks  the 
growth  to  a considerable  extent.  I do  not  believe  in  winter  pruning  for 
these  trees.  I prefer  to  do  the  whole  of  it  in  summer.  Some  gardeners 
say  : “ Lay  in  plenty  of  young  wood  in  summer  ; it  is  easy  enough  to 
thin  it  out  in  winter,”  their  object  being  to  select  at  that  time  the  most 
fruitful  wood.  (I  take  it  that  every  gardener  knows  that  the  fruit  buds 
are  found  on  the  current  year’s  wood  and  not  on  spurs).  It  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  grow  young  wood  merely  to  cut  it  off  again,  or  to  make 
sure  of  its  being  fruitful.  The  fact  is  that  every  weak  or  medium 
growth  will  be  bristling  with  fruit  buds.  This  follows  naturally  as  tho 
night  the  day,  and  the  wood  will  be  much  better  ripened  if  it  has 
sufficient  space  for  the  perfect  development  of  the  leaves  than  if  two  or 
three  shoots  are  grown  where  one  ought  to  be,  aud  which  must  be 
removed  after. 

Another  matter  requires  explanation.  If  the  weakly  shoots  are 
examined  it  will  be  found  that  some  of  them  are  furnished  their  whole 
length  with  fruit  buds,  and  not  a leaf  bud  amongst  them,  except  one 
at  the  point.  Now,  it  is  obvious,  if  the  point  is  cut  off  there  will  be  no 
bud  left  from  which  a leading  growth  can  proceed  ; the  shoot  will  die 
back,  and  with  it  the  fruit  which  may  have  set  on  it.  The  stronger 
shoots  will  be  furnished  here  and  there  with  triple  buds,  and  the  centre 
one  of  the  three  will  be  a leaf  bud,  so  that  any  shoot  can  be  cut  back  to 
these  if  it  is  necessary  to  do  so  ; but  with  good  summer  management 
it  is  not. 

Peach  and  nectarine  trees  are  the  favourite  haunts  of  red  spider. 
This  troublesome  pest  is  sure  to  attack  them  as  soon  as  hot  weather  sets 
in.  It  can  be  destroyed,  or  kept  in  check,  by  syringing.  Much  more 
difficult  to  get  rid  of  is  the  peach  aphis,  which  causes  the  leaves  to 
curl,  and  makes  for  itself  a safe  retreat  in  the  injured  leaves.  Dusting 
with  tobacco  powder  as  soon  as  it  is  observed  is  a good  plan  to  get  rid 
of  them,  or  syringing  with  soft  soapy  water. 

A few  of  the  best  varieties  to  grow  are  : of  peaches — Alexander, 
Hale’s  Early,  Early  York,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Noblesse,  and  Bellegarde  ; 
of  nectarines — Lord  Napier,  Stamvick,  Elruge,  Violette  Hative,  Pine 
Apple,  and  Victoria. 


MARKET  GARDENING  IN  THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

By  E.  Whitfield  Crofts. 

No.  19. 

(Completing  the  series .) 

Description  of  Alderney — Its  exposed  position,  climate,  soil,  and  crops— 
The  quantity  of  potatoes  grown  now  and  in  the  past — Fruit  not  much 
grown — Description  of  Sark — Gardens  and  farms — Price  of  land — The 
soil  very  productive — The  potato  trade,  past  and  present — Culture  of 
fruit — Floriculture — The  gardens  of  the  Seigneurie — Conclusion. 
Before  concluding  these  articles,  we  should  just  like  to  say  a few 
words  about  the  two  remaining  islands  of  importance  in  this  singularly 
interesting  group  ; as  in  the  foregoing  survey  we  have  confined  our- 
selves strictly  to  matters  relating  to  Jersey  and  Guernsey. 

Taking  the  islands  in  the  order  of  size,  we  shall  speak  first  of 
Alderney,  which  is  well  described  as  a formidable  mass  of  hard  rock, 
forming  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  cotentin  or  manche,  and 
terminated  by  Cape  la  Hague.  It  is  distant  twenty-thre  miles  from 
Guernsey,  and  sixty  from  England.  Its  length  is  four  miles,  and  its 
breadth  one  mile.  The  coast  consists  of  a series  of  lofty  and  precipitous 
cliffs,  of  a truly  magnificent  character,*  much  of  which  is  being  forti- 
fied hy  the  British  Government,  f 

Consisting  of  a flat  table  land,  at  an  elevation  of  about  250  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  Alderney  is  less  sheltered  from  winds  than  either 
Jersey  or  Guernsey,  and  its  climate  is  supposed  to  be  rather  colder  and 
more  bracing,  though  this  is  not  known  from  actual  recorded  obser- 
vations. The  fact  that  the  island  is  very  exposed  to  the  prevailing 
winds  would  be  gathered  at  once  by  the  stranger  from  the  scarcity  of 
trees  which  is  everywhere  noticeable,  and  which  causes  the  scenery  to 
have  a somewhat  dreary  aspect,  and  leads  one  all  unsuspectingly  to 
pronounce  the  place  as  barren  and  less  fertile  than  it  really  is. 

The  soil  is  productive,  and  markedly  so  in  some  instances;  but  is 
lighter  and  more  open  than  that  of  the  other  islands.  The  population 
being  large — it  has  been  much  larger — in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
island,  and  the  coast  abounding  in  seaweed,  the  land  is  highly  manured, 
and  large  crops  are  thus  drawn  from  it  year  after  year,  without  any 
fear  of  exhausting  the  soil.  The  farms  are  all  very  small,  in  fact 
simply  overgrown  gardens;  and  not  the  best  cultivated  of  gardens 
either.  The  ground  is  usually  much  choked  by  weeds,  indeed  such 
quantities  of  weeds  were  surely  never  seen  on  the  worst  cultivated 
Irish  farm. 

Potatoes,  of  which  nearly  one  hundred  acres  are  planted,  do  remark- 
ably well,  and  are  considered  by  the  inhabitants  as  much  fiuer  flavoured 
than  those  grown  elsewhere,  in  the  archipelago  or  out  of  it.  Many 
thousands  of  bushels  were  formerly  exported  to  England  every  year, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  this  trade  is  now  in  existence.  _ 

Early  potatoes  are  grown  by  some,  but  the  quantity  is  not  easily 
ascertained,  as  the  returns  are  included  in  the  figures  for  Guernsey. 
In  those  cases  where  spade  culture  is  employed  a marked  increase  is 
observed  in  the  bulk  of  the  crop. 

There  is  but  one  orchard  in  Alderney,  and  this  by  no  means  an 

* The  Queen,  who  visited  Alderney  some  years  ago,  described  it  as  “ quite 
different  from  all  the  other  islands — excessively  rocky  and  barren,  and  the  rocks  in 
and  under  the  sea  are  most  frightful.” 

t Alderney  has  been  long  regarded  as  occupying  an  important  defensive  position  in 
the  English  Channel.  The  fortifications  are  beiDg  carried  out  on  a great  scale.  The 
harbour  alone  has  Gost  upwards  of  one  million  sterling,  and  is  yet  far  from 
complete. 
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extensive  one.  The  reason  of  this  is  owing  to  the  exposed  situation  of 
the  country.  With  artificial  shelter,  it  has  been  satisfactorily  proved 
that  fruit  does  as  well  hero  as  in  the  other  islands. 

Sark,  though  of  less  dimensions  than  Alderney*  produces  far  more 
garden  produce  than  that  island.  Sark,  frequently  called  “ the  Gem  of 
the  Channel  Islands,”  is  unique  in  many  respects,  and  a most  romantic 
and  interesting  little  spot,  in  form  it  is  liko  the  figure  8,  the  larger 
circle  representing  Great  Sark  and  the  smaller  one  Little  Sark,  while 
the  Coupee,  at  an  elevation  of  300  feet  above  sea  level,  joins  the  two  at 
the  point  of  intersection.  The  cliffs  are  very  steep,  and  penetrated  by 
many  noble  caverns  richly  stored  with  zoophytes. 

The  inhabitants  are  a remarkably  simple,  honest, f hospitable  com- 
munity of  people,  who  live  on  from  year  to  year  with  little  to  disturb 
the  even  tenor  of  their  lives.  They  are  clever  gardeners  and  farmers, 
and  cultivate  the  soil  to  its  utmost  capacity.  The  land,  which  is  good, 
the  soil  being  more  of  a loamy  character  than  that  of  Alderney,  lets 
readily  at  75s.  the  acre,  all  rent  being  paid  in  kind.  Manure,  com- 
prising both  seaweed  and  guano,  is  largely  employed.  A native 
of  the  island  tells  us  “ that  it  produces  in  one  year  sufficient  to 
maintain  its  inhabitants  for  four  years.”  As  far  back  as  1822  we 
are  told  that  20,000  bushels  of  potatoes  were  sent  to  Guernsey  for  trans- 
portation to  England.  % Potatoes  arc  still  a very  important  crop  in 
Sark,  twenty-four  acres  being  under  cultivation  last  year,  some  twenty 
or  thirty  tons  of  these  consisting  of  the  early  variety.  The  mode  of 
culture  is  the  same  as  that  followed  in  Guernsey. 

Of  orchard  land  there  is  about  ten  acres,  the  crop  consisting  princi- 
pally of  apples.  The  most  that  can  be  said  for  the  orchards  is  that 
they  are  in  as  good  a condition  as  those  in  the  neighbouring  island. 
In  some  instances  the  ground  under  the  trees  is  cropped  with  vege- 
tables, which  are  frequently  carried  to  St.  Peter’s  Port  and  sold.  Goose- 
berries are  also  grown,  but  not  as  largely  as  formerly.  Many  years 
ago  this  berry  figui'ed  in  a mess  that  formed  a favourite  dish  at  every 
Sarkese  table,  and  consisted,  so  the  old  historian  tells  us,  of  goose- 
berries, coleworts,  milk,  bacon,  and  mackerel  “ boyled  together  all  to 
pieces,  which  our  mode  is  to  eat,  not  with  the  ceremony  of  a spoon,  but 
the  more  courtly  way  of  a great  piece  of  bread  furiously  plying  between 
your  mouth  and  the  kettle.”  § 

It  will  be  readily  conceded  by  the  stranger  who  visits  this  remote 
little  territory  that  the  islanders  have  made  the  very  amplest  use  of 
the  resources  at  their  command.  The  enterprising  inhabitants  are, 
some  of  them,  turning  their  attention  to  floriculture,  and  many  of  the 
cottagers  now  forward  to  Covent  Garden  via  Guernsey  baskets  of 
early  flowers,  tenderly  reared  in  the  warm  nooks  and  corners  of  this 
genial  little  country. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Seigneurie  has  done  much  to 
promote  the  resources  of  the  island  over  which  he  rules.  His  beauti- 
ful, though  limited,  gardens  no  doubt  have  had  the  effect  of  en- 
couraging and  stimulating  the  islanders  to  every  effort,  showing  them 
what  can  be  accomplished  even  in  Sark.  These  grounds  are  tastefully 
laid  out  in  lawns,  ponds,  shrubberies,  and  plantations.  Flowers  and 
fruits  are  grown  to  perfection.  Many  rare  plants  grow  luxuriantly  in 
the  open  air  throughout  the  year. 

This,  then,  brings  us  to  the  conclusion  of  our  review  of  the  market 
gardening  operations  in  the  Channel  Islands,  and  we  think  we  have 
shown  that  the  archipelago  is  not  only  a very  important  source  of  our 
fruit,  vegetable,  and  flower  supplies,  but  in  all  probability  is  likely  to 
become  of  yet  greater  importance  as  such  in  the  immediate  future. 


NEW  NOTES  ON  DIPLADENIAS. 

By  W.  Bradbury. 

The  cultivation  of  dipladenias  does  not  make  much  headway  in  private 
gardens,  notwithstanding  their  distinctive  character  and  wondrous 
beauty,  and  it  appears  desirable  to  remind  those  who  have  structures 
in  which  to  grow  plants  requiring  a high  temperature  that  few  stove 
plants  in  English  collections  will  afford  them  so  much  satisfaction.  In 
point  of  beauty  their  flowers  are  certainly  not  surpassed  by  those  of 
any  other  class  of  stove  plants,  and  in  the  matter  of  cultural  require- 
ments it  may  be  asserted  that  they  can  be  grown  to  a high  degree  of 
perfection  without  the  cultivator  having  a very  heavy  tax  imposed  upon 
either  his  time  or  his  skill.  I am  not  quite  certain  that  writers  on  the 
cultivation  of  dipladenias  have  not  in  many  instances  deterred  instead 
of  encouraged  the  general  body  of  gardeners  from  taking  them  in 
hand.  If  we  turn  to  book  or  essay,  we  find  the  importance  of  bottom 
heat  during  the  earlier  stages  of  growth  urged  with  so  much  persis- 
tency as  to  give  one  the  idea  that  they  could  not  be  grown  without  it. 
Bottom  heat  is  undoubtedly  beneficial  when  the  plants  are  starting 
into  growth,  but  they  can  be  successfully  cultivated  without  any  more 

* Its  greatest  length  is  under  three  miles,  and  the  greatest  width  3,000  yards. 
Area  in  statute  aeres  1,271,  or  about  1$  square  miles.  Population,  071— 520  in  Ureat 
Bark, 45  in  Little  Sark.  Number  of  estates,  92. 

t There  is  a prison  with  two  cells.  Whilo  in  the  island  wo  were  told  of  a very 
grave  case,  which  is  really  too  good  to  be  lost,  and  we  venture  to  give  it  here,  though 
it  has  little  to  do  with  market  gardening.  The  sentence  was  for  three  wholo  days  ! 
This  was  the  severest  sentence  the  authorities  could  inflict.  It  was  the  talk  of  the 
island  ; the  offence  was  the  theft  of  some  linen  from  her  mistress  by  an  Englishwoman, 
not  a Barkese.  The  young  woman,  however,  was  terrified  at  being  shut  up  alone. 
The  kind-hearted  Sarkese  thought  the  sentence  too  severe,  public  sympathy  was 
enlisted  in  her  favour,  so  the  cell  was  first  comfortably  warmed  ; then  she  objected  to 
the  door  being  shut,  so  it  was  left  open ; but  she  felt  lonely  at  night,  and  the  good 
Barkese  women  kept  her  company  and  comforted  the  culprit  each  night  during 
her  imprisonment.  One  of  the  days  was  Sunday,  and  it  is  told  how  the  prisoner  sat  on 
the  chair  in  tho  doorway  and  watched  the  people  go  to  church. 

X No  less  than  22,000  bushels  of  wheat  were  exported  in  tho  same  yoar.  There 
are  now  80  acres  under  wheat  and  70  acres  under  parsnips. 

$ News  from  the  Channel  ; or  the  Discovory  and  porfect  Description  of  tho  Island 
of  Scrko  by  a Uentlemiin  now  inhabiting  there,  to  his  Friend  and  Kinsman  in  London. 


heat  at  the  roots  than  is  enjoyed  by  the  branches.  Then  we  have 
elaborate  directions  for  training  the  shoots  on  strings  fastened  within 
a short  distance  of  the  glass  until  the  production  of  the  flower  buds, 
and  for  taking  them  down  from  the  roof  and  training  them  over  formal 
trellises  fixed  in  the  pots.  These  directions  are  very  well  when  exhi- 
bition specimens  are  required,  but  the  dipladenias  are  as  well  adapted 
for  the  decoration  of  the  stove  as  for  forming  part  of  a collection  in 
a competitive  gathering,  a fact  which  those  who  have  written  about 
them  appear  to  be  unacquainted  with.  When  required  for  exhibition 
it  is  necessary  to  train  the  growth  on  a trellis  after  the  formation ; but 
closely-trained  specimens  utterly  fail  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of 
their  elegance  and  beauty.  It  is  only  when  they  are  allowed  to  spread 
freely  and  grow  more  or  less  naturally  that  they  are  seen  to  full  advan- 
tage, and  at  the  same  time  impress  one  with  the  beauty  of  their 
flowers.  Not  only  should  the  dipladenias  be  grown  for  roof  decora- 
tion in  place  of  the  many  rampant  and  weedy  subjects  that  at  present 
obtain  attention,  but  bougainvilleas,  stephanotis,  and  other  choice  sub- 
jects should  be  more  liberally  employed  for  that  purpose  than  has  yet 
been  the  case. 

For  some  years  past  we  have  grown  the  dipladenias  rather  largely 
for  training  up  the  pillars  and  under  the  roof  of  the  stove ; and  as 
they  bloom  freely  Horn  about  midsummer  until  the  autumn  they  pro- 
duce a fine  effect,  and  attract  more  attention  than  anything  we  grow. 
The  whole  of  our  stock  is  grown  in  pots  because  the  roots  are  rather 
liable  to  injury  from  an  excess  of  moisture,  and  there  is  a great  diffi- 
culty in  providing,  within  the  stove,  a border  in  which  they  will  be 
perfectly  safe.  Moreover,  there  is  a great  difficulty  in  regulating  the 
water  supply  according  to  the  seasons.  Hence  we  use  pots  for  all  our 
plants,  and  are  careful  to  have  them  well  drained  that  there  may  be 
no  danger  of  the  soil  becoming  sour  in  consequence  of  the  water  not 
passing  away  so  quickly  as  it  should  do.  We  invariably  employ,  both 
for  young  plants  and  full-sized  specimens,  a mixture  consisting  of 
fibrous  peat  two  parts,  mellow  turfy  loam  one  part,  and  a moderate  quan- 
tity of  silver  sand.  When  any  difficulty  is  experienced  in  obtaining  first- 
class  loam,  peat  and  sand  should  alone  be  used,  as  the  results  will  be 
decidedly  unsatisfactory  when  loam  of  an  indifferent  quality  forms  part 
of  the  compost.  An  annual  shift  is  sufficient  for  plants  large  enough 
to  require  a pot  eight  inches  in  diameter,  but  until  reaching  that  size 
they  may  be  shifted  twice  in  the  course  of  the  year  if  considered  neces- 
sary. The  larger  plants  we  shift  towards  the  end  of  February,  when 
the  growth  of  the  previous  year  is  shoi-tened  far  enough  back  to  ensure 
breaks  from  the  well-ripened  wood.  In  repotting,  the  balls  of  soil  are 
reduced  by  nearly  one-half  to  enable  them  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a 
liberal  quantity  of  new  soil  without  a material  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  pots,  which  should  not,  for  the  largest  plants,  exceed  ten  inches  in 
diameter.  The  young  plants  are  repotted  previous  to  their  commenc- 
ing to  make  new  growth,  and  when  a second  shift  is  necessary  they 
receive  it  some  time  in  June.  The  base  of  the  stem  is  in  all  cases  kept 
rather  above  the  surface,  and  the  soil  pressed  moderately  firm. 

The  dipladenias  do  not  require  very  liberal  supplies  of  water  at  the 
roots  at  any  season  of  the  year ; but  when  they  are  in  full  growth 
they  must  receive  sufficient  to  maintain  the  soil  in  a nice  moist 
state.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  autumn  and  the  whole  of 
the  winter  very  little  water  indeed  will  suffice.  They  enjoy  a humid 
atmosphere,  and  they  should  be  syringed  freely  until  they  are  in  full 
bloom,  when  it  must  be  discontinued,  or  so  far  reduced  as  not  to  injure 
the  flowers.  Dipladenias  do  not  require  shade,  but  a moderate  amount 
will  not  do  them  any  harm,  and  there  is  therefore  no  necessity  to  ex- 
pose the  other  plants  in  the  house  to  the  risk  of  having  their  foliage 
injured  by  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

The  following  comprise  the  best  of  those  at  present  in  cultivation : 
Amabilis,  Boliviensis,  Brearleyana,  Crassinode,  Hybrida,  Profusa, 
Williamsi. 


PHILADELPHUS  MEXICANUS  AS  A GREENHOUSE 
SPECIMEN. 

On  May  27  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  make  a “ tour  of  inspection  ” of 
the  floral  treasures  ranged  in  the  glass  structures  of  Mr.  John 
Walker’s  nursery,  Thame,  Oxon.  On  entering  the  rose  house  I 
encountered  a grandly-bloomed  example  of  Philadelphus  mexicanus,  its 
myriads  of  white  saucer-shaped  blooms  giving  forth  a fascinating 
perfume  which  tilled  the  house.  The  plant,  eight  years  old,  and  occupy- 
ing an  eighteen  inch  pot,  was  six  feet  high  and  four  feet  through  ; the 
number  of  blooms,  fully  expanded,  reached  about  one  thousand,  a 
large  percentage  being  semi-double.  As  it  stood  side  by  side  with 
some  other  choice  specimens  it  appeared  well  adapted  to  form  one  of  a 
group  of  stove  or  greenhouse  plants,  the  profusion  of  white  bloom 
being  well  balanced  by  healthy  Deutzia-like  foliage.  It  was  making 
exuberant  growth,  the  leading  shoots  having  been  cut  back  to  give 
the  bloom  a better  chance  of  development.  It  appears  to  have  been 
raised  from  a cutting  taken  from  a plant  in  the  open  which  survived 
the  severe  winter  of  1860 ; and  although  so  fine  a specimen  has  only 
had  a “ rough-and-tumble  ” sort  of  treatment  till  just  recently,  had  it 
been  “tied  out”  its  diameter  might  easily  have  been  doubled. 
Exhibitors  and  plant  growers  generally  may  make  a note  that  it  is 
“ easy  to  do.”  This  variety  was  introduced  from  Mexico  in  1839,  and 
does  well  in  the  open  in  a deep  loam  with  a protection  during  the 
sharpest  weather.  There  appear  to  be  about  twenty  varieties  known 
in  gardens,  half  of  which  came  from  North  America,  three  from  South 
Europe,  two  from  Carolina,  and  ono  each  from  the  Himalayas  and 
Nepaul.  P.  coronarius  (garland-flowered)  was  introduced  from  South 
Europe  as  early  as  1596.  The  wholo  genus  is  commonly  known  as 
Syringa,  or  Mock  Orange,  the  natural  period  of  blooming  being  May 
or  June. 

Oxford.  "William  Greenaway. 
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TIIE  BEAUTY  OF  CONIFEROUS  TREES. 

From  the  early  days  of  May  unt  il  towards  the  middle  of  July  coniferous 
trees  present  so  many  features  of  beauty  that  one  cannot  bo  greatly 
surprised  that  they  are  often  planted  where  they  cannot  grow,  and  in 
places  well  adapted  for  them  are  allowed  to  usurp  some  of  the  space 
that  might  with  advantage  be  devoted  to  deciduous  trees.  At  the 
present  time  the  sparkling  freshness  of  the  new  growth  of  the  conifers 
is  like  a new  revelation  of  beauty  too  good  for  every-day  enjoyment, 
and  that  ought  to  be  reserved  for  holidays  and  Sundays.  The  colour 
of  the  pushing  shoots  is  mostly  a brilliant  golden  green,  but  in  some 
instances  it  is  of  a silvery  glaucous  tone,  in  others  a little  purplish,  and, 
again,  there  are  tendencies  to  sulphur-yellow  and  to  the  full  green  of 
the  ripening  grass.  The  striking  difference  between  the  deciduous  and 
coniferous  trees  at  the  present  time  is  not  so  much  due  to  the  delicate 
and  refreshing  colour  of  the  new  growth  absolutely,  but  to  that  com- 
bined with  the  dark  old  leafage  over  which  the  new  growth  is  spread 
like  a lively  stippling,  this  dark  basis  of  last  year’s  growth,  which  has 
made  the  trees  appear  sturdy  and  solemn  all  the  winter,  being  now  a 
powerful  relief  agent  and  a separator  from  the  deciduous  trees,  which 
are,  more  or  less,  all  over  alike,  and  are  therefore  strikingly  distinct. 

Opinions  differ  as  regards  the  propriety  of  mixing  trees,  not  a few 
men  of  sound  judgment  and  experience  contending  for  oneness  of 
expression  in  every  plantation,  and  objecting,  therefore,  to  the  mixing 
of  conifers  and  leaf  trees.  For 
general  purposes,  perhaps,  this  rule 
may  be  observed,  that  a mere  mixture 
is  never  to  be  desired  unless  there 
are  special  reasons.  On  the  broad 
ground,  where  what  we  call  “ good 
taste  ” is  to  be  sought,  we  should 
say  that  every  plantation  should  dis- 
play a dominating  element,  but  there 
is  a great  difference  between  the 
variety  that  accentuates  the  dominant 
expression  and  the  uniformity  that 
tends  to  dulness.  Wherever  the  con- 
ditions of  soil  and  climate  favour 
coniferous  vegetation  the  planter  of 
a garden  or  a park  should  seriously 
consider  how  many  of  these  he  will 
take  into  his  scheme,  if  not  to  con- 
stitute leading  features,  at  least  to 
afford  the  charm  of  variety,  and  by 
their  bold  contrasts  to  leaf  trees  to 
heighten  the  beauty  of  deciduous 
belts  and  groups.  Nor  is  it  at  this 
time  of  year  only  that  comparisons 
should  be  made,  for  in  autumn,  when 
the  woods  are  all  on  fire  with  amber 
and  russet  and  crimson  and  golden 
brown,  the  occasional  deep  green  of 
a thriving  pine  or  fir,  the  cold  steely 
bloom  that,  as  the  days  shorten,  over- 
spreads some  of  the  giants  of  the 
coniferous  world,  are  most  acceptable 
effects, and  occasionally  rank  amongst 
the  rapturous  surprises. 

As  regards  mere  colour,  some  of 
the  commonest  coniferous  trees  are 
as  delightful  as  the  rarest;  as,  for 
example,  the  larches  and  the  spruces 
are  now  dotted  with  the  new  growth 
in  a way  to  make  one  satisfied  with 
a place  on  the  planet.  But  a certain 
few  of  the  great  total  are  pre-emi- 
nently lovely  and  have  a special  claim, 
and  it  must  be  said  at  once  that  the 
claim  has  long  been  recognized,  and 

appreciation  has  often  led  to  injudicious  planting.  All  the  piceas,  for 
example,  delight  in  putting  forth  gay  tassels  of  new  growth,  that 
sobers  slowly  into  the  hue  of  maturity,  and  is  now  at  its  best  for 
lightness  and  brightness.  Perhaps  the  most  distinct  and  fascinating 
of  all  at  this  moment  is  the  Atlantic  cedar  with  its  curious  stencilling 
of  grey,  reminding  the  Arctic  traveller  of  the  lovely  colour  of  the  silver 
fox,  a creature  that  may  be  called  “ grizzled  ” by  those  who  have  not 
an  eye  for  colour.  The  long-leaved  pinuses  make  perhaps  the  least 
display  of  all,  seldom  rising  in  the  first  acts  of  their  annual  drama 
higher  than  a comfortable,  full  tone  of  green,  destined  very  soon  to  pass 
into  the  solemn  blackish  green  by  which  most  of  them  are  distin- 
guished in  autumn  and  winter.  In  the  smallest  section  of  Tsuga  we 
have  something  like  a scintillation,  for  the  little  sprouts  sparkle  all 
over  the  trees  as  though,  being  now  only  in  their  week-day  clothes,  they 
were  ready  on  a signal  to  throw  them  off,  and  in  an  instant  appear 
as  living  lights  that  have  a distinct  commission  to  warm  the  cold 
spnng  landscape.  The  glaucous  brushes  of  the  deodar,  the  silvery 
sparkle  of  the  white  spruce,  the  delicious  gleam  of  the  tufts  on  the 
comb-like  silver  fir,  and  the  blue — almost  starch  blue — of  the  glaucous 
variety  of  the  noble  fir  : these  observations  teach  us  that  the  cheapest 
and  commonest  of  the  conifers  are  not  necessarily  the  best,  for  we 
must  find  a few  of  the  finest  in  form  and  style  to  ensure  the  most 
striking  displays  of  spring  colour.  A lover  of  trees  may  find  a genuine 
delight  now  in  making  notes  on  the  more  distinctive  appearances  of  the 
new  growth  of  the  conifers.  It  may  be  that  the  subject  is  inexhaustible, 
but  that  need  not  deter  one  from  enjoying  a taste  of  it  with  a resolve 


to  “cut  and  come  again.”  Sure  1 am  that  to  many  who  consider 
themselves  blest  with  a special  taste  for  trees  and  appreciation  of 
their  several  boauties,  the  comparisons  now  suggested  would  prove 
a now  sort  of  pastime,  and  show,  perhaps,  that  the  world  is  not  yet 
used  up,  but  contains  material  that  will  ever  prove  to  be  fresh  and 
fresh  as  though  never  seen  or  heard  of  before.  W. 


GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  IN  SUMMER. 

Ry  William  Cole,  The  Grovo  Vineyard. 

Where  gardens  are  so  liberally  provided  with  glass  structures  that 
azaleas,  camellias,  heaths,  and  other  of  the  more  important  classes  of 
hard-wooded  plants  can  each  be  grown  in  houses  specially  set  apart  for 
them,  there  is  no  great  advantage  in  placing  them  out  of  doors  during 
the  summer  season.  But  it  may  be  asserted  that  when  the  whole  col- 
lection of  plants  has  to  be  grown  in  one  or  two  houses  it  is  highly 
beneficial  to  the  hard-wooded  plants  to  be  removed  from  under  glass 
and  be  placed  in  the  open  for  eight  or  ten  weeks,  the  exact  period  to 
be  determined  by  the  ability  of  the  plants  to  bear  exposure  and  the 
character  of  the  season.  In  the  removal  of  hard-wooded  plants  from 
the  greenhouse  or  conservatory  for  the  summer  season  it  is  necessary 
to  exercise  considerable  care,  for  they  must  not  be  subjected  to  full 
exposure  to  the  action  of  the  weather  before  the  new  growth  is  mode- 
rately hardened,  and  the  plants  have  been  in  all  other  respects  properly 

prepared  for  the  change.  It  is  not 
less  necessary  to  impress  on  cultiva- 
tors the  importance  of  giving  the 
plants  regular  attention  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  time  they  are  out  of 
doors  and  to  supply  them  with  water. 
They  ought,  indeed,  to  have  precisely 
the  same  care  bestowed  upon  them 
as  when  they  are  in  the  greenhouse. 
It  appears  necessary  to  direct  special 
attention  to  this  matter,  because  of 
the  injury  done  to  many  plants  every 
year  owing  to  those  in  charge  acting 
as  if  they  believed  them  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves  when  placed  where 
fully  exposed  to  the  weather. 

The  majority  of  the  hardwood 
plants  can  be  removed  out  of  doors 
in  the  course  of  the  current  month, 
and  in  proceeding  with  their  removal 
those  which  have  completed  their 
growth  should  be  taken  outside  first. 
It  will  be  well  to  select  a rather  open 
position  for  all  the  several  classes, 
with  the  exception  of  camellias,  which 
should  be  placed  where  they  will  be 
screened  from  the  sun  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  day.  But  the  sun 
will  not  do  any  injury  to  azaleas, 
hedaromas,  heaths,  eriostemons,  and 
similar  subjects  provided  they  are 
supplied  with  a sufficiency  of  water 
at  the  roots.  Shade  is  necessary  in 
the  case  of  camellias  for  the  preser- 
vation of  that  deep  green  colour  of 
the  foliage  which  adds  so  much  to 
their  appearance.  Having  selected 
a position  suitable  for  the  respective 
subjects,  make  up  a bed  of  coal  ashes 
on  which  to  stand  the  pots.  This 
should  be  not  less  than  four  inches 
in  thickness,  to  prevent  the  ingress 
of  worms,  which  do  much  injury  to 
the  plants  when  they  find  their  way 
into  the  pots.  A good  depth  of  coal 
ashes  also  facilitates  the  escape  of  the  water  as  it  drains  from  the  pots. 
When  the  number  of  plants  is  very  small  the  pots  may  be  stood  on 
planks,  or  tiles  if  more  convenient.  But  it  is  better  in  all  cases  to 
stand  the  pots  on  ashes,  as  they  assist  in  keeping  the  soil  cooler  than 
is  practicable  when  the  pots  are  stood  on  a hard  surface. 

After  the  plants  are  placed  in  their  summer  quarters  they  should 
be  examined  every  day  and  be  supplied  with  water  according  to  their 
requirements.  In  watering,  sufficient  should  be  supplied  to  soak 
through  the  ball  of  soil,  and  if  one  application  is  not  sufficient  it 
should  be  repeated  until  the  water  begins  to  run  through  the  bottom 
of  the  pot.  When  the  soil  is  from  any  cause  allowed  to  become  dust- 
dry  the  pots  should,  if  of  a convenient  size,  be  dipped  in  a vessel  or 
water  of  a sufficient  depth  to  immerse  the  whole  of  the  ball  of  sou,  and 
thus  ensure  its  being  thoroughly  moistened.  An  occasional  syiingmg 
overhead  will  be  highly  beneficial  to  camellias  during  periods  or  hot 
weather,  the  evening  being  the  best  time  for  syringing  them. 


Mr.  B.  S.  Dodwell  has  favoured  us  with  a letter  of  seven  sides  on 
the  question  of  the  fixing  of  dates  for  flower  shows.  It  throws  no  new 
light  on  that  question,  and  appears  in  no  way  calculated  to  advance  the 
interests  of  floriculture,  and  therefore  we  feel  bound  to  decline  giving 
it  publicity  in  these  pages.  We  agree  with  our  correspondent 
“ Scrutator,”  that  the  discussion  has  brought  out  some  interesting  facts, 
but  to  prolong  it  would  be  of  no  public  advantage. 
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MUSHROOMS  IN  OPEN  BEDS. 

By  J.  0.  Clahke. 

Since  the  appearance  of  my  notes  on  the  cultivation  of  mushrooms  at 
page  315  I have  received  a letter  from  a correspondent  asking  for 
information  on  their  production  in  open  beds.  As  the  matter  is  of 
general  interest  1 have  thought  it  better  to  deal  with  it  in  a general 
way  in  the  pages  of  the  Gardeners’  Magazine  than  by  letter,  and 
accordingly  send  now  the  necessary  particulars,  My  correspondent 
writes  : “ I have  read  the  article  on  mushrooms  in  the  magazine  of  last 
Saturday  with  much  intei’est,  but  it  hardly  meets  my  case.  I write  to 
ask  you  to  kindly  tell  me  if  I can  grow  mushrooms  in  open  beds,  as  I 
have  no  place  for  them  in  the  shade.  Also  whether  I can  utilize  a 
two-light  frame  for  the  same  purpose.” 

With  reference  to  this  communication  I will  at  once  say  that  the 
writer  may  grow  mushrooms  in  the  open  from  April  to  November. 
But  he  will  perhaps  experience  a little  difficulty  in  very  hot  weather, 
as  there  is  some  trouble  in  having  the  fermenting  materials  in  the  proper 
condition  to  make  a lasting  heat,  and  until  one  has  learnt  how  to 
manage  the  beds  the  hot  sun  and  drying  winds  in  the  months  of  July 


WHITE  SPRUCE,  ABIES  ALBA.  (See  paye  331.) 


firm  as  treading  and  beating  can  make  it,  and  then  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  the  rain  passing  down  into  the  bed  in  such  a way  as  to  do 
any  harm.  If  much  rain  penetrates  the  bed  it  cools  the  materials 
considerably.  The  length  of  the  bed  will,  of  course,  depend  on  the 
quantity  of  mushrooms  required.  A bed  four  yards  long,  of  the  width 
just  mentioned,  will  give  a nice  supply  for  a considerable  period.  As 
soon  as  the  bed  is  made  up  some  provision  must  be  made  to  keep  olf 
the  rain.  If  there  is  nothing  better,  a layer  of  long,  dry  litter  spread 
over  will  be  better  than  no  protection  at  all.  I have  found  hurdles 
neatly  thatched  with  straw  very  convenient  and  effectual  in  keeping 
off  the  rain.  For  any  one  not  accustomed  to  hotbeds  it  is  a good  plan 
to  place  a thermometer  in  the  middle  of  the  bed  to  ascertain  the 
temperature.  It  is  not  likely  when  the  manure  has  been  well  prepared 
that  the  bed  will  be  ready  for  spawning  until  ten  days  after  it  has 
been  made  ; however,  as  soon  as  the  temperature  falls  to  80  deg.,  it  is 
quite  safe  to  put  the  spawn  in.  This  should  be  done  by  cutting  up  the 
bricks  into  pieces  about  two  inches  square,  and  these  should  be 
inserted  in  the  bed  from  ten  inches  to  twelve  inches  apart.  If  the 
pieces  of  spawn  cannot  be  pressed  in  far  enough  so  as  to  be  level  with 
the  surface  they  must  be  beaten  in  with  the  back  of  a spade. 


FINUS  PONDEROSA,  ( See  page  331.) 


and  August  are  rather  against  the  cultivator.  Still  with  persevei’ance 
any  one  may  master  all  the  details,  and  with  a little  experience  he  will 
soon  become  acquainted  with  the  conditions  of  success.  To  grow  mush- 
rooms on  beds  made  in  the  open  a larger  quantity  of  fermenting 
materials  is  required  that  when  the  beds  are  made  under  cover,  as  in 
windy  weather,  even  when  the  beds  are  well  protected,  there  will  be 
some  waste  of  heat  which  must  be  provided  for  by  an  increase  in  the 
bulk.  For  this  purpose  the  manure  must  be  had  fresh  from  the  stables, 
and  the  longest  and  most  dry  be  rejected.  A considerable  portion  of 
the  litter  must  be  retained,  which  must  be  laid  in  a heap  and  turned 
over  as  often  as  necessary  until  it  is  sufficiently  fermented  to  maintain 
a steady  heat.  But  a good  deal  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  manure, 
for  if  the  bed  is  made  up  before  the  violent  fermentation  has  subsided 
there  will  be  too  much  heat  at  first  and  a falling  off  beforo  the  spawn 
has  had  time  to  permeate  the  soil  and  a poor  crop  will  be  tho  result. 

The  bed  should  bo  three  feet  wide,  nine  inches  high  at  tho  sides, 
and  then  sloping  up  to  the  centre,  where  it  should  be  from  two  feet  to 
two  feet  six  inches  high.  At  tho  top  the  bed  should  be  six  inches 
wide.  I like  a rather  wide  bed,  because  if  it  is  much  less  than  three 
feet  the  first  rough  wind  will  blow  a good  deal  of  tho  heat  out  of  it, 
The  manure  must  be  put  together  very  firm  ; in  fact,  it  should  bo  as 


The  soil  must  be  put  on  as  soon  as  the  spawning  is  finished.  It  is 
most  important  at  all  times  that  the  soil  should  be  fairly  heavy  and 
rich  as  well.  That  is  to  say,  no  soil  should  be  used  for  muslii’ooms 
that  has  previously  been  exhausted  by  other  crops.  It  is  very 
desirable  that  it  should  be  a good  mellow  loam,  or  else  from  a pasture. 
In  any  case  it  must  be  free  from  too  much  turfy  matter,  or  it  will  not 
be  favourable  for  the  spread  of  the  spawn.  We  keep  a stock  of  turfy 
loam  on  hand  for  mushrooms,  which  is  stacked  in  a heap  from  six  to 
nine  months  beforo  we  use  it.  If  we  find  it  is  too  wet  it  is  spread  out 
on  tho  floor  of  an  open  shed  until  it  is  dry  enough  for  use,  when  it  is 
laid  on  the  bed  about  ono  inch  thick,  and  tho  surface  made  quite  level 
with  tho  back  of  a spade.  For  beds  in  the  open  it  will  be  necessary 
to  put  a layer  of  rough  hay,  or  long  litter,  over  tho  bed,  and  the 
thatchod  hurdles  bo  placed  on  that.  In  a well-prepared  bed  it 
generally  takes  about  four  or  livo  weeks  before  tho  mushrooms  are 
largo  enough  for  use. 

My  correspondent  should  also  try  his  hand  at  growing  mushrooms 
in  tho  open  during  tho  winter.  If  ho  starts  with  the  understanding 
that  a good  deal  depends  on  the  weather  what  the  result  will  be,  there 
will  bo  no  serious  disappointmonl . But  it  sometimes  happens  that  we 
have  a spell  of  mild  weathor  even  in  mid-winter,  sometimes  lasting  for 
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three  or  four  weeks.  If  bo  should  be  fortunate  enough  to  have  a bod 
in  just  tlio  condition  for  bearing  ho  will  stand  a chanco  of  obtaining  a 
fair  return  for  his  labour,  especially  if  ho  keeps  an  extra  covering  of 
litter  over  the  beds  in  very  cold  weather.  Any  way,  such  beds  should 
not  bo  destroyed  until  it  is  seen  what  effect  warm  spring  weather  may 
have  in  bringing  the  mushrooms  on.  If  the  beds  are  not  too  much 
soaked  with  rain  during  the  winter  tho  spawn  will  not  bo  seriously 
injured,  and  a crop  may  be  obtained  by  waiting  for  it. 

Tho  two-light  frame  may  bo  utilized  in  growing  mushrooms  by 
placing  the  frame  on  a firm  bottom,  and  then  making  a bed  inside  the 
frame.  For  this  purpose  more  care  will  be  necessary  in  selecting  the 


is  used  during  tho  summer  it  will  bo  necessary  to  cover  it  with  a thick 
layer  of  litter,  not  only  to  exclude  the  light  but  to  keep  tho  internal  air 
cool.  I may  mention  that  frame  culture  is  more  certain  in  the  spring 
and  autumn  than  during  tho  heat  of  summer  unless  the  frame  can  be 
placed  in  aoool,  shady  place.  I should  also  mention  that  mushrooms 
grow  better  in  darkness  than  when  fully  exposed  to  the  light. 

ANOTHER  BOWL  OF  IVEONIES. 

The  tree  pseonies  being  now  in  flower,  and  sufficiently  abundant  that 
we  may  cut  freely  and  yet  leave  enough  to  maintain  the  glory  of  tho 
out-door  show,  I made  another  attempt  with  the  big  yellow  bowl,  and 


A JAB  OP  TREE  PiEONIES. 


manure,  as  there  is  less  room,  or,  in  other  words,  the  bed  cannot  be 
made  so  deep  unless  the  frame  is  deeper  than  the  ordinary  size.  To 
be  more  precise,  I had  better  say  that  the  manure  must  be  composed 
of  di’oppings  chiefly,  and  the  bed  prepared  in  the  same  way,  and  with 
as  much  care  as  if  it  was  being  made  in  a proper  mushroom  house  ; 
the  other  details  of  frame  management  are  just  the  same  as  the  instruc- 
tions I have  given  for  other  plans  of  growing  them,  by  which  I mean 
the  same  temperature  in  the  bed  must  be  maintained,  and  the  spawn- 
ing and  soiling  is  just  the  same.  The  lights  will,  of  course,  be  placed 
on  the  frame  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  off  the  rain,  and  if  the  frame 


had  nearly  succeeded  in  stuffing  it  full  with  a bouquet  about  a yard 
across,  when  rank  rebellion  broke  out,  and  the  awful  threat  was  uttered, 
that  if  I persisted  in  using  “ and  figuring”  the  “common  thing,  it 
should  be  incontinently  smashed  and  made  an  end  of.  Now  that  did 
not  alarm  me  because,  for  a few  pence,  I could  purchase  anothei  fiom 
one  of  those  wandering  merchants,  whose  joy  it  is  to  lead  a cart  and 
clash  yellow  bowls  together  and  cry  “ now  ladies  ” in  the  back  streets 
of  London.  It  seems  to  me  the  people  in  these  back  streets  are  all 
overloaded  with  wealth,  and  are  therefore  always  buying  yellow  bowls, 
or  bloaters,  or  periwinkles,  or  crumpets,  or  sprats,  or  clothes-lines,  01 
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something  I cannot  catch  the  name  of  at  ten  a penny.  But  let  all 
that  pass,  the  threat  did  not  trouble  me,  but  a dim  suspicion  that  my 
head  was  included  in  its  daring  sweep  made  me  pause,  and  I quietly 
employed  my  paws  in  pulling  out  a few  of  the  flowers  and  packing 
them,  as  you  see  in  the  figure,  in  a grand  old  Dutch  jar  of  gigantic  size 
and  cold  pale  grey  colour  with  a few  dots  and  lozenges  of  dark  blue 
upon  it.  Yes,  here  is  the  aesthetic  thing,  open  to  public  observation, 
and  it  will  show  that  the  most  extravagant  in  size  and  form  of  all  our 
garden  flowers  readily  conforms  to  artistic  treatment,  and  even  if  put 
into  a somewhat  choice  receptacle  do  not  demand  a costly  one,  for  this 
huge  Dutch  pot  is  certainly  not  worth,  as  merchandise,  more  than  ten 
shillings  at  the  utmost.  As  for  the  big  yellow  bowl,  I have  it  filled 
after  my  own  fashion,  and  protected  by  lock  and  key  in  my  sanctum. 
But  as  it  appears  to  be  destined  to  promote  the  stroking  of  one’s  fur 
the  wrong  way  this  is  the  last  figure  of  the  kind  with  which  I shall 
trouble  you.  W. 


Ilotes  of  ©Imitation. 

♦ 

LATE  CROPS  OP  PEAS. 

In  the  west  of  England  I find  that  as  a general  rule  June  12  is  not 
too  late  to  sow  peas  for  a late  crop,  but  of  course  the  date  must  be 
fixed  by  the  sort  of  peas  grown.  In  my  case  I find  none  better  than 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  or  Bruce  Findley.  These  two  sorts  are  not  widely 
different  from  each  other,  both  gi'owing  from  six  feet  to  seven  feet 
high.  Generally  speaking,  they  will  be  in  full  bearing  from  the  latter 
half  of  September  until  the  middle  of  October.  I have  tried  sowing 
the  early  varieties  even  later  than  the  date  just  mentioned,  the  sorts 
being  Ringleader  and  William  I.  But  I find  these  small  varieties  are 
not  appreciated  after  the  table  has  been  supplied  throughout  the 
summer  with  such  large  and  tender  peas  as  Veitch’s  Perfection  and 
Champion  of  England.  In  naturally  dry  ground,  or  where  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  manure,  late  crops  of  peas  should  have  trenches  prepared 
for  them  the  same  as  for  celery,  with  plenty  of  manure  in  the  bottom. 
The  trench  need  not  be  quite  so  deep  as  for  celery.  Under  such  treat- 
ment the  crop  is  not  likely  to  suffer  from  mildew  in  a dry  season,  as 
the  roots  will  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  any  water  that  may  be  given 
them.  J.  C.  Clarke. 

DENDROBIUM  DEVONIANUM. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  exhibitors  of  orchids  cannot  be 
persuaded  that  the  beautiful  Dendrobium  Devonianum  appears  to  the 
greatest  advantage  when  allowed  to  grow  naturally,  with  its  long  and 
slender  pseudo-bulbs  hanging  over  the  sides  of  the  baskets  in  which  the 
plants  are  grown.  But  it  appears  to  be  a very  difficult  matter  to  con- 
vince them  that  training  the  pseudo-bulbs  to  a trellis  of  some  descrip- 
tion does  not  improve  the  appearance  of  specimens  exhibited.  Of  the 
specimens  exhibited,  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent,  are  trained  in  some 
way,  and  consequently  give  an  inadequate  idea  of  the  extreme  elegance 
of  the  species.  At  the  recent  exhibition  of  the  Reading  Horticultural 
Society,  one  of  the  very  finest  specimens  of  this  dendrobe  that  has  yet 
been  submitted  was  shown  in  the  class  for  a specimen  stove  plant  which 
had  the  whole  of  its  pseudo-bulbs  tied  in  to  a wire  trellis  which 
resembled  a depressed  globe.  There  were  upwards  of  twenty  pseudo- 
bulbs from  two  to  three  feet  in  length,  ard  studded  from  top  to  base 
with  the  exquisitely-coloured  flowers,  i ut  superbly  as  the  specimen 
was  flowered  it  had  a very  poor  and  commonplace  appeai'ance,  and  I was 
sorry  for  the  exhibitor  that  he  should  have  so  presented  the  plant  to 
the  notice  of  the  visitors  that  it  utterly  failed  to  obtain  the  attention  it 
so  well  merited.  To  fasten  the  pseudo-bulbs  erect  to  sticks  is  bad 
enough,  but  to  tie  them  to  a dumpy  trellis  is  a hundred  times  worse. 

THE  GOLDEN  LARCH. 


There  is  no  more  perfectly  self-coloured  coniferous  tree  at  this 
season  of  the  year  than  the  golden  larch,  Larix  Kcempferi,  and  it  is, 
moreover,  elegant  in  growth,  and  a most  cheerful  charmer  of  the 
grove.  It  is  now  brilliant  in  fresh  golden- green,  of  one  hue  through- 
out, and  as  autumn  approaches  the  colour  will  change  to  a rich  golden 
yellow.  As  it  is  quite  deciduous,  it  has  of  winter  colour  none.  In 
general  habit  of  growth  it  comes  near  to  the  common  larch  (L. 
europoea),  but  in  the  cones  it  differs  considerably,  the  deciduous  scales 
diverging  out  at  the  points  like  the  scales  on  the  artichoke,  and  quite 
deciduous  when  ripe.  This  tree,  discovered  by  Fortune  in  the  north- 
east provinces  of  China,  is  quite  hardy,  and  in  no  way  peculiar  in  its 
requirements,  therefore  may  be  classed  among  the  useful  garden  trees. 
Its  proper  name  is  Peeudo-larix  Kcempferi,  the  false  or  Chinese  larch. 

0. 


PANSY  COLD  STEEL. 


This  fancy  pansy  is  so  lovely  that  you  must  permit  mo  to  make  a 
note  upon  it.  The  flower  is  of  excellent  form,  with  just  enough  defect 
to  make  it  delightful  for  an  artist.  Lower  petals  profound  marone 
with  a gleam  of  violet ; side  petals,  the  same  deep,  nearly  black, 
marone ; the  top  overspread  with  profound  violet-toned  indigo, 
shading  into  deep  carmine  for  an  edge  to  the  great  blotch  ; all  the 
petals  margined  with  pale  yellow.  It  is  quite  a question  if  a more 
lovely  example  of  colouring  can  be  found  in  all  the  race  of  pansies, 
whether  show  or  fancy.  B. 


SPURIOUS  TEA. — Tho  teas  Bold  by  Chinese  merchants  to  foreign  countries  during  the 
last  four  or  live  years  have  been  so  generally  comniainocl  of  on  account  of  tho  adulterating 
material  added  to  thorn,  that  tho  Inspector  General  of  Marltimo  Customs,  who  is  an 
1 nfflishxnan,  b ■ i warned  the  authorities  that  the  tea  business  <>r  Ohtna  is  likely  to  be 
entirely  ruined.  Good  Tea  is  prepared  from  young  leaves  of  the  early  soring  growth,  which 
alone  yield  the  strong,  rich,  and  delicious  infusion  for  which  Horni man's  Pure  Tea  has  for 
50  years  been  so  famous.  Heo  Local  Agents,  Chemists,  Confectioners,  &c.,  advertised  in  all 
papers,  and  at  Railway  Station*.—  f Advt.  | 


Work  fat  ttjc  Week. 

♦ 

CONSERVATORY  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

Cinerarias  coming  up  in  seed  pans  to  be  pricked  out  as  soon  as  large 
enough  to  lift,  and  have  separate  thumb-pots,  with  light  rich  compost,  and  be 
put  in  a frame  to  grow  on.  By  securing  a vigorous  growth  from  the  first,  they 
will  bo  less  troubled  with  green  fly,  and  make  fine  specimens.  Those  who 
have  not  sown  seed  yet  must  do  so  at  once,  or  it  will  be  too  late. 

Fuchsias  must  be  syringed  twice  a day,  and  have  moderate  shade.  Fine 
plants  in  comparatively  small  pots  will  be  greatly  benefited  with  weak  liquid 
manure  every  three  or  foar  days. 

Hard- wooded  Plants  requiring  a shift  this  season  must  have  it  at  once, 
or  the  time  will  go  by  for  them  to  derive  full  benefit  from  the  operation.  The 
most  important  matter  of  all  is  to  secure  good  drainage,  and  to  use  the  compost 
in  as  rough  a state  as  possible  consistent  with  the  size  and  nature  of  the  plant. 
Whenever  the  cultivator  is  in  doubt  about  the  best  soil  for  any  hard-wooded 
plant,  he  will  be  pretty  safe  in  using  equal  parts  peat  and  loam,  both  in  a turfy 
and  sweet  condition — the  more  elastic  the  better,  and  a moderate  quantity  of 
sand. 

Pelargoniums,  as  they  go  out  of  bloom,  to  be  cut  down,  and  placed  in  a 
warm,  sheltered,  and  rather  shady  place  for  a week  ; then  to  be  put  in  the  full 
8UD,  and  kept  rather  dry  at  the  root,  with  occasional  sprinklings  of  the  stemB 
and  leaves  till  they  break,  and  then  to  be  repotted  back  into  small  pots  with 
sound  lumpy  turf  to  make  their  new  roots  in. 

STOVE  AND  ORCHID  HOUSE. 

Orchids. — The  general  collection  may  be  kept  in  perfect  health  now  with- 
out fire-heat  by  shutting  up  early  and  sprinkling  the  floor  of  the  house  to 
cause  a humid  atmosphere.  Do  not  shade  overmuch— generally  from  ten  to 
three  will  be  quite  sufficient  from  this  time  till  shading  is  dispensed  with 
altogether. 

Stove. — Justicias,  centropogons,  and  other  plants  of  free  growth  required 
for  winter  flowering  to  be  shifted  on  as  becomes  necessary,  for  it  is  most 
important  they  should  not  become  potbound  until  they  reach  the  pots  in 
which  they  are  to  bloom.  Clerodendrons  and  other  climbers  to  have  their 
growth  regulated  to  prevent  overcrowding,  but  close  training  is  not  desirable, 
as  the  best  effect  is  produced  when  the  Bhoots  are  so  allowed  to  gTow  as  to 
present  a natural  appearance. 

FORCING  AND  ORCHARD  HOUSES. 

Peaches  and  Nectarine  Trees  must  be  fully  exposed  to  the  atmosphere 
as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered.  To  houses  in  which  the  fruit  is  approaching 
maturity  admit  plenty  of  air,  and  every  morning  give  a light  skiff  with  the 
syringe  over  the  leaves.  Stop  the  strongest  shoots  a few  at  a time,  to  swell 
the  ripe  bnds.  Trained  trees  are  generally  loaded  with  superfluous  wood, 
through  the  prevalence  of  a delusion  in  favour  of  plenty  to  choose  from  at  the 
winter  pruning.  Choose  now,  and  remove  all  that  will  not  be  wanted,  and 
what  is  left  will  ripen  properly. 

Pines  in  the  fruiting  pit  will  require  careful  attention.  Where  the  fruit 
is  swelling  nicely  sprinkle  the  surface  of  the  paths  and  bed  frequently  ; but 
where  the  fruit  is  changing  colour  discontinue  the  sprinkling,  and  give  only 
just  enough  moisture  to  keep  the  plants  in  health.  After  cutting  fruit,  earth 
up  the  stools,  and  give  a brisk  bottom  heat,  and  plenty  of  moisture  to 
strengthen  the  suckers.  Beds  in  which  vines  are  plunged  must  be  kept  con- 
stantly moist,  as  the  heat  will  not  rise  through  any  dry  material. 

Figs  producing  a second  crop  to  be  fed  liberally,  and  have  a top  dressing 
of  quite  rotten  duDg.  The  top  growth  must  be  pinched  back. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE  GROUNDS. 

Asters  and  Stocks  to  be  planted  out  from  pots  and  seed  pans  during 
moist  weather. 

Chrysanthemums  must  be  made  to  grow  freely  now,  or  it  is  impossible 
they  should  bloom  well.  Give  abundance  of  water.  Chrysanthemums  in  the 
open  ground  to  be  topped  again,  and  the  soil  between  them  lightly  pricked  over 
with  a small  fork,  and  some  quite  rotten  dung  worked  in.  It  will  be  found 
that  they  always  root  near  the  suiface,  and  a dressing  of  dung  will  greatly 
help  them,  and  save  the  labour  of  watering. 

Dahlias  to  be  staked  at  once,  if  not  already  attended  to,  and|the  forwardest 
shoots  to  be  carefully  tied. 

Liliums  in  pots  to  have  abundance  of  water. 

Tall-growing  Herbaceous  Plants  need  a little  care  now  to  protect  them 
from  high  winds.  A very  effectual  and  expeditious  method  is  to  insert  strong 
stakes,  and  run  a few  lengths  of  stout  tarred  string  amongst  them,  so  as  to 
form  a support  to  the  back  and  front  of  every  row.  Small  forked  branches 
will  serve  the  same  purpose  where  the  plants  are  not  sufficiently  regular  to  be 
supported  with  string. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE  GROUNDS. 

Broccolis. — Any  plants  remaining  in  seed  beds  must  be  planted  out  at  once 
where  they  are  to  remain. 

Cabbage. — If  there  are  any  vacant  plots  of  ground  not  required  for  other 
crops  sow  good  breadths  of  Rosette  Colewortand  Early  York  cabbage.  These 
will  come  into  use  in  advance  of  the  ordinary  winter  greens,  and  will  be  very 
acceptable. 

Cucumbebs  in  frames  often  show  a stnbbornnoss  in  swelling  off  their  fruit, 
though  apparently  full  of  health  and  vigour.  Very  often  a good  soaking  at 
the  root  will  euro  all  this.  Cucumber  plants  may  he,  and  often  are,  kept 
alive  by  tho  syringe  merely,  but  they  want  soaking  to  be  fruitful.  Where 
the  plants  are  still  pushing  and  are  full  of  vigour  put  on  about  two  inches  of 
fresh  soil. 

Leituwe. — It  is  a good  plan  to  sow  some  quiok-hoarting  kinds  where  thoy 
aro  to  remain,  as  the  operation  of  transplanting  tends  to  oanso  them  to 
“ bolt.”  Dig  and  manure  the  ground,  and  sow  thin  in  drills  a foot  apart.  As 
soon  as  largo  enough  to  handle,  thin  them  to  six  inches  apart.  Lettuces  to  be 
transplanted  from  seed  beds  now  should  havo  a very  rich  soil,  and,  if  possible, 
a shady  position  and  abundance  of  water.  Tho  best  provontivo  of  bolting  is 
to  keep  them  growing  fast,  and  manure,  moisture,  and  shade  aro  favourable 
agenoies. 

Leeks  to  bo  planted  out  from  seed  hods  on  deep  rioh  soil.  A convenient 
mode  for  earthing  up  is  to  plant  thorn  in  four-feet  bods,  six  rows  in  a bod,  tho 
plants  six  inohes  apart. 

Melons  swellingfruit  to  have  plenty  of  wonk  manure  liquid  ; those  ripening 
thoir  fruit  to  bo  kept  tolerably  dry,  but  if  kept  too  dry  will  bo  infested  with 
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red  Bpidor  . bo  endeavour  to  keep  them  in  good  health  on  the  smallest  possible 
supplies,  and  give  plenty  of  air. 

Peas  for  late  cropB  to  bo  sown  in  well-manured  trenches  six  inches  bolow 
tho  general  level,  ns  in  enso  of  drought  the  trenches  can  he  tilled  with  water 
qniokly,  and  will  keep  all  that  is  given  them.  Watering  peas,  as  a rule,  is 
objectionable,  and  if  they  are  on  ground  deeply  dug  and  liberally  manured  — 
and  it  is  mere  vexation  to  attempt  to  grow  poas  ou  poor  ground,  or  ground 
badly  prepared— they  will  not  want  water. 

Turnips  must  be  sown  now,  as  there  will  be  a demand  for  them  soon.  Use 
abundance  of  manure;  sow,  if  possible,  just  before  rain  occurs,  or  between 
flying  showers. 

Winter  Greens  to  be  put  out  in  plenty  now,  as  peas,  potatoes,  and  other 
crops  are  taken  off.  Collards,  Brussels  Sprouts,  and  other  quick-growing  sub- 
jects that  will  mostly  be  used  before  Christmas,  to  be  planted  in  manured 
ground  ; but  those  to  stand  till  next  spring  to  furnish  sprouts  not  to  be 
manured,  as  it  renders  them  less  able  to  withstand  severe  frosts.  Continue  to 
plant  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Scotch  Kale,  and  everything  else  of  the  kind 
from  the  seed  beds. 

Vegetables  in  Season  now  include  Asparagus,  French  Beans,  Beet, 
Cabbages,  Carrots,  Cauliflowers,  Cucumbers,  Lettuces,  Mushrooms,  Onions, 
Radishes,  Small  Salading,  Spinach,  Tomatoes,  and  Turnips. 


A WALK  ROUND  THE  COLONIES. 

Tue  first  general  impression  of  a walk  round  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhi- 
bition, on  most  minds,  will  be  that  a magnificent  triumph  has  been  achieved  as 
the  result  of  a spirited  policy  in  this  representation  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
outlying  territories  of  the  British  monarchy.  The  immensity,  the  fulness,  the 
richness,  and  the  absolute  genuineness  of  this  show  are  suggested  on  the 
instant,  for  all  the  characteristic  features  are  patent,  but  much  study  of  minute 
particulars  will  be  required  on  the  part  of  those  who  purpose  to  master  either 
the  general  scheme  or  any  of  its  details.  In  visiting  the  show  specialists  will 
soon  discover  the  things  that  interest  them  ; but  many  who  take  general  views 
of  things  will  be  bewildered  by  its  extent  and  variety,  and  will,  in  conse- 
quence, miss  many  of  the  more  important  attractions.  The  few  notes  that 
follow  may  be  useful  to  some  of  the  readers  of  this  paper.  If  they  do  not 
compass  the  entire  affair  they  may  suggest  some  points  of  interest  that  would 
otherwise  escape  attention,  or  even  elude  the  search,  in  a scene  wherein  it  may 
be  said  that  wealth  tends  to  weariness  and  delight  to  satiety,  and  therefore 
the  casual  visitor  needs  to  be  guarded  against  the  seductive  power  of  trifles. 

It  may  be  noted  by  those  familiar  with  the  affair  that  the  idea  of  just  pro- 
portion is  admirably  embodied  in  the  space  allotted  to  the  various  territories, 
and  that  India,  because  of  its  immense  population  and  the  antiquity  of  its 
arts,  should  have  abundant  room,  and  make  an  impressive  display  of  its  pro- 
ductions. Most  appropriately  we  begin  with  India,  which  receives  us  at  the 
principal  entrance  with  its  wonderful  fabrics  and  the  interesting  models  of 
native  troops  in  the  British  service.  You  will  note  the  beautiful  screens  of 
the  courts  before  you  as  you  pass  through  the  vestibule,  the  one  immediately 
before  you  being  crowned  with  a drum-house  with  the  band  in  action  ; these 
models,  in  common  with  all  others  in  the  Indian  courts,  being  the  products  or 
native  art.  We  shall  say  nothing  about  the  beauty  of  the  wood  carving  of 
the  jewellery,  or  the  metal  work  or  the  pottery,  although  we  should  hope  every 
one  of  our  readers  will  give  full  heed  to  these  things. 

We  will  commence  observations  in  the  south  annexe,  which  faces  the 
entrance  from  the  subway,  this  chamber  being  devoted  to  economic  botany 
and  ethnology.  Strange  to  say,  comparatively  few  of  the  visitors  find  their 
way  into  this  court,  the  brilliant  metal  work  and  gorgeous  fabrics  of  the  courts 
adjoining  decoying  them  aside  from  it,  much,  as  we  think,  to  their  disadvan- 
tage. Here  are  groups  of  models  of  the  natives  of  various  provinces,  and  a 
grand  opportunity  they  offer  for  a study  of  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
Indo-European  races,  the  Indian  peoples  generally  being  now  regarded  as  a 
distinct  branch,  and  not  the  centre  of  the  Aryan  family,  of  which  in  the  older 
classification  the  so-called  ‘ ‘ Caucasian  ” race  it  was  the  recognised  basis.  Amidst 
the  considerable  variety  of  stature,  proportion,  and  colour,  the  characteristics  of 
the  European  family  are  all  distinctly  suggested  in  the  face  and  the  hair.  If 
the  visitor  will  take  the  trouble  to  make  a geographical  analysis  of  these 
groups,  he  will  see  the  occasional  presentment  of  the  Arab  type  in  districts 
where  Mahomet  is  predominant,  the  purer  Indian  blood  being  in  the  Hindoo 
sections,  while,  as  we  proceed  eastward,  a Mongolian  complexion  gains  upon 
us,  and  the  people  of  Burmah  often  approximate  to  the  yellow  races  of  the 
farther  East,  which,  for  present  and  for  all  general  purposes,  may  be  described 
as  Chinese.  In  what  part  of  the  world  the  human  race  commenced  its  happy 
career  none  can  say,  but  a study  of  these  groups  will  show  that  there  is  no 
extravagance  in  the  theory  that  from  the  East,  and  more  particularly  from 
India  and  Persia,  came  first  the  Celtic  races,  next  the  Saxons,  and  finally  the 
Sclavs.  Professor  Rhys  does  not  go  far  East  for  the  European  races,  but 
still  he  must  go  to  India  for  their  affinities,  and  the  casual  visitor  who  has 
hitherto  classed  all  the  dark  races  as  one  stock  may  with  advantage  take  note 
of  the  aquiline  noses,  the  thin  lips,  and  the  silky  hair  that  are  to  be  seen  here 
in  various  modifications.  After  all,  for  England  to  rule  India  is  only  parallel 
to  what  obtains  in  family  life  where  the  young  people  in  due  time  obtain 
ascendency  over  their  parents.  In  this  court  are  models  illustrative  of  Indian 
husbandry  and  other  rural  arts.  Make  note  of  the  magnificent  slabs  of  paddouk 
wood  ; also  of  the  cinchona  stems  that  have  been  stripped  of  their  bark  and 
renewed  by  mossing,  the  new  and  the  old  bark  being  clearly  distinguishable. 
In  another  court  that  you  will  presently  visit  is  a brilliant  table  of  black  wood, 
showing  superb  work  on  a magnificent  material. 

Haying  traversed  the  long  corridor  and  the  side  court  corresponding  to  the 
economic  court,  it  will  perhaps  be  convenient  to  visit  the  Indian  Palace,  which 
occupies  the  position  formerly  covered  by  the  private  pavilion  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  From  this  point  to  the  south  central  gallery  is  but  a step,  and 
through  this,  in  aline  with  the  Indian  Palace  and  Old  London,  is  a bit  of 
garden,  on  the  right  of  which  (B)  is  New  South  Wales,  and  (F)  Western 
Australia  ; on  the  left  (C)  Viotoria  and  (A)  Canada.  But  still  standing  in  the 
garden  you  have  before  you  a map  of  the  world  with  the  British  possessions 
displayed  in  colour  ; and  within  the  courts  the^map  adorns  are — on  the  right 
(E)  Queensland,  and  left  (D)  South  Australia.  ‘ There  is  plenty  of  work  here 
for  every  variety  of  taste  in  sight-seeing. 

In  Victoria  look  for  models  of  fruits,  including  apples,  pears,  tomatoes,  and 
aubergines.  Near  these  models,  amongst  many  good  pictures,  is  one  of  the 
Pink  Terrace  of  the  North  Island  of  New  Zealand  that  we  have  lately  dis- 
coursed upon  in  connection  with  Mr.  Froude’s  seasonable  book  “ Oceana.’’ 
Oq  the  opposite  side,  and  still  near  the  models,  are  panels,  seventy-six  in 


number,  ou  which  are  beautifully  painted,  by  Mrs  Ellis,  of  Rowan,  Melbourne, 
a series  of  tho  more  important  Australian  flowers— quite  a study  for  a garden 
botanist,  and  tho  more  attractive  because  many  of  the  subjects  are  old  friends 
of  the  gardon,  the  conservatory,  and  the  exhibition  table.  In  the  centre  of 
the  room  hero  is  a lesson  in  needlework  that  some  of  the  ladies  will  value.  It 
is  a study  of  the  wattle  acacia,  and  is  admirable  for  its  truthfulness.  This  is 
the  work  of  Miss  Jaokson,  of  Bendigo.  At  the  end  of  the  court  are  models  of 
two  native  camps,  furnishing  material  for  zoological  and  ethnological  study, 
tho  natives  here,  in  their  abjeot  poverty  of  resources,  contrasting  in  a striking’ 
manner  with  the  happy  visitors  that  gaze  with  wonder  at  their  domestic 
arrangements. 

In  Western  Australia  are  some  superb  woods,  and  amongst  them  a speci- 
men of  Jariah  wood,  the  produce  of  Eucalyptus  marginata.  The  rich  red 
brown  colour  and  the  boldly  waved  striations  render  this  surprisingly  beautiful 
and  the  dimensions  of  the  logs  are  astonishing. 

In  South  Australia  will  be  found  the  best  models  in  the  whole  of  the  show 
of  the  homological  specimens  called  “ natives.”  On  a side  slip,  near  a lot  of 
kangaroos  and  wombats,  is  the  fire  maker  at  work.  He  takes  us  back  to  the 
stone  age,  or  keeps  that  age  living  for  us.  He  has  two  strips  of  wood,  one 
pierced  with  holes  and  the  other  cut  to  fit  in  any  of  the  holes,  and  he  twirls 
the  upright  rod  rapidly  until  fire  appears  and  is  communicated  to  a little  heap 
of  dried  rushes.  Tho  visitors  insist  that  his  pierced  rod  is  an  iron  bar,  but  a 
man  who  could  obtain  an  iron  bar  for  fire  making  could  obtain  matches  or  a 
flint  and  steel,  and  so  free  himself  of  the  slow  and  painful  task  of  fire  making. 
The  larger  group  contains  some  fine  figures,  and  there  is  much  beauty  in  the 
grim  savage  with  a head  like  a bison  and  legs  sadly  wanting  in  muscle,  that 
navigates  a bark  canoe  on  the  water  before  us,  while  near  by  is  another  male 
native  returning  from  the  chase  to  find  his  lady-love  kindling  a fire  to  cook 
the  family  dinner.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  say  that  a sculptor  might  discover 
in  the  man  on  the  bark  boat  a model  of  fine  form,  and  one  happily  out  of  the 
range  of  conventionality.  In  a side  court  devoted  to  South  Australian  wines 
will  be  found  a copy  of  Rendu’s  “ Ampelographie  Francaise  ” (Paris,  1857), 
containing  figures  of  69  varieties  of  grapes,  not  a few  of  them  being  famous  in 
English  vineries.  Growers  of  grapes  will  find  some  pleasure  in  looking  at  this 
book,  even  if  they  have  not  time  for  minute  comparisons,  and  may  not, 
except  perhaps  when  the  policeman  is  enthralled  by  the  beauty  of  a barmaid, 
carry  it  away  for  study  at  home. 

In  Queensland  are  some  extra  good  things  : a mighty  turtle,  suggestive  of 
the  municipal  glory  of  the  Australian  colonies  in  the  future ; a gigantic  saw- 
fish (Pristis  zyrzron),  with  his  sword  “ drawn,  ’ and  his  tail  arrested  in  its 
wagging  by  the  consciousness  that  he  must  do  or  die  ; and  finally,  as  regards 
the  big  things,  a pair  of  dugongs,  which  represent  the  genus  Halieore  of  the 
great  cetaceous  family.  These  Indian  “fishes  ” are  indeed  mammalians,  and 
therefore  related  to  the  whales,  and  properly  located  on  the  coast  of  New 
South  Wales;  by  favour  coming  from  the  Indian  Ocean  to  Queensland, 
because  this  is  the  Queen’s  land,  and  all  Indians  are  the  Queen’s  subjects.  It 
may  be  well  to  note,  while  these  beasts  (for  they  are  not  fishes)  are  before  you, 
that  they  are  cousins  to  the  real  mermaid  or  manatee,  and  therefore  touch,  with 
their  ugly  snouts,  the  fringe  of  fairy  land.  Here  note  a cedar  log  cut  from  a 
tree  girthing  20  feet  5 inches,  the  colour  a light  mahogany. 

Canada  makes  a tremendous  show,  consisting  in  great  part  of  skins,  farm 
implements,  and  fruits  preserved  in  syrup.  These  fruits  are  all  labelled,  and 
may  make  half  a day’s  work  for  many  an  ardent  pomologist.  Judging  them 
hastily  it  may  bs  said  their  colours  are  admirably  preserved,  but  this  is  not 
true  all  round,  for  we  noted  a jar  of  Josephine  de  Malines  pears  as  white  as 
snow.  In  a very  pretty  collection  of  heads  and  skins  will  be  found  the  head  of 
a gigantic  Moose  deer,  measuring  from  the  tip  of  the  snout  to  the  cervical 
vertebrae  about  33  inches,  and  suggesting  the  beast  must  have  been  of 
enormous  dimensions. 

From  the  centre  of  the  Canadian  machinery  court,  where  not  a few  of  our 
readers  will  find  abundant  entertainment,  is  a way  through  to  the  aquarium. 
Now  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  back  slums  of  the  live  fishery  are  as 
entertaining  as  the  showy  frontage,  where  the  fishes  and  the  lobsters  gambol 
regardless  of  expense.  In  the  narrow  slip  at  the  back  of  the  aquarium  proper 
are  some  tanks  that  our  scientific  brethren  should  see,  for  they  contain  some 
special  lots  of  salmonidae  and  a most  entertaining  collection  of  turtles  and 
tortoises,  very  few  turtle  doves  finding  their  way  here,  because,  of  course,  a back 
slum  is  not  the  place  for  them.  Observant  readers  will  please  note  that  this 
back  way  to  the  aquarium  is  rich  in  surprises  for  the  curious.  For  all  who 
would  read  aright  the  true  story  of  the  tame  turtle  in  the  “ Golden  Gate” 
this  slip  is  a grand  school,  where  he  who  walks  slowly  may  read  better  than 
he  who  runs,  and  there  is  no  extra  charge  to  well-behaved  persons. 

New  Zealand  (H)  is  difficult  to  find,  and  it  may  prove  a help  to  many  to 
say  that  it  lies  immediately  behind  the  aquarinm,  and  so  we  are  already  warm 
in  respect  of  its  situation.  When  you  hear  the  roaring  of  the  electric  ma- 
chinery you  are  near  New  Zealand.  When  you  find  the  elks  and  walruses  and 
other  big  things  of  Canada,  turn  sharp  to  the  left  and  you  will  find  the  New 
Zealand  Fernery,  with  its  steps  (not  of  silica)  leading  to  bowers  of  bliss.  And 
again,  when  you  are  at  the  remote  end  of  London  Street  turn  to  the  right  and 
look  for  a grove  of  trees,  and  there  you  are,  the  expense  of  a long  voyage  being 
saved  by  payment  of  a shilling  at  the  entrance  gate,  all  the  rest  being  “ thrown 
in.”  In  entering  the  fernery  take  note  of  some  Maori  carving,  then  go  home 
and  refer  to  your  G.M.,  of  December  15,  1883,  and  you  will  find  a great  replica 
of  this  work  in  the  figure  of  the  boathouse  commemorating  the  acquisition  by 
the  Maories,  years  ago,  of  the  sweet  potato,  a thing  the  British  public  never 
appreciated  and  that  the  authorities  at  South  Kensington  have  studiously 
debased  as  though  New  Zealand  itself  and  all  the  piety  of  its  fine  art  work 
were  to  them  as  muck  they  might  quickly  wash  their  hands  from. 

The  Cape  (J)  is  easily  found  on  the  map  of  the  world,  but  here  you  must 
go  to  Queen’s  Gate  for  it.  There  is  no  more  interesting  department,  but  it  is 
less  agricultural  than  might  have  been  expected.  A model  of  a diamond  mine, 
a company  of  diamond  cutters  at  work,  and  a party  of  native  African  washers, 
whose  trade  it  is  to  search  for  diamonds,  will  afford  some  entertainment  to  the 
men,  while  for  the  ladies  there  are  mounted  diamonds,  and  for  the  horticultural 
people  there  is  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  and  Son’s  conservatory  filled  with 
Cape  plants,  comprising  examples  of  encephalartos,  aloe,  erica,  lachenalia, 
aphelexis,  hydrangea,  and  other  such.  Natal  and  the  West  African  colonies 
are  near  by,  but  how  these  districts  can  exhibit  themselves  properly  without 
the  aid  of  thunderstorms  we  cannot  imagine,  and  will  be  content  to  hope  for 
the  best. 

Ceylon  (M)  may  be  taken  on  the  way  back  from  Queen  s Gate  by 
encountering  once  more  the  electrical  machinery.  Here  will  be  found  a 
capital  exhibition  of  cinchonas  and  the  front  of  a rogue  elephant.  It  should 
be  known  to  all  and  sundry  that  a rogue  is  an  old  male  that  has  left  the 
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general  company  and  roams  about  alone,  lie  is  a dreadful  beast  to  meet,  as 
might  be  oxpected  of  an  old  savage  that  has  forsworn  female  society.  Having 
seen  him,  make  a dash  through  London  Btreet  and  Indian  Palace  to  a little 
garden  where  the  Indian  tea-rooms  are,  and  there  you  can  rest  and  take  tea 
or  visit  the  orchid  house  now  filled  with  glorious  orchids  from  the  abounding 
St.  Albans’  nurseries.  Thon  cross  tho  grove  to  Malta  (V)  and  you  will  have 
another  feast  of  textile  fabrics,  not  the  least  important  being  the  Maltese  lace 
and  gold  embroidered  vestments.  All  in  the  same  line  is  Cyprus,  and  if  you 
are  now  tired  demand  a dish  of  fried  locusts  and  wild  honey,  and  having  par- 
taken thereof  tell  your  friends  that  fried  locusts  surpass  whitebait  in  flavour 
and  satisfying  power. 


ORIGIN  OF  TI1E  PERPETUAL  CARNATION. 

In  a recent  number  of  the  Revue  Horticole  a very  remarkable  article  was 
published  on  the  Perpetual  Carnations  in  their  present  state.  But  the  writer 
says : “ Where  and  how  was  the  culture  of  the  Perpetual  Carnations  com- 
menced ? Who  is  the  horticulturist  who  first  did  addict  himself  to  it  ? We 
do  not  know.”  I therefore  think  that  it  may  interest  horticulturists  and 
amateurs  to  bo  informed,  and  I,  in  consequence,  send  a copy  of  their  history  I 
published  ten  years  ago  in  the  journal  of  our  horticultural  society,  which  had 
not  a wide  circulation.  According  to  several  horticultural  writers,  the  Carna- 
tion was  cultivated  more  than  2,000  years  ago  ; but  we  know  nothing  of  what 
was  practised  about  those  times — no  more  in  horticulture  than  any  other 
science  ; and  as  it  is  only  since  the  beginning  of  this  century  that  the  facts  of 
nature  have  been  studied  we  can  only  relate  what  has  been  observed  lately. 

The  perpetual  Carnations  have  been  created — created — at  Lyon.  It  was  M. 
Dalmais,  gardener  of  M.  Lacene,  a celebrated  amateur  and  founder  of  the  first 
horticultural  society  in  Lyon,  who  obtained  the  first  real  constant-blooming 
Carnation,  about  forty-six  years  ago.  He  sent  it  out  in  1844,  under  the  name 
of  Atim,  the  produce  of  artificial  fecundation  of  a so-called  species,  known  by 
the  vulgar  names  of  Oeillet  de  Mahon,  or  of  St.  Martin,  because  it  was 
regularly  blooming  by  the  middle  of  November,  fecundated  by  Oeillet  BiohoD. 
This  first  gain  was  successfully  fecundated  by  the  Flemish  Carnations,  and 
about  1846  he  obtained  a great  number  of  varieties  of  all  colours.  Mr.  Schmitt, 
horticulturist  at  Lyon,  followed  M.  Dalmais,  and  obtained  several  fine  varieties 
like  Arc  en  Ciel  and  Etoile  Polaire,  which  were  cultivated  for  several  years, 
but  do  no  more  exist,  having  been  superseded  by  finer  varieties. 

But  in  1850,  a disease  having  destroyed  the  collection,  Mr.  Schmitt  aban- 
doned that  culture.  Soon  after,  Alfonse  Aligaticre,  the  well-known  and 
zealous  propagator,  undertook  the  hybridization  of  Carnations,  and  in  a short 
time  obtained  a great  success,  and  added  to  that  series  a great  many  varieties, 
all  particularly  dwarf,  and  obtained  a great  improvement  by  creating  those 
with  stiff  flower-stems,  about  1866.  We  can  thus  say  that  Aligatiere  has 
created  a new  species.  He  has  also  upset  the  old  system  of  propagation — that 
of  layering — and  has  proved  that  by  cuttings  is  the  best  and  most  reasonable 
method,  and  justified  my  saying  that  layering  is  the  infancy  of  horticultural  art. 
Nothing,  ho  has  proved,  is  easier  than  propagating  Carnations  from  cuttings. 

The  best  time  to  strike  them  is  January  and  February,  and  the  best  mode 
is  to  put  them  in  fine  sand  on  bottom  heat  at  about  60  deg.  to  70  deg.  of 
Fahrenheit,  without  bell-grasses,  in  a double  spanned  roof  house.  The  cut- 
tings must  be  syringed  6very  day  and  the  sand  kept  moist ; they  will  be  rooted 
in  three  or  five  weeks,  and  must  be  planted  out  in  April  or  May  and  will  make 
fine  plants  to  bloom  in  autumn  ; about  September  they  can,  those  that  have 
flower-buds,  be  potted  for  indoor  decoration. — Jean  Si&ley,  Monplaisir,  Lyon. 


MESSRS.  STIFF  AND  CO.’S  WORKS  IN  TERRA  COTTA. 

During  the  past  few  days  we  have  inspected,  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  Stiff 
and  Son,  on  the  Albert  Embankment,  Lambeth,  an  interesting  series  of  works 
in  terra  cotta  designed  for  house  and  garden  decoration,  and  applicable  to 
all  the  purposes  for  which  plastic  art  works  are  applied  in  architecture  and 
garden  embellishment.  Prominent  amongst  these  productions  are  garden 
vases,  fountains,  urns,  and  plinths  for  statuary  ; also  finials  and  dressings  for 
facades,  sun  dials,  monuments,  and  capitals.  In  many  instances  original  and 
appropriate  designs  have  been  worked  out  with  great  ability  ; in  others,  cele- 
brated examples  of  high  art  have  been  carefully  copied,  a most  commendable 
course  of  procedure,  for  many  would  prize  a vase  with  a history  or  a group 
of  interesting  associations  above  any  original  work  in  respect  of  which,  beyond 
its  merit  perhaps,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said.  This  remark  is  not  intended 
to  depreciate  Messrs.  Stiff’s  original  designs,  for  we  have  Been  none  that  are 
in  any  way  deficient  of  either  taste  or  usefulness,  while  not  a few  are  beau- 
tiful beyond  the  average  of  such  productions.  It  remains  true,  however,  that 
the  worker  in  terra  cotta  will  do  well  generally  to  copy  originals  that  have 
acquired  some  degree  of  fame  ; because,  while  he  will  thus  secure  models  that 
have  passed  the  ordeal  of  criticism,  ho  will  turn  out  works  that  are  associated 
with  persons  and  placeB  and  memories  that  the  world  will  not  willingly  let 
die,  just  as  in  the  famous  Wedgwood  ware  a copy  of  theBarberini  vase,  or  of 
an  urn  from  Pompeii,  will  generally  be  prized  before  a work  especially  designed 
for  the  purpose  ; unless,  indeed,  it  be  by  such  a master  as  Flaxman,  in  which 
case  “ the  exception  proves  tho  rule.” 

A characteristic  of  Mosers.  Stiff’s  terra  cotta  is  the  care  bestowed  on  detail 
in  modelling.  . Delicato  undercutting,  that  contributes  so  much  to  the  beauty 
of  sculpture  in  marble,  more  especially  in  leaves,  flowers,  feathers,  and 
elaborate  scrolls,  are  in  this  material  accomplished  in  the  most  perfect  manner 
with  but  trifling  augmentation  of  expense,  the  difference  between  building  up 
a soft  material  and  cutting  out  a hard  one  being,  in  fact,  the  principal  difference 
between  the  two  extremes  in  the  production  of  such  works.  We  noticed  some 
grand  capitals  suitable  for  tho  pilasters  in  a spacious  chamber  or  ball  room,  in 
whioh  the  bold  and  delicate  undercutting  gave  peculiar  beauty  and  freshness 
to  the  work.  Many  of  the  garden  vases  bIiow  tho  folding  over  of  leaves  and 
flowers,  as,  for  example,  of  the  acanthus,  or  the  oak,  or  the  lily,  in  a most 
life-like  manner,  and,  as  Emerson  might  remark,  showing  in  dead  and  rigid 
stone  the  tender  beauty  of  an  imperishable  flower. 

The  colour  of  tho  material  may  be  described  as  that  of  a warm  stone,  which 
has  most  dignity  and  truthfulness  in  its  original,  or,  say,  natural  state,  and  so 
far  as  wo  can  judge  should  never  bo  painted.  But  then  the  question  will  ariso, 
how  about  weathor  wearing  and  the  growth  of  minute  vegetation?  Well, 
there  are  two  serious  considerations  to  bo  entertained . One  is  the  careful  working 
and  homogeniety  of  tho  raw  material,  tho  consequence  of  this  being  there  iB  no 
internal  conflict,  such  as  must  ensue  when  homogeniety  is  wanting.  Grant 
the  occurrence  of  accidental  grit  or  of  a portion  of  the  stuff  not  so  well  finished 
as  the  rest,  and  it  will  bo  seen  that  the  weather  will  assail  the  defective  pluoes 
and  may  possibly  succeed  in  thereby  causing  the  ultimate  destruction  of  the 
entire  work.  Many  of  tho  “ artificial  stone  ” productions  have  failed  through 


neglect  of  this  primary  necessity  for  homogeniety,  for  when  moisture  can  find 
its  way  into  any  such  body  the  power  of  the  frost  will  be  destructively  illus- 
trated in  due  time.  The  fineness  and  uniformity  of  texture  in  these  works  are 
prima  facie  evidences  of  stability. 

But  homogeniety,  about  which  we  have  not  said  one  word  too  many,  is  as 
the  threshold  to  the  house  of  satisfaction.  Within  the  house  is  the  fire,  and, 
to  make  an  end  of  similes  and  comparisons,  the  careful  and  complete  roasting 
of  these  works  ensures  the  hardness  of  texture  that  repels  both  vegetation 
and  dirt,  and  gives  a fine  musical  tone  on  concussion.  The  music  is,  indeed,  an 
important  test  of  the  perfection  of  the  firing,  on  which  so  much  of  the  future 
behaviour  of  the  work  depends.  As  regards  dirt,  smooth  hard  surfaces  take 
the  least,  and  rough  soft  surfaces  the  most,  anywhere  and  everywhere.  The 
cleansing  power  of  water  is  sooner  seen  on  glass  than  on  bricks,  just  because 
of  the  difference  of  texture  of  the  two  bodies.  As  there  is  no  absolute  protection 
against  dirt,  so  there  is  none  against  vegetation,  and  we  could  conduct  the 
gentle  reader  to  a beautiful  church  in  which  one  of  the  great  windows  is  so 
overgreen  with  green  alga;  as  to  suggest  to  the  onlooker  that  a profitable  crop 
of  grass  may  be  expected,  and  blessed  is  the  patience  of  those  who  can  wait 
for  it.  But  a fine,  well-knit  texture  and  perfect  firing  do  tend  directly  to  the 
discouragement  of  vegetation,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  absorption  or 
retention  of  moisture  is  reduced  to  a minimum.  Indeed,  the  relative  value  of 
any  kind  of  burnt  earth,  whether  it  be  a tile,  a pot,  or  a vase,  in  fact  no  matter 
what,  may  be  approximately  ascertained  by  ascertaining  how  much  a sample 
can  be  increased  in  weight  by  immersing  it  in  water.  If  absorbent,  the  winter 
rains  will  soak  it  through,  and  frost,  soon  following,  will  tear  it  to  pieces  or 
split  away  some  portion  that  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  rest,  and  in  this  way, 
from  time  immemorial,  the  weather  has  been  in  operation  on  the  works 
of  man,  and  also  on  the  natural  rocks.  Water  is  the  pioneer  of  frost,  and  leads 
the  way  in  cleaving  mountains.  Coming  down  from  the  mountains  to  the  plains, 
and  from  the  country  to  the  town,  and  considering  the  needs  of  architects, 
builders,  and  gardeners,  we  now  commend  to  favourable  consideration  the 
terra  cotta  works  of  Messrs.  Stiff  and  Son,  for  a recent  inspection  of  which 
we  desire  here  to  record  our  thanks.  S.  H. 


GUELDER  ROSES. 

Guelder  Roses  are  plentiful  in  Guelderland,  which  lies  due  east  of  Amster- 
dam, and  extends  from  the  Zuider  Zee  along  the  course  of  the  Rhine  to  the 
junction  of  the  Lippe.  In  the  woods  and  gardens  about  Arnheim  the  trees  are 
conspicuous  in  early  summer  by  reason  of  their  abundant  " snowball  ” clusters 
of  flowers  ; and  in  autumn  the  leaves  and  berries  combine  to  augment  the  glow 
of  colour  that  warns  us  of  the  coming  winter,  when  the  birds  will  consume 
the  berries,  and  the  leaves  will  fall  to  the  ground.  In  this  country  it  is  also  a 
wildiDg,  but  rather  scarce,  whereas  its  near  relation,  the  wayfaring  tree 
{Viburnum  lantana),  is  quite  common,  more  especially  in  Kent  and  Essex.  It 
is  often  a fine  decoration  to  the  hedgerows  when  bearing  an  abundant  crop  of 
variously-coloured  berries — some  glowing  scarlet,  others  as  black  as  jet. 

The  common  Guelder  rose  {Viburnum  opulus)  or  snowball  tree,  that  is  so 
familiar  in  our  gardens,  does  not  differ  from  the  wild  tree  of  the  same  name 
in  any  essential  particular.  It  is,  however,  much  handsomer,  as  the  result  of 
long  cultivation,  and  probably  the  improved  forms  were  introduced  to  our 
gardens  from  the  district  of  Holland  its  familiar  name  commemorates. 
Gerarde  describes  it  as  known  to  the  Dutch  as  “ Gheldersche  Roose,”  but  he 
says  nothing  of  the  origin  of  the  garden  variety  ; and  Dodoens,  who  describes 
it  as  “ Marris  (or  marsh)  Elder,  Ople,  or  Dwarffe  Plane  Tree,”  throws  no 
light  upon  the  subject.  It  is  of  little  consequence  ; but  as  names  are  often, 
like  caskets,  filled  with  information  for  such  as  can  unlock  them,  we  shall 
assume  that  in  the  case  before  us  we  have  direct  suggestion  of  the  indebtedness 
of  our  gardens  to  the  horticulture  of  the  Low  Countries. 

The  snowball  tree  makes  a growth  in  many  respects  like  the  common  hedge 
maple,  and  tho  leaves  are  similarly  lobed.  In  the  early  summer  the  leafage  is 
of  a brilliant  light  green  colour  ; and  in  May  and  June,  when  the  flowers 
appear,  often  in  prodigal  profusion,  the  round  white  clusters  show  with 
striking  effect,  and  serve  as  a beautiful  link  between  the  coming  summer  and 
the  passing  spring.  Between  the  showy  flowers  of  the  garden  tree  and  the  less 
attractive  flowers  of  the  wild  tree  some  differences  are  observable,  and  they  are 
of  the  kind  which  may  be  seen  in  a peculiarly  interesting  manner  in  that 
beautiful  hardy  shrub,  Hydrangea  Japonica.  In  the  centre  of  the  clusters  the 
flowers  are  small,  and  show  stamens  and  pistils ; but  those  on  the  circum- 
ference are  large  and  sterile.  The  garden  tree  agrees  in  these  particulars,  but 
affords  a less  interesting  study,  owing  to  the  crowded  state  of  the  clusters. 

In  every  garden  the  Guelder  rose  should  have  a place,  and  it  is  particu- 
larly well  adaped  for  the  mixed  shrubbery,  as  it  does  not  suffer  much  if  a 
little  crowded.  For  a sheltered  spot,  or  as  a dwarf  tree  for  a wall,  we  have 
Viburnum  plicatum,  with  beautifully-plaited  leaves  of  a fine  dark  green  colour 
and  handsome  heads  of  white  flowers.  This  is  good  enough  for  pot  culture 
in  a cool  conservatory,  where  the  climate  is  too  cold  for  its  well-doing  in  the 
open  ground.  Another  and  quite  grand  plant  is  the  great  headed  Chinese 
snowball  {Viburnum  macrocephalum),  which  comes  near  to  our  F.  lantana  in 
foliago,  but  bears  immense  heads  of  snow-whito  flowers.  This  also  is  worthy 
of  pot  culture  in  gardens  that  are  too  cold  for  it.  A large-leaved  species  from 
Japan,  called  V.  macrophyllum,  is  worth  attention,  but  is  of  loss  importance 
than  the  two  named  above. 

A favourite  tree  on  southern  and  western  coasts  is  the  evergreen  laurestinus 
{Viburnum  tinus),  a tree  of  neat  habit  and  beautiful  appoarance,  that  puts 
forth  an  abundance  of  white  flowers  during  the  winter,  its  season  ranging 
from  November  to  April,  as  the  climate  of  the  district  or  tho  weather  of  tho 
winter  may  influence  it.  This  beauty  is  so  much  valued  that  it  is  often  grown 
to  a great  size  in  tubs,  being  annually  pruned  or  dipped  to  keep  it  to  a round 
or  elliptic  form,  to  serve  the  same  purposes  in  garden  decoration  as  the  sweet 
bays  and  orange-trees  that  are  grown  in  tubs.  In  many  parts  of  tho  country 
the  laurestinus  is  useless  as  a garden  tree,  but  thon  it  is  still  ono  of  tho  best 
of  subjects  for  pot  culture  in  the  cool  conBorvatory,  and  associates  usefully 
with  borriod  auoubas,  skimmias,  pyracanthas,  and  oscallonias,  all  whioh  aro 
easily  managed  as  pot  plants,  and  by  some  of  tho  more  spirited  amateurs  aro 
grown  in  quantity  to  group  with  spccimon  chrysanthoinums  in  Novombor  and 
December.  In  the  northern  suburbs  of  London  tho  laurestinus  scarcely 
prospors  in  tho  open  ground  ; but  in  tho  western  suburbs,  and  particularly 
along  tho  valley  of  tho  Thames,  it  grows  and  flowers  almost  ns  freely  as  nt 
Bournemouth.  It  is  not  many  yoars  since  wo  saw  at  Strand  on-the-Groen, 
near  Kew,  laurostinusos  on  tho  walls  of  houses  rising  above  tho  lcvol  of  t he  roof. 

Tho  viburnums  aro  partial  to  a strong  soil,  and  tho  common  snowball  troo 
will  thrivo  in  places  that  ore  too  damp  for  many  of  tho  bettor  kinds  of 
flowering  trees.  — Familiar  Garden  Flower.*. 
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ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  Junk  8. 

Exhibition  of  Orchids  and  Hardy  Flowers. 

The  two  great  features  of  the  exhibition  at  South  Kensington  on  Tuesday 
were  the  orchids,  for  which  speoial  provisions  were  made  in  the  schedule,  and 
the  hardy  flowers  contributed  to  the  miscellaneous  class  by  trade  cultivators. 
Both  classos  of  subjects  were  staged  in  large  numbers  and  in  capital  condition, 
and  the  quaint  forms  of  the  orchids  and  the  bright  colours  of  the  hardy  flowers 
produced  a display  which  proved  highly  attractive  to  the  large  body  of 
visitors. 

Orchids  had  six  classes  provided  for  them,  and,  with  the  exception  of  that 
for  a group  of  odontoglossums,  the  competition  was  sufficiently  keen  to  fully 
test  the  merits  of  the  respective  collections.  Two  good  collections  were 
contributed  to  the  amateurs’  class  for  twelve,  and  the  premier  award  was  made 
in  favour  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter,  gardener  to  J.  Southgate,  Esq.,  Selborne 
Streatham,  who  had  large,  well-bloomed,  and  very  fresh  specimens  of  Cattleya 
gigas,  bearing  ten  blooms;  C.  Warneri  ; C.  Wagneri,  a beautiful  pure  white 
form  of  C.  Mossire ; Anguloa  Ruckeri,  a beautiful  species,  with  orange  and  red 
flowers  ; Oncidium  macranthum  ; Odontoglossum  vexillarium  ; O.  vexillarium 
picturatum,  a beautiful  variety,  with  large  pale  coloured  flowers  ; Aerides 
Fieldingi,  bearing  six  good  racemes  ; Cypripedium  Dominianutn  ; and  Dendro- 
bium  suavissimum.  Mr.  F.  J.  Hill,  gardener  to  H.  Little,  Esq.,  The  Barons, 
Twickenham,  was  second  with  a highly  attractive  collection,  consisting  of 
specimens  bearing  the  impress  of  skilful  cultivation.  It  comprised  Cattleya 
intricata,  a supposed  natural  hybrid  which  Mr.  Little  flowered  for  the  first 
time  last  year  ; the  flowers  have  greenish  sepals  suffused  with  rose,  and  a rich 
purple  labellum  ; two  fine  forms  of  C.  Mendeli,  two  examples  of  C.  Mossire, 
Cypripedium  Lawrencianum,  C.  barbatum  superbum,  C.  niveum,  and  two 
plants  of  Lrelia  purpurata,  which  assuredly  ought  not  to  have  been  admitted  in 
a collection  of  orchids  to  consist  of  “ twelve  distinct”  kinds.  The  contest  was 
very  spirited  in  the  amateurs’  class  for  six,  and  here  Mr.  Cooke,  gardener  to 
De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.,  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks,  was  first  with  finely  developed 
examples  of  Odontoglossum  vexillarium,  Dendrobium  Jamesianum,  Epiden- 
drum  vitellinum  majus,  C.  Mendeli,  and  C.  Warneri,  a superb  variety,  the 
flowers  of  exceptional  size,  and  very  rich  in  colour.  Mr.  Salter  was  second, 
staging  good  examples  of  Cattleya  gigas,  C.  Warneri,  and  Maxillaria  Turneri. 

In  the  trade  class  for  twelve,  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  exhibited  a 
collection  possessing  much  merit,  and  was  awarded  the  first  prize.  The  speci- 
mens comprised  C.  Mossire,  bearing  about  forty  flowers,  C.  Mendeli,  C.  Mendeli 
grandiflora,  one  of  the  finest  of  the  many  good  forms  of  this  handsome  species, 
Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum,  Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus,  bearing  about  forty 
tpikes,  Odontoglossum  citrosmum  roseum,  0.  vexillarium,  Anguloa  Clowesi, 
and  Lrelia  purpurata.  Mr.  H.  James,  Castle  Nursery,  Norwood,  was  a good 
second  with  a group  in  which  were  large  well-flowered  specimens  of  Aerides 
Lobbi,  especially  dark  in  colour ; Cypripedium  barbatum  superbum,  Odonto- 
glossum vexillarium,  and  Dendrobium  Bensonire.  Mr.  J.  Cypher  was  first  also 
in  the  trade  class  for  six,  very  closely  followed  for  second  place  by  Mr.  H. 
James.  In  the  two  collections  Cattleya  Warneri,  C.  Mossire  Rothschildiana,  a 
distinct  variety  with  large  finely -formed  flower,  Lrelia  purpurata,  Masdevallia 
Harryana,  and  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum  were  admirably  represented. 

The  only  competitor  in  the  class  for  a group  of  odontoglossums  of  not  less 
than  fifteen  distinct  kinds  was  Mr.  H.  James,  who  was  awarded  the  first  prize. 
The  collection  included  neat  examples  of  Odontoglossum  cordatum  Kenas- 
teanum,  a distinct  variety  with  pure  white  labellum ; O.  Wilckeanum,  0. 
niveum  majus,  0.  Sceptrum,  0.  polyxanthum,  and  0.  vexillarium  roseum. 
In  the  open  class  for  six  cattleyas  or  Irelias,  Mr.  Cypher  was  first  with  Lrelia 
purpurata,  L.  purpurata  Brysiana,  Cattleya  lobata,  C.  Mendeli,  and  two  plants 
of  C.  Mossire  ; Mr.  Cooke  and  Mr.  H.  James  were  second  and  third  respec- 
tively. Mr.  Hill  also  contributed  a good  group  to  the  class. 

Hardy  Flowers  were  contributed  in  immense  quantities,  and,  whilst 
forming  one  of  the  most  beautiful  departments  of  the  exhibition,  served  to  show 
the  wealth  of  material  at  the  command  of  cultivators  of  herbaceous  plants. 
Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  Langport,  were  awarded  the  silver-gilt  Bauksian 
medal  for  a very  bright  and  effective  collection,  in  which  double  and  single 
pyrethrums,  herbaceous  preonies,  and  German  irises  figured  prominently.  The 
pyrethrums  comprised  upwards  of  seven  hundred  blooms  of  high  quality,  and 
included  several  new  varieties  of  special  merit.  From  the  double  varieties 
were  selected  for  their  fine  form  and  beautiful  colouring  : Minerva,  pink  ; 
Glorie  d’ltalie,  rich  magenta  crimson ; Chamois,  buff  tinted  rose ; Purity, 
white ; Hobart  Pasha,  rich  marone  crimson  ; Deese,  blush  white  ; J.  N. 
Twenty,  brilliant  rose  ; Henry  Margie,  bright  rose  ; and  Dorante,  rose  purple. 
Particularly  noteworthy  amongst  the  single  varieties  were  Antigonus,  deep 
rose  ; Arnold,  bright  magenta  crimson  ; Apollo,  bright  crimson  ; Pluto,  blush  ; 
Agenlius,  bright  magenta ; and  Alexon,  brilliant  magenta.  The  herbaceous 
preonies  included  several  beautiful  varieties  that  are  but  little  known,  chief 
amongst  them  being  Hesperia,  scarlet  crimson  ; Agenonia,  creamy  white  ; 
Italic,  dark  marone  with  anemone  centre  ; and  Adelaide,  white. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  exhibited  a large  and 
thoroughly  representative  collection  of  hardy  flowers,  which  was  tastefully 
arranged  and,  as  usual,  attracted  much  attention.  The  award  of  the  silver- 
gilt  Bauksian  medal  was  made.  The  collection  was  strong  in  preonies,  irises, 
and  pyrethrums,  all  of  which  are  now  at  their  best,  and  it  included  also  good 
examples  of  Cypripedium  occidentale,  C.  acaule,  and  Dianthus  alpinus,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  Alpine  pinks,  Saxifraga  pyramidalis,  S.  Hosti, 
Heucheria  sanguinea,  and  cut  flowers  of  Anthericum  liliastrum  major  and 
other  miscellaneous  subjects.  The  silver-gilt  Banksian  medal  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  12,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  for  an  extensive  and 
tastefully  arranged  collection,  comprising  ixias,  pyrethrums,  preonies,  and 
irises. 

Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts,  exhibited  a beautiful 
collection  of  hardy  rhododendrons,  for  which  they  were  awarded  the  bronze 
Banksian  medal.  The  collection  comprised  about  fifty  of  the  finest  varieties 
in  cultivation,  and  as  the  trusses  were  good  and  the  arrangement  taste- 
ful it  received  a full  share  of  attention  from  the  visitors.  In  addition  to 
the  rhododendrons,  the  firm  exhibited  a basket  of  Scotch  roses  and  a basket 
of  the  Copper  Austrian  Brier,  a very  distinct  single  rose  with  flowers  of  a 
bright  orange  scarlet  hue.  From  Messrs.  Hooper  and  Co.,  Covent  Garden, 
came  a collection  of  herbaceous  premies,  which,  in  assooiation'with  maidenhair 
ferns,  presented  a charming  appearance. 


Floral  Committee. 

Present  : Mr.  J.  O’Brien  in  the  chair  ; Major  Lendy,  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks, 
and  Messrs.  Shirley  Hibberd,  H.  M.  Pollett,  A.  Perry,  G.  Paul,  U.  Herbst, 
W.  11.  Low,  J.  Walker,  W.  Bealby,  H.  Bennett,  II.  Cannell,  W.  B.  Kellock’ 
E.  Hill,  W.  Holmes,  and  J.  Dominy. 

Several  orchids  were  submitted  to  the  oommittce,  and  one  of  the  most 
interesting  was  a very  fine  specimen  of  Masdevallia  rosea,  hearing  upwards  of 
a hundred  flmvers,  from  Mr.  A.  Wright,  gardener  to  S.  Courtauld,  Esq., 
Booking  Place,  Braintree,  who  was  awarded  a cultural  commendation.  The 
New  Plant  Company,  Colohoster,  exhibited  several  varieties  of  Cattleya 
Mossire,  of  which  one  distinguished  by  the  varietal  name  of  “Colchester  ” was 
especially  rich  in  colour.  Mr.  J.  Cypher  sent  cut  flowers  of  soveral  Cattleyas. 
Mr.  H.  M.  Pollett,  Fernside,  llickley,  submitted,  under  the  designation  of 
Cypripedium  Godefroyre  argenteum,  a variety  of  this  fine  lady’s  slipper,  which 
has  silvery  foliage,  marked  with  small  deep  green  blotches,  and  large  flowers 
freely  spotted  with  rose.  Mr.  White,  gardener  to  C.  Dorman,  Esq.,  The  Firs, 
Sydenham,  contributed  an  interesting  group  of  orchids,  in  which  were 
Maxillaria  Sanderi,  a handsome  species,  bearing  very  large  flowers,  freely 
blotched  with  dull  marone  on  a creamy  white  ground;  Cattleya  Wagneri, 
C.  Mossire  Reineckiana,  Odontoglossum  Andersoni,  and  two  or  three  distinct 
forms  of  Odontoglossum  Alexandria.  Mr,  Cobb,  Silverdale  Lodge,  Sydenham, 
contributed  a very  beautiful  pure  white  form  of  the  odontoglossum  last- 
mentioned.  A vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  each  of  the  above-mentioned 
exhibitors.  MM.  Vervaet  etCie.,  Ghent,  sent  Odontoglossum  Vuylstekianum, 
a distinct  and  handsome  form  in  the  way  of  0.  luteo-purpureum,  but  the 
flowers  are  bright  orange-yellow,  blotched  at  the  base  of  the  petals  with  light 
yellow.  It  was  not  received  until  late  in  the  day,  and  did  not  consequently 
come  under  the  notice  of  the  committee. 

Several  new  and  very  beautiful  gloxinias  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  amongst  them  being  Mrs.  Amherst,  an  erect 
flower,  profusely  spotted  with  purple  on  a white  ground  ; Mrs.  Knowles,  an 
erect  variety,  the  flowers  large,  and  finely  spotted  with  lilac-blue;  and  Snow- 
drift, blush  white.  A vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  the  firm.  From  the 
Chiswick  gardens  of  the  society  came  an  interesting  collection  of  fuchsias  and 
a group  of  ivy-leaved  pelargoniums.  Mr.  Stacey,  tlunmow,  contributed  two 
good  stands  of  verbenas,  in  the  cultivation  of  which  he  is  very  successful ; and 
Mr.  J.  King,  Rowsham,  Aylesbury,  exhibited  Coleus  Vesuvius,  a very  distinct 
variety,  the  leaves  large  and  of  a rich  scarlet  hue,  with  narrow  golden  margin. 

Fruit  Committee. 

Present:  T.  F.  Rivers,  in  the  chair;  and  Messrs.  H.  J.  Veitch,  T.  B. 
Haywood,  W.  Denning,  G.  T.  Miles,  G.  Norman,  J.  Burnett,  J.  E.  Lane,  J. 
Woodbridge,  and  W.  Warren.  The  duties  of  the  committee  were  very  light, 
as  the  subjects  submitted  were  very  few  and  of  but  little  importance. 
Messrs.  T.  Rivers  and  Sons,  Sawbridgeworth,  sent  a dish  of  Rivera’s  Early 
Favourite  plum,  for  which  a cultural  commendation  was  awarded  the  firm, 
and  a dish  of  Dumelow’s  Seedling  apple.  Mr.  Lockie,  Oakley  Court,  Windsor, 
exhibited  a melon  under  the  designation  of  Oakley  Court  Seedling,  which 
appears  promising,  but  as  the  fruit  was  not  quite  ripe  the  committee  requested 
to  see  it  again.  The  South  Australian  Commissioners  exhibited  a dish  of 
Winter  Nelis  pears,  and  potatoes,  onions,  and  various  dried  fruits,  for  which  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded. 

Novelties. 

First-class  certificates  were  granted  as  under  : — 

To  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  for 

Peeonia  Festive 1 maxima. — An  exquisitely  beautiful  herbaceous  variety,  the 
flowers  very  large,  full,  and  globular,  the  colour  creamy  white  blotched  with 
deep  carmine. 

Pyrethrum  Mrs.  Bateman  Brown. — A distinct  single  variety,  the  flowers  of 
full  siz*,  superb  form,  and  a brilliant  crimson  colour. 

To  Mr.  Stacey,  Dunmow,  for 

Verbena  Lady  C.  Beresford. — A handsome  variety,  the  trusses  large  and 
the  flowers  of  excellent  form  ; the  colour  bright  reddish  crimson  with  large 
white  eye. 

To  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  for 

Gloxinia  Ormonde. — A beautiful  erect  variety  ; the  flowers  of  average  size, 
very  stout,  and  of  good  shape,  the  colour  brilliant  crimson  with  marone  throat. 

To  Admiral  Fairfax  for 

Cattleya  speciosissima,  Fairfax’s  variety. — A beautifully-coloured  form  of 
this  handsome  species  ; the  flowers  of  full  size,  the  petals  and  sepals  pale  rose, 
veined  deep  rose,  the  labellum  purple  veined  marone. 

To  Mr.  F.  G.  Tantz,  Studley  House,  Hammersmith,  for  the  undermen- 
tioned tree  or  Moutan  preonies  : — 

Lilacina. — A semi-double  variety,  the  flowers  rather  large  and  even  in  out- 
line ; white  with  rose-coloured  centre. 

Purity. — Semi-double,  the  flowers  pure  white  and  of  good  shape. 

To  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  Langport,  for 

Paeonia  Eclaire. — A handsome  herbaceous  variety,  with  large  globular 
flowers  of  a rich  salmon  hue,  shading  to  pink  at  the  edge  of  the  petals. 

Pyrethrum  Princess  of  Wales. — An  exquisitely  beautiful  single  variety  ; 
the  flowers  rather  large,  the  ray  florets  brilliant  rose  and  disc  rich  gold. 

Pyrethrum  Ormonde. — A double  variety  possessing  much  merit  ; the 
flowers  large  in  size  and  of  superb  form,  the  colour  rose  magenta. 

Pyrethrum  Celia. — A handsome  double  variety  ; the  flowers  large  and  full, 
the  colour  rose  lilac. 

Iris  Victorine. — An  attractively-coloured  German  variety;  the  flowers  of 
average  size,  the  falls  purple,  veined  at  the  base,  and  the  standard  white 
blotched  with  violet. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY.— SECOND  SUMMER  EXHIBITION. 

June  9. 

The  high  character  of  the  summer  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society 
was  fully  maintained  by  that  held  on  Wednesday,  when  the  various  classes  of 
ornamental  plants,  cut  flowers,  and  fruit  now  available  for  competitive 
purposes  were  admirably  represented.  Orchids  again  formed  the  most  impor- 
tant and  attractive  feature  of  the  show  ; and  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in 
bloom  and  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage,  pelargoniums,  ferns, 
fuchsias,  and  begonias  were  staged  in  large  numbers  and  in  a manner  that  did. 
oredit  to  the  cultural  skill  of  the  respective  exhibitors,  there  was  a bright 
display  of  cut  flowers,  and  the  fruit  generally  was  of  high  quality. 

Orchids  occupied  the  whole  of  the  two  slopes  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
tent,  and  produced  a very  striking  effect.  There  were  four  classes  for  twelve, 
two  of  which  were  open  to  amateurs,  and  two  were  set  apart  for  nurserymen, 
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In  the  amateurs’  class  for  twelve,  the  specimens  to  be  made  up  or  otherwise, 
Mr.  J.  Douglas,  gardener  to  F.  Whitbourn,  Esq.,  Great  Gearies,  Ilford,  was 
first  with  a magnificent  group,  in  which  was  the  finest  specimen  of  Odonto- 
glossum  vexillarmm  that  has  yet  been  staged  at  a public  exhibition.  This 
specimen  has  been  grown  by  Mr.  Douglas  from  a very  small  size  to  its 
present  dimensions,  and  has  upwards  of  thirty  racemes,  bearing  in  the  aggro- 
gate  about  three  hundred  flowers.  The  other  examples,  which  also  evinced 
cultural  skill  of  a high  order,  comprised  Odontoglossum  crispum,  O.  Roezli,  0. 
Roezli  alba,  Cypripedium  caudatum,  Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus,  Laelia 
purpurata  Brysiana,  Dendrobium  nobile,  and  Cattleya  Mossia3 ; Mr.  C.  J. 
Salter,  gardener  to  J.  Southgate,  Esq.,  Streatham  ; and  Mr.  F.  J.  Hill, 
gardener  to  H.  Little,  Esq.,  The  Barons,  Twickenham,  were  second  and  third 
respectively,  with  the  same  specimens  as  those  exhibited  at  South  Kensington 
the  day  previous.  Mr.  J.  Douglas  was  first  also  in  the  amateurs’  class  for 
twelve  bona  fide  specimens,  staging  Lcelia  purpurata  alba,  Odontoglossum 
Roezli,  and  its  white  form,  Cattleya  Mossise,  Odontoglossum  vexillarium, 
and  Cymbidium  Lowianum,  the  last  mentioned  having  two  very  fine  racemes  ; 
Mr.  S.  Cooke,  gardener  to  De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.,  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks,  was 
second  with  an  attractive  grcup,  in  which  there  was  a good  form  of  C. 
Warneri.  There  was  a spirited  contest  in  the  trade  classes,  and  in  both  Mr. 
J.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  and  Mr.  H.  James,  Norwood,  were 'first  and  second 
respectively,  the  collections  consisting  chiefly  of  the  specimens  staged  by  these 
exhibitors  at  South  Kensington  on  Tuesday ; Messrs.  T.  Jackson  and  Son, 
Kingston-on-Thames,  were  third  with  a capital  collection  in  the  class  in  which 
made-up  specimens  were  admissible.  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Upper 
Clapton,  exhibited  a large  group  of  plants  of  Cattleya  (Mossise,  in  which  there 
were  several  varieties  of  exceptional  beauty. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  in  bloom  were,  as  at  the  May  exhibition, 
very  unequal,  some  of  the  collections  being  remarkably  good,  whilst  others 
were  very  indifferent.  The  premier  award  in  the  open  class  for  twelve  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  who  had  specimens  large  in  size  and  splendidly 
flowered  of  Hedaroma  tulipifera,  Anthurium  Scherzerianum  Cypheri,  a distinct 
variety,  with  very  large  spathes,  Clerodendron  Balfouriana,  Pimelia  Hender- 
soni,  and  Aphelexis  macrantha  purpurea  ; Mr.  J.  F.  Mould,  Pewsey,  Wilts, 
was  second  with  a neat  collection,  in  which  were  good  specimens  of  Dipladenia 
profusa  and  Allamanda  grandiflora  ; Mr.  H.  James  was  third  with  a collection 
which  contained  a large  example  of  the  brilliantly-coloured  Anthurium 
Scherzerianum.  In  the  trade  class  for  six  Mr.  J.  Cypher  was  first  with  a 
group  in  which  was  a superbly  flowered  specimen  of  Erica  Cavendishi.  Mr. 
James  also  exhibited  well  in  the  class.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  private 
growers  Mr.  C.  Rann,  gardener  to  J.  Warren,  Esq.,  Handcross  Park,  Crawley, 
was  first  with  specimens  of  medium  size,  and  remarkable  for  their  freshness 
and  finish,  Pimelia  decussata,  Aphelexis  macrantha  purpurea,  and  Erica 
depressa  being  specially  meritorious. 

Ornamental-leaved  Plants  comprised  several  excellent  groups.  Mr.  J. 
Cypher  was  first  in  the  trade  class  for  six  with  a collection  in  which  there 
were  good  palms,  Cycas  revoluta,  and  Croton  Queen  Victoria,  the  last  men- 
tioned being  very  richly  coloured ; Mr.  H.  James  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Mould  were 
second  and  third  respectively.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  amateurs  Mr. 
Rann  was  first,  staging  Croton  Challenger  and  C.  albicans  in  a high  state  of 
development;  Mr.  Butler,  gardener  to  H.  A.  Gibbs,  Esq.,  St.  Dunstan’s, 
Regent’s  Park  ; and  Mr.  G.  Wheeler  were  second  and  third  with  good  groups. 
In  competition  for  the  prizes  for  six  variegated  plants  Mr.  Rann  occupied  the 
first  place  with  finely  coloured  examples  of  Croton  Henryanus,  C.  Prince  of 
Wales,  Pandanus  Veitchi,  and  Yucca  aloifolia  variegata  ; Mr.  Butler  was 
second.  The  first  prize  for  six  palms  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Butler,  who 
had  a finely-developed  specimen  of  Kentia  Canterburyana  ; and  the  second 
award  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  H.  James. 

Ferns  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  Rann  and  other  exhibitors.  Mr.  Rann, 
who  was  first  for  six,  staged  exceptionally  fine  specimens  of  Gleichenia 
rupestris  glauca  and  G.  rupestris  gigantea,  and  Dicksonia  antarctica. 

Pitcher  Plants  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  H.  James,  who  was  first  for  six 
sarracenias,  and  also  for  twelve  nepenthes,  amongst  the  latter  being  a fine 
specimen  of  N.  Mastersiana. 

Begonias  were  represented  by  a collection  of  large,  well-bloomed  specimens 
from  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  who  were  first  in  the  class  set 
apart  for  these  flowers.  Amongst  the  varieties  forming  the  collection  were 
Princess  Victoria,  Sir  S.  Northcote,  Stanstead  Surprise,  New  Colour,  Ball  of 
Fire,  and  Primrose  Queen,  all  of  which  were  highly  meritorious  in  their  respec- 
tive shades  of  colour. 

Pelargoniums  were  of  exceptional  merit,  and  made  a very  bright  display. 
Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  was  first  in  the  class  for  six  show  varieties,  and  Mr. 
J.  Cypher  second.  In  the  first  prize  group  were  Sister  of  Mercy,  Rosetta, 
Kingston  Beauty,  Statesman,  and  Prince  Leopold.  Mr.  C.  Turner  was  also 
first  in  the  class  for  six  fancy  varieties,  staging  superbly  flowered  specimens 
of  Lady  Carington,  Ellen  Beck,  East  Lynne,  Delicatum,  Queen  of  the 
Hellenes,  and  The  Shah.  The  most  successful  exhibitors’  in  the  amateurs’ 
classes  were  Mr.  D.  Phillips,  gardener  to  R.  W.  Mann,  Esq.,  Langley,  and 
Mr.  Hill,  who  were  first  and  second  respectively}  both  for  show  and  fancy 
varieties. 

Fruit  was  not  so  plentiful  as  usual,  but  that  staged  was  of  good  quality. 
Mr.  Robins,  Heartwell  House,  Aylesbury,  was  successful  in  taking  the  first 
prize  in  the  class  for  a collection,  and  presented  good  dishes  of  Alexander  peach, 
Foster’s  Seedling  grape,  and  Hero  of  Lockinge  melon.  Mr.  Richards,  Somerley 
Park,  Ringwood,  was  first  in  the  class  fora  pine  staging  an  exceedingly  well- 
ripened  Queen.  The  awards  for  melons  were  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  J.  It. 
Alles,  Old  Warden  Park,  Biggleswade,  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  and  Mr.  Robins,  the 
first  prize  brace  consisting  of  Mclndoe’s  Green  Flesh  and  Hero  of  Lockinge. 

The  competition  for  the  prizes  for  grapes  was  fairly  good,  and  in  the 
class  for  baskets  of  black  grapes  Mr.  T.  Osman,  Ottorshaw  Park,  Chertsey, 
staged  superb  examples  of  Black  Hamburgh  ; Mr.  Brush,  gardener  to  Lady 
Hume  Campbell,  High  Grove,  Pinner,  was  a good  second  with  the  same 
variety.  Mr.  Mowbray,  Fulmer,  Slough,  was  first  in  the  corresponding  class 
for  white  grapes,  with  an  excellent  basket  of  Buckland  Sweetwater.  For 
a dish  of  Black  Hamburgh,  Mr.  Osman  and  Mr.  Brush  were  first  and  seoond 
with  well-finished  clusters  ; and  in  the  class  for  black  grapes  other  than 
Black  Hamburgh  Mr.  Mowbray  was  first  with  well  coloured  bunches  of  Blnok 
Prince.  In  competition  for  the  prizes  for  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Mr.  Foist, 
Bishopsgato  House,  Staines,  was  first  with  good  dusters  ; and  in  the  class 
for  white  grapes  other  than  muscats,  Mr.  Mowbray  was  first  with  Buckland 
Nwootwator,  and  Mr.  Brush  was  second  with  Fostor’s  Seodling.  In  competi- 
tion for  the  prizes  for  two  dishes  of  poaches  Mr.  Jlopworth,  Mr.  Osman,  and 
Mr.  Nosh  wore  first,  second,  and  third  respectively,  tho  principal  varieties 
being  Barrington,  Alexander,  Grosso  Mignonne,  and  Early  Bilvor.  In  the 


corresponding  class  for  nectarines  Mr.  Harris,  Singleton,  was  first  with  Lord 
Napier  and  Elruge,  of  fine  quality  ; Mr.  Nash  second,  and  Mr.  Miller  third. 
Strawberries  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  Worthing,  Chad  well  Heath  and  Mr' 
Mowbray  ; and  cherries  by  Mr.  Hare,  Grantham.  Five  baskets  of  Australian 
apples  were  exhibited,  and  being  large  in  Bize,  well  coloured,  and  very  fresh 
they  attracted  much  attention. 

Cut  Flowers  produced  a very  pleasing  display.  The  chief  prizetakers  in 
the  several  classes  were  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Mr.  J. 
Douglas,  and  Mr.  Gibson. 

Miscellaneous  Contributions  comprised  large  and  effectively  arranged 
collections  from  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Upper  Holloway  ; Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and 
Son,  Highgate  ; Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Co.,  Forest  Hill  ; Messrs.  Hooper  and 
Co.,  Covent  Garden  ; and  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  and  Son,  Maida  Vale  to 
whom  silver  medals  were  awarded.  Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holborn 
contributed  a beautiful  collection  of  ixias  ; and  from  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and 
Son,  Swanley,  came  a fine  group  of  gloxinias. 

Novelties  were  rather  numerous,  and  a considerable  number  of  certifi- 
cates were  awarded.  Botanical  certificates  were  granted  as  under  : — 

To  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  for 

Nephrolepis  rufescens  tripinnatifida. — A handsome] variety,  with  oblong  and 
remarkably  leafy  fronds  of  a rich  green  colour. 

Gymnogramma  schizophylla  gloriosa. — A robust  and  exceedingly  beautiful 
variety  of  this  well-knowu  species. 

Pteris  tremula  folios  a. — A handsome  form  with  fronds  .having  broader  pinnse 
than  in  the  type. 

Asparagus  verticilliatus. — An  old  species,  elegant  in  character,  and  popular 
with  cultivators  because  of  its  thriving  in  a cool  house. 

Todea  grandi  pinnata. — A valuable  addition  to  the  filmy  ferns  ; the  fronds 
are  broad  and  spreading,  and  well-grown  examples  present  a very  beautiful 
appearance. 

To  Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.  for 

Cattleya  Wagneri. — A beautiful  form  of  C.  Mossiae  with  white  sepals  and 
petals,  and  white  labellum  with  golden  throat. 

C.  Reineckiana. — This  also  is  a form  of  C.  Mossite,  and  possesses  much 
beauty  ; the  flowers  are  of  large  size,  aad  pure  white,  with  purple  blotch  on  the 
labellum. 

To  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  for 

Oncidium  Krameri  majus. — A fine  form  of  this  well-known  oncid,  with 
flowers  larger  in  size  and  richer  in  colour  than  those  of  the  species. 

Lissochitus  lutescens. — A charming  species,  the  sepals  and  petals  white,  the 
labellum  bright  yellow. 

To  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  and  Son  for 

Dracaena  nobilissima. — A bold  growing  species  with  broad  leaves  of  a rich 
bronzy  red  colour. 

To  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Co.,  St.  Albans,  for 

Oncidium  superbiens. — A handsome  species  in  the  way  of  0.  macranthum, 
the  flowers  produced  in  long  spikes,  and  attractively  coloured  chesnut  red  and 
yellow. 

Floricultural  certificates  were  granted  as  under  : — 

To  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  for 

Rhododendron  Gloria  Mundi. — A beautiful  hybrid,  producing  large  trusses 
of  soft  orange  red  flowers. 

Imantophyllum  Distinction. — An  excellent  addition  to  the  many  good 
varieties  that  have  been  recently  introduced.  The  flowers  are  of  large  size  and 
fine  form,  the  colour  bright  orange,  pale  yellow  in  the  centre. 

Gloxinia  Ivanhoe. — An  erect  variety  with  large  finely-formed  flowers  of  a 
bright  purple  blue  colour,  with  well  defined  lavender  margin. 

To  Messrs,  J.  Laing  and  Co.,  for 

Begonia  Charmer. — A handsome  single  variety,  the  flowers  of  large  size,  and 
a bright  carmine  red  colour  with  white  centre. 

B.  Miss  Amy  Adcock. — A beautiful  double  variety,  with  finely-formed 
flowers  of  a bright  red  hue. 

To  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  for 

Pceonia  Festiva  Maxima. — A beautiful  variety,  described  in  the  report  of 
meeting  of  R.H.S. 

Anthericum  liliastrum  major. — A well-known  hardy  herbaoeous  plant,  pro- 
ducing elegant  spikes  of  pure  white  flowers. 


ROYAL  NATIONAL  TULIP  SOCIETY. 

Annual  Exhibition  at  Manchester,  June  5. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  this  society  was  held  on  Saturday  last,  June  5, 
at  the  Manchester  Botanical  Gardens.  The  day  was  warm  and  bright,  and  the 
tulips  showed  to  great  advantage,  notwithstanding  which  the  attendance  of 
visitors  was  anything  but  good.  The  Lancashire  growers  were  well  repre- 
sented, but  Midland  exhibitors  were  (with  one  exception)  entirely  absent.  This 
state  of  things  in  a “ National  ” exhibition  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  but  seems 
to  be  quite  unavoidable,  as  the  Midland  tulips  are  in  bloom  fully  a fortnight 
before  the  Lancashire  tulips,  so  no  one  show  can  be  arranged  to  suit  both,  the 
tulip  being  a short-lived  flower.  The  flowers  shown  were  wonderfully  good, 
both  in  size  and  quality,  and  when  one  thinks  of  the  miserable  weather  we 
have  experienced  during  the  past  two  or  throe  months  one  appreciates  the  dilli- 
culties  which  the  growers  have  had  to  face  this  season.  Feathered  flowers, 
especially,  were  numerous  and  good,  and  it  was  only  in  the  flamed  classes  that 
any  falling  off  in  quality  was  noticeable.  The  honours  of  the  day  fell  to  the 
Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  who  showed  grand,  deep-coloured  correct  flowers  of  large 
size,  which  told  of  good  growing  in  a favourable  locality.  Mr.  James  Thurstan 
was  not  far  behind,  and  is  much  to  be  praised  for  his  efforts  to  obtain  new  and 
good  varieties,  by  raising  soedlings,  which  is  generally  a long  and  tedious  pro- 
cess. He  has,  however,  had  some  measure  of  reward,  for  his  seedling  rose,  Mrs. 
Thurstan,  is  one  of  the  best  of  feathers,  and  it  and  other  soedlings  of  promise 
will,  someday,  assortthemselves  on  the  exhibition  table.  Most  of  Mr.  S. Barlow’s 
flowers  were  merely  buds,  and  he  could  not  show  his  usual  strength.  Messrs. 
Woolley,  Kitchen,  Ilouseloy,  J.  Wood,  Boydell,  Knowles,  and  Woolfondon 
brought  good  collections,  and  two  maiden  growers  exhibited.  Altogether  tho 
exhibition  provod  that  the  intorest  in  the  tulip  is  not  entirely  extinct,  but  on 
the  contrary,  that  there  are  signs  of  a returning  intorest.  in  the  cultivation  of 
this  gorgeous  and  interesting  (lower. 

Bolow  is  the  list  of  prizes  : — 

Rectified  Tulips. 

In  class  I,  (ivo  stands  of  twelve  dissimilar  tulips,  two  feathorod  and  two 
flamod  in  each  clnss,  the  Rev.  F.  D,  Horner,  Burton-in- Lonsdale,  was  first 
with  a flno  woll-grown  stand  of  largo  (lowors,  comprising  : Orion,  llamod  ; 

Gomtnandor,  heavily  feathorod  ; Talisman,  feathorod  and  flamed;  Duohoss  of 
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Sutherland,  flamed;  SirJosoph  Paxton,  flamed  ; Nanny  GibBon,  fonthorod 
rose;  Mrs.  Cooper,  a grand  dark  bybloemen,  foathored  ; Annio  MoGrugor, 
flamed  and  feathered  ; Dr.  Dalton,  foathored  j Mabel,  flainod  ; and  an  uuknown 
variety,  flamed.  Mr.  James  Thurstan,  Wolvorhampton,  was  a very  olose 
second,  with  n stand  inferior  to  Mr.  Horner’s  in  point  of  size  only.  He  showed 
Adonis,  flamod  ; Paxton,  flamod  ; Mabel,  flamod  ; Constant,  flamed  bybloemen, 
Modesty,  dolicately  foathered  ; Sulphur,  feathered  ; Dr.  Hardy,  flamed  ; Mrs. 
Thurstan,  a grand  feathered  rose,  not  yet  sent  out,  which  will  be  a groat 
acquisition  to  its  class  ; Talisman,  flamed  ; Lady  C.  Gordon,  flamed  ; Asclepius, 
a good  foathered  bi/.arroseodling,  ami  another  good  unnamed  seedling,  feathered. 
Mr.  D.  Woolley,  Stockport,  was  third  with  a good  stand,  comprising  : 
Paxton,  feathered  ; Seedling,  flamed  ; Adonis,  flamed  ; Mrs.  Miller,  feathered 
bizarre  ; Annie  McGregor,  flamed  ; Julia  Farnese,  feathered  ; John  Hart,  a 
grand  pure  feathered  bybloemen  seedling  raised  by  Mr.  Dymock  ; Paxton, 
flamed  ; Heroine,  feathered  ; Merit,  darned  ; Bessie,  feathered  ; Mabel,  flamed. 
Mr.  W.  Kitchen,  Marple,  was  fourth  with  Masterpiece,  feathered ; John 
Hart,  feathered,  a grand  bloom  ; Comte  (the  dnest  example  of  this  old  flower 
seen  for  some  time) ; Mdme.  St.  Arnaud,  flamed  ; Violet  Amiable,  flamed  ; 
Paxton,  flamed;  Talisman,  feathered  ; Julia  Farnese,  heavily  feathered  ; Mabel, 
Sutherland,  and  Dr.  Hardy,  flamed;  and  Charles  X,  feathered.  Mr.  John 
H.  Wood,  Royton,  was  fifth  with  nice  blooms  of  Adonis,  Heroine, 
Mrs.  Lea,  Amiable,  Denman,  Mabel,  Paxton,  darned  and  feathered,  Surpass 
le  Grand,  Annie  McGregor,  Masterpiece,  and  Excelsior. 

In  Class  2,  eight  stands  of  six  dissimilar  tulips,  one  feathered  and  one 
flamed  in  each  class.  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  was  first  with  large  blooms  of  Mabel, 
darned  ; Sutherland,  flamed  ; Masterpiece,  feathered ; Mrs.  Cooper,  feathered  ; 
Modesty,  feathered;  and  Orion,  grandly  flamed.  Mr.  Woolley  was  second 
with  Paxton,  feathered  and  flamed  ; Mabel,  flamed;  Julia  Farnese,  feathered  ; 
Adonis,  flamed  ; and  a fine  Bybloemen  seedling,  feathered.  Mr.  Thurstan 
was  third  with  Adonis,  feathered ; Lady  C.  Gordon,  flamed ; Talisman, 
Paxton,  flamed  ; Modesty,  feathered  ; and  a good  seedling.  Mr.  J.  Wood  was 
fourth  with  Heroine,  Mabel,  Adonis,  Masterpiece,  Paxton,  and  Bessie,  the  last 
being  very  impure.  Mr.  W.  Kitchen  was  fifth,  Mr.  Jas.  Knowles  was  sixth, 
Mr.  S.  Barlow,  Btakehill,  was  seventh,  and  Mr.  Jos.  Boydell,  Lowton,  was 
eighth. 

In  Class  3,  four  stands  of  six  dissimilar  tulips,  one  feathered  and  one 
flamed  in  each  class,  for  subscribers  of  half  a-guinea  only,  Mr.  Hugh  Housley, 
Stockport,  was  first  with  a good  stand  comprising  Violet  Amiable,  feathered  ; 
Mrs.  Lea,  feathered  ; Paxton,  flamed  ; Lord  Denman,  flamed  ; Royal  Sovereign, 
feathered  ; and  Triomphe  Royal,  feathered.  Mr.  R.  Woolfenden,  Royton,  was 
second  with  Mabel,  flamed  ; Denman,  flamed  ; Excelsior,  flamed  ; Masterpiece, 
feathered  ; Heroine,  feathered  ; Violet  Amiable,  feathered.  Mr.  A.  Fearnley, 
Lowton,  was  third  with  Heroine,  Devonshire,  Andromeda,  Violet  Amiable, 
Paxton,  and  another.  Mr.  Wright  Prescott,  Leigh,  was  fourth  with  Pilot, 
Masterpiece,  Lady  C.  Gordon,  Denman,  Guerier,  and  Heroine. 

In  Class  4,  six  stands  of  three  feathered  tulips,  one  in  each  class,  Rev.  F.  D. 
Horner  was  first  with  Modesty,  Mrs.  Cooper,  and  Dr.  Dalton — a lovely  trio. 
Mr.  D.  Woolley  was  second  with  goed  examples  of  Mrs.  Miller,  Mrs.  Lea,  and 
a seedling.  Mr.  W.  Dymock  was  third  with  Mabel  and  two  seedlings.  Mr.  H. 
Housley  was  fourth  with  Adonis,  Mabel,  and  Sovereign.  Mr,  Thos.  Wood, 
Pennington  was  fifth,  and  Mr.  Jas.  Knowles  sixth. 

In  Class  5,  six  stands  of  three  flamed  tulips,  one  in  each  class,  Mr.  Jas. 
Thurstan  was  first  with  Paxton,  Mabel,  and  Adonis  ; Mr.  H.  Housley  was 
second  with  Annie  McGregor,  Denman,  and  Paxton  ; Mr.  J.  Wood  was 
third  with  Merit,  Mabel,  and  Bessie ; Mr.  W.  Kitchen  was  fifth  ; and  Mr. 
Thos.  Wood  was  sixth. 

In  Class  6,  three  stands  of  two  tulips,  one  feathered  and  one  flamed,  of  any 
class,  for  maiden  growers  only,  Mr.  Thos.  Wood  was  first,  and  Mr.  Thos. 
Holden,  Royton,  second. 

In  Class  7,  six  stands  of  two  tulips,  one  feathered  and  one  flamed,  of  any 
class,  Mr.  Horner  was  first  with  Mrs,  Cooper,  feathered,  and  Orion,  flamed  ; 
Mr.  Housley  was  second  with  Sovereign  and  Paxton  ; Mr.  Boydell  was  third, 
Mr.  Prescott  fourth,  Mr.  Thurstan  fifth,  and  Mr.  Woolfenden  sixth. 

In  Class  8,  single  blooms,  feathered  bizarres,  Mr.  S.  Barlow  was  first  with 
a grand  specimen  of  George  Hayward,  fourth  with  Paxton,  ninth  with  General 
Grant,  a brilliant  red  bizarre,  and  tenth  with  W.  Wilson  ; Mr.  Prescott  was 
second  with  a fine  old  Lord  Lilford  ; Mr.  Knowles  third  with  Charles  X ; Mr. 
J.  Morris  Bedford,  Leigh,  fifth  with  Devonshire ; and  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner 
seventh  and  eighth. 

In  feathered  roses,  Mr.  Woolley  was  first  with  Heroine,  fifth  with  Mabel, 
and  seventh  with  Alice  ; Mr.  Barlow  was  second  with  a fine  unknown  variety 
in  the  style  of  Andromeda ; Mr.  Fearnley  third  with  Industry  ; Mr.  Horner 
fourth,  Mr.  Knowles  sixth,  Mr.  Morris  eighth,  Mr.  Prescott  ninth,  and  Mr. 
Thurstan  tenth. 

In  feathered  bybloemens,  Mr.  Woolley  was  first  with  John  Hart,  sixth 
with  John  Hart,  and  seventh  with  seedling ; Mr.  Knowles  was  second  with 
Adonis,  third  with  Bessie,  and  tenth  ; Mr.  Prescott  fourth,  Mr.  Dymock  fifth, 
Mr.  Kitchen  eighth,  and  Mr.  Boydell  ninth. 

In  flamed  bizarres,  Mr.  Boydell  was  first,  with  a variety  he  calls 
“ Targate  ” ; Mr.  Thurstan  second  with  Dr.  Hardy;  Mr.  Barlow  third  with 
Excelsior,  and  seventh;  Mr.  Woolfenden  fourth,  Mr.  John  Wood  fifth,  Mr. 
Horner  sixth,  Mr.  Fearnley  eighth,  Mr.  Housley  ninth,  and  Mr.  Boydell 
tenth. 

In  flamed  roses,  Mr.  Housley  was  first,  with  Annie  McGregor,  fourth, 
and  sixth  ; Mr.  Barlow  was  second  with  Mabel,  and  third  with  Lady  C. 
Gordon;  Mr.  Kitchen  fifth,  Mr.  Knowles  seventh,  Mr.  Fearnley  eighth,  Mr. 
Thos.  Wood  ninth,  Mr.  John  Wood  tenth. 

In  flamed  bybloemens,  Mr.  Barlow  was  first  with  a very  large  and  fine 
Adonis  ; Mr.  Woolley  second,  with  Denman,  and  sixth  ; Mr.  Horner  was 
third  with  Talisman  ; Mr.  W.  Kitchen  fourth,  Mr.  Thurstan  fifth,  Mr.  Thos. 
Wood  seventh,  and  Mr.  Boydell  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth. 

Class  9.  The  best  feathered  tulip  in  the  show  was  adjudged  to  be  Mr. 
Barlow’s  Geo.  Hayward,  a fine  dashing  bizaare. 

The  prize  for  the  best  flamed  tulip  was  given  to  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  for 
the  Orion  in  his  stand  of  six. 

A certificate  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Dymock  for  his  seedling  feathered 
bizarre,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Lord  Randolph. 

Breeder  Tulips. 

In  Class  10,  six  stands  of  six  dissimilar  tulips,  two  of  each  class,  Rev. 
F.  D.  Horner  was  first  with  large  blooms  of  Thos.  Parker  rose,  Paxton 
bizarre,  Alice  Grey  bybloemen,  Dr.  Hardy  bizarre,  Glory  of  Stakehill 
bybloemen,  and  Miss  Coutts  rose. 

Mr.  J.  Wood  was  second  with  a level  lot,  comprising  Excelsior  and  Paxton 


bizarre,  Industry  and  Mabel  roses,  and  Surpass  lo  Grand  and  Alice  Grey 
bybloemens. 

Mr.  S.  Barlow  was  third  with  bright,  but  too  young,  examples  of  Horatio, 
Miss  Coutts,  Talisman,  Mrs.  Barlow,  Hep  worth’s  27/03,  and  Glory  of  Stake- 
hill  ; Mr.  Kitchen  was  fourth,  Mr.  Thurstan  fifth,  and  Mr.  Woolley  sixth. 

In  Class  11,  eight  stands  of  three  tulips,  one  in  each  class,  Mr.  Barlow  was 
first  with  fine  blooms  of  Horatio  bizarre,  Annie  McGregor  rose,  and  Glory  of 
Stakehill  bybloemen  ; Mr.  Thurstan  was  second  with  Annie  McGregor,  Horatio, 
and  an  unknown  variety  ; Mr.  Horner  third  with  Mrs.  Parker,  Paxton,  and 
Alice  Grey  ; Mr.  Fearnley  fourth,  Mr.  R.  Woolfenden  fifth,  Mr.  J.  Boydell 
sixth,  Mr.  D.  Woolley  seventh,  and  Mr.  H.  Housley  eighth. 

In  Class  12,  single  blooms,  bizarre  breeders,  Mr.  Barlow  was  first  with  a 
grand  Paxton,  and  seventh  ; Mr.  Kitchen  second  with  Paxton,  and  fifth  ; Mr. 
Thomas  Wood  fourth  with  Sulphur,  and  sixth  ; Mr.  Thurstan  third  with  a 
nice  seedling,  and  eighth. 

In  rose  breeders,  Mr.  Thurstan  was  first  with  Olivia,  and  eighth  ; Mr. 
Woolfenden  second;  Mr.  Horner  third  with  Hepworth’s  Seedling,  fourth  with 
Lady  Grosvenor,  and  fifth  ; Mr.  Prescott  sixth,  Mr.  Housley  seventh. 

In  bybloemen  breeders,  Mr.  Horner  was  first  with  Beauty  of  Litchurch, 
second  with  Glory  of  Stakehill,  fourth  with  Talisman,  and  fifth  ; Mr.  Barlow 
third  with  Glory  of  Stakehill,  and  sixth  ; Mr.  Kitchen  seventh,  and  Mr. 
Thurstan  eighth. 

The  best  breeder  tulip  in  the  exhibition  was  adjudged  to  be  the  bloom  of 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton  of  Mr.  Barlow’s,  which  won  the  first  prize  in  Class  12. 

James  W.  Bentley, 

Hon.  Sec.  Royal  National  Tulip  Society. 


BATH  AND  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  horticultural  department  of  the  Bristol  meeting  of  the  Bath  and  West 
of  England  Agricultural  Society  was  rather  better  than  for  several  years  past, 
and  the  large  tent  devoted  to  the  plants,  fruits,  and  cut  flowers  was  well  filled, 
and  presented  a very  attractive  appearance. 

Chief  amongst  the  exhibitors  of  ornamental  plants  were  Messrs.  R.  Smith 
and  Co.,  of  Worcester,  who  staged  a beautiful  collection,  in  which  the  clematis 
were  particularly  good,  both  as  regards  the  selection  of  varieties  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  specimens.  Messrs.  John  Laing  and  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  exhibited 
a very  fine  group  of  tuberous  begonias  in  which  were  represented  the  Marquis 
of  Bristol,  Mrs.  Partridge,  and  other  of  the  fine  varieties  introduced  by  the 
firm.  They  had  also  some  excellent  gloxinias,  to  which  they  devote  special 
attention,  the  spotted  forms  being  very  beautiful.  Mr.  Bannister,  gardener  to 
St.  Vincent  Ames,  Esq.,  Cote  House,  Westbury-on-Trym,  presented  four 
gigantic  specimens  of  Chrysanthemum  frutescens,  which  averaged  six  feet  in 
diameter,  and  were  densely  flowered.  These  attracted  considerable  attention, 
and  brought  the  exhibitor  much  praise.  Messrs.  J.  R.  Pearson  and  Sons, 
Chilwell  Nurseries,  Nottingham,  contributed  several  stands  of  zonal  pelar- 
goniums, comprising  a selection  of  the  many  good  varieties  raised  by  the  firm . 
These  produced  a bright  display,  and  proved  of  great  interest,  more  espec  ially 
to  the  practical  cultivators. 

Orchids  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Perry,  gardener  to  C.  Miles,  Esq., 
Bristol,  and  several  other  exhibitors,  and  comprised  Odontoglossum  vexillarium, 
O.  triumphans,  Cattleya  Mossise,  C.  Mendeli,  Aerides  Fieldingi,  Masdevallia 
HarryaDa,  M.  Lindeni,  Dendrobium  Jamesianum,  Cypripedium  caudatum,  and 
Vanda  suavis.  Miscellaneous  contributions  were  made  by  Mr.  Young,  Clifton  ; 
Mr.  E.  Coles,  gardener  to  H.  Pattrick,  Esq.,  Bristol ; Mr.  E.  Mdler,  gar- 
dener to  F.  Taggart,  Esq.,  Old  Sneyd  Park,  Bristol;  and  M . W.  Rye,  gar- 
dener to  J.  Derham,  Esq.,  Sneyd  Park,  Bristol. 

The  contributions  of  fruit  were  not  numerous,  but  the  produce  staged  was 
of  good  quality.  Mr.  Nicholls,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Miller,  Brentry  House, 
Westbury-on-Trym,  staged  four  vines  in  pots,  carrying  heavy  crops  of  well- 
finished  fruit.  These  represented  Foster’s  Sweetwater  and  Black  Hamburgh, 
of  which  there  were  two  canes  each.  Messrs.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Lowfield  Nur- 
series, Crawley,  Sussex,  exhibited  a collection  of  apples,  consisting  of  upwards 
of  forty  dishes,  the  majority  being  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation  for  so 
late  in  the  season.  Tomatoes  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  Bannister. 

In  the  agricultural  department  great  displays  of  seeds,  grasses,  and  roots 
were  made  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  of  Reading,  Messrs.  E.  Webb  and 
Sons,  Stourbridge,  and  Messrs.  Wheeler  and  Sons,  Gloucester,  which  very 
materially  enhanced  the  attractions  of  the  gathering. 


&jjt  Houstljolii. 

♦ 

CHEESE  CUSTARD. 

The  subject  of  this  paper  maybe  properly  introduced  with  the  observation 
that  it  illustrates  the  possibility  of  an  important  discovery  of  the  most  direct 
utility  being  made,  described,  demonstrated  in  the  most  public  manner,  and 
yet  remaining  as  a sort  of  dead  letter  in  the  alphabet  of  the  world’s  knowledge. 
It  has  troubled  me  much  that  what  I have  to  communicate  is  not  already  too 
well  known  to  need  any  help  from  me,  but  it  is  practically  unknown,  and  all 
good  housewives,  all  who  love  good  food,  and  all  who  should  observe  economy 
in  furnishing  the  table,  are  hereby  advised  to  take  particular  note  of  what 
follows. 

Proposition — What  will  you  do  with  a piece  of  old  dry  cheese  that  no  one 
can  eat,  and  that  refuses  to  be  half  melted  as  a Welsh  rabbit  (which,  of 
course,  is  a rare  bit)  ? I can  tell  you  what  I have  seen  done  with  it.  I have 
seen  it  thrust  into  the  kitchener  with  the  waste  fat  and  other  rubbish  that  it 
is  the  rule  to  burn,  and  I have  heard  it  soon  afterwards  roaring  up  the 
chimney,  for  cheese  burns  like  fat,  and  the  better  the  cheese  the  more  likely 
is  it  to  set  the  chimney  on  fire.  You  will  say  this  is  shocking.  Well,  some 
such  way  of  settling  accounts  with  old  cheese  may  be  practised  in  your  house, 
my  good  reader,  without  your  knowledge,  so  make  sure  of  your  facts  before 
you  denounce  unknown  destroyers.  Before  you  have  finished  this  paper  you 
will  know  how  to  convert  the  old  flinty  cheese  into  a delicate,  wholesome,  and 
digestible  article  of  diet,  more  nourishing  than  a steak,  and  more  tasty  than  a 
devilled  kidney. 

Good  cheese  consists  of  casein  and  cream.  A poor  cheese  consists  of 
casein  minus  the  cream.  In  natural  and  condensed  milk  the  casein  is  soluble  ; 
in  cheese  the  casein  is  insoluble — the  hand  of  man  has  made  the  difference. 
By  treating  the  milk  with  rennet  or  acids,  to  form  a curd,  the  casein  is  con- 
densed, and  the  natural  potash  is  expelled  from  it.  A milk  diet  will  never 
cause  scurvy  : a cheese  diet  will  cause  scurvy,  and  often  has  done  so.  There 
are  two  reasons  why  cheese  should  be  eaten  with  caution,  even  by  the  robust, 
and  they  are  its  natural  indigestibility  and  its  defect  of  potash.  It  is  the 
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most  nourishing  food  known,  but  the  moat  dillicult  of  digestion,  and  singularly 
incomplete  as  a food,  requiring  the  aid  of  raw  vegetables  to  compensate  for  the 
removal  of  its  potash,  which,  of  course,  is  transferred  from  the  curd  to  the 
whey  in  cheesemaking. 

Those  who  understand  electrioity  are  familiar  with  the  reversal  of  the 
action  in  what  are  called  accumulators.  Now  a reversal  of  the  action  is  pos- 
sible in  the  utilization  of  cheese.  In  making  it  we  drive  the  potash  out,  but 
in  converting  it  into  a digestible  and  delicious  food  we  restore  the  potash  to 
it,  and  it  becomes — at  some  distance — soluble  casein  once  more.  For  the  dis- 
covery of  this,  and  also  its  promulgation,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  Mattieu 
Williams,  F.C.S.,  who,  in  a course  of  lectures  on  the  scientific  basis  of  cookery, 
given  at  meetings  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  thus  discourses  on  the  subject  : — 

“ Taking  the  composition  of  a whole  skinned  and  prepared  sheep,  or  ox, 
as  it  hangs  in  a butcher’s  shop,  the  amount  of  nutriment  it  contains  is  about 
equal  to  one-third  of  its  weight  of  cheese.  The  fat  is  about  the  same 
in  both,  but  the  difference  is  due  to  the  bones  and  excess  of  water.  Thus, 
20  lbs.  of  cheese  contains  as  much  nutritious  material  as  a sheep  of  60  lbs. 
weight,  and  would  have  the  same  value  as  practical  nutriment  if  it  could  be 
as  easily  digested. 

“ To  us,  in  this  densely  populated  country,  so  largely  dependent  on  im- 
ported food,  this  is  of  vast  importance,  cheese  being  the  most  portable  of  all 
food — even  more  so  than  wheat— on  account  of  the  greater  value  in  given  bulk. 
We  may  obtain  it  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  it  can  be  used  as 
ballast,  if  obtainable  where  ballast  is  required. 

“ I therefore  claim  to  have  done  the  State  some  service  in  having  worked 
out  the  problem  of  restoring  the  casein  of  cheese  to  its  original  soluble  form, 
as  it  existed  in  the  milk,  and  thereby  rendering  it  easy  of  digestion.  My 
method  is  very  simple,  and,  after  what  I have  just  explained,  so  obvious  that 
1 am  surprised  at  being  unable  to  find  any  record  of  its  having  been  done 
before. 

“As  everybody  now  knows,  acids  are  neutralised  by  alkalis.  If,  then,  the 
casein  was  rendered  insoluble  by  acid — say  lactic  acid — it  is  probable  that  it 
may  have  its  solubility  restored  by  adding  as  much  alkali  as  will  neutralise 
that  acid.  I have  tried  this  with  complete  success,  have  thus  dissolved  cheese 
both  in  milk  and  in  water. 

“But  you  will  say  that  this  is  bringing  too  much  of  the  laboratory  into  the 
kitchen — this  neutralisation  by  alkali,  and  will  very  properly  ask  what  alkali  ? 
and  how  this  alkali  will  act  in  the  body  ; whether  as  food,  or  as  medicine,  or 
as  poison  ? 

“ The  alkali  I use  is  potash,  in  the  form  of  bicarbonate,  which  readily  gives 
up  its  alkali  to  any  fixed  acid  when  hot;  a little  explanation  will  show  that  it 
not  only  renders  the  cheese  digestible,  but  supplies  just  that  which  cheese 
requires  in  order  to  render  it  a complete  food. 

“Salts  of  potash  exist  in  milk,  but  they  are  all  so  soluble,  that  when  the 
curd  is  precipitated  in  the  cheesemaking  they  are  left  behind  in  the  whey, 
causing  the  cheese  to  be  in  a condition  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  the 
gelatine  of  the  academicians,  or  still  more  nearly  to  that  of  salt  junk,  from 
which  the  juices  have  passed  by  exosmosis  into  the  brine. 

“ In  the  course  of  my  youthful  wanderings  I had  a very  instructive  ex- 
perience of  this.  With  a fellow  tourist  (the  late  C.  M.  Clayton,  son  of  the 
diplomatist  concerned  in  the  ‘ Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  ’)  I took  passage  in  a 
small  schooner  from  Malta  to  Athens.  We  were  both  pedestrians,  had  walked 
together,  ‘ roughing  it,’  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  proud  of  our  powers  of 
enduring  hardships.  Consequently,  in  providing  our  food  for  the  voyage,  we 
took  nothing  but  a lump  of  cheese  and  some  loaves  of  bread.  A gale  of  wind 
blew  us  far  out  of  our  proper  course,  and  made  the  journey  a long  one.  We 
ate  our  cheese  heartily  enough  for  about  three  days,  then  it  became  hard  work 
to  go  on  with  it.  It  grew  worse  and  worse,  until  at  last  we  gladly  exchanged 
the  remainder  for  some  of  the  vile  broth  made  by  the  dirty  sailors  in  the  still 
dirtier  forecastle,  and  composed  of  horse  beans  and  stale  cabbage  leaves 
boiled  in  water.  On  landing  at  the  Piraeus  we  devoured  cucumbers,  fruit, 
and  lettuces  with  strange  avidity.  We  were  evidently  on  the  road  to  scurvy, 
and  should  have  reached  some  of  its  uglier  symptoms  had  we  continued  the 
cheese  diet  much  logner. 

“ We  were  craving  for  the  potash  salts  wanting  in  the  cheese,  and  which  the 
raw  vegetables  supplied,  just  as  sailors  crave  for  the  like  after  a long  course  of 
salt  junk  and  biscuits. 

“ This  is  my  recipe  for  restoring  the  casein  of  cheese  to  its  original  soluble 
condition.  Grate  the  cheese,  or  cut  it  into  shreds,  then  add  bicarbonate  of 
potash  at  the  rate  of  a quarter  of  an  ounce  to  one  pound  of  cheese  (this  pro- 
portion I have  calculated  as  about  supplying  the  amount  of  potash  which 
originally  existed  in  the  quantity  of  milk  from  which  the  cheese  was  made). 
Put  these  in  three  or  four  times  their  own  bulk  of  water  or  milk,  slowly  raise 
to  the  boiling  point,  and  keep  hot,  stirring  until  all  the  cheese  is  dissolved. 
The  solution  thus  obtained  thickens  into  a oustard-like  mass  on  cooling. 
Any  larger  quantity  of  water  or  milk  may  be  used  if  a more  liquid  result  is 
required. 

“ I use  common  F/nglish  or  American  cheese,  in  spite  of  the  cookery  books, 
which  prescribe  Parmesan  whenever  grated  cheese  is  demanded.  Parmesan 
grates  readily,  because,  as  they  say  in  the  Midlands,  ‘Its  butter  has  gone  to 
market.’  It  is  similar  to  what  is  there  called  skim  Dick,’  the  hard  dry 
cheese  given  to  farm  labourers,  or  sold  at  about  4£d.  per  lb,  It  is  made  from 
skimmed  milk.  Parmesan  is  but  glorified  skim  Dick,  glorified  by  its  peculiar 
and  fine  flavour.  The  solution  of  cheese  may  be  used  in  many  different  ways. 
Stirred  into  oatmeal  porridge,  boiled  rice,  bread  crumbs,  mashed  potatoes, 
hasty  pudding,  or  other  similar  farinaoeous  preparations,  it  supplies  a highly 
nutritious,  economical,  and  digestible  dish,  a meal  in  itself  equivalent  in  com- 
position and  nutritive  value  to  beef  and  potatoes. 

“I  have  given  these  concoctions  the  general  name  of  ‘ cheese  porridge.’ 
They  are  not  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  pampered  epicures,  to  whose  require- 
ments I give  no  attention,  but  those  who  work  hard  with  brain  or  muscle  will, 
I think,  appreciate  them.  Their  preparation  may  be  simplified,  and  I think 
rather  improved,  by  adding  the  bicarbonate  of  potash  to  the  water  in  which 
the  meal,  rice,  See.,  is  boiled,  and  throwing  in  the  grated  oheese,  well  mixing 
it,  just  before  turning  the  porridge  out  of  the  pot. 

“ The  following  is  an  excellent  dish  —cheese  custard,  or  improved  digestible 
fondil.  Dissolve  grated  cheese  in  milk  with  bicarbonate  of  potash  in  the 
proportions  already  given,  flavour  with  mustard  and  pepper,  &c.  ; then  beat 
up  eggs,  yolk  and  white  together,  at  tho  rate  of  two  or  threo  to  evory  ^ lb. 
of  cheese.  Add  those  to  the  cheese  solution.  Now  take  a shallow  dish  that 
will  bear  heating,  put  a little  butter  on  it,  and  heat  the  butter  till  it  frizzles  ; 
then  pour  the  mixture  into  this,  and  bako  or  fry  until  it  is  nearly  solidified 
and  very  lightly  browned.  This  is  a rich  dish,  requiring  broad.  It  is  best 
cooked  in  little  dishes,  one  portion  in  each,  and  eaten  from  tho  samo. 


“ By  using  a larger  quantity  of  milk  to  dilute  this  cheese  custard  a very 
wholesome  and  delicious  cheese  pudding  may  be  made.  Bread,  cut  in  slices, 
with  or  without  butter,  is  laid  in  a pie  dish,  one  slice  above  the  other,  and  the 
diluted  cheese  custard  poured  upon  it  cold,  and  allowed  to  stand  an  hour  or 
more  until  the  bread  is  fully  saturated.  It  is  then  baked  until  the  surface  is 
lightly  browned.” 


&trm  Pant?,  Jftofom,  anir  jfeuits. 


Oncidicm  pardoglossum  (Gard.  Chron.  1886,  617). — Flowers  narrow, 
whitish,  much  yellow  on  the  lip,  column  long. 

Cypripedium  apiculatum  ( G.C . 1886,  617). — Across  between  C.  barbatum 

and  C.  Boxalli. 

Adiantum  Birkenheadi  (G.C.  1886,  648). — A distinct  and  beautiful 
maiden  hair  fern  distinguished  by  “ the  dilatate  lobate  development  of  the 
apices  of  the  larger  and  more  conspicuous  pinnules.” 

Narcissus  juncifolius  muticus  (G.C.  1886,  648). — A handsome  plant, 
sweet  scented,  a probable  hybrid  batween  N.  juncifolius  and  N.  P.  N. 
Portulacca  muticus. 

Epidendrum  fraudulentum  (G.C.  1886,  648). — A curosity,  flowers  rosy 
and  purple. 

Maxillaria  Lehmanni  (G.C.  1886,  648). — Flowers  as  large  as  that  of 
Lycaste  Skinneri,  snow  white. 

Portulacca  orandiflora  Reg eli  (Qartmflora  1209). — A beautiful  variety 
of  a well  known  annual. 

Salvia  interrupta  (Gartfl,.  1210). — A bold  plant  allied  to  8.  officinalis  ; 
flowers  purple  or  blue. 

Scabiosa  Caucasica  v.  elegans  (Gartenfl.  12  2). — The  best  of  its  family, 
and  free  in  flowering 


Coraaponiiracc. 

CERTIFICATING  PELARGONIUMS. 

As  one  of  the  certificating  sinners,  I read  the  paper  on  pelargoniums  by 
“Practical  Cultivator”  with  some  interest.  Oj  some  points  I might  agree 
with  him,  as,  for  example,  that  in  granting  certificates  for  show  varieties  we 
have  often  thought  more  of  “show  quality  ” than  garden  habit.  But  “Prac- 
tical Cultivator  ” vitiates  his  argument  by  what  I regard  as  a falsification  of 
facts,  which  is  just  the  way  in  which  the  over-zealous  cut  the  ground  from 
beneath  their  feet.  I will  follow  the  excellent  example  of  your  “ Scrutator,” 
and  ask  for  a plain  answer  to  a plain  question.  The  writer  says  “ some 
dozens  of  certificates  have  been  awarded  during  the  past  fifteen  years  to 
varieties  of  which  not  more  than  one  bloom  was  fully  developed  when  they 
were  submitted  to  the  adjudicators.”  Now  I do  not  believe  this,  and  my  plain 
question  is — When  and  Where  ? A Certificator. 


©tiituarg* 


Recently,  at  his  residence,  Dinham  House,  Ludlow,  R.  Kyrke  Penson,  Esq.,  a 
well-known  cultivator  of  auriculas  and  carnations,  in  his  70th  year. 


COVKNT  GARDEN. 


Fruit. 

Apples  ... per  5-sieve  2s.  0<1.  to  4 s.  0,1. 

Apples,  Ameiican,  per  bar.  10s.  Gd.  ,,2ts.  0<1. 
Apiicnts.. . ..perdoz.  0s.  6d.  ,,  0s.  8d. 

COeriies  ....per  lb.  0s.  4d.  ,,  Is.  Od. 

Cobs,  Kent..  — per  100 lbs.  36s.  Od.  ,,50s.  Od. 

Figs per  doz.  2s.  6d.  ,,  5s.  Od. 

Gooseberries  ....per  quart  0s.  Gd.  ,,  0s.  81. 
Grapes  — per  lb.  2s.  Od.  ,,  6s.  Od. 

I.emons  ..........  per  case  8s.  Od.  „ 9s.  Od. 

Melons each  2s.  Od.  ,,  3s.  01. 

Peaches.  perdoz.  6s.  Od.  „18s,  Od. 

Pine-apples,  English,  per 

lb 2s.  Od.  „ 2s.  Gd. 

Pine-apples,  St.  Michaels, 

each — 3s.  6d.  ,,10s.  6d. 

Strawberries  per  lb.  2s.  Od.  ,,  6s.  Od. 


Vegetables. 

Artichokes,  Globe,  per  ds.  2s.  Gd.  to  3s.  6il. 
Asparagus,  English,  per  100  2s.  Od.  ,,  6s.  Od 
Asparagus,  French,  per  bun.  Is.  Gd.  ,,  Gs.  Od. 

Bruns,  French  per  lb.  0s.  9d.  „ Is.  Od. 

Beet  perdoz.  Is.  Od.  ,,  2 s.  Od. 

Cabbages  per  doz.  Is.  Gd.  ,,  2s.  0J. 

Carrots per  bun.  0s.  4d.  „ 0s.  Gd. 

Cauliflowers  — — ..perdoz.  2s.  6d.  „ 3s.  Gd. 

Cucumbers  — each  0s.  4d.  ,,  0s.  Gd. 

Endive  per  doz.  Is.  Od.  „ Is.  Gd. 

Garlic per  lb.  0s.  4d.  ,,  0s.  Gd. 

Herbs  — — per  bunch  0s.  3d.  ,,  0s.  4d. 

Horse-radish per  bun.  8s.  Od.  „ 4s.  Od. 

Lettuces,  Cabbage,  per  doz.  0s.  8d.  „ Is.  Od. 

Lettuce,  Cos per  doz.  Is.  Od.  ,,  Is.  61. 

Leeks... per  bun.  0s.  8d.  „ 0s.  Gl. 

Mint,  Green per  bun,  0s.  3d.  „ 0s.  4d. 

Mushrooms  — — per  basket  Is.  Od.  ,,  Is.  Gd. 

Onions  per  bunch  0s.  4d.  „ 0s.  Gd. 

Parsley per  bun.  0s.  3d.  „ 0s.  4d. 

Peas per  quart  Is.  4d.  „ 2s.  Od. 

Radishes  _ per  doz.  bunch  Os.  Gd.  ,,  Is.  Od. 

Rhubarb  per  bun.  0s.  4d.  ,,  0s.  Gd. 

Hmall  Hulading  ..per  pun.  Os.  3d.  .,  0s.  4rd. 

Spinach  per  bushel  2s.  01.  to  3s.  Od. 

Tomatoes  per  lb.  0s.  9d.  ,,  Is.  Od. 

Turnips  .... per  bunch  0s.  4d.  ,,  0s.  Ud. 


Cut  Flowers. 
Abutilons ....  per  doz.  bun. 
Azaleas  ..per  doz.  sprays 
Bluebells  ..  perdoz.  bun. 

Bouvardlas per  bunch 

Callas perdoz. 

Carnations,  per  doz.  blms. 
Eucharis,  per  doz.  blooms 
Gardenias,  per  doz.  blooms 
Heliotropes,  per  doz.  sprays 

Iris per  doz.  bun. 

Laoageria,  perdoz.  blooms 
Lilium  longiflorum,  per 

doz.  blooms  

Lilium  cand.dum,  per  doz. 

b ooms  

Marguerites,  per  doz.  bun 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  bun. 

Pansies  per  doz. 

Premies  per  doz.  bun. 

Pelargoniums,  Zonal,  per 

doz.  trusses  

Pefargoniums,  per  doz. 

trusses  — 

Pyrothrums ptrdoz. 

Ranunculus,  per  doz.  blms. 

Roses perdoz.  blms. 

Roses,  Tea  . per  doz.  blms. 
Stephmotis  per  doz.  sprays 
Tropreolum  ..per  doz.  bun. 
Tuberoses  .... perdoz. 


Is.  Gd. 

•c 

O 

O 

Is.  Od. 

„ Is.  Gd . 

0s.  91. 

„ Is.  Od. 

0s.  Gd. 

„ Is.  Od. 

3s.  Od. 

„ 4s.  Od. 

Is  01. 

„ Is.  Gd. 

3s.  Od. 

,,  4s.  Gd. 

Is.  Od. 

„ 3s.  Od. 

0s.  Gd. 

„ 0s.  8d. 

6s.  0d. 

„ 7s.  Gd. 

Is.  Od. 

2s.  Od. 

4s.  Od. 

„ Gs.  Od. 

2s.  OJ. 

„ 3s.  Od. 

3 s.  Od. 

„ Gs.  Od. 

3s.  Od. 

„ Gs.  Od. 

Is.  Od. 

„ 3s.  Od. 

5s.  Od. 

,,16s.  Od. 

0s.  Gd. 

„ 0s.  8d. 

0s.  84. 

„ Is.  01. 

2s.  Od. 

„ 5s.  Od. 

Is.  Gd. 

„ 3s.  Od. 

Is.  61. 

,,  2s.  Od. 

Is.  Od. 

„ Is.  Gd. 

Is.  Gd. 

„ 2s.  Gd. 

Is.  Od. 

„ 2 s.  Od. 

Is.  Od. 

„ Is.  Gd, 

BOROUGH  AND  SPITALFIKLDS. 
Potatoes. 

Regonts —per  ton  75s.  to  100s. 

Magnum  Bonum  — — ..per  ton  (10s.  ,,  9 is. 
Scotch  Champion  ....per  ton  60s.  ,,  05s. 

Victorias  per  ton  ll(,s.  ,,  85s. 

Jersey  Kidneys,  Now.. per  cwt.  16s.  „ 21s. 
Jersey  Rounds,  New  ..perowt  8s.  „ lis. 
Malta  Kidneys,  New  ..per  cwt.  10s.  „ 16s. 
Malta  Rounds,  Now  -per  cwt  8s.  „ 10s. 
Lisbon  Rounds per  cwt.  7s.  „ 10s. 


KEATING’S  POWDER.— Kills  bugs,  moths,  llcas,  and  all  Insoots  (perfectly  unrivalled). 
Harmless  to  everything  but  inseots.  Tins,  Gd.  ami  Is. — [Advt,] 
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OOYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

J\  GREAT  PROVINCIAL  SHOW  AT  LIVERPOOL. 

Jitnk  29  to  July  5,  1886. 

GREAT  EXHIBITION  of  PLANTS.  FLOWERS,  FRUIT,  VEGETABLES,  &o„  in  tlio 
BOTANIC  GARDENS  and  WAVERTREE  PARK. 

Schedules  and  full  particulars  as  to  space,  &o  , may  bo  had  on  application  to  tho 
Superintendent,  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron,  Royal  Horticultural  Sooiety,  C liavvick,  Loudon  ; or  to 
Mr.  J.  Richardson,  Botanic  Gardens,  Liverpool. 

NOTICE.— Entries  close  June  21. 

Royal  horticultural  society, 

SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  S.W. 

NOTICE.— COMMITTEE  MEETINGS,  Fruit  and  Floral,  at  Eleven  am.,  in  the 
Conservatory  ; Scientific  at  One  p.m..  in  the  Lindley  Library,  on  TUESDAY  next,  June  22. 
SHOW  OF  PELARGONIUMS.  Ac. 

N.B. — Open  to  Fellows  at  Twelve  o'clock,  and  the  Public  at  One  o’clock. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE.— GREAT  ROSE  SHOW  OF  THE  SEASON, 
SATURDAY,  July  3.  For  Schedules,  Entry  Forms,  &o.,  &o.,  apply  to  Mr.  W.  G. 
Head,  Garden  Superintendent,  Crystal  Palaoe,  S.E. 

RAND  ROSE  SHOW,  NORWICH,  TUESDAY  and  WEDNESDAY, 
VT  July  13  and  14  (during  visit  of  Roval  Agricultural  Society).  £150  offered  in 
prizes,  including:  Roses,  72  vars.,  £10;  48  vars.,  £5  5s.;  36  vara.  (amateurs),  £5  5s.  81 
classes  in  all.  Entries  close  July  8. 

Bank  Plain,  Norwich.  Arthur  W.  Preston,  Hon.  Secretary. 

RAND  ROSE  SHOW,  BATH,  THURSDAY,  July  8.— 1st  Prizes: 
vX  Nurserymen  : 72  varieties,  £8  8s. ; 36  varieties,  £4.  Amateurs  : 36  varieties,  £5  ; 24 
varieties,  £3.  The  2nd  and  3rd  prizes  in  proportion.  Several  other  classes  for  Roses, 
Bouquets,  Strawberries,  and  Plants.  31  classes  in  all.  Entries  close  July  3.  For  Prize 
Schedules  apply  to 

14,  Milsom  Street,  Bath.  Benjamin  Pearson,  Secretary. 


Lewisham  and  district  floral  society.— grand  sum- 
mer EXHIBITION,  in  the  Grounds  of  Riverdale,  Lewisham,  S B.,  Wednesday, 
June  30,  and  Thursday,  July  1,  1886,  will  be  opened  by  Lord  and  Lady  Lewisham.  Band 
of  the  Roval  Horse  Artillery.  £5  offered  for  the  best  48  Cut  Roses  ; also  Second  aud  Third 
Prizes.  These  aud  various  others  are  open  to  all  comers. 

For  Schedules,  &o„  apply  to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  Henry  Drake,  39,  Court  Hill 
Road,  Lewisham,  S.E. 


Lee.  blackheath,  & lewisham  horticultural  society. 

— The  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  will  be  held  in  the  Grounds  of  Mrs.  Penn,  The 
Cedars,  Lee,  on  WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY,  July  7 and  8.  Schedules  and  all 
particulars  may  be  obtained  of  the  Secretary, 

C.  Helmer,  5,  Boones  Road,  I ce,  S.E. 


Taunton,  somerset. -The  nineteenth  grand  annual 

EXHIBITION  of  the  TAUNTON  DEANE  HORTICULTURAL  AND  FLORICUL- 
TURAL  SOCIETY  will  be  held  in  the  Ticary  Park,  Taunton,  on  THURSDAY,  the  12th 
XuGDST)  I8g6.  About  £250  in  Prizes.  Bee  Tent.  Prize  Schedul  :s  may  be  obtained  of  the 
Hon.  Secs.  Taunton  Flower  Show,  5,  Hammet  Street,  Taunton. 


ffiSi^ibtttons  anti  Meetings  for  tfje  iEnamng  Meek. 

Tuesday,  June  22  — Royal  Horticultural  Society. — Floral  and  Fruit  Committees, 
11  a m.  ; Scientific  Committee,  1 p.m.  ; Exhibition  of  Pelargoniums. 

Tuesday,  June  22. — Hyde  Sports  Association. — Rose  Show. 

Wednesday,  June  23  to  Friday,  June  25. — York. — Floral  Fete. 


auction  Sales  for  tfje  fEnaufng  HJEerit, 

Thursday,  June  24. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden  ; Orchids. 
Friday,  June  25. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  and  68,  Cheapside ; Orchids. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. — Post  free  from  the  Office,  4,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  One  Copy,  2£d.  : 3 Months,  3s. : 6 Months,  6s.  : One 
Year,  Us.  6d.  (including  the  Christmas  Number),  To  America,  Australia,  Belgium, 
Canada,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  India,  Italy,  Spain,  Sweden,  and 
Switzerland,  14s.  per  annum. 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS.  — Five  lines  and 

under,  body  type,  2s.  6d. ; each  additional  line,  6d. ; half  a oolumn,  £1  15s. ; a 
column,  £3 ; one  page,  £9. 

Advertisements  for  the  Current  Number  must  be  sent  not  later  than  Wednesday,  and 
for  Monthly  Parts  not  later  than  the  24th  of  each  Month,  addressed  to  the  Advertisement 
Office  of  the  Gardeners’  Magazine,  148  and  149,  Aldersgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  of  HORTICULTURAL  or  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES  and 
SHOWS  are  inserted  on  the  Leader  Page  at  Is.  per  line. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  OF  SITUATIONS  VACANT,  or  from  persons  seeking  employ- 
ment, Is.  each  four  lines  (28  words),  and  3d.  per  line  af 
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A Revolution  in  the  Construction  of  Boilers  appears  to  be 
imminent,  but  we  cannot  promise  it  will  be  accomplished  in  time  to 
affect  the  boiler  contest  that  has  been  organized  in  connection  with 
the  R.H.S.  exhibition  at  Liverpool.  Unfortunately  there  will  he 
another  kind  of  boiler  contest  at  the  time  the  exhibition  takes  place, 
and  hot  water  will  be  in  fashion.  Our  business  is  with  the  non- 
political ebullition,  and  we  esteem  it  a privilege  to  be  enabled  at 
this  juncture  to  direct  attention  to  the  latest  invention  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Fletcher,  of  Warrington,  who  has  done  much  for  hot  water, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  the  Count  Rumford  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Mr.  Fletcher’s  scientific  labours  have  been,  to  a great 
extent,  directed  to  the  economic  application  of  the  heat  derived 
from  the  combustion  of  gas,  and  what  we  have  now  to  report  upon 
is  an  experiment  in  gas  heating.  But  the  boiler  men  are  hereby 
advised  to  pay  heed  to  it,  for  it  illustrates  the  subject  of  heating  at 
large — first  by  demonstrating  the  operation  of  an  important  prin- 
ciple, and  next  by  showing  the  way  to  communicate  heat  to  water 
in  about  half  the  time  hitherto  employed — and,  as  appears  at 
present,  with  proportionate  economy  of  fuel. 

It  is  demonstrated,  in  the  first  place,  that  a vessel  containing 
water  cannot  be  actually  touched  by  a flame.  This  is  a very  delicate 
point ; but  we  are  satisfied  with  Mr.  Fletcher’s  demonstration,  which 
consists  in  pasting  a paper  label  on  the  underside  of  the  boiler  and 
showing  it  subsequently  unhurt,  although  by  the  application  of  flame 
in  the  usual  way  the  water  in  the  vessel  has  been  forced  up  to  boiling- 
heat.  Not  only  is  it  demonstrated  that  actual  contact  between  the 
flame  and  the  boiler  is  impossible  so  long  as  the  latter  contains 
water,  but  the  breadth  of  the  space  between  the  flame  and  the  metal 
has  been  measured,  and  the  cause  of  the  interspace — or,  as  it  may 
be  called,  the  flame  vacuum— is  made  evident.  It  comes  to  this,  that 
the  heat  is  absorbed  so  rapidly  and  continuously  by  the  water  that, 
as  the  flame  approaches  the  metal,  it  is  killed  by  cold.  Everyone 
who  has  had  practical  experiences  of  fires  and  fuels  must  have  noticed 
that  a cold  surface  kills  a flame  or  diminishes  its  brilliancy,  the  rapid 
absorption  of  its  heat  being  the  simple  explanation.  The  problem 
Mr.  Fletcher  selected  for  solution  by  means  of  experiment  was  how 
to  abolish  this  “ flame  vacuum,”  and  thus  bring  the  flame  into  actual 
contact  with  the  metal,  and  thus,  by  augmenting  the  power  of  the 
boiler  to  communicate  the  heat  to  the  water,  to  effect  economy  in 
the  consumption  of  fuel,  and  at  the  same  time  raise  the  heat  with 
greater  rapidity. 

As  happens  in  all  such  cases,  it  is  like  conjuring,  very  easy  when 
you  know  how  to  do  it.  A poker  thrust  into  a bright  fire  will  cause 
a little  deadness  where  immediate  contact  with  the  fire  occurs.  This 
illustrates  the  action  of  a body  capable  of  rapid  absorption,  and  for 
a few  seconds  perhaps  there  will  be  between  the  poker  and  the  flame 
a “ flame  vacuum.”  But  the  metal  quickly  absorbs  heat,  the  vacuum 
is  abolished,  direct  contact  occurs,  and  the  red-hot  or  white-hot  poker 
is  the  result.  Were  the  poker  a hollow  tube  filled  with  water,  in  com- 
munication with  a system  of  vessels  or  pipes,  actual  contact  would 
not  occur,  and  to  raise  it  to  a red  heat  would  be  impossible.  Now 
to  solve  the  problem  we  must  ensure  for  the  water  some  portion  at 
least  of  the  advantage  of  the  solid  metal  in  the  absorption  of  heat ; 
and  as  regards  merely  accomplishing  this  there  is  now  no  difficulty, 
but  to  apply  the  solution  to  working  purposes  will  demand  the 
exercise  of  patience  by  practical  experts. 

Mr.  Fletcher  inserts  in  the  bottom  of  a boiler  a number  of  short 
copper  rods,  which  pass  through  and  terminate  inside  in  hammered 
heads,  which  may  be  compared  to  the  heads  of  nails.  These  short 
rods  have  the  advantage  exemplified  in  the  poker  of  allowing  the 
flame  to  come  into  actual  contact  with  them.  A paper  label  pasted 
on  one  of  the  rods  will  never  be  seen  a second  time  after  the  flame  has 
been  applied  in  an  efficient  manner.  The  copper  rods  carry  the  heat 
directly  into  the  body  of  the  water,  and  the  result  is  a wonderful 
rapidity  in  the  rising  of  the  heat.  The  copper  rods  are  like  the  rails 
on  the  iron  road,  they  reduce  friction  and  so  facilitate  transport,  the 
train  in  this  case  being  made  of  heat  and  its  destination  the  water 
in  the  boiler. 

The  application  of  this  discovery,  as  remarked  above,  constitutes 
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another  problem  to  bo  worked  out  by  experiment  and  observation. 
There  was  never  an  invention  perfected  at  the  first  inception  of  its 
plan,  and  in  the  matter  before  us  it  is  evident  there  is  much  to  be 
done  to  convert  the  notion  into  money  for  the  advantage  of  man- 
kind. Let  us  look  at  the  outside  of  our  hypothetical  boiler,  with  its 
poker  ends  protruding  from  the  base  to  make  actual  contact  with  the 
ihune.  If  the  rods  are  too  long  they  will  seize  more  heat  than  they 
can  use,  and  oxydation  will  occur,  which  is  at  once  vexatious  and 
destructive.  The  length  and  thickness  of  the  rods,  therefore,  will 
have  to  be  carefully  proportioned  to  the  vessel  and  the  means  of 
heating.  Now,  if  we  look  inside,  we  shall  see  that  if  the  bottom  of 
the  boiler  is  much  occupied  with  the  projecting  heads  of  the  rods 
there  may  be  such  a rapid  accumulation  of  sediment  as  to  prejudice 
the  whole  affair.  It  is,  however,  only  reasonable  to  anticipate  that 
difficulties  of  detail  will  be  surmounted  in  the  usual  way,  and,  in  the 
first  instance  at  least,  the  mistakes  are  likely  to  be  more  instructive 
than  the  successes. 

The  members  of  the  Gas  Institute  had  an  opportunity  on  June  9 
of  witnessing  Mr.  Fletcher’s  experiments,  which  were  accompanied 
by  lucid  explanations,  and  the  meeting  constitutes  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  a most  important  subject. 


The  Potato  Crop  is  always  in  danger  in  a rainy  season.  Since  the 
growing  time  commenced  this  has  been  a rainy  season,  and,  as  we 
anticipated,  the  temperature  has  been  below  the  proper  average.  It 
would  be  rash  to  say  that  the  potato  crop  is  in  danger,  but  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  it  has  had  enough  rain  to  carry  it  through  to  the  time  of 
ripening  ; and  should  the  season  continue  cold  and  wet — as  of  course 
it  may — then  there  will  be  danger,  and  the  great  old  enemy  will 
appear  to  fluster  us.  It  has  been  our  custom  to  remark,  from  year 
to  year,  that  while  we  are  powerless  as  regards  regulating  the 
weather,  we  are  not  powerless  in  respect  of  mitigating  the  effects  of 
unfavourable  weather  on  the  potato  crop  ; and,  as  a rule,  good  culti- 
vation may  be  regarded  as  a sure  preventive  of  disease  up  to  a 
certain  point  well  within  the  limits  of  a fair  return  for  reasonable 
labour.  At  the  present  time  the  moulding  up  is  the  chief  business. 
Now  we  warn  all  and  sundry  that,  in  the  event  of  a bad  season, 
scientific  moulding  will  prove  to  be  the  turning  point  between  profit 
and  loss  in  potato  growing.  Those  who  allow  ample  space  for  the 
shaws  to  spread  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  light  and  air,  and  who  ply 
the  fork  or  a suitable  plough  between  the  rows,  and  mould  up 
“ small  and  often  ” will  have  a great  crop  at  command  as  nearly  as 
can  be  done  by  the  art  of  man  ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who 
crowd  the  plant,  leave  the  interspaces  uncultivated,  and  mould  up 
“ all  at  once,”  will  have  nothing ; or,  rather,  will  have  vexation  and 
loss,  and  the  mockery  of  nature  for  their  ill-usage  of  the  plant.  We 
have  constantly  urged  the  importance  of  slight  and  frequent  mould- 
ings, and  these  to  be  managed  with  the  least  imaginable  injury  to 
the  shaws ; and  recent  experiments,  fully  reported  on  in  our  past 
issues,  have  amply  justified  our  advices  on  this  as  on  other  points 
in  potato  culture. 


Royat.  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  has  abandoned  the 
summer  show  announced  for  July  7 and  8. 

Mr.  Edwin  Roland  has  taken  charge  of  the  gardens  at  Aldersey 
Hall,  Chester. 

Dr.  Cooke’s  Herbarium  of  Fungi  has  been  acquired  for  the 
nation,  and  deposited  in  the  Herbarium  at  Kevv,  to  supplement  the 
Berkeley  collection,  which  is  much  valued  there. 

Mr.  John  Williams  having  left  Rufford  Hall  Gardens,  Ormskirk, 
has  taken  charge  of  the  gardens  of  J.  Whitehead,  Esq.,  Penwortham, 
Preston. 

Analysis  of  Soils,  more  especially  as  to  the  presence  of  organic 
carbon  and  ammonia,  is  a special  subject  of  interest  in  Comptes  liendus 
for  April  27. 

British  Archaeological  Association  will  meet  at  Darlington, 
July  26,  and  four  or  five  days  following.  The  district  around  the  place 
of  meeting  will  be  vigorously  scoured  by  the  antiquaries. 

A Mushroom  over  nine  inches  in  diamf/ter  from  Churlwood, 
Surrey,  was  presented  at  the  meeting  of  Royal  Botanic  Society  held 
on  Saturday  last. 

Senecios  from  seed  freshly  gathered  and  scarcely  ripe  (not  dried) 
are  stated  by  the  lion,  and  Rev.  J.  T.  Boscawen  to  make  a quicker 
growth  than  from  dried  seed  ; and  the  green  seed  gives  a larger  per- 
centage of  plants. 

The  Marine  Laboratory  at  Plymouth  promoted  by  the  Marino 
Biological  Association  makes  satisfactory  progress.  The  plans  have 
been  approved  by  the  War  Office,  and  building  operations  liavo  com- 
menced. The  Lords  of  the  Treasury  promise  to  recommend  a grant 
of  £5,000  and  a subscription  of  £500  per  annum  for  five  years. 

A Skeleton  of  the  Moa,  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  the  “ ex- 
tinct dinornis”  (Dinornis  maximus),  is  a conspicuous  and  interesting 
object  in  the  Now  Zealand  court  at  the  Colonies.  In  this  sume  court 
also  is  the  “ unspeakable”  Kca  parrot  that  drives  farmers  mad  by  de- 
vouring their  live  mutton. 


The  City  of  London  Fine  Art  Gallery  is  to  be  opened  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  on  Thursday  next.  Can  it  be  true  that  the  City  of  London 
will  recognise  the  claims  of  art  F It  may  Vie  true  or  it  may  not  be 
true.  For  the  present  we  fear  the  whole  affair  consists  in  make- 
believe. 

The  Annual  Flower  Service  was  held  in  the  church  of  St. 
Catherine  Cree,  Leadenhall  Street,  on  Tuesday  last.  The  congrega- 
tion brought  gifts  of  flowers,  which  were  afterwards  taken  to  an  East 
End  orphanage.  The  Rev.  W.  M.  Whittemore,  D.D.,  preached  from 
Numbers  xvii.  8,  “The  rod  of  Aaron  put  forth  buds,”  &c. 

Berlin  Industrial  Exhibition,  1888,  is  estimated  to  cost  eight 
million  marks.  Towards  this  amount  the  city  of  Berlin  will  contribute 
two  million  marks,  and  it  is  expected  the  Imperial  Government  will 
give  sufficient  to  fill  up  the  difference  between  the  contribution  above 
noted  and  the  estimated  receipts,  which  are  estimated  at  three  and 
a-half  million  marks. 

Toughening  Paper. — A plan  for  rendering  paper  as  tough  as 
wood  or  leather  has  been  recently  introduced  on  the  Continent ; it  con- 
sists in  mixing  chloride  of  zinc  with  the  pulp  in  the  course  of  manu- 
facture. It  has  been  found  that  the  greater  the  degree  of  concentration 
of  the  zinc  solution,  the  greater  will  be  the  toughness  of  the  paper. 
It  can  be  used  for  making  boxes,  combs,  for  roofing,  and  even  for 
making  boots. 

The  Large  Summer  Radish  introduced  by  Messrs.  J.  Carter  and 
Co.,  which  bears  the  distinguishing  name  of  “ Knickerbocker,”  differs 
from  all  other  radishes  in  continuing  eatable  when  its  youth  is  past 
and  the  stem  is  running  up  to  flower.  It  should  make  an  end  of  the 
“ hot  radishes  ” that  are  often  supplied  from  the  garden  when  summer 
weather  has  set  in  ; still  the  Knickerbocker  has  warmth  sufficient  to 
afford  an  agreeable  stimulus  to  the  palate. 

Label  Writing  is  illustrated  in  Saxifraga  nepalensis,  a new  and 
spurious  name  for  our  old  friend  S.  pyramidalis.  The  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  commenting  on  the  injury  that  must  result  from  the  intro- 
duction of  such  names,  calls  upon  the  “ label  writers  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  Chiswick,”  to  set  an  example  of  bold  rectifica- 
tion. While  the  whole  system  of  botanical  nomenclature  is  in  confu- 
sion, and  the  botanists  make  mischief  mischievous  by  ignoring  their 
own  rules,  it  is  too  bad  to  find  fault  with  gardeners  at  Chiswick  who 
take  the  names  of  plants  without  searching  question. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Badger’s  “ Cottage  Gardening  ” appears  seasonably,  in 
a new  form,  with  improvements  and  enlargements,  and  will  he  useful 
to  the  owners  of  small  gardens  beyond  the  average  of  such  books.  For 
this  work  Mr.  Badger  was  awarded  a prize  that  carried  with  it  sub- 
stantial testimony  of  merit,  and  the  author  is  known  in  horticultural 
circles  as  a painstaking,  observing,  and  successful  amateur.  All  the 
directions  are  given  in  plain  terms,  all  the  advices  are  founded  on 
experience,  and  the  few  opinions  ventured  on  are  seasoned  with  common 
sense. 

Volcanic  Activities  in  New  Zealand  give  new  interest  to  the 
wonderful  lake  country  recently  illustrated  in  these  pages  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Froude’s  delightful  work  “ Oceana.”  Apart  from  what  may 
be  termed  the  human  and  the  scenic  interest  of  the  disastrous  eruption 
in  the  north  island,  there  is  a special  source  of  interest  in  its  apparent 
elucidation  of  a great  problem  in  cosmogony.  This  eruption  broke  out 
coincidently  with  the  cessation  of  the  activities  of  Etna.  The  possible 
necessity  for  the  coincidence  may  suggest  to  some  of  our  readers  a 
reperusal  of  the  paper  on  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth  that  will  be 
found  in  G.M.  of  Dec.  22,  1877. 

Colonial  Museums  in  Holland  and  Belgium  are  reported  on 
in  a letter  from  Mr.  Thomas  Christy  in  the  City  Press  of  June  16. 
The  writer  asks  “ where  are  all  the  series  of  samples  and  objects 
l’epresenting  the  commerce  of  our  Colonies  to  be  located  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  Colonial  Exhibition  ? ” To  such  a question  there  are  many 
possible  answers.  Perhaps  they  are  to  bo  located  in  a cellar  until 
rats  and  mildew  make  an  end  of  them.  Perhaps  they  are  to  be  given 
to  societies  and  museums  that  take  the  trouble  to  ask  for  them. 
Perhaps  their  final  home  may  be  in  a Colonial  museum  that  shall 
immediately  succeed  the  present  exhibition. 

Strei’tocari’US  Dunni  is  the  most  interesting  plant  now  flowering 
at  Kew.  It  belongs  to  the  didymocarpus  group  of  gesnerworts,  and 
attracts  by  its  oddity  much  more  than  by  its  beauty.  The  plant  pro- 
duces a huge  rugose  leaf,  from  the  base  of  which  springs  a cluster  of 
tubular  (lowers  of  a curious  buff  brown  colour.  To  display  a specimen 
the  pot  must  be  lifted  high  above  the  stage,  that  the  great  gaunt  leaf 
may  spread  out  in  its  full  proportions.  It  is  not  so  good  looking  ns 
Streptocarpus  Saundersi  (B.M.,  5,251), ov  IS.  polya n tlia  (B.M.,  4,850), 
which  have  handsomer  loaves  and  innocent-looking  pale  blue  or  lilac 
tinted  flowers.  There  are  many  plants  of  Streptocarpus  Dunni  in  the 
succulent  house,  and  one  mounted  for  display  is  in  the  begonia  stove, 
adjoining  the  Victoria  house. 

Liverfool  Provincial  Show  of  R.  H.S. — Intending  exhibitors  of 
plants,  &o-,  are  reminded  that  the  entries  close  on  Monday  next,  the 
21st.  It  is  expected  that  this  will  prove  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
important  of  the  exhibitions  over  held  by  the  society.  Croat  progress 
is  being  made  in  laying  out  the  grounds,  and  many  of  the  hothouses 
aro  already  erected.  The  implement  exhibition  is  of  great  extent. 
Fine  weather  appears  now  to  bo  all  that  is  wanted  to  ensure  complete 
success.  Exhibitors  aro  requested  to  noto  that  vans  will  be  in  readiness 
at  Edge  Hill  and  other  railway  stations  to  convey  the  plants,  Ac.,  to 
the  exhibition  on  giving  notice  to  Mr.  Richardson,  curator,  Botanic 
Gardens,  Liverpool,  when  they  may  bo  required;  and  the  several  lead- 
ing railway  companies  have  agreed  to  carry  the  plants  on  the  return 
journey  at  reduced  rates. 
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The  Holidays  have  been  freely  enjoyed  by  all  classes  in  all  places, 
although  the  weather  throughout  has  been  fickle  and  often  unpleasant. 
On  Monday  tho  weather  in  London  might  bo  described  as  a bearable 
imitation  of  winter,  yet  tho  railways  and  tho  outdoor  amusements  were 
made  lively  by  the  numbers  that  patronized  them.  The  holiday  spirit 
that  has  run  through  the  country  suggests  that  trade  is  not  extin- 
guished, and  politics  not  as  yet  paramount.  Crystal  Palace  had  48,000 
visitors ; the  Colonies,  80,000 ; Zoological  Gardens,  23,053 ; Kew 
Gardens,  72,210.  Generally  speaking  the  numbers  everywhere,  on 
road  and  river,  and  at  places  of  entertainment  throughout  the  country, 
exceed  those  of  last  year. 

Hull  Chrysanthemum  Society. — The  schedule  of  prizes  offered 
for  competition  at  the  exhibition  of  this  important  society  to  be  held 
November  18  and  19  is  more  comprehensive  and  liboral  than  in  either 
of  the  previous  years,  the  silver  cups  having  been  increased  and  the 
cash  prizes  materially  augmented.  There  are  now  four  challenge  prizes, 
the  most  important  being  the  vase  for  forty- eight  blooms  presented  by 
G.  Bolm,  Esq.,  which  is  of  the  value  of  fifteen  guineas,  and  carries 
with  it  prizes  of  £10,  £8,  £5,  and  £2.  The  others  are  a cun  of  the 
value  of  ten  guineas  with  money  prizes  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
£14  for  groups  of  chrysanthemums,  a piece  of  plate  for  the  best 
arranged  dinner  table,  and  a cup  of  the  value  of  eight  guineas  for  the 
best  stand  of  twelve  incurved  or  Japanese  blooms.  The  several  challenge 
prizes  have  to  be  won  twice  consecutively  or  three  times  altogether 
before  becoming  the  property  of  the  exhibitor.  That  for  forty-eight 
blooms  was  won  last  year  by  Mr.  Lindsay,  gardener  to  Sir  E.  Moss, 
Otterspool,  Liverpool. 

Fruit  Growing  in  Bohemia.— In  a recent  report  M.  Ladislas 
Burket,  director  of  the  School  of  Arboriculture  at  Pisek,  gives  some 
particulars  of  fruit-growing  in  Bohemia,  where,  as  in  various  other 
parts  of  the  world,  energetic  efforts  are  now  making  to  develop  that 
branch  of  culture.  In  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  which  in  acreage  may 
be  likened  to  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  put  together,  it  is  estimated 
there  are  20,500,000  fruit  trees,  of  which  about  13,490,000,  or  66  per 
cent.,  are  stone-fruit  trees,  and  the  rest  apples,  pears,  &c.,  including,  if 
we  understand  rightly,  vines.  There  is  a large  and  increasing  export, 
and  the  produce  of  Bohemian  orchards  is  sold  extensively  in  the 
markets  of  Berlin,  Stockholm,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Moscow.  Most  of 
the  best  French  and  German  varieties  have  been  introduced,  but  there 
are  besides  many  Bohemian  sorts  which  deserve  more  attention  than 
they  have  yet  received.  There  are  twelve  schools  of  agriculture  (and 
arboriculture)  in  Bohemia,  not  counting  the  School  of  Pomology  and 
-Enology  at  Troja,  near  Prague,  and  the  professional  staff  of  these 
schools  is  employed  during  the  summer  vacation,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Council  of  Agriculture,  in  travelling  about  and  giving  lectures  on 
practical  instruction  in  the  management  of  fruit.  Fruit-preserving 
has  made  some  progress,  but  it  is  admitted  that  much  remains  to  be 
desired.  What  are  done  best  at  present  are  drying  prunes  and  apples 
and  the  preparation  of  the  “ plum  marmalade  ” sold  all  over  Austria 
under  the  name  of  “ provild.”  In  drying  prunes  a competitor  has 
lately  sprung  up  in  the  newly-annexed  province  of  Bosnia.  Conserves 
on  the  French  model  are  only  made  by  three  or  four  small  establish- 
ments. Scarcely  any  cider  is  made  in  Bohemia. 


Ihrtts  of  ©bscrbaltott. 

♦ 

ASPHODELUS  LUTEUS. 

This  is  a very  attractive  hardy  herbaceous  plant,  and  one  which 
should  find  more  favour,  for  as  it  attains  to  a large  size  a single  plant 
is  quite  a conspicuous  object.  With  us  it  grows  to  a height  of  about 
four  feet,  and  a dozen  flower  stems  rise  out  of  a bed  of  grass-like 
foliage.  As  the  specific  name  denotes,  the  flowers  are  yellow,  and  they 
open  at  various  times.  Our  plants  have  been  in  bloom  for  the  past 
three. weeks,  and  they  will  go  on  flowering  for  two  months  longer.  It 
is  quite  proper  to  state  that  our  specimens  are  growing  in  a warm 
position  where  the  soil  is  fairly  good  and  deep.  The  plant  is  easily 
increased  by  offsets,  and  the  best  time  to  take  them  off  is  in  early 
sPring-  J.  C.  Clarke. 

STAR  OF  BETHLEHEM. 

There  are  so  few  bulbous  plants  in  bloom  in  the  early  part  of  June 
that  the  flowers  of  this  old  favourite  are  quite  welcome.  The  umbels 
of  pure  white  flowers,  borne  on  neat  flower  stems  about  four  inches  high, 
are  both  interesting  and  pleasing.  It  is  very  useful  in  a cut  state,  and 
the  flowers  last  for  more  than  a week  in  water  after  they  are  cut. 

J.  M. 

PAUL’S  SCARLET  THORN. 

How  nobly  this  thorn  has  stood  out  in  point  of  colour  this  season 
against  all  the  old  pink-coloured  forms,  and  not  only  this  year,  but  in 
all  previous  ones.  I have  been  admiring  some  trees  of  this  thorn 
which  I have  known  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  they  have  now 
reached  a size  that  makes  them  very  conspicuous.  I can  say  without 
hesitation  that  Paul’s  Scarlet  Thorn  is  the  highest  coloured  of  any  of 
the  family.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  so  few  plants  of  it  are  to 
be  seen  m gardens.  j.  c.  Clarke. 

STRATAGEM  PEA. 

A friend  of  mine  only  grows  two  sorts  of  peas,  although  he  requires 
a constant  supply  through  the  season.  For  the  earliest  crop  he  sows 
Ringleader,  but  he  sows  no  other  but  Stratagem  for  successional  crops, 
and  he  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  it.  He  acknowledges  that  Stratagem 
is  scarcely  so  suitable  for  late  crops  as  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  but  as  he  can 
only  get  sticks  about  four  feet  high  he  is  unable  to  grow  the  tall  grow- 
ing sorts.  He  speaks  most  highly  of  Stratagem,  which  is  more  than  I 
can  do— for  it  does  not  crop  well  with  me,  showing  that  soil  has  some 
influence  on  the  behaviour  of  peas.  J,  jyp. 


PHENOMENA  OF  VARIATION,  WITH  SPECIAL 
REFERENCE  TO  FERNS. 

Ruud  at  a moetiug  of  tlio  Horticultural  Club  by  0.  T.  Dkubky,  E»q . , F.L.H. 

In  a paper  which  I had  the  honour  of  reading  here  last  aeason  upon  certain 
newly  discovered  phenomena  of  reproduction  in  ferns,  I confined  myself 
mainly  to  a description  of  the  various  normal  and  abnormal  methods  by  which 
they  are  propagated,  and  an  elucidation  of  the  characteristic  differences  in 
theso  respects  between  the  Filices  and  the  flowering  plants.  With  a view  of 
opening  a discussion  of  somewhat  wider  interest  than  the  study  of  ferns  alone 
could  do,  I purpose  to-night  to  dwell  especially  upon  tho  peculiar  faculty  of 
variation  possessed  by  ferns,  and  tho  general  character  of  such  variation,  in 
order  to  ascertain  from  the  discussion  which  I hope  will  follow  whether  this 
faculty  is  displayed  in  as  great  a degree  in  the  other  branches  of  botany  which 
may  form  the  special  study  of  my  fellow  members.  I therefore  start  with  the 
hypothesis  that  ferns  are  endowed  with  a greater  capacity  of  sudden  varia- 
tion under  natural  circumstances  than  other  plants.  I say  under  natural 
circumstances,  because  it  is  chiefly  wild  sports  which  I have  in  view,  and  not 
the  wonderful  differences  which  careful  cultivation  and  selection  are  capable  of 
effecting  in  almost  every  living  thing  if  only  time  enough  be  granted. 

The  faculty  of  variation  is  general  throughout  organic  life,  but  iu  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  the  individual  differences  displayed  between  organisms  of 
the  same  species  are  mainly  the  result  of  different  conditions  of  growth,  and 
do  not  involve  any  material  alteration  of  structural  plan.  The  offspring  con. 
sequently  present  the  same  general  appearance  as  the  parent.  Here  and 
there,  however,  through  some  subtle  occult  influence, cases  present  themselves 
where  the  offspring  is  found  to  display  strongly  marked  characteristics  of 
which  not  a trace  existed  in  either  parent,  or,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  in 
any  of  its  progenitors.  These  sudden  departures  from  the  normal  type  (or 
sports,  as  they  are  horticultural  ly  termed)  seem  frequently  to  result  from 
some  accumulated  influence  induced  by  the  artificial  conditions  attendant  in 
cultivation.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  many  flowers  under  such  treat- 
ment are  liable  after  a certain  time  to  vary  suddenly  either  in  themselves  or 
their  progeny,  a fact  to  which  we  owe  the  immense  number  of  strongly  marked 
forms  of  floral  beauty  now  existent. 

In  ferns,  however,  under  purely  natural  conditions — or,  at  any  rate,  under 
conditions  as  natural  as  we  can  obtain  in  a civilised  oountry — there  have  been 
discovered  an  immense  number  of  forms  departing  so  widely  from  the  normal 
types  among  which  they  were  found,  and  which  are  so  isolated  in  their  occur- 
rence and  so  entirely  unaccompanied  by  any  trace  of  intermediate  aberration, 
that  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  the  direct  offspring  of  spores 
from  perfectly  normal  plants,  notwithstanding  which,  they,  in  most  cases, 
truly  transmit  their  peculiarities  generation  after  generation  to  their  off- 
spring. 

What  an  extraordinarily  subtle  influence  must  that  be  which  in  either  plant 
or  animal  can  so  affect  and  transform  the  microscopic  germ  that  the  resulting 
offspring  shall  not  only  differ  materially  from  the  parent  form,  but  possibly 
an  altogether  different  type  of  structure,  at  once  symmetrical  and  beautiful, 
shall  originate,  and  be  able  to  transmit  henceforth  its  peculiarities  to  its  off- 
spring. Here,  indeed,  have  we  special  creations,  forming  striking  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule  of  gradual  evolution. 

To  return  to  my  special  theme — ferns.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Victoria 
Lady  Fern,  and  grant  the  assumption,  which  cannot  be  avoided,  that  it 
originated  from  a normal  plant.  This  normal  plant  we  found  to  consist  of 
fronds  formed  of  a central  stipe,  tapering  to  a point,  and  provided  with  side 
branches  or  pinnae  on  the  same  plan  and  set  on  at  an  angle  of  about  30  deg.  ; 
these  being  again  divided  on  the  same  principle,  the  whole  forming  a feathery 
frond  of  lanceolate  outline.  On  the  back  of  every  frond  there  are  millions 
and  millions  of  microscopic  spores,  which,  during  the  indefinitely  long  life  of 
the  plant,  are  shed  around  and  blown  about  in  countless  myriads  year  after 
year,  not  only  from  this  plant  but  from  thousands  like  it  in  the  vicinity. 
Suddenly  one,  and  apparently  only  one,  of  these  spores  yields  a plant  in  which 
all  the  divisions,  pinnse,  pinnules,  and  pinulets  are  not  only  duplicated  but 
much  narrowed  and  set  at  about  right  angles  to  each  other.  The  outline  of 
the  frond  is  also  greatly  narrowed,  and  finally  the  tips  of  the  pinnae  and  the 
frond  itself  are  many  times  divided,  so  as  to  form  heavy  tassels.  Finally,  it 
is  abundantly  sporiferous,  and  every  spore  is  capable  of  reproducing  its  struc- 
tural peculiarities  ; though,  strange  to  say,  the  offspring  are  generally  if  not 
always  easily  distinguishable  from  the  parents  by  a certain  coarseness,  the 
fine  cutting  of  the  ultimate  division  being,  as  it  were,  blurred,  and  less  sharply 
defined.  On  the  other  hand,  I have  raised  hundreds  of  this  form,  and 
never  saw  a case  of  reversion  to  the  normal  form.  This  case  of  variation  is 
an  extreme  type,  involving  as  it  does  not  merely  a cresting  but  also  an  essen- 
tial variation  in  plan  of  structure,  a combination  of  peculiarities  which  has 
so  far  not  been  discovered  in  connection  with  any  other  family  of  ferns, 
though  some  few  varieties  are  characterised  occasionally  by  cruciate  pinnse. 
This  fern  was  found  growing  wild  by  the  roadside  in  Scotland,  and  though 
the  station  was  assiduously  searched  then  and  later  no  second  example  or 
intermediate  form  was  or  has  since  been  discovered  there  or  elsewhere. 
Another  exteme  form  was  A.  F.-f.  acrocladon,  found  also  by  the  roadside  on 
a Yorkshire  moor.  Here  the  rachis  and  rachides  possess  such  a tendency  to 
division  that  the  normal  feathery  nature  of  the  frond  is  utterly  lost,  and  the 
plant  resembles  a number  of  mossy  balls  crowning  the  much-divided  stipes. 
Here,  again,  no  intermediate  form  was  found  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  necessary 
conclusion  is  that  it  originated  at  one  jump,  as  it  were,  from  the  normal  form. 
This  case,  however,  is  not  so  striking  as  that  of  A.  F.  -f.  Victoria,  since  the 
ramification  of  the  rachis  is  a comparatively  common  form  of  variation,  and  is 
only  carried  in  this  instance  to  an  extreme  extent.  This  again  yields,  I believe, 
fairly  true  progeny,  in  one  of  which  the  division  is  carried  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  whole  plant  resembles  a ball  of  velvet. 

This  power  of  cresting,  in  which  the  normally  acute  points  of  the  rachis 
and  rachides,  of  frond,  pinnse,  and  even  of  the  pinnules  become  dilated  and 
divided,  seems  common  to  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  Britsh  ferns,  only  one  or  two 
species  having  failed  so  far  to  afford  instances  ; and  since,  as  I have  said,  the 
more  marked  departures  have  been  found  wild,  it  becomes  a question  whether 
exotic  ferns  all  over  the  world  will  not  yield  instances  of  the  same  phenomenon 
when  sought  for  by  an  eye  accustomed  to  the  quest ; for  it  is  a peculiar  fact 
that  until  the  sight  becomes  habituated  to  the  search  for  special  features  the 
eye  unconsciously  is  liable  to  overlook  and  pass  by  the  most  striking  charac- 
teristics. Hence  a botanist  whose  speciality  is  the  discovery  of  new  species 
only  would  readily  detect  an  altogether  new  plant,  but  fail  to  note  that  one 
amongst  a crowd  of  familiar  plants  possessed  unusual  features.  As  an  instance 
of  this,  I recollect  once  bunting  over  a lot  of  Scolopendriums  with  a good 
general  botanist,  and  I found  no  less  than  seventeen  ramose  and  otherwise 
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abnormal  plants  among  them  before  he  found  one,  yet  in  his  own  element  he 
would  point  out  an  uncommon  Hower  on  the  other  side  of  a field  where  I could 
hardly  discern  a plant  at  all.  To  this  may  be  attributed  the  fact  that  so  few 
abnormal  exotics,  and  especially  tropical  feme,  have  been  found,  though  I 
venture  to  think  the  quest  is  worth  while  ; for  let  the  scientist  term  them 
monstrosities  if  he  will,  I contend  that  in  many  cases  the  abnormal  forms 
infinitely  transcend  the  normal  ones  in  beauty,*  while  admitting  freely  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  many  are  far  more  curious  than  beautiful.  Anyone  who 
has  seen  a grand  specimen  of  Lastrea  cristata,  our  nearest  approach  to  a tree 
fern,  and  splendidly  tasselled,  must  admit  that  such  a cresting  on  Dicksonia 
antarctica  or  a fine  Cyathea  dealbata  would  be  simply  magnificent,  and  I am 
sure  that  somewhere  in  the  untravelled  habitats  of  these  ferns  their  crested 
forms  are  quietly  awaiting  their  discoverer. 

In  connection  with  this  power  of  crestation,  I would  ask.  What  is  the 
parallel  phenomenon  in  flowering  plants  ? Hardly,  I think,  the  doubling  of 
the  flowers,  though  that  suggests  itself  as  a near  approach  ; yet  from  the  fact 
that  the  sterility  which  is  usually  attendant  upon  such  doubling  is  asBooiated 
in  the  ferns  with  the  plumose  and  not  the  crested  varieties,  I think  the  con- 
nection should  be  looked  for  there  ; the  extremely  foliose  character  of  such 
forms  seeming  to  absorb  all  the  vigour  of  the  plant,  so  that  spores  are  either 
altogether  or  almost  absent,  precisely  as  the  multiplication  of  the  flower 
petals  seems  to  affect  the  seed-producing  parts  of  the  flower.  This  idea  I only 
throw  out  for  discussion. 

Here  again  the  most  marked  instances  of  variation  in  the  plumose  direc- 
tion have  been  wild  finds.  Hr.  Wills’s  Scolopendrium  crispum,  for  instance, 
has  deeply  curled  fronds  of  normal  strap-shaped  outline,  but  much  wider — 
over  four  inches  in  some  oases.  The  Axminster  and  Horsfall  plumose  Athyria 
were  also  found  wild  ; and  to  cut  this  part  of  my  paper  short,  so  were  the 
greater  part  of  the  abnormal  forms  in  cultivation  ; though,  thanks  to  the  selec- 
tion of  some  of  our  careful  cultivators,  such  as  Colonel  Jones  of  Clifton  and 
others,  the  offspring  of  such  finds  have  been  found  to  develop  their  charac- 
teristic beauties  to  a far  greater  extent  than  the  parents,  some  of  Colonel 
Jones’s  Polystichums  especially,  the  result  of  selection  and  hybridisation 
being  apparently  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  feathery  delicacy. 

I have  alluded  several  times  to  the  constancy  of  such  variations,  but  there 
are  some  curious  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  every  fern-hunter  knows  to  his 
cost.  Many  of  the  most  marked  and  beautiful  forms  yield  common  progeny, 
and  also  are  apt  to  “ sulk  ” as  it  is  termed,  and  refuse  to  produce  anything  but 
normal  fronds  unless  grown  exactly  as  they  like  it.  One  of  my  own  best  finds 
affords  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  this  instability  that  I know  of.  In  1884 
while  in  Scotland  I found  near  Kilmarnock  a really  splendid  form  of  Lastrea 
Filix-mas  polydactyla ; in  fact  the  most  polydactylous  form  by  far  which  had 
been  seen.  The  plant  had  five  or  six  huge  fronds,  all  with  beautifully 
pendulous  pinnae  tasselled  with  as  many  as  twenty  divisions.  I brought  it  to 
London  and  displayed  it  with  great  pride  to  some  of  the  best  judges,  who  one 
and  all  decided  that  it  was  a thoroughbred  beauty,  as  it  was  profusely 
covered  with  spores.  I carefully  gathered  some  from  the  best  parts  of  the 
frond  and  sowed  them.  The  plant  being  deciduous  the  foliage  disappeared  in 
the  winter,  and  the  following  season  I watched  the  rising  crown  in  confident 
anticipation  of  a finer  and  more  symmetrical  plant  than  the  removal  and  travel- 
ing had  permitted  it  to  bethe  previous  season.  Judge,  then,  of  my  disgust  when 
a common  Filix-mas  was  slowly  developed  without  even  the  simple  merit  of  the 
normal  form,  for  many  of  the  pinnae  were  deformed  and  depauperate.  Later 
on  a frond  or  two  arose  with  faint  signs  of  division  on  the  apices  of  the  pinnae  ; 
meanwhile  the  young  ones  began  to  arise  from  the  spores,  one  and  all  common 
male  ferns.  Another  exactly  similar  plant  found  at  the  same  place,  but  some 
20  yards  distant,  in  the  succeeding  week  by  a cousin  of  mine,  showed  slightly 
crested  pinnae  here  and  there,  and  that  was  all — verdict,  a rogue.  Still  I 
would  not  despair,  aud  thought  this  year  perhaps  it  might  get  over  its  sulkiness, 
the  spring  comes,  and  slowly  rises  the  shuttlecock-like  circle  of  fronds,  all 
common  again  except  a few  deformities ; then  an  odd  frond  rises,  pinnae 
slightly  crested,  then  another,  and  ho  ! it  is  heavily  tasselled  and  as  beautiful 
as  could  be  desired. 

Meanwhile  the  seedlings  have  been  developing  fronds  four  to  six  inches 
high,  all  common  with  the  exception  of  two,  which  in  the  prothallus  stage 
had  transferred  to  a Todea  superba  frame,  these  two  heavily  tasselled  from 
the  beginning.  I wait  a little,  and  behold  here  and  there  generally  there  are 
fronds  arising  among  the  Beedlings  which  promise  not  only  to  equal  the  parent 
at  its  best  but  even  to  surpass  it.  Here  is  inconsistency  with  a vengeance, 
but  by  no  means  one  of  the  worst  cases,  for  many  a presumed  good  find  has 
reverted  altogether  when  removed  from  its  birthplace,  never  displaying  its 
peculiarities  again. 

That  this  capacity  of  sudden  variation  is  not  always  confined  to  a single 
spore  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  under  cultivation  instances  have  been 
known  where  a number  of  exactly  similar  plants  have  appeared  which  have 
been  extremely  different  from  the  parent.  I have  a very  dwarf  and  congested 
form  of  Blechnum  spicant  raised  from  B.  s.  strictum  of  Barnes,  of  which  I am 
informed  by  the  raiser  fifteen  plants  made  their  appearance,  yet  no  one  would 
credit  the  parent  with  such  offspring  unless  on  the  very  best  evidence.  A 
still  more  remarkable  case  occurred  some  short  time  back  amongst  my  own 
sowings.  I sowed  spores  from  a very  finely  cut  form  of  plumose  Athyrium  (A.  F.-f. 
plumosum  elegans,  Parsons)  of  purely  normal  outline,  yet  among  a large  batch 
of  plants  only  one  resembled  the  parent  ; the  whole  of  the  rest  were  heavily 
crested  on  tips  of  frond  and  pinme,  most  of  them  symmetrically,  but  some 
were  irregular.  As  the  sowing  was  a very  special  and  unmixed  one  and  duly 
registered,  and  as,  moreover,  I have  never  sowed  spores  from  a plant  similar 
to  the  resulting  ones,  I am  quite  sure  of  their  origin.  They  all,  moreover, 
possess  the  plumose  character  of  the  parent. 

It  is  a well-known  fact  that  ferns  otherwise  normal  develop  occasionally 
some  local  eccentricity  which  is  liable  to  affect  the  spores  borne  in  its 
immediate  vicinity.  There  is,  for  instance,  a very  finely  crested  Gymno- 
gramma  (G.  Lauchoana  grandiceps)  raised  by  Dixon,  of  Hacknoy,  some  years 
ago,  and  the  raiser  informed  me  that  upon  an  ordinary  plant  of  Q.  Lauoheana 
he  noticed  the  tip  of  one  of  the  pinnce  merely  dilated,  and  as  it  bore  some  sori 
he  sowed  it,  the  result  being  a house  full  of  densely-crested  plants.  It  has, 
therefore,  suggested  itself  to  me  that  many  of  the  varieties  found  may  originate 
in  a similar  way,  though  this,  of  course,  does  not  detract  one  iota  from  the 
singular  transformation  of  the  germ  whioh  must  precede  the  appearanoe  of  tho 
transformed  plant.  It  is  also  manifest  from  tho  case  of  tho  plumose  Athyrium 
ust  described  that  the  abnormality  is  by  no  moans  nocossarily  visibly  shown 
in  the  parent.  The  most  common  form  of  variation  is  that  of  crestation,  vary- 

* Compare  tho  normal  Athyrium  with  tho  host  plumosum,  and  tho  difforonoo 
is  as  groat  as  between  u common  goose  foathor  and  that  of  an  ostrich. 


ing  from  merely  division  of  the  tip  of  the  frond  to  an  indefinite  ramification  of 
parts  forming  a ball  like  Athyrium  F.-f.  acrocladon.  The  other  forms  are 
enumerated,  but  may  be  roughly  classed  under  the  following  heads  : De- 
pauperation, the  extreme  form  of  which  is  the  reduction  of  the  plants  to  mere 
midribs;  dwarfing,  implying  merely  reduction  in  size;  congestion,  where  the 
spaces  between  the  divisions  are  so  reduced  that  the  parts  more  or  less  densely 
overlap  and  crowd  each  other  ; plumation,  which  is  generally  accompanied 
by  partial  or  entire  absence  of  spores,  and  which  consist  in  a greater 
foliaceous  development,  apparently  produced  at  the  expense  of  the  spores. 
Several  of  these  classified  eccentricities  may  be  conjoined  in  one  and  the  same 
plant,  as,  for  instance,  in  L.  f.-m.  angustata  cristata  congesta,  where  the 
ordinary  lanceolate  frond  of  the  male  fern  is  narrowed  to  about  an  inch  in 
width,  is  extremely  congested  and  finally  crested,  this  being,  I believe,  the 
result  of  three  separate  sports  ; first  a natural  wild  sport,  viz.,  the  crested  but 
otherwise  normal  form,  a spore  of  which  gave  a narrowed  form  from  which,  I 
believe  (though  I have  not  its  history),  the  congested  form  was  raised.  Besides 
these  classified  forms  of  varieties  there  are  hundreds  which  can  only  be  ranked 
as  oddities  ; such  as,  for  instance,  the  cornute  forms  which  have  arisen  in 
several  families,  where  the  midrib  is  suddenly  extended  from  the  surface  of 
the  frond,  like  a thorn  ; the  proliferous  forms,  where  young  plants  bud  out  in 
the  most  unexpected  places  ; the  serpentine  forms,  where  the  ordinary  shuttle- 
cock shape  is  resolved  into  a sort  of  Medusa’s  head,  each  frond  coiling  away 
from  the  crown  and  twirling  about  like  a snake.  Mr.  G.  B.  Wollaston  has  a 
Polystichum  answering  this  description  exactly.  Then  there  are  the  marginate 
forms,  where  regular  ridges  are  developed  on  either  side  of  the  frond ; 
pocilliform  and  truncate  varieties,  where  the  frond  suddenly  stops  and 
develops  a pocket,  aud  so  on  ad  libitum. 

With  regard  to  proliferation,  I should  like  here  to  record  the  fact  that  in 
my  collection  I have  recently  found  a seedling  Lastrea  dilatata  bearing  a young 
plant  on  the  first  frond  evolved  from  the  prothallus.  A plant  of  Asplenium 
Adiantum  nigrum  var.  microdon  has  developed  a young  plant  in  the  axd  of  one 
the  pinnae.  So  far  as  I know,  proliferation  has  not  been  recorded  in  connection 
with  either  of  these  species. 

Having  drawn  your  attention  thus  to  the  main  forms  of  variation  to 
which  ferns  are  subject,  and  some  of  the  peculiarities  attending  their  occur- 
rence, I will  reserve  further  observations  on  the  subject  until  after  the 
discussion. 


MESSRS.  HOOPER  AND  CO.’S  NURSERY,  TWICKENHAM. 

In  the  interesting  nursery  of  the  celebrated  Covent  Garden  seed  firm  are  many 
interesting  subjects  to  be  made  note  of,  not  the  least  important  of  them  being 
the  collections  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants.  As  large  colours  catch  the  eye  we 
must  confess  to  the  captivating  powers  of  the  now  gorgeous  Papaver  orientals 
bracteatum.  This  plant  has  darker  leafage  than  the  plant  commonly  regarded  as 
the  type,  and  it  carries  its  flowers  on  stout  stems,  these  flowers  being  extra 
large,  stout  in  substance,  quite  goblet  shaped,  and  of  a rich  tone  of  deep 
crimson  scarlet.  As  regards  the  black  spots  some  flowers  have  them  and  some 
have  not,  but  this  point  is  of  no  consequence,  all  the  flowers  in  the  plantation 
being  of  the  same  noble  form  and  rich  colour.  Near  by  are  lots  of  seedling 
hollyhocks  pushing  up  their  flower  spikes,  and  not  a gap  to  be  seen  amongst 
them.  A swarm  of  tobacco  plants,  the  stuff  for  making  an  acre  of  helichry- 
sums,  and  any  number  of  iris,  are  features  that  compel  attention.  Amongst 
the  iris  we  noted  Aurea,  a good  self  yellow  ; Arnold's,  a compact  variety,  the 
standards  lurid  purple,  the  falls  bronzy  purple ; Madame  Chereau,  tall, 
porcelain  blue  and  white ; Victorine,  dwarf,  the  standards  white  tipped 
indigo,  the  falls  full  indigo  purple  ; Princess  of  W ales,  pure  white ; and  a new 
and  unnamed  brilliant  yellow. 

Tree  carnations  are  largely  grown  here,  and  the  young  stock  is  planted  out 
in  bods,  to  be  lifted  in  due  time  for  flowering  in  October.  The  group  of  one 
hundred  plants  shown  by  Messrs.  Hooper  at  R.H.S.  in  October  last  were 
grown  in  this  way,  the  plants  being  prohibited  showing  a flower  except  when 
wanted,  the  prohibition  consisting  in  nipping  out  the  grass  that  makes  a show 
of  running  up  to  flower.  Petunias  of  a select  strain  grown  here  show  some 
fine  qualities.  We  were  especially  pleased  with  one  named  Empress.  This 
makes  a compact  leafy  plant  of  a light  green  tone,  and  finely  formed  double 
flowers  of  a delightful  tone  of  light  rosy  pink.  As  a bedding  and  specimen 
plant  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  season.  Another  important  culture  is  seen  in 
the  gloxinias,  which  are  at  the  present  time  in  fine  condition,  and  show  grand 
breeding  both  in  form  and  colour.  Visitors  to  Regent’s  Park  show  on  the  9th 
had  an  opportunity  of  admiring  these  fine  gloxinias,  for  they  were  freely 
employed  to  light  up  Messrs.  Hooper’s  beautiful  bank  of  miscellaneous  plants. 


IRISES  IN  BOTANIC  GARDENS,  OXFORD. 

One  of  the  grandest  displays  of  colour  made  in  these  gardens  at  the  end  of  May 
and  beginning  of  June  is  seen  in  the  groups  of  iris  filling  the  large  bed  devoted 
exclusively  to  this  interesting  family  of  hardy  plants.  Upwards  of  eighty 
varieties  are  comprised  in  the  collection,  and  of  these  nearly  sixty  were  in 
perfect  flower  on  June  8,  a clump  of  Flavescens,  bearing  sixty  stems  furnished 
with  nearly  two  hundred  pale  yellow  flowers,  being  an  object  of  beauty.  Tho 
colours  range  from  pure  white,  straw  yellow,  golden  yellow,  orange,  violot 
brown,  lavender,  and  purple,  to  the  darkest  shades  of  blue,  many  beautifully 
Buffused  with  rays  and  markings.  About  twenty-one  varieties  were  still 
undeveloped,  but  tho  following  were  at  their  best,  viz.  ; Astarte,  Lusitanica, 
Alexandria,  Milton,  Rebecca,  Veutrioosa,  Neglecta,  Florentina,  Alioa, 
Mirabila,  Squalens,  Sinei,  Aurora,  Aurora  borealis,  Mexicans,  Abon  Hasson, 
Pallida,  National,  Ochroleuca,  Matthiola,  Pseudacorus,  Swerti,  Stenophylla, 
Prismatica,  Bohemioa,  Tridentata,  Siberia,  Californica,  Halophila,  Acuta, 
Virginia,  Gueldenstadti,  Virescens,  Spuria,  Constantia,  Tubillora,  Triflora, 
Versioolor,  Kermesina,  Cuprea,  Alba  purpurea,  Tenuifolia,  Quoen  of  Egyptians, 
Deleota,  Duchess  do  Brabant,  Squalens  alba,  Longiputala,  Flavescens, 
Penelope,  Formosa,  Armetta,  Sestosa,  Sordida,  Grammes,  and  Nambuoina 
minor. 

The  clumps,  which  have  grown  strong,  aro  to  havo  frosh  quarters  in  tho 
autumn,  so  that  for  a season  or  two  they  will  Boaroely  be  to  showy  as  this 
season. 

Oxford.  W.  Gkkknaway. 


K EATING’S  Powmcit  — Kills  bugs,  moths,  lleiw,  and  all  Insoots  (perfectly  uuilrall#  1). 
Harmless  to  everythin#  butlnsoots.  Tins, (id.  and  Is. — |.Auvt.| 


June  19,  1886. 
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SHORT  NOTES  FOR  SMALL  GARDENS. 

By  tho  Vicar’s  Gardener. 

Treading  Flower  Beds. 

This  is  an  operation  which  perhaps  many  do  not  think  necessary,  but 
in  our  case  it  is  of  more  importance  this  season  than  it  has  been  for 
several  years  past,  owing  to  the  wet  state  of  the  soil  when  the  summer 
bedders  were  put  out.  We  had  to  stand  on  boards  laid  on  the  bod  in 
order  to  plant,  and  not  only  was  the  soil  moist,  but  wo  could  not  press 
it  firmly  about  the  roots  for  fear  of  pressing  it  into  a pasty  condition. 
The  consequence  is  the  surface  as  well  as  the  soil  below  is  much  looser 
than  is  good  for  the  occupants  of  the  beds  ; and  although  I have  said 
it  is  more  necessary  to  tread  the  beds  between  the  plants  than  usual,  I 
may  mention  that  it  is  a practice  we  follow  every  year.  We  find  it 
beneficial  to  the  plants,  for  I am  quite  convinced  that  the  majority  of 
the  summer  bedders  thrive  much  better  in  a rather  firm  soil  than  in  a 
loose  one.  As  soon  as  the  bedding  out  is  finished  we  go  over  the  beds 
and  either  tread  or  make  firm  with  a wooden  rammer  every  inch  of 
ground  between  the  plants.  Those  in  lines  are  easily  managed,  and  a 
man  can  tread  the  surface  with  his  feet  close  up  to  each  plant,  hut 
where  we  cannot  get  between  we  have  long  wooden  rammers,  such  as 
carpenters  use,  and  these  are  pressed  firmly  both  between  and  on  the 
roots  of  the  plants.  As  a matter  of  course,  we  wait  for  a few  dry  days 
before  doing  it,  for  the  operation  would  do  more  harm  than  good  if  the 
surface  soil  was  not  quite  dry. 

Pegging  Down  Bedding  Plants. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  practice  to  peg  down  the  growth  of  such 
plants  as  verbenas,  heliotropes,  and  petunias  as  soon  as  they  are 
planted.  This  is  done  no  doubt  with  the  object  to  fill  up  as  much  space 
as  possible  at  once,  but  it  is  a mistake  to  do  so.  For  years  I have 
observed  plants  so  dealt  with,  and  am  quite  satisfied  that  it  checks 
their  growth,  because  I have  noticed  that  those  which  had  not  been 
pegged  down  for  three  weeks  or  a month  after  they  were  planted  filled 
the  beds  much  sooner  than  those  pegged  down  earlier.  It  is  evident 
to  me  that  one  disturbance  at  a time  is  as  much  as  this  class  of  plants 
can  bear.  It  may  seem  a small  thing  to  alter  the  growth  from  an 
erect  to  a recumbent  position,  but  we  must  understand  that  the  plant 
has  just  undergone  one  serious  disturbance  at  the  roots,  and  the  slow 
rate  at  which  the  plants  grow  when  it  is  done  at  the  same  time  as  the 
planting,  as  compared  to  the  advance  they  make  if  the  pegging  is 
delayed  for  a few  weeks,  clearly  proves  that  it  causes  a serious  check. 
I offer  this  well-proved  fact  to  the  serious  consideration  of  your 
readers. 

Lawns  and  Lawn  Mowers. 

Owing  to  the  heavy  rainfall  daring  the  month  of  May,  it  has  been 
as  much  as  we  could  do  to  keep  the  lawns  in  a presentable  condition,  for 
the  grass  grew  at  such  a rate  that  it  was  a difficult  task  to  keep  it  under. 
On  one  of  our  lawns  some  distance  removed  from  the  house,  the  grass 
had  grown  so  high  that  I had  to  send  a man  with  a scythe  to  cut  it  over 
first,  as  there  was  more  grass  than  the  mowing  machine  could  take.  I 
always  consider  it  good  policy  to  cut  all  high  grass  over  with  a scythe, 
and  then  let  the  machine  follow  directly  afterwards.  Lawn  mowers 
are  only  intended  to  cut  grass  of  an  ordinary  height.  Many  a lawn 
mower  has  been  rendered  unfit  to  do  good  work  through  having  to  cut 
through  thicker  and  longer  grass  than  its  strength  was  intended  for, 
and  many  a man  has  been  seriously  weakened  and  his  health  injured 
through  having  to  propel  a machine  of  greater  power  than  one  man  could 
properly  manage.  A long  experience  with  mowing  machines  has  taught 
me  that  no  man  should  be  expected  to  use  one  that  cuts  more  than 
twelve  inches.  On  a very  level  lawn,  one  that  cuts  fourteen  inches  may 
be  admissible  when  the  grass  can’be  cut  as  often  as  it  is  necessary,  or,  in 
other  words,  before  there  is  a heavy  crop.  Speaking  from  experience, 

I can  truly  say  that  where  there  is  a large  breadth  of  lawn  I can  get 
over  as  much  ground  in  a given  time  with  a twelve-inch  machine,  and 
feel  much  less  fatigued  at  the  end,  as  I can  with  a larger  one. 

Stocks  and  Asters. 

I am  very  partial  to  asters  and  ten-week  stocks.  The  former  I 
exhibit  every  year,  and  am  fairly  successful.  I don’t  know  if  my 
practice  differs  from  that  of  other  cultivators,  but  if  I briefly  describe 
it  the  hints  given  may  be  useful  to  young  exhibitors.  In  the  first 
place  I have  to  get  my  flowers  in  bloom  by  the  middle  of  August,  as  that 
is  about  the  time  most  of  the  shows  are  held  at  which  I exhibit.  To  do 
this  I sow  the  seed  at  the  end  of  March  in  pans,  and  raise  the  plants 
on  the  front  shelf  of  the  greenhouse.  When  they  are  large  enough  I 
transplant  into  boxes  six  inches  deep  and  filled  with  rich  soil.  They 
are  then  transferred  to  a cold  frame,  where  they  remain  until  the  end 
of  May,  when  I plant  them  out  where  they  are  to  flower.  I need  not 
tell  any  of  your  experienced  readers  that  the  ground  must  be 
thoroughly  rich  to  grow  good  asters.  I always  heavily  manure  the 
aster  beds  during  the  winter,  and  then  they  are  ready  when  required. 
Before  I plant  out  the  asters  I mark  out  a space  that  will  just  take  a 
two-light  frame,  eight  feet  long  and  six  feet  wide.  Half  of  this  space 
I fill  with  quilled  asters,  the  other  half  with  Victorias.  The  reason  for 
so  doing  is  that  if  the  summer  is  not  favourable,  and  I find  that  my 
flowers  will  not  be  ready  in  time  without  some  assistance,  I put  on 
the  frame  and  lights  at  night,  and  also  during  wet  and  stormy  weather, 
so  that  to  a certain  extent  I can  hasten  or  retard  the  flowers. 

To  the  use  of  the  frame  I attribute  much  of  my  success  ; for  not 
only  are  the  flowers  sheltered  from  rain,  but  by  shading  carefully  from 
the  hot  sun  my  flowers  are  often  perfect  in  their  soft  and  delicate 
colouring,  when  those  in  competition  against  them  are  dull  and 
undefined.  With  reference  to  other  cultural  details,  I can  only  advise 
all  growers  of  asters  to  give  them  plenty  of  liquid  manure  in  some 
form,  and  to  well  mulch  the  soil  between  the  plants  either  with  a thick 
layer  of  old  hotbed  manure  or  fresh  collected  horse  droppings. 


Si’rino  Flowers. 

If  a commencement  has  not  already  been  made  to  raise  a stock  of 
spring  flowering  bedders,  no  time  must  be  lost.  The  forget-me-nots 
arc  the  first  that  require  attention.  The  seed  must  bo  sown  at  once  if 
this  is  tho  method  adopted  to  secure  a stock  of  plants.  The  seeds 
always  come  up  better  when  sown  in  pans  or  boxes  and  placed  in  a cold 
pit  or  frame,  as  then  the  seed  can  be  shaded  until  tho  seedlings  appear. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough  they  must  be  planted  out  in  a 
good  piece  of  ground.  The  young  Bide  growths  slipped  off  from  old 
plants  strike  freely  towards  the  end  of  J uly  if  they  are  inserted  in 
sandy  soil  and  a hand-light  placed  over  them  until  they  have  formed 
roots.  These  also  must  be  planted  out  to  gain  size  and  strength  as 
soon  as  they  are  rooted.  Pansies  are  useful  hardy  subjects  for 
flowering  in  the  beds  in  spring.  The  seed  should  be  sown  about  the 
middle  of  July,  and  treated  the  same  as  is  recommended  for  the 
forget-me-nots.  The  rosy  white  variety  of  Silene  pendula  compacta  is 
also  a desirable  spring  bedding  plant.  These  and  Saponaria  calabrica, 
and  Limnanthes  Douglasi  may  also  be  sown  about  the  middle  of  August. 
They  are  best  sown  in  the  open  ground  in  drills  half  an-inch  deep,  and 
the  seed  lightly  covered  with  fine  soil.  If  the  weather  should  be  dry 
the  surface  must  be  kept  moist  by  gentle  waterings.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  ground  should  be  moderately  rich,  and  all  hard  lumps  near  the 
surface  broken  up,  for  a quick  growth  is  desirable  to  induce  the  plants 
to  become  strong  enough  to  pass  safely  through  the  winter.  All  spring 
bedding  plants  ought  to  be  planted  where  they  are  to  flower  by  the 
middle  of  October. 


HARDY  FLOWERS  AND  FERNS. 


Ant  one  who  will  make  a tour  round  the  suburbs  of  London  during 
the  summer  months  merely  for  an  inspection  of  the  different  gardens 
that  may  come  under  notioe  cannot  fail  to  find  that  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  they  will  be  laid  out  on  the  same  principle,  and  the  same  class 
of  plants  will  be  in  use.  For  the  past  few  years  all  we  can  see  at  this 
season  are  bedding  subjects  in  their  different  shades  of  scarlet,  pink, 
yellow,  and  blue.  Whichever  way  you  turn  nothing  meets  the  eye  but 
a continual  glare,  scarlet  being  the  predominant  colour.  A change  is 
certainly  wanted,  and  almost  anything  would  be  preferable  to  the  pre- 
sent system  of  bedding  out,  for  a time,  at  any  rate,  for  the  old  adage 
runs  thus — a change  of  scene  is  good  for  the  eyesight ; and  I really 
think  it  would  be  in  this  case. 

For  amateurs  with  little  time  to  devote  to  gardening,  and  perhaps 
less  money,  instead  of  investing  what  they  can  spare  in  bedding  sub- 
jects, it  would  do  much  better  to  expend  it  in  hardy  flowers,  ferns,  &c., 
which  would  make  a good  show  and  suit  them  far  better  than  the 
ordinary  bedding  subjects,  especially  if  they  have  no  glass  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  plants  during  the  winter.  I do  not  wish  to  speak  dis- 
paragingly of  this  class  of  plants,  but  there  are  many  amateurs  who 
annually  expend  pounds  for  geraniums,  fuchsias,  &c.,  &c.,  and  as  they 
have  not  the  time  to  attend  to  them,  nor  the  convenience  of  propagating 
for  the  ensuing  year,  I consider  the  money,  as  in  great  part,  thrown 
away. 

In  speaking  of  hardy  flowers  I do  not  mean  the  class  of  stuff  you 
may  see  on  the  coster’s  barrow  (“  all  a-blowing  and  a-growing  ”),  but 
the  kinds  of  plants  well  made,  such  a3  would  be  supplied  by  a respect- 
able nurseryman.  When  such  are  secured  and  reasonably  treated  the 
garden  will  become  interesting,  and  will  be  appreciated  by  the  most 
fastidious.  If  any  amateur  takes  up  my  views  on  the  subject  he  cannot 
do  better  than  make  a selection  from  the  plants  I have  enumerated 
below,  all  of  which  are  quite  hardy,  will  grow  in  any  good  ordinary  garden 
soil,  and  are  invaluable  for  cutting  purposes.  With  the  aid  of  a few 
bulbs  for  early  spring  a nice  display  throughout  the  year  will  be 
assured. 

Hardy  Flowers  for  a Small  Garden. 


Aquilegia  chiysantha. 

A.  ccerulea. 

Anthericum  liliastrum  (St.  Bruno’s 

lily). 

Anemone  appennina. 

Aster  alpinus. 

A.  amellus  Bessarabicus. 

Auriculas  in  variety,  alpines  best. 
Campanula  glomerata  dahurica. 
Centaurea  montana. 

C.  montana  alba. 

Old  crimson  clove  Carnation. 

White  clove,  Glorie  de  Nancy. 

Pinks  in  variety. 

Pyre  thrums  in  variety. 
Leucanthemum,  or  Chrysanthemum 
maximum. 

Hellebores  niger. 

H.  altifolius. 

Spirsea  filipendula  plena. 

S.  palmata. 

Gysophila  paniculata. 

Lychnis  chalcedonica  plena. 

L.  viscaria  splendens  plena. 


Polemonium  Bichardsoni. 

Statice  latifolia. 

Geum  coccineum  plena. 

Gaillardia  grandiflora. 

Myosotis  palustris. 

Dielytra  spectabilis. 

Senecio  pulcher. 

Itudbeckia  Newmanni. 

Silene  maritima  fl.  pi. 

Scabiosa  caucasica. 

Lily  of  the  valley. 

Lilium  candidum. 

L.  dahuricum. 

L.  chalcedonicum. 

Dodecatheon  splendidum. 

Hepaticas  in  variety. 

Pseonies  in  variety . 

Monarda  didyma  (bergamot). 
Banunculus  aconitifolius  plenum. 
Pansies  in  variety. 

Thalictrum  adiantifolium. 

Iris  Germanica  in  variety,  more  espe- 
cially such  as  Gracchus,  Madame 
Chereau,  and  Celeste. 


Hardy  Ferns  for  a Small  Garden. 

Lastrea  fllix  mas  (male  fern).  Cyrtomium  falcatum. 

Athyrium  filix  feemina  (lady  fern).  Osmunda  regalia  (royal  fern), 
Scolopendrium  vulgare.  Pteris  aquilina  (brake  fern). 

Struthiopteris  Germanica. 

These  should  be  more  universally  grown  by  amateurs,  as  they 
require  but  little  attention,  and  cannot  fail  to  give  satisfaction  ; more- 
over, if  properly  started  as  garden  plants,  they  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves the  whole  year  round.  George  R.  Johnson. 
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FLAME  CONTACT. 

A New  Departure  in  Water-Heating. 

By  Thos.  Fletciieb,  F.C.S.,  Gas  Institute  Meeting,  London,  June  9,  1886. 

It  is  my  intention  to  prove  to  you,  on  theoretical  grounds,  and  also  by  experi- 
mental demonstration,  in  such  a manner  as  will  admit  of  no  possible  doubt, 
that  the  presented  accepted  system  of  water  heating,  by  gaseous  or  other 
fuel,  is  a very  imperfect  means  for  an  end,  and  is,  both  in  theory  and  practice, 
essentially  faulty.  My  statements  may  appear  bold,  but  I come  prepared  to 
prove  them  in  a manner  which  I think  none  of  you  will  question,  as  the  matter 
admits  of  the  simplest  demonstration.  I will,  in  the  first  place,  boil  a 
specified  quantity  of  water  in  a flat-bottomed  vessel  of  copper  ; the  time 
required  to  boil  this  you  will  be  able  to  take  for  yourselves,  as  the  result  will 
be  visible  by  the  discharge  of  a strong  jet  of  steam  from  the  boiler.  I will 
then  take  another  copper  boiler  of  the  same  form,  but  with  only  one-half  the 
surface  to  give  up  its  heat  to  the  water,  and  will  in  this  vessel  boil  the  same 
quantity  of  water  with  the  same  burner  in  a little  over  one-half  the  time,  thus 
about  doubling  the  efficiency  of  the  burner,  and  increasing  the  effective  duty 
of  the  heating  surface  nearly  four-fold,  by  getting  almost  double  the  work  from 
one-half  the  surface. 

The  subject  is  a comparatively  new  one,  and  my  experiments  are  far  from 
complete  on  all  points,  but  they  are  sufficiently  so  to  prove  my  case  fully. 
As  no  doubt  you  are  all  aware,  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  flame  contact  with 
any  cold,  or  comparatively  cold,  surface.  This  is  readily  proved  by  placing 
a vessel  of  water  with  a perfectly  flat  bottom  over  an  atmospheric  gas  burner  ; 
if  the  eye  is  placed  on  a level  with  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  a clear  space  will  be 
seen  between  it  and  the  flame.  I cannot  show  this  space  on  a lecture  table  to  an 
audience,  but  I can  prove  its  existence  by  pasting  a paper  label  on  the  bottom 
of  one  of  the  boilers,  and  exposing  this  to  the  direct  impact  of  a powerful 
burner  during  the  time  the  water  is  being  boiled,  and  you  will  see  that  it 
comes  out  perfectly  clean  and  uncoloured.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  paper 
becomes  charred  at  a temperature  of  about  400  deg.  F.,  and  the  fact  that  my 
test  paper  is  not  charred  proves  that  it  has  not  been  exposed  to  this  tempera- 
ture, the  flame  being  in  fact  extinguished  by  the  cooling  power  of  the  water  in 
the  vessel.  I need  hardly  remind  you  that  the  speed  with  which  convected 
or  conducted  heat  is  absorbed  by  any  body  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  difference 
between  its  own  temperature  and  that  of  the  source  of  heat  in  absolute  contact 
with  it ; and,  therefore,  as  the  source  of  the  heat  taken  up  by  the  vessel  is 
nothing  but  unburnt  gases,  at  a temperature  below  400  deg.  F.,  the  rate  of 
absorption  cannot,  under  any  circumstances,  be  great,  and  the  usual  practice 
is  to  compensate  for  this  inefficiency  by  an  enormous  extension  of  surface  in 
contact  with  the  water,  which  extension  I will  prove  to  you  is  quite  unneces- 
sary. You  will  see  I have  here  a copper  vessel  with  a number  of  solid  copper 
rods  depending  from  the  lower  surface ; each  rod  passes  through  into  the 
water  space,  and  is  flattened  into  a broad  head,  which  gives  up  its  heat  rapidly 
to  the  water.  My  theory  can  be  stated  in  a few  words  : The  lower  ends  of  the 
rods,  not  being  in  close  communication  with  the  water,  can  and  do  attain  a 
temperature  sufficiently  high  to  admit  of  direct  flame  contact,  and  as  their 
efficiency,  like  that  of  the  water  surface,  depends  on  the  difference  between 
their  own  temperature  and  that  of  the  source  of  heat  in  absolute  contact  with 
them,  we  must,  if  my  theory  is  correct,  obtain  a far  greater  duty  from  them. 
1 do  not  wish  you  to  take  anything  for  granted,  and  although  the  surface  of 
the  rods,  being  vertical,  can  only  be  calculated  for  evaporating  power  at  one 
half  that  of  a horizontal  surface,  as  is  usual  in  boiler  practice,  my  margin  of 
increased  duty  is  so  great  that  I can  afford  to  ignore  this,  and  to  take  the 
whole  at  what  its  value  would  be  as  horizontal  surface,  and  still  obtain  a duty 
50  per  cent,  greater  from  a surface  which  is  the  same  in  area  as  the  flat- 
bottomed  vessel  on  the  fire  side,  but  having  only  one-third  the  surface  area  in 
contact  with  the  water.  I do  not,  of  course,  profess  to  obtain  more  heat  from 
the  fuel  than  it  contains,  but  simply  to  utilize  that  heat  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent  by  the  use  of  heating  surfaces  beyond  comparison  smaller  than  what 
have  been  considered  necessary,  and  to  prove  not  only  that  the  heating  surface 
can  be  concentrated  in  a very  small  area,  but  also  that  its  efficiency  can  be 
greatly  increased  by  preventing  close  water  contact,  and  so  permitting  com- 
bustion in  complete  contact  with  a part  of  the  heating  surface.  I will  now 
boil  40  ounces  of  water  in  this  flat-bottomed  copper  vessel,  and,  as  you  will 
see,  sharp  boiling  begins  in  three  minutes  fifteen  seconds  from  the  time  the 
gas  is  lighted.  The  small  quantity  of  steam  evolved  before  this  time  is  of  no 
importance,  being  caused  partly  by  the  air  driven  off  from  the  water  and 
partly  from  local  boiling  at  the  edges  of  the  vessel,  owing  to  imperfect  circula- 
tion. On  the  bottom  of  this  vessel  is  pasted  a paper  label,  which  you  will  see 
is  untouched  by  the  flame  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  flame  can  exist  in  contact 
with  a cold  surface. 

It  may  be  thought  that,  owing  to  the  rapid  conducting  power  of  copper, 
the  paper  cannot  get  hot  enough  to  char.  This  is  quite  a mistake,  as  I will 
show  you  by  a very  curious  experiment.  I will  hold  a small  plate  of  copper  in 
the  flame  for  a few  seconds,  and  will  then  hold  it  against  the  paper.  You 
will  see  that,  although  the  copper  must  of  necessity  be  at  a temperature  not 
exceeding  that  of  the  flame,  it  readily  chars  the  paper.  We  can,  by  a modifi- 
cation of  this  experiment,  measure  the  depth  of  the  flameless  space,  as  the 
copper,  if  placed  against  the  paper  before  it  has  time  to  be  previously  heated, 
will,  if  not  thicker  than  l-40th  inch,  never  become  hot  enough  to  disoolour 
the  paper,  showing  that  the  flame  and  source  of  heat  must  be  below  the  level 
of  a plate  of  metal  this  thiokness. 

In  repeating  this  experiment  I must  caution  you  to  use  flour  paste,  not 
gum,  which  is  liable  to  swell  and  force  the  paper  past  the  limit  of  the  flameless 
space,  and  also  to  allow  the  paste  to  dry  before  applying  the  flame,  as  the 
steam  formed  by  the  wet  paste  is  liable  also  to  lift  the  paper  away  and  force  it 
into  the  flame.  I will  now  take  this  vessel,  which  has  only  one-half  the 
surface  in  oontact  with  the  water,  the  lower  part  being  covered  with  copper 
rods,  3-16  inch  diameter,  J inch  centres  apart,  and  1 J inch  long,  and  you  will 
see  that  with  the  same  burner  as  before,  under  precisely  the  same  conditions, 
sharp  boiling  takes  plaoe  in  1 minute  50  seconds,  being  only  13  seconds  more 
than  half  the  time  required  to  produce  the  same  result  with  the  same  quantity 
of  water  as  in  the  previous  experiment.  Although  the  water  surfaoe  in  contact 
with  the  source  of  heat  is  only  one-half  that  of  the  first  vessel,  and  the  burner 
is  the  same,  we  can  see  the  difference  not  only  In  the  time  required  to  boil  the 
40  oz.  of  water,  but  also  In  the  much  groater  foroe  and  volume  of  stoam 
evolved  when  boiling  does  occur.  With  reference  to  the  form  and  proportions 
of  the  conducting  rods,  theso  oun  only  bo  obtained  by  direct  experiment  in 
oaoh  oaHo  for  each  distinct  purpose.  The  conducting  powor  of  a metallic  rod 
Is  limited,  and  the  higher  tne  temperature  of  the  source  of  heat  the  shorter 
will  the  rods  need  to  be,  so  as  to  ensure  the  free  ends  being  below  n rod  heat, 


and  so  prevent  oxydation  and  wasting.  There  are  also  other  reasons 
which  limit  the  proportions  of  the  rods,  such  as  liability  to  choke  with 
dirt  and  difficulty  of  cleaning,  and  also  risk  of  mechanical  injury 
in  such  cases  as  ordinary  kettles  or  pans.  All  these  requirements 
need  to  be  met  by  different  forms  and  strengths  of  rods  to  ensure  permanent 
service,  and,  as  you  will  see  further  on,  by  substituting  in  some  cases  a 
different  form  and  type  of  heat  conductor.  To  prove  my  theory  as  to  the 
greater  efficiency  of  the  surface  of  the  rods  in  contact  with  the  flame  as  against 
that  in  direct  contact  with  the  water,  I have  another  smaller  vessel,  which,  in- 
cluding the  rods,  has  the  same  total  surface  in  contact  with  the  flame,  but  only 
one-third  the  water  surface  as  compared  with  the  first  experiment.  Using 
again  the  same  quantity  of  water  and  the  same  burner  we  get  sharp  boiling 
in  two  minutes  ten  seconds,  being  an  increase  of  duty  of  50  per  cent.,  with  the 
same  surface  exposed  to  the  flame.  The  rods  in  the  last  experiment  form 
two-thirds  of  the  total  heating  surface,  and  if  we  take,  as  I think  from  some 
careful  experiments  we  may  safely  do,  one-half  the  length  of  the  rods  to  be  at 
a temperature  which  will  admit  of  direct  flame  contact,  we  have  here  the 
extraordinary  result  that  flame  contact  with  one-third  of  the  heating  surface 
increases  the  total  fuel  duty  on  a limited  area  50  per  cent.  This  really  means 
that  the  area  in  contact  with  flame  is  something  like  six  times  as  efficient  as 
the  other.  In  laboratory  experiments  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  get  your 
result,  but  to  prove  your  result  is  correct,  and  the  proof  of  the  theory  admits 
of  ready  demonstration  in  your  own  laboratories,  although  it  is  unfit  for  a 
lecture  experiment,  at  all  events  in  the  only  form  I have  tested  it.  If  you 
will  take  two  ordinary  metal  ladles  for  melting  lead,  cover  the  lower  pait  of 
one  of  these  with  the  projecting  rods  or  studs  and  leave  the  other  plain,  you 
will  find  on  melting  a specified  quantity  of  metal  in  each  that  the  difference  in 
duty  between  the  two  is  very  small.  The  slight  increase  may  be  fully 
accounted  for  by  the  difference  in  the  available  heating  surface  reducing  the 
amount  of  waste  heat  passing  away,  and  this  proves  that  flame  contact,  and 
therefore  quick  absorption  of  heat,  takes  place  on  plain  surfaces  as  soon  as 
these  are  above  a certain  temperature,  which,  in  a metal  ladle,  very  soon 
occurs.  What  the  temperature  is  which  admits  of  flame  contact  I have,  as 
yet,  not  been  able  to  test  thoroughly,  and  it  will  need  some  consideration 
how  the  determination  of  this  is  to  be  correctly  made  ; at  the  same  time  it  is 
a question  in  physics  which  should  be  capable  of  being  answered. 

Let  us  now  take  the  other  side  of  the  question.  If  the  efficiency  of  a 
surface  depends  on  flame  contact  there  must  of  course  be  flame,  or  at  least  gases 
of  an  extremely  high  temperature,  and  we  therefore  cannot  expect  this  extra- 
ordinary increase  of  efficiency  in  any  part  of  our  boiler  except  where  flame 
exists,  and  if  these  projectors  are  placed  in  a boiler,  anywhere  except  in  con- 
tact with  flame,  their  efficiency  must  be  reduced  to  that  of  ordinary  heating 
surface-  They  are,  of  course,  useful,  but  only  in  the  same  way  as  ordinary  flue 
surface.  When  we  come  to  boilers  for  raising  steam,  which  have  to  stand  high 
pressures,  we  come  to  other  difficulties  of  a very  serious  nature,  which  require 
special  provision  to  overcome  them.  To  put  such  rods  as  I have  referred  to  in 
a boiler-plate  necessitates  the  plate  being  drilled  all  over  holes,  causing  a dan- 
gerous source  of  weakness,  as  the  rods  cannot  be  used  as  stays  ; further  than 
this,  they  would  render  really  efficient  examination  a matter  of  extreme  diffi- 
culty, and  would  be  liable  to  give  rise  to  frequent  and  almost  incurable 
leakages,  but  there  is,  fortunately,  a very  simple  way  to  overcome  this  difficulty. 
I have  found  that  rods  or  points,  such  as  I have  described,  are  not  necessary, 
and  that  the  same  results  can  be  obtained  by  webs  or  angle-ribs  rolled  in  the 
plates.  My  experiments  in  this  direction  are  not  complete,  and  at  present 
they  tend  to  the  conclusion  that  circular  webs,  which  would  be  of  the  greatest 
efficiency  in  strengthening  the  flues,  are  not  so  efficient  for  heating  as  webs 
running  lengthways  with  the  flue,  and  in  a line  with  the  direction  of  the  flame. 
This  point  is  one  which  I am  at  present  engaged  in  testing  with  experimental 
boilers  of  the  Cornish  and  Lancashire  type,  and,  as  with  gas  we  have  a fuel 
which  renders  every  assistance  to  the  experimenter,  it  will  not  take  loDg  to 
prove  the  comparative  results  ootained  by  the  two  different  forms  of  web. 
Those  of  you  who  have  steam  boilers  will,  no  doubt,  know  the  great  liability 
to  cracking  at  the  rivet  holes  in  those  parts  where  the  plates  are  double.  This 
cracking,  so  far  as  my  own  limited  experience  goes,  being  usually,  if  not 
always,  on  the  fire  side,  where  the  end  of  the  plate  is  not  in  direct  contact 
with  the  water,  where  it  is,  in  fact,  under  the  conditions  of  one  of  the  proposed 
webs.  I think  we  may  safely  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  cracking  is 
caused  by  the  great  comparative  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  edge  of  the 
plate  in  contact  with  the  fire,  and  it  will  probably  be  found  that  if  the  plates 
are  covered  with  webs  the  whole  of  the  surface  of  the  plates  will  be  kept  at  a 
higher  and  more  uniform  temperature,  and  the  tendency  to  cracks  at  the 
rivet-holes  will  be  reduced.  This  is  a question  not  entirely  of  theory,  but 
needs  to  be  tested  in  actual  practice. 

There  is  another  point  of  importance  in  boilers  of  the  locomotive  class,  and 
those  in  which  a very  high  temperature  is  kept  in  the  fire-box,  and  this  is  the 
necessity  of  determining  by  direct  experiment  the  speed  with  which  heat  can 
safely  be  conducted  to  the  water  without  causing  the  evolution  of  steam  to  be 
so  rapid  as  to  prevent  the  water  remaining  in  contaot  with  the  plates,  and 
also  whether  the  steam  will  or  will  not  carry  mechanically  with  it  so  much 
water  as  to  make  it  objectionably  wet,  and  cause  priming  and  loss  of  work  by 
water  being  carried  into  the  cylinders.  I have  observed  in  the  open  boilers  I 
use  that  when  sufficient  heat  is  applied  to  evaporate  one  cubic  foot  of  water 
per  hour  from  one  square  foot  of  boiler  surface  the  bulk  of  the  water  in  the 
vessel  is  about  doubled,  and  that  the  water  holds  permanently  in  suspension 
a bulk  of  Bteam  equal  to  itself.  I have  as  yet  not  had  sufficient  experience  to 
say  anything  positively  as  to  the  formation  or  adhesion  of  scale  on  such  sur- 
faces as  I refer  to,  but  the  whole  of  my  experimental  boilers  have  up  to  the 
present  remained  bright  and  clean  on  the  water  surface,  being  distinctly 
cleaner  than  the  boiler  used  with  ordinary  flat  surfaces.  Is  is,  I believe, 
generally  acknowledged  that  quiok  heating  and  rapid  circulation  prevent,  to 
some  extent,  the  formation  of  hard  scale,  and  this  is  in  perfect  accord  with  tho 
results  of  my  experiments.  The  experiments  which  I have  shown  you,  I 
think,  demonstrate  beyond  all  question  that  the  steaming  power  of  boilers  in 
limited  spaces,  such  as  our  sea-going  ships,  can  bo  greatly  increased  ; aud 
when  we  consider  how  valuable  spaoe  is  on  board  ship  tho  mattor  is  ono 
worthy  of  sorious  study  and  experiment.  It  may  bo  woll  to  mention  that 
some  applications  of  this  theory  aro  already  patonted. 

I will  now  show  you  as  a matter  of  interest  in  tho  application  of  coal-gas  ns 
a fuel  how  quickly  a small  quantity  of  water  can  bo  boiled  by  a kettle  con- 
structed on  the  principle  I havo  desoribed,  and  to  mako  the  experiment  a 
praotioal  ono  I will  use  a honvy  and  strongly-nmdo  ooppor  lcottlo  which  weighs 
(ijlbs.,  and  will  hold  when  full  ono  gallon.  In  this  kettle  I will  boil  a pint 
of  water,  and,  as  you  see,  rapid  boiling  takes  placo  in  60  sooonds.  Tho  same 
result  could  bo  attained  In  a light  and  specially  mado  kettle  In  30  seconds,  but 
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tho  experiment  would  not  bo  a fair  practical  one,  as  tho  vossol  used  would  not 
bo  tit  for  hard  daily  service,  and  I havo  therefore  limited  myself  to  what  oan 
bo  dono  in  aotual  daily  work  rather  than  laboratory  results,  which,  however 
interesting  thoy  may  bo,  would  not  bo  a fair  example  of  the  apparatus  in 
actual  use  at  present, 


TIIE  AESTHETICS  OF  HORTICULTURE. 

At  a recont  meeting  of  tho  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  tho  subject 
was  discussed  at  some  length.  Wo  give,  from  the  Society’s  Proceedings,  an 
abridged  report  of  the  discussion. 

Mr.  O.  B.  lladweu,  of  Worcester,  said  : As  we  view  the  premonitions  of 
tho  awnkeniug  of  naturo  wo  are  impressed  with  God’s  goodness  in  creating 
the  inlinite  variety  of  plants,  flowers,  and  fruits  indigenous  to  different 
countries  and  climates,  each  and  all  having  form,  size,  shape,  and  colour 
distinct,  and  beyond  comprehension,  wonderful.  We  see  the  workings  of  the 
living  principle  contained  in  every  seed,  and  directed  by  conditions  that  are 
beyond  the  power  of  the  human  mind  to  understand.  We  note  the  capacity 
of  plants  to  extract  from  the  earth  and  atmosphere  food  and  nourishment,  and 
to  develop  bud,  leaf,  flower,  and  fruit  in  constant  succession,  unvarying  in 
type  and  variety,  each  true  to  its  kind,  yielding  at  maturity  food  for  man  and 
beast,  as  well  as  for  insects  innumerable  ; and  by  decay,  in  a longer  or  shorter 
period  of  time,  supplying  food  and  nourishment  to  the  life  and  growth  of  other 
plants  in  endless  rotation. 

We  see  the  Divine  wisdom  in  so  forming  and  arranging  the  faculties  of 
man  that  ho  is  enabled  to  learn  and  appreciate  the  marvellous  diversity  in 
form  and  size,  and  the  wonderful  and  happy  blending  of  colour  in  the  tints 
and  shades  of  a thousand  flowers.  What  in  nature  is  more  refreshingly  beauti- 
ful ? Man  can  understand,  to  a certain  extent,  the  organism  of  flowers — the 
pistils,  stamens,  and  petals,  and  their  functions,  and  the  microscopic  pollen  or 
fructifying  particles  of  the  flower,  which  the  scientific  horticulturist  makes 
use  of  in  cross-fertilizing  or  hybridizing,  tending,  under  the  guidance  of  ex- 
perience and  skill,  to  produce  new  and  distinct  varieties — a process  which, 
with  intelligent  guidance,  seems  destined  to  end  only  with  creation  itself.  He 
sees  the  office  of  insects  in  conveying  pollen  from  flower  to  flower,  producing 
seeds  containing  germs  in  variety  without  number,  yet  keeping  each  variety 
distinct.  In  the  apple  and  pear  no  two  seedlings,  thus  far,  appear  to  be  alike; 
there  is  but  one  Baldwin  apple  and  but  one  Bartlett  pear  that  have  ever  been 
produced  from  seed  ; and  the  same  is  true  of  the  hundreds  of  varieties  that  are 
designated  by  name. 

While  horticultural  science  assures  us  of  the  germinal  principle  of  seeds, 
we  are  as  yet  unlearned  in  the  methods  by  which  the  qualities  of  flowers  and 
fruits  are  transmitted  from  one  to  another  through  the  pollen.  This  remains 
to  be  ascertained  hereafter. 

The  study  and  practice  of  horticulture  has  a tendency  to  raise  man  to  a 
higher  level.  It  quickens  and  intensifies  his  senses  of  sight,  smell,  and  taste, 
and  increases  his  mental  scope  and  his  capaoity  for  the  enjoyment  of  life. 
How  readily  the  eye  of  the  horticulturist  detects  upon  our  tables  a new  flower, 
fruit,  or  vegetable  ! How  quickly  we  scent  a new  fragrance  and  aroma  ! How 
fastidious  and  sensitive  is  the  taste  when  a new  fruit  is  brought  to  the  test  I 
How  diplomatic  yet  emphatic  is  language  if  it  is  found  deficient  in  any 
particular  ! 

Horticulture  has  largely  contributed  to  refinement  and  good  taste  in  the 
embellishment  of  the  grounds  about  dwellings.  Through  it  the  highways  are 
made  delightful  with  trees,  gardens  are  tastefully  laid  out,  forming  a pleasure 
in  themselves,  and  an  element  of  beauty  in  the  landscape.  Wherever  it 
touches  it  gives  the  impression  of  wealth  and  happiness  in  nature,  which  it 
skilfully  enhances  through  contributions  rich  and  unique,  coming  from  dif- 
ferent lands  and  contrasting  climates. 

The  philosophy  and  science  of  horticulture  seem  to  have  been  understood 
to  some  extent  even  in  the  remotest  ages.  They  are  mentioned  by  Confucius, 
who  lived  five  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Among  other 
things,  he  says : “ Heaven  in  producing  mankind  gave  them  their  various 
faculties  and  relations  with  their  specific  laws  ; these  are  invaluable  rules  of 
nature  for  all  to  hold.”  He  speaks  of  seed  planting  thus  : “ Let  it  be  sown 
and  covered  up,  the  ground  being  the  same,  and  the  time  of  sowing  likewise 
the  same.  It  grows  rapidly  up,  and  when  the  full  time  is  come  it  is  all  found 
to  be  ripe.  Although  there  may  be  inequalities  of  produce,  that  is  owing  to  the 
difference  of  soil,  as  rich  or  poor,  to  the  unequal  nourishment  afforded  by  the 
rains  and  dews,  the  different  ways  in  which  man  has  performed  his  business  in 
reference  to  it.”  The  Greeks  were  not  strangers  to  horticulture  ; they  speak 
of  the  details  of  its  practice  with  as  much  intelligence,  precision,  and 
enthusiasm  as  do  many  of  the  present  day  ; the  same  general  principles  seem 
to  have  been  equally  well  understood  and  applied.  Fruits  were  grown  from 
seed,  though  probably  not  by  artificial  cross-fertilization,  as  now  practised  by 
the  more  intelligent.  One  of  their  poets  gives  a description  of  his  fruit  garden 
in  flowing  verses,  from  which  we  copy 

“ The  branch  here  bends  beneath  the  weighty  pear, 

And  verdant  olives  flourish  round  the  year  ; 

The  balmy  spirit  of  the  western  gale 
Eternal  breathes  on  fruits  untaught  to  fail  ; 

Each  dropping  pear  a following  pear  supplies  ; 

On  apples,  apples  ; figs  on  figs  arise ; 

The  same  mild  season  gives  the  blooms  to  blow, 

The  buds  to  harden,  and  the  fruits  to  grow.” 

Thus  have  I briefly  touohed  upon  horticulture,  not  to  elaborate  any  of  its 
phases,  not  as  a teacher  in  the  culture  of  fruits  or  flowers,  not  even  to  attempt 
a solution  of  the  wondrous  sciences  so  intimately  allied  to  it,  but  only  as  a 
student  of  the  farm  and  garden,  and  in  obedience  to  the  call  of  the  chairman 
of  your  committee. 

Rev.  A.  B.  Muzzey  said  that  the  love  of  gardening  is  natural  to  every 
well-ordered  mind.  In  the  practice  of  horticulture  in  its  highest  branches 
three  things  are  necessary  : First,  a practical  knowledge  of  the  subject ; and 
to  supply  this  these  discussions  are  held  and  papers  of  a practical  cast  are 
read  ; and  the  comments  on  these  give  us  the  experience  of  our  best  cultivators. 
Second,  money  is  wanted,  and  with  a right  spirit  and  culture  the  more  the 
better.  He  was  glad  to  see  men  grow  rich  honestly  and  furnish  the  means  for 
refining  and  elevating  pursuits.  But,  third,  comes  the  question,  What  is  the 
ultimate  object  of  these  pursuits  ? Is  it  that  men  may  raise  beautiful  flowers 
and  form  landscapes  with  beautiful  views  ? Something  beyond  this  is  needed. 
The  endeavour  to  produce  marketable  fruits  and  flowers  is  a most  laudable 
one.  Man  has  an  inherent  love  of  these  beautiful  things,  and  through  them  a 
deep  and  glorious  part  of  human  nature  is  ultimately  reached.  Some  are  con- 


tent for  a timo  with  the  practical  view;  but  sooner  or  later  there  comes  a 
point  whoro  we  must  increaso  tho  taste  for  the  beautiful.  For  every  reason 
wo  should  cultivate  the  iesthetio  view  of  horticulture.  There  is  something 
wanting  in  any  man,  whatever  his  material  wealth  may  bo,  who  has  no  sense 
of  tho  beautiful,  and  does  not  know  what  a magnificent  world  ho  lives  io. 
The  speaker  did  not  wish  to  bo  understood  as  disparaging  wealth  or  any 
material  good  ; but  these  things  are  of  the  highest  use  only  when  that  use  is 
inspired  by  an  enthusiastic  love  of  beauty.  Why  has  the  great  Artist  so 
clothed  the  world  in  beauty,  but  that  it  may  be  appreciated  and  enjoyed  by 
His  children  ? 

Mr.  Edmund  Hersey  said  : The  book  of  nature  is  the  most  important  wo 
can  study ; for  it  will  lead  us  up  to  a higher  level.  The  love  of  nature  is  one 
of  the  most  important  things  we  can  possess  ; it  is  better  than  money,  for, 
let  a man  imbued  with  it  go  where  he  will  he  will  have  lessons  of  instruction 
and  enjoyment.  Money  is  necessary  ; but,  with  that  alone,  what  does  life 
amount  to  ? We  want  something  higher  than  bread  and  butter.  An  individual 
without  a dollar  can  enjoy  much  of  the  beauties  and  glories  of  nature.  He 
hoped  the  discussion  of  this  subject  would  lead  us  to  something  higher  than 
material  good,  and  to  see  in  our  fields  something  more  than  money. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Wood  said  that  the  refinement  of  a community  may  be  accurately 
estimated  by  its  taste  in  the  cultivation  of  flowers.  An  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  flowers  once  invited  him  to  visit  his  flower  garden  at  five  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  when  it  would  appear  to  the  greatest  advantage.  He  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  found  a garden  of  about  an  acre,  with  the  handsomest  display 
of  flowers  he  ever  saw.  The  owner  came  out  to  meet  his  visitors,  but  when 
they  inquired  the  names  of  his  flowers  he  hardly  knew  one,  and  was  obliged 
to  ask  his  wife,  who  was  familiarly  acquainted  with  them,  and  derived  from 
them  an  enjoyment  which  he  could  not.  The  owner  expressed  deep  regret 
that  in  his  early  days  he  had  not  acquired  more  knowledge  of  botany,  for 
from  want  of  it  he  was  now  deprived  of  much  of  the  enjoyment  which  his  garden 
would  have  afforded.  Mr.  Wood  also  related  an  anecdote  of  the  late  Joseph 
Breck,  who  was  riding  in  a horse-car  with  a large  bouquet  in  his  hand,  when 
a little  girl  kept  passing  back  and  forth  before  him,  and  evidently  admiring 
the  flowers  so  much  that  he  took  out  some  and  gave  her  Some  time  after, 
he  was  riding  again,  when  a little  girl,  whom  he  did  not  recognize,  kept  passing 
before  him  and  looking  up  at  him,  and  on  his  asking  her  if  she  knew  him,  she 
replied,  “Oh,  yes!  you  are  the  gentleman  who  gave  me  the  flowers.”  The 
good  man  turned  to  a friend  who  was  with  him,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
said,  “We  can  afford  to  be  at  some  pains  to  grow  and  distribute  flowers  if 
they  give  such  happiness  as  that.”  The  speaker  thought  that  the  greenhouse 
might  be  made  one  of  the  most  valuable  means  of  education ; he  considered 
it  next  to  the  school-house.  The  study  of  botany  at  school  from  text-books, 
without  the  illustration  of  living  specimens,  is  dry,  but  with  these  it  may  be 
made  exceedingly  interesting. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Barker  said  : Our  public  parks  and  cemeteries  have  tried  to  do 
something  in  educating  the  taste  of  the  people.  The  adoption  of  the  landscape 
plan  in  laying  out  cemeteries  is  both  the  result  of  improved  taste  and  the 
cause  of  further  improvement.  It  was  first  put  in  practice  in  Spring  Grove 
Cemetery  at  Cincinnati,  and  in  West  Laurel  Hill  at  Philadelphia  ; and  now 
scores  of  new  cemeteries  are  springing  up  which  are  all  laid  out  on  this  plan. 
Our  Saviour  drew  most  of  the  illustrations  of  His  teachings  from  the  flowers, 
and  His  words  : “ Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field  how  they  grow  ; they  toil 
not,  neither  do  they  spin  ; and  yet  I say  unto  you  that  even  Solomon  in  all 
his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these,”  justify  us  in  doing  all  that  we 
can  to  extend  the  love  of  trees  and  flowers. 

Mr.  William  D.  Philbrick  remarked  that  he  would  like  more  simplicity  of 
taste  in  gardening  than  is  prevalent,  and  less  of  stiffness  and  conventionality, 
and  fewer  expensive  and  showy  attempts  at  artificial  effects.  We  should  try 
to  study  what  is  beautiful  in  itself.  He  thought  too  much  attention  was  given 
to  expensive  exotics,  and  too  little  to  the  more  graceful  and  delicate  native 
wild  flowers  of  our  own  woods,  many  of  which  are  easily  domesticated.  No 
flower  of  the  garden  gives  him  more  delight  than  our  wild  columbine. 

Mr.  David  W.  Lothrop  said  he  was  surprised  to  find  so  many  people  who 
have  very  little  idea  of  the  beautiful.  The  love  of  it  must,  in  a measure,  be 
cultivated  while  we  are  young,  to  bring  out  our  latent  sesthetic  tendencies. 
One  of  the  greatest  difficulties,  however,  in  doing  this  is  the  absence  of  a 
standard  of  taste.  Edmund  Burke  wrote  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful, 
and  in  later  life  ridiculed  his  own  propositions.  There  is  some  danger,  the 
speaker  thought,  of  overdoing  this  matter,  and  getting  beyond  the  bounds  of 
good  sense.  He  related  several  anecdotes  showing  the  inability  of  some 
people  to  readily  perceive  the  beautiful  ; one  of  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  who,  on 
being  shown  a fine  landscape  painting  embracing  a man  shooting  game,  simply 
exclaimed,  “ He’s  bagged  three  of  them  ! ” 

There  is  a prevalent  idea  that  the  country  is  beautiful  only  in  the  summer  ; 
but  the  true  lover  of  the  country  knows  that  it  has  its  beauties  in  the  winter 
as  well.  It  is  certainly  cleaner  and  purer  then.  He  advised  the  painting  of 
country  residences  with  warm,  neutral  tints,  instead  of  white,  which  makes 
them  look  cold  and  cheerless,  like  snow-banks,  and  the  planting  of  evergreens 
around  them  for  shelter  or  beauty,  which,  when  the  limbs  are  borne  down 
with  snow,  will  look  almost  fairy-like. 

Mr.  C.  Terry  said  that  the  most  beautiful  objects  in  the  fine  arts 
are  but  copies  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  the  artists  who  have  done  their 
best  fall  below  nature.  Those  who  enjoy  beautiful  natural  scenery  stand  on 
a higher  plane  than  those  who  do  not.  There  is  nothing  more  beautiful  than 
the  blossoms  of  fruit  trees  ; and  it  is  a striking  fact  that  there  is  no  fruit  until 
after  the  flower — beauty  comes  before  reproduction.  The  study  of  the  growth 
of  plants  is  the  study  of  the  Creator  himself,  and  we  are  never  so  near  to  Him  as 
when  engaged  in  the  study  of  His  works.  In  this  connection  the  speaker  quoted 
Tennyson’s  lines : — 

“ Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, 

I pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies, 

Hold  you  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand, 

Little  flower ; but  if  I could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 

I should  know  what  God  and  man  is.” 


Water  Lighting  was  illustrated  before  the  scientific  committee  of 
R.H.S.  by  Mr.  T.  C.  March,  of  Buckingham  Palace.  This  system 
serves  some  such  purpose— or  possibly  the  self-same  purpose  of  green 
glass  in  the  roof  of  a fernery  by  cutting  off  rays  of  light  and  heat  that 
plants  under  glass  appear  to  do  very  well  without.  A film  of  water  in 
a glass  tank  is  placed  over  the  plants,  and  the  only  vertical  light  they 
obtain  is  through  this, 
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CONGRESS  PEARS. 

Durondeau  or  Be  Tongre. 

There  were  44  dishes  of  this  fine  pear  in  the  great  exhibition  at 
Chiswick  last  year.  It  is  Durondeau  of  Bivort,  Decaisne,  and  Hogg  ; 
Poire  do  Tongre  of  Leroy.  The  original  tree  exists  in  the  garden  of 
M.  Durondeau,  at  the  village  of  Tongre  Notre-Dame,  near  Ath,  in  the 
province  of  Hainhault,  Belgium.  It  was  first  brought  into  notice  by 
M.  Pynaert,  of  Ghent,  and  is  now  established  in  all  the  best  European 
gardens. 

This  is  a dessert  pear  of  the  first  quality,  and  conspicuous  in  collec- 
tions by  reason  of  its  beauty.  The  fruit  is  large,  bluntly  pyriform, 
even,  and  smooth,  the  skin  yellow  with  dots  of  russet,  but  on  the  sunny 
side  shining  crimson  richly  streaked  and  shaded  with  deeper  crimson. 
The  eye  is  small,  the  stalk  medium,  sometimes  obliquely  inserted.  The 


DESSERT  PEiR,  Durondeau.  Tlio  spjoimeus 


flesh  is  tender,  juicy,  and  sweet,  and  in  perfection  usually  from  the 
middle  of  October  to  the  middle  of  December. 

The  tree  is  hardy  and  fruitful,  and  produces  a finer  sample  on  the 
quince  than  on  the  pear.  The  figures  show  on  right  a fine  congress 
specimen  grown  on  the  quince,  the  smaller  being  from  the  same 
garden,  but  grown  on  the  pear.  It  should  be  romarkod,  however,  that 
as  a standard  on  the  pear  it  is  fairly  constant  and  highly  fruitful,  and 
will  often  bear  a crop  when,  through  a cold  spring,  many  other  sorts 
fail.  Nevertheless,  for  the  garden,  pyramids  on  the  quince  will  prove 
the  most  useful. 


Ilex  dipykena,  in  common  with  other  hollies,  prospers  on  the 
western  coasts,  especially  at  the  sea  level.  An  illustration  of  its  fitness 
for  a place  in  a collection  is  afforded  by  a specimen  in  the  Exotor 
nurseries  of  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pinco,  and  Co.,  whore  may  be  soon  a 
specimen  fifteen  feet  high,  with  a stem  nearly  as  stout  as  a man’s  body. 


PRICKLY  ACANTHUS. 

Acanthus  spinosus. 

There  are  fully  half  a dozen  species  of  acanthus  or  “ bear’s  breech" 
established  in  English  gardens,  all  natives  of  the  South  of  Europe,  all 
slightly  tender,  but  practically  a3  hardy  as  any  plants  of  their  class, 
for  although  they  are  occasionally  punished  by  cruel  weather  they  are 
never  killed,  unless,  indeed,  they  are  left  in  a swamp  to  swim  for  their 
lives.  On  heavy  soils  and  in  shady  situations  they  are  coarse  and 
weedy,  but  on  deep  sandy,  well-drained,  and  warm  soils,  with  full 
exposure  to  sunshine,  they  are  peculiarly  noble  and  impressive,  and 
their  association  with  the  Corinthian  capital  in  architecture  adds  to 
the  interest  of  their  picturesque  growth.  As  lawn  specimens,  and 
occasionally  in  miscellaneous  groups,  comprising  “ rustic ’’  plants,  they 
are  effective,  but  the  best  place  for  any  and  every  acanthus  is  on  a 


dilfjrouce  of  gro.vth  on  quinco  aul’pear  stocks. 


spacious  rockery,  where  they  may  show  their  fine  forms  amidst  suit- 
able surroundings,  and  without  having  to  compete  with  more  delicate 
forms  or  richer  colours. 

Acanthus  spinosus , here  figured,  is  the  most  effective  plant  of  this 
interesting  group.  It  differs  muoh  from  the  better  known  A.  mollis, 
although  Linnams  first,  and  Murtyu  afterwards,  doubted  their  specific 
distinctness.  It  is  the  acanthus  sylvestris,  of  Parkinson  (331),  and  A. 
mollis  var.  of  Martyn’s  Miller’s  Dictionary.  The  only  authentic  figure 
of  it  generally  accessible  is  in  B.M.,  1816  (t.  1808),  where  will  bo  found 
a list  of  synonyms. 

The  most  useful  of  the  acanthus  are  A.  mollis,  A.  latifolius,  and  A. 
spinosus,  and  whore  one  sullicos  the  last  named  is  certainly  the  best. 
When  well  grown  and  (lowering  froely  there  is  not  a nobler  rookery 
plant  known  to  cultivation,  its  purplish  (lowers  having  just  enough 
colour  to  complete  its  majestic  expression. 
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PyEONIES  AND  MOUTANS. 

The  recent  exhibitions  of  these  magnificent  ilowors  gave  great  delight 
to  observers  whose  recollections  run  back  to  the  early  days  of  John 
Salter,  who  strove  hard  to  push  them  into  popularity,  and  had  but 
partial  success  in  the  endeavour.  To  the  younger  ones  they  wero  in 
the  nature  of  a surprise,  for  having  dropped  out  of  fashion,  or  rather 
having  never  come  into  fashion,  they  are  to  young  and  old  unfamiliar 
flowers,  and  need,  even  at  this  date,  to  be  “discovered.”  Nearly  a 
hundred  years  have  run  by  since  the  tree  pcoony  was  introduced  by 


hcrbaooous  paionios  appeal  to  a more  strictly  floral  taste  in  their 
immense  variety  and  often  close  approximation  to  the  characters 
sought  for  by  the  florists.  Indeed,  when  submitted  to  a critical  judgment 
of  their  respective  merits,  smoothness,  regularity,  richness,  and  purity 
of  colour,  with  the  finish  implied  in  the  term  “quality,”  are  demanded  ; 
and  hence  varieties  of  P.  officinalis  do  not  often  obtain  distinction 
because  of  the  usually  obtrusive  appearance  of  their  seed  pods  or 
carpels.  Although  beyond  doubt  specifically  distinct,  the  Chinese 
writers  affirm  that  the  herbaceous  paeony  has  by  means  of  cultivation 
been  converted  into  the  arborescent  plant.  The  supposed  change  is 


PRICKLY  ACANTHUS,  Acanthus  spinosus  (Flowers  purple  and  white). 


*;r  Joseph  Banks,  and  nearly  eighty  years  have  gone  since  it  was 
figured  in  the  “ Botanical  Magazine  ” (t.  1,154),  and  now  we  may 
search  in  gardens  far  and  wide  and  fail  to  find  a single  example. 
The  same  cannot  be  Eaid  of  the  herbaceous  paeony,  for  while 
P.  officinalis  may  (but  doubtfully)  rank  as  a British  plant ; others, 
such  as  P.  albiflora,  have  been  in  the  country  fully  three  hundred 
years,  and  are  widely  distributed  in  all  the  older  countries  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  Between  the  two  sections  the  differences  are  many  and 
great.  The  moutans  arrest  attention  by  their  tree  like  growth  and 
the  immense  size  and  daring  splendour  of  their  flowers,  while  the 


the  more  remarkable  (if  true)  seeing  that  in  the  province  of  Lo-Yang 
the  moutans  rise  to  a height  of  eight  to  ten  feet,  and  when  in  flower 
present  such  a magnificent  appearance  that  we  can  believe  the  other 
story  about  it,  that  plants  have  been  sold  in  China  for  a hundred 
ounces  of  gold  apiece. 

The  comparative  scarcity  of  paeonies  of  all  kinds,  and  the  moutans 
more  especially,  is  in  part  owing  to  certain  peculiarities  of  their  nature. 
The  herbaceous  plants  may  be  said  to  thrive  “anywhere,  but  it  is 
certain  they  do  not ; for  occasionally  we  meet  with  plantations  that 
make  but  a middling  appearance  as  compared  with  others  that  are 
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move  happily  situated,  and  that  attain  to  a magnificence  that  no  other 
flowers  can,  at  tho  time,  be  said  to  rival.  Yes,  they  are  somewhat 

Jieculiar  in  their  requirements,  and  their  flowers  are  short-lived. 

’ossibly  the  last-named  peculiarity  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  complaint 
of  nurserymen  who  have  nursed  many  paoonies  that  “ they  do  not  sell.” 
Both  objections  are,  however,  insufficient  to  account  for  the  fewness 
of  these  flowers,  and  we  feel  bound  to  anticipate  for  them  a very 
widely-extended  popularity  as  compared  with  their  present  position  in 
public  estimation. 

All  the  paeonies,  whether  of  the  herbaceous  or  arborescent  class, 
require  a firm,  deep,  moist,  fertile  soil.  On  poor  sandy  soils  and  on  hot 
dry  soils,  equally  with  cold  dry  soils,  they  do  not  thrive  in  a satisfactory 
manner.  The  writer  has  never  seen  herbaceous  pseonies  make  such  a 
free  growth  and  magnificent  bloom  as  in  his  own  garden,  where  in  a 
half  wild  spot  they  were  located  on  a rich  deep  soil  by  the  margin  of  a 
stream,  but  well  above  the  water  level,  and  allowed  to  be  slightly  en- 
croached upon  by  wild  grasses  and  other  such  herbage,  giving  a 
broad  green  groundwork  for  the  huge  masses  of  colour.  In  any  case 
they  require  much  space  for  free  development,  and  where  they  are  found 
to  thrive  they  are  well  adapted  to  grow  in  collections,  the  named 
varieties  having  fine  properties,  and  while  they  last,  which  is  certainly 
not  long,  being  as  rich  in  gratifications  as  any  hardy  flowers  known  to 
the  English  garden.  For  the  borders,  the  spacious  rockeries,  and  the 
front  lines  of  shrubberies,  the  single  and  typical  pseonies,  comprising 
such  as  Albijiora,  Sinensis,  Edulis,  Officinalis,  Anemonceflora,  Corallina, 
Paradoxa,  and  the  very  lovely  Tenuifolia  are  superb  subjects,  and  will 
thrive  in  any  soil  that  is  good  enough  to  grow  a cabbage.  For  col- 
lections in  large  beds  or  to  fill  special  positions  in  a promenade  garden 
there  are  about  a hundred  named  varieties  to  supply  selections,  and 
many  of  these  are  deliciously  fragrant  and  beautiful  beyond  all  possibility 
of  description.  For  this  fine  section  a rich  deep  soil  should  be  prepared 
and  the  plants  should  be  set  out  at  distances  suitable  for  the  display 
of  their  several  characters ; the  spaces  between  occupied  with  plants 
suitable  to  make  a display  in  the  later  season,  when  the  pseonies  have 
run  out  of  flower,  thus  redeeming  these  noble  subjects  from  the  re- 
proach that,  like  fireworks,  they  make  a daring  display  that  is  quickly 
followed  by  darkness.  And  what  more  suitable  than  lilies,  for  which 
the  same  conditions  would  be  perfectly  suitable  ? 

The  double  pseonies  comprise  so  many  that  are  good,  and  yet  nearly 
alike,  that  the  surest  way  of  buying  is  to  make  a selection  on  the 
ground  when  the  plants  are  in  flower.  But  while  a certain  number 
run  side  by  side  others  are  remarkably  distinct  and  indispensable. 
For  a grand  t fleet  the  delightfully  odorous  Grandijlora  Superba,  with 
long-petalled  rosy  centre  and  brilliant  carmine  guard  is  unequalled, 
but  will  not  please  the  florist’s  eye.  On  the  other  hand,  the  delicately 
sumptuous  Festiva  Maxima  is  the  perfection  of  a florist’s  flower,  its 
creamy  petals  folding  in  the  most  delightful  manner,  and  its  purple 
flakes  seeming  to  accentuate  its  purity.  General  Macmahon  is  the 
equal  of  it  ia  form  and  style,  but  is  highly-coloured  rosy  crimson  ; while 
we  have  in  Papaveriflora  what  may  be  called  a gigantic  poppy  anemone, 
with  the  utmost  richness  and  eccentricity  of  such  a flower.  After  these 
we  have  types  of  perfection  in  Artemise,  silvery  pink  and  soft  buff; 
Belle  Bouaisienne,  a mottled  flower;  Carnea  elegans,  rich  rosy  flesh; 
Dr.  Crevaux,  rosy  self ; Edulis  superba,  violet,  shaded  rose  ; Etendard 
de  Grand  Homme,  rosy  violet,  superb;  Madame  Calot,  blush  white, 
with  tint  of  rose ; Monsieur  Villeneuve,  intensely  rich  rosy  purple ; and 
Heine  des  Francais,  rosy  blush,  with  sulphur  centre.  With  such  a 
group  for  the  foundation  of  a collection,  additions  might  be  made 
from  time  to  time  without  any  fear  of  stocking  the  garden  with  second- 
rate  stuff,  for  they  would  not  only  establish  themselves  in  the  ground, 
but  establish  in  the  mind  of  their  owner  a standard  of  taste  for  the 
estimation  of  succeeding  candidates  for  admission. 

Moutan  pmonies  are  reputed  tender,  and  as  facts  are  not  to  be 
ignored  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  occasionally  suffer  in  gardens 
exposed  to  the  east  by  reason  of  their  flowers  appearing  before  the 
spring  frosts  have  expended  their  savagery.  Mr.  Bateman’s  experi- 
ence has  been  recorded  in  these  pages,  and  is  often  referred  to  as 
showing  that  in  the  coldest  parts  of  Staffordshire  the  protection  of 
glass  is  advantageous.  But  this  sort  of  plant,  even  if  needing  to 
be  protected  when  pushing  its  flowers,  is  not  adapted  for  a permanent 
place  under  glass  of  any  kind  ; it  should  make  all  its  growth  under 
natural  conditions  with  the  aid  of  the  summer  shower  and  the  roasting 
heat,  of  which  we  have  an  occasional  taste  in  this  country.  In  a garden 
a few  miles  removed  from  Cambridge,  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Headly 
grew  the  tree  pseony  to  noble  proportions,  and  but  rarely  had  to  com- 
plain of  injury  by  frost.  Mr.  Harrison  Weir,  at  his  place  at  Brenchley, 
in  Kent,  had  a considerable  collection  of  varieties  which,  as  garden 
plants,  were  simply  perfect,  giving  no  trouble  at  all,  and  making  every 
year  an  immense  display  of  their  gigantic  flowers.  One  quality 
certainly  is  required  in  the  cultivation  of  moutans,  and  that  perhaps 
is  often  wanted.  It  is  patience  ! These  plants  make  no  effect,  and 
therefore  may  be  said  to  disappoint,  until  they  have  been  established 
some  three  or  four  years.  Then  they  begin  to  suggest  what  may  in  the 
future  be  expected  of  them.  In  a starving  position,  even  three  or  four 
years  is  not  enough  to  enable  them  to  acquire  any  expression  of 
character.  They  need  to  begin  with  good  conditions,  and  to  be  left 
alone,  and  time  and  patience  will  suffice  for  all  tho  rest.  W. 


HI  URI0U8  TEA.— Tho  toad  sold  by  Ohineno  morchantn  to  foreign  countrios  during  tho 
liiHt  four  or  ft vo  yours  have  boon  so  generally  complained  of  on  account  of  tho  adulterating 
material  added  to  them,  that  tho  Inspector  General  of  Maritime  Customs,  who  is  an 
Englishman,  has  warned  tho  authorities  that  the  tea  business  of  China  is  likely  to  be 
entirely  ruined.  Good  Tea  is  prepared  from  young  leaves  of  the  curly  spring  growth,  which 
alone  yield  the  strong,  rich,  and  delicious  infusion  for  which  Ilornlman’s  Pure  Toa  has  for 
"is  been  so  famous.  Hce  Local  Agents,  Chemists,  Confectioners,  &c.,  advertised  in  ull 
papers,  and  at  Railway  Htations,  [Aiivt.  | 


HARDY  PLANTS  IN  FLOWER. 

On  every  hand  are  evidences  of  a poor  season  for  hardy  flowers,  for  although 
nothing  in  especial  has  failed,  and  many  plants  are  as  gay  as  ever,  though 
late ; yet  there  is  not  the  wide  spreadjglow  of  colour  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  enjoy  in  May  and  June  in  the  hardy  garden.  The  long 
winter,  the  slow  spring,  and  the  coolness  of  the  opening  summer  possibly 
explain  the  case  sufficiently,  and  while  we  hope  for  the  better  times  it  will 
be  prudent  to  appreciate  the  feast  that  is  before  us. 

The  Pea  tribe  may  be  said  to  have  run  its  course  iA  the  shrubbery,  and 
to  bo  now  making  a beginning  in  the  beds  and  borders.  The  laburnums  ara 
over,  but  the  herbaceous  relatives  are  in  most  cases  now  showing  their  first 
flowers.  It  is  so  with  Lathyrus  rotundifolius,  a neat  growing  plant  not  often 
sean  in  gardens,  the  average  height  four  to  five  feet,  the  habit  leafy,  the 
flowers  fiery  carmine  red.  The  better  known  and  universally  admired 
L.  lutifolius  will  not  show  a flower  for  a fortnight  yet  near  London,  and  in 
less  forward  places  will  be  fully  a month  later.  Lathyrus  pisiformis,  a hardy 
species  from  Siberia,  merits  mention  as  a good  plant,  the  growth  spreading, 
about  eighteen  inches  high  ; leafy,  the  flowers  large,  purple,  with  shades  of 
bright  rose  and  blue  ; a showy  and  interesting  plant.  Equally  [interesting, 
but  less  showy,  is  L.  lutea,  the  yellow  everlasting  pea,  a very  spreading,  very 
leafy  plant,  the  flowers  few,  in  smallish  heads,  the  colour  orange  buff.  Orobus 
niger  is  often  labelled  Lathyrus-,  it  is  a neat  bush  of  about  three  feet,  the 
leaves  small,  and  liberally  covered  with  purplish  flowers.  Here,  too,  we  may 
place  Hedysarum  astragaloides,  a bushy  plant  of  two  feet,  now  very  showy 
with  compact  heads  of  rosy  purple  flowers.  The  best  of  this  genus,  H. 
coronarium,  the  “ French  honeysuckle  ” will  presently  show  its  flowers,  and 
make  the  rest  look  second-rate. 

Prickly  Fig  is  the  colloquial  name  of  the  opuntias,  of  which  there  are 
half  a dozen  sorts  flowering  now  on  dry  walls  and  warm  nooks,  or  on  miniature 
rockeries  under  glass  of  some  sort,  but  in  such  a season  as  the  present  we  do 
not  see  them  to  advantage.  Very  showy,  however,  are  thriving  masses  of 
Opuntia  vulgaris  and  0.  Pajinesquei,  the  two  hardiest  of  the  series,  and  the  last 
named  being  well  able  to  take  care  of  itself  in  any  dry,  warm  spot  in  the 
southern  counties,  and  when  it  attains  [some  Bize  it  is  one  of  the  finest  garden 
plants  in  cultivation. 

Umbelliferous  Plants  of  many  kinds  are  now  flowering,  and  when 
happily  placed  are  effective,  but  in  groups  and  masses  are  generally  objection- 
able. Not  many  of  them  are  capable  of  good  service  in  small  gardens,  but  it 
is  amusing  tojnote  how  many  persons  fall  in  love  with  the  gigantic  heracleums 
and  archangelicas.  We  shall  only  note  here  one  plant  that  is  good  enough  for 
the  choicest  sanctum  garden.  It  is  Pleurospermum  Austriacum,  and  invites 
attention  because  it  happens  to  be  in  Bower.  But  the  inflorescenoe  is  nothing. 
The  plant  may  be  described  as  a miniature  mountain  of  leaf  beauty,  for  it 
grows  as  compact  and  orderly  as  anything  of  the  kind  in  all  the  world,  and  its 
leafage  is  fernlike,  and  of  a delightful  tone  of  green. 

Poppies  comprise  the  gigantic  Papaver  orientale,  now  nearly  over,  and  the 
lovely  little  P.  nudicaule,  with  flowers  white,  yellow,  orange,  and  red,  the 
typical  colour  being  yellow.  It  is  well  known  that  the  variety  of  oriental 
poppy  named  bracteatum  is  the  best  of  all,  the  flowers  being  of  fine  form  and 
good  substance,  and  the  colour  a rich  deep  scarlet.  The  flower  stems  of  this 
fine  plant  show  bracts  or  floral  leaves  at  intervals,  and  usually,  but  not 
uniformly,  one  bract  under  each  flower,  while  the  specific  form,  as  it  is 
regarded,  is  without  these  bracts,  and  bears  a somewhat  flimsy  orange  tinted 
flower.  All  the  varieties  of  P.  orientale  are  good  in  their  way,  and  even  of 
the  true  bracteatum,  which  is  the  best,  there  are  good  and  bad  examples, 
the  consequence  of  raising  stock  from  seed.  Those  that  are  strikingly  good 
should  be  propagated  by  cutting  up  the  roots  to  ensure  keeping  the  true 
character. 

Meadow  Bue  in  all  its  forms  is  full  of  interest,  and  just  now  the  varieties 
of  Thalictrum  aquilegi  folium  present  a most  delightful  appearance.  We  have  a 
pure  white  on  which  the  pile  of  flowers  now  may  be  described  as  a kind  of 
floral  foam,  a most  refined  subject  for  an  artist’s  garden.  We  have  also  one 
named  atropmpureum , with  a head  of  flowers  of  a soft  rosy  colour,  quite 
delicious  in  its  way,  and  we  have  varieties  with  creamy,  greenish,  and  purple 
shades. 

Dianthus  haunts  us  still,  for  every  day  seems  to  add  to  the  number  of 
beauties  of  this  family  on  the  rockery.  We  make  note  now  of  Dianthus 
arenarius,  a long  jointed  grassy  plant  with  small  starry  white  flowers,  quite  a 
model  of  a rockery  plant.  Grieve’s  rock  pink,  D.  Grisvei,  makes  a short 
growth,  not  grassy,  the  flowers  large,  fringed,  rosy  pink  or  pure  white. 

Ragworts  proper  have  not  arrived,  and  will  come  quite  soon  enough  ; but 
Senecio  doronicum  and  Arnica  montana  make  a pair  of  yellow  boys  to  supply 
some  dots  of  gold  to  pay  for  the  keeping  of  the  rockery.  They  are  rather  too 
rustic  to  rave  about,  and  the  senecio  is  the  best  of  the  two.  A fine  plant, 
quite  out  of  the  ragwort  line,  is  Senecio  concolor,  with  a nice  head  of  smallish 
flowers,  purple  with  white  disc,  quite  in  the  style  of  a wild  cineraria. 

Alum  Root  is  the  colloquial  name  of  a group  of  plants  that  have  not 
secured  the  appreciation  they  deserve.  Perhaps  a reservation  should  be  made 
in  favour  of  Belvoir,  where  Mr.  Ingram  certainly  turns  them  to  good  account 
in  tho  Duohess’s  garden.  At  this  time  we  are  onoe  more  grateful  for  the  sweet 
little  spikes  of  reddish  crimson  flowers  of  Heuchera  sanguinea,  a very  distinct 
plant  from  the  white  flowered  H.  Americana,  H.  glubra,  and  II.  Hichardsoni.  A 
nice  little  clump  of  this  red-flowered  Heuchera  makes  a pleasant  episode  on  a 
rockery. 

Campions  look  poor,  and  although  Lychnis  diurna  in  tho  wild  garden  makes 
a glorious  show  on  the  leafy  banks  we  feel  that  there  is  a difference,  and  it  may 
bo  said  that  catohflies  have  retired  from  business,  or  are  half-hearted  about  it, 
because  there  are  so  few  flies  to  catch.  But  “ come,  child  of  misfortune,” 
hero  is  that  irrepressible  thing,  Lychnis  viscaria,  in  splendour  arrayed,  its  tone 
of  ruby  red  or  rosy  crimson  being  unsurpassed  oven  by  any  of  tho  dianthus, 
and  that  is  saying  muoh  for  such  a “common”  thing.  The  double  varioty 
called  splendent  plena  is,  in  respeot  of  colour,  tho  king  (or  queen)  of  tho 
rookery  just  now  ; it  is  always  a surpriso,  like  love,  or  oven  like  whitebait. 

IIardy  Orchids  aro  at  their  best  now,  and  wo  can  rooord  that  tho  delicate 
and  delicious  Cypripedium  spcctahilc  will  do  as  woll  in  what  wo  will  call  dry 
poat  aB  in  tho  moist  peaty  bed  wo  have  boon  accustomed  to  prepare  for  it. 
But  it  needs  shelter  ; the  rough  windB  must  not  chafe  it,  for  tho  comfort  of 
sheltering  woods  is  its  happy  portion  when  loft  alono  with  nature,  and  it 
certainly  does  like  damp.  Wo  have  had  nice  blooms  on  P.  amide,  C.  macran- 
thum,  0.  guttatum,  and  O.  pubescent,  but  C.  spoctabilo  is  a precious  ponrl 
adapted  for  universal  appreciation. 

Rock  Roheh  do  not  liko  dull  woathor,  and  so  to  catch  a few  of  them  in  per 
footion  now  is  an  ovont.  But  tho  well-known  bog  oistus,  Cistus  ladan\fera,  ia 
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(lowering  freely,  And  makes  an  elective  clump,  the  large  white  llowers  suggest- 
ing that  poppies  have  taken  to  grow  on  trees,  a delusion  assisted  by  the 
speuilio  name.  Wo  noto  also,  as  now  showing  llowers,  G.  rotundifoliua,  purple  ; 
C.  villosus,  purple  ; and  the  Portuguese  G.  Lusitanicus,  yellow. 

Weigelas  are  now  in  full  glory,  and  glorious  they  always  are,  provided  only 
they  aro  warm  enough.  For  exposed  situations  they  are  altogether  unsuitable, 
as  wo  know  to  our  oost.  But  with  shelter  in  a fairly  good  climate  they  aro 
truly  sumptuous  and  ever  improving  with  ago,  therefore  when  they  have  made 
a great  spread  it  is  but  poor  policy  to  cut  them  back,  for  this  renews  their 
youth,  and  with  it  a rigid  growth,  while  the  old  trees  spread  wide  and  arch 
over  gracefully.  Whether  we  class  them  under  fVeigela,  or  Diervilla,  is  of  no 
great  consequence  now.  The  following  are,  perhaps,  the  best  in  the  collection  : 
Abel  Carriere,  rich  rosy  red  ; nivea,  pure  white,  a poor  grower,  very  dwarf  ; 
Hendersoni,  tine  habit,  slender,  flowers  shaded  red  ; Candida,  the  best  white, 
and  a tine  plant  ; it  is  a little  ooloured  in  hot  weather,  but  this  often  adds  to 
its  beauty  ; Lavallei,  a very  fine  dark  variety,  flowers  reddish  purple — not  a 
nice  grower  ; rosea,  the  best  known  of  all,  a delightful  plant,  and  one  of 
Fortune’s  best  findings  ; Monsieur  lemoine,  a grand  variety,  flowers  at  first 
pale  flesh,  afterwards  becoming  rose,  and  dying  off  red. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM  ROEZLI  AND  0.  YEXILLARIUM. 


By  Jamks  Douglas. 

In  the  new  “ Dictionary  of  Gardening,”  edited  by  Mr.  Nicholson,  of 
Kew,  the  above  handsome  orchids  have  been  removed  from  the 
Odontoglossums  and  placed  under  Miltonia.  They  are  so  well  known 
under  the  old  name  that  it  will  now  be  very  difficult  to  alter  them.  I 
believe  Mr.  Nicholson  is  right.  O.  Phalaenopsis  and  O.  Warcewiczi 
should  be  placed  in  the  same  category.  The  introduction  of  O.  Roezli 
and  O.  vexillarium  is  well  fixed  on  my  memory.  They  created  a 
profound  sensation  amongst  orchid  growers.  O.  Roezli  was  dis- 
covered by  M.  Roezl,  and  flowered  for  the  first  time  by  Mi\  Bull,  of 
Chelsea,  I believe  in  October,  1873.  It  is  a native  of  Colombia,  but 
when  it  was  first  discovered  its  introducers  were  very  reticent  about 
it,  and  this,  in  the  interests  of  science  as  well  as  practical  gardening, 
is  a grave  error.  When  we  know  the  conditions  in  which  new  plants 
are  found  in  their  native  habitats,  the  minimum  and  maximum 
temperature,  with  other  conditions,  it  is  not  so  difficult  for  the 
cultivator  to  feel  his  way. 

I would  like  to  refer  shortly  to  the  large  plants  exhibited  by  me  at 
the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  in  May  last,  one  of  which  was  furnished 
with  100  flowers  fully  open.  The  plants  were  purchased  on  June  29, 
1874,  and  have  been  twelve  years  under  my  care.  I bought  five  small 
plants  in  thumb  pots  ; they  were  growing  in  a.  large  London  nursery 
in  the  cool  house,  and  I was  informed  they  were  cool  house  orchids 
requiring  cool  house  treatment  all  the  year.  The  plants  were  carefully 
tended,  and  grew  away  freely  until  the  cold  weather  set  in,  when  they 
showed  evident  signs  of  something  being  wrong.  Before  the  cool  tem- 
perature was  suspected  two  plants  were  dead,  and  the  remainder  looked 
very  “ seedy.”  They  were  placed  at  once  in  the  warmest  house,  and 
very  soon  a change  came  over  them  ; they  again  grew  away  freely,  and 
the  three  plants  were  exhibited  in  May  last.  We  have  often  had  them 
attacked  by  thrips,  and  the  effort  to  destroy  these  lively  little  creatures 
must  be  sustained  for  a long  time.  Tobacco  smoke  will  kill  the  vermin, 
but  the  plants  do  not  like  the  smoke ; so  that  the  only  recourse  is 
dipping  them  in  soft  soapy  water,  which  must  be  repeated  again  and 
again  until  they  are  quite  destroyed. 

Success  or  failure  depends  to  a great  extent  on  the  time  and  manner 
of  repotting  the  plants.  I have  repotted  them  once  in  two  years  in  the 
late  summer  or  autumn  months.  They  require  good  turfy  peat  and 
sphagnum  moss.  I have  never  used  manure  of  any  kind  either  for  these 
or  for  0.  vexillarium.  We  have  had  many  plants  since  the  first  lot, 
and  they  have  all  done  well  with  the  same  warm  treatment.  O.  Roezli 
is  figured  in  Bot.  Mag.,  tab.  6,085  . 0.  vexillarium  was  noticed  in  the 
Gardeners’  Chronicle  so  long  ago  as  1867,  and  again  in  1872.  It  first 
flowered  in  Messrs.  Yeitch’s  nursery  at  Chelsea,  from  plants  sent  home 
by  Mr.  Chesterton,  and  is  also  figured  in  Bot.  Mag.,  tab.  6,037. 

It  was  some  time  before  we  found  the  right  treatment  for  this  fine 
species.  We  had  our  first  plants  in  June,  1876  ; they  were  very  Rmall 
and  very  dear.  They  were  also  tried  in  the  cool  house,  but  made  no 
progress  in  winter,  and  did  not  grow  away  nicely  in  the  following 
spring.  I was  advised  by  a great  orchid  authority  to  place  them  in  an 
intermediate  house  by  day  and  in  the  cool  house  at  night.  This  plan 
was  tried  without  success.  It  was  rather  amusing,  though,  to  see  the 
two  plants  carried  from  the  one  house  to  the  other,  like  chickens 
coming  home  to  roost  at  night  and  going  out  to  feed  in  the  morning. 
Probably  my  friend  who  advised  me  to  adopt  this  plan  was  joking.  I 
have  never  found  out  whether  he  was  or  not.  Suffice  to  say,  his  pro- 
posal was  not  justified  by  the  facts.  We  have  the  plants  yet,  but  they 
have  never  got  over  their  early  treatment, 

In  February,  1878,  we  bought  six  more  plants  at  Stevens’s  sale- 
rooms. They  were  newly  imported,  and  of  small  size,  but  were  in  capital 
condition.  They  were  placed  in  the  Cattleya  house  and  started  to  grow 
freely,  and  they  have  never  failed  in  vigour  during  the  last  eight 
years.  The  large  plant  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  on  the 
9th  of  June  was  one  of  them.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are  as  vigorous  as 
ever  they  were.  As  a proof  of  this  one  bulb  produced  four  spikes,  on 
which  were  28  flowers  ; and  there  were  47  spikes  on  the  plant,  pro- 
ducing on  the  aggregate  287  flowers,  or  an  average  of  six  flowers  on 
each  spike.  The  treatment  which  has  been  followed  from  the  first  is  to 
grow  them  the  same  as  the  Cattleyas,  except  during  the  hot  summer 
months,  when  they  are  placed  in  the  cool  house.  My  experience  with 
this  species  and  many  other  orchids  has  taught  me  that  none  but  quite 
healthy  plants  should  be  purchased.  An  unhealthy  or  unclean  orchid 
is  not  worth  having  at  a gift.  Another  word  of  advice  I would  give  to 
orchid  growers  when  any  species  is  doing  well.  Let  well  alone  ; avoid 
rash  experiments  as  you  would  the  plague.  A word  to  the  wise  is 
enough,  but  some  persons  lack  both  discrimination  and  patience. 


Work  for  t&e  Week. 

♦ 

CONSERVATORY  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

Azaleas  and  Camellias,  if  still  under  glass,  must  have  air  night  and  day, 
and  the  floors  kept  damp.  Use  the  syringe  regularly  till  the  flower  buds  show 
at  the  points  of  the  shoots,  and  then  discontinue  the  use  of  the  syringe. 

Beaucarneas  and  their  allies  are  generally  very  badly  treated  ; hence  the 
rarity  of  good  specimens.  One  of  the  greatest  secrets  of  success  is  to  give  them 
abundance  of  water  at  this  season  ; it  is  scarcely  possible  to  overdo  it. 

Cinerarias  are  now  very  forward  in  the  seed  bed,  and  the  largest  must  be 
potted  off  and  put  in  a frame.  A bed  of  spent  hops  answers  admirably  for 
them. 

Conservatory  plants  require  abundance  of  water  and  a free  circulation  of 
air  amongst  them.  Climbers  must  never  be  neglected,  or  the  growth  will  be- 
come so  confused  that  to  restore  anything  like  order  muoh  of  it  must  be  cut 
away.  Moisten  all  walls,  borders,  and  stonework  the  last  thing  in  the  even- 
ing to  create  a humid  atmosphere. 

Fuchsias  should  be  propagated  now  in  quantity.  Specimen  plants  will 
require  abundance  of  water,  and  onceor  twice  a week  liquid  manure.  Fuchsias 
in  the  open  ground  are  generally  disfigured  with  a superabundance  of  sticks, 
whereas  in  a good  turfy  soil,  with  a moderate  amount  of  rotten  manure,  they 
ought  to  need  but  little  artificial  support,  and  a certain  easy  drooping  habit 
is  proper  to  their  character.  Most  of  the  light  fuchsias  require  to  be  well 
shaded,  or  the  points  of  the  calyx  acquire  a green  tinge. 

Hard-wooded  Plants  that  have  flowered  will  require  to  be  removed  to 
a shady  place  to  rest  awhile,  and  to  be  repotted  if  needful  when  they  have 
started  into  a new  growth. 

Soft-wooded  Plants,  such  as  Cinerarias,  herbaceous  Calceolarias,  Chinese 
Primulas,  Pansies,  Pyrethrums,  &c.,  should  be  raised  from  seed  now  in  quan- 
tity. If  Primulas  were  sowd  in  April  for  early  bloom,  it  will  be  as  as  well  to 
sow  again  for  a successional  batch.  Remember  that  to  grow  bad  seed  is  just 
as  much  trouble  as  the  best,  so  that  the  question  of  cost  of  seed  should 
not  be  considered  too  closely.  Procure  the  best  that  can  be  had,  and  grow 
them  in  a good  compost  from  the  first.  Soft-wooded  plants  rarely  do  any 
good  if  grown  slowly ; they  need  abundant  nourishment,  and  if  kept  stout 
and  strong  rarely  suffer  from  vermiD.  It  is  the  bad  practice  of  starving 
seedlings  in  the  seed  pans  that  creates  the  principal  trouble  of  getting  them 
clean  afterwards. 

FORCING  AND  ORCHARD  HOUSES. 

Orchard  House  Trees  require  very  little  attention  now  beyond  abundant 
watering,  and  the  use  of  strong  liquid  manure.  No  more  pinching  to  be  done. 
Shoots  badly  placed  may  be  removed  now  without  fear  of  causing  the  buds 
at  the  base  to  break. 

Pines  must  have  plenty  of  air  and  abundance  of  water.  All  parts  of  the 
pit  should  be  sprinkled  occasionally  to  promote  a humid  atmosphere. 

Vines  that  have  ripened  their  fruit  must  be  carefully  brought  into  a rest- 
ing condition  by  gradually  reducing  the  supply  of  water  and  exposing  the 
wood  to  the  weather  night  and  day,  except  during  rain.  Crops  ripening  to 
have  the  help  of  fire  beat  in  case  of  a prolonged  torm  of  cloudy  or  cold  weather, 
as  any  delay  in  ripening  will  bring  on  mildew.  Where  the  grapes  are  just 
stoning,  attention  should  be  paid  for  the  last  time  to  thinning  and  tying  in, 
but  do  not  cut  away  every  apparently  superfluous  shoot  ; very  often  a few 
random  growths  help  to  sustain  the  vigour  of  the  vine,  and  are  in  fact  the 
signs  of  vigour  ; but  of  course  these  should  not  overlap  the  old  wood,  or  shade 
the  leaveB  that  have  bunches  to  take  care  of. 

STOVE  AND  ORCHID  HOUSE. 

Orchid  House. — Orchids  that  were  late  in  starting  into  growth  may  still 
be  repotted,  but  it  must  be  done  at  once  to  enable  the  plants  to  derive  the 
fullest  possible  benefit  from  it.  An  abundance  of  atmospheric  humidity  is 
still  necessary,  and  water  must  be  poured  freely  on  the  paths  and  beds. 

Achimenes  need  help  from  liquid  manure  to  ensure  the  full  development 
of  their  foliage  and  flowers. 

Ixoras  cannot  be  kept  in  order  as  specimens  without  careful  treatment. 
As  soon  as  the  bloom  is  nearly  past  cut  them  back  moderately,  and  put  them 
in  a good  heat  to  start  again.  When  freely  in  growth,  shift  any  that  require 
it ; or,  if  not,  remove  a portion  of  the  soil  and  replace  it  with  fresh. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE  GROUNDS. 

Bulbs  in  pots  that  flowered  in  spring  and  have  now  finished  their  growth 
will  be  better  worth  keeping  if  the  pots  are  placed  on  a shelf  in  a hot  lean-to. 
Cape  bulbs  require  much  the  same  sort  of  treatment,  but  care  must  be  taken 
to  keep  them  growing  a reasonable  time  after  flowering,  till,  in  fact,  they  have 
“ made  themselves  ” for  the  next  season.  It  is  because  we  do  not  ripen  bulbs 
sufficiently  that  so  few  are  of  any  value  after  having  once  flowered. 

Chrysanthemums  to  have  plenty  of  water,  and  to  be  assiduously  trained. 

Carnations  and  Picotees  must  have  their  buds  thinned,  and  all  other 
needful  preparations  should  be  made  to  prepare  for  a good  bloom. 

Dahlias  must  be  safely  staked,  or  the  first  gale  will  lay  them  low. 

Hollyhocks  must  be  securely  staked. 

Roses  will  require  more  or  less  attention.  Look  over  the  stock  of  briers 
intended  for  budding,  and  cut  away  all  superfluous  shoots  to  the  base,  and 
slightly  shorten  those  that  are  so  placed  as  to  be  suitable  for  budding.  By 
the  time  the  general  budding  season  arrives  the  shoots  thus  shortened  will  be 
in  full  growth  agam,  and  will  take  the  buds  more  readily.  Make  ready  to 
work  the  strongest  briers  at  once,  and  as  soon  as  plump  buds  can  be  obtained 
of  the  choicest  varieties.  Buds  that  remain  dormant  till  the  next  spring  do 
not  generally  make  such  good  plants  as  buds  that  start  away  soon  after  being 
entered,  and  make  ripe  hard  shoots  before  winter.  We  have  found  that  when 
the  shoots  from  the  buds  of  the  season  were  very  sappy  a gentle  lift  of  the 
stock  by  means  of  a four-tined  fork,  early  in  October,  gave  a check  that 
hastened  the  ripening,  and  prevented  loss  in  winter.  We  mention  this  now 
because  some  propagators  prefer  dormant  buds,  because  of  the  risk  in  winter, 
whereas  pushing  buds  can  be  used  with  equal  safety  if  means  are  resorted  to 
to  check  the  growth  in  time.  Another  matter  worthy  of  mention  is  that  the 
wild  wood  should  not  be  cut  away  severely  before  entering  the  buds,  as  a loss 
of  it  checks  the  flow  of  sap,  and  defers  the  complete  junction  of  the  two 
b^rkSi 

FRUIT  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 

American  Blight  is  now  making  its  appearance  on  apple  treep.  We 
find  the  Gishurst  compound  and  nicotine  soap  are  cheap  and  effectual  settlers 
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for  it.  A hand-brush  plied  upon  the  parts  affected,  without  any  medica- 
ment, has  a very  decisive  effect.  It  is  not  safe  to  use  brine  now,  but  when 
the  leaves  are  off  brino  is  ono  of  the  best  of  purifiers  for  apple  trees. 

Pinchino  must  be  practised  with  assuidity  in  fruit  gardens  where  pyramids 
and  bushes  are  grown.  There  is  one  thing  to  be  said  about  pinching, 
namely,  that  once  commenced  it  must  bo  continued,  for  if  neglected,  the 
shorter  growth,  clothed  with  spurs,  is  soon  buried  under  a forest  of  spray, 
which  breaks  out  on  all  sides,  and  very  soon  alters  the  character  of  the  trees 
entirely. 

Wall  Trees  trained  now  will  have  time  to  ripen  their  wood  ; if  neglected 
much  longer  it  will  be  too  late  to  do  justice  to  them. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  FRAME  GROUND. 

Broccoli  from  late  sowings  to  be  pricked  out,  and  young  plants  in  a for- 
ward state  to  be  planted  out  where  they  are  to  remain,  in  soil  deeply  dug  and 
liberally  manured. 

Brussels  Sprouts  to  be  planted  out  as  fast  as  possible.  The  soil  must 
be  in  good  condition  for  these,  for  if  they  are  not  fine  they  are  scarcely  worth 
having. 

Collards  should  be  planted  in  quantity  as  ground  can  be  obtained  for 
them.  Plant  them  rather  thick. 

Celery  to  be  planted  at  every  opportunity.  Deep  trenches  may  be  used 
now,  but  in  another  few  weeks  it  will  be  advisable  to  make  the  trenches 
shallow,  because  the  late  planted  crops  will  have  to  stand  out  the  winter. 
Any  remaining  in  seed  pans  or  boxes  may  now  be  pricked  out  in  beds  in  the 
open  ground. 

Spinach. — If  requisite  to  sow  now,  give  the  preference  to  the  prickly  seeded 
variety,  which  is  used  for  winter  spinach,  as  it  is  less  likely  to  bolt  in  case  of 
hot  dry  weather. 

Tomatoes  to  be  trained  and  stopped.  If  not  frequently  stopped  a good 
crop  cannot  be  expected. 

Root  Crops,  such  as  parsnip  and  beet,  require  now  a final  thinning  ; there 
is  no  gain  from  crowded  beds.  Potatoes  to  be  frequently  hoed  between.  If 
children  can  be  employed  to  pick  off  the  blossoms  the  weight  of  the  crop 
will  be  increased,  but  the  difference  will  scarcely  pay  for  any  other  kind  of 
labour. 

Sow  for  succession  Mazagan  Beans,  York  Cabbage,  Rosette  Colewort, 
Cucumbers,  Endive,  French  Beans,  Onions,  Parsley,  Peas,  and  Turnip  Radish. 


PIERRE  BELON,  OF  LE  MANS,  AND  HIS  WORKS. 

By  L.  Crie,  Professor  of  the  Faculty  of  Sciences,  Rennes. 

Pierre,  or  Peter,  Belon  was  born  about  the  year  1517,  at  La  Soulti&re,  a 
hamlet  of  the  town  of  Cerans-Foulletourte,  in  Sarthe.  Our  compatriot,  a 
“ doctor  in  medicine  of  the  University  of  Paris,”  left  France  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1546.  He  went  first  to  Candia  and  Constantinople.  He  then 
visited  Lemnos,  Mount  Athos,  and  the  ruins  of  ancient  Salonica.  Thence  he 
betook  himself  to  Egypt,  and  visited  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  where  he  made 
observations,  of  which  the  fame  still  survives.  Upon  his  return  to  France 
Belon  published  a memoir  on  fishes:  L’Histoire  Naturelle  des  Poissons.  Paris, 
1551. 

This  work,  replete  with  instruction  to  the  philosopher  and  naturalist,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  most  ancient  treatise  on  comparative  anatomy.  The  illus- 
trious scientist  speaks  of  ‘‘  the  affinities  existing  between  the  internal  parts  of 
the  Dolphin  and  those  of  the  Porpoise  ” ; he  demonstrates  that  the  anatomical 
structure  of  the  dolphin’s  brain  conforms,  in  all  its  parts,  with  that  of  the 
human  brain,  ‘‘ and  that  there  is  no  difference  between  the  description  of  the 
matrix  of  the  dolphin  and  that  of  the  sea-otter.”  The  germ  of  modern  embryo- 
logy appears  in  a very  remarkable  manner  in  the  figure  at  p.  19,  showing  the 
feetus  of  a dolphiD.  Belon  gives,  from  nature,  the  external  configuration  of 
the  dolphin,  and  its  teeth,  accompanied  by  a description  of  the  latter,  such  as 
would  be  given  in  the  present  day.  Thanks  to  our  compatriot’s  treatise  on 
the  dolphin  naturalists  ceased  to  confound  this  species.  Such  was  Belon’s 
first  work,  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  entitled  to  rank  among  the  most  original 
researches  of  the  sixteenth  century,  heralding  the  dawn  of  a new  era  in  the 
modern  history  of  anatomical  science. 

Two  years  afterwards  Belon  published  Les  Observations  de  plusieurs 
Sinrjularitez  et  Choses  mim.ora.hles  trouvees  en  Grece,  Asie,  Judce,  Egypte,  Arable, 
S(C.  Paris,  1553.  In  the  vast  field  of  scientific  observation  the  Singularitez 
form  a work  of  rare  interest,  and  contains  one  of  the  most  instructive  portions 
in  the  author’s  itinerary  in  Egypt.  The  pages  devoted  to  geography, 
ethnography,  medicine,  and  the  fauna  and  flora  of  that  strange  land  may  still  be 
perused  with  pleasure.  We  find  there  very  curious  particulars  of  Alexandria 
and  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  its  inhabitants  ; of  the  City  of  Rosetta  ; of 
the  Nile  fishermen  ; of  the  dwellings  and  gardens  at  Cairo  ; of  the  plants 
growing  round  about  Suez.  The  work  contains,  likewise,  a plan  of  the  city 
of  Alexandria  and  “ portraicts  ” of  the  Isle  of  Lemnos,  of  Mount  Athos,  and 
of  Mount  Sinai.  Although  very  elementary  in  their  geometrical  principles, 
these  testify  to  much  thought.  Belon  figured,  from  nature  and  for  the  first 
time,  various  strange  animals,  as  the  ichneumon,  the  hippopotamus,  the  croco- 
dile, the  chameleon,  the  sacred  ibis,  &o.  His  Singularitez,  filled  with  local 
originalities,  are  remarkable  for  their  scope  of  observation.  Everywhere  in  the 
book  wo  note  a rigorous  desire  to  ascertain  the  truth  and  keep  nothing  back. 
As  a whole,  it  certainly  entitles  its  author  to  rank  amongst  the  foremost 
travellers  of  tho  sixteenth  century. 

In  1553  Belon  brought  out  a curious  treatise  on  ancient  monuments  and 
on  the  substances  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  embalming  dead  bodies. 
This  tractate  was  reprinted  by  Gronovius  in  tome  VII.  of  his  Antiquites 
Orecques.  In  the  same  year  Belon  published  his  work  on  coniferous  trees  : 
De  arhoribus  coniferis.  In  this  treatiso,  which  has  not  received  the  attention  it 
deserves,  each  individual  chapter  will  repay  careful  perusal.  His  treatise  on 
fishes  is  little  known.  It  bears  the  title,  be  aquatibut  libri  duo,  cum  iconibus 
ad  vivam  ipsorum  eJJigiem  quoad  opus  fuerit  potuit.  Paris,  1553,  We  have  three 
editions  of  this  work  translated  into  French,  and  all  of  tho  same  year.  The 
work  possesses  an  altogether  exceptional  interest,  embodying,  as  it  does,  the 
outlines  of  modern  ichthyology.  Correcting  Aristotle’s  statements,  tho  Mans 
naturalist  has  given  a definite  character  to  ichthyology  by  his  descriptions  and 
figures  of  many  different  species.  Long  before  the  splendid  researches  of 
Cuvier,  Belon  had  studied  the  conformation  of  tho  digestive  systom  in  various 
fishes.  The  work  contains  a study  of  the  ‘‘appendages  of  the  pylorus,”  and 
modern  ichthyological  research  has  revoaled  nothing  incompatible  with  his 
views. 


In  this  work,  and  in  the  undermentioned  one,  we  note  the  use  of  a binary 
system  of  nomenclature  in  distinguishing  leading  species.  Torpedo  oculala 
and  Gobis  fluviatilis  may  be  citad  as  examples  in  point,  names  which  are 
retained  in  the  latest  and  best  treatises  on  this  branch  of  natural  science. 
In  fine,  the  book  marks  an  epoch  in  zoology.  Conjointly  with  the  observa- 
tions of  Rondelet  and  Salviani,  it  served  as  the  basis  of  all  that  was  written 
on  the  subject  of  fishes  down  to  the  time  of  Lacepede.  An  enormous  stride 
in  natural  science  was  made  when  Belon  thus  founded  the  study  of  modern 
ichthyology. 

Afterwards  he  turned  his  attention  to  birds : L’Histoire  de  la  nature  des 
Oyseaux  avec  leurs  descriptions  et  na’ifs  portraicts  retirez  du  Naturel  escrite  en  sept 
livres.  Paris,  1555.  In  this  last  work,  more  especially,  this  celebrated 
naturalist  reveals  himself  as  a sagacious  observer  and  an  audacious  thinker. 
As  frontis piece  Belon  dared  to  put  the  skeleton  of  a bird  beside  that  of  a man, 
and  to  indicate  by  common  signs  the  parts  common  to  both.  He  created  the 
comparative  method,  and  the  parallel  he  thus  instituted  betwixt  the  skeleton 
of  a man  and  that  of  a bird  was  a veritable  stroke  of  genius.  The  conception, 
immense  in  its  possibilities,  inconceivable  in  its  audacity  for  an  age  so  remote, 
assures  to  him  the  honour  of  the  first  attempt  to  demonstrate  the  unity  of 
organic  nature.  Instead  of  resting  satisfied  with  indications  of  greater  or  less 
vagueness,  or  hunting  after  phrases  susceptible  of  divers  interpretations,  he 
expresses  his  ideas  with  vigour  and  precision,  after  the  method  in  actual  use 
in  the  exact  sciences.  The  idea  of  unity  of  composition,  first  enunciated  by 
BeloD,  was  proclaimed  with  enthusiasm  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  later  by 
the  illustrious  Geofifroy  Saint  Hilaire. 

In  this  book,  which  is  replete  with  ingenious  views  and  rich  store  of  facts 
respecting  the  osseous  structure,  the  digestive  organs,  and  the  voice  of  birds, 
the  Mans  naturalist  classifies  these  animals  in  two  groups  : (1)  Fissipedes,  (2) 
Palmipedes.  Now,  it  is  curious  that  this  system,  established  in  1555,  is  that 
at  present  met  with  in  the  most  elementary  treatises. 

The  last,  and  not  the  least  celebrated,  of  Belon’s  published  works  is  his 
treatise  on  agriculture  : Les  Remonstrances  sur  le  default  de  labour  et  culture 
des  Plantes,  Paris,  1558.  In  this  tractate  the  eminent  naturalist  invites 
the  physicians  of  Paris  to  co-operate  in  founding  an  establishment  for  raising 
plants.  Under  his  direction.  Rend  du  Bellay  had  already  realized  some  ot 
Belon’s  great  projects,  at  Touvoie,  near  Le  Mans.  The  gardens  at  Touvoie, 
where  in  the  sixteenth  century  carob-trees,  pistachios,  and  the  tree  of  life 
[Thuja)  were  flourishing,  where,  under  the  great  naturalist’s  direction,  planes, 
acacias,  and  arbor  vitae3  were  first  raised  from  seed,  were  then  the  fairest  and 
the  richest  gardens,  not  only  in  all  France,  but  in  Germany  and  Italy  besides. 
It  was  there,  in  the  suburbs  of  Le  Mans,  that  Belon  founded  the  first  French 
botanic  garden,  of  which  the  gardens  at  Montpellier  (1596)  and  at  Paris 
were  the  complete  development. 


Calls  at  Hamms. 

— -♦ — 

MESSRS.  SUTTON  AND  SONS’  SEED  GROUNDS,  READING. 

For  some  time  the  several  spacious  structures  devoted  to  herbaceous  calceo- 
larias in  the  London  Road  Seed  Grounds  of  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  have 
presented  a remarkably  brilliant  appearance,  and  afforded  an  excellent  idea  of 
the  effectiveness  of  these  flowers  when  skilfully  grown,  and  the  high  degree  of 
perfection  to  which  they  have  been  brought  by  the  firm.  The  strain  of  calceo- 
larias grown  by  the  Messrs.  Sutton  is  distinguished  by  the  dwarf  sturdy  habit 
of  the  plants,  the  large  size  and  fine  form  of  the  flowers,  and  the  rich  and 
diversified  colouring.  The  varied  hues  represented  in  the  collection  defy 
description  ; suffice,  then,  to  say  that  the  seifs  comprise  pure  yellow,  light 
straw,  rich  crimson,  brilliant  red,  deep  orange,  bright  rose,  and  deep  rose- 
purple,  and  that  the  spotted  flowers  have  grounds  varying  from  pale  sulphur 
to  rich  yellow,  the  markings  ranging  from  pale  rose  to  deep  purple,  and  from 
orange  to  marone  crimson.  The  richness  of  the  colours  of  the  strain  is  a 
characteristic  of  great  importance,  and  it  is  not  more  striking  in  the  collection 
in  the  Beed  grounds  of  the  firm  than  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  Reading  Horti- 
cultural Society,  where  calceolarias  are  shown  with  much  success  by  several 
of  the  leading  cultivators  of  the  district,  the  whole  of  the  collections  invariably 
consisting  of  specimens  raised  from  seed  of  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons’  strain. 

The  gloxinias,  to  which  special  attention  is  also  given,  are  now  rapidly 
coming  into  flower,  and  already  there  are  several  hundred  specimens  in  full 
bloom,  producing  an  effect  of  surpassing  beauty.  These  are  about  eighteen 
months  old,  having  been  raised  from  seed  sown  in  January,  1885,  and  in 
passing  through  the  houses  it  appears  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  cul- 
tural skill  that  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  plants  or  the  high  quality 
of  the  flowers  is  the  most  worthy  of  admiration.  But,  considering  that 
they  are  grown  for  the  production  of  seed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
splendid  development  of  the  flowers  is  of  primary  importance.  Both  drooping 
and  erect  varieties  are  grown,  and  of  each  the  flowers  are  of  immense  size, 
stout  in  substance,  and  perfect  in  form.  The  colours  includo  beautiful  shades 
of  rose,  purple,  crimson,  and  blue,  and  we  noticed  a large  number  of  spotted 
flowers,  of  which  the  markings  were  exquisitely  beautiful.  Not  less  note- 
worthy was  a large  batch  of  a very  fine  white  type,  which  has,  after  several 
years’  selection,  been  fixed.  The  specimens  will,  indue  course,  be  succeeded 
by  the  plants  raised  from  seed  sown  in  January  last,  and  as  there  are  many 
thousands  there  will  be  a fine  display  until  quite  the  end  of  the  summer. 

Begonias  also  form  an  important  feature,  and  as  in  the  case  of  the  gloxinias 
they  comprise  old  and  young  plants.  A goodly  number  of  the  former  are  in 
bloom,  and  indicate  in  a striking  mannor  the  high  quality  of  the  strain.  Tho 
two  varieties  raised  by  the  firm  from  crosses  effected  betweon  tuberous  and 
fibrous  rooted  varieties  are  fully  in  bloom,  and  aro  interesting  for  their  decora- 
tive value  aud  their  parentage.  One,  which  is  known  as  Prince  Henry,  is 
dwarf  in  growth,  and  has  rather  large  leaves  of  a bright  bronzy  crimson  huo, 
and  bears  a profusion  of  medium-sized  coral-red  llowors.  The  othor  Is  of  a 
quite  distinct  character,  the  growth  being  eroot,  the  foliage  bright  green,  and 
the  flowers  pure  white.  This  will  undoubtedly  prove  exceedingly  usofitl  for 
decorativo  p irposos.  Snowflake,  a variety  of  tho  Seinperllorons  typo,  also 
raised  by  the  firm,  is  ono  of  the  boBt  of  tho  white  begonias  for  general  decora- 
tions ns  it  is  free  and  continuous  in  blooming,  and  tho  llowors,  which  aro  pro- 
duced in  large  paniclos,  are  of  tho  purest  white. 

In  the  opon  quarters  thoro  arc  numorous  trials  in  progress,  chief 
amongst  them  being  those  of  asterB,  stocks,  and  tomatoes,  tho  lattor  having 
assumed  very  largo  proportions. 
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MANCHESTER  ROYAL  BOTANICAL  SOCIETY,  WHITSUN  EXHIBI- 
TION, June  11  to  18. 

The  horticultural  exhibition  which  has  been  held  at  Old  Trafford  during  the 
past  week  was  so  thoroughly  good  that  amongst  the  experts  there  was  a con- 
currence of  opinion  as  to  its  being  the  best  of  the  nineteen  Whitsun  shows  that 
have  been  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Manchester  Royal  Botanioal  Society. 
Orchids  have  for  many  yoars  past  been  contributed  to  the  Whitsun  gatherings 
at  Old  Trafford  in  immense  numbers  and  high-class  condition,  but  on  this 
ocoasion  the  cultivators  in  the  distriot  quite  surpassed  themselves,  and  in 
conjunction  with  a few  growers  from  a distance  produced  a display  of  the  most 
magnificent  description.  Herbaceous  and  alpine  plants,  which  received  special 
encouragement,  were  not  less  remarkable  in  their  way  than  the  orchids,  for 
they  were  largely  shown  by  both  private  and  trade  growers,  and  the  majority 
of  the  plants  were  presented  in  a high  state  of  development.  Stove  and  green- 
house plants  in  bloom,  and  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage,  were 
not  perhaps  shown  quite  so  largely  as  at  some  of  the  previous  exhibitions, 
but  they  were  sufficiently  numerous  to  fill  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  available 
space  in  the  great  exhibition  house,  and  the  majority  of  the  specimens  were  so 
well  finished  as  to  leave  but  little  to  be  desired.  Roses,  clematis,  and  ferns 
were  also  remarkably  good  ; and  of  fruit  there  was  an  excellent  display,  which 
did  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  holiday  visitors. 

Orchids  unquestionably  constituted  the  most  important  feature  of  this 
great  gathering,  and  proved  immensely  attractive.  As  indicating  in  some 
degree  the  magnitude  of  the  display  produced  by  these  highly-attractive 
subjeots,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  there  were  no  less  than  237  specimens  in  com- 
petition for  the  prizes,  many  of  them  ranging  from  three  to  five  feet  in  diameter, 
aod  all  more  or  less  densely  dowered.  In  addition  there  must  have  been  upwards 
of  two  hundred  plants  in  the  miscellaneous  groups  from  trade  growers.  As  in 
previous  years,  a considerable  proportion  of  the  largest  of  the  specimens  had 
been  “ made  up”  a short  time  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  exhibition,  and 
in  some  instances  the  exhibitors  had  not  been  particularly  successful  in 
arranging  the  plants.  But,  generally  speaking,  the  making  up  was  fairly  well 
done,  and  the  large  masses  of  flowers  presented  a singularly  rich  appearance. 
There  was  a very  strong  contest  in  the  amateurs’  class  for  fifteen,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  competitors  was  Mr.  Hill,  gardener  to  G.  Hardy,  Esq.,  Pickering 
Lodge,  Timperley,  who  had  a magnificent  group,  consisting  chiefly  of  bona  fide 
specimens.  The  collection  comprised  Dendrobium  Paxtoni,  about  five  feet 
high  and  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  bearing  262  racemes  ; D.  Wardianum, 
nearly  as  large  and  equally  well  bloomed;  D.  suavissimum,  Odontoglossum 
vexillarium,  fully  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  almost  solid  with  bloom  ; O. 
vexillarium  roseum,  Cattleya  Mossise,  C.  Skinneri,  and  C.  Mendeli,  each  about 
three  feet  across,  and  quite  solid  with  flowers ; Cypripedium  superbiens, 
bearing  nearly  forty  flowers  ; C.  Lawrencianum,  C.  caudatum  roseum,  a highly- 
coloured  form  of  this  handsome  species ; Aerides  odoratum  majus,  well 
furnished  with  racemes  ; Lselia  purpurata,  a fine  specimen  of  a variety  of 
exceptional  beauty;  Vanda  suavis,  and  Cypripedium  Stonei,  one  of  the  most 
handsome  of  the  lady’s  slippers.  Mr.  J.  Cragg,  gardener  to  A.  Heine,  Esq., 
Fallowfield,  was  second,  with  a collection  consisting  of  medium-sized,  well- 
bloomed,  and  very  fresh  examples  of  Odontoglossum  Alexandra,  0.  cirrhosum, 
Cattleya  Mendeli,  C.  Skinneri,  C.  Mossise,  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum,  D. 
nobile,  very  fresh  and  good,  D.  chrysotoxum,  Vanda  suavis,  and  V.  insignia. 
Mr.  Cole,  gardener  to  J.  Broome,  Esq.,  Didsbury,  was  a very  close  third,  with 
an  excellent  collection,  in  which  were  finely-developed  specimens  of 
Vanda  teres  Andersoni,  a high-coloured  form  of  this  beautiful  species  ; V. 
suavis  Gottschilki,  a very  distinct  and  beautiful  variety. 

The  competition  was  equally  severe  in  the  amateurs’  class  for  nine,  in 
which  Mr.  J.  Cragg  occupied  the  post  of  honour  with  large  finely-flowered 
specimens  of  Dendrobium  Paxtoni,  D.  Devonianum,  exceptionally  good 
Calanthe  veratrifolia,  bearing  about  twenty  superb  spikes  ; Odontoglossum 
crispum,  0.  Roezli,  Cypripedium  Lawrencianum,  and  two  enormous  masses  of 
Cattleya  MosBue,  each  at  least  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  quite  solid  with 
bloom.  Mr.  Hill  was  a very  close  second  with  a collection  comprising  fine 
examples  of  Lselia  purpurata,  Dendrobium  Jamesianum,  D.  Paxtoni,  Cypri- 
pedium Parishi,  Masdevallia  Harryana,  C.  Mossise,  and  Vanda  suavis,  the  latter 
carrying  five  good  spikes.  Mr.  Elphinston,  gardener  to  J.  Hey  wood,  Esq.,  Stret- 
ford, was  third  with  a charming  group  of  bona  fide  specimens,  amongst  which 
Cattleya  Sanderiana,  Cypripedium  Hookeri,  and  Oncidium  leucochilum.  Mr. 
J . Hill  was  successful  in  taking  the  first  place  in  the  class  for  six,  and  had  good 
examples  of  Lselia  purpurata,  a superb  variety  with  white  sepals  and  petals, 
and  richly  coloured . labellum,  Dendrobium  Wardianum,  and  Dendrobium 
clavatum  ; Mr.  ElphinBton  second  with  a group  in  which  occurred  a very  fine 
specimen  of  Cattleya  citrina ; Mr.  Johnson,  gardener  to  T.  Slatter,  Esq., 
Stand  Hall,  third,  with  small  but  remarkably  good  examples  of  Dendrobium 
Dalhousianum,  Cattleya  Sanderiana,  and  Mormodes  luxatum  eburneum.  The 
class  for  ten  orchids,  from  which  “ made  up  ” specimens  were  excluded,  was 
well  filled,  and  the  several  collections  were  highly  interesting.  Here,  as  in  the 
great  class  for  fifteen,  Mr.  Hill  was  well  in  advance  of  the  other  competitors, 
and  obtained  first  place.  The  specimens  staged  comprised  Braesia  Lawrenciana, 
Lselia  purpurata,  Cattleya  Mossise,  Aerides  Fieldingi,  Trichopilia  crispa 
marginata,  Cypripedium  Stonei,  with  ten  finely-developed  flowers  ; Aerides 
A eitchi,  with  three  superb  racemes  ; Dendrobium  crassinode  Barberianum  ; 
and  0.  vexillarium  giganteum,  a large-flowered  form,  possessing  much  beauty. 
Mr.  Cole  was  second  with  a neat  group,  in  which  were  Cattleya  Lawrenciana, 
Sobralia  macrantha,  and  Cattleya  Sanderiana.  Mr.  Cragg  was  third.  Mr. 
Hill  was  first  also  in  the  class  for  six  cattleyas,  with  nicely  flowered  examples 
of  C.  Mendeli  and  C.  Mossise  ; Mr.  Cragg  was  successful  in  taking  second 
place.  The  premier  award  for  three  vandas  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  Cole, 
whose  plants  comprised  a good  example  of  Vanda  teres  and  an  immense 
specimen  of  V.  teres  Andersoni,  bearing  fully  one  hundred  flowers. 

The  orchid  classes,  in  which  the  competition  was  limited  to  trade  cultiva- 
tors, were  well  filled,  and  the  various  collections,  although  not  containing 
specimens  of  such  large  dimensions  as  in  the  amateurs’  classes,  contributed 
materially  to  the  interest  of  the  exhibition.  In  competition  for  the  prizes  for 
sixteen,  Mr.  J.  Cypher  was  first  with  an  evenly-balanced  collection  in  which 
were  good  specimens  of  Cattleya  Mendeli  grandiflora,  C.  Mossise,  C.  Mossise 
Rothschildiana,  C.  lobata,  Odontoglossum  citrosmum,  Lselia  purpurata 
Brysiana,  and  Anguloa  Clowesi ; Messrs.  Heath  and  Son,  Cheltenham,  second 
with  a collection  in  which  a fine  specimen  of  the  beautiful  Dendrobium  Dearei 
was  conspicuous  ; Mr.  H.  James,  ‘Norwood,  was  third.  For  ten  orchids  the 
exhibitor  last  mentioned  was  first  with  a capital  group,  and  Mr.  Cypher  and 
Messrs,  Heath  and  Son  were  second  and  third  respectively. 


(Stove  and  Wrbknhouhk  Plants  in  bloom,  if  not  so  largely  shown  as  at 
one  or  two  previous  exhibitions,  were  well  represented  in  point  of  numbers,  and 
as  regards  the  quality  were  somewhat  above  the  average.  There  was  a keen 
competition  in  the  class  for  eight,  and  in  this  Mr.  Nicholas,  gardener  to  the 
Earl  of  Zetland,  Upleatham,  distinguished  himself  by  taking  the  first  place 
with  one  of  the  finest  groups  that  has  been  placed  on  the  exhibition  stage,  the 
plants  being  large  in  size,  splendidly  flowered,  and  perfect  in  contour.  The 
subjeots  of  which  it  consisted  wore  Bougainvillea  glabra,  Anthurium  Soher- 
zenunum,  Statice  profusa,  Dracophyllum  gracile,  Franciscea  calycina  major, 
Stephanotis  floribunda,  Allamanda  grandiflora,  and  Aphelexis  macrantha  pur- 
purea. Mr.  C.  Paul,  gardener  to  C.  Schloi>8,  Esq.,  Bowden,  was  second  with  a 
collection  which  were  good  specimens  of  Boronia  elatior,  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  several  species,  Anthurium  Soherzerianum,  and  Chrysanthemum 
Ilalleri  maxima,  the  last  mentioned  being  about  seven  feet  in  diameter  and 
densely  flowered.  Mr.  Roberts,  gardener  to  A.  Nicholson,  Leek,  third.  In  the 
corresponding  clasi  for  nurserymen  Mr.  J.  Cypher  occupied  the  first  place, 
staging  exceptionally  fine  specimens  of  Erica  Cavendishi,  E.  tricolor  elegans, 
Ixora  Williamsi,  one  of  the  very  best  for  specimens,  Hedaroma  tulipifera, 
Azalea  Souvenir  de  Prince  Albert,  Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  and  Draco- 
phyllum ; Mr.  J.  F.  Mould  second,  with  medium-sized  and  very  fresh 
specimens,  amongst  them  being  a grand  example  of  Gloriosa  superba,  which  is 
seldom  seen  in  such  fine  condition ; Mr.  H.  James  third. 

Ornamental-leaved  Plants  were  remarkably  good,  and  formed  a 
pleasing  background  to  the  orchids.  Mr.  Nicholas  waB  a capital  first  in  the 
amateurs’  class  for  eight,  staging  Croton  Johannis,  C.  majesticum,  and  C. 
Warreni,  all  of  which  were  large  in  size  and  superbly  coloured  ; Davallia 
fijiensis  plumosa,  a huge  specimen  at  least  seven  feet  in  diameter  and  perfect 
in  contour,  probably  the  finest  specimen  of  this  fern  in  the  country ; Gleichenia 
Mendeli,  very  large  and  fresh,  and  good  palms  and  cycads.  Mr.  Roberts  was 
second  with  a group  possessing  much  merit,  the  cycads  and  crotons  being  par- 
ticularly good.  Mr.  Paul  was  third  with  a collection  which  included  admirable 
specimens  of  Anthurium  Veitehianum  and  A.  crystallinum.  The  successful 
exhibitors  in  the  trade  class  for  eight  were  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Mr.  H.  James,  and 
Mr.  J.  F.  Mould,  in  the  order  of  their  names,  the  first -mentioned  contri- 
buting a brilliantly-coloured  specimen  of  Croton  Queen  Victoria.  Dracaenas 
were  admirably  represented,  and  in  the  trade  class  for  twelve  Messrs.  R.  P, 
Ker  and  Son,  Aigburth,  were  first  with  exceptionally  well-developed  examples 
of  D.  vivicans  and  D.  superba,  two  narrow-leaved  varieties  of  much  value 
for  table  decoration,  D.  amabilis,  D.  Lindeni,  D.  Elizabeth®,  D.  Goldieana, 
and  D.  Shepherdi.  Mr.  James  was  second  with  a very  good  collection,  although 
the  plants  were  not  so  well  coloured.  Mr.  J.  F.  Mould  was  first  for  ten 
crotons,  with  a group  consisting  of  neat  and  richly  coloured  examples  of  C. 
Andreanum,  C.  interruptum  aureum,  an  elegant  form  with  narrow  leafage  of 
the  richest  golden  yellow,  C.  Queen  Victoria,  C.  Johannis,  C.  majesticum,  and 
C.  Prince  of  Wales. 

Roses  were  exceptionally  good,  and  the  group  of  standard  and  dwarf  roses 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  formed  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  attractive  features  of  the  exhibition.  There  were  two  classes  for  roses  in 
the  nurserymens  division,  one  for  twenty  plants,  in  pots  not  exceeding  nine 
inches  in  diameter,  and  one  for  thirty,  without  restriction  as  to  the  size  of  the 
pots,  and  in  each  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son.  The 
fifty  plants  were  arranged  in  a large  circular  bed,  with  plenty  of  space  between 
them,  and  the  pots  hidden  in  a groundwork  of  Adiantum  cuneatum.  By  this 
simple  arrangement  the  effect  produced  was  surprisingly  beautiful,  and  the 
group  attracted  much  attention  from  visitors  of  all  classes.  Especially  good 
in  the  collection  of  twenty  were  Edouard  Morren,  Madame  Victor  Verdier, 
Captain  Christy,  Innocente  Pirola,  Francois  Levet,  Centifolia  rosea,  Madame 
Lacharme,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Souv.  de  T.  Levet,  a beautiful  dark  tea,  Leon 
Renault,  Perfection  de  Montplaisir,  and  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet.  The 
standards  included  Anna  Olivier,  Comtesse  de  Serenye,  Celine  Forestier, 
Perfection  de  Montplaisir,  Madame  Cusin,  Innocente  Pirola,  Alfred  Colomb, 
and  Niphetos.  Mr.  J.  Hooley,  Stockport,  was  second  for  twenty  ; and  Mr. 
Mould  occupied  a similar  place  in  the  class  for  thirty.  Mr.  J.  Brown,  Heaton 
Mersey,  contributed  an  excellent  group  to  the  amateurs’  class  for  six,  and  was 
awarded  the  first  prize,  Mr.  T.  Dickens  and  Mr.  J.  Heywood  being  second 
and  third  respectively.  To  the  trade  class  for  eighteen  trusses  of  tea  scented 
roses  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  contributed  a very  beautiful  box,  in  which  there 
were  finely  developed  blooms  of  Catherine  Mermet,  Perle  des  Jardins,  Sunset, 
Marechal  Niel,  Francisca  Kruger,  Souv.  d’un  Ami,  Anna  Olivier,  Niphetos, 
and  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac.  For  twelve  teas,  Mr.  T.  B.  Hall,  Rock  Ferry, 
was  first  with  superb  flowers  of  Alba  rosea,  Madame  Willermoz,  Hon.  Edith 
Gifford,  Madame  Cusin,  Anna  Olivier,  Innocente  Pirola,  Jean  Ducher, 
Niphetos,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  and  Madame  Margottin. 

Alpine  and  Herbaceous  Plants  were  shown  in  immense  numbers,  and 
formed  a moat  interesting  feature.  In  the  exhibition  tent  Messrs.  J.  Dickson 
and  Sons,  Chester,  had  two  exceptionally  fine  groups  of  herbaceous  plants 
which,  if  less  bright  in  colour  than  the  rhododendrons  and  other  subjects  with 
which  they  were  surrounded,  attracted  a large  share  of  attention.  The  collec- 
tion for  which  they  were  awarded  the  first  prize  in  the  class  for  sixty  com- 
prised very  large  and  well-bloomed  specimens  of  Campanula  azurea,  C.  Van 
Houttei,  Anthericum  liliastrum,Lupinus  poly phyllus,Centaurea rubra,  Gladiolus 
Ardens,  Spirsa  aruncus,  S.  palmatus,  S.  palmata  elegans,  Tulipa  persica, 
(Enothera  Youngi,  Campanula  persicifolia  fl.  pi.,  Lilium  Browni,  L.  speciosum, 
L.  speciosum  album,  L.  longiflorum,  L.  tigrinum,  L.  testaceum,  L.  Snovitzi- 
anum,  Papaver  nudicaule,  and  delphiniums,  pseonies,  and  pyrethrums  in 
variety. 

In  the  group  in  which  there  was  no  limit  as  to  the  number  of  plants  there 
were  large  and  well-bloomed  specimens  of  Spiraea  astilboides,  Aster  alpinus, 
Helianthemum  sulphureum,  H.  luteum,  Nega  gracilis,  Allium  Neapolitum, 
Lilium  pomponium,  Myosotis  azorica,  and  Camassia  esculenta.  The  first  prize 
in  the  amateuis’  class  tor  thirty  herbaceous  plants  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Gill, 
Ashton-on-Mersey,  the  second  to  Mr.  Cole,  and  the  third  to  Mr.  T. 
Dickens,  Higher  Broughton. 

There  was  a very  keen  contest  in  the  class  for  forty  al  pines,  and  here,  as 
in  the  classes  for  orchids,  violas,  and  pansies,  '‘made  up”  plants  abounded. 
Messrs.  F.  W.  and  H.Stansfield,  Sale,  were  first  with  a thoroughly  representa- 
tive collection,  the  specimens  large  in  size,  and  in  a vigorous  state  of  health. 
The  species  represented  included  Dianthus  alpinus,  Veronica  prostrata,  Saxi- 
fraga  caniculata,  S.  Hosti,  S.  aizoon,  S.  Stansfieldi,  Silene  alpestris,  Saponaria 
ocymoides  splendens,  Sedum  Douglasi,  Anemone  alpina,  Potentilla  villosa, 
Geranium  cinerum,  Selaginella  helvetica,  ltamondia  pyrenaica,  Primula 
farinosa,  P.  Sikkimensis,  Lychnis  viscosa,  and  Pentstemon  nitidus,  a charming 
little  species,  with  deep  blue  flowers  ; Mr.  J.  Mellor  was  second  with  an 
attractive  group;  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  were  third  with  a very  beautiful 
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collection,  consisting  exclusively  of  single  plants.  Amongst  the  rarities  in 
the  collection  were  Omphalodes  Lucilite,  a beautiful  species,  with  pale  blue 
flowers  ; Ramondia  pyrenaica  alba,  a white  form  of  great  beauty  ; Saxifraga 
lantoscanasuperba,  a very  distinct  form,  producing  flowers  larger  in  size,  finer 
in  form,  and  of  a purer  white  than  those  of  the  species ; Lithospermum 
graminifolius,  a distinct  species,  with  slender  foliage  and  light  blue  flowers. 
Mosers.  J.  Dickson  and  Son  were  awarded  an  extra  prize. 

In  addition  to  the  competing  collections,  Messrs.  Backhouse  and  Son, 
York,  exhibited,  not  for  competition,  a group  of  ono  hundred  and  twenty-five, 
in  which  were  several  new  species  of  great  beauty.  Amongst  the  less  known 
kinds  were  Gazania  pavouia,  a very  attractive  species  with  large  golden  yellow 
flowers;  G.  longiscapa,  Saxifraga  lantoscana  superba,  Edraianthus  serpylli- 
folius,  a dwarf  species,  bearing  large  campanulate  flowers  of  a rich  purple 
colour;  E.  pumilus,  Papaver  lacinata,  Silene  virginica,  Pentstemon  Lewisi, 
Orchis  latifolius  laigotis,  and  Cypripedium  macranthum,  amongst  the  plants 
of  the  latter  being  a remarkably  high-coloured  form. 

Ferns  were,  as  usual,  plentiful  and  good,  and  both  exotic  and  British 
species  were  admirably  represented.  In  competition  for  the  prizes  for  eight 
exotic  kinds  Mr.  Paul  was  first  with  a collection  in  which  were  huge  specimens 
in  the  freshest  possible  condition  of  Gleichenia  rupestris  glaueescens,  G. 
spelunc*,  G.  Mendeli,  G.  flabellata,  and  Gonophlebium  subauriculatum.  Mr. 
HeBketh,  gardener  to  A.  Birley,  Esq.,  Pendlebury,  was  second  with  rather 
small  but  very  fresh  and  otherwise  good  specimens. 

The  classes  for  hardy  ferns  were  exceptionally  well  filled,  and  in  the  trade 
class  for  twelve,  magnificent  collections  were  shown  by  Messrs.  C.  Rylance  and 
Co.,  Aughton,  Ormskirk  ; Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Birkenhead,  Sale,  Manchester  ; 
and  Messrs.  Stansfield.  In  the  several  collections,  Athyrium  filix-fcomina 
corymbiferum,  A.  f.-f.  Fieldi,  A.  f.-f.  plumosum,  A.  f.-f.  Craigi,  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  crested  forms  of  the  lady  ferns,  A.  f.-f.  Vernonise,  Polystichuni 
angulare  cristata,  P.  a.  plumosum,  Osmunda  cinnamomea,  and  0.  regalis 
cristata.  The  specimens  were  also  good  in  the  amateurs’  class  for  twelve,  in 
which  the  first  place  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Robert  Tyldsley,  Worsley,  whose 
specimens  comprised  Osmunda  regalis  cristatum,  Lastriea  grandiceps,  Lastrsea 
filix  mas  cristata,  L.  f.-m.  ramosissima,  Athyrium  filix-foemina  Vernonise,  A. 
f.-f.  Victorias,  A.  f.-f.  acrocladon,  and  A.  f.-f.  todeoides,  an  extremely  beauti- 
ful variety  with  finely-cut  fronds. 

Fruit  was  plentiful,  and  of  exceptional  excellence,  and  comprised  pines, 
grapes,  peaches,  nectarines,  strawberries,  and  melons.  The  awards  for  a collec- 
tion of  eight’distinct  kinds  were  sharply  contested,  and  the  first  place  was  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles,  gardener  to  Lord  Carington,  Wycombe  Abbey,  with  a 
collection  comprising  Queen  pine.  Lord  Napier  nectarine,  Stirling  Castle  Peach, 
Black  Hamburgh  and  Foster’s  Seedling  grapes,  Black  Circassian  cherry,  Dr. 
Morier  strawberry,  and  Longleat  Perfection  melon  of  a high  degree  of  perfection. 
Mr.  Mclndoe,  gardener  to  Sir  J.W.  Pease.  Hatton  Hall,  Guisboro’,  was  a good 
second,  with  fruit  of  high  quality,  the  collection  comprising  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  and  Black  Hamburgh  grapes,  Barrington  and  Bellegarde  peaches, 
and  Lord  Napier  nectarines.  Mr.  Dawes,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Meynell 
Ingram,  Temple  Newsham,  Leeds,  was  third  with  a good  collection.  Black 
grapes  were  of  a high  degree  of  excellence,  and  Mr.  Hollingsworth,  gardener 
to  J.  F.  Campbell,  Esq.,  Woodseat,  Uttoxeter,  was  first  with  medium-sized 
clusters,  remarkably  fine  in  berry,  and  especially  well  coloured.  Mr.  Londen, 
gardener  to  T.  Barnes,  Esq. , Chirk,  was  a very  close  second,  the  bunches  large, 
and  the  berries  of  good  colour,  but  hardly  so  well  finished  as  those  for  which  the 
first  prize  was  awarded.  Mr.  Mclndoe  was  third  with  neat  clusters.  There 
were  eight  competitors  in  the  class  for  white  grapes,  and  the  premier  award 
was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  Miles,  who  had  highly  finished  clusters  of  Buckland 
Sweetwater;  and  Mr.  C.  B.  Breese,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Ackers,  Congleton,  was 
second  with  small  bunches  of  Duke  of  Buccleuch  ; and  Mr.  W.  Brotherston 
third  with  Foster’s  Seedling.  In  competition  for  the  prizes  for  peaches  Mr. 
Elphinston,  gardener  to  E.  M.  Munday,  Esq.,  Shipley  Hall,  Derby,  was  first 
with  Royal  George ; Mr.  Wallis,  gardener  to  Rev.  R.  Sneyd,  Keele  Hall, 
second  with  Hale’s  Early  ; and  Mr.  Miles  third  with  Barrington.  The  awards 
for  a dish  of  nectarines  were  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  Miles,  Mr.  Bannerman, 
and  Mr.  Mclndoe,  all  of  whom  had  large,  well-coloured  fruit  of  Lord  Napier. 
Melons  were  plentiful,  and  the  premier  award  in  the  scarlet-flesh  class  was 
made  in  favour  of  Mr.  Miles,  who  presented  a good  fruit  of  Scarlet  Hybrid  ; 
Mr.  Mclndoe  was  second  with  Scarlet  Premier  ; and  Mr.  Hare,  gardener  to 
R.  H.  C.  Nevill,  Esq.,  Grantham,  third.  In  the  green-flesh  class  Mr.  Miles 
was  first  with  Burghley  Pet ; Mr.  Hare  second  with  Dell’s  Hybrid  ; and  Mr. 
Mclndoe  third  with  Best  of  All.  Cherries  were  not  shown  largely,  but  those 
staged  were  of  high  quality.  Mr.  Hare  was  first  with  Black  Tartarian,  and 
Mr.  Miles  second  with  Elton.  The  prizes  for  a dish  of  strawberries  were 
awarded  to  Mr.  Paine,  gardener  to  Captain  Dixon,  Chelford,  Mr.  Dawes,  and 
Mr.  Miles,  the  varieties  being  President,  La  Grosse  Sucree,  and  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton.  Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown,  and  Tait,  Corporation  Street,  Manchester, 
exhibited  a good  fruit  of  Penrhyn  Seedling  melon,  a large  and  handsome 
white-fleshed  variety,  for  which  they  were  awarded  an  extra  prize  ; and  Mr. 
B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  contributed 
a fruit  of  Harefield  Court  melon,  a variety  of  good  appearance  and  remarkable 
for  its  productiveness  and  high  quality. 

Miscellaneous  Contributions  from  trade  and  other  cultivators  were  very 
numerous,  and  formed  an  important  part  of  the  exhibition.  Mr.  B.  8. 
Williams  exhibited  a collection  of  ornamental  pdants,  in  which  the  nepenthes 
and  sarracenias  were  conspicuous.  Messrs.  R.  Smith  and  Co.  had  a large  and 
very  attractive  collection  of  clematis.  The  Liverpool  Horticultural  Company 
and  Mesprs.  F.  Sander  and  Co.  contributed  beautiful  groups  of  orchids  ; Messrs. 
W.  and  J.  Birkenhead,  Sale,  sent  a collection  of  new  and  rare  ferns  ; Messrs. 
R.  P.  Ker  and  Sons,  Aigburth,  had  a group  of  fine  foliago  plants  ; Messrs.  J. 
Laing  and  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  exhibited  several  of  their  new  begonias,  to  which 
reference  has  been  recently  rnadoin  theso  pages  ; and  Messrs.  J.  Watererand 
Son  and  Mr.  J.  Hooley  had  immense  displays  of  rhododendrons. 


BUTLEY  TULIP  SHOW  AND  CHESHIRE  TULIPS. 

This  exhibition  took  place  in  the  Orango  Troo  Inn,  Butley,  on  Friday, 
June4,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  was  the  sixty-firBt  consccutivo 
show  that  had  taken  place  in  this  house.  Tho  president,  Mr.  Nunnerloy,  is 
quite  a veteran  among  tulips,  and  has  been  connected  with  the  Butley  Tulip 
Show  almost  from  tho  commencement.  It  was  hero  that  on  May  2!(,  1852,  Mr. 
Samuel  Barlow,  J.P.,  of  Htakehill  House,  won  his  first  prizes  with 
tulips.  Two  things  aro  required  of  exhibitors  at  this  exhibition  : ono  iH  that 
they  must  bo  roady  to  prove  on  oath,  if  required,  that  tho  tulips  shown  aro  their 
“ own  property  and  blooming”  ; tho  other  is,  thoy  are  required  to  send  a list 
of  tho  names  of  tho  flowers  thoy  intend  to  exhibit  to  tho  soorotary  three  days 


| before  the  show.  Butley  is  near  to  Macclesfield,  and  this  particular  exhibi- 
tion is  one  of  a large  number  held  during  the  tulip  season  in  Cheshire  and 
Lancashire.  The  landlady  of  the  Orange  Tree  Inn  is  Miss  Kitchen,  and  she  is 
also  the  treasurer  of  the  society.  The  society  has  existed  mainly  for  the 
mutual  enjoyment  of  exhibitors  and  subscribers.  Of  the  former  there  were 
originally  a good  score ; but  the  vicissitudes  of  time  have  reduced  them  to 
half  a-dozen.  The  premier  prize,  as  can  be  gleaned  from  a well-kept  minute 
book,  has  invariably  been  a silver  cup  ; the  general  prizes  copper  kettles,  and 
it  was  one  of  theBe  that  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow  carried  off  on  the  occasion  above 
referred  to.  The  copper  kettles  so  won  are  proverbial  in  the  district,  and  it  is 
said  that  there  is  scarcely  a house  without  one  won  at  the  Butley  Show.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  tulip  exhibition,  “ a grand  dinner  ” (to  quote  from  a local 
record)  takes  place  at  the  Orange  Tree  Inn  (alias  “The  Flash,”  and  a noted 
house  of  call  in  the  old  coaching  days)  ; and  this  dinner  is  one  of  the  features 
of  the  institution,  on  which  occasion  Mrs.  Kitchen,  tne  mother  of  the  present 
treasurer,  her  children  and  grandchildren  used  to  form  a large  section  of  the  com- 
pany. This  venerable  lady,  who  died  on  March  14,  188.3,  acted  as  the  treasurer 
of  the  society  from  its  commencement  until  her  death,  and  during  that  long 
period  she  acquired  an  immense  amount  of  tulip  lore,  which  was  always  at 
the  service  of  inquiring  strangers  ; and  she  kept  the  accounts  with  scrupulous 
and  amusing  accuracy.  “ He  would  be  a churl  who  could  cavil  at  the  modest 
sums  put  down  for  ‘ liquor  before  dinner,’  the  peppermint  drunk  by  the  young 
exhibitors,  and  the  moiety  of  tobacco  smoked  by  the  judges  and  the  elder 
members  of  the  company.”  Mrs.  Kitchen’s  own  subscription  of  a guinea  stood 
well  up  in  the  list  of  subscribers  for  something  like  58  years.  The  president, 
Mr.  Nunnerley,  is  a veteran  tulip  grower  also,  and  has  been  associated  with  the 
society  for  many  years. 

Tulips  are  still  somewhat  largely  grown  in  this  district.  “ The  tulip  beds 
in  the  gardens  of  the  exhibitors — some  of  whom  are  cottagers — are  perhaps 
the  most  naturally  interesting  features  of  the  institution.  These  are  made 
up  with  the  utmost  care,  protected  on  the  sides  by  close  wire  netting,  and  over- 
head by  an  awning  of  canvas  to  shield  the  tender  flowers  during  rough 
weather.  Where  the  flowers  have  a tendency  to  grow  awry  and  unevenly  a 
little  shade  of  wood  is  placed  over  the  bloom  to  give  it  a desired  lean,  or 
correct  the  fault.”  The  utmost  solicitude  in  the  growth  of  the  tulips  is  shown 
by  the  owners,  who  know  each  flower  and  its  precise  habit  and  conditions. 
One  grower,  so  intent  upon  the  welfare  of  his  blossoms,  was  known  to  have 
worn  the  knees  out  of  his  trousers  creeping  round  the  beds  and  peering  eagerly 
into  their  petals  under  the  awning  which  screened  them  from  wind  and  rain. 
Another  anxious  grower,  on  giving  vent  to  his  fears  respecting  the  success  of 
his  blooms,  was  piously  consoled  by  his  spouse  with  the  reflection  that  the 
flowers  had  had  “au  t’  sup  as  ivver  God  could  give  ’em  for,  indeed,  the 
good  lady  had  been  up  by  sunrise  every  morning  for  many  weeks,  removing 
the  awning,  and  giving  the  tulips  the  benefit  of  the  sunlight.  The  approach 
of  the  show-day  naturally  increases  the  anxiety  of  the  growers,  lest  anything 
should  happen  to  injure  the  fl  owers  intended  for  exhibition.  A story  is  told 
of  an  exhibitor  who  actually  slept  by  the  flower  beds  for  several  nights  for  fear 
some  malicious  person  should  come  and  damage  them.  More  innocent  occu- 
pation or  pardonable  solicitude  could  hardly  be  conceived  than  growing  tulips, 
or  having  a nap  along  with  the  flowers  just  to  keep  them  company. 

Some  promising  new  tulips  have  been  raised  in  the  Stockport  district  by 
Mr.  William  Dymock  and  others.  Of  the  former’s  raising,  two  are  feathered 
byblcemens,  viz. : King  of  the  Universe,  a somewhat  pretentious  name  it  must 
be  admitted,  has  a shining  raven’s  black  feathering,  but  is  apt  to  come  with 
slightly-tinged  stamens.  John  Hart  is  a superior  flower  to  the  foregoing, 
being  of  greater  purity,  rich  in  colour,  and  handsomely  feathered ; it  was 
awarded  a first-class  certificate  of  merit  at  the  National  Tulip  Society’s  meeting 
at  Manchester  in  1885.  Lord  Randolph  gained  this  award  at  the  recent  exhibi- 
tion at  Manchester,  on  June  5th.  It  is  a handsome  feathered  bizarre,  and  is 
said  to  have  broken  from  an  ugly  coarse  breeder,  a seedling  raised  from  two 
byblcemens,  Adonis  and  Maid  of  Orleans ; it  has  great  purity,  and  fine  form 
and  marking.  But  some  of  the  best  broken  flowers  have  come  from  ugly 
breeders,  while  lovely  breeders  like  Alice  Grey,  Glory  of  Stakehill,  and  Mrs. 
Barlow  yield  rectified  flowers  of  a worthless  character. 


TULIPS  AT  OLD  TRAFFORD. 

Two  very  fine  collections  of  Tulips— one  of  breeders  and  one  of  rectified 
flowers — were  staged  by  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow,  J.P.,  of  Stakehill  House,  at 
the  recent  great  exhibition  at  Manchester,  and  they  represented  some  of  the 
finest  varieties  in  cultivation.  Of  bizarre  breeders  there  were  Horatio,  one  of 
the  late  Richard  Headly’s  seedlings.  Very  fine  indeed  as  a breeder,  having 
a bright  yellow  base,  and  light  orange-red  petals  ; actually  a red  bizarre 
breeder,  but  quite  worthless  when  broken ; Richard  Yates,  Hep  worth’s 
Seedling ; Criterion,  Lea’s  No.  1 and  No.  2,  and  Sir  J.  Paxton.  Rose 
breeders  : Lucretia,  Mabel,  Lady  Grosvenor,  Mrs.  Barlow,  one  of  the  late  John 
Hepworth’s  seedlings,  a lovely  breeder,  of  a clear  silken  rose  colour,  perfect 
as  to  purity  and  form  but  worthless  when  rectified,  it  breaks  badly,  the  colour 
is  right,  but  the  flower  has  no  character  ; Annie  MoGregor,  Nancy  Gibson, 
and  Industry.  Bybloemen  breeders  : John  Dalton,  one  of  Dr.  Hardy’s 
seedlings,  breaks  both  into  a good  feathered  and  flamed  character ; Glory  of 
Stakehill,  one  of  the  late  Luke  Ashmole’s  seedlings,  perhaps  tho  best  breeder 
grown,  but  breaks  into  a weak  rosy  bybloemen  destitute  of  character,  a tall 
grower,  perfect  in  form  and  purity  ; Hepworth  seedling,  William  Parkinson  ; 
Alice  Grey,  raised  by  the  late  John  Walker,  of  Winton,  oolour  very  light 
lavender,  it  breaks  into  a fair  bybloemen,  both  feathered  and  flamed,  but 
it  is  not  to  be  relied  upon,  and  so  perfect  is  it  in  the  breeder  state  that 
it  has  taken  tho  premier  prize  many  times;  David  Jackson,  and  Adonis. 

Of  rectiGed  flowers  there  were  bizarres — William  Wilson,  one  of  tho  late 
Dr.  Hardy’s,  both  feathered  and  flamed  ; it  will  come  good  at  times,  but  not 
always  reliable  ; when  inform  a bold  flower.  Dr.  Hardy,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Orion, 
Gill’s  Seedling;  Commander,  a feathered  bizarre  raised  by  Marsden,  sometimes 
quite  pure,  but  often  stained  on  tho  stamens  ; a grand  commanding  (lower. 
Kxoelsior,  another  of  Dr.  Hardy’s, sometimes  feathered  only,  butoftonest  flamed, 
makes  a grand  breeder  ; best  in  its  feathorod  character  only,  but  apt  to  oome 
a little  stained  on  tho  stamens.  Richard  Yates,  Sir  Samuel  ltomily,  aud  Storer’s 
Lord  Stnnloy.  Roses:  Aglaia,  Annie  MoGrogor,  Rachel,  Charmer,  Miss 
Burdett-Coutts,  Mr.  Lomax,  Modesty,  Lady  Wilton,  Mdme,  St.  Arnaud,  and 
Heroine,  a very  pretty  and  attractive  lot  indeed,  but,  ns  a rule,  under-sized 
through  tho  lateness  of  the  tulips  in  getting  into  (lower.  Bybloomons  : Mrs. 
Jackson,  a feathorod  bybloomon  that  was  never  in  tho  broodor  stage,  having 
broken  into  oharaotor  at  tho  first  time  of  (lowering  ; Adonis,  a seedling  rosy 
bybloomon  (T'hurstaii) ; Adonis,  David  Jackson,  Music,  Georgo  Hardwick, 
William  Parkinson,  and  Nimbus  ; n first-class  oommoudntion  was  awarded  to 
this  line  collodion,  in  all  about  sixty  llowors. 
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SUGAR. 

By  G.  Buchanan. 

The  sugar-oano  had,  and  not  so  very  long  ago,  the  monopoly  of  sugar  produc- 
tion. The  enjoy  mont  of  a monopoly  is  Been,  only  too  of  ton,  to  bo  inconsistent 
with  progress  ; and  the  sugar-cane  industry  continued  to  bo  carried  on  in  tha 
old-fashioned  way,  with  unconoern  and  disregard  for  the  development  of  a 
rival  product.  The  magnitude  to  which  the  latter  has  attained  so  recently 
and  suddenly  seems  almost  abnormal.  If  it  be  as  permanent  as  groat,  the 
planter,  it  is  pretty  plain,  will  have  to  take  special  care,  or  leave  his  place  to 
ruin.  Coffee  and  cotton  havo  ceased  in  our  West  Indian  colonies,  are  we  to 
acquiesce  quietly  in  tho  increased  loss  of  the  sugar  also  ? The  cane  is  not 
beaten  on  its  merits.  No  agricultural  product,  it  used  to  be  said,  gives  a return 
equal  to  that  from  a good  sugar  estate.  Aud  when  we  see  how  much  has  been 
accomplished  by  its  favoured  rival,  the  beet,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
doubt  the  capability  of  the  cane,  with  like  invention  in  machinery,  selection  of 
seed,  and  technical  skill  in  workmen,  to  fulfil  a similar  success.  All  classes 
would  benefit  by  an  increased  supply  of  cane  sugar,  and  energetic  workers 
onght  not  to  let  the  country  be  dependent  for  price  on  the  adventitious  supply 
of  beet.  The  over  production  of  beet  sugar  in  Germany,  which  ensued  from 
the  opportunity  of  making  large  profits  under  the  system  of  sugar  duties  and 
drawbacks,  will,  by  the  attending  abasement  of  the  price,  and  from  whioh  it 
is  probable  there  never  will  be  a complete  recovery,  reduce  the  area  sown  for 
the  coming  and  succeeding  crops,  and  the  sowings  are  likely  to  be  diminished 
in  another  way.  The  German  Government,  it  is  understood,  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  share  of  the  profits  of  the  beet  sugar  manufacture  that  accrues  to  the 
State,  and  have  in  contemplation  the  raising  of  the  duty  from  80  pfs.  to  93  pfs. 
per  centner,  or  hundredweight  of  roots.  The  drawback  upon  export  of  the 
sugar  to  be  kept  as  it  was,  on  the  basis  of  an  assessment  of  10  marks  per 
centner  of  sugar  made.  This  indicates  that  10§  cwt.  of  roots  will  then  be  taken 
officially,  instead  of  12J  cwts,  as  formerly,  to  make  1 cwt.  of  sugar.  And  the 
proposed  increase  of  tax,  if  sanctioned  by  the  Reichstag,  would  thus,  in  years 
of  ordinary  fertility,  greatly  lessen,  if  not  do  away  with,  the  bounty  on  export, 
which  has  been  so  long  and  loudly  complained  of  in  this  country,  as  a grievance. 
Though  bounty,  it  was  not  in  the  meaning  of  a premium  from  the  State  to  en- 
courage sugarmaking,  but  simply  a benefit  to  the  producers  from  their  own 
skill  and  ingenuity,  obtained  by  turning  to  profit  the  chance  they  had 
of  getting  more  sugar  from  the  roots  than  the  excise  assessment ; a 
thing  that  has  happened  before  now  nearer  home,  when  the 
march  of  improvement  has  outstripped  legislation  in  such  matters.  The 
advantage  taken  of  the  Netherlands’  system  of  duty  by  classification  of 
colour,  to  bring  beet  sugar  from  Germany,  artificially  coloured  in  the  lowest 
class,  and  ship  it  for  drawback,  has  now  been  put  a stop  to.  And  the  bounty 
obtained  in  the  United  States  from  the  drawback  being  unchanged  when  the 
duties  were  altered  cannot  continue  long  after  public  attention  is  directed  to 
it.  But  there  is  not  the  objection  there  is  with  beet  to  receive  pure  granu- 
lated cane  sugar  from  our  friends  there  if  they  please  to  supply  us  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  they  pay  themselves.  However,  the  returns  of  the  last 
two  seasons  show  that  the  beet  yields  a larger  percentage  of  sugar  than  is 
represented  by  the  figure  10f  ; for  the  last  two  years  were  good  and  plenteous 
years,  and  if  the  years  to  follow  should  happen  to  be  characterised  by  the 
same  exuberant  richness  and  weight  of  roots  our  cane  sugar  growers  and 
refiners  will  find  things  more  comfortable  than  before.  The  enterprise  of  the 
beet  cultivators  and  fabricants,  and  the  better  modes  of  procedure  followed  in 
their  work,  have  given  them  a perfection  of  process  against  which  the  cane 
sugar  producers  will  find  it  hard  to  contend.  But  the  excellence  attained  by 
the  former  is  perhaps  now  at  its  best,  both  in  cultivation  and  manufacture, 
and  in  the  struggle  to  recover  their  old  supremacy  in  the  markets  the  latter 
will  have  the  advantage  of  knowing  the  lessons  taught  by  the  practice  of  their 
opponents.  Here  “ our  antagonist  is  our  helper.” 

In  any  near  view  of  the  case  the  enrichment  of  the  sugar-cane  |naturally 
comes  first  for  consideration.  There  are  more  than  half  a-hundred  varieties 
of  the  plant,  differing  much  in  the  quantity  of  fibre  and  the  amount  of  sugar 
they  furnish.  And  the  advantages  of  selection  and  good  cultivation  of  the 
fittest  is  shown  by  the  immense  improvement  made  in  the  beet,  which  has,  by 
the  use  of  Vilmorin  seed  and  high  farming,  been  brought  to  yield,  it  is  said, 
one  cwt.  of  sugar  from  8"34  cwt.  of  roots.  This  was  in  Germany,  where  they 
may  be,  it  will  be  readily  owned,  great  in  theory  and  speculative  research,  but 
are  held  to  be  somewhat  wanting  in  the  practical  acumen  we  note  compla- 
cently in  ourselves,  which  enables  us  to  carry  out  a thing  when  once  it  is 
taken  up,  and  leave  foreign  nations  behind.  The  object  is  sugar,  and 
experience  says  much  for  the  system  of  cultivation  upon  which  the  German 
fabricants  lay  stress.  It  requires  the  farmer  to  content  himself  with  growing 
a comparatively  small  crop  of  roots  per  acre,  and  to  develop  the  sacchariferous 
quality  of  what  he  grows  to  the  utmost  by  “ forcing.”  The  care  for  quality 
rather  than  quantity  in  the  cultivation  effects  a saving  in  the  labour  and  fuel 
that  would  otherwise  have  to  be  expended  in  manufacturing  a large  crop  of 
watery,  unsweetened  roots.  To  the  planter,  his  big  crop  of  canes  is  likewise, 
as  regards  time  or  money,  a heavy  charge  and  great  inconvenience.  To 
speed  the  work  and  labour  of  crushing,  the  three  - roller  steam  mill 
was  designed,  and  it  made  quicker  work  with  the  canes,  but 
not  better  work  than  the  two-roller  cattle  mill,  which  has  been  known 
to  squeeze  out  60  per  cent,  of  juice.  To  get  better  results  it  was  screwed 
up,  and  strengthened,  and  enlarged,  and  more  rollers  added.  Yet  the  out- 
come of  all  the  improvements  is  a roller  mill,  and  nothing  more.  It  is  still 
an  unsettled  question  how  far  pressure  may  be  exerted  commensurable  with 
profitable  effect.  And  invention  has  not  sought  out  a more  perfect  instru- 
ment. . To  make  a reduction  in  the  number  of  canes,  and  no  diminution  in 
the  weight  of  sugar  per  acre,  would  answer  well  for  the  planter.  And  of  his 
wishes  there  can  be  no  doubt,  could  these  be  realized.  Nor  is  the  thought 
utopian,  for  it  appears  that  in  Louisiana,  two  or  three  years  ago,  an  overflow, 
and  consequent  loss  of  growing  cane,  left  the  planters  with  little  hope  of 
regaining  expenses  ; but  the  canes,  though  short  and  slim,  were  found  to 
contain  an  unexpected  quantity  of  saccharine  matter,  and  the  result  was  an 
agreeable  surprise.  The  sugar  in  the  cane,  it  seems  to  be  agreed,  is  not  drawn 
from  the  earth,  but  is  elaborated  from  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  by  the  direct 
influence  of  the  sun  on  the  green  leaves.  Thus  Nature  herself  points  out  to 
us  the  need  of  room  and  space  for  the  growth  of  the  cane  in  all  its  fulness, 
and  that  too  close  planting,  by  keeping  out  sunshine,  prevents  a healthy 
vegetation.  Without  a free  access  of  air  and  sunlight  the  power  of  the  plant 
to  produce  sugar  is  weakened.  And  since  there  is  no  exhaustion  of  the  soil 
by  the  formation  of  sugar,  and  plants  take  up  only  the  nourishment  they 
actually  want,  no  more  manuring  is  demanded  than  will  restore  the  wastage 
of  the  other  matters  taken  up  from  the  soil  by  the  crops  of  cane  raised  from 


it.  If  eanes  are  ill-fed  a low  vitality  might  not  be  able  to  withstand  disease. 
And  this  is  not  a groundless  apprehension,  for  in  Java  it  has  lately  been  dis- 
covered that  the  growing  canes  were  affected  by  a disease,  the  preciso  nature 
of  which  is  as  yet  not  known. 

Single  crushing  is  inadequate  to  express  the  full  amount  of  juioe  from  the 
oane,  and  it  was  supplemented  by  double  crushing.  But  neither  did  double 
crushing  suffice,  and  then  the  megass  was  drenched  with  water  and  steamed 
preparatory  to  the  second  pressure.  But  even  so,  imbibition  did  not  effect  a 
saving  of  all  the  remaining  sugar  ; there  is  left  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  in  the 
present  refuse.  The  next  step  is  diffusion  pure  and  Bimple.  In  this  process 
the  water  put  into  the  first  vessel  with  the  slices  of  cane  is  weight  for  weight 
the  same,  and  takes  out  one  half  the  sugar  from  the  first  into  a second  vessel, 
containing  other  slices  of  cane,  from  which  it  takes  out  one-fourth  the  sugar 
into  a third  vessel,  also  holding  fresh  slices,  and  so  on  until  in  the  sixth 
vessel  the  water  has  in  solution  the  whole  amount  of  sugar,  excepting  about 
1£  per  cent.  The  sugar,  as  it  is  taken  out,  is  replaced  by  water  in  the  slices 
of  cane.  By  this  is  manifest  the  excess  of  water  in  diffusion  juice  beyond 
what  is  in  mill  juice.  With  more  changes  of  vessel  the  difference  would 
decrease,  but  there  would  always  be  an  excess  of  water  to  be  evaporated. 
Practical  working  is  said  to  have  shown  this  to  be  from  15  to  20  per  cent. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  mill,  the  water  imbibed  by  the  megass  previous  to 
the  second  crushing  is  not  far  Bhort  of  half  the  amount  of  juice  contained 
originally  in  the  cane,  if  not  as  much  as  the  quantity  expressed  by  the  first 
pressure,  and  therefore  an  excess  of  from  50  to  60  per  cent.  What  then 
becomes  of  a chief  objection  to  diffusion,  the  great  diluting  of  the  cane  juice. 
The  dilution  is  greater  by  imbibition,  and  yet  one  moiety  of  the  sugar  got  by 
imbibition  pays  the  cost.  The  other  moiety  is  found  money.  Much  capital 
is  fixed  in  mill  machinery,  doubtless,  and  it  remains  to  make  the  most  of  it. 
The  greater  number,  by  far  perhaps,  of  planters  work  with  borrowed  money, 
and  they  are  not  at  present  likely  to  obtain  further  advances,  in  order  to  make 
changes,  or  set  up  new  apparatus.  Yet  the  time  will  come  for  them,  or  new 
men,  to  try  increased  production,  by  using  the  most  recent  and  approved 
methods  and  appliances.  The  benefit  to  be  derived  from  new  inventions  is 
not  always  immediate  or  certain.  But  the  cane  sugar  producers  have  had  the 
beet  sugar  producers  in  the  way  before  them,  to  bear  the  burden  of  experi- 
ment and  demonstration.  Cane  sugar,  it  will  not  be  gainsaid,  can  be,  even 
now,  produced  at  less  cost  than  beet  sugar.  The  varieties  of  soils  yielding, 
some  more,  some  less,  and  the  diversities  of  mills  working,  some  better,  some 
worse — make  it  almost  impossible  to  strike  the  balance  of  expenditure.  But 
the  make-weight  on  the  side  of  the  cane  will  be  equal,  it  may  be  fairly 
assumed,  to  2s.  per  cwt.,  the  supposed  bounty  on  beet,  if  not  more.  Nor  will 
it  be  denied  that  there  is  more  room  for  the  cane  than  is  left  for  the  beet,  to 
develop  and  improve,  in  growth  and  manufacture.  The  beet  has  no  future  to 
look  to  in  comparison  with  the  possibilities  in  view  of  the  cane. 

But  the  cane  sugar  planter  and  the  merchant  have  little  encouragement 
given  them  to  embark  more  capital  and  skill  in  the  enterprise  of  the  produc- 
tion by  the  refiner  who  has  the  distribution  of  the  sugar.  Cane  sugar  or  beet 
sugar  it  is  all  “ David  and  Davie  ” to  the  refiner.  He  mixes  the  one  with  the 
other  in  the  manufacture  of  loaf  or  lump  sugar,  and  says  there  is  no  difference. 
The  mixture  may  even  seem  to  be  an  improvement,  like  chicory  with  coffee, 
to  debased  tastes  ; and  unfortunately  there  is  no  pure  cane  lump  to  be  had 
nowadays  to  correct  the  standard  of  taste.  Beet  sugar  is,  nevertheless,  inferior 
to  cane  sugar  in  many  ways.  It  is  not  equal  in  sweetness,  the  crystals  are 
smaller,  and  it  is  of  a duller,  more  opaque  colour.  To  brighten  up  the  colour 
the  practice  of  “ blueing  ” was  borrowed  from  the  laundry,  and  as  one’s  linen 
so  the  sugar  is  imbued  with  a factitious  liveliness  of  appearance.  Cane  sugar 
can  do  without  this  artificial  aid,  and  the  blueing  might  be  for  a sign  to  the 
consumer  which  of  the  two  sugars  to  choose.  The  treacle  too,  or  drainage, 
from  the  refined  beet  has  not  the  sweet  smelling  savour  of  that  from  the 
cane,  and  though  in  the  form  of  golden  syrup  it  is  made  enticing  to  the  eye, 
it  is  neither  so  pleasing  to  the  taste,  nor  so  wholesome  as  pure  cane  syrup. 
And  treacle  is,  or  was,  pre-eminently  the  sweet  of  the  children  of  the  poor. 
The  sugar  planter  has  perhaps  no  claim  on  the  refiner  for  active  aid  and 
assistance  in  his  contest  with  the  beet  grower.  But  a business  feeling,  it 
might  be  supposed,  would  incline  the  refiner  towards  the  exercise  of  a bene- 
volent neutrality.  And  yet  the  refiner  is  so  inconsiderate  as  to  subsidise  the 
common  adversary  of  himself  and  the  planter.  For  what  else  is  it  but  a 
subsidy  to  give  money  to  receive  goods  in  aid  of  his  trade.  If  the  refiner 
will  be  apparently  so  impolitic,  it  is  hardly  reasonable  in  him  to  complain  of 
the  business  going  out  of  his  power  and  failing  him.  But  it  is  shrewdly 
thought  that  we  cannot  be  doing  a very  unprofitable  trade  with  cane  sugar 
at  the  reduced  prices  so  long  prevalent. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  we  have  been  unable  to  hold 
our  own,  and  have  retrograded.  But  the  supremacy  that  has  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  beet  sugar  producers  cannot  be  left  unchallenged.  It  will  not 
be  creditable  to  the  spirit  and  enterprise  of  this  country,  the  most  deeply 
engaged  of  any  in  the  cane  sugar  industry,  if  the  technical  perfection  exhi- 
bited in  all  the  work  of  beet  sugar  production  is  not  attained  to  in  cane 
culture  and  manufacture.  The  beet  sugar  cultivators  and  fabricant  have 
secured  a firm  footing,  fixed  on  and  buttressed  by  the  agricultural  and  fiscal 
systems  of  their  country,  but  none  can  doubt  that  with  a long  pull,  a strong 
pull,  and  a pull  altogether  by  planter,  merchant,  and  refiner  the  tug  of  war 
would  end  in  favour  of  the  cane. — Journal  of  Society  of  Arts. 


MARMALADE— ORANGES  VERSUS  TURNIPS. 

“First  of  all,”  said  Mr.  Moir,  “I  wish  you  to  understand  that  there  is 
nothing  true  in  the  old  story  of  marmalade  being  adulterated  by  the  substi- 
tution of  turnips  and  carrots  for  oranges.  It  is  a standing  joke  with  people  to 
ask  marmalade  manufacturers  how  much  of  their  marmalade  is  made  of  turnips. 
Now  the  simple  fact  is  that  we  can  make  pure  marmalade  with  less  expense 
than  if  we  were  to  use  any  turnips.  For  a hundredweight  of  bitter  Seville 
oranges — those  are  the  oranges  used  for  marmalade,  they  are  different  from  the 
sweet  eating-oranges — we  pay,  as  a rule,  5s.  Surely  we  could  not  buy  turnips 
cheaper.  Besides,  in  using  turnips  we  should  want  a much  larger  quantity  of 
sugar  in  order  to  prevent  fermentation,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  would 
be  by  no  means  to  our  advantage  to  adulterate  marmalade. 

“ We  do  not,  as  it  is  mostly  done,  import  the  fresh  fruit  from  abroad  and 
have  the  entire  manufacture  of  marmalade  done  in  England.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  if  the  oranges  are  imported  as  they  come  from  the  trees  there  are 
always  a larger  or  smaller  quantity  of  them  which  begin  to  get  bad  before  they 
arrive  in  this  country.  This  not  only  means  that  these  tainted  ones  have  to 
be  thrown  away — which,  of  course,  compels  us  to  raise  the  price  of  the  mar- 
malade— but  they  also  affect  the  flavour  of  the  rest  of  the  fruit,  and  conse- 
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quently  that  of  the  marmalade.  King  Alphonso  XII.  granted  us  in  1877  the 
concession  of  preparing  our  fruit  for  export  in  Spain.  We  have  a large  faotory 
at  Seville,  where  the  fruit  is  reduced  to  a pulp,  in  which  state  it  is  aent  over 
to  ub  in  tin  druma,  each  of  which  holds  two  and  a-half  gallons.  Why  don’t 
we  prepare  the  marmalade  altogether  in  Spain  ? Because  the  duty  on  sugar 
there  ia  300  per  cent.,  and  marmalade  would  be  anything  but  cheap  if  we  had 
to  pay  the  Spanish  sugar  prices.  At  Seville  we  contract  with  the  gardeners  in 
the  neighbourhood  for  our  supply  of  fruit.  At  the  beginning  of  December 
they  begin  to  bring  oranges  in  on  mules,  and  till  March  and  April  they  con- 
tinue to  do  so  day  by  day.  Those  are  the  busy  months  for  marmalade 
making.  Another  advantage  of  having  a factory  in  Spain  is  that  we  can  wait 
till  the  fruit  is  ripe  before  we  use  it,  whereas  the  oranges  which  arrive  here  are 
taken  from  the  trees  while  they  are  still  green.  By  the  time  they  arrive  they 
are  ripe,  but  they  cannot  naturally  be  equal  to  those  which  have  ripened  in 
the  natural  way.  When  the  fruit  is  brought  in  it  is  first  well  washed  ; after 
that  our  girls  and  women  begin  their  work.  In  one  department  the  workers 
do  nothing  but  quarter  the  orange  peel  ; in  the  next  the  peel  is  quite  removed 
and  thrown  into  wooden  barrels,  where  it  is  steamed  till  it  is  soft  enough  to 
be  chipped  into  thin  strips.  The  oranges  themselves  are  also  steamed  till 
reduced  to  a pulp,  and  are  then  passed  through  a machine  which  retains  all  the 
pips  and  the  fibres.  There  is  so  much  acidity  and  gelatinous  matter  in  the 
pips  that  they  are  often  boiled  again  for  the  sake  of  their  juice.  The  pulp  and 
strips  of  peel  are  then  mixed,  and  arrive  here  as  you  shall  presently  see.” — 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


Replies  to  Queries. 

Sticks  and  Ties. — R.  B. — As  you  are  “dead  beat”  in  trying  to  keep  your 
plants  in  order,  we  propose  to  you  a rough  and  ready  plan  : Drive  in  stout 
stakes  at  convenient  spots  and  run  stout  tarred  cord  from  stake  to  stake  to 
afford  lateral  support.  This  will  be  an  easy  task,  and  will  be  very  nearly  as 
effective  as  a forest  of  sticks.  Many  gardens  are  made  ridiculous  with 
machinery  for  supporting  plants. 

Satyrium  carneum. — M.  A.  W. — This  is  a fine  plant  when  well  grown,  and  a 
good  companion  for  it  is  S.  aureum.  The  treatment  recommended  for  the  disa 
will  be  nearly  right  for  them,  but  they  need  a rather  loamy  soil,  say  a mixture 
of  peat,  loam,  and  sand  in  equal  proportions.  As  frame  plants  they  are 
occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  a quite  prosperous  state.  A few  of  the 
Babianas  may  be  grown  on  a dry,  sheltered  border,  but,  strictly  speaking, 
they  are  frame  or  greenhouse  plants. 

Grapes. — J.  M.  sends  berries  much  affected  by  rust,  for  which  there  is  no 
cure.  The  cause  in  this  case  is  probably  over-tiring,  but  sudden  blasts  of 
cold  air  will  cause  rust,  and  therefore  people  who  leave  doors  open  carelessly 
should  be  excommunicated.  J.  M.  does  not  say  if  he  has  been  using  sulphur, 
which  will  certainly  cause  rust  when  put  on  hot  flues,  or  otherwise  injudi- 
ciously used.  His  best  course  now  will  be  to  thin  out  all  the  rusted  berries  and 
bunches,  and  in  so  doing  to  be  careful  not  to  touch  any  berries  with  his  hand 
or  his  beard,  for  rough  usage  of  young  grapes  will  cause  rust  equally  with  too 
high  a temperature  or  strong  sulphur  fumes. 

Names  of  Plants. — Hortus. — 1,  Cedrus  Libani  ; 2,  Cryptomeria  Japonica  ; 
3,  Tsuga  Canadensis  ; 4,  Tsuga  mertensiana.  also  known  as  Abies  Albertiana. 
T.  J. — 1,  Bird  cherry,  PruDus  padus ; 2,  White  beam  tree,  Pyrus  aria ; 3, 
Yellow  currant,  Ribes  aureum  ; 4,  Staphylea  pinnata;  5,  Veronica  gentian- 
oides  v.  alba.  R.  H.  Morton. — 1,  Pyrethrum  roseum  ; 2,  Prinos  lucida  ; 3, 
Osmanthus  illicifolius ; 4,  Phyllerea  ligustrifolia.  J.  R.  J. — 1,  Dianthus 
csesius;  2,  Armeria  cephalotes ; 3,  Gentiana  acaulis  ; 4,  Dryas  octopetala. 
R.  Benson. — The  grasses  are  all  British,  and  figured  in  Lowe’s  “British 
Grasses.”  The  one  without  flowers  is  a festuca. 


to  decay  that  in  some  instances  seven-eighths  of  the  consignment  are  dead  on 
arrival  here.  The  havoc  made  in  the  native  forests,  too,  must  be  considerable, 
for  we  calculate  that  for  every  three  plants  aotually  established  in  European 
gardens  a tree  has  been  felled. — Reichenbachia. 


literature. 

♦ 

Sophocles.  With  Critical  Notes  and  Translations  in  English  Prose.  By  R.  C. 
Jebb.  (Cambridge  University  Press.)  Now  that  scenes  from  the  Iliad  have 
been  dramatized,  and  a complete  play  cast  in  a Greek  mould  has  been  pre- 
sented with  singular  success  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  British  School  of 
Archaeology  at  Athens,  there  is  likely  to  be  a revival  of  interest  in  the  Greek 
drama.  In  speaking  of  a possible  “ revival,”  we  do  not  imply  that  English 
readers  have  ever  been  enthusiastic  on  the  subject.  Indeed,  such  a revival  as 
we  now  behold  is  in  the  nature  of  anew  passion,  resulting  on  the  discovery 
that  great  plays  were  written  in  days  anterior  to  Shakespeare,  and  were  in 
high  favour  with  the  founders  of  European  civilization  in  days  when  the 
English  people  did  not  yet  exist.  The  new  passion  is  only  too  likely  to  prove 
evanescent.  But  should  it  continue  and  spread,  we  should  hope  to  see  re- 
printed Potter’s  admirable  translations,  and  there  would  baa  public  ready  for 
a selection  from  the  whole  body  of  Greek  drama,  comprising  such  works  as 
the  two  tragedies  on  GSiipus  of  the  author  now  before  us,  the  Prometheus  of 
HSschylus,  and  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides.  Professor  Jebb  gives  the  best 
prose  version  of  the  great  master  of  tragedy  that  we  have  seen,  and  we  must 
confess  that  we  prefer  it  to  the  admirable  translation  in  verse  of  Mr.  Plumptre, 
or  the  nearly  successful  experiments  of  Mr.  G.  C.  Fox,  who  has  versified  Pro- 
metheus and  Electra.  The  following  passage  from  GSiipus  at  Colonus  will  sug- 
gest that  the  present  translation  is  truly  touched  with  the  spirit  of  the 
original : — 

“ Stranger,  in  this  land  of  goodly  steeds*  thou  hast  come  to  earth’s  fairest 
home,  even  to  our  white  Colonus  ; where  the  nightingale,  a constant  guest, 
trills  her  clear  note  in  the  covers  of  green  glades,  dwelling  amid  the  wine, 
dark  ivy  and  the  god’s  inviolate  bowers,  rich  in  berries  and  fruit,  unvisited  by 
sun,  unvexed  by  wind  of  any  storm  ; where  the  reveller  Dionysus  ever  walks 
the  ground,  companion  of  the  nymphs  that  nursed  him. 

“ And,  fed  of  heavenly  dew,  the  narcissus  blooms  morn  by  morn  with  fair 
clusters,  crown  of  the  great  goddesses  from  of  yore ; and  the  crocus  blooms 
with  golden  beam.  Nor  fail  the  sleepless  founts  whence  the  waters  of  Cephisus 
wander,  but  each  day  with  stainless  tide  he  moveth  over  the  plains  of  the 
land’s  swelling  bosom,  for  the  giving  of  quick  increase  ; nor  hath  the  Muses’ 
quire  abhorred  this  place,  nor  Aphrodite  of  the  golden  rein. 

“ And  a thing  there  is  such  as  I know  not  by  fame  on  Asian  ground,  or  a3 
ever  born  in  the  great  Dorian  isle  of  P slops— a growth  unconquered,  self- 
renewing,  a terror  to  the  spears  of  the  foemeD,  a growth  which  mightily 
flourishes  in  this  land — the  gray-leafed  olive,  nurturer  of  children.  Youth 
shall  not  mar  it  by  the  ravage  of  his  hand,  nor  any  who  dwells  with  old  age  ; 
for  the  sleepless  eye  of  the  Morian  Zeus  beholds  it,  and  the  gray-eyed  Athene. 

“ And  another  praise  have  I to  tell  for  this  the  city  our  mother,  the  gift  of 
a great  God,  a glory  of  the  land  most  high;  the  might  of  horses,  the  might  of 
young  horses,  the  might  of  the  sea. 

“ For  thou,  Bon  of  Cronus,  our  lord  Poseidon,  hast  throned  her  in  this  pride, 
since  in  these  roads  first  thou  didst  show  forth  the  curb  that  cures  the  rage  of 
steeds.  And  the  shapely  oar,  apt  to  men’s  hands,  hath  a wondrous  speed  on 
the  brine,  following  the  hundred-footed  Nereids.” 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 


Disa  grandifora. — M.  A.  N. — This  plant  grows  “like  a weed”  in  some 
gardens,  and  in  others  will  not  grow  at  all.  For  the  present  the  greatest 
uncertainty  prevails  as  regards  complete  success,  but  we  can  advise  you  that 
a cool  house  is  the  proper  place  for  the  disa,  and  the  plants  should  be  in 
shallow  pans,  in  rough,  fibrous,  peaty  soil.  In  the  growing  season  water 
must  be  given  liberally,  and  the  best  way  to  water  them  is  with  the  syringe 
overhead,  and  not  with  the  water-pot  at  all.  When  the  plants  have  flowered 
they  should  be  put  out  of  doors  for  a few  weeks  and  have  a shower  overhead 
twice  a day.  When  at  rest  they  must  be  kept  moderately  moist,  certainly  not 
dry. 


HOW  ODONTOGLOSSUMS  ARE  COLLECTED. 

Although  the  geographical  range  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  is  comparatively 
limited,  there  is  a marked  difference  in  the  varieties  found  in  various  localities. 
The  Pacho  Mountains  is  the  home  of  the  finest  forms,  and  here  the  plants 
grow  on  the  lower  branches  of  the  forest  treeB  in  company  with  0.  gloriosum 
and  O.  Lindlejanuin,  two  inferior  species  in  point  of  beauty,  but  which  have, 
perhaps,  in  a great  measure,  been  instrumental  in  producing  the  beautiful 
narrow-petaled  supposed  hybrids,  such  as  Andersonianum,  Ruckerianum, 
Jenningsianum,  and  others.  It  is  peculiar  that,  whereas  the  starry  flowered 
forms,  similar  to  Lindley’s  typo  specimen,  abound  exclusively  on  the  north  of 
Bogota,  the  woods  on  the  south,  about  ten  days’  journey  distant,  are  rich  in 
the  fine  round-flowered  varieties.  Although  this  orchid  is  imported  in  larger 
numbers  than  any  other  from  South  America,  the  risks  and  expenses  are  not 
slight  even  now.  In  our  case,  we  purchase  the  exclusive  right  to  collect  plants 
in  the  woods  in  certain  districts  ; natives  are  employed  to  gather  them,  for 
which  purpose  parties  of  from  four  to  eight  go  into  the  woods,  returning  in 
about  a fortnight  with  the  result  of  their  labours.  After  tho  plants  have  been 
cleaned  and  prepared,  and  kept  on  wooden  stages  for  several  weeks,  they  are 
ready  for  packing. 

They  are  then  fastened  to  stout  sticks,  and  those  are  fixed  in  wooden  boxes, 
so  as  to  leave  air  space  around  thorn.  Tho  cases  are  carried  on  mule-back  to 
Bogota,  a journey  of  about  ten  days,  and  here  they  are  received  by  an  agent, 
who  sends  them  by  mules  to  Honda,  which  is  reached  in  another  six  days. 
This  place  is  situate  on  the  River  Magdalena,  and  here  tho  oases  are  put  on 
board  a river  steamer,  which  takes  them  to  tho  soapurt  town  of  Savnnilla,  a 
journey  occupying  about  five  days.  Owing  to  tho  intense  hoat  on  tho  river 
journey  tho  plants  often  perish.  Tho  eases  then  come,  as  a rule,  by  mail 
steamer,  vlA  Colon  and  >St.  Thomas,  to  England,  tho  passago  being  mado  in 
about  twenty-seven  days.  Tho  tisks,  therefore,  of  importing  this  orchid  aro 
groat,  and  owing  to  tho  peculiarly  soft  nature  of  the  plants  they  aro  so  liable 


E.  G.  Henderson  and  Son,  Maida  Vale,  W.  Plants  for  Conservatory  and 
Hothouse. 

W.  B.  Kino  and  Co.,  Wherstead  Road,  Ipswich.  Universal  Ilorticul. 
tural  Manures  and  Plant  Composts. 


JHarftets. 


COVENT  GARDEN. 

Froit. 

Apiicnts.. ..  — , . ..per  doz.  Os.  Od.  to  Os.  8d. 

Cherdes  ....per  lb.  Os.  4d.  ,,  Is.  Od. 

Cobs,  Kent..  — per  100 lbs.  36s.  Od.  ,,60s.  Od. 

Figs per  doz.  2s.  6d.  ,,  4s.  Od. 

Gooseberries per  quart  0s.  3d.  ,,  0s.  4 1. 

Grapes  — — — — ..  ..  per  lb.  2s.  Od.  ,,  4s.  Oil. 
Lemons  ..........  per  case  8s.  Od.  „ 9s.  Od. 

Melons each  Is.  Od.  ,,  2s.  01. 

Peaches per  doz.  5s.  Od.  „IOs.  Od. 

Pine-apples,  English,  per 

lb 2s.  Od.  ,,  2*.  01. 

Pine-apples,  St.  Michaels, 

each — 3s.  6d.  ,,10s.  6d. 

Strawberries  per  lb.  Is.  Od.  ,,  zb.  Od. 


Vegetables. 


Artichokes,  Globe,  per  di. 
Beans,  French  ....per  lb. 

Beni  per  doz. 

Cabbagos  .per  doz. 

Carrots — ...  per  bun. 

Cauliflowers per  doz. 

Cucumbers each 

Endive  ... ..- per  doz. 

Herbs  ... per  bunch 

Horse-radish per  bun. 

Lettuces,  Cabbage,  per  doz. 

Lottuce,  Cos per  doz. 

Leeks  per  bun. 

Mint,  Green— __ per  bun. 

Mushrooms per  basket 

Onions  — per  bunch 

Parsley  - per  bun. 

Peas per  quart 

Radishes  _ pur  doz.  bunch 

Rhubarb  pur  bun. 

Small  Saladlng  ..per  pun. 
Spinach  — ....  per  bushel 

Tomatoes — ..per  lb. 

Turnips  .... por  lumolr 


2s.  Od  to  3s.  Od 
0s.  9d.  „ Is.  Od. 
Is.  Od.  „ 2).  Od 
Is.  0d.  „ 2s.  Od. 
0s.  4d.  ,,  os.  Od. 
2s.  0d.  ,,  3s  Od. 
0s.  4d.  ,,  0s.  Od. 
Is.  Od.  „ Is.  0d. 
0s.  3d.  „ 0s.  4d. 
8s.  Od.  „ 4s.  Od. 
0s.  8d.  „ Is.  Od. 
0s.  Od.  ,,  ll.  Od. 
0s.  3d.  „ 0s.  0 I. 
0s.  3d.  ,,  0s.  Id. 
Is.  Od.  ,,  Is.  Od. 
0s.  4(1.  „ 0s.  Od. 
0s.  3d.  „ 0s.  4d. 
Is.  0d.  „ 2s.  Od. 
0s.  0d.  ,,  1h.  Od. 
0s.  4d  ,,  0s.  Od. 
0s.  8(1.  ,,  0s.  4d. 
2s.  Oil.  „ 2s.  Od. 
os.  3d.  „ 0s.  Od. 
0«.  4(1.  „ 0s.  0(1. 


Cut  Flowers. 
Abutilons ....  per  doz.  bun. 

Bouvardias per  bunch 

Carnations,  per  doz.  blms. 
Eucharis,  per  doz.  blooms 
Gardenias,  per  doz.  blooms 
Heliotropes,  per  doz.  sprays 

Iris per  doz.  bun. 

I.apageria,  per  doz.  blooms 
Lillura  longiflorum,  per 

doz.  blooms  

Li  Hum  candidum,  per  do/. 

b ooms  

Marguerites,  per  doz.  bun 
Mignonette,  per  (loz.  bun. 

Pansies  per  doz. 

Pm  mies  ..  . per  doz.  ban. 
Pelargoniums,  /.oual,  per 

doz.  trusses  

Pelargoniums,  per  doz. 

trusses  — 

Pyretliroms p-r  doz. 

11  inunculus,  per  doz.  blms. 

Roses  per  doz.  blms. 

Roses,  Tea  .per  doz.  blms. 
Stsph  notls  per  doz.  sprayi 
Troptnolum  ..per  doz.  bun. 
Tuberoses per  doz. 


Is.  6d.  to  2s.  Od. 

0s.  0 1. 

„ Is.  Od. 

Is  01.  , 

„ Is.  0d. 

3s.  Od. 

„ 4s.  0d. 

2s.  Od. 

„ 3s.  Od. 

0s.  6d. 

„ 0s.  8d, 

Es.  Od. 

.,  7s.  Od. 

Is.  Od. 

,,  2s.  Od. 

4s.  0d. 

„ 0s.  Od. 

2s.  01. 

,,  3s.  Od. 

Ss.  Od. 

„ 0s.  Od. 

3s.  Od. 

„ 0s.  Od. 

Is.  01. 

„ 3s.  0d. 

64.  Od. 

, , t f.s . Od. 

0s.  Od. 

„ 0s,  8d. 

0s.  8d. 

„ Is.  01. 

2s.  Ud . 

„ 4 s.  0(1. 

Ip.  (1  (. 

„ 3s.  Od. 

Is.  01. 

,,  2s.  Od. 

Is.  Od. 

,,  Is.  Od. 

Is.  01. 

,,  2s.  Od. 

Is.  01. 

„ 2s.  0d. 

Ob.  Od. 

,,  Is.  (id. 

BOKOCGH  AND  SPITALF1  ELDS. 
Potatoes. 

Regents  ....  — -per  ton  (10s.  to  80s. 

Magnum  Bonuin  — — ..per  ton  0(1*.  ,,  90s. 

Scotch  Ch  vmplon  per  ton  5 Is.  „ 80s. 

Jersey  Kidneys,  New. .per  owt.  1'“.,,  15s. 
Jersey  Rounds,  Now  ..perewt.  8s.,,  10s. 
St.  Main  Kidneys,  New,  perowt.  9s.  „ 12s. 
St.  Malo  Rounds,  Now,  por  owt.  7s.  „ 9s. 
Lisbon  Rounds por  cwt.  7».  „ 9s  . 
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OncHibA  in  Flower. 

Day 

of 

Yr. 

RUos. 

Boutha 

After 

Noon. 

Sota. 

IliHOfl. 

Morn. 

Pot*. 

Aftor. 

Lomlon  Bridge. 

Liverpool  Dock. 

Morn. 

Aftor. 

Morn. 

Aftor. 
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11.  M. 

H.  M. 

II.  M. 
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H.  M. 
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27 

S 

1st  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

3 46 

2 44 

8 18 

1 6 

3 5 

9 84 

10  7 

6 24 

6 59 

62*3 

Oalantho  Domini  

Gar.  hyb. 

178 

28 

M 

3 48 

2 58 

H 18 

1 35 

4 15 

10  39 

11  10 

7 32 

8 4 

624 

Cattleya  AoUndto  

Brazil. 

179 

29 

Tu 

St.  Peter. 

3 47 

3 9 

8 18 

2 8 

5 21 

11  39 

— 

8 35 

9 4 

62-5 

Epidondruiu  alatnm  majua  

Mexico. 

180 

30 

W 

Duke  of  Argyll  behead  ml,  1685. 

3 47 

3 21 

8 18 

2 50 

6 32 

0 7 

0 81 

9 32 

0 56 

62  6 

,,  maculatum  ^randiilorum 

* 

131 

1 

Th 

July. 

• Now  Moon,  lOh.  7m.  aftor.  Princoss  Alien 

3 48 

3 33 

8 18 

3 41 

7 34 

0 57 

1 20 

19  22 

10  45 

62  7 

,,  phooniccum  

Cuba. 

18  2 

2 

F 

3 49 

3 44 

8 17 

4 42 

8 2'1 

1 h. 

2 8 

11  11 

11  33 

62'8 

vormcoHUin  ... 

Mexico. 

183 

3 

S 

Dog  Days  begin. 

3 60 

3 55 

8 17 

5 52 

0 14  1 

2 :il 

2 54 

11  56 

— 

62-9 

Cttlautho  inasiica  graiidiilora  

India. 

184 

Koyal  horticultural  society. 

Patron— HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

The  GREAT  PROVINCIAL  SHOW  of  PLANTS.  FRUITS,  FLOWERS,  VEGETABLES, 
HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,  and  APPLIANCES  will  bo  hold  in  tha 
BOTANIC  GARDENS  and  WAVERTREE  PARK,  LIVERPOOL, 

From  Junk  29  to  July  5,  1886,  iuolusive. 

Pricks  or  Admission— June  29,  5s. ; June  30,  2s.  fid. ; July  1,  2,  3,  and  5,  Is. 

NOTICE. 

Royal  horticultural  society's  show,  Liverpool, 

Junk  29  to  Judy  5. 

Messrs.  W.  B.  Kino  and  Co.,  Ipswich,  bog  to  announoethat  they  will  display  tamples  of 
their  “UNIVERSAL"  HORTICULTURAL  MANURES,  SPECIAL  COMPOSTS,  and 
“FERTILIZING  MOSS;”  also  a group  of  Plants  growing  in  their  Composts  and  in  Ferti- 
lizing Moss  at  tho  abovo  show.  See  advertisement  in  the  general  offioial  catalogue. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE,— GREAT  ROSE  SHOW  OF  THE  SEASON, 
SATURDAY,  July  3.  For  Sohedules,  Entry  Forms,  &o.,  &o.,  apply  to  Mr.  W.  G. 
Hkad,  Garden  Superintendent,  Crystal  Palaoe,  S.E. 


/'I  RAND  ROSE  SHOW,  NORWICH,  TUESDAY  and  WEDNESDAY, 
\ T July  13  and  14  (during  visit  of  Roval  Agricultural  Society).  £150  offered  in 
prizes,  including:  Roses,  72vars.,  £10;  48  vars.,  £5  5s. ; 36  vars.  (amateurs),  £5  5s.  84 

classes  in  all.  Entries  dose  July  8. 

Bank  Plain,  Norwich.  Arthur  W.  Preston,  Hon.  Secretary. 


Huddersfield  chrysanthemum  society.— The  third 

EXHIBITION  will  be  held  in  the  TOWN  HALL,  HUDDERSFIELD,  on  FRIDAY 
and  SATURDAY,  November  12  and  13,  1886.  Schedules  and  Entry  Forms  are  now 
ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application  to  Mr.  John  Bell,  Hon.  Sec.,  Marsh,  Huddersfield. 


Hull  and  east  riding  chrysanthemum  society  — 

PRIZES  to  the  value  of  £1,0.  Four  Silver  Cups.  Schedules  now  ready,  and  may  be 
had  on  application  to  the  Hon.  Seos.,  R.  Falconer  Jameson  and  Wi.  Hawkesworth, 
Queen's  Dock,  Hull. 


X> ICHMOND  (Surrey)  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  1886.— The 
_LV  TWELFTH  ANNUAL  SUMMER  EXHIBITION  of  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  FRUITS, 
VEGETABLES,  DINNER  TABLE  DECORATIONS,  &c„  will  be  held  in  the  OLD  DEER 
PARK,  o i WEDNESDAY,  July  7.  PRIZES  amounting  to  £250.  Large  Prizes  for 
Dinner  Table  completely  laid  out.  Almost  all  Classes  are  Open.  For  Sohedules  apply  to 
J.  H.  Ford,  Hon.  Sec.,  22,  George  Street,  Richmond. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. — Post  free  From  the  Office,  4,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  One  Copy,  2Jd. : 3 Months,  3s. : 6 Months,  6s.  : One 
Year,  11s.  6d.  (including  the  Christmas  Number).  To  America,  Australia,  Belgium, 
Canada,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  India,  Italy,  Spain,  Sweden,  and 
Switzerland,  14s.  per  annum. 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS.  — Five  lines  and 

under,  body  type,  2s.  6d. ; each  additional  line,  6d. ; half  a columD,  £1 15s.  : a 
column,  £3 ; one  page,  £9. 

Advertisements  for  the  Current  Number  must  be  sent  not  later  than  Wednesday,  and 
for  Monthly  Parts  not  later  than  the  24th  of  each  Month,  addressed  to  the  Advertisement 
Office  of  the  Gardeners'  Magazine,  148  and  149,  Aldersgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  of  HORTICULTURAL  or  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES  and 
SHOWS  are  inserted  on  the  Leader  Page  at  Is.  per  line. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  OF  SITUATIONS  VACANT,  or  from  persons  seeking  employ- 
ment, Is.  each  four  lines  (28  words),  and  3d.  per  line  af 
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Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  is  nearing  the 
fiftieth  year  of  its  age,  and  may  be  said  to  be  now  in  the  infancy  of 
its  prosperity.  In  a certain  sense  it  has  piospered  from  the  time  of 
its  foundation,  in  the  year  1838,  but  within  quite  recent  years  the 
gardeners  have  discovered  it  and  shown  it  some  amount  of  favour. 
Their  persistent  holding  aloof,  we  have  taken  care  to  explain,  was  in 
its  way  reasonable,  and  their  adhesion,  though  late,  is  equally 
reasonable,  for  in  truth  the  thing  has  been  modified  in  both  plan  and 
working,  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  cause,  and  the  gardeners 
have  shown  their  appreciation  of  the  improvements  by  more  generallv 
and  more  liberally  assisting  it  than  heretofore.  By  means  of  a great 
effort,  admirably  sustained,  the  pensions,  formerly  of  twelve  and 
sixteen  pounds  respectively  for  women  and  men,  have  been  raised  to 
sixteen  and  twenty  pounds,  a most  important  advancement,  largely 
No.  1,104,  New  Series.— Yol.  XXIX. 


brought  about  by  the  co-operation  of  gardeners.  Not  less  important 
is  the  practical  abolition  of  the  election  of  pensioners.  The  canvassing 
for  votes  did  certainly  advertise  the  affair,  and  thus  may  have  proved 
at  least  not  an  unmixed  evil.  But  the  canvassing  was  an  evil, 
everybody  knew  it  to  be  both  costly  and  painful,  and  a severe  tax  on 
the  friends  of  candidates;  for  wire  pullers  wiero,  of  course,  always 
wanted,  and  by  reason  of  the  excitement  that  accompanied  it  the 
pangs  of  the  disappointed  ones  were  rendered  peculiarly  poignant. 
Added  to  these  improvements,  there  must  be  mentioned  yet  another, 
that  made  perhaps  a more  direct  appeal  to  the  constituency,  or, 
say,  to  be  plain,  the  gardeners.  The  placing  of  candidates  on  the 
pension  list  without  election  brought  in  partially  the  theory  of 
insurance  ; for  candidates  who  had  subscribed  a few  pounds  to  the 
fund  in  the  time  of  their  prosperity  were  selected  as  of  right  entitled 
to  a share  of  the  fund  in  the  time  of  their  adversity.  The  case  of 
Mrs.  Squibbs,  of  Godstone,  who  died  the  other  day,  is  an  interesting 
illustration  of  this  view  of  the  subject.  Her  husband  had  subscribed 
to  the  institution  the  sum  of  fifteen  guineas,  and  at  his  death  she 
was  placed  on  the  pension  list  without  election.  She  enjoyed  her 
pension  long  enough  to  draw  from  the  fund  the  sum  of  £300,  and, 
therefore,  in  the  cold-blooded  view  of  the  husband’s  subscriptions  it 
may  be  said  he  made  a good  investment.  It  should  be  understood, 
moreover,  that  there  is  nothing  of  caprice  in  placing  on  the  fund 
those  who  have  established  a claim  to  it  by  certain  payments  or 
subscriptions,  as  rules  6 and  7 provide  a distinct  course  of  action  in 
the  interests  of  those  “ who  have  been  contributing  to  assist  others.” 
It  is  assumed,  of  course,  that  no  subscriber  anticipates  for  himself 
or  his  widow  to  be  placed  upon  the  fund,  for  while  we  point  to  this 
feature  and  liken  it  to  the  working  of  an  insurance  scheme,  this  is 
not  an  insurance,  but  precisely  what  it  calls  itself,  a “ benevolent 
institution.” 

Peculiar  interest  attaches  to  the  anniversary  dinner  announced 
for  July  2,  for  here  again  we  have  evidence  of  the  increased  friendli- 
ness of  the  horticulturists.  The  president  of  the  festival  is  N.  N. 
Sherwood,  Esq.,  of  the  firm  of  Hurst  and  Son,  holding  first  rank  in  the 
seed  trade,  and  having  the  key  doubtless  to  the  sympathies  of  many 
of  the  horticultural  persuasion.  We  have  been  careful  not  to  com- 
plain of  the  comparatively  rare  appearance  of  a horticulturist  as  presi- 
dent of  the  annual  dinner.  Every  new  friend  is  welcome,  and  the 
honour  of  presiding  is  inscribed  in  the  records  in  connection  with 
the  president’s  contribution.  But  we  do  not  disguise  or  hesitate  to 
declare  our  opinion  that  a gardener  of  some  sort,  whether  a wealthy 
amateur  or  a trader  or  a man  accustomed  to  work  with  his  hands 
and  manage  men  and  plants  in  the  garden,  should  be  seen  in  the 
chair  more  often  than  such  an  one  is  seen.  In  a list  of  forty-three 
presidents,  only  seven  of  the  number  are  such  as  we  should  speak 
of  as  by  habit  of  thought  or  employment  specially  fitted  for  this 
office.  They  are — taking  them  in  chronological  order — John  Noble, 
1844;  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  1851  and  1856;  Charles  Lawson,  1864; 
Rev.  Canon  Hole,  1872;  Dr.  Hogg,  1876  ; Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
1877  ; Robert  Marnock,  1878.  As  for  the  rest,  to  use  the  words  of 
Marc  Antony  in  a more  generous  spirit  than  animated  his  famous 
speech,  they  are  all  “honourable  men,”  and  the  cause  is  deeply 
indebted  to  them  for  their  generous  help.  It  would  not  be  well  to 
shut  up  the  office  of  president  of  the  festival  to  “ the  cloth,”  whether 
blue  or  green ; the  outer  world  should  know  of  this  thing,  and 
should  be  stirred  by  its  claims.  Nevertheless,  in  a total  of  forty- 
three  names,  seven  is  a small  proportion  of  horticulturists,  and  the 
fact  adds  piquancy  to  the  welcome  Mr.  Sherwood  will  receive.  We 
shall  beg  of  our  friends  to  be  ready  in  time  with  subscriptions, 
donations,  friendly  words,  and,  not  least  of  all,  suitable  appetites 
for  a dinner  that  has  become  famous  by  reason  of  careful  organization 
and  good  practical  management. 

And  the  mention  of  the  management  reminds  us  of  the  devotion 
to  this  cause  through  long  years  of  Mr.  E.  R.  Cutler,  the  truly  “ inde- 
fatigable ” secretary.  His  splendid  success  affords  a fine  lesson  of  the 
value  of  constancy  and  “ pegging  away.”  The  list  of  officers  commands 
respect  and  confidence,  but  the  secretary  is  the  man  of  all  work  who 
cannot  stand  still,  who  cannot  do  the  perfunctory  thing,  but  must  be 
always  a reality  and  an  inspiriting  manipulator  of  opportunities 
and  events.  The  sum  collected  for  the  augmentation  fund  was 
within  a trifle  of  £5,000,  and  this  represents  more  of  Mr.  Cutler’s 
work  than  of  all  other  workers  put  together,  for  he  pegged  away 
from  day  to  day  until  the  thing  was  done,  and  then  we  should  hope 
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lie  rostcd.  But  the  jubilee  year  is  nearing,  and  this  will  make 
occasion  for  a new  appeal,  and  wo  hope  the  energetic  secretary  will 
bo  found  sufficiently  young  and  ardent  and  vigorous  to  secure  a 
jubilee  purse  for  the  president  at  the  banquet;  and  we  will  add  the 
hope  that  on  such  an  important  occasion  a conspicuous  horticulturist 
will  be  secured  for  association  with  it. 

The  Institution  has  now  a reserve  fund  amounting  to  £21,100, 
the  interest  of  which  insures  the  safety  of  those  who  have  subscribed 
under  the  sixth  rule,  should  they  eventually  come  upon  the  fund. 
The  committee  rogard  the  reserve  as  for  the  present  sufficient,  and 
they  propose  to  devote  the  whole  of  the  annual  income  to  the  general 
purposes  of  the  institution.  Every  contributor,  therefore,  has  a 
guarantee  of  tho  direct  application  of  his  contribution  to  the  kindly 
offices  that  age  and  infirmity  call  for,  and  in  respoct  of  which  the 
call  is  loudest  to  those  who  are  nearest  by  reason  of  vocation  and 
surroundings. 


Winter  Weather  in  June  is  not  a novelty  in  this  country.  But 
it  is  none  the  less  unpleasant  for  our  being  in  some  degree  trained  to 
expect  and  to  endure  it.  The  English  housekeeper  has  been  heard 
to  declare  that  it  is  not  safe  to  give  up  fires  or  winter  clothing  until 
Midsummer  Day,  and  we  have  realized  the  value  of  the  traditional 
wisdom.  In  our  issue  for  March  6 we  suggested  the  probability  of 
the  events  that  have  followed,  and  to  which  we  directed  attention  in 
connection  with  the  prospects  of  the  season  at  page  289  of  the  issue 
for  May  22.  In  our  issue  for  March  6 we  gave  reasons  for  anticipa- 
ting a cold  spring,  and  that  those  reasons  agree  with  the  facts  is  so 
far  a justification  of  the  study  of  probabilities.  It  may  now  be  said 
that  when  winter  weather  prevails  up  to  Midsummer  Day  there  is 
but  slight  hope  of  either  a pleasant  or  a fruitful  season.  We  have 
yet  before  us  the  warmest  time  of  the  year,  and  it  is  never  too  late 
even  for  the  weather  to  mend. 

All  Europe  has  shared  in  our  unpleasant  experiences,  and  in  not 
a few  places  great  disasters  have  accompanied  unwonted  atmo- 
spherical phenomena.  We  had  the  longest  winter  known  to  living 
men,  and  the  coldest  month  of  February  on  record.  It  was  the 
continuity  of  cold  that  made  it  so,  and  not  any  extreme  temperature 
for  a brief  space  of  time.  At  the  May  meeting  of  the  Meteorological 
Society  Mr.  Charles  Harding  gave  some  interesting  particulars  of  the 
past  winter,  and  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  month  of 
March,  1886,  there  were  in  London  sixteen  skating  days,  while  there 
were  only  twelve  in  the  cruelly  cold  month  of  March,  1845.  As 
regards  rainfall,  we  are  scarcely  as  yet  prepared  to  say  we  have  had 
a wet  spring ; but  it  is  certain  that  from  May  11  to  13  the  country 
was  deluged,  and  in  the  Severn  basin  the  floods  were  greater  than 
any  that  have  occurred  since  1792,  an  interval  of  94  years.  As 
compared  with  the  averages  of  twenty  years,  the  differences  in  whole 
degrees  in  the  temperature  of  the  past  five  months  in  the  twelve 
districts  to  which  the  operations  of  the  Meteorological  Office  apply 
were,  with  only  one  exception,  below  the  proper  standard.  In  the 
South  of  England  the  temperature  of  the  month  of  May  was  not 
below  the  average,  that  is  the  only  exception  ; the  differences  in 
all  other  cases  ranging  from  one  to  as  much  as  seven  degrees  ! The 
following  statement  will  make  this  plain,  The  marks  all  through 
are  minus  marks ; only  in  one  district  and  in  one  month  did  the 
temperature  reach  a fair  average  ; in  no  case  did  it  rise  above  it : — 

Differences  in  Whole  Degrees  of  Actual  Temperature,  1886,  from 
the  20  years’  average  for  each  month. 
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The  Rose  Walk  at  Kew,  figured  in  G.M.,  November  14,  1885,  is 
now  glorious  with  fresh  flowers,  and  will  be  good  lor  a fortnight. 

Horticultural  Club  annual  excursion  will  include  a visit  to 
Heckfield  and  Strathfi.  ldsaye,  and  will  take  place  July  29. 

Dr.  Gravis  has  been  appointed  professor  of  botany  at  Liege,  in  tho 
room  of  the  late  Professor  Edward  Morren. 

Lambeth  Flower  Show  will  bo  held  in  tho  Palace  Gardens, 
July  27. 

Oxalic  Acid  as  produced  in  plants  is  tho  subject  of  an  important 
paper  by  MM.  Berthelot  and  Andre  in  tho  Comptcs  licndus  for  May  10. 

Mr.  Fawkes’s  Treatise  on  Construction  of  Horticultural 
Builoinos  has  been  revised  by  tho  author,  and  a now  edition  is 
announced  by  Messrs,  Swan  Bonnenschoin  and  Oo. 


Canterbury  Gardeners’  Society’s  autumn  show  of  chrysanthe- 
mums, fruits,  &c.,  will  be  held  in  the  Foresters’  Hall,  November  12 
and  13. 

Nepenthes  Mastersi,  shown  at  R.H.S.  on  Tuesday,  had  pitchers 
of  a rich  chocolate  brown  colour  exactly  12  inches  long.  They  would 
probably  hold  a quart  each. 

Society  of  Arts  Conversazione  at  the  Colonies,  July  16,  will  be 
provided  for  by  some  special  enter tai aments,  mostly  musical.  A recep- 
tion will  be  held  by  Sir  Frederick  Abel,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,near  the  principal 
entrance  in  Exhibition  Road,  commencing  at  half-past  eight  p.m. 

Botanists  take  notice,  the  official  guides  to  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  are  being  reproduced  in  an  admirable  manner,  showing  renewed 
activity  in  the  literary  department  of  the  noble  institution.  We  have 
just  received  No.  1 of  “Guide  to  Economic  Botany,”  price  4d.  It  is 
cheap  enough  to  eat. 

A model  label  has  been  adopted  by  the  National  Rose  Society, 
and  all  who  are  interested  in  such  matters  may  be  advised  to  take  note 
of  it  when  visiting  the  N.R.S.  rose  show  on  July  6.  This  label  is 
printed  by  Blake  and  Mackenzie,  School  Lane,  Liverpool,  and  is  sup- 
plied in  accordance  with  the  society’s  catalogue  of  roses  at  10s.  per  set 
of  six  each. 

Potato  Growers  are  often  advised  on  the  value  of  potash  as  a 
constituent  of  soils  adapted  for  the  production  of  the  noble  tuber.  In 
the  report  on  “ Potash  as  Plant  Food  ” that  we  are  enabled  to  present 
our  readers  from  the  operations  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society  there  is  some  new  information  on  the  subject.  The  facts  given 
illustrate  the  cooking,  as  well  as  the  growing,  of  potatoes. 

Doronicum  Draytonensis  was  certificated  at  R.H.S.  on  Tuesday. 
This  variety  was  established  by  the  late  Rev.  Harpur  Crewe,  and  may 
be  said  to  be  well  known,  though  as  yet  very  few  gardens  possess  it. 
The  flowei's  are  larger  and  handsomer  than  those  of  any  other 
doronicum,  and  the  award  of  the  certificate  will  give  the  plant  the 
importance  it  deserves. 

The  Dandelion  is  praised  as  a window  plant  in  the  American 
Gardeners’  Monthly,  and  some  of  our  noble  colleagues  are  inclined  to 
“adopt  the  notion.”  To  us  it  appears  mere  foolishness,  for  the  very 
sufficient  reason  that  the  dandelion  makes  the  best  display  of  its 
beauties  on  the  sunny  bank  where  Nature  has  planted  it ; and  when 
grown  in  a pot  we  see  it,  not  at  its  best,  but  at  its  worst.  However,  as 
a bit  of  cheap  nonsense,  a dandelion  may  be  as  good  as  a stuffed  lion. 

Azalea  ocoidentalis  shown  at  R.H.S.,  on  Tuesday,  by  Mr. 
Anthony  Waterer,  has  the  special  merit  of  flowering  late  and  escaping 
the  spring  frosts.  It  is  a Californian  species  in  the  way  of  A.  calen- 
dulacea  ; the  leaves  are  glabrous  and  glossy,  the  flowers  in  compact 
beads,  white  or  creamy  pink,  or  pale  pink  with  a little  yellow,  sweet 
scented,  and  very  pleasing  in  appearance.  It  is  the  only  azalea  of 
North  America  met  with  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Fasciated  Roses  are  certainly  not  common,  and  therefore  we  are 
the  more  interested  in  a twin  specimen  of  Paul  Neron,  with  which 
we  are  favoured  by  Mr.  James  Martin,  gardener  to  C.  N.  Kidd, 
Esq.,  Dartford.  The  stout  stem  shows  a distinct  suture,  marking  the 
junction,  and  it  acquires  the  breadth  of  one  inch  at  the  point  where  it 
divides,  the  result  of  the  division  being  two  separate  and  nearly  per- 
fect flowers,  each  with  a distinct  calyx,  one  lobe  of  which  is  much  en- 
larged in  the  endeavour  to  become  a proper  leaf. 

The  Picture  Gallery  at  the  Colonies  obtains  less  than  its 
fair  share  of  attention.  We  advise  all  our  friends  who  can  spare  an 
hour  for  it,  and  can  command  breath  enough  to  ascend  to  the  top 
floor  of  the  Albert  Hall,  to  “ do  ” this  part  of  the  affair  leisurely.  The 
pictui'es  represent  the  colonies  in  various  ways  ; they  comprise  a con- 
siderable number  of  good  things,  and  they  are  capable  of  teaching 
lessons  of  larger  import  than  the  average  of  pictures,  however  good, 
are  likely  to  suggest. 

A Black- boy  or  grass  tree  now  flowering  in  the  succulent  house 
at  Kew  is  worthy  the  attention  of  the  few  who  take  interest  in  such 
things.  It  is  Xanthorrlicea  Priessi,  a plant  of  moderate  growth,  with 
rigid,  horny,  arching,  rushlike  leaves  of  a dark  glaucous  green  colour, 
and  flower  scape  three  and  a- half  feet  high,  as  stiff  as  a broomstick,  the 
upper  third  or  more  closely  studded  with  white  star-shaped  flowers 
mixed  with  dark  brown  hairs.  It  is  labelled  “ Chiswick,”  and  we  con- 
clude therefore  that  it  came  over  in  connection  with  contributions  from 
West  Australia  to  the  Colonial  Fxhibition. 

Sunday  Exhibitions  are  curiously  illustrated  by  the  experiences 
of  the  art  exhibition  at  Folkestone,  where  Sunday  opening  appears  to 
have  signally  failed.  On  the  first  Sunday  the  visitors  numbered  200, 
which  wai  certainly  a small  number,  hut  in  the  course  of  three  weeks 
the  number  fell  to  30,  and  the  probability  is  that  very  soon  a now  rule 
will  be  adopted  to  close  tho  doors  on  Sunday.  The  subjeot  is  one  of 
groat  interest,  more  especially  seeing  how  public  gardens  are  frequented 
on  Sundays.  It  may  prove  that  the  Folkestone  tost  is  of  no  value,  hut 
for  that  we  will  wait  and  see. 

The  Weather  has  improved  at  last,  and  thero  will  ho  no  division 
of  opinion  as  to  tho  desirability  of  a continuance  of  tho  conditions  that 
set  in  on  Tuesday,  which  was  the  first  mild  day  that  lias  occurred  for 
several  weeks  past.  It  must  he  confessed  that  vegetation  has  not 
suffered  in  any  serious  degree  from  the  long-continued  cold,  hut  every- 
thing is  late,  and  tho  plum  crop  that  was  so  tremendous  in  its  first 
promise  has  in  many  places  heeu  very  nearly  extinguished,  while  the 
cherry  crop  lias  also  had  a considerable  thinning.  So  far  us  can  ho 
judged  at  present  this  will  not  ho  a fruitful  season,  hut  it  may  001110 
up  to  a fair  average.  As  regards  tho  weather,  there  are  iudioa-tious 
of  a changeable  term  tending  to  seasonable  warmth  with  flying  showers. 
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Indian  Produce,  as  represented  in  the  Economic  Court  of  the 
India  group  at  the  Colonies,  will  have  systematic  attention  in  a series 
of  examinations  and  conferences,  and  persons  interested  will  be 
welcomed  to  assist  without  any  special  invitation.  Tho  conferences 
will  be  held  in  the  Commercial  Room,  attached  to  the  economic  court, 
and,  for  tho  present,  the  proceedings  will  be  of  an  informal  character. 
We  fear  this  court  does  not  obtain  the  attention  it  deserves.  In  our 
sketch,  published  June  12,  the  third  paragraph  refers  to  this  court,  the 
entrance  to  which  is  immediately  opposite  the  turnstiles  of  the  subway 
— that  is  a little  to  tho  left  of  tho  vestibule  as  entered  from  Exhibition 
Road. 

Show  Tulips  Perfect  at  Midsummer  ! — It  is  a question  if  one 
note  of  admiration  is  sufficient,  and  it  will  cost  very  little  more  to  have 
three  ! ! ! We  have  received  from  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow,  of  Castleton, 
near  Manchester,  a box  full  of  noblo  flowers,  comprising  breeder  and 
rectified  tulips,  representing  his  fine  collection,  which  is  now  at  its 
best.  Mr.  Barlow,  writing  on  tho  21st,  says,  “ I venture  to  say  that 
never  before  have  five  boxes  of  tulips  been  cut  from  one  collection  and 
sent  away  in  sound  condition  on  the  21st  of  June.  This  feat  I have 
done  to-day,  having  despatched  150  blooms  in  all.  I send  you  one  of 
the  boxes  so  that  you  may,  by  the  evidence  of  your  own  optics,  be  able 
to  verify  one-fifth  of  this  statement.”  The  flowers  reached  us  in  the 
best  possible  condition  and  now  fill  a fine  old  Dutch  jar,  in  which  they 
appear  perfectly  at  home. 

Liverpool  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
will  be  opened  to  Fellows  of  the  Society  at  the  hour  of  noon  on  Tues- 
day next,  June  29 ; and  to  the  general  public  at  one  p.m.  the  same  day, 
closing  at  seven.  The  show  will  continue  open  from  day  to  day  (Sun- 
day excepted)  until  July  5.  On  days  subsequent  to  the  first  day  the 
hour  of  opening  will  be  ten,  and  of  closing  seven.  On  the  first  day  the 
charge  to  the  public  will  be  5s.,  on  the  second  day  2s.  6d.,  and  remain- 
ing days,  that  is  July  1,  2,  3,  and  5,  the  charge  will  be  Is.  Of  the 
general  scope  of  the  show  and  the  terms  of  the  schedule  we  have  said 
enough  ; in  fact,  we  have  given  our  readers  the  fullest  information,  and 
we  have  now  but  to  express  the  hope  that  the  weather  will  be  kind,  and 
human  nature  in  a sweet  mood,  to  ensure  for  this  important  affair  com- 
plete success.  It  goes  without  saying,  that  whatever  the  weather,  or 
the  temper  of  mankind,  or  the  course  of  events  political,  this  will  be 
a great  affair,  and  in  respect  of  variety  strikingly  interesting.  On 
Wednesday  there  will  be  held  a conference  on  the  nomenclature  of 
orchids,  and  a meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee.  As  the  Shipperies 
are  not  only  near  by,  but  actually  connected  by  means  of  a special 
causeway  with  the  horticultural  show,  the  convenience  of  visitors  in- 
tending to  see  both  displays  has  been  thoughtfully  consulted.  It  may 
be  that  the  promenade  display  in  the  gardens  will  want  more  sunshine 
than  it  will  have  to  bring  it  into  proper  colour,  but  it  is  proper  to  say 
that  Liverpool  Botanic  Gardens  and  the  adjoining  Wavertree  Park 
have  attractions  of  their  own,  and  it  is  likely  that  visitors  will  find 
plenty  to  occupy  them  in  the  endeavour  to  experience  a happy  day.  Of 
the  music  and  miscellaneous  entertainments  we  have  nothing  to  say, 
except  to  express  a hope  that  there  will  not  be  too  much  festivity,  for 
the  human  constitution  is  a thing  of  limited  liability,  and  fair 
flowers  do  not  need  much  garnishing  to  render  them  presen!  able  and 
satisfying. 


TULIPS  OLD  AND  NEW. 

I have  just  been  looking  over  some  lists  of  tulips,  representing  the 
best  sorts  then  in  cultivation,  given,  in  1852,  by  such  noted  London 
growers  as  John  Goldham,  of  Sydenham ; S.  Sanders,  of  Staines  ; 
R.  J.  Lawrence,  of  Hampton ; G.  F.  Delaforce,  of  Kentish  Town  ; 
and  J . T.  Willmer,  of  Sunbury.  Those  were  the  palmy  days  of  London 
tulip  growing,  when  many  a small  bed  of  choice  tulips  was  grown  in 
Camberwell,  Walworth,  Brixton,  Camden  Town,  and  elsewhere  of  the 
suburbs  of  London.  I can  remember,  as  late  as  1863-64,  when  travel- 
ling daily  from  Blackfriars  to  Walworth  Road  by  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway,  looking  down  from  the  railway  carriage 
on  a bed  of  tulips  here  and  there  between  the  Elephant  and  Castle  and 
W alwortli  Road.  Alas  ! where  is  a bed  of  tulips  to  be  found  in  the 
London  district  now  ? Mr.  James  Douglas  grows  some  at  Ilford,  but 
I doubt  if  another  collection  is  to  be  found  within  a radius  of  twenty 
miles  of  the  General  Post  Office.  Slough  knows  tulips  no  longer,  and 
has  not  known  them  for  years  past. 

Not  a few  old  sorts  are  still  to  be  met  with  in  Lancashire,  Cheshire, 
and  Yorkshire ; and  they  put  in  appearance  at  the  tulip  shows.  At 
the  Abbey  Hey  Tulip  Exhibition,  near  to  Manchester,  I used  to  see  a 
goodly  number  of  old  varieties,  for  the  show  brought  an  array  of 
small  growers  in  competition  for  the  prizes  offered.  Besides,  it  was  a 
kind  of  tulip  festival.  The  flowers  were  all  shown  in  bottles  of  water, 
and  they  were  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  judging  on  tables  in  a 
dancing  room  connected  with  the  Abbey  Hey  Hotel.  When  the 
judging  was  completed,  and  the  gay- coloured  prize  cards  tied  securely 
to  the  bottles  containing  the  winning  flowers,  they  were  all  removed 
to  a room  at  the  rear  of  the  bar,  having  in  its  centre  an  oblong  stand 
like  one  can  still  see  in  an  old-fashioned  greenhouse,  the  shelves  rising 
above  each  other  all  round  until  they  come  to  a point  at  the  top,  and 
on  this  the  flowers  were  staged ; and  so  one  saw  a pyramid  of  tulip 
flowers  arranged  in  a certain  fashion,  but  with  a kind  of  grim  monotony 
about  it.  The  show  took  place  on  a Saturday,  and  on  Sunday 
St.  Tulip  held  high  festival,  and  many  came  to  inspect  the  flowers  • and 
here  they  remained  for  three  or  four  days.  I think  one  of  the ’most 
enjoyable  events  of  the  tulip  show  day  was  the  dinner  after,  when 
exhibitors,  judges,  and  committee  sat  down  to  dine,  and  dine  sub- 
stantially too;  and  then  came  pipes  and  glasses  and  tulip  talk 


unsparing  criticism,  quaint  tulip  lore,  racy  reminiscence,  which  made 
the  three  or  four  hours  so  spent  pleasant  in  the  highest  degree.  One 
saw  how  thoroughly  these  men  understood  tulips,  for  they  had  grown 
and  petted  them  for  years.  The  names  of  all  the  winning  flowers 
were  entered  in  a book  by  the  secretary,  and  this  was  a formidable 
task.  This  record  is  still  kept  at  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  National 
Tulip  Show  at  Manchester,  but  tho  rapid  penmanship  of  James 
Bentley  soon  disposes  of  the  task.  It  was  very  different  in  the  case 
of  tho  grey-headed  old  secretary  at  Abbey  Hey,  who  went  about  his 
business  seriously,  demurely,  and  accurately,  as  became  the  compiler 
of  such  an  important  record. 

To  make  such  a record  the  writer  needs  to  have  a good  knowledge  of 
tulips,  or  he  would  be  sorely  puzzled  over  some  of  the  spelling  of 
names.  At  the  recent  Tulip  Exhibition  at  Manchester  one  exhibitor 
of  a flower  named  Andromeda  had  spelt  it  “ Hand  drum,”  in  two 
words  ; but  this  was  of  comparatively  easy  translation  compared  with 
some  others.  Aglaia  is  commonly  pronounced  “Haglea,”  and  spelt 
that  way. 

But  to  refer  to  the  list  of  flowers  given  in  1852.  Of  those  named  the 
following  may  still  be  met  with  in  the  north  : Bizarres — Polyphemus, 
King,  Everard,  and  Pilot.  Roses — Triumph  Royal,  Aglaia,  and  Madame 
Vestris.  Bybloemens — Rachel,  Walker’s  Duchess  of  Sutherland, 

Salvator  Rosa,  and  Maid  of  Orleans.  But  since  these  were  popular. 
Dr.  Haidy,  Luke  Ashmole,  Storer,  Martin,  Headly,  Hepworth,  and 
others  have  done  wonders  with  tulips,  and  there  is  now  being  grown 
varieties  of  great  beauty  and  high  quality  that  leave  far  in  the  rear 
of  the  march  of  advance  those  that  were  so  popular  a half-century 
ago. 

Here,  then,  is  a list  of  some  of  the  newer  tulips,  and  it  may  be 
taken  as  representing  the  cream  of  those  now  in  cultivation  : Bizarres, 
feathered — Commander ; Masterpiece  ; Asclepius  (Thurstan),  a flower 
obtained  in  all  probability  from  a cross  between  Sulphur  and  Dr. 
Hardy,  having  the  fine  shape  of  the  former,  very  pure  golden  base  and 
rich  red  feather,  having,  too,  all  the  purity  of  Dr.  Hardy  (this  broke 
from  a grand  buff  breeder);  Masterpiece,  raised  by  the  late  Dr.  Hardy ; 
Royal  Sovereign ; George  Hayward,  an  old  but  occasionally  very  fine 
variety,  broken  for  the  first  time  in  1853,  by  the  late  Mr.  R.  J. 
Laurence,  of  Hampton  — a bloom  of  this,  shown  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Barlow,  was  awarded  the  premier  prize  at  the  recent  Tulip  Show  at 
Manchester.  Mr.  Barlow  did  not  think  it  good  enough  to  go  into  his 
pan  of  twelve  blooms,  and  so  showed  it  in  the  class  for  single  blooms 
of  feathered  bizarres,  where  it  was  awarded  the  first  prize — Nonpariel, 
Sir  J.  Paxton,  and  Dr.  Hardy.  Bizarres,  flamed— Sir  J.  Paxton,  Dr. 
Hardy,  Orion  (a  very  bright  and  striking  flower,  when  shown  as  the 
Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  had  it  at  Manchester),  Excelsior,  and  Dr.  Dalton. 
Roses,  feathered — Nancy  Gibson,  Mrs.  Thurstan  (probably  one  of  the 
finest  feathered  roses  in  cultivation,  obtained  from  Sarah  Headly  and 
Kate  Connor,  very  fine  in  form,  and  beautifully  marked),  Julia  Farnese 
(a  taking  flower  to  the  eye,  pure  and  good  in  form,  but  not  so  dense  a 
feather  as  to  be  what  the  florists  term  “ plated”  ; it  is  in  the  style  of 
Old  Rachel ; this  is  a Stockport  raised  flower),  Industry,  Modesty,  and 
Leah.  Roses,  flamed — Annie  McGregor,  Old  Heroine  (still  very  good), 
and  Lady  Catherine  Gordon.  Bybloemens,  feathered — Mrs.  Cooper, 
Talisman,  Adonis,  and  John  Hart,  described  on  page  355.  Bybloemens, 
flamed — Adonis,  Lord  Denman,  Talisman,  and  Chancellor. 

A few  very  fine  breeders  will  be  found  in  the  following  : Bizarres — 
Sir  J.  Paxton,  Dr.  Hardy,  Horatio,  and  Excelsior.  Boses — MissBurdett- 
Coutts, Thomas  Parker,  Mrs.  Barlow,  and  Annie  McGregor.  Bybloemens 
— Glory  of  Stake  Hill,  Alice  Grey,  Talisman,  Beauty  of  Whitchurch, 
and  Miss  Hardy.  R.  Dean. 


Pauls,  jflofam,  aifir  jfratts, 

Larix  Griffithi  (Gard.  Chron.,  1886,  718). — The  Himalayan  larch,  dis- 
covered in  theBhotan  Himalaya  by  Dr.  W.  Griffith, is  a small  tree  with  the  habit 
of  L.  europsea  pendula,  which  it  resembles  closely.  Many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  establish  the  tree  in  Europe,  but  hitherto  without  success. 

Adenocarpus  decorticans  {G.  G,,  1886,  725). — A handsome  hardy  shrub 
resembling  the  common  gorse,  but  without  spines,  the  leaves  linear,  the  flowers 
yellow. 

Odontoglossum  crinitum  sapphiriatum  ((7.(7.,  1886,  752). — A variety  in 
the  way  of  O.  blandum. 

Todea  grandipinnula  (G.C.,  1886,  752). — A handsome  fern,  probably  of 
hybrid  origin.  It  is  of  rapid  growth,  and  has  a peculiarly  leafy  character 
which  gives  it  an  aspect  quite  unlike  that  of  other  known  species  of  Todea. 

Selaginella  gracilis  ( G.C. , 18S6,  752). — An  elegant  species  from  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  closely  allied  to  S.  Wallichi. 

Spinovitis  Davidi  ((7.(7.,  1886,  753). — A spiny  stemmed  vine  from 
Ningpo,  considered  the  same  as  that  figured  in  Revue  Eorticole,  1885,  p.  55. 

Ottelia  ovalifolia  (G.C.,  1886,  753).— An  Australian  aquatio  plant  allied 
to  the  Britisn  Stratiotes. 

Impatiens  Hawkeri  ((7.(7.,  1886,  761)- — A fine  plant  from  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  the  flowers  rich  carmine  with  white  eye. 

Anthurium  splendidum  ( Botanical  Magazine,  6,878). — A magnificent 
plant  with  richly  mottled  leaves,  figured  and  described  in  G.M.,  May  26, 

1883. 

Grevillea  Hookeriana  ( B.M„  6,879). — A handsome  branching  shrub  from 
West  Australia,  flowers  green  and  red. 

Sophronites  violacea  ( B.M. , 6,880). — An  elegant  little  species  with  bright 
purple-tinted  rosy  flowers. 

Roydsia  suaveolens  (B.M. , 6,881). — A course  rambling  bush  of  the  caper 
family  ; the  flowers  are  agreeably  fragrant. 

Tillandsia  (Yriesea)  inflata  (B.M.,  6,882). — A handsome  bromellad; 
Inflorescence  red  and  yellow. 
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♦ 

NEW  GAZANIAS. 

In  the  large  and  highly  interesting  group  of  alpine  and  herbaceous 
plants  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Backhouse,  at  Manchester,  were  several 
gazanias,  which  are  so  thoroughly  distinct  and  possess  so  much  beauty 
that  they  were  by  no  means  the  least  attractive  of  the  many  good  things 
with  which  they  were  associated.  They  differ  widely  in  general 
character  from  the  well-known  G.  splendens,the  growth  being  more  neat 
and  compact,  and  the  flowers  larger  in  size  and  more  refined  in  appear- 
ance. They  are  not  quite  hardy,  and  require  protection  during  the 
winter,  although  well  able  to  bear  exposure  to  a few  degrees  of  frost 
without  injury.  But  probably  the  best  course  will  be  to  lift  the 
plants  in  the  autumn  and  winter  them  in  a cold  frame,  where  they  can 
be  kept  safe  from  an  excess  of  moisture  both  at  the  roots  and  overhead. 
The  Peacock  Gazania,  G.  pavonia,  and  its  several  varieties  are  perhaps 
the  best ; but  the  varieties  of  G.  longiscapa  have  much  to  recommend 
them  to  the  notice  of  cultivators.  G.  pavonia  is  dwarf  in  growth,  and 
under  favourable  conditions  forms  dense  tufts  of  bright  green  foliage, 
from  the  midsts  of  which  rise  innumerable  flowers,  large  in  size,  of  a rich 
orange  colour.  G.  pavonia  major,  a superb  form,  differing  from  the 
species  in  having  much  larger  flowers,  which  are  quite  circular,  and 
have  a marone  band  round  the  disc.  G.  pavonia  aurea  resembles  the 
type  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  showy  flowers,  but  differs  from  it  in 
being  of  a bright  yellow  hue.  G.  longiscapa  has  freely  branching 
woody  stems  and  narrow  deep  green  leaves  ; the  growth  is  compact, 
and  the  flowers,  which  are  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  pro- 
duced in  profusion,  are  of  a bright  golden  yellow,  deepening  to  orange  at 
the  disc.  G.  longiscapa  stellata,  an  elegant  variety,  differing  in  bear- 
ing flowers  with  narrow  petals ; and  G.  longiscapa  spiralis,  which  has 
slightly  twisted  leaves,  and  is  a taller  growth.  For  planting  on  ledges 
in  the  rock  garden  and  along  the  front  of  the  herbaceous  border  they 
possess  a high  degree  of  value.  They  must,  in  all  cases,  have  the 
advantage  of  a sunny  position,  for  it  is  only  when  they  are  fully 
exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day  that 
they  bloom  freely.  G.  G. 

RARE  ALPINES. 

The  large  assemblage  of  alpine  plants  at  Manchester  during  the 
Whitsun  week  comprised  several  new  and  rare  kinds  of  special  interest 
to  cultivators.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  several  kinds  that  are 
as  yet  but  little  known  is  Edraianthus  serpyllifolius,  a very  handsome 
species  which  reminds  one  of  the  beautiful  Campanula  Allioni.  There 
was  a good  specimen  in  Messrs.  Backhouse’s  collection,  and  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son  have  it  very  fine  in  their  collection  at  Broxbourne.  The 
growth  is  wiry,  and  the  stems,  which  are  prostrate,  attain  a length 
ranging  from  four  to  six  inches  in  length,  and  produce  a cluster  of 
flowers  at  their  points.  The  individual  flowers  are  bell-shaped,  about 
one  and  a-half  inches  in  length,  and  stand  quite  erect ; the  colour  is 
bright  violet-purple.  It  is  very  much  finer  than  the  comparatively 
well-known  E.  pnmilio,  which  also  is  highly  effective  when  placed  under 
the  conditions  favourable  to  its  fullest  development.  Saxifraga 
lantoscana  superba,  shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  is  a much- 
improved  form  of  this  pretty  silvery-leaved  species.  It  is  similar  in 
growth  to  the  type,  but  it  has  larger  and  more  finely-formed  flowers 
and  much  denser  racemes.  Consequently  it  is  far  superior  to  the 
specific  form,  and  for  choice  positions  should  invariably  have  the 
preference.  Lithospermum  graminifolium,  which  also  was  well  shown 
by  Messrs.  Paul  and  Sons,  is  a charming  species,  and  well  deserved  the 
certificate  conferred  upon  it.  The  leaves  are  rather  long  and  grass- 
like, and  the  flowers,  which  are  produced  very  freely  in  drooping 
clusters,  are  of  a bright  blue  colour.  The  plant  attains  an  average 
height  of  nine  inches,  and  makes  the  most  satisfactory  growth  when 
planted  on  sunny  ledges  in  the  rock  garden  and  provided  with 
calcareous  loam.  Another  of  the  gems  in  the  Cheshunt  collection  was 
Ramondia  pyrenaica  alba,  which  differs  from  the  species  in  having 
white  flowers,  and  is  exquisitely  beautiful.  Saxifraga  Maweana,  which 
was  well  represented  in  the  collection  from  Messrs.  Backhouse,  is  a 
free-growing  species,  producing  a profusion  of  large,  pure  white  flowers. 
Agave  Utaheneis  does  not  possess  the  attractiveness  of  the  foregoing 
subjects,  but  it  is  very  interesting,  as  it  differs  very  considerably  from 
the  species  in  general  cultivation  and  in  being  quite  hardy.  It  is  of 
dwarf  growth,  and  has  erect  dark  green  leaves.  G.  G. 

CLEMATIS  AT  MANCHESTER. 

Clematis  were  not  particularly  well  shown  at  Old  Trafford  in  the 
class  specially  provided  for  them,  but  the  collection  contributed  by 
Messrs.  Richard  Smith  and  Co.,  of  Worcester,  was  so  good  as  to  make 
ample  amends,  and  to  give  the  visitors  a good  idea  of  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  the  finest  varieties  when  well  grown.  The  firm  exhibited  a 
group  comprising  medium-sized  plants,  and  exhibition  specimens 
which,  placed  on  one  of  the  mounds  of  the  upper  end  of  the  exhibition 
tent,  produced  a singularly  pleasing  appearance,  and,  judging  from  the 
attention  bestowed  upon  it,  was  unrivalled  in  attractiveness.  Chief 
amongst  the  many  beautiful  varieties  represented  in  the  group  was 
Beauty  of  Worcester,  a double  variety  with  dark  blue  flowers,  raised  by 
the  firm,  and  now  introduced  for  its  special  adaptability  for  bedding 
purposes.  As  shown  by  the  plants  exhibited,  this  variety  has  a robust 
constitution,  and  is  very  free  in  blooming,  the  flowers  being  also  pro- 
duced in  succession  for  a longer  period  than  in  the  case  of  the  majority 
of  the  varieties  at  present  in  cultivation.  The  varieties  represented 
consisted  almost  exclusively  of  those  belonging  to  the  Lanuginosa  and 
Florida  sections,  and  from  them,  the  following  were  selected  for  their 
exceptional  excellence  : Duchess  of  Took,  a charming  variety  with 
finely  formed  white  flowers  marked  along  tho  centre  of  each  petal  with 


a pale  mauve  bar ; Fairy  Queen,  an  attractive  variety  with  immense 
flowers  of  a delicate  flesh  colour  marked  with  a pink  bar  down  each 
petal  ; Gloire  de  St.  Martin,  white,  tinted  with  mauve,  a large  and 
effective  variety  ; Lord  Nevill,  a distinct  and  pleasing  variety  with 
flowers  of  a rich  plum  colour ; Marie  Lefebvre,  a handsome  variety 
bearing  pale  mauve  flowers  ; Princess  of  Wales,  a superb  variety,  the 
flowers  of  fine  form,  and  the  colour  a pleasing  shade  of  lilac-blue; 
Sensation,  the  flowers  large  and  of  a bright  mauve  hue ; Countess  of 
Lovelace,  a beautiful  double  variety  of  a bright  lilac-blue  colour ; 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  a robust  growing  and  free  blooming  variety, 
bearing  large,  pure  white,  and  highly  fragrant  double  flowers ; 
Enchantress,  white,  flushed  with  rose,  a fine  double  flower ; and 
Yenus  Yictrix,  a beautiful  variety,  the  flowers  double,  finely  formed, 
and  of  a delicate  shade  of  lavender.  G.  G. 

ROSE  GLOIRE  DE  DIJON. 

I have  just  paid  a visit  to  a friend  in  whose  garden  this  fine  old 
rose  is  grown  in  various  forms.  He  has  it  growing  against  his  house, 
where  it  blooms  most  profusely,  and  also  as  unpruned  standards  and 
on  its  own  roots,  with  the  branches  pegged  down  on  the  surface  of  the 
bed.  I do  not  know  when  I have  seen  a finer  display  produced  by  one 
variety  of  rose.  I am  afraid  to  give  the  number  of  the  flowers  that 
one  standard  tree  is  carrying  for  fear  I might  be  thought  to 
exaggerate.  I would,  however,  mention  that  it  had  several  branches 
from  two  feet  to  four  feet  in  length,  which  were  quite  covered  with  buds 
and  flowers.  My  friend  does  not  prune  the  standards  of  this  rose 
further  than  to  cut  out  the  old  and  exhausted  wood.  He  does  not 
shorten  the  young  branches,  but  trains  them  somewhat  loosely  to  a 
roughly-constructed  iron  frame  arranged  in  the  form  of  an  umbrella. 
The  plants  growing  in  the  bed  have  the  long  shoots  bent  over  and  the 
point  pegged  down  to  the  soil.  To  the  fact  that  he  does  not  cut  away 
any  of  the  strong  growth  until  it  has  flowered  once  must  be  attributed 
his  success  in  getting  such  a wonderful  show  of  roses.  J.  M. 


CROWNING  THE  ROSE  QUEEN. 

The  tenth  annual  Rosiere  fete  and  fancy  bazaar  in  connection  with  the  Work 
Girls  Protection  Society,  which  has  its  home  at  Walworth,  took  place  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  June  21,  and  was  patronized  by  a large  number  of  the  friends  of 
the  institution.  Among  those  present  at  the  interesting  ceremony  of  the  crown- 
ing of  the  Rose  Queen  were  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  Lady  Colin  Campbell, 
Lady  Foley,  Mrs.  Ernest  Hart,  and  the  Rev.  Father  NugCe,  the  founder  of  the 
society.  The  custom  of  crowning  the  Rosiere  dates  its  origin  from  the  year 
525,  when  it  was  instituted  by  St.  Medard,  Bishop  of  Noyau,  France  ; but  in 
the  course  of  three  or  four  centuries,  owing  chiefly  to  the  stringent  conditions 
required  of  the  candidates,  it  fell  into  disuse.  It  was,  however,  revived  under 
the  patronage  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  is  still  kept  up  at  Nanterre.  In  the  case  of 
the  Walworth  Rose  Queen,  Father  Nugee  selects  the  work  girl  who  has  most 
distinguished  herself  for  her  good  character  and  industry,  and  his  selection  is 
afterwards  submitted  to  the  votes  of  the  club  girls  and  final  approval  of  the 
assembled  congregation,  after  which  she  receives  the  Benediction  before  them 
in  the  Church.  Father  Nugde’s  selection  this  year  was  approved  on  Sunday 
night  with  hearty  unanimity.  The  institution  of  the  Rose  Queen  in  this  case 
is  a source  of  much  good,  as  it  enables  Father  Nugee,  year  after  year,  to  bring 
before  the  public  the  hard  lot  of  the  ill-paid  work  girls  and  seamstresses  of 
London.  The  bazaar,  which  was  opened  without  any  formal  ceremony,  is  of 
an  attractive  character,  comprising  some  25  well-laden  and  prettily-decorated 
stalls. 


NORTH  OF  SCOTLAND  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  session  of  this  society  wa<  held  in  the  Upper  Hall, 
Christian  Institute,  Aberdeen.  Mr.  P.  Harper,  president,  occupied  the  chair. 
There  was  a good  attendance  of  members.  Messrs.  Milne,  Ellon  Castle, 
Arthur,  Inverdon,  and  Archibald,  Aberdeen,  were  admitted  as  members  of 
the  association.  Mr.  A.  Murray,  Causewayend,  Aberdeen,  read  an  able  and 
most  interesting  paper  on  “ Lichens,”  for  which,  after  an  animated  discussion, 
he  was  accorded  a hearty  vote  of  thanks.  A few  exhibits  were  adjudicated 
upon  by  the  executive  committee,  and  the  following  awards  made  : Calceo- 
laria, shown  by  Mr.  Taylor,  Aberdeen  (amateur),  cultural  certificate; 
Crassula,  exhibited  by  Mr.  A.  Gregor  vote  of  thanks  ; two  lettuces,  shown  by 
previously-mentioned  gentleman,  commended  ; geraniums,  sent  by  Messrs. 
James  Mavor  and  Sons,  Holborn,  Aberdeen,  vote  of  thanks.  The  meeting 
afterwards  resumed  the  adjourned  disou^sion  on  the  paper  read  by  Mr. 
Farquhar,  at  last  monthly  meeting,  on  “ Peas.”  The  usual  vote  of  thanks 
having  been  accorded  the  president,  the  proceedings  and  the  session,  which 
has  been  a most  successful  one,  terminated. 


(Eikt&tttanji  anu  gpetmija  far  tl je  lEnsut'ng  Meek, 

Tuesday,  June  29. — Canterbury  Rose  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Tuesday,  June  29. — Bagshot  Rose  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Tuesday,  June  29. — Diss  Horticultural  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Tuesday,  June  29. — Oxford  Horticultural  Society. — Commemoration  Show. 
Tuesday,  June  29. — Twickenham  Horticultural  Society. — Summer  Exhibition. 
Tuesday,  June  29,  to  Monday,  July  6. — Royal  Horticultural  Society. — 
Exhibition  at  Liverpool. 

Wednesday,  June  30. — Royal  Botanic  Society. — Evening  Fdto  8 p ni. 

Wednesday,  June  30. — Croydon  Horticultural  Society. — Summer  Exhibition. 
Wednesday,  June  30 — Farningiiam  Horticultural  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 
Wednesday,  June  80,  and  Thursday,  July  1. — Lewisham  District  Floral 
Society — Summer  Exhibition. 

Wednesday,  .Tune  80,  to  Friday,  July  2. — Leeds  Horticultural  Society. — Annual 
Exhibition. 

Thursday,  July  1. — Siiepi'erton  Horticultural  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 
Thursday,  July  1. — Reigate  Rohe  Society. —Annual  Exhibition. 

Thursday,  July  1. — Wanstead  Florioultural  Society  — Annual  Exhibition. 
Friday,  July  2. — Tunbridge  Wells  Horticultural  Society, — Annual  Exhibition. 
Friday,  July  2. — Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — Anniversary  Festival. 
Saturday,  July  3. — Crystal  Palace. — Roso  Show. 

Saturday,  July  8. — Eltham  Rose  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Saturday,  July  3. — Bkuouuam  Robe  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 
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SHOWY  FLOWERS  FOR  TIIE  GREENHOUSE. 

By  J.  0.  Ci.AitKK. 

Herbaceous  Calceolarias. 

The  present  is  a good  time  to  sow  seed  of  the  herbaceous  calceolarias. 
The  seed  being  very  tine  thcro  is  some  risk  of  washing  it  up  by  water- 
ing unless  the  pans  are  very  carefully  managed.  Therefore,  it  is 
worth  considering  whether  it  would  not  be  much  less  trouble  for  many 
small  gardeners  to  purchase  a few  plants  later  on  than  to  buy  seed 
and  take  the  trouble  to  raise  a stock  for  themselves.  As  an  old  prac- 
titioner I ain  well  aware  of  the  care  that  such  small  seeds  require,  and 
I know  that  in  cases  of  failure  to  secure  a sufficient  number  of  plants 
from  a packet  of  seed,  through  mismanagement,  the  seed  has  had  to 
bear  the  blame  when  it  has  not  deserved  it.  I will  not,  however,  dwell 
on  this  part  of  the  subject  any  further  than  to  say  that  a couple  of 
dozen  plants  may  be  purchased  at  the  proper  time  for  a very  trifling 
outlay  ; and,  speaking  from  experience,  I can  say  that  I have  had 
excellent  plants  and  flowei’s  when  I have  bought  plants.  Nevertheless, 
some  may  wish  to  raise  their  own,  and  to  them  I have  to  say  that  it  is 
not  a serious  undertaking,  but  it  must  be  set  about  in  the  right  way. 
First  obtain  a pan  not  less  than  six  inches  in  depth,  as  the  soil  in 
shallow  pans  dries  up  very  quickly.  Place  one  large  crock  over  each 
hole,  spread  a layer  of  small  crocks  over  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  and 
cover  them  with  a little  rough  peat.  Then  fill  the  pan  to  within  half 
an  inch  of  the  rim  with  fine  sandy  soil.  Make  it  moderately  firm  and 
water  it  well,  sow  the  seed  thinly  and  cover  with  some  fine  sandy  soil 
from  the  potting  bench,  and  place  a square  of  glass  over  the  pan.  The 
next  question  is  where  to  place  the  pan.  If  we  think  for  a moment  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  understand  that  as  we  are  in  the  middle  of 
summer  there  is  heat  enough  anywhere  to  ensure  the  germination  of 
the  seed.  The  cooler  the  soil  is  kept  the  smaller  will  be  the  quantity  of 
water  required,  therefore  the  less  risk  of  washing  up  the  seed.  A 
shady  place  under  a cool  wall  is  the  most  suitable  position  for  the  pans, 
which  should  have  a handglass  over  them.  Under  these  conditions, 
with  a very  little  attention,  the  plants  will  come  on  in  due  time.  All 
the  attention  they  will  want  is  to  keep  the  soil  just  moist,  and  to  have 
increased  ventilation  as  they  gain  in  strength.  When  large  enough  put 
them  in  three-inch  pots,  and  shift  them  on  as  they  require  more  root 
space.  Well  drain  the  pots,  and  use  a compost  consisting  of  three 
parts  turfy  loam  and  one  part  well-rotted  manure,  with  the  addition  of 
some  coarse  sand.  In  October  let  them  have  a cold  pit  facing  the  south, 
where,  if  possible,  they  should  remain  throughout  the  winter.  If 
sufficient  covering  is  used  the  frost  will  not  reach  them.  Herbaceous 
calceolarias  are  better  without  fire  heat  than  with  it,  providing  frost 
can  be  kept  out  of  the  pit. 

Cinerarias. 

Cineraria  seed  sown  at  the  present  time  will  produce  plants  that  if 
carefully  managed  will  flower  early  in  the  spring.  There  is  nothing 
gained  by  sowing  earlier,  unless  one  wants  a long  succession  of  flowers. 
According  to  my  experience,  the  best  time  to  have  cinerarias  in  flower 
is  from  the  middle  of  March  onwards.  They  can  then  have  air  enough, 
and  this,  with  the  increased  solar  light  and  a naturally  rising  tempera- 
ture, will  keep  the  plants  dwarf  in  growth  and  promote  the  production 
of  plenty  of  side  shoots,  which  will  help  to  form  a well-balanced  head 
of  flowers.  But  to  have  cinerarias  in  bloom  in  February  they  must  be 
subjected  to  a comparatively  high  temperature,  and  as  they  cannot 
have  a free  circulation  of  air  they  invariably  become  drawn  up  and  pro- 
duce small  heads  of  flowers.  With  regard  to  sowing  the  seed  and  the 
after  management  of  the  plants,  the  details  are  similar  to  those  I have 
given  for  calceolarias  until  the  end  of  the  autumn.  But  cinerarias  are 
very  tender,  and  it  is  not  safe  to  keep  them  in  cold  pits  after  there  is  a 
danger  of  severe  frost.  In  a general  way  they  are  safe  in  a well- 
covered  pit  until  the  middle  of  November,  and  they  always  grow  faster 
in  such  a structure  than  when  in  a heated  house,  so  that  all  the  time 
they  are  safe  in  the  pit  they  may  remain  there  until  the  flower  trusses 
begin  to  rise,  when  they  should  be  removed  to  the  front  stage  of  a cool, 
airy  greenhouse.  It  is  very  important  not  to  let  cinerarias  become 
pot  bound  until  they  are  put  into  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  flower. 
It  is  not  a good  plan  to  give  them  liquid  manure  or  any  kind  of  stimu- 
lant, or  the  plants  will  produce  large  leaves  instead  of  developing  a fine 
head  of  flowers. 

Primulas. 

Primula  seed  sown  now  will  produce  nice  plants  for  flowering  in 
March  and  April,  and  forming  a succession  to  those  sown  early. 
I he  seed  should  be  sown  in  pans  filled  with  fine  rich  soil,  and  lightly 
covered  with  fine  soil.  A little  more  warmth  is  required  by  primula 
seed  than  is  necessary  for  that  of  calceolarias,  as  it  takes  longer  to 
germinate.  A cool  shady  corner  in  the  greenhouse  is  the  best  place 
tor  it  until  the  young  plants  appear,  when  the  pan  must  be  brought 
forward  to  the  light  and  be  placed  where  the  plants  can  have  a little 
more  air,  but  the  pans  must  still  be  shaded.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
are  large  enough  to  handle  they  should  be  pricked  off  into  another 
pan,  using  a compost  consisting  of  half  loam  and  one  quarter  each  of 
rotten  manure  and  peat,  with  a good  sprinkling  of  sand.  The  same 
description  of  soil  will  do  for  subsequent  pottings.  The  plants  will  be 
large  enough  by  the  beginning  of  September  to  be  put  singly  in  three- 
inch  pots,  111  which  they  can  remain  till  about  the  new  year,  when  they 
must  be  shifted  into  five-inch  pots,  in  which  they  are  to  flower  Primulas 
do  not  like  a damp  confined  air,  and  they  had  therefore  better  be  kept 
in  the  greenhouse  after  the  middle  of  September.  A light  airy  shelf 
near  the  glass  is  the  best  position  for  them.  A rich  soil,  plenty  of 
drainage,  and  careful  watering  constitute  the  main  features  in  culti- 
vating primulas. 


Mignonette. 

When  fairly  large  plants  of  mignonette  are  required  for  flowering 
in  the  late  spring  months  the  seed  should  be  sown  at  once.  But  if  neat 
little  specimens  are  required  in  five  or  six  inch  pots  the  early  part  of 
August  will  be  soon  enough  for  making  the  sowing.  It  is  better  in 
overy  way  to  sow  mignonette  seed  in  the  pots  in  which  the  plants  are 
to  flower,  as  there  is  some  risk  attending  the  fresh  potting  of  mig- 
nonette. It  does  not  like  its  roots  to  be  disturbed,  and  it  sometimes 
resents  the  treatment  by  dying  away  a few  days  after  being  repotted. 
Speaking  from  experience,  I am  able  to  say  that  I have  grown  as  good 
specimen  plants  when  the  seed  has  been  sown  in  large  pots  as  ever  I 
grew  by  shifting  them  on.  At  the  same  time,  the  risk  of  losing  my 
plants  has  been  avoided.  The  best  variety  to  grow  is  Miles’s  Spiral,  as 
it  is  more  erect  in  habit  than  the  ordinary  kind.  Specimens  of  good 
size  can  be  grown  in  eight-inch  pots,  which  must  be  well  drained,  and 
be  filled  with  a compost  consisting  of  three  parts  loam,  on®  of  manure, 
and  a good  proportion  of  sand.  Sow  about  a dozen  seeds  in  each  pot, 
and  if  there  are  too  many  plants  reduce  the  number  to  five  for  eight- 
inch  pots,  and  to  three  for  those  six  inches  in  diameter. 

I like  to  raise  mignonette  plants  in  a frame  placed  in  the  shade  of 
a wall  and  to  allow  them  to  remain  there  until  the  end  of  August.  If 
they  are  growing  in  a pit  or  frame  standing  in  the  full  sun  the  glass  has 
to  be  shaded  so  much  to  keep  down  the  temperature  that  the  plants 
are  so  much  in  darkness  that  they  become  drawn.  They  are  weaker 
also  than  those  which  have  more  light,  and  a frame  placed  on  the  north 
side  of  a wall  or  building  requires  no  shading  at  all.  At  the  time  I 
have  just  stated  I like  to  have  the  plants  in  a pit  in  the  full  sun  and 
to  shade  them  for  a few  hours  each  day  until  they  can  bear  the  sun 
without  flagging.  Early  in  November  the  plants  had  better  be  taken 
to  the  greenhouse  and  placed  on  the  front  stage  because  they  require 
plenty  of  light  and  air.  During  the  winter  water  must  be  given 
sparingly,  just  enough  to  keep  the  soil  moist  is  all  that  is  necessary. 
As  they  begin  to  grow  in  the  spring  more  moisture  will  suit  them,  and 
regular  doses  of  weak  liquid  manure  will  assist  them  in  developing 
longer  flower  spikes.  The  long  shoots  will  require  to  have  the  tops 
taken  off  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  which  will  make  the  plants  more 
bushy,  but  stopping  must  be  discontinued  at  least  eight  weeks  before 
they  are  wanted  in  flower. 


SUMMER  MANAGEMENT  OF  VINERIES. 

By  William  Co*e,  The  Grove  Vineyard,  Feltham. 

One  of  the  principal  matters  to  consider  in  management  during  the 
summer  is  the  temperature,  because  unless  this  is  regulated  to  the 
requirements  of  the  several  kinds  the  crops  will,  in  some  respects,  be 
more  or  less  unsatisfactory.  There  are,  of  course,  other  points  that 
must  have  due  consideration,  as,  for  example,  the  supply  of  water  to 
the  roots  and  the  regulation  of  the  ventilation ; but  the  temperature  is 
of  so  much  importance  as  to  require  the  most  careful  consideration. 
It  is  especially  necessary  this  point  should  have  due  attention  this 
season  and  the  vines  be  liberally  assisted  with  artificial  heat,  for  unless 
this  is  done  the  earlier  crops  will  not  be  available  for  the  table  until 
considerably  after  the  usual  time,  and  they  will  probably  be  wanting  in 
finish.  The  late  crops  will  certainly  not  attain  maturity  early  enough 
in  the  autumn  to  insure  the  grapes  keeping  well  should  the  winter  be 
unfavourable.  I have  on  one  or  two  previous  occasions  urged  in  these 
pages  the  importance  of  having  the  crops  intended  for  the  supply  of  the 
table  during  the  winter  and  early  part  of  the  spring  well  ripened  before 
the  autumn  is  far  advanced ; and  I would  again  direct  attention  to  it, 
for  unless  the  crops  of  late-keeping  varieties,  such  as  the  Muscat  of 
: Alexandria  and  the  Alicante,  are  ripened  under  conditions  favourable 
to  their  attaining  perfect  maturity  the  flavour  will  not  only  be  inferior, 
but  the  berries  will  begin  to  decay  at  a very  early  period,  especially  if 
the  weather  is  close  and  damp  during  any  considerable  portion  of 
the  winter. 

This  season  it  appears  probable  that  the  vines  will  require  as  much 
assistance  from  fire  heat  as  they  have  done  for  several  years  past,  for, 
owing  to  the  extremely  low  temperature  which  has  prevailed  up  to  the 
present  time,  the  progress  has  been  very  slow  indeed  where  the  hot  water 
apparatus  has  not  been  kept  steadily  at  work.  I have  not  any  recol- 
lection of  such  low  night  temperatures  in  June  as  we  have  had  this 
year,  for  there  have  been  two  or  three  frosts,  and  on  several  occasions 
the  thermometer  very  closely  approached  the  freezing  point.  The  cold 
at  night  has  not  been  counterbalanced  by  the  heat  of  the  day,  for  the 
weather  has  been  so  uniformly  cold  as  to  remind  one  of  the  early  spring 
rather  than  the  summer.  We  have  had,  in  consequence,  to  keep  the 
fires  going  night  and  day  to  insure  the  vines  having  the  temperature 
which  long  experience  has  shown  to  be  necessary.  The  practice  of 
growers  of  experience  has  undergone  considerable  modification  of  late 
years,  and  artificial  heat  is  now  employed  more  liberally  in  the  produc- 
tion of  late  grapes  than  was  at  one  time  considered  necessary. 

In  speaking  in  detail  of  the  temperature  most  suitable  for  the 
several  kinds  from  the  end  of  June  until  the  end  of  September,  when 
the  grapes  should  have  reached  maturity,  I must  not  be  understood  as 
advocating  an  excessively  high  temperature  or  an  extravagant  use  of 
fuel.  I shall  simply  advise  the  maintenance  of  that  degree  of  warmth 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  production  of  first-class  samples. 
In  the-  case  of  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  which  reflects  the  cultivator’s 
skill  more  clearly  thaji  any  other  variety,  the  day  temperature 
should  range  between  80  deg.  and  85  deg.,  with  a rise 
of  5 deg.  during  periods  of  brilliant  sunshine,  accompanied 
by  liberal  ventilation  to  prevent  scorching  of  the  foliage.  The 
night  temperature  should  be  maintained  at  70  deg.,  or  as  near  that 
point  as  circumstances  will  permit.  Black  grapes  to  be  kept  during 
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the  winter,  such,  for  example,  as  Lady  Downes  and  Alicante,  should 
have  a day  temperature  ranging  from  70  deg.  to  80  deg.,  with,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Alexandrian  muscat,  an  increase  of  5 deg.  when  the  sun  is 
shining  brightly,  and  the  vinery  ventilated  freely.  Gros  Colmar,  so 
much  admired  for  its  handsome  appearance,  should  have,  as  nearly  as 
circumstances  will  permit,  a temperature  intermediate  between  the  black 
sorts  and  the  muscat  mentioned.  When  planted  in  the  same  house  as  Lady 
Downes,  and  subjected  to  the  temperature  best  suited  to  that  variety,  as 
is  usually  done,  it  does  not  have  warmth  enough  to  ripen  it  thoroughly, 
consequently  it  frequently  happens  that  samples  although  fairly  well 
coloured  are  indifferently  flavoured,  and  complaints  are  made  as  to  the 
inferiority  in  flavour  of  the  variety.  It  must  be  admitted  that  when  at 
its  best  it  is  not  really  first-class  in  flavour,  but  it  is  much  better  when 
fully  ripe  than  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be,  and  to  ensure  its  ripening 
it  must  enjoy  a liberal  degree  of  warmth  throughout  the  several  stages. 
Where  not  required  in  sufficient  quantities  to  justify  a separate  house 
beiDg  devoted  to  it,  Gros  Colmar  should  be  planted  at  the  cool  end  of 
the  muscat  house,  where  it  will  enjoy  the  conditions  most  favour- 
able to  the  production  of  well-coloured  and  highly-flavoured  samples. 
When  there  is  no  alternative  other  than  to  grow  Gros  Colmar  in  the 
house  devoted  to  Alicante  and  Lady  Downes  it  should  be  planted  at  the 
end  at  which  the  pipes  enter  from  the  boiler,  that  it  may  enjoy  as  much 
heat  as  it  can  have  in  the  structure  without  injury  to  the  other  kinds. 

The  water  supply  must  be  liberal,  and  both  inside  and  outside 
borders  must  be  well  attended  to.  An  examination  some  distance 
below  the  surface  should  be  made  at  intervals,  and  when  it  is  found 
that  the  border  is  becoming  dry,  proceed  at  once  to  give  sufficient 
water  to  moisten  the  soil  throughout  its  entire  depth.  The  watering 
must  not  be  overdone,  for  if  the  border  is  kept  in  a constant  state  of 
saturation  the  roots  will  probably  suffer,  to  the  injury  of  the  crop. 
Some  amount  of  care  must,  of  course,  be  exercised  in  watering  to 
avoid  extremes,  as  in  carrying  out  details,  but  it  will  be  well  the  culti- 
vator should  bear  in  mind  tnat  healthy  vines,  growing  in  efficiently- 
drained  borders,  require  considerable  quantities  of  water  during  the 
time  they  are  in  full  growth.  Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  state  of  the  border  where  the  subsoil  is  natually  light  and  favour- 
able to  the  rapid  passage  of  water,  because  it  frequently  happens  that 
vines  growing  in  borders  which  rest  on  a gravelly  or  otherwise  loose 
subsoil  suffer  materially  during  the  summer  season  from  drought.  A 
moderate  degree  of  atmospheric  humidity  is  essential  to  the  health  of 
the  vines,  and  this  is  readily  obtained  by  sprinkling  the  walls,  paths, 
and  surfaces  of  the  inside  of  the  borders  when  the  houses  are  closed 
in  the  afternoon,  and  at  other  times  when  the  weather  is  so  hot  as  to 
render  it  desirable.  The  ventilation  must  be  regulated  by  the  weather, 
but  it  is  advisable  to  admit  air  freely  when  it  is  practicable  to  do  so 
without  injury  to  the  vines.  No  attempt  must  be  made  to  keep  the 
temperature  down  by  the  use  of  shading  materials,  or  by  stippling  the 
glass  with  whitewash  or  other  mixture,  as  is  occasionally  done.  The 
grape  vine  is  well  able  to  bear  full  exposure  when  the  house  is 
efficiently  ventilated,  and  the  border  maintained  in  a proper  condition 
as  to  moisture.  A little  air  should  be  admitted  by  the  roof  ventilators 
at  night,  to  ensure  the  maintenance  of  a sweet  and  buoyant  atmo- 
sphere. In  wet  weather  the  ventilators  must  be  nearly  if  not  quite 
closed,  especially  when  the  grapes  are  approaching  maturity,  as  a 
saturated  atmosphere  is  decidedly  unfavourable  to  their  finishing 
properly. 


ROUND  ABOUT  LIVERPOOL. 

Those  horticulturists  who  have  to  be  in  Liverpool  during  the  exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  whose  engagements  do  not  necessitate  their 
constant  attendance  on  the  show  ground,  will  not  find  the  time  hang  heavily 
on  their  hands  if  they  make  the  attempt  to  see  the  chief  objects  of  interest  with- 
in the  city  and  to  visit  some  of  the  more  important  places  in  its  suburbs.  Good 
gardens  abound  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  principal  public  parks  are  of  great 
beauty  and  well  able  to  afford  practical  lessons  of  the  utmost  value,  and  there 
are  several  nurseries  which  will  amply  repay  a visit  even  if  of  the  briefest 
description.  It  is  not  necessary  to  devote  exclusive  attention  to  horticultural 
matters  as  a means  of  passing  the  time.  Supposing  the  horticulturist  is  not 
disposed  to  imitate  the  railway  porter  who  spent  his  holidays  in  travelling  up 
and  down  the  line  on  which  he  was  engaged  to  visit  other  stations,  but, 
instead,  is  anxious  to  get  away  from  garden  and  nursery  and  devote  the  time 
at  his  disposal  to  matters  outside  horticulture,  Liverpool  will  afford  him  plenty 
of  entertainment.  First  to  claim  attention  is  the  International  (Exhibition, 
illustrative  of  the  history  and  development  of  travelling  by  land  and  sea,  which 
immediately  adjoins  the  Botanic  Garden  and  Wavortree  1’ark,  in  whioh  the 
show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held.  To  those  familiar  with 
the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition  at  South  Kensington,  the  " ShipDeries,” 
as  it  is  popularly  designated,  will  perhaps  appear  rather  small,  and  it  is  there- 
fore a matter  of  some  interest  to  state  that  the  exhibition  has  devoted  to  it  an 
area  of  thirty-five  acres,  of  which  six  are  covered  by  the  main  buildings.  The 
objects  the  promoters  had  in  view  in  projecting  the  exhibition  have  boon  ably 
carried  out,  and  the  immense  assemblage  of  models  of  steam  and  sailing  vessels, 
and  the  boats,  carriages,  and  appliances  generally  requirod  in  the  conveyance 
of  passengers  and  goods  by  land  and  sea,  are  full  of  interest,  and  serve  to  show 
in  a very  marked  manner  the  immense  improvements  that  have  been  effected 
in  all  directions  during  the  nineteenth  century.  There  are  plenty  of  attractions 
besides  those  which  constitute  tho  main  features  of  the  exhibition.  Horti- 
culture is  not  very  strongly  represented  within  tho  buildings  and  grounds. 
There  is  a fine  group  of  palms  from  the  South  of  Eianoe  in  one  of  the  courts 
on  tho  western  side  of  the  great  transept  ; there  are  a few  attractive  groups  of 
evergreen  shrubs  and  coniferous  trees  from  neighbouring  nurseries,  and  two 
or  three  firms  have  glass  structures  whioh  are  devoted  to  cut  flowers  and 
plants  for  trade  purposes.  Especially  interesting  aro  tho  grass  Blopes  sown 
flown  by  Messrs.  E.  Webb  and  Hons,  as  illustrating  tho  rapidity  with  whioh  a 
good  turf  can  bo  obtained  from  seed  when  the  work  is  properly  done,  for  the 
turf  is  now  in  splendid  condition,  and  its  deep  green  hue  affords  a pleasing 
relief  to  the  rich  colouring  that  meets  thoeyo  on  all  sides. 

Tho  International  Exhibition  is  not  the  only  object  outsido  gardening 


matters  to  which  horticulturists,  in  common  with  other  visitors,  may  profit- 
ably devote  a short  time.  There  are  the  docks,  which  form  a long  chain 
alongside  the  Mersey,  and  are,  in  some  respects,  quite  unsurpassed,  and  the 
numerous  public  buildings  in  the  city.  Of  the  latter  may  be  mentioned  as 
especially  worthy  of  attention  St.  George’s  Hall,  in  which  the  magnificent  ex- 
hibitions of  the  Liverpool  Horticultural  Association  are  held  in  spring  and 
autumn,  the  Museum  and  Art  Galleries,  and  the  Royal  Institution.  But  if 
anxious  to  get  away  for  a short  time  from  the  city,  with  its  noise  and  turmoil, 
to  enjoy  the  invigorating  sea  breezes,  it  will  be  a very  easy  matter  to  give 
expression  to  the  wish.  Southport  and  New  Brighton,  which  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  good  positions  and  bracing  air,  are  both  within  an  easy  distance, 
one  being  readily  reached  by  railway  from  the  Exchange  Station  and  the 
other  by  boat  from  the  Pierhead.  Liverpool  is  so  well  provided  with  hotels 
that  the  visitor  has  no  difficulty  in  suiting  both  his  taste  and  his  pocket,  and 
as  the  streets  are  traversed  in  all  directions  by  tramcars  and  omnibuses  any 
part  of  the  city  can  be  readily  reached  without  a heavy  expenditure  of  either 
time  or  money. 

Botanic  Garden  and  Wavertree  Park. 

These  possess  special  interest  at  the  present  time  as  the  scene  of  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  which  will  be  opened  on  Tuesday 
next.  They  both  belong  to  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool,  and  are  practically 
one,  for  they  are  simply  divided  by  a brick  wall,  with  gates  at  several  points 
by  which  free  passage  is  obtained  from  the  one  to  the  other.  The  two 
enclosures  extend  over  a considerable  area,  the  smaller  portion  being  devoted 
to  the  Botanic  Garden,  which  is  in  a high  state  of  keeping,  and  reflects  much 
credit  upon  Mr.  Richardson,  the  able  curator.  The  entrance  to  the  garden  is 
from  Edge  Lane,  and  the  building  contiguous  thereto  contains  the  important 
collection  of  dried  plants  presented  by  Mr.  Roscoe,  and  a capital  library  of 
works  on  botany  and  the  allied  sciences.  There  is  a large  conservatory 
devoted  to  palms  and  other  subjects  that  require  plenty  of  space  for  develop- 
ment, and  there  are  several  glass  structures  devoted  to  plants  proper  to  a 
botanical  garden.  The  garden  is  well  furnished  with  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
in  the  several  geometrical  schemes  Mr.  Richardson  provides  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  visitors  a series  of  bedding  displays,  which  appear  to  be  highly 
appreciated.  Owing  to  the  low  temperature  which  has  prevailed  throughout 
the  current  month,  the  plants  have  made  such  slow  progress  that  they  will 
not  be  at  their  best  during  the  exhibition  week,  but  they  will  be  sufficiently 
advanced  to  show  how  attractive  the  several  arrangements  will  be  when  the 
plants  are  fully  developed. 

Wavertree  Park,  which  was  purchased  and  laid  out  in  1850,  occupies  a 
space  of  twenty-five  acres,  and  has  its  principal  entrance  at  the  corner  of 
Botanic  and  Wavertree  Roads.  Very  little  appears  to  have  been  done  in  con- 
verting it  into  a park  beyond  enclosing  it  with  an  iron  fence,  and  making  the 
roads  and  walks  ; and  it  is  certainly  the  least  attractive  of  the  Liverpool 
parks.  But  as  a recreation  ground  Wavertree  Park  is  highly  esteemed  by  the 
citizens,  and  is,  undoubtedly,  the  most  convenient  of  access  by  tram  and  ’bus, 
besides  having  the  advantage  of  contiguity  to  the  International  Exhibition 
and  to  the  Edge  Hill  station  of  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway,  at 
which  nearly,  if  not  quite  all,  the  trains  to  and  from  Lime  Street  stop.  An 
additional  entrance  has  been  made  into  the  park  immediately  opposite  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  International  Exhibition.  The  tents 'provided  for 
the  various  subjects  invited  by  the  schedule,  with  but  one  exception,  are 
erected  in  the  Wavertree  Park,  in  which  also  the  horticultural  erections  and 
implements  will  be  arranged  and  the  boiler  trials  conducted.  A large  tent  of 
four  spans  has  been  erected  near  to  the  south-west  corner  of  the  Botanic 
Garden,  and  has  been  laid  out  by  Mr.  Barron  in  the  natural  style  with  grassy 
slopes  and  winding  walks,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  when  fully 
occupied  it  will  present  a surpassingly  beautiful  appearance.  The  tent  for 
fruit  and  cut  flowers  will  be  near  the  principal  entrance  to  the  Botanic  Garden 
from  the  park,  and  the  remaining  tents  will  be  erected  within  a short  distance 
of  it.  The  horticultural  bnildings,  which  are  already  erected,  are  near  the 
roadway  leading  from  the  principal  entrance  from  Wavertree  Road,  and  the 
implements  and  appliances  will  be  placed  near  to  them. 

Sefton  Park. 

This  park,  which  is  the  largest  of  the  open  spaces  belonging  to  the  city,  is 
within  a convenient  distance  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  and  will  well  repay  a 
visit  from  those  who  are  interested  in  the  work  of  the  landscape  gardener. 
The  south-western  entrance  is  about  one  and  a-half  miles  from  the  Botanic 
Garden,  and  the  most  direct  route  is  by  way  of  Lodge  Lane,  which  is  a con- 
tinuation of  the  road  that  interseots  the  Wavertree  Road,  a point  very  near  to 
the  eastern  end  of  the  Botanic  Road.  Sefton  Park  extends  over  an  area  of 
about  four  hundred  acrep,  and  although  it  has  not  been  formed  a sufficient 
length  of  time  for  the  trees  to  attain  to  their  full  dimensions  it  can  be  readily 
seen  that  in  laying  it  out  full  advantage  was  taken  of  its  natural  characteristics. 
The  ground  is  more  or  less  undulating,  timber  trees  have  been  freely  employed 
in  large  masses,  and  the  view  obtained  in  the  direction  of  Moseley  Hill  from  the 
entrance  at  the  south-west  corner  is  surprisingly  beautiful.  Large  open  spaces 
have  been  provided  for  reviews  and  other  gatherings,  and  ample  provisions 
made  for  cricket,  lawn  tennis,  and  other  out-door  games.  The  ground  waB 
traversed  from  east  to  west  by  a stream  known  as  tho  Jordan,  ami  in  laying 
out  the  park  this  was  converted  into  a chain  of  small  lakes  extending  nearly 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  park.  The  lakes  are  connected  by  waterfalls  of 
varying  height,  which,  if  not  particularly  striking  in  consequence  of  the  com- 
paratively small  ouantity  of  water  passiog  over  them,  produoo  a very  pleasing 
effect,  and  add  much  to  the  charm  of  tho  walks  by  the  water  edge.  Alongside 
the  lakes  are  highly-kept  enclosures  with  choice  shrubs  and  trees  of  various 
descriptions  j rhododendrons  and  scarlet  and  other  thorns  being  very  strongly 
represented.  Weigolas  havo  also  been  planted  with  a liberal  hand,  and  their 
adaptability  to  the  positions  is  fully  exemplified  by  tho  vigour  of  their  growth 
and  the  profusion  with  whioh  they  bloom  every  season.  This  year  they  have 
flowered  very  freely,  and  a few  days  since  woro  singularly  attraotivo.  Weeping 
elms  appear  to  be  quite  at  home  in  the  enclosures,  whore,  sheltered  from  tho 
gales  which  sweep  across  the  park  from  tho  south-west,  they  havo  made  a 
most  satisfactory  growth,  and  aro  now  showing  true  character.  Tho  best  idea 
of  tho  water  scenery  is  obtained  by  walkiug  across  tho  park  from  tho  Ottora- 
pool  entrance  to  t hat  in  Lodge  Lane. 

Princes  Park. 

Princes  Park  is  within  a vory  short  dislanco  of  Sefton  Park,  and  although 
of  comparatively  limited  extent  onjoys  a full  share  of  popularity.  It  is  one 
of  tho  oldost  of  tho  Liverpool  parks,  and  was  purclianod  and  laid  out  in  18Rt 
by  Richard  Vaughan,  a wealthy  resident,  whoso  memory  is  honoured  by  tho 
granito  obollBk  and  two  drinking  fountains,  whioh  were  erected  by  public 
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subscription  fifteen  years  after  the  park  was  thrown  open.  It  is  admirably 
kept,  and  reflects  much  credit  on  Mr.  Mason,  the  superintendent. 

SlIEIL  AND  NeWSHAM  PARKS. 

Returning  to  the  Rotanio  Garden  and  proceeding  westward,  Sheil  and 
Newsham  Parks  are  reached  after  a very  short  walk.  The  first-mentioned, 
which  occupies  an  area  of  about  fifteen  acres,  is  on  the  south  side  ; and  New- 
shnm  Park,  which  is  of  much  larger  extent,  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  road. 
They  do  not  possess  any  special  features,  but  their  pleasant  walks  and  large 
breadths  of  springy  turf  ensure  for  them  a high  degree  of  popularity  with  the 
citizens. 

Stanley  Park. 

Still  further  westward  is  Stanley  Park,  which  is  very  tastefully  laid  out, 
and  has  the  advantage  of  occupying  a position  from  which  extensive  views  can 
be  obtained.  In  clear  weather  the  mountains  of  Cumberland  and  Westmore- 
land can  be  seen  with  the  aid  of  a good  glass.  This  park  is  about  one  hundred 
acres  in  extent,  and  was  opened  in  1S70 ; the  coat  of  the  land,  buildings,  and 
laying  out  amounting  to  £155,000. 

Birkenhead  Park. 

This  is  justly  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parks,  not 
only  in  and  near  Liverpool,  but  in  the  country,  and  should  certainly  not  be 
missed  by  those  who  devote  any  part  of  their  time  to  the  open  spaces.  It  is 
very  readily  reached,  and  the  visitor  can  go  either  over  or  under  the  Mersey, 
as  he  may  prefer.  If  it  is  determined  to  go  by  the  ferry,  the  best  way  of 
reaching  the  park  is  to  take  the  tram  or  ’bus  to  the  Pier,  and  cross  over  to 
Birkenhead.  Close  to  the  landing  stage  is  the  terminus  of  the  tramway, 
running  past  the  park,  and  those  who  are  anxious  to  make  the  most  of  their 
time  are  advised  to  take  advantage  of  the  assistance  the  cars  afford,  for  it  is 
a long  uphill  walk  to  it.  There  appears  to  be  a very  general  impression 
amongst  horticulturists  who  visit  Liverpool  occasionally  that  the  park  at 
Birkenhead  is  close  to  the  landing  stage  ; but  it  is  fully  one  and  a-half  miles 
to  the  Conway  Street  entrance,  which  is  the  nearest  to  the  riverside.  In 
proceding  by  the  Mersey  railway,  the  train  should  be  taken  from  St.  James’s 
Street  to  Hamilton  Square,  thence  to  the  park  proceed  by  tram  car.  Birken- 
head Park  extends  over  about  two  hundred  acres,  and  was  laid  out  by  Sir 
Joseph  PaxtoD,  who  certainly  turned  the  natural  advantages  of  the  ground  to 
the  best  possible  account.  The  combination  of  wood  and  water  is  singularly 
happy,  and  in  passing  along  the  walks  by  the  side  of  the  lakes  a continuous 
succession  of  views  of  surpassing  beauty  is  obtained.  The  park  is  very  thickly 
wooded,  and  a liberal  use  has  been  made  of  flowering  trees  and  shrubs.  The 
double  and  single  thorns  were  planted  very  largely,  and  as  they  have  now 
attained  their  full  dimensions  an  adequate  idea  can  be  obtained  of  their  value 
in  the  production  of  scenic  effects  in  park  and  garden. 

Garston  Vineyard  and  Nurseries. 

The  Garston  Vineyard  and  Nurseries  belonging  to  the  Liverpool  Horti- 
cultural Company  (Limited),  of  which  Mr.  John  Cowan  is  the  manager,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  trade  establishments  in  the  district,  and  contains 
plenty  to  interest  both  trade  and  private  grower.  The  establishment  is  about 
six  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Liverpool  ; and  as  there  are  three  railway 
stations  and  the  termiuus  of  a line  of  omnibuses  within  a short  distance  there 
is  no  di  fficulty  in  reaching  it.  The  quickest  route  is  by  railway  from  Lime 
Street  or  Central  stations,  but  the  most  pleasant  is  by  the  omnibus  which  runs 
hourly  between  Castle  Street,  Liverpool,  and  Garston,  the  time  of  starting  at 
either  end  being  the  even  hour. 

The  principal  features  of  the  Garston  Nurseries  are  the  orchids,  tea  roses, 
grape  vines  in  pots,  and  the  ferns,  all  of  which  are  grown  in  such  immense 
quantities  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  where  they  all  go  to.  The  orchids 
comprise  the  remains  of  the  famous  “ Percival  ” collection,  which  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  company  for  disposal  on  the  death  of  the  owner.  Amongst 
the  plants  still  remaining,  a considerable  proportion  consists  of  cattleyas  and 
Iselias,  in  which  the  collection  was  particularly  rich.  The  numerous  houses 
devoted  to  the  general  stock  of  orchids  will  not  fail  to  interest  the  visitor  if  it 
does  not  fill  him  with  surprise.  Much  attention  has  of  late  been  devoted  to 
the  importation  of  orchids,  and  the  plants  that  have  been  started  into  growth 
and  are  more  or  less  established  may  be  numbered  by  tens  of  thousands. 
In  still  larger  numbers  are  the  newly  imported  plants,  which  are  arranged 
according  to  their  kinds  and  sizes  for  disposal  in  a dry  state  or  before  they  are 
established.  These  not  only  fill  several  glasshouses  of  large  dimensions,  but 
have  the  spare  sheds  and  lofts  devoted  to  them,  and  their  numbers  help  to 
show  that  the  cultivation  of  orchids  is  still  undergoing  a marvellous  develop- 
ment in  this  country.  The  established  plants  comprise  all  the  kinds  in  general 
cultivation,  and  chief  amongst  those  imported  are  Odontoglossum  crispum, 
0.  Pescatorei,  0.  citrosmum,  O.  gloriosum,  Lselia  anceps,  L.  anceps  alba, 
Cattleya  Mossise,  and  various  denbrobiums,  amongst  the  latter  being  a new 
form  which  is  supposed  to  be  a natural  hybrid  between  D.  tortile  and  D. 
lituiflorum.  The  imported  laelias  are  remarkable  for  the  immense  size  of  the 
masses  and  the  splendid  condition  in  which  they  have  been  received,  some  of 
them  being  between  three  and  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  have  foliage  so  fresh 
and  are  breaking  so  freely  that  one  can  hardly  believe  that  they  have  had 
recently  to  travel  long  distances  under  conditions  not. particularly  favourable 
to  the  preservation  of  the  freshness  of  their  foliage. 

The  large  span-roof  houses  devoted  to  grape-vines  in  pots  will  not  fail  to 
interest  grape  growers,  for  they  contain  about  3, COO  examples  in  the  best 
possible  condition.  At  Garston  the  pot  vines  are  grown  without  the  aid  of 
bottom  heat,  and  they  are  allowed  sufficient  space  to  ensure  the  full  develop- 
ment of  their  foliage  and  the  thorough  ripening  of  the  wood,  points  of  special 
importance,  whether  the  vines  are  required  for  fruiting  in  pots  or  for  planting 
«Uij  ~,f  great  interest  *ls°  to  the  grape  grower  is  the  immense  vine  of  Madres- 
neld  Court  black  muscat,  which  fills  two  houses  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  in  length,  and  is  carrying  a crop  of  upwards  of  five  hundred  splendid 
bunches.  The  tea  roses  in  pots  are  not  less  noteworthy  than  the  pot  vines, 
and  the  ferns  and  general  stock  of  indoor  plants  are  remarkable  for  their 
extent  and  the  immense  quantities  in  which  the  several  kinds  are  grown.  The 
outdoor  stock  is  chiefly  grown  in  the  company’s  nurseries  at  Gateacre, 

Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  and  Son’s  Nurseries,  Aigburth. 

The  interesting  nurseries  of  this  well-known  firm  are  on  the  direct  road 
from  Liverpool,  andean  be  reached  by  rail  to  Cressington  Station,  which  is 
within  five  minutes’  walk  of  the  nurseries,  or  by  the  Garston  ’bus,  which 
passes  the  gates.  From  the  Garston  Nurseries  they  are  about  two  miles  distant, 
and  can  be  reached  in  a walk  of  half  an  hour  or  a ride  by  ’bus  of  about  twenty 
minutes.  The  first  objects  of  interest  to  engage  the  attention  of  visitors  are  the 
borders  of  coniferous  trees  and  evergreen  shrubs.  The  nurseries  are  inter- 


sected at  various  points  by  broad  walks  of  great  length,  and  these  are  skirted 
on  each  side  by  a belt,  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  breadth,  of  the  choicest  green  and 
variegated  shrubs  and  coniferous  trees,  which  give  a beautiful  finish  to  the 
various  quarters,  and  serve  to  show  the  rich  effects  that  may  be  produced  by 
a judicious  combination  of  the  various  forms  of  the  two  classes  of  subjects 
enumerated.  In  passing  by  the  quarters  devoted  to  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs,  one  is  struck  by  the  large  breadths  of  hollies  and  aucubas,  and  the 
preponderance  of  these  two  classes  of  shrubs  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
they  are  the  best  of  all  the  evergreens  for  the  Liverpool  district.  The  most 
popular  of  the  green  hollies  is  that  known  as  Hodginsi,  which  has  a very 
hardy  constitution  and  exceedingly  handsome  leafage.  Rhododendrons  also 
suooeed  admirably  in  the  Liverpool  district,  and  consequently  receive  much 
attention.  The  standard  specimens  placed  at  intervals  in  some  of  the 
shrubbery  belts  were  singularly  effective,  at  the  time  of  our  visit  being  in  per- 
fection and  displaying  glowing  masses  of  colour. 

The  glass  houses  are  numerous  and  well  furnished,  and  within  them  are  to 
be  found  stocks  of  the  various  subjects  proper  to  a first-class  nursery.  Cyclamens 
form  a special  feature  of  the  nurseries,  and  in  the  pits  and  houses  are  to  be  seen, 
on  the  one  hand,  immense  stocks  of  old  bulbs  in  a resting  state  and  now  ripen- 
ing their  seed;  and  on  the  other,  young  plants  in  immense  quantities  for  flower- 
ing next  season.  The  great  feature  of  the  nurseries,  however,  is  the  collection 
of  crotons,  which  is  not  only  thoroughly  representative,  but  is  remarkable  for 
the  vigorous  condition  and  the  splendid  development  of  the  leaf  colouring  of 
the  respective  varieties.  Small  examples  and  large  specimens  are  alike  well- 
coloured,  and  on  entering  the  large  house  devoted  to  the  collection  the  eye  is 
quite  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  the  display.  The  crotons  exhibited  by  the 
firm  at  Regent’s  Park  a few  years  since  were  sufficient  to  show  that  their 
cultivation  was  well  understood  at  Aigburth,  but  they  gave  a faint  indication 
only  of  the  remarkable  character  of  the  collection,  whioh  contains  several  very 
fine  forms  that  have  been  raised  by  the  firm. 

Private  Gardens. 

Liverpool  has  long  been  an  important  centre  of  horticultural  activity ; and 
although  the  climatic  conditions  are  not  particularly  favourable,  gardens 
abound  on  all  sides,  in  which  the  various  operations  are  carried  on  with  an 
amount  of  success  that  does  the  highest  possible  credit  to  those  in  charge. 
To  refer  even  briefly  to  all  the  private  gardens  in  the  suburbs  of  Liverpool 
that  well  deserve  notice  would  occupy  more  space  than  can  be  possibly  spared, 
and  it  must  therefore  suffice  to  mention  a few  of  the  most  important  that  can 
be  readily  reached. 

Ottersrool,  the  residence  of  Sir  E.  T.  Moss,  Bart.,  has  attached  to  it 
gardens  remarkable  alike  for  their  extent  and  high  keeping,  the  approach  from 
the  Aigburth  Road  being  unsurpassed  in  beauty.  From  the  lodge  gates  to  the 
mansion  the  drive  is  skirted  on  either  side  by  a breadth  of  turf,  on  which  are 
arranged  huge  rhododendrons,  specimen  hollies,  and  various  coniferous  trees, 
and  beyond  the  turf  are  lofty  sloping  banks  liberally  furnished  with  rhodo- 
dendrons and  surmounted  by  masses  of  ornamental  and  timber  trees.  The 
pleasure  grounds  are  extensive  and  attractively  laid  out,  and  command 
charming  views  of  the  Mersey,  which  bounds  the  property  on  the  southern 
Bide.  Fruit  and  plant  culture  are  carried  on  with  much  success,  grapes  being 
especially  well  done  by  Mr.  Lindsay,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  gardens  for 
many  years  past.  Chrysanthemums  are  grown  largely  and  with  much  success, 
as  shown  by  the  high  position  taken  by  Mr.  Lindsay  in  the  competitions  at 
Hull  and  elsewhere  last  season.  Otterspool  can  be  reached  by  train  to  Ofcters- 
pool  Station,  which  is  quite  close,  or  by  the  Garston  ’bus,  which  passes  the 
lodge  gates. 

Wyncote,  the  residence  of  C.  W.  Neumann,  Esq.,  is  within  a short  distance  of 
the  Mossley  Hill  Station  of  the  London  and  North- Western  Railway,  and  can 
be  reached  from  either  Lime  Street  or  Edge  Hill.  The  gardens  are  of  moderate 
extent,  and,  thanks  to  the  skill  of  Mr.  W.  Mease,  who  has  long  been  known 
as  one  of  the  most  successful  chrysanthemum  cultivators,  will  afford  much 
grat’fication  to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  high-class  gardening. 

Calderstone  is  also  reached  by  way  of  Mossley  Hill  Station,  from  which  it 
is  one  and  a-half  miles  distant,  and  it  is  within  a short  walk  of  Wyncote.  The 
gardens  are  extensive,  and  the  pleasure  grounds  are  remarkable  for  the  rhodo- 
dendrons, specimen  hollies,  and  coniferous  trees.  Grapes  and  pines  are  most 
successfully  grown  by  Mr.  TunniDgton,  who  is  one  of  the  leading  cultivators  of 
chrysanthemums  in  the  district.  A full  description  of  the  gardens  of  Calder- 
stone  appeared  in  the  Gardeners’  Magazine,  October  23  and  30, 1869,  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Mason,  the  superintendent  of  Prince’s  Park. 

Elm  Hall,  Wavertree,  the  gardens  of  which  are  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
A R.  Cox,  are  within  a very  short  distance  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  and  can  be 
readily  reached  by  tramcar.  The  gardens  bear  the  impress  of  skilful  manage- 
ment, and  the  high  condition  of  the  plants  in  the  various  glass  structures  is 
indicated  by  the  high  position  Mr.  Cox  invariably  occupies  at  the  exhibitions 
of  the  Liverpool  Horticultural  Association. 

Eddisbury,  Hayman’s  Green,  West  Derby,  the  residence  of  Mr.  J. 
Latham,  is  remarkable  for  the  grand  old  specimen  of  the  double  white 
Camellia  in  the  gardens.  This  specimen,  which  is  said  to  be  ninety  years  old, 
is  nearly  twenty  feet  in  height  and  in  diameter,  and  has  a stem  ten  inches  in 
diameter.  It  is  one  of  the  three  plants  first  intoduced  to  this  country,  and 
was  planted  by  Mr.  E.  Porter,  who  was  then  Mayor  of  Liverpool.  As  indi- 
cating in  some  degree  the  profusion  with  which  the  tree  flowers  every  year, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  thinning  the  buds  last  season  upwards  of  10,000 
were  removed. 

Knowsley  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  is  farther  from  Liverpool 
than  either  of  the  foregoing  places,  but  a run  of  eight  miles  by  rail  is  not  a 
serious  matter.  The  nearest  station  is  HuytoD,  from  which  Knowsley  Hall  is 
about  two  and  a-half  miles  distant.  Fruit  culture  under  glass  is  carried  out 
on  a large  scale,  there  being  no  less  than  nine  spacious  houses  devoted  to  grapes. 
Pine  growing  still  obtains  a large  share  of  attention,  and  the  condition  of  the 
plants  and  the  excellence  of  the  fruit  in  various  stages  of  development  show 
that  Mr.  Harrison,  who  has  long  had  charge  of  the  gardens,  thoroughly  under- 
stands the  cultural  requirements  of  the  pineapple.  The  pleasure  grounds  are 
extensive  and  beautiful,  and  command  extensive  views  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  the  kitchen  garden  and  hardy  fruit  department  contain  much  to 
interest  practical  cultivators. 


SPURIOUS  TEA.— The  teas  sold  by  Chinese  merchants  to  foreign  countries  during  the 
last  four  or  five  years  have  been  so  generally  complained  of  on  account  of  the  adulterating 
material  added  to  them,  that  the  Inspector  General  of  Maritime  Customs,  who  is  an 
Englishman,  has  warned  the  authorities  that  the  tea  business  of  China  is  likely  to  be 
entirely  ruined.  Good  Tea  is  prepared  from  young  leaves  of  the  early  spring  growth,  which 
alone  yield  the  strong,  rich,  and  delicious  infusiou  for  which  Horniman's  Pure  Tea  has  for 
50  years  been  so  famous.  See  Local  Agents,  Chemists,  Confectioners,  &c,,  advertised  in  all 
papers,  and  at  Railway  Stations,— [Advt.] 
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CONGRESS  PEARS. 

Doyenne  clu  Comice. 

The  noble  pear  here  figured  has  acquired  popularity  in  a compara- 
tively brief  space  of  time,  for  the  original  tree  first  fruited  in  the 
garden  of  the  Comice  Horticole,  at  Angers,  in  the  year  1849,  and  yet  in 
the  exhibition  of  1885  it  was  tenth  on  the  list  of  favourites,  and  102 
dishes  were  shown.  Its  name  will  be  seen  in  all  lists  of  “select 
pears,”  for  no  one  can  with  advantage  do  without  it,  more  especially 
as  it  is  a hardy  variety,  bearing  well,  and  usually  not  needing  a wall 
for  its  well-doing.  Indeed,  in  the  south  it  objects  to  the  shelter  of  a 
wall,  making  finer  fruit  in  the  open. 

Leroy  states  that  from  the  first  the  high  quality  of  this  variety 
was  recognized,  and  it  was  put  into  commerce  with  all  possible  speed, 
and  it  proved  to  be  as  good  in  America  as  in  Europe.  His  figure  agrees 
with  ours  in  all  essential  particulars,  but  his  sample  is  about  half  the 
size  of  ours,  which  represents  one  of  the  most  typical  fruits  in  the 
Congress  Exhibition.  The  size  is  not  extravagant,  for  Dr.  Hogg 
reports  that  Mr.  R.  D.  Blackmore  has  grown  it  at  Teddington  on 
heavily  cropped  trees  to  a weight  of  14  ounces. 

Doyenne  du  Comice  is  pyramidal  or  turbinate,  the  eye  set  in  a con- 
siderable depression,  the  stalk  fleshy,  obliquely  inserted,  the  skin  lemon 


A BOWL  OF  IRIS. 

A small  affair  this  time  to  wind  up  the  game  of  bowls.  The  word 
came  to  me  “ once  more,”  for  in  the  seed  room  were  many  pots  and 
pans,  and  one  huge  thing  in  terra  cotta  that  had  for  years  and  years 
accumulated  the  dust  upon  it,  and,  so  far  as  I know,  had  never  been 
used.  It  was  proposed  to  “ draw  the  line  ” between  this  creature  of 
capacity  and  the  profane  yellow  bowl,  and  thus  establish  another  and 
a final  lesson  in  this  style  of  decoration.  Done  ! The  English  iris 
were  showing  their  first  crop  of  delicious  flowers — white,  grey, 
porcelain,  purple,  lurid  bronze,  and  mysterious  ochre,  passing  into 
burnished  gold.  Done ! The  creature  is  gorged  with  flowers,  holding 
about  half  a bushel  of  iris  flowers  that  I cut  recklessly  and  crammed  in 
“anyhow.”  What  a wondrous  feast  of  colour  we  had.  The 
denouncer  of  the  yellow  bowl  was  dumb,  the  parish  was  dumfoundered 
— that  is  to  say,  four  leading  ladies  of  taste,  including  the  vicar’s  wife, 
lifted  their  hands  in  the  style  of  the  Greek  chorus,  and  exclaimed  in 
unison,  “ Oh  my ! ” I,  who  write  this  solemn  record,  said  nothing. 
My  hands  had  been  heavy,  but  now  my  heart  was  full.  But  I arose, 
and  with  a lip  curling  vengefully,  seized  the  yellow  bowl,  and  with  one 
supreme  effort  flung  it  from  the  open  window — open  now  for  the  first 
time  in  hopes  that  Spring  might  come  in  to  take  shelter  against  the 


DESSERT  PEAR,  DOYENNE  DU  COMIOE. 


yellow,  with  dots  and  patches  of  pale  russet.  The  flesh  is  white, 
tender,  melting,  rich,  sweet,  and  emits  a warm,  spicy  odour.  Its 
season  is  from  mid-October  to  mid-December. 


Mr.  John  Waterer’s  Rhododendron  Show  in  Cadogan  Gardens, 
Chelsea,  has  been  largely  attended,  and  the  visitors  found  it  quite 
worthy  of  their  admiration.  Though  a bad  year  for  rhododendrons, 
the  Bagshot  nurseries  have  found  no  difficulty  in  sending  to  Sloane 
Street  a number  of  splendid  specimens,  and  their  appearance,  as  taste- 
fully arranged  under  canvas,  is  singularly  fresh  and  pleasing.  We 
noted,  as  the  most  distinct  and  beautiful  amongst  many  fine  varieties, 
the  following,  some  of  which  are  old  favourites:  Duchess  of  Bedford, 
crimson  ; Countess  of  Northampton,  light  pink  ; Helen  Watorer,  better 
than  Alarm,  which,  however,  is  still  so  good  that  it  must  remain  in  tho 
select  list ; Lady  Eleanor  Oathcart,  one  of  the  very  finest,  but  a little 
peculiar  in  the  fact  that  in  many  places  it  has  disappointed  ; Duchess 
of  Connaught,  a superb  white;  Kate  Wateror,  Tom  Agnow,  Mrs. 
Charles  Leaf,  Baron  Schroder,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  Charlie  Wateror, 
Mrs.  Charles  Leaf,  Duchess  of  Cambridge. 


winter  that  pursues  her — and  it  fell  with  a mighty  crash  upon  tho 
parapet  beyond,  splashing  its  jagged  debris  in  all  directions,  like  bits 
of  the  sweepings  of  Ilium,  Naukratis,  or  Tahpanes.  The  sound  was 
greater  than  that  of  the  “one  gun”  in  Hood’s  immortal  poem  upon 
“ Evening.”  I still  hear  it,  and  can  say  no  more.  The  bowl  is  broken, 
but  my  heart  remains  sound  to  tho  core.  W . 


THE  PEACH  AND  NECTARINE  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  James  Docoi.as. 

In  some  districts  of  the  United  Kingdom  the  peach  and  nectarine 
cannot  bo  successfully  cultivated  out  of  doors,  but  everywhere  tho 
fruit  can  bo  cultivated  better  under  glass  than  in  the  open  air.  Poaches 
and  nectarines  have  been  grown  under  glass  for  generations,  but  during 
the  present  century  many  different  systems  of  culture  have  been  re- 
commended, and  it  says  much  for  the  facility  with  which  peaches  may 
be  grown  under  glass  that  good  fruits  can  be  obtained  by  nearly  all 
of  them. 

Pot  culture  is  ono  of  tho  latest  methods.  During  the  last  quarter 
of  a century  this  notion  has  boon  very  extensively  carried  out.  It  has 
been  condemned  by  some,  treated  with  indifference  by  others,  blit  by 
many  cultivators  excellent  results  have  been  obtained.  My  own  ex- 
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perience  has  taught  me  that  first-rate  examples  of  poaches  and  necta- 
rines can  bo  obtained  from  pot  treos,  and  a houseful  of  well-grown 
trees  laden  with  their  luscious  fruits,  ready  to  drop  into  the  hands  of 
the  cultivator,  is  a sight  worthy  of  admiration.  This  fruit  had  been 
cultivated  from  pot  trees  before  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Rivers,  of  Saw- 
bridgeworth,  redueed  it  to  a system  ; but  to  that  celebrated  pomolo- 
gist  belongs  the  credit  of  showing  how  peaches  could  be  grown  profit- 
ably and  well  in  unheated  bouses  of  the  very  simplest  kind. 

Peach  House. — I have  never  recommended  these  rough-and- 
ready  unheated  structures.  If  it  can  be  afforded  it  is  much  better  to 
build  a good  house  and  to  heat  it  with  hot  water  pipes.  The  internal 
arrangements  need  not  be  very  elaborate.  If  the  house  is  under  18  ft. 
wide,  a gravel  path  down  the  centre  and  a border  on  each  side  are  all 
the  arrangements  needed.  The  pot8  stand  on  coal  ashes  or  cocoanut 
fibre  refuse.  I used  to  have  a bed  of  cocoanut  fibre,  and  under  the 
pots  two  bricks  were  placed  parallel  to  each  other,  and  the  hole  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pots  was  between  the  two  bricks.  This  arrangement 
answered  well ; worms  could  not  get  into  the  pots,  and  the  air  could 
reach  the  roots  freely.  Our  house  was  24  ft.  wide,  and  had  a bed  in  the 


nectarines  will  bo  able  to  do  so  much  bettor  when  they  are  grown  in 
pots. 

Wintering. — When  the  fruit  has  been  gathered,  and  the  wood 
well  ripened,  they  may  all  be  plunged  in  a corner  out  of  doors  for  the 
winter.  The  orchard  house  may  then  become  a winter  garden,  filled 
with  chrysanthemums  and  other  choice  flowers. 

The  Form  of  Tree  may  be  a matter  of  taste,  but  some  are  better 
than  others  to  expose  the  fruit  to  the  influence  of  sun.  Neither  peaches 
nor  nectarines  will  be  coloured  or  of  good  quality  unless  the  sun  can 
shine  upon  the  fruit  during  some  portion  of  the  day.  The  cordon  or 
pyramidal  form  is  perhaps  the  best.  The  foundation  must  be  laid  by 
beginning  with  “ maiden  ” or  one-year  old  trees.  These  can  be 
purchased  at  a cheap  rate  in  any  nursery.  A well-grown  example  will 
have  a stout  centre  stem,  furnished  with  numerous  lateral  growths. 
The  strongest  of  these  are  at  the  base,  the  shorter  and  weakest  ones 
are  nearest  the  top.  To  form  the  foundation  of  a cordon  or  pyramid, 
cut  about  one  third  or  more  from  the  top  of  the  main  growth.  The 
longer  laterals  at  the  base  should  be  cut  back  to  within  six  or  nine 
inches  of  the  stem,  gradually  cutting  those  higher  up  closer  until  those 
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centre,  and  borders  round  the  sides  and  end,  the  borders  and  centre 
bed  being  separated  with  a path  going  quite  round  the  house.  The 
trees  may  be  planted  out  on  those  borders,  provided  they  have  been 
made  up  with  good  soil ; but  in  that  way  they  are  not  quite  so  well 
under  the  control  of  the  cultivator;  and,  further,  the  house  is  not  free 
in  winter  to  be  made  into  a winter  garden  of  chrysanthemums  and 
other  plants. 

The  Principal  Objection  to  Pot  Trees  is  the  large  amount  of 
attention  they  require  during  the  summer  months  ; but  this  objection 
is  not  so  formidable  as  is  generally  supposed.  They  require  no  more 
attention  than  planted-out  trees,  except  in  one  particular,  that  of 
watering.  When  the  fruit  is  set,  and  the  trees  are  growing  freely, 
they  certainly  take  large  supplies  of  water  during  the  hot  weather] 
and  if  the  trees  suffer  from  inattention  at  that  time  the  bright  pros- 
pects of  a season  may  be  destroyed.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  all  pot  trees  or  plants  require  this  care  to  grow  them  successfully. 
Show  pelargoniums,  for  instance,  require  as  much  attention,  and  a house- 
ful of  auriculas  requires  more  judgment  still.  Those  who  wish  to 
study  the  character  of  a large  number  of  varieties  of  peaches  and 


near  the  top  are  cut  back  to  one  eye.  The  cordons  must  be  cut  close 
back  ; or,  at  least,  not  more  than  two  buds  should  be  left  at  the  base  of 
each  lateral  from  top  to  bottom.  The  summer  pinching  must  be  closer. 
The  points  of  the  growing  shoots  should  be  pinched  at  three  leaves 
instead  of  at  five. 

Peach  Trees  under  Glass  are  very  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the 
peach  aphis,  a distinct  species  from  that  found  on  pelargoniums,  and 
much  more  tenacious  of  life.  It  can  be  destroyed  by  filling  the  house 
with  tobacco  smoke  three  or  four  times,  at  intervals  of  three  days. 
Red-spider  does  not  usually  appear  until  about  the  time  the  fruit  is 
going  through  the  stoning  process.  Thoroughly  syringing  the  trees 
will  destroy  it.  This  must  be  done  daily  at  the  time  of  shutting  up  the 
house. 

Surface-dressing. — Another  detail  of  the  work  during  summer  is 
surface-dressing  the  trees.  I may  say  here  that,  after  having  tried 
many  preparations  of  manure  for  this  purpose,  the  best  of  all  proves 
to  be  that  recommended  by  Mr.  Rivers,  of  Sawbridge worth,  viz.,  malt 
or  kiln  dust  and  manure  scraped  from  the  roads.  Instead  of  gather- 
ing it  from  the  roads,  I have  the  short  manure  saved  from  our  own 
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stables,  and  to  one  part  of  manure  we  add  one  of  tbe  malt  or  kiln  dust 
and  ono  of  loam.  Tho  three  are  thrown  together,  and  are  soon  in  a 
violent  heat;  even  a barrow-load  of  each  will  give  out  a violent  heat, 
but  no  harm  will  be  done  if  it  is  turned  over  every  day,  and  it  will  be 
ready  for  use  in  a week  or  ten  days.  This  dressing  may  be  applied  a 
few  handfuls  at  a time,  beginning  its  use  when  the  fruit  begins  to 
stone.  That  is  always  a trying  time  for  the  trees,  and  the  extra  stimu- 
lant will  carry  them  safely  through  the  crisis.  Those  who  have  not 
been  accustomed  to  cultivate  stone  fruits  have  sometimes  been  non- 
plussed with  the  behaviour  of  the  trees  at  stoning  time.  They  have 
watched  the  fruit  after  it  has  got  as  large  as  skinned  walnuts,  for  nearly 
six  weeks,  and  to  their  dismay  it  has  not  increased  in  size.  It  has  been 
growing,  however,  internally  ; the  stones  have  been  forming  during  the 
six  weeks,  and  when  the  process  is  completed  the  fruits  swell  rapidly, 
and  during  that  time  a very  warm  atmosphere  is  best,  with  plenty  of 
moisture  until  the  fruit  begins  to  turn  soft,  when  more  air  and  less 
moisture  will  cause  the  fruit  to  ripen  well. 

During  the  Growing  Period  I never  allow  any  roots  to  ramble 
outside  of  the  pots,  and  it  is  almost  astonishing  what  splendid  fruit 
can  be  obtained  from  even  ten-inch  pots.  The  potting  soil  must  be  the 
best  loam  ; three  parts  of  this,  added  to  one  of  decayed  manure,  will 
grow  them  well,  with  the  addition  of  the  surface  summer  dressings. 
We  are  now  growing  planted-out  and  pot  trees  in  one  house ; the 
planted-out  trees  being  trained  to  a trellis  of  strained  wires,  fixed  about 
ten  inches  from  the  roof  glass.  The  trees  are  trained  on  what  is  termed 
the  fan  system,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  better  plan  than  this  to  furnish 
the  trellis  with  beaiing  wood  from  top  to  bottom. 

Borders  for  Peach  Trees. — We  take  as  much  pains  with  our 
peach  borders  as  we  do  with  those  for  the  vines.  They  are  made  much 
in  the  same  way,  except  that  the  vine  borders  are  six  inches  deeper. 
We  excavate  the  ground  three  feet  three  inches  deep.  Or  it  may  be 
done  in  this  way — The  ground  can  be  dug  out  two  feet  three  inches 
deep,  and  the  ground  line  of  the  house  be  raised  one  foot  above  the 
surface.  When  the  bottom  is  cleared  out  it  ought  to  slope  gently  to 
the  front ; and  from  back  to  front.  At  intervals  of  twelve  feet,  three- 
inch  drain  pipes  should  be  laid  down,  and  the  entire  foundations  should 
be  filled  to  the  depth  of  nine  inches  with  brickbats,  and  over  these 
some  turves  with  the  grass  side  under.  The  compost  should  not  be  so 
rich  as  for  vines  ; some  crushed  bones  may  be  added  to  decayed  turfy 
loam,  but  no  manure  whatsoever.  The  first  year  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  make  up  more  than  a width  of  five  or  six  feet,  one  foot  outside  and 
four  or  five  feet  inside.  That  is  the  way  ours  was  done,  although  the 
entire  width  of  the  borders,  inside  and  outside,  was  cleared  out.  The 
inside  border  is  the  entire  width  of  the  house,  and  the  outside  as 
much.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  no  stagnant  water  stands 
under  the  drainage  ; if  it  does  at  any  season  it  must  be  drained  away. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  to  add  any  more  to  the  borders  until  the  second 
year. 

Summer  Growth. — The  trees  grow  and  cover  the  trellis  at  a very 
rapid  rate.  Under  a judicious  system  of  summer  pinching  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  getting  plenty  of  shoots ; the  question  is  of  careful 
thinning  out  and  not  allowing  more  young  wood  to  remain  than  will 
be  required  for  the  next  year.  It  is  bad  management  to  allow  two  or 
three  shoots  to  remain  when  one  is  enough.  The  foundation  of  a good 
crop  of  fruit  must  be  laid  the  year  previous  by  thorough  ripening  of 
the  young  wood,  and  this  cannot  take  place  unless  each  shoot  is  well 
exposed  to  the  light.  The  leaves  must  also  be  kept  clean  and  free  from 
insect  pests.  I have  already  alluded  to  red  spider  and  aphis.  Brown 
scale  will  also  do  some  mischief ; it  spreads  rapidly  unless  it  is 
removed  from  the  wood  when  the  trees  are  in  a dormant  state  by  wash- 
ing it  off  by  hand  with  soft  soapy  water.  It  would  extend  this  article 
too  much  were  I to  go  into  all  the  minor  details  of  culture.  These 
should  be  looked  for  in  the  calender  of  operations,  which  are  prepared 
with  care,  and  should  be  from  week  to  week  copied  out  by  young 
gardeners. 


PLANTS  OF  THE  ALPS. 

By  H.  Correvon,  Director  of  tho  Jardin  d'Acclimatation,  Gonova. 

Translated  by  R.  Irwin  Lynch,  A.L.S.,  Curator  of  tho  Botanic  Garden,  Cambridge. 

Introduction. 

There  is  not  a country  in  Europe  so  favoured  by  nature  as  our  little  Switzer- 
land.  Nowhere  else  do  we  find  comprised  within  so  limited  a territory  such 
variety  of  interesting  phenomena  and  picturesque  beauty,  and  such  a mass  of 
material  suited  to  guide  and  enlighten  the  naturalist  in  his  researches.  No 
country  is  known  where  civilization  approaches  so  close  to  a wild  and  untame- 
able  nature  as  it  does  with  us.  This  Alpine  nature,  so  different  from  that 
displayed  in  our  plains,  offers  in  itself  alone  a field  of  study  so  vast  that  it  is 
as  yet  scarcely  explored.  It  is  an  immense  domain  which  no  man  can  study  in 
all  its  parts,  and  which  savans  only  touch,  each  working  in  his  own  sphere. 
Horace-Bcncdict  do  Saussure,  Necker-de  Saussure,  Buffon,  Escher,  Charles 
Bonnet,  Conrad  Gesner,  Oswald  Heer,  De  Candolle,  Berlepsch,  Tyndall,  and 
Agassiz,  have  each  from  a particular  point  of  view  studied  the  Alps  and  their 
nature.  In  our  day  the  number  of  these  pioneers  of  science  who  have  chosen 
the  world  of  the  Alps  for  their  field  of  work  has  much  increased.  Each  works  in 
a special  department,  and  then  brings  to  a common  centre  the’rosults  of  his 
researches  and  experience.  Societies  have  been  founded  with  tho  object  of 
collecting  all  this  information,  to  oneourage  the  numerous  naturalists  who 
devote  themselvos  to  the  Alps,  and  to  work  with  them  in  the  advancement  of 
science.  Then  como  tho  Alpine  clubs,  which  during  tho  last  few  yoars  have 
displayed  the  most  useful  activity. 

But,  let  us  leave  tho  Alpino  savans  and  naturalists  at,  their  noblo  work, 
and  not  attempt  to  trospass  upon  their  rights,  What  we  wish  to  do  hero 
belongs  not  to  scienco  but  to  practice.  Wo  are  going  to  pass  in  roviow  tho 
results  of  study  and  experience  in  the  domain  of  the  Alpino  Horn,  by  one  of 
its  most  humble,  but  also  ono  of  its  most  slncoro  admirers.  Tho 
Alpino  flora!  Who  can  bo  insensible  to  your  many  oharms  ? Who  can  help 
loving  you,  charming  flowors  of  our  Alps ; you,  the  jowols  of  tho  Creator, 


who  shine  like  so  many  pearls  on  the  velvety  slopes  of  our  moun- 
tains as  stars  in  the  depths  of  heaven  ? Who  can  resist  the  temptation  of  taking 
you  away,  of  bringing  you  with  us,  and  taking  possession  of  you  ? Delicate 
and  charming  jewels  which  glisten  in  the  bosom  of  the  grandest  of  natures,  how 
can  you  be  painted,  how  can  your  charms  be  described  ? Pardon  the  inelegance 
of  a style  so  little  in  harmony  with  your  corollas,  which  sway  with  the  breath 
of  the  zephyr.  What  human  language  can  express  your  charms  and  the  grace 
of  your  contour  ? It  is  so  sweet  to  Bpeak  of  those  one  loves  ; but  it  is  with  so 
much  the  more  pleasure  when  one  can  express  freely,  as  from  the  heart.  This 
pleasure  continues,  even  when  the  object  of  love  is  distant,  and  to  me  it  is 
very  pleasing,  at  a time  when  you  are  buried  high  up  under  thousands  of 
hundredweights  of  snow,  to  think  of  you,  and  to  work  concerning  you,  glorious 
flowers  of  the  Alps. 

May  it  then  be  permitted  to  me,  the  humble  child  of  beautiful  Helvetia, 
to  bring  my  weak  tribute  to  the  edifice  which  has  raised,  and  which  raises 
still,  so  many  friends  of  the  arts  and  of  nature,  so  many  literary  men  and 
poets,  to  the  end  of  making  the  Alps  known,  loved,  and  frequented.  At 
Geneva,  better  than  anywhere  else,  this  wild  nature  is  loved  and  known.  It 
is  in  our  French-speaking  country,  and  in  Geneva  particularly,  that  the  move- 
ment has  arisen,  which  has  caused  the  Alpine  flora  to  be  appreciated  and 
brought  into  fashion.  For  some  years  it  seems  to  have  been  taken  to  heart  to 
bring  down  the  flora  of  the  Alps  to  the  plains,  and  to  diffuse  a taste  for  it 
among  the  public,  either  by  making  it  known  through  the  pencil  or  brush,  or 
by  means  of  cultivation. 

It  seems,  then,  a favourable  time  to  publish  some  information  upon  the 
subject  of  acclimatizing  this  flora  in  our  gardens.  Perhaps  it  would  have 
been  wiser  to  have  left  this  care  to  the  more  able,  or  to  have  waited  the 
acquirement  of  a larger  amount  of  experience  in  this  department.  Such 
would  have  been  my  intention  if  I had  not  been  stimulated  to  this  enterprise 
by  the  zeal  of  some  friends  who  consider  that  information  on  the  culture  of 
Alpine  plants  is  greatly  needed. 

I have,  theD,  joined  to  my  own  notes,  taken  at  every  opportunity,  with  the 
growth  of  my  experience,  whatever  material  I have  got  together  during  a 
dozen  years,  and  the  various  information  which  those  specially  occupied  with 
this  subject  have  been  able  to  furnish  me.  I hope  that  many  will  find  useful 
information  in  the  reading  of  what  follows,  and  encouragement  in  many  cases. 
That  is  my  earnest  desire. 

CHAPTER  I. — The  Alps  and  their  Nature. 

The  different  regions — Spring  in  the  Alps — The  “fohn”  avalanches — Landslips — 

Glaciers — The  influence  of  these  phenomena  upon  Alpine  vegetation. 

The  chain  of  mountains  which  traverses  the  south  of  our  continent,  called 
the  Alps,  is  a world  apart,  possessing  a life  of  its  own  and  a nature  peculiar  to 
itself,  in  which  particular  phenomena  are  manifested  that  we  meet  with 
nowhere  else.  This  nature  presents  a perfectly  distinct  character,  and  has  no 
relation  with  that  displayed  about  our  cities.  Whilst  with  us  vegetation  is 
modified  only  by  great  distances,  upon  the  heights  these  modifications  obtain 
within  a very  limited  area.  Thus  it  is  that  a traveller  who  climbs  the  Alps 
may  pass,  in  a few  hours,  from  the  nature  of  Italy  and  the  south  which 
characterises  our  Valais  and  Ticino,  to  the  frozen  regions  of  the  higher  zones. 
Switzerland  possesses  almost  all  the  climates  of  Europe.  Haller  wrote  as  long 
ago  as  1768,  “Helvetia  comprises  almost  all  the  regions  of  Europe,  such  as 
are  met  with  from  the  extremities  of  Lapland  and  Spitsbergen  to  Spain.” 

In  a single  day,  in  some  parts  of  Switzerland,  a botanist  may  gather  plants 
belonging  to  the  most  different  floras,  from  those  which  include  the  opuntia, 
pomegranate,  almond,  rue,  and  hyssop,  to  those  of  the  Arctic  regions. 

The  world  of  the  Alps  has  been  divided  into  different  regions,  according  to 
the  modifications  presented  by  their  character.  While  certain  naturalists 
multiply  the  number  of  them,  others,  like  Tschudi,  divide  the  Alpine  world 
into  three  zones,  thus — 

1.  The  mountainous  or  wooded  region,  which  rises,  according  to  the  district, 
to  an  elevation  of  from  3,280  feet  to  nearly  5,000  feet.  It  includes  all  the  base 
of  the  Alpine  chain,  the  greater  part  of  the  hills  which  serve  as  outposts  to  it, 
and  the  chain  of  the  Jura  to  the  upper  limit  of  its  forests. 

2.  The  Alpine  region,  which  rises  to  about  6,560  feet  to  8,200  feet,  and 
comprises  the  great  belt  of  pasturage  which  lies  on  all  sides  of  the  Alps  and 
separates  the  region  of  forests  from  the  vast  expanses  of  rock  which  dominate 
them. 

3.  The  region  of  snow,  which  comprises  the  space  situated  above  the 
pasturage.  In  this  last  zone  organic  life  is  poorly  represented ; there  the 
awful  mingles  with  the  sublime,  the  grand  with  the  terrible. 

It  is  the  flora  of  the  two  upper  regions  with  which  we  are  here  concerned, 
that  of  the  wooded  regions  accommodating  itself,  in  most  cases,  without 
difficulty,  to  cultivation,  and  not  requiring  any  special  treatment.  The  species 
there  met  with  grow  under  conditions  which  are  often  analogous  to  those  of 
our  plains,  and  they  may  be  treated  in  our  gardens  as  ordinary  herbaceous 
plants. 

Organic  life  in  the  Alps  is  subjected  to  laws  that  are  entirely  different 
from  those  which  govern  our  surrounding  nature.  The  oouditions  of  existence 
for  plants  and  animals  approach  a little  to  those  of  the  polar  regions,  without, 
however,  being  identical  with  them.  While  on  our  plains  the  snow  com- 
mences to  disappear  in  February,  and  the  workman  may  be  seen  iu  the  fields 
on  the  first  days  of  March,  the  Alpine  pastures  remain  covered  with  their 
white  mantle  till  May,  June,  and  July.  The  great  summits  are  never  uncovered, 
and  freedom  from  snow  to  this  extent  scarcely  happens  in  the  sub-Alpine 
region  ; some  ridges  exposed  to  the  south  and  swept  by  the  winds  are  free 
from  ice  for  some  weeks,  during  which  a cryptogamic  vogetation  obtains 
development. 

In  the  mountainous  region  the  snow  begins  to  disappear  at  the  commence- 
ment of  May.  It  is  at  this  time  only  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  large  and  rioh 
villages  whioh  people  these  regions  commence  their  agricultural  labour.  'Phis 
explains  to  us  why,  in  these  parts,  whero  the  winter  is  very  long,  they  aro 
ocoupied  in  so  many  different  industries,  whioh  have  brought  case  and 
prosperity  to  these  valleys.  The  months  of  May  and  Juno  aro  tho  finostof  tho 
year  for  vogetation.  Everywhere  life  flourishes,  nature  is  quiokened  and 
rejoices.  Tho  bluo  gentian  spreads  its  brilliant  petals  bosido  tho  golden 
potontilla,  and  tho  farinose,  or  bird’s-eye  primrose,  nestles  beside  tho  palo 
aconito-loavod  ranunculus.  All  tho  powers  awaken  ; everything  lives  and 
rejoices  ; it  is  springtime,  radiant  and  bright,  full  of  hope  and  joyous  songs  ! 
It  is  not  so  in  the  upper  rogions ; there  all  is  yot  still  and  frozen.  It  is  only 
six  or  eight  weeks  later  that  vogetation  appears  divested  of  its  frozen  mantle 
nnd  roolothod  with  its  smiling  robo  of  spring.  The  period  of  lifo  and  activity 
of  vogetation  in  thoso  rogions  is  often  very  short.  In  certain  of  tho  upper 
valloys  tho  suminor  lasts  but  n fow  wcoks.  There  is  In  tho  High  Alps  ovou 
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more  than  one  gorge  whioli,  in  oonsequenoe  of  a succession  of  bad  years,  passes 
several  summers  beneath  tho  snow.  One  therefore  understands  how  much  the 
conditions  of  existence  differ  from  thoso  tho  plants  are  snbjeoted  to  in  our 
plains.  Before  making  a more  particular  study  of  theso  conditions,  let  us  try 
to  familiarize  ourselves  a little  with  this  groat  Alpine  nature,  as  well  as  with 
the  flora  which  characterizes  it. 

It  is  tho  end  of  dune,  and  we  aro  in  tho  Alpino  region.  The  sun  shines 
with  all  its  brilliancy,  and  the  intensity  of  his  rays  has  alroady  caused  a groat 
part  of  tho  white  mantle  whioh  surrounds  us  to  disappear.  But  how  very 
terrible  tho  resistance  he  has  overoome  to  get  the  upper  hand  ! What  a hard 
struggle,  and  what  tenacity  on  the  part  of  the  frozen  elemont  ! The  frosts  of 
these  long  and  cold  nights,  which  characterize  this  time  of  the  year  on  theso 
heights,  harden  the  surface  of  tho  sdow  to  such  an  extent  that  the  sun  may 
dart  his  rays  for  many  hours  on  this  icy  bed  before  softening  it.  It  often 
snows  still  more,  aud  it  frequently  happens  that  the  bed  of  snow,  diminished 
by  the  iniluenoe  of  some  days  of  sun,  increases  afresh  to  a more  or  less  evident 
extent.  This  struggle  would  be  still  longer  and  much  more  terrible  without  a 
powerful  auxiliary,  which,  if  wanting  a single  year,  would  cause  the  greatest 
misfortunes  to  all  the  country.  This  is  the  “ fiihn,”  the  great  benefactor  of 
the  Alps,  which,  of  all  our  winds,  is  the  most  favourable  to  vegetation.  Under 
its  influence  the  beds  of  snow  soften,  melt,  and  disappear  with  astonishing 
rapidity.  The  “ fiihn  ” affords  the  one  of  all  conditions  the  most  favourable 
to  organic  life  in  the  high  Alps  ; it  exercises  a considerable  influence  upon 
Alpine  vegetation,  which  it  forwards  and  stimulates.  It  only  makes  itself  felt 
where  there  is  snow,  and  only  when  there  is  snow  lying.  Its  action  would 
become  prejudicial  to  vegetation  if  maintained  after  the  disappearaace  of  the 
great  humidity.  It  seems  to  seek  out  the  places  where  it  exercises  its  happy 
influence.  When  the  sun  has  warmed  the  bottom  of  the  valleys  this  bene- 
ficent wind  is  content  to  sweep  the  heights  where  there  is  yet  snow.  It  seeks 
out  the  frozen  places,  and  blows  with  greater  violence  during  the  night  than 
during  the  day,  without  doubt  because  the  warm  air  strata  displaces  the  layers 
with  which  they  are  in  contact,  with  so  much  the  greater  rapidity  as  the  latter 
are  colder. 

The  name  given  in  Switzerland  to  the  hot  southerly  winds  of  summer  is  the 
“ sirocco.’'  These  winds,  arising  from  the  northern  tracts  of  Africa,  cross  the 
Mediterianean,  and  impinge  on  the  snow-clad  Alps,  thereby  annually  causing 
a rapid  diminution  of  the  lower  glaciers.  “Were  the  desert  tracts  of  Africa 
again  covered  as  they  once  were  by  the  ocean,”  says  Professor  Phillips,  “ the 
wind  would  lose  its  excessive  dissolving  power,  snow  would  gather  on  the 
Alps  above,  and  glaciers  extend  below  to  levels  and  distances  now  quite  un- 
attainable without  some  great  physical  change.” — Handbook  of  Geological 
terms,  by  David  Page,  Esq. 

The  “fotn”  is  a certain  sign  of  spring ; it  often  commences  to  blow  in 
January,  and  is  announced  not  only  by  the  noise  it  makes,  but  also  by  the 
warmth  of  the  atmosphere,  the  density  of  the  air,  and  the  rapid  swelling  of  the 
torrents,  which  become  roaring  and  dirty.  During  three  successive  winters 
I have  studied  in  Eastern  Switzerland  the  effects  of  the  “fdhn”  upon 
vegetation,  and  I have  been  struck  by  the  importance  of  its  action.  Its  influ- 
ence is  felt  in  winter  on  the  summits  of  the  hills  and  mountains  of  low  elevation  ; 
and  thus,  in  the  environs  of  Zurich,  we  sometimes  find  on  the  Utliberg,  or  the 
surrounding  mountains,  a spring  flora  in  full  bloom,  while  in  the  plains  there 
reigns  the  most  intense  cold  or  the  thickest  fog. 

The  “ fdhn  ” exercises,  besides,  according  to  Dr.  Christ,  a certain  influence 
on  the  flora  of  our  Alps,  to  which  it  introduces  a number  of  species  of  southern 
origin.  That  illustrious  botanist  has  presented  to  the  National  Exhibition  of 
Zurich,  in  the  section  of  the  Alpine  clubs,  a herbarium,  composed  of  forty 
species,  the  presence  of  which,  on  the  Alps,  is  due  to  the  wind.  This  collec- 
tion he  has  named  the  Fotan  flora. 

The  fdhn  provokes  also  the  formation  of  avalanches,  those  striking 
phenomena,  which,  if  they  sometimes  cause  disaster,  are  no  less  among  the 
most  powerful  means  of  clearance  in  certain  parts  of  our  Alps.  Tschudi 
says  : “ This  natural  phenomenon,  by  which  the  heights  free  themselves  of  in- 
calculable tons  of  snow,  is  one  of  the  means  which  contribute  most  efficaciously 
to  render  spring  vegetation  possible.  If  all  these  masses,  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  calculate  the  volume,  were  only  to  melt  slowly,  the  duration  of 
this  work  of  dissolution  would  extend  till  the  summer  is  far  advanced.  There 
are  many  shaded  exposures  where  the  snow  never  disappears.  Fields  of  snow 
and  glaciers  might  form  and  grow  without  intermission,  where,  thanks  to  the 
avalanches,  the  mountaineer  comes  to-day  carrying  on  his  shoulders  a heavy 
load  of  fragrant  hay.  If  the  avalanche  has  just  carried  down  a field  of  snow 
from  an  elevated  pasture  the  action  of  the  sun  is  doubled  on  the  cleared  land, 
the  soil  is  warmed,  and  the  neighbouring  fields  of  snow,  mined  from  below 
aud  devoured  by  the  rain  and  the  ‘fdhn,’  follow  in  their  turn  in  the  same 
way,  or  disappear  on  the  spot.”* 

The  snow  has  no  sooner  disappeared  than  the  landscape  is  animated, 
becomes  green  and  jewelled  with  the  most  lively  colours.  In  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  as  if  by  enchantment,  life  is  manifested  on  all  sides,  and  summer 
appears,  as  it  were,  suddenly  and  without  any  intermediate  spring.  The  snow, 
which  melts  everywhere,  often  excites  the  occurrence  of  terrible  catastrophes, 
such  as  the  landslip.  The  remembrance  of  the  landslip  of  Elm  is  yet  too 
fresh  among  us  for  it  to  be  necessary  to  insist  on  the  danger  of  these 
downfalls  of  rock,  which  cover  with  their  rubbish  the  richest  valleys  and 
reduce  them  in  a moment  to  fields  of  desolation.  With  regard  to  vegetation, 
these  frightful  descents  of  rock  present  this  peculiarity,  that  they  transport  to 
lower  regions  the  species  belonging  to  a more  elevated  zone.  It  is  thus  that 
one  finds  in  the  debris  of  the  landslip  of  the  Diablerets  a certain  number  of 
plants,  such  as  Saxifraga  oppositifolia  and  Androsace  Helvetica,  which  descended 
from  the  heights  at  the  time  of  the  catastrophe. 

Since  we  travel  the  Alps  in  order  to  initiate  ourselves  to  their  grand  and 
savage  nature,  it  is  well  to  stop  before  the  most  important  and  most  interest- 
ing phenomenon  of  these  heights— that  is  to  say,  the  glaciers.  These  vast 
expanses  of  ice,  which  feed  the  largest  rivers  and  tributaries,  have  long  been 
the  terror  of  the  herdsman,  who  dared  not  venture  among  them.  At  first 
the  glacier  seems  to  be  the  abode  of  death  and  desolation.  No  organic  life  is 
evident,  and  with  the  exception  of  some  Algce  and  Infusoria,  all  organized 
beings  shun  it  as  a dangerous  habitation.  This  negative  influence  of  the 
glacier  is  limited,  however,  to  the  ground  it  occupies,  because  it  is,  to  the 
vegetation  which  surrounds  it,  a source  of  life  and  development.  On  the 
immediate  confines  of  the  glacier,  which  we  may  call  its  shore,  we  find  a crowd 
of  thriving  and  interesting  plants.  The  moraine  of  each  glacier  is  like  a 
botanic  garden,  assembling  within  a more  or  less  confined  space  a large 
variety  of  species.  It  is  a privileged  place,  where  the  botanist  will  quickly 

* Tschudi:  Le  Monde  desAlpes,  p.  320. 


maku  a rich  collection.  Thcro  tho  atmosphore,  charged  with  moisture,  seems 
quite  peculiarly  to  suit  tho  brilliant  flora  of  the  Alps.  It  is  the  ground  of  tho 
moraine  in  whioh  tho  Swiss  Stone  Pino  (Pinui  Cembra,  L.)  prefers  to  grow, 
and  nowhere  else  is  it  ever  bo  fine  or  so  thriving.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  has 
noted  tho  curious  fact  that,  in  Syria,  at  the  time  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
forests  of  Lobanon  (now  nearly  extinguished),  the  celebrated  cedar,  in  which 
their  glory  consisted,  grow  on  tho  moraines  of  glaciers,  and  to  tho  disappear- 
ance of  theso  is  due  the  disappearance  of  the  cedars. 

Humidity  of  the  air  is  tho  one,  of  all  conditions,  the  most  important  for 
tho  life  of  plants  on  the  Alps.  Without  vapour  diffused  in  the  atmosphere, 
the  exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  so  strong  on  these  heights,  would  be 
prejudicial  to  vegetation.  The  moisture  of  the  air  is  a sort  of  sunshade,  which 
breaks  the  effect  of  the  solar  rays  without  diminishing  the  amount  of  light. 
The  brightest  and  most  intense  light  is  lavished  on  this  vegetation  to  a degree 
which  is  not  possible  in  our  plains,  and  this  is  the  reason  of  our  seeing  it 
develop  with  such  rapidity.  Alpine  nature  has  this  peculiarity,  that  the 
life  of  certain  Bpecies  is  manifested  and  developed  in  much  less  time  than  is 
necessary  for  the  same  species  in  the  plains.  It  is  the  characteristic  of  Alpine 
life  to  accomplish  its  annual  cycle  of  existence  in  a much  shorter  space  of 
time  than  is  required  by  the  organic  life  of  our  plains. 


GREENHOUSE  AND  STOVE  PLANTS  IN  FLOWER. 

The  houses  are  not  so  gay  as  they  should  be  at  this  time  of  year,  the  lack  of 
solar  warmth  telling  the  old  tale  that  coke  is  a poor  substitute  for  the  life  of 
nature,  as,  when  spring  returns,  it  does  sometimes  visit  us  from  heaven. 
Many  fine  plants  usually  in  flower  at  this  time  are  sadly  behind,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  subjects  that  have  succeeded  in  showing  their  best  attractions  do 
not  appear  to  lack  quality  in  any  special  degree.  Many  popular  flowers  are 
plentiful,  such  as  herbaceous  calceolarias,  gloxinias,  achimenes,  pelargoniums, 
begonias,  and  imantophyllums.  The  spring  flowers  proper,  such  as  acacias, 
epacris,  cytisus,  epiphyllum,  and  the  like  are  over,  or  only  linger  in  late 
places  to  illustrate  the  great  range  in  time  of  all  flowering  plants  as  climates, 
cultivation,  and  pedigree  may  affect  them.  The  flowers  now  at  command  are 
summer  flowers  certainly,  and  we  must  confess  there  are  not  so  many  of  them 
as  we  are  accustomed  to. 

Sempervivums  are  grown  in  many  mixed  collections,  and  they  make  good 
greenhouse  and  conservatory  plants  if  kept  somewhat  dry  during  winter. 
But  the  severe  winter  treatment  to  which  cactuses  and  aloes  are  subjected  is 
not  needed  ; it  is  enough  that  they  are  protected  against  extremes  of  damp 
and  cold,  and  they  will  prove  welcome  adornments  to  a comfortable  plant 
house.  Sempervivum  urbicum  is  a fine  tree  like  plant  that  has  lately  put  forth 
a grand  head  of  diffuse  racemes  of  white  flowers.  It  is  stately,  and  when 
fresh  beautiful.  S.  canariev.se  is  also  a fine  tree-like  species,  with,  at  the 
present  time,  a profuse  much-divided  head  of  pale  green  or  greenish-yellow 
flowers ; the  leaves  are  round  and  imbriated  like  the  pictures  on  Chinese 
pottery  of  Rheum  nobilis.  We  may  place  Sedum  formosissimum  here  with 
propriety;  it  is  a dwarf  plant  with  rhomboid  leaves  and  a spreading  mass  of 
long  racemes  carrying  pale  yellow  flowers. 

Indian  Gentian  may  be  a suitable  colloquial  name  for  the  species  of 
Exacum.  On  that  point  we  are  not  particular,  but  we  should  like  all  the 
world  to  know  how  lovely  are  these  plants.  Being  gentians,  of  course  they  are 
blue  ; and  not  being  gentians,  but  exacums,  they  have  not  bell-shaped  but 
salver-shaped  flowers.  And  again  we  say  we  are  not  particular,  but  nature  is 
very  particular,  and  she  has  put  into  Exacum  macranthum  a sort  of  beauty 
that  compels  the  beholder  who  sees  it  for  the  first  time  to  pull  a breath  and 
say  “ Oh  ! ” The  species  are  not  many.  Exacum  tetragonum  is  a lovely  herb 
that,  when  in  flower,  bears  a remote  resemblance  to  a solanum.  E.  Zeylanicum 
is  a Geylon  species  of  free  growth,  forming  a leafy  bush  crowned  with  large 
and  lovely  flowers  of  a rich  purplish  blue  colour.  Probably  E.  macranthum  is 
the  best,  its  colour  is  marvellous  ; it  is  an  easy  plant  to  grow  if  you  once  begin 
with  it,  and  its  resemblance  to  Solanum  amazonicum  is  wonderful.  We  repeat 
“ if  you  once  begin,’’  for  you  will  probably  want  seeds,  and  they  are  scarce. 
However,  if  you  can  obtain  this  beauty  for  the  stove  or  intermediate  house  it 
will  give  a bit  of  colour  that  will  cause  ecstacies. 

Peferomias  are  only  seen  in  stoves  that  contain  many  good  things.  They 
are  pepperworts  loving  low  places,  valleys,  and  the  banks  of  rivers  in  tropical 
countries.  A fine  plant  is  Peperomia  clitsicefolia,  a robust  grower,  with 
spathulate  leaves  and  green  inflorescence.  P.  marmorata  is  of  a neater  growth, 
with  handsomely  marbled  ovate  leaves  and  green  inflorescence.  P.  argyrea, 
figured  in  Hibberd’s  “ Beautiful  Leaved  Plants,  ’ has  orbiculate  leaves,  marked 
with  broad  grey  bands.  P.  resedifolia  is  probably  the  most  interesting  of  all, 
and  assuredly  now  is  one  of  the  jewels  of  the  stove,  for  it  is  crowned  with 
neat  spikes  of  inflorescence,  of  a pure  white  colour  and  the  most  elegant 
construction. 

Phyllanthus  means  flower-leaved  ; the  genus  is  allied  to  euphorbia.  Two 
pretty  plants  should  be  named  as  now  flowering,  Phyllanthus  lurbinatus,  with 
ranks  of  roundish  pinnated  leaves,  and  small  green  fl  iwers  at  the  base  of  each  ; 
and  P.  glaucescens,  leaves  seemingly  but  not  really  pinnate,  the  flowers  hanging 
below  them  ; a little  feast  for  a quiet  eye. 

Ipomasas  are  now  asserting  themselves,  and  we  have  examples  of  half  a- 
dozen  delightful  species  in  flower.  One  we  note  as  good  for  a rafter  in  an 
intermediate  house,  Jpomcea  Learei,  native  of  Ceylon,  a vigorous  grower,  the 
flowers  now  before  us  delicate  azure  blue,  with  a tint  of  pale  rose  in  the  tube. 
I.  Horsfallice  and  I.  Thomsoniana  are  so  nearly  white  that  both  are  not  wanted 
in  the  same  place,  and  of  the  two  Thomson’s  is  the  best.  I.  paniculata  is 
now  glorious,  and  it  loves  water  like  a fish. 

Medinillas  have  been  flowering  for  some  time  past,  and  Medinilla 
magnifica  will  always  secure  admiration,  especially  if  standing  away  from  all 
other  plants  so  as  to  show  its  entire  character.  A very  fine  plant  is  Medinilla 
amabilis,  with  larger  leaves  than  the  other,  and  less  colour  in  the  panicles, 
which  are  delicate  and  waxy.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  very  best  of  the  group. 

Billbergias  are  like  butterflies  in  two  respects.  They  are  “ gentlemen  ” 
of  the  planthouse,  but  “of  no  very  great  repute.”  Many  fine  bromeliads  are 
flowering  now.  Billbergia  variegata  is  attractive  ; it  is  a lumpy  plant,  very 
leafy,  the  inflorescence  consisting  of  green  flowers,  accompanied  with  large 
vermilion-scarlet  bracts.  Tillandsia  chrysostachys  is  a good  plant,  with  bold 
spikes  of  lemon  yellow. 

Cupheas  are  cared  for  as  bedders  more  than  as  stage  plants.  But  a precious 
little  gem  is  Cuphea  Commersoni,  now  flowering,  making  a heap  of  tiny  flowers 
of  a delicious  rosy  lilac  colour. 
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Acanthads  of  the  stove  are  mostly  over,  but  Jacobinia  magnified  is  in  per- 
fection with  fine  curly  wig  heads  of  flowers  of  a salmon-tinted  rose  colour.  It 
may  be’  labelled  Justicia  by  those  who  have  doubts  about  Jacob. 

iMANTOrnyLLUMS  are  important  now,  and  there  are  good  and  bad  varieties 
that  would  really  be  good  all  through  were  they  not  so  Dearly  alike.  But  they 
approach  so  nearly  that  we  can  afford  to  reject  as  bad  such  as  are  of  poor 
colours  or  have  narrow  segments.  One  that  delights  us  much  now  is  Imanto- 
phyllum  or  Clivia  Lindeni,  the  flowers  pale  orange-red,  the  form  good. 

Clerodendrons  are  making  a grand  show.  Conspicuous  amongst  them  is 
the  lovely  Clerodendron  Thomsons,  with  its  foaming  masses  of  creamy  white  and 
red,  changing  with  age  to  greenish  white.  Full  of  fire  is  C.  Kcempferi,  and 
very  near  it  in  colour  comes  C.  spcciosa,  a tremendously  vigorous  grower. 

Pancratiums  scarcely  attain  to  the  favour  they  deserve,  considering  how 
distinct  and  beautiful  and  how  easy  to  manage  they  are.  We  are  now  rejoic- 
ing in  the  lovely  flowers  of  Hymenocallis  macrostep/iana,  II.  littoralis,  and  U. 
gtauca,  the  first  named  of  these  three  being  the  most  desirable. 

Allamandas  are  among  the  grandest  of  stove  climbers,  but  never  appear 
to  advantage  in  a small  place.  Give  them  room  above  and  below,  or  do  not 
touch  them  ; that  should  be  the  rule  with  the  earnest  plant  grower.  When 
well  done  no  insects  touch  these  plants,  and  yet  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
hear  of  the  attacks  of  yellow  thrips,  the  consequence  of  unseasonable  firing  and 
rude  ventilating,  the  heat  pushed  too  much  at  one  time  and  too  much  cold  air 
at  another.  There  are  many  species  and  varieties,  but  no  one  wants  them  all, 
and  some  three  or  four  that  are  well  known  are  certainly  quite  second  rate. 
For  example,  we  can  do  without  A.  Aubleti,  and  it  is  a question  if  A,  violacea 
is  worthy  the  space  it  should  occupy  to  prosper.  For  the  walls  and  rafters 
Allamanda  Chelsoni  and  A.  Hendersoni  are  the  best.  A.  Schotti  is  a fine 
variety  of  the  last,  a superb,  free  flowering  plant.  For  pot  culture  there  is 
none  so  good  as  A.  grandiflora.  All  these  are  flowering  now,  and  are  grandly 
delightful. 


POTASH  AS  PLANT  FOOD. 

Abridged  report  of  a Discussion  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 
President  Moore  said  that  all  that  is  needed  to  be  supplied  to  plants  as 
food  is  nitrogen,  phosphates,  and  potash,  in  some  form.  Sometimes,  if  the  first 
two  are  supplied,  the  crops  will  fail  for  want  of  potash.  Feldspar  soils  have 
plenty  of  it.  Some  crops,  such  as  asparagus,  cabbages,  and  potatoes,  require 
a great  deal  of  potash.  Dr.  Goessmann’s  analysis  of  the  ashes  of  the  roots  and 
tops  of  asparagus  showed  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  potash.  This  convinced 
the  speaker  that  on  many  soils  it  is  not  supplied  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
asparagus,  and  now  he  has  a bed  of  an  acre  and  a half  on  a poor  soil  that 
naturally  produced  a growth  of  pitch  pine  and  birch,  and  never  had  a shovel- 
ful of  dung.  It  was  dressed  with  potash  and  bone,  and  from  it  were  cut  the 
bunches  which  received  the  first  prize  last  year.  This  treatment  will  be  con- 
tinued until  signs  of  failure  are  perceived.  The  cabbage  family  and  all  fruits 
require  potash,  if  it  is  not  in  the  soil  already  ; but  if  there  is  plenty  already 
it  is  of  no  use  to  apply  more,  though  some  cultivators,  who  have  increased 
their  crops  by  applying  it,  have  made  the  great  mistake  of  thinking  to  secure 
a further  increase  by  applying  more  when  there  was  already  enough  in  the 
soil.  A gentleman  in  Highton  applied  a large  quantity  of  wood  ashes  to  his 
ground,  which  added  nothing  to  his  crop  ; but  he  had  previously  dressed  it 
liberally  with  muriate  of  potash.  Market  gardeners  near  large  cities  find 
stable  manure  the  cheapest  source  of  all  plant  food,  and  they  use  it  very  freely, 
and  find  little  benefit  from  the  use  of  ashes  or  potash. 

Major  Henry  Emery  said  that  he  considered  potash  the  most  essential  food 
for  all  vegetables,  especially  potatoes ; one  hundred  bushels  of  which,  with  the 
tops,  furnish  by  analysis  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  pounds  of  potash  and 
fifty-one  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid.  In  boiling  a bushel  of  washed  and  peeled 
potatoes  it  was  found  that  they  lost  thirty-two  per  cent,  of  their  potash  and 
twenty  per  cent,  of  their  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  water  in  which  they  were 
boiled  killed  grass  when  poured  on  it.  In  rich  lands,  or  when  manured  with 
dung,  potatoes  are  often  scabby,  but  in  land  newly  burnt  over,  or  when 
manured  with  potash,  they  never  are.  He  strews  it  along  his  rows  of  potatoes, 
and  seldom  sees  a puncture  of  the  skin.  Potatoes  need  more  potash  than  any 
other  crop,  but  corn  will  not  kernel  out  at  the  tips  of  the  ears  if  there  is  not 
sufficient  potash  in  the  soil.  Potash  is  excellent  for  grass,  and,  whenever 
applied  to  it,  brings  in  clover,  which  contains  a large  quantity  of  nitrogen. 
Its  action  in  this  respect  has  never  been  explained.  The  speaker  thought  that 
potash  or  any  other  fertilizer  would  leach  out  of  a sandy,  gritty  soil,  unless  some 
green  crop,  such  as  clover  or  buckwheat,  was  ploughed  in,  which  would  retain 
not  only  the  potash,  but  the  nitrogen  and  phosphates.  He  had  used  seven- 
teen tons  of  commercial  fertilizers  in  a year  to  advantage,  and  prefers  potash 
in  the  form  of  muriate.  When  he  uses  stable  manure  he  sprinkles  potash  over 
it. 

William  H.  Hunt  said  that  in  common  with  most  farmers  away  from  cities 
he  had  found  a deficiency  of  manure.  He  had  bought  a good  deal  of  stable 
manure,  which  cost  him  eight  dollars  per  cord  at  his  farm  in  Concord,  and  at 
this  price  he  considered  it  an  expensive  manure.  Some  years  ago  he  began 
buying  phosphates  and  other  commercial  fertilizers,  but  concluded  that  they 
paid  only  with  exceptional  crops.  He  then  began  with  the  elements,  bone  and 
ashes,  buying  a large  quantity  of  the  former  at  his  farm,  and  using  freely  on 
grapes  and  strawberries,  and  was  much  pleased  with  the  results.  Sinoe  then 
he  has  bought  from  three  to  ten  tons  of  bones  yearly,  and  ashes  when  he  could 
get  them.  He  found  that  it  did  not  pay  to  use  acid  to  reduoe  bones  ; unlike 
potash,  it  is  not  valuable  as  a fertilizer,  and  the  same  money  expended  for 
potash  would  produce  better  results.  Last  year  ho  used  eighteen  hundred  or 
two  thousand  pounds  of  potash,  which  cost  four  and  a half  cents  per  pound. 
It  comes  in  casks  of  about  four  hundred  pounds  each,  and  is  as  hard  as  stone. 
He  used  four  or  five  parts  of  bone  to  one  of  potash.  The  bone,  which  is 
ground,  but  not  very  fine,  is  spread  in  the  barn  cellar.  The  potash  is  broken 
with  a sledge-hammer,  and  dissolved  to  saturation  in  a largo  kettle  of  boiling 
water.  It  is  then  turned  on  the  bone,  and  sets  up  a great  heat,  evolving 
nitrogen,  to  absorb  which  plaster  is  used.  Kieserite  (sulphate  of  magnosia) 
is  a better  absorbent,  but  costs  more.  It  is  also  itself  a good  fertilizer  for 
grapes.  The  mixture  of  bone  and  potash  is  allowed  to  stand  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  is  turned  over  several  times,  and  each  time  covered  and  mixed 
with  plaster  or  loam.  It  is  considerable  trouble  to  roduce  bones  in  this  way, 
but  it  gives  a hotter  return  for  the  money  thiin  buying  fertilizers  in  the 
market.  After  the  heap  has  fermentod  largo  piecos  of  bono  can  bo  crushed 
in  the  lingers.  Ho  usos  no  other  fertilizer  than  this  on  his  strawborries,  and  it 
Is  equally  good  on  grapes.  Ho  has  put  no  animal  manuro  on  his  grapes  sinoe 
they  were  set  out,  but  dressed  cither  with  ashes  or  bono  and  potash  in  some 


form,  and  this  treatment  has  been  so  satisfactory  that  he  will  continue  it.  A 
neighbour  has  used  a similar  preparation  of  bone  and  potash  on  his  pear  trees, 
making  the  fruit  better  and  fairer. 

William  C.  Strong  said  all  are  agreed  that  potash  and  phosphates  are  useful 
fertilizers,  but  we  want  to  know  the  best  form.  He  enquired  of  the  president 
whether  he  had  used  bone-black  or  fine  ground  bone  undissolved. 

President  Moore  said  that  he  used  bone-black  pretty  largely  one  year,  and 
had  also  used  bone  in  all  other  forms.  In  choosing  he  is  governed  largely  by 
the  price,  and  watches  to  see  where  he  can  get  it  cheapest.  He  can  afford  to 
apply  it  pretty  freely,  as  it  does  not  waste,  but  will  come  into  use  at  some 
time.  If  steamed  and  ground  fine  it  will  last  three  or  four  years.  Potash 
does  not  waste  in  a sandy  soil,  but  combines  with  it.  The  best  form  of 
potash  is  wood  ashes,  if  they  can  be  got  cheap  and  pure,  such  as  Canada  ashes, 
with  five  or  six  pounds  of  potash  to  the  bushel ; but  it  is  not  easy  to  get  them 
pure.  Wood  ashes  contain  phosphates  as  well  as  potash,  and  this  is  why 
ashes  are  preferable  to  muriate  of  potash,  and  why  leached  ashes  are  some- 
times nearly  as  good  as  unleached.  He  reduces  bone  by  spreading  three  or 
four  bushels  of  ashes,  and  then  wetting  the  bone  and  putting  it  on  the  pile, 
using  three  pounds  of  ashes  to  one  of  bone.  It  will  heat  and  give  off 
ammonia,  and  will  need  turning  over  and  covering  with  loam,  peat,  or  plaster. 
It  should  have  a pretty  thick  covering,  in  giving  which  you  extend  the 
fertilizer  ; but  this  you  can  afford  to  do  when  you  can’t  afford  to  buy  it 
extended.  In  Mr.  Hunt’s  plan  the  potash  is  more  caustic,  and  there  is  more 
danger  of  wasting  the  ammonia.  Many  people  are  deceived  in  buying  muriate 
of  potash,  a high  grade  of  which  contains  eighty-three  per  cent,  of  rouriale  of 
potash,  which  is  equal  to  fifty-five  per  cent,  of  pure  potash. 

Bone-black  is  bone  burnt  as  you  would  burn  coffee,  and  is  used  by  sugar 
refiners  for  filtering  sugar ; after  it  has  been  used  it  is  burnt  over  to  get  rid 
of  the  impurities,  and  the  fine  part  is  screened  out  and  sold  as  bone-black.  It 
is  bought  by  manufacturers  of  fertilizers  to  dry  off  their  mixtures,  being  in  the 
form  of  a line,  dry  powder  well  adapted  for  that  purpose.  There  is  more 
phosphate  in  bone-black  than  in  any  other  bone,  but  the  ammonia  is  all  burnt 
out  of  it.  There  is  less  ammonia  in  steamed  bone  than  in  fresh,  but  still  a 
considerable  quantity,  so  much  that  it  will  heat  in  a cask. 

Major  Emery  was  still  of  the  opinion,  though  the  president  differed 
from  him,  that  a very  fine,  sandy  soil  will  not  retain  potash,  but  if  vege- 
table matter  is  ploughed  in  the  soil  will  hold  the  potash.  Some  soils  will 
hold  whatever  is  put  into  them.  He  had  reduced  bones  by  placing  them  in  a 
pit  and  putting  potash  over  them,  and  covering  with  two  feet  of  loam.  In 
this  way  he  got  his  bone  pure.  The  mixture  was  applied  to  cabbages  with 
good  results.  In  steamed  bones  three  per  cent,  of  the  nitrogen  is  lost.  It  is 
true  that  the  ashes  of  asparagus  have  a large  proportion  of  potash,  but,  like  all 
plants  that  grow  quickly,  asparagus  makes  very  little  ashes.  Poplar  wood 
ashes  have  a larger  percentage  of  potash  than  oak  wood  ashes,  but  the  slowly 
growing  oak  makes  more  ashes  than  the  quickly  growing  poplar. 

W.  H.  Hills  said  that  he  had  tried  the  experiment  of  dissolving  whole  bones 
and  succeeded,  though  a chemist  said  he  could  not  do  it.  He  first  tried 
sulphuric  acid,  and  burnt  his  fingers  and  his  pocket.  If  a half-hogshead  is 
used,  and  there  is  a nail  driven  through  it,  the  acid  will  eat  the  nail  and  leak  out. 
He  recommendsd  a wooden  vat,  made  like  those  used  by  cyder  makers,  with- 
out any  metal.  The  speaker  uses  bone  and  wood  ashes  as  he  does  stable 
manure — all  he  can  get.  He  thought  bone  and  ashes  should  be  applied  in  the 
fall,  or  in  very  early  spring,  to  have  the  effect  show  the  first  year.  The 
second  crop  is  often  benefited  more  than  the  first.  It  takes  some  time  for  it 
to  become  mixed  with  the  soil.  Bone  alone  is  of  little  value  the  first  year, 
even  when  ground  fine.  Ashes  alone  do  not  act  as  soon  as  he  used  to  think 
they  did.  He  does  not  think  they  benefit  cabbages  the  first  year.  In  an 
experiment  with  ashes  applied  late  in  spring,  on  a square  rod  of  grass,  the 
product  weighed  half  a pound  less  than  on  the  adjoining  square  rod  ; but  after 
the  fall  rains  the  effect  of  the  ashes  was  seen. 

President  Moore  feared  that  Mr.  Hills’  statement  in  regard  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  dissolving  bones  in  acid  might  be  misleading.  He  had  dissolved 
many  tons  of  bones  in  acid,  and  there  is  no  trouble  about  it  when  you  know 
how.  He  used  an  old  feed-trough,  putting  in  a hundred  pounds  of  bones, 
and  then  mixing  fifty  pounds  of  acid  with  the  same  bulk  (not  weight)  of  water 
in  a tub,  and  pouring  it  on  the  bones,  and  stirring  it  up  with  long-handled 
hoes.  The  greatest  difficulty  oomes  from  the  mixture  being  in  a wet  state. 
He  uses  plaster  or  dry  soil  to  assist  in  drying  it.  If  too  much  acid  is  used  it 
is  left  of  the  consistency  of  melted  indiarubber.  He  had  dissolved  whole 
bones  with  acid,  but  it  is  very  difficult,  and  he  advised  those  present  not  to 
try  to  dissolve  any  but  pretty  fine  bone.  Bone  cannot  be  ground  fine  enough 
for  plants  to  take  up  without  being  dissolved.  He  thought  that  bone  and 
potash  are  far  better  than  stable  manure  for  fruit  of  any  kind.  The  colour  and 
flavour  of  fruit  are  affected  by  the  fertilizers  used.  He  believes  that  the 
colour  and  quality  of  his  peaches  have  been  improved  by  the  potash  applied. 
When  the  Garden  Committee  visited  the  peach  orchard  of  Mr.  Miles,  in 
Concord,  which  waB  then  bearing  a great  crop,  they  were  surprised  to  find  the 
fruit  on  the  speaker’s  trees  much  higher  coloured  and  higher  flavoured.  This 
orchard  was  on  the  same  sandy  soil  as  the  asparagus  bed  before  spoken  of. 
Excepting  that  they  make  cultivation  more  difficult,  the  stones  are  a benefit  to 
the  ground.  They  keep  the  soil  moist,  like  a mulch. 


litratuxc. 

♦ 

Lts  Tlantcs  dcs  Alpcs.  By  Hv.  CorreVoN,  Directeur  du  Jardin  d’Acoli- 
matation,  Geniive.  (Jules  Carey,  Genfcve.)  Tho  enterprising  director  of  the 
Jardin  Alpin,  at  Geneva,  haB,  in  this  neatly-printed  volume,  given  a general 
account  of  the  distribution  of  Alpine  plants  and  the  climatic  conditions  under 
which  they  are  produced,  with  a reviow  of  prevalent  theories  of  their  origin 
and  a practical  code  for  their  cultivation.  The  ten  principal  divisions  treat 
respectively  of  the  characters  of  Alpine  plants,  the  zones  as  dctormlnod  by 
altitude,  the  relations  of  the  plants  to  mountains  generally,  and  tho  transfer- 
ence of  the  plants  to  gardens  and  their  proper  troatmout  as  garden  plants.  M. 
Correvon  writes  with  enthusiasm,  and  will  infect  many  of  his  readers  with 
tho  liko  spirit.  And  ho  writes  with  care,  whioh  ho  can  tho  bettor  afford  to  do 
sooing  how  thoroughly  versed  ho  is  in  tho  subjoot.  This  admirable  work  will 
bo  translated  for  tho  spooial  advantage  of  our  readers,  for  It  is  high  time  it  had 
a placo  in  English  literature. 


KKATINO’H  POWDER.— Kills  bmrs.  moths,  llnas,  ami  all  Insoots  (porfeotly  unrivalled). 
Harmless  to  everything  but  insects.  Tins,  (hi.  ami  Is.  [Advt.J 
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Work  for  tljc  Week. 

— -♦ 

CONSERVATORY  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

Azaleas  to  bo  prepared  for  ripening  their  wood  by  giving  more  air.  Put 
out  the  earliest  in  a shady  plaoe. 

Camellias. — Treat  the  same  as  azaleas,  and  shift  any  that  require  it. 
Their  roots  may  be  refroshed  without  giving  larger  pots  by  turning  out  the 
ball,  removing  some  of  the  stuff  from  it,  and  making  it  up  again  with  fresh 
compost.  Pot  firm. 

Cinerarias  to  be  propagated  from  suckers  ; insort  round  the  sides  of  the 
pots  in  very  sandy  compost,  and  keep  close  for  a week.  Sow  for  seedling 
plants. 

Conservatory  to  have  plenty  of  air  night  and  day,  and  abundance  of 
water  for  all  growing  plants,  overhead  as  well  as  at  the  roots.  Neglect  of 
watering  now  will  hereafter  ohow  sad  results,  especially  among  soft-wooded 
and  liliaoeous  plants. 

STOVE  AND  ORCHID  HOUSE. 

Stove  — Aohimenes  and  Clerodendrons  require  weak  liquid  manure  to  keep 
them  in  full  vigour  and  beauty  ; shade  at  midday,  and  keep  up  a moist  heat. 
Ixoras  done  blooming  to  be  cut  in  close  and  placed  on  a bark  bed  to  break 
afresh.  See  that  the  plants  for  winter  blooming  are  doing  well,  and  pay 
espeoial  attention  to  Euphorbia  jacquiniseflora  and  Poinsettia  pulcherrima. 
Give  air  at  every  favourable  opportunity  ; plants  newly  potted  to  have  very 
moderate  supplies  of  water  at  the  root,  but  to  be  aided  with  a moist  warm 
atmosphere. 

Orchid  House. — Orchids  that  have  finished  their  growth  should  now 
have  Buch  attention  as  is  required  to  promote  the  ripening  of  the  pseudo-bulbs. 
Many  of  the  large  specimens  will  be  found  to  require  sponging  all  over,  and 
this  had  best  be  done  at  the  first  opportunity,  and  in  the  present  lull  of  work 
there  is  a fair  chance  of  its  being  done  effectually.  More  air  should  be  given 
now  among  orchids,  and,  to  allow  of  a freer  ventilation,  put  all  the  small  and 
growing  plants  at  one  end  of  the  house,  where  they  can  be  kept  close.  Stan- 
hopeas  are  about  to  commence  their  seasonal  growth,  which  is  a good  time  to 
repot  them.  As  a rule,  they  do  best  in  baskets,  both  because  of  their  habit  of 
growth  and  the  downward  direction  of  their  flowers.  There  need  be  no  fire- 
heat  in  either  house  this  month,  unless  we  have  a long  period  of  dull  cold 
weather,  in  which  case  keep  up  the  temperature  by  artificial  means  ; but,  as 
a rule,  a judicious  system  of  ventilating  and  shutting  up  will  ensure  a proper 
temperature  for  Indians  and  Mexicans  alike,  and  better  than  by  the  aid  of 
fire -heat. 

FORCING  AND  ORCHARD  HOUSE. 

Pinery. — As  pines  colour  the  plants  should  be  kept  moderately  dry. 
Plants  shy  of  fruiting  should  be  kept  dry  for  awhile,  to  cause  a check,  and 
then  be  liberally  soaked  and  kept  warm  and  moist,  and  the  new  growth  will 
result  in  the  production  of  fruit.  But  to  check  them  before  they  are  well 
matured  may  cause  premature  fruiting,  and  should  not  be  done  until  the 
plants  have  had  a long  course  of  liberal  culture.  Young  stock  must  be 
encouraged  to  grow  strong,  by  allowing  plenty  of  room  in  which  to  expand 
their  leaves  ; give  plenty  of  water,  and  repot  as  necessary. 

Vinery. — In  vineries  great  attention  must  be  paid  to  keeping  the  foliage 
healthy  to  the  last,  as  on  this  depends  the  maturation  of  the  buds  that  are  to 
fruit  next  season.  Maintain  a moist  atmosphere,  and  watch  vigilantly  against 
red  spider.  Vines  heavily  laden  with  fruit  must  have  the  assistance  of  strong 
liquid  manure.  Be  careful  not  to  cut  away  laterals  too  freely,  as  they  are  most 
useful  in  helping  the  maturation  of  the  bunches.  Be  careful  to  keep  the 
bunches  shaded  with  a few  leaves,  by  tying  the  laterals  over  when  necessary. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE  GROUNDS. 

, Evergreens  and  shrubs  of  the  free-growing  kinds  may  be  propagated  from 
this  time  to  the  end  of  August ; cuttings  put  in  a shady  place  will  root 
immediately.  Prepare  now  to  plant  evergreens,  which  move  well  from  the 
end  of  July  to  the  end  of  September. 

Hedges  of  all  kinds,  except  holly,  should  now  be  clipped  in.  Hedges  of 
large-leaved  trees,  such  as  laurel,  aucuba,  &c.,  ought  to  be  cut  back  with  a 
knife,  as  the  shears  will  spoil  their  appearance  for  the  whole  season. 

Pinks  to  be  propagated  from  pipings,  layers,  or  cuttings.  The  last  is  the 
simplest,  most  certain,  and  therefore  the  best  method. 

Rhododendrons  and  other  hardy  Americans  may  be  layered  now.  Beds 
of  Americans  much  exposed  to  the  sun  will  be  benefited  by  being  mulched 
with  moss  or  well-decayed  cow  manure. 

Routine  Work. — Cuttings  of  all  kinds  may  now  be  struck  out  of  doors  ; 
Antirrhinums,  Phloxes,  Pentstemons,  Alyssums,  Dielytras,  &c.,  and  cuttings 
of  Laurels,  Aucubas,  and  other  shrubs  may  be  struck  in  the  shade.  Annuals 
may  be  sown  early  in  J uly,  to  keep  np  the  gaiety  of  the  borders. 

FRUIT  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 

Strawberry  Runners  struck  in  pots  may  now  be  cut  off.  and  the  plants 
be  in  due  course  shifted  into  a size  larger,  or  turned  out  into  beds.  Strong 
rooted  runners  should,  in  the  summer,  be  taken  off  to  form  new  plantations, 
and  be  pricked  out  into  well-manured  beds,  pretty  close  together,  to  strengthen, 
preparatory  to  making  new  beds  in  September  ; or  they  may  be  laid  in  small 
pots,  with  a stone  or  peg  to  fix  them,  and  will  root  directly. 

Wall  Trees. — Tie  in  and  train  as  needful,  and  use  the  syringe  to  wall 
trees  if  the  weather  should  be  dry,  and  especially  with  east  winds.  Continue 
to  bud  stone-fruit  trees  for  orchard  and  pot  culture.  Thin  out  weak  spray  on 
all  bush  fruits,  and  foreright  shoots  on  wall  fruits.  Maiden  trees  intended  to 
be  trained  should  be  stopped,  to  make  them  break  into  side-shoots,  as  a whole 
Beason  s growth  is  thus  saved. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  FRAME  GROUND. 

Asparagus  Beds  to  have  plenty  of  liquid  manure  when  available,  and  use 
the  grass  mowings  from  the  lawn  as  mulchings  to  prevent  the  soil  from  crack- 
ing. 

Plant  Out  Brussels  Sprouts,  Green  Collards,  Kale,  Savoys,  Cabbages, 
Broccoli,  &c.  If  the  plants  are  crowded  in  the  seed  bed  it  is  best  to  get  them 
out  at  once.  Have  all  ready,  and  in  the  evening  put  out  as  many  rows  as 
possible,  and  give  a little  water  to  every  plant.  Next  morning  lay  a few 
boughs  or  mats  over  them  to  shade  off  the  sun,  and  the  next  evening  get  out 
more  till  the  planting  is  finished.  This  is  better  than  waiting  for  rain  which 
may  be  so  heavy  as  to  render  the  ground  unfit  to  be  trodden  on,  and’  if  suc- 
ceeded immediately  by  heat  the  plants  will  flag  as  much  as  if  put  out  in  dry 
weather,  whereas,  being  already  in  the  ground,  the  smallest  shower  benefits 
them. 


Seed  Beds  for  autumn  spinach  should  now  be  made  up  and  well  manured, 
and  tho  seed  got  in  without  delay. 

Sow  tho  last  succession  of  French  Beans  ; also  Lettuce,  Endive,  Walcheren 
Cauliflower,  Radish,  Small  Salads,  Spinach,  Peas,  and  Turnips. 

Vegetables  in  Season  comprise  Broad  and  French  Beans,  Cabbage, 
Cauliflowers,  Cuoumbers,  Lettuces,  Mushrooms,  Onions,  Peas,  Potatoes, 
Radishes,  Spinach,  Tomatoes,  Turnips,  and  Vegetable  Marrows. 


HARDY  PLANTS  IN  FLOWER. 

The  hardy  plants  that  are  conspicuous  now  include  foxgloves,  herbaceous 
pmonies,  silenes,  geraniums,  day  lilies,  poppies,  mulleins,  dianthus,  rock  roses, 
a few  saxifragas,  the  later  pyrethrums,  and  the  whole  series  of  florists' 
anemones  and  ranunculuses.  We  shall  make  note  here  of  interesting  and 
beautiful  subjects  that  cannot  be  said  to  speak  for  themselves  so  loudly  as 
some  of  the  more  popular  subjects. 

Geraniums  are  not  of  great  importance,  but  in  a mixed  border  and  in  the 
wild  garden  and  wilderness  a certain  number  are  indispensable  for  their  rustio 
beauty.  Our  old  friend  Geranium  pratense,  in  about  half  a-dozen  forms,  is 
now  in  perfection,  and  commands  a halt  as  we  walk  through  the  garden.  The 
common  kind,  as  seen  in  the  Derbyshire  Dales,  is  the  best  for  general  purposes; 
the  white  is  a delicate  beauty,  and  the  double  blue  and  double  white  are  good, 
while  of  pale  blue  and  rose-tinted  varieties  there  are  perhaps  half  a-dozen. 
The  finest  of  the  rose-coloured  species  is  G.  armenum,  which,  with  the  blue 
pratense,  should  be  in  every  garden  where  such  plants  are  admitted.  A third 
necessary  of  life  to  the  hardy  man  is  G.  sanguineum,  a brilliant  Britisher,  of 
which  also  there  are  several  varieties,  the  most  distinct  and  useful  of  these 
being  the  one  named  Lancastrieme.  The  finest  form  of  the  pure  G.  sanguineum 
is  to  be  found  near  St.  Bees  ; it  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world  when 
the  July  sun  is  shining  full  upon  a great  mass  of  it.  Another,  and  perhaps 
the  last  of  the  very  best,  is  G.  Ibericum,  a splendid  plant,  with  a rather  solid 
leafage,  and  very  large  flowers  of  a fine  tone  of  blue.  The  rosy-pink  G. 
Grevillea  is  a respectable  and  cheerful  plant. 

Fleabanes  do  not  command  rapturous  admiration,  but  Erigeron  glabellum 
is  a good  plant  of  dwarf  habit  with  rather  large  flowers,  the  rays  purple,  the 
disc  yellow  ; and  E.  philadelphicum  is  also  a good  plant,  a trifle  smaller  than 
the  last,  the  rays  pink,  the  disc  yellow.  Very  beautiful  now  is  E macro- 
natum,  also  known  as  Vittadenia  triloba,  of  neat  growth,  and  producing  a 
complete  cloud  of  “daisies”  of  various  shades  of  delicate  rose,  purplish  pink, 
and  white.  It  is  scarce,  but  as  it  is  good  enough  for  the  most  select  rockery, 
we  advise  all  and  sundry  to  look  after  it. 

Dianthus  is  still  a great  gun  and  will  be  thought  well  of  when  it  “ goes 
off  ” at  the  National  Carnation  Show.  Until  then  one  may  find  consolation  in 
admiring  a few  that  will  be  named.  Dianthus  arenarius  is  a little  weedy  in 
growth,  the  white  flowers  sweetly  fringed.  D.  ccesius  is  now  in  perfection, 
and  in  half  a-dozen  varieties  at  least.  The  type  is  of  very  dwarf  growth,  the 
leafage  greyish,  the  flowers  smallish,  well  shaped,  and  of  a very  pleasing  self- 
pink colour.  D.  plumarius  is  an  old  friend,  to  be  seen  everywhere  in  shapes 
innumerable,  but  there  is  a delicate  beauty  in  what  may  be  considered  its 
normal  wild  form,  with  glaucous  leafage,  the  flowers  white  or  tinged  with  rose, 
or  with  a touch  of  warm  colour  in  the  centre.  As  a rockery  plant  it  is  perfect. 
D.  petreeus  and  D.  suffruticosus  are  small  varieties  of  D.  plumarius,  which  is 
naturally  variable,  and  spread  over  many  regions  of  the  South  of  Europe. 

Catchflies  may  be  considered  to  comprise  for  present  purposes  several 
genera  of  the  caryophyllaceas.  One  of  the  loveliest  now  is  Saponaria 
ocymoides,  a genuine  rock  and  ruin  plant,  forming  lovely  cushions,  sprinkled 
with  small  rosy  flowers.  S.  exspitosa  is  equally  good,  and  is  conspicuous  for 
its  beautiful  green  leaves,  which  form  what  may  be  called  an  “ artistic  ” basis 
for  its  clusters  of  rosy  flowers.  In  the  same  style  of  growth  is  Arenaria 
pinifolia,  a lovely  gem,  with  white  flowers.  The  well-known  Silene  alpestris 
is  now  solid  with  flowers  which  are  whiter  than  snow,  a strange  thing  to  say, 
perhaps,  but  true.  A good  rustic  plant  for  half-wild  places  is  S.  fimbriata, 
growing  four  feet  high,  the  puffy  calyx  purplish,  the  white  corolla  fringed. 
S.  g allied  is  in  the  same  way,  but  dwarfer.  In  this  category  will  appear  the 
brilliant  and  cheap  Lychnis  flos  Jovis,  unequalled  in  its  way,  and  sometimes 
grand  in  a country  garden.  A pretty  little  thing  is  L.  alpina,  a small  form  of 
the  gay  L.  viscaria.  Very  soon  we  shall  see  the  tine  flowers  of  L.  chalcedoniea, 
L.  grandiflora,  and  L.  Lagascce,  which  are  usually  in  flower  at  this  time,  but  in 
common  with  many  other  things  are  hindered  by  the  weather.  There  are 
weaker  things  in  the  world  than  the  mouse  ear  chickweeds,  and  the  one  that 
is  grown  “ everywhere  ” as  a bedder,  that  is  Cerastium  tomentosum,  is  now,  as 
a rockery  plant,  delicately  beautiful.  Equally  acceptable  is  C.  arvense,  qaite 
a common  thing,  but  very  charming  in  its  spread  of  herbage,  crowned  with 
white  flowers,  looking  as  if  trying  to  pass  for  a saxifrage. 

Golden  Rod  is  not  to  be  thought  of  now,  the  veteran  hardy  man  will  say. 
But  there  is  one  now  in  flower  that  should  be  in  the  list  of  choice  plants  ; it 
rises  only  six  to  nine  inches,  and  is  crowned  with  nice  spikes  of  orange-yellow 
flowers.  It  is  a variety  of  Solidago  Virgaurea  starved  down  to  toy  propor- 
tions. 

Roscoea  is  quite  unknown  in  the  hardy  garden,  and  is  but  little  known  as 
a cool  greenhouse  plant.  It  is  worth  attention,  as  although  the  greenhouse 
is  its  proper  place,  it  belongs  to  the  large  class  of  tender  plants  that  thrive  in 
sheltered  places  and  are  easily  managed  by  experienced  cultivators.  It  may 
be  likened  to  an  iris.  The  flowers  are  purple.  It  is  not  an  iris,  but  one  of 
the  scitamineae. 

Violas  of  many  kinds  are  flowering  freely,  the  cold,  wet  weather  appear- 
ing to  suit  them  very  well.  The  best  of  the  rockery  kinds  are  Viola  calcarata , 
blue  ; V.  flava,  yellow  ; V.  cornuta,  blue ; and  V.  cornuta  alba,  white.  The 
last-named  is  exceedingly  pretty,  and  somewhat  scarce. 

Saxifragas  are  nearly  run  out,  but  we  have  still  plenty  of  flowers  on  about 
a dozen  kinds.  Saxifraga  Hosti  has  diffuse  white  flowers  overspreading  its 
encrusted  leaves.  S.  Valdensis  forms  a grey  patch  with  many  short  tufts  of 
white  flowers,  S.  pedata  has  bright  green  leaves  and  plenty  of  white  flowers. 
The  grand  S.  cotyledon,  known  also  as  S.  pyramidalis  and  S.  nepalensis,  has  not 
quite  run  out,  for  plants  that  occupy  cool  places  on  the  rockery  now  show 
their  glorious  piles  of  white  Sowers,  and  make  us  wonder  whence  they  come, 
so  small  is  the  plant  as  compared  with  its  panicles.  So  again,  S.  longifolia  may 
still  be  found  in  perfection.  These  two  superb  species  are  perfectly  hardy, 
but  have  a way  of  dying  out  as  though  from  exhaustion,  and  the  lover  of  such 
pets  should  raise  a few  plants  every  year,  to  keep  the  happy  game  going. 

Fraxinella  shall  close  this  list.  It  is  now  perfect  and  a good  thing, 
although  it  does  not  rank  with  the  choicest  of  hardy  plants.  Of  Dictamnus 
fraxinella,  there  are  two  varieties,  the  white  and  the  red.  Both  are  good 
border  plants,  and  both  are  “said  to  be  ” phosphorescent. 
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CIIERTSEY  DISTRICT  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  June  17. 

This  admirably  managed  and  flourishing  society  held  its  tweuty-first  annual 
exhibition  on  tho  above-mentioned  date  in  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Woburn 
Park,  Addlestone,  and  a more  thoroughly  satisfactory  display  of  horticultural 
produce  could  not  well  have  been  desired.  In  consequence  of  the  show  being  held 
rather  earlier  than  usual,  combined  with  the  lateness  of  the  season,  a few  of 
the  departments  were  hardly  so  strong  as  in  previous  years  ; but  others  were 
considerably  above  the  average,  and,  regarded  as  a whole,  the  exhibition  was 
in  every  way  worthy  of  the  district,  which  abounds  in  good  gardens  and 
horticultural  skill  of  a high  order.  The  weather,  which  has  such  a material 
influence  upon  horticultural  gatherings  was  not  particularly  favourable,  for 
although  dry  it  was  very  cold.  Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Rawlings,  who 
has  occupied  the  position  of  secretary  since  the  formation  of  the  society 
twenty-one  years  since,  the  arrangements  were  admirably  carried  out,  and  gave 
satisfaction  to  all  who  took  part  in  the  proceedings. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  are  invariably  above  the  average  of  those 
contributed  to  local  exhibitions,  and  this  occasion  was  no  exception  to  the 
rule,  for  the  competition  was  spirited  in  the  several  classes  and  the  plants 
good.  In  the  class  for  six  Mr.  J.  Reeves,  gardener  to  W.  Hewett,  Esq., 
Templemere,  Oatlands  Park,  was  first  with  good  specimens  of  Kalosanthes 
coccinea,  Statice  profusa,  Rhynchospermum  jasminoides,  Clerodendron 
Balfouriaoa,  and  Tabernsemontana  coronaria  fl.  pi.  ; Mr.  J.  W.  Reed,  gardener 
to  E.  Pettett,  Esq.,  Broadwater,  Oatlands  Park,  was  a capital  second,  with  a 
group  in  which  Stephanotis  floribunda  and  Anthurium  Scherzerianum  were 
especially  well  represented.  The  premier  award  in  the  class  for  four  was  made 
in  favour  of  Mr.  J.  Child,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Slade,  Claygate,  Esher,  whose 
collection  included  an  exceptionally  well  flowered  specimen  of  the  brightly- 
coloured  Allamanda  cathartica.  To  the  classes  for  eight  and  twelve  miscel- 
laneous plants  excellent  collections  were  contributed  by  Mr.  J.  Reeves,  Mr. 
W.  Sutton,  gardener  to  J.  J.  Sassoons,  Esq.,  Ashley  Park,  Walton,  and  Mr. 
Reed. 

Fine  Foliage  Plants  were  well  represented  both  in  numbers  and  the 
quality  of  the  specimens.  At  the  head  of  the  competitors  in  the  class  for 
twelve  was  Mr.  J,  Reeves,  who  contributed  Pandanus  Yeitchi,  Caladium 
Prince  Albert  Edward,  Croton  majesticus,  and  Cycas  revoluta  ; Mr.  W.  Reed 
was  a close  second  with  a very  attractive  group,  in  which  Acalypha  tricolor 
and  Dracaena  Bausei  were  especially  good  ; Mr.  W.  Sutton  was  third.  In  com- 
petition for  the  prizes  for  six,  Mr.  J.  Plowman,  gardener  to  C.  L.  Smith,  Esq., 
Oakfield,  Walton,  was  first,  staging,  amongst  other  good  things,  Dracaena 
Shepherdi  and  Cocos  Weddelliana  in  a high  state  of  development. 

Pelargoniums  were  shown  in  high-class  condition,  and  the  collections  in  the 
several  classes  produced  a brilliant  display  of  colour.  The  plants  throughout 
were  of  rather  large  size,  neatly  trained,  and  superbly  flowered.  The  first 
place  in  the  class  for  six  single  zonals  was  occupied  by  Mr.  J.  Reeves,  and  in 
the  corresponding  class  for  six  zonals  Mr.  Child  and  Mr.  Millican  were  first 
and  second  respectively.  The  prizetakers  in  the  class  for  single  specimen 
zonals  were  Mr.  Reeves,  Mr.  Reed,  and  Mr.  Millican  in  the  order  of  their 
names.  Mr.  Reed  was  at  the  head  of  the  competitors  in  the  class  for  six  show 
varieties  with  admirable  examples,  and  Mr.  Reeves  was  second. 

Fuchsias  were  considerably  above  the  average,  and  the  specimens  were  so 
free  in  growth  and  superbly  flowered  as  to  present  a striking  contrast  to  those 
previously  met  with  at  exhibitions  held  this  season.  Mr.  Reeves  was  suc- 
cessful in  occupying  the  post  of  honour  in  the  class  for  six  with  exceptionally 
good  specimens  of  Wave  of  Life,  Grand  Duchesse  Marie,  Mrs.  Marshall, 
Gustave  Dor<5,  Beacon,  and  Display  ; Mr.  J.  Child  and  Mr.  W.  Reed  were 
second  and  third  respectively.  Mr.  J.  Plowman  was  first  in  the  class  for  four, 
with  admirably  grown  specimens ; and  the  awards  for  a single  specimen  were 
made  in  favour  of  Mr.  Reeves,  Mr.  Plowman,  and  Mr.  Reed  in  the  order  of  their 
names. 

Aciiimenes  and  Gloxinias  were  hardly  so  numerous  as  at  some  of  the 
previous  exhibitions,  but  those  staged  were  highly  meritorious.  Mr.  Child 
was  first  in  the  class  bet  apart  for  the  first-mentioned  with  excellent  examples 
in  which  the  several  forms  of  Longiflora  were  presented  in  capital  condition. 
Gloxinias  were  splendidly  shown  in  the  class  for  six  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite, 
gardener  to  the  Hon.  Colonel  Talbot,  Glenhurst,  Esher,  and  Mr.  Stedman, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Verity,  Moorcroft,  Weybridge;  and  good  examples  were 
shown  in  the  class  for  four  by  Mr.  Sparrow  and  Mr.  Carpenter. 

Ferns  were  fully  equal  to  the  high  average  of  previous  years,  and  both 
exotic  and  indigenous  species  were  admirably  represented.  For  six  exotics 
Mr.  Reed  was  first  with  an  excellent  group,  comprising  Platycerium  grande, 
Gymnogramma  chrysophylla,  and  other  good  species.  Mr.  Reeves  was  second 
with  a collection  in  which  Adiantum  concinnum  latum  was  well  represented. 
The  premier  award  for  four  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  A.  Millican,  gardener 
to  H.  Cobbett,  Esq.,  Walton,  who  staged  a very  large  and  exceptionally  fine 
specimen  of  Todea  superba.  Mr.  Sparrow,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  A.  Bram- 
well,  Barrow  Hill,  Chertsey,  was  second,  and  Mr.  W.  Sutton  was  third.  Mr. 
Millican  was  first  in  the  class  for  four  hardy  ferns  with  fine  specimens  of 
Scolopendrium  vulgare  crispum,  Athyrium  filix-fcemina  cristata,  and  Trieho- 
manes  radicans.  Mr.  Reeves  was  second,  staging  the  elegant  Adiantum 
pedatum  in  good  condition.  For  six  British  kinds,  Mr.  Millican  was  first 
with  a collection  in  which  were  excellent  specimens  of  Lastrea  filix-mas  cris- 
tata, Athyrium  filix-fcemina  plumosum,  Scolopendrium'vulgaro  crispum,  and 
Trichomanes  radicans. 

Groups  op  Plants  were,  as  usual,  of  exceptional  excellence,  and,  whilst 
forming  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  tho  exhibition,  did  great  credit 
to  the  taste  of  the  several  exhibitors.  In  competition  for  the  prizes  offered  by 
the  president,  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Eetteridge  for  a group  oooupying 
fifty  square  feet,  Mr.  Reeves  was  first,  Mr.  Plowman  second,  and  Mr.  Millican 
third  with  arrangements  differing  hut  little  in  relativo  morit.  Tho  first  prize 
in  tho  class  for  groups  occupying  ninety-eight  foet  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Sutton,  who  had  an  exceedingly  beautiful  arrangement,  in  which  Canterbury 
Bells  wero  employed  to  great  advantage.  Mr.  Jfarvey  was  second. 

TUBEROUS  Begonias  were  presented  in  a condition  evincing  a thorough 
acquaintance  with  their  cultural  requirements.  Mr.  Child,  Mr.  J.  Thorne, 
gardener  to  A . E.  Flood,  Esq.,  Tho  Beeches,  Walton,  and  Mr.  Reeves,  who 
were  tho  prizetakers  in  tho  class  for  six,  had  collections  of  a very  high  dogreo 
of  excellence.  Mr.  Carpenter  and  Mr.  Harvoy  exhibited  woll  in  the  class  for 
four. 

Cut  Flowers  wero  staged  In  largo  numbers,  and  produoed  a bright  dis- 
play. Rosos  wore,  for  so  early  in  tho  season,  presented  In  capit  al  condition  by 


Mr.  J.  Sparrow,  Mr.  Carpenter,  and  Mr.  Waite.  These  exhibitors  and  Mr. 
Reeves,  Mr.  Reed,  Mr.  Harvey,  and  Mr.  Thorne  also  were  the  most  successful 
exhibitors  in  the  classes  for  miscellaneous  cut  flowers.  Table  decorations  were 
remarkably  tasteful,  the  most  successful  exhibitors  in  the  several  classes  being 
Mr.  Plowman,  Mr.  Millican,  and  Mr,  Sutton.  Good  hand  bouquets  came  from 
Mr.  Carpenter  and  Mr.  Millican. 

Fruit  was  of  good  quality  throughout.  Messrs.  Sparrow,  Waite,  and 
Sutton  were  the  prizetakers  for  black  grapes  with  Black  Hamburgh.  In  tho 
corresponding  class  for  white  grapes  Mr.  Sparrow,  Mr.  Reed,  and  Mr.  Sutton 
were  awarded  the  prizes  in  the  order  of  their  names  for  good  clusters  of 
Foster’s  Seedlings.  Mr.  Sparrow  was  first  for  a scarlet  flesh  melon  with 
Benham  Beauty,  and  Mr.  Child  was  first  for  a green  flesh  variety  with  Hero 
of  Lockinge  ; Messrs.  Reed  and  Waite  were  second  and  third  respectively 
in  each  class.  Mr.  Sutton  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  a dish  of  peaches 
and  for  a dish  of  nectarines.  Mr.  Sparrow  was  first  with  Pitmaston  Orange, 
Mr.  Reed  was  second  with  Lord  Napier,  and  Mr.  Sutton  third.  Strawberries 
were  exceptionally  fine,  and  Mr.  Sharpe,  Knowle  Hill,  Virginia  Water,  was 
first  with  very  large  and  beautifully  finished  fruit  of  Marguerite;  Mr.  Harvey 
and  Mr.  Child  were  second  and  third. 

Vegetables  were  plentiful  and  of  high  quality.  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite  wa3 
first  for  eight  kinds  with  a very  fine  collection,  in  which  was  a grand  dish  of 
Waite’s  Seedling  tomato,  a large  fruited  variety  in  the  way  of  Stamfordian, 
and  good  examples  of  Carter’s  Telephone  pea  and  Veitch’s  Early  cauliflower. 
Mr.  Waite  was  also  first  for  a brace  of  cucumbers,  closely  followed  by  Mr. 
Child  and  Mr.  F.  Sparrow  for  second  and  third  places.  The  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Reed  in  the  class  for  the  best  collection,  without  restriction  as 
to  the  number  of  varieties. 

Miscellaneous  Contributions  included  a very  effective  group  of  orchids 
from  Messrs.  T.  Jackson  and  Son,  Kingston,  and  a collection  of  large-flowered 
pelargoniums  from  Mr.  J.  Wiggins,  gardener  to  W.  Clay,  Esq.,  Kingston. 

The  judges  were  Mr.  Puttick,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  King,  and  Mr.  G. 
Gordon. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  June  22. 

Exhibition  of  Roses  and  Pelargoniums. 

The  plants  for  which  special  provisions  were  on  this  occasion  made  in  the 
schedule  comprised  show,  fancy,  and  zonal  pelargoniums,  roses,  and  gloxinias  ; 
but  the  competition  was  very  poor  in  all  the  classes,  and,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, the  collections  were  decidedly  second-rate.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
exhibition  was  equal  in  interest  and  attractiveness  to  those  previously  held 
this  season,  for  the  contributions  to  the  miscellaneous  class  were  more  numerous 
than  usual,  and  of  a high  degree  of  excellence.  Hardy  flowers  were,  indeed, 
so  well  shown  that  it  is  quite  safe  to  aver  that  they  produced  one  of  the  finest 
displays  that  has  yet  been  seen.  Orchids  were  also  well  represented,  and  con- 
tributed materially  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  show. 

Pelargoniums  had  four  classes  set  apart  for  them,  three  of  which  were  for 
plants  and  one  for  cut  flowers,  and  in  neither  of  them  was  the  competition  very 
spirited.  The  only  exhibitor  in  the  class  for  a group  of  not  more  than  eighteen 
show,  decorative,  and  fancy  varieties  was  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  who  staged 
plants  comparatively  large  in  size,  exceedingly  fresh,  and  splendidly  flowered, 
and  was  awarded  the  first  prize.  The  large-flowered  varieties  in  the  collection 
comprised  Florence,  a beautiful  show  flower,  the  lower  petals  rich  crimson, 
the  top  petals  dark  marone ; Mons.  Demoulin,  brilliant  carmine ; Comtesse 
H.  de  Choiseul,  blush,  with  small  purple  blotch  on  top  petals  ; Lady  Isabel, 
rose-lilac,  spotted  with  purple  ; Martial,  bright  crimson,  with  dark  top,  one  of 
the  best  of  the  coloured  show  varieties  for  specimen  culture  ; Pluto,  salmon- 
pink,  with  dark  top  ; Veteran,  salmon-pink,  with  marone  top  ; Robena,  bright 
pink,  very  distinct  and  effective  ; Illuminator,  scarlet,  with  black  blotch  on 
top  petals,  very  effective  in  specimen  form  ; Gold  Mine,  bright  red,  a free- 
blooming  variety  of  excellent  habit ; and  Confessor,  a large  and  handsome 
show  flower.  The  fancies  comprised  Delicatum,  Irene,  and  other  varieties 
equally  well  known. 

One  collection  only  was  contributed  to  the  class  for  eighteen  zonals,  aud 
that  was  shown  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Hill,  gardener  to  H.  Little,  Esq.,  The  Barons, 
Twickenham,  to  whom  the  second  prize  was  awarded,  the  first  prize  being 
withheld.  In  the  class  for  nine  without  restriction  as  to  size  of  pot,  Mr.  Hill 
was  first  with  a collection  consisting  of  specimens  of  comparatively  large 
size  and  well  flowered.  The  varieties  included  Atala,  Mons.  C.  Lowagie,  Lotus, 
J.  Miller,  Paul  Chabonier,  Jules  Simon,  Mrs.  Gordon,  and  Emilie  Girardin. 
The  second  prize  was  withheld,  and  Mr.  Chadwick,  gardener  to  E.  M.  Nelson, 
Eeq.,  Hanger  Hill  House,  Ealing,  was_awarded  the  third  prize  for  neat  ex- 
amples in  six-inch  pots. 

The  contributions  to  the  class  for  cut  blooms  of  zonals,  twelve  varieties, 
three  trusses  of  each,  were  few  in  number  but  of  fairly  good  quality.  Mr.  J. 
Morgan,  gardener  to  Major  Scott,  Wray  Park,  Reigate,  was  first  with  tinely- 
developod  trusses,  and  Mr.  Chadwick  was  second  with  a stand  of  flowers  pos- 
sessing much  merit. 

Gloxinias  were  represented  by  one  collection,  and  that  consisted  of  plants 
so  indifferently  flowered  that  no  award  was  made  by  the  judges. 

Roses  had  two  classes  provided  for  them,  and  in  both  the  whole  of  the 
contributions  wero  of  a high  order  of  merit.  For  a group  of  thirty  roses  in 
pots  not  exceeding  eight  inches  in  diameter  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Oheshunt, 
were  first  with  a beautiful  collection  consisting  of  standards  and  dwarfs  in 
about  equal  numbers.  The  variotios  represented  in  standard  form  wore  Mrs. 
Bosanquet,  Belle  Lyonnais,  Celine  Forestier,  Marie  van  Houtte,  Madame 
Villerinoz,  and  Marechal  Niel.  Chief  amongst  tho  dwarf  specimens  wero 
those  of  Francisoa  Kruger,  Madame  Cusin,  Annie  Laxton,  Ulrioh  Brunner, 
Sunset,  Merveille  do  Lyon,  and  La  France.  Mr.  W.  Rumsey,  Joyning’s 
Nursery,  Waltham  Cross,  was  a very  close  second  with  neat  examples 
remarkable  alike  for  tho  freshness  and  high  quality  of  tho  flowers. 

Thoro  was  a very  spirited  contest  for  the  prizes  for  twonty-four  cut  roses, 
single  trusses,  and  tho  premier  award  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  G.  Prince, 
Oxford,  who  staged  a box  of  very  fine  blooms  of  tea-scontod  varieties.  Tho 
varieties  wore  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Mario  van  Houtte,  Madamo  Lambard, 
Jean  Duchcr,  Alba  Rosea,  Uomoro,  Souv.  do  Paul  Noyron,  Souv.  d’un  Ami, 
very  deep  in  oolour,  Souv.  do  Kliso  Vardon,  Marechal  Niel,  Anna  Olivier, 
Frnnoisoa  Kruger,  Jules  Finger,  Niphetos,  Roino  Mnrie  llenriette,  Oatliorino 
Mormet,  Princess  of  Wales,  Devoniensis,  and  Perlo  des  Jardins.  Mosers. 
Paul  and  Son,  Choshunt,  woro  a close  seoond  with  finoly  dovolopod  flowors, 
those  of  Paul  Jamaln,  A vooat  Duvivler,  M.  Franoisquo  Revo,  and  Ktoilo  do 
Lyon  being  especially  meritorious.  Mr.  W.  Rumsey  third.  Mr.  G.  l’rinoo 
contributed  seven  boxes  of  out  rosos,  for  which  lie  was  awarded  tho 
bronzo  modal.  Tho  flowers,  whioh  consisted  ohiolly  of  teas,  woro  of  high 
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quality,  and  includod  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  Rubens,  Souv.  d’un  Ami,  Anna 
Olivier,  Souv.  d’  Eliso  Lovot,  Mailamo  Lamhard,  Madame  Ouain,  Ma  Capuoin, 
l’rinoeaa  of  Waloa,  Souv.  do  Mad.  Pernet,  Mona.  Furtado,  Adam,  and  the  Hon. 
Edith  Gifford. 

Messrs.  J.  Carter  ano  Co.’s  Prizes  for  ououmbers  and  melons  wore  well 
contested  and  oreatod  considerable  interest.  For  Cartor’a  Blenheim  Oraugo 
melon,  Mr.  Lookie,  gardenor  to  the  Hon.  G.  0.  Fitzgerald,  Oakloy  Court,  was 
first  with  a large,  handsome,  and  delioiously  flavoured  fruit  ; Mr.  H.  W.  Ward, 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  Longford  Castlo,  Salisbury,  was  seoond.  In  com- 
petition for  a brace  of  Cartor’a  model  cucumber,  Mr.  Lookie  was  first  with  fruit 
about  eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  perfect  in  Bhape.  Mr.  PhillipB,  The 
Deodars.  Meopham,  was  seoond,  and  Mr.  Bolton,  gardener  to  W.  Spottis- 
woode,  Combo  Bank,  Seven  Oaks,  was  third,  both  staging  excellent  examples 
of  this  fine  variety. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons’  Prizes  for  the  best  braoe  either  of  Sutton’s 
Imperial  Green  flesh,  Sutton’s  Scarlet  Invincible,  or  Sutton’s  Hero  of  Lockinge 
were  oompeted  for  in  a spirited  manner,  and  the  whole  of  these  excellent 
varieties  were  well  represented.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  T. 
Lookie,  who  staged  a capital  braoe  of  Suttou’s  Imperial  Greenflesh  ; Mr.  Ward 
was  seoond  with  Hero  of  Lockinge,  which  deservedly  maintains  its  high  popu- 
larity; and  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  gardener  to  F.  Whitbourn,  Esq,  Great  Gearies, 
Ilford,  was  third. 

Hardy  Plants  and  Flowers  formed  the  largest  and  decidedly  the  most 
important  part  of  the  exhibition,  and  received  a full  share  of  attention  from 
the  visitors. 

Messrs.  William  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  exhibited  a very  interest- 
ing and  beautiful  collection  of  cut  specimens  of  trees  and  shrubs  with  richly 
coloured  leafage,  and  several  boxes  and  baskets  of  roses.  The  roses  included 
fine  boxes  of  Harrisoni  and  Niphoto3,  and  baskets  of  Austrian  briers  and 
Scotch  roses.  The  specimens  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  included  Quercus  Con- 
cordia, the  finest  of  all  the  golden  trees,  being  rich  in  colour  and  free  in  growth  ; 
Quercus  purpurea,  a distinct  form,  with  bright  bronzy-red  leafage  ; Prunus 
Pishardi,  a distinct  plum,  with  foliage  of  a deep  red  colour ; Corylus  avellana 
purpurea,  the  purple-leaved  nut,  so  well  known  for  its  distinct  character  and 
effective  colour  ; Castanea  vesca  foliis  aureis,  a distinct  variety  of  the  Spanish 
Chestnut,  having  leaves  broadly  margined  with  yellow  ; Ulmus  Wredi  aurea, 
a pleasing  variety  with  soft  yellow  foliage  ; Lilium  umbellatum  and  L.  umbel- 
Iatum  incomparabilis  were  also  well  shown  by  the  firm,  to  whom  the  award  of 
the  silver  Banksian  medal  was  made. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  contributed  a collec- 
tion of  hardy  plants  and  flowers,  which  formed  a broad  belt  extending  one 
half  the  length  of  the  conservatory,  and  was  awarded  the  silver  gilt  Banksian 
medal.  The  collection  comprised  campanulas,  lilies,  delphiniums,  pyrethrums, 
irises,  and  herbaceous  poeonies,  and  produced  a very  brilliant  display.  It  in- 
cluded also  numerous  examples  of  the  exquisitely  beautiful  Cvpripedium 
spectabile,  which  received  much  attention. 

From  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  came  a collection  of  hardy  plants 
and  cut  flowers,  equally  remarkable  for  its  extent  and  attractiveness.  Paeonies, 
pyrethrums,  and  poppies  were  staged  in  large  numbers,  and  amongst  the  latter 
were  several  semi-double  forms  of  the  wild  poppy,  varying  in  colour  from 
bright  rose  to  brilliant  scarlet  and  deep  crimson,  and  so  beautiful  as  to  merit  a 
place  in  gardens  in  which  poppies  are  grown.  These  are  known  as  the  Brox- 
bourne  Poppies.  Ulmus  plumosa  aurea,  a bright  golden  elm,  and  Philadelphus 
aurea,  one  of  the  most  richly  coloured  of  the  golden-leaved  shrubs,  were  well 
represented,  as  also  were  Dictamnus  fraxinella,  Centranthus  ruber,  Tropaeolum 
polyphyllum,  one  of  the  best  of  the  hardy  species,  and  Campanula  glomerata 
dahurica.  Messrs,  Paul  and  Son  also  exhibited  a good  specimen  of  Sarracenia 
purpurea  from  their  bog  garden  at  High  Beech,  and  a fine  example  of  the 
lovely  Disa  grandiflora. 

Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  Langport  Nurseries,  Somerset,  as  at  the  previous 
exhibition,  staged  a collection  of  cut  flowers  of  great  magnitude  and  unsur- 
passed effectiveness,  and  were  awarded  the  silver-gilt  Banksian  medal.  Single 
and  double  pyrethrums  were  presented  in  large  numbers  and  in  a highly 
attractive  condition,  but  the  great  feature  of  the  display  was  formed  by  the 
glorious  display  of  herbaceous  paeonies.  Gaillaidias  were  also  well  represented 
in  the  collection. 

From  Messrs.  Hooper  and  Co.,  Co  vent  Garden,  came  a beautiful  contribu- 
tion of  herbaceous  paeonies  and  gloxinias,  and  numerous  examples  of  a very 
distinct  petunia,  which  has  received  the  designation  of  Empress.  The  award 
of  the  bronze  medal  was  made  to  the  firm.  Messrs.  E.  H.  Krelage  and  Sons, 
Haarlem,  exhibited  a collection  of  about  two  hundred  varieties  of  single  and 
double  paeonies,  and  were  awarded  the  bronze  medal. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  contributed 
hardy  flowers  in  large  quantities  and  a highly  attractive  condition,  and  were 
awarded  the  silver  Banksian  medal.  Ixias,  irises,  pyrethrums,  poppies,  and 
paeonies  were  especially  good. 

Orchids  included  a very  beautiful  group  from  R,  J.  Measures,  Esq.,  Cam- 
bridge Lodge,  Flodden  Road,  Camberwell,  to  whom  the  award  of  the  silver- 
gilt  Banksian  medal  was  made.  It  included  numerous  examples  of  Cattleya 
Mendeli,  C.  Mossiae,  Masdevallia  Harryanum,  and  Odontoglossum  vexillarium. 
There  was  also  a nicely-flowered  plant  of  the  beautiful  Oncidium  Jonesiauum. 
Mr.  West,  gardener  to  Major  Lendy,  Sunbury,  exhibited  an  immense  mass  of 
Cattleya  Mossiae,  which  was  splendidly  flowered,  the  spikes  numbering  sixty- 
two,  and  the  flowers,  which  are  remarkable  for  the  rich  colouring  of  the 
labellum,  were  well  developed.  The  award  of  the  bronze  medal  was  made. 

Wild  Flowers  were  represented  by  several  interesting  and  tastefully- 
arranged  collections  contributed  by  the  boys  educated  in  the  Harpenden 
School,  and  a bronze  medal  was  awarded  to  the  master,  J.  Henshaw,  Esq. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present : Mr.  J.  O’Brien  in  the  chair  ; Major  Lendy,  Dr.  Masters,  the  Rev. 
W.  Wilks,  and  Messrs.  Shirley  Hibberd,  J.  Douglas,  E.  Hill,  H.  Turner, 
H.  M.  Pollett,  J.  Dominy,  J.  Hudson,  H.  Herbst,  C.  Noble,  J.  Walker,  W. 
Bealby,  H.  Cannell,  W.  Holmes,  H.  Ballantine,  H.  Bennett,  G.  Paul,  and  R. 
Dean. 

From  Kew  were  sent  specimens  of  Streptocarpus  Dunni,  a very  singular 
plant  from  the  Transvaal,  and  Exacum  macranthum.  The  first  mentioned 
has  a very  short  stem  bearing  a single  leaf,  which  is  ovate,  much  corrugated, 
and  of  a greyish-green  hue,  and  about  eighteen  inches  in  breadth  by  two  feet 
in  length.  From  the  base  of  the  midrib  rise  large  clusters  of  reddish  flowers, 
which,  if  not  particularly  attractive,  add  much  to  the  singularity  of  the 
appearance  of  the  plant.  Exacum  macranthum,  popularly  known  as  the 
Ceylon  Gentian,  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful  biennial,  introduced  in  1853.  It 
has  fresh  green  leafage,  comparatively  large  flowers,  of  a deep  cobalt-blue, 


with  prominent  golden  anthers.  The  plants  shown  wero  about  fifteen  inches 
in  height,  and  wero  very  attractive. 

Mr.  Davenport,  gardener  to  H.  Hill,  Esq.,  Arnold  Hill,  Notts,  exhibited 
a fine  form  of  Cattleya  Wagneri  and  several  beautiful  varieties  of  C.  Mossiae. 
Mr.  Little  contributed  a good  specimen  of  “ Little’s  variety  ” of  Laelia,  a form 
remarkable  for  tho  large  size  and  line  form  of  the  flowers.  Mr.  Douglas  sub- 
mitted several  spikes  of  the  beautiful  Lmlia  majalis.  Mr.  O’Brien  presented 
a plant  of  Cymbidium  chloranthum,  an  interesting  but  comparatively  un- 
attractive species  ; and  Dr.  Duke,  Lewisham,  exhibited  a variety  of  Odonto- 
glossum vexillarium,  of  which  the  labellum  had  a large  blotch  of  white,  in 
which  there  were  numerous  crimson  spots. 

From  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Co.,  St.  Albans,  came  a good  example  of 
Odontoglossum  chocoense,  a free-growing  species  producing  spikes  of  large 
finely-formed  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  bright  red  with  narrow  golden 
margin,  and  the  labellum  pale  yellow.  Mons.  H.  Wendland,  Hanover,  ex- 
hibited Warscewiczella  Wendlandi,  a handsome  species  with  greenish  sepals 
and  petals  and  purplish  labellum.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  con- 
tributed a good  spike  of  the  beautiful  Cattleya  Wagneri. 

A specimen  in  flower  of  the  singular  Protea  Hubbardif?)  was  shown  by 
Mr.  S.  Ford,  gardener  to  E.  Hubbard,  Esq.,  Leonardslee,  Horsham,  who  was 
accorded  a vote  of  thanks.  Several  very  beautiful  stands  of  verbenas  were 
shown  by  Mr.  Stacey,  Dunmow.  From  Mr.  R.  Owen,  Maidenhead,  came 
several  fine  stands  of  cut  pelargoniums,  comprising  several  beautiful  ivy- 
leaved pelargoniums.  Mr.  Wright,  Streatham  Hill,  contributed  a good 
specimen  of  the  elegant  Gymnogramma  Schiz  iphylla,  the  plant  shown  being 
regarded  by  the  exhibitor  as  superior  to  the  type. 

Fruit  Committee. 

Present:  Harrison  Weir,  Esq.,  in  the  chair;  Dr.  Hogg,  and  Messrs.  W. 
Warren,  T.  J.  Saltmarsh,  G.  T.  Miles,  G.  Norman,  W.  Paul,  J.  E.  Lane,  A. 
W.  Sutton,  P.  Crowley,  T.  B.  Haywood,  F.  Rutland,  W.  Denning,  T.  F. 
Rivers,  J.  Burnett,  George  Bunyard,  R.  D.  Blackmore,  and  J.  Woodbridge. 

The  duties  of  the  committee  were  on  this  occasion  very  light,  as  they  were 
limited  to  discussing  the  merits  of  a green  flesh  melon,  shown  by  Mr.  Lockie 
under  the  name  of  Oakley  Court,  but  not  considered  of  sufficient  merit  to 
justify  its  receiving  the  distinction  of  a first-class  certificate,  and  two  good 
dishes  of  Stamfordian  tomato  from  Mr.  H.  W.  Ward. 

Novelties. 

These  were  again  numerous,  and  a considerable  proportion  possessed  much 
merit.  First-class  certificates  were  granted  as  under  : 

To  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  of  Langport,  for  the  undermentioned 
herbaceous  paeonies, 

Princess  of  Wales. — A remarkably  fine  variety,  the  flowers  very  large  and 
of  globular  form  ; the  colour  blush,  deepening  to  flesh  pink  in  the  centre. 

Princess  Beatrice. — Very  distinct  and  beautiful,  the  flowers  globular,  with 
light  rose  guard  petals  and  cream-coloured  centre. 

Queen  Victoria. — A handsome  globular  flower  of  a delicate  pink  colour. 

To  Mr.  C.  H.  Hill  for 

Cattleya  Mossioe  Arnoldi. — A beautiful  variety,  the  flowers  rather  above 
the  average  in  size,  the  sepals  and  petals  blush  white,  the  labellum  white  with 
large  purple  blotch  and  yellow  throat. 

To  Messrs.  Hooper  and  Co.  for 

Petunia  Empress. — A charming  double  variety  ; the  habit  is  remarkably 
good,  and  the  flowers,  which  are  large  and  full,  are  of  a pleasing  shade  of 
mau  ve-pink. 

To  M.  Godefroy  Lebeuf,  Argenteuil,  for 

Begonia  Arthur  Mallet. — An  ornamental-leaved  variety ; the  leaves  of 
which  are  of  a bright  rose  colour  with  dark  green  veins. 

To  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  for 

Thunia  Veitchiana. — An  exquisitely  beautiful  hybrid,  obtained  by  a cross 
effected  between  T.  Marshalli  and  T.  Bensonise.  It  is  similar  in  general 
character  to  the  first-mentioned,  and  the  flowers  have  blush  coloured  sepals 
and  petals,  and  a bright  purple  labellum  with  golden  throat. 

To  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  for 

Doronicum  Draytonensis. — A very  fine  form,  with  large  and  elegant  flowers 
of  the  richest  golden  yellow. 

To  Mr.  Slocock,  Woking,  for 

Thuiopsis  borealis  lutea. — A distinct  and  handsome  variety  of  this  well- 
known  coniferous  tree,  distinguished  by  the  rich  golden  hue  of  the  young 
growth. 


YORK  FLORAL  FETE,  June  23  to  25. 

The  great  features  for  which  the  York  Floral  Fetes  have  long  been  remark- 
able were  fully  maintained  on  this  occasion,  and  the  exhibition,  regarded  as  a 
whole,  was  generally  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best  that  has  been  held  by 
the  Floral  Fete  Committee  since  its  formation  twenty-seven  years  since.  The 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  bloom,  and  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their 
flowers,  were,  as  for  many  years  past,  contributed  in  large  numbers  ; roses  and 
pelargoniums,  which  are  invariably  well  shown,  were  fully  equal  to  the  average 
of  previous  years  ; orchids  were  more  strongly  represented  than  at  any  pre- 
vious exhibition  at  York,  and  the  groups  of  plants  in  which  arrangement  was 
the  test  of  merit  were  so  numerous  and  good  that  they  constituted  a feature 
which,  by  a large  proportion  of  the  visitors,  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
attractive  in  the  exhibition.  Fruit  was  remarkably  good,  and  vegetables  were 
staged  in  a manner  that  did  much  credit  to  the  cultural  skill  of  those  who  took 
part  in  the  competition  for  the  prizes  provided  for  them.  The  arrangements 
were  admirably  carried  out,  and  reflected  much  credit  on  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
honorary  secretary,  and  other  members  of  the  executive. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  had  the  most  liberal  provisions  made 
for  them  in  the  schedule,  and  the  competition  in  the  principal  classes  was 
very  keen.  In  the  class  for  sixteen,  of  which  ten  were  to  be  in  bloom,  the  first 
prize  of  £20  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Letts,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Zetland,  Aske 
Hall,  Richmond,  Yorkshire,  who  had  a magnificent  group.  The  specimens 
comprised  Azalea  Madame  Cannaert  d’Hamale,  A Queen  of  Roses,  Ixora 
Williamsi,  one  of  the  best  of  the  many  good  kinds  in  cultivation,  the  habit 
being  remarkably  good,  and  the  flower  trusses  large  and  effective  in  colour  ; 
Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  Dasylirion  acrotrichum,  Encephalartos  Vroomi,  a 
remarkably  handsome  cycad,  which  tells  well  in  an  exhibition  group ; Erica 
depressa,  well  furnished  with  its  pleasing  yellow  flowers;  Kentia  Fosteriana, 
and  Croton  Johannis,  which  is  singularly  effective  when  so  well  coloured  as  in 
this  instance.  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  was  second  with  an  effective 
group,  in  which  occurred  finely-developed  specimens  of  Hedaroma  tulipifera, 
Pimelia  decussata,  Erica  tricolor  Wilsoni,  and  E.  Cavendishi.  Mr.  W.  Dove, 
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Crown  Cottage,  York,  was  third  with  a collection  in  which  Eucharis 
amazonica,  Statice  profusa,  Acalypha  musaica,  and  Vinca  oculata  were  well 
represented.  Mr.  Letts  was  first  also  in  the  class  for  six  stove  and  green- 
house plants  in  bloom,  in  which  the  competition  was  limited  to  amateurs,  and 
had  specimens  evincing  cultural  skill  of  a high  order  ; Mr.  J.  B,  Hodgkin, 
Elm  Bridge,  Darlington,  was  second  ; and  T.  Fry,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Woodburn, 
Darlington,  was  third.  The  prizes  in  the  class  for  three  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  were  awarded  to  Mr.  E.  Adams,  Mr.  W.  N.  Champion,  and  Mr.  W. 
Bateman  in  the  order  of  their  names.  Mr.  Cypher  was  successful  in  occupy- 
ing the  first  place  in  the  class  for  three  heaths. 

Ornamental- leaved  Plants  were  remarkably  good,  and  comprised  palms, 
cycads,  and  crotons  of  great  excellency,  the  last-mentioned  being  especially 
welljcoloured.  For  six,  Mr.  McIntyre,  gardener  to  Mrs,  Gurney  Pease,  Wood- 
side,  Darlington,  was  first  with  a group  in  which  were  well-grown  specimens 
of  Cocos  Weddelliana,  Aralia  elegantissima,  and  Croton  Chelsoni ; Mr.  J. 
Cypher  was  a close  second  ; and  Mr.  T.  Fry  third.  For  three,  Mr.  Letts  and 
Mr.  W.  Bateman  were  first  and  second  respectively.  There  was  a spirited 
competition  for  the  prizes  for  four  dracaenas,  and  the  awards  were  made  to 
Mr.  T.  Fry,  Mr.  Hodgkin,  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Brogdenin  the  order  of  their  names. 
In  the  corresponding  class  for  orotons  Mr.  Letts  was  first  and  Mr.  McIntyre 
second,  both  contributing  specimens  remarkable  for  the  splendid  development 
of  the  leaf-colouring. 

Orchids  were  far  above  the  average  and  proved  immensely  attractive. 
The  premier  award  in  the  open  class  for  twelve  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr. 

G.  Hardy,  Pickering  Lodge,  Timperley,  Manchester,  who  staged  specimens  of 
large  size  and  splendidly  flowered,  the  most  noteworthy  being  those  of  Laelia 
purpurata,  Cattley  a Mossise,  C.  Mendeli,  and  Odontoglossum  vexillarium  roseum, 
a beautiful  variety  distinguished  by  its  depth  of  colouring.  Mr.  J.  Cypher  was 
second  with  a collection  in  which  were  good  examples  of  Saccolabium  gucta- 
tum,  Dendrobium  Dearei,  D.suavissimum,  and  the  brilliantly-coloured  Epiden- 
drum  vitellinum  majus.  Dr.  Ainsworth,  Broughton,  Manchester,  was  third, 
and  presented  in  his  collection  fine  specimens  of  Phalaenopsis  amabilis  and 
Odontoglossum  cordatum.  Mr.  Hardy,  Mr.  Cypher,  and  Dr.  Ainsworth  were 
also  first,  second,  and  third  respectively  in  the  open  class  for  eight.  In  com- 
petition for  the  prizes  for  four,  Mr.  W.  N.  ChampioD,  Upper  Shibden  Hall, 
Halifax,  was  first  with  excellent  specimens,  the  most  important  being  perhaps 
that  of  the  showy  Dendrobium  densiflorum.  Mr.  J.  Sunley,  South  Milford, 
was  a close  seoond,  having  amongst  others  a finely  spotted  variety  of  Odonto- 
glossum Alexandras.  Mr.  BatemaD,  who  was  third,  presented  a very  good 
specimen  of  Vanda  tricolor.  In  the  class  for  a single  specimen  orchid  Mr. 
Letts  was  first  with  an  example  of  Aerides  ordorata  bearing  thirty-five 
racemes. 

Boses  in  Pots  were,  as  in  previous  years,  very  largely  shown,  and  suf- 
ficed to  fill  nearly  the  whole  of  the  available  space  in  one  of  the  largest 
tents.  In  competition  for  the  prizes  in  the  class  for  six  plants  in  pots,  un- 
limited as  to  size,  Messrs.  Pybus  and  Son,  Monkton  Moor,  Ripon,  were  first 
with  neat  examples  bearing  flowers  of  good  quality,  closely  followed  by 
Messrs.  W.  Jackson  and  Co.,  Scruton,  Bedale,  for  second  place.  For  nine 
roses  in  pots,  not  exceeding  eight  inches  in  diameter,  the  firm  last  montioned 
were  first,  and  Messrs.  Pybus  and  Son  second.  Messrs.  Pybus  and  Son  were 
successful  in  occupying  the  first  place  in  the  class  for  fifteen,  in  pots  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  and  Messrs.  W.  Jackson  and  Co.  were  second.  These  two 
firms  were  also  the  most  successful  exhibitors  in  the  several  classes  for  single 
specimens.  The  chief  awards  in  the  classes  in  which  the  competition  was 
limited  to  private  growers  were  made  in  favour  of  Mrs.  Tetley,  Fox  Hill, 
Westwood,  Leeds,  Miss  Steward,  Dr.  HingstoD,  and  Mr.  J.  Gowthorpe. 

Ferns  were  particularly  good,  and  included  several  gleichenias  in  a very 
high  state  of  development.  In  the  class  for  six  exotic  kinds  Mr.  Hodgkin 
was  first  with  a very  fine  collection,  Mr.  McIntyre  was  a close  second,  and 
Mr.  Fry  third.  For  three  the  exhibitor  last  mentioned  occupied  the  first 
place,  and  Mr.  McIntyre  and  Mr.  W.  Dove  were  second  and  third  respec- 
tively. Hardy  ferns  were  especially  good,  and  in  the  two  classes  set  apart 
for  them  Mr,  W.  R.  Robinson,  Lowther  Street,  York,  was  first,  and  Mr.  W. 

H.  Rodwell  was  seoond.  Both  exhibitors  contributed  collections  in  which 
the  finest  of  the  varieties  of  Athyrium  filix-feemina,  Lastra  filix-mas,  Scolo- 
pendrium  vulgare,  and  Polystichum  angulare  were  represented  by  specimens 
in  a high  state  of  development. 

Pelargoniums  were  staged  in  splendid  condition,  and  produced  a brilliant 
display  of  colour.  The  large  flowered  and  zonals  were  particularly  good,  and 
fancies,  bronze  zonals,  and  variegated  varieties  were  well  represented.  The  most 
successful  of  the  large  band  of  exhibitors  was  Mrs.  Tetley,  who  was  first  in  the 
classes  for  twelve  show,  six  show,  six  fancy,  three  show,  three  fancy,  twelve 
zonal,  and  six  zonal  varieties.  The  whole  of  the  collections  from  the  gardens 
of  Fox  Hill  were  of  large  size,  and  so  densely  flowered  and  highly  finished  as 
to  surprise  not  a few  of  the  visitors.  Amongst  the  other  exhibitors  who 
specially  distinguished  themselves  in  the  pelargonium  classes  were  Mr.  J.  T. 
Ilingston,  Miss  Steward,  Messrs.  Pybus  and  Sou,  Mr.  J.  Sunley,  Mr.  J. 
Belierby,  Messrs.  Simpson  and  Son,  and  Rev.  G.  Yates. 

Cut  Flowers  included  a good  display  of  roses  and  a liberal  contribution 
of  hardy  flowers.  Mr.  H.  May,  Bedale,  waB  successful  in  occupying  the  first 
place  in  the  open  classes  for  forty-eight,  thirty-six,  and  twenty-four  roses,  and 
staged  medium  sized  flowers  of  good  quality.  Mr.  J.  House,  Peterborough, 
was  second  for  thirty-six,  and  Mrs.  Tetley  was  second  in  the  other  two 
classes. 

Groups  arranged  for  effect  contributed  more  to  the  attractions  of  the  exhi- 
bition than  for  some  years  past,  and  did  great  credit  to  the  several  exhibitors. 
Mr.  McIntyre  distinguished  himself  by  taking  the  premier  award  in  each  of 
the  two  classes.  Mr.  R.  Simpson,  Selby,  was  a good  second  in  the  class  for 
a group  to  occupy  an  area  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  square  feet  ; and  Mr.  J. 
B.  Hodgkin  was  third  ; tho  arrangements  in  each  case  being  very  tasteful. 
In  the  class  for  a smaller  group,  Mr.  T.  Fry  was  second,  and  Mr.  J.  T. 
HiDgston  third. 

Fruit  comprised  pines,  grapes,  peaches,  nectarines,  and  melons  of  excellent 
quality.  There  was  a keen  contest  in  the  great  class  for  a collection  of  eight 
kinds,  and  in  the  result  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles,  gardener  to  Lord  Carrington, 
Wycombo  Abbey,  was  first,  and  Mr.  Mclndoe,  gardener  to  Sir  J.  Pease,  Bart., 
M.P.,  Halton  Hall,  Guisboro’,  second.  For  a collection  of  six  kinds  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Meynell-Ingram  and  Mr.  Mclndoe  were  find  and  seoond.  In  the 
remaining  classes  for  fruit  the  chief  awards  were  made  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Clayton,  gardener  to  J.  Fielden,  Esq.,  Grimston  Park,  Mr.  Milos,  Mr. 
McIntyre,  Mr.  Allsop,  pardoner  to  Lord  Ilotham,  Dalton  Hall,  Hull,  Mr. 
R.  II.  C.  Nevlll,  Lord  Middleton,  Mr.  Black,  and  Mr.  Button. 

Vegetables  wore  well  represented  both  in  point  of  numbers  and  quality. 
The  competition  was  very  spirited  in  the  olass  for  eight  distinct  kinds,  and 


the  first  place  was  occupied  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Milos,  with  a collection  of  great 
excellence;  Colonel  Thorpe  was  second ; and  Mr.  Goodacre,  gardener  to  the 
Earl  of  Harrington,  El  vaston,  Derby,  third.  In  competition  for  the  prizes  in  the 
two  classes  for  cucumbers  the  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  E.  Harrison,  Mr.  J. 
Sunley,  Mr.  Mclndoe,  Messrs.  Simpson,  and  Mr.  S.  Hardcastle.  Tomatoes  were 
represented  by  good  examples  from  Mr.  Mclndoe,  Mr.  G.  Hardy,  and  Mr. 
ClaytOD. 


fttplits  to  ©units. 

E.  M.  M. — Your  strawberries  appear  to  have  been  troubled  with  a slight 
shower  of  rain  immediately  followed  by  brilliant  sunshine,  and  the  globules 
of  water  upon  them  have  acted  as  burning  glasses,  causing  injurious  dis- 
figurement. The  crop  will  probably  ripen  well,  for  this  mischief  will  not 
seriously  affect  the  proper  function  of  the  leaves. 

Names  of  Plants. — M.  A.  W. — Ornithogulum  umbellatum,  the  Star  of 
Bethlehem.  J.  W. — 1,  Montbretia,  that  cannot  be  named  without  flowers ; 

2,  Calceolaria  pubescens ; 3,  Gyrnnadenia  conopsea  ; 4,  Orchis  morio.  R. 

Baxter. — 1,  Origanum  dictamnus  ; 2,  Robinia  hispida  ; 3,  Pachysandra  pro- 
cumbens.  We  cannot  name  the  seeds  of  maize  sent ; probably  a seed  merchant 
could  do  it.  For  botanical  purposes,  they  are  all  varieties  of  Zea  mays.  If 
the  seeds  are  sown  at  once  you  will  have  a good  leaf  growth  in  the  later  part 
of  the  summer,  but  you  must  not  expect  to  obtain  ripe  cobs  from  any  of  them. 
The  seeds  in  papers  are  : 1,  some  kind  of  poppy;  2 is  the  pea-nut,  Arachis 
hypogtea,  described  in  G.M.,  Dec.  30,  1882  ; No.  3 is  seed  of  the  pepper  plant, 
they  appear  to  be  fresh  and  would  probably  germinate.  Plants  in  box  : 1, 
Poterium  sanguisorba ; 2,  Polygala  vulgaris  ; 3,  Listera  ovata ; 4,  Orchis 
mascnla.  J.  Harris. — 1,  Daphne  altaica  ; 2,  Rhododendron  ferrugineum  ; 3, 
Euonymus  echinatus  ; 4,  Polygala  major  ; 0,  Ophiopogon  Jaburan,  a really 
nice  plant  when  it  prospers,  and  a warm  sheltered  nook  is  the  chief  require- 
ment. The  variegated  leaved  variety  is  as  hardy  as  the  green  leaved,  but 
neither  are  hardy  enough  to  brave  out  all  our  winter  weather.  W.  J.  A.  H. — 
1,  Ophrys  arachnites  ; 2,  Cypripedium  macranthum ; 3,  C.  calceolus ; 4, 
Habenaria  ciliaris ; 5,  Gyrnnadenia  conopsea ; 6,  Orchis  maculata.  J. 

Johnson. — They  are  all  varieties  of  Campanula  glomerata,  and  differ  so  little 
as  not  to  be  worth  naming.  There  are  several  distinct  varieties  in  gardens, 
dark  blue,  full  starch  blue,  very  pale  blue,  and  pure  white.  You  had  better 
secure  these  before  you  select  any  more  seedlings.  Heal-all. — Your  pretty 
flower  is  the  feather  hyacinth,  Muscari  comosum  monstrosura.  It  is  scarce 
and  good.  J.  Bentall. — 1,  Doronicum  austriacum  ; 2,  Clematis  montana  ; 

3,  Lilium  martagon,  a quite  distinct  plant  from  the  “scarlet  martagon,”  which 
is  called  Lilium  chalcedonicum.  Your  martagon  will  never  be  scarlet,  its 
range  of  colour  is  from  dingy  purple  to  a lovely  purple-black,  and  when  in  its 
dark  dress  it  is  called  Lilium  dalmaticum.  J.  B. — When  the  botanical  names 
are  given  the  readers  may,  if  they  please,  hunt  up  the  histories  of  their  plants. 
If  we  were  to  attempt  to  give  the  history  of  every  plant  sent  to  be  named  we 
should  have  to  load  the  pages  with  matters  in  very  many  cases  of  no  interest 
or  importance  whatever.  F.  T. — Philadelphus  Gordonianus. 


©bttuarg. 


Recently,  at  Duffield,  Derbyshire,  Mr.  Llewellyn  Jewitt,  F.S.A.,  the  eminent 
antiquary,  and  author  of  valuable  works  on  ceramic  art  and  of  a life  of  William 
Hutton.  He  was  in  his  71st  year. 


Auction  Sales  for  tfje  lEnsumg  ®2Eeek. 

Tuesday,  June  29.— Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  and  68,  Cheapside  ; Orchids. 

Tuesday,  June  29. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  Johnson  Hall,  Eccleshall ; Orchids,  Stove 
Plants  &c. 

Thursday’ July  1.— Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden  ; Orchids. 
Friday,  July  2. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  and  68,  Cheapside  ; Orchids. 


lEarftttg, 


COVENT  GARDEN. 


Fruit. 

Apricots..  — — ..per  doz.  Os.  61.  to  Os.  8d.  i 

Cherries  ....per  lb.  Os.  4d.  „ Is.  Od. 

Figs per  doz.  2s.  Od.  ,,  3s.  Od. 

Gooseberries per  quart  Os.  3d.  ,,  Os.  41. 

Grapes  — — _ — per  lb.  2s.  Od.  „ 4s.  Od. 
Lemons  per  case  10s.  Od.  „20s.  Od. 

Melons each  Is.  Od.  ,,  2s.  61. 

Peaches per  doz.  2s.  Od.  ,,LOs.  Od. 

Pine-apples,  English,  per 

lb 2s.  Od.  „ 2s.  6d. 

Pine-apples,  St.  Michaels, 

each — 3s.  Od.  „ 7s.  6d. 

Strawberries  ......per  lb.  Os.  8d.  ,,  28.  6d. 


Vegetables. 


Artichokes,  Globe,  per  da. 
Brans,  French  ....per  lb. 

Beet  ....._ per  doz. 

Cabbages  ...  _ _ . .per  doz. 

Carrots _..  per  bun. 

Cauliflowers per  doz. 

Cucumbers each 

Endive  per  doz. 

Herbs  .... per  bunch 

Horse-radish  ....  per  bun. 
Lettuces,  Cabbage,  per  doz. 

Lettuce,  Cos per  doz. 

Luelts per  bun. 

Mint,  Green per  bun. 

Mushrooms  _ — per  basket 

Onions  per  bunch 

ParHley  per  bun 

Poas per  quart 

Radishes  _ per  doz.  bunch 

Rhubarb  per  bun. 

Small  Naladlng  ..  per  pun. 

Spinach  - nor  bushel 

Tomatoes  per  lb. 

TurnlpH  .... per  bunch 


2s.  6d.  to 38.  Od. 

Os.  6d.  , 

„ Os.  9d. 

Is.  Od.  , 

, 2 1.  Od. 

Is.  6d.  , 

, 2s.  Od. 

Os.  4d.  , 

„ Os.  6d. 

2s.  6<l.  , 

„ 4s.  Od. 

Os.  4d.  , 

, Os.  Od. 

Is.  Od.  , 

, Is.  (Id. 

Os.  8d.  , 

, Os.  4d. 

8s.  Od.  , 

, 4s.  Od. 

Os.  8d.  , 

, Is.  Od. 

Os.  Od.  , 

, Is.  Od. 

Oh.  8d.  , 

, Os.  6 1 . 

Os.  3d.  , 

, Or.  Id. 

Is.  Od.  , 

,,  Is.  Oil. 

Os.  4d.  , 

, Os.  (id. 

Os  3d.  , 

, Os.  4d, 

Is.  Od.  , 

, 2s.  Od. 

Os.  Od.  , 

, In  Od. 

OS.  4d.  , 

, Os.  6d. 

Os.  Ud.  , 

, Os.  Id. 

2s.  Od.  , 

, 2s.  Ud. 

OH.  8d.  , 

, 08.  Od. 

08.  4d.  , 

, Os.  Od. 

Cut  Flowers. 


Bouvardias ner  bunch 

Cairnations,  per  doz.  blms. 
Eucharis,  per  doz.  blooms 
Gardenias,  per  doz.  blooms 
Heliotropes,  per  doz.  sprays 

Iris per  doz.  bun. 

Laoageria,  pec  doz.  blooms 
Lilium  longittorum,  per 

doz.  blooms  

Lilium  candulum,  per  doz. 

blooms  

Marguerites,  per  doz.  bun. 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  bun. 


Pansies  per  doz. 

Pioonies  ....  per  doz.  bun. 


Pelargoniums,  Zonal,  per 

doz.  trusses  

Pelargoniums,  per  doz. 

trusses  — - 

Pyrethrums ptrdoz. 

Ranunculus,  per  iloz.  blms. 

Roses per  doz.  blms. 

IIohos,  Tea . . per  doz.  blms. 
Roses,  Mosb.  per  doz.  bun. 
Steph  motis.  per  doz.  sprays 
Tropmolum  ..per  doz.  bun. 
Tuberoses  ...... —per doz. 


Os.  6d.  to  Is.  Od . 

Is  01. 

„ Is.  61. 

8s.  Od. 

„ 4s.  6d. 

2s.  Od. 

„ 3s.  0d. 

Os.  6d. 

„ Os.  8d. 

6s.  Od. 

„ 7s.  6d. 

Is.  Od. 

,.  2s.  Od. 

3s.  Od. 

„ 6s.  Od. 

2s.  0.1. 

„ 3s.  Od. 

3r.  Od. 

,,  6s.  Od. 

8s.  Od. 

,,  6a.  Od. 

Is.  0d. 

„ 3s.  Od. 

6s.  Od. 

„16s.  Od. 

Os.  6d. 

„ 0s.  8d. 

0s.  8d. 

„ Is.  01. 

2s.  Od. 

,,  4a.  Od. 

Is.  fid. 

„ 8s.  Od. 

Is.  Od.  , 

,,  2a.  Od. 

la.  Od.  | 

,.  la.  6d. 

6s.  Od.  , 

,10a.  od. 

Is.  Od.  , 

, 2a.  Od. 

Is.  Od.  , 

„ l«,  Od, 

0s.  61.  1 

,,  la.  6d. 

BOROUGH  AND  SPITALFIELD8. 
Potatoes. 

Regents...... -per  ton  OO.s.  to  80s. 

Magnum  ltonum ...per  ton  70s.,,  80s. 

Scotch  Champion  por  ton  60s.,,  Ms. 

Jersey  lCbmeys,  New..perowt.  1 ■>  1»». 

Jersey  Rounds,  Now  ..per  owl  8s.  ,,  10s. 
St.  Malo  Kidneys,  Now,  per  cwt.  Os.  „ 12s. 
St.  Main  Rounds,  Now,  per  owt  7s.  „ Ua. 

Lisbon  Rounds • per  cwt.  Os. .,  8». 
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> 0 Y A L HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

Vl  SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  S.W. 

GRIND  ROSE  SHOW  by  tho  NATIONAL  HOSE  SOCIETY,  in  tho  CONSERVATORY, 


on  TUESDAY.  July.6. 

Doors  open  at  Ono  o'olook. 


Admission  Is.,  wliioli  inoludos  ontrauco  to  tho  Colonial  and 


I ndian  Exhibition. 


NOTICE. 

Royal  horticultural  society’s  show,  Liverpool, 

Junk  29  to  July  5. 

Messrs  W.  B.  Kino  and  Co,,  Ipswich,  bog  to  aunounoo  that  thoy  will  display  samples  of 
their  "UNIVERSAL-  HORTICULTURAL  MANURES.  SPECIAL  COMPOSTS,  and 
“FERTILIZING  MOSS;”  also  a group  of  Plants  Rromn?  in  their  Oompo3ts  and  in  Ferti- 
lising Moss  at  tho  abovo  show.  See  advertisement  in  tho  general  ollioial  eataloguo. 

Brighton  aquarium.— grand  rose  exhibition,  Friday 

and  SATURDAY,  July  9 and  10,  1880.  Schedules  on  application  to 

J.  Wilkinson,  Manager  and  Secretary. 

/'I RAND  ROSE  SHOW,  NORWICH,  TUESDAY  and  WEDNESDAY, 
VT  July  18  aud  II  (during  visit  of  Royal  Agricultural  Sooiety).  £150  offered  in 
prizes,  including:  Roses,  72  vars.,  £10;  48  vars.,  £5  5s.;  36  vars.  (amateurs),  £5  5s.  83 

classes  in  all.  Entries  olose  July  8. 

Rank  Plain,  Norwioh.  Arthur  W.  Preston,  Hon.  Secretary. 


TTUDDERSFIELD  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY.— The  THIRD 
JX  EXHIBITION  will  be  held  in  the  TOWN  HALL,  HUDDERSFIELD,  on  FRIDAY 
aud  SATURDAY,  November  12  and  13,  1886.  Schedules  and  Entry  Forms  are  now- 
ready,  and  may  bo  had  on  applievtiou  to  Mr.  John  Bell,  Hon.  See.,  Marsh,  Huddersfi  ild. 


©ilptuticms  anti  Meetings  for  tfje  Ensuing  Meek. 

Tuesday,  July  G. — National  Rose  Society. — Metropolitan  Exhibition  at  South 
Kensington. 

Wednesday,  July  7. — Cardiff  Rose  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Wednesday,  July  7. — Ealing  Horticultural  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 
Wednesday,  July  7. — Farnham  Rose  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Wednesday,  July  7. — Oxford  Rose  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Wednesday,  July  7. — Richmond  Horticultural  Society. — Summer  Exhibition. 
Wednesday,  July  7. — Sutton  Rose  Society — Annual  Exhibition. 

Wednesday,  July  7. — Wimbledon  Horticultural  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 
Wednesday,  July  7,  and  Thursday,  July  8. — Lee  and  Blackheath  Horticul- 
tural Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Thursday,  July  8. — Aylesbury  Horticultural  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 
Thursday,  July  8. — Bath  Floral  Fete  Committee.— Rose  Show. 

Thursday,  July  8. — Hitchen  Rose  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Thursday,  July  8. — Ipswich  Horticultural  Society. — Summer  Exhibition. 
Friday,  July  9. — Hereford  Rose  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Friday,  July  9. — Maidstone  Rose  Club. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Friday,  July  9,  and  Saturday,  July  10. — Brighton  Aquarium. — Rose  Show. 
Saturday,  July  10  — Cray  Valley  Horticultural  Society.— Annual  Exhibition. 
Saturday,  July  10  — Wirral  Rose  Society — Annual  Exhibition. 


auction  Sales  for  tfje  Ensuing  SlHeek, 

Tuesday,  July  6. — Messrs.  Protberoe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  and  68,  Cheapside  ; Orchids. 

Wednesday  and  Thursday,  July  7 and  8. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden ; Orchids. 

Friday,  July  9. — Messrs.  Protberoe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  and  68,  Cheapside ; Orchids. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. — Post  free  from  the  Office,  4,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  London,  E.O . 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  One  Copy,  2^d. : 3 Months,  3s. : 6 Months,  6s.  : One 
Year,  11s.  6d.  (including  the  Christmas  Number).  To  Amerioa,  Australia,  Belgium, 
Canada,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  India,  Italy,  Spain,  Sweden,  and 
Switzerland,  14s.  per  annum. 


SCALE  OP  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS.  — Five  lines  and 

under,  body  type,  2s.  6d. ; each  additional  line,  6d. ; half  a columD,  £1 15s. ; a 
oolumn,  £3 ; one  page,  £9. 

Advertisements  for  the  Current  Number  must  be  sent  not  later  than  Wednesday,  and 
for  Monthly  Parts  not  later  than  the  24th  of  each  Month,  addressed  to  the  Advertisement 
Office  of  the  Gardeners’  Magazine,  148  and  149,  Aldersgate  Street,  London,  E.O. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  of  HORTICULTURAL  or  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES  and 
SHOWS  are  inserted  on  the  Leader  Page  at  Is.  per  line. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  OF  SITUATIONS  VACANT,  or  from  persons  seeking  employ- 
ment, Is.  each  four  lines  (28  words),  and  3d.  par  line  af 
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Provincial  Exhibitions  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
have  been  successful  in  every  instance,  as  judged  by  scientific  and 
moral  considerations,  although  from  the  financial  point  of  view  the 
success  has  been  less  decisive.  Therefore,  it  is  not  in  any  way  a 
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surprise  to  learn  that  tho  exhibition  now  in  progress  at  Liverpool  is 
all  that  can  be  desired  as  regards  tho  display  and  its  appreciation  by 
the  public.  For  the  financial  results  we  will  wait,  for  when  politics 
clash  with  horticulture  that  part  of  the  subject  is  likely  to  suffer. 
With  many  who  have  witnessed  or  assisted  in  the  Liverpool 
exhibition  the  question  will  arise,  Why  do  we  not  have  a provincial 
show  annually  instead  of  intermittently  1 Why  1 One  reason  is, 
perhaps,  that  a thing  of  this  sort  cannot  be  accomplished  by  paper 
persuasions  or  even  by  formal  resolutions.  Somebody  must  do  the 
work,  and  somebody  must  incur  the  risk  of  pecuniary  failure.  The 
R.H.S.  is  not  exactly  in  the  position  of  the  centurion,  who  said  “ go,” 
and  was  immediately  answered  by  action.  It  is  probably  taking  too 
much  out  of  its  best  men  already,  and  less  rather  than  more  work 
would  be  consistent  with  its  present  capabilities.  Moreover,  there 
is  now  no  special  fund  for  the  purpose  of  a provincial  show,  as  there 
was  once  upon  a time.  When  the  special  fund,  subscribed  by  earnest 
men  for  this  particular  purpose,  was  improperly  appropriated  to  the 
payment  of  interest  on  debentures,  the  work  of  the  society  received 
a shock  from  which  even  now  it  has  not  recovered.  Men  of  busi- 
ness who  play  fast  and  loose  expiate  their  misdeeds  in  the  bankniptcy 
court,  but  with  a society  dependent  on  public  approval  and  sympathy 
the  punishment  is  neither  so  sharp  nor  so  decisive,  but  it  is  none 
the  less  sure,  and  in  the  case  before  us  the  records  clearly  demon- 
strate that  folly  and  wrong  have  to  be  paid  for.  To  look  forward 
is  perhaps  more  profitable  now  than  to  look  backward,  save  and 
except  for  the  instructive  truth  that  history  is  philosophy  teaching 
by  example.  In  this  case  we  may  learn  from  history  two  lessons.  The 
first  is  that  enthusiasm  in  a good  cause  is  easily  checked,  but  not  easily 
extinguished.  It  might  be  possible  now  to  originate  and  pile  up  a 
special  fund  for  the  provincial  show,  and  one  of  its  objects  should 
be  to  obtain  for  it  the  needful  talent  and  strength  without  diverting 
hands  from  Chiswick  at  the  very  time  they  are  most  wanted  there. 
As  the  exhibitions  have  usually  paid  their  way  and  have  occasionally 
shown  a surplus,  the  fund  is  wanted  as  a nest-egg  and  a guarantee 
on  the  speculation  that  once  established  it  would  prove  self-support- 
ing. The  second  lesson  is  that  the  council  of  R.H.S.  should  have 
no  final  power  over  the  fund.  The  trustees  should  cease  to  be  such 
in  event  of  being  appointed  on  the  council.  Should  it  prove  that  the 
lawyers  are  unable  to  fence  the  fund  against  any  possible  appropria- 
tion for  any  other  than  its  legitimate  purpose,  we  should  prefer  to 
ignore  the  whole  business,  and  leave  the  provincial  show  to  flounder 
in  the  mud  or  slip  out  of  existence.  But  any  such  apprehension  is 
in  the  nature  of  foolishness.  The  provincial  show  is  wauted,  and  it 
can  only  be  sustained  by  the  aid  of  a fund  instituted  for  the 
purpose. 


The  Dissolution  having  been  accomplished  in  accordance  with 
anticipations,  there  appears  to  be  but  one  consoling  circumstance  to 
compensate  for  the  consequent  disturbance  of  trade  and  pleasure, 
and  that  is  that  the  turmoil  will  soon  be  over.  While  it  rages  in 
the  world  at  large  all  other  subjects  are  excluded  from  men’s  minds  ; 
but,  however  fiercely  the  fire  may  burn  within  the  House,  the  world 
at  large  is  not  greatly  affected the  storm  does  not  devastate  the 
fields,  nor  endanger  the  work  of  harvesting.  The  final  reports  of 
Parliamentary  proceedings  have  many  points  of  interest  for  the 
public,  apart  from  politics ; and  one  of  considerable  importance  is 
the  rejection  of  a Bill  for  authorizing  the  construction  of  a railway 
from  Shanklin  to  Chale,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  for  which  it  appears 
there  is  no  probability  of  a profitable  business — but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  certainty  of  much  damage  to  Isle  of  Wight  scenery.  Mr. 
R.  Chamberlain  led  the  way  in  opposition,  on  the  twofold  ground 
that  the  thing  was  likely  never  to  pay  a dividend,  while  it  would 
ruin  a considerable  extent  of  seaboard  views  and  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  chines  in  the  island.  He  had  been  urged,  he  said,  to  take 
this  course  by  the  Commons  Preservation  Society,  and  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  learn  that  when  special  reason  for  action  arises  the  society  is 
capable  of  useful  activity.  The  Bill  was  rejected  without  a 
division. 

Questions  in  respect  of  Kew  Gardens  were  put  by  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
to  Mr.  Leveson-Gower,  one  of  them  having  special  reference  to  what 
is  known  as  the  Queen’s  gate,  adjoining  Miss  North’s  picture  gallery. 
The  residents  in  the  district  urge  that  this  gate  should  be  opened  to 
the  public,  while  the  First  Commissioner  is  not  prepared  to  make 
such  an  addition  to  the  expenditure  as  the  use  of  the  gate  will 
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necessitate,  and  he  put  the  question  aside  by  promising  “some  day” 
a new  gate  opposite  the  Lichfield  Road,  which  will  be  especially 
convenient  for  the  railway  station.  The  inhabitants  of  Kew  are  not 
seriously  inconvenienced  in  having  to  enter  by  the  Cumberland  Gate 
to  reach  the  picture  gallery,  and  it  may  not  be  unfair  to  remind 
them  that  the  gardens  are  maintained  in  aid  of  science  and  not  as 
any  especial  embellishment  of  the  locality. 


The  Preservation  of  Native  Plants  is  a subject  that  stirs  many 
minds,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  We  hear  from  the  Cape  that 
botanists  and  plant  collectors  are  in  alarm  at  the  rapid  diminution 
of  Disa  grandiflora  ; and  were  there  any  sensitive  persons  in  the 
homes  of  the  tropical  orchids,  we  should  hear  some  loud  protests 
against  the  doings  of  the  collectors  who  supply  the  cultivators  of 
this  country.  It  is  quite  within  the  province  of  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition  to  take  up  this  question,  with 
a view  to  put  a check  on  the  destructive  system  that  is  pursued  in 
collecting  orchids — a system  that  not  only  dries  up  the  fountain  by 
exterminating  the  orchids,  but  tends  to  the  destruction  of  forests 
also,  for  some  half-dozen  pieces  often  represent  a great  tree  that 
has  been  felled  to  obtain  them.  M.  Correvon,  Director  of  the  Jardin 
Alpin  at  Geneva,  and  author  of  the  treatise  on  Alpine  plants  that 
Mr.  R.  T.  Lynch  will  translate  for  the  advantage  of  our  readers,  has 
made  a new  protest  in  defence  of  Alpine  plants  in  anticipation  of 
the  return  of  the  season  for  their  destruction  by  tourists.  M. 
Correvon  makes  special  mention  of  Primula  longiflora,  Eryngium 
alpinum,  Anemone  Halleri,  Lychnis  alpina,  and  Senecio  unifiorus 
as  in  danger  of  extermination,  and  he  calls  upon  lovers  of  Alpine 
plants  to  protect  them  and  others  that  are  in  similar  circumstances. 
This  sort  of  appeal  is  of  little  use,  for  it  enhances  the  value  of  the 
plants  and  quickens  destruction.  But  M.  Correvon  has  set  his  head 
and  hands  to  a practical  work  that  is  of  a thoroughly  conservative 
character,  while  it  promotes  rather  than  checks  the  cultivation  of 
Alpine  plants.  He  cultivates  the  rarities  in  the  Jardin  Alpin,  and 
supplies  tourists  with  plants  that  are  likely  to  travel  well  and  live 
afterwards,  and  thus  save  them  the  trouble  of  tearing  up  specimens 
that  will  probably  perish  on  the  journey  home,  and  therefore  are  not 
likely  ever  to  find  a place  in  the  garden.  He  agrees  with  other  obser- 
vers at  least  in  this,  that  inexperienced  collectors  labour  hard  for  no 
result  beyond  effecting  a certain  amount  of  destruction.  Some  plants 
bear  the  rude  handling  of  the  tourist  better  than  others,  and  there 
are,  of  course,  many  clever  persons  among  amateur  plant  collectors. 
But  the  tendency  of  collecting  is  directly  towards  extermination  ; it 
is  cruelly  wasteful,  and  if  we  can  persuade  people  to  buy  what  they 
want,  the  floral  beauties  of  the  world  may  be  the  better  preserved 
for  general  enjoyment.  We  heartily  agree  with  M.  Correvon  that 
the  aid  of  the  iaw  is  not  to  be  desired.  If  we  make  any  impression 
by  persuasion  and  example,  it  will  be  a thousandfold  more  genuine 
and  lasting  than  any  impression  or  outward  show  of  it  obtained  by 
less  pleasant  means.  We  are  too  much  governed  already,  and  have 
no  particular  wish  to  be  watched  by  the  policeman  when  wandering 
amongst  the  wild  flowers. 


Grantham  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  its  annual  exhibi- 
tion on  the  22nd  inst. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Pitcher  has  succeeded  the  late  Mr.  Groxford  as 
gardener  at  Allbury  House,  Surbiton,  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Dannage. 

Mr.  D.  Dowdeswell  has  been  engaged  as  gardener  by  R.  Lake, 
Esq.,  Newlands,  Sittingbourne. 

Waltham  Abbey  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  its  first 
annual  exhibition  on  the  22nd  inst. 

The  Great  Tulip  Tree,  near  the  Brentford  Ferry  gate,  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  is  now  in  flower.  The  beautiful  Magnolia  umbrella  in 
the  Azalea  garden  is  also  in  flower. 

The  American  Fruit  Crop  is  reported  to  be  .abundant,  but,  like 
the  English  crop,  it  is  as  yet  on  the  trees,  and  must  not  be  weighed  and 
measured  very  precisely  at  present. 

The  Protea  labelled  “ Hubbardi  ” at  the  last  meeting  of  R.H.S. 
is  recognised  by  Mr.  Watson  as  Protea  cgnaroides  (B.M.,  770).  It  is 
something  to  know  that  there  lives  a man  who  carries  proteas  in  his 
head  ; the  race  of  such  will  soon  be  extinct. 

Century  Plant. — A specimen  of  Agave  Americana  is  now  in  flower 
in  the  garden  of  Mr.  George  Casey,  Auburn,  New  York.  It  has  pushed 
its  head  through  the  roof  the  greenhouse,  and  is  about  eleven  feet  high. 
The  plant  is  about  62  years  old. 

Completion  of  Sowerby’s  English  Botany.— The  new  edition 
of  Sowerby  is  now  completed,  Messrs.  Bell  and  Sons  having  an- 
nounced the  publication  of  Part  89,  containing  the  index.  The  work 
contains  1,937  drawings  life  size. 

Society  of  Arts  Gash  Account  for  the  year  completed  May  31 
shows  a prosperous  state  of  things.  Subscriptions  amounted  to  nearly 
seven  thousand  pounds,  and  the  total  of  cash  for  the  year  was  £13,450. 
The  outgoings  were  so  much  loss  that  further  investments  were  made 
and  a cash  balance  of  £780  was  carried  forward.  The  excess  of  assets 
over  liabilities  is  estimated  at  £13,092. 


Royal  Botanic  Society. — The  evening  fclte  was  held  on  Wednes- 
day, and  proved  a splendid  success.  The  weather  was  more  favourable 
than  for  some  years  past,  and  the  attendance  of  Fellows  and  their 
friends  was  very  large.  There  was  a good  display  of  table  decorations, 
bouquets,  and  flowers  arranged  for  personal  adornment.  The  ffite  will 
be  repeated  on  Wednesday  next,  when  the  Duke  of  Teck,  president  of 
the  society,  will  receive  distinguished  Indian,  Colonial,  and  other 
visitors. 

Laxton’b  “Noble  ” Strawberry  gives  promi=e  of  exceeding  use- 
fulness. The  raiser  reports  that  he  made  his  first  gathering  of  fruit  in 
the  open  ground  on  the  16th  of  June.  Sample  fruits  forwarded,  and 
received  by  us  on  June  23,  were  somewhat  over  ripe,  and  being  large, 
handsome,  and  of  excellent  flavour  there  does  appear  to  be  a decided 
gain  in  this  new  variety. 

European  Seeds  exported  to  the  United  States  of  America  are 
estimated  to  average  in  value  four  and  a-half  million  dollars,  or  say 
£900,000.  Probably  the  total  may  be  reckoned  at  a round  million. 
America  does  not  export  so  much,  although  in  clover  and  potatoes  the 
aggregate  is  considerable  in  a run  of  years.  European  seels  are  in 
high  repute  in  the  States,  and  for  very  many  purposes  are  preferred  to 
home-grown  seeds. 

Coven t Garden  Prices  have  been  considerably  affected  by  the 
term  of  abnormally  cold  weather  that  happily  came  to  an  end  at  Mid- 
summer. Peas  rose  in  price  from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent. ; all  the 
vegetables  proper  to  the  season  were  in  reduced  bulk,  and  made  higher 
prices  than  the  averages  for  the  season  ; very  much  of  the  stuff,  as,  for 
example,  onions,  lettuces,  and  cabbages  have  been  throughout  the 
season  noticeably  small,  and  only  the  abundant  importations  saved  the 
Londoners  from  a famine. 

What  is  the  Fleur-de-lis?  It  suggests  a lily,  of  course,  and 
botanical  distinctions  are  never  allowed  to  hamper  the  interpretation. 
Hence  the  conventional  form  of  the  symbol  is  allowed  to  suggest  an 
iris,  and  it  is  pretty  well  agreed  that  the  iris  will  serve  the  purpose 
better  than  any  other  flower.  In  a paper,  not  less  penetrating  than 
learned,  by  Mr.  R.  Sewell,  of  the  Madras  Civil  Service,  read  at  a meet- 
ing of  the  Asiatic  Society,  June  21,  the  fleur-de-lis  is  traced  to  far 
Eastern  sources,  as  derived  from  the  trisula,  an  Asian  sun  symbol, 
which  is  regarded  as  a conventional  scarab. 

The  Tree  of  the  Period  was  heard  of  in  the  Queen’s  Bench 
Division  in  the  case  of  Spong  v.  Melnotte,  in  which  the  scene  painter 
claimed  from  the  lessee  of  the  Comedy  Theatre  certain  moneys  for 
painted  scenery.  Tne  defence  was  that  the  work  was  not  satisfactory, 
and,  amongst  other  things,  the  village  scene  was  too  bare;  there  was 
nothing  in  it  but  a long  stalk  with  a bunch  of  foliage  at  the  top  like  a 
cabbage — no  character  in  it.  The  artist  replied  it  was  the  tree  of  the 
period.  Not  having  seen  this  particular  work  of  Mr.  Spong’s  we 
cannot  pretend  to  criticise  it,  but  we  cmnot  resist  the  suspicion  that 
our  reports  on  the  horticulture  of  the  Channel  Isles  have  been  the 
means  of  placing  on  the  stage,  to  play  the  part  of  a tree,  a first-class 
Jersey  cabbage.  Mr.  Justice  Smith  awarded  the  plaintiff  the  amount 
claimed,  with  costs. 


RAMONDIA  PYRENAICA  AND  ONOSMA  TAURICUM. 
Long  experience  teaches  me  to  coincide  with  every  remark  made  on 
page  312  about  Ramondia  pyrenaica.  In  the  English  climate  rough 
gardening  does  not  suit  it,  but  in  its  native  place  it  is  more  accommo- 
dating, for  I saw  it  last  month  at  Eaux  Bonnes  filling  a spring  bed  in 
the  public  garden  there.  It  was  a flat  bed  of  ordinary  soil,  in  shade 
(all  Eaux  Bonnes  is  in  shade)  and  the  plants  were  the  largest  I ever 
saw,  and  had  flowered  freely.  The  fact  is  Ramondia  is  not  a very 
hardy  plant,  and  does  not  like  our  winters  and  springs,  which  often 
brown  the  ends  of  the  leaves.  As  a wild  plant  it  is  not  found  at  great 
elevations,  and  always  grows  on  sheltered  rocks;  generally  on  a 
nearly  perpendicular  face.  In  my  garden  in  Cheshire,  when  established, 
it  does  fairly  well,  and  I have  at  least  a hundred  growing  in  different 
parts  of  the  garden.  I obtain  seed  every  year  from  my  plants,  and  it 
comes  up  slowly  when  sown,  taking  three  or  four  years  to  reach 
flowering  size.  The  finest  specimens  I ever  saw  in  England  were  at 
Floore,  growing  on  the  face  of  a limestone  sunk  fence.  It  may  be 
grown  finer  in  a pan  in  a cold  frame  than  out  of  doors,  as  it  certainly 
likes  both  warmth  and  shelter,  and  abhors  drought.  As  for  Onosma 
tauricum,  I have  never  found  cuttings  hard  to  strike,  but  unless  struck 
early  they  are  very  apt  to  damp  off’  in  winter.  Last  autumn  I covered 
three  or  four  of  my  best  plants  with  bell  glasses,  of  course  so  as  not 
to  exclude  air,  and  all  of  these  are  now  very  large  plants  full  of  flower. 
Unlike  ramondia,  onosma  abhoi’s  damp.  I have  found  it  do  better  in 
soil  mixed  with  two  thirds  of  granite  gravel  than  soil  mixed  with  the 
same  proportion  of  limestone  gravel,  and  I recommend  other  growers 
of  Alpines  to  test  the  respective  merits  of  limestone,  granite,  and 
sandstone  mixed  with  the  soil.  1 hardly  ever  use  the  latter,  as  en- 
couraging damp,  but  it  is  necessary  for  some  pi  mts,  such  as  Arenaria 
baleirica,  which  will  not  grow  on  any  other  land  of  stone. 

Edge  Hall.  C.  Wolley  Dod. 


ROSES. 

The  rose  season  is  late,  but  on  the  whole  it  will  bo  a good  one, 
especially  if  the  weather  is  sufficiently  warm  to  enable  the  very 
full  flowers  to  open  properly.  The  plants  are  fairly  vigorous,  and 
the  flower  buds  quite  equal  in  number  to  those  produced  in  the  best  of 
previous  years.  So  far,  considering  the  rather  low  temperature  for  the 
time  of  year,  the  flowers  have  opened  in  good  form.  Such  delioate 
tinted  roses  as  La  France,  Madame  Nachury,  and  Captain  Christy  are, 
as  I write,  very  boautifulon  a warm  south  border,  while  Boule  do  Neigo 
is  perfect.  J.  0.  G. 


July  3,  1886. 
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CULTURE  OF  TIIE  PEAR. 

liy  James  DonatAS. 

Thb  old  Biblical  truth  that  there  ia  nothing  new  under  the  sun  is  con- 
stantly confirmed  in  our  every-day  experience.  I have  before  me  a 
curious  old  pamphlet,  “ Paradise  Retrieved,”  written  by  Sam.  Collins, 
Esq.,  of  Archester,  Northamptonshire  ; “ Printed  for  John  Collins, 
seedsman,  over  against  the  May  Pole,  in  the  Strand,  and  sold  by  him 
and  R.  Burleigh,  in  Amen  Corner.  1717.”  It  is  written  by  one  who 
has  evidently  been  very  successful  in  all  kinds  of  fruit  culture,  includ- 
ing tho  pear.  The  following  remarks  on  the  relations  of  gardeners  td 
their  employers  are  worthy  of  study  at  the  present  time  : ‘‘  Unless  a 

gentleman  understands  the  pruning  part  of  trees  himself,  I will  venture 
to  say  (if  he  does  not  keep  bis  gardener  for  many  years)  he  shall 
difficultly  be  furnished  with  fine  trees  or  much  fruit.  This  year’s  gar- 
dener prunes  contrary  to  the  last,  and  the  next  to  both  of  them,  so 
that  amongst  them  all  most  of  your  promising  wood  is  frequently 
cleared  off.  I have  known  a good  gardener  turned  off  for  an  unhappy 
word,  and  a fine  fellow  succeeded  him,  who  has  pruned  off  almost  all 
tho  bearing  wood  in  one  season.  In  a word,  where  a gentleman  loves 
tho  products  of  his  garden,  a gardener  is  not  to  be  removed.”  Budding 
or  grafting  on  the  quince  is  thought  to  be  a recent  discovery,  but  it 
was  well  known  to  Mr.  Collins.  He  says  : “ The  stocks  of  quinces  are 
usually  budded  or  grafted  on,  but  I think  are  not  good  for  this  pur- 
pose, a free,  viz.,  a pear  stock  produces  a finer  tree,  longer  lived  and 
better  fruit.”  So  far  this  is  good  enough  advice  if  the  trees  are  required 
for  walls  or  orchards,  but  for  garden  culture  the  quince  stock  is 
invaluable.  McIntosh,  who  studied  minutely  the  culture  of  fruit  trees, 
says  that  the  pear  is  probably  the  longest  liver  of  all  our  fruit  trees  ; 
it  is  much  hardier  and  less  nice  of  its  situation  of  growth  than  the 
apple,  and  will  grow  in  all  soils  and  situations.  McIntosh  says  the 
pear  was  probably  grown  in  England  before  the  Roman  invasion. 
This  may  be  problematical,  but  it  is  a fact  that  Parkinson  enumerates 
64  sorts  of  pears,  and  the  monks  knew  well  where  to  plant  them  and 
how  to  grow  them,  although  their  system  of  culture  was  too  slow  for 
nineteenth  century  ideas  of  it. 

We  Purchase  Fruit  Trees  one  year  old  from  the  bud  or  graft, 
and  expect  to  gather  good  fruit  from  them  in  two  years  ; but  in  the 
case  of  the  pear  the  trees  should  be  worked  on  the  quince  or  double- 
grafted.  Some  varieties  will  not  grow  satisfactorily  on  the  quince,  but 
they  can  be  made  to  succeed  by  grafting  first  on  the  quince  a variety 
that  does  take  kindly  to  it  and  after  twelve  months  regrafting  on  the 
pear  that  has  been  grafted  on  the  quince. 

The  Best  Class  op  Trees  for  small  gardens  are  those  trained  in 
the  bush  or  pyramid  form.  The  last  is  the  form  which  I prefer ; the 
whole  of  ours  have  been  trained  in  that  way,  and  the  system  of  culture, 
as  far  as  the  preparation  of  the  ground,  is  the  same. 

The  Pear  will  certainly  succeed  where  the  apple  will  give  no  satis- 
faction ; nevertheless,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  superior  quality  of  the 
trees  and  fruit  produced  on  well-prepared  ground.  When  the  ground 
has  been  well  prepared  by  draining  and  trenching,  the  next  thing  is  to 
obtain  the  trees.  Some  people  graft  their  own,  but,  after  some 
experience  of  this  method,  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  false 
economy.  Not  only  the  best,  but  the  cheapest  way  in  the  end  is  to 
purchase  the  best  trees  that  can  be  obtained  at  a respectable  nursery. 
One  set  of  trees  may  cost  less  money  than  another  set,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  first-named  is  the  cheapest.  I would  not  plant  a fruit 
tree  unless  it  was  clean  and  perfectly  healthy  if  I could  have  it  for 
nothing.  The  best  selection  can  usually  be  made  from  two-year  old 
trees,  but  these  cannot  be  expected  to  bear  very  large  crops  until  they 
have  been  established  three  or  four  years.  I planted  a number  of  trees 
last  season  which  were  six  and  eight  years  old.  They  had  been  care- 
fully cultivated  and  transplanted,  costing  only  about  5s.  to  7s.  6cL 
each,  but  we  will  expect  good  crops  from  them  very  soon. 

In  Planting  the  Trees,  which  ought  to  be  done  in  November 
or  December,  let  all  bruised  roots  be  cut  off,  and  the  whole  of  the 
roots  should  be  spread  out  carefully  to  their  full  extent  when  planting. 
This  requires  the  hole  to  be  of  a larger  radius  than  is  usually 
allowed.  The  fine  soil  ought  also  to  be  worked  well  in  amongst  the 
roots  under  the  bole  of  the  trees  with  the  fingers.  We  hear  a good 
deal  about  farmers  cultivating  fruit  trees.  I know  some  of  them  have 
tried  it ; but  it  is  quite  certain  if  they  are  to  do  any  good  they  must 
do  their  work  with  more  care.  I was  looking  at  an  acre  of  young 
trees  planted  by  a farmer  the  other  day.  He  had  planted  two  year-old 
trees  about  twelve  feet  apart  on  a piece  of  pasture  land.  Evidently  the 
work  had  been  done  at  so  much  for  the  job,  as  the  trees  had  been 
pushed  into  the  holes  and  a spadeful  or  two  of  lumpy  mould  thrown 
over  the  roots.  I could  not  see  any  chance  of  them  doing  well.  Such 
trees  ought  to  have  been  carefully  planted  about  a yard  apart  on  a 
corner  of  the  field,  to  be  ultimately  thinned  out  as  they  increased  in 
size  to  twelve  feet  or  more. 

The  Quince  Stock  is  specially  adapted  to  light  soils,  and  some 
sorts  of  pears,  such  as  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  succeed  best  on  the 
quince,  and  give  larger  fruit  in  any  soil  or  situation.  This  stock  has 
a habit  of  surface  rooting,  and  in  the  case  of  light  shallow  garden 
ground  success  is  rapid  and  certain.  The  roots  are  further  encouraged 
to  work  close  to  the  surface  by  a mulching  of  decayed  manure  placed 
round  the  stems  of  the  trees  as  far  as  the  extent  of  the  roots.  It  is 
also  much  easier  and  safer  to  remove  trees  on  the  quince  stock.  They 
may  be  removed  every  alternate  season,  and  do  not  seem  to  receive 
any  serious  check,  but  will  produce  good  crops  of  fruit  all  the  same. 
I managed  to  grow  excellent  pears  in  a garden  where  the  gravel  lay  in 
some  places  less  than  a foot  below  the  surface.  The  gravel  used  to 
work  up  to  the  surface,  and  kept  the  soil  so  open  that  it  had  very  little 
holding  power.  The  trees  were  kept  firmly  in  their  places  by  the  aid 
of  some  good  clayey  loam  placed  round  the  roots  when  planting  the 


trees,  or  at  each  time  of  transplanting  them.  Those  who  are  working 
with  an  eye  to  profit  may  say  that  all  this  labour  of  planting  and  trans- 
planting will  not  do  for  us.  Will  it  pay  P The  fact  is,  fruit  culture 
will  not  pay  anywhere  unless  it  is  well  done.  1 can  sec  quite  clearly  that 
farmers  who  are  attempting  fruit  culture  for  profit  are  afraid  to  do  the. 
work  well.  They  take  more  care  and  spend  more  in  preparing  for  and 
planting  a field  of  cabbages  than  they  are  willing  to  pay  for  preparing 
and  planting  a field  of  fruit  trees.  They  keep  the  cabbages  clean  and 
free  from  weeds,  but  do  not  trouble  about  the  trees  unless  they  happen 
to  have  spare  time. 

Pear  culture  would  probably  pay  farmers  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land, if  only  the  most  popular  sorts  were  grown,  such  as  Williams’s 
Bon  Chretien,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Beurre  Hardy,  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  Beurre  Superfin,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Ac.  A farmer  who 
knew  his  business  would  be  careful  to  grow  lettuces,  radishes,  and  other 
small  crops  between  the  rows  of  trees  at  first.  Strawberries  and  even 
raspberries  might  be  cultivated.  The  latter  I have  tried  amongst  the 
trees,  but  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful  to  remove  the  suckers,  which  are 
produced  much  too  freely  at  a distance  from  the  base  of  the  stools.  I 
do  not  strongly  recommed  raspberries  to  be  planted  amongst  the  fruit 
trees,  but  as  I write  I can  look  out  on  a quarter  planted  in  that  way, 
and  both  are  giving  satisfaction. 

Summer  culture  of  the  trees  is  of  great  importance.  We  do  all 
our  pruning  in  summer  ; none  is  needed  in  winter.  When  the  trees 
are  received  they  are  of  a pyramid  form,  but  I do  not  care  to  keep 
them  strictly  to  it  ; the  branches  are  allowed  to  grow  out  near  the  top 
of  the  trees,  and  even  if  they  are  somewhat  irregularly  placed  the 
effect  is  much  more  pleasing  to  some  persons.  I do  not  believe  in  too 
early  pinching  of  the  growing  shoots  of  pear  trees,  unless,  as  some- 
times happens,  the  growths  at  the  base  are  weakly  in  proportion  to 
those  near  the  top,  when  it  may  be  necessary  to  stop  the  top  shoots,  in 
order  to  throw  vigour  into  those  at  the  base,  and  thus  maintain  the 
equal  balance  of  the  growths  throughout.  It  is  a good  plan  to  thin  out 
the  growths  before  the  fruit  ripens,  as  in  some  cases  they  keep  the 
sun’s  rays  from  reaching  the  fruit,  causing  it  to  lack  colour  and 
flavour,  which  greatly  detracts  from  its  value.  Many  persons  cut  the 
young  wood  back  too  much  ; in  many  cases  it  is  not  necessary  to  take 
more  than  an  inch  or  two  from  the  point  of  the  young  wood.  Indeed 
it  would  not  be  necessary  to  cut  back  the  young  wood  at  all,  except  to 
furnish  the  trees  regularly  with  bearing  wood.  Some  cultivators  seem 
to  have  got  the  notion  into  their  heads  that  the  shoots  must  be  cut 
back  once  a year  in  the  winter,  and  this  they  do  sufficiently  to  furnish 
the  trees  with  a mass  of  young  wood,  so  that  they  resemble  gigantic 
osier  stools. 

Wall  Trees. — The  system  of  culture  I have  detailed  above 
answers  well  and  produces  good  fruit,  but  the  produce  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  that  obtained  from  well-managed  wall  trees.  There  are 
two  ways  to  be  recommended  for  furnishing  a wall  with  the  bearing 
wood  of  pear  trees,  viz.,  by  oblique  and  upright  cordons,  or  by  what  is 
termed  horizontal,  or  fan-trained,  trees  of  large  size.  The  cordons 
may  be  planted  eighteen  inches  apart,  but  the  horizontals  must  have 
about  twenty  feet  to  develop  themselves  well.  The  cordons  will  suc- 
ceed either  on  low  or  high  walls.  The  best  I ever  saw  are  now  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Dowager  Lady  Howard  de  Walden,  Mote  Park,  near 
Maidstone.  They  were  producing  large,  handsome  fruit  of  the  best 
quality  when  I visited  that  garden  in  August  last.  The  pruning 
is  of  the  very  simplest  description,  and  that  is  also  best  done  in  the 
autumn.  It  consists  in  cutting  back  the  young  wood  to  within  two 
or  three  buds  of  its  base. 

Horizontal  training  consists  of  planting  trees  with  a centre 
stem,  and  lateral  growths  or  branches  from  nine  inches  to  afoot  apart. 
These  lateral  growths  are  trained  to  Ihe  wall  in  quite  a horizontal 
position  ; each  branch  is  a cordon  pure  and  simple,  and  must  be 
trained  in  the  same  way.  There  is  a considerable  advantage  in  plant- 
ing cordons  where  the  space  is  very  limited,  as  a much  greater  variety 
can  be  grown  in  a given  space,  whereas  the  selection  of  varieties 
must  be  small  when  each  tree  occupies  20  ft.  to  24  ft.  of  wall  run. 

Orchard  House. — The  best  pears  I was  ever  able  to  produce  were 
not  grown  on  walls  or  in  the  open  garden,  but  in  pots  in  the  orchard 
house.  Many  persons  consider  this  to  be  playing  at  gardening,  but  the 
results  of  good  culture  are  truly  astonishing.  Large,  handsome  fruit 
was  produced  of  both  late  and  early  varieties.  Indeed,  I never  saw 
good  specimens  of  such  varieties  as  Josephine  de  Malines  until  we 
grew  the  trees  in  pots.  The  sizes  of  the  pots  were  from  ten  inches 
diameter  to  sixteen  inches.  The  most  successful  cultivator  of  pear 
trees  in  pots  was  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  of  Heatherbank,  Weybridge 
Heath,  and  he  did  most  of  the  work  himself  during  his  spare  time.  He 
describes  one  of  his  trees,  a Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  as  bearing  118 
fruits.  It  was  growing  in  a 13-inch  pot.  The  fruits  were  of  full  size, 
the  largest  being  5J  inches  long  and  9|  inches  circumference.  Another 
pot  tree  of  this  variety  bore  82,  and  another  42,  fruits.  Winter  Nelis, 
Easter  Beurre,  Glou  Morceau,  Marechal  de  la  Cour,  Williams’s  Bon 
Chretien,  and  Marie  Louise  were  the  varieties  principally  grown  by  Mr. 
Wilson.  I cultivated  the  above,  with  the  addition  of  the  early-ripening 
Beurre  Giffard ; also  Beurre  Superfin,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Beurre 
Hardy,  Madame  Treyve,  Souvenir  du  Congres,  Fondante  d’Automne, 
Gratioli  of  Jersey,  Beurre  Ranee,  Josephine  de  Malines,  and  Berga- 
motte  Esperen.  I have  grown  all  the  above  in  pots,  and  do  not  think 
the  selection  could  be  improved  by  any  other  varieties  known  to  me 
being  added  to  them.  The  culture  is  simple  enough.  Pot  the  trees 
firmly  in  good  loam,  enriched  with  a fourth  part  manure.  Water  freely 
and  surface  dress  when  the  trees  are  growing  and  ripening  their  fruit. 
The  merest  glass  sheds  grow  the  trees  as  well  as  substantially, 
built  houses.  They  like  plenty  of  ventilation  from  all  parts  of  the 
house. 
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AMERICAN  BLIGHT. 

By  Professor  W.  G.  Klee,  University  of  California. 

Among  the  many  diseases  to  which  the  apple  tree  is  subject,  none  is 
as  persistent  and  hard  to  eradicate  and  more  widespread  than  the 
woolly  aphis,  Schizoneura  lanigera.  The  home  of  this  pest  seems  to  be 
obscure.  In  England  it  is  supposed  to  have  come  from  America,  and 
there  it  goes  under  the  name  of  American  Apple  Blight.  It  is  found  in 
France  and  Germany,  and  wherever  met  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
formidable  of  pests.  The  Chilian  Consul  of  San  Francisco  stated 
several  years  ago  that  in  Chili  it  had  destroyed  whole  forests  of  the 
wild  apple. 

It  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  describe  this  pest,  unfortunately  so 
common,  yet  a few  words  to  novices  in  horticulture  will  not  be  out  of 
place.  In  form,  the  woolly  aphis  resembles  closely  the  green  aphis,  so 
common  on  roses  and  other  plants ; but  its  colour  is  reddish-brown, 
and  when  crushed  it  yields  a red  juice,  hence  the  German  name  Blutlaus, 
or  blood  louse.  The  insects  are  always  surrounded  by  a whitish  woolly 
substance,  hence  the  name  “ woolly  ” aphis.  Like  all  aphides,  this 
species  increases  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  only  a few  need  be  left 
on  a tree  to  soon  spread  all  over  it.  While  the  presence  of  the  woolly 
aphis  makes  itself  so  conspicuous  above  ground,  on  the  branches, 
covering  them  as  if  with  snow,  yet  the  most  serious  trouble  lies  out  of 
sight,  at  the  roots,  which  in  our  dry  climate  they  inhabit  as  freely  as 
they  do  the  branches,  sapping  the  vitality  of  the  tree  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  fruit  becomes  small  and  valueless.  If  allowed  to  go  on 
unchecked  the  trees  gradually  die.  To  the  apple  tree  the  woolly  aphis 
is  what  the  phylloxera  is  to  the  grape  vine,  sucking  and  causing 
swellings  and  knobs  all  over  the  roots,  as  well  as  at  the  root  crown. 

Remedies. 

A pest  as  serious  as  this  has  naturally  been  long  fought,  and  many 
are  the  remedies  suggested  for  its  extermination.  When  young  trees 
first  become  infested,  and  it  is  discovered  in  time,  a number  of  remedies 
may  be  effectively  used. 

Rubbing  or  brushing  kerosine  on  the  infected  spots,  or  washing 
them  with  lye,  three  quarters  of  a pound  to  the  gallon,  or  with  strong 
solution  of  whale-oil  soap,  or  sulpho-carbonate  of  potassium,  may 
effectually  arrest  the  disease.  When,  however,  the  roots  of  a large 
tree  once  become  thoroughly  infested  (and  in  this  State,  unfortunately, 
that  requires  but  iittle  time),  almost  all  the  remedies  usually  recom- 
mended prove  wholly  insufficient,  and,  on  a large  scale,  impracticable. 
For  a number  of  years  we  have  tried,  at  the  experimental  grounds  of 
the  University,  various  remedies,  including  tobacco  decoction,  hot 
water,  common  lime,  ashes,  bi-sulphide  of  carbon,  and  several  proposed 
remedies  of  unknown  composition. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  found  no  remedy  as  inexpensive  and 
efficacious  as  gas  lime — the  refuse  of  gas  works.  Outside  of  its  pene- 
trating odour,  this  material  has  but  one  objection : it  is  a strong 
medicine,  that  must  be  used  with  care,  and  the  dose  must  be  regulated 
somewhat  according  to  the  soil  and  subsoil,  and  the  age  of  the  trees. 
There  is  necessarily  some  difference  in  its  strength,  according  to  its 
freshness,  as  it  gradually  loses  some  of  its  ingredients  by  exposure  to 
the  air,  and  especially  to  rain.  Nevertheless,  when  applied  to  a given 
spot,  it  will  retain  its  efficacy  for  at  least  three  years. 

The  dose  of  gas  lime  to  be  given  to  a tree  should  vary  according 
to  its  size  and  age,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil.  In  a porous,  deep  soil 
there  is  less  danger  of  injury  than  in  a clayey  one,  where  the  water 
charged  with  the  antidote  permeates  the  soil  very  slowly,  and  has  time 
to  corrode  the  bark.  In  the  case  of  some  old  trees  in  the  Santa  Cruz 
Mountains,  treated  last  season  according  to  our  suggestion,  although 
the  gas  lime  had  been  put  right  on  the  roots  after  the  soil  had  been 
taken  away,  the  roots  were  perfectly  sound  and  the  aphides  killed. 
The  soil  was  a sandy  loam,  underlaid  by  limy  sandstone.  Thus,  the 
exact  dose  to  be  recommended  is  a little  difficult  to  determine.  It  is 
always  safe  to  use  a small  dose  first — from  one  shovelful  on  a small 
tree  to  four  on  a very  large  one,  spread  over  the  surface,  according  to 
the  spread  of  the  root,  will  generally  be  found  right. 

It  should  be  stated  that  a thorough  treatment  of  the  top  was  never 
made,  because  we  wanted  to  see  how  far  we  could  depend  upon  the  lady- 
bird (Cocclnella)  for  extermination  there.  From  observation  during  the 
last  few  yeavs,  I believe  that  in  this  locality  this  useful  little  beetle  can 
be  depended  upon  for  keeping  the  crown  of  the  tree  free  from  aphides. 
We  cannot  recommend  too  highly  the  protection  of  the  Coccinella. 
During  more  than  one  year  we  have  seen  them  annihilate  the  aphis 
above  ground  in  a very  few  days.  It  is  generally  stated  that  their 
larva  are  the  most  destructive  to  the  latter.  We  ourselves  have  witnessed 
what  an  enormous  quantity  of  aphis  the  fully  developed  ladybird  will 
consume.  As  the  Coccinella  hibernate  on  evergreen  trees,  I very 
strongly  recommend  the  planting  of  these  trees  (conifers  especially) 
around  the  orchard,  to  give  the  necessary  shelter.  I have  often  seen 
them  congregated  on  the  Monterey  cypress  in  such  quantities  that  they 
could  be  taken  up  by  the  handful.  Should  the  ladybirds  not  appear  in 
numbers  sufficient  to  exterminate  the  aphis,  it  may  be  necessary  to  kill 
the  latter  with  washes.  As  it  is  impossible  to  accomplish  this  with  one 
spraying  on  badly  infested  trees  I recommend  two  or  three  sprayings. 
This  should  be  done  in  the  following  manner : For  the  first  application 
use  hot  water  of  140  deg.  in  the  tank  sprayed  with  great  force.  This 
will  wash  off  the  greater  number  of  the  insects.  For  the  second  appli- 
cation take  tobacco  water  and  whale-oil  soap  in  the  following  pro- 
portions : In  a decoction  of  tobacco  (one  gallon  of  water  to  one-half 
pound  of  tobacco)  put  half  a pound  of  whale-oil  soap.  Apply  this  mixture 
at  about  130  deg.  ; in  about  a week  give  another  similar  application.  If 
early  varieties  of  apples  are  in  question,  leave  out  the  whxlo-oil  soap, 
as,  especially  in  a cool  climate,  the  odour  of  the  whale-oil  will  not  leave 
the  fruit. 


Varieties  Resisting  the  Aphis. 

There  is  a vast  difference  in  the  many  varieties  of  Apples,  as 
regards  their  resistance  to  the  woolly  aphis.  The  late  John  Llewelling, 
of  Napa,  claims  to  have  found  by  experience  that  seedlings  of  Golden 
Russet  and  Rawle’s  Janet  are  exempt.  We  have  no  personal  experi- 
ence in  the  matter,  but  for  several  years,  at  the  experimental  grounds 
of  the  University,  we  have  had  growing  two  apple  trees  of  an  unnamed 
variety,  propagated  and  donated  by  John  Rock,  of  San  Jose.  Although 
purposely  and  repeatedly  infected  with  the  woolly  aphis,  these  insects 
never  remain  either  on  the  top  or  on  the  roots.  The  latter  are  tough 
and  wiry,  and  perhaps  for  this  reason  resist  the  aphis,  much  as  the 
wiry  grape  roots  resist  the  phylloxera.  The  only  manner  in  which  this 
resistant  variety  can  now  be  propagated  is  by  grafting.  Although 
healthy,  these  trees  have  been  of  rather  slow  growth.  Doubtless  there 
are  among  the  many  varieties  of  apples  others  equally  resistant,  and  it 
would  be  well  to  pay  close  attention  to  this  point. 


ANEMONES  AND  RANUNCULUSES. 

Reports  in  G.M.  on  flowers  sent  over  from  Ant.  Roozen  and  Son,  of 
Haarlem,  fired  me  with  a desire  to  grow  a few.  Having  seen  thousands 
at  exhibitions  in  the  country,  and  occasionally  a few  in  London,  I was  in 
no  fog  as  to  their  beauties  in  general,  but  I can  now  truly  say  that  my 
knowledge  of  them  was  only  just  enough  to  conceal  from  myself  my  own 
ignorance.  Like  many  other  people,  or,  say,  the  world  at  large,  a little 
knowledge  proved  a dangerous  thing,  for  it  made  me  for  years  and 
years  satisfied  that  I could  do  without  anemones  and  ranunculuses,  and 
now  I learn  from  the  book  of  Nature  that  I have  been  a loser,  a 
tremendous  loser,  through  having  no  practical  acquaintance  with  this 
subject. 

But  now  I have  a long  border  filled  with  clumps  of  both  these 
flowers,  and  they  compel  me  to  visit  the  garden  as  many  times  a day 
as  I can  steal  five  minutes,  for  in  truth  a new  world  of  floral  beauty 
has  been  opened  to  me.  My  anemones  and  ranunculuses  are  of  the 
“ florists’  ” types,  but  are  not  in  all  cases  florists’  flowers,  for  they 
comprise  singles  and  doubles ; flowers  that,  for  all  I can  say  to  the 
contrary,  are  “perfect,”  with  others  that  I know  to  be  imperfect,  but 
withal  are  so  lovely  that  1 could  not  afford  to  be  without  them.  Every 
day  discloses  new  beauties,  for  while  some  of  the  clumps  began  to 
flower  before  May  was  out,  there  are  some  that  have  not  yet  disclosed 
their  characters ; but  the  great  round  flower  buds  are  rising,  and  I 
have  surprises  yet  in  store.  For  an  outdoor  delight,  costing  almost 
nothing  (for  my  collection  consists  only  of  the  cheaper  sorts),  there  is 
nothing,  so  far  as  at  this  moment  I can  see,  to  equal  anemones  and 
I ranunculuses,  and  because  of  the  revelation  of  the  fact  to  me,  an  old 
frequenter  of  gardens  and  flower  shows,  I send  you  this  note  “ on 
account,”  for  I can  never  hope  to  discharge  my  full  debt  to  the 
beloved  G.M. 

The  soil  of  my  garden  is  a deep  sandy  loam,  rather  poor,  but  quite 
fertile  to  subjects  that  strike  deeply.  I did  not  prepare  it  in  any  way  for 
the  flowers  I now  speak  of.  I did  not  even  dig  it.  In  the  month  of 
March  I obtained  the  roots  (which  perhaps  I ought  to  have  obtained 
in  the  autumn),  and  I at  once  planted  them  by  simply  opening  the 
ground  with  a trowel  and  putting  the  roots  in  clumps  of  threes  and 
fives  along  the  front  line.  The  only  attention  I give  my  borders, 
which  are  filled  with  all  kinds  of  good  things,  is  to  keep  them  free 
from  weeds  and  to  put  a stake  occasionally  to  something  that  very 
much  needs  it.  I never  give  water,  and  I never  tie  a plant  if  it  is  likely 
to  look  decent  sprawling  about  in  its  own  way.  The  new  comers  had 
to  submit  to  this  “ short  and  easy  method,”  and  they  have  not  had  one 
drop  of  water  nor  one  particle  of  any  kind  of  manure. 

The  long  run  of  about  one  hundred  clumps  may  be  described  as  a 
complete  success.  But  I note  that  the  anemones  have  made  a better 
growth  than  the  ranunculuses,  from  which  I infer  that  the  last-named 
would  prefer  a heavier  soil.  A near  friend  who  ha  s often  advised  me  in 
gardening  matters  tells  me  that  my  inference  is  just,  but,  he  adds,  the 
anemones  also  would  prefer  a stouter  soil,  and,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
anemones,  when  growing  wild,  are  more  often  found  on  heavy  than  on 
light  soils.  However,  I see  that  my  anemones  are  in  grand  condition, 
the  leafage  abundant  and  of  a deep  green  colour,  the  flowers  large  and 
lovely,  while  the  ranunculuses  have  a rather  poor  leafage,  and  while 
the  flowers  are  extremely  beautiful  they  are  smallish  as  compared  with 
such  as  I have  become  familiar  with.  Next  year  I shall  not  grow  them 
in  the  same  border.  The  anemones  I shall  put  into  the  ground  in  the 
same  way  as  before,  but  the  ranunculuses  I shall  prepare  a bed  for, 
putting  on  a good  dressing  of  manure,  and  should  the  weather  be  dry 
in  their  time  of  growing  I shall  help  them  with  water.  There  is 
nothing  like  experience.  I might  have  learned  all  this,  and  much  more, 
from  your  pages,  but  I was  fired  by  your  reports  on  flowers  sent  over 
from  Holland,  and  I at  once  went  to  the  best  school  in  the  world— the 
school  of  Practical  Experience,  where  the  lessons  are  taught  in  Obser- 
vation and  Work. 

When  I contemplate  describing  my  flowers,  I feel  how  impossible  is 
the  task.  No,  I leave  that  for  the  abler  hands  that  feed  us  from  week 
to  week  with  delightful  criticism  and  useful  information.  But  I must 
speak  of  the  endless  variety  of  characters  my  flowers  display.  In  the 
anemones  1 have  flowers  so  exquisitely  ooloured  and  shaded  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  paint  them,  much  loss  describe  them  properly  : 
one  variety  has  flowers  of  great  size  aud  of  a beautiful  goblet  form,  the 
colours  of  which  remind  mo  of  the  lovely  grass  of  Parnassus.  From 
deep  purple  seifs  to  brilliant  rose,  carmine,  crimson,  aud  mysterious 
shades  of  buff  and  creamy  pink,  there  are  all  imaginable,  and  many 
unimaginable,  gradations.  Very  different  uro  the  ranunculuses,  both 
in  forms  and  colours.  As  regards  forms,  indeed,  they  are  almost 
objectionably  perfect,  every  flower  a finished  rosette,  but  the  oolours 
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rongo  from  the  most  brilliant  golden  yellow  to  the  deepest  bronzy- 
brown,  or  firry  orange  or  delicate  alabaster  tipped  with  rosy-pink.  Why 
are  these  flowers  so  seldom  seen  when  they  are  so  lovely,  so  cheap,  and 
so  easily  grown  F Why  P I will  not  press  the  question,  lest  someone 
should  ask  how  it  is  I have  been  so  lately  converted. 

J.  E.  Saunders. 


ROSES  FOR  WALLS  AND  FESTOONS. 

By  W.  Bbadbvrt. 

So  much  time  and  space  are  devoted  in  gardens  generally  to  the  culti- 
vation, as  bushes  and  standards,  of  the  hybrid  perpetual  and  other 
roses  producing  flowers  of  large  size  and  fine  form,  that  comparatively 
few  rosarians  are  able  to  give  much  attention  to  those  of  soandent 
habit,  which,  as  a rule,  have  flowers  that  are  not  remarkable  either  for 
their  size  or  their  shape.  Tbero  is  so  much  to  admire  in  a finely- 
developed  flower  of  Marie  Baumann  or  Alfred  K.  Williams  that  I am  not 
disposed  to  fine  much  fault  with  those  who  use  every  effort  to  have 
flowers  of  these  and  other  varieties  in  the  highest  perfection.  But  I 
would  impress  upon  cultivators  the  fact  that  by  systematically  neglect- 
ing tho  climbing  roses  they  lose  one  of  the  principal  charms  of  rose 
growing.  I admire  roses,  whether  grown  in  the  form  of  standards  or 
bushes,  and  when  arranged  in  beds  with  their  shoots  pegged  down  to 
the  surface  ; but  in  no  way  do  they  present  a more  pleasing  appearance 
than  when  clothing  the  walls  of  buildings  or  forming  festoons  along- 
side walks.  When  trained  to  chains  supported  by  posts  of  iron  or 
wood  they  present  an  extremely  elegant  appearance  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  except  perhaps  during  the  winter,  when,  with  the  exception 
of  the  free-growing  evergreen  varieties,  they  are  leafless.  When  in  full 
bloom  the  effect  produced  by  the  wreaths  and  festoons  is  simply 
delightful,  and  I have  invariably  found  that  visitors  will  not  turn  to 
the  more  formal  bushes  and  standards  until  they  have  thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  beauty  of  the  climbing  varieties.  We  have  alongside  a 
promenade,  a hundred  feet  in  length,  a series  of  festoons  of  free-grow- 
ing roses,  and  the  appearance  presented  at  the  present  time  by  the 
fresh  green  foliage  and  the  clusters  of  various- coloured  flowers  is 
surprisingly  beautiful.  The  “ rose  w’alk,”  as  it  is  now  generally 
called,  is,  indeed,  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  garden, 
and  I am  well  satisfied  with  the  results  of  my  labours.  The  masses  of 
flowers  we  have  on  the  walls  during  the  greater  part  of  the  summer 
enhance  in  no  small  degree  the  attractions  of  the  garden,  and,  more- 
over, convince  me  that  roses  sufficiently  vigorous  to  be  employed  in  the 
adornment  of  walls  and  pillars  and  for  the  formation  of  festoons  should 
be  grown  more  generally  than  is  at  present  the  case. 

I am  frequently  asked  whether  considerable  difficulties  have  not  to 
be  surmounted  before  the  same  degree  of  success  can  be  attained  as  in 
our  case,  and  my  answer  is  invariably  No.  You  cannot  clothe  a large 
wall  space,  or  a tall  pillar,  or  form  a festoon  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet 
in  length  so  quickly  as  you  can  produce  an  effective  bed  with  dwarfs 
or  standards.  It  is  in  fact  rather  slow  work,  and  a certain  degree  of 
patience  must  be  exercised.  In  fact,  I consider  patience  during  the 
early  stages  one  of  the  chief  elements.  There  are  various  details  that 
must  have  attention,  but  the  two  matters  of  special  importance  are  the 
selection  of  varieties  well  adapted  to  the  positions  in  which  they  are  to 
be  grown,  and  the  other  to  provide  a thoroughly  rich  soil.  The  necessity 
for  planting  suitable  varieties  will  be  sufficiently  obvious  to  those  who 
know  anything  of  roses,  but  the  importance  of  providing  a soil  rich 
enough  to  promote  a vigorous  growth  is  so  frequently  overlooked  that 
it  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon.  In  preparing  the  stations  the 
soil  should,  if  of  average  quality,  have  a liberal  addition  of  half-rotted 
farmyard  or  stable  manures ; but  it  very  light  and  poor  a portion  of 
the  staple  should  be  removed  and  be  replaced  with  a compost  consisting 
of  rather  heavy  maiden  loam  and  manure  in  about  equal  proportions. 
The  roses  ought  also  to  have  the  assistance  of  liberal  top  dressings  of 
either  farmyard  manure  or  some  good  artificial,  such  as  Clay’s 
Fertilizer,  for  it  is  when  they  are  maintained  in  a tho- 
roughly robust  state  of  health  that  the  climbing  varieties 
produce  the  best  possible  effect.  Those  trained  to  walls  should 
receive  three  or  four  liberal  waterings  in  the  course  of  the  summer, 
unless  the  weather  happens  to  be  very  wet,  for  it  almost  invariably 
happens  that  roses  against  high  walls  suffer  more  or  less  from  drought 
during  the  time  they  are  in  full  growth.  When  growing  against  pillars 
in  the  open  they  are  less  likely  to  suffer  from  an  insufficiency  of 
moisture,  as  the  roots  receive  the  full  advantage  of  the  rainfall ; but  in 
most  cases  two  or  three  waterings  early  in  the  season  will  prove  highly 
beneficial  to  them. 

In  the  formation  of  festoons  provide  pillars  of  iron  or  wood  of 
sufficient  height  to  stand  about  nine  feet  above  the  ground  lines,  and 
rather  strong  chains  for  the  support  of  the  shoots.  The  best  effect 
is  produced  when  the  pillars  are  placed  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet 
apart  and  the  chains  are  fixed  six  inches  from  the  top.  Although 
the  pillars  may  be  of  wood  or  iron  I would  strongly  advise  the  use  of 
the  latter,  for  it  is  very  troublesome  to  replace  the  wooden  pillars  as 
they  decay  after  the  roses  are  established.  The  iron  rods  must  be 
short  enough  to  bear  without  bending  the  strain  that  is  imposed  upon 
them  when  the  festoons  are  swayed  to  and  fro  by  rough  winds. 

In  selecting  roses  for  walls,  pillars,  and  festoons  some  degree  of 
care  is  necessary,  as  a few  only  of  the  many  varieties  in  cultivation 
are  really  suitable.  For  festoons  the  Ayrshire,  Boursault,  and  Ever- 
green roses  are  decidedly  the  best.  They  do  not  bear  flowers  that  are 
very  large  or  of  fine  form,  but  they  bloom  very  profusely,  producing 
their  flowers  in  large  clusters.  They  have  the  free-running  habit  so 
essential  in  the  formation  of  satisfactory  festoons.  The  varieties  in 
the  three  groups  that  have  been  found  the  best  are  Dundee  Rambler, 


Madame  Yiviand  Morel,  a beautiful  Ayrshire,  producing  a profusion  of 
bright  cerise  flowers,  and  blooming  until  late  in  the  autumn ; Virginian 
ltuuibler,  a useful  variety  of  the  same  character  as  the  first-mentioned, 
but  bearing  flesh-pink  flowers  ; Felicite  Perpetue,  Rampante, 
Crimson  Boursault,  and  Gracilis.  Gloire  de  Dijon  may  be  associated 
with  the  foregoing,  but  it  is  hardly  so  suitable.  A good  effect  may  be 
produced  by  planting,  in  conjunction  with  the  free-growing  varieties 
forming  the  sections  mentioned  above,  some  of  the  varieties  that  will 
be  advised  for  the  pillars  and  walls.  The  first-mentioned  can  be 
taken  up  with  one  or  two  stems,  and  then  trained  over  the  chains, 
whilst  the  growth  of  the  teas  and  hybrids  is  confined  to  the  supports. 

When  it  is  desired  to  cover  large  wall  spaces  quickly,  the  Ayrshire, 
Boursault,  and  Evergreen  varieties  will  be  found  to  do  good  service,  but 
generally  speaking  the  selection  for  both  walls  and  pillars  should  be 
made  from  the  teas  and  hybrid  teas  and  perpetuals.  The  hybrid  teas 
contain  several  excellent  varieties,  the  most  generally  useful  being  Ches- 
hunt  Hybrid,  Reine  Marie  Henriette,  and  Reine  Olga  de  Wurtemherg, 
all  of  which  have  a very  robust  habit,  and  are  free  in  flowering.  From 
the  tea-scented  varieties  may  be  selected  as  especially  desirable  Gloire 
de  Dijon,  Madame  Berard,  and  the  Waltham  Climbers,  of  which  there 
are  three.  The  Waltham  Climbers,  which  are  described  as  seedlings 
from  Gloire  de  Dijon,  have  a very  vigorous  habit,  and  bloom  freely  and 
continuously  until  quite  late  in  the  autumn.  The  flowers  are  about 
equal  in  size  and  form  to  those  of  Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  are  of  various 
shades  of  rose  crimson.  The  flowers  of  No.  2 are  the  most  fragrant. 
In  warm  positions,  where  the  shoots  can  be  protected  during  the  winter, 
a considerable  number  of  tea-scented  varieties  may  be  selected,  but 
the  only  varieties  that  I have  mentioned  are  those  which  are  not  very 
particular  as  to  the  situation,  and  do  not  require  protection.  The 
hybrid  perpetuals  of  special  excellence  are  Glory  of  Waltham,  Climbing 
Captain  Christy,  Red  Rover,  Red  Dragon,  and  Climbing  Bessie 
Johnson. 


THE  JUNGLE  PRODUCTS  OF  BORNEO. 

Consul-General  Leys,  writing  on  the  trade,  commerce,  and  productions  of 
North-West  Borneo,  says  that  the  chief  articles  of  jungle  produce,  in  which  a 
large  export  trade  is  carried  on,  are  gutta-percha,  india-rubber,  rattans,  and 
birds’  nests.  Gutta-percha  is  the  inspissated  juice  of  tall  forest  trees  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  Sapotacea.  Various  kinds  and  qualities  of  gutta  are 
afforded  by  various  sapotaceous  trees,  but  the  pure  red  Bornean  gutta  is 
yielded  by  the  species  Dichopsis  gutta.  Other  species  of  the  genus  Dichopsis, 
however,  yield  guttas,  which,  being  of  inferior  quality,  are  frequently  mixed  by 
the  native  collectors  with  the  more  valuable  red  variety.  This  red  variety  is 
obtained  from  red  and  rough-stemmed  trees,  which  are  generally  found  grow- 
ing among  old  jungle  on  hill-sides  to  a height  of  from  100  to  150  feet.  The 
following  is  the  method  employed  by  the  natives  in  collecting  the  raw  pro- 
duct : On  finding  a tree  old  enough  to  be  cut,  one  having  a diameter  of  about 
twelve  inches,  they  fell  it,  cut  off  the  top,  and  ring  the  bark  at  distances  of 
about  a foot.  The  sap  for  two  or  three  days  gradually  drains  away,  and  as  it 
does  so  is  collected  in  any  convenient  vessels,  such  as  leaves,  cocoanut-shells, 
&c.,  from  which  receptacles  it  is  transferred  to  a pot  and  boiled  for  the  space 
of  half  an-hour  with  a little  water.  The  milk  is  boiled  to  prevent  it  from 
hardening  on  exposure  to  the  air,  as  if  allowed  to  do  so  it  becomes  compara- 
tively valueless.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  average  yield  of  each  tree,  as  the 
quantity  varies  according  to  the  size  of  the  tree  and  time  of  the  year,  the  flow 
of  sap  being  greatest  when  the  tree  is  producing  most  leaves  ; but  a small  tree 
will  generally  yield  a quarter  of  a picul,  the  picul  being  equivalent  to  133  lbs. 
avoirdupois,  while  the  largest  may  yield  as  much  as  three-quarters  of  a picul 
each.  The  value  of  the  red  gutta  varies,  according  to  its  purity,  from  40  dol- 
lars to  80  dollars  per  picul.  Another  species  of  Dichopsis  yields  an  inferior 
gutta  of  a white  colour.  This  species  has  a smaller  growth,  attaining  a height 
of  from  50  to  60  feet,  and  a slightly  different  foliage.  It  yields  proportionately 
less  gutta,  only  about  twenty-six  pounds  per  tree.  India-rubber,  or  caout- 
chouo,  is  obtained  from  three  varieties  of  rough-stemmed  woody  climbers  or 
manungans,  which  attain  a length  of  over  100  feet,  and  a thickness  of  about 
eight  inches.  The  juice  is  obtained  in  much  the  same  way  as  gutta,  and  is 
prepared  either  by  boiling  like  gutta,  or  by  steeping  in  a solution  of  salt. 
The  wasteful  method  of  collecting  guttas  and  rubbers  has  naturally  caused  an 
exhaustion  of  the  supply  from  the  more  accessible  districts  ; the  rubber  trees 
are  not,  however,  so  thoroughly  exterminated  as  the  gutta  trees,  owing  to  the 
greater  tendency  of  the  former  to  be  reproduced  from  suckers,  from  cuttings 
of  the  stem  taking  root  accidentally,  and  from  the  fruit  which,  being  edible,  is 
much  sought  after  by  monkeys,  birds,  wild  pigs,  &c.  Rattans,  or  canes,  are 
the  stems  of  various  species  of  Calami,  which  are  found  in  profusion  through- 
out the  whole  of  North-West  Borneo.  Birds’  nests,  well  known  as  the  edible 
produotion  of  the  Indian  swallows,  are  found  principally  in  the  water-worn 
limestone  and  sandstone  caves  that  exist  in  considerable  numbers  all  over  the 
district  of  North-West  Borneo.  Consul-General  Leys  says,  “ Although  highly 
esteemed  by  the  Chinese  as  a luxury  in  health,  and, as  having  ourative  qualities 
in  siokness,  I believe  that  these  birds’  nests  have  no  more  nutritive  or 
medicinal  value  than  so  much  wholesome  isinglass,  which  substance  they 
strongly  resemble  in  every  way.  Many  very  absurd  theories  have  been  mooted 
as  to  the  way  in  which  the  substance  forming  the  nest  is  procured  by  the  bird, 

I am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  formed  from  the  saliva  of  the  birds, 
an  opinion  founded  ohiefly  on  the  fact  that  the  saliva-producing  glands  are, 
during  the  nesting  season,  always  immensely  enlarged,  and  evidently  in  very 
unusual  funotional  activity.  When  it  is  remembered  that  a viscid  secretion 
is  usually  found  covering  tho  inside  of  the  mouth  and  the  throat  of  birds — 
living,  as  the  swallow  does,  on  small  insects  caught  while  on  the  wing — and 
that  the  nature  of  their  food  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  supply  the  substance  of 
which  the  nest  is  chemically  composed,  and  that  the  nest,  though  strong,  is 
very  small,  thin,  and  light,  suoh  a theory  is  more  probable  than  one  would 
suppose.”  It  appears,  from  the  import  and  export  returns  of  Borneo  for  the 
year  1882,  that  the  value  of  gutta-percha  and  india-rubber  exported  during 
that  year  amounted  to  £62,600,  of  rattans  £24,500,  and  of  birds’  nests 
£10,000.  


KEATING’S  POWDER.— Kills  bus's,  moths,  fleas,  and  all  insects  (perfectly  unrivalled). 
Harmless  to  everything  but  insects.  Tins,  6d.  and  Is. — [Adyt.J 
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ORNAMENTAL  GOURDS. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  not  without  many  a parallel  in  nature,  that 
the  edible  gourds  are  the  least  attractive  to  the  eye,  while  the  more 
ornamental  are  not  only  not  edible,  but  in  many  instances  offensive  to 
the  palate  and  dangerous  to  health.  Happily  the  palate  is  generally  a 
safe  guide  in  dealing  with  these  interesting  fruits,  for  the  dangerous 
kinds  are  insufferably  bitter,  and  probably  all  partake  in  some  degree 
of  the  drug  colocynth,  which  is  more  particularly  the  produce  of 
Citrullus  colocyntliis,  the  bitter  cucumber.  Only  two  of  this  large 
family,  however,  are  of  any  special  importance  in  medicine,  and  they 
are  the  colocynth  above  named,  and  the  squirting  cucumber,  Ecbalium 
ojjicinarum,  from  which  the  drug  known  as  elaterium  is  obtained. 
These  products  operate  powerfully  on  the  alimentary  system  and  the 
excretory  organs  ; the  first  is  a powerful  purgative,  acting  more 
especially  on  the  large  intestine,  and  is  largely  used  in  medicine  ; the 
second  is  especially  valued  in  dropsy  and  gout ; both  are  dangerous — 
poisonous— and  have  at  various  times,  and  in  various  ways,  produced 


special  beauties  that  commonly  escape  observation,  because,  when  we 
criticise  those  things,  we  think  through  the  palate  more  than  through 
the  eye,  for  surely  a well-grown  netted  melon  and  a ripe  custard  gourd 
are  decidedly  ornamental.  The  bottle  gourds,  which  should  be  classed 
amongst  the  ornamental  fruits,  are  as  wholesome  as  vegetable  marrows, 
and  are  commonly  sold  in  the  markets  in  tropical  countries.  The 
bottle  gourd  shown  in  the  figure  is  Lagenaria  gigantea,  one  of  the 
favourites  for  supplying  the  vossels  known  as  calabashes,  the  preparation 
of  which  consists  in  scooping  out  the  contents  and  drying  the  shell ; 
it  is  then  a tough,  horny  kind  of  vessel,  that  renders  the  owner  inde- 
pendent of  the  aid  of  the  glass-blower,  and,  in  fact,  is  in  many  respects 
better  than  a glass  bottle,  because  it  can  be  put  upon  the  fire.*  The 
snake  gourd,  of  which  there  is  an  example,  Trichosantlies  anguina,  at 
the  foot  of  the  group  in  the  engraving,  is  commonly  regarded  as 
poisonous — perhaps  on  account  of  its  appearance — is  in  reality  per- 
fectly wholesome,  and  may  be  eaten  raw  or  cooked,  or  pickled.  The 
dangerous  elaterium  has  some  near  relatives  in  Mormodica  echinata, 
the  “ gooseberry  gourd,”  occasionally  seen  in  our  markets,  and  M. 
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Tt  icliosantlies  anguina.  Citrullus  vulgaris.  Lagenaria  gigantea.  Luff  a acutangula. 

Mormodica  charantia. 

GROUP  OF  ORNAMENTAL  GOURDS. 


mortal  effects.  The  cultivator  of  gourds  does  not  need  detailed  infor- 
mation about  their  medical  properties,  but  some  general  knowledge 
of  the  kind  is  of  universal  value,  if  only  to  safeguard  us  against  the 
possible  dangers  of  our  own  amusements.  And  here,  having  warned 
the  reader  against  indiscriminate  banqueting  on  the  fruits  of  orna- 
mental gourds,  we  will  add  a word  of  advice  that  may  be  useful  in  case 
of  an  accident.  A mild  case  of  poisoning  by  colocynth,  or  elaterium, 
or  any  other  of  the  active  principles  of  these  fruits,  may  be  carried 
through  by  the  aid  of  demulcent  drinks  alone,  such  as  weak  barley- 
water,  milk  and  water,  weak  water  gruel,  and  tho  like.  The  action  of 
such  will  soon  carry  the  poison  out  of  tho  frame.  A severe  case  will 
require  the  speedy  aid  of  an  experienced  medical  man,  and,  while  wait- 
ing for  his  arrival,  demulcent  drinks  should  bo  administered  with  tho 
warm  bath,  warm  fomentations ; and  should  the  circulation  decline, 
brandy  must  bo  administered  to  sustain  tho  heart’s  action. 

It  will  be  agreeable  to  turn  from  a danger  of  rare  occurrence  to 
consider  another  side  of  the  subject.  Tho  cucumber,  tho  melon,  and 
the  vegetable  marrow  are  truly  ornamental  gourds,  for  they  havo  somo 


Charantia,  tho  prickly  fruit  seen  at  the  foot  of  the  group  presented, 
makes  an  agreeable  pickle.  And  again,  Luff  a acutangula,  at  the  foot 
of  the  group  on  the  extreme  right,  the  fruit  divided  by  longitudinal 
lines,  is  considered  by  the  Arabs  one  of  the  best  of  pickles,  although, 
perhaps,  at  an  English  table  it  would  not  be  appreciated  on  the 
instant. 

An  example  of  the  interest  attaching  to  this  subject  is  afforded  by 
the  spherical  mottled  fruit  in  the  centre  of  the  picture.  It  was 
labelled  last  year  “spherical  fruited,”  which  means  nothing.  Somo 
twenty  years  ago  a beautifully-mottled  gourd  was  shown  at  South 
Kensington  as  tho  “Prince  of  Wales,”  a name  that,  beggiug  tho 
gracious  pardon  of  an  august  porsonago,  in  this  connection  also  meauH 
nothing.  This  and  that,  that  and  this,  were  and  are  the  same;  and 

* Calabashes  are  of  many  kinds.  Tho  LaRonarins  aroohiofly  known  as  suoh  : 
but  tho  fruit  of  tho  oalabash  tree,  Crescentic  cujate , is  muoh  usod  in  tropioal 
Amorioa.  It  was  a oalabash  of  tho  oreBoontia  that  was  prowontod  to  1 liomas 
Mooro  on  his  unittin^  tho  island  of  Bormuda.  Tho  fruit  of  tho  Baobab,  /Idea* 
sonia  is  also  usod  as  a oalabash. — Ed. 
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both  are  examples  of  the  true  Wator  Melon,  Citrullua  vulgaris.  There 
are  innumerable  varieties  of  water  melons  in  cultivation,  of  which  the 
Americans  can  boast  of  at  least  a dozen.  The  oval  black-seeded 
variety  grown  on  tho  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  is  the  one  commonly 
seen  in  London  and  Paris  and  in  the  cities  of  Northern  Europe  gene- 
rally. The  mottled  variety  here  figured  is  variable  in  form,  but  always 
roundish,  and  one  of  its  common  characteristics  is  the  beautiful  varie- 
gation so  admirably  represented  in  the  figure.  This  is  the  red-seeded, 
large-leaved  water  melon,  a fine  variety  for  making  marmalade  or  jam, 
and  also  a fine  variety  fora  rafter  in  a tropical  plant  house. 

Nor  should  we  look  for  fruit  only,  whether  to  admire  for  its  beauty 
or  to  take  a place  on  the  table.  The  flowers  of  many  of  the  family  are 


As  regards  tho  cultivation,  it  may  be  said  whoever  can  grow  a 
cucumber  or  melon  will  find  no  difficulty  in  securing  a satisfactory 
growth  of  any  and  every  kind  of  gourd.  The  common  Orange  Gourd, 
Cucurbita  aurantiaca,  which  presents  a most  beautiful  appearance  in 
tho  garden,  when  the  fruits  are  ripening,  is  grown  in  precisely  the 
same  way  as  a vegetable  marrow,  and  many  a cottager  finds  it  as  easy 
to  manage  as  a pumpkin.  The  beautiful  and  decidedly  edible  Queen 
Anne’s  melon,  C.  duclaim,  a distinct  species  from  the  melon  proper 
(C.  melo)  may  be  grown  to  perfection  in  a frame  slightly  warmed 
with  a bed  of  litter  or  grass  mowings,  and  may  be  used  to  advantage 
for  decorative  purposes,  while  young  people  will  eat  of  it  freely,  even 
if  its  flesh  is  not  quite  tasty  enough  for  more  cultivated  palates. 


SEED  PODS  OF  JUDAS  TREE,  Cercis  siliquastrum,  ( See  \iage  3S0J 


superbly  I might  almost  say  supremely — beautiful.  No  one  can 

despise  the  bold  yellow  flowers  of  a rampant  pompion  or  pumpkin, 
spieading  its  orange  vase  to  the  July  sun,  but  in  such  a flower  as  that 
of  Trichosanthes  pahnata  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  fancy,  a challenge 
to  art,  a proposal  to  the  painter,  the  potter,  and  the  jeweller,  of  a new 
idea,  for  far  away  from  all  that  is  commonplace  is  this  lovely 
creation.  With  flowers  variously  attractive,  with  fruits  of  many  shapes, 
some  ripening  of  the  deepest  scarlet  colour,  others  richly  mottled,  or 
netted,  or  tesselated ; many  of  them  useful  when  wisely  appropriated 
as  food,  there  is  every  reason  within  reasonable  bounds  for  the  culti- 
vation of  ornamental  gourds  in  gardens. 


A good  lesson  in  the  cultivation  of  these  interesting  plants  was 
given  last  year,  and  is  repeated  this  year  in  the  lily  house  at  Kew, 
where  the  rafters  are  adorned  with  many  beautiful  sorts,  which,  being 
overhead,  are  displayed  to  advantage.  The  cucumber  grower  will  have 
for  one  moment,  as  it  were,  to  regard  them  all  as  cucumbers,  and  then 
he  will  perceive  that  the  atmospheric  moisture,  the  warmth,  and  the 
periodical  action  of  the  syringe  fully  account  for  the  healthy  growth 
and  fruitfulness  of  these  plants.  The  seeds  are  started  in  heat,  and  the 
plants  are  grown  on  in  the  usual  way  of  cucumbers  and  melons,  and 
are  planted  out  in  a rich  loamy  soil  when  large  enough,  after  which 
warmth  and  moisture  accomplish  the  rest.  W. 
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THE  JUDAS  TREE. 

Cercis  siliquaatrum. 

It  is  one  of  the  negative  surprises  for  the  wanderer  in  search  of 
interesting  trees  to  observe  how  rare  is  the  Judas  tree  in  gardens. 
It  may  be  said  to  lack  beauty  of  contour  and  proportion,  but  it  is 
rich  in  beauty  and  detail,  and  acquires  a peculiarly  venerable  appear- 
ance with  age,  as  we  have  evidence  in  the  aged  trees  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes.  The  sixteenth  century  botanists  were  partial  to  it,  though 
they  figured  it  very  badly,  and  the  bad  figures  were  frequently  copied. 
For  a student  of  that  part  of  the  subject  there  is  a capital  list  of 
references  under  B.M.,  1,138.  Castor  Durante  copied  Lobel’s  figure,  but 
added  that  of  Judas  suspended  from  one  of  the  branches,  to  illustrate 
the  tradition  that  it  was  on  this  tree  the  unhappy  man  sought  relief 
from  his  burden  of  remorse. 

Although  generally  regarded  as  an  oriental  tree,  Cercis  siliquastrum 
is  European,  and  when  met  with  as  a wilding  in  Italy,  Spain,  or  Portugal 
is  more  of  a shrub  than  a tree,  and  perhaps  it  rarely  attains  to  the 
stature  of  a tree  without  the  aid  of  cultivation.  It  has  three  special 
attractions.  The  foliage  is  as  distinct  in  its  way  as  that  of  the  tulip 
tree,  the  leaves  being  kidney-shaped  or  orbiculate,  distinct  from  all 
other  trees.  In  spring  it  produces  a profusion  of  brilliant  crimson 
flowers,  which,  by  the  Spaniards  and  Italians,  are  occasionally  added 
to  salads  because  of  their  sweetish  taste.  In  autumn  appear  the  seed 
pods,  which  are  highly  ornamental,  as  they  occur  in  large  clusters,  and 
are  beautifully  coloured  in  shades  of  red  and  purple  mixed  with  bronzy 
green.  The  curious  manner  in  which  they  are  twisted  causes  a fuller 
display  of  these  colours  than  would  occur  were  they  as  orderly  as  most 
other  seed-pods  of  the  same  great  family  of  papilionaceous  plants.  It 
was  said  by  Miller  that  the  birds  so  persistently  injured  the  flowers  to 
obtain  the  honey  that  the  tree  rarely  produced  its  fruits.  We  suspect, 
however,  that  seasons  have  more  to  do  with  this  than  the  birds,  for  in 
the  autumn  of  1885  there  were  abundant  crops  of  richly- coloured  pods 
on  trees  in  places  where  birds  of  all  kinds  abound,  and  are  carefully 
protected.  Again,  we  see  in  several  widely- separated  districts  an 
abundant  show  of  growing  seed-pods,  owing  perhaps  to  the  unusual 
lateness  of  the  flowering,  that  being  the  consequence  of  the  prolonged 
winter  and  cold  spring. 

The  Judas  tree  is  a good  subject  for  the  front  rank  of  a mixed 
shrubbery  border,  as  it  flowers  gaily,  is  very  distinct  in  leafage,  and 
may  be  kept  down  to  a moderate  size  without  damage  to  its  natural 
expression. 


PLANTS  OF  THE  ALPS. 

By  H.  Oorrevon,  Director  of  the  Jardin  d'Aoclimatation,  Geneva. 

Translated  by  R,  Irwin  Lynch,  A.L.S.,  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Cambridge. 

CHAPTER  II.— Forests  and  Disafforestment. 

Importance  of  the  maintenance  of  forests  from  a commercial  point  of  view,  and  of  their 
beneficial  influence  on  the  country. — Descending  movement  of  the  upper  limit  of 
the  forests  — The  consequences. 

All  know  how  numerous  and  various  are  the  scourges  which  ravage  our  Alpine 
regions.  The  inundations,  the  landslips,  the  torrents  of  mud,  the  descents  of 
glaciers,  &c.,  produce  sometimes  the  most  terrible  effects.  Disasters,  continued 
without  intermission,  plunge  whole  populations  into  misery  and  terror,  whose 
energy  cannot  strug  le  against  the  elements  which  appear  to  conspire  for  their 
ruin.  These  dange  ous  phenomena  produce  their  effects  with  an  intensity  so 
much  the  greater  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  the  country  has  been 
inhabited,  and  they  are  due  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  to  the  want  of 
thought  and  foresight  in  man.  The  more  ancient  the  occupation  the  more 
complete  and  disastrous  are  the  spoliations  of  nature.  They  may  be  greatly 
mitigated,  if  not  entirely  prevented,  by  the  presence  of  an  arborescent  vege- 
tation on  the  elevated  slopes  of  the  mountains.  The  wooded  districts  gene- 
rally suffer  little  from  these  calamities.  But  it  is  a certain  and  formidable 
fact  to  state  that  the  limit  of  the  forests  becomes  lower  and  lower  on  our  Alps. 
It  is  impossible  to  broach  this  subject,  so  important  with  regard  to  Alpine 
vegetation,  without  stopping  a little  and  examining  it.  May  the  efforts  being 
made  at  this  moment,  by  Alpinists  of  all  parts,  be  crowned  with  some  degree 
of  success  before  the  evil  grows  so  great  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  apply  a 
remedy. 

The  vast  belt  of  forest  which  surrounds  and  covers  the  base  of  our  Alps 
has  more  right  than  any  other  vegetation  to  the  place  where  it  was  planted  by 
the  Creator.  The  forest  exercises  its  beneficial  influence,  not  only  on  the 
very  country  which  it  dominates  and  protects,  but  further  away,  and  fre- 
quently on  the  neighbouring  mountain  districts  from  which  it  receives  the 
water.  The  terrible  inundations,  of  which  we  sometimes  hear  accounts, 
either  in  France,  Germany,  Hungary,  or  elsewhere,  prooeed  generally 
from  the  want  of  forests  in  the  different  countries.  The  existence  of 
forests  in  the  high  mountains  is  of  all  importance  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
lower  regions. 

Wood  in  the  upper  zones  ought  not  to  be  cut  down  except  by  the  shepherds 
for  the  needs  of  the  milk  industry.  The  Chevalier  of  Gutenberg,  in  a very 
Interesting  artiole  on  this  subject,  combats  the  idea  accredited  in  certain 
quarters,  that  the  protection  of  the  forests  reBultB  in  a diminution  of  the  timber 
trade.  He  demonstrates  that  the  keeping  up  of  the  forests,  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  best  means  of  developing  this  trade.  The  parts  of  the  Tyrol  where 
the  valleys  are  the  richest  and  the  most  prosperous  are  precisely  those  in 
which  the  number  of  protected  forests  is  the  greatest.  There  are  districts 
where  more  than  half  of  the  forests  are  “ Sohutzwald,”  and  it  is  in  the  lower 
regions  of  these  districts  that  most  wood  is  cut  down.  M.  de  Gutenberg 
asserts  that  in  the  Carpathians,  where  the  half  of  the  forests  are  unworked, 
they  are  not  kept  up,  and  are  on  the  road  to  destruction,  whilst  in  Saxony, 
Bohemia,  and  Alsace  the  timber-growing  forces  the  inhabitants  to  keep  up 
their  forests  and  to  increase  the  number  of  them. 

The  improvidence  of  man  in  oertain  parts  of  our  Alps  is  suoh  that,  not- 
withstanding the  laws  made  by  tho  cantonal  governments,  the  disaflorosting 
pursues  its  course,  and  none  dream  of  replanting.  Sometimes  it  is  the  com- 
munes which  desire  to  increaso  their  pasturago,  and  to  this  end  saorifioo  tho 
few  acres  of  forest  standing  on  tho  mountain — thoso  whioh  still  protoot  tho 
pasturago  they  wish  to  extend  against  tho  landslip  and  inundation.  Or  olso 


It  is  Individuals  who,  caring  little  for  the  well-being  of  the  oountry  or  of  the 
general  interest,  tear  down,  cut,  and  destroy  for  often  very  frivolous  reasons.  Or, 
further,  it  is  the  shepherds  and  the  flocks — above  all,  the  flocks  of  goats — 
whioh  oommit  depredations  so  much  the  more  fatal  to  the  formation  and 
maintenance  of  forests  because  they  oocur  at  the  higher  elevations.  Io  the 
Pennine  Alps  I have  seen  striking  examples  of  this  thoughtlessness  of  the  shep- 
herd people,  who,  in  their  incredible  egotism,  impassive  and  careless,  assist 
in  the  destruction  of  the  most  important  protection  of  their  pastures.  A death 
blast  seems  to  invade  the  elevated  regions  of  our  mountains,  and  tries  to  repel 
all  organic  life  towards  the  lower  elevations.  Tschudi  says:  “Just  as  the 
Lebanon,  formerly  so  richly  wooded,  presents  to-day  only  some  few  of  the 
cedars  whioh  have  made  it  celebrated,  so  the  forests  have  retired  from  our 
Alps,  and  even  on  the  middle  heights  have  given  way  in  many  places  to 
glaciers  and  deserts  of  stone.  There  are  in  many  of  the  upper  valleys  of  the 
Valaisian  Alps  some  districts  at  this  time  sterile  and  entirely  uncovered,  whieh 
thirty  years  ago  were  still  protected  by  larches  and  Swiss  stone  pine  ( Finns 
Cembra.)  What  must  be  Baid  of  the  Upper  Engadine,  of  the  Rheinwald, 
and  so  many  other  parts  of  our  Eastern  Alps,  formerly  well  wooded,  and 
which  at  the  present  time  are  without  trees  ! In  certain  parts  of  our  Alps  the 
peasants  are  reduced  to  burning  the  dried  dung  of  their  sheep  and  goats,  and 
more  than  one  elevated  pasture  is  mentioned  which  must  have  been  aban- 
doned in  consequence  of  the  impossibility  which  the  shepherds  found  of  getting 
wood.  Our  milk  industry  feels  the  effects  of  it  greatly,  because  it  cannot  do 
without  fuel.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  Bagnes,  where  the  rich 
pastures  of  Chanrion,  Boussine,  and  Tzermontana  are  found,  the  herdsmen  are 
obliged  to  descend  three  or  four  leagues  into  the  valley  to  provide  themselves 
with  wood.  There  are  many  districts  in  our  Alps  which,  formerly  rioh  and 
abundantly  wooded,  are  now  Bterile  and  invaded  by  ice.  In  proportion  as  the 
forest  limit  descends,  so  the  desert  and  death  invade  the  landscape.  By  degrees 
the  storms,  inundations,  and  avalanches  sweep  the  soil  and  carry  away  the 
vegetable  earth  to  the  lower  levels,  so  that  nothing  any  longer  holds  to  the 
ground.  Then  comes  a time  when  the  rock  is  exposed  and  no  longer  holds 
earth,  except  in  the  sheltered  parts.  In  those  places,  however,  we  may  yet 
see  the  prosperity  of  some  meagre  arborescent  vegetation  in  the  form  of 
stunted  pines,  which,  if  allowed  to  live  in  peace,  will  be  able  to  oppose  a 
barrier  to  the  devastating  scourges.  When  all  arborescent  vegetation — which 
is  to  say,  every  obstacle — has  disappeared,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
masses  of  ice,  snow,  and  rock  precipitate  themselves  with  crashes  into  the 
valley.  Not  only  does  the  forest  constitute  an  obstacle  and  form  a barrier, 
but,  in  addition,  the  soil  which  it  oovers  acts  in  the  manner  of  a sponge, 
absorbing  and  retaining  the  water  at  the  time  of  heavy  rains  or  of  the  melting 
of  snow,  and  letting  it  afterwards  run  off  gradually.  The  bed  of  moss  whioh 
generally  covers  the  soil  still  further  increases  its  spongy  properties.  In  addi- 
tion, it  is  proved  that  trees  exercise  a salutary  influence  upon  the  vegetation 
which  surrounds  them ; they  temper  the  climate  and  excite  the  downfall  of 
soft  and  beneficial  rains.  It  is  certain  that  if  the  lower  part  of  our  Valais  were 
better  wooded  than  it  is  this  canton  would  have  less  to  suffer  from  dryness. 
The  ourious  fact  has  been  remarked  that  the  fall  of  hail  is  common  only  in 
regions  that  are  bare  of  wood,  aod  that  the  devastating  scourge  of  hail 
never  happens  in  the  forests.  Who  will  be  astonished,  therefore,  if,  on 
account  of  the  disafforesting  practised  on  the  summits  which  surround  us,  we 
often  see  the  return  of  this  terrible  visitor?  It  is  known  that  the  Sal£ve,  the 
Fitons,  the  Vouache,  and  the  Jura  were  formerly  covered  with  a rich 
arborescent  vegetation,  and  that  the  sterile  and  dry  slopes  of  the  French  Jura 
have  only  taken  the  wild  and  desolate  aspect  which  characterizes  them  sinoe 
these  mountains  have  been  denuded  of  trees. 

There  exists  in  Valais,  not  far  from  Martigny,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rh6ne,  a dry  and  sterile  slope,  from  which  the  eye  turns  with  horror.  Not  a 
bush,  not  a grassy  spot,  breaks  the  terrible  monotony  of  this  parched  land- 
scape. For  a distance  of  about  two  miles  nothing  is  seen  but  the  debris  of  rock 
and  gravel  which  comes  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  All  is  dry,  dull, 
and  sinister  in  this  plaee,  upon  which  there  seems  to  rest  an  eternal  blight. 
And  yet  it  is  not  eighty  years  ago  since  the  traveller  in  these  parts  sought  the 
shade  of  the  superb  forest  of  chestnuts  which  commanded  the  rich  little 
village  of  Rozet,  to-day  destroyed  and  buried  beneath  the  rubbish  of  the 
mountain.  We  know  what  happened.  One  day  a miserable  speculator  coveted 
the  forest,  and  offered  to  the  Municipal  Council  of  Rozet  the  sum  of  £1,200 
for  the  wood.  The  strange  gold  tempted  the  Munioipal  Council,  whioh,  in 
selling  the  chestnuts,  sold  the  happiness  of  the  country ! With  the  felled 
trees  disappeared  the  village,  and  at  the  end  of  a few  years  the  successive 
landslips  whioh  buried  the  fields  and  the  ground  of  the  environs  forced  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place  to  quit  their  habitations,  whioh  to-day  are  buried 
beneath  heaps  of  stone.  Now,  according  to  an  estimate  made  later  by  an 
expert,  it  was  found  that  the  forest  was  worth  £8,000  for  firewood*.  We  see 
that  the  consequences  of  forest  destruction  are  terrible  ; it  were  time  that  the 
Confederation  took  the  matter  in  hand  and  attended  to  this  question,  in  order 
to  protect  the  forests  which  remain  to  us,  and  it  is  quite  time  that  oertain 
cantonal  governments  took  the  matter  to  heart,  and  helped  in  a more  ener- 
getic manner  to  preserve  and  reconstitute  the  forests. 

In  Amerioa,  in  Australia,  and  Algeria  leagues  have  been  formed  for  the 
protection  of  the  forests,  and  this  is  a very  certain  sign  that  the  question  is 
one  of  capital  importance  for  the  well-being  of  an  agricultural  people.  And  if 
we  wish  further  to  raise  the  msthetio  and  artistic  side  of  the  question,  how 
much  will  there  not  be  to  say  in  favour  of  the  maintenance  of  these  beautiful 
forests,  the  verdure  of  which  gives  to  our  Alpine  landscapes  and  wooded 
regions  an  aspect  so  pleasant  and  lovely.  Let  any  one  compare  the  aspeot 
presented  by  the  sterile  flanks  of  tho  Frenoh  Jura  with  that  of  the  same  chain 
of  mountains  in  the  cantons  of  Vaud  and  Neuohatel  1 Who  does  not  delight 
more  in  the  shade  of  the  firs  on  the  Voirons  than  in  the  barron  brushwood  of 
the  Salcve?  Let  us  preserve  the  trees  of  our  mountains  and  we  shall  maintain 
tho  prosperity,  the  wealth,  and  the  life  of  our  country. 


TYING  UP  LETTUCES. 

I bought  to-day  a box  of  thin  elastic  bands,  one  inch  in  diameter, 
and  this  evening  I have  “tied”  a long  row  of  lettuces  in  a few  minutes 
by  simply  stretching  the  band  over  the  top  of  tho  plant.  I gave,  six- 
pence for  the  bands,  and  have  150  of  them.  I do  not  know  if  this  is  an 
original  idea,  but  it  is  cortainly  a very  successful  ono,  and  saves  a great 
deal  of  backache.  H-  W.  P. 

* There  still  exists  among  tho  inhabitants  of  tho  noiRhbominjr  oountry 
towns  throo  or  four  veterans  who  holpsd  to  fell  tho  forest  protection  of  their  old 
homos.  This  is  not  a logondary  account,  but  history  easy  of  verification. 
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CONSERVATORY  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

Conservatory  will  requiro  to  bo  freely  ventilated  night  and  day,  unless 
there  are  mauy  stove  plants,  in  which  case  shut  up  while  the  suu  is  on  the 
house.  Use  water  in  plenty,  aud  liquid  manure  wherever  it  seems  to  bo 
required. 

Greenhouse  Heruaceous  Plants,  such  as  cinerarias,  primulas,  helio- 
tropes, and  herbaoeous  calceolarias,  must  have  frequent  attention  now.  Prick 
out  the  soedlings  iuto  pans  or  singly  in  thumb  pots  ; shift  cuttings  and  rooted 
suckers  ; sow  calceolaria  and  oineraria  to  succeed  the  lirst  lot ; a moist,  cool, 
shady  place  will  bring  them  on,  and  as  they  gain  substance  they  must  have 
more  light  and  air.  Use  for  all  these  plants  a light  rich  compost,  in  a sweet 
and  friable  condition. 

Hard-wooded  Plants  mostly  require  shifting,  if  only  to  remove  a little  of 
the  worn-out  stnlf  on  the  outsides  of  the  balls,  and  repot  them  in  the  same 
pots.  The  soil  should  be  lumpy,  and  with  plenty  of  fibre  in  it.  Take  oare 
the  drainage  is  safe.  After  shifting  sprinkle  frequently,  ^excepting  the  heaths, 
and  give  only  a little  water  to  the  roots. 

STOVE  AND  ORCHID  HOUSE. 

Orchids  require  now  a free  circulation  of  air  to  ripen  the  new  growth. 
Use  as  little  shading  as  possible,  and  keep  the  atmosphere  moist  by  watering 
the  paths  and  borders  in  the  afternoon,  after  which  shut  up. 

Stove. — Hard-wooded  plants  that  have  flowered  and  completed  their 
growth  to  be  placed  in  a light  and  comparatively  airy  position  to  ripen  their 
wood.  All  plants  intended  for  winter  flowering  to  be  shifted  into  the  pots  in 
which  they  are  to  bloom  as  soon  as  sufficiently  advanced,  to  ensure  their  being 
well  established  by  the  autumn. 

FORCING  AND  ORCHARD  HOUSE. 

Peach  and  other  fruit  trees  from  which  the  fruit  has  been  gathered  to 
have  a free  circulation  of  air,  to  promote  a thorough  ripening  of  the  new 
growth.  The  trees  bearing  crops  approaching  maturity  must  also  eDjoy  free 
ventilation,  or  the  fruit  will  be  more  or  less  deficient  in  flavour. 

Vines  in  early  houses  to  be  kept  rather  dry  to  promote  the  ripening  of 
the  wood,  and  to  have  plenty  of  air.  In  late  houses  encourage  quick  ripening, 
keeping  up  the  heat,  and  ventilate  well  to  prevent  damp  and  mildew.  Water 
and  mulch  the  borders  of  late  houses,  and  by  all'means  abstain  from  cropping 
the  borders,  as  the  practice  is  most  injurious  to  the  roots  of  the  vines,  the  best 
of  which  are  near  the  surface. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE  GROUNDS. 

Chrysanthemums  require  liquid  manure  now  and  frequent  sprinkling 
overhead.  Tie  out  specimens  as  fast  as  the  side  shoots  break,  for  if  they 
oDce  harden  out  of  shape  it  is  no  easy,  matter  to  restore  them  to  a proper 
form. 

Hardy  Shrubs  of  all  kinds  may'now  be  propagated  by  layers  or  cuttings, 
the  latter  preferably,  and  the  smaller  the  better  if  the  shoots  are  firm. 

Rhododendrons. — In  all  cases,  unless  seed  is  wanted,  the  dead  trusses 
should  be  removed  without  injury  to  the  young  shoots.  If  seeds  are  allowed 
to  ripen  the  growth  is  checked,  and  there  will  be  less  bloom  next  year.  As  to 
the  youDg  growth,  generally  speaking,  it  is  best  to  let  it  grow  in  its  own  way  ; 
there  is  no  shrub  so  orderly  in  its  habit  as  the  rhododendron  ; but  where  the 
growth  in  any  one  direction  is  irregular  the  knife  may  be  used  now  to  cut  it 
back,  and  it  will  be  best  to  cut  to  the  old  wood  in  such  a way  that  it  will 
break  and  fill  up  any  gap  caused  by  the  pruning. 

Roses  require  a mulch  of  rich  manure  and  plenty  of  water  to  assist  the  late 
blooms.  Half-ripe  shoots  of  most  of  the  perpetuals  may  soon  be  struck  with 
the  help  of  a moderate  bottom-heat ; but  it  is  full  early  yet,  and  better  to 
wait  a week  or  two  than  waste  time  in  putting  in  soft  shoots.  Buds  to  be 
entered  on  briers  with  discretion ; if  either  the  buds  or  the  shoots  to  be 
entered  on  are  in  a soft  state  they  will  not  take  ; the  bark  must  be  firm  or 
the  work  cannot  be  done  properly.  One  night’s  heavy  rain  will  do  more  to 
perfect  the  stocks  and  scions  than  a week  of  artificial  watering. 

FRUIT  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 

Fruit  Garden. — Put  netting  over  currants,  gooseberries,  and  cherries  to 
keep  the  birds  from  the  fruit.  To  retard  or  keep  hanging  currants  and  goose- 
berries cover  with  mats. 

Raspberries  to  have  their  suckers  reduced  to  three  or  four  to  every  stool ; 
those  left  will  rise  strong  and  ripen  their  wood  well,  but  a forest  of  spray  will 
be  all  weak  alike.  Never  dig  between  raspberries,  it  causes  them  to  throw 
their  suckers  a long  way  from  the  stools;  but  surface  manuring  at  this  time 
of  year,  and  no  disturbance  of  the  earth,  causes  strong  suckers  to  rise  near 
home. 

Strawberries,  as  soon  as  rootod  in  pots,  to  be  removed  to  a’frame  and 
placed  upon  a bed  of  some  moist  material,  where  they  will  soon  fill  the  pots 
with  roots.  Remove  weak  runners  and  peg  down  in  pots  or  on  the  border  a 
few  more  of  the  best. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  FRAME  GROUND. 

Asparagus. — Any  more  cutting  of  this  orop  will  ruin  the  plantations. 
Where  the  beds  have  not  had  much  attention,  let  them  be  at  once  pointed  in 
with  a fork,  all  weeds  raked  off,  and  the  surface  covered  with  a mnlch  of 
half-rotten  dung.  Manure  rotted  to  powder  should  never  be  used  as  a mulch  s 
there  is  no  strength  in  it. 

Broccoli  must  be  put  out  to  furnish  a supply  during  autumn.  Manure 
liberally,  and  if  the  planting  is  done  in  dry  weather  give  water  as  abundantly 
as  possible.  Better,  however,  to  get  the  ground  ready  and  wait  for  showers, 
both  to  save  labour  and  to  give  the  plants  a better  start,  for  a free  and 
natural  growth  is  especially  requisite  with  broccolis  and  cauliflowers.  Trans- 
plant from  the  seed-bed  to  a piece  of  rich  light  soil  the  plants  from  the  late 
sowings.  Small  clubs  just  appearing  on  the  roots  may  generally  be  removed 
with  the  thumb-nail,  but  where  clubs  are  formidable  throw  the  plants  aside 
and  burn  them. 

Cauliflower, — Plant  out  and  remember  that  for  this  crop  the  soil  cannot 
be  too  rich ; they  will  actually  grow  well  in  dung  only,  if  well  rotted.  Hoe 
between  those  coming  forward,  but  do  not  earth  up  the  stems,  except  of  such 
as  are  loose  at  the  collar. 

Celery  requires  a heavy  watering  where  the  ground  is  dry.  If  the  fly  has 
attacked  the  leaves  pick  them  off  and  burn  them ; generally  a few  leaves 


only  are  touched,  and  they  cau  be  spared.  But  as  no  crop  will  bear  to  be 
entirely  disleafed,  whore  the  grub  has  got  tho  upper  hand  it  will  be  in  vain 
to  expect  much  produce.  Dustings  of  soot  are  useful  to  proteot  celery. 

Cucumbers  must  have  steady  bottom-heat  to  produce  fine  fruit.  It  is  a 
common  fallacy  that  when  the  weather  becomes  warm  the  beds  may  be  left  to 
cool  dowD,  but  it  is  rarely  fine  fruit  are  cut  from  frames  that  are  never  lined 
after  the  first  heat  is  out.  Keep  a moist  atmosphere,  for  cucumbers  never 
thrive  in  a dry  air. 

Lettuce. — This  useful  salad  is  too  much  neglected  after  the  early  part 
of  the  season,  through  the  tendency  of  the  plants  to  bolt  in  hot  weather.  This 
may  be  prevented  by  planting  in  a rich  cool  soil  and  giving  some  amount  of 
shade.  Sow  now  and  thin  early,  and  let  the  crop  stand  without  transplanting. 

Leeks  to  be  planted  out  in  rows,  nine  inches  apart  every  way,  in  very  rich 
moist  soil. 

Sow  last  crop  of  Broad  Beans,  Walcheren  Broccoli,  Early  York  and  Collard 
Cabbage,  Kidney  Beans  (dwarf  and  runner),  Lettuce  for  succession,  any  early 
kinds  of  Peas,  Radishes,  and  Turnips.  Keep  the  hoe  in  aotive  service  between 
advancing  crops. 

Winter  Greens  to  be  planted  out  at  every  opportunity.  It  is  most  im- 
portant to  get  out  good  growths  of  Brussels  Sprouts  as  early  as  possible. 

Vegetables  in  Season  include  Kidney  Beans,  Broad  Beans,  Peas,  Cauli- 
flowers, Cabbages,  Globe  Artichokes,  Lettuces,  Cucumbers,  Marrows,  Onions, 
Mushrooms,  Turnips,  Tomatoes. 


HARDY  PLANTS  IN  FLOWER. 

The  hardy  garden  is  now  being  reinforced  by  the  lilies,  the  flowers  of  L. 
elegans,  L.  martagon,  and  L.  candidum  being  already  plentiful ; while  in  the 
shrubberies  we  have  the  resplendent  rose  acacia,  the  crenate  deutzia,  two  or 
three  dogwoods,  any  number  of  philadelphus,  and  the  best  of  the  kalmias  in 
full  perfection.  In  many  places  the  common  robinia  is  so  full  of  flower  as 
to  be  comparable  to  a mountain  of  snow.  The  foxglove,  perhaps,  is  the  flower 
of  the  season. 

Gyfsophilas  are  not  of  the  showy,  but  are  certainly  of  the  useful  class. 
Gypsophila  repens  is  like  a Hutchinsooia,  quite  a little  dear,  and  a perfect 
rock  plant.  G.  paniculata  is  a border  plant,  valuable  to  cut  from  in  bouquet 
making.  The  most  distinct  of  the  group  is  G.  cerastoides,  a free-growing 
plant,  producing  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  flowers  that  are  large  for  the  genus, 
and  prettily  coloured  with  streaks  and  dots  of  rose  or  purple. 

Anemones  are  becoming  scarce  in  the  wild  garden,  though  in  great  force 
now  in  the  dressed  borders.  Anemone  riparia  is  a leafy  spreading  plant  with 
pleasing  white  flowers,  a little  weedy  in  habit.  A.  palmata  still  shows  a few 
of  its  yellow  flowers,  being  much  later  than  usual  this  year.  Anemone  coro- 
naria  is  the  king  of  the  family  now,  and  all  the  sections  are  fine,  the  single 
flowers  having  the  highest  beauty,  while  the  double  undoubtedly  make  the 
greatest  show. 

Primulas  are  so  far  past  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  name  them  except  for 
the  interesting  fact  that  we  have  not  yet  quite  done  with  Primula  japonica. 
We  do  not  remember  having  before  seen  it  producing  fresh  flowers  up  to  July, 
but  this  is  the  case  now  in  gardens  near  London,  while  in  many  places  north- 
ward it  will  probably  be  good  for  two  or  three  weeks  to  come. 

Pentstkmons  have  not  as  yet  made  any  special  display,  but  Pentstemon 
ovatus  presents  its  bright  blue  flowers,  and  P.  barbatus  in  two  shapes,  scarlet 
and  white,  has  made  a beginning.  P.  Torreyi  is  the  best  of  the  group,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  a variety  of  barbatus. 

Brooms  should  have  a paragraph,  for  a few  of  the  family  are  in  full  beauty 
now.  Genista  cincrea  and  G.  alata  are  vigorous  branching  trees  that  with  time 
develop  into  huge  specimens  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high,  and  as  much  through, 
being  now  a mass  of  deep  yellow  flowers,  and  as  seen  from  a moderate  distance 
solid  with  colour.  They  are,  for  all  scenio  purposes,  the  counterparts  of  our 
old  friend  Cytisus  racemosus,  perfectly  hardy  on  a dry  warm  soil,  giving  no 
trouble  whatever.  The  relations  of  these  to  Genista  canariensis  is  probably  as 
close  as  that  of  Genista  candicans.  As  they  have  true  leaves  it  would  be  proper 
to  place  them  under  Cytisus,  for  genista  proper  has  only  needles.  But  let  us 
deal  with  the  plants,  and  leave  all  the  technical  points  for  separate  considera- 
tion. Genista  radiata  is  a neat  dwarf  bush  with  needle  leaves  and  yellow 
flowere,  good.  Genista  sagittalis  is  a first-class  rock  plant,  very  neat  in  growth, 
and  now  crowned  with  a brilliant  pile  of  golden  yellow  flowers. 

Rock  Roses  have  advanced  conspicuously  since  the  weather  improved,  all 
the  varieties  of  Eelianthemuni  vulgare  are  in  high  colour,  and  there  is  not  a bad 
one  amongst  them.  Cistus  hirsuta  may  be  likened  to  a dwarf  alpine  azalea  as 
regards  leafage,  the  flowers  are  white,  with  yellow  centre,  ana  make  a fine 
show  ; as  a rockery  plant  it  is  perfect.  Cistus  vaginatus  has  long  leaves,  and 
flowers  of  medium  size,  the  colour  clear  rose-pink  or  rosy  purple. 

Gentians  are  few  and  far  between,  but  they  are  not  out  of  the  list,  for  the 
lovely  gentianella  is  still  flowering  in  many  country  gardens.  It  is  en<  ugh 
that  we  record  the  flowering  of  Gentiana  Burseriana,  one  of  the  finest  even  of 
this  fine  family  ; the  leaves  are  broad  and  longitudinally  striated,  the  flowers 
are  in  a grand  head  on  a stout  stem  ; they  are  large,  bell-shaped,  the  colour  a 
delicate  buff-yellow. 

Senecios  include  now  S.  concolor,  which  is  very  gay  with  its  purple 
flowers;  S.  abrotanifolia,  with  flowers  of  a strong  orange  colour,  and  the 
brilliant  little  S.  doronicum,  which  makes  the  best  show  when  half  starved  on 
the  rockery,  for  want  makes  it  humble  but  does  not  extinguish  its  virtues  ; in 
fact  the  starved  plants  make  the  best  show  of  flowers. 

Rest  Harrows  are  represented  now  by  the  pretty  Ononis  arvensis,  of  which 
there  are  several  varieties,  the  principal  being  the  pmk  and  the  white. 
0.  rotundifolia  is  a good  stout  plant  of  a quite  rustic  character,  and  0. 
frutescens  is  at  once  humble  and  pretty.  The  spiny  and  lively  0.  campestris 
will  not  flower  near  London,  but  it  must  make  a gay  rosy  garland  by  this 
time  in  many  a pleasant  place. 

MeconoI’Sis  of  several  kinds  are  now  showing  flowers.  Of  the  Welsh 
poppy,  Meconopsis  cambrica,  it  must  be  said  that  to  see  it  in  perfection  one 
must  see  it  not  far  from  home,  for  in  the  east  of  England  it  looks  like  an 
unhappy  foreigner.  M.  aculeata  is  a lovely  plant  that  cannot  be  depended 
on  for  hardiness ; but  M.  Wallichi  is  glorious,  and  the  more  interesting 
because  various.  Its  stately  growth,  its  exceeding  distinctness,  its  several 
shades  of  blue,  lilac,  and  blush  white,  its  loDg  continuance  in  flower— -these  are 
points  that  establish  it  in  the  front  rank  of  plants  worthy  of  the  special  atten- 
tion of  an  eclectic  hardy  man. 

Horse- shoe  Vetch  deserves  a place  here.  It  is  Hippocrepis  comosa,  a quite 
scarce  but  useful  rock  plant,  forming  a mat  of  herbage,  overspread  at  this 
time  with  yellow  flowers.  Any  of  the  bird’s-foot  trefoils  are  suitable  as  com- 
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panions  for  it,  and  the  double  Lotus  corniculatus  ia  the  best  of  them,  and  a 
capital  rockery  plant. 

Smrjeas  are  of  importance  now,  for  the  glorious  Spiraea  palmata  is  in  flower. 
We  see  occasionally  large  masses  of  this  delightful  plant,  and  they  always 
seem  to  do  themselves  an  injustice,  for  in  a mass,  strange  to  say,  it  is  less 
effective  than  when  a few  large  plants  are  separated  from  their  kindred  and 
mixed  with  such  things  as  Lobelia  cardinalis,  Rodgersia  podophylla,  and  other 
tine  things  that  love  fat  soil  and  moisture.  We  have  now  8.  aruncus,  as  grand 
as  ever,  common  and  cheap,  and  aB  lovely  as  the  starlight,  which  is  also  cheap. 
8 filipendula,  the  double  of  which  should  be  grown  by  the  yard  or  the  furlong 
where  much  cutting  of  flowers  is  practised.  S.  ulmaria  is  making  a beginning, 
but  its  proper  time  has  not  come  ; and  as  for  S.  venusta  or  lobata,  which  is 
well-nigh  lost  to  cultivation,  it  is  just  showing  its  flower  heads,  which 
presently  will  surpass  crushed  strawberry  and  the  most  delicate  carmine  tones 
even  of  the  rose  itself.  S.  astilbioides  should  be  the  proper  companion  to  S. 
aruncm.  It  is  figured  in  G. M.,  July  17,  1880. 

Polygonums  are  as  yet  scarce,  but  note  must  be  made  of  Polygonum 
sphcerostachyon,  a small  growing  plant  with  neat  club-like  spikeB  of  rich 
crimson  flowers.  P.  Vaccinifolium  and  P.  Brunonis  are  j ust  making  a be- 
ginning. 

Edelweiss  is  now  established  in  the  rockery,  and  may  be  pronounced  a 
good  plant  independant  of  the  adventitious  circumstances  that  have  contri- 
buted to  its  importance.  It  demands  of  the  cultivator  a moist  soil,  and  that 
is  about  all  that  it  needs  to  be  happy  in  any  garden,  for  it  loves  exposure,  and 
a common  border  will  suit  it  as  well  as  the  best  nook  in  the  rockery.  Beware 
of  rampant  plants  that  may  wage  war  with,  this  Leontopodium  alpinum 
or  Qnaphalium  alpinum,  for  it  may  soon  be  smothered.  To  make  stock  divide 
the  old  plants,  this  saves  the  trouble  of  looking  (perhaps  in  vain)  for  seeds. 

Columbines  are  flowering  gaily,  and  it  is  only  in  the  mixed  border  or  at 
the  foot  of  a good  rockery  that  they  look  well ; in  clumps  and  beds  they  are 
poor  ; they  want  a back  ground.  Our  best  at  this  time  are  Aquilegia  ccerulea, 
lovely  light  blue  and  white  ; A.  glandulosa,  blue  and  white  ; A.  Skinneri, 
yellow  and  oraDge  ; A.  Buergeriana,  pale  yellow  with  bronzy  spurs,  probably 
a near  relation  to  A.  chrysantha  and  A.  leptoceras.  The  very  familiar  cottage 
garden  flower  A.  vulgaris  must  not  be  despised,  for  the  doubles  of  this  are  the 
only  aquilegias  that  make  any  effect  in  masses. 


HISTORICAL  TREES. 

In  the  MS.  letters  of  Dr.  Richard  Pococke,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  famous  as  a 
traveller  in  the  East  as  well  as  over  these  islands,  there  are  references  to  trees 
which  it  would  be  interesting  to  hear  something  of  now  from  knowledge  of 
the  localities.  The  query  is  if  there  are  relics  or  traditions  still  existing  with 
regard  to  what  the  Irish  bishop  recounts,  as  under,  in  his  autograph  volume 
of  1757,  preserved  amoDg  the  MSS.  of  the  British  Museum.  In  his  letter 
dated  “ Dunkton,  March  24,  1757,”  the  following  appears:  “I  left  South- 
ampton on  the  21st,  and  passing  through  Eling  came  to  the  turnpike  in 
Salisbury  Road,  in  which  I went  for  some  time,  and  left  it  to  the  right  to  go 
in  the  road  to  Ringwood,  which  is  made  very  good  near  as  far,  if  not  quite,  as 
the  castle  of  Malwood.  The  castle  is  only  a large  Roman  camp.  Towards 
the  end  of  this  road  we  saw  the  boundary  stone  between  Eling  and  Minsted 
parishes.  Ascending  the  hill,  we  passed  through  the  castle  of  Malwood  with- 
out knowing  it,  which  is  described  as  consisting  of  many  acres,  and  that  large 
oaks  grow  on  the  banks  round  it.  But  a little  beyond  it,  half  a mile  to  the 
right  of  the  road  at  the  summit  of  the  hill,  we  were  directed  to  the  site  of  the 
famous  oak  which,  it  is  said,  blew  on  Christmas  Day  and  withered  before 
night.  Palings  were  put  up  round  it  by  Charles  II.,  and  the  tree  being  quite 
decayed,  and  the  wood  taken  away,  a triangular  pillar  was  set  up,  about 
sixteen  feet  high.  These  inscriptions  are  on  the  three  sides  of  it : First, 

‘ Here  stood  the  oak  on  which  an  arrow,  shot  by  Sir  Walter  Tyrrel  at  a stag, 
glanced  and  struck  William  II.,  surnamed  Rufus,  in  the  breast,  of  which  he 
instantly  died,  on  August  2,  a.d.  1100  ’ ; second,  ‘ King  William  II.  being  slain, 
as  before  related,  was  laid  on  a cart  belonging  to  one  Purchess,  and  drawn 
from  thenoe  to  Winchester,  and  buried  in  the  cathedral  church  of  that  city  ’ ; 
third,  ‘ a.d.  1745,  that  where  an  event  so  memorable  had  happened  might  not 
hereafter  be  unknown,  this  stone  was  set  up  by  John,  Lord  Delawarr,  who  has 
seen  the  tree  growing  in  this  place.’  ” 

From  Ellesmere,  in  Shropshire,  with  date  of  June,  1757,  the  bishop  wrote 
an  account  of  another  tree  associated  with  an  important  event  in  English 
history  : “ Seven  miles  from  Wolverhampton  is  Boscobel,  famous  in  history 
for  being  the  place  where  Charles  II.  lay  hid  after  the  battle  of  Worcester. 
Richard  Peverel,  a wealthy  farmer,  who  lived  at  Hubal,  a mile  to  the  east  of 
Tonga!,  had  the  greatest  hand  in  the  transaction  of  this  affair.  In  the  house 
they  show,  up  in  the  garret,  the  trap-door  by  which  the  king  went  down  and 
sat  in  an  enclosed  place  to  which  there  was  no  other  entrance,  being  separated 
from  a closet  below  by  a plastered  partition,  and  the  whole  room  was 
plastered  over  so  that  the  trap  door  could  not  be  seen.  In  a parlour  below  is 
the  bed  he  lay  in,  to  which  the  wainscot  opens,  and  I suppose  the  landlord, 
Fitz-Herbert,  a Roman  Catholic,  hung  up  over  it  a print  of  a young  person 
with  the  ornament  of  a cross  and  this  motto,  * Misero  succumbere  ereclo.’ 
Opposite  is  another  closet,  where  the  king  used  to  sit.  We  were  then  con- 
ducted to  the  site  of  the  oak.  Close  to  it  is  an  oak  about  seventy  or  eighty 
years  old,  which  they  raised  from  an  acorn  of  the  tree.  Upon  a bough  of  that 
tree  the  king  was  hidden  when  they  were  searching  for  him  in  the  house. 
The  tree  is  enclosed  with  a wall,  and  over  it  is  this  inscription:  ‘ Felicem 
arborem  quam  in  asylum  potentiss.  Regis  Car.  Sec.  D.  op.  max.  p.  quern 
reges  regnant  hie  crescere  voluit  tarn  in  perpet.  rei  tant.-c  memoriam  quam  in 
specimen  firms  in  regis  fidei  muro  cinctam  posteris  commendans  Basilius  ot 
Jana  Fitz-Herbert.  Quercus  arnica  Jovi.’  ” To  this  dog  Latin  ho  adds  de- 
tails, such  as  that  “ Mrs.  Jane  Lano,  who  had  so  largo  a share  in  the  transac- 
tion, lived  at  Bentley,  near  Walsall,”  and  that  in  Wolverhampton  Church, 
among  “ the  statues  of  the  family  of  Lano,”  is  the  “monument  of  Colonel  John 
Lane,  who  assisted  in  the  escape  of  King  Charles  II,  after  the  battle  of 
Worcester.”  There  was  an  “elegant  inscription”  in  1757  relating  to  the 
event,  the  colonel  having  died  in  1667.  It  would  be  of  use  to  know  if  it  is 
still  legible. — Notes  and  Queries. 


The  People’s  Palace,  that  is  to  be  erected  in  the  Mile  End  Road, 
is  the  subject  of  an  imposing  picture  in  the  Illustrated  London  News  of 
June  26.  The  building  is  circular,  with  colonnade  below  and  dome 
above,  remotely  resembling  the  Albert  Hall,  but  with  the  addition  of 
angular  wings  and  towers  touched  with  a slight  Oriental  expression, 
such  as  perhaps  might  be  called  minarets. 


(Ejtjtbittotts  anb  Jftectmass. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY’S  PROVINCIAL  EXHIBITION 
AT  LIVERPOOL,  June  29  to  July  5. 

The  exhibition  now  being  held  at  Liverpool  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  is  not  a new  experiment,  but  a continuation  of  the  policy  initiated  by 
the  holding  of  a provincial  show  at  Bury  St.  Edmund’s  nineteen  years  since, 
and  continued  intermittently,  with  certain  modifications  of  plan  and  varying 
degrees  of  success,  until  the  present  time.  The  exhibition  at  Bury  St. 
Edmund’s,  which  was  held  in  1867  in  conjunction  with  the  annual  gathering 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  evoked  much  enthusiasm  throughout  the 
eastern  counties,  and  proved  so  great  a success,  both  from  a horticultural  and 
financial  point  of  view,  as  to  enhance  in  a very  marked  manner  the  prestige  of 
the  society.  Encouraged  by  results  of  the  most  substantial  character,  a second 
provincial  show  was  held  at  Leicester  in  the  year  following  ; when,  although 
the  success  attending  the  gathering  was  not,  perhaps,  so  complete  as  that 
achieved  at  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  it  was  sufficient  to  fully  justify  the  council  in 
carrying  out  their  policy.  In  1869  the  provincial  exhibition  was  held  at 
Manchester,  but — from  causes  to  which  it  is  not  necessary  now  to  refer,  farther 
than  to  say  that  the  horticulturists  of  Manchester  were  in  no  way  to  blame — 
there  was  a turn  in  the  tide,  and  the  Bhow  was  far  from  successful.  Financial 
failure  was  experienced  at  Oxford  in  1870,  and,  in  consequence  chiefly  of  the 
expenditure  being  considerably  in  excess  of  the  income,  it  was  determined  to 
make  a new  departure,  and  hold  the  exhibitions  wholly  independent  of  those 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  Accordingly  the  plan  was  modified,  and  in 
1871  the  exhibition  was  held  at  Nottingham,  and  the  results  were  such  as  to 
show  that  the  horticultural  exhibitions  were  not  only  able  to  do  without  the 
contiguity  of  an  exhibition  of  live  stock  and  the  implements  and  machinery 
required  by  the  farmer,  but  that  there  was  a decided  gain  in  the  society 
relying  wholly  on  its  own  resources.  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  was 
well  received  by  the  municipal  authorities  of  Nottingham,  and  by  the  energy 
shown  by  the  various  members  of  the  influential  local  committee  the 
prize  fund  was  largely  augmented  by  the  contributions  of  residents  within  the 
district  of  which  Nottingham  is  the  centre,  and  the  necessary  steps  were 
taken  to  make  the  fact  of  the  exhibition  being  held  well-known  to  all  classes 
of  the  community.  The  display  of  plants,  flowers,  and  fruit  was  of  large  extent, 
and  the  takings  materially  exceeded  the  expenditure.  The  most  brilliant 
of  the  successes  achieved  by  the  society  in  its  visits  to  the  provinces 
was  at  Birmingham  in  1872,  for  the  show  brought  it  much  honour  and 
a large  sum  to  its  exchequer.  The  Birmingham  show  was,  indeed, 
eminently  successful  in  all  its  details,  a strong  local  committee  affording,  as  at 
Nottingham,  substantial  aid  in  bringing  it  to  a successful  termination.  With 
the  exhibition  at  Bath  in  1873  the  first  series  of  shows  was  brought  to  a close, 
as  the  results  were  not  such  as  to  encourage  their  continuance.  During  the 
next  five  years  the  provincial  gatherings  remained  in  abeyance,  and  it  was  not 
until  1878  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  revive  them.  In  the  year  last- 
mentioned  the  society  accepted  an  invitation  to  visit  Preston,  but  from  a 
combination  of  circumstances  the  exhibition  was  decidedly  unsuccessful,  and 
until  the  present  year  no  serious  endeavour  has  been  made  to  again  hold  a 
provincial  show. 

With  reference  to  the  exhibition  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  is  now 
holding  at  Liverpool  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  as  it  remains  open  until 
Monday  next  it  is  practically  impossible  to  do  more  than  indulge  in  mere 
conjecture  as  to  the  financial  results,  and  from  this  we  shall,  with  the  many 
important  matters  awaiting  attention,  refrain.  But  it  may  be  safely  said  that 
it  possesses  the  elements  of  success  in  a greater  degree  than  any  of  the  shows 
previously  held  with  the  exception  of  that  at  Birmingham.  It  is  held  in  one 
of  the  greatest  centres  of  commercial  and  industrial  activity,  and  the  society  has 
been  well  supported  by  the  municipality,  chief  amongst  the  facilities  granted 
being  the  use  of  the  Botanic  Garden  and  Wavertree  Park  for  the  purposes  of 
the  show.  If  Wavertree  Park  is  devoid  of  the  picturesque  features  charac- 
teristic of  some  of  the  other  open  spaces  provided  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
citizens  of  Liverpool,  it  is  sufficiently  spacious  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is 
now  put,  and  is  in  connection  with  the  admirably  kept  and  highly  attractive 
Botanic  Garden.  Moreover,  Wavertree  Park  possesses  the  very  great  advantage 
of  occupying  a more  central  position  than  either  of  the  other  open  spaces,  and 
in  being  contiguous  to  the  termini  of  the  more  important  lines  of  trams  and 
omnibuses  that  traverse  the  city  and  to  the  Edge  Hill  Station  of  the  North 
Western  Railway  Company.  It  is  also  within  the  shadow  of  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibition,  which  will  assist  in  making  the  fact  of  tho  horticultural 
exhibition  being  held  widely  known,  and  thus  help,  it  is  hoped,  to  greatly 
augment  tho  number  of  visitors.  The  flower  show  has  certainly  the  great 
advantage  of  being  held  in  a city  in  which  the  citizens  generally  appreciate 
horticultural  skill,  as  proved  to  demonstration  by  the  large  attendances  at  the 
three  exhibitions  held  annually  by  the  Liverpool  Horticultural  Association. 
In  referring  to  this  admirably  managed  body  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  its 
aid  has  been  obtained  in  oarrying  out  the  present  exhibition.  Instead  of  holding 
a show  in  Sefton  Park  at  the  end  of  the  month  and  the  beginning  of  July,  as 
in  previous  years,  the  executive  decided  to  abandon  it  for  this  year  and  pay 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  £450  for  admission  to  its  exhibition  of  the 
subscribers  to  the  Liverpool  Association. 

The  arrangements  which  have  occupied  a large  share  of  tho  attention  of 
Mr.  Barron  and  the  leading  members  of  his  staff  for  some  time  past  are 
remarkable  for  their  completeness,  and  it  would  be  unjust  to  speak  of  them 
otherwise  than  in  tho  highest  terms  of  praise.  For  the  accommodation  of  the 
plants,  cut  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  four  principal  tents  have  boon  pro- 
vided, and  aro  erected  at  convenient  distances  from  each  othor.  The  large 
marquee  which  is  erected  near  the  south-oast  oornor  of  the  Botanic  Garden  is 
260  It.  in  length  and  130  ft.  in  width,  and,  as  stated  last  week,  is  laid  out  in 
a natural  style  from  Mr.  Barron’s  plans,  under  tho  superintondonoe  of  Mr. 
Richardson,  Curator  of  the  Liverpool  Parks  and  Gardens.  Tho  tent 
devoted  to  cut  flowers  nnd  plants  of  small  growth  is  200  ft.  in  length,  by  40  ft. 
in  width  ; that  for  vegetables,  100  ft.  in  longth  by  40  ft.  in  width  : and  that  for 
table  decorations,  90  ft.  in  length  by  10  ft.  in  width. 

The  schedule  of  prizes  offered  for  competition  was  very  oomprohousivo,  and 
contained  ample  provisions  for  all  classes  of  subjects  that  cau  bo  successfully 
shown  at  this  season  of  tho  year.  It  included  135  olasses,  in  addition  to  thoso 
sot  apart  for  cottagers  ; of  these  61  were  for  plants,  90  for  out  roses,  25  for 
fruit,  and  16  for  vegetables.  Tho  prizos  amountod  in  tho  aggregate  to  £1,200, 
and  of  tliiH  sum  £100  was  sot  apart  for  stovo  and  groouhouse  plants  in  bloom, 
£127  for  orchids,  £71  for  forns,  £24  for  now  plants,  £113  for  ilno-foliago 
plants,  £50  for  groups,  £71  for  lmrdy  troes  nnd  shrubs,  £09  10s.  for  out  rosos, 
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£1 19  10s.  for  fruit,  And  £74  for  vogetablos.  Tho  prizes  aro,  with  few  exceptions, 
contested  with  muoh  spirit,  and  both  competing  and  miscellaneous  collections 
are  of  a high  order  of  merit.  Horticultural  structures  and  appliances  are 
largely  represented,  aud  form  a very  important  and  highly  interesting  part  of 
tho  exhibition. 

Opening  Cbhemony. 

Tho  exhibition  was  opened  at  one  p.m,  on  Tuesday,  by  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Hart.,  president  of  the  socioty,  thoro  being  presont  the  Mayor  of 
Liverpool,  Sir  D.  Radoliffo,  and  the  members  of  oounoil  of  It. H.S.  In  tho 
course  of  the  proceedings, 

The  President  said  ho  had  been  requested  to  offer  the  warmest  thanks  of 
the  society,  and  ho  might  say  of  the  horticultural  world  at  large,  to  his 
Worship  the  Mayor  for  the  invitation  for  the  society  to  visit  tho  city,  and  for 
the  hospitable  reoeption  he  had  given  them,  a reception,  he  need  scarcely 
remind  them,  which  was  inseparable  from  the  hospitality  of  Liverpool.  As 
horticulturists,  they  had  the  greatest  pleasure  in  coming  to  Liverpool,  and  they 
desired,  as  far  as  was  possible,  to  extend  a knowledge  of  the  science  and  art 
of  horticulture  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  They  regretted  that  the 
visit  of  the  sooiety  should  have  happened  to  ooinoide  with  the  period  when  his 
worship’s  time  was  largely  occupied  with  what  politicians  considered  most 
important  matters.  However  that  might  be,' his  worship  would  find  that  a 
walk  through  the  show  would  be  a pleasant  temporary  respite  from  his  more 
important  engagements. 

The  Mayor,  in  returning  thanks,  said  that  on  behalf  of  the  city  of  Liver- 
pool he  offered  the  sooiety  a hearty  welcome.  He  felt  sure  the  work  the 
sooiety  was  eugaged  in  would  prove  beneficial,  not  only  to  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  but  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  The 
action  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Sooiety  since  1851 — he  believed  that  was  the 
time  when  it  received  the  dignified  title  of  “ royal  sooiety  ” — had  been  one  of 
the  most  munificent  character.  It  had  shed  its  softening  influence  among  all 
classes,  and  he  was  sure  it  tended  to  promote  not  only  happiness  but  every- 
thing that  could  possibly  conduce  to  tho  well-being  of  the  people.  With 
regard  to  the  society  visiting  Liverpool  at  a time  when  a political  fight  was 
being  engaged  in,  he  might  say  that  it  rendered  it  all  the  more  pleasant  to  be 
present  during  that  time,  and  the  show  would  greatly  soften  the  labours  of  all 
engaged  in  the  oontest,  because  the  society  was  not  political,  and  those  who 
gathered  to  see  its  work  threw  aside  for  the  time  all  politics.  He  hoped  the 
show  would  be  a real  success,  and  that  the  sooiety  would,  on  another  occasion, 
visit  the  city. 

The  President  remarked  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  persons  acquainted  with 
horticultural  science  that  in  every  department  the  show  was  the  most 
interesting,  varied,  and  successful  ever  held  by  the  society. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 

Collections  to  consist  wholly  of  plants  in  bloom,  and  to  comprise  equal 
numbers  of  flowering  and  fine  foliage  plants  were  remarkably  good,  and  as 
they  are  assigned,  as  become  their  importance,  a prominent  position  in  the 
great  tent,  they  produced  a striking  effect.  There  are  three  competitors 
in  the  great  open  class  for  twelve  to  comprise  six  in  bloom  and  six  with  orna- 
mental leafage,  and  the  first  place  is  occupied  by  Mr.  James  Cypher,  Chelten- 
ham, with  one  of  the  best  collections  he  has  staged  this  season.  The  whole 
of  the  specimens  are  of  large  size  and  in  a high  state  of  development,  and  the 
plants  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  leafage  comprise  Latania  Borbonica, 
a very  fine  specimen  which,  placed  in  the  centre,  produces  an  excellent  effect ; 
Kentia  Fosteriana,  K.  Australis,  Croton  Queen  Victoria  and  C.  Prince  of 
Wales,  both  richly  coloured;  and  Cycas  revoluta.  The  plants  in  flower  include 
Erica  aflinis,  E.  tricolor  Wilsoni,  Allamanda  Hendersoni,  very  densely  flowered 
and  singularly  telling  in  appearance  ; Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  Dipladenia 
amabilis,  a good  companion  to  the  Allamanda  ; and  Ixora  regina,  a distinct 
hybrid,  producing  huge  trusses  of  salmon-red  flowers.  Mr.  J.  F.  Mould, 
Pewsey,  Wilts,  is  second  with  specimens  of  medium  size,  but  very  fresh  and 
otherwise  good.  Particularly  noteworthy  are  the  specimens  of  Erica  Fairreana, 
Ixora  coccinea,  the  flower  trusses  exceptionally  well  developed  ; Stephanotis 
floribunda,  Dipladenia  amabilis,  the  flowers  very  bright ; Bougainvillea  glabra. 
Erica  aristata,  Gleichenia  rupestris,  and  Dracajna  Shepherdi.  Mr.  H.  James, 
Castle  Nursery,  Lower  Norwood,  third  with  an  excellent  collection. 

Two  classes  were  provided  for  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  bloom,  and 
in  that  for  nine,  in  which  the  competition  is  limited  to  trade  growers,  Mr.  J. 
Cypher  is  first  with  a very  bright  and  highly-finished  group,  the  specimens 
comprising  Anthurium  Scherzerianum  well  furnished  with  its  brilliantly- 
coloured  spathes ; A.  Scherzerianum  Cypheri,  a very  distinct  form,  with 
spathes  of  immense  size  and  very  rich  in  colour ; Ixora  Williamsi  and 
I.  Pilgrimi,  two  hybrids  of  special  value  for  specimen  culture,  the  habit  being 
compact  and  free-branching,  and  the  flowers  very  freely  produced  in  large,  finely- 
formed  trusses  ; Pimelia  diosmaefolia,  Azalea  Brilliant  (an  old  variety,  bearing 
deep  scarlet  flowers),  and  Erica  Cavendishi,  the  flowers  plentifully  produced 
and  very  fresh.  Mr.  H.  James  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Mould  were  second  and  third 
respectively.  The  first  place  in  the  class  for  six,  in  which  private  cultivators 
could  alone  compete,  is  occupied  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Cox,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Watts, 
Esq.,  Elm  Hall,  Wavertree,  with  a collection  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  high 
reputation  he  enjoys  as  a cultivator  of  these  plants.  The  specimens  are  of 
large  size,  well-bloomed,  and  very  fresh,  and  consist  of  Allamanda  Hendersoni, 
Statice  Halfordi  (seldom  seen  in  such  a vigorous  condition  as  in  this  instance), 
Clerodendron  Balfouriana,  Ixora  regina,  Ixora  Dixiana,  and  Ixora  coccinea. 
With  reference  to  the  ixoras,  it  may  be  said  that,  good  as  they  are,  their 
appearance  would  be  better  were  they  less  stiffly  trained. 

New  Holland  Plants,  for  which  a class  was  specially  provided,  are  repre- 
sented by  one  collection  only.  This  is  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  who  is 
awarded  the  first  prize,  and  as  the  twelve  plants  are  well  bloomed  they  have 
a bright  appearance.  Especially  attractive  are  the  examples  of  Hedaroma 
tulipifera,  Dracophyllum  gracile,  Phsenocoma  prolifera  Barnesi,  which  is  now 
seldom  seen  at  the  public  exhibitions,  although  very  effective  when  at  its  best; 
Aphelexis  macrantha  rosea  ; A.  macrantha  rosea,  A.  macrantha  grandiflora, 
and  Pimelia  diosmas folia,  a very  beautiful  species  bearing  flowers  of  a bright 
pink  hue. 

Ericas  are  admirably  shown  in  the  class  for  six  by  Mr.  J,  Cypher,  who  has 
been  awarded  the  first  prize.  The  specimens,  which  are  remarkable  for  their 
large  size  and  the  profuse  manner  in  which  they  are  flowered,  represent  E. 
ampullacea,  E.  ferrugineana,  E.  depressa,  E.  tricolor  Wilsoni,  E.  Parmentieri, 
and  E.  ventricosa  magnifies. 

Ornamental-leaved  Plants. 

Collections  had  two  classes  set  apart  for  them,  and  although  hardly  so 
numerous  as  might  have  been  expected,  they  contribute  materially  to  the 
attractions  of  the  exhibition.  The  premier  award  in  the  open  class  for  nine 


lias  been  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  whose  collection  contains  well- 
developed  specimens  of  Gleichenia  Mendeli,  Cordyline  iudivisa,  Cycas  revo- 
luta, Croton  Johannes,  and  other  high  class  subjects,  but  is  hardly  bright 
enough.  Mr.  Jellicoe,  gardener  to  F.  11.  Gossage,  Esq.,  Camp  Hill,  WooltoD, 
Liverpool,  is  seoond  with  a collection  in  whioh  the  crotons  are  distinguished 
by  their  high  colour;  and  Mr.  H.  James  is  a good  third.  In  the  class  for  six, 
Mr.  A.  R.  Cox  is  the  only  exhibitor,  but  the  collection  is  so  good  that  the 
award  of  the  first  prize  is  well  deserved.  In  tho  collection  are  Croton  Disraeli 
and  C.  Queen  Victoria,  very  large  in  size,  and  superb  in  colour;  Latania 
borbonica,  Seaforthia  elegaus,  Aluoasia  macrorhiza  variegata,  and  Calamus 
ciliare,  a distinct  and  elegant  palm. 

Palms  are  well  represented  in  the  class  specially  provided  for  them,  as 
well  as  in  the  mixed  collections,  and  the  collections  which  consist  of  nine  plants 
each  form  a flue  bauk  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  large  tent  aud  affords  a pleas- 
ing relief  to  the  glowing  colours  of  the  zonal  and  other  pelargoniums  that  have 
a place  near  them.  Mr.  Williams,  gardener  to  S.  Baerlin,  Esq.,  Oak  Dene, 
Didsbury,  occupies  the  first  place  with  medium-sized  and  well- developed  speci- 
mens of  Phconicophorum  Seychellarum,  Kentia  Fosteriana,  Thrmax  elegaus, 
Phoenix  rupicola,  the  most  elegant  of  the  date  palms  ; Pritchardia  pacifica, 
Cocos  Weddelliana,  and  Kentia  Mooreana,  Messrs,  R.  P.  Kerr  and  Son, 
Aigburth  Nurseries,  Liverpool,  were  a close  second  with  excellent  examples  of 
similar  kinds. 

Crotons,  which  are  grown  with  exceptional  success  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Liverpool,  form  one  of  the  most  effective  features  of  the  exhibition,  and 
attract  much  attention.  There  are  two  classes  for  them,  one  for  twelve,  in 
which  the  competition  is  limited  to  nurserymen,  and  one  for  six,  in  which 
gardeners  alone  oan  compete.  There  are  three  collections  of  twelve,  all  more 
or  less  good,  but  that  from  Messrs.  R.  P.  Kerr  and  Son,  who  are  awarded  the 
first  prize,  is  far  in  advance  of  t le  other  two,  and  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
very  finest  collections  that  has  yet  been  staged  at  a public  exhibi- 
tion. The  collection  consists  exclusively  of  large  specimens,  which  are  in 
the  most  vigorous  condition  and  splendidly  coloured  from  the  rim  of  the  pots 
to  the  tips  of  the  highest  branches.  It  comprises  Mortfontainensis,  a striking 
variety  with  large-lobed  leaves,  richly  variegated,  deep  yellow  in  the  young 
state,  the  variegation  changing  to  brilliant  red-scarlet  as  the  leaves  acquire 
age.  Aigburthensis,  very  distinct,  the  leaves  very  narrow,  more  or  less  erect, 
and  of  a bright  yellow  hue,  the  leaf  stalks  coral  red.  Neumanni,  a handsome 
variety,  the  leaves  very  large  and  very  freely  variegated  with  bright  red  ; 
unsurpassed  for  specimen  culture.  Bergmanni,  leaves  large  and  freely 
variegated,  pale  yellow  ; forms  a fine  companion  to  the  high-coloured  varieties. 
Hawkeri,  rather  small  grower,  distinguished  by  the  centre  of  the  leaves  being 
wholly  yellow.  Evansianum,  a fine  form,  with  large  trilobed  leaves  freely 
variegated  bright  red.  Countess,  an  elegant  variety,  with  slender  leaves  of  a 
bright  yellow  hue.  Mosa.cus,  a very  beautiful  variety,  the  leaves  rather 
long,  about  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  freely  marbled  and  veined  with  brilliant 
carmine.  Weismanni,  a well-known  form,  with  narrow  leaves  freely  variegated 
with  gold.  Interruptum  elegans,  very  beautiful,  the  leaves  of  medium 
breadth  and  richly  variegated  orange  and  red ; and  Sinitzianus,  a narrow- 
leaved variety,  marked  with  yellow  on  a bright  green  ground.  Mr.  J.  Cypher 
is  second  with  a highly-effective  group  in  which  Sunset,  Johannis,  Countess, 
Interruptus  aureus,  an  effective  narrow-leaved  variety,  and  Thomsoni,  a large- 
leaved  and  effectively-coloured  variety,  the  variegation  bright  red.  Mr. 
J.  F.  Mould  is  third  with  rather  small  but  richly- coloured  examples. 

Dracaenas  were  represented  by  several  well  grown  collections.  Mr.  Lam- 
bert, gardener  to  Colonel  Wingfield,  Onslow  Hall,  Shrewsbury,  is  first  in  the 
class  for  six  with  rather  large  and  very  highly-coloured  specimens  of  Gladstoni, 
Anerlyense,  Baptisti,  and  other  well-known  kinds  of  a similar  character.  Mr. 
Williams  is  a very  close  second  with  a collection  in  which  Cordyline  indivisa 
and  Dracmna  Lindeni  are  remarkable  for  their  high  development.  Mr.  A.  R. 
Cox  is  third  with  plants  comparatively  small  in  size,  but  exceedingly  well 
coloured,  and  including  the  very  distinct  D.  Goldieana. 

Caladiums  include  an  effective  group  from  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Co., 
Forest  Hill,  to  whom  the  first  prize  in  the  open  class  for  six  has  been  awarded. 
The  collection  consists  of  large  highly-coloured  specimens,  which  bear  no  trace 
whatever  of  the  long  journey  they  have  had  to  make.  Of  the  undermentioned 
varieties,  Candidum,  leaves  large  and  pure  white,  veined  deep  green  ; Leopold 
Robert,  white,  veined  bright  red  ; Luddemanni,  a very  handsome  form,  the 
leaves  large,  with  bright  centre,  and  marked  with  spots  and  blotches  of  pure 
white ; Ornatum,  green,  the  midrib  and  veins  bright  red  ; Ferdinand  de 
Lesseps,  orange  red  with  green  margin,  very  distinct  and  effective  ; Madame 
Fritz  Kachlin,  a distinct  variety,  the  leaves  attractively  coloured  greeD,  white, 
and  red. 

Coleus  are  fairly  good,  and  enhance  the  interest  of  the  exhibition.  The 
exhibitors  are  Mr.  Thomas  Parr,  gardener  to  Charles  Cotton,  Etq.,  Lulworth 
House,  Birkdale,  and  Mr.  W.  Bustard,  gardener  to  J.  Lewis,  Esq.,  St.  Ann’s 
Road,  Liverpool. 

Orchids. 

The  orchids  far  surpass  general  expectation,  and  "constitute  one  of  the 
most  important  and  attractive  features  of  the  exhibition.  The  competition  is 
limited  to  the  cultivators  resident  in  the  neighbourhoods  of  Manchester  and 
Liverpool,  and  it  may  be  mentioned  as  a point  of  some  importance  that  the 
collections  contain  a considerable  number  of  bona  fide  specimens.  The  class 
for  groups  of  twenty-five,  arranged  with  palms,  ferns,  &c.,  is  a remarkably 
good  one,  and  the  group  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hill,  gardener  to  George  Hardy, 
Esq.,  Pickering  Lodge,  Timperley,  Manchester,  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  It 
includes  large  splendidly-flowered  specimens  of  Cattleya  gigas  Sanderiana, 
one  of  the  most  effective  of  the  cattleyas  now  in  bloom.  C.  gigas  Hardyana, 
a high-coloured  form  of  surpassing  beauty,  C.  Mossiee,  C.  Mossise  su.perba, 
distinguished  by  its  high  colour.  C.  Mendeli,  Odontoglossum  vexillarium,  of 
which  there  were  several  magnificent  specimens,  O.  cordatum,  0.  crispum, 
Saccolabium  prsemorsum,  Masdevallia  Harryana,  Vanda  Dennisoni,  Aerides 
Veitchi,  and  Dendrobium  Deari ; Mr.  J.  Cypher  is  seoond  with  an  effective 
group,  in  which  Dendrobium  infundibulum  is  well  represented.  The  group  is 
rather  overdone  with  fine  foliage  plants,  amongst  them  being  several 
crotons,  the  colours  of  which  are  much  too  strong  to  harmonize  with  hues  of 
the  orchids. 

The  competition  is  very  keen  in  the  amateurs’  class  for  twelve,  and  the 
several  collections  form  a surprisingly  beautiful  bank.  Here,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding class,  Mr.  Hill  is  first,  and  he  has  a collection  in  which  the  specimens 
are  of  immense  size  and  profusely  flowered.  The  species  and  varieties  repre- 
sented in  the  collection  are  Cattleya  Mossise,  C.  Mossise  superba,  Odonto- 
glossum vexillarium,  O.  vexillarium  roseum,  a very  richly-coloured  and 
beautiful  form,  Dendrobium  suavissimum,  D.  Wardianum,  Cypripedium 
Lawrencianum,  C.  Stonei,  Cattleya  gigas  Sanderiana,  C,  Mendeli,  and  Aerides 
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odoratum  majus  ; Mr.  T.  Worth,  gardener  to  Enoch  Hervey,  Eeq.,  12,  Silver- 
dale  Road,  Aigburth,  Liverpool,  is  a good  second,  with  a collection  remarkable 
for  the  high  quality  of  the  specimens,  which  include  Odontoglossum  crispum, 
Aeridcs  crispum,  Luelia  purpurata,  Cattleya  gigas  Sanderiana,  C.  Mendeli,  C. 
guttata  Leopoldi,  bearing  three  fine  spikes,  and  Phalrenopsis  sp  ? bearing 
several  raoemes  of  comparatively  large  flowers  of  a bright  rose-pink  hue  ; Mr. 
W.  J.  Thomson,  Ghyllbank,  St.  Helen’s,  Cheshire,  occupies  the  third  place 
with  a group  in  which  the  plants  are  nicely  flowered  and  very  even.  Amongst 
others  are  C.  gigas,  C.  Mendeli,  Anguloa  Clowesi,  the  bright  yellow  flowers 
of  which  are  very  effective,  A.  Ruckeri  sanguines,  rather  sombre  in  colour  but 
very  distinct  and  pleasing,  Cattleya  lobata  and  Dendrobium  Dalhousianum,  and 
an  unnamed  Sohomburkia,  bearing  rose-coloured  flowers.  Mr.  John  Alexander, 
gardener  to  Holbrook  Gaskell,  Esq.,  Woolton  Wood,  Liverpool,  has  been 
awarded  an  extra  prize  for  a beautiful  group.  In  competition  for  the  prizes 
for  six  Mr.  Hill  is  again  first,  staging  huge  densely-flowered  specimens  of 
Cattleya  Mendeli,  C.  Mossi.'e,  C.  gigas  Sanderiana,  Cypripedium  barbatum, 
and  Dendrobium  crassinode  Barberianum ; Mr.  Worth  is  second  with  a 
collection,  in  which  Cattleya  Mendeli,  C.  Warneri,  Masdevallia  Harryana,  and 
Epidendrum  Wallacei  appear.  In  the  trade  class  for  twelve  the  premier  award 
has  been  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  who  has  specimens,  of  large  size  and 
superbly  flowered,  of  Odontoglossum  vexillarium,  O.  vexillarium  roseum, 
Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus,  Aerides  Lobbij  Dendrobium  suavissimum,  D. 
Jamesianum,  D.  Deari,  exceptionally  good,  Anguloa  Clowesi,  and  Cattleya 
Warneri ; Mr.  H.  James  is  second  with  an  attractive  collection,  of  which  the 
most  noteworthy  specimens  are  those  of  Aerides  Fieldingi,  C.  Mendeli,  C. 
Mossi®,  and  Brassia  verrucosa. 

The  Liverpool  Horticultural  Company|(John  CowaD)  offered  a special  prize 
consistiog  of  a silver  cup  of  the  value  of  twenty-five  guineas,  and  £10  in  cash  for 
twelve  bona  fide  specimens,  and  this  valuable  prize  has  been  awarded  to  Mr. 
Hill  for  a group  in  which  are  magnificent  specimens  of  Cypripedium  Stonei, 
Dendrobium  Devonianum  shown,  as  it  should  be,  with  the  pseudo  bulbs 
hanging  naturally  over  the  sides  of  the  basket,  instead  of,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  tied  up  with  sticks  or  fastened  to  a trellis,  D.  Jamesianum,  Cattleya 
Mossi®,  C.  Mendeli,  C.  Warneri,  C.  gigas  Sanderiana,  Cypripedium  Stonei, 
and  Odontoglossum  vexillarium. 

Ferns. 

The  most  ample  provisions  were  made  for  both  British  and  exotic  ferns,  and 
as  the  whole  of  the  classes  are  well  filled  this  department  is  especially 
interesting. 

Exotic  Ferns  have  two  classes  devoted  to  them,  one  of  which  is  open,  and 
the  other  limited  to  private  growers.  In  the  open  class  for  nine  Mr.  6. 
Rhodes,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Horsfall,  Grassendale  Priory,  Liverpool,  is  first 
with  a group  consisting  of  remarkably  well-grown  specimens  of  Gleichenia 
dichotoma,  Dicksonia  Bquarrosa,  Microlepia  hirta  cristata,  Davallia  bullata,  D. 
Mooreana,  Adiantum  formosum,  and  Gymnogramma  chrysophylla  ; Mr.  A. 
R.  Cox  is  second  with  a very  fine  group,  in  which  occurs  a finely-developed 
specimen  of  the  e'egant  Goniophlebium  subauriculatum.  Of  exceptional 
excellence  is  the  collection  for  which  Mr.  Paul,  gardener  to  C.  Schloss,  Esq., 
Osborn  Villa,  Bowden,  has  been  awarded  the  first  prize  in  the  amateurs’  class 
for  six.  In  the  collection  are  represented  Brainea  insignis,  a dwarf  tree  fern 
of  great  beauty,  Gleichenia  rupestris,  G.  rupestris  glauca,  G.  Mendeli,  Cibotium 
regale,  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  the  large-growing  tree  ferns,  and  Dicksonia 
antarctica.  Mr.  Williams  is  a good  second  with  a collection  in  which  occur 
good  examples  of  Davallia  divaricata,  Cyathea  Birkei,  Dicksonia  antarctica, 
and  Gleichenia  flabellata. 

British  Ferns  are  so  strongly  represented  and  include  so  many  distinct 
forms  as  to  afford  visitors  a quite  exceptional  opportunity  for  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  many  beautiful  varieties  of  the  several  species.  There 
are  five  or  six  competitors  in  the  open  class  for  fifteen  distinct,  and  the  premier 
award  has  been  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  T.  Bolton,  Warton,  Carnforth,  for  an 
exceptionally  fine  group,  comprising  Athyrium  filix-feemina  plumosum,  A.  f.-f. 
plumosum,  Axminster  and  Stansfield’s  varieties,  A.  f.-f.  regale  very  finely 
crested,  Polystichum  aculeatum  acrocladon,  P.  angulare  Pateyi,  P.  a. 
venuBtum,  Lastrea  filix-mas  angustata  cristata,  L.  f.-m.  grandiceps,  L.  f.-m. 
ramossima,  Trichomanes  radicans,  and  Scolopendrium  crispum.  Messrs.  C. 
Rylance  and  Co.,  Aughton,  are  second  with  an  excellent  collection,  in  which  a 
fine  specimen  of  Athyrium  filix-fmmina  Fieldi  is  conspicuous.  Messrs.  W. 
and  J.  Birkenhead,  Sale  Nurseries,  Manchester,  are  third  with  a collection  in 
which  the  specimens  are  in  a high  state  of  development,  and  include  Athyrium 
filix-feemina  Pritchardi,  which  may  be  described  as  an  enlarged  form  of  A.  f.-f. 
Fieldise.  Mr.  Foster,  gardener  to  John  Brancker,  Esq.,  Green  Bank,  Liver- 
pool, is  first  in  the  amateurs’  class  for  six,  and  has  medium-sized  and  well- 
finished  specimens,  as  also  have  Mr.  P.  Barber  and  Mr.  J.  Hurst,  who  are 
second  and  third  respectively. 

New  Plants. 

The  contributions  to  the  class  for  new  plants  distributed  during  the  past 
three  years  are  few  in  number,  and  in  that  for  plants  not  yet  in  commerce 
there  are  no  entries.  The  premier  award  for  twelve  plants  introduced  in 
1884-85-86  has  been  made  in  favour  of  Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  and  Son,  in  whose 
collection  are  nicely-developed  examples  of  Adiantum  cuneatum  deflexum,  an 
elegant  variety  with  drooping  pinnules,  A.  rhodophyllum,  Davallia  foenicu- 
laceum,  a very  distinct  species  with  deep  green  finely-divided  fronds,  Gymno- 
gramma schizophylla  gloriosa,  Croton  Aigburthensis,  a narrow-leaved  variety 
elegant  in  growth  and  rich  in  colour,  Vriesia  hieroglyphica,  Medinella  Curtisi, 
a small-growing  species  of  great  beauty,  Selaginella  neridangula,  Croton 
ruberrimum,  a very  effective  variety,  the  leaves  long  and  narrow  and  richly- 
coloured,  the  variegation  bright  crimson,  Anthurium  carneum,  a strong  grower 
in  the  way  of  A.  Andreanum,  but  with  lighter-coloured  spathes,  and  Fious 
elasticus  variegatus,  the  leaves  of  which  are  broadly-margined  with  pale 
yellow.  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Birkenhead  are  seoond  with  a highly  interesting 
collection,  consisting  exclusively  of  ferns.  It  includes  Adiantum  MaricBi,  a 
very  elegant  species  introduced  by  the  firm,  Pelhca  pulchella  and  Northooh- 
licna  aschenborniana,  two  charming  ferns  with  elegant  fronds,  of  which  the 
under  side 's  silvery,  Nephrolepis  Bausei,  Nephrodium  Sangwelll,  Adiantum 
Neo-caledoni®,  A.  Collisi,  and  A.  digitatum. 

Rosies  in  Poth, 

Those  make  a very  bright  and  pleasing  display.  Mr.  Charles  Tumor  is 
first  in  the  trade  class  for  twenty  with  well- bloomed  and  very  fresh  oxamplos 
of  Lo  Havre,  Madamo  Laoharmo,  La  Franco,  Edouard  Morren,  Beauty  of 
Waltham,  Duchesso  do  Valombrosa,  Madame  Laurent,  Madamo  Gabriel 
Luizot,  Madamo  Victor  Vordior,  Miss  IlasBard,  Gloiro  do  Bourg  do  la  Itoino, 
and  Kir  G.  Wolsoley.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  aro  a close  second,  with  a group 
n which  Dr.  Andry,  Bunsot,  Ulrioh  Bruuner,  Francois  Lcvet,  Duchesso  do 


Valombrosa,  Victor  Verdier,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Catherine  Soupert,  and  Queen 
of  Queens  are  especially  well  represented. 


SOFTWOODED  PLANTS  IN  BLOOM. 


These  comprise  pelargoniums,  tuberous  begonias,  and  gloxinias,  and  as 
they  are  admirably  shown  they  present  a bright  appearance  and  materially 
enhance  the  attractiveness  of  the  large  tent. 

Laroe- flowered  and  Fancy  Pelargoniums  are  of  great  excellence. 
For  eighteen,  in  pots  not  exceeding  six  inches  in  diameter,  Mr.  C.  Turner  is 
first  with  a capital  group  in  which  Gold  Mine,  Illuminator,  Lady  Isabel, 
Martial,  Mr.  Ashby,  and  other  well-known  varieties  are  well  represented. 
Messrs.  C.  Rylance  and  Co.  are  second  with  a good  group.  The  premier 
award  in  the  class  for  nine  in  also  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  C.  Turner,  who  has 
large  and  densely-flowered  specimens  of  Despot,  Princess  of  Prussia,  Mrs. 
Pottle,  Madame  Thibaut,  Invincible,  Ritualist,  Comtesse  Horace  de  Choiseul, 
East  Lynne,  Gold  Mine,  Princess  of  Teck,  Roi  des  Fantasies,  and  Venns. 
Messrs.  C.  Rylance  and  Co.  are  second  with  a good  collection,  in  which  there 
is  a remarkably  fine  specimen  of  Venus. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  are  represented  by  numerous  collections  that 
reflect  great  credit  on  the  cultural  skill  of  the  several  exhibitors.  The 
varieties  shown  are  not  equal  in  quality  to  those  of  recent  introduction,  and 
it  is  therefore  not  necessary  to  enumerate  them.  For  eighteen,  Mr.  Rhodes  is 
first  with  a beautiful  group  ; in  the  class  for  six  single  zonals,  Mr.  E.  Bridge, 
Green  Hill,  Huyton,  and  Mr.  W.  Bustard,  Aigburth,  are  first  and  second 
respectively  ; and  in  the  class forsix  double  zonals,  Mr.  'J'.  Gower,  Minton  Lodge, 
Mossley  Hill,  and  Messrs.  R.  Fleming  and  Son,  Maghull,  are  first  and  second. 

Tuberous  Begonias  are  splendidly  shown  in  the  several  classes,  and  are 
singularly  effective.  Messrs  J.  Laing  and  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.,  have  been 
awarded  the  first  prize  for  a group  of  twenty-five,  and  also  for  nine,  the 
collections  in  each  class  being  in  every  way  worthy  of  their  reputation.  The 
collections  include  Bridesmaid,  White  Perfection,  Grace  Darling,  Ball  of  Fire, 
Cloth  of  Gold,  Miss  Amy  Adcock,  Marquis  of  Bristol,  Mr.  A.  Forbes, 
and  other  of  the  fine  varieties  introduced  by  the  firm.  The  collections  con- 
tributed to  the  amateurs’  class  are  exceptionally  good,  and  Mr.  J.  Hunt, 
gardener  to  W.  B.  Bowring,  Esq.,  Beechwood,  Aigburth,  Mr.  Jellicoe,  and 
Mr.  A.  R.  Cox,  who  are  the  prizetakers  in  the  order  of  their  names,  may  be 
congratulated  on  the  great  success  they  have  achieved. 

Gloxinias  and  Aohimenes  are  admirably  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Agnew,  Mr. 
T.  Gower,  and  Mr.  J.  Hunt,  to  whom  the  principal  awards  in  the  several 
classes  provided  for  these  subjects  have  been  made. 

Annuals  and  Liliums  are  both  represented  by  excellent  collections  from 
Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holborn,  to  whom  the  first  prize  in  each  of 
the  classes  for  these  flowers  has  been  awarded.  Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.  have 
also  a very  beautiful  collection  of  annuals  in  the  miscellaneous  class,  for  which 
they  have  been  awarded  the  silver  medal. 


Groups  for  Effect. 

Two  classes  were  provided  for  these,  and  in  that  for  a group  oooupying  a 
space  not  exceeding  300  square  feet  Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  and  Son  are  first  with 
an  exceedingly  beautiful  arrangement  in  which  highly-coloured  crotons  are 
employed  with  good  effect  ; Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Birkenhead  are  second  with  an 
excellent  group,  consistiog  wholly  of  ferns.  In  the  amateurs’  class,  Mr. 
Williams,  Mr.  Cox,  and  Mr.  Jellicoe  are  first,  second,  and  third  respectively 
with  arrangements  evincing  much  taste. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  and  Alpine  Plants. 

For  fifty  alpine  plants  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  are  first  with  a highly-interest- 
ing group,  and  in  the  corresponding  class  for  hardy  herbaceous  plants  Messrs. 
J.  Dickson  and  Son  and  Mr.  Harvoy  are  first  and  second  respectively,  the 
groups  from  both  exhibitors  being  remarkably  good. 

Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

The  competition  is  not  very  severe  in  either  of  the  classes  for  hardy 
trees  and  shrubs,  but  the  collections  are  so  good  that  they  form  a very 
interesting  feature.  Messrs.  W.  Barron  and  Son,  Elvaston  Nurseries, 
Borrowash.  Derby,  are  first  in  the  class  for  a group  of  conifer®,  with  thirty- 
six  well-developed  specimens,  comprising  Abies  Sieboldi,  a hardy  and  hand- 
some  species  ; A.  polita,  a free  growing  and  perfectly  hardy  species;  A.Parryana 
glauca,  a glaucous  form  of  this  fine  speoies  ; A.  Douglasi,  a handsome  variety 
distinguished  by  its  glaucous  foliage  and  more  rigid  habit ; Pioea  magnifies,  P. 
brachyphylla,  Pinus  parvifolia,  Taxus  baccata  aurea  Barroni,  a richly-coloured 
golden  yew,  more  pyramidal  in  growth  than  the  other  forms  with  golden 
foliage  ; T.  B.  Dovastoni  aurea,  a golden  form  especially  suitable  for  standards 
when  worked  on  the  Irish  yew,  as  in  the  case  of  the  specimen  exhibited  ; 
standard  specimens  are  singularly  effective.  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  intertexta, 
C.  L.  argentea,  C.  L.  lutea,  C.  L.  gracilis  pendula,  are  four  distinct  forms  of 
this  well-known  coniferous  tree,  well  deserving  the  attention  of  planters. 
Cedrus  deodars  albo-spica,  is  a distinctly-ooloured  form  of  the  deodara.  The 
several  retinosporas  also  well  deserve  attention,  Messrs.  W.  Barron  and  Son, 
are  first  also  for  fifteen  hollies,  and  have  finely-developed  pyramidal  specimens 
of  the  best  of  the  green  and  variegated  kinds,  In  competition  for  the  prizes 
for  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  with  ornamental  foliage,  Messrs.  J.  Dickson  and 
Son  are  first  with  an  attractive  group,  in  which  tho  golden  oak,  purple  beeoh, 
the  variegated  form  of  Aoer  negundo,  and  several  of  the  best  of  the  Japanese 
maples  are  well  represented.  Messrs.  W.  Barron  and  Son  are  seoond. 


Cut  Flowers. 

Roses  were  admirably  shown,  both  as  regards  number  and  tho  quality  of 
ae  blooms,  and  formed  the  largest  and  decidedly  tho  most  attractive  of  the 
ut  flower  department.  There  was  a very  keen  contest  in  the  trade  olass  for 
sventy-two  distinot  varieties,  and  the  premior  award  was  made  in  favour  of 
lessrs.  Cranston  and  Co.,  Hereford,  whoso  blooms  wore  of  largo  size  and  rc- 
larkable  for  their  colour  and  finish.  Tho  varioties  wore:  Constantin 
’retiakoff,  Annie  Laxton,  Dr.  Andry,  Pride  of  Waltham,  Morveille  do  Lyon, 

!amille  Bernardin,  Mons.  Nomnn,  Countess  of  Oxford,  Madamo  Montot.,  Mens. 
'1 1 1 ion.  Baroness  Rothschild,  Madame  de  la  Marquis  Hervoy,  Ulrich  Brunner, 
/a  Franoe,  Auguste  Neumann,  Mario  Cointet,  Prinoo  Arthur,  Princess  Mary 
f Cambridge,  Magna  Charts,  Elio  Morel,  La  Rosiero,  HippolytO  J amain, 
ladame  Bravy,  Madamo  Gabriel  Luizot,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  Madamo 
)uohor,  l’rinooss  Charlotte  do  Tremouillo,  Mrs.  Baker,  Marquise  do  Casts  ann, 
Dlllo.  Mario  Vordior,  Charlos  Lofobvre,  Catherine  Sou  pert,  MadamoC.  Wood, 
Idllo.  Eugenie  Vordior,  Hoinrioh  Sohultlieis,  Madamo  Lovot,  Abel  Carnorc, 
larguerite  do  Kt.  Amand,  Auguste  Rigotard,  Carolino  Kustor \ ( diaries  Darwin, 
laptain  Christy,  Prinooss  Hoatrioo,  Dingoo  Conard.  Baron  HaulDiann,  Mouv. 
’un  Ami,  Victor  Vordior,  Vtoomto  Vigier,  Nardy  l^ros  Siuiv.do  la  Malmaison. 
lx  position  do  Brio,  Marquise  do  Mortomart,  Duko  of  Edinburgh,  ComtcsBo  1 o 
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Seronye,  Violette iBouyer,  Duko  of  Wellington,  Julio  Touvais,  Ktoilo  do  Lyon, 
General  Jacqueminot,  Madame  Julie  Dymouier,  Madame  Viotor  Verdier,  John 
Hopper,  Marie  Baumann,  L’eaoh  Blossom,  aud  L’Eaperanoe.  Mr.  G.  Campbell, 
gardener  toS.  P.  lludd,  Esq.,  8,  Gay  Streot,  Bath,  was  second  with  a oapital  Htnnd 
of  blooms;  and  Messrs.  Paul  aud  Sou  were  a very  olose  third.  In  competition 
for  the  prizes  in  the  trade  olass  for  forty-eight  Messrs.  Cranston  and  Co., 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  aud  Mr.  J.  House,  Peterborough,  wore  first,  second, 
and  third  rospootively  with  good  blooms.  The  trade  class  for  twenty-four  was 
well  filled,  and  Mr.  George  Prince,  Oxford,  had  the  premier  award  made  in 
his  favour  for  a box  of  magnificent  teas,  the  varieties  being  : Comtesse  de 
Nadaillao,  Alba  rosea,  Jean  Ducher,  Madame  Cusin,  Anna  Olivier,  Souv.  d’un 
Ami,  Innooente  l’irola,  Mareohal  Niel,  Princess  of  Wales,  Souv.  d’Elise,  La 
Houle  d’Or,  Catherine  Mermet,  Niphotos,  Bellelleur  d’Anjou,  Gloire  de  Lyon, 
Mons.  hurt-ado,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Madame  H.  Jarnain,  Francisca  Kruger, 
Marie  Finger,  Caroline  lvuster,  Rubens,  and  Amazone.  Messrs.  Cranston  and 
Co.  were  seoond ; and  Messrs.  G.  Cooling  and  Son,  Bath,  were  third.  Mr.  G. 
Prince  was  first  also  in  the  nurserymen’s  class  for  twenty-four,  staging  finely- 
developed  flowers,  the  varieties  being  chiefly  the  same  as  those  enumerated. 

Excellent  blooms  were  contributed  to  the  amateurs’  classes.  Mr.  Campbell 
was  first  for  twenty-four,  with  lino  flowers  of  Violette  Bouyer,  Heinrich  Schul- 
theis,  Comte  Raimbaud,  A.  K.  Williams,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Star  of  Waltham, 
La  France.  Countess  of  Pembroke,  Rubens,  Arthur  Dickson,  Mons.  Noman, 
Countess  of  Oxford,  Captain  Christy,  Francois  Michelon,  Lady  Mary  Fitz- 
william,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Niphetos,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Duchesse  de 
Valombrosa,  Dupuy*Jamain,  Charles  Darwin,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Alfred 
Colomb,  and  Catherine  Mermet;  Mr.  R.  E.  West,  Reigate,  was  a good  second. 
The  first  place  in  the  class  for  twelve  was  occupied  by  Mr.  E.  Claxton,  The 
Rosary,  Allerton,  with  a stand  of  finely-developed  blooms;  Mr.  Campbell 
was  second,  and  Mr.  West  was  third.  Mr.  Claxton  was  successful  also  in 
taking  the  first  prize  in  the  class  for  twelve  teas,  and  Mr.  Campbell  and  Mr. 
Marshall,  Chapel  Street,  Liverpool,  were  second  and  third  respectively.  Mr. 
Claxton  contributed  a good  box  of  blooms  of  Madame  Cusin  to  the  miscel- 
laneous class. 

Miscellaneous  Cut  Flowers  are  contributed  in  large  numbers,  and 
produce  an  effective  display.  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Mr.  J.  Clagg,  and  Mr.  J. 
Alexander  are  the  prizetakers  in  the  classes  for  twelve  bunches  of  orchids. 
Mr*  C.  Turner  and  Messrs.  C.  Rylance  and  Co.  are  the  most  successful  com- 
petitors in  the  classes  for  pelargoniums.  Messrs.  J.  Dickson  and  Son,  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son,  Mr.  G.  Eaton,  and  Mr.  W.  Bustard  have  been  awarded  the 
chief  prizes  for  hardy  herbaceous  flowers.  Messrs.  Cocker  and  Son,  Aberdeen, 
and  Messrs.  R.  P , Laird  and  Sons,  Edinburgh,  are  first  and  second  respectively 
for  twenty-five  varieties  of  pyrethrums  ; and  in  the  class  for  sixty  blooms  of 
pansies  Messrs.  J.  Cocker  and  Son,  Mr.  J.  Sutherland,  and  Mr.  W.  Storie 
are  the  prizetakers  in  the  order  of  their  names. 


Fruit. 

Collections  were  remarkably  good,  and  formed  a good  feature  of  the  fruit 
tent,  which  was  admirably  filled.  In  the  class  for  eight  kinds,  Mr.  R.  Parker 
gardener  to  J.  Cobbett,  Esq.,  Impney  Hall,  Droitwich,  was  first  with  a col- 
lection containing  excellent  Black  Hamburgh  and  Foster’s  Seedling  grapes,  a 
well-finished  Queen  pine,  good  Brown  Turkey  figs,  Pitmaston  Orange 
nectarines,  and  Noblesse  peaches,  a handsome  fruit  of  Blenheim  Orange  melon, 
and  a very  fine  dish  of  British  Queen  strawberries  ; Mr.  G.  H.  Richards, 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Normanton,  Somerley,  Ringwood,  was  a close  second  ; 
and  Mr.  Bannerman,  Blithfield,  Rugeley,  a good  third.  In  competition  for 
the  prizes  for  a collection  of  six  dishes,  from  which  grapes  and  pines  were 
excluded,  Mr.  W.  Iggulden,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Cork,  Marston  Gardens 
Frome,  was  first  with  Hales’  Early  peach.  Brown  Turkey  figs,  Longleat  Per- 
fection melon,  a largo  and  handsome  oval  fruit,  Elton  cherries,  and  President 
strawberries;  Mr.  A.  Miller,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Long,  Esq.,  Rood  Ashton, 
Trowbridge,  was  a very  close  second ; and  Mr.  Goodaere,  Elvaston  Castle, 
Derby,  third.  Mr.  W.  H.  Divers,  Maidstone,  was  awarded  an  extra  prize. 

Grapes  were  staged  in  considerable  quantities  and  in  excellent  condition, 
and  it  is  a matter  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  prizes  in  the  two  principal 
classes  should  have  been  awarded  so  unsatisfactorily.  The  class  for  three 
bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  was  well  filled,  and  the  awards  were  made  in 
laVwr£f  ^r'  T>  Lambert>  Brygynton,  Oswestry  ; Mr.  R.  L’ Anson,  gardener 
to  W . Bretherton,  Esq.,  Renshaw  Hall,  Euxton,  Chorley  ; and  Mr.  E.  Gilman, 
Ingestre  Hall  Gardens,  Stafford.  But  the  finest  bunohes  in  the  class  were  those 
fromMr.  Louden,  gardener  to  T.  Barnes,  Esq.,  The  Quinta,  Chirk,  who  failed 
to  obtain  a place.  His  grapes  were  far  superior  in  size  of  bunch,  size  of  berry 
and  coiour  to  the  second  and  third  prize  dishes,  and  were  about  equal  in  size 
ot  bunch  and  berry  to  the  first  prize  dish,  but  much  better  in  colour,  every 
vfr!iy  beiPS  Perfectly  black.  Mr.  Louden  was  first  for  three  bunches  of 
Madresfield  Court,  with  fairly  good  clusters.  The  awards  were  as  unsatis- 
factory in  the  class  for  a dish  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  as  in  that  for  Black 
Hamburgh,  the  first  prize  going  to  bunches  that  were  unripe  and  wanting  in 
H“.lsr  l u s®cond  to  clusters  also  unripe,  and  with  small  berries ; and°the 
tturd  to  bunches  that  were  of  comparatively  large  size,  had  good  berries,  and 
were  of  a colour  that  indicated  perfect  maturity  and  high  finish.  The  exhi- 
bitors  to  whom  the  first,  second,  and  third  prizes  were  respectively  awarded 
were  Mr.  G.  Middleton,  gardener  to  R.  Pilkington,  Esq.,  Rainford  Hall  ; Mr 
±t.  Mackellar,  gardener  to  J.  Walter,  Esq.,  Abney  Hall,  Cheadle  ; and  Mr  J 
Tiouden.  For  three  bunches  of  Foster’s  Seedling,  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles,  gardener  to 
Gord  Carrington,  Wycombe  Abbey,  was  first,  aud  Mr.  L’Anson  second  ; and 
in  the  class  for  any  variety  other  than  those  enumerated,  Mr.  Louden  was 
at  nL  1 ' 0 den  Champion,  large  in  bunch  and  berry,  but  wanting  in  colour, 
Jr-'a  Was  seeond  with  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  and  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles  was 

third  with  comparatively  small  clusters  of  Tfebbiano.  For  a basket  of  grapes, 
«Lr;'fL  fir8t  with  well-fiuished  Black  Hamburgh  ; and  Mr  Wild- 

, Heckneld,  was  second  with  the  same  variety. 

Pwes  were  well  represented.  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles  was  first  in  the  class  for  two 
O ,p  ^ i-bTe.?f  cQa?en*  wei§hi“g  9 lbs.  Mr.  Miles  was  first  also  for  one 
Mr  p’  p‘th,a  fruit,°iIwhTlcbTche  weight  was  5 lbs. ; Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  H.  Morris, 
excellent  fruits’  ^ J‘  Mu'r  Were  also  successful  in  the  pine  classes,  staging 

AIi°  NfCr^.RINEf.  were  Plentiful  and  good.  There  were  six 
e^r‘ef8„“  the  °’.as®  1 dl8bes  of  peaches,  and  Mr.  Divers,  Ketten  Hall, 

rS  ~ 1 WaSAfirSt  n Early  Alberfc  and  Stirling  Castle,  the  fruit  large  and 
g y o cured  ; Mr.  Goodaere  was  second  with  Royal  George  and  Grosse 
Mignonne,  and  Mr  Money,  gardener  to  Sir  T.  Earle,  Bart.,  Allerton  Tower, 
Woolton,  was  third  with  Royal  George  and  Bellegarde.  Mr.  J.  Wallis,  Keele 
Hall,  was  first  with  large  superbly-coloured  fruit  of  Crimson  Galande  ; Mr. 

Gilman  second  with  an  exceptionally  fine  dish  of  Violette  Hative;  and  Mr, 


Stoney  was  third  with  Royal  George,  of  high  quality.  For  two  dishes  of 
nectarines  Mr.  A.  Jamieson,  H»igh  Hall,  Wigan,  was  first  with  exceptionally 
fine  fruit  of  Lord  Napior  and  Pine  Apple  ; Mr.  Bannerman  was  second  with 
Lord  Napior  and  Downton  ; and  Mr.  Gilman  third  with  Violette  Hfttive  and 
Pino  Apple.  Mr.  Jamieson  was  firntalso  in  the  class  foronodishof  nectarines, 
staging  Balgowan,  largo  and  good;  Mr.  Gilman  was  second  with  Violette 
Native  in  fine  condition  ; and  Mr,  J.  Douglas,  gardener  to  F.  Whitbourn,  Esq., 
Great  Gearies,  was  third  with  highly-coloured  fruit  of  Lord  Napier. 

Cherries  included  good  dishes  of  Elton,  (Black  Circassian,  and  Frog- 
more  Early  Bigarreau  Irom  Mr.  Haro,  gardener  to  R.  H.  C.  Novill,  Esq., 
Wellingore,  Grantham,  and  Mr.  G.T.  Miles,  who  were  first  and  second  respec- 
tively in  the  two  classes. 

Strawberries  wore  not  shown  in  very  large  quantities,  but  the  fruit 
staged  was  mostly  of  high  quality.  Mr.  G.  Garaway,  Bath,  was  first  for  three 
dishes  with  large  highly-coloured  fruit  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  President,  and 
Marguerite,  and  Mr.  Iggulden  was  seeond  with  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury 
and  President.  For  a single  dish,  Mr.  Wildsmith  was  first  with  President, 
and  Mr.  Garaway  second  with  Sir  Joseph  Paxton. 

Melons  were  admirably  represented,  a large  number  of  excellent  fruits 
having  been  contributed  to  the  several  classes  provided.  In  competition  for 
the  prizes  offered  by  the  society  for  two  melons,  Mr.  A,  Bailey,  Frome,  was 
first  with  large,  handsome,  and  well- ripened  fruit  of  Longleat  Perfection  ; Mr. 
Gilman  second  with  excellent  examples  of  Hero  of  Lockinge,  and  Mr.  Rhodes 
was  third  with  The  Queen,  a handsome  greenfiesh  variety. 

In  competition  for  Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.’s  special  prizes  for  a fruit  of 
Blenheim  Orange,  Mr.  T.  Lockie,  Oakley  Court,  Windsor ; Mr.  Lyon,  Rock 
Ferry  ; and  Mr.  Park,  Marieborne,  Wigan,  were  first,  second,  and  third 
respectively.  There  was  a keen  contest  for  the  prizes  offered  by  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons  for  two  melons,  and  in  the  result  Mr.  Goodaere,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Owen,  Comberemere  Abbey,  Whitchurch,  and  Mr.  Iggulden  were  awarded  the 
prizes  in  the  order  of  their  names,  each  staging  fine  fruit  of  Hero  of 
Lockinge. 

Vegetables. 

Collections  contributed  to  the  two  classes  are  so  numerous  and  good  as  to 
produce  a large  and  highly  interesting  display.  In  the  society’s  class  for 
eight  kinds  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles  is  first  with  remarkably  fine  examples  of  Stam- 
fordian  tomato,  White  Elephant  onion,  Canadian  Wonder  bean,  Pride  of 
Market  pea,  New  Intermediate  carrot,  Extra  Early  Forcing  cauliflower 
Chancellor  potato,  and  Asparagus.  Mr.  G.  H.  Richards  is  a good  second, 
and  Mr.  Garaway  and  Mr.  A.  Miller  are  awarded  equal  thirds, 

There  are  ten  competitors  for  the  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  "Sutton  and 
Sons  for  twelve  distinct  kinds,  and  the  produce  is  throughout  of  high 
quality.  Mr.  Miles  is  again  first,  staging  in  excellent  condition  Early 
Munich  turnip,  Early  London  cauliflower.  White  Elephant  onion,  Leviathan 
LoDgpod  bean,  Hathaway’s  Excelsior  tomato,  Canadian  Wonder  bean,  Moore’s 
Cream  marrow,  New  Intermediate  carrot,  Pride  of  the  Market  pea,  Telegraph 
cucumber,  and  Chancellor  potato.  Mr.  J.  Garland,  gardener  to  Sir  A.  D. 
Acland,  Killerton,  Exeter,  is  second  with  a collection  in  which  the  examples 
of  Walcheren  cauliflower  are  especially  meritorious.  Mr.  Miller  is  third,  Mr. 
Iggulden  fourth,  Mr.  Lambert  fifth,  and  Mr.  Wiekers  sixth.  Mr.  Richards 
has  a remarkably  good  collection,  and  would  probably  have  been  first  had  he 
not  staged  two  dishes  of  potatoes.  He  was,  however,  awarded  an  extra  prize. 

Peas  and  Potatoes  are  remarkably  good,  as  indeed  are  all  the  vegetables 
for  which  provisions  were  made  in  the  schedule.  For  three  dishes  of  peas 
Mr.  H.  W.  Ward,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  Longford  Castle,  is  first 
with  Stratagem,  Telegraph,  and  Telephone ; and  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles  and  Mr. 
Iggulden  are  seoond  and  third  respectively.  In  competition  for  the  prizes 
for  a single  dish  of  peas,  Mr.  Miles  is  first  with  Pride  of  the  Market,  Mr. 
G.  H.  Richard  second  with  Telegraph,  and  Mr.  A.  Miller  third  with  Telephone. 
The  first  prize  for  three  dishes  of  potatoes  is  awarded  to  Mr.  F.  Miller, 
gardener  to  J.  Friend,  Esq.,  Northdown,  Margate,  who  has  excellent  examples 
of  Royal  Ashleaf,  Ringleader,  and  Waterloo  Kidney;  Mr.  Miles  is  second 
with  Chancellor,  Porter’s  Excelsior,  and  Snowdrop;  Mr.  Richards  third. 
For  a single  dish  of  potatoes  Mr.  Goodaere  is  first  with  Royal  Ashleaf,  Mr. 
Miles  second  with  Snowdrop,  and  Mr.  Oldfield,  Chirk,  third. 

Tomatoes  are  represented  by  about  twenty  dishes,  and  produce  a bright 
display  of  colour.  The  prizes  are  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  Elsworthy,  Mr.  E. 
Bridge,  and  Mr.  G.  Park,  and  the  varieties  include  Stamfordian,  Hathaway’s 
Excelsior,  Carter’s  Perfection,  and  Hack  wood  Park  Perfection. 

Table  Decorations. 

The  vases  for  the  decoration  of  the  dinner  table  and  the  bouquets  are 
remarkably  good,  and  prove  very  attractive  to  the  visitors.  In  this  section 
the  most  successful  competitors  are  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Mr.  J.  Agnew,  Mr.  Hill, 
Mr.  P.  Barber,  Mr.  J.  Piewett,  Hammersmith,  Mr.  W.  Brown,  Richmond, 
Mr.  E.  Carr,  Messrs.  J.  Perkins  and  Son,  and  Mr.  John  Cragg. 

Miscellaneous. 

The  miscellaneous  contributions  are  very  numerous,  and  very  materially 
enhanoe  the  attractiveness  and  interest  of  the  exhibition. 

Messrs.  J . Veitch  and  Son,  Chelsea,  have  a large  and  beautiful  group  of 
ornamental  plants,  and  have  been  awarded  the  gold  medal.  The  collection 
includes  the  exquisitely  beautiful  Nephrolepsis  rufescens  tripinnatifida,  the 
singular  Protea  cynaroides,  and  numerous  gloxinias  and  greenhouse 
rhododendrons. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Upper  Holloway,  contributes  an  extensive  and 
attractive  collection  of  which  orchids  are  the  distinguishing  feature,  and  has 
received  the  award  of  the  gold  medal. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Son,  Reading,  have  in  the  grounds  a highly  orna- 
mental stand,  nearly  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  on  which  are  displayed  a 
collection  of  vegetables  comprising  about  150  varieties  in  a high  state  of 
perfection,  specimens  of  the  various  grasses  best  adapted  for  laying  down 
land  for  permanent  pasture  and  for  the  formation  of  lawns  and  tennis  grounds, 
grasses  in  growth,  and  a large  collection  of  models  of  vegetables.  The  award 
of  the  gold  medal  has  been  made  to  the  firm. 

Messrs.  Backhouse  and  Son,  York,  have  in  the  long  fruit  tent  a beautiful 
collection  of  alpine  plants  and  a charming  group  of  filmy  ferns,  for  which  they 
have  been  awarded  the  gold  medal.  The  alpines  include  Erinus  nanus,  a 
species  new  to  this  country,  and  bearing  rose-pink  flowers,  Lonicera  pyrenaica, 
the  alpine  honeysuckle,  bearing  lemon  coloured  bell-shaped  flowers,  Saponaria 
ceespitosa,  Campanula  speciosa  vera,  a very  handsome  species,  attaining  a 
height  of  about  eight  inches,  and  bearing  large  bell-shaped  flowers  of  a bright 
blue-purple  colour,  Rosa  pyrenaica,  Dianthus  alpinus,  D.  cruentus,  a fine 
species,  with  brilliant  scarlet  flowers,  Gazania  pavonia  major,  very  showy, 
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Linum  provinoiale,  a charming  species,  the  flowers  deep  blue,  Saxifraga 
lantoHcana  superba,  very  fine,  Cypripedium  aoaule,  Campanula  G.  F.  Wilson, 
a charming  hybrid,  Cistus  alyssoides,  a new  species,  with  clear  yellow  flowers, 
Lychnis  pyrenaica,  Azalea  Maxmowiczi,  a beautiful  little  hardy  species,  and 
Orchis  maculata  superba.  The  filmy  ferns  comprise  Trichomanes  reniforme, 
a rare  form  of  great  beauty,  T.  maximum,  T.  trichoideum,  very  light  and 
elegant,  Hymenopbyllum  hirsutum,  H.  candiculatum,  H.  pulcherrimum,  II, 
pectinata,  H.  flexuosum,  and  H.  polyanthos. 

Liverpool  Horticultural  Company  (J.  Cowan),  Garston,  exhibit  beautif 
groups  of  orchids,  tea  roses,  and  petunias,  for  which  they  have  been  awarded 
the  silver-gilt  medal,  the  petunias  representing  a remarkably  fine  strain. 

Messrs.  R.  Smith  and  Co.,  Worcester,  have  been  awarded  the  silver-gilt 
medal  for  a large  and  highly  attractive  group  of  plants  and  cut  flowers,  com- 
prising specimen  and  other  clematis,  roses,  heaths,  and  other  subjects. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  contribute  a beautiful  collection 
of  hard-wooded  plants,  and  receive  the  award  of  the  silver-gilt  medal.  They 
have  also  a collection  of  ivies,  comprising  about  fifty  kinds. 

Mr.  Jennings,  gardener  to  Mr.  F.  de  Rothschild,  Ascot,  has  a large  and 
beautiful  group  of  Carnation  Souv.  de  laMalmaison,  in  the  cultivation  of  which 
he  is  very  successful,  and  has  been  awarded  the  silver-gilt  medal. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Co.,  St.  Albans,  have  a very  interesting  group  of 
orchids,  and  receive  the  award  of  the  silver-gilt  medal. 

Mr.  E.  Bridge  has  an  excellent  collection  of  pelargoniums,  and  receives  the 
award  of  the  bronze  medal. 

Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  Langport  Nurseries,  Somerset,  contribute  a very 
effective  display  of  pseonies,  pyrethrums,  gaillardias,  and  other  cut  flowers. 

Messrs.  T.  Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  have  a large  collection  of  fruit 
trees  in  pots,  comprising  peaches,  nectarines,  plums,  apples,  and  cherries, 
which  are  of  large  size  and  carrying  heavy  crops  of  fruit. 

Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Birkenhead,  Sale,  exhibit  an  extensive  collection  of 
British  and  exotic  ferns  which,  arranged  in  front  of  the  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  present  a very  pleasing  appearance. 

Garden  Implements,  Tools,  and  Ornaments. 

This  part  of  the  exhibition  covered  a great  extent  of  ground,  and  was  of 
more  than  average  interest,  owing  to  the  appearance  of  several  novelties,  and 
the  systematic  trial  of  mowing  machines  and  boilers.  There  were  twenty-two 
sections  in  all,  comprising  plant  houses,  garden  pottery,  heating  apparatus  of 
every  kind,  cutlery,  garden  seats,  tenting,  shading,  meteorological  instruments, 
wirework,  and  miscellanies.  The  judges  appointed  to  these  classes  were,  on 
the  part  of  the  council,  Sir  Charles  Strickland,  Major  Mason,  and  Wm.  Lee, 
Esq.,  assisted  by  Mr.  Miller,  of  Coombe  Abbey  ; Mr.  Bardney,  of  Norris 
Green;  Mr.  Marriott,  of  Glasgow;  Mr.  BarroD,  of  Swansea;  Mr.  Shirley 
Hibberd,  of  Kew  ; Mr.  Woolford,  of  Downside,  Leatherhead. 

Plant  Houses,  &c. 

Messrs.  Foster  and  Pearson,  of  BeestoD,  Notts,  show  a great  number  of 
houses,  amongst  them  a substantial  movable  bouse  thirty  feet  by  twelve, 
adapted  to  serve  as  a tenant’s  fixture,  and  requiring  no  prepared  foundations. 
A span  roof  house,  forty-six  feet  by  eighteen,  has  abundant  ventilation, 
entirely  under  control,  for  any  degree  of  air  giving,  and  worked  with  ease 
by  simple  leverage.  The  pits  and  frames  from  those  manufacturers  may  be 
called  amateurs’  miniature  greenhouses,  for  they  are  adapted  for  many  pur- 
poses, and  the  ventilation  exemplifies  the  advantage  of  a suitable  application 
of  mechanical  principles,  for  by  the  action  of  a catch  the  lights  are  held  firmly 
wherever  the  operator  would  have  them,  without  the  use  of  wedges  or  props, 
and  without  any  risk  of  breakage  by  wind. 

Messrs.  Richardson  and  Co.,  of  Darlington,  have  a series  of  useful  houses, 
one  in  particular,  a roomy  span,  with  ventilating  side  and  roof  lights  working 
by  a crank,  the  roof  lights  running  parallel  with  the  rafters,  and  admitting  air 
from  the  plate  to  the  ridge.  There  is  not  a scrap  of  superfluous  material  to 
augment  the  cost,  and  strength  is  well  combined  with  lightness.  Here, 
too,  is  the  Darlington  wall  cover  for  peaches  and  other  trees  on  walls  that 
need  shelter,  and,  being  constructed  of  glass,  with  ample  ventilation,  it  really 
serves  the  purpose  of  a peach  house  at  a merely  nominal  cost  considering  its 
usefulness.  The  wood  shading  attached  to  some  of  the  houses  displays  its  ser- 
viceableness since  we  have  had  a taste  of  unadulterated  sunshine.  This  shading 
is  made  in  the  fashion  of  a rolling  blind,  and  is  drawn  up  or  lowered  by 
means  of  a cord  ; the  intervals  between  the  laths  admit  the  light,  which, 
practically,  is  constantly  moving,  so  that  the  shade  is  nowhere  constant,  and 
there  is  not  the  slightest  risk  of  the  plants  being  drawn  by  it.  In  the  large 
house  from  this  firm  the  side  lights  hang  on  pivots,  so  that  they  admit  air 
above  as  well  as  below. 

Messrs.  Wrinch  and  Son,  of  Ipswich,  have  a substantia1,  ^lant  house,  rather 
heavy  in  construction,  and  an  extensive  assortment  of  garden  seats,  some  of 
which  are  bot,h  novel  and  useful.  For  example,  there  are  cheap  chairs  made  of 
metal  with  flexible  seats  that  are  thoroughly  comfortable  in  use,  afford  no 
lodgment  for  rain,  are  strong  and  serviceable,  andean  be  folded  up  and  carried 
away  with  the  greatest  ease. 

Messrs.  Crispin  and  Sons,  58,  Milk  Street,  Bristol,  have  a pretty  span-roof 
house  fitted  with  Hunt’s  Automatic  Ventilator.  This  is,  perhaps,  a modifica- 
tion of  an  apparatus  invented  by  the  late  Dr.  Arnott,  but  he  used  quicksilver 
as  the  source  of  motion  ; in  this  apparatus  atmospheric  air  is  employed,  and  we 
may  properly  assume  that  this  cheap  material  is  a thousand  times  more  sensi- 
tive, and  is  certainly  more  manageable  than  quicksilver.  A large  cylinder, 
which  is  concealed  from  view,  holds  a certain  bulk  of  atmospheric  air.  When, 
by  the  action  of  increasing  warmth,  this  air  expands,  a portion  escapes  into  a 
holder  that  is  connected  with  an  elastic  diaphragm  which  expands  and  con- 
tracts in  the  most  deoisive  manner,  and  regulates  the  ventilation  by  simply 
pulling  or  pushing  as  the  case  may  be.  Although  complicated  in  detail,  it  is 
simple  in  principle,  for  it  only  amounts  to  this,  that  a body  of  air  by  its  move- 
ments as  acted  on  by  heat  works  the  ventilators  as  the  changes  may  require,  and 
the  range  of  its  action  can  be  determined  by  the  cultivator  to  suit  the  plants 
that  occupy  tho  house.  From  the  same  a heated  propagating  case,  likely  to  be 
very  serviceable  to  amateurs. 

Mr.  J.  Goddard,  of  13,  Radipole  Road,  Fulham,  shows  a small  plant  house, 
the  roof  of  which  can  be  removed  to  serve  as  a frame  light  if  required,  and  a 
roof  may  be  improvised  of  any  other  material  than  glass,  and  is  hold  in  its  place 
by  metal  clips. 

Messrs.  A.  I’eel  and  Sons,  Wood  Green,  London,  show  a capital  amateur’s 
plant  house,  called  the  “ I’axton  ” ; it  is  span  roofed,  P2  feet  by  8 feet,  with 
sufficient  head  room,  and  combining  simplicity  with  strength  with  a view  to 
cheapness. 

Messrs.  I (alliday  and  Go.,  of  Middleton,  Manchester,  put  up  a handsomo  span 
house  in  wood  and  iron  and  a vinery  of  iron  only,  suitable  to  oonvert  a wall 


into  a grape  house  with  the  least  imaginable  trouble  and  expense.  The  orna- 
mental conservatory  is  a beautifully  finished  structure  with  coloured  tiles  and 
minor  decorations. 

Messrs.  Messenger  and  Co.,  of  Loughborough,  have  plant  house  and 
vinery,  both  of  the  substantial  sort,  machine  made,  and  combining  all  neces- 
sary features  in  respect  of  ventilation,  &c. 

Mr.  S.  Deards,  of  Harlow,  illustrates  his  system  of  dry  glazing,  which 
appears  to  be  steadily  advancing  in  public  favour,  not  only  for  plant 
houses  but  for  glass  roots  of  every  kind,  as  it  can  be  adapted  to  exclude  the 
weather  complete,  and  yet  admit  a beneficial  interchange  of  air  from  within 
to  without ; in  other  words,  it  is  water-tight,  but  not  air-tight,  and  proof,  as 
regards  jarring,  against  the  strongest  wind. 

Mr.  J.  Webster,  of  Prince  Alfred  Road,  Wavertree,  has  a lot  of  useful 
frames  and  pit  lights,  one  of  the  good  points  being  that  they  hang  on  pivots, 
so  as  to  be  easily  removed,  and  by  an  ingenious  oatch  the  tilting  bars  hold  the 
lights  so  firmly  that  a gale  of  wind  makes  no  impression. 

Garden  Pottery,  &c. 

Mr.  John  Matthews,  of  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare,  has  an  exten- 
sive and  attractive  display  of  pots,  vases,  statuary,  wall  baskets,  and  edging 
tiles  of  the  most  excellent  construction,  the  ornamental  goods  being  in  red 
terra  cotta,  finely  finished  and  effectually  fixed,  calculated  to  be  proof  against 
weather  and  all  ordinary  accidents.  The  large  pots  are  grand  examples,  and 
a few  of  them  are  so  large  that  we  suppose  them  to  be  examples  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  Royal  Potteries,  because  when  a certain  size  is  passed  most 
cultivators  prefer  tubs  to  pots.  * 

Mr.  F.  S.  Trueman,  of  Edgely  Station,  Stockport,  has  a beautiful  exhibition 
of  Welsh  and  Derbyshire  spar  and  of  crushed  spar  for  plant  stages,  and  various 
materials  for  artistic  work  in  coloured  gravels.  A considerable  portion  of  the 
display  consists  of  grand  museum  specimens  of  crystals,  many  of  them 
exquisitely  coloured,  but  the  useful  subjects  are  many,  and  of  special  im- 
portance in  the  finishing  touches  that  high-class  gardens  require.  The  pots 
in  this  collection  are  of  a hard  vitreous  ware,  the  colour  excellent,  the  designs 
few  but  good. 

Mr.  James  Crute,  of  14,  Knightrider  Street,  London,  presents  a series  of 
interesting  novelties.  Amongst  them  are  Orute’s  patent  pot  for  first-class 
plant  growing.  The  bottoms  of  these  pots  are  concave,  as  in  wine  bottles,  to 
prevent  entrance  of  worms,  and  over  the  perforations  is  placed  a loose  convex 
cap.  The  drainage  is  thus  rendered  perfect,  and  a certain  amount  of  air  has 
access  to  the  roots.  Another  feature  of  Mr.  Crute’s  collection  is  the  colouring 
of  the  ornamental  boxes  and  vases,  many  of  which  are  modelled  to  represent 
rustic  woodwork,  and  the  colouring  is  curious  for  its  naturalness.  Amongst 
the  ornamental  works  are  some  exceedingly  beautiful  vases  of  antique  form, 
that  are  finished  in  a style  that  may  be  described  as  unique. 

Wirework,  Temples,  &c. 

Messrs.  W.  H.  Peake  and  Co.,  25,  Seel  Street,  Liverpool,  have  some 
capital  arches  for  fruit  trees,  admirably  adapted  for  cordon  pears,  plums,  or 
apples,  or  for  roses  and  climbing  plants  generally.  With  these  are  useful 
garden  gates,  substantial  and  cheap  fencing,  and  other  manufactures  of  the 
kind,  noticeable  chiefly  for  usefulness  and  cheapness. 

Messrs.  Bramham,  104,  Dale  Street,  Liverpool,  have  a very  showy  lot  of 
arches,  flower  stands,  and  fences.  In  the  centre  of  the  group  is  a temple  or 
rose  pavilion  with  four  porches,  the  whole  forming  a distinct  and  handsome 
structure  with  some  architectural  pretensions,  and  with  exceedingly  beautiful 
details.  For  a display  of  vegetation  elaborate  work  is  perhaps  less  suited  than 
bold  and  simple  lines  combined  with  substantial  wearing  qualities.  But  if 
we  regard  Messrs.  Bramham’s  work  as  wirework,  we  must  say  it  is  sur- 
prisingly good,  and  the  beautiful  rose  temple,  if  lightly  covered  with  suitable 
vegetation,  would  be  a most  effective  decoration  for  a summer  garden. 

Messrs.  Brookes  and  Co.,  4,  Cateaton  Street,  Manchester,  show  good  wire 
work,  cheap  garden  chains,  excellent  steel  stakes  for  plants,  running  from  one 
to  seven  feet,  and  being  hollow  (steel  tubing)  they  are  very  light,  and  as 
regards  breakage  capable  of  bearing  a severer  strain  than  solid  stakes  of  the 
same  diameter.  In  this  group  are  cheap  pea  trellises,  a number  of  which  in 
use  are  now  under  observation,  and  we  can  report  that  they  answer  perfectly, 
but  should  be  made  secure  against  wind,  because  when  densely  clothed  they 
hold  as  much  wind  as  a sail  cloth,  this  being  the  result  of  the  close  holding  of 
the  peas. 

Messrs.  Joseph  Davis  and  Co.,  6,  Kennington  Park  Road,  London, 
present  a serviceable  lot  of  barometers,  thermometers,  and  other  instruments 
in  every  variety  of  ^aae  and  shape.  The  clock-face  mercurial  barometers  are 
always  in  favour,  and  the  exhibitors  have  endeavoured  to  render  them  lasting 
and  useful,  so  that  if  protected  against  the  housemaid’s  broom  and  the  rapping 
knuckles  of  robust  cricketers  there  is  just  no  reason  in  the  world  why  they 
should  ever  be  otherwise  than  perfect  in  action.  The  aneroids  are  adapted  for 
a thousand  purposes  for  which  mercurial  instruments  are  unfit,  and  here  we 
see  them  expanded  to  the  size  of  a church  clook  for  use  in  large  places,  and 
squeezed  down  to  the  size  of  a watch  for  the  pocket,  and  in  this  form  very 
serviceable  to  tourists  to  keep  them  advised  of  coming  weather,  as  also  to 
record  the  height  attained  in  every  stage  of  mountaineering. 

Garden  Engines,  &c. 

Messrs.  Glassey  and  Co.,  of  54,  Victoria  Street,  Liverpool,  have  an  excellent 
lot  of  tubs,  engine  barrows,  syringes,  and  other  kinds  of  waterworks.  Messrs. 
Barford  and  Perkins,  Peterborough,  water  ballast  rollers,  from  two  hundred- 
weight to  two  tons  ; also  water  engines  of  several  kinds.  Messrs.  Colman 
and  Morton,  Chelmsford,  hand  water-cart  and  garden  engine  holding  35 
gallons,  a very  handy  thing  for  garden  use.  Messrs.  Crispin  and  Sons,  58, 
Milk  Street,  Bristol,  have,  amongst  many  good  things,  a syringe  for  watering 
plants  on  shelves  high  overhead,  and  one  form  of  this  instrument  is  adapted 
for  attachment  to  a hose  to  expedite  the  work  where  the  indoor  overhead 
watering  is  a big  job.  Messrs.  Wrinch  and  Sons,  of  Ipswich,  have  serviceable 
water  barrows  and  well-made  syringes. 

Summer  Houses. 

Mr.  II.  Cassar,  of  Knutsford,  Cheshire,  exhibits  a series  of  rustic  garden 
houses  of  admirable  construction  and  beautiful  finish.  They  aro  all  in  selected 
woods  in  natural  colours,  or  at  tho  utmost  staiued  and  varnished  ; there  is  uo 
paint  employed.  The  walls  are  deoorated  with  dosigus  in  hazel  rods,  oanos, 
bamboos,  and  other  suitable  materials,  for  what  may  bo  called  wood  inosaio, 
and  these  decorations  aro  at  once  tasteful  nnd  effective.  Tho  windows  are 
olevorly  adapted  to  afford  views,  and  give  perfoot  ventilation,  and  an 
additional  preventive  of  undue  heat  is  tho  roof  of  hoathor  thatch.  On  tho 
exterior  they  aro  udornod  with  selected  gnnrls,  knots,  portions  of  klioos  nnd 
burrs,  and  this  work  is  as  well  done  aB  that  iu  tho  interior. 
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Mr.  Inman,  Salford,  Manchester,  also  exhibits  well- made  summer  houses, 
with  rustic  garden  seats  and  othor  useful  things  of  the  kind. 

Awards  in  tiik  Department  of  Implements  and  Ornaments. 

Horse  Mowing  Machines. — Only  one  was  tried.  This  was  a 35-ineh 
Excelsior  machine  from  Messrs.  Chadborn  and  Coldwell,  223,  Upper  Thamos 
Street,  London.  The  gear  is  powerful,  nud  the  machine  is  adjustable  to  high 
grass  and  nlso  for  travelling  by  the  addition  of  wheels  on  pivots,  which  lift  it 
to  any  point  up  to  a foot  or  so  above  the  surface.  It  made  good  work  on  both 
rough  and  close  grass,  and  was  awarded  the  Silver  medal. 

Hand  Mowers  of  three  several  makes  were  tried.  The  model  Exoelsior  of 
Messrs.  Chadborn  and  Coldwell  proved  a light  serviceable  machine,  workable 
at  1(>  inches  by  one  man,  and  doing  exoelient  work.  The  Silver  medal  was 
awarded.  Messrs.  Barford  and  Perkins,  of  Peterborough,  had  Silver  medal 
for  their  Godiva  mower,  of  whioh  the  16-inch  Bize  proved  heavier  than  the 
Excelsior,  but  made  perfect  work.  Messrs.  Lloyd  and  Laurence,  of  34, 
"Worship  Street,  London,  put  their  Pennsylvania  mowers  in  the  trial,  and 
they  made  even  and  neat  work,  in  this  respect  leaving  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Cutlery. — An  excellent  show  of  tools  and  peculiar  contrivances  from  the 
Standard  Manufacturing  Company,  Strand  Arcade,  Derby,  included  efficient 
tree  pruners,  fruit  gatherers,  &c.,  for  which  a Bronze  medal  was  awarded. 

Pottery. — Mr.  John  Matthews,  of  Weston-super-Mare,  obtained  the  Silver 
medal  for  his  extensive  and  attractive  exhibition  of  garden  pottery.  To  Mr. 
James  Crute,  of  14,  Knightrider  Street,  Silver  medal  for  concave  bottom  pots 
and  beautiful  urns,  vases,  flower  boxes,  &c.,  in  hard  material,  of  a peculiar 
and  very  pleasing  dun  brown  colour. 

Garden  Tools. — Messrs.  W.  Glassey  and  Co.,  54,  Victoria  Street,  Liver- 
pool, obtained  Bronze  medal  for  a good  assortment  of  useful  tools.  Mr.  F.  T. 
Drummond,  Coton  Hall,  Bridgenorth,  had  a patent  turf-lifting  machine,  whioh 
was  commended.  Messrs.  Leedham  and  Heaton,  Armley  Road,  Leeds,  put  up 
a capital  lot  of  spades,  forks,  shovels,  and  training  tools,  for  which  the  Bronze 
medal  was  awarded  Dr.  H.  Swete  sent  a serviceable  barrow  and  soil  box, 
likely  to  be  often  useful  in  potting  plants  out  of  doors  during  summer.  This 
was  commended. 

Wire  Work. — The  beautiful  temple  and  miscellaneous  contributions  of 
Mr.  J.  Bramham  were  distinguished  by  the  award  of  the  Silver  medal.  To 
Messrs.  Peake,  of  25,  Seel  Street,  Liverpool,  Bronze  medal.  To  Messrs. 


Brookes,  4,  Cateaton  Street,  Manchester,  for  steel  plant  stakes,  &.O.,  Bronze 
medal. 

Garden  Seats  and  Houses. — The  serviceable  garden  seats  of  Messrs. 
Wrinch,  of  Ipswich,  were  distinguished  hy  tho  award  of  the  Bronze  medal. 
The  fine  group  of  rustic  summer  houses  from  Mr.  H.  Camr,  of  Knutsford, 
obtained  for  him  the  Silver  medal. 

Meteorological  Instruments. — Messrs.  Joseph  Davis  and  Co.,  6, 
Kennington  Park  Road,  Silver  medal,  for  an  extensive  and  useful  display. 
Amongst  tho  more  interesting  subjects  were  new  maximum  and  minimum 
thermometers  of  the  most  simple  construction,  but  perfect  efficiency. 

Garden  Engines  were  shown  by  many,  but  no  awards  wore  made. 
Messrs.  Barford  and  Perkins  obtained  the  Bronze  medal  for  their  excellent 
water-loaded  rollers,  all  except  the  largest  size  being  cast  in  one  piece,  and 
the  sizes  running  up  to  thirty-six  cwt.  One  of  theso  has  lately  been  made  for 
a special  purpose,  the  weight  being  eleven  tons.  Messrs.  Crispin,  58,  Milk 
Street,  Bristol,  had  a patent  syringe  for  watering  plants  on  shelves  above 
reach.  Commended. 

Decorations  — A beautiful  series  of  examples  of  decorative  flooring, 
including  a superb  slab  of  mosaic  ; also  examples  of  decorative  glazing  from 
Messrs.  Halliday,  Middleton  Works,  Manchester.  Bronze  medal. 

Tenting. — Mr.  J.  Unite,  of  291,  Edgware  Road,  had  an  extensive  display 
of  garden  tents,  nets  for  fruit  walls,  also  shading  blinds,  &c. ; Silver  medal. 
Messrs.  Richardson’s  wood  roller  blinds  were  Commended. 

Miscellaneous. — Mr.  Pinches,  27,  Oxenden  Street,  London,  an  excellent 
series  of  garden  labels,  with  raised  letters  in  uncorrodible  metal.  Com- 
mended. Mr.  Harkin,  22,  Dutton  Street,  Liverpool,  useful  teak  tubs  and  teak 
orchid  baskets.  Commended.  Mr.  E.  Sydney,  33,  Janet  Street,  Edge  Hill, 
Liverpool,  parcel  post  boxes.  Commended.  Horticultural  Company,  Ton- 
bridge,  Kent,  a new  insecticide,  consisting  chiefly  of  paraffin  in  emulsion,  free 
from  acids  and  alkalies,  and  mixing  freely  with  water.  Commended.  Messrs. 
Richardson,  of  Darlington,  cheap  and  substantially-constructed  wall-tree  cover 
of  wood  and  glass.  Commended.  Mr.  F.  S.  Trueman,  Edgeley  Station, 
Stockport,  useful  earths  for  cements  and  walks,  also  spar  dressings  for 
asphalte  walks  and  superb  specimens  of  quartz  crystal.  Bronze  medal.  Mr. 
Bloxham,  gardener  to  Sir  Philip  Duncombe,  Bart.,  Bletchley,  a fumigator, 
with  long  delivery  tube  to  ensure  coolness,  the  burner  being  fitted  with 
bellows  to  promote  combustion.  Commended.  Messrs.  Bennett,  Sir  Thomas’ 


Seasonable  Delicacy — With  Stewed  Fruit. 

Brown  &Polson’s  CORN  FLOUR 


AS  BLANC  MANGE,  CUSTARD,  OR  BAKED  PUDDING. 


NOTE, — Purchasers  should  insist  on  being  supplied  with  BROWN  & POLSON’S 


CORN  FLOUR.  Inferior  kinds,  asserting  fictitious  claims,  are  being  offered. 


The  Banksian  Medal. 


The  highest  and  only  award 
for  garden  cutlery  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society’s  Great 
Exhibition  at  Liverpool,  1886, 
was  obtained  by  thp- 

STANDARD  MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, 

STRAND  ARCADE,  DERBY. 

Their  exhibits  included  the 
“ Standard  ” Tree  Pruner  and 
Fruit  Gatherer,  the  new 
“VErial”  Pruning  Hooks, 
Saws,  and  Switches  ; the  new 
Automatic  Twig  and  Small 
Branch  Clippers ; and  the 
Patent  Flower  Gatherer  and 
Holder. 


Illustrated  Price  Lists  Now  Ready. 

Sold  by  the  principal  Ironmongers  and  Seedsmen. 

STANLEY  & TODD’S 


NEW  IMPROVED 

"V"  TUBULAR  BOILERS 

(Registered). 


For  VINERIES,  GREENHOUSES,  PEACH  HOUSES 
and  all  FORCING  HOUSES,  these  Boilers  prove  them.’ 
selveB  the  very  acme  of  perfection,  and,  comparing  the  prices 
with  those  of  other  makers,  will  recommend  themselves  for 


Simplicity,  Efficacy,  Economy,  and  Durability. 

NO  BRICKWORK. 

For  further  particulars  and  prices  apply  to  the  makers 

STANLEY  <&  TODD, 

HORTICULTURAL  ENGINEERS  &c 

256,  Yauxhall  Bridge  Road,  London,  S.W. 


Thoroughly  experienced  workmen  sent  to  all  parts. 
Estimates  free.  Efficiency  guaranted. 


THE 

LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  CO. 

(JOHN  COWAN),  Limited, 

-..„ni?AVE  A LARGE  AND  FINE  STOCK  OF 

EAST  INDIAN,  MEXICAN,  and  other 

ORCHIDS, 

And  they  are  constantly  receiving  fresh  importations  from 
various  parts  of  the  world.  Fnll  particulars  of  Orchids  in 
stock,  and  also  of  fresh  importations  as  received,  forwarded 
on  application. 

The  Company  have  also  a large  Stock  of  TEA  and  other 
ROSES  in  pots. 

Grape  Vines,  Ferns,  & other  Ornamental  Plants. 

Lists,  with  full  Particulars,  on  Application. 

The  VINEYARD  and  NURSERIES, 

GARSTON,  LIVERPOOL. 

Address  Jor  Telegrams,  « COWAN,  LIVERPOOL." 


LOVEL’S  STRAWBERRY  RUNNERS. 

Strong,  healthy,  and  well-rooted,  from  leading  varieties. 
Price  list  on  application.  Sample  of  plants,  post  free,  3d. 

Wh.  Lovel  and  Son,  Strawberry  Growers,  Driffield. 


BOXES— LIGHT  WOOD  BOXES. 

Suitable  for  Plants,  Flowers,  Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

Cheapest  and  best  in  the  market. 

6 by  3J  by  If Is.  3d.  per  doz.,  8s.  per  gross. 

8 by  3)  by  2f  is.  6d.  per  doz.,  10s.  per  gross. 

9 by  4|  by  2f 2s.  per  doz.,  12s.  per  gross. 

Other  sizes  equally  cheap. 

PROPAGATING  TRAYS,  from  18s.  per  100. 

Terms  cash  with  order.  All  orders  of  £5  and  upwards 
carriage  paid. 

T.  CA8BON,  Box  Maker,  Millfield,  Peterboro’. 


GARDEN  HOSE 

Is  a continual  annoyance  and  expense,  unless 

MERRYWEATHER’S  ANTIMONIAL  red 

RUBBER  HOSE  of  the  genuine  kind  is  used.  Di 
not  be  deceived  by  new  counterfeits  offered  for  sale,  bst 
purchase  only  Merry  weather's  make,  which  has  stood  the 
true  test  of  time,  andean  be  relied  upon  as  hy  far  the  cheapest 
in  the  end.  15  Miles  Sold  in  1885.  Customers  six  to  nine 
years  ago  have  just  bought  for  some  friends,  and  this  is 
ample  testimony  of  grand  quality.  Prices  of  hose,  reels, 
fountains,  pumps,  and  all  water  apparatus,  free  by  post, 

MERRYWEATHER  and  SONS, 

FIRE  ENGINE  AND  HOSE  MANUFACTURERS 
(Established  200  years), 

63,  XsOISTGr  ACRE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


IpOUR  - INCH  EXPANSION 

' JOINT  HOT-WATER  PIPES,  9 ft. 
long,  4s.  3d.  each.  Large  quantities 
in  stook.  Also  3-inch  and  2-inch.  Likewise 
Common  Socket  Hot-water  Pipes,  Ooil 
Wrought  Iron  Boilers,  Gold  Medal,  Fins- 
bury,  Economic,  Various  Saddle  and  Tubular  Boilers, 
Pumps,  Spouting,  Corrugated,  and  Flat  Sheet  Iron.  Esti- 
mates to  plan  or  cut  to  plans.  Apparatus  guaranteed.  Lists 
and  prices  free  on  application.  Discount  allowed  for  cash, 
and  special  prices  for  large  quantities. 

Henry  Robinson,  Stewkins  Iron  Works,  Audnam,  Stour- 
bridge,—Wire  address,  “ Stewkins,’’  Brettel  Lane, 
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Buildings,  Liverpool,  an  excellent  collection  of  wiro  work.  Bronze  medal. 
Messrs,  Blake  and  Mackenzie,  School  Lane,  Liverpool,  postal  boxes  and  horli- 
ticultural  printing.  Commended. 

Heating  Small  Conservatories. — In  this  useful  class  Messrs.  Halliday, 
of  Middleton,  Manchester,  were  awarded  Silver  medal  for  boiler  and  apparatus, 
adapted  in  one  case  to  heat  a conservatory  ten  feet  long  and  in  the  other 
twenty  feet  long.  Messrs.  Messenger,  of  Loughborough,  had  a capital 
amateur’s  conservatory,  with  heating  apparatus,  for  which  a Bronze  medal  was 
awarded.  Mr.  Deards,  of  Harlow,  presented  his  “ Princess  Louise  ” boiler,  for 
which  the  Certificate  of  merit  was  awarded.  Mr.  Watson,  St.  Albans,  pre- 
sented a suspension  gas  boiler,  for  which  he  obtained  Certificate  of  merit. 

Hot-water  Piping,  &c. — Messrs.  Foster  and  Pearson,  Beeston,  Notts, 
had  a large  assortment  of  pipes,  junctions,  valves,  and  other  apparatus,  for 
which  they  were  awarded  the  Silver  medal.  Messrs.  Messenger  had  Bronze 
medal  for  useful  piping,  valves,  &c. 

Plant  Houses  were  shown  in  perplexing  profusion,  and  with  considerable 
variety  of  construction,  genuine  usefulness  everywhere  predominating  over  any 
merely  fanciful  notions.  Messrs.  Foster  and  Pearson  were  great  in  this  depart- 
ment, and  obtained  the  Silver  medal.  Messrs.  Peel  and  Sons,  Wood  Green, 
London,  were  awarded  Bronze  medal  for  their  capital  “Paxton”  greenhouse. 
Messrs.  Low  and  Co.,  Chester  Road,  Manchester,  Bronze  medal  for  green- 
houses, vineries,  and  portable  plant  house.  Messrs.  Stewart  and  Jack,  Bronze 
medal  for  portable  plant  house. 

Ornamental  Conservatories  were  contributed  by  five  competitors. 
Messrs.  Richardson  and  Co.,  of  Darlington,  obtained  the  Silver  medal  for  a 
pretty,  well-built  house  forty-five  feet  by  twenty-four  feet.  Messrs-  Halliday 
had  Silver  medal  for  a very  tasteful  and  quite  roomy,  though  smallish,  con- 
servatory, with  various  decorations  in  colour,  admirably  associating  with  the 
plan  and  purpose  of  the  house. 

Movable  Pits  and  Frames. — In  this  department  Messrs.  Foster  and 
PearsoD,  to  whom  Silver  medal  was  awarded,  had  a close  competitor  in  Mr. 
John  Webster,  of  Wavertree,  to  whom  also  the  Silver  medal  was  awarded. 
Messrs.  Richardson  obtained  the  Bronze  medal.  Mr.  Crispin  also  bad  the 
like  award  for  a heated  propagating  case  ; and  again  a Bronze  medal  for  Hunt’s 
automatic  ventilator.  Mr,  Deards,  of  Harlow,  had  Silver  medal  for  the  dry 
“ Victoria  ” glazing. 

Floral  Committee  met  on  Wednesday  in  the  great  tent,  and  considered 
the  claims  of  a number  of  interesting  subjects,  comprising  new  ferns,  crotons, 
caladiums,  florists’  flowers,  &c.  Several  certificates  were  awarded. 


Orchid  ( onference  proved  thoroughly  useful,  for  it  tended  towards  the 
settlement  of  certain  leading  principles  in  nomenclature.  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
rence, Bart.,  presided,  and  amongst  the  speakers  were  Mr.  Ridley,  Dr. 
Masters,  Dr.  Harvey,  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  Mr.  Goldring,  Professor  Michael 
Foster,  and  Mr.  R.  J.  Lynch,  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Cambridge: 

" Gardeners’  Chronicle  ” Prizes  for  essays  on  the  functions  of  roots 
were  distributed  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  at  a special  meeting  on  Wednesday. 
The  first  prize  of  £10  is  taken  by  Mr.  Bunyard,  of  the  staff  at  Chiswick. 


fttplua  to  <®nmt8. 

♦ 

Canterbury  Bells. — Amateur. — Plants  raised  from  seed  sown  now  will 
attain  a size  sufficient  to  bloom  fairly  next  year.  You  must  not  delay  the 
sowing  unnecessarily. 

Cherry  Trees. — T.  S. — The  roots  of  the  two  trees  have  evidently  pushed 
down  into  a subsoil  unfavourable  to  them,  and  we  would  suggest  the  lifting 
of  the  trees  early  in  the  autumn,  as  the  best  means  of  restoring  the  trees  to 
a healthy  condition. 

W.  Wilcox. — We  cannot  inform  you  of  the  progress  of  the  colony  at  Juan 
Fernandez,  but  we  call  to  mind  a paragraph  that  appeared  in  the  papers  lately 
to  the  effect  that  affairs  were  going  well  there.  It  is  a mistake  to  describe 
this  place  as  the  scene  of  Defoe’s  great  story.  The  exact  state  of  the  case  is 
explained  in  the  paper  entitled,  “ The  True  Story  of  Robinson  Crusoe,”  in  the 
“ Golden  Gate  and  Silver  Steps.” 


©tutuarg. 

— ♦ — 

Recently,  at  Stanstead  Park,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.,  Mr.  James  Laing,  late  of  Tarbat, 
Ross-shire,  brother  of  Mr.  John  Laing,  in  his  65th  year. 


SPURIOUS  TEA. — The  teas  sold  by  Chinese  merchants  to  foreign  countries  during  tho 
last  four  or  five  years  have  been  so  generally  complained  of  on  account  of  the  adulterating 
material  added  to  them,  that  the  Inspector  General  of  Maritime  Customs,  who  is  an 
Englishman,  has  warned  the  authorities  that  the  tea  business  of  China  is  likely  to  be 
entirely  ruined.  Good  Tea  is  prepared  from  young  leaves  of  the  early  spring  growth,  which 
alone  yield  the  strong,  rich,  and  delicious  infusion  for  which  Horniman’s  Pure  Tea  has  for 
50  years  been  so  famous.  See  Local  Agents,  Chemists,  Confectioners,  &c.,  advertised  in  all 
papers,  and  at  Railway  Stations.—  [Advt.] 


& SONS, 


LAMBETH,  LONDON, 
Manufacturers  of  Imperishable 
TERRA  COTTA 

Garden  Vases, 
Fountains, 
Statuary,  &e. 

Phototype  of  large  variety  of  Vases, 
&c.,with  Price  List ; also  Garden  Edging, 
Illustrated  List  free  on  application. 

A RCBITECTUKAL  TERRA  COTTA  MAKERS. 


21-oz.  and  16-oz.  Foreign  and  English. 


Stock  Lists  and  Prico3  on  application.  Quote  “ Magazine.” 


GEORGE  FARM1L0E  AND  SONS, 

34,  St.  John’s  St.,  West  Smithfield,  London,  E.C. 


CHEAP 

HORTICULTURAL  CLASS. 

Packages  and  Packing  free,  and  delivered  to 
any  London.  Station. 

100  Squares  of  Glass,  Quality  Guaranteed;— 

15-oz.  s.  d.  21-oz.  s.  d.  j 

13J  by  8}  for  10  0 for  14  0 Or  300 squares,  15-oz.,  8 by6 

12  by  9 for  10  0 for  14  0 ,,  250  .,  „ 81  ,,  6f 

12  by  10  for  11  0 for  15  G „ 220  ,,  „ 1) i,  , G) 

It  by  10  for  13  0 for  19  0 „ 170  „ „ 9 „ 71 

11  by  12  for  17  6 for  24  0 ,,  150  ,,  ,,  10  ,,  8 

12  by  12  for  13  0 for  20  0 For  10s. 

18  by  12  for  21  0 for  31  0 GRrfS  cut  to  any  size  at  tho 

20  by  12  for  24  0 for  35  0 above  proportionate  prices. 

Bout  LINSEED  OIL  PUTTY,  Id.  per  lb. ; PAINTS,  ready 
mixed  for  use,  in  tins  of  1 lb.  to  1 4 lbB.,  at  5d.  per  lb.  Special 
quotations  given  for  largo  quantities. 


J.  B.  ROBINSON, 
Wholesale  Lead  and  Glass  Warehouse, 
14,  Moon  Lank,  Ompplegatb,  London,  E.C. 


rJROTECT  YOUR  FRUIT  TREES,  when  you 
can  get  2H  pqt mro  5 arris  of  first,  or  32  njmiro  yards 
r<  eoud  quality  NETTING  for  1m.  Supplied  any  width. 
Carriage  paid  on  all  orderw  over  6h. 

G.  Ho  jiiNBON,  Kiah  and  General  Merchant,  Rye,  Huhhox. 

/ 1KEENHOUSE8  FOR  THE  MILLION.— 

" M The  bent  and  rhrnnrst  makers  in  the  world.— ALFRED 
• * ^ ar,d  f-ONH,  Wood  Green,  London  ; OanoninillK  Bridge, 
dinhur«h;  WindhiJL  Bradford,  Yorkwhiro.  A com  plate  green- 
houHe  from  M)».  Illustrated  Catalogue,  post  froo,  three  stumps, 


VQSE’S  PATENT  “ HYDROPULT,” 

THE  BEST 

PORTABLE  GARDEN  AND  FIRE  ENGINE 

made  ; Weighs  but  8 lbs.,  and  will 

THROW  WATER  50  FEET. 

It  can  be  used  for  Watering  Beds,  Sprinkling  Gravel 
Walks,  Cleansing  Trees  from  Insects,  Dust,  &c., 

Washing  Can-  ages.  Cleaning  Windows,  and  for  all  pur- 
poses for  which  a Hydrant  or  Force  Pump  is  applicable. 

As  a Fire  Fngine  it  is  most  effective,  especially  at  the  earlier 
stages  of  a Fire,  and  no  household  should  be  without  one  for  this 
, reason  alone. 

Manufacturers  : — GRIFFITHS  and  BROWETT, 

Birmingham.  ; 3L,  Moorgate  Street,  London ; and  42,  Flue  Servan,  Baris. 


GLASS!  GLASS!! 

GLASS  for  Greenhouses,  Orchard  Houses, 
Conservatories,  Pit  Frames,  &c.  Also  White 
Lead,  Paints,  Oils,  and  Colours  of  every  description. 
Aquariums,  Fern  Cases.  Cloches  and  Propagating 
Glasses.  Zinc  Hand  Frames. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  on  application. 

JAMES  PHILLIPS  & CO., 

and  7.  HALF  MOON  STREET,  BISHOPSGATH 
ST.  WITHOUT,  London,  E.C. 

(Established  60  years.) 


LADIES!!  SEND  FOR  PATTERNS,  POST  FREE. 

ENRY 

SUCCESSORS 


H 


SPINNERS  AND 
MANUFACTURERS 


P 


EASE 

DARLINGTON 


C 


O.’S 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1752 
SUPPLY  Ladies  in  any  part  of  the  world  DIRECT  from  their  own 
Mills  with  their  GOLD  MEDAL  DRESS  FABRICS,  send  Patterns 
any  distance,  post  free,  and  pay  carriage  on  parcels  value  £1. 

J^ADIES  ! ! The  Daily  Neivs  Fashion 


(Direct  from  OUR  OWN 
Mills.) 

LADIES ! ! 


Ladies  ! ! save  30  per  cent. 

by  sending  to  tho  real  Spinners 
and  Manufacturers  for  PAT- 
TERNS of  their  New  and  Charm- 
ing  Spring  and  Summer  DRESS 
NOVELTIES,  from  tho  same 
Yarns  as  those  supplied  to  H.R.H. 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  con- 
sequently of  tho  very  highest 
qualities. 

SEND  FOR  PATTERNS, 


LADIES ! I 


LADIES!  ! 


POST 


Article  spoaks  very  highly  of  tho 
DARLINGTON  - GROSS  WARP 
SERG1  I,  olelj  manufactured  by 
HENRY  PEASE  & Co/e  SUCCES- 
SORS, Darlington.  Their  Goods 
obtained  tho  only  GOLD  MEDAL 
of  tho  Cloth  workers’  Company,  at 
the  Bradford  Technical  Exhibition 
opened  by  H.R.H.  Prince  of  Walos. 
FREE. 


CHEAP  GREENHOUSE  GLASS! 


[NHE  CHEAPEST  MARKET  for  every  De- 
scription  of  GLASS  required  by  the  Trado  is 


ALFRED  SYER’S, 

HORTICULTURAL  GLASS  WAREHOUSES, 


444,  HOLLOWAY  HOAD,  LONDON. 

A Largo  Stock  of  Box  Sizes,  15  oz.  and  21  oz.,  always  oil 
hand  at  Lowest  Prices.  Largo  Shoots  lu  Oases  for  Gutting  up. 

HruciAi.TY.— RHADY  MIXED  PAINTS,  iu  21b.,  31b., 
4 lb.,  7 lb.,  14  lb.  Tins  (no  Ohargo  for  Tins), 
l'loaso  writo  for  Prioo  List.  (Quote  " Gardonors"  Magazine.") 


BEST  TOBACCO  ROLL  PAPER  and  CLOTH 
at  lowest  price.— J.  Dunvh,  manufacturer,  romoved 
to  77,  Downs  Road,  Clapton. 

MILES  (1 A li  DEN  NETTING,  inch 
I®  x\7  inesb,  100yds.  by  2,  50  by  4.  Price  10s.  each, 
carriage  paid  ; no  rubbish.  Approval.  Hundreds  of  testi- 
monials. Any  size  mudo  to  oriior  | trade  supplied;  speoial 
quotations  for  largo  quantities. 

Annon  and  Co.,  Net  Manufacturers,  Lowestoft. 

ALDERSG ATE  STREET  Large,  light,  and 
lofty  WARK1IOUSIO  TO  H1C  L1CT,  of  three  floors 
Rent  JLI  00,  free  of  taxes.  Suitable  for  any  light  manufae- 
during  businois, — Apply  at  the  " City  Press  '*  Oflioo. 
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Anniversaries,  Festivals, 
Occurrences,  Historical  Notes,  Ac. 


3rd  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

.).  Alox.  Kiu^luke  died,  1870. 

Jolin  Cooper  (no: or)  died,  1870. 

O Full  Moon,  Oh.  24m.  after*  Bastille  drs- 
St.  Swi'hin.  [troyod,  17b9. 

Sir  Joshua  lloy colds  born,  1721. 

Dr.  Watts  born,  1074. 
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Columbia.  192 
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Warrroa  tricolor 
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Vanda  tricolor 

Java.  195 
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Stanliopea  auroa  

Guatema.  198 

4 3 5 46 

8 8 

8 9 

4 29 

1 59 
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11  43 
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,,  Dcvoniensia  

Mexico.  197 

4 4 5 52 
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8 42 
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2 37 
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Cattleya  amabilin  

Brazil.  j 198 
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HORTICULTURAL 

SOOTH  KENSINGTON,  S.W. 


SOCIETY, 


Cons 


H 


SHOW  OF  FLOWERS  AND  FRUIT. 

N.B.— Open  to  Follows  at  Twelve  o’clock,  and  the  Public  nt  Ono  o’clock. 

UDDERSfFeLD  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY.— The  THIRD 


R 


EXHIBITION  will  be  held  in  the  TOWN  HALL,  HUDDERSFIELD,  on  FRIDAY 
Iiud  8ATUKDAY,  Nov  km  me  a Id  and  IS,  1886.  Sohedales  and  Entry  Forma  aro  now 
ready,  and  may  bo  had  on  application  to  Mr.  John  Hell,  Hon.  Sec.,  Marsh,  Huddersfidd. 

~VT ORTHAMPTONSHIRE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY’S  GREAT 
_LV  SUMMER  SHOW,  Delane  Park,  Noethampton,  August  2 and  S (Bank  Holiday 
and  following  day).  £250  in  prizes.  For  best  16  Plants.  £18,  £10,  £6  ; Central  Group  for 
Conservatory  Docoratiou,  £9,  £6,  £2  10s. ; 24  Roses,  £3,  £2,  £1,  Ac.,  &o.  Entries  close 
July  24.  Schedules  and  full  particulars  from  A.  Forbes,  Secretary. 

Northampton.  

OSE  SHOW  at  "MANCHESTER,  JULY  17. 

For  Sohodulos  apply  to  the  undorsigned, 

Royal  Botanio  Gardens,  Manchester.  Bruce  Findlay. 

©xjjttutiong  anti  Meetings  for  tfte  lEnsutng 

Tuesday,  July  13. — Royal  Horticultural  Society. — Floral  and  Fruit  Committees, 
11  a.m.  ; Scientific  Committee,  1pm.;  Exhibition  of  Flowers  and  Fruit. 
Tuesday,  July  13. — Moreton  in  the  Marsh  Rose  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 
Wednesday,  July  14. — Bedfordshire  Horticultural  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 
Wednesday,  July  14,  to  Friday,  July  15. — Hull  Horticultural  Society. — Annual 
Exhibition, 

Thursday,  July  15. — National  Rose  Society.  — Northern  Exhibition  at 
Birmingham. 

Friday,  July  16. — West  of  Scotland  Rosarians’  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 
Saturday,  July  17. — New  Brighton  Rose  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 
Saturday,  July'  17. — Manchester  Royal  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society. 
— Rose  Show. 


Suction  Saks  for  tlje  lEnsumg 

Tuesday,  July  13. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  and  68,  Cheapside  ; Orchids. 

Thursday,  July  15. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden; 
Orchids. 
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The  Orchid  Conference  at  Liverpool  may  be  said  to  have 
advanced  the  cause  of  common  sense  and  convenience  in  some 
degree,  hut  the  advance,  such  as  it  is,  cannot  be  said  to  be  character- 
ized by  any  striking  feature.  Mr.  Ridley,  who  presented  the  open- 
mg  paper,  lollowed  in  the  beaten  track  of  complaint  that  garden 
varieties  such  as  botanists  regard  as  “ forms  ’’  are  solemnly  named 
m the  same  way  as  species,  and  thus  bring  into  the  working  nomen- 
clature a vast  mass  of  deceptive,  and  in  any  case  troublesome, 
material.  Quoting  from  a sale  catalogue  he  instanced  certain  well- 
known  Cattleyas  and  Coelogynes  as  bearing  names  that  do  not 
describe  them,  and  therefore  have  not  the  warrant  of  usefulness, 
while  these  same  names  lead  the  mind  away  from  the  proper  facts 
by  conferring  on  varieties  and  forms  the  dignity  of  species.  As 
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regards  the  scientific  definition  of  genera  and  species,  there  will  he 
real  and  imaginary  difficulties  to  the  end  of  time,  and  no  orchid 
conference  can  make  an  end  of  them.  But  a conference  may,  and 
indeod  must,  put  the  system  of  the  nomenclature  on  a sound  footing, 
and  one  of  the  first  things  that  should  be  done  is  to  deal  with  the 
genuine  hybrids,  the  more  distinctive  varieties,  and  the  “ forms  ” that 
are  now  so  often  named  upon  a bad  system  or  upon  no  system.  Mr. 
Ridley  did  well  to  grapple  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  for  it  may 
be  regarded  as  a beginning  at  the  lowest  rungs  of  the  ladder.  He 
said  that  orchids,  regarded  as  cultural  forms,  or  the  parallels  of  such, 
should  be  named  as  tulips,  auriculas,  and  roses  are,  and  always  in  the 
vernacular.  But  Mr.  Ridley  makes  an  exception  in  favour  of  such 
as  may  be  regarded  as  permanent  and  quite  distinct  varieties,  con- 
sidering these  worthy  of  scientific  recognition,  and  therefore  of 
names  of  classic  origin.  Some  questions  raised  by  Mr.  Ridley,  such  as 
the  relationships  of  Cattleya  labiata  and  the  distinctiveness  of  certain 
forms  of  Coelogyne  cristata,  are  somewhat  intrusive,  because  when 
sharp  points  and  leading  principles  have  to  be  settled  there  is  little 
hope  of  gain  and  much  prospect  of  loss  by  entertaining  considera- 
tions of  a merely  subsidiary  character.  Mr.  Goldring,  in  the  few 
interesting  remarks  he  offered,  made  the  same  mistake  of  neglecting 
the  primary  proposition  to  discuss  matters  of  mere  detail  and  of 
quite  secondary  importance.  It  cannot  much  matter,  in  a discussion 
on  nomenclature,  whether  cultivation  alters  the  form  of  a pseudo- 
bulb,  or  whether  Cattleya  labiata  is  the  specific  basis  of  the  group 
comprising  C.  Mossise,  C.  Trianse,  and  others.  Between  the  system 
of  naming  and  the  actual  definition  of  a species  there  is  a great  gulf 
fixed,  and  in  grappling  with  these  secondary  questions  Mr.  Ridley 
and  Mr.  Goldring  fell  into  it  together,  and  might  have  remained 
there  save  for  the  action  of  speakers  who  recalled  them  to  the 
questions  that  were  really  at  issue. 

Dr.  Masters  led  the  way  in  the  business  view  of  the  subject  by 
insisting  that  orchids  should  be  named  as  other  plants  are,  and  that 
consequently  there  is  no  new  system  required,  but  an  adherence 
simply  to  the  system  that  is  understood  and  accepted  by  all  scientific 
nomenclators.  But  he  was  not  so  wise  as  he  was  knowing,  for  he 
scolded  the  cultivators  for  not  minding  their  own  business,  meaning 
thereby  that  people  who  are  not  skilled  in  the  adoption  or  con- 
struction of  Latin  names  would  do  well  not  to  make  experiments  in 
classical  nomenclature.  The  scolding  was  superfluous,  because  the 
persons  who  unwittingly  burn  their  fingers  in  handling  Greek  and 
Latin  adjectives  are  without  a rule  to  guide  them ; and  when  a 
grower  finds  something  new  amongst  his  orchids  he  feels  bound 
to  give  it  a name,  and  so  is  thrust  back  on  his  own  (perhaps  insuffi- 
cient) invention.  The  conference  was  held  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a rule  for  the  guidance  of  the  unlearned,  and  perhaps 
also  to  warn  the  botanists  that  respectable  behaviour  is  expected  of 
them,  for  they  sin  often  and  wilfully  by  acting  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  rules  they  profess  to  follow.  But  Dr.  Masters  made  amends  for 
his  scolding  by  throwing  the  light  of  common  sense  on  the  subject  by 
suggesting  that  the  R.H.S.  committees  should  reject  all  scientific 
and  pseudo-scientific  names  not  warranted  by  a competent  authority, 
and  that  a register  should  be  kept  of  all  names  with  a view  to  their 
periodical  revision,  when  their  final  acceptance  or  rejection  might 
be  accomplished  in  accordance  with  the  facts  established. 

Mr.  Enoch  Harvey  proposed  that  the  R.H.S.  should  form  a 
catalogue  and  herbarium  of  species  and  varieties  of  orchids.  With 
dried  specimens,  drawings,  and  descriptions  at  command,  the 
identification  of  any  plant  that  has  passed  through  the  hands  of  a 
committee  or  had  been  otherwise  formally  examined  would  be  an 
easy  matter,  and  many  of  the  difficulties  now  experienced  would  be 
removed.  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  objected  to  the  proposal,  on  the 
ground  that  the  cost  would  be  beyond  the  mans  of  the  society,  and 
the  business  of  the  committees  was  generally  of  a too  pressing  nature 
to  allow  of  reference  to  what  must  in  the  end  prove  to  he  a collec- 
tion of  great  extent  or  a thing  of  no  value  whatever.  A much 
better  course,  Mr.  Hibberd  said,  was  open  to  the  scientific  nomen- 
clator,  which  was  simply  to  repudiate  the  garden  forms,  for  as  dried 
specimens  they  would  in  most  cases  be  worthless,  because  of  the  exceed- 
ing triviality  of  their  characters.  The  possessor  of  an  orchid  differing 
in  degree  from  the  recognized  type  was  justified  in  giving  it  a name 
and  in  selling  it  at  an  advanced  rate  because  of  its  distinctness,  Rut 
the  commercial  object  being  attained  there  was  an  end  of  the  matter. 
The  claims  of  science  were  no  more  affected  by  the  naming  for  trade 
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purposes  of  an  orchid  than  by  the  naming  of  a rose,  a tulip,  or  an 
auricula.  If  the  botanical  names  of  orchids  are  to  be  subject  to 
accepted  rules,  the  garden  names  should  also  be  subject  to  accepted 
rules ; there  were  no  new  rules  wanted,  but  there  was  wanted  a 
reasonable  adherence  to  the  accepted  rules.  The  tendency  of 
orchidists  was  to  repudiate  all  rules,  and  this  was  the  cause  of  the 
confusion  of  the  nomenclature. 

Professor  Michael  Foster  supported  Mr.  Harvey’s  proposal,  and 
scolded  Mr.  Hibberd  for  having  rejected  the  museum  and  the 
scientific  recognition  of  garden  forms.  He  would  have  them  all 
recorded  by  names  and  numbers,  accompanied  as  far  as  possible  by 
dried  specimens,  and  as  we  understood  him  he  would  treat  the  forms 
as  of  scarcely  less  importance  than  the  species.  We  are  bound  to 
say  in  plain  English  that  we  were  astonished  at  the  repudiation  of 
logic  by  Professor  Foster.  He  appears  to  desire  no  reform,  but 
merely  an  extension  of  the  confusion  that  prevails.  Mr.  Hibberd’s 
proposal  would  relieve  the  scientific  catalogues,  would  ensure  freedom 
to  cultivators  in  naming  their  accidental  varieties,  and  would 
simplify  the  nomenclature  by  placing  it  on  the  basis  of  reason.  It 
is  impossible  perhaps  to  refuse  recognition  of  such  a distinct  thing 
as  the  white  Lycaste  Skinneri,  and  the  botanists  may  be  invited  to 
name  and  describe  it ; but  the  Coelogyne  eristata  maxima  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Ridley  would  make  a mockery  of  the  museum  and  the 
catalogue,  but  would  harm  nobody  and  discredit  no  scientific  system 
if  named  Daniel  Lambert,  and  in  this  way  left  to  find  its  place  in  the 
world.  But  Mr.  Foster  made  amends  by  proposing  that  the  names 
of  hybrids  should  end  in  a consonant,  for  such  a rule  enlarges  the 
capability  of  a name  to  convey  useful  information.,  Mr.  Lynch  also 
believes  in  the  museum,  and  desires  the  R.H.S.  to  appoint  a botanist 
to  act  as  curator  of  the  collection  and  general  adviser.  Should  the 
museum  ever  come  into  being — which,  without  any  fear  of  conse- 
quences, we  will  at  once  say  we  think  very  doubtful — a curator  must 
also  come  into  existence  to  take  care  of  it.  In  that  case  we  should 
expect  and  hope  to  see  him  act  as  secretary  to  the  Botanical  Com- 
mittee we  have  several  times  proposed  for  the  special  consideration 
of  nomenclature  as  applied  in  the  garden. 


Mr.  Thomas  Townend  has  been  appointed  head  gardener  to  the 
Hon.  Lady  Alice  Ewing,  Coed-Derwen,  Bettws-y-Coed. 

Peas  on  Trial  at  Chiswick  look  well,  and  are  in  good  condition 
now  for  critical  inspection. 

A New  Potato  Plague  is  reported  from  Americr.  It  is  a beetle 
that  eats  the  under  side  of  the  young  leaves,  causing  serious  debilita- 
tion of  the  plant. 

Twin  Fuchsias  are  by  no  means  common,  although  the  fuchsia  has 
acquired  a wonderful  faculty  of  variation.  From  Mr.  James  MartiD, 
gardener  to  C.  N.  Kidd,  Esq.,  Dartford,  we  have  received  an  example  of 
two  perfect  flowers  of  the  variety  known  as  Mrs.  Marshall,  united  at 
the  base  of  the  berries,  and  showing,  as  might  be  expected,  traces  of 
fasciation  in  the  peduncle  that  carries  them. 

Newspaper  Reports  of  horticultural  exhibitions  are  often  amus- 
ing by  reason  of  the  misapprehensions  and  downright  blunders  of  the 
reporters.  In  the  reports  of  R.H.S.  exhibition  at  Liverpool  there  are 
many  striking  examples  of  this,  but  one  of  the  number  appears  to  us 
unique.  The  information  is  generously  offered  us  that  Messrs.  Back- 
house brought  forward  “ th e Hymen  and  the  Phyllum.”  We  accept  the 
declaration  with  thanks,  because  we  know  it  to  be  true. 

Roses  have  given  Satisfaction  at  Crystal  Palace,  South 
Kensington,  and  at  the  provincial  shows,  but  if  present  weather  con- 
tinues the  rose  season  will  be  abbreviated.  Visitors  from  Melbourne 
at  South  Kensington  on  Tuesday  reported  that  in  form  and  colour 
the  Melbourne  roses  are  the  equal  of  ours,  but  do  not  equal  them  in 
point  of  size.  Our  reports  will  show  that  a number  of  old  favourites 
keep  their  places  in  the  winning  stands,  and  we  must  regard  the  present 
as  a good  test  season  of  the  merits  of  varieties. 

Liverpool  Exhibition  of  R.H.S.  proves,  as  was  generally 
expected,  to  be  weak  in  the  financial  department.  The  business  was 
commenced  in  good  time  for  1887,  and  the  show  took  place  just  twelve 
months  earlier  than  anybody  was  ready  for  it.  There  was  no  stint  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  all  who  were  responsible  for  work,  but  proximity 
to  the  fisheries  and  the  overshadowing  of  a tremendous  political  con- 
flict combined  to  crush  the  money  out  of  the  concern.  There  is  much 
for  all  concerned  to  bo  proud  of  and  to  remember  with  satisfaction, 
but  no  moral  or  scientific  triumph  can  completely  dispel  the  sense  of 
gloom  that  accompanies,  in  such  an  affair,  the  failing  to  make  all  ends 
meet. 

Royal  Botanic  Society.— The  evening  fete  of  June  30  was 
repeated  on  Wednesday  last,  July  7,  with  success  equal  to  the  first 
occasion.  The  conservatory  was  adorned  with  an  inscription  in  bril- 
liant lines  of  light,  “ Welcome  India  and  the  Colonies,”  and  a consider- 
able proportion  of  the  visitors  were  representatives  of  “ greater 
Britain.”  The  competition  in  floral  decorations  was  at  once  interesting 
and  instructive,  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Teck,  with  the  Princess 
Victoria,  made  a careful  inspection  of  them.  The  principal  prize- 
winners were  : Messrs.  Lane,  of  St.  Mary  Cray  ; Mrs.  Spurting,  South- 
ampton Row;  Messrs.  Dick  Radclylfe,  High  Holborn  ; Messrs.  E.  G. 
Henderson  and  Son,  Maida  Vale;  Messrs.  Hooper,  of  Covent  Carden  ; 
Messrs.  Osier,  J.  E.  Anderson,  and  Mrs.  Gray. 


Colonial  Parcel  Post  was  inaugurated  on  Tuesday  by  the  des- 
patch of  parcels  to  the  colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia, 
and  Victoria.  In  the  month  of  August  the  Dominion  of  Canada  will 
enter  into  the  parcel  post  arrangement,  and  in  September  Newfound- 
land will  come  in. 

Premier  Roses  at  the  National  Rose  Society’s  Show  at  South 
Kensington  were,  in  the  nurserymen’s  division,  Boieldieu  and  Souvenir 
d’Elise,  the  former  a hybrid  perpetual  and  the  other  a tea  variety. 
These  secured  the  silver  medals,  and  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  B.  R. 
Cant,  of  Colchester. 

The  Ancient  British  Ship  recently  unearthed  at  Brigg  has  been 
the  subject  of  an  important  legal  inquiry  that  touches  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  rights  to  findings  in  the  soil.  Mr.  Justice  Chitty  has  decided 
(Chancery  Division,  July  6)  that  the  ship  is  a chattel,  and  is  not  the 
property  of  the  finders  who  were  excavating  for  the  Brigg  Gas  Com- 
pany, but  of  the  landlord,  who  has  the  same  claim  to  it  as  though  it 
were  coal  or  any  other  mineral.  This  ship  is  cut  from  a solid  block 
of  oak,  the  like  of  which  no  tree  now  to  be  found  in  England  could 
supply.  It  is  48  feet  long,  4 feet  4 inches  wide,  and  2 feet  9 inches 
deep.  Its  age  is  estimated  at  2,000  years. 

The  Weather  has  been  illustrating  the  law  of  averages  in  a 
splendid  manner.  There  was  a terrible  arrear  of  sun  heat  in  the 
records  of  the  year  up  to  the  end  of  June,  and  since  then  we  have  had 
a very  liberal  supply,  a thorough  tropical  dry  season,  very  much  to 
the  damage  of  the  peas,  and  scarcely  advantageous  to  the  small 
potatoes.  Anyone  might  have  predicted  the  burst  of  bright  weather, 
because  it  was  so  evidently  due  to  us  to  establish  the  averages.  But 
nobody  did  predict  it,  and  we  lament  that  our  own  overpaid,  though 
not  overappreciated,  weather  prophet  missed  the  golden  opportunity. 
However, now  that  he  knows,  he  can  with  safety  prophesy  that  J uly  came 
in  with  a fairly  good  imitation  of  summer.  If  he  were  now  awake  to 
his  duties  he  would  probably  promise  us  a little  change  in  the  way 
of  a few  storms  of  hail,  rain,  wind,  lightning,  and  perhaps,  between 
whiles,  fiercer  heat  than  we  have  had  already.  It  is  quite  startling  to 
learn  from  the  weather  office  report  that  on  Sunday  last  the  maximum 
temperature  in  London  (shade)  was  86,  because  in  many  places  the 
feelings  registered  a temperature  of  860.  There  must  be  some  advan- 
tage in  taking  the  measure  of  heat  with  a thing  that,  so  far  as  we 
know,  is  absolutely  destitute  of  feeling,  and  registers  zero  or  86  deg. 
with  equality  of  delight  and  evenness  of  indifference. 

Gardeners’  Chronicle  Prizes  give  evidence  of  a healthy  state 
of  things  in  the  rising  generation  of  gardeners.  Our  contemporary 
remai’ks  on  the  essays  sent  in  on  the  somewhat  occult  subject  of  the 
functions  of  roots — “There  are  very  few  that  can  be  considered  bad  ; 
almost  all  have  attained  what  we  may  call  a fair  average,  and  a few 
were  certainly  considerably  above  what  could  fairly  have  been 
expected.”  As  a matter  of  course,  a few  of  the  essayists  knocked 
their  heads  against  spongioles,  but  that  is  pardonable,  for  it  must  be 
evident  to  all  right-minded  persons  that  Nature  was  indebted  to  our 
Brunei  for  the  invention,  the  shield  used  in  boring  the  Thames  Tunnel 
having  supplied  the  motherly  old  soul  with  the  idea.  But  to  leave  the 
idea  and  return  to  the  dull  region  of  facts,  we  have  pleasure  in 
recording  that  the  order  of  the  prizes  awarded  in  this  interesting  com- 
petition is  as  follows : 1st,  Mr.  P.  Sewell,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Edinburgh  ; 2nd,  Mr.  Harry  A.  Bunyard,  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens, 
Chiswick  ; 3rd,  Mr.  John  Duncan,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 
We  shall  mildly  remind  our  excellent  and  now  very  radical  contempo- 
rary that  the  number  of  competitors  is  not  announced.  It  is  of  course 
none  of  our  business,  save  and  except  that  when  somebody  tells  a 
story  we  demand  the  true  story,  the  whole  story,  and  nothing  extenuate 
in  or  about  the  story,  and  we  shall  expect  the  G.C.  to  rise  to  the 
occasion  as  the  story  teller  that  omits  nothing,  not  even  the  size  of  the 
grain  of  dust  that  troubled  the  left  eye  of  Prince  Silverwings  when  he 
saw  the  fairy  queen  at  a disadvantage. 


#otta  of  ©bserbatton. 
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LETTUCES  FOR  THE  AUTUMN. 

The  cabbage  lettuces  are  very  useful  for  sowing  now,  to  provide  a 
supply  of  salading  for  the  autumn,  as  they  do  not  take  up  much  space. 
I make  one  sowing  early  in  July  und  another  a fortnight  later.  These 
two  crops  occupy  a north  border  where  the  soil  is  both  fine  and  rich. 
When  they  are  grown  at  this  time  of  year  on  this  cool  border  thoy  do 
not  run  to  seed  so  soon  as  when  grown  in  the  full  sun.  I make  two 
more  sowings  in  August,  one  at  the  beginning,  the  other  in  the  middle 
of  the  month.  These  later  sowings  are  made  on  a south  border.  It 
depends  upon  the  weather  during  the  autumn  if  the  last  lot  will  bo 
early  enough  for  use,  but  if  not  there  is  not  much  time  or  sp  ice  wasted. 
I sow  a space  each  time  about  six  feet  long  and  four  feet  wide.  The 
seed  is  sown  broadcast,  and  when  it  comes  up  too  thick  the  plants  are 
pulled  when  large  enough  to  handle,  so  that  thoy  stand  six  inches  apart 
each  way.  There  is  a lot  of  so-called  different  sorts,  but  I find  none 
to  beat  Tennis  Ball  or  Commodore  Nutt,  both  of  which  produce  com- 
pact little  heads  that  are  much  appreciated  for  filling  the  salad  bowl. 

J.  M. 

FUCHSIA  LORD  BEACONSF1ELD. 

This  is  a highly-attractive  variety  when  the  plants  attain  a good 
size.  Wo  have  several  plants  in  bloom  now,  in  nine-inch  pots,  aud  the 
flowers  are  so  long  and  the  colour  so  bright  that  they  are  very 
attractive.  Tho  best  way  to  deal  with  this  sort  is  to  cut  it  down  to 
within  six  inches  of  tho  pot  every  year,  aud  then  it  flowers  grandly  on 
tho  young  wood.  J-  M. 
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THE  WATER  POT,  ITS  USE  AND  MIS  USE. 

By  Thomas  Baines. 

Nothing  is  more  common  with  young  gardeners  than  to  imagine  that 
when  they  have  learnt  the  different  sorts  of  soil  inquired  for  the 
various  plants  usually  met  with  in  cultivation,  with  an  insight  into 
potting  and  training,  and  the  particular  temperature  that  each  kind 
wants,  and  the  necessity  for  giving  it  shade  or  otherwise  in  bright 
weather,  little  more  is  needed.  It  will  be  generally  conceded  that  the 
matters  named  are  of  much  consequence  individually  and  collectively ; 
but  there  is  yet  another  operation  that  has  more  to  do  with  the  health 
and  life  of  all  plants  subjected  to  pot  culture  than  any  of  the  matters 
mentioned — watering.  A plant  may  be  potted  in  soil  that  is  not  of  a 
nature  such  as  best  suited  to  its  requirements  ; it  may  be  loosely  potted 
when  it  should  have  had  the  soil  rammed  firm  in  the  pot  so  as  to 
make  it  close  and  solid ; the  potting  may  have  been  delayed  for  weeks, 
or  months,  or  even  years,  after  it  should  have  been  performed.  A plant 
may  be  grown  in  a house  that  does  not  afford  it  as  much  light  as 
necessary  to  give  it  that  healthy  vigour  from  top  to  bottom  that  is 
desirable  ; it  may  at  some  time  be  kept  colder  than  is  good  for  it,  or 
warmer  than  is  needful ; it  may  suffer  in  any  or  all  of  the  ways  named, 
and  still  struggle  on,  presenting  a better  appearance  than  the  in- 
different treatment  it  receives  would  lead  one  to  think  was  possible. 
There  are  a limited  number  of  plants  that  are  so  proverbial  for  their 
submission  to  inattention  that  it  might  be  supposed  nature  had  so 
constituted  them,  with  the  intention  of  showing  how  much  bad  usage 
they  could  stand.  Yet,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  these,  however 
well  their  wants  are  supplied  in  other  ways,  if  there  is  a mistake  in  the 
use  of  the  water-pot  all  the  rest  of  the  attention  is  of  little  avail ; too 
little,  or  too  much,  ends  in  the  death  of  the  plants,  or  in  a condition  to 
which  death  would  be  preferable.  It  is  only  necessary  to  consider  the 
varied  conditions  that  the  immense  numbers  of  plants  now  in  culti- 
vation exist  under  in  their  native  habitats  in  the  matter  of  root 
moisture,  to  be  able  to  realize  the  importance  of  a right  use  of  the 
water-pot ; as  whatever  the  natural  requirements  of  a plant  may  be 
in  this  respect,  they  will  always  remain  with  it  unchanged  by  culti- 
vation. Not  only  is  each  genus  of  plants  usually  found  to  differ  from 
others  in  the  water  required,  but  it  generally  happens  that  some  or 
other  of  the  species  which  a single  genus  contains  are  as  widely 
different  in  the  amount  of  water  they  need  as  if  they  were  in  no  way 
related.  Further  than  this,  it  is  invariably  found  that  seedling 
varieties  raised  by  crossing  allied  species  in  the  way  that  has  given  us 
the  limitless  quantities  of  plants  now  in  cultivation  differ  much  in  the 
amount  of  water  requisite  to  supply  their  wants.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
different  varieties  of  ericas,  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  any  plants 
that  require  to  be  so  differently  dealt  with  in  respect  to  water  as  they 
do  ; the  free,  strong-growing  Cavendishi  will  literally  starve  to  death  if 
the  soil  in  which  its  roots  are  placed  is  kept  anything  nearly  so  dry  as 
such  varieties  as  Eximia  or  A3  inula  require  it  to  be  to  preserve  them 
in  health.  This  one  example  is  enough  to  remind  us  of  the  vast  differ- 
ence that  exists  in  the  water  requirements  of  plants  so  nearly  related 
that  they  are  only  varieties  which  have  sprung  from  crossing  the 
species  belonging  to  a single  genus.  If  needful,  one  might  point  to  a 
like  difference  in  the  wants  of  the  plants  belonging  to  every  genus  in 
cultivation  that  has  many  representatives. 

It  is  not  possible  to  convey  in  writing  more  than  a general  idea 
upon  watering.  To  master  the  subject  in  a way  that  will  enable  any- 
one to  be  a successful  cultivator  there  is  no  course  but  one,  that 
is,  to  study  the  nature  of  the  plants  they  have  to  deal  with.  I would 
Bay  to  every  young  gardener,  do  not  be  satisfied  with  simply  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  ordinary  details  of  cultivation,  but  strive  to  acquire 
a knowledge  of  the  nature  and  requirements  of  plant  life  generally. 
Without  this,  gardening,  from  a collective  point  of  view,  is  no  better 
than  a game  of  chance,  in  which  the  player  will  oftener  lose  than  win. 
Practice  leads  to  proficiency,  and  when  based  on  a knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  the  plants  to  be  grown  success  may  be  relied  upon  with  a 
certainty  unknown  in  the  rule-of-thumb  procedure.  There  is  no  lack 
of  means  by  which  the  requisite  knowledge  of  vegetable  life  may  be 
obtained  by  those  who  care  to  acquire  it.  Returning  more  directly  to 
the  question  under  notice,  there  is  one  thing  connected  with  the 
operation  of  watering  plants  that  have  their  roots  cotifintd  in  pots  or 
similar  appliances  that  admits  of  general  app'ication,  equally  to  those 
that  take  little  as  to  snob  as  require  much,  which  is,  that  when  water 
is  given  enough  must  be  apjlied  to  moisten  the  whole  of  the  soil.  This 
has  been  urged  before,  but  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  for  tne 
guidance  of  those  who  have  had  li  tie  experience  in  plaut  growing,  as 
I find  that  when  certain  plants  are  described  as  not  requirmg  much 
water,  the  construction  frequently  put  upon  the  advice  is  that  much 
should  not  be  given  at  a time,  whereas  nothing  in  its  way  is  more 
likely  to  lead  to  the  destruction  of  plants  so  treated.  If  water  is 
given  in  driblets  the  top  of  the  ball  is  moistened,  whilst  the  lower 
part,  where  most  of  the  active  roots  are  located,  is  liable  to  get  so  dry 
that  the  water  will  not  enter  it,  a condition,  needless  to  say,  that  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  the  plant  making  healthy  progress,  even  if  it 
lives  for  a time.  When  water  is  applied  enough  must  be  given  to 
moisten  the  whole  of  the  earth  within  the  pot. 

The  matter  of  first  importance  in  watering  is  to  know  what  degree 
of  dryness  the  soil  should  be  in  before  water  is  given — in  summer, 
whilst  active  growth  is  going  on,  as  in  winter,  when  the  plant  is  at 
rest,  and  consequently  wants  less,  for  the  double  reason  that  there  is 
no  young  growth  to  sustain,  and  little  is  given  off  by  evaporation 
through  the  leaves.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  during  the 
former  period  it  will  not  do  to  let  the  soil  get  so  dry  before  water  is 
applied  as  is  necessary  in  winter,  otherwise,  with  the  young  growth  to 
support,  and  to  make  up  for  the  moisture  which  the  sun’s  rays  and  the 


dry  air  extract  from  the  leaves,  the  roots  would  be  unable  to  take  up 
the  quantity  needful  to  prevent  flagging,  which,  in  the  case  of  slow- 
growing,  very  hard-wooded  plants  usually  means  their  destruction. 
Obviously,  the  knowledge  in  question  can  only  be  acquired  by  practice 
and  close  observation  ; but,  as  already  said,  an  acquaintance  with  the 
conditions  as  to  moisture  under  which  the  plants  exist  in  their  native 
countries,  combined  with  a knowledge  of  plant  life  generally,  is  of 
marked  assistance  in  pointing  to  the  treatment  required  in  this  as  in 
other  matters  connected  with  their  cultivation.  It  may  be  taken  as  a 
rule  that  plants  with  fine  roots,  small  hard  leaves,  and  that  ai-e  hard  in 
the  wood  and  make  slow  growth,  take  much  less  water,  and  require 
the  soil  to  be  much  drier  before  water  is  given,  than  strong  rooted, 
quick-growing  plants  that  have  large  soft  foliage,  which  collectively 
need  a proportionate  quantity  of  moisture  for  their  support.  In 
all  such  plants  there  is  also  almost  invariably  nyach  greater 
tenacity  of  life,  with  an  ability  to  bear  at  times  more  water  than 
they  require  or  like,  and  the  opposite  of  suffering  little  through 
a deficiency  that  would  be  fatal  to  the  slow-growing,  hard-wooded 
section.  The  stronger  vital  powers  which  free-rooting,  vigorous  grow- 
ing  plants  possess,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  opposite  character, 
are  shown  by  the  former  recovering  with  little  ill  effects,  after  their 
leaves  and  young  shoots  have  drooped  for  want  of  water.  Whereas,  if 
this  occurs  to  a fine-rooted,  hard-wooded  plant,  as  already  said,  the 
chances  are  that  it  will  die.  This  fact,  so  well  known  to  experienced 
plant  growers,  points  to  the  necessity  for  extra  watchfulness  with  fine- 
rooted  plants  in  the  matter  of  water.  The  delicate-rooted  things  that 
require  care  and  judgment  in  watering  comprise  numbers  of  the  most 
beautiful  species  and  varieties  in  cultivation,  including  the  ericas  and 
the  best  of  the  greenhouse  hard-wooded  section.  The  reason  that  many 
growers  fail  with  these  is,  that  they  do  not  see  the  necessity  for  the 
difference  in  treatment  required  between  these  and  stronger  growing 
kinds,  the  result  of  which  is  that  an  all-alike  course  of  treatment  is 
followed,  which,  needless  to  say,  is  certain  to  fail.  Watering  plants  in 
the  estimation  of  some  would  seem  to  be  looked  upon  as  such  a simple 
matter,  that  they  scarcely  see  the  difference  between  a hardy  plant 
with  its  roots  out  in  the  open  soil  and  a tender  plant  growing  in  a pot. 
Hence  it  is  that  inconsiderate  or  inexperienced  hands  are  set  to  the 
work,  who  act  on  the  principle  that  if  all  get  plenty,  whether  they 
require  any  or  none,  it  must  be  right.  Where  such  a course  as  this  is 
followed,  all  that  are  not  able  to  live  under  indifferent  treatment  suc- 
cumb, and  even  the  commonest  things  have  an  unhappy  appearance. 

There  is  one  thing  connected  with  watering  that  young  hands  at  plant 
growing  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind.  Whenever  a delicate-rooted  plant, 
on  a bright  sunny  day,  is  found  to  require  water  immediately,  it  should 
be  shaded  for  some  hours,  as  if  water  is  given  whilst  it  is  exposed  to 
the  sun  death  often  follows,  sometimes  in  a few  days,  but  oftener  in 
a few  weeks,  when  the  cause  of  the  mischief  is  lost  sight  of.  In  water- 
ing plants  of  all  kinds,  strong  growers  or  those  that  are  the  reverse, 
they  never  should  be  left  until  the  water  is  seen  to  come  through  the 
bottoms  of  the  pots  ; if  none  appears  after  sufficient  time  to  allow  of 
its  passing  through  the  soil  more  must  be  given.  If  this  is  not 
attended  to,  especially  with  plants  that  require  hard  potting,  in  the 
case  of  which  the  water  necessarily  takes  longer  to  find  its  way  down, 
the  dry  condition  of  the  lower  part  of  the  ball  already  spoken  of  is 
likely  to  occur.  Mischief  in  this  way  frequently  arises  through  the 
mistake  in  potting  of  filling  the  pots  too  full,  the  result  being  that 
there  is  not  sufficient  space  to  hold  as  much  water  as  requisite  to 
moisten  the  whole  of  the  soil,  occasioning  the  necessity  for  a second 
filling  up,  which  press  of  time  often  causes  being  left  undone.  Although 
there  is  a vast  difference  in  the  amount  of  water  required  by  plants 
that  are  different  in  their  nature,  and  equally  as  much  difference  in 
the  extent  to  which  they  suffer  by  having  either  too  much  or  too  little, 
strong  growers  being  able  to  survive  extremes  that  would  be  death  to 
the  delicate  growers,  still  it  must  not  be  supposed  from  the  fact  of  the 
former  being  able  to  bear  that  which  would  be  fatal  to  the  latter  that 
strong  growing  plants  can  ever  be  seen  in  their  best  form  when  sub- 
jected to  careless  or  mistaken  treatment  in  watering.  With  them, 
as  with  the  less  vigorous,  success  can  only  be  attained  by  their  wants 
being  rightly  understood  and  attended  to.  Much  more  might  be 
urged  on  the  subject,  but  I think  enough  has  been  said  to  show  those 
who  aim  at  proficiency  in  plant  growing  that  a right  use  of  the  water- 
pot  is  the  key  to  success.  I might  add  that  the  needful  knowledge  for 
this  requires  more  thought  and  attention  than  any  other  matter  con- 
nected with  the  cultivation  of  plants  in  pots. 


The  Trees  on  the  Thames  Embankment  appear  to  give  delight 
to  the  City  Fress,  which  speaks  of  them  as  “steadily  increasing  in  size 
and  beauty.”  We  should  be  most  glad  were  it  possible  to  rejoice  with 
our  contemporary,  but  we  see  no  special  reason  for  satisfaction  in  the 
case  presented.  The  plane  trees  on  the  Thames  Embankment  have  been 
subjected  to  a vicious  system  of  pruning,  against  which  we  have  many 
times  protested  by  the  aid  of  facts  and  arguments  and  diagrams.  The 
result  of  the  vicious  system  is  that  the  trees  have  a sharp  pyramidal 
form  like  the  wooden  trees  in  the  child’s  toy  box,  and  their  harshness 
of  outline  is  aggravated  by  the  thinness  of  their  furniture.  Any  one  of 
these  trees  might  be  stuck  on  the  stage  during  a pantomime  for 
harlequin  and  clown  to  leap  through  in  chasing  one  another,  for  the 
gaps  between  the  leading  branches  are  such  that  not  a leaf  need  be 
injured  by  the  performance.  There  is  not  one  tree  on  the  Victoria 
Embankment  that  displays  the  natural  freedom  and  delightfully  unsym- 
metrical  symmetry  that  we  see  in  the  plane  when  allowed  to  have 
its  own  way  a little.  Those  planes  are  managed  by  a board  that  appears 
ambitious  to  prove  that  the  abuse  of  nature  is  evidence  of  municipal 
sagacity. 
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CONSERVATORY  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

Cinerarias  coming  up  in  seed-pans  to  be  pricked  out  as  soon  as  large 
enough  to  lift,  and  have  separate  thumb  pots,  with  light,  rioh  oompost,  and 
be  put  in  a frame  to  grow  on.  By  securing  a vigorous  growth  from  the  first 
they  will  be  less  troubled  with  green  fly,  and  make  fine  specimens.  Those 
who  have  not  sown  seed  yet  must  do  so  at  once,  or  it  will  be  too  late. 

Fuchsias  must  be  syringed  twice  a day,  and  have  moderate  Bhade.  Fine 
plants  in  comparatively  small  pots  will  be  greatly  benefited  with  weak  liquid 
manure  every  three  or  four  days.  The  stock  mast  be  propagated  now  in 
quantity  for  next  year’s  supply.  The  smallest  cuttings  make  the  best  plants, 
and  there  is  no  need  to  cut  to  a joint.  A mild  bottom  heat  will  hasten  the 
formation  of  roots,  but  it  is  not  needful,  as  if  shut  up  in  a cold  frame  and  kept 
shaded  and  regularly  sprinkled  they  will  be  well  rooted  in  a fortnight.  It  is 
a saving  of  time  in  the  end  to  put  all  cuttiDgs  singly  in  pots  at  this  time  of 
year,  as  they  can  be  allowed  to  fill  the  first  pots  with  roots,  so  as  to  grow 
strong  from  their  first  start.  In  preparing  pots  for  the  cuttings,  use  smallest 
sixties  or  thumbs  ; put  a mixture  of  turf  and  old  dung  over  the  crocks,  and 
fill  up  with  half  sand  and  half  leaf-mould,  in  which  the  cuttings  will  root  as 
quickly  as  in  sand  alone  at  this  season,  and  have  something  to  live  upon  while 
filling  the  pots  with  roots.  This  is  the  best  method  for  amateurs  who  are 
much  away  from  home,  as  the  single  cuttings  rtquire  less  care  when  dibbled 
into  sand  only  in  shadow  pans. 

Hard  wooded  Plants  requiring  a shift  this  season  must  have  it  at  once, 
or  the  time  will  go  by  for  them  to  derive  full  benefit  from  the  operation. 
The  most  important  matter  of  all  is  to  secure  good  drainage,  and  to  use  the 
compost  in  as  rough  a state  as  possible  consistent  with  the  size  and  nature  of 
the  plant. 

Show,  Fancy,  and  Regal  Pelargoniums,  as  they  go  out  of  bloom,  to  be 
cut  down,  and  placed  in  a warm,  sheltered,  and  rather  shady  place  for  a week  ; 
then  to  be  put  in  the  full  sun,  and  kept  rather  dry  at  the  root,  with  occasional 
sprinklings  of  the  stems  and  leaves  till  they  break,  and  then  to  be  repotted 
back  into  small  pots,  with  Bound  lumpy  turf  in  which  to  make  their  new 
roots. 

FORCING  AND  ORCHARD  HOUSES. 

Pines. — The  bottom  heat  must  be  kept  up,  and  there  must  be  plenty  of 
room  between  the  plants  for  a free  circulation  of  air.  Maintain  a moderate 
humidity  amoDg  all  advancing  crops  and  young  stook,  and  in  giving  air  guard 
against  drying  winds  and  draughts  by  keeping  one  side  close  while  the  other 
is  open.  Where  the  fruit  is  swelling  nicely  sprinkle  the  surface  of  the  paths 
and  soil  frequently  ; but  where  the  fruit  is  changing  colonr  discontinue  the 
sprinkling,  and  give  only  just  enough  moisture  to  keep  the  plants  in  health. 
After  cutting  fruit  earth  up  the  stools  and  give  a brisk  bottom  heat  and  plenty 
of  moisture,  Beds  in  which  pines  are  plunged  must  be  kept  constantly  moist, 
as  the  heat  will  not  rise  through  any  dry  material. 

Vines  now  require  air  night  and  day  from  the  time  the  grapes  are  gathered, 
unless  they  are  in  poor  condition  and  the  wood  very  green.  If  so,  shut  up 
early,  and  in  another  eight  or  ten  days  the  wood  will  be  getting  hard,  and 
then  there  may  be  air  on  night  and  day.  Grapes  ripening  not  to  be  syringed, 
but  to  have  a moderately  moist  atmosphere  and  plenty  of  air. 

Peaches  and  Nectarine  Trees  must  be  tully  exposed  to  the  atmosphere 
as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered.  Where  the  fruit  is  still  hanging  give  plenty 
of  air,  and  every  morning  a light  skiff  with  the  syriDge  over  the  leaves.  Stop 
the  strongest  shoots  a few  at  a time  to  swell  the  ripe  buds.  Wall  trees  are 
generally  loaded  with  superfluous  wood  through  the  prevalence  of  a delusion 
in  favour  of  plenty  to  choose  from  at  the  winter  pruning.  Choose  now  and 
remove  all  that  will  not  be  wanted,  and  what  is  left  will  ripen  properly. 

Figs  producing  a second  crop  to  be  fed  liberally  and  have  a top-dressing  of 
quite  rotten  dung.  The  top  growth  must  be  pinched  back. 

Melons  swelling  fruit  to  have  plenty  of  weak  liquid  manure;  those  ripening 
their  fruit  to  be  kept  tolerably  dry,  but  if  kept  too  dry  will  get  infested  with 
red  spider ; so  endeavour  to  keep  them  in  good  health  on  the  smallest  possible 
supplies,  and  give  plenty  of  air.  Those  that  have  borne  good  crops  may  be 
cut  back,  and  set  to  work  again  with  the  help  of  linings  to  the  beds.  Keep 
these  rather  close  after  pruning  in,  and  frequently  sprinkle  the  sides  of  the 
frames  and  the  surfaoe  of  the  bed,  and  give  only  moderate  waterings  at  the 
root.  Never  allow  water  to  fall  on  the  main  stems.  If  the  plants  cut  in 
appear  rather  poor,  let  them  break  moderately,  and  then  remove  a portion  of 
the  soil  from  one  side  of  the  roots,  and  replace  with  fresh  turfy  loam.  When 
the  roots  have  run  into  the  new  stuff,  do  the  same  on  the  other  side,  and  they 
will  swell  a second  crop  admirably. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE  GROUNDS. 

Agapanthus  to  have  abundance  of  water  while  throwing  up  flower- 
spikes,  and  until  the  bloom  is  over ; then  to  be  shaken  ont  and  parted,  and 
the  strongest  crowns  selected  for  next  year’s  bloom.  Pot  these  singly  in 
small  pots,  removing  with  a eharp  knife  any  of  the  straggling  roots  that 
cannot  be  got  into  the  pots.  The  soil  should  be  sandy  loam,  rotten  manure, 
and  peat,  equal  quantities.  Shut  them  up,  and  re-shift  as  soon  as  the  pots  are 
full  of  roots.  Tne  small  offsets  and  the  fleshy  roots  may  be  used  for  increase 
of  stock.  Plant  in  shallow  pans  of  sandy  peat,  and  place  in  a gentle  bottom 
heat  for  a fortnight  ; then  separate  them,  and  pot  singly  in  sixties. 

Chrysanthemums  in  the  open  ground,  to  be  topped  again,  and  the  soil 
between  them  lightly  pricked  over  with  a small  fork,  and  some  quite  rotten 
dung  worked  in.  It  will  be  found  that  they  always  root  near  the  surfaoe, 
and  a dressing  of  dung  will  greatly  help  them,  and  save  the  labour  of 
watering. 

Phloxes  and  Pentstemons  may  now  be  propagated  in  quantity,  and  the 
only  satisfactory  way  is  to  take  outtings,  and  get  them  rooted  with  as  little 
aid  from  heat  as  possible.  They  may  be  multiplied  in  autumn  and  spring. 
The  usual  practioe  is  to  propagate  pentstemons  in  autumn  and  phloxes  in 
spring,  but  these  last  may  be  done  in  autumn  with  the  others,  if  young 
shoots  can  be  got  from  the  base.  If  the  season  is  a dry  one,  however,  very 
few  oan  be  obtained,  but  in  spring  phloxes  throw  up  shoots  from  the  root 
freely,  and  if  these  are  taken  off  when  a few  inohes  long,  and  potted  round 
the  sides  of  pots,  and  placed  in  a gentle  heat,  they  soon  make  roots,  and  must 
then  be  potted  singly.  Pentstemons  generally  produce  plenty  of  nice  shoots 
at  the  base  in  autumn,  and  if  these  are  potted  soveral  together  in  a pot,  and 
put  in  frames,  they  may  remain  till  spring,  and  bo  planted  out  direct  from 
the  cutting  pots  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  bloom. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  FRAME  GROUND. 

Celery  planted  early  to  be  earthed  up  as  soon  as  the  plants  have  attained 
a good  size.  If  the  ground  is  dry  give  a heavy  soaking  of  water  the  day 
before  intending  to  mould  them,  and  be  careful  that  the  soil  is  nearly  dry,  or 
at  most  only  moderately  moist,  when  the  moulding  is  to  be  done. 

Sow  oabbage,  Green  Curled  endive,  lettuce,  Round  spinach. 

Winter  Greens  to  be  put  out  in  plenty  now,  as  peas,  potatoes,  and  othei 
crops  are  taken  off.  Coleworts,  Brussels  sprouts,  and  other  quick-growing 
subjeots  that  will  mostly  be  used  before  Christmas,  to  be  planted  in  manured 
ground  ; but  those  to  stand  till  next  spring,  to  furnish  sprouts,  not  to  be 
manured,  as  it  renders  them  less  able  to  withstand  severe  frosts.  Continue  to 
plant  broccoli,  Brussels  sprouts,  Scotch  kale,  and  everything  else  of  the  kind 
from  the  seed  beds. 

Vegetables  in  Season  comprise  Globe  artichokes,  Broad  and  French  beana, 
cabbages,  oauliflowers,  lettuoes,  mushrooms,  onions,  peas,  potatoes,  radishes, 
spinach,  tomatoes,  turnips,  and  vegetable  marrows . 


CARNIVOROUS  PLANTS. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Littlehampton  Gardeners  and  Amateurs’  Society 
an  interesting  address  was  given  by  Mr.  Paxton,  of  Chichester,  on  “Carni- 
vorous Plants.”  He  said  tbat  plants  differed  from  animals  very  much  in  the 
way  in  which  they  g6t  their  nutrition.  The  carbon  of  which  plants  are 
mostly  made  is  obtained  from  the  oarbonic  aoid  of  the  air,  while  the  nitrogen, 
which,  however,  is  considerably  smaller  in  quantity,  is  chiefly  drawn  in  through 
the  roots  in  the  form  of  ammonia.  Some  plants,  known  as  parasites,  derive 
their  nourishment  from  other  plants.  Our  knowledge  of  the  curious  pheno- 
mena exhibited  by  these  plants,  is  due,  he  remarked,  greatly  to  Professor 
Darwin.  It  bad  loDg  been  known  tbat  an  American  plant  forms  a curious  fly- 
trap, and  it  was  suspected  that  the  captures  had  something  to  do  with  the 
well-being  of  the  plant,  but  it  was  left  to  Darwin  to  show  wtiat  actually  takes 
plaoe,  and  tbat  the  same  thing  also  takes  place  in  other  plants.  There  was  a 
difference  between  digestion  aud  putrefaction.  If  meat  is  left  in  water  it  will 
soon  beoome  offensive,  aod  putnfies,  but  if  a pitoe  is  put  in  a secretion  which 
is  formed  by  the  stomach,  and  known  as  pepsine,  the  meat  will  dissolve,  pro- 
vided that  the  same  heat  as  tbat  of  the  body  is  maintained.  Some  plants 
whioh  catch  insects  let  them  decompose,  while  others  keep  a secretion  whioh 
appears  to  be  like  that  in  an  animal’s  stomach.  A plant  which  is  found  in 
our  brooks  belongs  to  the  former  class.  It  has  a long  slender  stalk,  and 
is  found  floating  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  With  the  exception  of  its 
extreme  tip,  which  sinks  to  the  boitom  of  the  brook,  this  dies  in  winter,  but 
with  the  warmth  of  spring  the  Bmall  part  left  alive  rises  to  the  surface 
and  commences  to  sprout.  In  the  late  summer  it  has  a yellow  flower.  The 
plant  has  a semicircular  valve,  which  entraps  any  animals  that  may  happen  to 
get  into  it,  and  animals  are  often  found  therein  in  pare  putrefaction.  This  plant 
is  difficult  to  keep  in  aquariums,  as  these  are  usually  kept  clean,  but 
the  plant  will  not  in  that  case  thrive.  [The  plant  is  Utrioularia  vulgaris, 
figured  and  described  in  G.  M.,  February  28,  1885  ] The  butter  wort 

belongs  to  the  second  or  digesting  class.  It  is  found  in  marshy  places,  and 
consists  of  little  yellow  butter-like  leaves.  The  upper  part  of  the  leaf  con- 
tains glands,  in  which  small  animals  are  oaught,  when  the  leaf  turns  inwards, 
and  the  animals  are  digested  by  a fluid  possessed  by  the  plant.  Almost  any 
substance  will  cause  the  leaves  to  turn  inwards,  and  the  plant  will  digest 
small  animals  and  vegetable  matters  which  contain  nitrogenous  food ; but 
such  things  as  glass  or  wood  cannot  be  digested  by  the  fluid.  Dr. 
Paxton  also  mentioned  other  such  plants,  amongst  others  the  “sundew,’’  a 
few  of  which  he  exhibited  to  the  audience. 


A Royal  Bouquet. — In  a dingy  little  street  in  the  then  poverty-stricken 
and  somewhat  grimy  town  of  Leicester  lived,  thirty  years  ago,  a pale,  middle- 
aged  “ stockinger.”  In  the  front  room  of  the  little  house — it  contained  onty 
four  rooms— were  the  stocking-frames  at  which  he  and  his  wife  sat,  back  to 
back,  busy  with  feet  and  hands  the  livelong  day  at  the  rattling,  screeohing 
machines.  By  dint  of  hard  labour  the  pair  would  earn  between  them  perhaps 
a dozen  shillings  a-week  all  told,  and  out  of  this  would  have  to  come  rent, 
firing,  candles,  living,  and  olothing.  A careful  observer,  however,  would 
divine  that  this  stookiDg-maker  was  do  ordinary  man,  but  a patient,  thought- 
ful worker  and  waiter  for  the  knock  that  Dame  Fortune  is  supposed  to  give — 
once  at  least — at  everyone’s  door.  The  man  had  an  inventive  genius,  and 
employed  his  short  but  well-earned  leisure  in  constructing  tiny  models  of  a 
machine  that  should  utilize  the  properties  of  indiarubber  in  an  elastio  web. 
His  invention  was  patented,  large  factories  were  built,  and  the  industry 
within  a few  years  gave  employment  to  thousands  of  nimble  fiogers  and 
wil.ing  hands.  The  erst  stockinger  rose  rapidly  to  wealth  and  position,  and  was 
elected  mayor  of  the  ancient  borough  of  Leicester.  What  now  will  he  do  with 
his  leisure?  What  is  to  be  his  hobby?  He  had  wealth  and  leisure,  and 
intelligence  enough  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  them.  It  is  scarcely  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  his  hobby  was  an  expensive  one,  yet,  no  more  strange  than  true, 
it  was  orchids  1 His  house  was  situate  near  the  factory,  aod  he  at  once  set 
about  erecting  suitable  houses,  and  engaged  one  of  the  foremost  orohid 
growers  of  that  time,  Mr.  Bullen,  as  his  head  gardener,  sparing  no  expense  iu 
tho  purohase  of  the  most  costly  speoies  and  varieties  of  this  beautiful  family 
of  plants.  With  a view  to  competition  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1802,  Luke 
Turner — that  was  the  name  by  whioh  he  was  familiarly  spoken  of — did  nothing 
by  halves,  and  gave  orders  for  the  oonstruotion  of  vans  specially  suited  for 
the  conveyance  of  his  pets.  The  magnificent  bank  of  orchids  was,  it  is  need- 
less to  say,  immensely  admired  by  the  multitudes  of  visitors,  and  won  the 
gold  medal  awarded  by  the  Horticultural  Sooiety.  Among  the  many  who 
lingered  to  admire  Mr.  Turner’s  orchids  wero  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales.  As  they  passed  to  their  carriage  the  proud  exhibitor,  touohing  Sir 
Wentworth  Dilke  on  the  arm,  asked  him  if  he  thought  tho  Princess  would 
acoept  a few  blooms,  and  on  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  took  a knife 
from  his  pooket  and  cut  from  his  plants  an  armful  of  the  oostly  flowers,  whioh 
he  carried  to  the  royal  oarriage.  The  gift  was,  ns  a matter  of  course,  gracefully 
aooepted  and  the  donor  especially  thanked.  Probably  the  magnificent  sprays 
of  bloom  formed  one  of  tho  most  expensive  bouquets  ever  presented  oven  to 
Royalty,  and,  considering  their  beauty  aud  rarity,  might  have  been  valuod  at 
a hundred  guineas.— T.  W.,  in  Qardenere'  Chronicle. 


KEATING’S  POWDER.— Kills  binrs,  moth",  dens,  and  all  insoots  (poi'footly  unrivalled). 
Harming  to  everything  but  inA®ofcn.  Tlnfl,0d.  and  In.— [Advt.1 


July  io,  18S6. 
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MIXED  FLOWER  BEDS. 

By  3.  0.  Clause. 

I am  very  glad  to  notice  in  the  Magazine,  page  345,  that  Mr.  G.  H. 
Johnson  has  been  advooating  a more  extended  use  of  hardy  flowers  in 
the  place  of  summer  bedders.  I do  not  want  to  see  the  tender 
beddera  shut  out  of  the  garden  altogether,  but  I agree  with  your  corre- 
spondent when  he  says  that  there  are  many  amateurs  who  spend  money 
on  bedding  plants  while  they  would  secure  a much  longer  show  of 
flowers  from  hardy  plants,  and  thus  save  the  expense  of  purchasing 
fresh  plants  every  year  to  fill  their  beds. 

With  a view  to  show  wbat  a lasting  display  hardy  plants  are 
capable  of  producing  when  suitable  selections  are  made  and  the 
arrangement  and  treatment  right,  I propose  to  devote  some  space  to 
the  subject  of  mixed  beds  of  flowers.  In  doing  so  I think  I snail  be 
reudeiing  s >me  service  if  I make  a point  of  showing  how  separate 
beds  may  be  made  attractive  for  a great  part  of  the  year. 

I will  bt  gin  by  supposing  that  there  is  a bed  or  a warm  corner  of  a 
border  that  it  is  desirable  to  make  attractive  with  the  earliest  spring 
flow.  rs.  Tbe  first  plant  I should  select  would  b«  the  Christmas  Rose, 
H.  lleborus  niger,  as  a dozen  strong  plants  will  make  a capital  centre 
for  a fair  sized  bed,  but  the  number  of  plants  required  will  depend  on 
tbe  space  to  be  filled.  They  must  not  be  oiowded,  but  space  allowed 
for  the  leaves  to  develop.  Plant  them  sufficiently  far  apart  to  allow  of 
a small  space  to  be  unocoupied,  as  between  the  Christmas  rose  single 
plants  of  German  asters  are  to  be  planted  to  flower  at  the  end  of  the 


the  end  of  the  flowering  season.  If  they  are  to  occupy  a bed  the 
plants  should  stand  nine  inches  apart  each  way. 

Columbines.— The  Rocky  Mountain  columbines  are  so  much 
superior  to  the  old  forms  that  it  is  very  certain  that  when  they 
become  better  known  they  will  bo  largely  grown.  Having  devoted 
several  years  to  the  raising  of  seedlings  my  experience  convinces  me 
that  the  best  thing  anyone  can  do  who  wants  a stock  of  these  plants  is 
to  raise  them  from  seed.  The  seed  may  be  sown  any  time  between 
March  and  the  beginning  of  August.  In  my  own  case  I sow  the  seed 
as  soon  as  it  is  ripe,  which  is  generally  early  in  August,  in  pans,  and 
during  the  winter  the  pans  are  kept  in  a cold  frame.  In  the  spring 
tbe  plants  are  put  out  in  a reserve  border,  and  after  completing  one 
season’s  growth  they  are  put  out  where  they  are  to  remain.  Seed 
sown  in  the  spring  should  be  put  in  pans,  and  the  plants  raised  in  a 
greenhouse  or  pit.  In  June  they  will  be  large  enough  to  be  planted 
in  the  reserve  border,  but  to  induce  them  to  grow  strong  the  soil 
should  be  made  light  and  rich,  and  in  dry  weather  they  must  have 
plenty  of  water.  Should  any  of  your  readers  feel  disposed  to  cultivate 
named  sorts,  I can  thoroughly  recommend  the  following : Chrysantba, 
yellow;  Glandulosa,  deep  blue  and  white;  Cserulea  is  very  similar  to 
the  last  named,  the  flowers  aie  blue  shaded  with  white.  If  tbe  roots 
of  these  columbines  get  all  the  moisture  they  require  the  plants 
will  flower  well  in  May  and  June,  and  will  continue  to  bloom  all.  the 
summer;  but  in  early  summer  they  are  seen  at  their  best.  If  desired, 
a few  bulbs  of  the  hardy  Hyacintbus  candicans  may  be  put  in  between 
the  columbines.  This  bulbous  plant  flowers  in  August  and  September, 
and  eives  no  trouble  after  being  once  planted. 

White  Japanese  Anemone, — To  flower  in  August  and  Septem- 


CRUTE'S  ORNAMENTAL  GARDEN  POTS.  (See  paje  391.) 


summer.  Next  to  the  Helleborus  put  a double  line  of  snowdrops,  and 
as  an  edging  a wide  band  of  the  winter  aconite,  Eranthis  hyemalis. 
With  such  an  arrangement  as  this  it  will  be  seen  that  a charming  bed 
of  flowers  is  obtained  as  early  as  it  is  possible  to  get  them  in  the 
open  air.  When  the  snowdrops  and  aconites  have  lost  their  leaves, 
which  is  generally  about  the  middle  of  June,  a line  of  Golden  Feather 
should  be  dibbled  in  between  the  snowdrops,  and  blue  lobelias  between 
the  aconites.  With  this  arrangement  it  will  be  seen  that  a bed  or  border 
may  be  made  attractive  for  a large  portion  of  the  summer.  October 
is  the  most  suitable  time  to  plant  the  Hellebores,  Snowdrops,  and 
Aconites. 

Violas.— There  are  so  many  excellent  varieties  of  these,  and  they 
are  so  easy  to  manage  and  last  so  long  in  flower  that  one  may  well 
express  surprise  that  amateurs  do  not  take  to  them  more  generally. 
There  are  few  hardy  plants  of  dwarf  habit  so  readily  increased,  and 
that  give  suoh  little  trouble  during  the  summer.  In  the  north,  and  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  country,  where  the  soil  is  fairly  strong,  they 
commence  to  bloom  in  April,  and  continue  to  do  so  until  the  autumn. 
Ihe  most  distinct  varieties  are  Mrs.  Gray,  white  ; Souvenir,  mauve, 
tms  is  the  earliest  to  flower,  and,  I think,  the  best  of  all  in  that  shade 
oi  colour  ; Waverley,  purplish  blue,  very  free  in  growth  and  flowering; 
Sovereign,  rich  golden  yellow ; and  Holyrood,  deep  rich  purple. 
The  simplest  way  for  amateurs  to  increase  the  stock  of  violas  is  to  cub 
down  all  the  old  shoots  which  have  flowered.  The  time  to  do  this  is 
about  the  middle  of  September.  A number  of  young  shoots  will 
rise  from  the  centre,  and  a fortnight  later  the  old  plants  may  be  taken 
up  and  dividtd.  The  youngest  pieces  should  be  selected  for  planting 
again,  Violas  should  not  be  crowded,  or  the  flowers  are  very  small  at  , 


ber,  no  one  could  desire  a more  striking  plant  when  grown  in  a mass. 
From  eight  to  twelve  strong  clumps  in  the  centre  of  a bed  or  in  a line 
produce  a very  effective  appearance  when  in  bloom.  Its  handsome 
white  flowers  are  borne  in  profusion,  and  the  plant  is  fast  becoming  a 
general  favourite.  In  a large  bed  or  border  this  anemone  may  be 
planted  alternately  with  Delphinium  formosum,  which  reaches  to  a 
height  of  five  feet  in  a good  soil,  producing  long  spikes  of  purplish 
blue  flowers  in  June,  and  lasting  in  good  condition  for  four  or  five 
weeks.  The  bed  may  have  an  edging  of  Iberis  gibraltarica,  which 
flowers  early  in  May.  With  this  arrangement  one  of  the  three 
plants  would  be  in  bloom  from  May  until  the  end  of  September,  and 
they  would  all  last  for  several  years  in  good  condition  without  re- 
quiring anything  done  to  them,  except  to  put  sticks  to  them  when 
they  are  in  flower.  If  the  soil  is  good  and  deep  they  will  do  without 
the  watering  pot  in  dry  weather. 

Rudbeckia  Newmani.— One  of  the  most  useful  and  long-lasting 
herbaceous  plants  that  I am  acquainted  with  as  suitable  for  massing 
is  Rudbeckia  Newmani.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  not  particular  as 
to  soil,  provided  it  is  fairly  deep.  It  commences  to  flower  in  J uly,  and 
will  continue  to  bloom  until  autumn.  To  adapt  it  for  flower  beds  or 
for  forming  lines  in  borders  large  pieces  should  be  planted  in  the 
autumn.  If  it  is  to  be  grown  in  a bed  which  is  wanted  to  be  as  attrac- 
tive as  possible  through  the  year  I may  mention  that  a plant  of  taller 
growth  should  be  selected  for  the  centre.  I know  of  no  plant  more 
suitable  than  the  herbaceous  pssony.  The  edging  of  the  bed  may  be 
composed  of  white  pinks,  so  that  there  would  be  an  early  and  a late 
display  of  flowers.  The  bed  when  once  planted  will  last  for  several 
years  without  much  attention. 
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CRUTE’S  GARDEN  POTTERY. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  R.H.S.  exhibition  at  Liverpool  was  the 
collection  of  pots,  jardinieres,  vases,  and  urns  shown  by  Mr.  James 
Orute,  of  14,  Knightrider  Street,  London,  E.C.  In  awarding  the  silver 
medal  for  this  collection  the  judges  were  impressed  by  two  important 
features  of  the  display,  for  it  brought  into  the  field  two  new  ideas. 

We  have  described  Mr.  Crute’s  method  of  ensuring  perfect  drainage, 
and  at  the  same  time  excluding  worms  from  flower  pots,  by  making 
his  pots  with  a concave  bottom,  which  is  covered  with  a cap  in 
place  of  crocks.  Pots  of  this  construction,  so  admirably  adapted  for 
first-class  plant  growing,  were  exhibited  on  this  occasion  and  obtained 
the  emphatic  approval  of  the  judges.  So  far  for  one  idea,  which  may 
be  called  scientific.  The  other  idea  may  be  called  artistic,  and  we  regret 
we  must  explain,  because  to  see  the  things  is  far  better  than  to  read  a 
description  of  them.  However,  the  figures  may  in  some  degree  assist 
the  reader.  They  show  that  Mr.  Crute  has  obtained  original  designs 
of  some  artistic  importance.  But  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  colour 


BANNER  ORCHID. 

Odontoglossum  vexlllarium. 

The  figure  represents  the  speoimen  orchid,  the  history  of  which  was 
given  by  Mr.  James  Douglas  at  page  351.  At  the  exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Society,  June  9,  this  plant  was  not  only  much  admired, 
but  by  many  was  considered  the  most  important  contribution,  for  it 
carried  with  it  in  addition  to  its  exceeding  beauty  and  completeness  a 
great  lesson  in  orchid  culture.  Being  a good  variety,  it  fully  justifies 
the  care  bestowed  upon  it  during  a run  of  eight  years  by  Mr.  Douglas, 
in  the  interest  of  his  generous  employer,  F.  Whitbourn,  Esq.,  of  Ilford. 
On  the  day  of  exhibition  the  flowers  were  counted,  and  the  total  was 
put  down  at  287,  but  when  the  plant  was  cut  down  immediately  after 
the  show  the  number  was  found  to  be  289.  The  sketch  from  which  the 
engraving  was  prepared  was  made  by  Mr.  Alfred  Slocombe,  at  the 
exhibition,  and  faithfully  reproduces  the  contour  and  general  expres- 
sion of  the  plant.  We  cannot  regret  our  inability  to  present  the 
picture  in  colour,  because  no  art  of  man  could  accomplish  it  with 
justice  to  the  truth,  and  it  would  be  waste  of  sentiment  to  sorrow  over 
the  unattainability  of  the  impossible. 


VITAL  POINTS  IN  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  LILIES. 

By  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Heatherbank,  Wey bridge  Heath. 

After  a month’s  absence  in  Scotland  I have  looked  over  our  lilies, 
both  at  Weybridge  Heath  and  at  Wisley,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  find 
I that  after  a winter  unexampled  in  length  and  a spring  too  much  like 


winter,  even  to  the  dawn  of  July,  they  remain  to  us,  and  will  renew  their 
customary  splendours.  Many  years  ago  Mr.  MoTntosh,  of  Oatlands 
Park,  established  the  fact  that,  whatever  the  season  may  be,  Liliuin 
auratum  HDd  a good  many  other  species  will  bloom  well  year  after  year 
if  planted  amongst  thriving  rhododendrons,  the  reason  being  th  it  the 
leaves  of  these  shrubs  shelter  the  young  shoots  of  the  lilies  from 
April  and  May  frosts,  and  also  from  what  is,  perhaps,  still  more 
iujuiious,  the  strong  sunshine  that  often  follow#  close  upon  injurious 
degrees  of  cold.  When  gardeners  speak  to  me  about  difficulties  with 
lilies,  I recommend  them  to  keep  to  this  safe  ground,  whiob  cannot  be 
difficult  where  only  a few  dozen  plants  are  required.  But  when  the 
requirements  exceed  this  narrow  range  other  methods  of  procedure 
must  be  adopted.  But  as  our  experiments  have  for  years  past  been  in 
the  direotion  of  growing  lilies  more  in  masses,  and  as  reoeot  experiences 
of  trying  weather  are  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all,  it  is  likely  that  some 
special  interest  attaches  to  the  conclusions  we  have  arrived  at. 

Having  acquired  a strip  of  woodland  at  the  Cottuge,  Weybridge 
Heath,  we  made  preparation  three  years  ago  for  the  formation  of  a 
lily  garden.  We  dug  out  the  soil  to  a depth  of  about  five  feet,  and  made 
a shelving  bank  of  the  natural  staple,  filling  up  the  exoavation  with 
good  lily  soil,  and  planting  therein  a number  of  bulbs  of  L.  auratum. 
These  prospered,  and  wo  were  so  well  satisfied  that  in  the  year  follow- 
ing we  made  more  beds  in  the  Barno  way,  and  planted  them  with  L. 


of  this  ware  is  a great  feature.  If  imitation  of  na'ure  in  pottery  is 
allowable  then  we  have  seen  a great  achievement  in  the  imitation  here 
of  weather-worn  stone  ; rugged  bark  with  the  red  life  in  it ; dry  wood, 
sapless,  but  beautiful  in  its  knots  and  corrugations — we  know  not  how 
to  praise  Mr.  Crute  sufficiently  for  his  triumph  in  colour,  while  his  forms 
are  always  good  and  true,  and  often  delightful  for  distinctive  beauty. 
The  colour  is  all  burnt  in,  and  it  is  no  part  of  our  duty  to  ask  for  the 
trade  secret  of  its  production.  The  stuff  is  hard,  and  absorbs  so  little 
moisture,  that  we  will  assume  it  to  be  frost  proof  and  proof  also  against 
the  vegetable  growth  that  sometimes  stains  such  productions  over 
much.  The  mounting  of  a bunch  of  pseonies  in  one  of  the  urns  will 
suggest  their  suitability  for  decorative  purposes. 


The  Belgian  Horticulturists  who  are  on  the  way  here  to  be 
personally  conducted  are  expected  to  arrive  on  Thursday  next.  They 
have  in  their  programme  Elvaston,  Ohatsworth,  Liverpool,  Eaton  Hall, 
and  Trentham. 


July  io,  1886. 
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auratmn,  L.  speoiosuui,  L.  tigrinnm,  L.  elegans,  L.  Krameri,  L.  Bate. 
mannitD,  and  L.  longidorum.  These  also  prospered  like  tbeir  prede- 
cessors, and  last  year  we  made  another  large  bed,  and  planted  it  with 
L.  auratum. 

What  is  a lily  soil  ? It  should  be  deep  and  moist  and  mellow,  and 
rioh  without  rankness.  If  needful  to  prepare  a soil  I should  advise  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  light  loam  and  peat,  with  some  good  leafmould 
added.  Any  lily  will  grow  in  such  a mixture. 

Now  for  the  facts  of  the  day  in  this  particular  lily  garden.  In  all 
the  beds,  with  the  exception  of  those  containing  L.  longiflorutn,  the 
lilies  look  as  healthy  as  if  they  had  been  advantaged  by  the  shelter  of 


There  are  two  beds  in  which  L.  auratum  came  up  constantly  stronger 
in  one  since  1881,  in  the  other  sinoo  1882.  Here  a considerable  number 
of  lilies  are  damaged.  For  example,  clumps  of  L.  cordifolium  that 
had  fine  strong  Bhoots  at  the  beginning  of  May,  were  subsequently 
killed  to  the  ground,  while  L.  giganteum,  just  opposite  to  them,  had 
the  leaves,  which  were  then  finely  developed,  frosted,  and  looked  much 
distressed.  They  have,  however,  thrown  up  their  flower  spikes,  and 
now  look  so  well  that  remembrance  of  the  injury  they  suffered  really 
seems  to  be  a delusion,  whioh  of  course  it  is  not.  It  may  be  taken 
for  a fact,  from  our  experience  of  now  some  years,  through  very 
varying  seasons,  that  L.  cordifolium,  unless  planted  where  evergreen 
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BANNER  ORCHID,  Odonloglosaum  vexillarium. 

Specimen  shown  by  Mr.  James  Douglas  at  Exhibition  of  Royal  Botanic  Society,  June  9,  1886, 


rhododendrons.  There  is  no  protection  overhead,  but  the  surrounding 
wood  proves  to  have  been  enough.  The  spring  foliage  of  the  slightly 
shading  trees  suffices  to  ward  o,ff -frost  unless  very  severe,  to  soften  the 
harshest  winds,  and  to  give  just  enough  shade  from  bright  sunshine 
to  prevent  the  mischief  it  occasions  when  following  on  the  heels  of  a 
keen  morning  frost.  The  exception  in  the  case  of  L ’.  longiflorum  is 
interesting : it  agrees  with  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd’s  experience,  as 
reported  by  him  in  G.M.,  Sep.  6,  1873. 

Now,  quitting  Weybridge  Heath,  we  will  proceed  to  Wisley,  where, 
at  Oakwood,  we  have  indulged  in  lily  culture  under  various  conditions. 


shrubs  will  protect  it  from  sun  after  spring  frost,  should  be  protected 
as  may  be  needful  by  means  of  fir  branches  or  any  leafy  spray  that 
can  be  cut,  for  it  cannot  brave  the  vioissitudes  of  an  English  spring. 

An  interesting  instance  of  the  efficacy  of  a light  protection  has 
been  afforded  us  in  the  case  of  two  lots  of  V allota  purpurea  planted 
near  the  water.  Over  them  we  placed  wicker  coops  with  bracken 
interlaced.  Most  of  the  bulbs  are  all  right.  A wren  made  her  nest 
in  the  fern  of  one  of  the  coops  and  brought  out  her  young.  Even  some 
of  the  North  Amerioan  lilies,  such  as  L.  pardalinum  for  example,  have 
some  fthoots  frosted,  though  in  some  of  the  beds  these  lilies  are  untouched. 
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In  the  narrow  field  of  L.  auratum,  where  the  protecting  out  gorse 
fenoe  is  kept  low  so  that  but  little  protection  is  afforded,  moot  of  the  lilies 
have  done  better  than  when  they  had  more,  though  insufficient,  shelter. 
For  several  years  past  the  winters  have  not  been  severe  enough  to 
try  lilies  fairly,  but  it  may  be  n greed,  perhaps,  that  the  last  winter 
was  something  beyond  an  average,  and  therefore  of  some  importance 
as  a test. 

We  planted  L.  tenuifolium  in  all  sorts  of  soils  and  situations. 
It  has  flowered  everywhere,  though  with  differing  degrees  of  strength. 
It  will  require  another  year  in  the  ground  before  the  best  treatment 
can  be  ascertained.  I will  close  this  letter  by  saying  that  a few  days 
since  I saw  a stem  of  L.  Krameri  in  one  of  Mr.  McIntosh’s  rhododen- 
dron beds  with  nine  flower  buds.  It  may  be  remembered  that  when  this 
lily  was  introduced  it  was  considered  one-flowering,  just  as  was  L. 
auratum,  whioh,  in  fact,  was  named  in  the  first  instance  in  accordance 
with  the  supposition.  Now  I ventured  to  predict  that  as  L.  Krameri 
became  established  in  the  country  it  would  pass  beyond  the  one- 
flowering  stage,  and  this  has  been  verified.  But  I did  not,  nor  probably 
did  anyone,  foresee  the  grand  total  of  nine  flowers  on  one  stem.  There 
are  always  surprises  in  store  for  those  who  lave  nature  and  ai’e  willing 
to  work  is  obedience  to  her  kindly  suggestions. 


CtfaitiittowB  attii  mating*. 

SHEPPERTON  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  July  1. 

THIS  sooiety  appears  to  have  entered  upon  a prosperous  career,  judging  by 
the  third  annual  exhibition,  which  was  held  on  the  above  date  in  the  grounds 
of  Manor  House,  Shepperton,  by  permission  of  Mrs.  Lindsay.  There  were 
several  good  features,  the  best  being  undoubtedly  the  roses,  whioh  on  the 
whole  were  of  superior  finish  and  good  colour.  Inferior  flowers  amongst  the 
hybrid  perpetuals  were  very  few;  but  a falling- off  was  notioeable  in  the  teas. 
Fruit  was  shown  to  advantage,  especially  strawberries,  and  the  vegetables 
were  quite  up  to  the  average  standard  of  merit. 

Roses  fully  ocoupied  a fair-sized  tent,  and  there  was  good  competition 
in  the  open  class  for  forty-eight  distinct  varieties,  Mr.  Benjamin  R Cant, 
Colchester,  staging  excellent  blooms.  Those  especially  to  be  noted  for  good 
quality  were:  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  Lord  Macaulay,  Horace  Vernet, 

Mme.  Eugene  Verdier,  Souvenir  d’Elise,  Marie  Baumann,  A.  K.  Williams, 
Innooenta  Pirola,  Souvenir  de  Tbtrese  Levet,  Mme.  Marie  Veidier,  Dnpuy 
Jamain,  Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Conntess  of  Rosebery, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Duke  of  Teck,  Mme.  Wtllermoz,  Mme.  Clemenee 
Joigneaux,  and  Duohesse  de  Valomhrosa.  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Royal 
Nurseries,  Sluugb,  came  second,  aDd  in  his  stand  were  fine  flowers  of  Su'tan  of 
Zanzibar,  Conntess  of  Oxford,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Dr.  Sewell,  Xavier 
Oliho,  Fisher  Holmes,  Ville  de  Lyon,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  A.  K.  Williams, 
and  Francois  Michelon.  There  was  good  competition  in  the  class  for  twenty- 
four,  Mr.  C.  Warwick,  gardener  to  J.  P.  Kitchep,  Esq.,  Manor  House, 
Hampton,  securing  the  premier  award.  The  best  varieties  were  : Mme. 
ClSmence  Joigoeaux,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Mme. 
Marie  Finger,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Catherine  Mermet,  General  Jacqueminot, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  Mme.  Victor  Verdier,  and  Marquise  de  Castellane. 
Mr.  W.  Davis,  gardener  to  E.  Rutter,  Esq.,  Balliford,  second, 
In  the  class  for  twelve  Mr.  n.  Warwick  was  the  most  successful,  staging  satis- 
factory blooms  of  Star  of  Waltham,  La  France,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  General 
Jacqueminot,  and  Charles  Lefebvre ; Mr.  W.  Davis  second.  In  tea9  the 
prizetakers  for  twelve  were  Mr.  G.  Harvey,  gardener  to  Captain  C.  F.  Terry, 
Sbrublands,  Hersham,  and  Mr.  A.  Gordon,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Lindsay,  Manor 
House,  Shepperton,  in  the  order  of  their  names.  For  six  blooms,  of  any  kind, 
Mr.  C.  Warwick  came  to  the  front,  putting  up  well-finished  flowers  of  General 
Jacqueminot.  ; Mr.  Alfred  A.  Bennett,  Cobham,  second , The  principal  prize- 
takers  in  the  classes  for  amateurs  were  Messrs.  G.  Gy  ton  Smith,  Edwin  Roper, 
and  F.  Goddard.  In  competition  for  the  prizes  offered  for  six  flowers  of  any 
kind,  Edwin  Roper,  Eiq.,  came  first,  and  Mr.  F.  Goddard  second.  Roses 
were  also  exhibited,  not  for  competition,  by  Mr.  W.  Tayler,  Osborn  Nursery, 
Hampton,  Mr.  W.  Fletoher,  Chertsey,  and  Mr,  H.  Bennett,  Shepperton.  The 
last-named  exhibitor  deserves  speeial  mention,  as  his  roses  formed  one  of  the 
best  features  of  the  show,  A new  variety  from  Mr.  Bennett,  named 
Viscountess  Folkestone,  was  awarded  a certificate  of  merit,  and  deserved  the 
distinction.  It  is  a pedigree  tea  rose,  and  a grand  addition  to  the  class.  The 
flowers  are  full,  large,  pleasing  in  bud,  and  handsome  when  expanded  ; the 
petals  broad,  of  a blush  oolour,  shading  to  a lively  pink  towards  the  centre  of 
the  flower.  Added  to  these  good  qualities  is  a remarkably  fresh,  agreeable, 
and  powerful  fragranoe. 

Fruit  aud  vegetables  were  well  shown.  In  the  olass  for  three  bunohes 
of  black  grapes  Mr,  Thomas  Osman,  gardener  to  L.  J.  Baker,  Esq.,  Ottershaw 
Park,  Cnerrsey,  was  first,  staging  well-coloured  buoohes  of  Black  Hamburgh. 
Mr,  C.  J.  Waite,  gardener  to  Colonel  the  Hon.  W.  P.  Talbot,  Glenhurst, 
Esher,  seo  md  with  the  same  variety.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  white 
grapes,  Mr,  T.  Osman  again  came  to  the  front,  putting  up  Buoklaud  Sweet, 
water;  the  seoond  prize  went  to  Mr.  J.  W,  Reed,  gardener  to  E,  Pettit.,  Esq., 
Oatlands  Park,  who  staged  Foster’s  Seedling,  For  six  peaohes  Mr,  J. 
Sparrow,  gardener  to  Rev.  A.  Bramwell,  Chertsey,  was  first,  exhibitiug  Royal 
George,  the  seoond  award  being  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  W.  Sutton,  gardener  to 
J Sassoon,  Esq  , Ashley  Park,  Walton.  In  the  olass  for  Bix  nectarines  Mr. 
W.  8ntton  again  seoured  the  first  plaoe,  the  variety  exhibited  being  Elruge  ; 
Mr.  J.  W.  Reid  second.  Strawberries  were  remarkably  fine,  the  fruits  of 
President,  in  the  first  prize  lot,  put  up  by  Mr.  Henry  Buggs,  being  noticeable 
for  immense  size  and  rioh  colour.  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite  was  a olose  seoond.  In 
the  olass  for  a single  pineapple  Mr.  W,  Sutton  oame  first,  and  for  a single 
melon  Mr.  G.  Carpenter,  gardener  to  C.  J.  Abbott,  Esq.,  Walton-on-Thames, 
and  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite  were  first  and  seoond  respectively.  Tomatoes  were  well 
shown  by  Mr,  0.  J.  Waite  and  Mr.  J.  W,  Reed,  who  were  first  and  seoond 
respectively  in  the  ola»s  for  six.  For  a brace  of  ououmbers  the  post  of  honour 
Was  oocupied  by  Mr.  W.  Morrioks,  gardener  to  A.  Stearns,  Esq.,  Upper  Halli- 
ford,  the  seoond  prize  going  to  Mr.  0.  J.  Waite.  The  lust-uained  exhibitor 
oame  first  in  the  olass  for  a collection  of  vegetables,  twelve  varieties,  the 
tomatoes,  peas,  beans,  potatoes,  and  cauliflowers  displaying  great  skill  in 
their  cultivation  ; Mr,  J,  Batt,  gardener  to  H.  Outhbert,  Esq.,  was  seoond. 
Vegetables  were  also  exhibited  by  cottagers  and  amateurs,  and  the  produc- 
tions were  of  considerable  merit. 


Flowering  Plants  made  a gay  display,  and  in  the  class  for  six  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  iu  flower  Mr.  J.  Reeves  headed  the  prize  list,  exhibiting 
Statice  profusa,  Brassia  Wrayse,  Rhvnohospermum  j tsminoides,  Plumbago 
capensis,  Tabernffimontana  coronaria  fl.  pi.,  and  Clerodendron  Balfouri  ; Mr. 
J.  Child,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Slade,  Claygate,  Surrey,  second.  Fuohaias 
were  well  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Reeves,  who  was  first  in  the  class  for 
four  specimens,  Mr.  J Child  coming  second.  Pelargoniums  of  various 
classes  contributed  greatly  to  the  attractions  of  the  show,  the  prinoipal 
prizetakers  being  Messrs.  C.  J.  Waite,  J.  Wiggins,  and  J.  Reeves. 
Orchids  were  not  numerous,  but  well  grown.  Tuberous  begonias,  both  single 
and  double,  were  conspicuous,  the  chief  prizewinners  in  the  several  classes 
being  Mr.  Henry  Bradley  and  Mr.  J.  Child.  For  twelve  gloxinias  Mr.  H. 
Bradley  was  first,  his  plants  being  of  sturdy  growth  and  well  flowered.  Mr. 
J.  Batt  gained  the  fir-t  prize  for  six,  the  second  award  beiog  made  in  favour 
of  Mr.  J.  Repves.  The  last-named  exhibitor  was  first  for  a specimen  plant  in 
flower;  Mr.  J.  W.  Reed  seoond.  A collection  of  new  seedling  pelargoniums 
came  from  Mr.  J Wiggins,  some  of  the  varieties  being  of  great  prom’se. 

Ferns  and  Ornamental  Plants  proved  a good  feature.  For  six  stove  and 
greenhouse  foliage  plants  Mr.  Reeves  was  first  and  Mr.  J.  W.  R-ed  second.  For 
six  ooleus  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite  and  Mr.  J.  Batt  were  first  and  second  respectively. 
Adiantums  were  shown  in  capital  condition  by  Mr.  J.  Sparrow,  who  was  first 
for  six.  and  Mr.  H Bradley  the  winner  of  the  seoond  prize.  For  six  exotic 
ferns  Mr.  W.  Reed  was  first  and  Mr.  J.  Reeves  second.  The  last-named 
exhibitor  was  first  for  six  oaladiums. 

For  a group  of  plants  arranged  for  effect  Mr.  W.  Sutton  was  awarded  the 
first  prize  for  a pleasing  arrangement.  Messrs.  J.  Reeves  and  J.  W.  Reed  were 
second  aDd  third  respectively. 

Bouquet8  and  Table  Decorations  call  for  no  special  mention.  The 
principal  prizetakers  in  the  classes  for  bouquets  were  : Miss  Mary  L.  Watts, 
Mrs.  0.  Merricks,  Miss  Cuthbert,  Mrs.  George  Taylor,  Miss  Heather  Price, 
and  Miss  Alioe  Lendy.  For  the  best  table  decoration  Miss  A.  Luoas  was  first, 
and  Miss  Alice  Lendy  second.  A special  prize  was  awarded  to  Miss  Nora  Skene, 
who  had  a very  tasteful  arrangement.  The  judges  were  Messrs.  Laing,  Child, 
Baines,  and  Hibberd. 


TUNBRIDGE  WELLS  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  JULT  2. 

The  high  reputation  whioh  this  important  sooiety  has  so  long  er  joyed  was 
enhanced  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  by  the  magnificent  exhibition  held  on  the 
above  date.  As  for  several  years  past,  the  Great  Hall  and  the  piotnrei-qne 
grounds  adjoining  were  secured  for  the  purposes  of  the  show,  which  iu  extent 
and  the  exce  l-nce  of  the  productions  was  considerably  -Above  the  average. 
TheGreat  Hall  was  devoted  to  theroses,  tabledeooration«,  and  the  fruit,  aDd  had 
its  capaoity  taxed  to  the  utmost,  and  in  the  grounds  there  were  three  spacious 
teDts.  The  largest  of  these  was  set  apart  for  the  Btove  and  greenhouse  plants 
iD  bloom,  and  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  leafage,  the  ferns  and  the 
soft-wooded  flowering  plants,  and  as  the  whole  of  the  collections  were  more  or 
less  good  the  effect  produced  was  satisfactory.  Groups  oocupied  the  seoond 
tent,  and  the  third  was  devoted  to  cottagers’  produce,  and  comprised  a large 
number  of  collections  of  vegetables  of  a high  degree  of  excellence,  and  fully 
justifying  the  substantial  encouragement  given  by  the  society  to  this  class  of 
cultivators.  The  arrangements  were  as  usual  remarkable  for  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  thev  were  carried  out,  and  Mr.  Loof,  the  secretary,  and  Mr. 
John  Charlton,  Mr.  E.  Charlton,  and  Mr.  A.  Charlton,  who  had  charge  of  the 
staging  arrangements  in  the  several  departments,  may  be  heartily  con- 
gratulated on  the  results  of  their  labours.  The  weather  was  all  that  conld 
be  desired  for  a flower  show,  and  the  attendance  was  such  as  to  show  that  the 
exhibition  enjoys  a high  dpgree  of  popularity. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  in  bloom  were  surprisingly  good,  and 
arranged  in  a broad  bank  along  one  end  and  side  of  the  tent  they  produced  a 
splendid  effect.  The  prinoipal  olass  was  for  eight,  and  to  this  were  con- 
tributed several  remarkably  good  collections.  1 he  premier  award  was  made 
in  favour  of  Mr.  A.  Gibson,  gardener  to  T.  F.  Brrnaby  Atkins,  Esq  , Seven- 
Oaks,  whose  collection  consisted  exclusively  of  plants  large  in  size,  p«rfeot  in 
contour,  densely  flowered,  and  remarkable  for  their  freshness.  The  sub- 
jects represented  were  : Clerodendron  Balfouriana,  Antburium  ScberzeriaDum 
Allamanda  Hendersoni,  exceptionally  good,  Statice  profnsa,  Bougainvillea, 
glabra,  Dipladenia  amabilis,  Ixora  Fraeeri,  a distinot  hybrid,  remarkable  for 
the  large  size  of  the  flower  trusses,  and  Clerodendron  fallax,  a magnificent 
example  of  this  fine  old  species,  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  furnished  with 
foliage  to  the  rim,  and  bearing  at  least  twenty  fully  developed  spikes  of  the 
brilliantly  •coloured  flowers.  It  was  UDquestionally  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
that  has  yet  been  plaoed  on  the  exhibition  stage,  and  in  effectiveness  was  not 
equalled  by  any  other  stove  plant  in  the  exhibition.  Mr.  C.  Rann,  gardener 
to  J.  Warren,  Esq.,  Handcross  Park,  Crawley,  was  a good  second  with  a col- 
lection in  which  Statice  Gilberti  was  represented  by  a speoimeu  not  less  than 
four  feet  in  diameter,  quite  solid  with  flower,  and  perfect  in  oontour.  Mr.  S. 
Pope,  gardener  to  J.  BarrOD,  E*q.,  Holmwood,  Tunbridge  Wells,  was  third 
with  a oapital  collection  in  which  ocourred  a fine  speoimen  of  Clerodendron 
Balfouriana.  There  was  a spirited  contest  in  the  olass  for  six,  and  in  this  Mr. 
Pope  was  first  with  a collection  eviDoiDg  cultural  skill  of  a high  order,  whioh 
included  an  exceptionally  good  example  of  Allamaoda  Hendersoni.  Mr. 
Bolton,  Coomhe  Bank,  was  Beoond,  staging  fine  specimens  of  Clerodendron 
fallax  and  Kalosauthes  ooooiuea.  For  four,  Mr,  Moorhouse,  gardener  to 
J.  W.  Temple,  Eeq.,  Leywood,  was  first  with  a group  whioh  inoluded  a speoi- 
men of  Kalosanthes  oocoinea,  quite  five  feet  in  diameter,  solid  with  bloom, 
and  furnished  with  deep  green  leafage  to  the  rim  of  the  pot.  Mr.  Bolton  was 
second,  and  Mr.  Aylward,  gardener  to  Mrs,  Foster,  Boyno  House,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  was  third,  both  staging  good  collections. 

Fine  Foliage  Plants  were  not  loss  satisfactory  than  those  grown  for 
their  flowers,  and  the  specimens,  whioh  were  chiefly  of  immense  Bize,  wore 
sufficient  to  fill  the  whole  of  the  spaoe  in  the  middle  of  the  tent.  In  the 
class  for  eight  Mr,  Rann  was  first  with  n magnifioont  group  in  whioh  the 
specimens  of  Croton  prinoeps  and  Croton  EvanBiaua  were  conspicuous,  being 
of  large  size  and  very  riohly  coloured.  Mr.  Pope  was  a clone  seoond,  his 
oolleotion  iuoludlng  pyramidal  specimens  of  Croton  variegatum  and  0.  angusti- 
folium,  fully  eight  feet  iu  height,  and  so  well  fluiahed  and  coloured  ns 
to  leave  but  little  to  he  denired  ; and  a good  speoimen  of  Alooania  Lowl.  Mr. 
RaDn  wss  first  also  for  six,  his  oolleotion  including  Croton  Williams!  aud 
Bonepartea  striota  in  especially  go»d  oonditioo.  Mr,  Moorhouse  ooouptod 
the  seoond  plaoe  with  a well  bulanoed  oolleotion,  in  whioh  Cyons  revoluta  was 
especially  well  represented,  the  speoimen  being  as  near  perfection  as  wo  oan 
hope  to  see  it.  Mr.  Goodman,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Orawnhay,  Riverhead,  wns 
third  with  a flno  group,  in  which  occurred  a finely-developed  example  of  tho 
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noble  Alooasia  Thilmutiana.  (Jaladiuma  wero  represented  by  five  or  six 
oolleotlons,  and  the  prizoa  were  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  Hubbard,  gardener  to 
Captain  Platt,  Done  Park,  Tunbridge,  Mr.  Shoebridge,  Mr.  Smith,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Bysas,  Novill  Court,  and  Mr.  J.  Allan,  gardener  to  G.  H.  Field,  Eiq., 
Ashurst  Park,  Tunbridge  Wells,  in  the  order  of  their  names. 

Ferns  and  Sklaginellas  wero  plentiful  and  remarkably  good.  Mr.  S. 
Pope  was  successful  in  taking  the  first  prize  in  the  olass  for  eight  ferns, 
staging  a collection  iu  which  were  very  fine  specimens  of  Cyathea  medullaris, 
Dicksouia  squarrosa,  Davallia  Mooreana,  and  Leuoostegia  immersa.  Mr.  J. 
Bolton,  was  second,  staging  oapital  examples  of  Alsophila  excelsa  and 
Davallia  polyantha.  For  six,  the  exhibitor  last  mentioned  was  first  with  a 
oolleotion  consisting  of  excellent  specimens  of  Nephrolepis  davallioides  fur- 
cans,  Cibotium  Barometz,  Lomaria  gibba  major,  Dioksonia  antarctioa,  and 
Cyathea  dealbata.  Mr.  J.  Allan  was  a oapital  seoond.  Selaginellas  were 
especially  meritorious,  the  whole  of  the  specimens  being  of  immense  size  and 
perfeut  in  colour  and  finish.  Mr.  Soammell,  gardener  to  G.  Reily,  Esq., 
NeviJl  Park,  Tunbridge  Wells,  was  first,  and  Mr.  Aylward  seoond,  the  more 
important  kinds  being  S.  cseda,  S.  Wildenovi,  S.  apoda,  and  S.  denticulata 
aurea.  There  was  a spirited  contest  for  the  prizes  offered  for  hardy  ferns,  and 
the  premier  award  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  Soammell,  who  had  well-grown 
specimens  of  Athyrium  filix-fcomina  multifidum,  A.  f.-f.  cristata,  Lastrea 
fllix-mas  oristata,  Ooyohium  japcDicum,  Asplenium  marinum,  Osmunda  regalia 
cristata,  and  Ouoclea  sensibilis.  Mr.  J.  Allan  was  a close  second. 

Soft  wooded  Plants  in  Bloom  were  of  great  excellence,  the  fuohsias 
and  pelargoniums  being  particularly  good.  The  first  and  seoond  prizes  for 
fuchsias  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Shoebridge  and  Mr.  Beilby.  Varieties  staged  were 
Flower  of  the  Flock,  Avalanche,  Mont  Blanc,  Rose  of  Castile,  and  Daniel 
Lambert.  Both  zonal  and  show  pelargoniums  were  exceptionally  good,  and  in 
the  olass  for  the  last. mentioned  Mr.  G.  Shoebridge  and  Mr.  J.  Wilkins, 
gardener  to  F.  V.  Williams,  Esq.,  Shirley  Hall,  Langton,  had  specimens 
remarkable  alike  for  their  large  size,  excellent  training,  and  the  profusion 
with  which  they  were  flowered.  The  premier  collection,  whioh  was  contri- 
buted by  Mr.  Shoebridge,  contained  William  Bull,  Belle  of  the  Ball,  Duchess 
of  Edinburgh,  Rob  Roy,  Ninon  de  l’Enclos.  Single  zonals  were  grandly 
showu  by  Mr.  J Allan  and  Mr.  R Bailby  ; and  double  zonals  were  presented 
in  equally  good  condition  by  Mr.  Beilby  and  Mr,  Smith.  Tuberous  begonias 
were  on  the  whole  fairly  good,  the  plants  being  mostly  of  medium  size  and 
nioely  flowered  ; but  the  maj  >rity  of  the  plants  were  muoh  over- potted,  some 
being  in  pots  at  least  three  sizes  too  large.  The  pnzetakers  in  the  olass  pro- 
vided for  these  flowers  were  Mr,  J.  Allan,  Miss  Kendrick,  and  Mr.  Boltoo. 

Groups  Arranged  for  Effect  were  numerous  and  of  a high  degree  of 
excellence,  and  the  tent  devoted  to  them  proved,  as  usnal,  immensely  attractive 
to  the  large  body  of  exhibitors.  To  speak  of  them  in  detail  would  require 
more  space  than  can  be  well  spared,  and  it  must  suffioe  to  say  that  the  prizes 
were  awarded  to  Mr.  Fennell,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Cazlet,  Fairlawn,  Tuobridge,  Mr. 
Aylward,  Mr.  Waterman,  gardener  to  H.  A-  Brassey,  Esq.,  Preston  Hall, 
Aylebford,  Mr.  Hubbard,  and  Mr.  J.  Snow,  Wadburst,  in  the  order  of  their 
names.  Mr.  Coleman,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Arthur  Potts,  Bentham  Hall,  staged, 
not  for  competition,  a very  attractive  group  of  specimen  zonals,  adiantums, 
and  fuchsias  ; and  from  Mr.  Webber,  Tonbridge,  came  a pretty  group  of  ferns. 

FrUIT  was  plentiful  and  of  great  excellence.  In  the  class  for  collections 
Mr.  A.  Waterman  was  first  with  about  fifteen  dishes;  and  Mr.  T.  Hopgood, 
gardener  to  Sir  J.  Goldsmid,  Summerbill,  Tonbridge,  was  second  with  a repre- 
sentative oolleotion  comprising  fruit  of  high  quality,  Black  grapes  were 
remarkably  good,  the  bunches  being  of  large  size  and  the  berries  very  large 
and  superbly  coloured.  For  black  grapes,  Mr.  Hopgood,  Mr.  Moorhouse,  and 
Mr.  Hopkins  were  first,  second,  and  third  respectively.  lathe  correspending 
class  for  white  grapes,  Mr.  Harvey,  Warliogham,  was  first  with  Muscat  of 
Alexandria ; and  Mr.  Moorhouse  and  Mr.  Bolton  were  first  and  seoond 
respectively  with  Foster’s  Seedling.  Peaches  were  particularly  good,  and  Mr, 
Bolton  was  first  aod  Mr.  Goodman  third  with  Royal  George,  and  Mr.  J. 
Hopkins  second  with  Grosse  Mignonne.  In  the  corresponding  olass  for 
nectarines  Mr.  Moorhouse  and  Mr.  Morris  were  first  and  third  with  Lord 
Napier,  and  Mr.  Allan  was  second  with  Violette  Hative.  A capital  dish  of 
Black  Tartarian  cherries  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Hopgood.  The  prizes  for 
melons  were  very  keenly  contested,  and  at  the  head  of  the  competitors  was 
Mr.  Gearing;  gardener  to  R.  Monckton,  Esq  , Oak  Villa,  Sevenoaks,  who 
staged  a remarkably  fine  fruit  of  Hero  of  Lockinge  ; Mr.  F.  Croseman  second 
with  La  Favourite ; and  Mr.  J.  Allan  third.  Strawberries  included  a very 
fine  dish  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  from  Mr.  Soammell,  to  whom  the  first  priza  was 
awarded  ; and  Mr.  Amies,  Maidstone,  and  Mr.  Smith,  Sevenoaks,  were  second 
and  third  with  good  fruit  of  James  Veitch. 

Cut  Flowers  comprised  a very  beautiful  display  of  roses,  which  are 
specially  encouraged  at  Tunbridge  Wells.  In  the  open  class  for  forty-eight 
Mr.  G.  W.  Piper,  Uckfield,  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone,  and 
Messrs.  J.  Cheat  and  Son,  Crawlay,  were  the  prizatakers  in  the  order  of 
their  names,  with  blooms  of  good  quality.  The  premier  award  in  the  open 
olass  for  twenty-four  was  mile  m t*v,>u-  of  Mr.  Ridout,  gardener  to  T.  B. 
Haywood,  Ecq.,  Reigate,  who  staged  blooms  of  high  quality.  Mr.  R.  E. 
West,  Reigate,  was  seoond,  and  Mr.  Piper,  third.  Mr.  Ridout  was  first  also 
in  the  class  for  twenty-four,  in  which  the  competition  was  limited  to  amateurs 
and  gardeners,  with  excellent  flowers,  and  Mr.  Simmons,  gardener  to  the  Rev. 
R.  C.  Hales,  Henfleld,  and  Mr,  R.  E.  West,  were  seoond  and  third.  For 
twelve  also  Mr.  Ridout  was  first,  and  the  second  place  was  occupied  by  Mr. 
Warde,  West  Farleigh.  Two  silver  medals  of  the  National  Rose  Society  were 
offered,  one  for  the  best  hybrid  perpetual  in  the  open  olasses,  and  one  for  the 
best  hybrid  perpetual  in  the  classes  set  apart  for  private  growers,  and  both 
were  awarded  to  Mr.  Ridout  for  blooms  of  Alfred  K.  Williams.  Mr.  J. 
Charlton,  Summervale  Nurseries,  Tunbridge  Wells,  exhibited,  not  for  com- 
petition, a large  and  beautiful  oolleotion  of  hardy  flowers,  whioh  attracted 
muoh  attention. 

Table  Decorations  were  remarkably  good,  and  formed  a pleasing 
feature.  The  principal  prizatakers  in  the  several  olasses  were  Mr.  F.  Bishop, 
Croydon,  Mr.  J.  R.  Chard,  Clapham,  Mrs.  Hatton,  Mrs.  Searing,  Mr.  G. 
FennelJ,  and  Mr.  Searing. 


ROYAL  OXFORDSHIRE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Commemoration  Show,  June  29. 

This  exhibition  was  held  in  the  Trinity  College  Gardens.  The  bulk  of  the 
plants  were  ranged  in  a monster  tent  (170  by  40  feet),  ereoted  on  the  north 
lawn,  a double  stage  being  oarried  round  the  sides,  and  a central  stage  the  full 
length  of  the  tent  for  fuohsias,  whioh  were  flanked  with  smaller  examples  of 
tricolor  and  bicolor  geraniums.  The  general  character  of  the  exhibits  was 


oredit&ble,  tho  great  feature  being  the  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  large 
heaths,  &o.,  in  the  classes  “ open  to  all  England.” 

Plants. — For  nine  specimens  the  £10  prize  went  to  Mr.  W.  Chapman, 
Hawkesyard  Park,  Rugeley,  for  a prime  group,  inoluding  Hederoma  tulipifera, 
an  immense  bush  laden  with  drooping  dusky  purple  tulip-like  blossoms, 
Phcenocoma  plolifera  Barnesi,  Pimelia  diosmosfolia,  Aphelexis  graoile,  Erioa 
magnitica,  Anthurium  Scherzeriauum,  furnished  with  fifty  blooms,  and  Erioa 
eximia  superba;  Mr.  J.  F.  Mould  was  ja warded  seoond  ; Mr.  Chapman  again 
leading  in  Class  2 for  six  Cape  Heaths,  hia  half-dozen  plauts  being  marvels  of 
horticultural  skill,  the  varieties  being  Cavendishi,  yellow  ; Coooinea  minor, 
soarlet ; Parmenteria  rosea,  rosy  purple;  Aurantiaoa,  orange;  Wilsoni,  and 
Paxtoni.  Mr.  Mould,  who  staged  one  very  fine  group  of  ornamental  plants, 
secured  the  card  to  Mr.  G.  Jacob,  Mill  Lane  Nursery,  Witney,  Oxon. 

Pelargoniums. — Decorative  pelargoniums  were  staged  in  Urge  numbers 
by  local  growers,  the  only  twelve  in  the  “ open  ” class  being  staged  by  Mr. 
Mattock,  who  put  up  healthy,  well-flowered  half  specimens  of  Emperor  of 
Russia,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Triompbe  de  St.  Mande,  Digby  Grand,  Mad. 
Thibaut,  Mrs.  Coombes,  Marie  Knight,  Mrs.  Bradshaw,  Edward  Perkms, 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  and  Violet.  Fancies  were  not  entered  in  the  open 
olasses,  but  iu  the  members’  division  Mr.  Mattook  took  the  premier  award. 

Fuchsias  made  a great  show,  forming  a line  down  the  centre,  their  dusters 
of  pendulous  blossoms  being  most  graceful.  The  premier  award  went  to  Mr. 
Walker,  Thame.  His  group  of  six  comprised  robust  bushes  of  Little  David, 
Sohiller,  Rose  of  Castille,  Mrs.  Rundle,  Charming,  and  Mrs.  Marshall.  J.  W. 
Watso",  Esq.,  Norham  Gardens,  Oxford,  seoond  with  Alba  coocinea,  Beaoon, 
Monarob,  Rose  of  CaBtille,  Avalanche,  and  Mrs.  Marshall ; the  third  card  fall- 
ing to  the  Warden  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  for  Wave  of  Life,  Star  of 
Wilts,  Mrs.  Marshall,  Gustave  Dore,  and  Mrs.  Beranges.  For  three,  Mr.  E. 
Thorne,  Kingston  Road,  Oxford,  Mr.  J.  Green,  Adelaide  Street,  Oxford,  and 
Miss  Gresswell,  39,  St.  Uile’s  Street,  divided  the  honours. 

Cut  Flowers  — The  range  of  collections  of  bouquets  made  a great  show, 
the  hand  bouquets,  epergnes,  and  button-holes  proviug  very  attractive  to  the 
ladies,  who  were  loud  iu  their  praises  of  the  style  in  whioh  these  products  had 
been  staged.  Garden  flowers  were  represented  by  pinks  and  ranunculu  es,  and 
not  less  attractive  were  the  collections  of  bunches  of  herbaceous  perennials,  a 
olass  of  flowers  now  receiving  considerable  attention.  The  show  of  roses  was 
very  large,  the  competition  being  good  in  the  ‘‘open  ” olasses  for  twenty-four 
varieties,  three  blooms  of  each,  aud  twenty-four  single  trusses,  Mr.  G.  Prioce, 
Market  Street,  Oxford,  winning  the  premier  prize  in  each  class;  high  quality 
prevailed  throughout,  a number  of  splendid  exhibits  being  ranged  in' the  classes 
for  amateurs  only.  Mr.  Prince’s  box  of  twenty -four  triplets  contained  plump 
flowers  of  Rubens,  Grace  Darling,  Princess  of  Wales,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Comtesse  de  Nadiallao,  Marechal  Niel,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  Anna  Ollivier, 
Edith  Giffard,  Amazone,  Niphetos,  Francisca  Kruger,  Marie  Van  tfoutte, 
Jean  Duoher,  Mrs.  Baker,  Catherine  Mermet,  Mons.  Furtado,  Souv.  d’Elise 
VardoD,  Souv.  d’un  Ami,  Mad.  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Mad.  Cusins,  and  Inno- 
cente  Pirola.  In  his  premier  box  of  twenty-four  single  trusses  he  staged 
varieties  not  named  above  as  follows  : Adam,  Mad.  Gabriel  Luizet,  Princess 
Mary  of  Cambridge,  Baroness  Rotbsohild,  Capt.  Christy,  Alba  Rosea,  Mad. 
Gubin,  and  A.  K.  Williams ; Miss  Watson-Taylor,  Headiogton,  second  in 
both  olasses  with  a splendid  assortment  of  bright  blooms ; Mr.  C.  Turner, 
Royal  Nursery,  Slough,  third  for  the  triplets,  and  Mr.  J.  Mattock  third  for 
the  single  trusses. 

There  were  six  entries  for  the  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  of 
Wordsley,  Stourbridge,  and  the  competition  was  keeD,  all  vegetables  being  of 
first-clas*  quality,  and  in  addition  to  these  their  oustomers  were  fortuna'e  in 
taking  thirty-two  first  and  second  prizes  in  the  open  classes.  Mr.  Griffiths, 
the  representative  of  the  firm,  bad  the  honour  of  presenting  Princess  Christian 
with  a onpy  of  their  “ Illustrated  Catalogue,”  which  she  graciously  accepted. 

The  judges  were:  For  general  classes,  Messrs.  Turner  and  Daniels  ; for 
open  class  roses,  Messrs.  W.  G.  Emberlin,  C.  Patey,  and  J.  Daniels  ; for  cot- 
tagers’olasses,  Messrs.  G.  Neal  and  H.  Wingrove;  Mr.  G.  C.  Druce  making 
the  awards  in  the  wild  flower  class. 


WANSTEAD  FLORICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  July  1. 

The  Wanstead  Floricultural  Society,  whioh  has  done  good  servioe  in  the 
district  during  the  past  twenty  years,  held  its  annual  exhibition  in  the  beauti- 
ful grounds  of  The  Grove,  Wanstead,  on  the  above  date,  and  a more  successful 
horticultural  gathering  could  not  well  have  been  desired.  All  classes  of  plants, 
flowerB,  and  fruit  for  which  provisions  were  made  in  the  schedule  were  well 
represented  both  in  point  of  numbers,  the  grounds  were  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose to  which  they  were  put  on  this  occasion,  and,  as  the  weather  was 
eminently  favourable,  the  attendance  of  visitors  was  very  laige.  The  arrange- 
ments were  more  satisfactory  than  for  some  years  past,  and  great  praise  is  due 
to  the  newly-appointed  secretary,  Mr.  J.  W.  Simmonds,  who  has  long  been  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  society. 

Flowering  and  Ornamental-leaved  Plants  were  staged  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  in  a condition  tnat  did  oredit  to  tbe  cultural  skill  of  the  several 
exhibitors.  For  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  bloom  Mr.  BartoD,  gardener 
to  H.  W.  Carter,  Esq,,  Wanstead,  was  first,  and  in  the  class  for  f mr  Mr. 
MobBby  was  first,  Mr.  Tween  seoond,  and  Mr.  Fisher  third,  each  exhibitor 
staging  well-grown  specimens.  Mr.  Cade  was  successful  in  occupying  the  first 
place  in  the  olass  for  six  miscellaneous  plants,  and  had  in  his  collection  a 
densely-flowered  specimen  of  the  beautiful  Franciscea  oalycina  major.  Mr.Barton 
was  second  with  a oolleotion  containing  a fine  specimen  hydrangea,  aDd  Mr. 
Peters,  who  was  third,  presented  Clerodendron  Balfouriana  in  capital  condi- 
tion. There  was  a spirited  contest  in  the  class  for  a specimen  plant  in  bloom, 
and  Mr.  Monk  was  first  with  a very  large  and  densely-bloomed  specimen  of 
Clerodendron  Balfouriana. 

In  competition  for  the  prizes  for  four  ornamental-leaved  plants,  Mr. 
Barton  was  first,  staging  oapital  examples  of  Maranta  zebrina,  Pandanus 
Veitohi,  and  Aspidistra  lurida  variegata;  Mr.  Fisher  was  second  with  a 
oolleotion  in  whioh  occurred  a large  and  well-coloured  specimen  of  Phormium 
tenax  variegata.  In  the  olass  for  six  Mr.  Tween  waB  first  with  a group  com- 
prising good  specimens  of  Draceena  Baptisti,  Pandanus  Veitchi,  and  Cocos 
Weddelliana;  Mr.  Mobsbv  and  Mr.  Peters  were  second  and  third  respec- 
tively. For  a single  specimen  plaDt,  with  ornamental  leafage,  Mr.  Mobsby 
was  first  with  Cissus  discolor  in  splendid  condition  ; and  Mr.  Webb,  Wan- 
stead, was  second  with  a large  example  of  Latania  borbonioa.  Coleus  were 
especially  good,  and  the  awards  were  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  Cade,  Mr.  Bass, 
and  Mr.  Fisher,  the  varieties  inoluding  Pompadour,  Flame,  The  Queen,  and 
Mr.  G.  Simpson.  Caladiums  were  admirably  shown  by  Mr.  Tween  and  Mr. 
Monk, 
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Ferns  were  as  usual  very  strongly  represented.  The  premier  award  in 
the  olass  for  six  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  Peters,  who  staged  well-developed 
specimens  of  Blechnum  coroovadense,  Adiantum  gracillimum,  A.  cunoatum, 
A.  formoBum,  and  Davallia  diseeota ; Mr.  Barton  was  a close  second ; and 
Mr.  Cade,  who  was  third,  had  a collection  of  great  excellence.  For  four  ferns 
Mr.  Tween,  Mr.  Webb,  and  Mr.  Fisher  were  the  prizetakera  in  the  order  of 
their  names  with  large  well-finished  specimens.  Lycopodiums  were  admirably 
shown  by  Mr.  Mobsby,  Mr.  Fisher,  and  Mr.  Cade,  to  whom  the  awards  were 
made  in  the  order  of  their  names. 

Soft- wooded  Plants  in  Bloom  were  all  more  or  less  good,  and  produced 
a rioh  display  of  colour.  Fuchsias  were  remarkably  good,  especially  those 
shown  by  Mr.  Cade,  Mr.  Solomon,  and  Mr.  Fisher,  to  whom  the  prizes  were 
awarded  In  the  olass  for  six.  Hydrangeas  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  Barton 
and  Mr.  Fisher  ; and  begonias  in  flower  included  an  especially  good  collection 
from  Mr.  Clark.  Zonal  pelargoniums  were  represented  by  excellent  collections 
from  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Cade,  and  Mr.  Mobsby,  to  whom  the  principal  prizeB 
were  awarded  in  the  several  classes  provided  for  these  showy  subjects.  Mr. 
Bass  and  Mr.  Peters  contributed  excellent  collections  of  calceolarias,  the  plants 
being  of  large  size,  dwarf,  and  densely  flowered.  Petunias  included  good 
collections  from  Mr.  Solomon  and  Mr.  Taylor.  Gloxinias  were  splendidly 
shown  by  Mr.  Cade,  Mr.  Solomon,  and  Mr.  Monk  ; and  in  the  class  for  six 
cockscombs  Mr.  Monk,  Mr.  Bass,  and  Mr.  Tween  were  first,  second,  and 
third  respectively  with  exceptionally  fine  examples. 

Groups  of  Plants  constituted  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the 
exhibition,  and  occasioned  considerable  difficulty  in  determining  their  relative 
merits.  In  the  class  for  groups  of  fifteen  plants  there  were  nine  or  ten  entries, 
and  the  awards  were  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  Monk,  Mr.  Cade,  and  Mr.  Solomon, 
whose  groups  differed  but  little  in  relative  merit.  For  a group  of  nine  plants 
Mr.  Taylor  was  first,  and  Mr.  Fisher  and  Mr.  Webb  were  second  and  third. 

Cut  Flowers  produced  a large  and  very  attractive  display,  and  deserve 
a more  detailed  notioe  than  it  is  now  possible  to  give  them.  The  most 
successful  of  the  large  body  of  exhibitors  were  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Mobsby,  Mr. 
Peters,  Mr.  Tween,  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Bass,  Mr.  Clark,  and  Mr.  Monk.  From 
Mr.  Rumsey  came,  not  for  competicioo,  a beautiful  collection  of  roses. 

Fruit  was  represented  by  the  excellent  contributions  of  Mr.  Monk,  Mr. 
Smith,  Mr.  Tween,  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Bass,  and  other  exhibitors.  The  principal 
prizes  in  the  Beveral  classes  were  awarded  to  the  exhibitors  whose  names  are 
mentioned. 

The  judges  were  Mr.  George  Gordon,  Mr.  Coomber,  Mr.  Tudgey,  and  Mr. 
Rumsey. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  ROSE  SHOW,  July  3. 

The  exhibition  of  roses  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  3rd  inst.  was, 
both  in  magnitude  and  the  quality  of  the  flowers,  considerably  above  the 
average,  and  the  display  produced  by  the  immense  number  of  flowers  staged 
in  competition  for  the  prizes  was  so  beautiful  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  soon 
forgotten  by  those  who  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it.  Both  trade  and 
amateur  cultivators  exhibited  remarkably  well,  and  on  this  occasion  there  was 
not  bo  great  a difference  in  the  quality  of  the  blooms  staged  by  these  two 
classes  of  exhibitors  as  is  usually  the  case.  The  very  dark  flowers,  such  as 
the  Saltan  of  Zanzibar,  were  not  shown  in  very  large  numbers,  owing  probably 
to  the  sun  having  been  rather  too  strong  for  them  during  the  week,  but  all 
Other  classes  were  admirably  represented.  A different  style  of  arrangement 
was  adopted  on  this  occasion,  and  instead  of  the  whole  of  the  roses  being 
arranged  on  straight  stages  erected  in  the  north  nave  they  were  arranged  on  a 
series  of  stages  distributed  throughout  the  two  naves  and  the  central  transept. 
This  change  was  decidedly  for  the  better,  for  the  general  effeot  was  more 
pleasing,  and  the  visitors  were  able  to  see  the  roses  more  leisurely,  and  with  a 
greater  degree  of  comfort,  than  was  possible  under  the  old  arrangements. 

Open  Division. 

The  most  important  class  in  the  open  division  was  that  for  seventy-two 
varieties,  single  trusses,  and  in  this  there  were  nine  or  ten  entries.  The  first 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  Colchester,  for  large,  fresh,  and  well- 
coloured  blooms  of  Antoine  Duoher,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  John  Hopper,  Duchesse  de  Valombrosa,  Mrs.  Baker, 
Innooente  Pirola,  Magna  Charts,  William  Warden,  Fisher  Holmes,  Madame 
Cusin,  Alfred  K.  Williams,  Madame  Bravy,  Queen  of  Queens,  Victor  Hugo, 
Prioce  Arthur,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  Mons.  A.  Dumesml,  Madame  Gabriel 
Luizet,  Le  Havre,  Madame  Laoharme,  Madame  C.  Joigneaux,  Madame 
Welche,  Boildieu,  J.  S.  Mill,  Marie  ' ointet,  Duke  of  Teck,  Catherine  Mermet, 
Ulrioh  Brunner,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  Duohess  of  Bedford,  Baroness 
Rothschild,  Dr.  Andry,  Madame  Lambard,  Marie  Baumann,  Baroness 
Nathaniel  Rothschild,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  La  France,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps, 
Devoniensis,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Souvenir d’Elise,  Pitord,  Marchioness  of  Exeter, 
General  Jacqueminot,  Niphetos,  Etienne  Levet,  Marie  Verdier,  Pride  of 
Waltham,  Lord  Macaulay,  Marie  Finger,  Annie  Laxton,  Marguerite  Romaine, 
Marquise  de  Castellane,  Mervrille  de  Lyon,  Heiurioh  Schultheis,  Marie  Van 
Houtte,  Francois  Micbeloo,  Rubens,  Ville  de  Lyon,  Madame  C.  Meurice, 
M ins.  Noman,  Duke  of  Connaught,  Mtdame  de  Watteville,  Countess  of 
Oxford,  Madame  Willermnz  Emily  Lax»oo,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand, 
and  AlphoDSe  Soupert  j Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cneshurit,  were  a very  close 
secon  i with  bloom*  of  good  sizi  and  finish  ; aud  Mr.  F.  Cant,  Colchester,  third. 

There  was  a spirited  cootest  in  the  class  for  forty. eight  varieties,  three 
trusses  of  each,  and  the  flowers  in  the  several  boxes  produced  a very  rich 
display  of  colour.  As  in  the  preoediog olass,  Mr.  B.  K.  Cant  oooupied  the  firet, 
and  staged  blooms  of  magoilioent  quality.  The  varieties  repiesented  were 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Madame  de  Watteville,  John  Hopper,  Duchesse  de 
Valombrosa,  Ulrioh  Brunner,  Mareohal  Niel,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Lady 
Mary  Fitzwilliam,  General  Jacqueminot,  Marie  Cointet,  Emily  Laxton,  Duke 
of  Teok,  Etienne  Levet,  Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon,  Mons.  Noman,  M-ms.  A. 
Dnmesnil,  Marie  Baumann,  Madame  Cusin,  Dr.  Sewell,  Marie  Verdier, 
Madame  C.  Joigneaux,  Innocente  Pirola,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  Souvenir  d’un 
Ami,  Horace  Vernefc,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Boildien,  Victor  Verdier,  Marie  Van 
Houtte,  Marie  Finger,  Edouard  Morren,  Heinrich  Sohultheis,  Catherine 
Mermet,  Countess  of  Rosebery,  La  France,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Baroness 
Rothschild,  Madame  G.  Luizet,  Francois  Miohelon,  Marchioness  of  Exeter, 
A.  K.  Williams,  Niphetos,  Mrs.  Baker,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  Dupuy 
Jarnain,  Countess  of  Oxford,  and  Countess  of  Pembroke  ; Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son  were  again  seoond  with  excellent  flowers;  and  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams, 
and  Co.  were  a olose  third.  For  twenty-four,  three  trusses,  Mr.  0.  Turner, 
Slough,  was  first  with  superb  blooms  of  Duke  of  Wellington,  Heinrioh 
Schultheis,  Miss  Haggard,  Annlo  Laxton,  Horace  Vernet,  Merveille  de  Lyon, 


Lady  Fitzwilliam,  Madame  G.  Luizet,  Xavier  Olibo,  and  Mons.  Noman ; 
Messrs.  G.  Cooling  and  Sons,  Bath,  were  a good  second  ; and  Mr.  W.  Rumsey, 
Waltham  Cross,  was  third  with  blooms  of  good  quality. 

Tea-sceDted  and  noisette  roses  were  shown  in  magnificent  condition  in  the 
open  class  for  eighteen  varieties,  three  trusses  of  each,  and  the  numerous  stands 
formed  a highly  attractive  feature.  Here  Mr.  G.  Prince,  Oxford,  was  first 
with  blooms  large  in  size  and  superb  in  finish  of  Alba  Rosea,  Francisca  Kruger, 
Rubens,  Princess  of  Wales,  Niphetos,  La  Boule  d’Or,  Catherine  Mermet, 
Marechal  Niel,  Souvenir  d’Elise  VardoD,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  AnDa  Olivier, 
Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Hon. 
Edith  Gifford,  and  Amazone  ; Mr.  G.  W.  Piper,  Uokfield,  was  second  with  a 
beautiful  stand  in  which  the  blooms  of  Catherine  Mermet,  Souvenir  d’Elise 
Vardon,  Josephine  Malet,  and  Madame  Cusin  were  of  exceptional  excellence  ; 
Mr.  C.  Turner  was  third. 

Amateurs’  Classes. 

All  the  olasses  in  which  the  competition  was  limited  to  amateurs  were 
well  filled,  and  the  blooms  were  remarkable  for  their  uniformly  high  quality. 
At  the  head  of  the  great  olass  for  forty-eight  varieties,  single  trusses,  was  Mr. 
W.  J.  Grant,  Hope  End  Farm,  Ledbury,  who  had  superbly-developed  blooms 
of  Mons.  Noman,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Marie  BaumanD,  Rubens,  General 
Jacqueminot,  Niphetos,  Countess  of  Rosebery,  Marquise  de  Castellane, 
Alphonse  Soupert,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Alfred  K.  Williams,  Marechal  Niel, 
Clovis,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  Ulrioh 
Brunner,  Captain  Christy,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  Caroline  Kuster,  Horace 
Vernet,  Victor  Verdier,  Rrince  Arthur,  La  France,  Alfred  Colomb,  Madame 
Gabriel  Luizet,  Duohess  of  Edinburgh,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Souvenir  d’Elise 
Vardon,  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  Bouquet  d’Or  Devienne  Lamy,  Heinrich 
Schultheis,  Xavier  Olibo,  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Auguste  Rigotard, 
Violette  Bouyer,  Henri  Ledechaux,  Marechal  Niel,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand, 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  and  Duke  of  Wellington.  Mr.  G.  Campbell,  gardener 
to  E.  P.  Budd,  Esq  , 8,  Gay  Street,  second,  with  superb  flowers;  and  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Pemberton,  Havering,  Romford,  third,  with  flowers  of  medium  size  and 
highly  finished. 

Each  of  the  two  classes  for  twenty-four  varieties  contained  a large  number 
of  ent'ies,  and  the  flowers  were  of  high  quality  throughout.  In  the  class  for 
twenty-f-ur,  single  trusses,  Mr.  J.  Ridout,  gardener  to  T.  B.  Haywood,  Esq., 
Reigate,  was  first  with  fine  blooms  of  Francois  Michelon,  John  Stuart  Mill, 
Mrs.  Laxton,  Alfred  Colomb,  Duchesse  de  Valombrosa,  Mrs.  Baker,  Dachesse 
de  Caylus,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas,  Ville  de  Lyon,  Captain 
Christy,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  A.  K.  Williams,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Madame 
Lacharme,  Duke  of  Teck,  Mons.  Noman,  Cnarles  Lefebvre,  Xavier  Olibo, 
Marie  Finger,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  Madame  Isaao  Periere,  Marie  Rady,  and 
Camille  Bernardin ; Mr.  R.  E.  West,  Reigate,  was  a capital  second  with 
flowers  remarkable  for  their  brightness  of  colour ; Mr.  Gray,  gardener  to  Eaii 
Stanhope,  Chevening  Park,  Sevenoaks,  was  third  with  well  grown  flowers. 
Mr.  Ridout  was  first  also  in  the  class  for  twenty. four,  three  trusses  of  eaob, 
staging  grand  blooms,  those  of  Alfred  K.  Williams,  Marie  Baumann,  Madame 
Victor  Verdier,  Marie  Rady,  and  Captain  Christy  being  especially  meritorious; 
Mr.  W.  J.  Grant  and  Mr.  J.  Brown,  gardener  to  A.  J.  Waterloo,  Esq.,  Great 
Doods,  Reigate,  were  second  and  third  respectively,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Wakeley, 
Rainham,  was  awarded  an  extra.  For  twelve  varieties  Mr.  J.  Brown  was  first 
with  an  even  stand  of  blooms,  in  whioh  were  represented  Le  Havre,  Lady  Mary 
Fitzwilliam,  A.  K.  Williams,  La  France,  Countess  of  Rosebery,  Pride  of 
Waltham,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Eugene  Furst,  Madame 
Gabriel  Luizet,  Pride  of  Reigate,  and  Duchesse  de  Valombrosa;  Mr.  J.  L. 
Curtis,  Chatteris,  Cambridge,  was  second  ; and  Mr.  J.  Bateman,  Higbgate 
Road,  N.W.,  third. 

Tea-Boented  and  noisette  roses  were  presented  in  admirable  condition,  and 
in  the  class  for  twelve  varieties,  three  trusses  of  each,  the  Rev.  E.  C.  King, 
Madingly  Vicarage,  Cambridge,  was  first  with  superb  blooms  of  Souvenir  de 
Paul  Neyron,  Innooente  Pirola,  Princess  of  Wales,  Marechal  Niel,  Triomphe  de 
Rennes,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Catherine  Mermet,  Souvenir  d’Elise,  Madame 
Cusin,  and  Jean  Dncher.  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  second  with  an  excellent  stand 
In  whioh  Madame  Lambard,  Rubens,  and  Jean  Duoher  were  well  represented. 
Mr.  Wakeley  was  a good  third,  and  had  in  his  stand  a superb  bloom  of 
Souvenir  de  Thereae  Levet. 

Special  Classes. 

The  olasses  provided  for  specified  varieties  and  colours  were  all  well  filled, 
and  the  numerous  stands  produoed  a very  pleasing  effect.  For  a oolleotion  of 
pink  roses,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  were  first  with  fine  blooms  of  Duchesse  de 
Valnmbrosa,  William  Warden,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  Julie  Touvais,  Pride 
of  Waltham,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Mons.  Noman,  and  Captain  Christy ; 
Mr.  R.  B.  Cant,  Beoond  ; and  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.,  Howe  House 
Nurseries,  Cambridge,  third,  with  good  blooms.  In  competition  for  the  prizes 
for  crimson  roses.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  were  first  with  splendidly-developed 
blooms  of  A.  K.  Williams,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Andry,  Duke  of  Teck, 
General  Ja.  queminot,  Comte  de  Raimbaud,  Marie  Rady,  Camille  Bernardin, 
Ulrioh  Bruuuer  and  Marie  Baumann.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  was  eeooud,  and  G. 
Christy,  Eq,  Buckhurst  L"dge,  Westerham,  third.  For  a o -Unction  of 
velvety  crimson  roses.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  was  first  with  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Fish-r  Holmes,  Prince  Arthur,  Duke  of  Wrlliogton,  Maurice  Bernardin,  and 
Dr.  S*-well.  Mes-rs.  Paul  and  Son  wrre  seoond,  and  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  and 
Cm,  Maidstone,  were  third.  There  was  a spirited  contest  in  the  olasses  tor 
white  roses,  and  Mr  R B.  Cant  was  first  with  capital  flowers  of  Hon.  Edith 
Gifford,  Niphetos,  Devniensis,  Innocente  Pirola,  Madame  Laoharme,  and 
Madame  Bravy.  Mr.  G.  Prinoe  was  a olose  seoond,  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Piper  third. 
For  a oolleotion  of  yellow  roBes,  Mr.  G.  Prince  was  fi'St  with  Jean  Duoher, 
Princess  of  Wales,  Francisca  Kruger,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
Amazone,  Caroline  Kuster,  Perle  des  Jardins,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  and 
Marechal  Niel.  Mr.  J.  Mattock,  Headington,  Oxford,  second,  and  Mr.  B.  R. 
Gant,  third. 

In  competition  for  the  prizes  for  eighteen  trusses  of  Mario  Baumann,  or  other 
rose  of  similar  colour,  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams,  and  Co.  first  with  excellent 
blooms  of  Ferdinand  de  LeHsepB,  Mr.  B.  R.  CantseooDd  and  Messrs.  G.  Bun- 
yard  third  with  Marie  Baumann.  For  eighteen  truesos  of  any  roso  similar  in 
oolour  to  Prinoe  Camille  do  Rohan,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  were  first,  with  Abel 
Carrifcre,  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams,  and  Co.  seoond  with  Xavier  Olibo,  and 
Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  third  with  Fisher  Holmes.  In  the  olass  for  eighteen  trusses 
of  Francois  Miohelon,  or  other  variety  of  similar  oolour,  Mr.  Grant  was  first 
with  Marquise  de  Castollane  ; Messrs.  Cranston  and  Co,,  Hereford,  seoond  with 
Mons.  Neman  ; and  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  third  with  John  Hopper.  The  premier 
award  in  the  olass  for  eighteen  trusses  of  any  toa-soented  variety  was  made  in 
favour  of  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  who  had  suporb  flowers  of  Souvenir  d'Eliso  \ ardon, 
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The  Mine  exhibitor  was  first  also  in  tho  class  for  eighteen  trusses  of  Marechal 
Niel.  Mr.  G.  Mount,  Canterbury,  Mr.  W.  J.  Grant,  and  Mr.  Prince  were 
alao  very  eucoeesful  in  these  olasser. 

Becioniab. 

Prizes  were  offered  for  groups  of  tuberous  begonias,  but  the  only  com- 
petitors were  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  who  staged  a large  and 
highly  attractive  oollectioD,  aud  had  the  premier  award  made  in  their  favour. 


NATIONAL  ROSE  SOCIETY,  METROPOLITAN  EXHIBITION,  JulyG. 

The  annual  metropolitan  exhibition  of  the  National  Rose  Society  was  held 
at  South  Kensington  on  Tuesday,  and  having  regard  to  its  immense  extent 
and  the  uniformly  good  quality  of  the  flowers  Btaged  by  both  amateur  and 
trade  oultivators  it  may  be  described  as  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  successful 
gatherings  the  sooiety  has  yet  held  in  the  metropolis.  Both  light  and  dark 
flowers  were  presented  in  magnificent  condition,  and  tea-scented  varieties,  to 
which  increased  attention  has  been  paid  of  late  years,  were  staged  in  large 
numbers,  and  proved  immensely  attractive  to  the  general  body  of  visitors.  As 
in  previous  years,  the  flowers  were  arranged  in  the  large  conservatory  ; but, 
spacious  as  is  that  building,  considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  pro- 
viding accommodation  for  the  numerous  stands  staged  in  competition  for  the 
prizes. 

Nurserymen’s  Division. 

All  the  classes  in  which  the  competition  was  limited  to  nurserymen  were 
well  filled,  and  the  flowers  were  on  the  whole  of  exceptionally  high  quality. 
In  the  great  trade  class  for  seventy-two  varieties,  single  trusses,  in  which  the 
premier  award  consisted  of  a challenge  trophy  of  sixty  guineas  and  £5,  Mr. 
B.  R.  Cant,  Colchester,  was  first  with  blooms  remarkable  for  their  large 
size,  superb  form,  and  bright  colouring.  The  varieties  staged  were  Madame 
Prosper  Langier,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Fisher  Holmes,  Edouard  MorreD, 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Duke  of  Connaught,  Ville  de 
Lyon,  Madame  Lacharme,  Boildieu,  Innocente  Pirola,  Countess  of  Rosebery, 
Madame  A.  Jacquier,  Dupuy  J amain,  Madame  Cusin,  Lord  Macaulay, 
Madame  Willermoz,  Dnke  of  Teck,  Hippolyte  Flandrin,  Beauty  of  Waltham, 
Pride  of  Waltham,  Magna  Cbarta,  Marie  Cointet,  Hon.  Edith  Gifford,  Marie 
Rady,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Emily  Laxton,  La  Boule  d’Or,  Xavier  Olibo,  Mar- 
guerite de  St.  Amand,  Edouard  Herve,  Gloire  de  Vitry,  Francois  Michelon, 
Madame  Bravy,  Harrison  Weir,  Matquise  de  Castellane,  Marie  Baumann, 
Madame  de  Watteville,  Niphetos,  Prince  Arthur,  Duchessede  Morny,  A.  K. 
Williams,  Heinrich  Schultheis,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam, 
Auguste  Newmann,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Madame  Gabriel 
Luizet,  Maurice  Bernardin,  La  France,  Reynolds  Hole,  Caroline  Kuster, 
Senateur  Vaisse,  Miss  Hassard,  Duke  of  Wellington,  a grand  bloom  of  this 
fine  old  rose,  Captain  Christy,  Dr.  Sewell,  Devoniensis,  General  Jacque- 
minot, Marie  Rady,  Camille  Bernardin,  Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon,  a superb 
bloom  for  which  Mr.  Cant  was  awarded  the  silver  medal  offered  for  the  best 
tea-scented  rose  exhibited  by  nurserymen,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Dr.  Andry, 
Mons.  Noman,  and  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  Mr.  F.  Cant,  Colchester,  was  a 
good  second  with  blooms  of  medium  size,  but  very  high  in  quality  and  bright 
in  colour.  Especially  noteworthy  were  the  flowers  of  Marie  Baumann, 
Rosieriste  Jacobs,  Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon,  Prince  Arthur,  Dr.  Sowell, 
General  Jacqueminot,  Jean  Ducher,  Mrs.  Jowitt,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Exposi- 
tion de  Brie,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Camille  Bernardin,  John  Bright,  George 
Moreau,  a light  rose  of  good  quality  when  well  grown,  as  in  this  case,  Marie 
Van  Houtte,  Fisher  Holmes,  Rubens,  Devoniensis,  Horace  Vernet,  and  Le 
Havre.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Chesbunt,  were  third  with  a capital  collection, 
in  which  Dr.  Hogg,  Abel  Carriere,  and  Marechal  Niel  were  conspicuous.  Mr. 
Charles  Turner,  Slough,  fourth. 

The  collections  contributed  to  the  class  for  forty-eight  varieties,  three 
trusses,  were  very  numerous,  and  produced  a brilliant  display.  The  post  of 
honour  in  the  class  was  occupied  by  Mr.  B R.  Cant,  with  splendidly-developed 
blooms  of  Alfred  K.  Williams,  Marie  Verdier,  La  France,  Mrs.  Baker,  Gloire 
Lyonnais,  Horace  Vernet,  Niphetos,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Madame  G. 
Luizet,  Countess  of  Rosebery,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Marquise  de  St.  Amand, 
Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Marie  Baumann,  Captain  Christy,  Devoniensis,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Rubens,  Emily  Laxton,  Dr.  Sewell,  Marechal  Niel,  Lady  Mary  Fitz- 
william, General  Jacqueminot,  Violette  Bouyer,  Prince  Arthur,  Countess  of 
Oxford,  Boildieu,  Madame  de  Watteville,  Duchesse  de  Valombrosa,  Fisher 
Holmes,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Francois  Michelon,  Prince  Camille 
de  Rohan,  Innocente  Pirola,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Le  Havre, 
Baroness  Rothschild,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  Madame  Cusin,  Ville  de  Lyon, 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Mons.  Noman,  La  Boule  d’Or,  and  Souvenir  d’Elise 
Vardon  ; Mr.  C.  Turner  second  with  flowers  large  in  Bize  and  of  good  quality  ; 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  third,  and  the  Cranston  Nursery  Company,  Hereford, 
fourth  with  flowers  of  excellent  quality. 

There  was  a spirited  competition  in  the  class  for  forty-eight  varieties, 
single  trusses,  and  at  the  head  of  the  large  body  of  competitors  were  Messrs. 
Curtis,  Sanford,  and  Co.,  Torquay,  who  had  a very  effective  collection.  The 
flowers  were  not  exceptionally  large,  but  were  bright  in  colour  and  high  in 
contour.  The  varieties  represented  were  E.  Y.  Teas,  Princess  Beatrice, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Le  Havre,  Madame  Lilievre  Delaplace,  Duchess  of  Con- 
naught, Reynolds  Hole,  Madame  de  Watteville, Barthelemy  Joubert,  Duchesse 
de  Morny,  Beauty  of  W altham,  Jean  Ducher,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Lady  Mary  Fitz- 
william, Charles  Dar  win, Marie  Verdier,  Lord  Macaulay  ,V iolette  Bouyer, Charles 
Lefebvre,  Marie  Cointet,  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  Duchesse  de  Valombrosa,  A.  K. 
Williams,  Aurelia  Hoste,  Magna  Cbarta,  Qaeen  of  Queens,  Fisher  Holmes, 
Abel  Grand,  Marie  BaumanD,  Captain  Christy,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  Baroness 
Rothschild,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Madame  Lacharme,  Star  of  Waltham, 
Camille  Bernardin,  rather  poor,  Madame  G.  Luizet,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Mar- 
guerite de  St.  Amand,  Horace  Vernet,  Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Marie  Rady,  General  Jacqueminot,  Francois 
Michelon,  and  Etienne  Levet.  Messrs.  J.  Burrell,  Howe  House  Nurseries, 
Cambridge,  were  a close  second  ; Messrs.  George  Coolrng  and  Co.,  Bath,  were 
a good  third  ; and  Messrs.  Jefferies  and  Sod,  Cirencester,  were  fourth  with 
flowers  of  good  quality. 

The  two  classes  for  twenty-four  varieties  were  well  filled,  and  in  that  in 
which  three  trusses  of  each  variety  were  required  Messrs.  Curtis,  Sanford, 
and  Co.  were  first,  staging  fine  blooms  of  Lord  Macaulay,  Marie  Verdier, 
Mons.  A.  Dumesnil,  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Madame  G.  Luizet,  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Marie  Baumann,  Abel  Grand,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Baroness  Roths- 
child, Marie  Rady,  Jean  Ducher,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Marguerite 
de  St.  Amand,  Horace  Vernet,  Reynolds  Hole,  Magna  Charta,  Beauty  of 
Waltham,  Duohesse  de  Valombrosa,  Violette  Bouyer,  Annie  Wood,  Prince 


Arthur,  and  Francois  Miohelon;  Messrs.  Jefferies  and  Son  were  second  with 
flowers  of  average  size  and  grand  colour  ; Messrs.  George  Coolrng  and  Sons 
third,  staging  large,  well-finished  blooms.  For  twenty-four  varieties,  single 
trusses,  Mr.  G.  Mount,  Canterbury,  was  first  with  large,  highly- finished  blooms 
of  Francois  Miohelon,  Captain  Christy,  Xavier  Olibo,  Allred  Colomb,  Souvenir 
de  la  Malmaisou,  Caroline  Kuster,  Madame  G.  Luizet,  Louis  Van  Houtte, 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Le  Havre,  Innocente  Pirola,  Madame  Cusin,  Souvenir  d’un 
Ami,  Dr.  Andry,  Mane  Van  Houtte,  Lord  Herbert,  Violette  Bouyer,  Fisher 
Holmes,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Lord  Macaulay,  Marechal  Niel,  Alfred  K. 
Williams,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  and  Marie  Baumann  ; Messrs.  Harkness  and 
Sons  were  second;  Mr.  Thomas  Bunyard,  Ashford,  was  third;  and  Mr.  J. 
Mattock,  New  Headingfon,  Oxford,  fourth  ; the  blooms  being  good 
throughout. 

Tea-scented  and  noisettes  were  shown  in  large  numbers  in  the  trade  daises, 
and  the  flowers  were,  on  the  whole,  large  in  size  and  exquisitely  coloured. 
Mr.  George  Prince  was  first  in  the  class  for  twenty-four  varieties,  staging 
large  and  superbly-finished  blooms  of  Marie  Van  Houtte,  La  Princesse  Vera, 
Etoile  du  Lyon,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Hon.  Edith  Gifford,  Madame  Hippolyte 
Jamain,  Niphetos,  Am»z  me,  Madame  Cusin,  Madame  Willermoz,  Souvenir 
d’Elise  Vardon,  Marectial  Niel,  Anna  Olivier,  Princess  of  Wales,  Reined u Portugal, 
Rubene,  La  Boule  d’Or,  Marie  Sisley,  Alba  Rosea,  Caroline  Kuster,  Marquise 
de  Samins,  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neyrou,  and  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac.  Mr.  F.  Cant 
was  a very  close  second,  for  although  his  flowers  were  hardly  so  large  they 
were  much  fresher.  Mr.  B R.  Cant  was  third  and  Mr.  C.  Turner  fourth. 
Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone,  contributed  a very  beautiful  collec- 
tion to  the  class.  In  competition  for  the  prizes  for  eighteen  teas  Mr.  J. 
Mattock  was  first,  with  good  blooms  of  Madame  Berard,  Innocente  Pirola, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Niphetos,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  La  Boule  d’Or,  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac,  Jean  Pernet,  Jean  Ducher,  Madame  Welche,  Comtesse  Riza  du  Parc, 
Devoniensis,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  and  Madame  H.  Jamain.  Messrs.  J.  Burrell 
and  Co.  were  second  and  Mr.  G.  Mount  third. 

Amateurs’  Division. 

The  competition  in  the  classes  for  amateurs  was  very  keen,  and  the  flowers 
of  grand  quality,  few  blooms  of  a decidedly  inferior  character  being  staged. 

The  leading  class  for  forty-eight  distinct  varieties,  single  trusses,  was  well 
filled,  aud  the  challenge  trophy,  value  sixty  guineas,  and  £5,  was  awarded  to 
the  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Pemberton,  Havering,  Romford,  who  was  allowed  by  the 
judges  to  exhibit  two  floweis  of  one  variety,  although  the  schedule  stated  that 
the  varieties  were  to  be  distinct.  The  flowers  were  of  superb  quality,  and 
comprised  Francois  Miohelon,  May  Quennell,  Camille  Bernardin,  Madame  G. 
Luizet,  Marie  Rady,  Niphetos,  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Jean  Ducher,  Madame 
Victor  Verdier,  La  France,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Princess  of  Wales,  Mrs. 
Baker,  Madame  Caroline  Kuster,  Aunie  Laxton,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam, 
A.  K.  Williams,  Innocente  Pirola,  Horace  Vernet,  Magna  Charta,  Etienne 
Levet,  Hod.  Edith  Gifford,  Madlle.  Marie  Cointet,  Captain  Christy, 
Souvenir  d’Elise  Vaidou,  Dr.  Andry,  Comtesse  d’Oxford,  Countess  of  Rose- 
bery, Baroness  Rothschild,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Duke  of 
Well'ngton,  Mons.  Noman,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Comtesse  de  Na  laillac,  Louis 
Van  Houtte,  Devoniensis,  Harrison  Weir,  Marie  Verdier,  Marie  Finger, 
William  WardeD,  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Alphonse  Soupert,  Bouquet 
d’Or,  Annie  Wood,  Duchesse  de  Valombrosa,  and  Marie  BaumaDD.  W.  J. 
Grant,  Esq.,  Hope  End  Farm,  Ledbury,  staged  fresh,  well-finished  flowers, 
especially  good  beiug  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Constantin  Fretiakoff,  Dr.  Andry, 
Le  Havre,  Madame  G.  Luizet,  Niphetos,  General  Jacqueminot,  Fisher  Holmes, 
Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  Marie  Baumann,  and  A.  K.  Williams.  Mr.  J.  Ridout, 
gardener  to  E.  B.  Haywood,  Esq.,  Woodhatch  Lodge,  Reigate,  came  third  ; 
and  S.  P.  Budd,  Esq.,  8,  Gay  Street,  Bath,  fourth.  For  twenty-four  distinct, 
single  trusses,  Mr.  Gray,  gardener  to  Earl  of  Stanhope,  Chevering,  Seven- 
oaks,  was  well  to  the  front,  exhibiting  splendid  blooms  of  Countess  of  Rose- 
bery, Paul  Jamain,  Horace  Vernet,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Abel  Carriere, 
Allred  Colomb,  Captain  Christy,  Etienne  Levet,  L <uis  Van  Houtte,  Baroness 
Rothschild,  Mane  Rady,  A,  K.  Williams,  La  Fiance,  Camille  Bernardin, 
Francois  Miohelon,  Marechal  Niel,  E.  Y.  Teas,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam, 
Marie  Baumann,  Penelope  Mayo,  Comtesse  Rembaud,  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Ulrich  Brunner,  and  Xavier  Olibo.  The  second  award  was  made  in  favour  of 
Geo.  Christy,  Esq.,  Buckhurat  Lodge,  Westerham,  who  had  superior  flowers 
of  Marie  Baumann,  Marie  Rady,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Alba  Rosea,  La  France, 
and  Dr.  Sewell.  Mr.  H.  Harris,  gardener  to  E.  M.  Betbune,  Esq  , Denne 
Park,  Horsham,  was  third ; and  Mr.  Gurney  Fowler,  Woodford,  Essex, 
fourth.  In  the  class  for  twelve  distinct  varieties,  three  trusses,  there  was 
a spirited  competition,  equal  first  prizes  being  awarded  to  W.  J.  Grant,  Esq. 
and  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton.  The  first-named  exhibitor  had  superb  blooms 
of  Mane  Cointet,  A.  K.  Williams,  La  France,  Le  Havre,  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
General  Jacqueminot,  Marie  Rady,  Madame  G.  Luizet,  Anna  Olivier,  Horace 
Vernet,  Beanty  of  Waltham,  and  Francois  MicheloD.  The  last  mentioned 
exhibitor  staged  in  grand  condition  Horace  Vernet,  Madame  G.  Luizet,  Beauty 
of  Waltham,  Catherine  Mermet,  Marie  Cointet,  A.  K.  Williams,  Marquise  de 
Castellane,  Marie  Baumann,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Countess  of 
Rosebery,  and  Niphetos.  T.  B.  Hall,  Esq.,  Larch  Wood,  Rock  Ferry,  and 
E.  W.  Girdlestone,  Esq.,  Sunningdale,  Berks,  were  third  and  fourth 
respectively. 

There  was  a sharp  competition  in  the  class  for  thirty-six  varieties,  single 
trusses,  and  the  first  honours  were  carried  off  by  Mr.  J.  Brown,  gardener  to 
A.  J.  Waterlow,  Esq.,  Great  Doods,  Reigate,  who  put  up  excellent  flowers  of 
Caroline  Kuster,  Marie  Rady,  Comtesse  de  Serenye,  Camille  Bernardin, 
Madame  G.  Luizet,  Mrs.  Baker,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  Charles  Darwin, 
Mons.  Nomas,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Innocente  Pirola,  Charles  Lffebvre, 
Duchesse  de  Valombrosa,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Jules  Finger,  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Madame  Lacharme,  Fisher  Holmes,  Merveille  de  LyoD,  Abel 
Carriere,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Comte  Rembaud,  Captain  Christy,  Ad  Die  Wood, 
Madame  Hippolyte  JamaiD,  Reynolds  Hole,  La  France,  A.  K.  Williams, 
Eugene  Furst,  Marie  Cointet,  Duchess  of  Connaught,  Lord  Cavendish,  Pride 
of  Reigate,  Lacy  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  Marie  Baumann,  and  Catherine  Mermet; 
the  secoud  prize  went  to  Frederick  Warde,  Esq.,  Tutsham  Hal),  West  Faii- 
leigh,  Maidstone,  who  staged  excellent  blooms,  the  most  perfect  in  finish 
bemg  Eugene  Furst,  Madame  G.  Luizet,  Alfred  Colomb,  Caroline  Kuster, 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Triomphe  de  Rennes,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Annie 
Laxton,  Marie  Baumann,  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain,  and  Charles  Lefebvre  ; 
Mr.  Edward  Mitchell,  Romford,  third.  There  was  good  competiton  in  the  class 
for  eight  varieties  premier  a ward  in  favour  of  Mr,  J . Brown,  who  staged  Merveille 
de  Lyon,  Marie  Rady,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  Camille  Bernardin,  La  France, 
Eugene  Fnrst,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  and  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  The  second  prize 
was  gained  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell,  Bearton,  Hitchen,  whose  stand  included 
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well-finished  flowers  of  Innoeente  Pirola,  Caroline  Kuster,  A.  K.  Williams, 
Madame  G.  Luizet,  La  France,  Captain  Christy,  and  Madame  Lacharme  ; 
Rev.  E.  L.  Fellowes,  Wimpole  Rectory,  Koyston,  and  Frederick  Warde,  Esq., 
were  third  and  fourth  respectively.  There  were  several  competitors  in  the 
class  for  eighteen  varieties,  distinct,  single  trusses,  and  the  first  prize  went  to 
Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell,  whose  stand  contained  very  fine  blooms  of  Marie  BaumanD, 
Jean  Ducher,  Marie  Rady,  Madame  G.  Luizet,  Xavier  Olibo,  Lady  Mary  Fitz- 
william,  A.  K.  Williams,  Marechal  Niel,  Prince  Arthur,  La  Franco,  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Captain  Christy,  Horace  Vernet,  Caroline  Kuster,  Le  Havre, 
Baroness  Rothschild,  Lord  Macaulay,  and  Madame  Lacharme ; Rev.  L. 
Garnett,  Christleton,  Chester,  was  second  ; and  Mr.  J.  Budgen,  gardener  to 
Miss  Baker,  Holmfels,  Reigate,  third. 

In  the  third  division  set  apart  for  amateurs  there  was  a spirited  contest 
in  the  class  for  eighteen  distinct  varieties,  single  trusses,  the  first  prize  going 
to  Edwin  Mawley,  Esq.,  Rosebank,  Berkhampstead,  who  exhibited,  in  good 
form,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Le  Havre,  La  France,  Xavier  Olibo,  Souvenir  de  Paul 
NeyroD,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  Comtesse  d’Oxford,  Marie  Finger, 
Duchesse  de  Valombrosa,  Rubens,  Innoeente  Pirola,  Caroline  Kuster,  Henri 
Ledechaux,  A.  K.  Williams,  Horace  Vernet,  Captain  Christy,  and  Souvenir 
d’Elise  Vardon.  William  Jackson,  Esq.,  Slagsden  Vicarage,  Bedford,  and  Mr. 
W.  Narroway,  Headington  Quarry,  Oxford,  were  second  and  third  respectively, 
and  the  fourth  award  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  H.  Lister,  gardener  to  Lord 
Brooke,  Easton  Lodge,  Dunmore,  Essex.  The  most  successful  competitor  in  the 
class  for  twelve  distinct  varieties,  single  trusses,  was  the  Rev.  Alan  Cheales, 
Brockham  Vicarage,  Surrey,  who  put  up  well  finished  blooms  of  Marie  Rady, 
Mons.  Noman,  Niphetos,  Penelope  Mayo,  Marechal  Niel,  Charles  Lefebvre, 
A.  K.  Williams,  Captain  Christy,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Madame  Lacharme,  Star  of 
Waltham,  and  Marie  Baumann.  Mr.  H.  Foster,  Ashford,  Kent,  occupied  the 
second  place,  and  amongst  the  varieties  staged  there  were  fine  flowers  of  A. 
K.  Williams,  Reynolds  Hole,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Marie  Rady,  Madame 
Hippolyte  Jamain,  and  Alfred  Colomb.  The  competition  was  severe  in  the 
class  for  nine  distinct  varieties,  single  trusses,  and  the  winner  of  the  first 
prize  was  the  Rev.  H.  Biron,  Lympere  Vicarage,  Hythe,  who  staged,  in  first- 
rate  condition,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Marie  Baumann,  Madame  G.  Luizet, 
Captain  Christy,  Marie  Rady,  Innoeente  Pirola,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  La  Boule 
d’Qr,  and  Violette  Bouyer.  Charles  E.  Cuthell,  E q.,  Chapel  Croft,  West 
Humble,  Dorkiug,  was  second,  and  amongst  the  best  flowers  in  his  stand  were 
Marechal  Niel,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Marie  Rady,  Camille  Bernardm,  and 
Madame  G.  Luizet.  Mr.  H.  Shoesmith,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  Canon  HodgsoD, 
Saitwood  Rectory,  Hythe,  and  Mr.  E.  Horne,  Park  House,  Reigate,  were  third 
and  fourth  respectively.  For  six  varieties,  distinct,  single  trusses,  the  Rev. 
Frank  S.  Taylor,  Littleton  Vicarage,  Evesbam,  was  first,  staging  Marechal 
Niel,  Madame  G.  Luizet,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Jean  Ducher,  and  Marie  Baumann. 
Miss  Alice  Mary  Lucas,  Hitchen,  came  second. 

Teas  and  noisettes  were  of  high  quality,  the  flowers  being  of  good  form,  full, 
and  noticeable  for  their  freshness  and  delicacy  of  colouring.  In  the  class  for 
eighteen  teas  or  noisettes,  distinct  varieties,  single  trusses,  the  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  the  Rev.  E.  G.  King,  D.D.,  Madingley  Vicarage,  Cambridge,  the 
varieties  exhibited  being  Marechal  Niel,  Madame  Lambard,  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neyron,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Anna  Olivier,  Innoeente  Pirola,  FraDcisca  Kruger,  Princess  of 
Wales,  Sunset,  Souvenir  d’Elise  VardoD,  Adrienne  Christophle,  Niphetos  Caro- 
line Kuster,  David  Pradel,  and  Jean  Ducher.  The  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Pemberton, 
was  second,  and  equal  third  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  Harris  and  the  Rev. 
F.  Page- Roberts,  the  Rectory,  Scole,  Norfolk.  For  twelve,  E.  Claxton,  Esq., 
The  Rosary,  Allerton,  Liverpool,  was  first,  putting  up  Niphetos,  David  Pradel, 
Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Madame  Cusin,  Innoeente 
Pirola,  Madame  de  Watteville,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillae,  Princess  of  Wales, 
Madame  Willermoz,  Jean  Ducher,  and  Caroline  Kuster.  The  second  prize 
went  to  Mr.  J.  Brown  and  the  Rev.  L.  Garnett,  and  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell  were 
third  and  fourth  respectively.  In  the  class  for  six  teas  or  noisettes,  distinct, 
single  trusses,  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Burnside,  Chipping  Campden,  Gloucestershire, 
was  first,  staging  remarkably  fine  flowers  of  Madame  Cusin,  Marechal  Niel, 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillae,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Souvenir  d’Elise,  and  La  Boule  d’Or. 
Mr.  H.  Shoesmith  came  second.  Mrs.  Fuller,  the  Vicarago,  Bexley,  Kent,  and 
J.  Sladden,  Esq.,  were  third  and  fourth  respectively. 

The  silver  medal  offered  for  the  best  hybrid  perpetual  variety  was  won  by 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Pemberton,  who  had  a magnificent  flower,  perfect  in  form, 
of  A.  K.  Williams.  There  was  also  a silver  medal  offered  for  the  best  tea 
or  noisette,  and  this  was  gained  by  the  Rev.  E.  G.  King,  D.D.,  with  a flower, 
of  the  famous  Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon,  almost  faultless  iu  form,  full  and 
exquisitely  coloured. 

The  winner  of  the  first  prize  in  the  class  for  twenty-four  distinct  varieties, 
twelve  hybrid  perpetuals  and  twelve  teas  or  noisettes,  was  Mr.  Simmons, 
gardener  to  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Hales,  Woodmancote  Rectory,  Henfield,  Sussex  ; 
the  second  and  third  awards  were  made  in  favour  of  William  H.  Jackson, 
Esq  , Stagsden  Vicarage,  Bedford,  and  W.  J.  Grant,  Esq.,  in  the  order  of  their 
names.  For  a basket  of  teas  or  noisettes  the  most  successful  exhibitor  was 
Charles  E.  Cuthell,  Esq.;  E.  Claxton,  Etq  , came  second  ; and  the  Rev.  John 
A.  Williams,  Aldermiuster  Lodge,  Stratford-on-AvoD,  third.  In  the  class  for 
six  distinct  varieties,  single  trusses,  in  which  only  amateurs  who  have  never 
won  a prize  at  an  exhibition  of  the  National  Rose  Society  were  allowed  to 
compete,  the  most  successful  competitor  was  J.  H.  Ashurst,  Esq.,  Farningham. 
Samuel  Tuke,  Esq.,  Hitchin,  was  second  ; and  L.  Limes,  Esq.,  Hitchin,  and 
the  Rev.  F.  F.  Lambert  were  third  and  fourth  respectively.  Mr.  H.  Shoe- 
smith  headed  the  prize  list  in  the  class  for  twelve  distinct  varieties,  single 
trusses  ; the  second  prize  going  to  W.  J.  Grant,  Esq.,  Ledbury. 

Open  Classes. 

Collections  of  button-hole  roses  were  admirably  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Mattook 
and  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  to  whom  the  first  auil  second  prizes  were 
awarded.  Mr.  Mattock  had  good  bouquets  of  David  Pradel,  Comtesse  do 
Nadaillae,  Niphetos,  W.  A.  Richardson,  Mario  Van  Houtte,  Innoeente  Pirola, 
Souvenir  de  Paul  Neyron,  Madame  de  Watteville,  and  Homer.  The  prize- 
takers  in  the  class  for  moss  roses  were  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Messrs.  G. 
Bunyard  and  Co,,  and  The  Cranston  Nursery  Company,  all  of  whom  had 
attractive  stands  of  flowers.  Collections  of  garden  roses  were  not  without 
interest,  hut  they  contributed  but  little  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  exhibition. 
The  prizes  were  awarded  to  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Mr.  J.  Sladden,  Badsey, 
Worcestershire,  and  Mr  J.  Walker,  Thame,  in  the  order  of  their  names.  The 
winner  of  the  piece  of  plate  offered  os  the  first  prize  in  tho  open  class  for 
twelve  teas,  three  trusses  of  each,  was  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  who  had  a remark- 
ably good  stand  of  llowera  ; Mr.  F.  Cant  was  a close  second. 

Tho  whole  of  tho  classes  for  roses  of  specified  oolours  wore  especially  well 


filled,  and  the  several  stands  presented  a highly  effective  appearance.  For 
twelve  trusses  of  any  yellow  roies  Mr.  W.  J.  Grant  was  first  with  Marie  Van 
Houtte,  and  Mr.  W.  ti.  Wakeley,  Mr.  J.  Walker,  and  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  were 
second,  third,  aud  fourth  respectively  with  Marechal  Niel.  The  exhibitor  last 
mentioned  was  first  for  twelve  trusses  of  any  white  rose  with  Niphetos,  and 
Messrs.  Curtis,  Sanford,  and  Co.  were  second  with  Merveillo  de  LyoD,  Mr. 
Piper  third  with  Niphetos,  and  Mr.  C.  Turner  fourth  with  Alba  rosea.  For 
twelve  trusses  of  any  single  rose  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  first,  Mr.  F.  Cant  second,  and 
Messrs.  Curtis,  Sanford,  and  Co.  third  with  Alfred  K.  Williams,  and  Mr. 
Wakeley  fourth  with  Alfred  Colomb.  In  competition  for  the  prizes  for  twelve 
trusses  of  any  velvety  crimson  rose  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams,  and  Co.  were 
first  with  Reynolds  Hole  in  superb  condition,  Messrs.  G.  Cooling  and  Sms, 
Bath,  second,  Mr.  G Prince  third,  aud  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  fourth.  In  the  clais 
for  twelve  trusses  of  any  rose  M^.  Henry  Bennett,  Shepperton,  was  first  with 
magnificent  blooms  of  Lady  Mary  Fitz william  ; Messrs.  Curtis,  Sanford,  and 
Co.  were  second  with  fiae  blooms  of  Ulrich  Brunner  ; and  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  third 
with  Souvenir  d’Elise. 

New  Roses. 

Roses  of  recent  introduction  were  staged  rather  better  than  usual  in  the 
classes  specially  provided  for  them,  but  of  those  shown  a few  only  were  pre- 
sented in  a condition  to  justify  the  expectation  that  they  will  eventually  take 
a high  position.  For  twelve  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  were  first,  with  a collection 
comprising  LcDgfellow,  Madame  Norman  Neruda,  Madame  Rawul  Chandos, 
Pride  of  Reigate,  Ella  Gordon,  Madame  de  Watteville,  Marshal  Wilder, 
Baronne  N.  de  Rothschild,  Grace  Darling,  Victor  Hugo,  Madame  Julie  Gaulin, 
and  Etendard  de  Jeanne  d’Arc.  Messrs.  Curtis,  Sanford,  and  Co.  were  second 
with  a stand  of  which  the  best  blooms  were  those  of  General  Appert,  Victor 
Hugo,  Madame  Massicault,  President  Senelar,  Souvenir  de  Reine  Leveque, 
and  Gloire  Lyonnais  ; Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  third,  his  two  best  flowers  being  Dr. 
Dor,  General  Appert,  and  Elouard  Herve.  For  six  new  roBes,  T.  W.  Girdle- 
stone,  Esq.,  Sunningdale,  Berks,  was  first  with  well-developed  blooms  of 
Gloire  Lyonnais,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Joseph  Metial,  Grace  Darling,  Madame  de 
Watteville,  and  Souvenir  de  G.  Drevet ; Rev.  Alan  Cheales,  Brockham,  was 
awarded  the  third  prize.  There  was  a keen  competition  for  the  prizes  for 
twelve  trusses  of  any  new  rose,  and  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  was  first  with  Madame  de 
Watteville  in  superb  condition.  Messrs.  Curtis,  Sanford,  and  Co.  were 
second  with  Benoit  Comte,  a hybrid  perpetual  of  good  form,  a rich  purplish 
rose  colour  ; Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  third  with  Madame  Norman  Neruda. 

Messrs-  William  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts,  exhibited  blooms 
of  Grand  Mogul,  a very  promising  hybrid  perpetual,  the  flowers  large,  full, 
and  of  fine  form,  the  colour  brilliant  scarlet-crimson.  Silver  Queen,  a dis- 
tinct hybrid  perpetual,  the  flowers  of  full  size  and  fine  form,  and  of  a delicate 
shade  of  pink  with  carmine-pink  centre. 


LEWISHAM  DISTRICT  FLORAL  SOCIETY,  June  30  and  July  1. 

The  first  summer  exhibition  of  the  Lewisham  District  Floral  Society  was 
held  on  the  above  dates,  and  proved  so  great  a success  in  all  its  details  that  a 
loDg  and  prosperous  career  for  the  sooiety  may  be  anticipated.  The  executive 
were  fortunate  in  obtaining  permission  to  hold  the  show  in  the  beautiful 
grounds  of  Riverdale,  Lewisham,  which  possess,  in  addition  to  other  advan- 
tages, that  of  occupying  a central  position,  and  one  great  element  of  success 
was  thus  ensured.  The  schedule  of  prizes  offered  for  competition  was 
thoroughly  comprehensive,  and  included  several  classes  for  cut  roses,  in  which 
the  prizes  were  very  liberal,  and  the  competition  open  to  both  trade  and 
private  growers  throughout  the  country.  Iu  these,  as  indeed  in  the  majority 
of  the  classes,  the  competition  was  very  keen,  and  the  productions  generally 
were  of  remarkably  good  quality.  As  indicating  the  extent  of  the  show  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  competitive  and  miscellaneous  collections  sufficed 
to  fill  three  large  tents,  which  were  admirably  arranged,  and  presented  a very 
attractive  appearance.  The  exhibition  was  opened  on  tho  first  day  by  the 
president,  Viscount  Lewisham,  and  owing  to  the  lino  weather  and  the  great 
interest  that  is  being  taken  in  the  district  in  the  work  of  the  society  the 
attendance  was  on  both  days  eminently  satisfactory. 

Plant  Classes  were  admirably  filled,  as  both  gardeners  and  amateurs  of 
the  district  contributed  liberally  to  the  exhibition.  The  premier  award  in  the 
class  for  six  zonal  pelargoniums,  single  varieties,  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Westcott,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Penn,  Grove  House,  Lewisham,  whose  collection 
consisted  of  neat  well -bloomed  specimens.  In  the  corresponding  class  for 
double  zonals  Mr.  C.  Nunn,  gardener  to  J.  Soames,  Esq.,  Blackheath,  was 
first  ; and  Mr.  Westcott  second  with  excellent  collections.  Mr.  Nunn  was  first 
also  in  the  class  for  six  fuchsias,  stagiug  large  well-flowered  specimens  ; and 
Mr.  J.  R.  Smith,  gardener  toR.  W.  Mitchell,  £sq.,  Brockley,  was  second  with 
good  examples.  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Hope  Nurseries,  Lewisham,  was  first  for  six 
show  and  fancy  pelargoniums,  stagiug  specimens  of  medium  size  and  superbly 
flowered  ; Mr.  T.  Rennells,  Lewisham,  was  a capital  second.  Tuberous 
begonias  were  represented  by  excellent  collections  from  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Mr. 
C.  Nunn,  and  Mr.  Berry,  to  whom  the  prizes  were  awarded  in  the  order  of 
their  names.  Ferns  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  C.  Nunn,  who  was  first  iu  both 
tho  classes  provided,  aud  by  Mr.  Smith.  The  most  successful  of  the  exhibitors 
of  table  plants  were  Mr.  Cox  and  Mr.  Nunn,  who  staged  excellent  collections 
in  the  two  classes.  Tho  eolleotions  of  plants  contributed  to  the  classes  iu 
which  the  competition  was  limited  to  amateurs  was  of  a high  average  and 
reflected  much  credit  on  the  several  exhibitors.  The  principal  prizetakors 
were  Mr.  Colaell,  Mr.  J.  W.  UptoD,  Mr.  E.  Berry,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Jupp,  Mr. 
Need,  Mr.  Forrester,  Mr.  Cordery,  and  Mr.  Harris. 

Groups  oe  Plants  were  of  groat  excellence  and  formed  a highly-attractivo 
feature.  In  the  gardeners’  class  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Cox  were  first  aud  second 
respectively,  and  in  the  class  for  amateurs  Mr.  Berry  was  first  aud  Mr- 
Bryant  secomj.  For  a group  of  orohids  Mr.  Noakes,  gardeuer  to  Dr.  Duko, 
Lewisham,  was  first.  The  exhibitor  last  mentioned  staged  also  (not  for 
competition)  a largo  and  attraetivo  group,  iu  which  orohids  predominated,  aud 
was  awarded  an  extra  prize. 

Cut  Flowers  formed  a very  largo  and  beautiful  feature  of  the  exhibition. 
There  was  a very  strong  competition  in  the  open  class  for  twenty-four  roses, 
and  in  tho  result  the  prizes  wore  awarded  to  Mr.  B.  R,  Cant,  Colchester,  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son,  Chesliunt,  and  Messrs.  G.  Buuya.nl  and  Co.,  Maidstone,  all  of 
whom  staged  flowers  of  high  quality.  In  tho  gardeners'  classes  for  roses,  Mr. 
Harris,  Mr.  Cox,  and  Mr.  Westcott  were  tho  prizotakers.  Bouquets  wore 
especially  good,  and  tho  prizes  woro  nwardod  to  Mr.  T.  Butohor,  South 
Norwood,  Mr.  H.  J.  Jonos,  aud  Mr.  J.  R.  Chard.  In  the  olass  for  sprays  Mr. 
Butcher  and  Mr.  Chard  woro  first  and  second  respectively.  Tho  baskets  of 
flowers  shown  by  ladios  were  so  numorous  and  good  as  to  form  a very  attrao- 
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tive  foature  and  bring  the  exhibitors  muoh  praise.  Mrs.  Jupp,  Mrs.  Korrostcr, 
and  Mrs.  Berry  were  the  prizetakers  in  tliu  ladies’  class  for  bouquets. 

Miscellaneous  CONTRIBUTIONS  included  very  large  and  intoresting  collec- 
tions of  ornamental  plauts  from  Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.,  High  llolborn, 
Messrs.  J.  Laing,  Forest  Hill,  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones.  Mignonette  and  godetias 
were  admirably  shown  by  Mr.  O.  Fry ; groups  of  miscellaneous  plants  woro 
contributed  by  Mr.  H.  Elsou  and  Mr.  J.  Blowtield  ; and  stands  of  cut  llowers 
by  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Messrs,  G.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  and  Mr.  Todman, 
Eltham.  Mr.  Jupp  exhibited  a fireplace  attractively  arranged  with  growing 
plants. 

Tho  arrangements  were  admirably  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Brake,  the  hon.  secretary,  and  the  prizes  were  awarded  by  Mr.  Hore,  Mr. 
Berkshire,  and  Mr.  G.  Gordon. 


WIMBLEDON  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  July  7. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  this  admirably-managed  society  was  held  on 
Wednesday  in  the  beautiful  grounds  of  “ Belvedere,”  the  residence  of  A. 
Sohlusser,  Esq.,  when  an  excellent  display  of  plants,  dowers,  fruits,  and 
vegetables  was  produoed  by  the  cultivators  of  the  district.  Some  of  the 
olasses  for  plants  were  not,  perhaps,  quite  so  well  tilled  as  at  some  of  tho  pre- 
vious exhibitions,  but  both  cut  dowers  and  vegetables  were  very  well  shown, 
and  whilst  redacting  much  credit  on  the  skill  of  the  respective  exhibitors 
formed  remarkably  interesting  and  attractive  features.  The  weather  was 
delightful,  and  the  attendance  was  sufficient  to  show  that  there  is  no  lack  of 
interest  in  the  society  and  its  work. 

Flowering  and  Ornamental-leaved  Plants  had  several  classes  devoted 
to  them,  and  although  in  a few  instances  rather  below  the  average  were  repre- 
sented by  several  excellent  collections.  In  the  class  for  four,  Mr.  A.  Methven, 
Fernwood,  Wimbledon,  was  first  with  a collection  which  included  good  speci- 
mens oi  Clerodendron  Balfouri,  Acalypha  tricolor,  and  Croton  Imperator;  Mr. 
J.  Bentley,  gardener  to  Sir  Thomas  Gabriel,  Bart.,  Wimbledon,  a close  second 
with  a group  in  which  Eucharis  Amazonica  was  especially  good.  The  most 
successful  exhibitors  in  the  class  for  six  miscellaneous  plants  were  Mr.  H. 
Alderman,  Morden  Park,  and  Mr.  J.  Bentley.  In  the  class  for  six  plants 
with  ornamental  leafage  Mr.  W.  Smith  was  first  with  nicely-developed 
examples  of  Pandanus  Veitchi,  Draccena  Youngi,  and  other  well-known  sub- 
jects. In  competition  for  the  prizes  for  a single  specimen  plant  in  bloom,  Mr. 
Bentley  was  first  with  Clerodendron  Balfouri ; and  in  the  class  for  a single 
specimen  plant  with  ornamental  leafage,  Mr.  Bentley  was  first  with  Areca 
lutescens,  and  Mr.  Smith  second.  Coleus  were  splendidly  shown  iu  the  class 
for  six  by  Mr.  H.  Alderman,  whose  plants  were  of  large  size,  perfect  in  con- 
tour, and  brilliantly  coloured.  Mr.  J.  Lyue,  the  able  gardener  at  “ Belve- 
dere,” exhibited,  not  for  competition,  a large  collection  of  flowering  and 
ornamental-leaved  plants. 

Soft-wooded  Plants  in  Bloom  produced  a bright  display  of  colour. 
Tuberous  begonias,  for  which  there  were  several  classes,  were  better  than  at 
any  previous  show,  and  attracted  much  attention.  The  moat  successful  of  the 
several  exhibitors  were  Mr.  Newell  and  Mr.  J,  Bentley.  Gloxinias  were  well 
shown  by  these  two  exhibitors,  and  from  Mr.  Smith  came  a very  fine  group 
of  Achimenes,  the  specimens  of  Mauve  Perfection  and  Longiflora  major  being 
the  most  noteworthy.  Zonal  pelargoniums  were  presented  in  admirable  con- 
dition by  Mr.  J.  Bentley,  Mr,  J.  Cassell,  Mr.  J.  MacFarlane,  and  other 
exhibitors.  Mr.  J.  Staples  was  successful  in  taking  the  first  prize  in  the 
class  for  six  petunias. 

Cut  Flowers  formed  one  of  the  most  important  and  attractive  features  of 
the  show,  the  roses  being  plentiful  and  exceptionally  good.  There  was  a keen 
contest  in  the  open  class  for  twenty-four  roses,  and  the  prizes  were  awarded  to 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Son,  Crawley,  Mr.  C Gibson,  gardener  to  J.  Wormald,Esq., 
Morden  Hill,  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Faulkner,  Worple  Road,  WimbledoD,  all  of  whom 
had  excellent  stands  of  bloom.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons  were  first  also  in  the 
open  class  for  twelve  roses,  staging  blooms  of  high  quality  ; Mr.  Northover, 
Queen’s  Road,  Wimbledon,  was  second  with  good  blooms  ; and  Mr.  C.  Gibson 
third.  For  four  varieties,  three  trusses  of  each,  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons  were 
first,  and  Mr.  J.  MacFarlane  was  second.  In  other  classes  for  roses  the  exhibitor 
last  mentioned,  Mr.  J.  W.  Wright,  Mr.  Northover,  and  Mr.  Callaway  were  the 
most  successful  exhibitors.  The  successful  exhibitors  of  stands  of  gloxinia 
blooms  were  Mr.  A.  Newell,  gardener  to  Sir  E.  Saunders,  and  Mr.  H. 
Alderman.  Button-hole  bouquets  were  remarkably  good,  the  best  being  those 
from  Mr.  H.  Alderman,  Mr.  J.  Bentley,  Mr.  G.  Luff,  and  Mr.  Curtis,  in  whose 
favour  the  respective  awards  were  made.  Mr.  D.  S.  Thomson,  Wimbledon, 
and  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons  contributed  beautiful  collections  of  hardy  flowers 
not  for  competition. 

Groups  were  quite  equal  to  the  high  average  of  previous  years,  and  were 
very  attiaotive.  The  most  successful  exhibitors  were  Mr.  W.  Smith,  Mr. 
Northover,  Mr.  Ware,  and  Mr.  J.  Bentley.  Mr.  D.  S.  Thomson  exhibited  a 
large  and  very  beautiful  group  of  miscellaneous  plants,  not  for  competition,  as 
also  did  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Co.,  Forest  Hill.  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  and  Sons, 
Chelsea,  contributed  a beautiful  collection  of  roses  in  pots. 

Fruit  comprised  excellent  grapes,  peaches,  melons,  and  strawberries.  The 
premier  award  in  the  class  for  a collection  of  six  kinds  was  made  in  favour  of 
Mr.  C.  Gibson,  who  had  good  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Black  Hamburgh 
grapes.  The  principal  prizes  for  grapes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Casswell,  Mr. 
C.  Gibson,  Mr.  Methven,  and  Mr.  Bentley.  The  finest  dishes  of  peaches  were 
those  from  Mr.  H.  Alderman  and  Mr.  A.  Alderman,  who  were  first  and  second 
respectively  in  both  the  classes.  Mr.  A.  Newell  and  Mr.  W.  Smith  were 
first  and  second  respectively  in  the  class  for  melons  with  fine  fruit  of  Hero  of 
Lockinge ; and  Mr.  W.  Dare  was  third  with  Blenheim  Orange. 

Vegetables  were  remarkably  good,  and  in  the  great  class  for  twelve  kinds 
Mr.  W.  Smith  was  first,  Mr.  H.  Alderman  second,  and  Mr.  C.  Gibson  third 
with  collections  evincing  cultural  skill  of  a high  order. 

The  judges  were  Mr.  J.  Puttick,  Mr.  J.  Wright,  Mr.  Jordan,  and  Mr.  G 
Gordon. 


TEDDINGTON  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  fifteenth  annual  exhibition  of  this  society  was  held  recently  in  the 
grounds  of  Bushey  Lodge,  by  permission  of  F.  Braby,  Esq.  Great  interest  is 
taken  in  gardening  matters  in  this  locality,  and  it  is  therefore  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  mention  that  the  show  was  of  a high-class  character,  the  productions  on 
the  whole  being  of  considerable  merit.  It  was  noticeable  that  all  exhibitors  who 
had  not  adhered  strictly  to  the  schedule  were  disqualified  by  the  judges.  This  is 
as  it  should  be.  The  rules  laid  down  by  the  society  are  intended  to  be  read 
and  acted  upon,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  judge  to  disqualify  if  the  exhibits 
are  not  in  accordance  with  the  schedule, 


The  exhibits  were  tastefully  arranged  in  four  tents,  the  largest  of  which 
wore  ocoupied  with  table  decorations,  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  flower, 
groups  arranged  for  efloet,  and  out  flowers.  Tho  groups  made  a conspicuous 
feature,  and  in  tho  principal  class  Messrs.  Hooper  and  Co.,  of  Twickenham 
and  Covent  Garden,  occupied  tho  first  place.  There  was  good  competition  iu 
the  class  for  a group  nine  feet  by  six  foet,  and  the  first  prize  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Filsell,  tho  second  and  third  awards  being  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  Coombes  and 
Mr,  Buckland.  The  stove  and  greenhouse  flowering  and  foliage  plants  made 
a fine  display,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  pelargoniums  and  fuchsias. 
Gloxinias  and  roses  were  well  shown  by  Messrs.  Lambert,  Staples,  and  War- 
wick, who  were  the  chief  prize  winners.  Roses,  not  for  competition,  were 
contributed  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  and  Mr.  R.  Laing, 
Twickenham,  some  very  fine  flowers  being  shown. 

Fruit  proved  one  of  tho  best  features  of  the  exhibition,  making  a beautiful 
and  tempi ing  display.  Mr.  Bates,  Twickenham,  secured  the  premier  award 
in  the  class  for  six  dishes,  and  the  same  exhibitor  also  came  to  the  front  in  the 
class  for  white  grapes.  Mr.  J.  Coombes  won  the  first  prize  in  the  class  for 
black  grapes,  and  other  successful  exhibitors  in  the  fruit  classes  were  Mr.  II. 
Lambert,  and  Mr.  Gregory. 

Vegetables  occupied  considerable  space,  and  in  the  classes  for  cottagers 
the  productions  were  quite  up  to  the  average.  The  principal  prizetaker3  were 
Messrs.  R.  S.  Walker,  T.  Hoar,  and  W.  Lathbury. 

Table  Decorations  and  Bouquets  made  a pleasing  feature,  and  the  most 
successful  exhibitors  in  the  various  classes  were  Mrs.  Fletcher,  Miss  H.  De 
Wette,  Miss  J.  Braby,  Miss  Bainbridge,  and  Miss  E.  Millwood. 

The  judges  were  Mr.  Puttock  and  Mr.  Woodbridge  ; and  we  may  also 
mention  that  the  arrangements  were  well  carried  out  by  Mr.  Simmonds,  the 
hon.  secretary. 


EALING  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  July  7. 

The  great  interest  evinced  in  this  old-established  society  shows  no  sign  of 
flagging,  judging  from  the  twenty-second  annual  exhibition,  which  was  held 
in  the  grounds  of  Hanger  Hill  House,  Eiling,  on  the  above  date,  by  permission 
of  E.  M.  Nelson,  Esq.,  J.P.  There  were  many  fine  features  in  the  show,  and 
few  of  an  inferior  character  ; while  the  arrangements  were  perfect,  thanks  to 
the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  Richard  Dsan,  who  manages  this  society  with  such 
marked  tact  and  success. 

Roses  made  a conspicuous  feature,  and  in  the  open  class  for  twenty-four 
varieties,  distinct,  three  blooms  of  each,  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries, 
Slough,  came  first,  putting  up  well-developed  flowefs  of  Mada-ne  Victor 
Verdier,  La  France,  Madame  Willermoz,  Star  of  Waltham,  Marquise  de 
Castellane,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Pride  of  Waltham,  Sultan  of  Zanzibar, 
Ville  de  Lyon,  Alba  rosea,  Madame  Caroline  Kuster,  Xavier  Oiibo,  A.  K. 
Williams,  Gomtesse  Pruisse,  Annie  Laxton,  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain, 
Madame  Alfred  Dumesnil,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  Prince  Arthur,  Madame 
Margottin,  Abel  Carriere,  Queen  of  Queens,  and  Archimede.  The  second 
award  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  W.  Rumsey,  Waltham  Croas,  who  also  had 
very  satisfactory  blooms.  For  twelve  tea3  or  noisettes  Mr.  Charles  Turner 
again  occupied  the  foremost  position,  putting  up,  in  good  condition,  Innocente 
Pirola,  Madame  Caroline  Kuster,  Archimede,  Madame  Margottin,  Catherine 
Mermet,  Alba  roses,  Marechal  Niel,  Madame  Willermoz,  Niphetos,  Etoile  de 
Lyon,  Comtesse  Pruisse,  and  Perle  des  Jardins  ; Mr.  Geo.  Elliott,  gardener  to 
Joseph  Moore,  Esq  , Melbourne  Lodge,  Ealing,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Morris,  Acton, 
were  second  and  third  respectively.  There  was  good  competition  in  the  class 
for  twelve  distinct  varieties,  and  there  were  four  prizes  offered,  these  being 
the  gold,  silver-gilt,  silver,  and  bronze  medals  of  the  National  Rose  Society. 
The  winner  of  the  gold  medal  was  Mr.  W.  Langdon,  gardener  to  H.  Howard 
Haywood,  Esq.,  Hill  Side,  Ealing,  who  put  up  fresh,  well-formed  flowers  of 
La  France,  Cnarles  Lefebvre,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Devoniensis,  Com- 
tesse d’Oxford,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Louise  Van  Houtte,  Captain  Chiisty, 
Marie  Finger,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  and  Biauty  of  Waltham.  Mr.  Geo.  Elliott 
won  the  silver-gilt  medal,  and  the  silver  and  bronze  medals  were  awarded  to 
Mr.  Chadwick,  gardener  to  E.  M.  Nelson,  Esq  , J.P.,  Hanger  Hill  House, 
and  J.  R.  Harris,  Esq.,  Ealing,  respectively. 

Plants  made  a pleasing  display,  and  in  the  class  for  a group,  twelve  feet  by 
nine,  Mr.  E.  Chadwick  was  first  with  a tasteful  arrangement ; the  second  prize 
going  to  Mr.  A.  Wright,  Chiswick  ; and  the  third  to  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  gardener  to 
H.  J.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton.  In  the  class  for  a group,  six 
feet  by  four,  Mr.  John  SuttoD,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  Wellington  Hcubp, 
Ealing,  was  first;  Mr.  J.  Baird,  gardener  to  A.  Daw,  Esq.,  Homefield,  Ealing, 
second  ; and  Mr.  Alfred  Cox,  gardener  to  W.  Amherst,  Esq  , Suffolk  Housp, 
Acton,  and  Mr.  G.  Weeden  third  and  fourth  respectively.  For  six  fine  foliage 
plants  Mr.  H.  Davis,  gardener  to  H.  G.  Lake,  Esq.,  Fairlawn  House,  Acton, 
was  first  ; the  second  award  being  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  E.  Smith,  gardener 
to  Thos.  Nye,  Esq.,  Oakville,  Ealing;  and  the  third  place  was  occupied  by 
Mr.  E.  Fountain,  gardener  to  Miss  Wood,  The  Elms,  Ealing.  For  four  fine 
foliage  plants  Mr.  J.  Baird  wa3  first ; and  in  the  class  for  a specimen  fine 
foliage  plant  Mr.  C.  Brackley  was  the  most  successful  competitor,  stagiug 
Maranta  zebrina  ; Messrs.  H.  Davis  and  F.  Milsom  were  second  and  third 
respectively.  The  winner  of  the  first  prize  in  the  class  for  four  caladiums  was 
Mr.  E.  Smith  ; the  second  place  being  occupied  by  Mr.  H.  Davis. 

In  the  class  for  four  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  flower  Mr.  A.  Wright 
occupied  the  post  of  honour  ; and  for  six  flowering  plants  the  prizetakers  were 
Mr.  H.  Davis  and  Mr.  Fountain  in  the  order  of  their  names.  Fuchsias  pro- 
duced a fine  effect,  the  first  place  in  the  class  for  a single  specimen  beiDg 
occupied  by  Mr.  G.  Fulford,  gardener  to  J.  Boosey,  Esq.,  Hill  House,  Acton  ; 
the  second  and  third  prizes  being  awarded  to  Mr.  E.  Smith  and  Mr.  W.  Wiigbt 
respectively.  For  four  fuchsias  Mr.  E.  Smith  wa3  first.  Classes  were  aUo 
provided  for  pelargoniums,  gloxinias,  petunias,  and  other  summer  flowering 
subjects. 

Ferns  and  Selaginellas  added  to  the  beauty  of  the  show.  In  the  class 
for  six  distinct  kinds  Mr.  E.  Fountain  was  first,  Mr.  E.  Smith  sec md,  and 
Mr.  A.  Wright  third.  For  four  mosses  Mr.  J.  Sutton  and  Mr.  H.  Davis  were 
first  and  second  respectively.  There  were  other  classes  set  apart  for  ferns 
and  mosses,  and  these  were  fairly  well  filled. 

Fruit  was  not  largely  shown,  but  the  quality  was  first-rate..  In  com- 
petition for  the  special  prizes  offered  for  six  dishes  of  hardy  fruits  Mr.  C. 
Edwards,  gardener  to  W.  Owen,  Esq.,  The  Elms,  Ealing,  was  first,  and  Mr. 
E.  Chadwick  and  Mr.  F.  Milsom,  gardener  to  W.  Lindell,  Esq.,  Manor  Housr, 
Drayton  Green,  second  and  third  respectively.  For  a collection  of  fruit  Mr. 
J.  Baird  came  to  the  front,  and  .in  the  class  for  two  bunches  of  black  grapes 
Mr.  F.  Milsom  headed  the  prize  list,  staging  Black  Hamburgh,  the  second 
i lace  being  occupied  by  Mr.  J.  Baird,  In  the  corresponding  class  for  white 
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Mr.  J.  Sutton  put  up  Muscat  of  Alexandria  in  creditable  condition,  and  was 
awarded  the  first  prize,  Mr.  J.  Baird  coming  second.  Strawberries  were  of 
exceptionally  high  quality,  and  in  the  class  for  two  dishes,  distinct  varieties, 
Mr.  W.  Garlandrov,  gardener  to  E.  B.  Bingley,  EEq.,  Greenford,  was  first, 
exhibiting  James  Veitch  and  British  Queen. 

Vegetables  proved  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  show,  and  in  the  class 
for  eight  distinct  kinds  Mr.  F.  Milsom  secured  the  principal  award,  the  second 
prizi  going  to  Mr.  W.  Wright,  and  the  third  and  fourth  to  Mr.  H.  Davis  and 
Mr.  W.  Roberta  respectively.  For  three  dishes  of  potatoes  Mr.  W.  Wright 
headed  the  prize  list,  staging  Fillbasket,  Extra  Early  Vermont,  and  Beauty  of 
Hebron  ; Mr.  C.  Edwards  was  second  ;and  Mr.  W.  Farndon  third.  In  the  class 
for  nine  tubers  of  any  white  variety  Mr.  F.  Milsom  gained  the  first  prize,  putt- 
ing up  Riverb’  Royal  Ashleaf  ; S.  Dyer,  Eiq.,  and  Mr.  J.  Holden  were  second 
and  third.  Iu  the  corresponding  class  for  any  coloured  kind  Messrs.  E.  Smith,  F. 
Milsom,  and  W.  Langdon  were  the  prizetakers  in  the  order  of  their  names. 
For  fifiy  pods  of  peas  Mr.  G.  Abbott  came  first,  Mr.  John  Abbott  Becond,  and 
Mr.  W.  Langdon  third. 

Table  Decorations  and  bouquets  occupied  a large  portion  of  one  tent, 
and  in  the  class  for  three  stands  or  vases  of  flowers  Mrs.  Hudson,  Gunnersbury 
House,  Acton,  occupied  the  post  of  honour,  with  an  elegant  arrangement  dis- 
playing great  taste  ; Mr.  E.  Chadwick  was  second,  and  Miss  JesBie  Dean 
third.  The  principal  prizetakers  in  the  other  classes  were  Miss  Howard 
Hayward,  Mr.  G.  YVoeden,  Miss  S.  Hogg,  and  Miss  Slade. 

Miscellaneous  Contributions  included  a large  group  of  miscellaneous 
plants  from  Messrs.  Charles  Lee  and  Son,  Hammersmith,  and  tastefully- 
airaDged  groups  from  Messrs.  Fromow  and  Son,  Chiswick,  and  Mr.  J. 
Roberts,  gardener  to  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton.  A 
group  of  plants  also  came  from  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  gardener  to  H.  J.  Atkinson, 
Etq.,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton ; and  cut  roses  from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and 
Sons,  Cheleea. 


RICHMOND  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  July  7. 

This  prosperous  and  ably- managed  society  held  its  twelfth  annual  summer 
exhibition  in  the  Old  Deer  Park,  Richmond,  on  the  above  date,  and  the  show 
was  not  only  of  large  extent,  but  the  exhibits  were  of  a high  order  of  merit. 
Fruit  was  well  sho«n,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  vegetables,  the 
cottagers  in  these  classes  showing  up  to  advantage.  We  need  scarcely  add 
that  the  arrangements  were  admirably  carried  out  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Ford,  the  hon. 
secretary. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  made  a bright  feature,  and  in  the  open 
class  for  nine  specimens  Messrs.  T.  Jackson  and  Son,  Kingston-on-Thames, 
came  first,  staging  Pimelia  diosmaeflora,  Erica  jubana  rubra,  Boroma  elatior, 
Rondeletia  speciosa  major,  Allamanda  cathartica,  Dracophyllum  gracile, 
Hederoma  fuchsioides,  Pimelia  mirabilis,  and  Erica  ventricosa  Bothwelliana  ; 
Mr.  H.  James,  Castle  Nursery,  Lower  Norwood,  secured  the  second  place. 
In  the  class  for  six  Mr.  W.  Bates,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Meek,  Poulett  Lodge, 
Twickenham,  occupied  the  post  of  honour  ; Mr.  W.  Bowell,  gardener  to  Lady 
Parker,  Stanwell  House,  coming  second.  Pelargoniums  made  a gay  display, 
and  the  principal  prizewinner  in  the  class  for  six  zonal  varieties  was  Mr.  J. 
Sallows,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Flack,  Twickenham.  The  second  prize  was  won  by 
Mr.  F.  Barnes,  gardener  to  W.  S.  Graham,  Esq.,  and  the  third  by  Mr.  E. 
Coombs,  gardener  to  W.  Fuizq  Esq.,  Roselands.  Teddington.  In  the  class 
for  six  exotic  orchids  Messrs.  T.  Jackson  and  Son  were  the  most  successful  ; 
the  second  award  being  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Hill,  gardener  to  H.  Little, 
Eq.,  The  Barons,  Twickenham  ; and  the  third  prize  went  to  Mr.  H.  James. 
Fuchsias  were  on  the  whole  well  grown,  Mr.  J.  Dorsett,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Welch,  Westcroft,  Kingston,  being  first  in  the  class  for  nine  specimens. 

Fine  Foliace  Plants  and  Ferns  proved  an  important  feature.  Caladiums 
were  w ell  shown  by  Mr.  D.  East,  gardener  to  F.  WigaD,  Esq.,  Clare  LawD, 
East  Sheen,  who  secured  the  first  prize  ill  the  class  for  six  ; the  second  place 
being  occupied  by  Mr.  G.  Dowe,  gardener  to  J.  Wigan,  Eeq.,  Mortlake  ; and 
the  third  by  Mr  Osborn,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Fife,  East  Sheen.  Mr.  D. 
East  was  agaiD  the  most  successful  competitor  in  the  class  for  six  exotic  ferns  ; 
and  for  eight  Mr.  J.  Munro,  gardener  io  E.  D.  Paul,  Esq.,  Cambridge  House, 
Twickenham,  was  winner  of  the  first  prize.  For  six  coleus  the  prizetakers 
were  Messrs.  D.  East,  of  Sallows,  and  F.  Barnes  in  the  order  of  their  names. 

Groups  arranged  for  effect  made  a pleasing  display.  In  the  class  for  a 
group,  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  square  feet,  the  first  prize  was  taken  by 
Messrs.  Hooper  and  Co.,  Twickenham ; the  second  award  was  made  in 
favour  of  Mr.  W.  Brown,  St.  Mary’s  Grove  Nursery  ; and  Mr.  H.  James  and 
Messrs . Fromow  and  Sou,  Chiswick,  were  third  and  fourth  respectively.  For 
a group  of  plants  in  or  out  of  flower  T.  R.  Geaves,  Esq.,  Hatfield  House, 
Twickenham,  came  first,  and  Messrs.  W.  Bowell  and  T.  Buckland,  gardener 
to  G.  J.  Atkins,  E>q.,  were  second  and  third  respectively. 

Roses  were  well  shown,  and  in  the  open  class  for  thirty-six  varieties,  dis- 
tinct, three  trusses  of  each,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Sod,  Cheshunt,  occupied  the  post 
of  honour,  the  same  exhibitors  also  gaining  the  first  prize  for  twenty-four 
varieties,  distinct,  three  trusses  of  each.  In  the  class  for  twenty-four  varieties, 
single  trusses,  Mr.  C.  Warwick,  gardener  to  J.  P.  Kitchen,  Eeq.,  Hampton, 
was  first ; and  Mr.  R.  E.  West  and  Mr.  W.  Fanning,  gardener  to  W.  Clarke, 
Eeq.,  Roehampten,  second  and  third  respectively.  For  twelve  varieties,  dis- 
tinct, single  trusses,  Mr.  R.  E.  West  headed  the  prize  list,  Mr.  C.  Warwick 
coming  second,  and  Mr.  H.  E.  Lambert  third.  In  the  class  for  twenty-four 
Mr.  W.  Bates  came  first  ; Mr.  W.  Croker,  gardener  to  W.  Regester,  Lawn 
Lodge,  Isleworth,  being  second  ; and  Mr.  D.  East  third.  For  eighteen 
varieties,  distinct,  single  trusses,  the  prizetakers  were  Messrs.  E.  Like,  W. 
Cri  ker,  and  D.  East,  in  the  order  of  their  names. 

Fruit  was,  ou  the  whole,  of  good  quality.  Intheclass  forsix  dishes  the  first 
pr'ze  was  gained  by  Mr.  H.  Cakebread,  gardener  to  Sir  Philip  F.  Rose,  Bart., 
Jlityuers  P«-nu,  Bucks,  who  had  Foster’s  Seedling  and  Black  Hamburgh  grapes, 
d dden  Perfection  melon,  Grosso  Mignonno  peaoh,  Elruge  nectarine,  ami  Early 
Violet  fig  ; Mr.  VV.  Bates  was  second  ; and  Mr.  T.  Osman,  gardener  to  L.  J, 
Baker,  E q.,  O tershaw  Park,  ( hertsey,  third.  For  throe  bunches  of  black 
grapes  Mr  T.  Osman  came  first,  putting  up  Black  Hamburgh,  Mr.  II,  Cake- 
brt  ad  coming  second.  In  the  corresponding  clasB  for  white  tho  prizetakers 
were  Mr.  T.  Osman,  Mr.  IJ.  Cakebread,  and  Mr.  G.  lliohle,  gardener  to  W. 
Cur  ard,  E q.,  Twickenham,  in  tho  order  of  their  names.  In  theolussesin  which 
only  i xhibitors  residing  in  the  society’s  district  could  comnoto  there  was  some 
excellent  fruit  shown  For  three  bunches  of  black  grapes  Mr.  J.  Coombs  oamo 
Inst  with  Mudreslicld  Court,  Mr.  W.  Bates  second,  and  Mr.  W.  Camniii, 
gardener  to  T.  Cave,  Esq.,  third.  In  tho  corresponding  class  for  white  Mr. 
W.  Bates  headed  the  prize  list,  tho  socond  placo  being  occupied  by  Mr.  J. 
Coombs,  and  the  third  by  Mr,  W.  Campin.  For  a single  pineapple  M r.  0 


Hielile  exhibited  Smooth  Cayenne,  and  was  placed  first,  Mr.  W.  Bates  coming 
second.  In  the  class  for  nine  peaches  Mr.  E.  Lake,  gardener  to  Captain 
Boycott,  Haversham  Grange,  Twickenham,  was  first,  showing  Noblesse  id  fine 
condition,  Mr.  O Hiehle  being  placed  second.  For  Dine  nectarines  Mr.  O. 
Hiehle  was  first  with  Elruge,  and  Mr.  E.  Lake  Becond  with  Lord  Napier.  In 
the  class  for  two  dishes  of  strawberries  Mr.  W.  Croker  secured  tho  first  prize  ; 
and  for  one  dish  of  cherries  the  most  successful  competitor  was  W.  A.  Older, 
Esq.,  the  second  place  being  occupied  by  Mr.  J.  Coomb?. 

Vegetables  occupied  a large  portion  of  one  good-sized  tent,  and  cottagers’ 
exhibits  were  quite  up  to  tho  average.  In  the  open  class  for  a collection  of 
twelve  distinct  kinds  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  W.  P.  Talbot, 
Esher,  was  first ; Mr.  J.  Coombs  and  Mr.  H.  E.  Lambert  being  second  and 
third  respectively.  For  six  dishes,  distinct,  Mr.  J.  Stroud,  Police  Orphanage, 
Twickenham,  came  first;  Mr.  T.  Buckland  and  Mr.  Cooper,  gardener  to  T.  B. 
Cartwright,  Esq.,  being  second  and  third  respectively.  For  a brace  of 
cucumbers  T.  R.  Geaves,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  J.  Sallows  were  first  and  second 
respectively.  In  competition  for  the  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons,  Reading,  for  the  best  brace  of  cucumbers,  T.  R.  Geaves,  Esq.,  came 
first,  J.  R.  Tinaale,  Esq.,  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Coombs  third.  Messrs.  J- 
Carter  and  Co.  also  offered  prizes  for  the  best  brace  of  cucumbers,  and  the 
premier  award  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  J.  Stroud,  T.  R.  Geaves,  Esq., 
coming  second,  and  Mr.  F.  Barnes  third. 

Table  Decorations  were  of  great  merit,  and  there  was  sharp  competition 
for  the  prizes  offered  by  Lady  Ellis  for  the  best  arranged  dinner  table.  Mrs. 
T.  Butcher,  South  Norwood  and  Croydon,  secured  first  honours,  Mr.  W. 
Brown  being  placed  second. 

Miscellaneous  contributions  included  a fine  group  of  pot  roses  from  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  a group  of  miscellaneous  plants  from  J.  Liing 
and  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  and  a group  from  Messrs.  Charles  Lie  and  Son, 
Hammersmith. 


GARDENERS’  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

The  forty-third  anniversary  festival  of  this  institution  was  held  at  the 
Albion  Tavern,  Aldersgate  Street,  on  Friday,  July  2,  N.  N.  Sherwood,  Esq., 
of  the  firm  of  Hurst  and  Son,  presiding.  The  party  numbered  about  two 
hundred,  there  being  in  fact  not  one  seat  vacant.  The  tables  were  richly 
dressed  with  flowers  and  fruits,  and  the  dinner  was  so  well  served  as  once 
more  to  justify  the  declaration,  frequently  heard,  that  the  gardeners’  dinner 
is  the  best  of  its  class  in  the  round  of  the  London  season. 

Amongst  the  guests  were  : Lord  Crewe,  Baron  Schroder  (vice-president), 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.  (vice-president),  Rev.  H.  H.  D’Ombrain, 
Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  James  Dickson,  Esq.  (Mayor  of  Chester),  James  Cutt,  Esq. 
(Master  of  the  Fruiterers’  Company),  Major  Bolton,  Major  Saxby,  E. 
Tidswell,  Esq.  (treasurer),  Major  Lambert  (vice-president),  G.  Anderson, 
Esq.,  Sidney  ; E.  Pope,  Esq.,  Sidney;  Hon.  Dicksey,  Canada  ; Messrs.  J.  R. 
Bourne,  T.  Gabriel,  H.  J.  Veitch,  J.  Margetson.  E.  H.  Milner,  E.  Gardiner, 
W.  Takley,  John  Lee,  E.  A.  Cathie,  J.  Laing,  W.  J.  Nutting,  J.  C.  Gesel- 
brecht,  W.  Richards,  G.  Kelly,  H.  Low,  W.  T.  Baker,  C.  D.  Hoblyri,  B. 
Wynne,  G.  Cavendish,  D.  Sjme,  Shirley  Hibberd,  J.  Manning,  P.  Veitch,  A. 
Turner,  Moss,  Bates  (Vilmorin  and  Co.),  Pickard,  Cavendish,  Cooper,  Peter 
Barr,  Allieter,  Alton,  Davidson,  J.  S.  Johnson,  B.  S.  Williams,  Cuthbert, 
David,  E.  R Cutler  (the  secretary  of  the  institution). 

The  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  were  duly  honoured  according  to  custom, 
but  with  (if  possible)  added  enthusiasm,  Major  Bolton  and  Major  Lambert 
responding  for  “ The  Army  and  the  Reserve  Forces.” 

The  Chairman  then  proposed  the  toast  of  the  evening,  “ Prosperity  to  the 
Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution.”  Iu  the  course  of  an  admirable 
speech,  he  said  it  was  in  the  year  1838  that  a few  charitably-disposed  gentle- 
men had  conceived  the  laudable  idea  of  starting  the  Gardeners’  Benevolent 
Institution,  with  the  intention  of  helping  poor  and  distressed  gardeners  in 
their  old  age.  For  years  the  institution  had  not  prospered,  but  in  the  year 
1842,  on  the  election  of  the  present  most  worthy  secretary — (cheers) — matters 
had  begun  to  look  up.  In  1843  the  first  anniversary  dinner  was  held,  and  the 
product  of  that  dinner  was  £40.  (Laughter  and  cheers).  Since  that  time  the 
institution  had  never  looked  back.  (Applause.)  And  at  the  present  moment 
he  was  happy  to  tell  them  its  inc  ome  amounted  to  over  £2,000  a-year.  (Cheers.) 
They  had  funded  the  sum  of  £21,000.  They  bad  118  pensioners  on  the  lists, 
the  men  receiving  £20  per  annum  and  the  women  £16  per  annum.  Since  the 
society  was  instituted  they  had  helped  553  persons,  at  a cost  of  over  £43,000. 
(Applause.)  He  was  sure  they  would  all  agree  with  him  that  these  figures 
spoke  for  themselves.  But  at  the  same  time,  although  they  had  been  so 
successful,  they  must  not  relax  their  efforts.  The  institution  had  daily  wants 
and  increasing  demands  upon  its  resources.  When  he  told  them  that  it  was 
estimated  that  in  England  there  were  21,000  gardeners,  they  would 
imagine  to  what  a degree  of  usefulness  the  institution  might  be  carried. 
Need  he  dwell  on  the  special  claims  of  the  institution  on  their 
charity,  and  on  their  sympathy  and  support  ? Bountiful  nature 
had  showered  this  earth  of  ours  with  lovely  flowers  in  count- 
less profusion,  with  luscious  fruits,  wth  health-giving  vegetables,  but  it  was 
to  our  gardeners  we  looked,  by  their  care,  zeal,  and  attention,  to  culti- 
vate them  and  bring  them  to  the  state  of  perfection  in  which  they  now  saw 
them.  (Hear,  hear.)  Many  present  were  aware  how  arduous  was  the 
gardener’s  life.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  all  weathers,  in  all  climates,  in  all  seasons 
he  had  to  be  at  his  post.  Early  and  late  he  worked,  through  climatic  changes 
of  all  kinds  ; having  to  be  in  hothouses,  in  cold  houses,  in  rain,  iu  sunshine, 
he  was  liable  to  become  rheumatic,  and  many  other  ailments  that  caused  him 
to  be  unable  to  gain  his  daily  living.  He  thought  they  would  also  agree  with 
him  that,  as  a rule,  gardeners  were  not  highly  remunerated.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  £21,000  reserve  fund  to  which  ho  had  alroady  referred  produced  but  a 
small  sum  towards  tho  annual  expenditure,  and  moreover  that  £21,000  was  a 
nest  egg.  They  did  not  want  to  touch  it.  The  institution  might  have  a rainy 
day.  Hitherto  they  had  been  prosperous,  hut  the  time  might  ootno  when  they 
were  not  so.  They  therefore  had  to  roly  on  their  donations  and  subscriptions, 
and  he  was  very  happy  to  say  that  when  gardeners  wero  appealed  to  through 
the  proper  channel  they  did  respond  to  tho  appeal,  lie  could  not  too  highly 
recommend  and  ask  othors  to  reoommend  them  to  beoome  subscribers  to  tho 
1 institution.  He  would  urge  upon  them  its  claims  and  the  necessity  of  belong- 
ing to  a society  like  this,  which  of  all  thiugs  in  tho  world  taught  the  graud 
lesson  of  tolf-hclp,  thrift,  and  providence.  (Applnuso. ) Anyono  who  had 
been  a subscriber  of  one  guinea  for  15 years  was  oligiblo  for  a pension  without 
tho  necessity  of  a uanvnsH.  The  answer  might  ho  givon  that  ho  would  novor 
wnul  tho  pension,  but  thoro  wore  men  who  had  boon  in  affluent  circumstances 
who  woro  now  glad  to  avail  theiusolves  of  tho  holp  alfordod  by  tho  Institution. 
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And  if  they  did  not  require  its  help  for  thomsolvos  they  would  still  have  tho 
satisfaction  that,  in  paying  thoir  annual  subscriptions,  they  wero  helping 
others.  (Applause.)  He  coupled  with  tho  toast  the  name  of  Mr.  John  Lee, 
the  father  of  the  institution.  (Cheers.) 

'The  feast  having  been  reoeived  with  abounding  enthusiasm, 

Mr.  John  Lee  returned  thanks,  ne  said  it  was  true  that  he  had  beon 
connected  with  the  institution  from  the  very  beginning.  It  was  originated 
by  the  late  Mr.  George  Glenny.  (Cheers.)  It  had  been  taken  up  heartily  by 
the  nursorymen  and  seedsmen,  and  eventually  brought  into  the  flourishing 
condition  it  now  oooupied.  Very  great  exertions  had  been  made  for  the  last 
three  or  four  years  in  accumulating  a sum  of  money  with  a view  of  raising  the 
small  pensions  whioh  were  given.  This  year,  happily,  it  had  been  accom- 
plished, and  he  thought  it  had  certainly  given  a fillip  to  the  institution  and 
added  to  its  welfare.  What  had  contributed  greatly  to  bring  it  to  its  present 
position  was  the  faot  that  they  had  a most  excellent  secretary— (hear,  hear) — 
and  he  might  say  that  the  secretary  was  about  the  best  beggar  in  the  world. 
(Laughter  and  cheers.)  For  the  first  few  years  the  institution  had  only  had 
one  pensioner,  and  bad  found  considerable  difficulty  in  paying  his  pension  and 
in  meeting  expenses.  The  number  was  now  raised  to  116.  (Cheers.)  Most 
of  the  hospitals  were  in  debt,  but  this  institution  had  made  it  a rule  to  fund 
its  legaoies,  and  had  never  spent  its  money  before  it  got  it.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  J.  R.  Bourne  proposed  “The  Health  of  the  President,  Vice-Presidents, 
and  Treasurer  of  the  Institution.”  Some  persons  spoke  against  benevolent 
institutions,  and  said  that  if  these  people  could  not  help  themselves  they 
should  be  helped  by  the  State.  He  held  that  to  be  a vicious  doctrine. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  society  did  not  undertake  to  maintain  people  in  a state  of 
pauperism.  It  helped  those  who  helped  themselves  and  endeavoured  to  help 
others.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Baron  'Sobtoder,  in  responding,  said  although  not  an  Englishman  he  had 
been  in  this  country  so  many  years  that  he  could  hope  now  to  entertain  the 
sympathies  that  bound  Englishmen  together  ; and  his  association  with  this 
institution  urged  him  to  the  advocacy  of  something  similar  in  aid  of  German 
gardeners,  and  assuredly  his  countrymen  might  with  advantage  act  upon  the 
example  this  useful  institution  afforded. 

Mr.  Tidswell,  the  treasurer  of  the  institution,  said  they  were  indebted  to 
Miss  Williams  for  the  tasteful  arrangement  of  the  plants  and  flowers,  as  also 
to  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  Messrs  Veitcb,  of  Exeter, 
Messrs.  Cutbush,  Laing,  Paul  and  Son,  Low,  of  Clapton,  and  other  good 
friends  for  the  material  of  which  the  display  consisted. 

Major  Lambert  proposed  “The  Health  of  the  Chairman,”  which  was  drunk 
upstanding,  with  musical  honours. 

The  Chairman  returned  thanks,  and  proposed  “ The  Health  of  the  Secre- 
tary (Mr.  E.  R.  Cutler).” 

The  Secretary  returned  thanks,  observing  that  it  was  the  forty-third  time 
he  had  had  the  honour  of  doing  so.  He  said  that  there  were  fifty  people 
present  at  the  first  dinner,  and  he  was  glad  to  say  that  three  of  them  were  in 
the  room  now.  He  then  announced  donations  and  subscriptions  amounting  to 
£1,430,  including  the  following  : Chairman,  175  guineas  ; Baron  Schroder,  25 
guineas  ; Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  25  guineas  ; Major  Lambert,  30  guineas  ; Mr. 
Dickson  (Mayor  of  Chester),  100  guineas.  This  was  the  largest  amount  which 
had  ever  been  received,  but  as  there  were  some  subscriptions  received  late, 
the  total  would,  in  all  probability,  reach  a total  of  £1,500. 

Mr.  Adams  proposed  the  Royal  Horticultural  and  Botanical  Societies. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  responded.  He  said  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  of  which  he  had  the  honour  to  be  president,  was  often  and 
sharply  criticised,  and  the  critics  were  not  always  the  best 
informed,  nor  were  they  always  guided  by  the  best  sympathies. 
But  he  was  inclined  to  agree  with  those  who  said  the  society  had  not  done 
what  it  might  and  should  have  done  in  the  interest  of  young  gardeners. 
There  waa  a lamentable  lack  of  means  of  systematic  training  for  gardeners  in 
this  country,  and  their  position  could  be  best  seen  by  contrasting  it  with  what 
they  saw  on  the  Continent,  and  more  particularly  in  Belgium,  where  oppor- 
tunities were  made  for  systematic  study  and  for  the  development  of  practice 
with  science.  He  would  indulge  the  hope  that  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  might  awaken  to  its  duties  in  respect  of  this  matter,  and  be  found 
equal  to  all  reasonable  claims  that  might  be  made  upon  it. 

Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  proposed  “ Prosperity  to  the  Seed  and  Nursery 
Trades,”  saying  that,  although  these  trades  had  to  bear  a heavier  share  than 
many  other  trades  of  the  commercial  depression  that  had  so  long  prevailed, 
there  were  not  many  outward  signs  of  consequent  weakness,  indeed,  in  a 
study  of  current  figures,  it  would  be  found  that  the  seed  and  nursery  trades 
were  as  sound  as  any,  although  by  their  close  association  with  agriculture  it 
might  have  been  otherwise.  There  were  many  reasons  to  account  for  this 
happy  state  of  things,  but  he  would  venture  to  name  one  which  might  be  per- 
tinent to  the  occasion,  and  it  was  that  amidst  general  depression  the  seeds- 
men and  nurserymen  did  not  depress  each  other.  There  was,  in  fact,  more 
than  an  average  of  generous  and  kindly  feeling  in  their  business  transactions, 
they  seldom  appeared  in  law  courts,  and  were  better  able,  therefore,  to  assist 
in  such  matters  as  were  now  beforo  them,  subscribing  liberally  to  the  institu- 
tion, and  illustrating  again  the  old  motto  “ union  is  strength.”  Trade  was 
at  a low  ebb  throughout  the  world,  a state  of  things  doubtless  due  to  the 
appreciation  of  gold,  the  artificial  price  of  which  deranged  the  relations 
of  producer  and  consumer.  The  depression  being  general, ‘and  apart  from  all 
special  interests,  it  may  be  expected  to  work  its  own  cure  in  the  natural 
course  of  events.  We  might  therefore  confidently  look  forward  for  better 
times,  and  he  would  ask  them  in  drinking  the  toast  to  indulge  the  wish  that 
when  prosperity  returned  the  seed  and  nursery  trades  would  enjoy  a large 
share  of  it. 

Mr.  James  Dickson,  Mayor  of  Chester,  responded.  He  said  recent  doings 
at  Liverpool  proved  that  horticulture  had  a deep  and  strong  hold  upon  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  it  was  evident  to  all  that  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  had  increasing  claims  on  their  confidence  and  support.  He  agreed 
with  his  friend  Mr.  Hibberd  in  regarding  trade  depressions  due  to  general  and 
not  to  particular  causes,  and  therefore  he  would  agree  with  him  also  in  looking 
for  improvement  as  due  in  the  natural  unfolding  of  events.  As  regards  the 
prosperity  of  individuals  it  rested  so  much  with  themselves  that  there  was  not 
much  to  be  said  about  it.  When  he  heard  a seedsman  or  nurseryman  complain 
he  knew  at  once  that  he  was  wanting  in  enterprise,  or  perhaps  in  industry,  or 
it  might  be  in  talent.  Business  does  not  seek  men,  and  therefore  men  must 
seek  business.  He  was  thankful  for  the  pleasant  hours  passed  on  the  present 
occasion  as  a relief  from  the  turmoil  of  politics,  and  he  should  return  to  Chester 
to  resume  his  official  duties  the  better  every  way  from  having  eDjoyed  this 
festive  association  with  the  benevolent  horticulturists. 

The  Chairman  proposed  “The  Stewards,”  and  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  responded. 


The  musical  part  of  tho  entertainment  was  admirably  managed,  tho  prin- 
cipal vocalists  being  Miss  Mary  Belval,  Miss  Kate  Flinn,  Mr.  Edward  Dalzell, 
and  Mr.  Egbert  Roberts.  Mr.  F.  It.  Kinkee  presided  at  the  pianoforte. 


LEE  AND  BLACKHEATH  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

July  7 and  8. 

The  annual  summer  exhibition  of  this  flourishing  society  was  held  on  the 
above  dates  in  the  grounds  of  The  Cedars,  Lee,  by  permission  of  Mrs.  Penn. 
The  show  was  of  a high  class  character,  and  in  almost  all  the  classes  there  was 
good  competition,  with  the  result  that  the  tents  were  well  filled.  As  the 
arrangement  of  the  various  subjects  was  tasteful  and  effective,  the  interior  of 
the  several  marquees  presented  a bright  and  attractive  appearance. 

Flowering  Plants  made  a bright  display,  and  in  the  class  for  six  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  in  bloom  Mr.  S.  Reece,  gardener  to  R.  Whyte,  Esq., 
Lee,  put  up  well-grown  specimens,  and  was  placed  first  ; the  second  prize 
being  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Hudd,  gardener  to  F.  W.  Prior,  Esq.,  Blackheath 
Park.  For  six  fuchsias  Mr.  A.  Luff,  gardener  to  R.  R.  Hyatt,  Esq.,  Streat- 
ham,  occupied  the  post  of  honour;  Mr.  J.  Hudd  and  Mr.  W.  Jeffery,  gardener 
to  J.  Young,  Esq.,  Blaokheath  Park,  being  second  and  third  respectively.  In 
the  class  for  four  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  flower  Mr.  W.  Jeffery  came 
first ; and  the  prizetakers  for  a specimen  flowering  plant  were  Messrs  S. 
Reece,  J.  Hudd,  and  J.  Rhoden,  gardeuer  to  General  Harrison,  Blackheath 
Park,  in  the  order  of  their  names.  Mr.  Noakes,  gardeuer  to  J.  Duke,  Esq., 
M.D.,  The  Glen,  Lewisham,  was  first  in  the  class  for  a specimen  orchid,  ex- 
hibiting Oncidium  crispum  grandidorum.  Mr.  Noakes  again  came  to  the 
front  for  four  orchids,  staging  well-flowered  specimens  of  Cattleya  Mossiae, 
Laelia  purpurata,  Aoguloa  Clowesi,  and  Odontoglossum  Alexandras ; Mr.  A. 
Luff  was  second ; and  Mr.  G.  Barker,  gardener  to  J.  Hemmerde,  Esq., 
Blackheath,  third. 

Fine  Foliage  Plants  and  Ferns  added  considerably  to  the  attractions 
of  the  exhibition,  and  in  the  class  for  six  the  premier  award  was  made  in  favour 
of  Mr.  S.  Reece,  who  staged  fine  well-grown  specimens ; the  second  place  was 
occupied  by  Mr.  J.  Hudd.  Caladium3  were  well  shown,  and  in  the  class  for 
six  Mr.  H.  Martin,  gardener  to  A.  English,  Esq.,  won  the  first  prize  ; the 
second  award  being  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  T.  Clarke,  gardener  to  H. 
Wolffram,  Esq.,  Manor  House,  Lee.  In  the  class  for  four  caladiums  Mr.  J. 
Balcombe,  gardener  to  J.  S.  Rivolta,  Esq.,  Manorway,  Blackheath  Park,  was 
first,  and  Mr.  W.  Jeffery  second.  In  the  class  for  four  ornamental  foliage 
plants  Mr.  J.  Lambert,  gardener  to  H.  W.  Segelcke,  Esq.,  Herne  Hill,  Dulwich, 
occupied  the  chief  place  ; the  second  prize  being  awarded  Mr.  W.  Jeffery,  and 
the  third  to  Mr.  C.  Nunn,  East  Greenwich.  In  the  class  for  twenty-four  mis- 
cellaneous plants  Mr.  Rsece  and  Mr.  J.  Hudd  were  first  and  second  respec- 
tively ; and  for  twelve  the  winner  of  the  first  prize  was  Mr.  W.  Jeffery,  the 
second  place  being  occupied  by  Mr.  Rhoden,  and  the  third  by  Mr.  H.  Martin. 
For  six  dracaenas  Mr.  A.  Luff  and  Mr.  S.  Reece  were  first  and  second 
respectively  ; and  in  the  class  for  four  Mr.  J.  Lambert  was  first  and  Mr.  C. 
Nunn  seoond.  Mr.  S.  Reece  occupied  the  post  of  honour  in  the  class  for  a 
specimen  plant  ; the  second  prize  going  to  Mr.  J.  Lambert  and  the  third  to 
Mr.  J.  Balcombe.  Mr.  A.  Luff  staged  well-grown  specimens  in  the  class  for 
six  exotic  ferns,  and  was  placed  first ; Mr.  S.  Reece  and  Mr.  R.  Sholdice, 
gardener  to  R.  P.  Barrow,  Esq,,  being  second  and  third  respectively.  For 
four  mosses  Messrs.  J.  Rhoden,  J.  Lambert,  and  J.  Hudd  were  the  prizetakers 
iu  the  order  of  their  names. 

Groups  arranged  for  effect  were  numerous,  and  displayed  great  taste  in 
arrangement.  For  a group  not  to  exceed  forty  feet  Mr.  A.  Luff  put  up  a 
pleasing  arrangement,  and  was  adjudged  the  premier  place  ; Mr.  J.  Barker 
was  placed  second,  and  Mr.  G.  Spong,  gardener  to  G.  Legge,  Esq.,  third.  For 
a group  not  to  exceed  a space  of  thirty  feet  Mr.  J.  Balcombe  was  the  most 
successful  exhibitor. 

Cut  Flowers  made  a conspicuous  feature.  In  the  open  class  for  forty- 
eight  roses,  distinct,  Messrs.  George  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone,  were  first. 
They  were  also  the  most  successful  for  twenty-four  roses,  distinct,  the  second 
award  being  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  A.  Harris,  Courtyard,  Eltham.  The  last- 
mentioned  exhibitor  headed  the  prize  list  in  the  class  for  twelve  varieties,  P. 
Spurling,  Esq.,  coming  second.  For  six  varieties,  distinct,  Mr.  A.  Harris 
and  P.  Spurling,  Esq.,  were  first  and  second  respectively. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables  were  quite  up  to  the  average,  and  formed  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  exbibition.  In  the  class  for  a collection  of  vegetables  and 
salad  Mr.  C.  Nunn  came  first  and  Mr.  Jeffery  second.  For  six  kinds  Mr. 
Luff,  Mr.  J.  Rhoden,  and  Mr.  E.  Smith  were  the  prizetakers  in  the  order  of 
their  names.  For  eight  kinds  Mr.  W.  Jeffery  was  first ; and  the  principal 
prizetakers  in  the  other  classes  for  vegetables  were  Messrs.  J.  Howe,  J.  T. 
Smith,  G.  Cole,  E.  Smith,  and  W.  Garland. 

In  the  class  for  a collection  of  fruit  Mr.  W.  Jeffery  and  Mr.  J.  Hudd  were 
first  and  second  respectively.  For  three  bunches  of  black  grapes  Mr.  J.  Howe 
came  first  and  Mr.  E.  Holden  second,  and  in  the  corresponding  class  for  white 
the  prizetakers  were  Messrs.  J.  Hudd,  J.  Howe,  W.  Jeffery,  and  P.  Wright 
in  the  order  of  their  names.  Classes  were  also  provided  for  melons,  peaches, 
nectarines,  and  strawberries. 


BATH  ROSE  SHOW,  July  8. 

The  Bath  Rose  Show,  which  was  held  in  the  Sydney  Gardens  on  Thursday 
last,  proved  so  eminently  successful  in  the  whole  of  its  details  that  it  was 
generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  that  has  yet  been  held  under 
the  direction  of  the  Bath  Floral  Fe;e  and  Bind  Committee.  The  schedule  of 
prizes  offered  for  competition  was  remarkable  alike  for  its  comprehensiveness 
and  liberality,  and,  whilst  affording  ample  encouragement  to  both  amateur  and 
trade  cultivators,  it  ensured  a full  representation  of  the  several  classes  of  roses 
that  usually  make  their  appearance  at  the  public  exhibitions.  The  compe- 
tition was,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  only,  very  keen  in  the  whole  of  the 
twenty-five  classes,  and  the  flowers  generally  were  remarkably  good,  the  date 
evidently  having  been  most  suitable  to  the  majority  of  the  exhibitors.  The 
flowers  were,  indeed,  somewhat  better  than  those  shown  at  the  exhibition  of 
the  National  Rose  Society  on  Tuesday,  and  the  very  dark  varieties,  such  as 
Reynolds  Hole  and  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  were  presented  in  magnificent 
condition,  the  blooms  being  large  in  size,  perfect  in  form,  and  splendidly 
coloured.  In  addition  to  the  roses  there  was  an  excellent  display  of  straw- 
berries, which  proved  very  attractive  to  the  visitors.  The  interest  of  the 
exhibition  was  materially  enhanced  by  the  lecture  on  roses,  which  was 
delivered  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  by  T.  W.  Girdlestone,  Esq.,  to  a large 
and  appreciative  audience. 
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Trade  Division. 

All  the  classes  specially  provided  for  nurserymen  were  well  filled,  and  the 
flowers  in  the  several  collections,  although  differing  in  relative  merit,  were  of 
exceedingly  high  quality  throughout.  There  were  four  entries  in  the 
great  class  for  Beventy-two  varieties,  single  trusses,  and  the  premier  award, 
consisting  of  a valuable  silver  cup  presented  by  the  Mayor  of  Bath,  was  made 
in  favour  of  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  whose  flowers  were  of  large  size,  very  bright  in 
colour,  and  of  superb  quality.  The  varieties  represented  were  Alfred  K. 
Williams,  La  Duchesse  de  Morny,  Abel  Carriere,  Marguerite  do  St.  Amand, 
Jean  Liabaud,  Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon,  Madame  Charles  Wood,  Madame  de 
Watteville,  Alfred  Colomb,  Pride  of  Waltham,  Horace  Vernet,  Comtesse 
Panisse,  a superb  cream-coloured  tea,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Madame  Eugene 
Verdier,  Prince  Arthur,  Madame  Prosper  Laugier,  Xavier  Olibo,  a grand 
bloom,  perfect  in  colour  and  finish,  Madame  Ferdinand  Jamain,  Baronne  N. 
de  Rothschild,  Mrs.  Baker,  Jean  Ducber,  Annie  Laxton,  La  France,  Lord 
Macaulay,  Souvenir  de  Mons.  Boll,  Reynolds  Hole,  Madame  Hippolyte 
Jamain,  Ferdinand  Chaffolte,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Jules  Chretien,  Souvenir  d’un 
Ami,  Marie  Rady,  Queen  of  Queens,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Devoniensis,  Marie 
Verdier,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Niphetos,  Duke  of  Teck,  Comte  de  Flandre, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Madame  C.  Crapelet,  Star  of  Waltham,  Le  Havre, 
Couutess  of  Oxford,  Dr.  Sewell,  Madame  Clemence'Joigaeaux,  Marie  Cointet, 
Mrs.  Laxton,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Edouard  Morren,  Marechal  Niel,  Countess 
of  Rosebery,  Penelope  Mayo,  Francois  Michelon,  Auguste  Neumann,  Mons. 
Noman,  Exposition  de  Brie,  Madame  Lacharme,  Mons.  Alfred  Dumesnil, 
Madame  Angele  Jacquier,  Emily  Laxton,  Madame  G.  Luizet,  Mons.  Benoit 
Comte,  John  Hopper,  Marie  Baumann,  Colonel  Felix  Breton,  Madame  Cusin, 
Dr.  Andry,  and  Merveille  de  Lyon  ; Mr.  Frank  Cant,  Colchester,  was  a close 
second  with  blooms  rather  smaller  in  Bize  than  those  iu  the  first  prize  collec- 
tion, but  brilliant  in  colour  and  of  grand  form ; Messrs.  Paul  and  Son, 
Cheshunt,  were  third  with  remarkably  good  flowers.  Messrs.  George  Cooling 
and  Sons,  Bath,  also  exhibited  a fine  collection,  the  high-coloured  flowers 
being  particu'arly  good. 

The  contributions  to  the  class  for  thirty-six  varieties,  three  trusses  of  each, 
were  very  numerous,  and  the  several  collections  produced  an  exceedingly 
rich  effect.  Mr.  George  Prince,  Oxford,  occupied  the  post  of  honour  with  a 
fino  collection,  in  which  the  tea-scented  varieties  were  very  strongly  repre- 
sented, both  in  numbers  and  quality.  The  varieties  were  : Reynolds  Hole, 
Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon,  La  Duchesse  de  Morny,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam, 
Marie  Baumann,  Innocente  Pirola,  Queen  of  Queens,  Fisher  Holmes,  La  France, 
Alfred  K.  Williams,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Miss  Hassard,  Captain  Christy, 
Princeas  of  Wales,  Alfred  Colomb,  Comtesse  de  Serenye,  Pride  of  Reigate, 
Madame  de  Watteville,  Francisca  Kruger,  Duchesse  de  Valombrosa,  Star  of 
Waltham,  Xavier  Olibo,  Marechal  Niel,  superb  in  colour,  Mons.  Noman, 
Marie  Rady,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Catherine  Mermet,  La  Boule  d’Or,  Madame 
Gabriel  Luizet,  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  Prince  Arthur,  Jean  Ducher, 
Alba  rosea,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Francois  Michelon,  and  Souvenir  de 
Paul  Neyron,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  teas ; Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  was  a good 
second  with  a very  telling  collection  of  flowers  ; and  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams, 
and  Co.,  Salisbury,  were  a very  close  third,  the  blooms  being  of  full  size  and 
of  high  finish. 

The  blooms  contributed  to  the  class  for  eighteen  varieties,  three  trusses 
of  each,  were  especially  good,  and  Messrs.  Curtis,  Sanford,  and  Co.,  Torquay, 
had  the  premier  award  made  in  their  favour.  The  varieties  shown  by  the 
firm  were  Madame  Lacharme,  Souvenir  de  Rene  Leveque,  Queen  of  Queens, 
Mons.  Alfred  Dumesnil,  Marie  Verdier,  Jean  Lilievre,  Madame  Hippolyte 
Jamain,  Marie  Baumann,  Pride  of  Waltham,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Abel  Grand, 
Horace  Vernet,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  Francois  Michelon,  Charles  Lefebvre, 
Reynolds  Hole,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  and  Ulrich  Brunner.  Messrs.  J.  Jefferies 
and  Sod,  Cirencester,  were  a very  close  second  with  medium-sized  flowers  of 
good  form  and  high  finish. 

The  entries  were  very  numerous  in  the  class  for  thirty-six  varieties,  single 
trusses,  and  the  flowers  generally  were  of  high  quality.  Messrs.  Curtis, 
Sanford,  and  Co.,  Torquay,  occupied  the  first  place  with  finely-developed 
blooms  of  Ulrich  Brunner,  Emperor  Alexander,  Charles  Darwin,  Madame  H. 
JamaiD,  Marie  Rady,  Dudley  Baxter,  Marie  Verdier,  Marie  Baumann, 
Marquise  de  Mortemarte,  Horace  Vernet,  Madame  Lacharme,  Duke  of  Teck, 
Mrs.  Baker,  Madame  C.  Wood,  Catherine  Mermet,  Fisher  Holmes,  Francois 
Michelon,  Souvenir  de  Rene  Leveque,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Beauty  of 
Waltham,  Marie  Cointet,  Mods.  Alfred  Dumesnil,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam, 
Reynolds  Hole,  Jean  Ducher,  Madame  Lelievre  Delaplace,  Captain  Christy, 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  Violette  Bouyer,  Etienne  Levet,  Queen  of  Queens,  Lord 
F.  Cavendish,  and  Marquise  de  Castellane ; Messrs.  J.  Jefferies  and  Sod, 
Cirencester,  were  second  with  a collection  of  great  excellence  ; 
and  Mr.  J.  Mattock,  New  Headington,  Oxford,  was  third.  Tea- 
scented  varieties  were  presented  in  large  numbers  and  in  splendid  con- 
dition by  the  trade  cultivators.  For  eighteen,  Mr.  George  Prince  was  first, 
with  flowers  of  exquisite  form  and  colour,  the  varieties  being  Souvenir 
d’Elise  Vardon,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Rubens,  Niphetos, 
Francisca  Kruger,  Alba  Rosea,  Madame  Cusin,  Marechal  Niel,  Souvenir  d’un 
Ami,  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neyron,  Madame  de  Watteville,  Anna  Olivier,  Mons. 
Furtado,  Innocente  Pirola,  La  Boule  d’Or,  Catherine  Mermet,  Jean  Ducher, 
Mr.  F.  Cant  was  second  with  a stand  of  great  excellence,  the  blooms  of  the 
undermentioned  being  particularly  good,  namely,  Madame  Willermoz, 
Madame  Cusin,  Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon,  Madamo  Margottin,  Souvenir  d’un 
Ami,  La  Boule  d’Or,  Catherine  Mermet,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Grace  Darling, 
and  Marechal  Niel.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  was  third  with  a stand,  in  which  Marie 
Van  Houtte,  Madame  Lambard,  and  Madame  Cusin  were  the  most  con- 
spicuous. 

Amateurs’  Division. 

There  was  a very  spirited  contest  in  the  classes  in  which  the  competition 
was  limited  to  amateurs,  and  the  flowers  generally  were  of  magnificent  quality. 
In  the  class  for  thirty-six  varieties,  single  trusses,  the  Rev.  J.  II.  Pemberton, 
Havering,  Romford,  was  first  with  large,  splendidly-developed  blooms  of 
Horace  Vernet,  Therese  Levet,  Camille  Bernardin,  Catherine  Mormet,  Dr. 
Aridry,  Marqnise  de  Castellane,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  perfeot  in  shape  and 
colour.  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  Ulrich  Brunnor,  Innocente  Pirola,  Charles 
Lefebvre,  Countess  of  Oxford,  Madamo  Gabriel  Luizet,  Henri  Ledechaux, 
Beauty  of  Waltham,  Exposition  do  Brie,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Bello  Ljonuaise, 
Countess  of  Rosebery,  Pride  of  Waltham,  Alfred  K.  Williams,  Mervdille  do 
Lyon,  Souvenir  do  Madame  Alfred  Vy,  Niphetos,  Mrs.  Baker,  Madamo 
George  Schwartz,  Alfred  Colomb,  Madaino  Bravy,  Mario  Baumann,  Francois 
Miohelon,  Prince  Arthur,  and  Madame  Kugeno  Verdier  ; Mr.  W.  J. 
Grant,  Ledbury,  was  a good  second  with  largo  flowers  remarkable 


for  their  high  oolour  and  finish  ; T.  W.  Girdlestone,  Esq.,  Running- 
dale,  was  a close  third  with  flowers  of  medium  size,  superbly  finished, 
and  well  coloured.  The  class  for  twenty-four  varieties  was  remark- 
ably strong,  and  the  post  of  honour  was  occupied  by  Captain  Christy, 
Sidmoutb,  with  large,  highly  coloured,  and  well-finished  blooms  of 
Merveille  de  Lyon,  Madamo  Charles  Wood,  Catherine  Mermet,  Dr.  Andry, 
La  France,  Mrs.  Jowitt,  Marie  Rady,  Captain  Christy,  Marie  Baumann,  Belle 
Lyonnais,  Xavier  Olibo,  Madame  Lacharme,  Abel  Carriere,  Lady  Mary 
Fitzwilliam,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Le  Havre,  Marie  Cointet, 
Alfred  K.  Williams,  Marie  Finger,  and  Louis  Van  Houtte ; Mr.  W. 
Narroway,  Oxford,  second  with  a stand  in  which  were  excellent  blooms  o 
Xavier  Olibo,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Abel  Carriere,  Pierre 
Carnot,  and  Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon  ; Mr.  J.  Weston,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  C. 
C.  Layard,  was  third  with  flowers  of  remarkably  high  quality.  The  competition 
was  remarkably  good  in  the  class  for  twelve  varieties,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
several  exhibitors  was  Mr.  W.  J.  Grant,  who  had  excellent  blooms  of  General 
Jacqueminot,  Marie  Verdier,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Fisher  Holmes,  Alfred 
K.  Williams,  Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon,  La  France,  Marie  Baumann,  Marie 
Cointet,  Xavier  Olibo,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  and  Marie  Rady;  Mr.  T.  B. 
Hall,  Rock  Ferry,  Birkenhead,  was  a close  second,  staging  blooms  of  medium 
size  and  good  quality ; T.  W.  Girdlestone,  Esq.,  third  with  well  finished 
flowers. 

Four  classes  were  set  apart  for  amateurs  residing  within  six  miles  of  Bath, 
and  in  that  for  twenty-four  varieties  S.  P.  Budd,  Esq.,  was  awarded  the  gold 
medal  offered  as  the  first  prize.  The  flowers  were  of  large  size  and  well 
finished,  and  comprised  Madame  Eugene  Verdier,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Alfred 
Colomb,  Alfred  K.  Williams,  Madame  G.  Luizet,  Marquise  de  Casteallane,  La 
France,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Avocat  Duvivier,  Marshal  P.  Wilder,  Merveille  de 
LyoD,  Louis  Corbie,  Abel  Grand,  Prince  Arthur,  Heinrich  Schultheis,  Camille 
Bernardin,  Madame  Louis  Pernet,  Xavier  Olibo  (an  especially  good  flower  of 
this  fine  rose),  Comtesse  de  Paris,  Marie  Baumann,  Francois  Michelon,  and 
Marie  Rady.  Mr.  George  Campbell,  gardener  to  T.  Jolly,  Esq.,  Bath,  was 
second  with  well-developed  blooms.  In  competition  for  the  prizes  for  twelve 
Rev.  W.  E.  Gardiner  was  first  with  fine  flowers  of  Alfred  K.  Williams, 
Maurice  Bernardin,  White  Baroness,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Madame  Lacharme, 
La  France,  Madame  Charles  Crapelet,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Marie  Baumann, 
Baroness  Rothschild,  and  Francois  Michelon.  Mr.  W.  Jones,  gardener  to  J. 
S.  Pope,  Esq. , was  second  with  good  blooms  ; and  Mr.  A.  W.  Southward, 
gardener  to  F.  J.  Walker,  Esq.,  Bath,  third.  In  the  class  for  six  the  first 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Henry  James,  who  had  a fine  stand,  in  which  there 
was  a superb  bloom  of  Marechal  Niel ; Mr.  G.  Horsell  was  a good  second,  and 
Mr.  S.  Brown  third. 

Teas  were  presented  in  capital  condition  iin  the  amateurs’  classes,  and  in 
competition  for  the  prizes  for  twelve  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  was  first  with 
large  and  finely-formed  flowers  of  Belle  Lyonnais,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami, 
Francisca  Kruger,  Rubens,  Madame  Bravy,  Jules  Finger,  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac,  Jean  Ducher,  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Hon, 
E.  Gifford,  and  Catherine  Mermet. 

Open  Division. 

Classes  in  which  the  competition  was  open  to  both  trade  and  private 
growers  were  provided  for  twelve  trusses  of  roses  of  specified  colours,  for  six 
trusses  of  any  new  rose,  for  button-hole  roses,  and  for  baskets  of  roses ; and 
in  these,  as  in  the  other  classes,  the  prizes  were  contested  with  much  spirit. 
For  twelve  trusses  of  any  yellow  rose  Mr.  Frank  Cant  and  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant 
were  first  and  second  with  good  stands  of  Marechal  Niel;  and  Mr.  W.  J. 
Grant,  third,  with  Marie  Van  Houtte.  In  the  class  for  twelve  trusses  of  a 
crimson  rose  ; Mr.  G.  Prince  occupied  the  first  place  with  very  fine  blooms  of 
Reynolds  Hole  ; Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams,  and  Co.,  second  with  a stand  of 
Xavier  Olibo ; Messrs.  Curtis,  Sanford,  and  Co. ; were  third  with 
Marie  Baumann,  the  blooms  of  large  size,  but  rather  wanting  in  colour. 
For  twelve  trusses  of  La  France  Mr.  W.  J.  Grant  was  first,  Mr.  Frank 
Cant  second,  and  Messrs.  Curtis,  Sanford,  and  Co.  third  with  beau  tiful  boxes. 
For  twelve  trusses  of  any  variety,  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams,  and  Co.  were 
first  with  superb  blooms  of  Reynolds  Hole,  which  has  seldom  been  so  well 
shown  as  on  this  occasion;  Messrs.  Curtis,  Sanford,  and  Co.  seoond  with  fine 
blooms  of  Ulrich  Brunner,  and  Mr.  Frank  Cant  third  with  Mons.  NomaD. 
In  competition  for  the  prizes  for  six  trusses  of  any  new  rose,  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant 
was  first  with  Madame  de  Watteville  ; Messrs.  Curtis,  Sanford,  and  Co.  were 
seooDd  with  Benoit  Comte,  a very  fine  crimson  hybrid  perpetual,  and  Messrs. 
G.  Cooling  and  Son  third  with  Alphonse  Soupert. 

There  was  a spirited  contest  for  the  prizes  for  button-hole  roses,  and  the 
boxes  of  blooms  were  particularly  attractive.  The  premier  award  was  made 
in  favour  of  Mr.  J.  Mattock,  who  had  a beautiful  stand,  comprising  Amazone, 
Homer,  Sonv.  do  Paul  Neyron,  David  Pradel,  Niphetos,  Comtesse  Riza  du 
Parc,  Marie  Van  Houlte,  Souv.  do  Therese  Levet,  W.  A.  RichardsoD,  Souv. 
d’un  Ami,  Jean  Pernet,  Anna  Olivier ; Messrs.  G.  Cooling  and  Son  were  a 
close  second  with  a charming  box.  In  competition  for  the  prizes  for  baskets 
of  roses  Mr.  J.  Mattock  was  first,  and  Messrs.  G.  Cooling  and  Son  were 
second,  both  having  remarkably  tasteful  arrangements. 

The  silver  medal  offered  for  the  best  hybrid  perpetual  in  tho  show  was 
awarded  to  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  for  the  bloom  of  Horace  Vernet  in  his 
first  prize  thirty-six,  and  the  silver  medal  for  tho  best  tea  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  F.  Cant  for  a bloom  of  Souvonir  d’EIise,  staged  in  his  second  prize 
seventy-two. 

Strawberries. 

Those  were  plentiful  and  good  in  quality.  For  six  dishes  Mr.  J.  House, 
Westbury  on-Trym,  was  first  with  well-coloured  fruit  of  British  Quoon,  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton,  Princess  Alice,  James  Voitoh,  President,  Loxford  Hall  Seod- 
ling  ; Mr.  II.  Scott  was  second,  and  Mr.  Tiley,  Bath,  third.  For  tlireo  dishes, 
Mr.  W.  G.  Tyleo  was  first,  staging  good  fruitof  President,  Sir  Josoph  Paxton, 
and  Newton  Soedling.  In  tho  class  for  a single  dish  Mr.  W.  Scott  was  first 
with  Sir  Joseph  Paxton. 


Q UK  ION  OF  BEVE  RAU  Kfl. — Refreshing  tho  weary,  stimulating  tlie  Inaot  ivo,  noothlog 
tho  invalid,  ehooring  bho  hooIiiI.—Pubk  Tr  a alone,  by  Its  Intrlmlo  mid  oxoOllont  mud  it  Is*. 
" pales  I lie  lire  ” el’  all  ether  drinks.— A cup  nf  i/nod  lea  is  always  welcome,  as  proved  by  tjio 
fact  that  (1,000,000  (nix  million)  pnokets  of  Hortiimau’s  Pure  Ton.  are  sold  t very  y oar  by 
I 4.0.IO  duly  appointed  Agents,  Chemists  and  Cnn/rcO'  tisrs.  The  description,  if  Itlnek,  I'leee, 
or  Mixed  Tea,  also  tllo  retail  price,  is  plii'iily  printed  on  ea.oh  packet,  with  the  Imperial* 
warranty  that  their  tea  in  free  from  all  adulteration.  Home  unscrupulous  persons  copy  tns 
labels,  wrappers,  Ac.,  used  by  Messrs.  Uorniinan,  purchasers  are  theroloio  euutionod  to 
iivniil  spurious, imitation*.  See  adviiiisvinbutl  iu  all  papers,  and  at  the  railway  euu-uuw;— 

r A’nvf-i 
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FINAL  NOTES  FROM  LIVERPOOL. 

Boilkr  Trials. 

The  boiler  trials  have  been  reported  on  so  far  as  to  conditions  and  the  general 
oourso  of  the  competition.  There  will  he  issued  in  duo  time— whioh  we  hopo 
will  be  within  reasonable  time— an  ollioial  report  on  tho  subject.  It  may 
satisfy  ouriosity  for  tho  present  to  state  that  in  the  two  thousand  feet  seotion 
the  winner  is  Messrs.  P.  and  J.  Mee.  of  Liverpool.  In  the  one  thousand  feot 
Mr.  is.  Heard,  0f  Harlow,  first ; Mr.  J.  Witherspon,  of  Durham,  second.  In  the 
nve  hundred  feet  the  first  wiuner  is  Mr.  Deard,  with  Mr.  J.  G.  Wagstaff 
Manchester,  aud  Mr.  T.  Wood,  Bristol,  equal  seconds. 

Medals. 

The  magnilioent  collection  of  seeds,  roots,  fruits,  models,  and  other  things 
pertaining  to  she  seed  trade,  presented  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  of  Reading 
obtained  for  the  emiuont  firm  the  Society’s  Banksian  gold  medal.  The  great 
collection  of  orchids,  filmy  ferns,  and  Alpine  plants  from  Messrs.  Backhouse 
and  Son,  of  York,  obtained  for  the  firm  a like  award.  The  gold  medal  was 
also  awarded  to  Messrs.  V eitoh  and  Son  for  a miscellaneous  group  of  plants  • 
Messrs.  Foster  and  Pearson,  for  extent  of  excellence  of  their  exhibition  of  plant 
houses  ; and  to  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Upper  Holloway,  for  group  of  plants 

Silver  Banksian  medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Carter  and  Co  for  a 
brilliant  group  of  annuals  in  pots;  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  of  Slough  for  "group 
of  tree  carnations  ; Liverpool  Horticultural  Company,  for  group  of  orchids 
and  ferns  ; Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Son,  for  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  ; 
Messrs.  F . and  A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  for  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  • Mr  F 
Sander,  for  collection  of  orchids;  Messrs.  Halliday  and  Co.,  Middleton  for 
system  of  heating  a small  conservatory,  and,  again,  silver  medal  for  plant 
houses  ; Messrs.  Foster  and  Pearson,  for  collection  of  valves,  pipe  joints  &c 
and  to  the  same  firm  the  like  award  for  a plant  house  ; to  Messrs.  Richardson’ 
of  Darlington,  for  a forcing  house.  * 

Bronze  medals  were  awarded  to  Mr.  E.  Bridge,  for  pelargoniums  • Messrs 
J.  Dickson  and  Sons,  for  succulent  plants  ; Messrs.  Messenger  and  Son  for 
piping  and  valves,  plant  houses,  orchard  house,  &c.  ; Messrs.  Peel  and  Son 
\\  ood  GreeD,  for  portable  plant  house  ; Messrs.  Wrinch  and  Son,  Ipswich  for 
conservatory,  plant  houses,  and  frames  ; Messrs.  Low  and  Co.,  of  Chester 
Road,  Manchester,  for  vineries,  &e. ; Messrs.  Stewart  and  Jack,  for  portable 
plant  house  ; Mr.  S.  Deard,  of  Harlow,  for  Victoria  dry  glazing. 

Other  awards  of  medals  were  reported  last  week. 

Floral  Committee. 

Mr.  J.  O’Brien  presided,  and  there  were  present  besides,  Major  Lendv 
Mr.  Herbst,  Mr.  Richard  DeaD,  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  and  Mr.  J.  Laing.  y’ 
First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son  for 
Pteris  tremula  foliosa,  a showy  variety,  with  richly  crisped  pinnules  the 
colours  fresh  and  pleasing.  1 ’ 

Philodendron  grandidens,  a grand  fine  foliage  plant,  difiering  much  from  the 
usual  style  of  philodendrons,  the  leaf  blades  long  and  richly  coloured 

Nephrolepis  rupescens  tripinnatifida,  a rich  erect-growing  fern,  which  might 
be  described  as  a refined  and  altogether  superb  form  of  the  Cambrian  polypody  • 
but  it  is  too  truly  a nephrolepis  to  allow  of  the  comparison,  and  it  gives 
promise  ot  being  a grand  thing  for  specimen  culture. 

Rhododendron  Aurora,  a valuable  addition  to  the  series  of  hybrids  of 

MmangT  5 fl0WerS  “re  °f  fia®  £°rm’  th®  Colour  a deeP  aad  distinct  tone 

xt  NUt  ci/faroi^sfS  the  plant  brought  forward  at  a previous  meeting  as  P 
Hubbardi  to  wh,ch  in  our  report  we  added  a note  of  interrogation  as  a 
^ar“1.ng  to,  reader.  Being  now  correctly  named  and  shown  in  perfect 
condition  it  obtained  a Botanical  certificate.  ^ 


Io  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Upper  Holloway,  for 

Araucaria  exeelsa  vervaeliaria,  an  exceedingly  rich  variety  of  the  ever- 
beautiful  Norfolk  Island  pia«  ; tho  colour  is  delicious. 

1 0 Mesnr*.  P.  K<*r  and  Son,  Aigburtb,  for 

Croton  Aigburthenns,  a miniature  of  C.  angustifolia,  tho  growth  smallish 
the  leaves  long  and  narrow,  brilliant  orange  yellow,  a superb  table  plant. 

Croton  Ncwmanni  is  a robust-growing  variety  of  tree-like  aspect,  with  large 
oblong  leaves  coloured  in  the  most  brilliant  manner  ; crimson,  orange,  amber 
and  profound  purplish  bronze.  A quite  remirkable  plant. 

To  Messrs.  James  B»ck house  and  Sod,  York,  for 

HymenophyUvm peclinatum,  a delicate  filmy  fern,  with  distinct  leafage  tho 
pinme  being  frizzled  with  ourious  uniformity.  ° 

Trichomanea  meifolium,  a robust  New  Zealand  plant,  the  style  of  which 
comes  near  to  that  of  a Todea.  J 

Polypodium  vulgare  trichomanoides  is  a much-divided  form  that  will  be 
filmy  fern  CJnstaat  ’ the  piaDae  are  exc0Ssively  laciniated  in  imitation  of  a 

Asplenium  marinum  plumoaum  is  of  moderate  growth,  with  pinme  much 
divided  ; a pleasing  variety,  well-adapted  for  frame  oulture. 

Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum  Pay  de  Dom>,  is  probably  the  largeat- 
Howered  variety  of  this  plant  kuown  ; the  Hewers  are  remarkably  woll- 
character”  ^ ^ 8p9:!lal  deli§ht  of  the  deists,  and  the  leafage  is  of  a refiaed 

To  Messrs.  Birkenhead,  Sale,  for 

Nephrodium  Sangwelli,  a pleasing  pale  gre3n  fern  of  upright  growth  the 
pinnae  narrow  toothed.  ° > 

British^  m0ntana  coronan,>  a Pettily  tufted  and  crested  form  of  this  pretty 

To  Kelway  and  Son.  LiDgport,  Somerset,  for 

Gaillardia  Ormonde,  a remarkably  fine  variety,  the  large  flowers  being  of  a 
rich  orange,  shaded  with  browQ  and  crimson. 

Pyrethrum  Lawtonburgh,  a superb  double  white;  the  large  lot  of  flowers 
shown  were  perfect  samples  throughout,  the  form  hemispherical,  closely 
quilled  with  brief  guard,  and  delightfully  pure  in  colour. 

Gymnogramma  scliizophylla  gloriosa  has  been  before  the  committee  twice 
at  South  Kensington  and  has  been  put  aside  for  further  consideration.  It  was 
now  presented  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Messrs.  Ker ; in  each  case  the  plants 
were  in  fine  condition,  and  the  committee  were  enabled  to  make  needful  com- 
parisons with  other  forms  of  G.  schizophylla.  Being  satisfied  of  its  dis- 
tinctness and  value  for  specimen  culture,  it  was  distinguished  by  the  award  of 
a first-class  certificate. 


Co. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

Havant,  Hampshire— Roses,  Ivies,  Hardy  Climbing 


- Wholesale  Catalogue  of  Hutch  Flower . 


Ewing  and 
Plants,  Sfc. 

E.  H.  Krelage  and  Son,  Haarlem.- 
roots  and  Tuberous-rooted  Plants,  dec. 

W.  Van  SchieandCo.,  Noordwijkerhout,  near  Haarlem— Wholesale 
Jrnce  List  of  Dutch  Flower  Roots . 

P.  Heemskerk  and  Sons,  Noordwijkerhout,  near  Haarlem—  Wholesale 
Catalogue  of  Dutch  Flower  Roots. 


©irttuarp. 

On  the  1st  instant,  at  the  Elms,  Hartley  Row,  John  Baily,  of  Mount  Street 
Grosvenor  Square,  in  his  77th  year.  * 


200  ft. 


14X12 
16X12 
18  x 12 
20X12 
20  X 13 
16  X 14 
18X14 
20X14jj 


Boxes. 

20X15 
- 18  X 16 
/ 20  X 1 6 
22X16 
24X16 
WM#  20X18 
L 22  X 18 
US'-  24X18 


21-oz.  and  16-oz.  Foreign  and  English. 

Stock  Lists  and  Prices  on  application.  Quote  “ Magazine.” 

GEORGE  FARMIL0E  AND  SONS, 

34,  St.  John’s  St.,  West  Smithfield,  London,  E.C. 

Thomson’s  Improved  Vine  and 
Plant  Manure. 

THIS  valuable  Manure  is  made  up  solely  on 

our  premises  here.  J 

Every  bag  and  tin  has  our  name  on  it 

frL“rctrriagep“daUN”Sery  and  SeodsmoD’  and  direct 
PiS^yL°nd011  aeent  “ Mr-  George*  !0.  Victoria  Road, 

WM.  THOMSON  & SONS, 

CLOVENFORDS, 

By  GALASHIELS,  N.B. 

CHEAP  GREENHOUSE- GLASsT 

The  CHEAPEST  MARKET  for  every  De. 

scription  of  GLASS  required  by  the  Trade  is 

ALFRED  SYER’S. 

HORTICULTURAL  GLASS  WAREHOUSES 

444,  HOLLOWAY  ROAD,  LONrON. 

h.ehTSto;kD°!  Box  Sizes  15  oz.  and  <il  oz.,  always  on 
hand  at  Lowest  Prices.  Large  Sheets  in  Cases  for  Cutting  up 
Specialty  .-READY  MIXED  PAINTS,  in  2 lb.,  3 lb.‘. 
4 lb.,  7 lb.,  141b.  Tins  (no  Charge  for  Tins). 

Please  write  for  Price  List.  (Quote  “ Gardeners’  Magazine.") 


THE  “INVINCIBLE”  LAWN  MOWER 


IS  THE  BEST  in  THE  MARKET. 

(Vide  RESULTS  OF  CONTESTS.) 

GARDEN  ROLLERS. 
WHEEL  BARROWS. 
Horse  Power  Lawn  Mowers. 

SIDE  DELIVERY. 

PRICES  (including  Grass  Box). 

7 8 9 10  12  14  16  18  20  24  io 
40/  50/  60/  70/  90/  110/  130/  150/  170/  190/ 
Side  Delivery. 

SO  36  42  in, 

£22  £26  £30 


SAMUEL  EDWARDS’  PATENT. 

GOLD  JvfEDAL. 

The  ONLY  Lawn  Mower  in  which 
the  wood  regulating  Rollers  can  he 
used  either  in  front  or  at  back  of 
the  Mower. 


AWARDED 

THE 

First  Prize 

at  each  of  the 

THREE  GREAT 
CONTESTS, 
BIRMINGHAM, 
MANCHESTER 
and  LONDON. 


Sole  Makers,  JOHH  CROWLEY  & Co.,  SHEFFIELD 


LADIESH  SEND  FOR  PATTERNS,  POST  FREE 

“ENRY  HEASE  Sc 

DARLINGTON 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1752 


SUCCESSORS 

SPINNERS  AND 
MANUFACTURERS 


O.’S 


(Direct  from  OURDWN 
Mills.) 

LADIES ! ! 


Ladies  in  any  part  of  the  world  DIRECT  from  their  own 
Mills  with  their  GOLD  MEDAL  DRESS  FABRICS,  send  Patterns 
any  distance,  post  free,  and  pay  carriage  on  parcels  value  £1. 
't'tt’""  ‘-’•Try-,  ~~~  ADIES  ! ! The  Daily  News  Fashion 

JLi  Article  speak  very  highly  of  the 

DARLINGTON  - CROSS  WaRP 
SERGES,  solely  manufactured  by 

LADIES!  ! ^P?AS,E&  %’S  *™OBS. 

SORS,  Darlmgton.  Their  Goods 
obtained  the  only  GOLD  MEDAL 


LADIES!!  SAVE  30  PERCENT. 

by  sending  to  the  real  Spinners 
and  Manufacturers  for  PAT- 
TERNS of  their  New  and  Cliarin- 
LADIESM  sPrinS  and  Summer  DRESS 
NOVELTIES,  from  the  same 
Yarns  as  those  supplied  to  H.  K.  H. 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  ar  d con- 
sequently of  the  very  highest 
qualities. 

SEND  FOR  PATTERNS, 


POST 


of  the  Clothworkers*  Company,  at 
the  Bradford  Technical  Exhibition 
opened  by  H.R.H,  Prince  of  Wales. 

FREE. 
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LATfST  INTERNATIONAL  COMPETITIVE  TRIALS  OF  LAWN  MOWERS, 

At  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society's  Great  Show,  at  Liverpool, 

June  29  to  July  5,  1886, 


BARFORD  AND  PERKINS’ 

NEW  “ GODIVA  ” LAWN  MOWER 

(For  tlie  First  Time  in  Competition)  WAS  AWARDED 

FIRST  J^ISTTD  HIGHEST  PRIZE. 
Address— QUEEN  STREET  IRONWORKS,  PETERBOROUGH. 


s.  OWENS  and  CO.,  Hydraulio  Engineers 

WHITEFRIARS  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


' oVljv  r n T 


No.  88.  Portable  Pump 
for  emptying  Manure 
Tanks,  Cesspools,  <fcc. 
with  flexible  Suction 
and  Strainer. 


mil  fc-  IMPROVED  SEDE-ACTIJM  U flYDBAUlilC  ham. 

. i Jh  npHne  Acparatus,  which  works  day  and  night  without  needing  attention,  will  raise  water 
This  UB^^s^^cT^hout  cost  ior  labour  or  motive  power,  where  a few  feet  fall  can  be  obtained, 
, any  height  or  distaiiM,  wr  txiyute  Establishments,  Farm  Buddings,  Hallway  stations,  <Sc. 

;d  is  suited  for  supplying  ^ n 


No.  4.  Cast-Iron 
Yard,  Farm,  am 
Cottage  Pumps. 


Deep-well  Pumps,  1 
Hand,  Horse,  or 
Steam  Power. 


Double-barrel  Farm  Fire  Engine  or  Liquid  Manuri 

Double-action  Portable  Force  pump,  or  Banow,  for 
The  CASSIOBURY  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER,  as 


No.  49a.  Galvanized  Swing  Water  Carriers,  containing  24,  86,  and  60  gallons. 

No.  49.  Garden  Engines,  all  sizes,  in  Oak  or  Galvanized  Iron  Tnbs. 

No.  69b.  Improved  Hose  Reels  for  Coiling  Hose. 

No.  54a.  Brigade  or  Mansion  Fire  Engines,  in  Galvanised  Iron  Tanks,  on  wheels,  with 
Hose  Pipes  and  Appurtenances  complete. 


Essex. 


_ , . AosoriDtion  of  Hydraulio  and  General  Engineers'  Work  for  Mansions,  Farms,  &o.,  comprising 

8 °^B  bfne^^aUr  Whlels?^ p^ming  Apparatuf.  Batts.  Drying  Closets,  Gas  Works,  Apparatus  for  Liquid  Manure  Distribution,  Fire  Maine, 
HoTePHydrInts!  Pipes,  &o..  &o.  Particulars  taken  in  any  part  of  the.  Country.  Plans  and  Estimates  given.  Illustrate  Catalogues  can  be  had  on  application. 


CONTRACTORS  TO  HER  MAJESTY’S  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

THE  THAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY. 


UPPER  GROUND  STREET,  LONDON,  S.E. 


CAST-IRON  RADDLE  BOILER,  WITH 
WATLUWAY  END  (No.  66a).  from  1>  iuohea  to 
60  inches  long. 


(Telegraphic  Address,  " HOT-WATER,”  LONDON.) 

Have  the  Largest  and  Most  Complete  Stock  in  the  Trade. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDAL8,  ALSO  SPECIAL  CERTIFICATE 
AWARDED,  BIRMINGHAM,  1872  ; LONDON,  1883  and  1886. 

HOT-WATER  BOILERS,  PIPES,  AND  CONNECTIONS, 

AND  ALL  PASTINGS  FOR  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  17th  Edition,  price  1*. 

PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION,  FREE. 

Hot-water  and  Hot-air  Apparatus  Erected  Complete, 
or  the  Materials  Supplied. 


PATENT  RELIANCE 
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SUMMER,  SHOW,  Dei.  A me  Park,  Northampton,  August  2 and  3 (Batik  Holiday 
and  following  day).  £250  in  prizes.  For  best  16  Plants,  £18,  £10,  £5  ; Central  Group  for 
Conservatory  Decoration,  £0,  £6,  £2  10s.;  21  Roses,  £3,  £2,  £1,  Ac.,  &o.  Entries  close 
July  24.  Schedules  and  full  particulars  from  A.  Forues,  Secretary. 

Northampton.  

I*  OS  E 1 H o W a t M A NO  HESTER,  J U L Y 1 7. 

V For  Schedules  apply  to  the  undersigned, 

Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Manchester.  Bruce  Findlay. 
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Wednesday,  July  21. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden  ; 
Orchids,  Stove  and  other  Plants. 
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Orchids. 
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Exhibitions  of  Roses  have  afforded  more  than  an  average  of 
delight  to  the  rose-loving  public,  and  of  satisfaction  to  the  exhibitors 
of  roses.  The  number  of  such  exhibitions  proves  that  the  rose  is 
the  most  popular  of  our  summer  flowers,  and  in  its  season  a special 
subject  of  admiration  with  a very  large  and  increasing  portion  of  the 
great  public.  It  may  be  reasonable,  therefore,  to  expect  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  such  exhibitions,  and  whatever  tends  to  their 
improvement  should  have  the  best  attention  of  all  concerned.  The 
general  plan  and  order  of  management  observed  has  never  been 
seriously  challenged,  except  by  the  members  of  self-admiration 
societies,  whose  policy  it  is  to  question  everything  except  their  own 
imagined  omniscience.  The  eccentrics  of  this  class  have,  in  daring 
terms,  denounced  not  only  exhibitions  of  roses  and  the  promoters 
thereof,  but  the  flowers  also ; and  if  in  doing  so  they  ignore  common 
sense,  they  may  make  an  amusing  claim  to  originality.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  exhibitions  of  roses  at  this  day  are  made  and 
managed  after  the  model  of  the  year  1858,  when  the  first  big  rose 
show  was  held  in  London  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Reynolds 
Hole,  the  author  of  the  delightful  “ Book  about  Roses.”  A run  of 
twenty-nine  years  is  a good  test  of  the  fitness  of  things  in  such  a 
business  as  this,  and  it  cannot  be  rash  to  assume  that  as  no  great 
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change  has  been  effected,  a great  change  has  not  been  wanted.  An 
institution  so  imperfect  as  the  eccentrics  of  the  horticultural  world 
have  striven  to  describe  it,  as  seen  through  their  distorting  optics, 
ought  to  have  perished  when  their  broadsides  of  assault  were  heard ; 
but  it  lives,  it  grows,  it  is  in  some  degree  like  the  institutions  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  who,  in  their  day,  held  on  fairly  well  consider- 
ing the  forces  that  were  raging  around  them.  Probably  the  Medes 
and  Persians  would  have  been  stronger  for  improvement  even 
if  they  could  not  take  the  word  “ reform  ” into  their  political 
vocabulary  ; and  it  is  within  possibility  that  rose  shows  may  be 
made  more  complete,  more  instructive,  and  more  enjoyable  than  they 
are  as  now  made  and  managed.  But  we  must  add  to  the  last 
alarming  utterance  that  we  are  not  about  to  tread  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  eccentrics ; what  we  have  to  say  is,  of  course,  thoroughly 
reasonable  and  altogether  proper,  and  we  shall  only  put  in  print 
what  is  probably  in  the  reader’s  mind  already. 

In  the  mighty  catalogue  of  the  exhibitions,  those  of  Crystal 
Palace  and  South  Kensington  are  conspicuous  as  representative  of 
roses,  and  of  the  persons  who  make  perpetual  sunshine  of  their  lives 
by  growing  them.  In  one  case  a trading  concern  is  the  motive 
power,  but  it  inherits  indirectly  from  the  “ National  ” Exhibition 
of  1858,  to  which  we  have  referred.  In  the  other  case  we  have  the 
“ National  ” itself  iu  a revived  and  modernised  form,  inspired  by 
love  and  kept  apart  from  mere  business ; and  yet,  as  a matter  of 
propriety,  desirous  of  making  all  ends  meet,  even  to  the  serious 
business  of  keeping  its  engagements.  If  we  contrast  the  two  great 
gatherings  we  shall  say  that  Crystal  Palace  has  the  best  of  it,  but 
that  declaration,  if  true  (which  it  may  not  be),  need  not  discourage 
the  members  of  the  National ; it  is  sufficient  if  it  awakens  them  to 
a recognition  of  their  responsibilities  and  opportunities. 

At  the  Crystal  Palace  the  management,  for  the  first  time,  took 
advantage  of  the  space  at  command  to  break  up  the  exhibition  into 
a series  of  separate  blocks  in  place  of  the  time-honoured  half-mile  of 
uninterrupted  boxes.  The  experiment  proved,  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word,  a success.  There  was  room  to  move  about;  there  was  no 
crowding  at  points,  nor  was  there  any  inconvenient  pressure  along 
the  line,  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  the  line  was  abolished.  This 
important  improvement  deserves  special  recognition  : it  was  much 
wanted,  for  the  pressure  along  the  line  has  often  been  so  great  and 
continuous  as  to  render  a visit  to  the  show  a kind  of  martyrdom, 
the  very  perfection  of  an  agony  endured  under  the  the  name  of 
pleasure,  but  justified  by  the  floral  devotion. 

Contrasting  with  the  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition  that  held  a 
few  days  later  by  the  National  Rose  Society  at  South  Kensington, 
the  difference  is  great,  and  all  to  the  disadvantage  of  number  two. 
The  conservatory  at  South  Kensington  is  miserably  deficient  in 
respect  of  space,  for  such  an  exhibition.  To  see  the  roses  in  the 
back  slums  or  side  alleys  is,  in  its  way,  like  crawling  through  a gas- 
pipe — at  least  we  suppose  so,  having  no  special  experience  to  assist 
us  in  the  comparison.  But  the  central  area  of  the  conservatory  is 
too  confined,  and  the  long  line  of  boxes  makes  a long  line  of 
spectators  who  move  reluctantly  and  persist  in  crowding  at  points, 
and,  in  fact,  form  a sort  of  mutual  misery  company,  impelled  into 
a block  like  worshippers  of  Juggernaut,  by  the  commanding  spell  of 
our  queen  of  flowers. 

It  will  perhaps  appear,  from  the  comparison  we  have  made  thus 
far,  that  we  are  enraptured  with  the  Crystal  Palace  method  and 
disgusted  with  the  National  method.  No ; nothing  of  the  sort  ! 
We  leave  the  rapture  and  the  disgust  in  their  hypothetical  purity 
for  the  eccentrics,  who  are  ready  to  pay  any  price  for  the  delight 
of  appearing  equally  original  and  ridiculous.  The  Crystal  Palace 
blocks  were  square,  unlovely  things.  The  visitors  saw  the  roses ; 
that  was  something;  but  the  roses  had  the  half-mile  style  that  we  have 
so  often  lamented  ; they  were  made  to  conform  to  a sort  of  military 
discipline  in  which  beauty  was  lost  and  parade  was  paramount. 
There  is  something  more  wanted  than  dividing  battalions.  Six 
boxes  in  a line  are  not  more  picturesque  than  sixty,  although 
perhaps  more  convenient  of  access.  Cutting  a cheese  in  square 
lumps  does  not  improve  its  flavour.  Roses  lose  rather  than  gain 
for  a collective  view  by  being  massed  in  a number  of  squares  in 
place  of  the  established  half-mile  of  tape  measure  iu  boxes. 

It  may  not  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  National  Society  to 
consider  this  matter.  It  is  prospering  in  a way  that  suggests  it  will 
want  a better  place  for  its  exhibition  than  the  somewhat  suffocating 
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conservatory  at  South  Kensington.  It  may  not  be  beneath  its 
dignity  to  consider  once  more  the  blessedness  of  canvas  and  a great 
space  for  the  gossipers  who  will  intrude  on  such  scenes.  Such  restless 
spirits  are  apt  to  fly  about  spasmodically  to  look  at  a rose  here  and 
a rose  there,  and  never  take  their  proper  places  in  the  half-mile  of 
movers  on  who  suggest  by  their  patience  under  affliction  that  there 
are  are  some  special  advantages  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  under 
difficulties. 

The  blessedness  of  canvas,  with  a great  cool  space  for  gossipers, 
will  not  be  enough  to  satisfy  all  parties,  and  rose  shows  should  be  a 
delight  to  all,  from  the  princes  who  inaugurate  it  to  the  plebeian 
youth  who  sells  the  penny  programmes.  And  how  is  the  great 
delight  to  be  accomplished  % Well,  we  can  imagine  that  the  Crystal 
Palace  method  of  detachment,  combined  with  the  Continental 
method  of  picturesque  grouping  with  the  aid  of  relief  agents,  such 
as  palms,  ferns,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  would  do  something  to 
make  the  blocks  and  divisions  picturesque — or,  at  least,  more  agree- 
able than  they  are  at  present  with  their  hard  surroundings.  We  want 
a picturesque  rose  show,  with  convenience  for  a great  concourse  of 
visitors ; and  not  one  shadow  of  a sacrifice  of  the  opportunities  the 
established  system  secures  for  critical  comparisons  of  roses.  The 
rose  shows  are  well  made  and  managed  on  the  plan  that  prevails  ; 
but  it  would  be  a morbid  stretch  of  generosity  to  say  that  they  are 
perfect. 

To  break  up  the  show  and  divide  the  several  masses  of  flowers 
by  means  of  greenery  might  not  suffice  for  a completely  artistic 
plan.  It  is  possible  that  a facing  of  plants  on  the  front  line  to  form  a 
green  fringe  would  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  flowers.  Nor  would  we 
stop  there ; for  having  put  our  hands  to  the  plough  we  would  make 
a clean  furrow  by  the  abolition  of  the  boxes — if  not  in  all,  certainly 
in  some  of  the  classes.  We  have  seen  roses  occasionally  bedded  in 
moss  in  round  baskets,  and  it  might  now  and  then  make  a change 
to  bed  them  in  Adiantum  gracillimum,  to  supply  a light  stippling 
of  green  over  the  flowers.  The  customary  boxes  with  surfacing  of 
moss  answer  admirably  for  certain  important  classes  in  which  the 
judging  for  quality  is  necessarily  close,  but  we  are  perhaps  too  much 
tied  to  hard  lines,  and  baskets  might  emancipate  us  from  the  old 
leading-strings. 

Should  our  proposals  alarm  any  of  our  sweet  friends  the  rosarians, 
we  will  prove  that  we  have  no  intention  that  way  by  adding  here 
that  we  would  not  care  to  see  one  of  them  adopted  until,  by  means 
of  a series  of  experiments  and  the  testimony  of  many  witnesses, 
there  could  be  established  a sufficient  justification.  We  do  not 
forget  that  when  a course  of  procedure  has  been  agreed  upon,  it  still 
remains  to  carry  it  out ; and,  therefore,  words  will  not  settle  this 
matter.  The  National  Rose  Society  might,  with  advantage,  establish 
classes  for  the  special  purpose  of  illustrating  the  possibility  of 
picturesque  grouping,  and  in  the  meantime  keep  on  safe  ground  by 
sticking  to  established  rules  for  the  annual  exhibition  of  roses  for 
quality ; leaving  all  large  reforms  to  be  developed  by  the  aid  of 
established  facts. 


Mr.  Walter  Tedder,  of  Kensington-gardens,  has  been  engaged  as 
head  gardener  to  W.  Johnson,  Esq.,  the  Birches,  Mitcham. 

Mr.  R.  Ellis  has  been  engaged  as  head  gardener  at  Fetcham 
Rectory,  Surrey,  the  residence  of  Sir  Edward  Moon,  Bart. 

A Rose  Show  of  a non-competitive  character  will  be  held  in  the 
International  Exhibition,  Edinburgh,  on  Tuesday  next  and  four 
following  days. 

Banana  Culture  in  Costa  Rica  is  reported  by  the  British 
Consul  to  be  steadily  increasing  in  the  result  of  its  profitable 
character. 

Birmingham  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society,  of 
which  Mr.  W.  B.  Latham,  curator  of  the  Birmingham  Botanic  Society, 
is  the  chairman,  has  recently  opened  its  library,  which,  it  is  anticipated, 
will  prove  of  immense  service  to  the  members.  The  sum  of  about  £10 
has  been  expended  in  the  purchase  of  books,  and  about  fifty  volu  mes 
have  been  presented  to  the  society. 

At  Norwich  Meeting  of  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons  have  introduced  a new  feature.  In  place  of  the  usual 
frontage  of  paint  and  bunting,  their  stand  is  a substantial  construction 
in  English  oak,  and  the  design  is  a good  bit  of  English  Late  Tudor  or 
Jacobean.  The  museum  covered  by  this  showy  frontage  contains  an 
extensive  collection  of  seeds,  roots,  fruits,  models,  &c.,  and  has  maDy 
claims  on  the  attention  of  farmers  and  gardeners. 

The  Next  Election  is  the  subject  of  anxious  speculation  as  to 
when  it  will  happen,  and  what  will  bo  the  result.  The  election  now 
nearly  completed  has  the  appearance  of  “ a settler  ” in  a superficial 
view  of  mere  numbers,  but  men  who  look  beyond  the  surface  see  in 
the  numbers  the  signs  of  another  dissolution,  and,  having  assured 
themselves  that  it  must  soon  come,  they  ask  themselves  seriously, 
When  will  it  comoP  Wo  gave  the  last  Parliament  a lease  lasting  only 
to  March,  but  it  lived  to  the  end  of  Juno;  and  if  we  now  conjecture 
that  this  Parliament  will  live  until  February,  it  may  bo  properly 
answered  that  events  in  the  political  world  are  ns  uncertain  as  the 
weather,  and  we  are  all  equally  ignorant  of  the  future,  oven  to  the 
extent  of  one  moment  of  time. 


Mr.  Quaritch  has  published  a Rough  List,  No.  77,  containing 
some  important  entries  of  botanical  and  ornithological  books.  We 
note  complete  sets  of  Annals  of  Natural  History,  Transactions  of 
Linnman  Society,  Decaisne’s  Le  Jardin  Fruitier  du  Museum,  Lindley 
and  Hutton’s  Fossil  Flora,  Joseph  Wolf’s  Zoological  Sketches,  Wilson 
and  Bonaparte’s  American  Ornithology,  &c.  The  list  includes  nearly 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  works  selected  from  various  libraries  now 
transferred  to  15,  Piccadilly. 

Artesian  Well  at  Pest. — The  deepest  artesian  well  in  the  world 
is  that  now  being  bored  at  Pest,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  public 
baths  and  other  establishments  with  hot  water.  A depth  of  951  metres 
(3,120  ft.)  has  already  been  reached,  and  it  furnishes  800  cubic  metres 
(176,000  gallons)  daily,  at  a temperature  of  70  deg.  Centigrade  (158  deg. 
Fahr.)  The  municipality  have  recently  voted  a large  subvention  in 
order  that  the  boring  may  be  continued  to  a greater  depth,  not  only  to 
obtain  a larger  volume  of  water,  but  at  a temperature  of  80  deg.  Centi- 
grade (176  deg.  Fahr.) 

Roses  in  Great  Gardens  are  now  in  their  fullest  splendour,  and 
our  friends  the  nurserymen  are  inviting  lovers  of  roses  to  wander 
through  their  fragrant  plantations.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  London  there  are  many  great  and  grand  collections  of  roses,  as  at 
Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Sons,  Waltham  Cross ; Messrs.  G.  Paul  and  Sons, 
Cheshunt;  Mr.  John  Fraser’s,  Woodford;  Mr.  Rumsey,  Waltham 
Cross;  Messrs.  Yeitch  and  Sons,  Langley;  Messrs.  Charles  Turner, 
Slough  ; Messrs.  Laing  and  Co. , Forest  Hill.  On  the  west  of  London 
roses  are  not  extensively  cultivated,  as  in  most  of  the  horticultural 
centres  the  soil  is  too  light. 

The  Art  Gallery  op  the  Corporation  op  London  is  at  last 
inaugurated,  and  the  event  has  been  celebrated  by  a dinner.  Better 
late  than  never  ; and  it  will  be  prudent  now  to  make  bygones  of  the 
many  and  much-merited  reproaches  the  Corporation  has  had  to  endure 
for  long  years  past  for  neglect  of  art.  In  due  time  there  will  be 
established,  as  we  almost  believe  and  certainly  hope,  a collection  of 
works  of  high  art  worthy  of  the  City  of  London,  but  it  cannot  be  done 
in  haste,  and  it  can  only  be  done  by  the  aid  of  good  judgment,  backed 
by  liberal  grants  of  money,  apart  from  all  personal,  local,  or  party 
considerations.  The  beginning  is  well  made,  and  the  President  of  the 
R.A.  makes  public  profession  of  his  approval. 

What  is  the  Jack  Plant  ? — We  ask  the  question  because  we  are 
informed  that  a Jack  plant  is  coming  into  flower  at  51,  Mare  Street 
Hackney,  and  our  informant  is  informed  that  it  flowers  only  once  in  a 
hundred  years.  The  true  Jack  plant  of  the  books  is  the  bread  fruit 
tree,  but  that,  we  will  affirm,  a priori,  is  not  coming  into  flower  in  Mare 
Street,  Hackney.  The  true  century  plant,  doubtless,  is  Agave 
Americana,  but  we  suspect,  taking  care  not  to  affirm,  that  the  subject 
of  inquiry  is  a yucca.  In  many  places  Yucca  recurvata  is  now  pushing 
up  flower  spikes,  and  in  time  should  make  a noble  show.  Will  some  of 
our  North  London  friends  report  to  us  on  the  facts  of  the  case 
presented  ? 

Floral  Committee,  on  Tuesday  last,  had  a fine  run  of  good  sub- 
jects, and  the  business  went  along  at  a brisk  rate.  In  such  a splendid 
show  a reasonable  number  of  novelties  might  be  looked  for,  and  those 
who  on  this  occasion  had  patience  to  look  would  assuredly  find. 
Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son  presented  a remarkable  lot  of  roses,  some  in 
boxes,  some  in  baskets,  a large  proportion  of  the  splendid  flowers  being 
English-raised  varieties,  cut  from  the  nurseries  at  Waltham  Cross. 
One  of  the  beauties,  in  the  style  of  Charles  Lefebvre,  and  having  the 
name  of  Great  Mogul,  was  selected  for  a certificate  : it  will  be  a great 
rose  for  colour.  There  was  a brilliant  show  of  Iris  Kaimpferi,  amongst 
which  which  we  noted  one  named  General  Wolseley,  that  might  have 
had  a certificate  without  damage  to  the  cause.  It  is  richly-veined 
purple,  with  large  yellow  spots.  A most  refreshing  bit  of  green  ap- 
peared in  the  shape  of  a new  tasselled  and  parsley-like  Pteris  serrulata 
Naylor's  Crested  ; it  will  be  the  perfection  of  a table  plant,  and  pos- 
sibly of  special  value  to  cut  from.  The  great  features  were  roses  and 
lilies.  Amongst  roses  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son’s  basket  of  Merveille  de 
Lyon,  Madame  Watteville,  Marie  Yan  Houtte,  and  the  new  Silver 
Queen,  were  conspicuous  for  their  beauty.  Amongst  the  lilies  there 
was  nothing  so  striking  as  Mr.  Ware’s  varieties  of  Lilium  pardalinum. 

A Selection  of  Varieties  of  the  common  field  poppy,  Papaver 
Bhceas,  shown  by  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  of  Croydon  at  R.H.S.,  on  Tuesday 
last,  obtained  more  attention  from  experts  than  any  other  single  contri- 
bution. We  speak  of  them  as  “ varieties  ” agreeably  to  usage,  but  they 
might  more  properly  be  regarded  as  forms,  for  to  fix  and  perpetuate 
them  would  be  beyond  possibility.  They  exist  as  the  products  of 
selection,  and  instantly  upon  the  discontinuance  of  the  process,  they 
will  pass  away,  or,  if  not  instantly,  certainly  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  generations.  They  were  of  all  shades  of  red,  rose,  and  blush, 
varied  with  white;  many  of  them  semi-double,  all  of  them  beautiful 
beyond  any  ordinary  conception  of  the  beauty  of  a field  poppy.  This 
papaver  in  common  with  others,  is  naturally  variable.  Doakin  says  of 
it  “ the  varieties  are  very  perplexing  to  the  student,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  leaves  varying  so  greatly  ” (Flor.  Brit,  ii,  750).  A few  of 
the  more  striking  of  the  field  forms  have  been  named,  such  as  strigosum, 
lobatum,  &c.  The  so-called  Papaver  dubium  (Linn.)  comes  near  to  P. 
Rhcoas,  and  leans  a little  to  1*.  argemone.  So  far  as  wo  have  been 
enabled  to  observe,  P.  Rhcoas  never  acquires  a glaucous  tone  of  colour, 
in  which  particular  it  stands  distinctly  apart  from  the  equally  variable 
P.  somnit'orum.  Turning  to  Deak in  again  wo  note  his  observation  to  the 
effect  that  “ by  cultivation,  many  beautiful  varieties  of  this  species  are 
obtained,  both  double  and  semi-double,  and  of  various  shades,  from 
rose  colour  to  white,  and  not  unfrequentlv  variegated.”  The  flowers 
shown  by  Mr.  Wilks  were  characterized  by  a wonderful  freshness  of 
colour ; in  that  respect  there  was  nothing  in  the  entire  exhibition  to 
equal  them. 
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OUT-DOOR  GRAPES. 

By  Jomki'ii  Macdonald. 

The  situation  for  out-door  vines  is  of  more  consequence  than  the  soil. 
Given  a warm  south  aspect  and  skilful  attention,  out-door  grapes  will 
ripen  in  moderate  summers.  It  is  the  neglect  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jucted  from  June  to  September  that  prevents  the  fruit  ripening  in 
many  cases.  It  is  no  use  to  attempt  to  ripen  out-door  grapes  in  any 
but  a south  aspect,  and  the  better  and  deeper  the  soil  so  much  the 
better  growth  will  they  mako.  Never  having  missed  an  opportunity  to 
note  the  conditions  in  which  out  door  vines  have  been  growing  when- 
ever I have  seen  them,  1 have  long  since  been  convinced  that  warmth 
for  the  roots  as  well  as  the  branches  is  necessary.  Wherever  I have 
seen  out-door  vines  with  their  roots  growing  under  a paved  walk  or  a 
yard  they  have  been  in  a vigorous  condition,  and  all  that  they  wanted 
was  skilful  management  of  the  branches  to  secure  complete  success  in 
all  but  the  most  unfavourable  seasons.  No  one  should  undertake  the 
culture  of  out-door  vines  without  being  prepared  to  have  an  occasional 
failure,  for  sometimes  warm  weather  does  not  extend  far  enough  into 
the  autumn  for  the  grapes  to  ripen.  But  the  fact  that  so  many  fail  to 
get  their  grapes  ripe  should  not  deter  anyone  from  entering  on  this 
cultivation ; for  in  not  more  than  two  instances  out  of  ten  do  the  vines 
receive  proper  attention. 

The  most  satisfactory  examples  of  out-door  vine  culture  that  I am 
acquainted  with  shall  here  be  noted.  In  one  case  a Black  Hamburgh 
vine,  with  its  roots  growing  beneath  a stable-yard  paved  with  boulders, 
and  the  branches  trained  to  the  wall  with  a south  aspect.  On  this  par- 
ticular vine  I have  both  seen  and  tasted  very  good  samples.  The  other 
instance  is  in  another  direction,  and  nearly  every  year  I go  some 
distance  out  of  my  way  to  see  this  vine.  It  is  a Royal  Muscadine, 
occupying  the  whole  south  front  of  a good-sized  farmhouse.  Close  to 
the  house  is  a narrow  border  about  a foot  wide,  in  which  the  vines 
were  planted.  Then  there  is  a wide  walk,  probably  more  than  six  feet 
in  width,  which  is  paved  in  some  places  with  bricks  and  in  others  with 
rough  stones,  and  beyond  this  space  a rough  piece  of  ground  devoted 
to  vegetables  and  a few  flowers. 

As  regards  the  conditions  for  the  roots,  I do  not  think  anything 
could  look  more  unsuitable ; but  then  one  cannot  tell  how  far  they 
have  travelled  in  search  of  food.  But  this  I do  know,  that  good  crops 
are  obtained  at  least  three  seasons  out  of  four.  But  then  the  growth 
is  well  attended  to.  They  are  pruned  on  the  spur  system,  the  old 
rods  being  about  thirty  inches  apart,  so  that  when  the  young  growth 
is  nailed  in  the  branches  are  not  unduly  crowded. 

In  neither  of  these  cases  do  the  roots  get  any  attention.  In  the 
case  of  the  Black  Hamburgh  vine  the  whole  of  the  yard  is  paved  over, 
yet  the  roots  are  never  assisted  with  water  ; the  natural  rainfall  is  all 
they  get. 

I do  not  refer  to  these  cases  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  appear 
that  a paved  or  covered  surface  for  the  roots  is  a necessity ; I do  so 
because  I am  aware  that  many  have  large  uncovered  walls  which  they 
would  be  glad  to  see  clothed  with  plants  of  some  kind,  but  they 
hesitate  to  plant  because  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a suitable  soil 
for  the  roots.  But  as  I have  shown,  elaborate  preparation  for  the  roots 
is  not  always  necessary.  Not  that  I wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I 
advocate  no  preparation  at  all ; on  the  contrary,  I say  by  all  means 
prepare  a good  border  for  the  roots  when  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  because 
by  so  doing  the  chances  of  success  will  be  increased.  The  best  way  to 
do  it  is  to  get  rid  of  all  the  old  soil  and  replace  it  with  good  loam.  A 
border  two  feet  deep  and  eight  feet  wide  will  serve  for  all  ordinary 
cases.  _ As  regards  drainage,  none  of  that  will  be  required  unless  the 
situation  should  be  very  low.  Where  it  is  not  convenient  to  make  a 
new  border  altogether  I should  advise  that  a good-sized  space  for  the 
roots  be  stirred  up  at  least  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  some  manure 
mixed  with  the  staple,  for  it  is  desirable  to  give  the  roots  a good 
start. 

With  respect  to  the  best  grapes  for  this  purpose  there  is  not  a wide 
range  to  choose  from.  The  Black  Hamburgh  should  be  selected  only 
for  the  warmest  positions,  and  where  the  branches  are  likely  to  obtain 
the  attention  they  require.  The  most  hardy  black  grape  is  Esperione, 
but  the  berries  of  this  variety  require  to  be  thinned  to  get  them  a good 
size.  Royal  Muscadine  is  a fine  amber-coloured  grape,  and  when 
judiciously  attended  to  produces  very  satisfactory  crops.  The  Dutch 
Sweetwater  is  undoubtedly  the  most  reliable  of  .all  outdoor  grapes,  as 
it  will  ripen  where  others  fail  to  do  so.  The  berries  are  rather  small 
if  they  are  not  thinned  out,  but  it  is  a very  sweet  grape  when  ripe. 

The  early  spring  and  summer  weather  was  not  at  all  favourable  for 
outdoor  grapes.  The  long-continued  cold  weather  prevented  them 
making  much  progress  towards  growth,  and  although  the  weather  has 
been  more  favourable  of  late  the  vines  are  not  in  a forward  condition, 
and  for  that  reason  they  require  more  than  ordinary  care  at  the  hands 
of  the  cultivator. 

The  first  attention  they  require  will  be  to  regulate  the  growth  and 
to  cut  away  such  as  is  not  wanted.  Those  shoots  which  are  showing 
the  best  bunches  of  grapes  must  be  left,  or  rather  a sufficient  number 
to  form  a crop,  and  they  must  be  equally  distributed  all  over  the  vine. 
Only  one  bunch  must  be  left  on  each  shoot,  and  the  top  of  the  shoot 
carrying  the  bunches  must  be  cut  off  so  as  to  leave  only  three  leaves 
above  the  bunch.  Where  bearing  wood  for  next  year  is  not  wanted,  all 
that  on  which  there  are  no  grapes  must  be  cut  away,  except  one  branch, 
as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  one  shoot  on  each  spur,  or  the 
spur  will  die.  All  the  lateral  growth,  after  the  bearing  branches  are 
made  secure,  must  be  cut  away  as  fast  as  the  shoots  have  reached  one 
foot  in  length. 


KEATING’S  POWDER.— Kills  bu^a,  moths,  fleas,  and  all  insects 
Harmless  to  everything  butinssets.  Tins,  6d.  and  Is. — [Advt.1 
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MOCK  ORANGE. 

The  common  mock  orange,  Philadelphus  corono/riue,  may  be  found 
in  almost  every  garden,  aDd  is  certainly  worthy  of  a place  in  the  rustic 
shrubbery.  It  is  usually  spoken  of  as  the  “ syringa,”  but  it  is  not  a 
syringa,  and  people  who  value  accuracy  should  repudiate  the  misnomer. 
The  Lilac  is  the  syringa,  and  it  is  a long  way  removed  from  the 
Philadelphus.  The  common  mock  orange  is  occasionally  seen  looking 
so  fresh  and  flowery  that  one  could  scarcely  wish  for  a better  thing  of 
its  class,  but  often  it  makes  a poor  appearance,  or  rather,  perhaps  I 
should  say,  a weedy  appearance,  and  we  should  not  hastily  class  it  with 
“ choice  ” things.  However,  it  has  its  uses,  and  the  double  flowering 
variety  is  as  good  as  the  single,  and  perhaps  a little  more  strongly 
scented.  For  such  as  can  enjoy  the  odour  of  the  mock  orange  the 
double  coronarius  may  be  recommended. 

There  is  an  astonishing  number  of  species  and  varieties  of  Phila- 
delphus in  cultivation ; too  many  for  reasonable  purposes,  but  a 
certain  few  of  the  number  are  at  the  present  time  most  valuable  in  the 
shrubberies,  their  mountains  of  snow-white  flowers  presenting  a most 
cheerful  appearance,  while  the  strong  odour  they  emit  is  agreeable 
when  diffused,  and  has  a very  genuine  summer  flavour ; it  is  a sort  of 
advertisement  that  summer  has  come. 

When  compared  with  a general  collection,  it  must  be  owned  that 
P.  coronarius  proves  itself  a good  thing,  but  to  show  its  best  qualities 
it  requires  a warm  soil  and  free  air  ; it  never  attains  to  a satisfactory 
growth  when  crowded  up  with  encroaching  trees  in  a starving  position, 
as  we  often  see  it.  As  it  flowers  first  in  the  whole  series,  and  most 
people  enjoy  its  powerful  odour,  we  dare  not  pronounce  on  its  exclusion 
from  the  list  of  useful  flowering  trees. 

Gordon’s  Philadelphus  is  one  of  the  best  known,  because  a 
tremendous  grower,  flowering  pi'ofusely,  and  making  a distinct  and  telling 
effect  in  the  plantations.  It  is  Philadelphus  Gordonianus,  of  American 


MOCK  ORANGE,  PhiladelpJius  laxus , 


origin,  towering  highest  of  any,  and  producing  about  Midsummer,  or 
later,  a vast  profusion  of  large  pure  white  flowers  that  emit  a powerful 
fragrance.  Where  only  half  a-dozen  mock  oranges  are  required  this 
fine  plant  should  be  one  of  them. 

Large  Flowered  is  properly  named,  for  the  flowers  are  the  largest 
of  all.  Its  catalogue  and  garden  names  are  Philadelphus  grandiflorus, 
P.  speciosus,  and  P.  latifolius.  I will  not  say  that  the  trees  bearing 
these  several  names  are  absolutely  one  and  the  same,  but  they  certainly 
come  so  near  that  their  differences  are  of  no  practical  consequence,  and 
the  names  smell  of  the  trade  catalogue  much  more  than  of  the  botanic 
garden.  This  is  of  gigantic  stature,  rising  ten  to  twenty  feet ; the 
leaves  are  broad,  roundish  ovate,  of  a full  green  colour  ; the  flowers  are 
produced  in  profusion  and  present  a glorious  appearance.  It  is  one  of 
the  latest  to  show  its  flowers. 

California  makes  a better  impression  in  this  field  than  Japan,  for 
P.  Calif ornicus  is  a fine  tree,  very  leafy,  very  green,  the  flowers  large 
and  strongly  scented. 

Japan  is  represented  by  P.  Yokohama  and  P.  Satsumi.  They  are 
late  to  flower  and  of  quite  secondary  importance,  but  both  are  good. 
Where  there  are  so  many  to  choose  from  we  can  afford  to  put  the 
Japanese  species  in  the  Index  expurgatorius. 

Mexico  has  an  offering  for  us  in  P.  Mexicana,  quite  a small 
growing  thing,  with  small  leaves  like  a poor  privet. 

Columbia  is  probably  represented  in  P.  Columbensis.  It  is  a fine 
thing  with  large  leaves,  medium-sized  flowers,  produced  in  profusion, 
and  one  of  the  latest,  which  does  not  in  any  way  detract  from  its 
value. 

North  America  contributes  freely.  In  addition  to  American 
sorts  already  named  it  will  be  convenient  to  place  here  P.  Lewisi,  a 
branching  tree  of  free  growth,  flowering  late ; P.  hirsutus,  leaves 
smallish,  flowers  smallish,  good  ; P.  Sclirenki  is  probably  American,  it 
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is  of  free  growth,  straggling  habit,  and  middling  quality  ; P.  inodorus 
is  handsome  and  late,  and  quite  of  average  quality  ; P.  verrucosus  is  a 
towering  giant,  soon  rising  to  fifteen  feet  in  a good  soil ; the  leaves  are 
broad,  blunt,  thin  in  texture,  light  green,  flowers  few  and  late.  P.  laxus 
is  perhaps  the  best  of  all  the  mock  oranges  to  stand  alone,  as  with  age 
it  acquires  a fine  freedom  of  contour,  and  the  flowers  are  large,  fragrant, 
and  abundantly  produced. 

India  sends  P.  tomentosus,  a native  of  Nepaul.  It  is  of  no  use  in 
the  English  garden.  W. 


CULTIVATION  OF  THE  PLUM: 

By  James  Docolas. 

The  plum  is  an  old  established  favourite  of  our  gardens,  and  is  culti- 
vated in  many  different  ways.  As  early  as  1629  Parkinson  enumerates 
no  less  than  sixty  varieties  of  plums,  exclusive  of  the  “ apricockes,  which 
are  certainly  a kind  of  plum,”  he  says.  Some  previous  writers  had 
included  the  peach  as  well  as  the  apricot  with  the  plums,  but  to  this 
inclusion  Parkinson  objected.  His  list  had  been  carefully  prepared  by 
the  aid  of  his  good  friends,  Master  John  Tradescant  and  Master  John 
Millen,  both  of  whom,  he  Bays,  had  wonderfully  laboured  to  obtain  all 
the  rarest  fruits  they  could  hear  of.  Philip  Miller  reduces  his  list  to 
thirty  varieties,  some  of  them  being  the  same  as  those  enumerated  by 
Parkinson  one  hundred  years  previously.  In  Thompson’s  “ Gardener’s 
Assistant”  forty-four  varieties  are  enumerated  and  described.  If  that 
number  was  reduced  to  a dozen  of  the  very  best  early.,  mid-season,  and  late 
free  bearing  varieties  it  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  all  practical 
purposes. 

The  Plum  is  not  very  particular  as  to  its  requirements  in  regard 
to  soil  or  situation.  Indeed  I have  found  the  trees  produce  better 
flavoured  fruit  in  light  soils  than  in  those  that  are  heavy.  I strongly 
recommend  deeply  working  of  the  soil  for  plums,  as  for  all  other 
classes  of  fruit.  The  trees  as  a rule  have  a tendency  to  produce  roots 
near  the  surface,  and  they  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  do  this  by 
mulching  over  the  roots  with  decayed  manure. 

For  Small  Gardens  pyramid  trained  trees  are  the  best.  They 
may  be  planted  four  or  five  feet  apart  at  first,  and  every  alternate  tree 
may  be  thinned  out,  when  they  become  over-crowded.  In  deeply- 
worked  and  moderately  rich  soil  the  trees  have  a tendency  to  produce 
strong  shoots  resembling  those  produced  from  the  stools  of  an  osier 
bed,  and  when  that  is  the  case  they  can  only  be  brought  into  bearing 
condition  by  lifting  and  replanting  the  trees,  and  when  they  are  in  a 
young  state  this  can  be  easily  done  by  cutting  round  the  roots  with  a 
spade  eighteen  inches  from  the  bole,  and  lifting  it  bodily  out  of  the 
ground,  letting  it  into  the  same  place  at  once.  Our  pyramids  are  ten 
feet  apart.  The  trees  have  never  gummed  with  us,  because  the  soil  is 
kept  at  a uniform  degree  of  temperature  by  the  mulching  and  draining 
of  the  ground,  nor  does  the  fruit  ever  drop  off  prematurely. 

Standard  Trees  in  orchards,  when  of  large  size,  and  planted  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  apart,  when  once  arrived  at  a bearing  state 
would  continue  to  bear  good  crops  annually  but  for  spring  frosts, 
which  play  sad  havoc  with  the  blossoms  in  the  early  months  of  the 
year.  The  dwarf  trained  or  pyramid  trees  are  not  so  readily  injured 
by  spring  frosts  as  the  tall  trees,  whether  they  be  plums,  pears,  or 
apples. 

Propagation. — The  plum  tree  is  propagated  by  budding  or  graft- 
ing, but  some  kinds  come  true  from  seeds,  and  others  are  very  readily 
increased  from  suckers.  By  far  the  largest  proportion  are  propagated 
by  budding,  and  the  stocks  for  this  purpose  are  usually  raised  from 
seeds ; but  I am  writing  this  article  for  the  instruction  of  amateurs 
and  gardeners,  and  the  best  advice  I can  give  to  them  is  to  purchase 
the  trees  they  require  in  the  nursery,  and  leave  the  work  of  propaga- 
tion to  those  who  make  it  their  daily  work.  This  method  is  not  only 
better  but  cheaper,  not  only  in  the  long  run  but  in  the  beginning. 

Dessert  Plums. — In  order  to  obtain  plums  of  the  best  quality  the 
trees  should  be  trained  against  walls,  and  for  this  purpose  trees  can 
be  obtained  in  the  nursery  of  three,  four,  or  five  years’  growth.  Such 
trees  will  very  speedily  come  into  bearing,  and,  being  sheltered  by  the 
walls,  an  excellent  opportunity  is  afforded  to  protect  the  blossoms  from 
frost  by  hanging  some  netting  in  front  of  the  wall  when  the  trees  are 
in  blossom.  I have  had  considerable  experience  of  fruit  culture  in 
Scotland,  and  am  therefore  in  a position  to  say  that  no  good  dessert 
plums  can  be  obtained  in  that  country  unless  they  are  grown  on  walls 
or  under  glass.  The  old  school  (as  it  is  called)  of  Scotch  gardeners 
cultivated  wall  trees  better  than  any  other  gardeners  in  the  whole 
world,  I believe,  and  I had  the  privilege  of  being  trained  under  one  of 
the  best  of  them.  His  system  of  planting  plum  trees  was  to  use 
nothing  but  pure  maiden  loam  round  the  roots,  and  to  grow  the  trees 
on  ground  that  was  not  over  rich  in  manure. 

Foung  Plum  Trees  have  a tendency  to  make  far  too  vigorous 
growth  in  whatever  position  they  are  planted ; and  very  vigorous 
growths  have  an  inveterate  tendency  to  canker  and  gum  after  a few 
years,  besides  being  useless  for  the  purpose  of  fruit  bearing. 
Beginners  in  the  culture  of  fruits  cannot  know  too  early  that  strong, 
vigorous  growths  should  be  avoided  as  the  plague,  and  that  medium 
growths  which  can  be  well  ripened  are  the  best  to  produce  fruit  or 
fruitful  spurs,  and  it  is  always  best  to  err  on  the  side  of  under  than 
over  vigour.  If  manure  is  found  to  bo  necessary  it  is  best  applied  in 
the  form  of  mulchings.  It  may  be  tedious  to  describe  the  details 
minutely  of  the  training  of  wall  trees  ; in  fact  a practical  lesson  in 
training  would  be  necessary,  but  the  following  main  principles  must 
not  bo  deviated  from.  Take  a “ maiden  ” or  yearling  tree  to  begin 
with.  It  ought  to  have  one  strong  growth  only,  and  this  ought  to  bo 
cut  back  to  within  nine  inches  or  a foot  of  tho  union  of  the  Btock  and 
scioD.  Next  season  throo  shoots  will  be  produced,  ono  in  tho  centre 
and  on  each  side. 


The  Pruning  for  next  season  consists  in  shortening  the  young 
wood  to  within  fifteen  inches  or  so  of  the  point  from  whence  it  started, 
and  the  following  season  will  be  the  one  in  which  the  foundation  for 
a perfectly- trained  tree  will  be  laid.  Each  side  of  the  tree  must  be 
equally  balanced,  and  the  shoots  must  be  trained  in  the  form  of  a fan. 
When  the  tree  has  arrived  at  this  stage,  and  has  become  established  in 
good  soil,  it  may  produce  vigorous  shoots,  and  the  best  way  to  deal 
with  it  is  to  pinch  the  shoots  before  they  have  grown  too  much.  They 
will  speedily  produce  three  or  four  weaker  growths,  and  by  this 
system  of  pinching  the  wall  would  be  furnished  with  bearing  wood 
much  sooner  than  by  the  older  system  of  laying  in  the  growths  their 
whole  length.  The  young  wood  must  not  be  laid  in  too  closely,  else  it 
will  not  ripen  well.  Each  leaf  must  have  sufficient  space  to  develop 
itself,  and  just  as  they  are  exposed  to  the  sun  and  free  air  of 
heaven  will  their  functions  be  performed.  Perfect  and  well-developed 
leaves  will  produce  fruitful  buds.  But  it  must  be  observed  that 
fruitful  spurs  have  to  be  produced  by  a course  of  judicious  training 
before  blossoms  can  be  expected.  Whether  the  wood  is  trained  to  the 
wall  itself  by  nails,  or  to  a trellis  fixed  to  it  in  the  first  place, 
remember  this,  that  the  tendency  is  always  to  train  in  too  much  rather 
than  too  little,  and  that  crowded  branches  will  never  produce  first- 
rate  fruit.  The  branches  must  also  be  straight,  and  they  must  neither 
cross  nor  run  into  each  other. 

Pyramids. — In  reference  to  the  training  of  pyramids,  the  system  of 
pinching  the  vigorous  young  growths  may  also  be  followed  the  same 
as  recommended  for  walls.  Those  trees  intended  for  standards  should 
be  trained  with  a stem  about  six  feet  high,  and  at  that  height  an 
equally-balanced  head  should  be  encouraged  and  pruned  to  produce 
healthy,  fruitful  wood.  Such  trees  may  be  planted  twenty  or  twenty-five 
feet  apart,  and  the  ground  underneath  may  be  planted  with  straw- 
berries or  some  culinary  crops : lettuce,  carrots,  onions,  or  similar 
small  growing  subjects. 

Pot  Culture. — Plum  trees  are  excellent  for  pot  culture  under 
glass,  and  it  is  truly  astonishing  what  a very  large  quantity  of  fruit 
can  be  produced  from  a well-grown  tree  four  or  five  years  old  in  a twelve 
or  thirteen  inch  pot.  The  mode  of  culture  is  the  same  as  advised  for 
peaches  and  nectarines  in  pots  at  page  364. 

Insect  Enemies. — The  plum  trees  are  very  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  aphis,  both  under  glass  and  out  of  doors.  It  can  be  readily  destroyed 
by  fumigating  under  glass  or  syringing  the  trees  with  soft  soapy 
water  out  of  doors. 

The  best  twelve  dessert  plums  are  July  Green  Gage,  Dennistou’s 
Superb,  Green  Gage,  Oullin’s  Golden  Gage,  Hulling’s  Superb,  Purple 
Gage,  Transparent  Gage,  Jefferson,  Kirke’s,  Coe’s  Golden  Drop, 
Heine  Claude  de  Bavay,  and  Late  Rivers.  Were  I limited  to  three 
varieties  of  plums,  I would  choose  Transparent  Gage,  Jefferson,  and 
Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  and  if  I had  room  for  one  only  it  would  be  the 
last  named.  As  a trained  tree  for  a wall  Coe’s  Golden  Drop  is 
invaluable.  Its  fruit  may  be  preserved  by  gathering  it  from  the 
tree  for  use,  and  preserving  it  in  the  fruit  room  for  a period  of 
three  or  four  months.  The  fruit  may  be  hung  up  in  the  fruit  room. 

The  best  six  cooking  plums  are  Early  Rivers,  Early  Orleans, 
Goliath,  Victoria  (the  best  of  all),  Diamond,  and  Belle  de  Septembre. 
The  variety  Victoria  is  the  freest  bearing  of  all  plums,  and  when 
grown  on  a wall,  as  it  often  is  in  the  north,  it  is  also  used  for  dessert. 


LACHENALIAS. 

The  month  of  July  is  the  proper  time  to  repot  the  bulbs  of  lachenalias, 
as  they  will  soon  begin  to  form  new  roots,  and  for  the  plants  to  get  the 
full  benefit  of  the  roots  they  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  receptacles  in 
which  they  are  to  flower  before  any  roots  are  formed.  The  lachenalias 
are  admirably  adapted  for  filling  suspended  baskets.  In  fact,  for  that 
purpose  I know  no  other  plant  that  will  last  so  long  in  flower  or  that 
can  be  grown  with  so  little  trouble.  It  is  only  necessary  to  plant  the 
baskets  with  the  bulbs  and  hang  them  up  in  the  greenhouse  where 
they  can  get  plenty  of  light  and  air.  We  line  our  baskets  with  green 
moss,  beginning  at  the  bottom  with  a layer  of  moss  and  then  a layer 
of  soil.  The  bulbs  are  then  laid  on  the  soil,  with  the  crown  of  the 
bulb  just  inside  the  moss.  There  is  no  necessity  to  expose  the  bulb, 
the  leaves  will  come  out  to  the  light  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  grow.  We 
uBe  any  kind  of  loamy  soil  with  some  sand  with  it,  and  we  fill  up  the 
basket  with  a layer  of  moss  close  to  the  wires  and  fill  the  middle  with 
soil.  We  keep  the  bulbs  about  two  inches  apart,  rather  more  than 
less ; as  if  they  are  too  much  crowded  the  flower  stems  come  weak,  and 
so  indeed  do  the  leaves. 

* t The  lachenalias  look  exceedingly  well  when  grown  in  pans  about 
twelve  inches  over  ; and  they  look  well  also  in  five-inch  pots.  When 
grown  in  pans  the  bulbs  must  not  be  crowded  ; they  must  be  at  least 
two  inches  apart,  and  about  nine  bulbs  for  a five-inch  pot  will  be 
ample.  Both  pans  and  pots  may  stand  in  cold  pits  or  frames  until  tho 
end  of  September  if  there  is  any  scarcity  of  room  in  other  structures. 
But  the  front  shelf  of  the  greenhouse  is  the  best  place  for  them  all  the 
winter.  I once  read  that  these  flowers  do  better  when  the  pots  or  pans 
are  constantly  standing  in  saucors  of  water,  and  all  that  I can  say  in 
favour  of  standing  them  in  water  is  that  I havo  tiled  them  both  with 
and  without  the  saucers  of  water,  and  that  I havo  had  quito  as  fine 
spikes  of  flowers  on  suspended  baskets  as  on  those  stood  in  water.  1 
therefore  do  not  believe  in  it,  but  I do  believe  in  giving  them  a rather 
plentiful  supply  of  water  at  tho  roots  when  they  are  making  active 
growth.  J.  0.  0. 

[Tho  standing  of  lachenalias  in  pans  of  water  has  boon  recom- 
mended, but  with  this  reservation,  that  it  should  be  done  only  when 
tho  plants  are  in  vigorous  growth  and  tho  (lower  spikes  are  rising..  To 
begin  too  soon  or  continuo  tho  practico  too  late  is  to  put  tho  business 
in  jeopardy. — Ed.] 


Jui.y  17,  1886. 
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HARDY  PLANTS  IN  FLOWER. 


It  is  plainly  deolared  that  this  is  not  a good  season  for  garden  flowers  ; 
nothing  surprises  us,  many  good  things  fall  short  of  their  oustomary  splendour  • 
very  many  things  are  obviously  out  of  tune,  and  a fow  havo  disappointed  ua 
altogether.  It  will  probably  provo  a poor  soason  in  all  dopartmonts  of  horti- 
culture, and  oortainly  will  not  in  any  particular  riso  much  above  a moderate 
average. 

Everlasting  Peas  are  now  at  their  best  and  make  a grand  display,  the  white 
variety  of  Lathy  rut  latifolius  being  quite  the  equal  of  itself,  as  though  having 
no  quarrel  withjtho  season.  Considerable  difl'orenoes  are  observable  in  plants 
of  lathyrus  that  bear  the  same  name,  consequent  on  variations  from  seed,  and 
it  would  be  well  were  the  nurserymen  to  secure  the  best  stocks  of  eaoh  to  pro- 
pagate from,  for  the  good  of  the  oause  in  general,  whioh  hinges  very  muoh  on  the 
values  of  varieties.  In  the  range  of  the  speoies  now  before  us,  we  have  some 
that  wo  should  desoribe  as  poor  varieties,  and  as  selection  is  better  than  a 
general  objurgation,  we  now  seleot  latifolius  albus  and  latifolius  ensifolius  as  the 
best,  the  last-named  being  brilliant  in  its  profusion  of  rosy-purple  flowers,  and 
having  very  distinct  narrow  leafage.  Of  L.  rotundifolius  there  are  several  bad 
as  well  as  good  kinds,  and  the  best  has  an  immensity  of  flowers  forming  a kind 
of  crown  to  the  pale  green  clump,  the  colour  fiery  oarmine.  Is  this  the 
Drummomli  of  the  books  ? Of  L.  grandiflorus,  the  one  known  as  splendens  is 
the  best.  Coronilla  vciria  is,  of  course,  very  gay  now.  Lovers  of  good  things 
should  secure  Sophora  alopecuroides,  to  associate  with  the  fabaoeous  beauties. 
It  has  a distinot  and  beautiful  pinnated  leafage  of  a pleasing  grey-green 
colour  ; the  flowers  oome  in  terminal  heads.  We  shall  have  no  better  plant 
in  this  list. 

Inula  in  a few  good  forms  contributes  golden  stars  of  a coarse  pattern. 
Quite  glorious  in  its  dashing  dress  is  Inula  glandulosa,  with  very  large  heads 
of  intense  full  orange,  the  ray  florets  falling  all  round  to  make  a beautiful 
tassel.  I.  oculus  Christi  is  the  best  known  of  the  series,  and  is  a showy  robust 
plant. 

Rhubarbs  make  fine  features  for  large  half-wild  places,  and  all  points 
considered  Rheum  officinale  is  undoubtedly  the  best ; in  fact,  where  space  can  be 
afforded  it,  there  is  no  nobler  plant  of  its  class.  But  we  must  say  a word  for  the 
less  robust,  and  in  some  respects  more  beautiful  R.  rhaponticum  in  its  original 
forms  with  smallish  leaves  of  ovate-cordate  form,  and  a grand  spike  of  inflores- 
cence varying  from  green  to  deep  purplish  red.  Very  near  to  this,  but  smaller  in 
the  leaf,  and  with  a richly  coloured  inflorescence  is  R.  spiciforme,  discovered 
by  Mr.  Inglis  on  the  Kheraog  Pass,  and  described  by  Koyle  in  “ Botany  of 
Himalaya”  Vol  1.,  315.  He  adds,  from  Dr.  Gerard,  that  “ the  table  land  of 
Tatary  is  covered  with  rhubarb  at  elevations  of  16,000  feet.” 

Sea  Lavenders  do  not  rank  high  as  a rule  with  the  critical  people,  but  we 
shall  presently  treat  them  to  a name  that  will  be  like  the  ugly  dog  that  keeps 
guard  over  some  priceless  treasure.  As  regards  the  well-known  Statice  latifolia 
there  are  many  inferior  formB,  and  the  very  best  forms  may  rank  with  the 
very  best  plants  of  the  rockery.  S.  tatarica  is  singularly  distinct.  A dozen 
or  more  that  have  good  places  in  the  books  are  not  worth  good  places  in  the 
garden.  The  one  with  the  ugly  name  is  Statice  Suwaarouiitchi.  It  is  the 
sweetest  thing  imaginable  for  such  as  can  imagine  what  a glorified  statice  might 
be.  The  leaves  form  a small  flat  tuft ; they  are  oblong  or  spathulate,  and  a little 
wrinkled.  The  flowers  are  long  branched  racemes,  closely  packed  in  tail- 
like  cylinders ; the  colour  delicate  rosy  oarmine  shading  to  clear  lilac.  You 
might  for  a moment  mistake  it  for  a polygonum,  but  you  may  soon  discover 
its  true  relationships. 

Centaury  looks  so  well  on  the  moors  in  its  well-known  form  of  Erythreea 
centaurium  that  one  would  not  oare  to  make  a place  for  it  in  the  garden.  E. 
liltoralis  of  the  books  is  a variety  of  the  same.  In  fact,  we  have  but  one 
species,  and  its  variations  amuse  the  species-makers.  But  behold  Erythreea 
diffusa  as  a perfect  rock  plant  of  its  class,  a close-growing  vegetable  cushion 
or  mat  now  besprinkled  with  lovely  rosy  salver-shaped  flowers.  This  must 
not  be  confounded  with  E.  venusta,  which  is  a great  thing  full  of  fine 
character. 


Scabious  of  many  kinds  in  full  tide  of  flowering  ’now  claim  a moment’s 
attention.  The  finest  of  the  dwarf  kinds  is  Seabiosa  atropurpurea  nana,  of 
f !fuhere  are  many  varieties,  and  not  less  desirable  are  S.  graminifolia  and 
o.  nebbiana.  On  the  other  hand,  the  finest  of  the  larger  kinds  is  S.  caucasica 
amcena,  a truly  grand  plant  of  good  habit,  making  flowers  three  inches  across 
ot  a most  pleasing  lilac  blue  colour.  For  the  wild  garden  we  have  a gigantic 
scabious  labelled  Ceplialaria  procera,  now  showing  on  stems  10  to  12  feet  high 
a lot  of  greenish  grey  heads,  the  mass  of  leafage  at  the  base  looking  as  if  it 
might  have  sprung  from  a cut  down  stool  of  ash  tree.  A more  moderate  grower 
is  C.  tatarica,  rising  three  to  four  feet,  with  pale  yellow  flowers  that  are  at  least 
respectable. 


■v  .^.ILL0W  Herbs  are  of  small  consequence  in  the  mass,  but  the  beautifu 
Epilobium  angustifolium  compels  us  to  admire  it  whether  we  see  it  in  the  mois 
nook  of  the  rockery,  where  the  spiraeas  and  lobelias  are  at  home,  or  on  the  rail 
way  banks  of  the  western  counties ; the  finest  clumps  in  the  British  Isles  beini 
probably  thosejon  the  line  between  Dolgelly  and  Langollen.  Of  this  fine  bu 
very  common  plant  there  are  some  objectionably  tall  varieties  that  flowe 
sparingly,  and  there  are  others  that  rise  only  three  to  four  feet  and  make  1 
magnificent  display.  The  white  variety  is  scarce  ; it  is  less  robust  than  it 
rosy  sister,  but  flowers  freely  and  makes  a beautiful  show. 

Potentillas  have  enjoyed  the  strong  sunshine,  and  are  full  of  flowers 
he  very  best  rock  plant  of  the  family  now  is  Potentilla  ambigua,  the  growtl 
mat  like,  the  leaves  small  and  pale  green  ; the  flowers  are  large,  of  beautifu 
form,  the  colour  clear  brilliant  yellow.  P.  chcerophylla,  a diffuse  growin, 
plant,  with  flowers  of  the  deepest  red.  The  double  varieties  of  the  florists 

% >0t  flo"ered  80  wel1  as  mmI,  but  they  are  always  better  tha. 
reputed,  and  it  is  a pity  amateurs  do  not  look  after  them 

SE™IVrS  fre,maki“g  a show,  but'  one  can  scarcely  se, 
e dull  red  flowers  of  the  dwarfer  kinds  of  sempervivums,  while  Sedum  aizooi 
displays  its  thyrses  of  dazzling  yellow.  The  beat  form  of  this  fine  plant  i 
the  one  known  as  Sedum  maximowiczi,  which  is  a great  improvement  on  th. 
common  form  of  S.  aizoon,  and  a noble  plant  of  its  class. 

Hy  pericums  are  always  pleasing,  and  the  Britishers  are  all  worth  attention 
even  down  to  the  humble  tutsan.  Hypericum  olympicum  and  H.  calycinum  cai 
speak  for  themselves  when  their  great  yellow  flowers  are  out ; not  so  H 
nummularxum,  a sweet  little  trailer  for  the  rockery  ; H.  elodes,  that  loves  ; 
corner  e ter6^  D°°^  ’ °T  ^ procumlens,  a good  rockery  tuft  for  a dry  sunn} 


Wotk  for  tlje  mnt 

♦ 

CONSERVATORY  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

Conservatory  will  now  need  a revision  and  a general  change  of  occupants, 
liliums,  gladioli,  and  begonias  will  now  oome  in  and  make  a fine  show  with 
first-class  annuals  and  fuchsias.  Specimen  trees  and  climbers  to  be  stopped 
and  trained  in  to  assist  ripening  of  the  wood. 

Calceolaria  Seed  should  be  sown  without  loss  of  time  if  not  already 
done.  Use  light  rich  soil,  and  place  the  pans  in  a cold  frame  and  keep  shaded. 

Saving  Seed. — Many  choice  plants  are  now  ripening  their  seeds,  and 
whatever  is  required  mustbe  secured  in  time.  Generally  it  is  safest  to  gather 
the  seed  before  it  is  dead  ripe,  as  in  many  cases  the  pods  open  and  the  seed  is 
scattered  and  lost.  Cut  off  bunches  with  a portion  of  the  stem  attached,  and 
spread  them  on  oloths,  under  cover,  to  dry  for  a day  or  two,  and  then  put 
them  in  the  full  sun  to  harden.  A shelf  in  a greenhouse  is  the  best  place, 
because  there  is  less  fear  of  their  being  scattered  by  wind.  Label  all  seeds 
when  gathered  to  prevent  mistakes. 

STOVE  AND  ORCHID  HOUSE. 

Stove. — Ixoras,  &c.,  now  going  out  of  bloom  to  be  cutback  freely  and  put 
in  a shady  place,  where  sprinkle  their  tops  frequently,  and  keep  their  roots 
rather  dry  till  they  break,  when  to  be  repotted.  In  repotting  use  the  com- 
post rough  and  lumpy  for  all  except  young  plants. 

Stove.— Sun-heat  may  be  used  to[prevent  need  of  fires  to  a great  extent. 
There  must  be  plenty  of  moisture  in  tne  atmosphere,  produced  by  frequent 
sprinkling  of  the  paths,  stages,  &c.  Stanhopeas  will  require  to  be  repotted  as 
soon  as  they  have  done  flowering,  if  they  require  it  at  all  ; but  fine  specimens 
can  only  be  obtained  by  allowing  them  to  remain  several  years  in  the  same 
pots  or  baskets.  Give  air  freely,  especially  to  subjects  going  to  rest. 

FORCING  AND  ORCHARD  HOUSES. 

Peach  Trees  ripening  their  fruit  off  to  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible ; hot 
sunshine  and  close  air  will  spoil  the  flavour  and  cause  the  fruit  to  fall.  Where 
the  supply  is  larger  than  can  be  used  directly  the  fruit  may  be  kept  hanging 
longer  by  shading  it  with  leaves  ; a few  boughs  cf  privet  or  fir  hung  up  so  as 
to  screen  off  the  sun  from  the  branches  on  which  the  fruit  hangs,  and  free 
ventilation  day  and  night,  will  retard  the  final  ripening  and  prolong  the 
season  of  supply.  Trees  from  which  the  whole  crop  has  been  gathered  to  be 
liberally  watered  and  syringed,  to  keep  the  foliage  fresh  till  it  bas  done  its 
work. 

Pines  to  be  encouraged  with  a good  heat  and  plenty  of  moisture.  Those 
swelling  fruit  to  have  the  help  of  a humid  atmosphere  by  watering  the  paths 
and  surface  of  the  tan,  &c.,  amoDgat  the  plants  till  the  fruit  begins  to  change 
colour,  then  keep  the  atmosphere  rather  dry.  Young  stocks  to  have  air 
cautiously ; the  suckers  rising  from  old  stools  to  be  earthed  up,  and  have  a 
brisk  heat  and  plenty  of  water. 

Vines. — Late  grapes  require  artificial  heat  to  ripen  them  properly,  for  if 
the  ripening  is  long  about  the  berries  will  have  thick  tough  skins,  and  will  not 
keep  well.  Keep  the  houses  dry  where  grapes  are  hanging,  and  those  from 
which  the  crop  has  been  gathered  take  off  the  lights. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  FRAME  GROUND. 

Bedding  Plants. — Begin  at  once  to  make  up  lists  of  the  various  plants 
likely  to  be  required  next  year  in  order  to  have  time  to  propagate  a sufficient 
stock.  Put  in  zonal  pelargonium  cuttings  in  plenty  ; an  open  border  will 
suffice  for  them,  but  keep  them  regularly  watered  until  they  begin  to  make 
roots.  It  is,  however,  much  better  to  put  the  cuttings  in  pots. 

Roses  may  now  be  struck  in  any  quantity  to  secure  fine  plants  on  their 
own  roots.  Make  up  a few  frames,  if  with  gentle  bottom  heat  all  the  better, 
but  that  is  not  indispensable.  There  must  be  six  inches  of  light  rich  soil  in 
which  to  dibble  the  cuttings.  Choose  short  half-ripe  shoots  for  the  purpose, 
and  keep  them  shaded  and  frequently  sprinkled. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  FRAME  GROUND. 

Celery. — Early  planted  out  crops  may  now  be  earthed  up,  but  do  this  when 
the  plants  are  quite  dry. 

Cauliflowers  and  Broccolis  can  be  got  out  now  on  ground  cleared  of  peas 
and  beans.  Trench  deep,  and  mix  the  manure  with  the  soil,  so  that  it  is  evenly 
distributed  throughout  the  mass. 

During  dry  weather  clear  off  exhausted  crops  of  peas  and  beans,  dig  the 
ground  deep,  and  manure  liberally.  During  showery  weather  plant  out 
winter  greens  of  all  kinds.  Be  careful  in  transplanting  not  to  bruise  the  leaves 
of  the  plants. 

Melons  need  a brisk  bottom  heat  to  ripen  the  fruit,  and  to  be  kept  rather 
dry.  Those  swelling  fruit  to  be  encouraged  with  a lining  and  a moderate 
amount  of  atmospheric  moisture.  Keep  the  vines  regularly  trained,  so  that 
the  leaves  are  exposed  to  light,  as  wherever  they  are  crowded  the  fruit  will  be 
found  to  damp  off. 

Endive  to  be  sown  again,  and  strong  plants  in  early  seed  beds  to  be 
planted  out. 

Onions  lifted  may  in  a few  days  be  taken  up  and  laid  in  the  sun  to  dry.  If 
the  weather  is  wet  spread  them  in  a shed  or  on  some  dry  mats  in  spare  frames. 
In  some  country  places  they  finish  off  the  onions  for  storing  by  placing  them 
in  a baker’s  oven  after  the  bread  is  drawn.  This  is  a very  good  plan,  and  a 
pretty  certain  remedy  for  bull-necks  and  a green  soft  condition  ; but  it  is  not 
likely  any  crops  will  require  to  be  artificially  ripened  this  season. 

Shallots  should  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  the  bulbs  are  ripe ; if  left  in  the 
ground  they  will  be  injured  by  the  autumnal  rains.  This  remark  applies 
especially  to  damp  and  low-lying  soils. 

Spinach. — Make  ready  a sufficient  number  of  beds  for  the  winter  crop  as 
soon  as  possible,  in  order  to  be  ready  to  sow  early  in  August.  The  soil  should 
be  rich,  and  the  position  chosen  if  possible  should  lie  high  and  dry. 

Vegetables  in  season  include  Kidney  Beans,  Broad  Beans,  Peas,  Cauli- 
flowers, Cabbages,  Globe  Artichokes,  Orach,  Lettuces,  Cucumbers,  Marrows, 
Onions,  Mushrooms,  Turnips,  and  Tomatoes. 


QUEEN  OF  BEVERAGES. — Refreshing  the  weary,  stimulating  the  inactive,  soothing 
the  invalid,  cheering  the  social. — Pure  Tea  alone,  by  its  intrinsic  and  excellent  qualities, 
“ pales  the  fire  ” of  all  other  drinks.— A cup  of  good  tea  is  always  welcome,  as  proved  by  the 
fact  that  6,000,000  (six  million)  packets  of  Horniman's  Pure  Tea  are  sold  every  year  by 
4,000  duly  appointed  Agents,  Chemists  and  Confectioners.  The  description,  if  Black,  Green, 
or  Mixed  Tea,  also  the  retail  prioe,  is  plainly  printed  on  each  packet,  with  the  Importers1 
warranty  that  their  tea  is  free  from  all  adulteration.  Some  unscrupulous  persons  copy  the 
labels,  wrappers,  &c.,  used  by  Messrs.  Horniman,  purchasers  are  therefore  cautioned  to  avoid 
spurious  imitations.  See  advertisements  in  all  papers,  and  at  the  railway  stations,— [Advt.] 
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CONGRESS  PEARS. 

Van  Mona  ( Leon  Leclerc.) 

Of  this  fine  dessert  pear  there  were  51  dishes  shown  in  the  collection 
at  Chiswick  in  1885,  the  highest  number  on  that  occasion  being  174 
dishes  of  Beurre  Diel.  From  Leroy  we  learn  that  it  was  raised  by  M. 
Leon  Leclerc  of  Mayenne,  a “ grand  amateur  ” of  fruits,  and  by  him 
dedicated  to  Yan  Mons,  who  spoke  of  it  as  a fruit  of  the  first  rank, 
which  it  proves  to  be  in  the  English  garden.  It  is  of  the  largest  size, 
oblong  or  bluntly  pyramidal,  with  open  eye,  stalk  scarcely  stout, 
inserted  in  a shallow  depression ; the  skin  when  full  ripe  is  dull 
yellow  with  a few  dots  and  patches  of  russet.  The  flesh  is  yellowish- 
white,  melting,  juicy,  with  a rich  and  somewhat  piquant  flavour.  Leroy 
gives  the  season  as  from  the  end  of  October  to  mid-December  ; Hogg 
says  November.  We  have  seen  it  in  good  condition  after  Christmas. 

This  variety  is  of  moderate  vigour,  and  thrives  on  the  pear  equally 
with  the  quince,  and  may  be  grown  as  a standard  or  pyramid.  It 
is  not  of  the  most  hardy  constitution,  and  in  cold  places  is  worthy 
of  a wall.  In  all  suitable  soils  in  southern  counties  it  is  best  as  a 
pyramid  on  the  pear. 


brilliant  lake,  changing  to  lilac  ; Laure  Davoust,  showing  three  colours, 
pink,  flesh,  and  white,  as  the  flowers  pass  through  their  several 
stages  ; Crivelli,  bright  red ; QrauUde,  white  ; Tricolor,  pink  and 
white. 


AMONGST  THE  ROSES. 

By  J.  0.  Clarke. 

The  week  ending  June  26  proved,  as  regards  the  weather,  exceptionally 
favourable,  for  although  the  nights  were  cold  for  the  time  of  year  the 
days  were  considerably  warmer  than  any  that  preceded  them  in  the 
same  month.  The  outdoor  roses  soon  showed  their  appreciation  of  the 
change,  for  the  flowers  opened  almost  with  a bound,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
week  beds  and  borders  that  had  only  a few  flowers  open  at  the  be- 
ginning were  covered  with  them,  and  many  of  such  high  quality  as  I 
did  not  expect  to  see  this  season,  for  at  no  time  during  the  spring  was 
the  promise  better  than  usual.  The  number  of  flower  buds  was  per- 
haps slightly  in  advance  of  the  past  few  years,  but  the  growth  was  not 
any  stronger,  yet  on  many  old  bushes  the  branches  are  brought  nearly 
to  the  ground  by  the  weight  of  the  blossoms.  Had  the  heat  been  less, 
with  a storm  or  two  of  rain,  many  flowers  on  such  full  and  heavy 
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POLE  ROSES. 

Now  that  the  pole  roses  are  in  their  fullest  perfection  one  may  note 
their  capabilities  for  varying  the  monotony  of  the  average  garden, 
where  picturesque  effects  are  not  much  thought  of.  In  gardens  that 
lepiesent  an  artistic  idea  the  wilder  forms  of  roses  are  usually 
appreciated,  but  in  what  may  be  called  gardens  of  the  period  these 
roses  are  not  much  cared  for.  The  ambitious  form  of  pillar  rose  is 
not  of  general  usefulness,  but  pole  roses,  allowed  a considerable 
amount  of  freedom  and  trained  only  as  much  as  may  be  needful  to 
give  them  a tree-like  form,  are  at  once  effective  and  afford  an  agreeable 
relief  from  the  general  stiffness  of  a richly-coloured  border;  in  fact 
they  establish  a compromise  between  the  pictorial  and  the  picturesque. 
In  no  section  of  vigorous  growing  roses  shall  we  find  more  suitable 
plants  for  the  purpose  than  in  the  “ multiflora  ” roses,  of  which  we 
here  figure  a plant  that  is  at  once  the  type  of  the  section  and  a fair 
example  of  the  kind  of  growth  and  training  that  is  best  adapted  for 
the  mixed  border,  where  trees  and  shrubs  are  amongst  the  necessary 
furniture.  A polo  of  ton  feet  suffices  for  the  foundation  of  a beautiful 
plant,  and  the  more  natural  the  growth  the  more  complete  will  bo  its 
beauty. 

Amongst  the  best  of  the  multiflora  roses  for  growing  in  this 
fashion  are  De  la  Oriffcric,  blush  ; liuseellianu  or  IS  carlo  l Qrcvillci, 


petalled  roses  as  I have  named  would  not  have  opened  at  all.  I can 
only  account  for  the  increased  number  of  buds  and  such  exceptionally 
large  flowers  by  the  fact  of  a heavy  rainfall  during  the  month  of  May, 
reaching  as  it  did  in  our  case  to  nearly  six  inches  for  the  month.  But 
this  is  not  an  exceptional  experience,  for  I have  before  remarked  that 
roses  do  not  object  to  heat  if  the  roots  are  well  supplied  with  moisture, 
but  when  dry  at  the  root  a little  extra  heat  soon  causes  the  flowers  to 
fade. 

The  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  this  is,  so  far  as  our  case  is  concerned, 
that  roses  require  more  root  moisture  than  they  often  get  in  dry 
seasons,  especially  during  the  month  of  May,  when  they  are  in  active 
growth,  and  again  in  July,  when  they  begin  to  make  their  second 
growth.  I have  many  times  thought  with  regard  to  porpetuals  that 
wo  often  condemn  them  as  not  boing  of  a good  perpetual  character, 
when  the  fault  lies  in  the  cultivation  and  not  in  the  roso.  If  they 
were  treated  more  liberally  after  the  first  lot  of  flowers  is  ovor  I do 
not  doubt  some  of  them  would  give  more  flowers  in  the  autumn  than 
they  do  under  the  prosont  systom  of  indifferent  treatment.  I see  no 
reason  whatever  why  they  should  not  flower  more  freely  in  the  autumn 
than  many  of  them  do  if  they  oould  have  all  the  root  moisture  they 
want;  but  the  months  of  July  and  August  are  generally  the  hottest, 
if  not  tho  driest,  and  when  they  aro  both  hot  and  dry  it  is  very  clear 
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that  such  conditions  arc  not  favourable  to  tho  growth  of  roses.  I am 
quite  satisfied  that  if  we  would  sou  tho  true  character  of  many  of  tho 
hybrid  perpetuate  we  must  attend  to  them  during  these  two  months 
by  creating  favourable  conditions  for  tho  roots  when  the  state  of  the 
weather  renders  it  necessary. 

How  best  to  supply  these  conditions  is  neither  difficult  to  under- 
stand nor  to  carry  out.  The  condition  that  renders  some  help  neces- 
sary is  a weakened  vitality,  consequent  on  the  production  of  a crop  of 
flowers-  This  condition  must  be  considered  and  amended  before  the 


year  tho  roots  of  roses  will  bear  it  pretty  strong.  If  it  is  diluted  to  the 
colour  of  brown  sherry  it  will  be  none  too  strong.  The  next  point  of 
importance  is  to  give  enough  of  tho  liquid  to  reach  tho  majority  of  the 
roots,  a mere  sprinkle,  which  only  moistens  the  surface  an  inch  or  two 
deep,  will  do  but  little  good.  Sufficient  must  bo  given  at  one  time  to 
thoroughly  wet  the  soil  down  to  a depth  of  six  or  eight  inches.  In 
very  hot  and  dry  weather  twice  a week  will  not  be  too  often.  Very 
good  liquid  manure  may  bo  made  from  horse  or  sheep  droppings,  and 
it  must  be  allowed  to  get  into  a clear  state  before  it  is  used.  A bushel 
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POLE  BOSE  TREE,  third  year  of  free  growth. 


plants  can  support  growth  of  sufficient  strength  to  produce  flowers  in 
the  autumn.  Attention  to  the  roots  only  can  do  this,  and  nothing  will 
do  it  so  effectually  as  liquid  manure,  because  it  is  a form  of  food  that 
the  roots  take  up  at  once,  and  when  judiciously  applied  it  is  quickly 
assimilated  to  the  advantage  of  the  plant. 

The  best  kind  of  liquid  is  undoubtedly  that  which  drains  from  a 
farmyard,  as  it  contains  much  that  is  essential  to  plant  life.  Whether 
it  will  require  diluting  depends  on  its  strength.  At  this  season  of  the 


of  droppings  to  forty  gallons  of  water  is  about  the  right  strength  for 
roses.  Put  the  manure  into  a barrel  and  put  the  water  in  upon  it, 
keep  it  stirred  once  a day  until  the  thick  matter  has  sunk  to  the  bottom, 
when  it  will  be  ready  for  use.  Sewage  water  is  also  an  excellent  stimu- 
lant for  roses  at  this  time  of  year,  and  soot  water  is  better  than  none 
at  all. 

As  regards  other  seasonable  work  amongst  roses,  it  is  very  neces- 
sary to  cut  off  a few  inches  of  all  the  shoots  which  have  flowered  and 
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to  clear  the  surface  of  the  beds  from  all  weeds,  and  then  to  slightly 
rick  over  the  surface  with  a fork.  Standards  standing  singly  should 
e treated  the  same  where  they  do  not  stand  on  grass.  By  stirring  up 
the  surface  the  water  has  a better  chance  of  soaking  down  to  the  roots. 
In  applying  water  to  the  roots  it  is  desirable  to  know  that  the  roots 
very  often  extend  furthor  than  the  branches,  and  if  they  are  to  derive 
all  the  benefit  from  the  moisture  put  on  the  soil  the  area  to  which 
the  water  is  given  must  extend  from  two  feet  to  three  feet  from  the 
stem  all  round. 

Climbing  roses  will  now  require  attention,  for  the  first  lot  of  flowers 
will  be  mostly  over,  and  new  growth  will  be  extending,  which  must  be 
preserved  to  furnish  flowering  wood  for  next  year,  or  so  much  of  it  as 
is  required  to  fill  up  the  space  from  which  the  old  exhausted  shoots 
have  been  removed. 

Banksian  roses  are  very  often  badly  used  as  regards  pruning,  some 
thinking  that  it  is  necessary  to  cut  off  moat  of  the  growth  they  make 
all  the  summer,  but  that  is  a mistake.  Young  plants  which  have  space 
to  fill  up  should  not  be  pruned  at  all,  but  have  the  shoots  nailed  or  tied 
in.  Old-established  plants  that  are  sending  out  a lot  of  young  shoots 
from  the  wall  may  be  sheared  back  pretty  hard  with  a pair  of  hedge- 
clipping shears  if  it  is  done  at  once.  In  a general  way  the  shearing  up 
ought  to  be  done  in  the  middle  of  June.  They  must  not  have  any  more 
pruning  done  to  them  this  year  except  it  be  in  the  case  of  very  vigorous 
plants,  which  sometimes  make  a lot  of  long  shoots  late  in  the  summer. 
These  must  be  cut  back,  but  all  the  spray  growth  must  be  preserved 
after  this,  for  it  is  that  which  will  produce  flowers  next  year. 

Budding  may  now  be  proceeded  with.  Barlv-planted  briers  are 
in  capital  order,  they  having  made  plenty  of  vigorous  shoots.  Where 
they  have  not  been  looked  over  they  must  now  be  attended  to.  Two, 
or  at  the  most  three,  only  of  the  best  placed  shoots  should  be  left  to 
be  budded,  and  these  may  be  shortened  back  to  within  one  foot  of  the 
stem.  The  bark  always  runs  best  when  the  ground  is  moist  about 
the  roots,  so  that  if  the  weather  should  continue  dry  it  will  be  a good 
plan  to  give  the  roots  a good  watering  two  days  before  it  is  intended 
to  insert  the  buds.  Experienced  budders  do  not  require  our  assistance 
in  the  choice  of  a material  for  tying  in  the  buds,  as  they  know  that 
in  capable  hands  ordinary  matting  is  as  good  as  anything.  But  for 
amateurs  I recommend  the  use  of  Berlin  wool.  If  this  is  neatly  tied 
so  as  to  prevent  the  air  reaching  the  inserted  bud  it  will  answer  per- 
fectly. After  the  buds  are  inserted  I like  to  encourage  the  branches 
on  the  briers  to  grow  for  three  or  four  weeks,  as  I think  the  young 
growth  keeps  up  a better  circulation  of  the  sap  and  oauses  the  bud 
and  stock  to  unite  more  quickly  and  perfectly. 


COLONIAL  FORESTRY. 

At  a conference  held  at  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition,  Professor  W. 
Fream  read  a paper  on  “Colonial  Forestry”  in  which,  after  referring  to  the 
inquiries  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Forestry,  and  to  the  scheme  which  had 
been  submitted  to  it  by  the  secretary  of  the  Surveyors’  Institution  respecting 
a national  school  of  forestry,  he  dealt  with  the  present  condition  of  forestry 
in  the  larger  colonies-  In  Canada  there  is  need  of  conservation  of  existing 
forests,  and  of  tree-planting  over  the  vast  prairie  regions ; several  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Governments  have  already  moved  in  the  matter,  and  everything  now 
seems  ripe  for  the  establishment  of  a department  of  forest  conservancy  under 
the  Dominion  Government.  In  New  South  Wales  the  Forest  Conservancy 
Branch  is  under  the  Minister  of  Mines,  and  was  established  in  1877.  There 
are  5,390,513  acres  of  land  set  apart  as  timber  reserves,  equivalent  to  2‘7  per 
cent,  of  the  area  of  the  colony.  The  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  officers  of 
the  conservancy  amount  to  nearly  £10,000  per  annum.  The  total  expenditure 
from  1877  to  1884  was  £75,923,  the  revenue  £85,992.  Nurseries  are  being 
eitablished  for  the  propagation  of  the  most  suitable  trees,  indigenous  and 
foreign.  In  Victoria  952,367  acres  of  State  forests  and  285,334  acres  of 
timber  reserves  are,  in  conformity  with  the  State  Forests  Conservancy  Act, 
placed  under  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but  even  this  area  is  not  com- 
mensurate with  the  demand  for  timber  for  industrial  purposes.  In  1883  the 
revenue  from  woods  and  forests  was  £8,580,  and  expenditure  £2,538.  In 
South  Australia  the  Forest  Conservancy  is  under  the  Commissioner  of  Crown 
Lands,  and  was  established  in  1876,  since  then  the  revenue  has  practically 
balanced  the  expenditure,  and  upwards  of  one  and  a-half  million  trees  have 
been  added  to  the  property  of  the  colony  at  an  actual  cash  disbursement  of 
only  about  £2,000.  The  approximate  value  of  permanent  improvements  is 
£115,000.  The  area  devoted  to  forest  purposes  is  150,000  acres.  In  1884  the 
conservancy  distributed  gratis  more  than  200,000  young  trees,  at  least  half  of 
which  survived  transplantation,  and  cost  the  colony  less  than  id.  each.  In 
Queensland  there  are  20  forest  rangers  under  the  Department  of  Public  Lands, 
with  1,572,752  acres  of  proclaimed  timber  reserves,  and  202,575  acres  of 
roserves  for  State  forests.  One  reserve  is  used  as  a plantation  for  growing 
seedlings  for  distribution.  In  New  Zealand,  out  of  a total  area  of  66,394,400 
acres,  34,000,000  acres  of  Crown  lands  still  remain,  of  which  10,000,000  acres 
are  forest.  Under  the  New  Zealand  State  Forests  Aot,  1885,  a Forestry 
Department  has  just  been  started,  and  is  placed  under  a responsible  Minister 
of  the  Crown,  who  acts  as  Commissioner  of  State  Forests.  The  Government 
assists  planting  on  the  part  of  landowners  by  subsidy  or  otherwise.  In  Cape 
Colony,  by  an  Act  passed  in  1876,  publio  bodies  are  allowed  half  their 
expenses  in  troe  cultivation.  There  is  a superintendent  of  woods  and  forests, 
and  oonservancies  have  been  established  at  Knysna,  King  William’s  Town, 
and  in  tho  Wostern  Division.  To  enoourage  planting,  over  1,000,000  treos  are 
raised  annually  in  nurseries,  and  distributed  gratis  or  at  low  rates.  It  is 
believed  that  tho  Crown  Forests  would,  if  regularly  and  oarofully  workod, 
produce  a revenue  of  at  least  £235,000,  the  sum  whioh  loaves  tho  colony  every 
year  to  pay  for  imported  wood — for  imported  railway  Bleepers  alone  £83,000 
was  expended  in  1883,  and  £44,000  in  1884,  on  American  and  Swedish  timbor. 
In  Australia  and  Cape  Colony  English  forest  trees  are  being  successfully  cul- 
tivated. In  all  tho  colonies  the  reckless  waste  and  wanton  dostruotion  of 
former  days  have  given  placo  to  wise  systems  ot  oonsorvanoy,  such  as  aro 
worthy  of  a troo-lovlng  people. 


ENGLISH  IRIS. 

From  Messrs.  Ant.  Roozen  and  Son,  of  Overween,  Haarlem,  wo  have 
received  a collection  of  English  Iris,  raised  from  seeds,  and  comprising  new 
features,  more  especially  in  respect  of  colour.  The  blues  are  of  great  depth, 
and  the  lighter  oolours  are  pure  and  brilliant.  Some  of  these  might  be 
described  as  double,  as  the  standards  are  in  many  instances  duplicated,  but 
it  is  quite  a question  if  doubling  can  improve  the  iris  ; at  all  events  we  will  not 
now  declare  in  favour  of  double  flowers.  The  following  brief  descriptions 
may  be  useful  as  suggesting  acceptable  additions  to  collections  of  these  lovely 
flowers. 

Cornelia. — A very  large  flower,  on  stout  stem,  the  colours  white,  rosy  licao, 
and  blue,  pleasing,  and  very  distinct. 

Virgilius  is  of  medium  size,  the  falls  white  with  yellow  feather,  edged  with 
light  blue  rays,  the  standards  rosy  purple,  white,  and  light  blue. 

Othello,  a large  bold  flower,  nearly  self-coloured  indigo  blue  and  deep 
purple,  with  beautiful  yellow  stripe  or  feather. 

Dulce  of  Cornwall  is  a large,  bold,  dark  flower,  the  prevailing  colour  cobalt 
blue,  with  shades  of  purple  and  narrow  golden  feather,  set  in  light  blue 
rays. 

Lady  Spencer,  of  medium  size,  rosy  purple,  porcelain  blue  and  white, 
delicately  blended,  a very  pleasing  variety. 

Dr.  Baker,  of  dwarf  growth,  smallish  violet  shading  to  indigo,  with  bright 
gold  feather. 

Anna,  medium  size,  light  flower,  delicately  mottled  and  feathered,  rosy 
violet  on  a white  ground,  with  sharp  band  of  gold  on  the  falls. 

Embassadeur,  tall  and  strong,  flowers  large,  creamy  grey,  with  pencillings 
of  violet-blue  and  porcelain  ; a fine  light  variety. 

Bleu  Mourant,  short  and  stout,  the  prevailing  colour  rich  deep  blue,  with 
broad  and  brilliant  golden  band. 

Brutus  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  blue  self  class,  the  colour  is  heavily  laid 
on  in  rays  of  two  or  three  shades  of  violet-blue,  radiating  from  a stripe  of  rich 
gold-yellow. 

Gertrude,  of  medium  size,  white,  with  veins  of  lilac  tinted  rose  ; some- 
times self-coloured  blush,  with  stripe  of  pale  gold. 

Jeannette,  medium  size,  light  rosy  purple  in  rich  veins,  forming  a superb 
feather,  with  line  of  orange  in  centre. 

Formosa  is  pale  lavender,  with  blue  veins,  and  central  line  of  rich  gold, 
the  standards  lilac  or  violet  rose. 

Olympia,  a large,  bold,  light  flower  of  fine  proportions,  the  oolour  lightly 
pencilled  in  rays  of  rosy  violet. 

Miss  Wilding,  medium  size,  bright,  full  blue,  blotched  with  dark  blue, 
brilliant  and  effective. 

Emperor,  a large  light  flower  of  majestic  aspect,  colour  in  light  rays  of  pale 
porcelain,  with  light  gold  feather. 

Magnet,  dwarf,  smallish,  light  blue,  shaded  violet;  good. 

Wilhelm,  a stately  flower,  the  falls  veined  porcelain  or  violet  blue, 
standards  lighter,  the  central  band  of  orange,  small  but  brilliant ; a fine 
variety. 

Recompense,  medium  size,  full  deep  indigo  purple,  rich  and  showy. 

Crown  Prince,  large  and  stately,  very  heavily  ooloured  deep  royal  blue, 
with  shades  of  indigo  and  violet ; one  of  the  best. 

Celina,  a large  bold  flower,  deep  violet-blue,  with  broad  gold  band,  the 
standards  lighter. 

Leo  XIII.,  large  and  finely  formed,  delloately-veined  light  dove,  deepening 
to  light  violet ; a very  beautiful  flower. 

Valentine,  medium  size,  light  lilac  shading  to  light  blue,  with  light  yellow 
band  ; distinct  and  pleasing. 

Penelope,  medium  size,  white,  with  feather  of  light,  lively  purplish  rose. 


fhfo  Pants,  jflofora,  anb  Jfmits. 
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Trichomanes  (Hemifhlebium)  tinnatinerva  (Gard.  Chron,,  1886,  787). 
— Au  interesting  little  fern,  native  of  British  Guiana. 

Cyrtomium  Caryotideum  v.  attenuatum  ( G . C.,  1886,  787). — Fronds 
having  the  general  characters  of  the  type,  but  differing  in  the  pinna)  being 
attenuately  caudate. 

Pteris  tremula  v.  foliosa  (O.  C.,  1886, 787). — Fronds  broader,  wavy,  and 
more  leafy  than  the  type. 

Callirhoe  pedata  ( Gartenflora , 1,224). — A pretty  malvaceous  half-hardy 
annual,  producing  showy  crimson  flowers.  It  was  introduced  from  Texas  by 
Mr.  Thompson,  of  Ipswich,  about  the  year  1850. 

Aristolochia  elegans  ( G .,  549). — A neat  growing  olimber  of  moderate 
growth,  the  leaves  caudate,  the  curious  flowers  richly  stippled  deep  purple  on 
a greenish  yellow  ground. 

Laxton’s  "Noble”  Strawberry  was  forwarded  full  ripe  on  the  22nd  of 
June,  Mr.  Laxton  reporting  that  the  first  gathering  was  made  on  the  16th  of 
June.  The  fruit,  as  judged  by  samples  received,  is  of  the  largest  size,  globular 
or  ooxsoomb  shaped,  the  deep  red  colour  pervades  the  flesh,  which  is  particu- 
larly tender  and  melting,  with  a slight  acid  piquancy,  but  tending  to  richness, 
and  sweeter  than  the  average  of  early  strawberries.  It  is  described  as  a 
seedling  from  Forman’s  Excelsior,  ooming  in  seven  to  ten  days  boforo  that 
variety,  and  throwing  but  very  few  small  fruit.  The  samples  sont,  compris- 
ing berries  weighing  one  to  one  and  a-quarter  ounce,  were  grown  entirely  in 
the  open  without  artificial  aid  of  any  kind,  and  without  mulching,  liquid 
manure,  or  watering.  Even  if  we  mako  somo  deductions  for  a warm  oornor, 
and  other  specially  favourable  oircumstancos,  it  must  bo  allowed  that  this  is 
a remarkable  early  strawberry,  and  likely  to  prove  of  great  importance. 
Whether  it  will  carry  well  remains  to  be  seen.  Tho  borrios  sent,  eight  in 
number,  oamo  to  hand  in  porfeot  condition,  being  sent  in  a box  by  pared  post. 


Forests  in  Hung  ary. — Somo  recent  statistics  show  that  tho  area 
of  country  covered  with  forests  in  Hungary  is  about  10,000,000  of 
hectares  (nearly  25,000,000  of  acres),  half  of  whioh  is  covered  with 
boeoli  and  other  loaf  treos,  whilst  tho  remainder  aro  principally  oaks 
and  pinos.  Some  of  tho  forosts  belonging  to  private  proprietors  are 
very  extensive,  and  of  thoso  may  bo  mentioned  tho  domain  of  Munkaos, 
extending  over  106,720  hectares;  tho  domain  of  Arva,  34,530  hectares; 
and  tho  domain  of  Malaozka,  28,140  hoctaros. 


Jill  Y 17,  1886. 
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OXFORD  ROSE  SHOW,  JULY  7. 

By  permission  of  the  Rev.  the  Wardeu  and  Fellows,  tho  Oxford  Rose  Society 
held  its  thirty-fifth  annual  exhibition  in  the  gardens  of  New  Collego,  Oxford. 
Of  theso  gardens  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  in  his  famous  “Scarlet  Letter,”  thus 
writes  : “ The  gardens  of  New  College  are  indescribably  beautiful — lawns  of 
the  riohoBt  green  And  softest  velvet  grass,  overshadowed  by  anoient  trees,  and 
have  been  nursed  with  suoh  care,  and  so  sheltered  from  rude  winds  that 
certainly  they  must  have  been  the  happiest  of  all  trees.  Such  a sweet,  quiet, 
sacred,  stately  seclusion,  so  age-long  as  this  has  been,  and  I hope  will  continue 
to  be,  cannot  exist  anywhere  else.  One  side  of  the  garden  is  formed  by  the 
anoient  wall  of  tho  city,  which  Cromwell’s  artillery  battered,  and  whioh  still 
retains  its  pristine  height  and  strength.”  Hawthorne  is  scarcely  correct,  as 
the  gardens  are  enolosed  on  the  north  and  east  sides  by  the  city  wall,  which 
with  its  six  circular  bastions  are  as  sound  as  the  day  they  were  erected.  On 
the  most  northern  of  the  six,  the  fine  square-turrreted  tower  was  built,  “ a 
attern  of  massive  strength,”  and  near  here,  forming  part  of  the  college 
uildings  west  of  the  gardens,  are  the  cloisters,  130  feet  by  85  feet,  consecrated 
in  1400.  The  roof  represents  the  ribbed  bottom  of  a boat.  These  cloisters 
were  used  as  a store  during  the  war  by  Charles  I,  when  many  of  the  monu- 
ments were  destroyed  and  brasses  stolen.  Time  would  fail  to  speak  of  the 
beauty  of  the  college  chapel,  hall,  library,  &e.,  but  the  gardens  are  entered 
from  the  college  through  a pair  of  wrought  iron  gates  set  in  the  centre  of  a 
tall  iron  palisading  130  feet  in  length,  the  gates  being  surmounted  by  the 
founder’s  arms  and  motto : “Manners  Makyth  Man.”  On  the  south-west, 
“over  the  garden  wall,”  rises  St.  Peter-in-the-East  church,  the  first  church 
of  stone  that  appeared  in  these  parts,  one  of  those  glorious  piles  that  seem  to 
mock  at  time,  telling  of  bygone  years  and  things  that  were.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly the  oldest  in  England,  being  built  in  or  about  1100.  The  style  is 
Early  Norman.  Beneath  the  chancel  is  a crypt,  length  36  feet,  width  24  feet 
9 in.,  height  9 feet.  The  arches  are  supported’by  four  ranges  of  short  Saxon 
columns,  with  well-executed  capitals. 

In  a monster  tent  were  ranged  the  glorious  representatives  of  th6  “ Queen 
of  Flowers.”  In  making  a few  notes  we  may  just  observe  that  the  Oxford 
show  being  sandwiched  between  the  National  and  Bath  exhibitions  naturally 
suffered  in  the  matter  of  entries  from  the  great  trade  growers  who  generally 
compete  at  the  classic  city  ; still  the  display  was  most  creditable.  Of  the 
twenty  classes  comprised  in  the  schedule,  seven  are  open  to  “ All  England,” 
four  to  “ not  growers  for  sale,”  and  nine  limited  to  “ amateur  members  of  the 
society.”  There  were  myriads  of  grand  blooms,  the  lighter  shades  appearing 
to  have  enjoyed  the  fierce  solar  heat  of  the  past  fortnight,  some  few  of  the 
dark  crimsons  being  a trifle  discoloured.  One  of  the  best  classes  was  that  for 
forty-eight  triplets,  and  here  Mr.  C.  Turner,  of  Slough,  was  well  to  the 
front,  taking  the  premier  £7.  His  selection  contained  Annie  Laxton,  Camille 
Bernardin,  Madame  Caroline  Kuster,  Abel  Carriere,  Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon, 
Beauty  of  Waltham,  Francois  Levet,  Madame  Willermoz,  Prince  Camille  de 
Rohan,  Madame  Margottin,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Madame  Dumesnil,  Innocente 
Pirola,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Reynolds  Hole,  Comtesse  d’Oxford,  Ferdinand 
de  Lesseps,  Queen  of  Queens,  La  France,  Horace  Vernet,  Alba  Rosea,  Star  of 
Waltham,  Prince  Arthur,  Elie  Morel,  and  Madame  C.  Kuster  ; Mr.  John 
Mattock,  New  Headington,  Oxford,  second  with  a clean,  well-developed  lot, 
including  Mdlle.  Marie  Cointet,  Le  Havre,  Annie  Laxton,  De vienne  Lamy, 
Madame  Montet,  Madame  Bravy,  La  France,  Mabel  Morrison,  Mdlle.  C. 
Kuster,  La  France,  Xavier  Olibo,  Paul  Neron,  Therese  Levet,  Lady  Mary 
Fitzsvilliam,  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas,  Marie  Baumann,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Sophia 
Fropot,  Countess  of  Rosebery,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Madame 
G.  Luizet,  Camille  Bernardin,  Innocente  Pirola,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Therese 
Levet,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Madame  Willermoz,  and  Mons.  Noman. 

For  forty-eight  single  trusses,  Mr.  C.  Turner  again  led,  his  box  had,  in 
addition  to  some  of  the  above-named,  good  blooms  of  Victor  Verdier,  Miss 
Hassard,  Annie  Laxton,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Catherine  Mermet,  Marguerite 
de  St.  Amand,  Comtesse  Serenye,  Jean  Liabaud,  Devoniensis,  Charles  Darwin, 
Beauty  of  Waltham,  Marechal  Niel,  Marie  Baumann,  Souvenir  de  Paul 
Neyron,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Marie  Louise  Pernet,  Villaret  de  Joyeuse,  Madame 
I.  Pereire,  Dr.  Sewell,  La  Boule  d’Or,  Niphetos,  Mons.  Boncenne,  Jean 
Ducher,  Marguerite  D’Ombrain,  A.  K.  Williams,  Due  de  Wellington,  Black 
Prince,  Countess  of  Rosebery,  Sir  G.  Wolseley,  Abel  Carriere,  Niphetos,  and 
Baroness  Rothschild  ; Mr.  J . Mattock  again  second,  his  selection  being  a good 
all  round  set  of  full-sized  blooms,  including  Paul  Labonte,  Thos.  Mills, 
Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Anna  Olivier,  Captain  Christy,  Pierre  Carot, 
Mons.  Noman,  Violette  Bouyer,  Prince  Arthur,  Duchesse  de  Valombrosa, 
Harrison  Weir,  Catherine  Mermet,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Francois  Michelon, 
Marie  Verdier,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  and  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac. 

In  the  class  for  thirty-six  singles  Mr.  John  Walker,  Thame,  led  the  way, 
the  best  blooms  being  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Captain 
Christy,  A.  K.  Williams,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Abel  Carriere,  Bessie  John- 
son, Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  Marechal  Niel,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Gloira  de 
Dijou,  Triomphe  de  Rennes,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Marie  Verdier,  Francois 
Michelon,  Abel  Grand,  Marie  Baumann,  Eugene  Verdier,  Charles  Lefebvre, 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  Auguste  Rigotard,  Jules  Finger, 
and  Princess  Beatrice  ; Mr.  J.  Mattock  second,  and  Mr.  C.  Turner  third. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  single  trusses  Mr.  J.  Walker  was  again  to 
the  front,  this  box  having  a few  good  dark  roses  not  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding class  ; Mr.  George  Humphries,  Kington  Langley,  Chippenham,  second, 
who  had  fair  specimen  blooms  of  Marie  Rady,  Paul  Neron,  Horace  Vernet, 
Due  de  Rohan,  Alfred  Colomb,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  Belle 
Ly  onnaise,  Emilie  Hausburgh,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Violette  Bouyer,  and  Camille  i 
Bernardin ; Mr.  Charles  Taylor,  Old  Headington,  Oxford,  third. 

The  class  for  a dozen  of  any  variety  of  dark  H.  P.  was  not  largely  filled,  Dr. 
Ward,  Warneford  Asylum,  Oxford,  first  with  a well-finished  set  of  Marie  Bau- 
mann ; Miss  Watson-Taylor,  Manor  House,  Headington,  second  with  Marie 
Rady.  V hile  for  twelve  light  H.P.,  one  variety,  Dr.  Ward  again  secured  the 
card,  staging  a noble  lot  of  Madame  G.  Luizet;  Mr.  J.  Mattock  second  with 
Mdlle.  Marie  Cointet ; Mr.  A.  Evans,  Marston,  Oxford,  third  with  Madame 
G.  Luizet.  The  class  for  twelve  teas  produced  some  prime  stands,  the  Slough 
Nurseries  claiming  the  premier  for  a most  glorious  selection  of  large  blooms  of 
high  quality,  the  colours  being  most  vivid.  The  varieties  were  : Innocente 
Pirola,  Madame  C.  Kuster,  Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon,  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
Madame  Lambard  (grand).  Alba  Rosea,  Catherine  Mermet,  Archimede’ 
Madame  Margottin,  Madame  Willermoz,  and  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  ; Mr.  J. 
Mattock  second  with  Catherine  Mermet,  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neyron,  Etoile  de 


Lyon,  Souveuir  d’un  Ami,  Innoconto  Pirola,  Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon,  Paul 
Labonte,  Madame  C.  Kuster,  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Jean  Ducher,  and 
La  Princoss  Vera.  ; Mr.  Geo.  Humphries  third  with  Belle  Lyonnaiae, 
Souvenir  de  Paul  Neyron,  Alba  Rosea,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Comtesse  do 
Paris,  Marechal  Niel,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Madame 
Lambard,  Anna  Olivier,  Aline  Sisley,  and  Madame  Willermoz. 

A grand  lot  of  bloom  was  displayed  in  the  “not  growers  for  sale  ” 
classes.  For  thirty-six  singles  Miss  Watson  Taylor  and  the  Rev.  C.  Eddy, 
Bramley  Rectory,  Hants,  divided  the  honours ; for  twenty-four  singles  Dr. 
Ward,  Miss  Watson-Taylor,  and  Mr.  A.  Evans  were  placed  in  the  order  of 
their  names;  while  for  twelve,  Mr:  E.  Thorne,  18,  Kingston  Road,  Oxford, 
secured  the  head  place  in  a most  keen  competition  ; Mr.  C.  Collcutt,  Holywell 
Street,  Oxford,  second ; and  Mr.  W.  Narroway,  Headington  Quarry,  Oxon, 
third,  each  with  good  flowers.  The  class  for  a dozen  teas  was  a well-contested 
one,  Miss  Watson-Taylor  leading  with  a prime  box,  including  Alba  Rosea, 
Madame  Welch,  Niphetos,  David  Pradel,  Jean  Ducher,  Belle  Lyonnaise,  Belle 
Fleur  d’Anjou,  Boule  d’Or,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Catherine  Mermet,  and 
Madame  Cornelius  Kock  ; Mr.  A.  Evans  second  with  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neyron, 
David  Pradel,  Anna  Olivier,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Madame  Cornelius  Kock, 
Madame  Bravy,  Devoniensis,  Marechal  Niel,  Madame  Lambard,  Jean  Ducher, 
and  Belle  Lyonnaise  ; W.  Wootten-Wootten,  Esq.  (president  of  the  society), 
Headington  House,  Oxford,  being  third  with  Madame  Bravy,  Madame  C. 
Kock,  President,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Celine  Forestier,  Jean  Ducher,  Belle  Lyon- 
naise, Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Anna  Olivier,  Socrates, 
Homer,  and  Madame  C.  Kuster. 

In  the  amateurs’  division  (members  of  the  society  only)  the  entries  were 
numerous  and  the  exhibits  altogether  oreditable.  For  eighteen  singles  Messrs. 
A.  Evans,  W.  Narroway,  and  C.  Taylor  were  placed.  The  competition  was 
quite  keen  for  twelve  singles,  Mr.  F.  Freeman,  3,  Part  Street,  first ; Mr. 
E.  Thorne,  second  ; Mr.  C.  Collcutt,  third  ; and  R.  Ramsden,  Esq.,  Chadwick 
Manor,  Warwick,  fourth ; while  in  the  next  class  for  nine  varieties  Mr.  C. 
Collcutt  and  Mr.  E.  Collins,  Grove  Street,  Oxford,  shared  the  prizes.  For 
twelve  triplets  the  Rev.  C.  Eddy  was  leading  with  good  average  blossoms  of 
Duchesse  d’Valombrosa,  Abel  Grand,  Captain  Christy,  Madame  Isaac  Pereire, 
Jean  Ducher,  Innocente  Pirola,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  La  France,  Madame 
G.  Luizet,  Sultan  of  Zmzibar,  Ulrich  Brunner,  and  Baroness  Rothschild  ; Mr. 
A.  Evans  second  with  Marie  Rady,  Madame  Sophie  Fropot,  Dupuy  Jamain, 
Alfred  Colomb,  Magna  Charta,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  and  Marquise  de  Castellane  ; 
Rev.  E.  Penwarne-Wellings,  Stanford  Vicarage,  Berks,  who  put  up  in  good 
form  trios  of  Madame  G.  Luizet,  Captain  Christy,  Duchesse  de  Valombrosa, 
Mons.  NomaD,  Marie  Baumann,  Violette  Bouyer,  and  Merveille  de  Lyon. 
The  prizes  for  six  trebles  were  taken  by  Mr.  F.  Freeman,  first  ; R.  Ramsden, 
Esq.,  second;  Mr.  C.  Collcutt,  third;  and  Mr.  H.  Poulter,  George  Street, 
Oxford,  fourth.  For  six  trusses  of  one  variety  of  H.P.,  Mr.  E.  Thorne  was 
first  with  Marie  Rady  ; Mr.  W.  Narroway,  second  with  the  same  ; Mr.  C. 
Collcutt,  third  with  Charles  Lefebvre  ; Rev.  E.  Penwarne-Wellings,  fourth 
with  La  France.  For  half  a-dozen  teas  the  boxes  were  very  passable  ; Mr.  F. 
Freeman  first  with  Anna  Olivier,  Madame  Willermoz,  Marechal  Niel, 
Rubens,  Catherine  Mermet,  and  Niphetos  ; R.  Ramsden,  Esq.,  second  with 
Catherine  Mermet,  Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon,  Jean  Ducher,  Marie  Van 
Houtte,  Innocente  Pirola,  and  Madame  Bravy;  Mr.  E.  Collins  third  with 
Madame  Bravy,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Anna  Olivier,  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neyron,  and 
Marie  Van  Houtte.  For  one  bloom  of  H.P.  Mr.  A.  Evans  had  the  card  with 
a fiery  A.  K,  Williams,  Mr.  E.  Thorne  second  with  the  same  variety,  Mr. 
Collcutt  third  with  an  old  style  Marie  Baumann.  The  last  class  being  for 
one  bloom  of  tea  or  noisette,  Mr.  F.  Freeman  to  the  front  with  Perle  des 
Jardins,  Mr.  Thorne  second  with  Niphetos,  and  Mr.  Narroway  third  with 
Climbing  Devoniensis. 

The  attendance  was  as  large  as  could  reasonably  be  expected,  seeing  that  in 
the  previous  week  the  Commemoration  festivities  included  the  Horticultural 
Show. 


HEREFORD  AND  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  ROSE  SHOW,  July  9. 

From  the  classic  city  of  Oxford  a ride  of  ninety  miles  or  more  through  a 
grazing  and  gardening  district  by  Great  Western  Railway  via  Worcester  lands 
you  at  the  city  of  Hereford,  which  occupies  a pleasant  and  sheltered  situation 
on  the  banks  of  the  Wye,  being  surrounded  by  hills  on  all  but  the  west  side. 
Its  ancient  name  was  Caerfawydd,  “the  place  of  the  beeches,”  but  the  later 
corruption,  Henffordd,  signifies  the  old  road  or  way.  Standing,  as  it  does,  on 
the  borders  of  Wales,  the  old  city  has  seen  many  vicissitudes,  from  the  time  of 
the  ancient  Britons,  when  Offa  had  his  palace  at  Sutton,  to  its  siege  by  the 
Scotch  army  in  1645.  Little  is  known  of  its  history  before  the  Conquest ; but 
from  very  early  times  it  must  have  been  a place  of  importance,  for  there  was 
a Bishop  of  Hereford  in  a.d.  542,  and  a synod  was  held  here  in  A.D.  680.  The 
circumference  of  the  city  walls,  which  had  six  gates,  according  to  Leland, 
was  “ a goode  mile.” 

On  arriving  at  the  railway  station,  and  having  an  hour  to  spare,  we  were 
reminded  of  Shakspeare’s  lines  in  Twelfth  Night,  when  he  says  : — 

What’s  to  do? 

Shall  we  go  see  the  reliques  of  this  town  ? 
****** 

I pray  yon,  let  us  satisfy  our  eyes 

With  the  memorials  and  the  things  of  fame 

That  do  renown  this  city. 

We  did  so  and  saw  the  lions  of  the  place,  which,  summarised,  may  be  men- 
tioned as  St.  Peter’s  Church,  St.  James’s  Church,  Cathedral,  Infirmary, 
Hospital,  the  Old  House,  and  the  Shire  Hall,  the  last-named  possessing  most 
interest  at  this  juncture,  inasmuch  as  there  were  gathered  together  there  the 
rosarians  and  the  roses  which  we  had  journeyed  so  far  to  see. 

The  hall,  which  is  capacious  and  suitable  for  a large  display,  had  been 
conveniently  fitted  up  with  stages,  and  everything  appeared  shipshape,  save 
that,  in  the  absence  of  music,  the  proceedings  were  a trifle  flat.  The  weather 
was  warm,  but  much  cooler  than  in  the  early  part  of  the  week,  ram  having 
fallen  in  many  parts,  although  not  near  Hereford. 

In  making  a few  notes  on  the  show,  it  may  be  observed  that  one  condition 
in  several  classes  was  that  “ unless  five  competitors  staged  only  two  prizes 
would  be  awarded.”  The  result  was  that  a few  good  exhibits  were  not  placed 
when  they  really  deserved  a third  prize.  It  is  a bad  rule,  because  it  punishes 
those  who  come  for  the  “ shortcomings  ” of  those  who  do  not  come. 

The  schedule  was  divided  into  seven  sections,  the  first  being  “ open  to  all 
nurserymen  in  the  kingdom,”  class  1 being  devoted  to  seventy-two  single 
trusses.  Hero  the  Cranston  Nursery  Company  were  quite  “ at  home,  leading 
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with  good  average  blooma  (though  hardly  in  their  finest  form),  of  Comtesse  do 
Serenyi,  Exposition  de  Brie,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Prince  Arthur,  La  France, 
Reynolds  Hole,  Mdlle.  E.Verdier,  A.  K.  Williams,  Marie  Baumann,  Queen 
of  Queens,  Dr.  Andry,  Abel  Carriere,  Marquise  de  Castellano,  Madame  Sertot, 
General  Jacquiminot,  Countess  of  Oxford,  Princess  Beatrice,  Heinrich  Sohul- 
theis,  Duchessede  Valombrosa,  Mdlle.  Marie  Rady,  Marguerite  deSt.  Amand, 
Auguste  Neumann,  Elie  Morel,  Marechal  Niel,  Constantin  Fretiakoff,  Baroness 
Rothschild,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Devoniensis,  Star  of  Waltham,  Pride  of  Waltham, 
La  Duchesse  de  Morny,  Madame  Vidot,  Madame  Charles  Crapelet,  Madame 
Lacharme,  Thomas  Mills,  Mdlle.  M.  Manion,  Marechal  Vaillant,  Madame 
G.  Schwartz,  Madame  C.  Wood,  Victor  Verdier,  Jean  Sisley  yEgeria,  Dingee 
Conard,  Catherine  Mermet,  Countess  of  Rosebery,  Jean  Liabaud,  Mdlle. 
Therese  Levet,  Masterpiece,  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  President  Willermoz, 
Mons.  Noman,  Etienne  Levet,  Royal  Standard,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Beauty 
of  Waltham,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Marguerite  de  Roman,  Francois  Louvat, 
Lady  Sheffield,  Mons.  F.  Rive,  Madame  G.  Luizet,  Marquise  de  Montemart, 
Le  Havre,  Cloth  of  Gold,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  and  Hippolyte  Jamain,  the 
selection  being  thoroughly  good,  and  the  dark  roses,  with  but  one  exception, 
showed  not  a trace  of  the  effects  of  the  fierce  heat  which  had  prevailed.  The 
second  prize  went  to  Mr.  Geo.  Davison,  Hereford,  who  had  smaller  blooms  of 
Louis  Van  Houtte,  Francois  |Lacharme,  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Marquise 
de  Castellane,  Reynolds  Hole,  La  France,  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas,  Jules  Margottin, 
Marie  Baumann,  Le  Havre,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Empress  of  India,  Mdlle.  Marie 
Verdier,  Mary  Pochin,  Mdlle.  Marie  Cointet,  Madame  V.  Verdier,  Alfred 
Dumesnil,  Mons.'Noman,  Bathelmy  Joubert,  Mdlle.  Marguerite  Manion,  Mrs. 
Jowitt,  Madame  Chignard,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Penelope 
Mayo,  Elie  Morel,  Horace  Vernet,  Duke  of  Connaught,  Ferdinand  des 
Lessepr,  Emperor  de  Brazil,  Dupuy  Jamin,  Francois  Michelon,  Comtesse 
d’Oxford,  Mdlle.  Bonnaire,  Gustave  Levesque,  Antoine  Ducher,  Star  of 
Waltham,  Jean  Soupert,  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  Victor  Verdier,  Xavier  Olibo, 
Francois  Louvat,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Mabel 
Morrison,  Marquise  de  Montemart,  Jean  Sury,  Royal  Standard,  Avocat  Duvivier, 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  Alfred  Colomb,  Rosieriste  Jacobs,  Constantin  Fretiakoff, 
Comtesse  de  Camonds,  Madame  Lambard,  Crown  Prince,  Madame  Berard, 
Charles  Lefebvre,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Abel  Carriere,  Abel  Grand,  Beauty  of 
Waltham,  Rosy  Morn,  and  Bessie  Johnson;  a creditable  display  but  indiffer- 
ently staged. 

Thirty-six  triplets  brought  to  the  front  again  the  above-named  exhibitors, 
the  prizes  falling  in  the  same  [order,  the  Cranston  Nursery  Company  repeat- 
ing many  of  the  same  varieties.  Mr.  G.  Davison  put  up,  in  addition  to  any 
variety  in  his  seventy-two,  Jules  Chretien,  Marechal  Niel,  Dean  of  Windsor, 
Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas,  Comte  de  Flanders,  George  Moreau,  Comte  de  Choiseuil, 
and  La  Rosiere.  Twenty-four  single  trusses  showed  the  Cranston  Nursery 
Company  again  in  the  top  place,  with  blooms  superior  to  those  in  their  longer 
numbers ; as  back  row  blooms,  they  had  large  well-finished  examples  of 
Reynolds  Hole,  Heinrich  Schultheis,  Marie  Baumann,  Merveille  de  Lyon, 
Prince  Arthur,  Elie  Morel,  Horace  Vernet,  and  Marquise  de  Castellane  ; 
middle  row — Marechal  Vaillant,  Mdlle.  M.  Manion,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  La 
France,  Marie  Rady,  Madame  Lacharme,  Marechal  Niel,  and  Dr.  Andry ; 
front  row — Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Pride  of  Waltham,  Dupuy  Jamin, 
Duchesse  de  Valombrosa,  Alfred  Dumesnil,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Ulrich  Brun- 
ner, and  Madame  V.  Verdier.  Mr.  G.  Davison,  again  second,  with  medium 
blooms  of  John  Hopper,  General  Jacqueminot,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  Glory 
of  Cheshunt,  Royal  Standard,  Duchesse  d’Assana,  Guilliame  Guillemot, 
George  Moreau,  Reynolds  Hole,  La  France,  A.  K.  Williams,  Baroness  Roths- 
child, Horace  Vernet,  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  Fisher  Holmes,  Antoine  Ducher, 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Madame  Laurent,  Crown  Prince,  Marechal  Niel, 
Duchesse  de  Valombrosa,  Dupuy  Jamin,  Francois  Louvat,  and  Marquise  de 
Castellane. 

The  next  class  for  eighteen  triplets  proved  a good  class,  the  card  going  to 
Mr.  T.  Griffiths,  Pillington  Nurseries,  Hereford,  who  staged  a level  lot  of 
blooms,  including  clean  flowers  of  Madame  G.  Luizet,  Beauty  of  Waltham, 
Merveille  de  Lyon,  Marie  Baumann,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Ferdinand  des 
Lesseps,  La  France,  Constantin  Fretiakoff,  Duchesse  de  Valombrosa, 
Emilie  Laxton,  Madame  H.  Jamain,  Etienne  Levet,  Mons.  Noman,  Abel 
Carriere,  Edouard  Morren,  Marchioness  of  Exeter,  Madame  Lacharme,  and 
Henrich  Schultheis  ; Messrs.  Cooling  and  Sons,  Bath,  second,  with  medium 
sized  flowers  of  Mdlle.  Marie  Cointet,  Star  of  Waltham,  Marie  Baumann, 
May  Quennell,  Madame  L.  Pernet,  Mons.  E..  Y.  Teas,  Innocente  Pirola, 
Merveille  de  Lyon,  Mons.  A.  Dumesnie,  La  France,  Madame  V.  Verdier, 
Prince  Arthur,  Alba  Rosea,  Queen  of  Queens,  Duchess  of  Connaught,  Baroness 
Rothschild,  and  Mdlle.  E.  Verdier;  Messrs.  Jefferies  and  Son,  Cirencester, 
third,  with  Marie  Verdier,  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillao, 
Rosieriste  Jacobs,  La  France.  A.  K.  Williams,  Mons.  Noman,  Marie  Baumann, 
Violette  Bouyer,  Reynolds  Hole,  Queen  of  Queens,  Xavier  Olibo,  Mdlle.  M. 
Cointet,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  Horace  Vernet,  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  and  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand.  Mr.  C.  Whiting,  Hereford, 
also  staged  a very  good  box  in  this  class. 

Twenty-four  single  trusses  completed  the  first  section  open  to  those  not 
competing  in  classes  first,  second,  and  third,  Mr.  T.  Griffiths  being  awarded 
the  card  for  a lot  of  big  fresh  blooms  (nearly  all  hybrid  perpetuals),  viz., 
Xavier  Olibo,  Madame  Lacharme,  Countess  of  Oxford,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam, 
Abel  Carriere,  Marechal  Vaillant,  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas,  Edouard  Morren,  La 
France,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Marie  Baumann,  Catherine  Soupert,  Mons.  Noman, 
Constantin  Fretiakoff,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Emilie  Laxton,  Duchess  of  Bedford, 
Dr.  Sewell,  Heinrich  Schultheis,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Mrs.  Jowitt,  and  Abel 
Grand  ; Messrs.  Harknesa  and  Sons,  Bedale,  Yorkshire,  second,  with  fine  blos- 
soms of  Ulrich  Brunner,  Marie  Verdoir,  Merveille  do  Lyon,  Etienne  Levet,  La 
I ranee,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Duke  of  Teok,  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  Beauty  of 
Waltham,  Catherine  Mermet.  Mons.  Noman,  Reynolds  Hole,  Captain  Christy, 
Jean  Ducher,  Xavier  Olibo,  Magna  Charta,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  Mdlle. 
Marie  Finger,  A.  K.  Williams,  and  Pierre  Notting.  There  were  six  exhibits 
in  this  olass. 


Division  2 oontained  one  class  “open  to  nurserymen  not  residing  in  Hereford- 
shire,” and  produced  several  boxes  of  first-class  flowers  ; Harkness  and  Sons 
taking  the  £8  price  for  a selection  of  seventy-two  varieties,  containing,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Helen  Paui,  Francois  Michelon,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Pierre 
Notting,  John  Hopper,  Violette  Bouyer,  Mdlle.  Sophie  Fropot,  Marie 
Baumann,  Hippolyte  Jamain,  May  Quennell,  Morveillo  do  Lyon,  Etienne 
I.ovot,  Catherine  Mermet,  Mme.  Pronpor  Languior,  Magna  Chartn,  La  France, 
Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  Louis  Van  Houtto,  La  Franco,  Captain  Christy, 
Constantin  Fretiakoff,  Mons.  Noman,  Marquise  do  Castellane,  Comtesse  do 
Nadaillao,  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  Prldo  of  Waltham,  Harrison  Weir,  Marooha 
Niel,  Gen.  Jacquiminot,  Houvonir  d’  un  Ami,  Mrs.  Laxton,  Horace  Vornot, 


Van  Houtte,  A.  K.  Williams,  Mdlle.  H.  Jamain,  Princess  of  Teck,  Jean 
Ducher,  Dr.  Sewell,  Mme.  G.  Luizet,  Duchesse  de  Valombrosa,  Alba  Rosea, 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  Mons.  E.  Y,  Teas,  Comtesse  de  Serenye,  Beauty  of 
Waltham,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  Rosieriste  Jacobs,  Amazone,  William 
Warden,  Niphetos,  Alfred  Dumesnil,  Homere,  Duke  of  Wellington, 

Bouquet  d’  Or,  Charles  Darwin,  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge, 

Duke  of  Connaught,  Mdlle.  Marie  Finger,  Marie  Verdier,  Souvenir 
de  Paul  Neyron,  Dr.  Andry,  Souvenir  d’Elisc,  Elie  Morel, 
Dupuy  Jamain,  Madame  Margottin,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Innocente  Pirola, 
Xavier  Olibo,  Madame  Caroline  Kuster,  and  Duke  of  Edinburgh  ; Messrs. 
Cooling  and  Son  second  with  Madame  G.  Luizet,  Dr.  Sewell,  Magna  Charta, 
Marechal  Niel,  Edouard  Morren,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Madame  Charles 
Crapelet,  Prince  Arthur,  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neyron,  Duchess  of  Bedford, 
Marquise  de  Castellane,  Lord  Beaconsfield,  Le  Havre,  Princess  Christian, 
Alfred  Dumesnil,  La  France,  Madame  Louise  Pernet,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Perle 
de  Lyon,  A.  K.  Williams,  Mdlle.  E.  Verdier,  Alfred  Colomb,  Mary  Quennell, 
Benoit  Comte,  Comtesse  de  Serenyi,  Horace  Vernet,  Royal  Standard,  Souvenir 
de  Madame  Alfred  Vye,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Countess  of  Oxford,  Barthelmy 
Joubert,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  Duke  of  Teck,  Mrs.  Laxton,  Alba  Rosea, 
Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas,  Innocente  Pirola,  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Miss  Hassard,  Ducde 
Montplasir,  Pride  of  Waltham,  Maurice  Bernardin,  Marquise  de  Montemart, 
Constantin  Fretiakoff,  Madame  Marie  Verdier,  Star  of  Waltham,  Violette 
Bouyer,  Leopold  I.,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Hon.  Edith  Giffard,  St.  George, 
iEgeria,  Maurice  Bernardin,  Duchess  of  Connaught,  Mdlle.  Marie  Cointet, 
Madame  Noman,  Paul  Nabarran,  Xavier  Olibo,  Devoniensis,  Louis  Van 
Houtte,  Princess  of  Wales,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Brilliant,  Henrich  Schultheis, 
and  Duchess  of  Valombrosa.  There  not  being  the  required  five  exhibitors, 
Mr.  Stephen  Treseder,  Cardiff,  was  accorded  a “ highly  commended”  for  a 
most  deserving  collection  of  seventy-two. 

New  Roses. — For  twelve,  sent  out  by  English  nurserymen,  and  not  in 
commerce  previous  to  1883,  one  box  only  was  staged,  the  premier  award 
going  to  the  Cranston  Nursery  Company  for  a most  interesting  group,  com- 
prising Beauty  of  Beeston,  brilliant  velvet  crimson,  richly  perfumed ; 
Secretaire  J.  Nicholas,  deep  purple  velvet-red,  globular;  Queen  of  Queens, 
pink,  edged  blush,  good  form;  Pride  of  Reigate,  light  crimson,  striped  white  ; 
Duke  of  Albany,  vivid  crimson,  deepening  to  the  centre,  shading  to  velvety 
black  ; Madame  Norman-Neruda,  light  cherry  carmine,  perfect  form  ; Lady 
Mary  Fitzwilliam,  bright  delicate  flesh,  beautiful  exhibition  form  ; Mrs. 
Caroline  Swailes,  light  flesh,  broad  petals  ; and  Princess  of  Wales,  outer  petals 
rosy  yellow,  deepening  to  rich  golden  yellow  in  the  centre,  and  waxy.  The 
same  firm  took  the  prize  for  a dozen  of  any  new  rose  with  a fine  box  of  Duke 
of  Albany. 

For  twenty-four  trusses  of  any  one  rose  a host  of  boxes  were  staged,  the 
premier  award  being  equally  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Grant,  Hope  End 
Farm,  Ledbury,  and  Messrs.  Cooling  and  Son,  Bath,  the  former  staging  Marie 
Rady,  and  the  latter,  Alfred  Dumesnil ; The  Cranston  Co.  taking  third  for 
Reynolds  Hole.  Merveille  de  Lyon  was  staged  in  twenty-fours  by  Mr.  G. 
Davison  and  Mr.  S.  Treseder;  La  France  by  Messrs.  Jefferies  and  Sons;  and 
A.  K.  Williams,  by  Mr.  C.  Whiting.  The  only  other  class  open  to  all  was 
for  twelve  teas.  In  this  class  eight  boxes  were  put  up,  Mr.  W.  J.  Grant 
taking  the  lead  with  grandly  developed  blooms  of  Rubens,  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Devoniensis,  Madame  Lambard,  Alba  rosea,  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac,  Madame  Caroline  Kuster,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Niphetos,  Jean 
Ducher,  and  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neyron ; Messrs.  Jefferies  and  Co.,  second, 
with  Madame  Lambard,  Madame  Caroline  Kuster,  Madame  Cusin,  Catherine 
Mermet,  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neyron,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Jean  Duchess, 
Souvenir  d’Elise,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillao,  Princess  of  Wales,  and  Devoniensis ; 
equal  thirds  were  assigned  to  Rev.  F.  R.  Burnside,  Chipping  Campden,  for 
Catherine  Mermet,  Boule  d’Or,  Madame  de  Watteville,  Madame  Bravy, 
Madame  Cusin,  Anna  Ollivier,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Hon.  Edith  Giffard, 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Jules  Finger,  and  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neyron;  and 
Messrs.  Harkness  and  Sons,  for  Madame  Margottin,  Madame  Angele  Jacquier, 
Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Marechal  Niel,  Alba  Rosea,  Perle  des 
Jardines,  Madame  Caroline  Kuster,  Catherine  Mermet,  Madame  Hippolyte 
Jamain,  and  Homere. 

The  total  number  of  trusses  staged  in  competition  was  1,850  ; in  addition, 
there  were  some  500  blooms  “ not  for  competition  ” staged  by  local  nurserymen 
and  others,  the  Cranston  Company  putting  np  as  an  extra  some  200  buds  and 
blooms  of  the  popular  William  Allen  Richardson. 

Amateurs. — Divisions  B and  C were  for  amateurs  (open),  and  very  many 
good  boxes  were  staged  in  these  classes.  In  thirty-six  single  trusses  Mr.  W . 
J.  Grant,  Ledbury,  made  a grand  show  with  big  flowers  of  fine  outline,  sub- 
stance, and  colour,  including  Horace  Vernet  (awarded  the  National  Rose 
Society’s  silver  medal  for  the  best  bloom  in  the  show),  La  Duohesse  de  Moray 
(the  second  best  bloom),  Dr.  Hogg,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Captain  Christy, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Xavier  Olibo,  Marie  Verdier,  Marie  Rady,  Souvenir  de 
Paul  Neyron,  Alfred  Colomb,  Madame  G.  Luizet,  A.  K.  Williams,  Marquise 
de  Castellane,  Charles  Darwin,  Madame  Caroline  Kuster,  Abel  Carriere, 
Francoise  Michelon,  Constantin  Fretiakoff,  Countess  of  Oxford,  Marechal  Niel, 
Beauty  of  Waltham,  Niphetos,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Camille  Bernardin,  Etoile  de 
LyoD,  General  Jacqueminot,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Star  of  Waltham,  Duchesse 
de  Valombrosa,  Madame  Prosper  Languier,  Mons.  Noman,  Le  Havre,  Jean 
Liabaud,  Mdlle.  E.  Verdier,  and  Dr.  Andry  ; Miss  Bulmer,  Broadlands,  Here- 
ford, second,  with  stout  trusses  of  Mons.  Boncenne,  Duchesse  de  Valombrosa, 
Mons.  Noman,  Jean  Soupert,  Belle  Lyonnaisse,  La  France,  Abel  Carriere, 
Marechal  Kiel,  Captain  Christy,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  General 
Jacqueminot,  Countesse  de  Nadaillao,  Royal  Standard,  Empress  of  India, 
Madame  Welch,  Annie  Wood,  Souvenir  d’Elise,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Edouard 
Morren,  Auguste  Neumann,  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neyron,  Dupuy  Jamin,  Mdllo. 
E.  Verdier,  Madame  Margottin,  Victor  Verdier,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Reynold, 
Hole,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  A.  K.  Williams,  ComteBse  de  Serenyi,  Charles  Lefobvres 
Madamo  Gabriel  Luizet,  and  Marie  Van  Houtte.  Forolghteen  treblos  Mr.  Grant 
headed  the  list  with  another  prime  box  of  varietios  similar  to  the  provious 
class  ; Mr,  George  Berrington,  Julian  Road,  Ludlow,  was  a good  second,  put- 
ting up  La  Frnnoo,  Auguste  lligotard,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Beauty  of 
Waltham,  Belle  Lyonnaise,  Marie  Rady,  A.  K.  Williams,  Duohesse  do 
Valombrosa,  Fisher  Holmes,  Dupuy  Jamin,  Marquise  de  Castellnne,  Mdllo. 
M.  Cointet,  Annie  Wood,  Maroohal  Niel,  Francois  Miohelon,  Dr.  Andry,  and 
Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam  ; Miss  Bulmer  was  a good  third,  but  rooolvod  a 
“ highly  oommended,”  ns  the  regulation  number  of  oxhibitors  did  not  com- 
pote. For  twolvo  triplots  Josoph  Pulloy,  Esq .,  Lower  Eaton,  took  the  card 
with  a dozen  throos  of  oonsidorablo  merit,  including  Duoliosso  do  \ aloiubrosa, 
Dupuy  Jamin,  Ulrich  Brunnor,  Bollo  Lyonnaise,  General  Jaoquominot,  Con- 
stantin Frotiakoff,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Marquise  do  Castollano,  Gomtosso  do 
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Nadaillac,  Magna  Charta,  Comtesae  do  Serenyi,  and  Charleu  Lefebvre  ; James 
llankin,  Eaq.,  M.P.,  Bryngwyn,  was  a olose  seoond,  his  box  containing  very 
bright  blooms  of  DuohoBse  do  Valombrosa,  Abel  (Jarriere.  Johu  S.  Mill, 
Madame  Naohury,  Madame  G.  Luizat,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison,  Edouard  Morron,  Helen  Paul,  Ulrioh  Brunner,  Captain  Christy, 
and  Baroness  Rothsohild.  The  class  for  twenty-four  singles  was  noticouble 
from  the  fact  that  the  premier  box  of  Joseph  Pulley,  Esq.,  had  grand  blooms 
of  fine  outline  and  colour,  aud  furnished  with  foliage  not  equalled  by  any 
other  exhibit  in  the  show,  the  varieties  being  E.  Y.  Teas,  Ulrich  Brunner, 
Comtosso  de  Serenyi,  Constantin  Fretiakoff,  Captain  Christy,  Magna  Charta, 
Mons.  Noman,  Victor  Verdier,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Innooente  Pirola,  A.  K. 
Williams,  May  Quennell,  Abel  Carriers,  La  Rosiere,  Comtesso  de  Nadaillac, 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Duchesse  de  Valombrosa,  Marie  Rady,  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley,  Belle  Lyonnaiso,  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam  ; 
Mrs.  Graham,  Sugwas  Court,  Hereford,  was  awarded  the  second  card,  her 
box  being  truly  meritorious  in  a competition  of  seven  or  eight  exhibits,  the 
varieties  being  La  ^France,  Countess  of  Oxford,  Madame  Lacharme,  Mrs. 
Jowitt,  Prince  Arthur,  Madame  Vidot,  Edouard  Morren,  Marie  Rady,  Lady 
Mary  Fitzwilliam,  John  Hopper,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand, 
Countess  of  Rosebery,  Alfred  Dumusnil,  La  France,  Constantin  Fretiakoff, 
Victor  Verdier,  Dupuy  Jamain.  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Fisher  Holmes,  Baroness 
Rothschild,  A.  K.  Williams,  .Egeria,  and  Beauty  of  Waltham  ; the  prizes  for 
twelve  varieties  going  to  James  Rankin,  Eaq.,  and  W.  F.  Ecroyd,  Esq., 
Credonhill  Court,  for  excellent  blooms. 

The  remainder  of  the  show  comprised  a dozen  long  tables  filled  with 
floral  decorations,  bridal  bouquets,  opera  bouquets,  ladies  shoulder  sprays, 
gentlemen’s  buttonholes,  &c.,  all  very  excellently  displayed. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  July  13. 

Exhibition  of  Fuurr,  Vegetables,  and  Cut  Flowers. 

On  this  occasion  liberal  prizes  were  offered  for  fruit,  vegetables,  and  cut 
flowers,  and  as  all  the  classes  were  well  filled,  and  the  productions  generally 
of  high-class  quality,  the  exhibition  was  one  of  the  [most  successful  that  has 
been  held  at  South  Kensington  during  the  current  season. 

Fruit  was  abundant,  and  on  the  whole  remarkably  good.  Pines  were 
considerably  above  the  average,  and  the  competition  was  very  keen  in  both 
the  classes  provided.  For  two  fruits,  any  variety,  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles,  The 
Gardens,  Wycombe  Abbey,  was  first  with  two  highly-finished  fruits  weighing 
respectively  5 lb.  2 oz.  and  4 lb.  14  oz.,  of  the  Queen  ; Mr.  R.  Dawes,  Temple 
Newsome,  Leeds,  was  second  with  excellent  fruits,  of  which  the  aggregate 
weight  was  91b. ; and  Mr.  H.  Morris,  Glanafon  Gardens,  Taibach,  was  third. 
In  the  class  for  a single  fruit  of  any  variety  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles  was  again  first, 
staging  a very  fine  Queen  weighing  5 lb.  2oz.  ; Mr.  Dawes  was  second  and 
Mr.  Hudson,  gardener  to  H.  J.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Gunnersbury  House, 
Acton,  third,  both  staging  fruits  evincing  cultural  skill  of  a high  order. 

There  were  eight  entries  in  the  classes  for  a dish  of  Black  Hamburg 
grapes,  and  the  whole  of  the  examples  were  more  or  less  good.  At  the  head 
of  the  competitors  was  Mr.  Tavener,  gardener  to  Sir  A.  K.  Macdonald,  Bart., 
Woolmer,  Liphook,  with  large  clusters  remarkable  for  the  size  and  colour  of 
the  berries.  Mr.  Goodaire,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  Elvaston 
Castle,  Derby,  was  second,  staging  large  well-finished  clusters ; and  Mr.  J. 
Neighbour,  Bickley  Park,  was  third,  his  bunches  being  of  medium  size,  and 
well-finished.  For  three  bunches  of  black  grape  other  than  the  above-men- 
tioned variety,  Mr.  J.  Goodacre  was  first  with  large  and  fairly  well  coloured 
bunches  of  Muscat  Hamburg.  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles  was  second  with  small  well- 
coloured  clusters  of  Gros  Maroc  ; and  Mr.  T.  Osman,  gardener  to  L.  J.  Baker, 
Esq.,  Chertsey,  was  third  with  a good  dish  of  Alicante.  There  was  a spirited 
contest  for  the  prizes  for  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  the  first  place  was  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  Cakebread,  gardener  to  Sir  P.  Rose,  Bart.^Rayners,  Penn,  Bucks. 
The  second  and  third  prizes  were  respectively  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  Smith, 
Warren  Hill,  Loughton,  Essex  ; and  Mr.  C.  J.  Goldsmith,  gardener  to  C.  A. 
Hoare,  Kelsey  Manor,  Beckenham. 

Both  peaches  aod  nectarines  were  contributed  in  large  numbers,  and  in  a 
condition  that  reflected  much  credit  on  the  respective  exhibitors.  There  were 
fourteen  entries  in  the  class  for  a dish  of  peaches,  and  the  premier  award  was 
made  in  favour  of  Mr.  Seymour,  gardener  to  W.  R.  Winch,  Esq.,  North 
Mymms  Park,  Hatfield,  who  had  exceptionally  fine  fruit  of  Grosse  Mignonne. 
Mr.  Cakebread  was  third  with  the  same  variety  ; and  Mr.  J.  Wallis,  gardener 
to  the  Rev.  Walter  Sneyd,  Keele  Hall,  Staffordshire,  was  second  with  good 
fruit  of  Crimson  Galande.  Tne  entries  were  equally  numerous  in  the  class 
for  a dish  of  nectarines,  and  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Roberts, 
Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton,  who  had  exceptionally  fine  fruit  of  Lord  Napier; 
Mr.  W.  Robins,  gardener  to  E.  D.  Lees,  Esq.,  Heartwell  House,  Aylesbury, 
was  second  with  fruit  large  in  size,  but  rather  pale  in  colour,  of  Lord  Napier  ; 
Mr.  Seymour  was  third  with  Pitmaston  Orange. 

In  competition  for  the  prizes  for  two  dishes  of  strawberries,  Mr.  G. 
Garlandvoy,  gardener  to  C.  B.  Bingley,  Esq.,  Stanhope  Park,  Greenford,  was 
first  with  full-sized  and  highly-coloured  fruit  of  Dr.  Hogg  and  British  Queen. 
Mr.  Waterman,  gardener  to  H.  A.  Brassey,  Esq.,  Preston  Hall,  Aylesford, 
was  second  with  British  Queen  and  James  Veitch  ; and  Mr.  Seymour  was  third 
with  Eclipse  and  President.  For  a single  dish  Mr.  J.  Roberts  was  first  with 
a fine  dish  of  British  Queen,  Mr.  J.  Neighbour  was  second  with  Dr.  Hogg, 
and  Mr.  Seymour  third  with  President.  Figs  were  well  represented  both  as 
regards  quantity  and  quality,  and  the  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Tavener, 
Mr.  Howe,  gardener  to  H.  Tate,  Esq.,  Park  Hill,  Streatham  Common,  and 
Mr.  Wallis,  all  of  whom  had  Brown  Turkey.  There  was  a keen  contest 
in  the  class  for  two  dishes  of  cherries,  nnd  in  the  result  Mr.  Hudson  and  Mr. 
J.  Roberts  were  first  and  second  with  Bigarreau  Napoleon  and  Black 
Circassian,  and  Mr.  J.  Read  Mill  was  third.  The  class  set  apart  for  two 
melons  contained  no  less  than  fifteen  entries,  and  the  premier  award  was  made 
in  favour  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter,  gardener  to  J.  Southgate,  Esq.,  Selborne, 
Streatham,  who  had  two  large  and  richly-flavoured  fruits  of  Blenheim  Orange. 
Mr.  E.  Gilman,  Ingestre  Gardens,  Stafford,  was  second  with  good  fruits  of 
Hero  of  Lockinge  ; and  Mr.  H.  W.  Ward,  Longford  Castle,  Salisbury,  was  third 
with  Sutton’s  Imperial  Greenflesh. 

Tomatoes  were  admirably  shown,  and  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Farrance,  Chadwell  Heath,  Essex,  for  an  excellent  dish  of  fruit  of  Trophy. 
Mr.  Jennings,  gardener  to  J.  Freeman,  Esq.,  Forest  Lodge,  Farnborough, 
was  second  ; and  Mr.  C.  Ross,  Welford  Park,  Newbury,  third. 

Vegetables  were  represented  by  nine  collections  of  eight  dishes  each,  and 
formed  a highly  interesting  feature.  The  post  of  honour  in  the  class  was  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  G.  H.  Richards,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Normanton,  Somerley 
Park,  RiDgwood,  with  an  excellent  collection  containing  Green  Globe  artichoke, 


Telegraph  pea,  Laic  Argenteuil  asparagus,  Carter’s  Perfection  tomato,  Veitch’s 
Matchless  Scarlet  carrot,  Daniel's  White  Elephant  onion,  .Snowdrop  potato, 
and  Early  London  cauliflower  ; Mr.  G.  T.  Miles  second  with  Sutton’s 
Intermediate  carrot.  Green  Globe  artichoke,  Telegraph  pea,  Moore’s  Cream 
marrow,  Pearl  cauliflower,  Snowdrop  potato,  Stamfordian  tomato,  and  Daniel’s 
White  Elephant  onion  ; Mr.  C.  J.  Waite,  Glenhurst,  Esher,  was  third  with 
agood  collection,  in  which  was  an  excellent  dish  of  Pen-y-bid  vegetable 
marrow.  Cucumbers  were  few  in  number  and  miserably  poor,  and  any  special 
reference  to  them  is  quite  unnecessary. 

Cut  Flowers  were  largely  shown,  and  produced  a very  effective  display. 
In  competition  for  the  prizes  offered  for  a collection  of  cut  flowers  of  hardy 
herbaceous  plants,  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  was 
first  with  a very  large  and  remarkably  beautiful  collection,  in  which  early 
flowering  gladioli,  lilies,  and  campanulas  were  especially  well  represented. 
The  lilies  comprised  Lilium  pardalinum  elegans,  L.  pardalinum  californicum, 
a very  robust  growing  variety,  L.  testaceum,  L.  croceum,  and  L.  Humboldti  ; 
and  amongst  the  miscellaneous  subjects  were  Triteleia  laxa  Murrayana,  a late 
and  very  deep  blue  form  of  great  beauty  ; Pentstemon  barbatum  Torreyi,  an 
elegant  form  with  bright  scarlet  flowers  ; and  Papaver  nudicaule  in  variety. 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  were  a good  second  with  a large  and  taste- 
fully-arranged collection,  in  which  the  delphiniums,  phloxes,  centaureae,  and 
tropaeolums  were  admirably  represented.  Messrs.  Kelwayand  Son,  Langport, 
contributed,  not  for  competition,  a collection  in  which  their  strain  of  gaillardias 
was  well  represented,  and  were  awarded  the  bronze  medal.  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Son,  12,  King  Street,  also  exhibited  an  attractive  collection  of  hardy  flowers. 

There  was  a very  beautiful  display[of  cutlroses,  which  added  materially  to 
the  attractions  of  the  exhibition.  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross, 
Herts,  exhibited  a very  extensive  and  remarkably  beautiful  collection  of  teas 
and  hybrid  perpetuals,  and  were  awarded  the  silver-gilt  Banksian  medal. 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  contributed  ten  boxes  of  excellent  blooms, 
and  were  awarded  the  silver  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.’s  Prizes  for  four  dishes  of  peas,  to  comprise 
Carter’s  Stratagem,  Piide  of  the  Market,  Telegraph,  and  Telephone,  were 
keenly  contested,  and  the  samples  were  good  throughout.  The  prizetakers 
were  Mr.  H.  Marriott,  Skirbeck,  Boston  ; Mr.  H.  Marriott,  jun.,  Skirbeck, 
Boston  ; Mr.  R.  Phillips,  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Ward,  in  the  order  of  their  names. 

Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons’  Prizes  for  a dish  of  Wordsley  Wonder  brought 
out  a strong  competition,  and  Mr.  H.  Marriott  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Ward  were  first 
and  second  respectively. 

Mr.  House,  of  Peterborough,  offered  prizes  for  House’s  Perfect  Marrow 
pea,  and  these  were  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  Marriott,  Mr.  J.  Cook,  and  Mr.  H. 
Marriott,  juo. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  in  the  chair;  and  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Dr. 
Masters,  Major  Lendy,  and  Messrs.  H.  Bennett,  W.  Bealby,  Shirley  Hibberd, 
H.  Herbst,  J.  Walker,  G.  Duffield,  J.  Hudson,  W.  Holmes,  R.  Dean,  C.  Noble, 
H.  Ballantine,  J.  Dominy,  J.  O’Brien,  G.  Paul,  J.  Douglas,  and  E.  Hill. 

The  contributions  to  the  meeting  of  the  committee  included  a tastefully- 
arranged  group  of  orchids  from  Mr.  Simpson,  gardener  to  R.  J.  Measures, 
Esq.,  Cambridge  Lodge,  Camberwell,  who  was  awarded  the  silver  Banksian 
medal;  Mr.  Bickerstaff,  gardener  to  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Burford 
Lodge,  Dorking,  contributed  a group  of  orchids  for  which  he  was  accorded  a 
vote  of  thanks.  It  included  /Erides  roseum,  Cypripediutn  caudatum,  a healthy 
example  bearing  six  flowers,  which  had  been  grown  in  a cool  temperature  ; 
Trichopilia  Galloteana,  a beautiful  species  with  cream-coloured  flowers  ; and 
Spathoglottis  angustatum,  a handsome  species  with  large  lilac-coloured 
flowers.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  submitted  several  erect-flowered 
gloxinias,  all  of  which  were  remarkable  for  the  fine  form  and  attractive 
colouring  of  the  flowers.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries, 
Upper  Holloway,  exhibited  well-developed  examples  of  Sarracenia  hybrida,  a 
very  handsome  form  with  medium-sized  and  richly -coloured  pitchers.  Mr.  R. 
Dean,  Ealing,  exhibited  a gathering  of  finely-developed  spikes  of  his  beautiful 
stock,  Mauve  Beauty,  and  was  accorded  a vote  of  thanks.  A similar  compli- 
ment was  paid  to  Mr.  Thurston,  The  Cedars,  Merridale,  Wolverhampton,  for 
two  excellent  stands  of  pinks.  Colonel  E.  T.  Berkeley,  Sibbertoft,  Market 
Harborough,  exhibited  Phalseuopsis  speciosa  Imperator,  a beautiful  form  dis- 
tinguished by  the  vivid  colouring  of  the  flowers. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  contributions  to  the  meeting  was  the 
selection  of  poppies  from  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Shirley  Vicarage,  Croydon. 
The  poppies  exhibited  are  varieties  of  the  common  wild  poppy,  Papaver 
Rheas,  which  have  been  obtained  by  careful  selection  during  the  past  few 
years.  The  flowers  are  rather  larger,  and  of  finer  form  than  those  of  the 
type,  and  the  colours,  which  range  from  delicate  pink  to  the  most  brilliant 
Bcarlet,  are  exquisitely  beautiful.  Mr.  Wilks,  who  has  also  a variety  with 
bright  yellow  flowers,  was  voted  a high  commendation. 

Fruit  Committee. 

Present : Mr.  T.  F.  Rivers  (in  the  chair),  Dr.  Hogg,  and  Messrs,  H.  J. 
Veitch,  W.  Paul,  J.  Roberts,  C.  Ross,  W.  Denning,  W.  WarreD,  G.  Norman, 
G.  Bunyard,  T.  B.  Haywood,  J.  Burnett,  G.  T.  Miles,  P.  Crowley,  and  F. 
Rutland. 

Chief  amongst  the  contributions  was  the  collection  of  dried  fruits  from  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  who  were  awarded  the  silver 
Knightian  medal.  Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holborn,  exhibited  a very 
interesting  collection  of  peas,  comprising  about  eighty  varieties,  and  were 
awarded  the  bronze  Banksian  medal.  Mr.  Mundell,  Moor  Park,  contributed 
good  samples  of  twelve  varieties  of  peas,  and  Mr.  Laxton,  Girtford,  Bedford, 
exhibited  several  of  hi3  new  peas.  Grapes,  peaches,  and  nectarines  were 
presented  by  Mr.  Robins  and  Mr.  Edmonds  ; and  new  melons  were  shown  by 
Mr.  Ross,  Mr.  Lockie,  and  Mr.  Gilbert,  but  no  award  was  made.  Messrs. 
Viccars,  Collyer,  and  Co.,  Leicester,  sent  a good  dish  of  American  black- 
berries ; and  from  Chiswick  came  a dish  of  Waterloo  strawberry,  a large  and 
handsome  fruit,  in  the  way  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton. 

Novelties. 

First-class  certificates  were  granted  for  the  undermentioned  novelties  : — 

To  J.  Southgate,  Esq.,  Streatham,  for 

Oncidiurn  m'icrantlium,  Southg ite’s  variety. — A very  fine  form  of  this  hand- 
some oncid,  with  flo  wers  larger  in  size  and  richer  in  colour  than  those  of  the 
type,  the  petals  are  also  marked  with  large  blotches  of  reddish  crimson. 

To  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  for 

Dendrobium  Williamsianum. — A very  distinct  species  of  great  beauty.  The 
flowers,  which  are  produced  in  racemes  at  the  apex  of  the  slender  pseudo  bulb, 
are  of  medium  size,  and  have  white  sepals  and  petals,  and  rich  violet-maroon 
labellum,  with  lavender  tip. 
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To  Mr.  W.  Bull,  Chelsea,  for 

Impatient  Hawkeri. — A remarkably  handsome  speoies,  which  will  not  fail 
to  prove  immensely  valuable  for  decorative  purposes.  It  has  a very  free 
habit  and  dark  green  foliage,  and  produces  a profusion  of  brilliant  carmine- 
red  flowers. 

Aphelandra  chrysops. — A beautiful  species,  of  erect  growth  and  with  deep 
green  leaves,  which  are  veined  with  silvery  white,  and  soft  yellow  in- 
florescens. 

To  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  for 

Rose  Orand  Mogul. — A beautiful  hybrid  perpetual,  raised  from  seed  saved 
from  Alfred  K.  Williams.  The  flowers,  which  are  somewhat  similar  in  form 
to  its  parent,  are  large,  globular,  and  very  full,  and  of  a glowing  crimson  hue. 

To  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  for 

Papaver  nudicaule  miniata. — Au  effective  variety,  with  flowers  of  a rich 
orange-red  colour. 

Ornithogalum  aureum. — A distinct  and  handsome  species  with  rich  golden 
yellow  flowers. 

To  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  for 

Phaiits  Humbloti. — A beautiful  species,  of  rather  small  growth,  the  flowers 
are  of  medium  size,  the  petals  and  sepals  pale  rose,  and  the  labellum  purple 
crimson. 

To  Mr.  W.  Bealby,  Putney,  for 

Pelargonium  Eden  Marchi. — A free-blooming,  ivy-leaved  variety,  with 
large  double  flowers  of  a rich  talmon-piDk  hue. 

To  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  for 

Stock  Snoivjlake. — An  excellent  white  type,  belonging  to  the  ten  week 
section. 

To  Baron  Hubry,  Austria,  for 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Hubryanum. — A handsome  variety,  the  flowers  of 
medium  size,  and  the  petals  and  sepals  heavily  blotched  with  rose. 

To  Mr.  C.  Dorman,  Laurie  Park,  Sydenham,  for 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Mrs.  C.  Dorman. — A good  white  variety,  but  not 
sufficiently  distinct  to  justify  its  being  certificated. 

To  Mr.  Naylor,  Harrow,  for 

Pteris  serrulata  Naylor's  Crested. — A finely-crested  form  of  dense  growth, 
which  will  probably  prove  useful  for  decorative  purposes.  It  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  other  crested  forms  in  cultivation,  and  is  decidedly  handsome. 


NORWICH  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  July  13  and  14. 

Norwich  has  been  the  centre  of  horticultural  and  agricultural  activity 
during  the  past  few  days,  owing  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Show,  which 
opened  on  Saturday  and  closes  to-day,  and  the  summer  exhibition  of  the  above 
society  which  was  held  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  last.  Owing  to  the  visit 
of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  the  old  cathedral  city,  with  its  narrow 
streets,  crooked  alleys,  and  quaint  houses,  was  gaily  decorated — and  Norwich 
is  a place  well  suited  for  showing  off  profuse  decoration  to  conspicuous  advan- 
tage. The  horticultural  exhibition  was  held  at  Crown  Point,  Trouse,  which 
is  about  two  miles  from  Norwich  proper,  and  adjoining  the  agricultural  show. 
The  most  important  feature  was  the  display  of  roses,  which  proved  of  great 
interest,  as  the  flowers  were  of  grand  quality,  full,  and  well  coloured. 
Special  mention  must  be  made  of  the  strawberries,  which  were  of  huge  size, 
and  the  finest  we  have  seen  this  season. 

Roses,  as  remarked  above,  made  a fine  feature,  and  magnificent  flowers  were 
put  up  by  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  Colchester,  in  the  class  for  seventy-two,  in  which 
he  occupied  the  first  place.  The  blooms  were  large,  fresh,  and  in  some 
instances  faultless  in  form.  They  comprised  Captain  Christy,  Exposition  de 
Brie,  Magna  Charta,  Madame  Prosper  Langier,  Comtesse  d’Oxford, 
Comtesse  de  Paris,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  Marie  Rady,  Marechal 
Niel,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Nardy  Freres,  Pitord,  Dr.  Sewell,  Catherine  Mermet, 
Madame  Clemence  Joigneaux,  Mons.  Benoit  Comte,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Star 
of  Waltham,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Madame  C.  Crapelet,  Queen  of  Queens, 
Countess  of  Rosebery,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Francois  Louvat,  Niphetos,  Le 
Havre,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Hon.  E.  Gifford,  Etienne  Levet, 
John  Hopper,  Jules  Chretien,  La  France,  Gloire  de  Bourg  la  Reine, 
Pride  of  Waltham,  Maurice  Bernardin,  Madame  Lacharme,  Jean 
Soupert,  Madame  Eugene  Yerdier,  Lord  Macaulay,  Comtesse  de 

Naidallac,  Marie  BaumanD,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Prince  Arthur,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Horace  Vernet,  Souvenir  d’Un  Ami,  Madame  Charles 

Wood,  Princess  Beatrice,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Heinrich  Schultheis,  Abel 
Carriere,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Lady  Sheffield,  Madame  Marie  Verdier, 
Xavier  Olibo,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Pierre  Carot,  Madame  de  Watteville, 
Reynolds  Hole,  Souvenir  d’Elise,  Duke  of  Teck,  Mrs.  Laxton,  Fisher  Holmes, 
Francois  Michelon,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  Antoine  Ducher,  Alfred  Colomb, 
Comtesse  Henriette  Coombs,  A.  K.  Williams,  and  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand. 
The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Frank  Cant,  Colchester,  who  also  had 
flowers  of  fine  form,  amongst  the  best  being:  Dupuy  J amain,  Xavier  Olibo, 
Comtesse  d’Oxford,  Marechal  Niel,  Marie  Rady,  Mario  Baumann,  Horace 
Vernet,  Camille  Bernardin,  Madame  de  Watteville,  Dr.  Andry,  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Le  Havre,  Dr.  Sewell,  Rosieriste  Jacobs,  and  La  Boule  d’Or. 
The  winner  of  the  first  prize  in  the  class  for  forty-eight  distinct  varieties  was 
Mr.  T.  Morris,  gardener  to  Miss  Penrice,  Witton  House,  Norwich.  The  flowers 
were  very  satisfactory,  and  the  varieties  exhibited  comprised  Antoine  Ducher, 
Duke  of  Teck,  Dr.  Andry,  Jean  Liabaud,  Camille  Bernardin,  Mons.  Boncenne, 
Paul  Yerdier,  Mario  Cointet,  Abel  Carriere,  Alfred  Colomb,  Belle  Lyonnaise, 
Annie  Wood,  La  France,  Le  Havre,  John  Bright,  Thomas  Mills,  Marechal 
Niel,  Catherine  Mermet,  Etienno  Levet,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Homore,  Hippolyte 
Jamain,  Madame  Lambard,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Marie  Verdier,  General 
Jacqueminot,  Madame  Margottin,  E.  Y.  Teas,  Edward  Morren,  Baroness 
Rothschild,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Comtesse  de  Choiseuil,  A.  K.  Williams, 
Olivier  de  l’Homme,  Captain  Christy,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Penelope  Mayo, 
Duchesse  do  Valombrosa,  Countess  of  Rosebery,  Boieldieu,  Duke  of  Connaught, 
Jean  Ducher,  Leopold  I.,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Mane  Baumann,  and  Mrs.  Baker. 
In  the  class  for  thirty-six  varieties,  distinct,  the  Rev.  H.  Frere,  Burston 
Rectory,  came  to  the  front,  putting  up  Duke  of  Teck,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet, 
Charles  Lefebvre,  Marie  Baumann,  Xavier  Olibo,  Mrs.  Baker,  Souvenir  d’Elise 
Vardon,  Alfred  Colomb,  Reynolds  Hole,  Horace  Vernet,  Pierre  Carot,  Etoile 
do  Lyon,  Pitord,  Countess  of  Rosebery,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Mario  Cointet, 
A.  K.  Williams,  Captain  Christy,  Madame  Margottin,  Louis  Van  Houtte, 
Mario  Verdier,  Le  Havre,  Madame  Welch,  Auguste  Rigotard,  Baroness 
Rothschild,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Lady  Sheffield,  Madamo  Bravy,  Colonel 
Breton,  Catherine  Mermet,  Comtesse  d’Oxford,  Fisher  Holmes,  Comtesse  do 
Nadaillac,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Anna  Olivior,  and  Marquise  do  Cas- 
tellane. Mr.  George  Palmor,  gardener  to  H.  Powell,  Esq.,  Drinkstone 


Park,  and  Rev.  A.  Foster  Melliar,  Sproughton  Rectory,  Ipswich, 
were  equal  seconds.  For  twenty-four,  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Fellowes,  Wimpole 
Rectory,  Royston,  came  first,  putting  up  remarkably  fresh  and  well-developed 
flowers  of  Marie  Baumann,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Prince  Arthur,  Madame  G. 
Luizet,  Annie  Wood,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Mrs.  Jowett,  Merveille  de  Lyon, 
Thomas  Mills,  La  France,  Alfred  Colomb,  Marechal  Niel,  Marie  Rady* 
Baroness  Rothschild,  Auguste  Rigotard,  Horace  Vernet,  Baron  Bonstetten’ 
Marie  Finger,  Duke  of  Teck,  Mons.  Noman,  and  A.  K.  Williams.  Rev.  F.’ 
Page  Roberts,  Scole  Rectory,  was  placed  second,  and  Mr.  George  L.  Rush- 
more,  gardener  to  Sir  C.  It.  Rowley,  Bart.,  Colchester,  and  Mr.  J.  Cullen, 
gardener  to  Rev.  Charles  Fellowes,  Shottesham,  third  and  fourth  respectively. 
In  the  class  for  twelve,  distinct,  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Fellowes  was  the  most 
successful,  staging,  in  fine  condition,  Alfred  Colomb,  Baroness  Rothschild, 
Marie  Rady,  La  France,  Royal  Standard,  A.  K.  Williams,  Catherine  Mermet, 
Marie  Baumann,  Madame  Lambard,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Annie  Wood,  and 
Madame  G.  Luizet.  The  second  award  was  made  in  favour  of  the  Rev.  F. 
Page  Roberts,  and  the  third  prize  went  to  Mr.  G.  L-  Rushmore.  For  six 
varieties,  distinct,  Mr.  G.  Smith,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Lyde,  Thornham  Cottage, 
Lynn,  was  first,  and  Mr.  W.  Bolton,  gardener  to  R.  G.  Bagshaw,  second.  Mr. 
Geo.  Palmer  staged  grand  blooms  of  Baroness  Rothschild  in  the  class  for 
twelve  flowers  of  any  hybrid  perpetual,  and  was  placed  first.  Mr.  G.  Jordan 
came  second  with  the  same  variety.  The  third  award  was  made  in  favour  of 
Mr.  F.  Morris,  who  had  Jean  Liabaud.  There  was  good  competition  in  the 
class  for  twelve  triplets,  distinct  varieties,  the  first  place  being  occupied  by 
Mr.  G.  Palmer.  Mr.  Morris  was  second  ; Mr.  S.  Pratt,  gardener  to  T.  C. 
Blofield,  Esq.,  third  ; and  an  extra  was  granted  to  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Frere. 

Teas  and  noisettes  were  well  shown,  the  flowers  being  of  good  form,  nicely 
finished,  and  delightfully  fresh.  In  the  class  for  twelve,  distinct,  the  Rev. 

F.  Page  Roberts  occupied  the  first  place,  staging  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Madame 
Margottin,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  In nocente  Pirola,  Souvenir  d’Elise  VardoD, 
Caroline  Kuster,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Niphetos,  Jean  Ducher,  Madame  Bravy, 
Catherine  Mermet,  and  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain.  Mr.  G.  Jordan,  Rev. 
E.  L.  Fellowes,  and  the  Rev.  A.  Foster  Melliar  were  the  other  prizetakers  in 
the  order  of  their  names.  There  was  good  competition  in  the  class  for  six, 
the  Rev.  H.  T.  Frere  taking  the  first  prize,  exhibiting  Jean  Ducher,  Comtesse 
de  Nadaillac,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Madame  Lambard,  and 
Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon ; the  Rev.  Charles  Fellowes  was  second  ; and  Mr. 

G.  L.  Rushmore  and  the  Rev.  A.  Foster  Melliar  third  and  fourth  respectively. 
For  twelve  blooms  of  any  tea  variety,  the  Rev.  F.  Page  Roberta  came  first, 
with  fresh,  full,  and  well-finished  flowers  of  Souvenir  d’Elise  Tardon.  Mr.  G. 
Palmer  put  up  Caroline  Kuster,  and  was  placed  second,  and  Mr.  F.  Morris 
was  adjudged  the  third  prize.  In  the  class  for  six  blooms  of  any  tea  the 
Rev.  F.  Page  Roberts  exhibited  Maris  Van  Houtte  in  excellent  condition,  and 
was  placed  first,  Mr.  G.  Jordan  and  Mr.  F.  Norris  being  second  and  third 
respectively,  the  former  staging  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  and  the  last-mentioned 
Marie  Van  Houtte. 

Fruit  made  a conspicuous  feature,  and  was  of  grand  quality.  In  the 
class  for  six  dishes,  Mr.  W.  Allan,  gardener  to  Lord  iSuflield,  Gunton  Park, 
Norwich,  was  well  to  the  front,  Buckland  Sweetwater  and  Black  Hamburgh 
grapes  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  strawberry  being  exceptionally  fine ; Mr.  W. 
Chettleburgh,  gardener  to  Colonel  Rous,  Worstead  House,  came  second.  For 
thirty  cherries,  Mr.  J.  Sant,  gardener  to  Rev.  F.  W.  Jex  Blake,  was  first, 
exhibiting  Black  Tartarian  in  good  condition  ; and  in  the  class  for  thirty-six 
raspberries,  the  first  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Davison,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Petre,  West  wick  House,  with  Bee  Hive  ; Mr.  J.  Pratt  and  Mr.  J.  Green  were 
second  and  third  respectively.  Strawberries  proved  a fine  feature,  and  in  the 
class  for  a collection  of  four  varieties,  distinct,  Mr.  Allan  occupied  the  first 
place,  exhibiting  James  Veitch,  Sir  Joseph  PaxtoD,  The  Amateur,  and  Presi- 
dent in  splendid  condition  ; Mr.  J.  Brim,  gardener  to  G.  Holmes,  Esq., 
Brooke  House,  was  second,  putting  up  Unser  Fritz,  Crimson  Queen,  Dr. 
Hoeg,  and  Aromatic  ; Mr.  P.  Wright,  third.  For  a dish  of  one  variety,  Mr. 
J.  Brim  came  first  with  British  Queen,  and  Mr.  Allan  second  with  Countess. 
In  the  class  for  six  nectarines,  Mr.  S.  Dewing,  gardener  to  C.  Atkinson,  Esq., 
S wanton  Novers,  was  the  most  successful  competitor;  and  in  the  corresponding 
class  for  peaches  the  prizetakers  were  Mr.  W.  Allan  and  Mr.  G.  Baker 
respectively.  The  last-mentioned  exhibitor  was  first  in  the  class  for  one 
scarlet  fleshed  melon,  exhibiting  Qaeen  Emma.  Mr.  W.  Allan  won  the  first 
prize  in  the  class  for  three  bunches  of  black  grapes,  putting  up  large  well- 
coloured  bunohes  of  Black  Hamburgh;  Mr.  S.  Dewing  and  Mr.  J.  Davison 
were  second  and  third  respectively.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  white,  Mr. 
W.  Allan  and  Mr.  J.  Davison  were  the  prizetakers  in  the  order  of  their  names. 

Vegetables  were  of  excellent  quality,  and  in  the  class  of  a collection  Mr. 
W.  Chettleburgh  was  first,  and  Messrs.  S.  Dewing  and  S.  Pratt  second  and 
third.  In  competition  for  the  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Daniel  Bros.,  Norwich, 
for  a collection,  Mr.  G.  Baker  came  first  with  productions  of  a high  order  of 
merit.  Mr.  J.  Davison  was  a close  second,  and  Mr.  W.  Chettleburgh  third. 
Messrs.  Daniels  Bros,  also  offered  special  prizes  for  cabbages,  potatoes,  peas, 
broad  beans,  and  cucumbers, and  the  various  exhibits  were  remarkable  tine  ; 
the  principle  prizetakers  in  the  various  classes  were  : Messrs.  W.  Thomp- 
son, W.  Chettleburgh,  B.  Threeve,  J.  Green,  J.  Pratt,  S.  Dewing,  J.  Sant,  G. 
Jordan,  J.  Davison,  and  E.  Pitcher. 

Plants  occupied  one  fair-sized  tent,  and  made  an  interesting  feature  of 
the  show.  For  six  caladiums  Mr.  P.  Wright,  gardener  to  W.  Borkbeck,  Eeq., 
Thorpe,  was  first,  staging  good  specimens  of  Bicolor  splendens,  Prince  Albert 
Edward,  Whvtei,  Bicolor  major,  and  Triomphe  de  l’Exposition.  J.Sendall,  Esq., 
Oak  Lodge,  Thorpe,  occupied  the  first  place  in  the  class  for  six  ooleus,  oxhi- 
niting  well-grown  specimens  of  Mabel  Caunell,  Mrs.  Stedall,  Edith  Sentanoe, 
Madame  Pompadour,  Magenta  Queen,  and  Duchesse  de  Montmartre.  The 
winner  of  the  first  prize  in  the  class  for  six  foliage  begonias  was  Mr.  H. 
Batchelor,  gardener  to  S.  G.  Buxton,  Esq.,  Catton  Park  ; and  for  ni;u? 
exotic  ferns  the  prizetakers  wero  Mr.  G.  Woodhouse,  J,  Sendall,  Esq.,  and  Mv. 

H.  Batchelor  in  the  order  of  their  names.  Gloxinias  made  a bright  display, 
Mr.  Pitcher,  gardener  to  H S.  Patteson,  Esq. , Cringleford,  oooupying  the  first 
place  in  the  class  for  six.  Mr.  G.  Woodhouse  and  Mr.  H.  Batchelor  woro 
first  and  seoond  respectively  for  six  fuchsias,  and  they  wore  also  placed  in 
the  same  position  in  the  class  for  four  specimens.  For  a specimen  orchid 
Mr.  O.  Woodhouse  put  up  Saeoolabium  Blumei  and  was  awarded  tho  first 
prizo,  the  second  place  being  filled  by  Mr.  H.  Batchelor. 

Miscellaneous  contributions  included  a fine  display  of  vegetables  from 
Messrs.  Daniels  Brothers,  Norwioh,  Duke  of  Albany  poa,  Giant  Longpod  bean, 
nnd  Daniels’  Crimson  Queen  tomato  being  especially  noticeable  for  their  high 
quality  and  great  produotivonoss.  'Tho  same  firm  also  showed  an  interesting 
oollootion  of  flowering  plants,  which  added  groatly  to  tho  interest  and  beauty 
of  tho  exhibition. 
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BRIGHTON  HOSE  SHOW,  July  i)  ani>  10. 

It  is  now  iivo  yoars  ginoo  a roso  show  was  hold  in  Brighton,  and  the  exhi- 
bition in  tho  Aquarium  on  tho  above  dates  was  rogardod  with  inoro  than  the 
usual  degree  of  interest,  both  by  tho  residents  in  tho  town  and  the  large  body 
of  growers  who  took  part  in  tho  oompotition  for  tho  prizes.  Tho  sohedulo 
was  prepared  on  tho  same  lines  as  those  of  the  principal  exhibitions  of  roses 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  tho  classos  were  divided  into  two  groups 
those  forming  ono  group  being  opon  to  both  amateurs  and  nuraorymen,  and  in 
those  constituting  tho  other  the  competition  was  limited  to  private  growers. 
The  principal  trade  oultivators  took  part  in  the  competition  for  tho  prizes  in 
the  open  classes,  and,  as  at  the  previous  exhibitions  this  season,  tho  Col- 
chester roses  occupied  a leading  position.  The  exhibition  was  much  larger  in 
extent  than  any  of  the  previous  shows  held  at  Brighton,  the  flowers  wore  on 
tho  whole,  of  superb  quality,  and  the  results  generally  were  such  as  to  give 
satisfaction  to  all  concerned.  b 

There  was  a keen  contest  in  the  open  class  for  seventy-two,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  several  competitors  was  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  Colchester.  The  flowers 
forming  the  first  prize  collection  were  of  average  size,  very  full,  and  remark- 
able for  their  beautiful  colouring.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  were  a 
close  second  with  flowers  rather  smaller  than  those  in  the  first  prize  collec- 
tion, but  in  other  respects  they  were  fully  equal  to  them.  Mr.  W Rumsey 
Joyning’s  Nursery,  Waltham  Cross,  was  third  with  well-developed  dowers.’ 
Especially  good  in  the  several  stands  were  the  blooms  of  Marquise  de  Castel- 
lano, La  France,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Marie  Finger,  La  Havre,  Madame 
Gabriel  Luizet,  Alfred  K.  Williams,  Dr.  Andry,  Reynolds  Hole,  Marie 
Baumann,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Countess  of  Oxford 
and  Exposition  de  Brie.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  was  successful  also  in  taking  the 
first  prize  in  the  open  class  for  forty-eight  and  in  the  class  for  twenty-four 
the  other  prizatakers  in  those  classes  being  Messrs.  Balchin  and  Son,  Brighton’ 
Mr.  W.  Rumsey,  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Piper,  IJckfield.  ’ 

lea-scented  and  noisette  roses  were  admirably  shown,  and  their  distinct 
colours  and  delightful  fragrance  secured  for  them  a full  measure  of  appre- 
ciation. In  the  open  class  for  eighteen  varieties  the  awards  were  made  to 
Mr.  G.  \Y  . Piper,  Mr.  B..  R.  Cant,  and  Mr.  W.  Rumsey,  in  the  order  of  their 
names  ; and  in  the  class  in  which  the  competition  was  limited  to  amateurs, 
Mr.  A.  Slaughter,  Jarvis  Villa,  Steyning,  Mr.  E.  M.  Bethune,  Danny  Park, 
Horsham,  and  Mr.  H.  Simmons,  gardener  to  Rev.  R.  C.  Hales,  Henfield,  were 
first,  second,  and  third  respectively.  The  several  stands  included  finely- 
developed  blooms  of  Madame  Margottin,  Homere,  Niphetos,  Marie  Van 
Houtte,  Anna  Olivier,  Souvenir  d’Elise,  Madame  Willermoz,  Alba  rosea, 
Madame  Cusin,  President,  Madame  de  Watteville,  Marechal  Niel,  and  Com- 
tesse  de  Nadaillac. 

The  contributions  to  the  classes  for  roses  shown  according  to  their  colours 
formed  a very  effective  feature.  For  crimson  roses  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  was  first 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  were  second,  and  Mr.  G.  Piper  was  third.  In  compe- 
tition for  the  prizes  for  roses  similar  in  colour  to  Marie  Baumann,  Mr.  B R 
Cant  occupied  the  first  place,  and  Mr.  R.  Miller,  Southdown  Nursery,  Shore- 
ham,  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Piper,  were  second  and  third  respectively.  The  prize- 
takers  for  yellow  roses  were  Mr.  A.  Slaughter,  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  and  Mr 
Piper ; and  for  white  roses,  Mr.  Cant,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  and  Mr.  Piper. ' 

I he  roses  staged  by  amateurs  in  the  classes  specially  set  apart  for  them 
were  not  on  the  whole  equal  to  those  contributed  to  the  open  classes,  but  the 
blooms  in  the  winning  stands  were  of  high  quality.  The  first  prizes  for 
twenty-four,  eighteen,  and  twelve  were  awarded  to  Mr.  E.  M.  Bethune,  who 
presented  blooms  large  in  size  and  bright  in  colour.  The  other  successful 
competitors  in  these  classes  were  Mr.  A.  Slaughter,  Mr.  Simmons,  and  Miss 
S.  Gravelley,  Cowfield. 

There  was  a good  display  of  baskets,  hand  and  button-hole  bouquets,  and 
sprays,  for  which  liberal  prizes  were  offered.  The  principal  awards  in  the 
several  classes  were  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Chard,  Clapham  Common, 
M,.1  F ' Woollard>  Cooksbridge  Nursery,  Lewes,  Mrs.  L. 

Ghatt,  Last  Croydon,  and  Mr.  Piper,  all  of  whom  presented  arrangments 
evincing  great  taste. 


ROSES  AT  SIDCUP. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Cray  Valley  and  Sidcup  Horticultural 
Society  took  place  on  the  10th  inst,  in  a portion  of  the  grounds  of  Frognal, 
the  Kentish  seat  of  Earl  Sydney,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county,  and 
though  but  a somewhat  small  suburban  society,  the  show  was  remarkable  for 
the  superb  display  of  roses  it  brought  together.  The  other  features  of  the  show 
were  of  small  importance  compared  with  the  “Feast  of  Roses”  brought 
together  on  this  occasion.  The  locality  is  one  eminently  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  roses ; they  abound  in  almost  every  villa  garden,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  among  the  committee  and  managers  of  the  society  are  some 
active  and  enthusiastic  rosarians,  who  glory  in  having,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  summer  show,  a rare  display  of  the  Queen  of  Flowers. 

Handsome  prizes  were  offered  for  48  varieties  of  roses,  distinct  single 
trusses ; and  eight  collections  were  staged,  the  leading  trade  growers  being 
present.  The  first  prize  went  to  Mr.  T.  W.  Girdlestone,  Sunningdale,  with  a 
truly  superb  lot  of  flowers  of  large  size,  fresh,  and  finely  coloured.  The  lead- 
ing varieties  were  Crown  Prince,  Victor  Verdier,  Jean  Ducher,  Reynolds  Hole 
Marie  Finger,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Madame  Emma  Hill,  Abel  Carriere,  Comte 
Raimbaud,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Dr.  Sewell,  Souvenir  de  Madame  Alfred 
\ y,  Mons.  Noman,  Prince  Arthur,  Madame  George  Schwartz,  Marie  Baumann, 
Merveille  de  Lyon,  Duke  of  Teck,  Marquis  de  Castellane,  Star  of  Waltham 
Pnde  of  V altham,  Madame  A.  Dumesnil,  Duchesse  de  Valombrosa,  Horace 
Vernet,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Hervie  Ledechaux,  Madame  Bravy,  Jean  Lamy 
Souvenir  d Ehse  Vardon,  Thomas  Mills,  Caroline  Raster,  Etienne  Levet 
one.  E.  Y.  Teas,  Catherine  Mermet,  Francois  Michelon,  Innocenta  Pirola’ 
General  Jacqueminot,  A.  K.  Williams,  Constantine  Fretiakoff,  Lord  Macaulay’ 
&c.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  St.  John’s  Nursery,  Colchester,  was  second  with  a very 
fine  lot  of  blooms,  including  Comtesse  d’Oxford,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Louis  Van 
Houtte,  Reynolds  Hole,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Jules  Chretien,  Queen  of  Queens. 
Charles  Lefebvre,  A.  K.  Williams,  Souvenir  d’Elise,  Marie  Baumann,  Etienne 
Levet,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Abel  Carriere,  Marechal  Niel,  Jean  Soupert,  Madame 
Charles  Wood,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Madame  Clemence  Joigneaux,  Camille 
Bernardin,  &c.  Third,  Mr.  William  Rumsey,  nurseryman,  Waltham  Cross  • 
and  extra  prize,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt ; though  we 
think  that  the  Cheshunt  collection  should  have  been  placed  before  Mr. 
Rumsey’s.  In  the  class  for  twenty-four  varieties,  single  trusses,  there  were 
ten  competitors,  and  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  was  first  with  a grand  lot  of  blooms 
comprising  Horace  Vernet,  Marquis  de  Castellane,  Duchesse  de  Morny’ 
Comtesse  d’Oxford,  Alfred  Colomb,  Le  Havre,  Madame  de  Watteville,  a very 
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distinct  tea  that  is  finely  grown  at  Colchester;  Marechal  Niel,  Madame 
Verdier,  A.  K.  Williams,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Xavier  Olibo,  Souvenir 
stone8*’  ’ 800t)nd,  K'  E<  Weat’  Usq.,  Ruigate  ; third,  Mr.  T.  W.  Girdle- 

A cUss  for  tweJve  tea  and  noisette  roses  brought  fivo  competitors,  and 
?nnv.n!.A,w“t  was  again  first  with  lovely  blooms  of  Catherine  Mermet, 
Souvenir  d Ehse  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Marechal  Niel,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami, 
Etoile  de  Lyon,  Madame  de  Watteville,  Innocenta  Pirola,  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
Souvenir  de  I aul  Neyron,  Moire,  and  Madame  Bravy.  Second,  Mr.  T.  Cant, 
nurseryman,  Colchester,  who  had  varieties  much  after  tho  foregoing,  the  fol- 
InTlg  n1D?  PA>nlCU  m!?  fi,ie  : Souvenird’Eli80*  Jean  Bucher,  Madame  Bravy, 
fBr  K0r;  1 ul.rd’  Mefrd'  Geo-  Bunyard  aod  Co.  Prizes  were  also 
offered  for  the  beet  six  blooms  of  any  variety  of  rose,  and  again  there  was  a 
keen  competition,  Mr.  T.  W.  Girdlestone  being  first  with  six  wonderfully  fine 

MV °rMp rl0.^UQ?annti. B-.R-  Cant  beinS  second  with  Ulrich  Brunner; 
and  Mr.  1.  Gant  third  with  Marechal  Niel.  Madame  de  Watteville  was  finely 
shown  in  this  class.  In  addition  prizes  were  offered  for  competition  among 
the  local  amateur  rose  growers,  the  best  twenty-four  coming  from  Mr.  Fuller 
Bexley  ; Mr.  G.  T.  Ongley,  Eltham,  being  second.  Mrs.  Fuller  also  had  the 
best  twelve  ; Mr.  Ongley  being  second.  Mr.  E.  A.  Lookart,  Sidcup,  had  tho 
best  six;  Mr.  S.  Hodgkinson,  of  Sidcup,  being  second.  Mr.  Ongley  had  the 
est  six  tea-scented  roses;  Mrs.  Fuller  being  second.  In  addition  to  the 
foregoing  classes  for  amateurs,  prizes  were  offered  by  Messrs.  Bunyard  and 
Go.  for  twenty-four  roses,  twelve  H.  P.’s  and  twelve  tea-scented,  the  best 
coming  from  Mr  G.  T Ongley  ; by  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  for  eighteen  roses,  Mrs. 
Fuller  being  first  and  Mr.  R.  E.  West  second;  and  by  Mr.  W.  Rumsey  for 
twelve  roses,  Mr.  G.  T.  Ongley  beiog  again  first. 

fr,  ■i'1T  dld  not  admit  of  our  taking  notes  of  the  plants,  cut  flowers,  and 
fruits  shown  locally,  but  taking  them  altogether  we  can  safely  Bay  they  were 
greatly  in  advance  of  what  was  shown  last  year,  thus  emphasising  the  fact  that 
horticulture  is  decidedly  improving  in  this  part  of  Kent. 

The  silver  medal  of  the  society  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Thomas  Ciaso 
gardener  to  Earl  Sydney,  Frognal,  for  a group  of  plants,  including  some 
excellent  pot  vines  ; and  the  following  groups  were  highly  commended  : From 
Mr.  B.  8.  Williams,  Holloway,  new  and  choice  plants,  one  of  the  features  of 
the  show;  Messrs.  J Laing  and  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  choice  plants,  including 
some  fine  begonias  ; Messrs.  James  Carter  and  Co.,  Crystal  Palace  Nursery 
for  a group  of  plants,  including  stocks  in  pots  ; and  Messrs.  Thomas  Rivers 
and  Son  bawbridgeworth,  for  a very  fine  collection  of  fruit  trees  in  pots,  a 
remarkably  valuable  lot.  F ’ 


ROSE  SHOW  AT  MALVERN,  July  1. 

The  first  anniversary  of  the  Malvern  Assembly  Rooms  and  Pleasure 
Gardens  was  celebrated  by  the  holding  of  a grand  rose  show,  open  to  all 
England,  performances  by  the  Shakesperian  Bidford  Morris  Dancers,  and  a 
grand  evening  cncerfc.  The  festivities  commenced  with  the  rose  show,  which 
was  under  the  patronage  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Emily  Foley,  the  Countess 
Beauchamp,  the  Countess  of  Coventry,  the  Lady  Mary  Fielding,  the  Lady 
Henry  Somerset,  Eliza  Lady  Lambert,  Lady  Lechmere,  and  Lady  Lambert, 
dhere  was  a good  attendance,  amongst  those  present  being  Lady  Emilv  Folev 
?nd  a“d  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  exhibits  were  staged 

in  the  Winter  Promenade  and  there  was  a splendid  collection  of  roses.  The 
following  exhibited  not  for  competition,  but  their  productions  were  highly 
commended:  Messrs.  R.  Smith,  of  Worcester,  potentillas,  mixed  herbaceous 
plants,  tea  roses  and  perpetuals,  clematis;  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Son,  pelargoniums 
clematis  and  Canterbury  bells,  mixed  herbaceous  plants,  irises,  perpetual  and 
tea  roses,  pansies ; Mrs.  Kendall,  Broome  Lodge,  Malvern  Link,  roses  • 
Messrs.  H.  B.  Rowe,  roses  ; Mr.  J.  H.  White  (late  Haywood),  roses,  pansies! 
ranunculuses,  and  petunias  ; Mrs.  B.  Bright,  Colwall,  roses ; Mr.  Davis 
Bodenham,  roses.  The  following  were  winners  of  prizes,  there  being  about 
twenty  competitors : s 

Nurserymen.—' Thirty-six  blooms,  distinct  varieties  : First,  Messrs.  Crans- 
ton and  Co.,  Hereford;  second,  Messrs.  Cooling  and  Sons,  Bath.  Twentv- 
four  blooms  : First,  Messrs.  Cranston  and  Sons ; second,  Messrs.  Cooling  and 
Sons  ; third,  Messrs.  Griffiths  and  Sons,  Tillington.  Twelve  blooms  : First. 
Messrs.  Cranston  and  Sons;  second,  Messrs.  Griffiths  and  Sons;  third.  Mr 
G.  Davis,  Hereford.  * 

Open  Competition.— One  hundred  blooms,  in  not  less  than  ten  varieties  : 
hirst,  Mr.  Grant,  Hope  End,  Herefordshire ; second,  Messrs.  Cranston  and 
Go ; third,  Mr.  Campbell,  Bath.  Bouquet,  all  roses  : First,  Mr.  Grant  • 
second,  Mr.  W.  Webb,  The  Birches,  Herefordshire;  third,  Mr. Campbell! 
Best  box  of  tea  roses,  Mr.  Grant.  F 

Amateurs -Twenty-four  Blooms  : First,  Mr.  Grant ; second,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell  ; third.  Mr.  Davis,  Bodenham.  Twelve  Blooms  : First,  Mr.  Grant  • 
second  Rev.  F.  S.  Taylor,  Evesham  ; third,  Mr.  Campbell.  Six  Blooms  •’ 
First,  Mr.  Grant;  second,  Rev.  F.  S.  Taylor;  third,  Mr.  Davis,  Bodenham. 


WOOD  GREEN  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  July  10. 

The  exhibition  of  this  newly-formed  society  was  held  in  Broomfield  Park, 
i aimer  s Green,  on  Saturday,  and,  although  not  equal  to  what  might  have 
been  expeeted  in  the  district,  was  fairly  creditable  tor  a first  attempt. 

Ihe  two  principal  exhibitors  in  the  division  in  which  the  competition  was 
open  to  cultivators  of  all  classes  were  Mr.  G.  Osborn,  Southgate,  and  Mr. 

urnett,  gardener  to  R.  D.  M.  Littler,  Esq.,  Broomfield  Park,  who  staged  good 
collections.  In  competition  for  the  prizes  for  six  flowering  plants,  Mr.  G. 
Osborn  was  first,  and  Mr.  Burnett  second.  The  first-mentioned  had  large, 
well-flowered  plants  of  Allamanda  Hendersoni,  Bougainvillea  glabra,  Cierc- 
dendron  Balfouriana,  and  other  well-known  subjects  ; Mr.  Burnett,  who  was 
second,  staged  a large,  splendidly-flowered  specimen  of  the  brilliantly-coloured 
Lalosanthes  eoccinea  major.  For  six  ornamental-leaved  plants,  the  position 
oi  these  two  exhibitors  on  the  prize  list  was  reversed,  and  Mr.  Burnett  was 
nr8t,  and  Mr.  Osborn  second.  The  collections  were  not  without  merit,  but 
they  were  much  wanting  in  brightness.  The  first-mentioned  had  good  speci- 
mens of  Cissus  discolor  and  Cbamasrops  excelsa.  In  the  open  classes  for  ferns, 
fuchsias,  and  pelargoniums,  Mr.  Burnett  was  first,  and  Mr.  Osborn  second 
with  capital  collection,  with  the  exception  of  the  pelargoniums,  which  were 
rather  poor.  The  first  prize  for  six  begonias,  open,  Mr.  G.  Osborn  was  first 
with  neat,  well-bloomed  plants,  and  Mr.  Burnett  was  second.  The  premier 
award  in  the  amateurs’  class  for  six  begonias  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Watkin ; and  in  that  for  three  begonias,  Mr.  F.  Hunt  was  first,  both  exhibi- 
tor8 ®tjaging  excellent  collections.  Mr-  Watkin  was  first  for  four  fuchsias,  and 
should  have  been  first  in  the  class  for  ivy -leaved  pelargoniums,  but  in  con- 
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Biquence  of  liia  being  the  only  < x libitor  the  brut  prize  was  withheld  and  the 
Becond  only  awarded,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  were  so  well  grown 
that  they  would  have  stood  well  in  a close  competition.  Ferns  were  contri- 
buted in  good  condition  to  the  amateurs’  class  by  Mr.  Watkin  and  Mr. 
Spiekerwell,  who  were  awarded  the  first  and  second  prizes. 

Cut  Flowers  were  sufficiently  plentiful  to  produce  a pleasing  display  of 
colour,  and  included  numerous  boxes  of  excellent  roses.  The  first  place  in  the 
open  class  for  eighteen  roses  was  occupied  by  Mr.  G.  Oaborn,  and  the  second 
prize,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Burnett.  These  exhibitors  were  first  and  second 
also  in  the  open  class  for  six.  In  the  amateurs’  class  for  twelve,  Mr.  W. 
llotteny,  New  Southgate,  was  first;  and  Mr.  F.  Hunt  second.  For  six,  Mr.  J. 
Hazard,  Mr.  Golightly,  aud  Mr.  Dewdney  were  the  prizetakers.  The  prize  for 
a specimen  rose  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Golightly  for  a nicely- developed  bloom  of 
Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam.  Annuals  and  perennials  were  represented  by  neat 
collections  from  Mr.  Hunt.  There  was  one  stand  only  of  twelve  carnations, 
and  the  blooms  were  so  poor  that  the  judges  would  have  done  well  to  have 
withheld  the  first  prize  instead  of  from  the  stand  of  zonal  pelargoniums,  which 
consisted  exclusively  of  remarkably  fine  trusses  of  good  varieties.  The  silver 
cup  offered  as  the  first  prize  for  twelve  pansies  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W. 
Dewdney.  Baskets  and  vases  of  flowers  were  numerous,  and  remarkable  for 
the  taste  shown  in  their  arrangement.  But  of  bouquets  there  was  one  only  in  the 
competitive  class,  and  that  was  wholly  devoid  of  taste.  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones, 
Hope  Nursery,  Lewisham,  exhibited  (not  for  competition)  a very  tastefully- 
arranged  bouquet,  and  did  good  service  in  staging  such  an  excellent  model. 
The  two  principal  exhibitors  in  the  classes  for  baskets,  floral  fans,  and  vases, 
were  Mrs.  W.  Dewdney  and  Mrs.  Woolridge. 

There  was  a good  representation  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  The  most  suc- 
cessful of  the  several  exhibitors  of  fruit  were  Mr.  Osborn,  Mr.  Burnett,  Mr. 
Sexton,  Mr.  Watkin,  Mr.  Gardener,  Mr.  Woolridge,  and  Mr.  Harris.  A 
collection  of  vegetables  was  shown  by  Mr.  Watkin,  and  several  dishes  of  peas 
were  staged.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  found  but  little  favour  with  the 
judges,  and  well-filled  pods  of  these  varieties  in  the  best  condition  for  the  table 
were  passed  over,  and  two  equal  second  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Harris 
and  Mr.  Caasey,  who  had  Little  Gem  or  some  other  small  variety  very  similar 
to  it. 

The  miscellaneous  contributions  added  very  materially  to  the  attractions 
of  the  show.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  exhibited  a group  of  hardy  flowers,  in  which 
the  lilies  were  prominent.  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son  staged  six  boxes  of 
excellent  roses.  Messrs.  Cuthbert  and  Son  contributed  a group  of  ornamental 
plants,  and  from  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  came  an  attractive  collection  of  flowering 
and  fine  foliage  plants,  and  a group  of  Queen  of  the  Belgians  pelargonium, 
one  of  the  best  of  the  single  white  varieties. 


HENFIELD  ROSE  SHOW,  July  8. 

The  experiment  w as  made  on  the  above  date  of  holding  an  exhibition  of 
roses  at  Henfield,  and  although  it  can  hardly  be  described  as  an  unqualified 
success,  the  results  were  so  far  satisfactory  as  to  justify  the  cultivators  of  the 
district  in  hoping  that  a rose  show  will  be  held  annually  in  the  town.  The 
exhibition  was  held  in  the  Assembly  Rooms,  which  are  well  adapted  for  the 
purpose,  and  very  bright  and  attractive  was  the  display  produced. 

The  principal  class  was  that  for  twenty-four  varieties,  and  in  this  the  first 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  Slaughter,  Steyning,  who  as  usual  staged  finely- 
developed  blooms  ; Mr.  H.  Simmons,  gardener  to  Rev.  Cox  Hales,  Woodman- 
cote,  was  second  with  nicely-finished  flowers  ; and  Mr.  C.  Fowler,  gardener  to 
E.  N.  Hall,  Esq.,  Henfield,  was  a close  third.  These  exhibitors  and  Mr. 
Russell,  gardener  to  Dr.  Lewis,  Henfield  ; Mr.  S.  Dewdney,  gardener  to  Rev. 
H.  W.  Hunt,  Shermanbury  ; Miss  S.  Gravelley,  Cowfold  ; Mr.  H.  Longley, 
Henfield,  and  Mr.  J.  Boniface,  gardener  to  Rev.  D.  Robertson,  were  the  prize- 
takers  in  the  other  classes  open  to  amateurs  and  gardeners. 

The  silver  medal  of  the  National  Rose  Society,  offered  for  the  best  stand  of 
blooms  in  the  show,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Slaughter  for  his  twenty-four  ; and 
the  bronzs  medal  for  the  best  tea  or  noisette  was  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  Fowler 
for  a beautiful  bloom  of  Marechal  Niel,  which  formed  part  of  his  box  of 
twenty-four. 


MORETON-IN-THE-MARSH  ROSE  SHOW,  July  13. 
t A most  successful  exhibition  of  roses  was  held  at  this  quiet  East  Gloucester- 
shire town  on  the  above  date,  the  liberal  prizes  offered  in  the  schedule  being 
supplemented  by  a “ special  ” £10  for  the  best  box  of  blooms  in  the  show. 
The  show  was  held  in  the  pleasure  grounds  at  the  rear  of  the  Swan  Hotel, 
Moreton.  The  quality  of  the  blooms  was  regarded  as  being  equal  to,  and  in 
some  points  superior,  to  those  exhibited  at  South  Kensington,  Crystal  Palace, 
Bath,  Hereford,  or  Oxford.  The  teas  in  the  class  for  eighteen  “ open,”  and 
the  boxes  of  a dozen  each  of  one  variety  of  H.  P.  made  an  impression  on  all 
who  saw  them. 

In  the^  class  for  thirty-six  single  trusses  (nine  exhibitors)  the  Cranston 
Nursery  Company,  Hereford,  were  placed  first  with  a lot  of  big  blooms  of  fine 
colour  and  shape,  the  varieties  being  Alfred  Colomb,  Heinrich  Schultheis,  Louis 
V an  Houtte,  La  Havre,  La  France,  Marie  Baumann,  Merveillede  Lyon,  Prince 
Arthur,  Alphonse  Soupert,  Pierre  Notting,  Lfelia,  Lady  Sheffield,  Beauty  of 
Waltham,  Queen  of  Queens,  Maurice  Bernardin,  Jean  Ducher,  Fisher  Holmep, 
Horace  Veruet,  Constantin  Fretiakoff,  Madame  M.  Verdier,  Madame  C.  Wood, 
Marie  Rady,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Auguste  Neumann, 
Pride  of  Waltham,  La  Ilosiere,  Marquise  de  Castellano,  Reynolds  Hole,  Etoile 
de  Lyon,  Mons.  E.  V.  'Peas,  Mdlle.  C.  Soupert,  General  Jacqueminot,  and 
1 rincess  Beatrice  (this  box  received  one-half  share,  £5,  as  tho  best  box  in  the 
show).  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  Colchester,  second,  with  splendid  examples  of  Marie 
BaumanD,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Francois  Louvat,  Madame  G.  Luizet,  Lord 
Macaulay,  Countess  of  Rosebery,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  Madame  C.  Crapelet, 
Souventr  d’Elise,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Lady  Sheffield,  Dr.  Sewell, 
Madame  Wattville,  Prince  Arthur,  Mdlle.  E.  Verdier,  Alfred  Colomb,  Jean 
Ducher,  &o.  Messrs.  Jefferies  and  Son,  Cirencester,  third,  with  Madamo  Moulet, 
l)uo  de  Rohan,  Marie  Finger,  Reynolds  Hole,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Alfred 
Colomb,  Merveille  do  Lyon,  Star  of  Waltham,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand, 
Beauty  of  Waltham,  La  France,  Jean  Sury,  Madame  Nachury,  Xavier  Olibo, 
Madame  G.  Buizet,  Duke  of  Teck,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  Marie  BaumanD, 
Mdlle.  E.  Verdier,  Mrs.  Jowitt,  Queen  of  Queens,  lloraoe  Vernet,  Marie 
Verdier,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Duchesse  de  Morny,  Comte  de  Paris,  Elie  Morel, 
Countess  (if  Oxford,  Marochal  Niel,  Madame  C.  Crapelet,  Bello  Lyounaise, 
Prince  Arthur,  Heinrloh  Schultheis,  Dr.  Sewell,  Couutass  of  Rosobory,  and 
John  Stuart  Mill.  Messrs.  Prince,  Mattock,  Davison,  Humphls,  Griffiths, 
nnd^  Pemberton  also  staged  in  this  class. 

Eighteen  Teas  or  Noisetto  made  a feature  of  tho  show  ; tho  blooms  woro 


large,  well  formed,  and  shown  in  character.  Mr.  B.  It.  Cant,  first,  for  a prime 
box  containing  model  blooms  of  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Souvenir  d’Elise,  Catherine 
Mermet,  Comtessede  Parnisse,  Innocente  Pirola,  Madame  Lam  bard,  President, 
Marechal  Niel,  Madame  de  Watteville,  Hon.  Edith  Giffard,  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac,  Moire,  La  Boule  d’Or,  Madame  A.  Jacquier,  Belle  Lyonnaise, 
Madame  Willermoz ; Mr.  George  Prince,  Oxford,  second,  with  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac,  Madame  Cusin,  Marechal  Niel,  Souvenir  d’Elise,  Etoile  de  Lyon, 
Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Anna  Ollivier,  Madame  Watteville,  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
Francois  Kruger,  Marie  Sisley,  La  Boule  d’Or,  Amazon?,  and  Madame 
Hippolyte  Jamain  ; Mr.  J.  Mattock,  Oxford,  third,  for  good  average  flowers  of 
Jean  Ducher,  Souvenir  d’Elise,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Marechal  Niel,  Cornelius 
Koch,  Catherine  Mermet,  Madame  Watteville,  Niphetos,  Comtessede  Nadaillac, 
Comtesse  Riza  du  Parc,  Amazone,  Comte  de  Paris,  Madame  H.  Jamain,  David 
Pradel,  La  Boule  d’Or,  and  Madame  Welch.  Messrs.  Jefferies  and  Son  also 
competed. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  dark  hybrid  perpetual  of  any  one  variety,  Mr.  B. 
R.  Cant  was  again  first  with  Reynolds  Hole,  deep  n arone,  shaded  scarlet ; 
Cranston  Nursery  Company,  second,  with  the  same  variety,  putting  up,  as 
duplicate  boxes,  Alfred  Colomb,  bright  crimson,  and  Louis  Van  Houtte, 
scarlet,  shaded  purple  ; Mr.  G.  Prince  third  with  Reynolds  Hole  ; the  follow- 
ing varieties  being  also  staged  in  the  class — Fisher  Holmes,  brilliant  reddish 
crimson,  by  Davison  and  Co.  and  Mr.  T.  Griffiths,  Hereford.  Light  roses 
were  even  more  plentiful,  the  premier  box  of  twelve  being  put  up  by  Mr.  G. 
Prince,  who  staged  Merveille  de  Lyon,  pure  white ; Mr.  G.  Humphries, 
Kington  Langley,  Chippenham,  second,  with  Baroness  Rothschild,  pale  flesh  ; 
Jeffries  and  Son,  third,  with  Merveille  de  Lyon  ; Cranston  Nursery  Company, 
Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  Mr.  T.  Griffiths,  Mr.  George  Humphries,  and  Mr.  J.  Mattock 
staged  dozens  of  the  same  variety  ; Queen  of  Queens,  pink,  blush  edges,  being 
put  up  by  Jefferies  and  Sod,  and  La  France,  rosy  lilac,  lighter  centre,  by 
Davison  and  Co. 

The  division  for  amateurs  (open)  commenced  with  twenty-four  single 
trusses,  the  premier  award  going  to  T.  W.  Girdlestone,  Esq.,  Sunningdale, 
Berks,  for  a prime  lot  of  blooms,  including  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Louis  Van 
Houtte,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Dr.  Sewell,  Heinrich  Schultheis,  Alfred  Colomb, 
Prince  Arthur,  Lady  Sheffield,  Horace  Vernet,  Countess  of  Rosebery,  Xavier 
Olibo,  Marechiel  Niel  (awarded  National  Society’s  silver  medal  as  the  best 
Tea  in  the  show),  Reynolds  Hole,  Niphetos,  Star  of  Waltham,  Madame  C. 
Crapelet,  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas,  Madame  Bravy,  Duke  of  Teck,  Jean  Ducher, 
Alfred  Dumesnil,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  Marie  Bau- 
mann (this  box  receiving,  in  addition,  £5  as  an  equal  share  of  the  £10  for  the 
best  box  in  the  show)  ; W.  J.  Grant,  Esq.,  Hope  End  Farm,  Ledbury,  second 
with  Horace  Vernet,  Pride  of  Waltham,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Souvenir  d’un 
Ami,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Annie  Wood,  Marie  Verdier,  Mrs.  Jowitt,  Abel 
Carriere,  Catherine  Mermet,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Xavier  Olibo,  Anna  Ollivier, 
Marie  Rady,  Alfred  Colomb,  Reynolds  Hole,  Souvenir  d’Elise,  Lady  Sheffild, 
Alba  Rosea,  Dr.  Andry,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  A.  K.  Williams,  and  Amazine  ; 
Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Romford,  Essex,  third,  with  A.  K.  Williams,  Marquis 
de  Castellane,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Alfred  Colomb,  Marie  Finger,  Mdlle.  H. 
Jamain,  John  Stuari  Mill,  Marie  BaumanD,  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas,  Madame  E. 
Verdier,  Horace  Vernet,  Francois  Michelon,  Souvenir  de  Madame  Alfred  Vy, 
Niphetos,  La  France,  Alphonse  Soupert,  Catherine  Mermet,  Countess  of  Rose- 
bery, Louise  de  Savoie,  Harrison  Weir,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Abel  Carriere, 
and  Madame  Caroline  Kuster.  Good  boxes  were  also  put  up  in  this  class  by 
Mr.  E.  West,  Reigate,  S.  P.  Budd,  Esq.,  Bath,  J.  Pulley,  Esq.,  Lower  Eaton, 
Hereford,  and  Mr.  A.  Evans,  Oxford. 

For  eighteen  varieties  there  were  nine  exhibitors,  the  premier  award  falling 
to  J.  W.  Grant,  Esq.,  who  had  Horace  Vernet  (awarded  the  National  Society’s 
silver  medal  for  the  best  H.P.  in  the  amateurs’  division),  Ulrich  Brunner, 
Merveille  de  Lyon,  Annie  Wood,  Madame  C.  Crapelet,  Madame  G.  Luizet, 
Senateur  Vaisse,  Marie  Baumann,  Charles  Darwm,  La  France,  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Madame  Caroline  Kuster,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Catherine  Mermet, 
Lady  Sheffield,  Madame  MargottiD,  and  Alfred  Colomb  ; T.  W.  Girdlestone, 
Esq.,  second,  with  Mdlle.  Isaac  Perriere,  Xavier  Olibo,  Lady  Sheffield,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Reynolds  Hole,  Star  of  Waltham,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Marie 
Baumann,  Marechal  Niel,  Etienne  Levet,  Alfred  Colomb,  Lady  Mary  Fitz- 
william, Louis  Van  Houtte,  Mrs.  Laxton,  Prince  Arthur,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami, 
and  Duke  of  Teck  ; S.  P.  Budd,  Esq.,  Bath,  third,  his  selection  being  Mons. 
Benoit  Comte,  Merveille  de  Ljod,  A.  K.  Williams,  Alfred  Colomb,  Alphonse 
Soupert,  Francois  Michelon,  Marie  Verdier,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Marie  Van 
Houtte,  Fisher  Holmes,  May  Quennell,  Duke  of  Wellington,  La  France, 
Charles  Darwin,  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas,  Catherine  Mermet,  ann  Louis  Van  Houtte. 

For  twelve  varieties,  six  competitors  staged.  Julius  Sladden,  Esq., 
Evesham,  Mr.  W.  Narroway,  and  Rev.  F.  S.  Taylor,  Littleton  Vicarage, 
Evesham,  divided  the  honours.  In  the  class  for  nine,  Mr.  W.  Narroway,  Rev. 
F.  R.  Burnside,  Ivy  House,  Chipping  Campden,  and  J.  Sladden,  Esq.,  shared 
the  awards  (in  a competition  of  five  exhibitors).  The  olass  for  six  trusses 
produced  exhibits  from  Captain  H.  M.  Spencer,  Paxford,  and  Mr.  J.  R. 
Neve,  Chipping  Campden. 

For  twelve  teas  four  boxes  were  staged,  W.  J.  Grant,  Esq.,  leading  with 
plump  buds  of  Madame  Caroline  Kuster,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Souvenir  de 
Therese  Levet,  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neyron,  Madamo  Lambard,  Marechal  Niel, 
Joan  Ducher,  La  Boule  d’Or,  Catherine  Mermet,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Comtesse 
deNadaillao,  and  Amazone,  the  blooms  being  splendid  in  colour  ; Rev.  J.  H. 
PembcrtoD,  second,  with  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Souvenir  de  Paul  NeyroD, 
Souvenir  d’Elise,  Jean  Ducher,  Rubens,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Catherine  Mermet, 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Madame  Caroline  Kuster,  Francois 
Kruger,  and  Madame  Lambard  ; the  third  card  wont  to  Mr.  Girdlestone  for 
clean,  well-formed  buds  of  Hon.  Edith  Giffard,  Marochal  Niel,  Madame  Bravy, 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Catherine  Mermot,  Madame  Caro- 
line Kuster,  Joan  Ducher,  Marcolin  Rodn,  Anna  Olivier,  Souvenir  d'Elise  aivi 
Souvenir  d’un  Ami.  In  the  class  for  six  teas,  the  first  card  wont  to  RoV. 
F.  It.  Burnside,  for  a very  oompaot  box,  the  varieties  being  Souvenir  do  Paul 
Neyron,  Souvenir  d’Elise,  Comtosse  do  Nadaillac,  La  Boule  d'Or,  Joan  Iluoher, 
and  Catherine  Mermet ; Julius  Sladden,  Esq.,  second,  with  Madame  Bravy, 
Amazone,  Marechal  Niel,  Catherine  Mormot,  Niphetos,  anil  Belle  Lyonnaise; 
Rev.  J.  A.  Williams,  Aldorminstor,  third,  with  Pevonionsis,  Souvenir  d’Elise, 
Madamo  C.  Kuster,  Madamn  Angelo  Jacquier,  and  Madame  llippolyto 
Jamain  (six  exhibitors). 

For  six  of  ono  varioty  the  card  wont  to  W.  J.  Grant,  Esq.,  for  Mario 
Baumann  ; Rev.  J.  II.  Pemberton  sooond  for  A.  K.  Williams  ; Mr.  W. 
Narroway  third  with  Francois  Mioholon.  Of  tho  following  varieties,  boxes  of 
Bix  oaoh  woro  stagod — Mario  Fingor,  Morvoillo  do  Lyon,  Baroness  Rothsohild 
(3),  La  Franco  (2),  Alfred  Colomb,  Alba  ltosoa,  Louis  Van  lloutto,  Duko  of 
Edinburgh,  Joan  Duohor,  and  Etoile  do  Lyon, 
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In  three  varieties  by  oottagera,  tho  only  box  really  good  oamo  from  Georgo 
Simmons,  Chipping  Norton.  Tho  school  children  in  tho  parish  and  neighbour- 
hood stagod  nearly  ono  hundred  bouquets  and  baskots  of  wild  llowers,  for 
which  eleven  prizes  wore  awarded  ; ana  a mnoh  larger  oompotitlon  wsb  manifest 
in  the  needlework  department  of  the  show.  Table  decorations  and  bouquets 
were  fairly  well  shown  by  the  ladies,  but  call  for  no  special  remark. 

Miscellaneous  Contributions  included  a collection  of  fifty  variotios  of 
roges  from  Messrs.  Richard  Smith  and  Co.,  Worcester,  one  bloom  of  Marie 
Verdier  In  their  box,  being  if  possible,  superior  in  size  and  form  to  any  bloom 
in  the  whole  show.  They  also  put  up  specimen  blooms  of  Clematis,  Marie 
Lefebvre,  Imperatrioe  Eugenie,  Purpuroa  elegans,  Madame  Van  Houtte,  and 
Lawsoniana.  One  box  of  twenty-four  blooms  of  Begonia  grandifiora,  crimson 
orange,  attracted  mnoh  attention,  as  did  the  fifty  varieties  of  herbaceous  peren- 
nials from  the  same  firm  ; many  of  the  exhibitors  staging  boxes  of  rose  blooms 
an  extras.  The  judging  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Williams,  Mr.  T. 
W.  Girdlestone,  Mr.  J.  Sladden,  the  Rev.  H.  H.  D’Ombrain,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Jefferies,  and  Mr.  Ernest  Prince.  The  general  arrangements  were  under  the 
direction  of  the  Rev.o.  W.  Clarke  Moreton,  and  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Burnside, 
hen.  secs. 


NATIONAL  ROSE  SOCIETY’S  EXHIBITION  AT  BIRMINGHAM, 

July  15. 

The  second  of  the  two  exhibitions  of  the  National  Rose  Society  for  the 
current  year  was  held  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Birmingham,  on  Thursday  last, 
and  proved  so  thoroughly  successful  that  it  was  properly  considered  one  of  the 
In  st  of  the  provincial  shows  that  has  yet  been  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
b icioty.  There  was  a keen  contest  in  the  whole  of  the  twenty-five  classes 
provided  in  the  schedule,  and  the  flowers  were,  on  the  whole,  decidedly  better 
than  those  staged  at  South  Kensington  in  the  week  previous.  The  heavy 
rains  in  the  early  part  of  the  week  had  loft  their  mark  on  some  of  the  teas, 
but  the  greater  proportion  of  the  blooms  were  in  excellent  condition,  and  the 
hybrid  perpetuals  were  of  magnificent  quality.  The  flowers  were  arranged  in 
the  large  exhibition  house,  and  the  effect  produced  was  surprisingly  beautiful. 

Trade  Division. 

There  was  a spirited  competition  in  the  trade  class  for  seventy-two,  and  the 
blooms  in  the  whole  of  the  collections  were  more  or  less  good.  The  Cranston 
Nursery  Company,  Hereford,  occupied  the  post  of  honour  with  flowers  large 
in  size,  very  fresh,  and  splendidly  finished.  The  varieties  were  Dr.  Andry, 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Horace  Vernet,  Constantin  Fretiakoff,  Alfred  K. 
VVilliams,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Due  de  Rohan,  Laelia,  Gloire  de  Bourge  de  la 
Reine,  Egeria,  Abel  Carriere,  exceptionally  good  ; Countess  of  Rosebery, 
Camille  Bernardin,  Madame  Therese  Levet,  Exposition  de  Brie,  Alphonse 
Soupert,  Vicomte  Vigier,  Abel  Grand,  Madame  George  Schwartz,  Xavier 
Olibo,  Mrs.  Baker,  Madame  Charles  Wood,  Marie  Verdier,  Mrs.  Jowitt,  La 
Rosiere,  Elie  Morel,  Lady  Sheffield,  Mons.  Alfred  Dumesnil,  General  Jacque- 
minot, Duchesse  de  Valombrosa,  Duke  of  Teck,  Gloire  Lyonnais,  Fisher  Holmes, 
Heinrich  Schultheis,  Marie  Rady,  Mdlle.  S.  Rodoanache,  a new  flower  of  a 
bright  carmine  rose  colour,  and  large  in  size,  full,  and  of  good  form  ; Le 
Havre,  Madame  Laoharme,  Louis  Van  Houtte.  Pride  of  Waltham,  Duke  of 
Connaught,  John  Hopper,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Madame  Vidot,  Pierre  Notting, 
Henri  Ledechaux,  Senateur  Vaiese,  Emilie  Hausberg,  President  Senelar,  a fine 
new  flower  of  a rich  blackish  crimson  hue  ; Madame  EngeDe  Verdier,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Princess  Beatrice, 
Prince  Arthur,  Mdlle.  E.  Verdier,  Alfred  Colomb,  Princesse  Tremouille, 
Barthelemy  Joubert,  La  France,  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Marquise  de  Castel- 
lano, John  Stuart  Mill,  Baroness  Rothschild,  La  Duchesse  de  Morny, 
Mdlle.  M.  ManoiD,  Madame  V.  Verdier,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Star  of  Waltham, 
Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  and  Lord  Macaulay,  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  Colchester, 
was  awarded  the  second  prize,  Mr.  F.  Cant,  Colchester,  the  third,  and  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  the  fourth. 

The  entriesgwere  numerous  in  the  class  for  thirty-six,  three  trusses,  and 
the  several  collections  produced  a rich  display  of  colour.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant 
was  successful  in  taking  the  first  place,  and  had  flowers  remarkable  alike  for 
their  large  size,  good  colour,  and  high  finish.  The  varieties  forming  the  collec- 
tion were  : Queen  of  Queens,  Horace  Vernet,  Marie  Baumann,  Madame  Cusin, 
Merveille  de  Lyon,  Madame  C.  Crapelet,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Madame  de 
VVatteville,  Madame  H.  Jamain,  Pitora,  Francois  Michelon,  Abel  Carriere, 
Marie  Verdier,  J.  S.  Mill,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Louis 
Van  Houtte,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Alfred  Colomb,  Madame  Lacharme,  Madame 
G.  Luizet,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Star  of  Waltham, 
Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon,  A.  K.  Williams,  Madame  Eugene  Verdier,  Prince 
Arthur,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Marechal  Niel,  Francois  Louvat,  NiphetoB,  and 
Reynolds  Hole  ; Mr.  C.  Tamer,  Slough,  was  a close  second  with  nicely- 
finished  blooms;  and  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  third,  with  flowers  especially 
well  coloured. 

The  class  for  thirty-six  varieties,  single  trusses,  from  which  competitors  in 
the  two  preceding  were  excluded,  was  a remarkably  good  one.  There  were 
eight  entries,  and  the  premier  award  was  made  in  favour  of  Messrs.  Harkness 
andJSon,  Bedale,  Yorkshire,  who  had  well  developed  blooms  of  Devienne 
Lamy,  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neyron,  Duke  of  Teck,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Le  Havre, 
Captain  Christy,  Avocat  Duvivier,  Jean  Ducher,  Lady  Mary  Fitz william, 
Louis  Van  Houtte,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Francois  Michelon,  Catherine  Mermet, 
Horace  Vernet,  Countess  of  Rosebery,  Alfred  Colomb,  Charles  Darwin,  Marie 
Rady,  Madame  H.  JamaiD,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Marie  Rady,  Pierre  NottiDg, 
Mons.  Alfred  Dumesnil,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Elie  Morel,  Lord  Macaulay, 
Madame  H.  Jamain  (H.P.),  Beauty  of  Waltham,  La  France,  Dupny  Jamain, 
Marechal  Niel,  E.  Y.  Teas,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Prince  Arthur,  and  Princess 
Beatrice.  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.,  The  Nurseries,  Cambridge,  were  a good 
second  ; Messrs.  J.  Jefferies  and  Son,  Cirencester,  third  ; and  Mr.  J.  Mattock, 
Oxford,  fourth.  There  was  a keen  contest  in  the  class  for  eighteen  varieties, 
three  trusses,  and  the  prizes  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  J.  Jefferies  and  Son, 
Messrs.  G.  Cooling  and  Son,  Bath,  and  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Son,  in  the 
order  of  their  names. 

Tea-scented  and  noisettes  were  largely  shown  by  nurserymen,  and  although 
some  of  the  blooms  had  been  damaged  by  the  weather  they  formed  a highly  - 
attractive  feature  of  the  exhibition.  For  eighteen  varieties,  single  trusses 
Mr.  Frank  Cant  was  first  with  Madame  Willermoz,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac’ 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  Catherine  Mermet,  Madame  Margottin,  Madame  Welohe', 
Madame  Bravy,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  La  Boule  d’Or,  Madame  Lambard, 
Marechal  Niel,  Madame  Cusin,  Madame  Angele  Jacquier,  Devoniensis, 
Niphetos,  Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon,  Caroline  Kuster,  and  Innocente  Pirola ; 
Mr.  George  Prince  was  second,  and  Mr.B.  R.  Cant  third.  In  competition  for 
the  prizes  in  the  trade  class  for  twelve  teas,  Mr.  J,  Mattock  was  first  with 


Joan  Duoher,  Souvenir  d’Eliso  Vardon,  Comtesso  de  Nadaillao,  Madame  H. 
Jamain,  Madame  de  Watteville,  Cornelia  Kooh,  Catherine  Mermet,  Marechal 
Niel,  David  Pradel,  Innooonto  Pirola,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  and  Marie  Van 
Houtte  ; Messrs.  HarkneBS  second,  and  Messrs.  G.  Cooling  and  Sons  third. 

Amateur  Division. 

There  wore  five  entries  in  tho  amateurs'  class  for  thirty-six  varieties, 
single  trusses,  and  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Havering,  Romford,  was  first  with 
superbly-developed  blooms  of  Countess  of  Oxford,  Francois  Michelon,  Lady 
Sheffield,  Niphetos,  Horaoe  Vernet,  a grand  flower  with  splendid  petal, 
Madame  Rambaux,  Xavier  Olibo,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Duchess  of  Bedford, 
Alphonse  Soupert,  Alfred  K.  Williams,  Madame  Lambard,  Madame  Charles 
Crapelet,  Belle  Lyonnaise,  Marie  Rady,  Marquise  de  Castellano,  Pierre 
Notting,  Catherine  Mermet,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Auguste  Rigotard,  Souvenir 
d’Elise  Vardon,  Marie  Baumann,  Merveillo  de  Lyon,  Comtesse  de  Comande, 
Madame  Eugene  Verdier,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Abel 
Carriere,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Alfred  Colomb,  Madamo  Charles  Wood, 
Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Madame  Bravy,  Mdlle.  Annie  Wood,  Mdlle.  Eugenie 
Verdier,  and  Comte  Raimbaud  ; Mr.  T.  B.  Hall,  Rock  Ferry,  Birkenhead, 
was  second  with  medium-sized  blooms,  remarkable  for  their  freshness  and 
finish;  and  Canon  Girdlestone,  Sunningdale,  Berks,  was  a very  close  third, 
his  flowers  being  large  and  brilliant  in  colour  ; Mr.  W.  J.  Grant,  fourth. 

The  class  for  twelve  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each,  was  well  filled,  and 
Mr.  W.  J.  Grant  occupied  the  first  place  with  a magnificent  box,  in  which 
the  dark  varieties  were  exceptionally  good  ; Mr.  T.  B.  Hall  and  Rev.  J.  H. 
Pemberton,  who  were  second  and  third  respectively,  also  presented  excellent 
stands  of  flowers.  Very  spirited  also  was  the  competition  in  the  class  for 
twenty-four  varieties,  single  trusses,  the  entries  being  numerous  and  the  blooms 
of  good  quality.  Mr.  C-  Williams,  gardener  to  J.  Pulley,  Esq.,  Lower  Eaton, 
Hereford,  was  first  with  a stand  of  excellent  blooms;  Rev.  L.  Garnett, 
Chester,  was  a close  second  ; and  Rev.  E.  N.  Pochin,  third. 

For  eighteen  varieties,  single  trusses,  Mr.  W.  Narroway,  Headington, 
Oxford,  was  first  with  an  excellent  box ; Mr.  C.  Taylor,  Old  Headington, 
Oxford,  second;  and  Mr.  W.  Boyes,  Milford,  Derby,  third.  Six  good  stands 
were  contributed  to  the  class  for  twelve  varieties,  single  trusses,  and  the 
awards  were  made  in  favour  of  Lieut.-Colonel  Hore,  St.  Asaph,  North  Wales, 
Mr.  W.  R.  Bland,  Duffield,  Derby,  Mr.  J.  Sladden,  Badsey,  Worcester,  and. 
Rev.  E.  L.  Fellowes,  Wimpole  Rectory,  Royston. 

The  teas  and  noisettes  were  presented  in  capital  condition  in  the  amateurs’ 
classes,  the  flowers  being  of  large  size  and  very  fresh.  For  twelve  Mr.  T.  B. 
Hall  was  first  with  Madame  Cusin,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Catherine  Mermet,  Alba 
rosea,  Jean  Ducher,  Madame  Welche,  Madame  Lambard,  Hon.  Edith  Gifford, 
Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Madame  Willermoz,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  and  Marie 
Van  Houtte  ; the  Rev.  E.  G.  King,  Madingley  Vicarage,  Cambridge,  second ; 
and  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  third.  In  competition  for  the  prizes  for  nine  teas, 
Mr.  W.  Narroway,  Rev.  L.  Garnett,  and  Mr.  H.  Goddard,  gardener  to  Rev. 
H.  W.  Watson,  Berkswell,  were  awarded  the  prizes  in  the  order  in  which  the 
names  are  here  placed.  For  six  teas,  Rev.  F.  R.  Burnside,  Chipping  Camden, 
was  first,  Mr.  J.  Sladden  second,  and  Lieut.-Colonel  Hore  third. 

Open  Classes. 

New  roses  were  not  exhibited  in  large  numbers,  but  the  flowers  were  pre- 
sented in  a condition  considerably  above  the  average.  The  premier  award  in 
the  class  for  twelve  was  made  in  favour  of  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  who  had 
well-developed  blooms  of  Benoit  Comte,  Alphonse  Soupert,  Pride  of  Reigate, 
Mdlle.  Julie  Gaulin,  Longfellow,  Madame  de  Watteville,  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 
Etendard  de  Jean  d’Arc,  Ella  Gordon,  Madame  Massicault,  Directeur 
Alphande,  and  Madame  Norman  Neruda.  For  six  new  roses.  Canon  Girdle- 
stone was  first,  and  Mr.  W.  Boyes  second.  There  was  a strong  competition  in 
the  open  class  for  twelve  teas,  three  trusses  of  each,  and  the  first  plaeo  was 
occupied  by  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  who  had  finely-developed  blooms  of  Niphetos, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Madame  de  Watteville,  Hon.  E. 
Gifford,  Souvenir  d’Elise,  Innocente  Pirola,  Madame  Cusin,  Marechal  Niel, 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  and  Souvenir  d’un  Ami. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  trusses  of  any  white  roses,  Mr.  G.  Prince,  Oxford, 
Messrs.  Cranston  and  Co.,  Hereford,  and  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  were  first, 
second,  and  third  respectively,  with  good  blooms  of  Merveille  de  Lyon.  For 
twelve  trusses  of  any  crimson  rose  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  was  first  and  Mr.  Frank 
Cant  second  with  Alfred  K.  Williams,  and  Mr.  George  Prince  third  with 
Marie  Baumann.  For  twelve  trusses  of  any  velvety  crimson  rose  Mr.  B.  R. 
Cant  was  first  with  Reynolds  Hole,  Messrs.  Cranston  and  Co.  second  with 
Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  and  Messrs.  G.  Cooling  and  Sons  third  with  Xavier 
Olibo.  In  competition  for  twelve  trusses  of  a yellow  rose  Mr.  R.  B.  Cant  was 
first,  Mr.  F.  Cant  second,  and  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.  third,  with  Marechal 
Niel.  For  twelve  trusses  of  any  rose  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  was  first  with  a fine  box 
of  Marechal  Niel,  Mr.  W.  J.  Grant  second  with  Baroness  Rothschild,  and 
Messrs.  Cranston  and  Co.  third  with  Prince  Arthur. 

Several  good  stands  were  contributed  to  the  classes  in  which  the  competi- 
tion was  limited  to  growers  resident  within  ten  miles  of  Birmingham.  In  the 
class  for  twelve  Mr.  A.  H.  Griffith,  Edgbaston,  was  first,  Mr.  W.  Brown, 
Elmden  Hall  Gardens,  Solihull,  second,  and  Mr.  D.  Docker,  King’s  Norton, 
third.  For  six  Rev.  F.  R.  Burnside,  Rev.  F.  S.  Taylor,  Evesham,  and  Mr.  G. 
Mawley,  Berkhamstead,  Herts,  were  the  prizetakers. 

The  silver  medal  for  the  best  hybrid  perpetual  in  the  exhibition  was 
awarded  to  Rev.  J.  H.  PembertoD  for  the  bloom  of  A.  K.  Williams  in  his  first 
prize  thirty-six  ; and  the  silver  medal  for  the  best  tea  or  noisette  to  Canon 
Girdlestone,  for  a superb  bloom  of  Marechal  Niel.  Messrs.  R.  Smith  and  Co., 
Worcester,  staged,  not  for  competition,  a collection  of  excellent  roses  ; and 
Mr.  R.  H.  Vertegans,  Edgbaston,  contributed  a very  attractive  collection  of 
flowers  of  herbaceous  plants. 


South  Lambeth  Flower  Show. — Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Mary 
Adelaide,  Duchess  of  Teck,  has  consented  to  open  a large  People’s  Flower 
Show  and  Industrial  Exhibition,  in  the  parish  of  All  Saints,  South  Lambeth. 
The  exhibition  is  to  be  held  at  the  Manor  House,  Priory  Road,  Wandsworth 
Road,  S.  W.,  and  the  promoters  are  most  desirous  that  it  shall  be  in  every  way 
a success.  Its  object  is  to  encourage  the  poor  of  this  sadly  overcrowded 
neighbourhood  to  grow  flowers,  and  to  teach  them  to  cultivate  whatever 
industry  they  take  a special  interest  in.  About  two  hundred  money  prizes 
are  offered  by  donors  who  have  promised  to  support  the  Princess  at  the  open- 
ing ceremony  on  July  19.  The  entrance  money  is  very  small,  and  all 
competitors  receive  a free  ticket  for  the  distribution  of  prizes  on  Wednesday, 
July  21,  at  which  Lieut  .-General  Sir  Fredk.  Fitzwygram,  Bart,  M.P.,  has 
I romised  to  preside. 
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F.  jy._For  designs  in  wire-work,  &c.,  try  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Co.,  Euston 
Road. 

J . J.  Darlington. — Send  your  name  and  address  to  Journal  of  Horticulture, 
171,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Carnations. — J.  F.  W. — The  plants  were  probably  kept  too  close  and  moist 
daring  the  spring  months.  Carnations  require  a free  circulation  of  air  at  all 
times,  excepting  during  periods  of  severe  frost  in  the  winter. 

Teach  Trees. — S.  S.  E. — The  trees  are  suffering  from  what  is  known  as  the 
“peach  blister,”  the  result  of  the  keen  easterly  winds  which  prevailed  until 
the  middle  of  June.  The  blistered  leaves  should  be  at  once  removed. 

Begonia. — B. — We  are  afraid  that  you  will  not  be  able  to  do  much  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  begonia  in  so  short  a time.  It  would  probably 
be  an  advantage  to  place  the  plant  in  a frame  and  keep  it  rather  close  and 
moist,  and  screened  from  brilliant  sunlight. 

H.  W.  U.  Tye. — We  never  venture  to  tell  any  man  what  he  may  grow 
with  profit.  We  must  leave  you  to  discover  for  yourself  the  elements  of  your 
business.  It  would  be  a pretty  thing  indeed  if  we  advised  you  to  grow  pump- 
kins, and  you  acted  on  our  advice  and  went  to  the  union  house  in  consequence. 
No  ; if  you  will  put  a particular  and  not  a general  question,  we  will  rack  our 
brains  and  scour  the  earth  to  give  you  a good  answer. 

Propagating  Roses. — V index. — It  will  be  best  for  you  to  wait  until 
September,  and  then  you  can  put  the  cuttings  in  the  open  ground.  Roses  may 
be  propagated  to  any  extent  at  the  present  time  from  eyes  and  from  cuttings, 
but  the  work  must  be  done  with  the  aid  of  glass  and  a certain  amount  of  care 
that  you  appear  to  be  unprepared  for.  But  there  is  no  care  wanted  when 
cuttings  are  planted  in  the  open  ground  in  September. 

Peach  House. — B.  W. — From  the  time  the  fruit  is  gathered  until  the 
autumn  the  house  should  be  freely  ventilated,  and  the  trees  be  syringed  at 
intervals  to  keep  the  red  spider  under.  The  trees  must  also  be  supplied  with 
water  at  the  roots  when  necessary.  They  will  not  require  so  much  moisture 
as  when  in  full  growth  and  bringing  their  crop  to  perfection,  but  if  they  are 
kept  too  dry  the  leaves  will  fall  prematurely. 

Lapagerias. — S.G.M. — Both  the  red  and  the  white  lapagerias  require  an 
abundance  of  water  at  the  roots  when  in  full  growth,  and,  provided  the  pots 
in  which  they  are  growing  are  well  drained,  there  will  not  be  much  risk 
during  the  next  six  weeks  of  giving  them  too  much  water.  A moderate  degree 
of  atmospheric  humidity  is  highly  conducive  to  a vigorous  growth,  and  an 
occasional  syringing  will  be  highly  beneficial. 

Gloxinias. — Canon. — The  injury  to  the  leaves  of  the  gloxinias  has  been 
caused  by  the  syringing,  which  is  decidedly  injurious  to  both  gloxinias  and 
gesneras.  It  is  a quite  common  occurrence  for  gloxinias  grown  in  mixed 
collections  of  stove  plants  that  are  regularly  syringed  overhead  to  be  injured 
in  a similar  manner.  To  prevent  further  injury  to  the  plants,  they  should  be 
removed  to  the  cool  house,  in  which  the  other  portion  of  the  stock  is  grown. 

C.  E.  B. — You  have  done  quite  right  in  training  the  wood  of  the  peach 
and  nectarine  trees  in  the  way  described  in  your  letter.  The  fruit  bearing 
shoots  of  melon  plants  should  not  be  stopped,  but  those  on  which  there  is  no 
fruit  must  be  stopped  or  thinned  out,  as  becomes  necessary  to  prevent  over- 
crowding. An  occasional  supply  of  liquid  manure  of  a moderate  degree  of 
strength  will  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  liliums.  Be  careful  it  is  not  over 
strong. 

Leafmould. — J.  E. — Any  considerable  bulk  of  leafmould  may  be  heaped 
up  in  any  odd  corner  out  of  doors  until  wanted  for  use,  as  it  does  not  deterio- 
rate if  in  considerable  bulk,  and,  in  fact,  up  to  a certain  point  improves.  But 
a certain  quantity  for  use  should  be  kept  under  cover.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  always  that  although  this  material  is  much  used  in  plant  growing  it  is 
poor  stuff,  and,  generally  speaking,  should  be  combined  with  loam  from  an  old 
melon  or  cucumber  bed  to  render  it  nutritive. 

Cucumber. — W.  B.  Catford. — The  plants  from  which  the  leaves  and  fruits 
received  were  gathered  have  been  so  seriously  injured  by  the  “cucumber 
disease  ” that  there  is  no  possibility  of  their  recovering.  There  is  no  known 
remedy  for  this  disease,  and  we  can  only  suggest  that  you  destroy  the  plants 
and  begin  again.  Before  you  put  out  a second  batch  of  plants  you  must 
remove  the  whole  of  the  soil  and  manure  with  which  the  bed  is  formed,  and 
well  wash  the  walls  enclosing  the  bed  with  hot  lime. 

Vines. — “ Constant  Reader  ” asks,  “Is  there  any  means  of  removing  or  pre- 
venting mildew  in  vines  ?”  This  “ Constant  Reader  ” is  so  evidently  incon- 
stant, that  we  take  the  liberty  to  doubt  if  he  has  ever  read  one  line  of  the 
inexhaustible  G.  M.  It  is  a comfort  to  us  that  he  does  not  give  his  name  and 
address.  But  it  is  our  custom  to  exercise  imperturbable  patience  and  ineffable 
politeness,  and  we  therefore  recommend  this  “ Constant  Reader”  tobegin  read- 
ing, and  he  will  soon  learn  if  there  are  any  means  of  removing  or  preventing 
mildew  in  vines. 

Mildewed  Peach  Trees. — A.  B. — Tho  trees  are  suffering  from  a severe  attack 
of  mildew,  owing,  probably,  to  the  house  having  been  kept  too  close  during 
the  cold  weather  of  June.  The  house  should  have  been  ventilated  rather 
freely,  and  sufficient  fire  heat'employed  to  maintain  the  temperature  required 
by  the  trees.  The  foliage  and  fruit  should  be  at  once  freely  dusted  with  flowers 
of  sulphur,  and  if  it  is  seen  at  the  end  of  a week  or  ten  days  that  the  first 
dressing  has  not  been  sufficient  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  mildew  repeat 
the  application. 

Fruiting  Pines. — C.  C.  Hays,  “ I have  some  pines  potted  six  weeks  ago 
which  are  filling  the  pots  (1G  size)  with  roots,  and  I am  desirous  of  knowing  if 
I can  fruit  them  by  Christmas  ; if  so,  is  there  any  special  treatment  to  be  given 
in  order  to  oause  them  to  show  fruit  sufficiently  early  to  mature  by  that  time  ?” 
It  would  be  a mistake  to  adopt  any  special  treatment  to  fruit  them  prema- 
turely. The  best  advice  wo  can  give  C.  C.  is  to  grow  his  plants  liberally  and 
keep  them  in  the  best  health  possible  until  about  September  ; then  let  them 
rest  and  start  them  early  next  year.  The  result  should  be  a good  crop  of  fruit. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums. — E.  W.  Barnham. — Tho  specimens  intended  for 
exhibition  should  be  kept  in  the  greenhouse  or  in  a pit  from  the  present  time 
until  the  date  of  the  show.  Place  them  near  the  glass,  ventilate  freely,  and 
supply  occasionally  with  weak  liquid  manure.  In  bright  weather  a thin  shade 
will  be  advisable  to  preserve  the  freshness  of  the  flowers,  but  thoy  must  not 
be  shaded  at  any  other  time,  or  tho  growth  will  become  more  or  loss  drawn. 
The  supply  of  liquid  manure  must  be  regulated  by  the  progress  made  by  tho 
plants,  and  so  long  as  they  make  a vigorous  growth  dear  soft  water  will 
suffice. 


leafmould. — J.  E.  S. — Leafmould  must  be“made”  in  theopen.andas  regards 
keeping  it  all  depends  on  its  condition.  A large  bulk  of  leafmould  heaped  up  in 
any  place  will  suffer  but  little  by  exposure  to  the  weather,  and  up  to  a certain 
point  will  improve,  because  the  decay  of  its  constituents  will  be  promoted. 
But  well-rotted  leaf  in  a fit  state  for  potting  should  be  kept  under  cover 
roady  for  use.  The  use  of  leafmould  is  chiefly  mechanical;  certainly  it  con- 
tains but  a very  shadowy  proportion  of  plant  food.  Nevertheless,  when  judi- 
ciously used,  it  is  of  great  value  in  plant  growing. 

Boronias. — B.  W. — The  boronias  should  be  grown  in  a light  airy  structure 
with  the  azaleas  and  other  hard-wooded  plants,  and  be  placed  daring  the 
winter  season  within  a short  distance  of  the  glass.  The  pots  must  be  well 
drained,  and  fibrous  peat,  to  which  a liberal  addition  of  sharp  silver  sand  has 
been  made,  be  used.  They  are  all  elegant  in  habit,  and  very  attractive 
when  of  small  size,  and  also  when  in  specimen  form.  The  best  for  general 
culture  are  Drummondi,  Elatior,  the  most  beautiful  of  those  in  cultivation. 
Megastigma,  not  attractively  coloured,  but  invaluable  for  its  delicious  perfume, 
and  Finnata. 

C.  H.  N. — The  roses  are  in  very  many  places  affected,  as  yours  are,  with 
orange  rust,  the  consequence,  as  we  believe,  of  the  trial  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected  by  long-continued  cold  weather.  You  have  done  right  in 
removing  and  burning  badly-affeoted  leaves  and  shootB,  but  it  will  weaken 
the  plants  to  remove  leaves  freely,  and  you  must  hope  that  kindly  weather 
will  enable  the  trees  to  grow  out  of  it.  There  are  many  remedies  proposed 
for  this  plague,  but  we  have  seen  so  little  good  follow  their  employment  that 
we  incline  to  treat  them  with  indifference.  We  should  make  an  exception  in 
favour  of  sulphur  in  the  treatment  of  pot  plants,  but  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  apply  sulphur  to  a large  plantation  in  the  open. 

Roses. — Constant  Reader  sends  roses  as  badly  mildewed  as  we  have  ever 
seen  them.  If  he  had  sent  no  particulars  we  should  be  at  a loss  to  discover  the 
cause  of  the  calamity.  But  his  letter  convinces  us  that  these  roses  are  too 
much  hemmed  in  by  trees  and  shrubs  that  starve  them  at  the  root,  and  rob 
them  of  light  and  air.  His  roses  in  the  open  are  described  as  healthy,  and 
those  “surrounded  on  all  sides  ” by  trees  and  shrubs  are  in  a very  bad  state. 
The  case  explains  itself.  Dustings  of  sulphur  on  the  leaves  and  liberal  sup- 
plies of  water  to  the  roots  may  help  these  roses  much,  but  they  want  air,  and 
we  prefer  to  advise  that  they  be  rooted  out  in  the  autumn,  and  have  new 
stations  where  they  can  breathe  freely. 

Books. — Boston  may  make  his  mind  easy  about  the  costly  books,  because 
he  may  do  very  well  without  them  A beginner  in  buying  and  reading  books 
should  not  touch  costly  works,  but  should  take  care  to  have  a few  substantial 
books  that  may  be  trusted  for  respectable  treatment  of  matters  of  fact.  Here 
is  a short  list  of  thoroughly  useful  books  : Hemsley’s  “ Hardy  Trees  and 
Shrubs,”  Johnson’s  “Gardener’s  Dictionary,”  Cassell’s  “Popular  Garden- 
ing,” Sutherland’s  “Hardy  Herbaceous  and  Alpine  Plants,”  Hogg’s  “ Fruit 
Manual,”  Lindley’s  “Vegetable  Kingdom,”  Hibberd’s  “Amateur’s  Rose 
Book,”  Grindon’s  “Garden  Botany.”  The  only  old  book  you  need  to  look 
after  at  present  is  Parkinson’s  “ Paradisus,”  which  you  can  obtain  for  two  or 
three  pounds. 

Thistles. — D.  W.  R.  B. — The  shortest  and  surest  way  to  eradicate  the 
thistles  will  be  to  cut  them  over  as  fast  as  they7  appear.  It  is  not  sufficiently 
known  that  any  plant,  no  matter  what  its  name  or  nature,  may  be  killed  out- 
right, and  that  right  quickly,  by  the  simple  process  of  cutting  over  frequently. 
It  may  appear  a tedious  business,  but  after  all  it  is  nothing  when  a man  who 
can  be  trusted  is  set  to  the  work.  Salt  is  a sure  settler,  but  it  is  a rather 
dangerous  thing,  for  if  carelessly  used  it  may  be  the  means  of  killing  better 
things  than  thistles.  We  have  seen  bearbind,  twitch,  nettles,  thistles,  and 
a hundred  other  persistent  weeds  quickly  killed  out  by  treating  them  as 
Charles  the  Second  was  treated,  for  he,  poor  man,  was  systematically  bled  to 
death. 

J.  F.  W. — We  really  do  not  understand  yours  of  July  10.  You  speak 
of  something  omitted  and  yet  included  in  the  index  of  contents.  It  should  be 
understood  that  the  index  of  contents  is  prepared  by  the  printer,  who 
recognizes  only  ,what  he  can  see.  We  ought,  of  course,  being  immortal, 
infallible,  and  omniscient,  to  remember  everything,  but  after  an  agonising 
struggle  with  the  wheel  of  memory,  which  we  generally  find  easy  to  turn 
round,  we  have  failed  to  fix  it  so  that  we  could  see  the  subject  of  your  letter  of 
July  10,  that  subject  being  by  you  concealed.  Should  you  favour  us  once 
more  do  pray  say  what  we  have  omitted,  for  to  call  upon  us  to  remember 
something  we  have  forgotten  is  like  forcing  us  to  the  humiliating  confession 
that  we  are  slightly  fallible,  scarcely  omniscient,  and  possibly  mortal — what, 
what  have  we  omitted — can  it  be  payment  of  income  tax  ? 

Marking  Celery. — “ Midlands  ” inquires  for  a trustworthy  mode  of  marking 
celery,  the  object  being  to  establish  identity  between  plants  in  growth,  which 
are  to  be  subsequently  seen  on  the  exhibition  table.  Indelible  ink  has  been 
tried,  and  of  course  has  failed.  “Midlands”  suggests  that  a stamp  or  per- 
forator might  be  used,  but  it  is  very  questionable  if  any  such  plan  could  be 
trusted.  We  have  seen,  where  a prosecution  for  theft  took  place,  that 
cabbages  were  identified  by  means  of  gimlet  holes,  but  then  the  cabbages  were 
operated  on  secretly  with  a view  to  proving  the  case  against  the  thief.  In  tho 
case  now  proposed  the  stamping  or  perforating  must  be  done  publicly,  and 
the  next  point  is  to  find  a stamp  not  easily  imitated,  the  mark  of  which  would 
remain  a sufficient  length  of  time.  We  feel  a creeping  of  discomfort  in  con- 
sidering the  matter,  and  shall  be  most  glad  if  some  of  our  friends  will  help  us 
to  dispose  of  it. 

Names  of  Plants. — M.  C.  O. — No.  1 is  Wiegela  rosea;  2,  loaves  of  a Now 
Zealand  Veronica.  Roses  in  box  cannot  be  named  because  they  had  fallen  to 
pieces.  But  we  give  names  as  probable,  and  you  must  adopt  them  cumgrano. 
1,  Madame  Willermoz  ; 2,  Louis  Peyronney  ; 3,  Marie  Baumann;  4,  Prince 
Camille  (in  want  of  water).  R.  H.  Burton. — 1,  Bromolia  discolor;  2,  B. 
lingulata  ; 3,  Vriesia  brachystaohys  ; 4,  Pitcairnia  bromeliiofolia.  XXX. — 1, 
Fumaria  officinalis  ; 2,  a deformed  Sonchus  oleraceus,  not  worth  kooping 
though  very  curious  ; 3,  Solanum  nigrum;  4,  Ilyoscyamus  niger.  J.  Fletcher. 
— Your  plant  is  the  female  form  of  Garrya  olliptica,  which  cannot  bo  made 
fruitful  by  any  particular  treatment,  but  will  probably  becomo  fruitful  if  you 
plant  the  male  plant  in  tho  garden.  To  obtain  the  male  is  a very  easy  matter, 
for  you  have  but  to  ordor  Garrya  olliptica  and  you  will  Buroly  seonro  it,  for  it  i« 
the  male  only  that  is  in  general  cultivation,  and  it  is  ono  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  hardy  shinbs. 


©bituaru* 

Ukcently,  Mr.  William  SuRjesson,  who  occupied  the  position  of  hoiul  gardener  nt 
Trullord  Park,  Manchester,  from  18111  to  tho  time  of  nil  death,  in  his  82nd  year. 
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L HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

SOUTH  KENSI NOTON,  S.W. 

NOTICE.— COMMITTEE  MEETINGS:  Fruit  and  Floral,  at  Eleven  am.,  in  tho 
Conservatory  ; Scientific,  nt  Ono  p.m.,  in  the  Lindley  Library,  on  TUESDAY  next  Jui.v  27 
NATIONAL  CARNATION  AND  PICbTEE  SOCIETY’S  SHOW. 

N II.— Open  to  Fellowa  at  Twolvo  o’clock,  and  tho  Pnblio  at  Ono  o'clock. 

jV" ORT1IAMPTONSHIRE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY’S  GREAT 

-*-a  SUMMER  SHOW,  Dklane  Pakk,  Nobthampton,  August  2 and  3 (Bank  Holiday 
aud  following  day).  £250  in  prizes.  For  bost  16  Plants.  £18,  £10,  £6  ; Contral  Group  for 
Conservatory  Doooration,  £9,  £6,  £2  10s.:  2t  Roses,  £3,  £2,  £1,  &o„  &c.  Entries  close 
July  21.  hchodulos  and  full  particulars  from  A.  Forbes  Secrotary 

Northampton. 


©ifjibtttcma  nub  Meetings  far  tfje  iEnsumg  Meek. 

Tuesday,  July  27.— Royal  Horticultural  Society.— Floral  and  Fruit  Committees, 
11  ft. m.  ; Scientific  Committee,  1 p.m. 

Tuesday,  July  27.— National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society  (Southern  Section). 
— Exhibition  at  South  Kensington. 

Wednesday,  July  28.— Acton  Horticultural  Society  — Annual  Exhibition. 
Thursday,  July  29.— Wiltshire  Horticultural  Society.— Annual  Exhibition. 
InuRSDAY,  July  29.— Oxford  Horticultural  Society.— Summer  Show. 

SATURDAY,  JULY  31,  AND  MONDAY,  AUOUST  2. — SOUTHAMPTON  HORTICULTURAL 
Society. — Summer  Exhibition. 


faction  Sales  for  tfje  lEnsuing  ©Keek. 

Tuesday,  July  27.— Messrs  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
bf  and  68,  Cheapside  ; Orchids. 

Wednesday,  July  28.— Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  the  late  Mr  Boiler’s  Nursery, 
Harrow  Road,  W . ; Clearance  Sale  of  Plants,  Greenhouses,  &c. 

Thursday^ July  29.— Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden; 

Fruvay,  July  30  —Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
b7  and  68,  Cheapside  ; Orchids. 

TE  3t  fl£e  fr0m  the  0ffice-  *'  Ave  Maria  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

Y«?j,  7nred  0ne  Copy,  2Jd.  : 3 Months,  3s. : 6 Months,  6s.  : One 

Uanadi1  OAnmlitIni5vng  the  Christmas  Number).  To  America,  Australia,  Belgium, 

Garmany-  H°lland*  India>  Ita1^’  SPain-  and 

OCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS.  — Five  lines  and 

c^umn,n£3'’  on°e  pa^,P£9  5 each  additional  line.  6d.  ; half  a column,  £115*.;  a 

for  MontMvTart^3  ,th,0  C“"e°t.  Nu™b®r  mu3t  be  sent  not  later  than  Wednesday,  and 
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The  Lei  i\  al  of  the  Hollyhock  proceeds  satisfactorily,  and  we 
may  now  encourage  the  anticipation  of  the  re-establishment  of  the 
flower  in  the  autumnal  exhibitions.  It  must  be  confessed,  however, 
that  the  revival,  such  as  it  is,  does  not  tend  in  the  direction  of  the 
exhibitions,  because  the  best  plants  are  the  seedlings,  which  are 
often  wanting  m quality,  and  when  regarded  in  the  mass  are  neces- 
saniy  of  less  value  tor  exhibition  purposes  than  are  named  varieties. 
Hut  the  idea  of  exhibiting  need  not  be  entertained  by  anyone  who 
contemplates  enjoying  the  hollyhock  in  the  garden.  It  is  enough 
for  such  a purpose  to  ensure  a free  growth  of  a healthy  plant  that 
in  its  season  will  make  a display  of  flowers  that  are  gratifying. 

There  appears  to  be  no  greater  difficulty  in  this  than  attends  any 

other  ordinary  enterprise.  We  do  not  slide  into  heaven,  for  we  have 
to  work  out  our  salvation  in  fear  and  trembling,  and  correspondingly 
every  mundane  delight  is  secured  at  some  cost  of  energy,  patience, 
and,  it  may  be,  even  of  suffering.  The  people  who  are  said  to  “ coin 
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money  ” have  to  coin  it,  for  the  ready-made  money  never  comes 
down  the  chimney.  Those  who  would  enjoy  hollyhocks  must  work 
in  some  way  or  other,  and  take  their  risk  of  disappointment  more  or 
less  as  circumstances  may  determine. 

There  is  a respectable  collection  of  hollyhocks  open  to  public 
observation  in  the  gardens  of  the  R.H.S.  at  Chiswick.  They  wore 
raised  from  seed  sown  in  tho  autumn  of  1884,  they  were  planted 
out  in  May,  1885,  and  they  began  to  flower  in  the  early  days  of  July 
in  the  present  year.  We  cannot  speak  of  them  as  a grand  lot,  and 
as  we  are  ignorant  of  the  source  whence  the  seed  was  derived,  we 
cannot  suggest  any  particular  reason  for  a certain  lack  of  character 
in  the  plants.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  are  characterized  by 
sameness  and  tameness,  but  to  those  who  know  hollyhocks  that  will 
not  be  a matter  of  serious  concern.  The  plant  affords,  in  its  range 
of  variation,  a delightful  display  of  colour,  combined  with  majesty 
of  port  and  individual  refinement  of  form  that,  in  its  way,  is 
exquisitely  beautiful.  The  point  of  importance  is  that  these  plants 
have  made  a good  growth,  are  now  flowering  freely,  and  the  per- 
centage of  loss  by  disease  is  of  a most  trifling  character.  In  many 
gardens  we  see  a similar  state  of  things  as  regards  the  health  of  the 
plants,  which  have,  in  fact,  sufficiently  recovered  from  the  assaults 
of  the  fungus  that  has  assailed  the  hollyhock  for  years  to  justify 
the  belief  that  the  hollyhock  is  out-  of  danger,  and  may  become  the 
universal  favourite  once  more  in  the  English  garden. 

We  cannot  particularize  these  many  examples  because  they  are 
not  open  to  public  observation,  and,  therefore,  we  return  to  those 
specially  referred  to  in  order  to  say  that  the  time  has  arrived  when 
a collection  of  named  varieties  might  be  formed  for  the  double 
purpose  of  rescuing  from  the  oblivion  that  impends  many  of  the 
finest  models  of  form  aud  general  character,  and  to  reassure  the 
public  at  large  on  the  desirableness  of  the  hollyhock  as  a garden 
flower.  Very  many  of  the  grand  varieties  that  figured  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  late  Mr.  Chater,  of  Saffron  Walden,  still  exist,  and  may 
be,  without  difficulty,  discovered.  The  growth  of  a few  seedlings  is 
very  well  in  its  way  as  a test  of  possibilities,  but  the  R.H.S.  exists 
for  better  things  than  to  emulate  the  achievements  of  a cottage 
garden.  We  should  much  like  to  see  collections  of  named  holly- 
hocks and  pseonies  on  trial  there  in  place  of  those  hideous  pear  trees 
that  have  had  their  day  and  do  so  desperately  encumber  the  ground. 
But  while  expressing  our  own  opinion  on  this  matter,  we  shall  not 
quarrel  with  any  of  the  Fellows  of  R.H.S.  who  are  in  love  with  the 
ugly  and  useless  pear  trees.  The  garden  is  large  enough,  and  the 
air  and  soil  are  both  good  enough  for  better  work  than  is  attempted 
at  Chiswick  ; and  if  not  for  better  work  'per  se,  for  more  various  work 
certainly,  and  for  work  that  would  be  fully  appreciated.  It  appears 
to  be  the  fixed  policy  of  the  council  to  starve  Chiswick,  but  the  day 
may  be  near  when  the  society  will  have  to  look  to  horticulture  for 
its  sustenance,  and  may  then  discover,  too  late,  that  its  energies 
have  been  overmuch  devoted  to  cutting  the  ground  from  under  its 
own  feet. 


The  Cleansing  of  the  Round  Pond  in  Kensington  Gardens  has 
created  a sensation,  and  the  pond  may  well  be  proud  of  its  suddenly 
acquired  notoriety.  This  pond  was  formed  by  Bridgeman,  who 
succeeded  Wise,  and  was  employed  by  the  consort  of  George  II.  to 
lay  out  the  grounds  of  Kensington  Palace.  It  contained  until  lately 
the  accumulations  of  over  a hundred  years,  unless  indeed  it  has  been 
cleaned  out  previous  to  the  recent  operation.  Of  any  such  event 
there  is  neither  evidence  nor  record.  The  cleansing  operation  was 
commenced  June  28  and  finished  July  16  ; one  result  being  that 
10,000  loads  of  mud  were  removed.  The  weather  was  favourable 
for  the  operation,  for  to  carry  on  such  work  in  rainy  weather  is 
impossible,  and  the  summer  is  the  proper  season  for  it,  for  the  days 
are  long  and  mud  dries  quickly,  aud  all  kinds  of  wheeling  may  be 
done  with  the  least  amount  of  harm  to  the  ground  subjected  to  the 
traffic.  The  mud  has  been  spread  on  the  grass,  and  as  the  surface 
settles  the  broken  bottles,  bricks,  and  other  such  rubbish  will  be 
raked  off,  and  the  whole  work  will  have  a clean  finish. 

There  has  been  a loud  cry  of  complaint  about  the  business  of 
cleansing  by  the  people  who  profess  to  worship  cleanliness.  The 
mud  came  between  the  wind  and  their  gentility,  and  they  delicately 
turned  up  their  noses  at  it.  As  the  cleansing  of  ponds,  and  the  top- 
dressing of  grass,  and  the  renewal  of  the  soil  amongst  trees  are 
matters  of  much  concern  to  many  of  our  readers,  we  watched  the 
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case  and  read  the  story,  and  particularly  desired  to  derive  some 
original  notions  or  authentic  information  from  the  delicate-minded 
persons  who  were  loudest  in  denouncing  the  job  as  an  infamous 
insult  to  the  decencies  of  the  metropolis.  These  people,  we  have 
always  observed,  withhold  their  names  from  their  communications, 
and  they  always  trot  out  the  same  fine  old  argument.  When  a 
sewage  depot  is  wanted,  the  place  selected  is  always  the  wrong  one : 
it  ought  to  be  somewhere  else  ! Speak  of  an  asylum,  an  hospital, 
aye  ! even  a school,  and  you  will  find  that  “ somewhere  else  ” is  the 
proper  place  for  it.  We  are  grievously  disappointed  that  those  who 
despond  about  the  pond  do  not  rise  to  the  height  of  the  argument, 
which  was  of  the  good  old  sort.  The  mud,  they  say,  ought  to  be 
taken  somewhere  else,  which  is  a half-hearted  way  of  dealing  with 
the  matter.  It  should  be  clear  to  them  and  to  all  men  that  when  a 
pond  has  been  sucking  up  cats  and  dogs,  and  bricks  and  bottles, 
and  dead  leaves  and  live  tadpoles  for  a hundred  years,  the  pond  itself 
should  be  taken  somewhere  else  to  be  cleaned.  We  remember  a 
sweet  person  who  laboured  to  destroy  the  records,  and  relics,  and 
footsteps  of  a great  poet.  He  swept  away  the  house,  he  cut  down 
the  trees,  and  at  last,  in  the  moment  when  his  triumph  of  oblitera- 
tion seemed  complete,  he  sat  down  and  wept  because  he  could  not 
move  the  poet’s  well.  Poor  man,  he  was  engaged  in  so  base  a busi- 
ness he  could  not  relieve  his  mind  by  writing  to  the  newspapers. 
So  he  filled  up  the  well,  and  it  cost  him  money  in  four  figures  to 
obtain  a supply  of  water.  Now,  the  Round  Pond  being  emptied,  why 
should  it  be  filled  again  1 That  is  a question  that  comes  within  the 
range  of  practical  business.  These  still  waters  are  nasty  things,  and 
of  doubtful  value  as  adornments. 


Mr.  A.  Armstrong  has  been  engaged  as  gardener  at  Ember 
Court,  Thames  Ditton,  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Corbett. 

Leicester  Flower  Show  will  be  held  in  the  Abbey  Park,  Tues- 
day, August  3. 

Matlock  Bath  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  its  exhibition 
August  7. 

Bothwell  Castle  Collection  of  Heaths,  formed  by  the  late 
Mr.  A.  Turnbull,  will  be  submitted  to  auction  on  Thursday  next  in  the 
gardens  of  Bothwell  Castle. 

The  Area  under  Wheat  in  India  this  year,  as  given  in  a 
Memorandum  just  issued  by  the  Revenue  and  Agricultural  Department 
of  India,  is  477,000  acres  less  than  last  year,  and  the  estimated  yield  is 
576,000  tons  less  than  in  1885 — a falling  off  of  about  nine  per  cent. 

Royal  Roses. — During  the  Royal  visit  to  the  Agricultural  Society’s 
Show  at  Norwich,  Mr.  Sharman,  manager  to  Messrs.  James  Carter 
and  Co.,  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  seedmen,  had  the  honour  of  presenting 
to  H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales  a very  handsome  bouquet  of  roses 
from  Messrs.  Carter’s  rose  grounds  in  Kent. 

Drury  Lane  Garden. — On  Thursday  week,  when  Madame  Adelina 
Patti  appeared  for  the  Mapleson  benefit,  the  stage  of  Drury  Lane  Thea  tre 
presented  the  appearance  of  a flower  garden.  One  of  the  finest  offer- 
ings was  a ship  of  flowers,  the  sails  of  which  were  made  of  ferns  ; and 
Mr.  Mapleson  handed  to  Madame  Patti  a gigantic  basket  of  roses.  A 
fine  wicker  tripod  of  flowers  was  also  conspicuous  amongst  the  floral 
offerings. 

A Marechal  Niel  Rose  three  days  old  won  for  T.  W.  Girdle- 
stone,  Esq.,  double  honours  at  the  Bath  show.  It  was  the  best  flower 
in  its  class  and  the  best  flower  in  the  show,  and  two  silver  medals  of 
the  National  Rose  Society  were  awarded  in  approbation  of  it.  Our 
reporter  proposes  to  call  it  Field  Marshal  Niel,  but  we  are  not  in  the 
humour  for  altering  established  names,  and  prefer  to  regard  the 
exhibitor  as  the  Field  Marshal  in  this  case. 

Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.’s  Seed  Farms  at  Dedham  and  St. 
Osyth  were  visited  by  a party  of  experts  on  Wednesday,  and  by  the 
aid  of  various  concurrences  they  managed  to  spend  a happy  day.  The 
wonders  they  saw  they  will  probably  endeavour  to  report  upon,  but  it 
may  be  stated  at  once  that  cross-bred  wheats  and  gigantic  peas  made 
of  marrow  and  sugar  were  prominent  amongst  them.  For  our  colonial 
friends  the  wheats  appear  to  be  of  great  importance,  but  they  should 
be  seen  at  once,  for  they  are  nearly  ripe. 

How  Many  Petals  are  there  in  a Good  Show  Rose  ? — This 
question  is  propounded  by  a correspondent,  and,  although  it  may 
appear  of  some  importance,  it  is  of  superficial  interest  only,  for  a rose 
with  few  petals  may  be  more  beautiful  than  a rose  with  many,  although 
generally  speaking,  multiplicity  of  petals  is  a good  quality.  We  should 
assume  an  average  of  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  as  re- 
quisite in  a good  exhibition  rose,  and  we  dispose  of  the  matter  by 
advising  our  correspondent  to  count  the  petals  in  a few  of  the  finost 
flowers. 

Swanley  Nurseries  were  on  Tuesday  visited  by  the  party  of 
Continental  horticulturists  now  on  a visit  to  this  country.  The  visitors 
included  MM.  J.  Yan  Hulle,  E.  Lemoine,  Bcsbod,  Dolaux,  C.  Ilavenith, 
and  L.  Waltheny-Hallein,  and  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  II.  Cannell, 
sen.,  made  a leisurely  inspection  of  the  many  objects  of  interest  in 
the  nurseries  ; the  construction  of  the  houses  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  heating  apparatus  receiving  a full  share  of  attention.  After 
exploring  the  nurseries  the  party  lunched  at  the  Lullingstono  Castle 
Hotel,  and  subsequently  inspected  some  of  the  fruit  farms  in  the  dis- 
trict and  the  immense  establishment  of  Mr.  Ladds  at  fcjwanley. 


National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Show  will  take  place  at 
South  Kensington  on  Tuesday  next,  and  the  promise  is  a bright  one. 
This  appears  to  be  a carnation  season,  and  a grand  exhibition  should 
prove  it. 

Proposed  New  Public  Park  for  London. — At  a meeting  of 
the  Hammersmith  Vestry  on  Wednesday  Mr.  G.  Brown,  the  represen- 
tative of  the  vestry  at  the  Metropolitan  Board,  announced  that  that 
body  had  decided  to  apply  to  Parliament  next  session  for  power  to 
acquire  Ravenscourt  Park  Estate,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  it  out  as 
a public  park,  subject  to  the  vestry  contributing  one-half  the  cost.  It 
was  asked  if  the  vestry  would  be  asked  to  bear  half  the  cost  of  laying 
out  the  park  as  well  as  of  the  cost  of  purchase.  Mr.  Brown  replied 
that  the  vestry  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  laying  out,  as  the 
Metropolitan  Board  always  took  that  upon  themselves,  in  the  interests 
of  the  public  in  the  metropolitan  area.  The  purchase  money  would  be 
£50,000.  Mr.  Cosh  said  the  time  was  opportune  for  applying  to  the 
City  companies  towards  the  cost  of  the  park,  but  it  was  agreed  to  leave 
the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Metropolitan  Board. 

Extraordinary  Tithes. — A numerous  and  influential  meeting  of 
hop  and  fruit  growers  from  the  counties  of  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Surrey 
was  held  on  Monday  last  at  the  Bridge  House  Hotel,  London  Bridge, 
to  consider  the  recent  Act  for  the  abolition  of  extraordinary  tithes. 
Mr.  T.  H.  Bolton,  late  M.P.  for  North  St.  Pancras,  who  is  president  of 
the  Anti-Extraordinary  Tithe  Association,  occupied  the  chair,  and 
fully  explained  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  which  he  had  promoted  in  the 
last  Parliament,  and  suggested  the  course  that  would  be  probably 
adopted  in  settling  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid.  He  thought 
it  would  be  desirable  that  persons  interested,  both  as  landowners  and 
tenants,  should  co-operate  to  avoid  unnecessary  complications  and 
difficulty  in  working  out  the  Act  and  to  ensure  the  fixing  of  a reason- 
able scale  of  compensation.  A long  discussion  ensued  upon  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act,  which  were  generally  approved  ; and  it  was  resolved, 
pending  the  carrying  out  of  the  Act,  as  far  as  the  association 
could  influence  the  individual  action  of  hop  growers  and  others,  that 
distress  sales  should  be  suspended.  A vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously 
given  to  Mr.  Bolton,  for  his  services  to  the  hop,  fruit,  and  market 
gardeners  in  obtaining  the  Act. 


Ccraspnlrcnce. 

♦ — — 

MARKET  GARDENERS  AND  GREENGROCERS  IN  DUBLIN. 
Permit  me  to  point  out  to  your  readers  that  fruit  and  vegetables  are  very 
much  dearer  in  Dublin  than  in  most  English  towns,  probably  100  to  200  per 
cent,  dearer.  The  greengrooers  here  must  make  very  large  profits,  and  yet  the 
quality  of  both  fruit  and  vegetables  is  inferior.  A large  quantity  of  the  fruit 
and  some  of  the  vegetables  come  here  from  Covent  Garden  Market — the 
market  gardens  here  are  few  and  far  between— there  are  no  costermongers’ 
barrows  going  round  with  fruit  or  vegetables,  but  here  and  there  an  ass’s  cart 
may  be  seen  with  a few  wretched  oabbages.  It  would  be  worth  the  while  of 
both  greengrocers  and  market  gardeners  to  prospect  Dublin.  There  are  many 
English  residents  here  who  would  support  English  tradesmen  ; there  is  no 
occasion  for  fear.  Shopkeepers  are  not  interfered  with  here.  We  Lave 
Gilbey’s  wine  stores,  Leverett  and  Fry’s  grocery  shops,  one  or  two  tea  shops, 
American  meat  shops,  silversmiths  and  watchmakers,  all  kept  by  Englishmen, 
who  are  supported  by  both  English  and  Irish  buyers.  The  Irish,  if  they  can 
get  what  they  call  value  for  their  money,  do  not  care  who  keeps  the  shops. 
We  badly  want  some  English  butchers  and  fishmongers  here  to  break  the  rings 
in  those  trades,  whereby  prices  are  kept  up. — I am,  &c., 

An  Englishman. 


EXTINCTION  OF  VARIETIES  BY  TIME. 

A very  serious  question  has  been  agitated  since  a great  maDy  years,  that  of 
the  extinction  of  varieties  by  time. 

About  twenty  years  ago  it  was  discussed  in  our  horticultural  papers,  and 
then  the  great  majority  was  in  favour  of  the  belief  that  all  varieties  could  be 
rendered  perpetual  by  grafting,  or  any  other  mode  of  propagation. 

I have  always  been  of  opinion  that  all  living  beings  have  received  from 
nature  a certain  longevity,  and  must,  at  its  expiration,  cease  to  exist ; but  I 
am  not  quite  convinced  that  that  limit  cannot  be  extended  by  grafting,  or  any 
other  process  of  multiplication. 

It  was  discussed  Sunday  last  at  my  table  by  four  eminent  horticulturists. 
They  are  all  of  opinion  that  the  extinction  must  take  place  some  day  or  other, 
but  they  are  divided  as  to  the  possibility  of  prolonging  the  existence  of  plants 
by  artificial  means. 

As  it  is  a very  important  question,  particularly  for  fruit  trees,  I call  your 
attention  and  that  of  your  readers  to  the  subject,  and  should  like  to  see  it 
discussed  seriously,  to  obtain  a conclusion. 

I am  of  opiuion  that,  if  fruits  were  not  renewed  by  sowing  seed,  we 
should,  after  a while,  be  deprived  of  those  we  now  possess,  and  that  if,  since 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  some  people  had  not  addioted  themselves  to 
sowing  seed,  we  should  not  possess  the  excellent  varieties  of  apples  and  pears 
now  existing. 

If  the  question  is  settled  about  the  extinction  by|timc,  it  is  roccssary  to 
encourage  sowing  by  selection. 

I suppose  that  no  one  knows  the  medium  existence  (lifetime)  of  fruit  trees, 
and  I suppose  that  it  has  not  been  studied. 

We  know,  and  every  one  knows,  the  duration  of  annuals  an  1 bi-annuals, 
but  no  ono,  I suppose,  that  of  the  so-called  perennials. 

Can  it  be  done  ? If  so,  I think  that  tho  study  ought  to  bo  undertaken 
forthwith. 

Notwithstanding  what  precodes,  I am  of  opinion  that  grafting  has  hoen  a 
splendid  discovery  and  must  he  largely  practised,  and  also  that  tho  inlluenos 
of  tho  stock  on  tho  graft  must  bo  carefully  studied  and  not  neglooted,  because, 
till  now,  a groat  many  propagators  havo  overlooked  that  inlluonoo,  and  havo 
sown  tho  seeds  for  stock  at  random,  without  pnying  attention  to  tho  general 
law  of  variability  whioh  rules  tho  universe.  .Ikan  Sisluy. 

Monplaisir,  Lyon,  France, 
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CONGRESS  TEARS. 

British  Queen. 

This  fine  pear  has  not  given  universal  satisfaction,  fov  in  some  places 
it  decays  in  the  contro  boforo  it  is  fully  ripe,  a fault  due  to  some 
peculiarity  of  soil,  no  doubt,  for  whether  on  pear  or  quince  stock 
appears  to  make  no  difference.  It  is  a fine  pear  for  all  that,  and  where 
the  soil  suits  it,  combines  beauty  of  appearance  with  high  quality,  and 
the  tree  is  hardy  and  an  abundant  bearer. 

British,  Queen  was  raised  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Ingram,  gar- 
dener to  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  at  Frogmore,  and  was  first  sent  out 
by  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  of  Slough,  in  the  year  1863.  It  was  spoken 
of  by  the  late  Prince  Consort  as  the  best  pear  he  had  ever  tasted, 
and  at  its  first  appearance  in  public  it  received  a first-class  certificate 
from  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  fruit  is  of  large  size,  pyramidal,  slightly  undulating,  the  skin 
smooth,  of  a fine  golden  yellow,  freckled  with  patches  of  cinnamon- 
coloured  russet,  and  sometimes  a blush  of  lively  crimson.  The  eye  is 
small,  the  stalk  short  or  medium.  The  flesh  is  yellowish  white,  fine 
grained,  juicy,  sugary,  and  piquant.  A truly  handsome  and  delicious 
pear. 


Calls  at  Httrsmts. 

♦ — 

MESSRS.  J.  VEITCH  AND  SONS’  CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 
Although  complaints  are  being  made  by  cultivators  of  the  injury  done  to 
both  carnations  andpicotees  by  the  severity  of  the  weather  experienced  during 
the  past  winter  and  spring,  the  collection  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch 


succession  to  the  other  scarlet  varieties  enumerated  ; Beauty  of  Whitby  is  a 
tall  growing  variety  with  flowers  of  a rich  scarlet  hue,  and  Standard  is  an 
effectively  coloured  orange  red  flower. 

The  orimson  varieties  are  hardly  so  numerous  as  those  bearing  scarlet 
flowers,  but  thore  are  five  so  good  as  to  well  merit  a place  in  a collection  of 
even  moderate  extent.  Black  Knight  is  a distinct  free-blooming  variety, 
possessing  much  of  the  character  of  the  Crimson  Clove.  General  Stewart,  a 
tall-growing  variety,  bearing  medium-sized  flowers  of  good  shape,  and  a rich 
marone-crimsou  hue.  It  is  tall  in  growth,  rather  late,  and  wonderfully  free, 
the  flowers  being  produced  in  immense  quantities.  Amethyst  and  Sparkler 
are  two  comparatively  dwarf  varieties,  bearing  flowers  large  in  size,  and  of  good 
shape;  the  colour,  rich  deep  marone-crimson.  Masterpiece  differs  from  the 
preceding  in  being  as  yet  but  little  known,  and  in  bearing  flowers  of  a bright 
crimson-scarlet.  It  is  one  of  the  most  effective  of  the  series,  and  is  quite 
indispensable  to  a very  small  collection.  There  are  four  purple  varieties  of 
great  excellence,  and  these  are  Royal  Purple,  Auctioneer,  Improvement,  and 
Lady  Manning.  They  are  all  distinct  from  each  other  and  thoroughly  good, 
but  in  selecting  it  would  probably  be  well  to  take  them  in  the  order  in  which 
their  names  are  here  given. 

The  pink  and  rose  coloured  flowers  form  a rather  large  group,  and  include 
several  varieties  of  great  beauty.  Six  may  well  be  selected,  and  those  who 
are  compelled  to  limit  themselves  to  that  number  should  select  the  following  : 
Celia,  a robust  growing  variety,  bearing  very  large  flowers  of  a brilliant  rose 
colour;  there  is  a large  bed  of  this,  and  in  attractiveness  is  certain 'y  not  sur- 
passed ; John  Barnet,  a dwarf  free-blooming  variety,  the  flowers  rose-carmine 
and  very  effective;  Brilliant,  bright  cerise,  strong  in  growth,  and  very  free  in 
blooming,  a comparatively  new  variety  of  great  merit  ; Beauty  of  Boston,  a 
very  fine  variety,  the  flowers  of  beautiful  shape,  and  a rich  ro3e  hue  ; Queen 
of  the  Roses,  a charming  variety,  with  large  flo  vers  of  a bright  rose  colour  ; 
King  of  Italy,  bright  cerise,  very  distinct  and  pleasing  in  colour.  If  mere 
are  wanted,  Mary  Morris,  Corsair,  and  Gertrude  Teigner  will  bo  found  well 
worthy  of  attention. 


DESSERT  PEAR,  BRITISH  QUEEN. 


and  Sons,  at  Chelsea,  is  in  the  best  possible  condition,  and  the  plants  are 
flowering  with  a freedom  that  will  surprise  those  who  see  the  collection  this 
season  for  the  first  time.  A few  of  the  varieties  have  not,  perhaps,  made 
quite  so  much  grass  as  in  seasons  in  which  the  weather  early  in  the  year  has 
been  in  every  way  favourable  to  the  production  of  a vigorous  growth,  but  those 
form  but  a very  small  proportion  of  the  stock,  and  the  plants  generally  are  as 
remarkable  for  the  abundance  and  luxuriance  of  the  grass  with  which  they  are 
furnished,  as  for  the  profusion  and  high  quality  of  their  flowers.  As  stated  on 
previous  occasions,  the  carnations  are  grown  in  open  beds  near  the  large 
camellia  house,  which  forms  the  entrance  to  the  nurseries  from  the  Brompton 
R ’»d,  and  are  protected  from  the  sun  and  rain  and  the  dust  by  movable  blinds 
of  scrimb  canvas.  There  are  thirty-two  beds  altogether,  and  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  immense  display  of  bloom  is  surprisingly  rich  and  beautiful. 
All  the  finest  of  the  show  carrations  andpicotees  are  well  represented,  and 
many  hundreds  of  flowers  could  be  cut  that  are  in  every  way  suitable  for 
placing  on  the  exhibition  stage.  But  the  strongest  feature  is  that  formed  by 
the  seifs,  in  which  the  collection  is  particularly  rich,  a fact  well  worthy  of 
special  mention,  for  it  is  seldom  that  cultivators  have  so  good  an  opportunity 
for  becoming  acquainted  with  so  many  varieties  under  conditions  so  favourable 
for  determining  their  relative  merits. 

In  referring  to  the  self  carnations  it  will  be  convenient  to  group  them 
according  to  their  colours,  chief  amoDgat  them  being  the  scarlet  varieties  which 
form  a rather  large  and  a very  important  group.  Of  those  in  the  Chelsea 
collection,  one  of  the  very  best  is  Magnum  Bonum,  a fine  old  variety,  dwarf 
in  growth,  and  producing  a profusion  of  large,  well-formed  flowers  of  the  most 
brilliant  scarlet.  For  the  decoration  of  the  border  and  for  the  supply  of  cut 
flowers  it  has  no  equal  amongst  varieties  in  the  same  line  of  colour.  Brigadier, 
Field  Marshal,  and  Fire  Eater  are  three  good  varieties  bearing  flowers  of 
various  shades  of  scarlet,  and  robust  in  growth,  and  free  in  blooming  ; Lord 
Mayor  is  a strong-growing  variety  with  well-formed  deep  scarlet  flowers  ; 
Illuminator  has  a dwarf  habit,  bears  large,  finely-formed  and  brilliantly- 
coloured  flowers,  and  has  the  merit  of  blooming  rather  late  and  forming  a 


The  collection  comprises  about  twelve  really  good  white  varieties,  but  as 
few  cultivators  require  so  many  it  will  probably  be  useful  to  mention  a few  of 
the  best.  The  Bride  and  W.  P.  Milner  still  occupy  a high  position  amongst 
the  white  carnations,  and  are  perhaps  the  most  generally  useful.  Ossian  has 
large  pure  white  flowers  of  good  shape,  and  the  edges  of  the  petals  are  ele- 
gantly serrated.  Laura  is  a free-blooming  variety  of  dwarf  habit.  Virgo  can 
be  strongly  recommended,  the  flowers  are  of  good  form  and  very  freely  pro- 
duced, and  the  constitution  is  remarkably  strong.  Dora  Williamson  is  a tall 
variety,  useful  for  the  back  row  of  a border.  Miss  M.  North  and  Exquisite 
are  two  distinct  varieties,  with  large,  full  flowers  of  the  purest  white,  the  last- 
mentioned  being  especially  good. 

The  fancies  include  so  many  fine  varieties  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the 
selection  within  reasonable  limits.  The  following  are  all  exceedingly  beautiful 
and  remarkable  for  their  vigorous  habit  and  freedom  of  flowering  ; Goldfinder, 
Grandiflora,  Ruby,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  Walter  Ware,  Knapton  Yellow,  Sir 
B.  Seymour,  Charles  I.,  and  Countess  of  Ellesmere.  The  last-mentioned  is  a 
charming  old  variety,  the  flowers  being  of  large  size,  and  thickly  spotted  with 
rose  on  a white  ground.  Special  mention  must  be  made  of  Peacock,  a new 
variety,  with  flowers  richly  flaked  with  red  and  crimson  on  a bright  yellow 
ground.  The  yellow  varieties  are  just  coming  into  bloom,  and  of  those  in  bloom 
mention  may  well  be  made  of  King  of  the  Yellows,  Bell  Halliday,  General 
Roberts,  Miss  Buffer,  and  Florence,  for  their  great  excellence. 

The  beds  devoted  to  the  show  carnations  and  picotees  are  not  perhaps  so 
effective  when  seen  from  a distance  as  those  filled  with  the  self  carnations,  but 
they  are  highly  interesting,  and  the  flowers  present  an  exceedingly  beautiful 
appearance.  E specially  attractive  amongst  the  large  assemblage  of  picotees 
were  Dr.  Epps,  GrosteeD,  Hilda,  Jewess,  J.  B.  Bryant,  Lothair,  Lord 
Valentia,  Mrs.  Keynes,  Picturata,  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  Dorothy,  Lady  Carring- 
ton, Mrs.  Webb,  Lady  Boston,  Miss  Gibbs,  Mrs.  Wood  Ingram,  Rev.  H. 
Matthews,  Admiration,  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts,  Her  Majesty,  Zerlina,  and 
Mrs.  Chancellor.  The  flaked  and  bizarre  carnations  that  are  most  conspicuous 
are  Guardsman,  Duke  of  Grafton,  Mars,  Robert  Lord,  George  John  Hines, 
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Harrison  Weir,  Gracili*,  Shirley  llibberd,  John  Harland,  William  Skirving, 
James  Taylor,  Squire  Llewelyn,  Sarati  Payne,  Gan  Godfrey,  Jupiter,  John 
Ball,  Soarlet  Keet,  James  Douglas,  Earl  of  Wilton,  Florence  Nightingale 
Ajax,  Jessica,  Lord  Chelmsford,  Lovely  Ann,  Lady  Florence,  and  Rose  of 
Staplcford. 


®fl)ilritimts  anb  fttotmgs,  1886. 

AUGUST. 

Monday,  August  2.— Warwick  Horticultural  Society.— Annual  Exhibition. 

Monday,  August  2,  and  Tuesday,  August  3. — Northamptonshire  Horticultural 
Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Tuesday,  August  3.— Leicester  Horticultural  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Tuesday,  August  3 —Oxford  Union  Carnation  Society.— Annual  Exhibition. 

Monday,  August  9.— Darlaston  Floral  Society.— Annual  Exhibition. 

Tuesday,  August  10  — Claycross  Horticultural  Society.— Annual  Exhibition. 

Tuesday,  August  10. — Royal  Horticultural  Society. — Floral  and  Fruit  Com- 
mittees,  11  a.m.  ; Exhibition  of  Plants  and  Flowers. 

Thursday,  August  12  — Witney  Horticultural  Society.— Annual  Exhibition. 

Iiiursday,  August  12.— Taunton  Horticultural  Society —Annual  Exhibition. 

Tuesday,  August  17.— Calne  Horticultural  Society — Annual  Exhibition. 

Tuesday,  August  17.— Bilston  Horticultural  Society.— Annual  Exhibition! 

Wednesday,  August  18. — Trowbridge  Horticultural  Society. — Annual  Exhi- 
bition. 

Wednesday,  August  18.— Luton  Horticultural  Society— Annual  Exhibition. 

Wednesday,  August  18,  and  Thursday,  August  19.— Shropshire  Horticultural 
Society. — Summer  Exhibition. 

Thursday,  August  19 — Maidenhead  Horticultural  Society.— Annual  Exhibition. 

F riday,  August  20.  — Devon  and  Exeter  Horticultural  Society.  — Summer 
Exhibition. 

Tuesday,  August  24. — Royal  Horticultural  Society. — Floral  and  Fruit  Com- 
mittees,  11  a.m.  ; Exhibition  of  Cottage  Garden  Produce. 

Wednesday,  August  25. — Reading  Horticultural  Society.— Summer  Exhibition. 

Wednesday,  August  25. — Ludlow  Horticultural  Society. —Annual  Exhibition. 

lHurtsDAY,  August  26. — Stoke  on  Trent  Horticultural  Society. — Annual  Exhibi-' 
tion. 

Friday,  August  27. — Hinckley  Horticultural  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 


SEPTEMBER. 

Wednesday,  September  1.— Oxford  Horticultural  Society.— Summer  Exhibition. 

Wednesday,  September  1. — British  Association. — First  Dav  of  Meeting  at 
Birmingham.  ° 

b riday,  September  3,  and  Saturday,  September  4. — Crystal  Palace  — Exhibition 
of  Eruit  and  Dahlias. 

Tuesday,  September  7,  and  Wednesday,  September  8.— Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  Exhibition  of  Grapes,  Dahlias,  &c ; Floral  and  Fruit  Committees, 
11  a.m.,  on  first  day.  ’ 

Wednesday,  September  8.-Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Horticultural 
Society. — Autumn  Exhibition. 

Wednesday,  September  8,  and  Thursday,  September  9.— Royal  Caledonian 
Horticultural  Society  —Annual  Exhibition. 

Thursday,  September  9,  and  Friday,  September  10  — National  Chrysanthemum 
Society.— Exhibition  of  Early  Chrysanthemums,  &c. 

Tuesday,  September  21.— Royal  Horticultural  Society.— Floral  and  Fruit  Com- 
mittees,  11  a.m. 

OCTOBER. 

Tuesday,  October  12,  and  Wednesday,  October  13 -Royal  Horticultural 
Society  — Exhibmon  of  Hardy  Fruits  ; Floral  and  Fruit  Committees,  11am 
on  first  day.  ’ ’’ 

Wednesday,  October  13.— National  Chrysanthemum  Society.— Floral  Committee 
l.oO  p.m.  9 

Tuesday,  October  26,  and  Wednesday,  October  27.-Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  Exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums  and  Vegetables;  Floral  an!  Fruit 

r Committees,  11  a.m.,  on  the  first  day. 

Wednesday,  October  27.— National  Chrysanthemum  Society.— Floral  C i-nnitto- 
1 o0  p.m.  ’ 

NOVEMBER. 

Tuesday,  November  2,  and  Wednesday,  November  3.— Ealing  Horticultural 
Society.— Autumn  Exhibition. 

Wednesday,  November  3,  and  Thursday,  November  4.— Havant  Chrysanthemum 
Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Thursday,  November  4,  and  Friday,  November  5.— Twickenham  Horticultural 
Society  —Autumn  Exhibition. 

Thursday,  November  4,  and  Friday,  November  5.— Stoke  Newington  Chrysan- 
tiiemum  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Frtoay  November  5,  and  Saturday  November  6 —Crystal  Palace  —Exhibition 
of  Chrysanthemums. 

Monday,  November  8 and  Tuesday,  November  9,-Surrey  Chrysanthemum 
Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Monday,  November  8 to  Wednesday,  November  10 —Lambeth  Chrysanthemum 
Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Tuesday,  November  9 —Royal  Horticultural  Society.— Floral  and  Fruit  Com- 
mittees,  11  a.m.  ; Scientific  Committee,  1 p.m. 

Tuesday,  November  9 and  Wednesday,  November  10.— Kingston  Chrysanthemum 
Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Tuesday,  November  9,  and  Wednesday,  November  10.— Southampton  Horti. 
cultural  Society. — Autumn  Exhibition. 

Wednesday,  November  10,  and  Thursday,  November  11— Croydon  Horticul- 
tural  Society. — Autumn  Exhibition. 

Wednesday,  November  10  and  Thursday,  November  11 —National  Chrysanthemum 
Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Wednesday,  November  10,  and  Thursday,  November  11.— Bath  Floral  Fete  — 
Chrysanthemum  Exhibition. 

Iiiursday,  November  11,  and  Friday,  November,  12. — Tunbridge  Wells 
Chrysanthemum  Society  —Annual  Exhibition. 

Thursday,  November  11  and  Friday,  November  12.— Portsmouth  Ciirysanth  emum 
Society  —Annual  Exhibition. 

Thursday,  November  11  and  Friday,  November  12.— Kichmond  Horticultural 
Hocikty. — Autumn  Show. 

I' riday,  November  12.— Devon  and  Exeter  Chrysanthemum  Society Clirvsautbn 

mum  Exhibition.  1 

Friday,  November  12,  and  Saturday,  November  13.— Huddersfield  Chrysanthe- 
mum  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Friday,  November  12,  and  Saturday,  November  13 —Canterbury  Gardeners’ 
Hocikty  •— Exhibition  of  ChrjflanthomumH. 

Friimy,  November  12,  and  Saturday,  November  13.— Chkbhunt  Chrysanthemum 
Society. — Annua]  Exhibition. 

Tdkhoay  November  16  ano  Wednesday,  November  17.  Putney  Chrysanthemum 
n ooikiy.  Annual  Exhibition. 


Tuesday,  November  16,  and  Wednesday,  November  17. — Southend  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Tuesday,  November  16,  and  Wednesday,  November  17. — Winchester  Horticul- 
tural Society.— Annual  Exhibition. 

Tuesday,  Novfmbep.  16.  and  Wednesday,  November  17.— Brighton  Chrysanthemum 
Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Wednesday,  November  17,  to  Friday,  November  19  —York  Society  of  Ancient- 
Florists. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Iiiursday,  November  18,  and  Friday,  November  19. — Hull  Chrysanthemum 
Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Thursday,  November  18.— Taunton  Chrysanthemum  Society.— Annual  Exhibition, 

Thursday,  November  18.— Chiswick  Horticultural  Society —Autumn  Exhibition. 

Saturday,  November  20.— Pud3ey  Chrysanthemum  Society  — Annual  Exhibition. 

Saturday  November  20. — Kamsbottom  Floral  Society.— Autumn  Exhibition. 

Tuesday,  November  23.— Borough  of  Hanley  Chrysanthemum  Society  —Annual 
Exhibition. 

Tuesday,  November  23  — Oxford  Chrysanthemum  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

I uksday,  November  23,  and  Wednesday,  November  21. — Manchester  Botanic  vl 
and  Horticultural  Society.— Chrysanthemum  Exhibition. 

Wednesday,  November  24. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society. — Floral  C>m- 
mittee,  1.30  p.m. 

Wednesday,  November  24,  and  Thursday,  November  25. — Birmingham  Chrysan- 
themum Society.— Annual  Exhibition. 

DECEMBER. 

Wednesday,  December  1. — Tadcaster  Chrysanthemum  Society. — Annual 
Exhibition. 

Tuesday,  December  7.— Royal  Horticultural  Society. — Floral  and  Fruit  Com- 
mittees, 11  a.m. ; Scientific  Committee,  1 p.m. 

Wednesday,  December  8.— National  Chrysanthemum  Society. — Floral  Committee, 
1.30  p.m. 


SAYES  COURT,  DEPTFORD. 

In  accepting  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Evelyn  a garden  and  playground  at  Sayes 
Court,  Deptford,  the  public  are  not  entering  upon  unfamiliar  land.  They  have 
long  been  told  how,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Commonwealth,  Mr.  Evelyn's 
ancestor  “set  out”  his  “oval  garden”  at  Sayes  Court,  and  converted  a rude 
orchard  and  bare  field  into  “ gardens,  walks,  groves,  enclosures,  and  planta- 
tions.” They  have  heard  how,  in  the  severe  winter  of  1683-4,  Mr.  Evelyn 
went  to  Sayes  Court  to  see  how  the  frost  had  dealt  with  his  garden  where  he 
found  “many  of  the  greenes  and  rare  plantes  utterly  destroied,  the  oranges 
and  mirtills  very  sick,  the  rosemary  and  laurells  dead  to  all  appearance,  but 
the  cypress  likely  to  indure  it.”  They  have  sympathized  with  the  still  worn 
plight  of  the  man,  who  had  spent  so  much  care  and  time  in  the  formation  of  a 
beautiful  place,  when  his  gardens  were  ruined  by  the  rough  usage  they  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  Great  Czar  during  his  temporary  residence  at  Sayes  Court, 
in  close  proximity  to  the  Royal  Dockyards  where  he  was  learning  shipbuilding. 
What  pleasure  there  could  have  been  in  riding  through  a holly  hedge  in  a 
wheelbarrow  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  ; but  the  disastrous  consequences  to  the 
holly  hedge  it  is  more  easy  to  conceive.  It  may  have  been  the  very  spot 
where  Peter  the  Great  took  this  arduous  form  of  exercise  in  which  the  public 
are  henceforth  to  enjoy  themselves,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in  more  reasonable 
fashioD.  For  many  years  past  nothing  has  remained  of  Sayes  Court  but  a 
fragment  of  the  old  building  used  as  an  almshouse,  and  a piece  of  wall,  whils 
the  gardens  have  reverted  to  the  condition  of  simple  pasture  in  which  John 
Evelyn  found  them.  Much  of  the  100  acres  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
estate  has,  indeed,  long  been  built  over  and  forms  a valuable  London  pro- 
perty- Some  six  acres  still  remain,  and  of  these  the  present  Mr.  Evelyn  has 
munificently  dedicated  to  the  public  in  perpetuity  an  acre  and  a-hilf.  It  has 
often  been  said  that  London  is  singularly  unfortunate  in  tempting  her  great 
proprietors  or  rich  merchants  to  endow  her  with  public  lands.  The  northern 
towns  have  received  many  gifts  from  patriotic  citizens,  but  till  now  Leicester 
Square,  the  present  of  Mr.  Albert  Grant,  is  the  only  possession  which  London 
owes  to  private  generosity.  Mr.  Evelyn  has  set  a good  example  in  making  a 
present,  which,  though  munificent  when  considered  with  reference  to  the  value 
of  the  land  in  the  building  market,  is  yet  not  on  so  grand  a scale  as  to  be 
beyond  imitation.  A very  charming  garden  can  be  formed  out  of  an  acre  and 
a-half,  and  the  Kyrle  Society,  which  has  borne  the  expense  of  laying  out  the 
land,  has  performed  its  task  with  taste  and  judgment.  Grass  plots,  intersected 
with  broad  gravel  paths,  and  varied  by  flower  beds,  trees,  and  shrubs,  form  a 
bright  and  pretty  scene,  while  the  wants  of  children  are  suitably  met  by  the 
reservation  of  a gravelled  playground.  A kiosk  has  been  erected  for  music, 
and  seats,  provided  by  the  Kyrle  Society  and  the  Metropolitan  Garden  Asso- 
ciation, will  be  found  in  plenty.  Oa  Tuesday  the  Baroness  Burdott-Coutts 
performed  the  ceremony  of  formally  opening  the  garden  to  the  public.  It  is 
to  be  placed  in  the  charge  of  the  vicar  of  the  parish  and  other  local  trustees  ; 
and  Mr.  Evelyn  has  generously  made  permanent  provision,  by  a charge  upon 
his  estates,  for  the  expense  of  maintenance  and  caretaking.  A greater  benefit 
could  not  be  conferred  upon  the  crowded  riverside  districts. 


TALL  VERSUS  DWARF  PEAS. 

On  February  23  1 sowed  four  rows  of  peas,  two  each  of  William  I. 
and  American  Wonder.  The  first-named  was  about  three  days  earlier 
in  coming  into  use  than  the  latter,  but  it  is  not  on  that  point  that  1 am 
so  much  interested.  I wanted  to  test  the  correctness  of  a statement 
made  in  the  O.M.  the  autumn  previous,  that  the  dwarf  peas  were  not 
so  good  bearers  as  the  tall-growing  kinds,  and  I think  I have  done  so 
to  my  satisfaction.  But  as  I had  some  misgivings  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  statement  was  right,  it  is  only  fair  to  your  correspondent  that  1 
should  say  at  once  that  I have  proved  it  was  right,  and  that  I was 
wrong  in  supposing  one  sort  was  as  profitable  as  the  other.  The  two 
rows  (short  ones)  of  American  Wonder  gave  two  gatherings,  and  pro- 
duced altogether  five  half-pints  of  peas  when  taken  out  of  their  shells. 
Two  gatherings  made  at  the  same  time  off  the  other  sort  (the  rows 
being  the  same  length)  produced  a little  more  than  one  quart  of  peas. 
But  mark  the  difference.  While  two  gatherings  cleared  every  pod  of 
peas  from  American  Wonder,  I had  six  pickings  from  William  1., 
which,  when  shelled,  produced  as  near  as  possible  a total  of  throe 
quarts  of  green  peas.  Of  oourse  the  last* mentioned  sort  required  a 
little  more  room  than  the  other;  hut  that  was  no  object  to  me.  From 
this  experiment  I am  quite  convinced  it  is  moro  profitable  to  grow  tall 
peas  when  it  is  convenient  to  obtain  sticks.  Amateur. 
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ROSES  AND  ROSE-GROWING. 

Iiy  T,  W.  UittDi.BBTONK,  Esq.,  Suuningdale,  Berks. 

[At  the  Bath  Rose  Show,  July  8,  Mr.  T.  W.  Oirdleslono  was  desired  to  givo  a short 
nddrosH  on  the  subject  of  roses  and  rone-growing,  the  many  rosarians  present 
being  anxious  to  hear  his  views  on  certain  interesting  points  categorically  stated. 
Tbo  following  is  tko  substance  of  his  addross,  as  kindly  supplied  by  him  for  tho 
advantage  of  our  readers.] 

It  is  with  the  utmost  diffidence  that  I have  accepted  the  invitation  of 
your  committee  to  address  you  for  a few  minutes  on  tho  subject  of  our 
queen  of  flowers,  for  two  sufficiently  obvious  reasons : First,  that  I 
am  not  by  way  of  speaking  in  public,  and  therefore  little  likely  to  do 
justice  either  to  my  subject  or  to  my  audience  ; and  secondly,  that  I 
must  appear  to  many  of  you,  a very  tyro  in  the  art  of  rose-growing.  But 
if  I have  not  been  engaged  in  the  special  culture  of  the  rose  for  so  long 
a period  as  some  of  my  fellow-exhibitors,  I have  seen  enough  to  con- 
vince me  that  the  particular  conditions  of  soil  which  are  so  often 
insisted  upon  as  necessary,  are  not  really  essential  to  the  successful 
cultivation  of  roses.  I believe  that  climate  is  a far  more  important 
factor  in  the  conditions  advantageous  to  rose-growing  than  soil,  if  only 
because  it  is  more  completely  beyond  our  control.  For  instance,  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  large  manufacturing  centres,  where 
the  air  never  seems  clear  of  chemical  impurities,  the  satisfactory 
cultivation  of  roses  out  of  doors  certainly  is  impracticable.  But,  given 
a clear  atmosphere,  if  the  soil  be  too  light  or  too  heavy,  means  can  be 
found  to  remedy  the  delect ; if  the  situation  be  unduly  exposed  or  too 
closely  sheltered,  either  condition  may  be  modified.  It  is  notorious 
that  a rich  loam  is  the  soil  best  adapted  to  rose-growing — that  is  to 
say,  is  the  soil  best  calculated  to  produce  first-rate  rose  blooms  with 
the  minimum  expenditure  of  trouble  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator  ; for 
it  may  be  accepted  as  an  axiom  that  the  production  of  the  most 
beautiful  roses  is  not  to  be  spontaneously  effected  by  any  soil  or  situa- 
tion under  the  sun,  but  it  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
personal  care  and  individual  attention  bestowed  at  all  periods  of  their 
growth  upon  the  rose  trees. 

The  best  soil  for  roses  is  a rich  loam  ; if,  however,  the  soil  be  light 
and  sandy  or  peaty,  it  may  be  greatly  improved  by  dressing  it  in 
autumn  with  loam  or  clay,  to  be  left  lying  on  the  surface  until  quite 
broken  down  by  frost  and  weather,  and  then  well  worked  in  in  the 
spring.  Clay  is  not  beneficial  to  light  land  if  dug  in  in  wet  clods  in 
winter ; as  when  so  treated  it  never  mixes  with  the  surrounding  soil ; 
but  when  the  clods  after  lying  on  the  ground  through  the  winter 
frosts  are  thoroughly  dried  by  the  subsequent  March  winds,  they  may 
be  easily  pulverized  with  the  back  of  a hoe,  and  will  then  mix  evenly 
with  the  native  soil  when  dug  in.  If  the  soil  be  a very  heavy  solid 
clay,  ashes  or  burnt  earth  may  be  advantageously  worked  in  to  make 
it  more  friable. 

Where  the  soil  is  poor,  some  roses  may  bemost  advantageously  grown 
on  their  own  roots,  in  which  state  many  are  extremely  long-lived ; but 
it  does  not  seem  so  easy  to  obtain  first-rate  blooms  from  own-root 
roses ; and,  owing  to  the  much  greater  number  of  worked  plants  which 
can  be  produced  from  a given  quantity  of  material,  the  latter  will  pro- 
bably continue  in  the  large  majority.  On  the  question  of  what  is  the 
best  stock  for  roses,  there  may  be  some  difference  of  opinion,  and  it 
will  be  advisable  to  mention  the  qualifications  of  each  of  the  four  forms 
of  stock  in  general  use.  These  are  the  common  brier : (1)  as  a 
standard,  (2)  as  a seedling,  (3)  as  a cutting,  and  (4)  the  manetti 
rose. 

The  first  is  recommended  by  those  who  no  longer  like  stooping,  and 
by  ladies  who  like  to  attend  to  their  own  rose  trees  themselves  without 
the  risk  of  getting  their  dresses  torn.  Standard  rose  trees  are  also 
useful  for  raising  the  back  of  large  masses  of  plants,  and  for  this 
purpose  are  perhaps  most  to  be  commended  as  pot-plants  for  effective 
grouping  among  or  behind  dwarfs  in  the  conservatory.  The  objections 
to  standards  are,  that  the  stem  is  liable  to  be  broken  by  high  winds, 
that  the  head  is  liable  to  be  broken  down  by  snow,  and  that,  singly, 
they  are  perhaps  the  least  picturesque  form  of  tree  known  to  horti- 
culture. They  also  incur  the  greatest  danger  from  winter  frosts  ; for 
since,  in  the  South  of  England  at  any  rate,  the  cold  is  rarely  sufficiently 
intense  to  injure  rose  trees  below  the  ground  line,  when  dwarf  roses 
are  frostbitten  they  often  shoot  up  again  from  just  below  the  surface 
of  the  soil ; but  in  the  case  of  standards,  if  the  part  above  ground, 
whether  stem  or  scion,  be  killed,  there  is  nothing  below  but  brier  to 
replace  it.  From  these  causes  standards  are  commonly  shortlived  a.nd 
unsatisfactory.  They  will,  however,  continue  to  be  grown  for  two 
reasons  : first,  because,  as  maidens,  they  often  give  exceedingly  fine 
flowers  which  come  in  a little  sooner  than  those  on  dwarf  plants,  and 
are  thus  especially  useful  to  nurserymen  for  the  earlier  shows ; 
secondly,  because  no  speculative  builder  seems  to  consider  his  semi- 
detached villa  architecturally  complete  and  ready  for  the  market 
without  the  twelve  standard  rose  trees  set  each  in  its  little  ring  on  the 
grass  beside  the  front  drive. 

The  second  and  third  stocks  mentioned  may  be  considered  together, 
the  chief  differences  between  the  brier  seedling  and  cutting  being  in 
the  propagation  and  working  of  the  stooks.  1 may  as  well  say  at  once 
that  if  I were  to  begin  rose-growing  again,  on  whatever  soil,  I would 
plant  nothing  but  dwarfs  on  brier  seedling  or  cutting.  Dwarf  plants 
on  brier  are  long-lived,  hardy,  and  from  not  beginning  to  grow  quite 
so  early  in  the  year  as  manetti,  are  less  liable  to  injury  from  spring 
frosts.  Manetti  are  sometimes  recommended  for  light  soils  owing  to 
the  fine  fibrous  nature  of  their  roots,  but  even  there  they  are  surpassed 
by  the  briers,  whose  much  more  powerful  roots  are  able  to  go  after 
any  moisture  that  may  be  available,  while  in  excessively  wet  soil  the 
hardness  of  brier  roots  resists  the  tendency  to  rot,  to  which  the  fibrous 
manetti  are  only  too  prone.  At  several  extensive  rose  nurseries  no 
other  stock  is  now  grown  except  seedling  brier;  and  another  great 


grower  told  mo  ho  would  use  only  this  stock  if  he  could  but  teach  his 
men  to  work  them.  For  this  is  the  one  objection  to  seedling  briers, 
that  they  arc  somewhat  difficult  to  propagate  and  work.  Like  all 
seedling  roses,  they  are  victims  in  the  young  state  to  mildew,  and 
owing  to  their  thin  bark  and  twisting  stems  it  requirest  a good  deal  of 
practice  to  bud  them  successfully.  The  objections  to  brier  cuttings  1 
have  yet  to  learn ; for  the  stocks  can  be  made  with  but  little  more 
trouble  than  manetti,  and  are  just  as  easy  to  bud.  The  brier  is  the 
only  stock  for  tea-scented  and  noisette  roses  out-of-doors,  and  the 
maiden  blooms  on  brier  stocks  of  any  form  are  on  the  average  far  more 
perfect  than  those  on  the  manetti. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  may  have  been  gathered  that  1 
would  not  recommend  anyone  to  plant  roses  on  manetti,  the  fourth 
stock  named,  and  the  most  universally  grown.  It  is  true  that  these 
stocks  have  fibrous  roots,  but  from  the  very  fact  of  being  near  the 
surface  they  are  liable  to  be  burnt  up  in  summer  drought  or  injured 
by  winter  frost.  Not  that  growers  will  give  up  manetti,  for  the  stocks 
are  practically  no  trouble  to  make  or  to  bud.  Sticks  cut  into  nine-inch 
lengths  and  inserted  in  sandy  ground  are  sure  to  grow  into  stocks,  and 
when  budded  rarely  miss,  while  they  make  immense  saleable  plants 
the  first  year.  They  grow  well  the  first  two  years,  and  then  steadily 
deteriorate,  and  unless  the  scion  succeeds  in  getting  on  to  its  own 
roots  in  the  meantime  the  plant  commonly  dies.  I have  made  a point 
of  planting  side  by  side  roses  budded  on  each  stock,  in  order  to  com- 
pare them  in  identical  soil,  situation,  and  age.  Invariably,  after  the 
third  year  the  manetti  rows  are  deplorably  gappy,  while  the  health  of 
the  briers  is  maintained.  There  were  generally  a few  strong  plants 
left  among  the  collapsing  manettis,  which  for  some  time  puzzled  me, 
but  on  digging  them  up  I found  that  all  these  had  succeeded  in  getting 
on  to  their  own  roots  before  the  death  of  the  stock  ; and  I am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  chief  use  of  manetti  is  as  a means  of  raising  own- 
root  roses.  Another  reason  1 have  for  disliking  manetti  is  that  plants 
on  it  seem  far  more  subject  to  orange  fungus  than  plants  on  brier. 
From  plants  on  the  former  stock  I picked  this  year  infested  leaves 
enough  to  fill  a round  plant-basket,  while  from  the  plants  on  brier 
close  by  I did  not  gather  a dozen  leaves. 

Again,  a great  many  varieties  do  well  on  brier  that  will  not  grow  on 
manetti  at  all  well ; and,  generally,  the  dark-coloured  and  the  smooth- 
wooded  roses  thrive  best  on  brier.  Among  darks,  A.  K.  Williams  is  no 
exception  to  this  rule.  Four  years  ago  I budded  eight  manettis  and  eight 
standard  briers  with  this  rose  ; they  all  made  good  plants,  and  were 
duly  transplanted,  whereupon  seven  of  those  on  manetti  died,  while  all 
the  standards  lived.  When  grown  on  brier,  however,  I have  found  the 
apprehensions  at  one  time  entertained  as  to  the  vigour  and  vitality  of 
this  rose  to  be  entirely  ungrounded,  and  I should  not  have  the  least 
hesitation  in  selecting  it  as  the  very  best  all-round  H.  P.  I have 
six-year-old  plants  on  seedling  brier  still  giving  first-rate  flowers,  and 
have  plants  of  all  less  ages,  on  every  sort  of  soil,  all  doing  well ; its 
flowers  are  the  first  to  come  in  and  the  last  to  give  up,  brilliant  in 
colour  and  perfect  in  form ; while  it  is  the  freest  to  give  flowers,  a 
good  traveller,  hardy,  and  not  very  liable  to  mildew. 

Talking  of  mildew,  a remedy  seems  at  last  to  have  been  discovered 
for  this  fungoid  pest,  in  a solution  of  sulphide  of  potassium.  This 
chemical  dissolved  in  water  at  the  rate  of  half  an  ounce  of  sulphide  to 
the  gallon  of  water,  and  applied  on  the  first  appearance  of  mildew  by 
means  of  a syringe  or  spray  diffuser,  effectually  checks  the  spread  of 
the  unsightly  disease. 

The  raising  of  roses  which  are  capable  of  resisting  mildew  may  well 
occupy  the  attention  of  raisers  ; and  just  as  new  varieties  of  potatoes 
are  raised  less  and  less  liable  to  potato  disease,  so  we  may  hope  for  a 
race  of  roses  that  shall  be  mildew-proof.  A beginning  has  already 
been  made  with  George  Baker  and  Mrs.  George  Dickson,  the  latter  of 
which  is  a very  pretty  rose  of  a distinct  and  pure  shade  of  clear  pink, 
while  both  varieties  are  exempt  from  mildew.  I do  know  that  this 
excellent  quality  is  characteristic  of  any  of  the  other  novelties,  but 
some  few  have  considerable  other  attractions.  Among  the  H.P.’s, 
Comtesse  de  Paris  (the  second  of  the  name)  is  a very  charming  and 
free-flowering  rose,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Countess  of  Rosebery ; 
Alphonse  Soupert  is  a large  and  useful  addition  to  the  bright  pinks,  and 
is  vigorous  and  very  free;  Prosper  Langier  is  one  of  the  best  of  recent 
darks,  large,  vigorous,  and  brilliant  deep  crimson  in  colour  ; Eclair  is 
dazzlingly  bright,  but  seems  to  be  too  characteristically  transient,  ex- 
panding very  rapidly.  There  are  two  other  roses,  Marshall  P.  Wilder 
and  Benoit  Comte,  which  are  very  good,  if  distinct,  but  both  come 
dangerously  near  Alfred  Colomb.  There  are  several  good  new  teas, 
notably  Madame  de  Watteville,  a pointed  white  flower,  tipped  and 
washed  with  bright  rose,  very  beautiful ; Souvenir  de  Gabrielle  Drevet, 
somewhat  similar,  but  more  creamy  in  colour : Grace  Darling,  a lovely 
pink-tipped  tea  with  yellowish  base,  always  in  flower,  and  attractive  in 
all  stages  ; Sunset  is  not  of  much  use  as  an  exhibition  rose,  but  to  force 
for  cutting  in  winter  is  invaluable.  The  much- discussed  Gloire  Lyon- 
naise  is  very  pretty,  though  not  perpetual  flowering,  but  it  will  probably 
be  useful  in  a wet  season,  and  from  being  rather  thin  it  should  be  a 
good  seed-bearer. 

The  raising  of  seedlings  is  a branch  of  rose-growing  that  amateurs 
might  very  well  take  up  more  systematically,  considering  how  many 
qualities  are  essential  to  a first-rate  rose,  and  how  few  varieties  possess 
all,  or  even  several,  such  good  points.  In  estimating  the  merits  of  a 
new  rose,  the  beauty  of  its  flowers  should  not  be  the  only  considera- 
tion, but  regard  should  be  paid  to  other  characteristics,  such  as  vigour, 
hardiness,  freedom,  perpetuity  of  blooming,  and  power  of  resisting 
mildew  and  analogous  diseases ; for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
exhibitions  are  only  a means  to  the  end  of  decorating  our  gardens 
more  perfectly,  so  that  roses  that  will  not  grow  or  flower  freely  should 
not  be  encouraged.  Two  of  the  most  beautiful  of  recent  roses,  Lady 
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Mary  Fitzwilliam  and  Mary  Bennett,  are,  unfortunately,  both  very 
stumpy  growers,  so  that  the  cutting  of  the  flowers  generally  involves 
the  demolition  of  the  plant ; and  in  raising  seedlings  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  avoid  this  lack  of  constitution.  Perhaps  the  intro- 
duction of  some  of  the  semi-double,  or  even  single,  roses  may  be  of 
service  in  this  direction  of  imparting  vigour  ; and,  at  any  rate,  some  of 
them  are  highly  ornamental. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  beautiful  Japanese  species,  which  has 
already  given  ua  the  charming  “ Mignonette,"  “ Ma  Paqucrette,” 
“ Perle  d’Or,”  &c. , rosa  polyantha,  a climber  that  will  cover  a greater 
area  in  a given  time  than  any  rose  I know.  Its  individual  single 
flowers  are  not  more  than  an  inch  across,  but  being  borne  in  trusses  of 
sometimes  nearly  a hundred  blossoms,  a good  plant  of  it,  twenty  feet  high 
and  wide,  sheeted  with  snowy  bloom,  is  a sight  of  the  greatest  beauty. 
Or,  again,  show  anyone  a group  of  big  bushes  of  the  miscalled  copper 
Austrian  Brier  in  full  bloom,  and  then  see  whether  they  will  say  that 
single  roses  are  too  rubbishy  for  garden  plants.  If  it  is  objected  that 
single  roses  so  soon  shatter  when  cut,  let  them  be  left  to  keep  the 
garden  gay  at  home  while  the  other  roses  go  to  the  shows.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  a considerable  collection  of  single  and  semi-double 
roses  has  been  successfully  exhibited  twice  this  year,  and  endured  the 
ordeal  of  great  heat  under  canvass  remarkably  well,  in  one  case  at 
Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  after  a long  journey  of  about  four  hours.  The 
siugles  certainly  have  some  colours  and  equalities  which  other  roses  lack, 
and  if  some  amateurs  are  able  to  pursue  the  intelligent  hybridization 
and  raising  of  fresh  varieties,  we  may  all  the  sooner  hope  for  a race  of 
roses  which  shall  combine  with  every  desirable  colour  the  essential 
qualities  of  vigour,  hardiness,  freedom,  and  perpetuity  of  flowering, 
and  that  most  desirable  power  of  resisting  the  attacks  of  mildew. 
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CHAPTER  III. — Vegetation  in  the  Alps. 

Arborescent  vegetation— Under  shrubs— Character  of  the  Alpine  flora — Digging  up 
at  the  wrong  time. — Alpine  garden  of  acclimatization. — Upper  limits  of  vegeta- 
tion in  the  Alps. 

If  from  the  region  of  arborescent  species  we  pass  to  the  study  of  the  vege- 
tation which  adorns  the  upper  regions  of  the  Alps,  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
presence  of  a quite  peculiar  flora,  which  differs  materially  from  that  we  meet 
with  in  the  plains.  The  forms  of  vegetation  become  more  and  more  dwarf  ; 
after  the  forests  of  fir  come  the  shrubs,  then  the  little  creeping  shrubs, 
and  at  last  the  turfy  pastures.  The  rhododendron,  the  different  vacciniums, 
and  the  dwarf  birch  form  the  last  vestiges  of  ligneous  vegetation,  except 
sometimes  the  willows,  which  attain  the  extreme  limits  of  flowering-plant 
vegetation,  but  are  met  with  only  in  the  state  of  frail  creeping  tufts,  flat  on 
the  ground.  Two  arborescent  species,  however,  belong  to  the  Alpine  zone  ; 
these  are  the  Swiss  stone  pine  and  the  larch. 

The  Swiss  Stone  Pine  (Pinus  Cembra ) is  the  most  majestic,  the  most  im- 
posing, and  the  most  celebrated  among  the  trees  of  our  country.  Though  not 
belonging  exclusively  to  the  Alpine  chain,  being  found  abundantly  in  the 
Carpathians,  the  Altai  mountains,  and  Siberia,  this  tree  is  considered  as  the 
cedar  of  our  Alps.  Its  candelabra-like  form,  the  penetrating  odour  which  it 
diffuses  in  the  air  during  the  period  of  its  growth,  the  tint  of  its  verdure,  the 
splendid  cones  which  ornament  its  branches  and  enclose  the  kernels  so  much 
sought  for  by  the  shepherds,  and  also  by  the  squirrels  ; all  this  gives  to  the 
stone  pine  a distinction  that  does  not  belong  to  any  any  other  species  of  our 
forests.  The  single  fact  that  this  tree  can  grow  at  such  high  elevations, 
keeping  close  often  to  the  border  of  the  glacier,  the  moraines  of  which  it  animates 
and  ornaments,  adds  still  more  to  its  value  and  importance.  It  accommodates 
itself,  besides,  extremely  well  to  our  plains,  where  it  requires  a cool  position 
and  light  soil.  There  is  a splendid  specimen  on  the  Naville  estate  at  Villette, 
and  another  equally  fine,  though  younger,  in  the  garden  of  the  Baroness 
Rothschild  at  Pregny. 

With  regard  to  the  Larch  ( larix  europwa),  it  is  certainly  the  most 
characteristic  tree  of  our  country.  It  is  a species  proper  to  our  Alpine  chain  ; 
the  northern  species  ( Larix  siberica),  which  had  long  been  regarded  as  identical 
with  our  own,  is  reoognized  as  distinct.  Tho  larch  is  certainly  one  of  the 
children  of  our  chain  of  mountains,  and  among  the  most  glorious  of  them. 

What  more  beautiful  and  more  majestic  than  those  venerable  larches, 
isolated  in  the  middle  of  the  Alpine  pastures,  which  have  seen  at  their  feet  so 
many  human  generations  in  succession,  so  many  revolutions  of  the  race  to 
which  we  belong,  and  which,  like  the  beacons  that*tempests  do  not  disturb, 
raise  their  heads  to  the  sky  as  if  to  dofy  the  thunder  and  the  wind  ! The 
wood  of  the  larch  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  furnished  by  the  family  of 
conifers.  It  is  sought  for  a great  number  of  uses,  and  makes  an  excellent 
fuel. 

Whilst  the  Swiss  stone  pine  requires  coolness  and  Bhado,  tho  larch,  on  the 
contrary,  seeks  the  sun  and  dryness.  In  a group  of  these  pines  and  larohes  it 
has  be  on  remarked  that  the  last  are  generally  situated  so  as  to  reoeive  tho  sun, 
and  that  the  pines  grow  in  their  shade. 

The  rhododendron  among  Alpine  shrubs  is  tho  choicest  and  most  popular  of 
the  species.  It  is  our  national  flower,  tho  flower  of  tho  Alps  par  excellence; 
it  is  the  maid  of  our  mountain  chain,  of  which  it  constitutes  the  chief  beauty.  The 
genus  rhododendron,  widely  distributed  on  the  mountains  of  central  Asia,  is 
represented  in  Switzerland  by  two  specios,  II,  hirsutum  and  II.  ferrugineum. 
'The  Tyrol  possesses  in  It.  Cha/nwcislus  an  especially  boautiful  and  very 
different  species  to  ours.  In  tho  north  of  Russia  and  in  tho  plains  of  Siberia 
some  species  are  fonnd  which  approaoh  ours  without  being  exactly  tho  same. 

The  rhododendron,  can  it  be  necessary  to  recall,  is  known  by  tho  glorious 
name  of  Hoar,  of  the  A Ip  a or  Jtosagc.  There  is  sometimes  oonfusion  with  Rosa 
alpina,  which  it  is  rnoro  convenient  to  call  tho  “ Eglantine  of  the  Alps.”  That 
which  Monri  Durand  lias  sung  the  praiso  of  is  evidently  not  Rosa  alpina,  but 
certainly  tho  rhododendron,  even  though  hoexolaims,  carried  away  by  pootical 
flight : — 

Jtemovo  not  tho  soil  of  those  heights; 

Transplant  it  not  to  tho  plains, 

Or  briers  and  thorns  will  spring  forth 
To  mock  all  your  wnsted  puius. 


The  Rose  of  the  Alps  is  our  national  plant,  and  the  word  “ Alpenroso  ” is 
found  in  most  of  the  patriotic  songs  of  our  confederates  of  German  Switzer- 
land. Fancy  the  Alps  without  the  rhododendron  ! It  would  be  Nice  without 
oranges,  Genoa  without  its  Riviera,  Italy  without  its  blue  sky. 

Alpine  lovers  and  tourists,  whoever  you  may  be,  whether  you  love  flowers 
or  whether  you  are  indifferent  to  them,  say  what  would  Alpine  nature  be  with- 
out that  belt  of  roses  which  covers  the  flanks  of  our  mountains  as  a river  of 
diamonds  heightens  tho  brilliancy  of  tho  beauty  of  day  ? How  happy  the 
panting  and  fatigued  climber  when  he  perceives  their  joyous  flowers,  which 
from  the  bosom  of  verdure,  composed  of  myrtle  and  bay-laurel,  convey  to 
him  the  first  perfumes  of  Alpine  nature.  With  what  enthusiasm  does  he 
place  them  in  the  ribbon  of  his  hat ! How  happy  will  he  be  on  descending 
from  the  heights  to  gather  bunches  as  large  as  possible,  the  freshness  of  which 
he  will  seek  to  maintain  by  exercising  his  ingenuity  to  succeed  therein.  How 
well  do  we  mountain  ramblers  understand  these  verses  which  terminate  the 
piece  already  cited  from  our  dear  Durand — 

Oh  that  of  destiny  I were  the  King  1 

My  Queen,  the  rose,  I would  then'espouse  : 

With  every  morn  her  praise  to  sing, 

No  care  should  then  my  soul  arouse. 

My  tent  of  peace  I’d  lift  to  heaven, 

To  catch  the  breezes  all  divine, 

Our  joy  should  have  no  earthly  leaven, 

A thornless  rose  would  then  be  mine. 

But  there  let  us  leave  the  “ Alpenrose  ” (which  we  ought  to  call  Rosage, 
but  which  we  continue  to  call  by  its  popular  name)  and  see  further.  The 
more  we  ascend  the  more  vegetation  shrinks  and  dwarfens.  Having  reached 
an  elevation  of  about  six  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  we  find  but 
little  more  than  perennial  herbaceous  plants  that  spread  on  the  ground.  The 
genera,  which  are  represented  in  the  plain  by  trees  and  shrubs,  such  as  the 
willow,  birch,  and  azalea,  are  met  with  here  in  the  form  of  dwarf  and  creeping 
species.  In  these  regions,  instead  of  developing  in  height,  the  plants  spread  on 
the  ground,  to  the  protection  of  which  they  seem  to  make  an  appeal.  They 
shrink  from  the  coolness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  attach  themselves  to  the 
ground,  which  longer  preserves  the  warmth  of  the  solar  rays.  In  general  these 
plants  are  perennial,  stoloniferous,  and  eoaspitose,  for  there  are  very  few 
annual  Alpine  plants.  The  greater  number  are  without  perfume,  and  only  the 
Nigritell « diffuses  the  aromatic  odour  of  its  oorolla  in  the  air.  There  are  no 
fungi  in  the  Alps  ; the  bright  and  intense  light  which  reigns  on  these  heights 
does  not  permit  of  their  development.  On  the  other  hand  the  colours  of  the  flowers 
are  clear  and  brilliant,  and  their  corollas  are  generally  very  large.  The  insects, 
those  powerful  auxiliaries  of  fecundation,  having  on  these  heights  but  a short 
time  to  live  and  accomplish  their  work,  are  guided  by  the  brightness  of  the 
colours  in  the  choice  they  have  to  make.  The  Pink  of  the  Alps,  which  is 
found  in  Eastern  Switzerland,  possesses  a corolla  which  is  muoh  larger  than 
that  of  the  pink  of  our  plains,  though  it  has  scarcely  any  stem.  Accordingly,  when 
this  plant  is  in  flower,  the  petals  occupy  so  much  space  and  so  cover  the  tuft 
that  its  verdure  is  not  seen.  The  Pansy  of  the  Alps  presents  to  us  on  a short 
stem  a large  flower  of  bright  and  dark  lilac,  the  corolla  of  which  is  much 
larger  than  that  of  the  pansy  of  our  plains  or  the  violet  of  our  woods. 
Examples  of  this  could  be  multiplied. 

Dr.  Christ,  speaking  of  the  Alpine  flora,  says:  “ The  powerful  action  of 
the  sun  has  not  failed  to  impress  a particular  character  upon  the  exterior  form 
and  organization  of  Alpine  plants.  The  leaves  are  thiok,  of  compact  texture, 
and,  thanks  to  a firm  epidermis,  they  are  capable  of  resisting  the  drying 
influence  to  which  they  are  exposed  by  the  intensity  of  the  solar  rays.  Often, 
too,  they  are  protected  from  this  drying  influence  by  a close  pubescence, 
which  is  composed  almost  always  of  starry  hairs,  especially  among  the  Crucifera, 
of  which  the  epidermis  is  usually  very  delicate.  The  hairs  divide  from  the 
base  in  a series  of  branches,  spread  into  rays,  and  so  form,  on  all  the  organs, 
a covering  which  prevents  the  epidermis  from  drying  up,  The  grey  down, 
a kind  of  thick  felt,  which  covers  other  Alpine  plants,  especially  the  composites, 
serves  the  same  end.  It  is  remarked  that  on  stations  exposed  to  the  sun,  upon 
the  open  heights  and  slopes,  almost  all  plants  have  coriaceous  leaves  or  a close 
pubescence,  whilst  in  the  shaded  and  sheltered  ravines,  in  the  gorges  and 
passages  which  serve  as  beds  for  the  torrents,  the  plants  possess  greener  and 
more  delicate  leaves.”* 

It  is,  in  fact,  easy  to  prove  concerning  the  Alps  that  in  rocky  parts  exposed 
to  the  drying  rays  of  the  sun  the  vegetation  is  hairy,  often  greyish  and  silvery, 
of  which  the  Edelweiss,  the  Artemisias,  and  the  Seneoios  are  examples,  while 
in  the  cool  and  moist  ravines  we  find  that  the  opposite  is  the  case. 

“The  anatomy  of  Alpine  plants,”  continues  Dr.  Christ,  “ proves  that  the 
cells  of  their  leaves  are  smaller,  that  they  have  thicker  walls  and  more  con- 
centrated contents  than  the  plants  of  the  plains,  so  that  in  freezing  and  after- 
wards thawing  the  tissues  are  not  torn,  even  at  temperatures  to  which  the 
plants  of  the  plain,  whose  cells  are  provided  with  thinner  walls  and  contain 
more  water,  would  infallibly  succumb.  The  more  tufted  habit  and  the  imbri- 
cated leaves  of  Alpine  plants  contribute  equally  to  protect  them  against  the 
atmospheric  currents  which  pass  over  the  ground. 

And  it  is  precisely  these  frosts,  which  are  renewed  every  night,  that  ex- 
plain why  these  plants  rest  so  low.  The  most  recent  physiological  researches 
have  proved  that  it  is  during  tho  night  that  plants  grow  most  rapidly  ; by  day 
they  grow  so  much  the  less  the  more  they  are  exposed  to  the  rays  of  tho  sun. 
For  these  plants  of  the  high  Alps  it  is  notja  question  of  nocturnal  growth,  for 
that  is  prevented  by  tho  frost.  It  is  only  during  the  hours  of  the  day,  when 
tho  heat  of  the  sun  is  strong  enough  to  warm  the  soil  considerably,  that 
they  are  permitted  to  grow,  and  this  explains  the  shortness  of  their  internodcs. 
It  is  for  tho  same  reason  that  plants  which  turf  tho  high  Alps  so  easily  change 
their  aspect  whon  transported  to  our  plains  ; the  nights  being  warm  they  con- 
tinue to  grow  and  exhaust  themselves,  all  thoir  parts  aro  soon  lengthened  and 
rapidly  becomo  otlolatod.f 

These  turfy  clusters — those  flowory  mosses,  as  one  is  tempted  to  call  them 
— are  the  most  enchanting  among  all  tho  sights  of  vegetation.  No  language 
can  describe  them,  no  pencil  can  roproduco  them  ; thoy  are  eortainly  tho  jewels 
of  the  Creator  and  His  favoured  ones  in  tho  world  of  plants.  Wo  love  them, 
not  only  because  thoy  aro  Alpinos  and  that  they  recall  swoot  remembrances, 
but  also  bccauso  thoy  aro  pretty,  gmooful,  and  enchanting.  Thoy  have  tho 
frcshnosB  that  110  sister  of  tho  plain  haB  i thoy  aro  refined  and  light ; thoy  are 
true  onchantrossoa  ! Who  oan  resist  tho  dosiro  to  carry  thorn  away  and  culti- 
vate them  ! Is  it  not  quito  natural  V 'l’his  enthusiasm,  which  now  engrosses 
many  amateur  Alpine  cultivators,  is  not  however  now.  Do  Candolle,  in  found- 

* La  Flore  de  la  HuIhho  et  nob  erlginos,  p.  80, 

| La  Flore  do  la  Huisso  ot  son  originon,  pago  001. 
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ing  our  Botanic  Garden,  rosorvod  oortaiu  borders  for  tho  culture  of  plants  of 
the  Alps,  and  boforo  him  Nookor-do  Saussuro  and  Vaucher  had  mado  attempts 
at  cultivation  in  tho  Jardin  du  Calabri. 

And  who  then  will  bo  astonished  ? Alpino  flowors  liavo  ninny  advantages 
over  their  sisters  of  tho  plniu.  They  liavo  these,  above  all,  that  they  reejuire 
little  room,  and  garnish  tho  grottos  and  rookworks  by  spreading  their  tufts 
over  thorn,  and  flower  generally  oarly  in  the  spring.  Their  culture  is,  besides, 
interesting,  and  requires  little  oare  in  addition  to  that  which  is  given  to  all 
herbaceous  plants.  Alpine  plants  have  then  a truo  place  in  the  horticulture 
of  tho  presont  day,  and  canuot  fail  to  play  an  important  part  in  consequence. 

Tho  rooting  up  of  Alpine  plants  and  transplanting  them  to  the  gardens  of 
tho  plain  has,  during  some  years,  become  so  extensive  that  certain  species  in 
more  than  one  district  have  been  exterminated.  The  fear  manifested,  by 
naturalists  of  seeing  certain  raro  species  of  plants  disappear  from  tho  localities 
whore  they  exist  one  may  consider  exaggerated,  but  it  is  not  tho  less  true 
that  it  lias  happened  more  than  once  In  Switzerland,  to  spoak  only  of  what 
has  taken  place  with  us. 

Far  from  being  chimerical,  those  fears  arc  fully  justified,  and  proof  of  this 
is  found  in  the  movement  of  to-day  in  favour  of  preservation  in  their 
respective  localities  and  in  the  protection  of  wild  plants  generally.  The  first 
two  bulletins  of  tho  Association  for  the  Protection  of  Plants  contain  useful 
and  interesting  information  upon  this  subject.  A recent  issue  of  this  publi- 
cation oontains  an  article  from  the  pen  of  M.  Fischer-Siegwart,  an  apothecary 
and  distinguished  naturalist,  of  Zofingue.  The  author  gives  a list  of  locali- 
ties of  rare  plants  which  are  on  the  way  to  disappear,  and  speaks  oE  trials 
he  has  mado  to  naturalize  wild  plants  in  the  environs  of  Zofingue. 

M.  Fischer  seeks  to  establish  statistics  of  the  species  which  in  Switzerland 
are  on  the  decline  and  |of  those  he  desires  to  protect ; he  has  the  conviction 
that  it  is  necessary  to  contend  against  the  societies  for  exchange,  which  in  his 
sight  are  not  scientific  societies,  because  he  who  devotes  himself  to  exchange 
can  scarcely  attend  to  anything  more  than  collecting  and  gathering  for  his 
connexion.  M.  Rene  Guisan,  engineer  at  Lausanne,  has  alike  treated  this  sub- 
ject in  a pamphlet  which  he  has  sent  to  Alpinists.  He  thinks  that  it  is  above 
all  necessary  to  contend  with  those  who  root  up  the  plants  for  a purely 
speculative  purpose,  and  he  cites  the  fact  that  foreign  horticultural  firms  have 
collectors  and  correspondents  in  our  Alps,  who  furnish  them  with  the  rare 
plants  of  our  frozen  summits  by  thousands. 

On  January  29,  1S83,  was  founded  at  Geneva  a society  under  the  title  of 
“Association  for  the  Protection  of  Plants,’’ with  the  object  of  counteracting 
this  scourge,  which  ravages  the  Swiss  flora.  The  members  adopt  the  principle 
of  combating  the  trade  in  plants  dug  up  in  the  mountains,  and  recommend 
the  raising  of  these  plants  from  seeds  or  their  introduction  in  a considerate 
manner.  Far  from  hindering  the  culture  of  Alpine  plants,  the  object  of  the 
society  is  to  encourage  it  by  directing  amateurs  in  their  attempts  at  cultiva- 
tion. It  often  happens  that  a great  number  of  plants  are  destroyed  in  order 
to  reach  success  with  but  very  few.  All  these  sacrificed  plants  are  so  many 
subjects,  which,  if  they  had  remained  in  their  place,  might  have  given  seeds 
and  contributed  to  the  reproduction  of  their  species.  For  rare  plants  this 
argument  is  of  undoubted  importance,  as  it  is  precisely  these  plants  that  are 
desired. 

The  foundation  of  an  “ Alpine  Garden  of  Acclimatization  ” responds 
precisely  to  a need  strongly  felt  by  all  the  friends  of  this  cause  of  protection. 
The  object  of  the  new  horticultural  establishment  is  to  raise  the  plants  sought 
for  in  quantity,  and  to  offer  them  to  amateurs  at  reasonable  prices.  It  hopes 
to  be  able  to  offer  these  plants  raised  from  seeds  to  foreign  horticultural 
establishments,  which  will  no  longer  have  occasion  to  provide  themselves  from 
the  Alps. 

Let  us  hope  that  very  soon  we  shall  cease  to  see  in  our  markets  these  sad- 
looking  masses  of  plants,  torn  up  without  care,  and  destined  to  perish  so  soon 
as  they  leave  the  hands  of  the  merchant,  and  of  which  quantities  not  sold  find 
their  way  to  the  gutter  when  the  market  is  over. 

May  the  lovers  of  plants  and  Alpine  nature  patronize  the  new  establish- 
ment by  purchasing  its  productions  and  causing  them  to  be  bought  by  others, 
and  the  proof  will  soon  be  had  that  the  most  efficient  remedy  to  combat  the 
evil  is  not  the  making  of  laws  or  demanding  the  support  of  Government,  but 
by  moral  influence.  Example  is  always  the  best  means  to  employ  in  similar 
cases. 

The  upper  limits  of  vegetation  cannot  be  defined  so  far  as  the  crypto- 
gams are  concerned,  which  attain  the  most  elevated  summits  of  the  Alps.  But 
phanerogamic  vegetation  stops  at  better  defined  limits.  It  scarcely  attains 
an  elevation  of  more  than  10,500  or  11,500  feet  in  the  chain  of  the  Alps. 
However,  Saxifraga  bryoides,  S.  muscosa,  and  Achillea  atrata  have  been  found 
at  13,000  feet.  Dr.  Christ  cites  the  fact  that  Calberla  has  found  at  14,000  feet, 
Ranunculus  glacialis  with  two  flowers,  having  the  appearance  of  being  annual. 
On  the  Himalayas  and  on  the  Andes  of  South  America  vegetation  rises  to 
much  higher  altitudes.  On  Chimborazo  vegetation  attains  rather  more  than 

15.000  feet,  and  Hooker  has  found  composites  on  the  hills  of  Thibet  at 
18,500  feet,  and  shrubs  of  honeysuckle  and  rhododendron  at  17,000  feet.  In 
certain  parts  of  Thibet  the  upper  limit  of  phanerogamic  vegetation  is 

19.000  feet. 

The  flowering  tufts  are  not  limited  to  beautify  our  pastures  and  to  gladden 
the  rocky  slopes  of  our  mountains.  They  are  found  everywhere  in  places  free 
from  snow  and  ice,  where  there  is  any  soil  into  which  they  can  strike  their 
roots.  In  the  frozen  region  of  snow  they  are  seen  to  adorn  the  smallest  olefts 
in  the  rocks  in  which  they  take  shelter.  The  pheenerogams  which  reach  the 
highest  heights  in  the  Alps  are  some  pretty  and  elegant  grasses,  slenderly- 
formed  saxifragaB,  Androsace  glacialis,  and  two  or  three  species  of  Cruciferce. 

Alpine  plants  often  become  very  aged.  I once  examined  on  the  summit  of 
the  Augsborgs  pass  in  ^ alais  a tuft  of  Saxifraga  oppositifolia,  which  must  have 
been  at  least  one  hundred  years  old.  Tufts  of  Alpine  plants  are  sometimes 
met  with  of  whioh  a part  is  decomposed,  serving  as  soil  for  another  more 
vigorous  tuft,  whilst  the  extremities  of  the  stems  of  the  parent  plant  are  still 
living  and  full  of  health. 


Daffodils.— At  the  meeting  of  the  scientific  committee  of  R.  H.  S., 
held  July  13.,  Mr.  Maw  reported  on  the  occasional  occurrence  of  erect 
flowered  daffodils.  He  stated  that  Narcissus  minimus  of  B.  M.,  t.  6 
was  identical  with  N.  Minor,  and  abundant  in  central  Spain  at  high 
elevations.  Drawings  of  various  hybrids  were  shown,  and  the  opinion 
expressed  that  N.  calathinus  and  N.  triandrus  were  identical. 


KEATING’S  POWDER. — Kills  bugs,  moths,  fleas,  and  all  insects 
Harmless  to  everything  but  insects.  Tins,6d,  and  Is.— [Advt.] 


(perfectly  unrivalled). 


Wlotli  for  tljc  Week. 

♦ 

CONSERVATORY  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

Conservatory  should  now  be  made  attractive  with  palms,  crotons,  dracumas, 
and  other  stove  plants  that  can  be  removed  from  the  stove  for  a bhort  time 
without  suffering  a severe  check. 

Greenhouse  Plants,  especially  hard- wooded  kinds,  will  be  benefited  by 
a few  weeks’  exposure  in  the  open  air,  to  ripen  their  seasonal  growth  and  give 
them  a stocky  habit.  This  will  afford  opportunity  fora  general  cleaning  and 
painting  of  sashes,  stages,  walls,  &c.,  and  to  clear  out  vermin  from  odd 
corners  and  old  woodwork.  Houses  containing  all  ordinary  kinds  of  stock  to 
bo  ventilated  day  and  night,  but  most  soft- wooded  plants  in  flower  will  enjoy 
to  be  shut  up  for  an  hour  after  watering,  and  then  to  have  a little  air  again. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE  GROUNDS. 

Pinks  to  be  propagated  largely  now  from  pipings,  which  is  an  easy  and 
certain  method. 

Dahlias  want  a heavy  mulch  after  the  ground  has  been  lightly  forked. 
This  is  said  to  harbour  vermin,  but  practically  its  few  disadvantages  are 
balanced  by  the  superior  health  of  the  plants  and  the  beauty  of  the  flowers, 
and  the  labour  of  watering  is  got  rid  of.  As  for  earwigs,  they  always  go  up- 
wards, and  may  be  trapped  with  certainty. 

Pansies  to  be  propagated  from  cuttings  of  young  wood  ; the  old  hollow 
stems  are  quite  unfit  for  the  purpose.  Keep  the  cuttings  shaded,  and  sprinkle 
frequently,  but  the  soil  of  the  cutting  pans  only  moderately  moist.  Beds  to 
be  planted  to  stand  over  winter  sbould  now  be  deeply  dug  and  manured, 
which  will  tend  to  reduce  wireworm,  as  they  will  be  turned  up’in  the  process  and 
be  destroyed.  After  the  beds  are  made  ready,  set  traps  for  vermin,  and 
persevere  to  get  the  ground  clean,  as  _the  losses  in  winter  often  arise  through 
the  eating  away  of  the  roots  by  marauders. 

Roses  may  be  multiplied  by  putting  short  cuttings,  selected  from  the 
shoots  of  this  season,  in  a bed  of  sandy  soil,  in  a frame,  keeping  them  shaded 
and  sprinkled.  Nine-tenths  will  root  with  ordinary  care,  and  ninety-nine 
hundredths  where  the  cultivator  is  quite  au  fait  at  propagating.  Budding  on 
brier  and  manetti  stocks  may  be  carried  on.  It  is  a good  time  to  buy  in  new 
roses  and  plant  them,  as  they  will  be  well  established  before  winter,  if  taken 
care  of  as  to  shading  and  watering  for  three  weeks  after  planting. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  should  be  propagated  during  the  next  fortnight  or 
so  by  cuttings  put  in  the  open  ground  in  a sunny  place,  or  singly  in  thumb 
pots  in  a frame,  or  on  a moist  bed  in  a house  facing  south.  If  this  work  is  post- 
poned the  plants  will  be  more  difficult  to  keep  through  the  winter.  If  quantity 
is  an  object,  every  two  joints,  one  joint  in  and  one  out,  will  make  a good 
plant ; but  one  joint  will  do  very  well  of  any  variety  it  is  necessary  to  cut 
hard,  as  to  form  roots  a joint  in  the  soil  is  not  necessary,)  as  the  internodes 
will  rot  nearly  as  soon  as  the  joints. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  FRAME  GROUND. 

Celery  newly  planted  will  require  abundance  of  water.  Plant  out  as  fast 
as  possible,  if  any  left  in  beds  or  pots.  The  fly  has  not  seriously  damaged  the 
crop  this  season,  and  where  it  has  not  appeared  there  is  now  no  further  danger, 
and  the  late  celery  is  likely  to  escape  altogether. 

Sow  Early  York,  Battersea,  Shilling’s  Queen,  and  Rosewort  Cabbage,  Early 
Horn  Carrot,  Green  Curled  Endive,  Cabbage  and  Cos  Lettuce,  Turnips,  and 
Prickly  Spinach.  Make  ready  the  ground  for  winter  Spinach,  the  time  for 
sowing  being  near  at  hand. 

Routine  Work. — There  should  now  be  a general  clearance  of  plots 
that  have  borne  peas,  beans,  &c.,  to  burn  all  the  dry  haulm  aud  weedy 
stubble,  and  fork  over  and  put  on  manure  if  necessary  ; all  winter  crops  will 
do  better  in  the  ground  well  dug,  even  if  not  manured,  than  with  a mere 
scratching  of  the  surface.  Where  there  is  much  demand  for  potting  composts, 
the  kitchen  garden  will  supply  useful  material  for  the  muck-pit,  which  is  a 
more  economical  method  iu  the  long-run  than  the  burning  of  rubbish,  though 
the  latter  is  a clean  and  quick  way  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  the  ashes  are  useful. 
Save  all  the  soot  that  can  be  obtained  to  make  a puddle  for  dipping  the 
roots  of  broccolis,  cabbages,  Sea.,  when  planting  out  from  the  seed  bed,  and 
store  away  at  once  all  pea-sticks  worth  keeeping  to  preserve  tidiness  and  prevent 
waste. 

Vegetables  in  Season  include  Kidney  Beans,  Broad  Beans,  Peas,  Cauli- 
flowers, Cabbages,  Globe  Artichokes,  Lettuces,  Cucumbers,  Marrows,  Onions, 
Mushrooms,  Potatoes,  Turnips,  and  Tomatoes. 

FRUIT  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 

Bush  Fruits  require  attention  now  that  the  crop  is  gathered.  Thin  this 
present  year’s  growth,  tie  and  nail  all  the  branches  on  fences  and  walls,  and 
give  the  trees  their  final  shape  for  fruiting  next  year.  Thin  out  the  new  canes 
of  raspberry  stools,  so  as  to  leave  only  three  or  four  of  the  strongest  to  each. 
As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  off,  cut  the  old  canes  to  the  ground,  and  tie  out  the  new 
ones  that  the  wood  may  get  hard  and  ripe.  If  manure  is  plentiful,  mulch  the 
raspberries  at  once,  but  do  not  disturb  the  surface  more  than  may  be  necessary 
to  remove  weeds. 

Fruit  Trees  that  are  still  making  young  wood  must  not  be  stopped,  or  it 
will  cause  them  to  throw  out  useless  side  shoots,  and  the  less  the  knife  is 
used  among  them  now  the  better.  Espaliers  must  be  tied  in  before  the  young 
wood  becomes  too  hard  to  be  brought  into  regular  order  without  injury. 

Potted  Trees  must  have  every  necessary  attention  to  complete  their 
growth  and  ripen  their  wood,  No  more  pinching,  and  the  pruning  of  useless 
growths  to  be  deferred  till  the  sap  is  down.  Peaches  and  nectarines  to  be  put 
in  a position  where  they  will  be  roasted  with  sun-heat,  as  near  a hot  wall  or 
fence.  The  lights  of  the  peach  house  should  be  off  for  a month  at  least  if 
movable,  and  any  training  hitherto  neglected  should  be  done  at  once,  that  the 
wood  may  ripen  perfectly. 

Strawberries. — Plant  out  the  first  lot  of  well-rooted  runners  in  ground 
well  manured,  and  shade  for  a week  and  keep  well  watered  ; these  will  at 
once  form  good  crowns,  and  bear  well  next  season.  Lay  more  runners,  always 
removing  them  as  soon  as  rooted,  as  they  do  better  for  being  on  their  own  feet 
early,  and  distress  the  parent  stool  less 


A Specimen  of  Agave  filifera,  which  forms  part  of  Messrs. 
Thomson  and  Ireland’s  collection  in  the  Edinburgh  International 
Exhibition,  is  now  coming  into  flower,  and  well  merits  the  attention  of 
visitors  interested  in  hard-leaved  plants. 
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STRAWBERRIES. 

By  J,  0.  Clarke. 

During  an  experience  extending  over  many  years  I do  not  remember 
the  strawberry  crop  to  be  so  disappointing  as  it  has  been  this  year. 
Until  Midsummer-day  there  was  a greater  promise  of  a large  crop  than 
I have  seen  for  several  years  past.  The  quantity  of  bloom  was 
unusually  large  and  the  foliage  ample,  and  as  vigorous  as  it  was 
plentiful ; yet,  notwithstanding  these  favourable  conditions,  there  was 
in  many  cases  very  moderate  crops.  Indeed  in  some  cases  there  was 
not  any  fruit,  and  in  the  district  in  which  I write  large  fruit  has  been 
very  scarce.  Only  in  the  most  favourable  soils  have  full  crops  been 
secured.  The  most  remarkable  feature  in  connection  with  the 
lightness  of  the  crop  is  the  large  number  of  badly-formed  fruit,  plainly 
showing  that  the  fertilisation  of  the  flowers  was  imperfectly  performed, 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  heavy  rainfall  and  absence  of  sunshine  at  the 
time  the  plants  were  in  bloom.  Then  followed  nearly  four  weeks  of 
dry  weather,  accompanied  with  parching  winds  and  tropical  heat, 
which  quickly  caused  the  plants  to  give  out.  Taken  altogether,  it  has 
been  the  shortest  season  that  has  been  known  in  many  gardens  for 
some  years.  But  it  has  not  been  without  its  lessons  ; for  the  behaviour 
of  the  plants  has  demonstrated  two  things.  They  have  shown  us  that 
they  can  have  too  much  root  moisture  as  well  as  too  little,  and  in  the 
second  place,  that  they  will  pass  through  a dry  time  when  their  roots 
are  in  a deep  soil  better  than  when  they  are  in  a shallow  one.  In 
addition,  it  has  been  clearly  shown  that  some  sorts  are  better  able  to 
stand  adverse  conditions  than  others.  President  and  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton  are  probably  the  two  most  popular  of  all  strawberries  grown 
in  private  gardens,  and  they  well  deserve  their  popularity,  for  they 
have  succeeded  where  others  have  failed.  Some  good  crops  of  Black 
Prince,  Keen’s  Seedling,  Yicomtesse  Hericarte  de  Thury,  have  been 
secured  in  some  gardens,  and  it  is  proper  to  say  that  all  the  sorts  have 
suffered  more  in  light  soils  than  where  the  land  is  heavy. 

Not  to  go  beyond  my  own  experience,  I am  more  than  ever  con- 
vinced of  the  importance  of  trenching  up  the  ground  to  a depth  of  two 
feet,  for  the  present  season’s  experience  has  shown  that  if  we  had  not 
done  so  we  should  have  had  to  report  nearly  a failure.  But  we  have 
had  a fair  crop,  although  not  by  any  means  a heavy  one.  Young 
plantations  produced  fruit  of  a good  size,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
we  did  not  give  them  a drop  of  water.  But  all  our  strawberry  plants 
are  growing  in  deeply-stirred  soil,  with  a layer  of  manure  nine  inches 
below  the  surface.  This  enables  the  roots  to  strike  down  deeply,  so 
that  they  are  not  so  much  influenced  by  drought  as  those  that  cannot 
penetrate  to  so  great  a depth  owing  to  the  hardness  of  the  bottom  soil. 
One  other  lesson  it  has  taught,  and  that  is,  old  plantations  of  straw- 
berries cannot  be  depended  upon  during  a dry  season,  for  in  every  case 
of  which  I have  seen  or  heard  the  old  beds  were  the  first  to  give  out, 
and  the  more  crowded  the  plants  the  more  effect  the  heat  and  drought 
had  upon  them.  Surely  we  cultivators  ought  to  turn  these  lessons  to 
a useful  account.  The  strawberry  crop  is  such  an  important  one  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  ignore  them,  for  although  the  weather  has  had 
something  to  do  with  the  failures  where  they  have  occurred,  there  is  no 
disputing  the  fact  that  young  plantations  have  given  the  largest  fruit 
as  well  as  the  heaviest  crop,  and  that  overcrowding  the  plants  is  a 
great  mistake. 

But  while  writing  in  this  strain  I must  not  forget  that  soil  has  a 
most  important  influence  on  the  behaviour  of  strawberries.  In  some 
gardens  they  are  in  better  condition  at  the  end  of  six  years  than  they 
are  in  others  at  the  end  of  three,  as  in  my  case.  Our  beds  are  of  very 
little  use  after  they  have  borne  two  crops,  and  we  make  a fresh  planta- 
tion every  year.  The  earliest  runners  are  secured  and  planted  early  in 
August,  so  that  they  become  well  established  by  the  autumn,  and  bear 
a fair  crop  the  first  year.  The  next  season  they  are  in  their  prime,  but 
if  we  leave  them  to  the  third  year  they  bear  but  a poor  crop.  There- 
fore, to  a certain  extent,  each  one  must  decide  for  himself  how  long 
the  beds  should  be  allowed  to  stand.  There  is  one  thing  pretty 
certain,  and  that  is,  young  plants  always  give  the  earliest  as  well  as  the 
strongest  runners.  So  that  where  plants  for  early  forcing  are  required, 
it  is  a good  plan  to  secure  a young  stock  every  year  for  the  sake  of  the 
runners,  even  if  they  are  not  wanted  for  fruiting.  Early  planting  of 
these  is  a very  important  matter,  because  the  more  established  the 
■plants  are  before  winter  sets  in  the  earlier  they  will  produce  runners. 
The  runners  should  be  planted  not  later  than  the  middle  of  August, 
and  the  ground  should  be  equally  as  well  prepared  for  these  as  for 
permanent  beds. 

With  regard  to  enriching  the  bods  for  strawberries  no  one  can 
doubt  that  manure  from  the  farmyard  or  an  old  hot  bed  is  the  best. 
Strawberries  require  manure  in  liberal  quantities,  and  it  is  desirable 
that  some  of  it  should  be  placed  rather  deep  for  the  roots  to  feed 
upon.  When  I hear  people  say  that  the  strawberry  is  a shallow 
rooting  plant  I know  at  once  that  they  have  not  studied  its  habit  under 
various  conditions,  or  they  would  not  say  so.  What  is  wanted  to  induce 
the  roots  to  go  down  a foot  or  more  in  depth  is  a well-stirred  and 
liberally-enriched  soil  a foot  or  so  below  the  surface.  It  is  only  when 
one  has  watched  their  behaviour  through  a season  of  drought  under 
such  conditions  that  they  can  fully  understand  the  capacity  of  the 
strawberry  to  sustain  itself.  In  the  way  of  experiment  I have  tried 
several  of  the  concentrated  manures  mixed  with  the  soil  before  plant- 
ing, but  I find  them  too  excitable.  They  induce  the  plants  to  make  too 
many  leaves.  A little  sprinkled  on  the  surface  when  tho  plants  are  in 
bloom  if  the  ground  is  poor  will  help  them,  but  I do  not  recommend 
their  use  in  any  other  way. 


TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS. 

Tubebous  begonias  are  so  distinct  in  character  from  the  other 
classes  of  plants  blooming  during  the  summer  season,  and,  moreover, 
flower  so  freely  and  continuously,  that  they  are  simply  invaluable  for 
the  decoration  of  the  conservatory  from  early  in  June  until  quite  the 
end  of  September.  They  can  also  be  grown  successfully  in  indoor 
apartments,  where  they  can  be  so  placed  as  to  enjoy  full  advantage  of 
the  light,  but  if  placed  in  a dark  position  they  become  much  drawn, 
and  fail  to  bloom  satisfactorily. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  plants  intended  for  conservatory  decora- 
tion it  is  important  to  start  the  corms  with  very  little  artificial  heat,  as 
they  bloom  more  freely  and  continuously  when  brought  along  slowly 
than  when  forced  into  a rapid  growth  with  the  aid  of  a high  tempera- 
ture. The  corms  should  be  started  at  the  end  of  February  or  early  in 
March,  and  they  may  be  put  singly  in  small  pots,  or  eight  or  ten 
together  in  shallow  pans  when  there  are  several  corms  of  each  variety, 
The  most  suitable  compost  for  begonias  is  prepared  by  incorporating 
fibrous  loam,  peat,  sand,  and  powdery  manure  from  an  old  hotbed, 
the  proportions  to  be  four  parts  of  loam,  two  parts  peat,  and  one  part 
each  of  sand  and  manure.  Whether  pots  or  pans  are  used  they  should 
be  filled  to  at  least  one  third  their  depth  with  crocks,  as  begonias  do 
not  require  any  great  quantity  of  soil  until  they  are  in  full  growth. 
When  the  new  growth  is  three  or  four  inches  high,  and  the  roots  are 
beginning  to  run  freely,  they  must  be  transferred  from  the  small  pots 
or  the  pans,  as  the  case  may  be,  into  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to 
bloom.  For  the  plants  of  small  size  five  and  six  inch  pots  will  be  the 
most  suitable,  but  lai’ge  corms  should  be  put  into  eight-inch  pots. 
From  the  time  the  plants  begin  to  make  new  growth  until  they  are 
removed  to  the  conservatory,  they  should  have  a place  near  the  glass 
in  a warm  pit  or  greenhouse.  They  ought  to  be  supplied  with  an 
abundance  of  moisture,  both  at  the  roots  and  overhead,  and  to  enjoy 
a.  free  circulation  of  air.  The  corms  should  be  placed  when  at  rest 
where  they  will  not  be  subjected  to  a strong  heat  or  exposed  to  frost, 
and  they  ought  to  remain  in  the  pots  in  which  they  were  grown  the 
season  previous. 

The  following  comprise  the  best  of  those  at  present  in  commerce. 
They  are  arranged  according  to  their  respective  colours. 

The  single  varieties  of  special  merit  are  as  under  : — 

White,  Mrs.  Laing,  Mrs.  Morgan,  White  Perfection. 

Yellow  and  Orange,  Countess  of  Rosslyn,  Golden  Gem,  Golden 
Queen,  Maude  Churchill,  Primrose  Queen,  Torey  Laing. 

Scarlet,  Ball  of  Fire,  Earl  of  Rosslyn,  J.  H.  Laing,  Lord  Lewisham, 
Madame  Oscar  Lamarche. 

Bose  and  Pink,  Her  Majesty,  Janet,  J.  Aubrey  Clarke,  Lady  Brook, 
Lady  Chesterfield,  Lady  Hume  Campbell,  Lady  Lewisham,  Marchioness 
of  Bute,  Mrs.  Weekes,  Mrs.  J.  Freeman,  Princess  of  Wales,  Rose 
Perfection,  William  Spinks. 

Crimson,  Countess  of  Kingston,  Distinction,  Earl  of  Chesterfield, 
Marquis  of  Bute,  Mr.  A.  Forbes,  Stanstead  Surprise. 

The  undermentioned  double  varieties  have  a good  habit,  and  are 
free  in  flowering  and  effective  in  colour  : — 

White. — Alba  plena,  Blanche  Jeanpierre,  Little  Gem,  Marchioness 
of  Stafford,  Princess  of  Wales,  Virginalis. 

Yellow. — Comtesse  de  Trielhart,  Gabriel  Legros,  Lady  Hulse, 
Louis  d’Or,  Marquis  of  Bristol,  Mrs.  G.  A.  Partridge. 

Rose  and  Fink. — Gloire  de  Clamart,  Glory  of  Stanstead,  Mons. 
Keteleer,  Madame  Caistaigney,  Madame  Crousse,  Madame  Dumast, 
Madame  Hachette,  Miss  Amy  Adcock,  Miss  Brissenden,  Queen  of 
Scots,  Rosamonde. 

Scarlet. — Davisi  fl.  pi.  superba,  Eugene  Lequin,  Hercules,  Leon  de 
St.  Jean,  President  Burelle,  Rubm  von  Erfurt,  T.  Hewitt. 

Crimson. — Fulgurant,  Goliath,  Mr.  Brissenden,  Prince  Albert 
Victor,  Prince  of  Wales,  Robin  Adair,  Queen  of  Doubles. 

W.  B. 


EVERLASTING  PEAS. 

Few  hardy  plants  are  able  to  do  greater  service  when  a large  demand 
for  cut  flowers  has  to  be  met  than  the  perennial  or  everlasting  peas. 
They  commence  flowering  at  the  end  of  June,  and  when  growing  in 
good  soil  they  will  produce  a continuous  supply  of  flowers  until  late  in 
the  autumn.  In  many  cases  cultivators  fail  to  ensure  an  abundant 
production  of  flowers  because  of  their  resorting  to  what  may  be  aptly 
described  as  the  starving  system.  They  frequently  select  for  tho  plants 
a position  near  large  shrubs  with  a view  to  the  peas  obtaining  support 
from  their  branches,  and  as  the  soil  is  necessarily  more  or  less  im- 
poverished by  the  shrubs,  the  growth  is  seldom  so  vigoi'ous  as  it  should 
be.  A moderately  open  and  rather  sunny  situation  is  essential  to 
success,  and  it  is  not  less  necessary  to  provide  a doeply  dug  and 
decidedly  rich  soil.  Tho  soil  should  be  well  prepared  by  deep  dig- 
ging and  liberal  manuring  previous  to  the  plants  being  beddod  out, 
and  its  fertility  should  bo  maintained  by  annual  top  dressings  of  half- 
rotted  manure.  The  proper  time  to  top  dress  is  immediately  after  the 
shoots  have  made  their  appearance  above  tho  surface  of  tho  soil.  Tho 
common  form,  Latbyrus  latifolius,  is  not  wanting  in  beauty,  but  tho 
varieties  known  respectively  as  Rosous  and  Splondcns  arc  much  more 
effective.  Dclicata  is  a beautiful  variety,  with  pale  rose-pink  flowers, 
which  will  in  duo  course  become  highly  popular.  Tho  white  variety 
known  as  Albus  is  indispensable  for  supplying  cut  flowers,  and  whether 
grown  in  soparato  clumps  or  in  association  with  tho  other  varieties, 
presents  a very  pleasing  appearance.  In  addition  to  L.  latifolius  and 
its  varieties,  L.  grandifolius,  L.  rotundifolius,  and  L.  Sibthovpi  are 
well  worth  growing  where  space  can  bo  found  for  several  kinds.  I11 
all  cases  rather  strong  supports  should  bo  provided.  G.  II. 
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CATTLEYA  MOSSLE. 

The  magnificent  example  of  Cattleya  Mossiie,  represented  in  the 
accompanying  illustration,  forms  part  of  the  select  collection  of 
orchids  at  Redlees,  Islewortb,  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Watson,  and  well 
merits  attention  as  being  one  of  the  largest  and  most  perfectly  shaped 
bona  Jide  specimens  of  this  beautiful  species  in  English  collections.  It 
is  not  unusual  to  meet  with  masses  at  the  publio  exhibitions  equally 
as  largo  as  the  specimen  in  question,  but  they  are  almost  invariably 
made  up  with  several  plants,  as  indicated  by  the  form  of  the  mass  and 


(lowers  form  a convex  surface  almost  as  uniform  as  a skilfully- trained 
pelargonium.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  many  good  varieties  in  cultiva- 
tion, the  flowers  being  considerably  above  the  average  in  size  and  of 
fine  form,  and  the  colours  of  sepals,  petals,  and  labellum  are 
remarkably  bright.  Tho  plant  measures  rather  over  four  feet  in 
diameter,  is  in  the  most  luxuriant  state  of  health,  and  when  exhibited 
by  Mr.  White,  the  able  gardener  at  Redlees,  at  the  May  exhibition  of 
the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  it  had  upwards  of  sixty  splendidly* 
developed  flowers. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  as  a matter  of  some  interest  to  cultivatorsi 


SPECIMEN  CATTLEYA  MOSSI^I. 


the  difference  in  the  shape  and  colouring  of  the  flowers,  and  con- 
sequently do  not  possess  any  special  importance.  The  specimen 
figured  consists,  on  the  other  hand,  of  one  plant  only,  and  it  is  a point 
of  some  interest  that  it  has  been  grown  from  a comparatively  small 
size  to  its  present  dimensions  since  it  was  added  to  the  Redlees  collec- 
tion seventeen  or  eighteen  years  since.  It  is  as  remarkable  for  perfec- 
tion of  contour  as  for  its  large  size  ; for  instead  of  the  new  growth 
being  produced  on  one  side,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  it  is  each  season 
equally  distributed  over  the  whole  plant,  so  that  when  in  bloom,  the 


that  although  the  greatest  care  was  paid  to  the  repotting,  top  dressing, 
and  watering,  it  began  some  six  or  seven  years  since  to  gradually 
decline  in  vigour,  and  to  produce  flowers  small  in  size  and  weak  in 
colour.  The  growth  became  indeed  so  unsatisfactory  that  three  years 
since  it  was  determined  to  resort  to  extreme  measures  and  give  the 
plant  an  entirely  fresh  start.  Accordingly  it  was  taken  from  the  pot 
which  it  then  occupied  and  the  whole  of  the  old  soil  was  carefully 
removed  from  about  the  roots.  The  next  step  was  to  plunge  it  in 
tepid  water,  and  after  it  had  been  in  the  water  several  hours  the  whole 
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of  the  pseudo  bulbs,  leaves,  and  roots  were  thoroughly  washed,  and  all 
roots  that  were  dead  or  in  a decaying  state  were  cut  away.  It  was 
then  repotted,  and  with  careful  watering  soon  began  to  produce  new 
roots  and  show  signs  of  renewed  health  and  vigour.  After  the  re- 
potting it  began  to  steadily  improve,  and  in  about  eighteen  months  it 
was  completely  restored  and  is  now  in  the  best  possible  condition. 
The  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  plant  was  found  to  be  wholly  due  to 
the  peat  in  the  centre  of  the  mass  having  become  so  sour  that  the  roots 
perished  as  they  penetrated  the  ball.  The  specimen  now  occupies  a 
doep  pan  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  the  pan  being  filled  to  one  half 
its  depth  with  crocks  of  medium  size  to  ensure  perfect  drainage,  the 
importance  of  wlxioh  is  fully  recognised  by  so  skilful  a cultivator  as 
Mr.  "White, 


#Dtcs  of  ©imitation. 

* 

LASIANDRA  MACRANTHA. 

This  richly-coloured  and  highly-attractive  melastomad  is  so  seldom 
seen  in  a really  satisfactory  condition  that  the  large,  splendidly- 
flowered  examples  in  the  exhibition  house  in  the  Botanic  Gardens, 
Birmingham,  are  especially  worthy  of  notice.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
recent  exhibition  of  the  National  Rose  Society,  Mr.  Latham,  the  able 
curator,  arranged  along  the  wall  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  exhibi- 
tion house  about  a dozen  large  bushes,  which  formed  a beautiful  back- 
ground to  the  roses,  and  presented  a very  attractive  appearance.  The 
plants,  which  are  growing  in  nine  inch  pots,  are  about  four  feet  in 
height  and  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  were  bearing  a profusion  of 
flowers,  which  as  is  well  known  are  of  a rich  violet  blue.  The  plants  had 
been  grown  without  either  stopping  or  training,  and  to  this  fact  pro- 
bably may  be  attributed  their  satisfactory  condition.  They  were  cer- 
tainly flowering  more  freely,  and  had  a more  pleasing  appearance  than 
any  of  the  many  severely- trained  specimens  that  have  come  under  my 
notice.  G.  G. 

TROPiEOLUM  SPECIOSUM. 

Of  the  many  interesting  subjects  that  had  a place  in  the  great 
collections  of  hardy  flowers  exhibited  at  South  Kensington  on 
the  13th  inst.,  there  was  not  one  more  deserving  of  attention 
than  Tropaeolum  speciosum  in  the  collection  from  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son.  When  grown  as  in  this  case  it  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  hardy  climbers  we  have,  but  it  is  very  rare  indeed 
to  see  it  in  such  a vigorous  condition,  excepting  in  some  parts  of 
Devonshire  and  in  Scotland.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I have  not  seen  such 
beautiful  wreaths  of  flowers  elsewhere  than  in  Stirlingshire  and  Perth- 
shire, more  especially  in  the  gardens  in  the  Trossachs,  where  it  grows 
with  surprising  vigour.  Messrs.  Paul’s  examples  were  grown  in  their 
nurseries  at  High  Beech,  where  it  is  perfectly  at  home,  G.  G. 

VIOLETS  AND  RED  SPIDER. 

Inexperienced  cultivators  of  violets  are  sometimes  perplexed  to 
know  why  their  violets  do  not  grow  in  a satisfactory  manner  through 
the  summer.  They  give  the  plants  a suitable  soil  and  a fair  amount  of 
root  moisture.  Still  the  leaves  wear  a yellowish  hue  instead  of  a dark 
green  one,  and  they  cannot  tell  why  this  should  be  so.  Just  such  a 
case  came  under  my  notice  lately,  yet  to  all  appearance  the  conditions 
under  which  they  were  growing  were  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  soil 
had  been  well  prepared,  and  the  position  a shady  one.  On  examining 
the  leaves  I found  them  to  be  seriously  attacked  with  red  spider.  The 
proper  way  to  treat  violets  that  are  to  flower  in  frames  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  is  not  to  wait  until  the  spider  attacks  them,  but  to 
begin  syringing  them  with  clear  water  every  evening  as  soon  as  dry 
weather  sets  in.  We  do  this  every  year,  beginning  about  the  middle 
of  June,  and  we  do  not  have  any  spider  on  our  violets.  With  the 
garden  engine  it  does  not  take  long  to  syringe  two  or  three  hundred 
plants.  Q.  M. 

HOUGHTON  CASTLE  RED  CURRANT. 

A few  years  ago  I planted  a collection  of  varieties  of  currants,  and 
this  year  as  fast  as  each  sort  ripened  its  fruit  I put  a saw  to  the  base 
of  the  tree  and  severed  it,  using  it  at  once  for  pea  sticks.  Thus  I 
destroyed  about  a hundred  strong  trees,  but  I did  not  harm  one  of  the 
trees  of  Lord  Houghton,  for  I had  determined  by  repeated  observations 
that  it  is  the  best  of  all  and  so  far  as  I am  concerned  is  the  only  red 
currant  worth  growing.  It  is  a fine  berry  and  immensely  fruitful. 

W. 

PASSIFLORA  CONSTANCE  ELLIOTT. 

I met  with  a plant  of  this  new  Passion-flower  recently  under  what 
I consider  very  happy  circumstances,  for  it  had  about  half  a-dozen 
branches  ranging  from  two  feet  to  two  and  a-half  feet  long,  which  were 
neatly  trained  to  a south  wall,  and  every  shoot  was  covered  with 
flowers  from  one  end  to  the  other.  There  was,  indeed,  a flower  at 
every  joint.  Those  nearest  the  ground  were  fully  expanded  and 
delightfully  fragrant.  Of  course  the  individual  blossoms  were  not  so 
large  as  wo  should  expect  to  see  them  on  an  older  and  established 
plant,  but  they  were  large  enough  to  be  very  handsome.  Never  having 
seen  before  so  small  a plant  of  any  kind  of  passion-flower  with  so 
many  flowers  upon  it,  1 certainly  was  struck  with  its  lloriferous 
character.  I am  afraid,  however,  that  it  is  not  naturally  so  free  to 
(lower,  as  I cannot  help  thinking  that  the  plant  to  which  I alludo  must 
have  made  its  growth  before  it  was  planted  out.  With  its  roots  con- 
fined to  a.  pot  it  had  formed  the  flower  buds  beforo  being  turned  out  of 
doors  ; but  even  if  th.at  were  so,  it  is  very  plain  that  with  careful 
management  the  flowers  would  liavo  opened  quite  as  satisfactorily  in  a 
cool,  airy  house.  Therefore  there  is  every  prospect  of  its  adapting 
itself  to  pot  culture  and  proving  a most  interesting  and  serviceable 
plant'd  easy  culture  for  cool  houses.  J.  0.  C. 


SUSPENDED  ANIMATION. 

Some  five  years  since  I bought  a quantity  of  bamboo  stakes  for  use 
in  the  garden.  These  have  been  taken  indoors  during  the  winter.  By 
some  accident  three  or  four  of  them  were  left  out  during  the  last 
winter,  and  one,  which  was  on  a very  sandy  and  dry  bank,  has  taken 
root,  and  grown  nearly  two  feet.  It  pushes  out  a leaf  about  an  inch 
beneath  each  nodo.  Some  portions  of  the  stem  are  still  of  the  shining 
yellow  colour  of  the  old  stake,  but  it  is  evident  it  will  soon  be  green  all 
over.  Is  not  this  an  unusual  occurrence  ? R.  S. 

[It  is  an  unusual,  but  not  an  unprecedented  occurrence.  In  the 
history  of  the  Glastonbury  Thorn,  in  G.M.  December  21,  1878,  a few 
instances  are  cited  of  trees  remaining  dormant  for  one  or  two  seasons, 
and  subsequently,  under  the  head  of  “suspended  vitality”  as  now 
adopted,  will  be  found  by  reference  to  past  volumes  records  of  cases 
that  have  occurred  under  our  own  observation.  At  the  present 
moment  there  is  in  the  R.H.S.  gardens  at  Chiswick  amongst  the  ugly 
and  useless  pear  trees  one  that  at  this  moment  is  putting  forth  its  first 
leaves  for  this  season.  But  the  bamboo  cane  is  almost  unique  in  its 
way ; and,  at  all  events,  has  the  delightful  characteristic  of  being 
amongst  the  things  unexpected.] 

ALPHA  EARLY  PEA. 

This  dwarf  early  pea  is  the  best  of  its  class  in  a trial  of  many  for 
the  particular  purpose  it  is  used  for  in  my  garden.  I have  grown  it 
every  year  since  its  first  appearance,  and  its  behaviour  is  always  the 
same.  It  is  sown  early  on  a piece  of  warm,  sandy  soil,  with  spinach 
between  the  rows,  and  very  soon  after  its  appearance  above  ground 
the  sparrows  pitch  into  it  in  a terrible  manner.  My  main  crop  and 
late  peas  are  better  situated,  and  suffer  nothing ; but  Alpha  is 
so  situated  as  to  be  exposed  to  risk  of  destruction.  Now,  many  years 
of  attention  to  matters  of  fact  have  taught  me  to  treat  with  a certain 
degree  of  indifference  the  assaults  of  birds,  insects,  and  other  enemies 
of  the  garden;  for  life  is  too  short  for  much  fretting,  and  the  world  is 
too  full  of  large  business  to  leave  room  in  one’s  head  for  trifles.  Well, 
the  sparrows  peg  away  at  my  Alphas  until  the  dawn  of  the  merry 
month  of  May,  and  then  suddenly  quit  them.  It  may  be  assumed  that 
when  many  kinds  of  food  are  at  command  they  like  a change,  and 
leave  the  peas  because  they  no  longer  want  them.  Then  it  is  my 
Alphas  begin  to  grow,  and  very  soon  they  look  as  well  as  though  never 
a sparrow  had  touched  them.  And  the  flowers  come,  and  the  pods 
follow,  and  we  gather  a great  supply  of  the  best  first  early  pea  I have 
ever  eaten.  It  has  the  fault  of  being  a trifle  thick  in  the  skin,  but  the 
colour  is  good,  the  flavour  is  good,  and  the  whole  thing  is  good  alto- 
gether. For  a plant  rising  only  two  feet,  and  neediDg  no  stakes — in 
fact  needing  with  us  only  to  be  sown  and  left  alone — it  is  wonderful  for 
usefulness.  W. 

THE  COBWEB  PLANT. 

We  have  no  more  interesting  object  in  the  garden  just  now  than 
a small  mound  of  earth  with  the  surface  dotted  over  with  stones  about 
the  size  of  a man’s  fist ; and  the  spaces  between  the  stones  covered 
with  a carpet  of  Sempervivum  arachnoides,  better  known  as  the  “ cob- 
web plant.”  Every  inch  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  growth,  and  the 
leaves  are  laced  together  with  a fine  white  web  bearing  a great  resem- 
blance to  the  work’of  the  spider,  hence  its  popular  name.  From  the  centre 
of  the  strongest  plants  rises  a flower  spike  ; the  stem  and  the  flowers 
being  of  a dull  red  colour,  contrasting  strangely  with  the  white  bed 
from  which  they  rise.  I should  say  the  mound  is  irregular  in  outline 
and  raised  about  nine  inches  above  the  level,  and  nearly  a yard  across. 
The  undulating  form  of  the  surface  is  not  the  least  of  its  features,  for 
in  a very  small  way  it  is  a fair  representation  of  a miniature  mountain 
with  vallejs  between.  We  have  several  forms  of  the  small-growing 
hardy  sempervivums  growing  in  the  same  way,  and  they  are  at  all 
times  interesting,  although  not  striking  as  contributors  of  colour  to  the 
garden.  J-  0.  C. 

BOTANICAL  SPINACH. 

Calling  on  an  old  gamekeeper  the  other  day,  I was  asked  by  his 
excellent  wife  to  take  “ a bite  and  a sup,”  and  I therefore  remained  to 
assist  at  the  midday  meal,  flhis  was  quite  enjoyable,  but  there  was  a 
dish  of  delicious  spinach  on  the  table,  and  I remarked  that  spinach  at 
my  house  was  out  of  seasoD,  in  fact  gone  to  seed.  “Ah,’  said  my 
rustic  host,  “ garden  spinach  is  quite  gone,  but  this  is  botanical 
spinach  and  in  season  all  the  summer  long.”  I suspected  spinach  beet, 
but  it  was  decidedly  better  than  that  useful  vegetable,  and  I suspected 
New  Zealand  spinach,  but  it  was  better  than  that  also.  And  so  I did 
as  one  should  always  do,  I asked  for  information.  It  consisted  chiefly 
of  the  small  cabbage-like  hearts  of  Sowthistles  not  yet  in  flower,  and 
the  tender  tops  of  the  fat  hen  or  Good  King  Henry  Chenopodium. 
The  use  of  the  first  named  was  quite  new  to  me,  the  other  I have  long 
known  and  appreciated.  When  Sowthistles  flower  they  are  useless  for 
spinach,  but  before  the  flowers  rise  the  plant  has  a tender  central  tuft 
that  answers  admirably.  My  friend  told  me  that  a slip  of  waste  where 
tho  rubbish  of  the  place  accumulated  supplied  with  plenty  of  spinach 
all  the  summer  long,  and  his  good  wife  could  make  a capital  dish  of 
spinach  from  young  leaves  of  rapo,  or  cabbage,  or  lettuce,  and  conse- 
quently the  surplus  of  tho  seed  bods  made  a good  change  from  peas 
and  beans,  as  every  day  brought  with  it  a new  want  for  tho  family 
table.  Barker  B. 


QUEEN  OF  BEVERAGES.— RofronliiiiK  tlio  wonrv,  stimulating  tlio  Inaolivo,  soothing 
the  invalid,  oliooring  tlio  pocill.1. — 1* it u. m Tpa  alono,  l>y  its  int rlnsio  and  oxoellont  mialitin*, 
“ pales  tlio  lire  *'  of  all  other  drinkH. — A oup  of  good  too,  in  nlvvayp  woloomo,  an  proved  l»y  tlio 
fact  that,  0,000,000  ( dx  million)  packets  of  lloraltmui's  I’uio  Ton  arc  sold  ovorv  your  by 
4,000  duly  appointed  Atfontfl,  Chemist*  and  (Jon/Veti  math.  Tho  description,  if  Hla  't.  Uroou, 
or  Mixed  Tea,  alwo  tho  retail  prloo,  in  plainly  printed  on  oaoh  paolcot,  with  tho  Import  ora 
warranty  that  their  ton  in  fron  from  all  adulteration.  Homo  unnorupuloUR  pernon*  copy  t no 
label**,  wrappers,  <3co., UHod  by  Mobbi'h.  Ilorninmn,  purohnnorH  are  therefore  iMintionod  to  flronj 
"purioun  imitation",  Hoo  advortiBoinonts  in  all  papers,  and  at  tho  railway  HlatlOHBi  | A DVT.  ) 
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GARDENS  OF  GUNNERSISUUY  HOUSE. 

Gardens  become  famous  for  roasons  apart  from  their  history,  extent,  or  oven 
the  beauty  and  value  of  thoir  adornments.  Good  keeping  has  something  to 
do  with  it ; taking  the  public  into  confidence  has  much  to  do  with  it,  as  tho 
records  of  exhibitions  assuro  us  from  day  to  day  ; and  there  is  something  also 
in  keeping  pace  with  the  times,  or,  in  other  words,  adopting  in  a rational 
way  tho  ideas  that  prevail  and  the  products  of  tho  latest  invention  and 
discovery.  Tho  gardens  at  Gunnersbury  House,  Middlesex,  the  residence  of 
H.  J.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  aro  as  woll  known  as  many  that  aro  ton  times  larger, 
and  bettor  known  than  somo  that  are,  perhaps,  actually  richer,  but  they 
doservo  for  many  reasons  to  be  entered  in  tho  list  of  famous  gardens,  for  they 
admirably  represent  tho  principal  phases  of  an  advanced  and  advancing 
horticulture. 

The  house  stands  snugly  within  its  own  beautiful  grounds, Jwith  easy 
access  to  the  great  highways  of  the  western  suburbs,  but  with  all  the  repose 
and  seclusion  proper  to  a country  seat,  where,  of  necessity,  the  social  life 
must,  like  tho  peaches  and  strawberrios,  be  of  home  growtli  and  reflect  the 
genius  of  the  locality.  There  is  here  a beautiful  and  spacious  grass  lawn, 
without  a flower  bed  or  any  such  toy  to  mar  its  serious  but  serene  expression. 
We  know  the  character  of  a soil  by  one  glance  at  the  grass  and  the  trees, 
provided  wo  also  know  tho  average  rainfall,  or  can  fairly  guess  its  amount. 
In  all  that  range  of  rural  suburbs  from  Acton  to  Richmond  and  from  Chiswick 
to  Hounslow  the  rainfall  is  less  than  the  average  of  the  metropolis  within 
what  aro  called  the  bills  of  mortality.  At  Gunnersbury  House  the  annual 
rainfall  probably  does  not  exceed  twenty-one  inches,  which  is  a small  allow- 
ance, and  allies  the  spot,  so  far,  with  the  treeless  districts  of  the  East  of 
England.  But  trees  grow  well  here,  and  very  much  of  the  grass  turf  is 
perfect,  the  weak  places  being  on  the  ramps,  where  probably  there  is 
calcareous  or  gravelly  starving  stuff  near  the  surface.  In  such  a season  as  the 
present  the  weak  places  discover  themselves,  and  propound  questions  to  the 
practical  men  whose  policy  it  is  to  aim  at  perfection.  Mr.  James  Hudson, 
the  head  gardener  here,  and  the  well-known  winner  of  prizes  at  exhibitions, 
belongs  to  the  select  number  of  those  who  can  find  happiness  in  contending 
with  difficulties,  and  to  whom,  perhaps,  the  world  would  be  of  less  value  were  its 
pathways  paved  with  gold  and  its  grass  lawns  made  of  imperishable  velvet. 

For  a garden  so  near  the  great  metropolis,  it  is  in  the  way  of  a sensation 
to  note  how  thoroughly  the  brier  roses  prosper,  and,  in  fact,  roses  of  all  kinds 
appear  as  happy  here  as  though  they  were  fifty  miles  away.  All  the  several 
departments  of  a good  English  garden  are  seen  here  in  a fair  state  of  develop- 
ment, and  the  rose  garden  is  an  excellent  feature.  It  is  certainly  not  of  great 
extent,  and  is  the  better  for  being  restricted  within  reasonable  bounds.  It  is 
a snug  enjoyable  nook  with  a clipped  yew  hedge  to  give  a suitable  back 
ground  of  colour  to  bring  out  the  roses,  and  on  one  side  a great  mass  of  roses 
runs  riot  over  the  clipped  yew,  and  at  other  points  sempervirens  and  multi- 
flora roses  are  allowed  to  expand  into  great  masses  in  their  own  picturesque 
way  that  the  hand  of  man  may  mar,  but  can  scarcely  ever  influence  to  advan- 
tage. These  rampant  roses  making  mountains  of  bloom  are  mostly  on  their 
own  roots,  and  have  been  long  established,  and  they  make  every  year  a 
sufficiency  of  stout  vigorous  shoots  to  allow  of  the  occasional  cutting  out  of 
an  exhausted  rod  that  has  flowered  itself  out  of  capital.  The  central  com- 
partments are  filled  with  brier  roses  ranging  from  two  to  six  or  seven  feet  high, 
all  with  great  natural  heads  that  tell  us  plainly  they  have  had  but  little 
pruning,  and  all  clothed  with  flowers  that  tell  not  less  plainly  that  a severe 
use  of  the  knife  is  not  necessary  to  the  production  of  fine  flowers.  These  brier 
roses  have  all  the  beauty  possible  in  such  trees,  and  while  all  are  healthy, 
vigorous,  and  resplendent,  a few  are  models  of  what  may  be  called  a buxom 
contour.  A tree  of  Madame  de  Cambaceres  that  stands  somewhat  in  front  of 
the  scene  as  a sentinel,  might  be  referred  to  as  a model  of  form  as  a rose  tree, 
but  one  moment’s  attention  will  disclose  the  fact  that  it  has  formed  itself,  and 
the  best  of  the  cultivator’s  work  has  been  in  feeding  it  sufficiently,  and,  as  for 
all  the  rest,  leaving  it  very  much  alone.  The  “ perfect  ” round  heads  that  a 
clever  use  of  the  knife  produces  are  horrid  things  as  compared  with  the  free 
form  that  nature  imparts  in  accordance  with  a geometry  too  subtle  for  mastery 
by  the  mind  of  man.  This  model  rose  tree  divides  naturally  into  two  heads 
that  are  glorious  together,  but  perhaps  would  not  be  glorious  apart.  No  master 
of  pruning  could  hope  to  invent  such  an  arrangement ; it  comes,  as  we  may 
say,  by  “chance.” 

The  interesting  question  if  there  are  distinct  varieties  of  asparagus  is 
illustrated  here  in  connection  with  questions  on  asparagus  culture  generally. 
Mr.  Hudson  has  adopted  the  long  line  plan  that  ensures  to  the  plant  more 
light  and  air  than  the  bed  system,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  the  cultivator 
greater  command  of  the  ground  for  practical  business.  The  lines  are  three  to 
four  feet  apart,  and  the  growth  is  such  that  cutting  begins  in  the  third  year, 
the  sample  being  of  high  quality,  and  showing  a large  proportion  of  exhibition 
sticks.  The  Early  Giant  Argenteuil,  which  has  a purple  top,  comes  in  earlier 
than  any  other  sort,  so  if  the  philosophers  are  right  in  saying  that  permanently 
distinct  varieties  of  asparagus  are  impossible,  it  still  remains  true  that  shades 
of  variation  occur  of  sufficient  distinctness  to  be  at  once  perceptible  and  useful. 
A gain  of  a week  in  the  first  cutting  of  fine  asparagus  may  make  a difference 
of  hundreds  of  pounds  in  the  value  of  the  crop,  and  in  presence  of  moneybags 
philosophy  must  sometimes  “ pale  its  ineffectual  fires.” 

The  vineries,  pineries,  and  peach  houses  are  such  as  would  be  looked  for 
by  those  who  are  familiar  with  their  productions  as  placed  on  the  show  table. 
The  Queen  appears  to  be  the  favourite  pine.  Amongst  the  grapes  Madresfield 
Court  is  well  done  here,  giving  no  trouble  whatever  ; Lady  Downes  is  well 
grown  for  late  use,  and  while  Hamburghs  and  Alexandrias  are  in  separate 
compartments  for  special  purposes,  they  are  in  one  house  grown  side  by  side 
with  complete  success,  and,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  the  rods  are  allowed  to 
carry  heavy  burdens,  apparently  without  harm  to  the  vines. 

The  home  fruit  garden  contains  a nice  lot  of  apples,  pears,  plums,  &c.,  from 
which  exhibition  dishes  are  freely  selected,  and  there  is  no  special  thinnino-  or 
feeding  resorted  to,  but  the  vigour  and  health  of  the  trees  are  well  sustained 
by  good  management.  An  orchard  occupying  a portion  of  an  outlying  tract  of 
meadow  land  is  perhaps  more  productive  than  the  home  garden  ; that  is,  tree 
for  tree  without  reference  to  number,  a consequence,  perhaps,  of  a freer  air 
and  less  disturbance  of  the  soil  near  their  roots.  But  there  was  a time  when 
the  trees  in  the  home  garden  and  the  out  garden  produced  very  small  crops 
and  gave  a large  amount  of  trouble.  That  was  in  the  dark  days  of  pinching 
and  pruning,  the  rules  for  which  Mr.  Hudson  carefully  studied  and  con- 
scientiously carried  out,  the  result  with  him,  as  with  thousands  more,  being 
trees  without  beauty  and  without  fruit.  In  the  year  1876  Mr.  Hibberd  gave 
his  demonstrations  on  fruit  pruning  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  which,  as  re- 
marked by  the  New  York  Tribune  of  March  29,  1876,  “ The  whole  system  of 


European  fruit  culturo  received  a free  handling  by  one  who  understood  orohard 
culture  in  its  fullest  sense.”  Tho  abuse  that  was  freely  showered  on  Mr. 
Hibberd  did  not  dotor  Mr.  Hudson,  and  as  we  know  now,  did  not  deter  many 
of  the  abusors  from  putting  tho  matter  to  a practical  test.  Mr.  Hudson’s  trees 
are  now  before  us  ; thoy  aro  no  longer  stiff,  dense,  ugly,  and  barren  ; they  aro 
handsome  trees,  full  of  free  natural  growth,  loaded  with  fruit,  and  their  heavy 
pendant  branches  show  tho  true  meaning  of  the  term  “pulley-pruning,” 
which  so  perplexed  and  angered  the  superficial  scribblers  ten  years  ago.  In 
the  course  of  those  ten  years  the  subject  has  been  continuously  and  freely 
discussed,  with  the  importation  into  it  of  innumerable  misconceptions  and 
trashy  arguments  ; but  we  have  had  an  apple  congress  and  a pear  congress, 
and  wo  may,  without  being  chargeable  with  rashness,  expect  a plum  crop 
sufficient  to  justify  a plum  congress,  for  the  plum  is  as  worthy  of  systematic 
study  as  the  apple  or  the  pear.  The  seasons  will  settle  some  ot  those  matters 
without  our  aid,  but  where  the  old  style  of  suppression  prevails  the  seasons 
aro  very  much  alike  in  the  fact  that  whethor  good  or  bad  they  put  no  fruit  on 
the  maltreated  trees. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  too,  in  this  interesting  place  that  other  things 
besides  roses  and  fruits  have  been  benefited  by  allowing  nature  a little  free- 
dom. Many  ornamental  wall  trees  that  in  former  years  were  kept  “ close  in  ” 
have  been  allowed  to  oome  out,  and  we  see  here  and  there  and  everywhere 
delightful  bosky  masses  of  vegetation,  evincing  on  the  part  of  the  manager 
that  highest  form  of  art  which  “ conceals  art,”  the  art  that  attains  its  triumphs 
not  by  opposing,  but  by  encouraging  nature.  An  interesting  example  is  seen 
in  an  old  Judas  tree  that  was  “ kept  in  order  ” by  means  of  knives  and  nails. 
It  has  been  allowed  to  go  out  of  order,  but  not  out  of  control,  and  it  has  made 
a free  growth,  and  when  in  flower  constitutes  a surprising  spectacle.  It  is 
amusing  to  see  here  a Salisburia  as  a wall  tree,  but  it  answers  perfectly,  pre- 
senting a wall’clothed  with  a gigantic  growth  of  maidenhair  fern,  for  such  is 
its  proper  suggestion  to  the  mind  of  the  observant  lover  of  plants.  A special 
and  peculiar  feature  is  a great  screen  constructed  expressly  to  hide  some 
edifices  that  are  not  exactly  ornamental.  The  screen  is  a block  of  artificial 
Gothic  ruin,  clothed  with  ivy,  and  is  probably  a copy  of  a portion  of  some 
such  edifice  as  that  of  Tintern.  In  any  case  it  is  an  admirable  piece  of  work, 
and  is  as  useful  as  it  is  beautiful,  serving  the  two-fold  purpose  of  a fruit  room 
and  a screen,  while,  as  regards  its  appearance,  it  compels  admiration  while 
it  excludes  a "view  of  things  that  might  offend. 


WILSON  JUNIOR  BLACKBERRY. 

The  subjoined  few  facts  concerning  the  above  will,  we  think,  be  of  interest  to 
many  of  your  readers  : In  spring,  1885,  one  of  our  foremen  took  it  into  his 
head  to  pot  a few  of  the  Wilson  Junior  blackberries  which  had  just  then 
arrived.  As  he  left  soon  after,  they  were,  it  appears,  put  into  an  out-of-the- 
way  place  outside,  and  up  to  a couple  of  months  ago  received  no  further 
attention  than  an  occasional  watering.  About  the  time  just  mentioned  their 
vigorous  action  attracted  our  attention.  But  even  then  the  only  thing  done 
was  to  bring  them  out  of  their  cramped  position  and  allow  them  room  in  a 
cold  house,  simply  seeing  that  they  did  not  flag  for  want  of  water— our  idea 
being  to  see  how  the  variety  would  act  as  a pot  plant. 

The  result  has  been  as  follows:  About  the  middle  of  June  many  of  the 
fruit  were  not  only  fine  in  size,  but  jet  black  as  well  ; and  by  the  third  week 
were  ripe!  At  time  of  writing  (July  5th)  they  are  quite  a sight.  We  shall 
be  pleased  to  show  to  any  horticulturist  who  may  happen  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood what  we  think  is  not  often  seen  in  this  country,  viz.,  magnificent 
blackberries  early  in  July  ! 

This  incident  has  given  us  a wrinkle  which,  we  think,  will  be  well  worth 
the  attention  not  only  of  those  private  growers  who  would  delight  in  having 
this  splendid  fruit  at  dessert  during  the  hot  summer  months,  but  also  of  market 
growers  ; and  that  is,  if  this  variety  is  grown  in  pots  and  sent  to  market  in 
June,  July,  and  August — in  fact,  until  the  outside  "Wilson  Junior  is  ready — 
such  a course  is  sure  to  pay  uncommonly  well.  The  labour  is  of  the  very 
simplest  (thus  entailing  scarcely  any  of  the  expense  attached  to  pot  fruit  in 
general),  and  then  the  fruit  is  large,  unusually  handsome,  produced  in  great 
abundance  ; and,  as  any  Covent  Garden  or  other  fruit  salesman  will  acknow- 
ledge, fine  blackberries  will  always  readily  command  first-class  prices.  In 
fact,  as  but  evident,  with  some  in  pots  for  very  earliest  use,  followed  by  others 
planted  on  a very  early  warm  border  outside,  after  these  the  ordinary  crop, 
and,  lastly,  a few  with  a north  aspect,  blackberries  could  be  gathered  from 
early  in  June  (if  not  before,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  our  plants,  of 
which  we  now  write,  did  not  receive,  until  two  months  ago,  any  of  the  atten- 
tion, position,  &c.,  necessary  to  what  would  come  under  the  appellation  of 
“ orchard  house  culture  ”)  to,  say,  end  of  November.  And,  as  before  men- 
tioned, there  is  no  fear  of  this  family  becoming  a glut  in  the  market,  like 
other  popular  fruit,  for  many  years  yet. 

We  should,  perhaps,  further  mention,  for  the  edification  of  those  who  have 
the  later  and  much  more  tender  variety,  Kittatinny,  that  a couple  of  plants  of 
this  also  had  exactly  the  same  treatment,  but  the  disparity  is  at  once  to  be 
seen  ; it  (the  Kittatinny)  is  only  just  commencing  to  colour,  and,  instead  of 
growing  “stocky  ” and  of  pyramidal  form,  like  the  Wilson  Junior,  it  appears 
to  be  of  a thin  and  delicate  nature,  not  nearly  so  prolific,  besides  showing  that 
terrible  disease  “ rust,”  which  marks  this  old  and  infirm  variety  as  likely  to 
prove  a heavy  pecuniary  loss  to  any  planter  who,  in  growing  blackberries, 
would  trust  to  this  once  fine  but  now  failing  variety.  A “ Lawton,”  it  seems, 
was  also  planted,  butjbeing  such  a late  variety  appears  to  be  “ nowhere’  ’ in  the 
race. 

Leictster.  Viccars  Collyer  and  Co. 


The  Stealing  oe  Garden  Flowers  is  a common  offence,  and  one 
of  the  least  pardonable  (that  is,  if  any  theft  is  pardonable),  because  the 
stolen  goods  are  usually  destroyed  in  the  process,  and  therefore,  though 
stolen,  cannot  be  appropriated.  A man  who  steals  a loaf  may  find  it 
useful  to  feed  his  starving  children,  but  when  plants  have  been  pulled 
out  of  the  ground  they  are,  generally  speaking,  utterly  useless,  and 
even,  if  planted  again,  rarely  recover  in  time  to  make  any  further  dis- 
play of  their  flowers.  Complaints  reach  us  often  of  losses  by  theft,  the 
writers  hoping  we  may  be  enabled  to  indicate  some  method  of  prevent^ 
ing  the  repetition  of  the  offence,  or  of  discovering  the  offenders.  We 
can  do  nothing  more  than  everyone  can  do  for  himself,  and  therefore 
it  is  mere  waste  of  time  to  come  to  us  for  help.  We  are  now  asked  to 
assist  the  authorities  at  Seaford,  where  the  cemetery  is  frequently 
despoiled  by  sacrilegious  hands,  but  we  can  do  no  more  than  refer 
our  friends  to  the  local  police. 
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3Lafo. 


GARTENBAU. 

It  may  be  allowable  to  employ  the  fresh  German  tongue  when  the  English 
tongue  is  in  a pickle.  Here  is  a case  requiring  to  be  reported,  but  we  do  not 
clearly  perceive  how  it  should  be  entitled.  As  the  garden  is  the  scene  of  the 
contention  demanding  the  exercise  of  the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  we  head  the 
report  with  “ Gartenbau,”  but  the  report  will  show  that  it  is  more  of  a garden- 
bow- wow,  with  a tale  appended.  Without  looking  to  the  rights  of  the  row 
with  the  bow-wow,  we  avow  partizanship  for  the  plaintiff,  because  the 
Lennoxes  have  always  been  partizans  of  gartenbau,  and  deep  as  the  rolling 
Zuyder  Zee  in  their  sympathy  for  horticulture.  It  will  be  seen  that  a Lennox 
can  “shy  a brick,”  and  if  it  happens  to  be  a piece  of  coal  it  is  all  the  same 
thing ; for  a colonel  may  launch  a missile  at  an  offending  dog,  or  put  his  foot 
upon  a pretentious  puppy.  But  here  is  the  tale  which  was  not  told  (as  it 
should  have  been)  at  Barking,  but  in  the  Westminster  Police  Court.  Mr. 
James  Gregson  Chapman,  gentleman,  of  11,  Elm  Park  Gardens,  Chelsea^ 
appeared  to  a summons  before  Mr.  D’Eyncourt,  charging  him  with  assault- 
ing Colonel  Sussex  William  Lennox.  Mr.  Beven,  barrister,  appeared  for  the 
defendant  Colonel  Lennox  stated  that  he  resided  at  23,  Elm  Park  Gardens, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  houses  abutting  on  the  park  enclosure  had  a 
common  use  of  the  grounds.  He  had  taken  part  as  chairman  of  a committee 
in  framing  regulations  and  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  enclosure,  and  the 
defendant  seemed  to  have  taken  umbrage  in  consequence,  and  on  one  occasion 
harangued  him  while  seated  at  his  garden  window.  On  the  night  of  the 
6th  inst.  his  dogs,  a collie  and  a fox  terrier,  ran  in  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Chapman’s  dog,  and  the  lady  afterwards  came  up  in  an  excited  manner  and 
said  he  had  behaved  in  a most  ungentlemanly  manner  by  setting  his  dog  on 
hers.  He  raised  his  hat  and  retorted  that  he  had  done  nothing  of  the  sort. 
She  repeated  the  objectionable  remark,  and  he  then  turned  aside  and  resumed 
his  conversation  with  his  friend  and  guest,  Dr.  Rupprecht,  of  Nuremberg.  A 
few  moments  elapsed  and  the  defendant  came  towards  him  in  a rage,  called 
him  a blackguard,  and  asserted  that  he  had  insulted  his  wife.  Mr.  Chapman 
followed  this  up  by  striking  him  twice.  His  hat  was  knocked  off  and  he 
received  a blow  in  the  face.  All  he  did  was  to  seize  the  defendant’s  wrist  to 
prevent  farther  violence.  In  cross-examination,  Colonel  Lennox  said  that  he 
had  had  differences  with  Mr.  Chapman  since  their  residence  in  Elm  Park 
Gardens.  He  was  sorry  to  say  that  he  knew  Mrs.  Chapman’s  two  dogs 
because  they  destroyed  his  garden.  He  had  tried  to  drive  them  away  and 
should  not  wonder  if  he  had  thrown  a piece  of  coal  at  them.  There  was  a 
rule  made  that  no  dogs  should  be  permitted  in  the  garden  enclosure,  but  as 
it  had  been  ignored  by  other  householders  he  had  intimated  to  the  committee 
that  he  could  not  consider  himself  bound  by  it.  He  remembered  one  particular 
occasion  when  Mrs.  Chapman  walked  across  the  lawn  tennis  ground  with  her 
dogs.  Mr.  Beven  : You  swore  at  them,  I think  ? Witness  : No  ; I think  I 
said,  “There  are  those  confounded  little  curs  again.”  I might  have  used  a 
stronger  term.  Mr.  D’Eyncourt  said  he  did  not  object  to  examination  which 
might  show  some  motive  for  a grievance,  but  he  could  not  regard  all  these 
questions  as  relevant.  Mr.  Beven  observed  that  he  could  not  possibly  justify 
the  assault,  but  he  asked  for  a nominal  fine,  the  blow  given  being  the  out- 
come of  anger  at  the  long-continued  annoyance.  In  reply  to  further  ques- 
tions, Colonel  Lennox  said  his  collie  dog  did  not  shake  Mrs.  Chapman’s  little 
animal.  He  could  not  say  whether  she  was  greatly  upset  and  agitated. 
Other  evidence  was  called  which  established  the  complainant’s  case,  and  the 
defendant  said  he  was  sorry  now  for  what  occurred,  and  he  could  not  deny 
that  he  pushed  or  knocked  Colonel  Lennox  on  the  flat  of  his  back,  a fact 
which  he  had  not  himself  deposed  to  although  it  was  mentioned  by  other 
witnesses.  Mr.  D’Eyncourt  observed  that  this  did  not  improve  matters. 
He  thought  there  might  have  been  an  apology  and  a compromise.  So  far  as 
he  could  judge  Colonel  Lennox  had  behaved  as  a gentleman  and  was  not  to 
blame  in  the  slightest  degree.  It  was  a very  gross  assault,  and  he  should 
fine  the  defendant  the  full  penalty  of  £5.  In  the  Times  of  July  12  is  an 
awful  leader  about  dogs  ; it  is  likely  to  lead  to  their  abolition.  An  insur- 
rection in  the  Isle  of  Dogs  may  be  announced  with  safety,  because  it  is  the 
only  proper  response  to  the  dogmatism  of  the  leading  daily  until  it  appears 
weakly. 


RIGHT  OF  SURVEYOR  OF  HIGHWAYS  TO  DIG  FOR  GRAVEL 
OR  STONE. 

10  !ntere8t,in£  question  came  before  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division  on  July 
Rv,0  Ca8e  °f  HooPe.r  v-  Hawkins.  Clause  50  01  the  Highways  Act,  5 and 
6 W.  4.,  empowers  magistrates  to  authorise  the  Surveyor  of  Highways  to  dig 
on  any  land  (except  in  a wood,  unless  exceeding  100  acres  in  extent)  to  find 
gravel  or  stone  to  repair  the  highways  with,  making  compensation  to  the 
owner  for  the  gravel  or  stone  taken.  In  the  present  case  the  magistrates  had 
made  an  order  that  the  surveyor  might  dig  on  13  acres  of  a certain  wood,  not 
specifying  where  he  was  to  dig.  The  order  was  resisted  on  the  ground  that  tho 
place  was  not  a wood  over  100  acres,  but  was  a distinct  and  separate 
wood  under  100  aores,  so  that  the  magistrates  had  no  jurisdiction  to  make 
an  order  at  all ; and  that  at  all  events,  if  an  order  could  be  made  at 
all  it  ought  to  specify  the  place  where  the  digging  should  be,  or  that  other- 
wise the  surveyor  might  dig  all  over  the  13  acres,  whereas  to  dig  a few  yards 
would  be  sufficient.  Tho  magistrates,  however,  made  the  order,  but  stated  a 
case. 

Mr.  Maloney  appeared  in  support  of  the  order. 

Mr.  Graham  appeared  against  it,  and  cited  “ R.  v.  Manning  ” ( “ Burrows’ 
Reports,”  382)  and  a dictum  of  Baron  Parke  in“Tapsell  v.  Croskoy”  (7  “M 
and  W.  ” 441)  as  showing  that  at  least  the  order  should  specify  the  spot  where 
the  digging  was  to  be. 

The  Court  oamo  to  the  conclusion  that  on  this  ground  the  order  was  bad 
and  must  bo  sot  aside.  ’ 

.,  Mtr-  Justice  Wills  said  this  was  tho  only  point  of  law  which  was  raised, 
tho  other  was  a more  question  of  faot,  which  must  bo  left  to  tho  magistrates 
to  decide.  As  to  the  point  of  law,  however,  it  was  serious,  for  13  acres  wsh  a 
very  conBirlorable  upaco,  and  it  could  hardly  bo  nooosBary  to  dig  all  ovor  it  ; 
and  though  it  was  said  that  tho  compensation  could  bo  claimed  for  stono  or 
gravel  taken,  ho  was  not  sure  that  it  could  bo  claimed  for  tho  more  digging 
though  it  might  seriously  damage  tho  land.  He  thought  that,  upon  principle 
and  ovon  without  looking  at  tho  authorities  cited,  tho  magistrates  could  not 
givo  a kind  of  roving  power  to  go  anywhere  ovor  so  largo  an  area  and  dig  at 


discretion,  but  that  the  order  ought  to  speoify  a reasonable  space  in  which  the 
digging  should  take  place.  On  that  ground  therefore,  the  order  was  bad. 

Mr.  Justice  Grantham  agreed,  and  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  might  be 
found  that  the  other  point  was  maintainable  if,  in  fact,  this  was  a separate 
wood  under  100  acres.  At  all  events,  on  the  other  point  the  order  was  bad. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  PLANTS  TO  THE  FELLOWS  OF  THE 
ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Counoil  of  R.H.8.  have  had  under  consideration  the  means  by  which 
their  experimental  garden  at  Chiswick  may  be  rendered  of  increased  utility 
to  the  Fellows  of  the  Society.  In  former  years  plants  were  distributed  by  ballot, 
but  on  investigation  the  Council  found  the  result  was  not  satisfactory,  as  rare 
and  valuable  plants  frequently  fell  into  the  hands  of  those  who  had  not  the 
proper  appliances  for  their  cultivation.  After  full  consideration,  the  Council 
have  determined,  instead  of  balloting  for  plants  as  hitherto,  to  allow  Fellows 
to  select  for  themselves  any  which,  being  the  property  of  the  Society,  the 
Council  are  enabled  to  distribute.  Every  application  for  plants  must  be  in 
writing,  and  not  more  than  one  specimen  of  any  variety  or  Bpecies  can  be  sup- 
plied. ^ A list  of  plants  prepared  for  distribution  during  the  present  season  is 
herewith  submitted,  from  which  Fellows  are  requested  to  select  those  which 
they  may  desire  to  cultivate. 


PLANTS  FOR  DISTRIBUTION,  1886. 
Ferns  and  Mosses. 


1 Adiantum  assimile. 

2 ,,  Bausei. 

3 ,,  Farleyense. 

4 ,,  hispidulum. 

5 ,,  mundulum. 

6 ,,  rhodophyllum. 

7 ,,  scutum. 

8 1,  Victoriae. 

9 Doryopteris  palmata. 

10  Pteris  serrulata. 


11  Pteris  serrulata  cristata  major. 

12  „ ,,  tremula. 

13  Selaginella  ascendens. 

14  ,,  caulescens  major. 

15  ,,  Kraussiana  aurea. 

16  ,,  Martensi. 

17  ,,  Poulteri. 

18  ,,  stolonifera, 

19  ,,  viticulosa. 


20  Brahea  filamentosa. 

21  Corypha  gebunga. 

22  Latania  borbonica. 

26  Aerides  affine. 

27  Ccelogvne  cristata. 

28  Dendrobium  nobile. 


Palms. 

23  Phoenix  rupicola. 

24  Seaforthia  elegans. 

25  Washingtonia  robusta. 

Orchids. 

29  Saccolabiutn  ampullaceum. 

30  ,,  guttatum. 


Stove,  Greenhouse, 

31  Abutilon  Thompsoni,  fl.  pi, 

32  Acacias  (various  species). 

33  Aralia  Sieboldi. 

34  Begonia  Ascotensis. 

35  ,,  metallica. 

36  ,,  Rex  (in  variety). 

37  ,,  sanguinea. 

38  ,,  semperflorens  rosea. 

39  ,,  tuberous  rooted. 

40  Caladium  argyrites. 

41  Camellias  (seedlings). 

42  Ceanothus  Gloire  de  Versailles. 

43  Chrysanthemum  frutescens  Halleri. 

44  Cobcea  scandens. 

45  Coleus  Ada  Sentance. 

46  ,,  Ariel. 

47  ,,  Prince  Bismarck. 

48  Cordyline  australis. 

49  Curculigo  recurvata. 

50  Cyperus  alternifolius  variegatup. 


and  Bedding  Plants. 

51  Dahlias,  single. 

52  Diplacus  glutinosus. 

53  Dracaenas  (in  variety). 

54  Eranthemum  aureum  reticulatum. 

55  Erica  hyemalis. 

56  Eucalyptus  globulus. 

57  ,,  sp. 

58  Medeola  asparagoidee. 

59  Melaleuca  hypericifolia. 

60  Montbrettia  crocosmiaeflora. 

61  Pachyphyton  bracteosum. 

62  Pandanns  Vandermeerschi. 

63  Pelargoniums,  Cape  species  (in 

variety). 

64  ,,  French  decorative 

(in  variety) 

65  Saxifraga  pyramidalis. 

66  Tradescantia  multicolor, 

67  Veronica  Lyalli, 


Hardy 

68  Aquilegias  (in  variety). 

69  Arabia  lucida. 

70  „ procurrens. 

71  Arenaria  purpurasoens. 

72  Aristotelia  Macqui  variegata. 

73  Aubrietia  violacea. 

74  Campanula  pyramidalip. 

75  Carnation,  The  Coroner. 

76  Convolvulus  mauritanicus. 

77  Cotoneaster  congesta. 

78  ,,  Hookene. 

79  Erigeron  mucronatum. 

80  Erysimum  rupestre. 

81  Genista  tinctoria,  fl.  pi. 

82  Helianthemum  rosmarinifolium. 

83  Iberis  corifolis. 

84  ,,  gibraltarica. 

85  ,,  superba. 

86  ,,  Tenoreana. 

87  Ivies  (in  variety). 

88  Leontopodium  alpinum  (Edelweiss) 

89  Leptinolla  dioica. 

90  LyBimaohia  nummularia  auroa. 


Plants. 

91  Olearia  Haasti. 

92  Origanum  Tourneforti. 

93  Phlox  setacea  atropurpurea. 

94  j,  ,,  Nelsoni. 

95  Potentilla  (seedlings). 

96  Primula  rosea. 

97  Pyrethrum  roseum,  double 

flowered. 

98  „ „ single  flowered. 

99  Sagina  saxatilis. 

100  Saxifraga  hypnoides. 

101  ,,  Wallacei. 

102  Silene  maritima,  fl.  pi. 

103  Soldanella  alpina. 

104  Stachys  ooccinca. 

105  Teucrium  aurenm. 

106  Tiarella  cordifolia. 

107  Thymus  bracteatup. 

108  ,,  carnosus. 

109  Veronica  Andorsoni. 

110  ,,  ,,  variegata. 

111  ,,  Travorsi. 

112  White  Pink,  Mrs.  Slnkins. 


An  Amobous  Nubskryman. — A Pwllheli  nurseryman  who  lias  just 
been  cast  in  damages  for  breach  of  promise  has  contributed  some 
amusing  novelties  to  amatory  literature.  Ilis  favourite  mode  of 
addressing  tho  lady  was  “ My  doar  little  contract,”  and  be  subscribed 
himself  “your  contractor.”  Tho  contractor  has  now  to  pay  £100  for 
failing  to  completo  his  engagement  j but,  ns  I10  has  been  speculating 
heavily  in  raspberry  jam,  ho  may  find  it  difficult  to  raise  the  money. 
Perhaps  tho  lady  will  be  merciful,  and  take  tho  damages  in  kind.  A girl 
with  a dowry  of  a hundred  pound!  worth  of  raspberry  jam  would  be  a 
sweetheart  indeed. 
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©ijjibittous  anti  ftTcctinp. 


CHISWICK  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  July  15. 

Tl(U  annual  exhibition  of  this  society  was  held  on  the  above  dato  in  the 
Chiswiok  Gardens  of  R.H.S.,  when  a highly  satisfactory  display  of  plants, 
flowers,  and  fruits  was  produced  by  the  cultivators  of  the  distriot.  With  but 
few  exceptions  tho  numerous  plant  classes  were  well  tilled  ; there  was  a bright 
display  of  cut  flowers  ; and  fruit  was  well  roproseuted.  The  most  important 
feature  was  that  formed  by  tho  groups,  for  those  in  competition  for  the  prizes 
were  supplemented  by  several  attractive  collections  from  nurserymen  and 
others  who  take  an  interest  in  the  work  of  tho  society. 

Grouts  arranged  for  effect  may  well  be  regarded  as  forming  one  of  the  most 
important  and  attractive  features  of  the  show.  In  competition  for  the  prizes 
in  the  class  for  groups  occupying  a space  not  exceeding  one  hundred  square 
feet,  Messrs.  Hooper  and  Co.,  Covent  Garden  and  Twickenham,  were  first 
with  an  exceedingly  effective  arrangement;  Messrs.  Fromow  and  Son, 
Chiswick,  were  second  with  a group  arranged  in  a most  tasteful  manner  ; and 
Mr.  W.  Brown,  St.  Mary’s  Nursery,  Richmond,  was  third.  For  a group  not 
exceeding  sixty  square  feet,  Mr.  Hudson,  gardener  to  H.  J.  Atkinson,  Esq., 
M.P.,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  was  first  with  an  arrangement  evincing 
much  taste ; Mr.  Chadwick,  gardener  to  E.  M.  Nelson,  Esq,,  Hanger  Hill 
House,  Ealing,  was  second ; and  Mr.  E.  H.  Watts,  Gunnersbury,  was  third. 
Mr.  T.  May,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  Chiswick  House,  and  Mr.  J. 
Roberts  also  contributed  beautiful  groups  not  for  competition.  Messrs.  C.  Lee 
and  Son,  Hammersmith  and  Hounslow,  contributed  to  the  miscellaneous  class 
an  interesting  collection  of  hardy  shrubs.  The  prizetakers  in  the  special  class 
for  groups  were  Mr.  T.  Buckland,  Mr.  H.  J.  Lake,  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Watts. 

Plant  Classes  were  mostly  well  filled,  and  the  collections  were  such  as  to 
do  credit  to  the  cultural  skill  of  the  respective  exhibitors.  For  six  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  in  bloom  Mr.  Bates,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Meek,  Poulett  Lodge, 
Twickenham,  was  first  with  a collection  in  which  Dendrobium  clavatum  and 
Sobralia  macrantha  were  especially  well  represented ; Mr.  E.  W.  Watts  was 
second  with  a collection  in  which  occurred  a fine  specimen  of  Stephanotis 
fioribunda.  Mr.  Chadwick  was  successful  in  occupying  the  first  place  in  the 
class  for  six  plants  with  ornamental  leafage,  and  Mr.  H.  G.  Lake  and  Mr,  W. 
Brown  were  second  and  third  respectively.  Caladiums  and  coleus  were  both 
well  represented,  and  the  chief  prizetakers  in  the  two  classes  provided  for 
these  subjects  were  Mr.  E.  H.  Watts,  Mr.  Chadwick,  Mr.  H.  G.  Lake,  and 
Mr.  C.  Waite.  Zonal  pelargoniums  made  a bright  display  of  colour,  the 
principal  collections  being  those  from  Mr.  H.  G.  Lake,  Mr.  Chadwick,  Mr. 
Garrod,  Mr.  Greenfield,  and  Mr.  F.  Milson.  Capital  collections  of  tuberous 
begonias  were  shown  by  Mr.  Chadwick,  Mr.  E.  H.  Watts,  and  Mr.  Hill, 
gardener  to  H.  Little,  Esq.,  Twickenham,  and  Mr.  B.  Hardy.  Mr.  W.  Bates, 
Mr.  C.  Waite,  and  Mr.  Hudson  were  the  successful  exhibitors  in  the  class  for 
table  plants,  and  the  awards  for  ferns  were  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  Watts,  Mr. 
Chadwick,  and  Mr.  Lake. 

Cut  Flowers  included  several  fine  boxes  of  roses.  For  twenty-four  roses 
Mr.  W.  Rumsey,  Waltham  Cross,  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  and  Mr.  C. 
Turner,  Slough,  were  the  prizetakers ; and  for  six  roses  Mr.  Greenfield,  Mr. 
Chadwick,  and  Mr.  Milson  were  first,  second,  and  third  respectively.  In  the 
other  classes  for  cut  flowers  the  most  successful  of  the  numerous  exhibitors 
were  Messrs.  Greenfield,  Garrod,  Hill,  Stevens,  Chard,  Brown,  Hudson,  and 
Waite. 

Fruit  was  plentiful,  and  on  the  whole  of  high  quality.  For  a collection  of 
six  dishes  Mr.  W.  Bates  was  first.  The  most  successful  exhibitors  of  grapes 
were  Mr.  F.  Wilson,  Mr.  J.  Coombs,  Mr.  W.  Bates,  and  Mr.  Greenfield. 
Strawberries  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  Waite  and  Mr.  Chadwick ; and  in  the 
class  for  cherries,  Mr.  Hudson  and  Mr.  F.  Milson  were  the  prizetakers  in  the 
order  of  their  names.  Good  melons  were  contributed  by  Mr.  Greenfield,  Mr. 
T.  Buckland,  and  Mr,  J.  H.  Tomlinson. 

Vegetables  were  strongly  represented,  and  the  competition  in  the  several 
classes  was  very  keen.  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite,  Glenhurst,  Esher,  was  first  in  the 
society’s  class  for  nine  varieties,  in  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons’  class  for  six 
varieties,  and  in  Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.’s  class  for  a similar  number  of 
varieties.  The  other  successful  competitors  in  the  three  classes  were  Mr.  J. 
Coombs,  Mr.  C.  Garrod,  and  Mr.  A.  Robins. 

Bouquets  and  table  decorations  were  so  well  shown  as  to  constitute  a very 
pleasing  feature.  Mrs.  Hudson  was  first  for  three  stands,  staging  remarkably 
tasteful  arrangements.  Miss  Fromow  had  the  premier  award  made  in  her 
favour  in  the  class  for  a vase  with  an  arrangement  evincing  much  taste.  Mr. 
Chard  was  first  for  three  bouquets,  and  Miss  Prewett  occupied  the  first  place 
in  the  class  for  a basket  of  flowers. 


MANCHESTER  ROSE  SHOW,  July  17. 

Notwithstanding  the  severe  strain  imposed  on  rosarians  by  the  National 
and  other  exhibitions  held  during  the  week,  there  was  a strong  muster  of  both 
trade  and  amateur  cultivators  in  the  gardens  of  the  Manchester  Botanical 
Society  at  Old  Trafford  on  the  above  date,  and  immense  numbers  of  finely- 
developed  flowers  were  staged.  In  extent  the  show  was  about  equal  to  the 
best  of  these  held  in  previous  years,  and  the  show-house  in  which  the  blooms 
were  arranged  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity.  As  regards  the  quality  of  the 
flowers,  the  exhibition  was  considered  to  be  somewhat  above  the  average,  the 
dark  varieties  such  as  Charles  Lefebvre,  Horace  Vernet,  and  Prince  Camille 
de  Rohan,  to  the  development  of  which  the  weather  had  for  some  time 
previously  been  very  favourable,  being  particularly  good.  There  was  a 
plentiful  contribution  of  teas,  which  were  rather  fresher  than  those  staged  at 
Birmingham  on  the  previous  Thursday. 

There  was  a keen  contest  for  the  honours  in  the  trade  class  for  seventy- 
two  varieties,  three  trusses  of  each,  and  in  the  result  the  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Frank  Cant,  Colchester,  whose  blooms  were  of  large  size,  very 
fresh,  and  otherwise  in  first-class  condition;  Messrs.  Cranston  and  Co., 
Hereford,  were  a close  second  with  a collection  of  a high  degree  of  excellence  ; 
Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  Colchester,  was  third;  and  Messrs.  F.  and  A.  Dickson, 
Chester,  were  fourth.  As  the  previous  rose  shows  have  been  so  fully  reported 
in  these  pages,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  the  varieties  forming  the 
several  collections,  but  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  amongst  other  varieties 
made  note  of  for  their  special  excellence,  were  : Maurice  Bernardin,  E.  Y.  Teas, 
La  Duchesse  de  Morny,  Heinrich  Schultheis,  Francois  Michelon,  La  France, 
Baroness  Rothschild,  Horace  Vernet,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  Elie  More), 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Countess  of  Oxford,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Auguste 
Rgotard,  and  Reynolds  Hole.  ^The  competition  was  equally  severe  in  the 


class  for  thirty-six  varieties,  three  trusses  of  each,  and  tho  blooms  were  very 
even  in  tho  several  boxes.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  was  first  with  large,  well-developed 
blooms  ; and  tho  remaining  prizos  were  awarded  to  Mr.  F.  Cant,  Messrs. 
Cranston  and  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  whose  blooms  differed 
but  little  in  relativo  merit. 

Tho  contributions  to  tho  classes  set  apart  for'amateur  cultivators  were,  as 
at  previous  exhibitions  held  this  season,  remarkably  good,  and  compared  most 
favourably  with  those  from  nurserymen.  For  thirty-six  varieties,  single 
trusses,  T.  B.  Hall,  Esq.,  Rock  Ferry,  Birkenhead,  was  first  with  a splendid 
box ; Mr.  W.  J.  Grant,  Hope  End  Farm,  Ledbury,  was  a close  second  with 
blooms  evincing  high  class  cultural  skill ; Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Havering, 
Romford,  was  third  with  large,  finely  formed  flowers  ; and  T.  W.  Girdlestone, 
Esq.,  Sunningdale,  who  was  fourth,  had  a capital  box.  In  tho  class  for  twelve 
triplets  Mr.  T.  B.  Hall  was  again  first,  with  excellent  blooms,  closely  followed 
by  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  for  second  place  ; Mr.  S.  P.  Budd  was  third. 

Tea-scented  and  noisettes  were  admirably  shown,  and  the  numerous  boxes 
proved  very  attractive  to  the  large  body  of  visitors.  Mr.  G.  Prince,  Oxford, 
was  successful  in  occupying  the  first  place  in  the  trade  class  for  eighteen 
varieties,  his  blooms  being  of  large  size  and  high  quality  ; Mr.  B.  II.  Cant 
and  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  were  second  and  third  respectively,  with  good 
boxes.  In  the  amateurs’  class  for  twelve,  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Mr.  T.  B. 
Hall,  and  Mr.  S.  P.  Budd  were  the  prizetakers,  in  the  order  of  their  names. 

Chief  amongst  the  open  classes  was  that  for  twelve  roses  introduced  subse- 
quent to  1883.  Here  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  were  first  with  blooms  in  better 
form  than  those  usually  shown  in  the  class  for  new  roses.  Mr.  R.  B.  Cant  was 
second.  The  successful  competitors  in  the  class  for  velvety  crimson  roses  were 
Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  Messrs.  Cranston  and  Co.,  and  Mr.  G.  Prince,  to  whom  also 
were  awarded  in  the  same  order  the  prizes  for  crimson  roses.  In  the  class  for 
white  roses  Messrs.  Cranston  and  Co.  occupied  the  first  place  ; and  Mr.  G. 
Prince  and  Messrs.  F.  and  A.  Dickson  were’second  and  third ; and  in  the  class  for 
yellow  roses  Mr.  F.  Cant  and  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  were  first  and  second  respec- 
tively. Garden  roses  were  well  shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Mr.  G. 
Prince,  and  Messrs.  Cranston  and  Co.,  to  whom  the  prizes  were  awarded. 

District  grown  roses  were  represented  by  good  boxes  from  Mr.  Tatham, 
Wilmslow,  Mr.  G.  Burgess,  Tabley,  Mr.  R.  P.  Gill,  Ashton  Mersey,  Mr.  T. 
D.  Eaton,  Horwich,  Bolton,  and  Mr.  J.  Brown,  Heaton  Mersey,  to  whom  the 
awards  in  the  several  classes  were  made. 


MOULSEY  AND  HAMPTON  COURT  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

July  21. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  this  ably-managed  and  prosperous  society  was 
held  in  the  beautiful  grounds  of  East  Moulsey  Court  on  Wednesday,  and 
evinced  a great  advance  on  the  best  of  the  shows  held  in  previous  years.  The 
plant  classes  were  better  filled  than  on  any  former  occasion,  and  the  contri- 
butions of  cut  flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables  were  so  numerous  as  to  necessi- 
tate a material  increase  in  the  tent  room.  With  an  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  the  productions  staged  in  competition  for  the  prizes  there  was  a decided 
improvement  in  their  quality,  and  the  several  exhibitors  are  deserving  of  high 
praise  for  the  excellent  condition  in  which  the  various  collections  were  staged. 
The  arrangements  were  admirably  carried  out,  and  did  credit  to  the  adminis- 
trative ability  of  the  honorary  secretary,  Mr.  H.  Andrews,  and  to  Mr.  G. 
Masters,  and  other  members  of  the  executive. 

Plants  were  well  shown  in  the  leading  classes,  and,  tastefully  arranged  in 
the  large  tent,  produced  a good  effect.  There  was  a spirited  contest  in  the 
class  for  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  and  the  post  of  honour  was  occupied 
by  Mr.  Reeves,  gardener  to  W.  Hewett,  Esq.,  who  had  finely-flowered 
specimens  of  Clerodendron  Balfouriana,  Bougainvillea  glabra,  and  other  well- 
known  subjects  ; Mr.  Sutton,  Ashley  Park,  Walton,  was  second  ; and  Mr. 
Hackett,  gardener  to  H.  O’Hagan,  Esq  , was  third.  Five  or  six  collections 
were  contributed  to  the  class  for  ornamental- leaved  plants,  and  the  awards 
were  made  to  Mr.  Turner,  Mr.  Hackett,  and  Mr.  Hunt,  in  the  order  of  their 
names.  Mr.  Hunt  was  successful  in  taking  the  premier  award  in  the  class  for 
a single  specimen  plant  in  bloom,  with  a large,  well-bloomed  example  of 
Eucharis  amazonica  ; Mr.  Hackett  was  a close  second  with  a good  specimen  of 
Allamanda  Hendersoni ; and  Mr.  Tumpter  was  third  with  a nicely-flowered 
begonia.  Zonal  pelargoniums  were  presented  in  capital  condition,  the  best 
collections  being  those  from  Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Berridge,  and  Mr. 
Tumpter,  to  whom  the  principal  prizes  in  the  two  classes  were  awarded. 
Fuchsias  were  presented  in  high-class  condition,  the  specimens  being  large, 
very  fresh,  and  densely  flowered.  Mr.  Tumpter  and  Mr.  Hughes  were  first 
and  second  for  four  specimens,  and  in  the  class  for  two  standards  these 
exhibitors  changed  places.  The  awards  for  a single  specimen  were  made  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Tumpter,  and  Mr.  Berridge.  The  first  prize  for 
balsams  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Woodfield,  gardener  to  Sir  Henry  Thompson, 
Moulsey,  whose  plants  were  very  dwarf  and  neat,  and  furnished  with  flowers 
of  good  quality.  Gloxinias  were  presented  in  capital  condition  by  Mr.  Turner, 
Mr.  Hackett,  and  Mr.  Tumpter,  and  tuberous  begonias  were  well  shown  by 
Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Berridge.  There  was  a spirited  contest  in  the  class  for 
table  plants,  and  in  the  result  the  awards  were  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  Hunt, 
Mr.  Hackett,  and  Mr.  Berridge. 

Groups  were  so  numerous  and  good  as  to  constitute  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  attractive  of  the  many  good  features.  In  the  class  for  large  groups 
Mr.  Sutton  was  first  with  a tasteful  arrangement ; Mr.  Reeves  was  a close  second 
with  a beautiful  group ; and  Mr.  Hackett  was  third.  The  successful  com- 
petitors in  the  class  for  groups,  in  which  the  competition  was  limited  to 
residents  in  the  district,  were  Mr.  Berry,  gardener  to  T-  Andrews,  Esq.,  Mr. 
Turner,  Mr.  Keene,  and  Mr.  Hughes. 

Ferns  and  Selaginellas  were  well  represented,  the  best  collection  of 
exotic  ferns  being  shown  by  Mr.  Hunt,  gardener  to  Sir  R.  Carden,  Mr.  Turner, 
and  Mr.  Tumpter.  The  prizes  for  selaginellas  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Hackett, 
Mr.  Turner,  and  Mr.  Tumpter,  in  the  order  of  their  names  ; and  the  first  prize 
in  the  class  for  four  hardy  ferns  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Tumpter. 

Cut  Flowers  were  plentiful  and  of  a high  degree  of  excellence  throughout, 
the  roses  being  particularly  good.  In  the  open  class  for  twenty-four  roses, 
Mr.  Harvey,  gardener  to  Captain  Terry,  was  first  with  a very  beautiful  box  of 
blooms  ; Mr.  W.  Taylor,  Osborn’s  Nursery,  Hampton,  was  second  with  flowers 
of  excellent  quality  ; and  Mr.  Hughes  was  third.  For  twelve  Mr.  Yeo, 
gardener  to  Miss  Fitzroy,  was  first,  with  highly-developed  flowers  ; and  Mr. 
Smith,  gardener  to  W.  Burgess,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Goodall  were  second  and  third 
respectively.  In  the  class  for  six  the  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Smith,  Mr. 
Beaver,  and  Mr.  Tumpter.  The  collections  of  miscellaneous  cut  flowers  were 
exceptionally  good,  and  those  from  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  Hackett,  and  Mr.  Yeo,  to 
whom  the  awards  were  made,  differed  but  little  in  relative  merit. 
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Fruit  was  contributed  in  immense  quantities,  and  in  a oondition  highly 
creditable  to  the  respective  exhibitors.  For  collections,  the  prizetakera  were 
Mr.  Bradford,  Mr.  Turner,  and  Mr.  Major.  In  the  classes  for  grapes  Mr. 
Woodfield,  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  Turner,  Mr.  Hughes,  and  Mr.  Hackett  were  the 
most  successful.  The  first  prizes  for  nectarines  and  peaches  were  awarded  to 
Mr.  Woodfield,  and  in  the  two  classes  for  melons  the  awards  were  made  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Bradford,  Mr.  Woodfield,  Mr.  Turner,  and  Mr.  Daws. 

Vegetables  were  so  largely  shown  as  to  require  the  greater  part  of  two 
tents  for  their  accommodation.  Six  or  seven  collections  of  twelve  kinds  were 
staged,  the  best  being  those  from  Mr.  Woodfield,  Mr.  Daws,  and  Mr.  Major. 
Mr.  Turner,  Mr.  Yeo,  and  Mr.  Farrant  were  the  prizetakera  in  the  society’s 
class  for  six  dishes,  in  which  there  were  ten  competitors.  The  competition 
was  equally  keen  in  the  special  class  for  six  kinds,  in  which  the  prizes  were  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  G.  Masters,  seedsman,  Walton.  The  successful  exhibitors  were 
Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  Beaver,  and  Mr.  Bradford.  There  was  an  immense  display 
of  potatoes,  and  in  the  class  for  six  varieties  Mr.  Yeo  was  first  with  remark- 
ably fine  samples,  Mr.  Turner  was  second,  and  Mr.  Hunt  third. 

Table  Decorations  and  other  arrangements  of  out  flowers  were  so 
numerous  as  to  fill  a spacious  tent,  and  produced  an  exceedingly  beautiful 
effect. 

The  judges  were  Mr.  George,  Mr.  J.  Puttick,  and  Mr.  George  Gordon. 


THE  LEAF  AS  A PHYSICAL  STUDY. 

By  Geoege  Austen  Bowen,  M.D.,  'Woodstock,  Connecticut.  Massachusetts  Horticultural 

Society. 

How  utterly  insignificant  appears  the  leaf  as  among  its  myriads  of  fellows 
upon  a lofty  bough  in  summer  it  quivers  with  every  breath  of  passing  wind, — 
quivers  and  gyrates  with  an  unending  rhythmical  motioD,  as  though,  impa- 
tient with  its  circumscribed  life,  it  would  gladly  sever  its  connection  with  its 
parent  twig  and  seek  a position  less  obscure  ; or  when,  with  the  quickening 
breeze,  life  brightens,  and  it  seems  to  frolic  and  laugh  with  its  companions  as 
they  bow  and  flutter  to  its  boisterous  caress  ; or  in  those  golden  days  of  autumn 
when  the  air  is  hushed  and  still,  as  though  fearful  of  breaking  the  charm  that 
has  cast  its  magic  spell  over  alt  nature,  and  the  view  over  fields  and  hills  shows 
that  softened  hue  so  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  we  see  the  leaf,  now  still  and 
quiet,  receive  its  long-anticipated  freedom,  and  flutteringly  fall  in  many  a 
graceful  circle  to  the  dampened  earth,  to  be  again  lost  to  thought  and  vision 
amid  the  multitude,  piled  many  inches  deep  ; or,  again,  when  the  searching 
and  piercing  wintry  winds  have  routed  it  out  from  its  obscurity,  and  with 
many  a rude  buffet  sent  it  scurrying  down  the  frozen  street,  playing  with  It 
for  a moment  in  some  sheltered  corner,  then  carrying  it  high  in  air  and  toying 
with  it  an  instant  before  carrying  it  away  from  vision,  to  be  lost  in  some 
obscure  place,  there  to  silently  moulder  away  and  become  a portion  of  this 
life- sustaining  earth.  So  small  a thing  as  a leaf,  ruthlessly  torn  and  strewn 
by  the  fingers  of  the  thoughtless  school-girl,  or  crushed  beneath  the  tread  of 
the  dainty  maiden  as  she  saunters  through  the  wooded  by-way,  unnoted 
because  of  multitude,  of  little  interest  to  us  because  common, — this  little  leaf 
and  its  kindled  must  serve  us  for  a theme  to-day,  and,  if  we  study  it  well,  we 
shall  see  that  out  of  this  infinitesimal  comes  a grand  and  glorious  page  of 
nature,  resplendent  with  beauty,  showing  plan,  purpose,  and  desigD,  and 
results  therefrom  stupendous  in  magnitude. 

Let  us  consider  the  leaf  in  that  broad  view  adopted  by  the  physiologist, 
who  looks  upon  it  as  part  of  matter,  having  its  functions  to  perform,  and  its 
relationship  to  other  great  creative  powers  of  nature.  The  botanist  must  take 
the  second  position  ; and  to  him  we  will  leave  the  details  of  classification  and 
scientific  arrangement,  which,  though  important  and  absolutely  necessary 
when  we  study  it  as  scientists  to  unlock  the  secrets  of  nature,  are  unnecessary 
to  our  present  purpose. 

The  word  leaf  is  of  Saxon  origin,  and  means  broad  and  flat, — just  what  the 
leaf  is.  It  is  a characteristic  word  of  that  strong  and  expressive  language. 

Before  we  have  the  leaf  we  have  the  bud,  which  consists  of  a brief  cone- 
shaped  axis  with  a tender  growing  point,  bearing  a protective  covering  of  im- 
bricated scales  and  incipient  leaves.  Within  this  bud  the  botanist  will  point 
out  to  us  the  rudimentary  leaf  and  bud  envelopes,  and  will  classify  with  the 
greatest  minuteness  the  various  characters  therein  presented,  and  a day  could 
be  profitably  spent  with  him  in  considering  the  vernation  of  the  bud  alone  ; 
but  as  physiologists  we  pass  on. 

During  my  lonesome  drives  in  spring-time  I have  whiled  away  many  weary 
hours,  and  shortened  the  miles,  by  noting  the  bud  development  of  our  native 
trees  and  shrubs.  Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  lover  of  nature 
than  to  witness  this  evidence  of  awakening  vitality,  for  it  tells  him  that  the 
inclement  season  has  passed,  and  that  the  beauties  of  the  spring-time  are  at 
hand.  The  great  swollen  buds,  with  their  varnished  surfaces,  can  present  to 
the  thoughtful  man  a sermon  of  trust  and  immortality,  more  pregnant  with 
everlasting  truths  than  all  the  theological  reasonings  we  hear  from  the  pulpits. 

The  growing  bud  throws  off  its  now  useless  scales,  and  we  have  the  minia- 
ture leaf  before  us  ; tender  in  its  fibre,  delicate  in  its  tracery  of  outline,  and 
beautiful  beyond  the  painter’s  art  in  its  softened  colouring.  A few  days  of 
warm  sunshine  and  balmy  winds,  and  what  a change  has  taken  place  upon  the 
whole  face  of  the  country  ! Every  shrub  and  tree  is  loaded  with  verdure  ; 
bleak  woodlands  are  now  delightful  resorts,  and  the  brown  fields  are  trans- 
formed into  seas  of  emerald;  hundreds  of  thousands^  of  tons  of  foliage  have 
appeared— from  whence  ? 

Anatomically  considered  the  leaf  is  a portion  of  the  substance  of  the  bark, 
expanded  into  a broad,  thin  plate  by  means  of  a woody  framework,  or  skeleton, 
issuing  from  the  inner  part  of  the  stem.  This  plate  is  called  the  lamina,  or 
blade  of  the  leaf,  and  consists  of  two  parts,  the  framework  and  the  paren- 
chyma. The  framework  is  made  up  from  the  branching  vessels  of  the  foot- 
stalks; which  are  woody  tubes  pervading  the  parenchyma,  and  carrying 
nourishment  to  every  part.  From  the  analogy  of  their  functions  these  vessels 
are  called  veins.  The  parenchyma  consists  of  two  parts  or  strata,  more  or 
less  distinct  ; arranged  differently  in  different  leaves  according  as  their  natural 
position  is  horiz  mtal  or  vertical.  Externally  the  loaf  is  covered  with  a layer 
of  empty,  united  cells,  mostly  tubular,  forming  a superficial  membrane  oallod 
the  epidermis,  which  is  analogous  to  the  cuticlo  that  covers  our  own  bodies. 
Its  office  In  the  leaf  is  to  chock  evaporation.  Tho  surface  of  tho  parenchyma, 
immediately  beneath  the  epidermis,  is  composed  of  one  or  two  layers  of  oblong 
colls,  placed  perpendicularly  to  that  surface,  and  more  compact  than  tho  layer 
of  cells  beneath  them,  which  constitutes  tho  lower  stratum,  and  which  con- 
tains in  addition,  in  common  with  the  whole  epidermis,  the  stomata,  or 
mouths,  which  are  little  clefts  through  tho  epidermis,  and  are  always  placed 
over  and  comrnunicato  with  tho  intoroollular  passages.  Those  little  oponings 
are  guardod  by  valves,  which  are  supposed  to  regulate  transpiration.  The 


number  of  those  mouths,  or  stomata,  is  simply  astonishing.  A single  square 
inch  of  surface  of  the  leaf  of  the  common  garden  rhubarb  contains  5,000,  the 
garden  iris  12,000,  the  pink  36,000,  and  the  hydrangea  160,000.  Note  the 
immense  number  of  them.  We  shall  allude  to  this  point  further  on.  Our 
leaf  is  also  provided  with  glands,  which  are  cellular  structures,  serving  to 
elaborate  and  hold  the  peculiar  secretions  of  the  plant,  such  as  aromatic  oils, 
resins,  honey,  poisons,  &o.  A gland  may  be  merely  an  expanded  cell  at  the 
summit  or  base  of  a hair,  or  it  may  be  a peculiar  cell  under  the  epidermis, 
giving  to  the  organ  a punctate  appearance,  as  in  the  leaf  of  the  lemon.  Other 
glands  are  compound,  and  are  either  external,  as  in  the  sundew,  or  internal 
reservoirs  of  secretions,  as  in  the  rind  of  the  orange.  Whatever  their  con- 
struction or  position,  they  are  important  adjuncts  to  the  legitimate  office  of 
the  leaf. 

The  beautiful  green  of  the  leaf,  so  restful  to  the  eye,  is  a waxy  substance 
termed  chlorophyl  ( chloros , green,  and  phyllon,  a leaf).  It  is  soluble  in  chloro- 
form and  ether,  but  insoluble  in  water,  and  floats  in  the  fluid  of  the  cells  as 
minute  granules.  The  light  of  the  Bun  seems  to  be  essential  to  its  formation. 
Although  found  in  vast  abundance  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  hundreds  of 
tons  being  everywhere  about  us,  chemists  can  tell,  or  have  told  us,  but  very 
little  about  it.  They  have  not  yet  ascertained  its  component  elements,  much 
less  their  relative  proportions.  They  cannot  tell  whether  it  contains  iron  or 
nitrogen  ; they  have  only  got  so  far  that  they  can  say  it  is  never  produced  in 
the  absence  of  compounds  capable  of  supplying  those  elements.  It  is  possible 
that  it  may  contain  more  than  one  substance,  or  that  the  leaf  green  of  all 
plants  is  not  in  every  respect  identical.  Chlorophyl  is  found  in  those  cells 
of  plants  where  the  absorption  and  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  gas  go  on  ; 
with  which  characteristic  process  of  vegetable  life  it  is  closely  connected. 
Thus  starch  granules  are  formed  in  the  midst  of  a complex  material,  to  which 
the  name  of  protoplasm  is  given,  this  formative  material  being  dyed  as  it  were 
with  chlorophyl.  It  is  then  extremely  probable  that  chlorophyl,  under  the 
sun’s  radiant  energy,  stands,  in  relation  to  carbonic  acid  gas  which  is  decom- 
posed by  plants,  in  very  much  the  same  position  of  importance  that  hsema- 
globin  does  to  the  gas  of  our  own  blood  ; showing  that  the  principle  called 
“life  ” in  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  similar  to  that  in  the  animal.  Solutions  of 
chlorophyl  present  a very  fickle  colour  when  viewed  in  different  positions, 
being  either  bright  green,  opaque  red,  or  Vermillion. 

A second  colouring  matter  is  also  found,  common  alike  to  fruits  and 
flowers  ; as  in  the  leaves  of  the  red  cabbage,  the  skin  of  the  grape,  and  in  that 
majestic  queen  of  the  garden,  the  dahlia.  It  has  passed  at  different  times 
under  various  names ; but  now  I believe  colein  is  the  term  most  generally 
accepted,  from  coleus,  a genus  of  plants  in  many  species  of  which  it  occurs 
abundantly.  It  is  generally  very  irregular  in  distribution  ; and  might  be 
called  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  leaf,  as  it  has  no  important  office  to  fulfil. 
The  chemist  is  full  of  information  regarding  this  principle,  and  gives  as  its 
percentage  composition, — carbon,  57.7  ; hydrogen,  4.7  ; oxygen,  37.6;  making 
it  identical  with  the  colouring  matter  of  red  wine  and  most  red,  blue,  and 
purple  flowers  and  fruits,  and  with  the  red  pigment  of  some  of  the  varieties  of 
the  beech  ; for  with  ammonia  it  becomes  violet,  indigo,  green,  and  yellow. 
May  we  not  look  for  the  cause  of  our  brilliant  autumn  colours  to  these  chemical 
changes  ? Colein  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  other  colour  material  of 
plants,  the  well-known  madder,  so  long  used  to  dye  the  colour  called  Turkish 
red,  which  is  a principle  of  the  root  and  not  the  leaf, — at  least  it  is  not  stored 
in  the  leaf  as  are  the  others. 

These  are  dry  facts,  perhaps  ; but  ever  since  my  early  school  days  I have 
noticed  that  the  drier  the  fact  the  more  solicitous  some  one  appeared  to  be  that 
I should  learn  it.  It  now  seems  to  be  my  turn  to  present,  or  recall,  a few  dry 
facts  to  your  minds. 

Thus  we  have  tho  leaf,  beautiful  in  its  design,  elaborate  in  its  construction, 
presenting  the  same  general  characters,  whether  grown  on  the  land  or  in  the 
water,  and  varying  in  size  from  the  diminutive,  almost  microscopic,  leaf  to  that 
of  the  renowned  and  gigantic  Victoria  regia,  which,  in  the  waters  of  its  native 
Guiana,  presents  a surface  of  eight,  twelve,  or  even  fifteen  feet  in  diameter. 
The  attenuated  leaves  of  the  far  northern  forests,  although  excelled  by  the 
profuse  unfolding  of  those  of  the  tropics  with  their  unending  variety  of  form 
and  colouring,  and  anomalies  of  structure  and  habit,  give  us  nevertheless  the 
same  physiological  conditions,  which,  briefly  stated,  are  as  follows,  and  are  all 
included  under  the  term  aeration,  or  respiration,  which  is  of  the  same  vital  im- 
portance in  the  vegetable  world  as  it  is  in  the  animal : — 

1.  The  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  (C  02)  from  the  air  under  the  stimula- 
ting influence  of  the  sun’s  light. 

2.  The  absorption  of  oxygen  (O)  when  the  influence  of  the  sun’s  light  is 
obscured  or  removed. 

3.  The  formation  of  carbonic  acid  by  the  union  of  the  oxygen  thus  obtained 
with  the  free  or  nascent  carbon  already  in  the  tissues, 

4.  The  assimilation  of  carbonic  acid  from  whatever  source  it  may  be  derived, 
which  process,  under  the  sun’s  light,  decomposes  the  carbonic  acid,  retaining 
the  carbon  ; and 

5.  Eliminating  the  oxygen, — one  of  the  greatest  functions  of  tho  leaf. 

6.  The  exhalation  of  oarbonic  acid  when  the  sun’s  rays  are  obscured,  or 
darkness  prevains. 

7.  The  reduction  of  the  volume  of  sap  by  transpiration. 

We  see  by  this  enumeration  that  there  are  two  phases  of  respiration, 
seemingly  directly  opposed  to  each  other,  and  evidently  oooasioned  by  tho 
light  and  heat  of  the  sun.  Surely  we  ought  to  derivo  satisfaction  from  the 
thought  that,  as  we  till  our  fields  during  the  intense  heat  of  the  summer,  the 
sunlight  that  exhausts  us  is  at  the  some  time  giving  us  more  oxygen  to  breathe, 
and  is  storing  up  food  for  our  future  sustenance  in  the  plant  wo  cultivate. 
The  thought  will  not  render  the  toil  less  fatiguing,  but  the  consolation  comes 
from  the  knowledge  that  we  get  the  upper  hand  of  nature  whon  wo  harvest 
the  crop. 

To  understand  tho  full  ollioe  of  the  leaf  wo  must  know  that  tho  sap  that 
flows  so  freely  in  the  spring  is  largely  oomposod  of  water  absorbed  by  tho  roots 
of  tho  plants.  This  water  holds  in  solution  minute  quantities  of  gas  and 
mineral  salts,  and  adds  thereto  on  its  upward  way  dextrino  and  sugar,  which 
it  dissolves  out  of  tho  cells  as  it  oomos  in  contact  with  thorn  gaining  in  density 
as  it  nears  the  leaf.  Within  the  loaf  it  parts  with  muoh  of  its  water,  having 
no  longer  a uso  therefor,  receiving  in  its  plaoo  carbon,  and  tho  digested  juicos 
acted  upon  by  tho  chlorophyl,  as  it  passos  through  tho  surfaooof  tho  loaf  ; from 
thence,  by  moani  of  tho  leaf-stalk,  it  passes  into  tho  oollnlar  and  woody 
tissues  of  tho  bark,  and  continues  its  downward  passago,  making  deposits  of 
food,  first  in  tho  colls  of  tho  pith  at  tho  baBO  of  every  incipient  laid  ; then  a 
copious  storo  in  tho  cambium  rogion  ; giving  also  a good  portion  to  tho  medul- 
lary rays,  somo  to  bo  carried  outward  to  tho  cortical  layor,  and  some  Inward 
for  solidifying  tho  wood  ; nnd  lastly  tho  richest  portion  is  sont  to  tho  root, 
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overy  briinoh  and  fibre  boing  fillod.  The  return  sap  also  contains  nitrogen,  to 
a limited  extent,  and  minute  portions  of  mineral  matter.  From  this  nitrogen 
are  first  organized  the  protoin  Bubstanoos,  analogous  in  composition  to  the 
living  tisBuos  of  animals  ; and  oollulose,  the  poouliar  principle  of  vegetable 
tissue,  having  in  it  tho  exact  olomeuts  of  water,  Ci»  Hl0  Oio-  The  aotion  of 
chlorophyl  upon  this  substanco  developes  gum,  sugar,  and  starch,  which  are 
nutritive  products  common  to  all  plants,  and  are  stored  away  for  future  use, 
as  fat  is  stored  away  in  our  own  and  all  animal  systems.  As  examples  we 
have  sugar  stored  up  in  the  root  of  tho  beet,  and  in  the  stalks  of  corn,  sugar- 
cane, and  Borghum  ; and  starch  in  the  tubers  of  the  potato.  Those  substances, 
with  oelluloso,  are  all  composed  of  carbon,  and  the  elements  of  water,  often  in 
identical  proportions.  Thus,  cane  auga*,  Cia  Hla  Oia  ; grape  sugar,  Ci2 
Hu  On;  gum,  Cia  H,0  Oi0  S starch,  C12  H10  010  » cellulose,  Cl2  H10  Oi0- 
Tho  easo  with  which  these  live  general  products  ot  leaf  elaboration  are  con- 
verted into  one  another,  both  in  the  growing  plant  and  in  the  chemist’s  labor- 
atory, is  accounted  for  by  the  similarity  of  their  chemical  conditions.  Thus, 
starch,  gum,  and  cellulose  may  reconvert  by  some  change  in  the  arrangement 
of  their  constituent  atoms,  or  they  may  become  sugar  by  the  addition  of  one 
or  two  atoms  of  water. 

Thus  we  have  the  physiological  action  of  the  leaf,  presenting  to  the 
scientific  mind  one  of  the  most  interesting  pages  of  nature’s  hand-book.  It 
is  an  interesting  study,  not  alone  because  curious,  but  because  it  has  had  no 
little  part  to  perform  in  rendering  this  world  habitable  for  man.  In  a brief 
glance  at  its  action  in  this  connection  we  recognise  its  relationship  to  our  soil, 
which  we  know  to  consist  of  two  parts,  the  mineral  and  the  organic.  The 
mineral  is  but  the  disintegrated  and  pulverised  rock,  containing,  to  be  sure, 
many  ingredients  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  plants,  such  as  potassa, 
soda,  silica,  and  the  universal  lime,  all  more  or  less  soluble  in  water.  But 
what  would  our  soil  be  if  this  were  all  ? It  would  be  but  a collection  of  rocky 
hills  and  sandy  wastes,  like  the  great  Sahara.  But,  mingled  with  the  mineral 
matter,  we  find  the  organic  matter,  which  consists  of  the  remains  of  former 
tribes  of  plants  and  animals,  and  the  products  of  their  decomposition,  carbonic 
acid  and  ammonia.  But,  as  the  earth  supported  vegetable  life  before  it  did 
animal,  we  see  the  important  place  given  to  our  little  leaf ; year  after  year, 
century  after  century,  age  after  age,  has  the  leaf  gone  on  elaborating  the 
juices  of  plants,  extracting  carbon  from  the  air,  and  leaving,  by  the  final  decay 
that  comes  to  all,  its  organism  to  the  soil,  making  it  such  as  we  have  it  to-day, 
a life-supporting  element,  affording,  in  its  tillage,  the  occupation  of  a large 
majority  of  civilised  men. 

But  it  is  not  the  soil  alone  that  has  been  oreated  by  the  Instrumentality  of 
our  hastily-surveyed  leaf,  for  we  find  within  its  depths  hidden  stores  of  coal 
and  petroleum,  enough  to  last  for  centuries  to  come.  From  whence  came 
they  ? What  has  our  perishable  leaf  to  do  with  the  formation  of  coal  ? It 
placed  it  there.  That  is,  it  developed  the  gigantic  pines,  ferns,  and  lycopo- 
diums from  whioh  it  was  composed,  and  in  doing  so  may  have  had  much 
to  do  with  rendering  our  atmosphere  respirable  for  animals.  We  are 
indebted  to  M.  Brongniart  for  a very  ingenious  hypothesis  which 
he  has  raised  upon  the  fact  that  an  increased  quantity  of  carbon 
may,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  be  assimilated  by  the  leaf.*  He  supposes 
that,  at  the  epoch  of  the  growth  of  those  enormous  primeval  forests  which 
supplied  the  material  of  the  coal  formation,  the  atmosphere  was  highly 
charged  with  carbonic  acid,  as  well  as  with  humidity  ; and  that  from  this 
source  the  ferns,  lycopodiacese,  and  conifer®  of  that  era  were  enabled  to 
attain  their  gigantic  proportions.  He  imagines  that  they  not  only  thus  con- 
verted into  organised  products  an  immense  amount  of  carbonic  acid  which 
had  been  previously  liberated  by  some  change  in  the  mineral  world,  but  that 
by  removing  it  from  the  atmosphere  they  prepared  the  earth  for  the  residence 
of  a higher  class  of  animals.  It  is  now  regarded  by  scientists  as  a fixed  fact 
that  the  whole  vast  accumulation  of  carbon  at  present  in  the  earth  was  at  one 
time  a component  part  of  the  atmosphere,  and  recent  investigations  and  ex- 
periments justify  the  assertion  of  M.  Brongniart.  Five  parts  in  ten  thousand 
is  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  now  contained  in  our  atmosphere,  and  this 
seems  to  be  in  general  as  much  as  plants  require  ; but  it  is  not  at  all  im- 
probable that  in  those  early  epochs  a higher  percentage  may  have  existed,  for 
we  know  by  direct  experiment  that  plants  will  thrive  in  an  atmosphere  of 
from  five  to  eight  percent,  of  carbonic  acid,  provided  they  are  supplied  with 
strong  sunlight  ; and  we  know  that  in  those  regions  where  a larger  percentage 
does  exist  plants  seem  to  thrive  with  increased  vigour.  Thus,  in  the  Lake 
Solfatara,  in  Italy,  where  carbonic  acid  gas  escapes  from  the  bottom  with  such 
violence  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  ebullition,  floating  islands  are  constantly 
being  formed,  which  consist  of  confervas  and  other  simple  cellular  plants. 
The  celebrated  springs  of  Gottingen,  which  abound  in  carbonic  acid,  are 
another  example ; for  there,  also,  we  find  the  surrounding  vegetation  of 
increased  luxuriance  ; appearing  earlier  in  spring,  and  continuing  later  in 
autumn.  So  it  may  be  that  the  leaf  rendered  our  atmosphere  respirable,  as 
well  as  keeps  it  so  to-day,  by  the  removal  of  an  ingredient  so  destructive  to 
animal  life. 

Let  us  analyse  this  a little  further.  What  do  we  mean  by  the  statement  that 
leaf  action  is  keeping  our  atmosphere  respirable  to-day. 

One  of  the  great  drawbacks  or  hindrances  to  rapid  investigation  in  any  of 
the  natural  sciences  is  the  temptation  to  depart  from  the  main  line  of  study, 
and  to  search  out  the  side  questions  ; because  nature  is  so  complex  in  her  struc- 
ture that  we  cannot  search  one  line  far  without  finding  it  linked  and  interlinked 
with  those  which  seem  to  be  of  equal,  or  even  greater,  importance.  Keeping  this 
in  view,  then,  we  will  content  ourselves  with  the  simple  statement  of  the 
phenomena  of  animal  respiration,  without  going  at  all  into  its  interesting 
details.  In  the  act  of  respiration  the  animal  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air  by 
means  of  the  blood  cells,  or  disks,  which,  so  to  speak,  come  in  contact  with  it 
as  it  is  spread  out  in  the  tissue  of  the  lungs.  At  the  same  time  that  it  absorbs 
its  oxygen  it  liberates  large  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Vegetable  respi- 
ration is  the  reverse  of  this  : oxygen  is  eliminated,  and  carboaio  acid  gas 
received.  Thus  are  the  two  kingdoms  of  the  organic  world  dependent  upon 
each  other,  the  plant  furnishing  the  oxygen  that  the  animal  consumes,  and  the 
animal  the  carbonic  acid  that  the  plant  consumes.  Is  there  not  an  evidence 
of  reasoning  and  design,  from  some  source,  in  this  arrangement  ? 

But  the  question  that  comes  most  pertinently  home  to  us  to-day  is,  How 
are  we,  as  farmers  and  horticulturists,  to  derive  any  benefit  from  a knowledge 
of  leaf  physiology  ? How  are  our  acres  to  be  benefited  thereby  P Can  we 
ensure  better  and  larger  crops  ? I answer,  most  assuredly,  Yes,  if  we  will 
systematically  put  in  practice  the  ideas  we  gain  from  a study  of  our  subject ; 
not  only  individually,  but  collectively,  for  oftentimes  if  we  would  profit  by 
Nature’s  laws  we  must  enact  State  and  national  laws  to  harmonise  with  them. 

* Carpenter’s  Principles  of  Comparative  Physiology. 


Let  ns  take  an  example  of  tho  latter  point.  We  have  all  of  us  suffered 
more  or  less  from  the  effects  of  drought,  and  we  hear  much  said  in  connection 
therewith  regarding  tho  preservation  of  our  forests.  The  press  of  the  country, 
both  agricultural  and  general,  is  filled  with  it  at  times.  The  leading  argu- 
ments seem  to  be  that  the  dank,  moist  atmosphere  of  our  woodlands  is 
occasioned  by  the  deep  shade  from  the  foliage  preventing  the  sun’s  warm  rays 
from  penetrating  and  dispersing  it  by  evaporation,  and  that  the  soil  of  wood- 
lands is  also  protected  from  the  parching  effect  of  the  sun's  influence  and  from 
drying  winds;  consequently  such  soils  prove  to  be  reservoirs  for  water,  and 
in  time  of  drought  will  keep  the  streams  well  fed.  Undoubtedly  these  views 
are  correct,  and  forests  do  play  important  parts  in  lessening  the  injurious 
effects  of  drought ; but  to  my  mind  there  is  a stronger  reason  yet  why  these 
leaf  treasuries  should  be  carefully  guarded.  We  have  seen  that  the  surface  of 
the  leaf  is  abundantly  supplied  with  mouths,  or  pores,  for  the  transpiration  of 
sap.  Numerous  experimenters  have  investigated  this  subject,  and  have  placed 
on  record  many  interesting  facts  connected  therewith,  which  go  to  show  that 
the  quantity  of  pure  water  daily  transpired  is  immense,  and  that  forests  make 
a damp  atmosphere  for  miles  around,  simply  from  this  transpired  matter. 

According  to  Hales,  a cabbage  presenting  a surface  of  2,73G  square  inches 
exhaled  from  day  to  day  nineteen  ounces,  and  on  some  days  as  high  as  twenty- 
five  ounces,  and  theBe  days  of  twelve  hours  only  ; a sunflower  from  twenty  to 
thirty  'ounces,  &c.,  long  lists  being  given.  According  to  Johnston,  the 
English  agricultural  chemist,  a field  in  crop  to  grain  or  grass  will  transpire 
from  3,000,000  to  5,000,000  pounds  of  water  in  its  season’s  growth  ; an  immense 
amount,  we  must  all  acknowledge.  We  know  that  a rainfall  of  one  inch  is 
equal  to  one  hundred  and  one  tons  of  water  to  the  acre.  At  this  ratio,  could 
all  this  evaporated  water  be  returned  in  the  shape  of  rain,  it  would  amount  to 
an  inch  and  a-half  to  two  inches.  If  one  acre  of  grass  can  give  a result  as 
wonderful  as  this,  what  will  be  the  effect  of  large  tracts  devoted  to  forestry  ? 
In  this  connection  we  cannot  but  admire  the  silent  workings  of  Nature,  as, 
unseen  and  almost  undetected,  she  carries  on  these  stupendous  operations. 

The  leaves  of  aquatic  plants  perform  essentially  the  same  offices  as  those 
which  have  their  habitat  upon  the  land,  and  there  is  reason  for  the  belief  that 
they  in  no  small  degree  contribute  to  the  purification  of  the  waters  wherein 
they  grow,  and  of  which,  in  many  instances,  both  we  and  our  cattle  drink. 
When  our  various  State  legislatures  are  called  upon  to  pass  laws  regarding 
the  purification  of  streams,  as  in  time  they  will  be,  and  as  is  now  being  done 
in  Connecticut,  we  shall  hear  more  and  know  more  of  the  action  of  the  leaves 
of  aquatic  plants  regarding  this  important  office. 

We  see  carbon  extracted  from  the  air  through  the  leaf,  and  stored  within 
the  living  tissues  of  plants — a process  universal  throughout  the  whole  vege- 
table world.  It  is  within  our  province  as  inquiring  agriculturists  to  follow  it 
still  further,  and  learn  of  its  action  within  the  soil  we  cultivate  ; for  it  becomes 
incorporated  with  it,  sooner  or  later,  as  organic  matter,  by  the  decay  of 
vegetable  growth.  During  the  decay  a portion  of  the  matter  escapes  in  the 
form  of  gas  ; the  remainder  undergoes  a slow  process  of  combustion,  leaving 
the  carbon  as  charcoal,  in  which  form  it  always  remains  one  of  the  most 
indestructible  elements.  The  agricultural  value  of  charcoal  does  not  consist 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  a component  of  plants,  but  upon  other  offices  of  great 
importance  which  it  porforms.  It  makes  the  soil  retentive  of  manures,  because 
it  is  one  of  the  greatest  absorbents  of  gases  known,  receiving  them  not  alone 
from  the  decaying  matter  of  the  soil,  but  from  the  air  as  well.  Both  air  and 
water,  in  their  circulation  through  a carbonaceous  soil,  readily  part  with  their 
fertilizing  gases  to  this  greedily  absorbing  agent.  It  also  gives  power  to  the 
soil  to  absorb  moisture,  because  it  is  itself  an  absorbent  of  water.  We  all 
know  with  what  great  rapidity  peaty  soils,  which  are  simply  carbonaceous  soilp, 
absorb  moisture,  and  with  what  evidant  reluctance  they  part  with  it.  Decayed 
vegetable  matter  darkens  the  soil,  rendering  it  warmer  ; for  we  all  know  that 
a dark  surface  will  absorb  more  of  the  sun’s  rays  than  a light  one.  A dark 
coat  is  warmer  to  our  backs  than  a white  one,  although  of  the  same  weight 
and  texture.  The  decay  of  vegetable  matter  is  always  accompanied  by  the 
evolution  of  heat — perhaps  not  sensible  to  our  feelings,  but  the  rootlets  of  the 
growing  plant  realize  it  and  are  quick  to  respond  to  it.  Is  there  not  food  for 
reflection  here?  Is  our  little  leaf  to  be  despised  when  its  changes  and  many 
influences  are  thus  traced  out  ? I think  not,  for  it  opens  the  whole  theory  of 
the  application  of  manures,  either  of  our  barn-yard  composts,  or  of  the  so- 
called  commercial  fertilizers. 

Aside  from  its  utility  in  agriculture,  we  can  view  carbon  as  a wonderful 
curiosity  of  nature,  for  in  its  universality  of  condition  we  find  it  varying  from 
lampblack,  with  its  velvety  softness,  to  the  unyielding  hardness  of  the  brilliant 
diamond. 

The  grasses  of  the  world,  over  six  thousand  species,  or  nearly  one-sixth  of 
all  the  flowering  plants,  can  legitimately  come  within  the  subject  of  our 
inquiry,  for  they  are  leading  crops  in  most  sections.  The  principal  point  is 
that  a leaf,  when  grown,  never  changes  its  form  or  size,  and  that  when  quickly 
grown  its  size  is  far  larger  than  when  its  formation  is  slower.  The  leaves  of 
grass  follow  this  rule  ; hence  would  we  have  large  grass  we  must  grow  it 
quickly,  producing  a large  leaf,  valuable  not  alone  for  itself,  but  because  it 
also  adds  to  the  volume  of  the  stem. 

The  fruit  culturist  will  thoughtfully  consider  the  subject  of  pruning  in  its 
relation  to  the  proportionate  capacity  of  the  leaf  to  the  plant  and  the  fruit, 
and  will  guard  his  knife  accordingly. 

The  anatomy  of  all  leafy  structures  ; the  physiology  depending  thereon, 
including  absorption  and  inhibition ; the  circulation  of  nutritive  fluids ; 
respiration,  exhalation,  nutrition  or  growth,  secretion,  the  evolution  of 
electricity  and  heat,  and  the  chemistry  of  leaf  action,  should  all  be  familiar 
ground  to  the  agriculturist,  for  the  leaf  is  the  most  important  portion  of  the 
plant — the  business  portion,  so  to  speak — and  he  who  would  grow  his  crop  well 
must  understand  the  relationship. 

Putting  aside  its  physiological  history,  and  looking  at  it  from  a commercial 
point  of  view,  we  see  grand  and  ever-increasing  tests  of  its  utility  as  supply- 
ing food  or  comfort  to  man.  Beginning  with  our  simple  garden  vegetables 
whose  leaves  are  edible,  we  stray  from  one  item  to  another  with  augmenting 
interest,  for  we  find  that  our  subject  includes  those  leaves  in  vast  abundance 
whose  medicinal  qualities  restore  our  impaired  functions — tea,  the  solace  of 
old  women,  with  the  leaves  of  thirty-two  different  species  used  as  substitutes, 
and  as  many  more  tried  and  rejected  ; and  tobacco,  that  vile  weed  so  univer- 
sally used  to  soothe  the  petty  and  perplexing  cares  of  man.  Our  little  leaf 
stores  up  food  in  the  form  of  grain,  and  grain  we  know  forms  the  chief  food 
of  man,  besides  enabling  him  to  get  rich  on  “ corners.”  It  furnishes  dyes  soft 
and  beautiful,  and  offers  the  artist  subjects  for  his  easel.  The  decorator 
copies  it  to  beautify  the  interior  of  our  homes  ; the  architect  refers  to  it  as 
the  first  material  used  in  constructing  dwellings  ; and  Holy  Writ  assures  us 
that  it  was  the  first  article  used  for  clothing  by  the  first  human  pair  In  the 
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earliest  historic  period.  The  geologist  finds  its  impressions  and  petrifactions 
deeply  buried  within  tho  ground,  and  infers  much  of  earth’s  history  there- 
from ; tho  botanist  revels  in  its  unending  beauties,  and  lends  bis  aid  to  the 
naturalist  in  solving  the  vexed  problem  of  evolution  ; but  to  the  physi- 
ologist alone  are  its  gigantic  labours  in  making  this  world  habitable  for  man 
revealed. 


Itplitg  to  Queries. 

II are  field. — Wo  can  only  recommend  the  use  of  sulphur  in  the  old-fashioned 
way.  It  might  be  prudent  to  destroy  the  crop. 

H.S. — You  may  water  with  the  hose  with  perfect  safety,  but,  of  course, 
not  when  the  temperature  is  at  a maximum.  Excess  of  light  with  lack  of 
moisture  will  render  cucumbers  bitter  ; but  they  will  bear  much  light  without 
harm  if  not  distressed  in  any  other  way. 

Hardy  Ferns. — W.  J. — If  the  position  is  ready  for  their  reception  it  will  be 
much  better  to  plant  them  out  at  once  than  to  keep  them  in  pots  until  the 
autumn.  Planted  at  once  they  will,  with  due  attention  to  the  watering,  be- 
come well  established  by  the  autumn,  and  be  in  the  best  possible  condition 
for  making  a strong  growth  next  season. 

Polly  wolly. — It  is  a crime  against  humanity  and  common  sense  to  keep 
parrots  without  water.  They  may  live,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  not  easy  to  kill  these 
birds.  But  what  of  that  ? They  are  not  put  into  cages  by  good  people  to  be 
subjected  to  torture.  “ They  say  ” that  parrots  do  not  drink,  but  prudent 
people  observe  for  themselves,  and  pay  but  little  attention  to  what  they  say. 
Give  your  parrots  water,  and  observe  and  reflect  on  what  may  happen. 

Clematis. — G.  H. — The  examples  of  Clematis  Jackmanni  that  are  not 
growing  so  freely  as  in  previous  years  have  probably  exhausted  the  soil,  and 
require  the  assistance  of  a rich  top  dressing,  or  two  or  three  liberal  applica- 
tions of  liquid  manure,  which  should  be  of  a moderate  degree  of  strength.  A 
mulch  of  half  rotted  manure  would  be  highly  beneficial,  but  it  is  too  unsightly 
to  admit  of  its  application  to  plants  trained  to  walls  of  the  dwelling  houses, 
or  occupying  prominent  positions.  A dressing  of  some  artificial  fertilizer  would 
afford  them  the  desired  assistance,  and  would  be  easy  of  application,  and 
Clay’s  Fertilizer  and  Jensen’s  Fish  Manure  may  be  mentioned  as  being  the 
most  suitable.  Apply  sufficient  to  cover  the  surface  to  a depth  of  about 
one  third  of  an  inch,  and  then  very  lightly  prick  it  into  the  border,  but  be 
careful  not  to  stir  the  soil  deep  enough  to  injure  the  roots. 

Violas. — S.  M. — The  best  time  for  propagating  violas  depends  upon  the 
season  in  which  they  are  required  in  flower.  The  plants  required  for  spring 
bedding  should  be  raised  from  cuttings  struck  early  in  July,  and  those  for  the 
embellishment  of  the  flower  garden  during  the  summer  season  at  the  end  of 
the  month.  The  stock  raised  at  the  first  of  the  two  periods  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  a Dursery  bed  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  struck,  and  be  bedded  out  at 
the  middle  or  end  of  September.  Those  intended  for  summer  flowering  should 
be  planted  in  a bed  of  soil  in  a frame,  where  they  should  remain  until  the 
spring.  The  following  varieties  comprise  the  best  at  present  in  cultivation  : 
Acme,  Archibald  Grant,  Ardwell  Gem,  Bullion,  Chelsea  Bell,  Countess  of 
Kintore,  Crimson  Gem,  Goldfinder,  Holyrood,  King  of  the  Bedders,  Lutea 
grandiflora,  Mrs.  Gray,  Purple  Gem,  Psyche,  Sovereign,  Vestal,  Virginalis, 
and  Yellow  Boy. 

Marguerites  — S.S. — You  will  find  the  varietiesof  Chrysanthemum  frutescens 
very  useful  in  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory  snd  for  the  supply  of  flowers 
for  decorative  purposes  in  a cut  state.  To  ensure  strong  plants  for  flowering 
during  the  spring  and  the  early  part  of  the  summer  it  is  necessary  to  strike 
the  cuttings  in  the  course  of  the  previous  summer,  and  have  them  well 
established  by  the  autumn.  In  growing  them  in  pots  under  glass  use  a rather 
rich  compost,  consisting  of  turfy  loam,  well-rotted  manure  and  sand,  the 
manure  to  be  employed  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  four  parts  of  the  loam. 
To  cultivate  them  successfully  in  the  open  the  plants  must  be  strong  and 
bushy  when  they  are  bedded  out  and  have  a sunny  position.  The  soil  in 
which  they  are  planted  must  not  be  over  rich,  or  they  will  produce  an  excess 
of  leafage.  The  number  of  varieties  is  not  large,  and  the  best  are  Alice 
Crousse,  Etoile  d’Or,  Frutescens,  and  Ilalleri  maxima. 

Epacris. — W.  G.  H.— The  cultural  requirements  of  the  epacris  can  be 
explained  in  a very  few  words.  In  the  cultivation  of  the  epacris  the  chief 
points  are  to  provide  good  fibrous  peat  and  well  drained  pots,  to  water  care- 
fully, and  to  place  them,  when  indoors,  in  a position  in  which  they  can  enjoy 
uninterrupted  light  and  a free  circulation  of  air  when  the  weather  is  such  as 
to  admit  of  the  free  ventilation  of  the  structure.  It  is  necessary  to  prune 
them  annually,  and  this  is  done  by  cutting  the  shoots  back,  soon  after  the 
plants  have  flowered,  to  within  half  an  inch  or  so  of  the  base.  Place  in  a pit, 
or  other  structure,  where  they  can  be  kept  rather  close  and  warm,  to  assist 
them  to  break  freely,  and  on  the  young  shoots  attaining  a length  of  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  shift  into  pots  one  size  larger.  The  finest  of  the  numerous 
varieties  now  in  cultivation  are  the  following  : Ardentissima,  Campanulata 
rubra  grandiflora,  Coccinea  major,  Eclipse,  Hyacinthifiora  candidissima, 
Hyacinthillora  carminata,  Lady  Alice  Peel,  Miniata  splendens,  Rosea  eleganr, 
Vesuvius,  Waltoni. 

Pansies. — W.  Smith. — The  chief  difficulty  with  which  cultivators  in  the 
southern  and  eastern  counties  have  to  contend  is  tho  dryness  of  the  atmosphere 
during  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  and  very  little  can  be  dono  to  overoome 
it.  The  most  suitable  place  for  pansios,  whether  in  pots  or  planted  out,  is  the 
north  side  of  a rather  tall  hedge,  as  they  are  then  screened  from  the  sun,  and 
at  the  same  time  enjoy  a free  circulation  of  air  about  them.  The  soil  best 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  these  flowers  is  one  that  is  deep,  friable, 
moderately  rich,  and  well  drained.  Where  the  soil  is  very  light  a liberal 
addition  of  strong  loam  will  be  highly  beneficial  ; and,  on  tho  contrary,  soils  that 
are  naturally  heavy  should  have  incorporated  with  them  drift  sand,  walk  sweep- 
ings, or  some  other  grit.  Generally  speaking,  a liberal  dressing  of  leafmould 
and  manure  in  equal  proportions  and  a deep  stirring  of  tho  soil  will  bo 
Hullicient.  Annual  renewal  of  the  stock  from  cuttings  is  necessary,  and  tho 
young  shoots  that  rise  from  the  base  should  bo  selected.  Take  the  cuttings  in 
July  or  early  in  August,  and  insert  them  in  pots  or  a bed  eithor  made  up  in  a 
frame  or  on  the  north  side  of  a wall.  The  soil  in  tho  beds  should 
be  well  broken  up,  and  tho  surfaco  be  covored  with  a thin  layer 
of  sand.  Sprinkle  the  cuttings  lightly  onco  or  twico  a-day  according 
to  tho  weather,  and  as  soon  as  struck  plant  tho  show  and  fancy 
varieties  in  a bed  of  soil  made  up  in  a cold  frame,  in  which  thoy  can  remain 
until  February.  If  thoy  are  to  be  grown  in  pots,  put  them  in  throe-inch  pots 
when  rooted  and  shift  them  into  five  or  six  inch  pots  at  the  ond  of  January  or 


early  in  February.  As  you  purpose  competing  in  classes  for  twenty-four, 
you  should  certainly  grow  not  less  than  thirty-six  varieties  of  each  section. 
The  under-mentioned  are  the  best  in  their  respective  shades  of  colours,  and 
are  arranged  in  their  order  of  merit.  Fancies. — Mary  Tate  (Laird  and  Sons), 
W.  Cuthbertson  (Dobbie),  Catherine  Agnes  (Dobbie),  Miss  Bliss  (Downie  and 
Laird),  Evelyn  Bruce  (McComb),  James  Gardner  (Downie  and  Laird),  Mrs. 
Findlay  (Samson),  Mrs.  T.  McComb  (McComb),  Mrs.  Jamieson 
(Downie  and  Laird),  Mrs.  G.  P.  Frame  (Weir),  Bob  Montgomery 
(Paul),  Craigforth  (Brodie),  Endymion  (W.  Dickson),  Miss  J.  Orkney 
(Dobbie),  Mrs.  W.  Stewart  (Stewart),  David  Saundeis  (Paul),  John 
Gold  (Weir),  Agnes  Mitchell  (Paul),  Mrs.  J.  Stewart  (Paul),  Mrs.  J. 
Downie  (Sutherland),  Mrs.  Goodwin  (Dobbie),  Mrs.  Storrie  (Paul),  Charlie 
StaDsell  (Stansell),  Perfection  (Dickson  and  Go.),  Mrs.  Barrie  (Downie  and 
Laird),  Ruby  (Laird  and  Sons),  Mrs.  Forrester  (Downie  and  Laird),  David 
Wallace  (Stewart),  Earl  Beaconsfield  (Samson),  Mrs.  Duncan  (Robertson), 
Bessie  Stewart  (Paul),  Maggie  Wier  (Frew),  Mrs.  Sword  (Sutherland),  Flora’s 
Gem  (Matheson),  A.  Macmillan  (Dobbie),  Robert  Goodwin  (Dobbie). 

Show  Flowers. — Dark  Selfs. — Rev.  J.  Morrison  (Taylor),  D.  Malcolm 
(Cuthbertson),  Peter  Lyle  (Paul),  Mauve  Queen  (Paul),  Andrew  Miller  (Paul), 
Crossbill  Gem,  Harry  Paul  (Paul),  Alexander  Watt  (Paul).  White  Selfs. — 
Mrs.  Galloway  (Paul),  Mrs.  Dobbie  (Dobbie),  Mrs.  Cadzow  (Dobbie),  Mrs. 
Turnbull  (Dobbie),  Mrs.  Goodall  (Paul).  Yellow  Selfs. — Gomar  (Ross),  G. 
McMillan  (Dobbie),  William  Crockart  (Dobbie),  Lizzie  Stewart  (Dickson  and 
Co.),  Golden  Bee  (Paul).  White  Grounds. — Mrs.  J.  G.  Paul  (Paul),  Mrs. 
James  Millar  (Paul),  Jessie  Foote  (Downie  and  Laird),  Miss  Ritchie  (Dobbie), 
Miss  Barr  (Robertson),  Jeanie  Grieve  (Dickson  and  Co.),  Miss  Meikle  (Paul), 
Mrs.  Stewart  (Stewart),  Miss  Baird  (Paul).  Yellow  Grounds. — D.  Dalglish 
(Robertson),  William  Robin  (Paul),  J.  B.  Robertson  (Robertson),  Robert 
Pollock  (Paul),  Lizzie  Bulloch  (Sutherland),  Lord  F.  Cavendish  (Robertson), 
Thomas  Ritchie  (Robertson),  Bailie  Cochrane  (Dickson),  G.  S.  Veitch 
(White).  


literature. 

— -♦ 

Library  of  English  Literature  (Cassell),  by  Henry  Morley,  is  hurrying  to 
completion,  and  will  be  a valuable  addition  to  the  substantial  library,  and 
we  hope  the  possessors  may  find  time  to  “ dip  into  it”  frequently  for 
intellectual  refreshment.  The  part  (42)  now  before  us  treats  of  the  more  im- 
portant poetical  works  produced  between  1590  and  1597,  a category  including 
the  worksof  Shakspere,  Drayton,  Spenser, and  Daniel.  Mr.  Morley  has  such  a 
fine  judgment  of  proportion,  and  so  firm  a grasp  of  his  subject,  that  to  find  a 
fault  in  his  work  may  be  in  the  way  of  hypercriticism,  but  we  feel  strongly 
tempted  to  object  in  extenso  to  the  copious  quotations  from  Shakspere,  for  it 
should  be  assumed  by  all  compilers,  that  the  reader  has  always  near  at  hand 
the  works  of  the  immortal  poet,  and  in  his  head  a key  to  all  references.  In 
every  selection  of  sonnets,  we  find  many  from  the  same  source,  and  they  block 
the  way  against  others  that  are  less  knowD,  and  may  with  advantage  to  the 
general  reader  be  hunted  up,  because  the  general  reader  cannot  find  them  for 
himself. 

Familiar  Garden  Flowers  (Cassell)  has  reached  the  89th  part,  and  will  bs 
completed  in  a century.  Mr.  Hulme’s  figures  in  this  number  give  us  border 
pinks  and  sweet  williams.  In  the  description  of  the  last-named  the  editor 
describes  the  raising  of  double  varieties,  of  which,  at  present,  there  arc  very 
few  in  cultivation. 

Dord  Gallery  (Cassell)  has  reached  part  40,  which  contains  : Saul  and  the 

Witch  of  Endor,  the  Indian  Mother,  the  Valiant  Charge  of  Don  Quixote, 
the  Dwelling  of  the  Ogre,  and  the  Crea'ion  of  Birds. 

Quentin  Durward  is  the  story  now  in  progress  in  the  sumptuous  edition  of 
the  Waverley  novels  in  course  of  publication  by  Messrs.  Ward  and  Lock. 
The  illustrations  are  beautiful,  and  the  printing  is  perfeot.  This  will  make  a 
grand  library  edition  of  “ The  Wizard  of  the  North.” 

From  Messrs.  Ward  and  Lock  we  have  received  : A mateur  Work,  part  56, 

Universal  Instructor,  part  20  ; Whiston’s  Jos'phus, -parti)  ; Langhorne’ s Plutarch , 
part  8 ; Library  of  National  Information,  part  20  ; Popular  Histories,  part  9 ; 
and  Sylvia's  Home  Journal. 

Ladies’ Gazette  of  Fashion  and  Ladies'  Treasury  have  special  attractions  for 
the  angels  of  the  house,  but  as  they  both  contain  interesting  papers  on 
subjects  far  away  from  fashion  and  folly,  the  fiends  (who,  of  oourse,  are  of 
the  male  sex)  will  be  permitted  to  scan  their  bright  pages. 


Jflarftets. 

— ♦ — 

COVENT  GARDEN.  Cut  Flowers. 


Fruit. 

Apticots 

, ..per  doz. 

0s.  Od. 

to  0?.  8d. 

Cheriies  

0s.  3(1. 

„ 0s.  Od. 

Figs 

Is.  Od. 

,,  2s.  Cd. 

Oonseberiies  . . 

. .per  quart; 

0s.  2d. 

,,  0s.  41. 

Grapes 

. ..  _ per  lb. 

Is.  6d. 

„ 3 i.  0d. 

Lemons  

. ..  per  case  15s.  Od. 

,,25j.  Od. 

Melons 

Is.  Od. 

„ 2s.  01. 

Peaches 

...  per  doz. 

2s.  Od. 

„ Os.  Od. 

Pine-apples,  English,  per 

lb 

Is.  01. 

,,  2s.  Od 

Strawberries  . 

0s.  41. 

„ Is.  Od. 

Vegetables. 

Artichokes,  Globe,  per  dz. 

2s.  01.  to  3s.  Od. 

Beans,  French 

..  - per  lb. 

0s.  4d. 

„ 0s.  0d. 

Beet  ...... 

. _ per  doz. 

Is.  Od. 

„ 2).  Od. 

Cabbages  

. ..per  doz. 

Is.  Od. 

„ 2s.  01. 

Carrots  

. ...  per  bun. 

0s.  4d. 

„ 08.  Od. 

Cauliflowers  — . 

per  doz. 

2s.  Od. 

„ 3s  0 l. 

Cucumbers 

each 

0s.  4d. 

„ 0s.  8d. 

Endive  

...  per  doz. 

Is.  0d. 

„ Is.  Oil. 

Herbs  

per  bunch 

0s.  3d. 

„ Oh.  4(1. 

Home-radlsh  .. 

..  per  bun. 

8s.  0d. 

,,  4s.  0d. 

Lettuces,  Cabbage,  per  doz. 

0s.  8d. 

„ Is.  0d. 

Lettuce,  Coh  .. , 

0s.  01. 

,,  Is.  0,1. 

Mint,  Green 

. ..  por  bun. 

0s.  3d. 

„ 0s.  4d 

Mushrooms 

. per  basket 

Is.  0(1. 

„ Is.  0.1 

Onions  

. per  bunch 

Oh.  4<l. 

„ 0s.  Od 

Parsley  

Or  3d. 

„ Oh.  4,1. 

Poas 

. . per  quart 

Is.  0(1. 

,,  Is  (id. 

Ra  1 1 jd 1 1 ■ h ..per  doz.  hunch 

0s.  Od. 

„ Is.  0,1. 

Hina  11  SuludiuK 

..  per  pun. 

Os.  Hd. 

,,  0h.  4(1. 

Spinach  ...... 

per  bushel 

2s.  Od. 

„ 8s.  Od. 

Tomatoes 

por  Hi. 

OH.  0(1. 

„ 0s.  8(1. 

Turnips 

. per  bunch 

0s.  4(1, 

„ 0s.  Od. 

Bouvardias oer  bunch 

Carnations,  per  doz.  blms. 
Eucharis,  per  doz.  blooms 
Gardenias,  per  doz.  blooms 
Gladioli  ...  .per  doz.  bun. 
Heliotropes.perdoz.  sprays 
Lapageria,  per  doz.  blooms 

Lilies  per  doz.  blooms 

Marguerites,  per  doz.  bun. 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  bun. 
Pelargoniums,  Zonal,  per 

doz.  trusses  

Pelargoniums,  per  doz. 

trusses  

Roses por  doz.  blms. 

Roses,  Tea . . per  doz.  blms. 
R ises,  Moss,  por  doz.  bun. 
Steph  inotis.  per  doz.  sprays 

Stocks  per  doz.  bun. 

Sweet  Peas. .[er  doz.  bun. 
Tropmolum  ..per  doz.  bun. 
Tuberoses ..pur  doz. 


0s.  01.  to  Is.  Od  . 

Is  01.  , 

, Is.  0 1. 

2s.  Od.  , 

, 8s.  Od. 

2s.  Od.  , 

, 3s.  0 t. 

5s.  01.  , 

, 7s.  Oil. 

0s.  Oil.  , 

, 0s.  8d. 

Is.  Od.  , 

, 2s.  Od. 

2s.  Od.  . 

, 3s.  Od. 

3s.  Od.  , 

, 5s.  Od. 

3s.  0d.  , 

, r»s.  od. 

0s.  Od.  , 

„ Os.  81. 

0s.  8(1.  , 

, Is.  01. 

Is.  0 1.  , 

, Is.  0 1. 

0s.  Hd.  , 

, Is.  0,1. 

Is.  0d.  , 

, 5s.  Od. 

is.  Od.  , 

. 2s.  01. 

3s.  0,1.  , 

, 4 s.  0d. 

4s.  Oil.  , 

, 5s.  Od. 

Is.  Od.  , 

, 2s.  Od. 

0s.  Oil.  , 

, Is.  Od. 

BOROUGH  AND  SPIT  A I,  FI  ELDS. 
Potatoes. 

RegenlH per  ton  (its.  to  8, is- 

Magnum  iionum por  ton  7>i.  ,,  Sit. 

Scot  cl  Champion  per  ton  lids.  ,,  til's. 

Jersey  Kill lieys,  New  ..per  owt.  1(».  ..  Us. 
Jersey  Rounds,  New  ..perowt.  8s.  ,,  10s, 
St.  Mu'll  Kidneys,  Now,  por  cwt.  Os.  ,,  1 X 

St.  Male  Rounds,  Now,  per  cwt  7s.  „ 0s 

Lisbon  Rounds perowt.  Os.  „ 8». 
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D. 

of 

D. 

of 

Sun. 

Moon, 

High  Water  at 

M.tmp. 

Anniversaries,  Festivals, 

SOlltllH 

After 

Noon. 

Rians. 

Sets. 

London  Bridge. 

Liverpool  Dook. 

uvrK.of 
40  yrn. 
Ohli- 
wlck. 

Orchids  in  Flower. 

Day 

of 

Yr. 

M. 

w. 

OtClHtUKNlKH,  HlSlOUU  Al.  NoiKS^  &0. 

Morn. 

After. 

Morn. 

Aftor. 

Morn. 

After. 

1886 

1 

s 

6th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

H.  M. 
4 25 

M.  H. 

6 5 

11.  M. 

7 16 

If.  M. 

6 0 

II.  M. 

8 25 

If.  M. 

2 18 

If.  M. 

2 12 

If.  M. 

11  43 

If.  M. 

in  0, 

Aoriilos  rosoum  

Sylhet. 

1883 

213 

2 

M 

Buttlo  of  Sedan,  1870. 

4 26 

6 1 

7 <14 

7 21 

8 56 

3 6 

3 23 

O 7 

0 31 

63*2 

Bransia  verrucosa  

Gautemala. 

214 

H 

Tu 

Bank  of  England  founded,  1732. 

4 28 

5 57 

7 42 

8 42 

9 27 

3 53 

4 16 

0 53 

1 18 

63’2 

Gat t ley  a labiata  

Brazil. 

215 

4 

w 

(1.  Gnnniog  iliod,  1827. 

4 30 

5 53 

7 41 

10  1 

9 54 

4 41 

5 6 

1 41 

2 6 

632 

Oypripodium  Hodoni  

Gar.  hyb. 

216 

5 

Til 

Lord  lloive  died,  1799.  ("burgli  born,  1814. 

4 31 

5 46 

7 10 

11  17 

10  21 

5 28 

5 51 

2 31 

2 53 

63*1 

Dondrobium  chryganthum  

Nepal. 

217 

6 

F 

I*  First  Quarter,  9b.  6m.  after.  Duke  of  Kdiu- 

4 33 

5 10 

7 38 

Aftor. 

10  52 

6 14 

0 38 

3 16 

3 39 

63*1 

Miltonia  Moroliana  

Brazil. 

218 

7 

S 

Qaeon  Caroline  died,  1821. 

4 85 

5 33 

7 36 

1 39 

11  24 

7 3 

7 30 

4 3 

4 28 

63*0 

Staukopea  Hhattlo  worth! 

Colombia. 
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Maidenhead  horticultural  society.— The  annual 

SHOW  of  this  Society  will  bo  bold  in  tho  grounds  of  Bray  wick  Lodge,  Maidenhead 
(by  kind  permission  of  J.  llibbert,  Ksq.),  on  THURSDAY,  August  19,  1886.  Entries 
olosoon  Thursday,  August  12th.  Sobodulos  and  full  particulars  can  bo  obtained  on  applica- 
tion to  tho  Hon.  Soorotary,  Mr.  O.  King,  Ray  Park  Cottage,  Maidenhead. 


Reading  horticultural  society,  i886.-The  second  show 

will  bo  bold  on  WEDNESDAY,  August  25.  Schedules  to  bo  obtained  of  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  Wm.  Smith,  97,  London  Street,  Reading. 


©lijibiticms  anti  3$cetmrj8  for  tfje  lEnsmng  ®ceft. 

Monday,  August  2. — Warwick  Horticultural  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 
Monday,  August  2,  and  Tuesday,  August  3. — Northamptonshire  Horticultural 
Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Tuesday,  August  3.— Leice  ster  Horticultural  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 
Tuesday,  August  3. — Oxford  Union  Carnation  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 


Suction  Sale  for  tfje  Unstring  fSSeeft, 

Friday,  August  6. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  and  68,  Cheapside ; Orchids. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION.— Post  Tree  From  the  Office,  4,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  One  Copy,  2$d. : 3 Months,  3s. : 6 Months,  6s.  : One 
Year,  11s.  6d.  (including  the  Christmas  Number).  To  Amerioa,  Australia,  Belgium, 
Canada,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  India,  Italy,  Spain,  Sweden,  and 
Switzerland,  14s.  per  annum. 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS.  — Five  lines  and 
under,  body  type,  2s.  6d. ; each  additional  line,  6d. ; half  a oolumD,  £1 15s. ; a 
column,  £3 ; one  page,  £9. 

Advertisements  for  the  Current  Number  must  be  sent  not  later  than  Wednesday,  and 
for  Monthly  Parts  not  later  than  the  24th  of  each  Month,  addressed  to  the  Advertisement 
Office  of  the  Gardeners’  Magazine,  148  and  149,  Aldersgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  of  HORTICULTURAL  or  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES  and 
SHOWS  are  inserted  on  the  Leader  Page  at  Is.  per  line. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  OF  SITUATIONS  VACANT,  or  from  persons  seeking  employ- 
ment, Is.  each  four  lines  (28  words),  and  3d.  per  line  after. 
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SATURDAY,  JULY  31,  1886. 


Carnations  and  Picotees  have  now  attained  to  a higher  position 
in  public  esteem  than  they  have  ever  enjoyed  in  this  country  since 
the  far-off  day  when  the  “ great  Harwich  ” was  adopted  “ as  a presi- 
dent for  the  description  of  all  the  rest  ” and  the  “ stript  Sauadge,” 
the  “ blew  Hulo,”  and  the  “ Grimelo  or  Prince  ” were  regarded  as 
types  of  the  flowers  required.  Whether  it  is  good  for  a flower  to 
become  fashionable  we  are  not  prepared  to  say,  but  as  a matter  of 
fact  the  carnation  is  fashionable,  and  its  near  relatives  share  with  it 
the  sunshine  of  the  social  world,  being  at  once  fashionable  and 
popular  flowers.  The  exhibition  of  the  southern  section  of  the 
National  Carnation  Society,  at  South  Kensington,  on  Tuesday  last, 
justified  the  expectations  of  the  florists  who,  believing  this  to  be  a 
carnation  season,  prognosticated  a brilliant  display  at  the  first  of  the 
great  exhibitions.  Portunately  there  were  no  politics  about  to  dis- 
tract delicate  minds  or  make  pretence  of  dividing  honours.  The 
Dianthus  is  a divine  flower  and  glitters  in  the  garlands  of  the  gods; 
we  may  assign  it  to  the  care  of  Diana,  who  already  has  charge  of  the 
poppy  and  dittany,  for  a chaste  goddess  who  loved  Endymion  may 
be  trusted  to  keep  watch  over  the  flower  of  Jove  as  a part  of  her 
own  family  inheritance.  As  Diana  and  Proserpina  are  the  same, 
No.  1,109,  New  Series,— Vol.  XXIX. 


according  to  Lempriere,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  supposing  that 
some  very  fine  show  carnations  were  “let  fall  from  Dis’s  waggon” 
by  the  frightened  goddess.  The  supposition  brings  Perdita  near  to 
us  when  she  speaks  of  them  as  “ the  fairest  flowers  o’  the  season,” 
and  gives  a reason  for  their  exclusion  from  her  garden  ; for  that 
same  reason  is  one  of  the  best  examples  in  the  books  of  what  may 
bo  termed  a woman’s  logic.  But  let  that  pass  ; the  world  of  fashion 
came  to  see  carnations  and  picotees  on  Tuesday  last,  and  was  grati- 
fied. At  Oxford  on  Tuesday  next  the  world  of  learning  will  pay 
its  respects  to  these  flowers,  for  then  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell  will  secure 
for  the  Oxford  Union  of  carnation  cultivators  a substantial  and 
delightful  triumph. 

It  seems  proper  to  repeat  that  vve  do  not  know  if  it  is  good  for  a 
flower  to  be  fashionable.  Some  of  our  readers,  possibly  all  of  our 
readers,  may  happen  to  know  exactly  this  very  matter,  on  which  we 
profess  (and  feel  inclined  to  boast)  our  ignorance.  Fashions  change ; 
the  favourite  of  to-day,  whether  a man,  a horse,  a feather,  or  a 
flower,  may  be  rejected  to-morrow,  and  then  ? As  regards  the  man, 
rejection  may  be  a serious  matter,  involving  more  dreadfulness  than 
we  dare  to  think  of  with  the  carnations  before  us  ; but  as  regards 
the  flower,  we  incline  to  the  belief  that  it  can  live  and  be  loved,  can 
fill  its  place  in  art,  and  in  all  that  is  of  abiding  interest  to  humanity, 
without  any  aid  whatever  from  fashion.  Not  that  we  object  in  any 
way  to  the  approbation  of  the  representatives  of  passing  propriety 
in  dress,  manners,  and  conversation  ; for  it  must  be  good  for  such 
sometimes  to  take  note  of  the  lilies  how  they  grow  and  the  carna- 
tions how  they  smell ; but  we  find  more  comfort  in  the  reflection 
that  the  noblest  of  the  dianthus  family  are  the  flowers  of  the  people, 
and  in  the  heart  of  the  great  world  they  have  a better  home  than  in 
the  superficial  and  uncertain  regard  of  any  section  of  society  that 
adopts  a “mode”  as  a toy  for  a season.  These  are  hardy  plants  ; 
the  winters  do  not  harm  them — or,  at  all  events,  they  are  proof 
against  all  but  the  severest,  and  therefore  the  rarest,  shocks — and  the 
summer  is  usually  bright  enough  to  bring  their  flowers  to  perfection. 
But  they  have  one  special  quality  that,  although  “known”  from 
time  immemorial,  has  in  reality  but  lately  been  “ discovered,”  and 
that  is  their  complete  adaptability  to  thrive  in  town  gardens  where 
smoke  and  dust  prevail,  and  the  sunshine  at  its  best  is  much 
adulterated  by  the  prevailing  impurities  of  the  atmosphere.  We 
repeat,  as  a matter  of  importance,  that  the  fact  of  their  peculiar 
suitability  for  gardens  in  smoky  towns  has  but  lately  been  discovered, 
and  we  assign  full  credit  for  the  discovery  to  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell,  of 
Oxford,  who,  during  a series  of  years,  grew  carnations,  as  few  other 
men  can  grow  them,  in  a garden  overlooking  the  Wandsworth  Road 
Station  of  the  South-Western  Railway,  where,  throughout  the  round 
of  twenty-four  hours,  Sundays  and  week-days  alike,  the  “ blacks  ” 
are  showered  abroad  in  darkening  clouds  by  an  endless  succession  of 
locomotive  engines.  Our  report  on  Messrs.  Yeitch  and  Son’s  display 
illustrates  the  fact  in  another  way,  and  innumerable  illustrations  of 
less  magnitude  may  be  discovered  by  those  who  desire  them.  But 
Mr.  DodwelPs  triumphs  at  Wandsworth  Road  surpass  all  other  such 
experiences,  because  of  the  exceeding  badness  of  the  conditions  and 
the  exceeding  splendour  of  the  flowers. 

It  is  a point  of  high  importance  that  all  the  more  refined  exhi- 
bition varieties  of  carnations  and  picotees  are  good  border  plants, 
and,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term,  adapted  for  the  English 
garden.  A few  of  the  more  delicate  of  the  wire-edged  and  yellow- 
ground  picotees  may  perhaps  look  a little  dull  amidst  London  smoke, 
but  the  exceptions  in  this  great  family  of  lovely  flowers  are  of  no 
greater  moment  than  in  many  other  much-valued  groups  of  accommo- 
dating plants.  There  appears  to  prevail  an  injurious  and,  in  some 
instances,  unpardonable  misconception  on  this  point,  for  people  who 
should  know  better  are  given  to  preach  the  doctrine  that  the  border 
flowers  are  necessarily  of  inferior  quality.  We  repeat  that  a very 
large  proportion  of  the  finest  varieties  may  be  grown  to  perfection 
in  the  borders  of  a town  garden,  and  if  proof  he  wanting  it  may  now 
be  found  in  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons’  Nurseries  at  Chelsea,  where  a 
very  extensive  collection  of  named  varieties  show  their  best  colours 
and  delight  the  sense  with  the  fine  old-fashioned  spicy  carnation 
fragrance. 

It  may  be  expected  that  the  founder  of  the  Oxford  Union  will 
present  some  of  his  flowers  at  the  exhibition  announced  for  Tuesday 
next,  and  in  the  event  of  his  doing  so  we  may  safely  promise  and  pre- 
mise that  they  will  be  models  of  perfection.  It  is  of  larger  importance, 
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perhaps,  that  the  secrets  of  success  are  not  locked  up  in  Mr.  Dod- 
woll’s  head,  to  be  demonstrated  only  in  results  at  exhibitions,  for  he 
has  deliberately  placed  on  record  a categorical  statement  of  the  few 
and  simple  measures  requisite  to  success  in  this  interesting  depart- 
ment of  floriculture.  We  cannot  do  a better  thing  for  our  readers 
while  the  carnations  are  conspicuous  in  the  floral  firmanent  than  to 
recommend  perusal  of  his  book,*  which  may  be  obtained  at  the  cost 
of  a few  shillings,  and  will  be  found  to  contain  a practical  answer  to 
any  and  every  question  of  importance  that  may  arise  in  connection 
with  the  cultivation  of  these  flowers. 

It  is  a point  of  some  importance  that  the  author  of  this  book  is 
not  only  a florist  of  the  first  order,  but  an  experienced  penman  also, 
and  quite  at  home  in  such  a task  as  teaching  the  first  principles  of 
flower  culture  in  terms  that  all  may  understand.  Every  branch  of 
the  fascinating  subject  obtains  ample  attention  in  a volume  extend- 
ing to  only  1 36  pages,  which  may  be  committed  to  memory  with 
advantage,  and,  certainly,  for  its  method  and  directness,  should  be 
included  in  tests  for  an  “ exam  ” whenever  floriculture  shall  acquire 
such  a position  as  to  form  a department  of  systematic  educa- 
tion in  horticulture.  Amongst  the  smaller  books  that  treat  of 
special  subjects  this  is  conspicuous  by  its  goodness,  while  we  regret 
to  say  not  a few  others  are  conspicuous  by  their  badness.  In  due 
time  it  will  acquire  historical  value,  for  it  is  the  first  of  its  kind  by 
a master  of  the  subject,  its  predecessors  being  defective  in  many 
particulars,  while  all  are  defective  in  respect  of  the  properties  of  the 
flower,  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  it  is  only  within  recent  years  the 
form  and  proportions  have  been  brought  near  to  the  true  standard 
of  floral  perfection. 


Mk.  C.  Turner  has  been  engaged  as  gardener  by  D.  Brimslow, 
Esq  , Bitteswell  Hall,  Lutterworth. 

Mr.  J.  Smythe  has  been  engaged  as  gardener  at  Bistern  Park, 
Ringwood,  the  residence  of  J.  Mills,  Esq. 

Mr.  F.  Bray,  late  foreman  at  Sulby  Hall,  Rugby,  has  been  appointed 
gardener  to  the  Duchess  Dowager  of  Abercorn,  Coates  Castle,  Pul- 
borough. 

Parliament  is  announced  to  meet  August  5.  But  there  will  be  no 
surprise  felt  should  the  date  of  meeting  be  postponed,  for  political 
affairs  are  inchoate  for  the  present. 

Northern  Section  of  National  Carnation  and  Picotee 
Society  will  hold  its  annual  exhibition  in  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Manchester,  Saturday,  August  14. 

Gardeners’  Chronicle  Prizes  (Essay  on  functions  of  roots) 
were  competed  for  by  sixty-two  persons,  and  editor  of  G.C.  informs 
us  that  all  the  essays  were  respectable,  and  a goodly  proportion  of 
them  excellent.  The  first  prize  essay  is  to  be  published  shortly.  The 
facts  are  creditable  to  all  the  parties,  and,  apart  from  business  con- 
siderations, they  are  encouraging,  as  evidence  of  a healthy  intellectual 
life  in  the  great  class  to  whom  the  invitation  was  especially  addressed. 

New  Carnations  and  Picotees  were  presented  in  fair  quantity, 
and  in  some  cases  of  extraordinary  quality,  at  the  National  Exhibition 
on  Tuesday  last.  The  most  important  contribution  in  respect  of 
novelty  was  a box  of  twelve  yellow-ground  picotees  from  Mr.  James 
Douglas  ; these,  for  size,  style,  finish,  colour,  were  pronounced  the 
finest  lot  of  flowers  of  their  class  the  experts  present  had  ever  seen, 
and  they  were  the  more  interesting  because  all  were  seedlings. 

The  Volcanic  Eruption  of  June  11  in  the  north  island  of  New 
Zealand  destroyed  more  than  a hundred  lives  of  men  and  women,  and 
annihilated  the  celebrated  scenery  of  the  lake  country  with  its  wonder- 
ful terraces.  From  this  time  the  mountains,  lakes,  and  terraces  have 
a purely  historical  existence ; as  matters  of  fact  they  have  passed 
away,  and  a new  interest  attaches  to  representations  of  them,  of  which 
there  are  many  beautiful  examples  in  the  Colonial  and  Indian 
Exhibition. 

The  Weather  has  followed  the  course  anticipated  in  our  note  of 
July  10.  The  result  is  great  benefit  to  the  country  in  general,  with 
but  few  and  slight  inconveniences  to  individuals.  The  barometer  is 
now  acquiring  steadiness.  St.  Swithin  appears  satisfied ; there  is  a 
prospect  of  a brilliant  time  for  harvest,  which,  unfortunately,  must  be 
late,  and  may  therefore  be  prejudiced  by  the  weather  breaking  up  too 
soon.  For  the  present,  at  all  events,  the  outlook  is  agreeable,  and  we 
can  do  very  well  without  any  more  rain  until  October.  But  we  should 
like  just  a little  at  the  time  of  lifting  potatoes,  for  they  do  not  lift 
nicely  when  the  ground  is  dusty. 

Apparatus  for  Dealing  With  Vine  Diseases.  — Signor 
Grimaldi,  Italian  Minister  for  Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Commerce, 
in  consequence  of  the  great  success  of  the  international  competition 
of  pumps  and  other  apparatus  for  tho  treatment  of  parasites  and 
noxious  insects  on  vines,  which  was  held  at  Conegliano,  has  given 
notice  that  a similar  competition  will  take  place  at  Udine  next  month, 
and  requests  for  admission,  accompanied  by  succinct  descriptions  of 
tho  apparatus  to  bo  exhibited,  should  be  sent  in  to  tho  committee  by 
the  31st  inst.  Two  gold  medalH,  two  silver,  and  two  bronze  will  be 
given,  one  of  tho  first  being  specially  for  the  best  apparatus  for  the 
application  (J  lime  water  as  a preventive  of  mildew. 

* Thu  Carnation  awl  1’icoten  ; Eiwayt  and  P apart  l>y  E.  8.  Dodwhi.l,  Oroorn- 
briil«c,  London  ; and  W,  Bacon,  Derby. 


Memorial  trees  abound  in  the  land,  and  their  ages  are  known 
with  sufficient  accuracy  to  render  them  useful  as  guide  posts  in  a 
systematic  study  of  the  growth  of  trees.  Our  esteemed  correspondent 
H.  M.  C.  suggests  that  the  memorial  trees  dating  back  to  the  jubilee 
of  King  George  III.  should  be  measured  and  reported  on.  The  pro- 
posal is  full  of  possible  usefulness.  As  regards  the  measuring,  there 
are  competent  persons  in  every  place  where  such  trees  exist,  and 
the  information  desired  could  be  best  secured  by  their  voluntary  co- 
operation. Who  will  make  a beginning  in  the  interesting  work  ? 

A mysterious  case  of  illness  has  come  under  our  notice,  and 
we  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  effect  a perfect  cure  with  even  less 
than  the  “ half  bottle  ” that  was  required  to  cure  the  man  who  was 
“ cut  in  two  in  a saw  pit.”  Ladies  that  love  flowers  may  take  warning 
from  this  case,  which  had  a very  serious  aspect,  the  sufferers  describing 
themselves  as  “ drowsy,  stupefied,  headachy,  and  oppressed  with  a 
sense  of  nausea.”  The  garden  glowed  with  wonderful  poppies,  and 
quantities  of  these  were  cut  to  adorn  the  tables  and  sideboards,  and 
the  house  was  pervaded  with  the  very  unpleasant  odour  of  the  flowers. 
We  prescribed  complete  abstinence  from  poppies  within  doors,  and 
from  that  moment  the  pains  ceased  and  health  was  restored. 

Railway  Rates. — Mr.  John  Stone,  of  Woodridings,  Pinner, 
states : About  ten  days  since  a friend  at  Cambridge  sent  me  two 
bushels  of  potatoes,  value  six  shillings,  to  Pinner  Station,  London  and 
North-Western  Railway.  When  he  left  them  at  the  station  at 
Cambridge  he  was  informed  the  carriage  would  be  about  two  shillings 
and  three  pence.  The  label  does  not  say  per  passenger  train.  On 
arrival  (more  than  a week  since)  the  station  master  at  Pinner 
demanded  seven  shillings  for  carriage.  I declined  to  pay  it,  and  saw 
one  of  the  chiefs  at  Easton,  who  promised  me  the  matter  should  be 
inquired  into.  I am  informed  this  morning  that  my  potatoes  will  be 
sold  by  the  company  unless  I pay  the  seven  shillings.” 


PILLAR  AND  BOWER  ROSES. 

By  J.  C.  Claeke. 

I AM  very  glad  to  see  that  you  are  directing  the  attention  of  your 
readers  to  the  subject  of  pole  roses,  which  are  much  neglected.  One  of 
the  principal  reasons  why  I consider  growing  roses  on  poles  to  be 
neglected  is  that  many  could  grow  the  hardy  pillar  roses  who  have  not 
a suitable  soil  for  cultivating  in  a satisfactory  manner  the  more 
delicate  varieties  that  produce  flowers  of  good  form.  This  fact  should 
be  sufficient  to  convince  anyone  of  the  merits  of  the  system.  Then, 
again,  the  garden  loses  much  of  its  attractiveness  when  these  forms 
are  absent,  for  as  the  illustration  of  a pole  rose  which  you  recently  gave 
shows,  they  form  a quite  distinct  feature  and  present  a pleasing 
contrast  to  the  ordinary  forms.  Therefore  a reasonable  number  of 
either  pillars  or  bowers  in  any  garden  is  a distinct  gain,  because  it 
opens  up  the  way  for  an  introduction  of  a very  different  class  of  roses. 

If  a judicious  selection  of  the  more  hardy  sorts  of  roses  is  made 
from  sections  other  than  those  which  are  remarkable  for  their  rampant 
growth  a series  of  beautiful  effects  maybe  produced.  In  many  sheltered 
gardens  such  attractive  roses  as  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Aimee  Vibert,  and 
Gheshunt  Hybrid  may  be  planted  with  safety.  In  all  but  the  coldest 
districts  of  England  these  fine  roses  will  do  very  well.  To  clothe  pillars 
from  six  to  eight  feet  high  some  of  the  hybrid  perpetuals  may  be 
chosen,  especially  strong-growing  kinds  like  Anna  Alexieff,  pink ; 
Royal  Standard,  rose  ; Paul  Jamain,  dark  crimson  ; Duke  of  Teck, 
bright  red  ; Charles  Rouillard,  rose  ; Magna  Charta,  pink  ; Mons. 
Boncenne,  purplish  crimson.  Many  more  than  these  might  be  named 
as  suitable  for  the  purpose.  They  must  all  be  planted  in  deep  holding 
soil,  and  if  they  are  budded  on  the  Manetti  stock  the  point  of  union 
must  be  buried  at  least  two  inches  below  the  surface. 

With  respect  to  the  positions  for  pillar  or  bower  roses  no  precise 
rules  can  be  laid  down,  as  gardens  differ  more  or  less  in  their  general 
character.  As  the  plants  forming  the  bowers  require  but  little  space 
for  their  roots  the  bowers  are  often  admissible  in  the  kitchen  garden, 
the  most  suitable  positions  being  the  junctions  of  walks.  But  they  may 
be  placed  at  intervals  along  walks  of  great  length.  In  kitchen  gardens 
where  the  borders  skirting  the  principal  walk  are  devoted  to  flowering 
plants  both  pillars  and  bowers  may  be  freely  used,  and  judiciously 
placed  they  will  produce  a charming  effect.  The  climbing  varieties 
may  be  trained  over  the  bowers  ; and  the  hybrid  perpetuals,  supported 
by  pillars,  may  be  placed  at  intervals  between  them.  These  forms  are 
also  admissible  in  pleasure  grounds  when  the  sites  are  judiciously 
selected.  Pillar  roses,  with  their  free  growth,  associate  well  with 
coniferous  and  other  trees,  and  there  are  many  other  positions  on  grass 
where  they  are  highly  ornamental.  1 often  wonder  that  people  who 
can  command  space  and  means  do  not  take  to  this  phase  of  gardening 
more  generally  than  they  do,  for  roses  arc  not  the  only  plants  suitable 
for  training  on  pillars  and  bowers.  There  are  clematis,  honeysuckles, 
and  jasmines,  all  of  which  are  hardy  and  capable  of  being  made 
attractive.  But  whether  it  bo  roses  or  any  other  class  of  plants  that 
are  to  bo  dealt  with  in  this  way  a good  beginning  must  be  made,  or  tho 
end  will  not  bo  satisfactory.  The  cultivator  must  begin  with  a suit- 
able soil,  or  tho  growth  will  bo  slow  and  weak,  and  thon  tho  flowers  will 
be  small  and  few  in  number.  I do  not  want  to  make  it  appear  that  a, 
now  soil  must  be  provided  in  every  case.  It  will  not,  indeed,  bo  neces- 
sary except  in  a very  few  instances,  but  I must  impress  upon  tho 
reader  tho  importance  of  trenching  up  tho  stations,  which  should  bo 
threo  feet  in  diameter,  to  a depth  of  two  foot,  and  if  there  should  be 
any  part  of  tho  soil  of  an  unsuitable  character  it  must  be  taken  away 
and  replaced  with  fresh.  In  nearly  all  oases  it  will  be  advisable  to  put 
a barrow  load  of  good  farmyard  manure  to  each  station,  and  incorporate 
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it  with  tho  soil  at  various  depths.  It  is  also  necessary  to  make  tho 
places  ready  at  least  two  months  before  tho  time  of  planting,  to  allow 
the  soil  time  to  sink  down  to  its  proper  lovel. 

To  form  pillars  there  are  no  bettor  supports  than  larch  polos.  Tho 
top  of  a moderately  largo  tree  let  into  tho  ground  about  two  foot  deop, 
and  tho  soil  well  rammed  to  keop  it  firm,  will  last  many  years. 
Rustic-looking  oak  poles  aro  also  suitable  for  supporting  pillar  roses. 

Bowers  are  sometimes  formed  with  iron  supports,  which,  of  course, 
aro  durable  and  neat  in  appearance,  but  when  tho  surroundings  admit 
of  it  there  is  nothing  so  pleasing  to  the  eye  as  a good  rustic  wood 
bower,  if  it  is  not  too  heavy  in  appearance.  In  many  oases  thore  is  a 
disposition  to  use  too  much  timber.  A suitable  number  of  uprights 
there  must  be,  but  the  number  of  cross  pieces  may  in  some  cases  be 
advantageously  reduced  one-half.  The  end  of  February  is  the  best 
time  to  plant  roses  of  this  class  that  are  to  be  turned  out  of  pots,  but 
they  must  not  bo  kept  under  glass  up  to  the  time  of  planting.  The 
best  way  to  deal  with  them  is  to  plunge  the  pots  to  their  rims  in  some 
sheltered  corner  out  of  doors  for  a few  weeks  before  planting  time. 
Strong  plants  with  long  branches  and  plenty  of  roots,  that  are  taken 
from  the  open  ground,  may  be  planted  in  November.  If  they  are  small 
and  weakly,  and  grooving  in  pots,  they  had  better  be  kept  in  a cold 
frame  until  the  middle  of  May,  and  then  be  planted  out.  Newly- 
planted  roses  are  liable  to  suffer  for  the  want  of  root  moisture  the 
first  year  if  the  weather  should  be  dry.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
see  that  they  are  supplied  with  water  as  often  as  the  soil  about  the 
roots  becomes  dry. 


CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES  AT  CLAPHAM. 

Calling  upon  Mr.  Martin  Rowan,  of  Manor  Street,  Clapham,  the  middle  of 
last  week,  I was  delighted  to  see  his  carnations  and  picotees  in  good  condition, 
with  a fine  head  of  bloom.  Had  the  South  Kensington  Carnation  and  Picotee 
Show  been  fixed  a week  earlier  it  would  perhaps  have  suited  Mr.  Rowan 
better,  but  he  has  some  good  blooms,  and  I think  will  give  a good  account  of 
himself  when  he  exhibits.  That  Mr.  Rowan  grows  at  a great  disadvantage 
must  be  admitted ; his  garden  at  the  rear  of  his  residence  in  Manor  Street  is  a 
narrow  one,  and  there  are  high  trees  near,  which  operate  to  obscure  light  and 
air — two  essentials  to  the  successful  culture  of  the  carnation  and  picotee.  His 
plants,  consisting  of  about  250  pots,  are  arranged  upon  a homely  stage  running 
the  length  of  his  garden.  Some  good-sized  flower-pots  are  inverted  upon 
heaps  of  soil,  and  on  these  some  boards  are  laid,  wide  enough  to  take  four 
lines  of  pots  running  lengthwise  ; four  feet  or  so  above  his  pots  is  a light 
framework  resting  upon  uprights,  over  which  is  spread  a covering  of  some- 
thing like  white  duck  or  bleached  holland,  hanging  down  some  twelve  inches 
on  either  side,  sufficient  to  shade  the  flowers  from  the  sun  and  rain,  but  not  in 
any  way  impeding  a free  circulation  of  air.  The  conditions  of  situation  and 
climate  are  all  in  favour  of  an  early  bloom  at  Clapham.  I daresay  July  20  is 
the  average  date  when  Mr.  Rowan  has  his  first  bloom  in  the  best  form,  and  it 
is  when  the  flowers  are  at  that  stage  that  a grower  likes  best  to  exhibit ; but 
Mr.  Rowan  gets  good  succession  flowers,  and  he  has  some  late  varieties,  carry- 
ing on  the  succession  until  the  second  week  in  August,  perhaps.  He  has  what 
may  be  termed  a select  collection — say,  some  fifty  of  the  best  sorts.  He  grows 
them  well  in  spite  of  his  surroundings,  and  I am  sure  must  get  from  his  bed  a 
vast  deal  of  enjoyment.  He  is  a thorough  amateur,  leaving  his  home  in  the 
morning  and  returning  to  it  at  night,  giving  all  hiB  spare  hours  to  his  carnations 
and  picotees,  helped  by  his  wife  and  little  son,  both  of  whom  are  keen  florists, 
Master  Rowan  showing  a wonderful  knowledge  of  the  various  varieties  for  one 
so  young.  Layeiing  and  potting  has  to  be  done  at  odd  hours,  and  there  being 
no  outhouse  the  latter  has  to  be  done  within  doors  ; but  what  enthusiastic 
florist  was  ever  deterred  by  considerations  of  this  character. 

In  looking  over  the  collection  I set  down  some  of  the  leading  varieties  as  they 
came  in  view,  but  group  them  in  the  various  classes  for  the  sake  of  reference. 
The  first  flower  I noted  was  Purple  Flake  Florence  Nightingale  (Sealey),  a 
beautiful  flower,  perhaps  one  of  the  best  of  its  class  ; the  rich  deep  purple 
being  in  such  marked  contrast  with  the  white  ground,  and  both  laid  upon  such 
finely-formed  petals.  Sarah  Payne,  a sport  from  the  Pink  and  Purple  Bizarre 
bearing  this  name,  comes  poor  here,  but  it  is  occasionally  very  fine  with  Mr. 
Dodwell ; but  as  it  cannot  be  depended  upon  as  constant  it  has  wisely  not 
received  another  name.  This  sport  originated  with  Mr.  Dodwell  about  seven 
years  ago.  James  Douglas  (Simonite)  is  a fine  flower,  rather  early,  but  when 
good  really  first-class.  Squire  Whitbourn  comes  occasionally  very  fine  at 
Clapham,  the  white  pure,  with  flakes  of  bright  clear  purple,  but  it  is  a variable 
variety.  George  Melville  (Dodwell)  is  a P.-F.  of  excellent  quality,  large, 
smooth,  and  finely  marked.  And  here  is  old  Squire  Meynell  (Brabbin)  which 
first  bloomed  about  1832,  and  which  has  been  well  termed  a “ veritable 
patriarch  of  carnations”  ; it  is  the  oldest  variety  in  cultivation,  and  the  best 
testimony  to  its  quality  and  usefulness  is  in  the  fact  that  it  has  been  grown 
for  upwards  of  half  a century  ; it  has  a good  petal,  fine  white  ground  and  rich 
colour.  Of  Scarlet  Flakes  there  are  Clipper  (Fletcher),  a fine  variety,  good 
in  petal,  pure  white  and  brilliant  scarlet  flake  ; Annihilator  (Jackson),  a fine 
variety,  but  said  to  be  difficult  to  propagate,  being  hard  in  its  growth  and 
unkind  in  rooting,  besides  being  also  of  a somewhat  sportive  character  ; 
Henry  Cannell  (Dodwell)  is  a fine  variety;  and  Scarlet  Keet  (Dodwell)  is  a 
seedling  from  R.  F.  John  Keet,  which  it  closely  resembles  in  all  other  respects 
but  that  of  colour. 

Among  Rose  Flakes  Miss  Erskine  Wemyss  (Dodwell)  takes  high  rank  ; it 
is  admirably  flaked  with  soft  rose.  John  Keet  (Whitehead)  is  at  Clapham  a 
decided  beat  upon  Holmes  Sybil,  which  is  saying  a great  deal ; the  flowers  are 
large  in  size,  of  fine  form,  and  good  substance,  and  richly  marked  with 
through  stripes.  Mrs.  Gawn  (Dodwell)  is  a charming  flower,  and  so  is  Dolly 
Varden  (Dodwell)  ; it  is  of  great  refinement  and  of  fine  form  ; can  be  depended 
upon  ; rather  late  in  blooming.  Jessica  (Turner),  a beautiful,  full-sized,  well- 
marked,  and  well-formed  flower,  at  onetime  thought  to  be  too  much  like  Sybil, 
but  now  known  to  be  quite  distinct ; it  is  extra  fine.  Rob  Roy  (Gorton)  is  a 
delightful  variety,  raised  from  some  of  Mr.  Dodwell’s  seed  by  Mr.  R.  Gorton, 
of  Eccles,  and  is  of  decided  merit. 

Of  Bizarres  Mr.  Rowan  has  excellent  blooms  of  the  following  scarlet 
bizarres  : Arthur  Medhurst  (Dodwell),  considered  one  of  the  best  for  its  fine 
quality  and  rich  marking.  George  (Dodwell),  regarded  by  Mr.  Rowan  as  the 
best  scarlet  bizarre  grown  ; very  fine  in  petal,  rich  in  colour,  and  handsomely 
marked  on  a pure  white  ground.  Robert  Lord  (Dodwell),  finely  marked. 


Admiral  Curzon  (Easone),  a grand  flower,  over  forty  years  old  ; always  to  th® 
front,  indeed  quite  seven  times  in  ten  the  best  flower  of  the  exhibition  ; il 
was  first  bloomed  in  1884,  and  was  sent  out  In  1885.  This  is  what  Mr' 
Dodwell  says  of  it : ‘‘It  has  a beautifully-shaped  petal,  smooth,  gently 
cupped,  and  of  good  substance,  though  from  tho  size  and  number  of  the  centre 
petals  it  requires  the  aid  of  a oard  in  blooming.  Its  colours  are  rich,  bright, 
well  delinoated,  and  strongly  contrasted.  Jts  outline  is  as  unbroken  as  any 
flower  I have  ever  cultivated,  and  its  form,  when  skilfully  dressed,  good.  It  is  of 
medium  size  and  a good  grower,  and  generally  produces  abundance  of  pollen, 
but  rarely  bears  seed  unless  fertilized.  When  fairly  started,  during  tho 
swelling  of  the  buds,  an  occasional  dose  of  clear  weak  manure  water  will  add 
to  the  lustre  of  its  colours  and  the  size  of  its  flowers  ; but  it  must  be  under- 
stood this  is  never  given  to  weakly  plants.”  Admiral  Curzon  colours  finely  at 
Clapham. 

I should  have  said  that  Arthur  Medhurst  is  very  fine  this  year  at  Clapham, 
the  marking  very  rich  on  a white  ground,  and  it  is  not  often  Mr.  Rowan  is 
able  to  have  it  so  fine.  On  the  other  hand,  Hextall’s  Mars  is  not  good  this 
season  ; it  has  a faulty  white  ground,  and  it  is  plainly  apparent  in  Mr.  Rowan’s 
blooms. 

Of  crimson  bizarres  there  are  MasteFFred  (Dodwell),  a good  flower,  but 
the  petals  a little  rough  ; John  Laing  (Dodwell),  a promising  flower  ; Harrison 
Weir  (Dodwell),  a fine  variety  ; and  Black  Prince  (Dodwell),  finely  coloured, 
having  black  markings  on  a pure  white  ground.  Of  pink  and  purple  bizarres, 
the  following : William  Skirving  (Gorton),  a large  flower  of  good  quality, 
raised  from  the  same  lot  of  seed  which  produced  P.  F.  Rob  Roy  and  Mrs. 
Anstiss  (Dodwell),  very  fine  and  a good  grower. 

Coming  now  to  the  picotees,  the  following  were  in  fine  character — Red 
edged  : Thomas  William  (Flowdy),  fine  broad  petal,  with  a wire  edge  of  bright 
red  ; J.  B.  Bryant  (Ingram),  of  grand  form  and  full  size,  heavy  edge,  very  fine 
at  Clapham,  and  quite  pure  in  the  ground ; Brunette  (Kirtland),  a showy  and 
useful  variety  with  a heavy  edge  ; John  Smith  (Bower),  a beautiful  variety, 
heavy  edge,  one  of  the  best  of  its  class,  a flower  that  appears  better  suited  to 
the  north  than  to  the  south  ; Dr.  Epps  (Smith),  white  ground,  with  a striking 
heavy  edge,  bright  and  effective  ; Mr.  Dodwell  (Turner),  a variety  sent  out  in 
1854,  and  probably  one  of  the  oldest  picotees  grown,  finely-formed  petal,  and 
very  distinct  marginal  colour  of  red,  at  times  a little  deficient  in  petals  ; and 
Yiolet  Douglas  (Simonite),  an  early  bloomer,  pure  white  ground,  good  petal, 
and  a distinct  wire  edge  of  bright  red.  Purple  edged  : Clara  Penson 
( Willmer),  a variety  with  a grand  petal,  but  requiring  good  cultivation  to  bring 
it  to  a high  state  of  excellence,  a good  grower,  and  blooming  fairly  early ; 
Muriel  (Hewitt)  is  a heavy  purple  and  probably  one  of  the  very  best  in  the 
division,  not  a strong  grower,  and  should  be  well  cultivated  ; The  Hon.  Mrs. 
Duberley  (Wood  and  Ingram),  a new  and  promising  light-edged  variety  ; 
Jessie  (Turner),  a good  useful  variety  of  fair  size  and  quality  ; Mrs.  Niven 
(Niven),  a finely-marked  heavy-edged  flower  of  fine  quality  and  an  excellent 
grower ; Mrs.  Chancellor  (Turner),  a large  full  flower,  heavily  edged  with 
bright  purple  ; Alliance  (Fellowes),  also  heavy  edged,  a desirable  variety  and 
a good  grower  ; Alice  (Lord),  medium  purple,  a flower  that  comes  with  more 
marginal  colour  in  the  north  than  in  the  south,  but  always  of  good  quality ; 
and  Minnie  (Lord),  light  purple,  a charming  variety  with  a lovely  white 
ground  and  distinct  marginal  colour. 

Of  the  rose  and  scarlet-edged  section  there  were  a few  charming  flowers, 
such  as  Favourite  (Liddmgton),  with  a lovely  wire  edge  of  rose,  on  a pure, 
finely-formed  petal  j Miss  Wood  (Wood),  a useful  flower  and  pleasing  in  the 
case  of  young  blooms  ; Daisy  (Dodwell),  a charming  variety,  so  light  and 
pleasing;  Miss  Horner  (Lord),  a charming  variety  in  some  localises,  but  it 
does  not  come  well  at  Clapham  ; Fanny  Helen  (Niven),  medium  edge,  a 
beautiful  and  winsome  flower;  Constance  Heron  (Fellowes),  having  the 
broadest  edge  and  the  brightest  colour  of  any  of  its  class,  and  undoubtedly  the 
best  heavy  rose  edge  ; Nellie  (Rudd),  light  scarlet  edge,  and  capitally  developed 
by  Mr.  Rowan  ; Edith  Dombrain  (Turner),  regarded  by  Mr.  Rowan  as  the  best 
heavy  scarlet  edge,  a little  thin  in  point  of  petals,  but  a charming  variety;  Mrs. 
Payne  (Fellowes),  a good  and  inviting  light  rose  edge ; and  Esther  Minnie 
(Dodwell),  heavy  rose  edge,  a very  promising  flower,  first  rate,  pure  white 
ground,  margined  with  bright  rose. 

A few  seifs  and  fancies  are  grown  by  Mr.  Rowan,  and  he  is  so  charmed  with 
some  of  the  newer  forms  that  it  is  his  intention  to  grow  more  of  them.  Some 
of  the  leading  sorts  now  in  bloom  are  Mabel,  Pride  of  Penshurst,  a fine  yellow  ; 
W.  P.  Milner,  pure  white  ; Mrs.  Hyde,  a seedling  from  the  Bride,  also  pure 
white  ; Mrs.  William  Walters,  white;  Belle  Halliday,  a good  yellow  and  a 
capital  grower ; Janira,  cream,  edged  with  dark  red;  Mrs.  Page,  Cleopatra, 
Polly  Cheetham,  pale  yellow;  Muriel,  deep  pink  ; Edith  (Finlayson),  yellow, 
good  grower  ; and  Mr.  Arthur  Medhurst,  carmine,  a good  tree  carnation  that 
blooms  late. 

Are  the  choice  varieties  of  the  carnation  and  picotee  hardy  ? some  one  may 
be  disposed  to  ask.  Undoubtedly  they  are.  At  Clapham  Mr.  Rowan  has  a 
quantity  of  named  varieties  that  were  planted  out  in  the  autumn,  that  stood 
the  winter  well,  and  are  now  blooming  as  early  as  those  in  pots.  Undoubtedly 
the  carnation  and  picotee  are  good  plants  for  London  suburban  gardens, 
provided  they  can  have  some  good  yellow  loam  to  grow  in.  I have  found  by 
experience  that  they  are  short  lived  in  a light  soil,  but  succeeded  when  I gave 
them  some  good  loam,  free  of  wire  worm.  But  the  plants  should  be  renewed 
annually  by  means  of  layers  or  pipings — the  former  method  of  increase  is  to  be 
preferred.  Many  old  plants  of  carnations  and  picotees  growing  in  the  open 
ground  were  killed  during  the  past  two  winters,  while  young  plants  passed 
through  the  winter  unscathed.  Old  plants  become  somewhat  exhausted,  and 
succumb  in  the  case  of  a hard  winter,  hence  the  importance  of  renewal.  I 
have  at  the  present  time  a number  of  fine  seedlings  in  full  bloom  that  I 
obtained  from  Mr.  Dodwell  last  autumn.  They  have  been  in  the  open  air 
since  I received  them.  They  are  now  in  flower,  and  furnish  a charming 
variety — two  or  three  flaked  flowers  are  highly  promising.  Mr.  Dodwell 
blooms  all  his  seedlings  in  the  open  ground,  and  any  of  promise  are  taken  up 
and  put  into  pots  Bimply  for  the  convenience  of  layering.  Let  there  be  no 
mistake  about  it — the  carnation  and  picotee  is  a thoroughly  hardy  plant,  but, 
like  many  others,  cannot  be  expected  to  survive  a hard  winter  if  planted  in 
uncongsnial  soil.  R-  Dean. 


QUEEN  OP  BEVERAGE 3. — Refreshing  the  weary,  stimulating  the  inactive,  soothing 
the  invalid,  cheering  the  social. — Pure  Tii  alone,  by  its  intrinsic  and  excellent  qualities, 
“ pales  the  fire  ” of  all  other  drinks. — A cup  of  good  tea  is  always  welcome,  as  proved  by  the 
fact  that  6,000,000  (six  million)  packets  of  Horniman’s  Pure  Tea  are  sold  every  year  by 
4,000  duly  appointed  Agents,  Chemists  and  Confectioners.  The  description,  if  Black,  Green, 
or  Mixed  Tea,  also  the  retail  price,  is  plainly  printed  on  each  packet,  with  the  Importers’ 
warranty  that  their  tea  i3  free  from  all  adulteration.  Some  unscrupulous  persons  copy  the 
labels,  wrappers,  &c.,  used  by  Messrs.  Horniman,  purchasers  are  therefore  cautioned  to  avoid 
spurious  imitations.  See  advertisements  in  all  papers,  and  at  the  railway  stations, — [Advt.J 
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CONSERVATORY  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

Azaleas  must,  be  trained  into  whatever  shapes  they  are  to  have  when  in 
bloom,  and  the  plants  should  be  placed  in  a sunny  position  to  ripen  their 
wood.  . 

Cinerarias  to  be  potted  off  from  stock  suckers  and  offsets  ; prick  off 
seedlings  ; suckers  not  rooted  to  be  put  in  as  cuttings  round  the  sides  of  pots, 
where  they  will  make  roots  in  a week.  Beware  of  slugs  and  woodlice,  which 
are  exceedingly  fond  of  the  young  plants. 

Conservatory  to  be  kept  gay  by  introducing  a few  specimen  plants  in 
good  positions.  Keep  climbers  regularly  trimmed,  and  encourage  the  ripen- 
ing of  the  wood  of  all  hard-wooded  plants,  to  ensure  plenty  of  bloom  next 
season. 

Cyclamens  require  a long  season  of  rest,  and  during  the  time  they  are  in 
a dormant  state  should  enjoy  a cool,  moist  atmosphere.  It  is  better  to  keep 
them  in  a greenhouse  or  pit  in  the  resting  season,  as  they  are  not  so  likely  to 
be  forgotten  as  when  they  are  placed  in  the  open.  The  compost  for  the  annual 
repotting  should  consist  of  mellow  turfy  loam  three  parts,  leafmould  one 
part,  rotten  hotbed  manure  one  part,  and  silver  sand  one  part.  The  corm 
should  be  placed  deep  enough  in  the  pot  to  bring  the  crown  about  level  with 
the  rim. 

Fuchsias  struck  now  will  make  nice  plants  to  bloom  early  next  season.  To 
keep  beds  in  bloom  remove  the  berries  and  shorten  in  any  too  vigorous  growth  ; 
the  side-buds  will  push  and  flower  soon  after. 

Greenhouse  Plants  and  greenhouse  shrubs  should  be  well  hardened 
now,  before  going  to  their  quarters  for  the  winter.  Let  camellias  and  azaleas 
have  plenty  of  sun  and  little  water.  Summer-struck  geraniums,  achimenes, 
and  fuchsias  may  be  had  in  bloom  now,  to  keep  up  a display  till  Christmas. 
Shift  forward  all  stock  required  to  bloom  early.  Sow  now,  for  decorating  the 
house  in  early  spring,  Clarkia  pulchella,  Nemophila  insignis,  Erysimum 
Peroffskianum,  CEnothera  rosea,  Collinsia  bicolor,  Veronica  syriaca,  and 
Chinese  primroses.  Whatever  needs  potting  pot  at  once.  Late  shifts  result 
in  deaths  during  winter.  All  plants  winter  best  when  their  pots  are  full  of 
roots. 

Heliotropes  for  Winter  Flowering. — Strike  cuttings  at  once  ; the 
following  spring  select  the  strongest  plants  and  pot  into  five-inch  pots,  and  as 
they  grow  pinch  back  the  shoots  most  determinedly,  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
well-shaped  plants.  In  June  pot  into  nine-inch  pots,  place  out  of  doors,  and 
frequently  water  overhead.  By  the  beginning  of  September  they  will  be  good 
specimens  to  take  in  for  flowering  all  the  winter  and  spring.  Old  plants,  if 
cut  back  and  watered  with  liquid  manure,  will  produce  several  crops  of  flowers 
during  the  season. 

Hydrangeas  are  showy  summer-flowering  plants,  and  a few  may  be  grown 
to  assist  in  dressing  vases,  steps,  or  balconies.  Very  neat-flowering  specimens, 
only  six  inches  high,  may  be  bad  by  taking  off  the  points  of  the  strongest 
shoots  in  August,  and  inserting  them  in  three-inch  pots.  Tie  up  their  heavy 
leaves  to  a small  stick  ; water  freely,  so  as  never  to  allow  them  to  flag ; place 
under  bell  glasses  till  struck.  The  following  season  they  will  each  produce  a 
large  truss  of  flowers. 

Pelargoniums  should  be  turned  out  of  their  pots,  and  the  old  compost 
shaken  off  for  repotting,  but  never  until  they  have  broken  well,  after  having 
been  cut  down.  Give  plenty  of  drainage,  and  use  as  small  pots  as  possible. 

Plants  in  Flower  comprise  Agapanthus  umbellatus,  A.  umbellatus  albus, 
Cape  Heaths,  Begonias,  Fuchsias,  Hfemanthus  albiflos,  H.  coccineus,  Kalo- 
santhes,  Lantanas,  Lapageria  rosea,  L.  alba,  Lilium  auratum,  L.  speciosum, 
Nerine  venusta,  Nerium  splendens,  Phcenocoma  prolifera,  Pleroma  elegans, 
Tremandra  verticillata,  Veronica  Andersoni,  V.  imperialis,  and  Zonal  Pelar- 
goniums. 

STOVE  AND  ORCHID  HOUSE. 

Stove  Plants  that  have  attained  to  specimen  size  and  are  in  free  growth 
must  have  attention  now  to  secure  perfect  ripening  of  the  wood  before  the 
season  closeB.  Let  everything  have  now  as  much  sun  as  can  be  borne  without 
injury,  which  is  best  done  by  removing  the  shading  from  part  of  the  house, 
and  there  placing  whatever  is  likely  to  bear  the  exposure.  Use  water  freely 
on  the  paths  and  beds  to  maintain  a moist  atmosphere,  and  give  air  at 
seasonable  times  liberally.  Plants  to  be  used  for  autumn  and  winter  decoration 
ought  now  to  be  in  a thriving  condition  ; if  any  want  a shift  attend  to  it  at 
once.  Stop  young  plants  of  Euphorbia,  Aphelandra,  Justicia,  Ixora,  iEschy- 
nanthus,  &c.  As  the  month  progresses  shut  up  earlier,  and  give  less  and  less 
water  to  the  roots  of  plants,  and  especially  those  which  should  be  going  to  rest. 
If  we  have  a period  of  dull,  chilly  weather,  use  fire  heat ; for  a chill  wifi  do 
more  harm  ‘now  than  in  a month  or  two  hence,  when  vegetation  will  be  in  a 
state  of  repose. 

Orchid  Houses  will  require  close  attention  to  ensure  the  several  classes  of 
plants  being  placed  under  the  conditions  most  favourable  to  the  completion 
and  ripening  of  their  growth.  Dendrobiums  that  have  completed  their 
growth  should  be  placed  where  they  will  not  be  shaded,  excepting  during 
periods  of  bright  weather. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE  GROUNDS. 

Auriculas  that  have  not  yet  received  attention  should  be  turned  out  of 
their  pots  and  repotted  in  rich  turfy  loam  in  a very  sweet  state.  If  overpotted 
they  never  do  well.  Keep  rather  close  for  a week  after  potting. 

Bedding  Plants  to  be  struck  in  quantities  for  next  year.  The  great 
secret  of  keeping  verbenas  and  petunias  through  the  winter  is  to  have  them 
Struck  early,  and  either  planted  into  boxes  or  pans  by  the  middle  of  September, 
eo  as  to  be  established  before  winter.  Strike  bedding  geraniums  in  the  full 
sun  in  open  borders.  Short  cuttings  make  the  best  plants. 

Hardy  Shrutss  and  herbaceous  plants  may  be  propagated  now  in 
quantities  from  cuttings  and  divisions.  Use  a liberal  admixture  of  sand,  and 
choose  a shady  plot  of  ground  for  the  purpose. 

Panbikh. — Plant  out  from  the  cutting  pans  during  showery  weather,  and 
shade  till  they  make  fresh  roots.  Make  the  last  sowing  of  seeds  the  first  or 
second  week  of  this  month. 

Roses. — Continue  to  bud  roses,  choosing  damp  dull  weather — they  tako 
best  just  after  heavy  rain.  Jn  budding  on  tho  Manetti  stook,  enter  the  bud 
just  above  the  collar,  close  to  tho  ground,  the  propor  mode  of  planting  after- 
wards being  to  sink  the  baso  of  tho  bud  bolow  tho  surfaco,  so  that  the  rose 
will  root  as  well  as  Iho  stock. 

Plants  in  Bloom  oompriso  Aster  ooocinous,  A.  fonnosus,  Campanulas, 
Delphiniums,  Dianthus  deltoldos,  D.  suporbus,  Gladioli,  Uilio",  Linum 


narbonense,  Lychnis  fulgens,  Nierembergia  rivularis,  Pentstemon  Jaffrayanus, 
Phloxes,  Potentilla  insignis,  Scutellaria  peregrina,  Veronica  longifolia  aub- 
sessilis,  Solidago  altissima,  and  Tritoma  uvaria. 

FRUIT  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 

Nets  to  be  put  over  fruit  bushes  to  keep  off  the  birds  and  give  a little 
shade  to  keep  a few  bunches  hanging  for  a late  supply.  Put  wasp  traps  about 
vines  and  peaches. 

Nail  in  all  good  shoots  on  wall  trees,  that  they  may  have  the  heat  of  the 
wall  to  ripen  them.  Encourage  in  every  possible  way  the  ripening  of  the 
wood  of  the  season.  If  any  shoots  have  been  allowed  to  become  crowded,  thin 
them  a little  now  to  admit  the  sunshine  amongst  the  well-placed  shoots  and 
spurs. 

Gather  fruit  in  dry  weather,  and,  as  a rule,  not  till  quite  ripe. 

Strawberry  Runners  to  be  planted  out  as  opportunities  offer,  as  it  is 
most  important  they  should  become  well-established  and  form  plump  crowns 
by  the  autumn.  When  planted  late  in  the  season  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
acquire  sufficient  strength  to  produce  a good  crop  in  the  year  following. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  FRAME  GROUND. 

Cabbages  for  supplying  the  table  during  the  spring  and  early  part  of  the 
summer  may,  in  most  districts,  be  sown  soon  ; and  the  needful  preparations 
should  be  made  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

Celery  to  be  earthed  up  with  care  after  a heavy  rain  or  good  watering. 
Take  care  the  soil  does  not  find  its  way  into  the  hearts.  It  should  not  ba 
earthed  up  until  well  grown,  the  earthing  being  only  to  blanch  it  for  use. 

Cauliflowers  for  use  during  the  early  part  of  next  year  must  soon  be 
thought  about.  In  raising  a stock  of  plants  for  keeping  over  the  winter  the 
seed  should  be  sown  in  August,  September,  or  October,  according  to  the 
climate  of  the  place,  the  cultivator  taking  care  not  to  have  his  plants  too 
forward,  or  in  any  great  degree  luxuriant  in  habit  before  winter,  or  they  may 
be  destroyed  by  frost.  In  the  south-west  cauliflowers  are  wintered  in  the  open 
with  the  aid  of  the  shelter  of  a fence  or  wall  only,  but,  generally  speaking, 
they  require  the  protection  of  frames  or  hand-glasses,  and  all  the  winter 
through  to  have  as  much  air  as  can  be  safely  allowed  them.  They  should  be 
planted  out  as  early  in  March  or  April  as  possible,  even  if  it  be  neceesary  to 
protect  them  with  hand-glasses  or  inverted  flower-pots  while  keen  east  winds 
and  frosts  prevail,  for  a long  season  of  growth  is  needful  for  the  production  of 
nice  heads. 

Cucumbers  that  have  been  in  bearing  throughout  the  summer  will  shortly 
begin  to  fail,  so  those  who  want  a succession  must  be  on  the  alert.  Sow  seed 
or  strike  cuttings,  the  latter  to  be  preferred,  and  get  ready  to  make  up  new 
beds.  Old  plants  still  in  vigour  must  have  the  help  of  linings  of  fermenting 
materials  and  be  covered  with  mats  at  night. 

Turnips  should  now  be  sown  for  use  during  the  winter  and  spring,  if  not 
already  done.  It  is  necessary  to  remind  cultivators  that  well-manured  soil  is 
required  for  the  production  of  good  roots,  and  that  they  require  to  be  severely 
thinned  and  well  weeded  in  their  first  stages,  after  which  they  will  take  care 
of  themselves,  as  they  soon  cover  the  ground  and  kill  all  weeds  by  overshading 
them.  The  small  early  sorts  may  be  nine  inches  apart,  the  larger  kinds  a foot 
to  eighteen  inches.  If  fly  infest  the  young  plants,  dust  with  quicklime  or  soot 
when  they  are  damp  witb  dew.  If  the  soil  is  rich  and  the  weather  favourable 
turnips  soon  grow  out  of  the  reach  of  the  fly,  as  it  is  only  while  young  that 
they  are  liable  to  injury. 

Winter  Greens  require  constant  attention  to  ensure  a good  supply.  By 
this  time  Scotch  Kale,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Broccolis,  and  Savoys  ought  to  be 
strong,  and  where  they  have  been  planted  between  rows  of  peas,  to  stand  the 
winter,  should  now  be  looked  over,  and  every  other  plant  taken  out,  to  make 
fresh  rows,  if  they  are  at  all  crowded. 

Vegetables  in  Season  comprise  : Broad  Baans,  Beet,  Cabbage,  Cauli- 

flowers, Carrots,  Capsicums,  Cardoons,  Endive,  French  Beans,  Globe  Arti- 
chokes, Gourds,  Lettuce,  Mushrooms,  Onions,  Peas,  Potatoes,  Tomatoes, 
Turnips,  Scarlet  Runners,  and  Vegetable  Marrows. 


$otes  of  ©iiscvtotton. 

♦ 

TOMATO  NAMES. 

It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  quite  time  the  names  of  tomatoes  were 
subjected  to  a careful  revision,  and  the  number  which  have  a place  in 
the  catalogues  might  thereby  be  materially  reduced.  The  majority  of 
the  varieties  have  two  or  more  names,  but  of  Trophy  there  is  a goodly 
number  of  synonyms.  We  hear  much  about  the  merits  ot'  The 
Stamfordian  for  exhibition  purposes,  but  very  little  about  the  Trophy, 
and  I should  like  to  ask  those  cultivators  who  have  grown  The 
Stamfordian  and  Trophy  under  similar  conditions  whether  they  have 
discovered  any  difference  in  them,  and  if  so,  in  what  they  differ  from 
each  other.  I have  grown  them  side  by  side,  and  have  failed  to  detect 
the  slightest  difference  either  in  the  growth  or  in  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  fruit.  Goliath  is  Trophy  under  another  name,  and  there  are  several 
Perfections  which  differ  so  little  from  it  that  I am  certainly  umble  to 
appreciate  the  difference.  Practical  Cultivator. 

CARNATIONS  FOR  EVERYBODY. 

I was  very  glad  to  read  your  notice  of  the  Chelsea  collection  of 
carnations  and  to  see  that  you  gave  due  prominence  to  the  self  varieties, 
which  are  simply  invaluable  for  the  border  and  for  supplying  cut 
flowers  for  indoor  decorations.  I have  no  conveniences  for  growing 
tho  bizarres  and  flaked  varieties,  and  have  in  consequenco  devoted  my 
attention  exclusively  to  the  seifs,  of  which  I have  now  a good  col- 
lection. As  you  have  dealt  so  fully  with  the  several  varieties,  I do  not 
purpose  doing  more  than  to  point  out  four  which  are  so  thoroughly 
good  that  they  should  be  grown  by  every  one  who  gives  attention  to 
carnations.  These  four  are  Magnum  Bonuin,  W.  P.  Milner,  Royal 
Purple,  and  Mary  Morris,  which  have  scarlet,  white,  purple,  and  pink 
flowers  respectively.  The  last  mentioned  is  one  of  tho  very  best,  for 
it  blooms  most  abundantly,  has  a still',  erect  habit,  and  the  flowers 
arc  large  in  size  and  vory  plensing  in  colour.  There  appear  to  bo  t wo 
distinct  types  of  this  variety  in  cultivation,  ono  with  pale  washy 
llowors  and  tho  other  bearing  blooms  of  a deep  rose  pink  hue.  1 have 
hud  both,  but  the  pale  form  has  been  discarded.  A.  B. 
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SPIRAEAS  OR  GARLAND  FLOWERS: 

In  all  the  great  family  of  rosaceous  plants  there  are  not  many  genera 
that  can  tuke  rank  above  the  spirioas  for  serviccableness  in  tho  garden. 
Wo  might  indeed  do  without  them,  and  still  find  delight  in  roses 
proper,  as  also  in  tho  fruits  that  are  so  near  akin  to  the  queen  of 
flowers.  But  having  tho  spirroas,  we  may  with  advantage  admire  their 
diversity  and  their  beauty,  ranging  as  they  do  from  lowly  herbs  to 
woody  shrubs  and  shrub-like  trees.  They  are  mostly  cold-climate 
plants  ; wo  know  of  none  that  are  tropical,  while  as  regards  hardiness 
they  differ  but  little,  and  the  most  tender  may  be  described  as  hardy 


enough  for  all  the  more  favourable  climates  of  Britain.  A consider- 
able number  are  so  hardy  that  no  winter  likely  to  occur  in  these  islands 
would  harm  them.  As  regards  other  conditions,  however,  they  are  a 
little  peculiar,  inasmuch  as  they  all  love  a strong  damp  soil,  whether  of 
peat  or  loam  appears  not  to  matter  greatly  ; but  in  no  case  are  they 
suitable  plants  for  hot,  dry  limestone  or  sandstone  soils. 

A CATALOGUE  OF  SPIRAEAS. 

Ari.efolia. — A tree-like  shrub,  with  roundish  or  ovate  deeply -toothed 
leaves,  and  a most  abundant  display  of  feathery  plumes  of  greenish  white 
flowers  in  July.  A first-class  garden  plant. 

ARUNCUsis  the  well-known  Goat’s  Beard  ; a grand  plant,  with  noble  though 
rustic  leafage,  and  tall  plume-like  panicles  of  white  or  greenish-white  flowers. 
There  are  good  and  bad  examples  of  this  fine  species  in  cultivation,  and  they 
differ  by  large  degree?. 

Astilboides.—A  very  beautiful  herbaceous  plant  of  dwarf  growth,  the 
flowers  in  cylindrical  racemes,  pure  white.  June  and  July, 

Bella. — Neat  in  growth,  forming  a light  shrub  ; the  leaves  ovate,  oblong  ; 
flowers  in  spreading  cymes,  rosy  red.  June  and  July.  B.M.  2,426. 

Bullata  is  a dwarf,  compact  shrub  of  much  beauty ; the  leaves  thrice 
divided,  the  Bowers  in  aggregated  cymes  of  a lively  rose  red  colour.  A first- 
rate  rockery  plant. 

Bumaldi  is  a very  dwarf  shrub  with  oblong  dark  green  leaves,  and  flowers 
in  smallish  cymes  much  like  those  of  the  rosy  yarrow.  A beautiful  iockery 
plant. 

Casspitosa  is  the  turfy  or  tufty  spirtea,  a diminutive  plant  of  a sub-shrubby 
nature,  forming  a woody  root-stock,  from  which  spring  narrow  glaucous  leaves, 
above  which  rise  the  white  flowers  in  [small  clusters  ; a quite  pretty  rock 
plant. 

Calloba  is  in  the  style  of  S.  Nobleana,  but  handsomer.  The  leaves  are 
ovate  lanceolate,  of  a dull  green  colour  when  mature,  when  young  purplish. 
There  are  several  varieties,  one  in  particular  with  light  green  leaves  and 
an  abundance  of  pure  white  flowers,  being  desirable  for  its  beauty, 


Cana. — A shrub  of  dwarf  wiry  growth,  leaves  very  small,  dark,  dull  green, 
flowers  white  in  small  clusters.  June. 

Cantonif.nsis,  a synonym  of  S.  Reevetiana. 

Confuba  is  probably  well  namod,  for  it  is  often  mistaken  for  S.  Thunbergi. 
It  is  of  wiry  growth,  with  unequal  blunt-toothed  ovate  leaves  of  a golden 
green,  and  roundish  clusters  of  white  flowers  terminating  the  side  shoots. 
Theso  appear  in  May,  and  the  plant  is  then  extremely  beautiful.  Figured  in 
G.M.,  1884,  page  80. 

Corymbosa,  a synonym  of  8.  Reevesiana. 

Cubpifolia. — A very  dwarf  shrub  of  rigid  growth.  The  leaves  ovate, 
rugose,  dark  blue-tinted  greeD.  Flowers  in  numerous  smallish  cjmes,  tho 
colour  bright  rosy  red.  A first-rate  rockery  plant,  flowering  in  July. 

Digitata. — Herbaceous,  handsome,  of  free,  diffuee  growth,  flowering  in 
July  ; the  leaves  are  digitate,  the  flowers  in  light  thyrses  on  tall  stems,  the 
colour  light  carmine. 

Douglasi.— A strong  bush,  with  oblong  grey-green  leaver,  and  a plentiful 
display  of  flowers  of  a full  pink  colour  in  July.  A fine  shrubbery  plant.  B.M. 
5,151. 

Eximia  is  a dwarf  form  of  8.  Douglasi.  Flowers  rosy  red. 

Filipendula  is  the  British  Dropwort,  a dwarf-growing  herbaceous  plant, 
with  elegant  fern-like  leafage  and  tuberous  roots.  It  makes  a serviceable 
edging,  and  may  be  grown  in  quantity  in  the  reserve  ground  to  supply  flowers 
for  cutting.  The  double  variety  is  the  best. 

Flagelliformis.— A pretty  wiry  bush  with  purple  stems  and  roundish 
leaves,  and  very  many  heads  of  gauzy  white,  flowers  in  July.  A beautiful 
garden  plant. 

Fortunei  is  a form  of  8,  callosa,  the  serratures  of  the  leaves  tipped  with 
a gland.  B.M.  5,164. 

Grandiflora  is  better  known  as  Exochorda  yrandiflora.  It  is  a free-grow- 
ing shrub,  with  oblong  lanceolate  leaves  and  large  white  flowers,  that  appear 
in  spring.  It  is  good  enough  to  stand  alone  on  the  lawn. 

Humboldti  is  a free-growing  herbaceous  plant  in  the  way  of  S.  digitata,  of 
which  it  is  probably  a variety. 

Hypericifolia. — A neat  compact  bush  resembling  a snowberry.  Flowers 
in  smallish  clusters,  creamy  white.  July. 

Japonica  is  a dwarf  shrub  with  narrow  leaves  and  rosy  flowerp,  which 
appear  in  late  summer.  Scarce  and  good. 

L.evigata. — A very  distinct  dwarf  shrub  with  blue  leaves,  like  those  of 
the  hybrid  rhododendron.  Flowers  white  or  pale  pink.  July. 

Lanceolata,  a narrow-leaved  form  of  S.  Reevetiana. 

Lindleyana. — A very  beautiful  branching  shrub,  with  large,  unequally- 
pinnate  leaves  of  fresh  lively  green,  the  flowers  in  feathery  panicles  appearing 
from  July  to  September. 

Lobata  is  the  Queen  of  the  Prairies  ; a free-growing  herbaceous  plant,  With 
heads  of  flowers  like  those  of  the  Meadow  Sweet,  but  of  a rosy-red  colour. 

Macrophylla. — Neat  in  growth,  forming  a compact  dwarf  shrub.  The 
leaves  ovate,  two  and  a-half  inches  long,  yellowish  green  when  mature,  when 
young  bright  bronzy  crimson. 

Millefolia  is  very  distinct  and  interesting,  though  scarcely  beautiful. 
The  growth  is  rigid,  the  shoots  thong-like,  the  leaves  lanceolate,  very  much 
cut  like  those  of  the  common  yarrow. 

Nobleana. — A free-growiDg  robust  bush,  with  entire  leaves,  resembling  a 
rnowberry  ; the  flowers  are  in  smallish  bunches,  rosy  pink  or  purplish  red. 
Jure.  It  is  a form  of  S.  Douglasi.  B.M.  5,169. 

Opulifolia  is  well  named  ; the  leaves  are  large,  and  resemble  those  of 
Viburnum  opulup.  It  is  a vigorous,  spreading,  handsome  shrub,  not  of  a 


Spibaia  Reeve^i  (Flowers  white). 


choice  nature,  but  useful  in  large  places.  The  flowers  are  white,  gauzy, 
abundantly  produced  in  May  and  June.  There  are  several  varieties,  the  most 
distinct  of  which  is  the  golden-leaved,  a very  showy  tree. 

Palmata  is  the  finest  of  all  the  herbaceous  spiiseas,  and  when  grown  in  a 
rich  deep  soil  in  proximity  to  water  it  is  one  of  the  finest  of  all  known  her- 
baceous plants.  The  leaves  are  palmate,  the  colour  vivid  green,  the  plentiful 
heads  of  flowers  brilliant  carmine  crimson.  There  is  a white  variety  that  we 
must  speak  of  as  good  ; it  flowers  later  than  the  red. 

Paniculata. — A spare-growing  shrub  in  the  way  of  S.  callosa  ; the  leaves 
roundish,  flowers  in  smallish  clusters,  rosy  pink.  June.  Closely  related  to  S. 
callosa. 

Pruinosa. — A free-growing  branching  shrub,  leaves  dull  green  ; flowers 
pale  pink.  July.  A good  garden  plant. 
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Prunifolia  in  always  almost  a good  shrub,  and  the  double  variety  Is 
better  than  the  single.  It  is  of  wiry  growth,  light,  elegant,  the  flowers  white, 
appearing  in  the  spring. 

Reevesiana. — A spreading,  compact,  handsome  shrub,  with  red  stemB  and 
lanceolate  toothed  leaves  of  a bluish-green  colour.  Flowers  white.  June  and 
July.  There  are  some  half-dozen  varieties,  all  good.  The  doable  is  perhaps 
the  best. 

Kotun difolia. — A distinct  free-growing  bush,  with  red  stems  and  small 
roundish  leaves  of  a vivid  green  colour.  Flowers  white.  July. 

Ruberiiima. — A neat  wiry  bush  of  dwarf  growth  ; the  leaves  ovate, 
narrow,  bluish-green  ; flowers  rose  and  pink.  July. 

Salicifolia. — A free-growing  tree-like  species  of  considerable  beauty,  the 
leaves  vivid  green,  the  flowers  pale  pink  or  white.  There  are  some  half-dozen 
forms  of  this,  all  good.  June  and  July. 

Sorbifolia. — A tine  tree-like  species  in  the  way  of  S.  Lindleyana,  but 
not  its  equal  in  beauty.  Flowers  white.  July. 

Splendens — A dwarf  compact  bush,  with  broadish  grey-green,  roundish- 
oblong  leaves,  and  an  abundant  display  of  rosy  flowers  during  May,  June,  and 
July.  One  of  the  roost  showy. 

Thunbergi  is  a shrub  of  very  neat  growth,  dwarf  and  wiry  ; the  leaves 
long  and  narrow  and  of  a bright  golden-green  colour,  like  those  of  a small 
bamboo.  The  flowers  are  in  axillary  or  terminal  clusters. 

Tomentosa  — A mean-looking  shrub  with  broad  elliptical  leaves  of  a grey, 
green  colour.  Flowers  pink.  June  and  July. 

Trilobata. — A smallish  shrub,  with  leaves  three-lobed  ; flowers  white  in 
June  and  July.  Has  the  general  appearance  of  a small-leaved  rose. 

Ulmaria,  — Our  British  Meadow  Sweet  is  not  very  variable  considering 
how  widely  it  is  distributed.  It  is  essentially  a waterside  plant,  and  very 
abundant  in  marshy  places.  For  garden  purposes  the  double-flowering  form 
is  the  best,  and  is  exceedingly  beautiful. 

Ulmifolia  is  of  tree-like  growth,  with  smallish  leaves,  resembling  those  of 
the  common  elm.  Flowers  white.  It  is  S.  chamcedrifolia  of  B.R.  1,222. 

Venusta  is  the  same  as  S.  lobata,  but  is  not  the  same  as  S.  digitata  or 
8.  Humboldti. 


Shrubby  Sl’iRiEAS  best  adapted  for  the  garden  are  Grandiflora,  Lindleyana, 
Opulifolia,  Bella,  Keevesiana,  Ariaefolia,  Douglasi,  Splendens,  Thunbergi, 
Flagelliformis,  Callosa,  Salicifolia. 

Herbaceous  Spiraeas  best  adapted  for  the  garden  are  Palmata, 
Aruncus,  Lobata,  Double-flowering  Ulmaria,  astilboides,  Filipendula. 

Dwarf  Spir-EAS  best  adapted  for  the  rockery  are  Bullata,  Ruberrima, 
Trilobata,  Rotundifolia,  Laevigata,  Splendens,  Bulmadi,  Cuspifolia,  Caespitosa, 
Filipendula. 


fUfo  Pants,  jflotots,  aub  Jfnuts. 

Karatas  (Eunidularium)  amazonica  ( Gard . Chron.,  1886,  814). — A 
self-coloured  nidularium,  producing  flowers  in  the  axils  as  well  as  in  the 
centre. 

Aerides  Godf.froyanum  ( O . C.,  1886,  814). — A stately  foxbrush  with 
light  flowers,  comparable  to  those  of  Aerides  maculosum. 

Daphne  Mezereum  (6?.,  550). — Truthful  and  tasteful  figures  of  the 
white-tiowered,  red-flowered,  and  double-flowered  varieties. 

Albuca  (Eualbuca)  corymbosa  ( G . C. , 1886,  II.,  38). — It  comes  near  to 
A.  juncifolia,  but  has  the  erect  flowers  of  A.  caudata. 

Tritonia  (Montbretia)  Wilsoni  ( G . C.,  1886,  II.,  38). — Like  T.  lineata, 
but  differing  in  leafage.  Native  of  Port  Elizabeth. 

Sagenia  mamillosa  (G.  C.,  1886,  II.,  38).— A distinct  and  handsome  fern. 
Native  of  the  Moluccas. 

Mormodes  luxatum  purpuratum  (G.  0.,  1S86,  II.,  39). — Flowers  light 
mauve-purple,  with  dark  spots  of  the  same  colour. 

Aconitum  dissectuii  ( Garleujl , April,  1886,  16). — An  interesting  species. 

P.-EONIA  Broteki  (G.  C.,  1886,  II  , 49). — A single  pseony,  intermediate 
in  characters  between  P . coralliiia  and  P.  officinalis,  Flowers  single,  crimson, 
fragrant. 

Cirrus  ladaniferus  maoulatus  (G.,  552). — A tine  variety,  the  petals 
marked  with  small  spots  of  deep  crimson  brown. 

New  H.  P.  Roses. 

From  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  we  have  reoeived  blooms 
of  n^w  vaiieties  of  English-raised  roses,  comprising  the  following  varieties  : — 

Lady  of  the  Lake  ( H.P. ). — Growth  vigorous,  shoots  armed  with  hard 
spines;  leaves  medium  size,  full  green.  Flowers  medium  oompact  globular, 
in  clusters  of  five  or  more,  the  colour  soft  silvery  pink.  Sweet  scented. 

Florence  Paul  (II.  /’.). — Growth  moderate,  wood  smooth,  green,  leaves 
large,  full  green.  Flowers  medium  to  large,  imbricated,  full  ; colour  deep 
rich  crimson  with  gleams  of  purple  and  shades  of  black.  Distinct  and  fine. 

Silver  Queen  (II.  /'.). — Growth  robust,  shoots  smooth  dark  green,  leaves 
short,  rouudish,  dull  green.  Flowers  large,  globular,  beautifully  folded  in  tbo 
bud  ; colour  silvery  blush  shading  through  warm  flesh  to  delicate  pink. 

Grand  Mogul  (II.  II). — Growth  stout  with  short  hard  spines,  leaves  large, 
dull  green.  Flowers  medium,  with  petals  reflected  and  folding  neatly  in  the 
centie  ; colour  deep  velvety  crimsom  much  shaded  with  black  toned  marone. 
Very  rich  and  distinct. 


A Patient  Gardener. — An  interesting  wedding  has  taken  place  in  a 
pretty  cottage  on  the  Paterson  Plank  Road,  North  Bergen.  The  bridegroom 
was  Ivan  Leoski,  a well-to-do  florist,  with  property  valued  at  50,000  dols., 
who  had  been  looked  upon  as  a confirmed  bachelor.  The  bride  was  Rachel 
Korpf,  who  recently  arrived  from  Warsaw.  The  happy  oouple,  who  have  both 
reached  the  ago  of  40,  told  a romantic  story  to  the  guests.  Ivan  is  a native  of 
Warsaw.  His  spouse  was  the  daughter  of  a wealthy  resident  of  that  city. 
They  were  playmates,  and,  later,  became  lovers.  Ivan  was  a Republican,  and 
freely  expressed  his  views.  This  antagonised  Rachel’s  father,  who  refused  to 
consent  to  the  match.  The  young  Republican  was  subsequently  banished,  and 
before  leaving  he  urged  his  sweetheart  to  accompany  him  to  the  New  World. 
She  consulted  her  father,  and  ho  compelled  her  to  remain  at  home.  The  lovers 
wore  faithful  and  corresponded  indirectly.  Recently  Rachel  acquirod  property 
on  the  death  of  a relative.  She  wrote  to  Ivan,  and  ho  invited  her  to  oomo, 
tolling  her  ho  had  ample  of  his  own,  and  not  to  allow  the  estate  to  detain  hor. 
Mho  converted  hor  land  into  cash  promptly,  and  started  to  rejoin  hor  lover. 
Thu  neighbours  and  prominent  officials  were  invited  to  tho  wedding  feast. 


HARDY  PLANTS  IN  FLOWER. 

Yuccas  are  showing  that  the  summer  of  1885  agreed  with  them,  for  many  are 
now  flowering  or  making  a fine  promise  that  way.  Conspicuous  in  large 
places  are  the  expanded  flowers  of  Y.  pendula,  commonly  labelled  Y.  recurva 
or  recurvifolia,  and  the  advancing  spikes  of  Y.  gloriosa,  of  which,  however, 
there  are  not  many  showing  flower  as  yet. 

Gladioli  are  making  a good  show,  but  the  named  varieties  want  just 
another  week  in  gardens  near  London  to  give  fair  indications  of  their  splendid 
capabilities.  Gladiolus  blandus,  G.  cardinalis,  G.  ramm ts,  and  G.  communis 
have  made  a fine  show.  The  Watsonias  are  now  as  gay  as  they  can  be,  which, 
perhaps,  is  not  saying  much  for  them,  although  we  are  quite  glad  to  see  them. 
G.  Jloribundus  and  G.  Byzantinus  have  flowered  finely ; and  now  we  see  the 
fiery  colour  of  the  ever  useful  and  never  to  be  neglected  G.  Brenchleyensis 
making  its  first  appearance  for  the  season.  This  garden  variety  is  particularly 
hardy,  it  has  many  times  lived  out  with  us  unharmed  by  the  winter  ; but  a 
winter  extra  wet  or  extra  cold  makes  an  end  of  it.  When  we  lose  our  left 
out  Brenchleyensis  we  also  lose  our  left  out  Lilium  speciosum. 

Senecios  of  the  terrific  kind  have  been  glorious  since  the  July  rains  made 
for  them  a new  leafage.  Very  noticeable  in  the  series  are  Telelcia  cor  difolia 
and  T.  speciosa,  with  huge  orange  or  full  yellow  coloured  flowers  crowning  a 
vast  massage  of  noble  leafage.  These  are  sumptuous  plants  in  a roomy  place, 
but  when  located  in  a small  garden  may  be  described  in  the  words  of  Pope  as 
“monsters  of  a hideous  mien.”  Senecio  Japonica  may  ba  admitted  to  a 
rockery  in  a small  garden,  but,  as  a plant  of  the  rustic  order,  it  will  not  suit 
all  tastes. 

Liatris  may  be  pushed  aside  amongst  the  plants  that  nobody  wants,  but 

L.  spicata  is  a plant  that  every  amateur  of  hardy  beauty  should  be  acquainted 
with  ; its  feathery  heads  of  purple  flowers  are  now  quite  pleasing.  Nearly  as 
good  are  L.  elegans  and  L.  pycnostachya. 

Veronicas  are  plentiful,  and  a considerable  proportion  are  good.  Oae  of 
the  best  now  is  Veronica  Virginica,  a quite  elegant  plant,  pushing  up  spires  of 
white  flowers  three  to  four  feet,  making  a most  chaste  and  ecclesiastical 
episode  on  the  rockery.  Some  lovely  varieties  of  V.  spicata  may  be  met  with 
and  secured  by  the  determined  ones,  but  we  cannot  say  if  the  best  of  them — 
more  especially  those  that  appear  to  have  originated  in  North  Wales — are  in 
commerce.  V.  saxatilis  is  a lovely  rock  plant  not  often  seen,  but  easily 
obtainable.  Nor  should  we  dare  to  name  the  genus  now  with  any  intention 
of  omitting  V.  teucrium  from  the  list  of  species  the  eclectic  hardy  man  is 
bound  to  secure. 

Cylindrical  Statice  that  is  so  variously  labelled  as  Statice  Sowowori,  &c., 
&c.,  &c.,  &c , proves  to  be  variable,  which  is  a curious  fact  in  the  case  of  a 
newly-introduced  annual — for  such  it  appears  to  be.  The  wicked  system  of 
adopting  commemorative  personal  names  will  be  finely  illustrated  in  the  names 
of  this  plant,  which  are  already  half  a-dozen  in  number.  It  will  be  necessary 
now  to  haDga  botanist,  and  we  are  quite  prepared  to  take  the  job  at  a low 
price,  but  it  must  be  on  the  understanding  that  a florist  is  not  to  be  hanged 
either  by  way  of  reprisal  or  for  the  ridiculous  purpose  of  showing  that  there  is 
no  ’mosity.  The  name  that  common  sense  proposes  for  this  lovely  plant  is 
Statice  cylindrica. 

Bugbane  is  abolished,  we  shall  recognize  the  name  no  more  ; and  this  note 
is  to  be  regarded  as  an  advertisement  to  such  an  end.  Very  well,  we  respect 
all  orthodoxy  and  some  heterodoxy,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  Gimicifuga 
racemosa  is  one  of  the  best  plants  now  flowering  on  the  rockery.  It  is  iu  the 
way  of  a spirrei  in  appearance,  but  is  a crowfoot  in  affinities.  It  is  a beautiful 
plant,  rarely  seen  except  in  a botanic  garden, 

Himalayan  Poppies  have  flowered  well,  and,  as  usual,  have  entertained 
us  by  their  variations.  Since  the  heavy  rains  they  have  put  on  new  characters, 
and  evidently  atinospheiic  humidity  is  of  importance  to  them.  We  have 
them  starchy  grey,  starch  blue,  azure  blue,  nice  soft  indigo,  and  somewhat 
unpleasant  purple  blue.  But  all  are  good,  and  the  Himalayan  Poppy, 
Meconopsis  Wallichi,  must  be  put  into  the  list  of  first-rate  garden  plants. 
The  yellow- flowered  M.  Ncpalcnsis  is  also  good.  All  are  biennials,  or  nearly 
so,  depending,  of  course,  on  the  time  of  sowing  the  seed. 

Gentians  have  enjoyed  the  rain,  and  Gentiana  asclepiadea  and  G.  scptcmjida 
are  in  fine  figure.  The  white  variety  of  the  first  named  is  not  fairly  out,  but 
promises  to  make  a good  show. 

Polygonums  are  plentiful  from  the  gigantic  P.  sachalinense  and  P.  cuspidahim 
to  the  bistort  and  its  kindred.  We  shall  only  make  note  now  of  P.  amplexicanlis, 
which  has  a distinct  leafage  and  a light,  oae  might  say  airy,  style  of  in- 
florescence ; tho  flowers  white. 

Monardas  are  of  especial  value  in  moist  soils,  and,  in  fact,  will  enjoy 
proximity  to  water.  They  are  a showy  lot,  though  coarse,  and  the  well-known 

M.  didyma  will  always  take  the  lead.  It  is  well  where  space  is  sufficient  to 
secure  M,  fistulosa,  M.  Kalmiana,  and  M.  purpurea , for  these  are  particularly 
good. 

Morinas  are  handsome  rustic  plants  that  make  a good  show,  and  being 
distinct  attract  attention.  M.  lonyifolia  now  shows  a fine  mass  of  thistle-like 
herbage  and  cheerful  clusters  of  flowers,  in  which  white,  lilac,  and  rose  colours 
are  happily  mingled.  The  eryngiuins  associate  agreeably  with  such  plants. 

Potentillas  continue  to  make  patches  of  gay  colour,  and  will  continue 
flowering  for  some  time  yet.  We  are  enjoying  the  rioh  olaret-red  flowers  of 
Potcntilla  nepalensis,  and  recommend  it  as  A 1 in  its  class.  It  is  scarce,  and 
its  name  will  suggest  that  in  cold  damp  soils  it  may  not  prove  so  hardy  as  to 
defy  all  weathers. 

Mallows  and  Malvah  abound.  A good  plant  is  Malvastrum  lateritium, 
with  flowers  full  red ; and  nearly  as  good  is  Sidalcea  malvtrflora,  the  lilao- 
tinted  flowers  of  which  make  an  agreeable  picture. 

Lilies  are  conspicuous  everywhere.  In  tho  neighbourhood  of  London 
Lilium  chalcedonicum  is  now  in  perfection ; L.  candidum  has  run  its  courso  ; 
L.  auratum  continues  frosh  and  fine,  although  the  first  flowers  appeared  as 
early  as  mid-Juno  ; L.  tcstacewn  is  nearly  used  up  ; L.  pardalinnm  is  in  spleudid 
colour,  and  gives  a few  distinct  forms  ; L.canadenso  is  in  its  first  stage,  and 
will  bo  strong  in  another  week,  when  wo  shall  have  a lily  Bhow  in  places 
whore  good  things  are  plentiful. 

Pknthticmons  in  flower  include  /’.  diffusus,  P.  gmtianoidos,  1\  talus, 
P.  scouleri,  and  its  many  near  relatives  ; not  the  least  important  being  P. 
grandillorus.  All  tho  pentstemons  should  bo  raised  from  seod  so  far  as  may 
bo  possible. 


KEATING'S  I’OWDHIt. — Kills  btiif".  motlia,  llnas,  and  all  Insoots  (perfectly  unrivalled). 
IlarmluHfl  to  ovory  tiling  but  iiiHootfl.  ami  I*.— [Advt.  | 
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SUMMER  MANAGEMENT  OF  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

By  J.  Maudlin,  Finsbury  Turk,  N. 

In  continuation  of  my  previous  notos  on  the  cultivation  of  chrysan- 
themums for  exhibition  and  conservatory  decoration,  I propose  to 
briefly  refer  to  a few  points  that  require  special  attention  at  the  present 
time.  I am  induced  to  mention  a few  of  the  more  important  points  in 


Spik.ua  Japonica  (Flowers  rose).  (See  page  443.) 

the  summer  management  of  the  stock  because  so  many  cultivators  who 
have  not  had  a very  long  experience  fail  to  ensure  really  satisfactory 
results,  because  of  their  not  fully  understanding  the  requirements  of 
the  plants  after  they  have  become  well  established  in  the  pots  in  which 
they  are  to  bloom.  Some  think  that  when  the  plants  have  reached 
this  stage  they  require  comparatively  little  attention  ; but  it  is 
not  so,  and  it  cannot  be  too  clearly  understood  that  unless  they 
are  very  frequently  attended  to  they  will  fail  to  produce  flowers 
of  so  good  a quality  as  could  be  wished. 

The  matter  to  which  reference  must  be  first  made  is  the 
watering,  which  must  receive  the  most  careful  attention,  or  the 
plants  will  soon  go  wrong.  Chrysanthemums  when  in  full 
growth  require  liberal  supplies  of  water,  and  because  of  this 
some  growers  suppose  that  they  cannot  have  too  much  moisture 
at  the  roots;  but  the  chrysanthemum  can  be  over- watered  as 
readily  as  almost  any  other  class  of  plants  that  has  a place  in 
the  garden.  They  may  not,  perhaps,  be  quite  so  soon  killed  by 
an  excessive  supply  cf  moisture  as  delicately-rooted  hard- 
wooded  plants,  but  they,  nevertheless,  suffer  severely,  and  when 
the  flowering  season  arrives  fail  to  produce  blooms  of  really  good 
quality.  Especially  must  the  watering  be  done  with  care  where 
the  plants  have  not  as  yet  well  filled  their  pots  with  roots,  for  if 
the  supplies  of  moisture  at  this  stage  are  too  liberal  the  soil  will 
become  sour  and  the  roots  unhealthy,  with  the  consequent 
result  of  the  plants  being  seriously  injured.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant to  guard  against  giving  them  too  much  water  when  they 
are  not  in  an  airy  position,  which  in  many  cases  cannot  be  pro- 
vided them.  It  may  perhaps  be  useful  to  mention  that  very 
often  the  soil  appears  dry  when.it  is  sufficiently  moist  for  the 
plants,  and  that  it  is  in  all  cases  advisable  to  well  examine  the 
soil  in  each  pot  previous  to  watering.  One  of  the  causes  of  the 
wood  not  becoming  sufficiently  ripe  is  over-watering,  and  another 
is  overcrowding. 

As  far  as  practicable  the  plants  should  be  grown  on  steadily, 
with  just  sufficient  moisture  at  the  roots  to  maintain  them  in  a 
progressive  state,  and  no  more.  Under  these  conditions  the 
wood  will  not  fail  to  ripen  and  become  hard  as  growth  pro- 
gresses, and  the  plants  will  pioduce  in  due  course  flowers  of 
good  quality.  If  the  wood  is  not  ripe  before  the  plants  attain 
their  full  dimensions  it  will  be  very  little  use  to  try  to  harden 
if  afterwards.  Returning  again  to  the  watering,  I would  like 
to  say  that  until  the  pots  are  properly  filled  with  roots  the  water 
should  be  withheld  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  health  of  the 
plants.  They  are  not,  of  course,  to  be  kept  so  dry  as  to  cause 
the  wood  to  become  prematurely  hard,  or  indeed  for  the  leaves 
to  flag.  What  I am  desirous  of  impressing  on  the  attention  of 
inexperienced  cultivators  is  the  fact  that  chrysanthemums  can 
have  too  much  water  as  well  as  too  little,  and  that  extremes 
should  in  all  cases  be  avoided. 

Overhead  syringing  during  the  summer  season  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  production  of  full-sized  blooms,  and  must  have  the  atten- 
tion it  so  well  merits.  In  dry  weather  the  plants  should  be  syringed 
overhead  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  and,  as  a matter  of  course, 
before  the  sun  has  acquired  much  power.  When  the  weather  is  hot  a 


second  syringing  will  be  highly  beneficial,  and  this  the  plants  shou'd 
have  in  the  afternoon  or  evening,  according  to  the  position  occupied. 
If  they  are  placed  where  the  sun  ceases  to  shine  on  them  early  in  the 
day  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  syringe  them  in  the  afternoon.  But 
when  they  are  so  placed  that  the  sun  Bhines  fully  on  them  until  late  in 
the  afternoon  syringing  in  the  evening  will  be  advisable.  In  syringing 
the  plants  the  upper  and  under  surfaces  of  the  leaves  should  be  well 
moistened,  and  the  pots  and  the  ashes  on  which  they  stand  should  be 
sprinkled,  as  the  moisture  rising  from  the  ash-bed  is  highly  conducive 
to  a vigorous  growth.  In  practice  it  will  be  found  that  the  syringing 
will  help  to  harden  the  wood,  and  the  importance  of  this  will  be  better 
understood  when  it  is  said  that  strong  green  sappy  wood  will  not  pro- 
duce such  good  blooms  as  that  which  is  well  matured.  The  suckers 
which  are  produced  round  the  stems  must  be  materially  reduced  in 
number,  if  not  removed  altogether,  before  they  make  much  progress. 
This  must  be  carefully  done  to  avoid  injury  to  the  roots  or  disturbance 
of  the  soil.  The  main  stems  must  also  be  kept  free  from  surplus 
shoots,  because  both  the  suckers  and  the  stem  shoots  help  to  divert 
the  nourishment  from  the  shoots  intended  for  the  production  of  the 
flowers.  Insect  pests  that  are  partial  to  the  chrysanthemum  must  be 
well  looked  after,  and  remedial  measures  be  resorted  to  as  soon  as 
necessary.  In  some  places  the  tips  of  the  shoots  are  badly  infested 
with  aphis,  especially  where  syringing  has  been  neglected,  and  I would 
suggest  that  in  all  cases  where  the  plants  are  infested  with  fly  that 
they  be  syringed  with  some  approved  insecticide,  or  have  the  shoots 
dusted  with  tobacco  powder. 


YUCCA  FLOWERS. 


As  the  bold  and  handsome  Yucca  recurvifolia  is  now  flowering 
freely  in  wardens  it  may  be  useful  to  remind  those  interested  that  the 
flowers  are  well  adapted  for  indoor  decorations,  and  can  also  be 
employed  to  great  advantage  in  the  formation  of  wreaths  and  crosses. 
They  lack,  it  is  true,  the  snowy  whiteness  of  the  eucharis,  but  they 
stand  remarkably  well,  their  stout  texture  enabling  them  to  retain 
their  freshness  a much  longer  period  than  other  flowers  suitable  for 
either  crosses  or  wreaths.  At  the  recent  exhibition  at  Moulsey  a 
wreath  formed  of  the  flowers  of  this  Yucca  was  shown,  and  although 
it  failed  to  obtain  a place  it  presented  a very  tasteful  appearance,  and 
attracted  much  attention,  many  of  the  visitors  being  much  puzzled  as 
to  what  plant  they  had  been  obtained  from.  The  blooms  are,  of 
course,  gathered  singly,  and  mounted  in  a similar  manner  to  those  of 
the  eucharis  and  white  lily.  Visitor. 


Reports  on  the  Fruit  Crops  are  in  course  of  preparation  from 
particulars  supplied  by  our  correspondents.  We  shall  be  glad  of  early 


Spirua  Reevesi  floue  pleko  (Flowers  white,  doable).  (See  page  414.) 

replies  from  the  friends  to  whom  our  papers  have  been  forwarded,  and 
others  who  wish  to  favour  us  with  information  but  have  not  received 
the  usual  forms  would  much  oblige  us  by  forwarding  their  names  and 
addresses.  For  such  bu  iuess  post-cards  will  suffice. 
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THE  STRAWBERRY. 

By  James  Dodolas. 

In  the  midst  of  the  strawberry  season,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
take  them  next  in  order  in  my  series  of  articles  on  hardy  fruits.  The 
strawberry  is  one  of  the  easiest  fruits  to  cultivate,  and  is  adapted  to 
any  garden,  whether  it  is  large  or  small,  rich  or  poor.  The  fruit  is 
greatly  appreciated  in  every  family,  both  for  purposes  of  dessert  or  for 
preserving,  and  it  is  withal  the  most  wholesome  of  cultivated  fruits. 

Our  ancestors  seem  to  have  possessed  a very  poor  selection  in 
the  early  days  of  gardening.  In  “ Gerard’s  History  of  Plants  ” (1597) 
four  varieties  only  are  described.  He  says  “ there  be  divers  sorts  of 
strawberries  ; one  red,  another  white,  a third  sort  green,  and  likewise 
a wild  strawberry,  which  is  altogether  barren  of  fruit,”  The  two  last- 
named  might  be  omitted  as  far  as  utility  is  concei-ned.  Parkinson, 
fifty  years  later,  writes  of  them  more  in  detail,  and  besides  the  varieties 
mentioned  by  Gerard,  he  adds  the  Virginia  strawberry,  which  carried 
“ the  greatest  number  of  leaves,  but  scarce  can  one  strawberry  be  seen 
ripe  amongst  a number  of  plants.”  Another  variety  that  his  good 
friend  “ John  Tradescant  brought  with  him  from  Brussels  long  ago, 
and  in  seven  years  could  never  see  one  berry  ripe  on  all  sides,  but  still 


if  we  still  had  them  to  compare  with  the  more  recent  varieties. 
Keen’s  Seedling  is  still  a favourite  variety,  and  has  been  so  for  eighty 
years.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Michael  Keen,  of  Islewortb,  from  seeds 
of  the  Chili.  Out  of  a large  number  of  seedlings,  for  the  most  part 
white  and  of  poor  flavour,  this  was  the  only  one  thought  worthy  of 
preserving.  It  will  probably  be  grown  for  many  years  to  come  ; indeed, 
the  only  two  varieties  we  force  now  are  Black  Prince  for  first  supply, 
with  Keen’s  Seedling  to  follow  later.  British  Queen  is  a good  old 
sort  of  exquisite  flavour,  by  some  considered  difficult  to  grow.  With 
the  treatment  presently  to  be  described  it  may  be  grown  on  any  soil, 

1 and  if  British  Queen  refuses  to  do  well  Mr.  Radcliffe,  a very  similar 
1 but  more  hardy  variety,  may  succeed.  President  is  a “ good  all 
round  ” variety ; it  is  very  prolific,  the  fruit  of  large  size,  good 
flavour,  and  a bright  red  colour.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  market  varieties,  and  has  even  a more  handsome  fiuit 
than  President.  Frogmore  Late  Pine  is  a moat  excellent  strawberry 
and  a certain  bearer.  Loxford  Hall  Seediing  is  later,  and  also  an 
abundant  bearer  ; it  is  our  latest  strawberry,  and  has  a distinct  pine 
flavour.  It  was  raised  at  Loxford  Hall,  and  is  a cross  between  Frog- 
more  Late  Pine  and  La  Constante.  The  last-named,  an  uncertain 
variety,  which  was  grown  in  many  gardens  about  fifteen  years  ago, 


SPIR/TCA  BULL AT A (Flowers  rosy  ret).  (Sec  page  443.) 


f lie  better  part  rotten,  although  it  would  every  year  flower  abundantly.” 
A third  variety,  “ the  Bohemia,”  be  says,  “ hath  been  with  us  but  of 
late  days ; but  is  the  goodliest  and  greatest,  for  some  of  the  berries  have 
been  measured  to  be  nearly  five  inches  about.”  This  was  introduced 
by  Master  Quester,  the  postmaster.  The  fruit  was  used  at  table  as  a 
rarity,  and  eaten  with  claret,  cream,  or  milk,  added  to  sugar. 

Miller,  writing  in  the  “Gardener’s  Dictionary”  (1732),  adds  the 
Chili  strawberry  to  Parkinson’s  list;  a variety  introduced  to  Frunce  by 
a Mods.  Frezier,  who  found  it  growing  in  the  fields  at  Chili  in  great 
plenty.  M iller  himself  was  the  first  to  bring  this  variety  into  England 
in  1727.  The  numerous  varieties  at  present  in  cultivation  had  their 
origin  in  the  Grandiflora  or  Pine,  the  Virginia  or  Scarlet,  and  the 
Chili,  alluded  to  by  Knight. 

The  origin  of  the  name  has  been  the  subject  of  several  sugges- 
tions. Mr.  McIntosh,  the  author  of  “ The  Practical  Gardener,”  says 
it  is  derived  from  the  practice  of  laying  straw  between  tho  rows  to  keep 
the  fruit  clean.  Some  of  tbo  old  strawberries  that  have  gone  out  of 
cultivation,  such  as  the  Rosoberry  or.Scotch  Scarlet/, tho  Grove  End, 
the  Downton,  Old  Pine,  and  Wilmot’s  Superb  would  bo  very  interesting 


but  is  now  perhaps  out  of  cultivation.  We  also  grow  a few  other 
sorts,  but  the  above  is  a good  selection  for  an  ordinary  garden.  We 
arc  growing  Pauline,  a large-fruited,  early  variety,  which  will  surpass 
Black  Prince  for  out-of-door  culture  ; and  Mr.  Lixton’s  new  varieties 
will  doubtless  take  a prominent  position.  But  one  cannot  say  much 
about  new  strawberries,  or  any  other  fruits,  without  having  had  some 
practical  knowledge  of  them,  such  as  growing  them  twelve  months 
under  one’s  own  care  in  the  garden. 

The  cultural  requirements  of  the  strawberry  are  simple 
enough  ; in  fact  they  are  too  simple,  for  many  persons  just  leave  them 
alone  to  form  a solid  mass  of  leaves,  tho  runners  being  allowed  to  run 
into  each  other  and  form  roots  where  they  can.  ISuch  want  of  manage- 
ment results  in  a complete  failure  to  produce  any  presentable  fruit. 
They  ought  to  have  generous  treatment.  A celebrated  horticulturist, 
called  here  to  see  our  garden  last  week,  and  I was  able  to  show  him 
several  rows  of  Loxford  Ilall  Seedling  laden  with  fruit.  Each  row  was 
bearing  twioo  as  muoh  as  any  two  rows  of  any  other  variety,  the  plants 
vigorous,  and  producing  plenty  of  runners.  My  friend  told  me  he 
would  havo  boon  quito  satisfied  if  ho  had  seen  nothing  else  but  those 
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rows  of  Loxford  Hall  Seedling.  I was  told  that  he  and  others  failed 
to  get  the  plants  to  grow  with  sufficient  vigour.  To  all  such  I can 
only  recommend  our  system  of  culture.  The  ground  is  prepared  by 
trenching  it  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  deep,  according  to  the  depth  of 
soil.  In  the  bottom  of  the  trench  we  place  a layer  of  substantial 
farmyard  manure,  and  when  half  the  mould  has  been  thrown  out  of 
the  trench  on  to  it  another  good  layer  of  manuro  should  be  placed  over 
it,  when  the  trench  is  completed  by  throwing  out  the  rest  of  the  soil. 
This  process  goes  on  until  the  whole  quarter  is  trenchod,  and  it  is  as 
well  to  have  it  prepared  some  time  before  it  is  required,  that  is  if  the 
ground  can  bo  spared.  We  generally  take  a crop  of  early  peas, 


Red  spider  ( Acarus  tellarius)  is  very  troublesome  sometimes,  and 
destroys  the  leaves  of  early-planted  runners.  Dry  weather  is  favour- 
able to  this  pest  and  moisture  is  deadly  to  it.  In  a few  weeks  the 
plants  will  throw  out  runners,  but  these  must  be  pinched  olf  as  fast  as 
they  form,  in  fact  it  is  best  to  go  over  the  ground  every  week.  A large 
quarter  can  bo  dono  in  an  hour  or  two  ; they  are  simply  pinched  off 
with  the  finger  and  thumb  when  it  is  done  weekly.  The  ground  must 
also  be  kept  quite  clean  with  the  hoe  up  to  the  end  of  the  season.  By 
good  management  these  same  young  plants  will  produce  a very  large 
crop  of  fruit  of  superior  quality  the  following  season. 

A routine  OF  cropping  may  be  carried  out  by  securing  all  the 


SPIRiRA  DOUGLASI  (Flowers  rich  rosy  pink),  (See  page  443.) 


potatoes,  or  cauliflowers  from  the  ground  first.  We  would  rather  it  laid 
fallow  for  the  spring  and  summer  months,  but  this  cannot  be  afforded. 

The  next  process  is  pi-eparing  the  plants.  We  have  just  finished 
ouis.  Each  runner  is  pegged  down  singly  into  sixty-sized  pots,  and 
when  well  established  they  are  cut  from  the  parent  plants,  and  are 
generally  ready  for  planting  out  about  three  weeks  after  they  have  been 
layered.  Each  plant  must  be  set  out  two  feet  apart  in  lines,  leaving  a 
slightly  hollow  depression  around  each.  This  is  necessary,  in  case  dry 
weather  should  set  in,  as  each  plant  must  be  kept  well  supplied  with 
water  at  the  roots.  We  also  dip  them  in  some  solution  of  tobacco- 
water  to  destroy  any  red  spider  that  may  be  upon  the  leaves  before 
planting  them. 


runners  required  and  destroying  the  bed,  replanting  it  with  broccoli, 
coleworts,  or  any  other  suitable  crops.  It  is  not  too  late  to  crop  the 
ground  with  celery.  When  I followed  this  system  of  annual  cropping 
we  always  had  strawberries  of  the  best  quality,  and  plenty  of  them. 
The  plants  ought  to  be  put  out  not  later  than  the  early  part  of  the 
month  of  August. 

The  plants  to  be  grown  in  pots  should  also  be  layered  as  early 
as  possible,  and  ought  also  to  be  repotted  into  their  fruiting  pots  in 
August.  For  this  purpose  we  use  five  and  six  inch  pots.  Good  loam 
with  a third  part  of  decayed  manure  added  to  it  is  all  that  is  needed  to 
pot  the  plants  in.  Drain  the  pots  well,  and  ram  the  potting  material 
in  firmly  with  a wooden  rammer.  When  potted  stand  them  out  on  a 
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hard  bottom  of  ashes  in  an  open  position  well  exposed  to  the  sun. 
Unless  they  are  placed  in  this  position  the  crowns  will  not  mature 
well,  and  this  is  quite  necessary  in  order  to  make  sure  of  a good  crop 
for  next  season. 

Long  lasting  beds  are  secured  by  proper  management.  I would 
urge  the  importance  of  saving  the  roots  of  the  plants  when  it  is 
intended  that  the  beds  should  remain  more  than  one  year.  The  plan 
pursued  by  many  cultivators  is  to  dig  between  the  rows  during  the 
late  autumn  or  winter  months.  This  is  a very  objectionable  practice, 
as  the  most  active  rootlets  are  cut  off.  and  the  plants  very  much  injured 
thereby.  If  the  ground  is  deeply  worked  and  in  good  condition,  and  all 
runners  not  required  are  kept  cut  off,  there  will  not  be  much  else  to  do. 
The  only  cultural  operation  needful  is  to  hoe  the  ground  between  the 
rows,  and  place  over  the  surface  a dressing  of  very  much  decayed 
manure,  or  equal  parts  of  manure  and  loam.  In  very  heavy  soil  when 
the  surface  will  sometimes  become  so  hard  that  the  water  does  not 
percolate  through  it  readily,  I would  suggest  just  stirring  the  surface 
to  the  depth  of  three  inches  with  a digging  fork,  and  placing  over  it 
immediately  some  short  stable  manure.  This  prevents  the  rain  from 
making  the  surface  hard  and  impervious.  Except  that  red  spider 
attacks  the  leaves  in  hot  weather  the  plants  are  not  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  disease  or  other  insect  pests.  Not  unfrequently  the  blossoms  are 
destroyed  by  frost  before  they  expand  and  after,  and  this  is  thought  to 
be  a disease.  I have  had  blossoms  sent  to  me  this  year  black  in  the 
centre.  The  partially  expanded  blossoms  are  caught  by  the  frost,  the 
petals  are  not  much  injured,  but  the  stigmatic  portion,  and  perhaps 
the  stamens  also,  are  killed,  and  no  fruit  will  be  produced.  The  best 
cultivators  may  fail  through  this  cause. 

I may  further  add  that  in  dry  weather  a thorough  soaking  with 
water  is  necessary.  The  best  British  Queens  I ever  saw  were  grown 
on  the  Lodge  Farm  near  Barking  in  a hot  season,  and  the  ground  was 
daily  flooded  with  sewage.  Dry,  hot  weather  is  the  best  for  straw- 
berries if  they  can  have  plenty  of  water. 


BRITISH  FERNS. 

By  W.  Bradbury. 

Managers  of  horticultural  exhibitions  held  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  and,  indeed,  throughout  the  southern  and  western  counties, 
have  much  to  answer  for  in  not  affording  more  substantial  encourage- 
ment to  cultivators  of  British  ferns  than  is  at  present  the  case.  Money, 
figuratively  speaking,  is  on  all  sides  poured  out  on  the  exotic  species, 
but  it  is  a very  rare  occurrence  to  find  in  a schedule  a class  for  kinds 
indigenous  to  this  country,  and  when  there  is  a class  the  prizes  offered 
are  so  miserably  poor  as  to  be  not  worth  competing  for.  In  a schedule 
of  an  exhibition  at  which  I officiated  the  other  day  a class  was  provided 
for  British  ferns,  but  the  exhibitors  were  required  to  bring  nine  plants, 
with  a chance  of  winning  a first  prize  of  fifteen  shillings,  whilst  the 
exhibitors  of  exotic  kinds  had  only  to  bring  six  plants  to  compete  for 
prizes  of  which  the  highest  was  of  the  value  of  £3.  I am  willing  to 
admit  that  the  prizes  for  exotics  should  be  more  liberal  thanfor  Britishers, 
as  to  grow  the  gleicbenias,  gymnogrammas,  and  other  choice  kinds 
successfully  considerable  skill  is  required  ;*and  it  is,  moreover,  desirable 
in  all  cases  to  encourage  the  staging  of  large  specimens  of  the  arbor- 
escent kinds  because  of  the  fine  effect  they  produce  when  judiciously 
placed  in  the  tents.  But  the  disproportion  in  the  value  of  the  prizes 
ought  not  to  be  so  great  as  in  the  example  cited,  for  when  grown  to 
specimen  size,  as  they  may  be  without  any  great  difficulty,  they  are 
singularly  effective.  At  the  exhibitions  held  in  the  northern  counties 
the  Britishers  receive  the  encouragement  they  so  well  merit,  and  they 
are  invariably  so  well  shown  as  to  compare  favourably  with  the  choicest 
of  the  exotic  kinds.  York  may  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  places  where 
British  ferns  are  exhibited  in  a high  state  of  development,  and  at  the 
shows  held  in  the  city  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  the  plumose 
Lady  Fern  and  the  crested  Male  Fern  to  be  represented  by 
specimens  four  feet  in  height  and  three  feet  in  diameter,  and 
the  Killarney  Fern  by  specimens  fully  four  feet  in  diameter. 
It  is  not,  of  course,  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  great  beauty  or  the 
effectiveness  of  specimens  of  these  dimensions,  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
infer  that  if  cultivators  were  given  proper  encouragement  they  would 
be  shown  nearly  if  not  quite  as  well  at  the  southern  exhibitions.  In 
discussing  with  the  managers  of  exhibitions  the  advisability  of  encou- 
raging British  ferns  they  almost  invariably  say,“  We  used  to  offer  prizes, 
but  the  competition  was  generally  so  poor  that  we  discontinued  offering 
them.”  But  as  a rule,  when  inquiries  have  been  instituted  as  to  the 
provisions  made  in  the  schedule,  it  has  been  found  that  the  exhibitors 
were  expected  to  bring  to  the  place  of  exhibition  a van  load  of  plants, 
with  the  chance  of  winning  a prize  of  about  ten  shillings.  Conse- 
quently it  is  not  surprising  that  cultivators  should  fail  to  put  in 
an  appearance,  or  if  they  do  so,  to  stage  plants  that  afford 
but  a very  poor  idea  of  the  beauty  and  distinctive  characteristics  of  the 
several  kinds.  I am  not  desirous  that  undue  encouragment  should  bo 
given  to  indigenous  ferns  and  their  numerous  varieties,  but  they  contri- 
bute so  much  to  the  interest  of  an  exhibition  that  a class  should  be 
provided  for  them  in  the  schedules  of  all  the  societies,  with  prizes 
sufficient  to  ensure  their  representation.  I would  also  suggest  that 
when  good  prizes  are  offered  they  be  not  awarded  unless  the  collections 
exhibited  are  in  every  way  worthy  of  them. 

With  reference  to  the  cultural  requirements  of  the  British  ferns,  it 
may  be  well  to  say  that  in  the  production  of  first-class  exhibition  speci- 
mens considerable  skill  and  rather  close  attention  are  required. 
But  to  grow  them  at  home  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing 
the  interest  of  the  garden  they  impose  a very  light  tax 
on  the  time  and  attention  of  the  cultivators.  Planted  out 
they  require  very  little  attention  indeed,  and  they  afford  a very  ready 


means  of  beautifying  dark,  shady  corners  in  which  but  few  other  sub- 
jects will  grow  satisfactorily.  They  will  grow  anywhere  where  they 
can  be  screened  from  the  rays  of  the  sun  during  the  middle  of  the  day, 
but  it  is  better  that  they  should  not  be  exposed  to  sunlight  except  it  ' 
be  early  in  the  morning  and  late  in  the  afternoon.  When  planted  out, 
whether  in  the  border  or  on  the  rockery  or  rootery,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  incur  much  expense  in  preparation  of  the  soil,  as,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  they  will  thrive  in  any  good  ordinary  soil.  Where  the 
staple  is  close  in  texture  and  retentive  in  character  it  will  be  an  advan- 
tage to  incorporate  with  it  liberal  quantities  of  coarse  grit  of  some 
kind  and  leafmould,  and,  where  available,  peaty  soil  from  the  potting 
shed. 

In  growing  them  in  pots  it  is  necessary  to  provide  them  with  a 
good  compost,  and  to  give  them  constant  attention,  but  they  will  by 
their  beauty  afford  an  ample  return  for  the  care  bestowed  upon  them. 
For  all  the  free  growing  species  and  their  varieties,  a compost  con- 
sisting of  mellow  fibrous  loam,  turfy  peat,  leafmould,  and  sharp 
silver  sand  will  be  the  most  suitable.  The  proportions  should  be  two 
parts  each  of  peat  and  loam,  and  one  part  each  of  leafmould  and 
silver  sand.  The  peat  and  loam  should  be  used  in  a comparatively 
rough  state,  as  the  roots  are  then  able  to  run  more  freely  in  it  than 
when  the  whole  of  the  soil  is  broken  up  a3  finely  as  possible.  The  pots 
ought  to  be  well  drained,  as  during  the  time  they  are  in  full  growth 
they  require  liberal  supplies  of  water,  and  when  the  drainage  is  want- 
ing in  efficiency  there  is  a risk  of  the  soil  becoming  sour,  to  the 
injury  of  the  plants.  The  plants  should,  as  a rule,  be  repotted 
annually  some  time  before  they  commence  to  make  new  growth,  and 
to  give  them  a liberal  quantity  of  new  soil  without  any  material  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  pots  the  ball  of  soil  should  be  reduced  from 
one  to  two  inches,  according  to  their  size. 

British  ferns  can,  when  in  pots,  be  grown  in  a shady  position  out 
of  doors,  but  specimens  required  for  exhibition  purposes  should  have  a 
place  in  a cold  frame,  as  it  is  only  when  the  flowers  are  developed  under 
glass  that  many  of  the  kinds  have  that  delicacy  of  texture  and  fresh- 
ness of  appearance  that  tell  so  well  in  the  exhibition  tent.  When 
intended  for  the  early  summer  exhibitions  it  is  necessary  to  start  some 
of  the  kinds  under  glass  to  have  them  fully  developed  by  the  time  they 
are  wanted  for  competitive  purposes.  Unless  the  circumstances  are 
exceptional  they  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  artificial  heat,  but  from 
first  to  last  be  grown  in  a frame  with  abundant  ventilation  and  suffi- 
cient shade  to  prevent  injury  to  the  fronds.  The  shading  must  be  well 
looked  after,  as  a moderate  degree  of  sunlight  is  sufficient  to  disfigure 
the  fronds,  and  the  best  course  is  to  place  the  frame  in  a shady  position. 
The  plants  will  then  enjoy  all  the  advantage  of  the  light  without  being 
exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Moreover,  the  labour  of  covering  and 
uncovering  the  frame  will  be  avoided.  Whether  grown  in  pots  or  in 
the  open  the  plants  should  be  liberally  supplied  with  water  at  the  roots, 
and  they  should  also  be  frequently  syringed  overhead.  Those  in  pots 
under  glass  should  be  syringed  once  daily,  preferably  in  the  evening, 
and  those  in  the  open  as  often  as  may  be  considered  necessary.  But  it 
is  a good  rule  to  syringe  plants  growing  in  the  open  once  a day  during 
periods  of  dry  weather,  as  a liberal  degree  of  moisture  about  the 
fronds  is  not  less  necessary  than  to  keep  the  roots  well  supplied  with 
water. 

In  the  selection  of  British  ferns  there  are  two  points  to  be  con- 
sidered—one  is  to  make  the  collection  as  representative  as  possible,  and 
the  other  to  select  plants  sufficiently  developed  to  show  their  true 
character.  It  is  too  much  the  practice  of  those  who  take  part  in  the 
competitions  for  the  few  prizes  offered  to  stage  an  undue  proportion 
of  the  varieties  of  the  lady  and  male  ferns.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see 
in  a collection  of  six  no  less  than  four  athyriums,  when  not  more  than 
one  should  be  represented.  In  collections  consisting  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  plants  there  is  no  objection  to  there  being  three  or  four  athy- 
riums or  lastreas,  but  in  all  cases  as  many  species  should  be  represented 
as  practicable.  It  is  not  desirable  to  exhibit  such  common  forms  as 
Lastrea  filix-mas,  Athyrium  filix-feemina,  or  Scolopendrium  vulgare, 
with  so  many  beautiful  varieties  of  them  from  which  to  choose.  But 
such  distinct  and  beautiful  species  as  Polypodium  dryopteris, 
Asplenium  marinum,  and  Polystichum  lonchites,  should  certainly  be 
represented,  for  when  well  grown  they  do  not  fail  to  produce  a good 
effect.  With  reference  to  the  selection  of  the  plants  it  must  be  said  that 
the  seedlings  of  the  several  varieties  vary  very  much,  and  that  when 
obtained  from  a stock  from  which  inferior  forms  are  weeded  out  there 
is  a risk  of  buying  plants  that  give  but  a poor  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the 
varieties  they  represent.  As  showing  bow  much  the  seedlings  vary,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  at  the  present  time  1 have  about  twenty  plants 
raised  from  Athyrium  filix-feemina  corymbiferum,  of  which  not  more 
than  four  are  equal  in  the  cresting  to  the  plant  from  which  the  spores 
were  saved.  The  others,  although  they  are  crested,  are  much  less  so 
than  the  parent  plant,  and  are  practically  worthless,  and  will  be 
destroyed. 

The  following  are  remarkable  for  their  distinctness  and  beauty,  and 
under  good  cultivation  make  effective  exhibition  specimens,  namely, 
Adiantum  capillus  veneris  magDificum  (this  should  bo  grown  in  a 
heated  structure),  Asplenium  marinum  (should  bo  grown  under  glass, 
preferably  in  a heated  structure),  Athyrium  filix-feemina  aorooludon, 
A.  f.-f.cristatum,  A.f.-f.  crispum  cristatum,  A.  f.-f.  Frizelliu)  ramo-crista- 
tum,  A.  f.-f.  plumosum  Barnesi,  A.  f.-f.  Victoriu),  Blechnum  spioaut 
ramosum,  Lastroa  dilatata  grandiceps,  L.  filix-mas  oristata,  L.  f.-m. 
cristata anguatata,  L.  f.-m.  orLpa  cristata,  L.  montana  oristata,  Osmunda 
regalia  cristata,  Polypodium  dryopteris,  P.  phegoptoris,  P.  vulgaris 
cambricum,  P.  vulgaris  cornubicnso,  P.  vulgaris  multilido  oristatum, 
l*.  vulgaris  omnilnccrum,  Polystlohum  ungularo  divisilobutn  oristatum, 
P.  a.  grandicops,  P.  a.  oongestum,  A.  a.  plumosum,  P.  lonohitos,  Soolo- 
pendrium  vulgaro  crispum,  S.  V.  crispum  oristatum,  B.  v.  digitatum.  S.  v. 
raiuo-murginutum,  and  B.  v.  ramo-cristatum. 
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MESSRS.  CARTER  AND  CO.’S  SEED  FARMS 

AT  DEDHAM  AND  ST.  OSYTH. 

A walk  over  Messrs.  Carter  aud  Co.’s  seed  farms  with  ft  party  of  observant 
critic's  furnished  material  for  reports  more  lengthy  than  can  be  attempted  in  these 
pages  at  tho  present  time.  Hut  we  shall  hopo  to  oonvey  some  useful  informa- 
tion to  our  readers  in  tho  briof  record  of  a perambulation  in  which  a consider- 
able extent  of  ground  was  covered,  and  many  interesting  things  were  seen  and 
notod.  We  began  business  in  Mr.  Dunnett’s  garden,  preparatory  to  a review 
of  tho  seed  farm  at  Dedham,  and  once  more  we  saw  the  champion  black 
currnnts  that  many  times  have  mado  an  initiatory  sensation  for  visitors,  for 
rarely  have  bushes  been  seen  so  loaded  with  huge  bunches  of  jet  blaok  currants 
as  large  as  cherries  crowded  on  the  old  wood  as  well  as  the  new,  and  in  many 
instances  weighiug  down  the  stout  branches  to  the  ground.  The  garden  com- 
mands extensive  and  boautiful  views  over  undulating  country,  but  one  can 
scarcely  give  the  scenery  the  attention  it  so  thoroughly  deserves  because  of 
tho  exceeding  beauty  aud  variety  of  the  coniferous  trees  that  are  crowded 
arouud  ns,  all  in  the  most  robust  and  healthy  growth,  very  many  of  them  being 
remarkably  beautiful  as  specimens.  Fine  examples  of  Picea  lasiocarpa,  P. 
nobilis,  P.  pinsapo,  and  P.  cephalonioa  are  conspicuous  by  their  picturesque 
forms  and  exceedingly  vigorous  growth  ; unusually  large  specimens  of  the 
golden  Thuia  orientalis  in  brilliant  colour,  Pinus  cembra,  P.  excelsa,  P. 
austriaca,  P.  inaorocarpa,  P.  mugho ; a considerable  series  of  Abies,  includ- 
ing, of  course,  the  deodar,  with  junipers  and  cypresses,  in  considerable 
variety.  As  a test  of  growth,  a particularly  perfect  specimen  of  Welliogtonia 
gigautea  was  selected  for  observation.  It  has  been  planted  eighteen  years,  and 
is  forty  feet  high.  As  it  must  have  been  at  least  two  years  old  when  planted, 
the  growth  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  at  the  rate  of  two  feet  per  annum. 
The  soil  is  a kind  of  alluvial  drift,  such  as  might  be  called  a pebbly  loam, 
apparently  of  great  depth. 

Amongst  the  curiosities  of  the  Dedham  seed  farm  are  the  Godetias,  now 
darning  with  immensity  of  colour.  There  are  twenty  distinct  varieties,  all 
good,  forming  a resplendent  group  of  cheap  hardy  annuals.  A novelty  in  this 
class  is  a dwarf  plant  called  Dunnett’s  Tom  Thumb,  the  flowers  soft  purple- 
rose,  with  rich  scarlet-crimson  spot  at  the  base  of  each  petal.  Roseo-alba  is 
white,  with  rich  carmine  spot.  Lady  Satin  Rose  is  rosy  crimson.  Lady 
Albemarle  comes  near  to  it,  and  both  may  be  described  as  rosy  crimson, 
although  they  differ  considerably  in  tone.  The  darkest  of  the  series  is 
Princess  of  Wales,  deep  rich  crimson.  A pretty  sort  of  Sweet  Sultan  is 
Centaurca  involucrata,  a very  leafy  plant,  with  a large  yellow  head  inclosed  in 
a conspicuous  involucre.  Quite  a trifle  is  Lupinus  luteus,  a dwarf  yellow 
annual  with  a rich  fragrance  like  honey.  This  we  should  have  supposed  lost 
to  cultivation,  for  we  have  so  rarely  met  with  it,  but  a largish  piece  grown  for 
seed  proves  that  a good  thing  can,  in  some  measure,  take  care  of  Itself. 

Leaving  the  farm  at  Dedham  we  pass  on  the  road  a series  of  outlying  plots 
of  mangels,  peas,  beans,  beets,  and  other  crops,  for  which  great  spaces  are 
required,  and  that  are  necessarily  isolated  to  ensure  the  purity  of  the  seed. 
In  due  time,  after  a delightful  drive,  we  reach  St.  Osyth,  and  amongst  the 
first  subjects  of  attention  are  the  new  varieties  of  Wheat  raised  by  cross 
breeding,  not  simply  " to  see  what  oan  be  got,”  but  for  the  very  definite  and 
laudable  purpose  of  adapting  the  wheat  plant  to  the  requirements  of  various 
of  our  colonies.  It  is  possible  that  in  the  course  of  many  hours’  enjoyable 
inspection  of  seed  crops  we  saw  nothing  of  greater  interest  or  value  than 
these  wheats.  The  cross  breeding  has  been  carried  on  in  the  nurseries  of  the 
firm  at  Forest  Hill,  and  as  stocks  of  the  several  selected  seedlings  have  been 
secured  they  have  been  sent  to  St.  Osyth  to  be  grown  for  bulk,  and  for  the 
necessary  supervision  as  regards  character.  The  foundations  of  the  new  race 
may  be  described  as  Talavera,  Royal  Prize  Red,  Square-headed,  and  Hunter’s 
White.  The  importance  of  the  undertaking  will  be  suggested  by  stating  that 
in  these  wheats  ;we  have  several  distinctive  characters.  For  example,  one 
labelled  No.  13  is  adapted  for  spring  sowing,  as  it  ripens  off  fourteen  days 
earlier  than  its  parents,  and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  was  nearly  ready  for 
harvesting  when  we  saw  it  on  July  21.  For  Canada  this  is  likely  to  prove  of 
great  value.  Another  quality  is  firm  setting,  so  that  the  crop  may  stand  until 
dead  ripe  without  shelling  out,  a peculiarity  likely  to  be  especially  valued  in 
New  Zealand,  whore  the  mode  of  harvesting  is  peculiar.  Yet  another  quality, 
very  finely  developed  in  one  of  the  varieties,  is  a certain  bristly  or  prickly 
growth  of  short  awns  on  the  ears  that  render  it  almost  impossible  for  small 
birds  to  obtain  a lodgment  for  picking  out  the  grain.  This  bird-proof  wheat 
will,  we  suppose,  when  sufficiently  known,  be  appreciated  everywhere.  But 
all  these  points  would  be  as  nothing  without  strong  straw,  free  tillering,  full 
heads,  and  a good  constitution.  We  can  answer  for  these  points  that  they  are 
not  wanted,  but  we  cannot  answer  for  the  milling  qualities,  but  must  leave 
that  question  for  the  miller  and  his  men. 

Peas  are  grown  on  a great  scale  at  St.  Osyth,  and  the  purest  stocks  obtain- 
able are  secured  of  all  the  leading  sorts.  We  noticed  as  particularly  fine,  the 
Duke  of  Albany,  a newish  variety,  rising  five  feet,  very  stout  ingrowth,  and 
bearing  an  immense  crop  of  large,  well-filled  pods.  The  best  stock  of  Veitch’s 
Perfection  is  G.  F.  Wilson,  a most  prolific  pea,  of  fine  variety,  that  answers 
well  without  stakes.  Carter's  Stratagem  keeps  its  place  as  a profitable  pea, 
occupying  but  little  space,  and  taking  care  of  itself  entirely  ; and  Telephone 
and  Pride  of  the  Market  are  still  amongst  the  wonders  of  the  family.  But  a 
new  candidate  for  favour  has  appeared  in  the  useful  way  of  Yeitch’s  Perfec- 
tion, bub  dwarfer,  earlier,  and  more  prolific.  This  is  called  Anticipation,  but 
when  the  tasting  committee  gave  a verdict  on  its  merits  it  was  proposed  to 
name  it  “ Realization,”  for  it  gave  such  satisfaction,  that  although  vast  quanti- 
ties were  cooked  there  were  none  left,  and  yet  there  were  flesh  meats  enough 
for  a parish  put  on  the  table  with  them,  the  mutton  was  delectable,  and  there 
was  no  quackery  in  the  ducks.  The  experts  were  agreed  that  Anticipation 
would  surpass  that  conception  of  Butler,  for  he  defined  it — 

To  swallow  gudgeons  ere  they’re  catehed, 

And  count  your  chickens  ere  they’re  hatched. 

It  may  be  added  here  that  sweet  peas  cover  ten  aores  of  land,  but  the  experts 
found  none  sweeter  than  those  they  tasted. 

Mignonette  has  a great  place  as  a farm  crop  here,  and  of  course  the  sorts 
are  grown  in  various  quantities  to  meet  the  demand.  A few  years  ago  the 
white,  red,  and  yellow  appeared  to  be  required  in  about  equal  proportions  ; 
then  Golden  Queen  acquired  a lead,  and  proved  a thoroughly  good  thing.  The 
leading  kind  now  is  Nana  compacta,  a very  close-growing  flowery  plant, 
delightfully  fragrant.  But  let  all  and  sundry  take  notice  that  the  common 
mignonette  still  makes  a good  figure  amongst  the  varieties  that  compete  with 
it,  and  possibly,  for  all  common  purposes,  it  is  as  good  as  any  and  better  than 
some.  “ Will  you  take  a little  golden  syrup  1 ” asked  the  lady  of  the  table. 


"Well,  inarm,”  replied  the  affable  guest,  "I  will  take  a goodish  lot  of  that 
treacle  ; it  is  common  stuff,  but  uncommonly  wholesome.”  It  is  just  possible 
— aud  we  guard  ourselves  with  the  language  of  caution — that  the  common 
mignonette  is  tho  sweetest  of  all,  and  we  should  like  to  hear  what  others  havo 
to  say  about  it. 

Dwarf  Tkopasolums,  as  seen  at  St.  Osyth,  might  suggest  to  a Barnum  a 
new  road  to  fortune,  for  the  blooks  of  colour  the  varieties  present  are  beyond 
belief  surprising,  and  oarry  the  oolour  sense  to  the  verge  of  painfulness,  owing 
to  their  extent,  uniformity,  solidity,  and  excessive  brilliancy.  For  sunny 
situations,  and  more  especially  for  dry,  poor  soils,  these  must  be  the  cheapest 
and  showiest  of  bedding  plants,  more  especially  as  there  are  about  twenty 
varieties,  all  distinct,  and  all  of  them  as  manageable  as  any  annuals  under  the 
sun.  Tom  Thumb  Scarlet  is  tremendous  in  colour  when  seen  in  a solid  block  ; 
Crystal  Palace  Gem  is  sulphur  oolour,  with  dark  spot ; Golden  King  is  brilliant 
yellow  ; Ruby  King  is  a peculiar  tone  of  blue-tinted  red  ; King  of  Tom  Thumbs 
is  rich  crimson-scarlet ; Empress  of  India  is  of  the  deepest  crimson,  with 
neat  leafage  of  a purple-tinted  green,  a solemn  but  truly  grand  thing,  that 
demands  of  one  an  effort  to  believe  that  it  is  a cheap  annual.  One  called  the 
Pearl  gives  us  a creamy-white  flower.  Thus,  in  this  one  group,  we  have  nearly 
all  the  needful  elements  for  colouring  a great  parterre. 

The  novelty  made  note  of  recently  in  report  on  plants  in  flower,  Statice 
Suworoivi,  a name  variously  spelt  because  understood  only  in  Russian  or  Polar 
regions,  may  be  seen  here  as  a “ farm  crop  ” 1 The  statement  will  probably 
take  away  the  breath  of  every  one  of  our  readers,  but  we  cannot  be  responsible 
for  any  breath  but  our  own,  which  has  been  seriously  shortened  by  compulsory 
utterance  of  these  ugly  names.  We  shall  propose  to  call  this  beauty  “ Statice 
cylindrica,”  a name  that  will  be  descriptive  and  likely  to  put  Suworow,  or 
Suvaroff,  or  Suvarov  in  a shady  place,  for  a3  associated  with  this  beauty  he 
certainly  does  at  present  stand  in  our  sunshine.  The  marshal  of  that  name, 
who  stormed  Ismail  in  1790  and  crushed  Poland  in  1794,  can  scarcely  be 
welcome  even  as  a remembrance  in  the  flower  garden.  His  proper  monument 
is  in  Byron’s  verse,  and  he  appears  opportunely  to  keep  a marvellous  story  warm 
with  life  and  sparkling  with  fire — 

On  the  sixteenth  day,  at  full  gallop,  drew 
In  sight  two  horsemen,  who  were  deem’d  Cossacques 
For  some  time,  till  they  came  in  nearer  view. 

They  had  but  little  baggage  at  their  backs 
For  there  were  but  three  shirts  between  the  two  ; 

But  on  they  rode  upon  two  Ukraine  hacks, 

Till,  in  approaching,  were  at  length  descried, 

I11  this  plain  pair,  Suwarrow  and  his  guide. 

Thered3  no  evidence  at  present  before  us  as  to  the  duration  of  this  delightful 
statice,  but  probably  it  is  strictly  an  annual.  It  has  given  some  trouble  at 
St.  Chytb,  but  it  is  completely  conquered,  and  the  large  plot  we  saw  was  in 
perfect  condition  throughout,  and  the  tail-like  inflorescence  was  of  a richer 
colour  than  any  examples  we  had  previously  seen.  Appreciation  of  the  beauty 
was  made  clear  in  the  fact  that  the  mightiest  experts  in  the  party  had  lowered 
themselves  to  petty  larceny  by  purloiaiug  flowers  wherewith  to  adorn  their 
portly  persons.  A Double  Silene  compacta  makes  a great  show  now  of  a most 
refreshing  tone  of  rose  pink,  the  colour  uniform  and  solid.  Lychnis  Haageana 
tells  with  force  in  a mass,  the  colour  amidst  surrounding  greenery  is  delight- 
ful. All  the  Chinese  pinks,  including  Heddewigi,  are  brilliant  in  their  several 
colours,  and  in  the  open  expanse  their  free  flowering  surprises  one.  Pansies 
cover  acres  enough  to  fill  us  with  wonder  as  to  what  becomes  of  them,  but 
when  we  note  the  fine  qualities  of  the  flowers  it  is  pretty  well  demonstrated 
that  the  raising  of  pansies  from  seed  is  superseding  the  time-honoured  naming 
and  propagating.  Larkspurs,  Antirrhinums,  Drummond’s  Pnlox,  Zinnias, 
Petunias,  Dwarf  Convolvulus,  Eschsochltzias,  Delphiniums,  and  Clarkias  are 
seen  in  such  great  breadths  and  distinct  varieties  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  in 
the  commercial  principle  as  underlying  tne  whole  business,  but  so  it  is,  and 
these  remarkable  results  are  due  to  the  demands  of  the  world  for  flower  seeds 
of  sorts,  but  they  display  much  more  talent  and  tenacity  than  the  world  has 
any  idea  of  as  aids  in  seed  growingto  the  promptings  of  the  commercial  spirit. 
Finally  for  a windup,  what  do  you  think  of  Eccrtmocarpus  Scaber  as  a farm 
crop?  Well,  we  saw  a considerable  pieoe  of  this  beautiful  climber  rioting  on 
feathery  stakes  some  six  or  more  feet  high,  which  were  covered  with  the  light 
leafage  and  gay  flowers,  and  the  fact  seemed  a proper  parallel  to  the 
cylindrical  statice  as  amongst  the  floral  surprises  of  a very  happy  day. 


MESSRS.  J.  CARTER  AND  CO.’S  SEED  GROUNDS,  FOREST  HILL. 

A few  years  since  Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.  instituted  at  their  Forest  Hill 
Seed  Grounds  a series  of  experiments  in  the  cultivation  of  stocks  and  asters, 
with  a view  to  determine  the  practicability  or  otherwise  of  saving  the  seed  of 
these  two  important  olasses  of  flowers  on  a large  scale  in  this  country,  and  the 
results  have  been  such  as  to  prove  to  demonstration  that  it  can  be  satisfactorily 
accomplished.  It  has,  of  course,  been  long  known  that  seed  of  both  asters  and 
stocks  can  be  readily  saved  in  limited  quantities,  and  the  points  the  firm  had 
to  settle  were  whether  so  large  a percentage  of  double  flowers  could  be 
obtained  from  Eoglish  as  from  German  seed,  and  whether  there  would  be  any 
material  difference  in  the  cost.  In  what  way  the  second  of  the  two  points  has 
been  determined  we  are  unable  to  say  ; but  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  seed  of 
home  growth  produces  equally  as  large  a percentage  of  doable  flowers  as  the 
best  obtainable  from  Germany.  This  is  especially  so  in  the  case  of  the  stocks 
which  are  now  in  bloom,  and  shows  what  can  be  done  by  careful  selection  and  a 
proper  course  of  culture.  At  the  present  time  there  are  about  35,000  plants  in 
bloom,  of  which  at  least  65  per  cent,  have  double  flowers,  the  average  obtained 
from  good  German  seed  being  60  per  cent.  The  plants  are  grown  in  six  inch 
pots,  seven  in  each,  and  placed  on  stages  constructed  on  the  same  principles  as 
those  employed  by  the  Continental  growers,  and  the  effect  produced  at  the 
present  time  is  surprisingly  rich  and  beautiful.  The  stages,  which  face  the 
south,  are  about  four  feet  high  in  front  and  five  feet  at  the  back,  hold  about 
half  a-dozen  rows  of  pots,  and  have  wooden  shutters  so  fixed  oyer  them  that 
the  plants  are  protected  from  heavy  rains  without  being  deprived  of  either 
light  or  air.  In  a few  days  hence  the  stages  will  lose  much  of  their  attract- 
iveness, for  as  soon  as  the  double  flowers  begin  to  fade  the  plants  will  be 
carefully  withdrawn  from  the  pots,  and  the  plants  bearing  the  single  flowers 
be  left  in  undisputed  possession  to  ripen  their  seeds.  Four  types  are  grown, 
and  these  are  known  respectively  as  the  Large-flowered,-  Pyramidal,  Dwarf 
German,  and  the  Wallflower-leaved.  Of  each  type  there  are  about  twelve 
colours,  the  firm  having  reduced  them  to  that  number  by  rejecting  the 
ineffective  shades  which  form  such  a large  proportion  of  the  German  collec- 
tions. The  large-flowered  is  a remarkably  fine  type,  the  spikes  of  great  length, 
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and  the  flowers  of  fine  form  and  very  thiekly  set  on  the  spikes.  Some  of  the 
most  effective  oolours  afforded  by  the  type  are  crimson,  light  blue,  light  rose, 
dark  purple,  and  yellowish  buff,  whilst  the  white  form  is  particularly  good. 
These  oolours  are  also  well  represented  in  the  collection  of  pyramidal  varieties, 
and  these  are  in  a very  pleasing  shade  of  primrose  yellow  and  a brilliant  shade 
of  scarlet  crimson.  The  wallflowered  varieties  are  distinguished  by  their  glossy 
green  leaves  and  brilliantly-ooloured  flowers,  in  the  latter  respect  quite  sur- 
passing the  other  types.  The  dwarf  German  type  is  dwarfer  in  growth  than 
either  of  the  other  sections,  and  is  also  earlier  in  coming  into  bloom,  and  is 
therefore  useful  when  a succession  of  flowers  is  required. 

In  addition  to  the  stocks,  there  are  immense  displays  of  balsams,  petunias, 
and  gloxinias,  all  of  which  are  alike  remarkable  for  the  high  quality  of  their 
flowers,  and  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  plants  have  been  grown.  Of 
the  balsams  there  are  upwards  of  three  thousand  plants,  all  of  which  occupy 
eight-inch  pots,  and  are  flowering  profusely,  the  individual  blooms  being  of 
large  size,  and  the  colours  very  bright.  The  petunias  are  still  more  numerous  ; 
the  stock  comprising  about  five  thousand  plants.  The  flowers  of  these  are  all 
of  immense  size  and  superb  form,  and  the  colours  are  wonderfully  rich  and 
diversified.  Amongst  the  new  colours  that  have  been  fixed  is  a rich  shade  of 
violet  blue,  which  is  so  singularly  effective  that  it  will  not  fail  to  be 
appreciated. 

Other  matters  of  interest  in  the  seed  grounds  include  a very  important  trial 
of  peas  in  the  open  quarters,  and  a trial  of  tomatoes  under  glass.  Both  include 
all  the  new  and  old  varieties  in  cultivation,  and  amongst  the  peas  are  several 
new  sorts  not  yet  in  oommerce,  which  promise  to  take,  in  due  course,  a high 
position  amongst  the  standard  varieties. 


PLANTS  OF  THE  ALPS. 

By  H.  Correvon,  Director  of  the  Jardin  d’Acclimatation,  Geneva. 

Translated  by  R.  Irwin  Lynch,  A.L.S.,  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Cambridge. 

CHAPTER  IV.—  Origin  of  the  Alpine  Flora. 

From  whence  comes  the  flora  which  covers  the  Alps  ? What  is  the  country 
of  its  origin  ? and  how  has  it  become  established  on  the  craggy  summits  of  the 
mountains  ? Is  it  endemic,  and  may  the  alpine  territory  be  considered  as  the 
focus  of  creation  of  this  brilliant  vegetation  ; or  is  its  presence  on  our  frozen 
mountains  due  to  emigration  ? These  questions,  so  interesting  to  those  who 
are  concerned  with  the  Alps  and  their  nature,  have  been  studied  in  a special 
manner  during  the  last  few  years.  We  owe  to  the  works  of  Dr.  Christ,  in 
this  province,  a new  impulse  towards  discovery.  His  “ Histoire  des  Plantes 
de  la  Suisse  ” is  the  most  important  work  which  has  appeared  on  the  subject. 
After  a very  profound  study  of  the  flora  of  the  Alps,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
geographical  distribution,  the  author  concludes  to  assign  different  origins  to 
different  categories  of  species.  Whilst  some,  originating  from  the  North  and 
the  Arctic  zones,  would  have  invaded  our  European  centre  during  the  glacial 
epoch,  and  then  climbed  the  highest  summits  of  our  mountains,  others,  on  the 
contrary,  would  have  a southern  origin,  undergoing  modification  of  form  by 
the  influence  of  a colder  climate.  He  recognises,  however,  that  among  the  693 
species  of  plants  found  in  the  chain  of  the  Alps  there  are  230  which  properly 
belong  to  it.*  But  these  species,  according  to  Christ,  are  limited  to  the  warm 
and  dry  parts  of  the  Alps,  whereas  the  arctic  species  go  higher,  and  occupy 
all  the  places  exposed  to  moisture  and  cold.  Here  is  what  he  says  on  this 
subject: — 

“It  is  a well-established  fact  that  the  chain  of  the  Alps,  endowed  with  a 
warmer  and  drier  climate,  gave  birth  to  species  which  for  the  greater  part 
have  chosen  a home  in  the  stations  which  did  not  suit  the  arctic  species  ; on 
the  other  hand,  these  last  have  sought  the  humid  places,  and  abandoned  the 
dry  places  to  our  endemic  plants.  It  is  also  precisely  in  their  character  as 
plants  of  humid  regions  that  they  have  spread  over  so  vast  a territory. 

“ A.  de  Candolle  has  proved  that  the  plants  which  are  cosmopolitan  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word  are  almost  exclusively  aquatic  species. . It  may  then  be 
admitted  that  the  arctic-alpine  species  which  found  a sufficiently  moist  soil, 
have  been  victorious  in  the  struggle  with  their  rivals,  and  that  they  have  spread 
from  their  central  homes  of  the  north  of  Asia  and  America,  to  all  the  circum- 
polar region,  and  to  all  the  chains  of  the  temperate  zone,  to  the  Himalayas, 
and  are  there  maintained  ; while  for  long  periods  the  plains  have  been  occupied 
by  a flora  made  up  from  dry  and  warm  parts.” 

It  is  not  so  of  our  endemic  alpine  plants  ; they  stopped  at  the  limit  of  the 
zone,  which  has  the  same  olimate  as  the  Alps  ; beyond  the  great  chain  formed 
by  the  Carpathians,  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees,  they  advanced  no  further 
towards  the  north  than  the  mountains  of  the  interior  of  Germany,  towards  the 
south  to  the  peninsulas  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  towards  the  east  to  the 
Caucasus.  At  greater  distances  but  seventy  species  are  found  among  the  rare 
and  common  plants  of  Norway,  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  Ural  moun- 
tains. Two  species  have  reached  the  Himalaya,  viz.,  Pedicularis  asplenifolia 
and  0 ytropis  lapponica.  in  spite  of  its  name  this  last  species  is  alpine,  and 
is  elsewhere  found  only  in  Norway,  where  it  is  widely  spread. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  humid  stations,  but  also  in  those  most  elevated  in  the 
snowy  and  sub-snowy  zone,  where  the  most  considerable  power  of  adaptation 
of  the  arctic  group  is  revoaled.  Of  287  plants  growing  in  this  region,  and 
belonging  to  all  the  chain,  125,  or  about  half,  are  arctic.  Of  172  alpine  species 
which  may  be  considered  the  most  widely  spread,  being  at  the  same  time 
those  which,  by  the  number  of  individuals,  form  the  most  considerable  part 
of  the  vegetation,  there  are  no  more  than  93  which  are  not  arctic. 

The  endemic  element  of  our  alpine  flora  does  not  then  attain  to  preponde- 
rance, except  when  sustained  by  the  softness  of  the  southern  climate ; when  the 
humidity  and  cold  of  the  heights  are  too  great  for  this  vegetation  these  species 
give  way  to  species  of  the  north  with  greater  powers  of  resistance. 

W hat  more  remarkable  than  the  following  ? It  is  not  only  in  the  human 
population  of  the  Alps  that  an  indigenous  Celtic  race,  a Germanic  raco  more 
apathetic  and  cold,  and  a Roman  race  more  lively,  can  be  distinguished  ; the 
very  (li  ra  is  composed  of  a quite  similar  mixture,  and  we  find  in  reality  an 
endemic  cl<  ment,  an  arctic,  and  a Mediterranean  element.* 

The  author  insists  on  the  duration  and  the  importance  of  two  glacial  epochs 
to  which  our  country  has  been  subject.  The  nlpino  flora  would  have  occupiod 
at  that  time  all  the  territory  of  our  plains  and  plateaux  which  were  not 
covered  with  ice.  Then,  whilst  the  limit  of  glaoiers  and  eternal  ice  under  the 
influence  of  a warmer  climate,  and  porhaps  by  the  appearance  of  the  “ liihn 
commenced  to  withdraw  upwards,  the  flora  followed  this  aRcenBional  movement 
and  gained  the  heights  where  It  found  its  anterior  condition  of  exiBtenco.  It 

* " La  Horn  de  la  Suisse  et  ses  orlRlnes,”  p.  82(5. 

+ “ La  floro  de  la  Suisse  ct  bch  origines,’’  p.  635. 


will  redeBcend  perhaps  in  the  future,  if,  as  is  quite  possible,  the  temperature  of 
our  country  lowers  to  a point  that  will  permit  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps  to  cover 
the  plains  once  more. 

The  theory  of  Dr.  Christ  id  based  on  the  dataof  the  greatest  naturalists,  of 
Cuvier,  Oswald  Heer,  and  Agassiz.  The  author  has,  besides,  studied  the  ques- 
tion very  deeply,  he  has  worked  himself,  and  Ib  provided  with  the  most  exact 
information.  In  spite  of  this,  his  theory  is  far  from  entirely  satisfying  those 
who  observe  the  Alps  and  all  that  concerns  the  flora.  It  may  be  asked, 
among  other  questions,  W hat  are  the  laws  which  impel  the  alpine  flora  in  a 
march  upwards,  and  allow  it  to  invade  the  summits  from  below,  by  scaling  the 
most  abrupt  walls,  free  from  all  trace  of  glaciers  ? From  the  data  of  Dr.  Kerner, 
of  Innspruck,*  who  has  given  careful  study  and  long  experience  to  this  subject, 
there  exists  in  the  Alps  but  a very  limited  number  of  species,  of  which  tho 
seeds  are  liable  to  be  transported  by  the  winds.  He  divides  the  seeds  of 
alpine  plants  into  several  series.  Some,  and  the  greatest  number  of  them,  are 
absolutely  naked,  without  asperities,  and  destined  to  remain  on  the  spot  or  to 
be  carried  by  water  to  lower  levels.  The  others,  furnished  with  tufts  of 
hair  or  wings,  are  carried  by  the  wind  in  all  directions,  and  float  in  the  air, 
as  may  easily  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  on  a fine  evening  in  summer,  when 
the  air  is  clear  and  the  sun  going  down.  The  flora  which  adorns  the  gorges 
of  the  mountains  and  the  beds  of  alpine  torrents,  is  almost  entirely  composed 
of  species  belonging  to  this  category  of  seeds,  But  the  number  of  these  species 
is  very  limited,  relatively  to  the  richness  of  the  alpine  flora.  Others,  finally, 
have  no  appendage,  but  have  a twisted  or  shagreened  structure  that  offers  a 
weak  hold  to  the  wind,  which  cannot  be  of  long  duration.  These  species  never 
remove  far  from  the  parent  plant,  and  are  generally  carried  in  a horizontal 
direction ; it  is  these,  with  the  plants  of  the  first  series,  which  adorn  the 
pastures  and  the  ridges  of  the  Alps,  But  we  find  in  the  elevated  regions,  which 
are  the  most  richly  endowed  with  species,  a very  limited  number  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  series  of  winged  seeds,  or  those  subject  to  the  influence  of 
wind.  The  number  of  those  which  might  be  disseminated  by  means  of 
animals  is  much  more  limited  still.  No  law  then  seems  established  to  permit 
the  upward  march  of  vegetable  life,  all  seems  on  the  contrary  to  conspire  to 
lower  the  limit.  Examine  the  various  phenomena  of  the  mountains,  and  you 
will  soon  be  convinced,  like  myself,  that  far  from  allowing  this  upward  move- 
ment, all  that  happens  up  there  tends  to  drive  the  vegetation  from  above 
downwards,  and  to  spread  it  in  the  plains.  From  the  avalanche,  which  car- 
ries with  it  more  or  less  considerable  masses  of  soil,  to  the  rumbling  of  thunder 
capable  of  shaking  the  tops  of  the  mountains  and  to  roll  from  them  the  debris 
into  the  valley,  all  contributes  to  bring  down  the  mountain  and  to  lower  its 
summit.  There  can  be  no  exception,  so  far  as  I can  see,  but  for  the  Crypto- 
gams (Lichens),  the  light  spores  of  which  fill  the  atmosphere  and  transport  the 
species  to  regions  the  most  diverse  and  the  most  elevated. 

The  plants  of  the  Alps  are  endowed  with  astonishing  tenacity,  and  a posi- 
tive force  of  resistance,  which  permits  them  to  cling  to  the  places  which  gave 
them  birth.  Their  strong  roots,  their  thick  rootstocks,  often  furnished  with 
adventitious  roots,  attach  them  to  the  soil  and  permit  them  to  resist  the 
several  devastating  currents  which  would  carry  them  away  to  the  plains..  But 
there  end  such  features  of  our  flowering-plant  flora ; it  has  a resisting 
character,  invading  but  not  ascending.  The  upward  march  of  certain  plants 
in  several  regions  of  our  Alps  has  been  well  pointed  out.  tTschudi  points  out 
a case  of  this  kind  on  the  summit  of  the  Piz  Linard,  where  a certain  number 
of  species  are  at  present  established,  of  which  Heer,  thirty  years  before,  had 
found  the  last  traces  some  hundreds  of  yards  lower  down.  I do  not  think, 
however,  that  one  can  rely  on  any  isolated  facts,  which  may  be  produced  by 
peculiar  circumstances,  and  it  is  besides  very  possible  that  the  plants  dis- 
covered on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  thirty  years  after  Heer’s  ascent  grew 
from  seeds  deposited  in  the  soil  a great  number  of  years  before,  centuries 
perhaps,  and  which,  like  those  found  in  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  had  preserved 
their  power  of  germination.  What,  indeed,  could  be  the  means  by  which,  in 
thirty  years,  the  comparatively  heavy  seeds  of  Androsace  glacialis  and 
Ranunculus  glacialis  could  be  transported  from  glaciers  at  300  feet  elevation, 
the  local  circumstance^,  so  little  favourable  to  the  rapid  development  of  vege- 
tation, being  understood?  I hasteD,  however,  to  cite  on  this  subject  the 
opinion  of  an  eminently  competent  man,  though  not  a native  of  our  country, 
who,  in  a paper  read  before  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London, 
expresses  on  the  subject  of  the  origin  of  the  alpine  flora  an  opinion  entirely 
different  from  that  of  other  naturalists.  Mr,  John  Ball,  who  for  a long  time 
has  been  president  of  the  English  Alpine  Club,  has  made  some  very  interesting 
observations  on  the  flora  of  the  Alps,  and  has  engaged  this  question  in  a very 
learned  manner.  Mr.  Ball  informs  me  that  later  on  he  will  publish  the  com- 
plete results  of  his  work  and  researches.  In  the  meantime,  here  in  a few 
words,  is  a resume  of  his  theory.  £ _ 

Instead  of  basing  his  considerations  on  the  correlation  which  exists  betweon 
•the  flora  of  the  Alps  and  that  of  the  Polar  regions,  in  order  to  conclude  liko 
other  naturalists  that  there  has  been  an  emigration  from  the  one  to  the  other,  he 
seeks  to  demonstrate  that  this  correlation  is  quite  as  great  between  the  floras 
which  cover  some  of  the  mountains  of  the  Northern  hemisphere  not  Arctic  ; 
that  these  mountains,  at  a very  remote  epoch,  must  have  been  continuous  the 
one  with  the  other,  and  that  the  flora  to  a certain  extent  was  the  eame  on  all 
their  summits. 

Of  species  contained  in  the  alpinb  flora,  17  per  cent,  ho  says,  are  com- 
mon to  the  arctic  regions,  and  25  per  cent,  to  the  Altai  chain.  He  asks  him- 
self, then,  how  many  centuries  it  must  have  required  for  these  plants  of  the 
North  to  reach  our  AlpB.  Then  he  would  know  whence  come  the  83  per  cent, 
of  other  species  which  are  not  found  in  the  North.  Is  it  possible  that  in  the 
interval,  comparatively  so  short,  which  separates  us  from  the  glacial  epooh, 
some  hundreds  of  species,  perfectly  distinct,  and  even  a oertain  number  of  dis- 
tinct genera,  can  have  taken  their  birth  in  tho  Alps  ? Is  it,  above  all,  possible 
that  these  specioB  and  those  genera,  not  arctic,  have  been  able,  during  an  epoch 
yet  nearer  our  own,  to  bocome  distributed  over  such  vast  intervals  on  a chain 
of  mountains  of  1,500  English  miles,  reaching  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Car- 
pathians, and  oj  which  some  are  separated  from  others  by  vast  territories? 
But  there  oven  tho  difficulty  does  not  end  ; how  is  the  fact  explained  that  a 
certain  number  of  typos,  not  arctic,  are  found  dissominatrd  in  tho  mountains 
of  regions  absolutely  foreign  tho  one  to  tho  other,  and  that  they  aro  there 
represented  by  quito  distinct  species,  all  descended1,  however,  from  the  same 
ancestor?  That  a species  of  Wulfcnia,  for  example,  inhabits  tho  Alps  of 


* Der  EinfliiRs  der  Windo  auf  die  Alponvogetalion.  Zoitsolirlft  der  O.  u.  D 
Alptnvtrcire,  li.  II.,  S.  I'll. 

•f  “ Le  Mondo  dcs  Alpos,”  page  (580. 

J 1’rocoodings  of  tho  Royal  Geographical  floololy,  London,  1879. 
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Coriutliia ; while  anothor  spenioB,  similar,  but  different,  is  found  in  the  North 
of  Syria  ; and  a third  on  tho  Himalaya  mountains. 

Mr.  llall  does  not  allow  that  genora  very  rioh  in  distinct  species,  such  as 
saxifraga,  of  whioh  the  appoaranoe  and  oharaoter  is  very  varied,  oan  have  been 
formed  Binee  tho  ond  of  the  Tertiary  epoch.  He  differs  from  Engler,  who 
believes  that  at  this  period  there  oxistod  but  six  types  of  saxifraga.  it  is  not 
possible,  in  a time  relatively  so  short,  that  suoh  a number  of  diverse  and  per- 
fectly characterised  species  oould  have  been  differentiated,  all  descended  from 
ono  and  the  samo  ancestor.  flow  can  it  be  admitted  that  Saxifraga 
oppositifolia,  which  would  have  been  introduced  from  tho  arctic  regions  to  our 
Alps  during  the  Glacial  epooh,  could  have  given  birth  to  a very  distinct  species 
of  tho  Bamo  group,  the  S.  retusa,  which  is  found  in  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees, 
and  the  Carpathians,  only  at  very  great  intervals. 

Passing  to  another  Bide  of  the  question,  he  asks,  assuming  that  a part  of 
the  arctic  flora  was  disseminated  on  the  mountains  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere since  tho  commencement  of  the  Glacial  epooh,  where  could  this  flora 
have  been  before  it  existed  in  tho  arctic  regions  ? It  is  known,  indeed,  in  a 
very  positive  manner,  that  during  the  Tertiary  epoch  the  flora  of  the  extreme 
north  was  similar  to  that  of  our  temperate  zones,  and  that  the  climate  which 
then  reigned  in  those  regions  did  not  altogether  suit  the  flora  found  there  at 
the  present  time.  In  the  Carboniferous  epoch  the  organic  life  which  covered 
the  earth  was  different  from  that  of  our  times.  The  atmosphere  was  then 
charged  with  a very  large  proportion  of  carbonic  acid,  and  contained  much 
less  oxygen  than  it  does  now.  After  the  calculations  that  have  been  made,  it 
may  be  supposed  that  the  atmosphere  then  contained  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  twenty  times  more  carbonic  acid  than  it  does  at  present.  But  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  equilibrium  was  being  established  on  the  summits  of  the  moun- 
tains, which  were  much  more  elevated  than  they  are  now.  He  resorts  to  a 
calculation  made  by  the  Count  de  Saint  Robert,  of  Turin,  that  in  allowing  100 
parts  of  carbonic  acid  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  there  would  be  no  more  than 
07  at  10,40-f  feet  (5,000  metres)  and  12^  at  32,808  feet.  The  proportion,  still 
great  at  16,404  feet,  diminishes  rapidly  and  becomes  natural  at  double  the 
height.  There  phanerogamic  plants  of  the  kind  belonging  to  our  alpine  flora 
should  be  able  to  live. 

The  idea  that  the  flora  may  have’followed  a descending  rather  than  an 
ascending  movement  appears  to  me  right,  and  the  other  arguments  which  Mr. 
Ball  employs  in  favour  of  his  theory  appear  to  me  equally  difficult  to  refute. 
For  my  part,  I do  not  believe  that  the  polar  regions  can  by  any  means  be  centres 
of  creation.  It  would  necessitate  an  intensity  of  light  which  they  do  not 
possess.  Indeed,  the  solar  rays  there  reach  the  earth  obliquely,  after  traver- 
sing a depth  of  atmosphere  greater  than  anywhere  else.  The  intense  light 
which  reigns  on  the  summits  of  mountains,  the  great  heat  during  the  day, 
the  moisture  of  the  air,  are  so  many  causes  capable  of  activating  and  modify- 
ing the  flowering  vegetation,  and  ,these  causes  exist  no  longer  in  the  polar 
regions. 

Mr.  Ball’s  theory  has,  besides,  this  advantage,  that  it  explains  the  problem 
of  the  dispersion  of  the  same  species  on  mountain  districts  far  distant  from  one 
to  another.  It  is  to  be  supposed,  in  fact,  that  during  the  Carboniferous  epoch, 
the  greater  number  of  the  chains  of  mountains  of  our  northern  hemisphere 
were  more  or  less  joined  to  each  other.  The  disturbances  which  have  changed 
the  surface  of  our  globe  have  not,  however,  so  far  transformed  it  that  one 
cannot  gather  some  traces  to  prove  that  these  different  chains  of  mountains 
formed  only  a single  one  at  a certain  epoch.  It  is  perfectly  certain,  for 
example,  that  at  a far  distant  epoch  South  America  was  a very  mountainous 
country.  Brazil  was  then  linked  to  the  African  continent  by  an  archipelago, 
or  even  by  a chain  of  mountains,  which  extended  across  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
but  which  have  been  submerged.  This  explains,  without  doubt,  the  presence 
on  the  Andes  of  certain  genera  of  plants  common  to  the  mountains  of  the  two 
continents.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  form  an  idea  of  the  first  causes  which  have 
aided  in  the  dissemination  of  species  and  genera  on  ; summits  and  in  countries 
very  different  and  distant  from  each  other.  The  mountains  of  the  European 
centre  are  more  particularly  rich  in  the  eastern  than  in  the  western  part,  and 
besides  it  is  there  that  one  of  the  principal  foci  of  creation  must  be  sought.  The 
relations  between  the  floras  of  these  different  mountains  are  also  closer  in  the 
east  than  in  the  west  of  the  Alps.  It  is  thus  that,  whilst  the  Pyrenees  have 
only  half  the  species  common  to  our  Alps,  the  proportion  rises  to  two-thirds 
for  the  Carpathians,  and  descends  to  one-sixth  for  the  northern  regions. 


EARLY  PEACHES. 

By  J.  Macdonald. 

With  regard  to  the  flavour  of  early  peaches,  the  general  verdict  is  that 
they  are  not  equal  to  the  mid- season  kinds.  But  whether  this  is  so  or 
not,  the  fact  that  such  sorts  as  Hale’s  Early,  Princess  Beatrice,  and 
Alexander  ripen  at  least  a fortnight  before  such  varieties  as  Early 
Grosse  Mignonne  and  Royal  George  is  of  great  importance,  and  I 
think  we  can  afford  to  forego  a little  want  in  flavour,  seeing  that  their 
early  ripening  prolongs  the  season  considerably. 

^ ith  regard  to  the  flavour  of  the  three  early  sorts  I have  named,  I 
do  not  think  there  is  much  difference.  But  Alexander  is  decidedly 
the  largest,  and  a very  handsome  fruit  it  is,  for  it  is  highly  coloured. 
It  is  also  more  free  in  bearing  than  Hale’s  Early.  Princess  Beatrice 
is  a lighter-coloured  peach  and  an  excellent  bearer,  and  not  nearly  so 
much  planted  against  open  walls  a9  it  deserves,  for  in  favourable 
seasons  it  will  ripen  its  fruit  early  in  August.  Under  glass  in  an 
unheated  house  the  fruit  attains  maturity  about  the  middle  of  July, 
while  Hale’s  Early  is  a few  days  later.  I think  the  last-named  has  the 
most  delicate  constitution  of  any  of  the  early  peaches.  Friends  of 
mine  in  the  Midland  counties,  however,  say  that  it  is  not  so  suitable  for 
outdoor  culture  as  Early  Rivers  or  Early  Beatrice.  At  the  same  time 
I am  bound  to  say  I have  seen  it  in  fair  condition  in  some  of  the 
Southern  counties. 

There  is  another  early  peach  I want  to  recommend  to  your 
readers,  and  that  is  a sort  named  Waterloo,  because  I not  only  think 
that  it  will  beat  all  the  others  with  regard  to  earliness,  but  that  it  will 
prove  the  most  hardy  and  prolific.  In  appearance  the  tree  is  quitedistinct 
from  all  others,  the  colour  of  the  wood  being  of  a bright  bronzy  red.  This 
variety  has  not  been  largely  distributed  yet,  but  if  I am  not  much 
mistaken  the  present  season  will  bring  it  prominently  forward. 

I cannot  let  this  opportunity  pass  without  saying  a few  words  with 
reference  to  the  management  of  these  early  peaches,  because  I believe 
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that  in  some  cases  when  they  prove  to  be  indifferent  croppers  the  fault 
is  in  the  management,  or,  in  other  words,  the  trees  are  not  managed 
properly  in  the  late  summer  months.  Too  many,  I fear,  gather  the 
crop,  and  think  no  more  about  tho  trees  until  the  following  spring. 
Such  treatment  is  not  right.  Tho  trees  require  syringing  at  least  three 
times  a week  to  keep  away  red  spider,  and  the  roots  want  to  be  as 
carefully  watered  after  tho  fruit  is  gathered  as  before  ; but  tho 
greatest  enemy  to  the  next  year’s  crop  is  red  spider,  and  this  pest  is  often 
numerous  in  August  and  September,  and  if  allowed  undisputed  posses- 
sion of  the  leaves  it  will  cause  them  to  fall  prematurely  from  the  tree, 
and  then  the  buds  are  imperfectly  nourished.  This,  I believe,  causes 
them  to  fall,  just  as  they  are  on  the  point  of  opening,  in  the  spring. 


dfoljibttiatts  antr  ffLetmgs. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  July  27. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present  : G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.  (in  the  chair),  and  Major  Lendy,  Rev.  W.  Wilks, 
Dr.  Masters,  and  Messrs.  J.  Shirley  Hibberd,  James  Hudson,  John  Dominy, 
H.  M.  Pollett,  James  O’Brien,  E.  Hill,  Charles  Noble,  W.  Holmes,  H.  Herbst, 
W.  Bealby,  A.  Perry,  H.  Bennett,  T.  Baines,  H.  Cannell,  W.  B.  Kellock,  G. 
Duffield,  J.  Walker,  fl.  Ballantine,  J.  Douglas,  H.  Turner,  and  R.  Dean. 

Hardy  Flowers  formed  a conspicuous  and  interesting  feature,  and  were 
contributed  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham  ; Messrs. 
Barr  and  Son,  12,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden  ; and  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son, 
Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt.  The  collection  of  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  was  of  large 
extent,  and  amongst  things  of  interest  were  Lilium  auratum  platyphyllum 
album,  a fine  variety,  with  large  creamy  white  flowers,  with  a broad  yellow 
band  down  the  centre  of  each  petal ; Helenium  pumilum,  Lychnis  chalce- 
donicum,  Polemonium  Richardsoni,  Lilium  dalmaticum,  L.  chalcedonicum, 
Veronica  elegans,  very  pleasing,  light  pink  flowers,  Spinea  filipendula,  fl.  pi., 
Disa  grandiflora,  Erigeron  speciosum  superbum,  Hlnothera  speciosa,  Matricaria 
inodora  grandiflora,  fl.  pi.,  which  received  the  award  of  a first-class  certificate, 
and  Campanula  grandiflora  pumila.  The  last-mentioned  is  far  superior  to  the 
type,  possessing  a dwarf,  compact  habit,  and  bearing  large,  bell-shaped  flowers 
of  a blue  colour.  The  collection  put  up  by  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  was  also  of 
great  interest,  and  was  strong  in  lilies  and  phloxes.  Amongst  the  former, 
L.  dalmaticum  was  worthy  of  attention  ; the  flowers  are  neither  handsome  nor 
beautiful,  but  are  noticeable  for  their  powerful  repugnant  odour.  Several  fine 
spikes  of  Gladiolus  Colvilli  albus  were  put  up,  and  other  striking  subjects 
were  Poppy  Danebrog,  Statice  speciosa,  Liatris  spicata,  and  Lathyrus  latifolius 
splendens.  In  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son  the  scarlet  Gladiolus 
brenchleyensis,  Lilium  speciosum  roseum,  L.  auratum,  and  varieties  of  Papaver 
nudicaule  were  well  represented. 

Roses  made  an  attractive  feature,  and  a fine  collection,  consisting  of  twelve 
boxes  and  twelve  baskets  of  cut  flowers,  was  put  up  by  W.  Paul  and  Son, 
Waltham  Cross.  The  most  noticeable  varieties  were  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison, 
Pumila  alba,  Perle  des  jardins,  Brilliant,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  Perle  d’Or, 
Queen  of  Queens,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Madame  Falcot,  A.  K.  Williams  (fine), 
Catherine  Mermet,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  and  Grand  Mogul,  a new  hybrid  per- 
petual, a grand,  dark-coloured  form  of  A.  K.  Williams.  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Sod,  Cheshunt,  also  staged  a collection  of  roses,  the  flowers  being  fresh  and  well 
developed,  especially  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac, 
Annie  Wood,  Etienne  Levet,  Dr.  Andry,  A.  K.  Williams,  and  Baroness 
Rothschild  ; and  a collection  came  from  Messrs.  T.  Rivers  and  Son,  comprising 
well-known  varieties. 

Mr.  Robert  Owen,  Floral  Nurseries,  Maidenhead,  exhibited  a collection 
of  seedling  begonias,  comprising  both  single  and  double,  some  of  the  flowers 
being  noticeable  for  large  size,  fine  form,  and  distinct  and  brilliant  colouring. 
From  Mr.  T.  Jannock,  Lily  Nursery,  King’s  LynD,  came  Adiantum  capillus 
veneris  var  grande,  a fine  form  of  the  English  Maidenhair,  remarkable  for  the 
large  size  of  the  pinnules,  the  fronds  bearing  in  appearance  a close 
resemblance  to  those  of  Adiantum  Farleyense.  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane 
Nursery,  Edmonton,  showed  Pteris  cretica  “ H.  B.  May,”  and  was  accorded 
a vote  of  thanks.  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing,  contributed  Dean’s  White  Inter- 
mediate and  Mauve  Beauty  Stocks,  two  fine  varieties,  the  spikes  dense,  and 
the  flowers  powerfully  fragrant.  A vote  of  thanks  was  awarded.  Mr.  W. 
Bealby  received  a cultural  commendation  for  Begonia  Louis  d’Or,  a well- 
grown  specimen,  the  flowers  quite  double,  well  formed,  and  in  colour  sulphur 
yellow.  From  Mr.  S.  Davenport,  gardener  to  C.  G.  Hill,  Esq.,  came  three 
varieties  of  Cattleya  gigas,  one  of  whioh  was  deservedly  awarded  a first- 
class  certificate,  and  will  be  found  described  below.  A vote  of  thanks  was 
awarded  to  Rev.  A.  RawsoD,  Bromley,  Kent,  for  a peculiar  and  attractive 
variety  of  Papaver  somniferum.  Cypripedium  Morganiae  was  well  shown  by 
Mr.  Ballantine,  gardener  to  Baron  Schroder,  The  Dell,  Egham,  and  attracted 
considerable  attention,  as  it  is  not  only  exceedingly  rare  and  valuable,  but 
possessed  of  great  beauty.  W.  Lee,  Esq.,  Downside,  Leatherhead,  sent  two 
fine  spikes  of  L®lia  elegans  Turneri,  a fine  form  of  this  popular  species. 
Messrs.  Hansom  and  Larson,  Stamford  Hill,  exhibited  their  “ Automatic 
Ventilator,”  and  were  accorded  a vote  of  thanks.  From  the  Chiswick  gardens 
came  several  fine  hollyhocks  which  were  especially  interesting,  as  showing  that 
the  plant  is  slowly  but  surely  recovering  from  the  dire  disease  which 
threatened  to  exterminate  it  completely.  Mr.  C.  Noble,  Bagshot,  contributed 
some  clematis  flowers;  and  from  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Son,  Swanley,  came 
plants  of  Carnation  Pride  of  Penhurst,  which  has  been  frequently  described. 
Seedling  Gladiolus,  with  flowers  remarkable  for  bright  colouring  and  good 
form,  were  sent  by  Messrs.  E.  H.  Krelage  and  Son,  Haarlem,  Holland. 

Fruit  Committee. 

Present : Mr.  T.  F.  Rivers  in  the  chair  ; and  Dr.  Hogg  and  Messrs.  T.  J. 
SaltmarBh,  J.  Willard,  W.  Denning,  G.  Norman,  G.  Bunyard,  J.  E.  Lane, 
P.  Crowley,  J.  Ellsm,  J.  Woodbridge,  G.  T.  Miles,  and  A.  W.  Sutton. 

The  most  important  exhibit  was  the  collection  of  fruit  trees  in  pots,  con- 
tributed by  Messrs.  T.  F.  Rivers,  Sawbridgeworth.  The  trees  weie  lull  of 
health  and  vigour  and  laden  with  fruit.  The  kinds  represented  were  Goldoni 
nectarine,  Bigarreau  Gros  Ccouret  and  Black  Hawk  cherries,  Monarch  and 
Grand  Duke  plums,  Beacon  and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  pears,  and  The 
i.\ectarine  and  Sea  Eagle  peaches.  The  same  firm  also  showed  eleven  dishes 

cherries  and  three  of  peaches,  the  fruits  being  remarkably  fine.  Amongst 
peaches  was  Rivers’s  Early  Louise,  which  had  been  grown  in  a cold  frame  ; 
tne  fruits  were  large  and  well  coloured.  The  cherries  shown  comprised 
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Ludwig’s  Bigarreau,  Bigarreau  Noir  de  Gubon,  late  Black  Bigarreau, 
Bigarreau  Napoleon,  Bedford  Prolific,  Bigarreau  Monstreuse  de  Mezel,  Geant 
d’lledellingen,  Grlotte  Imperiale,  Turkey  Black  Heart,  Emperor  Francois,  and 
Early  Jtivers,  A silver  medal  was  awarded  the  firm  for  their  interesting 
exhibits.  Reginald  Kelly,  Esq.,  Lifton,  Devonshire,  exhibited  a seedling 
melon  named  “ Kelly  Hybrid,”  which  was  too  ripe  for  the  committee  to  deter- 
mine its  merits.  Mr.  G.  Humphrey,  The  Gardens,  Nash  Court,  Faversham, 
also  sent  a seedling  melon,  and  a small  collection  of  cabbages  came  from  the 
Chiswick  Gardens  of  the  R.H.S. 

Special  Prizes. 

The  competition  in  these  classes  was  keen,  and  the  exhibits  of  fine  quality. 
Messrs.  James  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holborn,  offered  prizes  for  the  best 
twelve  pods  of  Leviathan  bean,  for  two  specimens  of  Giant  White  Cos,  Long- 
stander,  and  All  the  Year  Round  lettuces,  and  for  three  heads  of  Heartwell 
Early  Marrow  cabbage.  In  the  first-named  class  Mr.  R.  Timbs,  Tyler’s 
Green,  Amersham,  came  first ; Mr.  T.  A.  Beckett,  Cole  Hatch  Farm,  Pinn, 
Bucks,  second;  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite,  gardener  to  Colonel  the  Hon.  W.  P. 
Talbot,  Glenhurst,  Esher,  third.  In  the  class  for  lettuces  Mr.  T.  A.  Beckett 
took  the  first  prize,  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite  coming  second,  and  Mr.  L.  Harris,  High 
Wycombe,  Bucks,  third.  Mr.  C.  Osman,  Sutton,  Surrey,  headed  the  prize 
list  in  the  last-mentioned  class,  the  second  award  being  made  in  favour  of  Mr. 
R.  Timbs,  and  the  third  prize  went  to  Mr.  W.  Jacob,  Prince  Street,  Petworth. 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  also  offered  special  prizes.  In  the  class 
for  the  three  heads  of  First  Crop  cauliflower  Mr.  T.  A.  Beckett  came  first,  Mr. 
C.  J.  Waite  second,  and  Mr.  C.  Osman  third.  For  a collection  of  six  dishes 
of  peas,  to  include  Sutton’s  New  Marrow,  Satisfaction,  and  the  Duke  of 
Albany,  Mr.  H.  Marriott,  Skirbeck,  Lincolnshire,  occupied  the  principal 
place,  the  second  award  being  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  H.  Marriott,  jun., 
Boston,  Lincolnshire,  and  the  third  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  E.  Walter, 
Clapham  Park,  Bedford.  Mr.  John  Cook,  Bcston  Long  Hedges,  Boston,  came 
fourth.  For  three  heads  of  Little  Gem  and  All  Heart  cabbages  the  prize- 
takers  were  Mr.  W.  P.  Cornish,  gardener  to  James  Downing,  Esq.,  The 
Shrubberies,  Enfield;  Mr.  George  Woodham,  North  Dulwich,  and  Mr.  C. 
Osman,  in  the  order  of  their  names.  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  Wordsley, 
Stourbridge,  offered  prizes  for  twenty-four  pods  of  Chancellor  pea,  and  Mr.  H. 
Marriott  and  Mr.  H.  Marriott,  jun  , were  first  and  second  respectively. 

Novelties. 

The  novelties  brought  before  the  Floral  Committee  were  not  numerous, 
but  included  subjects  of  rare  interest  and  beauty.  First-class  certificates  were 
granted  as  under  : — 

To  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  for 

Todea  grandipinnula. — A supposed  hybrid  between  T.  Fraseri  and  T. 
hymenophylloides,  with  very  elegant,  much-divided  fronds,  of  delicate 
texture  and  pleasing  light  green  colour. 

Rhododendron  balsamoeflorum  Rajah. — A striking  and  valuable  variety, 
free  flowering,  and  bearing  large  trusses  of  double  flowers  of  great  sub- 
stance, in  colour  light  buff  suffused  with  orange  red  in  the  centre,  and  the 
broad  outer  petals  margined  with  the  same  hue. 

To  Mr.  H.  Simpkins,  gardener  to  R.  T.  Measures,  Esq.,  for 

Oncidium  stelligerum  Ernesti. — A distinct  and  pleasing  form,  the  sepals  and 
petals  heavily  blotched  with  rich  brown  on  a greenish  yellow  ground,  the  lip 
prominent,  the  lower  lobe  mauve-pink,  and  the  side  lobes  pure  white. 

To  Mr.  S.  Davenport,  gardener  to  C.  G.  Hill,  Esq.,  Notts,  for 

Catileya  gigas,  Hill’s  variety. — A magnificent  variety  of  this  well-known 
Cattleya,  The  flowers  are  of  immense  size,  and  distinguished  by  gorgeous 
colouring.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  lively  pinkish  lilac,  the  lip  of  huge  size, 
with  the  lower  half  deep  velvety  crimson  and  the  upper  part  lined  in  the 
centre  with  purple  and  embellished  with  two  large  sulphur-coloured  eye-like 
blotches. 

To  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  Great  Gearies,  Ilford,  for 

Picotee  Terra  Cotta. — A distinct  and  showy  yellow  ground,  the  flowers  of 
immense  size,  full,  perfect  in  form,  the  ground  yellowish  buff,  heavily  edged 
with  rose- mauve. 

To  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  for 

Matricaria  inodora  grandijlora  ft.  pi. — A fine  form  of  this  well-known  border 
plant,  with  perfectly  double  pure  white  flowers,  which  are  likely  to  prove 
valuable  for  decorative  purposes. 


NATIONAL  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE  SOCIETY,  July  27. 

Cultivators  and  others  who  take  a special  interest  in  the  carnation  and 
picotee  have  good  cause  to  be  satisfied  with  the  exhibition  of  the  southern 
section  of  the  National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society,  which  was  held  at 
South  Kensington  on  Tuesday,  in  conjunction  with  the  meeting  of  R.H.S. 
It  was  not  so  long  since  supposed  that  the  exhibition  would  be  somewhat 
smaller  than  for  several  years  past,  and  that  the  flowers  would  be  below  the 
average  in  quality.  But  the  entries  poured  in  at  such  a rate  that  several  days 
before  the  date  of  the  exhibition  it  became  evident  that  the  show  would  be 
larger  rather  than  smaller,  and  as  the  flowers  were  placed  on  the  stage  on  the 
morning  of  the  exhibition  it  was  proved  to  demonstration  that  cultivators  had 
been  able  to  overcome  the  exceptionally  adverse  influences  with  which  the  plants 
had  to  contend  during  the  past  winter  and  spring.  In  no  previous  year  has  the 
competition  in  the  several  classes  been  more  spirited,  and  certainly  the  flowers 
generally  have  not  been  staged  in  such  splendid  condition  as  on  this  occasion. 
Show  carnations  were  remarkably  good,  but  the  picotees  were  simply  magnifi- 
cent, and  seifs,  fancies,  and  yellow  grounds  were  so  largely  Bhown  as  to  form 
a very  distinct  feature,  which  proved  highly  attractive  to  the  visitors  who 
appreciate  bright  colouring  more  than  perfection  of  form  and  regularity  of 
markings. 

Carnations  were  staged  in  largo  numbers,  and  in  a condition  that  re- 
flected much  credit  on  the  cultural  skill  of  the  large  body  of  cultivators  who 
took  part  in  the  competition  for  the  prizes.  Thero  were  five  entries  in  the 
groat  class  for  twenty-four  blooms,  and  the  premier  award  was  made  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  whoso  flowers  were  of  largo  size  and  bright  in 
colour.  The  varieties  wore  George,  Matador  (two  blooms),  Rob  Roy  (two 
blooms),  James  Taylor,  H.  K.  Mayor  (two  blooms),  .Sporting  Lass,  Robert 
Lord,  Miss  Tomes,  Sarah  Payne,  James  Douglas  (two  blooms),  Arthur  Mcd- 
hurst  (two  blooms),  William  Sklrving,  Mrs.  Bridgewater,  Henry  Cannoll, 
E.  S.  Dodwoll,  John  Ball,  Rifleman,  Edward  Adams,  and  Miss  E.  Wemys. 
Mr.  J.  Douglas,  gardener  to  F.  Whitbourn,  Esq.,  Groat  Goarios,  Ilford,  was 
a close  second  with  blooms  hardly  so  largo  as  those  from  Slough,  but  porfeot 
In  oolour  and  finish.  The  varieties  consisted  of  Joseph  CroBsland,  Squire 


Whitbourn,  Seedling  S.  F.,  Felicity  (Douglas),  P.  and  P.  B.,  Tim  Bobbin,  Due 
d’Aumale  (Douglas),  P.  and  P.  B.,  Matador,  Unexpected,  Mrs.  Barlow,  Thalia 
(Douglas),  C.  B.,  Fred,  James  Douglas,  Samuel  Barlow,  and  Diana)  R.  F.,  a 
brightly-coloured  flower  of  good  quality.  Mr.  John  Hines,  Ipswich,  was  third 
with  good  blooms ; Mr.  T.  Garratt,  Bishops  Stortford,  fourth  ; and  Mr.  F. 
Hooper,  Bath,  fifth. 

There  were  nine  entries  in  the  amateurs’  class  for  twelve  varieties,  and  the 
post  of  honour  was  occupied  by  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  with  superbly-developed 
blooms  of  Thalia,  Sarah  Payne,  Merryweather  sport  C.  B.,  Unexpected, 
Fred,  Alismond  (Douglas)  S.F.,  James  Douglas,  Due  d’Aumale,  Squire  Whit- 
bourn, Matador,  John  Keet,  and  Arthur  Medhurst ; Mr.  J.  Hines  was  second 
with  a capital  stand,  in  which  the  following  varieties  were  admirably  repre- 
sented : Fred,  Robert  Lord,  Sporting  Lass,  Matador,  James  Taylor,  Squire 
Dodwell,  John  Keet,  James  Douglas,  John  Ball,  Edward  Adams,  Sarah 
Payne,  and  Tim  Bobbin  ; Mr.  J.  Lakin,  Temple  Cowley,  Oxon,  was  third 
with  good  flowers  of  Samuel  Barlow,  Florence  Nightingale,  Charles  Phillipp, 
Mrs.  May,  Robert  Lord,  Tom  Lord,  H.  K.  Mayor,  Seedling  P.  F.,  John  Laing, 
Fred,  Admiral  Curzon,  and  Henry  Cannell  ; Mr.  Huson  Morris  fourth  ; and 
Mr.  M.  Rowan,  Clapham,  fifth.  There  were  ten  entries  in  the  class  for  six, 
and  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  Phillips,  Earley,  Reading,  for  large 
and  superbly-finished  flowers  of  Tom  Power,  John  Harland,  George  Melville, 
Robert  Marris,  W.  Gawn,  and  H.  K.  Mayor  ; Mr.  T.  E.  Henwood,  Hamilton 
Road,  Reading,  was  a good  second;  and  Mr.  T.  Anstiss,  Brill,  Mr.  Aubury 
Spurling,  The  Nest,  Blackheath,  and  Mr.  H.  Startup,  3,  Stanley  Road, 
Bromley,  Kent,  were  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  respectively. 

The  classes  for  single  blooms  were  well  filled,  and  the  flowers  generally 
were  large  in  size  and  high  in  quality.  The  prizes  were  awarded  as  under  : 
Scarlet  bizarre — Mr.  C.  Turner  first  and  second  with  Robert  Lord  ; Mr.  J. 
Douglas  third  with  Arthur  Medhurst  and  fourth  with  Master  Stanley ; and 
Mr.  Phillips  fifth  with  George.  Crimson  bizarre — Mr.  J.  Douglas  first  with 
Due  d’Aumale  and  second  with  Merryweather  sport;  Mr.  C.  Turner  third 
with  Rifleman ; and  Mr.  Lakin  and  Mr.  Anstiss  were  fourth  and  fifth 
respectively  with  Master  Fred.  Pink  and  purple  bizarre — Mr.  C.  Turner 
first  and  second  with  Sarah  Payne  ; Mr.  Douglas  third  with  Unexpected  ; 
Mr.  Lakin  fourth  with  Squire  Llewelyn ; and  Mr.  M.  Rowan  fifth  with 
William  Skirving.  Purple  flake — Mr.  C.  Turner  first  with  Mayor  of  Notting- 
ham and  fourth  with  Sporting  Lass  ; Mr.  Lakin  second  with  Squire  Meynell 
and  fifth  with  Major  Gane ; Mr.  Phillips  third  with  Sarah  Payne  sport. 
Scarlet  flake — Mr.  J.  Douglas  first  with  Matador  and  fifth  with  a seedling  ; 
Mr.  C.  Turner  second  with  HeDry  Cannell  and  fourth  with  Figaro  ; Mr. 
Phillips  third  with  Sportsman.  Rose  flake — Mr.  C.  Turner  first  and  second 
with  Rob  Roy  ; Mr.  Lakin  third  with  Tim  Bobbin  ; Mr.  Douglas  fourth  with 
Dianae  and  fifth  with  Thalia. 

Picotees  were  contributed  in  large  numbers  and  of  exceptional  excellence. 
The  collections  of  twenty-four  were  of  a high  order  of  merit,  and  equal  first 
prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  Turner  and  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  both  of  whom,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say,  staged  splendidly-developed  flowers.  The  varieties 
represented  in  Mr.  Turner’s  stand  were  Orlando  (two  blooms),  J.  B.  Bryant 
(two  blooms),  Mrs.  Payne  (two  blooms),  Her  Majesty  (two  blooms),  Lucy, 
Thomas  William,  Juliette  (two  blooms),  Edith  Dombrain,  Mrs.  Chancellor, 
Liddington’s  Favourite  (two  blooms),  Constance  Heron,  Duchess,  a Buperb 
heavy  rose-edged  flower  not  yet  in  commerce.  Brunette,  Dr.  Epps,  Muriel, 
Maud,  Princess  of  Wales,  and  Louisa.  Mr.  Douglas’s  blooms  were  very  bright 
and  perfect  in  finish,  the  varieties  being  : Her  Majesty,  Mrs.  Payne,  Princess 
of  Wales,  Henruse,  Clara,  J.  B.  Bryant,  Liddington’s  Favourite,  Constance 
Heron,  Alice,  Mrs.  Chancellor,  Dr.  Horner,  Seedling,  Thomas  William, 
Muriel,  Clara  Penson,  Brunette,  Seedling,  Mrs.  Gorton,  and  Princess  of 
Wales  ; Mr.  J.  Hines  was  second  with  rather  small,  but  otherwise  good 
blooms  ; Mr.  F.  Hooper  was  third  ; and  Mr.  T.  Garratt  fourth. 

There  were  twelve  competitors  for  the  prizes  for  twelve  blooms,  and  the  first 
place  was  occupied  by  Mr.  J.  Douglas  with  excellent  blooms  of  Her  Majesty, 
Constance  Heron,  Thomas  William,  Princess  of  Wales,  Mrs.  Gorton,  John 
Smith,  Alice,  Liddington’s  Favourite,  Clara  Penson,  Seedling,  Muriel,  and  Mrs. 
Payne  ; Mr.  J.  Lakin  was  second  with  medium-sized  and  well-finished  flowers 
of  Her  Majesty,  Mrs.  Payne,  John  Smith,  Constance  Heron,  Ethel,  Edith 
Dombrain,  Liddington’s  Favourite,  Clara  Penson,  Miss  Horner,  Jessie,  Royal 
Visit,  and  Mrs.  Rudd;  Mr.  J.  Buxton,  Clapham,  was  third;  Mr.  M.  Rowan 
fourth  ; and  Mr.  Hines  fifth.  There  were  thirteen  competitors  in  the  class  for 
six,  and  the  awards  were  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  T.  Anstiss,  Mr.  T.  E.  Henwood, 
Mr.  Phillips,  and  Mr.  Glasscock,  Bishops  Stortford,  all  of  whom  had  excellent 
stands. 

The  blooms  staged  in  the  single  specimen  classes  were  plentiful,  and  of 
good  quality.  The  awards  were  made  as  under  : Heavy  red-edge — Mr. 

Turner  first  and  second  with  Henry  ; Mr.  J.  Douglas  third  and  fifth  with 
Princess  of  Wales  ; and  Mr.  Henwood  fourth  with  Mrs.  Dodwell.  Light  red 
edge — Mr.  C.  Turner  first  and  second  with  Mrs.  Gorton;  Mr.  J.  Douglas 
third  and  fourth  with  Thomas  William  ; and  Mr.  Phillips  fifth  with  Clara. 
Heavy  purple  edge — Mr.  C.  Turner  first  and  second  with  Muriel  ; Mr.  J. 
Douglas  third  with  Mrs.  Chancellor  ; Mr.  A.  Sanders  fourth  and  fifth  with 
Zerlina.  Light  edge  purple — Mr.  C.  Turner  first  and  second  with  Juliette  ; 
Mr.  J.  Douglas  third  with  Her  Majesty  ; and  Mr.  A.  Sanders  fourth  and 
fifth  with  Nymph.  Heavy  rose  edge — Mr.  C.  Turner  first  and  second  with 
Mrs.  Payne  ; Mr.  Rowan  third  with  Mrs.  Payne  ; Mr.  J.  Hines  fourth  with 
Edith  Dombrain  ; and  Mr.  Douglas  fifth  with  Mrs.  Payne.  Light  rose  edge — 
Mr.  J.  Douglas  was  first  and  third,  Mr.  J.  Lakin  second,  Mr.  Anstiss  fourth,  and 
Mr.  Tumor  fifth  with  Liddington’s  Favourite.  Yellow  ground  Mr.  J. 
Douglas  first  and  second  with  Agnes  Chambers,  a large,  richly-oolourod 
flowor ; Mr.  C.  Turner  third  and  fourth  with  Prinoe  of  Orange;  and  Mr. 
Rowan  fifth  with  Lord  Rothschild. 

Selfs  and  Fancies  were  somewhat  abovo  the  average  both  in  numbers  and 
the  quality  of  the  flowers,  and  produced  a very  attractive  display  of  colour. 
In  competition  for  the  prizes  for  twonty-four,  Mr.  C.  Turner  was  first  with  a 
capital  stand  ; Mr.  Douglas  was  second,  with  blooms  of  high  quality  ; Mr. 
Toby,  St.  Mark’s  Grove,  Chelsea,  was  third  with  a collection  of  groat  excel- 
lence ; Mr.  F.  Hooper  wns  fourth  ; and  Mr.  Cattley,  Bath,  fifth.  Thoro  wore 
eleven  stands  of  twolvo,  and  the  prizes  woro  awarded  to  Mr.  Aubury  Spurling, 
Mr.  J.  Lakin,  Mr.  Anstiss,  Mr.  Rowan,  and  Mr.  Meddiolc,  Bath,  in  the  order 
of  their  names. 

Yellow  Ground  (lowors  have  seldom  boon  shown  so  well  as  on  this 
occasion,  and  in  the  class  for  twolvo  Mr.  J.  Douglas  was  first  with  tho  finost 
stand  of  blooms  that  has  yot  boon  plaood  on  tho  exhibition  stage.  I ho 
llowors  consisted  oxolusivoly  of  soodlings  raised  by  Mr.  Douglas.  Mr.  ( . 
Turner  was  first  with  a good  stand  consisting  of  tho  following  variotios  : 
Thomas  Pago,  Fairlight,  Janlro,  Prlnco  of  Orange,  Mrs,  Coleman,  Lightning, 
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and  Princess  Beatrice  ; Mr.  S purling,  third  ; Mr.  P.  Iloopor,  Bath,  fourth  ; 
and  Mr.  Cattloy,  fifth. 

Premier  Flowers  wero  as  follows  : Carnation,  Rob  Roy  R.  F.,  exhibited  in 
Mr.  C.  Turner’s  first  prize  twonty-four ; plootee,  Mrs.  Payne,  hoavy  rose 
edge,  staged  by  Mr.  C.  Turner  in  his  first  prize  stand  of  twenty- four. 

Plants  were  represented  by  two  well-grown  collections,  the  exhibitors 
being  Mr.  J.  Douglas  and  Mr.  C.  Turner,  who  were  first  and  seoond 
respootlvely. 

Miscellaneous  Contributions  included  a very  large  and  interesting  col- 
lection of  carnations  and  piootees  from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea. 
The  collection  consisted  of  320  well-developed  blooms,  and  included  all  the 
finest  varieties  in  the  several  classes.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 
Tottenham,  exhibited  a collection  in  whioh  the  flowers  wore  set  up  with 
foliago  in  bouquets  of  about  eight  blooms  each.  The  collection  contained 
about  one  hundred  bouquets,  and  proved  immensely  attractive  to  the  visitors. 
Messrs.  Hooper  and  Co.  contributed  several  excellent  stands  of  flowers. 

New  Flowers  were  not  very  numerous,  and  but  few  certificates  were 
awarded.  The  following  are  the  certificated  varieties  : — 

Ticotee  Pollie  Brazell. — Heavy  purple  edge  ; a large,  finely-formed  flower, 
with  excellent  petal,  pure  ground  and  richly-coloured  edge.  F.C.C.  and  first 
prize  in  the  seedling  class.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  Anstiss. 

Carnation  General  Stewart. — A valuable  clove-scented  variety,  remarkable 
for  its  vigorous  habit  and  profusion  of  flowering.  The  blooms  are  of  medium 
size  and  fine  form,  the  colour  rich  marone-crimson.  F.C.C.  Exhibited  by 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Picotee  Annie  Douglas. — A yellow  ground  flower,  distinguished  by  its 
large  size,  superb  form,  and  rich  colouring.  F.C.C.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  J. 
Douglas. 


ACTON  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  July  28. 

This  society  is  increasing  in  importance,  and  the  nineteenth  exhibition, 
held  on  Wednesday  last,  was  the  largest  yet  held  under  its  auspices.  This 
result  must  be  gratifying  to  all  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  society,  which, 
we  may  add,  is  managed  with  great  tact  and  success.  There  were  several 
ood  features  in  the  show,  the  best  being  the  vegetables,  while  ferns  and 
owering  plants  were  well  represented,  the  whole  of  the  exhibits  occupying 
three  large  marquees. 

Flowering  PLANTSJmade  a gay  display.  Gloxinias  were  well  grown,  Mr. 
G.  Fulford  coming  first  in  the  class  for  six,  the  second  place  being  filled  by 
Mr.  Hughes,  and  the  third  by  Mr.  Parnell.  For  six  cockscombs  Mr.  W. 
Pollev  was  first,  and  Messrs.  G.  Fulford  and  S.  Parnell  were  second  and  third 
respectively.  The  last-named  exhibitor  won  the  first  prize  in  the  class  for 
six  balsams,  putting  up  handsome,  well-grown  plants,  Mr.  W.  Jennings 
second,  and  Mr.  J.  Stone  third.  Tuberous  begonias  were  well  shown  by 
Messrs.  W.  Polley,  J.  Stone,  and  G.  Stone,  who  were  the  prizetakers  in  the 
order  of  their  names.  For  a specimen  plant  in  flower  Mr.  W.  Ford  was  first, 
exhibiting  a well-grown  Impatiens  Sultani ; Mr.  H.  Davis  came  second  with 
Allamanda  Hendersoni.  In  the  class  for  four  stove  plants  in  flower  Mr.  H. 
Davis  occupied  the  post  of  honour,  staging  in  good  condition  Bougainvillea 
glabra,  Clerodendron  Thomsoni,  Allamanda  Hendersoni,  and  Vinca  rosea. 
The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  R.  Copestake.  For  one  stove  or 
greenhouse  plant  in  bloom  Mr.  C.  Brackley  headed  the  list,  putting  up  a well- 
flowered  plant  of  Oncidium  sphacelatum ; Mr.  G.  Stone  second,  and  Mr.  A. 
Cox  third.  Mr.  H.  Davis  came  first  in  the  class  for  four  greenhouse  plants 
in  bloom,  the  second  place  being  occupied  by  Mr.  J.  Stone.  Fuchsias  were 
well  represented,  the  first  place  in  the  class  for  four  being  occupied  by  Mr.  G. 
Fulford  ; the  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  J.  Stone.  Zonal  pelargoniums  made 
a great  show,  and  the  plants  were  well  flowered.  Mr.  H.  Davis  was  first  in 
the  class  for  four,  and  Mr.  Parnell  second. 

Foliage  Plants  formed  an  interesting  feature,  and  there  was  a good  com- 
petition in  the  class  for  four  ferns,  the  chief  prize  going  to  Mr.  H.  Davis,  who 
had  Cyathea  princeps,  Nephrolepsis  exaltata,  Cyathea  dealbata,  and  Adiantum 
cuneatum ; Mr.  W.  Ford  was  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Stone  third.  For  a single 
specimen  foliage  plant  Mr.  J.  Stone  won  the  first  prize,  and  for  four  the  prize- 
takers  were  Mr.  H.  Davis,  Mr.  Parnell,  and  Mr.  J.  Stone  in  the  order  of 
their  names.  There  was  good  competition  for  four  coleus,  the  premier  award 
being  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  J.  Fidler  ; the  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  J.  Stone, 
and  the  third  to  Mr.  Parnell. 

Groups  were  well  arranged,  and  in  the  class  for  a group  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  not  to  exceed  a space  of  six  feet,  Mr.  G.  Fulford  was 
awarded  the  premier  prize  for  a tasteful  arrangement  ; Messrs.  H.  Davis  and 
T.  Butcher  were  second  and  third  respectively.  In  the  florists’  class  for  a 
group  Mr.  J.  A.  Morris  gained  the  first  prize. 

^ egetables  were  well  shown,  and  the  competition  in  the  several  classes 
was  keen.  In  competition  for  the  prizes  offered  hy  Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co., 
High  Holborn,  for  the  best  six  dishes,  Mr.  T.  Butcher  was  first,  and  Mr.  J. 
Strudwick  second.  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  also  offered  prizes  for  the  best 
collection  of  vegetables,  six  kinds,  and  the  prizetakers  were  Messrs.  J.  Venn,  G. 
Matthews,  and  T.  Haggis  in  the  order  of  their  names.  For  a collection  of 
eight  kinds  Mr.  C.  Hughes,  Mr.  G.  Matthews,  and  Mr.  Beech  were  the 
principal  prizetakers.  There  were  other  classes  for  collections,  and  the  chief 
prizewinners  were  Mr.  W.  Spowage,  Mr.  C.  Hughes,  Mr.  G.  Stone,  Mr.  G. 
Fulford,  and  Mr.  W.  Polley.  In  the  class  for  a brace  of  cucumbers  Mr.  W. 
Polley  headed  the  prizetakers  ; Messrs.  H.  Davis  and  J.  Strudwick  were 
second  and  third.  Messrs.  G.  Sizmur  were  first  in  the  class  for  a single 
cucumber,  exhibiting  Model  ; Mr.  W.  Spowage  was  second  with  Telegraph, 
and  Mr.  R.  Copestake  third.  The  vegetables  in  the  classes  for  cottagers  were 
remarkably  well  grown,  and  the  competition  was  spirited. 

Fruit,  although  not  exhibited  in  quantity,  was  of  fair  quality,  and  in  the 
class  for  six  dishes  Mr.  W.  Spowage  won  the  first  prize,  his  strawberries  and 
raspberries  being  conspicuous  for  their  large  size  and  good  colour.  For  four 
dishes  Mr.  G.  Stone  was  first  and  Mr.  A.  Cox  second.  For  three  bunches  of 
black  grapes,  Mr.  W.  Ford  was  first,  exhibiting  heavy,  well-shouldered 
bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh ; Mr.  T.  Butcher  exhibited  nicely-coloured 
clusters  of  Black  Alicante,  and  was  adjudged  the  second  place.  In  the 
corresponding  class  for  white  grapes  the  last-named  exhibitor  came  first,  staging 
well-ripened  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria ; Mr.  W.  Ford  second  with 
Foster’s  Seedling.  In  the  class  for  the  heaviest  bunch  of  any  kind  Mr.  W. 
Ford  came  first,  staging  Black  Hamburgh,  Mr.  W.  Polley  second.  A good 
collection  of  fruit  comprising  gooseberries  and  currants  was  exhibited,  not  for 
competition,  by  Mr.  E.  Chadwick,  gardener  to  E.  M.  Nelson,  Esq.,  Hanger 
Hill  House,  Ealing,  and  was  highly  commended. 

Cut  Flowers  formed  an  important  portion  of  the  show.  In  the  class" for 


a oolleotion  of  cut  flowers,  eight  distinct  varieties,  Mr.  W.  Spowage  gained 
tho  first  prize,  Mr.  C.  Brackley  coming  second,  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Copes  tako 
third.  For  nine  bunches  of  bedding  polargoniums  Mr.  J.  Fidler,  Mr.  J. 
Stone,  and  Mr.  C.  Hughes  wero  the  prizetakers  in  the  order  of  their  names  ; 
and  in  the  class  for  Bix  bunches  Mr.  J.  Fidler  came  first,  Mr.  Hughes  second, 
and  Mr.  C.  Brackley  third.  Messrs.  Charles  Lee  and  Son,  Hammersmith, 
contributed  a collection  of  cut  roses. 

Table  Decorations  occupied  a large  portion  of  one  of  tho  tents.  In  the 
class  for  a dinner  table  arrangement  Miss  Sutton  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Morris  were 
first  and  second  respectively.  For  a vase  of  flowers  Mr.  A.  Cox  came  first 
and  Mr.  C.  B.  Green  second.  Mr.  H.  Davis  was  first  for  a hand  bouquet,  and 
Mr.  Beech  second.  In  the  class  for  the  best  bouquet  composed  solely  of 
yellow  flowors  Messrs.  W.  Ford  and  G.  Fulford  were  first  and  second 
respectively.  For  a wreath  or  cross  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  A. 
Morris. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ABERDEEN. 

Summer  Show. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Aberdeen  was 
opened  on  Thursday,  22nd  inst.,  in  the  large  hall.  Music  Hall  Buildings,  Aber- 
deen, by  Sir  Francis  W.  Grant,  Bart.,  of  Monymusk,  and  remained  open  until 
Saturday,  the  24th.  The  weather  during  the  three  days  was  all  that  could  be 
desired,  and  a very  large  number  of  people  visited  the  show.  A prominent 
feature  of  this  year’s  show  was  the  splendid  collection  of  plants  arranged  for 
effect  in  competition  for  the  Queen’s  prize.  Last  year,  which  was  the  first 
year  of  the  Queen’s  prize,  it  went  to  the  best  collection  of  fruit.  The  number 
of  entries  this  year  was  as  follows  : Vegetables,  201 ; cut  flowers,  224  ; 
fruit,  82  ; pot  plants,  143 ; total,  650.  Class  1 comprised  three  tables  of 
plants  arranged  for  effect.  The  premier  lot  was  shown  by  Mr.  James 
Malcolm,  Sunnyside  Asylum.  The  plants  were  well  chosen,  and  were  more 
adapted  for  the  purpose  than  the  others,  which  were  somewhat  heavy.  The 
crotons,  dracaenas,  and  ferns,  principally  the  maidenhair  variety,  were 
especially  good.  Mr.  Malcolm  well  deserved  the  honour  the  judges  conferred 
on  him,  that  of  Queen’s  prizeman.  The  second  prize  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Alex.  Grigor,  gardener  to  Mr.  A.  0.  Gill,  with  a lot  of  splendid  plants,  well 
grown  but  too  bulky.  The  most  noticeable  of  his  collection  was  the  crassula, 
and  the  anthuriums  were  also  very  fine.  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen 
took  third  place.  In  the  competition  for  the  best  collection  of 
stove  or  greenhouse  plants  Mr.  Edward  Noonan,  gardener  to  Messrs. 
Pirie  and  Sons,  Stoneywood,  had  no  difficulty  in  carrying  off  the  first  honours. 
He  showed  a splendidly-grown  eucharis  and  a very  handsome  achimenes,  a 
statice,  and  a Tethretheca  verticillata.  The  second  place  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Forrest,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Haddo  House,  with  a collection 
which  was  scarcely  in  the  best  condition.  Mr.  Noonan  was  also  successful  in 
carrying  off  the  first  prize  for  the  best  six  ferns.  Amongst  them  was  a grand 
specimen  of  the  golden  fern  ; Mr.  A.  Grigor  came  second  with  a smaller  but 
remarkably  good-looking  lot.  Mr.  John  Hendry,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Duthie, 
Albyn  Place,  also  made  his  mark  in  the  fern  class.  The  only  specimens  of 
pelargoniums  were  shown  by  Mr.  Ogg,  gardener  to  Mr.  Forbes,  of  Morkeu ; 
but  in  the  zonal  geraniums,  for  which  Mr.  Ogg  has  somewhat  of  a reputation, 
he  was  beaten  by  Mr.  Grigor.  Mr.  Ogg  amply  made  up  for  this  defeat  by  his 
splendid  show  of  variegated  or  tricolor  geraniums,  which  were  undoubtedly 
the  finest  that  have  been  seen  in  Aberdeen  for  some  time. 

In  fuchsias  Mr.  Ogg  bore  off  the  first  and  second  prizes,  Mr.  John  Hendry 
coming  in  for  third  place.  The  tuberous  begonias  were  a first-class 
lot,  and  all  came  from  Morkeu.  There  were  both  doubles  and  singles,  and 
while  the  former  had  a good  appearance  the  singles  far  eclipsed  them 
in  beauty  of  form  and  colour.  The  cut  flowers  included  some  lovely 
collections  of  rose  blooms.  For  this  class  a challenge  cup  and  money 
prize  was  the  reward  for  the  best  exhibit,  and  it  was  unmistakably  won 
by  Messrs.  Cocker  and  Son,  Sunny  Park.  Amongst  the  best  of  their  blooms 
may  be  mentioned  Madame  de  Sertot  and  Gloire  Lyonnaise,  new  and  very 
fine  tea-scented  varieties ; La  France,  a capital  specimen  of  a good  old 
kind ; and  A.  K.  Williams,  the  finest  rose  on  the  stand,  perfect  in  form  and 
colour.  In  the  professional  class  Mr.  James  Hunter,  Richmond  Hill,  took 
first  place  for  roses.  Mr.  Robert  Grigor’s  cut  trusses  of  zonal  geraniums  have 
yet  to  be  beaten.  After  taking  the  first  place  nine  consecutive  times  he 
again  carries  off  first  and  second  prizes  on  this  occasion  with  some  exceedingly 
pretty  blooms.  The  amateur  classes  were,  on  the  whole,  good  ; in  fact  both 
the  amateur  and  working  men’s  classes  are  not  far  short  in  point  of  quality 
with  the  professional.  The  vegetables  were  a splendid  show,  but  the  lateness 
of  the  season  has  materially  diminished  the  number  of  exhibits.  The  same 
cause  that  interfered  with  the  vegetable  classes  militated  against  a large 
collection  of  fruit,  but  what  was  shown  was  of  the  highest  quality.  A very 
interesting  part  of  the  show  was  the  display  of  plants,  for  exhibition  only,  by 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Sons,  Aberdeen.  Their  collection  of  herbaceous  plants 
numbered  in  all  about  three  hundred  varieties.  Many  of  them  were  new,  and 
it  was  undoubtedly  the  finest  collection  of  the  kind  ever  brought  together  in 
Aberdeen. 

The  judges  were  ; Pot  plants,  Mr.  Cameron,  Forglen  House,  and  Mr. 
Broadfoot,  Aberdeen  ; cut  flowers,  Mr.  McLeod,  Ardmiddle,  aud  Mr.  Wyness, 
Usan,  Montrose;  vegetables  and  fruit,  Mr.  Reid,  Dunis  House,  and  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Brucklay.  In  conclusion,  it  has  to  be  stated  the  show  was  a com- 
plete success,  and  was  favoured  with  beautiful  weather  during  the  three  days 
it  remained  open. 


CATERHAM  HORTICULTURAL  AND  COTTAGE  GARDEN  SOCIETY, 

July  21. 

The  annual  exhibition  took  place  in  the  grounds  of  the  Vicar,  the  Rev. 
J.  N.  Heard,  and  was  the  best  yet  held,  which  was  all  the  more  surprising  as 
this  season  the  committee  decided  to  confine  the  competition  to  the  residents 
of  Caterham  only.  One  large  tent  was  completely  filled  with  exhibits  of 
excellent  character,  and  two  small  tents  were  also  called  into  requisition.  This 
was  the  eighth  show,  and  the  committee  had  much  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  progress  made.  A great  many  good  residences  are  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  gentry  generally  give  a cordial  support  to  the  society.  The  leading 
exhibitors  were : Mr.  Pearman,  gardener  to  H.  Horne,  Esq.,  Salmons, 
Caterham  ; Mr.  Brand,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Gardiner,  Essendine,  Caterham  ; Mr. 
Harris,  gardener  to  B.  H.  SalmoD,  Esq.,  Caterham  ; Mr.  Hicks,  gardener  to 
J.  E.  Street,  Esq.,  Woodside,  Caterham  ; Mr.  Papworth,  gardener  to  S.  Vorley, 
Esq.,  Ridings  Court,  Caterham  ; Mr.  Wyatt,  gardener  to  J.  Perry,  Esq., 
BraUenhurst,  Caterham  ; and  Mr.  Pannell,  gardener  to  Dr.  Smith,  Caterham. 
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Flowering  and  foliage  plant?,  ferns,  begonias,  &o.,  were  all  of  a praise- 
worthy character,  and  the  same  can  be  said  of  cut  flowers,  fruits,  and 
vegetables.  One  feature  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  was  the  class  for  a group 
arranged  for  effect,  to  fill  a space  of  sixty  superficial  feet  ; there  was  an  excel- 
lent competition,  though  the  groups  generally  were  a little  too  crowded  and 
heavy.  Mr.  Pearman  was  first,  Mr.  Brand  second,  and  Mr.  Harris  third. 
Some  good  begonias  were  shown.  A single  specimen,  double  variety,  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Pearman,  was  worthy  of  high  praise  ; so  was  a Caladium  esculenturn 
shown  by  Mr.  Wyatt.  Caladiums  were  represented  by  admirably-grown 
plants.  Mr.  Pearman  had  a first  prize  for  three,  consisting  of  Houllettei, 
Albeit  Edward,  and  Laingi. 

Table  decorations  by  ladies,  to  fill  a space  of  six  feet  by  two  and  a-half 
feet,  were  a very  pleasing  feature,  there  being  several  competitors.  Miss  E. 
Winter,  Caterham,  was  first ; Miss  F.  B.  Winter,  Miss  E.  Birt,  and  Miss  Hall 
being  bracketed  equal  in  point  of  merit. 

In  the  vegetable  classes  there  were  some  good  productions,  Mr.  Wyatt 
being  awarded  a first  prize  for  four  excellent  dishes  of  potatoes,  consisting  of 
International  Kidney,  Kadstock  Beauty,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  and,  Vicar  of 
Laleham. 

Of  cottagers’  produce  there  was  a good  display,  and  we  were  pleased  to  see 
this  department  of  the  show  is  growing  in  importance,  being  encouraged  by 
the  local  residents. 

Contributions  not  for  competition  from  the  following  greatly  assisted  the 
effectiveness  of  the  show : A group  of  plants  and  cut  roses  from  Messrs,  J. 
Laing  and  Co.,  Stanstead  Park  Nursery,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.  ; cut  roses  from 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt  ; plants  and  cut  roses  from 
Mr.  G.  J.  Woollett,  nurseryman,  Caterham  ; and  cut  hardy  flowers  of  a very 
interesting  character  from  the  Westerham  Nursery  and  Seed  Company. 


WALTHAM  ABBEY  AND  DISTRICT  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

July  22. 

This  wa3  the  first  exhibition  of  a new  society,  which  sprang  out  of  the 
exhibition  held  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  Essex  Agricultural 
Society  held  at  Waltham  last  year.  There  were  so  many  good  local  exhibits 
that  it  was  suggested  a district  society  should  be  formed,  and  Mr.  H.  Gough, 
of  Waltham  Abbey,  who  acted  as  co-hon.  secretary  with  Mr.  George  Paul  in 
1885,  kindly  undertook  the  duties  of  co-hon.  secretary  with  Mr.  J.  Parnell, 
in  association  with  the  new  venture,  and  the  first  show  took  place  on  the  above 
date  in  the  grounds  attached  to  the  residence  of  Miss  Francis,  at  Farm  Hall, 
Waltham  Abbey.  The  leading  exhibits  were  arranged  in  one  large  tent,  two 
smaller  ones  being  also  required  ; and  if  the  financial  results  equal  the  character 
of  the  local  contributions  in  plants  and  flowers  the  first  exhibition  must  be 
regarded  as  a successful  one. 

Gkoup3  Arranged  for  Effect. — One  leading  class  was  for  a group  of 
plants  arranged  for  effect,  five  exhibitors  competing.  The  first  prize  went  to 
Mr.  Green,  gardener  to  Sir  T.  F.  Buxton,  Bart.,  WarliePark,  Waltham  Abbey, 
whose  group  consisted  of  palms,  ferns,  &e.,  and  unquestionably  displayed  the 
greatest  skill  iD  arrangement;  Mr.  S.  Perry,  gardener  to  S.  Rowlett,  Esq., 
Woodlands,  Cheshunt,  bemg  second  ; and  Mr.  T.  Bettesworth,  gardener  to  R. 
Ewing,  Esq.,  Burton  Grangp,  Cheshunt,  third.  The  usual  failing  was 

observable  in  these  groups — too  thickly  packed. 

Plants. — The  best  six  miscellaneous  plants  came  from  Mr.  James 
Nicholson,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Melles,  Seawardstown  Lodge,  Waltham  Abbey, 
who  had  Cycas  revoluta,  Plumbago  capensis,  Croton  Veitchi,  Pandanus 
Veitchi,  Aspidistra  lurida  variegata,  and  Yucca  aloifolia  variegata.  Mr.  Green 
was  second.  Mr.  Green  had  the  best  six  ferns,  staging  a very  good  lot,  con- 
sisting of  Gymnogramma  Laucheana,  Lomaria  gibba,  Platycerium  alcicorne, 
Thamnopteris  nidus,  Adiantum  Farleyense,  and  A.  tenerum.  Mr.  Nicholson 
was  first  with  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  the  leading  subjects  being 
Cordyline  Australis,  A-eca  Verschaffelti,  Bougainvillea  glabra,  and  Crotou 
undulatum.  Mr.  Nicholson  was  first  with  six  excellent  caladiums,  well  grown 
and  coloured,  the  following  being  particularly  noticeable  : Mr.  A.  Hardy, 
Sirius,  Prince  Albert  Edward,  and  Pyrrhus.  Mr.  Nicholson  was  also  first 
with  six  coleus  and  six  tuberous-rooted  begoniap.  Other  plants  comprised 
pelargoniums,  fuchsias,  &c.,  and  also  those  suitable  for  table  decoration. 

Cut  Flowers. — The  best  twelve  roses  in  the  open  classes  came  from  Mr. 
P.  Perry,  Waltham,  Mr.  C.  Carr,  gardener  to  Mrs.  David  Carter,  Waltham 
Abbey,  being  second,  Mr.  Green  had  the  best  six  blooms  of  any  one  kind, 
showing  Celine  Forestier  in  good  form.  Mr.  Nioholson  had  the  best  six  bunches 
of  cut  flowerp,  Mr.  A.  Smith,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Sewell,  Esq.,  Warren  Hill, 
Loughton,  being  second.  Bunches  of  hardy  flowers  were  also  a good  feature. 

Fruit. — Mr.  A.  Smith  had  the  best  two  bunches  of  white  grapes,  showing 
Muscat  of  Alexandria;  Mr.  P.  W.  Andrews,  Groveyard,  Waltham  Abbey, 
being  second  with  Buckland  Sweetwater.  Mr.  Smith  also  had  the  best  two 
bunches  of  black  grapes,  showing  Muscat  Hamburgh,  Mr.  Andrews  being 
second  with  Black  Hamburgh  ; and  Mr.  Smith  was  also  first  with  two 
bunches,  distinct  varieties,  having  Muscat  of  Alexandria  snd  Black  Hamburgh, 
Mr.  Andrews  being  again  second.  In  the  class  for  six  varieties  of  fruit  Mr. 
A.  Smith  was  first,  having  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
grapes,  peaches,  nectarines,  black  and  red  currants  ; second,  Mr.  J.  Green. 
There  were  some  good  peaches  and  nectarines  shown  in  their  several  classes. 

Prizes  were  offered  for  table  decorations,  for  bouquets,  and  also  for  vege- 
tables, and  the  competition  was  good  generally. 

Contributions  not  for  competition  were  a good  feature.  Messrs  Paul  and 
Son,  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  contributed  twelve  boxes  of  cut  roses,  begonias, 
ferns,  &c.,  which  made  an  excellent  display,  and  were  highly  commended. 
Mr.  W.  Rumsey,  Joyning’s  Nursery,  Waltham  Cross,  quite  filled  a small  tent 
with  cut  roses,  quite  a little  rose  show  in  itself,  and  was  similarly  rewarded. 
An  excellent  group  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Reding,  gardener  to  A.  J. 
Edwards,  Esq.,  Beech  Hill,  Plaistow,  and  a similar  ono  by  A.  Lancaster,  Esq., 
Honey  Lane,  Waltham  Abbey,  in  each  case  highly  commonded. 


COMMEMORATIVE  TREES-A  SUGGESTION. 

Seventy  six  years  ago  was  celebrated  the  Jubilee  of  King  George  the  Third. 
On  that  occasion,  and  at  the  coronation  of  Queen  Viotoria,  in  1888,  the  jubilee 
of  which  is  approaching,  many  commemorative  trees  woro  planted  in  public 
and  private  grounds  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  has  struck  mo  that  it 
would  bo  interesting  to  collect  information  respecting  the  present  condition  of 
such  of  these  trees  as  are  now  worth  notice.  Brief  records  of  their  prosont 
state,  accompanied  by  a fow  simple  measurements  on  some  uniform  plan, 
would  possess  practical  value  and  intorost  now,  and  more  for  the  arboricul- 
turists of  the  future,  H.  M.  C. 


Replies  to 

— ♦ 

II.  II.,  Marlborough. — Remove  a considerable  portion  of  the  fruit,  and  if 
possible  give  the  trees  a liberal  supply  of  water.  It  is  always  best  to  reduce 
the  crop  when  trees  show  more  fruit  than  they  can  fairly  carry. 

Endive. — Young  Gardener. — A good  breadth  of  the  Green  Curled  and 
Round -leaved  Batavian,  put  out  at  once,  will  give  a good  supply  throughout 
the  autumn.  The  first-mentioned  should  be  planted  about  eight  inches  apart 
in  rows,  with  a space  of  twelve  inches  between  them,  and  the  Batavian  should 
be  put  twelve  inches  apart  each  way.  The  soil  cannot  well  be  too  rich  for 
endive. 

Cinerarias. — B.  F. — The  usual  praotice  in  raising  cinerarias  from  seed  is 
to  sow  in  May  and  June  for  the  production  of  plants  for  flowering  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  months,  and  in  July  for  spring  blooming.  Sow  preferably 
in  pans,  which  should  be  efficiently  drained  and  filled  with  a light  sandy 
mixture.  Cover  the  seeds  with  a thin  coat  of  fine  sandy  soil,  and  place  the 
pans  in  a frame  or  pit,  and  keep  close  and  shaded  until  the  seedlings  make 
their  appearance,  when  a little  air  must  be  admitted,  and  a thinner  shading 
material  be  employed.  Immediately  the  seedlings  are  large  enough  to  handle 
put  them  singly  in  three-inch  pots,  and  shift  into  pots  two  sizes  larger  as  soon 
as  they  are  well  established.  For  exhibition  purposes  varieties  that  are  grown 
under  name  or  have  been  selected  from  seedlings  raised  in  previous  years  are 
decidedly  the  best,  for  they  are  more  compact  in  growth,  and  they  cannot 
only  be  depended  upon  to  produce  flowers  of  good  quality,  but  the  cultivator 
knows  exactly  the  colours  of  the  flowers,  and  is  therefore  able  to  have  a good 
assortment.  When  it  is  intended  to  raise  a stock  from  offsets  the  plants 
from  which  they  are  to  be  taken  should  have  the  flowers  removed  as  soon  as 
they  have  lost  their  beauty,  and  be  placed  in  a cold  pit,  where  they  should  be 
kept  moderately  moist.  In  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  topdress  them  with 
a light  rich  mixture,  and  pay  careful  attention  to  the  watering.  As  soon  as 
the  offsets  are  large  enough  remove  them  and  put  them  separately  in  small 
sixties,  unless  exhibition  specimens  are  required,  when  a rather  different  course 
must  be  taken.  In  the  production  of  specimens  for  exhibition  turn  the  old 
plants  out  of  the  pots,  shake  away  the  whole  of  the  soil  from  about  the  roots, 
which  must  be  shortened,  and  then  remove  all  but  three  or  four  of  the 
strongest  offsets  from  each.  Each  plant  is  then  to  be  repotted  with  the  three 
or  four  offsets,  as  the  case  may  be,  adhering  to  it,  and  to  be  put  low  enough  for 
the  base  of  the  offsets  to  be  well  below  the  surface.  They  should  be  put  into 
five-inch  pots,  and  when  these  are  well  filled  with  roots  be  shifted  into  others 
eight  inches  in  diameter.  By  this  practice  much  finer  specimens  can  be  pro- 
duced than  is  practicable  with  single  offsets,  and  if  the  offsets  are  not 
separated  the  specimens  comply  with  the  conditions  of  the  schedule.  The 
double  varieties  should  be  invariably  raised  by  means  of  offsets.  The  most 
suitable  compost  is  one  consisting  of  fibrous  loam  four  parts  and  well  rotted 
manure,  leafmould,  and  silver  sand  one  part  each.  The  best  of  the  double  varie- 
ties are  ; Amazon,  A.  F.  Barron,  Ada,  Chad  Valley  Beauty,  Edison,  Fairy 
Queen,  Hermia,  Milton,  Mr.  Thomas  Lloyd,  Professor  Henslow,  Rosina, 
Sophia.  The  most  desirable  of  the  single  varieties  obtainable  under  name  are  : 
Advancer,  Burgundy,  Dr.  Masters,  Excelsior,  General  Gordon,  J.  Douglas, 
March  Past,  Mr.  J.  B.  Alston,  Mr.  Cullingford,  Princess  of  Wales,  Royal 
Purple,  Victory,  W.  E.  Gladstone. 


TRIAL  PEAS  AT  CHISWICK. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee,  held  at  Chiswick,  July 
20  (Present : C.  Silverlook,  Esq.,  in  the  chair,  Messrs.  Harrison  Weir,  Arthur 
Sutton,  Miles,  Norman,  Denning,  Warren,  Lane,  and  A.  F.  Barron,  secre- 
tary), the  collection  of  peas  growing  in  the  garden  was  examined,  and  first- 
class  certificates  awarded  to  the  following  : — 

Fame  (Eckford).— A green  wrinkled  marrow,  with  large,  deep  green,  well- 
filled  pods.  Height,  five  feet. 

Empress  (Eckford). — White  wrinkled  marrow;  well-filled,  large,  broad 
pods  ; vigorous  grower.  Height,  five  feet. 

Seedling  No.  16  (Wildsmith). — White  wrinkled  marrow ; very  long  pods; 
strong  grower,  good  cropper.  Height,  four  feet. 

President  Qarfield  (Veitch). — White  wrinkled  marrow,  large,  well-filled 
pods  ; heavy  cropper.  Height,  three  feet  six  inches. 

Seedling  Unnamed  (Sharpe  and  Co.). — A dwarf  wrinkled  blue  marrow. 
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Is.  Od.  „ 2s.  6d. 
3s.  Od.  ,,  4s.  Od. 
4s.  Od.  „ As.  Od, 
Is.  Od.  ,,  2s.  Od 
Os.  Od.  ,,  Is.  Od- 


BOROUGH  AND  8PITALFIELDS. 
Potatoes. 

Jersey  Kidneys,  Now  ..per  cwt.  Os.  ,,  7s. 

Jersey  Rounds,  Now  ..porowt.  4s.  „ As. 
Ht.  Male  Kidneys,  Now,  porewt.  As.  „ Os. 

Ht.  Male  Rounds,  New,  per  owt  4s.  „ As. 

Early  Rose  - per  ton  70s.  „ 80s. 

Beauty  of  Hebron- .,  ..per  ton  00s.  „ 100s. 
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Royal  horticultural 

) SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  8.W. 

NOTICE  !— COMMITTEE  MEETINGS:  Fruit  anil  Floral,  at  Eleven  a.m.,  in  tho  Con- 
servatory, on  TUESDAY  next,  August  10. 

SHOW  OF  PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 

N.  l’>  — Ojiun  to  Fellows  nt  Twelve  o'olook  and  the  Public  at  One  o’clock. 

130YAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.  — A few  ORCHIDS  and 

Vi  CAMELLIAS  to  bo  SOLD  from  tlio  Gardens,  Chiswick,  at  low  prices,  are  offered  to 
Pi  llows  of  tho  Sooiety,  who  may  obtain  priood  lists  ou  application  to  the  Secretary,  South 
Kensington.  S.  W.  Tho  plants  may  be  soon  at  Chiswick  on  application  to  the  Superintendent. 

Maidenhead  horticultural  society.— The  annual 

SHOW  of  this  Society  will  be  held  in  the  grounds  of  Banwici  Lodge,  Maidenhead 
(by  kind  permission  of  J.  Hibbert,  Esq.),  ou  THURSDAY,  August  19,  1886.  Entries 
eloso  on  Thursday,  August  12tb.  Schedules  and  full  partioalars  can  bo  obtained  on  applica- 
tion  to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  O.  Kino,  Ray  Park  Cottage,  Maidenhead. 

SANDY  (BEDFORDSHIRE)  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— EIGH- 
TEENTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION,  open  to  all  England,  FRIDAY,  August  27, 
1868.  1901.  in  prizes,  including— For  Ten  Stove  and  GreeDlicuso  Plants  in  flower  : first 
t rize,  121. ; second,  81. ; third,  41. ; fourth,  31.  Show  ground  close  to  Great  Northern  and 
London  and  North-Western  Railway  Stations.  Plant  vans  horsed  to  and  from  free  of 
charge.  For  schedules,  apply William  Green,  Secretary,  Sandy. 

®xljifatti'on3  anti  $tfteetmp  fat  tije  lEnsm'ng  Metft, 

Monday,  August  9. — Darlaston  Floral  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Tuesday,  August  10  — Claycross  Horticultural  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 
Tuesday,  August  10. — Royal  Horticultural  Society. — Floral  and  Fruit  Com- 
mittees, 11  a.m  ; Exhibition  of  Plants  and  Flowers. 

Thursday,  August  12 — Witney  Horticultural  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 
Thursday,  August  12. — Taunton  Horticultural  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Auction  Sales  fat  tfje  lEnsutng  IHJIeek. 

Tuesday,  August  10. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Room, 
67  and  68,  Cheapside  ; Orchids. 

Thursday,  August  12.— Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden ; 
Orchids. 

Friday,  August  13. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  and  68,  Cheapside  ; Orchids. 

Saturday,  August  14.— Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden : 
Dutch  Bulbs. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. — Post  free  from  the  Office,  4,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  One  Copy,  2 id. : 3 Months,  3s. : 6 Months,  6s.  : One 
Year,  11s.  6d.  (including  the  Christmas  Number).  To  America,  Australia,  Belgium, 
Canada,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  India,  Italy,  Spain,  Sweden,  and 
Switzerland,  14s.  per  annum. 

SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS.  — Five  lines  and 

under,  body  type,  2s.  6d. ; each  additional  lipe,  6d. ; half  a column,  £1 15s, : a 
column,  £3 ; one  page,  £9. 

Advertisements  for  the  Current  Number  must  be  sent  not  later  than  Wednesday,  and 
for  Monthly  Parts  not  later  than  the  24th  of  each  Month,  addressed  to  the  Advertisement 
Office  of  the  Gardeners'  Maqazine , 148  and  149,  Aldersgate  Street,  London,  E.O. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  of  HORTICULTURAL  or  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES  and 
SHOWS  are  inserted  on  the  Leader  Page  at  Is.  per  line. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  OF  SITUATIONS  VACANT,  or  from  persons  seeking  employ- 
ment, Is.  each  four  lines  (28  words),  and  3d.  per  line  after. 
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SATURDAY,  AUGUST  7,  1886. 

Weeds  are  conspicuous  amoDgst  the  phenomena  of  the  season, 
and  may  arouse  in  some  minds  an  interest  more  than  superficial, 
the  welcome  rains  have  brought  them  forth  in  prodigious  vigour  and 
variety,  and  men  who  are  responsible  for  keeping  the  ground  clean 
may  be  pardoned  if  perplexed  bow  to  do  it.  The  hoe  is  a terrific 
instrument  in  its  way,  for  at  a touch  on  the  ground  line  it  separates 
the  happy  green  growth  of  the  thriving  weed  from  the  roots  that 
sustain  it,  and  the  touch  proves  fatal ; the  weed  is  seen  no  more. 
But  Nature  is  prolific,  and  as  one  weed  falls  another  rises  in  its  place, 
and  the  prosperous  race  appear  capable  of  self-sustaining  fecundity 
for  ever.  It  might  be  worth  an  effort  by  a poet  to  entertain  the 
thought  of  the  absolute  blessedness  of  the  life  of  a weed,  but 
remembrance  of  the  capabilities  of  the  hoe  might  prove  crushing  to 
a sensitive  imagination ; and  in  any  case  the  blessedness  of  a weed, 
as  conceived  by  the  poet,  must  be  contrasted  with  its  “ cussedness  ” 
in  the  thoughts  of  gardeners.  Whatever  inspiration  may  result 
from  a meditation  on  weeds,  it  is  very  certain  that  neglected  lands 
No.  1,110,  New  Series.— Vol.  XXIX. 


are  now  richly  loaded  with  them,  and  the  sturdy  plants  that  have 
made  more  than  average  growth  by  the  aid  of  warmth  and  moisture 
are  just  ready  to  send  forth  their  seeds  in  numbers  beyond  human 
estimate  to  keep  the  world  well  peopled  by  their  riotous  race. 

There  are  many  misconceptions  prevalent  in  relation  to  weeds. 
It  is  commonly  said  and  believed  that  they  exhaust  the  ground,  but 
the  truth  is  they  replenish  it,  and  a piece  of  land  abandoned  for  a 
season  to  the  crops  that  nature  may  choose  to  plant  upon  it  will 
be  all  the  better,  generally  speaking,  for  whatever  crops  the  hand  of 
man  may  plant,  provided,  of  course,  they  are  such  as  the  soil  and  the 
season  are  adapted  for.  It  will  be  said  that  the  weeds  take  some- 
thing out  of  the  ground,  which  is  perfectly  true,  for  their  potash,  soda, 
lime,  perhaps  even  some  of  their  carbon,  certainly  all  their  earthy 
constituents,  are  taken  directly  from  the  soil,  and  the  soil  is,  neces- 
sarily, at  one  stage  of  the  process,  the  poorer  for  the  proceeding.  But 
when  the  weeds  are  dug  in,  or  when  they  are  carried  to  the  compost 
heap,  or  even  when  they  are  burned  where  they  grew,  they  return 
the  whole  of  their  earthy  matter  and  very  much  of  the  material 
they  have  derived  from  the  atmosphere  to  the  soil  again,  and  thus 
one  feature  of  Nature’s  inexhaustibility  is  simply  and  fully  explained. 
The  careless  man  may  find  much  comfort  in  the  consideration  that 
weeds  are  but  borrowers  capable  of  repaying  what  they  borrow  with 
liberal  interest.  But  we  have  no  intention  of  allowing  the  careless  man 
any  lasting  comfort  in  the  consideration,  for  there  can  be  no  mistake 
about  it,  and  we  would  impress  the  fact  upon  the  minds  of  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  matter,  that  weeds  mixed  with  proper  crops  are 
thieves  and  robbers,  and  sometimes  worse,  for  they  kill  as  well  as 
rob,  and  it  is  no  consolation  to  reflect  that  they  will  in  due  time 
return  to  the  earth  the  lime,  potash,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus  that 
were  intended  for  the  cauliflowers  the  weeds  impoverished,  or  for  the 
saladings  they  completely  killed.  Often  the  war  of  weeds  below 
ground  is  a cause  of  loss  in  the  crop,  but  always  the  war  above 
ground  is  loss  of  quality,  loss  of  bulk,  and  loss  of  respectability,  for 
a garden  of  weeds  is,  generally  speaking,  discreditable  to  its 
possessor. 

The  first  way  to  deal  with  weeds  is  to  keep  them  in  check  from 
the  first,  and  every  scraping  and  scratching,  digging  and  delving 
between  growing  crops  for  the  destruction  of  weeds  promotes  the 
growth  of  the  crop  and  the  improvement  of  the  soil  concurrently. 
It  is  simply  astonishing  to  note  the  advantage  to  a plantation  of 
potatoes  that  results  from  plying  spade  or  fork  between  the  rows 
until  the  sliaws  meet  and  put  a stop  to  the  operation.  By  neglect 
of  weeds  they  soon  acquire  the  mastery  of  the  ground,  and  while 
their  roots  rob  the  proper  crop  of  root  food  they  do  much  worse,  for 
their  leaves  rob  the  crop  of  leaf  food  by  depriving  them  of  light  and 
air.  The  short,  stout,  healthy  growth  that  tends  to  profit  is  never 
seen  where  weeds  are  allowed  to  run  riot,  for  there  ensues  between 
the  weeds  and  the  crop  a competition,  one  result  of  which  is  that 
both  grow  taller  than  they  ought  to  be,  and  the  weed,  having  chosen 
the  ground,  is  likely  to  obtain  the  mastery  and  crush  its  adversary 
out  of  healthy  existence.  While  this  goes  on  the  weed  is  preparing 
its  million  seeds  to  keep  the  game  going,  and  the  mischief  increases 
in  a geometric  ratio.  It  is  easy  work  to  keep  down  weeds  when 
time  is  taken  by  the  forelock  ; but  neglect  has  to  be  paid  for  in  more 
ways  than  one,  and  it  should  always  be  remembered  that  weeds  are 
free  agents  and  locate  themselves  where  they  will,  an  advantage  the 
crop  cannot  have,  or  which  can  occur  only  in  very  exceptional  cases. 

The  second  way  to  deal  with  weeds  is  to  allow  them  to  spread 
in  their  own  way  on  vacant  plots,  but  to  be  careful  to  dig  or  plough 
them  in  before  they  can  shed  a smgle  seed.  We  may  call  this 
scientific  fallowing.  The  weeds  return  to  the  soil  all  they  took  out 
of  it  and  something  more,  for  very  much  of  the  substance  of  plants 
is  derived  from  the  atmosphere,  and  when  mixed  with  the  soil  not 
only  enriches  it,  but  promotes  the  process  of  disintegration — that  is 
the  true  secret  of  continued  fertility.  The  spreading  of  seeds  is  an 
unmitigated  evil,  and  extends  beyond  our  own  borders  to  the  injury 
and  annoyance  of  others,  not  merely  of  such  as  we  call  “ neighbours,” 
but  of  those  who  live  miles  and  miles  away — for  who  shall  declare 
the  travelling  capabilities  of  the  downy  seeds  of  the  thistle  or  the 
dandelion  1 

The  third  way  to  deal  with  weeds  is  to  enjoy  them  as  Nature’s 
generous  gifts,  and  as  eloquent  teachers  of  the  mysterious 
movements  of  the  universal  mother.  The  exceeding  beauty 
of  such  things  as  fumitories,  poppies,  foxgloves,  ragworts, 
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vetches,  and  a thousand  more  that  might  bo  named,  may 
be  allowed  to  enchain  one  without  detriment  to  the  moral 
nature  or  risk  of  reproach  for  supposed  waste  of  time.  There  may 
be  in  the  world  people  who  drink  so  deep  of  garden  beauty  that 
a taste  of  the  freshness  of  wild  nature  may  be  as  medicine  to  them, 
and  the  green  weed  may  serve  to  “cool  their  eyes  ” when  the  glare 
of  gay  flowers  threatens  to  fatigue  the  vision.  But  we  are  not 
bound  to  look  for  such  eccentrics,  or  favour  the  growth  of  weeds  for 
their  special  advantage.  It  is  enough  if,  by  their  observations,  we 
are  taught  that  weeds  have  their  uses  in  the  world  and  may  be  made 
subservient  to  severe  economy  in  the  cultivation  in  the  land,  more 
especially  when  the  industrious  hand  is  employed  to  check  their 
progress  at  the  point  where  their  growth  is  likely  to  prove 
injurious. 


Battle  Flower  Show  will  be  held  August  25. 

Peter  Lawson  and  Son  (Limited). — As  the  result  of  the  busi- 
ness transacted  during  the  year,  the  directors  propose  to  pay  a dividend 
of  10  per  cent.,  which  will  absorb  £1,750,  and  to  carry  forward  the 
balance,  amounting  to  £5,386  4s.  lid.,  to  next  year’s  account. 

Bath  Floral  Fetes  continue  to  delight  the  citizens  of  the  solar 
city.  The  autumn  show  will  take  place  September  1 and  2.  On  the 
first  day,  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  will  indulge  in 
a small  talk  about  mistakes  in  gardening. 

Parliament  met  on  Thursday,  according  to  apnointment,  for 
formal  business  only.  On  Tuesday  the  House  of  Commons  will  adjourn 
to  Thursday,  the  19th,  when  the  Queen’s  Speech  will  be  read  for  the 
inauguration  of  a brief  session  for  completing  the  supplies. 

On  Tuesday  next  the  meeting  of  E.H.S.  will  present  some 
features  of  interest.  An  exhibition  of  plants  and  flowers  will  be 
sustained  by  many  leading  exhibitors,  and  gladioli,  dahlias,  and 
pentstemons  will  be  conspicuous. 

The  Weather  has  altered  its  ways,  as  in  last  week’s  note  we 
anticipated,  but  the  temperature  has  been  much  below  the  average  for 
the  season.  There  appears  to  be  forming  a warm  wave  for  our  com- 
fort, but  we  fear  it  will  bring  with  it  showers  of  rain  that  will  scarcely 
be  welcome.  J 

Insect  Killing  Bottles  are  denounced  by  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  of  Great  Britain  as  dangerous,  because  of  their  containing  the 
deadly  cyanide  of  potassium.  But  the  chief  danger  appears  to  be  that 
they  are  sold  by  persons  who  are  “ not  registered  as  Chemists  and 
Druggists.” 

Garden  Irrigation. — Messrs.  Merryweather  and  Sons,  the  origi- 
nators  of  the  famed  “ Antimonial”  garden  hose,  which  has  gained  a 
character  for  strength  and  long  usage  during  the  past  nine  years,  have 
made  for  Baron  Rothschild  a new  lawn  and  garden  apparatus  after 
the  Paris  system,  with  various  improvements. 

A Case  of  Suspended  Animation  of  an  interesting  character  is 
reported  by  Dr.  Wittmack  in  a recent  issue  of  the  Deutsche  Garten 
Zeitung.  A cargo  of  cycads  was  imported  in  1878  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Schmidt,  of  Erfurt,  and  amongst  others  were  two  trunks  of  Cycas 
media,  which  were  on  examination  supposed  to  be  quite  dead.  The 
two  trunks  were,  however,  planted,  but  they  did  not  show  any  signs  of 
vitality  until  the  current  year,  when  they  began  to  make  new  growth 
and  quickly  produced  a fine  head  of  leaves. 

How  to  do  it.— Everyday,  everywhere,  examples  abound  of  How 
Not  to  Do  it.  They  are,  as  a rule,  Instructive,  and  often  they  are  also 
in  their  sphere,  Destructive.  This  time  we  record  a fact  that  may  be 
worth  the  attention  of  those  who  are  “ pure  in  heart  and  sound  in 
head.”  The  Northampton  Show  on  Bank  Holiday  was  a big  affair, 
but  the  judging  was  finished  and  the  show  was  opened  at  eleven  a m ’ 
and  all  things  were  done  decently  and  in  order.  Take  note,  all  ye  of 
the  shilly-shally  persuasion,  that  the  world  is  not  constructed  solely  of 
“ By-and-bye.”  Some  of  it  is  made  of  “Here  we  are,”  and  there  are 
people  who  know  how  to  “ strike  the  iron  while  it  is  hot.” 

Potato  Disease  is  reported  as  prevalent  in  West  Cork,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  Emerald  Isle  it  is  looked  for  as  the  inevitable  result 
of  the  recent  heavy  rains.  We  are  much  wanting  warm,  dry  weather 
to  finish  up  corn  and  potato  crops,  but  the  low  temperature  that  pre- 
vailed during  the  recent  rains  tended  very  directly  to  the  savin"  of  the 
potatoes,  for  with  sultry  weather  the  excessive  moisture  would  probably 
have  proved  generally  fatal  to  the  potato  crop.  As  the  case  stands  at 
this  moment,  the  amount  of  mischief  is  comparatively  triflin"-  • but 
we  advise  all  who  have  a substantial  crop  in  the  ground  to  secure  it 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Oxford  Union  Carnation  Show,  in  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell’s  garden 
on  Tuesday  last,  was  a brilliant  affair,  and  many  of  the  exhibitors  and 
judges  were  tho  same  cis  at  th©  ^National  in  tlio  previous  week.  As 
regards  the  exhibitors,  the  report  will  show  tho  degree  of  correspond- 
ence, which  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  there  is  ample  room  for  tho 
apparently  competing  organizations,  as  also  that  tho  smiles  of  the 
goddess  Flora  have  brought  about  a pleasant  concord  of  hearts  and 
heads.  May  it  long  continue.  The  Oxford  party  had  an  advantage 
over  the  National  in  a capital  luncheon,  at  which  tho  Mayor  of  Oxford 
(Mr.  Alderman  Buckle)  presided,  tho  speakers  including  Messrs. 
Itippon,  E.  Dean,  J.  Baddeley,  Chris.  Eidley,  Shirley  Hibberd^ 
E.  8.  Dodwell,  and  others.  The  premier  flowers  were  Carnation 
Eobert  Lord,  from  Mr.  J.  Lakin ; Picotee  Favourite,  from  the  same  • 
and  Fancy  Carnation  Sir  Toby  Belch,  from  Mr.  E.  Lord. 


OXFORD  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE  UNION. 

Second  Annual  Exhibition,  Auoust  3. 

On  the  above  date  the  second  annual  exhibition  of  the  union  was  convened  in 
Mr.  Dodwell’s  garden,  Stanley  Road,  Oxford,  a large  muster  of  cultivators 
being  present  with  their  several  contributions.  The  number  of  blooms  staged 
in  the  twelves  and  sixes  was  something  over  four  hundred,  while  the  single 
specimens  reached  two  hundred  and  fifty.  The  “feast”  was  laid  in  a tent 
erected  in  one  corner  of  the  garden,  and  all  around  was  the  vast  array  of  car- 
nations in  pots,  numbering  nearly  one  thousand  five  hundred,  the  whole  of  the 
beds  being  full  of  seedlings,  which  were  in  full  flower.  Those  whose  privilege 
it  was  to  enjoy  the  feast  so  generously  provided  appeared  delighted,  the  bulk 
of  viators  appreciating  the  brilliant  colours  and  delicate  markings  more  than 
the  perfect  form  so  essential  to  the  eye  of  the  florist. 

The  show  appeared  equally  as  large  as  last  year,  and  it  was  probably  due 
to  the  adverse  influences  with  which  the  plants  have  had  to  contend  these  two 
months  past  that  many  of  the  flowers  seemed  a shade  Bmaller.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  throughout  the  show  were  distributed  any  number  of  carnations  and 
picotees  the  very  essence  of  perfection. 

As  the  show  was  instituted  to  form  a sort  of  half-way  house  between  South 
Kensington  and  Manchester,  it  will  appear  by  the  names  of  competitors 
appended  that  not  a few  came  north  of  classic  Oxford,  while  the  south  and 
midlands  were  well  represented.  The  following  is  the  list  of  awards  : — 

Carnations.— For  twelve  blooms,  dissimilar,  there  were  six  competitors, 
Mr.  Joseph  Lakin,  Temple  Cowley,  showing  a grand  lot,  including  Mrs. 
Symonds,  R.F.,  Master  Fred,  C.B.,  John  Ball,  S.F.,  Sarah  Payne,  P.P.B  , 
Robert  Lord,  S.B.,  George  Melville,  P.F.,  Rifleman,  C.B  , Rob  Roy,  R.F., 
Squire  Whitburn,  P.F.,  Tom  Chapman,  S.F.,  Arthur.Medhurst,  S.B.,  and 
Squire  Meynell,  P.F.,  ten  blooms  of  the  dozen  bemg  extra  sized  ; Mr.  W.  L. 
Walker,  Reading,  was  placed  second  with  an  exceedingly  level  lot,  comprising 
George,  S.B,,  Henry  Cannell,  S.F.,  Biddy  Malone,  R.F.,  Charles  Phillips, 
S.B.,  Cordon,  Sarah  Payne,  P.P.F.,  John  Laing,  C.B.,  Harrison  Weir,  C.B., 
John  Whitham,  S.F.,  Tim  Bobbin,  R.F.,  Arthur  Medhurst,  and  Sportsman, 
S.F.  ; Mr.  Martin  Rowan,  Claph am,  third  with  Fred,  S.B.,  James  Douglas, 
P.F.,  Black  Prince,  C.B.,  George,  William  Skirving,  P.P.B.,  Miss  Erskine 
Wemyss,  R.F.,  Jessica,  R.F.,  Clipper,  S.F.,  Geo.  Melville,  Master  Fred, 
Thomas  Anstiss,  P.P.B.,  and  Annihilator,  S.F. ; Mr.  W.  Slack,  Chester6eld, 
being  adjudged  worthy  of  fourth  place,  with  smaller,  but  very  clean,  flowers 
of  Tom  Lord,  S.F.,  E.  S.  Dodwell,  C.B.,  Master  Fred,  Sybil,  R.F.,  Mrs. 
Barlow,  P.P.B.,  James  Douglas,  Rifleman,  Samuel  Barlow,  C.B.,  Tom  Brown, 
S.B.,  John  Bridgwater,  C.B.,  Admiral  Curzon,  S.B.,  and  John  Towle;  Mr. 
George  Chaundy,  Marston  Road,  Oxford,  fifth,  with  freshly  cut  blooms  of 
Dolly  Varden,  R.F.  (seedling),  Martin  Rowan,  P.F.,  Robert  Lord,  Mrs.  Gane, 

R. F.,  Rifleman,  Geo.  Melville,  H,  K.  Mayor,  P.P.B.,  Harrison  Weir,  Henry 
Cannell,  John  Whitham,  and  Eglatine  ; Mr.  W.  WardilJ,  LutoD,  Beds,  sixth. 

For  six  blooms,  distinct,  seven  boxes  were  staged,  Mr.  T.  Bower,  Bradford, 
Yorks,  first,  with  Mrs.  Symonds,  Dr.  Symonds,  C.B.,  John  Ball,  Florence 
Nightingale,  P.F.,  J.  D.  Hextall,  C.B.,  and  Rifleman  ; Mr.  J.  S.  Hedderlev, 
second,  with  Mars,  C.B.,  Mayor  of  Nottingham,  P.F.,  Sybil,  Sportsman, 
Admiral  Curzon,  and  Harrison  Weir  ; Mr.  Robert  Lord,  Todmorden,  third, 
with  Geo.  Fawcett  (a  full  flower),  Sybil,  Dr.  Forster,  P.F.,  Mars,  Crista- 
galli,  R.F.  ; Mr.  Huson  Morris  (gardener  to  Mr.  G.  Wynne,  Hayes,  Kent), 
fourth,  with  Florence  Nightingale,  Fred,  Rob  Roy,  John  Whitham,  Charles 
Phillips,  and  WTilliam  Skirving  ; Mr.  C.  Phillips,  Reading,  fifth,  with  President 
of  Corpus,  P.F.,  Dolly  Varden,  John  Harland,  C.B.,  Robert  Low,  and  John 
Ball ; Mr.  Thos.  Anstiss,  Brill,  sixth,  with  W.  L.  Walker,  C.B.,  Electric 
Light,  Mrs.  W.  M.  Hewitt,  R.F.,  Thomas  Anstiss,  John  Whitham,  and 
Master  Stanley,  S.B.  ; Mr.  T.  E.  Henwood,  Reading,  seventh,  with  John 
Harland,  George,  Sarah  Payne,  P F.,  Sarah  Payne,  P.P.B. , Tom  Lord,  and 
Biddy  Malone  ; Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  Birmingham,  eighth,  with  T.  E.  Henwood, 

S. B.,  Seedling,  Miss  Burton,  Master  of  Balliol,  P.F.,  William  Johnson,  and 
Harrison  Weir ; Mr.  Samuel  Checkley,  Corpus  College,  Oxford,  ninth,  with 
Mrs.  Tomes,  R.F.,  Harrison  Weir,  John  Laing,  C.B.,  Brian  Wynne,  C.B., 
Samuel  Checkley,  C.B.,  and  A.  Holmes  ; Mr.  W.  Hovell,  Headington  Hill 
Gardens,  Oxford,  tenth,  with  George,  Seedling,  John  Hines,  S.B.,  Seedling, 
Dolly  Varden,  and  Harrison  Weir  ; Mr.  H.  Startup,  Bromley,  Kent,  eleventh, 
with  fair  flowers  of  Squire  Llewellyn,  P.P.B.,  Fred,  George,  Aubrey  Spurling, 
C.B.,  John  Hines,  and  Biddy  Malone. 

Picotees. — In  this  division  the  flowers  appeared  to  be  excellent  all  round, 
and  while  the  competition  in  the  long  number  was  less  keen  than  in  the 
corresponding  class  for  carnations,  yet  the  host  of  sixes  made  up  quite  an 
equal  display.  For  twelve  blooms,  dissimilar,  the  premier  card  again  went  to 
Mr.  Joseph  Lakin,  who  showed  grand  development  with  Favourite  (Lidding- 
ton’s),  light  salmon  edge,  Mrs.  Niven  (Niven),  heavy  purple  edge,  Constance 
Heron  (Fellowes),  heavy  scarlet  edge,  Jessie  (Turner),  medium  feathery  purple 
edge,  William  Summers  (Simonite),  medium  feather  red  edge,  Royal  Visit 
(Abercrombie),  a charming  heavy  rose  edge,  Mrs.  Dodwell  (Turner),  finely 
formed  flower,  heavy  red  edge,  Mrs.  Payne  (Fellowes),  grand  form,  bright 
rose  edge,  Purple  Prince  (Dodwell),  broad  heavy  purple  edge,  Edith  Dombrain 
(Turner),  heavy  rose  edge,  a very  showy  flower,  Nymph  (Low),  light  purple  edge, 
good  in  its  class,  and  Brunette  (Kirtland),  heavy  red  edge,  a grand  flower  with 
broad,  smooth,  stout  petals,  ground  colour  pure  ; Mr.  R.  Lord  second  with 
Lady  Uolmesdale  (Schofield),  heavy  rose  edge,  full  size,  good  white  ground, 
Winifred  Esther  (Dodwell),  medium  red  edge,  Miss  Horner  (Low),  heavy  rote 
edge,  fine,  Zerlina  (Lord),  heavy  purple  edge,  Emille,  Miss  Wood  (Wood), light 
salmon  edge,  rather  wanting  in  colour,  Clara  Penson  (Willmer),  light  purple 
edge,  a choice  flower,  Nellie  (Rudd),  light  rose  edge,  very  distinct,  Favourite, 
Mrs.  Rudd  (Rudd),  heavy  scarlet  edge,  a bold  flower,  Royal  Visit,  and  Master 
Norman  (Norman),  broad,  heavy  red  edgo  ; Mr.  Martin  Rowan  third  with 
Jessie,  Nollie,  Alliance  (Fellowes),  heavy  purple  edge,  a full  flower,  smooth, 
and  good  ground  colour,  Mrs.  Payne,  Constanoe  Heron,  Dr.  Epps  (Smith), 
very  heavy  red  edge,  a most  distinct  llowor,  Thomas  William  (Flowdy),  light 
rod  edge,  a fine  flower  for  exhibition,  Mrs.  Gorton  (Slmonito),  light  rod  edge, 
grand,  Mrs.  Dodwell,  Minnie  (Lord),  light  purple  edge,  margin  distinct, 
colour  pure  white,  Edith  Dombrain,  and  Muriel  (Hewitt),  broad  heavy 
purple  edgo,  a quoen  of  its  class  ; Mr.  George  Chaundy,  Oxford,  fourth  with 
Royal  Visit,  Alliance,  Favourito,  Zerlina,  Brunette,  Dr.  Epps,  Daisy  (Dod- 
well),  medium  rose  edge,  fine  formed  flower,  Clara  Penson,  Constanoo 
(Dodwell),  hoavy  purplo  edge,  pure  whito  ground,  distinot  margin,  Purity 
( Payne),  heavy  rose  edgo,  with  good  form,  substanoe,  and  puro  ground,  Thomas 
William,  and  Medina  (Fellowes),  broad,  heavy  purplo  udgo,  very  distinct. 

For  six,  Mr.  John  l’ayue,  Worcester  Cottage,  St.  Paul's,  Oxford,  took 
first  honours  with  grand  blooms  of  Zorlina,  Royal  Visit,  John  Smith  (Bower), 
hoavy  rod  edgo,  a good  variety,  Mrs.  Payne,  Muriel,  and  another  j Mr.  T.  E. 
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Honwood,  Hooond,  with  Purple  Prince,  Brunette  (fine),  Mrs.  Rudd,  Clara 
l’enson,  Jessie,  and  Royal  Visit;  Mr.  C.  Phillips,  third,  with  Mtb.  Payne 
(good),  Clara  l’onson,  Mrs.  Dodwell,  Royal  Visit,  Jessio,  and  Zorlina ; Mr. 

J.  S.  Hedderley,  fourth,  with  Clara  Penson,  Constanoo  Heron,  John  Smith, 
Lucy,  Mrs.  Payne,  nnd  Tinnie  (Dodwell),  narrow  purple  edge,  inclining  to 
hoavy  ; fifth,  no  name,  with  Alliance,  Constance  Heron,  Mrs.  Dodwell,  Dr. 
Epps,  Edith  Donibrain,  and  Clara  Pearson  ; sixth,  Mr.  ;T.  Anstiss,  with 
Favourito,  Lady  Holmesdale,  Dr.  Epps,  Clara  Penson,  Master  Niohol,  and 
Edith  Dombrain  ; Mr.  W,  L.  Walker,  seventh,  with  lfer  Majesty  (Addis), 
light  purple  edge,  a largo  well-built  (lower.  Alliance,  Winifred  Esther,  Clara 
Penson,  and  Mrs.  Rudd;  eighth,  no  name;  ninth,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown;  tenth, 
Mr.  W.  Wardill ; eleventh,  Mr.  Bower;  twolftb,  Mr.  lluson  Morris;  and 
thirteenth,  Mr.  W.  Slack. 

Premier  Carnation,  Robert  Lord,  from  Mr.  J.  Lakin’s  premier  box  of 
twelve. 

Premier  Picotee,  LiddiDgton’a  Favourite,  from  Mr.  J.  Lakin’s  premier 
box  of  twelve. 

Premier  Fancy  Carnation,  Sir  Toby  Belch,  scarlet  bizarre,  from  Mr.  R. 
Lord. 

Fancy  Carnations  (twelve  blooms,  dissimilar). — First,  Mr.  W.  Read, 
gardener  to  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell,  Oxford,  with  Huson  Morris,  Janira,  Mrs. 
Mostjn  Owen,  Eurydioe,  Wm,  Bacon,  Florence,  and  four  seedlings;  Mr.  J. 
Lukin,  second,  with  Florence  Nightingale,  Seedling,  Mrs.  Mead,  Prinoess 
Teck,  Imperatrice,  Mrs.  W.  Musgrave,  Pride  of  Penshurst,  Polly  Clark, 
Emma  Lakin  (seedling  purest  white),  Black  Knight,  Sir  B.  Seymour,  and  a 
seedling  (rose  self);  Mr.  Huson  Morris,  third,  with  Euphrosyne,  Dick 
Whitehead,  John  Ball,  The  Governor,  Marechal  Niel,  Mrs.  Logan,  Florence, 
Huson  Morris,  Carito  d’Orion,  William  Skirving,  and  Queen  of  Yellows.  For 
six  fancies,  the  awards  were  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  C.  Phillips,  Mr.  R.  Low, 
Mr.  W.  L.  Walker,  Mr.  W.  Gawn,  Iffiey  Road,  Oxford;  Mr.  J.  S,  Hedderley, 
Mr.  T.  E.  Henwood,  Mr.  W.  Slack,  and  another. 

Single  Specimens  Carnations. — Scarlet  bizarre,  first,  Mr.  C.  Phillips, 
with  Robert  Lord  ; second,  Mr.  J.  Lakin,  with  Fred;  third,  Mr.  M.  Rowan, 
with  Fred  ; fourth,  Mr.  T.  E.  Henwood,  with  George  ; and  fifth,  Mr.  C. 
Phillips,  with  Charles  Phillips.  Crimson  bizarre,  first,  Mr.  J.  Lakin,  with 
Rifleman  ; second,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  with  John  Laing  ; third,  Mr.  M.  Rowan, 
with  Master  Fred  ; fourth,  Mr.  J.  Lakin,  with  Samuel  Barlow  ; and  fifth,  Mr. 
A.  R.  Brown,  with  Diamond  (a  seedling,  colour  much  like  Samuel  Barlow). 
Pink  bizarre,  first  and  second,  Mr.  Phillips,  with  Faust ; third,  fourth,  and 
fifth,  Mr.  H.  Startup,  with  Master  Fred,  Samuel  Barlow,  and  W.  L.  Walker. 
Purple  flake,  first,  Mr.  W.  L.  Walker,  with  H.  J.  Startup  ; second,  Mr.  T.  E. 
Henwood,  with  Sarah  Payne;  third  and  fourth,  Mr.  R.  Low,  with  James 
Douglas  and  Dr.  Foster  ; and  fifth,  Mr.  J.  S.  Hedderley,  with  Mayor  of 
Nottingham.  Scarlet  flakes,  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth,  Mr.  J.  S. 
Hedderley  ; and  fifth,  Mr.  J.  Lakin,  with  Tom  Low.  Rose  flakes,  first  Mr. 
J.  Lakin,  with  Dr.  Symonds  ; second,  Mr.  J.  S.  Hedderley,  with  Sybil;  third, 
Mr.  M.  Rowan,  with  Dolly  Varden  ; fourth,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  with  a seedling  ; 
and  fifth,  Mr.  J.  Lakin,  with  Rob  Roy.  Fancies,  first  and  second,  Mr.  J. 
Lakin,  with  Geo.  Fawcett  and  Huson  Morris ; third,  Mr.  T.  Anstiss,  with 
Mrs.  Pratt  ; fourth,  Mr.  J.  Lakin,  with  a seedling  ; and  fifth,  Mr.  T.  Anstiss, 
with  Delicata.  Selfs,  first,  Mr.  R.  Low,  with  Huntsman  ; second,  Mr.  W. 
L.  Walker,  with  Cleopatra  ; third  and  fourth,  Mr.  Anstiss  and  Mr.  J.  Lakin, 
with  seedling ; and  fifth,  Mr.  T.  E.  Henwood,  with  Cleopatra. 

Picotees (heavy  red  edge),  first  and  second,  Mr.  Thos  Anstiss,  with  Mary 
D.  Anstiss  (to  which  a first-class  certificate  was  awarded);  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth,  Mr.  C.  Phillips,  with  John  Smith,  Mrs.  Dodwell,  and  Brunette.  Ditto 
(light  edge),  first,  Mr.  C.  Phillips,  with  Thomas  William  ; second,  Mr.  J.  Lakin, 
with  Mrs.  Gorton;  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  Messrs.  Henwood,  Startup,  and 
Phillips,  with  Thomas  William.  Heavy  purple  edge,  first,  Mr.  W.  L.  Walker, 
with  Purple  Prince;  second,  Mr.  M.  Rowan,  with  Alliance;  third,  Mr. 
Startup,  with  Purple  Prince  ; fourth  and  fifth,  Mr.  C.  Phillips,  with  Zerlina  and 
Purple  Prince.  Light  purple  edge,  first  and  second,  Mr.  J.  S.  Hedderley, 
third,  Mr.  Walker,  fourth,  Mr.  Anstiss,  each  with  Clara  Pearson ; fifth,  Mr. 
Walker,  with  Mary.  Rose  or  salmon  (heavy  edge),  first,  second,  and  third, 
Mr.  M.  Rowan,  with  Mrs.  Payne  ; fourth,  Mr.  T.  E.  Henwood,  with  Edith 
Dombrain;  fifth,  Mr.  J.  Lakin,  with  Elise.  Ditto  (light  edge),  first,  second, 
third,  and  fourth,  Mr.  M.  Rowan,  with  Nellie ; fifth,  Mr.  T.  Anstiss,  with 
Liddington  Favourite.  Yellow  grounds,  first,  Mr.  J.  S.  Hedderley’  with 
Edith  ; second,  Mr.  J.  Lakin,  with  Midas  (seedling) ; third,  Mr.  C.  Phillips, 
with  Florence;  fourth,  Mr.  T.  E.  Henwood,  with  Florence;  and  Mr.  J. 
Lakin,  fifth,  with  Pride  of  Penshurst. 

The  Luncheon. 

By  permission  of  the  Warden,  the  Rev.  E.  M.  Benson,  and  the  Head 
Master,  Mr.  R.  Thomas,  the  luncheon  was  served  in  the  hall  of  Cowley  St. 
John’s  High  School.  The  Mayor  (Alderman  Buckell)  ably  presided,  and  those 
present  included  : The  Mayoress  and  Mrs.  Dudley,  Dr.  Guinness  (Oxford), 

and  Messrs.  E.  S.  Dodwell  (hon.  sec.),  Bower  (Bradford),  Rippon  (Brill), 
Anstiss  (Brill),  Benson  (Steeple  Claydon),  W.  Slack  (Chesterfield),  E.  Wilkins 
(Sutton,  Surrey),  J.  Lakin  (Temple  Cowley),  T.  Storror  (Derby),  Gibson 
(Reading),  Walker  (Reading),  Phillips  (Reading),  J.  Lloyd  Evans  (Warwick), 
S.  Hedderly  (Nottingham),  T.  Haynes  (Warwick),  J.  Sharp  (King’s  Heath), 
A.  Brown  (Handswortb,  Birmingham),  Robinson  (Selby  Park,  Birmingham), 
R.  Sydenham  (Birmingham),  Henwood  (Earley,  Reading),  Rowan  (Clapham), 
Turner  (Cowley),  E.  Organ  (Oxford),  Wynn  (Hayes  Common),  Startup 
(Bromley,  Kent),  D.  Organ  (Oxford),  J.  Fleetwood  Hunt  (Summertown), 
Checkly  (Oxford),  C.  Ridley,  sen.  (Oxford),  G.  Rippon  (Oxford),  W.  Green- 
away (Oxford),  R.  Dean  (Ealing),  W.  Matthews,  W.  Hovell  Payne  (Oxford), 
G.  D.  D.  Dudley  (Oxford),  A.  Lowe  (Donnington  Wood),  Makin  (Duffield, 
near  Derby),  R.  Lord  (Todmorden),  W.  Bacon  (Derby),  W.  E Terry 
(Clapham),  Wardill  (Luton),  Medhurst  (Oxford),  Dodwell  (Aynho), ' Shirley 
Hibberd  (Kew),  and  Dodwell,  jun.  Mr.  Colborn,  of  King  Edward  Street, 
catered  in  an  excellent  manner,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  luncheon, 

The  Mayor,  in  felicitous  language,  gave  “ The  Queen  and  other  Members 
of  the  Royal  Family,”  which  was  loyally  honoured. 

Mr.  Geo.  Rippon  said  it  must  be  the  irony  of  fate  that  he,  of  all  men  in 
Oxford,  should  be  called  upon  to  propose  the  toast  of  “ The  Mayor  and  Cor- 
poration,” because  he  followed  a profession  which  placed  him  in  the  invidious 
position  sometimes  of  criticising  the  acts  of  those  gentlemen,  and  rightly  or 
wrongly  he  had  occasionally  come  to  cross  purposes  with  them.  But  it  would 
be  remiss  of  him  to  propose  the  toast  of  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  the 
distinguished  city  of  Oxford  without  adding  a few  words,  especially  when  they 
knew  that  those  gentlemen  influenced  the  wheels  in  the  complicated  machinery 
of  our  local  life.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  had  had  a most  brilliant  show  that 


day,  and  ho  was  induced  to  come  there  by  seeing  that  the  Mayor  was  to  be 
in  the  chair.  That  was  no  disrespect  to  Mr.  Dodwell.  On  the  contrary,  ho 
had  very  groat  respect  for  him,  and  a higher  respect  than  he  had  before,  for 
he  could  not  have  believed  it  possible  that  any  one  man  in  Oxford  could  pro- 
duce the  magnificent  show  they  had  had  that  day.  (Applause.)  Without 
going  from  his  purpose,  ho  wished  he  had  to  propose  Mr.  Dodwell’s  health. 
Were  it  so,  ho  would  have  something  more  to  say  and  relieve  his  feelings  on 
tho  subject.  Whatever  might  be  said  of  the  Mayor  and  Corporation,  there 
was  no  doubt  they  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  a Mayor  in  the  chair  who 
was  one  of  thoso  admirers  of  Nature,  and  who  believed  in  the  vrand  senti- 
ment that 

Sad  indeed  would  be  this  world  of  ours, 

Denied  the  sweet  smell  of  the  beautiful  flowers. 

(Applause.)  Therefore,  it  was  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  he  accepted  the 
invitation  to  propose  tho  toast  of  their  worthy  mayor,  without  exoeption  the 
best  they  had  ever  had  in  Oxford.  (Cheers.) 

The  Mayor  thanked  them  heartily  for  the  manner  in  which  they  received 
the  toast,  and  ho  only  wished  he  might  live  to  deserve  the  kindly  words  used 
by  Mr.  Rippon.  It  was  very  pleasant  for  the  municipal  authorities  to  be 
remembered  at  those  social  gatherings.  On  the  other  hand,  he  thought  it  was 
but  the  duty  of  the  chief  magistrate  and  the  members  of  the  Corporation  to 
render  all  tho  aid,  countenance,  and  assistance  possible  to  every  social  gather- 
ing, and  everything  for  the  social  interest,  welfare,  and  prosperity  of  the  City. 
(Applause.)  He  did  not  mind  whether  it  were  in  the  direction  of  assisting 
all  those  enterprises  growing  up  in  their  midst,  and  fostered  by  the  working 
classes,  those  institutions  generally  known  as  benefit  societies,  whether  it  be 
in  connexion  with  religious  orders,  whether  it  be  in  connexion  with 
the  sports  and  pastimes  of  the  people,  or  whether  they  were  met  to 
rejoice  together  in  the  beautiful  flowers  which  the  earth  furnished  for 
the  enjoyment  and  happiness  of  man.  (Applause.)  It  had  been  a charming 
afternoon.  Like  his  friend,  Mr.  Rippon,  he  had  been  perfectly  astounded  at 
the  magnificent  display  of  beautiful  flowers  they  had  witnessed,  and  he  had 
no  idea  that  there  was  anywhere  within  the  circuit  of  a hundred  miles  of 
Oxford,  much  more  in  their  midst,  such  a garden  of  beauty,  such  a display  of 
wealth  and  magnificence  in  the  direction  of  these  beautiful  flowers,  or  he 
thought  Mr.  Dodwell  would  have  seen  him  about  Stanley  Road  before  then. 
(Applause.)  He  thought  Mr.  Dodwell  was  very  likely  to  be  troubled  with 
him  in  the  future  more  even  than  he  cared  for,  for  he  must  confess  that  next 
to  the  Queen  of  Flowers,  the  beautiful  rose,  he  thought  he  loved  the  carnation 
better  than  all.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  belonged  to  that  order  of  flowers  which  was 
peculiarly  English  and  old,  and  was  associated  in  his  mind  with  old  England, 
but  they  had  brought  this  flower  to  such  wondrous  perfection  that  he  had 
been  charmed  more  than  he  could  express. 

Mr.  R.  Dean  proposed  “The  Health  of  the  Judges.”  He  dared  say  in 
the  course  of  a day  or  two  the  Oxford  Times  or  Chronicle  would  inform  them 
whether  the  sheriffs  of  the  City  of  Oxford  went  down  to  the  railway  station, 
met  the  judges,  and  conveyed  them  to  the  show.  He  was  not  aware  they 
did  so.  He  believed  they  did  in  the  case  of  men  who  came  to  punish  evil- 
doers. How  much  more  ought  they  to  do  it  in  the  case  of  men  who  came 
to  sing  the  praises  of  those  who  did  well.  He  had  had  the  pleasure  of 
following  the  judges,  and  he  was  certain  they  had  taken  the  greatest  pains 
that  the  best  prizes  should  be  awarded  to  the  best  flowers.  He  coupled  with 
the  toast  the  name  of  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  editor  of  the  Gardeners’ 
Magazine. 

Mr.  Hibberd,  in  the  course  of  a humorous  reply,  said  Mr.  Dean  seemed 
troubled  that  the  judges  were  not  conducted  to  the  show  by  the  sheriffs.  He 
happened  to  know  more  about  it  than  Mr.  Dean,  being  in  the  official  capacity 
of  a judge  at  that  show.  He  was  conducted  to  the  show  by  the  Dean  of  Ealing. 
It  had  given  him  immense  delight  to  walk  round  Mr.  Dodwell’s  garden,  to 
meet  Mr.  Dodwell  and  his  friends,  and  to  take  his  humble  part  in  awarding 
the  prizes. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell  submitted  the  toast  of  “The  Exhibitors.”  He  was  no 
longer  an  exhibitor  himself,  but  he  had  a keen  sympathy  with  his  brethren. 
The  exhibitors’  part  in  a show  of  that  kind  was  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Without  the  exhibitor  they  would  have  no  show  and  no  beautiful  flowers  to 
look  upon.  With  that  toast  he  would  associate  the  name  of  their  old  friend 
and  fellow-lover  of  the  carnation,  Mr.  Hedderly,  the  raiser  of  the  celebrated 
Sportsman,  now  about  forty  years  old,  but  as  celebrated  as  it  was  in  its  youth. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Hedderly  had  pleasure  in  responding  to  the  toast  of  the  exhibitors, 
although  it  was  mingled  with  some  regret.  As  they  all  knew,  many  of  their 
friends  were  absent  through  not  having  flowers  to  exhibit,  and  he  was  almost 
in  the  same  category,  through  the  untoward  season.  They  had  had  a grand 
show,  and  he  supposed  there  had  been  something  like  twenty-five  exhibitors, 
a thing  unparalleled  at  a carnation  show  in  this  country.  It  appeared  to  bs  a 
growing  show,  and  he  had  no  doubt  in  future  years  they  would  see  it  eclipsed. 

The  Mayor  gave  “ The  Horticultural  and  Local  Press.” 

Mr.  Hibberd,  editor  of  the  Gardeners’  Magazine,  responded  for  the  first 
part  of  the  toast,  and  Mr.  Rippon,  editor  of  the  Oxford  Times  for  the  latter. 

Mr.  Hibberd  proposed  “Prosperity  to  the  Carnation  and  Picotee  Union.” 
The  union  grew  out  of  some  circumstances  that  he  remembered  well,  and  which 
illustrated  the  good  old  doctrine  they  sometimes  got  from  the  pulpit,  that  every- 
thing was  for  the  best.  Here  was  a proof  of  it : here  was  floriculture  taking  a new 
start  in  a place  where  it  appeared  to  be  wanting.  He  could  but  wish  prosperity  to 
this  movement  representing  the  carnation  and  picotee.  Of  old  time  they 
always  used  to  look  to  this  district  for  the  best  flowers  of  this  class.  He 
could  not  say  why  that  should  be,  because  they  thrived  very  well  in  London  ; 
and,  in  fact,  it  was  a universal  flower,  and  thrived  everywhere.  (Applause.) 
He  gave  them  “ The  Health  of  Mr.  Dodwell  ” with  all  his  heart. 
(Cheers.) 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  musical  honours. 

Mr.  Dodwell,  in  reply,  said  that  as  long  as  he  was  spared  and  was  enabled 
to  come  out  into  the  open  air  in  the  summer,  he  hoped  his  friends  would  come 
and  see  him,  and  they  would  have  their  annual  feast  of  carnations  and  picotees. 
He  thanked  them  for  their  attendance,  especially  mentioning  the  Mayor  and 
Mayoress,  and  the  other  ladies.  Flowers  had  been  the  delight  and  recreation 
of  his  life,  and  he  would  recommend  them  earnestly  to  young  men  and  others. 
They  had  been  sources  of  interest,  and  he  hoped  also  of  some  information, 
and  when  they  led,  as  they  had  sometimes  led,  from  time  to  time  to  meetings 
like  that,  what  a pleasure  to  dwell  upon,  what  a pleasure  to  look  forward 
to  ! (Applause.) 

Mr.  Ridley,  in  proposing  “ The  Visitors,”  said  he  believed  they  had  had 
one  of  the  finest  shows  in  England,  because  there  were  very  few  places  where 
they  got  a display  like  Mr.  Dodwell’s.  (Hear,  hear.) 
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Dr.  Guinnoss  briefly  roturnod  thank  a,  remarking  that  it  had  indeed  been 
a feast  to  tho  visitors,  as  Mr.  Dodwell  called  it. 

Mr.  Dodwell,  jun.,  gave  “The  Health  of  the  Ladies.” 

Mr.  Dodwell,  sen.,  explained  that  the  Mayor  would,  in  response  to  the  next 
toast,  also  respond  for  the  ladies.  His  business  was  to  propose  the  health  of 
their  chairman.  (Applause.)  That  required  no  words  of  recommenda- 
tion as  good  wine  needed  no  bush;  and  for  himself  he 
expressed  his  obligation  to  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  ancient 
and  historio  city  for  taking  part  in  that  little  gathering.  The 
Carnation  and  Picotee  Union  included  a larger  number  of  persons 
specially  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  one  flower  than  any  other  association 
known  to  him,  and  he  spoke  of  fifty  years  experience,  and  it  had  brought,  to 
his  surprise  and  exceeding  satisfaction,  a larger  number  of  friends  at  each  of 
its  gatherings — last  year  and  this,  despite  the  uncongeniality  of  the  season — 
than  ever  took  part  in  those  delightful  encounters  of  heart  and  intelligence 
occurring  anywhere  else.  He  did  not  look  with  anything  like  unkindliness 
upon  the  dissension  that  arose  when  he  was  thrust  from  the  place  he  filled  for 
some  ten  years  in  London.  He  was  thankful  to  say  the  wound  had  healed  up 
perfectly,  and  he  dwelt  with  satisfaction  on  the  fact  that  they  had  in  that 
Union  the  opportunity  of  gathering  together.  He  wished  the  Mayor  continued 
life  and  prosperity.  In  the  past  he  knew  he  had  acted  beneficently  for  his 
fellow-citizens,  and  he  desired  for  him  every  possible  enjoyment  which  life 
could  afford,  and  continued  fulfilment  of  those  high  things  which  belonged  to 
his  station.  He  asked  them  to  drink  the  health  of  the  Mayor,  not  forgetting 
the  Mayoress.  (Cheers.) 

The  Mayor,  in  briefly  responding,  said  the  pleasure  had  been  on  his  side. 
He  had  spent  a most  enjoyable  and  agreeable  afternoon,  and  hoped  it  would 
not  be  the  last  time  he  would  meet  the  members  of  the  Carnation  and  Picotee 
Union.  He  congratulated  them  upon  the  success  which  had  attended  their 
labours  in  the  past,  and  they  had  his  hearty  wishes  for  their  utmost  possible 
success  and  prosperity  in  the  future.  (Applause.) 


EXCURSION  OF  THE  HORTICULTURAL  CLUB. 

Thf,  Horticultural  Club  continues  to  observe  its  laudable  custom  of  “having 
it  out ’’with  somebody  somewhere  once  a-year.  On  the  29th  ult.  the  outing 
comprised  visits  to  Heckfield  and  Strathfieldsaye  by  rail  and  road,  under  the 
fatherly  direction  of  Mr.  John  Lee,  the  president,  and  the  pious  guardianship 
of  the  Rev.  H.  H.  D’Ombrain,  the  ever  affable  and  learned  secretary.  The 
party  was  judiciously  made  up  of  an  equal  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
with  “ an  odd  man  out,”  the  said  man  being  odd  because  there  was  not  a lady 
at  command  to  make  him  even.  Let  us  hope  it  will  not  be  always  so,  for 
there  must  be  a lady  to  spare  in  some  part  of  the  world. 

As  for  the  women,  though  we  scorn  and  flout  ’em, 

We  may  live  with,  but  cannot  live  without  ’em. 

Being  gathered  from  various  parts  of  the  habitable  globe  the  party  made  a 
great  demand  on  the  resources  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company  at  the 
hour  of  ten  in  the  forenoon,  when  the  train  conveying  them  gave  a shriek  and 
fled  for  Reading. 

Away,  away,  my  steed  and  I, 

Upon  the  pinions  of  the  wind, 

All  human  dwellings  left  behind  ; 

We  sped  like  meteors  through  the  sky. 

But,  alas  ! we  could  not  stir  the  embers  of  enthusiasm  by  a railway  ride 
to  Reading,  and  when  we  steamed  in  and  streamed  out  of  the  station  we  were 
undistinguishable  from  everyday  humanity.  But  at  that  very  point  the  world 
appeared  to  expand,  and  the  embers  referred  to  above  acquired  a new  glow. 
We  saw  a glorious  sight,  which  might  be  described  as  the  hoisting  of  the 
oysters.  A luncheon  provided  by  a generous  friend,  and  packed  in  a series  of 
hampers,  was  seen  to  be  safely  deposited  in  the  several  carriages  commissioned 
to  carry  the  horticultural  party,  and  with  great  alacrity  the  humanities 
“ sorted  themselves,”  and  with  a bound  the  steeds  started  with  their  tails 
behind  them.  The  town  of  Reading  has  been  thoughtfully  designed  for  the 
accommodation  of  people  who  object  to  towns  in  general,  and  one  consequence 
of  the  arrangement  is  that,  if  you  proceed  at  a proper  pace  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, you  soon  lose  the  town  and  find  yourself  in  the  country.  It  is  good 
country  too,  for  there  are  tongues  in  the  trees  and  books  in  the  brooks,  the 
poppies  are  painted  in  fast  colours,  and  the  hay  stacks  are  flavoured  with  the 
finest  perfumery.  Our  course  lies  due  south,  towards  the  classic  land,  where 
to  the  right,  or  westerly,  lies  Silchester,  the  Caer-segont  of  the  Britons,  and 
something  else  of  Romans  and  Saxons  ; while  to  the  left,  or  easterly,  lies 
Eversley,  Heckfield,  and  Strathfieldsaye. 

To  describe  the  route  in  detail  would  be  very  nice  if  we  could  do  it,  but 
as  we  cannot  we  shall  say  we  have  arrived  at  Heckfield,  and  the  very  first 
business  transacted  was  the  eating  of  the  luncheoD.  That  excellent  man,  Mr. 
Wildsmith,  had  put  up  a tent  with  the  intent  to  make  the  party  comfortable, 
and  the  stewards  of  the  day  were  soon  employed  in  spreading  out  the  viands 
that  a friend  indeed  had  provided  for  our  need,  in  delightful  abundance  and 
variety — 

I can’t  say  that  he  gave  us  any  tea, 

But  there  were  chickens,  tongues,  cakes,  sandwiohes,  and  honey, 

With  sparkling  wine — and  all  for  love,  not  money  ! 

The  perfection  of  a fortified  town  is  seen  in  its  immovableness,  but 
fortified  humanity  is  altogether  a movable  chattel.  We  moved,  therefore,  and 
Mr.  Wildsmith  kindly  led  us  to  a flowery  terrace,  over  undulating  lawns, 
amidst  trees  of  size  and  beauty  and  renown,  through  vineries,  pineries,  and 
conservatories  ; amidst  fruit  trees  and  roses  and  sparkling  parterres — in  fact, 
the  curtain  was  lifted,  and  a succession  of  scenes  displayed  to  our  delighted 
eyes  regardless  of  expense.  You  may  see  here  superb  carpet  bedding,  wherein 
Herniaria  glabra  plays  the  part  of  green  framework  for  pictures  painted  with 
alternantheras,  sedums,  iresines,  and  the  like.  And  here  you  may  see,  amidst 
sylvan  surroundings,  lovely  specimens  of  Pinus  insignia  of  the  most  vivid 
green  hue;  groaps  of  Picea  nobilis  making  gleams  of  glaucous  coldness  ; 
with  any  number  of  interesting  trees  of  other  kinds  in  perfect  health  and 
beauty. 

While  engaged  in  the  delightful  perambulation  the  visitors  wore  hoedlcss 
of  time,  and  had  at  last  to  bo  oolloctod  into  a lumpet  by  tho  sound  of  trumpet 
to  make  tho  journey  to  Strathfieldsaye.  Whether  tho  steeds  had  takon 
luncheon  we  did  not  enquire,  but  they  flew  like  feathers  in  a strong  wind,  as 
though  the  light-hearted  party  had  no  weight  for  them,  and  the  wheels  were 
but  a droain  of  tho  perpetual  motion  that  is  as  yet  undiscovered.  Wo  woro 
Boon  in  pedestrian  form  again,  and  personally  conducted  by  Mr.  Boll  ovor  tho 
Duke  of  Wellington’s  property.  Now,  day  and  night  aro  nearly  related,  and 


follow  each  other  for  ever  and  ever,  but  thoy  are  very  different.  Would  you 
be  surprised  if  told  that  between  the  first  and  the  second  of  the  places  visited  the 
difference  is  scarcely  less  than  between  day  and  night?  But  so  it  is;  and 
each  has  its  own  characteristic  beauties  : if  the  day  has  its  sunshine  and 
bustle,  the  night  has  its  stars  and  stillness.  The  entrance  to  the  ducal 
property  that  was  opened  to  us  sustained  the  comparison,  for  it  was  an  avenue 
of  yew.  Presently,  at  a turn,  we  entered  upon  an  avenue  of  ancient  Cornish 
elms,  one  mile  in  length.  With  the  elms  alternate  horse  chestnuts  ; the  latter 
having  been  planted  between  to  make  amends,  by  their  ample  leafage,  for 
the  declining  greenness  of  the  patriarchs.  Here  again  we  went  through 
graperies,  peacheries,  plumeries,  flower  gardens,  orchards,  and  then  away  into 
the  woodlands  to  pay  respects  to  the  giants,  chief  amongst  them  being  the 
finest  Wellingtonia  in  the  country.  It  is  absolutely  perfect  from  head  to  foot, 
and  has  the  finest  tone  of  green  we  have  seen  in  any  tree  of  its  kind.  It 
measures  six  feet  in  diameter  of  trunk  at  the  ground  line  ; its  height  is  fifty- 
five  feet,  and  it  was  planted  in  the  year  1857.  The  rate  of  growth,  therefore, 
nearly  corresponds  with  that  of  Mr.  Dunnett’s  tree,  lately  reported  on — say, 
for  the  present,  nearly  two  feet  per  annum.  But  we  must  not  go  into  details 
now,  and  we  shall  only  add  that  amidst  the  beauties  of  this  place  is  a great 
tree  of  Nyssa  biflora  (Mich.),  the  tupelotree,  a beautiful,  shining,  golden  green 
thing,  that  one  of  our  party  likened  to  a gigantic  Choysia  ternata.  We  saw 
the  grave  of  Copenhagen,  for  although  the  city  of  that  name  happily  remains 
after  Nelson’s  battering,  the  horse  so  named,  that  assisted  Wellington  to  batter 
“ the  meteor  that  dazzled  the  world,”  has  gone  the  way  of  all  horseflesh,  and 
the  only  bad  man  in  the  party  was  heard  to  declare  that  death  improves  a 
horse,  for  when  living  we  scarcely  admire  his  mane,  but  when  dead  we  pay 
respects  to  his  manes.  This  disastrous  follycism  brought  the  visit  to  a close, 
and  the  curtain  fell  with  a thud  ; but,  happily,  neither  the  curtain  nor  the 
thud  did  any  harm  to  anybody.  Whether  the  manes  of  Copenhagen  were 
stirred  we  did  not  enquire,  for  the  living  steeds  said  “ nay  ” to  the  nonsense, 
and  wafted  the  party  to  Reading,  where,  in  the  hotel  near  the  station,  dinner 
awaited  the  once-more  hungry  travellers. 

The  banquet  waits  our  presence,  festal  joy 

Laughs  in  the  mantling  goblet. 

For  a short  while  Bilence  reigned,  for  there  were  “ forty  feeding  like  one,’’ 
or,  if  you  prefer  it,  twenty  lost  in  plenty.  The  ducks  swam  in  their  gravy, 
the  chickens  flew  from  dishes  to  plates,  the  delicate  peas  made  us  peace- 
ful, and  all  the  tongues  in  the  room  began  to  clatter  about  the  wonders  of  the 
day  and  the  next  merry  meeting.  Mr.  John  Lee,  as  father  of  the  family, 
made  a kindly  speech  of  twenty  words  to  thank  the  secretary  ; and  the  Rev. 
H.  D’Ombrain,  as  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,  replied  in  a speech  of  fifteen 
words  ; and  with  a recognition  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  benignity  of  the  ladies 
in  assisting  them  to  swallow  the  joyous  hours,  the  train  called  at  the  door,  and 
as  the  clock  struck  ten  there  was  a dissolution  of  parliament  at  Paddington. 


Replies  to  Cutties. 

— ♦ 

Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay. — Your  auricula-eyed  Sweet  Williams  are  in 
every  way  good,  the  flowers  large  and  well  made,  the  colours  pure,  and  the 
growth  showing  a vigorous  habit. 

Names  of  Plants. — Camden  Road. — Your  beautiful  fern  is  Chielanthes 
elegans.  L9  C.  and  Co. — Gypsophila  paniculata.  R.  R. — 1,  Phillyrea 
obliqua;  2,  Quercus  ilex.  This  is  the  “ilex”  of  the  Roman  poets,  a tree 
they  were  well  acquainted  with  ; 3,  Thuia  gigantea  ; 4,  a beautful  form  of 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  before,  and  is 
probably  unnamed ; 5,  Pyrus  pinnatifida.  Quincunx. — 1,  Dracocephalum 

canescens  ; 2,  CEnothera  fruticosa  (requires  a deep,  damp  soil)  ; 3,  Camassia 
esculenta ; 4,  Campanula  trachelium.  Barnard.  — We  can  give  you  the 
generic  names  of  your  plants  by  the  aid  of  leaves  alone,  but  for  the  specific 
names  we  must  have  the  flowers.  Pack  them  between  fresh  ivy  leaves  with- 
out any  wool  or  any  moisture,  and  send  them  in  an  ordinary  letter.  All  thin 
textured  subjects  may  be  sent  in  this  simple  way.  G.  YVhittington. — It  is 
impossible  to  name  your  carnations,  or  we  would  gladly  do  it. 

Neriums. — J.  M.  F. — To  maintain  the  plants  in  a thrifty  condition  they 
should  be  repotted  annually,  and  the  most  suitable  period  in  which  to  shift  them 
is  the  spring,  although  they  may  with  advantage  be  repotted  in  the  summer  if 
they  have  become  pot  bound.  Use  a compost  consisting  of  turfy  loam  and 
peat  two  parts  each  ; and  manure,  leafmould,  and  sand  one  part  each.  To 
keep  neriums  dwarf  and  bushy  they  must  be  pruned  in  the  spring,  aud  the 
shoots  of  the  previous  season  should  be  shortened  to  within  three  or  four  buds 
of  the  base.  After  th6  pruning  place  them  where  they  can  have  the 
assistance  of  a temperature  of  between  65  deg.  and  70  deg.  and  enjoy  a 
moderate  degree  of  atmospheric  humidity.  The  undermentioned  comprises 
the  best  single  and  double  varieties  in  commerce,  and  will  form  an  excellent 
selection:  Album  grandiflorum,  Carneum  fl.  pi,  Dr.  Golfin,  Grandiflorum 
plenum,  Lilian  Henderson,  Madame  Martin,  Madame  Peyre,  Madoni  grandi- 
tlora,  Paul  Sahut,  Roseum  plenum.  Souvenir  d’Augusto  Royer,  Splendens 
giganteum. 

Daffodils. — W.S. — Daffodils  can  be  planted  as  late  as  the  end  of  October 
with  the  full  assurance  of  their  flowering  satisfactorily,  but  the  best  results  are 
obtained  by  planting  during  August,  as  the  bulbs  have  thon  plenty  of  time 
to  become  well  rooted  before  the  autumn  is  far  advanced.  They  aro  not  par- 
ticular as  to  the  soil  and  situation,  but  they  make  the  most  vigorous  growth 
and  produce  the  finest  flowers  when  planted  in  a deep  and  moderately  rich 
soil.  With  the  exception  of  the  nower  kinds  they  are  very  cheap,  and  should 
be  planted  in  sufficient  quantities  to  produce  a good  effect  the  first  year.  It 
is  a good  rule  to  lift  and  replant  tho  bulbs  every  second  or  third  year.  The 
strong-growing  daffodils  are  especially  useful  for  planting  in  borders  overhung 
with  trees  and  shrubs.  Polyanthus  narcissi  should  be  grown  in  six-inoh  pots, 
three  bulbs  in  eaoh,  and  receive  precisely  tho  same  attention  as  hyacinths  and 
tulips  required  for  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory.  Tho  boat  for  bods  and 
borders  are  AbscisBus,  Bioolor,  Bioolor  Empress,  Bicolor  Horafleldi, 
Bulbocodium,  Cernuus,  Cynosure,  Emperor,  Ilumei  albidus,  lucomparabilis, 
Inoomparabilis  aurantius  plonus,  Leodsi,  Lincolnshire  Yellow,  Lorifolius 
mnximus,  Lobularis  grandiplenus,  Mary  Andorson,  Maximus,  Mosohatus, 
Nelsoni,  Nobilis,  Odorus,  Odorus  rugulosus,  PalliduH  prmoox,  Pootious 
pootarum,  Pootious  ornatus,  l’rincops,  Rugilobus,  8hirloy  Hibbard,  Sir 
Wntkin,  Spurius  coronatus,  Stella,  Telatnonius,  Teletnonius  plonus.  Tho  most 
useful  of  the  polyanthus  varieties  for  pot  oulture  under  glass  aro  Bazolman 
major,  Doublo  Roman,  Gloriosa,  Grand  Priino,  Grand  Holoil  d’Or,  Paper 
White,  Quoon  Viotorin,  Sir  Isaac  Nowton,  Slates  Gonoral,  White  Pearl. 
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FRUIT  GROWING  AT  S A WBRIDGE W ORTH. 

Sawbridgeworth,  HortB,  has  beoomo  famous  in  two  of  its  soveral  rural  indus- 
tries, for  wheat  growiug  and  fruitgrowing  aro  there  pursued  according  to  scien- 
tific principles.  Messrs.  Prout’s  farm  is  about  two  miloo  distant  from  the  famous 
Sawbridgeworth  nurseries  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Rivers,  and  tho  Harlow  station  on  tho 
Groat  Eastern  line  answors  woll  for  both  places.  It  is  not  oxpooted  of  a man 
who  makes  fruit  trees  that  he  should  also  produce  fruit,  for  treo  growing  and 
fruit  growing  may  very  proporly  bo  separated  ; and  it  is  always  sufficient  for  a 
man  of  business  to  do  ono  thing  woll.  But  as  a matter  of  fact  the  production 
of  fruit  in  bulk  is  carried  on  with  spirit  by  Mr.  Rivers,  while  there  is  still,  as  of 
old,  produced  here  vast  quantities  of  grape-vines,  orohard  and  garden  fruit 
trees,  and,  not  the  least  important  of  all,  trees  specially  propared  for  orchard 
houses.  Calling  to  mind  our  several  visits  to  the  place  during,  say,  the  past 
thirty  years,  wo  see  that  many  things  move  in  the  same  safe  old  grooves, 
while  many  other  things  have  got  into  new  grooves,  and  what  is  called  tho 
“ march  of  improvement  ” is  hore  illustrated  in  a very  interesting  manner.  If 
the  work,  as  a whole,  was  well  done  thirty  years  ago,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  it  is  better  done  now,  and  it  will  be  part  of  our  duty  to  place  a few  facts 
before  our  readers,  for  nursery  practices  bear  directly  on  fruit  culture  in 
general,  and  on  the  profit  and  enjoyment  of  gardens  in  particular. 

A walk  amidst  interesting  trees  and  miscellanies  soon  brought  us  to  fruit 
gardens  and  orchards  of  the  productive  sort,  and  myriads  of  young  trees  of 
apple,  pear,  cherry,  and  plum,  with  plantations  of  the  several  stocks  that  are 
to  provide  foster  roots  for  trees  of  the  future.  Very  much  of  all  this  is  such  as 
may  be  seen  elsewhere,  but  there  are  some  interesting  exceptions.  As  regards 
apples,  we  will  first  say  that  a plantation  of  dwarf  trees  on  the  Nonsuch 
Paradise  stock  presents  the  agreeable  spectacle  of  a great  crop  of  fruit.  The 
system  of  treating  trees  of  this  kind  at  Sawbridgeworth  has  been  slowly,  but 
definitely  modified  ; the  severe  pinching  and  pruning  advocated  and  prac- 
tised by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Rivers  has  given  place  to  a system  more 
generous  every  way,  and  therefore  more  natural.  You  cannot  be  generous 
to  a tree,  except  in  the  way  of  nature,  but  you  may  be  most  ungenerous  in  the 
way  of  art.  The  young  trees,  when  sufficiently  made  in  the  nursery  quarters, 
are  put  out  on  good  ground  and  allowed  to  grow.  It  follows  that  in  their 
future  course  they  are  scarcely  in  any  way  interfered  with,  and  one  thing, 
certainly,  is  definite  in  the  system  : it  is  that  the  shoots  or  rods  are  allowed  to 
run  their  full  length,  and  the  only  check  to  growth  consists  in  once  pinching 
the  side  shoots  to  prevent  any  crowding  of  the  head  of  the  tree.  The  result  of 
a continuance  of  this  simple  system  is  that  the  sturdy  trees  are  not  kept 
“ close  home  and  compact,”  but  are  open  in  their  furniture,  and  their 
branches  spread  far,  with  rather  more  than  the  usual  space  allowed  between 
them.  So  far  we  have  the  method,  and  the  question  will  arise  as  to  results. 
Those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  visit  these  nurseries  will  see  what  is  pro- 
bably the  best  apple  crop  in  the  country  (that  is,  considering  the  size  of  the 
trees  and  the  area  of  land  covered).  Every  tree  is  in  itself  a model  of 
diffuse,  orderly,  and  healthy  growth  of  the  very  best  kind,  as  its  productive- 
ness will  prove,  for,  after  all,  compact  and  skilfully  pinched  trees  that  produce 
nothing  are  not  quite  so  good  as  they  look,  and  the  truth  must  be  told,  even  if 
we  appear  wanting  in  courtesy  to  some  of  our  readers,  that  many  amateurs 
who  delight  in  pinching  trees  above  and  starving  them  below  do  not  know 
what  is  meant  by  a crop  of  fruit,  but  go  into  ecstasy  over  a score  of  pears  as 
the  product  of  a, tree  that  ought  to  carry  a couple  of  hundred.  In  presence  of 
the  dwarf  apple  trees  Mr.  Rivers  can  show  us — we  have  no  further  use  for  the 
term  “ toy,”  as  suggestive  of  their  character — the  problem  is  solved,  and 
dwarf  trees  may  be  made  to  pay  both  in  large  and  small  gardens. 

In  looking  through  the  plantations  of  fruiting  pear  trees  we  found  the 
crop  to  be  vexatiously  small,  but  for  all  that  there  is  in  reality  a very  con- 
siderable crop  of  pears  at  Sawbridgeworth.  Immense  numbers  of  dwarf  pears 
on  quince  stocks  are  grown  for  orchard  house  and  sheltered  garden  culture, 
and  with  scarcely  an  exception  the  trees  of  this  pattern  are  covered  with 
fruit.  If  in  the  case  reported  above  less  art  and  more  of  nature  proved  a turn 
of  the  scale  for  profit,  the  case  now  before  us  reverses  the  position,  for  it  is  the 
hand  of  man,  in  one  sense  at  least,  that  has  put  the  fruit  on  the  potted  pear 
trees.  They  were  advantaged  by  shelter  during  the  time  of  flowering,  and 
had,  of  course,  other  attentions,  while  the  big  trees  in  the  open  had  to  endure 
the  assaults  of  the  elements.  But  the  difference  between  the  two  groups  is 
instructive,  and  teaches  again  the  sound  lesson  that  pot  trees,  well  managed, 
are  to  be  depended  on  for  fruitfulness,  while  for  beauty,  as  the  furniture  of  a 
suitable  plant  house,  they  are  very  much  to  be  desired.  The  pot  pear  trees 
and  most  other  kinds  of  pot  fruit  trees  are  out  of  doors  now,  and  have  long 
been  enjoying  the  conditions  that  make  for  their  well-doing,  for,  after  all,  the 
orchard  house  is  a thing  variable  in  degree  ; it  may  run  one  way  to  a heated 
peach  house  to  supply  early  fruit  worth  a guinea  each,  or  the  other  way  to  a 
mere  protective  shed  for  the  shelter  of  the  trees  while  flowering  only,  all  the 
rest  of  their  days  and  nights  being  passed  in  the  open  air. 

This  brings  us  to  the  orchard  houses,  of  whioh  there  are  many  here.  Many 
of  the  ingenious  ideas  of  old  time,  such  as  walls  of  clipped  trees,  roofs  of 
tiffany,  and  so  forth,  have  been  fairly  worked  out,  and  the  favourite  orchard 
house  of  the  period  is  a roomy  and  very  airy  structure,  span-roofed,  with 
ventilation  in  place  of  shading,  and  a great  flood  of  light  from  above  and 
around.  We  are  now  in  one  of  these  houses;  it  measures  60ft.  by  18ft. 
The  roof  is  high,  but  the  angle  is  low.  The  sides  are  of  wood  or  brick,  accord- 
ing to  the  particular  purpose  of  the  house,  and  the  roof  is  braced  with  a few 
light  tie  bars.  Side  and  roof  ventilators  of  the  customary  kind  are  to  be  seen, 
but  there  are  ventilators  not  seen,  and  of  those  we  must  speak.  At  intervals 
at  the  base  of  the  side  walls  outside  are  to  be  found  the  open  mouths  of  large 
drain  pipe  elbows.  These  are  connected  with  drain  pipes  running  under  the 
earth  floor,  and  terminating  in  small  brick  boxes  flush  with  the  floor,  and  that 
one  may  tread  upon  without  suspecting  the  small  opening  to  be  a vital  part 
of  the  machinery  of  fruit  production.  It  is  a very  simple  matter  : the  fresh 

air  passed  from  outside  and  enters  the  body  of  the  house  from  the  small  brick 
box  in  the  floor.  These  boxes,  of  course,  can  be  covered  with  slates,  and  the 
openings  outside  are  easily  covered  with  wire  to  prevent  intrusion  by  birds  or 
rats.  Birds  would  not  push  their  way  up  the  pipes  as  rats  would,  but  they 
would  often  build  their  nests  in  the  mouths  of  the  pipes  if  allowed,  and  so  stop 
the  ventilation. 

As  to  the  profitableness  of  such  fruit  houses,  there  is  much  to  bo  said. 
Unless  well  managed  they  are  more  plague  than  profit,  but  good  management 
consists  chiefly  in  giving  plenty  of  air  and  plenty  of  water.  We  are  now  in 
a house  of  peaches,  containing  one  lot  of  trees  planted  out,  and  another  lot  of 
trees  in  pots,  and  there  can  be  no  mistake  that  the  pot  trees  make  the  best 
show  and  occupy  the  least  room,  and  are  altogether  beautiful  objects.  Here 
is  a tree  of  Sea  Eagle  peach  in  a ten-inch  pot,  bearing  six  magnificent  peaches, 


oach  fruit  a modol  for  size  and  colour  and  quality.  Hero  is  another  treo  with 
twelve  lino  fruit  in  the  samo  sized  pot,  and  we  may  properly  value  tho  fruit 
at  half  a-crown  oach,  in  faot  on  tho  day  wo  saw  them  thoy  would  have  realised 
that  figure  in  Covent  Garden  Market,  and  would  have  cost  at  least  fivo 
shillings  each  to  put  them  on  tho  table.  Peaches,  nectarines,  apricots,  and 
oven  mulberries,  are  grown  to  profitable  results  in  potB  under  glass,  and  while, 
of  course,  it  must  be  admittod  that  the  system  has  been  completely  ripened 
in  every  particular  in  this  place,  It  remains  a fact  that  the  chief  requirements 
of  the  trees  aro  air  and  water.  Wo  do  not  forgot  our  own  early  experiences  in 
orchard  house  management,  for  the  weak  point  was  withholding  water ; the 
trees  were  denied  their  favourite  beverage  when  they  most  wanted  it,  and  the 
growth  was  insufficient. 

It  is  necessary  to  say  something  about  the  trees  apart  from  the  houses.  In 
moving  about  we  see  immense  numbers  that  have  ripened  off  their  crops,  and 
are  now  ripening  off  their  wood  in  the  open  air.  In  old  times  peach  and  necta- 
rine trees  were  lifted  from  the  open  quarters  and  potted  for  sale.  This  is 
never  done  now,  for  all  the  trees  are  made  in  pots,  and  the  difference  in  results 
is  enormous.  But  there  is  another  difference,  and  it  is  in  the  pruning.  The 
rods  are  allowed  to  go,  and  the  side  shoots  are  pinohed  in,  and  good  feeding 
makes  healthy  growth  with  a regular  and  sufficient  distribution  of  fruit  buds. 
It  may  bo  necessary  to  shorten  the  growth  when  the  leaves  are  down,  but  the 
trees  are  not  tempted  to  make  watery  spray  by  untimely  stopping — in  fact 
the  rule  holds  throughout  with  trees  of  all  kinds,  that  nature  is  allowed  to  have 
her  way  in  making  useful  wood  ; she  is  no  longer  compelled  to  make  half  a- 
dozen  useless  shoots  where,  if  left  alone,  she  would  make  but  one,  and  that 
one  a credit  to  the  cultivator,  because  profitable  to  the  owner. 

Perhaps  the  prettiest  things  in  the  whole  of  this  great  establishment  are 
the  cherry  houses.  They  are  delightful.  The  pot  trees  may  be  roughly 
described  as  averaging  the  size  of  a man,  and  the  trees  are  so  densely  clothed 
with  fruit  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  expect  the  pot  that  carries  the  tree  to 
hold  the  fruit  if  the  tree  were  taken  out  of  it  for  the  purpose.  And  such 
fruit  ! Behold  the  finest  dishes  of  cherries  at  a first-rate  exhibition,  then 
transfer  such  fruit  in  heaps  to  the  stems  and  principal  side  shoots  of  trees 
that  are  models  of  neatness  and  proportion, Jand  you  have  at  least  a vague  idea 
of  the  beautiful  reality.  Cherries  are  so  easy  to  grow  in  pots  and  so  enjoyable 
to  eat  in  the  cherry  house,  that  above  all  other  fads  we  are  inclined  to  place 
this  particular  one  as  proper  to  the  enjoyment  of  a respectable  garden. 

Plums  suggest  considerations  parallel  to  those  that  have  thus  far  occupied 
us  in  connection  with  apples  and  pears.  There  is  a great  crop,  more  especially 
of  Early  Rivers  and  Archduke.  A curious  feature  is  a great  hedge  of  plums, 
the  routine  treatment  of  which  consists  in  cutting  it  back  with  a Dunsie  hook 
and  gathering  the  plums  when  ripe.  A similar  hedge  of  medlars  is  treated  in 
a similar  way,  and  produces  a lot  of  fruit,  while  affording  useful  shelter  and  a 
handsome  boundary  line.  Orchard  house  plums  are  worthy  of  attention 
equally  with  peaches,  nectarines,  and  cherries.  Not  a few  of  the  finest 
dessert  plums  need  a better  climate  at  times  than  nature  affords  them  here, 
and  the  comfort  of  glass  makes  all  the  difference ; while  as  regards  the  final 
flavour  and  colour  of  the  fruit  the  finishing  can  be  accomplished  in  the  open, 
for  it  is  but  a small  business  to  move  the  trees  to  suitable  sheltered  localities 
for  full  enjoyment  of  air  and  light  and  natural  humidity.  At  the  meeting  of 
R.H.S.,  at  South  Kensington,  July  27,  a pretty  group  of  Sawbridgeworth 
trees  appeared  for  the  general  delight,  and  the  plums  were  conspicuous 
amongst  them.  But  the  best  exhibition  away  from  home  of  pot  fruit  trees 
loaded  with  fruit  by  Mr.  Rivers  was  at  the  great  exhibition  at  Liverpool, 
when  he  was  awarded  the  Banksian  Gold  Medal  of  the  R.H.S.  for  the 
perfection  of  his  orchard  house  culture. 


THE  SWEET  PRINCIPLE  OF  FRUITS  AND  PLANTS. 

By  Dr.  James  R.  Nichols,  Haverhill,  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

The  most  interesting  phenomenon  connected  with  the  growth  of  fruit3  and 
vegetables  is  the  development  in  their  structures  of  chemioal  principles  which 
influence  in  a peculiar  manner  the  sense  of  taste.  A variety  of  impressions 
are  produced  upon  the  nerves  of  taste,  some  of  which  are  agreeable,  and  others 
disagreeable,  by  bringing  in  contact  the  juices  of  certain  fruits,  roots,  grasses, 
leaves,  &c.,  in  their  mature  and  fresh  condition.  The  sense  of  sweetness  is 
usually  agreeable,  while  the  sour  and  the  bitter  are  of  the  opposite  character. 

The  term  sweet  is  applied  to  a class  of  bodies  which  are  found  in  fruits, 
and  in  a considerable  number  of  vegetable  structures,  but  we  do  not  clearly 
understand  how  they  are  capable  of  exerting  so  decided  and  pleasurable  an 
influence  upon  the  palate,  not  only  of  human  beings,  but  upon  animals  as 
well.  As  we  walk  through  our  gardens  and  orchards,  and  watch  the  growth 
of  the  luxuriant  products  of  the  soil,  we  do  not  often  stop  to  consider  the 
intricate  and  wonderful  chemical  reactions  which  are  unceasingly  taking  place 
in  everything  that  springs  from  the  earth  upon  which  we  tread.  We  place 
the  luscious  ripened  fruits  upon  our  tables,  and  partake  of  them  with  deep 
sensual  gratification,  but  we  do  not  often  consider  the  origin  and  nature  of  tho 
complex  agents  which  render  them  so  acceptable. 

The  sense  of  taste  is  in  some  respects  the  most  mysterious  and  wonderful 
of  all  the  senses.  If  the  sense  of  touch  is,  as  seems  probable,  the  parent  sense, 
or  the  primal  avenue  through  which  mind  was  able  to  assert  itself,  it  must  be 
that  taste  was  the  next  most  necessary  sense  for  man’s  elevation  and  protection. 
All  we  know  about  it,  chemically  or  physiologically,  is  that  a delicate  network 
of  nerves  ramifies  through  the  tissues  of  the  tongu6,  and  in  surrounding  or 
adjacent  parts,  and  that  they  have  the  the  functional  duty  to  perform  of  con- 
veying to  the  “ central  office” — the  brain— sensations  as  regards  the  nature 
of  what  is  brought  in  contact.  If  we  examine  into  the  chemical  or  physical 
character  of  these  nerves  we  do  not  find  that  they  are  in  the  slightest  respect 
different  from  the  optic  or  auditory  nerves  which  transmit  sensations  so  abso- 
lutely unlike.  They  are  the  same  in  colour,  structure,  and  chemical  constitu- 
tion : but  how  different  their  office ! Nature  has  fixed  limits  to  our  fields  of 
investigation,  and,  however  anxiously  we  may  inquire,  we  cannot  take  a 
single  step  over  the  boundary  line  which  divides  the  known  from  tho  unknow- 
able. We  must  content  ourselves,  therefore,  with  the  act  of  bringing 
substanoes  in  contact  with  the  little  telephonic  nerve  conductors  of  the  mouth, 
and  permit  them  to  inform  the  interior  man,  whether  they  are  noxious  or 
innoxious,  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  and  not  ask  how  the  messages  are  con- 
veyed. 

Substances  characterzied  by  sweetness  are  assumed  to  contain  an  organic 
product  called  sugar,  and,  as  a class,  vegetable  structures  do  contain  it  in  some 
one  of  its  forms.  There  are,  however,  a few  substances  which  have  a sweet 
taste  not  due  to  sugar.  Acetate  of  lead  is  an  example  afforded  in  the 
mineral  world,  and  glycerine  is  a sweet  liquid,  the  base  of  fatty  acid  com- 
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pounds  having  no  sugar.  There  is  a form  called  hepatic  sugar,  which  is  a pro- 
duct of  the  livor,  and  some  of  the  secretions  of  the  body  contain  it.  It  is, 
however,  in  the  organic  world  that  we  find  sugar  in  the  vast  quantities 
needed  by  man,  and  in  the  juices  of  fruits  and  plants  we  find  its  hiding 
place. 

Before  vegetable  physiology  and  chemistry  were  understood  the  belief 
prevailed  that  all  the  characteristic  constituents  of  fruits  and  plants  were  in 
some  way  hunted  from  the  soil,  and  conveyed  to  their  resting  places  by  the 
sap,  which  was  known  to  circulate  through  living  vegetable  organisms. 
Although  no  sugar  could  be  detected  in  any  soil  by  the  most  persistent 
scrutiny,  yet  it  was  supposed  that  sugar,  and  its  associated  acid  and  other 
plant  constituents,  were  present,  and  ready  for  transportation  by  the  ascending 
sap.  We  are  disposed  to  smile  at  this  error  of  our  fathers,  but  we  should 
remember  that,  in  accounting  for  natural  phenomena,  or  seeking  for  a reasoD 
for  things,  the  easiest  and  shortest  path  is  the  one  usually  followed.  This 
remains  true  until  we  are  guided  by  facts  learned  from  accurate  observation 
and  experiment,  or  until  science  becomes  sufficiently  robust  to  act  as  an 
unerring  guide. 

Science,  in  our  epoch,  is  capable  of  explaining  many  of  the  former  mysteries 
of  plant  movements  and  plant  production,  and  we  now  know  the  source  of  the 
sweet  principle  of  fruits  and  plants— we  know  that  the  soil  has  no  direct 
agency  in  supplying  sugar  to  any  organic  structure. 

Sugar  is  a very  remarkable  substance,  and  its  investigation  opens  to  view 
surprises  and  paradoxes  not  afforded  by  any  other  agent  in  natuie.  It  is 
highly  complex  in  its  organization,  having  a high  atomic  constitution,  and  yet 
it  is  the  simplest  of  all  compounds  when  considered  in  regard  to  the  nature  of 
the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed. 

In  studying  the  sweet  principle  of  plants,  we  soon  discover  that  they 
possess  the  capability  of  elaborating  more  than  one  variety  of  sugar  in  their  struc- 
tures, and  that  there  is  a curious  blending  of  several  forms  in  the  ripened  fruits 
which  come  upon  our  tables.  We  discover,  also,  that  each  plant  has  the 
power  of  manufacturing  a special  variety,  or  a combination  of  varieties,  and 
that  this  law  of  their  constitution  cannot  be  changed  by  man. 

In  beet  roots,  in  the  stems  and  trunks  of  the  sugar  maple  tree,  the  sycamore, 
the  palm,  in  sugar  canes,  in  the  sorghum  plant,  in  the  stalks  of  maize,  in 
grasses,  we  have  one  kind  of  sugar,  called  sucrose,  which  is  the  sweetest 
variety  ; in  grapes  we  have  another  distinct  variety,  called  dextrose  or  glucose  ; 
in  apples  and  other  fruits  we  have  still  another,  called  fructose  or  lemdose.  In 
melons  we  have  a sweet  which  is  nearly  pure  sucrose,  or  cane  sugar.  We  learn 
from  this  examination  not  only  that  sugars  differ  widely,  but  that,  for  wise 
and  doubtless  beneficent  reasons,  the  Supreme  Intelligence  has  not  permitted 
all  fruits  and  plants  to  be  sweetened  alike.  In  that  vegetable  monstrosity 
called  a beet,  which  is  hidden  from  the  clear  sunlight  and  the  air  during  the 
whole  period  of  its  growth,  there  are  found  juices  which  hold  the  most  noble 
and  valuable  form  of  sugar  known  to  man.  The  crimson  tissues  of  this  root 
contain  the  snow-white  sugar  which  graces  the  tea  tables  of  the  kings  and 
princes  of  Continental  Europe  ;*and  millions  of  pounds  find  their  way  into 
commerce,  always  commanding  the  highest  prices.  The  humble,  earthy  beet, 
can  hold  up  its  head  in  pride  when  its  sweetness  is  contrasted  with  that  of 
the  petted  gtape,  which  occupies  the  foremost  place  amoDg  our  delicious 
fruits.  The  grape  is  sweetened  with  glucose,  an  ignoble  form  of  sugar  which 
the  chemist  can  make  in  the  laboratory,  and  its  production  does  not 
require  the  employment  of  costly  or  rare  materials.  Even  if  it  lessens  our 
respect  for  the  tempting  fruit  of  the  vine,  the  truth  must  be  told.  The 
chemist  can  make  the  sweet  juices  of  the  grape  from  old  'cotton  rags  and  old 
newspapers  ; and  if  this  statement  does  not  indicate  a sufficiently  low  origin, 

I have  only  to  remark  that  it  can  be  made  from  common  sawdust  as  well. 
Human  art  has  not  yet  been  able  to  number  among  its  triumphs  the  produc- 
tion of  the  sugar  of  the  beet,  the  maple,  or  the  cano. 

The  sweet  principle  of  .fruits,  other  than  the  grape,  oannot  be  imitated  in 
the  laboratory.  It  is  a mixture  of  at  least  two  forms  of  sugar — sucrose  and 
dextrose — in  varying  proportions,  as  is  shown  in  the  tables  on  page  51. 

How  curious  and  mysterious  is  this  plan  in  nature,  of  delicately  adjusting 
the  taste  of  our  noble  fruits,  so  as  to  produce  a sense  of  the  highest  enjoy- 
ment in  their  use.  In  some  fruits  we  find  the  sweet  to  exist  in  its  lowest 
modified  form  ; but  this  is  not  due  to  a lessening  of  the  amount  of  the 
sweetest  sugar,  but  to  the  presence  of  an  entirely  different  kind.  It  is 
probable  that  the  peculiar  delicate  flavour  and  taste  of  the  grape  could  not 
be  secured  by  any  adjustment  of  quantity  of  sucrose  or  cane  sugar,  or  by  any 
mixtures.  It  requires  glucose,  pure  and  simple,  to  act  in  conjunction  with 
the  delicate  acids,  in  order  that  we  may  have  this  fruit  in  its  highest  per- 
fection. The  water  melon  would  not  be  the  fruit  it  is  if  it  had  not  the 
capability  of  manufacturing  cane  sugar  in  large  quantities  ; neither  would  the 
apple,  the  peach,  the  cherry,  the  strawberry,  or  the  pear  be  what  they  are 
if  the  plants  and  trees  upon  which  they  grow  had  not  the  power  of  bringing 
into  play  a subtle  chemistry  by  which  is  produced  a mixture  of  distinct  forms 
of  sweets  which  no  art  of  man  can  imitate.  If  there  was  in  nature  but  one 
kind  of  sugar  the  number  of  choice  delicacies  in  our  gardens  and  fruit 
orchards  would  be  lamentably  small. 

But  nature  doos  not,  in  the  bestowal  of  her  fruits,  spontaneously,  or  of  her 
own  freewill,  sweeten  them  for  us  so  acceptably.  What  aro  designed  to  bo 
luxuries  and  the  most  highly-prized  forms  of  food,  she  ordains  shall  be 
bestowed  only  though  the  exercise  of  labour,  care,  and  skill,  on  tho  part  of 
man.  No  one  of  the  fruits  in  its  wild  or  native  state  holds  any  considerable 
quantity  of  sugar  of  any  kind— not  enough  to  make  it  acceptable  to  the  taste, 
or  fit  it  to  serve  as  food.  It  is  only  by  skilful  cultivation,  by  hybridizing,  by 
budding  and  grafting,  that  we  have  secured  the  sweet  principle  in  fruits.  We 
have,  as  it  were,  educated  the  dumb  ohemists  in  the  vegetable  cell,  and  fitted 
them  for  the  work  which  nature  made  them  competent  to  perform  under  man’s 
guidance. 

It  is  indeed  wonderful  that  we  can  increase  or  diminish  the  amount  of 
sugar  in  any  kind  of  fruit  or  plant  by  cultivation.  The  beet,  for  example, 
under  ordinary  care,  will  afford  from  four  to  six  per  cent,  of  sugar  ; but,  by 
scientific  and  generous  oulture,  the  peroentago  can  bo  nearly  or  quite  doubled. 

I have  succeeded  in  increasing  the  sweet  principle  in  apples,  grapes,  and 
peaches  by  cultivation  and  proper  fertilization,  and  this  when  the  prinolple 
was  originally  present  in  normal  quantity.  In  increasing  the  sugar  we  also  in- 
crease every  other  desirable  quality  In  tho  fruit  ; for  ono  principle  cannot 
bo  forced  into  prominonco  without  being  accompanied  by  all  the  othors. 

1 will  now  endeavour  to  explain  by  the  aid  of  chemical  symbols  the  nature 
of  the  different  sugars,  and  also  show  tho  naturo  of  the  sweet  principle  of  some 
fruits.  In  the  arrangement  of  symbols,  table  No.  1,  I bring  to  view  tho 
atomic  constitution  of  a molecule  of  sucroso  or  cano  HUgar  ; also  that  of  starch, 
and  the  necessary  changes  to  convert  starch  into  sugar. 


Sucrose 

Aqua 

Table  No.  1. 

c13  II33  0,, 

H*  0 

Starch 
Multiply  by 

Co  H10  0., 

2 

Add 

CjL2  H20  Olo 

h2  0 

Sucrose 

G 1 3 H33  Oil 

Glucose 
Multiply  by 

Table  No.  2. 

Ce  H12  Ofl 
2 

Subtract 

G 1 2 H 2 4 0 1 3 

h3  0 

Sugar 

Cl2  U 2 2 On 

Hydrogen  22. 


Alcohol 

...  C3 

II6  0 

Table  No.  3. 

How  Fkuits  ake  Sweetened. 

Cane  Sugar. 

Strawberries 6‘37 

GraDe  Sugar 
...  "4 ’98 

Peaches  

2 TO 

3T7 

Pears 

62 

8.42 

Oranges... 

4-22 

4-36 

Grapes  (Black  Hamburg)  ... 

00 

...  17-26 

do.  (Concord)  

00 

...  14  08 

do.  (Green) 

00 

1-60 

Melons  (Water)  

8-17 

00 

do.  (Musk)  

9 02 

00 

Dextrose  

...  cG 

Hl2  06 

Levulose  ..  

...  cr> 

h13  o,5 

Fruit  Sugar  

...  ce 

h12  06 

A molecule  of  common  water  is  represented  thus,  H3  0,  which  means  that 
it  is  composed  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen.  Now  to  form 
sugar  out  of  starch  we  must  double  the  molecule,  and  this  we  do  by  multiply- 
ing the  starch  molecule  by  two,  but  this  does  not  give  us  sugar;  it  is  necessary 
to  add  a molecule  of  water,  which  gives  us  in  the  diagram  sugar,  as  shown  by 
comparing  the  resultant  line  of  notation  with  the  upper. 

In  table  No.  2 is  shown  the  composition  of  grape  sugar  or  glucose,  and  also 
how  it  must  be  modified  so  as  to  change  it  into  cane  sugar.  We  must  first 
double  the  molecule,  as  is  shown,  and  then  subtract  one  molecule  of  water, 
and  this  gives  us  cane  sugar,  Ci3  H33  On.  In  the  triangle  is  presented  a 
hypothetical  molecule  of  cane  sugar,  composed  of  its  constituent  atoms,  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  and  carbon.  It  is  apparent  that  a substance  so  constituted  must 
be  in  a condition  of  unstable  equilibrium,  for  there  is  constant  tendency  to 
change  and  form  new  compounds.  Sugar  is  a substance  very  easily  decom- 
posed, and  by  the  application  of  heat  a large  number  of  new  compounds 
result.  One  of  these  new  bodies  is  alcohol,  which  is  represented  by  tho 
formula 

C3  H0  O. 

An  examination  of  the  diagrams  will  show  you  how  starch  is  converted 
into  glucose.  Starch  has  the  formula  as  shown, 

C6  H1003. 

Now  if  we  add  to  a molecule  one  molecule  of  water  H.,  0,  we  have  glucose, 

C6  H13  Oo, 

and  this  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  convert  the  starch  of  corn  or  potatoos  into 
the  sweet  principle  of  grapes. 

We  cannot  convert  starch  into  cane  sugar,  because  wo  cannot  double  tho 
size  of  the  moleculo  and  force  into  combination  one  more  molecule  of  water. 
If  we  could  accomplish  this  result,  all  our  crystallizable  cane  sugar  would  be 
made  in  the  laboratory,  and  the  growth  of  sugar  cane,  bcetB,  See.,  would  cease, 
as  the  artificial  process  would  supply  sugar  at  cheaper  rates. 

We  can  make  grape  sugar  out  of  starch,  because  we  have  discovered  a 
method  of  forcing  one  more  molecule  of  water  into  combination  with  it,  and 
this  gives  us  glucose. 

Table  No.  3 explains  how  soveral  kinds  of  fruits  are  sweotened.  The  per- 
centage of  cane  sugar  and  fruit  sugars  which  enters  into  strawberries,  peaches, 
pears,  & c.,  is  shown.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  grapes  no  cane  sugar  is  pre- 
sented ; the  sweet  principle  is  entirely  glucose.  Of  courso  fruits  vary  greatly 
in  tho  amount  of  sugar  they  contain.  Those  examplos  are  presented  as  tho 
results  of  analysis  made  with  the  view  of  obtaining  general  or  approximate 
results.  Whilst  it  is  possible  to  increase  tho  saccharine  principle,  and  also  to 
modify  tho  hydrated  malic  acid  constituent  in  fruits,  it  is  entirely  beyond  our 
power  to  change  the  fixed  naturo  of  vines,  shrubs,  and  trees  by  any  methods 
of  cultivation  or  fertilization  yet  discovered.  I .know  of  nothing  more  won- 
derful in  naturo  than  the  persistency  with  which  vegetable  structures  adhere 
to  their  original  bent  or  design.  Trees  producing  sour  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
or  vines  producing  astringent  grapes,  cannot  be  turned  asido  from  their 
laboratory  work,  unless  by  the  introduction  of  soions,  or  tho  employment  of 
the  knife  in  other  ways. 

We  all  know  that  two  treos  growing  side  by  sido,  from  the  samo  soil, 
breathing  the  samo  air,  and  precisely  uliko  in  external  and  internal  structure, 
will  grow  fruit  totally  dissimilar  in  ohomioal  constituents  and  physical  appoar- 
anco.  If  a young  sour  applo  treo  is  cut  off  low  in  its  trunk,  and  scions  of 
another  kind  insortod,  it  is  ohangod  only  abovo  tho  point  whoro  they  aro 
placod.  The  chomlcal  reactions  bolow  oontinuo  truo  to  their  original  instinct, 
and  if  fruit  comes  from  a sprout  it  is  charged  with  tho  acid  juices  of  tho  parout 
tree. 
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We  thus  have  tho  bowildoring  faot  brought  boforo  us  that  sap  circulating 
through  ono  portion  of  a troo  oulmiuatos  In  tho  production  of  oxcoss  of  acid  in 
the  fruit ; while  in  another  thoro  la  found  an  oxuobs  of  sugar.  It  ia  not  unusual 
to  observo  a nowly  sot  scion  bud,  blossom,  and  bear  fruit  the  first  yoar.  Tho 
applo  may  weigh  ton  times  as  much  as  the  frail  soion  which  held  it  up  and 
supplied  the  nutrimont  necessary  for  its  growth,  but  tho  little  twig  trans- 
planted to  an  alion  limb  will  sot  up  a laboratory  of  its  own,  and  from  the 
strange  juicos  brought  to  it  will  manufacture  fruit  entirely  dissimilar  to  its 
companion  fruits  growing  in  close  proximity.  An  example  of  this  nature  was 
afforded  in  my  orchard,  whon  from  a scion  having  a surface  for  cell  action  of 
only  nlno  square  inohes  a sweot  applo  was  grown  weighing  seven  ounoes,  and 
affording  from  its  juicos  ninety-three  grains  of  fruit  sugar. 

We  have,  however,  still  more  wondorful  examples  of  fruit  chemistry  in 
apples  which  in  their  own  structure  exhibit  sectional  differences  of  composi- 
tion, one-half  or  one-quarter  being  saocharine,  the  other  portions  being 
extremely  aoid,  and  having  the  seotional  lines  distinctly  drawn.  I have  seen 
a basket  of  this  remarkable  fruit  in  whioh  the  divisions  were  in  all  proportions, 
but  each  one  unmistakably  marked. 

I have  brought  to  view  these  interesting  examples  of  plant  chemistry,  not 
with  the  supposition  that  they  are  new  to  you,  but  simply  to  awaken  inquiry 
and  stimulate  research,  that  we  may,  if  possible,  obtain  new  light  upon  some 
most  perplexing  problems. 

The  sap  of  plants,  which  is  largely  water,  may  have  but  little  agency  in 
influencing  those  changes  which  result  in  the  production  of  the  sweet  principle 
in  fruits.  Cell  action,  controlled  by  the  actinic  solar  ray,  is  unquestionably 
the  source  or  active  agent  in  the  chemical  changes  which  accompany  vegetable 
life.  The  vast  volume  of  water,  which  in  the  form  of  sap  courses  through  our 
fruit  trees,  cannot,  however,  be  lightly  regarded.  It  brings  to  the  cells  the 
elements  and  molecules  of  inorganic  material  which  enter  into  the  reactions 
involved  in  plant  chemistry  ; and  it  is  only  through  the  sap  that  we  can  bene- 
ficially influence  the  products  of  our  orchards  and  vineyards.  It  is  probable 
that  we  do  not  often  stop  to  consider  the  immense  preponderance  of  water  in 
our  fruits,  which  is  shown  by  analysis. 

Several  years  ago  I made  analysis  of  several  varieties  of  apples,  with  the 
view  of  determining  their  exact  food  value.  Among  them  were  the  Tolman’s 
Sweet,  Hubbardston,  and  Baldwin. 

The  apples  selected  were  in  different  stages  of  ripeness,  the  Hubbardston 
being  more  advanced  than  the  others.  Very  important  modifications  are  pro- 
duced by  the  chemical  changes  in  apples  as  they  approach  the  stage  of 
maturity,  or  the  period  when  they  become  mellow  and  ready  for  the  table. 
The  amount  of  sugar  increases,  and  the  hydrated  malic  acid  decreases,  or  dis- 
appears altogether  in  some  fruits.  The  cell  walls  of  the  structure  become 
softened  and  readily  break  down  ; oxidation  begins  at  any  point  where  imper- 
fection or  abrasions  in  the  skin  occur.  The  amount  of  nutritive  material  is  to 
some  extent  increased  in  ripe  apples,  and  they  are  much  more  easily  digested 
and  assimilated  by  men  and  animals. 

The  results  of  the  analysis  were  as  follows  : 


IIUBBARDSTONS. 

Water...... 8857 

Albuminoids,  pectose  gum,  and  sugar 1V27 

Ash 0T6 


100-00 

Tolman’s  Sweets. 


Water 83-29 

Albuminoids,  sugar,  pectose  gum,  &e 16-54 

Ash 0-17 


100-00 

The  unripe  Baldwins  gave  87  per  cent,  water,  with  a less  amount  of  albumi- 
noids  and  sugar  than  the  others,  and  considerable  free  hydrated  malic  acid. 
The  sugar  varied  from  about  5 per  cent,  in  the  Baldwins  to  9 per  cent,  in  the 
Sweets.  The  total  insoluble  matters,  including  skin,  seeds,  pectine,  ash,  &c., 
averaged  about  3 "25  per  cent. 

The  results  show  how  largely  preponderating  in  apples  is  the  water, 
which  in  amount  is  about  85  per  cent,  of  their  weight.  Therefore,  a tree  bear- 
ing thirty  bushels  (46  pounds  to  the  bushel)  holds  up  in  the  fruit  about  half 
a ton  of  water.  The  nutritive  value  of  apples,  is,  of  course,  not  in  the  water, 
but  in  the  solids,  albuminoids,  sugar,  and  gum.  In  a bushel  of  Hubbardstons 
there  is  about  six  pounds  of  soluble  nutritive  material  at  the  period  of  ripening ; 
in  Tolman’s  Sweets  about  seven  pounds  ; in  Baldwins  five  pounds ; and  this 
material  will  vary  to  a considerable  extent  in  value.  Sugar  is  a carbonaceous 
substance,  and  nutritive  in  a certain  direction.  It  is  mainly  useful  as  fuel, 
and  by  oxidation  serves  to  maintain  animal  warmth.  The  albuminoids  are 
nitrogenous,  and  therefore  are  foods  proper;  the  gum  is  also  a food. 

The  albuminoids  are  seldom  found  above  half  of  one  per  cent,  in  any  varie- 
ties, and  this  would  give  us  less  than  four  ounces  in  the  bushel ; of  sugar,  we 
find  in  a bushel  about  two  and  a-half  pounds  in  acid  fruits,  and  considerably 
more  in  sweet. 

The  analysis  of  apples  as  presented  shows  that  the  amount  of  nutriment  or 
absolute  food  they  contain,  in  proportion  to  bulk,  is  small.  This  research 
extended  over  considerable  ground,  much  of  which  is  not  pertinent  to  this  discus- 
sion. I will  simply  say  that,  as  regards  apples  as  food  for  animals,  my  practical 
experience  in  feeding  them  confirms  the  results  of  analysis.  They  are  of  some 
value,  and  when  fed  in  connection  with  meal,  serve  to  give  zest  to  the  appetite 
and  keep  animals  in  health.  The  riper  the  apples  the  better  the  results,  and 
they  should  not  be  fed  in  a half  frozen  state  to  milch  cows,  as  this  course  will 
invariably  cut  short  the  milk  supply.  If  they  are  cooked  by  boiling  their  value 
is  much  enhanced,  as  more  perfect  digestion  results. 

In  the  cultivation  of  fruits  we  should  not  be  misled  by  the  fact  that  they 
do  not,  in  themselves,  exhaust  soils,  except  in  a slight  degree.  The  constituent 
principles  of  fruits  are  to  a large  extent  organic,  and  therefore  derivable  from 
water  and  the  atmosphere.  Sugar,  the  important  principle  of  all  fruits,  takes 
nothing  from  the  soil  which  has  money  value.  The  albuminoids,  as  has  been 
showD,  are  very  sparsely  distributed  through  most  of  our  fruits,  and,  as 
they  hold  the  nitrogenous  element,  it  is  seen  that  nitrogenous  manures  are  not 
needed  in  large  quantities  in  orchards  or  fruit  gardens.  Analysis  of  the  grape 
shows  that  in  most  varieties  nitrogen,  as  supplied  in  manures,  is  not  necessary. 
The  results  of  analysis  in  the  case  of  all  fruits  have  been  satisfactorily  con- 
firmed in  my  practical  experience. 

I have  never  found  nitrogenous  manures  to  exert  marked  specific  influence 
upon  any  of  my  fruit  crops,  and  years  ago  I discontinued  their  use.  Fruit 
trees,  shrubs,  and  vines  need  nitrogeD,  but  the  spontaneous  supply  in  soils  is 


fully  equal  to  the  comparatively  small  amounts  required.  There  is  one 
mineral  olemont  which  may  bo  said  to  bo  tho  pabulum  yar  excellence  of  growing 
fruits,  and  that  is  potash.  It  is  certainly  true  that  we  cannot  raise  perfect 
and  desirable  fruits  If  wo  withhold  this  element  from  the  soils  of  our  orchards. 
Whon  it  Is  considered  that  we  influence  growing  fruits  only  through  the  act 
of  rendering  tho  tree  or  vine  vigorous  and  healthy,  and  whon  we  further  con- 
sider how  much  potaBh  is  required  to  maintain  a normal  condition  in  large  fruit 
troos  whioh  are  constantly  under  the  pruning  saw  and  knife  we  obtain  some 
oorrect  views  of  the  importance  of  this  agent  in  soils.  Both  the  fruit  of  tho 
vine,  and  the  vine  itself,  are  great  consumers  of  potash.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  most  of  our  small  or  soft  fruits. 

It  is  not  usually  advisable  to  attempt  to  reclaim  and  render  productive  a 
worn-out  grape  border,  but  if  any  satisfactory  success  is  attainable  it  is  only 
through  a plentiful  supply  of  good  wood  ashes  and  bone  meal. 

Twenty  years  ago  I discovered  that  it  was  best,  in  preparing  borders  for 
cold  grape  houses,  to  use  plenty  of  *wood  ashes,  and  to  placo  the  fertilizing 
materials  in  successive  thin  layers,  rather  than  in  tho  usual  form  of  a mixed 
heap.  I have  one  border  prepared  in  this  way  which  is  made  up  of  sixty 
alternating  strata  of  different  fertilizing  substances,  and  they  have  remained 
undisturbed  for  twenty  years.  The  fruit  product  from  this  border  has  been 
uniformly  excellent  in  quantity  and  quality,  from  year  to  year,  and  renewal 
has  not  been  necessary. 

My  view  is  that  the  subterranean  feeders  of  the  vine  will  follow  what 
may  be  designated  as  vegetable  instinct  in  procuring  food,  going  no  further 
for  it  than  is  necessary.  If  we  place  phosphoric  acid,  lime,  potash,  and  nitro- 
genous salts  in  distinct  layers,  each  resting  upon  one  of  good  soil,  we  placo 
our  vine  roots,  as  it  were,  at  a table  spread  with  many  dishes,  and  unerring 
instinct  will  guide  in  selecting  what  is  needed  to  keep  the  vine  and  fruit  in 
the  best  possible  condition. 

The  saccharine  qualities  of  the  Black  Hamburg  and  Frontignan  varieties 
are  greatly  improved  by  having  at  hand  plentiful  supplies  of  potash  ; and 
wood  ashes  is  the  best  possible  source  for  this  alkali.  The  German  chlorides 
are  next  to  be  preferred,  but  they  do  not,  in  vineyards,  meet  the  desirable 
results  supplied  by  ashes. 

The  ordinary  German  Kainlt,  as  found  in  commerce,  I class  among  the 
poisons  in  the  list  of  assumed  vegetable  foods.  I have  never  failed  to  observe 
injurious  results  in  the  use  of  these  salts  on  my  farm.  Common  salt  is  not  a 
manure,  and  we  may  as  well  so  decide  once  for  all. 

After  an  experience  of  nearly  a quarter  of  a century  in  conducting  an 
experimental  farm,  I have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  growth  of  our 
fruits,  and  most  of  our  cereal  crops,  is  best  promoted  by  the  use  of  a fertilizing 
mixture  made  up  of  finely  ground  fresh  bones  and  good  wood  ashes.  This 
mixture  I arranged  and  recommended  twenty  years  ago,  and  I find  after  per- 
sistent soil  experiments,  extending  over  many  years,  that  I am  using  it  more 
freely  than  ever. 

My  method  of  preparing  it  is  to  take  six  barrels  of  pure  raw  bone  flour 
and  twelve  of  good  wood  ashes,  and  mix  them  well  together  upon  a shed  floor, 
adding,  during  the  mixing,  twenty  buckets  of  water  and  one  barrel  of  gypsum 
or  plaster.  This  mixture  may  be  allowed  to  stand  a few  weeks,  or  it  may 
be  used  at  once  if  needed.  If  permitted  to  stand  long  it  heats  from  chemical 
action,  and  the  freed  ammonia  is  in  part  fixed  as  a sulphate  by  the  plaster,  but 
not  all  of  it. 

For  fruits  of  every  kind  I know  of  no  better  fertilizing  material,  and  as  it 
supplies  every  needed  element  of  nutrition  its  effects  are  remarkably  per- 
sistent and  immediate. 

But,  gentlemen,  I must  detain  you  no  longer.  I cannot  think  that  I have 
presented  anything  new,  or  of  special  value  to  a company  so  intelligent  and 
experienced  as  this.  There  are  old  facts  and  forms  of  knowledge  which  it  is 
well  to  call  up  for  consideration  occasionally,  as  we  often  find  that  the  good 
and  excellent  have  been  neglected  because  they  are  old. 

Dr.  Nichols  added,  in  further  explanation  of  the  chemical  composition  of 
sugar,  that  it  is  a compound  of  pure  water  with  carbon — absolutely  pure 
water  with  the  elements  of  a diamond.  It  is  a very  unstable  compound  ; 
when  placed  over  the  flame  of  a lamp  the  water  escapes,  and  the  carbon  is 
brought  to  view.  A molecule  of  sugar  is  like  a watch  spring  wound  up  ; the 
struggle  between  the  chemical  forces  is  towards  change  into  lower  combina- 
tions. A potato  is  but  a mass  of  starch,  and  can  be  changed  almost  entirely 
into  sugar.  The  change  of  starch  into  sugar  requires  the  presence  of  diastase, 
which  is  a starch  solvent  apparently  provided  for  a specific  purpose.  Sugar 
cane,  a few  weeks  before  it  is  ripe,  has  no  sugar  ; after  it  is  mature  it  has  no 
starch,  and  the  case  is  the  same  with  most  fruits.  The  production  of  sugar  is 
not  exhaustive  to  the  soil ; the  refuse  from  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar 
returns  to  the  soil  all  inorganic  substances  taken  from  it.  In  strawberries 
there  are  three  kinds  of  sugar,  two  of  which  are  uncrystallizable  and  one 
crystallizable.  Most  pears  contain  uncrystallizable  sugar.  The  orange  will 
grow  in  sand  with  the  addition  of  potash  and  lime.  The  Black  Hamburg 
grape,  when  ripe,  has  about  seventeen  per  cent,  of  glucose,  and  its  juices  are 
most  agreeable,  though  we  cannot  tell  precisely  why.  Changes  in  fruits  go  on 
with  great  rapidity  at  the  time  of  ripening.  Beet  sugar  is  as  sweet  as  cane 
sugar.  The  chemical  composition  of  milk  sugar  is  the  same  as  that  of  cane 
sugar,  but  it  has  only  one-third  of  its  sweetening  power.  We  have  in  the 
sugars  interesting  examples  of  isomerism ; bodies,  so  far  as  we  can 
distinguish,  constituted  alike  chemically,  but  having  very  unlike  physical  pro- 
perties. 


A CHARMING  COMBINATION. 

In  calling  upon  a friend  the  other  day  who,  with  myself,  resides  in 
one  of  the  southern  counties,  I saw  one  of  the  most  beautiful  combina- 
tions in  his  garden  that  I have  yet  seen.  Trained  to  a trellis,  in  a 
rather  sunny  position,  were  the  scarlet  clematis  (Clematis  coccinea)  and 
the  Japanese  honeysuckle  (Lonicera  aurea  reticulata),  both  of  which, 
as  now  generally  known,  are  exceedingly  elegant  in  growth. . The 
plants  are  arranged  alternately,  and  the  shoots  are  allowed  to  inter- 
mingle, not  perhaps  exactly  as  they  like,  but  with  just  sufficient  regu- 
lation to  ensure  an  equal  distribution  of  the  growth  of  the  two  plants 
over  the  trellis.  Both  the  plants  are  in  the  most  vigorous  state,  and 
the  intermingling  of  the  small  bright  red  flowers  of  the  clematis  with 
the  golden  leafage  of  the  honeysuckle  is  indescribably  beautiful.  In 
the  same  garden  there  is  a combination  of  canary  creeper  and  clematis 
Jackmanni,  but  although  decidedly  effective  and  well  worthy  of  imita- 
tion cannot  for  beauty  compare  with  the  mixture  of  the  scarlet  clematis 
and  the  honeysuckle,  R.  W. 
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SCIENCE  IN  THE  KITCHEN. 

The  following  notes,  from  the  admirable  discourses  of  Mr.  Mattieu 
Williams,  will  complete  our  selections  of  his  admirable  directions  and 
advices. 

The  Cooking  of  Milk  is  very  simple.  The  only  notable  change 
which  occurs  is  the  coagulation  of  the  small  quantity  of  albumen  it 
contains.  This  is  shown  by  the  scum  formed  on  the  surface  of  boiled 
milk.  There  is,  however,  a special  reason  why  the  milk  supplied  to 
London  and  other  largo  towns,  from  sources  unknown,  should  all  be 
boiled  before  using  it.  There  is  now  no  further  reason  to  doubt  that 
certain  disease  germs,  or  species  of  microbia  that  disseminate  disease, 
are  nourished  by  milk,  increase  and  multiply  therein,  and  may  thus  be 
introduced  into  the  blood,  and  produce  very  serious  consequences.  As 
these  microbia  are  killed  by  subjecting  them  to  a temperature  of 
212  deg.  (the  boiling  point  of  milk  is  a little  above  this),  there  is  little, 
if  any,  danger  in  milk  that  has  been  boiled.  The  loss  of  albumen  as 
scum  is  very  trivial. 

Butter. — I greatly  amused  some  of  my  friends,  about  twelve  years 
ago,  by  predicting  that  such  a revolution  would  occur — that  dairy 
butter  would,  to  a great  extent,  be  superseded  by  butter  manufactured 
from  the  waste  fat  of  slaughtered  animals.  This  is  now  the  case.  I 
have  obtained  samples  of  this  product,  technically  named  “ bosch,”  at 
various  times,  and  from  various  sources,  since  I wrote  about  it  in  1871, 
and  have  observed  a steady  improvement  from  the  early  attempts  which 
resulted  in  a yellow,  granular,  fat-like  dripping,  to  a very  recent  sample, 
which  neither  myself  nor  the  wholesale  butter  factor  who  showed  it  to 
me  could  distinguish  from  first-class  fresh  butter.  It  was  offered  and 
largely  sold  at  8 \d.  per  lb.,  done  up  very  neatly  in  rolls,  wrapped  in 
linen,  and  packed  in  boxes.  I know  one  family,  very  particular  in  the 
matter  of  butter,  who  ate  24  lbs.  of  it,  believing  it  to  be  superior  cream 
butter.  Many  others  do  so,  but  pay  more  than  double  the  price  I have 
named,  and  are  thereby  assured  that  it  must  be  real  Devonshire.  Most 
of  the  other  samples  I have  recently  tried  were  slightly  tainted  with  a 
resinous  flavour,  due,  I suspect,  to  careless  preparation  with  apparatus 
or  utensils  made  of  resinous  pine  or  deal  wood.  More  carefully  pre- 
pared, and  sold  honestly  for  what  it  is,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  it 
should  not  take  the  place  of  butter  very  largely.  It  does  so  now  by 
dishonest  admixture,  and  by  being  sold  under  false  pretences. 

Cookery  of  Vegetable  Food. — The  proximate  elements  differ  but 
slightly  from  those  of  animal  food.  The  fat  of  the  animal  is  repre- 
sented by  the  starch,  sugar,  oils,  and  resins  of  vegetables.  We  do  not 
eat  the  latter,5and  only  a selected  few  of  the  oils,  but  starch  and  sugar, 
composed  of  carbon  and  the  elements  of  water,  constitute  the  greater 
part  of  the  bulk  of  vegetable  food  generally.  Arrowroot  is  nearly  pure 
starch,  tapioca  and  sago  are  similar,  rice  and  potatoes  are  chiefly  com- 
posed of  starch,  and  in  a less  degree  it  contributes  to  the  bulk  of  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  and  maize.  In  all  these  it  exists  as  minute  granules 
enveloped  in  a special  membrane.  Arrowroot,  as  sold  in  the  shops, 
consists  of  granules  that  may  be  felt  between  the  fingers,  or  seen  dis- 
tinctly by  the  aid  of  a microscope  of  very  moderate  power.  Such  raw 
starch  does  not  dissolve  in  cold  water.  The  granules  merely  fall  to  the 
bottom,  and  rest  there  as  granules. 

Cookery  of  Starch  resembles  the  cookery  of  gelatine  ; it  is  a con- 
version from  an  insoluble  to  a soluble  or  hydrated  form,  when  heated 
in  water.  The  change  takes  place  very  readily  ; at  140  deg.  the  granules 
absorb  water,  swell  and  burst ; the  result  being  the  formation  of  the 
well-known  mucilaginous  material  used  by  laundresses  for  stiffening 
linen.  Here  we  have  a case  of  endosmosis  through  the  envelope  of  the 
granule.  A dry  heat  of  320  deg.  converts  the  starch  into  dextrin,  or 
“ British  gum,”  which  has  the  same  composition  as  starch,  but  is  freely 
soluble  in  cold  water.  This  conversion  of  starch  into  dextrin  is  also 
affected  by  a curious  substance  called  diastase  or  mucin,  which  is  formed 
during  the  germination  of  grain  and  seeds  generally.  Like  albumen, 
casein,  gelatine,  &c.,  this  diastase  is  a nitrogenous  substance,  but  is  not 
very  well  understood.  Very  minute  quantities  act.  It  is  estimated 
that  one  part  of  diastase  will  change  abovo  a thousand  times  its  own 
weight  of  starch  into  dextrin. 

The  vegetable  germ,  lying  dormant  in  the  dry  seed,  is  surrounded 
by  the  material  of  its  food,  the  starch  ; but  this  insoluble  uncooked 
starch  is  not  food  for  the  germ.  When  the  conditions  of  germ  growth 
are  fulfilled  the  germ  mysteriously  produces  a modicum  of  diastase ; 
this  cooks  or  renders  soluble  the  starch,  which  now  becomes  dextrin, 
and  after  this,  by  further  change,  is  converted  into  sugar,  upon  which 
the  germ  feeds  freely. 

The  maltster  uses  this  action  by  starting  the  germination,  and 
carrying  it  forward  until  the  sugar  is  formed  ; then,  by  heating  the 
malt,  he  kills  the  germ,  and  appropriates  its  food. 

The  saliva  of  man  and  other  animals  converts  starch  into  dextrin,  and 
then  into  sugar,  by  a similar  action,  that  has  been  ascribed  to  a rather 
hypothetical  compound  called  animal  diastase,  or  salivary  diastase. 

The  chemist  can  easily  imitate  this  in  his  laboratory,  and  convert 
any  quantity  of  starch  into  sugar.  I have  not  time  to  doscribo  the  pro- 
cess, but  may  add  that  he  can  do  more  than  this,  he  can  convert 
cellulose  or  woody  fibre  into  sugar.  Sugar  may  bo  made  from  linen 
and  cotton  rags,  or  from  paper  pulp,  or  even  from  sawdust,  but  at 
present  it  does  not  pay  to  carry  this  out  commercially.  Nature  docs 
it  for  us  very  cheaply. 

Ripening  of  Fruit  is  an  example  of  this.  The  best  pears  are 
those  which,  when  gathered  in  autumn,  are  woody,  sour,  and  uneatable. 
• *y  simply  storing  them  for  a month  or  two  they  becomo  deliciously 
soft  and  sweet.  The  woody  fibre  is  converted  into  sugar,  tho  process 
being  probably  aided  by  tho  acid,  as  tho  chemist  uses  an  awid  in  effect- 
ing the  metamorphosis  I have  just  described, 


Ensilage. — This  leads  me  to  a subject  on  which  I have  been  ponder- 
ing lately,  viz.,  the  possibility  of  applying  the  principle  of  ensilage, 
which  is  a sort  of  slow  cookery,  in  the  preparation  of  human  food. 
You  have  heard,  of  course,  of  the  ensilage  of  cattle  fodder,  how  by 
storing  very  course  fibrous  vegetable  matter,  such  as  pea-stalks,  the 
stem  and  flags  of  maize,  &c.,  and  leaving  it  in  a humid  condition,  but 
covered  from  the  air  and  well  pressed  together,  it  becomes  digestible 
and  nutritious  fodder,  well  appreciated  by  cattle.  If  I mistake  not,  the 
change  which  takes  place  in  the  silo  is  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in 
the  ripening  pear,  a partial  conversion  of  woody  fibre  or  cellulose  into 
sugar.  Standing  faithfully  to  my  own  subject,  I may  describe  it  as 
slow  cookery,  very  gentle  and  deliberate  stewing. 

Nitrogenous  Constituents  of  Vegetable  Food  correspond  to 
albumen,  gelatine,  fibrin,  and  casein,  and  have  been  classed  together 
as  albuminoids.  G luten  is  one  of  these,  and,  being  the  flesh-forming 
constituent  of  bread,  claims  first  rank.  If  some  wheat  flour,  moistened 
to  form  a dough,  be  wrapped  in  a piece  of  loosely- woven  linen,  and  held 
and  kneaded  in  running  water,  the  starch  granules  may  be  washed  out 
until  there  remains  a tenacious  gluey  substance.  This  is  the  gluten, 
having  a composition  almost  identical  with  albumen,  casein,  fibrin,  and 
gelatine,  and  a corresponding  value  as  food.  It  is  rendered  less  tena- 
cious and  more  soluble  by  cooking. 

Peas,  beans,  lentils,  and  other  seeds  of  leguminous  plants  yield  a 
somewhat  different  albuminoid,  legumin,  so  nearly  resembling  casein 
that  it  has  been  named  vegetable  casein. 

Like  animal  casein  it  is  highly  nutritious,  and  is  difficult  of  digestion. 
Peas,  beans,  &c.,  contain  far  more  nutriment  than  any  kind  of  grain, 
and  would  be  practically  more  nutritious,  weight  for  weight,  than  either 
grain  or  flesh,  if  this  casein  could  be  rendered  easy  of  digestion.  I am 
experimenting  upon  it  with  growing  prospects  of  success.  These  ex- 
periments have  thrown  a new  light  upon  the  old  doggrel — 

11  Peas  pudding  hot.  peas  pudding  cold, 

Peas  pudding  in  the  pot,  nine  days  old.” 

Why  “ nine  days  old  ” ? In  these  words  I see  a deep  prophetic  mean- 
ing, the  foreshadowing  of  a great  vegetarian  future,  when  by  the 
ensilage  or  slow  stewing  of  the  cellulose,  and  similar  treatment  of  the 
casein  of  some  of  the  most  abundant  of  vegetables,  we  shall  obtain 
many  new  varieties  of  food  that  will  supersede  altogether  our  present 
barbaric  dependence  upon  the  digestive  and  assimilating  organs  of 
sheep,  cows,  pigs,  &c.,  for  the  preparation  of  our  food  from  its  primary 
source,  the  vegetable  world. 

I find  that  oatmeal  porridge  “ nine  days  old  ” is  more  digestible,  and 
I believe  more  assimilable  or  nutritious,  than  freshly  made  porridge. 
My  studies  of  peas  pudding  are  at  present  limited,  but  are  sufficient  to 
indicate  that  this  and  pease  brose  may  be  rendered  easily  digestible  by 
means  of  a sort  of  ensilage,  when  duly  mixed  with  farinaceous  or  even 
fibrous  vegetables,  and  aided  by  a little  bicarbonate  of  potash.  My 
difficulty  hitherto  has  been  mouldiness,  but  this  is  merely  incidental, 
and  may  be  prevented  by  better  arrangements  for  the  exclusion  of  air 
and  a more  capacious  silo. 

Vegetarianism. — The  advantages  possessed  by  flesh  food  do  not 
depend  upon  its  composition,  but  upon  its  condition.  This  is  shown  by 
the  following  comparative  statement  of  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
nitrogenous  constituents  of  animal  and  vegetable  food : — 


Animal  Vegetable 

Casein  Casein 

Carbon 53  83  53  46 

Hydrogen  ...  ...  ...  7'15  7-13 

Nitrogen  ...  ...  ...  15 '65  16  04 

Oxygen  ) 

Sulphur  23'37  23 '37 

Phosphorus  ) 

Albumen  Gluten 

Carbon  ...  ...  ...  ...  535  53'27 

Hydrogen  ...  ...  ...  7'0  7'17 

Nitrogen  ...  ...  ...  15'5  15'94 

Oxygen  1 

Sulphur  24-0  23 '62 

Phosphorus  ) 

Animal  Vepetablo 

Fibrin.  Fibrin. 

Carbon 527  53.23 

Hydrogen  ...  ...  ...  6 9 7'01 

Nitrogen  ...  ...  ...  15'4  16'41 

Oxygen  h 

Sulphur  1 ...  25  0 23'35 

Phosphorus  ) 


Remembering  that  vegetable  oils,  and  sugar,  and  starch,  have  a 
similar  food-value  to  fat,  nothing  is  easier  than  to  select  a purely 
vegetable  menu  that  shall  contain,  in  the  same  weight  and  bulk,  exactly 
the  same  constituents  as  any  given  menu  including  animal  food  ; but 
at  present  we  cannot  supply  it  in  a condition  so  easy  of  assimilation. 
There  is  more  work  to  bedoneafter  swallowing  the  vegetable  meal,  in  order 
to  convert  it  into  blood,  than  is  demanded  by  the  flesh  food  of  corres- 
ponding composition,  and  consequently  some  of  it  escapes,  or  the 
demand  on  our  vital  energy  made  to  assimilate  the  vegetable  food 
takes  too  much  away  from  our  other  working  powers. 

Nothing  is  wanted  hero  but  more  scienco  appliod  to  cookery,  thc- 
problem  is  clearly  definable  and  defined,  and  is  obviously  less  difficult 
than  many  others  that  scionce  has  already  solved. 

Potatoes. — In  connection  with  this,  I must  again  bo  egotistical,  by 
proclaiming  another  result  of  my  own  researches,  viz.,  tho  determina- 
tion of  tho  difference  between  baked  potatoos,  and  boiled  or  steamed 
potatooB,  and  betweon  potatoes  boilod  in  their  jaokots,  and  potatoes 
peeled  before  boiling.  I find  potash  in  tho  water  in  which  potatoos 
have  been  boiled.  It  is  evident  that  some  of  tho  soluble  potash  salts  ol 
tho  juico  of  tho  potato  passos  out  by  oxosmosis  into  the  water,  by 
baking  them  or  frying  thorn,  this  is  entirely  prevented.  Wo  all  know 
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tbivt  there  is  a diiloronoo  between  a baked  and  a boilod  potato.  I attri- 
bute it  mainly  to  this. 

As  regards  tbo  great  question  of  jackets  or  no  jackots,  I oan  only 
speak  theoretically  at  present.  I suppose  that  the  natural  envelope 
docs  resist  tho  out-going  of  some  of  those  saline  juices,  but  havonotyot 
proved  it  analytically.  The  highest  of  all  practical  authorities  on  this 
subject,  the  Irish  peasant,  has  very  firmly  decided  for  himself.  I have 
never  seen  raw  potatoes  in  a state  of  nakedness  in  Ireland,  and  suspoct 


PALMATE  SNAKE  GOURD, 

Trichosanthes  palmata. 

The  figures  of  ornamental  gourds  in  G.M.  of  July  3 have 
brought  us  inquiries  on  various  matters  of  interest  in  connection 
with  these,  and  the  figure  accompanying  this  note  will  servo 
as  a reply  to  some  of  them.  Trichosanthes  palmata,  figured  in 
“ Botanical  Magazine,”  6,873,  is  a conspicuous  member  of  the  group 
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FLOWER  AND  LEAF  OF  SNAKE  GOURD,  Trichosanthes  palmata  (Flowers  white). 


that  natural  appetite  has  discovered  that  there  is  something  in  the  full- 
dressed  potato  that  is  demanded  in  the  system,  just  as  it  teaches  the  sailor 
to  crave  for  potash  food,  as  I and  my  fellow  cheese  eater  did  in  Greece. 

For  the  same  reason  raw  salads  are  better  than  boiled  vegetables  of 
similar  composition,  unless  the  water  in  which  they  are  boiled  is  used 
as  a potage  or  soupe  maigre.  The  Irish  peasant’s  demand  for  “ a stone 
in  the  middle  ” of  his  potato  may  be  due  to  the  better  retention  of  the 
potash  by  the  under-cooked  tuber. 


of  gourds  now  adorning  the  rafters  of  the  lily  house  at  Kew,  where, 
as  a matter  of  course,  it  may  be  seen  in  flower  in  its  season.  A very 
considerable  proportion  of  the  cucurbits  produce  yellow  flowers,  of  the 
cucumber,  melon,  and  pompion  pattern.  But  here  we  see  a bold 
departure  from  the  prevailing  style  of  the  family,  the  flowers  being 
snow  white,  and  fringed  like  a parasol,  making  a very  striking  appear- 
ance as  contrasted  with  the  broad,  palmate,  dark  green  leaves. 
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There  are  some  half-dozen  species  of  snake  gourds  recorded,  the 
principal  of  which  are  T.  anguina,  T.  colubrina,  and  T.  palmata.  They 
are  common  in  damp  woods  in  India,  and  if  conspicuously  beautiful 
when  in  flower,  they  may  be  described  as  daringly  brilliant  when  their 
scarlet  fruits  are  ripe.  In  the  remarks  that  accompany  the  figures  in 
G.M.,  July  3,  the  snake  gourds  are  referred  to  as  edible,  a 
point  that  may  be  again  insisted  on,  because  their  looks  seem 
to  forbid  their  appearance  on  the  table.  Few  would  grow  them  for 
any  reason  other  than  their  beauty,  but  it  is  an  important  matter  in 
connection  with  every  garden  plant  whother  or  not  it  may  be  eaten 
with  safety. 


ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS  FOR  WINTER  FLOWERING. 

By  William  Cole,  The  Grove  Vineyard,  Feltham. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  any  class  of  plants  which  will  furnish  a more 
abundant  supply  of  flowers  during  the  winter  months  in  proportion  to 
the  space  occupied  than  the  zonal  pelargoniums ; and  there  are  certainly 
no  plants  that  will  produce  a more  brilliant  display  of  colour.  They 
are,  indeed,  quite  unsurpassed  in  their  way,  and  where  a liberal  supply 
of  cut  flowers  is  required  from  October  until  the  March  following  they 
are  simply  invaluable.  To  obtain  the  best  possible  results  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  zonals  for  winter  flowering  there  are  two  condi- 
tions that  must  be  complied  with,  one  being  to  prepare  a stock  of 
vigorous  well-established  plants  in  the  course  of  the  summer  and 
autumn,  and  the  other  to  provide  them  with  a light,  airy  structure 
in  which  they  can  be  assisted  with  a little  artificial  heat  when  neces- 
sary for  maintaining  them  in  a progressive  state  and  drying  up  the 
superfluous  moisture  during  periods  of  damp  weather. 

To  prepare  a suitable  stock  it  will  be  necessary  to  begin  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible,  and  to  select  plants  of  a moderate  degree  of 
strength.  It  matters  not  whether  they  are  in  three  or  five  inch  pots, 
but  a preference  should  be  given  to  examples  that  have  been  once 
stopped  and  are  furnished  with  from  two  to  four  shoots  each.  In  any 
case  the  plants  must  have  filled  their  pots  with  roots,  and  be  growing 
vigorously,  because  of  the  loss  of  time  that  would  ensue  from  commenc- 
ing with  small  weakly  plants.  Having  selected  the  examples,  prepara- 
tions must  be  commenced  for  transferring  them  to  larger  pots.  One 
shift  will  suffice,  and  it  is  a good  rule  in  repotting  to  put  those  in  small 
sixties  into  five-inch  pots,  those  in  large  sixties  into  six- inch  pots,  and 
to  shift  from  five-inch  pots  toothers  eight  inches  in  diameter.  The  pots 
must  be  carefully  prepared,  for  if  the  drainage  is  not  thoroughly 
efficient  the  soil  will  become  more  or  less  sour,  to  the  injury  of  the 
roots.  The  quantity  of  crocks  in  each  pot  must  of  course  be  deter- 
mined by  its  size,  and  as  a guide  to  the  inexperienced  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  the  layers  should  range  in  thickness  from  one  inch  in  the 
five-inch  pots  to  two  inches  in  those  eight  inches  in  diameter.  The 
crocks  must,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  practice,  be  covered  with 
some  loose  material,  to  prevent  the  fine  soil  intermixing  with  them 
and  interfering  with  the  ready  escape  of  the  superfluous  water.  The 
compost  most  suitable  for  zonals  intended  for  the  production  of  winter 
flowers  is  one  consisting  of  mellow  turfy  loam  four  parts,  and  well- 
rotted  manure  and  sharp  silver  sand  one  part  each.  It  is  advisable  to 
use  the  soil  in  a rather  rough  state,  and  in  repotting  care  must  be 
taken  to  press  the  new  soil  moderately  firm. 

The  plants  as  they  are  shifted  should  be  stood  on  a bed  of  coal 
ashes,  made  up  in  an  open,  sunny  position,  and  there  remain  until  the 
early  part  of  September,  the  exact  time  for  removing  them  under  glass 
being  determined  by  the  weather.  They  must  not  be  subjected  to  frost, 
and  they  ought  not  to  be  exposed  to  long-continued  rains,  for  when 
exposed  to  an  excess  of  moisture  late  in  the  summer  the  growth  be- 
comes much  too  soft  to  produce  a good  display  of  flowers  during  the 
winter.  Consequently  it  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  as  soon  as 
a period  of  wet  weather  sets  in  after  the  middle  of  August  they  ought 
to  be  removed  tinder  glass,  and  until  the  end  of  September  a frame 
will  be  in  every  way  suitable  for  them.  The  watering  must  have  the 
care  its  importance  demands,  and  until  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots 
a moderate  supply  will  be  sufficient.  At  no  time  should  the  water  supply 
be  excessive,  but  it  must  be  sufficient  to  maintain  the  soil  in  a nice 
moist  state. 

For  their  winter  quarters  there  is  no  place  more  suitable  than  a 
span-roof  house  of  moderate  dimensions  in  which  they  can  be  placed 
near  the  glass  and  enjoy  a free  circulation  of  air  about  them  when  tho 
weather  is  favourable  to  ventilation.  The  water  supply  during  the 
winter,  as  in  the  autumn,  must  be  carefully  regulated  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  plants.  Towards  the  spring  thosi  showing  signs 
of  exhaustion  may  be  assisted  with  occasional  supplies  of  weak  liquid 
manure  or  receive  a top  dressing  of  some  approved  fertilizer,  but 
generally  speaking  they  will  continue  to  grow  freely  and  bloom  pro- 
fusely until  the  spring  is  far  advanced  without  the  aid  of  stimulants. 
Tho  temperature  most  suitable  is  one  ranging  between  50  deg.  and  60 
deg.,  and  fire  heat  should  be  employed  when  the  temperature  is  likely 
to  fall  much  below  55  deg.  A little  fire  heat  will  also  be  necessary  in 
close,  moist  weather  to  prevent  an  excess  of  atmospheric  humidity. 

It  may  probably  houseful  to  suggest  that  a sharp  look-out  must  be 
kept  during  the  autumn  months  for  the  green  caterpillars,  which  fre- 
quently do  much  injury  to  the  foliage  when  allowed  to  go  unchecked. 


QUEEN  OF  BEVERAGES. — IlofroHliing  tho  woary,  stimulating  tho  inactive),  soothing 
tho  invalid,  cheering  tho  itooial. — PuitK  Tha  alone,  by  its  intrinsic  and  oxoollont  qualities, 
“ pales  the  lire  ” of  all  other  drinks. — A cup  of  aoodtea  is  always  welcomo,  as  proved  by  tho 
fact  that  0,000,000  (six  million)  packets  of  Horniman’s  I*nre  Tea  are  sold  everv  year  by 
4,0)0  duly  appointed  Agents,  C'/umistfl  and  Confeciion&rs.  Tho  description,  if  Black,  Groon, 
or  Mixed  Tea,  also  tho  retail  price,  is  plainly  printed  on  each  packet,  with  tho  Importers’ 
warranty  that  their  ton  is  free  from  all  adulteration.  Homo  unscrupulous  persons  copy  the 
labels,  wrappers,  Ac.,  used  by  Messrs.  Horniman,  purchasers  are  therefore  cautioned  to  avoid 
Kpuriom  imlationH.  Hoe  advertisements  in  all  papors,  and  at  tho  railway  stations. — [Advt.] 


Hates  af  ©Iisertratum. 
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PEAS. 

Although  several  sorts  have  been  infested  with  thrips,  we  have  had 
a good  supply.  The  varieties  which  have  done  the  best  are  the  follow- 
ing : For  early  crop,  Wheeler’s  First  Early.  This  has  done  very  well 
indeed ; I can  always  depend  on  this  variety  for  a good  early  crop. 
Wheeler’s  Express  is  the  earliest  wrinkled  marrow  pea  I know,  excel- 
lent flavour,  and  a good  cropper.  I should  recommend  everyone  to 
give  it  a trial.  It  is  a dwarf  pea  about  two  feet.  Other  varieties  that 
have  done  well  are:  Day’s  Early  Sunrise,  G.  F.  Wilson,  Telegraph, 
Telephone,  Prizetaker,  Walker’s  Perpetual,  and  Charles  the  First.  The 
last-named  is  an  excellent  blue  wrinkled  marrow  pea,  very  prolific, 
peas  large,  of  the  finest  quality.  The  seed  was  sent  to  me  from  a 
friend  for  trial,  but  I believe  R.  Smith  and  Co.,  of  Worcester,  sent  it 
out  originally,  and  keep  the  true  stock.  John  Aplin. 

CARTER’S  PURPLE  TOP  YELLOW  STRAPLEAF  TURNIP. 

We  sow  very  early  in  the  season  the  extra  early  Munich  turnip, 
which  comes  in  very  useful  for  soups,  &e.,  but,  being  so  strong,  I should 
not  recommend  it  for  any  other  purpose.  We  made  a second  sowing 
of  the  Purple  Top  Yellow  Strapleaf  Turnip,  and  also  of  Snowball.  A 
great  many  of  the  latter  ran  away  to  seed,  whereas  of  the  former,  that 

is,  the  yellow  strap  leaved,  not  one  has  done  so,  and  we  have  been 

drawing  for  several  weeks  past  very  nice  turnips,  which  are  mild  and 
well  flavoured.  J.  A. 

CARNATION  GENERAL  STEWART. 

This  beautiful  clove  well  deserved  the  distinction  of  a first-class 
certificate  conferred  on  it  by  the  judges  at  the  exhibition  of  N.C.S., 
July  27.  The  flowers  are  not  so  fragrant  as  those  of  the  old  Crimson 
Clove,  but  they  are  not  wanting  in  odour,  and  they  are  of  a bright 
marone  crimson.  Under  ordinary  cultivation  the  flowers  are  of  medium 
size,  measuring  about  an  inch  and  a-half  in  diameter,  and  are  produced 
in  marvellous  profusion.  A strong  plant  will  produce  fifty  or  sixty 
blooms  of  a suitable  size  for  decorative  purposes.  The  growth  is 
decidedly  tall,  and  as  the  stems  are  rather  thin  and  wiry  they  require 
the  support  of  stakes.  G.  G, 

HARDINESS  OF  CARNATIONS. 

In  the  very  interesting  report  of  Mr.  Rowan’s  carnations  at  Clap- 
ham,  Mr.  Dean  refers  to  the  fact  that  some  plants  bedded  out  in  the 
autumn  passed  through  the  winter,  and  he  mentions  also  that  many  old 
plants  perished  while  young  plants  were  uninjured.  I am  not  disposed 
to  question  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Dean’s  statements,  but  in  the  interest 
of  beginners  in  the  cultivation  of  carnations  and  picotees  it  appears 
desirable  to  say  that  neither  young  nor  old  plants  can  be  depended  upon 
to  pass  through  the  winter  uninjured  without  protection.  I agree  with 
Mi*.  Dean  that  old  plants  are  more  likely  to  suffer  in  a severe  winter 
than  those  raised  from  layers  in  the  summer  previous,  but  the  latter  are 
so  far  liable  to  injury  from  an  excess  of  wet  or  cold  that  those  who 
expose  them  incur  the  risk  of  losing  their  stock.  I can  speak  with  some 
degree  of  confidence  upon  this  point.  Last  winter  I made  the  experi- 
ment of  growing  the  whole  of  my  collection  of  seifs,  which  comprised 
about  forty  varieties  new  and  old,  and  consisted  of  between  forrr  and  five 
hundred  plants,  and  the  results  were  not  such  as  to  induce  me  to  repeat 

it.  The  winter  was  exceptionally  severe,  and  with  the  exception  of 

between  twenty  and  thirty  plants  the  whole  coll  ction  was  annihilated, 
the  few  plants  which  escaped  death  being  so  crippled  that  they  have 
presented  a miserable  appearance  throughout  the  season,  and  bloomed 
most  unsatisfactorily.  Some  of  the  layers  were  taken  off  and  planted 
out,  whilst  the  others  remained  undisturbed  on  the  stools,  my  inten- 
tion being  to  plant  them  out  early  In  the  spring.  Both  sections  suffered 
in  about  the  same  degree,  and  quite  satisfied  me  that  there  is  no 
advantage  in  taking  off  the  layers  and  planting  them  out  as  soon  as 
they  are  rooted.  In  the  matter  of  soil  and  situation  nothing  could  well 
have  been  more  favourable  to  the  preservation  of  the  plants,  for  tho 
soil  is  a deep  and  rather  light  and  decidedly  well-drained  loam,  and  the 
garden  is  well  sheltered.  The  show  carnations  and  picotees  that  were 
potted  up  and  placed  at  the  foot  of  a wall  having  a south  aspect,  and 
protected  with  mats  in  severe  weather, 'came  through  the  winter  very 
well,  a comparatively  small  proportion  only  having  perished.  In  taking 
a broad  view  of  the  matter,  it  may  be  said  that  a very  great  risk  is 
incurred  in  leaving  choice  carnations  and  picotees  in  open  beds  and 
borders,  although  many  will  pass  through  a mild  winter  without  injury. 
Plants  that  are  two  years  old  will,  when  in  a thoroughly  healthy  condi- 
tion, produce  a very  fine  display  of  flowers,  but  young  plants  in  a thrifty 
state  will  not  fail  to  bloom  with  sufficient  freedom  to  satisfy  tho 
cultivator.  George  Gordon. 

A LONG-KEEPING  APPLE. 

I have  an  apple  tree  in  my  garden  which  usually  produces  a fair 
crop.  They  are  so  hard,  however,  that  1 havo  seldom  made  any  uso  of 
them.  Last  November  I put  a quantity  of  them  in  a heap  in  the  garden 
and  covered  them  over  with  soil.  On  taking  them  out  in  tho  beginning 
of  Juno  I was  surprised  to  find  thorn  so  good  as  they  are,  and  1 send 
you  a few  for  your  opinion,  and  also  for  the  namo.  J.  McG. 

[Tho  apple  is  tho  Cockpit,  ono  of  tho  most  certain  and  abundant 
croppers  in  tho  north  of  England.  Tho  samples  sent  are  much  below 
tho  average  size,  an  indication  that  tho  troo  is  insufficiently  nou- 
rished, probably  too  dry  at  tho  root.  Tho  mode  of  softening  them 
adopted  by  our  correspondent  is  ingenious.  On  tho  5th  of  August, 
when  we  first  saw  them,  they  wore  sound,  very  little  shrivelled,  and 
emitted  an  agreeable  odour. — Ed.] 
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Calls  at  fittrsmes. 

♦ — 

MESSRS.  W.  CLIBRAN  AND  SON’S,  ALTRINCHAM. 

Few  establishments  illustrato  in  a moro  striking  manner  tho  remarkable 
development  which  commercial  horticulture  has  undergone  of  late  yoars  than 
tho  Oldliold  Nursorios,  Altrincham,  belonging  to  Mossrs.  W.  Clibran  and  Son, 
which  aro  now  so  woll  known  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  Commencing 
business,  as  they  tell  us  in  their  trade  announcements,  fifteen  yoars  ago,  with 
half  an  aero  of  ground,  one  man,  and  about  one  thousandfeet  of  glass,  tho  trade 
has  so  rapidly  extended  on  all  sides  that  their  nursorios  now  comprise  about 
sixty  acres,  of  which  more  than  two  are  covered  with  glass,  and  the  labour  bill 
amounts  annually  to  nearly  £3,000.  It  would  beinterestingtoknow  by  whatmeans 
such  enormous  results  have  been  obtained  in  suoh  a comparatively  short  time, 
and  in  face  of  a sluggish  condition  of  other  branches  of  industry.  But  probably 
an|explanation  of  the  success  which  has  been  achieved  by  the  firm  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  from  the  first  they  have  reoognised  the  importance  of 
paying  due  regard  to  the  selection  of  varieties  in  the  several  classes  and  the 
production  of  strong  hoalthy  plants,  and  have  also  been  careful  to  keep  cul- 
tivators well  informed  as  to  the  character  of  their  stock  and  the  description 
of  plants  they  have  to  offer. 

The  Oldfield  Nurseries  are  within  fifteen  minutes’  walk  of  Altrincham 
Station,  which  is  seven  miles  distant  from  Manchester,  and  they  are  readily 
reached  also  by  way  of  the  Broadheath  and  the  West  Timperley  Stations,  the 
distance  in  each  case  being  under  a mile.  From  the  first -mentioned  of  the 
three  stations  it  is  a delightful  walk,  for  the  gardens  of  the  various  residences 
that  are  passed  are  well  kept  and  liberally  furnished  with  rhododendrons  and 
flowering  trees,  which  in  the  middle  of  June,  when  we, were  at  the  nurseries, 
were  in  the  full  flush  of  their  beauty.  The  rhododendrons  are  indeed  one  of 
the  great  features  of  the  gardens  of  the  district,  and  do  not  fail  to  at  once 
arrest  the  attention  of  those  who  are  interested  in  horticultural  matters.  In 
walking  through  the  houses  and  the  quarters  of  the  nurseries  it  soon  becomes 
evident  that  the  Messrs.  Clibran  are  not  prejudiced  in  favour  of  any  particular 
classes  of  plants,  for  there  is  hardly  one  that  obtains  the  attention  of  cultivators 
which  is  not  represented  by  a stock  remarkable  for  its  magnitude.  Stove 
and  greenhouse  plants,  hardy  flowers,  ferns,  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  and 
roses,  are  all  represented  by  collections  of  the  most  complete  character,  and,  as 
indicated  by  the  catalogue  issued  by  the  firm,  there  are  but  few  varieties  of 
either  flowering  or  ornamental-leaved  plants  that  are  not  represented. 

In  the  structures  devoted  to  the  plants  that  thrive  in  the  conservatory  and 
greenhouse  there  are  numerous  subjects  of  special  interest.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned as  a point  of  some  importance  that  the  firm  have  after  various  experi- 
ments devised  a method  by  which  they  can  propagate  Acacia  pubescens  almost 
as  readily  as  any  of  the  soft-wooded  plants.  There  is  no  great  difficulty  in 
raising  this  acacia  from  seed  when  the  seed  can  be  obtained,  but  according  to 
the  experience  of  the  firm  the  greater  proportion  of  the  seed  imported  as  that 
of  this  species  is  simply  seed  of  A.  affinis,  a very  distinct  plant.  The  true  A. 
pubescens  has  very  elegant  foliage,  and  produces  a profusion  of  bright  yellow 
and  delightfully  fragrant  flowers.  Not  less  interesting  in  its  way  is  Clianthus 
magnificus,  which,  planted  out  in  one  of  the  cool  houses,  grows  so  vigorously  and 
blooms  so  freely  as  to  surprise  those  whose  experience  with  the  “ Glory  Peas  ” 
is  limited  to  the  miffy  C.  Dampieri,  which,  with  the  greatest  skill,  can  seldom 
be  kept  in  a healthy  condition  after  the  second  year.  Some  of  the  plants  have 
occupied  their  present  position  upwards  of  six  years,  and  all  are  in  the  most 
luxuriant  condition,  and  annually  produceja  profusion  of  their  brilliant  scarlet 
flowers  ; the  racemes,  we  were  assured,  being  produced  at  nearly  everv  joint. 
Those  fine  old  plants,  Luculia  gratissima  and  Rogiera  gratissima,  would  appear  to 
be  acquiring  a high  degree  of  popularity,  for  they  are  grown  in  large  quantities 
and  are  in  brisk  demand.  Until  recently  the  last-mentioned  was  grown  in 
the  stove,  but  it  has  been  found  to  succeed  more  satisfactorily  in  the  cool 
house,  in  which  it  produces  a profusion  of  its  large  cymes  of  flesh-coloured 
flowers  throughout  the  spring  and  summer  months.  Greenhouse  rhododen- 
drons, to  which  so  many  important  additions  have  been  made  during  the  past 
decade,  are  grown  in  immense  quantities,  and  of  the  numerous  varieties  repre- 
sented in  the  collection  special  mention  must  be  made  of  Countess  of  Derby, 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Fragrantissima,  Lady  Skelmersdale,  Princess  Alice, 
and  Sesterianum,  all  of  which  have  white  and  deliciously-scented  flowers. 
Chief  amongst  those  bearing  coloured  flowers  are  Duchess  of  Edinburgh, 
Duchess  of  Teck,  Javanicum,  Princess  Royal,  and  Taylori.  A portion  of  the 
roof  of  the  house  in  which  the  rhododendrons  are  grown  is  covered  with  the 
new  white  Passiflora  Constance  Elliott,  which,  when  we  saw  it,  was  flowering 
so  profusely  as  to  quite  surpass  the  most  free-blooming  of  the  passion  flowers 
previously  introduced.  Another  portion  of  the  structure  was  embellished  with 
Clematis  indivisa  lobata,  which  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
the  conservatory  climbers,  bearing  pure  white  flowers. 

The  houses  devoted  to  azaleas  and  camellias  contain  plenty  to  interest 
cultivators  of  these  two  important  classes  of  hard-wooded  plants.  That  they 
contain  all  the  best  varieties  in  the  several  shades  of  colour  may  be  taken  for 
granted  ; but  it  may  be  mentioned,  as  a point  of  some  importance,  that  the 
whole  of  the  camellias  are  propagated  at  home,  and  grown  from  first  to  last  in 
the  nurseries,  the  result  being  plants  in  a more  satisfactory  condition  for 
growing  on  than  those  which  pass  through  their  earlier  stages  in  a Continental 
nursery.  With  the  azaleas  are  associated  the  epacris,  which  are  also  grown 
m surprisingly  large  quantities,  the  two  most  popular  varieties  being  Eclipse 
and  Grandiflora,  which  have  exceedingly  handsome  flowers,  and  possess  the 
great  advantage  of  blooming  two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

In  passing  through  the  several  houses  devoted  to  plants  requiring  the 
temperature  of  the  stove  it  is  seen  that  all  the  principal  subjects  grown  for 
their  flowers,  and  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  leafage,  are  well  repre- 
sented. Note  was  made  of  some  splendidly-coloured  specimens  of  the 
remarkably  distinct  Draccena  Lindeni,  the  rich  golden  variegation  of  which 
presents  a striking  contrast  to  the  carmine-crimson  and  bronze  hues  of  the 
other  kinds.  Amongst  the  caladiums,  of  which  the  collection  is  remarkable 
tor  its  completeness,  is  Minus  erubescens,  a very  distinct,  small-growing 
variety,  that  forms  a capital  companion  to  the  well-known  Argy rites.  Minus 
erubescens  is  about  equal  in  height  to  Argyrites,  and  the  leaves  are  of  a 
brilliant  crimson  colour,  with  bright  green  margin.  Trained  to  the  roof  of 
one  of  the  stoves  was  Thunbergia  Harrisi,  a robust  species,  bearing  in  great 
profusion  large  blue  flowers,  which  well  deserves  to  be  more  generally  grown 
than  is  at  present  the  case.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  February  and  March, 
and  contribute  much  to  the  attractions  of  the  stove  during  these  months! 
Especially  noteworthy  amongst  the  ixoras  is  I.  Fraseri,  which  is  considered 
by  the  firm  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  newer  hybrids,  for  whilst  unsur- 


passed in  freedom  of  lloworing  it  is  singularly  effective  in  colour.  Euchari 
aro  grown  in  suoh  large  numbers  as  to  require  two  or  threo  spacious  structures 
for  their  accommodation,  and  the  stock  includes  all  the  kinds  that  have  been 
introduced  to  commerce.  With  reference  to  these  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
for  tho  supply  of  cut  blooms  for  decorative  purposes,  the  well-known  E.  ama- 
zonica  is  far  in  advanco  of  both  E.  Candida  and  E.  Mastersi,  and  that  the 
flowors  command  fully  one-third  moro  in  the  wholesale  market.  Ferns  occupy 
much  space,  all  the  more  popular  kinds,  such  as  Adiantum  cuneatum,  A. 
Pacotti,  A.  Fleming!,  being  grown  by  the  thousand. 

Soft-wooded  plants  necessarily  receive  much  attention,  numerous  large 
houses  being  devoted  to  show,  fanoy,  and  zonal  pelargoniums  and  herbaceous 
calceolarias,  which,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  were  gay  with  colour.  The  calceo- 
larias include  two  varieties  of  great  importance  obtained  from  crosses  effected 
between  Aurea  floribunda  and  one  of  the  herbaceous  varieties.  The  habit  of 
these  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Aurea  floribunda,  and  produce  huge 
heads  of  large  yellow  flowers.  The  flowers  of  one  of  the  varieties  are  of  a 
pleasing  sulphur  yellow,  and  those  of  the  other  are  deep  yellow.  They  are 
both  well  adapted  for  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory,  and  will,  it  is 
believed,  by  the  firm,  prove  of  immense  value  for  window  boxes.  Begonias, 
bouvardias,  solanums,  and  tree  carnations  aro  all  largely  grown,  and  amongst 
the  carnations  we  noticed  a remarkably  fine  yellow  variety  under  the  name  of 
Daniel  Adamson,  This  has  a good  constitution,  and  the  flowers,  which  are  of 
a bright  primrose  yellow,  are  of  large  size,  and  have  a long  pod  which  seldom, 
if  ever,  bursts,  a point  of  no  small  importance  in  estimating  the  value  of 
varieties. 

Of  the  outdoor  stock  it  is  impossible  to  speak  in  detail.  Suffice  to  say  that 
the  herbaoeous  plants  constitute  a very  important  feature,  occupying,  as 
they  do,  an  area  of  between  four  and  five  acres,  Violas  and  show  and  fancy 
pansies  are  evidently  at  home,  for  the  large  breadths  of  these  flowers  were  in 
the  most  luxuriant  state  of  health,  and  well  nigh  solid  with  bloom.  Equally 
remarkable  for  their  attractiveness  were  the  breadths  of  Primula  Japonica  and 
P.  Sieboldi,  both  of  which  thrive  most  satisfactorily  in  the  open  at  Altrincham, 
and  comprise  many  beautiful  and  distinct  varieties, 


LILY  OF  THE  FIELD. 

Lilium  chalcedonicum. 

The  lily  of  the  field,  is  not  of  necessity  a lily  of  any  kind  that  will  correspond 
to  our  definitions ; it  may  be  understood  as  a flower,  and  that  is  sufficient. 
To  make  a serious  botanical  study  of  the  purport  of  the  impressive  lesson  of 
the  lily  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  would  be  to  put  our  paltry  views  of 
Nature  on  a level  with  the  most  homely  and  searching  of  Divine  admonitions. 
It  must  suffice,  therefore,  to  say  that  the  frail  flower  painted  by  the  creative 
hand  surpasses  in  glory  the  greatest  works  of  man,  and  teaches  him  the 
sources  of  his  benefits  and  his  dependence  on  the  bounty  of  Heaven.  But 
associations  have  their  uses  to  the  mind  of  man,  and  it  is  neither  irreverent  nor 
unreasonable  to  ask  if  any  particular  lily  might  be  associated  with  the  lesson 
that  has  sunk  deeper  perhaps  than  any  into  the  human  heart.  There  are 
probably  only  two. species  of  lilium  common  to  the  Holy  Land,  at  all  events 
only  two  are  mentioned  in  Dr.  Tristram’s  “ Survey  of  Western  Palestine.” 
These  are  Lilium  candidum,  seen  wild  on  Lebanon,  and  L.  chalcedonicum, 
marked  as  not  seen,  though  known  to  be  in  the  country. 

This,  lily  is  known  in  gardens  as  the  scarlet  martagon.  It'is,  however, 
quite  distinct  from  Lilium  martagon , which  is  commonly  called  the  Turk’s 
cap  lily.  The  last  one  is  of  the  commonest,  but  a good  border  flower  for  all 
that,  and  one  that  has  many  forms,  as,  for  example,  the  pure  white  and  the 
Dalmatic,  the  colour  of  which  is  blackish-purple.  The  common  variety  is  of 
a dull  purple  colour,  by  no  means  attractive,  nevertheless  pleasing  and  useful. 

The  scarlet  martagon  is  not  common,  although  easy  to  cultivate  and  resplen- 
dent in  its  beauty.  In  the  later  days  of  July  it  presents  a liberal  head  of 
turban-shaped  flowers  of  the  most  brilliant  sealing-wax  red  colour.  It  is 
quite  hardy,  and  thrives  in  any  good  soil,  but  not  happy  in  a calcareous  soil, 
nor  in  one  that  is  of  a poor,  dry  nature. 

How  far  east  this  lily  extends  we  do  not  know.  It  is  probably  scattered 
through  the  temperate  parts  of  Southern  Asia,  for  we  meet  with  one  very 
much  like  it  in  Japan,  the  book  name  of  which  is  L.  calossum,  less  in  growth 
than  chalcedonicum,  but  serving  fairly  well  as  a smallish  copy  of  it.  Another 
nearly  related  kind  is  L.  carniolicum,  of  which  there  are  vermilion  and  yellow 
varieties. 

For  the  full  enjoyment  of  lilies  a considerable  extent  of  garden  is  neces- 
sary,  for  when  many  kinds  are  planted  in  proximity  their  several  (beauties 
seem  to  neutralise  each  other.  In  isolated  clumps  and  groups,  set  off  by 
masses  of  leafy  vegetation,  these  distinct  and  striking  flowers  appear  to  singular 
advantage.  Most  delightful  is  it  in  a walkthrough  a woodland  scene  to  come 
upon  great  clumps  of  L.  auratum,  the  golden-rayed  lily  of  Japan  ; or  the 
cream-tinted,  sometimes  buff-coloured,  L.  testaceum,  also  known  as  L, 
excelsum ; or,  most  noble  of  all,  and  least  of  all  understood,  L.  giqanteum, 
that  loves  a deep,  damp  bed  of  loam  or  peat,  and  needs  shelter  in  the  spring 
from  the  frosts  that  are  then  so  destructive. 

The  cultivation  of  lilies  in  pots  is  much  practised,  and  with  many  special 
advantages.  In  large  gardens  pot  lilies  are  needed  for  the  conservatory  and 
entrance  hall ; in  market  gardens  they  are  wanted  to  supply  cut  flowers  in 
advance  of  the  season  for  lilies  in  the  open  ground.  The  amateur  who  would 
succeed  in  growing  lilies  in  pots  must  observe  a few  golden  rules.  In  the  first 
place  the  potting  Bhould  be  completed  at  the  earliest  time  possible  after  the 
plants  have  flowered,  for  immediately  the  flowering  is  over  they  begin  to 
make  new  roots.  If  the  bulbs  have  to  be  purchased,  therefore,  orders  should 
be  given  early,  and  the  potting  should  be  completed  immediately  they  come 
to  hand. 

Another  golden  rule  is  to  ensure  perfect  drainage  by  packing  the  crocks 
with  care  before  the  compost  is  put  in  the  pots,  for  unless  surplus  water  can 
escape  readily  the  soil  will  become  sour,  and  the  plants  will  not  prosper.  As 
regards  the  soil,  a mellow  hazel  loam  containing  abundance  of  vegetable  fibre, 
such  as  loam  from  rotted  turf,  will  suit  any  lilies,  as  will  also  turfy  peat  of  the 
best  quality.  The  lovely  longifiorum  is  decidedly  partial  to  peat,  but  will 
thrive  in  loam  with  the  rest.  A calcareous  soil  is  not  good  for  any  of  them. 
Finally,  they  all  enjoy  liberal  watering,  and  abundance  of  light  and  air.  The 
common  white  lily  (L.  candidum ) and  the  long-flowered  (L.  longifiorum)  are 
often  forced  for  Easter  flowers. 

The  most  useful  of  the  garden  lilies,  and,  therefore,  those  that  should  be 
first  secured  by  the  amateur  who  is  as  yet  not  rich  in  lilies,  are  the  following  : 

L.  Browni,  with  very  large  trumpet-shaped  flowers,  white,  delicately  striped 
outside  with  purple.  L,  auratum,  a giant  of  its  race,  the  flowers  expanded, 
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with  yellow  stripes  on  a white  ground.  L.  candidum,  the  common  white  lily, 
thriving  almost  anywhere,  and  yet  a little  fastidious.  L.  chalccdonicum, 
thriving  best  in  a deep,  rich  loam.  L.  croceum,  good  and  cheap,  very  accommo- 
dating. L.  elegans,  usually  orange  red,  but  variable,  and  always  useful.  L. 
longijlorum,  a lovely  trumpet-shaped  flower  of  the  purest  white  ; it  requires  a 
peaty  soil,  but  it  is  not  very  particular.  In  a cold  locality  a sheltered  spot 
should  be  selected  for  it.  L.  tigrinum,  the  tiger-lily,  a very  thrifty  plant,  that 
is  not  particular  about  soil  or  situation.  It  is  very  gay,  and  some  varieties 
llower  late.  Hence  the  Laureate  puts  it  into  the  Autumn  garland  : 

Heavily  hangs  the  broad  sunflower 
Over  its  grave  in  the  earth  so  chilly, 

Heavily  hangs  the  hollyhock, 

Heavily  hangs  the  tiger-lily. 

— Familiar  Garden  Mowers. 


Work  fat  tjje  mtOi 

♦ 

CONSERVATORY  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

Camellias  must  be  examined  frequently,  and  supplied  with  water  according 
to  their  requirements.  Many  old  plants  will  be  found  wanting  water,  and  the 
best  way  to  deal  with  those  that  have  become  dust  dry  will  be  to  plunge  the 
pots  to  their  rims  in  a tub  of  water  for  half  an  hour,  to  thoroughly  soak  the 
ball.  If  allowed  to  continue  very  dry,  now  that  their  buds  are  set,  the  buds 
will  fall  off.  Young  plants  that  have  not  quite  filled  their  pots  with  roots 
must  be  only  moderately  watered. 

Calceolarias  required  for  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory  must  have 
attention  at  once  if  no  sowing  has  yet  been  made.  Sow  the  seed  in  pans 
well  drained,  and  place  under  a hand-glass  or  in  a close,  shady  corner  of  a 
frame.  The  seedling  plants  may  be  pricked  out  into  boxes  filled  with  turfy 
loam  and  placed  in  a frame  for  the  winter,  making  no  demand  upon  the  green- 
house for  their  keeping ; or  they  may  all  be  potted  at  once  and  wintered  in 
the  house,  in  which  case  they  will  begin  to  flower  in  May. 

Cinerarias  will  in  many  cases  need  to  be  shifted  on,  and  it  is  well  to  take 
advantage  of  the  forward  state  of  some  of  the  plants  to  obtain  a few  extra  fine 
specimens  by  encouraging  vigorous  growth.  Starvation  and  fly  go  together  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  cineraria.  Keep  the  stock  sufficiently  watered,  and  use 
a good  holding  compost,  and  there  will  not  be  much  fly. 

Greenhouse  to  be  cleared  out  and  cleansed,  and  if  needful  repaired  and 
painted,  and  made  ready  for  restocking.  All  woodwork  should  be  scrubbed, 
and  brickwork  lime-whited,  previously  stopping  all  holes  with  cement.  This 
process  will  clear  away  vermin,  and  do  much  to  prevent  mildew  and  other 
plagues  in  winter.  If  painting  and  glazing  are  not  done  at  once  the  house 
may  have  to  be  restocked  before  the  effluvium  consequent  on  the  operation 
has  been  dissipated,  and  losses  of  plants  will  be  the  result. 

Hard-wooded  Plants  that  have  been  exposed  to  all  weathers  in  pits  and 
plunge-beds,  and  in  the  flower  garden,  must  shortly  be  returned  to  their 
proper  places  in  the  greenhouse  for  the  winter.  It  is  not  that  there  is  any 
fear  of  frost  just  yet,  but  we  may  have  long-continued  and  chilly  rains,  and 
these  plants  ought  not  to  be  exposed  to  such  vicissitudes.  At  all  events, 
where  plants  of  any  value,  epacris,  boronias,  correas,  and  ericas  are  now  out  of 
doors,  let  the  first  cold  rains  that  occur  be  the  signal  for  housing  them. 

STOVE  AND  ORCHID  HOUSE. 

Orchids  in  full  growth  must  have  moisture  and  heat  sufficient  to  maintain 
them  in  health,  but  the  judicious  cultivator  will  not  often  have  to  use  much 
fire  heat  this  month.  Those  going  to  rest  to  be  encouraged  by  removal  to  a 
cooler  part  of  the  house,  where  they  must  have  less  water,  but  be  kept  plump 
by  frequently  sprinkling  the  paths  and  stages.  This  is  a good  time  to  divide 
old  plants  for  increase  of  stock  and  to  pot  on  small  examples.  Orchids  that 
have  been  a long  time  in  the  same  pots  need  top  dressing  with  fresh  material. 
Shut  up  at  four  till  the  third  week  of  the  month,  and  then  shut  up  at  three. 
After  shutting  up  syringe  gently  with  water  of  the  same  temperature  as  the 
house.  Temperature  of  Indian  house,  70  deg.  to  75  deg.  by  night,  75  deg.  to 
85  deg.  by  day  ; Mexican  house,  65  deg.  to  70  deg.  by  night,  70  deg.  to  80  deg. 
by  day. 

Stove  Plants  must  be  prepared  betimes  for  the  winter  by  gradually 
reducing  the  supply  of  water  to  such  as  have  completed  their  growth,  and 
exposing  as  much  as  possible  to  air  and  sunshine  all  hard-wooded  plants  that 
the  growth  of  the  season  may  be  completely  ripened.  Shut  up  early,  and  use 
fire  heat  if  needful.  Climbers  will  in  some  instances  need  to  be  cut  back  in 
order  to  obtain  an  immediate  and  quick  growth  to  produce  a late  bloom. 

FORCING  AND  ORCHARD  HOUSES. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  under  glass  should,  where  practicable,  be  fully 
exposed  night  and  day  by  removal  of  the  lights.  Thin  out  the  young  wood  of 
the  season,  to  promote  the  ripening  of  all  the  good  shoots  that  have  been  laid  in. 
The  borders  in  which  the  trees  are  planted  may  be  allowed  to  become  com- 
paratively dry  with  advantage. 

Pines  in  a growing  state  to  have  a moist  air  and  a steady  bottom  heat. 
Shut  up  early,  and  at  the  same  time  sprinkle  the  bed ; this  will  greatly 
help  any  frnit  now  swelling.  The  bottom  heat  for  pines  must  not  be  less  than 
90  deg. 

Red  SriDER  is  one  of  the  most  troublesome  of  the  several  pests  which  have 
to  be  contended  with  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit  under  glass.  A moist  atmo- 
sphere is  a great  preventive,  but  it  cannot  be  reliod  on  ; and  indeed  we  cannot, 
without  injury  to  eithor  vines  or  trees,  keep  tho  air  of  the  house  always  so 
humid  that  the  spider  cannot  obtain  a lodgment.  Syringing  operates  in  aid 
of  a moist  atmosphere,  for,  like  other  vermin,  tho  red  spider  thrives  best  in 
heat  and  dryness.  But  the  most  decided  rcpcllant  of  spider  is  a painting  of 
sulphur  on  tho  hot  water  pipos.  This  may  be  done  by  sprinkling  dry  sulphur 
on  tho  pipes,  or  by  making  a paint  of  sulphur,  clay,  and  water,  with  which 
the  pipes  should  be  painted.  Bo  caroful  not  to  raise  tho  heat  at  tho  same 
time,  for  if  tho  pipes  aro  hotter  than  the  hand  can  bear  fumos  destructive  to 
vegetation  will  bo  givon  off. 

Vines  from  which  the  fruit  has  boen  cut  will  bo  bettor  if  treated  tho  samo 
as  advised  abovo  for  poaohos.  If  tho  lights  cannot  be  removed,  open  all  tho 
ventilators  night  and  day,  and  slightly  roduco  the  number  of  tho  latorals. 
Vinos  in  pots  to  bo  laid  on  their  sides  as  soon  as  tho  loaves  decay,  in  order  to 
induco  a state  of  complete  rest ; but  they  must  bo  maintained  in  a growing 
state  until  tho  wood  is  well  ripened. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE  GROUNDS. 

Auriculas  require  repotting  annually,  and  where  they  were  not  shifted 
early  in  the  summer  the  present  moment  is  favourable  to  its  being  done. 
The  soil  should  be  full  of  fibre,  and  in  a sweet  and  fresh  condition.  Put 
the  offsets  in  thumbs  singly,  in  a sandy  mixture,  and  shut  them  up  close 
for  a week  ; this  is  better  than  inserting  them  round  the  sides  of  pots,  as 
they  can  be  allowed  to  fill  the  thumbs  with  roots,  and  then  have  a good  shift 
at  once. 

Chrysanthemums  should  not  be  stopped  any  more,  as  in  the  event  of  a 
cool  autumn  those  stopped  now  will  not  bloom  satisfactorily.  The  quickest  way 
now  to  secure  a few  nice  small  plants,  to  give  two  or  three  blooms  each,  is  to 
layer  the  shoots  in  pots.  These  late  layers,  if  taken  from  the  tops  of  strong 
shoots,  make  very  pretty  specimens  for  the  conservatory.  In  selecting  the 
shoots  for  layering  take  such  as  will  make  plants  of  good  shape  at  once. 
Many  ugly  old  plants  now  sprawling  about  to  the  discredit  of  the  place  might 
be  turned  to  good  account  to  supply  small  plants  by  layers. 

Herbaceous  Plants  may  be  divided  now,  and  many  may  be  raised  from 
seed  for  next  year.  All  the  low-growing  tufted  plants,  such  as  Aubrietia 
purpurea  and  Arabis  albida,  may  be  parted  so  that  each  little  tuft  has  a few 
fibres  ; if  shaded  and  kept  watered  for  a week  they  will  soon  make  new  roots, 
and  form  nice  tufts  to  remove  from  the  reserve  ground  to  the  borders  and  beds 
in  early  spring.  It  is  not  too  late  to  put  in  cuttings  of  Iberis  sempervirens, 
which  is  of  great  value  for  spring  flowering. 

Liliums. — The  time  is  at  hand  when  lilies,  having  lately  rested,  begin  to 
grow  again.  The  brief  period  of  rest  affords  an  opportunity  for  taking  them 
up  and  dividing  the  roots.  This  is  the  time,  too,  for  making  preparations  for 
planting  lilies  out  of  doors. 

Intermediate  Stocks  to  be  sown  in  pans  and  boxes  in  frames,  or  in  some 
shady  place  under  a wall.  When  large  enough  to  handle,  put  them  in  pots  for 
the  winter,  and  house  them  in  a light,  dry,  airy  pit.  A little  frost  will  not 
hurt  them. 

Strawberries  to  fruit  next  year  should  be  planted  at  once,  and  the  sur- 
plus runners  finally  removed  from  the  old  plants.  The  newly-planted  beds 
should  have  liberal  supplies  of  water  until  they  are  well  established.  Those 
rooted  in  small  pots  will  want  a Bhift ; repot  them  firm  in  a sound  loamy  com- 
post, and  keep  well  watered. 

Wall  Trees  may  now  be  trained  in  and  moderately  pruned  ; remove  the 
foreright  shoots,  and  all  superfluous  Bhoots,  however  well  placed,  and  train 
in  none  but  good  wood,  and  that  sufficiently  far  apart  that  it  may  ripen 
perfectly. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  FRAME  GROUND. 

Celery  to  be  earthed  up  with  care  after  heavy  rain  or  a good  watering. 
Take  care  the  soil  does  not  get  into  the  hearts.  It  may  be  useful  to  mention 
the  fact  that  celery  fly,  which  is  so  troublesome  in  many  gardens,  cannot  be 
destroyed  by  any  of  the  insecticides,  for  it  harbours  within  the  blade  of  the 
leaf,  in  which  it  causes  apparent  blisters,  which,  however,  are  not  blisters,  but 
places  deficient  of  parenchyma,  which  the  insect  eats  while  making  itself  a 
home.  Dusting  newly-planted  celery  with  lime  or  soot  may  do  something  to 
prevent  the  fly  laying  its  eggs  ; but  when  once  the  grub  appears  it  should  be 
crushed  by  pinching  the  leaf,  or  the  leaves  should  be  picked  off  and  burnt.  It 
should  always  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  leaves  are  as  much  needed 
by  the  plant  as  the  roots,  and  every  leaf  removed  tends  to  the  diminution  of 
its  vigour. 

Leeks  may  still  be  planted  out,  and  those  already  grown  to  a good  size 
may  be  earthed  np  to  blanch  them. 

SriNACH  must  be  sown  now  for  winter.  The  common  prickly  spinach  is 
an  excellent  variety,  but  the  true  Flanders  is  far  better. 

Turnips  may  still  be  sown  to  stand  the  winter,  but  it  will  soon  bo  too  late 
to  sow  any  kind  of  seeds  for  winter  crops. 

Winter  Greens. — This  week  offers  the  last  fair  and  favourable  opportunity 
for  securing  a sufficiency  of  winter  and  spring  produce  in  the  kitchen  garden, 
and  whatever  is  to  be  done  must  be  done  to  make  sure  of  supplies  at  a time 
when  it  is  impossible  to  get  them  up  quickly.  Plant  out  every  morsel  of 
winter  greens  that  may  be  left  in  seed  beds  or  where  first  pricked  out  to 
strengthen,  including  Broccoli,  Cabbage,  and  Kale,  if  the  breadths  already 
planted  are  not  likely  to  be  sufficient. 

Vegetables  in  Season  comprise  Broad  and  French  Beans,  Cabbages, 
Cauliflowers,  Cucumbers,  Lettuces,  Mushrooms,  Onions,  Peas,  Potatoes, 
Radishes,  Tomatoes,  Turnips,  Spinach,  and  Vegetable  Marrows. 


SCIENTIFIC  BEE-KEEPING. 

At  a meeting  last  week,  in  the  Conference  Hall  of  the  Colonial  and  Indian 
Exhibition,  Mr.  T.  W.  Cowan,  president  of  the  British  Bee-keepers’  Associa- 
tion, read  the  presidential  address  on  “ The  Development  of  Bee-keeping  as 
an  Industry.”  He  said  that,  although  invented  30  years  ago,  LaDgstroth’s 
hive  was  still  a pattern  of  simplicity  and  perfection,  and  its  principle  was  more 
popular  than  that  of  any  other  frame  hive  extant.  Every  change  in  the  form 
of  hives  had  been  made,  but  the  so-called  improvements  were  often  worse  than 
the  defects  which  they  professed  to  remedy.  The  British  Bee-keepers’ 
Association  had  given  a great  impetus  to  bee-keeping  by  adopting  a standard 
frame,  one  which  experience  had  shown  to  be  the  most  suitable  size  for  work- 
ing. There 'had  been  too  much  complication  in  hiv  e construction,  and  tho 
aim  of  the  association  had  been  to  promote  simplicity.  In  our  own  country  it 
waa  not  only  improvements  and  discoveries  in  methods  which  had  li3lped  to 
develop  boe  keeping  ; its  progress  was  largely  duo  to  the  co-oporationlwhioh  had 
existed  botween  bee-keepers  since  tho  establishment  of  the  firitish  Bee-keepers’ 
Association  in  1874,  and  tho  40  county  branohes  affiliated  to  it.  When  tho 
association  first  startod  it  had  but  few  members  ; now,  liowovor,  it  numborod 
10,000,  and  it  was  their  co-oporation  which  had  entirely  revolutionised  the 
system  of  bee-keeping  in  this  country.  The  end  thoy  sought  was  to  determine 
tho  principles  which  ronderod  successful  production  possible,  and  bee-keeping 
had  by  tho  agenoy  of  tho  association  roooived  such  benefits,  both  commercially 
and  scientifically,  as  mere  individual  effort  would  novor  havo  oouforrod  upon 
it.  Bee-keeping  had  now  boon  reduced  to  a soionoe,  and  was  oapablo  of 
becoming,  as  part  of  agriculture,  a groat  national  Industry.  As  yet,  however, 
it  was  in  its  infancy  ; and,  although  not  an  unimportant  branch  of  industry 
ovon  now,  hobollovod  it  was  but  a foreshadowing  of  what  would  bo  done  in  tho 
futuro.  Wo  woro  groat.ly  in  nood  of  schools  whero  tho  soionoo  could  bo  taught, 
and  where  tho  young  could  rooeivo  cortilioatos.  Our  agricultural  colleges 
should  take  tho  subjoot  up,  and  olassos  should  bo  formed,  as  woll  as  a working 
apiary  instituted  for  tho  Instruction  of  tyros.  In  Bonding  out  certificated 
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exports  the  association  had  dono  mnoh  ; but  this  work  should  bo  supplemented 
by  providing  rogular  training  under  able  teachers,  as  was  now  done  in  other 
countries.  Profitable  bee-keeping  was  not  now  as  common  as  it  would  be  in  the 
future,  for  it  was  an  oooupation  which  demanded  physical  as  well  as  mental 
ability,  whilo  the  natural  history  of  the  boes  must  bo  thoroughly  understood 
and  tho  reason  for  all  operations  known.  Success  depended  largely  upon  the 
queen-bees,  as  good  and  prolific  queens  were  alone  profitable.  The 
introduction  of  Italian  and  other  foreign  strains  had  done  good, 
bringing  to  us,  as  it  did,  frosh  blood  ; but  a great  hindrance  to  improvement 
had  been  the  introduction  of  oheap  queens.  The  demand  for  Italian  queens 
had  been  so  great  that  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  supply  had  deteriorated 
in  quality.  He  would  point  out  that  good  breeding  stock  could  only  be 
obtained  by  the  careful  selections  of  both  queens  and  drones.  With  regard  to 
the  constant  complaints  mado  as  to  tho  lowness  of  the  price  of  honey,  grumblers 
should  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  inci  eased  supply  which  caused  the  downward 
tendency  in  prices.  In  conclusion,  he  would  say  that  their  show,  the  largest  of 
the  kind  ever  held,  was  a testimony  to  the  progress  made  in  the  industry,  for 
In  the  worst  year  they  had  had  for  a long  time  there  were  340  entries  and  250 
exhibitors,  nearly  double  the  number  of  but  a few  years  before. 

After  some  discussion  had  taken  place, 

The  Rev.  G.  Raynor,  M.A.,  read  a paper  upon  “Queen  Introduction.”  He 
said  that  practical  apiarists  would  allow  that  upon  the  condition  of  a colony 
which  was  to  receive  an  alien  queen  very  much  depended.  When  the  bees 
were  in  the  midst  of  gathering  in  a plentiful  harvest  all  feeling  of  irascibility 
was  laid  aside  and  the  sting  remained  in  the  sheath.  In  the  summer  months, 
therefore,  when  the  honey  was  briskly  coming  in,  was  the  best  time  for 
changing  and  introducing  queens.  All  queens,  and  especially  virgin  queens, 
could  be  more  safely  introduced  when  the  bees  were  storing  honey  than  at 
any  other  time.  It  was,  however,  often  more  convenient  to  the  apiarist  to 
introduce  his  queens  in  the  spring  or  autumn,  i.e.,  in  time  of  dearth.  Taking, 
then,  a leaf  from  the  book  of  nature,  at  such  times  we  should  feed  our  bees 
continuously  for  a day  or  two  before  removing  their  queen,  during  the  time  cf 
introduction,  and  after  liberating  the  alien.  The  food  should  be  preseated 
from  the  top  of  the  hive,  since  that  plan  was  least  conducive  to  robbing  and 
produced  least  excitement  or  confusion  in  the  hive,  a state  against  which  it 
was  most  important  to  guard.  Mr.  Raynor  then  described  in  detail  the 
various  methods  of  direct  iutroduotion  and  introduction  by  cage,  concluding 
by  observing  that  he  had  simply  given  his  own  experience  of  the  various 
methods,  and  as  the  conditions  which  had  to  be  dealt  with  were  so  numerous 
and  diverse  the  method  which  succeeded  in  one  case  might  fail  in  another. 

The  Rev.  C.  F.  G.  Jenyns  next  read  a paper  on  “ The  Promotion  of  Bee- 
keeping among  the  Young.”  He  said  that  though  great  strides  of  progress  had 
lately  been  made  in  bee-keeping,  yet  that  progress  had  been  least  where  they 
would  have  liked  to  be  most,  viz.,  among  the  working  classes,  We  found  how 
difficult  it  was  to  break  down  the  stubborn  prejudices  of  old-fashioned  bee- 
keepers. Should  we  not  do  well  to  think  more  of  the  young,  and  try  to  teach 
them  what  bee-keeping  really  was  before  their  parents’  prejudices  existed  in 
their  minds,  or  at  least  had  taken  root ; there  was  nothing  in  bee-keeping  in  a 
small  way  which  was  not  possible  for  the  young  of  every  class  to  perform. 
The  subject  had  an  educational  value,  for  it  cultivated  habits  of  observation,  a 
love  of  nature,  and  induced  in  its  students  reasoning  and  thought.  It  would 
be  best  if  this  subject  be  undertaken  in  our  schools,  as  it  was  in  the  schools  of 
the  Continent,  but  we  could  not  wait  for  that  consummation.  He  would 
suggest  that  something  might  be  done  by  the  experts  who  visited  parish  after 
parish  giving  lessons  to  the  young  ; and  even  where  experts  could  not  be  pro- 
cured there  were  those  who  would  willingly  gather  a few  of  the  leading 
scholars  of  the  parish  together  and  explain  to  them  the  simpler  features  of  the 
art.  He  would  also  have  prizes  given  at  the  local  shows  for  young  bee- 
keepers, and  he  thought  that  an  inspection  should  be  granted  of  their  apiaries 
just  as  they  stood  in  the  cottage  garden.  He  would  also  suggest  that  much 
good  might  be  done  by  a column  in  the  Bee  Journal  being  devoted  to  the 
explanation  for  the  young  of  the  simplest  things  of  the  art.  If  we  had  at 
heart  the  interests  of  bee-keeping  among  the  working  classes  we  should  do  well 
to  sow  early  seed,  which  would  afterwards  bear  fruit  and  lead  to  intelligent 
and  profitable  bee-keeping  on  a much  larger  scale  and  in  a much  wider  field 
than  we  had  hitherto  seen. 
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FRUIT  TREES. 

The  information  which  I ask  below,  if  supplied,  will  perhaps  throw  light  on 
the  question  discussed  by  Mr.  Jean  Sisley  in  his  letter  at  p.  424 ; at  any  rate 
it  will  elucidate  the  question  of  the  fruitfulness  of  fruit  trees.  When  the 
Maker  of  all  things  was  about  to  give  the  Israelites,  rent  free,  but  subject  to 
payments  in  the  nature  of  tithe,  a fruitful  land  containing  very  fruitful  fruit 
trees,  which  they  had  not  planted,  He  gave  them  also  laws  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  land  and  trees.  One  was  that  every  seventh  year  the  land  itself 
should  keep  Sabbath,  besides  a jubilee  of  rest  on  the  fiftieth  year.  On  the 
occasion  of  each  such  fallow  the  fruit  trees  were  to  rest.  The  promise  of 
plenty  is  expressly  annexed  to  observance  of  the  commandment  (Lev.  xxv. 
1 22).  Then  the  land  was  to  be  taken  in  a series  of  sieges,  and  the 

besiegers  were  not  to  cut  down  the  fruit  trees  (Deut.  xx.  19). 

I next  refer  to  a law  which  borrows  light  from  those  above  quoted,  but  is 
quite  distinct  from  them.  The  Israelites  were  required,  when  they  should  have 
come  into  the  land,  and  themselves  planted  fruit  trees  there,  before  they  eat 
the  fruit  these  trees,  to  observe  two  conditions.  First,  for  three  years  none 
of  the  fruit  was  to  be  eaten  ; second,  the  fourth  year  fruit  was  to  be  holy 

i.e.,  to  be  treated  as  first  fruits  (Ex.  xxiii.  19,  and  Nehem.  x.  19).  From  the 
fafth  year  and  onwards  the  fruit  was  to  be  eaten  by  the  people.  An  express 
promise  of  fruit-eating  in  abundance  is  annexed  to  observance  of  this*  law 
(Lev.  xix.  23-5). 

I desire  information  as  to  this  law  of  not  gathering  the  fruit  of  fruit 

TREES  FOR  THREE  YEARS. 

1.  Does  this  law  receive  confirmation  from  ascertained  physical  oauses  ? 

2.  Gan  cases  be  adduced  where  this  law  has  been  followed  in  practice  in 
this  country,  and  with  what  results  ? 

3.  In  such  cases,  was  the  law  of  a seventh  year’s  fallow  for  fruit  trees  also 
observed  ? 

■ viQe  *n(i  the  olive,  fig,  and  orange  trees,  were  principal  fruit  trees 

in  Palestine.  Can  anyone  say  at  what  age  these  trees  commence  fruit  bearing 
in  the  open  in  Palestine  ? This  question  arises  when  one  considers  whether  the 
three  years  commenced  to  run,  not  from  planting,  but  from  first  fruit  bearing. 
London,  July,  1886.  James  Girdlestone. 
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ROYAL  OXFORDSHIRE  HOKTICULTUR AL  SOCIETY. 

Second  Summer  Show,  July  29. 

Under  favourable  circumstances  as  regards  weather,  this  society  held  the 
second  show  for  the  season  in  Headington  Hill  Park,  Oxford,  r>y  permission 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Morrell,  and  being  early  closing  day  in  the  city 
thero  was  a large  attendance  of  visitors. 

The  show  was  a large  one,  the  local  growers  appearing  in  force  ; tho  result 
of  which  made  the  competition  very  keen.  To  assist  in  making  the  afternoon 
still  more  enjoyable,  the  volunteer  fire  brigade  held  their  annual  competitions, 
and  between  these  and  the  terraced  flower  lawns  tho  visitors  divided  the  six 
hours  allotted. 

Plants.— For  a group  of  six  kinds,  stove  or  greenhouse,  G.  H.  Morrell, 
E«q.,  took  the  card  for  grand  speoimenB  of  Hsemanthus  grandiflorus,  Dracama 
Baptisti,  D.  metallica,  Dieffenbacha  Pearcei,  Croton  Johannis,  and  C.  variega- 
tum  ; Mr.  G.  Jacob,  Mill  Lane  Nursery,  Witney,  second,  staging  exceedingly  fresh 
examples  of  Pandanus  Veitchi,  Variegated  Pineapple,  Alsophila  Australis, 
Dracmna  amabilis,  Caladium  Cbantini,  and  a fine  example  of  Cattleya  Leopoldi ; 
Thos.  Arnall,  Esq.,  HeadingtoD,  third  with  a rotund  bush  of  Begonia 
Weltoniensis,  Eucharis  Amazonica,  Bougainvillea  glabra,  Latania  borbonica, 
and  a seedling  tuberous  begonia  with  (lowers  of  a light  crimson  colour.  For 
a specimen  stove  plant  Mr.  Jacob  had  a large  cycad  ; E.  D.  Lee,  Esq.,  Hart- 
well House,  Aylesbury,  second  with  Vinca  alba  oculata ; the  Warden  of 
Wadham  College  third  with  a beautiful  specimen  of  Adiantum  gracillimum. 
For  a greenhouse  specimen,  W.  Wootten- Wooten,  Esq.,  Headmgton  House, 
had  a very  fresh,  well-flowered  Erica  Parmentieriana  rosea  ; Mr-  E.  Thorne,  16, 
Kingston  Road,  Oxford,  second,  with  a huge  pyramid  of  Fuchsia  Beacon  ; 
Mr.  1'.  Anstiss,  third,  with  Davallia  canariensis.  For  hardy  plants,  the  premier 
card  went  to  Mr.  E.  Thorne  for  an  immense  bush  of  Niphetos  rose,  bearing 
about  sixty  blooms  ; the  second  placs  being  filled  by  an  attractive  example  of 
Lilium  Harrisi,  shown  by  Mr.  Joseph  Bates,  Blenheim  Nursery,  Oxford. 

1 UCHSIAS  were  of  large  size  and  in  good  condition,  and  as  arranged  in  single 
file  the  sixty  odd  specimens  made  an  imposing  show.  For  six,  the  Warden  of 
Wadham  College  was  awarded  first  for  Gustave  Dole,  Wave  of  Life,  Mrs. 
Marshall,  Star  of  Wilts,  Alba  coccinea,  and  Beacon  ; Mr.  John  Walker, 
Thame,  second,  for  Mrs.  Rundell,  Charming,  Grand  Duchess  Marie,  Rose  of 
Castile,  Warrior  Queen,  and  Mrs.  Marshall;  Mr.  Joseph  Bates,  third,  with 
Madame  Doo,  Mrs.  E.  Bennetr,  Solendens,  Earl  of  Beaconefield,  Beauty  of 
Bath,  and  Gustave  Dore  ; J.  W.  Watson,  Esq.,  fourth.  For  three,  Mr.  E. 
Thorne  was  first  with  Beacon,  Rose  of  Castile,  and  Mrs.  Marshall ; Mr.  J. 
Dearlove,  Cherwell  Street,  Oxford,  second  ; Mr.  Joseph  GreeD,  12,  Adelaide 
Street,  Oxford,  third. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  also  formed  a prominent  feature.  For  six  single, 
Mr.  J.  Bates  was  first  with  Edward  Sutton,  Mrs.  W.  Paul,  Mrs.  Turner,  Lady 
Sheffield,  H.  R.  Clifton,  and  a white  seedling  ; Thomas  Arnall,  Esq.,  second, 
with  Mrs.  Gordon,  Sir  H.  Stanhope,  Jeanne  d’Aro,  Mr.  John  Clifton,  Mrs.  Storey, 
and  Henry  Jacoby.  While  for  four,  Mr.  E.  Thorne  led  with  John  Gibbons, 
Majestic,  Lady  Emily,  and  Sir  H.  Stanhope  ; Rev.  H.  A.  Pickard,  Canterbury 
Road,  Oxford,  was  second  with  Circulator,  Sophie  Birken,  Captain  Holden, 
and  Mrs.  Pickard  ; Mr.  J.  Green  third.  Doubles  were  hardly  as  good  as  we 
have  seen  them  (many  of  the  trusses  having  a decaying  soft  pip).  The  best  four 
secured  the  card  to  the  Warden  of  Wadham  College  ; Owen  Grimbly,  Esq., 
Summertown  Villa,  Oxford,  second  ; Mr.  John  Calcutt,  Witney,  third.  For 
three,  Mr.  Thorne  took  the  card  with  neat  specimens  ; Rev.  H.  A.  Pickard 
second;  Mr.  J.  Green,  third.  Tricolors  were  presented  in  force,  and  proved 
an  interesting  class.  The  first  prize  group,  shown  by  Mr.  G.  Jacob,  included 
Mrs.  H.  Cox,  Empress  of  India,  Dolly  Varden,  Masterpiece,  Lady  Cuilum,  and 
Mrs.  Turner;  Mr.  J.  Mattock,  second  ; Mr.  C.  Jacob,  third.  For  four,  Mr.  E. 
Thorne  put  up  Mrs.  H.  Cox,  Lady  Cullam,  and  Macbeth  ; Mr.  J.  Green,  second  ’• 
Rev.  H.  A.  Pickard,  third . 

. Exotic  and  Hardy  Ferns  made  good  classes,  the  whole  of  the  exhibits 
being  very  fresh.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  selaginellas. 

Coleus  filled  a wide  stage  eighty  feet  in  length,  and  presented  a beautiful 
appearance,  as  it  was  filled  with  dwarf-grown  bushes.  For  six  Mr.  G.  Jacob 
was  first  with  the  Queen,  Major  Kitchener,  Ethel  Baxter,  General  Gordon, 
Pompadour,  and  Choulex  ; F.  Ryman-Hall,  Esq.,  Summertown,  second  with 
Mrs.  Sheriff,  Mrs.  Baxter,  Pompadour,  Queen  Victoria,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
and  Choulex  ; Thos.  Arnall,  Esq.,  third  with  Due  de  Montematre,  Gloire  de 
Rougemont,  Hendersoni,  Golden  Pheasant,  Ethel,  and  Mrs.  Sheriff.  While  for 
four  plants  Mr.  E.  Thorne  occupied  the  first  place  with  Due  de  Montematre, 
Harry  Fitch,  Pompadour,  and  the  Queen  ; Mr.  J.  Green  second  with  Queen 
Victoria,  Choulex,  Rainbow,  and  Mrs.  Baxter  ; Miss  Greswell,  39,  St.  Giles’ 
Street,  Oxford,  was  third  with  Queen  Victoria,  Pompadour,  Choulex,  and  the 
Queen. 

Begonias,  although  very  good,  did  not  form  a large  feature.  The  premier 
group  was  staged  by  Mr.  R.  Price,  Highfield,  Headington,  being  well  fur- 
nished with  bloom;  C.  D.  Batt,  Esq.,  The  Limes,  Witney,  was  second;  and 
Mr.  John  Mayo,  St.  Mary’s  Nurseries,  Oxford,  received  a special  prize. 

Double  Petunias  were  well  put  up,  but  chiefly  seedling  plants,  the 
blooms  large  and  nicely  marked,  Mr.  C.  Jacob  leading  with  six  plants;  Mr. 
G.  Jacob,  second  ; and  Mr.  J.  Calcutt,  Witney,  third. 

Cut  Flowers  made  a magnificent  display.  In  the  class  for  bouquets 
(twenty-four)  there  were  eight  collections,  and  in  twelves  four  or  five  collec- 
tions, the  number  of  handsome  bouquets,  ranged  in  three  rows,  filled  a space 
of  one  hundred  running  feet.  For  twenty-four,  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  was 
first,  Mr.  J.  Mattock  second,  Mr.  Joseph  Bates  third  ; in  the  class  for  twelve. 
Rev.  H.  A.  Pickard,  Mr.  T.  Anstiss,  Brill,  and  Miss  Greswell  divided  the 
honours,  the  whole  very  tastily  displayed. 

Roses, forthe  advanced  periodof  the  year,  were  regarded  as  being  thoroughly 
good.  Mr.  George  Prince  was  first  with  eighteen,  his  selection  being  Annie 
Wood,  La  France,  Madame  C.  W00J,  Merveille  de  LyoD,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Etienne  Levet,  A.  K.  Williams,  Queen  of  Queens,  Mrs.  Jowitt,  Adam, 
Francois  MicheloD,  Countess  of  Oxford,  Captain  Christy,  Marie  Verdier,  Mrp. 
George  Dickson,  Alfred  Colomb,  and  Alphonse  Soupert ; Mr.  J.  Mattock, 
second,  with  Paul  Neyron,  Pierre  Carnot,  Mdlle.  E.  Verdier,  Prince  Arthur, 
Victor  Verdier,  Etienne  Levet,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Marie  Verdier,  Horace  Vernet, 
Baroness  Rothschild,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Duchesse  de  Morny,  Annie  Wood, 
Madame  Lambard,  Harrison  Weir,  Marie  V.  Houtte,  Black  Prince,  and 
Comtesse  de  Serenye  ; Mr.  John  Walker,  third,  with  Baroness  Rothschild, 
Etienne  Levet,  Louis  Peyroney,  Paul  Neyron,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Sultan 
of  Zanzibar,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Charles  Lefebvre, 
Belle  Lyonnaise,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  Emilie  Hausburg,  Harrison  Weir, 
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Francois  Michelon,  Duke  of  Teck,  Comtesse  de  Serenye,  and  A.  K.  Williams. 
For  twolve  trusses,  Mr.  A.  Evans,  Marston,  was  first  with  Madame  V. 
Verdier,  Camille  Bernardin,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Alfred  Colomb,  La  France, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Xavier  Olibo,  Madame  G.  Luizet,  Marie  Rady,  Pride  of 
Waltham,  and  Louis  Van  Houtte;  Mr.  W.  Narroway,  Headington  Quarry, 
second  ; Mr.  R.  Price  third.  For  nine  Mr.  F.  Freeman,  3,  Park  Street, 
Oxford,  had  premier  honours  for  a very  level  lot  of  fresh  blooms  of  good  size 
and  colour;  Mr.  W.  Narroway  second;  and  Mr.  John  Tranter  third. 

Dahlias. — Although  early,  the  blooms  exhibited  were  fairly  well 
developed.  Mr.  T.  Anstiss,  first,  with  Rev.  J,  B.  Camm,  Mrs.  Gladstone, 
Oracle,  John  Wyatt,  Henry  Walton,  Chancellor,  John  Walker,  Condor,  and 
Prince  of  Denmark  ; Mr.  J.  Tranter,  second,  with  Hope,  Mrs.  Saunders,  Mrs. 
W.  Hall,  Prince  of  Denmark,  Mrs.  Jeffery,  and  Miss  Henshaw  ; W.  H.  Wall, 
Esq.,  Bampton,  third,  with  Flora  Wyatt,  Flag  of  Truce,  Admiration,  Mrs. 
Gladstone,  Muriel,  Henry  Walton,  Burgundy,  Condor,  and  James  Vick. 

Pelargoniums  in  a cut  state  made  a very  dazzling  show.  For  twelve 
Mr.  John  Walker  was  placed  first,  Mr.  J.  Bates  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Mattock 
third. 

Carnations  and  Picotees  were  a pretty  show,  though  somewhat  limited 
in  extent.  For  twelve  carnations  the  card  went  to  Mr.  Joseph  Lakin,  Temple 
Cowley,  for  good  blooms  of  Master  Fred  (Low),  Henry  Cannell  (Dodweil), 
Christa  galli,  Rifleman  (Wood),  John  Laing  (Dodweil),  Florence  Nightingale, 
Robert  Low  (Dodweil),  Cowley  Pet  (Lakin),  Charles  Phillips  (Dodweil), 
Delicata  (Dodweil),  Tom  Low  (Dodweil),  and  Jessica  (Turner) ; Mr.  J. 
Walker,  Thame,  second,  with  Thomas  Moore,  Flirt,  Sarah  Payne.  Matador, 
Ada,  Rob  Roy,  Jessica,  Ranger  Johnson,  Ajax,  Mrs.  Hurst,  Arthur  Medhurst, 
and  W.  Englefield.  For  six  Mr.  T.  Anstiss,  Brill,  put  up  the  best  Jot,  his 
var.eties  being  Sarah  Payne,  P.F.,  seedling  much  in  the  way  of  Rifleman, 
Jessica,  Robert  Low,  William  IV.,  and  Sarah  Payne,  P.P.B.  ; Mr.  J.  Tranter, 
second,  with  Arthur  Medhurst,  Ben  Simonite,  Mayor  of  Nottingham,  Henry 
Cannell,  Mrs.  E.  Winfell,  and  Edward  Adams  ; Mr.  G.  Kirtland,  Bletching- 
don,  Oxon,  third.  For  a dozen  picotees  Mr.  J.  Lakin  was  again  first,  his  box  con- 
taining Her  Majesty  (Adams),  Constance  HeroD,  Favourite  (Liddington), 
Jessica  (Turner),  Mrs.  Payne  (Fellowes),  Ethel  (Fellowes),  Clara  Penson 
(Wilmer),  Royal  Visit  (Abercrombie),  John  Smith  (Bower),  Edith  Dombrain, 
Miss  Horner  (Low),  and  Mrs.  Rudd  (Rudd);  Mr.  J.  Walker  second;  while 
for  six  Messrs.  Anstiss,  Payne,  and  Kirtland  divided  the  honours.  As  an  extra 
Mr.  Charles  Turner  staged  a fine  lot  of  blooms  of  carnations  and  picotees. 

Fruit  was  not  so  plentiful  as  is  sometimes  seen  at  the  July  shows  here, 
but  there  were  fine  pines,  peaches,  nectarines,  melons,  grapes,  apricots,  straw- 
berries, and  plums.  There  were  also  some  big  gooseberries  exhibited  by  Mr. 
W.  Broadfoot,  Shotover  House  Gardens,  Oxon,  which  were  much  admired  ; 
and  an  excellent  dish  of  Walburton  Admirable  peach 

Vegetables  were  a strong  feature,  the  broad  and  long  pod  beans  especially 
good,  while  Neal’s  Ne  Plus  Ultra  runner  beans  were  shown  in  abundance,  nine 
inches  long,  three-quarters  wide,  and  perfect  in  form.  Carrots  appear  to  have 
done  well  this  season,  and  peas,  chiefly  the  tall-growing  kinds,  were  truly 
grand.  Potatoes  were  large,  handsome,  and  clean.  In  the  class  for  Red  Rounds, 
first.  Queen  of  the  Valley  ; second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  Reading  Russet. 
Red  Kidney — Mr.  Bresee,  first  to  fifth.  White  Kidney — first.  Prime  Minister; 
second,  third,  and  fifth,  International ; fourth,  Snowflake.  White  Round — 
first,  Standard  ; second  and  third,  Sutton’s  First  and  Best ; fourth,  Sutton’s 
Favourite  ; and  fifth,  Sutton’s  Early  Regent.  Amateurs. — Red  Kidney — 
first,  second,  and  fourth,  Mr.  Bresee  ; third.  Trophy ; fifth.  Cardinal.  Red 
Round — first,  second,  fourth,  fifth,  Reading  Russet ; fourth,  Triumph.  White 
Kidney — first,  second,  third,  International  ; fourth,  Cosmopolitan ; fifth, 
Chancellor.  White  Round — first  and  second,  Rector  of  Woodstock;  third, 
Foxe’s  Seedling  ; fourth,  Sutton’s  First  and  Best ; and  fifth,  Chancellor. 

Sutton  and  Son’s  Special  Prizes. — For  these  five  exhibitors  competed, 
the  cards  falling  to  Mr.  James  Gough,  gardener  to  Sir  W.  Throckmorton, 
Bart.,  Buckland  Park,  Faringdon  ; Mr.  Geo.  Neal,  gardener  to  Philip  Southby, 
Esq.,  Bampton ; Mr.  Holland  Wingrove,  gardener  to  R.  N.  Byass,  Eeq., 
Roushara  Park,  Oxon  ; and  Mr.  James  Holton,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  the 
Provost  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  in  the  order  of  their  names. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  August  2 and  3. 

The  high  position  occupied  by  the  Northamptonshire  Horticultural  Society 
was  fully  maintained  by  the  exhibition  held  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  which, 
having  regard  to  its  extent,  the  excellence  of  the  majority  of  the  contributions, 
and  the  financial  results,  may  be  safely  described  as  one  of  the  greatest  horti- 
cultural successes  of  the  year,  The  show  was  held  in  Delapr6  Park,  the 
residence  of  J.  A.  S.  Bouverie,  Esq.,  which  is  conveniently  situate  within  a 
mile  of  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  is  In  all  other  respects  admirably  adapted 
to  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  put  on  this  occasion.  Some  five  or  six  immense 
tents  were  provided  for  the  accommodation  of  the  plants,  flowers,  fruits,  and 
vegetables  exhibited  in  competition  for  the  prizes  in  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty  classes  whioh  had  a place  in  the  schedule,  and  the  whole  of  the  space 
was  occupied  to  the  fullest  extent.  But  large  as  the  display  of  horticultural 
produce  invariably  is,  the  executive  of  the  society  does  not  rely  exclusively  on 
it  for  attracting  and  entertaining  the  public.  But  It  provides  good  music  and 
various  high-class  entertainments,  a liberality  which  is  very  highly  appre- 
ciated by  the  townspeople,  as  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  take 
£500  or  £000  at  the  gates.  This  year  the  attendance  was  exceptionally  large, 
and  on  Monday  the  visitors  poured  into  the  park  from  noon  until  the  evening 
in  snoh  a large  and  continuous  stream  that  although  there  wore  four  or  five 
entrances  they  were  barely  sufficient.  The  arrangements  were  admirably 
carried  out,  and  ft  may  be  mentioned  as  a matter  of  some  interest  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  judging  was  over  and  the  principal  tents  open  to  the 
visitors  before  noon. 

Flowering  and  Ornamental-leaved  Plants  were  presented  in  largo 
numbers  and  in  magnificent  condition.  Two  classes  for  mixed  collections  were 
provided,  and  the  entries  in  both  were  so  numerous  that  the  several  collections 
Bufliced  to  fill  an  immense  circular  tent,  at  the  same  time  producing  a splendid 
effect.  In  competition  for  the  prizes  in  thoopen  class  for  eighteen,  tocompriso 
equal  numbers  of  flowering  and  fine-foliage  plants,  the  first  prize  of  £18  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  for  a magnificent  collection. 
The  specimens,  all  of  which  were  of  large  size  and  in  a high  stnto  of 
development,  comprised  Allamanda  Henderson!,  Statioo  profusa,  Erioa 
Thompson!,  a handsome  pale-coloured  form,  Erica  Shannoni,  Ixora  coo- 
cinea,  rather  small,  but  furnishod  with  hugo  flower  trussos,  Bougain- 
villea glabra,  Allamanda  grandiflora,  Erioa  Marnookiana,  one  of  the  best  of 
tho  late-flowering  heaths,  Croton  Prince  of  Wales,  a vory  handsome  form, 
with  long,  twisted,  pendulous,  and  hlghly-ooloured  loaves,  C.  Sunsot,  unsur- 


passed in  brilliancy  of  colour,  C.  Queen  Victoria,  Dasylirlon  acrotrichum, 
Cycas  revoluta,  Latania  borbonica,  aud  Kentia  Fosteriana.  Mr.  W.  Finch, 
gardener  to  J.  Marriott,  Esq.,  was  a good  second  with  a collection  consisting 
exclusively  of  large,  well-developed  specimens.  Especially  noteworthy  were 
the  examples  of  Stephanotis  floribunda,  almost  solid,  with  its  large,  pure, 
waxy-white  and  deliciously-fragrant  flowers  ; Sobralia  macrantha,  dwarf  and 
beautiful  flowered  ; Eucharis  amazonia,  fully  four  feet  in  diameter,  and 
bearing  between  forty  and  fifty  flowers  ; Allamanda  Hendersoni,  Statice 
profusa,  Ixora  Williamsi,  and  good  crotons  and  palms.  Mr.  C.  Roberts, 
gardener  to  A.  Nicholson,  Esq.,  Highfield  Hall,  occupied  the  third  place  with 
a collection  consisting  of  specimens  bearing  the  impress  of  skilful  cultivation. 
The  most  important  of  the  specimens  were  Dion  edule,  Dipladenia  splendens, 
Gloriosa  superba,  Ixora  amboinensis,  Dipladenia  profusa,  a free-blooming 
variety,  bearing  delicate  pink  flowers,  Croton  fuscata,  a distinct  form,  with 
large  leaves,  richly  variegated  with  pale  yellow,  Ixora  Williamsi,  Allamanda 
nobilis,  and  Thrinax  elegans,  the  last-mentioned  being  one  of  the  most  perfect 
specimens  ever  placed  on  the  exhibition  stage. 

The  competition  was  very  spirited  in  the  gardeners’  class  for  ten,  to  com- 
prise five  in  flower  and  five  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage,  and  the 
collections  were  of  a high  degree  of  excellence.  The  first  prize  of  £9  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  W.  L.  Bird,  gardener  to  A.  Seymour,  Esq.,  Norton  Hall,  for  a 
capital  group,  which  included  large  and  well  finished  examples  of  Bougainvillea 
glabra,  Ixora  Williamsi,  Allamanda  Hendersoni,  Statice  profusa,  Stephanotis 
floribunda,  and  good  crotons.  Mr.  W.  G.  Miller,  gardener  to  R.  Loder,  Esq., 
Whittlebury,  was  a capital  seoond  with  a ^collection  in  which  there  was  a 
magnificent  hydrangea,  and  good  specimens  of  Allamanda  Schotti,  Stephanotis 
floribunda,  and  Vinca  alba-oculata.  Mr.  J.  Holland,  gardener  to  W.  Jeffrey, 
Esq.,  Billing  Road,  Northampton,  third  with  a good  group  in  which  both 
flowering  and  fine  foliage  plants  were  well  represented. 

Groups  for  effect  constituted  a feature  of  great  importance,  and  proved 
immensely  attractive  to  the  general  body  of  visitors.  There  were  two  classes, 
one  of  which  was  open  and  the  other  limited  to  gardeners  within  the 
county,  and  the  competition  was  so  keen  in  each  that  two  of  the  largest  of 
the  tents  were  occupied  by  them.  In  the  open  class  Mr.  J.  Cypher  was  first 
with  a highly  effective  arrangement,  in  which  the  crotons  were  especially 
good.  Mr.  J.  Parker,  Victoria  Nurseries,  Rugby,  was  a close  Becond  with  a 
group  at  once  rich  and  tasteful,  and  Mr.  C.  Roberts  was  third.  In  the 
gardeners’  class  Mr.  W.  L.  Bird  had  the  premier  award  made  in  his  favour 
for  a very  attractive  group,  in  which  two  large  finely-flowered  specimens  of 
Bougainvillea  glabra  were  conspicuous.  Mr.  Miller  was  a close  second  with  a 
group  in  which  the  examples  of  Eucharis  amazonica,  Vinca  alba,  and  V.  rosea 
and  the  Cockscombs  were  of  a high  degree  of  excellence.  Mr.  J.  Holland  was 
third  with  an  arrangement  evincing  considerable  taste. 

Coleus  and  Caladiums  were  well  represented,  the  first  mentioned  being 
particularly  good.  In  competition  for  the  prizes  for  six  coleus  Mr.  J.  Under- 
wood, gardener  to  J.  A.  S.  Bouverie,  Esq.,  Delapre  Park,  was  first,  staging 
large,  densely  furnished,  and  richly  coloured  specimens  of  Hendersoni,  Mrs. 
Steddall,  Princess  of  Teck,  Edith  Sentance,  Mrs.  Vaughan,  and  Lord  Beres- 
ford,  all  of  which  are  well  adapted  for  specimen  culture.  Mr.  J.  Knightley, 
gardener  to  Sir  Herewald  Wake,  Bart.,  Coinleen  Hall,  was  second  with 
medium-sized  specimens  remarkable  for  their  bright  colour.  Mr.  Farr, 
gardener  to  Sir  R.  Knightley,  Bart.,  Fawsley  Park,  was  third  with  excellent 
pyramids.  In  the  class  for  six  caladiums  Mr.  J.  Holland  and  Mr.  Farr  were 
first  and  second  respectively  with  neat  examples. 

Begonias  were  hardly  so  well  represented  as  might  have  been  expected 
in  a district  abounding  in  good  gardens.  The  premier  award  in  the  class  for 
six  begonias  in  flower  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  J.  Dovey,  gardener  to  F. 
Simson,  Esq.,  Spratton,  who  had  medium-sized  and  well-bloomed  specimens. 
In  the  class  for  six  begonias  with  ornamental  leafage,  Mr.  Garfirth,  gardener 
to  R.  Phipps,  Esq.,  Collingtree,  and  Mr.  Underwood  were  first  and  second 
respectively. 

Fuchsias  and  Zonal  Pelargoniums  were  both  staged  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  in  a condition  that  did  credit  to  the  respective  exhibitors.  For 
six  fuchsias  Mr.  Knightley  was  first  with  rather  large  and  beautifully- 
flowered  specimens  of  Beacon,  Arabella,  Souvenir  de  Chiswick,  and  other  good 
old  varieties.  Mr.  Beard  and  Mr.  Garfirth  had  the  second  and  third  awards 
made  in  their  favour.  There  was  a sharp  contest  in  the  class  for  six  double 
zonals,  and  Mr.  Underwood  was  first  with  well-finished  and  superbly-flowered 
specimens  of  Madame  Thibaut,  Wonderful,  Madame  C.  Baltet,  Guillion 
Mangeli,  Jules  Simon,  one  of  the  finest  of  the  double  pink  zonals,  and  F.  V. 
Raspail.  Mr.  Beard,  Great  Bington,  was  second,  and  Mr.  Knightley  third, 
both  having  good  groups,  differing  but  little  in  relative  merit.  For  six  zonals, 
single  varieties,  Mr.  Knightley  was  successful  in  occupying  the  first  place,  the 
plants  of  medium  size,  and  the  flower  trusses  finely  developed.  The  varieties 
were  Eureka,  Rev.  F.  Atkinson,  Olive  Carr,  J.  C.  Masters,  West  Brighton, 
Gem,  and  Lizzie  Brooks. 

Ferns  and  SelaginelLA*  were  very  unequal,  the  first-mentioned  being 
remarkably  good,  whilst  the  selaginellas  were  miserably  poor.  Mr.  Bird  and 
Mr.  Holland  were  the  two  most  successful  exhibitors  in  the  class  for  ferns, 
their  collections  comprising  good  specimens  of  Thamnopteris  nidus,  Davallia 
Mooreana,  Gymnogramma  chrysophylla,  and  Gleichenia  Mendeli. 

Cockscomrs  and  Gloxinias  were  numerous  and  of  a high  order  of  merit. 
Mr.  Knightley  was  first  for  Bix  cockscombs,  and  Mr.  Miller  and  Mr.  Under- 
wood seoond  and  third,  the  plants  dwarf  and  furnished  with  sploudid  heads. 
Mr.  Bird,  Mr.  Holland,  and  Mr.  Farr  were  the  successful  competitors  for  tie 
gloxinia  prizes,  and  in  the  class  for  achimenes  Mr.  Knightley  and  Mr.  Farr 
were  first  and  seoond  respectively. 

Cut  Roses  had  liberal  provisions  made  for  them  in  tho  sohedule,  and  were 
exceptionally  fine  for  so  late  in  the  season.  In  tho  open  olass  for  twenty- 
four  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Son,  Coventry,  were  first  with  superb  blooms  of 
Louis  Van  Houtte,  Heinrich  Sohulthels,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Etienne  Level, 
Mario  Baumann,  E.  Y.  Teas,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Captain  Christy,  Prince 
Arthur,  Countess  of  Rosebery,  Mdlle.  Annie  Wood,  Merveille  do  Lyon,  Dean 
of  Windsor,  Marie  Verdier,  Eclair,  a comparatively  now  hybrid  perpetual, 
with  well  formed  flowors  of  brilliant  scarlet  hue,  Louis  Poyroney,  Exposition 
de  Brie,  Emilie  Hausburg,  A.  K.  Williams,  Baroness  Rothsohihl,  Harrison 
Weir,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Henry  William  Eaton,  a flower  in  the  way  of  Mario 
Baumann,  and  Elio  Morel ; Messrs.  R.  Mack  aud  Sons,  Oattoriok,  N orkshiro, 
woro  seoond  with  an  oxoollent  box  of  blooms.  For  twelve,  open,  Messrs. 
Perkins  aud  Sou  woro  first,  and  Mr.  Bonnott,  gardonor  to  itov.  V . U. 
Jackson,  Stagsdon  Vioarago,  second  with  flowors  dillering  but  little  in  relative 
merit.  For  twolvo  teas,  opon,  Mr.  Bonnott  was  first  with  largo  and  delight- 
fully fresh  blooms  of  Catherine  Morinot,  Franolsca  Krugor,  Comtosso  do 
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Nadaillao,  Hon.  Edith  Qifford,  Maroohal  Niel,  Souvenir  do  Marie  Pernet, 
htondard  do  Joanno  d Arc,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Madamo  Lnmbard,  Niphotos, 
Madamo  \\  illormoz,  and  Jules  Finger  ; Messrs.  R.  Maok  and  Son  wero  second. 
In  the  classes  limited  to  residents  in  the  oounty  Mr.  Bonnett,  Mr.  P.  G. 
Ingrain,  and  Mr.  E.  Colo  wero  the  successful  competitors. 

Cur  Flowbrs  other  than  roses  formed  an  attractive  feature.  In  the  class 
for  twenty-four  bunohes  of  flowers  Mr.  W.  Finch  was  first  with  an  excellent 
collection,  in  which  were  good  bouquets  of  Allamanda  grandiflora,  Euoharis 
amazonica,  Dipladcnia  Brearleyana,  Bougainvillea  glabra,  and  Ixora  Fraseri. 
Mr.  J.  1 arkor  was  a good  seooud.  Bouquets  and  baskets  of  flowers  were,  on 
the  whole,  vory  poor  for  so  important  an  exhibition.  Two  of  the  bouquets 
were  an  exception  to  tho  rule,  and  these  wero  shown  by  Messrs.  Perkins  and 
Son  and  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  who  were  first  and  second  respectively  in  the  open 
class.  Neat  button  hole  bouquets  were  contributed  by  Mr.  Holland,  Mr. 
T.  Manning,  Kingsley  Park,  and  Mr.  T.  Baseley. 

Fruit  was  fairly  well  represented,  the  black  grapes  and  peaches  being  the 
most  noteworthy.  The  collections  were  few  in  number  and  rather  poor,  owing 
probably  to  the  poverty  of  the  prizes  as  oompared  with  those  offered  in  the 
plant  classes.  There  were  five  entries  in  the  classes  for  a dish  of  black  grapes, 
and  the  awards  were  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  H.  Birch,  gardener  to  Lord 
Northampton,  Castle  Ashby,  Mr.  W.  S.  Miller,  and  Mr.  Finch,  all  of  whom 
had  well-finished  Black  Hamburgh.  Mr.  E.  Cole,  gardener  to  Earl  Spencer, 
Althorp  1 ark,  also  had  an  excellent  dish.  In  the  class  for  white  grapes  Mr. 
Farr  was  first  with  Trebbiano,  and  Mr.  Bird  second  with  Foster’s  Seedling. 
There  was  a sharp  contest  in  the  class  for  peaches,  and  Mr.  Bird  aDd  Mr.  Finch 
were  first  and  second  with  Royal  George,  and  Mr.  Taylor,  Lamport,  was  third 
with  Dr.  Hogg.  In  the  class  for  nectarines  Mr.  Bird  was  first  with  Violette 
Hative,  and  Mr.  Farr  was  second  with  Elruge. 

^ eoetables  were  largely  shown,  and  on  the  whole  remarkably  good.  Mr. 
Bird,  Mr.  Taylor,  and  Mr.  Underwood  were  the  prizetakers  in  the  class  for 
fifteen  varieties.  Potatoes  were  plentiful,  and  in  three  of  the  four  classes  Mr. 
Bird  was  first,  and  in  the  other  the  first  place  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Allen. 
Mr.  Knightley  was  first  in  the  cucumber  class  with  a good  brace  of  Blue  Gown, 
and  Mr.  Underwood  second.  The  first  and  second  prizes  for  salads  were 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Garfirth  and  Bird.  The  vegetables  contributed  by  the 
cottagers  were  of  exceptional  excellence,  and  did  great  credit  to  the  large  body 
of  exhibitors. 

The  judges  for  plants  and  groups  were  Mr.  T.  Baines  and  Mr.  R.  Carr, 
Wei  beck  Abbey  ; and  for  fruits  and  vegetables,  Mr.  W.  Cole,  Feltham,  and 
Mr.  Smith,  Mentmore. 


ROYAL  SOUTHAMPTON  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  exhibition  of  the  above  society  took  place  on 
Saturday,  July  31,  and  Monday,  August  2,  and  was  opened  by  Princess 
Beatrice.  There  was  a general  display  of  bunting,  as  well  as  mottoes  of 
welcome  to  Princess  Beatrice,  and  other  devices,  the  whole  giving  the  town 
along  the  route  a very  gay  appearance,  and  doubtless  greatly  assisted  the 
society  by  attracting  the  public.  On  the  occasion  of  the  summer  show  of  last 
year  the  society  sustained  a serious  loss,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  favoured  by 
fine  weather,  as  on  this  occasion,  coupled  with  Royal  patronage,  it  will  more 
than  make  up  the  deficit  of  last  year. 

Plants. — In  the  open  class  for  twelve  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  six  in 
bloom  and  six  with  fine  foliage,  Mr.  Locke,  gardener  to  B.  W.  Cleve, 
Esq.,  Newcomb  House,  Crediton,  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  a grand  group. 
Amongst  other  specimens  were  those  of  Stahce  Holfordi,  Ixora  Williamsi, 
Croton  Warreni,  and  a large  and  fresh  specimen  of  Latania  borbonica.  Mr.  J. 
Cypher,  Cheltenham,  was  second  with  a collection  including  a grand  specimen 
of  Pheenocoma  prolifera,  and  Ixora  amabilis  and  Clerodendon  Balfouri  in 
excellent  style.  Mr.  Rann,  gardener  to  J.  Warren,  Esq.,  Handcross  Park, 
Crawley,  was  third,  his  best  specimens  being  Ixora  Williamsi  and  Allamanda 
Hendersoni.  In  the  class  for  twelve  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  six  in  bloom 
and  six  with  ornamental  foliage,  nurserymen,  there  were  three  good  groups. 
Mr.  J.  F.  Mould,  nurseryman,  Pewsey,  was  placed  first  for  a very  creditable 
group,  containing,  among  others,  Clerodendron  Balfouri,  Kalosantbes  coccinea, 
Cycas  revoluta,  and  Croton  Andreanum.  Mr.  H.  James,  nurseryman,  West 
Norwood,  was  second,  and  staged  good  specimens  of  Allamanda  Hendersoni 
A.  nobilis,  and  Dieffenbacha  Bausei.  Messrs.  J.  and  C.  Ransom,  nurserymen, 
Hill  Garden,  Hill  Lane,  were  third,  their  best  specimens  being  Croton  Morti, 
Statice  profusa,  and  Anthurium  crystallinum. 

In  the  corresponding  class  for  gardeners,  Mr.  E.  Wills,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Pearce,  The  Firs,  Bassett,  carried  the  leading  honours,  having  good  examples  of 
Clerodendron  Balfouri,  Statice  profusa,  and  Kentia  Fosteriana.  Mr.J.  Amys, 
gardener  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  E.  Yorke,  Hamble  Cliffe,  second,  with  Allamanda 
Hendersoni,  Rhynchospermum  jasminoides,  Stephanotis  floribunda,  and  Cycas 
revoluta  m fine  condition.  Mrs.  Hasleford’s  gardener,  Moor  Hill,  West  End, 
being  third  with  Dipladenia  amoena,  Bougainvillea  glabra,  and  other  good 
things.  In  the  class  for  nine  miscellaneous  plants,  not  less  than  three  to  be 
in  bloom,  the  first  prize,  presented  by  the  president,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Montagu,  was  easily  secured  by  Mr.  Molyneux,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Myers, 
Esq.,  Swanmore  Park,  Bishop’s  Waltham,  who  had  a grand  lot  of  specimens, 
among  which  were  Bougainvillea  glabra,  Croton  Queen  Victoria,  Tracbelium 
CffiruLea,  Allamanda  Hendersoni,  Croton  variegatum,  and  Latania  borbonica. 
Mr.  J.  Reynolds,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  H.  Crichton,  Netley  Castle,  was 
second,  staging  Croton  Morti,  Allamanda  Hendersoni,  and  Croton  majesticus, 
d>ee  • 8ardener  to  Miss  Todd,  Sidford  Lodge,  Shirley,  was  a good 

tulXCl. 

The  groups  of  miscellaneous  plants  formed  a fine  feature,  no  less  than  six 
groups  being  put  up,  and  all  were  of  great  excellence,  especially  the  first  prize 
group,  which  came  from  Mr.  H.  James,  nurseryman,  West  Norwood.  This 

consisted  of  very  light  palms,  dracaenas,  and  orchids,  set  in  a groundwork  of 

maidenhair  ferns,  which  had  an  edging  of  Isolepis  gracilis  and  Caladium 
argy rites.  Messrs.  J.  C.  and  H;  Ransom,  and  Messrs.  J.  Reynolds,  Wills, 
and  Amys  followed  in  the  order  in  which  their  names  are  given,  all  showino 
well-  I or  a collection  of  orchids,  to  occupy  a space  of  six  feet  by  four  feet, 
Mr.  T.  Osborn,  gardener  to  H.  J.  Buchan,  Esq.,  Wilton  House,  was  first  with 
a very  fine  group  containing,  among  others,  Dendrobium  Dearei,  Odontoglossum 
Uro  Skinneri,  and  Oncidium  Lanceanum. 

For  six  stove  or  greenhouse  ferns  (open),  Mr.  Wills  was  first,  Mr.  Locke 
second,  having  Gleichema  rupestris  glauca  in  fine  condition,  and  Mr.  J.  Amys 
third.  And  for  four  stove  or  greenhouse  ferns  Mr.  Reynolds  led  with  Miero- 
lepia  hirta  cristata,  Adiantum  concinnum  latum,  and  A.  farleyense.  Mr.  J. 
Mould  second. 

In  the  class  for  six  begonias  (distinct),  Mr.  Haslleford,  first,  staging  fine 
specimens  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Brassey  and  other  good  kinds  ; Mr.  Wills,  second 


having  I aul  Masurel  in  fine  oondition.  For  four  double  begonias,  Mr. 
Wills  was  the  only  exhibitor,  and  staged  handsome,  well-flowered  plants. 
In  tho  olaas  for  six  fuchsias  there  wero  two  competitors,  who  staged  creditable 
specimens.  Mr.  Wills  was  first,  and  his  six  comprised  Avalanche,  Charming 
lirido,  Mrs.  J.  Ley,  Bountiful,  and  Miss  Ley;  Mr.  W.  Joy  was  second. 
For  six  pelargoniums,  Messrs.  J.  C.  and  H.  Ransom  first,  Mr.  G.  Windbank 
second,  and  Mr.  West,  gardener  to  J.  R.  Wigram,  Esq.,  Northlands,  near 
Salisbury,  third.  For  a single  specimen  stove  or  greenhouse  plant,  Mr.  Amys 
was  placed  first,  with  a large  specimen  of  Allamanda  Hendersoni;  Mr.  Wills 
second  with  Stephanotis  floribunda  ; Mr.  T.  Osborne  third.  In  the  class  for 
a single  specimen  heath,  Mr.  J.  Cypher  was  first,  with  a handsome  specimen 
of  Jiirica  rotorta  major.  Mr.  James  and  Mr.  Locke  followed  as  here  arranged. 
Petunias  were  represented  by  two  good  lots,  and  Mr.  Amys  was  first  and 
Mr.  Betteridge,  Old  Bassett,  second.  In  the  class  for  six  celosias,  Messrs. 
Wills  and  Amys  were  awarded  the  prizes  in  the  order  of  their  names.  For 
six  coleus  this  order  of  things  was  reversed  by  the  same  exhibitors.  In  the 
class  for  six  hardy  ferns  Mr.  Wills  was  once  more  to  the  fore,  followed  by 
Messrs.  Locke  and  Haseleford.  For  six  mosses  (distinct),  Mr.  J.  Beider, 
gardener  to  J.  G.  Mere,  Esq.,  Hillford,  Bassett,  was  placed  first,  his  best 
plants  being  Selaginella  robusta,  S.  apoda,  S.  densa,  S.  formosa ; Mr.  Locke 
and  Mr.  Wills  were  second  and  third.  For  a collection  of  plants  from  nursery- 
men Mr.  M.  Kingsbury  was  first,  Mr.  G.  Windbank  second,  and  Mr.  Andrews 
third. 

Flowers. — In  the  division  for  table  decoration  there  were  two  classes 
provided,  one  for  lady  amateurs  and  the  other  open.  Two  tables  were  set  up 
in  each  clasB.  In  the  ladies’  class  Miss  Flight,  Cornfield,  Winchester,  was 
placed  first  with  a very  prettily-arranged  table,  consisting  of  three  glass  stands 
elegantly  filled  with  light  flowers,  ferns,  and  grasses,  and  Miss  F.  Stratton 
was  awarded  the  second  prize  for  a very  pretty  arrangement.  In  the  corre- 
sponding open  class  Mr.  J.  Cypher  was  first  with  a table  arranged  in  his  usual 
style,  having  a centre  glass  stand  and  two  dishes  with  a plant  of  Cocos 
Weddeliana  surrounded  with  orchid  flowers  and  water  lilies. 

In  the  bouquet  class  several  very  creditable  arrangements  were  put 
up,  Mr.  Cypher  being  first  both  for  bridal  and  ballroom  bouquets,  and  Mr.  H. 
Rogers  was  a good  second ; Mr.  C.  Warden  was  third  in  one  class,  and  Messrs. 
W,  and  G.  Drover,  Fareham,  taking  the  same  position  in  the  other  class. 
Pancratium  flowers  were  used  largely  by  each  of  the  three  first-named,  and 
Messrs.  Drover  had  a predominance  of  tuberoses.  For  the  best  and  most 
tastefully  - arranged  basket  of  flowers  Miss  Flight  was  placed  first 
for  a very  pretty  arrangement,  and  Miss  Golding  was  second.  For  a similar 
arrangement  of  wild  flowers  Miss  M.  Hobbey,  Shirley  Road,  was  deservedly 
placed  first  with  a light  arrangement,  composed  principally  of  grasses  and 
cornflowers ; second  Mr.  J.  C.  Bissett,  and  third  Miss  F.  Coles  ; and  in  the 
class  for  six  buttonhole  bouquets  Mr.  H.  Rogers,  Miss  M.  Hobbey,  Messrs. 
Drover,  and  Miss  Golding  took  the  prizes  in  the  order  in  which  their  names 
appear. 

There  were  two  classes  for  cut  roses,  one  for  twenty-four,  open  to  nursery- 
men and  others.  In  this  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.  carried  off  the 
premier  award  with  a stand  of  large  blooms,  the  most  conspicuous  among 
which  were  Due  de  Montpensier,  Camille  Bernardin,  and  Marie  Rady ; Mr. 
F.  W.  Flight,  Twyford,  Winchester,  was  a very  good  second  with  smaller 
blooms,  but  very  fresh  and  neat,  the  best  of  which  were  Caroline  Kuster, 
Marquise  de  Castellano,  and  Dr.  Seaton  ; and  Mr.  Warden  followed  with  a 
stand  but  little  inferior.  There  were  six  competitors  in  the  class  for  twelve 
blooms  open  to  amateurs  and  gardeners.  Mr.  Warden,  gardener  to  Sir  F.  H. 
Bathurst,  Bart.,  Clarendon  Park,  Salisbury,  led,  having  good  blooms  of  Perle 
des  Jardins,  Narcissus,  Baroness  Rothschild,  La  France,  and  Prince  Camille 
de  Rohan ; Mr.  Flight  was  again  second ; and  Mr.  H.  J.  Gibbs,  Stratford, 
Salisbury,  was  third. 

For  twelve  bunches  of  cut  flowers  Mr.  Budd  was  first,  having  in  his  stand 
good  bunches  of  tuberoses,  Oncidium  flexuosum,  Cattleya  crispa,  and 
dipladenias  ; Messrs.  Evans,  James,  and  Amys  followed  in  the  order  of  their 
names.  And  for  twelve  bunches  of  herbaceous  cut  flowers  Mr.  Molyneux  was 
deservedly  first ; Mr.  H.  Guillauve  and  Mr.  Evans  were  second  and  third. 
For  twelve  trusses  of  pelargoniums  Mr.  Molyneux  and  Mr.  Flight  took  the 
prizes  in  the  order  of  their  names  ; and  for  a corresponding  number  of  double 
zonals  Mr.  West  was  the  only  exhibitor,  and  secured  the  first  prize.  In  the 
class  for  twelve  dahlias,  distinct,  Messrs.  Keynes,  Betteridge,  and  Fiford 
secured  honours  as  their  names  appear ; and  for  a like  number  of  pompone 
varieties  Mr.  Fiford  was  first  and  Messrs.  Keynes  and  Co.  were  second. 

Fruit. — In  the  principal  class  for  fruit,  eight  dishes,  pine  excluded,  the  first 
prize,  presented  by  the  Southampton  Tramway  Co.,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  W. 
W ard,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  Longford  Castle,  Salisbury,  who  had  fine 
examples  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Black  Hamburgh  grapes,  Dr.  Hogg 
peach,  Victoria  nectarine,  melon,  figs,  and  cherries ; Mr.  Evans,  gardener  to 
Lady  Ashburton,  Melchet  Court,  Romsey,  was  second,  his  best  dishes  being 
those  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  grape  and  Barrington  peach.  In  competition 
for  the  prizes  for  three  bunches  of  black  grapes,  any  variety,  M r.  Pratt 
gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Bath,  Longleat,  Warminster,  was  a good  first, 
having  large  and  well  coloured  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  ; and  Mr.  Moly- 
neux second  with  smaller  but  well-finished  bunches  of  the  same  variety  ; Mr. 
Warden  third ; and  Mr.  Sanders,  gardener  to  J.  East,  Esq.,  Longstock 
House,  Stockbridge,  was  a good  fourth,  showing  Madresfield  Court.  In  the 
corresponding  class  for  any  white  variety  Mr.  Pratt  was  again  to  the  fore  with 
grand  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria ; Mr.  Budd,  gardener  to  F.  G, 
Dalgaty,  Esq.,  Lockerly  Hall,  Romsey,  second  with  handsome  bunches  of 
the  same  variety  ; Mr.  Wildsmlth  third  with  well-finished  but  smaller  clusters 
of  Golden  Queen  ; Mr.  Warden  fourth  with  Buckland  Sweetwater.  For  two 
bunches  of  black  grapes,  not  open  to  exhibitors  in  the  three  bunch  classes, 
Mr.  W.  Browning,  gardener  to  J.  Wylie,  Esq.,  West  Cliff  Hall,  Hythe,  was 
first  with  good  Black  Hamburgh ; Mr.  J.  E.  Axford,  gardener  to  C.  M. 
Shipley,  Esq.,  Twyford,  Winchester,  second;  and  Mr.  Allan  third.  In  the 
corresponding  class  for  white  grapes  Mr,  J.  Allan,  gardener  to  J.  Bailey, 
Esq.,  Elmfield  Hill,  first,  and  Mr.  Sanders  a good  second  with  well-coloured 
muscats  ; Mr.  A.  Richards  third ; and  Mr.  J.  Axford  fourth.  For  a single 
bunch  of  black  grapes  Mr.  W.  Browning  was  a good  first,  showing  a large  and 
handsome  bunch  of  Black  Hamburgh  ; Mr.  Axford  a close  second ; Mr. 
Warden  third;  and  Mr.  Sanders  fourth.  In  the  class  for  a single  bunch  of 
any  white  variety,  Mr.  Budd  was  a good  first  with  a handsome,  large,  and 
well-coloured  cluster  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria;  Mr.  Sanders  second;  Mr. 
Hill,  gardener  to  Viscount  Gort,  East  Cowes  Castle,  and  Mr.  Richards  taking 
the  remaining  prizes. 

For  six  dishes  of  fruit,  outdoor  grown,  Messrs.  Budd,  West,  and  Sanders 
took  prizes  in  the  order  of  their  names.  In  the  class  for  six  peaches  Mr.  G. 
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Windbank,  Bevis  Mount,  was  first,  followed  by  Mr.  Evans  ; and  in  the  class 
for  a like  number  of  nectarines  Messrs.  Budd  and  Evans  were  awarded  the 
first  and  second  prizes.  In  the  class  for  a pair  of  scarlet  flesh  melons  there 
was  but  one  entry,  that  of  Messrs.  W.  and  G.  Drover,  for  which  first  prize 
was  awarded.  And  for  a green  flesh  variety  Mr.  Molyneux  was  first  with  a 
good  fruit  of  Hero  of  Lockinge,  Mr.  Sanders  second,  and  Mr.  Ward  third. 

Vegetables. — In  competition  for  the  prizes  for  a collection  of  twelve 
varieties  Mr.  J.  Cox,  gardener  to  It.  K.  Wyndham,  Esq.,  Corhampton  House, 
Bishop’s  Waltham,  was  first,  staging  fine  examples  of  Autumn  Giant  cauli- 
flower, White  Elephant  onion,  Veitch’s  Matchless  carrot.  Gem  celery, 
Stratagem  peas,  Trophy  tomato,  potatoes,  beans,  and  cucumbers  ; Mr.  Richards, 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Normanton,  Somerley,  Ringwood,  was  a good  second, 
having  Early  London  cauliflower,  Green  Globe  artichoke,  Gem  carrot,  and 
Perfect  tomato ; the  third  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Sanders,  who  was  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Amys.  In  the  class  for  nine  varieties  Mr.  Molyneux  was  first 
with  a grand  collection,  comprising  tomatoes,  Daniel’s  White  Elephant  onion, 
Nantes  carrots,  Autumn  Giant  cauliflower,  &c. ; Mr.  J.  Bailey  second  ; and 
Mr.  J.  E.  Axford  third.  In  the  class  for  four  dishes  of  round  and  four  of 
kidney  potatoes  Mr.  Sanders  was  first  with  Reading  Russet,  Ashtop  Fluke, 
Prizetaker,  and  Reading  Kidney  ; he  had  also  a very  brown  and  rough-skinned 
variety  called  Village  Blacksmith,  which  was  very  conspicuous,  being  the  only 
dish  of  the  kind  in  the  show  ; Mr.  Ward  second  ; Mr.  West  third.  For  twelve 
onions,  spring  sown,  Mr.  J.  Bailey  was  first,  and  Messrs.  West  and  Richards 
were  second  and  third.  In  the  class  for  a like  number  of  autumn-sown  onions 
Messrs.  Cox,  Riohards,  and  West  were  the  prizetakers,  the  White  Elephant 
onion  being  largely  Bhown,  and  in  fine  condition.  For  a brace  of  cucumbers 
Mr.  J.  Brown,  nurseryman,  Weston  Grove,  was  first; Messrs.  Drover,  Sanders, 
and  Evans  taking  the  remaining  prizes. 

Amateurs  were  well  represented.  For  a group  of  miscellaneous  plants, 
arranged  for  effect,  to  occupy  a space  ten  feet  by  six  feet,  Mr.  F.  E.  Chamber- 
lain,  Fitzhigh  House,  was  first  with  a very  good  group  ; Mr.  C.  Burch  second  ; 
and  Mr.  E.  Chamberlain  third.  For  four  fuchsias  Mr.  C.  Burch,  Rodwell 
Road,  second,  and  first  Mr.  Betteridge,  Old  Bassett,  with  very  good  pyramidal 
well-flowered  plants  ; and  for  a tingle  specimen  Mr.  Betteridge  first,  followed 
by  Mr.  Burch  ; and  for  four  ferns  Mr.  F.  E.  Chamberlain  was  first,  and  Mr. 
E.  Chamberlain,  Alma  House,  second.  For  four  pelargoniums  Mr.  Betteridge, 
and  Messrs.  Burch  and  F.  E.  Chamberlain  took  the  other  prizes  ; and  for  a 
single  specimen  fuchsia  Messrs.  Betteridge,  Burch,  and  Chamberlain  took  the 
prizes.  For  four  begonias  Messrs.  Betteridge  and  Burch  were  the  prizetakers 
in  the  order  of  their  names. 


WILTSHIRE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Wiltshire  Horticultural  Society  held  its  second  annual  exhibition  in 
the  Palace  Grounds,  Salisbury,  kindly  lent  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
and  of  all  sites  in  the  neighbourhood  none  could  be  so  favourable  for  such  a 
show  as  the  one  the  Society  were  fortunate  in  securing.  With  such  an  inde- 
fatigable secretary  and  energetic  committee  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
this  recently  resuscitated  society  will  sustain  the  high  position  to  which  it  has 
been  brought. 

In  the  principal  class  for  twelve  stove  and  greenhouse  flowering  plants 
there  were  two  entries,  and  Mr.  Cypher,  Exotic,  Cheltenham,  was  placed 
first.  He  had  in  his  group  grand  specimens  of  Phsenocoma  prolifera,  Ixora 
amabilis,  Stepbanotis  fbribunda,  Erica  agmula,  E.  Irbyana,  E.  retorta  nursery, 
major,  and  E.  Thompsoni,  and  Allamanda  Hendersoni.  Mr.  Rann  was  second, 
his  best  plants  being  Erica  Williamsi,  Statice  Gilberti,  and  Allamanda  Hen- 
dersoni ; and  in  the  class  for  twelve  variegated  and  fine  foliage  plants  Mr. 
Locke,  gardener  to  W.  B.  Cleve,  Eeq.,  Newcomb  House,  Crediton,  Devon, 
was  well  to  the  front,  staging  a grand  collection,  in  which  the  crotons  were 
splendidly  coloured.  His  best  specimens  were  : Gleichenia  speluncse,  Croton 
Warreni,  C.  Disraeli,  C.  Johannis,  C.  Chelsoni,  and  C.  Williamsi,  Cocos  Wed- 
deliana,  and  Kentia  Balmoreana.  Mr.  Cypher  and  Mr.  Rann  were  placed 
equal  second.  Mr.  Cypher’s  best  plants  were  Thrinax  elegans,  Cycas 
circinalis,  C.  revoluta,  Croton  majesticus,  C.  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Kentia 
Fosteri.  Mr.  Rann  had  a magnificent  specimen  of  Croton  Warreniana. 

In  the  class  for  gardeners,  Mr.  Locke  again  led,  having  Erica  coccinea, 
Dipladenia  amabilis,  Erica  ampullacea,  and  E.  Thompsoni  and  Anthurium 
Scherzerianum  ; Mr.  Mould,  seoond,  having  Erica  Austini  and  Clerodendron 
Balfonriana.  In  the  gardeners’  class  for  fine-foliage  plants,  Mr.  Locke  was 
again  first,  having  Alocasia  macrorhiza  variegata,  Thrinax  elegans,  and  Kentia 
Fosteriana  ; Mr.  Smith,  gardener  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  was  second, 
staging  Pandanus  Veitchi,  Croton  Weismanni,  and  C.  variegata.  For  nine 
exotic  ferns  or  mosses  Messrs.  Locke  and  Smith  took  the  prizes  in  the  order  of 
their  names,  Mr.  Locke  having  fine  specimens  of  Miorolepia  hirta  cristata 
and  Nephrolepis  davallioides,  and  Mr.  Smith  had  a good  specimen  of 
Adiantum  farleyense.  For  six  pots  of  lilies,  any  varieties,  Mr.  H.  W.  Ward, 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  Longford  Castle,  was  awarded  the  first  prize, 
having  good  examples  of  Lilium  speciosum.  For  six  tuberous  begonias,  Dr. 
F.  W.  Cotes,  Salisbury,  was  deservedly  placed  first  with  clean  and  well-flowered 
plants,  and  Mr.  Thornton,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Greenwood.  Harnham,  second; 
and  for  six  gloxinias  Mr.  Locke  was  first,  and  Mr.  Wilkins,  gardener  to  Lady 
Theodore  Gust,  Inwood  House,  Shaftesbury,  second,  and  Dr.  Cotes,  third. 

In  the  class  for  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  Mr.  Currie,  gardener  to 
Colonel  Pepper,  Salisbury,  first,  followed  by  Mr.  Lovebond,  Salisbury.  The 
class  for  six  ferns  brought  out  three  competitors,  and  Mr.  Curiie  was  awarded 
first,  having  Gymnogramma  chrysophylla  and  Adiantum  gracillimum  in  capital 
condition,  Mr.  Gregory  and  Mr.  Lovebond  followed  in  the  order  given  ; and  for 
three  pots  of  lilies  Dr.  Cotes  and  Mr.  Currie  took  the  prizes  in  the  order  of 
their  names,  each  showing  Lilium  Harrisi  and  L.  auratum.  In  the  class  for 
six  zonal  pelargoniums,  Mr.  Currie  had  the  best  collection,  Mr.  Butoher  and 
Mr.  Lovebond  were  second  and  third;  Mr.  E.  L.  Brown,  Portland  Place,  and 
Mr.  T.  S.  Fitohe  showed  well  in  the  class  for  four  variegated  and  trioolor 
pelargoniums.  For  six  begonias,  Dr.  Cotes  was  again  to  the  front,  and  Mr. 
Currie  second. 

'The  principal  prizes  in  the  fruit  classes  were  for  eight  dishes  of  fruit  which 
brought  out  three  fair  collections.  The  first  place  was  oooupied  by  Mr. 
Iggulden,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Cork,  Marston  House,  Frome,  who  had 
Black  Hamburgh  and  Foster’s  Seedling  grapes,  neat  and  woll-finishod  Grosse 
Mignonne  peach,  and  Violette  Hlbive  nectarine,  Brown  Turkey  figs,  and 
Blenheim  Orange  melon,  cherrieB,  and  apricots;  Mr.  Ward  was  a very  oloso 
seoond  ; and  Mr.  Evans,  gardener  to  Lady  Louisa  Ashburton,  Melohot  Court, 
Hornsey,  third.  In  tho  class  for  three  bunches  of  Muscats,  of  which  seven  lots 
wore  put  up,  Mr.  Pratt,  gardenor  to  the  Marquis  of  Bath,  Longleat,  War- 
minster, was  first  with  large  and  handsome  bunches,  and  fairly  well -coloured 


for  the  time  of  year.  Mr.  Budd,  gardener  to  F.  G.  Dalgaty,  Esq.,  Lockerby 
Hall,  Romsey,  was  a creditable  second  ; and  Mr,  Northeast,  Norton  House, 
Warminster,  third. 

In  the  class  for  three  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh,  Mr.  Pratt  was  to  the  front 
with  similar  bunches  to  his  Muscats,  doubtless  any  bunch  in  the  two  lots 
would  have  turned  the  scale  at  4 lbs.  Mr.  C.  Warden,  gardener  to  Sir  F.  H. 
Bathurst,  Bart.,  Clarendon  Park,  was  second,  and  Mr.  Iggulden,  third.  In 
the  class  for  any  white  variety  (not  muscats)  Mr.  Ward  was  placed  first  with 
well-coloured  Buckland  Sweetwater,  and  Mr.  Warden  followed  with  the  same 
variety,  and  Mr.  Budd  third  with  Mrs.  Pearson.  For  three  bunches  of  any 
variety  of  black,not  Hamburghs,  Mr.  Budd  led  with  large  bunches  of  Madres- 
field  Court,  Mr,  Warden  followed  with  smaller  bunches  of  the  same  variety, 
and  Mr.  Ward  third  with  Black  Prince.  Mr.  Pratt  was  first  for  a melon, 
showing  a large  fruit  of  Longleat  Perfection,  which,  when  cut  and  tried  in 
company  with  several  others,  was  awarded  the  first  prize,  and  Mr.  Iggulden 
second  with  the  same  variety.  For  a dish  of  six  peaches  Mr.  Evans  was  first 
with  Royal  George,  and  Mr.  Wilkins  second  ; and  for  nectarines  Mr.  Budd 
was  first  and  Mr.  Iggulden  second,  showing  Elruge  and  Victoria  respectively- 

The  prizes  offered  for  a collection  of  twelve  dishes  of  vegetables  brought 
three  competitors.  Mr.  Thos.  Wilkes  was  first  with  Autumn  Giant  cauli- 
flowers, White  Elephant  onions,  and  small,  but  good,  tomatoes,  &c.  Mr. 
Haines,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  Coleshill  House,  was  second,  and  Mr. 
Pratt  third. 

In  the  class  for  thirty  varieties  of  roses  there  were  four  competitors,  and 
T.  W.  Girdlestone,  Esq.,  Sunningdale,  was  awarded  the  first  prize ; Mr. 
Campbell,  gardener  to  Dr.  Budd,  of  Bath,  second  ; and  Mr.  H.  J.  Gibbs, 
Stratford-sub-Castle,  third.  For  twenty-four  trebles  the  order  of  things  was 
reversed,  Mr.  Campbell  being  first  and  Mr.  Girdlestone  second ; Mr. 
Warden  was  third.  For  twenty-four  varieties  not  open  to  exhibitors  in  the 
two  former  classes  Mr.  Marlow,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Paxton,  Cholderton  House, 
Salisbury,  was  a good  first ; Mr.  T.  W.  Flight,  Twyford,  Winchester,  second  ; 
and  Mr.  Smith  third.  For  twelve  spikes  of  gladioli,  in  six  varieties,  Mr. 
Evans,  and  Mr.  West,  gardener  to  J.  R.  Wigram,  Eeq.,  Northlands,  Salis- 
bury, were  the  prizetakers.  Messrs.  Budd,  Evans,  and  Iggulden  were  the 
prizetakers  for  stove  and  greenhouse  cut  flowers,  showing  good  Btands,  all  of 
which  were  fresh  and  clean.  Mr.  Hatch,  Salisbury,  was  first  for  carnations, 
in  both  classes  showing  some  very  creditable  blooms. 

In  the  ladies’  classes  there  were  several  very  effective  arrangements, 
especially  those  of  Mrs.  Chard,  Floral  Depot,  Clapham  Common,  who  had 
four  first  prizes.  Miss  Bessie  and  Miss  Agnes  Flight  were  amongst  the  next 
successful  competitors. 

To  the  miscellaneous  class  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.  contributed 
some  very  good  arrangements,  especially  effective  being  the  line  of  rose  boxes 
filled  with  roses,  pompon  and  other  dahlias,  the  different  coloured  verbenas 
in  bunches,  and  also  pelargoniums.  These  were  backed  up  by  a splendid 
assortment  of  gladioli  and  a line  of  ornamental  plants,  making  a very  good 
display.  Messrs.  Brittain  and  Son,  Waterloo  Nursery,  Salisbury,  also  had 
some  very  good  boxes  of  roses,  backed  by  an  assortment  of  flowering  and 
foliage  plants,  which  assisted  greatly  to  make  the  show  full  and  attractive. 


Jilarftets* 


GOVENT  GARDEN 
Fruit. 

Apricots.. ..per  doz.  Os.  64. 
Cherries  .......... ..per  lb.  Os.  3d. 

Currants perl  sieve  2s.  6d. 

Figs per  doz.  Is.  6d. 

Gooseberries per  quart  Os.  2d. 

Grapes  _ _ _.  — ..  — per  lb.  Is.  6d. 
Lemons  ..........  per  case  16s.  Od. 

Melons each  Is.  Od. 

Peaches per  doz.  2s.  Od. 

Pine-apples,  English,  per 

lb 2s.  Od. 

Plums per  J sieve  3s.  Od. 

VEGETABLES. 

Artichokes,  Globe,  per  dz.  2s.  0.4. 
Brans,  French  ....per  lb.  Os.  4d. 

Beet per  doz.  Is.  Od. 

Beans,  Runners,  per  sieve  6s.  Od. 

Cabbages  ..per  doz.  Is.  6d. 

Carrots  per  bun.  Os.  4d. 

Cauliflowers perdoz.  2s.  Od. 

Celery _....perbun.  Is.  6d. 

Cucumbers  each  Os.  Id. 

Endive  per  doz.  Is.  Od. 

Herbs  . per  bunch  Os.  Sd. 

Horse-radish per  bun.  Ss.  Od. 

Lettuces,  Cabbage,  per  doz.  Os.  8d. 

Lettuce,  Cos per  doz.  Os.  94. 

Mint,  Green per  tun.  Os.  2d. 

Mushrooms  _ _ per  basket  Is.  Od. 
Onions  „ per  bunch  Os.  4d. 

Parsley per  bun.  Os.  3d. 

Peas per  quart  Is.  6d. 

Raiishes  ..perdoz.  butich  Os.  9d. 
Small  Suladiug  ..per  pun.  Os.  3d. 
Spinach  „....  per  bushel  3s.  Od. 
Tomatoes per  lb.  Os.  6d. 


to  Os.  84. 
„ Os.  6d. 
,,  3s.  Od. 
„ 2s.  Cd. 
,,  Os.  44. 
„ 3s.  04. 
„25s.  Od. 
„ 2s.  OJ. 
„ 7s.  6d. 

„ 3s.  Od. 
„ 6s.  Od. 

to  3s.  Od 
„ Os.  6d. 
„ 2s.  Od. 
,,  6s.  Od. 
,,  2s.  04. 
„ Os.  6d. 
„ 3s.  04. 
„ 2s.  6d. 

Os.  84. 
„ Is.  64. 
„ Os.  4d. 
„ 4s.  Od. 
„ Is.  Od. 
„ Is.  Od. 
„ Os.  3d. 
,,  Is.  6d. 
„ Os.  6d. 
„ Os.  4d. 
„ 2s.  Od. 
„ Is.  Od. 
,,  Os.  4d. 
„ 4s.  Od. 
„ Os.  8d. 


Vegetables. 

I Turnips  per  bunch  Os. 

Vegetable  Marrows,  per  doz.  33. 

Cut  Flowers. 


Asters.... _..perdoz.  Os 

Bouvardias  - per  bunch  Os. 
Carnations,  per  doz.  blms.  Is. 
Eucharis,  per  doz.  blooms  2s. 
Gardenias,  per  doz.  blooms  2s. 
Gladioli  ..  ..per  doz.  bun.  5s. 
Heliotropes, perdoz.  sprays  Os. 
Lapageria,  perdoz.  blooms  Is. 

Lilies  per  doz.  blooms  2s. 

Marguerites,  per  doz.  bun.  3s. 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  bun.  3s. 
Pelargoniums,  Zonal,  per 

doz.  trusses  . 

Pelargoniums,  per  doz. 

trusses  — - Os. 

Roses per  doz.  blms.  Is. 

Roses,  Tea ..  per  doz.  blms.  Os. 
Roses,  Moss,  per  doz.  bun.  4s. 
Steph  i notis  per  doz.  spays  Is. 

Stocks  per  doz.  bun.  3s. 

Sweet  Peas.. per  doz.  bun.  4s. 
Tropaiolum  ..per  doz.  bun.  Os. 
Tuberoses  ...... -.perdoz.  Os. 


4d.  to  Os.  64. 
Od.  „ 5a.  Od. 

3d.  ,,  Os.  6d. 
64.  ,,  Is.  64. 
01.  „ Is.  6d. 
Od.  „ 3s.  Od. 
3s.  64. 


Od. 

Od.  , 

6d.  , 

Od. 

Od. 

Od. 

Od. 


7s.  6d. 
Os.  3d. 
2s.  Od. 
23.  6d. 
6s.  Od. 
53.  Od. 


Os.  6d.  ,,  Os.  8d. 


8d.  , 
01.  , 
8d.  , 
Od.  , 
04.  , 
04. 
Od.  , 
8d. 
0d. 


Is.  04. 
Is.  64. 
Is.  Od. 
4s.  6d. 
2s.  6d. 
4s.  Od. 
5s.  Od. 
Is.  Od. 
, Is.  6d. 


BOROUGH  AND  SPITALFIELDS. 
Potatoes. 


Cherbourg  Rounds 


..per  cwt. 

5?. 

„ 7s 

. per  cwt. 

3s. 

..  4 8 

bs. 

78 

.per  cwt. 

4s. 

„ 6s 

5s. 

.. 

.per  cwt 

4s. 

„ 5s 

..  per  ton 

70s. 

„ 80s 

, per  ton 

90s. 

„ 100s 

Spring  Bulbs  for  the  London  parks  will  be  supplied  by  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams,  Victoria  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  under  the  direction  of 
H.M.  Commissioner  of  Works. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Draper,  of  Covent  Garden,  a member  of  one  of  the 
oldest  firms  in  the  wholesale  fruit  trade,  was  entertained  at  dinner  at 
the  Criterion  on  the  29th  ult.,  as  a mark  of  respect  by  his  friends,  on 
his  retirement  from  business.  Mr.  Alderman  Isaaos  presided,  and 
there  were  present  also  Messrs.  H.  Page,  A.  C.  S.  Draper,  H.  J.  Draper, 
J.  Willson,  J.  R.  Bourne,  H.  S.  Molyneux.  G.  Bell,  H.  Levy,  J.  Rouse, 
A.  Isaacs,  J.  M.  Isaacs,  Ii.  W.  Arnold,  E.  Brown  and  J.  Blake  (Messrs. 
Keeling  and  Hunt),  G.  Gray  (Messrs.  Gray,  Barron,  and  Co.),  M. 
Wolff,  J.  Webber,  G.  Butt,  W.  Morgan,  I.  Jacobs,  E.  Jacobs,  T.  Jay, 
F.  Pankburst,  F.  Pankhurst,  jun.,  T.  R.  Dickson,  P.  H.  Garcia,  W. 
Draper,  W.  Robinson,  and  M.  J.  Garcia  (honorary  secretary  and 
treasurer).  In  the  oourse  of  tho  evening  Mr.  Draper  was  presented 
with  a gold  watch  and  a tea  and  coffee  servioe. 

KEATING'S  POWDER.— Kills  bugs,  moths,  fleas,  and  all  insoots  (perfectly  unrivalled) 
Harmlose  to  everything  but  luseota.  Tina,  8d.  and  Is.— (Advt.1 
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/ 1RYSTAL  PALACE  ANNUAL  FRUIT  EXHIBITION  and  GRAND 
v NATIONAL  DAHLIA  SHOW,  Ski'Temiirr  :i  and  4.  Schedules  ou  application  to 
M i . \V.  O.  Head,  Garden  Superintendent,  Crystal  Palace, 

tj  INDY  (BEDFORDSHIRE)  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— Bion- 
ic TKKNTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION,  open  to  all  England,  FRIDAY,  AuausT  27, 
ls-it).  11)01.  in  prizes,  including— For  Ton  Stovo  and  GrcoDhcuso  Plants  in  flower  : tirst 
prize,  121.  ; second,  81. ; third,  41. ; fourth,  31.  Show  ground  closo  to  Great  Northorn  and 
London  and  North-Western  Railway  Stations.  Plant  vans  horsed  to  and  from  free  of 
i liarpd.  For  schedules,  npply  Wiu.nn  Green,  Secretary,  Saudy. 


©xljibittcms  nnto  $$ccttnp  far  the  Ensuing  Meek. 

Tuesday,  zVuoust  17.  — Calne  Horticultural  Society — Annual  Exhibition. 
Tuesday,  August  17. — Rilston  Horticultural  Society.— Annual  Exhibition. 
Wednesday,  August  IS.— Trowbridge  Horticultural  Society. — Annual  Exhi- 
bition. 

Wednesday,  August  18. — Luton  Horticultural  Society— Annual  Exhibition. 
Wednesday,  August  IS,  and  Thursday,  August  19. — Shropshire  Horticultural 
Society. — Summer  Exhibition. 

Thursday,  August  19 — Maidenhe id  Horticultural  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 
Friday,  August  20.  — Devon  and  Exeter  Horticultural  Society.  — Summer 
Exhibition. 


auction  Salts  for  tije  lEnsutng  ®5Eetk. 

Monday,  August  16. — Messrs.  Protberoe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms 
G7  and  68,  Cheapside ; Dutch  Bulbs. 

Wednesday  and  Saturday,  August  18  and  21. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38.  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden  : Dutch  Bulbs. 

Thursday,  August  19. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden  ; 
Orchids. 

Thursday,  August  19. — Messrs.  Prothcroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Room, 
67  and  08,  Cheapside;  Dutch  Bulbs. 

Friday,  August  20. — Messrs.  Protberoe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  and  68,  Cheapside  ; Orchids. 
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The  Diseases  of  Plants  so  directly,  and  ofttimes  disastrously,  affect 
the  fortunes  of  mankind  that  it  must  be  desirable  to  know  some- 
thing about  them.  As  a matter  of  fact,  we  know  very  little,  for 
large  words  do  not  necessarily  convey  large  information,  although 
philosophers  who  make  pets  of  miscroscopic  fungi  cherish  ex- 
travagant notions  of  the  utility  of  their  labours.  There  is  much  hard 
work  required  in  the  acquisition  of  a superficial  knowledge  of  the 
fungus  that  is  associated  with  potato  disease,  and  this  knowledge 
has  never  been  usefully  applied  by  anyone  ; indeed,  those  who  pro- 
fess to  know  most  about  it  are  the  farthest  removed  from  what  is 
called  practical  wisdom.  The  most  successful  cultivators  of  the 
potato  are  men  who  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  “ life  history  ” 
of  any  kind  of  fungus,  hut  are  of  necessity  observant  of  the  ways  of 
nature  and  diligent  in  adopting  the  teachings  of  experience.  The 
scientists  have  had  a clear  forty  years — say,  from  ’45  to  ’85 — for  the 
study  of  this  subject,  and  a logical  deduction  from  the  sum  total  of 
their  teachings  is  that  the  potato  has  ceased  to  exist ; the  fatal 
fungus  has  destroyed  it  utterly.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  potato  is 
still  with  us,  and  has  probably  never  been  so  healthy,  so  productive,  or 
so  useful  as  now.  It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  at  this 
time  the  world  is  full  of  potatoes.  The  peronospora  that  is  forced 
on  our  notice  when  potato  disease  prevails  diffuses  generative  spores 
in  countless  numbers,  and  the  mycologists  say  that  the  land  in  which 
potatoes  are  grown  soon  becomes  “ poisoned  ” with  them.  They 
tell  us  the  evil  is  augmented  in  a geometrical  ratio,  and  therefore 
No.  1,111,  New  Series. — Vol.  XXIX, 


all  diseased  growth  of  top  or  bottom  should  he  hastily  destroyed  by 
lire,  for  it  must  be  dangerous  even  to  feed  pigs  with  diseased 
potatoes.  Nature  quietly  gives  the  lie  to  the  whole  of  such  teaching. 
She  has  done  so  through  a series  of  years,  thereby  justifying  the 
shallow  philosophy  in  which  we  have  ourselves  indulged  when 
speaking  of  this  subject.  We  have  said  that  when  certain  unfavour- 
able conditions  occur  disease  will  prevail,  and  when  favourable  con- 
ditions occur  disease  will  not  prevail,  and  it  does  not  matter  in  the 
least  how  many  spores  are  distributed  or  to  what  extent  any 
particular  piece  of  land  may  he  “ poisoned  ” with  them.  We  are 
enjoying  a run  of  good  seasons;  how  long  they  may  last  no  one 
knows,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  potato,  as  a cultivated  plant,  is  the 
better  for  the  solar  light  that  has  been  freely  shed  upon  it  in  the  past 
few  years  of  plenty.  We  have  also  said,  and  we  admit  the  shallow- 
ness of  the  doctrine,  that  good  cultivation  is  the  best  antidote  to 
disease ; and  we  have  sometimes  ventured  to  add  that  the  disease 
is  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a punishment  to  men  for  cultivating 
the  potato  badly.  But  when  all  is  said,  whether  in  plain  words  or 
with  the  aid  of  a hailstorm  of  technicalities,  it  is  a question  of 
sunshine,  and  the  practical  lesson  for  the  cultivator  is  that  the  plant 
needs  a certain  amount  of  light  and  air,  which  good  cultivation  will 
secure  for  it. 


The  Hollyhock  shared  the  fate  of  the  potato,  and  being  less  useful 
to  mankind  was  more  severely  suppressed  by  a succession  of  un- 
favourable seasons.  Now  that  we  can  take  a general  review  of  the 
subject,  it  appears  that  the  run  of  bad  seasons  that  commenced  with 
the  year  1845  had  a parallel  in  another  run  of  bad  seasons  com- 
mencing in  1860.  When  the  present  run  of  good  seasons  commenced 
cannot  be  precisely  determined  at  present,  but  we  may  perhaps 
properly  reckon  that  1883  was  the  first  of  them,  and  we  may  amuse 
ourselves  with  the  expectation  that  they  will  continue  until  the  year 
1889.  By  which  time  we  should  hope  the  hollyhock  will  be  com- 
pletely re-established,  and  have  the  prospect  of  another  run  of  good 
seasons  to  make  amends  for  the  length  of  years  during  which  it  has 
been  under  a cloud.  It  is  the  “ coming  flower  ; ” of  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  and  it  has  some  peculiar  advantages  as  an  adornment 
of  the  English  garden,  when  the  dreadful  fungus  is  scared  from  it 
by  the  beneficent  rays  of  “ glorious  Apollo.” 

The  revival  of  this  noble  flower  has  been  more  rapid  and  general 
than  we  anticipated  when  we  first  directed  attention  to  the  facts. 
All  that  we  have  said  about  the  injurious  effects  of  the  forcing 
system  of  propagation  that  was  formerly  adopted,  and  of  the  necessity 
for  promoting  healthy  growth  irrespective  of  all  other  considerations, 
whether  of  “ improvement  ” or  of  haste  in  making  stock,  is  justified 
by  what  we  now  see  in  the  many  places  where  the  flower  has 
obtained  reasonable  attention.  Half  a-yard  of  learned  nonsense 
about  the  anatomy  of  the  fungus  that  has  endeavoured  to  strangle  it 
is,  we  think,  crushed  down  to  nothing  by  our  advice  to  lovers  of  the 
hollyhock  “ to  make  it  grow.”  The  advice  has  been  acted  on,  and 
the  hollyhock  has  been  saved.  It  was  formerly  the  rule  to  kill  the 
plant  by  grafting  in  a temperature  of  80  deg.,  and  by  raising  seed- 
lings and  striking  cuttings  in  a temperature  of  70  deg.  Those 
practices  have  been  abandoned,  and  the  revival  compels  us  to  say, 
as  we  have  said  above  of  the  recovery  of  the  potato,  that  the  disease 
that  assailed  it  was  in  the  nature  of  a punishment  to  man  for  his 
unjust  treatment  of  one  of  Nature’s  choicest  gifts. 

Having  suggested  the  desirability  of  restoring  to  our  gardens 
the  grand  old  varieties  that  were  conspicuous  in  the  lists  anterior  to 
the  disastrous  year  1860,  we  were  favoured  with  a letter  conveying 
the  agreeable  intelligence  that  the  best  of  them  were  still  to  be 
found  in  the  best  possible  condition,  and  we  might  take  comfort  in 
the  persuasion  that  the  eclipse  of  the  hollyhock  has  been  of  less 
extent  and  less  duration  than,  in  our  despondency,  we  had  supposed. 
Acting  on  the  advice  of  our  correspondent,  on  the  6 th  inst.  we 
visited  Mr.  Blundell  at  his  nursery  ground  in  Martell  Road,  West 
Dulwich,  and  found  in  the  grandest  condition  of  growth  and  bloom 
thousands  of  hollyhocks,  comprising  the  best  of  Chater’s  and  Laing’s 
varieties,  and  seedlings  from  them,  this  particular  cultivation  by 
Mr.  Blundell  dating  from  1857,  when  he  formed  his  collection  by 
securing  the  cream  from  the  current  catalogues. 

The  rule  with  Mr.  Blundell  has  been  the  same  as  the  rule  that 
Mr.  House  found  successful,  and  that  we  have  embodied  in  the 
words  “ make  them  grow.”  The  growth  here  is  of  a kind  to  give 
deep  joy  to  a lover  of  hollyhocks,  such  leaves,  such  spikes,  such 
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blooms  ! A few  of  Mr.  Blundell’s  flowers  were  staged  at  the  meeting 
of  R.H.S.  on  Tuesday  last,  and  proved  to  be  real  “ eye-openers  ” to 
the  faculty.  The  flower  is  restored  ; the  revival  is  complete  ; the 
hollyhock  is  a proper  occupant  of  the  English  garden,  and  when  it 
smilingly  looks  over  the  wall  or  delicately  taps  on  the  gate  it  should 
have  cheerful  admission,  and  a hearty  invitation  to  make  a long  stay 
and  enjoy  good  treatment.  There  is  a dark  side  to  every  subject, 
and  now,  having  in  our  minds  the  delightful  remembrance  of  Mr. 
Blundell’s  flowers,  we  mourn  that  we  cannot  call  from  the  gravo  the 
lamented  Cecil  Lawson,  that  he  might  see  once  more  the  flower  that 
he  painted  with  better  feeling  and  effect  than  any  other  English 
painter  that  time  and  life  have  produced. 


Maidenhead  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  its  annual  exhi- 
bition in  the  grounds  of  Braywick  Lodge,  on  Thursday  next,  August  19. 

Ramsbottom  Floral  Society  will  hold  an  exhibition  of  chrysan- 
themums, primulas,  and  hyacinths  November  20. 

Sheffield  and  West  Riding  Chrysanthemum  Show  will  be  held 
in  the  Corn  Exchange,  Sheffield,  November  19  and  20. 

American  Apple  Crop  is  reported  light  this  year.  The  report 
from  Canada  agrees  with  that  from  the  States. 

Basingstoke  Horticultural  Society.— The  exhibition  will  he 
held  at  Goldings,  on  Thursday  next,  August  19. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of  Upper  Holloway,  will  supply  the  hyacinths, 
tulips,  and  other  bulbs  required  in  London  parks  and  gardens  that  are 
under  the  control  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

Purification  of  Rain  Water  is  reported  to  be  completely  effected 
on  a simple  plan  invented  by  Mr.  H.  Tomkinson,  46,  Gill  Street, 
Liverpool. 

Mr.  James  Swingler,  late  foreman  at  the  Glebe,  Champion  Hill, 
is  appointed  head  gardener  to  W.  H.  Halford,  Esq.,  Old  Down  House, 
Almondsbury,  Gloucestershire. 

Patent  Excelsior  Corn  Seed  Drill  has  obtained  special  silver 
medals  at  Cirencester,  July  27,  and  Birkenhead,  July  28.  This  machine 
was  reported  on  in  these  columns  some  time  since  as  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Chadborn  and  Coldwell,  223,  Upper  Thames  Street. 

Royal  Botanic  Society  held  its  47th  anniversary  meeting  on 
Tuesday,  Mr.  J.  P.  Gassiot  in  the  chair.  The  receipts  from  all 
sources  in  the  past  year  amounted  to  £6,038,  which  is  about  £400  less 
than  last  year. 

British  Association  will  meet  at  Birmingham,  September  1,  under 
the  presidency  of  Sir  William  Dawson,  of  McGill  College,  Montreal. 
This  will  be  the  fourth  meeting  in  the  centre  of  the  Midlands,  the 
previous  meetings  in  Birmingham  having  occurred  in  1839,  1849,  and 
1865. 

York  Floral  Fete,  1886. — The  amount  of  gate-money  at  the 
three  days’  exhibition  was  £1,370.  The  committee  have  given  to  the 
charities  of  York,  out  of  this  year’s  profits,  £40,  and  a further  sum  of 
£25  added  to  their  invested  capital.  The  exhibition  of  1887  will  be 
held  on  June  15,  16,  and  17. 

Corresponding  Members  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticul- 
tural Society  include  the  following : Rev.  H.  H.  D’Ombrain, 
Shirley  Hibberd,  Robert  Hogg,  LL.D.,  Rev.  S.  Reynolds  Hole,  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker,  M.  C.  Joly,  Dr.  Maxwell  T.  Masters,  F.R.S. , William 
Paul,  William  Robinson,  Anthony  Waterer,  and  Benjamin  S.  Williams. 

The  Californian  Elder,  Sambucus  Californica,  appeared  on  the 
table  of  the  Floral  Committee  on  Tuesday  last,  Mr.  Thomas  Moore, 
curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Chelsea,  having  sent  up  samples  of 
leaves  and  flowers.  It  is  a distinct  and  interesting  hardy  shrub  of  a 
peculiar  greyish  green  colour.  The  stems  and  leaves  are  tomentose, 
the  flowers  are  greenish  white. 

Potatoes  are  Going  at  Low  Prices,  and  the  growers  of  the 
noble  tuber  make  the  same  complaint  as  the  Kentish  fruit  farmers. 
We  shall  have  to  adopt  a new  doctrine  in  some  such  form  as  this : that 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  are  most  to  be  desired  in  the  least  possible 
quantities.  While  the  world  waits  for  discussion  and  adoption  of  the 
doctrine,  it  will  probably,  both  openly  and  secretly,  praise  the  Lord  of 
the  Harvest  for  a season  of  plenty. 

M.  Chevreul  will  complete  his  one  hundredth  year  on  the  31st 
inst.,  when  a medal  will  be  presented  to  him  by  the  National  Agricul- 
ture Society  of  France.  On  the  following  day  the  new  buildings  at  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes  will  be  opened,  as  also  an  exhibition  illustrating 
M.  Chevreul’s  chemical  discoveries,  and  in  the  evening  a banquet  wili 
be  given  to  the  eminent  centenarian  by  all  the  leading  French 
scientists. 

The  Cottagers’  Show  of  Garden  Produce,  fixed  for  August  24 
at  South  Kensington,  will  be  sustained  by  Co-operative  Societies  and 
the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Association,  of  which  Mr.  E.  O. 
Greening  is  the  manager.  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  place 
the  conservatory  and  working  staff  at  the  disposal  of  the  promoters, 
and  provide  free  of  charge  two  judges,  whose  names  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  promoters  and  have  their  approval.  The  R.H.S.  also 
contribute  medals  for  competition. 

A new  type  of  Single  Dahlia  has  been  secured  by  Mr.  Culling- 
ford,  of  Kensington,  and  we  direct  attention  to  it  as  affording  a 
change  that  will  probably  be  much  appreciated.  TI10  florets  are 
narrow,  pointed,  slightly  twisted,  and  placed  sufficiently  far  apart  to 
make  a “ windmill.”  The  ultra  florists  will  perhaps  groan  in  reading 
our  poor  description,  but  wo  shall  be  greatly  mistaken  if  they  do  not 
jump  for  joy  when  they  see  the  flower.  Well,  we  advise  them  to  look 
for  it,  and  to  be  in  no  great  haste  to  subject  it  to  the  old  floral  rules. 


A Catalogue  of  Chrysanthemums  has  been  within  the  past  few 
days  completed  by  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  and  is  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  E.  W.  Allen,  price  6d.  The  varieties  are  arranged  in  ten 
classes.  At  a rough  guess  the  names  number  about  900,  but  we  have 
not  had  time  to  count  them,  or  to  look  into  any  particulars. 

Reports  on  Garden  Crops  that  we  are  now  placing  before  our 
readers  appear  to  us  more  than  usually  interesting,  and  we  hope  we 
may  not  be  alone  in  that  opinion.  Correspondents  who  have  not 
returned  their  forms  are  desired  to  do  so  without  delay,  as  they  are  of 
little  use  when  they  arrive  too  late  for  proper  classification. 

Five  miles  of  streets  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Covent  Garden 
Market  are  daily  obstructed  by  conveyances  on  the  way  to  or  from  the 
market.  Such  is  the  declaration  of  “ Russell  Street,”  who  adds,  “ I 
have  been  twenty  minutes  getting  through  James  Street  to  this 
street,  a distance  of  a few  yards.”  We  cannot  say  if  “ Russell  Street” 
goes  beyond  the  truth  in  those  statements,  but  we  are  very  much  of 
his  opinion  that  on  a wet  day  much  of  the  district  “ resembles  the 
most  repulsive  pigsty.”  We  never,  on  our  own  account,  went  beyond 
calling  it  a “ dog-hole.”  It  is  certainly  very  nasty. 

Grand  National  Dahlia  Show  will  be  held  in  Crystal  Palace, 
Sydenham,  September  3 and  4.  The  Turner  Memorial  Prize  will  be 
open  to  further  competition,  and  we  hope  to  see  that  exhibitors  appre- 
ciate the  cup  by  contending  for  its  possession.  The  class  to  which  this 
memorial  prize  is  attached  is  for  twelve  show  and  six  fancy  dahlias. 
All  entries  should  ba  made  before  August  27.  To  this  “National” 
movement  we  owe  the  revival  of  the  dahlia  in  recent  years,  and  it  is  a 
worthy  addition  to  the  number  of  useful  voluntary  agencies  in  aid  of 
floriculture.  Guineas  are  wanted  to  keep  the  work  going.  The 
honorary  secretary  is  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  Botanic  Garden,  Chelsea. 

An  Improved  Postal  Service  between  this  country  and  Australia 
is  much  to  be  desired,  and  on  the  face  of  things  appears  to  be  an  easy 
matter.  When  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton  brought  the  subject  before  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  30th  of  March  last,  Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler 
opposed  it  with  the  assertion  that  the  loss  to  revenue  on  Colonial  postage 
amounts  already  to  £1,000  a-day.  This  appears,  however,  to  be 
not  exactly  the  truth,  as  certain  charges  in  the  interest  of  the  Indian 
mail  service  are  included  in  the  alleged  loss.  Mr.  H.  Heaton  has 
advanced  the  consideration  of  the  subject  by  obtaining  from  ship- 
owners an  understanding  that  letters  could  be  carried  to  Australia  by 
a slow  post  at  a penny  rate,  and  with  this  for  a substantial  argument 
the  subject  will  be  again  brought  under  the  notice  of  Parliament. 

Kentish  Fruit  Growers  say  the  prices  that  prevail  are  too  low  to 
pay  for  picking.  It  is  proper  to  make  allowance  for  the  extreme  views  that 
are  commonly  entertained  on  this  and  other  subjects  by  persons  whose 
interests  are  concerned  to  some  depth  below  the  service.  But  the  com- 
plaints now  heard  should  be  taken  note  of  by  promoters  of  fruit  farm- 
ing, for  this  is  not  the  first  time  we  have  heard  of  glutted  markets. 
There  is  only  one  thing  certain  in  the  commercial  aspects  of  fruit 
growing,  and  it  is  that  the  salesmen  are  always  safe.  The  men  who  are 
concerned  in  buying  and  selling  are  not  without  their  troubles,  but  the 
men  who  produce  appear  to  be  always  up  to  their  chins  in  a “ sea  of 
troubles.”  It  may  be  that  the  language  of  content  is  silence,  and  the 
language  of  discontent  is  clamour. 

Tuesday  last  was  a good  day  at  South  Kensington.  The  general 
exhibition  was  in  every  respect,  except  one,  satisfactory.  The  begonias 
were  a great  power,  the  gladioli  were  glorious,  and  of  hollyhocks  there 
were  half  a-dozen  collections,  and  five  new  and  noble  varieties  were 
certificated.  Though  vegetables  and  fruits  occupied  but  a small 
space,  the  collections  wete  fine  in  quality  and  tastefully  put  up.  Hardy 
herbaceous  plants  were  presented  in  profusion  and  delightful  variety, 
and  made  a glow  of  colour  that  neither  gladioli  nor  begonias  could 
outshine.  The  exception  to  the  rule  of  high  quality  was  seen  in  the 
fuchsias,  which  were  simply  shocking  in  poverty  of  growth  and 
meagreness  of  bloom.  There  are  men  in  the  world  yet  who  can  grow 
fuchsias,  and  they  are  much  wanted  to  enlighten  the  dark  metropolis. 

Living  Plants  in  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition  should 
be  carefully  inspected  by  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  important 
question  of  securing  healthy  vegetation  under  adverse  circumstances. 
We  do  not  say  that  the  circumstances  are,  or  have  been,  adverse  in 
this  particular  case,  but  we  remember  it  was  confidently  predicted  that 
the  plants  prepared  for  this  particular  purpose  would  be  quickly  killed 
by  the  dust,  the  impure  air,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  prevailing  in  the  courts  they 
were  to  be  consigned  to.  We  may  now  cast  up  accounts.  The  plants 
have  had  nearly  four  months’  occupation,  and  during  that  time  they 
have  all  improved,  and  now  present  a thoroughly  healthy  and  beautiful 
appearance.  It  goes  without  saying  that  good  treatment  in  some  part 
accounts  for  the  happy  issue,  and  for  a practical  lesson  that  all  the 
world  may  read  and  understand  there  is  nothing  like  it. 

Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  continues  to  supply  its 
members  with  printed  “ Transactions,”  which  are  admirable  as  regards 
editing  and  printing,  and  contain  much  valuable  information.  The 
second  part  of  the  Transactions  for  the  year  1885  has  reached  us,  and 
we  shall  gather  from  it  a few  particulars  for  tho  benefit  of  our  readers. 
In  report  of  Committee  on  Fruits  it  is  stated  that  Dorchoster  Black- 
berry took  all  the  prizes  awai'ded  for  this  class  of  fruits.  The  winning 
Gooseberries  were  Downing,  Smith’s  Improved,  Whitesmith,  and 
Bang-up.  Tho  Strawberries  conspicuous  as  prizotakers  were  Sbavpless, 
tho  Jewel,  Belmont,  tho  Dewey,  and  the  Lincoln.  The  most  important 
of  tho  Raspberries  was  Cutlibort.  Tho  Oommitteo  on  Vegetables  state 
that  tho  best  Peas  were  Carter’s  Stratagom,  Sharpe’s  Early  Paragon, 
and  Invincible.  Stratagem  is  described  as  tho  handsomest  and  most 
productive  of  its  class.  Mr.  Broscc  has  brought  into  notice  a now  and 
unnamed  seedling  Potato,  which  was  considered  tho  most  handsomo 
of  all  in  a collection  of  fifty-two  first-class  varieties. 
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FOHTESOUE,  OXFORD. 

The  heading  to  th  is  note  I find  in  my  notebook,  and  for  its  meaning 
I must  trust  my  memory.  In  the  present  case  it  is  no  difficult 
matter  to  remember  that  the  note  refers  to  a quite  unique  display  of 
colouring,  not  in  ilower  beds  or  elaborate  designs,  but  on  a plain  wall 
clothed  with  two  plants  only.  Those  plants  are  Yeitcli’s  ampelopsis 
and  Jackman’s  purple  clematis.  The  creeper  makes  an  unbroken  sheet 
of  vegetation  at  this  time  of  a bright,  slightly  mottled,  but  generally 
definable  as  golden  green.  Upon  this  dense  and  delicious  surface 
appear  two  great  blotches  of  the  popular  clematis,  and  the  effect, 
though  of  the  simplest,  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  I have  seen  for 
many  a long  time  past.  It  was  on  the  way  from  the  railway  station 
to  Stanley  Road,  Oxford,  and  a very  short  distance  out  of  the  city,  that 
I saw  this  delightful  bit  of  colouring  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Fortescue. 
As  it  faces  the  high  road  all  may  see  it  who  pass  that  way. 

DOUBLE  EUCHARIS  FLOWERS. 

Some  time  since,  as  you  will  probably  recollect,  I sent  a note  with 
reference  to  the  flowers  of  a plant  of  Euoharis  amazonica  that  we  have 
here,  which  had  twelve  petals  each.  I now  send  you  two  flowers  having 
a similar  number  of  petals.  Whether  they  have  been  produced  or  not 
by  the  same  plant  as  the  others  I am  unable  to  say,  but  the  bulb  from 
which  they  were  gathered  is  growing  in  the  same  pot  as  that  which  pro- 
duced the  flowers  referred  to  in  my  previous  note.  The  pot  contains 
about  one  hundred  bulbs.  E.  Ryder. 

Northumberland  Nursery,  Orpington,  Kent. 

IYY-LEAYED  PELARGONIUMS. 

It  may  perhaps  be  useful  to  those  who  require  large  supplies  of 
flowers  during  the  autumn  and  winter  that  many  of  the  ivy- leaved 
pelargoniums  are  hardly  less  useful  than  the  zonals.  They  do  not, 
perhaps,  bloom  quite  so  freely  as  the  best  of  those  in  the  other  section, 
but  the  flowers  are  very  persistent,  and  they  give  us  several  very 
distinct  shades  of  colours.  As  in  the  case  of  the  zonals,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  by  the  beginning  of  October  plants  that  are  full  of  vigour  and 
well  established,  as  neither  young  plants  that  have  not  long  been  in 
the  pots  nor  old  worn-out  examples  are  of  much  value  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  during  the  dull  season  of  the  year.  Probably  the  best  of 
the  numerous  varieties  for  the  supply  of  winter  flowers  is  Madame 
Thibaut,  which  is  now  plentiful  and  cheap,  and  should  certainly  have 
the  preference.  G.  H. 

STRAWBERRY  YICOMTESSE  HERICART  DE  THURY. 

Never  have  I known  the  strawberry  crop  so  poor  as  it  has  been 
this  year.  Whether  the  above-named  strawberry  has  stood  the  dry 
season  better  than  a great  many  other  varieties  elsewhere  I cannot  say, 
but  I have  a good  word  to  say  for  it  here.  It  has  stood  the  dry  weather 
well ; in  fact,  we  have  gathered  seventy  per  cent,  m ore  fruit  from  this 
variety  than  from  the  several  well-known  varieties  grown  here.  Of 
rain  we  have  had  plenty,  but  our  strawberries  were  distressed  before 
rain  fell.  John  Aplin. 


HARDY  PLANTS  AT  EDGE  HALL. 

In  my  humble  opinion  there  is  no  gardening  like  hardy  plant  gardening, 
and  no  hardy  plant  gardening  like  that  on  rockwork  and  mounds.  1 
have  just  returned  from  a visit  to  a well-known  garden  in  Cheshire, 
where  rockwork  gardening  is  admirably  carried  out. 

Pressing  home  work  keeps  me  from  many  pleasant  and  instructive 
visits  ; but  being  obliged  to  go  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool,  and 
having  my  son  with  me,  I could  not  resist  the  pleasure  of  a few  days  at 
Edge  Hall.  Much  had  been  done  since  my  last  visit.  The  rockwork, 
with  its  varieties  of  stone,  is  wonderfully  successful,  and  shows  what 
energy,  perseverance,  and  study,  assisted  by  an  excellent  library,  will 
do  in  a climate  colder  and  damper  than  that  of  the  home  counties. 
Many  of  the  plants — some  of  them  difficult  ones — grow  in  such  vigour 
that  jt  shows  that  the  climate  suits  them,  but  sheltering  rock  and 
judicious  lightening  of  soil  make  others  grow  which  prefer  warmer  and 
drier  situations. 

Campanulas  have  always  been  favourites  of  Mr.  Wolley  Dod,  and 
some  of  the  rarer  species  were  simply  masses  of  bloom.  A favourite 
plant  of  my  old  friend  Mr.  Atkins,  of  Painswick,  Onosma  Taurica,  had 
grown  more  luxuriantly  than  I ever  before  saw  it.  Arnebia  echioides 
showed  itself  thoroughly  at  home,  as  did  many  of  the  rare  saxifrages. 
I will  not  attempt  to  enumerate  the  different  plants,  which  are  in  great 
numbers,  and  many  of  them  rare.  I was  much  interested  to  find  that 
Mr.  Dod  by  his  broken  granite  had  arrived  at  results  which  we  have 
been  attaining  by  different  means,  but  on  the  same  principle.  In  his 
garden  beds  Lilium  pardalinum,  in  all  its  varieties,  and  L.  testaceum 
were  very  fine  and  in  great  vigour;  and  in  a rough,  cold  lily  house,  L. 
Parryi,  L.  Humboldti,  L.  Washingtonianum,  and  L.  Dalmaticum  were 
as  fine  as  I have  ever  seen  them  under  any  treatment. 

People  often  speak  of  gardening  as  a pleasant  amusement  or  occu- 
pation, but  carried  out  as  it  is  at  Edge  Hall  it  is  as  much  a study  and 
a science  as  any  of  the  more  recognised  sciences. 

In  conclusion,  I would  advise  any  one  with  plants,  especially 
alpmes,  which  they  cannot  master,  to  send  some  to  the  Rev.  0.  Wolley 
Dod,  Edge  Hall,  Malpas,  Cheshire,  and  I shall  be  surprised  if  he  does 
not  discover  how  to  make  them  grow. 

Heatherbank,  Weybridge  Heath.  George  F.  Wilson. 


KEATING’S  POWDER.— Kills  bu?s,  moths,  fleas,  and  all  insects 
Harmless  to  everything  hut  inseots.  Tins,  6d.  and  Is.—  [Advt.] 


(perfectly  unrivalled) 


TRIAL  OF  PEAS  AT  CHISWICK,  1880. 

The  trial  poas  in  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden  this  season  have  done 
well,  the  showery  weather  during  their  growth  helping  them  considerably. 
A collection  of  fifty  sorts,  comprising  old  and  well-known  kinds,  were  received 
from  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  difference  in  the 
time  they  are  ready  for  use  : Thus  William  the  First,  sown  at  the  tame  time, 
was  seven  days  later  than  four  other  varieties,  which  were  all  ready  at  tho 
samo  date,  June  28.  These  were  Emerald  Gem,  Earliest  of  All  (Veitch). 
Selected  Extra  Early  (Veitch),  and  Sharpe’s  First  Early.  These  were  followed 
on  June  30  by  Kentish  Invicta,  Dr.  Hogg,  and  Unique.  These  were  followed 
on  July  1 by  First  Favourite,  &c.  Of  later  kinds,  G.  F.  Wilson  is  one  of  the 
beBt.  Sown  at  the  same  time,  it  was  not  ready  until  July  20,  and  at  the 
present  time  it  is  supplying  tender  green  peas.  Among  newer  kinds,  Fame, 
Juno,  Minerva,  and  Vulcan  (Eckford)  are  good  late  fine-flavoured  peas. 
Autocrat  (Veitch)  is  also  a good  late  pea.  New  varieties  raised  by  Mr.  Wild- 
smith  and  Messrs.  Sharpe  give  promise  of  special  usefulness.  The  most  pro- 
lific varieties  this  season  were  Veitch’s  Perfection,  Fillbasket,  Fame  (new), 
Omega,  G.  F.  Wilson,  President  Garfield,  British  Queen,  and  Champion  of 
England. 

List  of  Peas  Grown  at  Chiswick,  1886.  All,  except  one,  Sown 
4th  of  March. 

1.  William  the  First. — Blue  round,  small  well-filled  pods,  moderate 
bearer,  good  flavour;  height  4 ft.  Ready  July  5.  Dark  green  foliage, 
moderate  growth. 

2.  William  the  Second. — Slight  improvement  on  William  the  First,  pods 
more  curved,  taller  and  later;  height  4 ft.  6 in.  Ready  July  7-  Good  cropper, 
foliage  dark  green. 

3.  Earliest  of  All. — Blue  round,  small,  short,  well-filled  pods,  light  green 
foliage,  moderate  bearer;  height  3 ft.  6 in.  Flavour  moderate.  Ready  June  28. 

4.  Selected  Extra  Early  (Veitch). — Similar  to  No.  3,  pods  a little  longer  ; 
height  3 ft.  Ready  June  28. 

5.  Advancer. — Blue  wrinkled  pea,  second  early,  straight,  well-filled  pods, 
dark  green  foliage,  moderate  growth,  good  cropper,  and  good  flavour  ; height 
3 ft.  Ready  July  7. 

G.  Emerald  Gem. — Early  round,  well-filled  pods,  bright  green  foliage, 
good  cropper  ; height  2 ft.  6 in.  Ready  June  28.  An  excellent  early  pea. 

7.  American  Wonder. — White  wrinkled,  well-filled  pods,  dark  foliage,  light 
pods  ; height  1 ft.  Ready  July  3. 

8.  McLean's  Little  Gem. — Dark  foliage,  light  pods,  small,  well  filled,  blue 
wrinkled  ; height  1 ft.  6 in.  Ready  July  5. 

9.  Surpass  William  the  First  (Eckford). — Inferior  to  William  the  First,  pods 
very  small  ; height  5 ft.  Ready  July  2. 

10.  Special  Early  (Eckford). — Very  small,  round  pea  ; height  5 ft.  Ready 
July  3. 

11.  Extra  Early. — Of  this  no  note  was  made,  as  it  has  no  character. 

12.  First  Favourite. — The  four  sorts,  [numbered  9,  10,  11,  12,  were  con- 
sidered by  committee  to  be  worthless. 

13.  Day's  Early  Sunrise. — White  wrinkled  early  pea,  dark  foliage,  pods 
slightly  curved,  good  cropper  and  flavour  ; height  3 ft.  6 in.  Ready  July  3. 

14.  Chelsea  Gem  (Veitch). — White  wrinkled,  light  green  foliage,  good 
cropper  and  flavour  ; height  1 ft.  6 in.  Ready  July  4. 

15.  Dickson’s  Favourite. — White  round,  light  green  foliage,  pods  slightly 
curved,  good  bearer,  flavour  moderate  ; height  4 ft.  Ready  July  7. 

16.  G.  F.  Wilson. — Blue  wrinkled,  dark  green  foliage,  vigorous  growth, 
large  light  straight  pods,  well  filled,  very  heavy  cropper,  good  flavour,  fine 
late  pea  ; height  3 ft.  6 in.  Ready  July  20. 

17.  Essex  Rival. — Large  white  round,  well  filled,  curved  pods,  light  green 
foliage,  good  cropper,  moderate  flavour  ; height  4 ft.  6 in.  Ready  July  7. 

18.  Dr.  McLean. — Blue  wrinkled,  dark  green  foliage,  large  well-filled  pods 
(curved),  moderate  flavour  ; height  3 ft.  Ready  July  3. 

19.  — Gladiator. — Blue  wrinkled,  dark  foliage,  vigorous  growth,  large, 
curved,  well-filled  pods,  very  heavy  cropper,  flavour  moderate  ; height  3 ft. 
Ready  July  15. 

20.  Harrison’s  Glory. — Blue  wrinkled,  dark  foliage,  small  straight  pods, 
well  filled,  flavour  moderate  ; height  4 ft.  Ready  July  14. 

21.  Hundredfold,  same  as  Frizetaker. — Blue  round,  dark  foliage,  small 
curved  pods,  well  filled,  flavour  moderate  ; height  4 ft.  6 in.  Ready  July  15. 

22.  John  Bull. — Blue  wrinkled  marrow,  dark  foliage,  vigorous  growth, 
straight  well-filled  pods';  height  2 ft.  6in.  Good  flavour.  Ready  July  15. 
Very  useful  pea.  Heavy  cropper. 

23.  President  Garfield  (Veitch).  Awarded  first-class  certificate,  1886. — 
White  wrinkled  marrow,  dark  foliage  and  pods,  large,  straight,  well-filled 
pods,  heavy  cropper,  excellent  flavour  ; height  3 ft.  Ready  July  3. 

24.  Veitch’s  Perfection. — Blue  wrinkled  marrow,  dark  foliage,  light  pods, 
large,  broad,  straight,  well  filled,  immense  cropper,  vigorous  growth,  good 
flavour  ; height  3 ft.  6 in.  Ready  July  17. 

25.  Omega. — Large  blue  wrinkled  marrow,  very  dark  foliage  and  pods, 
straight,  well  filled,  good  flavour,  moderate  growth  ; height  3 ft.  Ready 
July  17. 

26.  Dr.  Hogg. — Small  blue  wrinkled,  light  foliage'and  pods,  curved,  good 
bearer,  useful  early  pea  ; height  4 ft.  Beady  June  30. 

27.  Culverwell’s  Giant  Marrow. — Large  blue  marrow,  light  foliage  and 
pods,  immense  long  broad  pods,  curved,  very  badly  filled,  heavy  cropper, 
moderate  flavour  ; height  5 ft.  Ready  July  17. 

28.  Sturdy. — Small  blue  wrinkled,  very  dark  foliage  and  pod,  small, 
straight,  well-filled  pods,  heavy  cropper,  good  flavour,  fine  market  pea  ; 
height  3 ft.  Ready  July  19. 

29.  Kentish  Invicta. — Blue  round,  light  foliage,  small  pods,  well  filled, 
moderate  cropper  and  flavour  ; height  3 ft.  6 in.  Ready  June  30. 

30.  Unique. — Blue  wrinkled,  light  foliage,  small,  straight,  well-filled  pods, 
flavour  moderate;  height  1 ft.  Ready  June  30. 

31.  Marvel. — White  wrinkled  marrow,  dark  foliage,  long  well-filled  pods, 
heavy  cropper,  good  flavour  ; height  3 ft.  Ready  July  15. 

32.  Magnet. — White  round,  dark  foliage,  vigorous  growth,  very  full,  curved 
pods,  heavy  cropper,  good  flavour  ; height  2 ft.  Good  market  pea.  Ready 
July  12. 

33.  Hunting donian,  same  as  Champion  of  England. — Large  blue  wrinkled 
marrow,  dark  foliage,  light  pods,  short,  slightly  curved,  well  filled,  heavy 
cropper,  good  flavour  ; height  5 ft.  Ready  July  17. 

34.  Stratagem  (Carter). — Large  blue  wrinkled  marrow,  very  dark  foliage 
and  pods,  large,  long  straight  pods,  well  filled,  heavy  cropper,  excellent  flavour ; 
height  2 ft.  6 in.  Ready  July  15. 
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35.  Laxton's  Alpha. — Small  bluo  wrinkled,  light  foliage  and  pods,  email, 
well  filled,  good  flavour;  height  4ft.  Ready  July  3.  A very  useful 
dwarf  pea. 

36-  Fillbasket. — Blue  round,  dark  foliage  and  pods,  long,  narrow,  curved, 
well  filled,  immense  cropper,  good  flavour  ; height  3 ft.  6 in.  Ready  July  10. 
Very  fine  market  variety,  bearing  so  freely. 

37.  Blue  Scimitar. — Large  blue  round,  dark  foliage  and  pods,  vigorous 
growth,  large,  curved,  well-filled  pods,  heavy  cropper,  good  flavour  ; height 
3 ft.  6'  in.  Ready  July  13. 

38.  King  of  the  Marrows — Bine  marrow,  dark  foliage,  light  pods,  small, 
straight,  woll-filled  pods,  good  flavour,  heavy  cropper;  height  5ft.  6 in. 
Ready  July  15. 

39.  Telephone. — Large  bluo  wrinkled  marrow,  light  foliage  and  pods,  very 
largo,  long,  broad,  well  filled,  vigorous  growth,  heavy  cropper,  of  excellent 
flavour  ; height  5 ft.  Ready  July  7. 

40.  Telegraph. — Blue  round,  dark  foliage  and  pods,  straight,  handsome, 
well  filled,  large  pods,  heavy  cropper  ; height  5 ft.  Ready  July  5. 

41.  Criterion. — Blue  wrinkled  marrow,  light  foliage  and  pods,  short, 
straight,  well  filled  pods,  heavy  cropper,  good  flavour ; height  5 ft.  6 in. 
Ready  July  7. 

42.  British  Queen. — Large  white  wrinkled  marrow,  dark  foliage,  light  pods, 
short,  well-filled  pods,  of  good  flavour;  height  5 ft.  6 in.  Ready  July  3. 

43.  Ne  Plus  Ultra. — Large  blue  wrinkled  marrow,  dark  foliage  and  pods, 
vigorous  growth,  pods  broad,  straight,  well  filled,  good  cropper,  very  good 
flavour  ; height  5 ft.  G in.  Ready  July  16. 

44.  Champion  of  England,  same  as  Huntingdonian. 

45.  Sharpe’s  Triumph. — Large  blue  wrinkled  marrow,  dark  foliage,  light 
peds,  vigorous  growth,  heavy  cropper,  very  large,  long  curved  pods,  well  filled, 
good  flavour;  height  3ft.  Ready  July  15.  Ugly  pods,  very  uneven, 
indented. 

46.  Laxton’s  Supreme. — Blue  round,  light  foliage  and  pods,  curved,  broad, 
well  filled,  moderate  flavour  ; height  5 ft.  Ready  July  14. 

47.  Sharpe’s  First  Early. — Small  white  round,  very  small  pods  like 
Sangster’s  No.  1,  considered  not  worth  growing ; height  3 ft.  Ready 
June  28. 

48.  Seedling  (Lye). — Small  blue  round,  light  foliage,  dark  pods,  very 
narrow,  short,  but  well-filled  pods,  heavy  cropper,  inferior  flavour ; height 
5 ft.  Gin.  Ready  July  9. 

49.  Prince  of  Wales. — White  wrinkled  marrow,  dark  foliage,  light  pods, 
short  pods,  vigorous  growth  ; height  3 ft.  Ready  July  7.  Good  flavour. 

50.  Alliance. — White  wrinkled  marrow,  very  much  like  Prince  of  Wales, 
little  taller. 

51.  Vulcan  (Eckford). — Large  blue  wrinkled  marrow,  very  dark  foliage 
and  pods,  straight,  long,  well-filled  pods,  vigorous  growth,  good  flavour  ; 
height  3 ft.  Ready  July  19.  A very  fine  late  pea. 

52.  Minerva  (Eckford). — Large  blue  marrow,  very  much  like  Vulcan, 
taller,  but  similar  in  every  other  respect ; height  3 ft.  6 in.  July  20. 

53.  Juno  (Eckford). — Large  blue  wrinkled  marrow,  deep  green  foliage  and 
pods,  long,  broad,  well-filled  pods,  good  flavour,  heavy  cropper  ; height  3 ft 
Ready  July  17. 

54.  Fame  (Eckford).  Awarded  first-class  certificate,  1886. — A large  blue 
wrinkled  marrow,  light  foliage  and  pods,  large,  broad,  straight,  handsome, 
well-filled  pods,  heavy  cropper  ; height  5 ft.  Ready  July  12.  The  best  of 
the  new  peas. 

55.  Empress  (Eckford).— Large  blue  wrinkled  marrow,  light  foliage  and 
pods,  straight,  slightly  pointed,  good  flavour  and  cropper  ; height  5 ft.  Ready 
July  11. 

56.  Rival  Quetn  (Witney). — Small  blue  wrinkled  marrow,  dark  foliage  and 
pods,  very  small,  narrow,  curved  pods,  well  filled,  considered  not  worth  grow- 
ing ; height  5 ft.  6 in.  Ready  July  12. 

57.  Sharpe's  Triumph,  same  as  No.  45. 

58.  Sir  F.  A.  Millbank  (Sharpe). — Blue  wrinkled  marrow,  light  foliage, 
dark  pods,  short,  straight,  well  filled,  much  like  Telegraph,  but  smaller  pods  ; 
height  5 ft.  Ready  July  7-  Good  flavour. 

59.  SirF.  A.  Millbank,  as  supplied  by  Messrs.  Veitch  in  their  collection  of 
fifty  sorts,  the  same  as  No.  58. 

60.  Nelson’s  Vanguard. — White  wrinkled  marrow,  dark  foliage,  light 
pods,  short,  straight,  moderate  cropper  and  flavour  ; height  3 ft.  6 in.  Ready 
July  10. 

61.  Seedling  (Oakshott). — Large  blue  wrinkled  marrow,  dark  foliage,  light 
pods,  straight,  large,  well-filled  pods,  good  flavour  and  cropper,  strong  grower  ; 
height  4 ft.  Ready  July  17. 

62.  Malshanger  Marrow  (Kneller). — White  wrinkled,  light  foliage,  dark 
pods,  very  short  well-filled  pods,  heavy  cropper,  inferior  flavour ; height 
5 ft.  6 in.  Ready  July  6. 

63.  Chancellor  (Webb). — Blue  wrinkled  marrow,  dark  foliage,  light  pods, 
long,  narrow,  slightly  curved  pods,  well  filled,  heavy  cropper,  moderate  flavour  ; 
height  3 ft.  Ready  July  17. 

64.  Wordsley  Wonder  (Webb). — Bmall  blue  wrinkled,  dark  foliage  and 
pods,  very  narrow,  short,  curved,  well-filled  pods,  very  heavy  cropper,  mode- 
rate flavour;  height  3 ft.  Gin.  Ready  July  17- 

65.  No.  9 (Wildsmith). — Large  blue  wrinkled  marrow,  very  dark  foliage, 
light  pods,  large,  broad,  long,  straight  pods,  well  filled,  a vigorous  grower, 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  now  peas,  flavour  good,  good  cropper;  height  4 ft. 
Ready  July  19. 

66.  No.  16  (Wildsmith).  Awarded  first-class  certificate,  1886. — Large 
blue  wrinkled  marrow,  very  dark  foliage  and  pods,  vigorous  growth,  pods 
immense  size  and  length,  straight,  well  filled,  good  flavour,  good  cropper; 
height  4 ft.  Ready  July  20.  A fine  exhibition  pea. 

67-  No.  18  (Wildsmith). — Considered  by  committee  to  be  samo  as  66,  which 
is  No.  16  of  the  raiser. 

68.  No.  26  (Wildsmith) — Bluo  wrinkled  marrow,  light  foliago  and  pods, 
very  large,  broad,  long  pods,  very  badly  filled,  poor  flavour,  fair  crop,  very 
like  Culverwell’s  G.  Marrow  ; height  5 ft.  Ready  July  16. 

69.  No.  24  (Sharpe).  Awarded  first-class  certificate,  1886. — Very  large 
blir)  wrinkled  marrow,  dark  foliage  and  pods,  large,  straight,  handsome, 
well-filled  pods,  Omega  typo,  but  much  larger,  vory  fine  cropper,  good  flavour  ; 
height  3 ft.  Ready  July  17. 

70.  No.  23  (Sharpo). — Bluo  wrinkled  marrow,  much  like  No.  24,  stronger 
grower,  flavour  not  so  good  ; hoiglit  3 ft.  6 in.  Ready  July  15. 

71.  Weslbank  Favourite  (Horsford). — Blue  wrinkled  marrow,  a small  typo 
'•f  No  I’Iuh  Ultra,  pods  not  so  largo,  hoavy  croppor,  good  flavour  ; height 
5 ft  Gin.  Ready  July  14. 

72.  Autocrat  ( Veit  ;h).  First-class  cert'll 'afe,  1885  —Large  blue  wrinkled 


marrow,  very  dark  foliage  and  pod,  large,  straight,  well  filled,  handsome 
pods,  vigorous  growth,  excellent  flavour  ; height  4 ft.  Ready  July  20. 

73.  Duke  of  Albany  (Eckford). — Blue  wrinkled  marrow,  light  foliage  and 
pods,  medium  sized,  straight,  well- filled  pods,  heavy  cropper,  good  flavour; 
height  5 ft.  to  6 ft.  Ready  July  7.  This  is  quite  distinct  from  Abbott’s  of 
the  eame  name  ; that  is  a dark-podded  variety. 

74.  The  Baroness  (Eckford).— Large  blue  wrinkled  marrow,  light  foliage 
and  pods,  large,  straight,  well-filled  pods,  vigorous  grower,  good  cropper  ; 
height  5 ft.  Ready  July  7. 

75.  Prodigy  (Veitch). — Deep  green  wrinkled  marrow,  light  foliage,  dark 
pods,  very  large,  broad,  curved  pods,  peas  very  large  but  badly  filled,  heavy 
cropper;  height  5 ft.  Ready  July  15.  A fine-looking  pea. 

76.  Pride  of  the  Market. — Blue  indented,  hardly  wrinkled,  dark  foliage 
and  pods,  large,  straight,  handsome,  well-filled  pods,  heavy  cropper,  good 
flavour;  height  3 ft.  Ready  July  17. 

77.  Duke  of  Connaught.— Large  white  wrinkled  marrow,  light  foliage 
and  pods,  large,  straight,  well-filled  pods,  good  flavour,  heavy  cropper,  a very 
good  garden  pea  ; height  5 ft.  Ready  July  7- 

78.  Sensation  (Laxton).  First-class  certificate,  1885. — Pale  blue  wrinkled 
marrow,  light  foliage  and  pods,  large,  curved,  well-filled  pods,  good  flavour; 
height  5 ft.  6 in.  Ready  July  7. 

79.  Cowell's  Marrow  (Dickson).— Blue  wrinkled  marrow,  light  foliage  and 
pods,  short  well-filled  pods,  good  flavour;  height  5 ft.  Ready  July  7. 

80.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  (Bunyard).  Sown  April  10. — White  wrinkled 
marrow,  dark  foliage,  light  pods,  short,  well-filled,  straight  pods,  good  flavour, 
moderate  crop  ; height  3 ft.  Ready  July  19. 

81.  Goldfinder  (Bunyard). — White  wrinkled  marrow,  dark  foliage  and  pods, 
short,  straight,  well-filled  pods,  very  heavy  cropper,  good  flavour  ; height  6 ft. 
Ready  July  22. 

82.  Seedling  (May). — Like  British  Queen,  nothing  at  all  superior. 

83.  Seedling  (Chapman). — A good  selection  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra. 


THE  HONEY  MARKET  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
BEE  HIVES. 

At  the  second  meeting  of  the  British  Bee-keepers’  Association,  papers  on  the 
above-named  subjects  were  read. 

Mr.  D.  Stewart’s  paper  on  “ The  Honey  Market  ” was  read  by  Mr.  Hen. 
derson.  The  paper  stated  that  when  the  enormous  fall  in  the  price  of  sugar 
had  occurred  the  last  blow  appeared  to  have  been  struck  at  the  British  honey 
industry;  but  compensation  had  been  found  in  the  newer  methods  of  bee- 
keeping, whereby  not  only  was  the  production  immensely  increased,  bat  its 
marketable  quality  vastly  improved.  Honey  fairs  had  been  organised 
throughout  the  country  and  large  sales  effected  through  their  agency  ; but 
there  still  remained  considerable  quantities  unsold,  and  the  poor  cottagers, 
who  could  not  incur  the  risk  and  expense  of  sending  to  the  shows,  were  too 
often  compelled  to  sell  at  very  low  prices.  Capitalists  and  traders  could 
generally  protect  themselves,  but  the  cottagers  required  something  more  than 
being  taught  how  to  produce.  The  small  producer  left  to  find  his  own  market 
by  hawking  his  honey  from  house  to  house  soon  found  that  it  did  not  pay. 
To  escape  from  this  position  he  easily  fell  into  the  hands  of  travellers  and 
middlemen,  and  his  looked-for  profit  rapidly  dwindled  away.  To  meet  this 
difficulty  the  establishment  of  a commercial  company  had  been  suggested,  and 
the  outcome  of  the  suggestion  had  been  the  British  Honey  Company  and  other 
similar  enterprises.  But  how  was  the  producer  affected  by  the  development 
of  the  honey  industry,  and  what  had  he  to  do  to  get  the  benefit  of  it  ? He 
had  to  be  jealous  for  the  character  of  the  British  honey  market  by  taking  care 
that  he  sent  no  inferior  article  to  spoil  the  growing  trade.  Unless  he  were  a 
large  producer,  too,  he  would  find  that  he  might  spare  himself  much  cost  and 
anxiety  by  leaving  the  work  of  bottliug  and  labelling  to  the  dealers.  With 
comb  honey  it  was  different,  sections  of  lib.  or  21b.  being  sought  for  provided 
they  were  in  good  condition,  and  condition  was  what  the  producer  must 
always  aim  for.  The  more  attractive  the  appearance  of  the  article  for  sale  the 
more  rapid  and  enduring  would  be  the  demand  and  consumption. 

Mr.  C.  N.  Abbott  then  read  the  paper  on  “ Hive  Construction.”  He  said 
that  on  the  principles  of  hive  construction  there  was  a great  diversity  of 
opinion,  and,  unfortunately,  there  was  no  standard  of  excellence,  nor  had 
there  ever  been  a steady  seeking  for  hive  improvement  in  any  special  direction 
or  on  any  distinct  line  of  principle.  A review  of  the  past  dozen  years  of  com- 
petitive exhibitions  and  awards  would  show  that  the  best  hive  for  the  time 
being  had  more  often  been  accounted  that  which  had  had  the  most  in  it  for 
the  least  money  rather  than  that  which  was  the  greatest  improvement  on  the 
previous  favourite.  Year  by  year,  and  many  times  in  each  year,  the  order  of 
morit  had  varied  with  the  judges,  tho  locality,  the  selling  price,  and  too  often 
with  the  latest  craze.  There  was  no  question  but  that  frames  for  the  con- 
venient handling  of  combs  were  highly  desirable,  but  whether  they  should  be 
kept  apart  by  metal  ends  or  otherwise,  or  not  kept  apart  at  all,  whether  the 
frames  or  the  sections  in  use  were  of  the  right  size  or  shape,  whether  the 
right-angled  form  of  hive  was  the  best,  whether  in  doubling  hives  it  were 
better  to  put  them  one  above  the  other,  or  to  put  the  comb3  of  one  to  the  front 
or  rear  of  the  other  were  questions  about  which  there  were  known  differences 
of  opinion.  In  all  cases,  however,  a hive  should  bo  weatherproof  and  easy  of 
manipulation  ; it  should  afford  spaces  for  breeding  and  storing,  which,  to  be 
economised,  should  be  expansive  and  contractivo  and  easy  controllable,  and 
there  should  be  a ready  moans  of  feeding  the  boos.  Those  conditions  included 
nearly  all  tho  requirements  of  a hive  for  beo  existence,  subject,  of  course,  to 
tho  weather  and  to  tho  care  and  watohfulnoss  of  the  bee-keeper  whon  the 
seasons  were  unfavourable.  In  hive  building,  however,  there  were  matters 
of  far  greater  importance  than  the  requirements  of  tho  boes  themselves,  and 
the  best  hive  would  be  that  which  afforded  tho  greatest  facilities  for  their 
profitable  cultivation. 

OuANtlE  cultivation  lias  become  an  important  industry  in  New 
South  Wales,  the  area  so  occupied  being  about  7,733  acres,  from  which 
were  obtained  in  1885  upwards  of  8,749,256  dozen  oranges.  As  many 
as  10,000  oranges  have  been  obtained  from  individual  trees.  Oranges 
are  largely  exported  to  the  neighbouring  colonies,  and  many  pro- 
prietors of  orangeries  who  began  life  in  a.  very  small  way  have  realised 
a fortune.  Tho  olivo,  caper,  fig,  stiawberry,  raspberry,  gooseberry, 
currant,  custard-apple,  guava,  banana,  araohis  nuts,  almonds,  passion- 
fruit,  loquat,  quince,  plum,  nectarine,  pear,  apple,  and  peach,  as  a rule 
thrive  luxuriantly,  even  in  the  Bundled  gavdeus. 
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TIIE  CARNATION  AND 
PICOTEE. 

Iiy  Jamks  Douoi.as. 

It  seems  difficult  to  dis- 
course on  any  subject  at 
this  moment  save  and  ex- 
cept the  carnation  and  pico- 
tee,  for  those  fill  my  mind 
and  command  continued  ad- 
miration. We  have  not  yet 
ceased  to  compare  and  criti- 
cise the  blooms  of  seedlings 
opening  for  the  first  time, 
nor  have  wo  quite  decided  which  must  be  kept 
and  which  destroyed  of  the  rather  numerous 
varieties  flowered  for  the  second  time.  The  whole 
collection  requires  layering,  an  operation  which 
must  not  be  delayed  after  the  middle  of  August. 

One  must  also  find  time  to  read  all  that  is  written 
about  the  carnation  and  picotee.  A good  deal 
of  it  is  very  interesting  and  instructive.  I would 
like  especially  to  draw  attention  to  the  excellent 
article  at  page  439,  in  which  allusion  is  made 
to  the  great  value  of  the  carnation  and  picotee 
for  town  gardens.  I take  the  liberty  of  alluding 
to  this  subject,  because  a name  is  omitted  from 
that  article  which  ought  to  have  been  there,  and  that  is  the 
name  of  Mr.  B.  Simonite,  of  Rough  Bank,  Sheffield.  He 
is  not  only  one  of  the  best  florists  in  England,  but,  like  all 
truly  great  men,  of  retiring  habit,  never  seeking  the  bubble 
reputation  in  the  cannon’s  mouth  or  taking  a step  in  any  way 
to  obtain  applause.  Every  florist  who  knows  the  man  and  his 
work  will  admit  that  he  has  done  more  than  any  other  to  show 
the  adaptability,  not  only  of  the  Carnation,  but  the  Auricula, 

Pink,  Tulip,  and  other  florists’  flowers,  under  the  depressing 
influence  of  the  most  smoky  town  in  England.  No  one  knows  more  of  the  work 
of  the  Simonites,  father  and  son  (the  father  now  no  more  with  us),  than  the 
Rev.  F.  D.  Horner ; and  writing  of  Mr.  B.  Simonite’s  work  more  than  ten 
years  ago,  he  says:  “ I know  it  to  be  the  raiser’s  wish  that  his  seedlings  should 
speak  in  his  own  silence,  and  win  their  way  by  their  worth.  I know  them  all, 
and  they  would  be  grander  still  in  fairer  gardens  ; but  although  I have  been  a 
pupil  of  the  Simonites  in  carnations  and  picotees,  I do  cast  aside  all  natural 
sympathies  arising  from  that  position,  and  speak  of  those  Sheffield  seedlings  as 
if  I had  no  warm  attachment  to  them  for  their  raiser’s  sake,  no  knowledge  of  bis 
faith  and  patience  and  long  toil  of  years,  no  sense  of  the  modesty  that  makes  him  last  of 
all  florists  to  boast  of  his  own  successes  ; no  acquaintance  with  that  little  garden  which, 
forty  years  ago,  was  a wild,  windy,  bony  strip  on  a bleak  hillside,  and  that  stands  now  the 
dingiest,  most  smoke-afflicted,  frost-bitten,  furnace-blasted,  storm- stricken  spot  that  ever 
went  by  the  sweet  name  of  garden.  Yet,  if  there  were  envious  men  among  florists,  might 
this  be  a very  Naboth’s  vineyard  to  lovers  of  the  auricala  and  carnation.” 

Having  known  and  valued  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Simonite  for  many  years  I have 
visited  him  in  his  home,  and  spent  many  hours  in  his  interesting  little  garden,  and  I do 
wish  I could  describe  in  words  that  others  might  realise  the  work  done  in  that  grimy 
neighbourhood.  I will  again  use  Mr.  Horner’s  words  to  describe  the  points  my  friend 
strove  to  attain : “ One  unvarying  point  I mention  once  for  all,  for  it  underlies  and 
runs  through  all,  viz.,  breadth,  substance,  smoothness  of  petal.  Here  was  the  foundation 
of  all.  Till  he  had  a model  in  this  Simonite  did  not  begin  to  build.  He  laboured  first 
for  a good  form,  quietly  waiting  in  all  other  properties  until  this  most  essential  one  was 
secured.  He  obtained  that,  and  now  has  worked  upon  it  every  edge  in  picotees  and 
every  striping  in  carnations.”  And  further,  let  me  add  a few  words  of  Mr.  Simonite’s 
own,  for  every  one  of  the  young  aspirants  for  fame  will  be  interested  to  know  when  and 
how  the  work  was  begun  and  carried  on.  He  says  : “The  work  was  begun  when  I was 
very  young,  and  the  little  leisure  time  at  my  disposal  was  only  sufficient  for  me  to  tend 
and  fertilise  my  flowers.  This  had  often  to  be  done  at  early  morning,  when  I should 
have  been  at  rest.  I commenced  about  1848,  and  purchased  my  first  lot  of  plants  from 
an  unprincipled  grower,  who  took  me  in.  I had  only  three  varieties  out  of  the  lot 
correct.  From  one  of  these  (Matthew’s  Enchantress)  I took  my  first  pod  of  seed,  and 
from  this  raised  three  light  purples,  two  of  which  were  destroyed  in  winter.  From  the 
one  that  survived  I took  seed,  and  raised  my  first  flower  for  the  ‘ National,’  where  it  twice 
won  ‘ Premier,’  and  was  afterwards  lost.”  In  my  own  recollection  Mr.  Simonite  won 
first  prize  at  the  “ National  ” with  24  carnations,  and  every  one  of  them  his  own  seed- 
lings. At  another  of  the  “National”  exhibitions  he  received  eleven  first-class  certificates 
for  carnations  and  picotees. 

Your  readers  will  see  from  the  above  that  the  art  of  growing  carnations  in  smoky 
towns  dates  back  to  the  time  when  Sheffield  first  became  one.  “ Honour  to  whom  honour 
is  due.”  I felt  bound  to  pen  the  above  in  justice  to  my  friend  ; at  the  same  time  I have 
no  wish  to  say  one  word  in  disparagement  of  the  useful  labours  of  any  other  florist ; 
but  it  is  long  since  1848,  and  perhaps  there  is  only  one  living  florist  who  has  grown  and 
exhibited  carnations  and  picotees  every  year  since  that  time,  and  always  from  the  most 
smoke-begrimed  garden  in  England. 

Enough  of  the  past ; just  a word  or  two  about  the  present.  I must  compliment  your 
reporter  on  the  excellent  report  of  the  National  Society  (southern  section).  These 
reports  are  certain  to  become  historical ; all  the  more  reason,  therefore,  that  they  should 
be  correct  and  ample.  It  was  by  far  the  largest  exhibition  we  ever  had.  No  less  than 
twenty-nine  competitors  took  part  in  it,  the  largest  proportion  of  them  being  amateurs 
cultivating  their  plants  after  business  hours.  It  will  not  be  deemed  invidious  if  I men- 
tion the  names  of  some  of  them : Mr.  C.  Phillips,  of  Earley,  near  Reading,  who  gained 
the  first  prize  for  six  carnations ; and  his  neighbour,  Mr.  T.  E.  Henwood, 
who  was  a good  second  both  for  carnations  and  picotees  ; Mr.  T.  Anstiss, 
who  was  first  for  picotees  in  the  class  for  six  ; Mr.  Lakin,  of  Oxford  ; 

Mr.  Rowan,  of  Clapham  ; and  Mr.  Hines,  of  Ipswich,  showed  excellent 
blooms.  I hope  the  subscriptions  will  be  such  this  year  as  to  admit  of 
the  prizes  being  extended  in  the  small  classes.  I believe  they  are  large 
enough  as  far  as  they  go,  but  they  ought  to  be  extended.  I have  done 
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as  much  as  I can  by  precept  and  example  to  maintain  the  subscription 
list,  and  would  now  suggest  to  the  twenty-nine  competitors  that  besides 
exhibiting  and  subscribing  themselves  they  would  for  next  year  obtain 
one  more  exhibitor  and  one  more  subscriber.  The  annual  meeting  will  also 
be  held  in  the  autumn,  of  which  due  notice  will  be  given  to  every  subscriber. 
May  I ask  everyone  to  attend,  and  if  this  in  some  cases  should  not  be  pos- 
sible any  suggestions  forwarded  to  me  will  be  placed  before  the  meeting. 
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The  committee  have  to  think  of  two  things  when  making  up  the 
schedule.  The  first  is  so  to  arrange  theschedule  that  a good  exhibition 
may  ho  expected ; and,  second,  to  do  the  best  possible  for  the  growers 
who  cultivate  their  flowers  entirely  with  their  own  hands.  The  last 
issued  balance-sheet  shows,  I think,  economical  management,  and  if 
the  members  will  individually  make  an  effort  to  do  something  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  past  will  be  more  than  maintained 
in  the  future.  The  burden  ought  not  to  be  laid  on  the  shoulders  of  a 
few  willing  workers  while  the  main  body  stand  idly  looking  on,  not 
caring  to  help  with  one  of  their  fingers,  and  in  some  cases  adversely 
criticising  the  work.  Those  who  have  complaints  to  make  I hope  will 
try  to  be  reasonable.  Let  them  attend  the  meeting  and  say  what  they 
have  to  say  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right  place,  that  we  may  work 
together  as  with  one  spirit. 


SHORT  NOTES  FOR  SMALL  GARDENS. 

By  the  Vicar’s  Gardener. 

Winter  Spinach. 

Where  winter  spinach  is  much  in  demand  it  is  necessary  to  set  apart 
a rather  large  space  of  ground  for  the  crop.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  it  does  not  make  much  growth  during  the  winter  months,  and  that 
to  make  sure  of  a constant  supply  a sufficient  space  must  be  sown  to 
meet  the  demand.  I like  to  set  apart  a rather  large  bed  for  use  after 
Christmas,  and  I do  not  allow  a leaf  to  be  picked  from  the  bed  during 
the  autumn.  To  provide  for  an  early  winter  supply  I sow  a few  rows 
in  some  convenient  spot.  By  adopting  this  plan  I have  the  reserve  bed 
well  furnished  with  large,  thick  leaves  at  a time  when  spinach  is  most 
valuable.  Spinach  should  be  grown  in  deeply-stirred,  well-manured 
ground  ; and  for  the  winter  supply  the  second  or  third  week  in  August 
will  be  soon  enough  for  making  the  sowing.  But  it  must  not  be  sown 
later  than  this  if  a strong  plant  capable  of  resisting  the  winter  is  to  be 
had.  In  strong  ground  the  drills  should  be  sixteen  inches  apart,  but 
in  a poor  soil  four  inches  less  will  do.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  large 
enough  they  must  be  thinned  out  to  a distance  of  six  inches  apart. 

Winter  Greens. 

Now  is  the  time  to  provide  for  a good  supply  of  green  vegetables 
during  the  winter  and  spring.  The  hardiest  of  all  winter  greens  is  the 
Green  Curled  Borecole,  better  known  as  Scotch  Kale.  I have  known 
this  to  be  very  little  injured  when  everything  else  has  been  killed  by 
frost.  I therefore  make  a point  of  planting  it  rather  largely.  The  next 
hardiest  subjects  are  the  purple  Sprouting  broccoli  and  Cottagers’  kale. 
Besides  being  hardy  they  are  also  very  productive.  To  furnish  greens 
through  the  late  autumn  months  the  Rosette  colewort  should  now  be 
planted  on  every  available  spot,  as  the  plants  do  not  require  much 
room,  and  they  quickly  come  into  use.  The  kales  and  sprouting 
broccoli  should  be  planted  on  fairly  rich  ground  from  eighteen  inches 
to  two  feet  apart  each  way,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  land.  The 
coleworts  may  be  planted  one  foot  apart  each  way.  Those  having  good 
strong  plants  of  Yeitch’s  Autumn  Giant  cauliflower  and  some  vacant 
ground  to  spare  may  still  plant  them  with  a fair  prospect  of  their 
hearting  by-and-bye,  but  I had  better  add  that  much  depends  on  the 
weather  during  October  and  November.  If  we  have  open  weather 
during  these  two  months  they  will  probably  produce  as  large  heads  as 
the  earlier  planted  crops.  This  cauliflower  I have  proved  to  be  quite 
as  hardy  as  Snow’s  Winter  White  broccoli,  and  ten  times  more  trust- 
worthy, for  we  have  on  several  occasions  had  it  in  use  until  Christmas. 

Parsley. 

The  present  is  the  time  to  sow  parsley  seed  to  supply  plants  that 
will  not  run  to  seed  next  year.  The  plants  will  not  be  so  large  as  those 
sown  earlier  for  a winter  supply,  but  they  will  be  large  enough  to 
stand  the  winter,  and  early  in  the  spring  they  will  begin  to  grow  and 
be  in  capital  condition  for  use  just  as  the  plants  from  spring-sown 
seed  are  running  into  flower.  There  is  no  better  plan  to  prevent  any 
break  in  the  supply  of  fine  parsley  than  making  an  autumn  sowing, 
for  it  is  well  known  that  old  seedy  plants  do  not  furnish  the  large  and 
well-curled  leaves  that  are  so  highly  appreciated  in  the  kitchen. 
This  is  also  the  proper  time  to  transfer  parsley  to  frames  or  other 
structures,  where  it  can  be  protected  during  the  winter.  Very  good 
results  can  be  obtained  by  planting  some  of  the  roots  close  to  a south 
wall,  as  they  are  easily  protected  in  severe  weather,  and  the  position 
being  warmer  than  the  open  beds  the  plants  begin  to  grow  earlier 
in  the  spring  than  others  more  exposed.  Before  the  demand  was  so 
great  as  it  is  now  in  the  family  I serve  I used  to  manage  very  well 
with  a few  pots.  Early  in  the  month  of  August  I used  to  prepare 
half  a-dozen  nine-inch  pots,  and  put  about  five  strong  plants  in  each, 
using  any  ordinary  soil.  The  pots  were  stood  in  a shady  corner  for  a 
week,  and  then  brought  out  in  the  full  sun.  To  save  watering  I used 
to  plunge  the  pots  to  their  rims  in  the  open,  only  examining  them 
occasionally,  and  giving  them  water  when  it  was  wanted.  I made  a 
point  of  never  picking  a leaf  from  them  until  the  middle  or  end  of 
January;  then  I brought  two  pots  at  a time  into  the  greenhouse,  and 
let  them  remain  there  until  the  parsley  grew  again  out  of  doors.  By 
taking  this  course  we  were  never  without  parsley  in  the  severest  of 
winters,  because  when  hard  frost  was  anticipated  the  pots  wero  taken 
under  cover. 

Seed  Sowing. 

There  arc  several  subjects  which  require  sowing  at  once.  The 
most  important,  perhaps,  is  the  cabbage,  for  furnishing  a supply  of 
plants  that  will  come  into  use  in  the  spring.  The  best  sorts  for  small 
gardens  are  Ellam’s  Early  and  Stuart  and  Mein’s  No.  1,  both  of  which 
are  excellent  early- hearting  kinds.  The  seed  should  bo  sown  in  the 
first  or  second  week  in  August.  At  the  same  time,  a sowing  of  Early 
London  and  Veitcb’s  Autumn  Giant  cauliflowers  should  be  made. 
Heed  of  llrown  Oos  lettuce  must  also  bo  sown  between  the  beginning 
and  the  middle  of  August  to  furnish  plants  for  spring  use. 


Young  Carrots. 

When  the  spinach  is  sown,  a sowing  of  the  Short  Horn  carrot  may 
be  made,  for  if  the  seed  be  sown  about  the  second  week  in  August  the 
bed  will  furnish  a supply  of  young  carrots  throughout  the  winter  if 
the  frost  is  not  too  severe.  We  have  had  them  stand  unharmed 
through  16  deg.  of  frost,  so  that  they  are  worth  a little  attention,  for  a 
dish  of  freshly-pulled  young  carrots  in  December  will  always  be 
appreciated.  The  man  who  can  command  a brick  pit  or  stout  frames 
for  such  subjects  can  of  course  place  greater  dependence  on  his  crop  ; 
but  those  who  have  not  such  convenience  must  do  the  best  they  can 
without  them,  as  I have  to  do  in  the  case  of  supplying  young  carrots 
for  the  autumn  and  winter.  Nevertheless,  I bow  regularly  every  year, 
and  generally  succeed  in  obtaining  a supply.  The  seed  should  be  sown 
in  drills,  on  ground  that  has  been  well  dug  up,  and  all  the  hard,  crude 
lumps  broken  to  pieces.  The  seedlings  will  no  doubt  come  up  thicker 
than  they  ought  to  remain,  and  it  will  therefore  be  desirable  to  thin 
them  out  where  crowded,  to  give  those  left  a better  chance  of  growing. 
On  the  approach  of  frost  it  is  a good  plan  to  throw  some  dry  leaves 
over  them,  and  a little  long  litter  on  the  top,  to  keep  the  leaves  from 
blowing  away ; removing  the  covering  again  in  open  weather.  From 
a bed  so  treated  we  had  a capital  supply  of  carrots  all  through  the 
months  of  April  and  May  this  year. 

Watering  Celery. 

At  the  time  of  writing  there  has  been  just  sufficient  rain  to  keep 
the  roots  of  celery  moist,  but  we  must  hope,  for  the  sake  of  the  corn  and 
potato  crops,  that  we  shall  have  dry  weather  soon,  and  then  if  celery  is 
to  be  kept  growing  it  will  want  watering.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain 
sweet  and  crisp  celery  without  it  makes  a quick  growth.  Yet  the 
growth  must  not  be  forced  by  stimulating  liquids.  We  can  hardly  give 
celery  too  much  manure  for  the  roots  to  feed  upon,  nor  too  much  root 
moisture  in  dry  weather ; but  if  we  would  avoid  having  pithy  celery  it 
must  not  have  very  much  liquid  manure.  A supply  of  sewage  water 
or  diluted  drainage  from  a farmyard  once  a fortnight  is  quite  often 
enough  to  secure  a proper  strength  in  the  growth.  Clear  water  may 
be  given  with  advantage  twice  or  three  times  a week  in  dry  weather, 
and  sufficient  must  be  given  to  soak  the  soil  down  to  the  lowest  roots. 
I find  it  is  not  a good  plan  to  begin  earthing  celery  too  soon,  as  once  you 
put  earth  to  it  there  is  a difficulty  in  giving  the  roots  all  the  moisture 
they  want.  As  a matter  of  course  the  earliest  crops  must  be  earthed, 
even  if  the  weather  is  dry,  but  these  should  have  a thorough  soaking 
of  water  before  the  operation  is  commenced.  I seriously  advise  the 
inexperienced  not  to  use  guano  water  for  celery,  for  no  other  stimu- 
lant so  soon  causes  pithy  celery.  Soapsuds  may  be  used  regularly  with 
advantage  for  this  as  well  as  all  other  garden  crops.  It  must  be  applied 
when  quite  cold. 

Strawberry  Beds. 

No  time  must  now  be  lost  in  having  these  cleared  of  all  runners, 
old  leaves,  and  weeds.  Fresh  runners  made  after  this  should  be  cut  off. 
It  is  best  to  make  a point  of  attending  to  the  beds  once  a week  for  that 
purpose.  I fancy  that  late-made  runners  must  exhaust  the  plants 
more  than  the  early  ones,  and  for  that  reason  I like  to  keep  them 
cleared  off.  Young  plantations  will,  if  formed  in  August,  continue  to 
make  runners  quite  late  in  the  autumn,  and  it  is  plain  that  until 
they  have  formed  crowns  and  roots  the  plants  are  not  to  have  their 
energies  devoted  to  the  production  of  runners,  Therefore  the  latter 
are  better  removed  at  frequent  intervals.  Those  who  are  about  to 
form  new  beds  should  do  so  without  any  further  delay.  The  ground 
should  be  trenched  up  two  feet  deep,  and  have  plenty  of  manure  added 
to  it.  Do  not  fail  to  act  on  the  advice  given  by  a writer  in  a recent 
number  of  Gardeners’  Magazine,  and  put  [some  of  the  manure 
nine  inches  below  the  surface.  I would  like  to  give  another  word  of 
advice,  and  that  is,  do  not  crowd  the  plants.  All  those  which  produce 
large  fruit  should  be  two  feet  apart  each  way ; and  if  a few  extra  large 
fruit  are  required  plant  a portion  of  them  thirty  inches  from  each 
other.  This  distance  gives  only  just  enough  room  to  attend  to  the 
plants  properly.  In  regard  to  sorts,  I may  mention  that  James  Yeitch 
is  the  largest  strawberry  grown,  but  President  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton 
are  the  most  popular,  as  they  thrive  in  a greater  variety  of  soils  than 
any  other  strawberry. 


A VISION  OF  BEDDING  VIOLAS. 

The  season  is  proving  so  favourable  to  the  well-doing  of  the  violas 
that  wherever  they  can  be  seen  growing  they  are  fresh,  bright, 
and  singularly  floriferous.  One  wonders — seeing  how  charmingly 
varied  they  are  in  colour,  and  what  masses  of  flower  they  furnish 
— that  they  arc  not  much  more  generally  grown.  Is  it  because  the 
existence  of  suitable  varieties  is  not  known  P or  have  they  ceased  to 
interest  flower  gardeners  P More’s  the  pity  if  the  last  statement  is 
a correct  one ; for  they  have  missed  the  use  of  some  things  that  are 
easily  managed,  giving  but  little  trouble,  and  which  make  an  admirable 
return  for  the  trouble  their  culture  occasions. 

A box  of  bunches  of  blooms  of  the  leading  violas  recommended 
for  bedding  purposes  have  just  come  to  hand  from  Mr.  William  Dean, 
134,  Sandwell  Street,  Walsall,  who  makes  a speciality  of  them,  and 
grows  them  largely.  On  opening  the  box  one  could  not  help  being 
struck  with  the  sweetness  of  perfume  they  exhale;  and  this,  while  not 
characteristic  of  all  the  violas  grown  in  the  presont  day,  is 
undoubtedly  so  in  the  main  of  the  varieties  from  Walsall.  In  all 
there  wore  thirty  varieties,  and  I thought  that  in  attempting  to 
describe  them  I could  not  do  bettor  than  group  them  in  their  colours. 
As  a matter  of  courso,  I am  dealing  simply  with  the  blossoms  as  sent 
to  London ; but  1 am  able  to  say,  from  personal  knowledge,  that  the 
habit  of  growth  generally  is  all  that  can  bo  dosirod,  a close,  compact, 
free,  and  yet  tufted  growth,  constantly  being  renewed  and  constantly 
throwing  up  fresh  flowers. 
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Of  maroon  or  plum-colourcd  shades  t,lioro  wore  tho  following : 
Cliveden  Purple  Compacta,  maroon  dashed  with  bright  purple  ; good, 
stout,  woll-formed  flowers,  and  vory  showy;  extra  lino.  Queen  of 
Violets,  maroon  flushed  with  bright  violet ; stout  flowers  of  excellent 
shape.  Cliveden  Purple,  purple  maroon  suffused  with  dark  magenta. 
Queen  of  Purples,  very  bright  glossy  maroon,  flushed  with  bright 
purple ; charming  in  colour,  and  must  be  fine  and  effective.  Bronze 
Queen,  deep  bronzy  purple  with  slight  margin  of  bright  purple;  stout, 
and  of  good  form. 

Next  come  the  purple  shaded  flowers  in  which  there  is  more  purple 
and  blue.  They  are  : Archio  Grant,  rich  bright  dark  purple,  stout  and 
of  good  form  ; an  excellent  variety.  Lord  Darnley,  glossy  black 
purple,  very  fine  form  and  stout  flowers ; extra  fine.  And  Paragon, 
bright  purple,  flowers  small,  but  stout  and  very  effective. 

Of  violet-blue  shades  the  following  : True  Blue,  clear  bright  violet- 
blue  ; good,  stout,  well-formed  flowers ; an  excellent  variety.  Tory, 
bright  violet-blue,  a good  old  standard  bedder.  And  Blue  Bonnet,  the 
truest  blue  viola  I have  yet  seen  ; bright  blue,  rich  dark  blotches  round 
the  eye ; medium-sized,  stout,  well-formed  flowers.  If  the  habit  of  this 
is  all  that  can  be  desired  then  it  will  be  difficult  to  beat  this  as  a blue 
bedding  viola. 

Then  comes  a batch  of  pale  mauve  and  lilac  flowers.  Foremost  among 
these  is  Queen  of  Lilacs,  bright  blue-lilac  lower  petals,  the  top  petals 
pale  purple ; finely  formed  and  rather  large  flowers.  Fairy  Queen, 
bright  pale  lilac  lower  petals,  darker  top  petals,  yellow  eye,  pretty  and 
distinct  in  colour,  small  in  size,  but  very  effective ; extra  good. 
Duchess  of  Albany,  mauve  lower  petals  flushed  with  purple,  upper 
etals  silvery  or  greyish  lilac-blue  ; good  form,  quite  distinct ; extra 
ne.  And  Elegans,  pale  silvery  lilac,  slightly  darker  on  the  top  petals  ; 1 
very  pretty,  distinct,  and  pleasing. 

Then  comes  a group  of  what  might  be  termed  bicolor  or  magpie  | 


white,  slight  dark  lines,  good  form  ; a fine  variety.  And  Pilrig  Park, 
creamy  white,  but  has  rather  too  many  dark  lines  to  be  really  effective ; 
it  also  comes  occasionally  with  slight  flakes  of  blue  on  the  upper 
petals,  flowers  large. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  failures  with  violas  result  from  growing 
them  in  poor  soil.  I have  lately  seen  them  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Hull,  and  in  the  Public  Park,  Wolverhampton,  used  as  edgings  to 
shrubbery  borders,  planted  in  the  well-manured  margins,  and  they  were 
most  effective.  Plants  that  had  been  planted  for  one  year  had  grown 
into  large  size  and  bloomed  abundantly.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
anything  else  that  could  so  well  take  the  place  of  violas  at  Wolver- 
hampton and  be  at  the  same  time  so  showy,  effective,  and  continuous. 

Messrs.  Collins  Brothers  and  Gabriel  have  hit  upon  a capital  plan 
of  growing  violas  in  their  nursery  at  Hampton,  Middlesex.  Beds  were 
formed  for  them  by  taking  out  the  soil  and  placing  at  the  bottom  a 
good  layer  of  cow  dung  ; the  soil  was  thrown  back  upon  this  and  the 
violas  planted.  The  cow  dung  operated  to  fertilise  as  well  as  to  main- 
tain a cool  bottom,  and  aided  by  cooling  showers  the  violas  have  done 
splendidly,  and  are  masses  of  bloom.  Heat  and  drought  distress  violas 
somewhat,  and  when  they  are  in  combination  with  poor  soil  the  result 
is  disappointing.  But  give  them  a rich  cool  bottom,  and  then  they  are 
able  to  rise  superior  to  sun  and  drought,  and  amply  repay  the  culti- 
vator for  any  pains  bestowed  upon  them.  Semper  Augustus. 


BALLOON-TRAINED  PEAR  TREES. 

By  M.  Dolivot,  Mercey. 

In  the  year  1876  you  published  the  full  text  of  my  treatise  on  “ The 
Training  of  Fruit  Trees  with  Reversed  Branches,”  the  advantages  of 
which  method  were  set  forth  categorically  in  your  issue  for  March  4 of 
that  year.  It  will  interest  you  to  learn  that  I still  practice  the  system 


Fia.  2.  Fio.  1. 

BALLOON-TRAINED  PEAR  : Fig.  1,  first  stage ; Fig.  2,  completed  speoimen. 


types,  as  follows : Pantaloon,  maroon  and  purple  lower  petals,  the 
upper  petals  margined  and  flaked  with  silvery  violet ; very  pretty, 
distinct,  and  good.  Unique,  shaded  purple,  lower  petals  bright  purple 
on  the  margins,  top  petals  purple,  margined  with  pale  blue  and  white  ; 
distinct,  and  very  pleasing.  Mrs.  Hornby,  maroon  purple  lower 
petals  with  pale  blue  and  white  margins,  the  base  of  the  upper  petals 
deep  purple  with  edge  of  silvery  pale  blue ; very  pretty.  Countess  of 
Kmtore  centre  °f  the  flower  shaded  purple,  circled  with  light  violet 
and  broad  margin  of  white,  especially  to  top  and  side  petals ; extra  fine. 
►Skylark,  creamy  white,  with  narrow  margin  of  bright  violet  blue  all 
round  ; very  pretty  and  distinct.  And  Columbine,  white  lower  petals, 
with  stripes  of  violet  and  margins  of  pale  rose  purple,  upper  petals 
blush,  with  flakes  of  rosy  purple.  The  two  last-named  are  quite 
distinct  in  character,  and  make  up  a variety. 

Of  yellow-flowered  violas  there  are  the  following,  but  it  should  be 
premised  that  the  first  three  are  of  the  type  of  flower  of  Lutea  grandi- 
flora,  viz.,  Brilliant,  deep  golden  yellow,  with  few  dark  lines  round  the 
eye.  possessing  great  depth  of  colour ; Bullion,  deep  yellow,  stout, 
good  sized  flowers  ; and  Lutea  perfccta,  a good  bright  yellow.  The 
other  yellows  are  : Queen  of  Spring,  a most  valuable  bedder,  bright 
yellow,  the  flowers  quite  free  of  any  dark  lines ; extra  fine.  Golden 
Queen  of  Spring,  one  of  the  very  best  flowers,  stout  and  of  good  shape, 
bright  golden  yellow  ; close  habit  and  good  constitution.  And  Ardwell 
Gem,  primrose  yellow,  with  slight  dark  lines,  large  flowers. 

Of  white  varieties  the  collection  sent  includes  four : the  purest 
white,  a paper  instead  of  creamy  white,  is  Mrs.  Gray,  which  has  at 
times  slight  flakes  of  paler  blue  on  the  margins,  few  dark  lines ; good 
form  and  very  showy.  Countess  of  Hopetoun,  white,  without  a single 
dark  line,  large  and  good  ; an  excellent  bedder.  Jeffreyanum,  creamy 


then  unfolded,  and  I send  you  drawings  of  a modification  of  the  system 
which  I have  designated  “balloon-training.”  With  the  drawings  I 
enclose  extract  from  the  work  of  M.  Fr.  Philipar  (Roussilon,  Paris), 
to  the  effect  that  this  method  of  training  has  special  advantages,  and 
should  be  known  as  “ Taille  en  Ballon,”  to  distinguish  it. 

The  figures  now  sent  may  with  propriety  be  added  to  the  series  you 
illustrated  in  your  paper  in  the  course  of  the  year  1876 ; they  differ 
entirely  from  other,  and  even  approximate  models,  producing  a 
beautiful  and  unique  contour,  and  promoting  early  fruitfulness  in  an 
unusual  degree. 

The  first  requisite  is  a clear  stem  with  two  branches  from  the  sum- 
mit. A vigorous  young  standard  pruned  back  may  be  made  amenable 
to  the  treatment,  but  the  variety  must  be  one  with  flexible  branches, 
the  rigid  upright  growers  are  not  suitable.  By  suitable  training,  as 
shown  in  the  first  figure,  the  two  leading  rods  form  the  principal  out- 
line of  the  balloon. 

The  training  of  the  future  growth  must  be  on  the  same  plan,  and 
gives  much  less  trouble  than  appears,  because  fruit  will  appear  early 
and  bring  the  branches  down  almost  to  the  lines  required.  When  com- 
pleted, the  form  of  the  tree  will  be  as  in  the  second  figure,  and  if  the 
tree  is  of  great  size,  it  will  form  a striking  object,  and  will  serve  as  a 
tent  to  give  shelter  from  rain. 

Trees  of  this  kind  should  be  formed  in  the  places  where  they  are  to 
remain,  and  young  vigorous  individuals  of  a naturally  pendent  growth 
should  be  selected.  All  unruly  growth  should  be  suppressed  early,  for 
any  irregularity  will  be  fatal  to  the  final  completeness  that  is  required, 

For  the  amateur  who  delights  in  pruning  and  forming  his  trees  to 
his  own  mind,  the  practice  of  reverse  training  may  prove  highly 
recreative,  and  in  its  results  will  proclaim  the  artist. 
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MAIDENHAIR  FERNS. 

Some  time  since  we  were  favoured  with  fronds  of  a maidenhair  fern 
from  Mr.  W.  Cragg,  of  Hensingham,  near  Whitehaven,  the  characters 
of  which  came  so  near  to  those  of  Adiantum  Farleyense,  that  it 
appeared  there  must  have  been  some  error  in  the  report  that  they  were 
grown  in  a cold  house.  Mr.  Cragg  generously  forwarded  further 
examples  and  particulars,  the  result  being  to  establish  his  plant  as  the 
variety  of  Adiantum  capillus  veneris,  known  as  Magnificum.  We  have 
not  before  seen  so  remarkable  a development  of  this  variety  as  in  the 
specimen  now  placed  at  our  service,  and  it  suggests  a peculiar  combi- 
nation of  happy  circumstances  to  ensure  such  a result.  Mr.  Cragg,  in 
a letter  on  the  subject,  says  : “ The  fernery  in  which  it  was  grown  was 
down  to  freezing  point  many  times  in  the  past  winter,  which  I am 
quite  sure  none  of  the  varieties  of  A.  Farleyense  would  have  survived. 
I sent  a frond  to  Messrs.  Stansfield,  of  Sale,  in  October,  1885,  and  they 


You  will  find  that  all  the  fronds  with  this  magnificent  development 
are  sterile,  or  nearly  so  ; while  those  in  the  pan  are  loaded  with 
fruit.” 

The  variety  labelled  Hibernicum  is  here  figured  from  a portion  of 
the  specimen  sent.  It  differs  from  incisa  and  Footi,  which  are  both  met 
with  in  Co.  Clare,  and  comes  near  to  one  we  have  grown  as  Romanus, 
and  was  so  named  because  obtained  from  the  Colosseum  at  Rome. 


NOTES  ON  ROSES. 

The  rose  shows  of  the  past  season  have  perhaps  been  more  generally 
successful  than  for  some  years  past,  and  neither  the  growers  nor  the 
managers  of  the  exhibitions  have  had  much  of  which  they  could 
reasonably  complain,  excepting  perhaps  those  who  have  to  grow  their 
roses  on  a cold,  heavy  soil,  and  were  unable  to  cut  satisfactorily  for  the 
early  gatherings.  The  weather  during  the  spring  and  the  early  part 


ADIANTUM  CAPILLUS— VENERIS  V.  MAGNIFICUM. 


verified  its  name  as  Magnificum,  and  suggested  that  it  came  from  Co. 
Clare,  Ireland.  I myself  believe  that  it  came  amongst  a hundred 
others  from  the  Co.  Clare  many  years  ago,  but  has  never  shown  such  a 
wonderful  development  until  last  summer.  I also  enclose  part  of  a 
plant  of  A.  c.  v.  Hibernicum,  which  came  from  the  same  district  ; and 
I also  enclose  you  fronds  of  A.  Farleyense  grown  in  stove  temperature.” 
It  will  be  seen  that,  as  shown  in  black  and  white,  the  differences 
between  this  growth  of  Magnificum  and  Farleyense  are  few  and  slight. 
But  is  the  actual  fronds  lay  before  us  there  is  sufficient  difference  in 
colour  and  tone  to  suggest  on  the  instant  difference  of  origin.  Some 
of  the  pinnules  of  the  Irish  adiantum  measure  an  inch  and  a-lialf 
across,  and  they  overlap  sufficiently  to  give  the  effect  of  richness  by 
augmentation  of  colour.  Even  now  the  pinnules  of  Farleyense  are 
the  largest,  and  they  are  also  the  lightest  in  colour.  Messrs. 
Stansfield  say  : “ Your  cork  pocket  hits  the  conditions  the  plant  likes. 


of  the  summer  was  not  particularly  favourable  to  the  production  of 
blooms  of  exceptional  size  and  quality,  but  it  was  not  by  any  means  so 
unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  the  trees  and  the  development  of  the 
flowers  for  some  time  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  season,  as  some 
of  the  less  sanguine  of  the  rosarians  supposed.  If  thcro  were  no  extra- 
ordinary flowers  there  was  a very  high  averago  throughout,  and  tho 
weather  in  the  early  part  of  July  was  so  favourable  to  the  development 
of  tho  blooms  that  at  all  tho  principal  exhibitions  they  wore  staged 
without  any  trace  of  injury  from  tho  weather,  excepting  tho  teas  at 
Birmingham,  which  were  somewhat  damaged  by  tho  storms  experienced 
in  tho  early  part  of  the  week  in  which  tho  show  was  held.  Iu  no  year 
during  tho  past  decado  have  tho  dark  flowers  been  so  thoroughly  good, 
and  it  is  a very  long  time  since  suoh  magnificent  stand#  of  Reynolds 
Hole  und  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  have  been  staged  as  at  the  exhibitions  of 
tho  past  season.  This  is  ull  tho  more  remarkable,  as  tho  weather  was 
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such  as  is  generally  regarded  by  rosarians  of  experience  as  the  most 
favourable  to  the  light  varieties  ; whieh  also,  it  may  bo  observed,  were 
uniformly  good  throughout  the  season.  The  numerous  stands,  winning 
and  otherwise,  staged  at  the  various  exhibitions  contained  a consider- 
. able  numbor  of  the  hybrid  perpetuals  and  teas  introduced  during  the 
^ past  two  or  three  yours,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  of  the 
novelties  staged  a considerable  proportion  are  so  promising  as  to  well 
deserve  the  instant  attention  of  cultivators  of  all  classes. 

In  passing  under  review  the  newer  roses  as  seen  at  the  exhibitions 
I shall  not  burden  your  readers  with  my  notes  of  all  the  novelties  that 
came  under  my  notice,  but  content  myself  with  enumerating  those 
which  are  of  special  excellence  and  likely  to  do  good  service  on  the 
exhibition  stage.  Referring  to  the  hybrid  perpetuals,  I would  first 
mention  Mdlle.  Suzanne  Rodocanachi,  a variety  that  has  pleased  me 
much  on  each  occasion  on  which  it  was  shown.  It  has,  perhaps,  been 
rather  too  long  in  commerce  to  be  properly  regarded  as  a new  variety, 


position  amongst  garden  roses,  and  the  flowers  when  properly 
developed  tell  well  in  a close  competition,  as  proved  by  the  fine  box 
staged  at  Bath,  and  the  numerous  blooms  in  other  stands  at  the  various 
exhibitions.  The  size  of  the  flowers  of  this  fine  rose  are  rather  above 
the  average ; they  are  very  full  and  globular  in  form  and  with  fine 
cupped  petal,  the  colour  is  a bright  poppy  red,  shaded  with  brilliant 
vermilion.  Lord  Bacon,  distributed  by  Messrs.  William  Paul  and  Son, 
three  years  since,  has  been  well  repi’esented  at  several  of  the  leading 
exhibitions,  and  has  found  so  much  favour  with  rosarians  that  it  will 
not  fail  to  eventually  occupy  a prominent  position  amongst  exhibition 
flowers.  It  has  flowers  that  are  large  in  size,  globular  in  form,  and  of 
a rich  crimson  hue,  shaded  blackish  marone.  As  Lord  Bacon  blooms 
freely  until  quite  late  in  the  season  it  will  probably  prove  most  useful 
to  those  who  exhibit  at  local  and  other  shows  held  in  August  and 
September.  Longfellow  and  Madame  Norman  Neruda,  which  were 
introduced  last  year  by  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  have  been  well  shown  in 
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but  it  is  as  yet  very  little  known,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  rosarian  I 
shall  make  no  excuse  for  now  mentioning  it.  The  flowers  are  large, 
full,  and  of  superb  form,  delightfully  fragrant,  and  of  a bright  rose- 
carmine  hue.  One  of  the  best  blooms  staged  during  the  season  was 
that  forming  part  of  Messrs.  Cranston’s  first  prize  seventy-two  at 
Birmingham.  Another  good  variety  of  recent  introduction,  which  had 
a place  in  the  same  box,  was  President  Senelar,  which  was  sent  out  in 
1883,  and  will  probably  prove  one  of  the  best  of  the  varieties  raised  by 
Schwartz.  The  flowers  are  of  average  size,  full,  somewhat  globular, 
and  with  good  petal ; the  colour  deep  red,  shaded  fiery  red,  and 
purplish  marone.  Mons.  Benoit  Comte,  which  was  selected  from  the 
seed  bed  of  the  raiser  of  the  variety  immediately  preceding  it,  and 
sent  out  in  the  same  year,  is  likely  to  prove  a thoroughly  useful  flower, 
both  in  the  garden  and  at  a competitive  gathering.  It  has  the 
reputation  of  being  sufficiently  vigorous  to  justify  its  having  a foremost 


the  course  of  the  season,  and  promise  to  take  a foremost  position 
amongst  the  other  good  varieties  that  have  originated  at  Cheshunt. 
The  first  mentioned  may  be  likened  to  that  grand  rose  Charles  Lefebvre, 
from  which  it  differs  in  bearing  flowers  in  which  the  violet  hue  is  more 
decidedly  developed.  The  second  of  the  two  has  flowers  very  similar 
in  build  to  Beauty  of  Waltham,  and  will  probably  attain  to  as  high  a 
degree  of  popularity  as  that  justly  famous  variety.  The  colour  is  a 
very  pleasing  shade  of  reddish  carmine.  Dr.  Dor,  raised  by  Liabaud, 
and  sent  out  in  1884,  has  been  presented  in  very  good  condition  on  two 
or  three  occasions,  and  promises  to  prove  a very  useful  red  rose. 

Very  little  has  yet  been  heard  of  Eclair,  which  was  raised  by 
Lacharme,  but  unless  I am  much  mistaken  it  will  prove  one  of  the  best 
of  the  roses  of  1883.  It  is  of  the  same  type  as  Charles  Lefebvre,  and 
the  flowers  are  of  average  size  and  good  form,  and  the  colour  is  bril- 
liant vermilion-red.  Grandeur  of  Cheshunt  is  perhaps  most  worthy 
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of  attention  as  a garden  rose,  but  well-developed  flowers  tell  well  in  a 
box.  The  blooms  are  of  average  size  and  a brilliant  crimson  hue. 
Joseph  Metral  and  Madame  Massicault,  respectively  raised  by  Liabaud 
and  Schwartz,  although  not  very  startling  either  as  regards  form  or 
colour,  have  well-built  flowers,  and  must  not  be  overlooked,  as  they  are 
likely  to  prove  r.f  considerable  service.  The  first  mentioned  has 
flowers  of  a bright  garnet- red,  and  the  colour  of  the  other  is  a pleasing 
shade  of  flesh-pink,  reminding  one  by  its  colour  of  Baroness  Roths- 
child. Very  similar  in  colouring  to  Madame  Massicault  is  Baronne 
Nathaniel  de  Rothschild — a very  fine  globular  flower,  which  will  not 
fail  to  enhance  Pernet’s  reputation  as  a raisei*.  Alphonse  Soupert, 
which  was  raised  by  Lacbarme,  and  distributed  in  1883,  has  already 
made  considerable  headway,  and  will,  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt, 
eventually  take  a leading  position  amongst  exhibition  roses.  The 
flowers  are  of  superb  quality,  and  are  produced  in  advance  of  the 
majority  of  the  hybrid  perpetuals. 

There  are  two  other  hybrid  perpetuals  which  must  be  mentioned, 
and  these  are  Grand  Mogul,  a superb  dark  rose,  raised  by  Messrs. 
William  Paul  and  Son,  and  recently  described  in  these  pages,  and 
Clara  Cochet,  which  bids  fair  to  be  the  very  best  of  the  roses  received 
from  France  last  autumn.  For  this  we  are  indebted  to  M.  Lacharme, 
whose  repute  as  a raiser  will  certainly  be  enhanced  by  it.  The  flowers 
are  of  grand  form,  and  have  a superb  petal;  the  colour  is  brilliant 
rose. 

The  newer  teas  that  have  occupied  a prominent  position  at  the 
exhibitions  are  comparatively  few  in  number.  The  finest  of  them  are 
Hon.  Edith  Gifford,  Etendard  de  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Grace  Darling,  and 
Sunset,  all  of  which  are  distinct  in  character  and  colour,  and  of  good 
form  Viator. 


Work  for  tfje  Wink. 

♦ 

CONSERVATORY  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

Conservatory  Olimbees  should  be  thinned  out  where  the  growth  has 
become  so  crowded  as  to  deprive  the  plants  in  the  beds  and  on  the  stages  of 
the  light  necessary  to  their  health.  But  any  general  cutting  back  must  not  take 
place  for  some  time  hence,  for,  if  in  a healthy  state,  the  climbers  will  contribute 
very  materially  to  the  attractions  of  the  structure  until  the  autumn.  Where 
plants  that  have  comparatively  little  space  for  their  roots  are  showing  signs 
of  exhaustion,  top  dress  with  some  suitable  fertiliser,  or  supply  occasionally 
with  liquid  manure. 

Pelabgoniums  that  have  been  cut  down  and  made  new  shoots  an  inch 
long  must  be  repotted.  Do  not  shake  the  earth  off  so  as  to  destroy  the  ball 
entirely,  but  remove  the  outside,  and  trim  in  the  roots  slightly  so  as  to  get 
them  into  small  pots.  Those  potted  a month  ago  now  want  a shift.  Take 
care  to  have  a sound  compost ; the  use  of  light  sandy  composts  has  much  to 
do  with  the  long  joints  and  weak  flower- stems  we  notice  at  the  shows. 

Plant  Houses  of  all  kinds  should  now  undergo  a thorough  purification, 
and  the  necessary  repairs  should  be  completed  that  all  may  be  dry  and  sweet 
before  the  fires  are  lighted  and  shelves  are  crowded  with  plants.  The  neglect 
of  these  matters  until  the  drenching  autumn  rains  occur  is  common  enough 
and  bad  enough.  At  the  present  time  any  kind  of  plants  may  be  set  out  of 

doors  if  needful,  or  room  may  be  found  for  them  in  other  houses  while 
repairs  proceed  ; but  in  a few  weeks  hence  it  will  not  be  so  safe  to  turn  the 
things  out,  nor  will  there  be  so  much  room  to  spare  in  houses  only  partially 
occupied. 

STOVE  AND  ORCHID  HOUSE. 

Obchids  require  peculiar  care  now  to  secure  a perfect  ripening  of  the 
growth  of  the  season  and  to  prepare  them  for  their  winter  rest.  A general 
reduction  must  be  made  in  the  supply  of  moisture,  and  a general  increase 
must  be  allowed  of  solar  light.  The  cultivator  will  of  course  guard  against 
any  extreme  in  drying  up  or  exposing  to  sunshine  ; a certain  amount  of 
moisture  will  be  required  even  when  the  plants  are  perfectly  at  rest,  and  some 
more  than  others.  It  is  certain  that  at  this  time  of  year  shading  should  be 
used  quite  sparingly,  and  a condition  of  repose  should  be  encouraged  by  a 
reduction  of  the  temperature  and  the  amount  of  moisture. 

Stove  Plants  requiring  a shift  should  be  repotted  at  once,  as  the  season 
will  soon  be  too  far  advanced  for  them  to  derive  full  advantage  from  the 
increase  of  root  room. 

FORCING  AND  ORCHARD  HOUSES. 

Peach  Trees  that  were  forced  early  should  now  be  as  fully  exposed  to  the 
atmospheric  influences  as  possible.  This  not  only  tends  to  a complete  matu- 
ration of  the  wood,  but  prevents  the  trees  becoming  infested  with  red  spider, 
the  attacks  of  which  pest  cause  an  artificial  and  premature  ripening  of  the  wood, 
which  is  not  to  be  desired.  Now  is  a good  time  to  whitewash  back  walls,  and 
when  the  lights  are  off  to  repair  and  paint  them. 

Pines  swelling  their  fruit  to  have  frequent  supplies  of  liquid  manure  and 
abundance  of  atmospheric  moisture.  Young  plants  to  stand  the  winter,  for 
fruiting  early  next  year,  had  best  be  removed  from  those  swelling  fruit,  so  as 
to  keep  them  drier  and  more  freely  ventilated. 

Vines. — The  leaves  of  vines  that  have  been  forced  early  too  often  become 
brown  and  shrivelled  at  this  time  of  the  year  through  increase  of  red  spider. 
Home  cultivators  comfort  themselves  with  the  idea  that  the  wood  will  be 
better  ripened  in  consequence,  but  that  is  a great  mistake.  Insect  pests  do  no 
good,  direct  or  indirect,  and  the  careful  cultivator  will  do  his  best  to  get  rid  of 
them  by  means  of  sulphur  and  such  other  remedies  as  are  constantly  recom- 
mended. It  is  always  a proof  of  bad  management  when  the  loaves  of  vines 
decay  prematurely. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE  GROUNDS. 

Bkdderh  can  only  be  kopt  in  good  trim  by  onBtant  attention.  Removo 
Heed-trusses,  yellow  leaves,  and  rank  growths.  Put  in  outtings  of  whutever 
is  required,  and  pot  oil  those  already  rooted.  Shut  them  up  for  a woek,  and 
then  expose  them  to  all  weathers  till  tho  time  to  house  them. 

Carnations  and  PicoTKHSnot  yet  layered  must  be  attoudod  to,  or  it  will 
be  impossible  for  them  to  bo  well  rootod  before  winter. 

Evergreen  Shrubs  may  soon  bo  moved  with  tho  host  chanoe  of  success, 
whether  they  be  largo  or  small.  As  to  evergreens,  suoh  as  hollies,  aueubas, 


laurels,  Portugal  laurels,  laurestinus,  arbor-vitms,  &c.,  they  have  all  done 
growing,  their  wood  is  hard,  and  if  lifted  soon  will  make  fresh  roots  while  the 
surface  soil  is  in  the  best  condition  of  warmth  and  moisture  of  any  period  of 
the  year.  Where  new  gardens  are  being  laid  out  the  gain  of  three  months 
upon  the  ordinary  planting  season  is  no  small  matter,  as  it  enables  the 
planter  to  complete  the  chief  operations  at  a time  when  the  men  enjoy  the 
work,  and  the  proprietor  is  enabled  also  to  enjoy  the  result,  and  all  to  the 
advantage  of  the  plants.  Layers  and  cuttings  of  hardy  shrubs  put  down  now, 
and  left  till  April  or  May,  may  then  be  removed  and  planted  in  nursery  rows 
with  good  roots. 

Hollyhocks  to  be  propagated  from  cuttings  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
obtained  from  the  stool.  Cuttings  from  the  stems  are  of  no  use  to  amateurs, 
and  should  never  be  used  by  anybody  except  to  iucrease  kinds  in  great 
demand. 

Propagation  of  Herbaceous  Border  Flowers  is  an  important  matter 
just  now,  as  there  is  still  time  to  obtain  a good  growth  of  many  subjects 
before  winter,  but  no  time  to  spare.  Seeds  sown  immediately  of  any  and 
every  kind  of  hardy  perennial  that  can  be  grown  from  seed  will  have  a fair 
chance,  though  for  many  subjects  an  early  date  of  sowing  is  to  be  preferred, 
but  as  regards  the  safety  of  seedling  plants  during  winter,  the  late-sown 
plants,  generally  speaking,  are  the  most  hardy  ; those  that  are  fat  and  strong 
are  the  first  to  perish  during  very  severe  weather.  Subjects  that  may  be  in- 
creased by  cuttings  may  also  be  dealt  with  now,  and  frames  may  be  filled 
with  but  little  labour,  and  the  certainty  of  a good  return.  Such  things  as 
the  perennial  species  of  Iberis,  Arabis,  Centranthus,  Dianthus,  &c.,  may  be 
multiplied  without  frames  by  selecting  a sunny  spot,  and  there  making  a 
bed  of  sandy  soil  for  them  ; and  having  put  in  the  cuttings,  shade  them  with 
mats  or  evergreen  boughs  for  a few  weeks,  after  which  they  will  take  care  of 
themselves. 

FRUIT  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 

Strawberries. — Now  is  the  best  time  in  the  whole  year  to  make  new  beds, 
to  ensure  good  crops  next  year.  If  rooted  runners  are  plentiful,  take  the  best 
only,  and  destroy  all  the  weak  ones ; hut  with  any  varieties  it  is  thought 
desirable  to  propagate  to  the  utmost  sort  the  runners  as  to  sizes,  planting  the 
forwardest  and  strongest  in  beds  to  bear,  and  the  late  weaker  ones  in  separate 
beds  for  stocks ; these  latter  will  not  probably  bear  till  the  year  after  next, 
and  then  will  be  strong  plants.  Strawberries  to  fruit  in  pots  next  year  ought 
by  this  time  to  be  strong  and  in  need  of  a shift.  The  soil  should  be  strong 
loam,  well  chopped  over  with  rotten  dung,  and  the  plants  be  potted  firm. 

Wall  Trees. — The  principal  duty  of  the  cultivator  now  is  to  assist  the 
trees  in  any  way  that  may  bfe  possible  in  the  ripening  of  the  wood.  Where 
the  walls  are  covered  with  glass  the  lights  should  be  wholly  removed  where 
practicable  ; where  the  walls  are  overloaded  with  wood,  some  of  it  should  be 
thinned  out ; where  nailing  has  been  neglected  it  should  be  completed  at 
once. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  FRAME  GROUND. 

Cabbage. — If  the  ground  is  not  already  overstocked  sow  a few  pinches  of 
Rosette  Colewort,  Enfield  Market,  and  Red  Dutch. 

Celery  . — Where  the  plants  are  forming  stools  instead  of  distinct  hearts 
it  is  advisable  to  remove  with  a knife  the  outside  suckers,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
growth,  if  possible,  to  one  set  of  stems.  This  stooling  is  the  result  of  free 
growth  after  the  plant  has  received  a check.  Stooled  roots  are  unfit  for  the 
table. 

Cucumbers  for  winter  fruiting  must  be  reared  at  once,  and  cuttings  are 
preferable  to  seed,  as  the  plants  have  a shorter  habit  and  are  more  fruitful. 
Take  very  small  cuttings  from  the  ends  of  newly -made  shoots,  pot  them  singly 
in  small  sixties,  and  shut  up  over  a gentle  bottom  heat.  A heap  of  grass- 
mowings  mixed  with  dry  litter  will  afford  enough  heat  to  start  them  and  keep 
them  going  till  new  beds  are  made  up.  One  half  dry  litter  and  the  other  half 
mowings  shaken  over  will  produce  a steady,  lasting  heat,  of  great  value  at  this 
time  of  year,  when  it  is  not  generally  convenient  or  desirable  to  have  manure 
wheeled  in. 

Endive. — A last  sowing  may  be  made  to  stand  the  winter.  All  the  sorts 
are  good,  but  Picpus  and  Round-leaved  Batavian  are  the  best. 

Lettuce  may  still  be  sown,  and  plantations  may  be  made  from  seed-beds 
sown  last  month. 

Onions  ought  now  to  be  ripening  off,  and  if  the  weather  continues  dry  no 
doubt  they  will  ripen  well.  Where  they  appear  gross,  and  not  inclined  to 
ripen,  sweep  them  over  with  a long  stick  or  rake  handle,  so  as  to  lay  down  the 
tops.  Generally  speaking,  they  fall  over  of  themselves,  and  the  bulbs  ripen 
without  assistance.  Sow  for  winter  and  spring  supplies. 

Potatoes  to  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  ripe,  or  even  before  if  there  is  a likeli- 
hood. of  their  being  injured  by  disease.  Let  them  be  well  dried  in  the  sun 
and  stored  away  at  once.  Never  pit  them  damp,  but,  on  tho  other  hand, 
never  keep  them  lying  about  on  the  ground  exposed  to  daylight  beyond  a 
reasonable  time. 

Spinach  for  winter  may  be  sown.  In  some  places  spinach  sown  in  the 
middle  of  September  goes  through  the  winter  well ; but  on  cold  soils,  and  in 
all  eastern  and  northern  districts,  the  winter  spinach  should  bo  sown  before 
the  20th  of  August. 

Tomatoes. — Let  these  ripen  on  the  vines  if  possible,  and  if  any  fruits  are 
shaded  by  leaves  remove  the  leaves  to  admit  the  sun  to  them.  In  case  of 
bad  weather,  and  no  chance  of  the  fruit  ripening  out  of  doors,  cut  off  the 
branches  with  the  fruit  attached,  and  lay  them  on  a top  shelf  in  a sunny 
greenhouse,  and  the  fruit  will  ripen  perfectly.  If  no  sunny  greonhouse,  a 
window  in  a warm  kitohen  will  do. 

Winter  Greens  lately  planted  are  now  doing  well.  Breadths  that  wero 
planted  early  and  close  now  require  every  other  plant  to  be  removed,  and 
there  will  bo  room  for  this  now  that  summer  crops  aro  boing  oleared  off.  For 
overy  kind  of  green  to  bo  used  between  this  time  and  Christmas  manure 
liberally,  but  for  those  to  stand  till  spring  do  not  manure  at  all. 

Vegetables  in  Season  include  Kidney  BeanB,  Runner  lleans,  Poas,  Cauli- 
flowers, Cabbages,  Globe  Artichokes,  Oraoh,  and  tho  loaves  of  tho  Spiuaoli 
Beet  as  a substitute  for  Spinach;  Lottuoes,  Cucumbers,  Marrows,  Onions, 
Mushrooms,  Turnips,  and  Tomatoes. 


QUEEN  OF  BEVERAGES. — Refreshing  tho  wonry,  stimulating  tho  lnaotivo,  soothing 
tho  invalid,  cheering  tho  social. — PuBB  'J'ha  alone,  by  its  intrlnslo  and  excellent,  qualities, 
“ palos  the  lire  " of  all  other  driuks. — A cup  of  ijeoil  tea  is  always  welcome,  as  proved  by  the 
fact  that  (1,000,000  (hIx  million)  pnokotH  of  liornlman’s  Pure  Tea  are  sold  every  year  by 
4,000  duly  appointed  Agents,  Oh omtsts  and  Cvn/cctiini ers.  The  description,  if  Blaok,  Green, 
or  Mixed  Tea,  also  tho  retail  prioo,  is  plainly  printed  on  each  packet,  with  the  Importers* 
warranty  that  their  ton  is  Iron  from  all  adulteration.  Homo  unscrupulous  persons  copy  the 
labels,  wrappers,  &o.,  used  by  Messrs.  Horuimau,  purchasers  are  therefore  cautioned  to  avoid 
spurious  tmiiatipna.  Hoe  advertisements  in  all  papers,  and  at  tho  railway  stations,— | Auvi.  | 
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REPORTS  OF  FRUIT  CROPS,  1886. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Ayrshire. — Crops  generally  light,  but  of  average  quality. 

Mr.  William  Priest,  Eglinton  Gardens,  Irvine,  writes  : Wo  have  only  an 
average  crop,  but  tho  fruit  is  of  good  quality.  Stravvberrios  here  require 
heavily  manuring,  soil  being  very  light  and  sandy. 

Mr.  D.  Murray,  Culzeau  Castle,  reports  : In  some  gardens  in  this  district 
thecrops  are  good,  in  others  almost  a failure. 

Banff. — Variable  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  and  on  the  whole  below 
the  average. 

Mr.  G.  Berry,  Cullen  House,  describes  the  early  varieties  as  very  good, 
and  late  varieties  as  below  the  average. 

Bedfordshire. — Crop  generally  light,  but  fruit  of  good  quality. 

Mr.  C.  Turner,  Craufield  Court,  Newport  Pagnell,  writes  : The  crop  is  light 
with  us  ; tho  plants  bloomed  very  well  and  the  flowers  sot,  but  owing  to  the 
sudden  heat  and  the  drought  the  fruits  did  not  swell  freely  as  they  would  have 
done  had  rain  come  sooner. 

Berkshire. — Considerably  below  the  average  in  all  parts  of  the  county. 

Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore,  observes  : Some  sorts  very 
good,  of  others  only  a medium  crop  ; but  there  is  nothing  like  such  a crop  as 
last  year. 

Mr.  J.Tegg,  Bearwood,  Wokingham,  reports  : With  us  strawberries  have  been 
most  disappointing  this  season.  The  plants  produced  strong  trusses  of  flowers, 
but  when  they  were  in  bloom  we  had  several  severe  morning  frosts,  which  were 
followed  by  hot,  sunny  weather.  The  result  was  a very  unsatisfactory  set. 
The  sorts  we  cultivate  are  Keen’s  Seedling,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  President, 
and  British  Queen.  The  last-mentioned  surpasses  all  others  here,  and  I rely 
on  it  for  our  main  supply  ; for  flavour  no  sort  can  approach  it. 

Berwickshire. — Considerably  below  the  average. 

Mr.  W.  Fowler,  Mertoun  House,  St.  Boswell’s,  remarks:  On  high 
grounds  strawberries  are  very  good,  but  low  down,  near  the  river  Tweed,  they 
were  much  injured  by  frosts,  and  the  crop  very  thin. 

Buckinghamshire. — Light  in  all  districts  and  below  the  average  in  size. 

Mr.  J.  Smith,  Mentmore,  Leighton  Buzzard,  states  : Only  a moderate 
crop,  as  the  weather  was  too  dry  when  the  fruit  was  swelling.  Our  favourite 
sorts  are  Crown  Prince,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Bothwell  Bank  Seedling,  Keen’s 
Seedling,  Elton  Pine,  and  Oxonian. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Miles,  Wycombe  Abbey,  describes  the  late  kinds  as  very  thin 
indeed. 

Cambridgeshire. — Variable,  but  on  the  whole  fairly  good. 

Mr.  Frank  Orchard,  Abington  Hall,  reports  : A heavy  crop,  of  good  size 
and  flavour. 

Cardiganshire. — Good  in  some  places,  but  on  the  whole  rather  below 
the  average. 

Mr.  F.  Peppitt,  Castle  Malgwyn,  Boncath,  describes  the  crop  as  “over 
an  average  and  very  good ; ” and  Mr.  James  Veasey,  Gaggerddan  Hall,  as 
“ under  an  average  ; early  sorts  fairly  good,  but  late  kinds  dried  up.” 

Carmarthenshire. — Below  the  average,  both  in  the  quantity  and  quality. 

Mr.  James  Ticehurst,  Dynowr  Castle,  observes : We  have  a very  light 
crop,  owing  to  dry  weather  at  the  end  of  June  and  the  early  part  of  July. 

Cavan. — A good  average  crop. 

Mr.  David  M.  Burns  remarks  : Vicomtesse  H.  de  Thury,  McMahon,  and 
Wonderful  produced  very  fine  fruit,  but  the  season  was  short  owing  to  the  dry, 
parching  weather. 

Cheshire. — Rather  variable,  but  on  the  whole  below  the  average. 

Mr.  W.  Whitaker,  Crewe  Hall,  Crewe,  writes  : We  have  had  an  average 
crop,  but  the  fruit  was  not  so  large  or  fine  as  usual,  although  the  ground  was 
well  watered  during  dry  weather.  The  sorts  which  produced  the  best  crop 
are  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  President,  and  Sir  Harry. 

Mr.  G.  Tandy,  Norton  Priory,  Runcorn,  observes  : All  under  an  average 
except  James  Veitch,  which  has  done  well. 

Clackmannanshire. — A full  average  crop  in  most  districts. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ormiston,  Alloa  Park,  reports  : A very  fine  crop.  Garibaldi, 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  President,  James  Veitch,  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  are  the 
best  varieties  here, 

Cork. — A fairly  good  crop  throughout  the  county. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Swanborough,  Doneraile  Court,  states  : We  have  had  a very 
good  crop  of  finely-flavoured  and  full-sized  fruit.  Marshal  McMahon  is  our 
favourite  sort  for  general  crop. 

Cumberland. — Generally  light,  and  on  the  whole  not  equal  to  the  crop  of 
last  year. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Cockney,  Eden  Hall,  Penrith,  says  ; Vicomtesse  H.  de  Thury, 
President,  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  were  the  best  this  season.  The  first- 
mentioned  is  the  best  for  general  purposes.  The  season  was  very  short  owing 
to  continuous  heavy  rains  when  the  fruit  was  ripening. 

Derbyshire. — Variable,  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 

Mr.  O.  Thomas,  Chatsworth,  describes  the  crop  as  under  an  average  ; and 
Mr.  W.  Sherwin,  Osmaston  Manor,  Ashbourn,  reports  “ a heavy  crop  with  us.” 

Derry. — Below  the  average  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 

Mr.  J.  Adams,  Cappagh,  says  : Very  poor  in  this  district. 

Devonshire. — Rather  variable,  and  on  the  whole  below  the  average. 

Mr.  J.  Garland,  Killerton,  writes : The  bloom  was  very  fine  and  the  crops 
were  good,  but  the  latter  suffered  from  the  dry  weather.  Our  earliest  are 
Black  Prince  and  S ibreur,  which  are  followed  by  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  James 
Veitch,  Bicton  Pin  Crimson  Queen,  and  Elton,  the  two  last-mentioned  being 
our  latest. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Powdl  Powderham  Castle,  remarks  Strawberries  commenced 
well,  but  suffered  fr;  m drought.  Late  varieties  are  very  bad  indeed. 

Dorsetshire. — A very  poor  crop  throughout  the  county. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Pragnell,  Sherborne  Castle,  states  : Almost  a failure,  owing  to 
drought. 

Mr.  D.  Williams,  Canford  Manor,  observes  : Under  average,  the  fruit  small, 
as  the  plants  suffered  much  from  the  drought.  The  following  varieties  do 
best  with  us  in  favourable  seasons,  namely,  Keen’s  Seedling,  President, 
Pioneer,  Aromatic,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  and  Sir  Charles  Napier. 

Mr.  P,  Davidson,  Iwerne  Minster,  Blandford,  remarks  : There  was  a 
promise  of  a good  crop  until  the  fruit  was  dried  up  by  sun  and  drought  about 
our  second  gathering.  We  grow  a considerable  number  of  varieties.  Keen’s 
Seedling,  President,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and  Dr.  Hogg  are  good  established 
varieties.  I have  several  varieties  under  trial,  which  I will  report  on  when  I 
have  been  able  to  determine  their  relative  merits. 

Down. — A moderately  good  crop  in  most  districts. 


Mr.  J.  Taylor,  Mount  Stewart,  Nowtownards,  describes  President,  Comte 
do  Paris,  and  Duke  of  Edinburgh  as  doing  well  with  him. 

Dublin. — Crop  generally  satisfactory. 

Mr.  R.  McKenna,  Chief  Secretary’s  Lodge,  Phoenix  Park,  writes  : Crop 
heavier  than  for  five  years  past.  We  grow  President,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton, 
Oxonian,  Sir  Harry,  and  Vicomtesse  llericart  de  Thury.  Strange  to  say,  the 
old  Keen’s  Seedling  will  not  fruit  satisfactorily  here,  either  forced  or  in  the 
open  beds,  and  consequently  we  have  had  to  discard  it. 

Durham. — A full  average,  both  in  bulk  and  quality. 

Mr.  J.  Hunter,  Lambton  Castle,  reports  : Strawberries  have  done  well,  and 
the  varieties  are  all  giving  good  crops  of  fair-sized  fruit,  quite  equal  to  former 
years. 

East  Lothian. — Very  variable  ; in  some  districts  crop  very  poor,  whilst  in 
others  highly  satisfactory. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Brotherston,  Tyninghame,  writes  : Here  the  crop  is  very  large, 
but  in  some  gardens  it  is  a failure  more  or  less  complete.  We  grow  Grove 
End  Scarlet,  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  President,  and  Elton  Pine.  In 
orchards,  Keen’s  Seedling,  Moffat’s  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  Elton  Pine  are 
the  sorts  mostly  grown.  The  finer  kinds,  such  as  Dr.  Hogg  and  Loxford  Hall 
Seedling,  do  not  ripen  freely,  and  such  kinds  as  James  Veitch  and  Lucas  are 
in  many  seasons  too  soft  to  be  of  any  use. 

Essex. — Crop  light,  but  the  quality  fairly  good. 

Mr.  Walter  Dance,  Gosfield  Hall,  Halstead,  reports  : Under  average,  but 
quality  good.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Powell,  Frog- 
more  Pine,  and  British  Queen  are  all  good  with  us. 

Mr.  H.  Edridge,  Chesterford  Park,  Saffron  Walden,  observes  : Crop  very 
poor,  and  there  is  a very  general  complaint  of  the  fruit  having  been  dried  up. 

Mr.  John  Green,  Warlies  Park,  Waltham  Abbey,  describes  the  crop  as  very 
fair,  and  President  as  being  the  best. 

Fifeshire. — Fairly  good  in  some  places,  but  light  in  others. 

Mr.  E.  Tate,  Balcarres,  says  : Plentiful  ; fruit  small,  but  very  good  in 
quality. 

Mr.  Robert  Gossip,  Crawford  Priory,  remarks  : Early  varieties  produced 
a poor  crop,  the  weather  being  dry  when  they  were  swelling.  Late  sorts  good, 
Elton  especially  so. 

Forfarshire. — Generally  light,  and  not  particularly  high  in  quality. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Dowall  describes  the  crop  as  below  the  average. 

Galway. — Crop  rather  heavy  in  most  districts. 

Mr.  J.  McKinnon,  Kylemore  Gardens,  says  : There  is  a heavy  crop  of  straw- 
berries, but  the  fruit  is  rather  deficient  in  flavour,  owing  to  the  wet  weather 
we  have  had  in  the  West  during  the  past  three  weeks. 

Glamorganshire. — An  average  crop  in  most  districts. 

Mr.  J.  Muir,  Margam  Park,  Port  Talbot,  writes : Black  Prince,  Keen’s 
Seedling,  and  James  Veitch  are  our  favourite  sorts,  and  they  have  all  produced 
full  crops  ; better,  in  fact,  than  we  have  had  for  a year  or  two. 

Gloucestershire.— Somewhat  partial,  but  generally  light. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Wilson,  Alscot  Park,  remarks  : A fair  crop,  but  fruit  very 
small,  owing  to  the  hot  and  dry  weather  when  it  was  swelling. 

Mr.  Thomas  Shingles,  Tortworth  Court,  observes : Strawberries  not  so 
satisfactory  as  one  might  have  expected,  owing  to  the  very  hot,  dry  weather 
we  had  in  June. 

Hampshire. — Variable,  and  on  the  whole  light. 

Mr.  W.  Wildsmith,  Heckfield  Place,  reports  : Strawberries  very  good,  but 
the  excessive  heat  and  drought  made  the  fruiting  season  a short  one.  Our 
best  kinds  are  Vicomtesse  H.  de  Thury  and  President. 

Herefordshire.— In  some  districts  remarkably  good,  in  others  decidedly 
poor. 

Mr.  W.  Coleman,  Eastnor  Castle,  Ledbury,  writes : Our  crops  have  been 
abundant,  and  late  varieties,  including  Elton,  Oxonian,  and  Dr.  Hogg,  are 
excellent.  Vicomtesse  H.  de  Thury,  our  best  early,  has  done  well,  and  is  one 
of  the  best  for  standing  dry  or  wet  weather.  It  is  heavy,  a good  cropper, 
parts  easily  from  the  plant,  and  its  firm  flesh  and  fine  colour  well  fit  it  for 
preserving.  I grow  on  the  three  years’  system,  on  deeply  trenched  land,  and 
give  each  plant  half  a cubic  foot  of  fresh  loam  at  the  time  of  planting. 

Hertfordshire. — Crop  light,  but  fruit  of  fairly  good  quality. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Sawford,  Danesbury,  Welwyn,  observes  : A bad  crop,  as  the 
plants  suffered  severely  from  drought. 

Huntingdonshire. — Crop  below  the  average,  although  good  gatherings 
have  been  obtained  in  some  places. 

Mr.  T.  Cowburn,  Kimbolton  Castle,  reports  : Strawberries  fairly  good  with 
me ; but  generally  a failure  owing  to  the  great  and  sudden  change  to  hot  and 
dry  weather  immediately  after  June  31,  and  neglect  in  watering. 

Kildare. — Generally  an  average  crop  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 

Mr.  E.  Knowlden,  Castle  Maynooth,  remarks  : A two-year-old  plot,  con- 
taining James  Veitch,  Bothwell  Bank,  Prolific,  President,  Vicomtesse  H.  de 
Thury,  and  Black  Prince,  was  very  satisfactory  ; but  older  plantations  were  a 
mass  of  flowers,  but  gave  very  little  fruit. 

Kent. — Crop  generally  light,  and  of  poor  quality. 

Kincardineshire.— Crop  abundant,  and  the  fruit  of  good  qual 

King’s  County. — A full  average  crop. 

Mr.  J.  Roberts,  Charleville  Forest,  writes  : Strawberries  have  produced  a 
fine  and  heavy  crop.  They  do  well  here,  although  our  soil  is  by  no  means 
heavy,  nor  very  deep.  It  is  on  the  limestone  formation.  British  Queen  is 
our  best,  and  Keen’s  Seedling  our  earliest.  We  have  it  on  south  border,  twelve 
years  planted,  as  early  as  any  strawberry  we  can  put  against  it.  We  grow 
about  a dozen  sorts,  and  I do  not  mean  to  grow  again  some  of  the  latest  new 
sorts,  as  with  us  they  have  failed. 

Lanarkshire. — Above  the  average  in  quantity,  and  generally  good  in 
quality. 

Lancashire. — Crops  good  in  most  districts. 

Mr.  G.  Middleton,  Rainford  Hall,  St.  Helen’s,  says  : Heavy  crops  of  all 
varieties,  excepting  British  Queen. 

Mr.  A.  Jamieson,  Haigh  Hall,  Wigan,  remarks  : Fruit  abundant,  but  rather 
under  an  average  in  size. 

Leicestershire. — An  average  crop  in  most  districts. 

Mr.  W.  iDgram,  Belvoir,  writes  : Fruit  affected  by  drought,  but  a fair 

orop,  and  the  season  was  prolonged  by  opportune  showers.  British  Queen  and 
Frogmore  Late  Pine  still  good  at  the  end  of  July. 

Lincolnshire. — Partial,  and,  as  a whole,  below  the  average. 

Longford. — Goods  crops  in  most  districts. 

Mr.  J.  Rafferty,  Castle  Forbes,  reports  : A fine  crop  ; I gathered  basket* 

fuls  of  fine  berries,  of  which  the  average  weight  was  1 oz.,  but  heavy,  cold  rains 
cut  the  season  very  short. 
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Mayo. — Rather  bolow  the  average,  the  plants  having,  in  many  districts, 
suffered  from  the  dry  weather. 

Middlesex. — Below  the  average  in  bulk,  and  not  particularly  good  in 
tlavour. 

Mr.  J.  Woodbridge,  Sion  House,  remarks  : Strawberries  have  been  rather 

scarce.  Some  kinds,  notably  Keen’s  Seedling  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton, 
did  not  produce  any  trusses,  although  the  plants  were  strong  and  healthy. 
President  has  produced  the  best  crop.  As  a rule  this  year  all  plantations  three 
years  old  and  upwards  have  been  a partial  failure.  Younger  beds  have 
been  more  satisfactory,  but  those  made  last  year  have  borne  the  best. 

R.  D.  Blackmore,  Esq.,  Teddington,  writes  : Strawberries  produced  a fair 
crop,  but  ceased  suddenly  through  drought. 

Mr.  John  Gough,  Harefield  Court,  Uxbridge,  says:  Very  poor,  the  fruit 
refused  to  swell ; seemed  to  scald  worse  after  watering  them  than  without. 
Fruit  small,  with  no  flavour. 

Midlothian. — Rather  under  an  average. 

Monmouthshire. — An  average  crop  in  most  districts. 

Mr.  Thomas  Coomber,  the  Hendre,  Monmouth,  reports  : Abundant  and 
fine,  but  the  season,  owing  to  the  hot  weather,  was  of  short  duration.  We 
are,  however,  still  gathering  Loxford  Hall  Seedling  in  fair  condition. 

Montgomeryshire. — Crop  a full  average  in  bulk  and  quality. 

Mr.  W.  Lee,  Powis  Castle,  Welshpool,  says  : Strawberries  abundant,  very 
fine,  and  good  in  flavour. 

Morayshire. — Somewhat  below  an  average. 

Mr.  J.  Clark,  Brodie  Castle,  observes  : The  sorts  grown  here  are  Black 
Prince,  Rivers’s  Eliza,  President,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Cambrian  Prince,  Elton 
Pine.  The  best  croppers  this  season  were  President  and  Cambrian  Prince. 

Nottinghamshire. — Generally  light,  and  poor  in  quality. 

Mr.  R.  Carr,  Welbeck  Abbey,  writes  : Neither  plentiful  nor  fine.  Much 
of  the  fruit  was  deformed,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  cold,  harsh  weather  expe- 
rienced when  they  were  in  flower. 

Norfolk. — Rather  partial,  but  probably  on  the  whole  an  average. 

Mr.  W.  Allan,  Gunton  Park,  says  : Strawberries  set  the  heaviest  crop  I 
ever  remember.  No  flowers  were  injured  by  frost,  mulched  the  beds  early,  as 
the  dry  weather  had  every  appearance  of  continuing,  and  watered  heavily 
before  putting  on  the  nets,  the  result  being  most  satisfactory.  After  the 
recent  heavy  rains  the  best  flavoured  kinds  (July  27)  are  Unser  Fritz,  Coun- 
tess, British  Queen.  Other  kinds  still  bearing  are  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
Amateur,  and  John  Powell. 

Northamptonshire. — Crops  generally  good,  and  fruit  of  fine  quality. 

Mr.  E.  Cole,  Althorp  Park,  describes  the  fruit  as  being  very  fine. 

Northumberland. — Rather  variable,  but  on  the  whole  below  the  average. 

Mr.  G.  Harris,  Alnwick  Castle,  reports  : Strawberries  are  under  an  average, 
but  where  sheltered  very  fine.  Amongst  the  varieties  that  have  stood  the  test 
of  time  the  best  are  Keen’s  Seedling,  Garibaldi,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  President, 
and  McMahon.  The  last-mentioned  is  the  best  late  variety  we  have.  We 
gather  it  until  August  20.  It  is  one  of  the  best  for  market. 

Perthshire. — Crop  light  in  most  districts,  but  in  some  the  fruit  is 
plentiful  and  good. 

Mr.  J.  Robb,  Drummond  Castle,  writes  : Strawberries  looked  exceedingly 
well  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  but  the  dry  weather  hurt  them,  and  we 
have  a poor  crop. 

Queen’s  County. — A fair  average,  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 

Radnorshire, — Crop  light,  and  the  fruit  generally  below  the  average  in 
size. 

Renfrewshire. — Fruit  fairly  abundant,  and  of  good  quality. 

Roxburghshire. — Considerably  below  the  average,  both  in  bulk  and 
(juality. 

Mr.  Henry  Scott,  The  Gardens,  Abbotsford,  remarks  : The  crop  is  the 
poorest  I have  seen  gathered  in  this  district,  and  many  gardeners  say  their 
experience  is  the  same  as  mine.  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  has  done  best  with 
us  this  year.  As  a rule  it  is  the  reverse  of  this. 

Shropshire. — An  average  crop  in  most  districts. 

Mr.  Louden,  The  Quinta,  Chirk,  observes:  We  have  had  a good  crop,  of 
fine  quality,  but  this  season  has  been  shorter  than  in  most  seasons,  owing  to 
the  dry  weather.  Elton  Pine  is  coming  in  at  present,  and  the  rain  will  help 
to  prolong  the  season. 

Mr.  N.  Sherwood,  Chetwynd  Park,  Newport,  says  : A good  average  crop, 
but  fruit  small,  owing  to  the  dry  weather  when  it  was  swelling. 

Sligo. — Crop  generally  poor. 

Somerset. — Crops  light  in  most  districts,  and  the  season  short. 

Mr.  Iggulden,  Marston  House,  Frome,  writes  : The  plants  bloomed 
abundantly,  and  the  principal  portion  of  the  early  flowers  escaped  injury  from 
frost ; but  the  long  spell  of  dry  and  hot  weather,  however,  quite  spoilt  the 
crop.  Where  plenty  of  water  could  be  given  to  the  beds  fairly  good  pickings 
resulted,  and  early  heavy  mulchings  of  manure  also  saved  some  of  the  beds. 
Vicomtesse  H.  de  Thury  stood  the  drought  remarkably  well,  and  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  President,  and  British  Queen  have  done  good  service. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Clarke,  Cothelston  House,  Taunton,  reports  : A fair  crop  ; but 
soon  over  owing  to  heat  and  drought ; Black  Prince,  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de 
Thury,  President,  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  are  our  most  trustworthy  sorts. 

Staffordshire. — Crops  generally  good. 

Mr.  'A.  Stevens,  Trentham  Hall,  describes  the  crop  as  very  heavy  ; and 
Mr.  Green,  Enville  Hall,  writes  : An  average  crop,  but  the  fruit  small. 

Stirlingshire. — Variable,  but  on  the  whole  nearly  an  average. 

Mr.  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  Dunmore  House,  Stirling,  remarks  : Very  good 
crop.  Keen’s  Seedling  aud  James  Veitch  do  very  well  here. 

Suffolk. — Partial,  but  on  the  whole  bolow  the  average. 

Mr.  D.  T.  Fish,  Hardwicko  House,  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  observes  : Straw- 
berries good,  but  the  plants  in  some  places  suffered  from  drought,  and  the 
season  was  short. 

Mr.  J.  Mill,  Itendlesham  Hall,  writes:  Much  under  average  in  many 
places.  The  plants  have  suffered  severely  from  the  dry  season.  Vicomtesse 
H.  de  Thury,  Prosidont,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  James  Veitch,  and  British  Queon 
are  good  sorts,  and  succeed  well. 

Surrey. — Considerably  below  the  average  throughout  the  county. 

Mr.  O.  Goldsmith,  Polesden,  Dorking,  says:  Crop  failed  owing  to  the 
very  drying  winds  ; the  fruit  dried  up  without  ripening. 

Mr.  C.  Orchard,  The  Leigh,  Coombe  Warren,  reports  : Undor  averngo  ; La 
Grosso  Sucroo,  James  Veitch,  and  Sir  Josoph  Paxton  aro  the  best  varieties 
with  us  this  season.  The  plants  wero  much  woakoned  by  the  excossivo 
drought  to  which  thoy  wero  subjected  last  autumn,  and  the  fruit  produced  in 
tho  spring  was  much  crippled  by  tho  hoat  and  drought.  Runnors  aro  moro 
plentiful  and  much  stronger  than  they  wero  last  year. 


Mr.  J.  Burden,  Bagshot  House,  observes  : Goodciop,  but  fruit  small. 

Sussex. — Variable  ; in  some  districts  very  poor,  in  others  fairly  good. 

Mr.  E.  Burbery,  Arundel  Castle,  states  that  in  one  or  two  places  in  the 
neighbourhood  the  crop  has  been  a total  failure. 

Mr.  Sidney  Ford,  Leonardslee,  Horsham,  writes  : With  me  the  crop  has 

been  very  large  of  Keen’s  Seedling,  Princess  Alice  Maude,  Vicomtesse  H. 
de  Thury,  Sir  C.  Napier,  President,  and  Alpha  ; very  good  indeed  of  Empress 
Eugenie,  Kitley’s  Goliath,  British  Queen,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  and  James 
Veitch. 

Tyrone. — A fairly  good  crop,  but  fruit  hardly  so  large  as  usual. 

Warwickshire. — Rather  partial,  but  on  the  whole  rather  poor. 

Mr.  J.  Rodger,  Charlcote  Park,  reports  : A fair  crop,  but  not  so  good  as 

usual  ; Sir  Joseph  Paxton  has  been  a complete  failure,  Vicomtesse  H.  de 
Thury,  and  President  were  the  best  with  us. 

Mr.  T.  Beddard,  Stoneleigh  Abbey,  Kenilworth,  observes  Under  an 
average  generally,  and  in  this  district  a moderate  crop. 

Westmoreland. — Crops  generally  light,  and  the  fruit  rather  small. 

Mr.  F.  Clarke,  Lowther  Castle,  reports  : Below  the  average,  and  the  fruit 
not  so  fine  as  in  previous  years,  owing  to  the  hot,  dry  weather  which  prevailed 
for  some  time  after  the  fruit  was  set.  Our  best  sorts  this  season  were 
Garibaldi,  President,  and  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  These  have  carried  average 
orops  of  very  fair  fruit. 

Mr.  A.  Lodge,  Brougham  Hall,  Penrith,  remarks:  Strawberries  just 
moderate  on  some  soils  ; pretty  good  in  deeply,  well-cultivated  land  j Vicomtesse 
H.  de  Thury  is  the  most  certain  cropper. 

West  Lothian. — Light  generally,  and  not  remarkable  for  high  quality. 

Mr.  J.  Moyes,  Dalmeny  Park,  says  : We  have  a good  crop  of  Elton  Pine, 
but  early  sorts  were  very  poor. 

Wigtonshire. — A very  good  orop  in  most  districts. 

Wiltshire. — A fair  average,  and  the  fruit  of  good  quality. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Ward,  Longford  Castle,  Salisbury,  says  : We  have  had  an 
average  crop,  and  the  fruit  has  been  good.  The  ground  having  been  heavily 
mulched  with  rotten  dung  late  in  the  autumn,  the  moisture  was  retained 
about  the  roots  of  the  plants,  which  are  growing  in  a light  soil  resting  on  a 
gravelly  subsoil.  The  mulch  also  preserved  the  roots  from  the  effects  of 
severe  frost  as  well  as  from  the  excessive  drought. 

Mr.  C.  Warden,  Clarendon  Park,  reports  : These,  with  us,  have  been  a 
grand  crop,  and  the  fruit  finer  than  that  of  last  year,  as  our  beds  were  caught 
last  year  by  frost  just  as  the  plants  were  coming  into  bloom.  This  season  the 
fruit  has  been  all  that  could  be  desired,  large  and  abundant.  The  varieties  on 
which  we  chiefly  rely  are  Vicomtesse  H.  de  Thury  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton. 

Worcestershire. — Crop  generally  light,  but  fairly  good  in  some  places. 

Mr.  W.  Crump,  Madresfield  Court,  Malvern,  states  : An  immense  crop, 
but  season  of  short  duration.  President  and  British  Queen  have  proved  the 
best.  Oxonian,  usually  our  best  late  sort,  has  proved  a failure  ; I have  seen 
it  good  in  cooler  situations  this  season. 

Mr.  Walter  Child,  Croome  Court,  Severn- Stoke,  remarks:  These  promised 
a most  abundant  yield,  but  from  the  excessive  heat  and  drought  the  fruit  was 
speedily  over ; the  fruit  also  was  smaller  than  usual. 

Yorkshire, — Rather  light  in  a few  places,  but  on  the  whole  a full  average. 

Mr.  J.  Alhop,  Dalton  Hall,  Hull,  writes  : Above  the  average,  but  owing 

to  the  want  of  rain  at  the  proper  time  about  one  half  the  crop  did  not  swell 
up,  and  those  fruits  that  did  were  not  so  well  finished  as  usual.  This  is  not 
surprising,  considering  that  the  rainfall  for  June  was  '56  in.,  and  for  the  first 
fortnight  of  July  '34.  Thus  in  six  weeks  only  nine-tenths  of  an  inch  fell. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Riddell,  Duncombe  Park,  Helmsley,  states  : Strawberries  are 

fairly  good,  but  the  protracted  drought  between  the  time  of  setting  and  ripen- 
ing did  much  to  diminish  the  quantity  ; Vicomtesse  H.  de  Thury  is  our  best 
cropper. 

Mr.  George  Morrison,  Newburgh  Priory,  Easingwold,  reports  : Plentiful 

and  good  ; fine  fruit  of  James  Veitch  and  Vicomtesse  H.  de  Thury. 

CHERRIES. 

Ayrshire. — Moderately  good  crops  in  most  districts. 

Mr.  W.  Priest,  Eglinton,  Irvine,  states : Cherries  very  good,  particu- 
larly the  Morello. 

Mr.  Murray,  Culzean  Castle,  remarks  : A very  light  crop  ; Morello  about 
half  a crop. 

Banff. — Considerably  below  the  average  on  all  sides. 

Mr.  G.  Berry,  Cullen  House,  describes  the  crop  as  the  worst  he  has  known 
in  the  district  for  ten  years. 

Bedfordshire. — Crops  good  throughout  the  county. 

Mr.  C.  Turner,  Cranfield  Court,  reports  : Early  cherries  have  been  plentiful, 
and  there  is  a good  show  of  Morellos  on  north  wall, 

Berkshire. — Fruit  abundant  and  good  on  all  sides. 

Mr.  T.  Jones,  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore,  writes  : A most  abundant  orop, 
some  trees  overloaded.  Morello  very  good.  I never  knew  trees  keep  so  clean 
as  this  year. 

Berwickshire.  Partial,  but  on  the  whole  light. 

Mr.  W.  Fowler,  Mertoun  House,  St.  Boswell’s,  remarks  : On  southern  and 
western  aspeots  on  walls  a fair  crop,  but  on  eastern  aspects  there  was  no  fruit 
whatever,  owing  probably  to  the  cold  wet  weather  experienced  when  the  troes 
were  in  bloom. 

Buckinghamshire.— Good  orops  throughout  the  county. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Miles,  Wycombe  Abbey,  writes  : Cherries  very  abundant,  and 
the  fruit  not  much  damaged  this  year  by  cracking.  Grown ' s will  do  well  to 
note  the  fine  late  varieties  exhibited  ^by  Messrs.  T.  Riven  and  Son  at  tho 
second  of  the  two  meetings  of  R.H.S. 

Cambridgeshire. — An  average  crop  in  most  districts. 

Cardiganshire.— A hoavy  crop  of  excellent  fruit. 

Mr.  J.  Vearey,  Gagerddan  Hall,  Aberystwith,  observes  : We  have  a good 
crop  of  May  Duke  and  Morello,  whioh  do  best  in  this  district. 

Carmarthenshire. — An  average  crop  in  moBt  districts. 

Cavan. — Crops  generally  good. 

Mr.  D.  Burns,  Farnham,  Cavan,  remarks  : Very  hoavy  orops  of  May  Duke; 
Morello  and  Kentish  plentiful,  but  fruit  small. 

Cheshire. — An  avorago  orop  throughout  tho  county. 

Mr.  W.  Whitaker,  Crewe  Hall,  reports  : Good  avorago  orop,  but  many 
fruit  fell  off  during  the  hot,  dry  woathor  ; Morellos  aro  very  abundant. 

Mr.  Georgo  Tandy,  Norton  Priory,  Runcorn,  Cheshire,  roports  : Blaok  and 
White  Bigarroau  very  good  ; Morello  a fair  orop. 

Clackmannanshire. — A full  avorago  orop  011  all  sidos. 

Mr.  T.  OrmlBton,  Alloa  Park,  says : Cherries  generally  very  good,  and 
May  Duko  excellent. 
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CORK  * — Very  partial,  anti  on  the  whole  below  the  average. 

Cum hkki.and. — Crop  very  light  in  moat  districts. 

Derbyshire. — Variable ; in  some  places  heavy,  in  others  very  light. 

Derry. — Crop  generally  good. 

Devonshire.  — Hither  light  In  n few  places,  but  on  tho  whole  good. 

Mr.  D.  C.  l\i well,  Powderham  Castle,  writes  : May  Dtiko  and  other  oarly 
varieties  did  well ; Morello  Buttered  during  the  stoning  porlod,  and  not  quite 
half  a crop. 

Mr.  J.  Garland,  Killerton  Hall,  says  : A good  orop,  and  the  treos  clean  and 
free  from  blight. 

Dorsetshire. — An  abuudanoo  of  Morellos,  but  other  varieties  rather  thin, 

Mr.  Pragnell,  Sherborne  Castle,  romarks  : There  is  au  excellent  crop  of 
Morellos,  but  other  sorts  do  not  suoceed  here. 

Mr.  P.  Davidson,  Iwerne  Minster,  Blandford,  says  : Fair  orop  of  most 
varieties,  especially  Morello  ; troos  not  so  much  infested  with  aphis  as  for 
several  years  past. 

Down. — Somewhat  below  the  average. 

Dublin. — Craps  of  most  kinds  fairly  good. 

Mr.  R.  MoK-mna,  Chief  Secretary’s  Lodge,  Phce  lix  Park,  reports: 
Morello  has  produced  a very  tine  crop,  May  Duke  fairly  good,  as  are  Black 
Hearts,  both  on  the  walls  and  as  standards. 

Dumbartonshire. — Large  in  bulk  and  good  in  quality. 

Durham. — Crop  a full  average  in  most  districts. 

Mr.  J.  Hunter,  Lambton  Castle,  writes : We  have  a fairly  good  crop,  and 
the  trees  on  the  walls  are  very  clean.  I find  Morellos  do  best  as  pyramids, 
»nd  produce  heavier  and  finer  crops  of  fruit  than  when  trained  to  a north 
wall. 

East  Lothian. — Crops  generally  good. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Brotherstone,  Tyningham,  remarks;  Morello  is  the  only  kind 
that  always  produces  a good  crop.  In  this  district  the  crops  are  heavy. 

Essex. — A moderate  crop,  and  in  no  district  particularly  light. 

Mr-  Dance,  Gosfield  Hall,  Halstead,  says : Cherries  very  good,  both  on 
walls  and  standards. 

Mr.  H.  Eldridge,  Chesterford  Park,  remarks:  Mirellos  fair,  other  sorts 
plentiful. 

Fifesihre. — A fair  average  crop. 

Forfarshire. — An  average  crop  of  excellent  quality. 

Glamorganshire. — Crop  a full  average,  both  in  the  quantity  and  the 
quality  of  the  fruit. 

Mr.  J.  Muir,  Margam  Park,  Port  Talbot,  observes  : Morellos  always  do 
well  here,  and  have  again  produced  a good  crop.  May  Duke  is  another  sure 
fruiting  variety. 

Galway. — An  average  crop  of  fairly  good  fruit. 

Gloucestershire. — An  excellent  crop  throughout  the  county. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Wilson,  Alscot  Park,  describes  the  trees  as  being  particularly 
healthy,  and  free  from  fly. 

Hampshire. — Good  crops  of  moBt  kinds  ; Morellos  very  plentiful. 

Herefordshire. — Generally  speaking,  an  average  crop. 

Mr.  W.  Coleman,  Ea3tnor  Castle,  Ledbury,  writes  : Cherries  of  all  kinds 
on  walls  and  in  orchards  set  immense  crops  and  promised  well  until  the  hot, 
dry  weather  which  prevailed  through  June  overtook  them;  the  fruit  then 
dropped  freely,  and,  apparently  through  lack  of  moisture,  that  remaining  was 
small  and  defleient  in  sugar  and  flavour.  May  Dukes  on  north  wall  improved 
after  the  rain  came,  and  that  fine  cherry  Bigarreau  Napoleon  is  excellent. 
Morellos  are  small,  and  old  trees  are  pale  in  the  leaf,  and  have  an  unsatisfac- 
tory appearance. 

Hertfordshire. — Over  an  average  in  quantity,  and  of  good  quality. 

Huntingdonshire. — Crop  abundant  and  good. 

Kent. — Crop  exceptionally  large,  and  the  fruit  of  high  quality. 

Mr.  George  Bunyard,  Old  Nurseries,  Maidstone,  writes  : Tbe  cherry  crop 
has  been  the  largest  for  years,  and  owing  to  the  dry,  hot  weather  they  have 
been  put  on  the  market  in  fine  condition.  The  Kent  Red  or  Tart  cherries  are 
bearing  profusely  ; and  Morellos,  both  in  the  open  and  on  walls,  are  good. 

Kildare. — Rather  unequal,  but  generally  an  average  crop. 

Mr.  E.  Knowlden,  CartOD,  Maynooth,  remarks:  Early  cherries,  a fair 
crop  ; Morellos  abundant,  but  the  fruit  is  not  swelling  very  well. 

Kincardineshire. — Crop  a complete  failure. 

King’s  County. — Fruit  abundant,  and  of  good  quality. 

Mr.  J.  Roberts,  Charlville  Forest,  writes  : Cherries  have  produced  an  extra 
heavy  crop.  May  Duke  and  Archduke  do  well  here  on  west  walls,  and  as 
standards  and  pyramids.  The  Bigarreaus,  White  Hearts,  and  some  large- 
truited  kinds  and  gross  growers,  the  fruit  of  which  is  extra  fine  when  the  trees 
do  well,  have  done  better  this  year  than  I have  seen  them  for  years.  They 
have  made  fine  wood,  which  is  clean  and  free  from  that  terrible  enemy,  the 
black-fly.  We  have  some  of  the  sorts  on  a north  wall,  and  they  are  doing 
remarkably  well. 

Lanarkshire. — Generally  below  the  average. 

Lancashire. — Crops  heavy  and  good  in  all  the  districts. 

Mr.  F.  Harrison,  Knowsley  Hal],  Prescot,  writes  : Cherries  have  done  well 
on  the  whole.  Morellos  never  miss.  The  damp  soil  and  climate  seem  to  suit 
them.  If  I wanted  only  three  cherry  trees  I Bhould  plant  one  each  of  May 
Duke,  Governor  Wood,  and  Morello. 

Leicestershire. — Crop  fairly  good  throughout  the  county. 

Mr.  W.  Ingram,  Belvoir  Castle,  observes  : Fair  average  crop.  May  Duke 
and  Bigarreau  are  healthy  and  growing  vigorously.  Morellos  much  blighted 
in  the  early  part  of  the  season. 

Lincolnshire. — A fairly  good  crop  throughout  tbe  county. 

Mr.  J.  Frisby,  Haiuton  Hall,  observes  : May  Duke  and  Morello  have  both 
produced  excellent  crops. 

Longford. — Crop  generally  fairly  good. 

Mr.  J.  Rafferty,  Ca9tle  Forbes,  reports:  Cherries  are  only  grown  on  walls 
about  here,  but  they  have  produced  a good  crop.  Morellos  are  unsatisfactory 
this  year. 

Mayo.— A moderate  crop  of  fairly  good  fruit. 

Middlesex.— A heavy  crop  in  all  parts  of  the  county. 

R.  D.  Blackmore,  Esq.,  Teddington,  writes;  Cherries  plentiful,  but 
small. 

Mr.  J.  Woodbridge,  Sion  House,  Brentford,  reports  : Dessert  kinds  have 
be<  n abundant  and  very  good.  Morellos  will  be  plentiful,  although  many  of 
tbe  fruits  dropped  at  the  time  of  stoning. 

Mr.  J.  Gough,  Harefield  Grove,  Uxbridge,  remarks  : Heavy  orops  of  all 
kinds  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Monmouthshire. — Rather  abundant,  and  generally  of  excellent  quality. 

Mr.  T.  Coomber,  The  Hendre,  Monmouth,  says  : Early  kinds  are  plentiful. 


and  Morellos  are  good.  Tho  soil  In  this  neighbourhood  is  rather  too  heavy 
and  eold  for  those  fruits. 

Montgomery. — Somowhat’  partial,  and  on  the  whole  rather  below  the 
average. 

Mr.  W.  Loe,  Powis  Castle,  Welshpool,  remarks  : Early  sorts  were  plentiful, 
hut  Morellos  are  under  an  average. 

Morayshire. — Fairly  good  in  most  districts. 

Midlothian. — Fruit  rather  abundaut  and  of  oxcellont  quality. 

Mr.  G.  MacKinnon,  Melville  Castle,  describes  tbe  crop  as  an  avorage  one, 
and  the  fruit  of  good  quality. 

Norfolk. — Rather  plentiful,  but  on  the  whole  below  tho  average  in  size. 

Mr.  W.  Allan,  Gunton  Park,  writes:  Dessert  kinds  on  walls  are  very  good 
where  the  crop  has  been  saved  from  the  long  drought  with  the  help  of  the 
watering  pot.  Bigarroau,  Bigarreau  Napoleon,  Elton,  Black  Tartarian,  and 
Black  Heart  are  all  first-rate. 

Northamptonshire. — Generally  an  average  crop;  Morellos  thin  in  a few 
places. 

Northumberland. — A full  orop,  and  the  fruit  of  excellent  quality. 

Mr.  G.  Harris,  Alnwick  Castle,  reports:  May  Duke  has  produced  a good 
crop,  as  it  generally  does  ; Morello  about  half  a crop  ; Black  Tartarian  is 
splendid  here,  but  we  seldom  obtain  more  than  half  a crop,  but,  notwith- 
standing this,  it  is  well  worth  cultivating  where  it  is  so  highly  esteemed 
as  here. 

Nottinghamshire  — Rather  light  in  some  places,  particularly  Morellos. 

Mr.  S.  A.  Woods,  Osberton  Hall,  Worksop,  remarks  : Dessert  cherries  are 
a fair  crop,  but  Morellos  are  very  thin,  a3  a large  proportion  of  the  fruit 
dropped  during  the  stoning  period. 

Mr.  R.  Carr,  Welbeck  Abbey,  says:  Both  M irellos  and  dessert  varieties 
appeared  to  set  a good  crop,  but  only  the  Morellos  will  come  to  maturity. 

Perthshire.  — An  excellent  crop  in  all  districts. 

Mr.  J.  Robb,  Drummond  Castle,  remarks  : A good  crop  of  May  Duke  and 
Morellos,  but  the  tree3  were,  daring  the  earlier  stages,  much  in  want  of  rain 
to  swell  the  fruit,  which  is  later  than  usual. 

Mr.  J.  Brown,  Abercairney,  Creiff,  states  : A good  average  of  both  sweet 
varieties  and  Morellos. 

Queen’s  County. — An  average  crop  of  good  fruit. 

Renfrewshire — Rather  variable,  but  on  the  whole  very  good. 

Mr.  J.  Bell,  Erskine  House,  Bishopton,  describes  the  dessert  varieties  as  an 
average  and  Morellos  as  very  good. 

Roxburghshire  —Fairly  plentiful,  the  best  crops  being  on  sheltered  walls. 

Shropshire. — A fall  average  crop  of  excellent  frnit. 

Sligo  — Exceptionally  thin. 

Somerset. — Heavy  crop3,  especially  of  Morellos. 

Mr.  Iggulden,  Marston  House,  Frome,  reports  : We  have  had  a capital  lot 
of  cherries,  and  the  quality  ha3  been  good  in  spite  of  the  heavy  crops.  Elton, 
Governor  Wood,  Bigarreau,  and  Black  Tartarian  are  our  best  dessert  sorts  ; 
tbe  last-mentioned,  in  addition  to  other  good  qualities,  keeping  well.  Morellos 
are  abundant,  but  hardly  so  fine  as  usual. 

Staffordshire.  - An  abundance  of  excellent  fruit  in  all  districts. 

Stirling. — Variable  ; light  in  some  places,  heavy  in  others  ; Morellos 
productive  in  most  districts. 

Suffolk — Dessert  varieties  and  Morellos  plentiful  in  most  districts,  but 
the  fruit  rather  below  the  average  in  size. 

Surrey.  —Excellent  crops  of  the  majority  of  the  varieties  in  all  parts  of  the 
county. 

Sussex. — Rather  variable ; but,  on  tbe  whole,  a full  average. 

Mr.  C.  Burbery,  Arundel  Castle,  reports  : Cherries  under  average,  except- 
ing Morellos,  which  are  very  good. 

Mr.  S.  Ford,  Leonardslee,  Horsham,  says  : A very  heavy  crop  of  all  kinds 
in  this  district. 

Tyrone — Decidedly  below  the  average. 

Mr.  A.  Dickson,  Barons  Court,  describes  the  orop  as  very  thin,  especially 
Morellos. 

Warwickshire. — Crop  a full  average,  and  the  frnit  generally  of  high 
quality. 

Westmoreland.— Somewhat  below  the  average. 

Mr.  F.  Clarke,  Lowther  Castle,  says  ; May  Dube  and  Morello  have  pro- 
duced an  average  crop  ; but  other  vaiieties  are  very  thin. 

Mr.  A.  Lodge,  Brougham  Hall,  Penrith,  remarks:  We  had  a good  show 
of  blnom,  but  the  crop  ia  light. 

West  Lothian. — Both  dessert  varieties  and  Morellos  rather  light. 

Wigtonshire, — Fruit  plentiful  and  good. 

Mr.  A.  Fowler,  Castle  Kennedy,  describes  the  crop  as  exceptionally  good, 

Wiltshire. — Crops  heavy,  and  tbe  fruit  very  fine. 

Mr.  C.  Warden,  Clarendon  Park,  Salisbury,  remarks  : An  abundant  crop, 
especially  of  Black  Tartarian,  May  Duke,  Elton,  and  Morello.  The  last- 
mentioned  is  now  swelling  up  its  fruit  very  fast,  which  promises  to  be  of  large 
size. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Ward,  Longford  Castle,  writes:  May  Dake,  Cleveland,  and 
Black  Tartarian  have  been  plentiful  and  good.  Morellos  have  produced  an 
enormous  orop,  and  the  trees  are  perfectly  free  from  the  black  fly  consequent 
on  their  having  been  syringed  with  tobacco  water,  the  strength  being  one 
quart  of  tobacco  juice  to  two  gallons  of  clear  water.  The  trees  were  syringed 
immediately  the  fly  made  its  appearance. 

Worcestershire —A  heavy  crop  throughout  the  county  of  both  dessert 
and  culinary  varieties,  but  in  some  places  the  fruit  has  been  rather  small. 

Mr.  Austen,  Witley  Court,  Stourport,  says  : Enormous  crops,  but  fruit 
small  ; no  blight. 

Mr.  W.  Crump,  Madresfield  Court,  Malvern,  observes  : We  have  had  good 
crops,  but  the  fruit  has  been  rather  inferior  in  quality,  being  small,  and  with 
very  little  flesh.  The  Bigarreau  section  has  been  best.  Morellos  are  plentiful, 
and  of  fair  quality. 

Mr.  W.  Child,  Croom  Court,  Severn-Steke,  writes : A heavy  crop,  par- 
ticularly Morellos.  The  Bigarreaus  carried  a heavier  crop  than  we  have  had 
for  several  years  past  ; the  trees  also  have  been  quite  free  from  the  attacks  of 
brown  fly,  which  generally  is  such  a troublesome  pest. 

Yorkshire. — Variable,  but  on  the  whole  a fair  average. 

Mr.  J.  Allsop,  Dalton  Hall,  Hull,  reports : A heavy  orop,  and  the  trees 
healthy  and  free  from  aphis. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Riddell,  Duncombe  Park,  says:  Morello  a heavy  orop,  May 
Duke  fair. 

Mr.  F.  Nicholas,  Upleatham,  describes  the  crop  as  a failure. 

Mr.  G.  Morrison,  Newburgh  Priory,  Easingwold,  remarks  ; Crop  light,  but 
the  fruit  is  very  good. 
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ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  August  10. 

Exhibition  of  Begonias,  Fuchsias,  &c. 

The  first  of  the  two  August  meetings  of  R.H.S.,  which  was  held  on 
Tuesday,  was  not  less  satisfactory  than  the  previous  gatherings  of  the  season, 
and  the  large  display  of  plants,  flowers,  and  vegetables  formed  an  important 
addition  to  the  many  other  attractions  now  provided  for  visitors  to  South 
Kensington.  Brizes  were  on  this  occasion  offered  for  begonias,  fuchsias, 
gloxinias,  asters,  and  vegetables,  and  in  each  of  the  classes  the  competition  was 
very  severe.  The  competitive  collections  were  supplemented  by  numerous 
miscellaneous  contributions  of  so  great  an  importance  as  to  very  materially  en- 
hance the  interest  and  attractiveness  of  the  exhibition. 

Begonias  were  exceptionally  fine,  and  the  group  staged  by  Messrs.  John 
Laing  and  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  in  the  class  for  a collection  of  unlimited  extent 
was  probably  the  finest  that  has  yet  been  contributed  to  a public  exhibition. 
It  comprised  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  splendidly-flowered  specimens, 
representing  the  finest  of  the  many  good  varieties  raised  and  distributed  by 
the  firm,  and  a considerable  number  of  seedlings  now  flowering  for  the  first 
time.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  the  firm.  There  was  a sharp  contest 
for  the  prizes  in  the  amateurs’  class  for  nine,  and  the  premier  award  was 
made  in  favour  of  Mr.  A.  Newell,  gardener  to  Sir  E.  Saunders,  Wimbledon, 
who  had  medium-Bized  specimens,  remarkable  alike  for  their  splendid 
development  and  the  large  size  and  high  quality  of  the  flowers.  Mr.  W. 
Monk,  gardener  to  W.  N.  Cheeseman,  Esq.,  The  Hall,  Dulwich,  was  second 
with  neat,  well- flowered  examples  ; and  Mr.  Hill,  gardener  to  H.  Little,  Esq., 
The  Barons,  Twickenham,  was  third  with  a well-finished  group.  Mr.  Buss, 
gardener  to  A.  S.  Price,  Esq.,  Parkside  House,  Ewell,  also  exhibited  well  in 
the  class,  his  plants  being  large  and  well  finished. 

Fuchsias  were  presented  in  better  condition  than  they  have  been  shown 
at  South  Kensington  for  some  years  past.  Mr.  Buss  was  first  with  dwarf, 
very  fresh,  and  densely-flowered  specimens.  Mr.  J.  Lambert,  gardener  to 
H.  W.  Segelcke,  Esq.,  Herne  Hill,  was  second  with  large,  well-furnished 
standards  ; and  Mr.  Cook,  South  Kensington,  was  third. 

Asters  were  well  represented  for  so  early  in  the  season.  For  twelve 
incurved  or  reflexed  Mr.  Buss  was  first  with  large  and  well-finished  blooms  of 
an  excellent  strain  of  chrysanthemum  flowered.  Mr.  Morgan,  gardener  to 
Major  Scott,  Wray  Park,  Reigate,  was  second  with  good  incurved  flowers  ; and 
Mr.  Clarke,  Balham,  was  third  with  an  excellent  stand.  In  competition  for 
the  prizes  for  twelve  quilled  blooms,  Mr.  W.  Archer,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Gibson,  SaffronWalden,  was  first  with  a fine  stand  of  flowers  ; and  Mr.  Morgan 
was  a good  second. 

Gloxinias,  although  not  of  exceptional  excellence,  were  creditable  to  the 
skill  of  the  respective  exhibitors,  and  produced  a pleasing  display.  Mr. 
Lambert  was  first,  Mr.  Waite  second,  and  Mr.  Monk  third. 

Messrs.  E.  Webb  and  Sons’  Prizes  for  vegetables  were  contested  with 
much  spirit,  and  the  several  collections  formed  a very  interesting  feature. 
Mr.  C.  J.  Waite,  Glenhurst,  Esher,  was  first  with  a collection  distinguished 
by  the  excellence  of  the  produce  and  the  taste  evinced  in  the  arrangement; 
Mr.  T.  A.  Beckett,  Coles  Hatch  Farm,  Penn,  was  second,  with  an  excellent 
collection ; and  Mr.  Buss  was  third  with  produce  representing  cultural  skill 
of.  a high  order. 

Hollyhocks  were  staged  in  such  large  numbers  and  superb  condition  as  to 
cause  considerable  excitement  amongst  those  present  who  take  an  interest  in 
them.  Mr.  James  Blundell,  nurseryman,  West  Dulwich,  exhibited  several 
stands  of  grandly-developed  blooms  of  new  and  old  varieties.  Amongst  the 
several  varieties,  each  of  which  was  represented  by  three  blooms,  were  Sur- 
prise, cream-tinted  rose,  a finely-formed  flower  of  a very  pleasing  shade  of 
colour;  Rosalie,  bright  rose,  a distinct  and  effective  variety  ; Dr.  Ray,  blush, 
with  rose-coloured  centre,  distinct  and  attractive  ; Mandarin,  sulphur-tinted 
rose,  very  large,  and  exceedingly  beautiful ; Rubini,  brilliant  carmine,  very 
effective  ; Mrs.  Anstie,  blush-tinted  rose,  an  exquisitely-coloured  flower  ; 
Monarch,  deep  crimson,  large  and  fine  ; Virginie,  pure  white  ; Prince  of  Wales, 
rich  rose-carmine,  a well  built  and  effectively-coloured  flower;  Contrast,  a 
finely-formed  flower  of  alight  salmon-rose  hue  ; Rubens,  deep  crimson,  a large 
flower  with  high  centre  and  remarkable  for  its  finish  ; John  Laing,  bright 
crimson ; and  Shirley  Hibberd,  Primrose  Gem,  and  Princess  of  Wales,  three 
superb  varieties  raised  by  the  exhibitor,  on  which  certificates  of  the  first-class 
were  conferred.  Messrs.  Webb  and  Brand,  Saffron  Walden,  exhibited  three 
stands  of  exceedingly  well-developed  blooms,  which  included  Crimson  Queen, 
a superb  crimson  flower,  on  which  a first-class  certificate  was  conferred  ; 
Sunrise,  carmine-pink;  Regalia,  pink;  Golden  Drop,  canary-yellow;  Cygnet, 
white ; and  Alfred  Salter,  deep  carmine.  Mr.  Alfred  Chater,  The  Nurseries, 
Cambridge,  exhibited  a dozen  fine  flowers,  from  which  one  was  selected  as 
worthy  of  a name  and  first-class  certificate. 

Cur  Roses  were  represented  by  two  very  large  and  exceptionally  fine 
collections,  one  of  which  was  shown  by  Messrs.  William  Paul  and  Son, 
Waltham  Cross,  and  the  other  by  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt.  The 
blooms  in  both  collections  were  remarkable  for  their  freshness  and  high 
quality,  and  far  in  advance  of  the  roses  usually  exhibited  in  August. 

Hardy  Flowers  included  extensive  and  exceedingly  beautiful  collections 
from  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  and  Messrs.  Barr 
and  Son,  which  produced  a rich  display  of  colour  and  proved  highly  attractive 
to  the  general  body  of  visitors. 

Gladioli  were  shown  in  grand  style  by  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  Lang- 
port,  who  surpassed  themselves  on  this  occasion.  The  collection  consisted  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  superbly-developed  spikes,  representing  the  best 
of  the  Langport  varieties. 

Floral  Committef. 

Present : G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.  (in  the  chair),  Dr.  Masters,  Major  Lendy, 
and  Messrs.  J.  Laing,  Henry  Cannell,  H.  llerbst,  Shirley  Hibberd,  J.  Douglas, 
H.  Ballantine,  C.  Noble,  J.  Dominy,  H.  M.  Pollett,  J.  O’Brien,  E.  Hill,  H. 
Turner,  J.  Walker,  and  A.  Perry. 

Messrs.  .J.  Carter  and  Co,  High  Ilolborn,  exhibited  flowors  of  their 
Emperor  petunias  and  Challenger  balsams,  both  of  which  are  now  so  generally 
known  for  their  groat  excellence.  Messrs.  Vilmoriu- Andrieux  and  Co,,  Paris, 
submitted  cut  blooms  of  balsams,  zinoias,  gai  Bardins,  and  petunias,  and  plants 
of  a very  dwarf  strain  of  nstors.  'The  New  Plant  Company,  Colchester,  ex- 
hibited a plant  of  Valotta  rnagnifica,  a distinct  form,  distinguished  by  the 
large  size  of  tho  flowers.  New  begonias  woro  submitted  by  Mr.  Hodges, 
Chislehurst,  H.  Little,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Owon,  Maidenhead,  tho  last  mentioned 
staging  a very  boautiful  varloty,  which  had  a oortiflcato  conferred  upon  it. 


From  Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.,  Upper  Clapton,  came  a nicely- flowered 
example  of  the  brilliantly  coloured  Beaufortia  splendens,  and  a vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  the  firm.  R.  J.  Measures,  Esq.,  Cambridge  Lodge, 
Camberwell,  exhibited  an  attractive  group  of  orchids,  in  which  a very  fine 
specimen  of  Aerides  odorata  was  conspicuous.  Mr.  Barlow,  Stamford  Hill, 
submitted  a yellow  ground  picotee  under  the  designation  of  Franklin  Barlow, 
which  is  remarkable  for  its  freedom  of  flowering  and  attractive  colouring. 
Mr.  W.  Ball  sent  Cattleya  Schofieldiana,  Impatiens  Hawkeri,  and  Cienkows- 
kia  Kirki,  a very  attractive  stove  plant  with  pleasing  rose-coloured  flowers. 
Messrs.  E.  H.  Krelage  and  Son,  Haarlem,  exhibited  seven  new  hardy 
gladioli  which  have  not  as  yet  been  named,  and  the  only  reference  we  can 
therefore  make  to  them  is  to  say  that  they  all  possess  much  beauty,  and  will 
probably  be  regarded  with  much  favour  by  cultivators. 

Verbenas  were  represented  by  an  exceptionally  fine  stand  of  flowers  from 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons.  The  collection  comprised  about  forty  of  the 
best  varieties  in  cultivation,  and  as  the  trusses  were  in  each  case  in  a high 
state  of  development  the  effect  produced  was  very  striking.  The  firm 
exhibited  also  several  good  stands  of  cut  flowers  of  single  and  double 
begonias. 

Fruit  Committee. 

Present:  Dr.  Hogg  in  the  chair,  and  Messrs.  Harrison  Weir,  John 
Woodbridge,  W.  Warren,  C.  Ross,  G.  T.  Miles,  J.  Ellam,  G.  Norman,  P. 
Crowley,  C.  Silverlock,  R.  D.  Blackmore,  G.  Bunyard,  J.  Smith,  and  G. 
Goldsmith. 

Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Old  Nurseries,  Maidstone,  exhibited  good 
fruit  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Red  Joaneting,  and  Tetofsky  apples.  The  last- 
mentioned  is  an  early  American  variety  of  good  quality.  Messrs.  J.  Carter 
and  Co.  exhibited  fruit  of  Blenheim  Orange  tomato,  an  orange-coloured 
variety,  evidently  possessing  considerable  merit.  The  South  Australian  Com- 
mission exhibited  samples  of  several  preserved  fruits,  but  with  the  exception 
of  the  Quince  marmalade,  which  was  of  high  quality,  they  were  all  decidedly 
indifferent.  Messrs.  Vilmorin-Andrieux  and  Co.  contributed  a collection  of 
endives,  comprising  eight  kinds.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  sent  fruiting  specimens  of 
Elseagnus  edulis.  Mr.  Barlow,  Stamford  Hill,  submitted  excellent  fruit  of 
Hathaway’s  Excelsior  tomato,  and  Mr.  Condle,  Springfield,  Ulverston,  sent 
good  dishes  of  Royal  George  and  Noblesse  peaches. 

Novelties. 

The  new  plants  and  flowers  submitted  were  more  than  usually  numerous, 
and  the  following  first-class  certificates  were  granted  : — 

To  Mr.  James  Blundell,  Martell  Road, West  Dulwich,  for  the  undermen- 
tioned Hollyhocks  : — 

Primrose  Gem. — A large,  well  built,  and  highly-finished  flower  of  a bright 
primrose-yellow. 

Shirley  Hibberd. — Rich  carmine-red  ; a large  flower,  of  splendid  form. 

Princess  of  Wales. — A full-sized  flower,  perfect  in  form  and  finish  ; colour 
bright  salmon-pink. 

Mr.  Alfred  Chater,  The  Nurseries,  Cambridge,  for 

Hollyhock  Revival. — A large  flower,  remarkable  for  its  fulness  and  high 
finish  ; colour  cream  yellow,  suffused  rose. 

To  Messrs.  Webb  and  Brand,  Saffron  Walden,  for 

Hollyhock  Crimson  Queen. — A remarkably  fine  flower,  of  large  size  and  high 
finish  ; colour  rich  crimson. 

Messrs.  Vilmorin-Andrieux  and  Co.,  Paris,  for 

Dianthus  ( Chinensis ) Black  Prince. — A dwarf-growing  form,  producing  in 
great  profusion  comparatively  large  flowers  of  a rich  blackish  crimson. 

Zinnia  Dwarf  Striped. — An  excellent  though  coarse  strain,  dwarf  in  growth, 
and  producing  remarkably  double  and  finely-formed  flowers,  attractively 
Btriped  crimson  and  purple. 

To  Mr.  R.  Owen,  Nurseries,  Maidenhead,  for 

Begonia  Imperial — A magnificent  variety,  with  very  large  and  finely- 
formed  semi-double  flowers  of  a rich  rose-magenta  hue  ; the  flowers  have  two 
distinct  whorls  of  petals,  one  within  the  other,  the  inner  petals  being  about 
two-thirds  the  size  of  those  forming  the  outer  whorl.  The  habit  is  very  neat, 
and  the  flowers  have  perfectly  erect  stalks. 

To  Mr.  George  Miles,  Victoria  Nursery,  Dyke  Road,  Brighton,  for 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Burrell. — An  extremely  useful  variety  for  the 
embellishment  of  the  conservatory  and  flower  garden  during  the  current  and 
following  months  ; the  flowers  large,  reflexed,  and  of  a soft  yellow  colour 
shading  to  primrose-yellow  ; probably  a sport  from  Madame  C.  Desgranges. 

To  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  for 

Picotee  Duchess. — A very  beautiful  fancy  variety  ; the  flowers  very  large 
and  full,  the  ground  pure  white,  and  the  petals  heavily  edged  and  striped 
bright  rose-red. 

To  Mr.  W.  Bull,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  for 

Miltonia  spectabilis  bicolor. — A very  distinct  and  beautiful  variety  of  this 
well-known  species ; the  flowers  of  average  size;  the  sepals  greenish  white, 
the  labellum  pure  white  with  large  purple  blotch  at  the  base. 

To  Mr.  E.  Benary,  Erfurt,  Germany,  for 

Aster  Dark  Scarlet. — An  excellent  type  belonging  to  the  pteony-flowered 
section,  dwarf  in  growth,  and  producing  a profusion  of  medium-sized  flowers  of 
a rich  sanguineous  crimson  hue. 

To  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  Great  Gearies,  Ilford,  for  the  undermentioned  yollow 
ground  picotees. 

Annie  Douglas. — A superb  variety,  the  flowors  large  and  of  fine  form,  tho 
ground  rich  cream  colour,  the  petals  edged  bright  red. 

Almira. — A beautiful  flower  of  a bright  citron-yellow  colour,  the  petals 
occasionally  marked  with  red. 

To  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  for 

Fuchsia  triphylla. — An  old  and  very  distinot  species,  noat  in  growth  and 
producing  a profusion  of  brilliant  orange-soarlet  flowers. 

To  Mr.  J.  W.  Phillips,  Lumton  Road  Nursery,  Coventry,  for 

Adiantum  cuneatum  Phillipsi. — A variety  of  this  useful  old  species 
apparently  identical  with  tho  form  certifioat  ed  by  the  committee  at  the  Septem- 
ber meeting,  1881,  as  Adiantum  ouneatum  Oweni.  It  has  tho  genoral  character 
of  A.  cuneatum,  but  the  fronds  aro  taller  and  lightor  in  appearance,  and  is 
likely  to  prove  moro  valuable  both  for  deoorativopurposos  and  specimen  culturo. 

To  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  Langport,  for  tho  following  Gladioli  : — 

Clarence. — A vory  distinct  varioty,  of  high  quality  ; tho  flowers  aro  of  largo 
size  and  lino  form  ; the  colour  brownish  red,  flaked  with  purplish  crimson. 

Lord  Salisbury. — Spiko  long  and  massivo  ; flowors  of  lino  form  ; colour 
orange-scarlet,  flaked  rod  at  the  odgos  of  tho  pot-nl. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach. — A roniarkably  boautiful  varioty,  of  high  quality, 
tho  spiko  largo,  tho  flowors  of  suporb  form  ; tho  colour  bright  pink. 
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Sir  P.  Oun/iff*  Owen. — A remarkably  distinot  variety,  the  flowers  of  averago 
size  and  fine  shape  ; the  colour  pale  salmon,  with  bright  yellow  contre. 

To  Mr.  T.  S.  Waro,  Halo  Farm  Nurserios,  Tottenham,  for 
Dahlia  Squire  (Jammie. — A handsome  single  variety,  tho  flowors  of  medium 
size  and  circular  in  form,  tho  oolour  bright  purplo  with  marono  blotch  at  the 
base  of  each  floret. 


BECKTON  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Tho  horticultural  exhibition  held  at  Beokton  the  other  day  was  especially 
interesting,  and  greatly  surprised  thoso  who  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
distriot,  but  aro  not  acquainted  with  what  has  boon  done  of  late  years  in  the 
development  of  a taste  for  the  cultivation  of  flowers  and  vegetables,  more 
especially  amongst  the  omploycg  at  the  Beckton  Gas  Works,  who  alone  were 
allowed  to  compete  for  the  prizes  on  this  occasion.  Those  works,  it  may  be 
useful  to  state,  are  situate  at  the  most  easterly  point  of  East  London,  and  are 
within  a short  distance  of  the  outfall  of  the  Loudon  sewage.  The  neighbour- 
hood is  supposed  to  be  a most  unsavoury  one,  and  a notion  is  prevalent  that 
vegetation  has  been  driven  away  from  it  by  the  flaming  retorts,  huge  gasometers, 
large  fleets  of  coal-laden  ships,  and  the  enormous  accumulations  of  vitrified 
material.  But  these  are  mistakes  which  may  well  be  corrected.  We  are  apt 
to  form  conclusions  on  hearsay  evidence,  and  to  be  the  victims  of  delusions  that 
ocular  demonstration  alono  will  dispel.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  atmosphere 
of  the  district  is  surprisingly  pure,  considering  that  the  gasworks  are  so  large 
as  to  provide  employment  for  4,000  men  now  and  5,000  in  winter,  and  manu- 
facture 17,000,000  cubic  feet  in  every  twenty-four  hours.  The  announcement 
of  an  exhibition  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables  being  held  at  the  gasworks, 
and  the  competitions  being  confined  to  the  employes  at  the  works,  was  one 
likely  to  provoke  a smile,  as  to  the  uninitiated  it  was  the  last  place  in  which 
one  would  expect  such  an  exhibition  to  be  held. 

The  manager  of  the  works,  Mr.  Frederick  Beale,  is  a man  of  indomitable 
resolution  and  an  ardent  horticulturist,  cultivating  flowers  and  vegetables 
with  great  success  in  his  own  garden,  and  encouraging  their  culture  by  the 
men  employed  under  him.  In  this  also  he  has  been  very  successful.  A large 
number  of  excellent  cottages  have  been  erected  by  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke 
Company,  attached  to  which  are  well-kept  gardens,  redolent  with  the  perfume 
of  beautiful  flowers  in  rude  health.  There  is  really  no  smell  of  gas  in  the 
place,  nor  the  faintest  suspicion  of  sewage  from  the  outfall.  The  second  exhi- 
bition was  promoted  by  Mr.  Beale  and  an  energetic  committee,  their  combined 
efforts  being  crowned  with  success.  The  vegetables  were  very  fine  indeed, 
no  less  than  nine  exhibitors  taking  part  in  the  competition  for  the  prizes  for 
collections  which  filled  a table  nearly  the  length  of  the  hall.  Charles  Mitchell 
gained  the  first  prize  in  this  class  with  an  excellent  collection ; J.  Savage, 
E.  Dredge,  and  S.  Bow,  all  of  Beckton,  closely  followed  behind.  Mitchell’s 
potatoes,  for  which  he  gained  a first  prize,  would  have  done  credit  to  a 
London  exhibition.  S.  Bow  had  very  fine  French  beans  ; and  the  scarlet 
runner  beans  from  W.  Elliot,  Beckton,  were  equally  good.  J.  Pearce  stood  first 
for  broad  beans  with  capital  Windsors.  That  excellent  exhibition  variety,  the 
Seville  Long-pod,  was  not  represented.  B.  Tomlinson  had  the  highest  position 
for  excellent  Horn  carrots,  and  he  would  easily  have  beaten  S.  Bow  with 
parsnips  if  he  had  not  bruised  them  considerably  in  the  process  of  digging 
them  out  of  the  ground.  It  would  take  up  too  much  space  to  write  of  the 
excellent  onions,  cabbages,  cucumbers,  vegetable  marrows,  cauliflowers, 
celery,  beet,  &c.,  besides  a large  miscellaneous  collection,  of  decided  merit, 
from  Mr.  Beale’s  own  garden. 

There  were  plenty  of  beautiful  wild  flowers,  and  It.  Forsey  put  up  a better 
collection  than  one  sometimes  sees  at  exhibitions  in  the  rural  districts  of 
Surrey.  Here  were  also  some  beautiful  pot  plants,  comprising  tuberous  and 
ornamental-leaved  begonias,  liliums,  fuchsias,  and  a beautiful  example  of  the 
variegated  Lady  Plymouth  geranium.  The  best  pot  plant  in  the  exhibition, 
besides  the  large  collection  sent  by  Mr.  Beale,  was  a lovely  plant  of  Lilium 
auratum,  with  four  perfect  flowers.  It  gained  the  first  prize  for  John  Green.  S. 
Bow  was  easily  first  for  a foliage  plant  with  a well-grown  specimen  of  Begonia 
rex.  John  Luxford  was  first  for  three  plants,  with  nice,  healthy,  tuberous 
begonias  in  flower.  Fruit  was  not  plentiful,  but  John  Wadham  had  a dish  of 
excellent  gooseberries,  which  showed  what  might  be  done  in  the  way  of  fruit 
growing.  Pears  succeed,  but  apples  do  not. 

An  interval  of  seven  years  has  intervened  between  this  and  the  last 
exhibition.  It  certainly  ought  not  to  be  so;  there  is  ample  material  to  make 
a good  annual  display.  A wealthy  company  like  this  would  find  it  to  their 
interest  to  provide  ample  funds  to  start  the  society  on  a prosperous  career. 
With  a small  annual  contribution  it  might  be  in  time  self-supporting.  Funds 
contributed  for  such  a purpose  would  do  far  more  material  and  permanent 
good  than  giving  very  much  larger  sums  for  annual  “ outings.” 

WOODSIDE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY’S  SHOW. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  this  society  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Woodside 
(near  Aberdeen),  on  Saturday,  7th  inst.  The  exhibition,  which  was  open  to 
the  parishes  of  Oldmachar  and  Newhills,  was  in  every  way  as  successful  as  in 
former  years.  True,  the  number  of  entries  was  less  than  those  of  last  year, 
the  entries  this  year  being  627,  while  last  year  they  numbered  756,  but  the 
quality  of  the  exhibits  fully  made  up  for  the  deficiency  in  the  numbers.  There 
was  only  one  division  this  year  for  professionals  and  amateurs,  instead  of 
forming  two  divisions  as  they  did  last  year,  and  the  second  division  was  for 
the  working  classes.  In  the  first  division  the  amateurs  held  their  own  with 
the  professionals,  and  to  one  not  acquainted  with  the  points  which  go 
to  form  a good  flower  not  much  difference  could  be  noticed,  the  strength 
of  stem  and  abundance  of  blossom  in  this  class  being  admirable.  There 
were  some  beautiful  tree  ferns,  pelargoniums,  geraniums,  fuchsias,  petunias, 
lycopods,  begonias,  myrtles,  &c.,  exhibited.  For  pot  plants  Mr.  S.  Mait- 
land carried  off  the  principal  prizes,  having  premier  position  for  green- 
house and  Cape  heath  ferns,  pelargoniums,  tricolor  geraniums,  and  various 
other'  flowers.  Among  the  other  prizewinners  in  this  section  were 
Messrs.  J.  Menzie,  D.  Fraser,  and  John  Ajule.  The  division  also  com- 
prised cut  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables.  The  section  for  cut  flowers  was  .a 
capital  display,  and  comprised  some  beautiful  rose  blooms,  single  cut  trusses 
of  zonal  geraniums,  double  geraniums,  stocks,  pansies,  dahlias,  asters,  &c. 
In  cut  flowers  Mr.  Maitland  again  distinguished  himself,  taking  a number  of 
first  prizes.  The  vegetables  in  both  divisions  were  a highly  creditable  display. 
In  fruit  the  raspberries,  blackberries,  strawberries,  gooseberries  were  in  point 
of  size  and  extent  of  maturity  exceedingly  fine.  The  division  for  the  working 
classes  was  highly  interesting,  and  reflected  much  credit  on  the  exhibitors. 
The  arrangements  for  the  show,  which  was  quite  a success,  were  carried  out 
by  a large  and  enthusiastic  committee,  who  are  to  be  congratulated  for  the 
success  of  the  efforts  made. 


WITNEY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  August  10. 

The  eighteenth  annual  exhibition  of  tho  West  Oxon  Society  took  place  on 
tho  above  date,  tho  weather  in  the  forenoon  being  sufficiently  moist  to  damp 
the  spirits  of  the  executive,  who  have  been  manfully  struggling  for  two  or 
threo  seasons  past  against  a steadily  diminishing  annual  income.  Tho  show 
was  located  in  the  pleasure  grounds  of  W.  Worley,  Esq.,  of  the  High  Street, 
Witney,  who  also,  as  “ a fine  old  English  gentleman,”  generously  entertained 
the  judges  and  other  helpers  to  a bountiful  luncheon. 

The  exhibits  filled  three  large  marquees  one  hundred  feet  each  in  length, 
the  entries  for  plants,  blooms,  and  vegetables  being  tho  largest  the  society  had 
ever  received,  the  quality  throughout  being  Al. 

Groups  arranged  for  effect,  on  spaces  eight  feet  by  four  feet,  were  par- 
ticularly attractive,  the  premier  card  going  to  Mr.  George  Jacob,  Mill  Lane 
Nursery,  Witney  ; the  second  prize  to  P.  Southby,  Esq.,  Bampton  ; C.  D. 
Batt,  Esq.,  M.D.,  the  Limes,  Witney,  third. 

In  the  class  for  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  the  first  card  for  six  went 
to  C.  Early,  Esq.  (of  blanket  fame),  whoso  group  included  three-quarter 
specimens  of  Adiantum  cuneatum,  A.  gracillimum,  Begonia  Weltoniensis, 
Lantana  borbonica,  Draciena  indivisa,  and  Begonia  Rex  ; Mr.  G.  Jacob  a close 
second,  with  very  fresh  specimens  of  Fandanus  Veitchi,  Allamanda  Chelsoni, 
Bougainvillea  glabra,  Dracaena  amabilis,  D.  Baptisti,  and  Pimelia  decussata. 
For  half  a-dozen  foliage  plants  the  above  exhibitors  changed  places,  Mr.  Jacob 
being  strong  with  examples  of  Caladium  Chantini,  Pandanus  Veitchi, 
Adiantum  formosum,  Variegated  Pine  Apple,  Areca  lutescens,  and  Dracaena 
Baptisti;  C.  Early,  Esq.,  second,  with  fine  developments  of  Adiantums 
gracillimum  and  cuneatum,  Dracaena  Cooperi,  Seaforthia  elegans,  Maranta 
Veitchi,  and  Agave  Americana  variegata. 

Exotic  ferns  were  well  represented,  and  soft- wooded  subjects,  as  zonal 
geraniums,  were  a fair  average,  the  tricolor  section  being  excellent.  Fuchsias 
were  an  improvement  on  some  past  seasons  ; still  the  tapering  growth  is  not 
equal  to  the  dense  bushes  often  met  with  at  surrounding  exhibitions.  For 
six  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Norris,  Witney  Rectory  (gardener,  Moses  Fowler),  was 
first;  C.  Early,  Esq.,  second.  Coleus  made  a very  telling  display  (these 
were  dwarf -grown  and  in  fine  health),  Mr.  G.  Jacob  first,  very  striking  being 
The  QueeD,  Countess  of  Dudley,  and  Colonel-Major  Kitchener;  P.  Southby, 
Esq.,  second. 

Tuberous  begonias  were  above  the  average,  the  single  and  double  forms  so 
numerous  as  to  suggest  classes  being  specially  provided  for  each  section  ; Dr. 
Batt,  Witney,  first  for  six;  Mr.  R.  Price,  Headington,  Oxford,  second,  in  the 
open  division.  Balsams,  as  exhibited  by  W.  H.  Wall,  Esq.,  Bampton,  were 
the  best  we  have  seen  this  season,  the  plants  sturdy  and  densely  flowered 
with  camellia-like  blooms.  The  cockscombs  of  P.  Southby,  Esq.,  and  C. 
Early,  Esq.,  were  large  and  well  finished.  One  group  in  this  class,  from 
R.  Porter,  Esq.,  Stanton  Harcourt,  had  immense  combs,  but  very  imperfectly 
developed,  otherwise  they  were  of  grand  colour.  Double  petunias  were  staged 
in  plenty,  Messrs.  G.  and  C.  Jacob  taking  the  cards.  The  verbenas  in  pots 
staged  by  P.  Southby,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  John  Calcutt,  Witney,  though  well 
bloomed,  appeared  a trifle  wiry  in  habit. 

Single  specimen  plants  were  in  profusion,  the  premier  card  going  to  a 
majestic  form  of  Begonia  Weltoniensis,  staged  by  Rev.  W.  F.  Norris  ; Mr.  R. 
Price  being  awarded  second  for  a blazing  scarlet  semi-double  begonia. 

Reverting  to  the  open  division,  there  was  a large  display  of  cut  blooms, 
including  phloxes  (annual),  stocks,  dahlias  (single  and  show),  verbenas,  asters 
(German  and  French),  and  bouquets  in  collections  of  twelve.  These  latter 
were  much  admired,  being  very  excellently  put  up.  Mr.  R.  Price  first,  and 
Mr.  G.  Jacob  second.  Specially  fine  were  the  roses,  Mr.  R.  Price  being 
placed  first  for  nine,  including  blooms  of  Emilie  Hausberg,  Charles  Lefebvre, 
La  France,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Belle  Lyonnaise,  Camille  Bernardin,  Niphetos, 
Francois  Michelon,  and  Comtesse  deNadaillac;  P.  Southby,  Eeq  , second  with 
Grace  Darling,  Belle  Lyonnaise,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Prince 
Arthur,  La  France,  Richard  Wallace,  and  Fisher  Holmes.  There  were  several 
other  lots  of  roses  in  the  show,  but  in  every  case  the  blooms  had  been  cut 
close  up  and  just  squatted  in  moss,  a practice  not  calculated  to  display  the 
character  of  the  flower  or  the  knowledge  of  the  exhibitor  in  relation  to 
exhibiting  roses.  The  best  stand  of  cut  zonals  was  put  up  by  Mr.  G.  Jacob, 
who  had  four  trusses  each  of  J.  S.  Stahl,  Constance,  Althea,  Hettie,  Harry 
Clifton.  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  Pallas,  Bruant,  Madame  Chate,  Guillion 
Mangelli,  La  Dame  Blanche,  and  Aurore  Boreale.  Pansies  were  fair  as  staged 
by  P.  Southby,  Esq.,  and  W.  H.  Wall,  Esq.  The  ladies’  class  contained  a 
bride’s  bouquet  of  merit  by  Mrs.  L Shuffery,  Witney,  and  a few  krick-knacks 
in  the  way  of  table  adornments.  The  wild  flower  class  was  most  interesting, 
the  children  presenting  a number  of  well-made  bouquets,  in  addition  to  two 
or  three  collections  (arranged  and  named)  in  from  twenty  to  thirty  varieties. 

The  show  of  fruit  included  finely-finished  apricots,  plums,  melons,  white 
and  black  grapes.  P.  Southby,  Esq.,  first  in  both  classes,  his  clusters  of  black 
being  moat,  of  perfect  form  and  finish  ; the  second  prize  for  black  going  to 
Dr.  Batt,  for  immense  clusters  rather  wanting  in  colour,  though  ripe,  due, 
perhaps,  to  the  immense  crop  the  vine  had  to  sustain.  Mr.  G.  Jacob  exhibited 
prime  Palmerston  peaches,  and  Violette  Hative  nectarines.  The  gooseberries 
and  currants  were  truly  wonderful  for  size,  cottagers  and  amateurs  being  on  a 
par  with  the  professional  exhibitors.  There  were  many  dishes  of  large 
examples  of  culinary  apples  on  view,  the  chief  dessert  kind  staged  being 
Quarrenden,  far  from  toothsome  at  present. 

The  vegetable  show  was  immense,  the  schedule  containing  several  distinct 
classes  for  collections  ; these  were  well  contested.  The  following  list  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  varieties  arranged  in  competition  : Premier  award  to  Mr.  George 
Neal,  gardener  to  Philip  Southby,  Esq.,  Bampton,  for  perfectly-finished 
dishes  of  International,  Sutton’s  Abundance,  Sutton’s  Reading  Russet,  Trophy, 
Vicar  of  Laleham  potatoes,  Veitch’s  Giant  Autumn  cauliflower,  Long  White 
marrows,  Pen-y-Byd  marrows,  Reading  Perfection  tomato,  Nonpareil  cabbage, 
Greengage  tomato,  King  Humbert  tomato,  Large  Red  tomato,  Telephone  pea, 
Black  Spine  cucumbers,  Student  parsnips,  mushrooms,  Snowball  turnips. 
White  Tripoli  onions,  Anglo-Spanish  onions  (Neal’s),  White  Cos  lettuce,  Tom 
Thumb  lettuce,  Sulham  Pink  celery,  white  oelery,.  Intermediate  carrot, 
Champion  Scarlet  long  carrot,  runner  beans  (Neal’s  Ne  Plus  Ultra),  Canadian 
Wonder  French  bean,  Ayton  Castle  leeks,  shallots,  Covent  Garden  pickling 
onion,  Dark  Red  beet,  garlick,  salsify,  scorzonera,  and  Giant  capsicum.  As 
there  were  several  competitors  we  repeat  the  varieties  in  the  third  prize 
group  (which  ran  close  for  the  second  place)  staged  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith, 
gardener  to  W.  H.  Wall,  Esq.,  Bampton,  who  had  very  effectively-arranged 
dishes  of  parsnips,  beet,  potatoes  (four  kinds),  carrots  (three  kinds),  turnips, 
peas,  Kohl  Rabi,  German  wax  pod  runners,  French  and  broad  beans,  cauli- 
flowers, celery  (white  and  red),  rhubarb,  spinach,  cabbage,  endive,  soorzonera, 
salsify,  savoys,  parsley,  horseradish,  radishes,  mustard,  cress,  fennel 
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sage,  thyme,  marrows,  oniona  (spring  and  autumn  sown),  water  cress, 
marjoruni,  and  nasturtiums.  Keen  as  were  the  competitions  in  these  classes, 
there  was  an  equally  exciting  interest  manifested  in  the  many  classes  for 

Potatoes. — Of  these  some  2,10G  specimens  were  on  view,  the  premier 
class  being  for  “ not  less  than  twelve,  and  not  exceeding  sixteen  dishes,  nine 
tubers  each."  For  the  prizos  offered  seven  competed  with  a grand  lot  of 
tubers  of  excellent  size  and  clean,  the  bulk  drawn  from  within  six  miles  of  the 
show,  and  a goodly  portion  hailing  from  the  parish  of  Stanton  Uarcourt,  of 
historic  fame.  The  premier  card  was  taken  by  Mr.  John  Baker,  Bampton, 
who  put  up  very  level  samples  of  Early  Rose,  Sutton’s  Seedling,  Cardinal, 
Willard,  Prizetaker,  Prido  of  America,  Reading  Russet,  Webb’s  Improved 
Ashleaf,  Vicar  of  Laloham,  Trophy,  Lily  white,  White  Elephant,  School- 
master, Beauty  of  Hebron,  Red  Emperor,  and  Cosmopolitan  ; Mr.  John 
Akers,  Stanton  Harcourt,  second,  with  Reading  Russet,  Seedling  White 
Round,  Norfolk  Russet,  Royal  Albert,  Edgecoto  Purple,  Great  Eastern, 
Prizetaker,  Lye’s  Favourite,  Vicar  of  Laleham,  Tremount,  Lapstone,  Wood- 
stock  Kidney,  Snowdrop,  Beauty  of  Norfolk,  International,  and  Early  Rose  ; 
Mr.  John  Calcutt,  jun.,  seedsman,  Witney,  third,  with  Rector  of  Woodstock, 
Clark’s  Maincrop,  Vicar  of  Laleham,  Adirondack,  Queen  of  the  Valley, 
Chicago  Market,  Holborn  Favourite,  Porter’s  Excelsior,  EJgecote  Purple, 
Triumph,  Rubicund,  Beauty  of  Handsworth,  Reading  Russet,  Schoolmaster, 
Manhattan,  and  Cole’s  Favourite  ; Mr.  Thomas  Burden,  Stanton  Harcourt, 
fourth,  with  International,  Great  Eastern,  Reading  Russet,  Recorder,  Queen 
of  the  Valley,  Vicar  of  Laleham,  Snowdrop,  Sutton's  Prizetaker,  Wall’s 
Orange,  EJgecote  Purple,  Charter  Oak,  American  Purple,  White  Elephant, 
Lye’s  Favourite,  Porter’s  Excelsior,  and  Radstock  Beauty.  The  next  best 
lots  were  staged  by  W.  H.  Wall,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Bampton,  who  had  fair 
average  examples  of  Standard,  Prime  Minister,  Radstock  Beauty,  Woodstock 
Kidney,  Adirondack,  Schoolmaster,  Sutton’s  Prizetaker,  Abundance,  Vicar  of 
Laleham,  Midsummer  Kidney,  American  Purple,  Sutton’s  Seedling,  Trophy, 
Pride  of  America,  International,  and  Reading  Russet;  Mr.  J.  D.  Bliss,  Witney, 
had  White  Elephant,  Rector  of  Woodstock,  Schoolmaster,  Myatt’s  Ashleaf, 
Sharp’s  Victor  (small),  Manhattan,  Vicar  of  Laleham,  Queen  of  the  Valley, 
Beauty  of  Hebron,  Pride  of  America,  Red  Lion,  Adirondack,  and  Edgecote 
Purple;  the  only  other  collection  possessing  special  merit  was  staged  by 
Frederick  Burden  (cottager),  Stanton  Harcourt,  who  put  up  Porter’s  Excelsior, 
Radstock  Beauty,  American  Purple,  Great  Eastern,  Dwarf-top  Ashleaf,  Prize- 
taker,  Lord  Mayor,  Bedfont  Prolific,  Lapstone,  Snowdrop,  Reading  Russet, 
Snowflake,  and  Norfolk  Russet.  In  the  single  dishes  were  many  splendid 
tubers.  Perhaps  the  two  best  dishes  in  the  open  classes  were  the  premier  dishes 
of  Great  Eastern  and  Reading  Russet,  staged  by  Mr.  John  Akers,  Stanton 
Harcourt ; and  without  repeating  the  exhibitors’  names,  we  will  give  the 
varieties  taking  the  prizes,  viz.  : Coloured  Kidney — First,  Trophy  ; second  and 
third,  Prizetaker.  White  Kulney — Fust,  International  ; second,  Lapstone 
Kidney  ; third,  Webb's  Improved  Ashleaf.  White  Round—  First,  second,  and 
third,  Great  Eastern.  Coloured  A-  und — First  and  second,  Reading  R.usset ; 
third,  Triumph.  Cottagers’  class  : White  Round — First  and  third,  School- 
master ; second,  Bresee’s  Prolific.  White  Kidney  — First  and  third,  Inter- 
national ; seoond,  Cole’s  Favourite.  Coloured  Kidney— First,  Queen  of  the 
Valley;  second,  Trophy  ; third,  Beauty  of  Hebron.  Coloured  Round — First, 
Adirondack;  second,  Vicar  of  Laleham;  third,  Reading  Russet.  Collection 
of  six  dishes  (prize,  a set  of  gardening  tools  given  by  Mr.  Long,  ironmonger, 
Witney),  William  Widdows,  who  had  a level  lot,  including  Cole’s  Favourite, 
Holborn  Favourite,  Queen  of  the  Valley,  Vicar  of  Laleham,  Norfolk  Russet, 
and  Schoolmaster  ; the  non-snccessful  competitors  staging  (»)  Tiiumpb,  Edge- 
cote Purple,  Vicar  of  Laleham,  Schoolmaster,  Porter’s  Excelsior,  and  Trophy  ; 
(b)  Vicar  of  Laleham,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Queen  of  the  Valley,  Porter’s; 
Excelsior,  Schoolmaster,  and  Edgecote  Purple  ; and  (c)  Edgecote  Purple, 
International,  Vicar  of  Laleham,  Trophy,  Norfolk  Russet,  and  Reading  Hero. 

The  exhibits  of  carrots,  turnips,  marrows,  celery,  broad,  long  pod,  French, 
and  runner  beans  were  extensive,  the  runner  beans  in  the  show  being  chiefly 
Neal’s  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  the  pods  nine  inches  long,  three-quarters  wide,  and 
level  as  a foot  rule,  of  a beautiful  dark  green.  Of  peas  the  winning  dishes 
were  largely  ermposed  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Duchess  of  Albany,  Telephone,  and 
Walker’s  Perpetual  Bearer. 

The  judging  of  the  principal  classes  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Charles  Hill, 
Rewley  Nursery,  Oxford,  the  cottagers’  classes  being  adjudicated  on  by 
Messrs.  G.  Jacob,  J.  Calcutt,  and  other  members  of  the  committee.  The 
arrangements  of  the  show  were  carried  out  by  Mr,  R.  B.  Hobbs,  hoc. 
secretary. 
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A TRAVELLER’S  VALUABLES. 

At  Liverpool,  in  the  Northern  Circuit,  the  case  of  “ Fatman  v.The  Adelphi  Hotel 
Company  (Limited)”  was  tried  before  Mr.  Justice  Cave  and  a special  jury.  This 
was  a case  of  considerable  importance  both  to  hotel  keepers  and  to  the  public 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  stopping  at  hotels.  The  action  was  brought  to  recover 
the  sum  of  £525,  being  the  amount  of  certain  bank  notes  and  the  value  of 
some  jewellery  which  the  plaintilf  alleged  was  stolen  out  of  his  bag  which  ho 
had  left  in  his  bedroom  when  he  was  stopping  at  the  defendant  company’s 
hotel  in  Liverpool.  The  plaintiff,  who  arrived  in  Liverpool  from  America  at 
the  beginning  of  the  month  of  August  last  year,  stayed  at  the  Adelphi  Hotel 
for  one  night  and  thin  left  for  London,  lie  returned  to  Liverpool  on  August 
12,  having  got  a draft  for  £500  cashed  in  London.  On  the  morning  of  August 
IB  the  plaintiff  left  £375  in  bank  notes  in  a pocket-book  in  a Gladstone  bug, 
and  ho  also  placed  in  the  same  bag  a case  which  contained  jewellery  of  tho 
value  of  £150.  After  locking  tho  door  of  his  bedroom,  in  which  room  he  left 
the  bag,  he  took  the  key  with  him  downstairs  and  loft  it  at  tho  ollice.  On 
going  to  his  room  about  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening  ho  found  tho  bag  had 
been  unlocked,  the  money  and  jewellery  taken  out,  and  the  bag  looked  up 
again.  He  immediately  rang  the  bell  and  sent  tho  chambermaid  for  the 
manager,  to  whom  ho  told  what  had  happened.  From  the  evidence  of  tho 
servants  it  appeared  that  the  chambermaid,  by  moans  of  a pass-key,  went  into 
the  room  about  ten  o’clock  to  make  the  bed,  and  while  she  was  there  the  porter 
brought  some  parcels  up  for  the  plaintiff.  After  she  had  made  tho  bed  tho 
chambermaid  went  out  and  looked  the  door  after  her.  About  three  o’clock 
she  again  went  into  the  room,  and  after  duBting  tho  room  wii,h  the  assistance 
of  another  Horvant  she  again  locked  the  door  of  the  room.  On  behalf  of  tho 
defendant  company  it  was  contondod  that  the  money  and  jewellery  woro  not 
stolen  or  lost  by  the  wilful  aotorhy  the  negligence  or  default  of  tho  defendants’ 
servants.  In  accordance  with  tho  provisions  of  tho  Innkeepers  Act  the  de- 


fendants had  a notice  in  the  hall  of  the  hotel  that  they  were  not  liable  for  the 
loss  of  goods  to  an  amount  exceeding  £30  unless  through  the  neglect  of  their 
servants.  In  the  bedroom  occupied  by  the  plaintiff  there  was  also  a notice 
asking  visitors  to  deposit  any  money,  jewellery,  or  other  valuables  in  the 
manager’s  office,  where  they  would  be  placed  in  safe  keeping.  In  the  course  of 
summing-up  the  case  his  Lordship  said  he  should  leave  two  questions  to  the 
jury — first,  was  the  plaintiff’  guilty  of  negligence  ; secondly,  were  the  de- 
fendants’servants  guilty  of  negligence.  If  the  plaintiff  was  guilty  of  negli 
gence  he  was  not  entitled  to  recover.  If  the  defendants’  servants  were  not 
guilty  of  negligence  the  plaintiff  was  only  entitled  to  recover  £30  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Innkeepers  Act.  The  jury  found  a verdict  for  the 
plaintiff  for  £30. 
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if.  C. — Let  the  pod  ripen,  and  then  sow  the  seeds  in  a pan  in  a frame.  It 
will  not  do  to  keep  the  seeds  any  length  of  time. 

C.  T.— Yours  is  a case  of  rust,  neither  more  nor  less.  You  do  not 
scrutinise  sufficiently  at  thinning  time,  and  possibly  you  use  sulphur  rashly. 

Somersal. — Your  salsify  is  covered  with  scale  of  a species  closely  allied 
to  Coccus  bromeliie.  It  will  be  advisable  to  dig  it  up  and  burn  it  quickly.  To 
remove  it  or  save  the  crop  is  impossible. 

Poppies. — R.  H. — You  have  allowed  too  many  inferior  plantsto ripen  seed. 
You  will  do  do  good  until  you  have  the  courage  to  root  out  every  inferior 
plant  instantly  upon  seeing  its  first  flower. 

J.  A — There  are  several  cheap  books  on  window  plants.  We  can 
recommend  one  by  Mr.  Mollisou,  published  by  Groombndge,  price  about 
3s.  6d. 

Ignorant. — Sow  at  once  in  a frame  all  the  seeds  except  that  of  the  passion 
flower,  which  requires  more  warmth.  As  you  do  not  say  what  kind  of 
passion  flower  you  wish  to  raise  we  can  only  reply  generally  that  a warm 
comer  of  stove  or  greenhouse  will  be  best  place  for  starting  the  seed. 

M.  M. — The  window  will  suit  them,  but  they  will  soon  need  more  room 
than  the  bell  glass  will  afford.  Salt  will  kill  the  fern,  therefore  we  advise  you 
not  to  use  it.  Give  water  enough  to  keep  always  moist,  and  take  on  the  bell 
glass  daily  for  half  aa-hour  or  so. 

IF.  B. — Cold  Ash. — We  have  not  found  time  to  look  up  the  reports  on 
heavy  crops  of  potatoes  to  which  you  refer,  and  we  fear  the  hour  of  “ leisure  ” 
required  for  the  task  will  never  come.  As  regards  the  merry  cottagers  you 
mention,  it  will  be  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  they  who  win  have  the  best  of 
the  laughing. 

Ferning  Trees  and  Shrubs. — An  Old  Subscriber. — It  will  be  in  every  way 
better  to  remove  the  large  branches  of  the  evergreen  oak  in  October  next,  tha-i 
at  the  present  time.  The  proper  time  for  cutting  back  laurel  hedges  is  in  the 
spring,  just  as  new  growth  is  commencing.  If  you  cut  the  laurels  hard  back 
at  the  present  time,  as  you  propose,  they  will  either  present  a bare  appearance 
throughout  the  autumn  and  winter,  or  produce  a crop  of  soft  sappy  shoots, 
which  in  all  probability  will  be  killed  by  frost  in  the  course  of  the  winter. 

Names  of  Plants. — D.  P. — Chilian  lilies.  1,  Alstromeria  pelegrina  ; 2. 
A.  rosea. — Park  Howes. — 1,  Aristolochia  sipho  ; 2,  Aralia  Sieboldi ; 3,  Buddies 
globosa  ; 4,  Leyeesteria  formosa.  Ch.  Ascot. — Yours  is  sometimes  called  the 
“ stinkingmeat  ” plant.  Its  botanical  name  is  Stapelia  bufonis.  Walton. — 
Your  fern  is  a beautiful  example  of  Athyrium  filix-foemina  plumosum.  The 
chrysanthemum  is  St.  Marie.  Barstow.— 1,  Phillyrea  obliqua  ; 2,  Salix 
australis  ; 3,  Quercus  ilex,  narrow-leaved  variety  ; 4,  Cupressus  thyoides. — 
F.  K.  Henfield.  — Your  plant  is  so  shrivelled  we  cannot  make  it  out,  but  it 
appears  to  be  the  crimson  groundsel],  Senecio  Jacobea. 

Sia  Water  for  Aquarium. — Aquarius  may  prepare  artificial  sea  water  at 
little  expense,  and  if  properly  done  it  will  prove  as  useful  as  the  real  article, 
i la  Hibberd’s  Book  of  the  Aquarium  (published  by  Groombridge),  the  formula 
given  is  as  follows  : Common  salt  81  parte,  Epsom  Salts  7 parts,  Chloride  of 
Magnesium  10  parts,  Chloride  of  Potassium  2 parts.  Add  water  a little  at  a 
time,  and  test  with  speoific  gravity  bulb  or  hydrometer,  the  proper  specific 
gravity  being  l-026  to  1‘028.  Tho  only  way  to  obtain  the  bromides  and 
iodides,  of  which  there  are  minute  traces  in  sea  water  is  to  put  fresh  seaweed 
into  the  water  for  a few  days  and  then  filter  it,  without  disturbing  the  gritty 
deposit.  It  is  easy  to  convey  a bunch  of  sea  weed  home  for  seasoning  arti- 
ficial sea  water,  but  even  that  is  not  necessary.  If  any  trouble  to  obtain  the 
necessary  salts  apply  to  Mr.  Bolton,  operative  chemist,  Holborn  Bars. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

W.  B.  H artl  and,  24,  Patrick  Street,  Cork  —Little  Book  of  Daffodils, 
Primroses,  fc. 

John  Fraser,  Lea  Bridge  Road,  Leyton. — Selert  List  of  Strawberry 
Plants. 

W.  and  J.  Birkenhead,  Sale,  Manchester.— Sped  il  offer  of  Perns  and 
Selaginellas. 

XV.  Cutbush  and  Son,  HighgaTE,  N.  — Hyacinths,  Tnl  ps.  Sfc 

James  Blundell,  Martell  Road,  West'  Dulwich.  - Choic:  Hollyhock* 
and  Grape  Vines. 

James  Dickson  and  Sons,  108,  Eastgate  Street,  Chester. — Bulhoui 
Flower  Roots. 

Little  and  Ballantvne,  Carlisle.  — Hyacinths  an  l other  Dutch  Roots. 

Waite,  Nash,  and  Co.,  70,  Southwark  Street.  — Wholesol  Catalog  us  of 
Flower  Roots. 


© bltuarg* 

+ 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hush,  of  the  Gotham  Nurseries,  near  Bristol, 
the  result  of  an  accident.  II is  ago  was  ‘15  years. 

Recently,  at  his  house  on  Wandsworth  Common,  Dr.  It  J.  Mann,  F.K.C.S.,  aged 
69  years.  He  was  for  three  years  president  of  tho  Meteorological  Society,  and  was 
lor  many  years  head  of  tho  Educational  Department  of  Natal  He  was  a frotj  tent 
contributor  to  scientific  periodicals,  and  givo  particular  attention  to  the  phono* 
mena  of  storms  and  the  protection  of  buildings  from  lightning. 

On  Juno  22nd,  at  Amoy,  Dr.  IIanoe,  her  Majesty’s  Consul.  As  a student  of  the  11  >ra 
of  China,  and  n contributor  of  plants  and  seeds  to  the  botanic  gardens  ot  this  and 
other  countries,  Dr.  llauco  has  rondorod  considerable  service  to  science. 
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I>  O T A L HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 
V SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  S.W. 

NOTICE. -COMMITTEE  MEETINGS,  Fruit  nml  Floral,  at  Blovon  am.,  iu  tlio 
Conservatory,  on  TUESDAY  next.  August  24. 

COTTAGERS  AND  A11TISANS’  SHOW  OF  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLES. 

N.B.— Open  to  Follows  at  Twelve  o’olock,  and  the  Public  at  One  o’clock. 

C1KYSTAL  PALACE  ANNUAL  FRUIT  EXHIBITION  and  GRAND 
/ NATIONAL  DAHLIA  SHOW,  September  3 and  4.  Schedules  on  application  to 
Mr.  W.  G.  Head,  Garden  Superintendent,  Crystal  Palaoe. 


■VJ'ATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY,  Royal  Aquarium, 
.il  W ESi  minster. — GRAND  EXHIBITION  of  DAHLIAS,  GLADIOLI,  EARLY 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  &c  , &c .,  THUHSDAY  and  FRIDAY,  September  S and  10. 

Schedules  on  application  (free)  to  William  Holmes,  Hon.  Secretary,  Frampton  Park 
Nurseries,  Kacknev. 

Revised  ( fficial  Chrysanthemum  Catalogue  now  ready,  6d.  per  copy. 


ffiifjtbitiona  ant)  Ipeetmgs  for  tfje  lEnaumg  S&eeft. 

Tuesday,  August  24. — Royal  Horticultural  Society. — Floral  and  Fruit  Com- 
mittees, 11  a.m.  ; Exhibition  of  Cottage  Garden  Produce. 

Wednesday,  August  25. — Reading  Horticultural  Society.— Summer  Exhibition. 
Wednesday,  August  25. — Ludlow  Horticultural  Society.  —Annual  Exhibition. 
Thursday,  August  26. — Stoke  on-Trent  Horticultural  Society. — Annual  Exhibi- 
tion. 

Friday,  August  27. — Hinckley  Horticultural  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 


Suction  Sales  for  tt)e  lEnsumg  IHEedt, 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Saturday,  August  23,  25,  and  28. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens, 
at  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden  ; Dutch  Bulbs. 

Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  August  23,  26,  and  28. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and 
Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67  and  68,  Cheapside;  Dutch  Bulbs. 
Wednesday,  August  25. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  Clarence  House,  Clapham 
Park ; Clearance  Sale  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 

Friday,  August  27. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  and  68,  Cheapside  ; Orchids. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION.— Post  free  from  the  Office,  4,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  One  Copy,  2^d. : 3 Months,  3s. : 6 Months,  6s.  : One 
Year,  11s.  6d.  (including  the  Christmas  Number).  To  America,  Australia,  Belgium, 
Canada,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  India,  Italy,  Spain,  Sweden,  and 
Switzerland,  14s.  per  annum. 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS.  — Five  lines  and 
under,  body  type,  2s.  6d.  j each  additional  line,  6d. ; half  a columD,  £1 15s. ; a 
column,  £3 1 one  page,  £9. 

Advertisements  for  the  Current  Number  must  be  sent  not  later  than  Wednesday,  and 
for  Monthly  Parts  not  later  than  the  24th  of  each  Month,  addressed  to  the  Advertisement 
Office  of  the  Gardeners’  Magazine,  148  and  149,  Aldersgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  of  HORTICULTURAL  or  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES  and 
SHOWS  are  inserted  on  the  Leader  Page  at  Is.  per  line. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  OF  SITUATIONS  VACANT,  or  from  persons  seeking  employ- 
ment, Is.  each  four  lines  (28  words),  and  3d.  per  line  after. 
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Floriculture  has  made  Substantial  Progress  within  the  past 
few  years,  but  it  might  be  difficult  to  fix  the  date  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  vigorous  life  iu  which  it  now  appears.  The  revival  is 
due  to  many  causes,  and  beyond  all  doubt  the  course  of  nature,  if  we 
hut  knew  enough,  would  explain  many  points  that  are  involved  in 
mystery.  The  present  generation  has  seen  the  eclipse  of  the 
anemone,  ranunculus,  auricula,  pansy,  pelargonium,  dahlia,  holly- 
hock, carnation,  tulip,  and  a few  other  less-important  subjects.  It 
has  not  seen  an  eclipse  of  the  chrysanthemum,  for  the  career  of  that 
fortunate  flower  has  been  joyous  throughout,  and  its  sphere  of 
influence  has  been  always  widening.  The  same  may  he  said  of  the 
ever-living  rose ; it  is  a flower  of  our  time ; we  have  seen  its 
beginning,  and  do  not  fear  that  we  shall  see  its  end.  In  the  way  of 
revival  we  see  reinstated,  and  in  some  degree  exalted,  the  auricula, 
dahlia,  hollyhock,  and  carnation,  but  half  a-dozen  of  the  most 
No.  I,li2,  New  Serifs.— Yoi.  XXJX. 


famous  florists’  flowers  remain  under  the  cloud ; the  shade  of  neglect 
is  still  upon  them.  Nature,  we  say,  might  explain  many  things 
were  we  but  wise  enough  to  read  the  explanation.  Dry  seasons  are 
deadly  to  the  anemone,  ranunculus,  and  hollyhock  ; wot  seasons  aro 
unfavourable  to  the  carnation  and  the  dahlia.  In  the  whole  category 
the  only  florists’  flowers  that  have  seriously  suffered  by  assaults  of 
the  elements  are  the  hollyhock  and  the  gladiolus,  and  of  these  it 
may  now  be  said  they  are  in  good  health  and  at  our  command  for 
honourable  service  in  the  garden  and  on  the  show  table. 

It  is,  perhaps,  because  we  know  more  of  the  weaknesses  of 
humanity  than  of  the  powers  of  nature  that  we  hastily  attribute  the 
varying  fortunes  of  flowers  to  the  vagaries  of  fashion.  Why  should 
the  tulip  lose  its  hold  on  the  affections  of  mankind  ? why,  but  as 
yesterday,  did  the  pelargonium  fall  from  its  high  estate  ? why  were 
the  pretty  pansies  put  out  in  the  cold?  No  one,  we  suspect,  can 
answer  these  questions.  So  far  as  we  can  at  this  time  form  an 
opinion,  nature  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Take  the  tulip  as  an 
example,  and  how  shall  we  explain  its  eclipse  except  by  deriving 
the  shadow  from  the  shoulders  of  the  men  who  turned  their  faces 
from  it,  forgetting  the  reverence  that  was  due  to  a flower  that  might 
properly  serve  as  an  emblem  of  the  full  cycle  of  the  refining  arts. 
The  tulip  of  the  present  day,  though  known  to  but  few,  and  those 
few  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  eclectic  spirits  in  the  world, 
is  better  every  way  as  a florists’  flower  than  ever  it  has  been  in  all 
the  years  of  its  cultivation  in  Europe.  What  it  has  been  in  Asia 
we  will  not  coDjecture  ; but  we  can  safely  say  that  a first-class  show 
flower  of  the  present  day  surpasses  in  vigour,  beauty,  purity,  and 
every  other  desirable  quality,  the  best  flowers  of  all  former  times, 
and  we  can  carry  the  comparison  some  distance  back  by  the  aid  of 
drawings  and  descriptions.  Thus  the  cloud  has  not  so  much 
darkened  the  flower,  which  in  intrinsic  merit  may  be  said  to  be 
brighter  than  ever  ; it  has  darkened  the  vision  of  many  who  would 
be  the  happier  could  they  but  see  with  the  aid  of  love  and  know- 
ledge the  present  splendour  of  this  once  famous  beauty.  Other 
flowers  may  be  considered  in  precisely  the  same  way  : none  have 
deteriorated,  whatever  the  pessimists  may  say,  and  if  such  differences 
in  the  estimate  of  merits  as  have  often  divided  “north  and  south” 
are  to  be  reckoned  with,  we  shall  soon  discover  that  they  are  wholly 
superficial,  and  affect  final  judging  only  apart  from  the  standards 
collectively  considered.  A northern  florist  will  require  sharper  lines 
in  the  colouring  of  an  auricula  than  a southerner  would  be  satisfied 
with,  but  both  will  agree  that  a good  collection  of  auriculas  comprises 
finer  varieties  than  were  in  cultivation  a hundred  years  ago,  or  fifty 
years  ago,  or  even  five-and-twenty  years  ago.  The  same  truth 
prevails  all  round,  and  if  it  is  not  forced  upon  our  attention  that  is 
only  because  we  are  not  looking  for  it,  our  eyes  are  turned  away 
from  the  subjects  that  might  suggest  it;  we  may  be  looking  for  the 
flowers  of  the  future,  and  the  heavy  shadows  of  our  indifference  may 
make  a semblance  of  eclipse  on  the  flowers  of  the  past.  There  is 
much  comfort  in  the  conviction  thus  brought  home  to  us  that  the 
friends  of  our  youth  are  as  full  of  strength  and  glory  as  in  the  daj^s 
gone  by,  and  are  ready  to  assert  themselves  as  the  bright  stars  of 
our  destiny  whenever  the  fire  of  enthusiasm  shall  be  rekindled. 

Two  important  influences,  one  flowing  from  the  other,  are  to  be 
taken  note  of  in  connection  with  the  revival  of  a neglected  or  for- 
gotten flower.  The  first,  undoubtedly,  is  the  personal  influence. 
There  is  wanted  a man  always  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a school  or 
lead  the  way  in  an  enterprise.  It  is  beyond  belief  what  a man  can 
do  until  the  thing  is  done,  and  then  “ seeing  is  believing.”  During 
the  past  five-and-twenty  years  we  have  seen  men  come  and  go  in  the 
world  of  floriculture,  and  the  flowers  came  and  went  with  them.  In 
this,  as  in  other  regions  of  art,  example  is  more  than  precept,  and 
enthusiasm  is  contagious.  The  mention  of  a famous  flower  brings 
before  us  the  name  of  a man,  famous  also  perhaps,  but  as  regards 
the  flower  that  he  made  or  that  made  him  a very  necessary  figure 
in  the  history  of  floriculture.  When  the  poet  spoke  of  the  flowers 
as  stars  wherein  we  read  our  history,  he  probably  did  not  dream  of 
the  absolute  literalness  of  the  illustration  derivable  from  the  flower 
garden,  for  the  names  of  raisers  and  cultivators  are  integral  elements 
of  that  particular  department  of  botany  : even  the  gods  are  nothing 
without  worshippers,  and  flowers  are  less  than  nothing  without 
admirers  : they  can  but  “ waste  their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.” 

The  second  influence,  growing  out  of  the  first,  is  the  stimulus  to 
public  curiosity  that  results  from  or  accompanies  the  raising  of  new 
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varieties.  It  is  in  the  continual  production  of  novelties  that  flori- 
culture has  its  fullest  life  ; when,  from  any  cause  whatever,  there 
occurs  a pause  in  the  presentation  of  new  varieties  public  interest 
declines.  A searching  history  of  florists’  flowers  would  display  a 
striking  correspondence  between  the  relative  popularity  of  any  par- 
ticular flower  and  tho  enthusiasm  and  practical  diligence  of  its 
foremost  representatives.  Even  religion,  which  claims  the  highest 
place  in  the  range  of  our  sentiments,  depends  much  for  active  vitality 
on  the  preachers  and  teachers  whose  especial  mission  it  must  ever  be 
to  stir  up  the  minds  of  men  and  urge  attention  to  things  of  pre- 
eminent importance.  The  florists,  perhaps,  do  not  so  often  keep 
this  matter  before  them ; they  live,  perhaps,  too  much  within  them- 
selves. Reserve  and  reticence  may  be  proper  here  or  there,  but 
systematic  silence  and  the  hiding  of  a candle  under  a bushel  are  not 
good  for  those  who  practice  it  or  those  who  are  in  need  of  speech  and 
light.  The  faithful  ones  who  lament  the  “ faithless  coldness  of  the 
times”  should  ever  remember  that  it  is  not  the  subjective  but  the 
objective  that  keeps  the  world  alive.  “ Faith  without  works  is 
dead,”  said  the  apostle,  and  it  is  true  in  the  world  of  art  as  in 
that  of  morals  and  religion.  The  men  of  this  day  are  like  those  of 
old  times  in  the  classic  city,  they  want  “to  tell  or  to  hear  some 
new  thing,”  and  it  is  the  high  privilege  of  the  florist — a privilege  in 
which  tho  botanist  has  but  an  infinitesimal  share — to  illustrate  by 
visible  and  tangible  productions  the  sometimes  playful  cliangeable- 
ness,  the  sometimes  riotous  sportiveness,  the  exceeding  pliability 
within  exceeding  rigid  boundaries,  the  infinite  variety,  and  the 
inexhaustibleness  of  great  nature,  which  for  us  is  the  visible  emblem 
of  the  unseen  and  beneficent  Power  that  creates,  controls,  and 
blesses  for  ever  and  ever. 


Me.  William  Ingram,  of  Belvoir  Castle,  has  been  presented  by 
his  friends  with  a piece  of  plate  and  a purse  of  £90. 

Mr.  J.  McCullum  has  been  engaged  as  gardener  at  Knotley  Hall, 
Leigh,  Tunbridge,  the  residence  of  Lady  H.  Warde. 

Mr.  J.  Bailey  has  received  charge  of  the  gardens  of  Ly piatt 
Park,  Stroud,  the  residence  of  Sir  E.  Dorington,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Blackpool  Flower  Show  will  be  held  at  the  Winter  Gardens, 
September  9 and  two  following  days. 

Leicester  Flower  Show,  held  in  the  Abbey  Park  on  the  4th 
inst.,  was  attended  with  a full  measure  of  success,  the  receipts  at  the 
gates  amounting  to  £640. 

A Monograph  on  the  Crocus,  by  Mr.  G.  Maw,  of  Benthall,  is 
reported  as  ready  for  publication.  It  will  contain  81  quarto  plates, 
and  an  exhaustive  text  on  species  and  varieties. 

Mr.  N.  Molyneux,  for  some  years  past  foreman  at  Swanmore 
Park,  has  been  appointed  head  gardener  to  C.  Willock-Dawes,  Esq., 
Burton  Hill,  Petworth. 

Mr.  James  Swingler,  formerly  of  The  Glebe,  Champion  Hill,  has 
been  appointed  head  gardener  to  W.  H.  Halford,  Esq.,  Old  Down 
House,  Almondsbury. 

M.  Ch.  Joly  has  published,  through  Rougier  and  Co.,  Paris,  a re- 
port on  the  Colonial  Exhibition  in  London  and  the  R.H.S.  Horticul- 
tural Exhibition  at  Liverpool.  As  a keen  observer  and  an  experienced 
critic,  M.  Joly  forces  home  upon  us  truths  that  are  worth  keeping. 

Orchid  Album  of  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  proceeds  at  a merry  pace, 
for  the  fifth  volume  has  reached  us,  and  is  equal  to  any  of  its  prede- 
cessors both  in  respect  of  subjects  selected  and  the  style  in  which  they 
are  presented  in  the  coloured  plates.  The  subjects  figured  are  forty- 
eight  in  number,  and  include  such  fine  things  as  Cypripedium 
Schroderee,  Trichopilia  lepida,  Schomburgkia  tibicinus,  Ladia  flammea, 
Cattleya  Mendeli  Bella,  and  Lselia  callistoglossa. 

The  Volcanic  Outburst  in  the  Northern  Island,  New  Zealand, 
gives  new  interest  to  the  essay  on  the  “ Internal  Heat  of  the  Earth,” 
in  G.M.  of  December  22,  1877.  In  the  diagram  at  page  642  of  that 
number  is  suggested  an  immediate  relation  of  the  recent  eruption  to 
the  one  in  Java,  to  which  it  was  believed  we  owed  a series  of  red  sun- 
sets. It  is  not  unreasonable  to  anticipate  a repetition  of  those  beauti- 
ful phenomena  as  the  “ heavenly  record  ” of  the  latest  terrestrial 
convulsion. 

Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  are  in  full  summer  dress,  and  the  Victoria 
lily  has  been  flowering  for  some  time  past.  A plant  of  the  Zanzibar 
blue  lily  in  the  water  lily  house  has  surprised  observers  by  producing 
a prodigious  mass  of  flowers,  and  the  pretty  Statice  Sowowori  has  been 
well  done  on  tho  new  rockery.  The  autumnal  crocuses  are  now  coming 
into  flower,  the  yellow-flowered  crocus  Scharojani  leading  the  way,  with 
a quite  gay  crown  of  golden  orange.  Gan  anybody  tell  us  if  tho  old 
rockery  is  for  sale,  or  to  be  reconstructed  V 

National  Agricultural  Hall,  now  showing  its  glass  roof  at 
Addison  Road,  is  to  have  a garden  called  Olympia,  for  the  special 
delight  of  Londoners  addicted  to  fireworks  and  late  hours.  Olympia  in 
Elia  was  neither  a garden  nor  a town,  but  a plain  dotted  with  temples, 
and  devoted  chiefly  to  the  Olympic  games,  which  women  were  forbidden 
to  behold  under  penalty  of  death.  Common  sense  would  be  satisfied 
were  the  promoters  of  tho  new  Olympia  to  call  it,  in  plain  English,  a 
Music  Garden,  for  that  is  exactly  what  is  intonded. 


Bristol  Chrysanthemum  Society  will  hold  a show  of  chrysan- 
themums, zonal  pelargoniums,  orchids,  primulas,  &c.,  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
Clifton,  November  17  and  18. 

Acme  Labels,  as  made  by  Mr.  J.  Pinches,  27,  Oxenden  Street, 
London,  are  admirably  illustrated  by  diagrams  of  sizes  in  a circular 
the  manufacturer  has  forwarded  for  our  information,  and  for  which  we 
have  to  thank  him.  These  are  the  very  best  of  labels  for  plants,  and  a 
source  of  comfort  to  the  lover  of  a garden,  for  they  are  imperishable, 
very  legible,  and  give  no  trouble  whatever. 

Garden  Hose. — Any  principle  which  will  tend  to  render  canvas 
piping,  garden  netting,  and  such  like  materials  of  extended  durability  is 
essential  ly  a matter  of  importance  to  the  gardener.  Messrs.  Merry  weather 
and  Sons,  a firm  well  known  in  London,  some  three  years  since  took  out 
a patent  for  rendering  the  above  articles  proof  against  rot,  and  they 
ask  us  to  state  that  they  are  willing  to  advise  anyone  desiring  infor- 
mation as  to  its  application.  It  seems  that  the  process  is  similar  to 
that  employed  in  dressing  of  leather,  viz.,  “ oak  bark  tanning.” 

Tobaccos  Planted  out  in  R.H.S.  garden,  Chiswick,  are  now  in  a 
condition  to  suit  the  chiels  that  take  notes.  They  present  a fine 
appearance,  they  comprise  a number  of  very  distinct  varieties,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  them  are  flowering  freely.  A bed  of  Zinnias  near 
the  old  dividing  wall  is  worth  at  least  one  note  of  admiration,  for 
it  is  the  best  lot  of  these  flowers  we  have  seen  this  season,  or  perhaps 
in  any  season ! The  potato  trials  are  likely  to  prove  especially  use- 
ful, and  the  hollyhocks  now  present  a quite  lively  appearance.  But 
the  horrid  old  pear  trees,  with  their  stumps  and  spray,  play  the  part 
of  skeletons  in  the  feast  that  should  be  altogether  joyous. 

Tobacco  cultivation  by  Messrs.  James  Carter  and  Co.  is  in 
course  of  operation  at  Bromley,  and  the  firm  inform  us  that  “ seven- 
teen kinds  are  ready  for  inspection,  and  cards  to  view  can  be  obtained 
without  charge  from  us,  with  particulars  of  the  locality  in  which  it  is 
being  growD.”  Very  many  of  our  readers  are  interested  in  this 
matter,  and  we  are  in  a considerable  degree  responsible  for  having 
stirred  up  curiosity  in  respect  to  tobacco  growing.  Whether  success 
or  failure  attend  the  enterprise,  it  is  certainly  well  that  agriculturists 
should  insist  upon  the  enjoyment  of  freedom  in  their  operations.  It 
is  absurd,  it  is  destructive,  it  is  disgraceful,  that  the  law  should  say  to 
a man  you  may  grow  this  and  you  may  not  grow  that. 

Manchester  Exhibition,  1887. — The  accepted  plans  of  Messrs. 
Maxwell  and  Tuke,  architects,  for  the  Manchester  Jubilee  Exhibition 
next  year  show  that  the  estimated  cost  of  the  exhibition  building  will 
be  £32,653.  This  is  exclusive  of  an  intended  reproduction,  similar  to 
the  “ Old  London  ” at  South  Kensington,  of  “ Old  Manchester  and 
Salford,”  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Ellis  Lever,  Mr.  Ben  Brierley,  and  other 
warm  promoters  of  the  exhibition.  The  other  sections  of  the  exhibi- 
tion will  include  fine  arts,  machinery  in  motion,  and  a music  room. 
The  site  selected  is  between  Talbot  Road  and  Chester  Road,  Old 
Trafford,  and  is  in  connection  with  the  Botanical  Gardens.  It  is  there- 
fore very  near  the  ground  on  which  the  Art  Treasures  Exhibition  of 
1857  was  carried  out.  A guarantee  fund  of  £100,000  has  been  quickly 
subscribed,  and  it  is  proposed  to  extend  the  amount  to  £200,000. 

Smoke  and  Vegetation. — The  report  of  the  Inspector  of  Alkali 
Works  for  1885  has  just  been  issued  as  a Parliamentary  paper. 
Among  the  subjects  treated  in  the  report  are  the  efforts  which  have 
been  made  to  prevent  the  escape  of  noxious  chlorine  gas  during  the 
manufacture  of  bleaching  powder,  and  the  more  general  question  of 
the  emission  of  black  coal  smoke  from  factory  chimneys.  With  regard 
to  this  latter  subject  the  words  of  the  Chief  Inspector  are  worthy  of 
attention.  He  says  that  “ it  is  a curable  evil,  and  therefore  ought  to 
be  cured.  In  order  to  purge  the  air  of  our  manufacturing  districts  of 
its  black  soot,  to  remove  the  pall  of  smoke  which  shuts  out  the 
sunlight  and  enfeebles  both  animal  and  vegetable  life,  pressure  is 
needed  from  outside,  a determination  on  the  part  of  the  public  that 
the  evil  shall  cease.”  Mr.  Fletcher  then  refers  to  the  use  of  the 
bituminous  coal  of  the  Hartley  district,  Northumberland,  in  steam 
boilers  of  the  navy.  Smoke  is  not  a necessity,  but  simply  the  result 
either  of  a bad  boiler  or  a bad  stoker.  The  report  also  treats  of  the 
recovery  of  tar  and  ammonia  from  blast  furnace  gases. 

Hop  Growing  is  known  to  be  a pi-ecarious  business,  but  the  risks 
are  aggravated  by  conditions  that  appear  to  be  to  a great  extent  within 
our  control.  At  a conference  of  hop  farmers  held  at  Tunbridge, 
August  17,  it  was  stated  that  there  was  at  the  present  time  the  amount 
of  three  millions  sterling  and  more  actually  expended  upon  the  cultiva- 
tion of  hops,  which  would  be  almost  entirely  lost  if  the  hop  land  were 
to  go  out  of  cultivation.  Half  of  the  above-named  sum  was  expended 
in  manual  labour.  If  the  depression  continued  it  would  bo  impossible 
for  the  planters  to  continue  growing  hops,  and  therefore  the  hop  land 
would  go  out  of  cultivation,  and  there  would  follow  loss  of  rent  to  tho 
owner,  loss  of  capital  to  the  planter,  and  loss  of  labour  to  tho  working 
classes.  In  regard  to  the  pickers,  their  earnings,  which  had  hitherto 
gone  a long  way  to  keep  them  from  starving  during  the  winter  and 
from  becoming  a burden  on  tho  ratepayers,  would  bo  lost.  The  cause 
of  tho  depression  might  be  summed  up  as  follows:  Undue  preference 
shown  to  the  foreign  importers,  and  undue  preference  by  the  railway 
companies  in  conveying  foreign  hops  at  cheaper  rates  than  English 
produce.  Mr.  W.  H.  Lo  May  moved  that  a reasonable  import  duty 
should  bo  loviod  upon  foreign  hops.  Mr.  Alfred  Alexander  seconded, 
and  tho  motion  was  carried.  Mr.  Lo  May  next  moved  : “ That  legisla- 
tion is  necessary  prohibiting  tho  landing  of  every  bale  of  foreign  hops 
which  is  not  scaled  by  tho  authorities  of  tho  district  in  which  they  are 
grown  and  without  a certificate  accompanying  it  from  such  authorities 
guaranteeing  that  thoy  are  grown  in  the  particular  district  stated,  aud 
that  the  date  of  growth  is  correct.” 
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HARDY  PLANTS  IN  FLOWER. 

Tiik  most  noblo  of  the  herbaceous  plants  in  flower  of  late  is  undoubtedly  Iris 
huvigatn,  hotter  known  as  Iris  Knimpferl,  a subject  requiring  a rioh  deep  soil, 
full  exposuro  to  Bun,  and  abundance  of  root  moisture.  Hut  we  soe  also  a full 
tide  of  phloxoB,  pentstemous,  lilies,  and  dahlias  ; and  the  promise  of  a tide  of 
hollyhooks,  for  there  are  certainly  more  of  such  to  bo  seon  in  tho  present 
season  than  for  many  yoars  past. 

Flkabanf.s  make  a few  useful  patches  of  starry  flowers,  and  we  have  noted 
as  useful  Erigeron  sahuginosum,  a very  leafy  plant,  the  leaves  long  spathulate, 
crowned  with  a spreading  head  of  flowers  with  lilac  rays  and  yellow  disk. 
Here  may  be  placed  Slcnnotis  speciosum,  a good  useful  thing ; and  Erigeron 
maeranthum,  with  large  flowers,  the  rays  purple,  tho  disk  bright  yellow. 

Campanulas  are  waning,  but  there  arc  fresh  flowers  still  on  Campanula 
punctata,  a coarse  dwarf  plant  of  creeping  habit,  with  rough  leaves  and  white 
flowers  whioh  are  lightly  spotted  Inside.  C.  turbinata  in  variety  is  still  fresh 
and  tine,  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  family.  C.  nobilis  gives  two  good 
characters  in  noble  flowers,  and  a shade  of  rose  in  the  colour  ; when  well  done 
it  is  a striking  plant.  It  requires  the  same  treatment  as  C.  punctata,  and 
when  established  is  apt  to  make  itself  too  much  at  home.  C.  lactiflora  is  a fine 
rustic  plant,  adapted  better  for  the  wild  garden  than  the  trim  border.  Tho 
two  most  interesting  of  campanulas  are  C.  macrostgla  and  C.  grandijlora,  the 
last  better  known  as  Platycodon. 

Marvel  of  Pf.ru  is  now  in  full  glory  and  one  of  the  very  best  of  border 
flowers,  although  little  known  beyond  the  cottager’s  garden.  The  common 
Marvel  of  Peru  is  Mirabilis  Jalapa,  which  gives  a great  range  of  colour,  and 
forms  bushy  tufts  that  are  dazzling  when  enjoying  full  sunshine.  We  are 
much  pleased  with  M.  mulliflora,  which  is  of  dwarf  spreading  growth,  the 
leaves  cordate,  the  flowers  lively  rose  or  rich  purple,  produced  in  large  clusters  ; 
a capital  plant,  but  requiring  plenty  of  room  to  show  its  character. 

Salvias  of  many  kinds  are  flowering  freely,  but  are  not  often  seen  in 
gardens.  An  old,  cheap,  “ common,”  but  truly  magnificent  plant  is  Salvia 
sylvestris,  forming  a stout  dense  bush  crowned  with  flower-spikes  which  show 
fresh  flowers  of  a full  deep  blue,  and  calyces  from  which  the  flowers  have 
fallen  of  a rich  purple  brown  or  chocolate  colour.  This  is  a sort  of  surprise 
plant,  and  much  to  be  desired.  Saloia  pratensis  is  a handsome  plant.  S. 
Pitcheri  is  fine  in  its  bright  blue  colour. 

Veronicas  give  useful  features  to  borders  and  rockeries,  and  one  of  the 
most  useful  is  Veronica  longifolia  in  its  several  colours,  white,  blue,  rose,  and 
purple.  The  variety  V.  longifolia  subsessilis  (B.M.  6 407)  is  a grand  plant  of 
its  class,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  finest  of  the  V.  spicata  section,  all  of 
which  are  useful.  In  V.  teucrium  we  have  a vigorous  spreading  plant  with 
flowers  of  a brilliant  blue  colour,  now  just  passing  out  of  flower. 

Pentstemons  rise  to  their  finest  character  in  Pentstemon  gentianoides, 
otherwise  known  as  P.  Eartwegi.  In  this  we  see  the  parent  of  a thousand 
florists’  varieties,  and  as  “ unimproved”  it  is  a splendid  thing,  and  might  be 
spoken  of  as  the  Mexican  foxglove.  The  typical  colour  is  rosy  carmine.  P. 
barbatus  is  a beauty  known  also  as  Chelone  barbata,  the  flowers  rosy  scarlet 
or  vermilion.  P.  Richardsoni  is  a wiry  plant  with  purple  flowers. 

Verbenas  are  not  classed  as  hardy  plants,  but  we  may  so  regard  the 
autumn-flowering  Verbena  venosa,  which  is  now  showing  its  flowers  o*f  a lively 
purple  colour.  V.  Aubletia  is  certainly  not  hardy,  but  it  needs  only  frame 
shelter  or  to  be  treated  as  an  annual  to  make  a brave  show  in  the  late  summer 
of  its  rosy  flowers. 

Linarias  make  a most  beautiful  feature  when  planted  out  in  variety  and 
allowed  to  spread  into  large  tufts.  One  of  the  best  is  Nemesia  floribunda, 
which  may  be  grown  as  an  annual;  the  flowers  are  white  with  yellow  centres, 
fragrant,  the  plant  forming  a lovely  dwarf  tuft.  Linaria  aperinoides  is  a 
grassy  tuft  with  flowers  deep  crimson  and  orange  or  rosy  purple  and  orange, 
the  range  of  variety  being  limited  ; but  all  are  splendid  for  colour.  L. 
amethystia  forms  a glaucous  low  tuft  overspread  with  myriads  of  small  orange 
or  deep  yellow  flowers.  L.  moroccana  is  of  grassy  growth,  the  flowers  purple 
and  blush,  quite  lovely.  L.  Broussonettia  forms  a small  grey  tuft,  flowers 
yellow  and  orange,  a good  rock  plant.  Here  we  may  place  a near  relative 
Calceolaria  crenatifolia,  with  the  habit  of  a bedding  calceolaria,  the  flowers 
extra  long  and  almost  square,  in  the  form  of  a slipper,  the  colour  bright  yellow. 

L.  saxatilis,  a green  mat,  flowers  yellow  ; L.  tristis,  a grey  tuft,  flowers  pale 
yellow  ; L.  spartica,  a neat  grassy  plant,  flowers  bright  yellow  ; L.  triphylla, 
broad  grey  leaves,  flowers  in  neat  spikes,  yellow  and  white  ; L.  bipartita,  a 
spreading  untidy  plant,  flowers  purple  and  white. 

Mulleins  continue  gay,  although  the  top  flowers  only  remain.  Verbascum 
thapsus  will  never  tire  by  its  commonness  ; it  is  so  decidedly  noble  in  aspect. 

V.  Chaixi  is  one  of  the  best,  its  full  spikes  of  yellow  flowers  being  very  effec- 
tive. V.  phceniceum  and  V.  olympicum  are  as  desirable  as  any. 

Levantine  Bellflower  is  Michauxia  campanuloides,  a good  plant,  pecu- 
liarly distinct.  The  leafage  is  rough,  the  flowers  are  in  candelabra  clusters, 
white,  the  petals  recurved,  the  stamens  prominent.  It  may  be  likened  to  a 
lily,  or  even  to  a pancratium. 

Hawkweeds  are  so  much  alike  that  when  we  have  Eieracium  aurantiacum 
and  the  one  with  black-spotted  leaves  we  seem  not  to  hunger  for  more.  But 
we  must  note  as  good  E.  Icevigatum,  a compact  plant,  three  to  four  feet  hi<»h 
with  smallish  orange  yellow  flowers  ; and  if.  corymbosum,  like  it,  but  larger  and 
brighter.  B 

Senecios  of  the  larger  sort  are  grandly  effective,  though  decidedly  rustic 
Senecio  Fuchsi  is  a very  fine  compact  bush  with  dark  lanceolate  leaves,  and  a 
fine  head  of  bright  yellow  flowers.  S.  sarracenicus  is  like  it,  but  taller  and 
deeper  in  colour.  It  is  a scarce  Britisher,  and  the  former  is  a continental  form 
of  it.  S.  quinguiculata  is  in  the  same  series,  but  less  showy  than  the  foregoing 
S.  Japonicus  is  one  of  the  grandest,  and  very  much  to  be  desired  for  a large 
place,  and  happiest  near  water.  S.  puleher  must  be  named,  but  it  is  out  of 
flower,  having  made  a brilliant  show  of  its  rosy  purple  stars. 

Yarrows  do  not  offer  many  good  plants,  but  we  are  bound  to  say  of  an  old 
friend,  Achillea  fihpendula,  is  one  of  the  finest  hardy  plants  we  possess.  Often 
it  is  crowded  up  and  made  to  look  poor  because  it  is  cheap,  but  when  standing 
clear  of  injurious  shadows,  it  makes  a head  of  brilliant  yellow  flowers  won- 
drous to  behold.  A.  decolorant  three  feet  high,  flowers  creamy  yellow  good 
A.  millefolium  rubra  or  rosea,  common,  but  good.  A.  rupestris,  dwarf  and  com- 
pact, flowers  white,  good  for  rock  garden. 

Sunflowers,  conspicuous  now,  include,  a3  a matter  of  course,  Eelianthus 
multiflorus,  E.  angustifolius,  E.  giganteus,  and  E.  orgyalis,  all  noble  plants  of 
their  class.  E.  strumosus  is  worthy  of  mention  ; it  grows  four  to  five  feet 
leaves  ovate  lanceolate,  flowers  two  inches  over,  full  deep  yellow.  Here  we 
will  place  the  showy  Earpalium  rigidum  and  Silphium  terebinthaceum,  with 
grand  halbert-shaped  leaves  and  yellow  flowers  on  stems  five  feet  high, ' ! 
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BEDDING  ARRANGEMENTS  IN  FINSBURY  PARK. 

Although  the  weather  during  the  past  three  months  has  not  been  particularly 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  tender  plants,  the  bedding  arrangements  in  this 
increasingly  popular  park  are  now  in  full  splendour,  and  present  such  an  effec- 
tive appearance  as  to  compare  very  favourably  with  the  most  successful  of 
Mr.  Cochrane’s  efforts  of  previous  years.  The  arrangements  have  been  carried 
out  on  much  the  same  scale  as  for  several  yearB  past,  and  include  due  propor- 
tions of  flowering  and  ornamental-leaved  plants,  the  latter  ranging  from  the 
dwarf-growing  and  highly  coloured  alternantheras  to  tho  more  sombre  and 
stately  palms  and  cannas.  As  in  former  years,  the  most  effective  display  is  to 
be  found  in  the  great  geometric  scheme  on  tho  southern  side  of  the  lake  ; but 
the  beds  alongside  the  walks  which  radiate  from  the  entrance  opposite  the 
Manor  House  Tavern  are  admirably  filled,  and  contribute  their  full  share  to 
the  attractions  of  the  park. 

Immediately  on  entering  the  park  by  the  Manor  House  gate,  there  is  in 
the  enclosure  on  the  right  hand  a highly-effective  carpet  bed,  which  ought  not 
to  be  missed,  affording,  as  it  does,  a useful  lesson  in  the  colouring  of  narrow 
serpentine  beds  with  dwarf  leaf  plants.  It  contains  numerous  scrolls  of 
alternantheras,  echeverias,  and  golden  feather  set  in  a groundwork  of  the  dark 
green  Herniaria  glabra,  one  of  the  best  of  the  green  carpeting  plants.  Outside 
the  carpet  are  lines  of  Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium  variegatum  and 
Echeveria  secunda  glauca,  the  last-mentioned  forming  the  outer  line.  Immedi- 
ately opposite  the  serpentine  bed  are  three  remarkably  attractive  beds,  one  of 
which  is  filled  with  tall-growing  plants  with  handsome  foliage,  and  the  others 
contain  designs  worked  out  with  alternantheras  and  other  plants  dwarf  in 
growth  and  having  coloured  leafage.  The  designs  are  rather  simple,  but 
singularly  effective,  in  the  latter  respect  being  far  superior  to  beds  in  which 
the  designs  are  of  a more  or  less  intricate  character.  The  dark-leaved 
alternantheras  employed  are  A.  magnifica  and  A.  latifolia,  which,  as  yet,  are 
unsurpassed  in  their  respective  shades  of  colour,  for  with  effective  colouring 
are  combined  a comparatively  hardy  constitution  and  a free  growth.  In  both 
beds  are  squares  of  the  comparatively  new  golden  alternanthera,  A.  aurea 
nana,  which  is  dwarf  and  very  dense  in  growth,  and  has  leaves  of  a rich  golden 
hue. 

There  are  large  numbers  of  highly-effective  beds  by  the  side  of  the  walks 
which  radiate  from  the  drinking  fountain,  and  should,  in  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  arrangements,  have  the  attention  they  so  well  merit.  Ad- 
vantage has  been  taken  of  the  sheltered  position  occupied  by  the 
beds  that  skirt  the  walk  which  branches  off  to  the  right  for  sub- 
tropicals, and  on  the  walk  are  fine  masses  of  cannas,  palms,  dracaenas,  castor- 
oil  plants,  gums,  indiarubbers,  and  other  subjects  remarkable  for  nobility 
of  aspect.  In  the  belt  of  shrubs  near  these  beds  is  a good  specimen  of  the 
blue  gum,  Eucalyptus  globulus,  which  has  occupied  its  present  position  four 
years,  and  has  now  attained  goodly  dimensions,  although  it  was  severely 
punished  by  the  cold  weather  experienced  during  the  last  winter.  The  beds 
by  the  walk  leading  from  the  fountain  to  the  lake  are  all  filled  with  plants 
grown  for  their  flowers,  zonal  pelargoniums  being  the  most  largely  employed. 
To  speak  of  these  in  detail  is  not  necessary,  as  a considerable  proportion  of 
the  zonals  with  which  the  beds  are  filled  are  now  well  known  and  highly 
appreciated.  The  varieties  that  are  especially  good  include  Captain  Holden, 
a very  effective  variety,  with  flowers  of  a rich  magental  crimson  hue  ; Charles 
Schwind,  deep  crimson-scarlet,  very  bright  and  telling ; Lady  Bailey,  bright 
pink,  one  of  the  best  of  its  colour;  John  Gibbons,  rich  scarlet,  exceptionally 
valuable  in  its  line  of  colour ; and  Mrs.  Turner,  a bright  pink  variety,  of  con- 
siderable value  for  large  beds  and  broad  borders.  On  the  left  is  a pleasing 
border  formed  with  lines  of  Santolina  incana,  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the 
hardy  plants,  with  silvery  leafage,  Golden  Harry  Hieover  pelargonium,  and 
Lizard  pelargonium,  a salmon-coloured  variety,  which  originated  as  a sport 
from  Vesuvius,  and  is  very  free  blooming  and  effective. 

The  palm  dell  on  the  left  of  the  walk  and  near  to  the  entrance  to  the  flower 
garden  is  not  less  attractive  than  usual,  for  it  contains  several  magnificent 
masses  of  palms,  and  is  surrounded  by  a broad  belt  of  bedding  plants.  The 
border  contains  crescents  of  Coleus  Verschaffelti,  enclosed  with  bands  of 
Flower  of  Spring  pelargonium.  At  the  back  are  bands  of  Crystal  Palace  Gem 
pelargoniums,  one  of  the  best  of  the  gold-leaved  varieties,  Cineraria  maritima, 
and  John  Gibbons  and  Mrs.  Turner  pelargoniums. 

The  geometric  scheme  on  the  southern  side  of  the  lake  is  divided  into  two 
nearly  equal  portions  by  a broad  walk  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
garden.  The  northern  portion  is  the  widest,  and  contains  an  additional  row 
of  beds.  The  line  of  beds  next  the  walk  consists  of  circles  and  oblongs  placed 
alternately.  The  circles  contain  very  pleasing  designs  worked  out  with  dwarf 
leaf  plants,  and  the  oblongs  have  blocks  of  pelargoniums  with  silvery  and 
golden  variegated  leafage.  The  blocks  in  the  two  middle  oblongs  are  formed 
with  Cleopatra,  an  old  but  richly-coloured  bronze  zonal,  which  does  well  on  the 
breezy  heights  of  Finsbury  Park,  and  takes  on  its  decisive  colouring  at  an 
early  stage,  and  continues  in  capital  condition  until  quite  late  in  the  season. 
The  whole  of  the  beds  in  the  front  line  have  a marginal  line  of  Echeveria 
secunda  glauca,  and  enclosing  bands  of  Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium 
variegatum  and  Iresine  Lindeni.  In  the  second  line  there  are  four  circles  and 
six  lozenge-shaped  beds,  the  first-mentioned  containing  fine  blocks  of  Coleus 
Verschaffelti,  whilst  the  others  are  filled  with  Charles  Smith,  a dark  scarlet 
variety  of  the  most  effective  character.  These  all  have  a margin  of  Finsbury 
Park  lobelia,  a neat-growing  variety,  producing  flowers  of  the  most  brilliant 
blue,  and  an  inner  band  of  either  Kobert  Fish  or  Flower  of  Spring  pelar- 
goniums. At  the  back  of  these  are  three  splendid  masses  of  cannas;  and  several 
beds  containing  Cineraria  maritima  and  Verbena  venosa,  which  in  association 
form  a very  pleasing  combination.  Still  farther  back  are  four  good  blocks  of 
Captain  Holden  pelargonium.  The  beds  on  the  southern  side  are  planted  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  those  on  the  north,  with  the  exception  that  Henry 
Jacoby  is  substituted  in  the  second  row  for  Charles  Smith.  There  are,  in 
addition,  numerous  beds  near  the  entrance  adjoining  Finsbury  Park  Station, 
which  also  are  eminently  attractive. 

The  chrysanthemums,  which  have  been  grown  with  much  success  in  Fins- 
bury Park  for  several  years  past,  are  this  season  exceptionally  good,  and  the 
exhibition  will  certainly  equal,  if  it  does  not  surpass,  those  of  previous  years. 
The  plants,  of  which  there  are  eighteen  hundred,  are  all  in  the  best  possible 
condition,  and  reflect  the  highest  possible  credit  on  the  cultural  skill  of  Mr. 
Cochrane’s  able  lieutenant,  Mr.  J.  Mardlin,  whose  practical  papers  on  the 
cultivation  of  these  flowers  have,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  proved  of  immense 
service  to  many  of  our  readers. 
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NATIONAL  GOOSEBERRY  SHOW. 


The  annual  show  was  held  in  the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Old  TrafTord, 
Manchester,  August  2. 


Exhibitor. 
John  Knowles 
James  Threlfall. 
James  Harvey  . 
James  Salsbury 
John  Boot 

E.  Salsbury  

James  Harvey  . 
James  Salsbury 

James  Bower 

Daniel  Bower 

F.  Cliff  

James  Salsbury 
George  Beckett 
James  Threlfall .. 

John  Boot  

E.  Salsbury 

James  Salsbury  . 
George  Beckett 

James  Bower  

James  Threlfall., 


Dishes  of  Twelve  Berries. 


Colour.  Name  of  Variety. 

Red  Lord  Darby 


, , Bobby 

,,  Speedwell 

,,  Dr.  Wooley 

,»  Seedling  Collies  Line 

Yellow  Ringer 

„ Lady  Haughton 

,,  Leveller 

,,  Garibaldi 

„ High  Sheriff 

Green  Surprise 

,,  Stockwell 

,,  British  Oak 

i,  Telegraph 

. , Shiner 

White  • Careles3 

,,  . Antagonist 

,,  Princess  Royal 

,,  Hero  of  the  Nile 

i,  Transparent 


John  Knowles.. 
James  Salsbury 

John  Fisher 

William  Riley... 

John  Knowles 

E.  Salsbury 

G.  Beckett 

F.  Cliff 

J.  Salsbury 

J.  Harvey  

R.  Downs  

J.  Turkington... 

A.  Tomkinson.. 

J.  Threlfall  

J.  Fisher 

R.  Parker  

B.  Cheadle  

C.  Leicester 

J.  Warburton... 

W.  Riley  

J.  Boot 

S.  Birchenall  ... 


Twins— Two  on  One  Stem.  dwts.  grp. 


Lord  Derby  

39 

19 

..  Yellow 

41 

10 

Surprise  

35 

12 

Antagonist 

31 

0 

Premier  Prize. 

..  Red 

26 

15 

. Yellow 

27 

22 

. Green 

Shiner  

22 

12 

. White 

23 

20 

TEWARDS’ 

Prize. 

Dr.  Wooley  

25 

9 

Garibaldi  

23 

14 

22 

12 

23 

10 

London  

24 

9 

Mount  Pleasant... 

22 

9 

. . Green 

21 

19 

..  White 

Postman  

22 

21 

Red 

Bobby  

22 

19 

. Yellow 

20 

20 

,.  Green 

Seedling  Bendigo 

21 

2 

. . White 

21 

15 

Collies  Lane  

22 

0 

20 

14 

E.  Salsbury  , . . 
J.  Salsbury  ... 
E.  Salsbury  ... 
A.  Tomkinson 
J.  Salsbury  ... 
G.  Beckett  ... 

J.  Boot 

J.  Knowles  ... 
J.  Knowles  ... 

W.  Riley 

J.  Fisher 

C.  Leicester.... 


E.  Salsbury,... 
R.  Whitehurst 
J.  Salsbury  ... 
J.  Knowles  .... 
E.  Salsbury.,.. 
J.  Threlfall  ... 
J.  Threlfall,... 
J.  Harvey  .... 
J.  Bower 

A.  Tomkinson. 

J.  Fisher 

J.  Harvey  .... 

J.  Threlfall  .... 
W.  Riley  .... 
E.  Salsbury.... 

E.  Salsbury  ... 

F.  Cliff 

J.  Boot 

F.  Cliff 

B.  Bradlty  

J.  Threlfall .... 
J5.  Bradley  .... 
J. ilarvey  


Class  Prizes. 

Fed. 

Blucher 25  15 

Lord  Derby  25  6 

London  24  16 

Rover 24  6 

Bobby  23  15 

Macaroni  22  16 

Seedling  Collies  Lane  22  3 

Dr.  Wooley  22  2 

Rough  One  22  1 

Eskender  Bey  21  9 

Rough  Red  21  6 

Falstaff  21  0 

Yellow. 

Thatcher  26  4 

Ringer  26  2 

Leveller 24  6 

Lady  Haughton  22  IS 

Garibaldi  22  17 

High  Sheriff  22  4 

Hit  or  Miss  22  3 

Wakeful 22  2 

Mount  Pleasant  22  0 

Drill  19  12 

Favonius  19  10 

Catherina  19  2 

Green. 

Stockwell  22  0 

Shiner  21  12 

British  Oak  21  6 

Hospool  21  22 

Surprise  21  5 

Italy  20  15 

Sir  G.  Brown  19  9 

Green  London  19  8 

Telegraph  19  1 

Seedling  19  0 

South  Johnny  ...  17  17 


J.  Salsbury... 
.1.  Threlfall  ... 

G.  Beckett  ... 
•I.  Salsbury  ... 

W.  Riley 

J.  Harvey  ... 
J.  Threlfall ... 
J.  Bower 

H.  Bmcbenall 


White. 

....  Hero  of  the  Nile..,  22  0 

..  . 'Transparent  20  13 

Fascination  20  8 

. ...  Faithful 20  0 

, ..  King  of  Trumps  19  1 

. ...  Postman 18  21 

....  Succeed 18  20 

....  Poto  17  8 

Miss  Chesters  17  6 


Crompton  Hoad  Nurseries,  Maeolesjleld.  Jamich  Lkiuehtkh,  Secretary. 
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CLAIM  BY  A GARDENER. 

On  Saturday,  at  the  Clerkenwell  County  Court,  before  Judge  Eddis,  Thomas 
Wood,  of  1,  The  Broadway,  Crouch  End,  florist,  sued  W.  Paynton,  of 
Tregothnan,  Coolhurst  Road,  Crouch  End,  for  £3  1 Is. , for  work  done  and 
flowers.  There  was  a set-off  of  £10  claimed  for  damages. 

Mr.  Mann,  barrister,  appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  F.  E.  Poynter, 
solicitor,  for  the  defendant. 

The  plaintiff  deposed  that  he  submitted  to  the  defendant  plans  for  the 
laying  out  of  a lawn  tennis  court  and  garden,  his  estimate  being  £19  13s. 
Ultimately  he  agreed  to  do  the  work  for  £17.  He  had  the  ground  laid  out, 
and  planted  a number  of  rose  trees.  The  ground  was  levelled  and  turf  laid 
down.  The  job  was  completed  about  the  beginning  of  May,  and  paid  for  about 
a month  afterwards.  When  defendant  paid  him,  he  complained  that  there 
were  large  cracks  in  the  lawn.  The  weather  had  been  very  dry.  Witness 
obtained  two  loads  of  mould  and  filled  up  the  cracks,  and  sowed  grass  on  the 
surface  at  his  own  expense.  He  kept  the  ground  properly  watered  while  he 
was  engaged  in  the  work.  He  believed  that  if  the  ground  had  been  properly 
watered  afterwards  there  would  have  been  no  more  cracks.  Some  of  the  rose 
trees  which  had  been  planted  died,  and  he  supplied  others.  For  these,  and 
for  extra  work,  &c.,  he  sent  in  a bill  to  defendant  amounting  to  £3  lls., 
which  defendant  refused  to  pay.  The  man  whom  witness  employed  was  a 
gardener  of  experience. 

The  plaintiff  was  cross-examined  at  some  length  as  to  the  way  in  which 
he  carried  out  the  work. 

Henry  Palmer,  a gardener,  who  said  he  had  had  40  years’  experience, 
deposed  to  being  employed  by  the  plaintiff  to  level  the  ground,  put  down 
turf,  &c.  The  work  was  properly  carried  out. 

John  Burton,  a gardener,  gave  corroborative  evidence. 

The  defendant  deposed  that  he  employed  the  plaintiff  to  lay  out  a tennis 
lawn,  and  paid  him  £17  when  the  job  was  completed.  In  dry  weather  the  turf 
was  in  a rotten  condition,  and  when  it  rained  the  lawn  became  a swamp  con- 
j taining  about  three  or  four  inches  of  water.  This  was  owing  to  the  want  of 
proper  drainage.  There  were  also  cracks  in  the  lawn  four  inches  wide  and 
about  two  feet  in  depth.  The  ground  was  not  level,  and  when  he  took  some 
of  the  turf  up  he  found  there  was  no  mould  underneath,  and  the  turf  was  laid 
on  a clay  soil.  He  himself  watered  the  turf  every  evening  with  a 60  ft.  length 
of  hose.  He  had  never  been  able  to  play  tennis  on  the  lawn.  The  plaintiff 
promised  to  replace,  without  extra  charge,  all  the  rose  trees  that  died.  In 
many  places  the  grass  did  not  grow  at  all. 

Mrs.  Paynton  deposed  that  the  lawn  had  been  constantly  watered  both  by 
her  husband  and  herself.  The  ground  was  now  in  a wretched  condition. 
There  was  no  mould  under  the  turf.  She  had  heard  her  husband  make  com- 
plaints to  the  plaintiff  and  tell  him  that  the  ground  had  been  shamefully  laid 
out.  The  lawn  was  not  level,  but  sloped  towards  the  house, 

Isabella  Osman  corroborated,  and  stated  that  on  Easter  Monday  she 
heard  the  defendant  complain  to  plaintiff  of  the  way  in  which  the  work  had 
been  done. 

John  Ward,  a gardener,  said  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  the  turf  up  and 
level  the  ground  properly.  This  would  probably  cost  from  £15  to  £20.  It 
would  also  have  to  be  properly  drained.  There  was  no  mould  under  the  turf, 
and  some  of  the  cracks  were  four  inches  in  width.  The  job  had  not  been  carried 
out  in  a workmanlike  manner. 

George  Cragg,  another  gardener,  gave  corroborative  evidence. 

The  Judge  said  he  considered  that  the  plaintiff  was  only  entitled  to  £1  8s., 
and  he  gave  a verdict  for  that  amount. 


iitratuw. 

♦ 

Serials  forwarded  by  Messrs.  Ward  and  Lock  include  Quentin  Duruiard, 
part  4 in  the  “ Selected  Waverley  ” series  ; Plutarch’ s Lives,  parT9  ; Whiston’s 
Josephus,  part  10;  Universal  Instructor,  part  21  ; Popular  Histories,  part  10; 
Amateur  Work,  part  57  ; and  Sylvia’s  Home  Journal. 

Ladies’  Gazette  of  Fashion  (7,  Paternoster  Buildings)  and  Ladies'  Treasury 
(Bemrose)  are  admirable  monthlies  primarily  devoted  to  feminine  interests, 
but  containing  much  for  general  readers. 

Serials  forwarded  by  Cassell  and  Company  include  Library  of  English 
Literature,  part  43;  Dors  Gallery,  part  41 ; Hibberd’s  Garden  Flowers,  part  90. 
The  last  named  is  to  be  completed  in  100  parts. 


Risks  of  Orchid  Culture. — A great  many  of  our  orchids  are  very  easy 
to  cultivate.  Moreover,  they  will  endure  more  hardships  than  most  people 
are  aware  of,  but,  like  other  plants,  they  require  ordinary  attention,  and  this 
attention  must  be  given  at  the  proper  time.  There  is  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  the  case  of  many  species.  Occasionally,  however,  failures  occur  through 
circurastanoes  over  which  we  have  no  control.  Sometimes  the  plant  may 
get  exhausted  through  disease  which  might  have  been  checked  if  operated 
upon  in  time  ; sometimes  the  pseudo-bulbs  rot  away,  but  this  may  often  be 
remedied  by  cutting  off  all  the  decayed  parts,  and,  when  this  is  done,  applying 
some  sulphur  or  charcoal,  which  should  be  rubbod  over  the  cut  surface,  in 
order  to  dry  it  and  prevent  the  rotting  from  going  further.  There  are  other 
things  that  cause  the  roots  to  decay — among  them  are  the  errors  of 
keeping  them  too  wet  or  too  dry.  In  the  latter  case  the  plantB  often  shrivol, 
and  thus  get  into  a bad  state  of  health ; the  evil  may,  indood,  go  so  far  as  to 
quite  destroy  their  vitality  ; but  ovon  if  they  are  not  killed  outright  it  will 
take  a long  (imo  for  them  to  recover  their  vigour.  This  is  especially  tho  easo 
with  such  subjects  as  those  speoiosof  Cattloya  and  Lrolia  which  have  tall,  thin, 
wiry  stems.  Somotimos  the  blooming  of  a plant  will  bo  detrimental  to  it, 
especially  if  in  a weakly  state  ; if  suoh  is  the  oaso  the  buds  should  bo  romovod 
before  they  attain  any  great  size  ; or  should  this  not  bo  dono  tho  ffower- 
spiko  itself  should  bo  cut  off,  by  which  severe  treatment  tho  plant  will  bo 
groatly  bouclited  for  another  year.  Tho  result  in  suoh  instances  is  worth  tho 
sacrifice,  as  tho  plant  will  booomo  much  more  vigorous  and  bo  enabled  to 
onduro  any  ordinary  strain  t hat  may  bo  plaood  upon  it.  Soouro  strong  pseudo- 
bulbs,  good  roots,  and  healthy  foliago,  and  then  (lowers  with  some  HuliHtanoo 
in  them — a most  important  point — may  bo  oxpeoted  to  follow. — B.  8.  W.,  in 
“ Orohid  Album.” 
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HAWKER’S  RUBY  BALSAM. 

Impatient!  Hawker i. 

This  brilliant  novelty  is  conspicuous  amongst  the  many  good  things 
that  have  been  introduced  to  cultivation  by  Mr.  William  Bull,  of 
King’s  Road,  Chelsea.  It  surpasses  in  beauty,  being  more  massive  in 
habit  and  more  Bliowy  in  flower,  the  beautiful  and  popular  Impatiens 
Sultani,  and  will  certainly  tako  an  important  place  amongst  fast-grow- 
ing and  easily-grown  plants  adapted  for  exhibition.  It  is  a native  of 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  takes  its  specific  name  in  honour  of  Lieu- 
tenant Hawker,  who  discovered  it.  Tho  growth  is  that  of  a freely 
branching  bush,  well  furnished  with  serrate  elliptic  leaves  of  a full 
green  colour,  amidst  which  appear  in  sufficient  abundance  to  produce 
a rich  effect,  the  large,  fully-expanded  flowers,  of  a rich  ruby  colour 
as  seen  from  a distance,  but  when  closely  inspected  they  are  seen  to 
be  of  a deep  carmine,  tinged  with  violet,  round  a small  white  eye.  The 
spur  is  two  inches  long,  the  colour  red. 

Like  the  plant  it  is  compared  to  above,  which  it  certainly  sur- 
passes, it  may  be  had  in  flower  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  its  sea- 
son i3  from  April  to  October.  Properly  speaking,  it  is  a fast-growing 
stove  plant,  but  it  may  be  turned  to  account  as  a warm  greenhouse 


venture  in  hollyhocks,  for  the  very  first  step  to  success  is  to  be  found  in 
simplifying  the  practical  business,  for  artificial  heat  is  d<adly  to  the 
hollyhock,  and  glass  is  useful  only  so  far  as  tho  cold  frame  or  pit ; and 
as  regards  tho  very  tender  varieties,  that  muni  have  coaxing  and 
encouraging  with  the  aid  of  warmth  and  “ coddling,”  the  best  advice 
that  can  bo  given  is  let  them  <jo,  for  hardy  kinds,  equally  beautiful,  may 
bo  secured  by  the  aid  of  time,  patience,  and  common  sense.  All  graft- 
ing, all  forcing  of  seeds  or  cuttings,  all  artificial  treatment  at  any  stage, 
must  be  condemned  as  not  only  making  trouble  to  no  good  purpose, 
but  as  actually  mischievous  to  floriculture  generally,  and  murderous  to 
the  hollyhock  in  particular. 

Now  let  it  be  known  that  superb  hollyhocks  may  be  raised  from 
seed,  the  cost  being  next  to  nothing.  It  is  best  for  everyone  to  begin 
with  a selection  of  named  varieties,  for  thereby  you  secure  the  highest 
quality  at  the  first  start,  and  having  a perfect  standard  you  may  proceed  in 
raising  and  selecting  seedlings  with  greater  advantage  than  by  making 
a beginning  that  way.  The  best  time  for  sowing  any  and  every  kind 
of  seed  is  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe,  and  although  hollyhock  seed  is  late  in 
ripening  there  is  still  time  for  sowing  even  seed  of  the  same  year. 
When  seed  is  kept  over,  May,  June,  and  July  is  the  best  time  to  sow, 
but  new  seed  must  be  waited  for,  and  it  may  be  sown  with  the  certainty 


HAWKER’S  RUBY  BALSAM,  Impatiens  Hawlceri  (Flowers  deep  carmine). 


plant  for  summer  flowering,  and  may  rank  with  the  useful  subjects 
that  may  be  depended  on  for  a fine  display  with  but  a reasonable 
amount  of  good  management. 


CULTIVATION  OF  THE  HOLLYHOCK. 

io  attain  complete  success  in  the  cultivation  of  this  noble  flower 
1 equires  the  exercise  of  common  sense  much  more  than  of  technical 
skill.  The  flower  has  been  well-nigh  destroyed  by  doing  too  much  for 
it,  and  making  a complicated  business  of  what  should  be  as  simple  as 
anything  in  the  whole  range  of  practical  floriculture.  It  may  be  said 
that  glass  is  not  required  in  any  way  in  aid  of  hollyhock  culture,  but 
seeing  bow  useful  is  the  cold  frame,  and  how  very  beautiful  are  some 
of  the  varieties  that  are  likely  to  suffer  in  a severe  winter,  a general 
declaration  against  glass  must  not  be  hazarded.  But  this  mav  be  said 
by  way  of  warning  at  the  first  start,  that  glass  has  been  an  impor- 
tant agent  in  promoting  the  eclipse  of  the  hollyhock,  and  the  revival  in 
which  we  are  now  rejoicing  has  been  accomplished  in  great  part  by 
repudiating  the  employment  of  glass  and  compelling  the  plant  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  climate  as  one  of  ourselves.  The  lovers  of  first-class  hardy 
flowers  may  be  invited  to  consider  this  point  first  of  all  in  making  a 


of  doing  well  if  well  managed  up  to  the  end  of  September.  Seed 
sown  on  an  open  border  and  kept  moderately  moist  and  a little  shaded 
will  do  well,  but  it  is  bad  practice  to  sow  seeds  of  any  florists’  flowers 
on  an  open  border,  because  it  enlarges  the  chapter  of  accidents.  Sow 
on  a bed  or  in  large  pans  in  a frame,  keeping  the  glass  over  for  pro- 
tection only,  but  allowing  a free  circulation  of  air,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
forcing  heat  that  may  arise  through  keeping  the  glass  close  down. 
Good  loam  and  about  a fourth  of  sand  added  is  all  that  is  wanted  in 
the  way  of  soil,  and  the  careful  cultivator  will,  of  course,  keep  the  soil 
constantly  moist  and  shaded  xxntil  the  plants  appear.  An  advantage 
of  the  mode  of  procedure  recommended  is  that  in  the  event  of  bad 
weather  protection  is  secured  on  the  instant,  but  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  at  all  times  the  lights  should  be  off  unless  there  is  a reason 
for  putting  them  on.  This  rule  is  life,  the  converse  rule  is  death.  To 
keep  the  lights  on  except  when  there  i3  a special  reason  for  taking 
them  off  is  to  put  the  plant  in  a false  position  as  a tender  thing,  when 
in  truth  the  hollyhock  is  a hardy  border  flower,  and  is  actually  more 
hardy  than  the  chrysanthemum,  because  it  flowers  at  a time  when 
frost  need  not  be  thought  of. 

Raising  hollyhocks  from  cuttings  is  a trifle  more  troublesome  than 
from  seeds,  but  it  must  be  done  to  keep  up  the  high  standard  of  the 
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named  varieties.  As  regards  striking  the  cuttings,  it  is  easy  enough, 
for  being  firmly  potted  so  as  to  touch  the  sides  of  the  pots  in  sandy 
loam,  well  drained,  and  kept  moist  and  shaded  without  any  aid  from 
artificial  heat,  they  will  surely  root,  even  if  they  are  five  or  six  months 
about  it,  and  sometimes  they  are  so  slow  as  to  perplex  one  with  tho 
problem,  How  do  they  live  without  roots  ? I have  potted  cuttings  in 
September,  and  found  them  looking  quite  fresb,  but  still  without  roots, 
in  the  following  March,  but  then  they  soon  put  out  roots,  grew  vigor- 
ously, and  being  planted  out  in  May  flowered  in  the  grandest  style. 

In  the  foregoing  paragraph  the  cart  has  been  put  before  the  horse 
intentionally,  with  a view  to  dispose  of  a matter  that  many  amateurs 
appear  afraid  of.  Yes,  to  strike  cuttings  is  easy  enough,  even  if,  as 
will  sometimes  happen,  it  is  but  a slow  business.  But  to  obtain  the 
cuttings?  “ there’s  the  rub.”  The  fact  is  we  often  want  to  eat  our 
cake  and  have  it  too:  we  want  a lot  of  seed  from  the  best  plants,  and 
a lot  of  cuttings  also.  I will  not  say  that  you  cannot  have  both,  but  I 
will  say  that  the  move  you  have  of  one,  the  less  you  must  have  of  the 
other.  Let  us  begin  with  a variety  of  such  wondrous  beauty  that  we 
must  propagate  to  the  utmost  possible  extent  to  ensure  its  repetition 
true  to  name  as  a florists’  flower.  Then,  my  friends,  there  is  but  one 
way.  The  plants  must  not  be  allowed  to  flower.  Plant  in  good  soil, 
feed  liberally,  more  especially  in  respect  of  moisture,  and  when  the 
flower  spike  is  about  two  feet  high  cut  it  away  and  give  no  more  water 
for  at  least  ten  days,  and  then  renew  the  irrigation.  The  result  will 
be  a free  growth  from  the  bottom  of  subsidiary  flower  spikes.  Pinch 
them  out  as  soon  as  they  are  advanced  enough  to  be  removed  without 
removing  with  them  any  leaves  from  the  axils  of  which  growth  may  be 
expected.  You  know  now  what  the  result  of  this  treatment  will  be — a 
very  free  growth  of  shoots  that  may  be  turned  to  account  for  cuttings, 
and  every  one  of  these  cuttings  should  be  planted  firmly  in  beds  of 
sandy  loam  in  frames  or  brickpits  from  which  the  lights  have  been 
removed,  the  resort  to  such  structures  being  simply  for  protection 
against  the  many  accidents  to  which  choice  plants  are  exposed  in  open 
borders.  Even  in  summer,  when  every  plant  can  in  a great  degree 
take  care  of  itself,  the  open  border  is  a dangerous  place,  for  the  precious 
pets  therein  located  may  be  assailed  by  cats,  dogs,  human  feet,  hail- 
storms, rainstorms,  rampant  weeds,  and  the  evil  eye,  the  last-named 
enemy  being  of  the  indescribable  class  that  will  be  understood  of  the 
elect  in  floriculture,  but  which  cannot  be  here  described  or  explained. 

To  obtain  cuttings  of  hollyhocks  is  somewhat  of  a difficulty  at  first, 
but  i3  easy  enough  when  you  know  how  to  do  it.  Pinch  back  the  little 
flower  spikes  that  rise  from  the  base,  and  there  will  follow  axillary 
shoots  that  will  make  the  best  of  cuttings.  Or  you  may  cut  up  all  the 
side  shoots  you  can  get  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  are  leaves,  but  the 
leaves  must  be  removed  and  a portion  of  each  leaf-stalk  must  be 
left,  and  then  the  several  pieces  must  be  potted  firmly  in  sandy  loam, 
with  the  portion  of  leaf- stalk  upwards,  and  with  good  management 
each  will  make  a plant.  All  this  propagating  should  be  commenced 
early,  both  to  allow  time  for  growth  and  to  avoid  the  temptation  of 
artificial  heat,  which,  it  must  be  repeated,  is  ruinous  to  the  hollyhock, 
and  has  been  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  its  eclipse. 

Division  of  the  roots  is  an  operation  closely  allied  to  the  striking 
of  cuttings.  It  should  be  resorted  to  only  in  extreme  cases,  for  it  is 
a clumsy  method,  and  does  not  often  make  good  plants.  The  stools 
should  be  lifted  as  soon  as  the  seed  is  ripe,  and  be  cut  through  so  as  to 
secure  roots  to  each  portion,  and  the  divisions  should  be  planted  or 
potted  in  frame  or  pit,  potting  being  preferable  because  the  cut  side  of 
ihe  roots  can  be  pressed  close  to  the  pot,  which  is  a preventive  of  rot- 
ting, for  when  planted  in  a bed  the  healing  process  is  less  sure. 
Large  old  stools  may  be  roughly  cut  through  with  a spade,  and  the 
lumps  may  be  planted  at  once  where  wanted.  If  this  is  done  at  the 
end  of  April  or  early  in  May  there  will  be  no  further  trouble,  and  the 
success  of  the  proceeding  will  show  what  a hardy  plant  this  is.  But  we 
really  cannot  think  of  such  a rough-and-ready  way  with  named 
varieties  ; it  is  too  much  like  sending  lovely  children  into  the  street  to 
munch  coarse  food  and  learn  the  ways  of  savages. 

The  hollyhock  will  grow  in  any  good  soil,  but  a deep,  moist,  rich 
loam  is  the  stuff  it  likes  best  and  will  be  most  healthy  in.  When  grown 
in  sandy  soil  it  should  have  abundant  help  from  manure  and  water,  for 
starvation  is  as  deadly  to  it  when  planted  out  as  the  employment  of 
artificial  heat  in  propagating.  It  was  in  the  dry  weather  of  1873-4  that 
the  Puccinia  malvaraceum  made  its  fiercest  onslaught,  and  brought  tho 
hollyhock  low,  and  the  fact  illustrates  in  a striking  manner  the  doctrine 
of  the  G.  M.  that  to  keep  the  hollyhock  we  must  “ make  it  grow.’’ 
How  strange  it  is  that  we  now  see  in  a few  gardens  a perfectly  healthy, 
a wonderfully  vigorous,  and  a delightfully  beautiful  growth  and  bloom, 
where  through  a run  of  twenty  years  there  has  been  no  disease  at  all— 
no  losses,  no  mishaps,  no  disappointments.  In  these  gardens  the  plant 
has  been  grown  naturally,  and  therein  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
story.  The  less  you  do  for  the  hollyhock  the  better  for  tho  beauty 
of  your  garden  and  your  own  peace  of  mind.  All  you  need  be 
anxious  about  is  to  do  a little — very  little — in  the  right  way,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  Nature,  who  is  always  kindest  to  those  who  interfere  with 
her  the  least.  H. 


Paul’s  Fisir  CULTURE  is  the  title  of  a limited  company  established 
for  the  carrying  over  and  enlarging  of  tho  business  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Paul, 
177,  Easton  Hoad,  who  has  been  long  established  as  an  importer  of 
gold  fish  and  a dealer  in  zoological  specimens.  The  company  will  not 
only  continue  the  business  on  tho  old  lines,  but  will,  as  tho  prospectus 
explains,  “ promote  tlio cultivation  of  sea,  river,  pond,  and  all  kinds 
ol  fish  for  sale,  fortlie  stocking  of  ponds  and  other  waters,  and  for 
consumption  as  food.”  For  the  first  step  in  tho  enlargement  of  tho 
Operations,  'some  twenty  acres  of  land  and  twenty  lakes,  ei|iia,l  to  bOO 
acres,  have  been  secured.  The  capital  is  L20,000,  in  shares  of  LI  each. 


SHORT  NOTES  FOR  SMALL  GARDENS. 

By  the  Vit'Aii’s  Gardener. 

The  present  month  should  be  a busy  one  with  those  who  wish  to  have 
their  flower  beds  gay  with  flowers  in  the  months  of  April  and  May 
next.  There  are  several  subjects  which  can  be  raised  from  seed,  and 
if  they  are  sown  now  the  plants  will  be  large  enough  to  be  put  in  the 
beds  as  soon  as  the  summer  occupants  are  over.  Tfie  first  class  to  be 
dealt  with  should  be  the 

Pansies. 

A mixed  bed  of  seedling  pansies  is  very  attractive,  and  they  last  a 
long  time  in  flower.  To  raise  the  plants  with  as  little  trouble  as 
possible  select  a nice  piece  of  ground  on  a warm  border  where  the  soil 
is  both  fino  and  rich.  After  the  surface  is  well  raked  down  draw  drills 
a quarter  of  an  inch  deep  and  six  inches  apart.  Sow  the  seed  thinly,  so 
that  when  the  plants  come  up  they  will  not  be  crowded,  and  then  they 
may  be  allowed  to  grow  on  without  being  transplanted  before  they  arc 
put  into  the  beds.  Should  the  weather  be  dry  the  seed  bed  had  better 
be  shaded  for  a few  days  with  a few  green  branches,  which  will  keep 
the  surface  moist,  and  thus  assist  the  seed  to  vegetate  more  quickly 
than  when  the  soil  is  alternately  wet  and  dry,  as  is  the  case  in  bright 
weather,  when  watering  is  resorted  to  to  keep  the  surface  moist. 
Except  to  give  the  young  plants  an  occasional  watering  in  dry  weather, 
and  to  keep  them  free  from  weeds,  they  will  not  want  any  further 
attention. 

Saponaria  Calabrica. 

This  is  a hardy  annual,  with  bright  pink  flowers,  that  will  pass 
through  an  ordinary  winter  unharmed,  if  the  soil  is  not  of  too  reten- 
tive a nature.  The  seed  should  be  sown  about  the  middle  of  August, 
and  as  it  is  not  desirable  to  have  large  plants,  because  of  their  being  more 
likely  to  be  injured  by  frost  than  those  of  moderate  size,  the  seed  may 
be  sown  in  any  open  spot,  providing  the  soil  is  fairly  dry  and  fine.  It 
should  be  sown  in  drills  nine  inches  apart,  and  allowed  to  remain 
undisturbed  until  the  time  arrives  for  filling  the  beds.  All  subjects  that 
are  expected  to  flower  well  in  the  spring  must  be  planted  in  the  beds 
not  later  than  the  last  week  in  October,  and  the  Saponaria  should  be 
one  of  the  first  to  be  bedded  out.  It  is  essential  the  young  plants 
should  have  time  to  make  some  new  roots  before  frost  sets  in.  When 
planting  out  put  three  or  four  plants  in  a clump,  and  the  clumps  six 
inches  apart;  so  that  when  the  plants  begin  to  grow  in  the  spring  they 
quickly  fill  up  the  spaces  between.  There  is  not  a subject  of  neater 
growth,  or  one  that  flowers  more  freely  than  this ; but  probably  it  is 
not  so  suitable  for  cold  districts  as  it  is  for  the  south.  I may  mention 
that  a moderate  sized  bed  is  more  effective  than  a small  one.  There  is 
a variety  with  white  flowers,  but  the  colour  is  washy,  and  it  is  not 
wo-th  growing. 

SlLENE  PeNDULA  COMPACTA. 

There  are  white  and  pink  varieties  of  this  Silene  which  are  of  about 
the  same  habit  of  growth  and  flower;  at  the  same  time  the  seed  may 
be  sown  at  once  and  treated  in  the  same  way  as  advised  for  the 
Saponaria.  In  bedding  it  out  select  the  largest  plants  and  arrange 
them  singly,  about  four  inches  apart  each  way.  It  is  best  to  plant  them 
out  when  the  soil  is  rather  dry,  because  they  should  have  the  earth 
pressed  rather  firm  about  the  roots  to  prevent  the  frost  from  drawing 
them  out  of  the  ground.  They  all  are  more  or  less  drawn  out  of  the 
ground  during  the  winter,  so  that  it  is  always  necessary  to  examine  the 
beds  in  mild  weather  at  the  end  of  February,  and  press  them  in  again 
with  the  fingers,  and  at  the  same  time  loosen  up  the  surface  soil 
between  them. 

Limnanthes  Douglasi. 

This  is  not  a very  showy  subject,  but  some  like  it  for  the  sake  of 
variety  ; the  colour  being  white  and  yellow,  and  the  height  of  the  plant 
about  six  inches.  In  a rich  soil  it  is  inclined  to  grow  unruly,  and 
therefore  the  plants  must  be  put  a foot  apart.  In  a poor  soil  four 
inches  less  will  do.  It  may  be  raised  from  seed  and  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  the  silenes. 

Myosotis,  or  Forget-me-not. 

Those  who  have  raised  a stock  of  seedling  plants  should  lose  no 
time  in  transplanting  them  so  that  they  may  have  more  room  to  gain 
strength  before  planting  time.  They  should  have  fairly  rich  soil  in  an 
open  position.  If  there  is  likely  to  be  a scarcity,  and  there  are  a few 
old  plants,  they  may  be  taken  up  and  pulled  to  pieces.  Each  young 
piece  that  has  a few  roots  will  soon  make  a plant  if  dibbled  in  a bed 
of  nice  fino  soil  and  kept  watered  for  a time  if  the  weather  should  be 
dry.  They  should  be  put  out  far  enough  apart  at  once  to  allow  them 
room  to  grow  to  a good  size.  Pieces  that  have  no  roots  will  quickly 
make  some  if  they  arc  dibbled  in  some  sandy  soil  and  a handlight  put 
over  them.  I need  hardly  say  that  M.  dissitiflora  has  tho  largest 
flowers,  and  is  the  earliest  to  bloom,  but  is  not  so  hardy  as  M.  sylvatica. 
The  white  variety  of  M.  dissitiflora  must  bo  raised  from  Bide  pieces 
or  cuttings,  as  seedlings  vary  much  in  growth. 

Daisies. 

These  are  admirably  adapted  for  spring  gardening,  as  they  com- 
mence to  flower  early  and  continue  to  do  so  for  some  time,  as  young 
and  vigorous  plants  produce  tho  greatest  number  and  the  largest 
flowers.  The  stock  should  now  bo  taken  up  and  divided.  Every  Hinall 
portion  which  has  a root  will  make  a plant.  A bed  of  ground  must 
bo  prepared  in  tho  open,  and  be  made  rich  and  broken  up  line.  The 
portions  may  then  lie  planted  four  inches  apart  each  way,  and  the  soil 
bo  pressed  firmly  about  tho  roots.  {Should  tho  weather  bo  very  bright 
it  will  bo  advisable  to  give  them  a little  shade.  These  plants  are 
shaded  by  laying  a few  green  branches  over  them.  The  brim  son 
variety  is  the  most  showy,  and  when  planted  in  lines,  with  the  white 
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variety  ami  Cliveden  yellow  Pansy  on  each  aide,  the  effect  is  very 
pretty. 

Viola  Souvenir. 

Violas,  as  a rule,  do  not  conio  into  flower  early  enough  to  make  a 
display  for  a snflieient  length  of  time  to  ho  worth  tho  trouble,  but  the 
variety  at  the  head  of  this  note  is  an  exception,  for  it  is  the  earliest 
toflowerof  all  tho  varieties.  It  is  also  vigorous  growing,  with  ample 
foliage  and  large  (lowers  of  a dear  mauve  colour.  Any  one  having  old 
plants  should  out  down  the  old  flowering  shoots  at  once,  and  in  t wo  or 
three  weeks  the  stools  will  be  bristling  with  young  growth.  They  may 
then  he  taken  up  and  divided.  Tho  young  pieces  must  be  selected  for 
transplanting,  and  if  they  are  put  out  in  good  soil  they  will  be  fit  to 
be  planted  wherever  wanted  by  tho  end  of  October, 


Wtovli  for  tljc  Week. 

— ♦ — 

CONSERVATORY  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

Cinerarias  ought  now  to  bo  strong  from  rooted  offsets,  and  some  will 
want  a shift.  Use  good  compost,  moderately  sandy,  and  plenty  of  drainage. 

Greenhouse.— It  is  most  important  to  have  tho  growth  of  all  hard-wooded 
plants  well  ripened  while  thero  is  plenty  of  sun-heat.  If  any  subjects 
requiring  to  be  repotted  have  been  neglected,  there  must  be  no  time  lost  in 
giving  them  a shift,  to  enable  them  to  make  new  roots  before  winter  sets  in. 
Wherever  worm-oasts  are  seen  in  pots  turn  out  the  balls,  and  the  worms  can 
then  be  picked  out  with  a stick.  Sometimes  a dose  of  liquid  manure  will  cause 
the  worms  to  struggle  up  to  the  surface.  Plants  in  conservatory  borders  which 
are  now  past  their  best  to  be  taken  up,  and  if  worth  keeping  pot  them,  and 
plaue  on  bottom -heat  for  eight  or  ten  days,  as  they  will  winter  better  if  the 
pots  are  full  of  roots.  Winter-flowering  Begonias  to  have  a good  shift  in  a 
compost  of  turfy  loam  and  leaf  mould.  Pot  up  a lot  of  bulbs  at  once  for  early 
bloom,  and  plunge  them  in  coal-ashes,  and  give  very  little  water.  Keep  all 
houses  open  as  much  as  will  be  safe  ; house  tender  subjects  that  are  likely  to 
suffer  from  wind  and  rain.  Pot  a few  bulbs  for  early  bloom.  Ornithogalum, 
Ixia,  and  Sparaxis  force  well,  and  Narcissus  bulbocodium  will  be  useful  if  kept 
iu  ordinary  greenhouse  temperature  for  early  bloom. 

Pelargoniums. — If  the  weather  is  cold  or  wet  house  the  plants  a little 
earlier  than  usual,  but  give  plenty  of  air  night  and  day  for  the  first  week. 

Mildew  will  show  itself  in  all  close,  damp  places  now,  and  do  incalculable 
mischief  if  not  checked.  Sulphur  dustings  are  the  best  remedy,  but  fresh  air 
and  cleanliness  will  do  much  to  prevent  it. 

Tuberous-rooted  Trop.eolums  are  of  great  value  for  the  decoration  of 
the  conservatory  during  the  spring  and  early  part  of  the  summer,  and  as  they 
will  soon  commence  to  make  new  growth  they  must  be  repotted  at  once.  Put 
the  tubers  in  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  bloom,  the  number  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  size  of  the  pot,  and  use  a light  rich  loam,  containing  a large 
pioportion  of  sand.  Though  they  are  usually  trained  on  wires  they  may  be 
allowed  to  fall  down  from  a pot  or  basket  with  excellent  effect,  to  form  a most 
elegant  tracery  of  lively  leafage  dotted  with  dazzling  flowers.  The  sunniest 
part  of  the  greenhouse  should  be  devoted  to  them,  and  special  care  be  taken  in 
potting  to  secure  ample  drainage. 

STOVE  AND  ORCHID  HOUSE. 

Orchids  that  have  quite  finished  their  growth  for  the  season  will  require 
plenty  of  air  daring  warm  weather,  to  assist  in  ripening  their  pseudo-bulbs, 
and  at  the  same  time  less  water  must  be  given.  Young  plants  generally  are 
reluctant  to  cease  their  growing,  and  these  must  have  plenty  of  moisture,  and 
continued  but  light  shading.  But  those  that  are  unmistakably  settling  down 
to  rest  should  no  longer  be  shaded,  and  there  must  be  a decrease  of  tempera- 
ture and  of  water  supply.  Stanhopeas  must  be  looked  to  that  they  do  not  go 
too  dry,  which  is  very  likely  to  happen  if  they  have  not  been  put  into  new 
baskets  this  season. 

Stove  Plants  in  full  growth  must  erijoy  a free  circulation  of  air,  so  as  to 
induce  a stocky  habit,  and  prevent  the  formation  of  soft  sappy  wood,  which 
will  probably  not  ripen  well.  Remove  shading  as  much  as  will  be  safe,  and 
place  subjects  that  are  going  to  rest  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  house.  See  that 
all  the  winter-flowering  plants  are  sufficiently  potted,  and  any  that  are  pot- 
bound,  and  must  not  be  checked  by  a shift,  mulch  with  sheep’s  dung  or  assist 
by  means  of  liquid  manure.  Plants  with  ornamental  foliage  will  be  useful 
now  that  flowers  are  scarce.  In  giving  water  take  care  to  avoid  a chill,  and 
in  every  case  see  that  the  drainage  is  perfect,  and  there  is  time  now  to  repair 
any  small  mischief  before  winter.  As  the  month  advances  let  the  heat  of  the 
house  decline,  and  generally  use  as  little  fire  heat  as  possible,  especially  where 
the  stock  consists  chiefly  of  plants  that  will  be  at  rest  all  winter.  Great  care, 
however,  must  be  taken  that  soft-leaved  plants  do  not  get  affected  with  mil- 
dew. A few  tropreolums  struck  now  will  be  useful  in  the  stove  for  winter 
blooms,  and  many  ordinary  garden  subjects  may  be  turned  to  account  for 
decoration  by  getting  young  plants  forward  and  giving  them  a liberal  shift 
before  taking  them  into  the  house. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE  GROUNDS. 

Annuals,  to  bloom  early  next  season,  should  be  sown  at  once  on  hard 
ground,  in  a dry  position  ; if  raised  above  the  general  level  all  the  better. 

Auriculas  not  yet  repotted  must  be  attended  to  without  delay,  to  ensure 
new  roots  before  the  temperature  declines. 

Carnations  and  Picotees  to  be  layered  without  delay,  and  potted  off  as 
soon  as  well  rooted,  and  cuttings  taken  at  once  of  all  good  seedling  Diantlius 
in  the  borders. 

Intermediate  Stocks  to  be  potted  in  thumbs  singly,  and  kept  shaded  till 
they  make  fresh  roots.  Sow  Queens,  Intermediates,  and  Bromptons  ; the  soil 
to  be  sound  turfv  loam,  without  manure,  as  that  would  make  them  too  sappy  to 
stand  the  winter  well ; but  a poor  soil  will  be  likely  to  cause  a large  propor- 
tion of  single  flowers. 

Pansies  to  be  propagated  now  in  quantity  for  planting  out  in  October,  and 
to  pot  for  early  blooming  in  pits  in  spring.  Those  lately  struck  to  be  planted 
out  in  beds  of  turfy  loam,  with  a liberal  admixture  of  sand  and  charred  rubbish, 
but  very  little  animal  manure. 

Roses  may  be  budded  on  briers  till  the  middle  of  October,  but  the  earlier 
the  better.  Those  entered  in  July  have  made  good  shoots,  and  should  be 
looked  over  occasionally  for  the  removal  of  wild  buds  below  the  work.  Roses 
layered  now,  and  left  undisturbed  till  April  next,  will  then  be  found  well 


rooted,  and  may  bo  taken  up  nnd  putt, id  for  bloom  tho  following  autumn. 
Roses  lately  budded  to  have  tho  tics  loosened.  Where  buds  have  failed  others 
may  bo  inserted,  cither  on  the  stems  of  young  stocks  or  on  suitable  shootH 
lower  down  than  tlioso  previously  worked.  Prune  pillar  roses,  so  as  to  remove 
a modorato  amount  of  both  old  and  young  wood  ; that,  loft  to  bo  its  full  length, 
and  at  such  regular  distances  that  there  will  bo  good  symmetrical  heads  next 
season.  Short  cuttings  of  Chinas  and  Porpetuals  may  bo  struck  now  in  tho 
open  ground  undor  glasses. 

Violets  maybe  taken  up  from  tho  borders  and  potted  in  a mixture  of 
rotten  turf,  rot  ten  dung,  charred  rubbish,  and  road  sand,  equal  parts,  for  early 
bloom.  In  taking  them  up  do  not  break  tho  root  more  than  can  bo  helped, 
and  have  good  balls  to  each  patch.  Shallow  pans  of  seven  inches  wide  suit 
them  hotter  than  pots.  Put  them  in  a frame,  sprinkle  and  shade,  and  give  very 
little  air  fora  fortnight ; then  let  them  be  exposed  to  all  weathers  till  the  end 
of  October  ; after  which  give  them  frame  culture. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  FRAME  GROUND. 

Cabbages  for  spring  use  should  be  planted  where  onions  have  been  cleared 
off,  because  the  ground  having  been  well  manured  for  the  onions  is  in  good 
heart,  and  yet  so  far  relieved  of  manure  by  the  onions  that  there  will  be  no 
fear  of  a rank  growth,  such  as  will  cause  the  plants  to  suffer  from  frost. 
Plant  out  as  spaces  become  vacant,  first  digging  deep,  and  leaving  the  surface 
rough.  The  planting,  however,  must  be  firm,  and  damp  weather  should  be 
chosen  for  it. 

Celery  to  be  earthed  up  only  when  it  has  grown  to  its  full  size.  During  the 
progress  of  th6  crop  a dressing  of  fine  earth  may  be  occasionally  thrown  into 
the  trenches  to  encourage  the  free  spread  of  the  roots,  but  systematic  earthing 
up  should  not  be  commenced  until  the  plant  is  pretty  well  full  grown,  for 
the  process  checks  growth  very  materially.  The  earthing  up  should  be  done 
in  dry  weather,  and  great  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  mould  out  of  the 
hearts  of  the  plants.  The  late  crops  must,  whether  full  grown  or  not,  be  well 
earthed  up  in  time  to  protect  them  from  frost. 

Endive  raised  from  late  sowings  should  be  in  part  planted  out  on  a raised 
bed  in  a sheltered  spot,  and  in  part  planted  in  frames  or  in  any  other  situation 
where  they  will  be  comparatively  dry  and  sheltered.  Ground  vineries  and 
orchard  bouses  afford  ready  means  of  protecting  endive  and  lettuce  during 
winter.  Do  not  in  any  case  blanch  too  many  at  a time,  or  begin  to  blanch 
until  the  plants  have  grown  sufficiently  to  be  worth  it. 

Tomatoes  when  fully  grown  may  be  ripened  on  a shelf  in  the  greenhouse 
if  cut  with  some  portion  of  stem  attached. 


&trm  plants,  jflofatts,  aitb  jfrutts. 

Caraguata  Andreana  (Rev.  Hort , June  16,  186G).— A fine  bromeliad  with 
yellow  flowers. 

Cattleya  Lawrenciana  (Rev.  Hort.  Belg.,  July,  1866,  Lindenia  44). — A 
good  figure  of  this  fine  orchid. 

Fagus  Sylvatica  atropurpurea  tricolor  (Rev.  Hort.  Belg.,  July,  1886) 
— A variegated  beech  of  the  “ copper  ” series. 

Odontoolossum  Ruckerianum  (Lind.  41). — A good  figure. 

androsace  Lanuginosa  (G.  555). — A beautiful  old  plant  that  will  grow 
anywhere  on  sandy  soil  if  safe  from  winter  damp. 

Cypripedium  orphanum  (G,C.,  1886,  II.,  166). — Probably  a hybrid  from 
C.  Drury i,  and  C.  Argus. 

Centaurea  Macrocephala  (G. C.,  1886,  II.,  168). — A curious  and  noble 
herbaceous  perennial,  producing  globose  head  of  yellow  flowers. 

Ranunculus  Lyalli  (Rot.  Mag.,  6,888). — A beautiful  plant  from  the 
southern  island  of  New  Zealand.  The  leaves  attain  a foot  in  diameter,  and 
the  white  flowers  four  inches. 

Iris  Milesi  (B.M.,  6,889). — A beautiful  iris,  received  iu  seed  by  Mr. 
Frank  Miles  from  North-West  Himalaya.  The  flowers  are  of  the  size  and 
general  character  of  those  of  I.  tectorum. 

Cerintiie  minor  (B.M.,  6,890). — A hardy  herbaceous  plant  of  the  borage 
family  ; flowers  yellow. 

Disa  atropurpurea  ( B.M. , 6,891). — A pretty  little  terrestrial  orchid,  with 
flowers  of  a deep  purplish  red  colour. 

Kibes  oxyacanthgides  (B.M.,  6,892). — An  American  gooseberry,  the 
fruit  small,  round,  deep  purple.  It  has  long  been  known,  but  appears  to  be 
of  no  special  value. 

Adiantum  capillus  veneris  grande  (G.C.,  1886,  II.,  103). — A remark- 
ably handsome  maidenhair  fern,  with  pinnules  an  inch  across,  much  cut  dowD, 
but  when  growing  appear  solid. 

Lastrea  dilatata  dentigera  (G.C.,  1886,  II.,  103).— A curious  variety 
with  forked  pinnae,  and  placed  irregularly. 

Masdevallia  striatella  (G.C.,  1886,  II.,  103). — A small  flowering  species 
of  some  interest. 

Chondrorrhyncha  Lendyana  (G.C.,  1886,  II.,  103). — Flower  as  nearly  as 
large  as  that  of  Warscewiczella  discolor,  whitish  yellow,  lip  much  darker. 

New  Gi.adioli  (G.,  554). — Three  handsome  varieties  raised  by  M.  Victor 
Lemoine,  of  Nancy.  La  France  is  light  purplish  red,  with  smallish  blotches  of 
yellow.  L' Alsace  is  bright  yellow,  with  large  spots  of  marone  crimson. 
Masque  de  Fer,  rich  deep  vinous  crimson,  with  shades  of  mauve  and  chocolate. 

Portulaca  somalica  ( G.C. , 1886,  II. ,1134). — A succulent  plant,  growirg 
eight  to  ten  inches  ; flowers  in  clusters  of  three,  inside  yellow,  outside  pale 
pink. 

Pinus  Monophylla  (G.C.,  1886,  II.,  136).— In  size  and  habit  resembling 
P.  edulis,  easily  distinguished  from  all_  North  American  pines  by  its  solitary 
glaucous  terete  leaves.  


QUEEN  OF  BEVERAGES.— Refreshing  the  weary,  stimulating  tho  inactive,  soothing 
the  invalid,  cheering  the  social.— Pure  TfA  alone,  by  its  intrinsic  and  excellent  qualities, 
“ pales  the  fire  ” of  all  other  drinks.— A cup  of  good  tea  is  always  welcome,  as  proved  by  the 
fact  that  6,000,000  (six  million)  packets  of  Horniman’s  Fare  Tea  are  sold  every  year  by 
4.0J0  duly  appointed  Agents,  Chemists  and  Confectioners.  The  description,  if  Black,  Green, 
or  Mixed  Tea,  also  the  retail  price,  is  plainly  printed  on  each  packet,  with  the  Importers’ 
warranty  that  their  tea  is  free  from  all  adulteration.  Some  unscrupulous  persons  copy  the 
labels,  wrappers,  &c.,used  by  Messrs.  Horniman,  purchasers  are  therefore  cautioned  to  avoid 
spurious  imitations.  See  advertisements  in  all  papers,  and  at  the  railway  stations.— [Advt.J 
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CONGRESS  PEARS. 

Winter  Williams,  or  Bon  Chretien  d’JIiver. 

The  appearance  of  this  pear  in  the  congress  collection  gave  the  salu- 
tary lesson  that  statistics,  like  other  evidences,  must  be  carefully  sifted 
ere  we  can  appraise  them  at  their  proper  value.  It  is  scarcely  at  all 
known  in  this  country,  and  yet  it  has  some  special  merits,  one  of  which 
is  that  it  ripens  late,  and  is  useful  at  a time  when  pears  are  scarce.  It 
should  be  understood  that  it  is  in  no  way  related  to  the  well-known 
Williams’s  Bon  Chretien,  but  has  obtained  the  name  of  “ Williams,” 
because,  when  at  its  best,  it  is  a pleasant  reminder  of  that  useful  and 
popular  early  pear.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  discussed  at  length  in 
Hogg’s  Fruit  Manual,  5ih  edition,  page  666;  but  the  only  point  in  the 
history  t hat  need  be  noticed  here  is  the  important  fact  that  it  is  not  the 
same  as  the  Bon  Chretien  d’A  uch,  as  it  is  sometimes  represented  in 
the  catalogues,  for  that  pear  is  not  greatly,  different  to  the  Summer 
Williams,  and  possibly  is  the  same.  The  variety  before  us  has  had  a 
leading  place  as  a dessert  pear  for  centuries  in  France,  where  it  is  also 
in  repute  when  grown  as  an  orchard  standard  for  culinary  purposes.  In 
this  country  it  does  not  usually  attain  to  perfection  without  the  aid  of 
a wall,  except  in  places  particularly  favourable  to  pear3,  but  when  well 
grown  as  a wall  pear  it  proves  to  be  one  of  the  best  for  winter  use,  its 
season  being  from  December  to  April. 

Bon  Chretien  d’Hiver  is  of  large  size,  pyramidal  or  pyriform,  irregu- 
lar, and  often  obliquely  rounded  at  the  stalk  end,  as  in  the  figure,  which 
represents  a typical  sample.  The  eye  is  one  of  its  most  constant 
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characters,  being  large,  open,  with  long  segments,  and  set  in  a wrinkled 
cavity.  The  skin  is  dull  yellow,  strewed  with  dots  and  patches  of 
russet.  The  flesh  is  white,  sweet,  juicy,  and  perfumed. 

Marie  Louise  il’Ucclc. 

This  superb  pear  is  generally  known  as  “Louise  d’Uccle,”  and  it 
is  by  no  means  scarce,  although  hitherto  cultivated  only  in  gardens 
where  first-class  fruits  have  special  attention.  The  value  of  this  variety 
will  be  understood  when  we  say  that  it  surpasses  the  famous  Mario 
Louise  in  every  way,  and  more  especially  in  the  way  that  will  suit  most 
amateur  pomologists,  for  it  is  better  .adapted  for  the  quince  stock,  as  it 
need  not  be  double  worked,  as  in  the  other  case  is  required,  while  the 
fruit  is  larger,  more  abundantly  produced,  and  in  quality  of  the  very 
first  order. 

Marie  Louise  d’Uccle  is  large,  bluntly  pyriform  or  oblong,  evenly 
rounded  at  both  ends,  the  stalk  rather  slender  and  often  obliquely  in- 
sertt  d,  and  occasionally  accompanied  by  a fleshy  lip.  The  eye  is  con- 
spicuous by  reason  of  its  sharp  regular  segments  and  the  neat  basin  in 
which  it  is  set.  The  colour  is  much  the  same  as  Marie  Louise,  yellow, 
with  strewings  of  pale  russet.  The  flesh  is  fine-grained,  juicy,  fragrant, 
rich,  and  buttery.  The  season  is  October  and  November. 

Ma.  J.  Martin,  of  15, mot,  near  Furingdon,  lias  been  presented  by 
his  employer,  it,  West,  Esq.,  with  a gold  watch  in  recognition  of  his 
services. 


RENOVATING  OLD  VINES. 

By  J.  C.  Cluike. 

Whether  it  is  good  policy  to  destroy  old  vines  aud  plant  young  ones 
in  their  place  after  making  a new  border  it  is  difficult  to  say,  unless 
one  is  on  the  spot  and  able  to  see  something  of  their  present  condition. 
Where  the  vines  have  been  well  managed  it  is,  as  a general  mle,  quite 
safe  to  lift  the  roots  and  plant  them  in  a newly-made  border  if  they 
are  not  more  than  twenty  years  old.  It  is  desirable  sometimes,  even 
when  they  have  been  planted  longer  than  twenty  years,  to  renovate 
instead  of  destroying  them  ; but  all  must  depend  on  their  present 
condition.  If  they  have  become  weak  owing  to  insufficient  nourish- 
ment in  the  border  for  the  roots,  I should  say  by  all  means  preserve  the 
old  vines,  but  give  the  roots  a new  border. 

The  next  question  is,  When  is  the  best  time  to  lift  the  roots  of  vines 
which  require  a new  border?  This  must  depend  entirely  on  circum- 
stances. Practically  there  are  only  two  seasons  in  the  year  when  it 
can  be  done  under  ordinary  management,  and  these  are  early  autumn 
and  early  spring.  Vines  from  which  all  the  fruit  has  been  cut  by  the 
middle  of  September,  and  carrying  plenty  of  healthy  green  leaves,  may 
be  lifted  at  that  time  and  up  to  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  October 
with  perfect  safety.  When  it  is  not  practicable  to  do  the  work  in  the 
autumn  it  should  be  deferred  until  the  middle  of  February,  or  as  soon 
after  as  the  weather  will  permit.  This  kind  of  work  should  not  be 
done  when  frost  is  severe  and  the  snow  is  on  the  ground.  At  whatever 
time  of  year  the  work  may  be  done  it  must  be  completed  as  expe- 
ditiously as  possible.  Everything  must  be  in  readiness,  including  soil 
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and  all  the  necessary  appliances,  and  if  the  border  should  be  of  con- 
siderable length  half  or  a third  of  it  should  be  done  at  a time.  I Cud 
ten  feet  length  of  border  is  as  much  as  can  be  safely  undertaken  at 
one  time. 

With  regard  to  soil  for  vine  borders,  I would  say  that  good  fibrous 
loam  and  a fair  quantity  of  old  mortar  and  brick  rubble  arc  sufficient. 
I am  no  advocate  for  expending  large  sums  of  money  on  crushed  bones 
and  other  ingredients.  With  reference  to  manure,  I would  not  use  it 
if  I had  an  unlimited  supply,  as  it  so  quickly  decomposes  and  becomes 
sour  and  pasty  that  it  does  more  harm  than  good  to  the  roots  after  the 
first  few  months.  It  is  very  essential  that  the  loam  be  dug  from  a 
pasture  and  stacked  in  a heap  for  a few  months  before  it  is  used.  How 
thick  the  sods  should  be  cut  will  depend  on  the  composition  of  the  soil. 
Generally  speaking,  the  turves  should  not  excoed  four  inches  in  thick- 
ness, as  the  soil  below  that  is  either  too  poor  or  docs  not  contain  sull'i- 
cient  fibrous  matter.  To  tho  use  of  bones,  charcoal,  and  other 
substances  that  are  sometimes  recommended  for  vino  borders  there  is 
no  great  objection.  Tf  expense  is  no  object  they  may  bo  employed  in 
proper  proportions.  If  the  loam  used  should  bo  of  a retentive  nature 
these  materials  will  help  to  keep  it  open,  but  otherwise  they  are  not 
necessary,  as  1 am  quite  satisfied  that  grapes,  quite  aB  good,  can  be 
grown  without  thorn  as  with  them. 

Respecting  tho  depth  of  vino  borders,  that  point  must  be  settled  by 
the  area  covered.  If  tho  roots  have  a run  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  a, 
fairly  good  soil  it  is  not  necessary  to  mike  the  border  more  than  t'vo 
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feet  deep  for  the  first  six  feet  from  the  house,  and  beyond  that  the 
depth  may  gradually  diminish  to  one  foot  at  sixteen  feet  from  the  wall. 
Rut  where  the  roots  are  confined  to  a space  ton  feet  or  twelve  feet  wide 
the  depth  of  soil  ought  not  to  bo  loss  than  thirty  inches  or  three  feet. 

If  it  is  decided  to  do  tho  work  in  September,  the  first  thing  the 
operator  must  do  is  to  shut  up  the  house  close,  and  then  to  effectually 
shade  the  roof,  and  the  ends  too  if  the  sun  can  reach  the  vines  that 
way.  They  must  have  neither  sun  nor  air  for  at  least  a fortnight  after 
tire  lifting  of  tho  roots  is  completed.  All  tho  leaves  and  branches,  as 
well  as  tho  old  steins,  will  require  syringing  twice  a day.  The  floor 
of  tho  house  and  also  the  walls  will  require  damping,  as  the  air  of 
the  house  must  be  kept  constantly  saturated  with  moisture  to  prevent, 
us  far  as  possible,  the  leaves  from  flagging.  It  will  also  be  necessary 
to  attend  to  tho  temperature  inside  tho  house.  This  must  be  kept 
up  to  75  deg.  or  80  deg.,  so  that  it  may  be  necessary  sometimes  to 
light  a tiro  to  maintain  such  a temperature,  as  the  object  is  to  induce 
the  branches  to  stirt  into  growth  again  from  the  extreme  points, 
and  not  until  such  growth  is  visible  must  the  shading  be  removed  or 
air  admitted.  The  shading  should  be  removed  at  first  on 
dull  days,  and  at  other  times  shade  the  roof  for  a few  hours  during  the 
middle  of  the  day  when  the  sun  is  very  bright.  At  the  end  of  a month 


in  some  degree  their  strength  before  winter,  as  by  taking  care  of  the 
branches  the  roots  begin  to  obtain  a hold  of  tho  soil  at  once.  As  a 
consequence  of  this,  when  tho  spring  arrives  they  are  ready  to  start 
into  active  growth.  It  is  not  so  in  the  case  of  those  lifted  in  the 
spiing.  They  have  the  shock  of  removal  to  overcome  and  wounded 
roots  to  heal,  which  retard  their  growth  for  a time.  But  it  is  only  for 
a time,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  vigorous  they  will  start  into  growth 
and  maintain  it  with  only  tho  storedup  sap  to  sustain  them.  I have 
proved  this  in  ruy  own  experience,  having  lifted  vines  in  February  and 
taken  a fair  crop  of  fruit  the  same  season ; but  then  these  were  not 
exhausted  vines  such  as  would  be  dealt  with  in  an  ordinary  way. 
It  was  a case  that  some  alterations  made  necessary.  If  asked  to  advise 
which  is  the  best  season  to  lift  vines,  spring  or  autumn,  I should, 
without  hesitation,  say  tho  latter,  and  the  earlier  it  is  done  after 
September  1 the  better. 

In  lifting  the  roots,  care  must  be  taken  to  have  as  large  a number 
of  them  as  possible  uninjured.  To  do  this  a commencement  must  be 
made  at  least  eight  feet  from  the  stem.  If  very  large  vines,  it  is  as  well 
to  start  ten  feet  from  the  stem  so  as  to  secure  a sufficient  number  of 
roots  in  proportion  to  the  branches.  The  roots,  as  a matter  of  course, 
must  be  diligently  searched  for.  A light  fork  and  a trowel  are  two 
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the  shading  may  be  discontinued  altogether,  and  a little  air  may  be 
admitted  by  means  of  the  top  ventilators,  and  the  temperature  should 
be  gradually  lowered  until  fire  heat  is  dispensed  with  altogether.  The 
operator  must  not  be  surprised  to  see  some  of  the  oldest  leaves  turn 
yellow  and  drop  off.  That  is  almost  an  inevitable  consequence,  but  if 
the  instructions  which  1 have  given  are  fully  acted  upon  the  majority 
of  them  will  remain  green,  although  all  will  flag  for  a time.  If  the 
bolder  is  outside  it  will  be  necessary  to  effectually  cover  it  up  during 
the  winter  to  keep  olf  heavy  rain,  as  well  as  frost,  and  there  is  nothing 
better  as  a covering  than  fresh  gathered  leaves, 'placed  nine  inches  thick, 
and  a layer  of  straw  to  throw  off  the  rain.  Yines  moved  in  the  autumn 
must  be  allowed  to  start  into  giowth  in  the  spring  at  their  own  time 
in  a cool  temperature,  as  any  attempt  to  force  them  would  probably 
produce  a very  weak  growth.  Such  vines  ought  not  to  be  pruned  until 
the  middle  of  February,  and  to  reap  a full  measure  of  success  from  the 
operations  they  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  bear  any  fruit  the  first 
year  after  being  moved. 

When  the  lifting  of  the  roots  is  done  in  February  the  trouble  of 
shading  the  roof  and  the  covering  of  the  border  is  dispensed  with,  but 
this  13  not  all  gain,  because  vines  dealt  with  in  the  autumn  re°-ain 


useful  tools  for  the  purpose  of  working  out  the  soil  between  the  roots. 
Some  old  mats  or  long  litter  should  be  close  at  hand  to  cover  up  the 
roots  as  they  are  exposed  while  others  are  being  searched  for.  Before 
planting,  those  which  have  been  unavoidably  injured  should  have  the 
injured  portion  cutaway. 

It  now  remains  to  be  said  that  in  putting  back  the  roots  in  the 
new  soil  they  should  be  placed  in  at  least  two  layers.  The  first  layer 
should  be  fully  nine  inches  under  the  surface,  and  none  should  be  nearer 
than  three  inches.  Some  fine-sifted  soil  should  be  placed  on  all  the 
roots,  and  in  filling  in  the  other  ingredients  one  quarter  of  brick  rubble 
shou'  be  added  to  the  loam  and  be  equally  distributed  all  over  the 
border.  The  roots  of  vines  lifted  either  in  autumn  or  spring  must  be 
well  looked  after  as  regards  moisture  during  the  summer.  The  soil 
should  be  examined,  and  when  found  to  be  dry  it  should  be  watered, 
and  a mulch  of  half-rotten  manure  laid  on  the  surface  to  prevent  the 
evaporation  of  the  moisture. 


Mr.  Franz  Maly,  curator  of  Arboretum  Hosti  at  the  Schloss 
Belvedere,  has  been  appointed  Hof  burg  Garten  Inspector  at  the  Vienna 
Hofburg  Garden. 
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REPORTS  OF  FRUIT  CROPS,  1886. 

APPLES. 

ABERDEENSHIRE. — Crop  considerably  bolow  tlio  average. 

Mr.  G.  II.  Smytho,  Aboyno  Castle,  writes:  The  trees  bloomed  woll,  but 
the  late  frosts  seriously  injured  the  dowers,  many  of  which  wcro  imperfect. 

AYRSHIRE. — Very  poor  orops  on  all  sides. 

Mr.  D.  Murray,  Culxean  Castle,  says  : Lord  Suffield,  Ecklinvillo  Seedling, 
and  Keswick  Codlin,  are  the  only  varieties  that  arc  bearing  a crop. 

BANFF. — Fruit  so  thin  that  the  crop  may  bo  regarded  as  a failure. 

Mr.  G.  Berry,  Cullen  House,  writes  : Almost  a complete  failure,  which  was 
to  bo  expected  after  the  heavy  crop  of  last  year,  and  tho  unfavourable  condi- 
tions for  ripeniDg  the  wood.  Last  year  wo  had  7 deg.  of  frost  on  August  31, 
and  4 deg.  on  September  1,  which  destroyed  everything  that  was  at  all  tender, 
and  during  tho  remainder  of  the  autumn  the  weather  was  bleak,  cold,  and 
sunless. 

BEDFORDSHIRE.  — Crop  very  light  throughout  the  county. 

Mr.  George  Dale,  Sandy  Place,  says : Many  trees  have  not  an  apple  on 
them,  and  some  have  a very  sickly  appearance. 

Mr.  C.  Turner,  Cranfield  Court,  states:  Crop  all  but  a failure;  the  most 
fruit  is  on  espaliers,  dwarf  bushes,  and  pyramids. 

BERKSHIRE. — Variable,  and  on  the  whole  decidedly  below  the  average. 

Mr.  Tegg,  Bearwood,  Wokingham,  reports  : The  crop  of  apples  here  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  is  an  average  one.  Our  best  dessert  sorts  are  Cockle 
Pippin,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Court  Pendu  Plat,  Stirling  Castle,  Quarrenden, 
Fearn’s  Pippin,  Golden  Pippin,  Summer  PippiD,  Pineapple  Russet,  Scarlet 
Pearmain,  and  Worcester  Pearmain.  The  best  of  our  kitchen  sorts  are 
Keswick  Codlin,  Lord  Suffield,  Gloria  Mundi,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Alfriston, 
Cellini,  Cox’s  Pomona,  Hoary  Morning,  Bedfordshire  Foundling,  Ilawthornden, 
and  Yorkshire  Greening. 

BERWICKSHIRE. — Crop  considerably  below  the  average. 

Mr.  W.  Fowler,  Mertoun  House,  St.  Boswell,  writes  : Owing  to  the  cold 
spring  and  continued  frosts  at  night,  the  ground  crops  were  seriously  injured. 
Apples,  except  Lord  Suffield,  Ecklinville  Seedling,  Keswick  Codlin,  and 
Warner’s  King,  which  are  producing  a fair  crop,  are  very  scarce. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. — Much  below  the  average  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Miles,  Wycombe  Abbey,  remarks  : Below  an  average  crop,  but 
early  kinds  are  more  plentiful  than  late  ones. 

Mr.  J.  Smith,  Mentmore,  writes  : Very  poor  crop.  The  trees  bloomed 
well,  but  owing  to  low  temperature  and  damp  they  failed  to  set  a crop.  The 
following  varieties  are  bearing  a moderate  crop  : Lady  Apple,  Irish  Peach, 
Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Kerry 
Pippin,  Cellini,  Early  Harvest,  Washington,  Yellow  Ingestre,  and  Lemon 
Pippin.  This  is  the  first  season  for  eleven  years  that  Lane’s  Prince  Albert 
has  failed  to  set  well. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. — Crop  much  under  average  in  all  districts. 

CARDIGANSHIRE. — All  our  correspondents  in  the  county  agree  in 
describing  the  crop  as  decidedly  below  the  average. 

Mr.  J.  Vearey,  Gagerddan  Hall,  Aberystwith  : The  crop  is  under  average, 
hut  Warner’s  King  is  bearing  a good  crop,  as  it  does  every  year,  and  the  fruit 
is  very  fine. 

CARMARTHENSHIRE. — Very  light  crop  throughout  the  county. 

Mr.  J.  Ticehurst,  Dyneover  Castle,  says  : About  half  a crop,  and  as  a rule 
dwarf  trees  are  bearing  better  than  standards.  Some  standards  of  Hereford- 
shire Pearmain  are  bearing  better  than  they  have  done  for  years. 

CAVAN. — Fruit  thin  on  all  sides. 

Mr.  D.  Burns,  Farnham  House,  says  : Blenheim  Orange,  Quarrenden,  and 
Lady  Henniker  seem  to  be  the  best  for  this  locality. 

CHESHIRE. — Partial,  but  on  the  whole  much  under  the  average. 

Mr.  Robert  Mackellar,  Abney  Hall,  Cheadle,  reports:  Apples  are 

irregular  or  partial,  some  kinds  are  bearing  good  crops,  but  many  have  but 
little  or  no  fruit.  Cellini,  King  of  Pippins,  Grenadier,  and  Cox’s  Orange 
Pippin  are  carrying  full  crops  ; but  Ilawthornden,  Prince  Albert,  and  Lord 
Suffield,  that  have  usually  borne  well,  have  but  few  fruits. 

Mr.  W.  Whitaker,  Crewe  Hall,  writes  : There  was  an  excellent  prospect 

of  an  abundant  crop  in  this  district,  but  the  inclement  weather  at  the  end  of 
April  and  the  beginning  of  May  destroyed  a great  part  of  the  blossom  and 
embryo  fruit.  In  consequence  of  the  damage  dono  the  crops  of  most  kinds 
will  be  much  under  the  average.  Tho  sorts  bearing  best  are  Irish  Peach, 
Itymer,  Lewis’s  Incomparable,  Red  Reinotte,  Ribston  Pippin,  Gravenstein,  and 
a local  sort  called  the  Cottager. 

Mr.  George  Tandy,  Norton  Priory,  remarks  : With  tho  exception  of 

Lord  Suflield  and  Devonshire  Quarrenden,  apples  are  almost  a failure  in  this 
district. 

CLACKMANNANSHIRE.— Below  the  average  in  all  districts. 

Mr.  T.  Ormiston,  Alloa  Park,  says  : Lord  Suflield  is  the  only  apple  bear- 

ing a good  crop. 

CORNWALL. — Generally  below  the  average. 

Mr.  G.  D.  Vallance,  Tresoo  Abbey,  reports : Below  tho  avorago  in  quantity, 
but  good  in  quality. 

CORK. — Crop  light  throughout  the  county. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Swanborougb,  Dovcrailo  Court,  remarks  : All  kinds  are  scarce 
this  year. 

Mr.  R.  Brennan,  Bantry  House,  writes  : Wo  had  a very  sovere  storm 
about  the  second  week  of  May,  which  blackened  most  of  the  bloom;  and  a very 
large  proportion  of  tho  flowers  dropped  off.  Nearly  every  May  wo  have  high 
winds,  which  injure  tho  apple  blossoms. 

CUMBERLAND. — Fruit  very  light  on  all  sides. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Cucknoy,  Eden  Hall,  Penrith,  says : Lord  Suffield,  Irish 
Beach,  and  Ribston  Pippin  aro  the  only  kinds  that  promise  a good  crop. 

DERBYSHIRE. — Much  below  the  avorago  throughout  thocounty. 

Mr.  W.  Sherwin,  Osmastou  Manor,  remarks  : Orchard  orops  almost  a 
failure,  and  in  gardens  the  fruit  is  very  thin.  Lord  Suffield,  Warner’s  King, 
Queen  of  tho  Kitchen,  Betty  Goeson,  and  Cox’s  Pomona  aro  tho  host  with  us  ; 
of  theso  we  have  a fair  crop. 

Mr.  O.  Thomas,  Chatsworth,  observes:  Codlins  and  othor  oarly  apples  are 
plentiful,  but  late  varieties  are  soarco. 

DERRY. — Very  thin  in  most  jdacog. 

Mr.  .1.  Adam,  Coppagb,  Port  Steward,  says  : Somo  Irons  aro  producing 
about  half  a crop,  whilst  others  liavo  no  fruit. 

DEVONSHIRE.—  Below  tho  avorago  in  all  districts. 

Mr.  D.  0.  Bowoll,  Powdorham  Castle,  writes  : Considerably  under  avorago, 
but  the  individual  fruits  aro  very  fino,  and  swelling  nway  nlooly  since  the 


rain.  The  most  prolific  this  season  as  pyramids  are  Old  and  New  Hawthorn- 
den,  Keswick  Codlin,  Lord  Suffield,  Warner’s  King,  Ecklinville  Seedling, 
Bedfordshire  Foundling,  Gravenstein,  Cox’s  Orange  Bippin,  Cox’s  Pomona, 
Small  s Admirable,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert.  There,  as  small  pyramids,  ranging 
from  six  to  eight  feet  high,  aro  bearing  full  crops.  All  our  trees  aro  lifted  or 
root  pruned  as  they  requiro  it. 

Mr.  J.  Garland,  Killerton,  says  : Although  the  trees  bloomed  late  very  few’ 
set  their  flowers.  The  best  this  season  are  Dumelow’s  Seedling,  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Lord  Suffield,  Ross’s  Nonpareil,  Monk’s  Codlin,  Blenheim  Pippin, 
and  Cox’s  Pomona. 

DORSET. — Partial,  but  on  the  whole  below  the  average. 

Mr.  D.  Williams,  Canford  Manor,  Wimborne,  observes  : We  have  a good 
average  crop  of  both  kitchen  and  table  kinds.  Keswick  Codlin,  Lord  Suflield, 
Gravenstein,  Warner’s  King,  and  Dumelow’s  Seedling,  of  the  kitchen  varieties, 
and  Court  Pendu  Plat,  Irish  Peach,  Margil,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Mannington 
Pearmain,  and  Kerry  Pippin  of  dessert  varieties,  are  all  bearing  good  crops. 

Mr.  Pragnell,  Sherborne  Castle,  remarks:  Excellent  crops  in  gardens,  but 
thin  in  orchards. 

Mr.  P.  Davidson,  Iwerne  Minster,  reports  : Vigorous  trees  of  free-bearing 
varieties,  such  as  Annie  Elizabeth,  Ecklinville  Seedling,  Hawthornden, 
Quarrenden,  Stirling  Castle,  Lord  Suffield,  Fearn’s  Pippin,  and  Dumelow’s 
Seedling  are  producing  fair  crops.  On  the  other  hand,  old  moss-grown  orchard 
trees  on  poor  soil  had  but  few  flowers,  which  suffered  much  from  the  late 
spring  frosts  and  outting  east  winds,  the  result  being  less  than  a third  of  a 
crop, 

DOWN. — Fruit  thin  throughout  the  county. 

Mr.  J.  Taylor,  Mount  Stewart,  says:  Quite  a failure  in  this  locality. 
Warner’s  King  and  Lord  Suffield  are  the  only  varieties  that  have  a crop. 

DUBLIN. — A very  light  crop  throughout  the  county. 

Mr.  G.  Smith,  Vice-Regal  Lodge,  Dublin,  states  : Free-bearing  sorts  have 
a moderate  crop,  whilst  others  have  no  fruit. 

DUMBARTON. — Fruit  so  thin  that  it  is  computed  to  be  not  more  than 
half  a crop. 

DURHAM. — Considerably  below  the  average. 

Mr.  J.  Hunter,  Lambton  Castle,  says  : Apples  are  very  thin,  as  the  late 
varieties  only  set  their  fruit,  which  is  late  and  small.  Even  Lord  Suffield 
and  other  free-bearing  sorts  are  this  season  very  poor. 

EAST  LOTHIAN. — Variable,  but  generally  below  the  average. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Brotherston,  Tyninghame,  writes  : Some  sorts  are  fairly  well 
cropped,  others  are  carrying  good  crops  on  some  trees,  whilst  other  trees  are 
quite  bare.  Of  some  kinds  there  is  a complete  failure.  Those  bearing  fairly 
well  comprise  Mere  de  Menage,  Tower  of  Glamis,  Stewart’s  Seedling,  Cellini, 
Stirling  Castle,  Ecklinville  Seedling,  Northern  Greening,  Duchess  of  Olden- 
burgh, Warner’s  King,  Lord  Suffield,  Reinette  du  Canada,  Rymer,  English 
Codlin,  Lady  Wemyss,  Hoary  Morning,  Irish  Peach,  Yellow  Ingestre, 
Ribston  Pippin,  Margil,  Red  Astrachan,  Cambusnethan  Pippin,  Cockle  Pippin, 
East  Lothian  Seedling,  Kerry  Pippin,  Claygate  Pearmain,  Adams’s  Pearmain, 
Stone  Pippin,  and  Golden  Drop.  The  sorts  which  are  very  variable  include 
Keswick  Codlin,  Blenheim  Pippin,  and  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  ; whilst  such 
generally  free  kinds  as  Early  Julian,  Dumelow’s  Seedling,  and  Downton  Pippin 
are  quite  bare.  The  above  are  all  good  kinds  for  this  locality. 

ESSEX. — A very  light  crop  in  all  parts  of  the  county. 

Mr.  W.  Dance,  Gostield  Hall,  remarks  : We  have  fifty-six  varieties  here, 
and  of  the  number  Lord  Suffield,  Lord  Derby,  Keswick  Codlin,  Beauty  of 
Kent,  Norfolk  Beefing,  Old  Hawthornden,  New  Hawthornden,  Cellini,  Tower 
of  Glamis,  Ribston  Pippin,  Worcester  Pearmain,  and  Normanton  Wonder  are 
very  good. 

Mr,  H.  Eldridge,  Chesterford  Park,  Saffron  Walden,  observes:  Here  and 
there  I have  seen  a tree  fairly  laden  with  fruit,  but,  generally  speaking,  the 
fruit  is  very  thin. 

FIFE3HIRE.— Considerably  below  the  average,  and  in  some  places  a com- 
plete failure. 

Mr.  R.  Gossip,  Crawford  Priory,  Cupar,  says  : Very  scarce  in  this  district, 
but  Lord  Suffield  and  Ecklinville  Seedling  are  bearing  good  crops. 

FORFARSHIRE. — Under  average  on  all  sides. 

Mr.  S.  Laird,  Kinnaird  Castle,  Brechin,  states  : Lord  Suffield  is  very  good, 
both  on  standards  and  walls. 

GALWAY. — Fairly  good  crop  in  some  districts. 

Mr.  J.  McKinnon,  Kylemore  Castle,  reports  : There  is  a good  crop' in  this 
district,  and  well-known  free-bearing  varieties  suchas  Lord  Suffield,  Keswick 
Codlin,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Ecklinville  Seedling,  Hawthornden,  Alfriston, 
Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  King  of  the  Pippins,  and  Irish 
Peach  are  bearing  well,  and  tho  fruit  is  clean  and  well  shaped. 

GLAMORGANSHIRE. — Rather  variable,  but  on  the  whole  rather  bolow 
an  average. 

Mr.  J.  Muir,  Margam  Park,  writes  : The  early  varieties  are  moro  plentiful 
than  late  sorts.  Lord  Suffield,  Keswick  Codlin,  Hawthornden,  and  King  of 
the  Pippins  aro  bearing  very  heavily.  The  fruit  is,  however,  below  the 
average  in  size,  as  the  trees  wore  unusually  late  in  coming  into  bloom. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. — An  average  crop  in  all  but  a few  districts. 

Mr.  II.  Bannister,  Cote  House,  Westbury-on-Trym,  observes  : Tho  crop  is 
vory  poor  indeed,  tho  trees  bloomed  freely,  and  the  fruit  set  fairly  woll,  but 
the  trees  wero  sadly  blighted,  and  tho  fruit  nearly  all  fell  off.  Wo  have  an 
old  apple  tree  here  called  “ The  Old  English  Codlin,”  which  is  an  oxception  to 
the  rule.  It  never  fails  to  carry  a crop,  and  it  is  now  carrying  not  less  than 
half  a-dozen  bushels  of  good  fruit. 

II AMPSHIRE.— Crop  light  in  all  parts  of  the  county. 

Mr.  G.  Trinder,  Dogmerslield  Park,  observes:  Tho  varieties  boaring  tho 
best  aro  Blenheim  Pippin,  Cox’s  Pomona,  and  Lord  Suflield.  Frogmoro 
Prolilio  wo  find  a most  abundant  boaror,  and  an  excellent  culinary  variety, 
but  this  year  it  has  failed  to  bear  its  usual  crop. 

Mr.  W.  VVildsmith,  Ileckfield  I’laco,  Winchfiold,  reports:  Apples  are 
bearing  tho  poorest  crop  that  has  been  in  theso  gardons  and  districts  for  six 
yoarp.  Half  tho  treos  aro  quite  fruitless.  The  extraordinarily  lioavy  crop  of 
last  yoar  is  mainly  tho  causo  of  this  year’s  dolioionoy,  but  Bliarp  frosts  when 
tho  trees  wore  in  llowor  did  somo  harm.  Tho  kinds  that  aro  bearing  tho  best 
are  Lord  Sulliold,  Wadhurst  Bippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Kentish  Flllbaskut, 
and  Cellini. 

HEREFORDSHIRE.— Rather  partial,  but  on  tho  whole  somewhat  bolow 
tho  avorago. 

Mr.  C.  ■).  Donning,  Holmo  Lacy,  describes  tho  orop  .as  an  avorgo,  ami  the 
fruit  as  of  good  quality. 

Mr.  W.  Coleman,  Easlnor  Castle,  Ledbury,  writes:  Our  groat  staple  in 
this  and  tho  adjoining  counties  of  Gloucester  and  Worooslor  is  partial  ; many 
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trees  which  bore  well  last  year  being  thin  of  fruit,  whilo  others  which  wero 
cropped  or  reocivod  Rood  culture  in  tho  way  of  pruning  and  top  dressing  uro 
already  bonding  undor  their  load.  At  ono  tiino  many  orohards  looked  starved 
and  unhealthy,  but  tho  lino  rains  wo  have  rocently  had  producod  a marked 
improvement,  and  pessimists  who  a short  timo  ago  oriod  “ moro  lichen  and 
mistlctoo  than  fruit  ” will  hnvo  to  look  olsowhoro  for  a hobby  horso  to  carry  them 
through  tho  autumu.  Apples  generally  do  well  on  our  old  rod  saudstono  and 
marls,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  bo  ablo  to  say  tho  bettor  Borts,  including  Blenheim 
Pippin  and  Cox’s  Orango  Pippin,  aro  carrying  good  crops.  Tho  Fearmains,  a 
host  in  themselves,  also  do  well. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. — Very  light  orop  in  all  parts  of  tho  county. 

Mr.  It.  Saw  ford,  Danesbury,  says  : Apples  are  very  much  undor  tho 
average,  and  trees  aro  much  blighted,  especially  standards. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE. — Bolow  an  average  on  all  sides. 

Mr.  T.  Cowburn,  Kimbolton  Castle,  remarks  : On  this  cold  clay  soil  apples 
aro  miserably  poor,  aud  the  leaves  now,  from  crippled  root  action,  consequent 
on  tho  iucossant  rains  previous  to  June  27,  aro  falling  off  as  if  scalded,  and 
tho  fruit  is  blighted. 

KENT. — Partial,  but  a fairly  good  crop  in'many  districts. 

Mr.  Georgo  Bunyard,  Old  Nursorlos,  Maidstone,  says  : All  the  later  kinds 
are  a short  crop.  The  early  codlins  are  carrying  a fine  crop,  and  King  of 
the  Pippins  is  plentiful  in  some  places  ; garden  troes  on  Paradise  stock  are 
better  fruited  than  standards  ; Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  is  perhaps  producing  the 
best  crop  amongst  dessert  kinds. 

KILDARE. — Crop  generally  light. 

Mr.  E.  Knowldin,  Carton  Park,  mentions  Keswick  and  Ecklinville  Seedling 
as  being  very  good,  and  states  that  other  sorts  have  very  light  crops. 

KILKENNY. — A very  poor  crop  throughout  the  county. 

Mr.  \V.  Gray,  "Woodstock  Park,  writes  : Apple  crop  much  under  the 
average,  although  there  was  an  abundance  of  bloom.  The  flowers  set  badly 
owing  to  the  cold,  sunless  weather  we  experienced  during  April  and  May. 
Lord  Suffield,  Stirling  Castle,  Ecklinville  Seedling,  Small’s  Admirable,  and 
Scarlet  Pearmain  are  the  only  sorts  bearing  a fair  crop, 

KINCARDINESHIRE. — Below  the  average  in  all  parts  of  the  county. 

Mr.  A.  Cruickshank,  Glenbervio  House,  says '.  We  have  not  over  one- 
third  of  a crop,  owing  to  the  severe  storm  we  had  when  the  trees  were  in 
bloom. 

KING’S  COUNTY. — Partial,  but  generally  light. 

Mr.  J.  Roberts,  Cbarleville  Forest,  reports  : Nearly  a failure  on  old  trees 

in  orchards  ; young  pyramidal  aud  bush  trees  in  gardens  are  mostly  fairly 
cropped.  Some  trees  of  Ribston  Pippin,  on  a south  wall,  trained  with  a single 
stem  up  to  coping  of  wall  and  around  apricot  trees,  bear  every  year,  and  have 
line  fruit,  although  several  canker.  A few  trees  of  Blenheim  Pippin  are  bearing 
a good  crop,  and  Ecklinville  Seedling  is  very  good.  All  apples  bloomed 
freely,  but  failed  to  set  well. 

KIRCUDBRIGHTSHIRE. — Much  below  the  average. 

Mr.  W.  Melville,  Glenlee,  New  Galloway,  attributes  the  failure  to  the 
injury  done  to  the  flowers  by  the  spring  frosts. 

LANARKSHIRE. — -Considerably  below  the  average. 

LANCASHIRE. — Variable,  but  generally  below  the  average. 

Mr.  A.  Jamieson,  Haigh  Hall,  Wigan,  says  : Cellini,  Lord  Suffield, 

Ecklinville  Seedling,  and  Cox’s  Pomona  are  the  best  this  season. 

Mr.  G.  Middleton,  Rainford  Hall,  St.  Helen’s,  obseives : Lord  Suffield  is 

the  most  reliable  variety  about  here. 

Mr.  F.  Harrison,  Knowsley  Hall,  Prescot,  writes:  Apples  are  hereabouts 

below  the  average,  both  in  numbers  and  size.  Lord  Suffield,  Hawthornden, 
New  England  Pippin,  and  Lewis’s  Incomparable  seldom  fail  entirely.  The 
Nonpareils,  Reinettes,  and  Russets  on  the  Paradise  bear  freely  in  most 
seasons. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. — A very  thin  crop  throughout  the  county. 

Mr.  W.  Ingram,  Belvoir  Castle,  remarks:  This  is  the  very  worst  crop  I 

have  known  for  many  years  ; Stirling  Castle,  Warner’s  KiDg,  and  Lord  Suffield 
are  showing  fair  crops,  but  the  trees  are  in  rich  kitchen  garden  soil  and 
sheltered.  Many  orchard  trees  appear  as  if  so  far  injured  as  to  be  unlikely  to 
recover. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Maynard,  Cole  Orton  Hall,  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  says:  Apples 
promised  well,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  bloom  dropped  off.  The  kinds  that 
do  well  here  are  Caroline,  Annie  Elizabeth,  a good  late  kind,  with  vigorous 
constitution,  Normanton  Wonder,  Warner’s  King,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Lord 
Suffield,  Bess  Pool,  and  several  local  varieties. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. — An  indifferent  crop  in  most  parts  of  the  county. 

Mr.  George  Johnson,  Appleby  Hall,  Doncaster,  observes  : We  have  a poor 
crop  here,  but  in  some  of  the  cottagers’  gardens  there  is  a good  crop  ; the  most 
fruitful  trees  being  in  the  open. 

Mr..  John  Frisby,  Hainton  Hall,  states  : In  an  orchard  of  large  apple  trees, 
extending  over  two  and  a-half  acres,  we  cannot  find  a dozen  apples.  In 
gardens,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Garrat’s  Golden  Pippin, 
and  Stunner  Pippin  are  bearing  a fair  crop. 

~^roP  considerably  below  the  average  throughout  the  county. 

MAYO. — Fruit  very  thin  on  all  sides. 

MIDDLESEX. — Rather  variable,  and  on  the  whole  decidedly  below  the 
average. 

Air.  J.  Hudson,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  writes;  Bslow  an  average. 
I he  following  kinds  are  cropping  well,  namely  : Golden  Noble,  an  apple 
deserving  far  more  extended  cultivation,  Cox’s  Pomona,  Cornish  Aromatic, 
^avfnstem,  and  Winter  Queening.  Dumelow’s  Seedling,  King  of  the  Pippins, 
W altharn  Abbey  Seedling,  and  Blenheim  Pippin  are  almost  a total  failure  with 
us  this  season. 

Mr.  J.  Woodbridge,  Syon  House,  Brentford,  says  : We  have  an  average 
crop  here.  The  early  kinds,  such  as  Keswick  Codlin,  Lord  Suffield,  Monk’s 
Godlin,  and  King  of  the  Pippins  arc  bearing  best.  The  late  kinds  are  rather 
thm. 

Mr.  John  Gough,  Harefield  Grove,  Uxbridge,  says  : The  only  sort  bearing 
a full  crop  on  standards,  bushes,  and  pyramids  is  Worcester  Pearmain.  About 
halt  the  trees  of  Lane’s  Prince  Albert  are  carrying  full  crop.  A few  trees  of 
Cellini,  planted  for  cordons  two  years  ago,  are  carrying  a full  crop.  We  have 
a thousand  trees  of  Ecklinville  Seedling  with  scarcely  a fruit,  although  they 
bloomed  splendidly.  Lord  Suffield  about  half  a crop. 

MONTGOMERYSHIRE.— Crop  considerably  below  the  average  in  all 
districts. 

Mr.  W.  Alexander,  Yaynor  Park,  remarks  : King  of  the  Pippins  and  Lord 
Suffield  are  bearing  a good  crop  ; nearly  all  other  sorts  are  a failure. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE.— A very  poor  crop,  the  cider  kinds  being  the  least 
satisfactory, 


MORAYSHIRE,-  A light  crop  in  all  didricts. 

Mr.  J.  Clarko,  Brodio  Castle,  obsorvos  : Nono,  with  tho  exception  of  Lord 
Sufliold  and  Downton  Pippin. 

MIDLOTHIAN. — Partial,  but  fruit  is  generally  thin. 

Mr.  MacKinnon,  Mclvillo  Castle,  describes  tho  orop  with  him  as  rather 
under  average. 

NORFOLK. — Below  the  averago  on  all  sides. 

Mr.  W.  Allan,  G unton  Park,  remarks  : Crop  very  light  on  orchard  trees. 
Trees  bloomed  well,  but  the  flowers  wero  small,  aud  not  well  developed, 
consequently  did  not  set.  On  bush  trees  and  cspaliors  the  crop  is  a good  one, 
especially  Lord  Suffield,  Lane’s  Princo  Albert,  Warner’s  King,  aud  Potts’s 
Seedling. 

Mr.  H.  Jones,  Carrow  House,  Norwich,  says  : Crop  under  averago,  but  the 
trees  are  making  strong  growth,  aud  remarkably  free  from  blight.  'The  most 
fruitful  this  year  aro  Mannington’s  Pearmain,  Lodgomore  Nonparoil,  White 
Noupariel,  Sturmer  Pippin,  Keddleston  Pippin,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Warner’d 
King,  and  Normanton  Wonder.  Amongst  newer  varieties  Lady  Hennikcr  and 
Lord  Burleigh  deserve  mention,  as  the  fruit  is  of  good  quality  aud  fine 
appearance,  and  keeps  well. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. — Much  under  the  average  on  all  sides. 

Mr.  J.  Hughes,  Eydon  Hall,  By  field,  writes  : Tho  light  crop  is  a great  dis- 
appointment, as  the  trees  flowered  splendidly  ; but  owing  to  the  continued 
wet  weather  at  the  time  they  were  in  bloom  the  fruit  did  not  set.  The  only 
variety  carrying  a crop  is  Devonshire  Quarrenden,  which  bloomed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  May,  when  we  had  a week  of  fine  weather. 

Mr.  E.  Cole,  Althorp  Park,  observes  : The  varieties  cropping  best  are 
Hanwell  Souring,  Dumelow’s  Seedling,  Cockle  Pippin  (on  young  trees),  Peas- 
good’s  Nonsuch,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Grenadier,  Court  Pendu  Plat,  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Ringer,  and  Schoolmaster. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. — A very  light  crop  on  all  sides. 

Mr.  G.  Harris,  Alnwick  Castle,  says  : Lord  Suffield  is  bearing  a good  crop 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. — Considerably  below  the  average. 

PERTHSHIRE. — Crop  very  light  in  all  districts. 

Mr.  J.  Brown,  Abercairney,  observes  : In  not  a few  districts  the  crop  i3  so 
light  as  to  practically  amount  to  a failure. 

Mr.  J.  Robb,  Drummond  Castle,  states  : With  the  exception  of  a sprink- 
ling of  Stirling  Castle  and  Lord  Suffield  we  have  no  apples. 

QUEEN’S  COUNTY. — An  average  crop  in  most  places. 

RADNORSHIRE. — Considerably  under  the  average. 

RENFREWSHIRE. — Crop  very  poor  on  all  sides. 

ROXBURGHSHIRE. — Fruit  very  thin  in  most  places. 

Mr.  H.  Scott,  The  Gardens,  Abbotsford,  says  : A great  many  trees  did  not 
flower,  and  others  were  much  damaged  by  rough  winds. 

SHROPSHIRE. — A very  poor  crop  in  all  districts. 

Mr.  J.  LoudoD,  The  Quinta,  Chirk,  writes  : A very  severe  hailstorm, 
May  27,  literally  cut  the  flowers  to  pieces,  and  those  in  bloom  are  fruitless. 
King  of  the  Pippin,  Stirling  Castle,  Lord  Suffield,  Cox’s  Pomona,  and  Cellini 
are  bearing  a full  crop,  while  other  varieties  have  few  or  no  fruits. 

Mr.  W.  Sherwin,  Chetwynd  Park,  says  : Lord  Suffield  and  Keswick  Codlin 
are  always  sure  bearers  here. 

SLIGO. — A good  average  crop. 

SOMERSETSHIRE.— Crop  generally  thin,  especially  in  orchards. 

Mr.  W.  Iggulden,  Marstou  House,  Frome,  reports : Only  the  sheltered 
garden  trees  of  a few  well-tried  sorts  are  bearing  a good  quantity  of  fruit. 
Even  the  free-bearing  cider  kinds  have  failed.  The  heaviest  crops  are  of  Lord 
Suffield,  Lord  Derby,  Hawthornden,  Cellini,  Tower  of  Glamis,  Duchess  of 
Oldenburgh,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Lemon  Pippin,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  King  of 
the  Pippins,  and  Adams’s  PearmaiD. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. — Better  than  in  moat  parts  of  the  country,  but  hardly 
an  average  crop. 

Mr.  Z.  Stevens,  Trentham  Hall,  remarks : Fair  crop,  King  of  the  Pippins 
and  Keswick  Codlin  heavy. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Green,  Enville  Hall,  says  : There  was  a good  display  of  bloom, 
but  the  fruit  did  not  set  well,  and  a considerable  proportion  has  dropped 
since. 

STIRLING. — Decidedly  below  the  average. 

Mr.  McLeod,  Brentham  Park,  mentions  Lord  Suffield  and)  Stirling  Castle 
as  bearing  good  crops. 

SUFFOLK. — Partial,  and  on  the  whole  below  the  average. 

Mr.  J.  Mill,  Rendlesham  Hall,  writes  : Apples  suffered  much  from  late 
frosts  and  strong  winds  when  in  bloom.  There  is  in  this  district  a highly- 
prized  kitchen  apple,  which  is  known  locally  as  Cobbett’s  Seedling,  but  I 
believe  its  proper  name  is  Cobbett’s  Fall.  It  is  a very  fine  sort,  and  a most 
constant  bearer.  Lord  Suffield,  Warner’s  King,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  New 
Hawthornden,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Margil,  Dutch 
Mignonne,  and  Court  Pendu  Plat  are  also  good  kinds,  and  succeed  well. 

Mr.  J.  Best,  Easton  Park,  Wickham  Market,  remarks  : Apples  are  very 
scarce  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  only  varieties  bearing  a crop  worth 
speaking  of  are  King  of  the  Pippins,  Dumelow’s  SeedliDg,  and  Northern 
Greening. 

Mr.  D.  T.  Fish,  Hardwicke  House,  remarks  : Fruit  dropped  much  through 
the  latter  half  of  July.  Lord  Suffield  has  the  best  crop. 

SURREY. — Partial ; but  on  the  whole  rather  below  the  average. 

SUSSEX. — Yery  light  in  all  parts  of  the  county. 

Mr.  E.  Burbery,  Arundel  Castle,  remarks  : The  following  are  bearing  best 
here  as  standards  : Keswick  Codlin,  Devonshire  Quarrenden,  Irish  Peach, 
Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Lord  Suffield,  aud  New  Hawthornden. 

Mr.  S.  Ford,  Leonardslee,  Horsham,  reports  : There  is  a fair  crop  of  Lord 
Suffield,  Lady  Henniker,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Keswick  Codlin,  Melon  Apple, 
Warner’s  IviDg,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  and  Tower  of  Glamis. 

TYRONE. — Fruit  thin,  and  very  late. 

WARWICKSHIRE.— Fairly  good  throughout  the  county,  the  garden 
crops  being  more  satisfactory  than  those  in  the  orchards. 

Mr.  J.  Rodger,  Char lcote  Park,  observes  : Keswick  Codlin  and  Blenheim 
Pippin  are  bearing  good  crops  in  orchards. 

WESTMORELAND.— Very  thin  in  all  districts. 

Mr.  F.  Clarke,  Lowther  Castle,  states  that  with  the  exception  of  Keswick 
Codlin,  Tower  of  Glamis,  Stirling  Castle,  and  Ecklinville  Seedling  apples  are 
a failure. 

Mr.  A.  Lodge,  Brougham  Hall,  writes  : Lord  Suffield,  Golden  Pippin,  and 
Ecklinville  Seedling  are  beafing  a heavy  crop,  while  many  sorts  have  not  a 
fruit  on  them.  The  last-mentioned  variety  never  fails  to  bear  most  satis- 
factorily here,  and  merits  extensive  cultivation. 

WEST  LOTHIAN, — Fairly  good  crops  of  some  kinds  in  several  districts. 
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Mr.  J.  Moycs,  Daltneny  Park,  remarks  : We  have  good  crops  of  Lord 
Suffield,  Irish  Peach,  Irish  Codlin,  and  Stirling  Castle. 

WIGTONSHIRE.—  A very  light  crop  on  all  sides. 

Mr.  J.  Day,  Galloway  House,  Garleston,  reports  : The  varieties  carrying  a 
full  crop  aro  Cellini,  Warner’s  King,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Hawttornden,  Lord 
Suffield,  Galloway  Pippin,  Irish  Peach,  and  Early  Harvest. 

WILTSHIRE.— Variable,  but  on  the  whole  decidedly  light. 

WORCESTER.— Rather  partial,  but  in  most  districts  there  is  a fairly  good 
crop. 

Mr.  J.  Austen,  Witley  Court,  reports:  Amongst  culinary  varieties  the 
best  croppers  this  year  are  Yorkshire  Beauty,  Ecklinville  Seedling,  Haw- 
thornden,  Keswick  Codlin,  Dumelow’s  Seedling,  Quarrenden,  Cox  s 1 omona, 
and  Cellini ; and  of  dessert  varieties,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Irish  Peach,  Pine 
Apple,  and  Rosemary  Russet  are  the  most  productive. 

YORKSHIRE.— Considerably  below  an  average  throughout  the  county. 

Mr.  J.  Allsop,  Dalton  Hall,  states  : The  following  are  carrying  fair  crops 
on  espalier  and  bush  trees,  King  of  the  Pippins,  \\  arner’s  King,  Stamford 
Pippin,  Herefordshire  Pearmain,  Lord  Burleigh,  Lord  Suffield,  and  Keswick 
Codlin. 

PEARS. 

ABERDEENSHIRE. — A very  poor  crop  of  all  kinds. 

AYRSHIRE.— Crop  very  light  throughout  the  whole  of  the  districts. 

BANFF. — Considerably  below  the  average. 

Mr.  G.  Berry,  Cullen  House,  says  : There  was  very  little  bloom,  and  the 
greater  proportion  was  very  weak. 

BEDFORDSHIRE.— Partial,  but  on  the  whole  light.  _ . 

Mr.  George  Dale,  Sandy  Place,  remarks:  Some  trees  in  sheltered  situa- 
tions have  a good  crop,  and  the  others  are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  fruitless. 

Mr.  C.  Turner,  Cranfield  Court,  reports  : Those  bearing  an  average  crop 
are  Williams’s  Bon  Chretien,  Jargonelle,  Catillac,  Swan’s  Egg,  Doyenne  d Etc, 
and  Marie  Louise. 

BERKSHIRE. — Very  light  throughout  the  county. 

Mr.  Tegg,  Bearwood,  writes  : Our  best  crops  are  on  the  pyramids,  as  on 
the  wall  trees  there  is  very  little  fruit.  The  best  sorts  are  Beurre  d Amanlis, 
Beurre  de  Capiaumont,  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Beurre  Hardy,  Beurre  Supertio, 
Chaumontel,  Crassane,  Duchesse  d’Angouleme,  Glou  Morceau,  Gratioh  of 
Jersey,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Marie  Louise,  Passe  Colmar,  Hacon  s Incom- 
parable, Thompsons,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Gansel  s 
Bergamot,  and  Catillac. 

BERWICKSHIRE.— Much  below  the  average  in  all  districts. 

Mr.  W.  Fowler,  Mertonn  House,  says  : Williams’s  Bon  Chretien,  Passe 
Colmar,  and  Beurre  d’Aremberg  are  bearing  a fair  crop  on  western  aspect. 
The  others,  which  include  many  fine  varieties,  have  a fruit  here  and  there. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE.— A good  average  crop  throughout  the  county. 

Mr.  J.  Smith,  Mentmore,  writes  : We  have  a good  average  crop  on  walls 
and  a moderate  crop  in  the  open  garden.  The  following  are  bearing  freely  this 
season  : Williams’s  Bon  Chretien,  Beurre  de  l’Assomption,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  Fondante  d'Automne,  Jargonelle,  Beurre  Giffard,  Madame  Try ve, 
Beurre  Bachelier,  Passe  Colmar,  Zephirin  Gregoire,  Josephine  de  Malines, 
Winter  Nelis,  Colmar  d’Aremberg,  Triomphe  d’Jodoigne,  Beurre  Die], 
Doyenne  du  Comice,  Easter  Beurre,  Beurre  Durondeau,  Glou  Morceau,  Beurre 
Ranee,  Thompsons,  Beurre  Sterckmans,  Clapp’s  Favourite,  and  Beurre 
d’Amanlis.  , 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE.— Fairly  plentiful  in  many  districts. 

Mr.  F.  Orchard,  Abington  Hall,  observes  : Williams  s Bon  Chretien,  Beurre 
Diel,  Glou  Morceau,  and  Conseiller  de  la  Cour  are  amongst  the  best  varieties 
we  have. 

CARDIGANSHIRE.— Partial,  but  crop  generally  below  the  average. 

Mr.  J.  Veasey,  Gagerddan  Hall,  reports:  A plentiful  crop  on  pyramids 
and  espaliers,  and  an  average  one  on  wall  trees  which  bore  well  last  year. 
Chaumontel,  Brockworth  Park,  Beurre  de  Capiaumont,  Beurre  d Esperen,  and 
Williams’s  lion  Chretien  are  the  best  croppers  here. 

CARMARTHENSHIRE.— Abundant  in  most  districts. 

CAVAN.— A moderate  crop  in  most  places,  and  fruit  generally  small. 

CHESHIRE.— Average  crop  in  some  places ; in  others  considerably 
Below. 

Mr.  R.  Mackellar,  Abney  Hall,  Cheadlo,  writes : Hardly  perhaps  an 
average  crop,  but  better  than  apples.  Jargonelle,  few  or  none  ; Marie  Louise 
on  walls,  plentiful  and  of  good  quality  ; Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  as  standards, 
is  fairly  good,  so  also  is  Williams’s  Bon  Chretien  ; Beurre  d Aremberg  is 
producing  a full  crop  on  pyramids.  Our  soil  and  climate  are  not  favourable 
for  growing  first-rate  pears.  , , 

Mr.  W.  Whitaker,  Crewe  Hall,  states  that  those  bearing  best  with  him  are 
Jargonelle,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Empereur  des  b rancais,  Winter  Felis, 
Beurre  d’Amanlis,  and  some  of  the  stewing  kinds. 

Mr.  G.  Tandy,  Norton  Priory,  Runcorn,  reports  : Good  crops  of  Beurre  de 
Capiaumont,  Beurre  Diel,  Beurre  d’Amanlis,  Marie  Louise,  Winter  Nells, 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey. 

CLACKMANNANSHIRE.-  Under  an  average. 

CORNWALL. — Rather  below  the  average  in  most  cases. 

CORK. — Much  below  the  average. 

CUMBERLAND. — An  exceedingly  poor  crop,  in  many  cases  a complete 
failure. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Cucking,  Eden  Hall,  Bays  : There  was  plenty  of  blcom,  but 

the  cold  winds  of  May  utterly  destroyed  the  flowers,  and  in  many  cases 
denuded  the  trees  of  the  tender  foliage. 

DERBYSHIRE.— Partial,  but  on  the  whole  hardly  an  average. 

Mr.  O.  Thomas,  Chatsworth,  writes  : An  average  crop,  but  quite  a fort- 

night late. 

DERRY. — About  half  a crop  in  most  districts. 

DEVONSHIRE. — Generally  speaking  an  average  crop,  and  the  fruit  of 

good  quality.  , 

Mr.  D.  C.  Powell,  Powdcrham  Castlo,  remarks  : An  average  crop  here 
and  In  the  district ; tho  varieties  that  aro  bearing  full  crops  are  Beurro  d’ 
Amanlis,  Williams’s  Bon  Chretien,  Muir  Fowl's  Egg,  Mario  Louise,  Louise 
Bonno  of  Jersey,  Glou  Morceau,  Beurro  Diel,  Beurro  d’Aremberg,  Beurre 
Ranee,  Napoleon,  and  Beurro  Bachelier. 

Mr.  John  Garland,  Killerton,  says:  Tho  treos  bloomed  remarkably  well, 
and  I never  saw  tho  fruit  sot  moro  thickly.  Wo  have  a heavy  crop,  both  on 
wall  and  pyramidal  trees.  Amongst  our  best  aro  Doyenno  du  Cornice,  Winter 
Nelis,  Beurre  Giffard,  .Jargonello,  Williams’s  Bon  Chretien,  Gansel  s Bergamot, 
Bcrgamotte  d’Ksporon,  Loulso  Bonne  of  .Iciliey,  and  Comto  do  Lamy. 

I )'  IRSET8H  IRK.  Partial,  and  on  the  whole  bolow  tho  average. 

Mr.  D.  Williams,  Canford  Manor,  remarks  : The  following  varieties  are 


bearing  a good  crop.  Williams’s  Bon  Chretien,  Souvenir  du  CongreB,  Swau’s 
Egg,  Mario  Louiso,  Seckle,  Duchesse  d’Angoulome,  and  Catillac. 

Mr.  P.  DavidsoD,  Iwerne  Minster,  writes:  We  have  a good  crop  of  most 
varieties,  but  tho  fruit  of  Beurre  Superfin,  Bergamotto  d’Esperen,  Mario 
Louise,  and  some  other  varieties  present  a stunted  appearance,  owing  probably 
to  the  hot  dry  weather  experienced  some  time  since. 

DOWN. — A rather  poor  crop  in  most  districts. 

Mr.  J.  Taylor,  Mount  Stewart,  observes  : Of  the  varieties  grown  here  Jar- 
gonelle, Williams’s  Bon  Chretien,  Marechal  de  la  Cour,  Marie  Louise,  and 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  do  the  best,  and  can  be  the  mo3t  depended  on.  Flemish 
Beauty  is  a good  cropper,  but  of  poor  quality. 

DUBLIN.— A good  average  crop  throughout  the  county. 

Mr.  G.  Smith,  Vice-Regal  Gardens,  Dublin,  writes : On  walls  pears  are 
producing  an  average  crop  ; but  on  pyramids  and  cordons  tho  crop  is  under 
an  average.  Free-bearing  varieties,  such  as  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Marie 
Louise,  Napoleon,  and  Beurre  d’Amanlis  have  a fair  crop,  whilst  others  are  a 
complete  failure. 

Mr.  R.  McKonna,  Chief  Secretary’s  Lodge,  Pbcenix  Park,  Dublin,  states  : 
The  following  varieties  are  particularly  fruitful  on  walls,  namely,  Jargonelle, 
Marie  Louise,  Williams’s  Bon  Chretien,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  and  Urbaniste. 
These  varieties  are  also  carrying  good  crops  as  standards  in  company  with 
Duchesse  d’Angoulcme,  Forelle,  Josephine  de  Maline3,  Beurre  d’Amanlis, 
Brown  Beurre,  Beurre  Bose,  and  Pa8se  Colmar. 

DUMBARTONSHIRE.— Much  below  the  average. 

DURHAM.— Partial,  but,  on  the  whole,  under  an  average. 

Mr.  J.  Hunter,  Lambton  Castle,  reports  ; Only  a very  few  trees  are  carry- 
ing a moderate  quantity  of  fruit,  as  the  flowers  were  cut  to  pieces  by  a frosty 
wind  from  the  east,  and  only  the  late  flowers  set.  The  leaves  also  were  much 
pinched,  and  appeared  to  stand  quite  still  until  quite  recently. 

EAST  LOTHIAN.— Unequal,  but  generally  fairly  good. 

Mr.  R.  P.  BrotherstoD,  Tyninghame,  writes  : There  are  good  crops  of  Beurre 
Bachelier,  Nec  Plus  Meuris,  and  Williams’s  Bon  Chretien.  The  crops  of 
Souvenir  du  Congr^s,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Easter  Beurre,  Hacon’s  Incom- 
parable, and  Winter  Nelis  are  partial.  Our  best  all-round  kinds  are  Marie 
Louise,  Thompson’s,  Seckle, Williams’s  Bon  Chretien,  Beurre  d’Amanlis,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Hacon’s  Incomparable,  Nec  Plus  Meuris,  Easter  Beurre, 
Winter  Nelis,  and  Beurre  Ranee.  Beurre  Diel,  Beurre  Bachelier,  and  a few 
other  good  sorts  do  not  ripen  satisfactorily. 

ESSEX. — Fairly  good  in  some  places,  light  in  others. 

Mr.  W.  Dance,  Gosfield  Hall,  Halstead,  states  : The  best  on  walls  are 
Souvenir  de  Leopold,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Glou  Morceau,  Fondante 
d’Automne,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Comte  de  Lamy,  Fertility,  Williams’s  Bon 
Chretien,  Marie  Louise  d’Uccle,  Beurre  d’Ansoli,  Beurre  Diel,  Beurre  Ranee, 
Beurre  Bachelier,  and  Beurre  Giffard  ; the  most  productive  as  standards  and 
pyramids  are  Glou  Morceau,  Williams’s  Bon  Chretien,  Marie  Louise,  Vicar  of 
Winkfield,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  and  Beurre  Clairgeau. 

FIFESHIRE. — Very  thin  throughout  the  county. 

FORFARSHIRE. — Considerably  below  the  average. 

Mr.  W.  McDowall,  Brechin  Castle,  remarks  : We  have  a few  on  walls  and 
espaliers. 

GALWAY. — Light  crop  in  most  districts. 

GLAMORGANSHIRE.— A moderately  good  crop  in  many  places. 

Mr.  J.  Muir,  Margam  Park,  says  : Pears  are  hardly  equal  to  last  year, 
but  many  kinds  are  bearing  an  average  crop  of  fruit,  which  is  slightly  below 
the  size  it  attains  at  this  time  when  we  have  had  a genial  spring.  We  have 
had  the  Jargonelle  ripe  by  the  first  week  of  August,  but  this  year  it  will  not 
be  ripe  until  the  first  week  in  September. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE.— Abundant  and  good  throughout  the  county. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Wilson,  Alscot  Park,  states  that  trees  which  have  not  borne  for 
several  years  are  fruitful  this  season. 

Mr.  T.  Shingles,  Tortworth  Court,  observes  : Should  we  have  some  warm 
weather  during  August  the  pear  crop  of  1886  will  be  by  far  the  best  for  many 
years  past. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Bannister,  Cote  House,  Westbury-on-Trym,  writes  : The  best 
of  the  varieties  grown  here  are  Conseiller  de  la  Cour,  Easter  Beurre,  Beurro  de 
l’Assomption,  Alexandre  Lambre,  Doyenne  Boussoucb,  Ihompsons,  Glou 
Morceau,  Marie  Louise,  Beurro  Ranee,  Josephine  de  Malines,  and  Williams  s 
Bon  Chretien. 

HAMPSHIRE.— Generally  under  the  average. 

Mr.  G.  Trinder,  Dogmersfield  Park,  says:  We  have  good  crops  of  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  Chaumontel,  Beurre  Clairgeau,  and  Dorondeau.  Our  best  flavoured 

sorts  are  Beurre  Superfin,  Marie  Louise,  and  Winter  Nelis. 

Mr.  W.  Wildsmith,  Heckfield  Place,  writes  : The  crop  is  thin  but  evenly 
distributed.  Wall  cordons  are  best,  and  next  come  the  bush  and  tall 
cylindrically  trained  treos  ; Williams’s  Bon  Chretien,  Marie  Louise,  Beurre 
Clairgeau,  Winter  Nelis,  Beurre  Diel,  and  Knight’s  Monarch  are  fruiting  most 

freely.  . .... 

HEREFORDSHIRE.— Below  tho  average  in  most  districts. 

Mr.  W.  Coleman,  Eastnor  Castle,  Ledbury,  says:  Many  at  one  time 

thought  tho  pears  were  much  better  than  the  apples,  but  the  heavy  rains  we 
had  when  the  trceB  were  in  flower  injured  the  delicate  organs  and  chilled  the 
roots.  Consequently  we  have  had  much  dropping  or  natural  thinning,  and  a 
black  fungus  threatened  at  one  time  to  be  very  troublosome.  The  best  crops 
aro  in  home  orchards  and  gardens,  whoro  annual  manurings  and  good  cultiva- 
tion proventod  the  trees  from  foeling  the  full  effects  of  last  year  s drought. 
Choice  kinds  on  walls,  and  trained  as  pyramids  and  bushes,  are  carrying  very 
Dioo  crops,  and  many  have  required  much  thinning.  All  wo  now  want  is  a 
brilliant  autumn  to  finish  off  tho  fruit.  Marie  Louiso,  Pitmaston  Duohoss, 
Bello  do  Noel,  Josophino  do  Malines,  Old  Crassano,  Knight’s  Monarch,  Louiso 
Bonno  of  Jersey,  Winter  Nelis,  Beurro  Ranee,  Beurro  d Amanlis,  Beurre  d’ 
Aremberg,  Borgamotte  d’Esperen,  and  Van  Mons.  Loon  lo  Clcro  aro  carrying 
good  crops.  Ordinary  standard  treos  which  did  not  sufTor  last  year  aro  alone 
good  ; Mario  Louise,  Williams’s  Bon  Chretien,  tho  Old  Swan’s  Egg,  Beurre 
do  Capiaumont,  Louiso  Bonno  of  Jersoy,  and  Catillac  are  loaded  with  fruit. 
Like  applos,  tho  prars  are  late,  anil  now  waut  bright  woathor. 

HERTFORDSHIRE.— A light  crop  throughout  tho  county. 

Mr.  R.  Sawford,  Danosbury,  reports  : Under  avorago;  tho  best  aro  Ruorro 
Giffard,  Brockworth  Park,  Mario  Louise,  Alexandre  Lambre,  JoBophino  do 
Malines,  Forelle,  and  Ruorro  Diel. 

II  UNT1NGDONS11  IRE.— An  abundance)  of  good  fruit. 

K KNT, — Kathor  partial,  but  on  the  whole  probably  an  average. 

Mr.  Waterman,  Preston  Hall,  Aylesford,  says  : Wo  have  not  a heavy  crop, 
but  tho  fruit  is  now  swelling  well.  Tho  varieties  most  fruitful  aro  Pitmaston 
DuchoBB,  Duchesne  d’Angoulcme,  Williams’#  Bou  Chrotion,  Louiso  Bonno  01 
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Jersey,  Citron  Jos  Cannes,  Madamo  Tryvo,  Mario  Louise,  Bezl  d’Esporon, 
Windsor,  Jorsey  Gratioli,  Thompson’s,  Brookworth  Park,  Glou  Moroeau,  and 
Beurre  Clairgeau. 

Mr.  G.  Bunyard,  Maidstone,  romarks  : Market  kinds  will  bo  plentiful. 
Doyenne  d’Et<5,  Ilossel,  Williams’s  Bon  Chretien,  and  Mario  Louise  (after 
fifteen  years’  rest),  are  heavily  cropped.  The  choicer  pears  will  bo  scarce  in 
this  distriot,  Beurre  Diel  being  an  exception. 

KILDARE. — Au  average  crop  in  most  places. 

Mr.  D.  Knowldin,  Cartou  Park,  says  : Jargonelle  is  more  plentiful  than 
usual.  All  our  trees  aro  on  walls,  and  from  them  we  have  not  failed  to 
obtain  a fair  supply  every  season  during  my  nine  years’  experience  here. 

KILKENNY. — Partial,  and  on  the  whole  rather  light. 

Mr.  W.  Gray,  Woodstock  Park,  states : Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Marie 
Louise,  Williams's  Bon  Chretien,  and  Jargonelle  are  the  only  sorts  bearing 
with  us  on  walls  ; all  standards  nearly  a failure. 

KINCARDINESHIRE. — Below  the  average;  in  many  places  not  more 
than  half  a crop. 

KING’S  COUNTY. — An  average  in  most  districts. 

Mr.  J.  Roberts,  Charleville  Forest,  reports  : Marie  Louise,  Louise  Bonne 
of  Jersey,  Williams’s  Bon  Chretien,  and  Jargonelle  are  clean  and  healthy, 
and  bearing  good  crops  on  walls.  In  the  garden  quarters  pyramidal  trees  of 
Brown  Beurre,  Urbaniste,  Chaumontel,  Williams’s  Bon  Chretien,  Knight’s 
Monarch,  and  other  good  sorts  have  fairly  good  crops.  The  stems  of  pears  as 
well  as  apples  soon  become  infested  with  moss,  owing  to  the  atmosphere  being 
so  heavily  charged  with  moisture. 

KIRKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE. — Much  below  the  average. 

LANARKSHIRE. — Very  thiD,  in  some  places  a complete  failure. 

LANCASHIRE. — Very  light  throughout  the  county. 

Mr.  F.  Harrison,  Ivnowsley  Hall,  Prescot,  writes  : Jargonelle  is  one  of 
our  most  certain  croppers,  and  is  doing  well  this  season,  but  Beurre  d’Amanlis, 
equally  certain,  is  disappointing  us  ; Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  is  good  as  usual. 
Taken  altogether,  pears  are  not  a success  with  us  this  year.  We  have  few 
fruits  of  Marie  Louise,  Winter  Nelis,  Beurre  SuperfiD,  Doyenne  du  Cornice, 
Glou  Morceau,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Williams’s  Bon  Chretien,  Fondante 
d’Aulomne,  and  others  of  first-class  quality. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. — Thin  in  some  places,  fairly  good  in  others. 

Mr.  W.  Ingram,  Belvoir  Castle,  says  : With  some  few  exceptions  the  crop 
is  very  thin,  the  exceptions  generally  being  the  trees  that  failed  to  bear  last 
year  and  possessing  the  vitality  which  heavily-cropped  trees  seemed  to  have 
lost.  One  tree  of  Beurre  d’Esperen  has  a,  full  crop  ; the  same  tree  hardly 
bore  a fruit  last  season.  Knight's  Monarch,  an  English  pear,  has  a fair  crop; 
being  raised  in  this  country  it  probably  possesses  a constitution  adapted  to  bear 
the  trials  of  our  climate.  Standards  of  Swan’s  Egg  are  also  bearing. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Maynard,  Cole  Orton  Hall,  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  states  ; We 
hive,  generally  speaking,  a fair  crop,  and  the  trees  are  healthy.  Louise  Bonne 
of  Jersey  on  walls  is  bearing  a heavy  crop  ; and  of  Jargonelle,  Beurre  Diel, 
Easter  Beurre,  Beurre  Bose,  and  Trout  Pear  there  is  a fair  crop. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. — Unequal ; the  most  fruitful  trees  being  those  trained 
to  walls. 

LONGFORD. — A moderately  good  crop  in  all  parts  of  the  county. 

Mr.  J.  Rafferty,  Castle  Forbes,  remarks  : The  crop  is  better  than  last  year, 
and  that  was  very  good.  Standards  are  particularly  good. 

MAYO. — Generally  under  the  average. 

Mr.  A.  Campbell,  Ashford  Cong,  says  : With  few  exceptions  the  trees  are 
not  bearing  half  a crop.  Williams’s  Bon  Chretien,  Marie  Louise,  and  Beurre 
d’Amanlis  are  the  most  productive. 

MIDDLESEX. — Very  partial,  and  on  the  whole  below  the  average. 

R.  D.  Blackmore,  Esq.,  Teddington,  writes  : About  half  a crop,  but  the 
fruit  is  likely  to  be  fine. 

Mr.  J.  Hudson,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  reports : Oar  pear  trees  are 
carrying  an  extra  heavy  crop,  and  the  trees  are  looking  extremely  well.  The 
following  comprise  some  of  onr  best  kinds : Jargonelle,  Williams’s  Bon 
Chretien,  Beurre  d’Amanlis,  Thompson’s,  Marie  Louise,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Josephine  de  Malines,  and  Beurre  Ranee. 

Mr.  J.  Woodbridge,  Syon  House,  says  : Pears  are  barely  an  average  crop. 
The  common  kinds  are  not  bearing  so  well  this  year.  This  may  perhaps  be 
attributed  to  their  having  borne  heavy  crops  last  year.  The  better  sorts  are 
more  plentiful.  Marie  Louise  and  Williams’s  Bon  Chretien  are  particularly 
good. 

Mr.  J.  Gough,  Harefield  Grove,  Uxbridge,  says : We  have  some  sixty 
varieties  here,  but  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  is  the  only  one  carrying  a crop 
worth  mentioning. 

MONTGOMERYSHIRE.— Variable,  but  on  the  whole  below  the  average. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE. — Rather  under  an  average. 

Mr.  Thomas  Coomber,  The  Hendre,  Monmouth,  states  : With  us  Jar- 
gonelle, Brockworth  Park,  Flemish  Beauty,  Beurre  Diel,  Beurre  d’Amanlis, 
Marie  Louise,  and  Beurre  d’Aremberg  are  fairly  laden  with  clean,  healthy- 
looking  fruit. 

MORAYSHIRE. — Considerably  below  the  average  on  all  sides. 

Mr.  John  Webster,  Gordon  Castle,  Fochaber,  says  : Pears  are  much  better 
than  apples,  having  produced  a light  crop  last  year,  but  on  the  whole  they  are 
decidedly  thin  ; Jargonelle  and  some  of  the  early  sorts  are  bearing  the  most 
satisfactory. 

MIDLOTHIAN. — Crop  very  light. 

Mr.  MacKinnon,  Melville  Castle,  describes  the  crop  as  under  average,  and 
the  fruit  as  very  good . 

NORFOLK.— Varia Die,  but  on  the  whole  the  crop  is  nearly  an  average. 

Mr.  W.  Allan,  Gunton  Park,  writes  : An  average  crop  on  both  wall  and 
bush  trees,  but  in  no  case  has  the  fruit  required  much  thinning.  Marie  Louise 
d’Uccle,  Glou  Morcean,  Fondante  d’Automne,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  and  Winter 
Nelis  are  bearing  very  well. 

Mr.  H.  Jones,  Carrow  House,  Norwich,  says:  The  crop  is  under  the 
average,  but  the  trees  are  healthy  and  making  good  growth.  The  most  pro- 
ductive varieties  this  year  are  Jargonelle,  Marie  Louise,  DoyeDDe  du  Comice, 
Zepherin  Gregoire,  Nec  Plus  Meuris,  Bergamotte  d’Esparen,  and  Olivier  de 
Serres. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. — -An  average  crop  in  most  places. 

Mr.  J.  Hughes,  Eydon  Hall,  Byfield,  says:  The  following  varieties  are 
bearing  full  crops,  namely,  Beurre  Bachelier,  Beurre  Diel,  Beurre  d’Amanlis, 
Easter  Beurre,  Clapp’s  Favourite,  and  White  Doyenne. 

Mr.  E.  Cole,  Althorp  Park,  observes  : Fruit  rather  thin  on  wall  trees,  but 
nearly  all  the  varieties  grown  as  pyramids  have  a good  crop,  fruit  verv  fine. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. — Fruit  very  thin  in  most  parts  of  the  county. 

Mr.  G,  Harris,  Alnwick  Castle,  remarks  : Pear  trees  were  heavily  oropped 


laBt  year,  and  as  the  season  was  cold,  with  little  sun,  the  wood  did  not  ripen. 
Wo  havo  half  a crop  of  somo  varieties,  but  generally  tho  crop  is  much  under 
average. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. — Very  thin  in  all  parts  of  the  county. 

Mr.  R.  Carr,  Welbeck  Abbey,  Worksop,  reports  : Williams’s  Bon  Chrction, 
Marie  Louise,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Bezi  Mai,  and  a few  others  planted  on 
tho  south  side  of  an  arcade  running  east  and  wcBt  aro  bearing  a good  crop. 

PERTHSHIRE. — In  somo  places  very  thin,  in  others  a complete  failure. 

QUEEN’S  COUNTY. — A very  light  crop  on  all  sides. 

Mr.  E.  Ennis,  Emo  Park,  Portarlington,  says  : Pears  are  much  under  the 
average,  and  very  poor. 

RADNORSHIRE. — Fruit  thin  in  most  districts. 

RENFREWSHIRE. — Under  the  average  in  all  parts  of  the  county. 

ROXBURGHSHIRE. — Partial,  but  on  the  whole  below  the  average. 

SHROPSHIRE. — Very  poor  crop  on  all  sides. 

Mr.  J.  Louden,  The  Quinta,  Chirk,  says  : With  the  exception  of  Beurre 
Diel,  Beurre  d’Amaulis,  Winter  Nelis,  and  Williams's  Bon  ChretieD,  pears  are 
either  very  thin  or  a complete  blank. 

Mr.  W.  Sherwin,  Chetwynd  Park,  remarks  : A very  poor  crop  j with  the 
exception  of  Williams’s  Bon  Chretien,  which  is  bearing  very  well. 

SLIGO. — A moderately  good  crop,  trees  on  walls  being  the  mos;  fruitful. 

SOMERSET. — Excellent  crops  in  most  parts  of  the  county. 

Mr.  W.  Iggulden,  Marston  House,  Frome,  reports  : Of  pears  there  is  an 
extra  heavy  crop,  pyramidal,  standard,  and  wall  trees  being  alike  well 
furnished  with  fruit.  Jargonelle  is  very  fine,  and  Williams’s  Bon  Chretien 
promises  to  be  better  than  usual.  Marie  Louise,  Fondante  d’Automne,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Beurre  d’Amanlis,  Beurre  Diel,  Doyenne  du  Cornice, 
Doyenne  Boussoch,  Beurre  Superfin,  Duchesse  d’Orleans,  Passe  Colmar, 
Beurre  Clairgeau,  Beurre  d’Aremberg,  Nec  Plus  Meuris,  Glou  Morceau,  and 
Easter  Beurre  are  all  bearing  good  crops,  and  the  fruit  has  a very  promising 
appearance. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Clarke,  Cothelstone  House,  Taunton,  says  : Our  best  sorts  are 
Williams’s  Bon  Chretien,  Brockworth  Park,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Josephine 
de  MaliDes,  Marie  Louise,  Winter  Nelis,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Beurre  Diel, 
Beurre  SuperfiD,  Comte  de  Paris,  Althorp  Crassane,  General  Todtleben,  and 
Beurre  RaDce. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. — Partial,  but  on  the  whole  below  the  average. 

Mr.  Z.  Stevens,  Trentham,  writes  : Pears  are  scarce  here.  Those  cropping 
best  are  Knight’s  Monarch,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  and  Glou  Morceau. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Green,  Enville  Hall,  says : Very  good  crop  on  wall,  espalier,  and 
pyramidal  trees. 

STIRLINGSHIRE. — Very  light  throughout  the  country. 

SUFFOLK. — Considerably  below  the  average  on  all  sides. 

Mr.  J.  Mill,  ltendlesham  Hall,  writes  : There  is  a poor  crop  of  pears  in 
many  places,  as  the  trees  suffered  much  from  frosts  and  cold  winds  when  they 
were  in  bloom.  There  |is  a stewing  pear  much  grown  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, and  known  as  the  Orange  Pear.  I have  not  seen  it  elsewhere  than  in 
the  eastern  counties.  It  is  a most  desirable  kind,  for  it  is  a heavy  cropper, 
and  is  highly  approved  for  culinary  purposes.  The  most  trustworthy  of  the 
dessert  varieties  in  thi3  district  are  Williams’s  Bon  Chretien,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  Marie  Louise,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Winter 
Nelis,  Beurre  Superfin,  Beurre  Hardy,  Glou  Morceau,  and  Thompson’s,  all  of 
which  are  of  excellent  quality. 

Mr.  J.  Best,  Easton  Park,  observes  : The  trees  flowered  tolerably  well, 

but  the  late  frosts  destroyed  the  greater  portion  of  the  bloom. 

SURREY. — Partial,  but  on  the  whole  decidedly  below  the  average. 

Mr.  C.  Orchard,  The  Leigh,  Coomba  Warren,  says  : We  have  heavy  crops 

of  Easter  Beurre  and  Beurre  Diel,  but  there  is  very  little  fruit  on  Williams’s 
Bon  Chretien,  and  Beurre  Clairgeau. 

Mr.  O.  Goldsmith,  Polesdeo,  Dorking,  observes:  The  crop  is  thin,  except 

of  Marie  Louise,  Williams’s  Bon  Chretien,  and  Pitmaston  DucheBS,  which 
are  all  bearing  well. 

SUSSEX. — A good  average  crop  in  most  districts. 

Mr.  E.  Burbery,  Arundel  Castle,  writes : We  have  an  average  crop,  both 

on  standard  and  wall  trees.  The  following  are  carrying  heavy  crops  : 
Williams’s  Bon  Chretien,  Marie  Louise,  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Beurre  Ranee,  Easter 
Beurre,  and  Eyewood. 

Mr.  S.  Ford,  Leonardslee,  reports:  We  have  a good  orop  on  the  bush  and 

pyramidal  trees  of  the  free  bearing  kinds  ; the  fruit  is  bright  and  clean,  and 
likely  to  finish  well. 

TYRONE. — A moderately  good  crop  in  most  districts. 

Mr.  A.  Dickson,  Baron’s  Court,  observes  : Pears  are  an  improvement  on 
former  years  ; in  tbis  locality  the  crop  is  never  good. 

WARWICKSHIRE. — Partial,  and  in  most  places  very  light. 

Mr.  J.  Rodger,  Charlecote  Park,  describes  Marie  Louise,  Buerre  Superfin, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  and  Doyenne  du  Comice  as  bearing  good  crops. 

WESTMORELAND.— More  or  less  a failure  throughout  the  county. 

WEST  LOTHIAN. — Generally  speaking  below  the  average. 

Mr.  J.  Moyes,  Dalmeny  Park,  remarks  : We  have  good  crops  of  Jargonelle, 
Williams’s  Bon  Chretien,  and  Beurre  Magnifique. 

WIGTONSHIRE. — Very  poor  crop  in  most  of  the  districts. 

Mr.  J.  Day,  Galloway  House,  mentions  Marie  Louise,  Dunmore,  Beurre 
Diel,  and  Muir  Fowl’s  Egg  as  producing  about  half  a crop. 

Mr.  A.  Fowler,  Castle  Kennedy,  describes  the  crop  as  very  indifferent. 

WILTSHIRE. — Rather  unequal,  but  on  the  whole  the  crop  is  a good  one. 

Mr.  C.  Warden,  Clarendon  Park,  reports  : Pears  are  above  the  average  on 
walls,  and  on  espaliers  they  are  better  than  I have  seen  them  for  the  past  five 
years.  We  have  really  fine  crops  of  Marie  Louise  and  Williams’s  Bon  Chretien 
j on  espalier-trained  trees.  On  the  walls  of  different  aspects  we  have  good 
crops  of  the  two  varieties  mentioned,  and  of  Marie  Louise  d’Uccle,  Beurre 
Ranee,  Glou  Morceau,  Winter  Nelis,  Brockworth  Park,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  and  Jersey  Gratioli. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Ward,  Longford  Castle,  writes  : The  following  varitties  are 
bearing  good  crops  of  clean  fruit  : Marie  Louise,  Jargonelle,  Glou  Morceau, 
Passe  Colmar,  Beurre  de  Capiaumont,  Beurre  Diel,  Duchesse  d’Angouleme, 
Dunmore,  Jean  de  Witte,  Beurre  Gris  (standards  heavily  cropped),  Catillac, 
and  Uvedale’s  St.  Germains. 

WORCESTERSHIRE  — An  average  crop  throughout  the  county. 

Mr.  John  Austen,  Witley  Court,  writes  : A fair  average  crop  of  fruit, 
which  promises  to  be  clean  and  Ado;  trees  healthy,  with  splendid  foliage. 
The  best  varieties  are  Jargonelle,  Williams’s  Bon  Chretien,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  Comte  de  Lamy,  Beurre  Superfin,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Huyshe’a 
Victoria,  Eyewood,  Glou  Morceau,  and  Alexandre  Bivort. 

Mr.  W.  Crump,  Madresfield  Court,  says  : Above  an  average  both  on  pyra* 
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mids  and  walls.  Williams’s  Bon  Chretien,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Doyenne 
Boussoch,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Knight’s  Monarch,  Beurre  Bachelier,  Berga- 
motto  d’EspereD,  and  Neo  Plus  Meuris  are  particularly  well  laden. 

Mr.  W.  Child,  Croome  Court,  remarks:  On  the  walls  we  have  a good  crop, 
which,  like  the  apples,  will  be  well  coloured.  Easter  Beurre  is  carrying  a 
very  heavy  crop,  and  Bishop’s  Thumb,  Williams’s  Bon  Chretien,  Beurre 
Superfin,  Glou  Morceau,  Beurre  Ranee,  and  Passe  Colmar  are  well  fruited. 
Catillac,  as  a standard,  has  a heavy  crop,  but  most  of  the  varieties  grown  as 
standards  have  a light  crop,  with  the  exception  of  Marie  Louise. 

YORKSHIRE. — Decidedly  thin  throughout  the  county. 

Mr.  John  Allsop,  Dalton  Hall,  writes : The  pears  led  us  to  expect,  when  in 
bloom,  a full  crop,  but  owing  to  the  cold  weather  we  have  experienced  since 
nearly  all  the  fruit  dropped  off,  and  many  of  our  favourite  kinds  are  all  but 
fruitless.  Clapp’s  Favourite,  Do  Tongres,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Beurre  Die), 
Beurre  d’Amanlis,  and  Easter  Beurre  are  carrying  fairly  good  crops. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Riddell,  Duncombe  Park,  says:  We  have  a very  thin  crop; 
Beurre  de  Capiaumont  never  fails  to  yield  a good  crop,  as  it  flowers  late,  and 
consequently  escapes  the  frosts  which  we  usually  have  late  in  the  season. 


Cfljifaitions  anil  tfflcctmgs. 

NATIONAL  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE  SOCIETY— NORTHERN 

DIVISION. 

This  exhibition  took  place  in  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Old  Trafford,  on 
Saturday,  August  14,  and  while  for  some  of  the  Lancashire  growers  the  date 
was  almost  too  early,  for  some  of  those  residing  in  the  Chesterfield  district  it 
was  a little  too  late.  Still  there  was  a capital  exhibition ; it  was  a full  one, 
and  very  bright  also.  The  scarlet  and  crimson  bizarres  were  rich  and  striking 
in  colour.  On  the  whole,  the  carnation  and  picotee  have  bad  a generous  time  of 
it  this  season  in  the  north,  and  a very  attractive  show  resulted.  The 
Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  one  of  the  hon.  secretaries,  reported  that  five  or  six  new 
growers  had  come  forward  on  this  occasion,  and  some  old  ones  who  had  not 
exhibited  for  a few  years  past  had  put  in  appearance  again.  The  flowers  were, 
as  usual,  arranged  on  stages  in  the  large  plant-house,  where  they  could  be 
inspected  with  comfort.  The  day  was  beautifully  fine.  There  was  a good 
attendance,  also  a band,  and  the  gardens  looked  charming,  though  the  flowers 
were  temporarily  disfigured  by  a heavy  thunderstorm  which  fell  on  the  day 
previous. 

Mr.  Robert  Lord,  Hole  Bottom,  Todmorden,  was  in  great  force,  showing 
flowers  characterised  by  the  highest  quality.  He  was  first  in  the  class  for 
twelve  carnations  dissimilar,  staging  a very  fine  lot  indeed,  the  names  being 
given  as  the  florists  read  them,  from  left  to  right,  commencing  with  the  back 
row,  viz.:  Master  Fred,  C.B.,  a truly  magnificent  bloom,  Mercury,  S.B., 
John  Hasland,  C.B.,  Admiral  Curzon,  S.B.,  Sybil,  R.  F.,  a real  beauty,  J.  D. 
Hextall,  C.B.,  Squire  Meynell,  P.F.,  iWilliam  Skirving,  P.P.B.,  Edward 
Adams,  C.B.,  Sportsman,  S.F.,  E.  S.  Dodwell,  P.P.B.,  and  Rob  Roy,  R.F. 
Second,  Mr.  B.  Simonite,  Rough  Bank,  Sheffield,  who  had  good  blooms  of  the 
following : James  Douglas,  P.F.,  Tom  Power,  S.B.,  Seedling,  R.F., 

Seedling,  P.P.B.,  Master  Fred,  C.B.,  Mayor  of  Nottingham,  P.F.,  Mrs. 
Gorton,  P.P.B.,  Sportsman,  S.F.,  Sarah  Payne,  P.P.B.,  Seedling,  C.B  , Seed- 
ling, R.F.,  and  Robert  Lord,  S.B.  Third,  Mr.  George  Geggie,  Waterloo 
Nursery,  Bury  ; fourth,  Mr.  T.  Law,  Carnation  Gardens,  Rochdale.  Four 
collections  competed  in  this  class,  as  also  in  the  following  one  for  twelve 
picotees  dissimilar,  Mr.  R.  Lord  being  again  placed  first  with  superb  blooms 
of  the  following : Heavy  Red  Edge  Master  Norman,  L.  Rose  Favourite,  L. 
Red  Thomas  William,  Heavy  Scarlet  Mrs.  Sharp,  a charming  new  variety, 
H P.  Zerlina,  H.  Rose  Fanny  Helen,  L.P.  Mary,  H.  Red  John  Smith,  H. 
Rose  Mrs.  Payne,  L.P.  Ann  Lord,  L.  Rose  Mrs.  Aldcroft,  and  H.P.  Muriel; 
second,  Mr.  B.  Simonite,  with  L.  Rose  Favourite,  H.  Red  Clara,  H.  Rose  Lady 
Holmesdale,  H.  Red  Princess  of  Wales,  L.  P.  Clara  Penson,  H.  Scarlet  Mrs. 
Sharp,  L.  Red  Mrs.  Gorton,  L.P.  Ann  Lord,  H.  Rose  Seedling,  L.P.  Mary, 
H.P.  Zerlina,  and  H.  Red  Seedling  ; third,  Mr.  George  Geggie  ; fourth,  Mr. 
F.  Law. 

Then  followed  two  classes,  one  for  twelve  carnations  and  one  for  twelve 
picotees,  nine  at  least  to  be  dissimilar,  the  competition  open  to  growers  of 
five  hundred  pairs  or  less  ; and  here  Mr.  John  Whitham,  florist,  Hebden 
Bridge,  was  first  with  twelve  carnations,  having  Master  Fred,  C.B.,  Henry 
Cannell,  S.F.,  George  Melville,  P.F.,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  P.P.B.,  Master 
Fred,  C.B.,  Janie  Douglas,  P.F.,  Edward  Adams,  S.B.,  Thomas  Anstiss,  C.B., 
E.  S.  Dodwell,  P.P.B.,  Edward  Adams,  S.B.,  J.  D.  Hextall,  C.B.,  and 
Admiral  Curzon,  S.B.  ; second,  Richard  Gorton,  Esq.,  Eccles,  near  Man- 
chester, with  George  Melville,  P.F.,  William  Skirving,  P.P.  B.,  John  Ball, 
S.F.,  Sarah  Payne,  P.P.B.,  Harrison  Weir,  P.P.B.,  Sybil,  R.F.,  Squire  Whit- 
bourn,  P.F.,  Harrison  Weir,  P.P.B.,  Robert  Marris,  S.F.,  William  Skirving, 
P.P.B.,  and  two  unnamed;  third,  Mr.  E.  Shaw,  Moston,  near  Manchester; 
fourth,  Mr.  William  Taylor,  Middleton  and  Manchester.  Eight  collections 
competed  in  this  class,  but  one  less  in  that  for  twelve  picotees,  and  here  Mr. 
J.  Whitham  was  first  with  H.P.  Zerlina,  L.P.  Clara  Penson,  H.  Rose  Lady 
Holmesdale,  H.  Red  John  Smith,  L.  Rose  Miss  Wood,  H Rose  Edith 
Dombrain,  L.P.  Ann  Lord,  L.  Red  Thomas  William,  H.P.  Mrs.  A.  Chancellor, 
L.P.  Ann  Lord,  H.  Red  J.  B.  Bryant,  H.P.  Zerlina  ; second,  Mr.  E.  Shaw, 
who  bad  H.P.  Muriel,  H.  Scarlet  Mrs.  Rudd,  L.  Rose  Miss  Wood,  H.  Red 
John  Smith,  H.  Red  Lord  Yalentia,  L.P.  Clara  Penson,  H.P.  Muriel,  L.  Rose 
Daisy,  H.  Rose  Miss  Homer,  II.  Red  Mrs.  Dodwell,  L.  Red  Thomas  William, 
H.  Rose  Elise  ; third,  R.  Gorton,  Esq.  ; fourth,  Mr.  W.  Taylor. 

Then  followed  two  classes  for  six  carnations  and  six  picotees,  open  to 
growers  of  250  pairs  or  less.  Eight  stands  competed  for  the  six  prizes  offered 
for  carnations,  S.  Barlow,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Stakehill  House,  CastletoD,  Manchester, 
being  first  with  S.B.  Robert  Houlgrave,  S.F.  Dan  Godfrey,  R.F.  John 
Keet,  S.B.  Admiral  Curzon,  P.F.  Squire  Meynell,  and  P.P.B.  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley;  second,  Mr.  Thomas  Maddock,  'I’ho  Gardens,  Lofthouso  Hall, 
Wakefield,  with  S.B.  Seedling,  R.F.  Sybil,  C.B.  J.  D.  Hextall,  P.P.B.  Falcon- 
bridge,  S.B.  Admiral  Curzon,  and  S.F.  Sportsman  ; third,  Mr.  S.  Lord, 
Healing  Ilnll,  Rochdale;  fifth,  Mr.  William  Bacon,  Derby;  sixth  Mr.  W. 
Kitching.  Eight  stands  competed  in  this  class,  and  ten  in  that  for  six  piootees, 
and  hero  Mr.  Thompson  Hilliwoll,  The  Hollies,  Todmorden.  was  first  with 
H.  Red  Brunette,  H.  Roso  Mr.  Lord,  L.P.  Clara  Penson,  II.  P.  Alico,  If. 
Rose  Fanny  Helen,  and  L.  Red  Miss  Wood  ; second,  Mr.  J.  P.  Sharp,  Lozells, 
Birmingham,  with  H.P.  Muriel,  II.  Scarlet  Mrs.  Sharp,  L.  Rod  Thomas 
William,  L.  Rose  Mrs.  Payne,  II.  Scarlet  Soedling,  and  H.P.  Zerlina;  third, 
Mr.  J.  Bloackloy  ; fourth,  S.  Barlow,  Esq. ; fifth,  Mr.  J.  Edwards  ; sixth,  Mr. 
J,  Kamshill,  Wakefield, 


Then  followed  a class  for  twelve  seifs  or  fancies,  or  both  mixed,  and  here 
R.  Gorton,  Esq.,  was  first  with  an  excellent  stand  of  seifs,  unnamed,  Mr.  F. 
Law  being  second.  One  other  stand  competed,  but  two  prizes  only  were 
offered. 

A large  number  of  flowers,  about  240  in  all,  competed  in  the  six  classes  for 
single  blooms.  The  scarlet  and  crimson  bizarres,  the  latter  especially,  were 
very  striking,  from  their  rich  colours.  The  best  S.B.  was  Admiral  Curzon, 
shown  by  Mr.  R.  Lord,  and  he  was  second  also  with  Fred,  and  fourth  with 
Master  Stanley ; Mr.  S.  Barlow  was  third  and  fifth  with  Robert  Houlgrave. 
Master  Fred,  C.B. , won  all  five  prizes  in  this  claes,  the  first  three  and  fifth  being 
taken  by  Mr.  R.  Lord,  and  the  fourth  by  Mr.  Geggie.  The  best  P.P.B.  was 
William  Skirving,  shown  by  Mr.  R.  Lord ; Mr.  B.  Simonite  being  second  with 
Mrs.  Gorton,  and  third  with  William  Skirving ; Mr.  J.  P.  Sharp  was  fourth 
with  Sarah  Payne ; and  Mr.  R.  Lord  fifth  with  E.  S.  Dodwell. 

The  best  S.F.  was  Clipper,  from  Mr.  R.  Lord  ; Mr.  Geggie  being  second 
and  third  with  Annihilator,  and  fourth  with  Mr.  Carter ; Mr.  R.  Lord  coming 
in  fifth  with  Ivanhoe.  James  Douglas  was  the  best  P.F.,  the  first  prize  going 
to  Mr.  B.  Simonite,  and  the  second  to  Mr.  B.  Whitham  with  the  same ; Mr. 
T.  Hilliwell  was  third  with  Dr.  Foster,  Mr.  R.  Lord  fourth  with  Mayor  of 
Nottingham,  and  Mr.  Geggie  fifth  with  James  Douglas.  Mr.  S.  Lord  had  the 
best  R.F.,  showing  Sybil,  and  he  was  second  with  the  same  ; Mr.  R.  Lord  also 
third  and  fifth  with  Sybil,  and  Mr.  T.  Hilliwell  fourth  with  the  same. 

Single  blooms  of  picotees  were  even  more  largely  shown  than  those  of 
carnations,  light  purples  being  especially  numerous.  Mr.  R.  Lord  was  first, 
second,  and  third  with  John  Smith,  H.  Red  ; Mr.  Geggie  being  fourth  and 
fifth  with  Henry.  The  bfst  L P.  was  Thomas  William,  and  it  took  all  the 
prizes ; Mr.  B.  Simonite  was  first,  and  Mr.  R.  Lori  second,  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth.  The  best  H.P.  was  Zerlina,  Mr.  F.  Law  being  first,  second,  and  third 
with  it,  and  fifth  with  Mrs.  Niven;  Mr.  Geggie  being  fourth  with  Muriel. 
Clara  Penson  was  the  best  L.P.  ; Mr.  T.  Hilliwell  was  first,  Mr.  J.  Whitham 
second,  and  Mr.  E.  Shaw  third  with  it ; R.  Gorton,  Esq.,  being  fourth  and 
fifth  with  Ann  Lord.  Mr.  R.  Lord  had  the  best  H.  Rose  in  Fanny  Helen,  Mr. 
J.  P.  Sharp  being  second  with  Mrs.  Sharp,  Mr.  R.  Lord  third  with  Lady 
Louisa,  fourth  with  Mrs.  Sharp,  and  fifth  with  Edith  Dombrain.  The  best 
L.  Rose  was  Liddington’s  Favourite,  Mr.  R.  Lord  being  first  and  second  with 
it,  and  Mr.  B.  Simonite  third  and  fourth  ; Mr.  R.  Lord  being  fifth  also  with 
Mrs.  Aldcroft. 

The  premier  carnation  was  C.B.  Master  Fred  (Hewitt),  shown  by  Mr.  R. 
Lord,  a superb  bloom ; and  the  premier  picotee  favourite  (Liddington),  also 
shown  by  Mr.  R.  Lord. 

First-class  certificates  of  merit  were  awarded  to  S.B.  Carnation  Robert 
Houlgrave  (Barlow),  a brilliant  variety  in  the  way  of  Admiral  Curzon,  but 
regarded  as  superior  to  it;  and  to  H.  Rose  E.  Picotee  Mrs.  Sharp  (Sharp), 
mauve  petal,  pure  ground,  and  heavy  edge  of  bright  scarlet.  The  stock  of  this 
fine  variety  will  pass  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  R.  Lord  for  distribution. 

An  excellent  stand  of  carnations  and  picotees  in  bunches  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  James  Dickson  and  Sons,  of  Chester,  not  for  competition,  and  with 
them  cut  specimens  of  various  hardy  perennials  of  a very  showy  character. 


TAUNTON  DEANE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  August  12. 

This  society,  having  been  established  in  1866,  held  its  nineteenth  annual 
exhibition  on  the  above  date  in  Yivary  Park,  which  is  at  the  end  of  one  of  the 
principal  streets  of  the  town.  It  is  one  of  the  most  popular  shows  in  the  West 
of  England,  and  it  is  also  on  an  extensive  scale  ; five  tents  were  required  to 
contain  the  various  exhibits,  and  it  was  said  that  the  entries  were  fully  up  to 
the  average.  The  society  has  a large  but  energetic  working  committee,  and 
the  hon.  secretaries  are  Messrs.  Howard  Maynard  and  Alex.  Hammett,  two 
young  gentlemen  acting  for  the  first  time  on  this  occasion,  and  who  devoted 
themselves  earnestly  to  the  efficient  discharge  of  the  duties  devolving  upon 
them.  All  the  sections  composing  a horticultural  show — plants,  flowers, 
fruits,  and  vegetables — were  well  represented,  and  judging  by  contrast  with 
other  exhibitions  held  about  the  country  it  was  in  every  respect  one  of  superior 
excellence.  There  were  a large  numbsr'of  exhibits  to  stage  ready  for  the 
judges,  and  this  was  done  with  commendable  dispatch,  the  censors  being  able 
to  get  to  their  labours  soon  after  eleven  o’clock.  The  leading  awards  made  by 
them  were  as  follows  : — 

Plants,  Stove  and  Greenhouse. — The  leading  class  was  for  twelve  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  in  flower,  and  here  Mr.  James  Cypher,  nurseryman, 
Cheltenham,  was  first  with  remarkably  fine  specimens  of  Phcenoooma  prolifera 
Barnesi,  Statice  profusa,  Ixora  Pilgrimi,  I.  Duffi,  with  some  gigantic  trusses 
of  bloom,  I.  Fraseri,  Allamanda  Hendersoni,  A.  nobilis,  Dipladenia  hybrids, 
D.  amabilis,  Erica Marnockiana,  E.  Irbyana,  and  E.  ampullacea  Barnesi ; second, 
Mr.  Lock,  gardener  to  B.  W.  Cleave,  Esq.,  Newcome  House,  Crediton,  whose 
leading  plants  were  Eucharis  amazonica,  Clerodendron  Balfourianutn,  Alla- 
manda nobilis,  A.  Hendersoni,  Dipladenia  amabilis,  &c.;  third,  Mr.  E.  Wills, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Pearce,  Bassett,  Southampton.  Tne  prizes  in  this  class  are 
remarkably  good,  viz.,  £20,  £12  10s.,  £7  10s.  The  next  class  was  for  six 
plants,  and  here  Mr.  J.  Cypher  was  the  only  exhibitor  with  small,  but  nicely 
grown  and  flowered  specimens  of  Rhododendron  Duchess  of  Connaught,  very 
showy,  Hemanthus  magnificus,  Statice  profusa,  Erica  Farrieana,  and  Ixora 
coccinea.  In  the  amateurs’  division  there  is  a class  for  twelve  stove  aud 
greenhouse  plants,  but  a note  is  appended  to  the  effect  that  in  this  and  the 
following  class  for  six  plants  foliage  plants  may  be  exhibited,  but  preference  will 
be  given  to  plants  in  bloom.  This  is  just  one  of  those  unfortunate  provisos  that  is 
certain  to  lead  to  some  heated  discussion.  In  this  particular  case  Mr.  E.  Wills 
staged  Stephanotis  floribunda,  and  Bougainvillea  glabra,  both  good,  but  not 
first-class  specimens,  a fine  piece  of  Eucharis  amazonica,  and  aremarkable  speci- 
men of  Statice  profusa,  with  well-developed  and  fine  examples  of  Croton  Queen 
Victoria,  Phyllotwaium  Lindeni,  Areca  lutescens,  Cycas  revoluta,  Versohaffoltia 
splendida,  Alocasia  metallica,  and  Dasylirion  aorotriohum,  and  ono  other 
crotoD.  Mr.  Look  put  up  a collection  of  twolve  flowering  plants,  not  ono  of 
which  scarcely  could  be  termed  a first-olass  plant,  while  threo  or  four  wore  of 
a decidedly  inforior  character.  It  would  appoar  that  in  previous  years  it  has 
been  the  custom  for  the  judgos  to  givo  the  preference  to  lloworing  ovor 
foliagod  plants,  however  good  the  latter  might  bo.  On  this  occasion  the 
judgos,  evidently  interpreting  the  note  to  moan  that,  all  things  olso  boing 
equal,  preference  was  to  bo  given  to  lloworing  ovor  foliagod  plants,  very 
wisely  gave  Mr.  Wills’s  lino  collection  tho  proforonco,  and  placed  tho  de- 
cidedly inferior  ono  in  tho  second  position.  This  act  led  to  some  discussion, 
but  tho  judgos  took  a oommon-sonso  viow  of  tho  matter,  and  in  doing  so  did 
full  justioo  to  both  exhibitors.  Tho  only  exhibitor  in  tho  class  for  six  plants 
wasW.  G.  Marshall,  Esq.,  Tho  Elms,  Htaplo  Grove,  Taunton,  who  was 
awarded  tho  first  prize  for  all  flowering  spoolmens.  Mr.  Will*  had  tho  best 
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four  plants  in  tlower,  staging  Clcrodondron  Balfourianum,  Phamoooma 
prolifera  Barnosi,  Erica  Aitoniana  Turnkulli,  and  E.  obbata  purpurea  ; Mr. 
vV.  G.  Marshall  was  second. 

Plants,  Foliaoed. — These  were  finely  shown,  especially  by  Mr.  Look,  who 
was  awarded  the  tirst  prize  for  eight  vory  fino  spooitnons,  consisting  of  Croton 
Warreni,  C.  Williamsi,  and  C.  Johannis,  Eneephalartos  villosus  ampliatus, 
Latania  Borbonica,  Cycas  revoluta,  Kentia  Balmoreana,  and  a vory  fino 
Gleicheuia  Speluncro  ; second,  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  with  Croton  Sunset,  C.  Prince 
of  Wales,  C.  Johannis,  Cordyliue  indivisa,  Cycas  revoluta,  Kentia  Canter- 
buryana,  K.  Fosteriana,  and  Cycas  ciroinalis.  In  the  amateurs’  division  Mr. 
Look  had, the  bostsix,  staging  Croton  Disraeli,  Dasylirion  acrotrichum,  Latania 
Borboniea,  Alocasia  Thibautiana,  Kentia  Fosteriana,  and  Cycas  intermedia  ; 
second,  Mr.  Wills,  with  much  smaller  spscimens.  The  best  six  Coleus  came 
from  Mr.  W.  G.  Marshall  ; second,  with  smaller,  but  nicely  grown  and 
coloured  specimens,  Mr.  E.  Broadbent,  gardener  to  W.  B.  Hellard,  Esq.,  The 
Chestnuts,  Taunton. 

Ferns. — Some  fine  plants  of  these  were  shown,  the  best  eight  coming  from 
Mr.  Lock,  who  had  Cyathea  dealbata,  Davallia  polyantha,  Gleichenia  rupestris 
glaucescens,  Davallia  Mooreana,  D.  Fijiensis,  Gleichenia  Mendeli,  Microlepia 
hirta  cristata,  and  Marattia  Cooperi  ; second,  Mr.  Wills,  with  a very  fair  lot ; 
third,  Mr.  W.  Lewis,  gardener  to  J.  E.  Cole,  Esq.,  Chandos  Lodge,  Weston- 
super-Mare.  Mr.  Lock  had  the  best  six  varieties,  Mr.  Lewis  taking  second 
honours.  Mr.  Lock  also  had  the  best  six  hardy  ferns,  Mr.  Wills  being  second. 
Mr.  Lock  also  had  the  best  six  exotic  mosses  ; Mr.  C.  Huxtable,  gardener  to 
F.  W.  Newton,  Esq.,  Barton  Grange,  Taunton,  being  second. 

Miscellaneous  Flowering  Plants.— Prominent  among  these  were  the 
zonal  pelargoniums,  which  are  grown  in  somewhat  large  pots,  and  tied  down 
rigidly  close,  making  the  plants  intosomewhat  formal  specimens,  and  wenoticed 
that  the  leading  varieties  are  old  ones,  the  flowers  generally  lacking  in  size 
and  quality.  The  best  eight  plants  came  from  Mr.  H.  Godding,  nursery- 
man, New  Taunton,  who  had  Lord  Gifford,  White  Vesuvius,  Henri  Jacoby, 
Pioneer,  Mrs.  Ileadly,  Princess  of  Wales,  &o.  Mr.  Godding  also  had  the  best 
eight  nosegay  varieties,  having  Bonfire,  Lizzie,  Triumph,  Mr.  Blizzard, 
Emily,  Wellington,  Apple  Blossom,  and  Indian  Yellow  ; second,  Mr.  S. 
Tottle,  superintendent  St.  James’s  Cemetery,  Taunton,  with  a good  lot  also. 
Mr.  T.  Tidbury,  Northdean,  Taunton,  had  the  best  eight  variegated  pelar- 
goniums, four  silver  and  four  golden  edged,  staging  good  old  varieties,  well 
grown  and  coloured ; second,  Mr.  H.  Godding,  with  good  specimens. 
Mr.  G.  Henbury,  gardener  to  T.  Woodland,  Esq.,  Taunton,  was  first  with 
four  double  zonal  pelargoniums,  having  capital  plants  of  Guillon  Lauzier,  F.  V. 
Baspail,  Wonderful,  and  Madame  Rendatler.  In  the  amateurs’  division  there 
were  Bix  classes  for  zonal  pelargoniums,  double  nosegay,  single,  and  variegated, 
and  there  was  a good  competition  in  each. 

Begonias  were  a fine  feature,  and  in  the  open  class  Mr.  H.  Godding  was 
placed  first  with  a very  fine  lot,  consisting  of  Mammoth,  Golden  Gem, 
Vesuvius,  Sensation,  Wonderful  (double),  Mont  Blanc  (very  fine),  Le  Grand, 
and  Tony  Laing  ; second,  Mr.  S.  Tottle.  In  the  amateurs’  class  for  six 
varieties  there  was  a very  keen  competition,  and  the  plants  being  much 
crowded  together  made  it  very  difficult  for  the  judges  to  make  the  awards. 
Eventually  Mr.  T.  Woodland  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Hellard  were  placed  equal  firsts. 
Fuchsias  were  fairly  well  shown,  but  some  of  the  plants  were  very  rigidly 
trained  ; in  points  of  quality  the  plants  were  far  behind  those  seen  in  the  Bath 
and  Trowbridge  districts.  Cockscombs  were  fairly  well  shown.  Mr.  W.  G. 
Marshall  had  the  best  four  Japanese  lilies,  staging  varieties  of  L.  speciosum  ; 
Mr.  T.  W.  Newton  being  a good  second.  Mr.  W.  G.  Marshall  had  the  best 
four  achimenes,  having  two  very  fine  specimens  among  them ; Mr.  John 
Parrish,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Eden,  TauntoD,  being  second,  with  smaller  but 
nicely  grown  and  flowered  plants. 

Cut  Flowers. — Phloxes  were  shown  in  spikes  of  twelve  varieties,  the  best 
coming  from  Mr.  John  Mattock,  nurseryman,  Oxford';  Mr.  H.  Godding  being 
second.  The  best  forty-eight  roses,  single  blooms,  came  from  Mr.  Mattock, 
who  had  good  blooms  of  Ulrich  Brunner,  Innocenta  Pirola,  Charles  Lefebvre, 
Dr.  Hogg,  Alfred  Colomb,  Princess  of  Wales,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Dupuy 
Jamain,  Rubens,  Devienne  Lamy,  Marie  Rady,  Perle  des  Jardins,  Comtesse 
Nadaillac,  Dr.  Andry,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  A.  K.  Williams,  Annie  Wood, 
Charles  Darwin,  Jean  Ducher,  &c.  ; second,  Mr.  G.  Campbell,  gardener  to  S. 
P.  Budd,  Esq.,  8,  Gay  Street,  Bath.  In  the  class  for  twenty-four  varieties, 
three  blooms  of  each,  Mr.  Mattock  unfortunately  disqualified  himself  by 
setting  up  duplicates  ; Mr.  S.  P.  Budd  was  placed  first,  and  Messrs.  G. 
Cooling  and  Sons,  Bath,  second,  Mr.  Mattock  being  awarded  an  extra  second 
prize.  In  the  amateurs’  classes  roses  were  fairly  well  shown  for  the  season  of 
the  year.  An  excellent  lot  of  twenty-four  dahlias  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
Keynes,  Williams,  and  Co.,  nurserymen,  Salisbury,  who  had  finely-developed 
blooms  of  W.  Rawlings,  Joseph  Ashby,  Colonist,  Royal  Queen,  Henry  Walton, 
Illuminator,  Constancy,  Harry  Keith  (very  fine),  Miss  Cannell,  Crimson  King, 
Mrs.  W.  Slack,  J.  T.  Saltmarsb,  Henry  Bond,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  James  Vick, 
Thomas  Hobbs,  W.  P.  Laird,  Chorister,  Mrs.  Foreman,  Lord  Chesterfield, 
Mrs.  Harris,  Spitfire,  and  Defiance,  a new  seedling,  bright  red,  of  great 
promise.  There  was  no  other  competitor.  In  the  class  for  twelve  blooms  Mr. 
J.  Nature,  nurseryman,  Staple  Grove,  Taunton,  was  first.  In  that  for  twelve 
fancies  Messrs.  Keynes  and  Co.  were  again  first,  with  fine  blooms  of  the  Rev. 
J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Rebecca,  Pelican,  James  O’Brien,  Duke  of  Albany,  Gaiety, 
John  Forbes,  Madame  Soubeyre,  James  McIntosh,  Chorister,  Miss  A.  Milsome, 
and  Miss  Letty  Large  ; second,  Mr.  J.  Nature.  Mr.  John  Mattock  had  the 
best  twelve  single  dahlias,  Messrs.  Keynes  and  Co.  being  second.  In  the 
amateurs’  classes  some  fairly  good  flowers  were  also  shown.  Mr.  William  Smith, 
Kingswood  Hill,  Bristol,  had  the  best  twenty-four  hollyhocks.  He  also  had 
the  best  twelve  blooms,  all  being  good  ; Mr.  J.  Jones,  gardener  to  J.  S.  Pope, 
Esq.,  Laurel  Lodge,  Bath,  being  a good  second  in  the  latter  class. 

The  quilled  asters  were  very  good  indeed,  Mr.  Jones  being  first  with  a very 
fine  lot  of  twelve  blooms,  Messrs.  Geo.  Cooling  and  Son  being  second.  In  the 
class  for  French  varieties  these  two  exhibitors  occupied  similar  positions. 
Mr.  H.  Godding  had  a fine  lot  of  twenty-four  spikes  of  hollyhocks  ; Mr.  S. 
Tottle  being  second.  Verbenas,  in  bunches  of  twenty-four  and  eighteen 
varieties,  were  also  shown  ; the  two  leading  exhibitors  were  Mr.  T.  W.  Davis, 
Bear  Hotel,  Bath,  and  Mr.  G.  Huxtable.  Asters,  gladioli,  verbenas,  &c., 
were  also  largely  shown  by  amateurs,  and  in  their  division  one  very  interesting 
exhibit  was  the  collections  of  annuals  in  not  less  than  twelve  sorts.  Here 
Mr.  Thomas  Pauli,  the  Brewery,  Ilminster,  was  first  with  a very  fine  lot  indeed, 
Mr,  G.  Hopkins,  gardener  to  Mrs.  W.  C.  Kinglake,  Shovel  Hill,  Bridgwater, 
being  second. 

In  the  way  of  miscellaneous  cut  flowers  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  of 
Langport,  set  up  a very  flue  lot  of  gladioli  in  sixty-four  spikes,  and  first-class 
certificates  of  merit  were  awarded  to  the  [following : Lady  Salisbury,  pale 


silvory  groy  ground,  delicately  feathered  on  tho  edges  with  scarlet  and  purple  ’ 
and  Dr.  Farrant,  bright  rose  shaded  with  carmine,  and  having  a narrow  edging 
of  tho  same.  Other  fine  new  varieties  wore  Mr.  Blizzard,  bright  carmino 
flaked  with  marone ; Colonol  W.  Adair,  scarlet,  with  whito  throat ; and 
Vincont  Stuckey,  delicate  pink,  flaked  with  rosy  scarlet,  extra  fine.  There 
were  also  boxes  of  gaillardias  and  hollyhocks.  Mr.  E.  J.  Jarman,  seedsman, 
Chard,  had  out  blooms  of  roses,  carnations,  and  gaillardias  ; and  Mr.  T.  F. 
Barlett,  florist,  Crewkerno,  had  blooms  of  double  and  single  begonias. 

Messrs.  R.  T.  Veicch  and  Sod,  54,  High  Street,  Exeter,  had  a collection  of 
plants  of  an  interesting  miscellaneous  character,  and  also  of  various  kinds  of 
cut  flowers. 

Table  Decorations  and  Bouquets. — There  was  but  one  exhibitor  of  a 
dinner  table  laid  for  ten  persons,  viz.,  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  who  was 
awarded  the  first  prize  for  one  of  those  arrangements,  excellent  in  every  way, 
for  which  he  is  so  famous.  He  also  had  the  best  vase  of  cut  flowerB,  an 
excellent  piece  of  work.  Mr.  Cypher  also  had  the  best  hand  bouquet ; Miss 
Mary  Poyntor,  of  Taunton,  being  second.  But  Miss  Poynter  had  the  best 
ornamental  device  in  wild  flowers  ; Miss  Grace  Farrand  being  second.  Miss 
II.  Tidbury  had  the  best  bouquet  of  wild  flowers  ; Mrs.  Healey  being  second. 

Fruit. — There  was  a very  fine  show  of  fruit,  it  was  said  one  of  the  best 
seen  at  Taunton  for  some  time,  and  there  appeared  to  be  a good  competition 
in  ail  the  classes.  The  best  collection  of  ten  varieties  came  from  Mr.  W. 
Iggulden,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Cork,  Marston  House,  Frome,  who  had 
Foster’s  Seedling  and  Black  Hamburgh  grapes,  Smooth  Cayenne  pine, 
Barrington  peaches,  Lord  Napier  nectarines.  Moor  Park  apricots,  Brown 
Turkey  figs,  Black  Tartarian  cherries,  melon,  and  Jargonelle  pears  ; second 
Mr.  H.  W.  Ward,  gardener  to  Lord  Radnor,  Longford  Castle,  Salisbury,  who 
had  Madresfield  Court  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  grapes,  Barrington  peaches, 
Balgowan  nectarines.  Moor  Park  apricots.  Queen  pines,  &a.  ; third,  Mr.  A. 
Crossman,  gardener  to  Joseph  Brutton,  Esq.,  Yeovil.  With  eight  dishes,  Mr 
J.  Lloyd,  gardener  to  Vincent  Stuckey,  Esq.,  Hill  House,  Langport,  with  Foster’s 
Seedling  and  Madresfield  Court  grapes,  Violette  Hative  peaches,  Oldenburg 
nectarine.  Moor  Park  apricot,  pears,  melon,  and  cherries ; second,  Mr.  A. 
Crossman,  with  a good  collection,  showing  Madreefield  Court  and  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  grapes,  Waterloo  peaches,  Pitmaston  Orange  nectarines,  plums, 
melon,  cherries,  and  pears.  In  the  class  for  four  dishes  Mrs.  Walker,  Sea 
View,  Weston-super-Mare,  was  first  with  Madreefield  Court  grapes,  Grosse 
Mignonne  peaches,  Elruge  nectarines,  and  melon  ; Mr.  J.  C.  Clarke,  gardener 
to  C.  E.  J.  Esdaile,  Esq.,  Cothelstone  House,  Taunton,  was  second  with 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  grapes,  Grosse  Mignonne  peaches,  Pineapple  nectarine, 
and  melon  ; third,  Mr.  T.  W.  Sanson,  Woodworthy  Court,  Honiton.  Mr.  G. 
Birch,  gardener  to  A.  Vaughan  Lee,  Esq.,  Dillington  Park,  Ilminster,  with 
two  Providence  pineapples  ; Mr.  Iggulden  being  second  with  Smooth  Coyenne. 
Mr.  Iggulden  had  the  best  three  bunches  of  black  grapes,  staging  finely- 
finished  Black  Hamburgh  ; the  gardener  to  W.  K.  Wait,  Esq.,  Gloucester, 
being  second  with  the  same  ; and  Mr.  Brutton  third.  The  best  bunches  of  any 
other  black  grape  were  Madresfield  Court  from  Mrs.  Walker  ; Mr,  Brutton 
being  second  with  Alicante;  and  V.  Stuckey,  Esq.,  third  with  Madresfield 
Court.  Mr.  H.  W.  Ward  had  the  three  best  bunches  of  white  grapes,  staging 
Muscat  of  Alexandria;  Mr.  W.  R.  Wait  being  second,  and  Mr.  V.  Stuckey 
third  with  the  same.  Mr.  John  Westacott,  Barnstaple,  had  the  best  three 
bunches  of  any  other  white,  staging  Duke  of  Buccleuch  ; Mr.  V.  Stuckey  being 
second  with  Fosters,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Clarke  third  with  Buckland  Sweetwater. 
Plenty  of  melons  were  shown,  and  the  judges  must  have  had  some  difficulty 
n deciding  upon  the  rival  claims  of  so  many  competitors.  Mr.  Walker  had 
the  best  dish  of  six  peaches,  staging  Grosse  Mignonne ; Mr.  Iggulden  being 
second  with  the  same.  Mr.  F.  W.  Newton  had  the  best  dish  of  apricots  ; Mr, 
J.  Newcombe,  gardener  to  H.  P.  Gore  Langton,  Esq.,  being  second,  both 
with  Moor  Parks.  The  best  dish  of  nectarines  was  Elruge,  from  Mr. 
Walker  ; Mr.  V.  Stuckey  being  second  with  Oldenburgb.  Pears  were  mainly 
represented  by  Jargonelle,  culinary  plums  by  Comte  de  Bravy  and  Magnum 
Bonum,  and  dessert  plums  by  Orleans.  The  best  dessert  apples  were 
Red  Astrachan  and  Strawberry  Pearmain ; Lord  Suffield  was  the  best 
culinary  variety  ; while  red,  white,  and  black  currants,  and  gooseberries  in 
variety,  were  numerous,  and  very  fine  indeed. 

Vegetables  were  very  numerously  showD,  and  it  need  scarcely  be  said  they 
were  of  very  fine  quality  throughout.  There  were  plenty  of  potatoes,  but 
coarseness  was  too  apparent,  and  the  judges  appeared  to  favour  mere  size  by 
their  awards.  Mr.  C.  Kite  was  placed  first  with  six  disheB,  consisting  of 
Woodstock  Kidney  (so-called),  Prizetaker,  Queen  of  the  Valley,  Model, 
Reading  Russet.  This  collection  deserved  no  higher  award  than  third,  and 
one  of  the  best  collections  was  not  acknowledged.  Mr.  William  Greece  wa3 
second  with  Sutton’s  Seedling,  Cosmopolitan,  American  Purple,  Charter  Oak, 
Vicar  of  Laleham,  and  Reading  Russet.  In  the  classes  for  single  dishes  the 
same  tendency  to  coarseness  was  noticeable,  but  the  judges  are  greatly  to 
blame.  Reading  Russet  and  Schoolmaster  were  the  best  rounds;  the  Dean, 
Vicar  of  Laleham,  and  Harvester  being  well  represented.  International  and 
Sutton’s  Seedling  were  the  best  kidneys.  Parsnips,  carrots,  onions,  &c.,  were 
truly  wonderful. 

The  judges  were  afterwards  entertained  at  luncheon  by  the  committee,  the 
Mayor  of  Taunton  presiding. 


LEDBURY  HORTICULTURAL  SHOW,  August  12. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  this  society  was  held  on  the  above  date  in  the 
extensive  and  beautiful  grounds  of  Eastnor  Castle,  The  whole  of  the  charm- 
ing grounds  were  thrown  open  to  visitors  to  this  show,  a concession  which 
was  much  appreciated.  Besides  other  attractions,  there  was  boating  on  the 
beautiful  lake  in  front  of  the  castle.  The  kitchen  garden  and  fruit  and 
plant  departments  were  barred  from  the  general  public,  but  by  the  kind 
invitation  of  Mr.  Coleman,  myself  and  a few  other  friends  were  kindly 
shown  through  the  various  departments.  Mr.  Coleman  is  so  well  known  as  a 
first-class  fruit  grower  that  I need  not  refer  at  length  to  what  I saw,  but  I 
would  like  to  remark  that  the  whole  of  the  occupants  in  the  different  housep, 
pits,  and  frames  are  in  the  best  possible  condition,  and  that  I could  not  help 
having  a second  look  at  the  beautiful  and  well-finished  bunches  of  Madres- 
field Court  grape  and  the  promising  crops  of  Gros  Colman  and  other  late 
varieties.  The  crops  of  melons  were  extra  fine. 

Turning  to  the  exhibition,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  the  open  classes  ai  e 
not  numerous.  The  competition  was  very  keen  in  the  class  for  a group  cf 
miscellaneous  plants  staged  for  effect  and  to  occupy  a space  not  exceedir  g 
seventy-two  feet.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Ramshaw,  gardener, 
Perristone  Court,  South  Wales;  the  second  to  Mr.  Corbett,  gardener  to  Cap- 
tain Palairet ; and  the  third  to  Mr.  Spencer,  gardener, Goodrich  Court,  Hereford. 
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A fourth  prizo  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Knight,  gardener  to  Captain  Archdale, 
Ijodbury.  For  six  ferns  tho  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Bailey,  Upper 
Hall,  Ledbury  ; Mr.  Spencer  was  second. 

A grand  stand  of  twenty-four  roses  was  staged  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Grant,  Led- 
bury, which  gained  for  him  the  first  prize.  The  second  award  was  made  in 
favour  of  Mr.  J.  Davis,  Bodenham.  Astors  and  zinnias  were  remarbly  good. 
Tho  prizetakers  in  the  classes  for  those  flowers  were  Mr.  Benskin,  Mr.  J. 
Davis,  Mr.  Bailoy,  and  the  Rev.  R.  P.  Hill. 

Fruit  was  well  Bhown.  For  three  bunches  of  black  grapes  Mr.  Spencer  was 
first  and  Mr.  Corbott  seoond.  An  extra  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Ramshaw. 
These  exhibitors  occupied  the  same  relative  positions  in  the  class  for  three 
bunches  of  white  grapes.  Mr.  Corbett  was  first  for  a melon  with  a fine  fruit 
of  Hero  of  Locking© ; Mr.  Ramshaw  was  second.  For  six  peaches  Mr. 
Knight  and  Mr.  Ramshaw  were  first  and  second  respectively.  For  six 
nectarines  Mr.  Bailey  was  first  and  Mr.  Ramshaw  second.  In  the  class  for  a 
dish  of  apricots  Mr.  Knight  and  Mr.  Ramshaw  were  first  and  second.  In 
competition  for  the  prizes  for  the  best  brace  of  cucumbers  Mr.  Bailey 
occupied  the  first  place  and  Mr.  Davis  the  second.  Mr.  Spencer  gained  the 
first  prize  for  a dish  of  twelve  tomatoes,  and  Mr.  Ramshaw  the  second. 

Fifty  classes  were  set  apart  for  amateurs,  and  the  entries  in  them  were  so 
numerous  that  the  judges  had  no  light  task  in  awarding  the  prizes.  The  same 
remarks  may  be  applied  to  the  cottagers’  section,  which  comprised  about  sixty 
classes.  The  whole  of  the  productions  did  great  credit  to  them.  The 
potatoes  shown  both  by  the  amateurs  and  cottagers  were  of  excellent  quality. 
The  most  conspicuous  varieties  in  the  two  sections  were  Cosmopolitan, 
Sutton’s  Seedling,  International,  Royal  Ashleaf,  and  Myatt’s  Prolific  Ashleaf, 
Sutton’s  Prizetaker,  Reading  Ruby,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  and  Salmon  Kidney, 
Schoolmaster,  Rector  of  Woodstock,  Porter’s  Excelsior,  Reading  Russet, 
Carter’s  Main  Crop,  and  Vicar  of  Laleham. 

A beautiful  bank  of  plant  was  staged  in  the  amateurs’ tent,  not  for  com- 
petition, by  Mr.  McRobie,  gardener  to  F.  Ricard,  Esq.,  Bromesberrow  Place. 

John  Aplin. 


ABINGDON  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  August  12. 

The  second  annual  exhibition  of  the  Abingdon  Horticultural  Society  was 
held  on  the  above  date  in  the  grounds  of  the  Abbey  House.  The  productions 
were  arranged  in  three  large  marquees,  and  the  contributions  were  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  more  than  fill  all  available  space,  groups  of  coleus  and  ferns  being 
arranged  in  front  of  one  of  the  central  stages  for  want  of  better  accommodation. 

The  plant  classes  were  of  good  quality,  the  specimens  ranging  from  half  to 
three  quarter  size,  comprising  fuchsias,  coleus,  ferns,  &c.,  some  very  excellont 
fuchsias  being  staged  by  a cottager  named  Charles  Leach,  who  evidently  is 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  glasshouses  or  deep  frames.  The  cut  flower  section 
included  a few  fairly  good  roses,  but  the  knowledge  of  properly  staging  such 
subjects  is  at  present  infantile  with  the  bulk  of  the  amateur  and  cottage 
exhibitors.  Asters  were  nearly  fully  developed,  the  cushions  of  the  quilled 
section  being  a shade  out  of  the  perfect  convex,  while  the  guard  petals  appear 
too  short  in  most  of  the  stands.  There  were  a few  good  double  zinnias,  while 
the  show  and  single  forms  of  dahlias  were  well  represented.  A grand  addition 
to  this  section  of  the  show  was  made  by  Mr.  G.  Prince,  Oxford,  with  about 
150  rose  blooms  of  high  merit;  he  also  staging  bunches  of  tea-scented 
in  twenty-four  varieties,  and  a prime  box  of  twenty-four  tea  or  noisette, 
distinct  varieties.  One  very  attractive  box  was  arranged  with  pairs 
of  blooms  of  Marie  Van  Houtte,  alternating  with  pairs  of  the  new  rose  Eclair, 
one  of  the  finest  of  the  dark  crimsons  ; another  box  being  filled  with  blooms  of 
three  of  the  dark  crimson  velvet  section,  alternating  with  yellow  roses,  in 
contrast  very  effective.  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  staged  about  forty 
bunches  of  annuals  and  perennials,  including  the  new  forms  and  developments 
of  hollyhock,  phlox,  dianthus,  picotee,  carnation,  petunia  (single  and  double), 
red  and  yellow  mignonette,  chrysanthemum  (white  and  tricolor),  godetia, 
lupinus,  salpiglossis,  antirrhinum,  delphinium,  helichrysum,  calendula, 
gaillardia,  and  jacobea.  Mr.  John  Walker,  Thame,  contributed  a box  of  fine 
roses,  and  some  forty  varieties  of  dahlias.  Amongst  these  occurred  well- 
developed  blooms  of  Mrs,  Harris,  white  ground,  lilac  edge  ; John  Standish, 
bright  red  ; Champion  Rollo,  orange,  paler  edges  ; Royal  Queen,  pale  yellow; 
Mrs.  S.  Foreman,  lilac;  Alexander  Cramond,  marone,  shaded;  Lady  Gladys 
Herbert,  white,  tinged  crimson  ; Hon.  Mrs.  Percy  Wyndham,  yellow,  edged 
rosy  purple ; Prince  of  Denmark,  dark  marone  ; John  Bennett,  yellow  ; 
Sunbeam,  buff ; James  Vick,  purple  marone  ; Mandarin,  yellow  mottled  and 
Btriped  purplish  crimson  ; Condor,  buff,  orange  shaded ; William  Rawlings, 
crimson  purple  ; Flora  Wyatt,  orange,  striped  crimson;  Julia  Wyatt,  cream 
white  ; George  Barnes,  lilac,  striped  crimson;  Henrv  Walton,  yellow,  edged 
vermilion;  Goldfinder,  yellow,  tipped  red  ; H.  W.  Ward,  yellow,  deep  edge 
and  shaded  crimson  ; Mrs.  Gladstone,  soft  pink  (fine)  ; General  Gordon,  yellow, 
striped  scarlet ; Romeo,  crimson  and  marone;  Perfection  of  Primroses,  pale 
yellow  ; Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  yellow,  flaked  red  ; Hope,  rosy  lilac  ; Ovid, 
puce;  Fanny  Sturt,  orange,  striped  crimson  ; Professor  Fawcett,  lilac. 

In  the  fruit  classes  were  handsome  clusters  of  Black  and  Golden  Hamburg 
grapes,  melons,  peaches,  and  a general  run  of  bush  fruits,  the  pears  being 
Windsor  and  Jargonelle.  Of  apples,  the  finest  examples  were  Peasgood’s 
Nonsuch,  a large  form  of  Blenheim  Orange  ; the  only  dish  of  toothsome  dessert 
apples  were  Red  Margaret,  shown  by  a cottager.  Considerable  interest  was 
manifested  in  regard  to  the  special  classes  for  collections  of  vegetables,  prizes 
being  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Beading,  for  eight  distinct  dishes  ; 
by  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge,  for  six  kinds;  and  by 
Mr.  A.  T.  Pritchard,  seedsman,  Abingdon,  for  nine  and  six  kinds  respectively. 
Keen  competition  resulted  in  each  of  the  several  classes. 

Potatoes. — Of  the  “ noble  tuber  ” over  1,800  specimens  were  staged  in 
competition,  the  bulk  large,  handsome,  and  bright,  and  among  newer  introduc- 
tions were  Royal  Norfolk  Russet  and  Great  Eastern,  the  first-named  a most 
attractive  exhibition  white  round,  save  that  its  dusky  skin  is  a shade  too  dark 
for  the  class.  In  the  first  division,  for  six  dishes,  Mr.  W.  Middleton,  gardener 
to  J.  II.  Clarke,  Eeq.,  Fitzharris  House,  Abingdon,  was  awarded  the  premier 
for  a truly  handsome  level  lot,  including  Great  Eastern,  International,  Ruby, 
Vicar  of  Laleham,  Queen  of  the  Valley,  and  Reading  Russet;  Mr.  J.  H. 
Trended,  Bath  Street,  Abingdon,  second  with  a nice  even  collection  consisting 
of  Matchless,  International,  Edgecote  Purple,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Peach  Blow, 
and  a good  type  of  ihe  old  Ashleaf;  Mr.  Geo.  Saxby,  Northoourt,  Abingdon, 
gardener  to  W.  N.  Buxton,  Esq.,  a good  third  with  Webb’s  Surprise,  Early 
Border,  Early  Rose,  White  Elephant,  Webb’s  Improved  Ashleaf,  and  an 
unnamed  Seedling  ; Rev.  G.  Marshal,  Milton,  Berks,  also  ran  hard  for  a place 
with  Lye’s  Favourite,  Early  Rose,  Vicar  of  Laleham,  International,  and 
pchoolmaster.  For  one  dish  of  kidneys  Mr.  Middleton  again  led  with  a 


splendid  dozen  of  Queen  of  tho  Valley;  Mr.  W.  H.  Trendell  second  with 
Beauty  of  Hebron  ; and  Rev.  C.  Dent,  Caldecot  House,  Abingdon,  third  with 
Sutton’s  Prizetaker. 

In  the  amateurs’  division  one  dish  of  potatoes  only  appeared,  but  in  the 
cottagers’  section  there  was  a superabundance  of  exhibits.  For  six  dishes, 
distinct,  the  competition  was  exciting.  Thomas  Middleton,  Clifton  Hampden, 
was  placed  first  with  prime  examples  of  International,  Trophy,  Vicar  of 
Laleham,  Peerless  Rose,  Great  Eastern,  and  Reading  Russet  ; Joseph 
Grimes,  Abingdon,  second,  with  Queen  of  the  Valley,  Red  Emperor,  Vicar  of 
Laleham,  White  Elephant,  Reading  Russet,  and  Early  Rose  ; and  Samuel 
Abel,  Bury  Street,  Abingdon  (shoemaker),  with  Reading  Russet,  Inter- 
national, Adirondack,  Vermont  Champion,  Vicar  of  Laleham,  and  Queen  of 
the  Valley.  For  three  dishes,  White  Rounds,  Thomas  Middleton  again  first, 
with  Royal  Norfolk  Russet,  Sutton’s  Abundance,  and  Great  Eastern  ; Samuel 
Abel,  second,  with  Schoolmaster,  Great  Eastern,  and  Vermont  Champion; 
and  Joseph  Grimes  putting  up  for  third  prize  three  disbeB  of  Schoolmaster. 
White  Kidney : First,  Thomas  MiddletoD,  with  Cosmopolitan,  Sutton’s 
Seedling,  and  International  ; Samuel  Abel  second,  with  Reading  Giant, 
Sutton’s  Seedling,  and  International  ; and  third,  Frank  Palmer  (miller), 
Caldecot,  Abingdon,  with  International,  Lapstone  Kidney,  and  Sutton’s 
Seedling.  For  a single  dish  of  White  Round  : First,  Thomas  Middleton,  with 
Royal  Norfolk  Russet ; second,  George  Wise,  Milton  Hill,  with  Great  Eastern  ; 
third,  Frank  Palmer,  with  Great  Eastern.  Coloured  Round:  First, 

Henry  Painter,  Ock  Street,  Abingdon  ; second.  Thomas  Middleton  ; and 
third,  Samuel  Abel,  each  with  Reading  Russet.  White  Kidney ; First, 
Joseph  James,  Burcot,  and  Frank  Palmer  second,  each  with  International  ; 
and  Samuel  Abel  third  with  Reading  Giant.  Coloured  Kidney,  William  Prior 
was  first  and  Henry  Painter  second  for  Queen  of  the  Valley ; and  Samuel 
Abel  third  with  Trophy. 


Itplits  to  Hatties. 

I.  H.  F. — The  seeding  of  the  arum  is  not  a common  event.  Sow  the  seeds 
at  once  in  a pan  of  light  soil,  and  keep  it  moist  in  a warm  greenhorn e. 

T.  R.,  Whittlesea. — A very  showy  lot  of  fancy  flowers,  a few  of  them  extra 
good.  They  were  much  crushed  by  shaking  in  transit,  and  to  report  upon 
them  in  detail  is  impossible. 

Lettuce  Seed. — Philibeg  has  grown  a collection  of  lettuces  for  seed,  and 
enquires  if  it  is  likely  the  sorts  will  keep  their  character.  It  is  quite  unlikely. 
But  the  seed  may  produce  good  lettuces,  even  if  not  according  to  the  original 
patterns. 

Names  of  Plants. — Mr.  Jenkins.— The  red  flowering  weed  is  Polygonum 
lapathifolium.  The  other  is  like  Impatiens  parviflora,  but  was  so  shrivelled 
when  it  reached  us  we  could  not  with  certainty  determine  it.  R.  H.  W. — 
There  is  nothing  new  or  peculiar  in  your  chrysanthemum.  Painter.  — 1, 
Euphorbia  ambigua ; 2,  Mesembryanthemum  aguinum  ; 3,  Sempervivum 

toriuosum  ; 4,  Portulaca  oleracea.  G.  B.,  Beverley. — The  white  flower  is  the 
double  Achillea  ptarmica.  The  grey-leaved  plant  is  Agrostemma  flos  jovis. 
The  fern  is  Adiantum  affine. 

Mildew  on  Roses. — A,  V.,  R.  H.  B.,  and  others  complain  of  mildew  on  roses, 
and  it  appears  in  every  case  that  the  plants  affected  are  standards  in  light 
soil.  It  is  very  difficult  to  prescribe  for  such  cases,  especially  when  the  corre- 
spondents assure  us  that  the  usual  means  have  been  employed,  but  without 
effect,  to  get  rid  of  the  mildew.  We  are  fully  satisfied  that  the  want  of  a free 
circulation  of  air  is  the  most  frequent  of  all  causes  of  mildew,  but  standards 
in  light  soils  rarely  prosper,  and  we  really  marvel  that  lovers  of  roses  are  so 
slow  to  take  our  advice  to  have  the  plants  on  their  own  roots.  Since  the  year 
1858  we  have  advocated  own-root  roses,  and  as  yet  only  a few  of  the  foremost 
exhibitors  have  adopted  them.  Roses  in  this  natural  form  are  rarely  touched 
with  any  plague  whatever. 

Spinach. — H.  Stains  enquires  about  the  time  for  sowing  spinach,  and  the 
risk  of  it  running  to  seed.  The  proper  spinach  to  sow  at  this  time  of  year  is 
that  called  “ prickly  seeded,”  the  other  well-known  kind  called  “ round 
seeded  ” is  suitable  for  sowing  in  spring  only.  As  regards  the  time  for  sowing 
prickly  spinach,  there  is  a range  of  full  three  months,  say  the  whole  of  July, 
August,  and  September.  We  have  sown  as  late  as  the  middle  of  Ootober, 
and  had  a fine  plant  for  use  in  spring.  There  is,  therefore,  plenty  of  time 
yet  for  sowing  spinach,  but  as  our  correspondent  dates  from  Tottenham,  a 
rather  cold  locality,  we  advise  him  to  sow  as  soon  as  possible.  As  to  the  risk 
of  the  plant  running  to  seed,  that  would  certainly  not  happen  until  June  or  July 
next,  by  which  time,  we  hops,  the  spinach  would  all  be  eaten,  and  some  other 
useful  crop  will  occupy  the  ground. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

G.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Old  Nurseries,  Maidstone. — Fruit  Trees. 
Laing  and  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. — Dutch  Bulbs. 


©iiituarg. 

On  the  9th  inst.,  at  the  Ottershaw  Nursery,  Mr.  W.  Fletcher,  nursoryniati,  at  a 
ripe  age. 

Recently,  at  Leicester,  Mr.  Ton  Chapman,  a successful  cultivator  of  the  carnation, 
in  his  27th  year. 


How  Lightning  Works. — -On  July  27  a party  of  engineers  and  woikmen 
had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  observing  the  way  in  which  a thunder  cloud 
discharges  its  electricity.  They  had  just  completed  the  tilting  of  a lightning 
conductor  a't  the  shelter  hut  on  the  My  then,  in  Sohwyz.  A heavy  stoim  was 
seen  approaching  from  three  different  points,  and  thoy  took  rofugo  in  the  hut. 
Through  a holo  in  tho  wall  they  could  soe  the  conductor.  From  time  to  time 
small  bluish  flames  appeared  hovering  on  it ; then  tho  lightning  flash  would 
bo  seen  descending  along  the  conductor  into  tho  earth,  followed  nlmost 
instantaneously  by  tho  thunder  crash.  More  than  twenty  times  thoy  watched 
the  phenomena  regularly  succeeding  each  othor  ; thou  there  was  an  electrical 
discharge  of  such  violeuoe  that  thoro  soemod  to  bo  a recoil,  and  two  of  the 
party  folt  tho  shook  from  below  up  to  their  hips,  and  ono  fancied  that  both  hie 
logs  wero  shot  off.  The  party  was  so  torriliod  that  thoy  quitted  tho  hut  and 
descended  tho  mountain  amid  blinding  enow,  as  thick  as  if  it  wore  tho  middle 
of  winter,  varied  by  thunder  and  lightning. 
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C CRYSTAL  PALACE  ANNUAL  FRUIT  EXHIBITION  and  GRAND 

J NATIONAL  DAHLIA  SHOW,  September  3 and  4.  Schedules  ou  application  to 
Mr.  W.  CL  Head,  Garden  Suparintoudont,  Crystal  Palaoe. 

NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY,  Royal  Aquarium. 

Westminster.— GRAND  EXHIBITION  of  DAHLIAS,  GLADIOLI,  EARLY 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  &c.,  &o  , THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY,  September  9 and  10. 

Schedules  on  application  (free)  to  William  Holmes,  Hon.  Secretary,  Frampton  Park 
Nurseries,  Hackney. 

Revised  official  Chrysanthemum  Catalogue  now  ready,  6d.  per  copy. 


ffixljflbttfflnB  anti  Meetings  for  t!)e  lEnsutng  Meek. 
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SATURDAY,  AUGUST  28,  1886. 


The  Fruit  Crops  of  1886,  as  reported  on  by  our  correspondents  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  are  satisfactory  in  one  sense  that 
there  is  no  striking  failure  recorded,  and,  generally  speaking,  the 
supplies  amount  to  a fair  average,  or  are  not  much  below  it.  This 
is  clearly  not  a great  fruit  year,  but  if  we  call  the  crop  a “ sprink- 
ling ” it  must  be  owned  that  the  sprinkling  is  of  a generous  nature, 
and  is  likely  to  prove  better  than  appears,  for  the  healthy  and 
abundant  foliage  prevents  that  full  display  of  the  treasure  that  makes 
an  early  and  lasting  impression.  He  who  goes  to  gather  a peck  will 
probably  secure  a bushel,  and  where  tons  have  been  arranged  for 
there  will  probably  be  found  a few  hundredweights  beyond  the 
reckoning.  The  foliage,  we  say,  conceals  the  crop,  so  that  we  cannot 
conveniently  count  all  the  apples  in  an  orchard,  but  as  those  apples 
will  be  above  the  average  in  size  the  total  will  exceed  in  relative 
weight,  as  well  as  in  number,  the  measure  of  our  expectations.  We 
are  not  quite  in  the  mood  to  condole  with  our  readers  on  the  subject 
of  this  year’s  fruit  crops.  There  are  disappointments  to  be  acknow- 
ledged, but  they  do  not  run  to  the  verge  of  disaster,  for  the  aggre- 
gate of  production  is  considerable,  and  plenty  in  one  direction 
makes  amends,  in  part  at  least,  for  deficiency  in  another. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  conditions  determining  the  production 
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of  a fruit  crop,  or  even  of  any  particular  fruit,  are  fully  understood. 
We  watch  the  thermometer  with  nervous  anxiety  when  the  trees  are 
pushing  into  flower,  but  our  observations  often  fail  to  establish  the 
desired  relation  between  the  invisible  cause  and  the  visible  effect. 
That  temperature  does  in  a great  measure  govern  the  case  cannot  be 
doubted,  but  other  circumstances  and  conditions,  of  which  we  know 
but  little,  concur  in  defining  the  measure  of  the  produce,  and  the 
problem  presented  to  us  is  to  name  or  describe  them.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  the  garden  culture  of  fruits  has  advanced  within  the  past 
few  years  in  a very  material  degree,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
practitioners  of  horticulture ; while  the  statistics  that  are  common 
items  of  public  intelligence  tell  of  advance  in  commercial  fruit 
culture,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  the  national  wealth  thereby. 
The  subject  obtains  more  intelligent  attention,  many  injurious 
fallacies  have  been  dissipated,  and  the  appeal  to  nature  for  practical 
teaching  has  been  productive  of  beneficial  results.  We  hope  to  live 
to  see  the  complete  suppression  of  starving  stocks  and  the  pinching 
and  pruning  that  through  long  years  of  delusion  made  a barren 
wilderness  of  the  fruit  garden.  Nature  is  generous,  and  asks  to  be 
allowed  her  own  way  a little,  that  she  may  show  us  what  is  possible 
in  the  way  of  fruit  production. 

Apples  are  below  an  average  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 
From  one  county  alone,  that  of  Sligo,  has  a full  average  crop  been 
reported ; but  Staffordshire  proves  to  be  strong  in  apples,  and  is 
probably  the  equal  of  Sligo  in  the  sister  island.  The  crop,  as  at 
present  reckoned,  will  amount  to  about  three-quarters  of  an  average, 
but  the  weight  will  prove  greater  than  the  average  for  anv  giv*m 
number  of  fruits,  the  growth  having  been  greatly  favoured  by  season- 
able rains.  Some  of  our  friends  attribute  the  thiii ness  of  the  crop 
to  the  abundant  production  last  year  ; others  sav  the  autumn  was 
unfavourable  to  the  ripening  of  the  wood  ; while  others,  again,  find 
a sufficient  explanation  in  the  long-drawn  winter  and  chilly  spring. 
Probably  all  these  explanations  touch  the  case  in  one  way  or  another, 
and  they  all  suggest  that  we  cannot  help  nature  much,  however 
great  may  be  our  talent  and  power  to  limit  her  beneficence.  We 
will  conclude  this  paragraph  by  reporting  that  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land  the  trees  are  in  the  best  of  health,  and  all 
they  appear  to  need  now  is  kindly  weather  to  enable  them  to  finish 
the  season  in  a way  to  be  ready  for  next  year’s  labours. 

The  varieties  that  are  most  frequently  mentioned  in  the  reports 
as  giving  good  crops  this  year  are  Lord  Suffield,  Stirling  Castle, 
Ecklinville,  Warner’s  King,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Keswick  Codlin,  Herefordshire  Pearmain,  Dumelow’s 
Seedling  (syn.  Wellington),  Cellini,  Grenadier,  New  Hawthornden, 
Lewis’s  Incomparable,  and  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin.  The  first  two 
names  in  the  list  tell  of  the  most  popular  of  all  known  apples  at  the 
present  time.  We  do  not  say  they  are  the  best,  for  there  are  some 
remarkable  novelties  in  the  market  that  will  acquire  popularity  as 
their  merits  become  known,  but  no  one  can  question  the  right  of 
Lord  Suffield  and  Stirling  Castle  to  head  the  list  for  the  present. 

Pears  have  strangely  belied  their  spring  promise,  for  the  trees 
made  so  little  show  when  in  flower  that  the  prediction  went  forth, 
“there  will  be  no  pears.”  Behold,  there  are  pears  in  plenty ; the 
crop  is  considerably  below  that  of  the  congress  year,  but  it  far 
exceeds  in  bulk  the  crop  of  apples,  and  the  fruit  will  not  be  wanting 
in  quality.  In  about  twenty  counties  there  is  an  average  crop ; in 
all  the  rest  the  aggregate  is  below  an  average.  It  is  noticeable  that 
the  best  crops  are  reported  from  localities  that  are  advantaged  by 
shelter ; more  particularly  from  east  winds,  which  no  doubt  are  in  a 
great  degree  answerable  for  our  frequent  disappointments  in  fruit 
culture.  Districts  characterised  by  atmospheric  humidity,  in  which 
often  good  crops  of  pears  appear,  are  this  season  short  of  a crop,  a 
fact  suggestive  of  imperfect  ripening  of  the  wood  in  the  autumn. 
The  counties  of  Dorset  and  Cumberland  make  a poor  figure  in  the 
returns,  although  not  unseldom  they  can  shine  in  the  pear  market. 

The  varieties  that  appear  conspicuously  in  the  reports  as  popular 
for  usefulness  are  Williams’s  Bon  Chretien,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Marie  Louise,  Glou  Morceau,  Beurre  d’Amanlis,  Jargonelle,  Pit- 
maston  Duchess,  Thompson’s,  Winter  Nelis,  Beurr6  Diel,  and 
Doyenne  du  Comice.  The  first  three  are  mentioned  by  the  largest 
number  of  correspondents. 

Plums  and  Cherries  are,  on  the  whole,  abundant ; in  a few 
places  the  crops  are  light,  in  Kent  and  the  Midlands  they  are  heavy. 
The  leading  sorts  of  plums,  as  indicated  by  the  reports,  are  Victoria 
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Coo’g  Golden  Drop,  Kirke’s,  and  Rivers’s  Early  Prolific.  The  plum 
of  the  future  is  The  Czar — so  our  reports  say,  and  so  our  eyes  assure 
us  as  we  make  our  observations.  The  cherry  crop  is  more  equally 
distributed  than  the  plum  crop,  for  it  seems  that  wherever  theta  is 
a cherry  tree  it  has  done  something  to  justify  its  name  ; but  this  is 
not  the  case  with  the  larger  cherry  that  is  called  a plum.  The 
useful  “bird  proof”  morellos  are  particularly  abundant,  but  the 
sweet  cherries  have  been  plentiful  also,  and  London  has  been  better 
supplied  than  for  many  years  past — a matter  of  some  importance 
seeing  that  imported  cherries  are  nearly  tasteless,  however  fine  may 
bo  their  looks. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  open  quarters  are  fairly  good  in 
most  places,  and  the  peaches  have  fared  the  best  of  the  two.  Those 
grown  under  glass  do  not  now  claim  our  attention,  for  they  illustrate 
but  partially  the  productiveness  of  the  season,  for  with  reasonably 
good  management  the  glass-covered  peaches  and  nectarines  should 
never  fail.  Amongst  the  varieties  of  peaches  reported  to  have  made 
good  returns  on  open  walls  are  Royal  George,  Noblesse,  Grosse 
Mignonne,  Walburton  Admirable,  Bellegarde,  and  Barrington.  The 
newer  early  kinds  such  as  Early  Beatrice  and  Alexandra  are  finding 
favour  in  mauy  quarters  because  of  their  free  cropping  and  earliness, 
but  they  are  certainly  not  in  universal  favour,  and  scarcely  compete 
with  the  older  sorts  named  above.  The  favourite  nectarines  are 
Elruge,  Lord  Napier,  Violette  Hative,  Pitmaston  Grange,  and 
Stan  wick.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  frequent  mention  of  the 
last  name,  for,  like  the  Madresfield  Court  grape,  there  was  a time 
when  nobody  could  grow  it ; but  its  good  quality  kept  it  in  cultiva- 
tion long  enough  for  a study  of  its  peculiarities,  and  now,  in  common 
with  the  grape,  it  can  be  well  grown  by  anyone  who  has  got  beyond 
the  range  of  a beginuer’s  practice. 

Bush  Fruits  are  entitled  to  special  mention  for  several  reasons. 
One  is  tnat  they  never  fail,  and  are  as  generally  useful  as  any  fruits 
grown  ; for  what  should  we  do  without  our  customary  jams  and 
jellies,  to  say  nothing  of  the  piquant  summer  tarts.  But,  from  the 
commercial  point  of  view,  bush  fruits  are  to  be  regarded  as  the 
pump  and  plank  that  saved  the  sinking  ship.  The  elders  amongst 
us  can  remember  when  orcharding  was  rapidly  declining  in  this 
country,  and  many  of  the  Kentish  gardens  were  being  converted 
into  arable.  The  prospect  at  that  time  was  of  the  extinction  of 
commercial  fruit  culture  in  this  country.  But  the  industry  revived, 
and  the  bush  fruits  played  a most  important  part  in  the  revival,  for 
they  indicated  the  way  of  securing  immediate  returns  from  grounds 
planted  with  large  fruits  that. required  time  to  gather  force.  The 
general  planting  of  small  fruits  in  the  spaces  between  apples,  pears, 
and  plums  is  a modern  practice  that  not  only  augments  the  total  of 
the  returns,  but  ensures  immediate  return  of  at  least  something  to 
pay  interest  on  capital ; and,  moreover,  has  in  it  such  an  element  of 
certainty  that  when  there  is  no  great  prize  forthcoming  there  is  at 
least  a safeguard  against  an  utter  blank.  The  bush  fruits  have 
lessened  the  uncertainty  and  augmented  the  reality  of  fruit  farming 
while  they  have  acquired  increased  importance  in  gardens  by  reason 
of  their  usefulness  and  ready  adaptation  to  the  most  diverse  con- 
ditions. 

Strawberries  make  a poor  figure  in  our  reports.  Not  for  many 
years  past  has  the  crop  so  generally  failed.  The  drought  of  last 
year  prevented  the  production  of  good  runners,  and  the  rainy 
autumn  prevented  perfect  ripening  of  the  crowns,  and  the  long 
winter  and  cold  spring  lessened  the  capabilities  of  plants  that  were 
in  a suitable  condition  for  productiveness.  The  leading  varieties 
appear  to  be  Yicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  President,  Keen’s 
Seedling,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  and  Sir  Charles  Napier.  The  »ood  old 
British  Queen  is  as  good  as  ever,  but  appears  to  have  suffered  much 
jroin  the  drought  of  1885,  and  hence  wo  have  not  heard  much  of 
it  this  season.  . The  samples  we  have  met  with  have  been  mostly 
smallish,  deficient  of  colour,  but  perfect  in  flavour,  and  compelling 
the  customary  exclamations. 

. Tlie  general  lesson  of  the  fruit  crops  is  that  those  who  are 
interested  in  fruits,  whether  for  business  or  pleasure,  would  do  well 
not  to  put  all  the  eggs  in  one  basket.  There  is  much  fruit  in  the 
land,  but  not  overmuch  of  any  one  fruit  in  particular. 


Paris  Exhibition,  1889,  is  to  be  disfigured  with  a tower  1000 
ridiculus’.,  ’ We  ima,guie’  mU8fc  be  eXilcfcly  the  “height  of’the 


. if  uEaICAN  AlOE  {AHaVe  Americ<*na),  now  flowering  in  conservator 
ot  xt.H.b.,  was  sent  up  from  Ohatsworth  to  adorn  the  exhibition  on  tli 
occasion  of  the  last  Indian  reception. 

A New  Periodical  devoted  to  Forestry  is  proposed  in  con 

been  an  ^ Scottl8.h  Arboricultural  Society,  andPa  committee  hai 
been  appointed  to  consider  plans  and  prospects. 

noi.u!dFrAT\0^  op’  Bwu.  Horticultural  Societies  has  ap 
SecrJtar?Tn^Cr  re/oe'ePre8ld^nt-  ilud  M'  Lubbers,  of  Brussels 
lately  Seised!  r°°m  °e  l rofod3or  M°rrcn  and  M.  A.  Vorsohuffelt 


Yorkshire  Natuealists’  Union  Fungus  Foray  will  take  plaoo 
September  30. 

Shrewsbury  Horticultural  Exhibition  had  some  strong 
features.  In  the  fruit  tent  there  was  a run  of  70  yards  of  grapes.  On 
the  first  day  of  the  show  the  visitors  numbered  10,000  ; on  the  second 
day  there  were  37,000  visitors  before  four  p.m.  ; how  many  after 
that  hour  we  do  not  know,  as  we  could  not  stay  to  count  them. 

Dodder  on  Potatoes  ! ! ! Is  this  to  be  endured  ? It  is  somewhat 
of  a shock  that  it  must  be  believed,  but  we  are  resolved  to  treat  it  with 
the  same  contempt  as  we  treated  the  potato  beetle.  It  is  now  well 
known  that  our  resolute  behaviour  kept  that  beast  away,  and  dodder 
must  be  averted  by  similar  aversion. 

The  Great  Oak  that  was  fashioned  into  a ship,  and  lay  embedded 
in  the  soil  at  Brigg  for  some  three  thousand  years,  has  irs  match  in 
one  discovered  in  the  bed  of  the  Rhone  at  La  Balme,  which  is  now 
being  prepared  for  public  exhibition  in  the  principal  cities  of  Europe. 
The  length  of  the  trunk  is  101  feet,  circumference  at  the  level  of  the 
soil  20  feet.  The  age  is  estimated  at  400  to  450  years. 

The  Weather  has  taken  the  course  anticipated  in  our  notes  of 
July  31  (p.  440)  and  August 7 (p.  456),  and  the  crops  of  all  kinds  have 
been  much  benefited,  while,  as  regards  the  harvest,  the  recent  bril- 
liant weather  has  aided  it  materially.  There  are  signs  of  changes  at 
hand,  but  they  at  present  promise  to  be  of  a somewhat  trivial  cha- 
racter, and  likriy  to  help  rather  than  hinder  the  work  of  the  season. 

Annual  Trade  Sales  of  heaths,  greenhouse  plants,  &c.,  are  an- 
nounced by  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  to  be  held  as  follows  : 
September  14,  Burnt  Ash  Nurseries,  Lee  ; September  15,  Lea  Bridge 
Nurseries,  L^yon;  September  16,  Brunswick  Nursery,  Tottenham; 
September  17,  Ernglands  Nursery,  Sidcup ; September  18,  Dyson’s 
Lane  Nursery,  Edmonton. 

Potatoes  as  a farm  crop  have  varied  but  little  in  respect  of  the 
acreage  devoted  to  them  in  the  list  few  years.  In  Great  Britain,  in 
the  year  1884,  there  were  565,048  acres  occupied  with  potatoes ; in 
1885,  543,131 : in  1886,  553,990.  Between  1884  and  1886  the  difference 
is  2 per  cent.  Iu  the  same  run  of  years  the  difference  in  wheat  is  over 
14  per  cent. , the  acreage  having  decreased  from  2,677,038  in  1884  to 
2,286,064  in  1886. 

The  Origin  of  the  Trowbridge  Flower  Show  is  a matter  of 
some  interest.  The  Mechanics’  Institute  was  in  debt  to  the  amount  of 
£40,  and  a flower  show  was  held  to  raise  the  wind.  The  result  was 
payment  of  the  debt  and  a balance  of  about  £100  to  the  good.  The 
show  has  been  continued  annually  for  37  years,  and  at  the  one  held  on 
the  18th  inst.  the  visitors  numbered  14,000.  During  the  past  23  years 
Mr.  James  Huntley,  corn  merchant,  Trowbridge,  has  acted  as  honorary 
secretary,  and  his  friends  are  of  opinion  that  his  good  work  should 
have  substantial  recognition.  Trowbridge  will  know  what  to  do,  and 
will  do  it  well. 

Ebriate  Bees  are  not  recognised  in  any  statutes  against  drunken- 
ness, but  here  is  a case  suggestive  of  new  points  for  the  study  of  local 
optionists,  and  illustrative  of  Hood’s  notion  of  an  “ unfortunate 
bee-ing.”  At  Lambeth  Police  Court  a man  employed  in  a wine  and 
cordial  warehouse  applied  to  Mr.  Chance,  the  magistrate,  for  defence 
against  the  assaults  of  bees  that  came  from  a place  near  by,  where 
hives  are  kept.  These  bees,  it  appears,  are  attracted  by  the  cordials 
and  spirits,  and  the  complainant  cannot  get  on  with  his  work  without 
being  stung  aud  otherwise  interrupted.  Mr.  Chance  remarked  with 
regret  that  bees  are  not  regarded  by  the  law  as  ferocious  animals, 
therefore  he  could  not  make  an  order  to  have  them  muzzled,  tied  up, 
or  in  any  way  put  under  restraint.  The  applicant  became  eloquent  on 
the  sharpness  of  their  sting,  and  said  the  only  satisfaction  he 
could  obtain  was  by  killing  them,  and  that  was  a troublesome  business. 
Mr.  Chance  delicately  proposed  that  the  sufferer  should  wear  a bee 
dress,  a wire  mask,  and  suitable  gloves,  and  he  appeared  about  to 
recommend  a complete  diver’s  costume,  with  helmet  aDd  cyclopean  eye, 
when  the  applicant  began  to  perceive  that  the  magistrate  was  not 
master  of  the  subject,  aud  so  he  returned  thanks  for  the  excellent 
advice  given  him,  and  went  back  to  the  spirits  and  cordials  and  torment- 
ing bees.  Possibly,  if  he  would  take  no  notice  of  the  bees  they  would 
take  no  notice  of  him,  and,  being  soon  fuddled,  they  would  be  reduced 
to  a condition  of  maundering  amiability. 

Ceylon  Tea  is  the  subject  of  various  inquiries  and  speculations, 
and  the  question  of  the  introduction  of  the  tea  plant  to  the  island  is 
one  of  special  interest.  In  the  Times  of  August  23  appear  two  letters 
that  may  be  regarded  as  of  historical  importance.  In  one  of  them,  by 
George  de  Worms,  of  Milton  Park,  Egham,  occurs  the  following  state- 
ment: “My  late  uncle,  Mr.  Maurice  B.  Worms,  brought  the  first  tea 
plants  from  China  to  Ceylon  in  September,  1841,  and  formed  a nursery 
of  them  on  bis  estates  at  Puselawa  ( vide  Sir  J.  Emerson  Tennent’s 
‘ Ceylon,  vol.  2,  chap.  vii.).  Samples  of  the  tea  grown  there  were 
often  sent  by  Mr.  M.  B.  Worms  to  friends  in  England  and  found  to  be 
excellent.  The  other  letter,  signed  E.  F.  Gcpp,  High  Easter  Vicar- 
age, says  : “ 1 was  residing  in  Ceylon  during  the  years  1842-45,  and  it 
was  in  the  ea,rly  part  of  the  year  1843,  when  I was  living  at  Nowera  Elba 
with  my  pupils  (one  of  whom  was  Mr.  Laurence  Oliphant)  that  I olearod 
about  half  an  acre  of  jungle  land  at  the  back  of  Sir  A.  Oliphunt’s  house 
for  the  reception  of  a score  or  so  of  tea  plants  whioh  had  boen  for- 
warded from  China  to  the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Peradeuiya,  by  way  of 
experiment.  The  director,  fearing  that  the  temperature  of  Kandy 
would  prove  to  be  too  hot  for  the  plants,  sent  them  up  to  me,  and  1 
think  that  I may  fairly  claim  to  be  the  first  tea  planter  in  Ceylon. 

1 110  eite  which  1 selected  was  at  an  elevation  of  about  6,300  feet.  The 
trees  were  flourishing  when  I left  the  island  in  1845,  and  I heard  of 
their  welfare  some  few  years  afterwards,  bub  whether  or  not  they  are  in 
existence  at  the  present  time  1 cannot  tell.” 


Au  oust  aS,  1886. 
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The  thirty-seventh  annual  exhibition  of  this  uooiety  took  plaoo,  as  usual, 
in  a laruu  field,  immediately  contiguous  to  the  railway  station,  on  the  above 
date.  It  was,  in  all  re  pects,  a very  fine  show.  Mr.  Iggulden,  of  Merston 
House  Gardens,  Frome,  who  was  present  as  an  exhibitor,  stated  that  it  was  a 
finer  show  than  the  one  at  Taunton  Deane  the  week  before,  an  opinion  we  are 
prepared  to  endorse.  Flower  shows  are  very  numerous  in  the  Trowbridge 
district,  but  if  tine  weather  favours  them  they  appear  to  pay.  On  this  occa- 
sion the  gate  money  amounted  to  over  £300,  and  all  that  is  furnished  as 
attractive  forces  are  a good  show,  good  mumo,  and  a few  fireworks,  and  these 
serve  to  draw  a very  large  company.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  James 
Huntley,  the  esteemed  hon.  secretary,  has  held  this  office  for  the  spaoe  of  23 
years.  In  common  with  other  Wist  of  England  towns,  that  of  Trowbridge 
makes  itself  look  very  gay  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  show.  Triumphal  arohes 
are  erected  at  various  points  by  subscriptions  among  the  townspeople,  and 
many  shopkeepers  decorate  the  fronts  of  their  places  of  budnesB  in  a very 
tasteful  manner,  anil  Hags  are  abundantly  displayed.  A thorough  holiday  is 
observed,  and  the  duty  of  attending  the  flower  show  appears  to  be  felt  and 
acted  upon  by  all  classes.  There  is  an  excellent  working  committee,  and  the 
whole  proceedings  pass  off  in  a harmonious  and  satisfactory  manner. 

Several  large  tents  are  required  to  accommodate  the  exhibits.  The 
princpal  one  accommodated  the  main  of  the  classes  in  the  division  open  to  all. 
The  exhibits  were  both  numerous  and  good.  The  'uchsias,  for  which  Trow- 
bridge is  famous,  were  truly  wonderful  ; and  the  flowering  plants  throughout 
were  both  good  aud  very  bright.  Oue  imp  irtant  particular  is  lackiug — a m re 
effective  arrangement;  it  is  the  practice  at  Trowbridge  to  put  the  splendid 
Bpicimen  fuch-ias  at  one  end  of  the  tent,  instead  of  in  the  middle,  and  where 
there  should  be  tall  plants  dwarf  ones  are  found.  A kind  of  traditional 
method  of  arrangement  is  followed  year  after  year,  and  this  appears  to  be  as 
unalterable  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  Some  day  it  will  be 
broken  through,  and  a real  commencement  at  effective  arrangement  attempted  ; 
the  sooner  the  better,  for  it  is  a pity  to  see  fiae  plants,  worthy  of  a place  on 
the  grassy  slopes  of  the  Regent’s  Park  tent,  reduced  in  importance  by 
incongruous  grouping. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 

The  leading  class  for  these  required  nine  flowering,  in  distinct  varieties,  and 
here  Mr.  J.  F.  Mould,  nurseryman,  Pewsey,  Wilts,  was  first  with  a good  lot, 
consisting  of  Allamanda  Hendersoni,  A.  nobilis,  Dipladenias  amabilis  and 
Brearleyana,  Clerodendron  Balfourianum,  Erica  Aitonia  turgida,  E.  Marnock- 
iana.  E.  Austiniana,  and  Ixora  Pilgrimi ; second,  Mr.  J.  Matthews,  gardener 
to  W.  R.  Brown,  Esq  , Trowbridge,  whose  best  plants  were  Bougainvillea 
glabra,  Clerodendron  Balfourianum,  Erica  Aitonia  turgida,  E.  Marnockiana, 
and  Allamanda  nobilis  ; third,  Mr.  Geo.  Tucker,  gardener  to  Major  W.  P. 
Clark,  Trowbridge.  Ia  the  amateurs’  division  Mr.  G.  Tucker  had  the  best 
six,  putting  up  good  specimens  of  Stephanotis  floribunda,  Aathurium  Scherze- 
rianuum  Veitchi,  Rondeletia  speciosa  major,  Statice  profusa,  Ixora  Fraseri, 
and  Bougainvillea  glabra  ; second,  Mr.  H.  Pocock,  gardener  to  J.  P.  Hadeo, 
Esq.,  Trowbridge,  with  good  specimens  of  Ixora  coccinea,  Stephanotis  flori- 
bunda Ixora  Williamsi,  and  Dipladenia  amabilis  ; third,  Mr.  Matthews.  The 
latter  had  the  best  three,  staging  Allamanda  Hendersoni,  Ixora  Pilgrimi,  and 
Erica  McNabiana;  second,  Mr.  Geo.  Pym,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Gouldsworth, 
Trowbridge,  with  Stephanotis  floribunda,  Cattleya  Loddigesi,  and  Miltonia 
Clowesi  ; third,  Mr.  H.  Pocock.  The  best  specimen  plant  displaying  superior 
cultivation  was  a nice  piece  of  Cattleya  Loddigesi,  shown  by  Mr.  G Pym  • 
Mr.  Fred  Parry,  Shirehampton,  Bristol,  coming  second  with  a good  piece  of 
Pilumna  nobilis.  The  best  new  or  rare  plant  was  a capital  piece  of  Croton 
Bergmanni,  shown  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Mould  ; Mr.  C.  Richman,  gardener  to  G.  L. 
Palmer,  Esq.,  Trowbridge,  being  second  with  Cattleya  Dominiana.  The  best  six 
heaths  came  from  Mr.  J.  Matthews,  small,  but  fairly  grown  and  flowered,  Mr. 
J.  F.  Mould  being  second,  but  the  prizes  are  not  good  enough  to  ensure  large 
Specimens. 

Gloxinias  were  good  for  the  late  season  of  the  year.  Mr.  G.  Richman  had 
the  best  six  ; Mr.  J.  Hiscox,  gardener  to  H.  B.  Rodway,  Esq.,  Trowbridge, 
b-dDg  second.  Achimenes  were  small,  but  Dicely  grown  and  flowered.  Mr. 
G.  Tucker  was  first,  and  Mr.  H.  P.  cock  second. 

Tuberous  rooted  begonias  were  a feature  of  considerable  importance,  the 
plants  small,  but  nicely  grown  and  flowered  ; another  season  we  shall  hope  to 
see  larger  specimens.  The  six  best  single  varieties  led  to  equal  first  prizes 
being  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Durb;n,  gardener  to  J.  Treadwell,  E-q.,  Bath,  and 
Mr.  A.  A.  Walters,  florist,  Bath  ; Ur.  F.  W.  Coats,  Salisbury,  being  awarded 
a third  prize.  Messrs.  Tredwell  and  Walters  were  also  equal  first  with  six 
double  varieties  ; Mr.  W.  Jordan,  Steeple  Ashton,  being  third.  Petunias  in 
pots  are  always  a very  fine  feature,  and  the  plants  are  trained  to  oval  wire 
trellises,  and  present  to  view  a large  mass  of  flowers  facing  one  way.  The  plants 
are  alwajs  well-grown  and  flowered,  and  the  varieties  distinguished  by 
excellent  quality.  The  best  came  from  Mr.  W.  Mattock,  gardener  to  J.  G. 
Foley,  Esq.,  Limpley,  Stoke  ; the  Rev.  C.  C.  Layard  being  second.  Cocks- 
combs were  also  nicely  shown,  the  best  comiDg  from  Mr.  W.  Tylee,  Bath. 
Messrs.  Mattock  and  Layard  were  first  and  second  with  six  verbenas  in  pots, 
and  these,  like  the  petunias,  are  trained  to  wire  trellises,  and  are  always  well 
grown  and  bloomed, 

Mr.  Tucker  had  the  best  eight  plants  of  zonal  pelargoniums,  staging 
admirably  grown  and  flowered  specimens  of  the  Rev.  Atkinson,  Eva,  Presi- 
dent, Matilda,  Mrs.  J.  Gibson,  Sophia  Birkin,  Mrs.  Strutt,  and  Lizzie  Birch  ; 
second,  Mr.  H.  Pocock.  The  best  six  variegated  came  from  Mr.  Pocock  ; Mr. 
P.  R.  Butler,  Devizes,  having  the  best  four  specimens.  Balsams  were  good 
also. 

Foliaged  plants  were  shown  in  groups  of  nine,  and  here  Mr.  J.  F.  Mould  was 
again  first,  having  good  specimens  of  Croton  Johannis,  C.  Andreanus,  C.  Queen 
Victoria,  C.  Sunset,  and  C.  majestioum,  Dracaena  Shepherdi,  Cycas  revoluta. 
Cocos  Weddelliana,  and  Kentia  FosteriaDa  ; second,  Mr.  W.  C.  Drummond, 
nurseryman,  Bath,  whose  leading  plants  were  Latania  borbonica,  Cycas 
revoluta,  Thrinax  elegans,  &c.  Coleus  were  decidedly  good.  Mr.  J.  Matthews 
had  the  best  six,  finely  grown  and  bloomed  ; Mr.  G.  Pym  being  second.  The 
leading  varieties  were  Mrs.  Sherriff,  Lady  Dacre,  Pantorium,  Lovely,  Princess 
of  Teck,  and  Mrs.  Simpson.  The  second  lot  was  good  also,  and  two  equal 
third  prizes  were  awarded. 

Ferns  and  musses  were  shown  in  groups  of  fifteen,  but  owing  to  lack  of  space 
they  were  very  inconveniently  crowded  tcgbtber.  Mr.  George  Tucker  hart  the 
best  lot,  medium-  sized,  well-grown,  and  bright,  the  leadit  g ipecimens  being 
Asplenium  nidus  avis,  Dicbsonia  Antarctica,  two  flue  plants  ol  Gymnogramma 
Suiphurea,  G.  chrysophylla,  and  a beautiiul  silvery  form  of  G.  cnsiata, 


Davallia  Mooreana,  D.  Canariensis,  &c.  ; aeoond,  Mr.  J.  Coke,  gardener  to 
A.  P.  Stanoomb,  E<q.,  Trowbridge,  and  a very  good  second  too;  equal  third 
prizes  boiug  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  Clack,  gardener  to  E.  C.  E.  Colston,  Esq  , 
Round  way  Park,  Devizes,  and  Mr.  H.  Pocock.  Caladiums  wore  fairly  well 
shown. 

But  such  fuchsias  ! Where  else  can  suoh  plants  be  Been  ? Mr.  James  Lye, 
of  Market  Lavington,  was  not  exhibiting  on  the  occasion ; hut  Mr.  J. 
Matthews  staged  six  plants  of  such  prodigious  size  and  splendid  finish  that  it 
is  difficult  to  think  better  were  ever  before  seen  at  Trowbridge.  The  plants  were 
fully  eight  feet  in  height,  five  feet  through,  and  feathered  with  flowering 
branches  quite  down  over  the  pots.  The  varieties  were:  dark,  Charming, 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Hay,  and  Duel’s  Favourite  ; light,  Beauty  of  Trowbridge,  Seed- 
ling, and  Marchioness  of  Bath,  with  white  corolla  and  red  tube  and  sepals. 
Second,  Mr.  H.  Pocock  with  Bountiful,  Duel’s  Favourite,  aud  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Hay,  dark  varieties ; and  Beauty  of  Wilts,  Rose  of  Cmtille,  and  Beauty  of 
Trowbridge,  light.  Mr.  Matthews  had  the  best  four,  also  consisting  of:  dark, 
D iel’s  Favourite  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Hay  ; light,  Rose  of  Castillo  and  Arabella, 
second,  Mr.  G.  Tucker;  third,  Mr.  H.  Pocock.  It  is  impossible  to  do  ample 
justice  by  any  description  to  the  superb  quality  of  the  plautg  shown  by  Mr, 
Matthews. 

Amateurs  and  cottagers  also  contributed  fuchsias.  In  the  amateurs’  depart- 
ment. Mr.  H.  Perkins  had  the  best  four  plants  ; in  the  cottagers’  division,  Mr,  F. 
Slade,  Hilperton  Marsh,  was  first  wnh  the  same  number  of  plants.  Cottagers’ 
pelargoniums  wore  v ‘ry  good  also. 

Cut  Flowers — Dah  1 as  are  always  a good  feature  a’  Trnwb  idge.  In  <he 
opeu  class  tor  twenty-four  varieties  Messrs  K-ynes,  Williams,  an  l Co,, 
nurserymen,  Salisbury  were  first  with  finely-developed  blooms  or  Heory 
Wa.ton,  Burgundy,  Muriel,  Victor,  Illuminator,  Harry  K ith,  C Ionian, 
Imperial,  R >sy  M wo,  James  Cocker,  Royal  Queeu,  William  R**liog-,  Henry 
Bond,  Joseph  Ashby,  Tbornas  Hobos,  Harry  furrier,  John  Wyar.%  Mrs.  P. 
Wyndham,  Sir  O.  Mills,  Mrs.  Geo.  Paul,  0,  G Wyat’,  Primrose  Perfecti  d, 
Mrs.  Gladstone,  and  a Seedling;  second,  Mr.  Thomas  Hobbs,  Lower  Easton, 
Bristol.  Mr.  G.  Humphries,  Chippenham,  had  the  best  twelve;  Mr.  fl.  Bush, 
Bath,  being  second.  Messrs.  Keynes  and  Co.  bad  the  best  twelve  fancy 
varieties,  staging  capital  blooms  of  Geie'y,  Pelican,  Sport  from  Gaiety, 
Seedling,  Henry  Eokford,  Mrs.  Saunders,  Rebecca,  Hercules,  John  F rbes, 
Rev.  J.  B.  W.  Camm,  Salamander,  and  Miss  Letty  Large  ; second,  Mr.  G. 
Humphries.  First-class  certificates  of  merit  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Keynes 
and  Co.  for  Victor,  a very  fine  marone  self;  Deflance,  pale  scarlet  s-lf,  very 
fine  petal  and  outline  ; and  Colonist,  a novel  and  distinct  re  flexed  fl  >wer  of 
the  show  class,  fawn  flashed  with  mageata,  each  petal  having  a distiact  wire 
edge  of  magenta-purple.  The  best  twelve  roses,  three  blooms  of  ea  :h,  came  from 
Mr.  John  Mattock,  New  Headington  Nursery,  Oxford,  who  had- xcsllent  blooms 
of  Maurice  Bernardin,  Niphetos,  Horace  Vernet,  Merveille  de  Lyn,  Ouchess  of 
Bedford,  La  France,  Emile  Haus  berg,  Catherine  Mermet,  Madame  Victor  Verdier, 
Perle  des  Jardins,  and  Marie  Van  Houtte  ; second,  S.  P.  Budd>  Esq,  Bath. 
Mr.  Mattock  also  had  the  best  twenty-four  varieties  single  blooms,  his  leading 
flowers  being  Horace  Vernet,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Alfred  C domb,  Ionocenta 
Pirola,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Le  Havre,  Marie  Verdier,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Charles 
Darwin,  Duchess  of  Teck,  Catherine  Mermet,  Jeanne  Ducher.  &c.  ; second, 
Messrs.  Geo.  Coding  and  Sou,  Bath.  Asters  were  wonderfully  fine  and 
very  numerous.  Ia  the  amateurs’  class  the  best  twenty-four  blooms  of  quilled 
asters  came  from  Mr.  G.  S.  Walters  , Caine,  aud  Mrs.  Jones,  Batb,  both  being 
so  good  that  it  was  difficult  indeed  to  separate  them.  Mr.  J.  Morgan,  gardener 
to  Major  Scott,  Reigate,  was  first  with  twenty-four  French  asters,  showing  a 
very  flue  lot  indeed,  Mr.  Jones  being  second,  and  Mr.  H.  Pocock  was  awarded 
an  extra  prize.  In  the  open  class  Mr.  A.  A.  Walters  was  first  wuh  a splendid 
lot  of  twenty-four  quilled  asters  ; Mr.  W.  J.  Jones,  gardener  to  J.  S.  P >pe, 
Esq.,  Bath,  being  second.  Mr.  Jones  had  the  best  twenty-four  French  asters  : 
Mr.  T.  Salter,  Lark  Hall,  Bath,  being  second.  Verbenas,  punponand  single 
dahlias,  blooms  of  olematis,  &e  , were  all  good.  Messrs.  Keynes  and  Co.’s 
first  prize  lot  of  twelve  bunches  of  pompon  dahlias  were  admirable  examples 
of  good  varieties. 

Mr.  IgguldeD,  The  Gardens,  Marstm  H mse,  Frome,  had  the  best  twenty- 
four  bunches  of  cut  flowers,  mait  ly  orchids  and  stove  aud  greenhouse 
subjects,  a very  good  lot  indeed  ; Mr.  F,  Perry,  Shirehampton,  boiug  a good 
second.  Holly  hocks  in  cut  blooms,  gladioli,  pansies,  carnations  aud  picotees, 
&o.,  were  all  in  creditable  form. 

The  best  centrepiece  for  table  decoration  came  from  Mr.  T.  E.  Hill,  West, 
bury.  Mr.  C.  Young  had  the  best,  c-utrepieoe  of  wild  flowers;  Mr  E.  T.  Mill 
being  second.  Mr.  M.  Hookings,  Clittoo,  had  the  be-t  hand  bouquet  ; Mr.  G. 
Garraway,  Bristol,  being  second.  Mr.  Durbin  bad  the  best  memorial  wreath  ; 
Mr.  G.  Garraway  berng  second. 

Special  prizes  were  offered  for  twenty-four  species  of  wild  flowers  collected 
within  twelve  miles  of  Trowbridge,  and  a good  competition  ensued.  Mr.  J. 
Shellard,  Coombe  Hay,  was  first ; and  Miss  Mann,  Trowbridge,  second.  Mr. 
G.  Garraway  had  the  best  collection  of  twelve  hardy  annuals,  Mr.  F.  Perry 
beiDg  second. 

Fruit. — In  the  class  for  ten  varieties,  pines  excluded,  Mr.  A.  Miller, 
gardener  to  W.  H.  LoDg,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Rood  Ashton,  Trowbridge,  was  first 
with  very  good  Black  Hamburgh  and  Foster's  Seedling  grapes,  Violetta 
Hative  and  Hale’s  Early  peaches,  Brown  Turkey  figs.  Moor  Park  apricots, 
plums,  melon,  &c. ; second,  Mr.  H.  Prosser,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Laverton, 
E,q.,  Westbury,  with  a somewhat  poor  collection.  The  first  prize  for  a pine- 
apple fell  to  Mr.  W.  IgguldeD.  The  best  two  bunches  of  black  grapes,  any 
variety  not  Muscat,  came  from  Mr.  C.  Warden,  gardeoerto  SirF.  H.  Bathurst, 
Bart,,  Clarendon  Park,  Salisbury,  with  very  good  Black  Hamburgh  ; Messrs. 
D.  Evry  and  Sons,  Bath,  being  Becond  with  Alicante.  The  best  two  bunches 
of  white  grapes,  Dot  Muscat,  were  Buckland  Sweetwater,  well  coloured,  from 
Mr.  A.  Youog,  gardener  to  B.  Thomas,  Erq.,  Bristol ; Mr.  Iggulden  was  second 
with  Foster’s  Seedling,  rather  small  in  the  berry.  In  the  Black  Muscat  olass 
Mr.  H.  Clack,  Roundway  Park,  was  first  with  fairly  good  Madresfield  Court ; 
Mr.  Iggulden  being  second  with  the  same  variety,  rather  small  in  the  bunch. 
Mr.  Iggulden  had  the  best  two  bunches  of  White  Muscats,  very  good  in  all 
respects;  Mr.  J.  Loosemore,  gardener  to  W.  Cowper,  Esq.,  Clifton,  being 
second. 

Peaches  were  well  shown.  The  best  six  came  from  Mr.  T.  King,  The 
Gardens,  Devizes  Castle,  who  had  a very  good  lot  of  Dr.  Hogg  ; Mr.  F.  Kevil, 
BookiDgton,  bring  second  with  unnamed  fruit.  Mr.  Iggulden  bad  the  best  six 
nectarines,  staging  a very  fine  dish  of  Lord  Napier  ; Mr.  T.  King  coming 
second  with  a good  dish  of  BJgowan. 

Melons,  cherries,  apples,  and  pears  were  shown  in  large  numbers  and 
generally  good.  The  leadii  g sorts  of  culinary  apples  were  Lord  Soffidd, 
New  Hawihomden,  Empeinr  Alexander,  Warner’s  K tig,  and  Tower  of 
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Olsniis.  Tho'.besfc  dossort  apples,  Beauty  of  Bath,  Red  Astrachan,  Juneating, 
Quarrondon,  and  Wornoator  Poarmain.  The  best  dessert  pears  were  Bon 
Chretien,  Jargonelle,  Windsor,  and  Mumford  ligg.  Some  very  handsome 
fruits  of  Apple  Beauty  of  Bath  wero  shown  by  Messrs.  George  Cooling  and 
Sons,  of  Bath  ; a very  pretty  fruit  indeed,  good  in  flavour,  and  as  early  as 
Juneating. 

The  vegetables  and  roots  shown  by  oottagers,  gardeners,  amateurs,  and 
market  gardeners  wero  fine  throughout,  and  the  task  of  judging  must  have 
been  a very  onerous  one.  In  the  oottagers’  division  there  was  a class  for  a 
baskot  of  potatoes  of  various  kinds,  and  these  were  shown  in  large  shallow 
boxes,  not  in  baskets,  and  in  one  of  these  we  counted  as  many  as  thirty-eight 
varieties — something  for  a cottager  to  grow,  but  many  of  them  would  really 
be  of  worthless  character.  It  is  a pity  the  matter  is  not  simplified  by  con- 
fining the  exhibits  to  six  varieties  only. 

After  the  judging  was  over  the  censors,  about  thirty  in  number,  were 
entertained  at  luncheon  by  the  committee,  under  the  presidency  of  A.  P. 
Stancomb,  Esq.,  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  and  some  loyal  and  complimentary 
toaBts  were  duly  drank  and  honoured. 


HEADING  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

August  25. 

This  old-established  sooiety  held  its  annual  autumn  show  on  the  above 
date  within  the  picturesque  ruins  of  Reading  Abbey,  which  may  be  utilised 
to  advantage  for  exhibitions  of  this  character.  There  were  several  good 
features,  the  most  important  being  the  fruit  and  vegetables,  whioh  were  staged 
in  plenty  and  of  unusually  fine  quality.  There  was,  however,  a decided 
falling  off  in  the  plant  classes,  this  being,  in  our  opinion,  due  to  the  prizes  not 
being  sufficiently  valuable  to  bring  together  strong  competition.  Cut  flowers 
were  exhibited  largely  and  in  excellent  condition,  especially  the  asters,  which 
were  noticeable  for  superb  form,  large  size,  and  bright  colouring. 

Fruit,  as  mentioned  above,  formed  a conspicuous  foature,  and  in  almost 
all  the  classes  there  was  keen  competition.  In  the  class  for  eight  dishes, 
distinct  kinds,  Mr.  Goodman,  gardener  to  C.  Hammersley,  Bourne  End,  came 
first  with  an  excellent  collection,  comprising  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  grapes,  Old  Windsor  pear  (well  coloured),  Dr.  Hogg  peach,  Victory 
of  Bristol  melon,  Humboldt  nectarine,  Brown  Turkey  fig,  and  Shipley  apricot ; 
the  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  Ashby,  gardener  to  W.  Fanning,  Esq.,  Whit- 
church, who  also  staged  a fine  collection,  in  which  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and 
Black  Hamburgh  grapes  made  a good  figure  ; Mr.  Howe,  gardener  to  Sir  R. 
Sutton,  Bart.,  Benham  Park,  came  third,  exhibiting  a splendid  Queen  pine- 
apple. For  six  dishes  Mr.  Richards  occupied  first  position,  and  exhibited  in 
first-rate  condition  Black  Hamburgh  grape,  Hero  of  Lockinge  melon,  Moor 
Park  apricot,  Brunswick  fig,  A’Bec  peach,  and  Pitmaston  Orange  nectarine ; the 
second  award  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  Lockie,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  G.  0. 
Fitzgerald,  Windsor;  and  the  third  prize  went  to  Mr.  Jennings,  Farnborough, 
who  had  good  fruits  of  Crawford’s  Early  peach. 

Grapes  were  presented  in  unusually  fine  condition,  few  inferior  clusters 
being  noticsd.  For  three  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Mr.  Bowerman, 
gardener  to  C.  Hoare,  Esq.,  Hackwood  Park,  was  a good  first,  his  bunches 
being  heavy,  well-coloured,  and  the  berries  large  ; Mr.  Turton,  gardener  to 
J.  Hargreaves,  E-q.,  Maiden  Erleigh,  and  Mr.  Ashby  were  second  and  third 
respectively.  There  was  sharp  competition  for  three  bunches  of  Muscats,  Mr. 
Cakebread  taking  the  lead  with  fine  well-coloured  clusters ; Mr.  Maher, 
gardener  to  A.  Waterhouse,  Esq.,  Tattendon,  was  second,  and  Mr.  Robinson 
third.  In  the  class  for  bunches  of  any  other  white  variety,  Mr.  Kneller, 
gardener  to  W.  Portal,  Esq.,  headed  the  prize  list  with  Buokland  Sweetwater  ; 
Mr.  Wells,  gardener  to  R.  Ravenhill,  Esq.,  Winkfield,  came  second  with  the 
same  variety ; and  Mr.  H.  Cakebread,  who  showed  Foster’s  Seedling,  was 
placed  third.  The  last-mentioned  exhibitor  occupied  the  post  of  honour  for 
three  bunches  of  any  black  grape  except  Black  Hamburgh,  exhibiting  in 
splendid  condition  Madresfield  Court;  Mr.  Wells  was  second  with  Cooper’s 
Black,  a large- berried  variety ; and  Mr.  Ashby  third. 

Peaches,  nectarines,  apricots,  and  plums  were  exhibited  in  plenty,  and  the 
quality  was  of  a high  order.  For  six  peaches,  any  variety,  Mr.  Ashby  showed 
superb  fruits  of  Grosse  Mignonne,  and  was  placed  first ; Mr.  Best,  gardener 
to  C.  Chute,  Esq.,  was  second  with  Red  Magdalene ; and  Mr.  Jennings  third 
with  Crawford’s  Early.  In  the  class  for  six  nectarines  the  premier  place 
was  occupied  by  Mr.  Cox,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Alexander,  Calcot  Park,  who  had 
Victoria;  Mr-  Howe  showed  the  Pineapple  nectarine,  and  was  adjudged  the 
second  prize  ; Mr.  Goodman  third  with  Dryden.  Mr.  Howe,  Mr.  Robinson, 
and  Mr.  Goodman  were  the  prizetakers,  in  the  order  of  their  names,  in  the 
class  for  six  apricots,  all  exhibiting  Moor  Park.  For  nine  figs  Mr.  Lockie 
was  first  and  Mr.  Best  was  second.  For  three  dishes  of  plums,  distinct  varieties, 
Mr.  Goodman  showed  Kirke’s,  Washington,  and  Jefferson,  and  was  placed 
first;  Mr.  Palmer  and  Mr.  Howe  were  second  and  third  respectively.  Apples 
were  shown  to  advantage,  Mr.  Turton  coming  first  in  the  class  for  six  dishes 
of  dessert  kinds,  Mr.  Paxton  second,  and  Mr.  R.  Webb  third.  In  the  corre- 
sponding class  for  culinary  kinds  the  prizetakers  were  Mr.  Turton,  Mr. 
Howe,  and  Mr.  Hinton,  in  the  order  of  their  names.  For  three  dishes  of 
pears  the  first  place  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Richards,  the  second  prize  going  to 
Mr.  Paxton,  and  the  third  to  Mr.  Hermon,  gardener  to  F.  Skurray,  Esq., 
Reading.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  stewing  pears  Mr.  Turton  was  first, 
Mr.  Paxton  second,  and  Mr.  Read,  gardener  to  F.  Wilder,  Esq.,  Purley,  third. 
In  the  class  for  miscellaneous  Mr.  Mortimer,  Farnham,  came  first,  showing  a large 
basket  of  Sutton’s  Imperial  green  flesh  melon  ; Mr.  Goodman  second  with  a 
varied  assortment  of  fruits  ; and  Mr.  Read  third. 

Vegetables.— Special  prizes  were  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  for 
nine  dishes  of  potatoes,  distinot,  dish  of  Sutton’s  Seedling  potato,  brace  of 
melons,  and  collection  of  six  kinds  of  vegetables.  In  the  class  for  nine  dishes  of 
potatoes  Mr.  Allen,  gardener  to  Sir  Franois  Burdett,  Bart.,  was  first,  Mr.  Pope 
seoond,  and  Mr.  Eliott  third.  There  was  strong  competition,  as  also  in  the 
class  for  vegetables,  Mr.  Waite,  gardener  to  Hon.  W.  P.  Talbot,  Esher, 
heading  the  prize  list  ; Mr.  Kneller,  Mr.  Richards,  and  Mr,  Lockie  being  seoond, 
third,  and  fourth  respectively.  For  the  best  brace  of  melons  Mr.  Lockie  came 
first,  Mr.  Howe  second,  and  Mr.  Booker  third.  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons, 
Stourbridge,  offered  prizes  for  a collection  of  vegetables,  six  distinot  kinds, 
and  the  first  prize  was  scoured  by  Mr.  Lye,  the  second  award  being  made  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Kneller  ; Mr.  Richards  and  Mr.  Lockie  were  third  and  fourth. 
Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.,  Holborn,  offered  prizes  for  the  best  braoe  of  Carter’s 
Model  ououmber  and  also  for  a braoe  of  Blenheim  Orange  melon.  Mr.  Lockie 
was  the  most  successful  in  both  classes.  Mr.  C.  Fidler,  Reading,  offered 
prizes  for  a collection  of  potatoes,  six  distinot  kinds,  and  the  prizetakers  were 
Mr.  Allep,  Mr,  Ilott,  aud  Mr.  paxfcon,  n the  order  of  their  names. 


Plants  were  not  well  shown,  and  in  several  instances  there  was  no  com- 
petition. For  nine  stove  and  greenhouse  plauts  Mr.  Mould,  Pewsey,  was 
first,  and  also  in  the  class  for  six  fine-foliage  specimens.  Mr.  Mould  was 
again  the  most  successful  in  the  class  for  a specimen  stove  plant  ; Mr.  Good- 
man and  Mr.  Jennings  being  placed  equal  seconds ; and  an  extra  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Bright,  gardener  to  P.  Karslake,  Esq.  For  a new  or  rare 
specimen  plant  Mr.  Mould  showed  Croton  Bergmanni,  which  has  broad 
leaves,  distinct,  variegated  with  yellow  on  a deep  sea-green  ground  ; Mr. 
Armitage,  gardener  to  N.  Clarke,  Esq.,  Reading,  second.  Fuchsias  were  well 
shown  by  Mr.  Bright,  who  was  first  in  the  class  for  four  ; Mr.  Booker  second. 
For  three  palms  Mr.  Mould  was  first,  and  Mr.  G.  Phippen,  Reading,  second. 
The  last-named  exhibitor  was  deservedly  placed  first  in  the  class  for  a group 
twelve  feet  by  ten,  showing  a tasteful  arrangement,  in  which  Hyacinthus 
candicans  was  shown  to  advantage ; Mr.  Sumner,  gardener  to  J.  H.  Millard, 
Esq.,  and  Mr.  Pound,  gardener  toG.  May,  Esq.,  were  second  and  third  respec- 
tively. There  were  also  classes  devoted  to  lycopodiums,  balsams,  cockscombs, 
lilies,  coleus,  and  begonias,  and  the  most  successful  prizetakers  were  Mr. 
Hatch,  Reading,  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Dockerill,  Mr.  Sumner,  and  Mr.  Mayne. 

Cut  Flowers  constituted  the  brightest  feature  of  the  show.  Dahlias 
figured  prominently,  Mr.  Walker,  Thame,  coming  first  in  the  class  for  eighteen  ; 
Mr.  Tranter,  Upper  Assenden,  was  second;  and  a collection  was  shown  by 
Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough.  For  twelve  fancy  varieties, 
distinct,  Mr.  Tranter  occupied  first  place  and  Mr.  Walker  second.  Messrs. 
J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  came  first  in  the  class  for  twelve 
bunches  of  single  varieties,  and  Mr.  Jackson  second.  For  nine  phloxes 
Mr,  Phippen,  Mr.  Mayne,  and  Mr.  Tranter  were  the  most  successful; 
and  for  eighteen  bunches  of  cut  flowers  the  prizetakers  were  Mr. 
Jennings  and  Mr.  Phippen,  who  were  first  and  second  respectively. 
There  was  good  competition  in  the  classes  devoted  to  asters,  and  the 
prizetakers  were  Mr.  Maskell,  Mr.  Walker,  and  Mr.  Tranter.  Double 
zinnias  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  Benham  and  Mr.  Walker  ; and  gladioli  were 
staged  in  fine  condition  by  Mr.  Owen,  Maidenhead,  who  was  first  in  the  class 
for  twelve  spikes.  For  eighteen  roses  T.  W.  Girdlestone,  Esq.,  Sanningdale, 
came  first,  his  flowers  being  very  fine  for  so  late  in  the  season.  For  six  blooms  of 
any  variety  Mr.  Walker  showed  Marecfcal  Niel,  and  was  placed  first ; T.  W. 
Girdlestone,  Esq.,  and  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  second  and  third 
respectively.  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Sons  were  the  principal  prizetakers  in  the 
classes  for  one  bridal  bonquet  and  three  buttonhole  bouquets. 

Table  decorations  made  a pleasing  feature,  and  there  was  good  competition 
in  the  classes  devoted  to  them. 


TRAINING  TOMATOES. 

Cultivators  of  tomatoes  for  trade  and  other  purposes  differ  some- 
what in  their  opinion  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  plants  should  be 
trained  to  ensure  the  largest  supply  of  fruit  from  a given  space.  Some 
believe  that  the  heaviest  crops  are  obtained  from  plants  that  are  placed 
rather  close  together  and  kept  to  a single  stem.  Others  hold  the 
opinion  that  the  best  crops  are  produced  by  allowing  the  plants  more 
space  and  a greater  freedom.  It  is  possible  to  say  much  both  for  and 
against  each  system.  But  from  my  own  experience  and  observation, 
extending  over  a rather  wide  area,  I have  no  doubt  that  those  who 
believe  a rather  liberal  extension  of  growth  desirable  are  able  to  bring 
forward  the  strongest  arguments  in  favour  of  their  system  of  training. 
Amongst  those  who  believe  in  the  extension  system  of  training  is  Mr. 
William  Cole,  of  The  Grove  Vineyard,  Eeltham,  who  has  of  late  years 
engaged  somewhat  extensively  in  the  production  of  tomatoes  for  com- 
mercial purposes  in  conjunction  with  grape  growing.  In  the  vineyard 
thei-e  are  three  or  four  span-roof  houses  each  between  fifty  and  sixty  feet 
in  length,  and  a lean-to  house  several  hundred  feet  long,  wholly  occupied 
by  tomatoes,  and  a walk  through  either  of  the  structures  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  substantial  results  may  be  obtained  from  plants  of  which 
the  growth  is  allowed  to  spread  rather  freely.  The  whole  of  the  plants 
are  grown  in  large  pots,  and  some  are  trained  to  a wire  trellis  under 
the  roof ; whilst  others  are  supported  by  stakes  fixed  in  the  pots. 
They  are  all  in  the  most  luxuriant  condition,  and  bear  such  a profusion 
of  the  large  clusters  of  fruit  that  it  is  computed  the  crop  will  average 
at  least  25  lbs.  each.  The  plants  have  been  allowed  to  produce  three  or 
four  secondary  shoots  from  near  the  base  of  the  main  stem,  and  the 
laterals  from  these  as  they  produce  clusters  of  fruit  are  stopped,  the 
point  of  the  shoot  being  nipped  out  immediately  beyond  the  cluster. 
By  this  very  simple  practice  a constant  succession  of  new  growth 
bearing  flowers  is  obtained,  and  the  plants  continue  in  full  bearing  for 
a much  longer  period  than  it  is  possible  for  plants  with  a single  stem 
to  do.  From  the  plants  at  The  Grove  Vineyard,  which  have  been  in 
full  bearing  for  some  time  past,  liberal  supplies  of  fruit  will  be  obtained 
until  nearly  Christmas.  George  Gordon. 


Potato  Disease  is  reported  from  various  quarters,  but  it  is  at 
present  neither  general  nor  virulent.  But  the  fact  compels  us  to  renew 
the  warning  given  in  our  issue  for  August  7.  Wherever  growth  is  com- 
pleted the  crop  should  be  lifted,  however  green  the  tops  may  be. 
Waiting  for  the  tops  to  die  down  simply  giv«3  the  diseaso  time  to 
spread,  with  no  countervailing  advantage  to  the  crop  whatever.  In  late 
districts  Champions  are  as  yet  but  half  grown,  and  it  would  of  course 
be  unwise  to  lift  them.  But  wherever  there  is  a orop  it  should  be 
secured. 

Bedding  Begonias  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Laing  and  Co., 
near  Catford  Bridge  Station,  Forest  Hill,  present  at  the  present  time 
a remarkable  appearance.  There  are  about  100,000  plants  in 
the  open  ground,  assorted  as  to  colours  and  habits,  and  the  colours 
range  from  nalo  yellow  through  all  shades  of  red  to  the  richest  violet- 
tinted  crimson.  The  changes  that  have  been  wrought  by  hybridising 
und  cross-breeding  of  the  tuberous  begonias  from  the  original  types 
would  be  quite  past  belief  woro  not  the  demonstration  before  us,  and 
at  the  command  of  all  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  see  them  at  home. 
As  bedding  plants  they  appear  porfeot,  not  only  as  regards  llowenug, 
but  in  their  endurance  of  diverse  and  adverse  conditions. 
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DEUTZIA  PRIDE  OF  ROCHESTER  (J  natural  size). 


purposes,  be  separately  considered,  because  under  this  name  the  single 
flowering  form  is  best  known.  It  is  an  erect  shrub,  with  slender  stems, 
leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  rigidly  serrulate,  rough  to  the  touch  ; the  white 
dowers  in  racemes  or  panicles.  B.M.  3,838. 

D.  crenata  is  the  double  form,  the  dowers  are  in  dense  panicles, 
white,  tinged  with  rose,  exceedingly  beautiful.  It  is  often  grown  in 
pots,  and  proves  troublesome,  because  not  dowering  freely.  But  when 
planted  out  in  a sunny  spot,  on  a rather  poor  stony  soil,  it  dowers 
freely,  and  is  one  of  the  best  shrubs  of  its  class.  There  is  a pure  white 
form  called  alba. 

D.  Pride  of  Rochester  is  the  most  distinct  of  the  double  varieties  of 
D.  crenata  ; the  dowers  are  larger,  and  the  panicles  are  larger  than 
those  of  the  type  ; they  appear  a week  to  ten  days  earlier,  and  last  as 
long.  They  are  white,  tinged  with  rose. 


DOUBLE  DEUTZIA,  Deutzia  crenata  jlore  plena  (flowers  white  and  rose). 


process,  known  only  to  a certain  few,  and  that  further  than  the  injunc- 
tion which  you  have  given,  that  they  must  “ be  made  to  grow,  you  aie 
not  willing  to  part  with  the  necessary  information. 

All  who  know  you  know  also  the  full  meaning  of  youi  advice,  and 
that  you  meant  all  who  wished  to  be  successful  cultivators  ot  the  holly- 
hock must  be  prepared  to  give  it  the  most  liberal  treatment,  which 
in  this  case  means  a rich  deep  soil  and  plenty  of  water  in  dry  weather. 
All  stations  or  positions  for  lines  of  hollyhocks  should  be  dug  up  two 
spits  deep  and  three  feet  wide,  and  plenty  of  good  rotten  farmyaid 
manure  should  be  incorporated  at  various  depths,  that  the  roots  may 
have  something  to  feed  upon.  The  noble  bearing  of  thoroughly 
healthy  specimens  ought  to  convince  anyone  that  such  growth 
cannot  be  obtained  from  a poor  soil  and  other  indifferent 
management.  The  proper  way  to  set  about  providing  a suitable 


DUTCH  SYRINGAS. 

In  many  gardens  the  Deut/.ias  are  called  “ Dutch  Syringas,”  and  tho 
appropriateness  of  the  name  amuses  one.  Tho  plants  are  wholly  of 
Eastern  origin,  being  natives  of  Japan  and  tho  Himalaya,  and  thore- 
foro  in  no  proper  sense  of  the  term  “ Dutch.”  But  J.  Deut/,,  in  honour 
of  whom  the  generic  name  was  bestowed,  was  a Dutchman  who 
assisted  Thunberg  in  Japan,  and  the  genus,  though  in  many  instances 
not  obviously  of  the  syringa  type,  is  nevertheless  properly  classed  with 
the  syringas,  and,  indeed,  might  with  some  degree  of  propriety  be 
lumped  in  with  Philadelphia,  which  is  a typical  group  of  syringas. 

It  is  a decided  disadvantage  when  a genus  is  of  great  extent,  as  in 
the  case  of  chrysanthemum,  ficus,  and  erica,  for  example,  but  as  nature 
determines  the  matter  much  more  decisively  than  man  we  may  turn 
from  that  subject  to  find  comfort  in  the  fact  that  Deutzia  is  a small 
genus  of  deciduous  shrubs,  with  opposite  leaves  and  petals  alternate 
with  the  segments  of  the  calyx,  and  equal  to  them  in  number.  They 
are  all  hardy,  although  often  regarded  as  tender,  a belief  encouraged 
by  the  practice  of  growing  Deutzia  gracilis  in  pots  for  flowering  in 
early  spring.  But  this  plant  is  as  hardy  as  the  rest,  and  may  be  grown 
in  all  except  the  coldest  places  us  a border  or  wall  shrub. 

Deutzia  gracilis  is  the  best  known  and  the  most  generally  useful 
when  planted,  but  a sunny  position  and  a somewhat  stony  soil  are  con- 
ditions favourable  to  success.  Its  weak  point  is  the  tendency  to  make 
long  fat  rods  that  do  not  ripen  well,  and  this  is  encouraged  by  a strong 
moist  soil.  For  the  introduction  of  this  species  from  Japan  we  are 
indebted  to  Dr.  Siebold.  It  is  interesting  to  find  a hardy  shrub  that 
in  the  open  ground  produces  its  flowers  in  June  and  July  quite  manag- 
able  when  forced  for  flowering  in  winter  and  early  spring,  as  we  have 
not  many  such  tractable  subjects. 

D.  staminea  is  scarce.  It  is  in  the  way  of  D.  crenata,  and  is 
Himalayan. 

D.  corymbosa  is  scarce.  It  is  in  the  way  of  D.  crenata,  and  is 
Himalayan. 

D.  Fortunei  is  also  scarce,  and  in  the  way  of  D.  crenata. 

D.  crenata  and  D.  scabra  are  one  and  the  same ; the  species  is  widely 
diffused  in  JapaD,  China,  and  Northern  India,  and  thus  has  acquired 
several  distinctive  forms  which  have  been  regarded  as  specific,  hence  a 
certain  degree  of  uncertainty  in  determining  them.  If,  however,  the 
leading  characters  of  D.  crenata  are  kept  in  view  the  relation  of  others 
thereto  will  be  apparent.  The  silicious  stellate  hairs  of  this  plant 
may  have  some  value  in  determining  specific  distinctions,  but  are  of 
no  consequence  at  all  in  the  garden  view  of  the  subject.  As  a “ rough- 
leaved ” plant  it  is  of  some  commei'cial  importance,  seeing  that  the 
polishing  of  ivory  cannot  be  accomplished  so  perfectly  without  as  with 
the  aid  of  the  leaves  of  Deutzia  scabra.  For  this  species  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  Horticultural  Society,  by  whom  it  was  introduced  in  1833. 

D.  scabra,  although  the  same  as  D.  crenata,  may,  for  horticultural 


HOLLYHOCKS. 

By  J.  0.  Ci.aukr. 

Your  leader  on  tho  hollyhock  is  well  timed,  and  I hope  it  may  be  the 
moans  of  persuading  many  of  your  readers  to  again  undertake  the  cul- 
tivation of  this  noble  autumn  flower  ; but  I am  afraid  that  all  will  not 
sufficiently  comprehend  the  full  meaning  of  your  advice  where  you 
say  “make  them  grow,’’  as  it  maybe  taken  to  mean  that  they  are 
difficult  subjects  to  deal  with,  and  therefore  not  the  kind  of  plants 
for  anyone  to  take  in  hand  who  does  not  thoroughly  understand  their 
requirements,  or  it  may  be  taken  as  meaning  that  there  is  some  secret 
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Boil  for  them  is  to  pet  the  stations  trenched  up  for  them  early  in  the 
winter,  and  where  the  soil  is  lipht  and  sandy  some  heavy  loam  should 
he  mixed  with  it.  Those  who  can  command  the  use  of  night  soil  should 
not  fail  to  use  it  in  preference  to  any  other  manure.  When  this  is 
obtainable,  a trench  one  foot  deep  and  two  feet  wide  should  he  thrown  out, 
and  then  the  trench  half  filled  with  night  soil.  A part  of  the  top  soil 
must  then  be  put  back.  11  this  work  is  done  early  in  the  winter  the 
soil  will  bo  well  pulverised  and  in  good  condition  for  the  reception  of 
the  plants  in  the  spring.  The  most  important  point  requiring  imme- 
diate attention  is  securing  a stock  of  plants.  These  can  be  obtained 
either  from  seeds  or  cuttings.  As  it  is  rather  late  for  sowing  in  the 
open  ground,  pans  or  boxes  had  better  be  prepared  to  receive  the  seed, 
and  the  young  plants  should  bo  raised  in  a warm  pit  or  greenhouse,  and 
kept  there  all  the  winter.  About  the  end  of  February  they  should  be 
put  singly  into  five-inch  pots,  and  kept  in  the  same  structure  until  the 
middle  of  April,  when  they  should  be  hardened  off  and  planted  out  early 
in  May. 

Those  who  have  old  plants  will  find  no  difficulty  in  getting  a few 
cuttings,  which,  if  taken  off  at  once  and  put  singly  in  small  pots,  using 
sandy  soil,  and  placing  them  in  a cold  frame,  will  root  freely  if  the 
frame  is  kept  close  and  the  glass  shaded  in  bright  weather.  If  the 
cuttings  are  put  in  later  they  must  be  placed  on  a gentle  bottom  heat, 
and  be  otherwise  kindly  dealt  with.  From  the  cutting  pots  they  should 
be  shifted  into  larger  ones  early  in  February,  and  kept  in  a greenhouse 
temperature  until  it  is  time  to  plant  them  out,  as  one  of  the  secrets  of 
success  is  to  secure  good  strong  plants  in  the  first  instance. 


KENTISH  FRUITS  AND  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  cultivation  of  hardy  fruits  in  this  country  has  of  late  years  increased 
enormously,  and  is  still  increasing.  Some  of  our  friends  say  “ we  have  come 
to  the  end  of  it,”  while  others  say  ‘‘we  are  but  in  the  beginning  of  it.” 
The  statistics  of  imports  will  show  that,  “ weather  permitting,” 
there  is  room  for  vast  expansion  yet  on  soils  adapted  for  the 
business,  and  amoDgst  the  risks  to  be  encountered  that  of  adverse  weather  is 
certainly  the  most  important.  At  the  present  time  the  Kentish  fruit  growers 
complain  of  lowness  of  prices,  and  occasionally  they  say  of  the  plums  that  it 
will  not  pay  to  gather  them.  But  for  all  this  the  plantations  expand,  orchards 
take  the  place  of  arable  land,  and  grazing  gives  place  to  small  fruit  culture, 
with  potatoes  as  an  aid  in  cleaning  the  ground.  The  Kentish  fruit  farmer  is 
like  every  other  farmer  in  one  respect,  and  like  every  man  of  business  in  town 
or  country,  in  that  he  is  Bilent  when  prosperous,  and  is  only  heard  to  speak 
when  things  are  not  going  as  he  would  have  them.  It  is  an  old  story  that 
people  will  talk  of  their  disasters,  and  will  be  silent  about  their  successes,  but 
the  truth  may  be  summed  up  in  an  aphorism  in  some  such  terms  as  these — 
contentment  stills  the  toDgue.  It  is  a fact  that  fruit  farming  increases,  and 
the  lesson  of  the  fact  is  not  occult. 

This  Kentish  industry  has  been  greatly  aided  by  the  system  of  fruit  tree 
manufacture  that  has  accompanied  it,  and  that  has  in  part  grown  out  of  it. 
The  continuous  demand  for  trees  has  brought  about  a continually  improving 
system  of  production  that  is  nowhere  more  forcibly  illustrated  than  in  the 
operations  of  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  of  the  Old  Nurseries,  Maidstone. 
This  firm  has  the  advantage  of  a complete  experience  of  the  revival  of  fruit 
culture  in  Kent,  which  may  be  described  in  the  rough  as  dating  back  about 
thirty  years  from  the  present  time.  It  should  be  understood,  however,  that 
Kent  has  been  famous  for  fruit  from  time  immemorial — certain  it  is  that 
Caesar  was  impressed  with  the  products  of  the  locality,  and  before  his  arrival 
it  was  the  garden,  not  of  England  (for  England  was  not  then  invented),  but  of 
Britain,  and  to  find  any  match  to  it  a long  journey  westward  into  wilder  parts 
was  necessary.  Of  the  actual  extent  of  Messrs.  Bunyard ’s  nurseries  we  at  once 
confess  our  ignorance,  and  indeed  we  are  not  curious  to  know  what  is  the 
acreage  or  the  average  annual  production.  But  we  are  concerned  to  take  note 
of  any  and  every  point  in  this  important  industry  that  has  any  direct  relation 
to  fruit  production  generally,  and  more  particularly  in  the  garden,  the  interest 
of  which  concerns  us  much  more  than  the  farm,  the  field,  or  the  forest, 
although  of  these  we  must  be  considerate,  as  links  in  the  chain  that  binds 
together  the  several  rural  industries. 

Whatever  link  you  strike, 

Tenth,  or  ten  thousandth,  breaks  the  chain  alike. 

On  a sunny  day  lately  we  “dropped  in”  at  Messrs.  BuDyard’s  Banning 
grounds,  the  Banning  station  being  a few  miles  removed  from  Maidstone. 
These  grounds  touoh  the  station  so  that  goods  can  be  loaded  at  a aiding,  and 
thus  Messrs.  Bunyard  may  be  said  to  have  a railway  of  their  own  to  carry 
their  trees  around  the  world.  It  is  a big  business  to  see  the  making  of  fruit 
trees  here,  because  they  are  made  by  the  thousand,  the  ton  thousand,  and  the 
hundred  thousand,  and  to  see  them  one  must  work  through  miles  of  nursery 
roads,  over  hills  that  are  accustomed  to  catch  the  clouds  and  melt  them  into 
money,  and  through  defiles  that  are  sufficiently  rich  in  their  loamy  soil  to 
need  any  special  help  from  the  clouds  in  money-tnaking,  their  chief  business 
with  the  elements  being  to  catch  the  sunbeams  for  the  complete  maturation 
of  the  growth  that  their  comfortable  footing  favours.  Taking  a run  of  thirty 
years  as  the  ‘‘epoch  ” of  improved  fruit  culture,  there  aro  several  points  to  be 
noted  in  a general  review  of  this  place.  An  epoch  is  a moment  of  time,  and 
thirty  yearH  in  this  connexion  is  scarcely  more  than  a moment.  The  “era  ” 
that  must  grow  out  of  itis  in  progress,  and  theG.M.  of  the  future  will  possibly 
have  to  deal  with  it.  As  regards  the  epoch,  however,  the  past  ten  years 
gives  us  its  concentrated  essence,  as  the  facts  will  show. 

All  the  starving  stocks  have  been  abolished,  and  all  the  cruel  and  suppres- 
sive systems  of  pinching.and  pruning  have  been  discontinued.  Genorous  culti- 
vation is  here  the  rule,  and  the  trees  aro  visible,  while — happy  thought  ! 

the  fruit  is  conspicuous.  If  we  talk  in  enigmas  we  shall  take  care  to  explain 
them.  Ten  years  ago,  and  for  some  years  precedent  thereto,  certain  starvin'' 
stocks  and  destructive  practices  were  in  fashion,  the  result  being  fruit  trees 
one  could  scarcely  see,  and  that  wore  kept  alive  only  to  bo  tortured.  Thorn 
was  fruit  in  the  laud  certainly,  because  nature  was  allowed  to  have  her  way 
in  a few  places,  but  a thoroughly  morbid  fiystem  of  fruit  growing  had  come 
into  fashion,  and  while  the  private  gardens  were  the  most  direct  ly  injured  by 
it,  th'-  welfare  of  the  nation  was  not  the  less  certainly  prejudiced,  aud  for  very 
insufficient  supplies  of  fruit  the  country  was  in  great  part  dependent  011 
importation.  But  the  case  is  now  altered.  The  orchards  produce  more  fruit 
than  they  did,  and  the  gardens  produce  immensely  more  ; the  “ fruit  garden  ” 


has  ceased  to  be  a reproach,  for  it  makes  a fair  return  every  year,  and  in  a good 
year  surprises  by  its  fruitfulness.  Here,  we  repeat,  in  the  centre  of  the  garden 
iif  England  the  case  is  illustrated  in  a lively  manner,  the  starving  stocks  have 
been  consigned  to  oblivion,  the  pinching  and  pruning  that  made  (the  minia- 
ture trees  “bristle  with  fruit  buds”  that  never  came  to  anything  have  been 
abolished,  and  we  see  miles  and  mileB  of  trees  that  are  now  not  only  remark- 
able for  health  and  vigour,  and  all  the  characters  that  promise  permanent 
usefulness,  but  are  remarkable  also  for  the  fruit  they  carry,  for  the  nursery 
quarters  are  literally  smothered  with  fruit,  and  apple,  pear,  and  plum  trees  in 
iheir  second  and  third  years  of  growth  carry  their  blushing  honours  thick  upon 
them.  Let  there  be  no  mistake  upon  this  point,  for  there  is  time  for  doubters 
to  put  the  statement  to  the  test  by  direct  appeal  to  the  facts  represented.  We 
do  not  look  for  fruit  crops  amongst  nursery  trees  ; but  here  they  are,  not  in 
the  way  of  accidental  occurrences,  but  as  normal,  or,  say,  commonplace  features 
of  the  locality  and  the  system. 

Apples  shall  have  our  first  and  principal  attention.  The  trees  are  mostly 
made  by  summer  budding,  anil  the  stocks  employed  are  Rivers’s  Broad- 
leaved, Rivers’s  Nonsuch,  and  the  English  and  Dutch  Doucin.  The  French 
Paradise  and  all  other  starving  stocks  have  been  cleared  out  as  worthless,  a 
proceeding  that  redeems  the  dwarfing  stocks  from  the  reproaches  they  have 
deserved,  because  of  their  frequent  deceptions.  The  sorts  are  selected  for 
these  several  stocks  by  the  judgment  of  the  propagator,  but  a rough  rule  may 
be  given  by  saying  that  large-leaved  apples  are  upon  large-leaved  stocks,  and, 
generally  speaking,  the  propagator  likes  to  see  an  agreement  in  habit  between 
stock  and  scion.  There  are  thousands,  we  will  say  tens  of  thousands,  of  trees 
that  have  had  but  two  summers  of  growing,  having  been  budded  in  1884,  now 
bearing  ten  to  twenty  apples,  the  trees  themselves  being  in  many  instances 
less  than  five  feet  high,  and,  as  a rule,  wholly  untouched  by  the  pruning 
knife,  every  sort  showing  its  natural  habit  of  growth  and  natural 
habit  of  fruiting.  We  say  as  regards  the  use  of  the  knife,  “as 
a rule  untouched,”  because  unruly  growths  are  checked,  and  the  operators 
do  not  forget  that  while  the  purchasers  require,  first  of  all,  healthy  and 
fruitful  trees,  they  would  like  them  to  be  also  somewhat  shapely,  and  thus 
they  are  kept  in  order  by  tender  touches,  but  the  outrage  upon  nature  that 
for  long  years  was  practised  in  the  way  of  pinching  and  hard  pruning  is  now 
regarded  as  the  proper  way  to  render  the  trees  unfruitful  and  shortlived,  and 
diseased  and  ugly,  and  a nuisance  and  disgrace  to  all  concerned  in  produc- 
ing or  keeping  them.  The  world  has  moved,  and  fruit-growing  is  becoming 
possible. 

In  the  way  of  natural  bush  and  pyramid  trees,  and  in  espaliers  and  cordons, 
the  work  done  here  is  all  to  the  advantage  of  production,  without  reference  to 
any  fads  whatever.  Most  of  us  know  but  too  well  what  is  the  outcome  of 
fad3  in  the  fruit  garden — it  may  be  trees  in  the  shape  of  barrels,  or  fountains, 
or  feathers,  or  spirals,  or  the  spelling  of  names,  and  trees  that  give  much 
trouble,  but  it  does  not  mean  trees  that  produce  fruit.  But  here  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  “ nursery  ” trees  that  we  do  not  usually  demand  fruit  from,  but  they 
will  produce  it,  and  the  nursery  quarters  will  contribute  large  bulks  of  fruit  to 
the  markets,  and  one  reason  of  the  precociousness  of  the  trees  is  that  they  are 
allowed  to  grow  very  much  as  they  please,  and  being  well  made,  and  in  a good 
soil,  with  no  injurious  pinching  to  compel  them  to  make  useless  spray,  they 
mature  their  wood  properly,  and  a crop  of  fruit  is  the  result. 

Garden  Apples. — The  following  varieties  were  noted  as  particularly  fruitful 
amongst  the  young  bushes  and  pyramids  budded  in  1884  : The  Queen,  K.D., 
a good  garden  apple,  large  and  handsome,  Oct,  to  Feb.  Wealthy,  K.D.,  fruit 
round,  handsome,  fine  brown-red  cheek,  Nov.  and  Dec.  ; this  is  an  early  bearer 
for  trees  in  the  second  season  of  growth,  and  of  quite  neat  form,  without  the 
aid  of  pruning  are  loaded  with  fruit.  Cox’s  Orange,  D.,  a perfect  garden  tree, 
very  fruitful,  Nov.  to  Jan.  Grenadier.  K.  a grand  thing  for  garden  or  farm, 
a heavy  and  constant  cropper,  the  full-grown  fruit  a foot  in  circumference, 
Oct.  to  Nov.  Cardinal,  K.D.,  in  the  way  of  Nonsuch,  tender  fleshed,  Aug.  to 
Oct.  King  of  the  Pippins,  K.D. ; trees  of  this  in  second  season  make  more 
than  five  feet,  and,  being  unpruned,  the  ripe  wood  of  last  year  consists  chiefly 
of  short  fruit  spurs  now  carrying  a lot  of  fruit.  Calvillc  Malingre,  K.,  is  a 
capital  fruit  for  late  use,  and  should  be  in  every  domestic  collection  ; it  is 
naturally  a shy  bearer,  but  the  simple  treatment  here  shows  its  value  in  the 
fact  that  the  young  trees  are  heavily  laden  with  fine  fruit;  its  season  is  Dec. 
to  April.  Hubbard’s  Pcarmain,  D. , is  the  perfection  of  a garden  tree;  the 
season  is  Dec.  to  Feb.  Irish  Teach,  D.,  an  ugly  beauty  of  incomparable 
quality,  the  flesh  tender  ; this  bears  at  the  points  of  the  shoots,  and  the  clever 
people  who  prune  it  simply  bestow  their  time  in  suppressing  the  fruit  ; 
August.  Kerry  Pippin,  D.,  another  tender-fleshed  favourite,  “ small  and  early,” 
but  better  than  weak  tea  ; the  fruitfulness  of  bushes  and  espaliers  is  astonish- 
ing, and  suggests  to  one  that  the  world  might,  if  it  liked,  be  covered  over  with 
apples.  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  P.,  is  superb  on  a proper  garden  stock,  and  the 
beat  way  to  grow  this  tender- fleshed  and  delicious  apple  is  as  an  unpruned 
bush  or  espalier;  it  does  not  answer  well  as  an  orchard  tree  ; Jan.  to  March. 
Eclclinville,  K.,  is  one  of  the  best  for  profit,  the  little  trees  are  little  mountains  of 
fruit ; the  season  is  Sept,  to  Nov.  Summer  Golden  Pippin,  also  known  as  Yellow 
Ingestre,  D.,  is  remarkably  productive,  and  makes  a perfect  bush  on  a proper 
stock  ; Sept.  Gascoyne's  Scarlet,  K.D.,  has  the  beauty  of  a peach,  and  is  one 
of  the  inoat  noted  of  Kentish  apples  ; the  fruit  comes  chiefly  at  the  points  of 
the  shoots,  consequently  pruning  is  a sure  way  to  promote  barrenness  ; good 
from  October  to  March.  Margil,  D.,  has  the  flavour  of  Ribston,  a fruitful 
tree,  bearing  early,  Nov.  to  Jan.  Lord  Suffwld,  K.  ; this  apple  appears  to  have 
been  designed  by  nature  for  proving  the  capabilities  of  a good  Paradise 
stock,  but  it  suits  a Btony  soil  better  than  one  tending  to  clay  or  damp  loam  ; 
the  little  trees  hero  are  quite  crowded  with  fruit  on  the  whole  of  last  year’s 
wood.  Lady  Sudelcy,  D.,  also  kuown  as  Jacob's  Strawberry, in  beyoud  doubt  the 
finest  new  desBort  apple  amongst  many  that  have  been  lately  introduced  ; its 
beauty  and  fruitfulness  give  it  claim  to  a first  place  in  any  collection,  large 
or  small. 

Market  Apples  grown  on  the  crab  stock  stand  high  on  clear  atoms  to 
allow  of  cropping  between  and  benoath  thorn  in  market  gardens,  and  they  say 
plainly  t bat  although  time  must  be  allowed  to  prove  their  fruitfulness  thoy 
will  begin  as  thoy  intond  to  go  on,  for  in  those  quarters  wo  see  lots  of  fruit, 
proving  the  perfect  ripening  of  the  wood  last  yoar.  The  sorts  selooted  for  this 
culture  uro  mostly  such  as  have  through  long  yoars  proved  profitable  to 
Kentish  farmers,  who  must  put  into  the  market  the  largest  possible  bulk  of 
showy  fruit,  the  quality  not  being  always  the  first  consideration.  But  while 
the  first  two  qualities  aro  of  the  highest  commercial  importance,  many  of  the 
sorts  that  are  111  favour  for  markot  growing  am  of  tho  highest  quality,  as  will 
lie  soon  by  suoh  aH  we  shall  name  as  conspicuous  hero  by  reason  of  the  num- 
bers grown  : Eclclinville,  K.,  a groat  lmarer  as  a standard,  Sep.  to  Nov. 
Sugar  Loaf  Pippin,  K.  I >-,  “a  boy’s  apple,”  and  one  that  sells  well  in  market, 
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Sep.  end  Oot.  Cox's  Pomona,  K.D.,  a Bliowy  fruit,  that  should  bo  allotvod  to 
ripen  fully  on  the  treo,  Oct.  aud  Nov.  Early  Julien,  K.,  a most  abundant, 
bearor,  and  one  of  tho  most  useful  applos  known,  Aug.  and  Sop,  Lord 
Grosvenor,  lv.,  a bold-growing'  tree,  often  better  than  Lord  Suliiold,  Oot.  and 
Nov.  Worcester  Pearmain,  D.,  quito  a loader  for  marlcot  work,  because  pro- 
iilio  and  showy  ; it  makes  a profitable  tree  on  Paradise,  Sep.  and  Oct. 
Domino,  K.,  a grand  oodlin  for  tho  farm  and  the  cottage  garden,  should  never 
1)«  pruned  except  to  lot  light  in  and  lceop  it  in  order  ; it  begins  to  boar  on  its 
first  crop  of  ripe  wood.  It  will  bo  sullioient  to  name  Keswick  Codlin, 
Grenadier,  Blenheim  Orange,  Red  Hawlhornden,  or  Yorkshire  Beauty,  Colonel 
Vaughan,  a famous  Kentish  fruit ; Lady  Uenuiker,  superb — it  is  said  whoever 
tastes  a fruit  is  sure  to  finish  it;  Stirling  Castle.,  bears  at  tho  points  ; Warner’s 
King  ; Pott's  Seedling,  a poor  man's  apple,  leaves  like  a camellia,  frnit  of  the 
largest  size,  the  best  apple  for  a town  garden,  and  one  that  should  always  be 
grown  as  a free  bush  and  not  as  a standard.  Tho  lied  Hawthornden  should 
be  taken  to  teaoh  the  folly  of  systematic  pruning,  because  when  left  alone 
it  is  abundantly  fruitful,  but  when  carefully  pruned,  so  as  to  shorten  in  tho 
growth  neatly,  and  keep  the  tree  conveniently  within  compass,  it  will  not 
produoe  a single  fruit. 

Pears  on  Quince. stocks  are  grown  in  all  sorts  of  shapes  and  sizes,  but  the 
most  interesting  trees  in  the  nursery  are  the  oldish  standards,  with  long  rods 
that  have  been  “pulley  pruned”  by  their  own  fruit,  and  spread  equally  with 
pendent  branches  laden  to  their  tips  with  fruit.  But  wo  need  not  search  for 
such  to  find  examples  of  profitable  pear  growing,  for  little  trees  that  have 
scarcely  entered  on  the  serious  business  of  life  are  showing  that  already  they 
know  what  will  be  expected  of  them.  Many  of  the  upright  cordons  are 
clustered  with  fruit  the  whole  length  of  last  year’s  wood,  but  the  candelabra 
and  U-shaped  espaliers  are  demanding  more  time,  because  the  growth  must  be 
forced  this  way  aud  that  by  the  aid  of  tho  knife  and  the  slight  disturbance 
of  nature’s  ways  defers  tho  season  of  productiveness.  But  the  pear 
pays  well  as  a wall  tree  when  the  sorts  are  suited  to  the  circumstances. 
That  delicious  pear,  Madame  Treyve,  is  an  example  of  this,  for  while  it 
bears  freely  on  open  trees,  it  is  also  immensely  fruitful  as  a palmette  or 
angular  candelabrum,  an  instance  occurring  in  this  district  of  a tree  on  a wall 
that  bore  an  average  of  three  pears  to  every  square  foot  of  space  occupied  by 
the  tree.  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Emile  d'Heyst,  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Beurre  Dicl, 
Easter  Beurre,  Beurre  Hardy,  Beurre  Superfin,  Bon  Chretien,  Clapp’s  Favourite, 
Colmar  d'Ete,  “ a children’s  pear,”  Comte  de  Lamy,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  one 
of  the  finest  pears  for  any  style  of  culture,  Durondeau,  Fondnnte  d’Automne, 
Jargonelle , Josephine  de  Malines,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Knight's 
Monarch,  Princess,  and  Bitmaston  Duchess  were  severally  noted  as 
bearing  well  on  the  quince,  and  as  they  are  all  good,  a few 
of  them  extra  good,  the  list  may  prove  useful  to  many.  There 
are  many  more  equally  good  and  a few  very  famous,  but  they  are  less 
“ universal  ” in  adaptability,  as,  for  example,  Marie  Louise  requires  a warm  soil, 
Citron  des  Carmes  is  not  generally  useful,  except  when  aided  with  a wall, 
Thompson’s  is  superb  in  a place  that  suits  it,  but  is  somewhat  fastidious,  while 
many  others  require  special  consideration. 

Plums  rank  in  importance  next  to  apples,  the  number  of  trees  produced  is 
not  more  surprising  than  the  manner  in  which  the  crowded  nursery  rows  are 
also  crowded  with  fruit.  The  Czar  is  one  of  the  most  important.  It  is  an 
early  red  plum  available  for  table  or  kitcheD,  a most  abundant  cropper,  adapted 
for  pyramid  or  wall.  A “ drift  ” of  3,000  Victoria  plums  tells  a tale  of  its  use- 
fulness, for  the  crop  is  immense,  and  the  trees  are  pictures  of  health  and 
vigour.  Early  Orleans  and  the  Farleigh  Damson  appear  to  compete 
for  the  attentions  of  the  propagator,  the  numbers  cf  each  running  far  in  the 
thousands,  and  the  trees  being  in  all  possible  shapes  to  suit  all  possible 
purposes.  Rivers’s  Brolidc  will  suit  the  people  who  can  find  amusement  in 
pinching,  because  you  cannot  easily  pinch  the  fruit  out  of  it ; the  old  wood  will 
be  covered  with  fruit  even  if  the  young  wood  makes  useless  shoots  as  the 
consequence  of  pinching. 

Cherries  are  in  a peculiar  sense  Kentish  fruits,  and  the  demand  for 
trees  is  continuous.  It  is  a pretty  sight  to  see  the  Morellos  in  several  shapes 
on  mahaleb  stocks.  Many  other  sorts  thrive  on  this  stock,  as  for  example, 

Kentish  Red , Late  Duke,  May  Dulce,  Flemish  Red,  Belle  d’ Orleans,  Wye,  an  im- 
proved moreljo.  Royal  Duke,  and  Tradescant's  Black  Heart, 


Work  for  tljr  Wtck. 

♦ 

CONSERVATORY  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

Conservatory  and  Greenhouse  must  be  cleaned  thoroughly  at  once,  and 
made  ready  to  receive  the  plants  which  are  standing  out  of  doors,  for  as 
boisterous  winds,  rains,  and  changes  of  temperature  are  to  be  expected  soon 
it  would  be  well  to  stage  the  choicest  and  tenderest  of  them  at  once.  When 
arranging  them,  have  an  eye  to  a general  pleasing  effect ; put  them  so  far 
apart  that  the  air  can  circulate  freely  and  all  around  them  ; and  do  not  shut 
them  up  close. 

Examine  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  which  hard-wooded  plants  are  growing, 
and  if  any  signs  of  worms  are  visible  turn  the  ball  carefully  out  of  the  pot,' 
when  they  may  generally  be  picked  out;  supposing,  however,  that  they  are 
still  invisible,  do  not  break  the  ball  to  look  for  them,  but  return  it  to  the  pot, 
and  stick  a peg  in  it  to  serve  as  a reminder  till  the  intruder  is  captured'. 
Remove  dead  leaves,  &c.,  from  the  plants,  and  see  that  the  drainage  is  fault- 
less. Give  all  the  air  possible,  and  only  reduce  the  ventilation  when  there  is 
an  unfavourable  change  in  the  weather. 

Intermediate  Stocks  are  invaluable  for  indoor  decorations  early  in  the 
year,  and  preparations  must  be  at  once  made  for  raising  a stock  for  next  year. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  in  a cool  house  or  frame  early  in  September,  and  the 
plants  when  large  enough  be  pricked  off  singly  into  small  pots,  or  in  threes  or 
fours  into  larger  pots,  to  stand  the  winter.  The  large  pots  are  valuable  for 
the  conservatory,  and  the  small  plants  might  be  turned  out  into  the  open 
borders.  A house  or  frame  is  necessary  to  preserve  those  stocks  from  frost 
during  the  winter. 

Heliotropes  to  be  kept  in  a vigorous  condition  for  winter  flowering. 

Mignonette  to  be  sown  for  winter  blooming.  Sow  rather  thinly,  and 
thin  to  four  or  five  plants  in  each  pot.  Fill  the  pots  with  a mixture  of  sound 
turfy  loam  and  well-rotted  manure,  and  place  the  pots  in  a cold  frame. 

Hyacinths  and  other  Spring  Bulbs  for  an  early  bloom  will  have  to  be 
potted  shortly,  and  preparations  must  at  once  be  made  to  secure  plenty  of 
good  turfy  compost  in  a sweet  and  friable  condition.  A liberal  quantity  of 


Whito  Roman  Hyaoinths  and  Paper  White  Narcissus  should  bo  at  once  potted 
for  tho  supply  of  flowers  during  the  lattor  part  of  tho  autumn. 

FORCING  AND  FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Peach  trees  from  which  the  crop  has  been  gathered  must  have  a free 
circulation  of  air  amongst  their  branches,  and  those  infested  with  red  spider 
or  thrips  must  occasionally  have  a thorough  washing  with  cleau  water  from 
engine  or  syringe.  Tho  border  should  be  kept  rather  drier  than  when  the 
trees  wore  swelling  their  fruit,  but  the  soil  must  not  be  allowed  to  become 
dust  dry  and  remain  so. 

Pinery. — Pines  growing  freely  must  have  the  aid  of  weak  liquid  manure 
and  a moist  atmosphere,  but  the  bottom  heat  must  be  brisk  if  any  stimulants 
are  used.  Shading  may  be  removed  at  once.  Guard  against  forcing  small 
plants  into  fruit,  and  to  prevent  it  keep  the  plants  growing  by  frequently 
sprinkling  the  beds  and  paths  of  the  house.  Bottom  heat  for  pines  81  deg., 
those  ripening  to  be  kept  tolerably  dry.  Young  stock  to  have  air  cautiously, 
which  is  best  done  when  in  dung-beds  by  first  applying  a lining  to  keep  up 
the  heat,  which  will  allow  of  giving  a little  air  at  night. 

Vises  from  which  late  supplies  are  obtained  must  be  assisted  with  a little 
fire-heat  in  cold  weather  or  the  fruit  will  not  be  ripened  whilst  the  weather  is 
favourable  to  its  attaining  full  maturity. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE  GROUNDS. 

Bedders  to  have  every  necessary  attention  to  keep  them  in  proper  order. 
Take  cuttings  of  zonal  and  variegated  in  plenty,  and  to  save  further  trouble 
put  them  in  pots  or  boxes  as  they  are  to  remain  for  the  winter.  Use  plenty 
of  drainage  and  a poor  sandy  compost  now,  in  order  to  check  growth  and  harden 
the  wood. 

Carnations. — Proceed  with  layering  as  rapidly  as  possible  until  completed. 
Layers  to  be  potted  or  transplanted,  as  soon  as  rooted,  in  sandy  soil ; avoid 
rich  soil  or  stimulating  manures,  as  they  must  not  be  encouraged  to  make 
much  growth,  or  they  will  acquire  a gross  habit,  which  will  be  very  detrimental 
during  winter,  for  then  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  rest.  Place  the  pots 
in  a close  frame  for  a few  days  until  fresh  roots  are  made. 

Evergreens  may  soon  be  moved  with  the  best  chance  of  success, 
whether  they  be  large  or  small.  Hollies,  aucubas,  laurels,  Portugal  laurels, 
laurestinus,  arbor-vitaia,  have  all  done  growing,  their  wood  is  hard,  and  if 
lifted  about  the  middle  of  the  month  will  make  fresh  roots  while  the 
surface  soil  ia  in  the  best  condition  of  warmth  and  moisture  of  any  period  of 
the  year. 

Pinks. — Plant  out  the  old  stock  plants  that  have  been  grown  in  pots 
into  borders,  and  keep  the  beds  of  young  ones  perfectly  clean  and  free  from 
weeds. 

Propagate  all  sorts  of  bedding  stuff  that  will  be  wanted  for  next  year  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  As  soon  as  cuttings  are  rooted  pot  them  off,  or  place  in 
boxes  as  reoommended  above ; keep  them  in  a close  pit  or  frame  for  a week 
or  ten  days,  and  then  expose  them  to  the  weather  for  a short  time  before 
housing  them  for  the  winter. 

Roses  may  be  propagated  now  by  inserting  cuttings  in  a bed  of  light  soil 
in  a frame  or  pit.  But  a more  certain  way  will  be  to  prepare  the  cuttings 
and  insert  them  in  damp  sand  in  a shady  place,  and  keep  them  frequently 
sprinkled  till  they  callus,  and  then  pot  them  and  plunge  them  in  a gentle 
bottom  heat. 

Violets  for  bloom  during  the  winter  and  early  spring  should  be  taken  up 
now  with  good-sized  balls,  and  potted  in  five  or  six  inch  pots,  in  rotten  turf 
or  a mixture  of  leafmould  and  road-sand,  and  then  placed  in  a pit  or  frame 
near  the  glass. 

FRUIT  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 

Crops  of  early  apples  and  pears  to  be  gathered  as  they  ripen,  always 
selecting  a dry  sunny  day  for  the  purpose,  when  possible ; be  careful  to 
preserve  the  fruit  from  bruises. 

Peach,  Nectarine,  and  other  Fruit  Trees  must  be  looked  to  as  soon 
as  the  last  fruit  is  gathered  ; if  any  are  infested  with  red-spider,  dust  them 
liberally  with  flowers  of  sulphur  early  in  the  morning  before  the  dew  is  off  the 
leaves,  or  else  syringe  them  well  before  the  operation,  so  that  the  powder  may 
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KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  FRAME  GROUND. 

Cauliflowers  to  be  pricked  out  into  frames  for  the  winter,  and  to  be  kept 
as  hardy  as  possible. 

Endive  to  be  planted  out  on  warm,  well-manured  borders,  to  stand  the 
the  winter. 

Exhausted  crops  of  peas,  beans,  &c.,  should  be  cleared  off  as  soon  as  they 
have  done  bearing,  and  the  ground  manured  at  once,  trenched  at  the  first 
opportunity,  and  left  in  a rough  state  on  the  surface,  or,  if  required,  planted 
with  other  crops. 

Mint  to  be  potted  for  spring  forcing.  There  is  in  almost  every  family  a 
demand  for  mint  before  it  can  be  supplied,  and  the  only  way  to  make  sure  of 
it  is  to  put  a stock  of  roots  in  pots  ; then  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  push 
them  on  as  wanted. 

Parsley  is  so  much  in  demand  during  the  winter  that  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  have  a good  supply  during  that  season.  It  is  a good  practice  to 
make  at  this  season  of  the  year  a plantation  from  the  June  sowing  in  a frame, 
or  on  a warm,  sheltered  spot,*where  the  plants  will  be  likely  to  survive  the 
winter,  for  dried  parsley  is  a poor  substitute  for  the  fresh  green  herb. 

Spinach  must  be  thinned  as  the  plants  attain  a suitable  size  till  they  are 
about  six  inches  apart ; vacancies  to  be  filled  up  by  transplanting,  and  if  the 
ground  is  heavy  or  trodden  during  the  operation,  loosen  it  with  care,  so  that 
the  roots  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  air. 

Vegetables  in  Season  comprise  Beet,  Cabbage,  Cauliflowers,  Carrots, 
Celery,  Cucumbers,  Endive,  French  Beans,  Lettuce,  Mushrooms,  Onions, 
Peas,  Potatoes,  Radishes,  Spinach,  Tomatoes,  Vegetable  Marrows,  Turnips, 
and  Small  Salading. 


GOLDEN  GAGE  PLUM. 

This  plum  does  exceedingly  well  in  a garden  near  where  I write, 
for  it  is  a vei’y  regular  bearer.  I have  watched  the  behaviour  of  one 
particular  tree  for  several  years  past,  and  it  has  always  had  more  or 
less  of  a crop.  This  tree  is  growing  on  an  east  wall,  and  is  always 
clean  and  healthy.  I should  say  that  in  quality  the  golden  gage  is  not 
equal  to  the  green  gage,  but  it  is  a better  bearer  than  that  variety, 
which  is  something  to  say  in  its  favour.  I intend  to  plant  a tree  or  two 
of  it  this  autumn,  as  sure-bearing  plums  are  not  numerous.  J.  M, 
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August  28,  1886. 


THE  GARDENERS'  MAGA  ZINE. 


HARDY  PLANTS  IN  FLOWER. 

G YMOi'irri.As  aro  muoh  valued  to  out  from  to  furnish  “flowery  spray ’’ in 
bouquets  and  otlior  deflorations.  Very  useful  for  this  purpose  are  Gypsophila 
jianicu/ata,  G.  altissima,  and  0. prostrata.  The  host  of  them  all  for  the  rookery 
is  G.  oerastioides,  which  is  very  corastium-llke,  and  makes  a quite  beautiful 
patch  of  mat-like  leafago  crowned  with  largo  white  flowers.  It  is  quite  hardy 
and  a fast  grower, 

Geraniums  are  passing  out  of  flower,  but  G.  armenum  is  still  gay,  and  the 
prostration  form  of  G.  sanguineum  is  covered  with  flowers.  A rare  beauty  is 
the  silvery-leaved  G.  argenteum,  with  leaves  out  down  nearly  to  the  centre, 
and  thereby  rendered  “ palmate  ” or  “digitate,”  very  inadequately  described 
as  “septempartitis.”  The  cold  grey  green  agrees  well  with  the  pale  rosy 
flowers,  which  are  round  enough  to  satisfy  a florist  and  fragile  enough  for  a 
weedist. 

Lobed  Cyanantii  is  the  “ English  ” name  given  by  Lindley  (B.R.,  1847, 
C)  to  Cyanantlius  lobatus,  a beautiful  Himalayan  bell  flower  now  displaying 
its  characters  on  the  rockery.  The  plant  has  fleshy  roots,  small  cuneate  or 
deeply-notched  ovate  leaves,  and  flowers  produced  singly,  with  hairy  inflated 
calyx  and  expanded  limb  of  five  angular  lobes  of  a full  violet  blue.  This  is  a 
good  rockery  plant,  requiring  a bed  of  moist  peat  and  full  exposure. 


GYPSOPHILA  CERASTIOIDES 


Dwarf  chestnut  may  be  a suitable  designation  of  the  beautiful  Pavia 
macrostachya,  which  is  now  in  flower,  but  does  not  make  so  brave  a show  as 
last  year.  Being  a good  thing  and  a true  garden  shrub  we  recommend  it  to 
planters  of  ohoice  subjects.  It  was  figured  in  G.M.,  Nov.  28,  1885. 

/ygadenus  is  not  a popular  genus,  but  the  species  have  claims  on  eolectio 
cultivators.  They  are  of  the  lily  persuasion,  with  grey  or  green  flowers  of 
exceeding  beauty,  though  unattraotive  to  the  world  at  large.  We  have  beau- 
tiful examples  of  X.  chloran/hus,  X.  venenosus,  and  X.  paniculatus,  raised  from 
seed  sent  over  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where,  wo  are  assured,  they  thrive 
in  moist  peat  in  shady  places.  Ours  are  in  full  sun,  and  have  a delightful 
appearance. 

Clematis  should  havo  at  loast  a paragraph,  and  it  should  say  that  Clematis 
Jackma/nni  and  Ve itch’s  Ampelopsis  are  the  two  finest  cheap  wall  and  vorandah 
plants  in  the  world.  But  this  paragraph  shall  be  devoted  to  Clematis  coccinea, 
which  has  established  itself  in  all  good  gardons,  and  proves  to  be  a much  finer 
thing  than  when  it  first  appeared.  Having  frequoutly  mot  with  it  in  a 
thriving  Btate,  we  hero  record  that  the  very  best  example  we  have  met  with 
h on  the  old  west  wall  at  Kew,  where  the  glorious  Prunus  trilobata  shows  its 
smiling  face.  For  some  time  past  this  particular  plant  has  literally  sparkled 


upon  the  dark  wall,  and  we  have  gone  out  of  our  way,  even  when  pressed  for 
time,  in  order  to  renew  the  delight  of  its  happy  combination  of  colours,  the 
red  and  yellow  of  the  flowers  being  peculiarly  get  off  by  the  green  of  the 
loaves.  On  a spaoious  rockery  how  full  of  fine  character  would  this  clematis 
be  with  a big  sunny  knoll  all  to  itself. 

Mutisia  is  one  of  the  unknown  plants  that  might  be  generally  known  with 
groat  advantage.  Mutisia  decurrens  is  a grand  composite  climber,  of  most 
elegant  growth,  the  flowers  larger  than  the  average  of  such  things  (five  inches 
over  at  the  least),  and  the  colour  a brilliant  reddish  orange.  It  is  a hardy 
Devonshire  plant,  and,  being  a native  of  high  and  dry  ranges  of  the  Chilian 
Andes,  therefore  it  should  be  as  hardy,  say,  as  the  blue  passion  flower  near 
London,  Experimentalisers  should  give  their  minds  to  this  subject,  keeping 
in  view  to  persuade  the  plant  that  it  is  still  at  home  on  its  Andean  heights. 

Tropacolums  make  an  effect  in  the  gardens,  rivalling  that  of  the  poppies  in 
the  fields.  Not  many  students  of  colour  have  seen  the  flaming  breadths  of 
dwarf  “nasturtiums  on  a great  seed  farm  where  many  sorts  are  grown  on  an 
extensive  scale.  The  bold  blocks  of  colour  on  a hyacinth  or  tulip  farm  at 
Haarlem  are  scarcely  comparable  with  it,  although,  for  our  own  delight,  we 
prefer  the  Dutchman’s  delight.  But  for  power  in  colour  for  a test  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  vision  the  dwarf  nasturtiums  are  probably  not  to  be  surpassed  by 
anything  in  nature  or  art.  But  we  turn  to  Tropceolum  spcciosum  with  a sense 


(Flowers  white  and  pale  purple). 


of  rest,  and  once  more  we  ask,  Why  is  it  not  universally  grown,  instead  of  being 
seen  here  and  there  as  a rarity  ? It  is  certainly  one  of  the  loveliest,  though 
least  appreciated,  flowers  ever  introduced  to  the  English  garden. 

Hypericums  of  several  kinds  are  still  flowering  freely,  and  we  havo  gathered 
some  pretty  tufts  of  tutsan  in  rocky  wilds  in  the  far  west,  whore  it  flowers  in 
plenty  at  harvest  time.  A very  fine  plant  is  Hypericum  olympicum  (B.M., 
18G7),  a native  of  the  Levant,  of  wiry  habit,  the  flowers  larger  than  our  St. 
John’s  Wort,  and  vory  brilliant  in  colour  ; an  extra  fine  rockory  plant,  easily 
raised  from  seeds,  whioh,  it  must  bo  owned,  do  not  often  ripon,  but  they  will 
do  so  this  season.  The  roots  may  be  planted  in  the  autumn  when  the  cool 
weather  has  sot  in,  and  cuttings  may  be  struck  with  oaso  in  spring.  H.  patulum 
and  II.  empetrifolium  are  proper  oooupants  of  the  rockery. 

Galtonia  is  an  important  acquisition,  and  well  suited  to  become  a gonornl 
favourite,  not  alone  in  the  choioo  gardon,  but  in  the  limited  enclosure  of  the 
cottagor.  We  must  no  longer  call  it  a hyacinth,  since  it  is  quite  as  easy  to 
accept  its  proper  namo  of  Galtonia  candicans.  Wo  saw  a largo  patch  of  it 
lately,  and  oouhl  havo  pronounood  it  a group  of  miniature  yuccas.  It  is 
of  inostimablo  value  for  late  summor  and  autumn,  both  to  out  from  and 
to  loavo  untouched. 
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JAPAN  ROSE. 

Rosa  rugosa. 

Hitherto  rosea  have  been  prized  for  their  flowers  alone,  hut  the  time 
is  coming  when  they  will  bo  valued  for  their  fruits.  The  ruddy  hips, 
or  hops,  in  an  old-fashioned  hedgerow  give  delight  to  the  wayfarer  in 
the  autumn,  and  old  bushes  of  sweetbrier  that  have  not  been  overmuch 
visited,  and  have  therefore  ripened  many  of  their  orange-red  frui  ts,  are 
really  more  ornamental  now  than  when  in  flower.  Not  many  of  the 
true  roses,  however,  can  equal  in  splendour  of  fruit  the  noble  Rosa 
rugosa,  the  most  distinct  and  glorious  of  all  the  single  roses  as  regards 


NOTES  ON  ORCHIDS. 

Cattueya  Dowiana. — This  superb  species  is  well-figured  in  the 
“ Reiclienbachia,”  Part  II,  .and  we  have  it  in  (lower  in  our  own  collec- 
tion, where  it  has  been  greatly  admired  for  two  weeks,  and  the  (lowers 
seem  as  if  they  would  last  much  longer.  I like  to  go  every  morning 
to  inhale  the  sweet  perfume  of  the  (lowers,  they  are  as  remarkable  for 
their  sweetness  as  for  their  beauty.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a 
copper-yellowish  tinge  as  described  by  Reichenbacb.  The  large 
spreading  lip  is  crimson,  thickly  covered  with  yellow  irregular  lines. 
It  baa  now  gone  into  its  resting  period,  and  as  soon  as  the  flowers  fade, 


FRUITS  OF  JAPAN  ROSE,  Rosa  rugosa. 


individual  character,  this  point  being  emphasised  now  that  its  large 
fruits  glow  amongst  its  rich  leafage  like  so  many  nicely-fashioned  red- 
hot  coals.  The  exceeding  attractiveness  of  these  fruits  may  suggest  the 
suitability  of  this  rose  for  adorning  approaches  and  extensive  borders, 
as  also  the  importance  of  leaving  the  flowers  uncut  to  ensure  a great 
crop  of  fruit. 


Fungologists  will  please  take  note  that  the  twelfth  annual  con- 
ference of  Cryptogamic  Society  of  Scotland,  under  the  presidency  of  Pro- 
fessor J.  W.  H.  Trail, will  beheld  in  Aberdeen,  Sep.  29  and  30,  and  Oct.  1. 


the  plant,  which  is  in  a teak  basket,  will  be  again  suspended  from  the 
roof  of  the  Cattleya  House.  It  will  he  kept  dry,  but  not  altogether  with- 
out water,  until  it  again  starts  to  grow  and  form  new  roots,  when 
water  must  be  supplied  freely,  but  not  so  freely  as  it  is  to  C.  Mossiac, 
C.  Trianias,  and  others  of  this  section.  Those  who  would  like  to  grow 
this  species  would  do  well  to  purchase  plants  that  have  recently  been 
imported,  or  in  vigorous  health  : if  they  once  get  into  bad  health  they 
are  not  worth  caring  about. 

It  is  stated  in  “Reichenbachia”  that  this  Cattleya  was  first  discovered 
in  Costa  Rica  by  Warscowicz,  about  the  year  1850,  but  was  not  success- 
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fully  imported  into  England  until  1865.  It  was  named  in  compliment 
to  Captain  Dow.  The  variety,  C.  Dowiana  aurea,  is  figured.  This  is 
stated  to  grow  at  the  distance  of  a thousand  miles  from  where  the 
original  species  was  found.  Messrs.  Sander  say  their  collectors  dis- 
covered it  “on  the  Cordillera,  to  the  west  of  the  Upper  Magdalena  in 
New  Granada.” 

Ccelogyne  CRISTATA  maxima. — A superb  form  of  this  beautiful 
species  is  the  subject  of  the  next  plate  in  the  work  above  cited.  I was 
interested  to  observe  this  form  in  flower  with  all  the  others  at  St. 
Albans,  and  in  comparison  with  the  Chatsworth  and  Trentham  varieties 
it  is  not  only  larger  in  the  flowers,  but  their  formation  is  also  different. 
It  is  not  a new  variety,  for  it  was  named  by  Lindley,  quite  forty  years  ago, 
and  has  been  recognised  as  Lindley’s  plant  by  Reichenbach  and  others. 
This  beautiful  early  spring  flowering  orchid  does  not  degenerate  under 
cultivation,  as  some  orchids  do,  but  may  be  grown  on  from  year  to 
year  with  increasing  vigour  if  it  receives  the  right  treatment.  The 
bulbs  continue  to  pile  themselves  up  one  over  the  other  until  they  form 
a confused  heap  so  closely  wedged  together  as  to  press  each  other  out 
of  form.  Every  body  can  grow  this  Ccelogyne  and  its  varieties  ; the 
cultural  requirements  are  well-known. 

Odontoglossum  Insleayi  splendens  is  the  subject  of  plate  7. 
It  is  a large-flowered  and  brightly-coloured  form  of  the  species.  I 
have  grown  this  species  for  many  years,  and  do  not  find  it  very  difficult 
to  grow,  provided  it  is  placed  at  the  lightest  and  coolest  end  of  the 
Cattleya  house.  We  repot  the  plants  every  year  when  they  are  starting 
to  grow,  and  all  through  the  growing  period  water  is  freely  applied. 
They  flower  in  September  and  are  very  useful  at  that  time.  They  are 
kept  comparatively  dry  at  the  roots,  after  they  have  flowered,  and  up 
to  the  time  they  again  start  into  growth.  Messrs.  Sander  say  that  this 
particular  variety  is  found  very  rarely  amongst  hosts  of  the  ordinary 
form,  and  that  it  inhabits  the  mountains  of  Western  Mexico.  The 
collector  was  fortunate  to  discover  about  a dozen  plants  in  bloom 
on  one  tree  ; a lucky  find  which  may  not  occur  again.  Its  culture  in 
baskets  is  recommended,  as  it  can  in  that  way  be  the  more  readily 
suspended  near  the  roof.  O.  grande,  O.  Schlieperianum,  and  0.  leopard- 
inum  are  all  allied  species,  requiring  similar  treatment. 

LjELIA  Euspatha  forms  the  subject  of  plate  8.  Dr.  Reichenbach 
takes  the  responsibility  of  declaring  this  to  be  a distinct  species,  which 
he  described  so  long  ago  as  1860.  The  first  appearance  of  the  plate 
suggests  its  affinity  to  Lielia  purpurata  Russelliana,  although  those 
who  saw  it  flower  inform  me  that  it  is  quite  different,  and  it  is  stated 
to  have  the  flowers  of  L.  elegans,  with  the  growth  of  L.  purpurata,  but 
the  colour  is  different  from  both.  A cross  between  L.  elegans  and  the 
variety  of  L.  purpurata,  named  Russelliana  (which  is  not  uncommon, 
having  flowered  in  several  collections  during  the  past  season)  might 
produce  such  a mule  as  this.  It  was  on  this  last  occasion  sent  home 
from  Brazil ; but  the  collector  could  obtain  six  plants  only.  Doubtless 
it  requires  the  same  treatment  as  L.  elegans  and  L.  purpurata.  These 
are  most  beautiful  laelias,  of  robust,  yet  stately  growth,  and  are  of  the 
easiest  culture.  They  may  be  repotted  now  if  that  was  not  done  about 
the  time  they  flowered.  They  are  starting  to  make  their  new  bulbs, 
and  are  also  rooting  freely.  We  have  potted  them  in  all  the  four 
months,  beginning  with  June,  but  that  month  is  probably  the  best  in 
which  to  repot  them,  as  the  roots  have  time  to  lay  bold  of  the  new 
potting  material,  before  the  growths  have  made  much  progress.  They 
also  require  considerable  pot  room,  and  good  fibrous  peat,  into  which 
the  roots  will  run  freely  and  not  decay  afterwards.  We  mix  with  it 
some  clean  sphagnum  moss,  and  a liberal  portion  of  broken  potsherds 
and  charcoal.  Orchid  growers  should  take  notice  that  cleanliness  is 
next  in  importance  to  good  potting  and  careful  watering. 

J.  Douclas. 


JAPANESE  GARDENS. 

“ If  equable  happiness  is  attainable  in  a Japanese  interior,  much  more  can  it 
be  enjoyed  in  a Japanese  garden.  Even  the  ordinary  Englishman,  despite  his 
brutal  indifference  to  the  superiority  of  Japanese  civilization — against  which 
dull  Saxon  philistinism  Mr.  Morse  indulges  in  frequent  diatribes — can  appre- 
ciate the  charm  of  a native  niwa.  There  are  no  terraces,  big  lawns,  geome- 
trical flower-beds,  massive  shrubberies,  or  trim  walks ; but  there  lies  before 
you,  to  be  compassed  in  a glance,  a landscape  in  miniature.  The  Chinese 
term  for  landscape  is  shansui  (Japanese  sansui),  that  is  ‘ mountains  and 
streams  ’ ; and  the  garden  is  a combination  of  mountains  and  streams,  rocks 
and  lakes  accordingly  ; mounds  planted  with  dwarf  forests,  overlooking  fish- 
ponds alive  with  gliding,  many-finned  shapes  of  gold  and  silver,  boulders 
(often  procured  at  great  cost  of  transportation)  with  trickling  waters  at  their 
base — here  a clump  of  golden  chrysanthemums,  there  a solitary  dwarf  plum, 
with  black,  jagged,  thick,  fantastic  trunk  half  hidden  amid  a cascade  of 
bloom-laden  sprays.  Then  a stone  ton 1 or  votive  lantern,  a tiny  shrino  to 
Inari,  a grove  of  rare  bamboos,  a weeping  willow,  a rustic  bridge  or  two,  choice 
flowers  in  all  kinds  of  quaint  pots,  and  meandering  lines  of  large,  flat  stepping- 
stones  instead  of  formal  paths,  complete  the  picture.” 

[The  foregoing  is  from  a review  in  tho  Athenccum  of  Aug.  7,  of  Mr.  E.  S. 
Morse’s  work  on  “Japanese  Homes.”  Taking  the  reviewer’s  description  as  a 
proper  key  to  tho  subject  (which  it  probably  is  not),  we  confess  to  “brutal 
indifference  ” to  tho  “ charm  ” that  has  fascinated  tho  reviewer.  The  Japaneso 
garden  is  an  example  of  fantastic  foolery  belonging  properly  to  tho  land  of 
toys  and  lollypops.  The  Japanese  have  their  rights,  as  wo  havo,  to  make  life 
pleasant,  and  it  would  he  out  of  taste  to  quarrel  with  their  gardening  until  it 
is  put  forward  as  better  than  our  own.  Wo  expect  an  English  literary  journal 
to  have  at  least  a touch  of  English  toeling  and  an  avorage  share  of  common 
sense,  and  it  is  really  shocking  to  find  such  trash  in  tho  Atlienaium. — En. 

G.M] 


A clearance  sale  of  the  nursery  stock  of  the  Cranston  Nursery 
and  Beed  Company  is  announced  by  Messrs.  Protberoe  and  Morris,  to 
take  place  early  in  October. 


REPORTS  OE  FRUIT  CROPS,  1886. 

PLUMS. 

ABERDEENSHIRE. — Crop  very  light  in  most  districts. 

Mr.  G.  II.  Smythe,  Aboyne  Castle,  states  that  the  bloom  was  destroyed  by 
spring  frosts. 

AYRSHIRE. — Partial,  bat  on  the  whole  hardly  an  average  crop. 

Mr.  D.  Murray,  Culzean  Castle,  writes  : About  half  a crop,  and  the  frui't 

very  rusty  ; Victoria.  Kirke’s,  and  Coe’s  Golden  Drop  are  our  best  bearers  thin, 
season. 

Mr.  W.  Priest,  Eglinton  Gardons,  says  : We  have  a good  crop,  and  tine 

trees  are  much  healthier  than  either  apxdes  or  pears. 

BANFFSHIRE. — Fairly  good  in  most  districts. 

Mr.  G.  Berry,  Cullen  House,  reports  : Some  varieties  are  bearing  an  extra 
good  crop,  whilst  others  are  very  scarce  ; Jefferson,  Victoria,  Washington,  and 
Coe’s  Golden  Drop  are  very  fruitful ; Green  Gage  and  Magnum  Bonum  and 
some  other  varieties  are  very  thin. 

BEDFORDSHIRE.— Abundant  in  some  places  ; moderately  good  in  others. 

Mr.  G.  Dale,  Sandy  Place,  states  : Very  good  crops  on  walls  and  in  other 
places,  where  the  trees  happened  to  be  sheltered  from  the  cold  north-east 
winds  experienced  at  the  time  they  were  in  bloom;  but  in  exposed  situations 
the  trees  are  practically  fruitless. 

BERKSHIRE. — Good  crops  on  wall  trees,  and  fairly  good  on  other  trees  in 
sheltered  positions. 

Mr.  T.  Jones,  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore,  writes  : We  have  an  average 
crop,  wall  trees  being  the  most  fruitful.  Standards  are  not  so  productive. 
Damsons  very  good. 

Mr.  J.  Tegg,  Bearwood,  Wokingham,  reports:  A very  good  crop  on  walls. 
The  following  sorts  do  well  here : Rivers’s  Early  Favourite,  Kirke’s,  Jefferson, 
Golden  Drop,  Magnum  Bonum,  Black  Orleans,  Prince  of  Wales,  Victoria,  Green 
Gage,  and  Lite  Gage. 

BERWICKSHIRE. — Crop  very  light  throughout  the  county. 

Mr.  W.  Fowler,  Mertoun  House,  St.  Boswell’s,  says  : We  have  a few 
Victorias  and  Magnum  Bonum,  but  of  other  varieties  there  is  not  any  fruit 
except  one  here  and  there  on  the  walls. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE.— Rather  light  in  a few  places,  but  generally  an 
abundant  crop. 

Mr.  J.  Smith,  Mentmore,  Leighton  Buzzard,  writes  : Very  heavy  crop 
indeed.  We  have  been  propping  and  tying  up  the  branches  for  weeks  past. 
Green  Gage,  Victoria,  Orleans,  Sultan,  Oullia’s  Golden  Gage,  Grand  Duke, 
The  Czar,  and  many  others  are  bearing  heavy  crops. 

Mr.  G;  T.  Miles,  Wycombe  Abbey,  remarks  : The  crop  varies  considerably 
in  different  parts  of  the  county,  but  in  this  distriot  it  will  be  above  the 
average. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. — A full  average  in  moat  districts. 

CARDIGANSHIRE.— Partial,  and  on  the  whole  rather  below  the  average. 

Mr.  F.  Peppitt,  Castle  Malgwyn,  Boncatb,  describes  tfie  crop  as  under  an 
average  ; whilst  Mr.  J.  Vearey,  Gagerddan  Hall,  Aberystwith,  reports  an  abun- 
dance of  fruit. 

CARMARTHENSHIRE. — A fairly  good  crop  in  most  places. 

Mr.  J.  Ticehurst,  Dyneover  Castle,  Llandilo,  says : Viotoria,  White 

Imperatrice,  and  Green  Gage  are  bearing  well  on  the  walls. 

CAY  AN.— An  excellent  crop,  the  free-bearing  sorts  being  very  abun- 
dant. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Burns,  Farnbam  House,  observes  : The  crop  is  very  fine  of 

Victoria,  Kirke’s,  Jefferson,  Golden  Drop,  and  Green  Gage  ; but  Magnum 
Bonum  is  very  thin. 

CHESHIRE.— An  abundant  crop  throughout  the  county. 

Mr.  R.  Mackeller,  Abney  Hall,  Cheadle,  remarks  : Plums  are  better  than 

usual  in  orchards,  but  trees  on  walls  are  not  quite  so  good.  There  is  a full 
crop  of  damsons. 

Mr.  W.  Whitaker,  Crewe  Hall,  writes  : All  kinds  of  plums  are  bearing 

more  abundantly  than  for  many  years.  Damsons,  which  are  largely  grown 
about  here,  are  bearing  a very  heavy  crop.  The  trees  had  set  their  fruit  and 
come  well  into  leaf  before  the  severe  weathor  set  in,  and  the  fruit  was  confix 
quently  protected  by  the  foliage. 

Mr.  George  Tandy,  Norton  Priory,  Runcorn,  reports  : All  sorts  are  above 

the  average.  There  are  especially  good  crops  of  Pond’s  Seedling,  Denbigh 
Seedling,  Autumn  Compote,  Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  White  Magnum  Bonum, 
Green  Gage,  Mitchelson’s,  and  Kirke’s.  Them  are  also  good  crops  of  Viotoria, 
both  on  walls  and  standards. 

CLACKMANNANSHIRE. — Plentiful  in  all  parts  of  the  county. 

Mr.  T.  Ormiston,  Alloa  Park,  says : Plums  are  very  good,  and  Jefferson 
and  Kirke’s  are  especially  so. 

CORNWALL. — Rather  below  the  average. 

CORK. — Fairly  good  orop  in  most  districts. 

Mr.  R.  Brennan,  Bantry  Honse,  Bantry,  describes  the  crop  a full 
average. 

CUMBERLAND. — A moderate  crop  in  most  districts,  very  light  in  othere. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Cucking,  Eden  Hall,  Penrith,  remarks  : Green  Gage  and  Viotoria 
are  the  only  kinds  that  esoaped  tlie  winds,  and  they  carry  a fair  orop. 

DERBYSHIRE. — An  avorage  crop  throughout  the  county, 

DERRY. — Very  light  in  most  districts. 

DEVONSHIRE. — Variablo,  and  on  tho  whole  nearly  an  average 

Mr.  J.  Garland,  Killerton,  remarks  : Generally  scarce,  although  some  Borts 
are  very  good,  Prince  Englebert  and  Victoria  being  the  best. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Powell,  Powderham  Castle,  writes  : There  are  heavy  crops  in 
market  gardens,  and  wall  trees  are  an  average. 

DORSETSHIRE. — An  abundance  of  fruit  throughout  the  county,  and  the 
trees  are  described  as  very  clean. 

DOWN. — A good  crop  in  most  places. 

Mr.  J.  Taylor,  Mount  Stewart,  romarks  : Coe’s  Golden  Drop  and  Viotoria 
arc  tho  sorts  on  which  wo  can  depend. 

DUBLIN. — Rather  partial,  but  on  tho  whole  very  good. 

Mr.  R.  McKenna,  Chief  Secretary’s  I.odge,  Phamix  Park,  says  : Plums  are 
a heavy  crop  on  the  walls,  tho  most  fruitful  being  Victoria,  Jefferson,  (toe’s 
Golden  Drop,  Roino  Claude  Bovay,  and  Transparent  Gage.  Tho  old  Green 
Gage  and  Orleans  are  very  light. 

Mr.  G.  Smith,  Vice-Rogal  Gardens,  Dublin,  describes  tho  damsons  as  a 
failure. 

DUM  BARTONSHIRE. — A full  orop  of  most  kinds. 

DURHAM. — An  indifferent  orop  in  most  place. 

EAST  LOTHIAN. — Considerably  bolow  tlvuavorago  . 
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Mr.  R.  I’.  Brotherston,  Tyninghamo,  reports  : Thoro  aro  good  crops  of 
Victoria,  Kirke's,  Washington,  and  Green  G ago,  all  of  which  do  woll  hero. 
Other  free-bearing  sorts  aro  Magnum  Bonutn,  Jefferson,  and  lvirkoV. 

ESSEX. — Au  abundance  of  fruit  throughout  the  county. 

Mr.  W.  Dance,  Gostield  llall,  Halstead,  states  : ltivors’s  Early  is  a never- 
failing  cropper,  Coe’s  Golden  Drop  and  Victoria  are  very  good,  and  of  Cluster 
Damson  there  is  a very  heavy  crop. 

FIFESHIRE. — Thin  in  most  districts. 

Mr.  R.  Gossip,  Crawford  I’riory,  says  : Plums  generally  aro  scarce,  but 
Coe’s  Golden  Drop  and  Victoria  are  fairly  fruitful. 

Mr.  R.  Tate,  Balcarres  Gardens,  describes  the  crop  as  a failure  with  the 
exception  of  Victoria. 

FORFARSHIRE. — Fruit  scarce  in  most  districts. 

Mr.  S.  Laird,  Kinnaird  Castle,  Breohin,  says  1 Victoria  has  a good  average 
crop,  but  other  varieties  are  under. 

Mr.  W.  McDowall,  Brechin  Castle,  observes  : A fair  crop,  that  of  Victoria 
very  heavy. 

GALWAY. — A moderately  good  crop,  but  the  fruit  is  rather  small. 

GLAMORGANSHIRE. — A rather  light  crop  in  most  districts. 

Mr.  J.  Muir,  Margam  Park,  Port  Talbot,  reports  : Victoria,  Kirke’s, 
Magnum  Bonum,  and  Green  Gage  are  all  bearing  well  on  walls.  The  crop  on 
standards  is  very  light. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. — An  abundance  of  excellent  fruit  throughout  the 
county. 

HAMPSHIRE. — A heavy  crop  in  most  places,  and  nowhere  very  light. 

Mr.  W.  Wildsmith,  Heckfield  Place,  Winchtield,  says  : A full  crop,  and 
Old  Orleans,  Jefferson,  Transparent  Gage,  Victoria,  and  Autumn  Compote  are 
bearing  exceptionally  well. 

Mr.  G.  Trinder,  Dogmersfield  Park,  observes  : We  have  a most  abundant 
crop,  especially  of  Victoria  ; Golden  Drop  and  Green  Gage  are  much  prized 
here  for  their  excellent  flavour. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. — Good  crops  throughout  the  county. 

Mr.  W.  Coleman,  Eastnor  Castle,  writes  : Literally  devoured  by  aphis  last 
year,  we  did  not  expect  heavy  crops,  but,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  trees 
are  loaded  with  fruit  and  quite  free  from  insects.  We  wash  our  trees  through- 
out the  winter  with  home-made  soapsuds,  and  attribute  our  freedom  from 
moss  and  lichen,  as  well  as  insects,  to  the  use  of  this  cheap  agent.  Coe’s 
Golden  Drop,  the  best  of  all  late  plums,  the  Gages,  and  Kirbe’s  are  excellent. 
Jefferson  with  us  is  thin.  A few  miles  across  the  hills  carries  us  into  the 
Avon  and  Pershore  district,  truly  the  land  of  plums.  There  the  variety  known 
as  the  Pershore  or  Egg  plum,  a sort  that  reproduces  itself  from  suckers,  and 
the  Victoria  are  already  weighed  down  with  fruit.  Damsons  too  are  plentiful. 
Half  crops  pay  tne  growers  best.  The  egg  plum  goes  largely  into  the  manu- 
facture of  apricot  jam,  and  finds  its  way  into  every  market  throughout  the 
Midlands  and  the  North.  Ask  an  Egg  plum  man  where  he  comes  from.  In 
good  seasons  it  is  “Pershore;  where  d’ye  think?”  In  bad  seasons  it  is 
‘ ‘ Pershore  ; God  help  us  ! ” 

HERTFORDSHIRE. — Fruit  abundant  and  good. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE. — Crops  heavy,  and  the  fruit  of  excellent  quality. 

KENT. — An  abundant  crop  throughout  the  county. 

Mr.  A.  Waterman,  Preston  Hall,  Aylesford,  reports  : Both  plums  and 
damsons  have  produced  a heavy  crop,  and  there  are  but  few  sorts  that  are 
not  fruitful.  Even  Green  Gages  are  so  heavily  laden  that  it  is  necessary  to 
support  the  branches.  The  Czar  and  Early  Rivers  are  two  varieties  that  all  culti- 
vators of  plums  should  plant.  They  are  early,  good  in  quality,  and  very  prolific. 

Mr.  G.  Bunyard,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Maidstone,  writes  : Nearly  every 
kind,  including  the  coloured  Gages,  are  very  fully  cropped,  and  any  kind  that 
fails  this  year  must  be  cut  out  of  our  plantations.  Damsons,  most  important 
in  Kent,  are  fully  cropped,  even  where  the  trees  were  heavily  cropped  last  year. 
The  Prune,  Shropshire,  and  old  sweet  kinds  are  bearing  well. 

KILDARE. — A fair  crop  in  most  places. 

KILKENNY. — Rather  poor  in  most  places. 

Mr.  W.  Gray,  Woodstuck  Park,  Inistoog,  says:  The  Victoria  is  bearing  a 
good  average  crop,  but  other  sorts  are  very  much  under  an  average. 

KINCARDINESHIRE. — Very  thin  in  most  districts. 

KING’S  COUNTY. — Both  plums  and  damsons  are  bearing  well  throughout 
the  county. 

KIRKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE. — Crop  very  light,  owing  to  injury  done  by 
late  spring  frosts. 

LANARKSHIRE. — Thin  in  most  places. 

Mr.  J.  Munro,  Wishaw  House,  remarks : The  Victoria  is  carrying  an 
average  crop. 

LANCASHIRE. — Partial ; in  some  places  very  good. 

Mr.  A.  Jameson,  Haigh  Hall,  describes  the  crop  as  above  the  average,  and 
the  Victoria  as  bearing  very  heavily. 

Mr.  G.  Middleton,  Rainford  Hall,  says  : Crop  generally  light,  but  standards 
are  more  fruitful  than  trees  on  walls. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. — Fruit  plentiful,  and  generally  of  excellent  quality. 

Mr.  W.  Ingram,  Belvoir  Castle,  writes  : There  are  heavy  crops  on 
trained  wall  trees;  less  abundant  on  standards.  Green  Gage  and  Golden 
Drop,  generally  rather  shy  bearers,  are  very  prolific  this  year.  Fair  crops  of 
damsons,  but  the  trees  are  healthy,  as  are  the  plums  generally. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. — Abundant  on  all  sides,  and  remarkably  good. 

LONGFORD. — Very  heavy  crops  in  all  parts  of  the  county. 

MAYO. — Above  an  average  on  all  sides. 

Mr.  A.  Campbell,  Ashford  House,  Cong,  says  : Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  Green 
Gage,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Jefferson  are  very  tine  this  season. 

MIDDLESEX. — Partial,  and  on  the  whole,  below  the  average. 

Mr.  John  Gough,  Harefield  Grove,  Uxbridge,  states  : Victoria,  of  which  we 
have  a thousand  pyramids,  is  extra  good  ; Golden  Drop,  fair  ; Pershore,  too 
many  ; Jefferson,  good  ; Diamond,  half  a-crop  ; Woolston  Gage,  good,  as  also  are 
White  Magnum  Bonum,  and  Cox’s  Emperor. 

Mr.  J.  Woodbridge,  Syon  House,  Syon,  says:  Some  kinds  are  bearing 
abundantly  this  year  in  some  places,  whilst  in  others  they  are  thin.  Rivers’s 
Early  Prolific,  Orleans,  and  Gisborne’s  are  some  of  the  heavy  croppers.  This 
year  the  Victoria  is  very  thin. 

MONTGOMERYSHIRE. — Variable,  and  in  many  places  very  light. 

Mr.  W.  Lee,  Powis  Castle,  Welshpool,  remarks : Under  an  average. 
Green  Gages  on  walls  are  carrying  a fair  crop  in  some  places. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE. — On  the  whole  fairly  good. 

Mr.  T.  Coomber,  The  Hendre,  Monmouth,  reports  : The  plum  is  an  average 
one  ; the  trees  bloomed  freely.  Victoria,  Washington,  Coe’s  Golden  Drop, 
Kirke’s,  and  Transparent  Gage  are  the  most  prolific.  Trees  in  pots  aro  very 
satisfactory. 


MORAYSHIRE.  — Partial,  and  on  the  whole  fairly  good. 

Mr.  .1.  Clark,  Brodie  Castlo,  describes  tho  crop  ns  a mere  sprinkling  ; but 
Mr,  J.  Wobstor,  Gordon  CaHtlo,  writes  : Tho  crop  of  plums  both  on  walls  and 
standards  is  very  good,  and  tho  fruit  is  clean  and  of  excellent  quality.  Damsons 
are  light. 

MIDLOTHIAN. — Considerably  below  tho  average. 

NORFOLK. — An  abundance  of  fruit  throughout  the  county. 

Mr.  II.  Jones,  Carrow  House,  Norwich,  Bays:  It  has  been  necessary  to  thin 
severely  to  secure  lino  fruit.  Sorts  which  aro  usually  shy  bearers  are  frnitiDg 
freely  this  year.  Troos  hoalthy,  and  making  good  growth. 

Mr.  W.  Allan,  Gunton  Park,  observes  : Trees  heavily  laden,  especially 
such  favourite  kinds  as  Rivers’s  Early,  Kirke’s,  Orleans,  Pond’s  Seedling, 
Goliath,  and  Prince  Englebert. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. — An  abundant  crop  on  all  sides. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. — Fairly  good  in  most  places. 

Mr.  G.  Harris,  Alnwick  Castle,  writes  ; Victoria  is  carrying  a good  crop  on 
walls  ; it  is  of  no  uso  here  as  a standard  in  the  open.  This  variety  is  the 
most  useful  plum  for  the  north  ; Jefferson  and  Golden  Gage  also  have  a good 
crop.  The  trees  are  protected  in  the  spring  with  a double  fish  net. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. — Fruit  plentiful  on  all  sides,  and  generally 
good. 

Mr.  S.  A.  Woods,  Osberton  Hall,  Worksop,  remarks : Plums  are  a very 
fair  crop,  and  the  trees  are  cleaner  and  healthier  than  they  have  been  for 
several  years.  There  is  hardly  any  green  fly  on  them  this  season. 

PERTHSHIRE. — Partial,  and  generally  poor. 

Mr.  J.  Robb,  Drummond  Castle,  says  : With  the  exception  of  Victoria, 
which  is  bearing  a very  small  crop,  all  the  varieties  are  this  season  fruitless. 

Mr.  James  Brown,  Abercairney,  Crieff,  states  : On  walls  plums  are  under 
an  average  ; but  standards  of  such  varieties  as  Victoria  are  bearing  a good  crop. 

QUEEN'S  COUNTY. — Below  the  average. 

RADNORSHIRE. — A fair  crop  in  most  places. 

RENFREWSHIRE. — Generally  the  crop  is  moderately  good. 

ROXBURGHSHIRE. — Below  the  average  in  most  places. 

SHROPSHIRE. — Both  plums  and  damsons  are  abundant  throughout  the 
county. 

SLIGO. — Generally  good,  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 

Mr.  McPhail,  Mackree  Castle,  Colloonev,  describes  the  crop  as  very  fine. 

SOMERSET. — Generally  abundant  and  good. 

Mr.  W.Iggulden,  Marston  House,  Frome,  writes  : There  isafinelotofplums, 
and  they  are  ripening  nearly  as  early  as  usual.  Suoh  free  bearers  as  Victoria, 
Morocco  (the  best  early),  Harvest,  Kirke’s,  Jefferson,  Magnum  Bonum,  and 
Pond’s  Seedling  have  required  to  be  freely  thinned.  There  is  an  abundance 
on  the  trees  of  Gages,  Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  Ick worth,  Imperatrice,  and  Goliath. 
Damsons  are  thin,  but  this  is  principally  owing  to  the  birds,  which  destroyed 
the  principal  portion  of  tho  buds. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Clark,  Cothelstone  House,  Taunton,  reports  : Plums  are  bearing 
well  on  walls,  especially  such  sorts  as  Victoria  Green  Gage,  Golden  Gage,  and 
Guthrie’s  Late  Gage.  Coe’s  Golden  Drop  and  Magnum  Bonum  are  also  plen- 
tiful. Damsons  have  produced  a good  crop. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. — Generally  a good  crop  of  both  plums  and  damsons. 

STIRLINGSHIRE.— On  the  whole  thin. 

Mr.  J.  McLeod,  Brentham  Park,  Stirling,  remarks  : Victoria  is  bearing 
well,  but  other  kinds  are  very  light. 

SUFFOLK. — Very  abundant,  although  rather  thin  in  some  places. 

SURREY. — Variable, '.but  on  the  whole  nearly  an  average. 

Mr.  J.  Burden,  Bagshot  Park,  says  : We  have  good  crops  of  Green  Gage, 
Victoria,  Jefferson,  Kirke’s,  and  Orleans  ; other  kinds  are  decidedly  thin. 

SUSSEX. — Generally  a full  average. 

Mr.  S.  Ford,  Leonardslee,  Horsham,  writes : A good  average  crop  in  this 
district  on  standards  and  bushes.  In  the  gardens  here  the  following  kinds  are 
looking  well : Golden  Drop,  Pond’s  Seedling,  Victoria,  Reine  Claude  de 
Bovay,  Green  Gage,  Kirke’s,  and  New  Orleans.  Trees  clean  and  free  from 
blight. 

Mr.  E.  Burbery,  Arundel  Castle,  mentions  Victoria  as  c rrying  a very 
heavy  crop. 

TYRONE.— Both  plums  and  damsons  are  plentiful  and  good. 

WARWICKSHIRE. — An  abundance  of  fruit  on  all  sides. 

Mr.  T.  Beddard,  Stoneleigh  Abbey,  describes  the  fruit  as  plentiful  and 
good. 

Mr.  J.  Rodger,  Charlecote  Park,  says : The  crop  of  plums  is  exceedingly 
heavy  ; Victoria,  Kirke’s,  and  Green  Gage  are  breaking  down  with  the  weight 
of  the  fruit.  Damsons  are  also  so  abundant  as  to  weigh  down  the  branches. 

WESTMORELAND. — Partial,  and  on  the  whole  very  light. 

Mr.  F.  Clarke,  Lowther  Castle  : We  have  an  average  crop  on  walls  of 
Imperatrice,  Denniston’s  Superb,  Victoria,  Prince  Englebert,  and  Magnum 
Bonum.  All  bush  and  standard  trees  in  the  open  as  well  as  damsons  are  a 
failure. 

WEST  LOTHIAN. — A thin  crop  of  all  but  Victoria,  whioh  is  fairly  good. 

WIGTONSHIRE. — An  excellent  crop  in  most  districts. 

Mr.  J.  Day,  Galloway  House,  says : A heavy  crop  ; Green  Gage,  Lawson’s 
Golden  Gage,  Victoria,  and  Kirke’s  have  required  thinning. 

WILTSHIRE. — Very  plentiful  in  most  places. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Ward,  Longford  Castle,  writes:  Plums  are  more  plentiful 
than  I have  known  them  to  be  for  a long  time,  many  of  the  trees  of 
Green  Gage,  Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  Orleans,  Kirke’s,  Reine  Claude  Violet, 
Royal  Hative,  Mitchelson’s,  Prince  Englebert,  Pond’s  Seedling,  Victoria, 
Nectarine,  and  Mirabelle  Joune  (a  small  round  golden  plum  of  German  origin) 
are  studded  with  fruit,  a sight  that  gladdens,  the  hearts  of  those  having  a 
weakness  for  plum  tarts. 

Mr.  C.  Warden,  Clarendon  Park,  reports  : Plums  about  here  are  very 
abundant,  more  so  than  for  years  past,  both  on  standard  trees  in  orchards  and 
on  walls  in  the  gardens,  as  well  as  there  being  an  abundance  of  the  culinary 
kinds  such  as  early  and  late  Orleans  and  Victoria.  There  are  also  heavy 
crops  of  the  dessert  kinds.  Damsons  are  heavily  croDped. 

WORCESTERSHIRE.— Remarkably  plentiful  throughout  the  county. 

Mr.  J.  AusteD,  Witley  Court,  says  : We  have  heavy  crops  of  all  varieties, 
particularly  Victoria,  Pershore,  and  Prince  of  Wales,  which  are  largely  grown 
for  market.  The  crop  of  damsons  is  also  enormous,  the  trees  breaking  down 
with  the  great  weight  of  fruit. 

Mr.  W.  Crump,  Madresfield  Court,  reports  : Plums  are  a tremendous  crop, 
the  fruit  of  the"  Pershore  breaking  down  the  trees.  Victorias  and  Early 
Prolific  also  have  very  heavy  crops.  The  Gages  and  Golden  Drop  are  also  very 
satisfactory.  Damsons  also  good,  and  trees  of  all  kinds  very  free  from  blight 
and  insects. 
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Mr.  W.  Child,  Croomo  Court,  Scvern-Stoke,  states:  The  crop  is  the 

heaviest  which  has  been  known  in  this  district  for  many  years,  almost  all 
varieties  aliko  requiring  numerous  props  to  prevent  the  breaking  of  the 
branches.  Green  Gages  are  heavily  fruited,  as  also  are  Itivers’s  Early, 
Victoria,  and  Orleans. 

YORKSHIRE. — Partial,  and  in  many  districts  a failure. 

Mr.  G.  Morrison,  Newburgh  Priory,  Easingwold,  describes  the  crop  as 
almost  a failure. 

Mr.  F.  Nioholas,  Upleatham,  says  : Quite  a failure,  the  fruit  having 
perished  with  the  easterly  winds,  which  wore  continuous  during  the  setting 
period. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Riddell,  Duncombe  Park,  mentions  Victoria  and  Green  Gage  as 
bearing  good  crops. 

Mr.  J.  Allsop,  Dalton  Hall,  Hull,  writes  : Plums  are  above  the  average, 
and  the  trees  are  healthy.  Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  JeffersoD,  Washington,  and 
Victoria  are  bearing  heavy  crops  on  walls.  Damson  under  the  average. 

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES. 

BANFFSHIRE. — Below  the  average  on  open  walls. 

BEDFORDSHIRE. — Crops  fairly  good  in  most  places. 

Mr.  George  Dale,  Sandy  Place,  writes  : We  have  a fairly  good  crop  on 
trees  that  were  protected  in  spring  and  have  since  been  well  cared  for.  The 
fruit  will,  I believe,  be  late  in  ripening. 

BERKSHIRE. — Excellent  crops  in  most  districts. 

Mr.  T.  Jones,  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore,  states  that  it  has  been  necessary  to 
thin  rather  liberally. 

Mr.  W.  Tegg,  Bearwood,  Wokingham,  writes : Peaches  have  produced 
an  average  crop,  and  the  fruit  is  very  good  and  clean.  The  sorts  grown  are 
Hale’s  Early,  Stirling  Castle,  Royal  Ascot,  Noblesse,  Bellegarde,  Sulhamp- 
stead,  Late  Admirable,  and  Grosse  Mignonne.  The  crop  of  nectarines  is  also 
very  good.  The  best  sorts  are  Elruge,  Murrey,  Oldenburg,  Pineapple, 
Pitmaston  Orange,  and  Violette  Hative. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. — Fruit  plentiful  in  most  districts. 

Mr.  J.  Smith,  Mentmore,  Leighton  Buzzard,  says  : We  have  good  average 
crops.  Trees  very  healthy  and  free  from  blight  of  all  kinds.  Early  Beatrice 
ripe  July  30,  Early  Louise  ten  days  later.  Lord  Napier  and  Murrey 
nectarines  are  bearing  freely. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Miles,  Wycombe  Abbey,  remarks  : Fruit  very  good  and  plenti- 
ful, and  the  trees  remarkably  clean  and  healthy.  Among  new  kinds  for  early 
ripening  Alexander  is  the  best. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. — Considerably  under  average. 

CARDIGANSHIRE. — Goodin  some  places. 

CARMARTHENSHIRE. — Partial,  and  on  the  whole  decidedly  light. 

CAVAN. — A poor  crop  in  most  districts. 

CHESHIRE. — Variable,  but  generally  light. 

Mr.  W.  Whitaker,  Crewe  Hall,  writes  : Medium  crop  on  walls,  and  trees 
healthy.  The  young  leaves  on  some  trees  were  blistered  by  cold  winds,  but 
have  now  quite  recovered,  and  there  have  been  very  few  aphides,  owing 
perhaps  to  frequent  washings  with  the  engine.  The  peaches  bearing  best  are 
Early  Alexandra,  Dymond,  Stirling  Castle,  Osprey,  and  Barrington.  The 
nectarines  having  the  best  crops  are  Lord  Napier,  Humboldt,  and  Prince  of 
Wales. 

Mr.  R.  Mackeller,  Abney  Hall,  Cheadle,  says  : Peaches  and  nectarines  are 
not  much  grown  in  this  part  outside,  and  in  this  respect  they  are  certainly  not 
worth  the  labour  bestowed  on  them. 

CLACKMANNANSHIRE. — Considerably  below  the  average. 

CUMBERLAND. — These  are  not  grown  outside,  but  our  correspondents 
report  plenty  of  fruit  under  glass. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Cuckney,  Eden  Hall,  Penrith,  remarks:  These  fruits  are  not 
grown  outside.  Inside  they  are  carrying  good  crops,  especially  Noblesse 
peach.  A tree  of  this  variety,  at  least  50  years  old,  never  fails  to  give  us  some 
splendid  fruit. 

DEVONSHIRE. — Crops  good  throughout  the  county. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Powell,  Powderham  Castle,  reports:  Good  average  crops.  The 
peaches  doing  well  are  Veitch’s  Dymond,  Sea  Eagle,  Goshawk,  Late  Admir- 
able, Walburton,  Lord  Palmerston. 

Amongst  the  nectarines  Pineapple  and  Humboldt  are  doing  remarkably 
well.  The  trees  suffered  a little  in  the  spring  from  blister,  but  not  to  the 
extent  of  many  of  our  neighbours’  trees,  which  have  been  much  punished. 

Mr'  John  Garland,  Killerton,  observes  : The  peach  trees  are  very  healthy 
and  vigorous.  I never  saw  them  set  so  thickly,  even  the  Walburton  Admir- 
able, which  is  very  shy,  is  bearing  well.  I am  now  (July  28)  gathering  Early 
Beatrice  and  Early  Louise,  and  Hale’s  Early  is  ripening. 

Nectarines  are  abundant,  and  had  to  be  thinned  down  to  a full  crop.  Trees 
of  both  peaches  and  nectarines  had  plenty  of  water  in  the  dry  season. 

DORSET.— Moderately  good  crops  in  most  districts. 

DUBLIN.-- Very  thin  on  all  sides. 

EAST  LOTHIAN. — A very  good  crop  of  peaches  in  most  places  where 
grown  in  the  open. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Brotherston,  Tyninghame  Castle,  says  of  the  peaches  ; All  kinds 
have  set  a very  full  crop.  We  have  Early  Beatrice,  Violette  Hative, 
Dymond,  Royal  George,  invariably  good.  Early  Alexander  not  worth 
growing  here,  and  late  kinds  do  not  ripen  on  the  walls. 

ESSEX. — Variable,  but  on  the  whole  very  good. 

Mr.  W.  Dance,  Gosfield,  Halstead,  states  that  with  him  Early  Victoria, 
Royal  George,  and  Barrington  peaches,  and  Hardwicke  Seedling  and  Elruge 
nectarines  are  especially  good. 

GALWAY. — Very  thin  on  all  sideB. 

GLAMORGANSHIRE. — Generally  speaking,  tho  crop  is  satisfactory. 

Mr.  J.  Muir,  Margam  Park,  Port  Talbot,  says  : Hale’s  Early,  Royal 
George,  Noblesse,  Late  Admirable,  and  Sea  Eagle  are  bearing  unusually  well, 
but  peaches  as  a rule  do  best  in  the  east  and  western  part  of  this  county, 
where  they  have  the  advantage  of  a limestone  formation.  Lord  Napier, 
Elruge,  Violette  Hative,  and  Pitmaston  Orange  nectarines  are  bearing  fieely, 
and  the  crop  is  rather  over  the  average. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. — Variable,  but  on  the  whole  nearly  an  average; 
fruit  generally  good. 

HAMPSHIRE. — With  but  few  exceptions,  both  peaches  and  nectarines  are 
highly  satisfactory. 

Mr.  W.  Wildsmith,  Heckfield  Plaoo,  observes:  Peaches  and  nectarines 
wero  never  better,  and  tho  fruit  will  bo  very  fine,  and  tho  trees  are  quite  free 
from  blight,  and  promise  well  for  next  year. 

Mr.  G.  Triuder,  Dogmorsfield  Park,  says  : Peaches  and  nectarines  with  us 
are  a rather  thin  crop  outside,  owing  to  their  being  badly  Infested  with  red 


spidor  last  summer.  A short  supply  of  water  prevented  our  giving  the  trees 
sufficient  to  keep  them  in  health. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. — Rather  thin  in  a few  places,  but  generally  speaking 
the  crop  is  remarkably  good. 

Mr.  W.  Colman,  Eastnor  Castle,  reports:  Peaches  are  the  finest  crop  we 
have  had  for  years,  and  have  required  much  thinning.  Moreover,  the  trees 
are  quite  free  from  aphis,  blister,  and  mildew.  We  pay  particular  attention 
to  peaches,  and  they  pay  for  it.  All  the  trees  are  pruned  and  cleanBcd  as 
soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered.  The  roots  are  worked  round  and  supplied  with 
a little  fresh  loam  and  old  lime  rubble  every  autumn.  We  unnail  and  wash  in 
January,  draw  the  branches  away  from  the  walls,  and  nail  in  again  when  the 
blossoms  are  ready  to  expand.  Broad  copings  of  glass  or  boards  and  fishing 
nets  form  our  protection,  and  soapsuds  the  best  of  all  insecticides.  My  best 
sorts  are  A’Bec,  Early  Grosse.Mignonne,  Large  Early  Mignonne,  Belle  Bauce, 
Bellegarde,  Crimson  Galande,  Alexandra,  the  Old  Noblesse,  Royal  George, 
Stirling  Castle,  Dymond,  Old  Grosse  Mignonne,  Barrington,  the  Nectarine 
peach,  and  Sea  Eagle.  Nectarines  we  treat  as  peaches.  The  best  sorts 
are  Lord  Napier  and  Advance  for  early  crops  ; Elruge  and  Stanwick  Elruge, 
Violette  Hative,  Pitmaston  Orange,  Pineapple,  and  Albert  Victor.  Of  the 
newer  nectarines  I grow  Humboldt  (good),  Galopin,  Spencer,  and  Dryden. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. — A good  average  crop  in  most  districts. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE. — A good  crop  of  fruit,  which  is  swelling  freely. 

KENT. — Crop  generally  good. 

Mr.  A.  Waterman,  Preston  Hall,  Aylesford,  writes  : Peaches  are  pro- 
ducing a heavy  crop  both  indoors  and  on  the  open  walls.  With  me  have  been 
very  free  from  insect  or  blister.  My  peaches  are  all  on  the  east  walls.  I am 
afraid  that  a good  many  people  have  made  the  mistake  that  I have  made  in 
planting  the  early  kinds,  such  as  Amsden,  Jane,  Alexander,  Princess 
Beatrice,  Early  Rivers,  and  that  class.  I do  not  consider  them  worth 
growing  while  we  have  such  sorts  as  Royal  George,  Stirling  Castle,  Noblesse, 
Dymond,  Grosse  Mignonne,  and  a host  of  other  first- class  sorts.  Nectarines 
are  also  croppiug  heavily,  and  promise  to  swell  up  well.  They  do  not  appear 
to  have  any  enemies  this  year  except  earwigs,  which  are  very  troublesome. 
We  place  bean  stalks  behind  the  shoots  and  blow  them  out  every  morning,  by 
which  means  I hope  to  soon  clear  them  off. 

Mr.  G.  Bunyard,  Old  Nurseries,  Maidstone,  says : Peaches  are  even,  but 
rather  thin  crop.  In  cool  houses  the  American  varieties,  Alexander,  Waterloo, 
and  Hale’s  Early,  have  been  very  fine,  and  of  a rich  luscious  flavour.  Nec- 
tarines are  rather  better  cropped  than  peaches. 

KINCARDINESHIRE. — Fruit  rather  thin,  but  the  fruit  is  described  as  of 
good  quality, 

KING’S  COUNTY. — Fairly  good  in  most  districts. 

Mr.  J.  Roberts,  Charville  Forest,  Tullamore,  writes  i We  cannot  get 
peaches  to  live  more  than  three  years  on  the  open  walls.  We  have  tried  them 
several  times  ; in  new  soil,  deep  and  shallow  planting,  and  in  poor  soil  to  get  fine 
small  wood,  but  they  will  not  succeed.  They  are  certain  to  “blister”  till 
every  leaf  is  a wretohed  sight ; under  glass  they  do  well.  The  same  remarks 
are  applicable  to  the  nectarine,  except  perhaps  that  neotarines  may  live  the 
longest  of  the  two  on  the  open  walls. 

LANCASHIRE. — Fairly  good  crops  in  the  districts  in  which  these  fruits 
are  grown  on  the  open  walls. 

Mr.  F.  Harrison,  Knowsley  Hall,  Prescot,  writes : Peaches  perhaps  have 
seldom  looked  better,  and  they  only  want  suitable  weather  to  finish  the  good 
crop  of  fruit  now  on  the  trees.  The  early  peaches,  i.e.,  Early  Beatrice,  Early 
Louise,  Early  Alfred,  &c.,  are  not  highly  esteemed  here,  as  they  lack  both  size 
and  quality.  We  stick  to  the  best  of  the  older  sorts  and  grow  most  of  them. 
One  of  the  finest  nectarines  is  Stanwick  Elruge,  but  some  varieties  with  Stan- 
wick blood  in  them  are  too  liable  to  crack  in  our  climate,  and  therefore  are 
not  largely  planted.  The  flavour  of  these  varieties  is,  however,  most  piquant 
when  the  fruit  is  ripened  under  favourable  circumstances. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. — Good  crops  in  most  districts. 

MAYO. — Generally  thin,  but  of  fairly  good  quality. 

MIDDLESEX. — Excellent  crops  throughout  the  county. 

Mr.  J.  Hudson,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  reports : Very  good  crop  of 
peaches  on  open  walls,  but  somewhat  late  compared  with  trees  in  a more 
favourable  aspect,  ours  being  on  a west  wall.  Alexander,  a fine  peach  of  high 
colour,  is  already  gathered  ; Rivers’s  Early  York,  another  good  kind  for  early 
work,  is  carrying  a heavy  crop  ; Sea  Eagle,  for  late  use,  is  a reliable  and  hardy 
kind.  Trees  very  clean,  and  free  of  insects.  Nectarines  are  producing  a 
good  crop,  chiefly  on  young  trees.  Humboldt  is  looking  very  promising. 
These  and  the  peaches  are  frequently  syringed  on  warm  afternoons,  and 
occasionally  treated  to  a little  soot-water  for  the  same  purpose,  which  tends 
to  keep  in  check  the  red  spider,  and  imparts  to  the  foliage  a deep  green 
colour. 

Mr.  J.  Gough,  Harefield  Grove,  Uxbridge,  writes  : Inside  crops  very 
superior.  The  sorts  extra  good  are  Alexander,  Hale’s  Early,  Grosse  Mignonne, 
Rivers’s  Early  York,  Condor,  Marquis  of  Devonshire,  Barrington,  Princess  of 
Wales,  Sea  Eagle,  and  Bellegarde  very  fine.  Have  only  one  tree  of  Royal 
George  ; shall  root  it  out,  as  it  always  mildews.  Walburton  Admirable  rather  shy 
tree — but  trees  are  young.  No  trees  outside.  The  nectarines  grown  are  Albert 
Victor,  Humboldt,  Lord  Napier,  Hardwick  Seedling,  Prince  of  Wales,  all 
good;  Pitmaston  Orange,  very  fine;  Rivers’s  Orange,  too  near  Pitmaston 
Orange,  both  good ; Elruge  mildews,  shall  take  it  out ; Victoria,  good 
and  fine. 

MONTGOMERYSHIRE.— Crops  light,  and  trees  healthy. 

MORAYSHIRE. — Fruit  very  thin  in  the  few  districts  in  whioh  grown. 

NORFOLK. — Nearly  an  average  in  most  districts. 

Mr.  H.  Jones,  Carrow  House,  Norwich,  says  : We  do  not  growtheso  fruits 
outside,  but  under  glass  the  crops  have  been  good.  Waterloo  peach,  whioh 
has  been  recently  introduced  to  cultivation,  is  a free  bearer,  but  it  has  been 
decidedly  second-rate  in  flavour  and  size.  It  ripens  with  Early  Beatrice. 
Lord  Napier  nectarine  has  proved  itself  to  be  one  of  tho  best  varieties  intro- 
duced of  late  years.  The  fruit,  which  is  of  large  size  and  fine  quality,  ripens 
several  days  before  tho  midsoason.  Humboldt  produces  largo  and  handsomo 
fruit,  and  is  a good  bearer.  Victoria  is  our  best  late  variety,  riponing  well  on 
roof  in  cool  houso. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. — Rather  partial,  and  on  tho  whole  somewhat 
below  tho  average. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. — Crop  light  in  tho  districts  lu  which  theso  fruits 
aro  grown  outsido. 

Mr.  G.  Harris,  Alnwick  Castle,  remarks  : Peaches  are  under  tho  average. 
Some  trees  of  Royal  (leorgo,  which  is  the  host  for  opon  walls  in  this  district, 
are  carrying  a full  crop. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. — Excellent  crops  throughout  tho  county, 
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PERTHSHIRE. — Under  an  avorago  in  all  plaoes  whore  grown  outside. 

RADNORSHIRE. — A good  crop  iu  most  districts. 

RENFREWSHIRE. — Decidedly  poor  in  all  plaoes. 

SHROPSHIRE Partial,  and  generally  light. 

Mr.  J.  Louden,  The  Quinta,  Chirk,  remarks  : We  have  a good  average 
crop  which  appears  to  be  doing  well ; but  a good  autumn  will  be  required  to 
ripen  some  of  the  late  varieties. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. — A fairly  good  orop  in  most  districts. 

Mr.  W.  Iggulden,  Marston  House,  Frome,  writes:  We  have  but  few  peaoh 
trees  on  the  open  walls,  but  those  we  have  will  be  most  profitable.  Hale’s 
Early  was  ripe  at  tho  end  of  July,  and  the  trees  of  Bellegarde,  Grosse  Mig- 
nonne,  Sea  Eagle,  and  Harrington  are  all  heavily  cropped.  Under  glass  the 
same  varieties  have  been  or  are  still  very  good,  and  in  addition  to  these  I can 
recommend  Royal  George,  Alexander,  Noblesse,  Crimson  Galande,  and  Abeo, 
the  last-named  being  useful  for  forcing.  Nectarines  do  no  good  on  the  open 
walls.  Under  glass  we  had,  or  have  excellent  crops  of  Lord  Napier,  Downton, 
Pineapple,  and  Victoria.  The  last-mentioned  has  been  much  better  than 
usual. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Clarke,  Cothelstone  House,  Taunton,  says  : We  have  good  crops 
of  Harrington,  Noblesse,  and  Royal  George,  whioh  are  the  only  varieties  we 
grow  outside. 

STAFFORDSHIRE.— Moderately  good  in  the  places  where  grown  outside 
and  substantial  protection  afforded  the  trees. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Green,  Euville  Hall,  says  : Peaches  are  very  good  in  houses  and 
on  open  walls,  where  the  trees  were  protected  by  glass  coping. 

STIRLINGSHIRE. — A good  average  crop  of  peaches. 

SUFFOLK. — A full  crop  throughout  the  county. 

SURREY. — Crop  decidedly  light  in  most  districts. 

SUSSEX. — Very  thin  in  all  parts  of  the  county. 

Mr.  E.  Hurbery,  Arundel  Castle,  observes  : Under  average  ; Royal  George, 
Late  Admirable,  and  Noblesse  are  carrying  the  best  crops  here. 

WARWICKSHIRE. — Abundant  in  most  places. 

Mr.  W.  Temple,  Packington  Hall,  Coventry,  writes  : When  great  attention 
can  be  given  to  keeping  the  roots  near  the  surface,  affording  ample  protection, 
and  maintaining  the  trees  perfectly  clean,  all  of  which  means  great  expense, 
they  can  be  grown  out  of  doors  to  perfection.  But  you  can  always  have  splendid 
crops  under  glass  at  one-fourth  the  expense  and  trouble,  therefore  we  do  not 
now  trouble  with  them  on  open  walls. 

Mr.  J.  Rodger,  Charlecote  Park,  says : Peaches  and  nectarines  are  pro- 
ducing very  heavy  crops,  but  the  fruit  is  very  late — quite  a fortnight  later  than 
usual. 

WEST  LOTHIAN. — Very  thin  on  all  sides. 

WIGTONSHIRE. — Nearly  a failure  in  the  few  districts  in  which  grown  in 
the  open. 

WILTSHIRE. — Very  satisfactory  in  most  places,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Ward,  Longford  Castle,  reports  : Trees  of  Sea  Eagle,  Alexander, 
Noblesse,  and  Barrington  set  their  fruits  so  thickly  as  to  necessitate  severe 
thinning.  Trees  of  Bellegarde,  Violette  Hative,  and  Walburton  Admirable 
are  fairly  well  cropped,  and  the  foliage  is  clean. 

With  reference  to  nectarines,  Elruge  and  Pineapple  do  best  here  out  of 
doors,  and  trees  of  these  varieties  are  bearing  heavy  crops.  They  are,  like  the 
peach  trees  similarly  cropped,  mulched  to  the  thickness  of  three  or  four  inches 
with  short  dung.  The  substance  of  this,  in  addition  to  the  material  itself 
preserving  the  moisture  about  the  roots,  is  washed  down  into  the  soil  every 
time  water  is  applied,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  crop.  Lord  Napier  does  well 
under  glass. 

Mr.  C.  Warden,  Clarendon  Park,  Salisbury,  says : We  do  not  grow  many 
peaches  and  nectarines  out  of  doors  ; depending  more  upon  supplies  from 
an  unheated  orchard  house.  But  those  outside  set  a large  crop,  and  look  very 
promising.  They  were  affected  a little  with  blister  shortly  after  coming  into 
leaf,  but  have  gone  on  well  since  the  affected  leaves  were  removed. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. — Good  crops  in  nearly  all  districts. 

Mr.  W.  Crump,  Madresfield  Court,  Malvern,  writes  : Peaches  are  bearing 
good  crops,  and  trees  on  the  open  walls  have  not  been  so  healthy  for  years. 
Crawford’s  Early — usually  a shy  bearer — has  this  season  some  very  fine  fruit. 
Hale’s  Early,  Bellegarde,  and  Royal  George  are  amongst  the  best.  Nectarines 
are  also  satisfactory.  Elruge,  Pineapple,  and  Lord  Napier  have  proved  good 
reliable  kinds. 

YORKSHIRE.— Moderately  good  crops  in  a few  places,  poor  in  others. 


APRICOTS. 

The  crop  of  apricots  has  been  decidedly  unsatisfactory  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  in  the  aggregate  much  smaller  than  for  some  years 
past.  In  two  or  three  instances  the  trees  have  produced  good  crops  ; but  with 
these  exceptions  the  fruit  is  reported  to  have  been  very  thin  or  the  crop  to 
have  been  a complete  failure.  Some  correspondents  attribute  the  failure  to 
cold  wet  weather  which  prevailed  last  autumn,  and  the  consequent  immaturity 
of  the  new  growth,  and  others  to  the  damage  done  to  the  flowers  and  young 
fruits  by  the  frosts  and  biting  easterly  winds  of  the  past  spring. 

Mr.  W.  Whitaker,  Crewe  Hall,  considers  Moor  Park,  Hemskirke,  and  Large 
Early  the  best  kinds. 

Mr.  B.  P.  Brotherston,  Tyninghatne,  East  Lothian,  writes ; An  extra  large 
crop,  but  partial  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  best  all-round  kind  is  Shipley, 
of  a healthy  constitution,  large  cropper,  and  fruit  of  fine  quality.  Royal  is 
aiso  avery  large  cropper,  and  the  tree  healthy.  Moor  Park  dies  out  very 
rapidly,  but  we  keep  up  the  stock  of  young  trees  which  bear  at  an  early  age. 
Peach  is  good,  but  shy  bearing.  Hemskirke  has  the  same  fault.  Kaisha  is  a 

flaI°ur«d  k™3-  IT  Alsace  is  a]so  being  tried. 

‘ J <3sn?,lt^  Heck  field  Place,  Winchfield,  says  : We  have  hardly 
continrip^0  the  flower  buds  dropped  before  expanding.  The  long- 

harm  to  the  tr  ° lrePe®^ed  3ros*:  and  thaw  destroyed  the  buds,  but  did  no 
J f°r  they  are  Dovv  in  perfect  health  and  vigour,  and,  given  a 
favourable  winter,  we  may  expect  an  apricot  season  in  1887 

The  trees  up to  the'end^T*1 °,astle’  r®Ports  : Apricots  are  almost  a failure 
IK  ! eDd  0f,  Feb™arV  looked  promising,  and  the  buds  com- 

t inrnHr.nD'f  second  w inter  then  set  in,  cold  suniess  weather  of  some 
weeks  duration  forced  back  the  sap,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  buds  fell  off  when 
of  the  size  of  swaDshot.  The  few  late  flower  buds  left  have  set,  and,  as  might 
be  expected,  the  fruit  promises  to  be  very  fine.  Apricots  as  a rule  do  not 
have  enough  water,  on  heavily  coped  south  walls  especially  ; neither  do  the 
roots  receive  the  attention  they  deserve.  Root  lifting,  fresh  calcareous  Toam, 
good  mulching,  and  copious  waterings  are  the  main  factors  in  the]  culture  of 
this  capricious  fruit. 


Mr.  A.  Waterman,  Preston,  Aylesford,  Kent,  observes  : A very  light  orop  ; 
the  trees  aro  healthy  and  growing  well.  The  sorts  that  are  fruiting  best  are 
Moor  Park  and  Breda.  The  long,  cold  spring,  no  doubt,  prevented  fruit 
swelling  off.  It  set  well,  and  when  about  the  size  of  peas  dropped.  Apricots 
about  horo  require  some  protection,  such  as  a good  wide  coping,  or,  better 
still,  a glass  shelter. 

Mr.  W.  Iggulden,  Marston  House,  Frome,  says:  Our  trees  bloomed 
indifferently,  but  fortunately  a good  sprinkling  of  fruit  set,  and  these  are 
ripening  very  satisfactorily,  especially  where  the  glass  coping  was  not  removed. 
We  find  the  coping  also  assists  to  ripen  the  wood.  It  certainly  encourages 
the  spread  of  red  spider,  but  this  does  not  appear  to  injure  the  trees.  Our 
best  sorts  are  Early  Moor  Park,  Old  Moor  Park,  and  Hemskirke. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Green,  Enville  Hall,  Stourbridge,  remarks  : We  have  a grand 
orop  on  wall  trees,  which  were  protected  by  glass  copings. 

Mr.  J.  Day,  Galloway  House,  Wigtonshire,  describes  the  crop  as  the  best 
he  has  had  for  six  years  past. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Ward,  Longford  Castle,  Salisbury,  writes  : An  average  crop, 
many  of  the  trees  of  Moor  Park  being  heavily  cropped.  The  trees  are  some- 
what shortlived  in  this  district ; in  most  years  a few  of  the  branches  die  in  the 
most  unaccountable  manner. 

Mr.  C.  Warden,  Clarendon  Park,  Salisbury,  says  : We  do  not  grow  many 
apricots,  as  they  do  not  grow  satisfactorily  in  our  soil,  but  what  trees  we  have 
are  better  set  with  fruit  than  ever  I have  seen  them  before,  and  the  fruit  is 
swelling  and  doing  well. 

Mr.  W.  Child,  Croom  Court,  Severn-Stoke.  Worcestershire,  reports  : These 
are  a fairly  heavy  crop,  the  Large  Early  doing  by  far  the  best  with  us,  although, 
of  course,  we  plant  Moor  Park  and  Hemskirke  to  succeed  the  first.  The  fruit 
large,  clean,  and  highly  coloured. 

NUTS. 

The  crops  of  both  nuts  and  walnuts  [are  variable  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom,  and,  regarded  as  a whole,  are  somewhat  below  the  average. 

BUSH  FRUITS. 

Gooseberries,  red  and  black  currants,  and  raspberries  are  all  described  as 
having  produced  immense  crops.  The  fruit,  with  but  few  exceptions,  has 
been  of  full  size  and  excellent  quality.  Several  correspondents  state  that 
gooseberries,  owing  to  their  great  abundance,  were  so  low  in  price  in  the 
neighbouring  markets  as  to  hardly  pay  for  the  cost  of  gathering. 


Cyiffbtttans  anil  jffiDtthvp. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  |August  24. 

Exhibition  of  Cut  Flowers. 

Although  the  summer  flowers  are  now  rapidly  on  the  wane  the  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  Tuesday  was  not  less  bright  and  attractive 
than  the  exhibitions  previously  held  this  summer.  There  was  a great  display 
of  dahlias,  gladioli,  lilies,  and  other  subjects  now  in  full  dress  in  the  gardens, 
and  roses  were  presented  in  magnificent  condition  for  so  late  in  the  season,  and 
evidently  afforded  much  gratification  to  the  large  body  of  visitors  by  whom 
the  conservatory  was  thronged  from  the  hour  of  opening  until  the  close  of  the 
exhibition.  Additional  interest  was  given  to  the  exhibition  by  the  competi- 
tion for  the  numerous  prizes  offered  by  the  society  for  fruit  and  vegetables 
grown  by  cottagers  and  artisans,  and  for  those  offered  to  its  members  by  the 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Association  for  vegetables  and  flowers. 

Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  Langport  Nurseries,  Somerset,  contributed  a 
marvellous  collection  of  gladioli,  several  boxes  of  phloxes,  delphiniums, 
gaillardias,  and  miscellaneous  cut  flowers,  and  were  awarded  the  silver-gilt 
Banksian  medal.  The  collection  of  gladioli  consisted  of  nearly  two  hundred 
spikes  in  the  highest  state  of  development,  and  included  several  beautiful 
novelties,  of  which  five  were  certificated.  The  phloxes  were  represented  by 
good  spikes,  and  included  Electra,  a very  beautiful  new  variety,  with  finely- 
formed  flowers  of  a delicate  pink  colour,  and  Heroine,  a distinct  variety,  with 
flowers  of  a rich  purple-blue  colour. 

Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts,  presented  twelve  boxes 
of  roses,  all  of  which  were  of  exceptional  freshness  and  quality  for  the  end 
of  August.  The  tea-scented  varieties  were  very  strongly  represented,  and 
there  were  finely-developed  blooms  of  Ella  Gordon,  a superb  hybrid  perpetual 
recently  distributed  by  the  firm,  and  Grand  Mogul,  a remarkably  beautiful 
variety,  which  received  the  distinction  of  a first-class  certificate  at  a previous 
meeting  this  season.  The  flowers  are  large,  globular,  and  splendidly  finished, 
the  colour  bright  velvety  crimson.  The  last-mentioned  of  the  two  is  evidently 
free  and  continuous  in  flowering,  for  the  firm  have  exhibited  blooms  of  grand 
quality  for  fully  six  weeks.  The  award  of  the  silver  Banksian  medal  was 
made  to  the  firm. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  as  at  previous  exhibi- 
tions of  the  current  year,  exhibited  an  immense  collection  of  cut  flowers,  and 
was  awarded  the  silver  Banksian  medal.  Lilies  were  very  plentiful,  and  included 
several  hundred  spikes  of  Lilium  tigrinum  and  its  brilliantly-coloured  variety 
L.  tigrinum  splendens.  There  were  numerous  examples  of  the  several  varieties 
of  L.  speciosum  and  L.  auratum,  the  forms  of  the  latter  including  Rubro- 
vittatum  and  Virginale,  two  of  the  finest  varieties  that  have  yet  been  intro- 
duced. The  miscellaneous  subjects  comprised  Montbretia  crocosmieflora,  a 
very  distinct  plant,  producing  slender  racemes  of  scarlet  flowers  ; Veronica 
spicata  nana,  a dwarf  variety  with  elegant  spikes  of  light  blue  flowers;  Geum 
coccineum  plenum,  Pentstemon  barbatum,  an  old  and  elegant  species,  with 
bright  scarlet  flowers ; Tritonia  uvaria,  Aconitum  autumnale,  A.  napellus, 
Solidago  virginica  nana,  Lythrum  roseum  superbum,  a handsome  variety, 
distinguished  by  the  bright  colour  of  the  flowers ; Oenothera  speciosa,  a 
beautiful  species,  with  large  white  flowers  ; and  Helianthus  multiflorum  fl.  pi., 
one  of  the  most  effective  of  the  perennial  sunflowers.  Mr.  Ware  also  staged 
several  boxes  of  single  dahlias,  which  were  highly  effective,  and  well  repre- 
sented the  best  of  the  fine  varieties  raised  in  the  Hale  Farm  Nurseries. 
Amongst  the  new  flowers  were  Scotch  Lassie,  bright  yellow,  buff  striped  red  ; 
Mrs.  Conick,  peach-rose,  with  white  band  round  the  disc  ; William  Potter, 
brilliant  scarlet  ; Albert  Victor,  deep  velvety  crimson  ; Distinction,  bright 
crimson  ; William  Ferguson,  clear  yellow  ; and  the  two  varieties  on  which 
first-class  certificates  were  conferred.  There  was  also  an  excellent  box  of 
blooms  of  Mrs.  Hawkins,  a beautiful  decorative  variety,  with  large  flowers  of 
a delicate  cream  colour,  shaded  rose  and  bright  yellow  in  the  centre  ;*and  a 
box  of  blooms  of  Jaurezi  and  ofher  of  the  cactus  dahlias. 

Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holborn,  contributed  a collection  of| about 
one  hundred  pots  of  asters,  lifted  from  the  quarters  in  their  Forest  Hill  seed 
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grounds,  where  they  are  largely  grown  for  the  production  of  seed.  The  pots 
contained  about  three  plants,  and  the  large  masses  of  colour  presented  a highly- 
effeotive  appearance.  The  varieties  included  the  Dwarf  German  chrysanthe- 
mum flowered,  an  excellent  type  both  for  pot  culture  and  garden  decoration  ; 
Pyramidal  German,  an  excellent  form  for  borders  ; Frenoh  Pseony-flowered, 
the  best  type  for  exhibition  pnrposes  ; Victoria,  a fine  form  with  large  reHexed 
dowers,  and  unsurpassed  for  competitive  purposes  where  reHexed  dowers  are 
admissible  ; and  the  Bouquet,  a dense-growing  form,  producing  huge  bouquets 
of  medium-sized  dowers.  The  colours  of  the  several  sections  comprised  bright 
red,  deep  crimson,  purple,  blue,  rose,  pink,  and  white.  The  silver  Banksian 
medal  was  awarded  the  firm. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  staged  a large  and  beautiful  collection  of 
cut  flowers,  comprising  dahlias,  gladioli,  hardy  plants,  and  cut  roses,  and 
received  the  award  of  the  silver  Banksian  medal.  The  firm  also  contributed 
specimens  of  the  most  effective  of  the  hardy  trees  with  coloured  leafage.  The 
latter  included  the  golden  and  purple  oaks  and  elms,  purple  beech,  golden 
elder,  one  of  the  best  of  the  shrubs  with  golden  leafage  for  towns,  variegated 
oak,  and  purple  plum.  The  miscellaneous  cut  dowers  included  a large 
gathering  of  the  showy  Harpalium  rigidum,  examples  of  the  chaste  Japanese 
anemone,  and  a basket  of  cut  11  >wers  of  Hypericum  oblongifolium,  an  exceed- 
ingly handsome  species,  with  large  bright  yellow  dowers. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  submitted  a collection  of  spikes  of  the 
new  race  of  hardy  gladioli,  of  which  Lemoinei  is  the  type.  These  included 
Voltaire,  a beautiful  variety,  on  which  a first-olass  certificate  was  conferred  ; 
Guerrier  d«  Dumast,  fi -ry  scarlet,  with  marone  blotohes  on  the  lower  seg- 
ments; M.  Charles  Henry.  brilliant  crimsoD,  the  lower  segments  marked  with 
a yellow  stripe;  Sceptre  d’Or,  bright  yellow  with  orimson  blotches;  Mars, 
rich  rose-purple,  marked  on  the  lower  segments  with  dark  bl  itoh. 

Lilium  auratum  was  represented  by  a large  colleotion  of  cut  spikes  from 
the  Na  w Plaot  and  Bulb  Company,  Colcherter,  to  whom  the  silver  Bauksiau 
medal  was  awarded. 

Cottagers’  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Show. 

The  exhibition  of  fruit  and  vegetables  held  iu conjunction  with  the  ordinary 
fortnightly  meeting  of  R.  H.S.  committees  was  both  extensive  and  instructive, 
showing  in  an  unmistakable  manner  the  great  skill  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  culture  of  vegetables  by  our  bona  fide  cottagers  and  artisans.  There  was 
a tremendous  competition,  and  as  a result  a magnificent  display  ; in  some 
instances  the  number  of  competitors  io  the  class  amounting  to  forty.  Inferior 
produce  was  very  scarce,  while  some  of  the  exhibits  were  of  unusual  excel- 
lence, especially  in  the  classes  devoted  to  potatoes,  which  formed  quite  an 
exhibition  in  themselves.  The  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Co-operative 
Store  Association  offered  special  prizes  for  vegetables,  and  the  display  was 
fairlv  satisfactory  considering  that  this  was  the  first  show  of  the  kiod. 

Potatoes  were  shown  to  advantage,  and  the  tubers  were  conspicuous  for 
smoothness  and  good  shape.  There  were  twenty-four  competitors  in  the  class 
for  three  varieties,  niue  tubers  of  each,  the  first  prize  going  to  Mr  H.  Gibbs, 
Church  Green,  Sevenoaks,  who  put  up  in  excellent  condition  Essex  Challenge, 
a smooth  white  kidoey,  very  handsome,  Vicar  of  Laleham,  and  Woodstock 
Kidney.  Mr.  J.  Wellard,  Vine  Cottage,  Eynsford,  Kent,  and  Mr.  G.  North, 
Mitre  Street,  Buckingham,  were  second  and  third  respectively  ; and  the  fourth 
place  was  assigned  to  Mr.  G.  Kirtland,  Bletchington,  Oxon.  The  varieties 
that  were  most  frequently  exhibited  in  this  class  were  Reading  Russet,  Vicar 
of  Laleham,  White  Elephant,  International,  and  Woodstock  Kidney.  In  the 
class  for  one  variety,  nine  tubers,  there  was  again  very  severe  competition, 
the  competitors  amounting  to  forty-three.  Mr.  G.  KirtlaDd  occupied  the  first 
place,  staging  superb  tubers  of  Sutton’s  Fillbasket ; Mr.  G.  North  was  second 
with  the  popular  Reading  Russet  ; Mr.  J.  Vennell,  Manor  Cottage,  Maidstone, 
third  with  Vicar  of  Laleham  ; and  Mr.  J.  Hall,  St.  Lawrence,  Ramsgate, 
fourth.  The  varieties  that  made  a good  figure  in  this  class  were  Ashleaf 
Kidney,  Sutton’s  Fillbasket,  Cosmopolitan,  Vicar  of  Laleham,  Duke  of  Albany, 
Snowdrop,  International,  aod  Schoolmaster  ; but  half  the  dishes  were  un- 
named. 

Peas,  like  potatoes,  were  shown  in  plenty,  and  the  quality  was  of  a high 
order.  Jn  the  class  for  two  varieties,  fifty  pods  of  each,  Mr.  H.  Gibb-  was 
the  most  successful,  showing  Stratagem  and  Telephone.  Messrs.  G.  North 
and  G.  Kirtland  were  second  and  third  ; and  Mr.  Charles  Beckett,  Atnersbam, 
Bucks,  fourth.  There  were  ten  competitors.  For  one  varitty,  fiity  pods, 
Mr.  G.  W.  Kentish,  Bi-dmont,  near  K-mpstead,  Herts,  was  first,  Mr.  G. 
Kirtland  second,  and  Mr.  R.  Neal  and  Mr.  R.  Timbs  third  and  fourth. 

Ouions  were  si  own  to  perfection,  the  premier  award  in  the  class  for  twelve 
going  to  Mr.  G.  Hacker,  Wilts.  Mr.  Richard  Hall,  Dartford,  put  up  excellent 
examples  of  Golden  Rocro,  and  was  placed  second.  Mr.  T.  Nuun,  Heybridge, 
Essex,  and  Mr.  Jesse  Humphry,  Bromley,  were  third  and  fourth.  There 
were  nineteen  comnetitors. 

Cabbages  and  Lettuces  were  of  average  merit,  and  in  both  classes  there  was 
keen  competition.  Mr.  J.  Buntiog,  Enfield,  Middlesex,  was  first  in  the  class 
for  three  cabbages  ; the  second  prize  going  to  Mr.  Geo.  Dormer,  Alderham, 
Herts  ; the  third  to  Mr.  Richard  Hall,  Dartford  ; and  the  fourth  to  Mr.  W. 
Peasey,  Ealing.  For  three  lettuces,  Mr.  W,  Dredge,  Bletchley,  Bucks,  came 
first ; and  Mr.  G.  Dormer  second. 

Runner  Beans  made  a great  display,  as  there  were  thirty-five  competitors 
in  the  class  for  thirty  pods.  Mr.  G.  Kirtland  came  first  with  well  shaped, 
handsome,  tender  pods  of  the  famous  Ne  Plus  Ultra  ; and  Mr.  Samuel 
Richardson,  Chase  Green  Avenue,  Enfield,  was  a close  second,  exhibiting 
Girtford  Giant ; Mr.  G.  North  and  Mr.  R.  Neal  were  placed  third  and  fourth 
respectively.  There  were  seventeen  competitors  in  the  class  for  thirty  pods  of 
broad  or  long  pod  heans,  and  the  winner  of  the  first  prize  was  Mr.  J.  Venn, 
East  Acton  ; Mr.  David  Munroe,  Dingwall,  came  second  ; Mr.  G.  Kirtland, 
third  ; and  Mr.  F.  Dobtou,  High  Wycombe,  Bucks,  fourth.  In  t.hiH  class  the 
competitors  numbered  seventeen,  and  the  exhibits  were  of  high  quality. 

Turnips  are  generally  well  Bhown  by  cottagers,  and  on  this  occasion  they 
were  exhibited  in  first-rate  style,  the  roots  being  smooth,  sound,  and  of  good 
shape.  For  six  Mr.  II . Bunce,  TriDg,  Herts,  was  well  to  the  front  ; Mr.  T. 
Smith,  Eynsford,  Kent,  came  second  ; Mr.  J.  Wellard  third ; and  Mr.  H, 
Gibbs  fourth.  There  were  twenty-six  competitors  in  this  class.  Carrots 
were  largely  shown,  the  competitors  in  the  class  for  six  numbering  thirty-five. 
The  winner  of  the  first  prize  was  Mr.  G.  North  ; Mr.  G.  Kirtland  was  second  ; 
and  Mr.  Nunn  and  Mr.  W.  Waghorn,  Allington,  near  Maidstone,  third  and 
fourth  respectively.  There  wire  t went}  -three  competitors  in  the  class  for 
three  beet,  Mr.  G.  Kiitlaud  occupying  the  fiist  place  with  line  roots  of 
Pragoell’s  Exbibiti  m ; Mr.  J.  Gardiner,  Maidstone,  was  a close  second  ; and 
the  third  and  fourth  prizes  were  awarded  t,o  Mr.  H.  White,  G Railway 
Terrace,  High  Wycombe,  and  Mr.  W.  Jacob,  PetWoith,  Sussex,  lespectivoly. 


Cauliflowers  were  exhibited  in  fine  condition  by  Mr.  Charles  Beckett, 
Amersham,  Bucks,  who  put  up  Walcheren,  and  was  accorded  the  first  prize.' 
Mr.  G.  Dormer  exhibited  Autumn  Giant,  and  was  placed  secoud  ; the  third 
prize  went  to  Mr.  David  Munroe;  aud  the  fourth  to  Mr.  G.  Hacker. 

CuoumberB,  Vegetable  Marrows,  and  Tomatoes  were  exhibited  largely, 
especially  the  marrows,  the  competitors  numbering  thirty.  For  one  cucumber 
the  prizetakers  were  Messrs.  G.  Castle,  G.  King,  T.  Smith,  and  G.  Kirtland 
in  the  order  of  their  names.  In  the  class  for  vegetable  marrows  there  were 
several  meritorious  exhibits,  some  of  enormous  size.  The  premier  award  was 
made  in  favour  of  Mr.  S.  Richardson,  who  had  medium-sized,  smooth 
examples  of  nice  colour.  Mr.  H.  Gibbs  and  Mr.  W.  Weal  were  second  and 
third  ; and  Mr.  G.  North,  fourth.  For  six  tomatoes  Mr.  Charles  Beckett 
was  first,  showing  well-colourd  fruits  of  Perfection  ; Mr.  R.  Timbs  was  second 
with  the  same  variety  ; the  third  prize  went  to  Mr.  W.  Jacob,  who  had 
Dedham  Favourite  ; and  the  fourth  to  Mr.  T.  Smith. 

Fruit  was  not  exhibited  so  largely  as  vegetables,  but  there  was  a good 
display.  In  the  cUhs  for  one  dish  of  apples,  six  fruits  of  any  sort,  M>-.  C. 
Hagger  showed  Keswick  Codlin,  and  was  placed  first  ; Mr.  W.  Hook,  Otser- 
shaw,  near  Chertiiey,  coming  secoud  with  Lord  Suffi  Id  ; the  third  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  C.  Strange;  and  the  fourth  to  Mr.  W.  Waghorn.  For  three 
dishes,  distinct  varieties,  six  fruits  of  each,  Mr.  W.  Jacob  occupied  first 
place,  exhibiting  Gloria  Muudi,  New  Hasvthoruden,  and  Lord  Sutfield  ; the 
second  prize  went  to  Mr.  C.  Strange,  the  third  to  Mr.  H.  Bowers,  and  the 
fourth  to  Mr.  J.  Wellard.  Gooseberries  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Wellard, 
who  was  first  io  the  class  for  one  dish  ; Mr.  T.  Harvey,  North  Cre-cent, 
H rtford,  Mr.  G.  North,  and  Mr.  W.  W »ghoro  were  the  other  successful 
competitors,  coming  second,  third,  and  fourth  respectively.  There  were 
fourteen  competitors  in  t.he  class  for  one  digh  of  currants,  aQy  variety,  Mr. 

G.  Warner,  Alderham,  Hert«,  exhibiting  Veiich’s  Perfection,  a red  sort  with 
large  berries ; Mr.  W.  Jacob  second  with  the  Cherry  Currant,  also  a red- 
berried  variety  ; the  third  award  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  W.  Waghorn  ; 
the  fourth  prize  going  to  Mr,  G.  'W.  Kentish.  The  competitors  numbered 
thirty  in  the  class  for  a dish  of  cherries,  Mr.  W.  Waghorn  coming  first,  Mr. 
W.  G.  Kentish  second,  Mr.  G.  Crouk,  Neitlestead,  near  Maidstone, 
third,  and  Mr.  H.  Gibbs  fourth.  In  the  miscellaneous  class  for  fruits  or 
vegetables  Mr.  C.  Beckett  was  the  most  successful  prizetaker. 

Co-operative  Association  Prizes. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  competition  was  not  veiy  keen,  and  in  many 
instances  the  productions  were  of  an  inferior  character.  In  the  class  for  a 
quarter  of  a-peck  of  Deas  the  prizetakers  were  Mr.  G.  Ball,  Rugby  ; Mr.  G. 
Leabourn,  Wilton,  Wilts;  and  Mr.  Charles  Forkett,  Morland  Road,  Penge,  in 
the  order  of  their  names.  For  thirty  pods  of  long  pod  beans,  Mr.  J.  Foxley, 
Cheshire,  was  the  most  successful  exhibitor;  Mr.  F.  Sexton,  Hope  Cottage, 
Northampton,  coming  second.  Scarlet  runners  were  well  Bhown  by  Mr.  W. 
Powers,  Mr.  F.  Sexton,  and  Mr.  A.  Newcomb,  who  were  first,  second,  and 
third  in  the  order  of  their  names  in  the  class  devoted  to  these  vegetables. 
Mr.  F.  Sexton  came  first  for  three  heads  of  cauliflowers,  and  in  the  class  for 
three  cabbages  the  premier  award  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  Charles  Forkett, 
the  second  prize  going  to  Mr.  J.  Foxley.  There  was  good  competition  in  the 
class  for  six  carrots,  the  first  prize  going  to  Mr.  Jas.  Adams,  West  Haddon, 
Rugby*  the  second  and  third  places  being  occupied  by  Messrs.  J.  Sturch  and 

H.  Perry  respectively.  Beet  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  E.  Hurst,  Maldon,  who 
was  first  in  the  class  for  three.  Mr.  Pusey,  Staines,  occupied  the  second  place, 
and  Mr.  J.  Sturch  third.  For  twelve  Giaut  Rocca  onions,  Mr.  W.  Cobbold, 
MaldoD,  Essex,  occupied  the  post  of  honour,  Mr.  F.  Sexton  second,  and  Mr. 

G.  Leabourn  third.  For  six  turnips,  the  prizetakers  were  Mr.  George  Bull, 
Mr.  F.  Sexton,  and  Mr.  F.  James  in  the  order  of  their  names. 

Potatoes  were  poorly  shown.  Mr.  J.  Sturch  was  first  in  the  class  for 
nine  kidneys,  and  Mr.  G.  Mitchell  second.  For  Dine  round  varieties  Mr.  J. 
Adams  and  Mr.  G.  Mitchell  were  first  and  second  respectively.  For  two 
vegetable  marrows,  Mr.  J.  Sturch  occupied  first  place,  and  Mr.  C.  Kemp 
second.  Mr.  F.  Snxcon  was  first  for  a collection  of  vegetables;  Mr.  W.  Pourry, 
Penge,  second  ; anu  Mr.  C.  Forkett,  third.  There  were  several  other  classes 
set  apart  for  vegetables,  and  the  most  successful  exhibitors  were  Mr.  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  who  was  first  in  three  or  four  classes ; Mr.  C.  Kemp,  Mr.  J. 
Dean,  Mr.  C.  M.  Carter,  Mr.  G.  W.  Waugh,  Mr.  J.  Gore,  Mr.  F.  G.  Barns, 
and  Mr.  J.  Barnham. 

We  may  add  that  both  exhibitions  would  have  been  far  more  instructive  and 
interesting  if  the  exhibits  had  been  properly  labelled,  but  in  very  few  instances 
was  this  the  case.  It  is  essential,  in  order  to  make  an  exhibition  thoroughly 
useful,  to  name  the  exhibits,  so  that  visitors  aud  others  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  noting  the  most  popular  sorts. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq  , in  the  chair,  Dr.  Masters,  Major  Lendy, 
and  Messrs.  W.  Bealbv,  Shirley  Hibberd,  H.  Cannell,  Tnomas  Baines,  H. 
Heibst,  Amos  Perry,  H.  Bennett,  C.  Noble,  Georae  Duffield,  J.  Dummy, 

H.  M.  Pollett,  E.  Hill,  J.  O’Brien,  H.  Turner,  and  James  Walker. 

From  Messrs.  H.  Caunell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  came  two  Bplendid  stands  of 
flowers  of  single  aud  double  begonias,  which  admirably  represented  tbeir  large 
collection  of  theso  flowers,  which  is  now  in  capital  condition,  a bouquet  of 
salpiglossis,  and  a stand  of  single  dahlias,  from  which  a beautifully-striped 
fi  iwer  was  selected  by  the  committee  as  worthy  of  the  distinction  of  a first- 
class  certificate.  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slongh,  contributed  a collection  of  forty- 
eight  blooms  of  dahlias,  comprising  Burguody,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Sunbeam,  Flag 
of  Truce,  Gaiety,  Prince  of  Denmark,  Herbert  Turner,  Ruby  Gem,  Champion 
Roll..,  Gold  tinder,  Ovid,  William  Rawlings,  and  other  lirst-ulass  varieties. 
Mr.  Turner,  who  was  accorded  a vote  of  thanks,  exhibited  also  Bendigo,  a 
new  show  flower,  similar  iu  colour  to  Ovid,  but  muoh  finer  iu  form  and  more 
highly  finished. 

There  were  but  few  orchids  exhibited  on  this  oocasion,  and  the  most 
important  was  the  beautiful  example  of  Gattleya  gigas  Hardyaua,  a superb 
vatiety  distinguished  by  the  rich  colouring  of  the  labellum,  from  G.  Hardy, 
Esq.,  Pickering  Lodge,  Timperley.  H.  J.  Buchan,  Esq.,  Wilton  House, 
Southampton,  submitted  a nicely-flowered  speoiinon  of  Maxillaria  setigera,  an 
interesting  species  with  yellow  flowers.  Mr.  W.  Bull,  Chelsea,  sent  cut 
flowers  of  Aristolochia  elegaDS  and  Impations  Hawkerl.  Mr.  Eoltford, 
Borealton  Park,  Shrewsbury,  contributed  an  attractive  collection  of  sweet  pens, 
and  was  aocorded  a vote  of  thanks.  Mr.  King,  gardener  to  P.  Crowley,  E-q., 
Waddon  House,  Croydon,  sent  good  blooms  of  Madame  Dosgranges 
chrysanthemum,  and  was  Voted  a cultural  commendation. 

From  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Itnuelagh  Road,  Ealing,  came  a stand  of  blooms  of 
Dean's  Mamni  >th  African  Mu.  ignld , an  excellent  strain,  tho  flowers  of  immense 
size  and  good  form,  and  a b luquot  of  Cnrysaiithuinum  by  bridum  Sunbeam,  an 
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attiaotive  form  with  sulpimr-ooloured  flowers,  said  to  have  been  obtained  from 
a cross  ofFeoto  1 between  Chrysanthemum  ooronarium  nod  C.  segetum.  Mr. 
C.  Noblo  contributed  a wreath  of  Clematis  Jaokmanni  alba,  which  is  now 
beoeiniDg  well-known  for  its  froodom  of  flowering  and  value  for  associating 
with  tho  typo. 

Fruit  Committee. 

Present — Mr.  T.  F.  Rlvors  in  tho  ohnir,  and  Harrison  Weir,  Philip 
Crowley,  F,  Rutland,  J.  Buruott,  W.  Warren,  William  Paul,  C.  Silverlook, 
J.  Ellam,  and  G.  Bunyard. 

The  most  important  contribution  to  the  meeting  of  this  committee  was  the 
collection  of  early  apples  from  Messrs.  William  Pml  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross. 
In  the  collection  wore  excellent  oxamples  of  Lord  Suflield,  Hawthornden, 
Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  Yorkshire  Beauty,  Cellini,  Astraohan,  New  Haw- 
thornden, Golden  Spire,  Keswick  Codliu,  and  Eoklinville  Seedling.  Mr. 
Naylor  contributed  a good  fruit  of  Blenheim  Orange  melon,  aud  Mr.  C.  Noble 
exhibited  a dish  of  Red  Astrachan  apples. 

Novelties. 

First-class  certificates  were  granted  as  undor  : 

To  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son  for  the  under-mentioned  gladioli, 

Lndy  Salisbury. — A very  beautiful  variety,  the  spike  massive,  and  the 
flowers  of  tine  form  ; the  colour  blush  pink,  lightly  feathered  with  brilliant 
carmine. 

Prince  Edward  of  Saxe-  Weimer. — An  effective  variety  of  high  quality,  the 
flowers  orange  scarlet,  marked  with  violet  on  the  lower  segments. 

Empress  of  India. — An  exquisitely  beautiful  flower,  of  the  largest  size,  and 
feath-rod  with  purple  on  a rose-lilac  ground. 

Lord  Ashbourne. — A handsome  variety,  the  flowers  of  large  size  and  fine 
form  ; the  colour  light  scarlet,  painted  with  crimson. 

Lady  Maefarren. — A very  chaste  variety  of  high  quality  ; flowers  pure 
white,  tinted  ldao  at  margins  of  segments,  and  faiutly  striped  with  pu  rple. 

To  Mr.  Charles  Turner  for 

Dahlia  Eccentric. — A very  distinct  pompone,  the  flowers  perfect  in  form, 
and  attraotively  coloured  orange,  red,  and  creamy  white. 

To  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  for 

Gladiolus  Voltaire. — An  attractive  hardy  hybrid,  the  flowers  comparatively 
large  in  size  and  of  good  shape  ; the  colour  bright  carmine-rose,  marked  on  the 
lower  segments  with  pa'e  yellow  and  marone. 

To  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons  for 

Dahlia  Mr.  Rose. — A distinct  single  variety  ; the  flowers  of  medium  size, 
and  freely  striped  with  rose  and  red  on  a blush-coloured  ground. 

To  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  for  the  undermentioned  dahlias — 

Yellow  Constance. — A decorative  variety,  bearing  flowers  of  the  same  size 
and  form  as  those  of  Constance,  but  of  a rich  yellow  colour. 

Miss  Liniker. — A beautiful  single  flower  of  a brilliant  magenta-crimson 
hue,  shading  to  bright  rosy  purple. 

Amos  Perry — A superb  single  variety  ; the  flowers  rather  large,  perfectly 
circular,  and  of  good  substance ; the  colour  rich  velvety  crimson,  the  florets 
distinctly  margined  with  bright  red-crimson. 


BASINGSTOKE,  August  19. 

The  tenth  annual  exhibition  of  the  above  society  was  held  on  the  date 
named,  in  “ The  Goldings,”  a place  specially  well  adapted  for  a flower  show. 
The  tents,  dotted  about  here  and  there  on  the  grass,  relieved  by  the  hand- 
some trees  all  around,  gave  quite  a picturesque  appearance  to  the  whole,  and 
the  pleasant  promenade  under  the  trees  in  the  fine,  warm  afternoon  was 
much  enjoyed  by  the  large  and  appreciative  company.  The  show,  on  the 
whole,  was  a capital  one.  The  only  classes  which  showed  any  falling  off 
were  two  or  three  devoted  to  plants,  owing  to  some  exhibitors  being  at  other 
shows  ; still  there  were  quite  enough  to  make  an  attractive  exhibition. 
Black  grapes  were  excellent,  while  the  vegetables  were  magnificent  in  all 
the  classes  ; particularly  does  this  apply  to  the  collections  of  twelve  in  the 
open  class.  Cut  flowers  were  of  first  merit,  while  epergnes,  &c.,  were 
dressed  in  the  best  possible  way. 

The  principal  class  for  plants  was  that  in  which  the  first  prize  was  given 
by  the  President  (W.  W.Beach,  Esq.,  M P.)  for  a collection  of  twelve,  to  be 
either  in  or  out  of  bloom.  Mr.  Bowerman,  gardener  to  C.  Hoare,  Esq., 
Hackwood,  was  placed  first  with  a collection  including  Eucharis  amazonica, 
Allamanda  Hendersoni,  Cycas  revoluta,  and  Croton  Queen  Victoria;  Mr. 
J.  Dauncey,  gardener  to  J.  B.  Stone,  Esq.,  Buckfield,  was  second.  A 
special  class,  provided  by  Major  J.  May,  for  gardeners  in  smaller  places  than 
the  preceding  class,  brought  out  even  better  specimens.  Mr.  B.  Tripp, 
gardener  to  S.  Field,  Esq.,  Goldings,  easily  carried  off  first  honours, 
Clerodendron  Balfouriana  being  particularly  good  ; Mr.  Thompson,  gardener 
to  Captain  Boland,  Down  Grange,  was  second  with  healthy  plants.  Single 
specimens  were  freely  shown,  Mr.  Bowerman  taking  the  lead  with  Eucharis 
amazonica  in  capital  condition  ; Mr.  T.  Weaver,  gardener  to  W.  W.  Beach, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  Oakley  Hall,  Basingstoke,  second  ; while  three  equal  third  prizes 
were  also  awarded.  Mr.  Weaver  staged  the  best  exotic  ferns,  his  six 
specimens  being  all  in  the  best  possible  health  ; Mr.  Bowerman  second  ; Mr. 
Thompson  third. 

For  the  best  group  arranged  for  effect  Mr.  Weaver  was  easily  first ; the 
plants  employed  were  rather  larger  than  those  generally  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  they  were  arranged  judiciously,  while  all  were  in  capital  condition. 
Some  excellently-bloomed  plants  of  Pancratium  fragrans  in  small  pots, 
with  one  immense  Bcape  to  each,  were  very  attractive.  The  second  prize  fell 
to  Mr.  B Tripp,  gardener  to  S.  Field,  Esq.  j Mr.  T.  Holdaway,  gardener  to 
Major  J.  May,  third. 

Cut  flowers  were  very  good,  and  asters  were  in  strong  force,  both  the 
quilled  and  the  French  sections.  For  the  former  Mr.  Kneller,  gardener  to 
W.  S.  Portal,  Esq.,  Malshanger,  was  first,  staging  Betteridge’s  varieties  in 
good  condition  ; Mr.  Lye,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Kingsmill,  Esq.,  Lydmonton, 
second;  and  Mr.  Thompson  third.  Mr.  Kneller  was  also  first  in  the  class 
for  French  varieties.  Mr.  Bowerman  had  the  best  twelve  bunches  of  cut 
flowers.  Water  bouquets,  a novelty  in  their  way,  were  shown  by  Mrs. 
Wadmore,  while  Miss  Blanche  Powell  had  the  best  button-hole  bouquets. 
The  best  two  vases  containing  flowers  only  were  contributed  by  Mrs.  H.  E. 
Thorne,  Winchester  Street,  Basingstoke. 

The  best  collection  of  eight  varieties  of  fruit  was  staged  by  Mr.  Weaver, 
his  best  dishes  being  Buckland  Sweetwater  and  Black  Hamburgh  grapes, 
La  Favorite  melon,  and  excellent  Morello  cherries ; Mr.  Thompson, 
second.  For  the  best  six  dishes,  pines  excluded,  Mr.  Jones,  gardener  to 
H.  Harris,  Esq.,  Steventon,  Basingstoke,  was  first ; Mr.  J.  Best,  second. 


For  three  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  grapes  Mr.  Bowerman  was  oanly 
first,  staging  excellent  samples,  large  both  in  bunch  and  berry,  and  well 
finished;  Mr.  Jones,  second,  equal  in  quality,  but  lacking  a trifle  in  S'ze  ; 
Mr.  Weaver,  third.  Forthreo  bunches  of  any  other  black  variety  Mr.  Be-.t 
was  first,  with  very  fine  Black  Prince  ; Mr.  Jones,  second ; amt  Mr  Lye, 
third.  Mr.  Weaver  was  first  for  three  bunches  of  white  grapes,  muscats 
excluded,  with  Buckland  Sweetwater,  good  both  in  berry,  bunch,  and 
colour  ; Mr.  Kneller,  second  with  bunches  having  larger  berries,  but  not  so 
well-coloured;  Mr.  J.  Best,  third.  Mr.  Dauncey  had  the  best  Green  Flesh 
melon  and  nectarines,  while  the  best  Scarlet  Flesh  melon  aud  plums  were 
staged  by  Mr.  Bowerman. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  varieties  of  vegetables  tho  first  prize  collection 
was  staged  by  Mr.  Bowerman,  and  grand  they  were,  so  clean  were  the  sam- 
ples that  it  would  be  difficult  to  surpass  them  as  a whole;  Mr.  Dauncey 
followed  with  an  excellent  collection  ; Mr.  Lye,  third.  Mr.  Dauncey  had 
the  best  collection  of  nine  varieties  of  potatoes  ; medium-sized,  even,  clean 
samples.  In  the  class  for  spring  sown  onions  some  extra  good  Rousham 
Park  were  shown  by  Mr.  Kneller. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  staged,  not  for  competition,  an  excel- 
lent collection  of  cut  flowers  of  annuals  and  perennials,  which  showed  well 
the  wealth  of  variety  there  is  in  this  class  of  flowers,  and  was  much  admired. 
The  arrangements  were  efficiently  carried  out  by  the  energetic  and  courteous 
secretary,  Mr.  A.  E.  Holdaway. 


BRIGHTON  FLOWER  SHOW,  August  25  and  26. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Brighton  and  Sussex  Horticultural  Society 
was  held  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  and  although  decidedly  weak  in 
the  leading  plant  classes,  as  compared  with  previous  years,  the  display  pro- 
duced was  of  large  extent,  and  the  greater  porti  -n  of  the  produ  ;ti«ns 
were  creditable  to  the  skill  of  the  large  body  of  exhibitors.  This  year  the 
place  of  exhibition  was  changed  from  the  Pavilion,  with  its  magnificent 
suite  of  rooms,  to  the  Dome  and  the  Corn  Exchange,  which  are  both  ill- 
adapted  to  the  purpose  to  which  they  were  put  on  this  occasion.  The 
contributions  to  the  plant  classes  and  the  cut  flowers  were  arranged  in  the 
Corn  Exchange,  and  the  fruit,  vegetables,  table  decorations,  and  bouquets 
had  the  Dome  devoted  to  them.  In  the  matter  of  weather  the  society  was 
especially  fortunate,  for  more  delightful  weather  at  the  end  of  August 
could  not  well  have  been  desired. 

Ornamental  leaved  Plants  were  represented  by  one  collection  only, 
but  that  was  so  goot  as  to  offer  some  compensation  for  the  want  of  compe- 
tition. The  collection  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Rann,  gardener  to  J.  Warren, 
Esq.,  Handcross  Park,  Crawley,  and  consisted  exclusively  of  specimens  of 
immense  size  and  splendidly  developed.  The  twelve  plants  were  arranged 
across  the  north  end  of  the  Corn  Exchange,  and  produced  a striking  effect. 
They  comprised  Croton  angustifolium  and  C.  Warieni,  a very  handsome 
form  with  long  twisted  leaves,  both  very  highly  coloured,  Thyrsopteris 
elegans,  a bold-growing  fern  with  large  finely-divided  fronds,  Adiantum 
farleyense,  Cycas  revoluta,  Cyathea  dealbata,  Kentia  Bilmoreana,  Dicksonia 
antarctiea,  Davallia  Mooreana,  Pritchardia  pacifica,  Thamnopteris  nidus, 
and  Dasylirion  aerotrichum. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  in  bloom  contained  several  good 
collections,  although  somewhat  below  the  average  ; but,  placed  on  a high 
stage,  the  pots  and  underside  of  the  plants  were  objectionably  prominent. 
In  the  class  for  eight  Mr.  E.  Meachen,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Armstrong, 
Woodlee,  Pateham,  was  first  with  an  unequal  collection,  six  plants  being 
remarkably  good,  whilst  two  were  very  poor.  The  best  plants  were  of  large 
size,  densely  flowered,  and  in  all  other  respects  evinced  cultural  skill  of  a 
high  order.  They  comprised  Pimelia  decussata,  Allamanda  nobilis, 
Rondeletia  speciosa  major,  Bougainvillea  glabra,  Erica  Eweriana  superba, 
a beautiful  heath,  reminding  one  by  the  shape  and  colouring  of  its  floweis 
of  the  well-known  Epacris  miniata,  and  Allamanda  Hendersoni.  Mr.  W. 
Hobden,  Harold  Nurseries,  Hastings,  was  second  with  neat,  well-bloomed 
examples  of  Statice  imbricata,  a very  effective  species  when  well  grown, 
Rondeletia  speciosa,  Bougainvillea  glabra,  Allamanda  grandiflora,  Dip- 
ladenia  Brearleyana,  and  other  good  things.  In  competition  for  the  prizis 
for  four  Mr.  Hobden  was  first,  with  excellent  specimens  of  Erica  Aitooiana, 
E.  cerinthoides,  a very  beautiful  species,  of  special  value  for  late  exhibitions, 
Allamanda  grandiflora,  and  Statice  profusa  ; Mr.  Rann  was  a close  second, 
his  best  specimen  being  the  highly-coloured  Erica  cerinthoides  ; Mr.  W. 
Jupp,  gardener  to  G.  Boulton,  Esq.,  Eastbourne,  was  third,  staging, 
amongst  others,  a fine  specimen  of  Eucharis  amazonica,  bearing  about 
thirty  scapes,  with  from  four  to  five  flowers  each. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  were  represented  by  a large  number  of  speci- 
mens, all  of  which  were  more  or  less  good.  The  premier  award  in  the  open 
class  for  six  double  varieties  was  made  to  Mr.  Hobden  for  lirge  densely- 
flowered  specimens  of  Etnilie  Girardin,  Candidissima  plena,  F.  V.  Raspail, 
Madame  Thibaut,  Madame  Lion  Dalroy,  and  Guillion  Mangeli ; Mr.  E. 
Meachen  was  second  with  specimens  of  medium  size,  and  remarkable  for 
their  freshness  and  high  quality  of  the  trusses.  There  were  four  classes 
for  single  zonals,  and  the  most  successful  of  the  several  exhibitors  were  Mr. 
H.  Townshend,  gardener  to  Captain  Thompson,  Dyke  Road,  Brighton,  Mr. 
E.  Meachen,  and  Mr.  Hobden. 

Groups  had  four  classes  set  apart  for  them,  and  the  prizes  were  sharply 
contested.  The  space  allowed  for  each  group  was  not  sufficient  to  enable 
the  exhibitors  to  show  much  originality,  and  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  the 
whole  of  the  arrangements  were  more  or  less  tasteful.  The  successful  com- 
petitors in  the  several  classes  for  groups  were  Mr.  Spottiswood,  gardener  to 
G.  Duddell,  Esq  , Queen’s  Park,  Brighton,  Mr.  Panne-t,  Chailey,  Mr. 
Turner,  gardener  to  Major  Way,  Wick  Hall,  Mr.  Jupp,  Mr.  F.  Ripley, 
Jevington,  Polegate,  Mr.  Townshend,  and  Mr.  Meachen.  Messrs.  W.  Balcbin 
and  Sons,  Brighton,  and  Mr.  W.  Mills,  West  Brighton,  exhibited  magnifi- 
cent groups  of  fine-foliage  plants,  not  for  competition,  which  contributed 
much  to  the  attractions  of  the  exhibition,  and  brought  them  much  praise. 

Fruit  constituted,  as  usual,  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the 
show,  for  all  the  numerous  classes  were  well  filled,  and  the  whole  of  the 
productions  were  more  or  less  good.  There  was  a sharp  contest  in  the  great 
class  for  twelve  dishes,  and  the  premier  award  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr. 
C.  Goldsmith,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Hoare,  Beckenham,  who  staged  an  excel- 
lent  collection,  comprising  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
grapes,  Bellegarde  aud  Noblesse  peaches,  and  Pitmastou  Orange  nectarine 
in  especially  good  condition;  Mr.  Waterman.  Preston  Hill,  Aylesford  was 
second  • and  Mr.  Gore,  gardener  to  Captain  Taylor,  Hastings,  was  third,  his 
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collection  containing  good  bunches  of  Alnwick  Seedling  grape.  Of  grapes 
there  were  about  two  hundred  bunches,  but  they  did  not  appear  to  advan- 
tage in  consequence  of  an  insufficiency  of  table  room.  For  a collection  of 
grapes  Mr.  Gore  was  a capital  first,  with  large,  well-finished  clusters  of  the 
more  popular  varieties  ; Mr.  Chatfield  was  second  with  huge  bunches,  some 
of  which  were  deficient  in  colour.  Classes  were  provided  for  six  and  three 
bunches  of  black  grapes,  in  which  the  competition  was  open,  and  in  these 
the  prizetakers  were  Mr.  Spottiswood,  who  was  first  in  both  classes  with 
well-finished  bunches ; Mr.  Hotson,  Dyke  Road,  Mr.  Inglis,  Mr.  Godby, 
and  Mr.  C.  Goldsmith  were  also  successful.  In  the  corresponding  classes 
for  white  grapes  Mr.  C.  Goldsmith,  Mr.  Duncan,  Warnham  Court,  Mr. 
Spottiswood,  and  Mr.  Chatfield  were  the  most  successful  competitors. 

Peaches  and  nectarines,  which  were  well  represented  both  in  point  of 
numbers  and  quality,  were  contributed  in  especially  good  condition  by  Mr. 
Duncan,  Messrs.  Balchin  and  Sons,  Mr.  Cooke,  Mr.  J.  Hopkins,  Mr.  C. 
Goldsmith,  Mr.  Inglis,  Mr.  C.  Smith,  and  Mr.  C.  Storer,  to  whom  the  prizes 
in  the  several  classes  were  awarded.  Mr.  Storer  contributed  a good  dish  of 
Thames  Bank  peach,  a little-known  variety  of  great  excellence.  Mr. 
Booth,  Uckfield,  was  successful  in  having  the  premier  award  made  in  his 
favour  in  the  class  for  a collection  of  apples;  Mr.  Dixon  and  Mr.  Blake 
were  second  and  third  in  the  class.  There  were  two  classes  for  melons,  and 
in  each  the  first  prize  was  awarded  for  a finely-ripened  fruit  of  Hero  of 
Lockinge.  The  exhibitors  were  Mr.  Collins  and  Mr.  Spinks.  Mr.  Morgan 
and  Mr.  Storer  also  exhibited  well  in  the  melon  classes.  For  a dish  of 
dessert  apples,  Mr.  Cooke,  Keymer,  was  first  with  Red  Astrachan,  and  Mr. 
Woollard,  Lewes,  second  with  Irish  Peach.  Culinary  apples  were  well 
shown,  and  Mr.  Waterman  was  first  with  a fine  dish  of  Peasgood’s 
Nonsuch  ; and  Mr.  King,  Hurst,  was  second,  and  Mr.  Booth  third,  with 
Lord  Suffield.  Plums  were  plentiful  and  good,  and  Mr.  Inglis  and  Mr. 
Cooke  were  first  and  second,  with  good  fruit  of  Washington.  The 
prizetakers  for  Greengages  were  Mr.  Vincent,  Mr.  Harris,  and  Mr. 
Waterman. 

Cut  Flowers  were  contributed  in  immense  quantities,  but,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  fruit,  they  were  placed  at  a great  disadvantage  in  consequence 
of  the  inadequacy  of  the  staging  provided  for  them.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant classes  was  that  for  forty-eight  show  dahlias,  to  which  two  stands 
of  superbly-developed  blooms  were  contributed.  The  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams,  and  Co.,  Salisbury,  whose  flowers 
were  of  large  size  and  superbly  finished  ; Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  was 
second,  with  blooms  equal  in  finish  but  a size  smaller.  Messrs.  Keynes, 
Williams,  and  Co.  were  first  also  for  twenty-four  fancy  dahlias,  with  finely- 
developed  blooms  of  the  most  popular  varieties.  For  twenty-four  single 
dahlias  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  were  first,  with  a very  attractive 
stand.  They  were  also  first  for  twelve  bunches  of  pompon  varieties, 
Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams,  and  Co.  were  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Walker  third. 
Asters  were  of  exceptional  excellence.  In  the  class  for  twenty-four  French 
asters,  distinct  varieties,  Mr.  J.  Walker  was  first  with  large  splendidly- 
developed  blooms  of  the  pceony  type  ; Mr.  W.  Archer,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Gibson,  Saffron  Walden,  was  second  with  a stand  of  excellent  blooms  of  the 
Victoria  type  ; and  Mr.  J.  Morgan  third.  In  the  corresponding  class  for 
German  varieties  Mr.  Archer  was  placed  first,  and  Mr.  J.  Walker,  whose 
flowers  were  far  superior,  both  in  size  and  finish,  and  were,  moreover, 
quite  distinct,  was  awarded  the  second  prize  ; Mr.  J.  Morgan  was  third. 

There  was  a liberal  contribution  of  roses,  but,  regarded  as  a whole,  they 
were  hardly  so  good  as  they  usually  are  at  Brighton.  Mr.  G.  W.  Piper, 
Uckfield,  was  first  in  the  principal  open  classes,  and  good  stands  were 
shown  by  Messrs.  Balchin  and  Sons,  who  were  first  for  thirty-six  bunches 
of  hardy  herbaceous  flowers,  and  also  occupied  the  first  place  in  the  class  for 
thirty-six  gladioli.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons  were  second  for  flowers  of 
herbaceous  plants. 

Table  Decorations  and  Bouquets  were  admirably  represented,  and 
formed  a very  pleasing  feature  of  the  exhibition.  Mr.  J.  R.  Chard,  Clapham 
Common,  was  first  for  three  stands  for  the  table  and  two  bouquets  ; and 
the  second  prize  for  three  stands  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Brown,  St.  Mary’s 
Nursery,  Richmond. 

Vegetables  were  abundant  and  good,  the  classes  for  collections  and 
for  single  dishes  being  alike  good.  Mr.  A.  Waterman  was  successful  in 
taking  the  first  prize  for  eight  kinds  and  for  a tray  of  six  sorts.  The  other 
successful  exhibitors  in  these  classes  were  Mr.  C.  Goldsmith,  Mr.  Manton, 
and  Mr.  Godby.  Cucumbers  were  fairly  good,  and  Mr.  Spinks  was  first 
with  a good  brace  of  Improved  Telegraph. 


ENEMIES  OF  THE  FRUIT  CROPS. 

The  report  on  insects  injurious  to  fruit  crops  prepared  for  the  Agricultural 
Department  by  Mr.  C.  Whitehead,  F.L  S.,  F.G.S.,  states  that  the  report 
relates  entirely  to  insects  injutiouB  to  fruit  crops,  and  to  those  among  them 
which  cause  the  most  serious  losses  to  fruit  cultivators.  There  are  others 
whose  injurious  effects  are  comparatively  inconsiderable,  so  that  it  has  not 
been  deemed  necessary  to  describe  them  here.  For  the  most  part  the  insects 
which  have  been  described  are  formidable  enemies,  and  in  many  cascB  more 
formidable  because  their  work  of  mischief  either  is  attributed  to  other  causes, 
or  is  not  discovered  until  it  is  too  late  to  adopt  means  of  prevention  or  to 
apply  remedies.  Some  of  these  insects  cause  the  failure  of  an  entire  crop,  as, 
for  example,  the  H yponomeuta  padella,  or  ermine  moth,  by  whose  action  the 
apple  crop  has  in  some  seasons  been  destroyed  throughout  large  areas  of 
orchard  land  ; while  others,  like  the  Carpocapsa  pomonella,  or  codlin  moth, 
materially  damage  the  appearance  and  quality  of  the  fruits.  Fruit  growing  is 
a most  important  branch  of  agricultural  industry,  and,  taking  tho  average  of 
seasons  and  of  the  various  fruit-producing  districts,  has  proved  profitable 
when  other  crops  have  not  answered.  The  acreage  of  fruit  land  in  England, 
according  to  the  statistics  given  in  the  “Agricultural  Returns,”  was  197  589 
acres  in  1885,  and  probably  at  this  present  time  amounts  to  over  200,000  acres 
as  there  has  been  a gradual  increase  in  the  acreage  during  the  last  ten  years 
at  the  rate  of  about  3,500  acres  per  annum.  Besides  this  acreage,  properly 
termed  “arable  or  grass  lands  used  for  fruit  trees  of  any  kind”  in  the 
“ Agricultural  Returns,’’  which  is  bona  fide  farm  fruit  land,  thero  is  a largo 
aggregate  acreage  of  garden  ground  appertaining  to  all  houses  in  tho  oountry, 
from  the  nobleman’s  mansion  to  the  labourer’s  cottage,  upon  which  much 
fruit  is  produced,  and  whose  full  yield  is  most  important  to  the  owners  and  to 
the  consumers  of  fruit,  which  in  its  natnral  state,  or  preserved,  forms  an  im- 
portant aud  most  wholesome  part  of  the  diet  of  the  people.  Information  as 


to  the  history  and  habits  of  the  chief  insect  spoilers  of  the  fruit  crop  may,  it 
is  hoped,  tend  to  their  discomfiture,  and  to  the  larger  production  of  the  fruit 
lands  of  this  oountry. 

The  following  insects  are  mentioned  in  the  report : The  raspberry  beetle 

(Byturus  tomerUosus),  the  green  chafer  ( CAonia  aurata),  the  strawberry 
weevil  ( Otiorynchus  sulcatus),  the  red-legged  garden  weevil  (Otiorynchus 
tenebricosus),  the  raspberry  weevil  ( Otiorynchus  picipes),  the  apple  blossum 
weevil  (A  nthonomus  pomorum),  the  nut  weevil  ( Ralaninus  nucum ),  the  pear 
saw-fly  ( Selandria  cersai),  the  gooseberry  and  current  saw-fly  ( Nematus 
grossularicc),  the  currant  clearwing  (JEyeria  tipuli  form’s),  the  goat  moth 
( Cossus  ligniperda),  the  wood  leopard  moth  ( Zeuzcra  c esculi),  the  lackey  moth 
( Clisiocampa  Neustria),  the  common  vapourer  moth  (Orgyia  anti  qua),  the 
magpie  moth  (Abraxas  grossulariata),  the  winter  moth  ( Cheimntobia  brumata), 
the  codlin  moth  (Carpocapsa  pomonella),  the  small  ermine  moth  (Ilyponomeuta 
padella),  the  strawberry  moth  ( Peronea  comariana),  the  currant  borer 
( Lampronia  capitella ),  the  raspberry  shoot  borer  ( Lampronia  rubiella),  the 
cherry  aphis  (Myzus  cerasi),  the  apple  aphis  (Aphis  mail),  the  plum  aphis  (Aphis 
pruni),  the  currant  aphis  (Rhopalosiphum  ribis),  the  woolly  aphis  ( Schizoneura 
lanigcra),  the  mussel  scale  (Mytilaspis  pomorum),  the  red  spider  (Tetranychus 
telarius),  the  black  currant  mite  (Phytoptus  ribis),  and  the  natural  enemies  of 
injurious  insects. 
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Bramley  will  find  nothing  better  than  Baltet  on  Pruning,  which  can  be 
obtained  through  any  bookseller  for  a few  shillings. 

Names  of  Plants. — Constant  Reader. — 1,  A megasea  that  cannot  be  named 
from  the  leaf  only;  2,  Veronica  spicata ; 3,  Ajuga  reptans ; 4,  Euonymus 
fimbriata  ; 5,  Sedum  carneum.  W.  W.  H. — 1,  Saxifraga sarmentosa,  “mother 
of  thousands  ” ; 2,  Anemone  Japonica  alba  ; 3,  A tradescantia  that  cannot  be 
named  without  flowers.  Boghead. — 1,  Veronica  spicata  ; 2,  a variety  of  Malva 
moschata  ; 3,  Veronica  longifolia  subsessilis  ; 4,  Lythrum  salicaria  ; 5,  Lythrum 
superbum  ; 6,  (Enothera  fruiticosa.  McN. — Your  succulent  plant  is  Stapelia 
bufonis.  R.  H.  S. — Geranium  pusillum,  a quite  uninteresting  weed. 

Dieffenbachias. — W.  J.  H. — Dieflenbachias  are  perhaps  the  most  easily  culti- 
vated of  all  stove  plants  grown  for  the  beauty  of  their  leafage,  and  a moderate 
amount  of  skill  will  suffice  to  produce  well-developed  specimens.  They  should 
have  a rather  light  position  in  the  stove,  where,  during  the  spring  and  summer 
months,  they  will  not  be  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  A compost 
consisting  of  loam,  peat,  leafmould,  and  sand  is  the  best.  To  increase  the 
stock  cut  off  the  tops  of  the  shoots  and  insert  singly  in  pots  of  a suitable  size, 
and  then  cut  the  stems  into  three-inch  lengths,  which  also  may  be  put  singly 
in  small  pots.  Liberal  supplies  of  water  at  the  roots  and  an  abundance  of 
atmospheric  humidity  are  essential  to  the  health  of  the  plants.  Six  will  be 
sufficient  for  any  one  collection,  the  following  being  decidedly  the  best  : 
D.  eburuea,  D.  majesties,  D.  princeps,  D.  Regina,  D.  Rex,  and  D.  splendens. 

Pentstemons. — B.  W. — An  annual  renewal  of  the  stock  is  an  important 
point  in  the  cultivation  of  pentstemons,  as  it  is  only  from  young  and  vigorous 
plants  that  fully-developed  flower  spikes  can  be  obtained.  The  cuttings 
should  be  taken  in  July  or  August,  the  side  shoots  being  the  most  suitable  for 
propagation,  and  they  should  be  inserted  in  pots  or  pans.  A frame  will  be 
the  most  suitable  place  for  the  cuttings,  which  must  be  kept  rather  close  and 
moist  until  they  are  struck.  When  rooted  pot  them  oil  separately,  using 
three- inch  pots,  and  place  in  a frame  where  they  can  remain  during  the 
winter.  The  young  plants  may,  if  preferred,  be  planted  in  a bed 
of  soil  within  the  frame.  During  the  winter  protect  from  heavy  rains 
and  sharp  frosts,  but  in  mild  and  open  weather  the  frame  must  be  freely 
ventilated,  or  have  the  lights  wholly  withdrawn,  for  if  at  all  coddled  the  plants 
will  be  of  very  little  use.  In  the  second  or  third  week  of  March,  or  as  soon 
after  as  the  condition  of  the  soil  will  allow,  plant  in  the  beds  and  borders  in 
which  they  are  to  bloom.  A moderately  rich  and  thoroughly  friable  soil  is 
the  most  suitable  for  pentstemons,  but  in  the  matter  of  these  they  are  not 
peculiar  in  requirements.  The  following  varieties  are  of  great  excellence,  and 
will  form  a thoroughly  good  collection  : Andrew  Sinclair,  Alfred  Pellier, 
Archibald  Anderson,  Aurora,  Avalanche,  Bessie  Anderson,  Black  Knight, 
Charles  Darwin,  Candidate,  Countess  of  Tarbert,  Count  Munster,  Dr.  Luke, 
D.  Neubronner,  Egerton  Hubberd,  F.  Gerold,  Fleuron,  George  Smith,  Henry 
Cannell,  J.  F.  Kinghorn,  J.  H.  Stanley,  John  McPherson,  Joseph  Buchner, 
King  of  Pentstemons,  Lady  Sinclair,  Lord  Macdonald,  Lady  Warrenden, 
Magnificum,  Miss  Hope,  Mrs.  J.  Allen,  Mrs.  Duncan,  Mrs.  Everest,  Mrs. 
Heywood,  Mr.  D.  Macfarlane,  Mr.  Mechi,  Osgood  Mackenzie,  Polly  King, 
Pauline  Dumont,  Paul  Veronese,  P.  Klein,  Princess  Louise,  Progrf's,  Purple 
Perfection,  Rabelais,  Rev.  Thomas  Downie,  Robert  Osborn,  Sculpteur 
Clesinger,  Sir  George  Nares,  Sir  William  Forbes,  Stadtgartner,  and  Voie 
Lactee. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

James  Veitch  and  Sons,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea. — Hyacinths  and  Other 
Bulbous  Roots. 

Ant.  Roozen  and  Son,  Overween,  near  Haarlem. — Dutch  and  Cape 
Bulbs,  18SG. 

Barr  and  Son,  12,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden.— Daffodils. 

Emil  Liebig,  Dresden. — Azaleas,  Camellias,  Rhododendrons,  Ericas,  dj'c. 
E.  H.  Krelage,  Haarlem.— Supplement  to  catalogue  containing  list  of 
coloured  plates . 


©faituarg. 

On  the  16th,  Mr.  IIoiikrt  Lord,  the  eminent  florist  of  Todmordcn.  The  sudden- 
ness oi‘  the  event  has  made  a deep  impression  on  his  friends,  more  especially 
those  growers  of  carnations  and  picoteos  who  met  him,  full  of  life  and  vigour,  at 
the  Oxford  show,  on  tho  3rd  of  August. 


QUEEN  OF  BEVEHAGES.— Refreshing  tho  weary,  stimulating  tho  imiotivo,  soothing 
the  invalid,  cheering  the  social. — Pure  Tpa  alone,  by  its  intrinsic  find  excellent  qualities, 
“ pales  the  lire  " .if  all  other  drinks. — A cup  of  good  lea  is  nlwnyH  welcome,  as  proved  by  tho 
fact  that  6,000, Oil)  (six  million)  packets  of  Ilorniman's  Pure  Tea  are  sold  evorv  year  by 
4,000  duly  appointed  Agents,  ChcmiMs  and  Confect  iev  era.  The  description,  if  Hluuk,  Green, 
or  Mixed  Tea,  also  tho  retail  price,  is  plainly  printed  on  each  packet,  with  the  Importers' 
nty  that  their  tea  ii  free  from  all  adulteration.  Some  unicrupulou  personi  copy  tho 
labels,  wrappers,  &e.,  used  by  Messrs.  Hornimau,  purchasers  nro  thercfoio  cautioned  to  ci'eM 
njturioup  imitations , boo  advertisements  in  all  papers,  aud  at  the  railway  stations,—  [Anvr.J 
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"N  A1|,r0NAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY,  EoyalTaquaridm 

NarseHc^,UKaokney.PP*1C,ltl0n  (fr°6)  t0  WllLIAM  Homi3>  Hon.  Secretary,  Prampt'on  Park 
^Revised  official  Chrysanthemum  Catalogue  now  ready,  6d.  per  copy. 
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prove  to  be  both  heavy  and  clean. 


ana  the  crops  lifted  thus  far 
The  field  crops  of  Magnums 


and  Champions  have,  for  the  most  part,  not  yetTompleTe? Sr 
growth  ; but  they  promise  to  complete  it  in  a respectable  manner 
and  wo  repeat  that  there  is  a pleasant  probability  of  plenty  of 

pUlduOCS. 

The  disease  has  appeared  in  many  places,  and  there  remains 
ample  time  for  the  late  crops  to  be  very  materially  lessened  by  its 
ravages.  Our  correspondents  concur  generally  in  reporting  "no 
disease,  but,  as  the  world  will  move,  what  is  true  when  the  pen  is 
in  hand  may  become  untrue  when  the  ink  is  dry.  As  regards  the 
general  declaration  of  no  disease,  therefore,  our  readers  must  make 
judicious  use  of  the  customary  grain  of  salt.  It  is  a question  of 
weather  chiefly-some  will  say  entirely-and  thus  there  may  be 
raised  the  interesting  question— To  what  extent  good  management 
may  prove  available  in  saying  the  crop  ? One  thing  is  certain,  and 
therefore  should  not  be  disputed.  It  is  that,  however  safe  we  may 
be  at  this  particular  moment,  we  have  no  guarantee  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  safety.  But  that  is  not  all,  for  the  chances  against  us 

increase  in  a kind  of  geometrical  proportion  with  the  lapse  of  time 

in  other  words,  the  probabilities  in  favour  of  disease  are  augmented 
in  number  and  force  with  every  day  that  passes  by  while  the  croD 
remains  in  the  ground.  p 

We  have  always  advised  the  lifting  of  the  crop  so  soon  as  the 
growth  may  be  considered  completed,  and  without  waiting  for  the 
shaws  or  haulm  to  die  down.  We  hold  to  that  advice  still  and 
n°W;  without  hesitation,  repeat  it  in  the  interest  of  our  readers  in 
particular,  and  of  the  world  at  large  in  general.  We  are  not  unaware 
that  men  competent  to  teach,  and  of  observant  and  reflective  habits 
take  objection  to  our  course  of  procedure,  and  advance  various 
arguments  in  favour  of  leaving  the  crop  in  the  ground  for  some  time 
after  disease  has  appeared  in  the  shaws,  to  give  it  time  to  “clean 
1 se  . -that,  when  such  a course  is  followed,  a certain  proportion 
of  sound  tubers  may  be  taken  up  we  will  not  dispute,  but  the  prac- 
titioner is  obviously  disadvantaged  to  this  extent,  that  he  knows  not 
how  many  more  he  might  have  obtained  by  means  of  a smarter 
practice.  If  the  advocates  of  ripening  in  situ  could  tell  us  all  that 
goes  on  below  ground  we  would  listen  with  patience.  But  they 
cannot  tell  us  because  they  do  not  know  ; and  because  nobody  can 
know.  It  is  fair  for  the  early  lifter  to  say  that  a bushel  may  be 
obtained  by  the  smart  practice  where  only  a peck  or  less  can  be 
secured  by  the  slow  practice,  for  this  is  often  demonstrably  true 
But  the  slow  man  will  retort  that,  while  the  bushel  may  contain 
many  tainted  tubers  that  will  soon  go  from  bad  to  worse,  the  peck  or 
less  will  be  sweet  and  sound  as  the  result  of  leaving  the  crop  to 
clean  itself  That  the  bushel  does  sometimes  contain  a proportion 
ot  bad  bargains  cannot  be  disputed,  for  it  is  a matter  of  fact  But 
alas!  for  the  philosophy  of  the  late  lifter,  the  peck  or  less  is  liable 
to  the  same  calamity,  notwithstanding  the  “cleaning”  that  has  been 
enected  by  nature  in  the  invisible  laboratory  underground.  This  is 
matter  of  fact  also,  and  if  we  are  to  have  a mixed  sample  by  either 
system  it  seems  reasonable  to  prefer  a bushel  to  begin  with  than  a 
peck  or  less. 

The  Jensenian  theory  that  the  spores  are  washed  down  to  the 
tubers  by  the  rains  does  not  favour  late  lifting,  because  the  longer 
the  crop  remains  in  the  ground  the  more  fully  is  it  exposed  to  the 
risks  of  the  washing  down.  If  we  reject  the  washing  down 
hypothesis  and  revive  the  older  doctrine  of  the  fungus  travelling 
downwards  by  way  of  the  shaws,  the  longer  we  allow  the  tubers 
o remain  the  greater  is  the  risk  of  the  fungus  reachin 


travelling  process.  And, 


>b  them  by  the 
. again,  it  we  regard  the  ground  a3 
•poisoned  with  the  seeds  of  disease,  then  it  appears  advisable  to 
lemovG  our  potatoe.s  out  of  it  as  soon  as  potatoes  have  been  secured 
by  the  aid  ot  the  kindly  influences  that  promote  healthy  growth  and 
that  appear  deadly  to  all  diseases.  It  seems,  indeed,  that,  whatever 
theory  or  hypothesis  ot  the  disease  we  adopt  as  our  guiding  star,  the 
light  will  lead  us  to  the  old  proverb  that  a bird  in  the  hand  is 
worth  two  in  the  bush,  while  it  may  enable  us  to  rewrite  another  old 
proverb,  enabling  us  to  say  Procrastination  is  the  Thief  of  Potatoes. 
The  doctors  differ  certainly,  and  between  them  the  cultivator  must 
for  himself  decide. 

There  remains  just  one  point,  however,  about  which  there  can  be 
no  dispute.  It  is  as  to  the  ripening  of  the  crop  in  the  store.  Will 
it  ripen  if  lifted  while  the  skins  are  thin  and  the  shaws  are  green  ? 
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Tho  answer  is  that  it  does ; and  there,  so  far,  is  an  end  of  the 
matter.  It  is  possible  to  lift  too  soon,  and  it  is  possible  to  lift  too 
late  ; no  amount  of  doctrine  or  precept  can  obviate  the  need  by  the 
practical  man  of  common  sense  and  rational  judgment.  But  the 
matter  does  not  end  with  a decision  as  to  the  time  of  lifting,  for 
there  should  bo  a word  said  as  to  the  way.  Now  in  this  matter,  also, 
we  are  uncompromising  advocates  for  sharp  practice.  On  a mildewy 
day,  when  a fog  obscures  the  horizon,  and  a warm,  still  air  oppresses 
one,  it  may  not  bo  prudent  to  lift  potatoes,  for  as  they  come 
tumbling  out  their  tender  skins  may  be  assailed  by  floating  spores 
that  a favourable  atmosphere  may  deposit  in  a condition  suited  for 
immediate  action.  And  if  it  is  not  prudent  to  lift  when  the  elements 
appear  favourable  to  the  microscopic  fungi,  neither  is  it  prudent  to 
leave  tho  crop  on  the  ground  for  “ a’  the  airts  ” to  sport  with  it. 
Potatoes  should  be  dry  when  stored,  and  when  lifted  in  weather  suit- 
able for  the  work  they  dry  so  fast  and  so  completely  that  the  drying 
should  have  absolutely  no  consideration.  They  should  be  sorted  and 
housed  as  fast  as  possible,  for  sunshine  will  tend  to  produce  bitter- 
ness through  the  greening  of  the  skin,  and  damp  may  tend  to 
produce  disease  through  assaults  of  fungi  on  the  tender  skins  ; and 
thus  the  slow-coach  may  come  to  grief  through  the  very  great  pre- 
cautions taken  to  ensure  safety.  People  who  leave  potatoes  on  the 
ground  to  ripen  with  the  certainty  of  promoting  bitterness  and  the 
probability  of  acquiring  disease  are  like  those  other  jieople  who  put 
out  their  furs  and  feathers,  as  they  say,  to  prevent  the  moth — but, 
as  happens  in  the  fact,  to  give  the  moth  the  best  possible  chance  of 
reaching  them.  It  is  very  strange  that  a large  proportion  of  man- 
kind will  persist  in  taking  the  wrong  road  to  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness. But  there  is  a bright  side  even  to  that  sad  fact,  for  if  they  all 
took  the  right  road  there  would  be  no  employment  for  doctors, 
lawyers,  turnkeys,  policemen,  or  even  for  editors  of  horticultural 
papers.  It  is  a grave  question  if  any  man  interested  in  horticultural 
literature  should  speak  very  plainly  about  mistakes  in  gardening,  for 
without  them  where  would  be  the  glorious  institution  1 Those  who 
will  leave  their  potatoes  in  the  ground  to  “ clean  themselves  ” will 
at  least  be  useful  to  us  as  affording  a text  for  another  disquisition. 


Dresden  International  Horticultural  Exhibition  will  be 
held  May  7 to  14,  1889,  when  prizes,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
£1,600,  will  be  offered  for  competition. 

Antwerp  Horticultural  Exhibition,  1885,  is  reported  on  at 
length  in  a “ catalogue  officiel,”  published  by  Bellemans  Freres,  12, 
Marche  aux  ceufs,  Antwerp. 

Hollyhocks  are  finely  shown  in  the  great  exhibition  of  autumn 
flowers  opened  yesterday,  and  continued  to-day,  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
The  recent  roasting  weather  seems  to  have  suited  the  late-planted 
seedlings  that  are  now  showing  their  first  flowers. 

At  Brighton  Show  there  was  only  one  box  of  Victoria  asters, 
which  was  placed  third.  Our  report  says  it  was  placed  second.  For 
this  correction  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  Morgan,  gardener  to  Major 
Scott,  Reigate. 

British  Association  commenced  proceedings  on  Wednesday  with 
an  address  from  the  President  on  “ The  Aspects  of  the  Earth  a3  Illus- 
trated by  Geology.”  The  well-known  views  of  Sir  William  Dawson 
were  admirably  arranged  and  enforced  in  this  inaugural  essay. 
Recent  earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions  quicken  public  interest  in 
this  great  subject. 

Grislinia  Macrophylla  may  be  seen  in  a fine  state  of  growth  in 
the  sub-tropical  garden  at  Battersea  Park.  The  tree  may  be  some  ten 
to  twelve  feet  in  height,  richly  clothed  with  large  leaves  of  a brilliant 
golden  green  colour.  It  seems  but  as  yesterday  that  Messrs.  Smith, 
of  Worcester,  presented  this  noble  hardy  shrub  at  a Whitsun  exhibi- 
tion, and  obtained  for  it  a first-class  certificate,  Messrs.  Moore  and 
Hibberd  being  the  adjudicators.  The  certificate  is  grandly  justified 
by  the  specimen  referred  to. 


MISTAKES  IN  GARDENING. 

At  the  Bath  Floral  Fete,  September  1,  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  at  the  request 
of  the  Managing  Committee,  gave  a brief  address  on  “Mistakes  in 
Gardening.” 

He  said,  in  the  few  observations  the  title  of  his  discourse  suggested,  he 
should  not  include  a single  word  on  any  matter  of  taste.  He  would  speak  of 
what  are  commonly  understood  as  practical  matters,  for  although  on  the  sub- 
ject of  taste  he  might  know  where  to  begin,  he  felt  fully  satisfied  he  should 
never  know  where  to  leave  off.  So,  coming  to  practical  matters,  he  would  say 
that  as  in  tailoring  a man  must  cut  his  coat  according  to  his  cloth,  so  in 
gardening  the  best  work  was  to  be  accomplished  by  making  the  best  use  of 
the  materials  at  command.  It  was  not  to  be  questioned  that  the  worst  use 
was  often  made  of  the  materials,  and  then  gardening  came  to  be  described  as 
a tiresome  and  costly  process  of  obtaining  a disappointment.  Between  what 
one  would  like  and  what  is  possible  there  was  often  a great  gulf  fixed,  and  ono 
of  ‘.he  very  first  steps  to  success  in  gardening  consisted  in  recognising  tho 
capacities  of  a place,  and  taking  the  fullost  advantage  of  them.  To 
enter  into  conflict  with  nature  is  a serious  business,  and  therefore  it 
is  a folly  to  speculate  largely  in  the  cultivation  of  subjects  that  are 
not  adapted  to  tho  conditions  at  our  oommand.  It  should  be  under- 
stood that  it  is  not  possible  to  grow  to  perfection  on  the  same  sod  a great 
number  of  diverse  genera  of  plants  ; a calcareous  soil  will  not  suit  American 
plants  ; a hot,  sandy  soil  will  not  suit  show  rotes  ; a heavy  clay  is  a dresdful 
thing  tor  alpines,  and  to  get  asparagus  from  it  is  not  an  easy  matter.  To  a 


certain  extent  gardening  is  a conflict  with  nature  from  first  to  last,  and  tho 
fact  may  beadduced  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  softening  the  outlines  of  the  con- 
flict by  every  possible  opportunity.  To  alter  the  character  of  the  staple  soil  was 
in  many  cases  impossible ; in  others  it  was  a slow,  laborious,  and  costly  business  ; 
therefore  it  was  always  bestto  begin  by  humoringnature;  selecting  for  thegarden 
plants  likely  to  thrive  without  any  special  aids  or  contrivances.  A familiar 
example  of  the  difficulty  of  modifying  the  original  conditions  was  seen  in 
plantations  of  rhododendrons  in  places  where  soil  and  climate  were  alike 
unsuitable,  the  result  being  a rapid  deterioration  of  the  trees  from  the  beauty 
they  had  when  planted  fresh  from  their  beds  of  peat  in  a country  nursery,  to 
miserable  scarecrows  not  good  enough  for  the  dressing  of  a Jack-in-the-Gr’een 
on  the  First  of  May.  If  the  making  of  a soil  for  a special  purpose  can  ever  be 
justified  at  all,  the  rhododendron  can  offer  as  good  a justification  as  any 
ornamental  plants  known  to  our  gardens.  But  in  truth,  many  such  justifications 
may  be  found,  and  the  man  who  can  afford  to  gratify  his  whims  may  accomplish 
wonderful  things  verging  on  the  impossible.  But  we  see  people  who  cannot 
afford  to  engage  in  great  conflicts  making  grievous  and  costly  mistakes  in 
doing  certain  things  badly,  when  other  things  quite  as  well  worth  doing  are 
as  clearly  at  command  as  the  present  moment  and  the  ground  we  stand  upon. 
Many  amateurs  who  love  gardening  attempt  too  much,  and  Bpread  their 
energies  over  too  large  a surface  ; the  result  being  imperfect  work  and  super- 
ficial enjoyment.  Substantial  enjoyment  and  perfect  satisfaction  can  only  be 
hoped  for  as  the  result  of  doing  things  well  and  with  a view  always,  to  use 
Greely’s  words,  to  “beat  the  best  record.”  It  is  a key  to  sure  success  to 
measure  first  the  range  of  capabilities,  and,  this  being  accomplished,  it  will  be 
more  creditable,  and  therefore  more  enjoyable,  to  make  the  best  of  these  than 
to  engage  in  conflicts  and  dally  with  difficulties.  The  resources  of  nature  are 
so  vast  and  various  that  wherever  gardening  is  possible  abundant  entertain- 
ment and  a reasonable  range  of  profit  may  be  secured  by  simply  planting 
things  that  are  the  most  likely  to  thrive,  and  leaving  untouched,  for  a time  at 
least,  all  doubtful  subjects.  There  are  sandy  and  loamy  soils  of  such  a kindly 
character  that  almost  anything  we  plant  will  thrive  upon  them  ; but,  generally 
speaking,  every  place  has  some  peculiarities,  and  if  unsuited  for  some  things 
we  should  like  may  be  admirably  suited  for  some  other  things  equally  inte- 
resting and  useful. 

A common  source  of  mistakes  in  gardening  is  the  failure  to  forecast  results. 
It  is  in  picturing  clearly  the  far-off  effect  of  present  work  that  the  genius  cf 
the  true  landscape  gardener  is  made  evident.  He  sees  the  sapling  tree  as  it 
comes  to  his  hand  for  planting,  and  he  at  the  same  time  sees  it  as  it  will  be  in 
twenty,  thirty,  or  fifty  years,  and  he  sees  his  groups  and  combinations  fully 
developed  even  at  the  moment  of  designing  them,  and  thus  it  is  that  when  he 
is  dead  and  gone  his  work  remains  a living  and  a glorious  monument.  Now, 
many  amateurs  who  love  their  gardens,  and  possess  an  immensity  of  knowledge 
of  horticulture,  fail  in  this  necessary  forecasting,  and  the  beautiful  picturts 
they  make  by  means  of  costly  planting  develop  into  incongruities  and 
absurdities,  and  the  mistakes  are  declared  when  it  is  too  late  to  remedy  them. 
I will  take  you  to  a garden  here  and  a garden  there — for  there  are  thousands 
of  such  as  I have  now  in  my  mind’s  eye — and  I will  ask  you  if  downright 
folly  ever  wore  more  beautiful  features,  or  more  plainly  declared  that  the  way 
the  thing  was  done  was  the  very  way  not  to  do  it.  Here  we  see  pines,  firs, 
cedars,  spruces,  and  deciduous  trees  of  many  kinds,  that  when  originally 
planted  presented  a most  delightful  stippling  of  many  colours  and  sweet  com- 
binations of  form,  now  jumbled  in  a contusion  that  confounds  the  planter, 
and  compels  one  to  groan  aloud  in  a spoiled  paradise,  where  sounds  of  joy 
only  should  be  heard.  How  painful  it  is  to  see  a lofty  picea  or  pinus  that  has 
grown  with  vigour,  and  would  have  been  a marvel  of  beauty  under  betttr 
circumstances,  now  eaten  into  by  a forward  spruce,  or  threatened  with  ex- 
tinction by  an  overtopping  sequoia  that  is  itself  hemmed  in  by  a suffocating 
surrounding  of  deodars,  yews,  and  cypresses  ! This  sort  of  mistake  is  repeated 
in  every  variety  of  form  throughout  the  country,  and  is  attributable  in  the 
first  instance  to  deficient  judgment  of  future  effect  ; and  in  the  next  place  to 
lack  of  courage  in  sacrificing  many  trees  of  secondary  value  in  order  to  save 
the  noblest,  the  rarest,  and  the  most  interesting. 

And  the  mention  of  coniferous  trees  reminds  me  of  the  frequency  of 
mistakes  in  planting  them  where  they  are  not  only  unlikely  to  tnrive,  but 
certain  to  perish.  We  may  see  spacious  approaches,  that  might  have  been 
nobl9  if  planted  with  deciduous  trees,  made  hideous  with  conifers  that  in 
their  dinginess  and  distress  seem  lost  iu  the  cold  calculation  of  the  length  of 
years  allotted  them.  An  impartial  looker-on  might  unhesitatingly  condemn 
such  as  bad  firewood,  or  take  the  tops  for  cheap  Christmas  trees,  but  the 
owners  of  such  things  appear  always  to  be  of  a hopeful  disposition,  and  expect 
the  branches  to  return  that  nature  has  removed  for  ever,  not  knowing  that 
coniferous  trees  are  of  very  limited  elasticity  and  do  not  renew  their  youth 
when  decrepitude  has  come  upon  them,  as  often  happens  with  deciduous  trees. 
The  deodar,  or  the  yew,  or  the  giant  nolly  that  seals  up  all  the  windows  of  a 
house  and  makes  pestilence  in  the  family  by  excluding  sunshine  and  air,  we 
will  not  talk  about,  for  it  is  not  a mistake  in  gardening,  it  is  an  absurdity  of  a 
more  dreadful  nature,  and  belongs  to  the  agencies — and  there  are  many  such — 
that  blight  the  world  and  destroy  life.  Tnese  stiflers,  however,  illustrate  iu 
the  most  forcible  manner  the  necessity  of  considering  when  we  plant  a tree 
what  Bort  of  thing  it  is  likely  to  become  in  the  course  of  a few  years. 

The  needless  conflict  with  nature  in  which  men  often  delight  when  they 
take  to  gardening  is  seen  in  the  mismanagement  of  things.  Tfiey  plant  fruit 
trees,  perhaps,  and  if  they  would  but  leave  them  alone  nature  would  be  kind 
and  give  them  fruit.  But  they  must  do  something,  and  so  they  pinoh  tho 
trees  several  times  in  the  summer,  and  prune  them  severely  in  the  winter,  aud 
perhaps  root  prune  occasionally  when  the  trees  have  none  too  mauy  roots, 
and  the  end  of  it  is  that  they  get  no  fruit  at  all,  or  so  little  that  its  value  will 
scarcely  pay  for  the  sharpening  of  the  instruments  of  torture.  The  chopping, 
and  shaving,  and  bleeding,  and  distorting  of  fruit  trees  to  make  them  fruitful 
may  be  saul  to  have  had  its  day.  Certainly  I have  seen  some  good  result 
from  my  preachings  on  the  subject  ten  years  ago,  and  I expect  to  see  much 
more  yet,  for  the  loudest  advocates  of  the  repressive  system  are  beginning  to 
believe  in  nature  a little,  and  they  see  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  allow  the 
trees  to  produce  fruit  in  their  own  way,  than  to  ensure  a crop  by  purchasing 
tho  fruit  and  tying  it  on.  What  is  truo  of  fruit  trees  is  true  of  rosos,  and  many 
more  good  things  that  people  insist  on  doing  too  much  for,  as  though  uatuie 
had  nothing  to  do  with  tho  production  of  flowers  and  fruits.  One  roaBon  w hy 
standard  roses  die  in  gardens  is  that  they  are  too  sevorely  pruned,  and  tho 
powerful  brier  stock  of  which  their  stems  consist  must  either  he  allowed  to 
grow  with  vigour,  or  must  give  up  an  existonoo  when  it  has  become 
a mere  oppression.  If  all  tho  pruning  kuives  aud  all  the  cutting 

aud  dipping  machines  that  nro  used  in  gardous  wore  completely 
abolished,  nnturo  would  assert  herself  in  tho  froo  and  bounteous  growth  of 
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vegetation,  and  an  abundant  harvost  of  benefits  for  H10  sustenance  and  com- 
fort and  spiritual  holp  of  man  ; for  as  compared  with  any  ono  tree  that  is 
pruned  in  a reasonable  manner  ten  thousand  arc  mangled  into  ugly  barren- 
ness, and  thoir  owuors  cry  out  that  gardening  is  unprofitable.  When  Naaman 
was  told  to  wash  sovou  times  ho  beoamo  an  emblem  of  man  in  conllict  with 
nature.  The  simple  course  prescribed  for  his  cure  was  too  simple,  for  it 
meaut  that  cleanliness  is  ourbest  protection  against  disoaso.  He  “thought,” 
lie  said,  the  prophet  would  engage  in  an  elaborate  porformauoo  to  ellect  a 
cure,  but  tho  washing  was  a dospicablo  proceeding  ; it  was  a too  diroot  appeal 
to  the  renewing  powers  of  nature. 

An  illustration,  both  of  tho  failure  to  forecast  results  and  tho  tendency  to 
attompt  impossibilities,  is  seen  in  many  gardens  where  the  fruit  trees  overtop 
tho  walls.  Tho  essence  of  the  caso  is  that  the  walls  are  not  tall  enough  for 
the  trees,  and  the  knife  is  freely  used  to  effeot  a balance  between  them.  For 
a time  the  balance  is  very  poorly  maintained  by  the  cruel  employment  of 
coercion : tho  best  growth  the  trees  make  being  systematically  shortened 
back  to  effeot  the  accommodation.  But  this  is  for  a time  only.  If  the  trees 
thrive  they  will  endeavour  to  assert  themselves  ; in  place  of  clean  rods,  rising 
direct  towards  the  sky,  they  will  throw  up  a thicket  of  spray  along  the  top 
line  of  the  wall,  and  look  over  to  see  if  there  is  any  help  at  hand.  While 
this  goes  on,  the  growth  on  the  top  line  being  periodically  harried  by  the 
gardener’s  knife,  the  trees  will  be  found  to  bear  less  and  less  fruit,  and  to  cast 
off  occasionally  the  best-placed  of  their  lower  branches.  There  are  many  miles 
of  respectable  garden  walls,  or  walls  that  might  be  respectable,  in  this  plight, 
the  consequence  simply  of  injudicious  planting,  as  though  by  the  word  of 
command  a tall  Grenadier  could  roll  himself  up  within  a lady’s  reticule.  It 
comes  to  nothing  to  say  that  walls  cost  money,  because  to  make  bad  use  of 
them  for  the  butchery  of  trees  that  would  be  useful  if  reasonably  treated  is 
simply  to  waste  the  money  expended,  or  at  least  to  waste  the  opportunity  for 
employing  them  usefully.  Walls  that  are  too  short  for  plums  and  pears  may  be 
tall  enough  for  nectarines  and  morello  cherries.  Walls  that  are  too  short  for 
these  last  may  still  be  tall  enough  for  gooseberries  and  currants  and  tomatoes. 
And  walls  that  are  too  short  for  these  last  may  pay  their  rent  by  sheltering 
early  potatoes.  Let  us  have  proportion  in  gardening,  and  avoid  complaining 
loudly  of  failures  we  have  invited.  The  last  man  who  should  complain  of 
having  lost  his  head  is  he  who  willingly  placed  it  in  the  lion’s  mouth. 

The  pivot  on  which  we  seem  to  turn  in  this  kind  of  blundering  is  the 
notion  that  the  knife  is  a remedial  agent.  Generally  speaking  it  is  an  exaspe- 
rating agent,  making  bad  worse,  thwarting  rather  than  suppres  sing  nature,  and 
effectual  only  in  whittling  away  the  foundations  of  our  prosperity  in  gardening. 
Wall  trees  are  of  necessity  systematically  pruned,  and  more  or  less  severely 
trained  ; and  because  of  this  all  the  natural  growth  that  can  be  allowed  con- 
sistently with  the  proper  working  out  of  the  system  should  be  not  only 
allowed  but  encouraged.  In  a great  garden,  where  the  walls  suffice  for  the 
needs  of  the  trees,  we  see  them,  generally  speaking,  grandly  developed,  in  the 
best  of  health,  and  wondrously  fruitful.  It  is  in  the  garden  where  false 
economy  requires  a short  wall  to  do  the  work  of  one  thrice  the  height  that 
we  find  trees  that  grow  too  much  at  top  and  too  little  at  bottom  ; and  that  not 
only  produce  little  fruit,  but  are  vexatiously  prolific  in  the  production  of 
vermin. 

Having  mentioned  vermin,  I am  reminded  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  all  of 
them  consequent  on  Pharaoh’s  hardness  of  heart.  It  often  appears  to  me  that 
Pharaoh  has  been  fished  out  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  galvanised  into  an  amateur 
gardener,  for  this  interesting  gentleman  governs  the  Land  of  Goshen  much  as 
Pharaoh  did,  with  great  ability  and  spirit ; and  yet  he  so  often  tempts  Provi- 
dence that  the  plagues  follow  and  endeavour  to  consume  him.  He  plants 
roses  and  hollyhocks  amidst  overshading  trees  and  in  places  so  sheltered  and 
snug  that  no  unkind  breath  can  reach  them.  The  result  is  that  a garden 
intended  for  flowers  becomes  a sort  of  hotbed  for  mildew,  and  the  sulphur 
merchant  is  applied  to  in  aid  of  plants  that  are  simply  perishing  for  want  of 
air.  I am  satisfied,  by  years  of  critical  observation,  that  the  plagues  of  our 
gardens  are  in  a great  measure  the  proper  consequences  of  our  practices  ; and 
we  are  convicted  of  inconsistency  and  inhospitality  that  we  are  so  mean  as  to 
curse  the  guests  whom  we  have  taken  pains  to  invite.  Many  of  the  casualties 
with  which  we  have  to  reckon  are  beyond  our  control,  and  are  true  calamities, 
no  doubt ; but  air  and  water  are  needed  in  vastly  greater  proportions  by  plants 
than  our  customary  economy  acknowledges,  and  sure  I am  that  roses  and 
hollyhocks  have  been  and  are  very  badly  treated  in  respect  of  these  primary 
necessities.  The  moulds  and  mildews  and  the  insect  enemies,  in  great  measure, 
are  favoured  by  processes  of  starving  and  suffocating  within  doors  and  without, 
and  if  you  will  make  a few  comparisons  between  gardens  that  are  clean  and 
gardens  that  are  dirty  you  will  find  that  the  differences  chiefly  consist  in  the 
proportions  of  air  and  water.  You  will  say  we  cannot  take  our  close  town 
gardens  into  the  breezy  country,  and  to  that  I must  respond  in  the  affirmative. 
But  I may  add  that  the  more  unfavourable  the  circumstances,  the  greater  the 
need  for  forethought  and  for  the  observance  of  proportion.  We  see  in 
gardens  of  smallish  dimensions  all  kinds  of  things  doing  badly  on  the  boundary 
borders  that  would  thrive  joyously  if  planted  in  the  very  centre  of  the  ground, 
to  obtain  a maximum  of  air  and  sunshine  and  a fair  share  of  every  falling 
shower.  “We  want  the  centre  for  our  games,”  you  say.  Yes,  but  that  does 
not  necessitate  crowding  the  borders  with  plants  that  can  never  prosper  except 
in  the  fullest  light  and  with  all  the  heavenly  breezes  playing  about  them. 

Mistakes  in  gardening  will  occur  so  long  as  the  art  is  known  to  man,  and 
the  ablest  gardeners  will  make  mistakes,  and  will  often  learn  from  them  more 
than  they  learn  from  their  successes.  But,  for  all  that,  successes  are  much  to 
be  desired,  and  if  they  do  not  bring  material  advantage  they  gratify  the  mind 
and  confirm  the  wisdom  of  the  adage  that  what  is  worth  doing  is  worth 
doing  well. 


Dahlias  now  on  view  at  the  Crystal  Palace  abundantly  justify 
the  efforts  of  the  National  Dahlia  Society,  and  will,  we  hope,  win  for 
the  organisation  many  new  friends.  It  would  be  a calamity  were  this 
noble  autumnal  flower  to  lose  its  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  florists, 
for  assuredly  in  its  present  splendid  condition  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
triumphs  of  floriculture. 


TEA  IN  OUR  COLONIES. — The  common  idea  that  the  people  of  England  consume  (per 
head)  more  tea  than  any  other  country  ia  the  world  is  erroneous.  Th~  Australians  drink  on 
an  average  7$  pounds  each  person,  and  New  Zealand  7\  pounds  yearly  ; whilst  the  consump- 
tion in  Great  Britain  is  under  five  pounds  per  head.  The  system  of  direct  supply  from  tea- 
growing districts  to  the  Colonies  ensures  a pure  article  at  moderate  cost ; precisely  as 
Horniman’s  system  in  England  guarantees  at  a fixed  price  the  best  tea  the  world  produces. 
Those  who  appreciate  full  rich  flavour,  amazing  strength,  and  perfect  freedom  from  all 
adulteration,  use  Horniman's  Pure  Tea.  Sold  by  agents,  chemists,  confectioners,  &c.,  adver- 
tised in  all  papers  and  at  railway  stations.— LAdviJ 


REPORTS  ON  POTATO  CROP. 

ABERDEENSH I RE. — Crops  of  both  early  and  late  aorta  hoavy  and  good. 

AYRSHIRE. — Early  eropa  good,  and  late  cropa  preaent  a aatiafactory 
appearanee. 

BANFFSHIRE. — Remarkably  good  throughout  the  county.  In  ono  or 
two  placea  tho  haulm  waa  pinched  by  a aharp  froat  on  July  27. 

BEDFORDSHIRE.— Early  variotioa  rather  light  in  aomo  districts,  lato 
kinds  generally  good. 

Mr.  Gharloa  Turner,  Granfield  Court,  Newport  Pagnol  1,  writes:  Veitch’s 
Improved  Ashloaf  is  tho  kind  I grow  for  an  early  supply.  I also  find  it  the 
best  of  all  the  earlies  for  forcing.  Covent  Garden  Perfection  ia  an  excellent 
potato  for  a second  early.  Beauty  of  Hebron  does  well  here  this  season,  and 
cooks  well.  Potatoes  here  are  all  free  from  disease  at  present.  Later  varieties 
are  looking  well  in  this  neighbourhood  ; also  in  the  fields  at  Cardington, 
Elstow,  Shefford,  and  Clophill,  where  I was  driving  the  other  day,  I noticed 
they  looked  remarkably  well. 

BERKSHIRE. — Crops  remarkably  good  on  all  sides. 

Mr.  J.  Tegg,  Bearwood,  Wokingham,  reports  : The  potato  crop  about  here 
is  a good  one.  Early  sorts  have  done  well.  Sutton’s  Ashleaf,  Woodstock 
Kidney,  Early  Border,  Early  Favourite,  and  Fenn’s  Early  Regent  to  follow, 
are  our  best  sorts.  Late  ones  look  well  and  strong,  comprising  Covent  Garden 
Perfection,  Dunbar  Regent,  Victoria,  Sutton’s  Reading  Hero,  Magnum  Bonum, 
Schoolmaster,  and  Reading  Russet. 

BERWICKSHIRE. — Early  and  late  kinds  alike  satisfactory  in  all  parts  of 
the  county. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. — Early  varieties  rather  light  in  some  districts, 
but  late  kinds  are  very  promising. 

Mr.  J.  Smith,  Mentmore,  Leighton  Buzzard,  says  : Snowdrop  is  one  of  the 
best,  and  Miss  Fowler  and  Ross’s  M.P.  are  very  promising  new  varieties. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. — Crops  heavy  and  good  ; slightly  diseased. 

CARDIGANSHIRE. — Crops  heavy  and  of  excellent  quality. 

CARMARTHENSHIRE. — Early  and  late  kinds  alike  satisfactory. 

CAVAN. — Both  early  and  late  kinds  very  good;  slight  attack  of  disease 
in  some  places. 

Mr.  David  Burns,  Farnham,  remarks : Everywhere  about  here  there 
appears  to  be  a splendid  crop.  Ashleaf  Kidney,  Flounder’s,  Champion,  and 
Magnum  Bonum  are  the  sorts  principally  grown  here,  and  we  expect  a very 
large  yield.  Disease  has  been  found,  but  not  to  any  great  extent.  The  quality 
of  early  sorts  has  been  good,  but  rather  soft. 

CHESHIRE. — Somewhat  variable,  but  on  the  whole  the  crop  is  heavy  and 
the  quality  good. 

Mr.  W.  Whitaker,  Crewe  Hall,  writes  : Potatoes  planted  early  had  light 
crops,  and  the  tubers  generally  were  smaller  than  usual,  owing  to  the  dry 
weather  at  the  time  they  were  swelling,  but  the  quality  is  very  good.  Late 
potatoes  are  looking  exceedingly  vigorous  and  healthy,  and  should  they 
continue  free  from  disease  there  will  be  an  abundant  crop. 

CLACKMANNANSHIRE. — Early  kinds  good,  and  late  sorts  very  pro- 
mising. 

CORNWALL. — Fairly  good  in  most  districts.  Disease  reported  from 
several  places. 

Mr.  G.  D.  Vallance,  Tresco  Abbey,  Isle  of  Scilly,  writes  : Early  potatoes 
were  nearly  three  weeks  later  this  year  than  the  average  of  seasons.  Crop 
abundant,  but  tubers  rather  small.  All  were  dug  out  at  end  of  first  week  in 
June.  Myafct’s  Prolific  Ashleaf  is  the  principal  variety  grown  for  early 
markets.  Late  crops  good,  but  disease  has  set  in  rather  hard.  The  long  con- 
tinuance of  cold  east  winds  all  through  the  spring  months  kept  the  crop  very 
backward. 

CORK. — Rather  poor  in  a few  places,  but  generally  good. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Swanborough,  Doneraile  Court,  reports : Ashleafs  are  a good 
average  crop  and  of  good  quality,  but  the  disease  has  made  its  appearance. 
Magnum  Bonum,  White  Elephant,  Reading  Hero,  and  Schoolmaster  are  all 
promising  well  and  should  yield  a heavy  crop. 

CUMBERLAND. — Early  and  late  crops  are  generally  reported  a3  very 
good. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Cuckney,  Eden  Hall,  Penrith,  says  : Early  potatoes  are  very 
good  and  sound.  We  grow  Early  Handsworth,  Hammersmith,  Veitck’s  Ash- 
leaf, Lemon  Kidney,  &c.  Late  kinds  are  now  looking  well. 

DERBYSHIRE. — Generally  good;  early  varieties  rather  light  in  a few 
places. 

DERRY. — Crop  an  average  in  quantity  and  of  good  quality. 

DEVONSHIRE. — Crops  generally  are  very  good  ; in  some  districts  the 
tubers  are  rather  below  the  average  in  size,  and  in  others  complaints  are  made 
of  the  late  sorts  being  injured  by  supertuberation. 

DORSETSHIRE. — In  a few  places  the  early  varieties  were  rather  light, 
but  generally  the  crops  are  very  satisfactory. 

Mr.  P.  Davidson,  Iwerne  Minster,  Blandford,  writes  : We  find  Early  Ash- 
leaf, Myatt’s  Prolific,  Early  Rose,  and  Lapstone  the  best  for  early  supplies. 
The  last  mentioned  is  the  best  flavoured  of  the  second  earlies,  but  it  is  subject 
to  disease.  Magnum  Bonum,  Schoolmaster,  and  Prince  Arthur  are  the  best 
of  the  late  varieties.  Regent  is  a heavy  cropper,  but  inferior  in  flavour. 

DOWN. — Early  varieties  produced  light  crops,  but  late  kinds  are  very 
promising. 

DUBLIN. — Generally  both  early  and  late  kinds  are  in  every  way  satis- 
factory. 

Mr.  R.  McKenna.  Chief  Secretary’s  Lodge,  Phoenix  Park,  says:  Ashleafs 
are  rather  smaller  than  usual,  and  the  best  type  is,  I consider,  Veitch’s  Im- 
proved. Other  kinds,  such  as  Early  Rose,  Snowflake,  Early  Handsworth, 
Beauty  of  Hebron,  Queen  of  the  South,  White  Elephant,  and  Scotch  Champion 
are  looking  well. 

DUMBARTONSHIRE. — Extra  good  throughout  the  county. 

DURHAM. — Early  and  late  sorts  alike  good  throughout  the  county. 

Mr.  J.  Hunter,  Lambton  Castle,  Fence  Houses,  reports  : Potatoes  are  look- 
ing well,  and  early  varieties  lifting  free  of  disease,  but  small,  owing  to  the  dry 
weather  early  in  the  summer.  Late  varieties  are  doing  well,  and  have  an 
appearance  of  health  about  them  that  indicates  good  crops.  Field  potatoes 
look  clean  and  free  from  disease,  and  owing  to  the  late  rains  good  heavy  crops 

will  no  doubt  be  lifted.  , , . ... 

EAST  LOTHIAN.— Crops  of  both  early  and  late  varieties  remarkably 

8°°Mr  R.  P.  Brotherston,  Tyninghame,  writes  : Potatoes,  mostly  Myatt’s 
Prolific  Ashleaf,  with  White  Don  for  end  of  August  and  in  September.  The 
Myatt’s  is  selected  and  specially  prepared  for  earl/  cropping,  and  does  extra 
well.  Most  of  the  new  kinds  have  been  tried  as  they  come  out,  but  we  havs 
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not  found  any  to  suit  our  soil  and  climate  bettor  than  these.  In  the  fields  the 
kinds  mostly  grown  are  Regent,  Victoria,  and  Magnum  Bonum  ; Champion  is 
not  now  so  much  grown  ; Reading  Hero  has  been  tried,  but  as  a cropper  it 
soema  deficient ; on  one  farm  White  Elephant  is  highly  spoken  of. 

ESSEX.— Crops  generally  remarkably  good  ; early  sorts  rather  small  on 
light  soil. 

Mr.  Henry  Eldridge,  Chosterford  Park,  Saffron  Walden,  remarks:  Early 
kinds  rather  smaller  than  usual,  but  very  good.  Late  sorts  are  looking  very 
well,  having  been  much  improved  by  the  rains  of  July.  The  general  com- 
*8  potatoes  do  not  pay  to  grow  now,  and  I cannot  say  they  do  at  forty 
shillings  per  ton.  But  what  a boon  to  the  poor  cottager.  The  agricultural 
labourers  have  made  great  strides  in  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  during  the 
past  ten  years,  and  the  produce  staged  at  the  village  bIiows  proves  their  ability 
in  vegetable  culture  to  bo  equal  to  that  of  the  gardener. 

FIFESHIRE.- — Crops  of  early  and  late  kinds  good  throughout  the  county. 
Mr.  E.  Tate,  Balcarres,  describes  the  crop  as  an  excellent  one,  both  in 
quantity  and  quality. 

1'  OKI'  ARSHIKE.  Remarkably  good  in  all  districts;  early  varieties  a 
trifle  small  in  a few  places. 

Mr.  b.  Laird,  Kinnaird  Castle,  Brechin,  writes : Early  varieties  are  very 
good,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  and  free  from  disease.  Late  varieties 
are  backward,  owing  to  late  spring  frosts,  but  the  general  appearance  of  the 
potato  crop  at  the  present  time  in  this  locality  is  very  promising, 

Mr.  McDowall,  Brechin  Castle,  reports  a slight  attack  of  disease. 
GALWAY. — Crops  generally  good. 

^c^*nn0D>  Kylemore  Castle,  says : Potatoes  are,  on  the  whole, 
remarkably  good.  The  crops  in  the  fields  have  improved  much  of  late,  and 
will  probably  turn  out  well. 

GLAMORGANSHIRE. — Crops  generally  heavy,  and  of  excellent  quality. 
Mr.  J.  Muir,  Margam  Park,  writes  : The  warm  weather  experienced  in  Jnne 
Ju  1 y suited  the  potatoes  admirably,  and  as  yet  I have  not  seen  a diseased 
tuber.  The  crops  are  all  looking  well,  and  although  some  of  the  early  varieties 
have  been  rather  small  when  dug  up  the  quality  is  first-rate. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. — Early  kinds  rather  light,  owing  to  dry  weather  ; 
late  sorts  very  promising. 

„ HAM  I SHIRE.  Crops  of  both  early  and  late  kinds  thoroughly  satis- 
factory. 

Mr.  G.  Trinder,  Dogmersfield  Park,  reports:  A very  good  and  clean  crop. 
Our  early  varieties  have  been  turning  out  wonderfully  well.  Sutton’s  Ring- 
leader is  a great  favourite  here,  both  for  forcing  and  early  outdoor  crop.  It 
is  a fortnight  earlier  than  any  other  variety  we  have  grown,  We  rely  on 
Magnum  Bonum  for  main  crop. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. — An  excellent  crop  on  all  sides. 

Mr.  W.  Coleman,  Eastnor  Castle,  Ledbury,  writes  : Early  sorts  were  caught 
by  the  dry  weather,  and  are  rather  small,  but  of  excellent  quality.  They  are 
free  from  disease,  and  quite  fit  for  lifting.  Late  varieties  now  look  well,  and, 
the  rain  having  penetrated  to  the  lower  roots,  the  yield  must  be  satisfactory. 
As  yet  I have  seen  nothing  of  the  disease,  and  the  haulm  being  short  and 
hard,  fine  dry  weather  may  carry  us  on  to  an  abundant  harvest.  My  best 
early  sorts  are  Myatt’s  Prolific  and  Veitch’s  Ashleaf  and  Mona’s  Pride.  Covent 
Garden  Market  and  Lady  Paget  follow  close  on  their  heels,  and  the  last,  the 
best  potato  I grow,  keeps  good  until  the  following  July.  I do  not  grow  many 
sorts,  but  when  I get  a good  one  I stick  to  it. 

. HE  RTF  ORDSHIRE. — Generally  good  ; early  sorts  rather  belo  w the  average 
in  size. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE. — Crops  heavy  and  of  excellent  quality. 

KENT.  Early  crops  rather  light  and  tubers  small,  but  late  sorts  are  very 
promising. 

KILDARE. — The  crop  is  reported  to  be  good  throughout  the  county. 

Mr.  E.  Knowldin,  Carton  Park,  Maynooth,  remarks  : I have  nothing  but 
the  old  dwarf  Ashleaf  Kidney,  which  is  very  fine.  I have  tried  other  kinds, 
but  none  do  so  well  as  this,  of  which  I grow  a large  quantity,  and  the  quality 
is  splendid. 

KILKENNY, — Generally  satisfactory,  both  as  regards  bulk  and  quality 
of  crop.  ) 

Mr.  W.  Gray,  Woodstock  Park,  writes  ; This  crop,  like  all  others,  is  from 
a fortnight  to  three  weeks  later  than  usual.  Early  varieties  were  small,  but 
of  good  quality.  Late  sorts  in  fields  are  looking  well.  Champion  is  the 
principal  sort  grown  in  this  county.  Reading  Hero  is  a good  late  sort,  but 
not  quite  so  productive  with  us  as  the  Champion.  Robertson’s  Victory,  a 
new  variety  raised  by  Messrs.  Hogg  and  Robertson,  Dublin,  looks  very  pro- 
mising for  field  culture. 

KINCARDINESHIRE. — Crop  heavy  and  of  good  quality. 

KING’S  COUNTY  - — An  excellent  crop  in  all  parts  of  the  county. 
KIRKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE. — Early  and  late  kinds  remarkably  good. 
LANCASHIRE. — Crops  of  early  varieties  rather  light,  but  late  kinds  are 
very  promising. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. — Excellent  crops  of  lato  kinds  ; tubers  of  early  sorts 
rather  small. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. — Crops  good  throughout  the  county. 

Mr.  George  Johnson,  Appleby  Hall,  writes  : Early  varieties  are  fully  a 
fortnight  later  than  last  year.  The  field  crops  present  a very  promising 
appearance.  Large  breadths  of  potatoes  are  grown  about  here,  and  they  pro- 
duce some  wonderfully  fine  samples.  Magnum  Bonum  is  chiefly  grown  for 
late  crop.  For  early  use  we  have  not  found  anything  better  than  Mona’s 
Pride  and  Royal  Ashleaf. 

LONGFORD. — Crops  generally  are  reported  to  be  very  good. 

MAYO. — Crop  rather  heavy,  and  of  excellent  quality. 

MIDDLESEX. — Early  and  late  sorts  aliko  good,  both  as  regards  bulk  of 
crop  and  quality  of  produce. 

Mr.  J.  Hudson,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  roports : Very  satisfactory 
crop,  never  promised  hotter.  Early  Regent  has  proved  a first-class  kind,  the 
crop  of  which  and  of  Fifty  fold  are  dug  up  and  stored,  the  ground  being  planted 
again  with  winter  broccoli.  Reading  Russet  is  now  nearly  ready  to  lift,  and 
will  receive  attention  in  a few  days,  and  tho  ground  filled  up  with  winter 
turnips  and  spinach.  Magnum  Bonum  nevor  fails  us  for  a main  crop  to  start 
upon  after  Christmas. 

MONTGOMERYSHIRE. — Rather  poor  in  two  or  three  instances,  but  on 
tho  whole  thoroughly  good- 

MONMOUTHSHIRE. — Early  varieties  rather  small  and  late,  but  other 
kinds  very  promising. 

MORAYSHIRE, — Thoroughly  good  on  all  Bides. 

MIDLOTHIAN. — Lato  sorts  are  promising,  but  tho  early  kinds  are  below 
the  average. 


NORFOLK.— Early  crops  rather  lights  in  consequence  of  the  drought,  but 
late  sorts  are  generally  good. 

NOR'rilAMI’  J’ONSHIRE.— Crops  of  early  sorts  below  the  average,  but 
ot  late  kinds  remarkably  good. 

Mr.  Joseph  Haghes,  Eydon  Hall,  Byfield,  writes  : Early  varieties  are 
small,  the  weather  being  too  dry  for  them  at  the  end  of  June  and  the  beginning 
ot  July.  I he  rains  of  July  have  improved  the  appearance  of  second  early 
and  late  varieties.  The  following  are  looking  extremely  well:  Chancellor, 
.button  s Abundance,  Sutton’s  Seedling,  Reading  Russet,  Prime  Minister, 
London  Hero,  Snowdrop,  The  Captain,  and  Purple  Perfection. 

NOR  THUMBERLAND. — Crops  of  both  early  and  late  sorts  remarkably 

Mr.  G.  Harris,  Alnwick  Castle,  says  : Veitch’a  Improved  Ashleaf  and 
Beauty  of  Hebron  are  much  the  best  of  the  early  kinds ; and  by  far  the  best 
of  the  late  varieties  is  Magnum  Bonum,  which  we  had  in  excellent  condition 
until  quite  the  end  of  July.  Early  potatoes  are  small,  as  the  weather  was 
very  dry  here  until  the  latter  part  of  the  month  mentioned.  Oo  July  27  we 
had  U inches  of  rain,  which  proved  of  immense  assistance  to  the  late  crops. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. — Satisfactory  in  all  districts. 

PERTHSHIRE. — Crops  in  gardens  and  fields  are  remarkably  good. 

QUEEN’S  COUNTY.— Early  and  late  sorts  very  satisfactory. 

. RADNORSHIRE.  I ubers  of  early  varieties  rather  below  the  average  in 
sizs,  but  late  kinds  promise  to  yield  well. 

RENFREWSHIRE. — Good  alike  in  garden  and  field. 

ROXBURGHSHIRE. — Early  and  late  kinds  are  remarkably  good. 

SHROPSHIRE. — Somewhat  below  the  average  in  consequence  of  the 
check  received  from  the  dry  weather  early  in  the  summer. 

SLIGO. — Crops  heavy  and  of  good  quality. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. — A heavy  and  excellent  crop. 

Mr.  W.  Iggulden,  Marston  House,  Frome,  writes  : The  Ashleafs,  notably 
the  true  Old  Ashleaf,  and  Veitch  s Improved  have  yielded  exceptionally  heavy 
and  good  crops,  the  quality  being  excellent.  Of  second  earlies  we  like  Reading 
Russet,  Early  Regent,  and  Cosmopolitan,  and  we  have  excellent  crops  of  them. 
The  Dean,  Village  Blacksmith,  and  Chiswick  Favourite  are  promising  new 
sorts.  We  rely  principally  upon  Scotch  Champion  and  Magnum  Bonum  for 
the  late  supplies,  but  in  many  cases  second  growth  has  commenced,  and  a 
mixed  crop  must  inevitably  result.  We  anticipated  this  second  growth  in  the 
case  of  nearly  all  the  above  named,  but  it  would  have  been  a mistake  to  lift 
the  very  late  sorts. 


STAFFORDSHIRE.— Crop  of  early  varieties  rather  light,  and  the  tubers 
small ; late  sorts  good. 

STIRLINGSHIRE. — Good  in  garden  and  field. 

SUFFOLK. — Early  varieties  light,  but  late  sorts  promise  a heavy  yield. 

SURREY. — Highly  satisfactory  as  a whole  ; early  varieties  rather  below 
the  average  in  some  places. 

SUSSEX  — Early  and  late  sorts  good  in  most  districts.  Disease  reported 
from  several  places. 

Mr.  T.  Pryor,  Chichester,  mentions  Magnum  Bonum  and  White  Elephant 
as  being  badly  infested  with  disease. 

TY  RONE. — Early  crops  moderate  ; heavy  sorts  moderate. 

WARWICKSHIRE. — Early  varieties  rather  light,  and  with  comparatively 
small  tubers  ; late  sorts  good. 

WESTMORELAND. — Generally  good  ; early  kinds  suffered  from  drought, 
and  tubers  are  in  consequence  below  the  average  in  size. 

WEST  LOTHIAN. — Crops  good,  especially  of  the  late  kinds. 

WIGTONSHIRE. — Satisfactory,  both  in  garden  and  field. 

Mr.  J.  Day,  Galloway  House,  Garlieston,  observes  : Potatoes,  both  in  field 
and  garden,  look  very  healthy.  Myatt’a  Ashleaf,  Schoolmaster,  Fortyfold, 
and  Victoria  are  the  sorts  mostly  grown  in  the  garden  ; and  Magnum  Bonum 
and  Scotch  Champion  form  the  bulk  of  the  field  crops. 

Mr.  A.  Fowler,  Castle  Kennedy,  says : Generally  healthy,  with  the 
exception  of  those  in  old  gardens,  which  have  been  frequently  under  potatoes  ; 
in  these  I observed  the  potato  disease  on  July  16. 

WILTSHIRE. — Early  and  late  varieties  are  alike  good. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. — Early  kinds  suffered  somewhat  from  drought,  and 
the  tubers  were  rather  small  in  consequence  ; late  sorts  good. 

Mr.  W.  Child,  Croome  Court,  Severn-Stoke,  writes:  Ashleafs  were  smaller 
than  usual,  but  second  earlies  are  a good  crop  and  the  tubers  of  average  size. 
Sutton’s  Seedling  is  one  of  the  best  varieties  we  have  ever  grown,  and  of 
splendid  quality  when  cooked.  The  late  varieties  promise  equally  well;  and 
as  the  haulm  well  covers  the  ground  drought  will  not  affect  them  seriously, 
and  as  there  are  no  signs  of  disease  the  yield  will  be  a heavy  one. 

YORKSHIRE. — Rather  variable,  the  early  kinds  having  in  some  places 
suffered  from  drought ; late  crops  are  exceedingly  promising  on  all  sides. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Riddell,  Duncombe  Park,  Helmsley,  remarks  : Myatt’s  Prolific 
is  turning  out  well ; Magnum  Bonum  and  Covent  Garden  Perfection  look  very 
promising.  Covent  Garden  Perfection  is  the  best  keeper  of  any  variety  I 
know.  We  had  it  on  July  28  quite  equal  to  Magnum  Bonum  in  March. 


0cas  plants,  jflotars,  ank  Jfruits. 

Dendrobium  fogoniates  (£7.(7.,  1886,  II.,  199).— A botanical  variety  like  a 
miniature  Dendrobium  Jimbriatum. 

Zygopbtalum  leopardinum  (Q.C.,  1886,  II.,  199).— A hybrid  orchid  of 
unknown  origin. 

Rhododendron  Smirnovvi  ( Oartenf .,  July  1,  1886).— A tall  shrub,  muoh 
covered  with  wool-like  hair  j the  flowers  small,  rosy  purple. 

Rhododendron  Unokrni  ( Qarlonf .,  July  1,  1886)  agrees  with  tho  fore- 
going in  its  leading  characters,  a;id  is  probably  a variety  ; tho  flowers  are 
whito. 

Becionia  IIoeoeana  ( Qrtf .,  July  1,  1886). — A climbing  plant  allied  to  B. 
nitida;  the  flowers  white. 

Adiantum  capillus- veneris  Hibernioum  ( Gard . Mai/.,  1886,  476). — A 
freo-growiog  form  of  the  true  maidenhair  ; pinnules  fan-shaped. 

Adiantum  oapillus-Vkneria  maonificum  ( Qard . Mag.,  1886,  476).— A 
very  rich  form  of  true  inui  Jouhair  ; pinnules  very  large,  ourvato-ouuoato,  freely 
overlapping. 

Antiiukium  subulatum  ( 0.0. , 1880,  II.,  230).— A distinct  and  protty 
species,  recognisable  by  tho  long  subulato  point  to  the  white  apatho. 

AnTHURIUM  MoOBHANUM  {(!.('.,  1886,  II.,  230). — A largo-growing  spooios 
with  sub-hastato  loavos  of  u bright  groou  colour  and  purplo-groon  ipathe. 
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THE  APPLE  CROP. 

When  the  report  of  the  fruit  crop  is  analysed  it  will  be  found 
that,  according  to  space,  there  are  more  apples  in  girdens  than  in 
orchards,  and  I further  think  that  this  fact  should  teach  us  a lesson. 

It  should  at  least  show  that  apple  trees  cannot  continue  bearing  heavy 
crops  of  fruit  every  year ; if  they  do  so  for  two  or  three  years  in  suc- 
cession there  is  sure  to  follow  a season  of  scarcity.  In  my  opinion  the 
cause  of  this  year’s  failure  is  not  difficult  to  explain.  The  trees  have 
borne  three  good  crops  of  fruit  in  consecutive  years,  which  have  so 
exhausted  their  strength  that  they  are  taking  a rest  this  season  to 
recover.  These  remarks,  it  will  be  understood,  apply  to  orchards.  In 
gardens  the  common  report  is  that  bushes  and  pyramids,  as  well  as 
other  forms  of  low  growth,  are  bearing  well,  which  helps  to  prove  that 
even  apple  trees  pay  for  receiving  a reasonable  amount  of  care.  In  gar- 
dens both  the  roots  and  branches  receive  proper  attention,  and  they  are 
generally  growing  in  better  soil.  They  occasionally,  if  not  regularly, 
have  the  assistance  of  a little  manure.  The  fruit,  too,  is  sometimes 
thinned  outwbere  too  thick,  and  the  fact  that  the  trees  in  gardens  are 
for  the  most  part  bearing  well,  while  orchard  trees  are  not,  plainly 
shows  that  when  the  elements  are  favourable  it  is  nossible  by  judicious 
cultivation  to  obtain  regular  crops  of  fruit.  The  condition  of  the 
orchard  crops  also  strengthens  this  view,  for  where  the  trees  are  grow- 
ing in  deep  alluvial  soils  there  is  a fair  crop  of  apples  this  year.  It  is 
the  neglected  trees  that  are  growing  in  poor  and  thin  soils  that  are  not 
bearing.  I think  this  fact  should  have  some  consideration  from  those 
who  are  engaged  in  selecting  sites  for  orchards.  J.  C.  Clarke. 

AUTUMN  PEAS. 

Of  the  peas  of  special  excellence  for  late  supplies  mention  may  well 
be  made  of  Criterion  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  two  tall-growing  varieties 
remarkable  for  their  productiveness  and  delicious  flavour.  They  are 
now  bearing  heavy  crops,  and  will  give  a good  supply  of  fine  peas  all 
through  the  autumn. 

Newburgh  Priory , Easingwold.  George  Morrison. 

A VALUABLE  LATE  BROCCOLI. 

Last  year  I grew  Veitch’s  Model  broccoli  for  the  first  time,  and  I 
am  glad  I made  its  acquaintance.  It  stood  the  severe  weather  of  last 
winter  remarkably  well,  and  turned  in  about  the  same  time  as  Cattell’s 
Eclipse,  producing  fine  compact  white  heads,  which  were  delicately 
flavoured  when  on  the  table. 

Galloway  House,  Garlieston,  James  Day. 

STANDARD  CLEMATIS. 

It  is  a quite  common  occurrence  to  see  the  ever  popular  Clematis 
Jackmanni  draping  walls  with  its  rich  blue  flowers,  but  it  is  rare  to 
meet  with  it  in  standard  form,  and  few  are  acquainted  with  its  wondrous 
effectiveness  when  so  grown.  Probably  the  best  example  or  the  culti- 
vation of  Jackmann’s  clematis  as  a standard  that  has  yet  been  seen  is 
to  be  met  with  in  the  Isleworth  Nurseries  of  Messrs.  C.  Lee  and  Son. 
Between  the  entrance  to  the  nursery  and  the  dwelling-house  there  is  a 
broad  walk  several  hundred  feet  in  length,  alongside  of  which  are  two 
rows  of  standards.  These  are  about  eight  feet  apart  on  either  side  of 
the  walk,  and  are  about  six  feet  in  height,  and  have  heads  between 
three  and  four  feet  in  diameter.  At  the  present  time  they  are  literally 
solid  with  bloom,  and  the  effect  produced,  as  seen  from  the  train  as  it 
rushes  past  the  nursery,  is  almost  enough  to  take  one’s  breath  away. 

I must  confess  that  I have  seen  nothing  to  equal  it,  and  I have  seen  at 
various  times  and  in  divers  places  many  instances  of  successful 
clematis  culture.  The  nurseries,  it  may  be  added,  are  on  the  up  side 
of  the  railway,  between  Brentford  and  Spring  Grove  stations,  and 
rather  near  the  last-mentioned.  George  Gordon. 

LATE  RASPBERRIES. 

As  it  is  a point  of  some  importance  to  maintain  a supply  of  rasp- 
berries as  late  in  the  season  as  possible,  it  may  be  useful  to  state  that 
when  planted  amongst  fruit  trees  they  continue  in  bearing  longer  than 
when  growing  in  the  open  quarters.  Planted  ^singly  between  pear 
tiees,  trained  to  espaliers,  the  raspberries  are  still  (August  15)  fruiting 
freely,  whilst  the  same  kinds  in  beds  are  over. 

Chichester,  Sussex.  Thomas  Pryer. 

HARDINESS  OF  CARNATIONS. 

Like  Mr.  Gordon,  I do  not  for  a moment  question  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Dean  with  reference  to  the  way  in  which  the  collection  of  carna- 
tions was  wintered  to  which  he  referred.  But  Mr.  Gordon  having 
given  us  his  experience,  I wish  to  say  that  I agree  with  him  that  it  is 
not  safe  for  young  beginners  to  risk  their  stock  in  the  open  ground 
during  the  winter;  such,  however,  is  my  experience  in  the  West  of 
England,  where  the  winters  are  reputedly  milder  than  nearer  London. 

I find  it  necessary  to  pot  the  layers  in  four-inch  pots  in  October  and 
keep  them  in  a cold  frame  during  the  winter,  but  I do  this  as  much  to 
protect  them  from  excessive  damp  as  from  severe  frost.  They  are 
planted  out  early  in  March.  With  us  they  suffer  more  from  damp  than 
from  cold.  The  only  way  I can  winter  carnations  safely  in  the  open, 
and  that  is  a risky  business,  is  to  raise  a bed  of  light  soil  about  nine 
inches  above  the  level,  and  make  the  bed  about  two  feet  wide,  and  put 
the  plants  in  on  the  raised  mound.  I then  procure  some  wood 
binders  and  bend  over  them.  The  binders  are  of  sufficient  strength  to 
support  some  mats  which  are  placed  over  the  beds  in  frosty  weather. 
But  this  plan  gives  considerable  trouble,  and,  as  I have  said,  is  not  1 
altogether  reliable.  J.  0.  Clarke. 


PROFITABLE  FRENCH  BEANS. 

Wo  have  a good  crop  of  French  beans,  and  Nc  Plus  Ultra  and 
Canadian  Wonder,  which  furnish  our  principal  supplies,  are  very  prolific. 
Taking  all  points  into  consideration,  these  are  two  of  the  most  profit- 
able varieties  that  could  be  grown  for  the  supply  of  the  table. 

Arundel  Castle.  G.  Buebery. 

NANTES  HORN  CARROT. 

As  the  supply  of  carrots  is  a rather  important  matter  it  may  be 
useful  to  state  that  the  Nantes  Horn,  which  has  now  been  in  cultivation 
some  years,  has  again  proved  the  most  generally  useful  for  all  purposes. 
The  roots  are  of  medium  size,  of  good  colour,  and  excellent  flavour, 
and  accordingly  find  favour  when  on  the  table. 

Marston  House,  Frome.  W.  Iggulden. 

RIGID  SUNFLOWER. 

The  showy  Harpalium  rigidum  is  now  in  its  full  glory,  and  in  look- 
ing at  its  large  golden  flowers  I am  fully  persuaded  that  we  have  no 
perennial  of  its  colour  that  can  surpass  it  at  the  present  time.  We 
grow  it  rather  largely  in  the  mixed  border,  but  find  it  particularly 
useful  for  planting  along  the  front  lines  of  shrubberies,  as  the  habit 
of  the  plant  is  especially  adapted  to  association  with  evergreen  shrubs. 
Whether  grown  in  conjunction  with  shrubs  or  herbaceous  plants  one 
point  in  its  culture  musthave  due  attention,  and  that  is  a severe  thinning 
of  the  young  plants  in  the  spring.  Each  example  will  produce  a large 
crop  of  young  plants  arranged  at  varying  distances  from  its  base,  and 
unless  these  are  very  severely  thinned  they  become  so  overcrowded 
that  they  make  a very  weak  growth,  and  produce  small  and  otherwise 
indifferent  flowers.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  are  seen  above  the  surface 
the  young  plants  are  removed  with  a fork  and  destroyed  or  planted 
elsewhere;  and  we  usually  have  so  many  removed  that  the  men  are 
afraid  they  are  nearly  all  taken  away;  but  we  never  fail  to  have  an 
abundance  of  plants  and  flowers  of  excellent  quality.  W.  J. 

ELLAM’S  EARLY  CABBAGE. 

This  is  a capital  cabbage  for  coming  in  early,  and  for  sowing  when 
a supply  is  required  within  the  shortest  possible  time  of  the  seed  being 
sown.  Cabbage  was  much  injured  during  last  winter,  and,  anticipating 
a scarcity  in  the  spring,  I sowed  Edam’s  Early  in  heat  in  January,  and 
in  due  course  pricked  them  off  and  planted  them  out.  The  crop  so 
raised  has  done  us  remarkably  good  service. 

Wdbeck  Abbey,  Worhsop.  Richard  Carr. 

UNSEASONABLE  VIOLETS  AND  PRIMROSES. 

During  the  whole  of  the  last  month,  or  so,  I have  from  time  to  time 
picked  small  bunches  of  Marie  Louise  violets  from  a bed  under  the 
north  wall  of  my  house.  Is  not  this  rather  extraordinary  ? Many  of 
the  flowers  are  fully  formed  and  of  good  size,  but  some  are  rather  poor. 
All  are  deliciously  fragrant.  The  plants  are  runners  put  in  last 
autumn,  and  covered  during  the  winter  with  a layer  of  cocoa  nut  fibre. 
They  did  not  produce  a single  flower  in  the  spring.  I am  now  watering 
them  carefully,  and  there  is  abundant  promise  of  bloom  to  come.  I have 
within  the  last  few  days  turned  out  of  their  pots  into  a shady  corner  of 
my  rockery  two  specimens  of  Primula  cortusoides  alba  magnifica,  each 
throwing  up  a fine  head  of  handsome  flowers,  most  welcome  in  these 
“ un-primuliferous  ” days.  Like  the  violets,  these  never  flowered  in 
their  pots  in  the  spring  ; they  were  formed  by  division  of  a large  plant 
last  autumn. 

Ashridgewood,  Wolcingham.  S.  G.  R. 

SEEDLING  FUCHSIAS. 

Another  season  has  rolled  round  since  I last  submitted  blooms  of 
seedling  fuchsias.  I now  again  have  that  pleasure  in  my  present 
enclosure,  and  may  tell  you  that  the  seed  from  which  these  flowers 
were  obtained  was  sown  on  February  16  last,  1886.  I think  that  you 
will  consider  that  Lord  and  Lady  Lewisham  are  somewhat  distinct 
from  the  ordinary  type  of  fuchsias  in  general  cultivation  ; at  all  events 
the  blooms  look  grandly  effective  on  the  plants.  The  seed  of  Lord 
Lewisham  was  obtained  from  Lady  Heytesbury,  crossed  with  pollen 
from  Trumpeter,  the  latter  one  of  my  own  raising  some  yew  years 
ago.  Lady  Lewisham  was  obtained  from  Minstrel  hybridised  with 
pollen  from  Le  Cygne,  this  latter  being  a fine  bold  double  variety,  of 
Continental  origin. 

Lewisham.  George  Fry. 

[It  is  a good  note  of  observation  that  fuchsia  seed  sown  in  February 
gives  finished  flowers  in  August.  We  have  found  in  the  case  of  fuchsias, 
pelargoniums,  and  many  other  such  subjects  that  a period  of  100  days 
suffices  to  afford  the  final  test  of  the  value  of  seeds  sown  the  same 
season.  The  flowers  sent  are  massive  and  strikingly  coloured,  but  as 
the  labels  were  separated  from  them  by  (as  we  suspect)  a certain 
amount  of  shaking  in  transit,  we  cannot  attempt  to  describe  them.  If 
our  friends  the  amateurs  could  but  dimly  guess  the  delight  that  attends 
the  raising  of  seedlings  we  should  have  a fine  competition  of  novelties 
where  now  they  are  few  and  far  between. — Ed.] 

MULCHING  AND  TRENCHING. 

The  value  of  deep  trenching  and  liberal  mulching  has  been 
abundantly  exemplified  this  season.  We  had  a spell  of  dry  weather 
early  in  the  summer,  but  our  peas  have  been  very  good  ; indeed,  they 
have  not  been  better  for  several  years.  We  mulch  heavily  and  trench 
deeply,  consequently  drought  has  no  terrors  for  us  in  respect  of  peas 
or  other  vegetable  crops. 

Hechfield  Place,  Winclifield.  W.  WlLDSMlTH. 
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CONGRESS  PEARS. 

Vicar  of  Winl field. 

Although  in  the  estimation  of  many  this  pear  “ is  not  worth  grow- 
ing,” it  is  one  of  the  most  popular,  a proof  of  which  is  to  be  found  in 
its  long  list  of  aliases,  sixteen  in  number,  the  principal  of  which  are 
Monsieur  le  Cure,  Paternoster,  Bon  Papa,  and  Belle  Ileloise.  It  is 
one  of  nature’s  pears,  for  it  was  found  growing  wild  in  a wood  by 
M.  Leroy,  cure  of  Villiers-en-Brenne,  near  Clion  (Indre).  It  obtained 
the  name  by  which  it  is  best  known  here  through  being  introduced 
from  France  by  Rev.  W.  L.  Rham,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Berkshire,  but 
the  printers  have  occasionally  improved  the  name  to  their  liking,  as 
“ Vicar  of  Wakefield.” 

Vicar  of  Winkfield  pear  is  of  the  largest  size,  pyriform,  usually  un- 
equal, with  very  prominent  eye  and  long  slender  stalk  inserted  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  axis.  Occasionally  the  stalk  is  accompanied  with 
a fleshy  swelling,  but  it  is  invariably  inserted  without  depression,  as 
shown  in  the  figure,  which  presents  one  of  the  most  typical  samples  in 
the  Congress  collection.  There  were  seventy-seven  dishes  shown  at 
the  Congress  of  1885,  a sufficient  proof,  without  the  aid  of  the  synonyms, 
of  the  popularity  of  this  pear. 

This  handsome  pear  may  be  classed  with  dessert  or  culinary  fruits. 
In  certain  soils  and  situations  it  has  a melting  flesh,  white,  fine- 
grained, juicy  and  sweet;  but  when  it  refuses  to  melt  in  its  own  way 
the  only  way  to  turn  it  to  account  is  to  compel  melting  by  the  usual 
process  of  cooking,  for  it  is  an  excellent  stewing  pear,  and  in  use  from 
November  to  February. 

While  we  should  hesitate  to  recommend  this  variety  for  garden 
culture,  we  must  own  that  we  have  seen  it  looking  very  happy  as  a 
pyramid  or  espalier  on  the  quince,  but  its  fine  character  is  only  fully 


NEW  AND  OLD  ROSES. 

The  remarks  of  “Viator”  in  the  G.M.  of  the  14th  inst.  on  the  new 
roses  as  seen  at  the  recent  rose  shows  is  a very  interesting  communi- 
cation, as  it  deals  with  the  flowers  under  quite  a dilferent  aspect  from 
those  seen  in  the  garden.  What  appears  to  me  to  be  rather  unusual  is 
that  the  best  roses  on  the  exhibition  table  this  season  have  also  for  the 
most  part  been  the  best  as  decorative  roses  in  the  garden.  The  variety 
Lord  Bacon,  for  which  “ Viator  ” appears  to  entertain  a very  favourable 
opinion,  is  well  worthy  as  a garden  rose  of  all  the  writer  has  said  in  its 
favour.  It  flowered  grandly  with  us  at  the  end  of  June,  and  as  I write, 
in  the  third  week  in  August,  it  is  in  flower  for  the  second  time  ; thus 
its  perpetual  character  is  established.  The  first  lot  of  flowers  on  the 
plants  were  remarkable  for  their  large  size  and  full,  globular  character. 

Duchess  of  Bedford  and  Dulce  of  Albany  are  perhaps  rather  too  much 
alike  for  both  of  them  to  be  wanted  in  small  collections,  but  the  last- 
named  is  such  a grand  rose  that  it  should  be  included  in  the  most 
limited  collection.  It  is  so  large  and  lull  and  has  such  magnificent 
petals  that  it  promises  to  be  a useful  garden  rose.  The  colour  is  clear 
vivid  crimson,  with  a rich  velvet  shading  overlaying  the  petals.  Queen 
of  Queens  has  been  a very  attractive  variety,  having  a neat  habit  of 
growth  and  ample  foliage.  The  flowers,  too,  are  large,  full,  and  of  fine 
form.  The  colour  is  pink,  with  a distinct  and  peculiar  blush  shade, 
which  is  almost  a new  colour  in  roses,  and  one  much  wanted.  Mer- 
veille  de  Lyon  is  a little  variable  in  colour,  but  the  majority  of  the  flowers 
were  sufficiently  pure  to  entitle  it  to  be  classed  as  the  best  white  rose  ; 
the  flowers  are  perfect  in  form  and  very  large. 

In  my  estimation,  there  have  been  no  roses  this  season  so  pleasing 
in  c 'lour  as  those  bearing  cerise-red  flowers,  of  which  Mrs.  Baker  may 
be  taken  as  the  type,  and  of  which  Ulrich  Brunner  is  a worthy  repre- 


DESSERT  AND  CULINARY  PEAR  FORTUNEE. 


displayed  when  grown  as  an  unpruned  standard  on  the  pear,  and  in 
this  form  it  is  well  adapted  for  adorning  a paddock  or  playground,  as 
also  for  a place  in  a profitable  orchard. 

Fortunee. 

This  is  a popular  pear  on  account  of  its  exceeding  fertility  and 
bergamot  flavour.  It  is  at  aoy  time  no  better  than  second-rate,  and, 
though  juicy  and  sweet,  is  at  times  objectionably  astringent.  Its 
popularity  is  attested  by  its  half  dozen  or  more  synonyms,  the  best 
known  of  which  are  Bergamotte  Fortunee  and  Fortunee  de  Parmentier. 
The  fruit  is  below  medium  size,  roundish,  turbinate,  uneven,  of  a bronzy 
yellow  colour,  with  many  patches  and  lines  of  russet,  the  eye  closed  and 
sunk,  the  stalk  long,  inserted  in  an  irregular  cavity. 

Fortunee  is  well  adapted  for  rough  orcharding,  and  is  best  grown  as 
a standard  on  the  pear.  In  the  southern  counties  it  is  occasionally  to 
be  met  with  as  the  favourite  pear  of  the  district,  and  a profitable  variety 
for  a cottage  garden.  When  it  refuses  to  accommodate  the  palate  as 
an  eating  fruit  it  maybe  subjected  to  the  process  of  cooking,  when  it 
proves  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  stewing  pears ; its  season  is  August  and 
September. 


Messrs.  Wesley  and  Son’s  Book  Circular,  No.  70,  contains  a 
quite  representative  collection  of  botanical  and  biological  books.  They 
are  arranged  in  an  admirable  manner  as  illustrative  of  the  Floras  of 
Europe,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Scandinavia,  Russia,  Australia,  Africa,  America,  &c. 
This  particular  catalogue  should  be  preserved  by  persons  interested  in 
the  works  reported  on,  and  Messrs.  Wesley  would  do  well  to  issue  a 
special  interleaved  edition  at  a reasonable  price — say,  perhaps,  a 
shilling.  Their  address  is  28,  Essex  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.O. 


sentative.  With  us,  however,  they  have  been  very  beautiful.  There 
is  a degree  of  cheerfulness  in  these  roses  that  belongs  to  no  others. 
Dr.  Gamier  and  Dupuy  J amain  are  also  in  the  same  line  of  colour. 
Amongst  bright  red  flowers  Duke  of  Teck  is  a conspicuous  rose,  and  it 
makes  good  growth  on  the  Manetti  stock,  but  as  a garden  rose  Bed 
Hover  is  unsurpassed  as  a continuous  bloomer  in  this  line  of  colour. 
Tnere  are  others  with  larger  and  better-formed  flowers.  The  best  are, 
perhaps,  Alfred  Colomb , Lord  Baglan,  and  E.  Y.  'leas.  Of  those  with 
very  dark-coloured  flowers  Empress  of  India  is  a rose  that  may  be 
trusted.  It  grows  very  well,  and  flowers  fairly  all  through  the 
summer,  but  it  is  only  valuable  as  a garden  rose.  If  we  want  form 
and  fulness,  there  are  no  better  to  be  selected  than  Reynolds  Hole 
and  Sultan  of  Zanzibar.  This  season  I have  no  fault  to  find  with  the 
behaviour  of  Xavier  (Jlibo,  for  it  has  been  both  large  and  excellent  in 
form,  owing,  I presume,  to  the  heavy  rainfall  during  the  month  of 
May,  and  the  absence  of  insects  on  the  plants. 

The  present  season  has  brought  out  in  a wonderful  manner  such 
weak-growing  roses  as  Marie  Baumann  and  E.  Y.  Teas.  The  first- 
named  has  been  very  fine,  and  when  in  this  condition  there  is  no  rose 
that  surpasses  it  in  effectiveness.  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand  is  another 
weak  grower  which  I have  failed  to  persuade  to  thrive  in  a satisfactory 
manner. 

The  most  disappointing  of  all  roaos  are  those  with  thin  petals,  as 
they  cannot  endure  either  heat  or  drought.  The  most  conspicuous  iu 
this  respect  is  Violettc  Bouycr,  and  Madame  Nacliury  is  not  much 
better.  Under  a bright  sun  tho  petals  burn,  and  a storm  of  rain  is 
equally  as  injurious,  for,  instead  of  opening,  tho  flowers  decay  into  a 
mass  of  rottenness  when  there  is  much  rain. 

Moss  roses  have  done  exceedingly  well  this  year.  The  best,  an 
Velina,  rich  crimson  ; Land,  rosy  crimson  ; Qloiro  dcs  Mousscusses, 
blush;  Marie  d.c  Blois,  lilac ; and  White  Bath.  J*  G.  0. 
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EARLY  FLOWERING  POMFONE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

By  J.  Mabdmn,  Finsbury  Park,  N. 

For  more  tbun  a month  past  tbo  early  flowering  pornpone  chrysanthe- 
mums have  contributed  materially  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  borders 
in  the  enclosures  on  the  east  side  of  the  park,  and  the  great  masses  of 
flowers  have  received  a full  share  of  attention  from  visitors,  although 
the  brilliantly-coloured  bedders  are  now  in  perfection.  They  are  still 
in  capital  condition,  and  will  remain  so  for  some  time  hence,  as  the 
flowers  retain  their  freshness  and  beauty  for  a considerable  period. 
The  readers  of  the  magazine  have  bad  the  merits  of  the  varieties  form- 
ing the  early  section  brought  before  them  by  Mr.  Piercy  and  others  ; 
but,  it  will  probably  be  useful  to  again  suggest  that  they  are  of  great 
value  for  the  embellishment  of  the  flower  garden  and  for  the  supply  of 
cut  flowers  for  indoor  decorations. 

In  the  first  place  they  may  be  described  as  perfectly  hardy,  and  in 
proof  of  their  hardiness  I would  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
examples  we  have  now  in  bloom  in  Finsbury  Park  have  been  in  the  open 
borders  during  the  three  past  winters  without  having  been  injured.  A 
few  of  the  more  forward  shoots  may  have  been  nipped  by  the  frosts, 
but  in  no  case  has  the  injury  been  sufficient  to  prevent  their  flowering 
in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  The  early  flowering  pompones  are 
particularly  suitable  for  localities  in  which  the  rainfall  is  above  the 
average,  for  the  flowers  suffer  less  from  wet  than  those  of  any  other 
class  of  hardy  plants  blooming  at  the  same  time.  One  other  recom- 
mendation that  must  not  be  overlooked  is  the  excellent  habit  of  the 
plants,  for  when  planted  out  and  placed  under  the  conditions  favour- 


libcrally  enriched  with  manure,  and  be  deeply  stirred  previous  to  the 
plants  being  put  out ; and  an  annual  top  dressing  of  old  hotbed  manure 
or  some  other  suitable  fertiliser  will  bo  highly  beneficial. 

The  best  of  the  pompones  flowering  at  the  end  of  the  summer  are 
Little  Bob,  reddish  marone;  Precocite,  bright  yellow  ; Illustration,  pink 
shading  to  white;  Yellow  Jardin  des  Plants;  White  Jardin  des 
Plantes;  Lyon,  deep  rose  ; and  St.  Mary,  white.  For  forming  a suc- 
cession to  the  foregoing,  the  following  are  of  a high  degree  of 
excellence,  namely,  tiberta,  bright  yellow;  Early  Late  Flora,  deep 
yellow;  Anastasio,  deep  rose  ; and  Frederic  Marronet,  deep  orange. 


VERONICA  LONGIFOLIA  SUBSESSILIS. 

Although  this  recently- introduced  veronica  failed  to  find  favour 
with  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  R.H.S.  when  submitted  to  that  body 
last  year,  I have  no  hesitation  in  claiming  for  it  the  distinction  of 
being  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  hardy  herbaceous  plants  that  have 
been  introduced  to  English  gardens  during  the  past  decade.  The 
growth  is  rather  robust,  but  very  neat,  and  the  leafage  is  remarkable 
for  its  amplitude  and  richness  of  colour.  The  shoots,  which  in  strong 
plants  attain  a height  of  about  two  feet,  terminate  in  a spike  of 
brilliant  blue  flowers,  ranging  from  six  to  eight  inches  in  length,  and 
between  two  and  three  inches  in  diameter.  Spikes  of  flowers  rather 
smaller  in  size  are  also  freely  produced  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  stems.  Small  plants  with  two  or  three  stems 
are  very  pleasing  in  appearance,  but  it  is  not  until  the  plants  have 


DESSERT  A>TD  CULINARY  PEAR  VICAR  OF  WINKFIELD. 


able  to  their  making  a healthy  growth  they  do  not  require  either  I 
stopping  or  training,  the  stiff  shoots  rendering  the  support  of  sticks 
altogether  unnecessary. 

The  propagation  of  the  varieties  flowering  during  the  summer  may 
be  effected  either  by  means  of  cuttings  or  division,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
pompones  flowering  during  October  and  November.  When  cuttings 
are  resorted  to  for  the  increase  of  stock  they  should  be  struck  early  in 
the  spring  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  advised  for  the  large 
flowered  varieties  when  referring  to  their  propagation.  But  to  render 
it  unnecessary  for  the  reader  to  refer  back,  I will  mention  the  principal 
pomts  to  be  observed  in  the  multiplication  of  stock.  Healthy  shoots 
should  be  selected,  and  have  their  tops  taken  off  about  three  inches 
from  the  point.  The  lower  leaves  must  be  removed,  and  when  this  has 
been  done  insert  singly  in  small  sixties,  or  several  together,  in  five- 
inch  pots,  and  place  in  a frame  where  they  can  be  kept  raiher  close  and 
warm  for  a short  time  ; but  a forcing  heat  must  be  avoided.  When 
rooted,  those  struck  in  small  sixties  should  be  shifted  into  three-inch 
pots,  whilst  the  others  must  be  potted  off  separately  ; pots  of  the  size 
last  mentioned  being  the  most  suitable  for  their  reception.  When  it  is 
intended  to  increase  the  stock  by  division,  the  plants  should  be  lifted 
m the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  young  shoots  are  about  three  inches  high. 
Each  stool  can  frequently  be  broken  up  into  as  many  parts  as  there  are 
shoots,  but  generally  speaking  it  is  better  to  divide  them  into  portions 
having  three  or  four  shoots  each.  As  they  are  divided,  plant  in  the 
beds  or  borders  in  masses,  or  in  conjunction  with  other  subjects  as  may 
be  desired.  But  they  appear  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  the  mixed 
01  dei,  and  should  as  a rule  be  grown  in  it.  The  ground  ought  to  be 


become  so  well  established  as  to  produce  from  eight  to  twelve  stout 
shoots  that  an  adequate  idea  can  be  had  of  its  great  beauty.  At  the 
present  time  I have  some  large  specimens  in  conjunction  with  huge 
clumps  of  the  white  Japanese  anemone,  and  the  effect  produced  is 
surprisingly  beautiful.  I see  that  this  veronica,  which  is  of  Japanese 
origin,  is  described  in  some  of  the  trade  catalogues  as  deciduous  ; but 
with  me  it  is  herbaceous,  dying  down  every  winter,  and  producing 
new  growth  from  the  crown  in  the  spring.  Propagation  is  readily 
effected  by  division  of  the  crown,  but  as  strong  plants  are  obtainable 
for  a mere  trifle  I would  strongly  advise  cultivators  to  add  to  their 
stock  by  purchase  rather  than  to  disturb  the  established  plants  until 
they  show  signs  of  having  so  far  exhausted  the  soil  as  to  render  their 
removal  to  fresh  stations  necessary.  George  Gordon. 


MILDEWED  PEAS. 

Some  cultivators  assert  that  watering  is  an  infallible  remedy  for 
mildew  on  peas,  but  according  to  my  experience  it  is  not  so.  During 
the  hot  dry  weather  which  prevailed  for  some  time  in  the  early  Part 
the  summer  our  peas  were  severely  attacked  by  mildew.  We  watered 
the  rows  very  liberally,  but  so  far  as  could  be  seen  the  watering  did 
not  check  the  spread  of  the  mildew.  When  the  rains  came  the  late 
crops  began  to  improve,  and  have  been  yielding  good  supplies.  Empeioi 
of  the  Marrows  and  Champion  of  England  are  the  best  and  most  con- 
tinuous bearers.  Sturdy  and  Gladiator,  two  comparatively  new  varie- 
ties, well  deserve  attention,  for  they  have  astroDg  habit,  aie  liee  bear- 
ing, and  of  excellent  quality. 

Carrow  House,  Norwich.  H.  Jones. 
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TREE  PtEONY. 

Madame  Laffay. 

In  a series  of  tree  pannies  or  moutans,  shown  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  of 
Tottenham,  at  recent  meetings  of  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  the  variety  figured  was  conspicuous  for  its 
exceeding  beauty.  Although  of  great  size  the  flower  has  the  form  and 
finish  of  an  exhibition  rose,  a resemblance  augmented  by  its  brilliant 
ro9y  carmine  colour  and  rich  perfume.  It  is  not  desirable  in  any  special 
degree  that  a pmony  should  resemble  a rose,  for  it  is  rather  desirable 
that  every  flower  should  have  a character  of  its  own.  But  when  1 
resemblances  occur  we  cannot  fail  to  note  them  ; and  in  the  case  of  this 
brilliant  moutan  the  fulness  of  the  folding  petals  and  the  general 
smoothness  of  the  flower  made  an  impression  on  the  florists  and  won 
for  it  a first-class  certificate.  The  figure  is  a truthful  representation  of 
the  flowers  presented,  but  somewhat  reduced  in  size.  The  habit  of 
growth  is  shown  by  means  of  a plant  placed  in  one  of  Mr.  Crute’s  orna-  1 


NEW  AND  OLD  CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 

What  of  the  newer  carnations  and  picotees  P it  may  very  properly  be 
asked  at  the  close  of  the  growing  season.  I have  made  notes  of  them 
as  they  came  before  me  at  the  various  exhibitions,  and  I think  the 
information  may  prove  of  value  to  such  of  your  readeis  as  are  growers 
and  lovers  of  the  flowers.  That  the  culture  of  the  carnation  and  picotee 
is  rapidly  extending  there  can  be  no  doubt;  of  late  years  these  charm- 
ing subjects  have  become  very  largely  grown  in  gardens  for  cutting 
purposes;  and  though  many  of  the  varieties  so  grown  are  what  the 
florist  would  properly  term  inferior,  yet  there  is  room  for  hope  that 
these  will  become  improved  in  point  of  quality  as  time  goes  on.  At 
many  country  shows  held  at  the  end  of  July  and  early  in  August  it 
is  the  custom  to  offer  prizes  for  carnations  and  picotees  ; but  it  is  rarely 
that  show  flowers  are  produced.  I think  judges  are  somewhat  to  blame 
in  this  matter,  for  they  sometimes  give  prizes  to  almost  anything,  which 
practice  tends  to  encourage  the  culture  of  rubbish  instead  of  somethin? 


MOUTAN  IVEONY  IN  CHUTE'S  TERRA  COTTA  TABLE  VASE, 


mental  pots,  but  as  the  variety  is  of  vigorous  growth  it  is  but  a ques- 
tion of  time  for  it  to  acquire  the  vigorous  growth  and  ample  dimensions 
of  an  average  moutan.  Madame  Laffay  is  doubtless  the  finest  tree 
paiony  known. 


PHILLIPS'S  MAIDENHAIR  FERN. 

On  close  examination  1 have  found  that  Adiantum  cuneatum 
I’hillipsi,  certificated  at  the  meeting  of  R.H.S.,  August  10,  is  quite 
distinct  from  the  variety  Oweni,  and  not  identical  with  it,  as  I at  first 
considered  it  to  be.  It  appears  to  be  a hybrid  between  A.  cuneatum 
and  A.  decorum,  as  it  is  intermediate  in  character  between  the  two; 
but  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  speak  positively  with  reference  to 
this  point. 

Floral  Nursery,  Maidenhead.  Robert  Owen. 


IjIlium  auratum  is  represented  in  the  Art  Treasures  Exhibition  at 
Folkestone  by  a,  specimen  with  forty-five  steins,  bearing  in  the 
!lKflrc‘gate  upwards  of  three  hundred  flowers. 


really  good.  I always  make  a practice  of  withholding  the  prizes  from 
flowers  that  are  not  up  to  the  mark  of  what  I think  the  schedule 
requires,  and  I invariably  find  this  practice  has  a stimulating  effect, 
and  soon  leads  to  something  better  being  grown.  I was  glad  to  find 
that  at  the  meeting  of  the  northern  division  of  the  National  Carnation 
and  Picotee  Society  at  Manchester,  on  the  14th  ult.,  several  new 
exhibitors  had  put  in  appearance,  and  both  at  South  Kensington  and 
Oxford  there  was  no  falling  off  in  the  number  of  competitors ; and  the 
interest  in  the  shows  appeared  to  be  decidedly  on  the  increase. 

Now  as  to  the  new  flowers  of  the  year.  Not  a few  were  shown  under 
t he  vague  name  of  seedlings,  aud  especially  so  by  Mr.  B.  Simonite,  at 
Manchester — varieties  of  decided  promise,  but  as  it  is  difficult  to  identify 
these  I have  passed  them  over.  1 think  that  pretty  well  at  the  head 
of  the  list  must  bo  put  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow’s  fine  scarlet  bizarre  Robert 
Houlgrave;  this  was  raised  at  Stake  Hill  two  or  three  yours  ago,  and 
from  the  first  regarded  by  Mr.  Barlow  as  a flower  of  great  promise. 
Several  blooms  of  it  were  shown  by  Mr.  Barlow  at  Manchester,  on  the 
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14th  ult.,  and  it  was  bo  highly  ostoeuied  that  it  was  awarded  a first- 
cluss  certificate  of  merit.  It  is  acknowledged  to  bo  an  improvement 
upon  that  grand  old  flower,  Eason’s  Admiral  Ourzon  ; the  flowers  are 
large,  full,  bright,  and  effective,  and  it  is  an  excellent  grower,  for  I 
have  seen  it  doing  well  planted  out  in  the  open  ground  in  Mr.  Robert 
Houlgrave’s  garden,  at  Conway,  and  also  in  pots  at  Stake  Hill.  At 
South  Kensington,  Mr.  James  Douglas,  Great  Gearies,  Ilford,  had 
several  new  flowers,  such  as  scarlet  bizarre  Thetis,  the  ground  pure, 
petal  smooth  and  of  fine  substance,  and  well  marked  with  rich  maroon 
and  scarlet.  Another  was  crimson  bizarre  Due  d’Autnale,  pure  ground 


broadly  with  pale  rose  on  a pure  ground,  the  petals  finely  formed,  and 
the  bloom  symmetrical.  Oorisando  has  pale  rose  stripes  and  Hikes  on 
a pure  white  ground,  very  full,  good,  and  distinet,  and  it  can  be  coupled 
with  Felicity,  as  possessing  decided  individuality  of  character. 

That  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell  has  a large  number  of  seedlings  undergoing 
trial  could  be  seen  in  his  frames  at  Oxford  on  August  3.  As  he  does 
not  exhibit  at  the  meeting  of  the  Oxford  Carnation  and  Picotee  Union, 
opportunity  is  not  afforded  to  see  his  new  varieties  in  their  best  form  ; 
but  new  flowers  will  be  distributed  this  autumn. 

New  picotees  are  even  more  numerous  than  carnations.  1 think 


MOUTAN  PJ30NY  MADAME  LAFFAY  (Colour  rosy  carmine). 


and  excellent  petal,  the  rich  crimson  and  purple  markings  definite 
and  striking.  Pink  and  purple  bizarre  Felicity  is  a large  flower  of  full 
substance,  in  the  way  of  Sarah  Payne,  the  charming  pale  pink  marking 
is  very  distinct.  Scarlet  flake  Alisemond  has  well-formed  petals  and 
fine  broad  scarlet  flakes  on  a pure  white  ground.  Thalia  and  Diana 
both  come  into  this  class,  and  they  were  both  awarded  first-class 
certificates  of  merit  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Carnation  and 
Picotee  Society,  in  1885.  The  former  is  a large  and  full  flower,  the 
petals  broad  and  regularly  flaked  with  pale  rose.  Diana  is  flaked 


well  of  Mrs.  Sharp,  heavy  scarlet  edged,  raised  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Sharp, 
Lozells,  Birmingham.  It  was  finely  shown  by  Mr.  Sharp  at  the  Oxford 
Carnation  and  Picotee  Union  in  1835,  and  awarded  a first-class  certifi- 
cate of  merit.  It  was  seen  in  fine  form  at  Manchester,  on  the  14th 
ult.,  shown  by  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Lord,  TodmordeD,  Mr.  B.  Simonite, 
Sheffield,  and  Mr.  Sharp,  the  raiser  ; and  thus  from  three  somewhat 
widely- separated  districts  it  came  in  good  form,  with  its  finely-formed 
petal,  pure  white  ground,  excellent  substance,  and  smooth  edge  of 
bright  rosy  scarlet.  Another  fine  heavy  scarlet  edge  is  Mary  D. 
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Anstiss,  raised  by  Mr.  Thomas  Anstiss,  of  Brill,  Bucks,  and  awarded  a 
first-class  certificate  of  merit,  at  the  National  Carnation  and  Picotee 
Society’s  Southern  Show  at  South  Kensington,  on  July  27.  It  maybe 
accepted  as  an  early  variety  and  a very  pleasing  flower,  broad,  stout, 
smooth  petals,  and  a smooth  edge  of  rosy  scarlet;  Mr.  Anstiss  reports 
that  it  is  a good  grower  and  very  free.  The  remainder  of  the  new  rose 
and  scarlet  edged  flowers  are:  Henreuse  (Douglas),  medium  edge  of 
reddish  rose,  broad  petals,  edge  smooth,  flowers  full  and  handsome; 
Mrs.  J.  Wood  Ingram  (Wood  and  Ingram),  medium  rose  edge,  the 
white  pure,  petals  of  good  substance,  one  of  the  best  of  its  class; 
Duchess  (Fcllowes),  heavy  scat  let  edge,  very  large  full  flowers,  quite 
distinct,  and  very  attractive  ; Maud  (Fellowes),  light  rose  edge,  fine 
broad,  smooth  petals,  a chaste  and  charming  flower;  and  Orlando 
(Fellowes),  light  rose  edge,  also  large,  full,  and  fine. 

I do  not  remember  having  seen  a single  new  red-edged  flower  this 
season — if  one  or  more  put  in  appearance  I overlooked  them  ; and  so  I 
pass  on  to  notice  the  new  purple-edged  varieties.  One  named  Wookins 
( Wood  and  Ingram),  light  purple  edge,  I saw  at  St.  Neot’s  Show  on 
Bank  Holiday,  the  white  ground  pure,  petals  moderately  broad,  with  a 
wire  edge  of  bright  deep  purple  ; Queen  Adelaide  (Wood  and  Ingram), 
heavy  purple  edge,  is  a large  full  flower,  with  a solid,  broad  margin,  and 
good  form ; Juliette  (Fellowes),  medium  purple,  good  broad,  smooth 
petals,  fine  large  full  flowers,  quite  distinct  in  character ; Catherine 
(Fellowes),  heavy  purple,  pure  white  ground,  petals  of  fine  form, 
broad,  and  smooth;  and  Mrs.  Nicholay  (Fellowes)  light  purple,  a very 
large  and  full  flower  of  excellent  quality,  and  having  a good  free  habit 
of  growth. 

Of  new  yellow  picotees,  I may  state  that  Mr.  James  Douglas  has 
some  very  fine  seedlings  that  will  no  doubt  be  seen  in  good  character 
next  season.  He  had  a very  fine  stand  of  flowers  at  South  Kensington, 
on  July  27,  all  unnamed,  but  possessing  evidences  of  high  quality. 
Smith  Barry  (Wood  and  Ingram)  has  a bright  yellow  ground,  heavily- 
margined  with  crimson,  is  decidedly  attractive,  and  a promising 
flowei\ 

Another  question  may  very  properly  be  put : What  are  the  best 

varieties  of  exhibition  carnations  and  picotees  as  they  have  been  seen 
this  season  P I have  made  a careful  selection  of  flowers  seen  in  winning 
stands,  and  they  are  as  follows,  and  exclusive  of  the  new  varieties 
already  described — Scarlet  bizarres  : Admiral  Curzon  (Bason),  a flower 
that  was  sent  out  forty  years  ago,  and  still  holds  its  own,  the  colours 
are  rich,  bright,  well  delineated,  and  strongly  contrasted,  and  an  excel- 
lent outline  ; Arthur  Medhurst  (Dodwell),  Edward  Adams  (Dodwell), 
both  seedlings  from  Admiral  Curzon,  Fred  (Dodwell),  which  this  veteran 
raiser  regards  as  “ the  master  flower  of  his  S.Bs.,”  George  (Dodwell), 
Master  Stanley  (Dodwell),  Robert  Lord  (Dodwell),  and  Tom  Power 
(Dodwell).  Crimson  bizarres  : E.  S.  Dodwell  (Hewitt),  somewhat 

early  to  bloom,  and  a good  grower,  Harrison  Weir  (Dodwell),  H.  K. 
Mayor  (Dodwell),  John  Harland  (Adams),  J.  D.  Hextall  (Simonite),  a 
glorious  flower  that  deserves  to  be  classed  among  the  best  six  C.Bs., 
Master  Fred  (Hewitt),  one  of  the  very  best,  a grand  flower  of  full  size, 
fine  form,  great  substance,  and  perfectly  smooth;  Mrs.  Gorton  (Dod- 
well), Rifleman  (Wood),  and  Samuel  Barlow  (Dodwell).  Pink  and 
purple  bizarres  : James  Taylor  (Gibbons).  Mrs.  Barlow  (Dodwell), 
Sarah  Payne  (Ward),  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  (Hewitt),  Squire  Llewelyn 
(Dodwell),  Thomas  Anstiss  (Dodwell),  Unexpected  (Turne>),  and 
William  Skirving  (Gorton).  Purple  flakes : Dr.  Foster  (Foster), 
Florence  Nightingale  (Sealey),  George  Melville  (Dodwell),  James 
Douglas  (Simonite),  a flower  of  large  size,  superb  white  ground,  and 
beautifully  marked  with  bright  purple,  as  seen  this  season  I should 
put  it  at  the  head  of  its  class,  Mayor  of  Nottingham  (Taylor),  Sarah 
Payne  (Ward),  a sport  from  the  P.P.B.  of  that  name,  Sporting  Lass 
(Flowdy),  Squire  Meynell  (Bralbere),  and  Squire  Whitbourn  (Dodwell). 
Scarlet  flakes : Clipper  (Fletcher),  Dan  Godfrey  (Holmes),  Figaro 
(Abercrombie),  Henry  Cannell  (Dodwell),  John  Ball  (Dodwell),  Matador 
(Abercrombie),  Robert  Morris  (Dodwell),  Scarlet  Keet  (Dodwell),  and 
Sportsman  (Hedderly),  a sport  from  Admiral  Curzon,  which  originated 
thirty  years  ago,  and  has  maintained  an  invariable  constancy  since.  I 
have  seen  Jackson’s  Annihilator  in  good  form  this  season  in  two  or 
three  instances,  but  it  is  said  to  be  difficult  to  propagate,  and  sportive 
in  character,  so  that  I have  not  included  it.  Rose  flakes:  James 
Merry  weather  (Wood),  John  Keet  (Whitehead),  Miss  Erskine  Wemyss 
(Dodwell),  Mrs.  Bridgewater  (Bridgewater),  Mrs.  Tomes  (Dodwell), 
Rob  Roy  (Gorton),  Sybil  (Holmes),  one  of  the  best,  and  Tim  Bobbin 
(Gorton). 

A selection  of  picotees  is  as  follows — Red-edged,  heavy  : Brunette 
(Kirtland),  Dr.  Epps  (Smith),  Henry  (Matthews),  J.  B.  Bryant  (Ingram), 
John  Smith  (Bower),  Mis.  Dodwell  (Turner),  and  Princess  of 
Wales  (Fellowes).  Light  reds:  Clara  (Bower),  Mrs.  Gorton  (Simonite), 
Ihomas  William  (Flowdy),  and  Violet  Douglas  (Simonite).  Purple- 
edged,  heavy  : Mrs.  A.  Chancellor  (Turner),  Muriel  (Hewitt)  and  Zer- 
lina  (Lord).  Light  purple  : Alice  (Lord),  Clara  Penson  (Willmer), 
Her  Majesty  (Addis),  Jessie  (Turner),  and  Nymph  (Lord).  Rose  or 
scarlet  edges,  heavy  : Constance  Heron  (Fellowes),  Edith  Dombrain 

(J  urner),  Louisa  (Addis),  Miss  Horner  (Lord),  Mrs.  Payne  (Fellowes), 
and  Royal  Visit  (Abercrombie).  Light  rose  or  scarlet : Daisy  (Dod- 
well), Ev.  lyn  (Fellowes),  Favourite  (Liddington),  a beautiful  flower,  so 
fine  in  quality,  so  free,  and  reliable,  Nellie  (Rudd),  another  lovely  light 
rose,  shown  by  Mr.  Rowan  at  Oxford  in  such  beautiful  form  that  it  was 
placed  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  in  the  light  rose-edged  class, 
quite  displacing  Favourite,  and  Miss  Gorton  (Dodwell). 

R.  Dean. 


A Heavy  Hailstorm  has  done  an  immense  amount  of  damago  to 
f lic  gardens  in  the  environs  of  Paris,  smashing  the  glass  in  a wholesale 
manner  and  doing  great  damage  to  the  fruit  crop. 


Work  for  tljc  ®Keek. 
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CONSERVATORY  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

Beoonias  with  fibrous  roots  intended  for  winter-flowering  must  be  at  once 
shitted  into  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  bloom,  unless  they  have  been  put 
into  them.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  a good  display  of  flowers  from  them 
unless  they  are  well  rooted  by  the  end  of  the  ancumo.  Late-struck  plants 
that  are  still  in  the  cutting  pots  should  be  shifted  into  larger  pots  without 
being  separated,  as  they  will  bloom  more  freely  and  produce  a better  effect 
than  they  would  do  if  separated  and  put  into  smaller  pots.  They  should,  from 
the  present  time,  have  a light  position  near  the  glass,  with  but  little,  if  any, 
shading. 

Hard-wooded  Plants  must  be  taken  indoors  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
Ventilate  freely  for  some  time  after  they  are  placed  in  the  house,  that  they  may 
not  be  subjected  to  any  great  change. 

Pelargoniums  of  the  show  and  fancy  sections  must  be  placed  in  frames  or 
pits  and  receive  moderate  supplies  of  water,  as  an  excess  of  moisture  at  this 
season  of  the  year  is  decidedly  injurious. 

Herbaceous  Calceolarias  should  now  be  in  large  sixty-pots,  and  pre- 
paration must  be  made  for  wintering  them.  Place  the  plants  as  near  the  glass 
as  possible,  and  at  one  end  of  the  house  where  they  will  obtain  plenty  of  side 
light  as  well  as  light  from  above.  During  severe  frost  it  may  be  well  to  draw 
them  back  or  remove  them  to  a shelf  lower  down  to  about  the  centre  of  the 
house,  but  they  must  be  restored  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  fullest  light 
obtainable,  as  they  have  to  do  all  their  growth  under  glass.  The  more  air  that 
can  safely  be  given  the  better,  and  dispense  with  fire  heat  if  a temperature  of 
44  deg.  to  55  deg.  can  be  maintained  without  it.  Remove  every  decayed  leaf 
as  it  appears. 

Roman  Hyacinth  and  Paper-white  Narcissus,  which  produce  small 
snow-white  flowers,  should  be  grown  more  extensively  in  private  gardens.  As 
soon  as  the  bulbs  are  obtained  pot  them,  and  pluDge  them  with  two  inches 
of  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  over  their  crowns,  and  as  soon  as  the  green  spikes 
peep  through  the  material  take  them  out  and  put  them  in  frames  and  green- 
houses. If  a very  early  bloom  is  wanted  pot  in  September,  and  when  well 
rooted  put  them  in  gentle  heat,  and  they  will  bloom  in  November.  As 
border  bulbs  Roman  hyacinths  are  most  useful,  and  the  way  to  treat  them  is 
to  plant  four  inches  deep,  and  leave  them  undisturbed  for  several  years. 

STOVE  AND  ORCHID  HOUSE. 

Orchids  ripening  off  must  have  as  much  air  as  possible,  but  with  caution, 
as  a chill  at  such  a time  is  more  likely  to  cause  disease  in  the  next  growth 
than  when  the  plants  are  full  of  vigour.  In  the  same  way  the  withholding  of 
water  must  be  done  by  degrees,  and  not  suddenly,  and  the  cultivator  must 
bear  in  mind  that  many  orchids  when  in  their  native  sites  are  never  dry, 
except  perhaps  for  an  hour  or  two  at  midday ; hence  the  reduction  of  atmo- 
spheric moisture  must  be  carried  only  to  a certain  point. 

Winter  Flowers. — Many  subjects  in  the  stove  may  be  turned  to  account 
to  supply  winter  flowers,  if  attention  be  paid  to  them  in  time.  Indeed,  we 
look  to  the  stove  for  the  decoration  of  the  dinner  table,  and  for  occasional 
embellishments  of  the  conservatory  until  the  bulbs,  cinerarias,  primulas,  and 
cyclamens  come  in  once  more. 

FORCING  AND  ORCHARD  HOUSES. 

Pines  swelling  their  fruit  will  need  a little  clear  liquid  manure  : nothing 
better  than  soft  water  to  which  moderate  quantities  of  soot  and  guano  have 
been  made.  Guard  against  any  of  the  young  plants  fruiting  prematurely  ; to 
prevent  it,  keep  them  liberally  wateied,  and  in  a warm  moist  atmosphere. 

Strawberries  to  be  forced  should  now  have  well-formed  plump  crowns. 
They  will  require  rather  liberal  supplies  of  water  during  periods  of  warm  dry 
weather,  but  in  cold  and  damp  weather  the  watering  pot  must  be  used  with 
great  care. 

Vines  that  have  ripened  their  fruit  to  be  kept  well  aired,  cool,  and  dry. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE  GROUNDS. 

Auriculas. — Look  over  the  whole  stock,  and  stir  the  surface  of  the  soil 
in  the  pots,  and  remove  dead  leaves.  If  any  leaves  are  damaged  turn  the 
plants  upside  down  and  search  for  insects.  If  any  green-fly  is  visible  shake 
some  dry  silver  sand  among  them,  and  blow  it  out  with  force,  and  the  vermin 
will  be  carried  away. 

Bedding  Pelargoniums  struck  now  should  be  potted  singly  and  shut  up 
close  in  frames.  It  is  too  late  now  to  put  cuttings  in  the  open  border,  as  the 
ground  is  cooling  and  the  plants  are  sappy.  All  the  bedding  stock  that  is  now 
well  rooted  and  potted  off  for  winter  should  be  placed  out  of  doors  on  a hard 
bottom  of  stone  or  slates,  to  harden,  for  three  or  four  weeks. 

Bulbs  to  be  planted.  Those  most  important  cow  are  snowdrops,  crocuses, 
narcissi,  and  hardy  border  lilies,  as  these  do  no  good  if  kept  long  out  of  the 
ground.  Pot  hyacinths,  early  tulips,  Narcissus  bulbooodium,  Tritonia  aurea, 
ixias,  and  sparaxis. 

Calceolarias  may  be  propagated  now  in  quantity  ; they  need  no  bottom 
heat.  Take  short  stubby  side  shoots,  dibble  them  into  a mixture  of  leafmould, 
rotten  dung,  and  about  a fourth  part  sand.  They  will  readily  root  now,  and 
make  first-rate  plants  for  next  season.  Put  in  plenty  of  short  stubby  side 
shoots,  and  shut  up  in  a frame. 

Hardy  Annuals  may  still  be  sown  to  keep  over  winter.  If  sown  in  the 
open  ground  it  must  be  on  poor  hard  soil  iu  a dry  position.  All  the  really 
hardy  annuals  are  better  from  autumn  than  spring  sowings. 

Hollyhocks  to  be  cut  down  as  soon  as  they  have  bloomed  out.  Any  very 
choice  varieties  from  which  cuttings  are  required  to  be  cut  down  without 
waiting  for  the  last  blooms  to  open,  as  it  is  important  to  gain  a week  or  so  to 
obtain  good  breaks  from  the  stool  to  cut  from. 

FRUIT  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 

Apples  and  Pears  to  be  gathered  as  soon  as  ripe,  which  may  be  known  by 
the  colour  of  the  pips,  aud  by  the  stalk  parting  readily  from  tho  tree.  Gather 
with  groat  care,  aud  keep  apart  from  the  beBt  all  that  fall  in  the  process. 
Gather  only  during  dry  weather,  and  storo  at  onoe  ; there  is  not  the  least  need 
for  the  “ sweating  " prooesa  usually  adopted.  Tho  fruit  storo  should  be  in  a 
dark  place,  capable  of  being  freely  ventilated,  yet  generally  admitting  but  a 
trifling  current  of  air,  and  it  should  bo  cool,  and  yet  safe  from  frost. 

Wall  Trees  only  need  such  caro  aR  may  be  iiooessary  to  assist  in  tho 
ripening  of  tho  wood.  Whore  spray-liko  growth  and  rank  shoots  overtop 
and  shade  wood  selected  for  boaring,  roraove  it  or  out  it  into  roasonablo 
bounds,  for  tho  wood  laid  in  needs  now  all  the  buii  it  oau  obtain,  and  it  is 
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sure  not  to  have  too  much.  Train  in  regularly,  and  by  all  moans  avoid  over- 
crowding. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  FRAME  GROUND. 

Arrears  must  be  brought  up,  or  the  fogs  and  morning  frosts  will  overtake 
something  that  haB  been  too  long  delayed.  Refer  back  to  notices  of  the  past 
few  weeks,  and  especially  be  on  the  alert  to  propagate  whatever  has  been 
neglected  hitherto. 

Lettuces  to  be  sown  to  Btand  the  winter,  if  not  done  already.  Choose  a 
sheltered  pieco  of  well-draiued  ground.  Those  sown  three  weeks  since  to  be 
planted  out  under  walls  or  in  patches,  to  bo  protected  with  hand-lights. 

Mushrooms. — Prepare  the  bed  for  winter  supply.  The  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  collect  plenty  of  short  unfennented  dung,  or,  if  only  long  dung  can 
be  had,  pick  out  the  long  straw  and  lay  it  in  small  heaps  to  ferment  gently, 
and  turn  it  every  three  or  four  days  till  it  produces  only  a gentle  heat,  then 
make  up  the  bed.  A dry  dark  shed  is  as  good  a place  as  any,  but  a better 
crop  and  a larger  supply  may  bo  ensured  where  the  beds  oan  be  made  over  a 
warm  chamber. 

Potatoes  thatyare  ready  should  be  taken  up  with  reasonable  care.  Magnum 
Bonum  aud  Scotch  Champion  will  require  to  be  left  later  than  others,  because 
of  their  late-growing  and  money-making  properties,  and  great  power  of  resis- 
ting disease.  But,  as  a rule,  it  is  not  wise  to  wait  for  the  dying  down  of  the 
haulm,  because,  when  the  tubers  are  fully  grown,  they  ripen  as  well  in  the 
store,  out  of  harm’s  way,  as  in  the  ground,  where  they  are  exposed  to  influences 
that  are  simply  destructive. 

SriNACU.— In  favourable  seasons  and  forward  localities  winter  spinach 
sown  now  will  make  a good  plant  before  winter.  Thin  the  plants  that  are 
already  up  to  six  inches  apart. 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  IN  FLOWER. 

The  houses  are  now  gay  with  fuchsias,  celos’as,  pelargoniums,  balsams, 
gloxinias,  achimenes,  begonias,  a few  carnations  and  chrysanthemums,  hoyas, 
kalosanthes,  lapagerias,  and  liliums. 

Everlastings  comprise  aphelexis,  rhodantho,  acroclinium,  and  trichinium, 
in  addition  to  the  helichrysums  and  waitzias  that  are  grown  in  the  borders. 
Of  the  whole  catalogue  there  is  not  a more  useful  or  delightful  plant  than 
Trichinium  Manglesi.  This  may  be  a greenhouse  plant  or  an  annual  for  the 
borders,  and  in  any  case  it  is  at  once  novel,  distinct,  and  beautiful,  and  may 
be  likened  to  a bunch  of  the  most  delicate  rosy-tinted  feathers.  It  has  been 
figured,  but  the  artists  have  quite  failed  to  catch  its  lovely  frothy  feathery 
beauty.  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Ipswich,  introduced  this  sweet  thing  with  many 
more  of  the  peculiar  subjects  he  has  the  gift  of  securing  for  English  gardens. 
T.  spectabile  differs  from  it  only  in  having  narrower  leaves  and  broader  spikes. 

Throatwort  is  Trachelium  cceruleum,  a nearly  hardy  campanula  that  is 
not  like  a bell  flower  when  its  crowded  clusters  of  small  flowers  appear.  The 
two  varieties,  blue  and  white,  are  useful  to  help  out  in  furnishing  at  this  time 
of  year,  and  as  they  eertainly  are  not  hardy  they  may  be,  with  at  least  some 
degree  of  propriety,  classed  as  greenhouse  plants. 

Bougainvillea  is  commonly  regarded  as  proper  to  the  stove,  but  as  Mr. 
Daniel  taught  us  years  ago,  and  as  observation  might  convince  anyone  to-day, 
the  stove  is  not  wanted  for  the  perfect  development  of  this  magnificent  plant. 
The  best  way  to  do  it  is  to  plant  it  out  in  the  border  of  a warm  greenhouse  or 
intermediate  house  and  give  it  plenty  of  head  room  ; in  fact,  other  things 
should  be  cut  away  if  needful,  to  make  room  for  the  plant  as  it  spreads,  so 
that  some  three  or  four  hundred  square  feet  may  be  finally  occupied  by  it. 
With  such  treatment,  Bougainvillea  glabra  becomes  a lion  in  the  district,  and 
if  it  does  not  roar  on  its  own  account  its  admirers  will  roar  its  praises,  and 
ensure  to  the  cultivator  all  the  joy  that  comes  of  the  fame  of  doing  a 
thing  well. 

Crinums  occupy  the  borderland  between  the  hardy  and  the  tender  plants. 
For  all  general  purposes,  and  especially  for  the  adornment  of  a cool  house, 
there  is  nothing  to  equal  Crinum  Moorei,  the  delicately  warm-tinted  flowers  of 
which  have  for  some  weeks  past  made  a very  pleasing  feature.  For  a small 
collection  one  should  have  C.  giganteum,  flowers  white ; but  better  than  this 
coarse  species  is  C.  g.  v.  concinnum,  of  dwarf  habit,  a very  nice  greenhouse  plant ; 
C.  americanum,  white,  fragrant ; and  C.  Lindleyanum,  white  and  purple ; all 
suitable  for  cool  house  culture,  but  doing  well  in  a warm  house  also.  Hymeno- 
callis  macrostephana  is  one  of  the  best  plants  in  this  family,  and  does  not  need 
a strong  heat ; the  flowers  are  of  the  purest  white.  The  well-known 
Pancratium  fragrans  is  a delightful  thing,  and  a favourite  with  the  ladies.  It 
requires  average  stove  heat  to  make  a proper  head  of  bloom. 

Thunbergias  belong  to  the  useful  class  of  odds  aud  ends  that  are  wanted 
for  baskets,  and  to  trail  over  a bit  of  rock,  or  fill  up  a corner  one  is  puzzled 
with  in  respect  of  furnishing.  The  best  are  Thunbergia  alala,  yellow  ; T. 
fragrans,  white  ; T.  coccinea,  scarlet ; and  T.  laurifolia,  blue.  The  last  named 
is  a strong  grower,  and  will  ramble  fast  and  far. 

Swainsonias  and  Kennedyas  are  too  little  known  to  gardeners  of  the 
present  age,  for  whom  often  quick-growing  herbaceous  subjects  have  more 
attractions.  But  how  beautiful  now  is  Swainsonia  Osborni,  with  its  racemes  of 
rosy  purple  ; or  S.  galegifolia,  red  or  white,  for  there  are  two  varieties ; or  S. 
coronilloefolia,  rosy  purple.  Kennedyas  flower  earlier,  and  make  longer 
journeys,  for  as  rafter  plants  they  are  quite  grand,  and  will  soon  reach  the  roof 
of  a lofty  house.  Kennedya  inophylla  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  all,  its  scarlet 
flowers  being  produced  in  plenty.  But  K.  Marryattie,  scarlet,  and  K, 
nonophylla,  purple,  are  much  to  be  desired  where  room  can  be  found  for  them. 
It  is  a mistake  to  grow  these  plants  in  pots,  except  in  the  earlier  stages  pre- 
paratory to  planting  out,  for  in  a border  of  turfy  loam  or  good  peat — and  we 
prefer  turfy  loam  of  the  best  quality — they  make  a grand  growth  and  give  no 
trouble,  whereas  in  pots  the  growth  is  poor,  the  bloom  is  thin,  and  the  plants 
are  troublesome. 

Eupatorium  does  notrank  high  a3  a genus  for  greenhouse  selection,  but 
Bupatorium  riparium,  producing  a gigantic  head  of  white  “ ageratum”  flowers, 
is  one  of  the  useful  things  that  few  people  can  dare  to  despise.  A finer  plant, 
and  one  of  special  interest,  is  A1,  atrorubens,  long  known  and  catalogued  as 
Rcbeclinium  atrorubens  ; is  distinct  enough  to  be  put  in  a selection  of  the  best 
herbaceous  greenhouse  plants.  The  growth  is  free  and  almost  noble ; the 
flowers  are  in  thyrse-like  heads  of  a soft  purple  colour. 

Cactuses  may  be  said  to  be  out  of  season,  but  this  is  the  time  for  the  two 
night-flowering  species  of  torch  thistle,  Cereus  triangularis,  with  greenish 
yellow  flowers,  and  Cereus  Macdonaldiec. 
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On  the  above  date  the  annual  exhibition  of  this  sooiety  was  held  in  the 
grounds  of  Monckton  Park,  by  permission  of  West  Aubrey,  Keq.,  the  locale 
being  contiguous  to  the  railway,  the  approach  to  tho  tents  being  a splendidly 
kept  carriage  drive,  bounded  on  either  hand  with  very  handsome  specimens  of 
Berberis  Darwini,  maples,  and  other  decorative  shrubs. 

The  productions  well  filled  five  largo  tents,  but  these  were  hardly  sufficient, 
for  a large  quantity  of  vegetables  had  to  be  placed  under  the  stages,  and  the 
agricultural  roots  were  displayed  on  the  lawn  in  the  open.  To  attempt  to 
describe  the  subjects  in  detail  would  fill  a larger  amount  of  space  than  can 
well  be  afforded,  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  at  few  exhibitions  do 
“ cottagers”  exhibit  so  well  as  at  Chippenham.  The  schedule  included  four 
or  five  divisions,  exclusive  of  the  special  prizes,  the  total  number  of  the  classes 
being  237. 

Plants. — As  will  be  noted,  one  exhibitor  was  awarded  several  premiers,  the 
competition  in  this  division  being  greatly  under  the  average,  many  exhibitors 
reserving  their  products  for  the  great  show  at  Bath.  For  nine  stove  or  green- 
house, Major  Clarke,  Trowbridge  (gardener,  Geo.  Tucker),  presented  an 
excellent  group,  including  Stephanotis  fi  iribunda  (fresh  and  profusely  bloomed), 
Anthurium  Scherzerianum  (furnished  with  thirty  spathes),  Ixora  Morsei,  I. 
coccinea  superba,  I.  Fraseri  (carrying  30  corymbs),  Rondeletia  speciosa  major. 
Bougainvillea  glabra,  Allamanda  Hendersoni,  and  Statice  profusa.  For  six 
fuchsias,  H.  Harris,  Esq.,  Bowden  Hill  House  (gardener,  W.  Farr)  was  strong 
with  plants  eight  feet  high,  well  furnished  with  healthy  foliage,  the  blooms 
hanging  in  graceful  fringes  from  apex  to  base,  the  varieties  being  Grand 
Duchess  Marie,  Lye’s  Favourite,  Gustave  Dor6,  Arabella,  Bountiful,  and 
Star  of  Wilts. 

Exotic  Ferns  comprised  large  examples  of  Davallia  Mooreana,  Adiantum 
cuneatum,  Gymnogramma  suphureanum,  Dicksonia  antarctica,  D.  equarrosa, 
and  Asplenium  nidus  avis  ; a first  prize  was  awarded  to  Major  Clarke,  tor  these, 
as  also  for  a mixed  group  of  three  ferns  and  three  lycopods  of  fair  average 
quality.  Zonal  geraniums  were  a limited  display,  the  best  half-dozen  came 
from  Mr.  F.  Slade,  Trowbridge,  whoso  plants  were  vigorous  in  development 
and  fairly  well  furnished  with  stout  trusses  of  bloom,  the  varieties  being 
Circulator,  Lucie  Lemoine,  Mrs.  Keeler,  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  E.  J.  Lowe, 
and  Da  Lesseps.  Single  petunias  were  shown  in  a most  attractive  form,  the 
plants  each  carrying  about  one  hundred  expanded  flowers,  and  being  trained 
to  a wire  in  the  form  of  an  open  fan  every  portion  of  the  plant  was  seen  at  a 
glance,  H.  Harris,  Esq.,  staging  the  premier  six  ; he  also  putting  up  nine 
tuberous  begonias  of  fair  exhibition  quality.  Balsams  were  plentiful,  and 
were  staged  as  dwarf  stocky  examples,  but  the  individual  blooms  were  not  up 
to  the  standard  for  size  ; on  the  other  hand  cockscombs  were  most  excellent, 
being  dwarf-grown,  and  level  for  size  of  plant,  and  the  combs  of  good  colour, 
the  cards  going  to  Mr.  James  Gane,  Chippenham,  and  Mr.  A.  A.  Walters, 
Bath. 

Cut  Flowers. — Any  deficiency  in  the  plant  classes  was  more  than  com- 
pensated for  by  the  quality  and  profusion  of  exhibits  in  this  section,  very 
noticeable  being  the  roses.  There  was  a great  display  for  the  advanced  period 
of  the  year,  professionals,  amateurs,  and  cottagers  all  being  strong  in  their 
respective  classes.  For  thirty-six  the  boxes  were  pretty  well  balanced  in 
appearance,  the  most  merit  attaching  to  the  collection  staged  by  Mr.  John 
Mattock,  New  Headington,  Oxford,  who  put  up  fair-sized  blooms.  S.  P. 
Budd,  Esq.,  Bath,  was  second,  with  fairly  good  flowers.  An  extra  prize  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Jefferies  and  Sons,  Cirencester,  for  a grand  lot  of  large 
blooms.  Equally  prime  quality  ruled  in  the  twenty-four  class.  Messrs. 
Cooling  and  Sons,  Bath,  staged  a grand  box  of  clean  blooms  j Mr.  George 
Humphries,  Kington  Langley,  a good  second. 

The  dahlias  formed  a large  display;  for  eighteen  Mr.  G.  Humphries 
headed  the  list  with  blooms  of  large  size  and  fine  spherical  outline,  and  well- 
coloured.  Mr.  Thomas  Hobbs,  Stapleton  Road,  Bristol,  second,  with  smaller 
flowers.  Of  stands  of  a dozen  single  varieties  with  foliage  and  buds  attached 
there  were  six  or  seven  exhibits,  Mr.  A.  A.  Walters  leading  the  way  with 
good  flowers ; Mr.  G.  S.  Walters  second.  Asters  in  the  several  sections  were 
good,  the  flowers  in  the  boxes  being  marked  by  large  size  and  distinct  colours. 
For  twenty-four  reflexed  Mr.  G.  S.  Walters  was  first,  and  J.  S.  Pope,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.W.  J.  Jones),  Bath,  second.  The  same  exhibitors  changed  places 
for  twenty-four  quilled  varieties.  In  this  latter  class  the  whites,  purples,  and  the 
bicolors  were  grand,  every  flower  perfectly  convex.  Gladioli  were  good,  the 
three  lots  staged  being  well  set  up,  Messrs.  G.  S.  and  A.  A.  Walters  dividing 
the  honours.  Verbenas  were  in  strong  force,  the  individual  flowers  distinct 
and  borne  on  stout  trusses  ; Messrs.  Cooling  and  Sons  first,  Mr.  G.  S.  Walters 
second.  Picotees  and  carnations  were  small  but  bright ; Mr.  F.  Hooper, 
Bath,  first,  and  Mr.  T.  W.  Ball,  Chippenham,  second. 

In  the  amateurs’  division  all  the  above  classes  were  represented  with 
excellent  products,  the  chief  prizetakers  being  Mr.  James  Gane,  Mr.  W. 
Weston,  Rev.  J.  Daniels,  Mr.  S.  Cooper,  and  Mr.  S.  Baker.  In  plants  it  was 
a kind  of  see-saw  with  Mr.  Weston  and  Mr.  Gane  for  first  and  second  places, 
their  fuchsias,  geraniums,  coleus,  balsams,  cockscombs,  greenhouse  plants,  and 
petunias  being  A 1.  The  same  remark  applies  as  strongly  to  the  cottagers, 
whose  plants  and  blooms  were  regarded  by  the  judges  as  marvellous.  The 
cut  flowers  in  both  amateurs  and  cottagers’  sections  comprised  large  well- 
fiaished  asters,  dahlias,  roses,  French,  African,  and  other  marigolds,  with 
bouquets  ad  libitum ; the  wild  flowers  including  some  forty  well-arranged, 
shapely  exhibits  as  bouquets. 

Fruit  formed  a magnificent  display  ; apples,  pears,  plums,  and  bush  fruits 
in  abundance  ; the  collections  of  fruit  in  the  first  class  including  fine  grapes, 
peaches,  nectarines,  &c.  The  bulk  of  the  dishes  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
were  staged  unnamed. 

Potatoes  were  staged  in  large  quantities,  In  the  amateurs  class  for 
three  dishes,  distinct,  the  card  went  to  Mr.  John  Cooper  for  truly  handsome 
samples  of  Porter’s  Excelsior,  Radstock  Beauty,  and  V oodstock  Kidney  j 
Mr.  Mark  Jefferies  second. 


Agricultural  Roots  formed  a most  interesting  feature  for  the  more 
bucolic  of  the  visitors,  the  400  specimen  roots  being  regarded  as  representing 

good  forms  and  heavy  tonnage  per  acre.  ......  »■»*♦... 

The  arrangements  of  the  show  left  little  to  desire  > Mr.  A.  right 9 

Landsend,  Chippenham,  officiated  as  hon.  sec. 
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FROM  OXFORD  TO  ABINGDON. 

A pressing  invitation  led  us  to  tnako  the  journey  from  Oxford  on  August 
12.  Tho  route  is  one  of  great  interest.  At  the  first  start  we  have  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  railway  station  and  its  appurtenances  occupy  a portion 
of  the  eite  of  tho  famous  Osney  Abbey,  founded  in  1129.  It  was  a 
magnificent  pile,  said  to  have  beeu  “ the  envy  of  all  other  religious  houses 
in  England,”  containing  a church  with  a variety  of  chapels,  twenty-four 
altars,  two  lofty  towers,  and  a grand  peal  of  bells,  the  latter  being  taken  to 
Christ  Church  College  (Cardinal  Wolsey’s  foundation)  at  the  dissolution  in 
1546.  No  trace  remains  of  the  structure,  save  a tine  doorway  standing  in  the 
boundary  wall  on  the  river’s  brink,  near  Worcester  College  ; Osney  being 
really  three  islands.  As  the  train  moves  slowly  out  of  the  station  we  glance  at 
the  square  embattled  towered  church  of  St.  Thomas-ye- Martyr,  founded  in 
1141,  by  the  canons  of  Osney,  its  low  situation  rendering  it  liable  to  flood,  it 
being  inundated  in  1774  for  one  week  to  the  depth  of  four  feet.  On  our  right 
is  the  cemetery  of  St.  Sepulchre,  where  the  stones  of  the  old  abbey  are  con- 
tinually being  turned  up.  We  are  now  crossing  the  Thames,  or  more  correctly 
the  Isis,  and  to  our  left  hand  the  populous  district  of  the  Friars  is  seen,  backed 
by  the  “distant spires  and  towers”  of  the  classic  city,  apparently  in  close  con- 
fusion ; while  following  the  river  a little  more  east,  the  extensive  gasworks 
form  a foreground.  The  works  are  extending  across  the  beautiful  river,  and 
an  immense  gas-holder  close  to  the  railway  is  now  approaching  completion. 
On  our  right  hand,  across  the  water-meadows,  we  descry  the  village  of  North 
Hincksey  (from  Hengesteigge,  a pathway  through  the  hill),  the  little  quaint 
church,  boasting  of  a Norman  doorway,  and  capitals  coloured  red,  and  an  Early 
Decorated  village  cross  in  the  centre  of  the  grass-grown  hillocks  in  “God’s 
acre  ” — where  “ the  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep.”  A few  more  strides  of 
the  “ iron  horse,”  and  we  come  into  full  view  of  South  Hincksey  village,  its 
church  nestling  amid  groups  of  elms,  the  square  tower  being  in  good  condition. 
This  village,  with  the  other  Hincksey,  was  given  to  the  Abbey  of  Abenden  in 
821,  by  Caedwalla.  Near  by  is  a rough  path  which  leads  over  the  hill  to  Chos- 
well  Farm,  an  old  religious  house — 

“ Where  there  be  much  to  hear,  but  little  to  see, 

A rigmarole,  long-drawn  historee  ; 

A chapter  quaint  it  well  may  bee, 

From  some  old  torn  apocryfee.” 

We  cannot  alight  to  hear  the  story,  as  we  are  speeding  past  the  suburb  of 
New  Hincksey  and  its  lake,  which  supplies  the  city  of  Oxford  with  a generally 
good  article,  but  which  will  soon  be  augmented  by  an  additional  supply  brought 
four  miles  north  of  the  city.  On  we  go,  and  in  the  distance,  on  our  left,  rise 
Shotover  Heights,  one  of  the  points  used  for  the  trigonometrical  survey  in  1791; 
the  hill,  geologically  speaking,  being  remarkable  for  the  renowned  Oxford 
ochre  and  a good  iron  ore  at  its  apex,  showing  the  varied  sands  of  Alum  Bay 
on  its  Oxford  side,  with  those  spherical  or  rounded  stones  (boulders)  called 
country  man’s  marbles,  and  emitting  a most  peculiar  yellow  pulp,  on  the  side 
of  the  Cowley  Moors.  On  that  side  nearest  Headington  stone  quarries  the 
bee  orchis  grows  in  abundance.  While  we  are  reciting  we  have  been  whirled 
along  in  view  of  the  village  of  Iffley — Gyftley,  a gift-meadow — spelt  in  about 
eighty  different  ways,  whose  small  Norman  church  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
purest  specimens  extant,  |and,  standing  on  the  edge  of  a steep  bank,  is  most 
conspicuous  ; not  less  so  is  the  quaint  watermill,  which  ie  quite  an  artist’s  idol. 
The  large  field  on  the  opposite  shore  nearest  the  railway  is  renowned  as  being 
prolific  in  dusky -purple  fritillaries.  We  notice  that  the  bosom  of  “the 
silvery,  winding  Thames  ” is  gay  with  small  craft  gliding  down  stream,  its 
occupants  “ on  pleasure  bent;”  further  down  we  observe  a house-boat,  drawn 
by  twohorses,  conveying  a party  of  youth  and  beauty  to  the  “grassy  slopes 
of  Nuneham.”  A slight  jerk  indicated  that  we  had  passed  the  points  at  the 
junction  of  the  Thame  Railway,  where,  on  our  right,  for  a mile  stretches  out 
Bagley  Wood,  with  its  forest  of  young  oaks  ; on  our  left,  the  village  of  Little- 
more  appears  to  join  the  Iffley  farmlands,  the  Oxon  County  Lunatic  Asylum 
rising  above  the  market  gardens  and  the  ornamental  buildings  of  the  pumping 
station  connected  with  the  Oxfrrd  sewage.  Here,  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries,  one  or  more  nunneries  flourished  ; and  at  the  sewage  farmhouse, 
called  the  Minchery,  traces  of  exquisite  Decorated  architecture  may  be  seen. 
Half  a-mile  further  on,  and  we  pass  Sandford-on-Thames,  with  its  noted 
hostel  for  lovers  of  the  piscatorial  art,  and  a large  paper-mill,  whose  circular 
chimney-shaft  leans  as  a miniature  tower  of  Pisa.  Far  back  in  the  village  is 
a restored  church,  the  porch  being  inscribed  : “ Mistress  Elisa  Isham  built  me 
in  the  year  of  Grace,  1652.” 

“ Thanks  to  thy  charitie,  religiose  Dame, 

Which  found  mee  old,  and  made  meenewe  againe.” 

Bump  ! We  have  stopped  at  Radley  Junction,  where  we  change  carriages, 
and  have  to  wait  a short  time  ere  “ we  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  our  way.” 
Radley  village  is  somewhat  noted,  having  a college  situate  in  its  midst ; it 
has  a park,  in  which  are  many  grand,  wide-spreading  oaks,  and  an  avenue  of 
sweet  chestnuts.  It  possesses  a neat  church  with  square  embattled  tower, 
its  register  dating  from  1559,  containing  the  names  of  several  of  Cromwell’d 
Ironsides.  On  one  side  of  the  church  is  a huge  willow  tree,  beneath  whose 
shade  a blacksmith  carries  on  his  craft — church,  tree,  and  shop  making  a 
pretty  subject  for  an  artist.  There  was  a church  here  as  early  as  the  twelfth 
century  closely  connected  with  the  Abbey  of  Abingdon.  Walking  to  the  south 
end  of  the  platform  at  Radlev  Station,  a grand  view  may  be  had  of  Nuneham 
House  (the  residence  of  E.  W.  Harcourt,  Ecq.),  Park,  and  Wood,  where  for  a 
mile  or  more  the  forest  of  elms  and  oaks  stretches  out  on  either  side  of  the 
stone-built  mansion,  terminating  at  the  point  where  the  railway  crosses  the 
Thames  on  its  way  to  Didcot.  All  who  are  privileged  to  visit  the  place  agree 
with  the  description  of  Horace  Walpole,  “ It  is  a park  in  which  are  scenes 
worthy  of  the  bold  pencil  of  Rubens,  or  to  be  lit  subjects  for  the  tranquil 
sunshine  of  Claude  de  Lorraine.”  The  beautiful  nature  of  the  ground,  the 
bold  spurs  thrust  forward  from  the  tableland  above  the  river,  the  giant  elms, 
tho  sturdy  oaks  that  cap  the  brow  of  these,  and  the  peaceful  meadows  below, 
with  some  white  sail  or  brightly-coloured  array  of  visitors  floating  down  the 
silver  Thames,  combine  to  make  this  an  attractive  locale  for  a day’s  outing. 
Already  we  observe  groups  of  visitors  on  the  hill  near  the  conduit,  and  we 
feel  somewhat  inclined  to  rush  across  tho  wheat  field  at  our  feet  and  cross  tho 
river  and  join  them  ; or,  what  would  be  more  congenial  to  our  taBte,  wend  our 
way  to  the  far-famed  gardens  of  thirty  acres,  and  admire  the  brilliant 
parterres,  the  foliagod  giants,  the  glorious  ailanthuses,  deodars,  picoas, 
magnolias,  tho  valleys  of  rhododendrons,  the  marvellous  hollies,  and  the  othor 
countless  beauties  of  the  place.  But  wo  refrain,  as  duty  is  a pleasure,  and  we 
resume  our  journey,  arriving  in  the  ancient  Berkshire  oentro  at  tho  hour  of 
noon. 


To  reach  the  showground  we  have  to  pass  beneath  an  archway  known  as  the 
abbey  gateway,  which  has  a poBtern  ; the  whole  in  excellent  preservation.  It 
forms  part  of  what  was  once  a prison.  The  abbey  was  founded  in  or  about 
G75,  but  not  on  this  Bpot ; somewhere  in  Bagley  Wood,  it  appears  to  be 
generally  thought  the  first  religious  house  was  raised  connected  with  the 
abbey,  and  from  thence  removed  at  a later  period.  All  around  the  neighbour- 
hood evidences  exist  of  the  extent  of  the  influence  and  possessions  of  the 
abbots.  Good  old  times  those  ! when  the  monks 

“ Sung  and  langhed,  and  the  rich  wine  quaffed, 

And  lived  on  the  daintiest  cheer.” 

Why  so  many  monastic  institutions  were  built  near  the  river  we  cannot  stay 
to  inquire,  but  Abingdon  and  Osney  Abbey  were  both  in  very  low  levels  near 
the  river’s  edge,  and  in  those  days  conveniently  situated  for  beef,  fish,  and  other 
good  things  of  this  world. 

Abingdon  is  an  ancient  town  of  much  historical  note.  Wealthy  by  the 
affluence  of  its  citizens,  religious  in  its  tone  from  the  earliest  times,  and  a 
royal  residence  upon  more  than  one  occasion,  as  well  as  being  the  natal-place 
of  men  of  mark,  it  has  attracted  more  than  a moderate  degree  of  notice.  Leland 
says,  Abbingdune,  i.e.,  Town  of  the  Abbey.  The  same  author,  referring  to 
the  large  manufacture  of  cloth  it;  those  days,  says:  “Abingdon  standith  by 

clothing,”  a truly  prophetic  remark,  seeing  that  for  the  past  half-century  the 
large  ready-made  clothes  factory  of  Messrs.  Hyde  and  Clarke,  who  employ 
many  hundreds  of  hands,  both  within  and  without  the  factory,  in  very  truth 
proves  that  “ it  standith  by  clothing.”  Time  would  fail  to  recount  all  that 
might  be  said  respecting  the  three  churches,  four  chapels,  market  house,  town 
hall,  corn  exchange,  hospitals,  almshouses,  the  bridge,  or  its  eminent  natives. 
Our  purpose  was  to  visit  the  horticultural  show,  held  in  the  pleasure  grounds 
of  the  Abbey  House,  by  permission  of  E.  J.  Trendell,  E?q.  These  spacious 
gardens  were  well  adapted  for  the  exhibition.  Amongst  the  attractions  is  a 
pile  of  ruins  formed  of  portions  of  the  old  abbey,  collected  and  arranged  so 
as  to  present  an  appearance  as  like  as  possible  the  original  structure.  W.  G. 


A WALK  FROM  OXFORD  TO  FARINGDON  FLOWER  SHOW, 

August  19. 

In  these  days  of  express  speed,  travellers  lose  much  of  the  impressive  beauty 
of  country  life,  which  they  pass  through  often  at  the  rate  of  a mile  a minute. 
In  the  good  (?)  old  ooaching  days  it  was  a relief  to  the  stiff,  dust-stained 
traveller  to  alight  at  a road-side  inn,  and,  while  stretching  his  legs,  and  per- 
chance partaking  of  a hasty  meal,  to  listen  to  the  legendary  stories  of  the 
neighbourhood  related  with  much  gusto  by  “ mine  host.”  The  localities  still 
exist,  and  the  scenery  remains  unchanged,  save  where  perhaps  the  snorting, 
puffing  locomotive  rushes  along  at  lightning  speed  with  its  trail  of  white ; dul- 
ness  taking  the  place  of  the  bustle  and  activity  displayed  at  wayside  hostels 
where  horses  were  changed.  The  chief  passengers  nowadays  are  bicyclists 
and  tricyclists  speeding  on  at  a goodly  pace  from  town  to  town,  rarely 
patronising  the  village  inn,  unless  too  tired  to  proceed.  But  while  everything 
else  seems  changed,  these  rural  districts  possess  real  pleasures  in  consequence 
of  their  being  situate  “ far  from  the  madding  crowd.” 

To  describe  a few  spots  in  North  Berks  which  have  more  or  less  of  historic 
fame  is  the  purport  of  these  notes,  made  while  doing  the  journey  “ by  road  ” 
on  our  way  to  the  above  show.  To  accomplish  the  journey  it  was  necessary 
to  be  up  early  in  the  morning.  Leaving  Oxford  city  by  the  western  entrance, 
or  Seven  Bridge  Road,  we  pass  through  the  suburb  of  Osney,  over  a series  of 
stone  bridges  which  span  the  Isis  and  its  branches  that  intersect  the  water- 
meadows.  On  our  left  hand,  at  the  foot  of  Hincksey  hills,  stands  the  old  Nor- 
man church  at  North  Hincksey  (founded  in  821),  with  its  partially-decayed 
decorated  cross  in  the  graveyard.  To  our  right  is  Seacourt,  or  Seaworth,  a 
camp  or  chapelry  in  952,  raised  to  a village  in  1089,  later  a small  town,  at  one 
period  containing  twenty  inns,  being  a place  of  resort  for  pilgrims  who  used 
the  waters  of  St.  Margaret’s  Well,  at  Binsey,  one  mile  due  north,  to  cure 
blindness.  The  only  vestige  of  either  camp,  village,  or  town  now  remaining  is  the 
foundation  of  a wall  running  near  to  the  boundary  of  Wytham  Abbey  Estate. 
Left  of  Seacourt  is  New  Botley,  a village  of  modem  cottages,  forming  two  neat 
uniform  streets,  with  a line  of  houses  facing  the  “Seven  Bridge  Road.” 
Arriving  at  the  seventh  bridge,  at  Botley,  we  note  an  ancient  corn-mill  and 
bakery,  so  low  that  an  ordinary  person  would  have  to  stoop  under  the  thatched 
eaves  in  order  to  gain  admission.  The  name  Botley  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  hot,  or  fine,  as  “ certain  men  of  Seacourt  broke  illegally  through  the 
water  with  great  daring  ; and  suffered  a heavy  fine.”  This  event  occurred  in 
the  time  of  King  Rufus.  Beyond  this  the  village  has  no  historic  lore.  In  the 
centre  of  the  village  the  road  abruptly  turns  off  northward  to  Wytham,  “an 
abode  among  the  withies.”  This  village  is  distant  about  one  mile  and  a half, 
and  oontaiDs  many  proofs  of  the  old  abbey  founded  here  about  680,  Abingdon, 
Cumnor,  and  other  places  being  practically  part  and  parcel  of  one  foundation. 
Lord  Abingdon  owns  the  estate,  his  palatial  mansion,  known  as  The  Abbey, 
being  located  in  the  midst  of  a forest  of  oaks,  on  a gentle  elevation  command- 
ing extensive  views  south  and  eastward,  and  boasts  of  fine  lawns,  flower-beds, 
rosery,  and  large  kitchen  garden.  The  villagers  have  comfortable  houses,  with 
extensive  gardens  attached,  in  which  strawberries  are  largely  cultivated. 

Proceeding  on  our  way,  aod  leaving  Botley  some  half-mile  behind  us,  we 
come  to  the  junction  of  the  Bath  Road  with  the  road  leading  to  Cumnor 
village.  The  morning  6Un  shines  forth  with  power,  and  the  ascent  proves  a 
bit  tedious,  so,  halting  half  way  up,  we  pause,  and  take  in  the  graud  panoramic 
view  Bpread  out  like  a map  before  us.  To  the  right  we  trace  the  Bath  Road 
skirted  with  tho  hamlet  of  Dean  Court  (Dane’s  Court)  and  the  stud  stables  at 
Tilbury  Farm,  while  on  the  rising  ground  the  solitary  oak  on  Beacon  Hill, 
with  the  rounded  knoll  beyond,  indicates  tho  boundary  of  Wytham  Wood,  near 
to  tho  town  of  Ensham,  formerly  (about  600)  a stronghold  of  the  West  Saxons. 
In  front,  tho  apex  of  the  hill  we  are  climbing,  Cumnor  Hurst,  stands  boldly 
prominent,  its  small  clump  of  fir  trees  appearing  fewer  than  they  did  forty 
years  back  ; while  to  our  left,  in  all  its  summer  quietude,  lies  tho  olassio  city. 
Reaohing  tho  top  wo  pass  Lord  Abingdon’s  timber  and  brick  works  at 
Chawley,  an  industry  which  has  given  an  employment  to  the  villages  round, 
and  also  supplies  Oxon  with  garden  llowor-pots.  It  is  still  early  morn  when 
we  pass  through  Cumnor,  and  remember  that  Ina,  King  of  Wessex,  granted,  in 
or  about  700,  five  thousand  acres  of  land  in  this  parish  to  Abingdon  Abbey  ; 
that  hore  the  tragio  event  occurred  in  which  Earl  Dudley,  Antony  Forster, 
and  Amy  Rohsart  figure  so  conspicuously  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  “ Kenilworth  ; 
and  that,  although  Cumnor  Hall  has  boon  levellod  so  as  not  " to  leave  ono 
stone  on  tho  other,”  yet  the  flue  old  church  (part  Transition  Norman  and  part 
Early  English)  is  worth  a visit,  its  register  dating  from  1504.  A noted  inn, 
yclept  “ Tho  Boar  and  Ragged  Staff,”  has  been  removed  lowor  down  tho 
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village;  still  mine  host  holds  out  equal  inducements  to  travellers  “ to  wet  a 
cup”  in  passing.  To  tho  right  hand  a horse  road  takes  you  along  a pleasant 
road  through  grans  lands,  down  a slope  to  Bablookhytho  Ferry,  reforrod  to  by 
Matthew  Arnold  thus : 

“ Thee  nt  the  forry,  Oxford  ridors  blythe, 

Returning  homo  on  Hnmrnor  nights  have  mot, 

Crossing  tho  stripling  Thamos  at  Bablookhythe.’’ 

Had  timo  permitted  we  would  have  mado  a detour,  and,  crossing  by  the 
forry  boat,  walked  the  one  mile  farther  in  order  to  visit  Stauton  Harcourt, 
with  its  large  share  of  antiquarian  stores,  including  tho  remains  of  an  ancient 
mansion,  with  a tower  of  ohambers  (one  where  Pope  is  said  to  have  studied), 
a curious  eight-walled  kitchen  without  a chimney,  a gatehouse,  and  the 
church  with  its  ante  chapel,  wherein 

"Twenty  of  Haroourt’s  barons  bold 
Lie  buried  in  that  proud  ohappello.’’ 

Half  a mile  south-west  of  this  pile  there  are  a number  of  monumental  stones 
oalled  the  “ Devil’s  Coits,”  said  to  commemorate  a battle  between  the  British 
and  Saxons  in  614.  The  soil  hereabouts  is  gravel  on  rock. 

Time  presses,  and  we  are  moving  on  toward  Besselsleigh,  one  and  a half 
miles  from  Cumnor,  an  ancient  village  connected  with  the  Abbey  of  Abingdon 
as  early  as  687-  The  parish  contains  about  900  acres  of  sandy  loam,  with 
subsoil  sand.  There  is  a handsome  modern  mansion  in  the  Tudor  style  ; the 
church,  a neat  structure  in  the  Third  Pointed  style,  contains  a brass  dated 
1335  ; the  register  dating  from  153S.  Prom  here  to  the  next  village  is  one 
and  a half  miles,  Tubney,  with  its  grand  giant  elm  at  the  junction  of  the 
Oxford  and  Abingdon  main  roads,  its  dense  wood,  and  its  pretty  Gothic 
church,  simple  yet  graceful.  At  Tubney  Warren  farmhouse  there  are  some 
ancient  and  beautiful  specimens  of  tapestry.  Taking  the  westerly  of  the  two 
roads,  after  another  mile’s  walk,  and  we  arrive  at  Tyfield,  or  Tyhide,  granted 
by  King  Edwy  to  Althenoth  in  956.  The  church  is  a neat  Middle  and  Third 
Pointed  editice,  with  a modern  tower,  the  register  dating  from  1587.  Still 
westward,  and  a stage  of  one  and  a half  miles  brings  us  to  Kingston  Bagpuze, 
the  gift  of  William  the  Norman.  We  soon  pass  through  Little  London,  a 
hamlet  of  Longworth,  lying  south  of  the  parish,  and  here  still  remains  one  of 
the  inns  on  the  wayside,  yclept  “ The  Waggon  and  Horses,”  where  the  coaches 
used  to  pull  up  to  change  teams.  Had  it  been  convenient,  we  would  fain  have 
broken  off  at  this  point  in  order  to  visit  the  celebrated  rose  farm  of  Mr.  Geo. 
Piince,  and  probably  have  wandered  as  far  as  Longworth  church,  so  rich  in 
curious  epitaphs,  the  structure  itself  possessing  many  points  of  interest,  con- 
taining portions  of  Transition  Norman,  Early  English,  Decorated,  and 
Perpendicular  styles  of  architecture,  while  from  the  elevated  nature  of  the 
ground  a grand  view  of  the  Berks  valley  and  the  Thames  basin  is  gained. 

Continuing  our  course  due  west,  we  next  come  to  Pusey,  the  chief  residence 
being  Pusey  House,  which  boasts  of  large,  well-kept  gardens.  The  pretty 
church  is  of  Classical  Gothic,  the  register  dating  from  1661.  Pusey  Firs  con- 
sists of  a dense  growth  of  tall  firs  and  beeches,  through  whioh  the  road  passes 
for  three-quarters  of  a mile,  gloomy  in  the  extreme  in  winter,  cool  and  shady 
in  the  summer  months.  About  half  way  through  stands  an  old  road-side  inn 
with  double  bays,  now  used  as  a farm  or  keeper’s  lodge ; and  to  an  artist  this 
piece  of  the  old  Bath  road  would  afford  more  than  one  subject  for  his  brush 
and  pencil.  Clear  of  the  wood,  and  we  soon  reach  Buckland  Park,  the  seat  of 
Sir  W.  Throckmorton,  Bart.  The  mansion,  which  lies  back  from  the  road, 
is  in  the  Italian  style,  having  a centre  and  two  wings,  each  terminating  with 
an  octagonal  building.  Near  the  mansion,  and  around,  are  many  gigantic 
elms,  cedars,  sweet  chestnuts,  oaks,  and  beeches,  the  front  lawn  having  a fine 
avenue  of  deodars  planted  to  define  the  exact  area  of  the  Great  Eastern  steam- 
ship. Behind  the  mansion  there  is  a deer  park  of  130  acres.  The  kitchen 
gardens,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  James  Gough,  are  extensive  and  well  kept. 
Yet  a mile  farther,  and  we  pass  Carswell  House,  the  seat  of  T.  H.  Southby, 
Esq.  The  mansion  is  of  Tudor  design,  and  there  are  well-appointed  gardens  ; 
while  still  further  on  we  come  to  the  newer  erection  known  as  Barcote  House, 
the  residence  of  XV.  West,  Esq.,  whose  premises  and  gardens  are  worthy 
of  inspection.  We  soon  reach  Littleworth,  a quiet,  snug  village.  It  has  a 
churcb  in  the  Early  English  style,  the  chief  residences  in  the  neighbourhood 
being  Kitemore  House  and  Wadley  House,  from  which  grand  panoramic  views 
of  the  W hite  Horse  country  may  be  had,  as  also  the  extensive  landscape 
stretching  from  Bampton  on  the  east  to  Buscot  Park  in  the  west,  the  distant 
Cotswold  Hills  facing  you. 

Leaving  the  main  road,  we  take  the  path  through  the  fields,  and  we  come 
right  to  the  flower  show,  where  we  arrived  just  before  the  judges  had  finished 
their  duties  for  the  day.  The  exhibition  was  held  in  the  grounds  of  George 
F.  Crowdy,  Esq.,  being  a portion  of  the  ancient  Faringdon  Park.  A large 
marquee  was  allotted  to  each  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  show,  there  being 
twelve  exhibitors  in  the  “open”  division,  thirty-nine  in  the  “amateurs,” 
and  twenty-six  cottagers,  whose  products  were  rather  crowded.  Twenty-two 
villages  and  hamlets  contributed  to  the  display,  which  was  one  of  the  largest 
produced  by  the  Faringdon  Horticultural  Society. 

Plants. — Of  these,  in  the  open  division,  there  were  three  very  effective 
groups  of  about  eighty  or  one  hundred  half-specimens  in  each.  The  groups 
formed  solid  pyramids,  and  consisted  of  popular  greenhouse  plants.  The 
premier  award  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  Meads,  gardener  to  Viscount  Bar- 
rington, Beckett  Park,  Shrivenham,  his  group  having  some  specimen  valottas 
of  much  beauty  ; the  second  prizs  was  awarded  to  W.  West,  Esq.,  Barcote 
House,  for  a group  which  included  fine  crotons  and  pandanads  and  a splendid 
Nepenthes  Masteriana,  furnished  with  thirty  pitchers.  This  exhibitor  also 
received  an  extra  prize  for  three  fine  groups  of  thirty  plants  each,  in  each  of 
which  were  a couple  of  specimens  of  Araucaria  excelsa,  and  some  noble  plants 
of  the  white  eucharis.  For  twelve  stove  and  greenhouse  XV.  West,  Esq  , was 
awarded  first  for  a fine  level  lot  of  full-sized  specimens,  comprising  Caladium 
Chantini,  C.  Wighti,  Dracaena  Baptisti,  D.  Lindeni,  Latania  borbonica, 
Pandanus  Veitchi,  Alocasia  metallica,  Asparagus  verticillat),  Eucharis 
Amazonica,  furnished  with  nearly  one  hundred  blossom?,  Seaforthia  elegans, 
and  Begonia  Weltoniensis  ; Mr.  Meads  second,  with  foliage  plants  only. 
Zonal  geraniums  were  represented  by  two  collections  of  twelve  each,  Mr.  S. 
Haines,  gardener  to  Earl  Radnor,  Coleshill,  first  with  plants  dwarf  and  fully 
flowered  ; W.  West,  Esq.,  second  with  stouter,  vigorous-growing  specimens, 
the  best  being  R >v.  Brymer,  Madame  Thiabaut,  Vesuvius,  Placida,  Guillion 
Mangelli,  Henry  Jacoby,  Lord  Raglan,  Mr.  H.  Cannell,  and  Hermione.  The 
coleus  were  good  plants,  but  there  was  no  competition,  the  card  going  to  Mr. 
Arthur  Brown,  Pusey  Gardens,  for  six  well-coloured  convex  bushes.  There 
was  only  one  exhibit  of  six  begonias,  and  these  under  the  average  exhibition 
quality  as  seen  at  many  shows.  Mr.  R.  Tucker  was  the  exhibitor,  he  also 
taking  the  premie ' for  fuchsias  with  fairly  good  specimens  of  Lord  Beacons- 
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fiold,  Mrs.  H.  Cannell,  Grand  Dachess  Mario,  Mrs.  Marshall,  Gustavo  Dor<5, 
and  Monarch.  Exotic  fernB  made  a good  addition  to  tho  plant  classes,  Mr. 
W.  Wost  staging  tho  bost  six,  including  Adiantum  Farleyense,  A.  concinnum 
latum,  A.  concinnum,  A.  cuneatum,  Nephrolepsis  davallioides,  N.  furcans,  and 
Miorolepia  hirta  cristata.  Balsams  were  poor,  but  the  cockscombs  fully  main- 
tained the  general  excellence  displayed  at  this  show.  Mr.  W.  Lodge, 
Compton  Gardens,  was  placed  first,  and  Mr.  S.  Haines  second,  the  majority 
of  the  combs  measuring  twenty-five  inches  from  tip  to  tip,  and  full  ten  inches 
across  ; the  amateurs  being  unusually  strong  with  fuchsias,  exotic  ferns, 
geraniums,  ooleus,  and  general  greenhouse  subjects. 

Cut  Blooms  were  sparingly  contributed  to  tho  open  class.  True  there 
were  a few  roses,  small,  and  many  fully  expanded,  butonly  one  lot  of  twenty- 
four  was  staged  in  a suitable  form.  Mr.  A.  Brown  was  first  with  good 
blooms.  Some  of  the  dahlias  were  fair,  but  as  a collection  unlevel,  the 
best  blooms  being  Princess,  Letty  Coles,  Acme  of  Perfection,  Miss 
Rudd,  Cremorne,  Mabel  Keynes,  James  O’Brien,  John  Sladden,  Aristides, 
Goldfinder,  Chang,  Prince  of  Denmark,  Mrs.  Dodds,  and  Fanny  Sturt. 
Mr.  W.  Lodge  was  the  exhibitor.  Hand  bouquets  were  but  few,  yet  taste- 
ful ; the  collections  of  peronnials  being  very  choice,  but  in  bunches  too  small 
to  be  effective.  Mr.  T.  Freed,  East  Hendred,  was  first,  and  Mr.  A.  Brown 
second.  French  asters  were  of  good  average  quality,  Messrs.  Meads  and  XV. 
Keep,  Faringdon,  taking  the  cards.  In  the  amateurs’  classes  the  roses  were 
somewhat  better  for  size  and  general  contour  than  in  the  first  division,  the 
best  box,  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Habgood,  containing  fresh  blooms ; Mr.  J.  P. 
Lockwood  was  second. 

Fruit  was  decidedly  superior.  The  black  grapes  from  Mr.  T.  Freed  and 
Mr.  S.  Haines  were  very  fine.  Mr.  J.  Gough,  Buckland  Park  Gardens,  had 
the  best  melon  (a  good  fruit  of  Hero  of  Lockinge)  ; Mr.  W.  Keep  was 
second  with  the  same  variety.  The  single  dishes  were  of  great  excellence, 
the  plums,  apricots,  cherries  being  fully  ripe,  and  of  good  average  quality. 
The  collections  of  six  dishes  were  superior  even  for  this  neighbourhood  of 
large  gardens. 

Vegetables. — In  the  first  division  the  class  for  collections  of  nine  kinds 
produced  four  competitors,  very  unequally  matched  in  point  of  quantity,  the 
two  winning  sets  being  much  more  bulky  than  those  not  placed,  the  terms  of 
the  schedule  leaving  it  an  open  question  how  many  heads  of  cauliflowers,  &c., 
form  a dish.  Mr.  S.  Haines  was  a good  first,  his  Autumn  Giant  cauliflowers 
and  his  onions  were  simply  superb,  and  carried  him  a few  points  ,•  otherwise 
his  Girtford  Giant  beans  were  a few  points  to  the  bad  as  compared  with  two 
other  lots  of  runner  beans.  Mr.  A.  Brown  was  second,  his  best  dish  was  that 
of  Snowdrop  potato.  Mr.  J.  Gough  would  have  run  hard  for  first  place  had 
he.  staged  a large  bulk,  as  his  cauliflowers,  cucumbers,  peas,  runner  beans, 
onions,  and  potatoes  were  splendid  examples.  Amateurs  did  well  in  the 
vegetable  classes,  all  kinds  of  roots  being  excellent,  while  the  cottagers  were 
in  some  points  ahead  of  the  second  division.  The  competition  in  the  classes 
for  collections  brought  out  the  abilities  of  the  cultivators,  the  productions  in 
the  class  for  six  dishes  being  of  the  highest  standard . In  the  first  prize  collection 
for  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons’  special  we  noticed  a grand  lot  of  Royal  Norfolk 
Russet  potato,  the  only  exhibit  of  that  variety  in  the  show.  In  the  class  for 
three  dishes  of  potatoes  Mr.  0.  A.  Clack,  Uffiogton,  had  the  premier  card  for 
handsome  and  large  examples  of  Sutton’s  Prizetaker,  Sutton’s  Seedling,  and 
Reading  Russet;  Mr.  W.  Cooper,  Shrivenham,  second. 


ROYAL  NORTHERN  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ABERDEEN. 

The  autumn  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Northern  Horticultural  Society  will 
be  held  in  the  Music  Hall  Buildings,  Aberdeen,  on  Friday  and  Saturday, 
September  10  and  11.  There  are  165  classes,  with  three  awards  in  each, 
making  500  prizes  for  competition.  These  classes  are  divided  into  four  divi- 
sions— professional  gardeners,  nurserymen,  amateurs,  and  working  classes. 
The  exhibits  are  to  comprise  four  varieties — namely,  pot  plants,  cut  flowers, 
fruit,  and  vegetables.  The  opening  ceremony  will  take  place  on  Friday, 
September  10,  at  noon,  when  Lord  Provost  Matthews  will  preside.  As  usual, 
there  will  be  a musical  promenade,  Mr.  Fraser’s  fine  band  supplying  the 
music.  Entries  close  on  September  6.  Notwithstanding  the  backward  state 
of  the  season,  it  is  fully  expected  there  will  be  a large  number  of  exhibits. 


LAUNCESTON  AND  DISTRICT  COTTAGE  GARDEN  SOCIETY. 

This  society  recently  held  its  forty-second  annual  exhibition  in  the  large 
and  commodious  Market  Hall,  which,  as  usual,  was  tastefully  decorated  with 
evergreens.  Before  going  into  the  merits  of  the  show  a few  lines  is  due  to 
the  town  itself,  for  Launceston  is  a place  cf  great  historical  importance. 
There  is  the  remains  of  its  old  castle,  no  doubt  built  by  the  ancient  Britons. 
There  is  a lot  told  you  about  King  Arthur  and  the  Round  Table  in  connection 
with  the  castle.  No  doubt  he  was  often  there,  but  more  likely  most  of  his 
time  was  spent  at  Tintagal,  on  the  north  of  the  county.  At  this  long  lapse 
of  time  one  is  scarcely  certain  what  took  place.  It  is  very  much  like  the 
history  of  his  death,  which  is  said  happened  in  the  thick  of  a great  battle, 
where  the  hill  ran  down  with  blood  and  stained  the  water  of  the  river  at  the 
foot.  This  was  said  took  place  at  Camelford,  but  as  a similar  story  is  told 
about  Horrakbridge,  about  fourteen  miles  distant  from  Launceston,  of,course 
the  reader  can  believe  what  tale  he  likes  ; but  one  thing  is  certain,  that  the 
castle  must  have  been  a place  of  great  size  and  importance  long  before  King 
Arthur  was  born,  and  still  it  leaves  its  impression  on  the  beholder,  and  the 
place  is  kept  in  capital  condition.  The  old  walls  are  preserved,  and  the 
grounds  around  the  same  are  beautifully  laid  out  with  shrubs  and  flowers. 
The  climate  being  mild  shrubs  grow  very  compact,  and  such  plants  as  escal- 
lonias,  veronicas,  &3.,  are  one  mass  of  bloom.  On  the  occasion  referred  to 
there  were  several  visitors  to  the  town,  for  the  castle  and  flower  show  com- 
bined formed  a great  attraction,  and  it  is  some  pleasure  to  record  the  fact  that 
I met  with  several  of  our  Colonial  visitors  who  had  come  to  enjoy  the  scenery 
around  Launceston.  As  regards  the  show  itself  it  was  in  every  way  a great 
succesp,  equalling,  if  not  rivalling,  any  of  its  predecessors. 

Vegetables. — On  this  occasion  vegetables  formed  one  of  the  great  features 
of  the  show.  There  were  over  four  hundred  entries,  and  the  various  classes 
numbered  about  one  hundred  and  sixty,  the  competition  in  some  being  very 
keen  and  spirited.  Carrots,  parsnips,  lettuce,  scarlet  runner  and  French 
beans  were  very  good  ; potatoes,  onions,  cabbages,  leeks,  celery,  and  Scotch 
kale  were  perfection  itself,  the  first  being  remarkably  fine,  clean,  and  quite 
free  from  disease.  The  principal  prizetakers  were  : Messrs.  \V.  Eliicott,  W . 
Burnes,  F.  Blake,  H.  Bartlett,  T.  Sleep,  J.  Reed,  J.  Werring,  A.  Hepper, 
W.  Crossman,  J.  Burgoyne,  Thomas  Ball,  R.  Petheck,  W.  Lugg,  H.  Jasper, 
and  W.  Heard.  Those  mentioned  were  mostly  exhibitors  of  potatoes,  and  all 
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first  prize  men,  but  the  same  names  occur  again  and  again  in  other  classes  ; 
W.  Lugg,  as  in  former  years,  particularly  distinguishing  himself. 

FituiT. — The  fruit  was  fairly  plentiful,  and  very  good  in  the  cottagers’ 
class,  the  apples  being  very  large  and  fine.  Messrs.  Masters,  J.  Brown,  and 

J.  Burgoyne  came  out  well. 

Flowers. — The  cottagers  made  a very  good  display  of  both  pot  plants  and 
cut  blooms.  Fuchsias,  geraniums,  asters,  and  coleus  were  very  line.  The  cut 
ilowers  were  also  very  clean  and  nicely  set  up.  The  prizetakers  were  Messrs. 

K.  Symons  and  M.  Werring. 

Wild  dowers  were,  as  usual,  extensively  shown.  There  were  in  all  eight 
prizes  offered,  and  the  little  hands  had  quite  enough  to  do — and  they  did  it 
well,  for  there  was  a greater  improvement  in  tasteful  arrangement  than  has 
been  seen  in  former  years. 

Gentlemen  Gardeners’  Section. — In  this  division  prizes  were  offered 
for  collections  of  vegetables  and  fruit,  also  for  cut  flowers,  and  best  brace  of 
cucumbers.  The  result  was  that  Mr.  Mounsden,  The  Gardens,  Lifton  Park, 
was  first  for  the  collection  of  vegetables,  Mr.  Walke  being  a good  second, 
and  Mr.  Connett  third.  For  fruit  Mr.  Mounsden  was  again  first  with  a capital 
lot,  and  Mr.  Walke  again  second  with  a nice  collection.  For  cut  dowers  Mr. 
Walke  was  first ; Mr.  Connett  second.  The  cucumbers  were  very  good, 
especially  the  first  prize  brace  from  Mr.  Walke  ; second,  Mr.  Creeper. 

The  trade  was  represented  by  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince,  and  Co.,  of 
Exeter,  who  sent  several  boxes  of  cut  blooms,  consisting  of  dahlias,  asters, 
begonias,  and  other  good  things,  which  made  a capital  display,  greatly  to  the 
credit  of  the  firm.  Mr.  Serpell,  of  Plymduth,  had  a nice  lot  of  cut  blooms, 
amongst  which  were  some  good  stove  and  greenhouse  flowers.  Mr.  Lea,  of 
Northill,  staged  a very  nice  lot  of  plants  in  pots,  also  cut  flowers,  which  were 
much  admired  by  the  visitors.  Great  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Mounsden  for  the 
grand  lot  of  specimen  plants  staged  by  him,  not  for  competition.  It  contained 
all  that  was  good  in  the  way  of  foliage  and  flowering  plants.  The  best  thanks 
of  all  well-wishers  of  the  society  is  due  to  the  painstaking  committee,  ably 
led  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Geake,  as  well  as  to  the  hard-working  secretaries,  Mr.  G. 
Graham  White  and  Mr.  Wise,  who  all  pulled  together  to  make  the  show  a 
success,  which  it  was  in  every  way.  John  Burley. 

Hereford  Road  Nursery,  Bayswater,  W. 


BATH  FLOWER  SHOW,  September  1 and  2. 

The  autumn  exhibition  of  the  Bath  Floral  Fete  Committee  was  held  in  the 
Sydney  Gardens  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  last,  and,  favoured  by  fine 
weather,  proved  a brilliant  success.  There  was,  as  usual,  a very  keen  com- 
petition in  the  whole  of  the  hundred  classes  provided  in  the  schedule,  and  five 
huge  tents  were  required  for  the  accommodation  of  the  various  productions 
which  were  of  remarkably  high  quality  throughout.  Stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  in  bloom  and  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  leafage  were  sur- 
prisingly good,  but  the  great  feature  in  the  plant  division  was  that  formed  by 
the  fuchsias,  which  were  contributed  in  immense  numbers,  and  the  specimens 
were  so  large  and  splendidly  flowered  as  to  surprise  not  a few  of  the 
visitors.  There  was  an  immense  display  of  fruit  and  cut  flowers,  and 
vegetables  were  abundant  and  good.  In  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday  Mr.  Shirley 
Hibherd  gave  a lecture  on  “Mistakes  in  Gardening,”  before  a large  audience. 

Fuchsias  were  so  strongly  represented  as  to  form  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  attractive  of  the  many  good  features  of  the  exhibition,  and  fully 
justified  their  having  the  first  place  in  the  schedule.  There  were  five  classes, 
and  in  that  for  nine  Mr,  J.  Lye,  gardener  to  the  Hod.  Mrs.  Hay,  Clyffe  Hall, 
Market  Lavington,  who  is  so  well  known  as  a raiser  of  these  flowers,  occupied 
the  post  of  honour.  The  specimens,  which  were  trained  in  pyramidal  form,  were 
about  nine  feet  high,  and  densely  furnished  with  foliage  and  flowers  from 
the  apex  to  the  base,  the  lower  shoots  completely  hiding  the  pots.  The 
varieties  staged  by  Mr.  Lye  comprised  Final,  Emily  Bright,  Lye’s  Favourite, 
Floribunda,  Benjamin  Pearson,  Henry  Brook,  Pink  Perfection,  Thomas  King, 
and  Doel's  Favourite,  all  of  which  are  of  a high  degree  of  excellence  in  their 
several  lines  of  colour.  Mr.  George  Tucker,  gardener  to  Major  Clarke,  was  a 
close  second  with  large,  splendidly-developed  specimens,  chief  amongst  them 
being  those  of  Miss  Lucy  Finnis,  Doel’s  Favourite,  and  Charming.  Mr.  G. 
Snell  was  third  with  excellent  examples,  that  of  Arabella  being  particularly 
good.  There  was  a very  spirited  contest  in  the  class  for  six,  and  at  the  head 
of  the  competitors  was  Mr.  J.  Riddick,  whose  specimens  ranged  from  six  to 
seven  feet  in  height,  and  were  perfect  in  developmment.  The  varieties  com- 
prised Bountiful,  Thomas  King,  and  Arabella.  Mr.  A.  W.  Southward  was  a 
capital  second.  In  competition  for  the  prizes  for  four  Mr.  A.  Hawkins  occu- 
pied the  first  place  with  superb  specimens,  and  Mr.  Lye  was  a very  close 
second.  In  the  two  classes  for  single  specimens  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Lye,  and 
Mr.  Tucker  were  the  principal  prizetakers. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  in  Bloom  were  remarkably  good  for 
the  beginning  of  September,  and  formed  a large  and  highly-attractive  feature, 
In  the  great  class  for  twelve  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  was  first  with  a 
collection  comprising  large  superbly-flowered  specimens  of  Erica  Marnockiana, 
E.  Aitoniana  Turnbulli,  Lapageria  alba,  Phconocoma  prolifera  Barnesi, 
Allamanda  graudiflora,  A.  nobilis,  A.  Hendersoni,  Clerodendron  Balfouriana, 
Bougainvillea  glabra,  Anthurium  Andreanum,  Ixori  regina,  and  J.  Duffi,  the 
last  mentioned  being  the  most  conspicuous  specimen  in  the  collection  ; Mr. 
W.  Long,  gardener  to  C.  Gardiner,  Esq.,  Brislington,  was  second  with  a 
collection  in  which  the  ixoras  were  particularly  good  ; and  Mr.  J.  F.  Mould, 
Pewsey,  was  third.  The  awards  in  the  class  for  six  were  made  in  favour  of 
Mr.  J.  Mould,  gardener  to  E.  Bryant,  Esq.,  Mr.  Tucker,  and  Mr.  W.  C. 
Drummond,  all  of  whom  had  excellent  collections.  For  a single  specimen 
greenhouse  plant  Mr.  Cypher  was  first  with  a good  phoonoooma,  and  Mr. 
Tucker  second  with  a nicely-flowered  Btatice. 

Ornamental-leaved  Plants  were  not  less  satisfactory  than  the  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  grown  for  their  flowers.  In  the  great  class  for  twelve  Mr. 
Cypher  occupied  the  post  of  honour  with  a collection  in  which  were  large  and 
splendidly-coloured  specimens  of  the  following  crotons  : Prince  of  Wales, 
Majesticus,  Interruptus  aureas,  an  effectively-coloured  form  with  narrow 
foliage,  Queen  Victoria,  and  Johannis  ; Mr.  J.  F.  Mould  seeond  with  a collec- 
tion in  which  occurred  a fine  specimen  of  the  brightly-coloured  Croton  Queen 
Victoria.  The  premier  award  in  the  class  for  a single  specimen  was  made  in 
favour  of  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  who  had  Cordyline  indivisa. 

Orchids  were  comparatively  few  in  number,  but  those  staged  were 
exceptionally  good,  and  proved  immensely  attractive.  The  first  place  in  the 
class  provided  for  these  plants  was  occupied  by  Mr.  J.  Cypher  with  very  lino 
specimens  of  Odontoglossum  grande,  Cattloya  speciosa,  C.  Gaakelliana,  C. 
Dowiana,  Haccolabiuin  Blumoi,  and  Dendrobium  bigibbum,  the  last-mentioned 
being  roinarkably  good;  Messrs.  Heath  and  Son,  Cheltenham,  were  socond 


with  a good  collection,  containing  a large,  well-flowered  specimen  of  Sacco 
labium  Blumei. 

Ferns  were  staged  in  considerable  numbers,  and  the  collections  generally 
were  remarkably  good.  In  the  class  for  nine  exotic  species  Mr.  T.  Truckle, 
gardener  to  T.  Carr,  Esq.,  was  first  with  large  and  fresh  specimens  ; and  Mr. 
W.  C.  Drummond  and  Mr.  W.  Dobson  were  second  and  third  respectively. 
For  fifteen  the  prizetakers  were  Mr.  J.  Coke,  gardener  to  A.  P.  Stancombe, 
Esq.,  Mr.  J.  Mould, _and  Mr.  Tucker.  In  the  corresponding  classes  for  fifteen 
British  ferns  Mr.  A.  T.  Hall  and  Mr.  E.  Hall  were  first  aud  Becond  respec- 
tively with  good  specimens,  of  which  the  scolopendriuins  were  the  most 
noteworthy. 

Soft-wooded  Plants  in  bloom  were  more  or  less  good,  and  contributed 
much  to  the  attractions  of  the  exhibition.  Zonal  pelargoniums  were  of  a high 
degree  of  excellence,  and  the  specimens  with  which  Mr.  Tucker  occupied  the 
first  place  in  the  class  for  six  were  exceptionally  well  finished.  Mr.  Riddick, 
who  was  second,  also  had  a good  collection.  Lilies  were  well  shown  by  Mr. 
A.  Walters,  Bath,  and  Messrs.  G.  Cooling  and  Son,  Bath  ; begonias  by  Mr.  J. 
Dyer,  Mr.  W.  Guigell,  and  Mr.  Durbin;  petunias  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Sonthardand 
Mr.  Durbin  ; verbenas  by  Mr.  W.  Mattock ; cockscombs  by  Mr.  J.  Weston, 
Mr.  W.  Mattock,  and  Mr.  J.  Coke  ; and  balsams  by  Mr.  W.  Mattock. 

Fruit  was  so  plentiful  and  good  as  to  constitute  a feature  of  great  import- 
ance. In  competition  for  the  liberal  prizes  for  eight  kinds,  Mr.  W.  Nash, 
gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  Badminton,  was  first  with  superb  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  and  Alicante  grapes,  excellent  Bellegarde  peaches  and  Elruge 
nectarines,  and  good  Washington  plums,  Hemskirke  apricots,  and  Brown 
Turkey  figs;  Mr.  Pratt,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Bath,  Longleat,  War- 
minster, was  second  with  a collection  in  which  the  Black  Hamburgh  and 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  grapes  were  especially  good  ; Mr.  A.  Miller,  gardener  to 
W.  H.  Long,  Esq.,  M.P.,  was  third  with  an  excellent  collection.  There  was 
a very  severe  competition  in  the  class  for  a collection  of  grapes,  to  comprise 
eight  bunches  in  not  less  than  four  varieties,  and  the  post  of  honour  was 
occupied  by  Mr.  Taylor,  gardener  to  J.  Chaffins,  Esq.,  Charlcombe,  Bath, 
with  one  of  the  finest  collections  that  has  yet  been  placed  on  the  exhibition 
stage.  The  varieties  were  Alicante,  Alnwick  Seedling,  Gros  Maroc,  and 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  both  bunch  and  berry  were  of  immense  size,  and 
the  colour  and  finish  perfect.  The  bunches  of  Gros  Maroc  were 
indeed  so  splendidly  developed  that  some  of  the  most  experienced 
grape  - growers  present  mistook  them  for  Gros  Colmar.  Mr.  W. 
Ragbourne  was  second  with  large  well-finished  bunches  of  Alicante,  Muscat 
of  Alexandria,  Black  Hamburgh,  and  Mrs.  Pince.  There  was  a sharp  contest 
in  most  of  the  classes  for  single  dishes  of  grapes.  For  Black  Hamburgh  Mr. 
W.  Marchant,  gardener  to  J.  Murch,  Esq.,  Bath,  was  first  with  medium-sized 
bunches  remarkable  for  the  large  size  of  the  berries  and  the  fine  colour  ; Mr. 
Pratt  and  Mr.  Edwards  were  second  and  third  respectively.  The  first  prize 
lor  Gros  Colmar  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Miller  ; and  in  the  class  for  any  black 
grape  other  than  the  foregoing  Mr.  Nash,  Mr.  G.  Peacock,  and  Mr.  A.  Young 
were  the  prizetakers  in  the  order  of  their  names,  each  staging  Alicante.  In 
the  class  lor  black  grapes  grown  within  six  miles  of  Bath,  Mr.  Marchant  was 
first  with  excellent  clusters  of  Black  Hamburgh,  and  Mr.  Peacock  and  Mr. 
Rice  were  second  and  third.  The  muscat  class  was  a eood  one,  and  the  prizes 
were  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Pratt,  Mr.  Elliott,  and  Mr.  Taylor,  all  of  whom  had 
large,  handsome,  and  highly-finished  bunches.  For  any  other  white  grape 
Mr.  A.  Young  was  first  with  superb  bunches  of  Buckland  Sweetwater  ; Mr. 
Iggulden,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Cork,  Marston  House,  Frome,  was  second  with 
Foster’s  Seedling  ; and  Mr.  Rye  was  third  with  Golden  Champion,  the  bunches 
rather  small  but  the  berries  good. 

Both  peaches  and  nectarines  were  very  plentiful,  and  of  plums  there  must 
have  been  considerably  over  a hundred  dishes.  For  eight  peaches  Mr. 
Iggulden  was  first  with  finely-finished  fruit  of  Barrington  ; and  Mr.  G.  Pymn 
was  second  witn  Exquisite.  For  six  peaches  Mr.  Derham  was  first  with 
Ford’s  Seedling  ; and  Mr.  H.  Lewis  second  with  Royal  George.  In  the  two 
classes  for  nectarines  the  most  successful  exhibitors  were  Mr.  W.  Marchant, 
Mr.  W.  Mattock,  gardener  to  J.  G.  Foley,  Esq.,  Limpley-Stoke,  Mr.  G.  Pymn, 
and  Mr.  Rice  ; and  the  principal  varieties  shown  were  Elruge,  Pineapple,  and 
Victoria.  Melons  were  numerous  and  of  fairly  good  quality.  For  a green- 
fleshed,  Earl  Cowley  was  first  with  Sutton’s  Perfection  ; and  Mr.  J.  Weston 
and  Mr.  W.  Long  were  second  and  third.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  a 
scarlet-fleshed  fruit  Mr.  G.  Compton  and  Mr.  G.  Pearce  were  first  and  third 
with  Scarlet  Invincible  ; and  Mr.  C.  Holland  was  second  with  Read’s  Scarlet- 
flesh.  For  a dish  of  dessert  plums  Mr.  Dando  was  first  with  Washington  ; 
and  Mr.  C.  Miller  was  second  with  Kirke’s.  In  the  corresponding  class  for 
culinary  plums  Mr.  J.  Carpenter  was  first  and  Mr.  Hall  third  with  Fonthill ; 
and  Mr.  A.  Biss  second  with  Goliath.  The  prizetakers  in  the  classes  for 
greengages  were  Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  J.  Weston,  and  Mr,  Mattock.  Pears  were 
very  strongly  represented,  and  the  most  successful  of  the  numerous  exhibitors 
were  Mr.  Herne,  Mr.  Rye,  and  Mr.  Bannister,  Cote  House,  Westbury-on- 
Trym. 

Cut  Flowers  were  very  largely  shown,  and  formed  a very  attractive  part 
of  the  exhibition.  The  premier  position  in  the  class  for  twenty-four  dahlias 
was  occupied  by  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams,  and  Co.,  Salisbury,  with  large 
superbly  finished  blooms  ; Messrs.  Heath  and  Son  were  second  ; and  Mr.  Joseph 
Nation  third.  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams,  and  Co.  were  first  also  for  twelve 
fancy  dahlias;  and  Mr.  G.  Humphries  was  second.  In  the  amateurs’  class  for 
twelve  dahlias,  Mr.  Bush  and  Mr.  S.  Humphries  were  first  and  second 
respectively.  For  twelve  single  dahlias  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams,  and  Co., 
Mr.  A.  Walters,  and  Mr.  Truckle  were  the  prizetakers  in  the  order  of  their 
names.  Roses  were  particularly  good  for  so  late  in  the  summer,  and  special 
mention  may  well  be  made  of  the  boxes  contributed  to  the  class  for  twenty  - 
four  varieties,  three  trusses  of  each,  by  Mr.  J.  Mattock,  Mr.  G.  Campbell, 
gardener  to  S.  P.  Budd,  Esq.,  Bath,  and  Messrs.  G.  Cooliug  and  Son,  who 
were  the  prizetakers  in  the  order  of  their  names.  Mr.  W.  Smith,  Mr.  W. 
Narroway,  and  Mr.  Davis  were  the  prizetakers  for  twelve  varieties,  throe 
trusses,  staging  good  blooms. 

Gladioli  were  sufficiently  plentiful  to  produce  a bright  display  of  colour. 
For  thirty-six  spikes  Mr.  S.  Bird,  Mr.  G.  S.  Walters,  and  Mr.  W.  Brooks 
were  first,  second,  and  third  respectively  ; and  for  twelve  spikes  the  awards 
were  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  J.  Tout,  Mr.  Tottlo,  and  Mr.  J.  Mattock.  Zonal 
pelargoniums  were  presented  in  capital  style  by  Messrs.  G.  Cooling  and  Son 
and  Mr.  J.  Mattock  ; and  good  stands  of  verbenas  wore  contributed  by  Mr. 
Hawkins  and  Messrs.  G.  Cooling  and  Son.  Hollyhocks  wore  well  shown  by 
Mr.  Burgess  and  Mr.  W.  Smith  ; and  oxoellout  stands  of  phloxes  were  contri- 
buted by  Mr.  l’ioton,  Mr.  J.  Mattock,  aud  numerous  other  exhibitors.  Asters 
were  shown  in  vory  large  numbers,  and  the  majority  of  the  blooms  were  of 
high  quality.  For  twonty-four  Gorman  asters  Mr.  J.  Jones,  Mr.  A,  Walters 
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and  Mra.  W.  Jonos  woro  the  prizotakors  ; and  in  tho  corresponding  claaa  for 
Fronoh  varietioa  tho  awards  wore  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  F.  Evry,  Mr.  J. 
Jonoa,  and  Mr.  T.  Saltor.  Tho  first  prize  in  tho  class  for  a atand  of  twenty- 
four  bunohea  of  out  flowers  was  awarded  to  Measra.  Heath  and  Son  ; and  Mr. 
J.  Cypher  was  first  for  a hand  bouquet  and  a stand  for  tho  dinnor  tablo. 

Vegetables  had  a largo  number  of  classes  provided  for  thorn,  and  woro 
admirably  represented  both  in  point  of  numbers  and  quality.  There  wore 
three  olassos  for  collections,  and  in  that  for  eight  kinds  Mr.  A.  Miller  and  Mr. 
Evry  were  first  and  second.  For  aix  kinds  Mr.  F,  Marsh  was  first,  and  Mr. 
G.  Horsell  second  ; and  in  tho  class  for  six  kinds,  in  which  the  prizes  woro 
provided  by  Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.,  the  first  and  second  placos  were  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  E.  J.  Day  and  Mr.  G.  Snow.  Mr.  Evry  was  successful  in  occupy- 
ing the  first  place  for  a basket  of  salading,  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Tylee  was  second. 
Mr.  Iggulden  was  first  in  the  class  for  tomatoes  with  a good  dish  of  Carter’s 
Perfection,  and  Mr.  G.  Horsell  had  a fine  collection  of  gourds. 

Miscellaneous  Contributions  inoluded  a very  large  and  attractive  col- 
lection of  single  and  other  dahlias  from  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham. 


BEDDING  ARRANGEMENTS  IN  THE  LONDON  PARKS. 

The  high  temperature  and  brilliant  sunlight  of  the  past  few  days  have  had  a 
most  beneficial  influence  on  summer  bedders  of  all  classes,  and  as  the  result 
of  the  important  change  in  the  weather  the  several  displays  in  the  metro- 
politan parks  are  now  as  bright  and  effective  as  at  any  previous  period  during 
the  summer.  Some  of  the  beds  of  zonal  pelargoniums  present  a rather  thin 
appearance,  as  the  knife  of  the  propagator  is  now  busily  at  work,  but  the 
plants  are  flowering  so  freely  that  there  is  plenty  of  colour.  The  beds  of 
mixed  flowering  plants  are  bright  and  attractive.  The  sub-tropical  plants  are 
in  the  most  luxuriant  condition,  and  the  alternantheras,  coleus,  and  other  leaf 
plants  employed  in  mosaic  or  carpet  bedding  have  now  attained  to  their 
highest  development,  and  produce  a more  brilliant  effect  than  at  any  other 
time  during  the  season,  and  will  continue  to  present  a bright  appearance  until 
nipped  by  the  frost. 

Hyde  Park. 

The  fame  which  this  important  and  admirably-managed  park  has  so  long 
enjoyed  for  the  great  excellence  of  its  bedding  arrangements  is  fully  main- 
tained by  the  display  which  has  proved  so  great  a source  of  attraction  to 
visitors  throughout  the  summer.  The  principal  arrangements  are  confined,  as 
for  some  years  past,  chiefly  to  the  enclosures  alongside  Park  Lane,  and  these 
are  sufficient  to  atlord  lessons  of  the  most  valuable  character  in  the  colouring 
of  the  parterre.  There  are  a few  good  beds  of  plants  remarkable  for  nobility 
of  aspect  and  the  beauty  of  their  foliage  in  the  enclosures  which  skirt  the 
Drive  and  Rotten  Row  between  the  Marble  Arch  and  Albert  Gate,  and  those 
who  have  sufficient  time  at  their  disposal  for  making  a leisurely  inspection  of 
the  park  should  not  fail  to  see  them.  Well  worthy  of  attention,  also,  is  the 
arrangement  of  musas,  palms,  and  other  plants  of  stately  habit  in  the  dell  at 
the  head  of  the  Serpentine.  The  large  group  of  erythrinas  or  coral  trees  on 
the  north  side  of  Rotten  Row  is  remarkably  beautiful,  and  will  continue  to 
increase  in  effectiveness  some  time  hence.  Equally  showy,  but  of  a very 
different  style  of  colouring,  are  the  bold  groups  of  the  double  perennial  sun- 
flower in  the  mixed  border  beyond  the  erythrinas. 

In  proceeding  northward  from  the  Marble  Arch  the  bedding  arrangements 
by  the  side  of  Park  Lane  commence  at  Stanhope  Gate.  From  this  point  until 
reaching  the  elm  tree  within  the  enclosure  there  are  two  rows  of  beds,  one  o n 
either  side,  and  between  the  tree  and  Grosvenor  Gate  there  are  three,  two  on 
the  left  and  one  on  the  right.  The  mixed  beds,  which  are  arranged  at 
intervals  on  either  side  of  the  walk,  are  very  good,  and  present  a pleasing 
contrast  to  the  brilliant  masses  of  zonal  pelargoniums.  Especially  noteworthy 
amongst  the  zonals  are:  Titiens,  an  excellent  variety,  neat  in  growth  and 
profuse  in  blooming,  the  flowers  bright  pink  ; Dr.  Rawson,  rich  crimson,  one 
of  the  best  in  its  shade  of  colouring  ; J.  C.  Masters,  bright  crimson,  free  and 
good  ; Sybil,  deep  pink,  a distinct  and  beautiful  variety ; Laura  Strah  aD, 
bright  salmon,  a free-growing  and  profuse-flowering  variety,  quite  surpass  ing 
Lizard  and  other  varieties  in  the  same  line  of  colour,  when  the  soil  is  not  too 
rich  ; Olive  Carr,  bright  pink,  very  free  and  effective  ; Charles  Schwind  and 
Henry  Jacoby,  two  dark  crimson  varieties  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
speak  too  highly  • and  Blanche  Gordon,  deep  lilac  pink,  rather  strong  in  growth, 
but  surprisingly  free  in  blooming,  and  in  effectiveness  quite  unsurpassed  by 
any  variety  in  its  line  of  colour. 

To  the  left  of  the  walk  are  eight  or  ten  carpet  beds,  which  are  remarkable 
alike  for  the  taste  evinced  in  the  arrangement  of  the  colours  and  their  high 
keeping,  and  are  especially  worthy  of  the  attention  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  this  style  of  bedding.  In  several  of  the  designs  the  golden 
alternanthera  is  employed  with  singularly  good  effect.  In  others  the  golden 
spergula  is  doing  good  service.  Fuchsias  planted  out  have  done  remarkablv 
well,  and  the  several  beds  devoted  to  them  show  how  pleasing  these  flowers  are 
in  the  garden  when  placed  under  conditions  favourable  to  their  making  a 
vigorous  growth.  Begonias  are  sparingly  employed,  and  the  several  beds 
devoted  to  them  are  now  at  their  best,  and  afford  a pleasing  variety. 

Regent’s  Park. 

The  flower  garden  which  forms  such  an  important  part  of  the  southern 
section  of  the  park  is  so  rich  in  attractions  that  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the 
walks  intersecting  the  enclosures  more  or  less  crowded  throughout  the  day. 
All  the  styles  of  summer  bedding  that  now  find  favour  are  admirably 
represented,  and  no  preference  appears  to  have  been  shown  to  either  flowering 
or  ornamental-leaved  plants.  In  the  garden  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  chestnut 
avenue  there  are  several  very  pleasing  ribbon  borders,  which  are  useful  in 
showing  how  immensely  attractive  narrow  strips  can  be  made  by  a judicious 
arrangement  of  subjects.  The  plants  employed  in  the  borders  comprise  blue 
and  white  lobelias,  golden  feather,  Iresine  Lindeni,  and  pink  and  scarlet 
zonals  of  comparatively  dwarf  growth.  At  intervals  there  are  beds  of  flower 
ing  and  leaf  plants,  the  former  being  very  bright  and  effective,  and  the  latter 
afford  excellent  examples  of  high-class  carpet  bedding.  In  these  beds  the 
golden  alternanthera  is  liberally  employed,  and  its  value  for  associating  with 
A.  magnifica  and  other  of  the  forms  with  high-coloured  leafage  is  abundantly 
exemplified. 

The  geometrical  scheme,  in  which  zonal  pelargoniums  are  chiefly  employed, 
is  still  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  promises  to  remain  so  for  some  time  hence 
with  a continuance  of  fine  weather.  Oa  the  western  side  of  the  avenue  there 
are  numerous  good  groups  of  sub-tropical  plants,  comprising  palms,  cannas, 
wigandias,  and  castor  oils.  A fine  effect  is  produced  by  the  line  of  Musa 
ensete  in  front  of  the  belt  of  shrubs  an i the  vases,  which  are  all  admirably 
filled,  and  contribute  their  full  share  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  flower  garden 

There  are  several  good  examples  of  carpet  bedding  on  the  eastern  side,  an 


special  attention  may  well  bo  directed  to  the  border  surrounding  the  central 
tazza,  whloh  is  coloured  with  much  taste. 

Victoria  Park. 

Tho  several  features  for  which  this  park  has  been  remarkable  havo  under- 
gone considerable  improvement  during  the  past  two  years,  and  on  all  sides  are 
to  be  seen  striking  evidence  of  the  excellent  taste  and  sound  judgment  of  tho 
superintendent.  In  the  several  parts  of  the  park  devoted  to  bedding  plants 
there  are  displays  of  the  most  tasteful  character,  and  the  great  geometrical  is 
more  tasteful  tbun  in  any  previous  season  during  the  past  twenty  years.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  note  in  passing  along  the  walk  which  skirts  the  northern  end 
of  the  lake  that  the  hollies  with  which  the  shrubbery  is  so  richly  furnished  are 
now  allowed  to  grow  naturally  instead  of  being  ptuned  hard  back  annually. 
Alongside  this  walk  there  are  numerous  excellent  beds  of  sub-tropicals,  and 
several  very  beautiful  examples  of  carpet  bedding.  Those  on  the  breadth  of 
turf  between  the  upper  and  lower  walks  are  especially  good. 

Carpet  bedding  is  admirably  represented  in  the  beds  alongside  the  drive 
between  the  Crown  and  Royal  hotels,  the  large  S bed  presenting  an  exceedingly 
beautiful  appearance.  The  circular  beds  by  the  side  of  the  drive  on  the 
western  side  of  the  park  are  planted  chiefly  with  zonal  pelargoniums  and 
verbenas,  and  are  all  more  or  less  good.  The  colouring  of  the  geometrical 
scheme  is  very  rich,  but  rather  softer  than  in  previous  years,  and  there  is  no 
longer  a preponderance  of  scarlet  and  yellow.  In  the  scheme  are  Bix  carpets, 
which  are  exquisitely  coloured,  and  afford  some  of  the  very  best  examples  of 
this  style  of  bedding  that  has  yet  come  under  our  notice.  They  are,  indeed,  so 
good  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  excellent  models  of  this  form  of  garden 
decoration.  The  borders  at  Shore  Place,  which  are  principally  planted  with 
pelargoniums,  are  also  very  effective. 

Battersea  Park. 

In  this  charming  park  the  principal  arrangements  are  by  the  refreshment 
rooms  near  the  steamboat  pier,  in  the  sub-tropical  garden,  and  in  the  borders 
contiguous  to  the  refreshment  rooms  at  the  northern  end  of  the  lake.  Oa 
the  breadth  of  turf  surrounding  the  first- mentioned  of  the  two  refreshment 
rooms  there  are  four  good  carpet  beds  and  two  effective  mixed  beds,  the 
latter  being  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  bedding  arrangements 
at  Battersea.  In  the  border  at  the  back  of  the  turf  the  plants  are  arranged  in 
festoons,  and  present  a good  effect.  The  sub-tropical  garden  is  arranged  on 
the  same  lines  as  those  of  previous  years,  and  may  be  described  as  the  most 
attractive  part  of  the  park.  The  mixed  beds  of  flowering  plants,  the  taste- 
ful examples  of  leaf-colouring,  the  bold  masses  of  ornamental-leaved  plants, 
and  the  noble  palms  dotted  about  on  the  turf  combine  to  produce  a rich  and 
picturesque  effect.  The  erythrinas  and  fuchsias  are  especially  meritorious,  the 
latter  flowering  with  a freedom  which  is  by  no  means  common  when  grown  in 
the  open. 

The  fern  dell  and  the  alpine  point  are  not  less  attractive  than  in  previous 
years,  and  the  beds  on  the  breadth  of  turf  which  Bkirts  the  western  side  of 
the  lake  are  by  no  means  wanting  in  effectiveness.  The  beds  and  borders 
contiguous  to  the  refreshment  rooms  near  the  lake  are  filled  with  plants  pro- 
ducing flowers  remarkable  for  their  brilliancy  of  colour. 


IN  MEMORIAM.— ROBERT  LORD. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Robert  Lord,  of  Todmorden,  in  his  68th  year,  takes  from 
among  us  one  old  florist  more,  and  is  a loss  not  only  to  many  scattered  floral 
friends,  but  to  the  town  in  which  he  lived  so  long  and  laboured  in  the  gentle 
profession  of  music. 

In  that  he  had  many  labours  as  well  of  love  as  of  living,  and  had  gained 
high  esteem  for  his  natural  ability  and  kindly  disposal  of  his  aid. 

To  ourselves  he  was  known  as  an  always  kindly,  cheerful  friend,  with  that 
enthusiastic  patient  love  for  flowers  that  binds  the  florist  fellowship  together. 

I never  knew  him  a grumbler  if  a show  did  not  fall  to  his  very  day,  nor 
ever  a boastful  winner. 

His  home  and  garden  were  high  among  the  rocks  of  the  valley  side ; and  here 
for  years  he  grew  his  favourite  flowers,  the  auricula,  carnation,  and  picotee. 

The  wild  dianthus  would  have  flourished  there,  and  the  alpine  auricula 
would  have  felt  at  home.  Instincts  of  its  suitability  seemed  aroused  in  his 
cultivated  flowers  of  these  species,  for  he  grew  the  auricula  right  well;  and 
the  carnation  and  picotee  with  him  put  on  such  colouring  as  no  other  grower  of 
our  day  has  excelled.  There  was  a shade  richer  in  the  colours,  a degree  purer 
in  the  white,  and  a crisper  freshness  in  the  petals  of  his  flowers  than  were  seen 
elsewhere. 

He  had  chosen  the  very  flowers  that  would  naturally  have  chosen  a situation 
such  as  his,  and  a grower  like  to  him.  Music  was  his  profession,  and  flowers 
were  his  recreation  ; and,  therefore,  very  touchingly  appropriate  were  the  last 
accompaniments  of  these — the  wreaths  of  summer  flowers  on  the  coffin,  and 
the  choral  funeral  service. 

Two  wreaths  of  his  very  own  and  favourite  flowers,  the  carnation  and  the 
picotee,  lay  with  heraldic  significance  over  all ; for  with  these  high  florists’ 
flowers  Robert  Lord  has  done  so  valiantly  and  dealt  so  lovingly,  as  to  havejleft 
a fair  name  as  one  of  the  champions  of  his  day — a great  raiser,  a most 
skilful  cultivator,  and  a real  florist. 

Even  so,  there  comes  into  my  memory  the  recollection  that  upon  the 
gravestone  of  George  Lightbody  his  favourite  flower  is  graven  above  his 
name  ; and  the  auricula — but  not  with  stem  broken  or  dashed  petals,  like  the 
Tombstone  Lily  and  the  Undertaker’s  Rose — the  auricula  with  the  sailor’s 
knot  entwined,  tells  of  the  life  that  had  known  both  storm  and  calm ; that 
had  given  best  years  to  the  service  of  his  country  on  the  sea,  and  been 
spared  to  a peaceful  eventide  and  close  amid  the  quiet  resting  places  and 
pleasures  of  a garden. 

It  may  be  due  only  to  the  coincidences  that  will  fall  within  a lengthening 
experience,  but  I cannot  help  calling  to  mind  how  many  now  of  our  brother 
florists  have  passed  onward  just  as  their  favourite  flowers  could  follow  in  the 
burial  train,  not,  indeed,  as  mourners,  not  as  faces  wet  with  tears,  but  in  the 
full  freshness  of  all  their  beauty,  as  our  nearest,  brightest  emblem  of  a life 
not  lost  in  nothingness,  but  only  past  its  earthly  bloom  ; and  as  little  like,  as 
possibly  can  be,  to  that  further  studied  token  of  extinction,  the  topsy-turvy 
torch,  which  I would  not  dare  to  sculpture  on  a dog’s  memorial  stone. 

Friends,  with  their  favourite  flowers,  rest  here  and  there  along  the  pathway 
of  the  past — from  the  death  of  my  father  in  the  tulip  bloom  of  twenty-five 
years  ago,  to  that  of  my  dear  friend,  John  Simonite,  at  whose  side  I was 
able  to  lay  a few  early  auricula  blossoms  last  spring. 

For  myself,  there  are  these  two  companionships  among  those  I fain  would 
like  to  recognise  around  me  at  the  last — my  flowers  and  my  dog. 

Burton4n-Lonsdale.  F.  D.  Horner. 
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COFFEE. 

ITaVino  contributed  a few  words  to  the  “ coffee  controversy  ” that  has  been 
raging  in  the  Times,  I find  it  is  expected  I should  say  something  on  the  subject 
in  the  G.M.  ; but  it  would  be  imprudent  to  reproduce  my  letter  here,  because 
of  its  direct  relations  to  other  letters  and  the  general  course  of  a discussion 
that  in  the  first  instance  arose  out  of  a questionable  magisterial  decision. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  serious  consideration  of  the  subject  of  coffee. 
When  used  in  moderation  it  is  probably  the  finest  of  all  stimulants,  for  while 
it  refreshes  the  mind  it  contributes  to  the  support  of  the  body  ; moreover,  it 
is  favourable  to  appetite,  and  assists  digestion.  But  untimely  or  excessive 
coffee  drinking  is  scarcely  less  injurious  than  dram  drinking,  and,  in  fact, 
there  is  a disease  known  to  medical  science,  very  nearly  resembling  del.  trem., 
that  is  produced  by  coffee  drinking.  The  few  cases  recorded  in  Paris  and 
Vienna  suffice  for  a general  warning,  and  should  be  kept  in  remembrance  by 
those  weak-minded  people  who  look  to  stimulants  as  substitutes  for  health  and 
strength,  the  fact  being  that  stimulants  tend  to  the  destruction  of  both.  Coffee 
is  the  most  powerful  of  all  stimulants,  but  when  prudently  taken  one  of  the 
safest,  and,  beyond  all  doubt,  it  is  of  the  greatest  value  for  the  substantial 
support  it  affords  in  cases  where  the  nervous  energies  are  severely  taxed. 

In  respect  of  the  controversy  there  is  one  letter  that  should  be  noticed 
here.  It  is  from  the  Editor  of  the  Grocer,  and  has  place  in  the  Times  of 
August  14.  The  writer  assures  us  that  some  of  the  grocers  roast  their  own 
coffee,  and  are  thuB  enabled  to  supply  a fresh  and  fragrant  article,  and  he 
adds  “ that  the  public,  after  all,  have  this  matter  very  much  in  their  own 
hands.  The  grocers  are  merely  servants  of  the  public,  and  in  regard  to  the 
coffee  and  chicory  question  supply  what  their  customers  demand.”  At  the 
very  best  this  sort  of  wisdom  is  too  cheap,  for  it  is  at  the  command  of  every 
cheat  in  the  universe.  A beerseller  who  supplies  essence  of  strychnine,  or  a 
butterman  who  serves  out  filthy  fat  from  the  slaughterhouse,  and  an  editor 
who  fills  his  paper  with  lies  may  join  the  very  conscientious  grocer  by 
saying  “ We  are  the  servants  of  the  public  and  supply  what  our  customers 
demand  1 ” The  grocers  offer  “ pure  coffee,”  “ coffee  as  in  France,”  &c.,  &c.,  &c., 
and  supply  their  customers  with  mixtures  that  contain  only  infinitesimal  pro- 
portions of  coffee.  Does  any  “ customer  ” want  a mixture  of  chicory,  roasted 
potatoes,  carbonised  beans,  burnt  sugar,  and  iron  filings  bearing  the  deceptive 
label  “ coffee  ” ? Such  mixtures  are  sold,  as  I know,  by  having  purchased 
them,  and  were  the  grocers  such  excellent  public  servants  as  this  editor 
represents  them,  the  magisterial  decision,  out  of  which  the  controversy 
originated,  would  have  been  equally  necessary  and  just,  and  would  have 
raised  no  debate  whatever. 

It  is  a part  of  my  story  to  say  that  canister  coffees,  whatever  the  names 
they  may  bear,  are  usually  of  a very  low  quality,  and  at  the  best  contain  an 
unfair  and  injurious  percentage  of  chicory.  Since  I made  this  declaration  in 
the  Times  I have  received  several  samples  from  leading  houses  in  the  grocery 
trade,  the  object  of  sending  them  being  first  to  convince  me  I have  made  a 
mistake,  and  next  to  convert  me  to  the  recognition  of  canister  and  tinfoil 
coffee.  All  the  samples  supplied  to  my  table  a coffee  far  inferior  to  what  I 
am  accustomed  to,  and  such  as  I certainly  would  not  have  except  under  com- 
pulsion. And  here,  having  denounced  the  canisters  and  convenient  parcels,  I 
shall  add  that  all  ground  coffee  as  grocers  grind  it  is  objectionable,  and,  with- 
out any  play  upon  words,  I must  say  that  it  is  so  fine  that  it  needs  fining. 
Coffee  ground  at  home  is  granular,  and  it  is  quite  an  easy  matter  to  obtain  from 
it  a bright  and  well-flavoured  infusion.  Coffee  ground  by  the  grocer  is  in  the 
nature  of  dust,  such  as  people  who  are  careless  in  the  use  of  words  would 
describe  as  “impalpable.”  In  this  state  it  chokes  the  cafetiere, and  the  cook 
is  tempted  to  ubo  a spoon  freely,  the  result  being  that  much  of  the  dust  is 
forced  through,  and,  as  a matter  of  course,  dust  mixed  with  water  makes  mud, 
and  thus  you  secure  for  your  annoyance  coffee  that  is  as  obnoxious  to  the  eye 
as  to  the  palate.  The  best  way  to  make  ready-ground  coffee  is  to  use  the  old- 
fashioned  tin  coffee-pot,  and  a tall  one  should  be  preferred.  Put  the  coffee 
into  the  dry  pot,  and  make  the  affair  moderately  warm  before  pouring  on  the 
boiling  water.  Then  you  are  Dot  tempted  to  boil  it,  which  is  a sure  way  to 
spoil  it,  and  by  pouring  out  and  in  two  or  three  cupfuls  the  making  is  com- 
pleted. In  the  course  of  five  minutes  the  coffee  should  be  clear,  and  should  be 
carefully  poured  off  into  a respectable  vessel  for  the  table,  all  the  grounds 
being  left  behind.  To  test  the  purity  of  grocers’  ground  coffee,  shake  a little 
over  a tumbler  of  fresh,  bright  cold  water,  and  leave  it  untouched  for  an  hour. 
Pure  coffee  does  not  quickly  give  out  its  colour  to  cold  water,  and  when  it  has 
done  so  the  infusion  will  be  of  a pale  tint,  and  will  continue  clear  and  bright ; 
but  the  villainous  mixtures  that  are  commonly  UBed  quickly  colour  the  water, 
making  it  dark  and  opaque,  and  quite  unpleasant  to  the  vision. 

First-class  coffee  can  be  obtained  ODly  by  grinding  as  wanted,  and  making 
it  fresh  from  the  mill.  I obtain  a fine  Plantation  Ceylon,  ready  roasted,  at 
lGd.,  but  the  same  article  is  usually  charged  20d.  As  I do  not  intend  to  say 
how  I obtain  my  coffee  I hope  no  one  will  ask  me — it  is  sufficient  to  say  tha 
any  one  may  obtain  it  in  the  same  way  ; there  is  no  obligation  or  secret  in  the 
matter.  Roasting  at  home  is  a troublesome  job,  but  grinding  is  really  no 
trouble  with  a good  mill  properly  fixed  to  the  wall — the  little  mills  that  are 
fixed  to  a table  or  placed  on  the  knees  are  unpleasant  things,  and  calculated 
to  scare  people  from  the  use  of  coffee. 

For  breakfast  one  large  teacupful  (four  ounces)  of  ground  coffee  with 
one  teaspoonful  of  chicory  will  suffice  to  make  three  breakfast  cups  of  a strong 
and  bright  infusion.  Use  a cafetiere  or  caff'ee-kahn,  which  should  be  scalded  out 
daily,  and  changed  once  a month,  so  that  it  is  well  to  have  two  in  the  house, 
to  allow  of  airing  one  of  them  occasionally.  If  the  daily  boiling  of  milk  is 
found  troublesome  use  Swiss  milk  in  lumps  direct  from  the  tin,  tor  it  mixes 
quickly  and  harmonises  perfectly,  for  the  flavour  of  condensed  milk,  that 
spoils  tea,  may  be  considered  an  improvement  to  coffee,  and  with  the  finest 
Demerara  sugar  completes  the  very  best  of  breakfast  beverages.  Coffee  for 
the  dinner  table  should  not  contain  so  much  as  a suspicion  of  chicory,  and 
should  be  served  with  loaf  sugar  and  hot  milk,  although  the  wise  people 
usually  prefer  to  reject  sugar  and  milk,  and  take  it  with  nothing  or  with 
something,  as  the  case  may  bo. 

Now  a word  on  the  economical  view  of  the  subject.  At  201.,  tho  shop 
price  of  roasted  Plantation,  the  cost  in  coffee  alone,  using  four  ounoes  for 
three  cups,  is  nearly  2d.  por  cup.  One  cup  of  such  coffee  is  far  better  than  two 
of  a leas  strength,  for  it  is  not  good  to  load  tho  stomach  with  hot  fluid.  When 
made  for  tho  dinner  or  tea  table  the  strength  should  bo  at  tho  rate  of  two 
ounces  to  tho  measure  of  a breakfast  cup,  and  Mocha  mixed  with  Mysore  is 
tho  proper  kind  of  coffee  for  tho  purpose.  Tho  small  cups  used  at  dinner 


render  theoost  less  than  appears  on  the  first  statement  of  the  case,  but  it  must 
be  apparent  to  all  that  really  good  coffee  is  a somewhat  expensive  article  ; and 
the  fact  probably  accounts  for  the  prevalence  of  adulteration  and  the  objec- 
tionable practice  of  boiling  the  coffee.  But  in  the  way  of  economy  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  the  boiling,  and  please  observe  first  that  home-ground  coffee 
is  granular,  and  does  not  give  out  the  whole  of  its  strength  to  the  water  that  is 
poured  over  it  in  the  cafetiere.  You  may  take  advantage  of  this  to  boil  the 
grounds  and  save  thejeecond-hand  decoction  for  making  the  next  day’s  coffee. 
This  will  reduce  the  requirements  of  pure  coffee  to  about  one  ounce  per  breakfast 
cup,  and  the  cost  will  be  concurrently  reduced  to  a penny,  a matter  worth  consi- 
dering where  a family  has  to  be  daily  provided  for.  As  there  is  no  family  here, 
we  do  not  trouble  to  economise,  but  as  a matter  of  amusement  I have  proved  by 
experiment  that  the  perfection  of  'coffee  may  be  enjoyed  daily  by  following  the 
routine  above  suggested.  Should  the  fresh  coffee  be  muddy  as  a consequence  of 
this  economy,  the  fault  will  be  in  the  operation,  and  not  in  the  system. 

Finally,  it  should  be  understood  that  for  both  coffee  and  tea  soft  water  at 
boiling  heat  should  be  used.  The  cook  who  says  “ it  has  boiled  ” is  not  to  be 
trusted,  for  that  is  not  the  language  of  common  sense.  The  water  in  common 
use  in  houses  is  slightly  hard,  but  is  so  good  that  one  must  not  complain  of  it. 
But  one  may  be  prudent  for  all  that,  and  so  I beg  all  and  sundry  to  bear  in 
mind  that  water  slightly  hard  is  not  improved  by  boiling.  Therefore  do  not 
make  the  kettle  boil  until  you  want  it.  Then  use  what  you  want  at  the 
instant  of  the  boiling,  for  the  longer  it  boils  the  harder  it  will  get,  and  the 
less  satisfactory  will  be  your  coffee  and  tea  making. 

Shirley  Hibbeed. 


BOMBAY  DUCKS. 

In  Illustrated  London  News  of  August  28,  Mr.  G.  A.  Sala  gives  the  follow- 
ing recipes  for  cooking  these  delicacies  : Toast  the  duck  over  a brisk  fire  till 
it  is  warmed  through  and  crisp  at  the  thinnest  part ; then  flour  the  duck,  and 
beat  it  with  a rolling-pin  on  a baking-sheet ; bang  away  at  the  duck  till  it  is 
as  flat  as  a comic  song  in  a drawing-room  or  an  unsuccessful  farce.  Then  you 
may  cut  the  duck  into  fancy  shapes  if  you  like,  and  make  it  hot  and  eat  it 
with  as  much  butter  as  it  will  absorb.  . , . Beat  the  duck  without  first 

toasting  it,  and  when  it  is  well  beaten  fry  it  till  brown  and  crisp.  Would  that 
mine  enemy  were  a Bombay  duck  1 How  pleasant  it  would  be  to  beat  him 
first,  then  fry  him,  and  eat  him  with  as  much  butter  as  he  would  absorb. 


EXPERIMENTAL  TOBACCO  CULTURE. 

The  “ fragrant  weed  ” has  doubtless  assumed  a position  of  importance  this 
season  by  reason  of  the  introduction  of  the  subject  to  the  Upper  House  of 
Parliament  early  in  the  present  year. 

We  need  not  enter  here  into  the  “ pros  and  cons”  then  raised — they  are 
known  to  most  of  our  readers — sufficient  for  our  purpose  is  it  to  say  that,  as  a 
consequence  of  that  discussion,  Messrs.  James  Carter  and  Co.  have  made  an 
experimental  field-crop  of  tobaccos  this  year,  and  a few  notes  on  the  subject 
may  possess  some  little  interest  at  the  present  time. 

An  acre  of  ground  was  selected  for  the  experiment  in  which  there  are 
three  kinds  of  soil. 

The  ground  is  quite  square,  with  a fall  of  three  feet  towards  the  north, 
lying  in  a valley  sheltered  on  the  north-east,  east,  and  south-east  by  hills  and 
woods,  the  south  and  south-west  being  quite  open  to  the  sun.  The  lower  side, 
of  about  half  au-acre,  consists  of  a light  black  sandy  loam,  largely  mixed  with 
gravel,  with  a tendency  to  keep  very  moist.  It  is  in  this  part  that  the  plants 
have  grown  best.  The  centre  of  the  plot  is  of  a more  stiff  texture  ; here  the 
plants  have  also  done  well.  The  top  part 's  a poor  yellow  sandy  loam  full  of 
stones  ; here  the  plants  have  not  done  so  well,  though  with  good  manuring  and 
cultivation  we  think  they  would  do  as  well  as  in  the  other  soils.  The  land  was 
ploughed  three  times  early  in  the  spring,  then  ridged  one  yard  apart  ; the 
manure  used,  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  horse  and  cow  manure  well  mixed, 
was  put  between  these  ridges  to  the  extent  of  30  loads  to  the  acre.  On  the  top 
was  sown  10  cwt.  of  Carter’s  Normal  Artificial  Manure  ; then  the  ridges  were 
split  with  a ridge  plough,  so  as  to  turn  the  earth  to  the  top  of  the  manure.  All 
now  ready  for  planting,  the  seed  was  sown  on  April  27  in  a cold  frame  on  a 
gentle  bottom  heat,  and  “ pricked  off”  into  boxes  two  inches  apart,  kept  in 
cold  frames  for  about  ten  days,  and  then  exposed  entirely  to  the  open  air. 

The  plants  were  planted  out  on  June  16  on  the  top  of  the  ridges,  one  yard 
apart  every  way  ; these  ridges,  after  the  plants  were  a foot  high,  being  cross- 
ways,  and  moulded  up  in  “ hillocks,”  similar  to  the  way  in  which  hops  are 
grown.  The  plants  were  well  watered  ; for  the  first  few  weeks  they  made  very 
little  progress,  the  weather  being  so  cold  and  dull.  After  the  weather  got 
brighter  they  began  to  grow  freely,  in  the  last  three  weeks  making  a growth 
of  eight  inchos  each  week  to  this  date  (August  25)  ; the  leaves  at  the  same  time 
increasing  fast  in  size.  In  the  broad-leaved  varieties  the  leaves  measure  now 
15  in.  by  24  in.  ; height  of  plant,  3 ft.  In  the  narrow-leaved  varieties  the 
leaves  are  12  in.  by  20  in.  ; and  height  of  plant,  3£  ft. 

There  are  17  varieties  in  the  experiment,  and  they  are  new  looking  very 
fine;  they  have  been  “stopped”  now  for  the  last  time,  and  all  flower  buds 
taken  off,  leaving  about  nine  to  twelve  leaves  on  a plant. 

The  varieties  which  seem  to  be  the  earliest  are  the  narrow-leaved,  but  the 
broad-leaved  are  naturally  the  finest  to  look  upon,  but  fourteen  days  later. . 

There  are  two  varieties  which  do  not  appear  to  suit  this  climate,  viz., 
“White  Barley”  and  “Kentucky,”  they  being  much  weaker  and  shorter  in 
growth  than  the  others  on  trial.  _ _ 

The  earliest  varieties  are  “ Havana,”  “ Big  Frederick,”  and  “ Connecticut,  ^ 
and  most  of  the  narrow-leaved  varieties.  The  best  being  “ Yellow  Prior, 

“ Island  Broadleaf,”  and  “Maryland  Broadleaf,”  very  fine,  but  late. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  interested,  and  who  may  bo  desirous  of  seeing  tho 
collection,  we  may  state  tho  ground  is  situated  at  Mr.  Phillip’s,  Holloway 
Farm,  Southend,  Catford.  The  nearest  railway  station  is  I’laistow  (South- 
Eastern  Railway).  It  can  also  bo  easily  reached  from  Bromley  or  Lower 
Sydenham  stations. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

Wm.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross. — Bulb  Catalogue. 

Barr  and  Son,  12,  Kino  Street,  Covent  Garden. — List  of  Daffodils — 
Autumn,  Catalogue  of  ltulbs,  Sfc. 

Vicoars,  Collyer,  and  Co.,  LEICESTER. — Bulbs,  Seeds,  and  Specialities. 
Carter  and  Co..  237,  High  Holborn,  W.C. — Bulb  Catalogue,  1886. 
William  Bull,  536,  Kino’s  Road,  Chelsea. — Bulbs  ami  Tuberous-rooted 
Plant  i. 
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Cabbages. — C.  V. — Tho  praotice  to  whioh  you  refer  ia  attended  with  bo 
much  risk  that  it  cannot  bo  recommended. 

C.  T.,  Chesterton. — We  can  givo  no  opinion  on  your  carnation,  for  the 
flower  was  packed  with  wet  graas  and  reached  us  in  a state  of  decomposition. 

Hedge. — H.  C.  S.— It  will  be  muoh  better  to  lift  and  replant  than  to  bury 
the  steins  to  the  depth  mentioned.  Tho  beeches  and  other  trees  must  cer- 
tainly not  have  their  stems  buried. 

Crape  Vines.— J.  C. — The  vines  are  evidently  in  an  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tion at  the  roots,  but  tho  information  beforo  us  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
give  a definite  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  mischief.  It  is  probable  that  the 
roots  found  their  way  to  a cold  subsoil. 

Apple  Treos.— Beech  wood. — The  ground  on  which  you  intend  planting  the 
apple  trees  should  be  trenched  over  to  a depth  of  about  eighteen  inches,  as  it 
is  very  undesirable  that  any  portion  of  the  gravelly  subsoil  should  be  brought 
to  the  surface,  or  indeed  be  mixed  with  the  loam. 

Dog's  Tooth  Violets.— M.  B.— To  produce  a good  display  it  is  necessary 
to  plant  rather  thickly,  and  as  early  in  the  autumn  as  practicable.  The  follow- 
ing comprise  the  best  of  those  at  present  in  cultivation : E.  Americana,  E. 
dens-canis  album  major,  E.  dens-canis  purpureum  major,  E.  grandifiorum, 
E.  purpureum,  E.  purpureum  albitlorum. 

rAonal  Pelargoniums. — B. — The  plants  in  the  border  which  you  are  desirous 
of  potting  up  for  conservatory  decoration  next  Bummer  should  have  the  shoots 
shortened  at  once,  and  as  soon  as  they  commence  to  break  freely  be  potted  up. 
In  lifting  them  avoid  unnecessary  injury,  and  use  pots  just  large  enough  to 
receive  the  roots  without  overcrowding. 

Injured  Fruit  Tires. — R.  W. — The  leaves  of  your  fruit  trees  are  infested  by 
the  slugworm,  the  larva  of  Selandria  atra.  One  of  the  most  effectual  remedies 
for  this  troublesome  pest  is  dusting  the  trees  two  or  three  times  at  short 
intervals  with  slack  lime.  Syringing  the  trees  with  rather  strong  tobacco 
water,  or  a solution  of  Nicotine  soap,  would  also  probably  prove  destructive  to 
the  pest. 

Names  of  Plants.— Guillaume.— 1,  Asplenium  ruta-muraria  ; 2,  A. 
septentrionale  ; 3,  A.  viride  ; 4,  Polystichum  aculeatum ; 5,  Lastrea  patens. 
G.  H.  Jerrard.— 1,  Rochea  falcata  ; 2,  Mesembryanthemum  inclaudens  ; 3, 
Echeveria  metallica  ; 4,  Echeveria  secunda.  No.  4 is  not  the  glaucous  form 
that  is  in  favour  with  practitioners  of  bedding,  but  the  one  regarded  as  the 
original  type. 

Ornithogalum  arabicum. — E.  W.  S. — The  bulbs  of  this  handsome  species 
should  be  potted  not  later  than  the  end  of  September,  but  the  sooner  they  are 
potted  after  having  become  thoroughly  ripened  the  better.  Use  a compost 
consisting  of  turfy  loam,  sand,  and  either  well-rotted  manure  or  leaf  mould, 
the  proportions  to  be  three  parts  of  loam  and  one  part  each  of  sand  and 
manure  or  leafmould.  They  do  not  require  artificial  heat,  but  the  bulbs 
should  have  a place  during  the  winter  in  a pit  or  house  where  they  will  be 
protected  from  frost.  The  lily  is  probably  Lilium  auratum,  but  we  cannot 
speak  definitely  without  seeing  a flower.  The  fruit  is  that  of  Rosa  rugosa. 


Jloman  Hyacinths. — S.  M. — Tho  bulbs  of  Roman  hyacinths  required  for 
flowering  at  the  end  of  tho  autumn  and  the  early  part  of  the  winter  should  be 
potted  at  onoe.  Those  intended  for  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory  and 
drawing-room  should  bo  put  in  five-inch  pots,  three  in  each ; but  when 
intended  simply  for  the  supply  of  cut  flowers  it  is  preferablo  to  put  them  in 
pans  and  boxes  because  of  the  saving  effected  both  in  tho  space  and  the 
labour. 

Caladiums. — W.  M.,  Weybridge. — The  plants  should  be  gradually  dried 
off,  and  when  the  leaves  have  died  down  place  the  pots  on  their  sides  under- 
neath the  stage  of  the  plant  stove,  whero  they  should  remain  throughout  the 
winter.  Caladium  corms  may  be  removed  from  the  soil  in  which  they  are  now 
growing,  and  be  placed  in  small  pots  with  silver  sand  about  them.  But  there  is 
some  risk  in  keeping  them  in  sand,  as  excessive  dryness  is  highly  favourable 
to  the  development  of  dry  rot.  The  only  advantage  in  keeping  the  corms  in 
sand  is  the  practicability  of  wintering  them  in  a much  smaller  space  than  is 
possible  when  they  remain  in  the  soil  in  whioh  they  were  grown  during  the 
season  previous.  They  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  a temperature  below 
60  deg. 


litwataw. 

♦ 

Library  of  English  Literature.  By  Henry  Morley.  (Cassell.) — Part  44 
of  this  admirable  work  is  rich  in  reviews  of  poetry  published  between  1078  and 
1785,  including  in  one  direction  Butler,  and  in  the  other  Cowper,  with 
Falconer  of  “The  Shipwreck,”  Pope  of  universal  fame,  Thomson  of  the 
“ Seasons,”  and  Grainger  of  the  “ Sugar  Cane.” 

Dorc  Gallery  has  reached  part  42,  which  contains  “ The  Judgment  of  Solo- 
mon,” “ A Voyage  to  the  Moon,”  “ The  Plague  of  Darkness,”  “ The  Break  of 
Morning,”  and  a humorous  scene  from  Don  Quixote. 

Ilibberd’s  Garden  Mowers  (Cassell). — Part  91  contains  “ The  Verbena  and 
the  Major  Convolvulus.”  Mr.  Hulme’s  figures  are  exquisitely  finished  and 
strikingly  truthful. 

Messrs.  Ward  and  Lock  have  forwarded  part  5 of  Quentin  Du  r ward  in 
their  noble  series  of  selected  Waverleys  ; part  22  of  Universal  Instructor  ; part 
10  of  Plutarch's  Lives  ; part  11  of  Whiston’s  Josephus  ; part  11  of  Popular 
Histories  for  the  English  People  ; part  58  of  Amateur  Work  (reflecting  tele- 
scope, map  colouring,  dry-plate  photography,  &c.,  &c.) ; and  the  current 
issues  of  Sylvia’s  Home  Journal  and  Ward  and  Lock’s  Family  Journal. 


©bttuarg. 


On  August  28,  at  his  residence,  near  Chichester,  Lord  Henry  Gordon  Lennox,  third 
son  of  the  late,  and  brother  of  the  present,  Duke  of  Richmond,  in  the  65th  year 
of  his  age.  As  a politician  he  is  better  known  than  as  a horticulturist,  hut  it 
should  be  here  recorded  that  he  was  always  in  true  sympathy  with  the  rural  arts, 
and  contributed  in  many  ways  to  the  success  of  the  great  horticultural  exhibitio  n, 
1866. 

On  the  30th  August,  at  Heathlands,  Longcross,  Chertsey,  James  Goodchild 
Wakley,  M.D.,  for  25  years  editor  of  the  Lancet,  youngest  son  of  the  late 
Thomas  Wakley,  M.P. 


200  FT. 

H X 12 
16X12 
18X12 
20X12 
20X13 
16X14 
18X14 
20  X 14  41V. 


21-oz.  and  16-oz.  Foreign  and  English. 

Stock  Lists  and  Prices  on  application.  Quote  “ Magazine." 

GEORGE  FARMIL0E  AND  SONS, 

34,  St.  John’s  St.,  West  Smithfield,  London,  E.C. 


GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICE  LIST  OF 

■V  X_J  -V  !H]  S 

(Messenger’s  Patent}, 

Removable  Throttle  Valves,  and  H.W. 
Apparatus  of  every  description. 

ELASTIC- JOIN  TED  PIPES  AND  CONNECTIONS 
Now  well  known  and  appreciated  by  the  trade. 

The  above  Valves  have  been  in  the  market  for  25  years. 
Many  thousands  are  in  use  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
abroad,  and  after  this  lengthened  test  are  admitted  by  all 
to  be  the  BEST  HOT-WATER  VALVES  KNOWN. 


Free  on  application  to  GOODE  & Co.,  Park  Road,  Loughborough. 


RICHARDSON’S 


HORTICULTURAL 


BUILDINGS 


Fixed  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom 
with  Hot-water  Apparatus 
complete.  Cata- 
logue free. 


Five 

Prize  Medals 
and  Seven  Certi- 
ficates of  Merit  this  year, 

North  of  England  Horticultural  Works, 

DARLINGTON. 


ROSHER’S  GARDEN  BORDER-EDGING  TILES. 


THESE  TILES,  manufactured  in  Terra-Cotta,  Terro- Metallic  Ware,  Red  Ware,  and  Glazed  Stone-ware 
(in  the  above  and  other  patterns),  are  recommended  in  preference  to  Box  and  other  “grown’*  Edgings  for  the 
following  reasons : They  do  not  harbour  slugs  and  insects,  they  take  up  less  room,  require  no  attention,  are  far  more 
durable,  and  consequently,  in  the  end,  prove  much  cheaper.  For  Kitchen  Gardens  the  plainer  patterns  are  much  used,  and 
have  been  found  invaluable.  To  be  obtained  at 

F.  KOSHER  and  CO.’S  Warehouses,  Upper  Ground  8treet,  Blackfriars,  S,E. ; King’s  Road  (Corner 
of  Church  Street),  Chelsea  S.W. ; ana  Kingsland  Road,  Kingsland,  N.E. 

SILVER  SAND,  Fine  and  Coarse  Grain,  as  desired.  Prices  by  Post,  per  Ton  or  Truck  Load,,  on  Wharf  in  London,  oi 
delivered  direct  from  Pits  to  any  Railway  Station.  Samples  of  Sand  free  by  Post.  FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for 
Rockeries  or  Ferneries.  KENT  PEAT  and  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any  quantities. 

ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION.  THE  TRADE  SUPPLIED. 


GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c.,  IN  ARTIFICIAL 

“ After  long  and  frequent  observation  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  no  kind  of  artificial  stone  to  equal  this  for  horticultural  purposes.  ohihley 
Hibbeiid,  Esq.,  F.R.H.S.,  in  “The  Garden  Oracle”  for  1865. 

FLOWER  BOXES  for  WINDOWS  and  BALCONIES 
FACED  WITH  COLOURED  PORCELAIN  TILES. 

AGENTS  for  the  WATSONIAN  PATENT  FERN  COLUMNS  and  BRICKS. 
Also  for  Looker’s  Patent  “ Acme  Frames,”  Plant  Covers,  and  Propagating  Boxes. 

F.  ROSHEB  and  CO. 

ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LISTS  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


STONE. 


THE  GARDENERS'  MAGAZINE, . 


September  4,  1886. 


•Snlca  bp  Auction. 

DUTCH  I1ULBS. 

Evory  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday.  Groat  Unreserved 

Sales. 

Messrs,  froth eroe  and  morris  will 

SELL  BY  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67 and  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  every  MONDAY,  THURSDAY, 
Mid  SATURDAY,  at  Half- past  Eleven  o’clock  precisely  each 
day,  extensive  consignments  of  HYACINTHS,  Tulips,  Crocus, 
Narcissus,  and  other  bulbs,  from  Holland,  in  excellent 
quality,  and  lotted  to  suit  the  trade  and  private  buyers. 

On  view  mornings  of  sale,  and  catalogues  had. 

Buckhurst  Hill  (near  the  Station). —Important  to  Cut 
Flower  Growers. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRTS  nre 
instructed  by  Mr.  J.  R.  South,  to  SELL  BY  AUC- 
TION, on  the  Premises,  The  Nursery,  Queen’s  Road, 
Buckhurst  Hill,  ou  TUESDAY,  September  7,  at  Two 
o’clock  precisely,  160  specimen  EUCHARIS  AMAZONICA, 
very  fine  plants,  in  No.  8 and  12  pots ; 30  specimen 
Camellias,  6 to  8 ft.,  principally  double  whites  ; large  .white 
Azaleas  ; 300  well-furnished  Maidenhair  Ferns,  in  32  and  48 
pots,  and  other  plauts. 

May  now  bo  viewed.  Catalogues  may  be  had  on  the 
Premises  ; or  of  the  Auctioneers,  o7  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.C., 
and  Leytonstone. 

Chelsea.— Clearance  Sale  of  unusually  well-grown  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
instructed  to  SELL  BY  AUCTION  on  the  Premises, 
The  Nursery,  Beaufort  Street,  Chelsea  (about  a mile 
from  Chelsea  Station),  on  WEDNESDAY,  September  8,  at 
Twelve  o’clock  precisely,  without  reserve,  the  whole  of  the 
beautifully-urown  Greenhouse  and  Decorative  PLANTS,  a 
large  portion  of  which  are  admirably  adapted  for 
furnishing,  comprising  Palms  in  variety,  two  Araucaria 
excelsa,  14  ft.,  large  Eucharis  ficus,  magnificent  specimen, 
Aspidistras,  one  grand  plant  measuring  5 ft.  through,  1,000 
Maidenhair  ferns,  200  Azaleas,  1,000  green  EuoDymus, 

10,000  flower  pots,  and  various  other  items. 

On  view  two  days  prior  to  sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had  on 
the  premises;  or  of  the  Auctioneers,  67  and  68,  Cheapside, 

EC. 

Chigwell. — Important  to  Cut  Flower  Growers. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  Messrs.  J.  W.  Steel  and  Co.,  to  SELL 
BY  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  The  Exotic  Nursery, 
Chigwell,  on  THURSDAY,  September  9,  at  Twelve 
o’clock  precisely,  a large  quantity  of  well-grown  GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS,  including  14  grand  specimen  Stephanotis, 
large  trained  plants,  about  40  smaller  plants,  250  Gardenias, 
300  Roses,  ail  finely  grown  in  large  pots,  600  named  Chry- 
santhemums, specimen  Azaleas,  80  Eucharis  grandiflora, 
600  Houvardias,  best  sorts,  Jasmines,  &c. ; also  30  head 
Poultry. 

Ou  view  two  days  prior  to  sale.  Catalogues  had  on  the 
Premises  ; principal  local  inns  ; and  of  the  Auctioneers, 
67  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  and  Leytonstone. 

Friday  next. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  Mr.  F.  Sander,  to  SELL  BY  AUC- 
TION, at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67  and  68,  Cheapside, 
London,  E.C.,  on  FKIDAY,  September  10.  at  Half-past 
Twelve  o’clock  precisely,  a large  quantity  of  Imported  and 
other  ORCHIDS,  including  Vanda,  Hookerii,  a splendid  lot 
of  Cypripedium  Stonei,  C.  Hookeim,  Dendrobium  heterocar- 
pum  (Ceylon  variety),  Ccelogyne  pandurata  in  fine  order, 
Odontoglo«sum  Pescatorei,  Eulophia  scripta(a  good  lot),  a 
new  Angnecum  from  Madagascar,  and  many  valuable 
orchids  from  the  East. 

On  view  morning  of  sale,  and  catalogues  bad. 

Lee,  Kent,  S.E. 

GREAT  ANNUAL  TRADE  SALE,  to  commence  punc- 
tually at  Eleven  o’clock,  in  consequence  of  the  large 
number  of  lots. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  Messrs.  B.  Maller  and  Sons  to  SELL 
BY  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  The  Burnt  Ash-lane 
Nurseries,  Lee,  S.E.,  adjoining  the  railway  station,  on 
TUESDAY,  September  14,  at  Eleven  o’clock  punctually, 
without  reserve,  25,00(J  Winter-blooming  Heaths,  beautifully 
grown,  and  remarkably  well  set  with  bloom  buds,  including 

15,000  Erica  hyemalis,  5,000  gracilis,  arid  large  quantities  of 
melanthera,  ventricosa,  perspicua  erecta,  Cavendishii,  and 
other  best  kinds ; also  a large  quantity  of  small  Erica 
hyemalis,  for  growing  on ; 8,000  Solanum  capsicastrum, 
unusually  well  berried;  G,000  Bouvardias,  including 
Lemoine's  new  doubles ; 2,000  Genistas,  very  fine ; 1,000 
Cyclamen  persicum,  2,000  Adiantum  cuneatum,  3,000 
Lomaria  gibba,  true,  compact  variety,  and  other  ferns; 
500  Kpacris,  well  grown ; a quantity  of  extra-strong 
Marshal  Niel  and  other  tea  roses;  fine  English-grown 
Camellias,  Azalea*,  Grevillea  robusta,  Palms,  Ficus  elastica, 
greenhouse  Passiflora®,  Poinsettias,  Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  a 
line  lot  of  Araucaria  excelsa,  Stephanotis,  and  other  stock. 

May  now  be  viewed.  Catalogues  may  be  had  on  the 
Promises  ; or  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  67  and  68, 
Cheapside,  E.C. 

N.B. — Messrs.  Protheroo  and  Morris  desire  to  call  the 
attention  of  intending  purchasers  to  the  stock  to  be  offered 
as  above.  The  plants  are  remarkably  well  grown,  lit  for 
immediate  sale,  and  the  whole  will  be  found  in  an  equally 
good  condition  as  in  former  years. 

Lea  Bridge  Road  Nurseries,  Leyton.  — Annual  Sale  of 
WINTER  BLOOMING  and  other  HEATHS,  remarkably 
well  grown,  and  including  hyemalis,  gracilis,  hybrida,  and 
others  ; 1,000  Epacris  of  the  choicest  kinds  ; 4,000  Cycla- 
men persicum,  Fraser’s  superb  strain;  4,000  Gonistas  ; 
Tea- scented  and  Noisette  Roses ; 4,000  Solan um  capsi- 
castrum, in  berry ; 4,000  Bouvardias,  well  sot ; healthy 
young  plants  of  Lapageria  rosoa  superba ; Clematis 
mdivisa  lobata  and  other  groenhouso  climbers ; a beau- 
tiful lot  of  Hollyhocks,  named  sorts;  1,000  early-flowering 
and  other  Chrysanthemums;  200  Marechal  Niol  and 
other  Rosea,  from  7 to  10  ft.;  a largo  quantity  of  fine 
plants  of  Ampelopsis  Veitchii ; 3,000  Clematis  Jackmanni 
and  others  : a splendid  lot  of  variegated  Ivies ; 8,000 
Genistas,  for  growing  on  ; and  other  stock. 

ESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 

instructed  by  Mr.  John  Fraser  to  SELL  the  above 
valuable  STOCK  BY  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  The 
Lea  Bridge  Road  Nurseries,  Leyton,  E.  (a  few  minutes* 
walk  from  Hoe  Street  Station,  Great  Eastern  Railway),  on 
WEDNESDAY,  September  15,  at  Eleven  o'clock  precisely, 
in  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  lots. 

May  now  be  viewed.  Catalogues  may  be  had  oil  the  Pro- 
m Men  ■ or  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  67  and  68,  Cheap- 
side, London,  K.C.,  and  Leytonstone. 


Saks  bp  auction. 


Tottenham,  N. 

Groat  Annual  Trade  Sale  of  Winter  flowering  Heaths,  Stove 
and  Groenhouso  Plants,  &o.,  to  commonoo  punctually  at 
Eleven  o’clock,  there  boing  upwards  of  1,200  lots. 

ESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  Mr.  John  Maller,  to  SELL  liY  AUC- 
TION, on  the  Premises,  The  Bkunswick  Nuhskuv, Totten- 
ham (close  to  Whito  Hart  Lane  Station,  G.E.R.),  ou 
THURSDAY,  September  16,  at  Eleven  o’clock  precisely, 
without  reserve,  20,000  WINTER  BLOOMING  HEATHS, 
beautifully  grown  and  abundantly  sot  with  flower  buds,  in- 
cluding hyemalis,  gracilis,  calfra,  Wilmorea,  and  other  best 
kinds. 

1.000  Epacris,  in  best  varieties. 

5.000  well-grown  Ferns,  including  Adiantums,  Pteris,  &c. 

1.000  Double  Wbito  Primulas. 

500  Crotons,  beautifully  coloured. 

500  Fieus  Elastica. 

Thousands  small  Ericas,  Genistas,  Ferns,  &c.,  for  grow- 
ing on. 

4.0  i0  Tree  Carnations,  best  varieties. 

5.000  Solanums,  remarkably  well  berried. 

5.000  Bouvardias,  including  the  new  doubles. 

4.000  Genistas. 

Largo  Camellias  and  Azaleas  for  culling,  Golden  Euonymus, 
and  the  usual  great  variety  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants, 
suitable  for  the  Trade  and  extensive  buyers. 

May  now  be  viewed.  Catalogues  may  be  had  on  the’Pre- 
mises  ; and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  67  and  68,  Cheap- 
side, E C.,  and  Leytonstone. 

N.B. — The  whole  of  the  Stock  ie  in  first-rate  condition, 
tha  Ericas  being  especially  well  set  for  flower. 

Sidcup,  Kent,  S.E.— Great  Annual  Trade  Sale  of  winter- 
flowering  Heaths  and  other  plants,  iorining  one  of  the 
largest  collections  ever  submitted  to  the  public.  The 
stock  of  Heaths  is  unrivalled  (without  doubt  the  finest 
lot  ever  offered  by  Messrs.  Greeory  and  Evans),  the  plants 
being  particularly  well  crown,  beautifully  set  with  flower, 
and  worthy  an  inspection  by  intending  purchasers. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 

instructed  by  Messrs.  Gregory  and  Evans  to  SELL 
BY  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  The  Longlands  Nubsery, 
Sidcup  (ten  minutes’  walk  from  Pope  Street  Station,  South- 
Eastern  Railway),  on  FRIDAY,  September  17,  at  Eleven 
o’clock  precisely  (there  being  upwards  of  1,200  lots),  an 
enormous  quantity  of  unusually  wt-ll-grown  w inter-blooming 
HEATHS  and  other  plants,  including  :— 

20,000  Erica  hyemalis,  well  set,  and  E.  hyemalis  superba. 

4.000  „ gracilis. 

1,000  „ melanthera. 

4,0t0  ,,  ventricosa  and  perspicua  of  sorts, 

700  ,,  Cavendishii. 

10,000  Genistas. 

2,000  Tea  Roses,  splendid  plants. 

3,000  Solauums. 

2,000  Adiantum  cuneatum. 

Thousands  of  small  Heaths  for  growing  on,  &c. 

The  stock  is  now  on  view.  Catalogues  may  be  had  on  the 
Premises ; or  of  the  Auctioneers,  67  and  68,  Cheapside, 
Loudon,  E.C.,  and  Leytonstone. 

Upper  Edmonton.— The  first  annual  sale  of  30,000  beauti- 
fully-grown greenhouse  and  other  plauts. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  Mr.  H.  B.  May  to  SELL  BY 
ACCTION,  on  the  Premises.  Dyson’s  Lane  Nursery, 
Upper  Edmonton,  on  SATURDAY,  September  18,  at 
Twelve  o’clock  punctually,  30,000  GREENHOUSE  and 
STOVE  PLANTS,  remarkably  well  grown,  and  in  the  best 
possible  condition,  comprising  10, 000  Tree  Carnations, 
including  a valuable  lot  ot  Miss  Joliffe,  Andalusia,  Lucifer, 
&c.,  2,000  Tea  Roses  in  pots  of  the  best  sorts,  3,000  Varie- 
gated Ivies,  1,000  Clematis,  finest  varieties,  5,000  Ferns, 
beautifully  grown,  and  including  Adiantum  cuneatum. 
Farleyense,  Pacotti,  &e.,  Pteris  cretica  Magii  (a  lovely  new 
fern),  Davallias,  and  others,  1,000  Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  500 
Azaloas  (Fielder’s  white),  and  4,000  miscellaneous  plants, 
such  as  English  - grown  Camellias,  Eucharis,  Double 
Primulas,  Dracamas,  Genistas,  Myrtles,  &c. 

May  now  be  viewed.  Catalogues  may  lie  had  on  the  Pre- 
mises ; or  of  the  Auctioneers,  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  London, 
E.C  , and  Leytonstone. 

BULBS.  BULBS.  BULBS. 

MR.  J.  C.  S I EVENS  will  SELL  BY  AUC- 
TION, at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  every  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  anti 
SATURDAY,  first-class  BULBS  from  Holland,  lotted  to 
suit  all  buyers. 

View  morning  of  sale,  and  catalogues  had. 


Orchids  in  Flower  and  Bud. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  begs  to  announce  that 
his  next  SALE  OF  ORCHIDS  in  Flower  and  Bud 
will  take  place  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  on  THURSDAY,  September  16,  and  ho 
will  be  glad  if  gentlemen  desirous  of  ontering  plants  for 
this  Sale  will  please  send  particulars  of  same  not  later  than 
Thursday  next.  


Co  be  £et. 


LIGHT  FACTORY  in  Farringdon  Road  (a  few 

minuteB'  walk  from  tho  station  M.  and  I).  Railway, 
Ludgate  Hill,  and  Fleet  Street). — A WARE-ROOM  or  light 
FACTORY,  on  second  floor ; capital  light.  Ront  £60  por 
annum.  Debenham,  Towson,  Farmer,  and  Bridgewater,  80, 
Cheapside. 


rpo  GAP  DENERS,  NURSERYMEN,  AND 
JL  OTHERS.— TO  BE  LET,  within  threo  minutes’  walk 
of  the  rnilway  station,  ft  capital  NURSERY  and  FRUIT 
GARDEN,  containing  one  aero,  with  greenhouse  12i>fcot 
long  (fitted  with  hot  water  apparatus),  stable,  shed,  and 
piggeries.  Incoming,  including  greenhouse  and  buildings, 
about  £150, — Apply  Mr.  Alfred  Daruy,  Chelmsford. 

mo  HE  LET  (at.  a low  valuation),  ihe  old- 
I eitanlbhod,  fully  lio  used  INN,  known  a*  tho  Alma 
Tavrrn,  Sandwich,  Ke  t.  Free  for  hi  i 'its.  Rent  £18.  Tho 
promt  oh  contain  s x hod-rooms,  bar,  bar  parlour,  smoking- 
room,  living-room,  kitchen,  good  i oil.  rim  , and  shoo  ad  joiu- 
i g the  bar.  Would  suit  a m«rk&t  gardener. — Apply  fo  R, 
Bixtfr  and  Co  , Export  Brewery,  Bandwioh. 


Jfor  Salt. 


Fifty  Wurserles,  Market  Gardens,  Florist,  and 
Seed  Businesses  to  be  disposed  of. 

Messrs,  protiieroe  and  morris’s 

HORTICULTURAL  REGISTER  contains  full 
particulars  of  the  above,  and  can  be  obtained  gratis  at 
8,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 


Florist  and  seedsman.  — stock, 

GOODWILL,  FIXTURES,  &c.,  TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF, 
a great  bargain  ; situate  in  a good  locality. — For  price  and 
all  particulars  apply  J.  G.  Hammond,  jun.,  39,  Great  Tower 
Street,  E.C. 


KHantrtJ. 


WANTED,  a first-class  SINGLE-HANDED 
GARDENER;  married,  but  without  encumbrance. 
—Address,  stating  age,  references,  wages  required,  and 
fullest  particulars,  E.  M.,  Rosebank,  Berkhamsted,  Herts. 

WANTED,  a thorough  HOUSEMAID,  for  a 

family  in  the  northern  suburbs  ; domestic  comforts ; 
good  wages  ; good  reference  indispensable. — Apply  by  letter, 
C.,  3,  Hillside  Lawn,  Hornsey  Lane. 


WANTED,  a plain  COOK,  or  General  Servant 

who  understands  plain  cooking,  for  a family  in  the 
suburbs  ; must  have  good  reference ; comfortable  home, 
with  good  wages. — Apply  by  letter  to  L.,  3,  Hillside  Lawn, 
Hornsey  Lane. 


Situation*  JEHanttli. 


A LADY  desires  to  RECOMMEND  a superior 

middle-aged  WOMAN  (widow)  as  Nurse-Companion, 
where  no  night  nursing  is  required,  or  as  wardrobe-keeper 
in  a school ; thoroughly  trustworthy  and  well  recommended. 
— Address  C. , The  Elms,  Hornsey,  N. 

A YOUNG  MAN  seeks  a situation  as  UNDER 
GARDENER;  age  19;  been  in  garden  four  years; 
good  character. — Address  the  Gabdeneb,  The  Friage, 
Aylesbury. 


A YOUTH,  age  17,  seeks  a Situation  as 
THIRD  JOURNEYMAN  or  Improver  in  a gentle- 
man’s garden  ; good  knowledge  of  the  work. — G.,  Woodlands 
Cottage,  Muswell  Hill  Road,  Highgate. 


4S  GARDENER  (Single-handed). — Fourteen 

years’  good  experience  both  in  and  out  of  doors ; age 
29  ; single ; three  years  and  eleven  months’  good  character 
from  last  employer,  and  nine  years’  previous. — S.  Bkown, 
3,  Clare  Cottages,  The  Green,  Barnes,  Surrey. 

CARPENTER,  or  Handy  Man,  seeks  a Situation 

on  a gentleman’s  estate  or  otherwise ; total  abstainer ; 
14  years’  character  from  last  place.— Address  J.  P.,  53, 
Whistler  Street,  Drayton  Park,  London,  N. 

GARDENER  (Head,  or  good  Single-handed). — 

Thoroughly  practical ; 15  years’ experience;  excellent 
reference  ; age  30 ; married,  no  family  ; disengaged  September 
18 ; near  a town  preferred. — Address  Gabdeneb,  Morden 
Lodge,  Morden,  Surrey. 

GARDENER  (Head). — Age  30  ; single ; 

thoroughly  experienced  in  orchids  and  all  branches 
of  the  profession  ; good  reference. — R.  Aldoos,  5,  Nortliwold 
Road,  Upper  Clapton,  E. 


ARDENER  (Head,  Working)  ; age  37:  mar- 
's Jf  ried ; understands  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
melons,  cucumbers,  early  and  late  forcing ; good  plant 
grower  ; 20  years'  practice  ; can  forward  the  best  of  refe- 
rences and  character. — H.  TilbueY,  Hillside  Grove,  South- 
gate,  N. 

4 X ARDENER  (Head,  Working)  ; thorough  prac- 
VTI  tical  knowledge  in  all  branches  ; land  and  stock  if  re- 
quired ; married ; age  38  ; five  years’  character  from  last 
place.—  Perry,  125,  Casaline  Road,  South  Hackney,  London. 

ARDENER  (Head,  Working,  where  two  or 

W three  are  kept).— Eleven  years’  experience  in  all  its 
bran  chcs ; three  years’  character ; age  25 ; married,  no 
family;  total  abstainer.— W.  Jones,  Parkground  Cottage, 
Lyndhurst,  Hants. 

(T  ARDENER  (Head  Working). — Age  36  ; 

OT  married,  one  child  ; 24  years’  experience  in  good 
establishments ; three  years  in  present,  situation,  eight 
years  in  one  previous.— C.  J.  W.  Cranham,  near  Romford, 
Essex.  

GARDENER  (Head  Working)  to  any  lady  or 

gontloman  requiring  a thoroughly  practical  and  efficient 
man.  Highly  recommended.  Married,  age  35. — Williams, 
8,  Crampton  Road.  Penge,  S.E. 


GARDENER  (Head),  whero  not  less  than  two 

are  kept.— Ago  38  ; married,  ono  ohild  (ngod  10  years); 
understands  every  branch  of  tho  profession ; also  land, 
stock,  poultry,  &o.— Addross  J.  G.,  14,  Ewart  Road,  Forest 

S-K-  

('I  ARDENER  (Second  Kitchen),  in  a good 

IT  establishment.— Ago  20;  good  references;  willing, 
onorgotic ; fivo  years’  oxperienoe. — Boycb,  Tho  Rectory, 
Sami  on,  Chelmsford,  Essex. 

/ X ARDENER  (Second). — A Young  Man,  ugo  19, 
\ seeks  Situation;  four  years'  experience,  in  an  out 
doors  ; good  recommendation  from  lust,  employer. — 13. 
Godwin,  Bowling'  Green,  Faringdon,  Berks. 

/ 'i  ARDENER  (Second,  vdioro  four  or  live  uro 

kept)-  — Age  2 1;  10  year*’  good  character.— F. 

Far  well,  Ookley,  Dorking,  {Surrey. 


September  ii,  1886. 
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12th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

O Fall  Moon,  10U.  5 m.  morn. 
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Suctfan  Sales  for  tfje  lEnaufng  flHfeh. 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Saturday,  September  13,  15,  and  18. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens, 
Rt  38  King  Street,  Covent  Garden  ; Dutch  Bulbs. 

Monday.  September  13. — Messrs  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Salo  Rooms, 
57  and  58,  Cheapside;  Dutch  Bulbs  and  30,000  Tuberoses. 

Tuesday,  September  14. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  the  Burnt  Ash 
Nurseries,  Lee  ; Annual  Trade  Sale  of  Plants. 

Wednesday,  September  15. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  the  Lea  Bridge 
Nurseries,  Leyton  ; Aumial  Trade  Sale  of  Plants 

Thursday  and  Saturday,  September  15  and  18  — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris, 
at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67  and  68,  Cheapside;  Dutch  Bulbs. 

Thursday,  September  16  — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  the  Brunswick 
Nursery,  Tottenham  ; Annual  Trade  Sale  of  Plants. 

Thursday,  September  16. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden  ; 
Orchids. 

Friday,  September  17-  — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  the  Longlands  Nursery, 
Sidcup  ; Annual  Trade  Sale  of  Plants. 

Friday,  September  17 — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  and  68,  Cheapside;  Special  Trade  Sale  of  Orchids. 

Satu  rday,  September  18  —Messrs  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  Dyson’s  Lane  Nursery, 
Edmonton  ; Trade  Sale  of  Plants. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION.— Post  free  from  the  Office,  4,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  London,  E.O. 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  One  Copy,  2$d. : 3 Months,  3s. : 6 Months,  6s.  : One 
Year,  Lis.  6d.  (including  the  Christmas  Number).  To  America,  Australia,  Belgium, 
Canada,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  India,  Italy,  Spain,  Sweden,  and 
Switzerland,  14s.  per  annum. 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS.— Five  lines  and 
under,  body  type,  2s.  6d. ; each  additional  line,  6d. ; half  a oolumn,  £1 15s. ; a 
column,  £3 ; one  page,  £9. 

Advertisements  for  the  Current  Number  must  be  sent  not  later  than  Wednesday,  and 
for  Monthly  Parts  not  later  than  the  24th  of  each  Month,  addressed  to  the  Advertisement 
Office  of  the  Gardeners’  Magazine.  148  and  149.  Aldersgate  Street,  London,  E.O. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  of  HORTICULTURAL  or  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES  and 
SHOWS  are  inserted  on  the  Leader  Page  at  Is.  per  line. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  OF  SITUATIONS  VACANT,  or  from  persona  Beeking  employ- 
ment, Is.  each  four  lines  (28  words),  and  3d.  per  line  after. 
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SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  11,  1886. 


The  Exhibition  Season  closed  on  Saturday  last  with  a magnificent 
display  of  flowers  and  fruits  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham.  We 
may  expect  quiet  times  until  chrysanthemums  are  ready,  when  they 
will  constitute  a season  of  their  own,  or,  at  least,  will  make  an 
episode  in  the  round  of  the  year’s  activities.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  realities  of  the  horticultural  exhibitions.  They  are  not 
spasmodic  in  their  occurrence ; they  are  not  trivial  in  their  nature  ; 
they  are  healthy  and  useful  in  respect  of  their  objects ; and  they  are 
successful  from  first  to  last,  save  when  unkind  weather  or  mis- 
management ensures  the  exceptions  that  prove  the  rule.  It  would 
be  idle  to  enquire  if  these  exhibitions  are  justifiable  on  any  higher 
grounds  than  the  entertainment  they  afford.  It  is  late  in  the  day 
to  question  their  usefulness,  and  the  best  way  to  approach  them  for 
general  considerations  is  to  recognise  them  as  necessities,  and  on  that 
basis  speculate  on  their  relation  to  the  advancement  of  horticulture. 

Those  who  move  in  the  thick  of  the  throng  must  occasionally 
have  to  regret  a needless  and  injurious  multiplication  of  exhibitions. 
In  some  particular  centre  there  is  developed  a suitable  spirit,  and 
the  forces  around  are  gathered  together  with  facility;  the  result 
being  a general  awakening  of  the  district  and  the  establishment  of 
a series  of  useful  demonstrations.  But  the  necessary  concentration  of 
energy  is  often  rudely  checked  by  some  divergence  of  opinion  or 
feeling,  and  the  result  is  the  creation  of  as  many  small  exhibitions  as 
there  are  parishes  in  the  town  or  villages  surrounding  it.  Then  a 
blight  is  seen  to  fall  on  all  alike,  or  one  or  two  of  the  number 
survive  to  tell  the  tale  of  the  weakness  that  results  from  injudicious 
division  of  forces.  Many  of  our  readers  have  seen  and  lamented 
occurrences  of  the  kind,  which  are  injuiious  alike  to  local  interests 
No,  l,rf>,  New  Series.— Tol.  XXIX. 


and  to  the  cause  of  horticulture.  But  the  splitting  up  of  parties 
must  bo  inevitable  and  advantageuus  in  certain  circumstances;  and 
the  point  of  importance  seems  to  be  that  the  division  should  repre- 
sent geographical  and  industrial  requirements,  and  not  personal 
pique  or  superficial  enthusiasm.  Any  case  of  threatened  dissolution 
should  be  measured  by  the  standard  of  necessity,  and  then  if  it  is 
seen  to  represent  growth  more  than  temper,  and  public  as  distinct 
from  private  advantage,  it  is  good,  and  may  be  encouraged.  Short 
of  this,  division  is  dangerous,  for  one  strong  and  spirit ed  organisation 
is  every  way  preferable  to  a number  of  computing  peurilities. 

The  position  of  the  flower  show  in  public  estimation  is  illustrated 
in  many  ways.  At  Manchester,  York,  Northampton,  Leicester, 
Shrewsbury,  and  many  more  busy  places  the  horticultural  exhi- 
bitions attract  greater  thousands  than  any  other  entertainments  of 
the  whole  twelve  months.  In  many  cases  the  arrangements  are 
susceptible  of  considerable  improvement,  and  the  men  of  business 
who  are  expert  in  practical  matters  and  understand  the  peculiarities 
of  the  locality  should  be  pressed  into  the  service  even  if,  in  many 
cases  as  may  be,  they  are  not  ambitious  of  distinction  as  hoiti- 
culturists.  It  is  our  pleasure  to  know  of  many  earnest  workers  in 
the  cause,  who  know  but  little  of  gardening,  but  enter  into  the 
details  of  the  annual  exhibition  in  the  most  practical  manner  out  of 
pure  love  for  a good  cause  under  any  name  and  in  the  impulse  of 
genuine  public  spirit.  There  is  much  more  to  be  done  for  a flower 
show  than  to  prepare  the  schedule  and  arrange  the  plants,  and  the 
men  who  can  tap  the  local  purse  and  manage  letter-writing  and  book- 
keeping may  find  agreeable  employment  for  a portion  of  their  leisure 
in  giving  a helping  hand  to  their  neighbours  of  the  horticultural 
persuasion.  The  gardeners  who  are  great  on  the  show  table  are 
often  not  so  great  m what  is  called  “ management,”  and  the  men  of 
business,  whether  known  as  “ gentlemen  amateurs  ” or  as  “ local 
politicians,”  are  much  wanted  to  raise  the  wind  and  cause  it  to  blow 
in  a suitable  direction.  When  the  gentlemen  amateurs  work  alone 
as  a kind  of  clique,  the  affair  is  as  insecure  as  when  the  gardeners 
isolate  themselves  in  a too  confident  spirit.  There  is  no  institution 
so  well  adapted  to  combine  all  classes  and  all  interests  as  the  horti- 
cultural exhibition,  and  we  hope  the  promoters  of  the  happy 
thought  will  always  keep  in  mind  that  breadth  of  spirit  is  essential 
to  real  enjoyment  of  the  work  and  the  best  guarantee  of  success. 

The  special  societies  that  represent  florists’  flowers  are,  without 
exception,  prosperous.  But  the  prosperity  is  dependent  on  the 
constant  work  of  the  several  representatives,  and  when  these  fail  of 
endeavour  decline  is  certain.  The  money  does  not  come  from 
heaven,  and  the  flowers  do  not  come  without  proper  invitation.  The 
only  thing  of  the  kind  that  we  should  at  this  moment  speak  of  as  in 
danger  of  decline  is  the  National  Dahlia  Society,  for  the  growers 
support  it  with  their  flowers  only — or,  at  the  best,  subscribe  to  the 
funds  with  less  spontaniety  and  liberally  than  the  cause  demauds. 
It  is,  perhaps,  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  apparent  indifference 
of  cultivators  of  the  dahlia  as  regards  the  “sinews  of  war.”  The 
exhibition  is  located  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  and,  therefore,  appears 
to  be  the  “ property  ” of  a trading  concern.  But  it  is  taken  there 
for  convenience  merely,  and  the  company  affords  a reasonable 
amount  of  assistance.  The  society  is  indebted  to  the  company  for 
accommodation  and  for  pecuniary  help.  But  it  retains  its  inde- 
pendence ; it  is  free  to  move  the  show  to  any  place  that  may  appear 
the  most  convenient ; and,  in  fact,  the  thing  would  not  be  worth 
doing  as  a Crystal  Palace  concern  merely.  To  maintain  its  inde- 
pendence and  carry  on  the  work  in  a manner  worthy  of  the  flower 
in  particular,  and  of  floriculture  in  general,  a special  fund  is  required, 
and  this  has  fallen  so  low  that  uuless  the  people  who  believe  in 
dahlias  adopt  a more  generous  action  there  must  be  an  end  of  the 
exhibition. 

Having  made  mention  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  we  are  bound  to 
speak  of  it  again  as  the  best  home,  in  recent  as  well  as  in  earlier 
years,  of  demonstrative  horticulture.  The  vast  arena,  the  agreeable 
surroundings,  and  the  perfect  shelter  are  advantages  of  primary 
importance.  In  the  early  days  of  the  palace  horticulture  was 
splendidly  vindicated,  but  there  followed  a term  of  trifling  with  the 
subject,  and  through  a run  of  years  the  exhibitions  were  much  below 
a reasonable  standard.  The  mistake,  has  been  recognised  and 
remedied  ; and  for  some  years  past  horticulture  has  been  welcomed 
at  Sydenham  in  the  most  liberal  and  enlightened,  manner,  aud  the 
exhibitions  have  been  advantaged  by  the  most  judicious  manage- 
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ment.  In  tho  exhibition  of  last  week  an  improvement  of  consider- 
able importance  was  adopted.  In  place  of  the  long  table  with  front 
rows  of  exhibition  subjects  divided  by  a central  line  of  plants,  the 
display  was  broken  up  into  a series  of  blocks  in  the  nature  of 
separate  tables.  This  was  only  partially  carried  out  in  the  dahlia 
show,  but  was  fully  carried  out  in  the  fruit  show,  and  tho 
inspection  of  tho  samples  was  a quito  convenient  and  agreeable 
affair  even  when  tho  tide  of  visitors  was  highest.  We  have 
recorded  the  rapid  execution  of  preliminaries  at  Northampton,  where 
tho  judging  was  completed  and  the  public  were  admitted  in  thousands 
at  the  hour  of  noon.  That  and  the  new  arrangement  at  Sydenham 
appear  at  this  moment  to  be  the  points  best  worth  recording  in  a 
review  of  the  exhibition  season  that  has  just  closed.  Perhaps  on 
the  dark  side  we  ought  to  placo  the  glorious  exhibition  of  the 
National  Rose  Society  because  it  was  located  in  a place  that 
afforded  neither  room  to  move  nor  air  to  breathe.  The  N.R.S. 
will  have  to  do  better,  or  it  will  soon  do  worse.  It  is  thriving,  and 
deserves  to  thrive ; but  its  one  great  day  in  the  year  should  be  a 
happy  one,  and  should  not  remind  even  the  cynics,  much  less  the 
sweet  ones  that  are  all  content,  of  the.  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta. 


Exeter  Pear  and  Apple  Show  will  be  held  October  21  and  22. 

Mr.  A.  Horsell,  late  of  Wonersh  Park  has  been  engaged  as 
gardener  at  Shobdon  Court,  Herefordshire,  the  seat  of  Lord  Bateman. 

“Flora  op  British  India.”— The  thirteenth  part  of  this  impor- 
tant  work  is  announced  as  ready  for  publication. 

Yorkshire  Naturalists’  Fungus  Forat  is  fixed  for  Sep. 
tember  30. 

Sir  Herbert  Eustace  Maxwell,  Bart.,  M.P.,  has  been  elected 
President  of  the  Scottish  Arboricultural  Society. 

Brighton  Chrysanthemum  Show  will  be  held  November  17  and 
18,  instead  of  on  the  dates  originally  announced. 

Mr.  J.  Buss,  late  of  Parkside,  Ewell,  has  been  engaged  as  head 
gardener  by  A.  Aston,  Esq.,  West  Hill,  Epsom. 

Teddington  Chrysanthemum  Society  will  hold  its  annual 
exhibition,  November  16  and  17. 

Tobacco-growing  in  France  is  the  subject  of  an  essay  by  Mr. 
P.  M.  Taylor,  to  be  published  shortly  by  Mr.  Stanford.  The  author 
has  had  long  experience  in  tobacco-growing  in  the  department  of  Lot- 
et-Garonne,  and  can  treat  of  the  commercial  aspects  of  the  subject. 

Dahlias  mounted  on  Black  Velvet  show  their  characters  well, 
and  the  system  is  worthy  of  consideration.  At  the  National  Dahlia 
Show  some  stands  of  flowers  were  so  presented  by  Mr.  Hockney,  and 
the  judges  made  no  objection.  It  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  the 
thing  is  legitimate,  and  may  be  adopted  by  many. 

The  Earthquake  at  Charleston,  succeeding  closely  upon 
that  in  New  Zealand,  concurrently  with  the  lunar  movements  that  are 
associated  with  augmented  tides,  illustrates  in  a striking  manner  the 
noble  discourse  of  Sir  William  Dawson  on  the  history  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  the  formation  of  the  great  continents.  In  the  G.  M.  of  Dec. 
22,  1877,  will  be  found  a series  of  maps  delineating  the  lines  of 
earthquake  and  volcanic  energy  upon  the  face  of  the  globe,  from  which 
it  will  appear  that  Charleston  is  far  removed  from  any  known 
centre  of  subterranean  energy.  The  Atlantic  may  be  regarded  as  a 
well-behaved  ocean,  for  the  immense  traffic  upon  its  waters  testifies  to 
its  conformity  to  respectable  notions,  however,  it  may  sometimes 
chafe  and  fret  under  the  restraints  of  decorum.  The  Charleston 
phenomena  seem  to  indicate  the  establishment  of  a new  line  of  move- 
able surface  as  an  off-shoot  of  that  which  crosses  the  Atlantic  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  European  Peninsula. 

Poisonous  Fungi. — Dr.  H.  Handford,  consulting  physician  to  the 
Nottingham  General  Hospital,  has  been  in  communication  with  Dr. 
M.  C.  Cooke,  specialist  of  fungi  at  the  Royal  Herbarium  at  Kew,  with 
respect  to  the  recent  fungus  poisoning  case  in  Nottingham.  Dr.  Cooke, 
after  examining  the  remains  of  the  fungi  gathered  by  the  man  Whit- 
worth, and  which  proved  fatal  to  him  and  his  child,  is  of  opinion  that 
the  fungus  is  the  Agaricus  (amanita)  phalloides.  Some  people  were 
poisoned  by  the  same  variety  at  King’s  Lynn  two  or  three  years  ago. 
There  is  a good  illustration  of  it  in  a plate  in  Figure  1 in  Berkeley’s 
“Outlines  of  British  Fungology  ” (1860),  and  also  in  No.  7 on  the 
sheet  of  poisonous  mushrooms  published  by  Hardwicke.  It  bears  but 
little  resemblance  to  the  Agaricus  ( Trichotoma ) personatas,  commonly 
called  Blue-button,  Blue-bottom,  or  Blewitt,  for  which  it  was  mistaken, 
and  which  is  commonly  sold  both  in  Nottingham  Market  and  in  Covent 
Garden.  Agaricus  ( amanita ) phalloides  is  most  closely  allied  to  A (a) 
Muscarius,  from  which  muscarin,  the  active  principle  of  poisonous 
fungi,  was  first  obtained.  The  symptoms  in  the  man  Whitworth  so 
closely  resembled  those  observed  in  the  recorded  experimental  inquiries 
into  the  action  of  muscarin  on  the  lower  animals,  that  Dr.  Coolco  has 
little  doubt  that  muscarin,  or  a substance  differing  from  it  only  in  a 
trifling  degree,  was  the  active  principle  that  caused  death.  He  thinks 
it  is  not  sufficiently  recognised  by  tho  public,  though  it  has  been 
repeatedly  stated  by  fungologists,  that  it  is  frequently  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish edible  fungi  from  the  poisonous  varieties  that  closely  resemble 
them.  Those  who  attempt  to  do  so  by  means  of  coloured  plates,  with- 
out having  at  the  same  time  a sound  knowledge  of  tho  subject,  are 
very  likely  sooner  or  later  to  meet  with  disaster.  Tho  small  quantity 
wbirli  proved  fatal  in  the  case  of  tho  poor  man  Whitworth  shows  how 
dangerous  a mistake  may  bo. 


The  Waste  of  Plums  that  has  been  much  deplored  as  an  incident 
of  the  season  comes  very  near  to  the  nature  of  a scandal.  It  would 
be  the  very  essence  of  stupidity  to  blame  men  for  wasting  fruit  that  it 
is  impossible  to  touch  except  with  the  certainty  of  a loss  of  money. 
But  the  impossible  ? contains  a problem,  and  a general  answer  to  it  is 
that,  so  much  possible  money  being  on  the  trees,  there  should  be  found 
a means  of  converting  it  into  actual  money,  for  that  implies  benefit  to 
all,  the  grower  included.  The  utilization  of  a glut  of  fruit  will,  of 
course,  be  for  many  a long  year  to  come  associated  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  “ old  jam  pot,”  and  much  has  been  done  to  carry  out 
that  recommendation.  Mr.  H.  M.  Roberts,  of  Tring,  proposes  the  dry- 
ing  of  plums  in  the  fashion  of  French  prunes,  in  which  form,  if  well 
done,  they  would  be  a fair  marketable  article.  Mr.  Roberts  says  : “ I 
thought  of  stretching  netting  just  above  my  malt-kiln  floor,  placing 
the  plums— having  gathered  them  just  before  ripe— in  a thin  layer  all 
over,  and  at  short  intervals  slightly  agitating  the  netting  so  as  to  alter 
the  position  of  ,the  fruit.  Now,  the  heat  to  start  them  at,  and  whether 
they  should  be  allowed  to  cool  several  times  during  the  process,  and 
whether  one  oould  burn  any  substance  upon  the  fire  that  would  assist 
in  shrivelling  the  skin  (and  not  bursting  it),  are  points  upon  which  a 
little  help  would  be  worth  no  end  of  pity.” 

Birkenhead’s  Beetle  Trap,  which  was  exhibited  at  South 
Kensington  and  the  Royal  Aquarium  during  the  past  week,  is  so  great 
an  improvement  on  existing  contrivances  for  catching  cockroaches, 
that  it  is  not  surprising  it  should  have  received  a large  share  of  atten- 
tion. The  trap  is  not  less  simple  in  construction  than  it  is  effective  in 
operation,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a light  beech-wood  box  fitted 
with  glass  lid.  _ The  trap  consists  of  two  parts,  and  in  setting  it,  a little 
bread  soaked  in  beer,  a portion  of  fish,  or  other  tempting  morsel,  is 
placed  in  the  lower  section,  and  the  upper  section  is  then  placed  in 
position  and  secured  by  brass  hooks  at  the  side.  The  lid  is  formed 
with  two  strips  of  glass,  which  are  fixed  somewhat  in  the  form  of  the 
letter  Y,  one  of  the  strips  having  a semi-circular  piece  taken  out  of  the 
lower  side.  This  arrangement  enables  the  cockroaches  to  pass  readily 
into  the  trap,  but  under  no  circumstances  can  they  find  their  way  out 
again.  The  lower  section  is  fitted  with  a false  bottom,  which  has  at 
one_  corner  a circular  hole  covered  with  a zinc  slide.  When  it  is 
desired  to  destroy  the  cockroaches  the  slide  is  removed,  and  in  a very 
short  time  the  whole  of  the  captives  will  pass  down  through  it  into  the 
dark  chamber.  As  soon  as  this  is  the  case,  the  slide  is  returned  to  its 
place,  the  upper  section  is  removed,  and  the  lower  part  being  plunged 
into  a vessel  containing  boiling  water  the  whole  of  the  beetles  are 
destroyed  without  the  slightest  difficulty.  The  inventors  and  manu- 
facturers are  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Birkenhead,  Sale,  who  have  had  it  in 
use  in  their  numerous  fern  houses  for  some  months  past,  and  have 
found  it  singularly  efficient. 


HOW  TO  ENJOY  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  OUT  OF  DOORS, 

By  John  Thobpe,  Queens,  New  York. 

Select  an  open  position  where  the  soil  is  rich,  and  some  time  in  May 
plant  out  as  many  chrysanthemums  as  may  be  necessary,  not  less  than 
two  and  a-half  feet  apart  each  way,  but  three  feet  will  be  better.  If 
the  soil  is  not  rich  it  must  be  made  so  by  liberal  additions  of  manui’e, 
and  it  must  be  kept  clean.  There  is  no  better  place  for  them  than  a 
vegetable  garden.  They  must  not  lack  for  nourishment. 

About  the  first  week  in  June  each  plant  should  have  the  centre  of 
the  shoot  pinched  out— an  operation  known  as  “ stopping.”  A strong 
stick  should  at  the  time  be  placed  by  the  side  of  each  plant,  to  which 
it  should  be  loosely  tied.  In  a few  weeks  there  will  be  grown  from 
four  to  six  more  shoots,  four  or  five  inches  long.  These  must  again  be 
“stopped,”  and  this  operation  continued  until  the  1st  of  August, 
after  which  time  let  every  shoot  grow  and  do  not  stop  any  more.  Keep 
the  plant  tied  so  as  to  prevent  being  broken  by  the  wind.  By  the  first 
week  in  September  many  buds  will  be  formed;  if  very  large  flowers 
are  desirable,  one-third  or  more  of  the  buds  should  be  taken  off.  Some 
weak  liquid  manure  can  be  given. 

At  any  time  before  the  end  of  September,  decide  on  some  spot, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  plants,  where  a bed  can  be  planned  ; care- 
fully dig  up  the  tallest  plants  first,  placing  them  in  line  so  that  there 
is  just  roomjfor  daylight  between  them,  and  divide  the  number  of  plants 
into  equal  parts  so  that  they  may  be  arranged  about  four  feet  deep, 
with  the  tallest  at  the  back,  the  shortest  ones  in  front.  Of  course,  all 
the  soil  must  be  kept  on  the  roots  as  far  as  possible,  and  they  must  be 
firmly  planted  and  well  watered.  Four  posts  are  to  be  set  in  the 
ground,  two  at  each  end.  Let  'each  post  be  two  feet  taller  than  the 
plants — this  will  give  you  the  tallest  at  back.  Nail  an  inch  board,  four 
to  six  inches  wide,  edgewise  all  round,  the  edges  to  be  flush  with  the 
pitch  of  the  posts.  A board  should  also  be  nailed  on  edge  at  bottom 
on  surface  of  the  ground,  If  the  bed  is  longer  than  ten  feet,  more 
posts  will  be  required  as  supports.  On  the  side  and  at  both  ends,  tack 
a roll  of  canvas,  cloth,  muslin,  or  any  material  that  will  simply  protect 
the  flowers  from  cutting  winds.  Cover  the  top,  which  will  be  on  a 
slope,  with  the  same  material,  nailing  it  at  upper  side  and  attaching  it 
to  a roller,  so  that  it  can  be  easily  let  down  and  takon  up.  This  should 
be  let  down  on  the  approach  of  the  first  cold  snap — which  is  generally 
early  in  October,  and  which  lasts  only  one  or  two  nights — and  on  cold 
nights  and  very  stormy  days  afterwards,  the  plants  should  be  kept 
covered.  As  a matter  of  course,  provision  will  be  made  to  securoly  tie 
the  canvas  in  case  of  high  winds.  Wo  have  not  given  any  dimensions 
as  to  the  size,  that  can  best  be  determined  according  to  the  number  of 
plants.  We  can,  however,  tell  our  friends  that  they  will  bo  delighted 
with  the  experiment,  that  the  flowers  will  be  nearly  equal  to  those 
opened  in  tho  greenhouses,  and  that  tho  canvas  cover  will  be  sufficient 
to  keep  them  from  being  injured  by  tho  frost,  and  will  servo  tho  same 
purpoBO  many  years. 
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Brifelj  ffissoctatigtt 

THE  CRUST  OP  THE  EARTH. 

AS  ILLUSTRATED  IN  TIIE  GEOLOGICAL  HISTORY  OP  THE  ATLANTIC  OCEAN, 
lly  tlio  President,  Sir  William  Dawson. 

The  goologioal  history  of  this  depression  of  the  earth’s  crust,  and  its  relation 
to  the  continental  masses  which  limit  it,  may  furnish  a theme  at  once  generally 
intelligible  aud  connooted  with  groat  questions  as  to  the  structure  and  history 
of  the  earth,  which  have  excited  tho  attention  alike  of  physioists,  geologists, 
biologists,  geographers,  and  ethnologists.  If  we  imagine  an  observer  contem- 
plating the  earth  from  a convenient  distance  in  space,  aud  scrutinising  its 
features  as  it  rolls  before  him,  we  may  suppose  him  to  be  struck  with  the  fact 
that  1 1-lGcha  of  its  surface  are  covered  with  water,  and  that  tho  land  is  so 
unequally  distributed  that  from  one  point  of  view  he  would  see  a hemisphere 
almost  exclusively  oceanic,  while  nearly  the  whole  of  the  dry  land  is  gathered 
in  the  opposite  hemisphere.  He  might  observe  that  the  great  oceanic  area  of 
the  Pacific  and  Antarotio  oceans  is  dotted  with  islands — like  a shallow  pool 
with  stones  rising  above  its  surface — as  if  its  general  depth  were  small  in 
comparison  with  its  area.  He  might  also  notice  that  a mass  or  belt  of  land 
surrounds  each  pole,  and  that  the  northern  ring  sends  off  to  the  southward 
three  vast  tongues  of  land  and  of  mountain  chains, ^terminating  respectively  in 
South  America,  South  Africa,  and  Australia,  towards  which  feebler  and 
insular  processes  are  given  off  by  the  Antarctic  continental  mass.  This,  as 
some  geographers  have  observed,  gives  a rudely  three-ribbed  aspect  to  the 
earth,  though  two  of  the  three  ribs  are  orowded  together  and  form  the 
Europ-Asian  mass  or  double  continent,  while  the  third  is  isolated  in  the 
single  continent  of  America.  He  might  also  observe  that  the  northern  girdle 
is  cut  across,  so  that  the  Atlantic  opens  by  a wide  space  into  the  Arctic  sea, 
while  the  Pacific  is  contracted  towards  the  north,  but  confluent  with  the 
Antarctic  ocean.  The  Atlantic  is  also  relatively  deeper  and  less  cumbered 
with  islands  than  the  Pacific,  which  has  the  higher  ridges  near  its  shores, 
constituting  what  some  visitors  to  the  Pacific  coast  of  America  have  not 
inaptly  called  the  “ back  of  the  world,”  while  the  wider  slopes  face  the 
narrower  ooean,  into  which  for  this  reason  the  greater  part  of  the  drainage  of 
the  land  is  poured. 

t The  Pacific  and  Atlantic,  though  Jboth  depressions  or  flattenings  of  the 
earth,  are,  as  we  shall  find,  different  in  age,  character,  and  conditions;  and 
the  Atlantic,  though  the  smaller,  is  the  older,  and  from  the  geological  point  of 
view,  in  some  respects,  the  more  important  of  the  two.  If  our  imaginary 
observer  had  the  means  of  knowing  anything  of  the  rock  formations  of  the 
continents,  he  would  notice  that  those  bounding  the  North  Atlantic  are  in 
general  of  great  age,  some  belonging  to  the  Laurentian  system.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  would  see  that  many  of  the  mountain  ranges  along  the  Pacific  are 
comparatively  new,  and  that  modern  igneous  action  occurs  in  connection  with 
them.  Thus  he  might  be  led  to  believe  that  the  Atlantic,  though  compara- 
tively narrow,  is  an  older  feature  of  the  earth’s  surface,  while  the  Pacific 
belongs  to  more  modern  times.  But  he  would  note  in  connection  with  this  that 
the  oldest  rocks  of  the  great  continental  masses  are  mostly  toward  their 
northern  ends,  and  that  the  borders  of  the  northern  ring  of  land  and  certain 
ridges  extending  southwards  from  it  constitute  the  most  ancient  and 
permanent  elevations  of  the  earth’s  crust,  though  now  greatly  surpassed  by 
mountains  of  more  recent  age  near  the  equator.  Before  leaving  this  general 
survey  we  may  make  one  further  remark.  An  observer  looking  at  the  earth 
from  without  would  notice  that  the  margins  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  main  lines 
of  direction  of  its  mountain  chains  are  north-east  and  south-west,  and  north- 
west and  south-east,  as  if  some  early  causes  had  determined  the  occurrence  of 
elevations  along  great  circles  of  the  earth’s  surface  tangent  to  the  polar 
circles. 

We  are  invited  by  the  preceding  general  glance  at  the  surface  of  the  earth 
to  ask  oertain  questions  respecting  the  Atlantic.  (1)  What  has  at  first  deter- 
mined its  position  and  form?  (2)  What  changes  has  it  expeiienced  in  the 
lapse  of  geological  time  ? (3)  What  relations  have  these  changes  borne  to  the 

development  of  life  on  the  land  and  in  the  water  p (4)  What  is  its  probable 
future  ? 

Before  attempting  to  answer  these  questions,  which  I shall  not  take  up 
formally  in  succession,  but  rather  in  connection  with  each  other,  it  is  necessary 
to  state  as  briefly  as  possible  certain  general  conclusions  respecting  the  interior 
of  the  earth.  It  is  popularly  supposed  that  we  know  nothing  of  this  beyond  a 
superficial  crust  perhaps  averaging  50,000  to  100,000  feet  in  thickness.  It  is 
true  we  have  no  means  of  exploration  in  the  earth’s  interior,  but  the  conjoined 
labours  of  physicists  and  geologists  have  now  proceeded  sufficiently  far  to 
throw  much  inferential  light  on  the  subject,  and  to  enable  us  to  make  some 
general  affirmations  with  certainty  ; and  these  it  is  more  necessary  to  state 
distinctly,  since  they  are  often  treated  as  mere  subjects  of  speculation  and 
fruitless  discussion. 

(1)  Since  the  dawn  of  geological  science,  it  has  been  evident  that  the 
crust  on  which  we  live  must  be  supported  on  a plastic  or  partially  liquid  mass 
of  heated  rock,  approximately  uniform  in  quality  under  the  whole  of  its  area. 
This  is  a legitimate  conclusion  from  the  wide  distribution  of  volcanic  pheno- 
mena, and  from  the  fact  that  the  ejections  of  volcanoes,  while  locally  of 
various  kinds,  are  similar  in  every  part  of  the  world.  It  led  to  the  old  idea 
of  a fluid  interior  of  the  earth,  but  this  is  now  generally  abandoned,  and  this 
interior  heated  and  plastic  layer  is  regarded  as  merely  an  under  crust. 

(2)  We  have  reason  to  believe,  as  the  result  of  astronomical  investigations, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  plasticity  or  liquidity  of  the  under  crust,  the  mass 
of  the  earth — its  nucleus,  as  we  may  call  it — is  practically  solid  and  of  great 
density  and  hardness.  Thus  we  have  the  apparant  paradox  of  a solid  yet 
fluid  earth  ; solid  in  its  astronomical  relations,  liquid  or  plastic  for  the 
purposes  of  volcanic  action  and  superficial  movements. 

(3)  The  plastic  sub-crust  is  not  in  a state  of  dry  igneous  fusion,  but  in 
that  condition  of  aqueo-igneous  or  hydro-thermic  fusion  which  arises  from  the 
action  of  heat  on  moist  substances,  and  which  may  either  be  regarded  as  a 
fusion  or  as  a species  of  solution  at  a very  high  temperature.  This  we  learn 
from  the  phenomena  of  volcanic  action,  and  from  the  composition  of  the 
volcanic  and  plutonic  rocks,  as  well  as  from  such  chemical  experiments  as 
those  of  Daubree  and  of  Tilden  and  Shenstone. 

(4)  The  interior  sub-crust  is  not  perfectly  homogenous,  but  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  two  layers  or  magmas,  a3  they  have  been  called — an  upper,  highly 
siliceous  or  acidic,  of  low  specific  gravity  and  light  coloured,  and  correspond- 
ing to  such  kinds  of  plutonic  and  volcanic  rocks  as  granite  and  trachyte  ; and 
a lower,  less  siliceous  or  more  basic,  more  dense,  and  more  highly  charged 
with  iron,  and  corresponding  to  such  igneous  rocks  as  the  dolerites,  basalts, 


and  kindred  lavas.  It  is  interesting  hero  to  noto  that  this  conclusion,  elabor- 
ated by  Duroohor  and  Von  Waltershausen,  and  usually  connected  with  their 
names,  appears  to  have  been  first  announced  by  John  Phillips  in  his  "Geo- 
logieal  Manual,”  and  as  a mere  common-sense  deduction  ifrom  the  observed 
phenomena  of  volcanic  action  and  the  probable  results  of  tho  gradual  cooling 
of  tho  earth.  It  receives  striking  confirmation  from  the  observed  succession 
of  acidic  and  basic  volcanic  rocks  of  all  geological  periods  and  in  all  localities. 
It  would  even  seem,  from  recent  spectroscopic  investigations  of  Lockyer,  that 
there  is  evidence  of  a similar  succession  of  magmas  in  the  heavenly  bodies,  and 
tho  discovery  by  Nordenskibld  of  native  iron  in  Greenland  basalts  affords  a 
probability  that  the  inner  magma  is  in  part  metallic. 

(5)  Where  rents  or  fissures  form  in  the  upper  crust,  tho  material  of  the 
lower  crust  is  forced  upward  by  the  pressure  of  the  less  supported  portions  of 
tho  former,  giving  riso  to  volcanic  phenomena  either  of  an  explosive  or  quiet 
character,  as  may  be  determined  by  contact  with  water.  The  underljing 
material  may  also  be  carried  to  the  surface  by  the  agency  of  heated  water, 
producing  those  quiet  discharges  which  Hunt  has  named  crenitic.  It  is  to  be 
observed  here  that  explosive  volcanic  phenomena  and  the  formation  of  cones 
are,  as  Prestwich  has  well  remarked,  characteristic  of  an  old  and  thickened 
crust ; quiet  ejection  from  fissures  and  hydro-thermal  action  may  have  been 
more  common  in  earlier  periods,  and  with  a thinner  over-crust. 

(6)  The  contraction  of  the  earth’s  interior  by  cooling  and  by  the  emission 
of  material  from  below  the  over-crust  has  caused  this  crust  to  press  downward, 
and  therefore  laterally,  and  so  to  effect  great  bends,  folds,  and  plications  ; and 
these,  modified  subsequently  by  surface  denudation,  constitute  mountain 
chains  and  continental  plateaus.  As  Hall  long  ago  pointed  out,  such  lines  of 
folding  have  been  produced  more  especially  where  thick  sediments  had  been 
laid  down  on  the  sea  bottom.  Thus  we  have  here  another  apparent 
paradox — namely,  that  the  elevations  of  the  earth’s  crust  occur  in  the  places 
where  the  greatest  burden  of  detritus  has  been  laid  down  upon  it,  and  where 
consequently  the  crust  has  been  softened  and  depressed.  We  must  beware, 
in  this  connection,  of  exaggerated  notions  of  the  extent  of  contraction  and  of 
crumpling  required  to  form  mountains.  Bonney  has  well  shown,  in  lectures 
delivered  at  the  London  Institution,  that  an  amount  of  contraction  almost 
inappreciable  in  comparison  with  the  diameter  of  the  earth  would  be 
sufficient ; and  that  as  the  greatest  mountain  chains  are  less  than  l-600ch  of 
the  earth’s  radius  in  height,  they  would  on  an  artificial  globe  a foot  in 
diameter  be  no  more  important  than  the  slight  inequalities  that  might  result 
from  the  paper  gores  overlapping  each  other  at  the  edges. 

7.  The  crushing  and  sliding  of  the  over-crust  implied  in  these  movements 
raise  some  serious  questions  of  a physical  character.  One  of  these  relates  to 
the  rapidity  or  slowness  of  such  movements,  and  the  consequent  degree  of 
intensity  of  the  heat  developed,  as  a possible  cause  of  metamorphism  of  rocks. 
Another  has  reference  to  the  possibility  of  changes  in  the  equilibrium  of  the 
earth  itself  as  resulting  from  local  collapse  of  ridging.  These  questions  in  con- 
nection with  the  present  dissociation  of  the  axis  of  rotation  from  the  magnetic 
poles,  and  with  changes  of  climate,  have  attracted  some  attention,  and  probably 
deserve  further  consideration  on  the  part  of  physicists.  In  so  far  as  geological 
evidence  is  concerned,  it  would  seem  that  the  general  association  of  crumbling 
with  metamorphism  indicates  a certain  rapidity  in  the  process  of  mountain- 
making and  consequent  development  of  heat,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  older 
rocks  around  the  Arctic  basin  forbids  us  from  assuming  any  extensive  move- 
ment of  the  axis  of  rotation,  though  it  does  not  exclude  changes  to  a limited 
extent. 

Keeping  in  view  these  general  conclusions,  let  us  now  turn  to  their  bearing 
on  the  origin  and  history  of  the  North  Atlantic.  Though  the  Atlantic  is  a 
deep  ocean,  its  basin  does  not  constitute  so  much  a depression  of  the  crust  of 
the  earth  as  a flattening  of  it,  and  this,  as  recent  soundings  have  shown,  with 
a slight  ridge  or  elevation  along  its  middle,  and  banks  or  terraces  friDging  the 
edges,  so  that  its  form  is  not  so  much  that  of  a basin  as  that  of  a shallow 
plate  with  its  middle  a little  raised.  Its  true  permanent  margins  are  com- 
posed of  portions  of  the  over-crust  folded,  ridged  up,  and  crushed  as  if  by 
lateral  pressure  emanating  from  the  sea  itself.  We  cannot,  for  example,  look 
at  a geological  map  of  America  without  perceiving  that  the  Appalachian 
ridges,  which  intervene  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  St.  Lawrence  valley, 
have  been  driven  bodily  back  by  a force  acting  from  the  east,  and  that  they 
have  resisted  this  pressure  only  where,  as  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  Catskill  region  of  New  York,  they  have  been  protected  by  outlying  masses 
of  very  old  rocks,  as,  for  example,  by  that  of  the  island  of  Newfoundland  aud 
that  of  the  Adirondack  Mountains.  The  admirable  work  begun  by  my  friend 
and  fellow-student,  Professor  James  Nicol,  followed  up  by  Hicks,  Lapworth, 
and  others,  and  now,  after  long  controversy,  fully  confirmed  by  the  recent 
observations  of  the  geological  survey  of  Scotland,  has  shown  the  most  intense 
action  of  the  same  kind  on  the  east  side  of  the  ocean  in  the  Scottish  High- 
lands ; and  the  more  widely  distributed  Eozoio  rocks  of  Scandinavia  may  be 
appealed  to  in  further  evidence  of  this. 

(To  be  continued .) 


A TOWN  GARDEN. 

A capital  illustration  of  a good  town  garden  is  that  attached  to  The  Abbey, 
Kensington,  the  residence  of  W.  Abbott,  Esq. 

The  house  itself  is  quite  an  imposing  structure,  giving  one  the  idea  of  a 
religious  building — hence  its  name.  There  is  a nice  stretch  of  green  sward  in 
front  of  the  house,  and  there  are  some  flue  masses  of  rhododendrons,  which  are 
a prominent  feature  in  the  flowering  season.  Dotted  here  and  there  are  good 
specimen  trees,  especially  noticeable  being  the  WeepiDg  Elms  and  Limes  ; and 
to  secure  privacy  from  the  surrounding  houses,  such  tall-growing  trees  as 
Planes,  Norway  Maples,  Limes,  Horse  Chestnuts,  and  Poplars  have  been 
planted,  which,  in  addition  to  effecting  the  end  in  view,  impart  somewhat  of 
an  aboricultural  feature  to  the  place.  . , 

A conservatory  attached  to  the  building  is  kept  gay  with  the  usual  su  - 
jects,  and  there  are  two  vineries  bearing  heavy  well-finished  crops  ot  a acn 

Ha  MrUrpietcher,  the  gardener,  may  be  congratulated  on  the  satisfactory  con- 
dition  of  affairs  in  general  at  this  “ Town  Garden.” 

TEA  IN  OUR  COLONIES  -The  common  idea  that  the  people  of 'England  consume  (par 
11.A  IJS  UUK  lULOiUM.  world  is  erroneous.  Tli-  Australians  drink  on 

head)  more  tea  than  any  other  countiy  Zealand  pounds  yearly  ; whilst  the  consump- 

an  average  7i  pounds  each  person,  and  head.  -phe  system  of  direct  supply  from  tea- 

tioni.n  G’‘?at  Bntam  is  under  five  pandSsP^  pure  article  at  moderate  cost;  precisely  as 
growing  districts  to  the ’ G°*°n  ‘ arantees  at  a*  fixed  price  the  best  tea  the  world  produces. 
Hormman  s system  m England  g flrayour|  amazjn!r  strength,  and  perfect  freedom  from  all 
adnTer^o°n,a^reHomiman's  Pure  Tea.  Sold  by  agents,  chemists,  confectioners,  &c„  adver- 
tised  in  all  papers  and  at  railway  stations,  (Advt.j 
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dotes  of  ©bserfatton. 

♦ 

ROSES  IN  POTS. 

Those  who  anticipate  starting  to  grow  or  add  to  the  number  of  their  pot 
roses,  should  lose  no  time  in  getting  them  potted  up.  If  not  possessed 
of  the  desired  stock  of  plants  out  of  doors,  endeavour  should  be  made 
to  visit  the  nearest  nursery,  where  the  plants  are  grown  extensively, 
and  have  the  desired  number  of  plants  lifted  and  conveyed  home  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible.  They  shuuld  be  potted  into  suitable  size  pots  in  a 
compost  of  strong  fibrous  loam,  with  about  a fourth  portion  of  coarse 
sand  and  manure  added.  If  the  roots  have  become  at  all  dry  in  transit  dip 
them  into  a can  of  water  as  the  potting  proceeds,  when  it  will  be  found 
that  the  soil  will  adhere  to  the  roots  and  assist  them  greatly.  In  potting 
it  may  be  necessary  to  shorten  the  roots  back  a little,  and  those  left 
should  be  turned  carefully  round  the  sides  of  the  pots,  and  some  fine 
particles  of  the  soil  shaken  between  them,  so  that  when  the  firming 
commences  all  the  roots  will  not  be  pressed  together.  They  should  be 
potted  quite  firm,  after  which  they  should  be  stood  in  a partially  shaded 
osition,  and  receive  a good  soaking  of  water.  In  addition  they  should 
e syringed  several  times  daily  in  fine  weather,  until  the  roots  take  to 
the  new  soil.  Plants  treated  in  this  way  are  in  much  better  condition 
for  starting  into  growth  during  February  and  March  than  those  that 
are  potfed  up  later  on  in  the  season,  say  October  or  November,  for  when 
treated  as  described  they  take  to  the  new  soil,  and  are  but  little  in- 
ferior for  late  starting  than  those  that  have  been  established  in  pots  for 
a much  longer  time.  W.  0.  0. 

NEW  PEAS. 

Amongst  the  peas  of  recent  introduction  Webb’s  Wordsley  Wonder 
and  Chancellor  are  two  excellent  varieties,  as  they  produce  enormous 
crops,  and  are  of  high  quality.  Laxton’s  Charmer  and  Waltham  Hero 
are  very  pi'omising,  more  especially  the  first  mentioned  of  the  two.  The 
latter  produces  fine  handsome  pods,  but  there  are  not  sufficient  of  them 
to  please  me ; Telegraph,  Telephone,  Pride  of  the  Market,  and  Strata- 
gem still  hold  their  own  against  all  comers. 

Longford  Castle,  Salisbury.  H.  W.  Ward. 

EARLY  PEAS. 

The  long-continued  cold  in  the  spring  was  rather  too  much  for  the 
early  peas.  Those  sown  outside  suffered  considerably,  and  were  un- 
satisfactory ; but  those  sown  on  strips  of  turf  and  planted  out  in 
favourable  weather  did  remarkably  well.  The  best  variety  for  early 
sowing  here  is,  I find,  William  I.,  which  is  now  too  well  known  to  render 
description  necessary. 

Envi'.le  Hall,  Stourbridge.  G.  H.  Green. 

OUTDOOR  TOMATOES. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Ealing  the  cultivation  of  tomatoes  in  the 
open  fields  is  carried  on  somewhat  extensively,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  seen 
with  a full  measure  of  success,  for  where  suitable  varieties  were 
selected  and  the  plants  put  out  early  the  crops  are  heavy,  and  the  fruit 
is  ripening  satisfactorily.  I have  for  some  time  past  been  much 
interested  in  a large  field  of  tomatoes  belonging  to  Messrs.  Steel,  the 
well-known  market  gardeners,  for  the  practice  they  have  adopted  is  of 
the  simplest  character,  whdst  the  results  generally  are  decidedly  satis- 
factory. The  plants  were  put  out  about  two  feet  apart  each  way,  and 
have  been  allowed  to  grow  with  but  little  attention  beyond  keeping  the 
spaces  between  the  rows  free  from  weeds.  They  appear  to  have  been 
allowed  to  grow  unchecked  until  they  had  produced  two  or  three 
clusters  of  flowers,  when  the  points  of  the  shoots  were  nipped  out.  A 
small  crop  of  secondary  shoots  was  in  due  course  produced,  and  these 
were  allowed  to  extend  freely  until  the  latter  part  of  August,  when  they 
were  removed  with  a considerable  propoition  of  the  larger  leaves.  When 
the  shoots  and  foliage  were  cut  away  the  crop  revealed  in  the  best  part 
of  the  field  was  so  large  a9  to  be  sufficient  to  surprise  those  who  have 
not  had  any  experience  in  the  production  of  tomatoes  in  the  open.  The 
plants  have  produced  from  two  to  four  large  clusters  each,  and  the 
weight  of  the  individual  fruits  will  range  from  two  to  four  ounces. 
These  remarks  refer  to  the  plants  occupying  an  area  of  two  or  three 
acres  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  field,  for  on  the  west  side  the  crop  is 
far  less  satisfactory,  owing  either  to  the  variety  having  been  unsuit- 
able or  the  plants  being  put  out  too  late  in  the  spring.  The  variety 
bearing  so  well  is,  so  far  as  could  be  seen,  a good  selection  from 
the  Common  Red,  which,  taking  all  points  into  consideration,  is  by  no 
means  surpassed.  We  have  had  a number  of  so-called  new  tomatoes  in- 
troduced during  the  past  decade,  but  for  outdoor  culture  they  are  of 
very  little  value,  as  compared  with  a good  type  of  the  Common  Rod. 

George  Gordon. 

PEAS  FOR  SUCCESSION. 

According  to  my  experience,  Sangster’s  No.  1 is  still  the  earliest  pel 
in  cultivation.  For  succeeding  it  we  sow  William  I.,  which  is  followed 
bp  Tebphone,  Champion  of  England,  and  No  Plus  Ultra,  the  last 
mentioned  for  late  supplies.  Evolution  is  a grand  midseaeon  pea. 

J.  0.  Clarke. 

EXCELLENT  SUMMER  PEA. 

Criterion,  which  may  be  described  as  the  summer  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  is 
one  of  the  lnaviest  cropping  peas  we  have.  It  is  my  favourite  summer 
pea,  and  in  my  opinion  should  be  grown  in  every  garden  where  a first- 
class  variety  is  appreciated  for  borne  consumption.  Wo  also  grow 
Marvel,  Champion  of  England,  Yeitoh’s  Perfection,  and  Dr.  Maclean, 
all  of  which  have  this  year  either  produced  good  crops  or  are  still  in  lull 
bearing. 

Qunton  Farlf,  Norwich,  William  Aimn. 


CHECKMATING  THE  SNAILS. 

Our  practice  in  raising  the  early  crops  of  peas  during  the  past 
sixteen  years  has  been  to  sow  in  three-inch  pots  at  the  end  of  January, 
and  when  sufficiently  advanced  gradually  harden  off,  and  plant  out 
when  the  weather  is  favourable  in  March.  By  this  means  we  avoid  the 
injury  that  is  so  frequently  done  by  snails  and  other  marauders  to  the 
plants  in  tbeir  earliest  stages.  I have  no  recollection  of  peas  being  better 
than  this  season,  or  more  free  from  mildew.  We  gathered  Yeitch’s 
Selected  Earlv  on  June  8,  and  this  excellent  early  variety  was  closely 
followed  by  William  I.,  which  in  its  turn  was  succeeded  by  Criterion, 
Telephone,  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  which  have  maintained  a constant 
supply  without  a break. 

Gunnersbury  House.  J.  Hudson. 

DICKSON’S  LATE  MAY  BROCCOLI. 

Broccolis  stood  the  winter  remarkably  well,  and  we  had  Dickson’s 
Late  May  in  cutting  up  to  June  10.  This  variety  stands  quite  as  well  as 
Cattell’s  Eclipse,  and  has  the  great  advantage  of  producing  heads  much 
better  in  form  and  colour. 

Rainford  Hall,  St.  Helen's.  G.  Middleton. 

HARDINESS  OF  THE  FLORISTS’  CARNATIONS. 

When  Mr.  Dean  called  upon  me  lately  1 did  not  anticipate  he  would 
make  my  collection  the  subject  of  a notice  in  your  valuable  paper,  or 
I would  have  entered  more  into  detail  with  him  where  points  of 
culture  were  concerned.  I quite  agree  with  Mr.  Gordon  that  it  i3 
desirable  not  to  run  the  chance  of  misleading  a beginner,  and  it  is 
therefore  well  to  point  out  that  the  plants  which  Mr.  Dean  saw  in  the 
borders  here  were  the  stools  turned  out  of  the  pots,  with  the  rooted 
layers  attached,  after  I had  taken  off  as  many  of  the  latter  as  I wanted 
to  pot  up.  Of  course,  this  differs  from  planting  out  the  young  layers 
in  the  important  point  that  the  parent  plant,  with  its  abundant  roots, 
is  able  to  dispose  of  the  excessive  moisture  caused  by  the  heavy 
autumn  and  winter  rains,  with  which  the  little  detached  plants,  just 
rooted,  and  struggling  to  establish  themselves,  would  be  gorged  and 
injured,  and  probably  killed.  A beginner  would  get  his  plants  as 
rooted  layers,  and  bis  safest  course  is  to  place  them  in  small  pots,  and 
winter  them  in  a cold  frame,  keeping  them  close  for  the  first  week  or 
so,  then  giving  plenty  of  air,  the  protection  of  the  frame  being 
directed  not  against  frost,  but  against  the  excessive  rain,  which  their 
little  rootlets  have  not  the  capacity  to  absorb.  The  plants  turned  out, 
and  which  passed  through  the  autumn  and  winter  in  the  borders  here, 
comprised  all  classes  of  the  show  sorts,  some  of  the  less  vigorous- 
growing  varieties  among  them.  All  bloomed  in  good  character,  and 
are  sound  and  healthy.  No  doubt  the  conditions  here  are  very  favour- 
able, the  aspect  being  south-west,  the  soil  a made  one  of  light  loam 
resting  on  gravel.  But,  granting  a well-drained  soil,  and  following 
the  method  of  leaving  the  layers  attached  to  the  parent  plant,  I think 
we  are  entitled,  after  the  experience  of  last  autumn  and  winter,  to 
claim  that  our  florists’  carnations  are  as  hardy  as  can  reasonably  be 
desired. 

August  7,  1886.  M.  R. 

USEFUL  PEAS. 

For  supplying  the  table  we  rely  chiefly  on  Telephone  and  Magnum 
Bonum.  The  first  comes  in  with  us  as  a second  early,  and  produces  a 
heavy  crop  of  the  highest  quality.  Magnum  Bonum  is  grown  for  main 
crop  and  late  supplies,  and  i3of  a high  degree  of  excellence  Last  year 
we  gathered  from  it  until  November  19.  We  save  the  seed  of  peas  our- 
selves, and  thus  make  sure  of  good  stocks. 

Osmaston  Manor,  Ashbourne.  W.  Sherwin. 

The  peas  grown  here  are  William  I.  (true),  Stratagem,  Telegraph, 
Veitch’s  Perfection,  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  New  sorts  are  tried  as  they 
make  their  appearance ; but  the  above  are  relied  on.  The  seeds  are 
sown  thinly  in  narrow  trenches,  and  in  some  seasons  we  have  good  peas 
till  the  middle  of  November.  The  above  sorts  are  selected  for  size, 
colour,  and  flavour  of  the  peas. 

Tyninghame,  East  Lothian.  R.  P.  Brotherston. 

A GOOD  MAIN  CROP  PEA. 

To  succeed  William  I.  I grow  Telegraph,  and  as  a midseason  pea  I 
consider  it  the  most  reliable  of  any  of  the  varieties. 

Galloway  House,  Garlieston.  J.  Day. 

TWO  GOOD  EARLY  PEAS. 

We  had  splendid  crops  of  Yeitch’s  Selected  Early  and  Chelsea  Gem, 
two  varieties  of  the  highest  excellence  for  furnishing  the  first  early 
supplies. 

Canford  Manor,  Wimborne.  D.  Williams. 

HUNDREDFOLD  PEA. 

Of  the  various  peas  grown,  the  old  Hundredfold  is  by  far  the 
heaviest  cropper,  and  decidedly  the  best  hero  for  main  crops.  It  is 
not  only  a good  cropper,  but  it  is  of  good  colour  and  quality  when  oa 
the  dinner  table. 

Eglington  Gardens,  Irvine.  William  Priest. 


Hydrangea  taniculata  grandiflora. — Unquestionably  one  of 
the  finest  hardy  deciduous  plants  grown  is  Hydrangea  pun' on  lata 
grandiflora.  A bed  of  it  in  tho  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  gardens 
at  Chiswick  is  just  now  a conspicuous  feature.  Great  pyramidal 
panicles  a foot  in  depth  and  two  feet  in  cireumforonoo,  crowded  with 
largo  white  flowers  are  produced  in  abundance.  U* 
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AMONGST  THE  ROSES. 

I had  an  opportunity  on  a sunny  day  lately  to  pay  a hurried  visit  to 
the  far-famed  nurseries  of  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross, 
and  had  the  further  gratification  of  being  showa  round  by  the  senior 
member  of  the  firm,  Mr.  W.  Paul.  I am  a raiser  of  seedling  florists’ 
flowers,  and  have  made  some  little  progress  in  the  art  of  the  florist,  and 
although  I have  never  raised  a seedling  rose  can  fully  appreciate  the 
work  of  a brother  florist  in  this  fair  field  of  floriculture. 

The  raising  of  new  varieties  of  roses  in  this  country,  superior  to 
thoso  already  in  cultivation,  is  a work  requiring  great  patience.  It  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  be  profitable,  considering  how  many  seedlings 
have  to  be  raised  before  a selection  can  be  made  from  them  to  grow 
again.  Mr.  Paul  showed  me  many  fine  seedlings,  which  had  been 
propagated  in  various  ways,  to  thoroughly  prove  them.  One  variety,  of 
the  richest  crimson-scarlet  colour,  with  most  exquisitely  formed  petals, 
seemed  most  promising,  but  on  taking  hold  of  a flower  the  pressure 
of  the  hand  showed  that  they  were  not  full  enough,  and  the  variety 
will  have  to  be  destroyed,  with  many  others,  of  various  shades  of  colour, 
having  flowers  nearly  perfect,  but  not  quite.  I proved  half  a houseful 
of  carnations  and  picotees  in  the  same  way  this  year,  and  had  some 
hope  of  effecting  quite  a revolution  in  this  lovely  flower  ; but,  after  all 
the  trouble,  most  of  them  had  to  go  to  the  rubbish  heap.  But  we  do 
not  forget  the  simple,  useful  line,  “ If  at  first  you  don’t  succeed,  try, 
try  again.” 

The  rose  grower,  like  the  cultivator  of  seedling  carnations,  has 
the  most  favourable  opportunities  for  practising  patience.  Mr.  Paul 
has  had  many  prizes  in  his  fifty  years’  personal  experience  of  rose 
growing,  as  well  as  numerous  disappointments  ; and  can  conduct  the 
whole  business  of  raising  seedlings  without  getting  excited  over  it. 
Here  we  can  see  the  old  and  the  new  roses  growing  together,  and  under 
the  most  favourable  conditions.  Amongst  the  hundreds  of  roses  culti- 
vated in  our  gardens,  a few  dozens  are  sufficient  for  all  ordinary  pur- 
poses ; and  of  the  popular  varieties  hundreds  are  grown  to  tens  of  other 
varieties.  Mr.  Paul  has  a new  dark-coloured  seedling,  which  he  thinks 
is  the  best  rose  he  has  ever  raised  ; it  is  named  Grand  Mogul,  and  is  a 
seedling  from  A.  K.  Williams,  which  it  follows  in  form,  but  is  a dark 
crimson.  Silver  Queen  is  a vigorous-growing  variety,  with  pale  rose 
petals,  lighter  m the  outer  petals.  Lady  of  the  Lake  is  a full  globular 
rose,  of  a light,  lively  rose  colour.  Florence  Paul , crimson,  and  a full 
globular  rose,  is  a most  desirable  acquisition.  In  a long  walk  through 
quarters  of  dwarfs  and  standards,  I noted  the  following  as  being  the 
best  of  the  hybrid  perpetuals.  Pride  of  Beigate  is  a striped  form  of 
the  Countess  of  Oxford.  Emperor  was  selected  as  the  best  dark 
flowered  button-hole  rose.  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  bright  dazzling 
red  ; the  flowers  are  full,  and  the  colour  stands  well ; this  last  is  a most 
valuable  characteristic  in  any  rose.  Prosper  Laugier,  crimson-red,  a 
full  and  good  variety.  Benoit  Comte,  a fine  garden  rose,  of  a rich 
crimson-red  colour.  Ella  Gordon,  free  in  growth,  bright  red,  good 
form.  Heinrich  Schultheis  has  large  full  flowers  of  a distinct  rose- 
colour.  Countess  de  Casteja,  crimson-scarlet,  vigorous,  and  a good 
rose.  Queen  of  Queens,  a superb  variety,  of  globular  form,  pink,  with 
pale  edges.  Ulrich  Brunner,  deep  cherry  red,  very  free  grower,  a good 
garden  variety.  Star  of  Waltham,  a grand  variety  of  a deep  rosy  red 
colour,  which  stands  well.  Charles  Darwin,  a fine  dark  rose,  and  a 
good  autumn  bloomer.  Pride  of  Waltham,  deep  salmon-rose,  of  good 
form,  free  in  growth.  Duchess  of  Bedford,  rich  crimson,  a very  fine 
variety. 

Amongst  the  tea  roses  there  have  been  some  very  distinct  and 
handsome  varieties  raised  in  recent  years.  Indeed,  during  the  last 
decade,  quite  a revolution  has  been  effected  in  this  beautiful  section. 
The  first  variety  to  arrest  attention  is  Souvenir  de  Theresa  Levet, 
crimson,  with  a rosy  shade  in  the  centre,  beautiful  in  bud.  Anna 
Olivier,  creamy  with  buff  centre.  Hon.  Edith  Gifford,  the  best  of  the 
new  tea-scented  roses  ; it  is  blush,  with  yellowish  buff  centre,  forms  a 
beautiful  bud.  Jean  Ducher,  a large  full  flower,  buff  with  creamy  edge. 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  buff,  with  rosy  suffusion.  Souvenir  d’Elise 
Vardon,  a well-known  and  superb  rose.  Madame  de  Watteville,  quite 
distinct,  and  of  a peculiar  rosy  tint.  Grace  Darling,  one  of  the  best  of 
the  newer  roses,  the  flowers  are  of  a rosy  tint,  with  yellow  at  the  base 
of  the  petals. 

There  are  scores  of  other  good  roses,  which  ought  to  be  named  here ; 
but  the  above  stand  out  prominently  amongst  the  others.  One  thing 
particularly  worthy  of  remark  was  the  vigorous  development  of  some 
standard  tea  roses.  For  one  year’s  growth  they  were  something  to 
astonish  ordinary  amateurs,  and  to  prompt  the  question,  Why  cannot 
we  grow  such  roses  as  those  ? Why  cannot  we,  indeed  l Many  amateurs, 
of  moderate  means,  who  live  sufficiently  far  from  the  impure  London 
atmosphere,  where  their  business  takes  them  daily,  could  grow  such 
roses,  but  they  don’t.  They  do  not  mind  paying  a good  price 
for  the  best  roses,  and  it  is  a labour  of  love  with  them  to  attend 
to  their  pets ; and  yet,  when  the  time  comes  for  the  roses  to  put 
forth  their  buds  they  do  it  feebly,  and  by  blooming-time  their  strength 
seems  to  be  exhausted.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  reason  is  to  be 
found  in  the  want  of  preparation  of  the  soil.  It  is  the  easiest  thing 
imaginable  to  lay  out  a garden  with  walks,  borders,  and  a grass  plot  ; 
without  taking  any  heed  of  the  special  requirements  of  the  plants  to 
be  grown.  Levelling  the  ground,  and  digging  it  after  the  builder  has 
done  his  work,  is  not  enough.  In  many  cases  the  ordinary  soil  is  not 
deep  enough.  Sometimes  it  can  be  made  deeper  by  digging  out  enough 
gravel  to  make  all  the  garden  paths ; and  in  most  suburban  places 
where  building  is  going  on  plenty  of  good  turfy  loam  can  be  obtained 
if  it  is  needed  to  make  the  soil  deep  enough.  There  ought  to  be  at 
least  eighteen  inches  of  good  soil  for  roses.  Two  feet  is  better,  and 
incorporated  with  it  a very  liberal  supply  of  good  manure.  Let  the 


roses  be  planted  in  good  time,  say  in  November.  The  ground  ought  to  be 
ready  for  them,  before  they  are  ordered,  and  they  must  be  planted  as 
soon  as  they  corno  home  from  the  nursery.  Don’t  plant  them  deeper  than 
they  were  before,  at  least  not  much  deeper;  and  after  planting,  place 
over  the  surface  some  decayed  stable  manure,  and,  if  this  is  objection- 
able, some  cocoa-nut  fibre  over  it.  Dwarf  teas  are  the  best,  as 
standards  may  be  killed  in  the  winter.  Good,  vigorous,  spreading 
hybrid  perpetuals  are  the  best  to  form  standards  for  amateurs’  gardens. 
The  dwarf  teas  are  sometimes  killed  down  to  the  mulching ; and  if 
they  are  not  mulched  may  be  killed  outright. 

May  I offer  a suggestion  about  pruning  ? It  is  this : Do  not  be 

afraid  to  cut  the  one-year-old  plants  well  back  in  the  spring.  Cut 
the  shoots  to  within  two  or  three  buds  of  the  base.  They  will  grow 
with  greater  vigour  the  following  season,  and  being  more  vigorous,  will 
produce  better  flowers.  When  the  buds  start,  and  have  made  some 
growth,  the  maggot  that  preys  upon  the  flower  buds  in  the  very  earliest 
stages  of  their  growth  must  be  looked  for.  An  ordinary  sewing-needle 
is  a good  appliance  to  prick  them  out  with.  Green-fly,  mildew,  and 
other  ills  which  roses  are  heir  to,  must  be  attacked  and  vanquished 
before  such  roses  can  be  obtained  as  may  be  seen  every  year  in  our 
best  nurseries  ; but  if  the  foundation  is  laid  in  preparation  of  the  soil 
as  I have  described  success  is  certain.  I would  further  advise  every 
rose  grower  to  visit  a good  nursery  once  a-year,  keep  his  eyes  open, 
and  be  not  afraid  to  ask  questions.  They  are  sure  to  receive  courteous 
answers.  Essex  Florist. 


PLANTS  OF  THE  ALPS. 

By  H.  Oorrevon,  Director  of  the  Jardin  d’Acclimatation,  Geneva. 

Translated  by  R.  Irwin  Lynch,  A.L.S.,  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Cambridge. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Correspondence  of  the  Alpine  Flora  with  the  Floras  of  other 
Mountains  of  the  Globe. 

We  have  Been  that  the  vegetation  of  the  Alps  presents  peculiar  features,  that 
it  possesses  a character  of  its  owd,  and  has  but  little  correspondence  with  the 
vegetation  of  the  plains.  On  the  other  hand,  it  presents  much  analogy  with 
the  flora  which  clothes  the  summits  of  high  mountains  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  It  is  true  that  it  is  chiefly  between  the  mountains  of  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  that  this  analogy  is  striking.  If  we  look  over  the  herbaria  of 
these  different  mountaius,  if  we  take  for  example  the  flora  of  the  Himalayas, 
and  compare  it  with  that  of  the  Caucasus,  the  Atlas,  or  the  Alps,  or  even  with 
the  Rocky  Mountains  of  North  America,  we  find  not  only  a certain  number 
of  genera  common  to  the  different  countries,  but,  further,  in  many  cases  a con- 
siderable number  of  species,  which  are  the  same.  After  Professor  Christ  we 
count  in  the  Spanish  mountains  and  the  Pyrenees  126  species  common  to  our 
Alps,  231  on  the  Apennines,  125  on  the  Balkans,  23  in  Asia  Minor,  86  on  the 
Caucasus,  15  in  England,  59  in  Labrador,  and  2 on  the  Himalayas.  The 
vegetation  on  the  summits  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  though  having  the 
same  character  as  that  of  our  Alps,  becomes  nevertheless  tolerably  distinct  as 
regards  species.  A certain  number  of  genera,  however,  are  common  to  the  two 
hemispheres,  and  there  is  more  than  one  species  found  on  our  Alps  and  also 
on  the  Andes  of  South  America. 

Everywhere  the  plants  of  snowy  zones  preserve  the  same  qualities,  the 
same  forms,  the  same  features,  and  the  same  habit.  This  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  they  are  found  under  the  same  conditions  of  existence,  and  that  the 
glacial  phenomena  produced  on  our  Alps  are  found  on  the  greater  number  of 
the  high  summits  of  the  globe.  In  Tibet  as  on  the  Andes,  on  the  mountains 
of  Norway  as  on  those  of  Tasmania,  the  species  which  compose  the  flora  of 
the  glacial  regions  preserve  their  dwarf,  stunted  habit,  their  stoloniferous 
stems  creeping  on  the  soil  or  spreading  into  a mat  upon  the  rock,  and  their 
flowers  with  relatively  large  corollas  carried  on  short  stems.  On  the  frozen 
slopes  of  Mount  Cook,  in  New  Zealand,  we  find  a certain  number  of  species  of 
Gentian,  Ranunculus,  Myosotis,  and  Viola,  which  have  near  relation  to  their 
congeners  of  the  Alps.  The  Edelweiss  of  New  Zealand  (Gnaphalium 
grandiceps)  so  far  resembles  our  alpine  flower  as  to  be  mistaken  for  the 
famous  flower  of  the  Alps.  The  white  felt  of  its  stems  and  bracts  is  the  same  ; 
these  last,  however,  are  shorter  and  more  obtuse,  and  its  leaves  are  smaller 
than  those  of  our  Edelweiss.  A traveller  who  made  the  ascent 
of  this  mountain,  in  company  with  a Swiss  guide,  relates  that 
his  companion,  thinking  he  had  found  the  plant  of  his  country, 
could  not  withhold  a cry  of  pleasure.  Comparing  the  flower  in  question 
with  a flower  of  Edelweiss  which  he  carried  in  his  hat,  he  could  find 
scarcely  any  difference.  The  vicinity  of  great  glaciers  and  eternal  snows  permits, 
or  perhaps  encourages,  the  development  of  a similar  flora  in  a country  so  far 
distant  from  ours  as  New  Zealand.  The  landscape  of  these  zones  has,  besides, 
much  similarity  with  that  of  our  Alps.  The  basis  of  the  mountains  are 
furnished  with  forests  of  Eucalyptus,  beneath  which  are  vast  expanses  of 
shrubs  and  under-shrubs.  Then  come  the  pastures,  in  all  points  similar  to 
those  of  our  Alps,  in  which  we  meet  with  a brilliant  flora,  the  sister  of  our 
own.  There  are  spread  the  most  graceful  Veronicas,  brilliant  Gentians, 
Ranunculuses,  Ourisias,  and  Utricularias.  Last  year  a flower  of  Edelweiss 
was  shown  me  which  a missionary  had  gathered  on  the  mountains  of  the 
centre  of  China,  and,  apart  from  a thicker  tomentose  nap  of  a yellower  white 
than  of  our  Swiss  Edelweiss,  it  was  quite  similar  as  regards  form  and 
dimensions.  In  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia  there  exists  a flora  which  has 
analogy  with  that  of  our  Alps,  and  it  offers  a certain  number  of  genera  in  com- 
mon with  it.  If  we  study  the  flora  of  the  American  mountains,  we  find  there, 
again,  still  the  same  forms,  the  same  characters,  and  the  same  genera.  In  the 
Andes  of  South  America  we  find  the  Saxifragas  and  Gentians  represented  by 
very  pretty  species.  Some  genera,  which  elsewhere  form  trees  and  shrubs,  are 
found  there  in  the  state  of  dwarf  and  creeping  tufts,  as  is  the  case  with  willows 
on  the  Alps.  We  find,  for  instance,  in  the  genus  fuchsia,  the  same  phenomenon 
observed  in  our  Alps  with  azalea,  which  is  to  say  that  it  becomes  perfectly 
dwarf  and  creeping.  We  have  already  seen  that  North  America  possesses  a 
certain  number  of  species  in  common  with  our  Alps,  and  with  Greenland  the 
correspondence  is  still  greater. 

Now,  if  from  the  new  we  pass  oyer  to  the  old  woild,  the  conformity  of 
species  is  still  more  accentuated,  and  goes  on  increasing  the  nearer  we  approach 
the  Alps,  Let  us  commence  in  Asia , we  find  in  China,  of  mountain  plants 
(which  alone  I mention),  our  Primula  Auricula.  Such  species  as  Solidago  Virgo 
aurea,  Arctostaphylos  alpina,  A.  Uva  Ursi,  Veronica  alpina,  Pedicular  is 
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versicolor , P.  verticillata,  Rhodiola  rosea,  Saxifrages  cernua,  S.  Hirculus, 

1 S',  stellaris,  Teucrium  montanum,  Polygonum  viviparum  and  P.  Bistortu 

are  found  on  the  mountains  which  form  the  chain  of  the  Himalayas,  which  is 
particularly  rich  in  Primulaceie.  On  the  Taurus  we  find  Myosotis  alpestris 
and  Pinguicula  alpina.  The  Altai  possesses  a form  of  Saxifraga  cernua,  a form 
of  Saussurea  alpina,  Campanula  latifolia,  Androsace  Chameejasme,  Cortusa 
Mathioli,  Gentiana  tenella,  Gentiana  cruciata,  Myosotis  alpestris,  and  several 
species  of  Pedicularis  and  Polygonum.  If  we  explore  Siberia,  we  lind  in  the  vast 
plains,  or  on  the  flanks  and  plateaux  of  the  mountains,  a flora  which  consider- 
ably approaches  our  own.  There  the  forests  are  formed  of  Swiss  stone  pines 
(Finns  Cembra)  and  larches,  and  it  is  observable  that  Larix  sibirica  very  slightly 
differs  from  our  own.  We  find  there,  among  others,  the  little  yellow  violet  of 
our  Alps,  also  Saxifraga  cernua,  Saussurea  alpina,  Sibbaldia  procumbens,  Linncea 
borealis,  Pyrola  minor,  Primula  farinosa,  the  dwarf  and  creeping  azalea  of  our 
Alps,  Myosotis  alpestris,  Androsace  Chameejasme,  and  several  species  of 
Pedicularis.  A certain  number  of  alpine  species  are  found  in  Siberia  as  well 
as  in  North  America,  where  the  flora  is  equally  analagous  to  that  of  the  Alps. 
Kamtschatka  and  Dahuria  possess  some  of  them.  The  nearer  we  get  to  the 
European  centre  the  greater  is  the  increase  of  alpine  species  among  the 
mountain  plants.  The  Ural  and  the  Caucasus  contain  many  more  of  them 
than  the  Himalaya  and  the  Altai.  Asia  Minor,  notwithstanding  the  dry 
climate  and  warm  temperature  which  characterise  its  mountains,  contains  a 
certain  number  of  species  which  are  found  also  in  the  Alps.  We  find  Pinguicula 
vulgaris  in  Bithynia  and  Centaurea  Montana  almost  everywhere  in  the 
mountains.  Petasites  albus,  many  of  our  Campanulas,  and  Androsace  villosa 
cover  the  pastures  of  the  Lebanon  and  mountains  of  Cappadocia.  Gentiana 
cruciata,  G.  asclepiadea,  Myosotis  alpestris,  Veronica  fruticulosa,  and  Teucrium 
montanum  we  find  on  the  mountains  of  Greece  and  the  Epirus. 

If  we  take  the  western  extremity  of  Europe,  we  meet  with,  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada  and  other  Spanish  mountains,  a certain  number  of  genera  and  species 
which  are  familiar  to  us.  The  flora  of  the  Iberian  mountains  contains  a very 
large  number  of  our  plants — Aster  alpinus,  Solidago  Virgo  aurea,  Senecio 
Doronicum,  Vaccinium  uliginosum,  Pinguicula  vulgaris,  P.  grandiflora,  Primula 
integrifolia,  Aretia  ( Gregorio ) Vitaliana,  Gentiana  lutea,  G.  alpina,  Linaria 
alpina,  Veronica  alpina,  Pedicularis  verticillata,  Daphne  alpina,  &c.,  As  regards 
the  Pyrenees,  we  have  already  seen  that  Christ  attributes  to  them  126  species 
common  to  our  Alps,  and  that  this  number  rises  to  231  in  the  chain  of  the 
Apennines. 

There  are  few  alpine  plants  that  are  cosmopolitan  ; one  only,  a grass, 
Trisetum  subspicatum,  is  found  on  the  summits  of  all  the  mountains  of  the 
world,  from  New  Zealand  to  the  North  Pole. 

But  if  all  the  mountains  of  the  globe,  or  rather  the  snowy  countries,  have  a 
flora  of  the  same  stamp,  the  same  habit,  and  the  same  character,  they  have 
each  also  their  own  species,  which  are  found  nowhere  else.  Some  are  richer 
than  others,  but  all  offer  some  peculiarity.  In  the  mountains  of  Oceana  it  is 
the  genus  Veronica  that  predominates,  and  on  the  Andes  there  are  great 
numbers  of  species  of  gentiana,  pentstemon,  dwarf  umbelliferse,  fuchsia,  and 
saxifraga  entirely  different  from  our  own.  In  North  America  it  is  the  phloxes 
and  cenotheras  which  characterise  the  flora,  and  on  the  Himalayas  it  is  the 
primulas,  androsaceas,  the  various  potentillas,  and  curious  composites.  The 
East,  rich  in  campanulaceae  and  ranunculacese,  whilst  in  the  North  we  have 
saxifragas  and  cruciferm,  and  in  the  mountains  of  Southern  Europe  labiates 
and  scrophularias. 

The  flora  of  the  frozen  zones  of  our  globe  is  by  far  the  prettiest  and  most 
richly  coloured  of  all  those  which  cover  our  earth.  It  merits  preference  in  all 
respects  for  cultivation.  But  among  all  the  mountain  floras  the  most  inte- 
resting and  exquisite  is  certainly  that  of  our  Alps  and  the  mountains  of  the 
European  centre  ; it  is  this,  moreover,  that,  above  others,  we  seek  to  acclima- 
tise in  our  plains. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  READING  NURSERIES. 

Amongst  the  different  kinds  of  popular  flowers  that  Messrs.  Sutton  have 
taken  in  hand  to  improve  are  gloxinias  and  tuberous  begonias.  A sight  of 
their  stock  of  these  plants  some  three  years  ago,  led  to  the  impression  that 
there  was  then  little  room  for  improvement.  Yet  a recent  inspection  of  this 
year’s  seedlings  at  once  disclosed  the  strides  that  have  been  made  during  the 
interim. 

In  Gloxinias,  the  habit  of  the  plants,  combined  with  the  size  of  the  flowers 
and  the  purity  of  their  markings,  is  such  as  to  show  the  marked  advance  that 
has  been  effected.  Where  these  plants  are  raised  annually  from  seed  in  very 
large  quantities,  and  subjected,  as  they  are  at  Reading,  to  careful  selection  by 
retaining  only  the  best,  the  strain  becomes  such  that  an  indifferent  flower  is 
a rarity.  Strength  and  substance  in  the  flowers  and  flower-stalks,  so  as  to 
enable  the  head  of  bloom  to  stand  erect  above  the  leaves,  are  amongst  the 
first  essentials  that  have  been  aimed  at,  with  the  result  that  the  plants,  filling 
nine  houses  and  pits,  present  an  even  sheet  of  bloom  such  as  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  realize  without  seeing.  The  stock  is  divided  into  several  distinct 
sections  in  the  matter  of  colour.  Pure  white  tubes  predominate,  in  which  the 
colour  is  as  sharply  defined  from  that  of  the  zone  of  purple  or  blue,  crimson 
or  red,  which  covers  the  inner  portion  of  the  lobes,  as  if  it  had  been  laid  on 
by  the  brush  of  a painter.  In  many  flowers  the  zone  has  a broad  white  band 
around  that  covers  the  outer  edge  of  the  segments ; in  others  this  white 
margin  is  marked  as  evenly  as  if  it  had  been  stencilled,  with  spots  alike  in 
colour  to  the  zone.  In  another  section  the  red  or  purple  colour  extends  from 
the  mouth  of  the  tube  to  the  extreme  edge  of  the  segments  ; in  others  the 
inner  surface  of  the  tube  is  striped  longitudinally,  or  spotted  evenly  all  over. 
A distinct  break  in  the  marking  has  appeared,  in  these  the  colour  extending 
from  the  mouth  of  the  tube  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  segments  forms  a complete 
network  that  stands  out  clearly  from  the  white  ground ; this  gives  the  flowers 
a very  telling  appearance.  Needless  to  say,  when  anything  of  a distinct 
character  like  this  appears,  the  utmost  care  is  taken  that  the  flowers  are  not 
affected  by  the  pollen  of  any  of  the  other  varieties.  The  whole  of  the  stock, 
I understand,  is  fertilized  by  hand.  The  different  shades  of  purple,  from  the 
deepest,  in  which  the  colour  is  almost  black,  to  the  palest  porcelaiu  blue,  the 
reds  from  the  darkest  crimson  to  scarlet  and  pale  pink,  are  each  kept  to  them- 
selves so  far  as  fertilizing  the  flowors  is  concerned.  In  regard  to  the  habit  of  the 
plants,  equal  care  is  taken  that  each  section  is  kept  clear  of  the  others  ; the  erect 
flowered  varieties  are  fertilized  with  pollen  from  others  of  like  character, 
whilst  the  half-drooping  forms  are  alike  kept  to  themselves.  The  white- 
flowered  division  have  u house  wholly  to  themselves  ; the  stock  of  these  is 
erect  in  the  habit  of  tho  flowers,  which  are  as  puro  in  colour  as  possible, 
scarcely  a trace  of  the  green  shade  in  the  inside  of  the  tube,  which  detracts  so 


much  from  their  appearance,  being  observable.  In  these  again  the  flowers 
possess  unusual  substance,  but  as  invariably  happens  with  these  plants,  the 
flowers  do  not  attain  the  size  that  the  coloured  varieties  do— a peculiarity 
that  seems  to  be  inherent  in  gloxinias  more  than  other  plants. 

Tuberous  Begonias. — There  is  a marked  distinction  in  the  character  of  the 
begonias  that  have  been  raised  here  from  that  of  others  one  is  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  with.  Form,  substance,  and  purity  of  colour  in  the  flowers,  with  a 
free  disposition  to  bloom,  have  been  aimed  at  rather  than  sensational  size. 
Still  there  are  plenty  that  produce  flowers  big  enough  to  satisfy  reasonable 
ideas.  To  get  a strain  that  make  short-jointed  shoots  with  small  leaves  has 
been  the  object  steadily  kept  in  view.  With  this  intention,  the  dwarf-grow- 
ing B.  Davisii  has  been  freely  used  for  crossing  the  seedlings  raised  between 
B.  Boliviensis  and  B.  Sedenii,  and  from  which  the  best  results  have  followed, 
as  the  disposition  to  flower  has  been  greatly  increased,  as  seen  by  the  head  of 
bloom  the  progeny  so  raised  produce  as  compared  with  the  varieties  from 
which  they  have  sprung.  Of  seedlings  blooming  the  first  time  there  are 
quantities  in  every  shade  of  crimson,  red,  and  scarlet,  with  flowers  perfect  in 
form  borne  on  stout  stalks  that  keep  them  well  above  the  foliage,  and 
sufficiently  erect  to  display  the  inner  surface  of  the  flowers,  which  in  this 
section  of  begonias  is  usually  more  intense  and  pure  than  that  of  the  outside. 
In  the  whites  and  the  yellows  the  advance  has  been  still  greater  ; of  the 
former  the  flowers  are  as  broad  in  their  petals  and  as  perfect  in  form  and 
colour  as  a Christmas  Rose,  which  individually  they  resemble  more  than 
anything  else.  Noticeable  amongst  these  white  seedlings  were  some  with 
orange-red  anthers,  the  presence  of  which  does  much  to  increase  the  effective 
character  of  the  flowers.  The  yellows  range  in  shade  from  pale  sulphur  to 
orange  and  Indian  yellow,  and  are  alike  in  advance  of  the  varieties  from 
which  they  have  been  raised.  The  last  break  in  these  tuberous  begonias  that 
has  appeared  is  red  flowers  with  distinct  white  centres  ; these  are  likely  to  be 
favourites  with  cultivators  from  the  effect  they  produce  when  associated  with 
self-coloured  varieties. 

Outdoor  Flowers. 

The  trial  ground  where  the  seeds  of  the  various  plants — annuals  and  others 
raised  from  seed — are  proved  is  always  a source  of  interest. 

Border  Carnations. — This  section  of  these  favourite  flowers  has  beeD  so  much 
improved  of  late  years  that  a good  strain  of  seed  may  now  be  depended  on  to 
produce  flowers  good  enough  for  all  decorative  purposes.  For  though  they 
may  be  deficient  in  the  exactness  of  their  markings  to  satisfy  the  florists’  ideas, 
still  they  possess  all  that  is  required  in  beautiful  sweet-scented  flowers,  whilst 
their  vigour  of  growth  enables  them  to  give  ten  times  the  amount  of  bloom 
that  the  more  delicate  florists’  varieties  will.  Plants  raised  from  seed,  sown 
in  spring  and  grown  on  through  the  summer,  with  the  protection  of  a frame 
the  ensuing  winter,  and  then  planted  out  in  ordinary  soil,  will  each  yield 
hundreds  of  flowers,  so  that  from  a moderate  sized  bed  one  may  cut  armfulls 
so  long  as  they  continue  to  bloom.  Though  past  their  best,  there  was  enough 
left  to  show  the  character  of  the  flowers,  flaked  or  edged  with  the  various 
shades  of  red  or  crimson  on  white  and  yellow  grounds.  In  addition  to  these 
there  was  no  lack  of  self-coloured  varieties,  ranging  from  white  and  yellow  to 
mulberry. 

Hollyhocks. — Despite  the  troublesome  disease  through  which  these  stately 
plants  have  suffered  more  than  almost  any  in  cultivation,  there  are  still  many 
who  persevere  in  growing  them.  A beautiful  lot  of  strong,  vigorous  plant, 
about  four  feet  high,  were  just  coming  into  bloom.  These  were  raised  from 
seed  sown  in  February,  showing  what  can  be  done  in  the  time  when  the  plants 
are  kept  going. 

Pelargoniums. — Of  the  freest  flowering  large  bloomed  type,  and  also  the 
golden  bronze  leaved  section,  from  seed,  the  latter  come  fairly  true  and  attain 
the  size  of  ordinary  bedding  stock,  when  sown  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
and  kept  freely  moving.  The  flowering  varieties,  sown  at  the  same  time, 
were  just  coming  into  bloom  (at  the  middle  of  August)  ; the  plants  were  as 
large  as  those  usually  grown  in  six  or  seven  inch  pots. 

Shrubby  Calceolarias  were  stout,  bushy  plants  as  broad  as  high,  just  coming 
into  bloom,  a3  also  were  Pentstemons.  Few  things  in  the  garden  are  more 
effective  than  the  white-tubed  and  other  distinct  varieties  of  these  that  now 
can  be  had  from  seed. 

The  pretty  blue  Forget-me-Not,  Myosotis  Azorica,  was  likewise  in  bloom  ; 
raised  from  seed,  this  variety  comes  in  after  the  earlier  blooming  sorts  are 
over. 

Phlox  Drummondi. — Those  who  recollect  the  straggling  habit  of  growth 
which  the  original  purple  and  the  white  varieties  of  this  pretty  annual  had, 
cannot  avoid  noticing  what  has  been  done  by  selection,  the  result  of  which  is 
that  the  plants  now  require  no  attention  in  pegging  down,  being  close  and 
branching,  so  that  the  flowers  almost  cover  the  leaves,  whilst  few  things 
equal  them  in  the  lustrous  shades  of  vivid  colour  that  a package  of  good  seed 
will  produce. 

Stocks. — These  old  favourites  were  in  beautiful  condition,  the  dwarf  German 
varieties  being  remarkable  for  the  profusion  of  flowers  which  the  short- 
branching plants  produce,  and  still  more  so  for  the  absence  of  single  flowers. 
In  three  rows  of  each  of  the  principal  colours— red,  white,  and  purple — only 
four  per  cent,  were  single,  whilst  the  purple  gave  a slight  percentage  more. 
The  larger  growing  branching  varieties,  which  are  more  suitable  for  cutting 
than  the  dwarf  kinds,  are  equally  fine. 

Balsams  and  Zinnias. — These  occupy  a large  space,  the  self-coloured 
varieties  of  Balsams  in  their  different  colours  are  each  kept  to  themselves,  as 
also  are  the  mottled  sorts.  Nothing  in  thpir  way  could  be  finer,  the  flowers 
as  double  and  almost  as  large  as  medium-sized  camellias.  The  Zinnias,  which 
are  amongst  the  most  beautiful  and  effective  of  all  double-flowered  plants, 
were  just  ooming  in,  showing  their  rich  colours  and  their  constancy  in  pro- 
ducing full  flowers. 

Portulacas. — Why  are  these  charming  little  annuals  not  more  grown’.' 
Possibly  it  may  be  through  failures  in  getting  tho  seed  to  vegetate,  which  is 
usually  traceable  to  wrong  treatment.  They  are  grown  here  so  as  to  form  a 
margin,  about  fifteen  inches  wide,  to  the  road  in  one  part  of  the  grounds.  Tho 
plants  were  thickly  studded  with  their  bright- looking,  vivid-coloured  flowers, 
the  purity  of  colour  in  which  it  would  be  diflioult  to  surpass-  The  seed  is  sown 
at  the  end  of  May  in  the  place  where  the  plants  are  to  be  grown  ; the  surface 
is  made  firm  and  smooth  by  treading  before  sowing.  On  this  the  seed  is  dis- 
tributed, not  too  thickly,  and  thon  slightly  covered  with  lino  sifted  soil.  If 
tho  precaution  of  making  the  surface  firm  and  close  is  not  taken,  much  of  tho 
seed  gets  too  deep  to  vegetate,  and  to  this  cause  most  of  tho  failures  that  take 
place  with  these  beautiful  plants  is  attributable.  At  the  seed  farm,  a short 
distance  out  of  Reading,  whore  tho  trial  of  annuals  in  large  breadths  is  carried 
out,  many  of  tho  most  showy  kinds  are  grown  in  long  stretches.  Here  may  be 
seen  tho  efl’eot  which  the  masses  of  distinct  colour  present. 
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Late  Annuals, — Tho  following  aro  tho  most  noticoable  : Double  roso- coloured 
Clarkia,  Calliopsis  Drummondi,  tho  orange  and  tho  pale  yellow  varieties  of 
African  Marigold,  with  the  French  varieties  in  their  various  colours,  were  in 
beautiful  condition ; Linum  grandillorum  rubrum,  a mass  of  vivid  colour  ; 
Godetia  Lady  Albormarlo,  ono  of  the  most  telling  annuals  ; G.  Duchess  of 
Alban)',  white,  and  vory  effective,  especially  whon  noar  a high-coloured  plant 
such  as  Nasturtium  King  of  Tom  Thumbs,  which  was  agiowing  mass  of  colour  ; 
Chrysanthemum  Burridgoanum  ; Salpiglossis  in  different  colours  ; Viscaria  car- 
dinalis,  another  telling  annual  that  (lowers  after  the  earlier  blooming  kinds  are 
over,  was  a sheet  of  scarlet ; the  yellow  variety  of  13  weet  Sultan  was  in  charming 
order,  contrasting  agreeably  with  the  deep  blue  of  Convolvulus  minor.  Not 
the  least  noticeable  feature  in  the  various  plants  named  was  the  uniform  even- 
ness in  habit  of  growth,  and  in  tho  colour  of  the  (lowers  of  the  respective 
kinds,  the  result  of  attention  in  discarding  all  that  show  any  disposition  to 
xloteriorate.  One  of  the  consequences  that  followed  the  rage  for  summer  bed- 
ding was  that  many  of  the  most  beautiful  annuals  were  all  but  lost  sight  of, 
and  through  their  absence  there  has  been  so  much  more  poverty  in  most 
gardens.  But  there  are  signs  that  many  of  the  old  favourite  kinds  are  again 
likely  to  meet  with  the  attention  they  deserve.  T.  B. 


Work  for  tijc  W«k. 

♦ — 

CONSERVATORY  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

Conservatory  should  undergo  some  amount  of  revision  and  specimen 
camellias,  azaleas,  and  other  hard-wooded  plants  should  have  a position  where 
they  will  enjoy  uninterrupted  light  and  a free  circulation  of  air.  The  watering 
must  be  carefully  attended  to,  and  for  the  majority  of  the  occupants  a material 
reduction  in  the  water  supply  will  be  necessary.  Tuberous  begonias  and  late 
flowering  lilies  must  be  gradually  dried  off  as  they  go  out  of  bloom,  and  be 
removed  to  pit  or  other  structure  in  which  the  tubers  and  corms  will  not  be 
exposed  to  frost.  Climbers  must  bo  thinned  where  it  can  be  done  without 
cutting  away  flowering  growths. 

Cinerarias,  Primulas,  Calceolarias  of  the  herbaceous  class,  and  other 
soft-wooded  plants  now  growing  freely,  should  be  carefully  looked  over  to  see 
that  they  are  in  a fit  state  for  housing  as  required.  Some  will  want  a shift, 
some  will  be  found  infested  with  fly,  &c.  None  of  these  things  should  suffer 
for  want  of  water,  as  it  will  spoil  their  appearance  by  causing  the  leaves  to 
turn  yellow. 

Crocuses  for  conservatory  decoration  should  be  potted  at  intervals  of  a 
fortnight;  and  the  named  varieties  are  worth  this  mode  of  treatment,  both 
for  the  size  of  their  flowers,  and  for  the  exceptional  brightness  and  diversity 
of  their  colours.  Use  a light  rich  soil,  and  put  four  or  five  corms  in  a five 
inch  pot.  They  may  also  be  grown  in  quantity  in  large  seed-pans  or  in 
shallow  boxes.  When  coming  into  flower,  the  roots  may  be  freed  from  soil 
to  facilitate  the  packing  into  ornamental  baskets  or  vases. 

Fuchsias  may  be  kept  in  bloom  late  by  the  aid  of  weak  liquid  manure  and 
a close  warm  house.  The  shading  may  be  removed  and  the  pots  have  a 
sprinkling  of  fresh  sheep  or  deer  dung  as  atop  dressing.  Gather  ripe  berries 
of  any  varieties  from  which  seed  is  required  ; bruise  the  berries  with  sand, 
and  expose  the  mixture  of  pulp  and  sand  to  the  sun  till  quite  dry  ; then  store 
it  in  chip  boxes  till  spring,  when  sow  sand  and  seeds  together.  Raisers  of 
seedlings  who  can  keep  the  young  plants  in  the  stove  all  winter  may  sow  at 
once  in  a mixture  of  three  parts  ieaf  and  one  of  sandy  loam,  and  start  in  a 
gentle  heat. 

Hard-wooded  Plants  must  be  kept  well  aired  and  in  full  sunshine,  to 
ripen  the  wood  and  give  them  full  strength  to  pass  the  winter  in  an  ordinary 
greenhouse  temperature. 

STOVE  AND  ORCHID  HOUSE. 

Orchids  generally  should  have  less  moisture  as  the  days  shorten.  The 
majority  of  growers  keep  them  too  damp  and  too  warm  all  winter,  but  they 
should  now  be  prepared  to  pass  the  winter  at  as  low  a temperature  as  will  be 
safe,  and  in  as  dormant  a state  as  possible.  Fires  will  be  useful  now  on  dull 
days  to  dry  the  house,  and  allow  of  the  admission  of  air.  Young  plants  of 
aerides,  dendrobiums,  vandas,  cattleyas,  and  saccolabiums  to  be  kept  growing 
in  the  warmest  compartment. 

Stove  Plants  will  in  many  cases  require  a considerable  reduction  in  the 
supply  of  water  to  the  roots  ; but  in  reducing  the  moisture,  as  in  carrying  out 
other  details,  they  must  not  be  subjected  to  any  severe  check.  Caladiums 
should  soon  be  dried  off,  and  the  pots  be  laid  on  their  sides  underneath  the 
stage  of  the  stove. 

FORCING  AND  FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Fruit  Trees  in  pots  to  have  small  supplies  of  water,  and  full  exposure  to 
the  sun,  near  a wall  or  fence  facing  south,  where  the  heat  will  be  reflected  on 
them,  and  they  will  ripen  their  wood  well.  Any  trees  that  are  in  a green  and 
sappy  state  may  be  laid  on  their  sides  and  be  sprinkled  over  their  tops  every 
morning.  This  will  check  growth  without  distressing  them,  and  help  to  coax 
them  into  rest. 

Prepare  for  Repotting  or  planting  out  any  that  are  to  be  turned  out  of 
the  house,  &c.,  as  when  November  comes  there  will  be  extra  pressure  of  work, 
and  many  important  operations  of  planting  and  potting  may  be  delayed  to 
the  injury  of  next  season’s  produce,  unless  pots,  compost,  &c.,  are  ready  in 
good  time. 

Peach  and  Nectarine  Trees  that  were  forced  should  now  be  quite  at 
rest,  and  leafless.  Those  not  repotted  to  have  the  top  soil  of  the  pots  removed, 
and  its  place  supplied  with  fresh  turfy  soil  and  rotten  manure  heaped  up  round 
the  stem  of  the  tree. 

Pines. — Repot  the  young  stock  struck  during  the  summer  and  plunge  in  a 
brisk  heat ; suckers  on  old  stools  to  be  taken  off  and  potted  singly,  and 
plunged  at  once  ; they  will  root  immediately.  Give  as  much  air  as  possible 
during  fine  weather. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE  GROUNDS. 

Bedding  Plants  struck  in  the  open  ground  must  be  potted  without  delay  ; 
in  all  cases  a poor  sand)'  soil  and  plenty  of  drainage  must  be  used,  especially 
if  the  plants  are  to  be  kept  in  pits  or  other  places  where  they  will  be  exposed 
to  a low  temperature  during  hard  weather.  Take  up  all  choice  plants  that 
are  to  be  kept  through  the  winter,  and  pot  them;  if  left  in  the  ground  any 
longer  they  will  be  likely  to  die  after  potting. 

Bulbs  of  all  kinds  which  it  is  inconvenient  to  plant  early  because  of  the 
ground  being  occupied,  may  be  started  in  a mixture  of  leaf-mould  and  old 


dung,  or  in  cocoa-nut  waste,  so  as  to  bo  lifted  in  clumps  with  good  rooti  to  tho 
positions  in  which  they  aro  to  flower  as  soon  as  those  positions  arc  ready  for 
them.  When  an  early  bloom  of  snowdrops  and  crocuses  is  required,  and  the 
ground  cannot  be  made  ready  for  tho  bulbs,  this  plan  answers  tho  purpose  to 
perfection. 

Flowering  Siirubs  to  bo  forced  for  the  conservatory  should  now  be 
thought  of,  to  have  them  potted  up  and  plunged  ready  to  bn  taken  in  to 
force.  Plants  that  have  made  good  growth  in  the  open  ground  arc  best  for 
this  work,  Buch  as  Lilacs,  Kalmias,  Daphnes,  Andromedas,  Polygala  chamaj- 
buxus,  Ledum  latifolium,  Rhodora  canadense,  double-flowering  plums  and 
cherries,  Azaleas  of  the  nudiflora  section,  Weigelan,  &c.  Put  them  into  as 
small  pots  as  possible  without  doing  any  serious  harm  to  their  roots,  and 
plunge  in  a bed  of  cocoa-nut  waste,  in  a sheltered  position,  till  required  to  go 
to  the  forcing  house. 

Planting  may  be  proceeded  with  from  this  time  to  the  end  of  November, 
beginning  with  evergreens,  and  getting  them  into  their  places,  and  meanwhile 
preparing  the  stations  for  deciduous  trees,  roses,  &c.  Whenever  it  is  possible 
to  prepare  the  ground  some  time  before  planting,  it  should  be  done  ; and  whore 
orchards  and  shrubberies  are  to  be  planted  in  November  the  soil  should  now 
be  trenched  up  and  made  ready,  even  to  manuring  if  required.  It  is  much 
against  the  prosperity  of  the  trees  to  be  planted  in  soil  only  recently  turned 
over,  and  before  there  has  been  time  for  the  atmosphere  and  sunshine  to  act 
upon  it. 

Roses  budded  this  season  require  now  to  be  looked  over,  the  wild  growth 
cut  in  slightly,  the  ties  loosened,  and  any  wild  buds  starting  below  the  work 
to  be  rubbed  off.  Roses  struck  from  cuttings  to  be  potted  off  as  soon  as 
rooted  into  60-sized  pots,  and  to  be  put  on  a gentle  dung  heat,  to  promote 
the  filling  of  the  pots  with  roots.  Roses  layered  in  the  open  ground  may  be 
removed  and  potted  ; in  fact  it  is  better  to  winter  all  roses  on  their  own 
roots  in  pots  the  first  season  after  striking  them,  if  there  are  conveniences  for 
doing  so. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  FRAME  GROUND. 

Capsicums  may  be  gathered  before  they  are  ripe  if  needful,  and  ripened 
by  laying  them  on  a shelf  in  a warm  greenhouse. 

Lettuces  required  for  use  in  winter  to  be  planted  out,  a portion  in  frames, 
and  another  portion  on  a warm  sloping  border.  The  cabbage  kinds  will  bear 
frost  with  the  least  injury.  Some  forward  plants  of  Cos  lettuce  put  out  now 
on  a rich  warm  border  will  come  into  use  late  in  the  autumn. 

Onions  to  be  taken  up  when  the  weather  is  dry,  and  well  ripened  for  stor- 
ing. Those  from  autumn  sowing  will  now  want  thinning,  and  the  thinnings 
may  be  planted  on  a warm  rich  border  to  make  large  bulbs  next  season,  or 
for  use  during  winter. 

Parsley  sown  in  July  to  be  thinned,  and  the  thinnings  planted  if  needful. 
Remove  ail  the  plants  that  show  single  leaves,  and  in  transplanting  save  only 
those  that  show  handsomely-curled  leaves. 

Tomatoes  to  be  gathered  immediately  they  are  ripe.  If  bad  weather 
interferes  with  the  finishing  of  the  crop,  cut  the  full-grown  fruit  with  a 
length  of  stem  attached,  and  hang  them  up  in  a sunny  greenhouse,  or  some 
other  warm  spot  in  full  daylight. 


TOBACCO  GROWING  EXPERIMENTS  IN  AMERICA. 

The  last  monthly  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  State  of 
Carolina  (U.S.A.)  announces  that  in  order  to  practically  test  tobacco  growing 
in  South  Carolina,  and  to  ascertain  whether  it  can  be  made  a profitable  crop, 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  has  appropriated  £360  to  encourage  experiments  by 
farmers  in  this  State.  The  following  rules  are  to  be  observed  by  farmers 
making  the  experiments  and  by  those  farmers  who  desire  to  contest  for  the 
premiums  offered  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  the  farmer  who  obtains  the 
best  results  in  the  culture  of  tobacco  for  the  year  1886:  1.  One  acre  of  land 
must  be  cultivated  in  tobacco,  a correct  record  must  be  kept  showing  the  date 
of  sowing  the  seed  and  the  name  of  the  variety  used.  2.  The  manner  of  pre- 
paring the  plant  bed,  whether  the  soil  was  burned  over  or  not,  how  fertilised, 
and  whether  or  not  covered  with  canvas.  3.  The  date  of  transplanting,  and 
whether  planted  in  hills  made  with  hand  hoes  or  in  beds  thrown  up  with 
ploughs.  4.  The  percentage  of  the  first  planting  which  rooted  and  grew  off 
and  percentage  which  died  from  natural  causes,  and  percentage  killed  by  in- 
sects, cut  worms,  grasshoppers,  &c.  5.  Character  and  description  of  soil 

planted  in  tobacco  (topographical  and  geological),  and  whether  fresh  or  long  in 
cultivation,  and  what  crop,  if  any,  preceded.  6.  State  mode  of  preparation. 
7.  Quantity  and  kind  of  fertiliser  applied,  mode  of  application,  whether  in 
hills,  drills,  or  broadcast.  8.  Date  of  first  topping  or  budding,  average  num- 
ber of  leaves  left  on  each  stalk  to  mature,  and  whether  primed  or  not,  i.e.,  the 
inferior  lower  leaves  pulled  off.  9.  Date  of  first  appearance  of  the  horn  worm, 
and  whether  numerous  or  not  during  season.  10.  Whether  the  army  worm 
or  other  insects  preyed  upon  the  growing  tobacco.  11.  Daily  condition  of  the 
weather  during  the  season.  12.  Cost  of  producing  the  crop,  including  every 
item  of  expense  connected  therewith,  itemising  the  kind  and  cost  of  labour. 
13.  Date  of  cutting  and  curing  the  crop  and  the  mode  of  curing,  whether  with 
artificial  heat,  such  as  charcoal  or  flues,  or  by  the  sun  and  air.  14.  Total  yield 
of  pounds  of  marketable  tobacco  per  acre,  stating  the  number  of  pounds  of  leaf 
and  number  of  pounds  of  lugs,  i.e.,  the  inferior  ground  leaves.  15.  A state- 
ment of  area  and  yield  must  be  certified  to  in  a manner  to  be  hereafter  pre- 
scribed. The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  selected  one  farmer  in  each 
county  to  experiment  in  the  culture  of  tobacco,  and  will  pay  the  sum  of  £10 
to  each  farmer  appointed  for  this  purpose  ; and  this  sum  will  be  paid  after  the 
crop  has  been  cured  and  ready  for  market,  and  samples,  with  reports 
prescribed,  have  been  sent  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  provided  all 
the  requirements  made  by  the  Department  have  been  complied  with.  The 
Board  of  Agriculture  has  also  appropriated  £20  as  a premium  to  the  farmer 
reporting  tho  be3t  results  in  the  growing  of  tobacco  for  the  season  1S80.  This 
premium  is  open  to  any  farmer  in  the  State  who  desires  to  contest  for  it  and 
who  will  follow  the  rules  of  the  Department  governing  the  contest.  The 
farmers  selected  in  each  county  by  the  Department  to  make  tne  experiments, 
and  all  others  who  desire  to  compete  for  the  £20  premium,  will  be  required 
to  send  a statement  of  the  average  temperature  of  the  weather  (compiled  from 
daily  record)  and  the  condition  of  the  crop  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
on  the  first  of  each  month,  and  to  send  a sample  of  the  tobacco  when  cured  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  weighing  not  ess  than  101b.  The  £20  premium 
will  be  awarded  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  after  all  the  reports  of  results  and 
the  samples  have  been  received.  It  may  be  useful  to  compare  these  conditions 
with  those  which  were  laid  down  in  the  spring  by  the  Government  in  this 
country. 
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CONGRESS  PEARS. 

Verulam  or  Black  Beurre. 

This  is  sometimes  considered  the  same  as  Black  Worcester,  but  is 
quite  distinct,  both  in  form  and  colour.  Verulam  resembles  in  form 
Brown  Beurre ; our  figure  is  from  a fair  typical  sample,  but  we  have 
often  seen  it  larger  and  in  proportion  longer.  It  may  be  described  as 
obovate  with  an  undulating  crown,  the  eye  large  and  set  in  a shallow 
basin,  the  stalk  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a-half  long,  set  in  a small 
cavity.  The  skin  is  dull  green  or  bronzy  orange,  much  covered  with 
russet,  with  a reddish  brown  cheek  strewed  with  grey  dots.  In  favour- 
able circumstances  this  is  a melting  pear  of  good  quality,  though 
always  coarse  grained,  but  usually  it  is  grown  for  culinary  purposes 
only,  and  in  that  capacity  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  class,  the  flesh  when 
cooked  being  of  excellent  flavour  and  a brilliant  yellow  colour.  Its 
season  is  December  to  March.  It  is  in  some  places  known  as  the 
Spring  Beurre,  a name  that  refers  to  its  ripening  for  the  table  about 
February  or  March. 

This  may  be  regarded  as  a Suffolk  pear,  as  in  that  county  many 
great  old  trees  of  it  may  be  found.  It  is  a most  abundant  bearer  on 
the  pear  stock,  but  does  not  succeed  on  the  quince. 

VIOLETS  FOR  WINTER  AND  SPRING. 

By  J.  C.  Clakke. 

Those  who  managed  to  have  their  violet  plants  put  out  in  good  time, 
with  the  soil  and  position  favourable,  are  now  rewarded  with  strong 


violets.  I like  to  get  our  stock  planted  in  frames  about  the  middle  of 
September,  as  they  then  have  time  to  recover  before  cold  weather  sets 
in.  In  any  case  they  ought  to  be  in  their  winter  quarters  by  the  end  of 
the  month. 

Previous  to  taking  up  the  plants  all  the  runners  should  be  cut  off 
and  all  weeds  and  yellow  leaves  removed,  and  if  the  soil  is  at  all  dry  it 
should  be  well  watered  the  day  before  it  is  intended  to  move  them. 
The  plants  must  be  lifted  carefully  with  good  balls  of  roots,  and  placed 
on  a hand-barrow  to  be  carried  to  the  frame.  When  planting,  the 
crown  of  the  plant  should  be  raised  slightly  above  the  surface,  to 
prevent  damp  from  settling  amongst  the  leaves.  There  should  be  a 
clear  space  of  three  inches  between  the  plants,  and  in  planting  the 
fine  soil  should  be  pressed  firmly  about  the  roots.  For  the  first  week 
after  planting  the  lights  should  be  shaded  during  bright  sunshine,  and 
a very  little  air  will  suffice  during  that  time.  But  at  the  end  of  a week 
shading  may  be  discontinued,  and  abundance  of  air  may  be  given  by 
tilting  the  lights  at  the  back,  and  on  warm  days  the  lights  may  be  drawn 
off  altogether.  The  soil  must  be  kept  moist  by  judicious  watering  as 
often  as  it  becomes  dry,  for  damp  is  injurious  to  them.  The  plants 
should  be  kept  free  from  dead  leaves,  and  all  runners  up  to  the  middle 
of  February  should  be  cut  off.  Runners  made  after  that  time  will  be 
required  for  producing  the  next  stock  of  plants.  In  frosty  weather  the 
lights  will  require  to  be  securely  covered  to  keep  out  frost. 

Violets  in  Peach  Houses. 

I find  that  growing  violets  in  peach  houses  is  in  every  way  satis- 
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healthy  plants,  for  the  dull  days  and  cooling  showers  which 
characterised  the  weather  from  the  last  week  in  July  up  to  the  middle 
of  August  proved  eminently  suitable  to  the  growth  of  violets  that 
were  under  favourable  conditions.  The  result  is  that  the  plants  are 
in  capital  condition  to  be  removed  to  their  winter  quarters,  at  all 
events  our  stock  is  in  that  condition,  and  those  that  are  intended  to 
(lower  in  pits  and  frames  have  preparations  made  for  them. 

A good  brick  pit  is  the  best  winter  quarters  for  such  sorts  as  the 
Neapolitan,  Swanley  White,  and  Marie  Louise.  The  last  named  is 
unquestionably  the  most  serviceable  violet  grown,  for  it  is  in  flower  at 
least  nine  months  in  the  year.  It  is  necessary  to  provide  a thoroughly 
rich  soil  for  violets  that  are  to  flower  during  winter  and  spring.  A 
compost  of  one-third  rotten  farmyard  or  hotbed  manure  and  two- 
thirds  loam  or  good  garden  soil  is  not  a bit  too  strong  for  them.  It 
should  be  nine  inches  thick,  and  the  surface  so  arranged  that  when  the 
plants  are  put  in  and  the  lights  put  on  the  leaves  of  the  plants  will  be 
not  more  than  three  inches  from  the  glass.  The  bottom  of  the  pit  or 
frame  will,  of  course,  require  to  be  filled  with  some  kind  of  material 
that  will  not  sink  down.  It  generally  happens  that  cucumbers  or 
melons  have  been  grown  in  these  structures  during  the  summer,  and 
when  one  of  the  exhausted  beds  is  available  no  one  could  desire  a 
bettor  foundation  for  violet  beds.  All  the  attention  such  beds  require 
is  to  raise  the  soil  sufficiently  near  to  the  glass  to  accommodate  the 


factory.  I am,  of  course,  alluding  to  those  houses  which  are  not 
forced.  As  to  whether  the  house  is  heated  or  not  is  of  no  consequence, 
so  long  as  fire-heat  is  only  used  to  keep  out  frost.  There  is  no  necessity 
to  disturb  the  borders  ; all  that  is  required  is  to  select  the  most  open 
and  airy  part  of  the  house  and  to  place  the  plants  on  the  surface,  and 
lay  some  fine  soil  between  them  so  as  to  fill  up  the  spaces  to  make  the 
surface  level.  In  this  structure  it  will  be  found  that  they  flower 
abundantly  and  give  but  little  trouble,  as  they  are  not  so  subject  to 
damp  as  in  the  smaller  area  of  a pit  or  frame.  The  varieties  with 
single  flowers  do  capitally  in  cool  houses,  especially  such  sorts  as  the 
Czar  and  Victoria  Regina. 


SPARROWS  AND  PEAS. 

Early  and  late  crops  of  peas  are  excellent,  but  small  birds  aro  in- 
tolerable. If  something  cannot  be  done  to  keep  the  impudent  sparrow 
in  check  we  must  give  up  growing  peas,  or  resort  to  wholesale  netting. 
Peas,  as  a rule,  are  sown  too  thick  and  do  not  have  enough  water.  I 
always  throw  out  trenches  as  for  celery,  and  fill  in  with  old  soil  from 
vine  borders,  refuse  mulchings,  and  charred  prunings.  Those  wo 
collect  throughout  the  year,  and  add  soot  before  whooling  into  the 
trenches. 

Eastnor  Castle,  Ledbury.  William  Coleman. 
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AITLE-FRUITED  ROSE. 

Rom  villosa  v.  pomifera. 

The  villose  section  of  roses  borders  close  on  those  of  Canine*  and 
Rubiginos;v,  and  is  distinguished  from  them  by  the  root  shoots  being 
erect  and  stout  with  straight  prickles  and  divergent  serratures.  Of 
Rosa  villosa  there  are  doubtless  many  trivial  varieties  representing 
differing  geographical  conditions,  but  the  prevailing  forms  are  recog- 
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othor  wild  roses  that  are  conspicuous  by  reason  of  their  handsome 
berries.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  wild  roses,  with  a trunk  as  thick  as  a 
man’s  arm,  and  as  Parkinson  remarks,  “ couercd  with  a darke  grayish 
barke,  but  the  younger  branches  are  somewhat  reddish,  armed  here  and 
there  with  great  and  sharpe  thornes.”  The  flowers  resemble  those  of 
the  oglatine  ( R ruhu/inosa),  occurring  mostly  in  pairs  but  sometimes 
three  or  four  together,  and  the  fruit,  soon  following,  is  pear-shaped, 
purple  or  deep  red,  covered  with  prickles,  and  conspicuously  crowned 
with  the  sepal  segments,  as  in  the  Japan  rose,  figured  at  page  511. 


APPLE-FRUITED  ROSE,  Rosa  i!lo9a  pomifera  (Flowers  purplish  rei,  fruits  deep  scarlet  or  crimson). 


nized  by  Lindley  in  “ Rosarum  monographia  ” as  pomifera  and 
tomentosa,  “ the  most  essential  point  of  difference  between  the  two  is 
in  the  fruit,  which  has  in  R.  villosa  [ pomifera ] a considerable  number 
of  rigid  setce,  and  even  prickles,  scattered  over  its  surface  ; while  that 
of  tomentosa  can  never  be  termed  more  than  hispid.” 

The  apple-fruited  rose  is  described  by  Parkinson  (Paradisus,  418)  as 
Rosa  pomifera  major,  a name  suggestive  of  the  size  of  the  fruit,  which 
exceeds  that  of  the  terrific  Rosa  ferox,  R.  sinica,  R.  stricta,  and 


Rosa  tomentosa  ranks  as  a species  in  Lindley ’s  list,  although  his 
own  definitions  make  it  but  a variety  of  R.  villosa.  The  R.  mollissima 
of  Willdenow  is  a form  of  it,  and  amongst  the  synonyms  occur  R. 
dubia,  R.  foetida,  R.  pulchella,  &c.,  the  perplexity  being  the  necessary 
result  of  species  making,  and  the  failure  of  the  botanist  to  grasp  groups 
of  related  facts. 

The  apple-fruited  rose  is  a beautiful  object  now,  and  can  fairly 
compete  with  R.  rugosa.  in  respect  of  the  splendour  of  its  fruits. 
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A PICNIC  AT  APPLETON  PARK. 

Appleton  House  is  tho  charming  residence  of  Squire  Oldacres,  an 
enthusiastic  amateur  gardener  and  rosarian.  It  is  situated  about  seven  miles 
south  of  the  busy  little  town  of  Cinderford.  In  order  to  encourage  a taste 
for  gardening  amongthe  workpeople  at  Cinderford,  he  has  placed  at  their  dis- 
posal a twelve-acre  field  near  the  common.  There  is  a rent-charge  of  six- 
pence per  pole,  but  the  whole  sum  collected,  after  deducting  the  repairs  of 
roads  and  fencing,  is  expended  in  prizes  and  awards  for  superior  cultivation. 
Allotments,  as  a rule,  are  unattractive,  entirely  without  boundary  fences,  sheds, 
or  arbours  for  rest  and  shelter,  and  the  crops  are  confined,  of  necessity,  to 
the  usual  roots  and  greenstuff.  There  are  no  little  borders  for  flowers  or 
bush  fruits,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  they  are  entirely  devoid  of 
interest.  Not  so  with  the  Cinderford  allotments,  they  are  gardens  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  separated  by  trim  privet  hedges,  with  a neat  wicket  gate, 
and  each  possessing  a little  shanty  or  arbour.  They  are  much  resorted  to  in 
spring  and  summer  time  by  the  wives  and  families  of  the  tenants.  Among  the 
tenants  there  are  some  capital  florists  and  gooseberry  growers,  and  many  a bunch 
of  pinks  and  gillyflowers,  roses,  carnations,  and  dahlias  is  carried  home  on  the 
Saturday  evening  to  gladden  the  eyes  of  the  Cinderford  workpeople  who  have 
no  gardens. 

The  picnic  I am  now  about  to  describe  was  in  the  beautiful  park  and 
gardens  of  Appleton  Hall.  Being  president  of  the  common  gardens,  and 
taking  a warm  interest  in  the  work,  Squire  Oldacres  had  invited  the  whole  of 
the  tenants  to  pay  a visit  to  the  beautiful  park  and  gardens  at  Appleton.  The 
tquire,  it  was  well  known,  did  nothing  by  halves  ; even  the  card  of  invitation 
was  a charming  little  work  of  art.  It  was  a gilt-edged,  rose-bordered  vignette 
of  Appleton  Hall,  with  a few  lines  at  the  back  of  it  requesting  the  favour  of 
“ Mr.  and  Mrs.  So  and  So’s  and  children’s  company  on  Saturday  next.  A 
train  will  be  in  waiting  at  half-past  one  at  Hill  Street  Station.”  These  cards 
are  treasured  as  souvenirs  of  the  visit,  and  hang,  neatly  framed  and  glazed, 
many  of  them  on  the  walls  of  the’eottages. 

Humours  had  long  been  afloat  of  the  beauties  of  Appleton  gardens,  of  the 
famous  four-acre  rosary,  of  the  American  gardens,  of  the  acres  of  glass  in 
which  flourished  the  banana,  the  bread  fruit,  and  the  palm  ; of  the  strange  and 
beautiful  exotics  that  hang  suspended  in  the  air,  of  some  whose  leaves  were 
in  perpetual  motion,  of  others  that  bloomed  only  at  midnight,  and  of  a gigantic 
water-lily  with  blossoms  nearly  two  feet  across,  on  whose  gigantic  leaves 
children  might  dance  a minuet  without  fear  of  accident. 

A large  crowd  assembled  to  see  the  commoners  start,  and  loud  cheers  were 
raised  as  the  great  engine,  profusely  decorated  with  wreaths  and  garlands  of 
roses  and  evergreens,  moved  slowly  from  the  shed.  Twenty  minutes’  run 
landed  the  visitors  within  fifty  yards  of  the  park  gates.  One  could  see  at  a 
glance  that  these  humble  florists  were  men  of  a superior  stamp ; their  wives 
and  children  were  evidently  better  fed  and  clothed  and  tended.  There  were 
more  gold  watch  chains  and  overcoats,  umbrellas  and  perambulators  than 
would  have  been  seen  in  a crowd  of  workmen  elsewhere.  The  results  and 
profits  of  their  gardens,  and  the  innocent  and  delightful  recreation  provided 
therein,  told  its  tale  clearly  enough.  A well-tilled  allotment  of  fifteen  poles, 
at  a moderate  rent,  adds  at  least  10  per  cent,  to  a workman’s  wages,  and  fre- 
quently, no  doubt,  another  10  per  cent,  is  saved  by  the  profitable  employment 
of  his  leisure. 

Appleton  Hall  is  one  of  the  stately  old  homes  of  England  of  which 
Englishmen  are  naturally  proud.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a range  of 
wooded  hills,  which  were  just  now  in  the  fulness  of  tbeir  summer  leafage. 
Beyond  the  belt  of  woodlands  one  catches  glimpses  of  a noble  down  spattered 
over  with  gorse  and  heather.  Majestic  cedars,  oaks,  beeches  and  limes  are 
scattered  in  groups  over  the  park,  and  in  the  welcome  shadows  beneath  them 
are  herds  of  fallow  deer.  An  avenue  of  ancient  elms  stretches  from  the  park 
gates  to  the  hall.  On  the  left,  where  the  ground  slopes  westward,  are  groups 
of  whitethorns,  with  the  lower  foliage  sheared  off  by  the  browsing  deer. 
Between  the  gnarled  stems  of  the  ancient  thorns  a gleam  of  water  is  seen  in 
the  valley  below.  One  can  imagine  the  effect  of  this  bit  of  landscape  when 
the  west  is  aglow  with  sunset  fires. 

At  the  park  gates  the  visitors  were  met  by  the  squire’s  son  and  some  of  the 
tenantry  on  horseback,  the  village  Oddfellows’  Club  with  the  banners  and 
insignia  of  their  order,  and  the  Cinderford  brass  band.  The  latter  had 
arrived  by  an  earlier  train  in  order  that  the  musical  arrangements  could  be 
mads  in  conjunction  with  the  squire’s  lady  and  daughters.  Carriages,  carts, 
and  waggons  were  in  waiting  to  convey  the  aged  and  weakly  and  young 
children. 

The  visitors  were  marshalled  in  a rude  procession,  headed  by  the  young 
squire  and  band,  and  moved  leisurely  along  the  avenue  now  flecked  and 
chequered  with  the  golden  sunlight.  As  the  road  sweeps  round  to  the  right 
they  were  met  by  the  squire’s  youngest  daughter,  a little  maiden  of  ten,  in  a 
phaeton  drawn  by  a pair  of  white  ponies.  She  wore  bunches  of  roses,  the 
traces  and  harness  were  also  garlanded  with  roses,  the  reins  too  were  wreathed 
with  white  roses.  A bevy  of  young  girls  accompanied  tho  phaeton,  each  of 
them  carrying  a basket  of  roBes.  On  meeting  the  procession,  the  carriage  was 
turned  round  and  led  the  way  to  a huge  marquee.  Long  tables  were  loaded 
with  substantial  viands,  and  profusely  decorated  with  flowers.  At  one  end 
there  was  a raised  platform,  on  which  sat  the  squire’s  family  and  friends.  As 
the  white-haired  host  came  to  the  front  he  was  loudly  cheered.  “A  word  or 
two,  my  friends,”  he  said.  11 1 am  very  glad  to  see  you.  Go  where  you  please 
in  the  gardens  and  grounds  after  you  have  refreshed  yourselveB  and  return  to 
the  tent  as  often  as  you  please  ; there  are  plenty  of  wholesome  viands,  and  the 
drinks  won’t  hurt  you.”  “ There,”  said  he,  pointing  with  his  stick,  ‘‘is  the 
rosery  under  the  hill,  there  tho  American  garden  and  the  lake  ; by  the  house 
here  are  the  conservatory  and  glasshouses.  There  are  the  orchid  houses  ; my 
friend  Parson  Norman  will  tell  you  about  them.  My  friond  Mr.  Wilson  will 
show  you  the  rhododendrons  and  roses.  Behind  the  rosery  you  will  find  an 
aero  or  two  of  strawberries,  refresh  yourselvos  when  you  please,  and  gather  a 
handful  for  each  of  the  children.” 

Most  of  the  guests  made  at  once  for  the  famous  rosery.  It  was  an  oblong 
about  two  acreB  in  extent,  and  surrounded  on  three  sidos  by  clipped  yew 
hedge,  twelve  feet  high.  The  remaining  side,  which  was  on  the  south,  was 
open.  'The  dark  yew  hedge  not  only  afforded  sufficient  shelter  from  the  wind, 
but  served  as  an  admirable  foil  for  tho  pillar-roses,  which  were  trained  to  rods  and 
hung  in  festoons  from  ono  to  the  other.  Some  of  tho  moro  enthusiastic  of  tho 
visitors  shouted  with  delight  as  they  caught  sight  for  tho  first  time  of  tho 
gorgeous  display  of  colour — whito,  pink,  cerise,  crimson,  sulphur,  and  gold, 
with  the  infinite  and  subtle  blendings,  tints,  and  tones  of  tho  Queen  of  Flowers. 


The  whole  air  seemed  to  be  filled  with  fragance.  The  principal  walks,  which 
were  of  beautifully-kept  turf,  were  twelve  feet  wide ; there  were  two  of  these, 
one  on  each  side  the  central  one,  and  a like  number  cutting  these  at  right 
angles.  The  beds,  therefore,  except  where  three  circular  rose  temples  were 
formed,  were  all  rectangular.  The  central  object  was  a fountain-shaped  trellis, 
sixteen  feet  high  and  twelve  feet  through  at  the  base.  Over  this  was  trained 
vigorous  growing  hybrid  perpetuals,  with  Gloire  do  Dijon  and  Climbing 
Devonicnses.  Among  the  perpetuals  we  noticed  General  Jacqueminot,  Jules 
Margottin,  Victor  Verdier,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Countess  of  Oxford,  and  Climbing 
Captain  Christie. 

The  summer  roses,  though  of  brilliant  colours,  are  of  shorter  duration  of 
bloom,  were  confined  to  the  pillars  and  festoons.  For  a few  weeks,  however, 
they  are  magnificent,  especially  such  fine  varieties  as  Charles  Lawson,  Paul 
Ricaut,  Coupe  d’H6be,  Vivid,  Fulgens,  and  Blairi  No.  2,  the  latter  perhaps 
the  handsomest  rose  for  a dome-shaped  trellis  ; Madame  Plantier  and  Ruga, 
a delicate  shell  petalled  flesh,  wonderfully  fioriferous,  and  deliciously 
fragrant. 

Along  the  centre  of  the  beds  on  each  side  the  principal  walk  were  the 
choicer  kinds  of  hybrid  perpetuals  and  teas.  Each  oblong  bed  consisted  of 
seven  rows  of  dwarf  trees,  and  down  the  middle  of  the  beds  were  alternate 
pillars  and  unpruned  standards,  so  that  they  formed  drooping  dome-shaped 
heads.  Many  of  these  were  five  feet  through,  and  grand  objects.  Within  a 
foot  of  the  broad  grass  walk  was  a line  of  cordon-trained  roses  ; Gloire  de 
Dijon  was  extensively  used  for  the  purpose,  and  next  to  it  was  a line  of 
the  old  crimson  monthly  China. 

At  the  open  or  southern  end  of  the  rosary  was  a wild  garden  consisting 
almost  entirely  of  roses  and  ferns.  The  spot  appeared  to  have  been  an  old 
orchard,  and  the  roses  unpruned  were  allowed  to  ramble  at  their  own  sweet 
will  over  the  gnarled  lichen-stained  stems  of  the  trees,  and  huge  stone  boulders 
which  lay  scattered  about  promiscuously.  There  were  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  blooms  of  Aimee  Vibert,  Crimson  Boursault,  Ruga  (before  mentioned),  Gloire 
de  Dijon,  Ayrshire,  and  the  yellow  and  white  Banksias — a very  wilderness 
of  rose  sweets. 

Among  the  border  roses  the  teas  were  conspicuous,  their  delicacy  of  tone, 
elegance  of  shape  and  habit,  abundance  of  bloom,  and  delightful  fragrance 
seemed  to  astonish  the  Cinderford  amateurs.  Among  the  whites  the  most 
charming  were  Niphetos,  Madame  Villermoz,  Alba  Rosea,  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
Yellow  Devoniensis,  Yellow  Narciss,  Lamarque,  Belle  Lyonnaise,  Isabella 
Sprunt,  Madame  Falcot ; of  blush  flesh  and  rose,  Homer,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami, 
President,  Catherine  Mermet,  Comte  de  Paris,  and  Madame  Etienne  Levet. 

The  whole  of  the  space  was  reserved  for  roses  only,  and  each  plant  wa3 
allowed  room  and  verge  enough  to  show  its  true  character  of  growth  and  the 
beauty  of  its  foliage. 

There  was  no  wonder  that  Cinderford  commoners  were  delighted  with  this 
feast  of  roses,  and  gathered  eagerly  round  the  white-haired  Squire  as  he  dilated 
on  the  merits  of  his  pets,  or  cut  them  buds  of  their  favourite  varieties,  or 
delivered  his  racy  criticisms  on  the  characteristics,  or  gave  the  younger  ones 
instruction  in  budding  or  judging  the  points  of  a rose. 

The  sound  of  a bugle  now  drew  attention  to  the  American  garden.  The 
ground  here  was  broken  and  irregular,  and  rose  at  its  further  end  to  a con- 
siderable height.  The  background  was  diversified  by  groups  of  conifers  and 
Scotch  firs.  Scattered  over  a space  of  six  acres  were  the  rhododendrons, 
mostly  in  lines  of  varying  colour,  width,  and  direction,  trending  towards  the 
margin  of  the  lake.  The  plants  were  admirably  arranged  for  picturesque 
effect,  forming,  as  it  were,  rivers  and  cascades  of  gorgeous  colour.  Along  the 
edge  of  the  lake  were  clumps  of  bulrushes  and  flags,  little  thickets  of  oleander, 
drooping  osmundas,  and  lady  fern,  and  on  the  lake  itself  rafts  of  lilies.  Some 
splendid  clumps  of  Pampas  grass  formed  grand  objects  here. 

At  six  o’clock  the  bugle  again  sounded,  summoning  the  guests  to  tea,  during 
which  the  Squire’s  family,  aided  by  some  friends,  sang  a selection  of  glees.  Then 
the  Squire  once  more  came  forward  to  say  good  bye  ! “ My  friends,”  said  he, 

“ I don’t  want  to  bore  you  with  a long  speech,  but  I should  like  to  say  a word 
or  two  at  parting.  We  all  of  us,  wife,  family,  and  friends,  have  spent  a very 
pleasant  afternoon  here,  and  your  presence  has  contributed  very  much  to  its 
delightfulness,  so  that  we  have  to  say  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  ‘ Thank  you 
for  coming.’  I sometimes,  as  I walk  through  your  gardens  at  Cinderford  to 
make  a few  pencil  notes  as  a guide  to  us  in  awarding  the  prizes,  almost  envy 
you  the  possession  of  such  plots.  The  pleasure  of  a garden  depends  very  much 
on  our  individual  knowledge  or  acquaintance  with  the  plants  we  cultivate,  and 
the  highest  pleasure  in  a garden  is  derived  from  the  consciousness  of  work 
done.  This  is  just  the  knowledge  and  acquaintanceship  which  we  lack.  Then 
I look  upon  gardening  not  merely  as  a delightful  and  interesting  recreation,  but 
as  a profitable  and  healthful  occupation  of  leisure  time,  and  after  a rough 
calculation  I reckon  that  Cinderford  is  a thousand  pounds  a-year  the  richer 
for  the  common  gardens  tilled  by  your  intelligent  industry.  Then  your 
garden  is  an  outdoor  school-room  for  yourselves  and  children,  in  which  you 
may  learn  to  read  some  pages  of  that  glorious  book  that  is  spread  open  in  the 
field  and  wild — the  Book  of  Nature,  which  is  full  of  tokens  of  the  wisdom,  the 
providence,  and  the  goodness  of  God.  Teach  your  children  to  study  that  book, 
and  they  never  need  want  for  recreation  of  the  purest  and  most  elevating 
kind.  Tell  your  friends  what  a solace  and  delight  it  may  be,  lead  them  to 
‘ consider  the  lilies  how  they  grow,’  and  your  little  homes  will  be  the  brighter, 
the  happier,  and  the  better  for  it. 

“ There  are  three  of  the  commoners  unavoidably  absent,  I believe.  Will  any 
neighbour  of  these  speak  to  my  wife  ? 

“ As  you  pass  through  yonder  door,  accept  each  of  you  a small  punnet  of 
strawberries  and  a bunch  of  roses.  It  is  now  nearly  seven  o’clock  : my  friends  will 
help  you  sing  ‘ God  Save  the  Queen,’  and  then  good-niglit,  God  bless  you,  and 
thank  you  for  coming.”  After  cheers  again  and  again  repeated  for  the  Squire 
and  his  family,  tho  commoners,  with  a handful  of  rosy  remembrances,  bid 
good-night  to  Appleton  Hall  and  strolled  leisurely  towards  the  park  gates 
homeward.  Luke  Ellis. 


Agave  filifera,  now  in  flower  at  the  International  Exhibition, 
Edinburgh,  has  a very  distinctive  character,  differing  from  the 
average  of  agaves  in  colour.  Tho  flowers  combine  in  their  colouring 
crimson  and  purple  in  place  of  the  usual  creamy  green  or  yellow.  The 
scape  is  twelvo  feet  high,  and  carries  many  thousands  of  flowers.  The 
Agave  Americana  that  has  been  in  flower  for  some  time  in  tho  con- 
servatory ofR.H.S.  has  flowers  of  a dull  yellow,  a nd  they  are  decidedly 
effective  as  we  see  them  overhead,  crowning  a tall  stem  that  may  be 
likened  to  a flagstaff. 
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CRYSTAL  PALACE.— EXHIBITION  OF  FRUIT  AND  CUT  FLOWERS, 
September  3 and  4, 

The  exhibition  of  fruit  and  out  flowers  which  was  held  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  tho  above  dates,  formed,  in  conjunction  with  the  National  Dahlia 
Show,  one  of  the  tinest  autumn  exhibitions  that  has  been  hold  for  many  years 
past,  and  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  horticultural  events 
of  the  year.  There  was  a severe  competition  in  the  whole  of  the  forty  odd 
olasses  provided  in  the  schedule,  and  the  fruit  and  cut  flowers  whioh  were 
contributed  from  all  parts  of  the  country  were,  on  the  whole,  of  a high  degree 
of  excellence,  and  represented  cultural  skill  of  the  highest  order.  The  fruit 
was  sufficient  to  occupy  four  broad  stages  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
north  nave.  The  miscellaneous  cut  flowers  required  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
available  space  in  the  nave  for  their  accommodation,  and  the  dahlias  were 
arranged  on  a series  of  stages  in  the  south  nave.  The  arrangements  of  this 
great  gathering  were  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Head,  the  able  superin- 
tendent, admirably  carried  out,  and  reflected  no  small  degree  of  credit  on  all 
concerned. 

Collections  of  Fruit  had  four  classes  set  apart  for  them,  and  as  they 
were  contributed  in  large  numbers  and  consisted  of  produce  of  high  quality, 
they  constituted  a very  important  feature.  In  the  great  class  for  a collection 
to  consist  of  not  less  than  twenty  dishes  there  were  seven  competitors,  and  the 
several  collections  differed  but  little  in  relative  merit.  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre, 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  Elvaston  Castle,  Derby,  was  successful  in 
taking  the  first  place  with  a collection  remarkable  for  its  completeness  and  the 
high  quality  of  the  whole  of  the  fruit.  Especially  good  were  the  Alnwick 
Seedling,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Black  Hamburgh,  and  Foster’s  Seedling 
grapes,  Queen  and  Smooth  Cayenne  pines,  Walburton  Admirable  and  Belle- 
garde  peaches,  Elruge  and  Victoria  nectarines,  Washington  and  Kirke’s  plums, 
Morello  cherries,  Hemskirke  apricots,  Jargonelle  pears,  Mr.  Gladstone  apples, 
Hero  of  Lockinge  melon,  Brown  Turkey  figs,  and  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de 
Thury  strawberries.  Mr.  J.  Mclndoe,  gardener  to  Sir  J.  Pease,  Bart., 
M.P.,  Hulton  Hall,  Guisboro’,  was  a close  second  with  a collection  com- 
prising thirty-three  dishes,  and  including  excellent  examples  of  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  Trebbiano,  Black  Hamburgh,  and  Gros  Maroc  grapes,  Elruge  and 
Humboldt  nectarines,  Princess  of  Wales  and  Golden  Eagle  peaches,  the  last 
mentioned  being  particularly  handsome,  Charlotte  Rothschild  pine,  Brown 
Turkey  and  Negro  Largo  figs.  Monarch  and  Scarlet  Premier  melons,  Clapp’s 
Favourite  pear,  Worcester  Pearmain,  and  Grand  Duke  Constantine  apples,  and 
Late  Duke  cherries.  Mr.  J.  Roberts,  Gunnersbnry  Park,  ActoD,  was  third 
with  a collection  consisting  exclusively  of  fruit  of  great  excellence,  the  grapes, 
peaches,  and  nectarines  being  especially  good.  There  was  a very  severe 
competition  in  the  class  for  twelve  dishes,  and  in  this  Mr.  J.  Roberts  occupied 
the  first  place  with  a collection  in  which  the  whole  of  the  examples  were  of  a 
high  degree  of  merit.  It  consisted  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Gros  Maroc 
grapes,  Charlotte  Rothschild  pine,  Williams’s  Bon  Chretien  pears.  Brown 
Turkey  figs,  Marchioness  of  Downshire  peach,  Victoria  Nectarine,  William 
Tillery  and  Blenheim  Orange  melons.  Moor  Park  apricot.  La  Gros  Sucree 
strawberries.  Mr.  J.  Mclndoe  was  a capital  second  ; and  Mr.  A.  Miller, 
gardener  to  W.  H.  Long,  Esq:,  M.P.,  Trowbridge,  Wilts,  was  third.  The 
entries  were  numerous  in  the  class  for  a collection  of  eight  kinds,  and  Mr. 
Pratt,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of|Bath,  Longleat,  Warminster,  was  first  with 
excellent  examples  of  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  grapes, 
Elruge  nectarine,  Royal  George  peach,  and  figs,  plums,  and  apricots.  The 
three  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  weighed  twelve  and  a-quarter  pounds,  and 
the  three  bunches  of  Muscats  eleven  and  a-half  pounds.  Mr.  S.  Pullman, 
gardener  to  R.  B.  Sheriden,  Esq.,  Frampton  Court,  Dorchester,  was  second 
with  a collection  in  which  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Black  Hamburgh  grapes, 
Pine  Apple  nectarine,  and  Dymond  peach  were  remarkable  for  their  high 
quality.  Mr.  H.  G.  Oclee,  Blickling  Hall,  Aylsham,  was  a close  third.  The 
class  for  collections  of  unlimited  extent  was  well  filled,  and  the  contributions 
produced  a very  attractive  display.  The  prizetakers  were  Mr.  G.  H.  Wingfield, 
37,  Market  Street,  Brighton  ; Mr.  J.  H.  Redman,  32,  King’s  Road,  Brighton  ; 
and  Mrs.  E.  Peters,  Brighton  Market. 

Grapes  had  nine  classes  set  apart  for  them,  and  in  the  whole  of  them  the 
entries  were  very  numerous.  The  contest  was  very  sharp  in  the  great  class 
for  ten  kinds,  two  bunches  of  each,  and  at  the  head  of  the  competitors  was 
Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  who  had  rather  large  and  superbly-finished  clusters  of 
Golden  Queen,  Black  Hamburgh,  Alnwick  Seedling,  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
Madresfieid  Court,  Foster’s  Seedling,  Alicante,  Lady  Downes,  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  and  Muscat  of  Hamburgh";  Mr.  H.  W.  Ward,  gardener  to  the  Earl 
of  Radnor,  Langford  Castle,  was  an  uncomfortably  close  second  with  a col- 
lection in  which  Buckland  Sweetwater,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Foster’s  Seed- 
ling, Alnwick  Seedling,  and  Lady  Downes  were  exceptionally  good;  Mr. 
Wildsmith,  gardener  to  Viscount  Eversley,  Heckfield,  was  third  with  well- 
finished  clusters.  For  a collection  of  five  varieties,  two  bunches  of  each,  Mr. 
Taylor,  gardener  to  J.  Chaffin,  Esq.,  Charlcombe,  Bath,  was  first  with  a 
collection  so  good  that  it  was  generally  acknowledged  to  contain  the  finest 
grapes  in  the  exhibition.  The  varieties  were  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Madres- 
fieid Court,  Gros  Maroc,  Alicante,  and  Alnwick  Seedling,  the  bunches  being  of 
immense  size,  the  berries  very  large,  and  the  colour  and  finish  perfect ; Mr. 
Pratt  was  second  with  large  and  well-finished  clusters  of  Lady  Downes,  Mrs. 
Pince,  Alicante,  Black  Hamburgh,  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria ; Mr.  W. 
Elphinston,  Shipley  Hall,  Derby,  third.  There  were  eight  entries  in  the 
class  for  three  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh,  and  the  prizes  were  awarded  to 
Mr.  W.  Pratt,  Mr.  T.  Moorhouse,  gardener  to  J.  W.  Temple,  Esq.,  Groom- 
bridge,  and  Mr.  W.  Howe,  gardener  to  H.  Tate,  Esq.,  Streatham  Common. 
Nine  dishes  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  were  staged,  and  the  awards  were  made 
in  favour  of  Mr.  W.  Pratt,  Mr.  J.  Roberts,  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Goldsmith,  Manor 
House,  Beckenham,  all  of  whom  had  clusters  remarkable  for  their  large  size 
and  superb  colouring.  Alicante  was  very  plentiful,  and  the  finest  bunches  of 
this  useful  late  grape  were  those  of  Mr.  Howe  ; Mr.  Pratt,  and  Mr.  W.  Tidy, 
Great  Stanmore,  were  second  and  third.  Gros  Maroc  was  specially  well 
represented,  and  Mr.  W.  Elphinston,  was  first  with  grand  clusters;  and 
Messrs.  T.  Rivers  and  Son  and  Mr.  C.  Mclndoe  were  second  with  good 
examples.  The  first  place  in  the  class  for  three  bunches  of  Madresfieid  Court 
was  occupied  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Bury,  gardener  to  A.  Richards,  Esq.,  Tewkesbury 
Lodge,  Forest  Hill,  with  bunches  remarkable  for  their  high  colour  ; Mr.  H. 
Perkins,  gardener  to  Right  Hon.  W.  H.  Smith.  M.P.,  Henley-on-Thames, 
second ; and  Mr.  F.  Jordan,  Godaiming,  third.  There  were  sixteen  entries  in 
the  class  for  a dish  of  any  white  grape,  and  the  premier  award  was  made  in  I 


favour  of  Mr.  J.  Wallis,  Koelo  Hall,  who  had  rather  small  but  well-finished 
clusters  of  Mrs.  Pearson  ; Mr.  J.  Bury  and  Mr.  H.  Perkins,  were  second  and 
third  with  Foster’s  Seedling.  Mr.  Ward  had  a capital  dish  of  Buckland 
Sweetwater.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  black  grapes  the  prizetakers  were 
Mr.  Ward,  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  gardener  to  H.  J.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Gunners- 
bury  House,  Acton,  and  Mr.  Molndoe.  For  a basket  of  black  grapes  Mr.  W. 
Howe  was  first  with  superb  Black  Hamburgh  ; Mr.  Mclndoe  was  second  with 
the  same  variety ; and  Mr.  J.  Hudson  was  third  with  Alnwick  Seedling 
perfect  in  colour  and  fiuish.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  white  grapes  Mr. 
C.  Goldsmith  was  first,  and  Mr.  T.  Osman,  Ottershaw  Park,  Chertsey,  third 
with  Muscat  of  Alexandria  ; and  Mr.  Mclndoe  was  second  with  a fine  basket 
of  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 

Pine  Apples  were  decidedly  poor,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  fruits  of 
Smooth  Cayenne  from  Mr.  C.  Ross,  Welford  Park,  which  were  of  immense 
size  and  exceedingly  good.  The  two  fruits  were  of  the  aggregate  weight  of 
18j  lbs.,  and  they  were  both  of  good  shape  and  well  ripened  : Mr.  T.  Smith 
and  Mr.  Mclndoe  were  second  and  third  for  any  variety  ; and  Mr.  Smith  and 
Mr.  Mclndoe  were  first  and  second  for  two  fruits  of  The  Queen. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  were  numerically  strong,  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, of  high  quality.  The  entries  were  numerous  in  the  great  class  for  twelve 
dishes  of  peaches  and  nectarines  to  comprise  equal  numbers  of  each,  and  the 
post  of  honour  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Elphinston  with  large  and  good  fruit  of 
Elruge,  Victoria,  Pitmaston  Orange,  Albert  Victor,  and  Violette  HAtive  nec- 
tarines, and  Bellegarde,  Barrington,  Royal  George,  Walburton  Admirable,  and 
Princess  of  Wales  nectarines  ; Messrs.  T.  Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridgeworth, 
were  second  with  good  fruit  of  Dryden,  Otway,  Rivers’s  Golden,  Pineapple, 
Rivers’s  Orange,  and  Albert  Victor  nectarines,  and  Dr.  Hogg,  Dymond,  Lord 
Palmerston,  Stirling  Castle,  Princess  of  Wales,  and  English  Galande  peaches  ; 
Mr.  W.  H.  Divers,  Kelton  Hall,  Stamford,  third.  There  were  eight  entries  in 
the  class  for  four  dishes  of  peaches,  and  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J. 
Mclndoe  for  large  well-ripened  fruit  of  Violette  HAtive,  Golden  Eagle,  Stir- 
ling Castle,  and  Princess  of  Wales ; Mr.  C.  Goldsmith  was  a capital  second 
with  Barrington,  Royal  George,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Lady  Palmerston  ; Mr. 
H.  G.  Oclee  third  with  fruit  remarkable  for  its  high  colour.  In  the  corres- 
ponding class  for  nectarines  Mr.  W.  Elphinston  was  first,  staging  Pine  Apple, 
Pitmaston  Orange,  Elruge,  and  Violette  HAtive ; Mr.  G.  H.  Richards, 
Somerley,  Ringwood,  was  second ; and  Mr.  J.  Roberts  third,  chiefly  with  the 
same  varieties.  Seventeen  growers  took  part  in  the  competition  for  the  prizes 
for  a single  dish  of  peaches,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Divers  was  first  with  Prince  of 
"Wales  ; Mr.  W.  F.  Smith,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Byass,  Nevill  Court,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  was  secoad  with  Late  Admirable  ; and  Mr.  J.  Ridout,  Reigate,  third 
with  Violette  HAtive.  There  were  sixteen  entries  in  the  class  for  a dish  of 
nectarines,  and  Mr.  Hannagan,  gardener  to  R.  C.  Naylor,  Esq.,  Hooton  Hall, 
Chester,  was  first,  Mr.  Pullman  second,  and  Mr.  A.  Evans,  Lythe  Hall, 
Haslemere,  third,  each  staging  Pine  Apple. 

Melons  were  numerous,  and  generally  of  good  quality.  For  a scarlet- 
fleshed  variety,  Mr.  J.  Lambert,  Herne  Hill,  and  Mr.  O.  Goldsmith,  PolesdeD, 
Dorking,  were  first  and  second  with  Hero  of  Bath,  and  Mr.  J.  Mclndoe  was 
third  with  Scarlet  Premier.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  green-fleshed  fruits 
Mr.  G.  Pullman  was  first  with  Golden  Perfection. 

Plums,  for  which  liberal  provisions  were  made,  were  staged  in  considerable 
quantities,  and  formed  a large  and  attractive  part  of  the  exhibition.  For 
three  dishes  of  purple  fruit,  Mr.  G.  H.  Wingfield  was  first,  with  Purple  Gage, 
Diamond,  Goliath,  and  Mitchelson’s ; Mr  G.  H.  Richards  was  second  with 
Kirke’s,  Belgian  Purple,  Diamond,  and  Prince  Englebert  ; Messrs.  T.  Rivers 
and  Son  were  fourth,  staging,  amongst  others,  Late  Prolific,  and  Black 
Imperial.  In  the  class  for  four  dishes  of  yellow  and  green  plums,  Mr.  G.  H. 
Wingfield  was  again  first  staging  Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  Green  Gage,  Washington, 
and  White  Magnum  Bonum  ; Mr.  J.  Neighbour,  Biekley,  was  second,  with 
Washington,  Jefferson,  White  Magnum  Bonum,  and  Green  Gage  ; Mr,  Wells, 
Windsor  Forest,  was  third.  Mr.  Wingfield  was  first  also,  for  four  dishes  of 
red  plums,  his  collection  consisting  of  Red  Magnum  Bonum,  Prince  of  Wales, 
Victoria,  and  Cooper’s  Large;  Mr.  Wells,  and  Mr.  Ward,  were  second  and 
third  respectively. 

Apples  were  plentiful  and  good,  the  competitive  collection  being  supple- 
mented by  several  collections  from  nurserymen.  In  the  class  for  three  dishes 
of  ripe  apples  Mr.  J.  Butler,  gardener  to  A.  J.  Thomas,  Esq.,  Sittingbourne, 
was  first  with  excellent  examples  of  Red  Astrachan,  Quarrenden,  and  Hunt’s 
Early;  Mr.  A.  Waterman,  gardener  to  H.  A.  Brassey,  Esq.,  Preston  Hall, 
Aylesford,  was  a close  second  with  Red  Astrachan,  Kerry  Pippin,  and  Duchess 
of  Oldenburg  ; Messrs.  G.  and  J.  Lane,  St.  Mary’s  Cray,  were  third.  In  com- 
petition for  the  prizes  for  twelve  dishes  to  comprise  equal  numbers  of  kitchen 
and  dessert  varieties,  Mr.  J.  Butler  had  the  premier  award  made  in  his  favour. 
The  varieties  were  Melon  Apple,  Red  Astrachan,  Lord  Suffield,  Ecklinville 
Seedling,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Brabant  Bellefleur,  Peasgood’a  Nonsuch, 
Worcester  Pearmain,  Stirling  Castle,  Quarrenden,  Hunt’s  Early,  and  Grand 
Duke  Constantine  ; Mr.  Waterman  second,  and  Mr.  Fuller,  Lancing,  third 
with  collections  of  great  excellence. 

Pears  were  admirably  represented  both  in  numbers  and  the  quality  of  the 
fruit.  The  first  place  in  the  class  for  ten  varieties  was  occupied  by  Mr.  J. 
Butler,  his  collection  comprising  Clapp’s  Favourite,  Desire  Cornelis,  Windsor, 
Beurre  d’Amanlis,  Louis  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Beurre  de  l’Assomption,  Williams’s 
Bon  Chretien,  Doyenne  Boussouch,  and  Pitmaston  Duchess  ; Mr.  A.  Waterman 
and  Mr.  J , Hunter,  Lamblon  Castle,  Durham,  were  second  and  third  respectively 
with  good  collections.  For  three  dishes  of  ripe  peara  Mr.  Wingfield  was  first 
with  Beurre  d’Amanlis,  Williams’s  Bon  Chretien,  and  White  Beurre  ; Mr. 
Butler  was  second  with  Beurre  d’Amanlis,  Windsor,  and  Williams’s  Bon 
Chretien  ; and  Mr.  A.  Waterman  third. 

Tomatoes  in  collections  of  six  distinct  kinds  were  invited,  and  as  the 
entries  were  numerous,  the  display  produced  was  very  bright  and  effective. 
The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  Goldsmith  for  large,  well-ripened  fruit 
of  Reading  Perfection,  Hathaway’s  Excelsior,  Acme,  Stamfordian,  Vick’s 
Criterion,  and  Trophy.  Mr.  Jennings,  Farnboro’,  and  Mr.  Waterman  were 
second  and  third  respectively. 

Gladioli  were  well  shown,  aDd  the  collections  arranged  in  front  of  the 
great  orchestra  presented  a very  effective  appearance.  For  a collection  to 
comprise  not  less  than  thirty-six  varieties,  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.,  Howe 
House  Nurseries,  Cambridge,  were  first  with  a collection  consisting  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  well-developed  spikes,  and  including  the  best  of  the 
varieties  of  Continental  origin.  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Co.,  Bedale,  were 
second,  and  Mr.  Walter  Caine  third.  In  the  amateur’s  class  for  twelve  spikes- 
the  Rev.  H.  H.  D’Ombrain  was  first  with  magnificent  spikes.  Mr.  Whitton 
Aiskew  and  Mr.  Cattley,  Bath,  were  second  with  good  stands  of  flowers. 

Hollyhocks  were  admirably  shown  and  formed  a very  pleasing  feature. 
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Messrs.  Webb  and  Brand,  Saffron  Walden,  were  successful  in  taking  the  first 
rize  in  the  olass  for  twenty-four  varieties  with  well-developed  and  very  fresh 
looms  of  Victor,  Nettie  Buckle,  Jessie  Dean,  Peri,  Bijou,  Walden  King, 
Golden  Drop,  Magnet,  King,  Grace,  Prince  Arthur,  Crimson  Queen,  Walden 
Primrose,  Purity,  Cairns,  Chater,  Marion,  Ianthe,  Enchantress,  Fire  King,  and 
Sunset.  In  the  amateurs'  class  for  twelve,  Mr.  A.  Whitton  and  Mr.  ft.  Mann 
were  awarded  the  first  and  second  prizes  for  good  stands  of  bloom.  Mr.  J. 
Blundell,  Martell  Road,  West  Dulwich,  who  has  been  especially  successful  in 
the  raising  of  new  varieties  as  well  as  in  growing  the  older  sorts,  exhibited 
flowers  of  several  exceedingly  beautiful  seedlings  raised  this  year.  These 
included  Baroness  Rothschild,  a large,  finely-formed  flower  of  a delicate  pink 
hue,  the  colour  resembling  that  of  the  rose  of  the  same  name  ; a most  valuable 
addition  to  its  class.  Prince  Alexander,  bright  carmine,  a large  well-built 
flower  of  an  exceedingly  effective  shade  of  colour ; Princess  Louise  0/  Wales, 
deep  pink,  the  flowers  of  large  size  and  very  smooth  ; and  Primrose  Gem,  a 
grand  yellow  flower  which  was  certificated  at  a recent  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society. 

Asters  have  seldom  been  shown  in  such  large  numbers  and  in  high-class 
condition  as  on  this  occasion,  and  the  large  assemblage  of  blooms  must  have 
gladdened  the  hearts  of  those  who  take  an  interest  in  these  flowers.  The 
finest  stands  of  quilled  asters  were  those  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  Mr. 
Jones,  Lambridge,  and  Messrs.  Saltmarsh  and  Son,  and  the  finest  French 
asters  were  contributed  by  Mr.  J.  Jones,  Mr.  W.  Sloper,  and  Mr.  J.  Morgan. 

Early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  were  represented  by  large  and  very 
attractive  collections  from  Mr.  N.  Davis,  Camberwell,  and  Mr.  Piercy,  West 
Road,  Forest  Hill,  who  were  first  and  second  respectively,  and  a good  group 
from  Mr.  H.  James,  Norwood,  to  whom  the  third  prize  was  awarded. 

Miscellaneous  Contribotions  were  so  numerous  and  good  as  to 
materially  enhance  the  attractions  of  the  exhibition.  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son 
exhibited  a large  collection  of  apples  ; Messrs.  T.  Rivers  and  Son  contributed  a 
very  effective  group  of  fruit  trees  in  pots  ; Mr.  W.  Gordon,  Twickenham, 
contributed  a magnificent  group  of  lilies  consisting  of  varieties  of  L.  auratum 
and  L.  speciosum  ; Messrs.  Laing  and  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  had  a beautiful  group 
of  tuberous  begonias  ; Messrs.  Bunyardand  Co.,  Maidstone,  staged  a collection 
of  apples  and  other  hardy  fruits  ; Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons  exhibited  a 
collection  of  apples  ; and  Mr.  Hannah  sent  a bunch  of  Raisin  de  Calabre 
weighing  21  lb. 

The  judges  were : Messrs.  G.  Bunyard,  T.  Rivers,  W.  Coomber,  A.  F. 
Barron,  J.  Willard,  T.  Bailey,  J.  Woodbridge,  J.  Hudson,  S.  Ford,  J.  Laing, 
W.  Earley,  and  J.  Douglas. 


NATIONAL  DAHLIA  SHOW,  September  4 and  5. 

The  National  Dahlia  Show,  which  was  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the 
above  dates,  was  not  less  successful  than  the  previous  exhibitions  under  the 
directions  of  the  committee  of  which  Mr.  Thomas  Moore  is  the  secretary,  and 
formed  an  important  adjunct  to  the  great  show  held  at  the  same  time.  Show, 
fancy,  pompone,  and  single  varieties  were  all  shown  in  large  numbers,  and  the 
blooms,  more  particularly  of  the  shows  and  fancies,  were  in  quality  somewhat 
above  the  average.  The  classes  provided  in  the  schedule  were,  as  in  previous 
years,  broken  up  into  three  groups,  one  of  which  was  set  apart  for  nurserymen, 
one  for  amateurs,  and,  in  the  other,  the  competition  was  open  to  cultivators 
of  all  classes. 

Nurserymen’s  Division, 

Show  Flowers  were  staged  in  magnificent  condition  in  the  several  trade 
classes,  and  their  noble  appearance  secured  for  them  a full  share  of  attention 
from  the  general  body  of  visitors.  The  competition  in  the  great  class  for 
forty-eight  distict  varieties  was  as  keen  as  could  have  been  desired,  as  proved 
by  the  fact  that  equal  first  prizes  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams, 
and  Co.,  Salisbury,  and  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough.  The  two  stands  con- 
sisted of  blooms  remarkable  for  their  large  size,  perfect  finish,  and  rich 
colouring,  and  contained  the  best  of  the  varieties,  new  and  old,  at  present  in 
cultivation.  The  varieties  represented  in  the  collection  contributed  by  Messrs. 
Keynes,  Williams,  and  Co.,  were  : Imperial,  Cardinal,  Shirley  Hibberd,  Mrs. 
Langtry,  Charles  Wyatt,  Ethel  Britton,  Mr.  Spofforth,  Mrs.  Stancomb,  Mrs. 
W.  Slack,  Vice  President  Henry  Keith,  Williams  Rawlings,  Mrs.  Hibberd, 
Buttercup,  John  Wyatt,  General  Gordon,  Miss  Cannell,  Mrs.  Glasscock, 
Gloire  de  Lyon,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  James  Cocker,  Lord  Chelmsford,  Hugh 
AusteD,  Prince  of  Denmark,  Harrison  Weir,  Henry  Walton,  Defiance, 
Georgina,  Prince  Bismarck,  Constancy,  Joseph  Ashby,  Colonist,  Rebecca, 
Mrs.  Harris,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Thomas  Goodwin,  Rev.  J.  B.  Camm,  Mrs. 
Foreman,  Royal  Queen,  Seraph,  Thomas  Hobbs,  Henry  Glasscock,  Illuminator, 
Mrs.  Jefford,  and  Rosy  Morn.  The  varieties  staged  by  Mr.  C.  Turner  were  : 
John  Wyatt,  Mrs.  W.  Slack,  Georgina,  Statesman,  Sunbeam,  James  Service 
Prince  of  Denmark,  Mrs.  Hodgson,  Henry  Keith,  Flag  of  Truce,  John 
Bennett,  Mrs.  Kendal,  Joseph  Stephens,  Ethel  Britton,  Imperial,  Bendigo, 
George  Rawlings,  J.  T.  Saltmarsh,  Joseph  Ashby,  Mrs.  Langtry,  Thomas 
Hobbs,  Mrs.  Hibberd,  Prince  Bismarck,  J.  N.  Keynes,  Rosetta,  Seraph, 
Burgundy,  H.  W.  Ward,  Herbert  Turner,  Mr.  G.  Harris,  Constancy,  Champion 
Rollo,  John  Standish,  James  Cocker,  Hon.  Mrs.  P.  Wyndham,  Mrs.  Jefford, 
Clara,  Rev.  J.  Godday,  Hope,  William  Rawlings,  Ovid,  Cecila,  Mrs  H.  Glass- 
cock, and  several  seedlings.  Mr.  W.  Boston,  Manor  Farm  Nurseries, 
Cawthorpe,  Bedale,  was  third  with  a stand  of  very  fine  flowers,  and  Messrs. 
Heath  and  Son,  Cheltenham,  were  fourth  with  good  flowers. 

Very  spirited  also  was  the  contest  in  the  class  for  twenty-four,  in  which 
Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  was  first  with  a stand  containing  probably  the  finest 
flowers  in  the  exhibition.  The  varieties  with  which  Mr.  Walker  scored  first 
were  Seraph,  J.  W.  Lord,  Goldfinder,  John  Standish,  selected  as  the  premier 
show  flower  in  the  exhibition,  Countess  of  Kavensworth,  John  Wyatt,  Earl  of 
Ravensworth,  Harrison  Weir,  Mr.  Gladstone,  James  Cocker,  Mrs.  Langtry, 
Charles  Wyatt,  Hon.  Mrs.  P.  Wyndham,  Joseph  Ashby,  Mrs.  Hodgson, 
George  Rawlings,  Annie  Neville,  Flora  Wyatt,  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Foreman. 
Mrs.  Hibberd,  J.  N.  Keynes,  and  Mrs.  Rawlings.  The  remaining  prizes  for 
twenty-four  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  C.  Kimberley  and  Son,  Stoke,  near 
Coventry,  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Son,  Bedale,  and  Messrs.  Saltmarsh  and 
Son,  all  of  whom  had  flowers  of  high  quality.  In  competition  for  the  prizes 
for  twelve  Mr.  G.  Humphries,  Langley,  Chippenham,  was  first  with  capital 
blooms  of  James  Stevens,  Mrs.  Langtry,  Aurora,  General  Gordon,  G.  Smith, 
Mrs.  Harris,  James  Cocker,  Vice  President,  Burgundy,  Goldfinder,  Henry 
Walton,  and  Mis  Gladstone;  Messrs.  Rawlings  Brothers,  Rumfoid,  were 
second  ; Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.  third  ; and  Meosis.  J.  Cheal  and  Son 
fourth. 

Fancies  were  staged  in  considerable  numbers  and  their  attractive  colours 
were  evidently  much  appreciated  by  the  visitors.  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams, 


and  Co.,  were  successful  in  taking  the  first  prize  in  the  class  for  twenty-four 
with  finely-developed  blooms  of  James  Oliver,  Fanny  Sturt,  Rebecca, 
Hercules,  Duchess  of  Albany,  Adventure,  John  Forbes,  Annie  Pritchard, 
George  Barnes,  Gaiety,  Salamander,  Pelican,  Rev.  J.  B.  Camm,  Mrs. 
Saunders,  General  Grant,  Henry  Eckford,  Henry  Glasscock,  Gaiety  (Sport), 
Mrs.  Friselton,  Professor  Fawcett,  Miss  Lillie  Large,  Charles  Wyatt,  and 
General  Gordon  ; Mr.  Charles  Turner  was  second,  with  good  blooms  of  Grand 
Sultan,  Professor  Fawcett,  Hugh  Austen,  Miss  Browning,  Peacock,  Pelican, 
Miss  L.  Large,  Neptune,  Gaiety,  John  Lamont,  J.  O’Brien,  Mandarin,  Laura 
Haslam,  J . B.  Camm,  Henry  Glasscock,  Mrs.  Saunders,  Rebecca,  Eric  Fisher, 
Duchess  of  Albany,  John  Lord,  and  Henry  Eckford ; Mr.  W.  Boston  was 
third,  with  a stand  of  flowers  in  a high  state  of  development,  and  Mr.  H. 
Clark,  Rodley,  near  Leeds,  fourth.  In  the  class  for  twelve,  Mr.  J.  Walker 
was  first  with  superb  blooms  of  Charles  Wyatt,  John  Forbes,  Peacock.  John 
Salter,  Professor  Fawcett,  Mrs.  Browning,  Fanny  Sturt,  Tippy  Bobby, 
Florence  Slack,  Flora  Wyatt,  Chorister,  and  Prospero  ; Mr.  G.  Humphries 
occupied  the  second  place  ; Mr.  M.  Campbell  Blantyre,  was  third ; and 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  fourth. 

Amateurs’  Division. 

Show  Flowers  were  contributed  in  large  numbers  and  in  fine  condition  by 
the  amateur  cultivators  who  took  part  in  the  competition.  At  the  head  of 
the  exhibitors  in  the  leading  class,  which  was  for  twenty-four  blooms,  was 
Mr.  R.  Petfield,  gardener  to  A.  J.  Thornhill,  Esq.,  Diddington,  Buckden, 
Huntingdon.  The  blooms  were  of  high  quality,  and.  the  varieties  represented 
comprised  : Miss  Cannell,  Joseph  Ashby,  Seraph,  George  Rawlings,  Con- 

stancy, James  Stephens,  Mrs.  Langtry,  Prince  Bismarck,  Primrose  Perfec- 
tion, Imperial,  Flag  of  Truce,  J.  W.  Lord,  T.  J.  Saltmarsh,  James  Cocker. 
Mrs.  Gladstone,  Shirley  Hibberd,  Earl  Ravensworth,  James  Vick,  Harrison 
Weir,  William  Rawlings,  Mrs.  G.  Rawlings,  John  Standish,  Royal  Queen, 
and  John  Wyatt ; Mr.  H.  Glasscock,  Bishops  Stortford,  was  a close  second  ; 
Mr.  Thomas  H obbs,  Lower  Easton,  Bristol,  third  ; and  Mr.  T.  Garratt, 
Bishops  Stortford,  fourth.  There  was  a sharp  contest  for  the  Turner 
Memorial  Cup,  and  in  the  result  it  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  G.  West,  Corn- 
wallis, Brentwood,  who  had  a stand  in  which  the  following  varieties  were 
well  represented  : Goldfinder,  Georgiana,  William  Rawlings,  Mrs.  Langtry, 
Mrs.  Cannell,  T.  J.  Saltmarsh,  J.  W.  Lord,  Mrs,  Harris,  Prince  Bismarck, 
Mrs.  Gladstone,  Henry  Eckford,  Chorister,  Mrs.  N.  Halls,  Pelican,  Hugh 
Austen,  and  Gaiety.  The  prizetakers  for  twelve  were  Mr.  C.  Holkney, 
Greenfield  House,  Stokesley,  Mr.  J.  Tranter,  Mr.  W.  H.  Apethorpe,  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  the  class  for  six  the  awards  were  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  J. 
Perkins,  Chippenham;  Mr.  A.  Tunbridge,  Chelmsford;  Mr.  H.  Steer,  New 
Eltham  ; and  Mr.  T.  W.  Girdlestone,  Sunningdale. 

Fancies  were  presented  in  capital  condition  by  amateur  cultivators,  and 
in  the  class  for  twelve  the  first  place  was  occupied  by  Mr.  C.  Hockney  with 
good  blooms  of  Rebecca,  Henry  Glasscock,  Prospero,  Mrs.  Saunders,  Pollie 
Perkins,  Flora  Wyatt,  Mrs.  N.  Halls,  Miss  Lillie  Large,  Peacock,  Gaiety, 
Fanny  Sturt,  and  George  Barnes;  Mr.  R.  Petfield,  Mr.  H.  Vincent  Keymer, 
and  Mr.  Glasscock  were  second,  third,  and  fourth  respectively.  For  six  the 
prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  Whitton,  Askiew,  Mr.  J.  Perkins,  Mr.  J.  G. 
West,  and  Mr.  Apethorpe,  in  the  order  of  their  names. 

Open  Classes. 

Pompones  were  contributed  in  large  numbers,  and  presented  a very  effec- 
tive appearance.  For  twenty-four  varieties,  ten  blooms  of  each,  Mr.  C.  Turner 
was  first  with  a collection  remarkable  alike  for  the  high  quality  of  the  blooms 
and  the  taste  evinced  in  their  arrangements.  The  varieties  were  Dora 
Amelie,  Barbiere,  Golden  Gem,  Favourite,  Little  Arthur,  Princess  Sophia, 
Thomas  Moore,  Darkness,  White  Aster,  J.  F.  Junker,  Isabel,  Louis  Rodani, 
Comtesse  Von  Sternberg,  Butterfly,  Gem,  Titania,  Fanny  Werner,  Rosetta, 
Ernest,  Rosalie,  and  Fair  Helen  ; Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams,  and  Co.  were 
second  ; Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Co.  third  ; and  Messrs.  J.  Gilbert  and  Son, 
Ipswich,  fourth.  For  twelve  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  were  first  with  a superb 
stand  of  blooms,  and  the  remaining  prizes  in  the  class  were  awarded  to  Mr.  J. 
Henshaw,  Harpenden ; Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.,  Cambridge ; and  Mr. 
Apethorpe.  The  successful  competitors  in  the  class  for  six  were  Mr.  Glasscock, 
Mr.  West,  Mr.  J.  Tunbridge,  and  Mr.  J.  Bullard,  Norwich. 

Single  Varieties  were  contributed  in  sufficient  numbers  to  produce  a 
very  bright  display  of  colour.  Mr.  C.  Turner  occupied  the  first  place  with 
good  blooms,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pompons,  were  very  tastefully 
arranged.  The  varieties  were  Yellow  Queen,  Harlequin,  Rupert,  Paragon, 
Mrs.  Bowman,  Mary  Anderson,  Dorothy,  Ellen  Terry,  Juno,  Duchess  of  West- 
minster, Negress,  and  Defiance.  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams,  and  Co.,  Messrs. 
J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  and  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  were  also  successful  in  the 
class.  For  six  T.  W.  Girdlestone,  Mr.  H.  Vincent,  and  Mr.  R.  Spinks 
Horley  were  the  prizetakers.  Mr.  Girdlestone’s  flowers  were  of  good 
quality,  but  much  too  formally  arranged,  and  amongst  them  was  a new  and 
extremely  beatiful  variety  raised  by  the  exhibitor  under  the  name  of  Calico. 
The  flowers  are  of  good  size  and  form,  and  are  of  a delicate  rose  mauve  hue, 
with  well-defined  white  margiD. 

Seedlings  were  shown  rather  largely,  and  the  under-mentioned  first-class 
certificates  were  granted. 

To  Mr.  J.  Tranter,  Upper  Assenden,  for 

Nellie  Tranter. — A tine  show  flower  with  high  centre  and  fine  outline  ; 
colour  canary  yellow  ; an  excellent  addition  to  the  yellow  flowers. 

To  Mr.  C-  Turner,  Slough,  for 

Florence. — An  excellent  show  flower,  the  blooms  large  and  of  fine  form  j tho 
colour  bright  yellow. 

Bendigo. — A superb  show  flower,  remarkable  for  its  large  size  and  perfect 
finish  ; colour  brilliant  magenta  crimson. 

Don  Juan. — An  excellent  pompon,  of  good  form,  and  a deep  marone 
colour. 

Dandy. — A distinct  anil  effective  pompon  ; the  flowers  perfect  in  form  ; the 
colour  bright  magenta  crimson. 

To  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams,  and  Co.,  Salisbury,  for 

Defiance. — A very  fino  show  flower  ; the  bloomB  largo  and  of  good  outlino 
and  finish  ; the  colour  brilliant  scarlet. 

Colonist. — An  attractively  coloured  show  llowor;  the  blooms  largo  and  of 
good  form  ; the  colour  buff  shaded  rose  purple. 

To  MesBis.  Rawlings  Bros.,  Romford,  for 

H.  T.  Rawlings.  A show  ilowoi  remarkable  for  its  large  si, .a  and  line 
form  ; colour,  deep  yellow. 

Mrs.  Theobald. — A very  distinct  and  beautiful  show  variety  ; the  blooms 
large  with  good  outlino  uud  high  oentre,  the  colour  bright  rosy  pink. 
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To  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nursories,  Tottenham,  for 

Mrs.  Conick. — A beautiful  singlo  variety  ; the  flowera  of  average  size  and 
good  form,  the  colour  bright  rose  with  white  belt  round  thodiBlc. 

Amos  Perry A distinot  Dingle  variety,  tho  flowers  largo  and  of  superb 

form  ; the  colour  marone,  tho  ray  florets  margined  with  crimson. 

To  Messrs.  H.  Canned  and  Sons,  Swanley,  for 

Charming  Bride. — A oaotus  or  deoorative  variety  with  large  flowers 
attractively  coloured  rose  and  white. 

Black  Knight. — A distinot  and  handsome  cactus  variety  with  flowers  of  a 
dark  marone  hue. 

To  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.,  Cambridge,  for 

Alice. — A beautiful  pompon  or  bouquet  variety  ; the  flowers  perfect  in 
form,  the  colour  crimBon,  tipped  light  red. 

To  Messrs.  Canned  and  Sons  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  for 

Chilwell  Beauty. — An  attractive  single  variety  ; the  flowers  of  good  form 
and  a bright  buff  colour,  the  florets  margined  with  red. 

Miscellaneous  Contributions  included  a very  large  and  attractive 
collection  of  decorative  pompon  and  Bingle  dahlias,  from  Mr.  T:  S.  Ware, 
chief  amongst  the  decorative  varieties  being  William  Pearce,  a fine  yellow 
variety,  which  was  certificated  at  South  Kensington  at  the  second  of  the  two 
August  meetings.  Messrs.  H.  Canned  and  Sons,  Swanley,  exhibited  a large 
representitive  collection  of  dahlias,  the  show  and  fancy  varieties  being  espe- 
ciilly  g od. 

The  judges  were  : Messrs.  J.  Downie,  Shirley  Hibberd,  H.  Glasscock,  R. 
Dean,  J.  Kirtland,  J.  Walker,  J.  Wyatt,  T.  J.  Saltmarsh,  and  J.  Henshaw. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  September  7 and  8. 

Exhibition  of  Grapes,  Dahlias,  &c. 

The  exhibition  of  grapes  and  dahlias  held  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  was  immensely  successful,  and  may  be 
safely  described  as  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  many  excellent  gatherings 
during  the  current  season.  The  competition  was  very  severe  in  the  whole  of 
the  classes,  and  both  grapes  and  dahlias  were  presented  in  a condition  that 
did  credit  to  the  exhibitors  and  could  not  have  failed  to  give  satisfaction  to 
the  visitors.  In  addition  to  the  contributions  to  the  competitive  classes, 
several  large  and  highly-interesting  collections  of  flowers  and  fruits  were 
staged  by  trade  cultivators,  which  very  materially  enhanced  both  the  interest 
and  the  attractiveness  of  the  meeting.  Novelties  were  not,  perhaps,  quite  so 
numerous  as  at  the  second  of  the  two  August  meetings,  but  those  submitted  to 
the  Floral  Committee  included  several  of  much  importance.  The  arrange- 
ments were  as  usual  admirably  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Barron, 
and  the  beautiful  display  produced  was  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  visitors 
who  thronged  the  conservatory  throughout  both  days  the  exhibition  was  open. 

Exhibition  of  Grapes. 

The  display  of  grapes  was  interesting,  instructive,  and  extensive,  and  pro- 
vided a rich  treat  for  the  visitors.  There  were  nineteen  classes,  the  bunches 
in  several  instances  being  of  grand  development,  indeed  surprising.  Inferior 
exhibits  were  not  absent,  but  happily  few  in  number,  and  the  only  variety  that 
was  what  we  may  call  shown  in  thoroughly  bad  condition  was  the  famous 
Black  Hamburgh,  for  not  a well-finished  bunch  was  to  be  seen,  a rather 
remarkable  fact  to  record. 

Alicante  was  seen  to  advantage,  and  in  the  class  devoted  to  this  popular 
variety,  there  was  keen  competition.  The  bunches  put  up  by  Mr.  W.  Taylor, 
gardener  to  James  Chaffin,  Esq.,  Bath,  were  models  of  perfection.  They  were 
well  finished,  heavy,  and  covered  with  the  deep  bloom  characteristic  of  this 
grape.  The  first  prize  was  deservedly  awarded  to  this  exhibit.  Mr.  J. 
Hollingworth,  gardener  to  J.  F.  Campbell,  Esq.,  Woodseat,  Uttoxeter,  was  a 
good  second,  his  examples  being  nicely  finished,  though  somewhat  loose  ; the 
third  award  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  W.  Howe,  gardener  to  Henry  Tate, 
Esq.,  Park  Hill,  Streatham  Common,  who  also  exhibited  satisfactory  clusters. 

Alnwick  Seedling  was  exhibited  in  superb  condition,  and  there  are  few 
grapes  to  equal  it  in  appearance,  as  seen  by  the  two  splendid  clusters  put  up 
by  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  who  was  accorded  the  first  place.  The  bunches  were  per- 
fect in  finish,  heavy,  and  suffused  with  a deep  bloom.  Mr.  J.  Drinkwater, 
gardener  to  C.  Bill,  Esq.,  Farley  Hal),  Cheadle,  Stoke-on-Trent,  also  exhibited 
highly  satisfactory  examples,  being  medium  in  size  and  nicely  finished  ; the 
third  place  was  occupied  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  gardener  to  Earl  of 
Harrington,  Elvaston  Castle,  Derby.  There  were  eight  competitors  in  this 
class. 

Black  Hamburgh,  usually  exhibited  in  fine  condition,  was,  as  mentioned 
above,  very  poorly  represented.  Mr.  J.  Roberts,  gardener  to  Messrs.  Roths- 
child, Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton,  headed  the  prize  list ; Mr.  J.  Hudson, 
gardener  to  H.  J.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  M.P. , Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  came 
second  ; and  Mr.  T.  Spencer,  gardener  to  H.  C.  Moffatt,  Esq.,  Goodrich  Court, 
Ross,  third.  There  were  six  competitors. 

Black  Prince  is  evidently  not  in  high  favour,  as  there  were  only  two 
competitors  in  the  class  devoted  to  this  variety,  but  the  exhibits  were 
decidedly  superior.  Mr.  C.  Goldsmith,  gardener  to  Mrs.  C.  A.  Hoare, 
Kelsing  Manor,  Beckenham,  was  deservedly  placed  first  ; the  second  award 
was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  J,  Baird,  gardener  to  C.  A.  Daw,  Esq.,  Homefrela, 
EaliDg. 

Buckland  Sweetwater,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  white  grapes,  was 
well  shown  by  Mr.  T.  Lockie,  Oakley  Court  Gardens,  Windsor,  Berks.  The 
bunches  were  remarkably  fine  in  finish,  heavy,  and  with  large  berries.  Mr. 
J.  Roberts  exhibited  medium-sized  clusters,  and  was  placed  second  ; the  third 
prize  going  to  Mr.  H.  W.  Ward,  gardener  to  Earl  of  Radnor,  Longford  Castle, 
Salisbury. 

Duke  of  BuccLEucHis  an  unsatisfactory  grape  to  deal  with,  owing  to  its 
difficult  culture,  and  is  seldom  shown  in  condition,  but  the  examples  put  up  by 
Mr.  W.  Allan,  gardener  to  Lord  Suffield,  Gunton  Park,  Norwich,  proved  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  as  the  berries  were  large,  nicely  coloured,  and 
the  bunches  well  developed.  Mr.  John  Wallis,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  Walter 
Sneyd,  Keele  Hall,  Newcastle,  Staffordshire,  was  second ; and  Mr.  J,  H. 
Goodacre,  thirl. 

Foster’s  Seedling  was  well  represented,  the  competitors  being  eight  in 
number.  Mr.  Roberts  was  placed  first  for  well-coloured,  symmetrical,  heavy 
bunches ; and  the  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles,  Wycombe  Abbey 
Gardens,  High  Wycombe,  who  also  had  well  finished  clusters,;  Mr.  H.  W. 
Ward  was  third,  his  clusters  being  nicely  finished. 

Gros  Colmar  was  seen  to  advantage,  although  there  were  only  three 
competitors.  Mr.  W.  Elphinstone,  Shipley  Hall  Gardens,  Derby,  was  well  to 
the  front  with  clusters  that  exhibited  great  skill  iq  cultivation.  The  buqches 


were  heavy,  good  in  outline,  and  tho  berries  largo  and  woll-shaped  ; a closo 
second  was  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles,  who  had  medium-sized  clusters  ; the  third  prize 
went  to  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright,  gardener  to  C.  Lee  Campbell,  Esq.,  Ross. 

Gros  Guillaume,  or  Barbarossa,  is,  when  exhibited  in  condition,  extremely 
handsome,  the  bunchos  developing  to  an  immense  Bize.  On  this  occasion, 
however,  it  was  not  well  shown,  although  the  clusters  put  up  by  Mr.  H.  W. 
Ward,  who  was  awarded  the  first  prizo,  were  large  in  size,  but  they  wanted 
finish  and  colour  ; Mr.  T.  Spencer  showed  small  butjwell-coloured  bunches,  and 
was  placed  second ; the  third  prize  going  to  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles.  There  were 
four  competitors. 

Gros  Maroc  was  exhibited  in  grand  condition  by  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  who  won 
the  premier  prize  ; the  bunches  were  heavy,  well  shaped,  and  the  large  berries 
carried  a deep  bloom.  Mr.  John  Wallis  was  a good  second  ; and  the  third 
place  was  occupied  by  Mr.  W.  Elphinstone,  who  also  exhibited  satisfactory 
examples. 

Lady  Downes  appeared  to  be  a favourite,  as  there  were  nine  competitors  in 
the  class  for  this  grape.  Compact,  shapely,  well-coloured  bunches  were 
exhibited  by  Mr.  T.  Osman,  gardener  to  L.  J.  Baker,  Bsq.,  Ottershaw  Park, 
Chertsey  ; the  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  J.  Hollingworth,  who  had  well- 
coloured  bunches,  but  wanting  in  finish  ; Mr.  John  Wallis  third. 

Madresfield  Court  made  a good  figure,  the  first  prize  bunches,  shown 
by  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  being  heavy,  and  especially  well-coloured ; Mr.  J.  Bury, 
gardener  to  A.  Richards,  Esq.,  Tewkesbury  Lodge,  Forest  Hill,  was  second  ; 
and  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  third.  Mr.  J.  Roberts  put  up  medium-sized,  neatly- 
finished  bunches,  with  large,  shapely  berries,  but  failed  to  obtain  a prize, 
although  well  deserving  a position. 

Mrs.  Pearson  was  not  largely  represented,  but  the  bunches  were  credit- 
able. Mr.  T.  Osman  occupied  the  first  place,  the  second  prize  going  to  Mr.  J. 
Roberts,  and  the  third  to  Mr.  John  Wallis. 

Mrs.  Pince  was  shown  in  good  condition  by  Mr.  W.  Pratt,  Longleat 
Gardens,  Warminster,  the  clusters  being  compact,  large  in  berry,  and  well- 
coloured.  The  premier  place  was  occupied  by  this  exhibitor  ; and  the  second 
prize  went  to  Mr,  J.  Horsfield,  who  had  well.ripened  clusters  ; the  third  award 
being  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  A.  Miller,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Long,  Esq.,  M.P., 
Rood  Aston  Court,  Trowbridge. 

Muscat  Hamburgh  was  satisfactorily  shown  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  who 
was  placed  first ; the  second  prize  going  to  Mr.  J.  Cooper,  and  the  third  to 
Mr.  J.  Horsfield. 

Muscat  of  Alexandria,  the  finest  of  all  the  muscats,  made  the  beat 
figure,  for  there  were  nine  competitors,  and  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions  the 
bunches  were  grandly  developed,  especially  in  the  first  prize  lot  staged  by  Mr. 
W.  Pratt,  the  two  clusters  weighing  ten  and  a-half  pounds ; they  were 
heavily  shouldered  and  the  berries  large,  and  of  the  clear  golden-yellow  colour 
characteristic  of  the  variety.  Mr.  R.  Gray,  gardener  to  Earl  Stanhope, 
Chevening,  Sevenoaks,  came  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Roberts  third. 

In  the  class  for  any  variety  except  those  specified  in  the  schedule  there 
was  a good  competition.  Mr.  T.  Spencer  came  to  the  front  with  Pearson’s 
Golden  Queen;  Mr.  John  Wells,  gardener  to  B.  Ravenhill,  Esq.,  Fernhill, 
Windsor  Forest,  occupying  the  second  position  with  small  bunches  of  Cooper’s 
Black,  a variety  remarkable  for  the  large  size  of  the  berries,  which  are  covered 
with  a heavy  bloom ; Mr.  J.  Hollingworth  was  third,  showing  Trebbiano  in 
fair  condition. 

Miscellaneous  Contributions  of  grapes  were  of  great  interest.  Messrs. 
H.  Lane  and  Son,  The  Nurseries,  Berkhampstead,  exhibited  a collection  of 
pot  vines,  comprising  Gros  Colmar,  bunohes  large,  well-coloured  ; Foster’s 
Seedling,  medium-sized  clusters,  berries  small ; Black  Hamburgh,  carrying  a 
good  crop;  and  Alicante,  which  is  evidently  well  suited  for  this  mode  of 
culture,  as  the  vine  carried  large,  well-finished  bunches.  The  grapes  shown 
by  Mr.  J.  Roupell,  Harvey  Lodge,  Roupell  Park,  S.  W.,  were  full  of  interest, 
as  there  were  several  varieties  in  the  collection  seldom  seen.  Pot  vines  were 
well  shown,  the  varieties  including  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  La  Bruxelloise, 
Dr.  Hogg,  and  Trebbiano.  Madresfield  Court  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  were 
represented  by  several  well-finished  bunches,  evincing  considerable  skill  in 
cultivation.  Baskets  of  grapes  were  also  exhibited,  containing  the  following 
kinds,  viz.  : White  Frontignan,  Purple  Constantine,  Grizzly  Frontignan, 
Primavis  Frontignan,  Chasselas  Musque,  Black  Monukka,  and  Troveren 
Muscat,  all  of  which  possess  delicious  flavour ; but  the  small  berries  and 
general  appearance  of  the  bunches  render  them  unpopular  for  the  table,  and, 
as  a result,  they  are  but  little  grown.  They  are  not,  however,  to  be  despised, 
as  the  flavour  is  luscious,  aromatic,  and  distinct. 


Show  of  Dahlias. 

Although  there  were  only  three  classes  devoted  to  dahlias  the  display  was 
bright  and  effective,  as  the  competition  was  good,  and  the  flowers,  especially 
of  the  singles,  grandly  developed. 

Show  dahlias  were  well  exhibited  by  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  of  Slough,  who 
was  first  in  the  class  for  twenty-four,  staging  fine  fresh  flowers'  of  Julia  Wyatt, 
Imperial,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Henry  Keith,  Constancy,  Bendigo,  H.  Walton, 
Hugh  Austin,  Royal  Queen,  Prince  Bismarck,  Gaiety,  Sunbeam,  Mrs.  Formau, 
James  Cocker,  Herbert  Turner,  Duchess  of  Albany,  Mrs.  Foster,  Charles 
Wyatt,  Hon.  Mrs.  P.  Wyndham,  J.  N.  Keynes,  Mrs.  Langtry,  Mrs.  RawliDgs, 
John  Standisb,  and  Clara.  Mr.  John  Walker,  The  Nurseries,  Thame,  Oxon, 
was  a good  second  ; and  the  third  prize  went  to  Messrs.  Rawlings  Brothers, 
Old  Church,  Romford. 

Pompone  varieties  were  effectively  arranged,  and  made  a pleasing  display. 
Mr.  C.  Turner  was  again  the  most  successful,  and  in  his  stand  were  the 
following  varieties,  viz.  : Fanny  Werner,  Titania,  Favourite,^  Isabel,  Lady 
Blanche,  Little  Princess,  Nymph,  Gem,  Golden  Gem,  The  Khedive,  Dora, 
Rosetta,  Cupid  (very  fine),  Ernest,  Eccentric,  Thos.  Moore,  White  Aster, 
Comtesse  Yon  Sternberg,  Rosalie,  Hedwig  Polwig,  Fair  Helen,  Darkness, 
Louis  Rodani,  and  E.  F.  Junker.  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams,  and.  Oo., 
Salisbury,  and  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  were  second  and  third 


^Single  dahlias  were  shown  in  splendid  condition  by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and 
Jons,  Crawley,  who  exhibited  Dorothy  FelL  Brutus  Sun-e  , A1  onso . Amos 
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Cole  Hatch  Farm,  Penn,  Beckenham,  came  to  the  front,  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite, 
gardener  to  Colonel  the  Hon.  W.  P.  Talbot,  Glenhurst,  Esher,  coming  second  ; 
and  Mr.  L.  Harris,  Bradenham,  High  Wycombe,  third.  For  six  carrots,  the 
post  of  honour  was  occupied  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Richards,  Somerly,  Ringwood,  who 
had  very  fine  roots  ; Mr.  W.  Mead,  Shrivenham,  second  ; and  Mr.  R.  Lye, 
gardener  to  W.  H.  Kingsmill,  Esq.,  Lydmonton  Court,  Newbury,  third.  In 
the  class  for  twelve  tomatoes,  Mr.  T.  Lookie,  Oakley  Hall  Gardens,  Windsor, 
was  placed  first,  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite  seoond,  and  Mr.  T.  A.  Beckett  third. 

Miscellaneous  Collections. 

As  on  previous  occasions,  the  miscellaneous  collections  were  so  large  and 
varied  as  to  be  sufficientofthemselves  to  form  an  extremely  beautiful  exhibition. 
Foremost  amongst  the  exhibitors  in  the  miscellaneous  class  wore  Messrs, 
Kel  way  and  Son,  Langport,  who  staged  a magnificent  collection  of  gladioli,  com- 
prising about  two  hundred  and  fifty  spikes  in  a very’  high  state  of  develop- 
ment, and  several  stands  of  delphiniums,  asters,  and  miscellaneous  cut  flowers. 
Conspicuous  in  the  collection  of  gladioli,  which  presented  a very  bright 
appearance,  were  the  spikes  of  Beatrice  Kelway,  Earl  of  Morley,  Baron 
Ferdinand  de  Rothschild,  Leonard  Kelway,  Dr.  Masters,  Sir  J.  Hooker, 
Agrius,  Dr.  Woodford,  Gorgo,  Sir  Percy  Herbert,  Maori  Chief,  and  Sir  T. 
Symonds,  all  of  which  are  remarkably  good  in  their  several  lines  of  colour. 
The  delphiniums  included  Prince  of  Wales,  brilliant  blue,  with  large  pure 
white  centre  ; Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  pale  blue,  shaded  rose  ; Lord 
Rothschild,  purple-blue,  distinct  and  good  ; Her  Majesty,  brilliant  blue  ; 
Agnes  Mary  Kelway,  blue  and  rose,  large  and  very  fine.  The  asters  com- 
prised about  two  hundred  blooms,  very  highly  finished,  and  representing  an 
excellent  strain  of  quilled  flowers.  The  miscellaneous  subjects  included 
several  fine  varieties  of  Gaillardia  grandiflora,  and  bouquets  of  the  Belladonna 
and  Scarborough  lilies. 

Messrs.  William  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts,  contributed  ten 
boxes  of  roses,  which  were  in  capital  condition  for  so  late  in  the  summer,  and 
proved  very  attractive.  The  Noisette  and  tea-scented  varieties  that  were 
exceptionally  well  represented,  included  : Sunset,  Niphetos,  Comtesse  de 

Fadaillac,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Reve  d’Or,  Madame  de  Watteville,  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon,  MarechalNiel,  and  William  Allan  Richardson. 
The  hybrid  perpetuals  included  : Louis  Van  Houtte,  Reine  du  Midi,  Mer- 

veille  de  Lyon,  Triomphe  deCaen,  Florence  Paul,  a new  variety  with  globular 
flowers  of  a brilliant  purple  crimson,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Mdlle.  Annie  Wood, 
and  Victor  Hugo.  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son  exhibited  also  a basket  of  flowers 
and  fruits  of  Rosa  rugosa.  Mr.  George  Prince,  Oxford,  staged  a box  of  good 
blooms  of  Hon.  Edith  Gifiord,  and  a box  of  flowers,  in  which  were  blooms 
of  Rubens,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Niphetos,  Catherine  Mermet,  Jean  Ducher, 
and  Souvenir  d’Un  Ami. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  exhibited  an  extensive 
and  beautiful  collection  of  cut  flowers,  in  which  both  lilies  and  dahlias  were 
very  strongly  represented.  The  lilies  comprised  several  hundred  spikes  of 
Lilium  auratum,  L.  speciosum,  L.  speciosum  album,  and  L.  tigrinum.  The 
single  dahlias  included  good  bouquets  of  Mrs.  Conick,  Chilwell  Beauty,  Thetis, 
white  striped  rose  ; John  Cowan,  crimson  and  scarlet ; and  John  Downie, 
bright  vermilion,  with  broad  sharply-defined  margin  of  clear  yellow.  Amongst 
the  decorative  dahlias  were  Mr.  A.  W.  Waite,  pure  white  ; Fascination,  rose- 
pink  tipped  white  ; Picta  formosissima,  William  Pearce,  rich  yellow  ; and  Mrs. 
Hawkins,  all  of  which  possess  much  beauty.  Mr.  Ware  contributed  also  a 
gathering  of  Tigridia  conchiflora  Warei,  a very  distinct  variety,  with  deep 
golden-yellow  flowers  profusely  spotted  in  the  centre  with  crimson.  The 
Iceland  poppy  and  its  varieties  were  represented  in  the  collection,  which 
included  large  specimens  of  Veronica  pinguifolia,  V.  buxifolia,  V.  epaoridea, 
and  V.  Chathamica,  four  prostrate  species,  said  to  be  perfectly  hardy  and  to 
be  well  adapted  for  rockery  gardens. 

From  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  came  a large  collection  of  cut 
flowers,  comprising  show,  fancy,  pompon,  and  decorative  dahlias  in  great 
variety  ; ten  boxes  of  tea-scented  and  hybrid  perpetual  roses,  all  of  which 
were  more  or  less  good,  and  cut  specimens  of  a large  number  of  hardy  shrubs 
and  trees,  with  variegated  golden  and  purple  leaved  trees  and  shrubs.  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son  also  exhibited  a basket  of  flowers  of  Hypericum  oblongifolium, 
a free  flowering  and  very  effective  species,  and  wreaths  of  the  brilliantly- 
coloured  Tropteolum  speciosam,  which  grows  freely  and  blooms  profusely  in 
their  High  Beech  nurseries. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Son,  Swanley,  exhibited  a large  and  very  attractive 
collection  of  dahlias  and  begonias.  The  dahlias  included  a large  number  of 
excellent  blooms  of  the  best  show  and  fancy  flowers  at  present  in  cultivation 
and  several  stands  of  decorative  varieties,  in  which  the  Swanley  collection  is 
particularly  rich.  Chief  amongst  the  decorative  varieties  were  Lady  E.Dyke, 
a very  effective  variety  with  lemon-yellow  flowers ; Charming  Bride,  white, 
suffused  with  rose  ; Our  Leader,  semi-double,  bright  crimson,  with  golden 
disk  ; Black  Knight,  rich  marone  ; Fascination,  rose-pink  tipped  white,  dis- 
tinct and  attractive  ; Picta  formosissima,  crimson,  scarlet,  and  buff;  Parrot, 
semi-double,  scarlet ; Maid  of  Kent,  rose-mauve,  very  distinct  and  beautiful ; and 
Glare  of  the  Garden  Improved,  deep  crimson.  Conspicuous  in  the  boxes  of  single 
varieties  were  Chilwell  Beauty  and  Mr.  Rose,  both  of  which  are  distinguished 
by  their  distinctness  and  effective  colouring.  From  the  firm  came  also  a box 
of  finely-developed  blooms  of  Dahlia  Mont  Blano,  a white  self  of  noble  pro- 
portions. 

Messrs.  Charles  Lee  and  Son,  Hammersmith,  contributed  a collection  of 
evergreen  and  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  with  variegated  and  dark  coloured 
leafage,  which  possessed  much  interest,  and  received  a full  share  of  attention. 

Lilium  auratum  was  represented  by  a considerable  number  of  well-flowered 
examples  from  Mr.  W.  Gordon,  Twickenham.  All  the  varieties  in  the  col- 
lection were  remarkably  good,  and  amongst  others  especially  deserving  of 
notice  was  the  exquisitely  beautiful  L.  auratum  platyphyllum. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  George  F.  Wilson,  Ebcj.,  in  the  chair  : Major  Lendy,  Dr.  Masters, 
and  Messrs.  H.  Bennett,  W.  Bealby,  T.  Baines,  H.  Herbst,  J.  Hudson,  R. 
Dean,  J.  O’Brien,  J.  Dominy,  C.  Noble,  H,  Turner,  G.  Paul,  J.  Douglas,  W.  B. 
Kellock. 

The  orchids  shown  on  this  occasion  were  few  in  number,  chief  amongst 
them  being  the  beautiful  Vanda  Dearei  from  Baron  Schroder’s  collection. 
F.  Sander  and  Co.,  St.  Albans,  exhibited  a basket  of  well-flowered  plants  of 
Galeandra  Baueri,  a very  distinct  species,  the  flowers  comparatively  large,  the 
sepals  and  petals  pale  yellow,  and  the  labellum  dull  rose-purple.  A vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  the  firm,  and  a like  oompliment  was  paid  to  Messrs. 
Heath  and  Son,  Cheltenham,  for  well-flowered  examples  of  Odontoglossum 
mirnndum  and  Dondrobium  ciliatum,  two  interesting  speoios. 

G.  F,  Wilson,  Esq.,  Woybridge,  exhibited  a superbly  developed  spike  of 


Lilium  auratum  platyphyllum  to  show  its  characteristics,  and  was  accorded  a 
vote  of  thanks.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Son,  Chelsea,  exhibited  several  new 
plants,  amongst  them  being  Nephrolepis  rufescens  tripinnatifida,  a very 
distinct  and  beautiful  variety,  certificated  at  a previous  meeting ; and 
Selaginella  gracilis,  a strong  growing  species  of  the  most  elegant  character. 
From  the  New  Plant  Company,  Colchester,  came  General  Chanzy  and 
Dracocephalus  gladioli,  two  distinct  and  beautiful  hybrids.  Mr.  King, 
Aylesbury,  sent,  under  the  name  of  Her  Majesty,  a handsome  coleus,  evidently 
well  adapted  for  specimen  culture.  The  habit  is  good,  and  the  leaves  are  rich 
bronze  with  narrow  green  margin  and  bright  majenta  centre.  Mr.  R.  Dean, 
Ealing  and  Bedfont,  exhibited  a large  gathering  of  spikes  of  seedling 
pentstemons,  the  flowers  of  which  were  very  bright  and  of  good  form.  Messrs. 
Laing  and  Mather,  The  Nurseries,  Kelso,  sent  cut  blooms  of  an  unnamed  but 
very  beautiful  yellow  ground  carnation.  Mr.  Mortimer,  Farnham,  submitted 
a stand  of  excellent  blooms  of  George  Wermig  chrysanthemum,  a fine  yellow 
sport  from  Madame  Desgranges.  Mr.  Bannister,  Cote  House,  Westbury-on- 
Trym,  contributed  examples  of  a good  strain  of  mignonette.  Mr.  J.  Walker, 
Thame,  sent  a stand  of  remarkably  fine  quilled  asters.  Messrs.  Keynes, 
Williams,  and  Co.,  Salisbury,  submitted  Grevillea  robusta  stricta,  a form  with 
leaves  finely  divided  and  more  rigid  than  those  of  the  type.  Messrs.  Hooper 
and  Co,,  Covent  Garden,  exhibited  a specimen  of  Dasylirion  glaucnm,  in 
bloom,  the  flower  spike  finely  developed  and  about  fifteen  feet  in  height.  A 
cultural  commendation  was  awarded  the  firm.  New  dahlias  were  shown  by 
Mr.  C.  Turner,  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams,  and  Co.,  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and 
Sons,  Mr.  Humphries,  and  Messrs.  Rawlings  Bros.;  and  several  were  selected 
for  certificates. 

Fruit  Committee. 

Present  : Mr.  J.  E.  Lane  in  the  chair,  and  Messrs.  J.  Burnett,  T.  J.  Salt- 
marsh,  G.  T.  Miles,  J.  Roberts,  W.  Warren,  W.  Paul,  G.  Goldsmith,  George 
Norman,  J.  Willard,  P.  Crowley,  R.  D.  Blackmore,  and  G.  Bunyard. 

The  duties  of  the  Fruit  Committee  were  rather  heavier  than  usual,  the 
contributions  being  numerous  and  of  considerable  importance. 

Chief  among  the  contributions  to  the  meeting  of  the  committee,  were  the 
large  collections  of  apples  from  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  and  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
Sons,  both  of  which  were  remarkably  alike  for  their  thoroughly  representative 
character  and  the  large  size  of  the  individual  fruits.  Messrs.  H.  Lane  and 
Son,  Great  Berkhampstead,  exhibited  a collection  of  plums,  comprising  about 
twenty-five  varieties.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Son,  Crawley,  had  a good  collec- 
tion of  apples  and  plums,  and  several  cordon  apple  trees  carrying  good  crops. 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  exhibited  a collection  of  fruit  trees  in  pots  whioh 
included  apples,  pears,  and  figs. 

Excellent  melons  were  shown  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Goldsmith,  Beckenham,  and 
Mr.  Mortimer,  the  first-mentioned  exhibiting  eighteen  and  the  latter  twenty- 
four  well-ripened  fruits  ; Mr.  Lockie,  Oakley  Court,  Windsor,  submitted  good 
fruits  of  Oakley  Court  Greenflesh,  a handsome  fruit  of  good  flavour. 

From  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  came  a collection  of  carrots,  comprising 
the  several  types  in  cultivation,  in  which  Veitch’s  Scarlet  Model,  Early 
Nantes,  Half-long  Carenton,  and  Half-long  Luc,  four  types  of  great  excel- 
lence, were  conspicuous. 

Messrs.  Thomson  and  Son,  Clovenfords,  exhibited  a fine  basket  of  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  grapes,  the  berries  large  and  richly-coloured.  Mr.  Bannister 
submitted  a very  promising  white  grape,  with  rich  Muscat  flavour,  said  to 
have  been  obtained  from  a cross  effected  between  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and 
Black  Hamburgh.  Mr.  Miles  contributed  a good  dish  of  President  strawberry, 
and  the  Commissioners  of  Western  Australia  sent  a collection  of  dried  fruits, 
for  which  a high  commendation  was  voted. 

Novelties. 

First-class  certificates  were  granted  as  under  : 

To  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  for 

Davallia  retusa. — A very  distinct  and  elegant  species,  the  fronds  light  green 
with  cuneate  pinnules  and  rose-coloured  raohis. 

Plirynium  jucundum. — An  elegant  stove  plant,  similar  in  character  to  the 
small-growing  marantas,  and  with  oblong  leaves  freely  variegated  with  pure 
white. 

To  Baron  Schroder,  The  Dell,  Egham,  for 

Vanda  Dearei. — A distinct  species  of  rather  robust  growth,  and  bearing 
racemes  of  comparatively  large  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  creamy  white, 
shading  to  sulphur;  the  labellum  bright  yellow,  with  traces  of  crimson  at  the 
base. 

To  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams,  and  Co.  for 

Dahlia  Colonist. — A finely-formed  and  distinctly-coloured  show  flower, 
described  in  report  of  National  Dahlia  Show. 

To  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons  for 

Dahlia  Black  Knight.— A handsome  decorative  variety,  the  flowers  of 
medium  size,  and  a blackish  marone  colour. 

Dahlia  Lady  E.  Dylce. — An  effective  decorative  variety,  with  flowers  of  a 
bright  lemon-yellow  colour,  and  remarkable  for  its  freedom  of  flowering. 

Dahlia  Charming  Bride. — A decorative  variety  ; the  flowers  large,  and 
suffused  with  rose  on  a white  ground.  An  exquisitely-coloured  flower,  and  of 
much  value  for  its  distinctness. 

To  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Son  for 

Dahlia  Mrs.  Kennett.—A  beautiful  single  flower  ; the  blooms  of  large  size 
and  grand  form,  and  freely  striped  and  flaked  with  red  on  a yellow  ground. 

To  Messrs.  Rawlings  for 

Dahlia  Mrs.  Theobald.— A medium-sized  self  of  superb  form  ; the  colour  a 
lovely  shade  of  rose  pink  ; a fine  front  row  flower, 


ROYAL  OXFORDSHIRE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  Settemrer  1. 

This  society  completed  its  fifty-seventh  year  by  holding  its  third  show  for 
the  season  on  the  above  date,  when  the  bright  weather  enabled  a large  num- 
ber of  subscribers,  their  friends,  and  the  public  to  witness  one  of  the  largest 
September  shows  the  society  has  ever  held.  The  number  of  entrios  reoeived 
by  the  secretary  reached  1,024,  fully  a hundred  more  than  the  highest  record, 
and  to  stage  so  large  a number  a considerable  amount  of  tabling  had  to  be  pro- 
vided. The  plants,  blooms,  and  fruit  wore  ranged  around  the  ontiro  length 
of  the  colonnade,  the  back  quadrangle  being  furnished  with  sufficient  tabling 
to  have  formod  a square  nearly  the  dimensions  of  tho  quad  ; this  extensivo 
range  barely  sufficing  to  hold  the  whole  of  tho  oottagors  production,  and  tho 
poas,  beans,  celery,  marrows,  carrots,  and  other  roots  in  tho  two  principal 
divisions,  tables  being  orectod  in  tho  front  quad  abutting  tho  Routh  front  of 
the  chapel  anil  dining  hall,  on  whioh  wero  placed  tho  onions  and  potatoes  of 
the  professionals  and  amateurs,  this  arrangement  allowing  tho  two  grass  plots 
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to  be  used  as  resting  plaoos  for  visitors,  a largo  number  of  chairs  boing  thought- 
fully provided. 

In  the  olass  for  six  stovo  and  greonhouso  plants  G.  H.  Morrell,  Esq.,  led 
the  way  with  neat  fresh  specimens  ; Mr.  G.  Jaoob,  of  Witney,  second  ; Mr. 
It.  I’rioe,  third.  The  host  stove  specimen  was  Euoharis  amay.onioa  from  tho 
Warden  of  Wadham,  second,  G.  II.  Morrell,  Esq.,  with Corypha  australis  ; 
third,  W.  Wootten-Woottcn,  Esc). , with  Itondoletia  speciosa.  Tho  best  green- 
house specimen  came  from  Mr.  E.  Thorne  ; it  was  Fuchsia  Charming  ; second, 
W.  Wootten-Wootton,  Esq.,  with  Erica  Fairreana;  third,  Mr.  It.  Prioo,  with 
a tuberous  begonia.  A gigantic  Sedum  fabaria  was  put  up  by  Mr.  John 
Walker  in  the  hardy  class,  and  second  to  it  was  a huge  hydrangea  in 
beautiful  condition  from  Mr.  G.  A.  Tomkins;  third,  a goldon-rayed  lily 
from  Mr.  C.  R.  ltidley. 

Cut  flowers  were  abundant  and  fine,  and  especially  notiooablo  were  Mr. 
Walker’s  dahlias.  The  varieties  were  : Rebecca,  Royal  Queen,  James  Vick, 

Julia  Wyatt,  Prince  of  Denmark,  Vice  President,  Prince  Bismark,  Ruby  Gem 
lion.  Mrs.  P.  Wyndham,  H.  W.  Ward,  Burgundy,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  James 
Cooker,  Flag  of  Truce,  Champion  Rollo,  Geo.  Rawlings,  Harrison  Weir,  Lizzie 
Leicester,  Wm.  Pringle  Laird,  Henry  Walton,  Mrs.  Langtry,  Mrs.  Shirley 
Hibberd,  John  Bennet,  Wm.  Rawlings,  Hope,  John  Wyatt,  Countess  of 
Ravensworth,  John  W.  Lord,  Grand  Sultan,  Peacock,  John  Forbes, 
Hercules,  Flora  Wyatt,  Mandarin,  Professor  Fawcett,  and  Charles  Wyatt. 

The  classes  for  fruit  were  well  filled  with  dishes  of  pines,  melons,  apricots, 
peaches,  nectarines,  plums,  and  greengages,  the  white  and  black  grapes  being 
represented  by  a large  number  of  handsome  clusters.  Culinary  and  dessert 
apples  were  an  average  show,  but  of  pears  there  was  scarcely  one  good  dish— 
either  hard  or  too  far  gone.  Tomatoes  were  flue  indeed ; the  exhibits  of 
Morelia  cherries  being  a shade  under  the  average  for  weight. 

Honey  was  a very  interesting  display,  though  somewhat  limited,  the 
exhibit  of  Mr.  W.  Payne,  Holywell  Meadows,  Oxford,  in  the  open  class, 
possessing  good  all-round  points  of  merit. 

In  vegetables  the  keenest  competition  existed  through  all  the  classes,  all 
kinds  of  roots  being  large  and  handsome,  carrots  and  parsnips  being  specially 
noticeable.  The  peas  were  excellent  for  colour  and  flavour,  while  runner 
beans,  large  and  handsome  though  they  were,  did  not  reach  the  standard  of 
last  year,  the  past  fortnight  of  broiling  sunshine  being  against  this  particular 
family  of  valuable  esculents  ; the  best  dishes  were  Neal’s  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  nine 
inches  long,  and  very  straight  and  of  good  colour.  Potatoes  were  shown  in 
fine  condition  ; the  following  names  of  winning  varieties  will  interest  many  : 
Gardeners’  classes — red  round — first,  second,  and  fifth,  Reading  Russet ; third 
and  fourth,  Vicar  of  Laleham  ; white  round — first,  second,  third,  and  fourth, 
Schoolmaster  ; fifth, iFidler’s  Prolific  ; white  kidney — first  and  fifth,  Snowflake  ; 
second  and  third,  Cosmopolitan ; third,  International ; red  kidney — first, 
Queen  of  the  Valley  ; second  and  fifth,  Mr.  Bresee  ; fourth,  Prizetaker  ; and 
third,  Edgecote  Purple.  Amateurs — white  kidney — first,  International ; 
second,  Snowflake ; third  and  fifth,  Chancellor;  fourth,  Sutton’s  Seedling; 
white  round — first,  second,  third,  and  fifth,  Schoolmaster  ; fourth.  Rector  of 
Woodstock ; red  kidney — first,  fourth,  and  fifth,  Mr.  Bresee  ; second.  Beauty 
of  Hebron ; third.  Trophy ; red  round — Reading  Russet  throughout  the  five 
prizes.  Cottagers — red  round— first,  second,  third,  and  fourth,  Vicar  of 
Laleham;  fifth,  Reading  Russet ; red  kidney — first,  second,  and  fourth,  Mr. 
Bresee ; third,  Edgecote  Purple  ; fifth.  Trophy  ; white  round—  Schoolmaster 
throughout ; white  kidney— first  and  second.  Chancellor ; third,  Snowdrop  ; 
third  and  fourth.  International.  Onions  were  in  plenty,  and  good  in  quality  in 
point  of  ripeness  and  size,  but  as  compared  with  the  past  two  seasons  smaller 
in  circumference.  Mr.  James  Gough,  Buckland  Park  Gardens,  Faringdon, 
was  head  and  shoulders  above  aDy  other  exhibitor,  his  bulbs  being  large  and 
handsome,  but  scarcely  ripe ; average  circumference,  sixteen  inches. 

The  judges  were : Plants,  blooms,  and  fruit  (gardeners’  classes)  Messrs, 
Turner  and  Daniels  ; cottagers— Messrs.  Hill  and  Harris  ; amateurs’  fruit  and 
vegetables — Messrs.  Neal,  Wingrove,  and  Hovell — assistance  being  rendered 
by  Messrs.  Bates  and  Patey  in  the  gardeners’  vegetables  classes. 


SHREWSBURY"  FLOWER  SHOW. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Shropshire  Horticultural  Society  recently  held  in 
The  Quarrey  was  not  less  successful  than  the  gatherings  of  previous  years,  the 
display  of  horticultural  produce  being  very  large  and  the  financial  results  highly 
satisfactory. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  in  bloom  and  remarkable  for  the  beanty 
of  their  foliage  had  the  most  liberal  provision  made  for  them,  and  were  exceed- 
ingly well  shown.  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  was  successful  in  taking  the 
first  prize  of  £25  and  the  third  of  £15  in  the  great  class  for  twenty  plants,  of 
which  not  less  than  ten  were  to  he  in  bloom.  Allamandas,  ixoras,  and  heaths 
were  well  represented  amongst  the  plants  in  bloom,  and  the  subjects  grown 
for  their  foliage  comprised  several  splendidly  coloured  crotons.  Mr.  C. 
Roberts,  gardener  to  A.  Nicholson,  Esq.,  Highfield  Hall,  was  second  with  a 
group  comprising  specimens  of  medium  size  and  well  finished.  In  competition 
for  the  prizes  for  nine  plants,  Mr.  C.  Rolfe,  gardener  to  H.  Lovatt,  Esq.,  Low 
Hill,  Wolverhampton,  scored  a good  first,  and  Messrs.  Pritchard  and  Son, 
Frankwell  Nurseries,  Shrewsbury,  and  Mr.  Juson,  Abbey  Forgate,  followed 
close  for  second  and  third  places.  In  other  classes  for  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  Mr.  C.  Roberts  was  well  to  the  front,  taking  two  firsts. 

Softwooded  Plants  in  bloom  were  plentiful  and  good,  and  produced  a 
very  bright  effect.  Especially  noteworthy  in  this  section  were  the  double  and 
single  zonal  pelargoniums  and  the  fuchsias  from  Messrs.  Pritchard  and  Sons. 
The  fuchsias  shown  by  this  firm  were  pyramidal  in  form,  and  about  six  feet  in 
height  and  five  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base. 

Groups  arranged  for  effect  were,  as  in  previous  years,  remarkably  good, 
and  formed  a feature  which  proved  very  attractive  to  the  immense  concourse 
of  visitors.  The  post  of  honour  in  the  principal  class  for  groups  was  ocoupied 
by  Messrs.  Pritchard  and  Sons,  whose  arrangement  was  exceedingly  tasteful, 
and  Messrs.  Jones  and  Sons  were  a good  second,  with  a charming  group. 

Fruit  was  staged  in  considerable  quantities,  and  on  the  whole  was 
remarkably  good.  The  class  for  twelve  kinds  was  a very  strong  one,  there 
being  no  less  than  seven  collections,  all  of  which  were  such  as  to  do  credit  to 
the  skill  of  the  cultivators.  The  premier  prize  in  the  class  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
J.  Roberts,  Gannersbury  Park,  Acton,  whose  collection  consisted  of  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  Madresfield  Court,  Gros  Maroc,  and  Buckland  Sweetwater  grapes. 
Sea  Eagle  peach,  Lord  Napier  nectarine,  La  Grosse  Sucree  strawberry, 
Brown  Turkey  fig,  Golden  Perfection  melon,  Lady  Beatrice  Lambton  pine,  and 
Morello  cherry.  Mr.  E.  Gilman,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  Ingestre 
Hall,  Stafford,  was  second  ; Mr.  Goodacre,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Harrington, 


Elvaston  Castlo,  was  third  ; and  Mr.  Parker,  Impnoy,  was  fourth.  There  was 
a severe  contest  in  the  class  for  six  bunches  of  black  grapes  to  comprise  three 
varieties,  and  in  tho  result  tho  first  prize  of  £10  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Pratt, 
gardener  to  tho  Marquis  of  Bath,  Longloat,  Warminster,  who  had  magnificent 
bunches  of  Alioanto,  Mrs.  Pince,  and  Black  Hamburgh  ; Mr.  Stevenson,  gar- 
dener to  Colonel  Prescot,  was  a capital  seoond,  staging  excellent  clusters  of 
Madresfiold  Court,  Black  Hamburgh,  and  Alicante;  Mr.  Goodacre  occupied 
the  third  place  with  nicely-finished  bunches  of  Alnwick  Soedling,  Madresfield 
Court,  and  Musoat  of  Alexandria.  There  wore  eighteen  entries  in  the  class 
for  three  bunches  of  black  grapes,  and  tho  premier  award  was  made  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Barker,  gardener  to  Alderman  Baynes,  Birkenhead,  who  staged  Madros- 
field  Court  in  prime  condition;  Mr,  Bennett,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  C.  W. 
Wynne,  Rhug,  Corwen,  was  second  with  Alnwiok  Seedling  ; and  Mr.  Brown- 
hill,  who  was  third  with  Black  Hamburgh.  Mr.  Roberts  was  successful  in 
taking  the  first  place  in  the  class  for  four  bunches  of  white  grapes,  staging 
well-finished  clusters  of  Foster’s  Seedling  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  In  the 
class  for  the  grape  last  mentioned,  Mr.  Pratt  was  first  with  large  well-coloured 
bunches. 

Cut  Flowers  comprised  dahlias,  gladioli,  and  other  seasonable  subjects 
and  bouquets.  The  first  prize  for  thirty-six  dahlias  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Heath  and  Son,  Cheltenham,  who  had  a stand  of  good  blooms.  Messrs, 
Burrell  and  Co.,  Cambridge,  occupied  the  first  place  in  the  class  set  apart  for 
gladioli. 

Vegetables  are  invariably  well  shown  at  Shrewsbury,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion they  formed  a very  important  part  of  the  show,  if  leas  attractive  than 
other  sections  of  the  exhibition.  Collections  were  particularly  good,  and  in 
the  class  for  twelve  kinds  tho  successful  competitors  were  Messrs.  Lambert, 
Milner,  and  Purser. 


RYDE  HORTICULTURAL  SHOW. 

The  second  horticultural  show  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ryde  Sport  and 
Amusement  Society  was  held  recently  in  the  beautiful  grounds  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  College,  and  was  even  more  successful  than  that  of  last  year.  The 
open  classes  attracted  exhibitors  from  all  parts  of  the  island,  and  the  result 
was  an  excellent  and  varied  display.  The  show  was  opened  by  the  Mayor,  who 
was  supported  by  Professor  Simonds,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  J.  0. 
Brook,  Esq.,  W.  Gibbs,  Esq.,  and  the  popular  secretary,  Mr.  J.  Ely. 

Cut  Flowers  formed  a fine  feature.  There  was  keen  competition  in  the 
class  for  six  baskets  of  cut  flowers,  and  the  judges  must  have  experienced 
considerable  difficulty  in  making  the  awards.  Mr.  Rayner,  Shanklin,  was 
first,  Mr.  Attril  second,  and  Mr.  H.  Butcher  and  Mr.  H.  Tolly  equal  thirds. 
Gladioli  were  well  shown,  the  premier  award  being  made  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Attril,  the  second  prize  going  to  Mr.  G.  Spragg.  Mr.  W.  Mathews  was  first  in 
the  class  for  dahlias,  and  Mr,  H.  Butcher  was  also  successful  in  the  classes 
devoted  to  these  flowers.  Mr.  Williams,  florist,  Ryde,  was  first  for  cut 
roses,  and  Mr.  E.  Pack  second.  In  the  classes  set  apart  for  hand  bouquets 
and  zonal  pelargoniums,  the  most  successful  exhibitors  were  Mr.  Banting, 
Shanklin,  Mr.  E.  Brading,  and  Mr.  James,  Ryde. 

Classes  were  also  devoted  to  specimen  foliage  and  flowering  plants,  ferns, 
coleus,  lilies,  balsams,  and  other  plants,  while  prizes  were  offered  for  fruit 
and  vegetables. 

Messrs,  W.  and  G.  Drover,  florists,  Fareham,  exhibited  some  very  fine 
bouquets  and  sprays  not  for  competition. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY,  September  9 and  10. 

The  exhibition  of  early  flowering  chrysanthemums,  dahlias,  and  gladioli, 
held  by  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  on 
Thursday  and  Friday  last,  proved  a brilliant  success,  and  did  credit  to  both 
the  executive  and  the  exhibitors.  Chrysanthemums  were  admirably  repre- 
sented for  so  early  in’the  season,  and’of  dahlias  and  gladioli  there  were  remark- 
ably  fine  displays.  The  various  subjects  were  indeed  sufficient  to  fill  the  whole 
of  the  available  space  within  the  building,  and  as  they  were  of  a high  quality 
throughout,  the  effect  produced  was  highly  satisfactory. 

Chrysanthemums  had  eleven  classes  set  apart  for  them,  and  in  the 
majority  the  competition  was  very  keen.  There  was  a very  sharp  contest  in 
the  class  for  a group  of  plants  to  occupy  a space  not  exceeding  sixty  square 
feet,  and  the  several  collections  contributed  much  to  the  attractions  of  the 
exhibition.  The  first  place  was  occupied  by  Mr.  N.  Davis,  Lilford  Road 
Nursery,  Camberwell,  with  a collection  of  great  excellence.  Amongst  other 
good  varieties  in  the  group  were  William  Holmes,  a new  large-flowered 
variety,  producing  blooms  of  a brilliant  crimson  colour  ; Alice  Butcner,  a fine 
orange-coloured  sport  from  Lyon,  Pynaert  Van  Geert,  a handsome  tasseled 
variety  with ’yellow  flowers;  Madame  Desgrange,  and  George  Wermig.  Mr. 
J.  Wright,  Middle  Temple,  was  second  with  a group  consisting  chiefly  of 
exceedingly  well-grown  plants  of  Madame  Desgrange.  Mr.  G.  Stevens, 
Putney,  was  a close  third,  his  best  plants  being  those  of  George  Wermig  and 
Madame  Desgrange.  Mr.  W.  Piercy,  Forest  Hill,  contributed  a group  of 
exceedingly  well-grown  plants,  and  Mr.  H.  James,  West  Norwood,  contributed 
a group  of  Madame  Desgrange,  for  which  he  was  awarded  an  extra  prize. 

To  the  class  for  a collection  of  forty-eight  plants  as  grown  for  market,  Mr. 
W.  Holmes,  Frampton  Park  Nurseries,  contributed  an  excellent  group,  in 
which  the  more  popular  of  the  early-flowering  pompons  were  well  repre- 
sent d.  In  competition  for  six  untrained  plants  of  Madame  Desgrange,  Mr. 
J.  Wright  was  first  with  well-grown  examples,  each  bearing  six  finely-developed 
blooms;  Mr.  Stevens  was  a good  second,  the  plants  being  in  capital  condition 
and  the  flowers  of  good  quality. 

In  competition  for  the  prizes  for  a collection  of  cut  flowers  Mr.  Stevens 
was  first,  staging  excellent  blooms  of  Madame  Desgrange,  Lyon,  Madame 
Piccol,  Toulousaine,  Frederick  Marronet,  La  Bien  Amiee,  and  Madame 
Jolivart ; Mr.  N.  Davis  was  second  with  a well-varied  collection,  in  which 
were  well  represented  Mrs.  Cullingford,  Mrs.  Pitcher,  a fine  new  white 
variety,  Pynaert  Van  Geert,  Margot,  Fiberta,  Boquet  d Estival,  Blushing 
Bride,  and  Alice  Butcher.  Mr.  Davis  was  successful  in  occupying  the  first 
place  in  the  class  for  twelve  pompons,  staging  a very  attractive  collection. 
The  varieties  included  : Blushing  Bride,  Flora,  Lyon,  Alice  Butcher,  Madame 
Piccol,  Fiberta,  and  Precocite  (Pertuze)  ; Mr.  W.  Holmes  was  a close  second. 
For  twelve  bloooms,  Mr.  Sadler,  Streatham,  was  first  with  a fine  stand  of 
blooms,  prominent  amongst  them  being  those  of  Mons.  Astorg,  Orphde, 
Madame  de  Sevin,  Mdlle.  Lacroix,  and  Isodore  Feral ; Mr.  Davis  was  second 
with  good  blooms,  the  varieties  comprising  Boule  d Argent,  George  Wermig, 
Margot,  and  Mdlle.  Lacroix.  There  was  a sharp  contest  for  the  prizes  for 
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twelve  blooms  of  Madame  Desgrange,  and  the  premier  award  was  made  in 
favour  of  Mr.  J.  Wright,  whose  flowers  were  large  and  of  good  quality  ; Mr. 
G.  Stevens  and  Mr.  Sadler  were  second  and  third  with  excellent  stands.  For 
six  bunches  of  Madame  Desgrange,  Mr.  G.  Stevens  was  first. 

Dahlias  were  contributed  in  large  numbers  and  in  a high  state  of  develop- 
ment. There  were  five  entries  in  the  groat  open  class  for  forty-eight,  and 
the  blooms  in  the  several  stands  were  very  closely  matched  in  point  of  quality. 
In  the  result  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams,  and  Co.,  Salisbury,  had  the  premier 
award  made  in  their  favour,  their  flowers  being  large,  fresh,  and  well  finished. 
Especially  good  were  the  blooms  of  Thomas  Hobbs,  Henry  Eckford,  Mrs. 
Hibberd,  Henry  Walton,  Flora  Wyatt,  R.  Dean,  Lizzie  Leicester,  Henry 
Keith,  General  Gordon,  Seraph,  Rev.  J.  B.  Camm,  Gaiety,  Rebecca,  Royal 
Queen,  J.  B.  Stephens,  Mr.  JefFard,  Bessie,  Spitfire,  Mrs.  Langtry,  Mrs.  H. 
Glasscock,  Lady  Golightly,  Miss  Cannell,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  and  George  Barnes. 
Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  was  second  with  rather  small,  but  fresh  and  well- 
finished  blooms  ; and  Mr.  W.  Boston,  Cawthorpe,  Bedale,  was  a very  close 
third,  his  flowers  being  only  two  or  three  points  behind  those  staged  by  Mr. 
Turner. 

Oigj  The  two  classes  for  twenty-four  were  exceedingly  well  filled,  and  in  that 
for  twenty-four  show  flowers  there  were  ten  entries,  Mr.  C.  Turner  was  first 
with  good  blooms  of  George  Rawlings,  Hon.  Mrs.  Percy  Wyndham,  Sunbeam, 
J.  N.  Keynes,  Mr.  G.  Harris,  Julia  Wyatt,  Rev.  J.  Goodday,  Mrs.  Langtry, 
Joseph  Ashby,  Constancy,  James  Cocker,  Mrs.  S.  Hibberd,  Mrs.  Harris, 
Prince  of  Denmark,  Henry  Walton.  T.  J.  Saltmarsh,  Prince  Bismarck,  Charles 
Wyatt,  James  Stevens,  Mrs.  Foster,  James  Vick,  and  Ethel  Brittan.  Messrs. 
Saltmarsh  and  Son,  Chelmsford,  were  second,  and  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams, 
and  Co.  third  with  excellent  blooms.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  and 
Messrs.  Rawlings  Bros,  also  exhibited  remarkably  well  in  this  class.  For 
24  fancies  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams,  and  Co.  were  first  with  splendidly- 
developed  blooms  of  Gaiety,  Henry  Eckford,  Flora  Wyatt,  General  Gordon, 
Rev.  J.  B.  Camm,  John  Forbes,  Gaiety  (sport),  Fanny  Sturt,  Frederick  Smith, 
Rebecca,  Hercules,  John  Lamont,  Mons.  Chauvier,  Miss  Lily  Large,  Mrs. 
Saunders,  Adventurer,  George  Barnes,  Salamander,  and  Edward  Reed.  Mr. 
W.  Boston  was  a good  second  with  a remarkably  fine  stand  of  blooms,  and 
Messrs.  Rawlings  Brothers,  Romford,  were  third. 

In  the  amateurs’  classes  the  competition  was  equally  as  severe  as  in  those 
open  to  both  trade  and  private  growers.  For  twelve  show  flowers  Mr.  H. 
Glasscock,  Saffron  Walden,  was  first  with  magnificent  blooms ; and  Mr.  C. 
Hockney,  Greenfield  House,  Stokesley,  and  Mr.  J.  T.  West,  Brentwood,  who 
were  second  and  third  respectively,  also  staged  flowers  large  in  size  and  high 
in  finish,  Mr.  Glasscock  was  first  also  in  the  class  for  twelve  fancies  with 
excellent  flowers ; Mr.  Hockney  was  second ; and  Mr.  H.  Vincent,  Keymer 
was  third . 

The  single  and  pompon  varieties  were  very  largely  shown,  and  proved 
highly  attractive  to  the  visitors.  There  were  four  entries  in  the  class  for  twenty- 
four  singles,  and  the  first  place  was  occupied  by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Son, 
Crawley,  with  a very  telling  collection,  the  blooms  being  well  developed  and 
very  tastefully  arranged  ; Mr.  C.  Turner  was  a good  second  ; and  Messrs. 
Keynes,  Williams,  and  Co.  were  a close  third.  In  the  corresponding  class 
for  pompon  varieties  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Son  were  again  first,  staging  a 
very  beautiful  collection  of  flowers  ; Mr.  C.  Turner  was  second  with  a very 
fine  collection  ; and  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.,  Cambridge,  were  third.  For 
twelve  pompons  Mr.  West  was  first  ; and  in  the  class  for  twelve  single 
varieties,  Mr.  T.  W.  Girdlestone,  Sunningdale,  had  the  premier  award  made 
in  his  favour. 

Gladioli  were  so  largely  shown  as  to  form  one  of  the  most  attractive 
features  of  the  exhibition.  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  Langport,  staged,  not 
for  competition,  a collection  consisting  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  finely- 
developed  spikes.  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.,  who  were  first  in  the  class  for 
a collection,  staged  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  spikes.  Rev.  H.  H.  D’Ombrain, 
Westwell  Vicarage,  was  first  for  twelve  spikes  with  a capital  stand. 

Miscellaneous  Collections  contributed  much  to  the  attractions  of  the 
exhibition.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  exhibited  an  extensive  and  beautiful 
collection  of  single,  pompon  and  decorative  varieties.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  aDd 
Sons,  Stvanley,  staged  a very  large  and  beautiful  collection  of  dahlias,  in 
which  all  the  types  were  well  represented,  and  also  several  beautiful  stands 
of  zinnias.  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Co.  had  a fine  group  of  begonias.  Mr.  J. 
Blundell,  The  Nurseries,  Martell  Road,  Dulwich,  staged  a fine  lot  of  holly- 
hocks. 

Novelties  were  numerous,  and  the  undermentioned  first-class  certificates 
were  granted  : To  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  for  single  dahlias,  Miss  Linakcr  and  Mrs. 
Conick-,  to  Messrs.  Kelway  ard  Sons  for  gladioli,  Ormonde  and  Ditchess  of 
Westminster  ; to  Messrs.  Rawlings  Bros,  for  show  dahlias,  It.  T.  Rawlings  and 
Mrs.  Theobald-,  to  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams,  and  Co.  for  show  dahlia,  King  of 
the  Purples-,  to  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.  for  gladioli,  Cantab  and  The  Mikado  ; 
to  Mr.  M unday  for  decorative  dahlia,  Empress\of  India-,  and  to  Mr.  Garratt  for 
show  dahlia,  W.  Garratt. 

The  judges  were  Messrs.  H.  Cannell,  Richard  DeaD,  George  Gordon,  C. 
Gibson,  J.  B.  Kendall,  and  G.  Gilbey. 


PEAS  FOR  SUCCESSION. 

In  the  garden,  for  ’ home  supplies,  William  I.  still  holds  its  own 
amoDgst  the  early  varieties.  Sutton’s  Satisfaction  is  a good  main  crop 
variety,  but  those  we  trust  to  for  successional  supplies  are  G.  F. 
Wilson,  Dr.  Maclean,  Best  of  All,  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  Peas  have  been 
very  unsatisfactory  in  this  neighbourhood  this  season,  scores  of  acres 
not’ affording  even  a single  gathering. 

Croome  Court,  tsevern-Stolce.  Walter  Childs. 


Cedar. — A correspondent  of  Notes  and  Queries  states  that  the  name  cedar 
has  been  given  very  indiscriminately  to  cedars,  cypresses,  and  junipers.  It 
ought  to  bo  confined  to  that  noble  tree  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  to  which  it  was 
first  given.  This  genus  has  but  one  true  specieB  for  the  B.  atlantica,  C.  taurioa 
and  C.  deodora,  are  mere  varieties  of  the  C.  libaui.  Their  cones  are  indis- 
tinguishable. This  I learned  from  the  lato  Sir  W.  Hooker,  and  his  bod,  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker,  has  confirmed  it.  There  is  no  higher  authority.  'The  timber 
is  of  extraordinary  durability,  but  it  is  quite  devoid  of  fragranco.  Tho  sweet- 
smelling  wood  of  which  so-called  cedar  pencils  aro  made  is  juniper,  oommonly 
called  the  Bermudar  cedar.  There  is  a boudoir  in  Warwick  Castle  entirely 
wainsooted  with  if 


APPLES  FOR  LOVE  AND  APPLES  FOR  MONEY. 

A legend,  still  current  in-  the  Western  States  of  America,  tells  that  on  the 
occasion  of  her  Majesty’s  marriage  to  the  late  Prince  Consort  a simple-hearted 
Wisconsin  farmer  sent  to  Windsor  Castle,  as  a wedding  present,  a barrel  con- 
taining  five  bushels  of  magnificent  apples,  which  the  donor  had  grown  in  his 
own  orchard.  The  Prince  Consort  is  reported  to  have  been  bo  gratified  by  this 
evidence  of  kindly  feeling  on  the  part  of  an  unknown  stranger,  and  also  by 
the  delicious  flavour  of  the  fruit  itself,  that  he  gave  instructions  for  a large 
portrait  of  the  Queen  and  himself,  standing  side  by  Bide,  to  be  despatched  to  a 
little  place  called  AppletoD,  in  Wisconsin,  close  to  which  the  generous  farmer 
lived.  Whether  the  word  “Appleton”  is  derived  from  the  abundance  of 
apples  found  in  its  neighbourhood,  or  from  that  great  publishing  firm  in  New 
York,  a member  of  which  gave  his  daughter’s  hand  in  marriage  to  the  poet 
Longfellow,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
about  forty  years  ago  the  States  of  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  Ohio  were 
supposed  to  be  unapproachable  in  the  excellence  of  the  golden  fruit  produced 
by  them.  Since  then,  the  dwellers  upon  the  Pacific  Slope,  and  especially  in 
the  State  of  Oregon,  claim  that  their  apples  are  larger,  more  full  of  flavour, 
and  more  delightful  to  the  palate  than  any  other  specimens  grown  in  the 
United  States.  In  a good  season  multitudes  of  barrels  of  apples,  mostly  of  the 
variety  called  Baldwins,  are  poured  into  Washington  Market  at  New 
York,  previous  to  their  transportation  to  Europe.  The  result  is  that 
upon  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  we  are  beginning,  with  an  alacrity 
and  easy  credulity  which  do  little  credit  to  our  farmers  and  gardeners, 
to  believe  that  it  is  impossible  for  Englishmen  to  raise  specimens  of  that 
favourite  and  almost  universal  fruit  which  are  capable  of  competing  with  the 
bountiful  products  of  North  America.  If  we  are  to  believe  a letter  addressed 
by  an  anonymous  correspondent  to  one  of  our  weekly  contemporaries,  there 
is  no  reason  why  an  inhabitant  of  these  islands  should  not  at  any  time  be 
able  to  send  a barrel  of  apples  to  Windsor  Castle  which  are  more  than  equal 
to  those  shipped  by  the  Wisconsin  farmer  to  her  Majesty  six-and-forty  years 
ago.  The  correspondent  in  question  tells  us  that  this  country  is  at  least  as  well 
adapted  as  any  other  for  the  growth  of  apples,  and  that  all  we  require  is  a 
knowledge  how  best  to  assort  and  to  pack  them  for  market.  The  apple  varies 
in  size  from  that  of  a walnut  to  that  of  a little  child’s  head,  and  runs  as  to 
colour  from  green,  light  red,  dark  red,  streaked,  and  yellow,  down  to  an 
almost  black  variety.  In  rind  it  varies  as  much  as  in  hue,  beiDg,  “ sometimes 
downy,  sometimes  glabrous  or  smooth,  sometimes  thickisb,  and  sometimes 
very  thin,  waxy,  and  transparent,”  The  fruit  succeeds  best  in  the  colder 
regions  of  the  temperate  zone  ; but  it  is  to  be  met  with  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  in  Arabia,  Persia,  the  West  Indies,  and  China,  where,  however, 
it  is  as  small  and  worthless  as  in  high  northern  latitudes.  New  varieties  are 
constantly  produced,  and,  as  they  are  chiefly  propagated  by  grafting  or  from 
layers  and  cuttings,  the  old  ones  gradually  die  out. 

British  farmers  cannot  complain  of  a scarcity  of  advice  given  to  them  by 
well-meaniDg,  if  sometimes  ignorant,  friends  ; and  it  will,  perhaps,  be  a 
surprise  to  them  to  learn  that  the  correspondent  to  whom  we  have  just  alluded 
accuses  both  our  horticultural  and  agricultural  societies  of  neglect  in  failing 
to  devote  more  of  their  time  and  attention  to  bringing  out  new  varieties  of 
apples.  “ A good  sample  of  ‘ Lady  Henniker,'  ” he  adds,  “ would  equal  in 
symmetry  any  American  favourite  ; so,  too,  would  a wisely-chosen  specimen 
of  ‘Blenheim  Orange  ’ or  of  ‘ Peasgood’s  Nonsuch.’  If  a man  were  to  put  a 
handsome  lot  of  ‘ Tom  Putt  ’ side  by  side  with  the  very  best  obtainable  of 
‘King  of  Tomkins”  county,  I know  that  the  Krng  would  have  to  yield  to 
the  commoner  for  richness  of  colouring.  The  great  objection  to  the  beautiful  and 
excellent  ‘ Golden  Noble  ’ is  that  these  very  delicate  yellow  apples  will  not, 
when  their  colour  is  fully  developed,  bear  the  light  for  many  hours  without  losing 
their  freshness.  The  red  apples,  which  an  undiscerning  public  values  so 
greatly,  owe  much  of  their  beauty  and  tneir  success  for  decorative  purposes  to 
very  coarse  and  thick  skins.”  We  lately  adverted  to  the  deterioration  of 
prime  Cheshire  cheese  and  to  the  scarcity  of  the  best  sort  of  Stilton.  In  like 
manner  it  might  be  asked,  with  good  reason,  ‘ 1 Why  has  the  Ribston  Pippin — the 
most  delicious  apple  ever  served  upon  a board — been  allowed  to  fall  into  almost 
total  decay  ? ” No  American  variety  exceeds  the  Ribston  Pippin  in  varied 
excellence,  and  it  has  already  been  forgotten  that  it  takes  its  name  from  Ribston 
Park,  the  Yorkshire  seat  of  Mr.  J.  Dent-Dent,  one  of  the  most  honoured 
members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  Why,  again,  was  it  that  at  the 
meeting  of  “ the  Royal  ” at  Reading  the  exhibition  of  farm  fruit  was  an  utter 
failure  “ for  want  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  promoters  how  to  frame  a 
schedule,  and  on  the  part  of  exhibitors  how  to  pack  the  few  apples  which  in 
July  can  be  shown  to  advantage  ” P It  is  suggested  that  the  society  in  ques- 
tion should  offer  a prize  for  the  best  box  or  barrel  containing  a quarter  or  half 
a hundredweight  of  good  keeping  apples,  the  care  shown  in  selecting  and  pack- 
ing them  to  be  taken  into  account  no  less  than  the  choice  of  the  best  variety. 
The  best  English  apples  are  said  to  be  small  in  size  and  rich  in  flavour,  and  no 
country  could  possibly  supply  choicer  fruit  than  ‘‘English  Nonpareils.”  “If 
these  were  to  be  shown  in  boxes,  arranged  with  the  same  care  as  early  green- 
gages from  France,  they  would  win  plenty  of  customers  away  from  the  showier 
American  kinds.”  The  same  authority  insists  upon  the  lamentable  indisposi- 
tion betrayed  by  modern  Englishmen  to  take  the  trouble  necessary  to  do  small 
and  common  things  well.  He  tells  us  that,  despite  tho  extraordinarily  low 
prices  at  which  apples  were  lately  being  sold  in  the  West  of  England,  he  was 
himself  offered  one-and-ninepenee  per  stone  by  a local  market-dealer  for  his 
own  samples,  simply  because  they  were  of  good  kinds,  carefully  gathered, 
sorted,  and  packed.  He  winds  up  by  saying,  “ A mao  can  hardly  go  wrong  in 
this  country  when  he  grows  apples  wisely.  If,  however,  people  will  persist  in 
producing  poor  sorts,  and  take  no  pains  in  gathering,  marketing,  and  manu- 
facturing them,  they  must  not  complain  if  they  only  get  poor  prices  for  orohard 
fruit  and  cider.” 

It  is  the  almost  universal  fashion  at  present  for  farmers  to  abuse  “ England’s 
variable  climate  ” as  beiDg  utterly  unlit  to  compare  with  that  of  tho  Continent, 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  Australia.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  all  ovor  the 
world  agricolturists  are  feeling  the  pinch  of  hard  times  quite  as  sorely  as  thoir 
congeners  in  Yorkshire  and  Somersetshire,  and  that  in  many  respects  there  is  no 
suoh  growing  olimato  anywhere  as  that  of  the  British  Islands.  \V  hat  is 
wanted — we  see  glaring  illustrations  of  the  sad  and  humiliating  truth  upon 
all  sides — is  increased  knowledge  in  turning  our  undoubtod  advantages  to  good 
aooount,  and  greater  industry  in  utilising  them.  Not  only  aro  the  French,  the 
Belgians,  and  the  Germans  extending  thoir  area  of  fruit  laud,  and  improving 
their  methods  of  cultivation,  hut  with  characteristic  zeal  and  aptitude  the 
Americans  are  studying  to  ameliorate  their  systems  of  packing  and  of  oultiva 
ion.  According  to  tho  “ Anuuul  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner 
^ r Agriculture  ” there  woro  more  than  two  millions  of  acres  under  cultivation 
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in  the  Groat  Ropublio  na  apple  orchards,  and  tho  value  of  their  products 
has  increased  to  more  than  ten  millions  of  pounds  per  annum.  “ We  have 
allowed,”  says  Mr.  Charles  Whitehead,  of  Harming  House,  Maidstone, 
“ foreign  fruit  cultivators  to  steal  a inarch  upon  us.  Though  our  importations 
of  fresh  fruit  have  quadrupled  since  1871,  the  increaso  in  the  acreage  of 
English  fruit  land  during  this  period  is  equal  only  to  about  1C  per  cent. 
Some  years  back  foreign  producers  discovered  that  there  is  a practically  un- 
limited market  for  fruits  in  this  country.  Their  specimens  of  all  kinds  have 
improved  vastly  in  appoaranco  and  quality  during  the  last  ton  years,  though 
they  are  not  equal  to  those  grown,  or  which  might  be  grown,  in  England,  of 
which  the  soil  and  climate  are  suitable  for  the  raising  of  fine-flavoured  and 
good-sized  fruits.”  Is  the  British  cultivator  always  to  be  distanced  by  his 
foreign  rivals  ? Is  it  from  want  of  energy,  enterprise,  or  capital  that  he  is  left 
behind  in  tho  race  ? Why  is  he  so  easily  daunted  by  low  prices  from  which 
the  fruit-growers  of  Fiance,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  the  United  States  are 
annually  gaining  a livelihood,  and  in  some  oases  reaping  golden  harvests  ? It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  before  long  the  fruit  orchards  lately  planted  by  Lord 
Sudeley,  Lord  Warwick,  and  Lord  Suffield  will  exhibit  results  of  a nature  to 
inspiiit— perhaps  we  might  add,  to  shame — their  fellow-agriculturists  in  other 
parts  of  England. — Daily  Telegraph. 


A GARDENERS’  BEAN  FEAST. 

It  is  quite  within  the  range  of  possibility  that  the  now  popular  institution  of 
a beau  feast  owes  its  origin  to  those  who  follow  the  “ gentle  art.”  It  may  be 
assumed— -that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  very  “far  fetched ’’—that  the  first  “ bean 
feasters  were  gardeners.  They  had  a feast  of  beans  on  the  auspicious  day, 
hence  the  time-honoured  title  to  these  convivial  gatherings. 

With  this  explanatory  introduction — probably  an  erroneous  one,  although 
it  looks  like  the  “real  thing” — we  proceed  to  say  a few  words  about  the 
“ bean  feast,”  which  took  place  on  Wednesday,  September  1,  the  “feasters” 
being  the  men  employed  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at 
Chiswick,  their  rendezvous  being  Cobham,  Surrey. 

A spacious  waggonette,  drawn  by  two  noble  steeds,  seemed  to  say  to  us, 
as  if  catching  up  the  spirit  of  that  fine  old  song,  “ Come  out,  ’tis  now 
September.” 

_ It  was  a glorious  day  that  1st  of  September,  1886,  blazing  hot — a day  to 
bring  joy  to  everything  animate,  particularly  in  the  harvest  fields,  those 
“ happy  autumn  fields  ” of  which  the  laureate  sings.  All  being  ready,  the  driver 
having  taken  “ the  ribbons”  in  hand,  and  mounted  the  “ box,”  and  Adam’s 
sons  seated  with  “ sweet  smiling  faces,”  a start  was  made.  Soon  we  were 
“rattling  along”  in  fine  style.  We  rush  past  Kew,  that  vast  treasure  house 
of  the  noble  science  of  horticulture.  Soon  we  are  at  aristocratic  Richmond, 
There  is  an  air  of  refinement  and  “gentility  ” about  the  place,  “ a-take-things- 
easy  sort  of  style  that  is  noticeable,  and  how  much  to  be  desired  in  these 
days  of  “ wear  and  tear.” 

Our  thoughts  naturally  turned  to  the  fine  “ Buccleuch  estate,”  and  the  dis- 
cussion consequent  upon  it,  which  has  caused  some  little  commotion  lately, 
but  no  time  for  “sentiment,”  for  we  are  outrageously  hilarious.  We  pass 
through  Ham,  a noble  common  here,  splendid  stretches  of  green  sward,  fine 
trees  ; how  refreshing  to  the  eyes  of  the  pent-up  jaded  Londoner  to  “ drink 
in,”  as  it  were,  nature  to  the  full. 

Through  Kingston,  or  “King’s  Stone.”  Here  was  to  be  seen  the 
identical  stone  (religiously  preserved  by  an  iron  railing)  from  which  the  place 
takes  its  name.  No  time,  though,  to  inquire  into  the  (probably)  interesting 
little  history  connected  with  it.  Made  a memo  that  the  thing  must  be 
* Aooked  UP*  . Kingston  possesses  an  attraction  for  gardeners.  Here  are  the 
old  Durseries  of  Thomas  Jackson  and  Son,  of  heath-growing  fame. 

We  are  next  admiring  the  pretty  little  picturesque  village  of  Esher— some 
noted  garden  establishments  in  the  neighbourhood.  Near  is  the  race-course 
of  bandown,  but  as  we  are  not  “ horsey”  individuals  ; we  give  it  the  “ cold 
shoulder.  On  through  the  beautiful  Surrey  lanes,  so  charming  on  this  bright 
summer  s day,  admiring  ever  and  anon  some  effective  landscape  “ bit,”  hill  and 
dale,  beautifully  diversified  with  rich  tree  growth,  until  at  length  we  arrive  at 
our  destination. 


After  a game  at  the  manly  sport  of  cricket,  in  which  not  a few  showed 
their  prowess,  while  others,  in  their  handling  of  the  willow,  contributed  to  the 
iun  ?f  the  falr;  A substantial  dinner  was  done  full  justice  to,  a little 
speechifying  was  indulged  in,  and  the  afternoon  given  up  to  boating. 

An  enjoyable  ride  home  in  the  “dewy  shades  of  even,”  interspersed 
with  songs  and  general  merry-making,  concluded  what  one  and  all  unani- 
mously  declared  to  be  a “happy  day.n  J3 


PEACHES  BY  THE  MILLION. 

From  Kent  county,  Maryland,  U.S.,  which  is  the  greatest  peacb-producim 
territory  of  its  size  in  the  world,  it  is  reported  that,  while  this  has  been  a ba< 
year  tor  peaches  generally,  there  has  been  an  extraordinary  yield  in  Maryland 
JL  he  estimated  output  of  the  Maryland  peninsula  section  is  3,000,000  baskets 
Ut  this  amount,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  exaggerated,  Kent  county  aloni 
fl] ‘ /Ornish  1,500, OOO  baskets  ; while  the  contribution  of  Still  Pond  Neck  alom 
is  450,000  baskets.  Within  a tract  six  miles  long  aDd  three  miles  wide 
forming  Still  Pond  Neck,  fourteen  crops  of  over  10,000  baskets  each  wen 
gathered,  while  on  all  sides  of  them  can  be  found  men  who  will  market  fron 
one  thousand  to  five  thousand  baskets  of  excellent  fruit. 

The  inquiry  naturally  follows,  what  is  there  in  Kent  county,  Maryland 
that  guarantees  such  remarkable  crops  of  a fruit  that  fails  in  almost  even 
c‘I™at? , and  ®fc‘>on  ? To  this  question  the  only  answer  received  by  1 
Philadelphia  Times  commissioner  was  : “ The  climate  is  not  so  mild,  for  th< 
thermometer  went  below  zero  here  last  winter,  but  the  orchards  facing  th< 
Chesapeake  Bay  did  not  suffer  from  frost.  We  believe  that  the  high  bluffi 
and  deep  water  protect  the  tracts  near  the  bay  from  the  severe  frosts  of  th< 
winter  and  the  late  frosts  in  the  spring,  and  thus  make  this  a favoured  sectior 
tor  peach-raising.  Experience  has  taught  us  this,  and  it  is  a good  teacher  it 
the  fruit  business.  The  soil  is  a sandy  loam,  with  a clay  bottom,  which  is  alsc 
favourable  for  successful  peach -raising.  But  the  secret  of  our  great  crops  bai 
been  that,  in  addition  to  soil  and  location,  we  have  thoroughgoing  fruit' 
glowers,  who  have  made  the  peach  a study  and  have  cultivated  it  with  th< 
same  care  and  industry  as  the  thoughtful  and  thrifty  farmer  looks  after  hif 
wheat  or  corn.  Our  orchards  are  fertilised  and  tilled  as  a model  gardenei 
attends  to  his  most  delicate  plants,  and  we  are  handsomely  remunerated  foi 
the  expense  and  trouble  at  the  end  of  the  season.  This  year  the  crop  it 
extraordinarily  large,  the  prices  high,  and  we  shall  be  rewarded  accordingly , 
cut  it  always  pays  to  raise  peaches  in  this  section.  We  seldom  fail  to  get  at 

average  crop  and  a fair  price.” 


Itplits  to  <&utrus. 

« 

Cactus  Dahlia. — R.  H.  M.,  Basingstoke,  send  blooms  of  a seedling  which 
he  pioposeB  to  call  Empress  of  India.  Tho  flowers  are  large,  rough,  and  as 
judged  by  samples  before  us,  wanting  in  form  ; tho  colour  is  deep  velvety 
crimson  with  marone  stripe.  If  the  colour  will  carry  it,  good,  but  we  should 
like  a better  style  of  flower  for  the  name  it  is  to  bear. 

Grapes. — W.  H. — The  vinery  In  whioh  you  have  a crop  of  Black  Hamburgh 
hanging  should  be  freely  ventilated,  and  the  atmosphere  be  maintained  in  as 
dry  a state  as  possible.  As  you  are  desirous  of  keeping  the  grapes  as  Jong  as 
you  possibly  can,  it  will  be  advisable  to  remove  the  plants  growing  underneath 
the  vines  to  another  structure. 

W.  P.  A. — It  is  impossible  to  draw  a sharp  line  between  an  amateur  and 
a commercial  cultivator.  If  you  sell  habitually  there  will  certainly  be  en- 
gendered a prejudice  against  you,  and  it  will  have  some  justification  in 
common  sense.  As  we  cannot  in  any  case  determine  if  an  amateur  has  over- 
passed the  line  of  moderation  ; we  adopt  the  rule  that  the  publication  of  a 
printed  list  of  plants  or  flowers  on  sale  is  sufficient  to  remove  a man  from  the 
amateur  to  the  nurserymen’s  classes. 

Seedling  Dahlias. — A.  H.  sends  a nice  lot  of  seedling  single  dahlias,  asking 
if  we  consider  any  of  them  worth  naming.  After  a journey  in  a loose  box 
they  are  not  in  a condition  to  enable  us  to  speak  of  their  quality.  It  seems  to 
be  a prevailing  opinion  that  flowers  may  be  sent  anyhow  and  anywhere  with 
a reasonable  prospect  of  being  as  fresh  at  the  end  of  the  story  as  at  the  begin- 
ning. We  really  cannot  with  any  propriety  say  if  these  dahlias  are  good 
or  bad. 

Spikes  of  Stocks. — “ At  a flower  show  a prize  was  given  for  three  spikes  of 
stocks,  and  the  judges  held  that  a stock  spike  was  a plant  in  its  entirety,  with 
the  exception  that  the  root  be  cut  off.  Will  you  kindly  give  your  opinion, 
and  oblige,  W.  J.  H.  R.” — The  rule  of  the  judges  may  be  variously  stated, 
but  in  substance  it  amounts  to  this,  that  the  flowers  should  be  accompanied 
with  their  own  leaves,  and  the  only  way  to  accomplish  that  end  is  to  show 
the  whole  of  the  plant  minus  the  root.  The  prudent  exhibitor  will,  of  course, 
cut  just  enough  of  stem  with  leaves  to  show  off  his  flowers,  for  every  rule 
requires  to  be  intelligently  carried  out.  With  such  considerations  in  view  our 
opinion  is  that  the  judges  were  right. — Ed. 

Crotons. — W.S. — The  chief  points  in  the  cultivation  of  crotons  are  a sandy 
compost,  a position  Inear  the  glass,  and  uninterrupted  light,  excepting  during 
brilliant  weather.  They  should  be  potted  in  a mixture  of  fibrous  peat  and 
sand,  and  be  placed  near  the  glass.  When  grown  in  a house  by  themselves 
shade  should  be  applied  in  the  very  hottest  weather  only,  and  then  it  should  be 
very  light.  With  but  little,  if  any,  shading,  free  ventilation  will  be  necessary 
in  suDny  weather.  The  temperature  should  range  between  60  deg.  and  70  deg. 
in  winter,  and  between  70  deg.  and  80  deg  in  summer.  The  water  supply  must 
be  liberal  without  being  excessive.  The  following  will  form  a good  representa- 
tive collection  : Andreanus,  Aureus  interruptus,  Angustifolius,  .Comte  de 
Germiny,  Hawkeri,  Majesticus,  Prince  of  Wales,  Princess  of  Waldeck,  Queen 
Victoria,  Sunset,  and  Warreni. 

Double  Primulas. — K. — In  the  cultivation  of  the  double  varieties  of  the 
Chinese  primula  it  is  necesssary  to  provide  them  with  a light  and  rather  rich 
compost  and  pots  efficiently  drained.  A light  and  airy  position  is  the  most 
suitable  throughout  the  year,  and  in  the  winter  they  require  the  assistance  of 
a little  artificial  heat  during  cold  damp  weather,  as  well  as  during  periods  of 
frost.  The  supply  of  water  must  be  carefully  regulated,  especially  during  the 
winter,  as  they  are  very  susceptible  to  injury  from  an  excess  of  moisture  at 
the  roots.  Propagation  is  effected  by  means  of  the  offsets,  which  are  not 
difficult  to  strike  with  the  aid  of  a hotbed.  The  following  comprise  the  best 
of  the  varieties  at  present  in  cultivation  : Alba  plena  fimbriata,  Annie 
Hellier,  Atro-rosea  plena,  Blushing  Bride,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  Emperor, 
King  of  the  Purples,  Marchioness  of  Exeter,  Miss  Eva  Fish,  Mrs.  Eyre 
Crabbe,  Princess  of  Wales,  and  Rubra  grandiflora. 

Tulips. — W.  Johnson. — The  showy  colours  afforded  by  the  early-flowering 
tulips  render  them  of  much  value  for  the  flower  garden  and  conservatory.  To 
ensure  a really  satisfactory  display  of  colour  in  the  flower  garden,  the  bulbs 
should  be  planted  from  five  to  six  inches  apart,  with  the  exception  of  those  of 
the  Van  Thols,  the  distance  between  which  should  not  exceed  four  inches. 
When  grown  for  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory,  put  the  bulbs  in  five  or 
six  inch  pots,  three  in  each,  and  employ  a light  rich  compost  consisting  of 
turfy  loam,  well  rotted  manure  or  leaf  mould,  and  silver  sand.  The  Van  Thols 
may  be  grown  in  boxes  or  pans  until  they  are  coming  into  bloom,  when  they 
can  be  lifted  and  put  in  pots  or  fancy  receptacles.  The  undermentioned 
have  large,  finely-formed,  and  effectively-coloured  flowers,  and  can  be 
specially  recommended  for  pot  culture : Belle  Alliance,  Bride  of  Haarlem, 
Chrysolora,  Due  Van  Thol  in  variety,  Globe  de  Rigaut,  Joost  Van  Vondel, 
Keizer’s  Kroon,  Le  Matelas,  Ophir  d’Or,  Proserpine,  Roi  Pepin,  Vermilion 
Brilliant,  Wouverman,  and  White  Joost  Van  Vondel.  The  mosteffective  in  the 
flower  garden  are  single:  Bacchus,  Crimson  King,  Couronne  Pourpre,  L»  Reine, 
Thomas  Moore,  and  Yellow  Prince.  Double  : Couronne  des  Roses,  Imperator 
Rubrorum,  La  Candenr,  Rex  Rubrorum,  Tournesol,  and  Yellow  Toumesol. 

Camellias. — M.B. — Camellias  require  for  their  successful  cultivation  a sub- 
stantial soil,  well-drained  pots,  and  rather  liberal  supplies  of  water  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  the  quantity  being  regulated  by  the  season  of  the  year 
and  the  requirements  of  the  plants.  A very  excellent  compost  for  camellias  is 
formed  with  equal  parts  of  turfy  loam  and  fibrous  peat,  with  a liberal  addition 
of  sharp  silver-sand.  Camellias  may  be  repotted  either  when  they  are  making 
new  growth  in  the  spring  or  at  the  end  of  the  summer  after  they  have  set 
their  buds,  but,  unless  the  roots  are  in  an  unhealthy  state  or  the  plants  much 
pot-bonnd,  it  is  preferable  to  defer  the  repotting  until  the  summer.  A dry 
atmosphere  is  decidedly  injurious,  especially  when  the  stock  is  brought  indoors 
at  the  beginning  of  the  summer,  and  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  is 
possible,  consistent  with  the  health  of  the  plants  associated  with  them. 
The  undermentioned  will  form  an  excellent  collection : Alba  plena  (Old 
Double  White),  Archiduchesse  Augusta,  Auguste  Delfosse  superba,  Beali 
rosea,  Bonomiana,  C.  H.  Hovey,  C.  M.  Hovey,  Carlotta  Papudoff,  Countess  of 
Ellesmere,  Countess  of  Orkney,  Conspicua,  Chandlen  elegans,  Cup  of  Beauty, 
De  la  Reine,  Donckelaari,  Ducbesse  de  Nassau,  Eximea  Halley  1,  Imbricata, 
Innocenza,  Jubilee,  Lavinia  Maggi,  Lady  Hume  s Blush,  Leeana  superba, 
Luorezia  Gazzarrina,  Madame  Lebois,  Manara,  Mathotiana,  Mons.  d Offoy, 
Ninfa  Egeria,  Princess  Bacohiocci,  Kafia,  Reine  des  Fleurs,  Romamensis,  Rose 
de  la  Reine,  Saccoiana,  Souvenir  d’Emile  Defresne,  Targiom,  Thomas  Moore, 
and  Vallevareda. 
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♦ 

Befabia  ulauca  ( Botanical  Magazine,  6,893). — A beautiful  ericaceous  plant 
of  the  Andes,  allied  to  Ledum  ; flowers  in  a free  paniole,  pale  pink. 

Ibis  Statell.e  (B.M.,  6,849). — An  interesting  novelty,  nearly  allied  to  I. 
lutescens  ; flowers  pale  yellow. 

Tulip  A Ostrowskiana  ( B.M. , 6,895). — A new  tulip  from  Central  Asia, 
ilowers  smallish  scarlet  or  crimson. 

Cokydalis  Sewekzovi  ( B.M. , 6,896).— A handsome  species  allied  to  C. 
bulbosa,  but  with  fewer  flowers  of  much  greater  size. 

Gladiolus  Kotschyanus  [B.M.,  6,897).— Quite  a curiosity  ; a blue  gladi- 
olus from  Afghanistan. 

Piiaius  Humbloti  ( (7.(7. , 1886,  ii.,  294). — A scarce  orchid,  sepals  and 
petals  a fine  purple,  labellum  striped  white  and  brown. 

Cyrtopera  Keonieri  ( Cf.C .,  1886,  ii.,  294). — A stately  rival  of  C.  flava, 
bearing  a raceme  of  large  flowers  of  a chrome  yellow  colour. 

Olearia  (Eukybia)  macrodonta  [O.C.,  1886,  ii.,  305). — A handsome  hardy 
shrub  bearing  white  flowers. 

Hypericum  obloncjifolium  ( G .,  560). — A very  handsome  but  not  quite 
hardy  St.  John’s  wort ; flowers  yellow. 

Ardisia  Japonica  (G.C.,  1886,  II.,  232). — A compact-growing  shrub, 
nearly  hardy,  with  ovate-lanceolate  leaves,  and  smallish  clusters  of  scarlet 
berries. 

Bulbofhyllum  sacrocephalum  ((7.(7.,  1886,  II.,  262). — A curiosity  from 
the  Phillipines. 

Epidendrum  pristes  ((7.(7.,  1886,  II.,  262). — A slender  plant,  with  the 
habit  of  E.  ellipticum,  but  with  larger  flowers. 

Ccelogyue  Foerstermanni  ( G.C. , 1886,  II.,  262). — A gorgeous  plant,  the 
flowers  snow  white,  with  yellowish  brown  on  the  disc  of  the  lip. 

L/Elia  Batemaniana  ((7.(7,  1886,  II.,  263).— A hybrid  from  Sophronitis 
grandijlora  and  Cattleya  intermedia,  obtained  by  Messrs.  Yeitch  and  Sons. 

Haberlea  rhodopensis  ((?.,  559). — A beautiful  alpine  herb  with  light  blue 
flowers. 


POTATOES  GROWN  AT  CHISWICK. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  held  at  Chiswick,  September  2 — present  : John  E.  Lane,  Esq., 
in  the  chair  ; Messrs.  Woodbrid'ge,  Norman  Smith,  Saltmarsh,  Paul,  Burnett, 
Silverlock,  and  Miles — the  collection  of  potatoes  growing  in  the  Garden  was 
examined,  and  the  new  varieties  obtained  special  attention,  samples  of  each 
being  cooked  and  tasted.  First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  the  follow- 
ing varieties  : — 

Fyvie  Flower  (R.  Farquhar,  Aberdeen). — White  Kidney,  rough  skin,  yellow 
flesh,  medium  size  ; heavy  cropper. 

Seedling  A 1 (A.  Harris,  Woburn,  Beds).— Large  white  kidney,  smooth  skin, 
white  flesh  ; good  cropper. 

Bouncer  (T.  Laxton,  Bedford).— White  round,  smooth  skin,  white  flesh, 
very  handsome  ; moderate  cropper. 

Maggie  (J.  Murdoch,  Rothieway,  N.B.)— Large  white  round,  smooth  skin, 
white  flesh,  deep  eye  j very  heavy  cropper. 


Markets, 


CO V BN T GARDEN. 

Fruit. 

Apples.. ...perl  sieve  Is.  (id.  to 3s.  (id. 

Figs per  doz.  Os.  6d.  ,,  Is.  Od. 

Filberts _..perlb.  Os.  6<i.  „ 0a.  9d. 

Grapes ..—  per  lb.  Os.  6d.  ,,  2s.  Od. 

Lemons  — per  case  15s.  Od.  „30s.  Od. 

Melons .each  Is.  Od.  ,,  2s.  01. 

Peaches -per  doz.  2s.  Od.  „ 6s.  Od. 

Pears  — . per  doz.  Is.  Od.  ,,  Is.  Od. 

Pine-apples,  English,  per 

lb 2s.  Od.  „ 3s.  Od. 

Plums per  \ sieve  Is.  Od.  ,,  2s.  6d. 

Vegetables. 

Artichokes,  Globe,  per  da.  3s.  Od.  „ 4s.  Oil. 

Aubergines  per  doz.  2s.  Od.  ,,  3s.  Od. 

Beans,  French  ..-per  lb.  Os.  2d.  „ Os.  4d. 

Beet  — per  doz.  Is.  Od.  „ 2s.  Od. 

Beans,  Runners,  per  sieve  4s.  Od.  ,,  6s.  Od. 

Cabbages  ..per  doz.  Is.  Gd.  „ 2s.  Od. 

Carrots  per  bun.  Os.  4d.  ,,  Os.  6d. 

Cauliflowers  — — ..perdoz.  2s.  Od.  ,,  3s.  Od. 

Celery per  bun.  Is.  Gd.  „ 2s.  Gd. 

Cucumbers each  Os.  4d.  ,,  Os.  8d. 

Endive — ... ..  per  doz.  Is.  Od.  „ Is.  Gd. 

Herbs  per  bunch  Os.  3d.  „ Os.  4d. 

Horse-radish  ... ...  per  bun.  8s.  Od.  „ 4s.  Od. 

Lettuces, Cabbage, perdoz.  Os.  8d.  „ Is.  Od. 

Lettuce,  Cos per  doz.  Os.  9d.  ,,  Is.  Od. 

Mint,  Green— per  bun.  Os.  2d.  ,,  Os.  3d. 

Mushrooms  _ — per  basket  Is.  Od.  ,,  Is.  6d. 

Onions  per  bunch  Os.  4d.  „ Os.  6d. 

Onions  ........  ..per  bushel  3s.  6d.  „ 4s.  Od. 

Parsley per  bun.  Os.  3d.  „ Os.  4d. 

Peas  per  quart  Is.  Gd.  ,,  2s.  Od. 

Radishes  ..perdoz.  bunch  Os.  9d.  ,,  Is.  Od. 

Shallots  per  lb.  Os.  3d.  ,,  Os.  6d. 

Small  Salading  ..  per  pun.  Os.  3d.  ,,  Os.  4d. 


Vegetables. 

Spinach  - - per  bushel  4s.  Od.  to  6s.  Od. 

Tomatoes per  lb.  Os.  4*1.  „ Os.  8d. 

TurniDs  per  bunch  Os.  4d.  „ Os.  Oil 

Vegetable  Marrows,  per  doz.  2s.  Od.  „ 3s.  Od' 

Cut  Flowers. 

Asters  per  doz. 

Bouvardias  — — ner  bunch 
Carnations,  per  doz.  blms. 

Eucharis,  per  doz.  blooms 
Gardenias,  per  doz.  blooms 
Gladioli  . .per  doz.  spikes 
Heliotropes,  per  doz.  sprays 
Lapageria,  perdoz.  blooms 

Lavender per  doz.  bun. 

Lilies  per  doz.  blooms 

Marguerites,  per  doz.  bun. 

Mignonette,  per  doz.  bun. 

Pelargoniums,  Zonal,  per 

doz.  trusses  — 

Pelargoniums,  per  doz. 

trusses  

Roses  . . — ..per  doz.  blms. 

Roses,  Tea—per  doz.  blms. 

Stephanotis,  per  doz.  spays 

Stocks  per  doz.  bun. 

Sweet  Peas. .per  doz.  bun. 

Tropaeolum  ...per  doz.  bun. 

Tuberoses  perdoz. 

BOROUGH  AND  SPITALFIELDS. 
Potatoes. 

Magnum  Bonum  per  ton  60s.  to  80s. 

Beauty  of  Hebron- per  ton  65s.  „ 80s. 

Kent  Regents per  too  60s.,,  81s. 

Early  Rose per  ton  50s.  „ 70s. 

Essex  Shaw  ........ -per  ton  50s.  „ 70s. 

Jersey  Kidneys per  ton  80s.  ,,  95s. 


0s  2d. 

„ 0s.  4d. 

0«.  6d. 

„ Is.  Od. 

Is.  Od. 

„ Is.  Bd. 

2s.  Od. 

„ 3s.  Gd. 

2s.  Od. 

„ 3s.  64. 

Is.  Od. 

„ Is.  Gd. 

Os.  Gd. 

„ 0s.  8d. 

Is.  Od. 

,.  2s.  Od. 

3s.  Od. 

„ 4s.  Od. 

2s.  Od. 

„ 2s.  Od. 

3s.  Od. 

„ 5s.  Od. 

Is.  Od. 

„ 3s.  Od. 

0s.  Od. 

„ 0s.  8d. 

0s.  8d. 

„ Is.  Od. 

0s.  9d. 

„ Is.  Od. 

0s.  8d. 

„ Is.  Gd. 

Is.  6d. 

„ 3s.  Od. 

3s.  Od. 

„ 4s.  0d. 

4s.  Od. 

„ 5s.  0d. 

0s.  8d. 

,,  Is.  Od. 

Os.  4d. 

„ 0s.  9d. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

Charles  Turner,  Slough. — Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  Tulips,  fyc. 

B.  Soddy,  243,  Walworth  Hoad.— Hyacinth,  Tulip,  Crocus,  and  other 
Roots. 

Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading. — Autumn  Catalogue  of  Bulbous  Flower  Roots. 
Carter  and  Co.,  237,  High  Holborn,  W.C. — Bulb  Catalogue,  1886. 
Fisher,  Son,  and  Sibray,  4,  Market  Street,  Sheffield.— Dutch  Flower 
Roots. 

Webb  and  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge,— Bulb  Catalogue,  1886. 

Dobie  and  Mason,  66,  Deansgate,  Manchester, — Flower  Roots  for 
Winter , Spring,  and  Summer < 


©bituarg* 



On  the  5th  instant,  at  34,  Grosvenor  Street,  Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  the  eminent  Non* 
conformist,  aged  76.  As  a City  trader,  a member  of  Parliament,  and  a working 
philanthropist,  the  name  of  Morley  will  long  have  honourable  remembrance. 

On  the  3rd  inst.,  at  Lincoln  Lodge,  Totteridge,  Robert  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  in  his  82nd 
year. 


200  FT.  ^ 


1 7 20X16 

22X16 
SST  24  X 16 

X 


14X12 
16X12 
18X12 
20X12 
'20X13 
16  X 14 
18X14  ....... 

20X14JL-, 

21-oz.  and  15-oz.  Foreign  and  English. 

Stock  ListB  and  Price3  on  application.  Quote  “ Magazine.” 

GEORGE  FARMILOE  AND  SONS, 

34,  St.  John’s  St.,  West  Smithfield,  London,  E.C. 


BEST  CONSTRUCTED  AND  CHEAPEST 

GREENHOUSES,  FORCING  HOUSES, 
Pits,  Frames,  Plant  Protectors, 
SL0W-C0MBUSTI0N  HEATING  APPARATUS. 


Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue  post  free  from 

CROMPTON  and  FAWKES 

(LatoT.  H.  P.  Dennis  and  Co.), 

CHELMSFORD. 


The  PerfectSPropagator. 


HOT-WATER  HEATER, 

For  Raising  Plants  from 
Seeds  or  Cuttings.  Will 
burn  gas  or  oil.  Sizo  30 
by  22  iucbes. 

Paioia  80s. 

CHS.  TOOPE&CO., 

STEPNEY  SQUARE, 
LONDON,  E. 


.THE  DARLINGTON 
GOLD  MEDAL 
DRESS  FABRICS’ 

As  woru  by  the  Princess  of 
Wales. 

Patterns,  Post  FREE. 


L 

L 


ADIES  ! ! Patterns  of  the  new  Darlington  Gold  Medal  Dress 

Eabrics,  embracing  every  variety  a lady  can  possibly  desire,  at  a saving  to 
purchasers  of  from  25  to  50  per  cent.,  are  sent,  post  free,  direct  from  the  Mills 
where  Manufactured,  ensuring  the  receipt  of  the  Newest  Designs,  direct  from  the 
source  of  production,  for  the  Autumn  and  Winter  Seasons. 

ADIES  I ! Encourage  Home  Industries.  As  an  absolute  guarantee  that  we 
are  the  actual  Makers  of  the  Goods,  and  not  mere  Advertising  Drapers  or  self-styled 
Manufacturers,  we  beg  to  submit  the  following  certificate  “ Having  examined  the 
‘ Record  of  Wages  ’ paid  by  you,  we  hereby  certify  that  the  number  of  work-people 
employed  in  the  production  of  your  manufactures  was  ou  13th  Aug.,  1886,  1,0  2 6. — 
Moukhouse,  Goddard,  and  Co.,  Chartered  Accountants,  Middlesbro’  and  London, 
16th  Aug.,  1886." 


LADIES  ! ! The  union  of  warmth  to  lightness,  so  necessary  to  health,  is 
in  these  materials  (the  Darlington)  brought  to  perfection.  . . . The  fineness  of 
the  wool  of  which  they  are  composed— English  Wool,  be  it  understood — imparts  the 
admirable  quality  of  draping  in  those  soft  folds  now  so  essential  from  the  point  of 
view  of  fashion. — Daily  News. 

Awarded  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Clothworkers’  Company,  London,  at  the  Bradford 
Technical  Exhibition. 


LADIES  ! ! You  are  at  liberty  to  CHANGE  any  GOODS  within  seven 
days.  Special  attention  is  directed  to  our  celebrated  Cross-Warp  Serges,  which, 
alike,  resist  the  effects  of  weather  and  sea,  lOJd.  to  3s.  per  yard.  Our  Gold  Medal  Cash- 
meres,  in  all  tho  now  colourings,  from  Is.  9d.  to  4s.  Gd.  per  yard.  New  and  fashionable 
Costume  Cloths  in  great  variety,  from  6Jd.  to  5s.  per  yard,  including  “ The  Lowstock,” 
“The  Ashehurst,”  “The  Damietta,"  “The  Khaiber,”  “The  Shumla,”  “The 
Tarapaca,”  “ Tho  Panama,”  “ Tho  Holstein,”  “ The  Zeelautl,”  &c.,  &o.,  &c.  Charm- 
ing Novelties  iu  Skirtings,  including  “TheYesso,”  “ The  Ninpo,”  “ The  Foo-choo,” 
&o.,  &e.  Tho  DARLINGTON  BLANKETS  (sent,  on  approbation)  aro  warranted  puro 
wool ; money  returned  if  not  approved  of ; in  all  sizes,  and  four  different  qualities. 
The  DARLINGTON  MEN’S  UNDERCLOTHING  (Pants  aud  Vests),  all  puro  wool, 
are  made  on  our  own  premises,  aud  are  also  sent  on  approval. 


HENRY  PEASE  & CO.’S  SUCCESSORS,  manufacturers,  Mills,  DARLINGTON. 


ESTABLISHED,  1752. 


GLASS  I GLASS  1 1 

GLASS  for  Greenhouses,  Orchard  Houses, 
Conservatories,  Pit  Frames,  &o.  Also  White 
Lead,  Paints,  Oils,  and  Colours  of  evory  description. 
Aquariums,  Fern  CaseB.  Cloches  and  Propagating 
Glasses.  Zino  Hand  Framos. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  on  application, 

JAMES  PHILLIPS  & CO-, 

and  7,  HALF  MOON  STREET,  BISHOPSGATE 
ST.  WITHOUT,  London,  K.O. 

(Established  60  yoars.) 


BLAIR’S 

GOUT 

PILLS. 


GOUT,  RHEUMATISM,  SCIATICA, 
ANI)  RHEUMATIC  GOUT. 

Thoso  invaluable  Pills  rapidly  euro  the 
most  iuvotorato  oasos  of  tho  ubovo 
diseases,  ovon  wlioro  tho  joiuts  nro 
crippled,  enabling  proplo  to  resumo 
their  business  and  walk  as  woll  as  over. 

Hold  by  all  Uliemists,  at  Is.  ltd,  aud 
2s.  9d.  por  bo*. 


]j!PPS’  SELECTED  PEAT.  — Forty  sacks, 

'i  2h.  Cd.  por  nftok  ; 80  ditto,  2b.  Od. } 20  ditto.  3s.  Cd.i 
10 ditto,  4b.  ; o ditto,  4s.  (id.;  wicks,  (M.  oiicll.  In  trucks  of 
14  cubic  yards,  11m.  por  yard.  For  Rhododendrons  and 
common  purposes,  16b.  per  ton,  not  Iohb  than  four  tons  j 
sample  sncli,  2b.  Oil. 

LOAM,  HAND,  LEAF-MOULD.  SPHAGNUM,  &o. 

Eeo  Special  Lilt,  also  tot  the  Trade,  ltingwood,  Hants. 
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Royal  horticultural  society, 

SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  9.W. 

NOTICE  I — COMMITTEE  MEETINGS,  Fruit  and  Floral,  at  Elevou  a.m.,  in  the  Con- 
servatory, on  TUESDAY  next,  September  21. 

N. 11.— Open  to  Follows  at  Twelve  o’clock,  and  the  Publio  at  Ouo  o’clook. 


©lijtfaitions  tinD  greetings  for  tfje  lEnsumg  SECttk. 

Tdesdav,  September  21. — Royal  Horticultural  Society. — Floral  and  Fruit  Com- 
mittees, 11  a.m. 


auction  Sales  for  tfje  lEnatting  ®2Seek. 

Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  September  20,  23,  and  25. — Messrs.  Protheroe 
and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67  and  68,  Cheapside ; Dutch  Bulbs. 
Tuesday,  September  21. — Messrs.  Protheroe  aud  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale 
Rooms,  67  and.  68,  Cheapside  ; Orchids. 

Friday,  September  24. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  and  68,  Cheapside ; Orchids. 

Saturday,  September  25. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  Preston’s  Nursery, 
Walthamstow ; Greenhouse  Plants. 


TERMS  OF1  SUBSCRIPTION. — Post  free  from  the  Office,  4,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  London,  E.C* 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  One  Copy,  2$d. : 3 Months,  3s. : 6 Months,  6s.  : One 
Year,  11s.  6d.  (including  the  Christmas  Number).  To  America,  Australia,  Belgium, 
Canada,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  India,  Italy,  Spain,  Sweden,  and 
Switzerland,  14s.  per  annum. 


SCALE  OP  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS.  — Five  lines  and 

under,  body  type,  2s.  6d. ; each  additional  line,  6d. ; half  a column,  £1 15a.  : a 
column,  £3 ; one  page,  £9. 

Advertisements  for  the  Current  Number  must  be  sent  not  later  than  Wednesday,  and 
for  Monthly  Parts  not  later  than  the  24th  of  each  Month,  addressed  to  the  Advertisement 
Office  of  the  Gardeners’  Magazine , 148  and  149,  Aldersgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  of  HORTICULTURAL  or  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES  and 
SHOWS  are  inserted  on  the  Leader  Page  at  Is.  per  line. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  OF  SITUATIONS  VACANT,  or  from  persons  seeking  employ, 
ment.  Is.  each  four  lines  (28  words),  and  3d.  per  line  after. 
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Grapes  have  Acquired  new  Features  within  the  past  ten  or 
twelve  years,  and  a comparison  of  the  grape-growing  of  to-day  with 
that  of  half  a-century,  or  less,  gone  by,  will  suggest  that  the  differ- 
ence represents  substantial  improvement.  Of  the  many  new  varieties 
introduced  of  late  years,  a fair  proportion  have  not  only  held  their 
ground,  but  have  acquired  importance  both  in  the  market  and  on 
the  exhibition  table.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a shock  to  learn,  as  we 
do  occasionally,  that  the  once-upon-a-time  sheet  anchor  of  the  grape 
grower,  the  renowned  Black  Hamburgh,  is  in  process  of  removal 
from  many  vineries  to  make  room  for  such  newer  varieties  as  Gros 
Colmar  and  Alnwick  Seedling,  both  more  difficult  to  manage  when 
perfection  is  aimed  at,  than  the  well-tried  and  useful  friend  they 
are  apparently  displacing.  There  are  not  wanting  observant  critics 
who  contend  that  the  changes  in  progress  mark  a decided  retro- 
gression, an  argument  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  admit  even 
when  the  finaltest  of  merit  is  the  table  quality.  Of  the  popular 
Gros  Colmar,  it  may  be  said,  that  its  highest  qualities  are  not  often 
developed,  for  it  is  commonly  finished  in  too  low  a temperature  ; 
while  as  regards  Alnwick  Seedling,  which  on  the  table  is  undoubtedly 
inferior  to  Black  Hamburgh,  there  is  compensation  in  higher  beauty 
and  longer  keeping,  qualities  that  tell  in  the  market  and  outweigh 
many  other  considerations.  As  regards  the  selection  of  varieties 
No.  1,116,  New  Series.— V ol.  XXIX. 


and  the  preference  to  be  given  to  this  or  that,  we  have  nothing  to 
say  now,  for  our  excellent  friends  who  are  “ up  to  their  chins  ” in 
the  business,  take  care  to  keep  our  readers  well  informed  on  such 
matters.  We  have  to  note  that  while  the  growing  of  grapes  for  the 
private  table  is  in  some  repects  a different  business  to  growing  for 
the  public  market,  the  table  quality  is  not  intentionally  ignored  by 
any,  for  were  that  the  case  we  should  see  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
pushed  aside  in  favour  of  something  like  it  in  outward  appearance, 
and  needing  less  care  to  ensure  a handsome  crop.  But  while  Black 
Hamburgh  may  be  said  to  be  in  less  favour  than  formerly,  the 
white  muscat  that  ranks  as  the  finest  of  all  known  table  grapes  is 
advancing  in  popularity,  and  is,  therefore,  more  freely  planted  both 
for  commercial  and  domestic  purposes.  The  three  varieties  that 
appear  at  this  moment  to  stand  before  Black  Hamburgh  agree  in  one 
important  particular,  and  that  is  in  keeping  well,  while  our  excellent 
old  friend  requires  extra  good  management  to  keep  it  beyond 
Christmas.  There  have  been  occasional  indications  that  Mrs.  Pince’s 
Muscat  would  acquire  a lead  on  account  of  its  long  keeping,  but, 
like  Madresfield  Court,  and  a few  other  very  choice  things,  it  appears 
to  need  conditions  that  cannot  be  described  as  universal ; in  other 
words,  these  excellent  varieties  are  less  accommodating  than  others 
that  for  the  present  outrun  them  in  the  race.  These  last-named 
grapes  are,  however,  advancing  in  public  favour ; they  grow  upon 
us  in  the  exhibitions,  and  the  beauty  and  high  quality  of  Madresfield 
Court  must  soon  establish  it  in  the  front  rank  of  general  favourites. 
It  is,  moreover,  of  special  importance  among  the  muscats  by  reason 
of  its  earliness,  and  requiring  even  less  heat  than  the  Black  Ham- 
burgh. We  rarely  hear  now  of  its  deficiency  of  colour  or  tendency 
to  crack,  because  its  requirements  are  better  understood,  and  they 
all  tend  in  the  direction  of  universality,  for  instead  of  being 
one  of  the  most  difficult  it  is,  in  reality,  one  of  the  most  easy  to 
manage. 

The  necessity  for  perseverance  and  pegging  away  in  the  pleasant 
paths  of  grape  culture  has  been  instructively  illustrated  in  one  of  the 
best  grape  gardens  in  the  west  of  England,  that  of  J.  Chaffin,  Esq., 
The  Grange,  Charlcombe,  Bath.  At  the  judges  luncheon  on  the 
occasion  of  the  recent  Bath  show,  Mr.  Chaffin  stated  that,  during  a 
run  of  five-and-twenty  years,  he  had  striven  to  attain  the  highest 
position  in  grape-growing,  and  had  only  now,  as  the  result  of 
unflagging  effort,  attained  to  the  realization  of  his  heart’s  desire. 
The  grapes  from  Charlcombe  have  long  been  famous,  and,  therefore, 
some  special  interest  attaches  to  the  confession  of  their  spirited 
proprietor,  who  has  justified  his  words  by  his  splendid  exhibitions 
at  Bath,  at  Crystal  Palace,  and  at  South  Kensington,  as  our  reports 
of  the  exhibitions  testify.  It  may  be  said,  moreover,  that  not  only 
has  Mr.  Chaffin — by  the  aid  of  his  talented  gardener,  Mr.  Taylor 
(formerly  of  Longleat) — achieved  his  success,  but  he  has  displayed 
what  may  be  termed  a new  style  of  grape-growing,  for  instead  of 
presenting  bunches  of  immense  size,  so  thinned  as  to  display  the 
stalks  as  well  as  the  berries,  the  bunches  from  Charlcombe  were  less 
in  size  than  others  that  competed  with  them,  but  were  remarkable 
for  symmetry ; not  less  remarkable  in  being  so  crowded  that  the 
stalks  were  invisible,  and  yet  the  berries  were  fully  developed ; 
while,  to  crown  the  catalogue  of  perfections,  the  colour  was  every- 
where perfect,  and  on  the  black  varieties  the  bloom  had  unwonted 
depth  and  unsullied  perfection.  When  reporting  on  Mr.  Chaffin’s 
vineries  we  have  taken  care  to  note  Mr.  Taylor’s  system  of  thinning, 
which  may  be  embodied  in  the  familiar  phrase,  “ little  and  often;  ” 
for  instead  of  thinning  once,  and  for  all,  and  so  making  an  end  of  it, 
Mr.  Taylor  thins  and  thins  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
story.  The  novice,  hoping  to  take  a lesson  from  the  bunches  that 
have  now  declared  the  realization,  by  Mr.  Chaffin,  of  his  long- 
cherished  ambition,  would  probably  suggest  that  to  attain  to  per- 
fection in  grape-growing  there  should  be  no  thinning  at  all.  But 
that  would  be  a grave  mistake,  and  the  nice  point  to  be  observed  is 
that  the  work  is  done  so  dexterously  that  the  art  conceals  the  art, 
and  the  bunches  appear  crowded  as  nature  always  intended  they 
should— for  that  is  her  way  in  grape-growing — while  they  are, 
nevertheless,  so  far  thinned  that  the  berries  are  fully  aud  finely 
developed  throughout,  and  no  trace  of  a defect  is  to  be  seen. 

Every  point  connected  with  grape-growing  is  of  importance,  not 
merely  to  the  exhibitor  and  the  eater  of  grapes,  but  to  the  men  who 
are  engaged  in  the  development  of  commercial  horticulture,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  promising  of  our  newer  industries,  and  needs  all 
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tho  help  that  observation  and  science  can  afford  it.  There  is  no 
subject  in  which  tho  commercial  fruit  grower  has  a deeper  concern 
than  the  one  now  beforo  us.  His  work  is  submitted  to  a severer 
test  than  that  of  the  connoisseur’s  table  or  the  exhibition.  His 
goods  must  find  their  level  in  the  markot,  and  general  usefulness 
will  more  often  take  precedence  thore  than  any  special  quality  that 
requires  a cultivated  taste  for  its  appreciation.  The  world  is  wise,  and 
being  so,  it  avoids  the  intricacios  of  minute  criticism,  and  rests  its 
hopes  of  happiness  in  the  exorcise  of  common  sense. 


Sutton  Chrysanthemum  Show  will  be  held  November  20,  in 
connection  with  the  Sutton  Rose  Society. 

Kettering  Chrysanthemum  Society  will  hold  its  annual  exhibi- 
tion  November  20. 

Bury  and  West  Suffolk  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  an 
exhibition  of  chrysanthemums,  November  11  and  12. 

Mr.  iT.  Weavers  has  been  engaged  as  gardener  at  Glyndebourne, 
Lewes,  the  residence  of  W.  L.  Lewis,  Esq. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Mair  has  been  engaged  as  gardener  at  The  Rookery, 
Edington,  the  residence  of  W.  E.  Willings,  Esq. 

Ascot  and  Sunninghill  Chrysanthemum  Show  will  take  place 
November  17  and  18. 

Chiswick  Grapes  are  supplied  to  Fellows  of  R.H.S.  at  reasonable 
prices  and  by  convenient  methods.  The  Hamburghs  in  the  great 
vinery  are  now  ready  ; at  the  end  of  the  month  Gros  Colmar  and 
Muscats  will  be  ripe.  For  the  first  the  charge  is  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  ; for 
the  others  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  respectively.  A small  extra  charge  is  made 
when  sent  by  parcels  post  to  cover  cost  of  packing,  &c. 

Parrottia  Persica  is  now  in  its  first  stage  of  autumnal  splendour. 
This  fine  tree  is  not  only  a wonder  in  respect  of  colour  when  the  summer 
is  declining,  but  is  peculiarly  beautiful  from  the  first  appearance  of 
its  leaves  in  spring,  for  in  the  leafy  month  of  June  it  is  a distinct  and 
attractive  object  in  the  shrubbery.  In  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  W. 
Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  it  may  be  seen  in  a fine  state  of 
development. 

Deep  Pots  for  Bulbs  are  in  use  in  many  gardens,  and  are  often 
recommended  by  writers  on  bulb  culture.  Seeing  the  advantage  of  a 
deep  root  hold  for  hyacinths  especially,  Mr.  Crute  has  produced  a 
series  of  tall  pots  expressly  for  bulbs,  with  the  advantages  peculiar  to 
his  system  of  construction.  These  new  contrivances  may  be  suspended 
if  needful,  as  they  are  perforated  for  the  pui-pose.  And  they  may  be 
made  to  supply  the  bulbs  with  water  from  below,  by  means  of  saucers, 
which  allow  of  a lodgment  of  only  half  an  inch  of  water  at  any  one 
time.  These  new  bulb  pots  may  be  seen  at  14,  Knightrider  Street,  a 
few  yards  southward  from  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 

Rural  Scenes  that  are  in  a special  manner  interesting  for  beauty 
or  historical  associations  are  confessedly  as  much  worth  preserving  as 
are  rare  plants  and  other  natural  curiosities.  In  defence  of  rural 
scenes  that  are  in  favour  with  artists,  certain  painters  have  agreed  that 
in  future  when  these  scenes  are  depicted  by  them  the  names  of  the 
localities  will  not  be  announced.  This  is  a self-denying  resolve  to  save 
beautiful  sites  from  devastation  by  tourists,  and  if  the  painters  are 
content  to  act  upon  it,  we  can  have  no  right  to  complain.  But  there 
is  a very  interesting  question  in  the  very  centre  of  the  subject,  and  it 
is  this — Will  the  public  value  equally  a picture  (say)  of  a waterfall  at 
Glen  Cognom,  and  a picture  of  the  same  thing  without  a hint  of  its 
whereabouts  ? 

New  Books. — Amongst  the  announcents  of  the  coming  publishing 
season  are  the  following  : The  Clarendon  Press  will  publish  “ Au 
Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary,  based  on  the  MS.  collections  of  the  late  Dr. 
Boswortb,  by  T.  N.  Toller,  M. A.,  part  iii.,  “ A Selection  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  Documents,”  edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Earle,  M.A. ; “ The  Vision 
of  William  concerning  Piers  the  Plowman,  in  three  parallel  texts  ; 
together  with  Richard  the  Redeless,  by  William  Langland  (about  1362- 
1399  A. d.),”  edited  by  W.  W.  Skeat,  LL.D.,  in  two  vols.  ; “Select 
Works  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,”  edited  by  W-  A.  Greenhill,  M.D.  ; 
“Geology:  Chemical,  Physical, and  Stratigraphical,”  by  Joseph  Prest- 
wiob,  F.R.S.,  vol.ii. ; “A  Catalogue  of  British  Fossils,”  by  R.  Ethe- 
ridge, F.G.S  ; “ Forms  of  Animal  Life,”  by  the  late  George  Rolleston, 
F.R.S.,new  edition  by  W.  Hatchett  Jackson,  M.A. ; “Select  Biological 
Memoirs,”  translated  under  the  superintendence  of  J.  Burdon  Sander- 
son, F. It. S.  ; Ecker’s  “Anatomy  of  the  Frog,”  authorized  English 
translation  ; De  Bary’s  “Morphologic  der  Pflanzen  ” and  “ VorlesuDgen 
fiber  Bactericn,”  translated  by  H.  E.  F.  Garnsey,  M.A.  ; and  Sachs’s 
“ Vorlesungen  fiber  Pflanzenphysiologie,”  translated  by  J.  Marshall 
Ward,  M.A.  The  Religious  Tract  Society.have  in  preparation  “ Aus- 
tralian Pictures,”  drawn  with  pen  and  pencil  by  Howard  Willoughby, 
of  the  “ Melbourne  Argus,”  with  illustrai  ions  engraved  by  E.  Whymper 
and  others  ; “ The  Handy  Natural  History,”  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood  ; 
“Madagascar  of  To-day,”  by  George  Shaw,  F.Z.S.,  London  Mission, 
Tamatave.  Tho  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  will 
publish  “ Post-Norman  Britain,”  by  11.  G.  Hewlett;  “ Mazarin,”  by 
Gustave  Masson;  “Physicists,”  by  William  Garnett;  “Household 
Health,”  by  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson;  “Two  Years  in  the  Regions  of 
Icebergs,”  by  the  Rev.  F.  E.  G.  Lloyd.  Messrs.  Remington  and  Co. 
will  publish  “ The  Ploblems  of  a Great  City,”  by  Mr.  Arnold  White. 
Messrs.  Field  and  Tuer  announce  : “ Old  Lombard  Street  Signs,”  by 
F.  G.  Hilton  Price,  F.S. A.,  with  illustrations  by  James  West  ; Gray’s 
“ Elegy,”  illustrated  by  Norman  Prescott  Davies ; “ Tho  Curiosities 
of  Ale  and  Beer,”  illustrated  by  John  Bickcrdyke. 


Da.  Masters’s  Treatise  on  Vegetable  Teratology  (Ray 
Society)  has  been  translated  into  German  by  Herr  Udo  Dammer  for 
M.  Haessel,  of  Leipzig. 

The  Hessian  Fly  appears  to  have  produced  as  great  a scare 
amongst  growers  of  wheat  as  the  potato  beetle  whilom  made  amongst 
growers  of  the  noble  tuber.  Amidst  heaps  of  rubbish  on  the  subject 
we  have  dug  out  the  following  from  Mr.  Charles  Whitehead,  of 
Barming,  Maidstone.  It  is  of  special  value  for  its  facts  and  its  prac- 
tical proposals.  As  a practised  observer  and  a careful  critic,  we  do 
not  fear  Mr.  Whitehead,  but  we  confess  we  do  fear  a certain  class  of 
writers,  who  appear  to  be  labouring  to  get  up  a new  scare  as  though 
to  add  to  the  discouragements  of  wheat  growing.  Here  is  the  letter — 
“ The  Hessian  fly  has  just  been  seen  to  emerge  in  the  perfect  imago,  or 
fly  form,  from  the  pupal — ‘ flaxseed  ’ — state,  and  that  it  appears  to 
resemble  in  every  particular  the  insect  described  by  the  American 
entomologists  Riley,  Fitch,  and  Packard  as  the  Cecidomyia  destructor  ? 
It  is  like  a tiny  gnat  and  is  of  a brown  colour,  with  the  head  and  fore 
body  rather  darker.  The  wings  are  grayish,  or  smoke-coloured,  and 
have  long  fine  fringes  round  them.  Its  long  pale  brown  antenna;  are 
like  rows  of  beads  with  tufts  of  hair  upon  them.  It  is  about  the  tenth 
of  an  inch  in  length.  This  appearance  removes  all  doubts  as  to  the 
Hessian  fly  being  established  in  England;  and  shows,  moreover,  that 
it  has  the  same  double-brooded  habit  here  as  in  America.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  expected  that  it  will  deposit  eggs  upon  the  plants  of 
wheat  sown  in  this  autumn,  and  that  the  larva;,  or  maggots,  which 
come  from  the  eggs  will  attack  and  continue  to  injure  the  plants  until 
they  assume  the  pupal  form  for  hibernation.  These  pupse  will  become 
flies  in  the  spring,  which  will  lay  eggs  upon  wheat  and  barley  plants, 
and  the  larvae  from  these  eggs  will  cause  serious  mischief  like  that 
which  was  recently  observed  near  Hertford,  in  Essex,  and  elsewhere. 
Farmers,  and  especially  those  who  are  in  or  near  infested  districts, 
should  closely  watch  their  young  wheat  plants.  If  larvae  are  found, 
dressings  of  soot,  or  of  lime  and  soot,  or  guano,  might  check  their 
operations.  As  soon  as  possible  in  the  earliest  spring-time  wheat 
plants  upon  which  pupae  are  found  should  be  fed  down  by  sheep.  Much 
rolling,  with  ring  or  ordinary  rollers,  would  prove  of  some  advantage. 
Dressings  at  this  stage  would  hardly  affect  the  hard-skinned  pupae,  but 
they  would  help  the  plants  to  recover  more  quickly  from  the  autumn 
attack,  and  to  resist  better  that  which  is  threatened  in  the  summer. 


LIFTING  AND  POTTING  PLANTS  FOR  WINTER 
DECORATION. 

The  present  is  a good  time  to  lift  and  pot  all  such  plants  as  Poin- 
settias,  Bouvardias,  Eupatoriums,  Salvias,  Richardias,  Abutilons, 
Solanums,  &c.,  that  have  been  planted  out  of  doors  during  the  summer 
months.  We  have  already  lifted  our  stock  of  Poinsettias,  which  were 
planted  out  on  a warm  border  about  the  second  week  in  June,  or  as 
soon  as  we  could  get  time  after  the  planting  of  the  flower  garden  was 
completed.  Holes  were  dug  out  on  the  border  aforesaid  at  a good 
distance  apart,  and  the  ball  of  each  plant  was  surrounded  by  a good 
shovelful  of  prepared  compost,  and  we  have  now,  to  all  appearance,  one 
of  the  best  lots  of  Poinsettias  we  ever  had.  They  are  dwarf  and 
stout  in  stem,  and  we  expect,  by  lifting  them  early,  and  getting  them 
started  in  pots  under  a north  wall,  they  will  do  much  better  than  when 
lifted  later  in  the  season  and  started  in  pits  or  houses,  at  least  that  is 
our  experience  of  all  kinds  of  plants  put  out  during  the  summer 
months.  Our  stock  of  the  other  plants  named  will  be  followed  on  with 
as  time  admits,  and  will  be  placed  in  a like  situation  to  the  Poinsettias, 
and  receive  similar  treatment,  viz.,  they  will  have  one  thorough  soaking 
of  water  through  a rose  watering  can,  sufficiently  heavy  to  go  down  to 
the  drainage,  after  which  they  will  be  kept  without  until  the  soil  in  the 
pots  well  approaches  the  side  of  dryness,  by  which  time  they  will  have 
healed  the  damaged  roots,  and,  generally  speaking,  will  have  com- 
menced root  action.  But  on  the  day  they  are  lifted,  and  each  day 
onwards  until  flagging  ceases,  they  must  be  well  syringed  at  least  two 
or  three  times  a day,  wet  days  excepted. 

I ought  to  have  mentioned  that  prior  to  the  plants  being  lifted  they 
are  dug  round  with  a sharp  spade  at  a distance  a little  beyond  that 
which  will  be  wanted  to  form  the  ball  of  earth  in  the  pots  they  are  to 
be  placed  in.  This  should  be  done  two  or  three  days  before  they  are 
to  be  lifted,  and  should  the  soil  about  their  roots  beat  all  dry  they  must 
be  watered  several  times  so  as  to  moisten  that  about  the  roots,  or  in 
all  probability  when  the  plants  are  lifted  the  soil  will  fall  from  among 
them,  which  is  very  undesirable,  and  every  endeavour  should  be  made 
to  prevent  it.  After  the  plants  liavo  taken  root  in  their  new  soil  and 
have  ceased  flagging,  they  should  be  gradually  inured  to  moro  light 
until  they  are  thoroughly  exposed  to  the  same  before  it  becomes 
necessary  to  place  them  under  glass,  which  must  be  attended  to  some 
time  during  the  last  week  in  September  or  the  first  week  in  Ootober. 
This  docs  not  mean  that  they  should  be  kept  close  in  such  quarters; 
on  the  contrary,  I only  hope  wo  may  cxporicnco  such  «roathor  as  wil 
render  it  necessary  to  throw  tho  places  in  which  such  plants  arc  plaood 
wide  open,  for  compulsory  shutting  up  in  any  case  will  occur  quite  soon 
enough.  0.  Warden 


Labaoeria  and  Slugs. — Can  any  of  your  correspondents  inform  mo  of  tho 
host  way  to  protoot  a Lapagorla  from  slugs  ? Tho  plant  in  (juostion  was 
planted  out  against  n brick  wall  in  a cool  groonhouso  this  summer,  aud  has 
not  yet  ooimnonoed  to  grow  though  flowering  woll,  and  I am  anxious  to  protoot 
the  young  shoots  wliiolt  it  will  probably  solid  up  from  tho  ravages  of  thoso 
posts,  which  in  this  house  aro  numerous.  Learner. 


Srptemher  i S,  1886. 
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TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS. 

These  plants  contribute  to  tho  psychological  study  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  ago  treated  colour  as  treacherously  as  an  autocrat 
might  treat  a noble  prince  who  was  half-beloved  by  a people  just  bud- 
ding into  independent  nationality,  but  yet  not  strong  enough  to  rise  to 
a fine  point  of  honour.  Colour  was  king  of  the  gardenesque,  and 
reigned  gloriously  for  a time,  but  a movement  called  Aestheticism 
undermined  his  throne,  robbed  him  of  the  bed  on  which  he  had  reposed, 
and  set  up  in  his  stead  an  indefinable  nothing  at  all  that  gave  con- 
spiouousness  to  the  absence  of  the  glowing  chief.  Prince  Pelargonium 
was  the  chancellor  in  tho  court  of  King  Colour,  and  be  had  to  sur- 
render his  seals.  But  the  traitors  hungered  for  the  power  they  had 
deposed,  and  made  way  for  a substitute,  and  thus  the  Begonia  came 
quickly  to  tho  topmost  place  and  restored  the  ancient  power  under 
another  name,  the  new  chancellor  being,  like  his  predecessor,  a candi- 
date for  popularity.  The  advance  of  the  begonia  in  publio  estimation 
proves  that  flowers  are  of  some  importance  still,  and,  as  regards  the 
primary  principles  of  garden  decoration,  we  are  now  not  far  away  from 
the  position  we  oocupied  in  the  vory  height  of  the  mania  for  strong 
chromatic  parterres.  The  difference  is,  that  a quieter  display  suffices, 
and  leaf  plants  make  a chango  from  the  former  round  of  positive  reds, 
blues,  and  yellows. 

What  has  been  lost  in  power  and  positivism  is  compensated  for  in 
the  softness,  combined  with  richness  and  variety,  in  these  new  candi- 
dates for  a leading  place  in  the  summer  display.  We  have,  perhaps, 
gained  in  actual  variety  of  characters,  and  we  have  certainly  enlarged 
our  catalogue  of  materials,  and  the  wise  man  will  take  advantage  of 
Nature’s  bounty  and  keep  his  prejudices  under  some  reasonable  degree 
of  control. 

The  range  of  variety  is  at  once  delightful  and  wonderful.  Between 
the  lovely  B.  Boliviensis,  with  its  blue-toned  leaves  and  ruddy  flowers, 
and  the  delicate  B.  Pearcei,  with  its  veined  leaves  and  yellow  flowers, 
and  the  newest  of  the  “ floppers,”  with  flowers  imitating  the  hat  of  the 
Beautiful  Duchess,  what  a difference  ! And  the  difference  makes  for 
usefulness.  In  the  doubles  we  have  the  perfection  of  tassels  and 
rosettes  for  the  conservatory  ; in  the  small  Ascot  variety  we  have  the 
type  of  a bedder  ; in  all,  large  and  small,  we  have  a most  manageable 
lot  of  plants,  that  are  so  far  peculiar  that  a fool  is  not  likely  to 
succeed  with  any  one  of  them.  The  best  soil  for  all  the  lot  is  a sort  of 
spongy  mixture  of  all  that’s  good,  such  as  loam,  leafmould,  very  much 
decayed  hotbed  manure,  old  turf,  sweepings  from  a peat  stack,  cocoa- 
nut  fibre  refuse,  or  earthworm-casts,  if  you  could  but  collect  them,  and 
add  sand  as  needful  to  ensure  porosity.  But  a stiff  clay  that  a strong 
tree  would  strike  into,  and  a limestone  that  would  grow  a fine  turf 
suitable  for  mountain  mutton,  or  a hot  sand  on  which  the  common 
broom  would  make  mountains  of  gold, — such  soils  are  of  no  use  for 
tuberous  begonias,  and,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  they  want  nothing 
better  than  a kind  of  yellow  loam,  such  as,  being  free  and  rich,  you 
would  select  for  early  potatoes,  kidney  beans,  spinach,  cauliflowers, 
and  calceolarias.  But  in  every  garden  it  will  be  well  to  save  up  what 
we  may  suppose  a plant  would  regard  as  toothsome  sweepings,  and 
make  these  the  basis  of  a compost  for  begonias,  whether  to  be  grown 
in  pots  or  baskets  or  beds,  and  it  is  just  possible,  and  I for  one  would 
bet  upon  it  if  betting  were  not  so  desperately  immoral,  that  they 
would  grow  in  moss  without  any  special  aid  whatever,  save  and  except 
water. 

Now  thereby  hangs  a tale,  for  begonias  are  thirsty,  and  love  heavy 
wet,  not  only  to-day  and  to-morrow,  but  the  day  after.  When  you  see 
a poor  lot  of  tuberous  begonias  you  may  moralize  as  in  the  way  of  a 
sanitarian,  saying  the  food  is  not  of  such  consequence  as  the  soap  and 
water.  It  matters  not  what  the  particular  soil  may  be,  but  the  nearer 
it  approaches  a good  fuchsia  compost  the  better  ; but  it  does  matter 
that  the  plants  have  water  in  plenty,  for,  in  fact,  during  high  summer 
they  should  have  it  twice  a day,  and  the  hose  is  not  so  good  as  the 
rose ; therefore,  instead  of  using  the  water  company’s  pressure  it  is 
better  to  trust  to  hand  work  with  the  watering  pot,  for  when  that  is 
conscientiously  carried  out  every  plant  gets  enough,  and  the  feast  for 
the  eye  is  as  much  as  it  can  desire. 

To  do  pelargoniums  without  glass  is  impossible,  but  it  is  a quite 
easy  matter  to  do  begonias  with  the  aid  of  a cellar  for  wintering.  And 
the  cooler  the  culture  the  better  from  first  to  last,  for  these  are  the 
very  last  plants  in  the  world  that  a truly  practical  man  would  subject  to 
any  forcing  kind  of  treatment.  A little  warmth  in  starting  the  growth 
is  certainly  desirable,  but  that  can  be  obtained  without  the  cost  of  one 
ounce  of  coal,  because  in  a frame  or  cool  plant  house  the  advancing 
warmth  of  the  season  combined  with  complete  protection  against  frost 
will  accomplish  all  that  is  required,  for  the  growth  is  rapid  in  the  open 
ground,  and  a mere  beginning  is  enough  to  insure  the  display  that  is 
desired  in  the  fulness  of  time,  as  the  summer  sun  puts  a new  face  on 
everything. 

There  is  no  plant  in  cultivation  that  can  be  placed  on  a level  with 
the  tuberous  begonia  in  respect  either  of  the  rapidity  of  its  transforma- 
tions or  th%  range  over  which  those  run.  One  happy  result  is  the 
adaptation  of  the  plants  to  innumerable  purposes,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a kind  of  permanent  interest  in  its  vagaries.  Amongst  the 
flowers  of  this  season,  not  one  is  likely  to  prove  more  interesting  than 
the  singular  semi-double  flower  lately  shown  and  certificated  at  South 
Kensington,  a faithful  portrait  of  which  accompanies  these  hasty  notes. 
In  this  case  the  stamens  and  stigmas  appear  to  retain  their  normal 
characters,  although  supplementary  petals  are  produced,  and  we  have 
what  may  be  called  a flower  within  a flower.  The  effect  is  most 
pleasing,  and  yet  it  suggests  a trick,  such  a trick  as  we  have  seen  some- 
times accomplished  by  placing  flowers  in  juxtaposition.  But  in  this 
case  Nature  shows  us  how  to  do,  and  the  success  is  complete,  W. 


A NOTE  ON  POPPIES. 

The  specimens  of  corn  poppy,  Papaver  rbteas,  presented  by  Rev.  W. 
Wilks  at  a recent  meeting  of  R.H.S.,  aroused  some  curiosity  in  respect 
of  poppies  generally,  and  of  our  two  annual  species  in  particular.  We 
say  “ our  two  ” advisedly,  for  while  Papaver  somniferum  is  doubtless 
of  oriental  origin,  it  is  so  completely  naturalized  here  that  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  it  is  as  frequent  in  the  shape  of  a weed  as  our 
undoubted  native,  the  hispid  corn  poppy.  The  question  has  been 
raised  of  late  whether  the  P.  somniferum  of  gardens  is  the  true  thing. 
To  that  question  many  answers  may  be  given,  but  one  of  the  answers 
must  include  the  possible  range  of  variation  that  may  give  rise  to  the 
question  itself.  It  will  be  noticed  that  all  wild  poppies,  especially  such 
as  occur  as  weeds  in  gardens,  revolve  around  two  distinct  types,  never 
giving  a hint  of  a third,  however  diverse  the  individual  characters  may 
be.  In  one  group  the  whole  plant  is  glaucous  and  glabrous,  the  leaves 
amplexicaul.  This  is  the  opium  poppy,  Papaver  somniferum,  of  most 
various  character  as  regards  its  flowers,  the  favourite  garden  form 
being  the  group  known  as  “ French  pseony  poppies  ” which  have  double 
flowers,  more  or  less  fringed,  and  of  every  shade  of  colour  with 
the  exception  of  blue.  In  another  group  the  whole  plant  is  hispid  and 
of  a dull  green,  the  leaves  pinnatifid,  and  the  flowers  scarlet,  varying 
therefrom  to  rose  and  white,  but  never  showing  the  bronzy,  purple, 
and  black  tones  of  the  other.  This  hispid  poppy  is  Papaver  rheeas, 
of  which  there  are  many  garden  forms,  single  and  double. 

Comparing  the  two,  and  remembering  the  lovely  flowers  shown  by 
Mr.  Wilks,  it  may  be  proper  to  note  that  the  glaucous  poppy  is  much 
more  sportive,  and  will  in  one  season  reward  any  patient  operator  with 
a splendid  series  of  novelties.  These  may  be  of  no  value,  but  that  is 
not  always  a matter  of  great  importance.  The  writer  of  this  note  has 
raised  thousands  of  curious  flowers  of  the  glaucous  poppy  by  selection 
merely,  without  at  any  time  taking  the  trouble  to  cross  fertilize.  Some 
of  these  present  single  flowers  of  noble  goblet  form  and  deep  rose, 
purple,  and  marone  tints,  with  great  black  blotches  at  the  base,  and 
would  deserve  to  be  designated  “ tulip  poppies.”  The  great  point  is 
to  destroy,  as  well  as  save,  for  on  the  appearance  of  the  first  flower  on 
any  plant  it  should  be  rooted  out  and  destroyed,  unless  it  has  a fine 
character  and  is  likely  to  give  a decided  tone  to  the  strain. 

Experiences  in  seed  growing  tend  directly  to  confirm  the  old  adage 
that  “ like  produces  like,”  although  the  tendency  to  variation  compels 
us  to  adopt  various  methods  to  secure  the  thing  we  want.  In  the  growth 
of  trees,  and  more  especially  of  fruit  trees,  we  keep  our  sorts  true  by 
grafting,  although  many  would  come  true  from  seed,  but  with  a 
touch  of  sportiveness,  as  we  see  in  the  various  shades  of  difference 
in  the  local  forms  of  Blenheim  Pippin  raised  from  seed  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  In  the  seed  ground  “ rogueing  ” is  the  life  of 
the  business  ; if  this  were  not  persisted  in,  the  distinctive  characters 
of  varieties  would  be  lost,  and  in  their  place  the  character’s  of 
species  would  be  asserted.  Thus,  if  a flower  be  typically  red,  and 
we  secure  a white  variety,  we  must  keep  the  white  true  by  destroy- 
ing every  plant  that  fails  to  show  the  required  colour.  Neglect  this, 
and  in  the  course  of  a few  generations  the  variety  will  be  merged  in 
the  species ; the  white  flower  will  have  disappeared,  but  the  specifio 
form  with  red  flowers  will  remain,  for  nature  will  take  care  of  that. 

These  matters  are  of  great  importance  to  the  practical  gardener. 
He  may  sometimes  be  bold  with  advantage,  and  trust  to  seed  of  his 
own  saving  ; and  he  may  sometimes  be  cautious  with  advantage,  and 
prefer  the  merchant’s  seed  in  the  faith  of  the  careful  practice  of  the 
seed  grower,  who,  as  a matter  of  course,  can  manage  seed-growing 
better  than  many  who  trust  over  much  to  their  own  limited  knowledge 
of  the  matter.  The  figure  accompanying  this  note  represents  a variety 
of  opium  poppy  that  has  been  “ fixed”  in  its  characters  by  the  seeds- 
man. There  are  thousands  of  garden  varieties  “ fixed  ” in  the  same 
way,  and  because  of  the  care  taken  to  raise  pure  stocks  and  to  rogue 
unmercifully  we  can  grow  these  from  seed  with  the  certainty  that 
the  variations  will  be  practically  of  no  importance  whatever. 


The  New  Agricultural  Hall  at  Kensington,  which  is  to  be 
denominated  “National,”  is  so  nearly  completed  that  arrangements 
for  opening  are  in  progress.  The  main  hall  is  440  feet  long  by  250  feet 
wide,  roofed  in  thx’ee  spans,  of  which  the  centre  one  is  170  feet  wide 
and  100  feet  high  to  the  soffit  of  the  crown  of  the  main  arched  ribs. 
The  roofing  is  glazed  on  Helli well’s  principle  (described  in  G.  M., 
Dec.  25,  1881).  The  superficial  area  of  the  ground  floor  is  100,000 
feet. 

Newcastle  Industrial  Exhibition,  1887,  is  organized  for  the 
illustration  of  mining,  engineering,  and  colonial  industries.  It  is 
important  that  this  exhibition  should  prove  a complete  success,  and  we 
note  with  pleasure  that,  while  the  several  subjects  of  mining,  engineering, 
building,  fisheries,  hygiene,  food,  art,  and  education  are  included  in  the 
several  sections,  there  is  also  a considerable  section  devoted  to  Agri- 
culture, Horticulture,  and  Arboriculture.  We  make  mention  of  this 
point  as  indicative  of  the  breadth  of  spirit  on  which  the  thing  is 
planned,  and  we  do  not  forget  that  in  Newcastle- on-Tyne  horticulture 
has  of  late  years  obtained  brilliant  vindication.  Division  9 of  the 
scheme  contains  five  classes  for  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  and  Arbori- 
culture, with  Manure,  Implements,  and  Carts  and  Stable  appliances. 
The  chairman  of  this  section  is  Mr.  Jacob  Wilson,  and  the  gentlemen 
at  present  appointed  in  a presidential  capacity  over  the  several  depart- 
ments are  Messrs.  Joseph  Snowball,  Clement  Stephenson,  Thomas 
Gray,  W.  Fell,  J.  Moult,  J.  Morrison,  and  D.  Greig.  There  al*e  sec- 
tions for  Food,  a sub-section  for  Tobacco,  and  a large  section  Jbr  Art 
Industries,  in  which  class  D is  for  pictures. 
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Hotes  of  ©Imitation. 

♦ 

HARDINESS  OF  CARNATION. 

As  it  is  a matter  of  some  importance  to  determine  the  degrees  of 
cold  and  wet  the  carnation  will  bear  without  injury,  I have  read  with 
interest  the  notes  of  Mr.  Clarke  and  “ M.  R.”  bearing  on  the  subject.  I 
agree  with  “M.  R.”  that  the  safest  course  is  to  put  the  layers  in  small 
pots,  and  winter  them  in  a cold  frame  with  plenty  of  air.  But  I must 
dissent  from  his  “ claim  ” to  consider  “ our  florists’  carnations  as  hardy 
as  can  reasonably  be  expected.”  I am  fully  prepared  to  admit  that 
both  the  show  varieties  and  seifs  are  hardy  enough  to  pass  safely 
through  a winter  that  is  not  particularly  wet  or  cold  If  my  experi- 
ence is  worth  anything,  they  are  unable  to  bear  either  very  severe 
frosts  or  an  excess  of  moisture  during  the  winter.  Certainly  not  a 
combination  of  the  two  such  as  that  experienced  in  the  last 
winter;  and  those  who  are  prudent  will  place  their  plants  where 
they  can  protect  them  when  the  weather  is  such  as  to  render  pro- 
tection necessary.  As  stated  in  my  notes  at  page  464,  I made 
the  experiment  last  winter  of  leaving  out  (not  “ growing  ”)  the  whole 
of  my  collection  of  seifs,  and  the  outcome  was  the  loss  of  about  five 
hundred  plants.  One  portion  of  the  layers  were  taken  off  and  planted 
elsewhere,  and  the  others  were  allowed  to  remain  attached  to  the  old 
stools  and  were  undisturbed,  and  in  both  cases  they  perished  whole- 
sale. My  garden  lies  high,  and  is  well-sheltered,  and  the  soil  is  rather 
light  and  decidedly  dry.  Moreover  as  the  collection  was  not  grown 
for  the  production  of  exhibition  flowers  and  the  plants  had  not  been  sup- 
plied with  stimulants,  they  were  in  fairly  good  condition  for  passing 
through  the  winter.  That  “ M.  R.’s  ” passed  through  the  winter  safely 
and  bloomed  satisfactorily,  I fully  believe,  but  if  carnations  will 
succumb  to  a severe  winter,  under  conditions  so  favourable  as  in  my 
case,  I contend  that  it  is  an  act  of  folly  to  expose  a single  plant  required 
for  the  embellishment  of  the  garden  in  the  summer  following. 

George  Gordon. 

SUCCESSIONAL  PEAS. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  have  had  several  periods  of  dry 
weather,  peas  have  been  very  satisfactory  with  us,  and  we  have 
gathered  a continuous  supply.  The  varieties  we  grow  are  Dickson’s 
First  and  Best,  Sangster’s  No.  1,  Prizetaker,  Veitch’s  Perfection, 
and  a variety  sent  me  for  trial  under  the  name  of  New  Market  Garden. 
The  last  mentioned  I find  to  be  an  excellent  cropper,  the  produce  being 
well  flavoured.  The  height  is  two  and  a half  feet.  Sown  on  the  same 
date  as  Prizetaker  and  Yeitch’s  Perfection,  it  was  ten  days  earlier. 

Chief  Secretary's  Lodge,  Dublin.  R.  McKenna. 

Peas  were  a fortnight  later  this  year  than  usual.  We  began  to 
gather  Yeitch’s  Earliest  on  June  10,  which  was  remarkably  good. 
This  was  followed  by  Day’s  Early  Sunrise,  another  excellent  variety. 
We  had  also  abundant  crops  of  Telegraph,  Telephone,  Laxton’s 
Supreme,  Yeitch’s  Perfection,  and  British  Queen.  All  the  varieties  are 
profitable,  and  the  two  last  mentioned  are  delicious  in  flavour. 

Iwerne  Minster  Gardens.  P.  Davidson. 

CAULIFLOWER  YEITCH’S  EARLY  FORCING. 

This  is  an  excellent  variety,  and  of  great  service  where  it  is  desired 
to  obtain  supplies  on  the  earliest  possible  date  from  the  time  of  sowing 
the  seed.  Here  it  has  been  especially  good.  We  sowed  the  seed  in 
heat  early  in  the  year,  and  put  out  the  plants  on  April  1.  Early  in 
June  we  cut  medium-sized  heads,  which  were  as  white  as  snow  and 
exti’emely  delicate  in  flavour.  P.  Davidson. 

Iwerne  Minster  Gardens. 

FINEST  FLAVOURED  TOMATOES. 

We  hear  so  much  about  the  size  and  appearance  of  tomatoes,  that 
the  importance  of  high  flavour  is  in  danger  of  being  overlooked.  There- 
fore I should  like  to  say  that  Orangefield,  Dedham  Favourite,  and 
Green  Gage  are  the  three  best  flavoured  tomatoes  of  those  I have  grown. 

Tyninghame,  East  Lothian.  R.  P.  Brotherston. 

CABBAGES. 

Of  the  several  varieties  of  cabbage  grown  here,  Early  Warwick  is 
the  first  to  furnish  supplies  for  the  table  in  the  spring.  Ellam’s  Early 
Dwarf  is  a good  variety  for  early  supplies.  The  best  sort  for  main 
crops  is  a local  variety  known  as  Cooks,  which  is  very  productive  and 
especially  good  in  flavour. 

Alnwiclc  Castle  Gardens.  G.  Harris. 

PEAS. 

We  have  found  Chelsea  Gem  the  very  best  dwarf  pea;  but  unfor- 
tunately we  could  not  obtain  it  this  year.  American  Wonder  is  a good 
early  kind,  and  for  forming  a succession  to  it  the  following  can  bo 
recommended  : Sutton’s  Ringleader,  William  I.,  Criterion,  Dr.  McLean, 
Veitch’s  Perfection,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Best  of  All,  and  Sutton’s  Latest  of 
All.  From  the  variety  last  mentioned  wo  gather  until  November,  when 
the  weather  will  permit.  It  is  the  very  best  late  pea  I know,  but  Veitch’s 
Perfection  is  u splendid  late  kind. 

POTATO  DUKE  OF  ALBANY. 

In  the  interest  of  cultivators,  I should  like  to  again  say  a few  words 
in  favour  of  Sharpe’s  Duke  of  Albany  potato,  for  it  is  a most  valu- 
able variety  for  early  supplies.  It  is  a second  early  white  kidney,  and 
insight  be  well  called  an  early  Magnum  Bonum.  It  is  a heavy  cropper, 
and  ripens  about  the  sumo  time  as  Early  Rose,  thus  giving  time  for 
another  crop  on  the  land.  Not  tho  least  of  its  good  qualities  is  its 
excellent  quality.  0.  Orchard. 

> ‘1  The  ■ Leigh,  Gardens,  Coombc  Warren,  Kingston,  S.  W. 


LATE  PEAS. 

In  the  report  of  the  Chiswick  trials  of  peas  on  page  93  of  the 
magazine  for  1873.  Williams’  Emperor  of  the  Marrows  is  Btated  to  be 
a form  of  British  Queen.  At  the  latter  end  of  May  this  year  I sowed 
three  rows  each  of  peas  purchased  from  a leading  seedsman  under  the 
above  names,  side  by  side,  on  well-manured  ground,  but  without  the 
aid  of  watering  or  mulching ; soil  a medium  loam  resting  on  a clay 
bottom.  They,  in  common  with  most  varieties  I have  sown  this  year, 
have  done  well,  and  now  are  in  full  bearing  with  plenty  of  bloom  on 
the  tops,  which  will  keep  up  a picking  of  pods  until  the  frost  cuts  them 
off.  Now  as  regards  the  foliage  and  habit  of  growth  I can  see  no 
difference,  but  there  the  similiarity  ends,  for  whilst  the  Emperor  has 
reached  a height  of  7 feet  British  Queen  is  18  inches  higher  ; the  pods 
of  the  Emperor  are  better  filled,  although  the  other  is  very  good  ; and 
lastly,  whilst  I have  been  gathering  from  the  Emperor  for  14  days, 
I could  not  commence  on  the  Queen  till  three  days  ago.  This  latter 
point  is  of  great  consequence  as  in  gardens  that  are  limited  in  extent  it 
might  interfere  seriously  with  the  rotation.  I may  add  here  that 
Veitch’s  Perfection  has  done  better  this  season  than  for  some  years  past, 
but  I have  made  up  my  mind  to  discard  it  as  the  pods  are  so  in- 
differently filled,  although  the  flavour  is,  in  my  opinion,  unapproached 
by  that  of  any  other  variety.  Wm.  Smith. 

FREESIAS. 

Those  who  have  to  maintain  a liberal  supply  of  cut  flowers  for  in- 
door decorations  should  not  fail  to  grow  a rather  large  stock  of  these 
lovely  Cape  bulbs.  Their  flowers  are  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  very 
sweetly  scented,  and  they  are  equally  suitable  for  hand  bouquets  and  for 
vases.  To  grow  in  quantities  for  the  supply  of  cut  flowers,  the  best 
is  perhaps  F.  refracta  alba,  which  has  pure  white  flowers,  and  is  rather 
earlier.  F.  Leichtlini,  which  has  primrose-yellow  flowers,  is  however, 
hardly  less  desirable.  They  both  succeed  under  precisely  the  same 
conditions,  and  may  be  grown  in  either  pots  or  deep  pans  with  an  equal 
degree  of  success.  The  soil  should  be  light  and  moderately  rich,  and 
the  drainage  be  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  superfluous  moisture.  In 
potting  the  bulbs,  put  them  rather  close  together,  and  deep  enough  to 
hide  the  neck.  By  commencing  to  pot  in  August  and  starting  fresh 
batches  at  intervals  until  spring,  sucessional  supplies  of  flowers  may 
be  had  from  January  until  the  following  June.  The  Freesias  simply 
require  protection  from  frost,  but  the  plants  intended  for  flowering 
during  the  winter  and  the  early  part  of  the  spring  must  be  assisted 
with  a little  artificial  heat  from  the  time  they  begin  to  grow  freely,  till 
they  are  in  full  bloom.  W.  J. 

PEAS  IN  1886. 

Our  crops  of  peas  were  later  than  usual,  and  the  hot  weather 
seriously  affected  the  early  and  late  crops.  The  early  dwarf  varieties 
of  the  American  Wonder  type  were  very  good  in  every  respect,  as  was 
also  that  deservedly  popular  pea,  William  I.  Telephone,  Criterion, 
Gladiator,  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra  have  all  done  us  good  service,  as  usual. 
Of  newer  sorts,  I can  speak  most  favourably  of  Laxton’s  Charmer. 
Several  of  the  large-podded  sorts,  notably  Duke  of  Albany  and  Giant 
Marrow,  suffered  severely  from  mildew,  and  are  no  favourites 
with  us.  W.  Iggulden. 

Marston  House,  Frome. 

NEW  PEAS. 

Peas  have  done  well  where  the  ground  was  ti’enched,  and  the  roots 
able  to  push  sufficiently  below  the  surface  to  be  unaffected  by  the  dry 
weather.  With  us  Veitch’s  Selected  Early  came  in  first.  It  was 
followed  by  William  I.  and  Early  Kenilworth,  the  colour  and  flavour 
of  the  last  mentioned  being  superb.  Kinver  Marrow  and  Webb's 
Wordsley  Wonder  have  proved  very  productive  and  decidedly  first- 
class. 

Madresfield  Court,  Malvern.  William  Crump. 

PEN-Y-BYD  VEGETABLE  MARROW. 

Our  most  obstinate  crop  is  the  vegetable  marrow,  Pen-y-byd.  It 
grows  well,  and  produces  an  abundance  of  female  flowers,  but  none  set 
We  thin  the  shoots  and  fertilise  the  flowers,  all  to  no  purpose.  This, 
my  second,  will  be  the  last  year  I shall  attempt  the  growth  of  this 
ungrateful  Cambrian. 

Eastnor  Castle,  Ledbury.  William  Coleman. 

A GOOD  CABBAGE  LETTUCE. 

That  excellent  little  cabbage  lettuce,  Sutton’s  Commodore  Nutt,  is 
to  my  mind  a decided  acquisition.  Sown  in  boxes  and  planted  out  in 
cold  frames  and  outside,  six  inches  apart,  it  comes  in  very  early  and  is 
nearly  all  heart,  there  being  but  little  waste.  The  variety  has  also  the 
great  merit  of  standing  a long  time  without  running  to  seed.  Ham- 
mersmith Hardy  Green  cannot  be  compared  with  it. 

Alnwick  Castle.  George  Harris. 

PRODIGY  PEA. 

I find  the  pea  recently  distributed  under  the  narnoof  Prodigy  a very 
good  variety.  It  is  much  in  the  way  of  Telegraph,  has  a strong  consti- 
tution, bears  freely,  and  is  of  good  quality.  Gladiator  is  an  excellent 
dwarf  variety,  and  a useful  addition  to  its  class.  • 

Cole  Orton  Hall,  Asliby-de-la-Zouch.  G.  E.  Maynard. 

Prodigy  is  a grand  new  pea,  which  I intend  to  grow  more  of  next 
season,  and  cultivators  will  consult  their  interost  in  giving  it  a trial. 

Mentmore,  Leighton  Buzzard.  J.  Smith. 

LAXTON’S  SUPREME  PEA. 

This  year,  as  usual,  Laxton’s  Supreme  has  produced  an  oxtraordiuaiy 
heavy  crop.  On  heavy  ground  it  is  undoubtedly  tho  best  “ general 
crop  ” pea  grown. 

Kinibolton  Castle,  Huntingdonshire.  Thomas/Joyvihjrn. 
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NOTES  ON  ORCHIDS. 

Odontooi.ossum  asi’ersum  is  figured  in  tho  current  number  of  the 
“ Orohid  Album,”  plate  245.  It  is  best  described  as  a sulphur-coloured 
form  of  O.  Rossi,  and  is  a supposed  natural  hybrid  between  that 
species  and  0.  maculatum.  We  find  this  and  tho  varieties  of  O.  Rossi 
most  useful  to  furnish  flowers  during  the  winter  and  spring  months. 
The  plants  are  suspended  in  teak  baskets  close  to  tho  roof  glass  of 
tho  cool  house,  and  the  open  flowers  will  remain  in  good  condition  for 
three  months  : they  are  always  there  when  wanted. 

Cattleya  mossije  is  the  next  plate,  an  ordinary  form  of  the 
species,  but  the  editor  promises  to  figure  a series  of  the  best  forms  of 
it  : this  is  a good  idea,  as  many  persons  are  not  aware  of  the  large 
number  of  distinct  and  good  forms  of  this  gorgeous  species  there  are 
in  cultivation.  Thirty-four  distinct  forms  are  named  and  described 
in  the  “ Orchid  Growers’  Manual,”  and  the  variety  Wagneri  is  omitted, 
but  described  in  another  place  as  a species.  It  is  now  generally 
admitted  that  C.  Wagneri  is  merely  a pure  white  form  of  0.  mossiso, 
with  tho  exception  of  a yellow  blotch  in  the  centre  of  the  lip,  which  is 
white.  C.  Rcineikiana  is  also  a form  of  mossiao,  but  the  lip  is  lilac 
rose  or  purplish  rose,  with  orange  throat.  If  these  two  white  forms 
of  Mossiac  were  figured  in  one  number,  or  at  least,  in  one  volume,  they 
could  be  referred  to  by  country  growers  who  have  not  the  advantage 
of  those  of  us  who  are  near  London,  and  have  most  of  the  varieties  in 
our  “ mind’s  eye”  by  being  so  frequently  in  contact  with  them.  Both 
varieties  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Low,  of  Clapton,  at  the  May  show 
in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  London,  in  the  present  season. 

CiELOGYNE  Dayana  is  also  figured.  It  is  a lovely  species,  produc- 
ing pendulous  spikes  of  pale  ochre-coloured  flowers  marked  with  dark 
brown.  The  flowers  are  not  so  large  as  those  of  C.  massangeana,  which 
they  resemble,  but  the  spikes  have  the  same  pendulous  habit. 

Vanda  Denisoniana. — Plate  248  is  a representation  of  a very 
distinct  form  of  Vanda  Denisoniana,  with  yellow  flowers  marked  with 
short  transverse  lines  on  the  inner  surface.  This  form  has  been  named 
hebraica  from  the  supposed  resemblance  of  the  lines  or  bars  to  Hebrew 
characters.  It  requires  some  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  realise  the 
resemblance ; nevertheless,  this  is  a very  distinct  and  interesting  form 
of  the  species,  which  has  greenish-white  flowers,  and  is  a very  desirable 
species  to  cultivate. 

Orchids  at  Messrs.  Veitch’s  Nurseries,  Chelsea. — A few  years 
ago  one  did  not  expect  to  find  many  orchids  in  flower  during  the  month 
of  September.  Cattleya  exoniensis  and  the  autumn  flowering  form  of 
C.  labiata  used  to  be  recorded  because  of  the  great  value  of  the  plants 
and  also  for  their  extreme  beauty.  There  are  now  many  beautiful 
cattleyas  and  Lselias  in  flower. 

A very  remarkable  hybrid  has  been  raised  in  the  exotic  nursery, 
and  it  has  flowered  for  the  first  time  this  autumn.  It  is  a bi-generic 
hybrid  undoubtedly,  as  it  is  a cross  between  Sophronitis  grandiflora 
and  Cattleya  intermedia.  The  first  plant  to  flower  was  a very  small 
one,  and  the  flowers  were  described  by  Dr.  Reichenbach  in  the  “ Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle,”  and  named,  in  honour  of  Mr.  James  Bateman 
(Lcelia  Batemaniana),  one  of  the  oldest  orchid  cultivators  in  England. 
A second  plant  has  flowered,  and  is  much  larger  than  the  first.  The 
flowers  at  the  time  of  my  visit  were  on  the  point  of  fading,  and  the 
colour  was  not  so  bright  as  it  had  been.  The  plant  and  flowers  are 
midway  between  the  two  parents.  The  bulbs  are  three  inches  long, 
leaves  3|  in.  long  by  1§  in.  across ; the  flowers,  of  which  there  were  two 
on  one  spike,  are  2|  in.  across,  the  sepals  and  petals  of  a bright  salmon 
rose,  the  lip  lively  purple,  and  the  throat  white.  The  flowers  were  open 
during  the  whole  of  the  hot  weather  in  August,  and  were  in  good 
condition  for  an  entire  month,  and  even  in  this  respect  the  flowers  are 
intermediate,  as  S.  grandiflora  lasts  longer  than  that,  and  Cattleya 
intermedia  not  so  long. 

L.elia  elegans  Turneri  is  also  in  flower.  This  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  distinct  and  handsome  variety  of  this  species;  the  dull  rosy- 
purple  sepals  and  petals,  and  the  deep  magenta-purple  lip  with  the 
white  throat  form  a beautiful  contrast.  The  large  Cattleya  house 
contains  some  beautiful  varieties  of  Lcelia  elegans  in  flower  ; also  the 
variety  alba.  The  true  alba  has  pure  white  sepals  and  petals,  with 
richly  coloured  lip,  and  forms  a beautiful  contrast  to  the  varieties  with 
rosy-purple  sepals  and  petals  of  various  shades. 

The  Cattleyas  in  flower  at  present  are  represented  by  C. 
Gaslcelliana,  a very  useful  addition  to  the  C.  labiata  group,  as  plants 
of  it  are  to  be  found  in  flower  during  August*  and  September  in  most 
collections.  We  have  five  plants,  and  three  of  them  are  now  (Sep- 
tember 9)  in  full  beauty.  The  plants  are  also  the  most  vigorous 
growers  of  all  the  Cattleyas.  Some  of  the  varieties  have  very  pale 
blush,  almost  white,  sepals  and  petals,  but  they  vary  much  in  this 
respect.  C.  gigas  is  also  in  flower ; this  is  a much  more  troublesome 
species  to  manage ; the  plants  have  a tendency  to  start  into 
growth  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  they  are  seldom  strong 
enough  to  flower,  and  the  efforts  to  make  a growth  now  robs  the  plant 
of  its  vigour,  and  it  refuses  to  flower  from  the  next  growth.  The  only 
way  is  to  keep  the  roots  as  dry  as  possible.  C.  Lowiana  was  also  very 
gorgeous  in  crimson  and  gold  ; the  large  crimson-purpled  lip,  undu- 
lated and  streaked  with  gold  offers  a contrast  to  the  yellowish  sepals 
and  petals ; one  spike  had  three  very  large  flowers.  C.  Eldorado  is 
also  a very  distinct  and  pleasing  species,  which  varies  much  in  the 
colour  of  the  sepals  and  petals  ; but  nearly  the  whole  of  them  are 
remarkable  for  the  rich  orange  blotch  in  the  centre  of  the  lip;  the 
pure  white  form  was  also  in  flower.  This  is  grown  under  several 
different  names.  G.  Eldorado  alba  would  be  the  best  designation  ; 
the  flowers  are  pure  white,  with  the  exception  of  the  orange  blotch 
in  the  centre  of  the  lip.  It  is  also  grown  as  C.  Wallisi,  and  C.  vir- 
ginalis.  Another  rather  distinct  and  pretty  species  for  September  is 
G.  bicolor.  Of  this  there  were  quite  a number  of  handsome  specimens 


flowering  freely  ; it  is  a tall  growing  plant ; the  sepals  and  petals  are 
a brownish  green,  but  the  lip  is  of  a rich  purplish  colour  ; numerous 
flowers  are  produced  on  one  spike.  It  is  figured  in  Bot.  Mag.,  tab. 
4,909 ; tho  flowers  of  that  plate  are  larger  than  any  I have  ever  seen  ; 
the  spike  is  two-flowered. 

The  Ladies  Slippers  also  produce  an  endless  round  of  their 
quaint,  and  withal  beautiful  flowers.  Gypripcdium  selligcrum  is  in  flower 
every  month  in  the  year.  It  is  beautiful  now  ; and  tho  major  form  is 
very  valuable.  It  is  a cross  between  C.  barbatum  and  0.  Icevigatum,  but 
requires  a cattleya  house  temperature  only;  whereas  C.  grande,  which 
would  be  expected  to  be  more  of  a cattleya  house  plant,  seems  to  like 
a warmer  house.  This  is  a noble  species,  and  is  a hybrid  from  C. 
Roezli  crossed  with  O.caudatum.  The  very  handsome  G.  Bpicerianum 
is  also  coming  into  flower,  and  a most  handsome  autumn  and  winter 
flowering  plant  it  is.  James  Douglas. 


HYACINTHS. 

In  discussing  the  culti  /ation  of  hyacinths  for  the  embellishment  of  the 
conservatory,  and  for  placing  on  the  exhibition  stage,  there  are 
several  points  requiring  special  attention,  but  the  one  to  which,  in  my 
opinion,  the  most  prominence  should  be  given  is  early  potting,  because 
it  is  the  one  which  is  the  most  generally  overlooked.  It  has  perplexed 
me  not  a little,  when  thinking  the  matter  over,  why  both  amateurs  and 
practical  men  should  so  persistently  neglect  one  of  the  principal  essentials 
in  the  production  of  first-class  spikes.  The  bulbs  suffer  less  from 
exposure  than  was  at  one  time  considered  to  be  the  case,  but  that 
they  do  receive  injury,  even  when  the  greatest  care  is  taken  of 
them,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever.  Apart  from  the  deterioration 
consequent  on  their  exposure  to  atmospheric  influences,  there  are  two 
decided  advantages  in  beginning  early.  One  is  the  certainty  of  obtain- 
ing good  bulbs  of  the  selected  varieties,  and  the  other  is  the  increased 
length  of  time  the  plants  have  for  becoming  established  before  they 
are  placed  in  the  forcing  pit,  or  other  structure  in  which  they  will  be 
subjected  to  the  influences  of  artificial  heat.  With  reference  to  the 
purchase  of  the  bulbs,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much.  When  intended 
for  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory,  the  bulbs  obtainable  at  ordinary 
rates  wifl  suffice.  But  when  required  for  competitive  purposes, 
selected  bulbs  should  be  purchased,  as  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
produce  large  massive  spikes  that  will  tell  well  in  a,  close  competition, 
otherwise  than  from  the  very  finest  bulbs  of  the  respective  varieties. 
Upon  this  point  I can  speak  with  some  degree  of  confidence,  for  my 
experience  in  the  cultivation  on  a rather  large  scale  extends  over 
nearly  thirty  years. 

In  determining  the  size  of  pot  in  which  to  put  the  bulbs  the  culti- 
vator must  be  guided  by  his  requirements.  If  the  bulbs  are  of  an 
ordinary  description  and  ate  likely  to  be  wanted  for  placing  in  fancy 
receptacles  such  as  vases  and  baskets,  it  will  be  advisable  to  use  five- 
inch  pots,  and  if  with  rather  straight  sides  and  no  rim  it  will  be  a 
decided  advantage.  But  for  selected  bulbs,  especially  when  required 
for  exhibition,  six-inch  pots  should  be  used,  those  of  which  the  depth 
is  proportionate  to  the  diameter  being  in  all  cases  selected  when  there 
is  any  choice  in  the  matter,  as  the  hyacinth  makes  the  most  satis- 
factory growth  in  pots  that  are  comparatively  deep.  In  preparing  the 
pots  place  a large  crock  in  the  bottom,  and  sufficient  crocks,  broken  to 
the  size  of  filberts,  over  it  to  form  a layer  about  one  inch  in  thickness. 
A greater  depth  of  drainage  is  not  necessary ; it  is,  in  fact,  undesirable, 
as  the  additional  crocks  will  occupy  space  that  can  with  greater 
advantage  to  the  plants  be  devoted  to  the  soil.  The  usual  practice  of 
covering  the  crocks  with  some  loose  material  must  be  followed,  and 
probably  partially- decayed  leaves  are  unsurpassed  for  the  purpose. 
The  compost  for  hyacinths  must,  to  ensure  the  full  development  of  the 
spikes,  be  moderately  open  and  thoroughly  rich.  I have  tried  many 
mixtures  in  the  course  of  my  practice,  but  the  best  results  have  been 
obtained  from  one  consisting  of  fibrous  loam  four  parts,  and  old  hot- 
bed manure,  leaf  mould,  and  silver  sand  one  part  each.  The  loam 
should  be  used  in  a rather  rough  state,  and  have  the  manure,  leaf 
mould,  and  sand  well  mixed  with  it. 

The  simplest  course  of  procedure  in  potting  the  bulbs  is  to  fill  the 
pots  to  about  two-thirds  of  their  depth  with  the  prepared  compost, 
pressing  it  moderately  firm  ; then  place  the  bulb  on  the  surface,  and 
pack  the  soil  about  it.  This  is  very  much  better  than  filling  the  pot 
rather  loosely  with  soil,  and  then  pressing  the  bulb  into  it,  because 
when  the  latter  course  is  taken  there  is  a risk  of  the  bulbs  becoming 
loosened  when  making  new  roots.  The  bulbs  should  be  buried  deep 
enough  for  the  neck  to  be  just  above  the  surface,  which,  to  facilitate 
the  watering,  should  be  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  below  the 
upper  edge  of  the  rim  of  the  pot.  As  the  bulbs  are  potted  stand  them 
on  a bed  of  coal  ashes  or  a hard  surface  in  a sheltered  position  out  of 
doors,  and  cover  to  a depth  of  eight  or  ten  inches  with  some  loose 
material,  such  as  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  leaf  mould,  and  spent  hops,  the 
first- mentioned  being  decidedly  the  best.  The  bulbs  should  remain  in 
the  plunge  bed  until  they  are  well  provided  with  roots  and  are  com- 
mencing to  make  new  growth.  On  reaching  this  stage  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  remove  them  from  the  bed  to  a cold  pit,  for  if  much  of  the 
growth  is  made  in  the  dark  the  leaves  will  become  drawn,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  plants  be  more  or  less  spoilt.  For  exhibition  pur- 
poses they  will  be  quite  worthless  if  the  foliage  is  drawn  during  the 
earlier  stages,  as  neat,  dark  green  foliage  is  regarded  by  experienced 
judges  as  hardly  less  important  than  massive  spikes.  When  from  an 
oversight  they  remain  so  long  in  the  plunge  bed  that  the  leaves  become 
blanched,  it  will  be  advisable  to  place  them  for  a short  time  where  the 
light  is  somewhat  subdued  for  a week  or  ten  days.  If  they  are  put  in 
a pit,  lay  a strip  of  very  thin  canvas  over  the  glass  until  the  leaves 
begin  to  assume  a green  colour,  as  a sudden  exposure  is  decidedly 
hurtful. 
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Tho  varieties  differ  so  much  in  relative  value  that  the  greatest  care  is 
necessary  in  making  a selection,  especially  when  required  for  exhibition. 
For  home  decoration  it  will  suffice  to  select  the  best  of  the  varieties 
obtainable  at  prices  ranging  from  six  to  twelve  shillings  per  dozen; 
but  for  exhibition  the  best  varieties  in  the  several  shades  of  colour 
should  bo  obtained,  without  reference  to  price,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
take  a high  place  in  a close  competition  with  varieties  that  are  otherwise 
than  first  class.  It  will  not,  however,  be  necessary  to  pay  extravagant 
rates  for  these,  as  the  best  are  not  in  all  cases  the  highest  priced,  as 
difficulty  of  propagation  has  as  much  to  do  in  determining  the  com- 
mercial value  of  the  bulbs  as  the  size  of  the  spikes  and  the  quality  of 
the  flowers.  Some  of  the  very  finest  of  the  varieties  of  recent  intro- 
duction have,  in  consequence  of  the  facility  with  which  they  can  be 
multiplied,  been  considerably  reduced  in  price,  a fact  which  should  not 
be  overlooked  by  those  who  grow  them  simply  for  the  embellishment 
of  the  conservatory.  The  selections  made  in  many  gardens  might  be 
revised  with  great  advantage,  and  some  of  the  older  varieties  bo 
replaced  with  others  of  more  recent  introduction.  The  under-men- 
tioned comprises  the  very  best  in  the  several  sections  that  are  at 
present  obtainable  : — 

Alba  Maxima. — Pure  white,  the  bells  large,  and  the  spike  stout. 

Baron  Van  Tuyll. — Dark  blue  ; a fine  variety,  equally  suitable  for 
exhibition  and  the  conservatory. 

Bird  of  Paradise. — Bright  primrose-yellow ; flowers  rather  small 
but  spike  good. 

Charles  Dickens. — Cream-suffused  rose,  and  marked  with  a carmine 
stripe  on  each  segment ; the  spike  long  and  finely  formed. 

Charles  Dickens. — Lilac-blue  ; an  old  and  exceedingly  useful  variety 
for  conservatory  decoration. 

Czar  Peter.  -Lavender-tinted  mauve  : beils  and  spike  of  large  size 
and  good  form. 

De  Candolle. — Lilac,  with  blue  stripe  along  each  segment ; very 
distinct  and  attractive. 

Due  de  Malakoff. — Yellowish  buff  striped  with  red ; distinct  and 
very  attractive. 

Fabiola. — Delicate  flesh  colour,  striped  with  carmine ; exquisitely 
beautiful. 

Garibaldi, — -Bright  crimson,  the  spike  very  fine  ; one  of  the  best  of 
its  colour. 

General  Havelock. — Deep  purple ; one  of  the  best  of  its  colour. 

General  Pellissier. — Bright  crimson;  spike  of  medium  size,  but  of 
good  shape. 

Grandeur  a Merveille. — Blush-white  ; a bold  and  handsome  variety. 

Grand  Maitre. — Azure  blue,  shaded  bright  blue  ; spike  and  flowers 
very  large. 

Ida. — Primrose-yellow ; one  of  the  best  of  its  section. 

King  of  the  Blues. — Dark  blue;  flowers  and  spike  large  and  finely 
formed  ; the  best  of  its  colour. 

Koh-i-Noor. — Deep  salmon  pink,  a semi-double  variety  of  great 
excellence. 

La  Grandesse. — Pure  white;  spike  very  large  and  finely  formed. 

Laurens  Koster. — Dark  blue  ; a very  fine  double  variety. 

Linnaeus. — Brilliant  crimson ; flowers  and  spike  rather  small,  but 
desirable  for  its  effective  colouring. 

Lord  Derby  — Azure  blue ; flowers  and  spike  large  ; one  of  the 
best  of  this  beautiful  shade. 

Macaulay. — Bright  rose  striped  with  carmine  ; an  excellent  variety, 
and  unsurpassed  for  exhibition  in  its  shade  of  colour. 

Madame  Van  der  Hoop. — Pure  white ; distinct  and  good. 

Madame  Hodgson. — Light  pink ; not  equal  in  quality  to  some 
others,  but  fairly  good,  and  desirable  for  its  pleasing  coloui’. 

Masterpiece. — Blackish  violet  ; a very  distinct  and  handsome 
variety. 

Miss  Nightingale. — Pure  white,  the  flowers  large  and  well-arranged 
on  the  spike. 

Mont  Blanc. — Pure  white,  a fine  variety,  but  rather  too  short  in  the 
spike. 

Obelisk. — Bright  yellow,  neat  and  good. 

Princess  Helena. — Bright  rosy  carmine,  with  white  centre  ; flowers 
of  good  form  and  neatly  arranged. 

Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge. — Delicate  porcelain  blue  ; the  flowers 
and  spike  large  in  size  and  fise  in  form  ; a superb  new  variety. 

Queen  of  Hyacinths. — Brilliant  carmine  red,  valuable  for  its  effective 
colouring. 

ISolfatcrre. — Bright  orange  red ; flowers  and  spike  of  medium  size. 

8ouv  de  J.  H.  Veen. — Purple  blue,  flowers  of  large  size,  spike  com- 
pact and  symetrical. 

The  Shah. — Lilac  shaded  mauve  ; truss  very  fine. 

The  Sutlan. — Rich  purple  ; spike  large  and  finely  formed. 

Von  tSchillcr. — Bright  salmon  pink ; spike  of  medium  size  and  well 
arranged. 

Vuurbaak. — Bright  rich  crimson ; the  finest  of  its  colour,  and 
indespen sable  in  an  exhibition  group.  C. 


TEA  IN  Otrtl  COLONIES. — Tho  common  idea  that  tho  pooplo  of  England  consumo  (per 
head)  moro  tea  than  any  other  country  in  tho  world  in  erronoouH.  The  Australians  drink  on 
an  average  li  pounds  each  person,  and  Now  Zealand  7\  pounds  yearly  • whilst  tho  oonsump- 
tlon  in  Great  Ilrifcain  is  under  five  pounds  per  head.  Tho  system  of  diroot  supply  from  toa- 
t'rowing  districts  to  the  Colonies  ensures  a pure  article  at  modorato  cost;  precisely  as 
llorniman’f)  sy  tern  In  England  gaarante<  i at  a fixed  price  the  beet  tea  the  world  produces 
'Those  who  appreciate  full  rich  flavour,  amazing  strength,  and  perfect  freedom  from  all 
adulteration,  use  llomiman's  Pure  Tea.  Hold  by  agents,  chemists,  confectioners,  &o.,  adver- 
tised in  all  papers  and  at  railway  stationr, — | Advt.] 


PLANTING  EVERGREENS. 

By  Thomab  Baimes. 

Tiie  time  is  now  at  hand  when  those  who  have  evergreen  trees  or 
shrubs  to  plant  will  have  to  make  up  their  minds  whether  they  set 
about  the  work  at  once  or  defer  it  until  spring.  For,  though  all  are 
not  agreed  as  to  which  of  the  two  seasons  is  the  best  for  carrying  out 
such  operations,  there  is  a unanimity  of  expression  against  the  planting 
of  evergreens  in  winter.  Time  was  when  the  best  season  to  plant  trees 
and  shrubs  of  this  character  was  hotly  discussed  ; those  who  held  that 
the  latter  end  of  summer  and  the  early  part  of  autumn  gave  the  best 
chance  of  success  were  met  by  others,  who  urged  that  the  spring,  just 
as  growth  is  about  to  commence,  is  the  best.  And  although  the 
advocates  of  autumn  planting  have  been  able  to  bring  an  amount  of 
evidence  to  hear  in  support  of  their  views,  still  there  are  those  who  yet 
maintain  that  the  opposite  season  has  advantages  which  so  far  weigh 
in  its  favour  as  to  entitle  it  to  the  preference.  In  most  matters  con- 
nected with  gardening  that  come  in  for  discussion  the  absence  of 
unanimity  is  traceable  to  one  side  or  other  resting  their  opinions  on 
experience,  or  observation,  that  is  too  limited  to  be  reliable,  and  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  those  who  express  themselves  in  favour  of  spring 
for  the  planting  of  evergreens  of  all  kinds,  do  so  under  the  impression 
that  by  reason  of  a particular  section  being  found  to  grow  as  well,  or 
better,  if  moved  in  spring  than  in  autumn — such,  for  instance,  as  some 
of  the  conifers — that  spring  is  consequently  the  best  for  all,  a 
conclusion  which  a general  view  of  the  question  does  not  by  any  means 
warrant. 

It  is  not  needful  to  say  that  the  subject  is  important,  inasmuch  that 
most  people  connected  with  gardening  pursuits,  at  some  time  or  other, 
find  themselves  engaged  in  work  of  the  kind.  Size  and  condition,  as 
well  as  the  distance  the  trees  or  shrubs  to  be  moved  have  to  he  taken, 
are  matters  of  consequences  that  need  to  be  taken  into  account.  For 
instance,  moving  a holly  or  a yew  that  has  reached  a height,  say  eight 
or  ten  feet,  or  even  the  thinning  out  of  evergreens  from  a shrubbery 
that  has  been  planted  some  eight  or  ten  years,  where  the  plants  as 
they  are  taken  up  are  generally  at  once  replanted  within  a short  dis- 
tance of  where  they  have  been  growing,  is  a very  different  affair  to  the 
planting  of  ordinary  stock  of  these  things  such  as  generally  used  in 
the  formation  of  a hedge,  or  a shrubbery  border.  In  the  case  of  the 
latter,  the  plants,  if  they  have  been  rightly  managed,  will  have  been 
kept  moved,  the  result  of  which  will  be  that  they  have  a compact  body 
of  roots  near  home,  which,  with  the  absence  of  gross  top  growth  conse- 
quent on  the  periodical  transplanting  they  have  been  subjected  to,  will 
admit  of  their  being  taken  up  with  little  soil  attached,  whereas  if  the 
large  plants  named,  that  in  all  probability  have  not  had  their  roots 
interfered  with  from  the  time  of  planting,  were  to  be  taken  up  with  a 
like  small  amount  of  soil,  they  would  suffer  severely,  and  would  not 
be  in  a state  to  bear  moving  a long  distance,  with  the  consequent 
greater  length  of  time  that  would  elapse  between  their  being  taken 
up  and  replanted.  Hollies,  yews,  and  the  generality  of  evergreens 
that  have  reached  a size  such  as  indicated  are  best  moved  from  the 
beginning  of  August  up  to  the  middle  of  October,  and  the  earlier 
within  this  time  the  less  check  they  will  feel  if  the  work  is  properly 
done.  That  is  if  a sufficient  body  of  earth  is  moved  with  them,  and 
they  are  well  supplied  with  water  as  soon  as  planted.  Hollies  that 
have  reached  a height  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  feet  will  scarcely 
show  the  effects  of  moving,  especially  when  moved  in  August 
(further  than  that  they  will  make  shorter  'growth  for  a year  or  two 
after),  as  then  there  is  enough  time  for  them  to  make  plenty  of  new 
roots  to  support  the  plants  through  the  dry,  harsh  winds  the  follow- 
ing spring,  during  which  evergreens  that  have  been  transplanted  feel  the 
effects  of  removal,  particularly  when  they  have  not  sufficient  feeding 
roots  to  supply  the  drain  that  the  parching  winds  exert  on  the  leaves, 
and  through  which  so  many  SMCCumb. 

One  of  the  advantages  attending  the  removal  of  evergreens  thus 
early  in  the  season  is  that  where  the  soil  is  of  a heavy  nature  it  is 
usually  so  dry  at  this  time  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  moving  them 
with  a ball  of  earth  attached  that  holds  together  in  a solid  block,  and 
which,  as  soon  as  the  planting  is  effected,  should  be  thoroughly  soaked 
with  water,  so  as  to  moisten  it  right  through.  The  effect  of  this  is, 
that,  combined  with  the  warmth  of  the  air  and  that  present  in  the 
earth,  the  roots  are  set  in  motion  to  an  extent  that  would  not  occur 
even  if  the  plants  had  not  been  moved.  As  a matter  of  course,  smaller 
evergreens  may,  with  the  *best  results,  be  transplanted  thus  early  in 
the  season  from  one  part  of  a garden  to  another,  or  any  short  distance 
that  does  not  necessitate  their  being  kept  out  of  the  ground ; but  when 
to  be  taken  a distance  that  necessitates  their  being  out  of  the  ground 
many  days,  unless  there  is  more  than  ordinary  precaution  taken  to  keep 
the  roots  in  plenty  of  damp  packing  material,  it  is  better  to  defer  tho 
planting  until,  say,  the  middle  of  September. 

Next  to  actual  death,  tho  worst  consequence  of  planting  ever- 
greens in  the  way  so  many  are  done — too  late  in  autumn  to  admit  of 
their  making  any  roots — is  that  a large  percentage  suffer  so  much  that 
they  are  years  before  they  get  over  the  injury.  Hollies  especially  are 
affected  in  this  way,  during  which  time  they  get  into  such  a stunted 
state,  out  of  which  no  amount  of  attention  will  remove  them,  that 
their  presence  is  more  an  eyesore  than  an  ornament.  From  a 
lengthened  experience  in  planting  of  ovcrgrecens,  from  ordinary  young 
stock  to  others  that  have  grown  unmoved  for  seventy  or  eighty  years, 
without  their  roots  being  prepared,  and  in  a good  many  parts  of  the 
country  where  tho  climate  and  tho  character  of  tho  soil  differ  much, 
I am  satisfied  that  autumn  is  much  more  reliable  than  spring  for 
planting  tho  greater  part  of  evergreens.  Still  thoro  is  no  question 
that  they  will  succeed  whon  planted  in  spring  if  tho  removal  is  delayed 
until  tho  buds  are  moving,  but  tho  disadvantages  attending  spring 
planting  are  twofold — the  very  limited  time  that  tho  plants  arc  then 
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in  11  condition  to  remove,  and  tho  groat  amount  of  labour  they  require 
in  watering  through  the  following  summer,  whereas  if  tho  planting  is 
done  ourly  enough  hi  autumn  so  that  tho  roots  can  got  well  hold  of  the 
now  soil,  tlioy  wul  support  tho  plants  with  little  or  no  attention  in  this 
way. 

I mnj  here  remark  that  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  as  well  as  tho 
deciduous  kinds,  can  be  transplanted  successfully  at  almost  any  size, 
but  there  is  one  thing  that  requires  to  be  kept  in  view,  which  is  that 
there  must  bo  a corresponding  amount  of  labour  bestowed  on  them 
proportionate  to  their  size,  otherwise  the  proceeding  is  simply  a case 
of  courting  failure.  A word  of  advice  to  those  who  may  not  have  had 
much  experience  in  planting,  about  the  selection  of  trees  and  shrubs. 
In  the  case  of  all  kinds  that  have  to  be  moved  with  comparatively  little 
or  no  soil  attached  to  their  roots,  there  can  be  no  greater  mistake  than 
in  being  led  away  in  tho  selection  of  such  as  are  full  of  vigorous  free 
growth,  dense,  and  taking  to  the  eye.  Stock  of  this  description  is 
deceptive  to  the  last  degree,  the  strong,  sappy  shoots  are  an  unmis- 
takeable  sign  of  the  tree  or  shrub  having  stood  too  long  without  being 
transplanted,  the  result  of  which  is  that  in  place  of  having  a compact 
lot  of  feeding  fibres  within  a limited  distance  of  the  collar  of  the 
plant,  it  has  nothing  but  long  straggling  roots,  the  greater  portion  of 
which  in  the  operation  of  taking  up  will  be  left  behind,  through  the 
loss  of  which  the  plant,  if  even  it  lives,  will  take  years  to  recover.  In 
the  case  of  evergreens  the  condition  described  is  worse  in  its  effects 
than  with  deciduous  kinds.  With  stock  that  has  been  kept  trans- 
planted, and  is  in  right  condition  for  planting,  the  appearance  is 
directly  opposite,  less  strength  in  top  growth,  but  plenty  of  fibrous 
roots  that  will  sustain  the  plant  after  its  removal,  and  enable  it  soon 
to  get  over  the  check. 


EARLY  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The  experiment  recently  made  by  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  of  holding  an  exhibition  of  early  chrysanthemums,  was  so  far 
successful  as  to  fully  justify  the  hope  that  it  may  be  repeated  next 
year  with  such  modification  of  plan  as  the  experience  of  this  season 
may  suggest.  If  we  take  the  exhibition  as  a whole,  it  must  be  re- 
garded as  a great  success,  for  the  dahlias  and  gladioli  which  had  a 
very  prominent  position  in  the  schedule,  were  staged  as  largely  and  in 
as  good  a condition  as  could  have  been  desired,  and  there  were  plenty 
of  miscellaneous  contributions  to  give  variety  to  the  display.  With 
the  exhibition  generally  I have  now  nothing  to  do,  as  it  has  been 
already  fully  reported  in  these  pages,  and  I am  desirous  of  briefly  allud- 
ing to  the  chrysanthemums.  With  reference  to  the  display  of  these 
flowers,  it  may  be  said  that  for  a first  attempt  it  was  a good  one.  But 
it  was  less  satisfactory  than  could  be  wished,  and  probably  con- 
siderably below  what  might  be  reasonably  expected  next  year.  The 
dates  of  the  show  was,  judging  from  the  condition  of  the  plants  staged, 
fully  a fortnight  too  early,  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  see  that  had  the 
show  been  held  about  the  22nd  instead  of  the  9th,  a much  brighter 
display  would  have  been  produced. 

It  was  in  this  case  necessary  to  consider  the  dahlias  and  gladioli 
and  the  dates,  for  which  I am  prepared  to  accept  my  share  of  re- 
sponsibility, exactly  suited  them.  But  in  the  future  the  chrysanthe- 
mums should  have  the  first  consideration,  and  a date  be  selected  for 
the  exhibition  on  which  they  can  be  shown  in  the  best  possible  con- 
dition. By  having  the  show  later  we  may  not  perhaps  be  able  to  have 
such  a brilliant  display  of  dahlias  or  of  gladioli,  but  this  so  far  as  the 
chrysanthemums  are  concerned  would  be  a decided  advantage,  for  on 
this  occasion  they  were  quite  overpowered  by  the  rich  colours  of  these 
two  classes  of  flowers  which  completely  surrounded  them.  Moreover, 
visitors  began  to  ask  themselves  whether  chrysanthemums  are  really 
wanted  whilst  the  garden  is  gay  with  dahlias,  gladioli,  begonias,  and 
zinnias,  which  were  contributed  in  such  great  plenty.  It  would  hardly  do 
to  carry  the  exhibition  over  into  October,  as  many  growers  would  probably 
devote  more  attention  to  the  production  of  early  blooms  of  the  varieties 
usually  flowering  in  November  than  to  developing  the  capacities  of 
those  which  naturally  bloom  at  the  end  of  September.  The  matter 
is  undoubtedly  full  of  difficulty,  and  the  best  course  to  take  in  sur- 
mounting it  would  probably  be  to  hold  the  show  in  either  the  third  or 
fourth  week  of  September. 

The  exhibition  had  in  my  mind,  two  serious  defects  apart  from  its 
being  held  rather  too  early  ; the  plants  in  the  collections  were  not 
named  and  the  cut  flowers  were  put  up  in  a very  rough  manner,  with 
the  exception  of  the  blooms  of  Madame  De3grange,  contributed  to  the 
classes  specially  provided  for  it.  One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the 
exhibition  was  to  give  those  interested  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  early  varieties,  and  by  this  suppression  of  the 
names,  the  show  was  shorn  of  much  of  its  usefulness.  There  should  be 
no  more  difficulty  in  staging  cut  blooms  in  September,  with  some 
degree  of  taste  than  in  November,  but  tasteful  arrangement  appears  to 
have  been  regarded  as  of  secondary  importance  by  several  exhibitors, 
and  some  of  the  collections  were  presented  in  a very  unsatisfactory 
condition,  reminding  one  of  a cottagers’  show  in  a remote  village,  rather 
than  of  the  exhibition  of  a national  society  in  the  heart  of  the 
metropolis. 

The  exhibition  helped  to  bring  into  notice  several  excellent  early 
varieties,  although  less  prominently  so  than  would  have  been  the  case 
had  the  trouble  been  taken  to  attach  the  names  to*the  plants.  Fore- 
most amongst  the  pompons  was  Alice  Butcher,  a variety  which 
cannot  fail  to  acquire  a high  degree  of  popularity  when  it  be- 
comes known.  It  originated  as  a sport  from  Lyon,  one  of 
the  best  of  the  early  sorts,  and  has  flowers  of  a rich  orange 
red  hue.  To  Mr.  Butcher,  of  Hadley,  belongs  the  credit  of  fixing  this 
fine  sport,  and  to  Mr.  Davis  the  credit  of  presenting  it  to  public  notice. 


Blushing  Bride  was  shown  in  two  or  three  collections,  and  well  merits 
attentiou.  It  is  described  as  a “ hybrid  ” whatever  that  may  mean, 
but  it  is  simply  a pompon  with  comparatively  large  flowers.  The 
colour  is  a delicate  rose  shading  to  blush.  Herminc  is  a pleasing  variety 
with  blush  pink  flowers,  comparatively  small  in  size  and  produced  in 
great  abundance ; Paul  et  jils  is  a desirable  addition  to  the  yellow 
varieties,  and  should  not  be  overlooked  by  cultivators  ; Bose  d’Ete,  also 
merits  attention,  for  it  has  an  excellent  habit,  is  free  in  blooming,  and 
the  flowers  are  of  a pleasing  shade  of  rose.  Chief  amongst  the  older 
varieties  wore  Flora,  bright  yellow  ; Frederic  Marronet,  bright  orange, 
striped  red  ; La  bien  Aimte,  white  shaded  rose  ; Lyon,  bright  rose,  the 
best  of  its  colour ; and  Madame  Piccol,  all  of  which  are  of  great 
excellence. 

The  large-flowered  varieties  shown  that  are  really  early  were  com- 
paratively few  in  number,  but  they  comprised  a few  of  special  excel- 
lence. Madame  Desgrange,  which  had  three  classes  set  apart  for  it, 
was  well  represented,  the  plants  and  cut  flowers  being  alike  good.  With 
reference  to  this  variety  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  it  is  still  unequalled. 
Qeorge  Wermig,  a golden  sport  from  the  foregoing,  was  not  repre- 
sented very  strongly,  but  there  were  sufficient  blooms  to  show  what  a 
great  acquisition  it  is.  Mrs.  Burrell,  a second  sport  from  Madame  Des- 
grange, was  represented  by  a good  stand  of  blooms  from  Mr.  George 
Miles,  Dyke  Road  Nursery,  Brighton,  with  whom  it  originated  two 
years  since.  It  mav  perhaps  be  best  described  as  exactly  intermediate 
in  colour  between  Madame  Desgrange  and  George  Wermig,  the  flowers 
being  canary  yellow  in  the  centre  shading  to  white.  The  flowers  staged 
on  this  occasion  were  not  equal  to  those  shown  by  Mr.  Miles  at 
South  Kensington  a fortnight  previously,  as  owing  to  the  heat  expe- 
rienced at  the  end  of  last  month  the  first  flowers  lost  their  freshness 
earlier  than  was  anticipated,  and  a cutting  had  to  be  made  from  the 
side  shoots.  This  was  unfortunate,  as  in  consequence  it  failed  to 
receive  the  recognition  it  so  well  merits,  and  visitors  were  unable  to 
see  it  at  its  best.  It  is  unquestionably  a valuable  acquisition,  and  will 
not  fail  to  be  fully  appreciated.  William  Holmes,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Davis, 
promises  to  prove  a very  valuable  addition  to  the  list  of  varieties  flower- 
ing in  September.  The  flowers  borne  by  the  plant  staged  were  not  suffi- 
ciently developed  to  show  their  true  character,  but  it  could  be  seen  that 
they  were  of  comparatively  large  size,  full,  and  of  a brilliant  crimson 
colour.  In  the  latter  respect  it  bids  fair  to  equal  Cullingfordi.  It  was 
raised  by  M.M.  Delaux  et  fils,  and  has  been  introduced  as  a Japanese 
variety,  but  its  proper  place  will  probably  be  found  in  the  reflexed  sec- 
tion, but  upon  this  point  I cannot  express  any  definite  opinion  until 
I have  seen  flowers  more  fully  developed.  One  other  variety  that  must 
have  special  mention  is  Mrs.  James  R.  Pitcher,  which  was  also  shown 
by  Mr.  Davis.  This  variety  was  raised  by  Messrs.  Hallock,  Son,  and 
Thorpe,  of  Queens,  New  York,  and  was  sent  out  last  year.  The  flowers 
are  of  medium  size,  somewhat  reflexed,  and  of  a pleasing  blush  colour, 
shading  with  age  to  pure  white.  Mr.  Piercy,  who  is  so  well  known 
to  readers  of  the  Gardeners’  Magazine  as  one  of  the  be3t  authori- 
ties on  early  chrysanthemums,  regards  it  as  a second  Madame 
Desgrange,  and  believes  that  it  will  become  equally  as  popular.  Bouquet 
Estival  light  purple,  and  Pynaert  van  Geert  bright  yellow,  two  com- 
paratively old  Japanese  varieties,  were  well  shown,  and  must  be 
mentioned,  for  they  are  without  rivals  in  their  season  and  colours. 

George  Gordon. 


OYER-RATED  TOMATOES. 

Praise  has  been  rather  freely  lavished  on  the  many  new  tomatoes  that 
have  been  introduced  to  cultivation  during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  but  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  recent  introduction  not  one 
has  had  its  merits  so  greatly  over-rated  as  Hackwood  Park  Prolific. 
When  first  exhibited  at  South  Kensington  it  had  a certificate  conferred 
upon  it  by  the  Fruit  Committee,  and  since  then  writers  have  vied  with 
each  other  in  praising  it.  Until  this  year  I have  not  grown  it,  as  I 
have  been  well  satisfied  with  a form  of  the  Common  Red  that  I have 
had  in  my  possession ; but  urged  by  a friend  to  do  so,  I devoted  one 
half  of  the  wall  space  at  my  disposal  for  tomato  culture,  and  the 
results  are  not  such  as  give  me  much  satisfaction.  I expected  the 
plants  to  bear  a good  number  of  large  clusters  of  fruit,  but,  instead, 
the  clusters  are  few  in  number,  and  consist  of  three  or  four  fruits, 
which  will  be  small  in  size  and  late  in  reaching  maturity.  The  wall 
against  which  I grow  the  tomatoes  is  about  four  feet  high,  and  whilst 
the  Common  Red  had  a difficulty  in  reaching  the  top  Hackwood  Park 
Prolific  run  up  so  quickly  that  a friend  suggested  that  the  plants  were 
anxious  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  inmates  of  the  garden  on  the 
other  side.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  said  that  the  soil  is  too  rich,  but  I 
am  not  proposed  to  accept  that  view  of  the  case.  The  border,  which 
is  not  more  than  three  feet  in  width,  has  not  to  my  knowledge  had  any 
manure  during  the  past  three  years,  whilst  it  has  been  very  heavily 
cropped  every  season.  The  plants  of  the  Common  Red  have  not  only 
made  a moderate  growth,  but  they  are  bearing  prodigiously,  each  one 
being  furnished  with  huge  clusters,  of  which  the  greater  part  will 
ripen  very  satisfactorily.  It  may  be  Hackwood  Park  Prolific  is  well 
suited  for  indoor  culture,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  those  who  have 
spoken  so  favourably  have  referred  to  its  behaviour  under  glass.  I 
have  not  grown  Chiswick  Red,  which  has  also  been  certificated  and 
very  highly  praised,  but  I have  had  an  opportunity  of  tasting  it  on 
several  occasions.  I have  tasted  fruit  from  plants  against  open  walls 
and  under  glass,  and  both  cooked  and  raw,  in  all  cases  it  has  been 
very  inferior.  The  flesh  is  soft  and  woolly,  and  the  pulp  is  watery. 
There  is  only  one  other  of  the  numerous  varieties  with  which  I am 
acquainted  that  in  point  of  flavour  is  inferior,  and  that  is  King 
Humbert,  a pear-shaped  variety  introduced  about  the  same  time. 

Amateur  Cultivator. 
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SINGLE  POPPY,  “ DANEBROG.” 

It  was  a happy  thought  to  bestow  upon  tho  poppy  here  figured  the 
name  it  bears.  The  flowers  selected  for  the  sketch  occurred  in  one  of 
Mr.  Ware’s  great  collections  at  a meeting  of  R.H.S.,  but  it  should  be 
stated  that  the  variety  may  be  found  in  many  trade  collections.  It  is 
peculiarly  interesting,  as  illustrating  the  constancy  of  the  variety, 
though  perpetuated  by  seed,  a circumstance  in  which  it  agrees  with 
many  more  good  garden  plants  that  offer  us  high  beauty  at  a low  price. 


SCARLET  WIND  FLOWER. 

As  the  roots  of  the  Scarlet  Windflower,  Anemone  fulgens,  are  nov 
obtainable  at  such  a comparatively  low  rate  I would  suggest  that  in 
gardens  of  moderate  extent,  a comparatively  large  bcfl  should  be 
devoted  to  it  for  the  supply  of  cut  flowers.  In  mild  winter,  nlanta 
occupying  beds  in  sheltered  situations  will  commence  flowering  in 
February,  and  continue  to  produce  their  brilliantly  coloured  flowers 
for  a very  long  period-  We  have  two  large  beds,  one  of  which  is 


SINGLE  POPPY  “ DANEBROG.” 


Amongst  all  the  fine  poppies  there  is  certainly  none  that  surpass  in 
brilliancy  this  faithful  emblem  of  tho  Danish  colours. 


Messrs.  It.  Veitcii  and  Sons,  of  Exeter,  havo  been  awarded 
the  first  prizo  of  £20  offered  by  the  Corporation  of  Poole  for  designs 
for  laying  out  and  planting  tho  thirty-five  acres  of  land  recently 
presented  by  Lord  Wimborne,  to  bo  laid  out  as  a public  park  and 
recreation  ground, 


covered  with  a portable  frame,  and  the  number  of  flowers  we  obtain 
from  thorn  during  tho  spring  is  surprisingly  large  ; now  is  a good  time 
to  plant  the  roots.  W.  J. 


Britisu  Association  will  moot  at  Manchester  in  1887,  and  in 
Bath,  1888.  In  the  year  1888  an  offshoot  of  tho  B.A.  will  meet  at 
Sydney  to  assist  in  tho  celobration  of  the  oontonary  of  tho  foundation 
of  tho  Colony  of  New  South  Wales. 
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BEGONIA  IMPERIAL. 

The  semi-double  begonia  bore  figured  was  presented  by  Mr.  R.  Owen, 
of  Maidenhead,  at  a meeting  of  R.H.S.  Floral  Committee,  August 
10,  1886,  and  was  recognized  as  especially  meritorious  by  the  award  of 


normal.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  excellent,  and  well  grown  specimens 
will  have  a majestic  appearance,  these  largo  semi-double,  or  if  wc  may 
uso  the  term  “ hose  in  hose  ” flowers  being  of  a rich  magenta  rose  colour 
borne  on  eroot  stout  peduncles.  The  name  of  this  noble  novelty  is 

Imperial , 


SEMI-DOUBLE  BEGONIA  " IMPERIAL  ” (Colour  rich  magenta  rose). 


a first-class  certificate.  It  represents  a new  departure  in  the  decorative 
features  of  the  tuberous-rooted  begonias,  being  at  once  curious  in  con- 
struction and  of  most  commanding  beauty.  The  petals  are  in  two 
whorls,  and  suggest  the  insertion  of  a complete  flower  within  a simi- 
larly complete  flower  of  larger  size,  the  flower  being  in  other  respects 


ONION  MAGGOT. 

Spring-sown  onions  were  this  year  much  troubled  with  maggot.  I 
find  dusting  with  hellebore  powder  a good  preventive  of  this  objection- 
able pest ; it  is  certainly  the  best  I have  yet  tried. 

Brodie  Castle,  Morayshire.  J*  Clarke. 
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HARDY  PLANTS  IN  FLOWER. 

The  most  noticeable  of  garden  flowers  now  are  dahlias  and  gladioli ; but  a 
few  lilies  remain,  pentstemons  and  hollyhocks  are  not  exhausted,  and  the 
perennial  asters,  though  a rustic  if  not  to  say  a weedy  lot,  are  showing  in 
full  force  to  remind  us  that  Michaelmas  is  near,  and  the  young  geese  are  in 
condition. 

Gladioli  have  flowered  finely,  the  copious  rainH  that  accompanied  the 
rising  of  the  flower  spikes  having  proved  highly  beneficial.  The  named 
“gandavensis  hybrids,”  as  they  are  absurdly  called,  are  of  the  utmost 
value  for  late  summer  decoration,  but  they  do  not  displace  in  the  minds  of  the 
eclectics  certain  species  that  retain  their  original  characters.  The  brilliant 
G.  ignescens,  with  flowers  of  a deep  orange  or  reddish-buff,  marked  on  the 
lower  segments  with  crescents  of  white,  should  be  entered  in  the  list  of 
desiderata  by  all  who  value  good  garden  plants.  G.  communis  is  so  hardy 
that  it  takes  care  of  itself  every  where.  In  the  south  it  flowers  in  June  and 
July,  and  northward  in  August  and  September.  G.  natalensis,  a bright  form 
of  G.  psittacinus,  gives  pure  yellow,  with  delicate  shades  of  buff  or  cinnamon. 
It  is  less  hardy  than  the  last  named,  and  should  be  lifted  before  winter.  G. 
cardinalis,  in  its  original  state  is  a brilliant  thing.  One  that  gives  us  much 
delight  now  is  G.  dracocephalus,  admirably  figured  by  W.  H.  Fitch  in  B.M., 
5,884.  This  is  a native  of  West  Natal,  and  is  one  of  Cooper’s  findings.  The 
flowers  are  olive  green,  overlaid  with  delicate  dark  pencillings,  and  with  a 
few  mysterious  touches  of  purple,  that  bring  it  within  the  category  of  un- 
attractive but  truly  beautiful  beauties.  The  new  and  distinct  G.  Lemoinei  is 
a fine  garden  plant,  quite  hardy  on  a sandy  soil,  and  increasing  fast  by  offsets. 

Colchicums  are  abundant  and  glorious.  They  belong  to  the  claBS  of  plants 
that  blunderers  destroy,  and  therefore  they  often  have  to  be  renewed  in 
gardens.  It  is  a good  plan  to  associate  them  with  dwarf  spreading  plants  that 
they  can  push  through,  and  that  will  keep  a little  green  about  them  when 
their  gay  flowers  appear.  The  common  meadow  saffroD,  Colehicum  autumnale, 
is  the  one  now  thriving  near  London,  but  the  half  dozen  or  so  of  “choice 
varieties  ’’  will  follow  quickly  to  give  new  interest  to  the  rockery. 

Clerodendron  has  no  doubtful  place  in  the  hardy  garden,  for  Cleroden- 
dron trichotomum  i3  a well-established  flowering  tree  in  the  shrubbery,  and  is 
now  in  its  best  trim,  the  beautiful  white  flowers  and  brown  or  reddish  accom- 
paniments having  a most  pleasing  effect  amid  the  ample  leafage.  But  C. 
feeiidum  surpasses  it  so  far  that  it  may  be  declared  the  grandest  outdoor  shrub 
now  in  flower.  Its  large  ovate  dark  green  leaves  and  magnificent  spherical 
heads  of  rosy  or  crimson  flowers  give  it  a character  that  impresses  one.  It 
stood  out  during  half  a-dozen  winters  at  Canterbury,  and  is  certainly  hardy 
as  a “Devonshire’’  plant,  which  means  that,  in  a general  way,  it  is  not  safe 
on  a cold  soil  or  in  an  exposed  situation.  The  delightful  C.  fragrans  is  fully 
as  hardy,  needing  only  a kind  climate  to  carry  it  through  the  winter. 

Verbenas  are  kept  out  of  the  hardy  garden  because  of  the  reminders  they 
afford  of  “ bedding,”  and  other  forms  of  dreadfulness.  But,  for  all  that, 
Verbena  Aubletia  is  a beautiful  plant,  and  V.  venosa  is  not  despicable  ; and, 
in  fact,  to  ignore  the  genus  is  to  declare  deficiency  of  genius,  the  declaration 
being  often  perfectly  just,  because  a true  lover  of  the  garden  has  no 
prejudices. 

Browallias  are  not  of  great  importance,  but  record  must  be  made  of  the 
present  flowering  of  Browallia  viscosa,  which  forms  a free  rustic  bush 
the  flowers  light  blue  with  white  eye.  Others  worth  growing  are  B.  data 
and  B.  Poczli.  They  are  obtained  from  seed  sown  in  March,  under  glass,  the 
plants  put  out  in  May. 

Petunias  are  in  the  same  black  book  as  verbenas,  for  they  have  made 
themselves  useful  in  the  beddiDg  system.  For  all  that,  Petunia  nyctaginifora 
is  a beautiful  border  plant,  with  its  cloud  of  white  flowers,  and  P.  violacea  is 
worth  having  by  such  as  have  eyes  to  see,  and  have  not  yet  pledged  themselves 
to  curse  all  beddiDg  plants. 

Polygonums  of  the  proper  rock  garden  style  are  out  of  flower,  but 
the  gigantic  Polygonum  sachalincnsc  and  P.  cuspidatum  are  in  perfection,  and 
where  happily  placed  are  full  of  interest  and  beauty.  A good  shrubbery  plant 
is  P.  orientate , rising  five  feet,  rather  leafy,  the  infloresence  ruby-red. 

Convolvulus  and  Calystegia  need  not  for  present  purposes  be  separated. 
Delightful  now  in  a neglected  shrubbery  is  the  rampant  Convolvulus  sepium, 
and  a most  accomplished  strangler  if  allowed  to  “have  its  fling.”  The  best 
way  to  keep  it  down  is  to  hoe  it  over  all  the  summer  long,  and  dig  out  its  roots 
in  autumn.  The  chopping  over  is  sufficient,  however,  if  persevered  in  through 
one  season  only.  But  what  a dereliction  of  duty  is  it  to  be  prescribing  modes 
of  destruction  in  this  place.  No,  let  the  strangler  live  to  accomplish  its 
destiny,  and  if  you  want  a finer  white  convovulus  take  C.  sylvaticus , which  is 
really  of  higher  character,  and  so  lovely  that  it  may  be  pardoned  for  killing  all 
before  it  for  a place  to  display  itself  supremely  alone.  The  best  bit  of  it  we 
have  seen  was  on  either  side  a balustrade  on  the  ascent  to  a terrace  walk, 
where  it  ran  riot,  having  its  roots  in  the  gravel  walk,  and  no  chance  of  suffo- 
cating anything  except  the  stone  steps  and  the  iron  railing.  The  pretty, 
though  weedy,  Calystegia  pubescens  must  still  have  a place  amongst  the  good 
veranda  and  bower  plants. 

Sea  Hollies  are  conspicuous  now  by  reason  of  the  decline  of  colour  in  the 
borders  generally,  flow  superb  in  colour  is  Eryngium  amethystinum  ; how 
f tately  the  greenish  E.  giganteum ; how  noble  the  half- twisted 
E.  pandan folium,  which  is  now  showing  that  it  will  flower  shortly. 

The  following  are  in  the  budget,  and  will  have  detailed  attention  as 
opportunities  occur:  llelychrisums,  the  very  best  of  the  everlastings  ; 

A eranlhemums,  a little  weedy  and  sprawly,  but  cheerful  everlastings  ; Lobelia 
milieu,  lovely  purple  ; Erica  {Calluna)  vulgaris  Serlei,  a lovely  white  flowered 
variety  ; Eudbcckia  speciosa  ; Montbretia  crocosma flora  ; Morina  longi flora,  a tip 
top  thistle;  Selenium  commutatum,  five  feet,  splendid  yellow;'  Uelianlhus 
mulli/lorus,  a giant  rising  six  feet  with  most  beautiful  flowers  of  a clear 
yellow,  the  best  variety  for  gardens;  II.  occidental is,  throe  feet,  small  flowers, 
orange  yellow,  good ; Coreopsis  tinctoria,  various,  and  always  good  ; 

C auriculalus,  two  feet,  weedy,  clear  yellow ; Gaillardia  pulchella,  very  showy  ; 
Cclsia  arclurus,  a lovely  little  gem,  not  quite  hardy,  but  oasily  managed  ; 
finally,  Tropccolum  spcciosum,  now  in  full  splendour,  but  depending  very  much 
on  conditions  and  surroundings,  for  the  amount  of  admiration  it  may  com- 
mand. It  needs  a cool  root  hold  and  a sunny  branching  space,  and  then  with 
a good  hedge  or  ivied  wall  to  show  it  up,  and  how  or  with  what  will  you  sur- 
pass its  beauty  ? 


Mr.  J.  Wallace,  late  foreman  at  Wakefield,  Northamptonshire, 
lias  been  engaged  as  gardener  by  Mrs.  Shakespeare,  Langley  Priory’ 
Didsworth,  J ’ 


Work  for  tlje  Kttek. 

♦ 

CONSERVATORY  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

Conservatory  to  be  ventilated  as  freely  as  the  weather  will  permit  to  pro- 
mote the  ripening  of  the  new  growth  of  climbers  and  other  permanent  occu- 
pants. Specimen  camellias,  rhododendrons,  and  acacias  in  the  borders  may 
now  be  arranged,  as  they  can  be  lifted  without  any  risk  of  injury  provided  the 
work  is  done  with  care,  and  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  camellias  and 
acacias  should  be  provided  with  mellow  fibrous  loam  and  the  rhododendrons  with 
turfy  peat  and  coarse  river  or  silver  sand.  Fuchsias  which  have  been  doing 
duty  in  the  house  for  some  time  past  should  be  removed  to  a sunny  position 
out  of  doors,  or  to  one  of  the  fruit  houses  as  soon  as  they  are  past  their  best 
to  promote  ripening  of  the  wood.  The  water  supply  must  at  the  same  time 
be  very  materially  reduced.  The  structure  should  now  be  bright  with  the 
early  flowering  chrysanthemums,  of  which  many  are  now  at  the  command  of 
the  cultivator. 

Greenhouse. — Nothing  more  is  to  be  gained  by  leaving  plants  out  of  doors 
for  the  purpose  of  hardening  the  new  growth  ; in  fact,  a little  sun  heat  under 
glass  will  ripen  the  wood  of  plants  that  are  still  in  a sappy  condition  much 
more  effectually  now  than  sunshine  out  of  doors.  Defer  the  use  of  fireB  as 
long  as  possible  ; but  if  any  special  reason  require  it  let  no  rules  without 
reason  interfere  ; set  the  fires  going,  dry  the  houses,  and  have  a change  of  air 
while  there  is  no  fear  of  a chill . By  good  management  much  may  be  done  now 
with  sun  heat.  Keep  the  houses  clean  and  dry,  so  as  to  allow  of  as  much 
ventilation  as  possible  amoDg  hard- wooded  plants.  If  the  weather  is  mild  and 
the  wind  westerly,  give  air  at  night  to  camellias,  azaleas,  heaths,  epacrises, 
and  other  subjects  of  like  habit  and  hardiness. 

Lachenalias  are  very  easy  to  grow  well,  yet  too  often  we  see  them  with 
thin,  drawn,  and  perhaps  bruised  leaves,  and  a few  poor  spikes  of  flowers  ; 
they  should  have  leaves  an  inch  or  more  across,  very  fleshy,  a rich  deep  green 
colour,  and  richly  spotted,  and  half  a dozen  large  spikes  of  flowers  in  a five- 
inch  pot  from  half  a dozen  bulbs,  and  a few  more  spikes  rising  to  succeed  the 
first  lot. 

STOVE  AND  ORCHID  HOUSE. 

Stove  Plants  that  have  been  flowering  during  the  summer  must  be 
encouraged  to  rest,  whilst  subjscts  intended  for  decorative  purposes  in  the 
winter  must  be  pushed  on  to  have  them  strong  and  well  established  in  the 
pots  by  the  beginning  of  the  winter.  Begonias  intended  for  winter  flowering 
must  have  their  final  shift  at  once,  if  they  have  not  already  received  it. 

Orchid  House  will  require  special  attention  for  some  time  hence.  As  the 
season  declines,  the  temperature  of  the  house  should  be  reduced,  but  this  must 
be  done  with  great  care,  because  many  fine  species  will  soon  be  showing  bloom. 
In  the  first  place,  look  to  the  Cattleyas,  and  remove  them  to  the  coolest  end, 
and  let  them  have  a temperature  averaging  70  deg.  by  day  and  60  deg.  by 
night,  in  order  to  induce  a perfect  state  of  rest.  If  in  a higher  temperature 
than  this,  thero  will  be  a further  growth  of  the  plants  at  the  expense  of  the 
next  bloom.  With  these  group  Cycnoches,  Lycastes,  and  Catasetums,  which 
are  all  likely  to  suffer  if  kept  growing  now  in  too  high  a temperature. 

Orchids  now  pushing  for  bloom  will  require  liberal  heat  and  moisture,  and 
these  may  be  grouped  with  Dendrobiums  and  Aerides  in  a temperature  of 
80  deg.  by  day  and  70  deg.  by  night.  As  soon  as  any  of  the  Barkerias, 
Cycnoches,  Cyrtopodiums,  Phajusalbus,  Pleione  maculata,  P.  Wallichiana,  and 
other  deciduous  orchids,  begin  to  shed  their  leaves,  they  should  be  placed  in 
the  cool  end  of  the  house  in  the  most  sunny  position  that  can  be  found  for 
them,  and  there  have  but  little  water.  This  will  cause  them  to  ripen  their 
pseudo-bulbs,  and  their  after-growth  and  flowering  will  be  more  vigorous.  On 
the  other  hand,  Vandas,  Angraecums,  Aeridep,  Saccolabiums,  and  Phatenopsis 
must  not  be  allowed  to  become  very  dry  at  the  roots,  even  when  at  rest,  as 
they  shrivel  and  lose  their  lower  leaves.  These  species,  moreover,  require 
but  a short  period  of  rest. 

Variegated  orchids  require  great  care  from  this  time  till  March  ; only  give 
enough  water  to  keep  them  from  shrivelling. 

FORCING  AND  ORCHARD  HOUSES. 

Cucumber  House. — Plants  intended  for  winter  bearing  should  not  be 
allowed  to  produce  fruit  before  sufficiently  strong.  They  must  not  be  stopped 
too  severely.  Take  a few  strong  growths  along  the  trellis  where  they  will  have 
full  exposure  to  the  light,  and  maintain  a brisk  growing  temperature  for  the 
present.  Apply  sulphur  immediately  the  first  traces  of  mildew  are  perceptible, 
for  if  allowed  to  spread  serious  results  will  ensue. 

Pinery.— A temperature  of  80  deg.  or  85  deg.  must  be  maintained  in  the 
house  in  which  the  swelling  and  ripening  of  the  fruit  is  in  progress. 
Successional  stock  must,  however,  have  the  temperature  lowered  five  degrees, 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  foliage  being  drawn.  A proportionate  decrease 
must  also  be  made  in  the  bottom-heat.  These  remarks  will  apply  with  equal 
force  to  the  suckers,  for,  like  the  succession  plants,  they  make  a poor  growth 
the  following  season  if  kept  in  a high  temperature  during  the  winter.  Keeping 
the  young  stock  in  full  growth  the  whole  of  the  winter  is  one  of  the  principal 
stumbling-blocks  of  the  young  pine-grower. 

Vines  must  have  their  wood  ripened  now,  if  it  is  not  so  already,  or  all 
sorts  of  evils  will  befall  them.  Cut  off  the  ends  of  any  shoots  that  are  green, 
and  any  that  continue  to  grow  too  luxuriantly  may  be  checked  by  keeping  the 
roots  as  dry  as  possible.  All  superfluous  shoots  to  bo  romoved  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  the  vines  in  the  early  house  to  bo  pruned  at  once,  and  the  border 
covered  to  keep  it  dry  and  warm  ; wooden  shuttors  are  sometimes  used,  but 
we  prefer  straw  hurdles. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE  GROUNDS. 

Auriculas  to  be  housed  for  the  winter  and  watered  vory  sparingly.  Look 
over  the  stock  in  removing  thorn  to  Hie  frames  ; soo  if  slugs  aro  hidden  in 
ho  hole  next  tho  crooks  ; and  if  the  surfaoo  of  tlio  soil  in  the  pots  has  moss  or 
liverworts  growing  on  it  you  may  bo  suro  thero  is  something  tho  matter  with 
tho  drainage,  which  soo  to  at  01100.  If  aphides  aro  in  tho  lioarts  of  tho  plants 
shako  a littlo  dry  silver  sand  over  thorn,  then  take  eaoh  plant  separately  and 
blow  tho  sand  out  with  somo  foroe. 

Bulbs  to  bo  potted  in  sucoonsional  batohos,  so  as  to  prolong  tho  blooming 
season.  Pot  tho  early-blooming  Gladioli,  Sparaxis,  Ixias,  Narcissus  litilboon- 
dimn,  Jonquils,  and  Tritonia  aurea  in  a mixture  of  peat,  loaf-mould,  and 
turfy  yellow  loam,  equal  parts. 
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Carnations  not  yet  pottoil  or  planted  must  bo  disposed  of  without  any 
more  delay,  as  it  is  of  groat  importunoo  to  have  thorn  well  established  boforo 
winter.  When  potted  shut  them  up  oloso  for  n week  to  promote  the  formation 
of  new  roots. 

Chrysanthemums  require  plonty  of  water,  aud  twice  a week  liquid  manure, 
but  not  a drop  of  the  latcer  to  touch  the  leaves.  Seo  to  any  tying  that  has 
been  neglected,  l’ot  up  at  once  thoso  grown  in  tho  open  ground  for  tho  pur- 
pose, or  if  to  be  moved  to  make  beds  and  ribbons  dear  the  ground,  dig  it  over, 
and  plant  them  at  once  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  bloom.  Plants  potted 
up  from  tho  open  ground  to  bo  kept  shaded,  and  frequently  sprinkled  till  they 
recover.  Of  oourse  they  must  be  lifted  with  good  balls,  and  be  potted  firm, 
with  plenty  of  drainage. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  FRAME  GROUND. 

Artichokes  to  be  cut  down  as  soon  as  the  heads  are  gathered. 

Cabbage. — Plant  out  at  evory  opportunity ; there  is  plenty  of  ground  now, 
and  thero  is  good  time  for  tho  plants  to  grow. 

Celery  will  be  growing  freely  now,  and  when  a good  growth  has  been 
made  begin  to  earth  up,  but  not  before.  Generally  speaking,  all  celery  not 
yet  earthed  should  be  commenced,  as  that  begun  now  will  not  be  fit  for  use 
much  before  November.  But  in  the  case  of  that  planted  out  very  late  another 
week  or  two  may  be  allowed  for  growth,  as  there  is  not  much  growth  after  the 
earthing  process  begins. 

Capsicums  and  Tomatoes  that  ripen  tardily  may  be  cut  with  a portion  of 
stem  attached,  and  hung  up  in  any  warm  light  plaoe.  A lean-to  greenhouse 
is  about  the  best  place,  but  a kitchen  window  will  answer  ; or  if  laid  on  tiles 
in  a frame  facing  the  sun,  with  the  lights  on,  they  will  soon  ripen. 

Cardoons  have  now  done  growing,  and  it  is  time  to  blanch  them  for  use. 
Those  that  have  flower-heads  upon  them  are  no  use ; pull  them  out.  Before 
earthing  tie  them  loosely,  so  as  to  keep  the  leaves  and  stems  together,  and  pre- 
vent the  soil  going  to  the  hearts ; then  bank  them  up  high  and  firm. 

Carrots  will  not  grow  much  more  now,  and  may  as  well  come  up.  Store 
in  dry  sand  in  a dry  and  cool  place. 

Cauliflowers  of  the  last  sowing  to  be  pricked  out  under  hand-glasses,  and 
a few  to  be  potted  in  60-sized  pots  to  push  on  for  extra  early  supply,  as  they 
can  be  planted  out  early  in  spring  on  a warm  well-manured  border,  and  have 
the  shelter  of  old  lights,  or  inverted  pots  or  thatched  hurdles,  in  case  of  late 
morning  frosts. 

Onions  must  be  housed,  and  if  not  dead  ripe  spread  them  in  a dry,  sunny 
place,  or  put  them  in  an  oven  after  the  bread  is  drawn,  and  let  them  have  a 
gentle  baking.  If  well  dried  at  once  they  will  keep  well,  but  if  stored  soft 
some  will  rot  and  some  will  grow,  and  all  will  very  soon  be  worthless. 

Turnips  must  be  thinned  in  good  time,  and  the  rows  heed  between.  Where 
broadcast  the  hoe  must  do  the  thinning,  weeding,  and  loosing  of  the  soil  ; but 
when  in  drills  it  is  best  to  thin  them  by  hand,  as  the  hoe  always  leaves  two 
or  three  close  together  fighting  for  a place,  which  is  an  evil. 

Vegetables  in  Season  include  aubergines,  kidney  beans,  runner  beans, 
beet,  cabbage,  cauliflowers,  carrots,  coleworts,  cucumbers,  endive,  lettuce, 
marrows,  onions,  spinach,  tomatoes,  and  turnips. 
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THE  CRUST  OF  THE  EARTH. 

AS  ILLUSTRATED  IN  THE  GEOLOGICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  ATLANTIC  OCEAN. 

By  tlie  President,  Sir  William  Dawson. 

( Concluded  from  page  539.) 

If  we  now  inquire  as  to  the  cause  of  the  Atlantic  depression  we  must  go  back 
to  a time  when  the  areas  occupied  by  the  Atlantic  and  its  bounding  coasts 
were  parts  of  a shoreless  sea  in  which  the  earliest  gneisses  or  stratified  granites 
of  the  Laurentian  age  were  being  laid  down  in  vastly  extended  beds.  These 
ancient  crystalline  rocks  have  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion  and  con- 
troversy, and  as  they  constitute  the  lowest  and  probably  the  firmest  part  of 
the  Atlantic  sea-bed,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  as  to  their  origin  and  history. 
Dr.  Bonney,  the  late  president  of  the  Geological  Society,  in  his  anniversary 
address,  and  Dr.  Sterry  Hunt,  in  an  elaborate  paper  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada,  have  ably  summed  up  the  hypotheses  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  oldest  Laurentian  beds.  At  the  basis  of  these  hypotheses  lies  the 
admission  that  the  immensely  thick  beds  of  orthoclase  gneiss,  which  are  the 
oldest  stratified  rocks  known  to  us,  are  substantially  the  same  in  composition 
with  the  upper  or  sileceous  magma  or  layer  of  the  under  crust.  They  are,  in 
short,  its  materials  either  in  their  primitive  condition  or  merely  rearranged. 
One  theory  considers  them  as  original  products  of  cooling,  owing  the  lamina- 
tion merely  to  the  successive  stages  of  the  process.  Another  view  refers  them 
to  the  waste  and  rearrangement  of  the  materials  of  a previously  massive 
granite.  Still  another  holds  that  all  our  granites  really  arise  from  the  fusion 
of  old  gneisses  of  originally  aqueous  origin  ; while  a fourth  refers  the  gneisses 
themselves  to  molecular  changes  effected  in  granite  by  pressure.  It  will  be 
observed,  in  regard  to  these  theories,  that  none  of  them  supposes  that  the 
old  gneiss  is  an  ordinary  sediment,  but  that  all  regard  it  as  formed  in  excep- 
tional circumstances,  these  circumstances  being  the  absence  of  land  and  of 
sub-aerial  decay  of  rock,  and  the  presence  wholly  or  principally  of  the  material 
of  the  upper  surface  of  the  recently  hardened  crust.  This  being  granted,  the 
question  arises.  Ought  we  not  to  combine  these  several  theories  and  to  believe 
that  the  cooling  crust  has  hardened  in  successive  layers  from  without  inward  ; 
that  at  the  same  time  fissures  were  locally  discharging  igneous  matter  to  the 
surface ; that  matter  held  in  suspension  in  the  ocean  and  matter  held  in 
solution  by  heated  waters  rising  from  beneath  the  outer  crust  were  mingling 
their  materials  in  the  deposits  of  the  primitive  ocean?  It  would  seem  that 
the  combination  of  all  these  agencies  may  safely  be  invoked  as  causes  of  the 
pre- Atlantic  deposits. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  the  floor  of  old  ocean  covered  with  a flat 
pavement  of  gneiss,  or  of  that  material  which  is  now  gneiss,  the  next 
question  is  how  and  when  did  this  original  bed  become  converted  into 
sea  and  land  ? Here  we  have  some  things  certain,  others  most  debata- 
ble. That  the  cooling  mass,  especially  if  it  were  sending  out  volumes 
of  softened  rocky  material,  either  in  the  exoplutonic  or  in  the  crenitie  way, 
and  piling  this  on  the  surface,  must  soon  become  too  small  for  its 
shell  is  apparent ; but  when  and  where  would  the  collapse,  crushing,  and 
wrinkling  inevitable  from  this  cause  begin  ? Where  did  they  begin  is 


indicated  by  tho  lines  of  lnountain-chains  which  traverro  the  Laurentian 
districts  ; but  tho  reason  why  is  less  apparent.  Tho  more  or  less  unequal 
cooling,  hardening,  and  conductive  power  of  the  outer  crust  we  may  readily 
assume.  The  driftage  unequally  of  water-borne  detritus  to  the  south-west  by 
the  bottom  currents  of  tho  sea  is  another  cause,  and,  as  we  shall  soon  see, 
most  effective.  Still  another  is  the  groat  cooling  and  hardening  of  the  crust 
in  the  polar  rogions,  and  tho  tendonoy  to  collapse  of  tho  equatorial  pro- 
tuberance from  the  slackening  of  the  earth’s  rotation.  Besides  these  the 
intornal  tides  of  the  earth’s  substance  at  the  times  of  solstice  would  exert  an 
oblique  pulling  force  on  the  crust,  which  might  tend  to  crack  it  along 
diagonal  lines.  From  whichever  of  these  causes  or  the  combination  of  the 
whole,  we  know  that  within  the  Laurentian  time  folded  portions  of  the  earth’s 
crust  began  to  rise  above  the  general  surface  in  broad  belts  running  from  north- 
east to  south-west,  and  from  north-west  to  south-east,  where  the  older 
mountains  of  Eastern  America  and  Western  Europe  now  stand,  and  that  the 
subsidence  of  the  oceanic  areas  allowed  by  this  crumbling  of  the  crust 
permitted  other  areas  on  both  sides  of  what  is  now  the  Atlantic  to  form  limited 
table-lands.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a process  repeated  again  and  again 
in  subsequent  times,  and  which  began  in  the  Middle  Laurentian,  when  for  tho 
first  time  we  find  beds  of  quartzite,  limestone,  and  iron  ore,  and  graphitic  beds, 
indicating  that  there  were  already  land  and  water,  and  that  the  sea,  and 
perhaps  the  land,  swarmed  with  animal  and  plant  life,  of  forms  unknown  to 
us.  for  the  most  part,  now.  Independently  of  the  questions  as  to  the  animal 
nature  of  Eozoon,  I hold  that  we  know,  as  certainly  as  we  can  know  anything 
inferentially,  the  existence  of  these  primitive  forms  of  life. 

If  I were  to  conjecture  what  were  the  early  forms  of  plant  and  animal  life, 
I would  suppose  that  just  as  in  the  Palreozic  the  acrogens  culminated  in 
gigantic  and  complex  forest  trees,  so  in  the  Laurentian  the  algae,  the  lichens, 
and  the  mosses  grew  to  dimensions  and  assumed  complexity  of  structure 
unexampled  in  later  times,  and  that  in  the  sea  the  humbler  forms  of  Protozoa 
and  Hydiozoa  were  the  dominant  types,  but  in  gigantic  and  complex  forms. 
The  land  of  this  period  was  probably  limited,  for  the  most  part,  to  high  lati- 
tudes, and  its  aspect,  though  more  rugged  and  abrupt,  and  of  greater  eleva- 
tion, must  have  been  of  that  character  which  we  still  see  in  the  Laurentian 
hills.  The  distribution  of  this  ancient  land  is  indicated  by  the  long  lines  of  old 
Laurentian  rock  extending  from  the  Labrador  coast  and  the  north  shore  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  along  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Appalachians  in  America, 
and  the  like  rocks  of  the  Hebrides,  the  Western  Highlands,  and  the  Scandina- 
vian mountains.  A small  but  interesting  remnant  is  that  in  the  Malvern  hills, 
so  well  described  by  Holl.  It  will  be  well  to  note  here  and  to  fix  on  our 
minds  that  these  ancient  ridges  of  Eastern  America  and  Western  Europe  have 
been  greatly  denuded  and  wasted  since  Laurentian  times,  and  it  is  along  their 
eastern  sides  that  the  greatest  sedimentary  accumulations  have  been  deposited. 
From  this  time  dates  the  introduction  of  that  dominance  of  existing  causes 
which  forms  the  basis  of  uniformitarianism  in  geology,  and  which  had  to  go  on 
with  various  and  great  modifications  of  detail  through  the  successive  stages  of 
the  geological  history  till  the  land  and  water  of  the  northern  hemisphere  at- 
tained to  their  present  complex  structure. 

So  soon  as  we  have  a circumpolar  belt  or  patches  of  Eozoic  land  and  ridges 
running  southward  from  it,  we  enter  on  new  and  more  complicated  methods 
of  growth  of  the  continents  and  seas.  Here  we  are  indebted  to  Le  Conte  for 
clearly  pointing  out  that  our  original  Eozoic  tracts  of  continent  were  in  the 
earliest  times  areas  of  deposition,  and  that  the  first  elevations  of  land  out  of 
the  primeval  ocean  must  have  differed  in  important  points  from  all  that  have 
succeeded  them  ; but  they  were  equally  amenable  to  the  ordinary  laws  of 
denudation.  Portions  of  these  oldest  crystalline  rocks,  raised  out  of  the  pro- 
tecting water,  were  now  eroded  by  atmospheric  agents,  and  especially  by  the 
carbonic  acid  then  existing  in  the  atmosphere,  perhaps  more  abundantly  than 
at  present,  under  whose  influence  the  hardest  of  the  gneissic  rocks  gradually 
decay.  The  Arctic  lands  were  subjected,  in  addition,  to  the  powerful 
mechanical  force  of  frost  and  thaw.  Thus  every  shower  of  rain  and  every 
swollen  stream  would  carry  into  the  sea  the  products  of  the  waste  of  land, 
sorting  them  into  fine  clays  and  coarser  sands  ; and  the  cold  currents  which 
cling  to  the  ocean  bottom,  now  determined  in  their  courses,  not  merely  by  the 
earth’s  rotation,  but  also  by  the  lines  of  folding  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
would  carry  south-westward,  and  there  pile  up  in  marginal  banks  of  great 
thickness,  the  debris  produced  from  the  rapid  waste  of  the  land  already  exist- 
ing in  the  Arctic  regions.  The  Atlantic,  opening  widely  to  the  north,  and 
having  large  rivers  pouring  into  it,  was  especially  the  ocean  characterized,  as 
time  advanced,  by  the  prevalence  of  these  phenomena.  Thus  throughout  the 
geological  history  it  happened  that,  while  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  has 
received  merely  organic  deposits  of  shells  of  Foraminifera  and  similar  organ- 
isms, aud  this  probably  only  to  a small  amount,  its  margins  have  had  piled 
upon  them  beds  of  detritus  of  immense  thickness.  Professor  Hall,  of  Albany, 
was  the  first  geologist  who  pointed  out  the  vast  cosmic  importance  of  these 
deposits,  and  that  the  mountains  of  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  owe  their 
origin  to  these  great  lines  of  deposition,  along  with  the  fact,  afterwards  more 
fully  insisted  on  by  Rogers,  that  the  portions  of  the  crust  which  received  these 
masses  of  the  debris  became  thereby  weighted  down  and  softened,  and  were 
more  liable  than  other  parts  to  lateral  crushing.  Thus  in  the  later  Eozoic 
and  early  Palaeozoic  times  which  succeeded  the  first  foldings  of  the  oldest 
Laurentian,  great  ridges  were  thrown  up,  along  the  edges  of  which  were  beds 
of  limestone,  and  on  their  summits  and  sides  thick  masses  of  ejected  igneous 
rocks.  In  the  bed  of  the  central  Atlantic  there  are  no  such  accummulations. 
It  must  have  been  a flat,  or  slightly  ridged,  plate  of  the  ancient  gneiss,  hard 
and  resisting,  though  perhaps  with  a few  cracks,  through  which  igneous 
matter  welled  up,  as  in  Iceland  and  the  Azores  in  more  modern  times.  In  this 
condition  of  things  we  have  causes  tending  to  perpetuate  and  extend  the  dis- 
tinctions  of  ocean  and  continent,  mountain  and  plain,  already  begun  ; and  of 
these  we,  m iy  more  especially  note  the  continued  subsidence  of  the  areas  of 
greatest  amrine  deposition.  This  has  long  attracted  attention,  and  affords 
very  convincing  evidence  of  the  connection  of  sedimentary  deposit  as  a cause 
with  the  subsidence  of  the  crust.  We  are  indebted  to  a French  physicist, 
M.  Faye,  for  an  important  suggestion  on  this  subject.  It  is  that  the 
sediment  accumulated  along  the  shores  of  the  ocean  presented  an  obstacle 
to  radiation,  and  consequently  to  cooling  of  the  crust,  while  the  ocean 
floor,  unprotected  and  unweighted,  and  constantly  bathed  with  currents 
of  cold  water,  having  great  power  of  convection  of  heat,  would  be  more 
rapidly  cooled,  and  so  would  become  thicker  and  stronger.  This 
suggestion  is  complementary  to  the  theory  of  Professor  Hall,  that  the  areas  of 
greatest  deposit  on  the  margins  of  the  ocean  are  necessarily  those  of  greatest 
folding"  and  consequent  elevation.  We  have  thus  a hard,  thick,  resisting 
ocean  bottom  which,  as  it  settles  down  toward  the  interior,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  gravity,  squeezes  up wp  rd  and  folds  and  plicates  all  the  soft  sediments 
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deposited  on  its  edges.  The  Atlantio  area  is  almost  an  unbroken  cake  of  this 
kind. 

If  wo  now  turn  to  tho  life  history  of  the  Atlantic,  we  are  met  at  the  thres- 
hold with  the  question  of  climate,  not  as  a thing  fixed  and  immutable,  but  an 
changing  from  age  to  age  in  harmony  with  geographical  mutations,  and  pro- 
ducing long  cosmic  summers  and  winters  of  alternate  warmth  and  refrigeration. 
We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  close  connection  of  the  Atlantic  and  Arctic 
Oceans  is  one  factor  in  those  remarkable  vicissitudes  of  climate  experienced  by 
the  former,  and  in  whioh  the  Pacific  area  has  also  shared  in  connection  with 
the  Antartic  Sea.  No  geological  facts  are  indeed  at  first  sight  more  strange 
and  inexplicable  than  the  changes  of  climate  in  the  Atlantic  area,  even  in  com- 
paratively modern  periods.  We  know  that  in  the  early  Tertiary  perpetual 
summer  reigned  as  far  north  as  the  middle  of  Greenland,  and  that  in  the 
Pleistocene  the  Arctic  cold  advanced  until  an  almost  perennial  winter  prevailed 
half  way  to  the  equator.  It  is  no  wonder  that  nearly  every  cause  available  in 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  has  been  invoked  to  account  for  these  astounding 
facts.  It  will,  I hope,  meet  with  approval  of  your  veteran  glaciologist,  Dr. 
Crosskey,  if  neglecting  most  of  these  theoretical  views,  I venture  to  invite 
your  attention  in  connection  with  this  question  chiefly  to  the  old  Lyellian 
doctrine  of  the  modification  of  climate  by  geographical  changes.  Let  us,  at 
least,  consider  how  much  these  are  able  to  account  for.  The  ocean  is  a great 
equalizer  of  extremes  of  temperature.  It  does  this  by  its  great  capacity  for 
heat  and  by  its  cooling  and  heating  power  when  passing  from  the  solid  into 
the  liquid  and  gaseous  states,  and  the  reverse.  It  also  acts  by  its  mobility,  its 
currents  serving  to  convey  heat  to  great  distances  or  to  cool  the  air  by  the 
movement  of  cold  icy  waters.  The  land,  on  the  other  hand,  cools  or  warms 
rapidly,  and  can  transmit  its  influence  to  a distance  only  by  the  winds,  and 
the  influence  so  transmitted  is  rather  in  the  nature  of  a disturbing  than  of  an 
equalizing  cause.  It  follows  that  any  change  in  the  distribution  of  land  and 
water  must  affect  climate,  more  especially  if  it  changes  the  character  or  course 
of  the  ocean  currents. 

At  the  present  time  the  North  Atlantic  presents  some  very  peculiar  and, 
in  some  respects,  exceptional  features,  which  are  most  instructive  with 
reference  to  its  past  history.  The  great  internal  plateau  of  the  American 
continent  is  now  dry  land  ; the  passage  across  Central  America  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  is  blooked  ; the  Atlantic  opens  very  widely  to  the  north  ; 
the  high  mass  of  Greenland  towers  in  its  northern  part.  The  effects  are  that 
the  great  equatorial  current  running  across  from  Africa  and  embayed  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  is  thrown  northward  and  eastward  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  acting 
as  a hot- water  apparatus  to  heat  up  to  an  exceptional  degree  the  western 
coast  of  Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cold  Arctic  current  from  the 
polar  seas  is  thrown  to  the  westward,  and  runs  down  from  Greenland 
past  the  American  shore.  The  pilot  chart  for  June  of  this  year 
shows  vast  fields  of  drift  ice  on  the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  far 
south  as  the  latitude  of  40  deg.  So  far,  therefore,  the  glacial  age  in  that 
part  of  the  Atlantic  still  extends  ; this  at  a time  when,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  ocean,  the  culture  of  cereals  reaches  in  Norway  beyond  the  Arctic  circle. 
Let  us  inquire  into  some  of  the  details  of  these  phenomena.  The  warm  water 
thrown  into  the  North  Atlantio  not  only  increases  the  temperature  of  its  whole 
waters,  but  gives  an  exceptionally  mild  climate  to  Western  Europe.  Still 
the  countervailing  influence  of  the  Arctic  currents  and  the  Greenland  ice  is 
sufficient  to  permit  icebergs  which  creep  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Strait  of 
Belle  Isle,  in  the  latitude  of  the  south  of  England,  to  remain  unmelted  till 
the  snows  of  a succeeding  winter  fall  upon  them.  Now  let  us  suppose  that  a 
subsidence  of  land  in  tropical  America  were  to  allow  the  equatorial  current  to 
pass  through  into  the  Pacific.  The  effect  would  at  once  be  to  reduce  the 
temperature  of  Norway  and  Britain  to  that  of  Greenland  and  Labrador  at 
present,  while  the  latter  countries  would  themselves  become  colder.  The 
northern  ice,  drifting  down  into  the  Atlantic,  would  not,  as  now,  be  melted 
rapidly  by  the  warm  water  which  it  meets  in  the  Gulf  Stream.  Much  larger 
quantities  of  it  would  remain  undissolved  in  summer,  and  thus  an  accumu- 
lation of  permanent  ice  would  take  place,  along  the  American  coast  at  first, 
bnt  probably  at  length  at  even  on  the  European  side.  This  would  still 
further  chill  the  atmosphere,  glaciers  would  be  established  on  all  the  moun- 
tains of  temperate  Europe  and  America,  the  summer  would  be  kept  cold  by 
melting  ice  and  snow,  and  at  length  all  Eastern  America  and  Europe  might 
become  uninhabitable,  except  by  arctic  animals  and  plants,  as  far  south  as, 
perhaps,  40  deg.  of  north  latitude.  This  would  be  simply  a return  of  the 
Glacial  age. 

Imagine  the  whole  interior  plain  of  North  America  submerged,  so  that  the 
Continent  is  reduced  to  two  strips  on  the  east  and  west,  connected  by  a belt 
of  Laurentian  land  on  the  north.  In  the  great  Mediterranean  sea  thus  pro- 
duced, the  tepid  water  of  the  equatorial  current  circulated,  and  it  swarmed 
with  corals,  of  which  we  know  no  less  than  150  specieB,  and  with  other  forms 
of  life  appropriate  to  warm  seas.  On  the  islands  and  coasts  of  this  sea  was 
introduced  the  Erian  flora,  appearing  first  in  the  north,  and  with  that  vitality 
and  colonising  power  of  which,  as  Hooker  has  well  shown,  the  Scandinavian 
flora  is  the  best  modern  type,  spreading  itself  to  the  south.  A very  similar 
distribution  of  land  and  water  in  the  Cretaceous  age  gave  a warm  and  equable 
climate  in  those  portions  of  North  America  not  submerged,  and  coincided  with 
the  appearance  of  the  multitude  of  broad-leaved  trees  of  modern  types  intro- 
duced in  the  early  and  middle  Cretaceous,  and  which  prepared  the  way  for  the 
mammalian  life  of  the  Eocene.  We  may  take  a still  later  instance  from  the 
sejond  continental  period  of  the  later  Pleistocene  or  early  modern,  when  there 
would  seem  to  have  been  a partial  or  entire  closure  of  the  North  Atlantic 
against  the  Arctic  ice,  and  wide  extensions  seaward  of  the  European  and 
American  land,  with  possibly  considerable  tracts  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
equator,  while  the  Mediteranean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  were  deep  inland 
lakes.  The  effect  of  such  conditions  on  the  climates  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere must  have  been  prodigious,  and  their  investigation  is  rendered  all  the 
more  interesting  because  it  would  seem  that  this  continental  period  of  the  post- 
Glacial  age  was  that  in  which  man  made  his  first  acquaintance  with  tho 
coasts  of  the  Atlantic,  and,  possibly,  made  his  way  across  its  waters.  Wo 
have  in  America  ancient  periods  of  cold  as  well  aB  of  warmth. 

The  glacial  periods  of  our  old  continent  occurred  in  times  when  the  surface 
of  the  submerged  land  was  opened  up  to  the  northern  currents,  drifting  over 
it  mud  and  sand  and  stones,  and  rendering  nugatory,  in  so  far  nt  least  as  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  was  concerned,  tho  effects  of  tho  superficial  warm  streams. 
Some  of  theso  beds  are  also  peculiar  to  the  eastern  margin  of  tho  continent, 
and  indicate  Ice-drift  along  the  Atlantio  coast  in  tho  same  manner  as  at 
present,  while  conditions  of  greater  warmth  existed  in  tho  interior.  Even 
in  tho  more  recent  Glacial  age,  while  the  mountains  were  covered  with  snow, 
and  tho  lowlands  submerged  under  a sea  laden  with  ice,  there  woro  interior 
tracts  in  somewhat  high  latitudes  of  America  in  which  hardy  forest  trees  and 


herbaceous  plants  flourished  abundantly ; and  these  were  by  no  means 
exceptional  “interglacial”  periods.  Thus  we  can  show,  that  while  from  the 
remote  Huronian  period  to  the  Tertiary,  the  American  land  occupied  tho 
same  position  as  at  present,  and  while  its  changes  were  merely  changes  of 
relative  level  as  compared  with  the  sea,  these  have  so  influenoed  tho  ocean 
currents  as  to  cause  great  vicissitudes  of  climate. 

Without  entering  on  any  detailed;discus8ion  of  that  last  and  greatest  Glacial 
period  which  is  best  known  to  us,  and  is  more  immediately  connected  with 
the  early  history  of  man  and  the  modern  animals,  it  may  be  proper  to  make  a 
few  general  statements  bearing  on  the  relative  importance  of  sea  borne  and 
land  ice  in  producing  those  phenomena  attributable  to  ice  action  in  this 
period.  In  considering  this  question  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  greater 
masses  of  floating  ice  are  produced  at  the  seaward  extremities  of  land  glaciers 
and  that  the  heavy  field-ice  of  the  Arctic  regions  is  not  so  much  a result  of 
the  direct  freezing  of  the  surface  of  the  sea  as  of  the  accumulation  of  snow 
precipitated  on  the  frozen  surface.  In  reasoning  on  the  extent  of  ice 
action,  and  especially  of  glaciers  in  the  Pleistocene  age,  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
this  fully  in  view.  Now  in  the  formation  of  glaciers  at  present — audit  would 
seem  also  in  any  conceivable  former  state  of  the  earth — it  is  necessary  that 
extensive  evaporation  should  conspire  with  great  condensation  of  water  in  the 
solid  form.  Such  conditions  exist  in  mountainous  regions  sufficiently  near  to 
the  sea,  as  in  Greenland,  Norway,  the  Alps,  and  the  Himalayas  ; but  they  do 
not  exist  in  low  arctic  lands  like  Siberia  or  Grinnel-land,  nor  in  inland 
mountains.  It  follows  that  land  glaciation  has  narrow  limits,  and  that  we 
cannot  assume  the  possibility  of  great  confluent  or  continental  glaciers 
covering  the  interior  of  wide  tracts  of  land.  No  imaginable  increase  of  cold 
could  render  this  possible,  inasmuch  as  there  could  not  be  a sufficient  influx 
of  vapour  to  produce  the  necessary  condensation  ; and  the  greater  the  cold, 
the  less  would  be  the  evaporation.  On  the  other  hand  any  increase  of  heat 
would  be  felt  more  rapidly  in  the  thawing  and  evaporation  of  land  ice  and 
snow  than  on  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Applying  these  very  simple  geo- 
graphical truths  to  the  North  Atlantic  Continents,  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
that  no  amount  of  refrigeration  could  produce  a Continental  glacier,  because 
there  could  not  be  sufficent  evaporation  and  precipitation  to  afford  the 
necessary  snow  in  the  interior.  The  case  of  Greenland  is  often  referred  to, 
but  this  is  the  case  of  a high  of  mass  cold  land  with  sea,  mostly  open,  on 
both  sides  of  it,  giving,  therefore,  the  conditions  most  favourable  to  pre- 
cipitation of  snow.  If  Greenland  were  less  elevated,  or  if  there  were  dry 
plains  around  it,  the  case  would  be  quite  different,  as  Nares  has  well  shown  by 
his  observations  on  the  summer  verdure  of  Grinnel-land,  which,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  North  Greenland,  presents  very  different  conditions  as 
to  glaciation  and  climate.  If  the  plains  were  submerged  and  the  Arctic 
currents  allowed  free  access  to  the  interior  of  the  continent  of  America,  it  is 
conceivable  that  the  mountainous  region  remaining  out  of  water  would  be 
covered  with  snow  and  ice,  and  there  is  the  best  evidence  that  this  actually 
occurred  in  the  Glacial  period ; but  with  the  plains  out  of  water  this  would  be 
impossible.  "We  see  evidence  of  this  at  the  present  day  in  the  fact  that  in 
unusually  cold  winters  the  great  precipitation  of  snow  takes  place  south  of 
Canada,  leaving  the  north  comparatively  bare,  while  as  the  temperature  be- 
comes milder  the  area  of  snow  deposit  moves  farther  to  the  north.  Thus 
a greater  extension  of  the  Atlantic,  and  especially  of  its  cold  ice-laden  arctic 
currents,  becomes  the  most  potent  cause  of  a glacial  age. 

The  question  remains,  Has  the  Atlantic  achieved  its  destiny  and  finished 
its  course,  or  are  there  other  changes  in  store  for  it  in  the  future  ? The 
earth’s  crust  is  now  thicker  and  stronger  than  ever  before,  and  its  great 
ribs  of  crushed  and  folded  rock  are  more  firm  and  rigid  than  in  any  previous 
period.  The  stupendous  volcanic  phenomena  manifested  in  Mesozoic  and 
early  Tertiary  times  along  the  borders  of  the  Atlantic  have  apparently  died 
out.  These  facts  are  in  so  far  guarantees  of  permanence.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  known  that  movements  of  elevation  along  with  local  depression 
are  in  progress  in  the  Arctic  regions,  and  a great  weight  of  new  sediment  is 
being  deposited  along  the  borders  of  the  Atlantic,  especially  on  its  western 
side,  and  this  is  not  improbably  connected  with  the  earthquake  shocks  and 
slight  movements  of  depression  which  have  occurred  in  North  America.  It 
is  possible  that  these  slow  and  secular  movements  may  go  on  uninteruptedly 
until  considerable  changes  are  produced  ; but  it  is  quite  as  likely  that  they 
may  be  retarded  or  reversed.  It  is  possible,  on  the  other  hand,  that  after  the 
long  period  of  quiescence  which  has  elapsed  there  may  may  be  a new 
settlement  of  the  ocean  bed,  accompanied  with  foldings  of  the  crust, 
especially  on  the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  possibly  with  renewed 
volcanic  activity  on  its  eastern  margin.  In  either  case  a long  time  relatively 
to  our  limited  human  chronology  may  intervene  before  the  occurrence  of  any 
marked  change.  On  the  whole,  the  experience  of  the  past  would  lead  us  to 
expect  movements  and  eruptive  discharges  in  the  Pacific  rather  than  in  the 
Atlantic  area.  It  is,  therefore,  not  unlikely  that  the  Atlantic  may  remain 
undisturbed,  unless  secondarily  and  indirectly,  until  after  the  Pacific  area 
shall  have  attained  to  a greater  degree  of  quiescence  than  at  present.  But  this 
subject  is  one  too  much  involved  in  uncertainty  to  warrant  us  in  following  it 
further.  In  the  meantime  the  Atlantic  is  to  us  a practically  permanent  ocean, 
varying  only  in  its  tides,  its  currents,  and  its  winds,  which  science  has 
already  reduced  to  definite  laws,  so  that  we  can  use  if  we  cannot  regulate 
them.  It  is  ours  to  take  advantage  of  this  precious  time  of  quietude,  and 
to  extend  the  blessings  of  science  and  of  our  Christian  civilization  from 
shore  to  shore  until  there  shall  be  no  more  sea,  not  in  the  sense  of  that 
final  drying  up  of  old  ocean  to  which  somo  physicists  look  forward,  but  in  the 
higher  senso  of  its  ceasing  to  be  the  emblem  of  unrest  and  disturbance  and  the 
cause  of  isolation. 


Tiie  Botanic  Garden  that  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a myth — the 
phrase  being  “if  there  bo  such  a place” — is  the  subject  of  an  interest- 
ing paper  in  Gardeners’  Chronicle,  September  11.  It  was  originally 
known  as  tho  Physic  Garden  of  the  Apothecaries’  Company,  and  dates 
from  about  1641.  It  is  now  known  as  the  Botanic  Garden,  Ckolsca, 
and  it  is  also  known  as  being,  for  botanical  purposes,  a very  interest- 
ing place.  Tho  worthy  curator,  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  combines  botanist 
and  florist  more  completely  than  any  other  living  man,  and  wo  are 
most  happy  to  report  as  tho  result  of  a recent  visit  to  taste  the 
mulberries  there,  that  Mr.  Moore  is  pretty  well  thank  you.  In  one 

sense  ho  is  still  an  invalid,  because  he  cannot  roam  about  the  world, 

but  lie  roams  about  his  garden,  and  tho  collections  are  admirably  kept 
together. 


September  iS,  1886. 
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BICESTER  FLOWER  SHOW,  September  7. 

For  threo  or  four  years  paBt  the  Bioester  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Association  have  been  in  low  water  owing  to  a succession  of  wet  show  days, 
hut  on  the  above  date  the  weather  was  of  tho  most  agreeable  kind,  and  a very 
large  attendance  of  visitors  crowned  the  endeavour  with  success. 

The  exhibition  was  held  in  tho  epaoious  pleasure  grounds  of  Bioester 
Houso,  tho  palatial  residence  of  II.  Tubb,  Esq.,  who  also  entertained  the 
several  judges  and  committees  and  exhibitors  at  luncheon. 

Tho  productions  tilled  three  monster  tents,  in  addition  a host  of  cottagers’ 
vegetables  were  displayed  on  the  grass  in  the  open,  in  oompany  with  nearly 
eight  hundred  farmers’  roots,  which  had  been  entered  in  competition  for 
special  prizes  offered  by  Sutton  and  Sons,  Beading,  and  Webb  and  Sons,  Stour- 
bridge. Swedes  and  turnips  were  remarkably  symmetrical,  long  red  and 
globe  mangels  scarcely  attaining  to  the  same  bulk.  One  fair-sized  tent  was 
devoted  to  eggs  and  butter,  and  a very  large  marquee  was  filled  with  furred 
and  feathered  subjects  ; the  show  of  horses  for  farming  or  hunting  purposes 
being  a most  attractive  feature. 

Plants. — Of  stove  and  greenhouse  there  were  a number  of  excellent 
specimens,  the  ends  of  the  central  stage  terminating  with  a circular  group  of 
one  hundred  plants  each,  the  first  prize  lot  comprising  palms,  pandanads, 
caladiums,  crotons,  ferns,  coleus,  olerodendrons,  geraniums,  plumbagos, 
dracamas,  the  whole  edged  with  adiantums,  lobelias,  and  the  pretty  Caladium 
argyrites.  The  premier  card  was  awarded  to  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  Middleton 
Park  (gardener  Mr.  B.  Hope);  the  second  prize  going  to  H.  Tubb,  Esq., 
Bicester  House,  for  an  arrangement  of  more  compact,  but  smaller  specimens, 
comprising  eucharis,  cannas,  fuchsias,  balsams,  ixoras,  liliums,  vincas,  and 
Auraoaria  excelsa ; the  outer  edging  being  formed  of  Tradescantia  zebrina. 
For  eight  specimens,  Earl  of  Jersey  was  again  placed  first  with  prime  large 
examples  of  Allamanda  Hendersoni,  Asparagus  plumosus,  Ixora  Fraseri 
(furnished  with  100  corymbs  of  salmon-orange  scarlet  blooms),  Alocasia 
metallica,  and  Crotons  Disraeli,  Queen  Victoria,  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
Variegatum.  Sir  T.  Peyton,  Bart.,  Swift’s  House,  Bioester,  was  placed  second 
for  Begonia  Chelsoni,  Alocasia  metallica,  Vincas  alba  and  rosea,  Clerodendron 
fallax,  Allamanda  Schotti,  and  Crotons  Undulatum  and  Johannis.  In  the 
class  for  four  plants  in  flower  the  last  named  exhibitors  changed  places,  Sir  T. 
Peyton,  leading  with  grandly  bloomed  specimens  of  Allamanda  Hendersoni, 
Plumbago  capensis,  Bougainvillea  glabra,  and  Statice  profusa  ; Earl  of  Jersey, 
seoond,  with  Allamanda  grandiflora,  A.  Hendersoni,  Plumbago  capensis, 
and  Ixora  Williamsi,  the  last  carrying  about  100  corymbs  of  bloom,  the  foliage 
being  somewhat  wanting  in  colour. 

Fine  Foliage  Plants  proved  a good  class  : Earl  of  Jersey,  first,  with  a 
grand  piece  of  Anthurinm  crystallanium,  and  Crotons  Johannis,  Majesticus, 
and  Weismanni  ; W.  M.  Foster-Melliar,  Esq.,  North  Aston  Hall,  second 
(gardener,  Mr.  C.  Pearce),  with  Crotons  Majesticum,  Johannis,  and  Interrup- 
tum ; and  Alocasia  metallica.  For  one  specimen  the  cards  went  to  the  exhibi- 
tors in  the  previous  class,  in  the  order  of  their  names,  for  large  towering 
examples  of  Latania  borbonica.  Exotic  ferns  were  specially  good,  all  the 
plants  being  full-sized  specimens  ; for  six,  the  premier  card  was  assigned  to 
W.  M.  Foster-Melliar,  Esq.,  for  Adiantum  Farley ense,  A.  amabilis,  A.  tenerum, 
Davallia  Mooreana,  Alsophila  excelsa,  and  A.  Nephrolepis ; Earl  of  Jersey 
second,  with  Gymnogramma  sulphurea,  G.  ochracea,  Adiantum  gracillimum, 
A.  cuneatum,  A.  Farleyense,  and  Alsophila  excelsa;  Sir  T.  Peyton,  Bart., 
third,  with  Blechnum  corcodavense,  Gymnogramma  chrysophila,  Alsophila 
excelsa,  Adiantum  formosum,  A.  cuneatum;  and  A.  Farleyense. 

Fuchsias  were  below  the  exhibition  standard,  the  best  four  being  put  up  by 
H.  Tubb,  Esq.,  who  had  Venus  de  Medici,  Blue  Beauty,  Rose  of  Castile,  and 
Dazzler  ; Sir  T.  Peyton,  second,  with  Tower  of  London,  Warrior  Queen,  Rose 
of  Castile,  and  Lord  Beaconsfield.  Single  and  double  flowering  zonals  made 
a show  of  colour,  but  they  were  not  effective,  owing  to  the  trusses  of  bloom 
needing  a little  assistance  in  tying  out.  For  six  single  Zonals  the  cards  went 
to  Rev.  C.  D.  B.  Marsham,  Caversfield,  and  H.  Tubb,  Esq.  ; for  doubles  the 
same  exhibited  in  reverse  order. 

Cut  Flowers. — In  this  section  there  were  many  stands  of  roses  poorly  set 
up,  but  asters,  quilled  and  French,  as  at  the  other  shows,  were  truly  excellent. 
Dahlias,  though  not  an  extensive  display,  were  well-staged,  the  best  eighteen 
coming  from  Mr.  T.  Anstiss,  Brill,  who  had  a fine  level  lot  of  flowers  of  good 
colour  and  form,  in  the  following  varieties,  viz.,  Duke  of  Connaught;,  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield,  Henry  Walton,  John  Bennett,  James  Cocker,  Mrs.  Harris,  Hon. 
Mrs.  H.  P.  Wyndham,  Yellow  Boy,  Richard  Dean,  Vice-President,  Mrs. 
Langtry,  Seraph,  Prince  Bismarck,  Condor,  Ovid,  John  Forbes,  Mrs. Gladstone, 
and  Miss  Cannell ; Mr.  W.  Godwin,  Round  Hill,  Bicester,  second.  Mr. 
Anstiss  staged  as  an  “ extra”  a fine  lot  of  blooms  of  which  the  following  varie- 
ties were  noticeable,  viz.  : Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Lottie  Eckford,  Peacock, 
George  Barnes,  H.  W.  Ward,  General  Gordon,  and  Professor  Fawcett.  The 
great  feature  in  this  section  of  the  show,  was  a collection  of  bunches  of  flowers 
in  eighteen  varieties,  Earl  of  Jersey  heading  the  list,  with  magnolia  grandi- 
flora, Clerodendron  fallax,  Allamandas  nobilis  and  Hendersoni,  Lapagerias 
alba  and  rosea,  Bougainvillea  glabra,  Ixoras  coccinea,  superba  and  Williamsi, 
Lilium  auratum,  Eucharis  amazonica,  Dipladenia  Boliviensis,  Cypripedium 
insigne,  Rondeletia  speciosa  major,  Plumbago  capensis,  Dendrobium  formosum 
and  scarlet  Begonias,  the  whole  edged  with  rooted  sprays  of  adiantums,  and 
miniature  specimens  of  the  tiny  Caladium  argyrites  ; Earl  of  Effingham,  Tus- 
more  Park,  second.  Bouquets  were  most  beautiful ; Mr.  P.  J.  Perry,  Banbury, 
exhibited  funeral  wreaths,  bride’s,  and  other  bouquets,  and  lady’s  shoulder 
sprays  of  exquisite  style  and  arrangement.  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  exhibited 
a collection  of  blooms  representing  their  fine  strain  of  tuberous  begonias,  which 
were  much  noticed. 

. Fruit  was  a very  large  feature,  the  premier  awards  in  the  first  division 
going  to  grandly-finished  clusters  of  Madresfield  Court,  Black  Hamburgh, 
Buckland  Sweetwater,  and  Foster’s  Seedling  grapes;  Royal  George  peaches; 
and  Pine  Apple  Nectarines ; the  dishes  of  apricots,  plums,  and  other  fruits 
being'  very  superior. 

Vegetables  made  an  extraordinary  display ; such  carrots,  parsnips,  turnips, 
runner-beans,  celery,  &c.,  were  never  before  seen  at  this  north  Oxon  society’s 
shows,  there  being  no  less  than  eight  classes  for  collections  of  six  dishes  each 
and  baskets  of  vegetables. 

Potatoes  were,  as  a bulk,  large,  handsome,  and  clean ; the  awards  and 
varieties  being  as  follows : Subscribers  classes — white  kidney — first,  Mr.  C. 
Gunthorpe,  Buckingham,  and  second,  Rev.  T.  K.  Chittenden,  Kirtlington 
Vicarage,  with  Snowdrop  j coloured  kidney— tho  same  exhibitors  in  the  same 


order  wiili  Sutton’s  I’rizeUker ; while  rouod — fir.t,  Mr.  C.  Gunthorpe,  and 
second,  Mr.  A.  Clements,  Bioester,  with  Schoolmaster  ; and  coloured  round — 
first,  Rev,  T.  K.  Chittenden,  and  second,  Mr.  R.  H.  Liddington,  Bicester.  In 
these  classes  there  were  handVpme  dishes  of  Blanchard,  .Snowflake,  and  Royal 
Norfolk  Russet,  unplaced.  Cottagers’  classes — white  round — first,  Idaho; 
second,  Schoolmaster;  third,  Sutton’s  Seedling;  coloured  round— tint,  Vicar 
of  Laloham  ; second  and  third,  Reading  Russet ; white  kidney — first,  Inter- 
national ; second  and  third,  Snowdrop;  and  coloured  kidney — first  and  second, 
White  Elophant;  third,  Mr.  Bresee,  Tho  total  number  of  tubers  was  1,400. 
In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned,  there  was  a good  show  of  malting  barley. 
The  general  arrangements  were  under  the  direction  of  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr, 
Arnold  Cable,  St.  Edburg’s  Villa,  Bicester. 


WOODSTOCK  HORTICULTURAL  AND  ROOT  SHOW,  September  14. 

By  kind  permission  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the  twenty-ninth  annual 
exhibition  of  the  Horticultural  and  Agricultural  Association  of  this  ancient 
borough  was  held  in  Blenheim  Park,  in  conjunction  with  a large  show  of  dogs, 
poultry,  and  other  live  stock.  The  weather  was  gloriously  warm  and  bright; 
and  a vast  concourse  of  visitors  to  the  Bhow  resulted,  one  special  inducement 
held  out  being  the  privilege  of  visiting  the  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds 
attached  to  Blenheim  Palace,  wherein  are  many  old  gnarled  oaks,  wide- 
spreading  beeches  and  cedars.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  exhibition  may 
be  formed  when  it  is  noted  that  six  or  seven  tents  were  needed  to  protect  the 
more  valuable  exhibits,  the  bulk  of  the  vegetables  being  ranged  under  the 
grateful  shade  of  the  beech  trees,  while  the  farmers’  roots  were  displayed  on 
the  grass.  Of  the  latter  there  were  some  1,650  specimens,  globe  mangels, 
swedes  and  turnips  being  specially  good,  the  turnips  always  coming  out  well 
in  this  part  of  Oxon  in  September.  The  schedule  represented  nearly  200 
classes,  one-fourth  being  allotted  to  “ specials.”  The  entries  were  large  all 
round,  the  task  of  awarding  the  prizes  not  being'completed  till  the  afternoon 
had  advanced,  and  the  visitors  were  thick  upon  the  ground. 

As  the  horticultural  exhibition  was  largely  augmented  by  contributions 
sent  as  “ extras,”  it  will  perhaps  interest  a few  by  recording  the  exhibits 
sent  by  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  which  entirely  occupied  one 
large  marquee  specially  reserved.  These  included  about  200  specimen  palms, 
cycads,  yuccas,  agaves,  anthuriums,  eucharis,  ferns,  dracsenas,  &c.,  which 
formed  a central  group,  the  smaller  specimens  being  carried  round  the  sides  of 
the  tent.  At  each  end  were  long  tables  filled  with  groups  of  orchids  (120  speci. 
mens),  in  which  vandas,  cattleyas,  epidendrums,  oncidiums,  cypripediums.odon- 
toglossums,  maxillarias,  lycastes,  dendrobiums,  lselias,  miltonias,  scuticarias, 
sophronitis,  and  zygopetalums  predominated ; these  had  been  selected  from 
about  20,000  examples  now  under  the  cultivation  of  Mr.  Bethel,  the  duke’s 
head  gardener.  Very  showy  were  plants  of  Maxillaria  venusta  (50  flowers 
each),Oncidium  varicosum  Rogersi  (50  flowers),  Miltonia  Clowesi  (two  plants 
30  spikes  each),  Odontoglossum  odoratum  (35  flowers),  a nice  piece  of 
Scuticaria  Steeli,  its  large  creamy  flowers  densely  spotted  with  chocolate. 
Cypripedium  Lawrencianum  was  shown  in  good  style,  as  were  Cattleya 
Gaskelliana,  Zygopetalum  Gauteri,  Dendrobium  speciosum  (very  floriferous), 
Cattleya  maxima  (very  dwarf  habit),  Vanda  ccerulea,  Lycaste  Skinneri, 
Oncidium  Jonesianum,  Lselia  Xanthina,  Odontoglossum  grande,  and  two  fine 
examples  of  Nepenthes  Mastersiana,  well-furnished  with  pitchers.  There 
were  several  small  plants  of  Anthurium  Andreanum,  and  other  new  forms  of 
anthurium  were  represented  by  finely -developed  spathes. 

Mr.  W.  Hovell,  gardener  to  G.  H.  Morrell,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Holland,  Win- 
grove,  gardener  to  R.  N.  Byass,  Esq.,  Rousham  Park,  each  contributed  a large 
group  of  decorative  plants  as  “ extras.” 

In  the  competitive  classes,  the  best  group  of  six  plants  were  from  W.  M. 
Foster-Melliar,  Esq,,  North  Aston  Hall  (gardener  C.  Pearce),  the  varieties 
being  Crotons  majesticum  and  anguBtifolium,  Allamanda  Schotti,  Vincas  alba 
and  rosea  and  Alocasia  metallica;  Mr.  G.  Jacob,  Witney,  second,  with  a nice 
piece  of  Zygopetalum  Gauteri,  Pandanus  Veitchi,  Dracoena  Baptisti,  Alla- 
manda  Chelsoni,  Coleus  The  Queen,  and  Anassa  sativa  variegata  ; H.  L. 
Gaskell,  Esq.,  Kiddington  Hall  (gardener,  Mr.  Henpest),  third.  The  other 
plants  noticeable  were  thefuchsias  and  zonal  geraniums,  Mr.  E.  Thorne,  Kingston 
Road,  Oxford,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Bates,  Blenheim  Nursery,  Oxford,  dividing  the 
honours  with  good-sized,  well-bloomed  specimens ; Mr.  T.  G.  Fardon,  Wood- 
stock,  taking  third  honours  in  each  class.  Exotic  ferns  (in  sixes)  produced  a 
number  of  excellent  specimens  from  five  competitors  ; W.  M.  Foster-Melliar, 
Esq.,  first,  and  H.  L.  Gaskell  second  ; Mr.  Joseph  Bates  being  strong  in  the 
hardy  class  for  ferns. 

Cut  flowers  were  in  plenty,  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  aiding  the  display  with 
a number  of  boxes  of  his  matchless  dahlias  (show  and  fancies,  pompon,  and 
single  forms)  and  quilled  asters,  a “ first-class  cultural  certificate  and  vote  of 
thanks  ” being  accorded  to  these  extra  exhibits.  In  the  competitive  section 
there  were  any  number  of  good  dahlias,  asters,  zinnias,  and  verbenas  ; the 
roses  being  fair  for  the  advanced  season,  each  winning  box  containing  a fair 
percentage  of  tea-scented  varieties.  Mr.  G.  Prince’s  “special  prize  for 
amateurs  ” was  awarded  to  Mr.  E.  Thorne.  Quite  an  array  of  bouquets 
appeared  in  the  collections  of  twelve  each,  Mr.  J.  Bates  heading  the  list  with 
superb  arrangements  (he  also  exhibiting  a beautiful  bride’s  bouquet) ; Mr.  C. 
Jacob,  Barton,  Headington,  second)  ; Mr.  George  Jacob,  Witney,  third.  In 
this  particular  section  the  amateurs  were  well  to  the  front  with  tasteful 
arrangements. 

The  fruit  was  of  the  choicest,  the  gardener  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
staging  a fine  dessert  of  twelve  dishes,  including  two  clusters  of  Syrian  white 
grapes,  each  weighing  7|  lbs.,  two  of  Black  Alicante,  dishes  of  Bellegarde, 
Palmerston,  and  other  peaches,  with  plums  and  pears  in  variety,  and  two 
dozen  very  massive  examples  of  Ecklinville  Seedling  apple  ; G.  H.  Morrell, 
Esq.,  also  putting  up  dishes  of  Cape  gooseberries,  plums,  peaches,  currants, 
gooseberries,  two  fruits  of  Monstera  deliciosa,  Bon  Chretien  pears  (beautifully 
coloured),  and  handsome  weighty  clusters  of  Black  Hamburgh  and  Buckland 
Sweetwater  grapes  ; R.  V.  Byass,  Esq.,  also  staging  a dozen  dishes  of  premier 
quality,  some  Pine-apple  nectarines  being  grand  in  colour.  The  collections 
staged  in  competition  included  any  number  of  good  things,  grapes,  peaches, 
cherries,  and  figs  being  specially  noticeable  in  the  first  division.  W.  M. 
Foster-Melliar  first,  and  H.  L.  Gaskell  second.  The  display  of  grapes  was 
exceedingly  large,  H.  K.  Money,  Esq.,  Woodstock,  being  premier  in  the 
classes  for  white  and  black,  the  hardy  and  other  fruits  being  in  equal 
abundance. 

Vegetables  were  good  all  through  the  show,  some  grand  collections  being 
entered  for  the  seedsmen’s  special  prizes.  For  Sutton  and  Sons,  six  dishes, 
H.  L.  Gaskell  was  truly  grand  with  Sulham  Red  celery,  Rousham  Park  Hero 
onions,  Giant  leeks,  j Autumn  Giant  cauliflowers,  Jerusalem  artichokes,  and 
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tomatoes ; tho  second  card  going  to  Mr.  W.  Henley,  Banbury,  for  Beading 
Perfection  tomatoes  (the  finest  dozen  we  have  seen  this  season),  cauliflowers, 
Snowdrop  potatoes,  beet,  runner  beans,  &o.  ; Mr.  E.  Porter,  WeBton-on- 
Green,  Bicester,  a good  third.  For  Webb  and  Sons’  prizes  C.  A.  Hanley, 
Esq.,  the  Mount,  Oxford,  was  placed  first ; Mr.  Geo.  Kirtland,  Bletohington, 
second.  In  the  single  dishes  the  onions  were  truly  magnificent,  the  twelve 
bulbs  of  Mr.  Henpest,  Kiddington  Gardens,  being  handsome,  well-ripened 
specimens  of  the  Bousham  Park  Hero  variety,  eighteen  inches  in  circumference  ; 
Mr.  W.  Henley  second  with  the  Banbury  type,  fifteen  and  a-half  inches. 
Bunner  beans  are  always  a specialite  at  Woodstock,  the  champion  of  1885 
(Mr.  B.  J.  Johnson,  3,  Walton  Street,  Oxford)  again  taking  the  card  with 
three  dozen  pods  of  Neal’s  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  as  handsome  a dish  as  ever  passed 
the  notice  of  a judge,  each  bean  nine  inches  long,  five-eighths  wide,  perfection 
in  form,  and  of  good  colour,  he  beating  the  former  champion  of  twelve  years 
running  (Mr.  E.  B.  Piper,  161,  Walton  Street,  Oxford)  by  about  a couple  of 
points,  the  latter  taking  the  second  card.  Carrots,  parsnips,  celery,  tnrnips, 
peas,  &c.,  were  in  profusion  and  good. 

Special  notice  must  be  made  of  the  contributions  to  the  potato  classes. 
Of  these  the  tubers  numbered  1,100,  very  smooth,  and  of  good  size  through- 
out. In  the  first  division  Mr.  W.  Hanley  took  the  premier  award  in  the 
four  classes,  with  examples  (remarkable  for  clean,  handsome  forms  and  large 
size)  of  International  (white  kidney),  Mr.  Bresee  (red  kidney),  Bresee’s  Peer- 
less (white  round),  and  Beading  Busset  (coloured  round) — this  last  was, 
without  exception,  simply  a grand  dish ; Mr.  E.  Thorne  being  second  with 
Mr.  Bresee  and  Snowdrop  in  the  kidney  classes,  and  Schoolmaster  in  the 
white  rounds  ; Mr.  J.  Akers,  Stanton  Harcourt,  being  second  in  the  coloured 
rounds  with  a dish  which  had  secured  him  prizes  at  Oxford,  Witney,  and 
Ensham  shows.  In  the  cottagers’  division  some  fifty-seven  dishes  of  twelve 
tubers  each  were  staged,  the  awards  going  as  follows  : White  Round  : First  and 
third,  Schoolmaster ; second  to  Idaho.  Coloured  Round  : First,  Vicar  of 
Laleham  ; second,  Beading  Busset ; third,  Adirondack.  White  Kidney  : First, 
International;  second,  Magnum  Bonum  ; third,  Snowdrop;  and  Coloured 
Kidney  : First,  Mr.  Bresee  ; second  and  third,  White  Elephant.  Mr.  P.  J. 
Perry,  nurseryman,  Banbury,  put  up  meritorious  dishes  of  potatoes  named 
Prime  Minister,  Cole’s  Favourite,  Ellingtonia,  The  Dean,  and  Crimson  Beauty  ; 
Mr.  E.  Norton,  Sandford  St.  Martin,  near  Banbury,  staging  Sutton’s  Eclipse, 
Vick’s  Extra  Early,  Early  Sunbeam  (the  two  last  from  seed  obtained  direct 
from  America) ; and  Mr.  Geo.  Walton,  Yarnton,  putting  up  a fine  dish  of 
Boyal  Norfolk  Busset ; and  G.  S.  Bussell,  Esq.,  Woodstock,  very  handsome 
Magnum  Bonums. 

The  awards  in  the  horticultural  section  were  made  by  Mr.  C.  Hil),Eewley 
Nursery,  Oxford,  and  Mr.  Goubert,  Kilburn,  London. 


BOYAL  NORTHEEN  HOBTICULTUBAL  SOCIETY  OF  ABEEDEEN 

Autumn  Show. 

The  annual  autumn  exhibition  of  this  society  was  opened  in  the  Music  Hall 
Buildings,  Aberdeen,  on  Friday,  September  10,  and  continued  until  the 
evening  of  the  11th.  The  show  was  the  largest  the  society  has  yet  held,  the 
exhibits  numbering  over  two  thousand,  and  in  every  department  the  speci- 
mens were  in  the  very  best  condition.  The  divisions  were  four  in  number — 
nurserymen,  professional  gardeners,  amateurs,  and  the  working  classes.  The 
large  hall  was  occupied  with  pot  plants,  the  ball-room  with  cut  flowers  and 
table  plants,  and  the  square  room  with  fruit.  Potatoes  were  the  feature  of  the 
exhibition,  both  as  regards  quantity  and  quality,  and  they  had  a long  table 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  hall  to  themselves.  At  the  last  show  the 
season  was  not  sufficiently  advanced  for  the  vegetables  and  the  cut  flowers  to 
show  to  advantage.  On  this  occasion,  however,  the  vegetables  and  the  cut  flowers 
carried  off  the  honours,  the  character  of  the  weather  since  last  exhibition  having 
been  almost  all  that  gardeners  could  wish.  There  has  been  a slight  frost  almost 
every  night  of  the  season,  but  the  vegetable  crops  did  not  appear  to  have 
suffered  at  all  severely,  if  we  were  to  judge  by  the  specimens  exhibited. 

The  first  division  contained  the  exhibits  of  professional  gardeners,  and 
first  in  order  come  the  pot  plants.  There  were  seven  classes,  with  numerous 
entries  in  each.  Class  I.  was  for  the  six  best  plants  suitable  for  dinner  table 
decoration,  and  it  brought  out  a capital  show  of  crotons,  draca?nas,  &c.  Mr. 
Grigor,  Sunnybank,  took  the  first  and  third  prizes,  and  Mr.  Leiper,  Torphius, 
came  in  between.  The  first  in  this  class  got  the  society’s  silver  medal. 
Class  II.  comprised  nine  best  plants  for  table  decoration,  and  Mr.  Eeid, 
Stonehaven,  with  some  beautiful  specimens,  carried  off  the  silver  medal.  In 
this  class  Mr.  Alex.  Grigor,  Fairfield,  with  two  fine  dracaenas  and  other  well- 
grown  plants,  took  second  place.  The  liliums  were  a fine  display,  but  the 
fuchsias  were  not  so  good  as  they  were  two  months  ago.  Mr.  William  Ogg, 
Cults,  took  premier  position  for  single  fuchsias  ; and  with  his  begonias,  occu- 
pied a similar  position.  Among  cut  flowers  those  best  worthy  of  attention 
were  the  nurserymen’s  dahlia  exhibits,  for  which  the  prizes  were  presented  by 
the  Town  Council.  James  Cocker  and  Sons,  Aberdeen,  took  the  first  prize 
with  a magnificent  collection  of  twenty-four  double  dahlias,  and  they  were 
closely  run  by  B.  Laird  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  ; and  the  same  thing  happened 
in  the  class  of  single  dahlias.  The  best  twenty-four  rose  blooms  (open  to  all) 
were  shown  by  James  Cocker  and  Sons,  who  had  an  easy  victory.  For  the 
best  twelve  rose  blooms  (nurserymen  excluded)  Mr.  James  Hunter,  Richmond- 
hill,  with  a very  fair  box  of  roses,  carried  off  the  first  prize,  Mr.  James  Leiper, 
Torphins,  coming  in  second.  Mr.  Eeid,  gardener  to  Mr.  Baird,  of  Urie, 
showed  a meritorious  collection  of  hollyhocks. 

A very  interesting  class  was  that  for  the  best  collection  of  twenty  varieties 
of  cut  flowers  and  fine  foliage  bedding  plants,  for  which  the  prizes  were  given 
by  Dr.  Moir.  A very  excellent  collection  from  Urie  House  took  first  honours. 
Among  the  other  exhibits  in  the  professional  department  may  be  mentioned 
some  very  fine  marigolds  (Frenoh  and  African),  asters,  pentstemons,  carnations, 
phloxes,  &c. 

Tho  best  plants  from  amateurs  were  the  liliums,  which  were  a really  grand 
lot,  and  well  contested.  Mr.  Mitchell,  Aberdeen,  took  the  first  prize.  In  tho 
class  for  two  stove  or  greenhouso  plants  Mr.  S.  Maitland,  Woodside,  came 
first.  The  whole  of  the  oxhibits  in  the  amateur  classes  were  very  creditable. 
Iu  tho  working  classes  the  principal  oompotition  was  amongst  geraniums  and 
ferns.  There  was  a surprising  show  of  tho  former,  and  the  ferns  wore  also  a 
very  deserving  lot.  Mr.  Maitland,  Woodside,  succeeded  in  taking  first  prize 
for  throe  varieties  of  forns.  The  dwarf  hardy  ferns  wero  especially  well 
represented.  The  vegetables  wore  all  of  superior  quality. 

In  determining  tho  merits  of  tho  Bovon  boxes  of  vegetables  shown  by  pro- 
fessional gardeners  tho  judges  had  some  difficulty,  as  the  oollections  wore  nil 
of  nearly  equal  excellence.  Ultimately  they  deoidod  to  give  tho  promior  place 
to  Mr.  G.  Ogg,  Wtralook,  Mr.  G.  Milne,  Cluny,  ranking  second.  Tho  boxes 


shown  by  market  gardeners,  though  not  quite  so  good  as  the  professional 
gardeners,  were  a capital  lot.  The  other  exhibits  of  vegetables  were  all  of  fine 
quality,  the  potatoes,  as  already  mentioned,  making  a specially  good  appear- 
ance. The  challenge  cup  for  the  best  collection  of  potatoes,  six  varieties,  and 
which  is  given  by  Mr.  A.  Stott,  of  the  Douglas  Hotel,  having  been  won  twice 
by  Mr.  Eobert  Grigor,  it  now  becomes  his  own  property. 

The  fruit  department  naturally  attracted  a good  deal  of  attention,  and  the 
exhibits  were  all  of  first-rate  quality.  The  grapes  were  better  represented 
than  they  have  been  for  many  years.  The  principal  prizes  go  to  Balmedie, 
from  whence  Mr.  Stratton,  tho  gardener,  brought  some  very  fine  speoimens. 
Mr.  Forrest,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  (Iladdo  House)  took  first  prize 
with  a capital  single  bunch  of  white  grapes  of  excellent  size  and  general 
finish.  On  the  whole  the  whito  grapes  showed  a much  better  finish  than  the 
black  grapes. 

The  attractiveness  of  the  Bhow  was  considerably  enhanced  by  exhibits  of 
cut  flowers  and  plants,  not  for  competition,  by  two  or  three  well-known 
nurserymen.  Among  them  were  carnations,  picotees,  chrysanthemums,  roBes, 
&e.,  by  Messrs.  Cocker  and  Sons,  Aberdeen.  This  firm  showed  at  least  450 
specimens.  W.  Smith  and  Son,  Kintore  and  Aberdeen,  also  exhibited  about 
200  pot  plants  of  great  beauty  and  variety.  The  collection  included  about  150 
herbaceous  plants,  amongst  which  were  some  beautiful  flowering  plants, 
liliums,  &c.,  and  about  fifty  varieties  of  gladioli.  Messrs.  B.  Eeid  and  Co., 
Aberdeen,  had  a very  excellent  table  of  early  flowering  chrysanthemums,  and 
several  handsome  specimens  of  variegated  pineapples,  crotons,  maidenhair 
ferns,  and  a large  number  of  other  plants.  The  show,  which  was  opened  by 
Lord  Provost  Matthews,  was  a complete  sucoess,  having  been  favoured  with 
good  weather. 

The  judges  were:  For  pot  plants,  Messrs.  Stephen  and  Metcalfe  ; cut 
flowers,  Messrs.  Downie  and  McLeod  ; fruit,  Messrs.  Stephen  and  Metcalfe  ; 
vegetables,  Messrs.  Kerr  and  Eeid;  potatoes,  Messrs.  Donaldson  and  Smith. 
The  whole  was  under  the  management  of  the  energetic  and  obliging  secretary, 
Mr.  A.  M.  Byers,  C.A.,  Aderdeen. 
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MESSRS.  YEITCH  AND  SONS,  COOMBE  WOOD, 
KINGSTON-ON-THAMES. 

Amongst  the  several  nurseries  of  the  Messrs.  Yeitch  and  Sons  at  Chelsea, 
Langley,  Fulham,  and  elsewhere,  those  at  Coombe  Wood,  Kingston,  have  a 
special  importance,  by  reason  of  the  trials  to  which  novelties  are  subjected, 
and  the  extensive  cultivation  of  all  the  more  useful  garden  plants  of  every 
degree  and  kind.  The  situation  is  peculiar,  for  it  combines  soft  and  severe 
conditions.  The  Coombe  itself  is  a sheltered  hollow,  moist  enough  for  rhodo- 
dendrons, bamboos,  and  retinosporas  ; but  on  every  side  the  land  rises  in  a 
series  of  dry  slopes  that  are  breezy  and  open  to  all  atmospherical  conditions, 
the  altitude  being  probably  higher  than  the  cross  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
and  therefore,  in  a sense,  overlooking  London,  but  having  a purer  air  than  the 
average  of  places  equally  distant.  In  some  directions  a distance  of  twelve 
miles  is  not  enough  for  the  purgation  of  smoke,  but  here  it  is  all  sufficient, 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  there  are  no  factory  chimneys  to  discount  the 
distance,  as  happens  in  many  of  the  green  suburbs  that  are  too  proximate  to 
industrial  centres.  The  green  hills  of  Surrey  make  agreeable  scenes  around, 
and  the  nearness  of  the  winding  Thames  increases  the  safety  of  the  site  aa 
regards  the  relative  purity  of  the  atmosphere.  Evidence  of  thejcomfortable 
conditions  of  vegetation  are  visible  on  every  hand.  Thousands  of  standard 
and  own  root  roses  are  at  this  time  gay  with  flowers  ; in  fact,  the  rose  quarters 
are  brilliant,  and  it  seems  impossible  that  the  Miohaelmas  goose  should  have 
already  eaten  enough  to  render  it  eatable.  We  could  name  places  at  the  same 
distance  from  London  where,  after  passing  a few  leaves  of  hollies  or  rhodo- 
dendrons through  one’s  fingers,  there  would  be  a fine  deep  mark  of  sootineBS 
suggesting  the  use  of  soap  as  preliminary  to  lunoheon,  but  here  you 
may  finger  the  leaves — as  garden  gossipers  always  do,  because  their 
brains  are  in  their  fingers’  ends — and  you  will  not  secure  soot  enough 
to  sully  the  brow  of  a saint,  or  raise  a shadow  of  a doubt  as  to 
your  own  purity  of  character.  The  observer  who  is  accustomed  to  botanical 
hunting  will  not  fail  to  observe  that  many  things  that  are  reokoned  of 
doubtful  hardiness,  are  here  perfectly  hardy  on  the  higher  ground,  where  the 
soil  is  a good  loam,  and  the  position  breezy  and,  for  the  geography,  rather 
cold,  certainly  not  warm.  This  is  an  old  story,  but  one  that  is  never  com- 
pletely learned,  for  we  all  rush  to  shelter,  when  oftentimes  exposure  should 
be  preferred,  because  of  later  growth  and  more  perfect  ripening.  Pinus 
insignia  on  a breezy  slope  here  is  complete  from  head  to  foot,  and  greener  than 
any  new  growing  grass.  Clerodendron  dichotomum  is  not  only  hardy  in  a 
similar  position,  but  is  magnificent  in  its  huge  growth  and  immense  display 
of  fragrant  flowers,  which  are  white  with  brownish  accompaniments,  most 
lovely  and,  in  fact,  surprising.  For  a musa  to  live  out,  and  to  be  now  as  fresh  as 
first  love,  in  a damp  hollow  where  Bambusa  metake  makes  a gigantic  growth 
and  forms  an  impenetrable  thicket,  may  be  in  the  nature  of  a dream  to  many, 
but  our  business  in  this  report  is  to  declare  it  a fact,  and  one  that  can  be 
verified  by  the  eyes  and  hands  of  any  unbelievers.  A musa  from  Japan,  coming 
very  near  in  characters  to  M.  ensete,  has  stood  here  over  twelve  months,  and 
the  last  long  and  late  winter  made  no  mark  upon  it,  and  now  it  waves  its  fresh 
green  leaves  amid  surroundings  that  remind  a lover  of  books  of  tho  illustra- 
tions in  the  best  edition  of  “Paul  and  Virginia,”  where  tho  soenory  of 
Mauritius  is  sumptuously  pictured  from  sketohes  made  from  nature. 

It  would  be  quite  a mistake  to  select  any  particular  section  of  plants  and 
say  these  are  well  done  at  Coombe  Wood,  becauso  all  things  are  welldono,  and 
we  have  in  this  great  nursery  with  its  wide  range  of  subjoots  a capital  illustra- 
tion of  the  advantages  of  division  and  classification  in  a business  of  magnitude. 
There  are  no  fruit  trees  here,  and  herbaceous  plants  aro  not  conspicuous, 
these  things  being  more  exclusively  cultivated  in  other  of  tho  firm's  nurseries. 
Such  subjects  being  shunted,  tho  field  is  froo  for  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  one  consequence  is  a glorious  growth  of  tobcs,  rhododendrons,  oonilors, 
and  misoellanoouB  plants  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  and  characters,  from  the  now 
beautiful  Hypericum  oblongifolium  to  the  whole  range  of  Jnpaneso  maples,  a 
wondrous  lot  that  aro  now  in  tho  perfection  of  oolour,  and  loaded  with  pro- 
posals to  praotical  men  of  tho  usob  to  whioh  thoy  may  be  put  In  gardens  from 
the  oolouring  of  the  oonsorvat.ory  with  ohoap  stuff  of  a resplendent  character 
to  the  formation  of  glorious  groups  of  promenade  shrubs,  of  whioh,  happily, 
thoro  aro  somo  good  examples  in  tho  parks  and  guidons  of  London.  Never 
waste  your  strongth  on  an  ondoavour  after  tho  impossible  1 That  is  a good  rule 
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that  many  good  people  have  not  grasped,  and  so  they  aim  at  the  impossible  and 
simply  wasto  their  powder  and  shot.  Now  Messrs.  Voitoh  long  ago  mad o note 
of  the  faot  that  tho  more  highly  coloured  of  theJapanoso  maples  would  not 
inAko  satisfactory  trees,  and  taking  the  hint  from  nature  they  gave  up  tho 
attempt.  Now  you  may  soo  tho  maples  of  tho  polymorphum  section,  and 
others  that  aro  wonderful  for  form  and  oolour  and  equally  wonderful  perhaps 
in  refusing  to  be  made  into  trees,  treated  in  the  way  they  deserve,  and  that 
thoy  appreciate.  They  are  kept  down  as  bushes,  and  this  plan  may  be  said  to 
kill  two  birds  with  one  shot,  for  they  make  a grand  growth  as  the  result  of 
periodical  cutting  back,  and  the  praotioe  (its  them  for  the  front  line  of  the 
shrubbery  where  their  delightful  characters  may  be  advantageously  displayed 
for  the  delight  of  all  beholdors. 

To  draw  the  line  between  novelties  aud  ouriosities  [may  not  bo  an  oasy 
task,  but  to  seize  upon  a few  interesting  subjoots  where  they  abound  may  be 
a less  difficult  matter.  In  the  framo  ground  wo  have  noted  the  following  as 
possibly  of  special  interest  to  some  of  our  readers  : — 

Arih.ua  Japonica  is  likely  to  prove  a hardy  plant,  and  for  the  present 
oertainly  requires  only  greenhouse  treatment.  It  is  a free-growing  leafy 
bush,  bearing  berries  in  plenty,  and  a great  gain,  therefore,  to  the  range  of 
cheap  decorative  subjects. 

Hydrangea  Sieboldi  (provisionally  named),  comparable  to  a free-erowing 
cornu8  ; and  H.  quercifolia,  introduced  by  the  Loddiges  about  the  year  1806, 
a massive  large-leaved  plant  rarely  seen,  the  flowers  sweet-scented,  are 
especially  worthy  of  attention.  Both  are  hardy,  and  distinctly  handsome. 
The  collection  of  hydrangeas  comprehends  all  that  are  known  as  in  cultivation, 
including,  of  course,  the  beautiful  white-flowered  American  variety,  Thomas 
Hogg. 

Escallonias  thrive  in  these  nurseries,  and  the  open  beds  remind  one  of  St. 
Austell,  A entnor,  and  other  of  the  “ kind  climates.”  A quite  interesting 
plant  is  Escallonia  Pbilipiana,  in  growth  like  a small-leaved  berberis,  the 
flowers  white.  The  handsome  E.  pterocladon  is  hardier  than  E.  floribunda , 
aud  a good  plant  for  the  suburbs  of  London.  E.  rubra  and  E.  macrantha 
flower  here  as  freely  as  in  the  West  of  England. 

Teucrium  latifolium  is  an  interesting  old  plant  recorded  by  Aiton,  as  grown 
here  by  the  Duchess  of  Beaufort  in  the  year  1714.  It  is  a free  growing  shrub, 
long  joiDted,  the  stems  whitish,  th6  smallish  leaves  grey  green,  the  labiate 
flowers  pale  blue. 

Prunus  ( Cerasus ) illicifolius  is  a most  interesting  shrub  here,  doing  well  in 
open  quarters,  although  we  know  it  only  as  a cool  house  plant,  and  one  of  the 
most  desirable  for  its  beautiful  leafage.  Prunus  Pissardi,  which  in  some 
Continental  gardens  is  labelled  P.  Pishardi,  has  been  by  writers  mixed  up  with 
P.  nigra,  but  they  are  as  different  as  can.  well  be  for  plants  in  the  same  genus, 
though  both  are  of  fine  character.  The  first  is  a solemn  purple-leaved  tree 
that  produces  in  spring  a lovely  show  of  white  flowers  that  are  followed  by 
useful  fruits.  The  second  is  a leafy  green-leaved  tree  producing  a free  bloom 
in  the  style  of  an  apple,  the  flowers  being  white  tipped  with  rosy  red. 

Oarrya  elliptica  is  in  great  force,  male  and  female,  and  it  is  a question 
which  is  the  most  beautiful.  In  O.M.,  March  8,  1884,  the  fruit  was  figured 
from  specimens  supplied  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  Pochin.  The  jet  black  berries 
are  produced  in  drooping  racemes,  in  a style  corresponding  to  the  delicate 
tassels  of  the  male  flowers.  It  will  be  all  the  fault  of  the  planters  now  if  the 
fruit  of  the  garrya  continues,  as  it  is  at  present,  a thing  almost  unknown. 

Garrya  macrophylla  has  enormous  leaves  : a grand  plant  for  a sheltered 
corner. 

Pyracantha  Lelandi  is  the  name  of  a cratsegus  that  in  every  imaginable  way 
surpasses  the  old  pyracantha  of  gardens.  It  makes  an  immense  show  of 
fruit,  whether  as  a standard  in  the  open,  or  on  roomy  walls,  or  as  a pot  plant 
for  furnishing.  A group  of  plants  in  the  open  quarters  now  makes  a fine 
imitation  of  a house  on  fire  without  disturbing  any  one’s  peace  of  mind. 

Wistaria  (Glycine)  sinensis  would  not  call  for  remark,  but  must  have  a place 
in  the  list,  because  here  are  stocks  of  the  variety  alba,  the  sweetest  plant  of 
its  class  in  the  world ; and  of  the  common  blue  there  is  a double-flowering 
variety. 

Solamim  jasminoides  may  be  regarded  as  scarce,  though  certainly  not  new. 
here  in  open  beds  flowering  superbly,  the  white  flowers  as  beautiful  as 

thing  of  the  season,  and  the  plant  a model  of  free  elegance. 

Abelia  triflora  is  hardy  here,  and  is  the  best  of  abelias  for  general  purposes, 
the  flowers  are  pale  yellow,  tinged  with  pink.  The  one-flowered  A',  uniflora 
is  a finer  plant,  with  large  thick  and  white  flowers,  but  scarcely  so  hardy. 
The  Mexican  A.  floribunda  is  the  tenderest  of  the  set,  and  requires  a specially 
snug  nest  with  a dry  footing  for  the  winter. 

Eucalyptus  coccifera  may  be  pronounced  quite  hardy  at  Kingston,  for  the 
ees  that  have  stood  out  some  years  are  complete  in  their  furniture,  and  very 
distinct  in  their  dark  glaucous-toned  leafage.  The  general  desire  to  establish 
the  eucalyptus  in  gardens  may  be  gratified  thus  far,  this  species  being  as  good 
as  any,  though  far  removed  from  the  more  tender  E.  globulus,  which  is  in 
general  favour. 

Viburnum  nudum  is  an  old  plant  rarely  seen,  but  deserving  of  attention  for 
its  beautiful  leafage.  It  was  known  to  Miller,  and  was  figured  in  E.  M.  in 
1822.  Although  quite  hardy  it  is  well  adapted  for  cool-house  culture,  because 
of  its  handsome  foliage,  The  flowers  appear  in  summer,  and  are  without 
bracts,  and  hence  the  specific  designation.  A grand  plant  for  walls  is 
V.  macrocephalum. 

Olearia  Haasti  is  one  of  the  freest-flowering  shrubs  in  cultivation,  and 
quite  hardy.  Good  companions  for  it  are  0.  macrodonta,  with  greyish, 
Btrongly-toothed  leaveB,  and  0.  Fosteri  ; the  last  a lively  bright  green  plant. 

Indigofera  floribuna  is  reokoned  tender,  but  here  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  and 
would  be  so  in  thousands  of  places  where  the  subsoil  is  dryish.  Its  distinct 
and  beautiful  leafage  and  lively  purplish  or  rosy  flowers  are  much  to  be  desired, 
so  that  as  a wall  plant  it  is  of  some  importance. 

Corylopsis  spicata  has  not  obtained  the  attention  it  deserves.  When  in 
flower  it  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  trees  in  the  shrubbery,  while  in  leafage  it 
is  singularly  distinct  and  interesting.  The  general  tone  of  the  hazel-like 
leafage  is  a pale  blue-toned  grey,  distinct  from  all  else,  and  on  a hot  summer 
day  enjoyable  for  its  suggestion  of  coolness. 

On  the  walls  of  the  houses,  in  which  pot  roses  and  miscellaneous  plants  are 
grown,  are  fine  examples  of  Elceagnus  macrophyllus,  Lonicera  Japonica,  Clematis 
coecinea,  Eurya  latifolia  variogata,  which  is  grown  in  vast  quantities  in  pots  for 
furnishing  ; Berberis  Fremontia  and  B.  trifoliata,  two  of  the  most  interesting  of 
this  important  group  of  plants ; B.  rotundifolia  Hervei,  a fine  berberis ; 
Hydrangea  quercifolia  has  stood  here  for  years  unhurt,  it  is  a wonder  in  its  way  ; 
Bubus  australis,  a quite  curious  curiosity  ; and  many  species  and  varieties  of 
Hedera,  Vitis,  Magnolia,  Aristolochia,  Paliarus,  Ruphiolepis,  Viburnum, 
Berberidopsis,  Abutilon,  &c. 


Coniferous  troos  make  a groat  feature  in  the  Coombe,  and  all  the  groups 
are  illustrated  by  handsome  specimens  as  well  as  by  young  stuff.  Very 
noticoablo  aro  stioh  subjects  as  the  brilliant  green  Rriadopitys  verticillata  and 
Juniperus  Bchotli,  tho  best  of  the  juniperB  for  general  use  ; the  dwarf-growing 
and  very  compact  Cryplomcria  elegans  nana  ; the  very  distinct  Abies  Sieboldi  ; 
the  best  variety  of  Thuia  giganlea,  known  as  gracilis;  a remarkably  fine 
growth  of  Retinospora  obtusa  aurea,  one  of  the  most  useful  of  garden  trees  ; 
tho  curious  and  beautiful  whip  tree  Filzroya  Patagonica,  which  may  bo  pro- 
nounced a most  desirable  thing  for  a special  station  on  a spacious  lawn  to  dis- 
play its  unique  characters  ; Guprcssus  Nullcacnsis.  a very  great  and  perfect 
pyramid  of  a soft  glaucous  tone  of  greeD,  a better  thing  for  clothing  a parterre 
than  the  golden  thuia;  Picea  Vcitchi,  in  the  way  of  P.  amabilis,  grass  green 
above,  silver  below  ; Picea  pungens , intensely  glaucous,  a glorious  thing. 
The  slopes  on  whioh  the  nursery  stocks  of  conifers  display  their  several 
characters  delightfully  aro  supplemented  in  the  upper  grounds  by  an  avenue 
of  Wellingtonias  aud  Araucarias, and  in  the  groat  spaces  between  are  plantations 
of  hollies  and  rhododendrons,  that,  by  their  extent,  press  upon  the  old  ques- 
tion, “ where  do  they  all  go  to  ? ” for  on  every  hand  now  planting  is  in  pro- 
gress  to  keep  up  the  supply. 


ASTERS  AT  READING. 

When  visiting  the  Reading  Show  on  August  25,  I called  at  the  Portland 
Nursery  of  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  at  Reading,  to  see  the  asters  there  in  full 
bloom,  aud  the  various  types,  covering  in  the  aggregate  a large  piece  of 
ground,  were  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  It  was  a remarkable  contrast  to 
last  year,  when,  owing  to  the  severe  and  long-continued  drought,  the  plants 
made  but  little  growth  in  the  light  free  soil  of  the  Portland  Nurseries,  and 
the  trial  proved  a failure.  On  this  occasion  it  was  very  different,  the  plants 
made  a good  start,  and  though  later  in  flowering  than  usual,  were  in  full 
bloom.  But  black  grub  was  sadly  despoiling  the  beds  ; this  marauder  is 
full  of  the  most  iniquitous  mischief,  he  moves  just  about  the  surface,  and 
eating  round  the  stem  of  the  plant  almost  to  the  centre,  quickly  causes  it  to 
droop  and  die.  Alas  ! before  his  presenoe  is  discovered  the  work  of  destruction 
is  accomplished. 

There  were  to  be  seen  two  remarkably  fine  strains  of  exhibition  asters, 
namely,  Sutton’s  Giant  French  and  the  Victoria  ; the  former  represents  a very 
fine  incurved  type  with  the  petals  folded  over  towards  the  centre  like  an  in- 
curved chrysanthemum  ; large,  full,  very  fine,  and  distinct  in  point  of  colours. 
When  well  grown  this  type  of  aster  reaches  a height  of  18  to  24  inches,  and  it 
is  quite  free  ; it  can  also  be  seen  in  eight  or  nine  distinct  colours,  aud  it  is 
a type  that  does  well  for  the  centres  of  beds,  where  they  can  be  surrounded 
with  other  and  dwarfer-growing  asters  or  other  suitable  plants.  I think  that 
for  exhibition  purposes  no  type  of  aster  can  beat  the  fine  incurved  flowers  of 
the  Giant  French  when  they  are  presented  in  their  best  form.  But  too  often 
pseony-flowered  asters  are  shown  of  irregular  shape,  with  cross  petals,  flat- 
ness of  substance,  and  dull  in  colour.  The  Reading  Victoria  asters  are  a 
wonderful  strain,  because  of  their  great  size,  fullness,  and  splendid  form.  I 
could  make  out  something  like  fourteen  or  fifteen  distinct  varieties,  and  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  get  a stand  of  twelve  or  eighteen  blooms  of  different 
character.  The  Victoria  aster  may  be  termed  a tall,  aristocratic,  and  greatly 
refined  form  of  the  tall  chrysanthemum-flowered,  with  large,  full,  massive,  and 
highly-symmetrical  blossoms.  They  make  grand  exhibition  specimens,  and 
not  infrequently  beat  the  incurved  varieties  ; but  this  flaw  is  often  dis- 
coverable in  many  stands  of  Victoria  asters,  they  do  not  fill  up  in  the  centre, 
and  this  undoubtedly  detracts  from  their  perfect  appearance.  To  have  good 
show  blooms  the  plants  should  be  grown  in  rich  soil,  well  looked  after,  and  be 
freely  disbudded. 

For  bedding  purposes  and  general  garden  decoration  the  dwarf  Pseony 
Perfection  type  and  the  dwarf  Victoria  are  well  adapted,  and  they  also  make 
excellent  pot  plants  ; the  former  grows  to  a height  of  about  twelve  inches, 
and  the  latter  not  quite  so  tall ; the  former  is  confined  to  two  or  three  colours 
only, [the  latter  to  five  or  six.  Also  well  adapted  for  bedding  and  pot  pur- 
poses are  the  dwarf  chrysanthemum-flowered  asters.  Of  these  there  are  as 
many  colours  as  found  in  any  other  type,  aud  the  flowers  are  full,  bright,  and 
effective. 

I suppose  that  when  the  German  raisers  named  these  “chrysanthemum- 
flowered”  asters,  they  had  a knowledge  only  of  the  reflexed  types  of  the 
cultivated  chrysanthemums,  but  now  that  incurved  varieties  are  so  much 
grown,  the  pseony-flowered  asters  deserve  to  be  termed  chrysanthemum-  flowered 
as  much  as  any  other.  We  certainly  might  speak  of  them  as  incurved 
asters  in  opposition  to  reflexed  types;  but  these  two  general  descriptions 
would  not  cover  the  whole  of  the  asters,  for  there  are  some  of  an  intermediate 
character,  the  petals  neither  quilled  nor  flat,  and  the  flowers  neither  incurved 
nor  retiexed. 

The  intermediate  asters  just  alluded  to  are  found  among  the  Pompone 
Goliath,  Hedgehog,  Boltze’s  Dwarf  Bouquet,  and  others.  They  are  valuable 
types  for  cutting  from,  though  for  this  purpose  I put  them  some  way  behind 
a good  type  of  the  quilled.  But  a firm  like  that  of  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons 
must  of  necessity  catalogue  all  the  types  of  asters  worthy  of  a place  in  the 
garden,  because  their  numerous  customers  have  such  varied  fancies. 

The  Crown-flowered  or  Cockade  Asters  are  very  distinct  because  of  the 
central  discs  in  the  middle  of  a ring  of  some  other  hue  ; but  the  flowers  are 
never  very  full  and  strikingly  handsome.  In  some  schedules  of  prizes  there 
are  classes  set  apart  for  them,  but  the  flowers  at  their  best  are  never  so  good 
as  the  pseony-flowered  or  quilled.  The  usual  rule  is  to  have  a white  disc  in 
the  centre  of  the  blossoms. 

For  beauty  in  the  aster  commend  me  to  a flue  type  of  the  quilled  German. 
By  whatever  name  it  may  be  known  so  as  to  distinguish  the  strain  for  deboate 
beauty  and  refinement,  the  quilled  aster  is  unsurpassable  among  asters.  But 
they- must  be  grown  well  if  they  are  to  be  seen  in  the  best  form  on  the 
exhibition  table.  They  should  have  rich  soil  and  good  culture  ; be  mulohed 
with  manure  before  the  plants  are  in  bloom,  and  while  they  are  at  this  stage. 
To  have  perfect  blooms,  clean  and  bright,  to  put  upon  the  exhibition  table, 
some  shading  is  necessary  from  rain  and  sun,  and  the  quilled  asters  are  well 
adapted  for  cutting  purposes,  and  I strongly  reoommend  that  they  be  grown 
for  this  purpose,  but  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  grow  them  well. 

My  ideal  quilled  aster  is  that  of  a large-sized  flower,  perfectly  full  and  sym- 
metrical, cleaD,  without  a tint  or  stain,  and  with  a perfectly  developed  ring  of 
guard  petals  at  the  base.  A stand  of  a dozen  flowers  should  be  even  in  size,  and 
with  the  colours  so  well  arranged  as  to  be  in  perfect  contrast.  I often  wish,  when 
judging  cut  flowers  at  horticultural  shows,  that  I could  re-arrange  them  before 
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the  prizes  are  awarded,  as  good  flowers  are  often  Bpoilt  by  juxtaposition 
with  others  that  simply  kill  them  ; deep  blue  and  bright  crimson  flowers  tell 
whon  properly  dispersed  among  those  of  paler  hues.  I like  to  see  the  circle 
of  guard  petals  in  the  incurved  and  reflexed  types  ; and  in  both  cases  the 
centres  should  be  well  filled  up,  as  in  the  case  of  a perfect  bloom  of  Mr.  George 
Rundlo  chrysanthemum.  A little  dressing  greatly  helps  the  appearance  of 
the  paeony-Howered  types,  when  the  petals  cross  each  other  not  only  is  the 
symmetry  destroyed,  but  the  flowers  present  a confused  outline  to  view. 

I think  that  the  most  perfect  bedding  aster  I have  ever  seen  is  a brilliant 
scarlet  ooloured  variety  named  Sutton’a  Fire  King.  It  comes  nearest  to  the 
dwarf  chrysanthemum-flowered  type  ; but  the  flowers  take  on  a more  incurved 
character.  Looking  over  the  plantations  of  asters  at  Reading,  nothing  was 
so  bright  and  effective  as  a large  patch  of  this  striking  variety. 

There  are  some  miniature  asters  that  are  well  adapted  for  pot  culture,  and 
they  make  pretty  little  bushy  plants  not  more  than  four  or  five  inches  high, 
and  when  well  grown  they  are  full  of  flower.  It  is  only  dwarf  asters  that 
should  be  grown  in  pots.  Tall  ones  do  not  do  well  for  the  purpose ; nothing 
above  the  height  of  nine  inches  looks  well  when  grown  in  this  way. 
But  the  aster  is  pre-eminently  an  open-air  plant,  and  it  is  for  all  purposes  of 
outdoor  garden  decoration  that  I so  strongly  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of 
your  readers.  R,  Dean. 


Replies  to  Queries. 

— ♦ — 

R.H. — “ Thomson  on  the  Grape  Vine  ” is  published  by  Blackwood  and 
Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London,  price  7s.  6d.  Mr.  Barron’s  book  on  the  same 
subject  is  published  at  171,  Fleet  Street,  price  10s.  6d. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums. — M. — All  the  Zonal  pelargoniums  that  you  require  for 
bedding  or  potculture  next  year  should  be  potted  up  at  once  to  enable  the 
plants  to  become  nicely  rooted  before  the  winter.  A few  of  the  long  shoots 
may  be  shortened,  but  systematic  pruning  should  be  deferred  until  February, 
because  of  the  risk  of  the  shoots  that  are  cut  back  decaying.  After  they  are 
potted  the  leaves  must  be  removed,  as  they  show  signs  of  decay. 

Lobelias. — G.  M. — As  we  have  frequently  stated  in  these  pages  plants  of  the 
dwarf  bedding  lobelias  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  furnish  a supply  of  cuttings 
in  the  spring,  because  of  their  liability  to  decay  at  the  base  of  the  stems  during 
the  dull  and  damp  weather  of  November  and  December.  As  you  have  failed 
to  obtain  a sufficient  supply  of  cuttings  it  will  be  advisable  to  lift  some  of  the 
old  plants  with  the  chance  of  their  surviving.  Small  wiry  plants  will  be  the 
most  likely  to  pass  through  the  winter  safely,  a3  they  are  not  so  susceptible  to 
injury  from  damp. 

Squills.—- B.W. — All  the  squills  should  be  planted  in  the  autumn,  but  the 
late  flowering  kinds  may,  when  more  convenient,  be  planted  in  the  spring. 
Put  the  small  kinds  about  two  inches  apart,  as  when  planted  thinly  they  fail 
to  produce  a good  effect.  The  other  kinds  will  require  more  space.  For  spring 
flowering  the  following  are  the  most  useful : Amcena,  Bifolia,  Bifolia  atro- 

caerulea,  Siberica,  Taurica,  and  Verna.  The  best  of  the  summer  flowering 
kinds  are  Autumnalis,  Campanulata,  Campanulata  corymbosa,  Campanulata 
maximus,  Hyacinthoides  ca-rulea,  Hyacinthoides  alba,  and  Patula. 

Galls  on  Rose  Leaves. — Vistua  sends  a leaf  of  wild  rose  adorned  with  small 
round  galls,  some  of  which  are  on  the  edges  others  on  the  backs  of  the 
leaves.  These  are  produced  by  a species  of  cynips  or  gall  fly,  each  gall  repre- 
senting the  spot  where  the  leaf  has  been  punctured  and  an  egg  deposited,  the 
gall  being  a growth  from  the  leaf  itself  caused  by  the  irritation  set  up  by  the 
action  of  the  insect.  Cynips  rosco  is  the  common  gall  fly  of  the  rose,  the  gall 
of  which  is  a pretty  moss-like  growth,  known  as  a bedeguar.  The  galls  sent 
by  Vistua  are  of  the  size  of  a small  pea,  quite  spherical  and  smooth,  like  those 
of  the  smaller  galls  that  infest  the  willow  and  the  oak. 

Names  of  Plants. — Cilfig,  Llanelly. — The  green  plant  is  Artemisia  cam- 
pestris,  the  field  southern  wood.  The  red  plant  is  Amaranthus  melanoholicus 
ruber.  E.H. — Your  beautiful  plant  is  Hydrangea  Thomas  Hogg.  It  is  quite 
hardy,  and  therefore  if  your  plant  is  in  a pot,  it  will  be  easy  to  keep  it  through 
the  winter  ; the  best  place  for  it  will  be  a light  airy  greenhouse,  and  it  may  be 
moderately  supplied  with  water,  as  hydrangeas  suffer  muoh  if  kept  dry  at  any 
time.  If  it  suits  you  to  plant  it  out,  do  so  in  the  spring,  selecting  for  it  a 
sunny  spot  and  a rich  deep  soil.  R.P.P. — 1,  Lotus  orassifolius  ; 2,  Eleagnus 
argentea-;  3,  Prinos  glabea. 

Ixoras. — A.B. — To  grow  ixoras  successfully  pot  them  in  good  fibrous  peat, 
to  which  a liberal  addition  of  silver  sand  has  been  made,  and  give  them  the 
assistance  of  a brisk  temperature.  Supply  rather  liberally  with  water  during 
the  spring  and  summer,  but  at  other  times  a moderate  amount  of  moisture 
will  suffice.  Ixoras  should,  as  a rule,  be  shifted  annually,  preferably  just 
before  they  commence  to  make  new  growth,  and  in  repotting  it  is  essential  to 
provide  efficient  drainage,  and  to  make  the  fresh  soil  quite  firm.  The  temper- 
ature most  suitable  is  from  70  deg.  to  80  deg.  during  the  summer,  and  from 
CO  deg.  to  65  deg.  in  autumn  and  winter.  The  finest  for  exhibition  specimens 
and  house  deooration  are  Amboy  ensis,  Coccinea  superba,  Duffi,  Findlay  ana, 
Fraseri,  Javanica  fioribunda,  Picturata,  Pilgrimi,  Prince  of  Orange,  Princeps, 
Westi  Williamsi. 

Crocuses. — J.  H. — To  produce  a rich  display  of  colour  in  the  flower  garden 
with  crocuses  it  is  necessary  to  plant  thickly,  three  inches  being  a good 
distance  at  which  to  put  the  full-sized  corms  apart  each  way.  Smaller  corms 
should  be  put  rather  closer  together.  The  choice  autumn  and  winter  flowering 
species  should  be  arranged  in  clumps  consisting  of  from  four  to  twelve  corms 
each,  according  to  their  rarity  or  otherwise.  In  the  cultivation  of  the  Dutch 
varieties  in  pots  use  six-inch  pots  and  a light  rich  compost.  Pack  the  corms 
rather  close  together,  and  covor  to  a depth  of  about  half  an  inch  witty  the 
compost.  As  they  are  potted  place  in  a plunge  bod,  as  in  the  case  of  hyaoinths 
and  tulips,  and  when  they  are  nicely  rooted  remove  to  a cold  frame,  where 
they  can  remain  until  they  are  sufficiently  advanoed  to  be  taken  to  the  con- 
servatory. The  most  suitable  for  massing  are  Baron  Von  Brunnow,  Cloth  of 
Gold,  Cloth  of  Silver,  Goldon  Yellow,  Luteus,  nnd  Othello.  The  finest 
varieties  for  pot  culture  nre  Alfrod  Tennyson,  Caroline  Chisholm,  Corregio, 
General  Wolseley,  Lady  Stanhope,  Lord  Derby,  Mont  Blanc,  Mr.  Thackeray, 
President  Grant,  Purpurea  granditlora,  Rembrandt,  and  Sir  Walter  Soott. 
Home  of  the  most  desirablo  of  the  species  are  Alatavicus,  Auoheri,  Aureus, 
Boryanus,  Chrysanthus,  Dalrnaticus  violacous,  Imporati,  Longillorus,  Nudi- 
florus,  j’usillus,  Hiebori,  and  Hpeciosus  vornus  leuoostigma. 


Uitto  Pattis,  jflofoets,  atilt  jfruits. 

Cypripedium  callosum  [G.C.,  1886,  ii.,  320). — Like  C.  argus,  the  lip  like 
C.  superbiens. 

Onoidium  Pollkttianum  ( G.C. , 1880,  ii.,  326).— Probably  a hybrid  between 
O.  dasytyle  and  O.  Gardneri. 

Miltonia  Pretersiana  (G.C.,  1886,  ii.,  326). — Bulb  and  leaf  like  M. 
Clowesi,  flowers  like  M.  spectabilis  Moreliana,  but  differing  in  form  of  lip. 

Bigarreau  Leona  Quesnel  [Bull.  d'Arb.,  Aug.) — A cherry,  with  large 
fruit,  yellow  flushed  with  red,  flesh  white,  juicy. 

Apple,  Beauty  of  Bath  ( G.C. , 1886,  ii.,  327). — A seedling  from  Joaneting, 
of  medium  size,  striped  with  crimson,  ripe  in  July  and  August,  in  flavour 
piquant.  It  has  been  described  as  resembling  Small’s  Admirable,  but  Mr. 
Cooling,  of  Bath,  who  grows  it  largely,  describes  it  as  altogether  distinct. 

Vallota  purpurea  magnifica  (G.,  561).  A fine  variety  of  a fine  plant 
that  has  been  rarely  well  grown,  and  though  old  and  cheap  is  still  insufficiently 
appreciated.  This  variety  is  identical  with  one  distributed  by  Mr.  W.  Bull 
fifteen  years  ago,  under  the  varietal  name  of  eximia. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

Corry,  Soper,  Fowler,  and  Co. — Trade  Price  List  of  Nurserymen,  Seeds- 
men, and  Florists’  Sundries. 

Thorburn  and  Co.,  15,  John  Street,  New  York. — American  Seeds  for 
the  European  Trade  only. 

J.  Cheal  and  Son,  Crawley,  Sussex.— Supplementary  List  of  Dahlias. 

Paul  and  Sons,  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt. — Bulbs,  Herbaceous  Plants, 
tfc. — Roses,  Strawberries,  and  Grape  Vines. 

Keynes,  Williams,  and  Co. — Roses  and  Grape  Vines. — Dahlias, 
Verbenas,  cf-c. 

W.  Piercy,  89,  West  Road,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. — Early  Summer  and 
Early  October  Flowering  Chrysanthemums. 

N.  Davis,  Lilford  Road,  Camberwell,  S.E. — Early  Flowering  Chry- 
santhemums. 

T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham. — A B C Bulb  Guide. — 
Dahlias  and  Hardy  Florists’  Flowers. 

B.  Field,  Swan  Place,  Old  Kent  Road,  S.E. — Horticultural  Soils, 
Sundries,  Pots,  ifc. 

W.  Thomson  and  Sons,  Clovenfords  by  Galashiels,  N.B. — Improved 
Vine,  Plant,  and  Vegetable  Manure. 

Jean  de  Kneef,  Ghent,  Belgium. — Roses,  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Rhodo- 
dendrons, 


©fci  tuarg. 

Recently,  at  The  Gardens,  Moreton  Hall,  Whalley,  Mr.  Thomas  Birtwell,  who  has 
occupied  the  position  of  head  gardener  at  Moreton  Hall  during  the  past  sixty 
years,  in  his  90th  year. 

Recently,  at  Brading,  Isle  of  Wight,  Mr.  John  Cox,  many  years  head  gardener  at 
Redleaf,  Penshurst,  Kent,  in  his  72nd  year. 

On  the  12th  inst.,  Sir  John  Kelk,  of  Tedworth  House,  Hants,  in  his  71st  year.  The 
deceased  baronet  was  the  youngest  and  last  surviving  son  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Kelk, 
of  St.  Anne’s,  Westminster,  by  his  marriage  with  Martha,  daughter  of  Mr.  Jacob 
Germain,  of  Bloomsbury,  Middlesex,  and  was  bom  in  1816.  He  was  a magistrate 
and  deputy-lieutenant  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  a major  in  the  Engineer 
Volunteer  Staff  Corps,  and  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  Conservative 
interest  as  member  for  Harwich  from  1865  to  1868.  He  was  created  a baronet  in 
1874.  Sir  John  Kelk  had  been  a contractor  for  public  works  on  a large  scale  in 
London.  He  served  as  high  sheriff  of  Hampshire  in  1884.  He  married  in  1848, 
his  cousin,  Rebecca  Anne,  third  daughter  of  Mr.  George  Kelk,  of  Braehead 
House,  Ayrshire,  and  is  succeeded  in  the  baronetcy  by  his  son,  John  William,  who 
was  born  in  1851. 

On  the  12th  instant,  Mr.  Rowland  Mason  Ordish,  engineer,  in  his  62nd  year.  The 
deceased  gentleman  acquired  eminence  by  his  skill  in  the  construction  of  roofs 
and  bridges.  He  was  in  the  employ  of  Fox  and  Henderson  when  the  Exhibition 
builjing  of  1851  was  in  progress,  and  he  had  charge  of  the  re-eonstruction  of  that 
edifice  as  the  Crystal  Palace,  at  Sydenham.  The  ironwork  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
at  Amsterdam  was  designed  by  .him,  and  the  rigid  suspension  bridge  at  Chelsea 
is  another  example  of  his  work. 
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Fruit. 

Apples ......  per  J sieve  Is. 
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Vegetables, 
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Monday'  and  Wednesday.  September  27  and  29,  and  Saturday,  October  2. — Mr. 

J.  C.  Stevens,  at  88,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden  ; Dutch  Bulbs. 

Monday  and  Thursday,  September  27  and  30,  and  Saturday,  October  2. — Messrs. 
Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Booms,  67  and  68,  Cheapside ; Dutch 
Bulbs. 

Thursday,  September  30. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden  ; 
Orchids. 

Friday,  October  1. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  and  68,  Cheapside  ; Orchids. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION.— Post  free  from  the  Office,  4,  Avo  Maria  Lane,  London,  E.O. 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  One  Copy,  2$d.  : 3 Months,  3s. : 6 Months,  6s.  : One 
Year,  11s.  6d.  (including  the  Christmas  Number).  To  America,  Australia,  Belgium, 
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Switzerland,  14s.  per  annum. 
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SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  25,  1886, 


The  Future  of  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition  is  now 
provisionally  determined,  and  all  classes,  and  we  might  almost  say 
all  countries,  will  be  interested  in  the  proposals  that  have  been  made 
for  reorganizing  the  affair  on  an  imperial  basis,  for  the  widest 
imaginable  ends,  and  in  a form  that  shall  be  magnificently  monu- 
mental. We  say  “ provisionally  determined,"  for  when  a matter  of 
business  has  been  discussed  it  still  remains  to  be  carried  out,  and 
the  discussion  of  the  proposals  that  have  been  made  public  is  as  yet 
in  a preliminary  stage.  There  is  a fair  prospect,  however,  that  a 
comprehensive  plan  will  presently  appear,  and  will  attract  universal 
attention,  and,  so  far  as  its  aims  extend,  universal  sympathy.  There 
was  wanted  an  idea  for  a fit  celebration  of  the  jubilee  of  the  Queen’s 
reign,  and  the  Prince  may  be  said  to  have  provided  it.  But  in  truth 
the  Heir  Apparent  has  done  more  than  that ; he  has  made  use  of 
the  exhibition  as  a finger-post  to  point  the  way  to  a great  work  in 
aid  of  the  consolidation  of  the  interests  of  the  empire.  The  idea  is 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  a federation  of  colonies  and  dependencies 
with  the  mother  country  for  all  commercial,  and  for  some  social  and 
intellectual  purposes,  on  the  broadest  basis  possible,  and  apart  from 
everything  that  pertains  to  local  politics  and  purely  home  affairs. 

In  a letter  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
has  proposed  the  founding  of  an  Imperial  Institute  to  commemo- 
rate the  approaching  jubilee  of  the  Queen’s  reign.  The  letter  is 
probably  destined  to  acquire  high  historical  importance,  but  it  is 
simple  enough  in  substance,  and  gives  but  the  most  elementary  hint 
of  the  idea  it  must  be  regarded  as  foreshadowing.  His  Royal  High- 
ness sees  the  necessity  for  “an  institute  which  should  represent  the 
arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce  of  the  Queen’s  Colonial  and  Indian 
Empire.  Such  an  Institution  would,  it  seems  to  me,  be  singularly 
appropriate  to  the  occasion,  for  it  would  illustrate  the  progress 
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already  made  during  Her  Majesty’s  reign  in  the  Colonial  and  Indian 
Dominions,  while  it  would  record  year  by  year  the  develop- 
ment of  the  empire  in  the  arts  of  civilization.  It  would  thus 
be  deeply  interesting  to  Her  Majesty’s  subjects,  both  within  and 
beyond  these  islands,  and  would  tend  to  stimulate  emigration  to 
those  British  territories  where  it  is  required,  to  expand  the  trade 
between  the  different  British  communities,  and  to  draw  closer  the 
bonds  which  unite  the  Empire.”  The  Lord  Mayor  responds  to  the 
Royal  invitation,  and  will  “ open  a fund  at  the  Mansion  House  for 
the  receipt  of  contributions  ” in  aid  of  the  proposed  institution,  and 
the  next  step  must  be  the  nomination  of  trustees  to  be  responsible 
for  the  finances,  until  the  organization  is  completed.  The  Royal 
propounder  concludes  his  letter  by  suggesting  “ that  the  Institution 
should  be  under  the  permanent  presidency  of  the  Heir  Apparent  to 
the  Throne.”  There  could  be  no  objection  to  this  were  there  any 
guarantee  that  future  Heirs  Apparent  would  prove  as  good  citizens 
and  men  of  business  as  the  present  Prince  of  Wales.  But  history 
tells  us  in  terms  that  are  sometimes  painful,  and  always  emphatic, 
that  princes  have  no  monopoly  of  wisdom,  goodness,  affability,  or 
even  of  the  qualities  of  average  manliness.  The  Jubilee  of  the  Queen 
is  singularly  favoured  by  the  universal  esteem  in  which  the  Prince 
of  Wales  is  held  by  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  and  at  this 
juncture  the  well  deserved  popularity  of  his  Royal  Highness  may  be 
counted  as  a great  feature  in  the  glories  of  the  Queen’s  reign.  But 
in  laying  foundations  due  regard  must  be  paid  to  the  possibilities  of 
the  f uture,  and  to  vest  the  presidency  of  the  proposed  institute  in  an 
accident  of  birth,  apart  from  fitness  or  ability,  would  be  a grave 
mistake.  We  shall  hope,  therefore,  that  when  the  initial  letter  is 
made  the  basis  of  foimal  proceedings  the  Heir  Apparent  will  be 
appointed  President,  and  that  the  word  “permanent  ” will  be  dropped 
out  of  the  programme. 

It  will  be  in  the  nature  of  a healthy  sedative  to  the  public  at 
large  to  have  this  slight  foreshadowing  of  the  future  of  the  exhibi- 
tion. It  transcends  in  interest,  as  well  as  in  magnificence,  all  former 
efforts  of  the  kind,  and  is  well  adapted  the  form  the  material  basis 
for  an  organized  federation  of  colonial  interests.  The  difficulties  that 
have  arisen  between  certain  producers  of  Australian  wines  and  the 
Royal  Commission,  in  respect  of  the  sampling  and  selling  of  wines 
in  the  exhibition,  is  just  such  as  might  be  expected  as  the 
result  of  the  narrow  basis  on  which  the  exhibition  rests.  These 
difficulties  obtain  publicity  at  a moment  when  they  are  likely  to  be 
particularly  damaging;  and  yet  the  moment  is  favourable  for 
enforcing  the  lesson  they  are  bound  to  teach.  The  anxiety  to 
make  the  thing  pay  has  jeopardized  the  original  plan ; shop-keeping 
has  supplanted  commercial  equality,  and  a certain  amount  of  jobbery 
has  crept  in  between  the  folds  of  the  canvas.  It  is  possible,  more- 
over, that  Australian  wines  have  met  with  but  scant  favour  with  the 
British  public,  and  this  would  quicken  the  sensitiveness  of  producers 
in  respect  of  any  supposed  breach  of  faith.  But  colonial  feeling  will 
rise  above  all  partial  and  personal  considerations,  and  if  the  people 
of  the  old  country  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets  to  promote  an 
Imperial  Institute,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Greater  Britain  will  be 
indifferent  to  proceedings  which  must  affect  all  our  colonies  and 
dependencies  more  or  less,  and  in  a way  that  may  be  in  great  part 
determined  by  the  colonies  themselves. 

Amongst  the  Arts  that  should  be  represented  in  the  institute, 
Horticulture  should  have  a prominent  place.  It  is  a matter  of 
immediate  importance  that  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  at  the 
present  time  closely  associated  with  colonial  work,  should  exercise  a 
due  share  of  influence  in  the  framing  of  plans  and  projects  in  con- 
nexion with  the  proposed  Imperial  Institute.  The  botanical 
gardens  that  have  done  so  much  for  our  colonies  have  admirable 
headquarters  at  Kew,  but  horticulture  has  no  recognized  centre, 
although,  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  theR.H.S.  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged as  such  tentatively.  It  is  time  to  push  beyond  this,  and 
there  can  be  no  better  means  than  participation  in  a work  that,  how- 
ever circumscribed  in  name  and  location,  must  eventually  become  of 
world-wide  importance,  lor  where  in  the  world  should  we  find  a 
civilized  people  indifferent  to  the  aims  or  the  influences  of  a federa- 
tion of  British  colonies  1 Every  colonial  industry  and  enterprise 
must  be  of  secondary  importance  as  compared  with  the  industries 
and  enterprises  that  relate  directly  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  It 
is  for  the  old  country  to  lead  the  way  in  manufactures,  while  the 
younger  ones  supply  the  larder;  and  it  is  in  horticultural  and 
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botanical  gardens — as  evidenced  in  the  cultivation  of  tea,  cinchona, 
and  a thousand  other  important  products  of  colonial  industry — that 
the  first  steps  aro  prepared  for  every  now  departure  in  which  the 
subjects  of  operation  belong  to  tho  vegetable  kingdom.  Wo  should 
have,  so  at  least  it  appears  to  us  at  this  moment,  as  one  of  tho 
embellishments  or  appendages  of  an  Imperial  Instituto  some  such 
thing  as  a Colonial  Garden  ; or,  if  a larger  term  is  desired,  an  Imperial 
Garden,  representing  in  various  ways  tho  usoful  vegetation  of  the 
entire  range  of  tho  British  Empire. 

“Mushrooms  for  the  Million”  is  the  title  of  an  admirable 
treatise  by  Mr.  J.  Wright,  the  fourth  edition  of  which  has  reached 
us,  and  demands  respectful  recognition.  * The  author,  in  the  first 
instance,  communicated  to  tho  Journal  of  Horticulture  (with  which  he 
is  officially  connected)  a series  of  articles  on  the  cultivation  of  mush- 
rooms in  the  open  ground,  and  these  having  attracted  more  than  an 
average  amount  of  attention,  he  was  encouraged  to  pursue  the 
subject,  the  result  being  the  best  book  on  the  subject  extant, 
Mushrooms  have  been  mysteries  to  mankind,  but,  like  many  other  of 
nature’s  productions,  the  mystery  is  only  the  reflection  of  ignorance, 
for  although  no  one  can  pretend  to  understand  a mushroom  from 
head  to  foot,  anyone  with  an  average  of  mental  capacity  may  soon 
understand  it  sufficiently  to  produce  it  as  a crop  or  to  enjoy  it  after  it 
has  passed  the  ordeal  of  the  friendly  grill.  An  amusing  illustration 
of  the  supposed  mystery  of  mushrooms  occurred  in  the  case  of  two 
rival  gardeners,  whose  gardens  were  divided  only  by  a wall  that  had 
a shallow  footing.  One  made  up  his  bed  against  the  wall  at  the 
exact  spot  where  the  other  heaped  up  his  potting  composts.  The 
man  who  made  the  bed  and  inserted  the  spawn,  and  hoped  to  win 
honours  at  the  local  show  with  very  superior  mushrooms,  never  saw 
any,  and,  therefore,  lost  the  prizes  he  had  laboured  for,  and  might, 
but  for  a cruel  fate,  have  consigned  his  sorrow  to  some  convenient 
oblivion.  But  the  other  man  who  had  done  nothing,  as  might  be 
supposed,  to  promote  mushrooms  had  all  the  crop  from  what  we 
may  call  the  other  man’s  seed,  for  the  spawn  ran  under  the  wall  and 
the  crop  adorned  the  kindly  heaps  of  compost.  It  may  be  said  the 
prizes  went  to  the  wrong  man;  but  on  that  point  turns  the  moral  of 
the  story,  for  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  mushroom-maker  went  the 
wrong  way  to  work,  the  man  who  caught  the  crop  may  be  said  to 
have  done  at  least  as  much  as  to  make  a convenient  place  for  it. 
When  this  occurred  there  was  no  handy  treatise  on  the  subject 
available.  Mr.  G.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Cuthill  had  both  done  some- 
thing in  the  small  way  for  mushrooms;  but  they  only  skimmed  the 
subject,  and  each  charged  half  a-crown  for  his  skimmings.  Mr, 
Wright  has  treated  it  from  every  possible  point  of  view,  bringing 
experience  as  well  as  learning  to  bear  upon  it  at  every  stage  ; and  he 
gives  us  a complete  essay  that  we  cannot  abridge  without  spoiling  it, 
nor  enlarge  without  making  too  much  of  it,  and  for  his  science, 
practice,  persuasion,  and  proportion  he  charges  one  shilling,  which, 
it  should  be  noted,  is  eighteen  pence  less  than  tradition  requires  as 
the  capital  necessary  for  the  foundation  of  a fortune. 

And  why  should  we  contrast  the  shilling — that  is  the  price  of 
this  book — with  the  half-crown  that  is  always  in  the  pocket  of  the 
adventurous  lad  who  becomes  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  of  which 
there  is  not  a word  spoken  until  it  is  too  late  to  ask  if  the  half-crown 
was  real  or  counterfeit!  For  the  very  good  reason  that  even  in  these 
hard  times,  when  growing  stuff  for  the  markets  is  like  ordering  a 
reserved  seat  at  the  parochial  poor-house,  mushrooms  continue 
profitable,  and  are  to  be  properly  classed  with  products  that  cannot 
be  imported  to  advantage  for  either  the  seller  or  the  buyer.  In 
common  with  many  other  products  of  the  garden,  mushrooms  are 
supplied  to  us  from  the  Continent,  but  they  are,  in  the  first  instance, 
of  poorer  quality  than  those  of  average  English  growth,  and  they 
suffer  something  in  transit,  two  points  to  their  disadvantage  in  tho 
market  competition.  In  the  commercial  view  of  market  gardening, 
and,  indeed,  of  gardening  generally,  it  is  of  importance  to 
draw  a bold  lino  between  products  that  keep  and  carry  well  and 
products  that  do  not  keep  and  carry  well.  If  there  be  ono  thing 
more  than  another  in  which  freshness  is  of  importance,  it  is,  assuredly, 
the  mushroom.  Long  keeping  not  only  damages  the  appearance  and 
the  flavour  of  the  toothsome  esculent,  but  affects  its  wholesomenoss 
also,  for  while  fresh  and  fairly  well  cooked,  it  is  at  once  a delicious 
morsel  and  a most  wholesome  and  nutritious  food,  it  is  far  other- 
wise when  stalo  or  injured  by  bad  packing  or  ill-treatmont  in  the 
journey  it  may  have  to  make  from  tho  producer  to  tho  consumer.  A 
few  good  things  may  bo  named  as  of  especial  importance  in  view  of 
this  consideration  of  the  superiority  of  fresh  over  stale  productions. 
Many  things  suffer  but  little  deterioration  in  making  a long  journey 
or  in  being  kept  somo  timo  for  use,  and  it  scarcely  noods  be  said  that 
many  things  are  improvod  by  keeping.  But  peas,  tomatos,  asparagus, 
and  mushrooms  do  not  keep  well.  Jt  may  bo  said  that  no  man  can 

* Muihroomi  for  the  Million  (illustrated).  A Practical  Treatise  on  tho  cultiva- 
tion of  tho  moil  profitable  outdoor  crop  known.  By  J.  Wiiiout,  F.li  H.8. 
Fourth  edition.  (171,  Fleet  Street.) 


thoroughly  enjoy  life — and  we  will  say  it  without  hesitation  of  tho 
epicure — unless  he  can  eat  in  season  always,  and  out  of  season  some- 
times, these  four  vegetable  delicacies,  not  simply  fresh  from  the 
market,  but  fresh  from  his  own  garden  ; for  the  truth  must  be  told 
that  the  man  who  has  no  garden  knows  of  life  only  at  second-hand, 
for  it  is  impossible  to  know  life  properly  unless  you  can  frequently 
eat  mushrooms  from  your  own  garden.  Those  who  say  they  cannot 
grow  them  must  now  be  referred  to  Mr.  Wright’s  book,  and  if  that 
does  not  make  an  end  of  the  difficulty,  all  that  remains  to  be  said 
is  that  those  who  do  not  run  do  not  win  tho  race,  and  should  not 
expect  to  enjoy  the  honours. 

Mr.  Wright  has  given  especial  attention  in  this  treatise  to  the 
mushroom  as  a means  of  money-making.  Now  we  much  want  a 
profitable  industry  in  aid  of  farmers  and  gardeners,  for,  according  to 
all  current  accounts,  there  is  a loss  on  every  crop  at  present,  the 
profits  being  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  produce  ; so  that  the  loss 
a man  has  to  sell  the  more  certain  is  he  of  making  a living,  while, 
as  a matter  of  course,  the  man  who  has  absolutely  nothing  to  sell 
will  make  his  fortune  rapidly  by  selling  it.  It  is  lamentable  to  learn 
that  when  nature  gives  of  her  bounty  the  producers  are,  in  conse- 
quence, started  on  the  high  road  to  ruin ; but  we  have  to  hear 
this  tale,  and  there  appears  but  one  consolation  left  to  us  under  the 
depression  that  ensues,  and  it  is  found  in  the  fact  that  we  are  free 
to  believe  it  or  reject  it  as  may  suit  our  tastes  and  capacities.  That 
the  list  of  profitable  cultures  admits  of  expansion  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever,  and  Mr.  Wright  has  done  well  to  present  the 
mushroom  in  its  commercial  aspects,  for,  after  all,  the  business  that 
pays  those  who  pursue  it  is  more  advantageous  to  mankind  than  one 
that  entails  a continuous  loss  or  that  does  not  compensate  for  losses 
in  bad  times  by  extra  gains  in  good  times.  One  advantage  of  mush- 
room culture  is  that  it  is  less  dependent  on  outward  circumstances 
than  many  cognate  undertakings.  It  is,  in  fact,  very  much  under 
the  control  of  the  cultivator,  and  may  be  advantageously  pursued  in 
places  where  an  impure  atmosphere  and  the  bustle  of  human  life 
restrict  the  range  of  rural  operations.  In  a smoky  place  that  will 
not  grow  roses  there  may  be  easily  produced  the  finest  mushrooms, 
while  in  an  extreme  case  a cellar  will  serve  as  well  as  a garden  for 
this  particular  crop,  though  a shed  above  ground  is  much  to  be 
preferred,  however  rough  it  may  be  or  wanting  in  delicate  appliances. 
For  the  domestic  garden  that  exists  solely  for  the  comfort  of  a 
household  the  mushroom  is  the  finest  of  all  vegetables,  and  we  advise 
our  friends  the  gardeners  to  give  it  all  reasonable  attention,  and  if 
in  any  doubt  or  difficulty  arise  we  further  advise  their  immediate 
appeal  to  Mr.  Wright’s  book, 


Sheffield  and  Hallamshire  Gardeners’  Society  will  hold  its 
Chrysanthemum  Show,  November  15  and  16. 

Mr.  J.  Webber  has  been  engaged  as  gardener  at  Dunster  Castle, 
Somerset,  the  residence  of  G.  F.  Luttrell,  Esq. 

Mr.  F.  Capp  has  received  the  appointment  of  gardener  at  Cliffs 
End  Hall,  Ramsgate,  the  residence  of  A.  Saunders,  Esq. 

International  Bee-keepers’  Congress. — The  bee-keepers  of 
Great  Britain  are  about  to  take  advantage  of  the  presence  of  so  many 
representative  Canadian  bee-keepers  in  this  country,  to  hold  an  inter- 
national congress  of  the  Bee-keepers’  Associations  at  South  Kensington 
early  next  month.  The  interest  of  the  congress  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  magnificent  display  of  Canadian  honey  which  has  just 
been  installed  at  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition.  A prominent  part 
in  the  forthcoming  congress  will  be  taken  by  Mr.  D.  A.  Jones,  of 
Ontario,  the  inventor  of  many  of  the  mostreoent  bee-keeping  appli- 
ances, who  has  several  novelties — notably  a new  hive — to  exhibit 
to  the  members.  The  congress  will  take  place  in  the  seoond  week  of 
October. 

A Boarp  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  has  been  many  times 
proposed  as  a necessary  government  department,  but  no  sincere  effort 
has  been  made  in  furtherance  of  its  establishment.  On  Tuesday,  ip 
the  House  of  Commons,  Colonel  Hill  nibbled  at  the  proposal  in  the 
usual  way  of  a question  put  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  In 
1879  a resolution  of  the  House  declared  that  “ it  is  desirable  that  those 
functions  of  the  Executive  Government  whioh  especially  relate  to 
commerce  and  agriculture  should  be  administered  by  a distinct  depart- 
ment under  the  direction  of  a Principal  Secretary  of  State,  who  shall 
be  a Cabinet  Minister.”  Again,  in  1881,  a similar  resolution  was 
adopted.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  holds  out  no  hopo  of  these 
resolutions  being  carried  into  effect  at  present. 

New  Books  announced  include  the  following:  From  Sampson, 
Low,  and  Oo. — “ Pictorial  Arts  of  Japan,”  by  William  Anderson ; 
“ The  Manufacture  of  Paper,”  by  0.  T.  Davis  ; 11  Tho  Chalk  and  Flint 
Formation,”  by  Rov.  W.  B.  Galloway  ; " Australians,”  by  R.  Honty, 

first  white  uativo  of  tho  first  settlement  of  Yiotoriu  j “ Pleasures  of  a 
Pigeon  Fancier,”  by  Rev.  J.  Luoas  j Glossary  of  “ Obscure  Words  in 
Shuksporo,’’  by  Charles  Mackay,  LL.D. ; “ Wild  Animals  Photo- 

graphed/’ by  J.  Fortune  Nott;  “ Cucmnbor  Olsroniolos,”  by  J.  Ashby- 
Sterry  (this  mint  bo  horticultural).  Messrs.  Crosby,  Lockwood,  and 
Oo.  announce  "The  Artist’s  Manual  of  Pigments,’’  by  H.  C.  Standage  ; 
“ Painting  in  Imitation  of  Woods  and  Marbles,"  by  A.  11.  and  P.  Van 
der  Burg;  "Builders’  l’rioe  Book  for  1887,”  edited  by  F.  T,  W. 
Miller,  A.R.I.B.A. 
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The  Value  of  Land  is  so  much  tnlkod  about  that  tho  sale  of 
the  Highden  Estate,  near  Worthing,  may  be  a matter  of  some  interest. 
This  ostate  comprises  an  old  English  mansion  and  470  acres,  chiefly 
down  land,  for  many  generations  the  Sussex  seat  of  tho  Goring  family. 
After  a spirited  competition  between  Colonel  Godman,  of  Sussex,  and 
Mr.  Hamnett,  tho  land  agent,  of  Pall  Mall,  it  was  knocked  down  to  the 
former  gentleman  at  £30,100.  In  tho  opinion  of  experts  this,  with 
regard  to  price  obtained,  is  the  best  sale  that  has  been  made  of  landed 

Eroporty  for  many  years  past,  tho  farm  rental  for  the  entire  estate 
oing  only  about  £200  a year. 

The  Annual  Course  of  Lectures  on  Agriculture  will  be 
given  at  the  City  of  London  College,  on  Tuesday  evenings,  at  seven 
p.m.,  beginning  on  the  5th  of  October,  by  Mr.  Bernard  Dyer,  E.C.S., 
F.I.C.,  Consulting  Chemist  to  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society,  Devon 
County  Agricultural  Association,  &c.  The  leotures  will  treat  of  soils, 
plant-life,  manures,  tillage  operations,  live-stock,  food,  &c.  The 
oourse  will  bo  in  connection  with  the  Government  Science  and  Art 
Department,  and  will  end  in  May.  In  addition  to  the  college  and  other 
prizes,  the  Sadlers’  Guild  will  offer  a prize  of  £5  5s.  to  the  student 
who  passes  the  best  examination  in  chemistry  and  agriculture. 

The  Hessian  Fly  stirs  the  minds  of  the  agriculturists,  and  brings 
forth  various  proposals.  A sensible  course  of  procedure  is  advised  by 
Mr.  Fletcher,  of  Oheadle.  He  has  urged  the  importance  of  at  once 
ploughing  up  portions  of  stubble  land  and  sowing  on  them  mustard  or 
winter  tares,  without  manure  or  other  expense.  Such  stubble  land 
cannot  be  debited  with  rent,  tithes,  ' rates,  or  taxes,  as  these  are  sup- 
posed already  to  be  paid  by  the  corn  crops  now  secured  ; the  land 
would  bring  an  increased  acreage  of  good  green  succulent  food  next 
May,  to  he  cut  and  used  at  once,  or  to  be  preserved  in  silo  stacks,  with 
the  larval  of  the  dreaded  Hessian  fly,  the  seed  of  ergot,  and  other  pests 
and  weeds,  destroyed  by  the  silo  heating,  and  the  land  ready  to  be 
spring-ploughed  for  turnips. 


PLANTS  OF  THE  ALPS. 
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Translated  by  R.  Irwin  Lynch,  A.L.S.,  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Cambridge. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Conditions  of  Existence  of  the  Alpine  Flora. 

It  is  important  for  those  who  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of 
Alpine  plants,  to  know  the  conditions  under  whioh  they  grow  in  the  natural 
state.  These  conditions,  without  doubt,  are  not  found  in  our  climate,  but  it 
is  possible  in  many  cases  to  supply  them  by  artificial  means.  It  is  precisely 
In  the  search  for,  and  in  the  application  of  these  means,  that  rest  all  the 
secrets  of  cultivation.  We  shall  attempt  then  to  seize  as  well  as  possible,  the 
nature  of  these  conditions  in  our  Alps,  in  order  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  of 
the  very  different  and  sometimes  deadly  olimate  that  we  have  for  Alpine 
cultivation. 

The  first  condition  of  growth  for  Alpine  plants  as  well  as  for  all  other 
vegetation  is  the  existence  of  a certain  degree  of  heat.  If  the  thermometer  never 
rises  above  the  freezing  point,  the  sun  may  inundate  the  landscape  with  its 
light,  without  producing  any  movement  of  vegetable  life,  even  supposing  that 
the  soil  is  free  from  snow  and  ice.  But  whilst  a considerable  accession  of 
warmth  is  necessary  to  cause  the  plants  of  our  plains  to  grow  and  flower,  it  is 
not  the  same  with  the  plants  of  the  Alps,  where  the  smallest  degree  of  heat 
above  the  point  of  congelation,  brings  the  plants  into  life.  The  vegetation  of 
the  upper  zones  is  subjected  to  a more  severe  treatment,  and  enjoys  a summer 
so  short  and  so  cold  that  it  would  represent  the  winter  for  the  plants  of  our 
plains.  These  species,  however,  accomplish  during  this  short  space  of  time 
the  complete  cycle  of  their  annual  existence. 

They  flower  and  ripen  their  seeds  as  well  as  do  the  plants  of  our  plains. 
Their  stunted  habit,  the  shortness  of  their  stems,  and  the  smallness  of  their 
foliar  organs,  evidently  contribute  to  quicken  and  awaken  life,  by  sending  to 
the  flower  and  the  reproductive  organs  all  the  sap  conveyed  to  the  plant  by 
the  numerous  roots.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  remember  that  under  the 
conditions  to  which  the  Alpine  Flora  is  subjected,  it  is  able  to  enjoy  an  ardent 
and  intense  warmth,  from  the  fact  that  the  solar  rays  shine  longer  and  more 
continuously  upon  it,  and  that  the  depth  of  the  atmosphere  is  less  consider- 
able than  upon  the  plains.  But  if  during  the  day  and  when  the  sun  exercises 
its  influence,  this  vegetation  enjoys  an  elevated  degree  of  warmth,  it  has,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  endure  cold  and  rigorous  nights,  during  which  the  ther- 
mometer descends  sometimes  to  18  deg.  or  21  deg.  Fahr. 

A second  condition  essential  to  this  rapid  development  of  vegetable  life  is 
light.  After  warmth,  light  is  the  chief  element  in  which  this  flora  revels.  At 
this  altitude  nature  is  prodigal  of  light  to  a much  greater  amount  than  on  the 
lains.  At  the  commencement  of  growth  the  Alpine  flora  is  immediately 
enefited  by  the  same  amount  of  light  that  the  plants  of  our  plains  receive  in 
summer.  Spring  in  the  upper  zones  is  retarded  three  or  four  months  later 
than  ours,  or  rather,  to  be  more  exact,  it  must  be  said  not  to  exist  at  all.  In 
effect,  the  Alpine  vegetation  enters  upon  the  advantages  of  summer  im- 
mediately after  the  melting  of  the  snow,  and  without  having  to  pass  an  inter- 
mediate season.  The  time  of  the  dispersion  of  snow  in  the  Alpine  regions  is 
generally  that  of  the  longest  days  of  the  year,  and  falls  on  the  months  of  May 
and  June.  In  a little  time,  often  in  a few  hours,  we  may  seethe  fields  of  snow 
transformed  into  verdant  pastures  jewelled  with  flowers.  After  seven  or  eight 
months  of  sleep  the  plants  find  themselves  suddenly  exposed  to  the  most 
favourable  conditions  for  their  growth  and  development.  Light,  warmth,  and 
humidity  all  contribute  to  accomplish  this  work,  which  is  only  interrupted  by 
very  short  nights.  The  plants  now  enjoy  from  12  to  14,  and  even  16  consecu- 
tive hours  of  always  clear  and  intense  light,  while  in  our  parts,  on  the  con- 
trary, vegetation  enjoys  in  spring  but  very  short  and  often  cloudy  days.  Our 
long  and  warm  nights,  our  twilights  and  dawns,  scarcely  exist  up  there.  The 
much  larger  number  with  us,  of  dull  and  cloudy  days,  during  which  the  light 
of  the  sun  is  intercepted  by  clouds  or  fogs,  yet  diminishes  the  quantity  of 
light  or  exposure  to  sun,  and  so  permits  the  foliar  organs  and  stems  to 
develop  to  the  detriment  of  flowers.  The  more  intense  and  abundant  the 
light,  the  more  numerous  and  well  developed  are  the  flowers ; on  the  contrary, 
if  the  days  are  cloudy,  if  the  light  is  diffuse  and  veiled,  the  secondary  organs 
of  plants  become  more  extended  and  developed.  It  is  this  that  explains  why 
the  Alpine  plants  we  cultivate  with  us  tend  generally  to  lengthen  their  stems 
and  to  increase  the  number  and  volume  of  their  leaves,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
flowers. 


A largo  amount  of  light  is  necessary  for  those  plants  from  which  we  wish 
to  obtain  many  flowers.  The  plants  of  the  Alps,  far  from  fearing  tha  solar 
rays,  on  the  oontrary  require  light  and  exposure  to  sun.  Those  plants  are 
“ rcine  Kinder  des  Lichtes  ” (pure  children  of  light),  as  a German  poet  has 
called  (hem  ; we  find  no  fungi  nor  any  plant  that  does  not  decidedly  affect  the 
light.  Moreover,  tho  species  of  our  plains  which  are  carried  to  the  heights, 
are  there  adorned  with  much  brighter  and  purer  colours  than  they  are  with 
us.  See  the  Myosotis  in  the  Alps  1 What  a delightful  tint,  what  a charming 
blue  ! and  the  Bird’s-eye  primrose  ! Compare  the  corollas  of  those  which 
grow  in  our  marshes  with  those  of  the  alpine  plant.  It  might  be  said  that 
they  are  absolutely  distinct.  The  same  it  is  with  our  common  ftaintfoin 
( Onobrychia  sativa),  the  colour  of  which  is  so  much  brighter  in  the  Alps,  that 
some  botanists  have  made  a separate  species  of  it.  I oould  give  many  examples  ; 
but  it  will  suffice  to  remind  cultivators  of  the  many  disappointments  they  have 
had,  when  they  have  seen  the  pretty  flowers  of  the  snowy  regions  to  produoe 
pale  and  less  coloured  oorollas  than  they  do  in  their  natural  home.  They 
have  then  understood,  that  the  position  being  much  shaded,  it  was  neoessary 
to  try  the  plants  in  the  sun,  and  they  have  been  surprised  the  following  year, 
at  seeing  the  bright  and  brilliant  oolours  of  their  flowers. 

But  if  warmth  and  light  are  necessary  for  the  development  of  alpine  plants, 
there  is  a third  condition  whioh  is  indispensable,  and  should  never  be  wanting 
in  cultivation.  The  rays  of  the  sun  would  soon  destroy  these  delicate  organs, 
these  slender  flowers,  and  these  corollas  so  fresh  and  fine,  if  there  were  not  a 
protecting  agent  to  prevent  the  damage.  This  agent  is  water,  diffused  in  the 
air  in  the  form  of  vapour,  and  which  surrounds  the  plant  as  with  light  gauze, 
thus  preventing  the  rays  of  the  snn  from  burning  its  organs.  To  prove  the 
importance  of  the  office  performed  by  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  we  may 
make  a very  simple  experiment,  which  everyone  can  try.  Take  of  a delicate 
species  from  a warm  house  two  specimens  of  the  same  size,  which  have  grown 
under  the  same  conditions,  and  place  one  of  them  with  exposure  due  Bouth,  in 
a dry  place,  so  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  can  reach  it  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
You  will  soon  see  your  plant  suffer,  and  its  leaves  burn  under  the  influence  of 
the  dry  heat  of  the  sun.  On  the  morrow  continue  your  experiment  in  the 
same  place  with  the  seeond  plant,  but  by  placing  this  one  over  a basin  of  water, 
without,  however,  letting  the  pot  touch  the  water.  The  sun  will  cause  the 
evaporation  of  the  water,  and  if  the  air  is  calm  the  vapour  will  be  maintained 
for  a certain  time  above  the  basin,  and  about  the  plant,  which  it  will  protect. 
It  is  in  this  manner  that,  on  the  Alps,  the  most  delicate  corollas  are  preserved 
against  the  injurious  influence  of  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun  by  the  vapour 
which  hovers  over  the  soil  during  a considerable  part  of  the  day.  When 
summer  takes  possession  of  alpine  nature  the  soil  is  watered  by  the  melting  of 
the  snow  ; the  spongy  soil  holds  the  water  for  a long  time,  and  gives  it  up  to 
the  atmosphere  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  get  dry.  Then  in  the  parts  dominated 
by  more  elevated  summits,  the  snow  which  melts  during  all  summer  on  the 
heights  supplies  the  alpine  and  sub-alpine  regions  with  the  water  which  is 
necessary  to  them  for  the  maintenance  of  atmospheric  moisture.  And  besides, 
when  it  does  not  rain  the  nights  regularly  sapply  rich  and  abundant  dews, 
of  which  the  effect  is  evident  in  filling  the  air  with  vapour.  Later,  in  the 
months  of  August  and  September,  the  air  is  drier,  as  the  morning  dews  are 
less  heavy.  It  is  then  that  the  maturation  of  the  seeds  takes  place,  for  which 
too  great  humidity  would  be  injurious.  The  plant  enters  then  upon  a period 
of  relative  inactivity  ; it  has  set  aside  its  brilliant  attractions,  and  seems 
inactive.  It  does  not  the  less,  however,  pursue  an  incessant  work,  very 
interesting  to  observe.  During  the  period  of  its  life  the  exterior  parts  of  the 
plant  have  no  need  of  humidity,  because  the  seeds,  in  order  to  ripen,  require 
to  be  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  solar  rays  and  of  dry  warmth.  Then, 
when  the  use  of  the  sap  is  no  longer  required  by  the  seed,  which,  when  ones 
ripe,  falls,  and  is  scattered  around  the  mother  plant,  it  returns  to  the  sub- 
terranean organs,  where  a different  work  is  carried  on.  Roots  swell  and  are 
filled  with  nutritive  juices,  and  bulbs  store  up  the  nutriment  which  is  necessary 
for  the  following  spring  ; in  a word,  the  plant  provides  for  its  future  needs. 
Winter  is  at  hand.  Before,  however,  entering  upon  this  period  of  repose,  it 
seems  that  alpine  vegetation  makes  a last  and  supreme  effort  of  life  and 
development.  Then  are  formed  the  flower  buds  of  the  vernal  species,  which 
must  have  all  ready  that  the  first  sun  of  spring  may  expand  the  flowers. 

Take  a soldanella  or  vernal  anemone  just  before  winter,  and  examine  the 
plant  carefully.  You  will  find  in  the  centre  of  the  rosette  of  leaves,  well 
hidden  in  the  heart  of  the  tuft,  the  buds  which  will  expand  in  spring.  When 
the  snow  comes  again  to  cover  the  soil  of  the  mountain,  the  buds  of  the  spring 
flowers  are  already  formed,  and  are  found  in  a more  or  less  advanced  state. 
It  is  the  same  thing  which  happens  with  the  bulbous  plants  of  the  Cape,  as 
well  as  with  the  plants  of  the  steppes  of  Central  Asia.  These  fully-formed 
buds  will  not  have  to  suffer  changes  of  temperature  like  the  plants  of  the 
plain,  because  they  will  be  covered  with  snow  so  long  as  winter  lasts.  As  soon 
as  the  snow  disappears  and  the  sun  regains  its  strength  these  buds  enlarge 
and  the  flowers  appear.  There  are  even  some  precocious  species,  the  flowers 
of  which,  in  order  to  develop,  do  not  wait  the  entire  disappearance  of  the 
snow,  and  sometimes  emerge  above  the  frozen  layer  when  it  is  thin  enough  to 
allow  them  to  pierce  it.  I have  noted  the  fact  with  crocuses  and  soldanellas,  and 
with  regard  to  the  last,  Dr.  Christ*  declares  to  have  found  soldanellas  of  which 
the  flowers  expanded  beneath  the  snow-layer,  in  which  they  had  made  them- 
selves little  cavities.  Since  the  publication  of  my  book  in  French  I have  had 
the  opportunity  of  observing  more  closely  the  work  which  plants  accomplish 
in  winter  under  the  snow,  and  I am  now  certain  that  Alpine  plants  continue 
growing,  and  are  not  inactive  as  hitherto  supposed.  It  is  certainly  true  that 
soldanellas  have  flower  buds  formed  when  snow  first  covers  them,  but  they 
are  then  so  small  as  scarcely  to  be  seen.  These  same  buds,  however,  are  ready 
to  open  immediately  on  the  disappearance  of  the  snow. 

The  last  effort  of  growth  of  the  plants  of  the  Alps  occasions  them  some- 
times, under  the  influence  of  the  rains  which  precede  winter,  to  partly  open 
their  corollas.  This  happens  chiefly  in  the  inferior  regions,  when  the  winter 
is  too  long  in  coming,  and  when,  in  the  place  of  the  snow  which  should  cover 
it,  the  vegetation  is  submitted  to  the  influence  of  autumnal  rains  and  sun.  As 
we  have  seen  it  ready  to  develop  in  spring  under  the  slightest  influence  of 
warmth  and  light,  we  are  able  easily  to  explain  the  causes  which  allow  us 
sometimes  to  enjoy  the  spring  flora  in  autumn.  Who  has  not  leaped  for  joy 
at  the  sight  of  the  tufts  of  bine  gentians  and  golden  pstentillas  which,  during 
the  months  of  October,  November,  and  even  in  winter,  often  adorn  the  sunny 
slopes  P It  sometimes  happens  where  this  phenomenon  seems  to  be  produced 
frequently  that  the  plants  of  spring  flourish  during  all  the  winter  when  there 
is  no  snow.  Our  latter  winters  have  been  particularly  favourable  to  this 


* La  Flore  de  la  Suisse  et  ses  origines,  p.  377. 
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advanced  movement  of  vegetation,  which  ia  injurious  of  coarse  to  its  flowering 
in  spring. 

Moisture  is  then  one  of  the  three  conditions  essential  to  the  life  of  Alpine 
vegetation.  It  is  sometimes  objected  that  such  cannot  be  the  oase  con- 
cerning rock  species,  of  which  the  roots  penetrate  into  the  rock,  and 
of  which  the  foliage  is  exposed  to  the  drying  rays  of  the  brightest 
sun.  This  objection  rests  on  the  entirely  mistaken  ideas  that  are  sometimes 
held  of  the  nature  of  these  fissures  in  the  rock,  which  are  not  dry  as  believed. 
In  reality,  the  roots  of  this  category  of  plants  are  highly  developed,  and 
penetrate  deeply  into  the  rock  ; the  olefts,  often  very  deep,  are  preserved  in 
a state  of  constant  moisture,  which  percolates  all  along  their  walls  and  pro- 
vides the  roots  of  the  plant  with  the  water  they  need.  This  water  escapes 
in  vapour  from  the  exterior  opening  of  the  cleft,  which  is  to  say,  precisely 
where  the  foliar  organs  of  the  plant  are  situated.  These  plants,  therefore,  are 
found  in  the  same  atmospheric  conditions  as  those  of  their  sisters,  whioh  grow 
in  the  free  and  moist  soil  of  the  pasture.  In  the  most  arid  and  hottest  plaoes 
there  is  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  rock-fissures.  The  cactuses  and  the  various 
succulent  plants  which  adorn  the  rocks  of  the  plateaux  of  Mexico,  or  other 
countries  of  tropical  America,  are  by  no  means  deprived  of  moisture,  as  many 
travellers  think.  The  roots  of  these  plants  travel  far  through  the  clefts  in  search 
of  the  moisture  which  their  exterior  organs  require.  It  is  an  error  to  believe 
that  sucoulent  plants  live  upon  air.  A great  practitioner  in  the  art  of  culti- 
vating these  plants  one  day  related  to  me,  that,  being  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Naples,  conversing  with  an  amateur  not  convinced  of  what  I have 
just  said,  he  proposed  to  him  to  dig  out  a splendid  plant  of  an  opuntia,  which 
grew  from  the  cleft  of  a rock  near  by,  to  all  appearance  very  dry.  The  pro- 
posal was  carried  out,  and  it  was  found  that  in  spite  of  the  great  dryness  of 
the  time,  and  of  all  the  land  round  about,  the  roots  of  the  said  opuntia  went 
into  a thoroughly  moist  medium,  and  penetrated  into  fissures  where  water 
trickled.  These  fissures  are  numerous  in  the  calcareous  rooks  ; they  are  less 
so  in  the  primitive  rocks. 

On  the  subject  of  their  existence,  their  functions,  and  of  the  effects  which 
the  fissures  produce,  Mr.  A.  Brun,  has  just  given  some  particulars  in  “ Echo 
des  Alpes,”  * a work  of  the  greatest  interest  and  most  deserving  of  attention. 
These  diaclases  which  form  imperceptibly  under  the  influence  of  freezing  and 
thawing,  in  the  heart  of  the  hardest  and  least  porous  rocks,  produce  consider- 
able effect,  and  play  an  important  part  in  the  destruction  of  mountains. 
Moisture  penetrates  into  all  sorts  of  stone  with  greater  or  less  facility,  accord- 
ing to  its  nature  ; but  there  is  no  kind  of  stone  that  is  not  subject  to  this  law. 
While  Borne  kinds  absorb  with  the  avidity  of  a piece  of  sugar,  others,  on  the 
contrary,  allow  no  moisture  to  penetrate  into  their  microscopic  interstices 
until  after  the  lapse  of  a very  long  time.  The  rocks  then  are  impregnated 
with  water,  and  can  afford  to  the  roots  of  the  plants  they  support  that 
moderate  moisture  they  so  much  require. 

The  plants  which  grow  on  the  pitrriers  or  fallen  ground  are  equally  sur- 
rounded with  gentle  moisture,  notwithstanding  the  arid  appearance  of  their 
habitation.  Their  roots,  their  stolons,  and  subterranean  stems,  are  found  in 
constant  moisture,  caused  by  the  presence  of  stones  which  prevent  evaporation. 
In  a place,  to  all  appearance  the  driest  and  most  arid,  dig  up  the  material 
which  covers  the  Boil  of  the  spot  which  forms  a pierrier.  If  the  upper  layer 
exposed  to  the  air  and  sun,  is  dry,  it  is  quite  otherwise  down  below.  The 
nearer  you  get  to  the  soil,  the  greater  the  amount  of  moisture  you  find  among  the 
stones,  in  short  you  find  that  the  ground  into  which  the  plants  thrust  their 
roots  is  perfectly  moist  in  spite  of  the  dryness  of  the  outside  air.  Accordingly 
we  find  in  abundance  on  these  heaps  of  stone,  which  appear  to  repel  all  kinds 
of  life,  the  prettiest  plants,  the  most  delicate  flowers,  and  the  finest  examples 
of  development  it  is  possible  to  meet  with.  There  the  freshest,  the  most 
graceful,  and  the  sweetest  flowers  of  our  Alps  delight  themselves  ; and  I will 
especially  mention  the  white  poppy  of  the  “ perriers,”  Papaver  alpinum. 
Presenting  a delightful  appearance  in  the  midst  of  the  most  desolate  nature, 
this  plant,  in  the  eyes  of  many  Alpinists,  is  the  most  admirable  of  all  flowers. 
If  you  do  not  know  it,  reader,  you  have  yet  a new  delight  in  store.  It  is 
impossibe  to  describe  it  to  you  ; even  the  cleverest  pencil  cannot  give  its 
graceful  contour,  its  snowy  corolla,  and  its  centre  of  golden  stamens.  It  is 
not  common,  and  is  never  found  in  large  quantity  in  the  same  place.  It  is 
found  at  the  Vergys,  where  you  must  go  to  admire  it  and  do  your  homage.  But 
pray  do  not  dig  it  up,  for  that  would  serve  no  purpose.  I once  committed  this 
orime  and  sadly  repented,  for  none  of  the  pieces  I brought  away  succeeded 
with  me,  in  spite  of  the  tender  care  lavished  upon  them.  On  the  other  hand 
the  seeds  offer  a sure  and  certain  means  of  securing  it.  They  are  very 
abundant  in  the  capsules,  and  it  is  easy  to  collect  them  during  the  summer 
and  autumn.  A specimen  of  this  poppy  has  flowered  so  abundantly  at  Fron- 
teney,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  count  the  flowers.  It  was  a perpetual 
bouquet  of  alabaster  and  gold  during  all  the  fine  part  of  the  season.  It  was 
very  astonishing,  the  following  year,  to  find  young  Alpine  poppies  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  rock-work  ; the  wind  had  spread  the  seeds  which  germi- 
nated and  gave  new  plants.  It  is  moreover  on  these  pierriers  so  detestable  to 
the  tourist,  to  whom  they  have  more  than  once  caused  bitter  experience,  that 
we  find  the  charming  Thlaspi  rotund/ folium,  Ranunculus  parnassifolius,  Viola 
cenisia,  Senecio  Doronicum,  Linaria  alpina,  and  so  many  other  plants  which 
are  the  delights  of  the  traveller.  Let  us  then  not  speak  ill  of  the  perriers  ; 
we,  who,  with  justice,  are  passionately  fond  of  their  flowers. 

There  is  further  a third  oase  in  which  the  rock  presents  itself  to  us  as  a 
reservoir  of  humidity  for  the  benefit  of  plants,  viz.,  the  lappiaz.  Every 
Alpinist  understands  this  word,  which  recalls  so  many  sad  recollections,  and 
vexations  without  end.  For  the  sake  of  those  who  do  not  know  it,  I will  say 
that  the  lappiaz  may  be  compared  to  a glacier  of  rocks  ; it  is  a vast  spread  of 
flat  rocks,  which  are  always  calcareous,  and  corroded  and  perforated  in  all 
directions  by  time  and  atmospheric  agency.  Never  venture  there  at  night,  mis- 
fortune will  happen,  for  nothing  ig  more  dangerous  if  you  go  astray  in  one  of 
these  dreadful  fields  of  stone.  Holes  and  clefts  abound  on  all  sides,  and  you 
cannot  take  two  stops  without  meeting  with  theBo  hollows  hidden  by  shrubs 
and  bushes  and  in  which  you  may  twist  your  foot.  In  these  cavities,  more  or  less 
deep  and  of  greater  or  less  depth  and  width,  we  find  a vegetable  earth  of  the 
best  quality.  It  is  porous,  spongy,  and  maintained  in  a state  of  oonstant 
moisture.  Therefore  we  are  not  astonished  to  find  in  tho  “lappiaz”  of  the 
I’ergys,  for  example,  or  in  others,  a marsh  vegetation  or  plants  whioh  require 
great  humidity.  In  that  of  tho  Marchairuz  aro  found  the  most  beautiful  ferns 
and  the  richest  species  of  plants  of  moist  and  peaty  regions,  such  indeed  as  are 
commonly  designated  bog  plants. 

I have  spoken  of  tho  mould  and  humus  in  the  oavitios  of  the  lappiaz,  and 
how,  it  is  sometimes  asked,  can  this  humus,  this  rioh  and  fortile  soil,  bo  formed 
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in  these  arid  and  isolated  rocks  ? Many  have  asked  how  tho  mould  is  formed, 
which  is  found  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountain,  in  tho  clofts  of  rook,  on 
projecting  ledges  and  on  the  most  elevated  crests,  where  all  organio  life  is 
scarce,  and  where  it  is  with  difficulty  that  some  flowering  plants  blosBom  for 
a few  weeks.  We  here  reach  the  fourth  condition  of  existence  for  the  Alpine 
flora,  that  of  soil,  which  is  not  the  least  important. 

In  order  to  have  an  exaot  idea  of  the  manner  of  formation  of  the 
mould  on  the  high  mountains  in  which  all  this  vegetation  grows,  it  will 
be  well  to  study  the  subject  in  a part  nearer  and  more  familiar  to  us,  where 
we  can  make  a succession  of  excursions  and  observations.  Let  us  go,  for 
example,  to  the  summit  of  the  Salftve,  and  examine  attentively  the  rooks  that 
are  found  there.  We  find  great  masses  of  rock,  which  are  split,  cracked,  and 
acted  upon  by  water  and  time.  The  cracks  spread  in  all  directions,  and  are 
more  or  less  deep  ; in  some  places  they  have  become  so  great  that  the  stone  is 
divided  into  two  parts.  In  each  of  these  clefts  we  find  a vegetation  perfectly 
established,  and  more  or  less  varied.  While  in  the  latest  and  least  extended 
fissures,  we  find  only  lichens,  mosses,  and  other  cryptogams,  the  deeper  ones 
afford  an  asylum  to  the  higher  species  and  even  to  shrubs  and  trees.  In  the 
small  fhsureB  no  mould  is  yet  Been  ; the  lichens  attach  themselves  to  the  rock, 
where  the  moisture  and  some  mineral  matter  suffice  to  enable  them  to  live. 
The  more  highly  organised  masses,  which  require  more  nutriment,  take 
possession  of  the  deeper  chinks,  living  ou  the  detritus  left  by  the  decomposition 
of  the  lichens.  In  the  larger  and  older  cavities  we  find  the  phanerogams,  strik- 
ing their  roots  into  a blackish,  turfy  humus,  and  finally  in  the  still  larger 
cavities,  we  find  a mould,  rich  in  nutritive  substances,  which  sustains  the  life 
of  a great  number  of  plants,  sometimes  very  well  developed.  If  we  occasion- 
ally visit  the  same  localities,  we  soon  see  an  increase  of  the  quantity  of  humus 
in  the  cliffs  under  observation. 

It  is  very  nearly  this  which  takes  place  in  the  Alps,  and  if  we  could  follow 
attentively  the  incessant  work  going  on  in  these  regions,  which  favours  the 
growth  of  vegetation,  we  should  observe  what  is  of  great  interest.  First  of  all, 
amass  of  rock  is  detached,  and  goes  to  join  the  extensive  debris  in  the  valley 
which  has  accumulated  there  for  centuries.  The  face  of  the  rock  from  whioh 
it  fell  is  absolutely  naked  and  clean.  It  seems  impossible  that  a plant  can 
ever  come  to  cling  there  and  live.  And  yet,  after  fifty  years,  if  we  could 
return  to  visit  our  rock,  we  should  see  it  ornamented  with  spots  of  colour  and 
its  irregularities  covered  with  a semblance  of  verdure.  It  is  yet  only  some 
lichens,  of  which  the  wind  has  transported  the  spores  to  this  place,  that  under 
the  influence  of  moisture  have  grown.  But,  later,  on  these  lichens  will  extend 
further,  they  will  become  denser,  and  form  a bed  of  mould,  which  will  get 
thicker  and  thicker,  and  soon  form  a light  soil.  In  this  soil,  some  day  or  other, 
the  seed  of  a more  highly-organized  plant  will  germinate,  conveyed  by  one  of 
the  means  of  dispersal  enumerated  in  a preceding  chapter.  The  plant  will 
grow,  its  leaves  will  gradually  decompose,  its  seeds  will  fall  around  it,  and 
germinate  in  their  turn,  and  soon  a new  station  of  plants  will  come  to  animate 
this  arid  block  that  we  formerly  saw  without  life  upon  it.  Thus  it  is  that 
alpine  vegetation  extends  and  instals  itself  everywhere ; thanks  to  the 
presence  of  lichens,  which  are  the  precursors  and  promoters  of  vegetable  life. 

The  mould  of  the  mountain  is  black,  spongy,  always  cool  and  moist,  and  is 
mixed  with  a greater  or  less  quantity  of  stones  and  sand.  It  is  a humus  of 
the  richest  character  which  furnishes  to  alpine  vegetation  all  the  elements  it 
needs.  From  a chemical  point  of  view  this  soil  differs  in  composition.  It  is 
always  mixed  with  a certain  proportion  of  mineral  matter,  the  presence  of 
which  exercises  a more  or  less  evident  influence.  Its  composition  from  this 
point  of  view  corresponds  always  with  the  nature  of  the  rook  predominating 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  calcareous  districts  furnish  a soil  impregnated 
with  lime,  whilst  in  the  schistose  or  granite  regions  it  is  the  debris  of  these 
rocks  that  is  found  in  the  soil.  The  vegetation  differs  according  to  the  mineral 
nature  of  the  districts  ; whilst  certain  species  affect  limestone — many  of  them 
not  being  able  to  live  without  it — others  on  the  contrary  avoid  it,  and  prefer 
the  schists  or  granites.  In  our  plains  the  alluvian  and  the  successive  convul- 
sions which  have  succeeded  each  other,  have  produced  such  a mixture  of  soils, 
that  chemical  differences  do  not  generally  exist  between  them. 

The  alpine  flora  has  then  been  classed  into  a lime-stone  flora,  and  a granite 
or  silicious  flora.  It  is  probable  that  the  substance  which  plays  the  greatest 
part  in  the  distribution  of  plants  is  lime.  The  presence  or  absence  of  cal- 
careous matter  in  the  ground,  seems  to  be  the  cause  which  determines  the 
presence  or  absence  of  certain  species  in  a given  district.  By  far  the  greater 
proportion  of  Alpine  plants  either  love  or  tolerate  lime-stone,  while  the  number 
of  species  which  avoid  it,  aud  are  truly  granitic,  is  comparatively  small.  A 
great  number  of  species  appear  to  have  been  modified  by  the  ohemical  nature 
of  the  soil,  and  have  given  birth  to  varieties  or  new  species.  The  granite 
species  appear  in  general  to  be  more  difficult  to  acclimatize  than  others,  and 
flourish  less  readily  in  our  gardens.  It  is  well  to  know,  when  we  wish  to 
devote  ourselves  to  the  cultivation  of  Alpine  plants,  what  the  ehemioal  pre- 
ferences are  of  the  various  species.  Dr.  Kerner,  who  has  succeeded  in  a 
marvellous  manner  in  transplanting  the  flora  of  the  Tyrolean  high  Alps,  to  the 
Botanic  Garden  of  Innspruck,  has  observed  these  details  very  carefully,  and 
appears  to  have  derived  much  good  from  so  doing.  He  gives  in  his  “ Cultur 
des  Alpenpflanzen  ” very  interesting  information  upon  this  subject,  and  he 
includes  a list  of  calcareous  species  corresponding  to  the  granitic  species,  which 
have  much  affinity  with  each  other.  It  is  olearly  evident  that  in  the  oase  of 
the  greater  number  of  these  plants,  it  is  the  chemical  nature  of  the  soil  which 
has  formed  the  species.  Here,  however,  from  Kernel's  list  are  some  of  these 
parallel  species  : — 


Calcarious  Soil. 
Achillea  atrata. 
Alyssum  montanum, 
Androsace  laclea. 
Androsace  Helvetica, 
Anemone  Alpina. 
Arcnaria  ciliata. 
Dianthus  alpinus. 


Granite  Soil. 
Achillea  moschata. 

Alyssum  Wulfenianum. 
Androsace  carnea. 
Androsace  glacialis. 
Anemone  sulphurea. 
Arenaria  multicaulis, 
Dianthus  glacialis. 


ltraba  aizoides. 

Drain  tomentosa. 
Epilobium  Dodonai. 
Gentinna  angustifolia. 
llutchimia  alpina. 
Phytcuma  orbicu/are. 
Prtmula,  Auricula. 
Rhododendron  hirsulum, 
Ralix  nctusa. 

Nileno  alpestris. 

Veronica  saxalilis 


Drain  Zahlbrttckneri. 
Draba  frigida. 

Epilobium  Fleischerh 
Genii  ana  excisa. 

Hutchinsia  brevicaulis. 
Phytcuma  hemispheerienm. 
Primula  villosa. 
Rhododendron  ferrtigineum. 
Salix  hastata. 

Silene  rupestris. 

Veronica  fruticulosa. 
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LACHENALIAS. 

Uy  W.  UilAODURY. 

For  tho  decoration  of  the  conservatory  during1  the  spring  months  wo 
find  the  lachenulias  exceedingly  useful,  and  accordingly  grow  a rather 
largo  stock.  When  properly  grown  they  are  very  attractive,  and  they 
differ  so  materially  from  tho  other  bulbous  plants  which  may  be  had 
in  bloom  at  the  same  time,  that  they  present  a very  pleasing  contrast 
to  them  and  afford  a welcomo  variety.  Their  cultivation  is  so  simplo 
as  to  be  well  within  tho  means  of  the  amateur  with  limited  appliances 
for  plant  growing,  and  they  are  not  very  expensive.  In  taking  into 
consideration  their  cost  it  will  be  well  to  remember  that  a beginning 
may  bo  made  with  a very  few  bulbs  of  the  several  varieties,  as  they 
increase  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  admit  of  a moderate  stock  being 
raised  in  a comparatively  short  time. 

Tho  number  of  species  and  varieties  in  cultivation  is  so  small  that 
the  cultivator  will  not  bo  greatly  perplexed  in  making  a selection. 
They  are  all  worth  growing  by  those  who  have  a fair  amount  of  glass 
accommodation,  and  those  who  have  only  a greenhouse  and  a few 
frames  may  with  advantage  have  half-a-dozen  sorts,  because  of  the 
difference  in  the  season  of  flowering.  If  for  any  reason  it  is  con- 
sidered necessary  to  limit  the  selection  to  two  kinds,  preference  should 
be  given  to  L.  Nelsoni  and  L.  pendula,  which  differ  widely  in  the 
colour  of  their  flowers,  but  agree  in  being  very  free  and  in  producing 
large  and  handsome  spikes  of  flowers.  The  first-mentioned  is  a com- 
paratively new  hybrid  with  stout  spikes  of  bright  golden-yellow  flowers, 
and  the  second  produces  bright  red  flowers  tipped  with  green  and  yellow. 
Other  good  kinds  comprise  L.  aurea,  an  excellent  species,  the  spikes 
of  moderate  height  and  the  flowers  bright  chrome  yellow ; L.  quadri- 
color,  a very  handsome  species,  with  large  bright  red  and  yellow 
flowers  and  richly  spotted  foliage ; L.  rubida,  a rather  rare  species, 
bearing  deep  ruby-red  flowers  and  well-marked  foliage;  L.  luteola 
maculata,  flowers  yellow  shading  to  green,  the  foliage  freely  spotted  ; 
not  quite  equal  to  either  of  the  other  two  yellow  forms,  but  well  worth 
growing  ; L.  tigrina,  vei’y  distinct,  the  flowers  large  and  sulphur  white, 
very  early  ; L.  tigrina  Warei,  a beautiful  variety,  with  yellow  and  red 
flowers,  flowering  later  than  the  type.  From  these  the  cultivator  may 
select  according  to  the  colours  for  which  he  has  a preference  without 
difficulty.  There  will  not  be  any  risk  of  having  one  that  is  indifferent, 
because  they  are  all  more  or  less  good,  and  differ  but  little  in  relative 
merit. 

The  cultivation  of  lachenalias  in  suspended  baskets  is  sometimes 
recommended,  but  I know  of  no  practice  in  plant-growing  that 
deserves  such  hearty  condemnation.  We  are  told  to  line  wire  baskets 
with  moss,  and  then  insert  the  bulbs  in  the  lining  with  their  crowns 
outwards,  and  fill  the  basket  with  the  prepared  compost.  This  being 
done,  the  surface  is  to  be  thickly  planted  with  bulbs.  In  due  course 
the  foliage  and  flower-spikes  push  through  the  sides  and  above  the 
surface,  and  completely  hide  the  whole  of  the  basket.  When  so  grown 
and  in  full  bloom,  lachenalias,  we  are  assured  by  the  advocates  of  the 
practice,  produce  a striking  effect.  I am  willing  to  admit  that  the 
effect  is  striking,  for  I have  been  much  struck,  when  looking  at  the 
basket,  with  astonishment  that  anyone  could  be  found  to  grow  these 
bulbs  in  so  barbarous  a manner.  If  you  would  enjoy  to  the  full  the 
elegant  flowers  and  the  rich  glossy-green  leaves  with  their  varied 
markings,  you  must  grow  the  bulbs  in  pots  or  pans,  but  the  former 
are  decidedly  the  best.  When  pans  are  used  they  ought  to  be  com- 
paratively deep,  and  not  exceed  nine  inches  in  diameter.  The  mention 
of  pans  reminds  me  of  the  obnoxious  pyramids  that  are  occasionally 
met  with  in  gardens.  The  grower  who  believes  that  the  lachenalias 
appear  to  greater  advantage  when  in  the  form  of  a pyramid  proceeds 
in  the  following  manner : — he  takes  a pan,  say  fourteen  inches  in 
diameter,  and  spreads  a layer  of  crocks  over  the  bottom  ; he  then 
places  a twelve-inch  pan  on  the  crocks  and  fills  the  space  between  the 
two  pans  with  soil.  The  twelve-inch  pan,  in  like  manner,  has  a layer 
of  crocks  spread  over  the  bottom,  and  a ten-inch  pan  placed  in  it. 
This  proceess  is  repeated  with  eight  and  six-inch  pans,  the  spaces 
round  the  sides  being  filled  with  soil.  The  top  pan,  after  having  a few 
crocks  put  in  it,  is  also  filled  with  the  compost.  The  bulbs  are  planted 
about  three  inches  apart  in  the  several  ledges  formed,  and  over  the 
surface  of  the  top  pan.  By  this  arrangement  a huge  pyramidal  mass 
of  foliage  and  flowers  is  produced,  but  I must  confess  to  an  inability  to 
appreciate  the  beauty  which  pyramids  are  said  to  possess. 

I use  five  and  six  inch  pots  in  equal  proportion  for  each  of  the 
several  kinds,  and  am  well  satisfied  with  the  results.  The  plants 
appear  to  the  best  advantage  when  grown  in  these  size  pots, 
and  they  can  be  readily  utilised  in  small  or  large  groups 
in  the  conservatory,  and  are  available  for  placing  in  fancy 
baskets  or  other  receptacles  in  the  drawing-room  or  other  of  the  indoor 
apartments.  The  pots  have  an  inch  layer  of  rather  small  crocks 
placed  in  the  bottom,  and  are  then  filled  to  within  about  half  an  inch 
of  the  rim  with  a mixture  consisting  of  mellow  turfy  loam,  well-rotted 
manure,  leaf-mould  and  sand  ; the  proportions  being  four  parts  of  the 
loam  to  one  each  of  the  sand,  manure,  and  leaf-mould.  The  soil  is 
pressed  moderately  firm,  and  the  bulbs  are  planted  about  two  inches 
apart  each  way,  the  outer  row  being  almost  close  to  the  sides  of  the 
pot.  The  potting  may  be  done  at  any  time  during  August  and  Septem- 
ber, when  the  bulbs  are  at  rest.  After  they  are  potted,  place  in  a pit 
or  cool  house  where  they  will  be  safe  from  frost,  and  keep  the  soil  just 
moist  until  the  leaves  begin  to  make  their  appearance.  "Very  little 
water  will  suffice  for  the  purpose,  and  great  care  must  be  taken  in  sup- 
plying them  with  water ; but  a little  moisture  is  absolutely  necessary, 
as  the  bulbs  will  start  very  slowly  indeed,  if  at  all,  in  soil  that  is  quite 
dry.  After  they  begin  to  grow  the  supply  of  water  must  be  increased, 
and  when  in  full  growth  they  require  an  abundance  of  moisture.  It  is, 


indeed,  a very  good  plan,  when  they  are  in  bloom,  to  place  the  pots  in 
saucers  and  keep  them  filled  with  water.  Tho  flowering  season  may 
bo  considerably  accelerated  by  placing  the  plants  as  soon  as  they  have 
commenced  to  grow  freely  in  a structure  in  which  they  will  enjoy  a 
temperature  somewhat  higher  than  that  of  tho  greenhouse.  A nouse 
in  which  bouvardias  are  grown  will  suit  them  admirably,  and  they  will 
make  good  progress  when  placed  with  cyclamens  required  for  early 
flowering.  As  well-developed  foliage  is  not  less  necessary  than  good 
flower-spikes,  it  is  essential  to  place  the  plants  in  a light  position,  and 
as  near  the  glass  as  practicable  when  they  are  pushed  on  in  warmth 
during  the  winter.  The  plants  that  are  grown  in  a cool  pit  or  house 
throughout  the  winter  will  make  their  growth  under  more  favourable 
conditions  as  to  light,  .and  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  provide  them  with 
a place  very  near  the  glass  at  any  stage.  But  they  must  enjoy  un- 
interrupted light  until  at  least  they  are  coming  into  bloom,  or  tho 
foliage  will  become  drawn  and  the  plants  lose  much  of  their 
attractiveness. 


COLOUR  IN  TREE  SCENERY. 

The  weather  of  the  past  summer  has  been  well  suited  to  the  require- 
ments of  deciduous  trees  with  golden  and  bronzy  leaves,  and  as  the 
result  of  the  favourable  conditions  under  which  the  growth  has  been 
made  the  foliage  has  taken  on  a brilliancy  of  colouring,  which,  in  the 
course  of  a rather  long  experience,  I have  not  seen  surpassed.  But  if 
these  trees  are  not  in  the  general  run  of  years  so  bright  in  colour  as 
they  have  been  from  early  in  the  summer  until  the  present  time,  they 
are  in  the  most  unfavourable  seasons  sufficiently  well  coloured  to  pro- 
duce a rich  effect  and  make  their  mark  on  the  landscape.  I have  long 
taken  an  interest  in  trees  with  foliage  other  than  green  in  colour,  and 
have  done  much  to  encourage  their  planting.  Therefore,  whilst  the 
impression  that  has  been  produced  by  the  rich  colouring  of  their  leaves 
is  still  fresh,  I would  like  briefly  to  refer  to  the  claims  they  have  on 
the  attention  of  planters,  and  to  point  out  a few  of  the  best.  Although 
the  facility  with  which  perfectly  distinct  and  very  beautiful  effects 
may  be  produced  by  the  judicious  use  of  these  trees  has  been  again 
and  again  pointed  out,  planters  appear  to  be  afraid  to  step  out  of  the 
beaten  track.  In  consequence  of  this  fear  we  see  throughout  each 
planting  season  the  commonest  of  the  deciduous  trees  being  planted  on 
all  sides  to  the  exclusion,  in  all  but  a few  instances,  of  those  remark- 
able for  the  distinctness  in  the  colour  and  form  of  the  foliage.  It  is 
quite  time  that  something  should  be  done  to  obtain  for  the  trees  having 
richly  coloured  leafage  the  attention  they  so  well  deserve,  and  I would 
suggest,  as  one  of  the  best  means  for  accomplishing  the  desired  end, 
that  those  who  contemplate  having  alterations  made  in  either  shrubbery 
or  plantation  should  visit  some  of  the  nurseries  where  ornamental 
trees  are  largely  grown,  before  the  fall  of  the  leaf. 

The  trees  with  golden  leafage  form  a comparatively  large  and  very 
important  group.  The  ma  jority  of  the  kinds  present  a pleasing  appear- 
ance planted  singly  on  the  lawn,  but  they  are  the  most  effective  when 
arranged  in  the  shrubbery  border  or  planted  to  form  bold  masses  along 
the  front  of  ornamental  plantations,  as  a dark  green  background  is 
required  to  bring  out  their  distinctive  colouring  to  the  best  advantage. 
The  Golden  Alder,  Alnus  glutinosus  aureus,  although  mentioned  first, 
is  by  no  means  the  best  of  the  golden  leaved  trees  ; but  it  does  well  in 
soil  that  is  naturally  moist,  and  will  therefore  be  found  useful  in  many 
places.  Golden  Catalpa,  C.  syringeefolia  aurea,  does  not  retain  its 
colour  so  well  as  could  be  desired  in  dry  and  hot  seasons,  never- 
theless it  is  a most  desirable  tree,  and  worthy  of  a place  in  the 
choicest  position  in  the  garden.  Golden  Poplar,  Populus  canadensis 
aureus,  combines  a vigorus  habit  with  very  richly  coloured 
leafage,  and  is  specially  adapted  for  planting  in  quantities  in 
parks  and  ornamental  paddocks.  Golden  Oak,  Quercus  concordia, 
may  well  be  described  as  the  very  finest  tree  of  its  class,  for 
with  the  richness  of  colouring  of  a croton  it  combines  a neat  and  sur- 
prisingly vigorous  habit.  Golden  Elder,  Sambucus  nigra  aurea,  is  a 
shrub  rather  than  a tree  ; but  it  is  so  robust  in  growth  and  effective 
in  colour  that  it  should  be  planted  rather  freely  where  it  is  desired  to 
produce  rather  large  masses  of  golden  leafage  at  a comparatively  small 
cost.  It  does  well  in  towns  and  in  exposed  situations.  There  are  two 
Golden  Elms  of  great  excellence,  the  scientific  names  of  which  are  Ulmus 
Dampieri  aurea  and  U.  Roseelli  aurea ; both  are  robust  in  growth  and 
they  have  foliage  of  pleasing  shades  of  lemon-yellow,  and  are  about 
equal  in  value. 

The  purple- leaved  trees  are  more  numerous  that  those  with  golden 
foliage,  but  it  will  suffice  to  indicate  a few  of  the  best  only.  Purple 
Beech,  Fagus  sylvatica  purpurea,  is  too  well  known  to  need  comment. 
Purple  Birch,  Betula  alba  purpurea,  is  a very  handsome  form,  differ- 
ing from  the  type  in  having  leaves  of  a rich  bronzy  purple  colour.  In 
usefulness  it  is  equal  to  the  beech,  as  it  combines  a free  growth  with 
rich  leaf  colouring.  Purple  Poplar-leaved  Birch,  B.  populifolia  pur- 
purea, as  yet  but  little  known,  is  a new  variety,  with  leaves  large  in 
size,  and  of  good  colour,  and  will  be  found  a useful  addition  to  its  class. 
Purple  Plum,  Frunus  Pissardi,  which  has  been  introduced  during  the 
past  two  or  three  year’s,  is  proving  a tree  of  great  value.  It  is  excep- 
tionally free  in  growth,  and  the  leaves  are  of  a very  rich  purplish- 
crimson  colour.  It  is  especially  adapted  for  the  shrubbery  border. 
Yery  effective  also  is  the  Purple  Peach,  Amygdalus  persica  purpurea, 
which  is  so  freely  planted  in  the  shrubbery  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Battersea  Park.  The  habit  is  free,  and,  like  that  of  the  plum,  the 
foliage  is  very  rich  in  colour.  Purple  Elm,  Ulmus  montana  pur- 
purea, is  rather  sombre  in  tone,  but  it  makes  so  good  a companion 
to  the  elms  with  golden  leaves,  that  it  has  been  considered  advisable 
to  include  it  in  the  selection.  Practical  Planter. 
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TULIPS. 

Lacking  the  delicate  hues  and  the  massive  appearance  of  the  hyacinths, 
the  tulips  make  amplo  amends  by  their  distinct  character  and 
brilliancy  of  colouring,  and  as  the  bulbs  of  all  the  varieties,  with  the 
exception  of  those  recently  introduced,  are  obtainable  at  a very  cheap 
rate,  they  should  be  grown  in  large  quantities  for  general  decorations. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  hyacinths,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  early,  and 
thus  give  the  bulbs  plenty  of  time  in  which  to  become  established.  An 
effort  should  be  made  to  have  the  whole  of  the  bulbs  potted  before  the 
middle  of  October.  It  will  be  an  advantage  to  have  the  work  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  the  current  month,  because  every  day  is  now  a 
direct  gain.  I do  not  purpose  dwelling  upon  this  point,  because  what 
was  said  with  reference  to  the  importance  of  potting  the  bulbs  of 
hyacinths  before  the  autumn  is  far  advanced  applies  with  equal  force 
to  the  tulips.  But  it  may  be  useful  to  state  that  first-class  examples 
for  exhibition  cannot  be  had  when  the  potting  is  long  delayed,  and 
also  that  those  forced  for  the  supply  of  early  flowers  will  not  bloom 
satisfactorily  unless  they  are  well  rooted  before  they  are  placed  in  the 
forcing  pit  or  other  heated  structure. 

The  tulips  are  especially  useful  for  mid-winter  decorations,  because 
of  their  bright  colours  and  the  facility  with  which  they  can  be  had  in 
bloom  thus  early.  The  number  of  varieties  adapted  for  flowering 
during  December  and  January  is  extremely  limited,  the  most  useful 
being  the  several  forms  of  the  ever  popular  Due  Van  Thol.  The  double 
variety,  which  has  red  and  yellow  flowers,  is  the  cheapest,  and  should 
be  grown  in  quantities  for  flowering  in  January.  For  December 
decorations  the  single  forms  are  the  most  suitable,  and  the  best  of 
these  are  the  Crimson,  Scarlet,  Rose,  and  Yellow.  The  White  variety 
is  very  fine,  but  the  flowers  of  the  rose-coloured  form  come  so  very 
pale  in  colour  that  they  can  be  employed  for  all  purposes  for  which 
white  flowers  are  required.  The  White  Van  Thols  which  are  seen  in 
Covent  Garden  and  other  markets  at  Christmas  are  the  flowers  of  the 
rose-coloured  form,  the  price  of  the  bulbs  of  the  white  variety  being  at 
present  so  high  as  to  prevent  its  being  grown  for  market  purposes. 
Vermilion  Brilliant  (single  scarlet)  and  Tournesol  (red  and  yellow)  can 
alone  be  recommended  for  very  early  flowering. 

In  the  preparation  of  a display  of  tulips  at  mid-winter,  the  culti- 
vator has  two  distinct  courses  open  to  him.  The  bulbs  can  be  put  in 
pots  in  accordance  with  the  practice  which  prevails  in  most  private 
gardens,  or  they  can  be  started  in  pans  or  boxes,  and  be  transferred  to 
the  pots  when  in  bloom.  If  the  number  is  small  there  will  not  be  any 
great  advantage  in  departing  from  the  beaten  track,  but  where  several 
hundred  bulbs  are  forced,  they  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  put  into 
boxes.  There  is  a saving  in  labour  and  space  when  boxes  are  used,  and 
the  made-up  pots  usually  have  a more  effective  appearance  than  those 
in  which  the  bulbs  have  been  grown  from  the  first.  The  bulbs  of  the 
Van  Thol  differ  somewhat  in  the  time  of  flowering,  and  it  occasionally 
happens  that  the  flowers  of  one  of  the  plants  in  a pot  will  be  quite  past 
its  best  before  those  of  the  others  have  expanded,  and  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  prevent  it.  When  the  pots  are  made  up  with  plants 
brought  to  the  flowering  stage  in  boxes,  they  can  be  selected  according 
to  their  stage  of  development,  and  each  pot  be  filled  with  plants  that 
can  be  depended  on  to  bloom  simultaneously.  In  growing  them  in 
pots  use  those  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  put  three  bulbs  in  each. 
When  they  are  started  in  boxes  or  pans,  put  a thin  layer  of  crocks  in 
the  bottom,  and  after  covering  the  drainage  material  with  a little  of 
the  rougher  portion  of  the  compost,  fill  the  receptacle  to  within  two 
inches  of  the  upper  edge  with  the  soil,  which  must  be  pressed  mode- 
rately firm.  On  the  surface  arrange  the  bulbs  two  and  a-half  inches 
apart  each  way,  and  cover  them  with  sufficient  soil  to  leave  the  top  of 
the  neck  just  visible  above  the  surface.  The  market  growers  usually 
put  the  bulbs  two  inches  apart,  but  as  the  plants  generally  become 
rather  drawn  when  put  that  distance  apart,  two  and  a-half  inches 
should  invariably  be  allowed.  To  transfer  the  bulbs  from  the  boxes  to 
pots,  baskets,  or  other  receptacles,  is  a very  easy  matter,  the  proper 
time  for  moving  them  being  when  the  flowers  are  beginning  to  show 
their  colour.  They  must  be  handled  with  a moderate  amount  of  care, 
to  prevent  damage  to  the  flowers  or  foliage,  and  be  neatly  arranged. 
Any  light  material  that  is  available  may  be  employed  for  packing  about 
the  roots. 

The  later  and  more  robust  sorts  should  be  grown  in  pots,  the  best 
course,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  being  to  put  them  in  six-inch  pots, 
three  bulbs  in  each.  The  compost  for  these,  as  indeed  for  all  the 
tulips,  should  be  the  same  as  advised  for  the  hyacinths,  and  when 
required  for  bulbs  that  are  to  be  exhibited  a little  additional  care 
should  be  bestowed  upon  its  preparation.  The  pots  must  be  efficiently 
drained,  and  the  soil  be  pressed  moderately  firm  about  the  bulbs,  the 
neck  of  which  should  show  just  above  the  surface.  As  they  are  potted 
place  the  pots  on  a bed  of  coal  ashes  or  a hard  surface,  and  cover  to  a 
depth  of  about  nine  inches  with  some  loose  material,  for,  like  the 
hyacinths,  the  tulips  ought  to  be  kept  in  darkness  until  the  bulbs  have 
partly  filled  the  pots  with  roots.  They  must  not  remain  in  the  plunge 
bed  longer  than  is  necessary  to  effect  the  desired  end,  for  leaves  that 
make  any  considerable  proportion  of  their  growth  without  the  aid  of 
light  and  air  are  invariably  so  wanting  in  substance  as  to  fall  about 
and  have  a most  ungainly  appearance  when  full  grown.  In  forcing  the 
tulips  the  chief  points  are  to  bring  them  along  steadily  and  to  place 
them  where  they  will  enjoy  the  fullest  possible  advantage  from  the 
light.  For  those  intended  for  flowering  without  forcing  a rather  warm 
and  well  ventilated  pit  will  be  the  most  suitable,  as  they  make  a short 
Btout  growth,  and  come  into  bloom  considerably  in  advance  of  those  in 
the  open  when  placed  under  the  conditions  which  the  pit  affords. 

The  list  of  varieties  noed  not  be  a long  one,  but  more  pleasure  is 
obtained  from  a fairly  representative  collection,  than  from  largo 
numbers  of  plants  of  two  or  three  varieties,  the  selection  should  not 


be  unduly  restricted.  The  following  are  the  single  varieties  that  can 
be  specially  recommended  : 

Bride  of  Haarlem,  white,  beautifully  feathered  with  crimson  ; 
flowers  large  and  of  fine  form,  well  adapted  for  exhibition,  for  which 
alone  it  can  be  recommended,  because  of  the  high  price  of  the  bulbs. 

Chrysolora,  rich  yellow,  the  flowers  of  full  size  and  good  shape. 

Cottage  Maid,  pink,  shading  to  white  ; a useful  variety  for  decorative 
purposes. 

Crown  Prince,  dark  crimson  ; a oold  and  handsome  flower  of  con- 
siderable value  for  exhibition. 

Fabiola,  rose  purple  and  white ; flower  of  good  shape. 

Joost  Van  Vondel  rose  crimson,  slightly  flaked  with  white  ; one  of 
the  best  both  for  the  exhibition  stage  and  the  conservatory. 

Keizer's  Kroon,  crimson  scarlet,  with  clear  yellow  margin  ; a grand 
variety  for  all  purposes. 

Cphir  d’Or,  rich  golden  yellow  ; the  finest  of  its  colour,  and  invalu- 
able for  exhibition. 

Pottebakker,  deep  scarlet,  a large  well-formed  flower.  The  white 
and  yellow  forms  of  this  variety  are  remarkably  fine  and  well  able  to 
do  good  service  in  a close  competition. 

Proserpine,  dark  rose,  invaluable  for  exhibition,  the  flowers  being 
large  in  size  and  of  grand  form. 

Rouge  Luisant,  deep  rose,  the  flowers  very  large,  and  finely  formed. 

Thomas  Moore,  rich  orange,  a useful  variety  for  decorative  purposes. 

Vander  Neer,  purple,  a distinct  variety,  of  considerable  excellence. 

Vermilion  Brilliant,  rich  scarlet,  the  flowers  of  full  size  and  excel- 
lent shape  ; the  best  of  its  colour  for  pot  culture,  whether  intended 
for  exhibition  or  the  conservatory.  C. 


VERBENAS  AS  ANNUALS. 

I think  that  one  of  the  prettiest  floral  sights  I have  seen  for  some 
weeks  past  was  a group  of  seedling  verbenas  in  several  distinct  colours 
represented  by  selected  white,  blue,  and  scarlet  varieties,  and  by  mixed 
striped  varieties  also.  The  season  had  suited  them,  the  plants  had 
made  a generous  growth,  and  they  were  masses  of  colour.  The  white 
is  pure ; the  blue  definite,  deep,  and  good ; the  scarlet  very  bright 
indeed,  it  appeared  to  be  a reproduction  of  Robinson’s  Scarlet  Defiance, 
a very  popular  bedding  variety  many  years  ago,  and  one  that  was 
grown  for  many  years.  Then  there  were  beds  of  mixed  varieties,  and 
really  when  verbenas  are  used  in  this  way  in  beds  they  are  seen  to 
the  best  advantage,  and  when  one  of  them  is  at  its  best  the  flower 
garden  presents  no  more  pleasing  floral  picture. 

These  verbenas  had  all  been  treated  as  annuals,  that  is  to  say  the 
seeds  had  been  sown,  and  the  plants  bloomed  in  one  season.  The  seeds 
were  sown  in  heat  in  February  ; the  plants  were  put  out  in  dull 
weather  during  May  ; the  roots  soon  got  active  in  the  light,  free  soil, 
and  then  it  was  one  triumphant  progress  until  they  were  the  beautiful 
masses  of  flower  I saw.  It  is,  therefore,  no  longer  necessary  to  treat 
the  verbena  as  a biennial  when  it  is  raised  from  seed  ; those  having  a 
little  heat  at  their  command  can  raise  and  bloom  plants  in  less  than 
six  months.  This  saves  a great  deal  of  trouble  in  the  way  of  taking 
cuttings  of  verbenas  in  August  and  September,  striking  them,  and 
keeping  them  through  the  winter;  and  then  they  aie  scarcely  ever  so 
robust,  or  produce  so  many  flowers,  as  those  raised  from  seed  sown  in 
February.  Even  those  who  have  a garden  but  no  heat  can  have  no 
difficulty  in  getting  some  gardening  friend  who  has  heat  at  his  com- 
mand to  raise  a little  stock,  which  is  a kindly  action  gardeners  are 
as  ready  to  do  for  one  another  as  any  other  class  of  workers. 

New  verbenas  are  not  so  numerously  produced  as  they  were  some 
years  ago,  when  Charles  J.  Perry  and  Henry  Eckford  made  so  much 
progress  with  them.  Mr.  Perry,  unfortunately,  bred  so  much  for  size 
and  form  of  pip  and  truss,  and  so  little  for  habit,  that  he  unconsciously 
did  much  to  rob  the  flower  of  its  popularity.  Later  on — say  five  or 
six  years  ago — Mr.  J.  F.  Mould,  nurseryman,  of  Pewsey,  Wilts,  raised 
some  fine  varieties,  and  used  to  show  them  in  grand  form  at  some  of 
the  exhibitions  held  in  Somersetshire  and  Wiltshire,  but  in  course 
of  time  he  ceased  to  grow  them.  Meanwhile  Mr.  W.  H.  Stacey 
had  made  a speciality  of  the  flower ; and  for  a few  years  past  he  has 
obtained  some  very  fine  varieties,  characterized  by  great  size,  stout- 
ness and  form  of  pip,  and  bold  trusses,  but  as  they  are  only  seen  in  a 
cut  state,  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  they  are  in  point  of  habit — a matter 
of  moment  in  the  case  of  an  out-door  plant  like  the  verbena.  At  one 
of  the  early  summer  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  the 
present  year,  Mr.  W.  H.  Stacey  produced  a collection  of  his  own 
varieties,  flowered  under  glass  of  course,  but  very  fine  and  highly  de- 
veloped. I made  a note  at  the  time  of  the  following  varieties  as  form- 
ing the  cream  of  the  collection  : Acquisition,  clear  bright  rosy  cerise, 
fine  and  effective;  Purple  Queen,  clear  pale  purple,  with  white  eye ; 
Oompacta,  white  tinted  with  pink  ; Oracle,  Distinction,  and  Mandarin, 
three  very  fine  striped  varieties  that  should  mako  excellent  exhibition 
flowers ; Orion,  carmine  and  cerise,  pink  eye  ; Purple  Emperor,  deep 
purple  ; General  Gordon,  shaded  scarlet,  with  white  eye  ; Lilacina  and 
Mabel,  two  charming  lilac-coloured  varieties  ; and  Ophelia,  deep  pink, 
with  pale  eye,  very  pretty.  . 

Some  of  these,  or  similar  fine  varieties,  are  badly  wanted  in  the  W ost 
of  England,  where,  at  some  of  the  leading  exhibitions,  verbenas  are  still 
shown  as  cut  flowers.  Take  the  recent  show  at  Bath,  for  instance, 
where  there  is  perhaps  one  of  the  finest  exhibitions  of  cut  flowers  held 
at  that  season  of  the  year.  Prizes  were  offered  (not  very  high  in 
amount,  it  must  bo  acknowledged)  for  collodions  of  twelve  varieties  ot 
verbenas,  not  more  than  six  stems  to  form  a bunch,  but  as  a rule 
they  were  very  poor,  the  flowors  small ; the  colours  poor,  and  many  of 
the  trusses  were  faded  almost  before  tlio  Btands  could  bo  examined  by 
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the  judges.  One  wonders  that  such  inferior  varieties  are  grown,  unless 
they  woro  good  varieties  badly  cultivated.  Mr.  Stacey  nud  others  will 
cut  trusses  of  verbenas,  take  them  a long  distance,  then  sot  them  up, 
and  they  remain  fresh  for  a day  ; but  at  Bath,  by  two  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  scarcely  a truss  was  fit  to  bo  seen.  Small  as  tho  money 
prizes  were,  they  were  largo  enough  for  tho  flowers  shown  ; and  per- 
haps the  knowledge  that  tho  prizes  will  bo  awarded  tends  to  keep  low 
the  lovel  of  quality  seen  in  tho  flowers  generally. 

But  verbenas  in  pots  are  well  dono  both  in  Wiltshire  and  Somerset- 
shire, and  when  at  their  best  they  make  a fine  display  in  an  exhibition 
tent.  They  are  grown  in  largo  pots — much  larger  than  one  would 
deem  necessary  for  the  purpose — and  the  plants  are  trained  to  sloping 
oval  or  circular  wire  frames,  and  thus  a mass  of  bloom  is  presented  to 
a front  view.  But  when  foliage  and  flowers  are  both  good,  and  the 
latter  plentiful,  one  can  put  up  with  the  formal  training  employed. 
Verbenas,  when  well  grown  and  bloomed,  area  feature  of  great  interest 
in  an  exhibition  tent.  But  they  are  by  no  means  popular  just  now. 
The  time  may  come  when  they  will  be  to  the  fore  again.  Flowers 
have  their  periods  of  decline  and  revival,  and  the  verbena,  now  passing 
through  time  of  decline,  may  have  in  store  for  it,  ere  long,  a season  of 
glorious  revival.  ft.  Dean. 


Calls  at  jgtttsmes. 

MR.  T.  S.  WARE’S  HALE  FARM  NURSERIES,  TOTTENHAM. 
The  delightful  weathor  which  has  been  experienced  for  some  time  past  has 
been  highly  favourable  to  dahlias,  and  in  consequence  they  have  throughout 
the  current  month,  as  indeed  for  some  time  previously,  produced  their  flowers 
in  wonderful  profusion.  The  dahlias  in  the  Hale  Farm  Nurseries  are  no 
exception  to  the  general  rule  unless  it  be  that  they  are  blooming  above  the 
average.  They  are  certainly  flowering  as  abundantly  as  could  be  desired,  and 
the  immense  breadths  when  we  saw  them  a few  days  since  presented  such  a 
brilliant  appearance  that  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  the  majority 
of  the  visitors  have  been  converted  into  dahlia  fanciers.  All  sections  of  the 
flower  are  grown  in  large  numbers  and  with  a skill  beyond  all  praise, 
but  those  to  which  special  attention  is  paid  are  the  single,  pompon,  and 
decorative  varieties  of  which  the  collections  are  remarkable  for  their  extent 
and  the  number  of  novelties  included  in  them.  The  attractions  of  the 
nurseries  are  not  at  the  present  time  limited  to  the  dahlias,  for  the  large 
collection  of  early  flowering  chrysanthemums  is  now  at  its  best,  and  the 
quarters  devoted  to  the  hardy  perennials  contain  much  to  interest. 

Single  Dahlias  have  long  received  the  special  attention  of  Mr.  Ware,  and 
the  majority  of  the  fine  varieties  at  present  in  cultivation  have  been  raised  in 
the  Hale  Farm  nurseries.  Several  acres  are  devoted  to  them,  for  in  addition 
to  those  in  the  home  nurseries,  there  are  large  breadths  in  the  nursery  on  the 
east  side  of  the  railway.  Foremost  amongst  the  varieties  that  have  been 
selected  for  distribution  next  season  is 

John  Downie,  a very  fine  variety,  bearing  flowers  of  rather  large  size, 
with  broad  over-lapping  florets,  and  of  a brilliant  scarlet  hue.  In  perfection 
of  form  and  richness  of  colour  this  quite  surpasses  the  scarlet  flowers  at  present 
in  cultivation,  and  is  indispensable  for  exhibition. 

Mrs.  James  Daniels  is  highly  attractive,  the  flowers  white,  margined  with 
bright  scarlet. 

Huntsman  claims  attention  for  its  brilliancy  of  colour  ; the  flowers  are  of 
average  size,  and  of  a rich  vermilion  scarlet  hue. 

Miss  Gordon  represents  a quite  distinct  style  of  colouring,  the  flowers  are 
of  medium  size,  perfectly  circular,  and  very  stout  in  substance,  the  colour 
golden  yellow  round  the  disk,  and  a broad  sharply-defined  outer  band  of 
crimson  suffused  purple. 

Conspicuous  amorigst  those  distributed  last  spring  are  : Amos  Perry,  Albert 
^ ictor,  Mrs.  Hewett,  Squire  Gammie,  Mr.  Kennett,  and  Mrs.  Coninek,  which 
have  been  fully  described  in  the  reports  of  the  recent  exhibitions  and  meet- 
ings. It  will  suffice  to  Bay  that  they  are  all  as  effective  in  the  garden  as  they 
are  on  the  exhibition  stage.  It  may  be  useful  to  state  that  Mrs.  Coninek, 
which  has  pure  white  flowers  shading  to  mauve,  quite  supersedes  Dorothy 
Fell,  beautiful  as  that  variety  unquestionably  is,  and  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  is 
invaluable  for  contrasting  with  the  dark  varieties.  Mr.  Kennett  has  large 
flowers  striped  with  crimson  on  a golden  ground,  and  is  the  most  effective  of 
all  striped  varieties.  Amongst  those  distributed  in  1885  that  well  deserve 
special  mention  are : Chilwell  Beauty,  the  flowers  buff-edged  with  scarlet, 

and  very  freely  produced  ; Marion  Hood,  white,  shading  to  pink  ; Miss 
Linaker,  bright  cherry  red,  very  free  and  good  ; Thereis,  white  striped  with 
rose. 

Decorative  Dahlias,  of  which  the  well-known  Juarezi  is  the  type,  have  a 
large  area  devoted  to  them,  and  fully  justify  the  attention  they  receive.  One 
of  the  most  important  novelties  in  the  section  is  William  Pearce,  which  re- 
ceived the  distinction  of  a first-class  certificate  at  South  Kensington  the  other 
day.  The  blooms  are  very  similar  in  size  and  shape  to  those  of  Constance,  and 
are  of  a rich  yellow  colour.  The  flowers  are  exceedingly  attractive  in  colour 
and  are  produced  very  profusely,  and  well  above  the  foliage.  In  freedom  of 
flowering  it  surpasses  the  other  varieties  in  the  section.  Mrs.  Hawkins,  of 
which  an  illustration  was  given  in  our  issue  of  January  9 of  the  current  year 
has  more  than  justified  expectations,  and  has  already  attained  to  a high 
degree  of  popularity.  The  blooms  are  very  large,  elegant  in  shape,  and  of  a 
delicate  primrose  colour,  passing  into  creamy  white  and  delicate  rose.  In 
contrast  to  this  is  Cochineal,  a very  handsome  and  rather  dwarf  variety 
producing  rich  crimson  flowers.  Constance  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Tait  must  be 
mentioned  as  two  useful  white  decorative  varieties.  Prince  Alexander,  buff 
striped  crimsom,  and  King  of  the  Cactuses,  crimson,  with  flat  twisted  florets,  are 
two  novelties  that  promise  to  prove  useful  for  their  distinctness  of  character 
and  colour. 

Pompons  which  have  a place  near  the  entrance  to  the  nurseries  comprise  a 
few  novelties,  and  all  the  best  of  the  established  varieties.  Four  of  the  newer 
sorts  were  made  note  of  as  being  especially  good,  and  these  were  Eli  Millard, 
an  exquisitely  beautiful  variety,  the  flowers  small  with  fringed  florets,  and  of 
a delicate  blush  pink  hue  ; Catherine,  bright  yellow ; Darkness,  blackish 
marone  ; and  Fashion,  bright  orange.  From  the  general  collection  eight  were 
selected  as  of  special  value  for  garden  decoration,  the  plants  being  neat  in 
growth  and  free  in  blooming,  and  the  flowers  of  good  shape  and  effective  in 
colour.  The  selected  varieties  were  Dora,  primrose  and  white ; E,  F.  Jungker 


ambor ; Favourite,  marono  ; Gorman  Favourito,  orimson  lake  ; Isabel,  bright 
scarlet;  Mdllo.  Valentine  Faconet,  white,  striped  with  rose;  Triumph, 
suarlet ; aud  white  Aster,  white,  with  fimbriated  florets. 

Early -flowering  Chrysanthemums  aro  especially  interesting,  for  the  collec- 
tion comprises  all  that  aro  worth  growing,  and  the  Boveral  varieties  are  grown 
in  largo  numbers,  and  so  arranged  that  their  relative  merits  can  be  readily  seen. 
Canari  is  a comparatively  new  variety,  with  bright  yellow  flowers,  which  are 
of  good  form  and  very  freely  produced.  Mignon  is  a dwarf  and  free  variety, 
with  ilowors  that  may  ho  likened  to  golden  buttons  ; Fiberta  and  Flora,  two 
yellow  forms  of  comparatively  recent  introduction,  are  both  good,  and  must 
have  a high  place  amongst  tho  yellow  pompones  flowering  early  in  the  year. 
Especially  deserving  of  attention  is  Madame  Leoni  Lassali,  a reflexed  variety, 
flense  in  habit  and  very  free  in  flowering,  the  blooms  aro  of  medium  size,  very 
full,  and  of  good  form,  the  colour  whito  with  light  yellow  centre,  which  passes 
with  age  to  creamy  white.  Hardly  less  noteworthy  is  Early  Blush,  a vory 
free  blooming  pompoD,  bearing  in  huge  clusters  comparatively  largo  finely- 
formed  flowers  of  a bright  rose  colour,  changing  with  age  to  blush  white.  Mrs. 
Cullingford,  Mdlle.  Jolivart,  Nanum,  and  Perpetual  Torlosain  are  now  too  well 
known  to  require  comment,  but  it  must  be  said  that  they  still  hold  a high 
position  in  their  respective  shades  of  colour. 

Hardy  Flowers  are  more  plentiful  than  might  be  expected  for  so  late  in 
the  season.  The  lilies  are  now  limited  to  the  varieties  of  Lilium  speciosum, 
of  which  there  is  a very  beautiful  display.  The  varieties  of  this  beautiful  lily 
are  very  numerous,  and  the  majority  are  sufficiently  distinct  and  good  to 
justify  their  being  grown  by  those  who  have  plenty  of  space  at  command. 
Theie  are  varying  degrees  of  merit  in  them,  and  the  best  of  the  high-coloured 
forms  is  L.  speciosum  purpureum,  the  flowers  of  which  are  of  a bright  ruby- 
red,  with  light  margin.  The  finest  of  the  white  varieties  is  L.  speciosum 
album  verum,  which  surpasses  all  the  others  in  the  size,  shape,  and  the  purity 
of  the  flowers. 

Other  interesting  subjects  comprised  the  Michaelmas  Daisies,  now 
in  great  force  ; Watsonia  rosea,  a beautiful  species  producing  tall  branched 
spikes  of  a rose-coloured  flowers,  similar  in  size  and  shape  to  those  of  the  early 
gladioli,  Campanula  grandiflora,  a very  handsome  species,  large  flowers ; 
Iceland  poppies  in  variety  ; Helianthus  giganteus,  one  of  the  tallest  and  most 
elegant  of  the  perennial  sunflowers  ; aud  Zauschneria  Californica  and  its 
brilliantly-coloured  variety,  Splendens. 


LIGHT  AND  WATER  COLOURS. 

The  question  of  the  permanence  of  water  colours,  and  the  consequent  influence 
of  exposure  on  the  beauty  and  value  of  water-colour  drawings,  has  been  dis- 
cussed at  length.  The  subject  in  extenso  does  not  come  properly  within  our 
purview,  but  one  contribution  to  the  discussion  is  of  universal  interest,  and  the 
pith  of  it  will  be  acceptable  to  very  many  of  our  readers. 

Mr.  William  Simpson,  of  19,  Church  Road,  WillesdeD,  reports  on  a definite 
experiment,  the  nature  and  results  of  which  we  shall,  by  a reproduction  of  a 
portion  of  his  letter  in  the  Times,  of  September  13,  enable  him  to  state  in  his 
own  words.  He  says  : — 

“ Washes  of  colour  have  been  exposed  for  15  years,  and  portions  of 
the  same  wash  were  preserved  from  the  light,  and  they  can  now  be  compared. 
The  list  embraces  31  pigments,  including  the  most  of  those  generally  used  by 
water-colour  artists.  The  washes  were  made  in  stripes  upon  cards  ; and  the 
cards  afterwards  were  cut  in  two,  so  that  the  exposed  and  unexposed  tints 
could  be  compared  exactly  where  they  were  separated. 

“The  exposed  slips  were  pasted  on  a sheet  of  paper,  and  placed  in  a frame, 
which  was  hung  on  a shutter  of  a window  with  an  eastern  light;  and  from  the 
position  the  sun  shone — when  it  chances  to  shine  in  this  country — on  the 
colours  till  about  ten  a.m.  During  the  rest  of  the  day  the  fullest  force 
of  the  light  which  was  possible  in  the  room  was  upon  them.  Here  they  re- 
mained for  15  years.  It  will  be  understood  from  this  that  the  test  has  been 
a very  severe  one,  and  one  that  no  water-colour  drawings  of  any  value  are 
ever  likely  to  undergo. 

Here  is  the  list  of  colours,  and  it  speaks  for  itself  : Yellow  ochre — 

unchanged.  Indian  yellow — has  faded  considerably.  Lemon  yellow — is  not 
perceptibly  affected.  Gamboge — has  faded.  Newman’s  permanent  yellow — 
unchanged.  Cadmium  yellow — this  has  not  faded,  but  has  seemingly  become 
of  a browner  tinge.  Chrome  yellow — faded  considerably  ; the  slip  not 
exposed  seems  to  have  become  more  orange,  but,  unfortunately,  I had  not 
noted  at  the  time  which  chrome  had  been  used.  Brown  pink — has  faded,  but 
it  has  stood  better  than  might  have  been  expected  from  its  reputation. 
Emerald  green— scarcely  changed.  Burnt  sienna — unchanged.  Vandyke 

brown — unchanged.  Sepia — this  Bhows  a very  slight  tendency  to  fade. 

Roman  sepia — this  may  have  faded  also,  but  like  the  common  sepia  the  change 
is  not  very  perceptible.  Burnt  umber — unchanged.  Bistre — unchanged. 

Brown  madder — this  colour  has  lost  a little  of  its  redness.  Light  red — 
unchanged.  Vermillion — shows  no  change.  Indian  red — unchanged.  Crim- 
son lake — this  colour  has  all  but  disappeared  from  the  paper ; at  one  side  where 
the  colour  was  laid  on  deeper  a brown  streak  still  remains.  Carmine — this, 
like  the  lake,  has  entirely  gone,  but  where  the  carmine  was  laid  on  deeper,  a 
faint  brown  streak  is  still  left.  Madder  lake — this  colour  has  stood  well,  but 
it  is  now  a little  less  red,  and  more  of  a purple.  Purple  Madder — like  the 
other  madders  this  has  stood,  but  seems  to  be  changed  very  slightly  in  tone. 
Cyanine  blue — seemingly  unchanged.  Prussian  blue — unchanged.  French 

blue — very  slightly  faded.  Cobalt — I caD  detect  no  change  in  this  valuable 
pigment.  Ultramarine — is,  of  course,  unchanged.  Newman’s  azure — is 

unchanged.  Indigo — where  there  was  a rather  deep  wash  of  this  colour,  the 
exposed  slip  shows  now  an  exceedingly  light  tint  of  grey ; in  fact,  it  has  nearly 
left  the  paper  white,  but  has  not  vanished  so  completely  as  the  crimson  lake 
and  the  carmine.  Lamp  black — unchanged. 

“ I may  remark  that  the  back  of  the  frame  was  not  pasted  up  to  keep  out 
the  air,  which  in  one  way  has  added  to  the  force  of  the  test ; but  15  years’ 
smoke  and  dust  have  accumulated  on  the  whole  surface,  and  laid  a brown  tint 
over  all.  This  now  affects  the  comparison  between  the  exposed  and  unexposed 
slips.” 


TEA  IN  OUR  COLONIES.— The  common  idea  that  the  people  of  England  consume  (per 
head)  more  tea  than  any  other  country  in  the  world  is  erroneous.  The  Australians  drink  on 
an  average  74  pounds  each  person,  and  New  Zealand  7i  pounds  yearly  ; whilst  the  consump- 
tion in  Great  Britain  is  under  five  pounds  per  head.  The  system  of  direct  sapply  from  tea- 
growing districts  to  the  Colonies  ensures  a pure  article  at  moderate  cost ; precisely  as 
norniman’s  system  in  England  guarantees  at  a fixed  price  the  best  tea  the  world  produces. 
Those  who  appreciate  full  rich  flavour,  amazing  strength,  and  perfect  freedom  from  all 
adulteration,  use  Homiman’s  Pure  Tea.  Sold  by  agents,  chemists,  confectioners,  &c.,  adver- 
tised  in  all  papers  and  at  railway  stations,— [Advt.] 
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CONGRESS  PEARS. 

Warden  or  Bedford  Wardens. 

The  figure  of  the  Warden  pear  that  accompanies  this  note  was  pre- 
pared from  samples  of  true  Bedfordshire  Wardens  shown  by  Mr. 
Laxton,  of  the  Girtford  Seed  Grounds,  Bedford,  at  the  Pear  Congress  of 
1885,  when  four  dishes  of  this  variety  were  presented  with  ten  of  Black 
Worcester.  In  “ Parallels  of  Peardom,”  G.  M.,  October  24,  1885,  the 
accepted  derivation  of  the  name  is  founded  on  a citation  of  Turner 
to  the  effect  that  “ they  have  theyr  name  of  long  keeping,  for  Warden 
in  Duche,  from  whence  our  English  name  came,  is  to  kepe.  Serotina 
pira,  are  they  that  hang  upon  theyr  mother  until  winter,  and  were  rype 
with  the  frost.  These  are  parteley  our  wardenea,  and  parteley  other 
long  during  peares,  which  are  called  in  Duch  winter  viren.”  Much 
more  to  the  same  purport  will  be  found  in  the  “ Parallels,”  but  what- 
ever the  origin  of  the  name,  certain  it  is,  for  centuries  past  the  Cister- 
cian Abbey  of  Warden,  in  Bedfordshire,  has  enjoyed  the  repute  of  a 
special  property  in  this  pear,  and  in  the  warden  pies,  to  which  it  gives 
the  distinguishing  name  and  quality.  Hogg  is  not  averse  to  the  deri- 
vation now  hinted  at,  for  he  says,  “ the  name  came  to  signify  any 


BEAUMONTIA  GRANDIFLORA. 

On  the  27th  of  April  last  there  appeared  at  a meeting  of  R.H.S.,  South 
Kensington,  a fine  heap  of  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  noble  Beaumontia 
grandiflora,  sent  up  by  Mr.  R.  RufEett  from  the  gardens  at  Panshanger, 
Herts.  It  would  be  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  no  contribu- 
tion of  the  present  season  has  aroused  so  much  interest  as  this,  and 
assuredly  a lasting  as  well  as  agreeable  impression  was  made  on  many 
who — in  some  instances  for  the  first  time — beheld  the  magnificent  pro- 
duction. We  secured  for  our  readers  a sketch  of  one  of  the  specimens, 
and  now,  by  Mr.  A.  Slocombe’s  aid,  we  place  it  before  our  readers. 

Beaumontia  grandiflora  is  a plant  sometimes  talked  about  but 
rarely  seen.  Its  generic  name  commemorates  Mrs.  Beaumont,  of 
Bretton  Hall,  Haigb,  Yorkshire,  and  the  history  takes  us  back,  not 
only  to  a patroness  of  horticulture,  but  to  the  active  days  of  Mr. 
Marnock,  who,  in  May,  1832,  sent  from  Bretton  Hall  the  specimen 
from  which  was  prepared  Plate  3,213  of  the  “ Botanical  Magazine.” 
It  was  flowered  there  in  the  great  stove  or  dome  conservatory  under 
the  name  of  Beaumontia  longifolia.  Sir  William  Hooker  remarked  in 
his  description,  “ On  comparing  it  with  the  original  B.  grandiflora, 
cultivated  in  the  same  stove,  Mr.  Marnock  could  discover  no  other 


long-keeping  cooking  pear;”  but  this  puts  the  Abbey  first,  while 
Turner’s  version  would  give  it  a secondary  place,  or  consign  it 
to  the  chapter  of  accidents.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  there  were 
many  kinds  of  wardens,  and  the  fact  gives  to  the  name  a general 
rather  than  a specific  meaning,  and  brings  Turner  to  the  front  again 
as  the  safest  expositor. 

Black  Worcester,  or  Parkinson’s  Warden,  differs  from  Bedford 
Warden  in  trifling  particulars  only,  and  in  fact  a series  of  Wardens 
might  still  be  traced  out  in  old  gardens  in  the  same  way  as  in  modern 
gardens  we  may  find  a series  of  Blenheim  pippins,  the  consequence  of 
geographical  circumstances  in  part,  and  in  part  also  the  reproduction  of 
the  type,  with  shades  of  difference  from  seed,  for  many  seedling  apples 
and  pears  are  produced  without  man’s  aid  or  interference,  Tho  Warden, 
as  here  presented,  is  of  large  size,  roundish  turbinate,  and  handsome  ; 
tho  eye  set  in  a wide  basin,  the  stalk  inserted  without  depression,  tho 
skin  dull  green  with  many  patches  and  lines  of  russet,  and  a slight 
underwash  of  brownish  red  on  tho  sunny  side.  When  cooked  tho  flesh 
is  excellent,  but  is  useless  in  any  other  form.  Tho  troo  is  of  vigorous 
growth  on  tho  pear,  but  does  not  thrive  on  the  quinco.  , 


difference  than  the  larger  size  of  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  and  its  readily 
flowering,  whilst  the  other  never  could  be  made  to  blossom.  I have, 
too,  the  authority  of  Dr.  Wallich  for  saying  that  this  is  the  B.  grandi- 
flora, and  that  no  other  species  is  known  to  exist.”  The  plant  was  intro- 
duced by  Dr.  Wallich,  in  1818,  from  mountain  woods  in  Eastern 
Bengal,  where  it  grows  at  Chittagong  and  Sylhet ; as  it  does  also,  at 
Noakote,  in  Ncpaul.  It  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Apocynew,  and 
is  therefore  related  to  the  allamandas,  vincas,  neriums,  anddipladenias. 
It  is  figured  in  B.R.,  901.  By  Sprengel  it  is  catalogued  as  an  Echitos. 
It  is  not  figured  in  Wallich’s  magnificent  work  on  East  Indian  Plants. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  tho  rare  event  of  tho  flowering  of  this 
plant  is  apparently  attributable  to  tho  repressive  influence  of  the  knife. 
As  a matter  of  faot,  it  is  no  of  use  whatever  in  a small  plant  house  ; it 
must  be  allowed  to  run  riot,  and  probably  tho  plant  at  Bretton,  which 
Mr.  Marnock  reported  on  as  refusing  to  flower,  was  “ kept  within 
bounds  ” for  convenience,  and  was  thus  prevented  making  tho  display 
it  might,  if  loft  free,  havo  boon  disposod  to  do,  such  at  least  is  tho 
lesson  suggested  by  Mr.  Ruffott’s  account  of  his  suocoss  with  the  plant. 
Ho  says:  “I  purchased  a small  plant  of  tho  Beaumontia  about  six 
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BARGE-FLOWEBED  BEAUMONTIA,  Beaimontia  grmdiflora  (corolla  white,  calyx  red). 
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inches  in  height,  and  all  I could  learn  about  it  was  that  it  was  a grand 
thing.  I repotted  it  immediately  in  a compost  of  equal  parts  fibry 
loam  and  peat,  with  a little  silver  sand,  keeping  it  in  active  growth. 
When  it  had  attained  the  height  of  three  feet  it  was  planted  out  at  the 
warm  end  of  a largo  conservatory,  where  it  grew  fairly  well  for  three 
years,  but  made  no  sign  of  dowering.  Feeling  assured  it  required  more 
solar  heat  to  develop  its  growth,  I had  it  removed  to  the  back  wall  of 
a.  banana  bouse,  which  is  a span  roof  resting  on  a wall  ten  feet  high. 
It  was  now  a plant  considerably  over  twenty  feet  high,  and  in  a place 
that  rendered  it  difficult  of  access.  The  consequence  was  that  it  was 
much  mutilated  in  the  process  of  removal  ; so  much  so  that  I quite 
despaired  of  success  in  the  operation.  However,  the  thing  was  accom- 
plished, and  when  a year  had  gone  by  it  began  to  make  rapid  growth, 
and  had  to  be  stopped  back  to  prevent  it  overgrowing  everything. 

“ The  use  of  the  knife  was  evidently  not  to  its  liking,  for  it  still  made 
no  sign  of  flowering.  I therefore  allowed  it  a space  under  the  north 
aide  of  the  roof  to  grow  as  it  liked,  and  then  the  tables  were  turned, 
and  I had  my  reward  for  humouring  its  nature.  In  the  following 
spring,  after  one  year  of  free  growth  only,  it  made  a grand  display  of 
flowers,  and  has  continued  to  do  so,  the  present  being  the  third  year  of 
its  flowering  with  me. 

“ I find  it  a very  free  flowering  plant,  not  requiring  a great  amount 
of  fire  heat,  but  all  the  sun  heat  and  light  possible.  It  is  something 
to  know  that  this  magnificent  Indian  plant  is  satisfied  with  our  weak 
sunshine,  provided  it  is  left  alone  to  make  free  growth  in  its  own 
way.” 

The  Gardens,  Panshanc/er.  R,  Ruffett. 


Work  for  tlje  TOttk. 

CONSERVATORY  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

Azaleas  and  Camellias  that  are  still  remaining  in  the  open  should  be 
removed  to  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  as 
there  is  considerable  risk  in  exposing  the  plants  after  this  date.  It  will  be 
advisable  to  place  them  in  a light  position  where  they  will  have  a free  circu- 
lation of  air  about  them,  as  to  subject  them  to  a close  atmosphere  directly  they 
are  removed  from  the  open  quarters  is  bad  practice.  The  watering  must  be 
carefully  regulated,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  plants  should  be  supplied 
with  sufficient  water  to  maintain  the  soil  in  a nice  moist  state  and  no  more. 

Cineraria. s should  be  kept  growing  freely,  and  be  shifted  on  as  may  be 
required  according  to  the  season  of  the  year  they  are  required  in  bloom.  At 
this  time  of  year  they  are  very  subject  to  mildew  and  green-fly.  Use  the 
proper  remedies  as  soon  as  there  are  the  least  signs  of  such  plagues,  and  keep 
the  plants  well  aired  to  induce  robustness.  Keeping  the  outsides  of  the  pots 
clean  will  do  much  towards  ensuring  their  health.  If  the  stock  is  insufficient 
procure  plants  nicely  established  in  small  sixties  or  three-inch  pots,  and  shift 
them  into  pots  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter.  They  will  costjbut  little,  and 
will  bloom  most  satisfactorily  in  the  spring. 

Fuchsias  may  be  kept  in  bloom  till  very  late  in  the  season  by  keeping 
them  rather  close  and  warm,  but  it  is  seldom  that  they  are  wanted  loDg  after 
the  end  of  the  current  month.  Plants  going  out  of  bloom  that  are  to  be  grown 
another  season  should  be  put  out  of  doors  to  harden  them,  and  left  unpruned 
till  they  have  tasted  a very  slight  frost  ; then  cut  them  in  slightly,  and  house 
in  any  moderately  dry  place,  either  light  or  dark,  till  they  begin  to  break  in 
the  spring. 

Show  and  Fancy  Pelargoniums  for  spring  exhibition  will  now  require 
another  shift.  Transfer  them  to  their  blooming  pots  at  once,  use  good  turfy 
loam  and  old  manure,  plenty  of  drainage,  and  for  a fortnight  after  shifting 
give  very  little  water.  Zonal  and  variegated  varieties  newly  struck  will 
require  to  be  kept  rather  warm  to  encourage  the  formation  of  roots  ; those 
which  are  strong  in  pots  may  have  plenty  of  air,  and  be  kept  rather  dry  to 
check  glowth.  If  more  zonals  are  wanted,  put  in  the  ripest  shoots  you  can 
obtain,  five  or  six  round  the  sides  of  five-inch  pots,  and  place  them  on  a top 
shelf.  They  will  root  in  time,  though  slowly.  They  must  be  kept  moderately 
dry. 

Revise  the  whole  stock  of  plants  in  pots  as  opportunities  offer  to  remove 
worms  from  pots  ; renew  the  drainage  where  it  has  become  stopped  up,  and 
otherwise  prepare  for  the  casualties  of  winter.  Greenhouse  plants  that  have 
been  standing  out  must  now  be  housed,  and  those  to  be  forced  must  be 
repotted  if  needful. 

Orchid  House. — The  temperature  of  the  several  structures  devoted  to 
orchids  will  « quire  to  be  carefully  regulated  according  to  the  requirements 
of  the  plante,  and  in  no  case  must  it  be  sufficient  to  unduly  stimulate  them. 
The  lew  kinds  that  are  producing  their  flower  spikes  or  are  still  making  new 
growth  must  have  the  warmest  position  in  the  respective  houses,  and  receive 
moderate  supplies  of  water.  But  those  which  have  completed  their  growth, 
or  are  rapidly  passing  into  the  resting  stage,  must  be  kept  comparatively  cool 
and  dry.  It  is  very  important  to  avoid  the  maintenance  of  the  phalosnopsis, 
vandas,  and  saccolabiums  in  full  growth  during  the  autumn  and  winter,  as  the 
leaves  produced  in  these  Beasons  are,  in  consequence  of  an  insufficiency  of 
light  for  the  proper  development  of  the  tissues,  invariably  wanting  in 
substance,  and  especially  subject  to  spot  and  other  diseases  to  which  these 
plants  are  liable.  Concurrently  with  a lowering  of  the  temperature  there 
must  bo  a diminution  in  the  atmospheric  humidity,  and  a reduction  in  the 
supply  of  water  to  the  roots. 

Stove. — As  in  the  case  of  the  orchid  house,  it  will  be  necessary  to  lower 
the  temperature  and  reduce  the  water  Bupply  as  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
occupants  will  bo  passing  into  the  resting  stago.  The  plants  intended  for 
flowering  during  the  winter  must  receive  the  encouragement  necessary  to 
maintain  them  in  full  growth,  and  in  most  casos  it  will  bo  advisable  to  place 
them  in  the  warmest  position  the  house  affords. 

FORCING  AND  ORCHARD  HOUSES. 

Cucumber  Bit. — Cucumbers  to  fruit  during  winter  should  bo  grown  strong 
before  being  allowed  to  flower.  Do  not  Btop  them  severoly,  but  take  a few 
strong  runners  along  the  trellis,  with  full  exposure  to  the  light,  and  with  a 
liberal  moist  heat  to  ensure  a luxuriant  growth  for  tho  prosont.  If  any  signs 
of  mildew,  apply  sulphur  without  loss  of  time. 

Pkacii-iiouheh  must  bo  freely  ventilated,  as  tho  trees  should  now  bo  kept 


as  cool  as  possible.  The  border  must  have  due  attention,  for  at  no  ecaton  of 
the  year  should  tho  soil  be  allowed  to  become  dust  dry. 

Vinery. — Where  grapes  are  desired  to  be  kept  hanging,  a very  dry  air 
must  be  maintained  ; hence  plants  in  pots  that  require  frequent  watering 
should  not  be  kept  in  the  eamo  structure  till  the  grapes  are  off.  Prune  tho 
vines  that  are  to  be  started  first,  and  clean  the  stems.  Keep  the  sashes  off 
till  about  the  20th  of  the  month,  and  then  put  them  on,  and  cover  the  border 
with  leaves  and  sloping  boards. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE  GROUNDS. 

Auriculas  to  have  plenty  of  air,  and  be  protected  againBt  damp,  which  is 
apt  to  injure  them  as  the  weather  becomes  chilly. 

Bulbs  of  all  kinds  to  be  planted  in  beds  and  borders.  Pot  hyacinths  in 
succession,  so  as  to  prolong  the  season  of  blooming. 

Carnations  potted  early  will  require  to  be  looked  over  to  remove  dead 
leaves,  and  to  see  that  mildew  is  not  attacking  them.  Keep  them  well 
airod. 

Chrysanthemums  to  be  attended  to,  so  that  they  may  have  a fair  chance 
of  making  a good  bloom.  Give  them  clear  liquid  manure,  and  stake  them 
securely,  as  their  blossoms,  being  heavy,  often  weigh  down  the  stems,  or  cause 
frail  sticks  to  snap  with  a gale  of  wind.  Do  not  house  any  so  long  as  they 
are  safe  from  frosts,  except  those  that  require  forwarding  to  have  them  in 
bloom  by  a certain  date,  but  plants  grown  in  pots  for  the  production  of  exhibi- 
tion flowers  or  for  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory,  must  not  be  exposed  to 
a sharp  frost,  which  will  injure  the  buds  if  it  does  not  destroy  them. 

Dahlias  require  a good  deal  of  care  now  to  keep  them  trim,  and  as  flowers 
are  becoming  scarce,  let  the  dahlias  have  necessary  attention  to  keep  them  gay 
to  the  last.  Make  up  the  list  of  varieties  for  next  year  while  they  are  in  bloom, 
and  throw  out  every  one  that  is  second  rate.  When  there  are  so  many  good 
ones  it  is  a folly  to  tolerate  any  that  are  of  questionable  merit. 

Evergreens  planted  now  will  make  better  growth  next  spring  than  those 
planted  in  February  and  March.  Give  orders  at  once  for  all  trees  and  shrubs 
required,  that  there  may  be  no  delay  in  obtaining  them  as  soon  as  the  nur- 
serymen begin  to  take  them  up.  All  small  subjects  may  be  taken  up  at  once 
in  full  leaf. 

Hollyhocks  of  the  best  sorts  to  be  propagated  to  keep  up  a good  stock. 
They  should  be  renewed  by  cuttings  every  year. 

Tulips  to  be  sorted  over,  and  arranged  for  planting.  In  arranging  varieties 
be  particular  as  to  heights,  as  it  spoils  a bed  to  put  first  or  second  row  flowers 
in  third  or  fourth  rows.  Contrasting  the  colours  is  of  far  less  consequence 
than  having  the  height  correct,  and  some  sorts  grow  taller  or  dwarfer  than 
they  are  marked  in  the  catalogues,  where  any  peculiarity  of  soil  affects  them. 
Border  and  bedding  tulips  should  be  ordered  in  quantity  at  once. 

Apples  and  Pears  to  be  carefully  gathered  as  they  ripen,  and  to  be  stored 
at  once  without  wiping  them,  or  indeed  handling  them  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary.  This  is  a convenient  time  to  cut  out  dead  wood  from  standard 
trees. 

Planting. — Towards  the  end  of  October  gooseberries,  currants,  and  rasp- 
berries may  be  moved,  and  the  preparations  of  the  plantations  should  be 
commenced  at  once,  that  there  may  be  no  delay  when  the  season  arrives  for 
moving  the  bushes.  New  plantations  should  be  made  on  ground  deeply 
trenched  and  manured ; gooseberries  and  raspberries  need  a richer  soil  than 
currants ; and  black  currants  and  raspberries  will  thrive  in  more  marshy 
ground  than  any  other  of  the  bush  fruits.  In  all  removals,  whether  of  trees, 
bushes,  or  herbaceous  plants,  let  the  roots  be  examined,  and  all  diseased  or 
mouldy  portions  cut  clean  away.  Currant  and  gooseberry  canes  may  be  put 
in  to  increase  stock,  and  for  this  purpose  two-year  old  wood  is  better  than 
the  shoots  of  the  season  if  disbudded  a foot  or  eighteen  inches  from  the  base. 
Drain  and  trench  the  ground  where  fruit  trees  are  to  be  planted.  Moss  on 
apple  trees  generally  disappears  when  the  ground  is  drained.  In  planting 
fruit-trees,  unless  the  soil  is  poor  and  exhausted,  use  no  manure  whatever; 
pure  loam  is  preferable  to  an  enriched  soil  for  all  trees  intended  to  bear  early 
and  live  loDg. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  FRAME  GROUND. 

Asparagus  to  be  cut  down  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  as  soon  as  the 
stems  are  matured,  the  beds  well  cleaned,  and  covered  with  four  inches  of 
half-rotton  manure.  The  spade  must  never  be  used,  either  on  the  beds  or  in 
the  alleys. 

Broccolis  in  exposed  places  may  be  heeled  over  when  growing  with  exces- 
sive vigour  to  be  safe  against  the  first  frost ; stir  the  ground  between  them, 
but  do  not  earth  up  the  stems. 

Cabbage  sown  in  August  to  be  planted  out  as  soon  as  ground  can  be 
made  ready.  In  sheltered  places  manure  may  be  used  liberally,  but  in 
exposed  districts  it  may  cause  too  free  a growth  before  winter  for  the  plants 
to  stand. 

Cauliflowers  to  be  planted  out  under  frames  and  hand-lights,  and 
some  potted  as  previously  directed.  If  there  are  many  plants  still  left  in 
the  seed  bed,  prick  them  out  on  a warm  slope,  or  make  up  a raised  bed  for 
them,  so  that  they  can  have  the  protection  of  mats  or  hoops  during  sharp 
weather. 

Rhubarb  to  be  forced  early  may  now  be  taken  up  and  laid  on  one  side 
until  it  is  time  to  put  in  the  boxes  or  whatever  other  position  it  is  to  occupy 
when  forced. 

Vacant  Plots  in  kitchen  and  flower  garden  to  be  turned  over  at  once,  and, 
if  needful,  manured.  All  heavy  land  which  is  to  lie  unoccupied  till  spring 
should  be  ridged  up  without  breaking  the  clods.  The  autumn  rains  and 
winter  frosts  will  mellow  and  fertilize  the  soil,  and  in  spring  every  clod  will 
break  down  into  powder  at  a touch.  Heavy  land  may  bo  manured  if  con- 
venient now,  and  very  little  will  be  lost ; but  light  soils  should  not  bo 
manured  till  Bpring,  unless  they  are  at  once  to  be  planted,  as  from  thoso  soils 
the  heavy  winter  rains  will  wash  away  much  of  the  manure.  Mark  out  plots 
intended  for  rhubarb,  seakalo,  asparagus,  &o.,  so  as  to  have  them  deeply 
tronohed  in  good  time  to  be  acted  on  by  frost. 


SOWING  PEAS  IN  TRENCHES. 

We  have  had  this  your  good  crops  of  all  tho  varieties,  excopt  the 
earliest,  which  were  injured  by  the  cold  weather  in  April,  and  in  the 
early  part  of  May.  But  it  may  ho  useful  to  mention  the  fact  that  our 
peas  are  sown  in  trenches  dug  deeply,  and  slightly  manured.  By 
this  very  simple  oourso  of  procedure  we  hardly  over  fail  to  secure 
a good  crop. 

Ci  •ewe  llall. 


W.  Whitaker. 
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SILVESTER’S  NEW  TRENTIIAM  BOILER. 

Enquiries  are  ourront  as  to  the  position  of  the  Trentbain  Boiler  in  oonneotion 
with  mount,  trials  and  oompurisons  which  are  understood  t»  bo  both  Hcientilio 
and  practical.  It  is  a subjoct  of  some  importance,  for  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
there  are  mauy  boilers  embodying  but  few  idenB,  the  Trentham  is  founded  on 
an  idea  that  has  become  moro  and  more  vital  and  forceful  with  the  lapse  of 
timo  siuco  tho  idea  was  embodied  by  Stevons  in  one  of  the  bust  boilers  ever 
invented.  “ Fow  ideas  ” may  be  taken  in  this  connection  to  mean  that  while 
the  fundamental  principles  are  few  and  of  striking  character,  there  may  be  great 
diversity  of  plan  in  adapting  them  to  working  purposes,  and  every  plan  may 
be  regarded  us  an  idea.  Let  us  take  the  saddle  boilers  to  exemplify  our 
meaning.  Of  these  the  name  is  legion,  and  everybody’s  saddle  is  “ the  best.” 
But  there  are  only  three  or  four  distinct  ideas  in  all  the  variety  of  saddles, 
and  the  primary  idea — that  of  horizontal  action — governs  even  these,  and  thus 
discounts  their  originality.  It  may  appear  that  the  object  of  these  remarks  is 
to  assign  to  Stevens,  of  Trentham,  the  origination  of  a primary  plan,  but  here, 
as  elsewhere,  we  have  not  a primary  invention,  but  an  adaptation,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  horticulture.  The  Trentham  is  a modification  of 
tho  Cornish  boiler,  the  most  famous  among3t  a thousand  for  combining 
rapidity  of  action  and  lasting  power  with  a severe  economy  of  fuel,  for  the 
engineers  do  testify  that  a Cornish  boiler  will  extract  more  heat  from  a given 
quantity  of  fuel  than  almost  any  other  boiler  that  has  been  compared  with  it. 
Stevens  took  this  as  his  model,  and  adapted  it  for  horticultural  purposes, 
and  his  own  peculiar  experiences  led  him  to  conduct  the  heat  through  tho 
centre  of  the  boiler  first,  and  then  over  its  upper  half,  where  solid  matter 
cannot  accumulate,  for  at  Trentham  the  water  is  calcareous,  and  boilers  are 
apt  to  be  troublesome. 

The  tendency  for  many  years  past  has  been  towards  saddle  boilers  of  one 
kind  or  another.  In  the  recent  boiler  contests  saddles  were  conspicuous, 
though  various  in  make.  The  Trentham  boiler  is  not  exactly  a saddle,  but  a 
cylinder,  which  is  nearly  the  same  thing,  and  its  chief  feature  i3  the  insertion 


IBritisIj  Association. 

« 

TOWN  LIFE  AND  COUNTRY  LIFE— A STATISTICAL  COMPARISON. 

Ily  Mil.  John  Biddulpii  Martin. 

In  his  presidential  address  to  the  section  of  Economio  Science  and  Statistics 
an  important  statistical  comparison  was  made  between  town  and  country  life 
as  affecting  human  longevity  and  happinoss. 

Humauity  is  many-sided,  its  units  do  not  lend  thomselvcH  to  grouping  or 
combination  with  tho  precision  of  mathematical  symbols,  and  the  experiments 
of  the  social  philosopher  arc  subject  to  disturbances  unknown  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  chemist.  It  is  at  this  poiut  that  tho  statistical  method  comes  in  as  au 
inseparable  ally  of  economic  speculation.  If  the  latter  has  had  from  timo  to 
time,  and  still  has,  to  assert  it3  position  among  tho  sciences,  what  place  shall 
be  assigned  to  the  method  which  is  only  too  often  assumed  to  bo  the  mere 
massing  and  grouping  of  figures  ? — It  has  been  said — md  the  saying  is  not 
altogether  devoid  cither  of  truth  or  humour — that  “ statisticians  when  they 
meet  together  devoto  half  their  time  to  discussing  tho  status  and  dignity  of 
their  pursuit,  and  its  precedence  of,  or  subservience  to,  economics.”  Tho 
vulgar  misuse  of  the  word  “statistics”  has  no  doubt  contributed,  in  many 
cases,  to  ambiguity  iu  its  use.  The  extreme  instance  need  perhaps  hardly  be 
mentioned  when  “statistics”  are  used  simply  as  equivalent  to  “figures 
one  may  read  or  hear  even  this  expression,  “ You  can  prove  anything  by 
statistics.”  To  say  that  you  can  prove  anything  by  figures  is  intelligible  ; 
just  so  can  you  prove  anything  by  a syllogism  with  a faulty  premiss,  or  that 
might  is  right  by  the  law  of  the  stronger.  But  apart  from  cases  in  which 
false  figures  do  not  tell  the  truth — I do  not  say  false  statistics,  for  to  speak  of 
false  statistics  appears  to  me  to  be  very  nearly  a contradiction  in  terms — 
there  is  the  much  more  frequent  classes  of  cases  in  which  they  do  not  tell  the 
whole  truth.  Examples  of  this  class  will  readily  occur  to  everyone.  I may 
refer  to  one  very  happily  chosen  by  the  president  of  this  section  in  1865  (Lord 


SILVESTER’S  PATENT  STEEL  TRENTHAM  BOILER. 


A Handhole  for  cleaning  out  the  boiler  ; a brass  tap  may  be  used  in  conjunction  for  drawing  off  hot  water,  or  for  flushing  out  the  boiler.  B B Two  circulating  or  return  pipes. 
B Top  circulating  or  flow  pipe.  C Waterway  bridge  combustion  plate.  D A loose  door  which  is  removed  when  cleaning  out  the  ashes. 


of  a cylinder  within  a cylinder,  the  two  being  rivetted  together,  the  space 
between  forming  a water  jacket. 

The  boiler  is  carried  by  two  cast-iron  chairs,  the  front  forming  the  frame  for 
the  lower  flue  doors,  which  can  be  removed  for  cleaning  out.  In  its  original 
form  there  was  a plug  in  front  to  facilitate  cleansing  the  bottom  of  the  water 
jacket,  a very  necessary  proceeding  at  Trentham,  This  'has  been  improved 
on  in  the  new  make  by  the  insertion  of  a tap,  from  which  hot  water  can  be 
drawn,  and  by  means  of  which  the  boiler  can  be  flushed  out,  while  by  removal 
of  the  tap,  the  interior  can  be  explored,  and  the  bottom  cleaned  as  required. 
The  setting  is  an  important  matter  ; it  requires  walls  to  half  the  depth  of  the 
cylinder,  then  fire  lumps  brought  close  to  the  cylinder,  and  an  arch  turned 
over  the  top,  leaving  a space  as  deep  as  the  top  flue  doors  for  an  upper  flue, 
while  the  space  below  the  fire-brick  forms  a lower  flue. 

The  figures  show  the  interior  in  front  and  side  sections.  The  “new 
Trentham,”  as  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Silvester  and  Co.,  of  Newcastle, 
Staffordshire,  contains  a special  feature  in  the  shape  of  a circulating  bridge 
within  the  fire  box,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  and  beyond  this  is  a deflector  to 
assist  combustion,  and  reduce  to  a minimum  the  amount  of  smoke.  In  con- 
nexion with  the  waterway  bridge  are  fitted  tubular  furnace  bars  dividing  the 
flame,  perfecting  combustion,  and  ensuring  useful  appropriation  of  a maximum 
of  the  heat  produced.  The  method  of  cleaning  out  now  adopted  is  a great 
point,  and  as  Messrs.  Silvester  were  the  original  makers  of  the  Trentham 
boilers,  this  improvement  may  be  regarded  as  a growth  consequent  on  the  expe- 
rience of  Mr.  Stevens  and  others  in  the  use  of  the  admirable  invention.  The 
setting  of  this  boiler,  as  above  remarked,  is  an  important  matter,  and  indeed 
it  would  be  difficult  to  name  a boiler  that  does  not  require  suitable  and  skilful 
setting. 

Those  who  are  in  doubt  about  this  part  of  the  work  would  do  well  to  throw 
the  burden  on  the  manufacturers,  and  then  there  will  arise  no  subsequent 
question  as  to  whether  the  setting  was  adapted  to  the  instrument. 

I have  endeavoured,  in  the  foregoing  notes,  to  reply  to  the  questions  placed 
before  me.  Being  familiar  with  what  I consider  one  of  the  best  working  boilers 
extant,  it  will  afford  me  pleasure  should  it  prove  that  my  remarks  convey  to 
those  who  need  it,  some  useful  information.  J.  R,  E. 


Derby),  namely,  the  error  that  may  be  imported  into  the  death-rate  by  a year 
of  pestilence,  not  only  by  its  effect  on  the  mortality  of  the  year  of  its  occur- 
rence, but  by  its  clearing  away  feeble  lives,  and  so  lightening  the  death-rate 
in  years  immediately  consequent.  There  is  less  to  be  feared  from  errors 
arising  out  of  this  source  if  we  lay  to  heart  the  warning  uttered  by  Mr. 
Goschen  on  a recent  occasion,  “ Beware  of  totals  ” — if  we  recognise  more  fully 
than  we  are  usually  apt  to  do  that  a table  of  figures,  even  if  it  be  absolutely 
correct  as  a statement  of  fact,  is  merely  raw  material,  not  a finished  product. 
The  misfortune  is  that  it  is  only  too  frequently  treated  as  the  latter. 
“ Orthodox  ” political  economy  may  be  said  to  be  the  study  of  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  acquisition  or  distribution  of  wealth ; the  object  of  orthodox 
statistical  inquiry  to  check,  as  in  a balance-sheet,  its  concentration  or  diffusion. 
Unless  we  enlarge  the  definition  of  wealth  so  as  to  make  it  include  all  things 
desirable  by  the  well-balanced  mind,  a deliberate  election  of  the  good,  under 
the  guidance  of  rightly-exercised  reason,  such  as  Aristotle  defined  virtue  to  be, 
we  shall  be  constrained  to  admit  that  the  founders  of  the  United 
States  of  America  were  better  advised  when  they  laid  down  as  the  scope 
and  object  of  their  political  system  the  assurance  to  every  man  of 
“liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.”  If  this  be  so,  the  “ unorthodox  ” 
economist  of  the  present  day  will  have  to  admit  to  himself  that  he  has  to 
address  himself  to  the  problem  declared  in  a well-known  passage  of  Carlyle  to 
be  insoluable  by  “ the  whole  finance  ministers  and  upholsterers  and  con- 
fectioners of  modern  Europe  in  joint-stock  company,  to  make  one  shoeblack 
happy.”  It  is  not  surprising  that  pessimist  views  should  sometimes  prevail, 
and  that  expressions  should  paes  current  such  as  the  one  which  I quote  from 
the  public  Press : " Some  attempt  should  be  made  to  strike  at  the  over- 
pressure of  population  in  London,  which  is,  of  course,  the  root  of  the  evil. 

. . . It  obviously  is  the  evil  which  we  have  got  to  face.  The  tendency  to 
drift  into  cities  is  one  of  the  curses  of  all  civilized  communities,  of  whatever 
social  stock  they  may  be.”  For  myself  I am  not  prepared  to  admit  that  a 
tendency,  which  is  indisputable,  and  which  is  displayed  in  every  nation  in 
proportion  to  its  enjoyment  of  peace  at  home  and  abroad,  has  laid  the  world 
under  so  widespread  a curse.  It  is  a tendency  that  is  as  well  marked  in 
nations  that  are  among  the  least  progressive  in  point  of  population  as  in  those 
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o!  moat  rapid  growth.  In  France,  whose  population  is  practically  stationary, 
the  rural  population,  which  40  years  ago  constituted  three-fourths  of  the 
total  inhabitants,  is  now  but  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  showing  a transfer  or 
balance  of  four  million  souls  (including,  however,  one  million  of  immigrant 
foreigners)  from  the  country  to  the  towns.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
United  States,  whose  population  is  expanding  with  a rapidity  that  is  pro- 
verbial, and  whose  numbers  are  doubling  themselves  every  20  years,  as  against 
an  estimated  period  of  271  years  in  the  case  of  France,  the  increase  of  urban 
population  is  still  more  strongly  marked.  The  official  figures  of  1840  show 
that  in  the  United  States  one-twelth  of  the  population  lived  in  cities  of  8,000 
and  over  ; in  1850,  one-eight ; in  1800,  one-sixth  ; in  1870,  a little  over  one- 
fifth  ; in  1880,  not  much  less  than  one-fourth.  In  England  the  same  process 
has  been  going  on  simultaneously  with  the  great  stream  of  emigration  which 
has  transferred  millions  of  our  population  to  other  countries.  The  phenomenon 
is  too  familiar  to  be  insisted  on,  though  the  exact  extent  to  which  it  has  been 
displayed  is  less  clear.  The  distinction  between  an  “ urban  ” and  a “ rural  ” 
district  is,  and  perhaps  must  be,  arbitrary,  and  in  many  cases  unsatisfactory. 
It  is  not  always  easy  to  decide,  officially  or  otherwise,  who  is  a townsman  and 
who  is  a peasant ; but  it  is  roughly  estimated,  that  whereas  .30  years  ago  the 
population  of  England  supported  by  agriculture  was  about  equal  in  num- 
ber to  that  supported  by  manufacturing  industry,  the  proportions  are 
now  approximately  as  to  two-thirds  manufacturing,  and  as  to  the 
remaining  one-third  agricultural.  Passing  over  the  fact  that  in  many 
cases  a manufacturing  population  does  not  cease  to  be  rural,  aud  bearing 
in  mind  that  the  question  is  as  to  the  comparative  welfare  of  towns- 
man and  peasant  respectively,  a comparison  of  the  birth-rate  and  death- 
rate  in  town  and  country  does  not  show  so  preponderating  a balance  as  is 
usually  imagined  to  exist.  A net  normal  increase  in  the  English  agricultural 
population  of  14'135  per  thousand  as  compared  with  an  increase  in  the  towns 
of  14 ‘030,  or  a balance  in  favour  of  the  former  of  1 per  thousand,  is  but  a 
narrow  margin  of  advantage.  Nor  is  it  the  largest  cities  that  are  the  most 
attractive  to  new  immigrants,  since  we  find  that  the  rate  of  increase  varies 
inversely  with  their  size,  and  that  during  the  last  ten  years  the  population  of 
towns  of  under  20,000  inhabitants  has  increased  almost  exactly  as  fast  again 
as  that  of  towns  of  50,000  and  over.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  precisely  during 
the  evil  times  of  1841-51,  the  evil  days  of  “ Sybil,”  of  “ Mary  Barton,”  of 
“ Sartor  Resartus,”  recently  quoted  by  Mr.  Giffen,  when  the  increase  of  the 
population  was  the  slowest,  that  the  proportion  of  the  population  supported 
by  agriculture  reached  its  highest  point.  And  if  we  compare  the  vital 
statistics  as  a whole  of  our  present  town-dwelling  population  with  the  more 
rural  one  of  183S-54,  as  presented  to  us  by  Mr.  Noel  Humphreys  in  a recent 
paper  read  before  the  Statistical  Society,  we  do  not  find  that  the  conditions 
of  town  life  have  told  adversely  on  the  population  of  the  country  as  a whole. 
Mr.  Humphreys  answers  the  question,  “ Do  we  have  a greater  enjoyment  of 
life  as  the  result  of  a decline  in  the  death-rate,  or  are  we  only  a little  slower 
in  dying  ? ” by  demonstrating  that  " although  a large  proportion  of  people 
cease  to  be  dependent  before  20,  and  a large  proportion  of  people  do  not 
become  dependent  at  60,  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  classing  the  40  years 
from  20  to  CO  as  the  most  useful  period  of  man’s  life.  Of  the  2,009  years 
added  to  the  lives  of  1,000  males  by  the  reduction  of  the  death-rate  in  1876-80 
(as  compared  with  1838-54),  no  less  than  1,407,  or  70  per  cent,  lived  at  the 
useful  ages  of  between  20  and  60.”  Nor  did  the  Anthropometric  Committee, 
appointed  on  the  recommendation  of  this  section  in  1875,  and  which  carried 
on  its  work  until  1883,  verify  by  its  observations  the  generally  prevailing 
notion  that  the  population  of  the  kingdom  is  degenerating.  The  observations 
of  the  committee  were  on  a comparative  small  scale,  but  as  far  as  the  oppor- 
tunities and  resources  of  the  committee  enabled  them  to  be  carried  out,  they 
showed  that  although  in  average  height  and  weight  the  peasant  in  this  country 
is  superior  to  the  artizan,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  conditions  of  an  out- 
door as  against  a mainly  indoor  life,  the  stature  and  weight  of  factory  children 
has  decidedly  increased.  “ The  increase  in  weight  amounts  to  a whole  year’s 
gain,  and  a child  of  nine  years  of  age  in  1873  weighed  as  much  as  one  of  ten 
years  in  1833,  one  of  ten  as  much  as  one  of  11,  and  one  of  11  as  much  as  one 
of  12  years  in  the  two  periods  respectively.” 


MESSRS.  WEBB  AND  SONS’  KINVER  SEED  GROUNDS. 

Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons’  Kinver  Trial  Grounds  and  Seed  Farms  are  situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  a remarkably  pleasant  country,  where  there  would 
appear  to  be  a little  of  the  best  of  everything.  Good  fishing  in  a rippling 
stream  immediately  underneath  a cliff  and  hillside  covered  with  wood  and 
leafy  spray  ; the  seats  of  noblemen  and  retired  merchants  peeping  out  here 
and  there  amid  the  trees  5 one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  views  on  Kinver 
Edge,  and  the  open  rich  lands,  which  forms,  not  exactly  an  elevated  plain, 
because  they  are  rolling  and  undulating — where  Messrs.  Webb  carry  out 
practically  their  Horticultural  studies  and  labours,  of  profound  interest  at  all 
times,  but  more  especially  at  a period  when  many  of  the  autumn  flowers  were 
blooming,  and  the  kitchen  garden  crops  were  displaying  their  fruit,  so  as  to 
exemplify  their  various  degrees  of  perfection.  The  Kinver  Seed  Farms  and 
Trial  Grounds  occupy  nearly  1,600  acres;  the  larger  portion  of  which  iB 
Messrs  Webb’s  own  property.  Still  this  vast  expanse  is  only  devoted  to  trials 
and  the  production  of  stock  seeds  to  be  sent  out  to  other  farms  in  the  best 
districts  of  England  and  the  Continent  for  the  production  of  each  separate 
variety. 

Flowers. — Kinver’s  floral  treasures  are  exceedingly  varied  and  extensive, 
and  many  of  its  later  achievements  in  valuable  varieties  of  profound 
interest.  No  less  than  252  different  kinds  of  flowers  have  been  raised  during 
the  past  season,  of  which,  however,  we  can  only  enumerate  a few  of  the 
choicer  specimens.  Excelsior  seems  the  motto  adopted  here,  whatever  may 
have  been  attained.  Messrs.  Webb  appear  to  have  some  choioe  varieties  of 
double  and  dwarf  stocks,  their  new  Imperial  having  beautifully  modelled 
double  flowers  on  long  massive  spikes.  Their  wallfiowered-leaved  too  is 
noteworthy  for  the  pleasing  contrast  afforded  by  tho  brilliant  colours  of  the 
flowers,  on  glossy  green  foliage.  Under  tho  division  of  tho  Ten-week  Stocks, 
there  are  Dwarf  German  varieties  exceedingly  floriferous,  and  of  chaste  delicate 
hues  ; also  both  Dwarf  and  Giant  Pyramid  ones,  all  growing  in  great  per- 
fection. The  Intermediate  Stocks,  specially  adapted  for  autumn  flowering, 
are  also  well  worthy  of  great  attention,  Buoh  as  Webbs’  large  flowering 
perpetual  Emperor,  the  East  Lothian,  with  massive  blooms,  and  the  Winter 
Intermediate  for  late  autumn  flowering. 

As  to  asters  they  are  so  numerous  that  space  will  not  admit  a description  of 
one-half  of  thoso  put  forward  as  the  Kinver  favourites  selected  after  many 
years  of  trial.  Tho  rulo  at  Kinver  is  to  “ prove  all  things,”  and  “hold  fast  that 


which  Is  good,”  and  just  because  thie  is  carried  out  so  very  stringently  into 
every  department  of  plant  culture,  do  we  find  everything  at  these  seed  farms 
so  vary  interesting  and  instructive.  I was  particularly  charmed  with  Webbs’ 
Miniature,  having  superb  chaste  flowerets  of  different  colours  for  edgings. 
Others  are,  of  course,  far  more  queenly  and  majestic,  such  as  Webbs’  Quilled, 
with  doubled  half-globed  flowers,  Truffaut’s  Pseony-flowered  and  Globe  Per- 
fection, Webbs’  Victoria  aud  Dwarf  Chrysanthemum-flowered,  are  also 
among  those  brought  to  greatest  perfection.  Messrs.  Webb  Bend  out  what 
they  term  the  Wordsley  collection,  being  seeds  of  the  five  choicest  asters, 
which,  after  repeated  trials,  have  been  found  unequalled. 

All  other  varieties  of  flowers  are  propagated  with  similar  studious 
endeavour  to  adopt  only  the  very  best  of  the  old,  and  to  create,  by  hybridiza- 
tion, superior  new  varieties. 

Among  Messrs.  Webbs’  choice  carnations  and  picotees  there  are  some  of 
striking  loveliness,  the  Fancy,  Bizarre,  and  Flake  Carnations.  Webbs’  Double 
Mimulus  is  a magnificent  strain,  the  blooms  being  beautifully  blotched  and 
spotted  with  brilliant  colours  on  a white  ground.  Even  the  modest  mignonette 
has  been  taken  great  pains  with.  Webbs’  New  Sterling  Poppy  is  also  very 
showy,  being  a carnation-flowered  double  variety.  Many  choice  specimens 
of  zinnia  are  to  be  found,  but  Webbs’  Exhibition  Double  Zinnias,  with  various 
colours,  has  the  reputation  of  being  a treasure.  The  Kinver  marigolds  are 
also  in  good  number,  but  their  queen  is  Webbs’  Gold-striped  French.  They  have 
some  rare  primulas,  but  Webbs’  new  primula,  “Modesty,”  is  their  latest 
novelty,  and  one  seemingly  well  worthy  of  high  appreciation,  as  besides  its 
beautiful  chaste  appearance,  it  has  produced  an  entirely  fresh  colour  for 
primulas,  the  flowers  being  flesh-coloured  or  a delicate  pink  when  fully  ex- 
panded, making  a charming  companion  to  their  already  established  favourites. 
Scarlet  Emperor,  Purity,  and  Rosy  Morn  primulas.  In  gloxinias,  calceolarias, 
cyclamens,  and  other  florists  flowers,  Messrs.  Webb  have  many  choice  and  some 
entirely  new  varieties. 

Vegetables. — Messrs.  Webb  excel  greatly  in  choice  varieties  of  peas  for 
kitchen  and  market  gardens  as  well  as  for  the  farm.  The  peas  grown  at 
Kinver  during  the  past  season  comprise  no  less  than  140  kinds,  and  Messrs. 
Webb  have  several  new  varieties  such  as  Wordsley  Wonder,  an  early  blue 
wrinkled  marrow,  the  pods  of  which  striking  from  every  point  on  the  vines 
appear  marvellously  thick  indeed,  while  their  beauty  of  shape  and  redundance 
of  fruit  are  equally  noteworthy.  Still  as  Messrs.  Webbs’  Chancellor,  which 
was  only  offered  to  the  public  for  the  first  time  this  year,  is  for  the  main 
crop  considered  equally  productive,  there  is  no  reason  for  deeming  the  limit  of 
perfection  to  have  been  gained.  Webbs’  Electric  Light,  Kinver  Gem,  Kinver 
Marrow,  and  Stourbridge  Marrow  Peas,  also  have  their  favourites,  and  every 
one  inspecting  the  Kinver  Seed  Farms  must  be  struck  with  the  immense 
labours  expended  on  the  different  varieties  in  testing  all  the  best  approved 
one  against  another,  and  in  the  endeavour  to  produce  still  more  magnificent 
kinds  by  selecting  the  best  from  the  best  one  season  after  another,  pursuing 
tho  arts  of  hybridization  and  devoting  laborious  attention  to  fixing  the  types 
of  new  superior  varieties.  From  the  82  acres  of  peas  grown  at  Kinver  for 
stock  purposes  immense  quantities  are  raised  for  Messrs.  Webb  on  suitable 
soils  in  other  districts. 

Potatoes. — The  same  arts  are  applied  and  carried  out  with  equally 
studious  endeavour  in  regard  to  potatoes,  to  which  esculent  67  acres  were 
devoted  at  Kinver  this  year,  and  the  chief  varieties  which  there  gain  favour 
are  the  following : Kinver  Hill,  Benefactor,  Discovery,  Reliance,  Surprise, 
Improved  Schoolmaster,  Earl)'  Ashleaf,  Improved  Magnum  Bonum,  together 
with  several  superior  new  seedlings  to  be  offered  next  season,  to  one  of  which 
a first-class  certificate  has  already  been  awarded. 

Cabbages  are  well  known  to  be  amenable  to  the  cultivating  art  in  an 
astounding  degree,  and  Webbs’  Emperor,  a dwarf  compact  very  early  cabbage, 
also  affords  to  view  great  beauty  and  solidity  of  shape.  Webbs’  new  Early 
Drumhead  is  also  an  admirable  variety,  several  others  being  worthy  of  men- 
tion, as  well  as  of  the  kindred  cauliflower  and  savoy  families.  The  sorts  of 
cabbages,  broccolis,  &c.,  grown  this  year  extended  to  172  different  kinds. 
Strange  as  this  may  seem  to  those  unacquainted  with  the  marvels  of  horti- 
culture, the  fact  of  75  different  kinds  of  onions  and  over  sixty  of  lettuces 
having  been  grown  on  Messrs.  Webbs’  farms,  may  exoite  still  greater  surprise. 
Several  of  these,  as  may  be  supposed,  are  in  high  repute.  Webbs’  new  Snowball 
onion  is  renowned  for  rapid  growth,  early  maturity,  symmetrical  shape,  and 
for  a thin  silvery  white  skin,  the  flesh  being  of  firm,  mild,  and  finest  quality. 
A larger  grandly-modelled  variety  is  WebbB’  Improved  Banbury,  having  a 
small  neck  and  extra  fine  quality,  although  exceedingly  large.  The  superior 
varieties  of  lettuce  are  of  every  leading  order.  Of  Cos  we  have  Webbs’ 
Monstrous  White,  growing  to  an  enormous  size,  yet  very  solid  and  remarkably 
crisp  ; and  Webbs’  Wordsley  Gem,  highly  appreciated  far  coming  so  early  and 
being  of  fine  flavour.  Cabbage  lettuces  have  among  their  best  Webbs’  New 
Criterion  and  Webbs’  New  Model,  the  former  large  and  handsome  in  shape, 
the  latter  a new  desirable  dwarf  compact  variety.  Still,  the  one  thought 
most  of  for  general  summer  use  is  Webbs’ Summerhill,  large,  handsome,  and 
remarkably  oompaot,  besides  being  exceedingly  crisp  and  of  delicate  flavour. 
In  broccoli  the  specialities  are  Webbs’  Perfection,  Webbs’  Champion,  Webbs’ 
Early  Purple  Sprouting,  and  Webbs’  Imperial  Hardy  White,  for  cutting  from 
January  to  April,  and  Webbs’  May  Queen  and  Champion  for  later  produce. 
Amongst  cauliflowers  there  is  Webbs’  Early  Mammoth,  the  new  Kinver  Mon- 
arch, and  Webbs’  New  Tom  Thumb,  all  very  excellent.  Webbs’  Little 
Wonder  savoy  is  an  exceedingly  handsome  dwarf  variety  of  recent  intro- 
duction among  savoy  cabbages.  Of  broad  beans  there  are  imposing  specimens 
in  Webbs’  Improved  Windsor,  for  the  main  crop,  and  Webbs’  Kinver  Mam- 
moth Long  Pod,  a very  prolifio  kind,  having  pods  of  eighteen  inches,  often 
containing  twelve  beans  in  each.  The  various  varieties  of  Frenoh  dwarf  and 
runner  beans  would  take  some  spaoo  to  describe.  The  newest,  and  thoso 
reputed  to  be  best,  are  Webbs’  New  Golden  Queen  Butter  bean,  whoso  golden 
yellow  pods  of  fine  quality  are  very  productive,  and  Webbs’  Viotoria  Dwarf, 
whose  pods  are  of  great  length,  and  considered  delicate  in  flavour.  Beet  is 
also  taken  considerable  acoount  of,  Webbs’  Dark  Red  having  been  brought  to 
great  perfection  in  uniformity  of  size,  clean  growth,  and  quality.  Two 
Kinver  products  of  other  kinds  certainly  deserve  mention.  Webbs’  Giant 
Curled  Parsley  having  proved  a noted  prizewinner  ; while  among  the  radishes, 
Webbs’  Olive-shaped  soarlet  is  not  only  chastely  modelled,  but  of  quick 
growth  and  superior  quality.  In  turnips,  Webbs’  Early  Purple  Top  has  the 
merit  of  yielding  a handsome  model,  and  is  no  doubt  exceedingly  early.  Of 
now  carrots  there  are  Webbs’  Delianoe  Intermediate,  Webbs’  Seleotod  Soavlot 
Shorthorn,  and  Webbs’  Selected  Altrincham,  all  being  favourites.  Webbs 
Selected  Hollow  Crown  parsnip  also  maintains  its  proBtigo  well  by  winning 
prizes  at  horticultural  shows. 

Tobacco  Culture, — Groat  interest  now  attaches  itsolf  to  tobaooo  oulturo, 
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owing  to  tho  Government  having  manifested  a disposition  to  allow  it  to  ko 
grown  in  England,  if  oarofully-oonduutod  experiments  show  that  it  oan  be 
rendered  of  advantage.  To  the  credit  of  Mussrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  they  havo 
made  use  of  their  trial  grounds  to  oonduct  two  distinct  sots  of  experiments 
this  season.  First,  as  to  whether  tobacco  growing  oan  bo  made  remunerative  to 
British  farmers  ; and  secondly,  the  kinds  of  the  tobaeoo  plant  likely  to  pro- 
mote the  object  best.  As  niAny  ns  twenty  varieties  will  be  found  growing  side 
by  side  at  lvinver,  including  Big  Frederick,  Can's  Seed  Leaf,  Virginia,  Yellow 
Prior,  Broad  Leaf,  Yellow  Orinooa,  &o.  J,  D. 


HARVESTING  ENGLISH-GROWN  TOBACCO. 

Probably  no  experiment  of  a horticultural  character  of  late  years  has  aroused 
snoh  a wide  interest  as  the  trial  of  tobaccos,  carried  out  by  Messrs.  James 
Carter  and  Co.  in  a field  lying  between  Bromley  Hill  and  Plaistow.  Here,  at 
tho  beginning  of  the  summer,  they  planted  a large  piece  of  ground  with  plants 
of  seventeen  of  the  best  tobaccos  for  commercial  purposes  which  they  were 
able  to  obtain  from  the  United  States.  They  were  a little  late  in  obtaining 
the  seeds  ; still,  when  they  came  to  hand,  the  utmost  despatch  was  used  in 
sowing,  raising,  and  growing  in  into  size  as  soon  as  possible  the  plants  obtained 
from  if.  The  seventeen  sorts  sown  consisted  of  Big  Frederick,  Can  Seed  Leaf, 
Connecticut,  Florida,  Glasner,  Havannah,  Hester  Virginia,  Island  Broad  Leaf, 
Kentuoky,  Maryland  Broad-leaved,  One  Sucker,  Pennsylvania,  Virginian, 
White  Burleigh.  White  Stem,  Yellow  Orinoco,  and  Yellow  Prior.  The  seeds 
were  raised  in  heat,  the  plants  grown  on  ana  put  out  as  soon  as  strong  enough  ; 
a furrow  made  by  the  plough  was  filled  with  good  manure,  and  another 
furrow  turned  over  upon  it,  and  then  the  tobaccos  were  planted  in  lines,  and 
about  twenty-seven  to  thirty  inches  apart  each  way.  Altogether  there  were 
sixty  rows  and  sixty-four  plants  in  a row,  and  in  some'eases  there  were  four, 
in  others  less  rows  of  the  oue  variety.  A mound  of  soil  was  drawn  up  to  each 
plant,  and  during  the  summer  the  ground  was  kept  thoroughly  elean.  The 
piece  of  ground  planted  sloped  away  gradually  from  the  south-west  to  the 
north-east,  and  the  soil  varied  considerably  ; the  upper  portion  was  gravelly, 
the  middle  a good  loam,  the  lower  portion  a kind  of  bog,  as  if  at  one  time  or 
the  other  water  had  lain  there.  The  rows  were  planted  across  the  ground,  so 
that  some  plants  of  each  variety  were  in  the  different  characters  of  soil.  But 
there  was  little  perceptible  difference  in  the  growth  of  the  plants — it  was 
pretty  uniform  throughout.  At  a certain  stage,  the  flower  stems  were  cut 
away  to  within  eighteen  inches  or  so  of  the  soil,  leaving  from  eight  to  ten 
large,  well-proportioned  basal  leaves  ; and  when  the  whole  energies  of  the 
p’ants  were  devoted  to  the  maturation  of  these,  they  rapidly  increased  in  size 
and  substance  till  some  of  them  attained  to  great  dimensions.  A plant  of 
each  sort  was  suffered  to  blossom  and  seed,  and  but  little  difference  could  be 
noted  in  the  height  of  the  flower  stalk,  the  time  of  flowering,  and  the  colour 
of  the  blossoms. 

In  looking  over  the  plants  it  would  be  seen  that  there  were  two  main 
types,  one  represented  by  Big  Frederick  with  somewhat  arched  or  pendent 
leaves  dark  green  in  colour,  and  waved  on  the  margins  ; the  other  resembling 
a very  Btrong  growing  form  of  the  Prickley  Comfrey,  with  a semi-erect 
growth,  the  leaves  acutely  pointed,  smooth  on  the  whole,  and  of  a pale 
green  colour.  The  last-named  type  or  group  contained  the  finest  varieties, 
viz.,  Glasner,  Island  Broadleaf,  Kentucky,  Pennsylvania,  and  White 
Burleigh.  The  first-named  group  included  all  the  rest,  the  leaves  being 
decidedly  thicker  and  consequently  of  greater  substance. 

I may  here  remark  that  some  of  these  tobaccos  make  very  handsome  plants 
for  the  flower  garden,  and  particular  mention  may  be  made  of  Yellow  Prior, 
Big  Frederick,  Glasner,  Kentucky,  and  White  Burleigh. 

The  occurrence  of  frost  on  the  mornings  of  the  17th  and  18th  insts.  led 
Mr.  C.  H.  Sharman  to  fear  lest  the  crops  Bhould  be  damaged,  and  orders  were 
given  that  a portion  of  it  should  be  cut  on  the  afternoon  of  the  18th  inst.  A 
dozen  hands  or  so  were  employed.  Garden  mats  were  laid  down  by  the  side 
of  the  lines  of  plants,  and  by  means  of  strong  knives  the  stalks  were  cut 
through  close  to  the  Boil,  the  operation  being  expedited  by  gently  bending 
down  the  stalk  with  the  left  hand  while  the  cut  was  made  with  the  right ; 
each  plant  was  then  carefully  laid  upon  the  mats,  each  sort  being  kept  by 
itself.  About  one-fourth  of  the  crop  was  cut,  and  the  remainder  left  for  the 
Monday  following.  The  plants  were  carefully  covered  up  for  the  night  by 
laying  mats  over  them. 

The  next  process  is  “ curing  ” or  preparing  the  crop  for  the  manufacturer. 
To  do  this  properly  a neighbouring  barn  has  been  hired  for  the  process,  and 
fitted  up  by  light  slabs  of  wood  being  placed  across  it  at  intervals  ; the  plants 
will  be  secured  to  stakes,  but  hang  with  the  leaves  downwards,  and  tho 
stakes  laid  across  a pair  of  slabs.  This  part  of  the  experiment  is  in  the 
har  ds  of  an  expert,  and  it  is  contemplated  to  call  into  use  artificial  heat  to  hasten 
the  operation  as  is  done  in  America.  How  long  the  process  of  curing  will  last, 
will,  no  doubt,  depend  mainly  upon  the  character  of  the  weather ; and  upon 
its  successful  completion  depends  in  a great  measure  the  value  of  the  experi- 
ment as  a commercial  speculation.  A firm  of  Liverpool  manufacturers  have 
agreed  to  take  the  whole  of  the  crop  after  curing.  What  the  probable  yield 
will  be  remains  to  be  seen,  but  Mr.  Sharman  estimates  it  at  one  ton  per  acre. 

Whilst  the  work  of  harvesting  was  being  performed  on  the  18th  inst,  a 
gentleman,  who  announced  that  he  had  seen  a good  deal  of  tobacco  culture  in 
Germany,  said  that  the  crop  at  Plaistow  was  the  finest  that  he  had  ever  seeD. 
So  far  this  is  decidedly  encouraging.  No  doubt  a great  deal  depends  upon 
cutting  the  crop  at  the  right  time.  It  is  said  the  best  time  to  do  it  is  when 
the  leaves  begin  to  turn  yellow,  and  this  characteristic  could  be  noticed 
generally  in  the  crop  UDder  notice. 

An  immense  amount  of  interest  has  centred  round  the  experiment,  as  is 
shown  by  the  visitors’  book,  and  the  local  residents  watch  with  keen  interest 
the  progress  of  the  orop.  Great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  C.  H.  Sharman,  for  the 
success  which  has  so  far  attended  the  experiment.  He  has  constantly  and 
actively  attended  to  every  detail  of  the  cultural  process,  and  should  it  prove 
commercially  successful  it  will  be  in  a large  measure  owing  to  his  active  over- 
sight. The  result  of  the  curing  process  will  be  watched  With  as  great  an 
interest  as  the  growing  crops.  jr,  Dean, 


The  Garden  Oracle  for  1887  is  in  preparation,  and  will  be 
issued  at  the  usual  time.  Communications  for  the  new  issue  may  be 
forwarded  to  148,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C. 

Mr.  E.  Jones,  late  of  Farnham  Park,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  has  been 
engaged  as  gardener  at  Worcesttr  Court,  Worcester  L -rk,  Surrey,  the 
residence  of  H.  Cock,  Esq. 


JBlcethtp. 


THAME  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  September  16. 

This  association  held  its  thirty-eighth  annual  show  in  conjunction  with  the 
Agricultural  Society’s  Ploughing  Matches,  tho  latter  taking  place  during  the 
forenoon  of  the  above  date.  The  show  was  located  in  the  pleasure  grounds  of 
Westwood  House,  by  permission  of  Mr.  I’.  H.  Pearce,  and  proved  a good 
averugo  display.  The  schedule  oomprised  over  one  hundred  classes,  three 
prizes  each  ; and  in  addition,  there  was  an  exhibition  of  needlework. 

The  show  of  plants  contained  a large  percentage  of  foliage  varieties,  stove 
and  greenhouse  specimens  in  flower  being  few.  For  eight  varieties,  Mr.  J. 
Buckerfield,  first  with  full-sized  specimens  of  Kentia  Canterburyana,  Pandanns 
Veitchi,  Maranta  Zehrina,  Croton  Interruptum  and  C.  Majesticas,  Chamcerops 
Fortunei,  Ficus  Parcelli,  and  Hibiscus  Cooperi  j Mr.  Thomas  Anstiss,  Brill, 
second  with  Dracama  terminalis,  Begonia  Weltoniensis,  Yucca  aloifolia 
variegata,  Vallota  purpurea,  Chamierops  excelsa,  Adiantum  ouneatum,  and  a 
fine  Davallia  Mooreana.  For  six,  Mrs.  S.  Johnson,  Thame,  was  first  with 
Phoenix  dactylifera,  Canna  rubro-lutea,  Latania  borbonica,  Begonia  lncida, 
Adiantum  concinnum,  and  Fuukia  alba;  Mr.  C.  Jacob,  Barton  Nursery, 
Headington,  second  with  two  richly-coloured  coleus,  Adiantum  Farleyense, 
and  A.  cuneatum,  Latania  borbonica,  and  Dracama  Baptisti;  Mr.  Thomas 
Anstiss  third  with  Adiantum  cuneatum,  A.  formosum,  aud  A.  concinnum, 
Funkia  alba,  and  Agave  Americana  variegata.  Single  specimens  were  bat  few, 
the  first  card  going  to  a large  orange  tree  (in  a tub),  bearing  about  eighty 
golden  fruits,  exhibited  by  Aubrey  Aubrey,  Esq.,  Dorton  House  ; the  second 
prize  card  being  affixed  to  anioe  Vallota  purpurea,  exhibited  by  Mrs.  Prosser. 
Hardy  ferns  were  a good  class,  Mr.  J.  Johnson,  Garsingtou,  first ; and  Mrs. 
S.  Johnson  second,  this  lady  also  securing  the  card  for  a group  of  exotio 
ferns.  Fuchsias  and  zonal  geraniums  were  well  presented  by  Mr.  J.  John, 
son,  who  was  also  very  successful  in  the  cut  flower  department,  his  twelve 
triplet  trusses  of  zonals  being  grand ; a remark  that  applies  to  the  twelve 
bouquets  aud  a single  bouquet  staged  by  him,  and  which  secured  the  premiers 
in  keen  competitions.  Asters  were  good,  the  best  stand  of  French  being 
exhibited  by  Mr.  A.  Harper,  Garsington  ; Mr.  J.  Stone,  Tetswortb,  leading  in 
the  quilled  section.  Double  zinnias  and  verbenas  were  well  represented  ; in 
the  latter  class,  R.  Parsons-Guy,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Ickford,  being  placed 
first. 

Dahlias. — Of  these  there  were  a long  line  of  boxes,  several  “ not  for  com- 
petition ; ” of  the  latter  Mr.  Johu  Walker,  staged  wonderfully  well-developed 
examples  of  Fancies,  Grand  Sultan,  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Peacock,  Hercules, 
Rebecca,  Florence  Stark,  Maid  of  Athens,  Chorister,  Gen.  Goidon,  Lottie 
Eekford,  and  John  Forbes  ; the  show  flowers  comprised  Henry  Walton,  Earl 
of  Ravensworth,  Hon.  Mrs.  Percy  Wyndham,  Acme  of  Perfection,  Flora 
Wyatt,  H.  W.  Ward,  Prince  of  Denmark,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Joseph  Green, 
Flag  of  Truce,  Alexander  Cramond,  Countess  of  Ravensworth,  Vice  PreBi- 
dent,  George  Rawlings,  Lizzie  Leicester,  John  Neville  Keynes,  Herbert 
Turner,  Senator,  Mrs.  Shirley  Hibberd,  Mrs,  George  Rawlings,  Prince 
Bismarck,  James  Cocker,  Champion  Rollo,  Charles  Wyatt,  Harrison  Weir, 
Hope,  and  James  Vick  ; Fompons  (in  bunches  of  eight  blooms  each) — Little 
Wag,  Golden  Gem,  E.  J.  Junker,  Little  Herman,  White  Aster,  Glowworm, 
Dr.  Webb,  Titania,  Little  Duchess,  Little  Nigger,  and  White  Button  ; these, 
with  boxes  of  single  and  cactus  forms,  tastefully  set  up,  aad  a grand  collection 
of  quilled  asters,  formed  an  edging  to  a prime  half  circular  group  of  fuchsias, 
ferns,  geraniums,  chrysanthemums  in  flowers,  coleus,  petunias,  and  decorative 
plants,  put  up  by  Mr.  J.  Walker,  to  aid  the  display.  In  the  competing  classes 
Mr.  Thos.  Anstiss  was  placed  first  for  twenty-four  dahlias,  his  best  blooms 
being  Constancy,  Vice  President,  Ethel  Britton,  Champion  Rollo,  Henry 
Walton,  H.  W.  Ward,  Yellow  Boy,  Harrison  Weir,  Earl  of  Ravensworth, 
Miss  Cannell,  James  Cocker,  Goldfinder,  John  Standisb,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Mrs. 
Langtry,  Maid  of  Athens,  and  John  Wyatt  ; Mr.  John  Tranter,  Upper 
Assenden,  Henley,  a very  close  second,  with  compact  blooms  of  Mrs.  Glad- 
stone, Nellie  Tranter  (a  certificated  seedling  of  this  year),  pure  yellow  of  a 
soft  shade  ; John  Heushaw,  Royal  Queen,  Mrs.  F.  Foreman,  Constancy, 
James  Cocker,  Mrs.  Dodds,  George  Barnes,  Vice  President,  Joseph  Ashby,  J. 
Neville  Keynes,  Ethel  Britton,  Mrs.  Langtry,  John  Bennett,  Flora  Wyatt, 
H.  W.  Ward,  and  Mrs.  Harris  ; Mr.  John  Stone,  Tetswortb,  third,  who  was 
also  first  in  the  class  for  twelve  blooms,  his  best  specimens  were  Henry  Walton, 
Burgundy,  John  Bennett,  Royal  Queen,  Clara,  Prince  of  Denmark,  Georgina, 
Hope,  Prince  Bismarck,  and  Mrs.  Gladstone. 

Model  Gardens  are  often  very  crude  in  design,  but  are  always  done  well 
at  this  show.  The  first  prize  card  went  to  a design  eight  feet  by  six  feet, 
representing  a castellated  mansion  surrounded  by  a moat,  and  connecting  the 
terrace  gardens  by  a drawbridge,  a flight  of  steps  descending  to  the  flower 
beds  and  pleasure  grounds  ; this  was  beautifully  finished.  The  second  card 
was  affixed  to  an  arrangement  of  equal  dimensions  to  the  above,  representing 
a square  stone-built  modern  house,  with  croquet  and  lawn  tennis  grounds. 

Designs  in  Vegetable  Substances  are  immensely  interesting,  and  on 
this  occasion  proved  quite  as  attractive  and  as  clever  in  their  execution  as 
ever,  the  two  competitors  entering  into  happy  rivalry  with  models  formed 
with  foliage  and  petals  laid  on  a foundation  of  plastic  clay.  The  premier 
design  by  Mr,  Joseph  Ives,  draper,  Thame,  represented  “ Britannia  and  some 
of  her  sons,”  the  subject  perhaps  suggested  after  a visit  to  the  Colonial 
Exhibition.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a medallion  (concave),  two  feet  in  diameter, 
the  frame  au  ogee  bevel  formed  of  four  lines  of  laurel  leaves,  the  inner  edge 
relieved  by  sprays  of  Selaginella  denticulata.  In  the  background,  the  central 
figure  represented  was  the  Empress  of  India  wearing  the  cap  of  Liberty  ; she 
is  standing  in  a war  chariot,  diawn  by  two  fiery  steeds,  attending  by  dusky- 
skinned  footmen  in  Indian  military  costume  ; the  Empress  holds  the  British 
flag,  and  evidently  encourages  those  around  her.  On  her  left  hand  are  seen  a 
body  of  mounted  officers,  richly  dressed,  the  cavalcade  following  appearing  as 
mounted  cavalry  ; on  her  immediate  right  an  Arab  horse,  a majestic  elephant, 
and  a camel,  all  mounted  and  richly  capronised,  the  foreground  being  filled  with 
representations  of  non-commissioned  officers  of  various  Eastern  regiments. 
The  fiery  steeds  were  carved  ont  of  a common  turnip  ; the  loose  white  robe  of 
the  Empress  was  formed  of  layers  of  the  petals  of  funkia  ; the  Union  Jack  and 
Britannia’s  shield  were  beautifully  depicted  by  coloured  petals ; the  war 
ohariot  being  overlaid  with  the  golden-yellow  petals  of  Harpalium  rigidum. 
A concensus  of  opinion  declared  that  Mr.  Ives  has  never  yet  produced  such  a 
model,  in  which  the  features  of  the  several  principal  figures  have  been  so 
beautifully  defined.  The  second  prize  design,  by  Mr.  H.  Lawrence  (a  labourir  g 
man),  was  about  six  feet  by  four  feet.  “Deer  Shooting  in  the  Alps,”  the 
representation  showing  a narrow  stream  of  water  falling  precipitously  between 
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two  rugged  mountain  crags,  the  sloping  shelves  overgrown  with  moss  and 
lichen,  with  miniature  ferns  peeping  out  in  the  crannies.  Far  up  on  a dan- 
gerous slope  is  seen  an  Alpine  sportsman,  with  his  ride  just  discharged,  the 
smoke  still  hanging  in  the  air,  while  across  the  yawning  chasm,  on  a narrow 
ledge,  the  stag  is  in  the  act  of  falling  backwards,  the  fatal  bullet  having 
entered  its  breast,  from  which  blood  is  trickling.  On  the  higher  crags,  the 
frightened  deer  are  seen  scampering  at  full  speed,  while  from  a giddy  height, 
a mountaineer  looks  down  on  the  scene  with  interest.  To  imitate  the  rock- 
work  pieces  of  cork  varnished  and  coloured  had  been  cleverly  utilized,  the 
modelling  of  animals  being  simply  wonderful.  One  other  special  object  of 
interest  was  a “ monster  sunflower,”  forty-one  inches  in  circumference,  leaf 
two  feet  across,  and  flower  stem  seven  anda-halc  inches  round,  exhibited  by 
Mrs.  Reynolds,  Notley  Abbey. 

Fruit  was  an  extensive  display,  a large  muster  of  grapes,  melons,  peaches, 
plums,  apricots,  gages,  pears,  &c.,  being  staged  in  competition  ; the  dessert 
apples  and  culinary  classes  being  represented  by  well-known  kinds.  With  the 
view  of  comparing  notes  with  the  fruit  growers,  Mr.  Walker  staged  dishes  of 
the  following  varieties  of  apples  grown  on  young  trees  from  three  to  four  years 
old,  viz.,  Emperor  Alexander,  Yellow  Ingestrie,  Nonpariel,  Melon,  King  of 
the  Pippins,  Hanwell  Souving.  Norfolk  Beanfiu,  D.  T.  Fish,  Cat’s  Head, 
Golden  Rnsset,  Betty  Geeson,  Old  Russet,  Cellini  Pippin,  Cox’s  Orange 
Pippin,  Prince  Albert,  Alfriston,  Bess  Pool,  Wellington,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Cox’s 
Pomona,  Baddow  Pippin,  Golden  Noble,  Golden  Spire,  Counsellor,  Stirling 
Castle,  Ecklinville  Seedling,  Warner’s  King,  Grenadier,  Sykehouse  Russet, 
Reinnette  du  Canada,  Lady  Henniker,  Margil,  Northern  Spy,  American 
Mother,  Blenheim  Orange,  Manx  Codling,  Northern  Greening,  Lord  Burleigh, 
Lord  Derby,  and  Ribston  Pippin. 

Vegetables  as  staged  by  the  cottagers  were  equal  in  extent  and  quality 
to  any  previous  year,  the  potato  classes  being  represented  by  about  800  tubers. 
In  the  first  division  the  quality  of  runner  beans  and  celery  was  decidedly 
below  exhibition  quality ; there  were  about  300  potatoes  staged.  The 
winning  dishes  were  principally  Reading  Russet,  Schoolmaster,  Idaho, 
Adirondack,  and  Triumph  in  the  round  class  ; International,  Snowdrop,  Ruby, 
White  Elephant,  Magnum  Bonum,  and  Trophy  in  the  kidney  classes.  Carrots 
and  other  roots  were  in  plenty,  and  onions  were  about  the  average  for  size  and 
quality.  Royal  Norfolk  Russet  potato  was  exhibited  in  fine  form,  but  the 
colour  of  its  skin  does  not  find  favour  with  the  judges  in  this  part  of  Oxon. 

The  awards  were  made  by  Messrs.  W.  Daniels,  Swyncombe  Park  Gardens  ; 
and  Mr.  W.  Broadfoot,  Shotover  Gardens,  Oxon. 
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Floral  Committee. 

Present  : G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.  (in  the  chair),  Major  Lendy,  Dr.  Masters, 
Rev.  W.  Wilks,  and  Messrs.  J.  Douglas,  T.  Baines,  George  Paul,  Shirley 
Hibberd,  W.  Holmes,  R.  Dean,  H.  Ballantine,  J.  Dominy,  H.  M.  Pollett,  J; 
O’Brien,  H.  Turner,  Henry  Cannell,  C.  Noble,  J.  Hudson,  H.  Bennett,  George 
Duffield,  and  Amos  Perry. 

Although  no  prizes  or  medals  were  offered  on  Tuesday,  the  contributions 
from  trade  cultivators  were  sufficiently  numerous  to  fill  the  available  space 
within  the  conservatory,  and  form  an  exhibition  at  once  rich  in  interest  and 
highly  attractive.  Novelties  were  more  numerous  than  usual,  and  the  plants 
and  flowers  certificated  form  a somewhat  lengthy  list. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  exhibited  a very  large 
and  exceedingly  attractive  collection  of  cut  flowers,  in  which  the  dahlias  pre- 
dominated. Cactus  varieties,  of  which  several  hundred  blooms  were  staged, 
included  Cochineal.  Constance,  William  Pearce,  Picta  formossima,  Juarez',  and 
Mrs.  Hawkins,  all  of  which  are  of  great  excellence  in  their  several  lines  of 
colour.  Single  varieties  were  very  strongly  represented  in  the  collection,  chief 
amongst  the  numerous  varieties  being  Amos  Perry,  Chilwell  Beauty,  Miss 
Linaker,  Albert  Victor,  William  Potten,  John  Downie,  Duchess  of  West- 
minster, Mrs.  Charles  Daniels,  and  Enchantress.  The  pompon  varieties,  in 
which  the  Tottenham  collection  is  especially  rich,  were  staged  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  comprised  beautiful  bouquets  of  Dora,  Rosetta,  Darkness, 
Golden  Gem,  Cupid,  E.  F.  Junker,  Titania,  Mdlle.  V.  Faconet,  White  Aster, 
and  Fashion.  The  collection  was  rich  in  early-flowering  chrysanthemums, 
which  comprised  Mrs.  Cullingford,  George  Wermig,  Madame  Piccol,  Flora, 
and  Early  Blush.  Amongst  the  miscellaneous  flowers  were  Aster  amellus 
Bessarabious  and  A.  longifolius  formosus,  two  of  the  very  best  of  the 
Michaelmas  daisies ; Lilium  speciosum,  L.  speciosum  album,  and  Zauschneria 
californica,  one  of  the  most  attractive  hardy  flowers  of  its  season. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  staged  a large  and  very  bright  collection, 
comprising  tea-scented  roses,  single,  pompon,  fanoy,  and  show  dahlias,  and 
hardy  plants  in  great  variety.  Amongst  the  latter  were  beautiful  bouquets 
of  Cyclamen  Grrocum,  a handsome  species  with  rosy  purple  flowers  ; 0. 
Neapolitanum,  light  rose  ; C.  Neapolitanum  album,  a beautiful  form,  the 
flowers  white  with  crimson  base;  Kudbeckia  speciosa,  a handsome  species, 
resembling  the  well-known  R.  Newmanni  in  general  character,  but  with 
rather  large  flower-heads,  of  which  the  ray  florets  are  bright  rose  ; Crocus 
speciosus,  a beautiful  autumn  croous  with  blue  flowers  ; Phygelius  capensis, 
a neat-growing  plant  with  scarlet  flowers ; Catananche  bioolor,  a handsome 
composite  with  white  and  blue  flowers  ; Physostegia  speoiosa,  a very  beautiful 
speoieB  producing  erect  closely-set  spikes  of  rose  and  lilac  flowers  ; and  Aster 
lfrsvis,  a handsome  form  with  lavender-blue  flowers,  which  are  produced  in 
great  profusion.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  also  exhibited  plants  of  Aquilegia 
Ranwolfi  anrea,  a handsome  form  with  richly-variegated  foliage,  and  a speoi- 
men  of  a new  weeping  elm,  whioh  received  the  distinction  of  a first-class 
certificate. 

Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  contributed  eight  boxes  of  tea- 
scented  and  hybrid  perpetual  roses,  which  were  remarkably  fresh  for  so  lato  in 
the  season,  and  proved  very  attractive  to  the  visitors.  The  tea-scented 
varieties  included  The  Bride,  a new  white  variety  of  American  origin, 
Niphetos,  Mareohal  Niel,  Mario  Van  Uoutte,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Cathe- 
rine Mermet,  and  Waltham  Climber.  The  most  important  of  the  hybrid 
perpetuate  staged  was  Grand  Mogul,  a fine  dark  flower  raised  by  the  firm, 
whioh  has  proved  not  less  valuablo  for  autumn  flowering  than  for  tho  produc- 
tion of  blooms  for  the  summer  exhibitions. 

Messrs.  k el  way  and  Son,  Langport,  sent  as  usual  a collection  of  glndioll, 
whioh  was  remarkable  alike  for  its  extent,  the  splendid  development  of  the 
spikes,  and  tho  high  quality  of  tho  varieties  represented.  The  firm  contri- 
buted also  excellent  stands  of  asters  and  gaillardias. 

From  Messrs.  Rawlings  Bros.,  Old  Churoh,  Romford,  oame  a large  and 
excellent  collection  of  show,  fanoy,  and  pompon  dahlias,  in  whioh  woreoevoral 
now  varieties  of  great  excellence.  Tho  novolties  inoluded  Robert  Potfleld,  a 


orimson  self,  distinguished  by  its  depth  and  finish ; R.  T.  Rawlings,  a fine 
yellow  self,  whioh  has  received  the  distinction  of  a first-class  certificate  ; J.  T. 
West,  a distinct  and  effectively  coloured  show  flower  ; and  Queen  of  the 
Belgians,  a show  flower  in  the  way  of  Mrs.  Gladstone,  which  had  a certificate 
conferred  upon  it.  Mr.  G.  Harris,  Orpington,  exhibited  several  seedling  show 
dahlias,  the  best  being  Freedom,  a large  show  flower  of  considerable  promise. 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  staged  a box  of  new  cactus 
dahlias,  comprising  finely-developed  blooms  of  Charming  Bride,  Lady  M. 
Marsham, Prince  Albert  Victor,  Lady  Kerrison,  and  Lady  E.  Dyke,  all  of  which 
are  important  additions  to  this  now  popular  section.  Mr.  Charles  Turner, 
Slough,  submitted  a box  of  new  and  exceedingly  beautiful  pompon  dahlias', 
from  which  several  were  selected  for  certificates.  Those  not  certificated  com- 
prised Mignon,  a Bmall  finely-formed  flower  of  a bright  crimson  colour  ; 
Lothair,  rich  purple;  Lady  Jane,  light  scarlet;  Dandy,  purple-crimson; 
Hector,  orange  scarlet ; and  Eccentric,  a distinct  variety,  with  well-formed 
flowers,  coloured  white,  red,  and  yellow,  but  wanting  in  attractiveness. 

The  orchids  shown  were  comparatively  few  in  numbers,  but  mostly  of 
great  interest.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  submitted 
the  rare  and  handsome  Cypripedium  Sanderianum,  which  had  a first-class 
certificate  conferred  upon  it.  Mr.  A.  Noakes,  gardener  to  Dr.  Duke,  The 
Glen,  Lewisham,  sent  a distinct  form  of  the  beautiful  Cattleya  Gaskelli  with 
large,  finely-formed  flowers,  of  which  the  petals  are  marked  with  a broad 
purple  band.  Mr.  H.  Simpkins,  gardener  to  R.  J.  Measures,  Esq.,  Cambridge 
Lodge,  Camberwell,  presented  a specimen  of  Grammatophyllum  Ellisi,  bear- 
ing a finely-developed  spike  of  the  richlv-coloured  flowers.  From  Mr.  W.  E. 
Boyce,  Archway  Road,  Highgate,  came’  a plant  of  Chrysanthemum  Golden 
Fleece,  a refiexed  variety  of  American  origin,  which  will  probably  prove  a 
welcome  addition  to  its  class  ; the  flowers  are  of  medium  size,  good  shape,  and 
a bright  yellow  colour.  Mr.  S.  Ford,  Leonardslee,  Horsham,  contributed 
several  trusses  of  the  common  hydrangea,  of  which  the  flowers  were  of  a bright 
blue  colour.  Mr.  R.  Dean  presented  a well-flowered  plant  of  a fine  form  of 
Dianthus  Heddewigi  ; and  Mr.  C.  Hershaw,  Stead  Dyke  Nurseries,  Brighouse, 
submitted  Adiantum  cuneatum  elegans,  a pleasing  variety  of  this  popular 
maidenhair. 

Fruit  Committee. 

Present:  Mr.  T.  F.  Rivers,  in  the  chair  ; and  Messrs.  W.  Paul,  W.  Warren, 
G.  Norman,  J.  Ellam,  James  Smith,  J.  Burnett,  G.  Bunyard,  P.  Crowley,  S. 
Ford,  R.  D.  Blackmore,  C.  Silverlock,  Harrison  Weir,  and  T.  B.  Haywood. 

Chief  amongst  the  contributions  to  the  Fruit  Committee  was  the  collection 
of  apples  from  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son.  The  collection  comprised  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dishes,  in  which  all  the  leading  varieties  were  repre- 
sented by  excellent  samples.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  exhibited  a collection  of 
appleB  consisting  of  about  one  hundred  dishes  of  large,  well-finished  fruit. 
The  varieties  included  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge,  a rather  large  fruit  with 
pale  yellow  skin,  freely  striped  with  rosy  red.  Messrs.  H.  Lane  and  Son, 
Great  Berkhampstead,  again  exhibited  the  huge,  heavily-cropped  vines  which 
attracted  so  much  attention  at  the  previous  meeting. 

Mr.  T.  Laxtor),  Girtford  Gardens,  Bedford,  exhibited  plants  in  bearing 
and  fruit  of  Open  Air  tomato,  which  was  referred  by  the  committee  to  Chis- 
wick for  trial ; samples  of  The  Czar  bean,  a large-podded  form  of  the  White 
Runner,  and  a fruiting  tree  of  the  Dartmouth  Crab,  a very  distinct  variety, 
bearing  large  and  very  handsome  fruit.  W.  Roupell,  Esq.,  Harvey  Lodge, 
Roupell  Park,  presented  a basket  of  Madresfield  Court  grape,  the  bunches  of 
medium  size,  the  berries  large,  and  the  colour  and  finish  perfect;  and  a pot- 
tree  of  Fertility  pear,  bearing  fourteen  large  and  otherwise  excellent  fruits. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  sent  a basket  of  plants  of  Roi  Henri  strawberry,  a 
perpetual-fruiting  variety,  bearing  medium-sized  bright  red  conical  fruit.  Mr. 
J.  Burnett,  The  Deepdene,  Dorking,  sent  fruit  of  Tyson  pear  and  Belle  de 
Fontenay  raspberry.  Mr.  R.  Smith,  Yalding,  Maidstone,  contributed  a good 
dish  of  Prince  of  Wales  (peach  ; and  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Son  exhibited 
Clapp’s  Favourite  pear.  The  Commissioners  of  New  South  Wales  exhibited 
two  baskets  of  fruit  of  the  Navel  orange,  and  received  the  compliment  of  a high 
commendation. 

Novelties. 

First-class  certificates  were  granted  as  under  ; — 

To  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  for 

Rhododendron  Rose  Perfection. — A beautiful  hybrid  ; the  flowers  of  large 
size  and  fine  form,  the  trusses  bold,  and  the  colour  rich  rose  pink. 

R.  Queen  of  the  Yellows. — A distinct  and  handsome  variety,  bearing  large 
trusses  of  bright  yellow  flowers. 

Cypripedium  Sanderianum. — A very  distinct  species  of  the  C.  caudatum 
type  ; the  flowers  are  of  average  size  ; the  labellum  rather  long,  decidedly 
pointed,  and  of  a light  brownish  blue,  the  petals  long,  much  twisted,  and 
suffused  with  purple  on  a greenish  ground  ; the  sepals  greeD,  marked  with 
longitudinal  bands  of  purple. 

Crataegus  Lelandi. — A distinct  form  of  the  Pyracantha,  and  remarkable 
for  the  freedom  with  whioh  it  produces  its  bright  coral-red  berries  at  all  stages 
of  growth ; young  and  old  plants  alike  bearing  heavy  crops. 

Selaginella  gracilis. — An  elegant  species  of  robust  growth,  which  will  be 
found  of  great  value  for  exhibition  specimens ; the  fronds  are  large,  some- 
what spreading,  and  of  a rich  green  colour. 

To  Mr.  W.  Bull,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  for 

Crpedesia  discolor. — A distinct  and  handsome  stove  plant,  with  large, 
oblong  leaves  of  a light  brown  colour  in  a young  state,  changing  with  age  to 
a rich  bronzy  greeD. 

Davallia  solida  major. — A beautiful  stove  fern,  with  large  triangular  and 
gracefully-spreading  fronds  of  a dark  glossy  green  hue, 

Selaginella  tessclata. — A robust-growing  species,  the  fronds  large,  very 
elegant,  and  of  a pleasing  light  green  colour. 

To  Mr.  R.  H.  Munday,  Kasingstoko,  for 

Dahlia  Empress  of  India. — A deoorative  variety,  with  flowers  of  average 
sizo,  and  very  attractively  coloured  purplo  and  marono. 

To  Mr.  Humphries,  Kington  Langley,  Chippenham,  for 

Dahlia  Valentine  Humphries. — A fancy  variety,  tho  llowerB  largo  aud  of 
good  form,  the  colour  rose  aud  yellow,  with  bright  red  Btripes. 

To  Messrs.  Rawlings  Bros,  for 

Dahlia  Queen  of  the  Belgians. — A vory  beautiful  show  flower  of  a delicate 
rose  pink  hue,  with  cream-colourod  oontre.  Similar  in  stylo  andoolour  to  Mrs. 
Gladstone,  to  whioh  it  boars  so  close  a resemblance  that  the  two  could  not 
well  bo  shown  in  the  samo  stand. 

To  Mr.  T.  8.  Ware  for 

Dahlia  Cochineal. — A handsomo  decorativo  variety,  tho  flowers  of  largo 
size,  elegant  in  appuaranoo,  and  of  a rich  orimson  oolour.  It  has  tho  morit  of 
of  boing  vory  froo  in  blooming. 
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To  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  for 

Dahlia  Thu  Qaairo. — A handsomo  single  variety  the  flowers  largo,  and  of 
fine  form,  the  oolour  rich  orimaon,  shaded  niarono. 

U/mtts  Pitcnrsi  pendula. — A lino  weeping  elm,  whioh  must  be  regardod  as  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  list  of  beautiful  garden  trees  of  pendulous  growth, 
It  has  a very  elegant  habit,  and  handsome  dark  green  leafage. 

To  Messrs.  H.  Cnnnell  and  Son  for 

Dahlia  Chat  mine/  llride. — A decorative  varioty,  remarkable  for  its  distinct- 
ness and  exquisite  colouring.  The  flowers  are  of  average  sizo,  white, 
suffused  with  rose  purple. 

Dahlia  Lady  M.  Mars  ham. — A deoorative  variety  ; tho  flowers  large,  and  of 
a bright  vermilion-red  oolour. 

To  Mr.  0.  Turner  for  the  undermentioned  pomponos,  all  of  which  have 
flowers  of  the  most  perfeot  form. 

Gazelle. — Blush,  suffused  with  deep  rose. 

Don  Juan. — Blackish  marone,  very  distinot  and  good, 

Iolanthe. — Yellow  and  buff,  very  distinot  and  pleasing. 

Mr.  C.  Turner  was  also  granted  a first-class  certificate  for 

Mrs.  Foster. — A beautiful  show  flower,  the  blooms  large,  with  fine 
outline  and  good  centre;  the  oolour  buff,  suffused  and  shaded  magenta  rose. 

To  Mr.  Bain,  gardener  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Burford  Lodge, 
Dorking,  for 

Cyrtanthus  hybridum  rose/rn. — A pleasing  variety,  with  well-formed.flowers 
of  soft  rosy-red  colour. 

Crinum  Poavclli. — A hardy  speoies,  producing  tall  scapes  of  large  and  finely* 
formed  flowers  of  a delicate  blush  of  pmk  hue. 


NORTH  OF  SCOTLAND  HORTICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  North  of  Scotland  Horticultural  Association 
was  held  in  the  Christian  Institute  Hall,  Aberdeen,  on  Friday  evening,  17th 
inst.  Mr.  Peter  Harper  (Duthie  Public  Park)  occupied  the  chair,  and  there 
was  a large  attendance  of  members.  The  annual  reports  from  the  secretary 
and  the  treasurer  showed  a satisfactory  and  prosperous  state  of  affair?.  During 
the  past  year  it  appeared  that  twenty  yearly  members  and  one  life  member 
had  been  added  to  the  membership  of  the  society.  Three  first-class  certifi- 
cates and  ten  cultural  certificates  had  been  granted,  and  twenty-one  papers 
bearing  on  horticultural  and  scientific  subjects  had  been  read.  The  financial 
statement  showed  a balance  in  favour  of  the  sooiety  of  £32  9s.  lOd.  Mr.  A. 
Robson,  Market  Street,  Aberdeen,  was  elected  president  in  room  of  Mr. 
Harper  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  Mr.  A.  Grigor,  Fairfield,  vice-president. 
Mr.  William  Reid,  8,  Hadden  Street,  Aberdeen,  was  reappointed  secretary, 
and  Mr.  William  Wyllie,  18,  Market  Street,  treasurer.  Committees  were 
formed  and  other  formal  business  transacted.  A very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  retiring  president  ended  the  proceedings. 
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♦ 

HERBACEOUS  LOBELIAS. 

For  some  time  past  the  herbaceous  lobelias  have  contributed  con- 
siderably to  the  attractions  of  the  mixed  border,  and  at  the  present 
time  they  present  a very  bright  appearance  in  contrast  with  the  white 
chrysanthemums  and  the  Michaelmas  daisies,  which  are  now  at  their 
best.  I am  rather  surprised  they  are  not  more  grown  in  gardens, 
where  there  is  plenty  of  space,  and  in  which  it  is  a point  of  some  im- 
portance that  the  garden  should  be  gay  with  flowers  during  August  and 
September.  They  are  well  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  amateur, 
but  in  the  garden  of  the  country  house  they  are  invaluable.  It  is 
sometimes  urged  as  an  objection  to  their  cultivation  that  they  are  not 
quite  hardy  ; but  for  all  practical  purposes  their  not  being  hardy 
enough  to  withstand  the  cold  of  an  ordinary  winter  is  of  no  conse- 
quence, because  a very  large  stock  can  be  wintered  in  a two-light  box. 
Taking  all  points  into  consideration,  that  fine  oid  form,  Queen  Victoria, 
is  the  best,  but  Cardinalis  and  Prince  Arthur  are  so  good  that  they 
should  both  be  grown.  A rich  [soil  is  essential  to  the  production  of 
fully- developed  spikes.  W.  B. 

JAPAN  STORAS. 

It  is  a great  gain  when  a beautiful  tree  reputed  tender  proves  to  be 
hardy,  and  this  may  be  said  of  the  Japan  Storax,  or  Styrax  Japonicum, 
better  known,  perhaps,  as  Styrax  serrulatum,  which  should  be  the 
established  garden  name,  because  it  is  adopted  in  B.M.  5,950,  and  we 
want  a definite  nomenclature.  The  gain  to  the  garden  of  this  tree 
proving  hardy  is  that  it  affords  a lovely  example  of  leafage,  and  the 
flowering  of  the  tree  is  in  the  nature  of  an  event.  This  styrax  may  be 
likened  to  a ligustrum  for  general  purposes,  though  in  truth  it  is  very 
different,  but  the  comparison  cannot  detract  from  its  merit  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  ligustrums  of  China  and  Japan. 
The  older  American  species,  S.  Icevigatum,  is  also  a most  beautiful  plant 
with  broader  leaves  and  terminal  flowers.  The  Japan  styrax  needs  a 
warm  dry  soil,  but  the  American  plant  loves  a bog,  and  has  been  many 
times  lost  through  being  planted  in  too  dry  a situation.  Both  have 
white  flowers  that  may  be  likened  to  those  of  a Deutzia.  W. 


The  Glories  of  Versailles,  that  commemorate  “all  the  glories 
of  France,”  are  fading  fast,  and  it  is  quite  within  reasonable  expecta- 
tion that  the  present  generation  will  see  great  changes  there.  The 
terrace  of  the  orangery  is  wofully  out  of  repair,  the  old  orange  trees 
and  many  other  old  things  are  perishing  from  neglect,  and  the  Grand 
Trianon  has  become  a wilderness.  The  soul  of  Versailles  does  not  fit 
nicely  to  a republican  body  ; it  seems  to  Frenchmen  of  the  present 
day  the  fossilized  voice  of  one  saying  “ I am  France.”  But  whatever 
the  feeling  prompted  by  historical  and  political  considerations  we  shall 
hope  that  the  palace  of  Versailles  will  be  kept  in  decent  order  so  long 
as  it  shall  be  allowed  to  exist.  The  town  that  has  lived  upon  it  is  of 
course  not  in  a thriving  state. 
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JAPAN  MAPLES. 

The  scarcity  of  those  lovely  trees  in  gardens  is  a matter  for  lamenta- 
tion, especially  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  flowers  are  scarce,  and 
tho  colours  of  loaves  are  particularly  attractive.  Tho  splendour  of  a 
plantation  in  which  these  trees  are  reasonably  plentiful  should  adver- 
tise them  so  as  to  ensure  immense  popularity,  but  it  does  not,  or  we 
should  meet  with  them  in  our  daily  walks,  and  see  them  in  every  good 
garden.  Tlici’o  aro  possibly  two  reasons  for  tho  exclusion  of  these 
beauties  from  tho  catalogue  of  popular  subjects.  One  is  the  belief 
that  the  trees  aro  not  hardy,  whereas  they  aro  thoroughly  hardy  in  all 
fairly  favourable  spots,  say  anywhere  within  twenty  miles  of  London, 
for  example.  Another  reason  doubtless  is  they  are  nowhere  seen  in 
tree  form,  and  therefore  do  not  assort  themselves.  Now  I wish  this 
note  to  be.  useful,  for  I want  to  see  people  who  love  their  gardens 
taking  an  interest  in  the  beautiful  Japan  maples.  Be  it  kaown  then 
that  these  maples  make  very  neat  smallish  trees,  but  the  best  way  to 
have  them  is  in  bush  form,  and  to  keep  them  to  that  form  they  should 
bo  occasionally  cut  down,  the  result  of  which  will  be  a strong  and 
handsome  growth  of  long  rods  bearing  resplendent  leafage.  Good 
examples  of  the  kind  of  trees  they  make  when  grown  as  such  may  be 
seen,  in  the  plantations  that  lie  between  the  Temperate  House  and 
Marianne  North’s  Picture  Gallery  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  In  the 
front  line  of  a collection  of  acers  ai’e  some  neat  smallish  trees  of 
Acer  Japonicum  polymorphutn  in  variety,  and  their  gorgeous  colours 
proclaim  them  the  perfection  of  garden  trees.  Moreover,  these 
beautiful  specimens  have  stood  here  some  years,  and  the  recent  hard 
winters  have  not  harmed  them  in  the  least.  W, 


iitmtuw. 

RETROSPECTIONS  OF  MR.  CHARLES  ROACH  SMITH. 

Retrospections,  Social  and  Archceological.  By  Charles  Roach  Smith,  F.S.A, 
Vol.  II.  (Bell  and  Sons.) — The  first  volume  of  this  important  work  was 
reviewed  in  G.M.,  August  11,  1883.  This  second  volume  may  be  more  rich 
in  interest  for  us  and  our  readers  than  the  first ; we  will  not  aver  that  it  is  so, 
but  assuredly  it  is  a delightful  budget  of  reminiscences,  and  will  grow  in  value 
as  time  softens  the  light  in  which  the  facts  are  viewed  and  what  is  called  the 
“ halo”  gathers  about  them.  The  author  has  never  posed  as  a horticulturist, 
and  it  appears  to  be  a part  of  our  duty,  the  book  being  before  us,  to  say  that 
amongst  the  gentlemen  amateurs  who  have  breathed  into  modern  horticulture 
the  very  best  of  its  life  and  beauty  Mr.  Charles  Roach  Smith  holds  a distin- 
guished place,  and  for  one  service  alone,  amongst  the  many  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  him,  he  has  entered  within  the  pale  of  the  most  sacred  horticul- 
tural history.  It  is  scaroely  needful  to  remind  our  readers  of  this  service, 
but  for  the  information  of  the  younger  ones  amongst  the  observers  and  critics 
it  should  be  said  that  the  author  of  these  “ Retrospections  ” has  demonstrated 
at  his  classic  residence,  Temple  Place,  Strood,  that  in  these  degenerate  days 
grapes  may  be  grown  in  this  country  to  a sufficient  status  of  quality  to  make 
wines  of  high  merit,  from  a full-bodied  claret  to  a piquant  sauterne,  for,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  the  homegrown  wines  at  Strood  are  proper  subjects  for  the 
study  of  connoisseurs.  But  our  excellent  friend  would  probably  always 
prefer  to  be  remembered  as  an  archaeologist,  and  thereby  hangs  a tale  that  has 
been  told  and  must  not  now  be  repeated.  Archaeologists  differ  amongst 
themselves  as  other  ologists  do  ; but  amidst  a diversity  of  gifts  and  tempers 
Mr.  C.  R.  Smith  must  shine  by  a light  of  his  own,  a clear  interpreter  of  the 
knowable,  and  a rational  speculator  on  things  that  appear  beyond  the  range 
of  determinable  accuracy.  In  this  second  volume  of  Retrospections  is  a grand 
heap  of  archaeological  information  on  Roman  London  and  old  French  cities  ; 
pottery  does  not  escape  us  ; the  stage  shows  its  sidelights  ; and  neolithic 
implements  are  allowed  to  speak  because  the  men  who  used  them  were  not 
competent  to  speak  for  themselves.  But,  after  all,  the  Retrospections  consist 
for  the  most  part  of  records  and  remembrances  of  men  and  women  ; the  book 
is  a mirror  of  humanity  enclosed  in  the  golden  frame  of  friendship.  Happy 
man  art  thou,  C.  R.  S„  to  have  the  stuff  within  that  can  make  such  sunny 
pages. 

Turning  to  the  index,  we  take  note  that  the  philosophers,  artists,  archae- 
ologists, and  angels  who  may  be  associated  in  the  botanico-hortico-persuasion, 
and  of  whom  our  anecdotist  has  something  special  to  say,  include  Mr.  W.  F. 
Ainsworth,  Dr.  Allnatt,  Dr.  W.  Bell,  Mrs.  Sarah  Blackett,  John  Britton,  Mr. 
John  Brown,  Mr.  Tom  Burgess,  the  Rev.  Henry  Christmas,  Mr.  George  God- 
win, Professor  Henslowe,  Mr.  Llewellyn  Jewitt,  Sir  William  Lawson,  Dr.  John 
Lee,  Mr.  H.  J.  Slack,  Mr.  Joseph  Mayer,  Mr.  Thomas  Rivers,  Mr.  Robert 
Surtees,  and  Mr.  Yarrell.  But  be  not  deceived,  dear  readers,  by  the  present 
leaning  to  the  “ special  ” notion,  for  herein  are  records  of  such  diverse 
idiosyncrasies  as  Mr.  William  Chaffers,  Dr.  Diamond,  Charles  Dickens, 
Henry  Dodd,  the  golden  dustman,  Miss  Meteyard,  Mr.  John  Gough  Nicholls, 
Mr.  William  Procter,  Mrs.  Siddons,  Mr.  Albert  Way,  and  the  keen-eyed 
J,  J.  A.  Woorsaae,  who  saw  many  more  points  of  interest  in  us  and  our  art 
treasures  and  antiquities  than  any  other  man  of  the  time  was  competent  to 
see. 

To  gratify  our  readers  with  a little  taste  of  this  book  we  shall  make  an 
extract  from  page  6 : “I  accompanied  from  Temple  Place  the  eminent 

gardener,  Mr.  Thomas  Rivers,  to  Leeds  Castle,  by  invitation,  to  inspeot  a 
peach  border,  in  which  the  trees  were  in  a most  flourishing  condition  in  respeot 
to  foliage  and  wood ; but  they  did  not  produce  fruit.  It  was  autumn, 
and  this  year  my  peach  trees  at  Temple  Place  bore  abundantly.  .Mr. 
Rivers’s  practised  eye  enabled  him,  in  a moment,  to  name  the  different  kinds. 
Tasting  an  Early  Anne,  he  remarked  : ‘ Now  this  is  a peach  we  consider  quite 
second-rate,  but  here  it  is  in  perfection,  and  very  delicious.  It  is  ever  the 
case  . fruits  in  high  perfection,  though  of  inferior  kinds,  will  often  beat  the 
better  sorts  when  not  so  well  matured.’  His  knowledge  of  trees  in  general 
was  as  profound  as  his  pomological  learning.  When  walking  with  Mr.  J.  G. 
Waller  to  the  Pont  du  Gard  I gathered  some  berries  of  a stunted  tree  growing 
upon  barren  high  ground,  and  laden  with  black  clusters  of  fruit.  The  tree  to 
us  was  a novelty,  and  so  it  was  when  I had  reared  it  in  my  garden  ; but  the 
richer  soil  caused  it  to  grow  full  ten  feet  high,  and  it  never  produced  a berry. 
Mr.  Rivers,  in  a moment,  detected  it  in  the  shrubbery,  and  naming  It,  observed 
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that  ho  had  not  seen  one  for  a long  time.  With  him  there  were  1 books  in 
the  running  brooks  ; sermons  in  stones  ; ' and  his  visits  to  me,  and  mine  to  him 
at  Sawbridgewortb,  were  full  of  delight  and  information.  We  walked  from 
Maidstone,  reaohing  Leeds  Castle  early  in  the  afternoon,  After  lunch  wo  were 
introduced  to  the  peach  border.  It  was  of  considerable  length,  and  full  eight 
feet  wide,  stocked  with  trees  of  vigorous  growth  ; but  totally  without  fruit. 
‘ I should  imagine,’  said  Mr.  Rivers,  smiling,  ‘ that  this  peach  border  must  be  a 
nice  little  annuity  for  some  Maidstone  gardener.  I should  like  you,  sir,  to  see 
Roach  Smith’s  peach  trees.  I am  not  sure  they  have  any  borders  at  all  ; the 
roots  of  the  trees  are  under  gravel  walks.  Your  trees  are  fed  by  rich  earth, 
which  promotes  this  exuberant  growth  of  wood  and  causes  barrenness  in  fruit.’ 
He  then  gave  directions  that  the  ground  Bhould  be  laid  open  ; that  clay  should 
belaid  upon  the  roots  after  root  pruning,  and  that  a gravel  path  should  be 
made  within  a foot  from  the  wall.” 

It  will  be  a change  from  the  fruit  garden  to  the  farm  at  large,  and  here  is 
an  extract  in  which  Mr.  H.  J.  Slack  offers  wisdom  on  the  agricultural  problem  : 
“ Scientific  agriculturists  complain  that  the  labourer  is  behind  every  other  in- 
strument they  employ.  They  have  improved  the  horse  ; introduced  the  steam- 
engine,  and  a host  of  complicated  appliances  ; but  the  human  instrument  is 
miserably  housed,  wretchedly  taught,  indifferently  clothed,  and  badly  fed. 
As  a question  in  moral  science  it  might  be  affirmed  that  he  has  a valid  claim  to 
better  treatment ; and  economical  soience  indicates  that  the  way  to  obtain  it 
is  to  aocelerate  the  changes  which  are  making  his  occupation  more  scientific. 
The  farmer  must,  then,  if  he  would  avoid  bankruptcy,  exert  himself  to  improve 
the  labourer’s  position  ; enable  him  to  be  worth  much  more  than  his  present 
wages,  and  give  him  a larger  share  in  the  profits  which  are  made.  If  the  ele- 
vation of  the  working  classes  in  physical  comfort  could  proceed  indefinitely, 
without  a corresponding  evolution  of  intelligence,  it  would  be  a misfortune  and 
not  an  advantage.” 


Itplies  to  turns. 

♦ 

Begonias. — J.S. — The  plants  should  remain  in  the  beds  until  the  foliage  has 
been  touched  by  the  frost,  when  they  must  be  lifted  and  placed  in  a dry  struc- 
ture preparatory  to  the  tubers  being  placed  in  their  winter  quarters. 

Endive. — B.W. — Tho  endive  that  is  sufficiently  blanched  for  the  salad  bowl 
should  be  carefully  lifted  and  put  in  a cold  frame.  On  your  cold  wet  soil  it 
will  be  difficult  to  keep  the  crop  now  ready  for  use  in  good  condition  late  in  the 
autumn  without  the  aidofglasB. 

Exhibitor. — It  is  quite  allowable  to  show  achimenes  in  a class  for  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  in  flower,  but  prudent  judges  would  prefer  other  subjects, 
and,  therefore,  to  put  achimenes  in  a mixed  claes  is  not  good  policy.  As  regards 
a group  to  fill  a measured  space,  to  exceed  the  space  is  to  be  fully  entitled  to 
disqualification.  A measured  space  cannot  mean  any  space. 

Tree  Onion. — W.  P.  need  not  doubt  the  existence  of  this,  but  his  gardener 
friend  may  be  excused  for  ignorance  of  it,  because  it  is  known  to  very  few, 
and  we  could  not  say  where  the  variety  could  be  purchased.  It  forms  a bulb 
below  ground,  and  a cluster  of  small  bulbs  at  the  top  of  a tall  stem,  producing 
also  flowers  and  seeds,  though  these  occur  but  rarely.  It  is  a really  useful 
thing,  and  the  small  top  bulbs  make  an  excellent  pickle.  It  is  figured  in 
Hibberd’s  “Amateur’s  Kitchen  Garden,”  page  115. 

Grapes. — F.  G.,  Leicester. — The  vines  may  have  suffered  from  an  insuffi- 
ciency of  moisture  at  the  roots  during  the  summer,  but  overcropping  is 
undoubtedly  the  principal  cause  of  the  grapes  not  colouring  so  satisfactorily 
as  in  former  years.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  appearance  of  the  bunch 
before  us  the  vines  have  had  to  carry  about  one-third  more  bunches  than  they 
were  able  to  finish  properly.  Nothing  can  be  done  to  improve  the  colour  of 
the  grapes,  but  ps  the  vines  have  had  such  a heavy  tax  imposed  upon  their 
strength,  it  will  be  advisable  to  apply  a liberal  top  dressing  of  manure  to  the 
border  in  the  course  of  the  winter. 

Beach  House. — H.  B.  writes  : Having  a small  structure,  for  which  I have 

no  special  use,  I propose  to  convert  it  into  a peach  house.  As  it  is  only  large 
enough  to  afford  space  for  two  trained  trees,  and  I am  anxious  to  have  more 
than  that  number  of  varieties,  l should  like  to  know  whether  trees  trained  on 
the  U system  are  as  productive  as  the  fan-trained  treep,  or,  in  other  words, 
whether  they  will,  in  a given  space,  produce  as  much  fruit  as  those  fan-trained. 
It  will  be  a great  advantage  to  have  the  U trained  trees,  and  I should  fike 
to  know  the  opinions  of  experienced  cultivators  aB  to  the  results  obtained  from 
the  two  classes  of  trees. 

[Double  cordon  peach  trees  are  not  largely  grown;  but  under  a proper 
system  of  management  they  will  yield  crops  equally  as  satisfactory  as  those 
trained  in  accordance  with  the  orthodox  practice  of  English  cultivators. — Ed. 
G.  M.  ] 

Fruit  Trees  in  Pots. — Guillaume. — The  growth  which  rises  from  tho  base 
of  the  young  fig  trees  should  be  removed  at  the  winter  pruning.  Peachep, 
nectarines,  cherries,  and  pears  may  all  be  successfully  grown  in  a greenhouse, 
provided  the  trees  can  be  placed  in  a position  where  they  will  enjoy  uninter- 
rupted light,  and  a free  circulation  of  air.  Peach  and  nectarine  trees  will 
probably  give  you  the  greatest  satisfaction,  as  with  proper  attention  they  will 
produce  heavy  crops  of  fruit.  The  pots  must  be  well  drained,  aud  strong 
turfy  loam,  to  which  a moderate  addition  of  well  rotted  manure  has  been  made, 
be  employed.  With  tho  aid  of  rich  top  dressings  and  occasional  supplies  of 
liquid  manure  of  a moderate  degree  of  strength  the  trees  will  not  require 
repotting  more  frequently  than  every  second  or  third  year. 

Names  of  Plants. — H.  H. — Your  handsome  plant  is  the  Japan  Knot- 
weed,  Polygonum  cuspidatum.  NormaD. — Your  beautiful  long-tubed 

flower  is  Gloxinia  tubiflora.  B.  P. — Your  trees  are  too  many  for  one 
parcel.  1,  Ceanothus  azureus  ; 2,  Cupressus  Lawsoniaua ; 3,  Crypto- 

meria  elegans  ; 4 and  5,  Retinospora  plumosa  aurca  ; G,  Cryptomeria 
Japonica  ; 7,  Taxodium  sempervirens  ; 8,  Retinospora  pisifera  ; !),  Juniperus 
Chinensis  ; JO,  Retinospora  ericoides  ; 11,  Abies  pygmwa.  J.  Harbor. — 1, 
Erodium  glaucophyllum  ; 2,  Geranium  pusillum  ; 3,  Linarin  cymbalaiia  ; 4, 
Erysimum  firmum.  11.  Cavendish. — Both  are  Allium  Illyrioum,  and  if 
grown  sido  by  side  would  agree  in  all  particulars.  Tho  specimens  sent 
appear  to  have  heen  grown  under  different  conditions,  one  in  full  sun  and 
the  other  in  shade.  The  question  proposed  is  of  no  interest  whatever.  R.  T. — 
Richardia  is  correct,  but  Calla  is  allowable.  Tho  botanists  do  not  always 
follow  their  own  rules.  Guillaume ; 2,  Lustres  patens  ; 5,  Polystiahum 

angulare ; G,  Oystopteris  Dickoana ; 7,  Asplenium  triohnmnnes  ; 10, 

Adiantum  eapillus  veneris.  The  other  specimens  are  not  in  fruit,  and  in- 
sufficient for  identification, 


Magnolia  not  Flowering. — A.  D.  complains  of  the  non-flowering  of  magnolias 
on  north,  south,  and  west  aspects  in  a garden  at  Slough.  We  assume  that  the 
magnolia  that  is  the  subjeot  of  inquiry  is  the  large-leaved  evergreen  kind  that 
should  produce  white  flowers,  and  is  known  as  Magnolia  grandiflora.  A.  D. 
suspects  that  the  trees  require  to  be  grafted,  but  that  is  not  the  solution  of  the 
problem.  After  standing  twenty  years  without  producing  a single  flower,  the 
cause  must  be  sought  in  climate  or  soil.  It  happens  that  this  noble  evergreen 
flowers  as  well  in  and  around  Slough  as  freely  as  in  other  places,  but  our  corre- 
spondent may  be  in  some  cold  windy  spot  that  tells  against  the  success  of  this 
tree.  Our  suspicion  is  that  the  soil  is  too  cold  and  damp,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence the  growth  of  the  season  is  insufficiently  ripened.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  again  on  the  subject  in  respect  of  these  two  points — is  the  soil  heavy, 
damp,  and  undrained,  and  are  the  trees  overloaded  with  breast  wood  ; in  other 
words,  have  they  been  allowed  to  form  a sort  of  thicket  instead  of  being  kept 
close  to  tho  wall  for  the  advantage  of  warmth  and  shelter  ? 

Verbenas. — W.  M. — Both  for  bedding  and  pot  culture  spring-struck  plants 
are  the  best,  as  they  invarialy  make  a more  robust  growth  than  those  which 
have  been  kept  over  the  winter.  Therefore,  sufficient  only  should  be  pro- 
pagated in  the  autumn  to  supply  cuttings  in  the  spring,  the  number  of  each 
variety  being  of  course  determined  by  tho  stock  required.  Those  employed 
as  bedders  should  be  in  a vigorous  condition  when  put  out,  as  hard,  half- 
starved  plants  seldom  prove  satisfactory.  The  soil  should  be  rather  rich  and 
deeply  stirred.  For  those  to  be  grown  in  pots  provide  a rich  open  compost, 
and  place  them  in  a light  and  airy  position  in  a pit  or  small  plant  house.  The 
following  comprise  the  best  of  those  suitable  for  bedding  : Beethoven,  Blue 
Beauty,  Boule  de  Neige,  Crimson  King,  Geant  des  Batailles,  Hampton  Court 
Crimson,  Lady  Cowley,  Melindres  splendens,  Purple  King,  Rev.  R.  Hole, 
Yenosa,  and  Wilhelm  Prestinari.  The  most  desirable  of  the  many  good  kinds 
adapted  for  exhibition  are  Apollo,  Burns,  Ball  of  Fire,  Blue  Boy,  Ciel  d’Azur, 
Delicata,  Edward  Perkins,  F.  Delaux,  Flower  of  Dorset,  Faust,  Hamlet,  Lady 
Brooke,  Lord  Brooke,  Lord  Leigh,  Marion  Baker,  Mesange,  Mons.  Baco, 
Mons.  Chartier,  Mrs.  Tait,  Ophelia,  Parity,  Ruby,  Simon  Kremser,  and 
Uranie. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

Hooper  and  Co.,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. — Bulb  Catalogue,  1886. 

Jardin  Alpin  d’Acclimatation,  Geneva.— Supplementary  Catalogue  of 
Plants. 

James  Cocker  and  Son,  Aberdeen. — Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  and  ocher 
Roots. 

P.  J.  Kane,  Kells,  Meath. — Amateur's  List  of  Dutch  Bulbs,  dfc. 

W.  Wood  and  Son,  Wood  Green,  N.,  and  3,  Bishopsoate  Street,  E.C.— 
Special  Manures  and  Composts,  ffc. 

William  Rumset,  Waltham  Cross. — Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  <£c. 

H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent. — Bulbs  and  other  roots  for  Winter 
and  Spring  Flowers. 

James  Yates,  Stockport. — Bulbs  and  other  Flowering  Roots. 

G.  Cooling  and  Sons,  Bath. — Hyacinths,  Narcissi,  and,  Tulips. 


©trituarg* 

Recently,  Mu.  A.  W.  Harrison,  many  years  secretary  of  Pennsylvania  Horticul- 
tural Society. 

On  September  12,  Mr.  William  Stewart,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  John  Stewart  and 
Sons.  Nurserymen,  of  Dundee  and  Broughty  Ferry,  aged  61. 

On  the  17th  instant,  the  Rev.  Charles  Pierrepoint  Peach,  vicar  of  Appleton-le- 
Street,  aged  57. 

On  the  18th  instant,  at  22,  Broad  Street,  Birmingham,  Joseph  Sampson  Gamoee, 
M.K.C.S.,  &c.,  in  his  69th  year. 


flarkets, 

— ♦ — 


COVENT  GARDEN. 

Fruit. 

Apples. . .per  ^ sieve  Is.  Gd.  to 3s.  Gd. 

Dam9ona  per  }-sieve  Is.  6d.  ,,  2s.  Od. 

Figs per  doz.  Os.  6d.  ,,  Is.  Cd. 

Filheits per  lb.  Cs.  Oil.  „ Os.  8d. 

Grapes  _ ....  per  lb.  Os.  9d.  „ 2s.  Od. 

Lemons  per  case  I6s.  Od.  „25s.  Od. 

Melons each  Is.  Od.  ,,  2s.  0 1. 

Peaches per  doz.  2s.  Od.  „ 6s.  Od. 

Pears  . per  J-sieve  Is.  0 i.  ,,  3t.  Od. 

Pears,  Dorsert.  . per  doz.  Is.  Od.  ,,  Is.  Od. 
Pine-apples,  English,  per 

lb la.  6d.  „ 8>.  Od 

Plums perjiieve  Is.  Od.  „ 2s.  Od. 


Vf.oetablks 

Artichokes,  Globu,  per  dz.  3s.  Od. 

Aubergines  per  doz.  2s.  Od. 

Brans,  French  ...  per  lb.  Os.  2d. 

Beet  — per  doz.  Is.  Od. 

Beans,  Runners,  per  sieve  4s.  Od. 
Cabbages  ..  _ - . .per  doz.  Is.  Od. 

Carrots  per  bun.  Os.  4d. 

Caul  blowers  per  doz.  2s.  Od. 

Celery _....perbun.  Is.  Od. 

Cucumbers  each  Os.  Od. 

Endive  „. ...  per  doz.  Is.  Od. 

Herbs  per  bunch  Os.  8d. 

Horse-radish  ....  pr  r bun.  8s.  Od. 
Lettuces,  Cabbage,  per  doz.  Os.  8rl. 

Lettuce,  Cos per  doz.  Is.  Od. 

Mushrooms por  basket  1h.  Od. 

Unions  , . — u ...  per  bunch  Os.  4d. 

Onions  ..per  bushel  3s.  Od. 

Parsley  per  bun.  Os.  3d. 

Pens per  quart  Is.  od. 

Katl-hes  ..per  doz.  bunch  Os.  8d. 
Shallots  por  lb.  Os.  3d. 


4s.  Od. 
2s.  Od. 
Os.  4d. 
2i.  Od. 
4s,  Od. 
2s.  Od. 
Os.  0(1. 
3s  Od. 
2s.  Cd. 
Is.  < it. 
2 s.  Od 
Os.  4d. 
4s.  Od. 
is.  Od. 
Is.  0.1. 
Is.  Od. 
Os.  Od. 
4s.  Od. 
Os.  4rl. 
2s.  Ud. 
Is.  Od. 
Os.  Orl. 


Vegetables. 

Small  Saladiug  ..  per  pun.  03.  3d.  to  Os.  4d. 


Spinach  per  bushel  3s.  Od.  ,,  4s.  Od. 

Tomatoes  per  lb.  0s.  4d.  „ 0s.  6d. 

Turnips  .... ner  bunch  0s.  4 1.  „ 0s.  gd. 


Vegetable  Marrows,  per  doz.  Is.  Od.  ,,  2s.  Od. 


Cut  Flowers. 

Asters per  doz.  0s  2d. 

Bouvardlas  .. ..  per  bunch  0s.  6 1. 
Carnations,  per  doz.  blms.  Is  0 1. 
Eueharis,  per  doz.  blooms  2s.  Od. 
Gardenias,  per  doz.  blooms  2s.  Od. 
Gladioli  . .per  doz.  spikes  Is.  Od. 
Heliotropes,  per  doz.  sprays  0s.  4 I. 
Lapageria,  per  doz.  blooms  Is.  od. 

Lavender per  doz.  bun.  2s.  Od. 

Lilies  per  doz.  blooms  2s.  Od. 

Marguerites,  per  doz.  bun.  3s.  Od. 
Mignonette,  por  doz.  bun.  Is.  Od. 
Pelargoniums,  Zonal,  per 

doz.  trusses  Os.  0d. 

Pelargoniums,  per  doz. 

trusses  — 0s.  8(1. 

Roses per  doz.  blms.  0s.  9J. 

Roses,  Tea  ..per  doz.  blms.  0s.  8d. 
Ntephanotls,  por  doz.  spays  Is.  0 1. 
Tropseolum  ..per  doz.  bun.  0s.  8 t. 
Tuberoses  ..per doz.  blms.  Os.  4d. 


0s.  3d. 
Is.  Od. 
Is.  Oil. 
3s.  Od. 
3-.  Ot. 
Is.  6d. 
0s.  6d, 
Is.  Od. 
4s.  0d. 
2s.  Od. 
4s.  Od. 
3s.  Od, 


0s.  8d. 


Is.  Od. 
is.  Od. 
Is.  0d. 
3s.  0d. 
Is.  0d. 
Us.  3d. 


BOROUGH  AND  SPITALFIEI.DB. 
POTATOES. 

Magnum  Bonum  per  ton  60s.  to  70s 

Beauty  of  Hebron per  ton  60s.,,  70s. 

Kent  Regents ..per  tea  60s.,,  70s. 

Early  Rose por  ten  60s.  „ 7U-<. 

Essex  Shaw  ........ ..per  ton  00s.  „ i0<. 


Silencing  Chanticleer.— It  is  admitted  that  in  tho  act  of  orowing  a bird 
stands  up,  and  then  stretohes  his  neok  to  its  full  extent.  A small  lath,  loosely 
suspended  about  oightcon  inches  above  tho  porch,  will  obviate  Ibis.  It  in  no 
way  interferes  wilh  the  bird’s  roosting,  but  the  moment  ohnntieloer  contem- 
plates a nuisance,  tho  swinging  lntb  comes  gently  into  contact  with  his  comb, 
and  effectually  stops  him.  I have  a dozen  birds,  and  nono  of  them  protumo 
to  orow  till  the  hour  that  1 let  them  out.  Cock-Crow. 
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C1RYSTAL  PALACE  GREAT  AUTUMN  FRUIT  SHOW,  October 
/ 6,  7,  8.  and  9.  For  Soliodules  &o.,  &o.,  apply  to  Mr.  W.  G.  Head,  Gardon  Superin- 
tendent, Crystal  Palaoe. 


RICHMOND  (Surrey)  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW.— The  SIXTH 
AUTUMN  EXHIBITION  of  FLOWERS,  FRUIT,  and  VEGETABLES,  will  be  held 
nt  tho  CASTLE  HOTEL,  on  THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY,  November  11  and  12.  Prizes 
amount  to  nearly  *100.  For  Sohodules,  apply  to  tMr.  J.  H.  Ford,  Hon.  Seo.,  22,  Goorgo 
Street,  ltiohmoud. 


STOKE  NEWINGTON  AND  HIGHBURY  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY. — ANNUAL  EXHIBITION,  November  4 and  5.  Ovor  £100  in  Prizes 
offered.  Sohedulo  upon  application  to  the  Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  W.  Goldsmith,  6,  Laurel  Tcrraoe, 
Alkham  Rood,  Stamford  Hill,  N. 


©ilpln'tiang  anti  greetings  for  tfje  lEnsuing  Meek. 

Wednesday,  October  6,  to  Saturday,  October  9. — Crystal  Palace. — Autumn 
Fruit  Show. 


&uctftm  Sales  for  tije  Ensuing  TOeek. 

Monday  and  Saturday,  October  4 and  9. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden ; Dutch  Bulbs. 

Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  October  4,  7,  and  9. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and 
Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67  and  68,  Cheapside ; Dutch  Bulbs. 

Monday,  October  4 — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  Cranston’s  Nurseries, 
Hereford  ; Clearance  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock. 

Tuesday,  October  5. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  the  Nursery,  Upper  Tooting 
Park  ; Nursery  Stock  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 

Wednesday,  October  6. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden  ; 
Camellias,  Azaleas,  Dutch  Bulbs,  &c. 

Wednesday,  October  16. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale 
Rooms,  67  and  68,  Cheapside  ; Plants  and  Bulbs. 

Friday,  October  8. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  and  68,  Cheapside  ; Orchids. 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS.  — Five  lines  and 

under,  body  type,  2s.  6d. ; each  additional  line,  6d. ; half  a column,  £1 15s. ; a 
column,  £3 ; one  page,  £9. 

Advertisements  for  the  Current  Number  must  be  sent  not  later  than  Wednesday,  and 
for  Monthly  Parts  not  later  than  the  24th  of  each  Month,  addressed  to  the  Advertisement 
Office  of  the  Gardeners’  Magazine,  148  and  149,  Aldersgate  Street,  London,  E.O. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  of  HORTICULTURAL  or  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES  and 
SHOWS  are  inserted  on  the  Leader  Page  at  Is.  per  line. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  OF  SITUATIONS  VACANT,  or  from  persons  seeking  employ- 
ment, Is.  each  four  lines  (28  words),  and  3d.  per  line  after. 
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The  Summer  of  1886,  which  closed  its  career  on  the  23rd  ultimo., 
must  be  counted  with  the  good  summeis  of  modern  times.  Not  a 
few  of  our  readers,  perhaps,  will  be  ready  to  dispute  our  allegation 
of  its  goodness,  but  the  quality  of  a summer  must  be  measured, 
chiefly,  by  the  amount  of  its  sunshine,  and  we  certainly  have  had  a 
sunny  season.  In  a general  retrospection  it  will  be  found  difficult 
to  indicate  wherein  the  summer  has  failed  by  what  may  be  called, 
for  conventional  purposes,  its  duty  ; but  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
pointing  to  departments  of  industry  in  which  the  summer  has, 
apparently,  done  too  much  for  the  ungrateful  monster  whose  name 
is  Man.  For  example,  many  tons  of  plums  have  been  allowed  to  fall 
and  rot,  because  it  was  said  it  would  not  pay  to  gather  them ; and 
large  tracts  of  country  on  which  hops  were  plentiful  will  see  no 
harvesting  hands,  for  the  plentiful  production  of  hops  of  good 
quality  has  encouraged  the  abandonment  to  ruin  of  crops  that  were 
not  quite  up  to  the  mark  of  high  merit.  We  shall  venture  for  the 
present  to  believe  that  the  plums  and  the  hops  that  have  been  left 
to  rot  on  the  ground  were  really  of  no  great  consequence  to  the 
general  commissariat,  and  when  they  are  spoken  of  as  indicating  the 
near  approach  of  ruin,  we  shall  call  to  mind  that  this  poor  country 
No.  1,118,  New  Series,— Yol.  XXIX. 


lias  been  so  often  ruined,  more  especially  in  the  speeches  of 
politicians,  that  one  more  ruin  can  only  amount  to  a small  episode 
in  tho  career  wo  have  become  accustomed  to.  It  seems  not  to  matter 
much  what  may  be  said  about  hay  crops,  or  corn  crops,  or  root  crops, 
or  fruit  crops,  or  any  other  crops ; those  that  are  not  greatly  suc- 
cessful are  not  to  be  described  as  failures,  and  those  that  are  over- 
abundant are  so  only  by  the  perversity  of  man,  for  in  crowded  countries 
nature  never  provides  more  food  than  can  be  consumed,  provided 
reasonable  care  is  taken  for  its  appropriation.  The  waste  of  plums, 
the  waste  of  hops,  the  waste  of  anything  that  is  ordinarily  useful, 
and  the  production  of  which  has  cost  nature  one  whole  year  of  work, 
must  be  counted  either  as  a blunder  or  a crime ; and,  of  course,  we 
must  push  into  the  category  of  blunders  the  waste  that  all  the  world 
has  heard  of  lately  through  the  newspapers.  So  long  as  want  is 
heard  of,  waste  is  to  be  deplored  ; indeed,  it  is  but  the  fact  of  want 
unsatisfied  that  makes  the  fact  of  waste  objectionable,  for  things 
there  is  no  use  for  cannot  be  wasted ; the  sooner  we  have  done  with 
them  the  better,  whether  plums,  hops,  or  notions  founded  on  the 
philosophy  of  what  should  be  in  ignorance  of  what  is. 

But  we  do  not  find  the  family  of  men  in  a state  of  complacent 
satisfaction  with  what  is.  It  appears  that  nobody  makes  money  by 
work,  and  a great  many  people  lose  money  by  all  they  do,  and  all 
that  happens  to  them.  The  price  of  wheat  is  too  low  to  pay  for 
growing  it.  The  same  may  be  said  of  potatoes,  fruits,  and — to  make 
short  work  of  the  matter — everything.  The  world  has  sunk  into  a 
groove  of  grumbling ; everybody  is  obtaining  a living  by  labouring 
for  a loss  ; and  the  next  man  you  meet  has  invariably  a face  some- 
what longer  than  the  one  you  just  parted  with,  so  universal  is 
the  depression  and  so  dreadful  the  outlook.  It  is  true  that  for 
some  years  past  prices  have  been  low  and  profits  small,  and  in 
farming  and  gardening  heavy  burdens  have  had  to  be  endured.  But 
there  cannot  be  a question  that  complaining  has  become  contagious, 
and  one  result  is  that  what  may  be  called  the  atmosphere  of  rural 
industries  has  become  quite  thick  with  doleful  utterances,  which  our 
fastidious  friends  may,  if  they  please,  regard  as  simply  erroneous  or 
as  inventions  of  the  enemy  of  mankind.  In  what  is  called  the 
agricultural  world  prices  have  been  low,  and  the  course  of  business 
has  been  all  uphill.  In  nearly  every  department  of  trade  and 
manufacture  it  has  been  the  same ; the  consequence  chiefly  of  our 
artificial  regulation  of  the  values  of  the  precious  metals,  and  the  rude 
refusal  of  nature  to  adapt  her  ways  to  our  ways,  the  very  reverse  of 
this  being  the  proper  teaching  of  a healthy  policy.  But  while  all 
this  goes  on  the  mass  of  mankind  is  fairly  prosperous,  the  workman 
has  his  wages,  and  the  employer  does  not  lose  by  paying  him  ; while 
those  who  are  making  fortunes,  as  many  are,  say  nothing  about  it, 
and  their  silence  “ gives  consent  ” to  the  tales  that  are  told  on  the 
other  side. 

Some  things  might  be  better  than  they  are  : it  was  always  so,  it 
will  always  be  so.  The  seller  of  home  produce  finds  all  the  world 
against  him  in  competition,  and  he  has  to  fight  against  better 
climates,  cheaper  labour,  and  lower  railway  rates  than  he  can  com- 
mand in  aid  of  his  own  undertakings.  The  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural interests  have  never  been  directly  represented  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  they  have  always  preferred  to  grumble  instead  of  putting 
their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  as  others  classes  do  for  securing  direct 
representation.  The  “ friends  of  agriculture,”  who  say  much  when 
out  of  power,  and  do  nothing  when  in  power,  are  for  the  most  part 
too  much  concerned  in  keeping  things  as  theyare.  The  many  miles  of 
territory  purchased  at  fancy  prices  for  railways  must  be  paid  for 
by  charges  kept  at  the  highest  possible  rates,  and  against  these  the 
home  trade  is  powerless  ; while  as  regards  the  foreign  trade  the 
competition  keeps  the  rates  down,  and  the  home  producer,  therefore, 
actually  contributes  in  the  charges  he  pays,  to  the  aggravation  of  the 
circumstances  that  spoil  his  market.  The  interests  that  are  chiefly 
represented  in  the  lower  House  of  Parliament  are  those  of  railway 
companies,  lawyers,  manufacturers,  and  merchants  ; the  whole  round 
of  rural  industries  may  be  said  to  be  unrepresented ; there  is,  in 
fact,  not  a single  farmer  or  gardener  in  either  house,  but  both  houses 
are  crowded  with  professors  of  friendship  for  all  the  concerns  of 
field  and  garden.  By  their  works  ye  shall  know  them ; and  the 
crushing  effect  of  railway  policy  shall  testify  to  the  value  of  their 
professions. 

It  is  possible,  perhaps,  for  Jupiter  to  help  the  waggoner  : it  is 
certainly  possible  for  the  waggoner  to  help  himself.  The  manu- 
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facturing  interest  lias  gone  far  ahead  of  the  agricultural,  not  solely 
because  of  the  advantages  of  coal  and  iron  close  at  hand,  but  because 
of  quickness  of  invention,  enterprising  spirit,  and  power  of  adaptive- 
noss  to  circumstances.  These  conditions  have  always  been  wanting 
on  the  other  side.  In  the  old  times  the  landlords  were  the  law^ 
makers,  and  took  care  of  themselves.  Now  the  lawyers,  manufac- 
turers, and  merchants  carry  all  before  them,  and  selfishness  blinds 
them  to  the  fact  that  they  must  bear  their  share  of  the  burden  of 
agricultural  adversity,  however  cautiously  they  may  shape  events  to 
suit  themselves.  Between  the  producers  of  raw  material,  whether 
avooI,  wood,  fibre,  or  food,  and  the  operators  in  workshops  and 
markets,  there  is  and  over  has  been  a great  gulf  fixed.  If  blame 
attaches  anywhere,  it  attaches  as  much  to  one  side  as  the  other,  for 
the  interests  are  interwoven  and  the  troubles  are  divided,  although, 
it  may  be,  unequally.  The  men  of  the  town  are  less  the  sport°of 
the  elements  than  the  men  of  the  country,  and  even  at  the  worst 
they  are,  in  a greater  degree,  self-sustaining  and  self-reliant.  But 
the  other  party  is  powerless  against  adverse  fortune,  and  has  the 
double  difficulty  of  contending  with  nature  on  the  one  hand  and 
with  fluctuating  markets  on  the  other.  The  merchant  goes  to  all 
fields  and  makes  his  selection,  the  farmer  can  but  go  to  his  own 
field  and  take  what  nature  gives,  or  grieve  for  what  nature  refuses 
him.  The  more  need  for  the  producer  to  draw  nearer  to  the  manu- 
facturer, and  even  to  take  some  part  in  promoting  the  profitable 
appropriation  of  the  produce  of  the  land.  It  is  shocking  to  hear  of 
crops  rotting  on  the  ground,  not  simply  because  there  are  poor  and 
hungry  people  in  the  world,  but  because  the  crops  that  are  wasted 
have  a latent  value  that  suitable  arrangements  would  convert  into 
actual  value  for  the  augmentation  of  the  national  wealth,  and  there- 
by of  the  advantage  of  the  whole  body  politic. 

The  experiments  in  tobacco  cultivation  will  suggest  to  the 
reflective  a thousand  other  experiments  that  might  be  entered  on 
with  a fair  promise  of  useful  results.  No  one  can  say  at  this  moment 
whether  it  will  pay  to  grow  tobacco  in  any  part  of  this  country. 
Although  that  is  a negative  state  of  the  case,  it  is  a great  point 
gained,  for  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  will  not  pay,  because  what 
appears  to  be  a paying  crop  has  been  secured,  and  the  question  of 
its  quality,  and  hence  of  its  money  value,  has  yet  to  be  determined. 
The  routine  of  agriculture  is  very  much  like  the  laws  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians,  and  its  apparent  fixedness  makes  occasion  for  us  to 
congratulate  the  commercial  horticulturists  on  their  freedom  of 
action  and  capability  of  adapting  their  operations  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  market.  Severe  as  the  foreign  competition  may  be, 
there  is  yet  room  for  British  industry  in  the  field  of  production,  and 
its  chief  requirements  are  freedom  and  a faculty  of  adaptiveness.  It 
is  a common  lament  that  we  import  this  and  that  while  the  home 
production  is  neglected,  but  if  the  producers  will  walk  in  the  way  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians  it  must  be  so,  for  fixedness  of  aim  in  matters 
of  business,  save  in  respect  of  the  moral  principles  on  which  all  good 
work  must  be  established,  tends  to  death  rather  than  to  life,  or,  at 
least,  to  want  much  more  than  to  competency. 


The  Proposed  Imperial  Institute  has  obtained  a reasonable 
amount  of  attention  considering  that  the  proposal  is,  as  yet,  in  the 
most  elementary  condition,  and  those  who  now  subscribe  to  the  fund 
do  so  chiefly  in  the  faith  that  what  the  Prince  of  Wales  proposes 
must  prove  the  right  thing  in  the  end.  It  must  be  owned,  not  only 
with  haste,  but  with  gladness,  that  his  Royal  Highness  is  a capital 
man  of  business,  but  for  all  that,  when  people  are  asked  to  assist  in 
budding  a house  they  have  a right  to  demand,  as  the  price  of  their 
assistance,  to  be  taken  into  the  confidence  of  the  architect.  There 
will  be  money  forthcoming  up  to  a certain  point,  but  in  a matter  of 
this  sort  wisdom  is  of  more  importance  than  money,  and  the  very 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  show  that  the  proposal  is  in  no  way  bound 
up  with  the  shop-keeping,  and  what  we  will  call  the  “ cremornism  ” 
of  the  exhibitions  that  have  been  running  at  South  Kensington. 
An  Imperial  Institute  must  not  be  compounded  of  a restaurant,  a 
di inking  bar,  a steaming  crowd,  and  a display  of  waterworks.  It 
must  be  something  more  in  one  way  and  something  loss  in  another. 
It  cannot  be  doubted,  at  least  for  the  present,  that  the  royal  pro- 
pounder has  a clear  idea  of  the  thing  that  is  wanted  and  the  way  in 
which  it  should  bo  secured.  1 he  future  of  the  proposal,  however, 
is  beyond  the  prescience  as  well  as  the  control  of  any  number  of 
princes,  for  the  world  will  be  the  arbiter  of  its  fate,  and  its  best 
passport  to  posterity  will  be  its  evident  usefulness  and  necessity. 
Ihe  meeting  held  at  the  Mansion  House  on  Monday  was  of  the  kind 
usually  described  as  “ influential,”  and  it  displayed  an  earnestness 
of  spirit  and  the  kind  of  loyalty  that  goes  beyond  words,  and  would, 
at  least,  attempt  great  deeds.  But  it  was  conducted  in  the  dark, 
because  there  was  nothing  beyond  the  first  bold  proposal  before  it, 
and  the  promises  given  wero  in  favour  of  a vague  something  that 
may  prove  a brilliant  memorial  of  the  present  happy  reign,  or^some- 
tliing  olse,  we  know  not  what.  As  an  experiment  in  feeling  the 


pulse  of  the  public  it  may  prove  of  groat  service,  and  encourage  the 
Prince  to  unfold  his  plan,  and  the  sooner  that  is  accomplished  the 
better.  There  are  good  people  who  regard  the  proposals  of  princes 
as  beyond  criticism,  but  these  good  people  are  soon  lost  in  the 
crowd,  for  common  sense  prevails  in  the  end,  and  a mere  fad  can 
only  be  kept  going  by  artificial  means.  The  necessity  for  prompt 
action  is  made  evident  by  the  prevalent  belief  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  intends  to  make  a permanent  thing  of  the  present  Colonial 
Exhibition.  God  forbid  that  such  a thing  should  be.  It  is  a glorious 
thing  as  it  is,  and  as  it  has  been ; but  one  season  is  enough  for  any 
such  glory,  far  the  world  cannot  live  for  ever  on  Spiers  and  Pond’s 
refreshments,  nor  on  the  fountains  and  steam  jets  and  electric 
lights  that  have  been  so  liberally  provided  for  the  terrifying  of  the 
children  and  the  bewilderment  of  country  cousins.  The  august 
promoter  has  in  view  a better  thing  than  this ; and  it  must  be  in 
the  nature  of  a new  bulkwark  of  the  state  to  command  in  the  future 
the  respect  it  has  obtained  on  the  instant,  and  from  this  time  the 
world  will  demand  particulars,  or  collapse  must  soon  follow. 


Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition  will  be  closed  November  10. 

Mr.  A.  Bishop  has  been  engaged  as  gardener  at  Westley  Hall, 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  the  residence  of  R.  Burrell,  Esq. 

Mr.  George  Temple  has  been  engaged  as  gardener  to  H.  G. 
Bainbridge,  Esq.,  Malvern  Hall,  Solihull,  Birmingham. 

Watford  Chrysenthemum  Society  held  its  first  exhibition  in 
the  Corn  Exchange,  November  16  and  17. 

Lewisham  Chrysanthemum  Show  will  be  held  at  the  Ladywell 
Public  Baths,  Lewisham,  November  12  and  13. 

Newport  and  County  Chrysanthemum  Show  will  be  held  in 
the  Albert  Hall,  Newport,  November  17  and  18. 

Chiswick  Horticultural  Society’s  Chrysanthemum  Show 
will  be  held  November  18. 

Liverpool  Horticultural  Association  will  hold  its  exhibition 
of  chrysanthemums  and  fruit  in  St.  George’s  Hall,  November  23 
and  24. 

National  Rose  Society’s  Provincial  Exhibition,  1887,  will 
be  held  at  Edinburgh  July  13,  in  connection  with  the  summer  show  of 
the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society. 

The  Purchase  of  the  Estate  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  by 
the  Richmond  vestry  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Local  Government 
Board.  The  vestry  will  borrow  for  the  purpose  £15,000  for  50  years. 

A curious  error  occurs  in  the  Times  report  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  on  September  24.  Mr.  Joseph  Beck  is 
made  to  say  that  Clissold  Park  amounts  to  3|  acres,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Stoke  Newington  propose  that  it  be  purchased  at  a cost  of 
£95,000.  What  a staggerer  ! 

Essex  Field  Club. — An  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Essex  Field  Club 
will  be  held  to-day  (Saturday),  in  the  Loughton  Public  Hall,  at  half- 
past six  p.m.,  when  a lecture  will  be  delivered  by  Mr.  Alfi’ed  Wallace 
on  “The  Darwinian  Theory.”  The  annual  cyrptogamie  meeting  will  be 
held  od  Friday  and  Saturday,  the  15th  and  16th  inst.,  in  Epping  Forest. 
The  first  day  will  be  devoted  to  collecting  and  arranging  specimens,  and 
on  the  second  day  an  exhibition  will  be  held  of  the  collected  specimens 
and  of  microscopical  objects,  drawings,  &c.  The  exhibition  will  be  held 
in  the  ball-room  of  the  Roebuck  Inn,  Buckhurst  Hill,  and  will  be 
opened  at  four  p.m. 

Kew  Gardens  may  be  approached,  but  not  entered,  by  the  beautiful 
“ Queen’s  Gate,”  exactly  opposite  the  Temperate  House  and  adjoining 
Miss  North’s  delightful  picture  gallery.  Mr.  Plunket  says  that  for  the 
opening  of  this  gate  no  case  has  been  made  out,  but  “ if  ever  the 
Lichfield  Road  is  extended  to  the  station,  a new  gate  at  the  end  of  that 
road  will,  we  believe,  meet  the  wants  of  the  public.”  The  entrance 
from  the  railway  station  by  way  of  the  Cumberland  Gate  is  altogether 
convenient,  and  in  our  opinion  sufficient.  The  pressure  of  questions  in 
relation  to  Kew  Gardens  with  which  the  Board  of  W orks  is  oppressed 
arises  from  the  delusion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kew  that  the  Royal 
Gardens  are  their  property, 

Californian  Honey  is  described  by  Mr.  Jabez  Hogg  as  much 
adulterated.  Mr.  Edward  Berwick,  of  Carmel  Valley,  Monterey, 
California,  says,  in  reply  thereto,  “ that  if  it  be  so  the  sophistication 
must  be  practised  in  Liverpool  or  London,  for  it  would  nevor  pay  to 
adulterate  honey  in  California.”  “ The  genuine  article,”  he  says,  “is 
so  cheap  here,  3c.  to  4c.  per  lb.  for  first-class  extracted  honey,  that 
adulteration  would  prove  unprofitable.  Our  apiaries  here  are  on  a 
large  scale,  and  produce  honey  by  the  ton.  Some  neighbours  of  mine 
in  commencing  business  took,  I believe,  four  tons  of  honey  in  one 
season  from  bee  trees  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  thus  made  an  income 
while  engaged  in  stocking  their  hives  for  the  homo  apiary.” 

Dr.  Paterson’s  Collection  of  Orchids  was  sold  at  Messrs. 
Protheroe  and  Morris’s  rooms  on  September  21  and  22,  when  fairly 
good  prices  were  realized.  Tho  more  important  lots  sold  wore  Pater- 
son’s variety  of  Vanda  suavis,  321.  11s.  ; Vanda  tricolor  Patersoni, 
16?.  16s.  ; Odontoglossum  Alexandra),  121.  Is.  6 d„  141.  3s.  6d.,  33/.  12s., 
the  last-montioned  being  an  exceptionally  fine  variety  ; Cattleya 
Triamn,  fine  variety,  47/.  5s. ; O.  labiata,  autumn-flowering  variety, 
18/.  18s.  ; Ludia  snoops  Dawsoni,  9/.  9s. ; L.  Perrint  alba,  21/.  ; 
L.  elegants  Turnori,  36/.  15s.;  L.  superbions,  9/.  9.«. ; Pmlogyno 
Gardnerianum,  16/.  5s.  6 il.  ; Cymbidium  Lowitnum,  13/.  13s.  ;jO. 
giganteum,  12/.  12s.;  Dondrobium  Ainsworthi,  13/.  13s. 
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A Monster  Bouquet. — On  tho  recent  occasion  of  the  anniversary 
of  tho  accession  of  tho  Sultun  to  tho  tlirono  Count  Abraham  Camondo 
showed  liia  loyalty  by  offering  his  Majesty  a magnificent  bouquet  of 
nearly  four  yards  in  height  and  two  and  a half  in  oircumforonce.  Tho 
structure  represented  a lomon  tree  surmountod  by  a croscont,  inscribed 
with  tho  name  of  the  Sultan  on  ono  sido  in  French,  and  on  the  other 
in  Turkish.  Tho  Sultan  wa3  greatly  touched  by  this  sign  of  devotion, 
and  caused  the  eight  men  who  had  carried  the  monster  bouquet  to  tho 
palace  to  be  adequately  rewarded.  Tho  construction  of  the  bouquet, 
it  should  be  added,  occupied  ten  persons  for  a whole  week,  and  was, 
no  doubt,  a triumph  of  art,  casting  far  into  theshadc  even  the  marvels 
whioh  are  daily  put  before  tho  eyes  of  the  London  publio  in  the  show- 
windows  of  the  West-end  florists. 

Hornsey  Local  Board  has  followed  in  tho  way  of  Richmond  in 
taking  a bold  step  to  secure  a scrap  of  green  country  before  the 
enterprising  builder  swallows  the  last  mouthful.  At  a meeting  on 
Monday  a resolution  to  purchase  tho  Churchyard  Bottom  Wood  from 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  tho  sum  of  £25,000  was  carried 
unanimously.  It  will  be  necessary  to  obtain  Parliamentary  sanction 
for  tho  scheme,  one  feature  of  which  is  that  £10,000  towards  the 
purchase  money  be  granted  from  the  fund  of  the  City  of  London 
parochial  charities,  leaving  £15,000  to  be  borrowed  on  the  security  of 
the  rates.  Mr.  H.  R.  Williams,  the  mover  of  the  resolution,  has  been 
in  the  forefront  of  the  battle  for  some  time  past,  and  the  next  session 
of  Parliament  should  assure  to  him  a complete  conquest,  and  to 
Hornsey  a great  boon  at  a small  price. 

The  Hessian  Fly  is  reported  by  Miss  Ormerod  to  have  been 
introduced  by  means  of  cheap  feeding- corn  imported  from  Russia, 
and  not,  as  was  suspected,  by  means  of  the  peat  moss  that  is  now 
so  much  used  as  stable  litter.  She  says  : “ The  Hessian  fly  is  known 
on  the  authority  of  various  scientific  observers  to  do  mischief  in 
Central  and  Southern  Russia,  and  it  is  stated  by  M.  Koppen,  a 
scientist  in  entomology  and  allied  studies,  that  the  maggots  of  the 
second  generation  of  the  year  of  the  Hessian  flies  go  into  the  chrysalis 
state  at  the  end  of  September-,  ‘ and  hibernate  as  such.’  I see  no 
x-eason  to  doubt  that  as  such — that  is,  as  chrysalides,  pupae,  or  flax 
seed,  as  they  are  popularly  termed — they  may  be  imported  in  feed- 
corn  sent  from  Russia  about  this  time  until  spx-ing,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Agi-iculture  of  Hert- 
ford and  a few  qualified  agriculturists  of  the  neighbourhood,  I am 
now  endeavouring  to  procure  the  requisite  preliminary  information.” 

The  Claims  op  Forestry  to  a place  in  a national  system  of 
education  were  made  prominent  in  the  presidential  address  of  Sir 
Spencer  Wells  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Sanitary  Institute.  He 
said  one  of  the  most  potent  means  of  influencing  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  a country  is  the  judicious  l’egulation  of  its  forests.  In  Great 
Bx-itain  the  Government  all  but  ignores  the  subject  of  forestry.  There 
is  no  school  for  teaching  the  science.  Every  proprietor  is  obliged  to 
shift  for  himself,  or  to  seek  foreign  help.  And  yet,  by  looking  at  the 
state  of  things  in  Upper  India,  Palestine,  and  Russia,  we  may  see 
what  mismanagement  leads  to.  Almost  everywhere  man’s  ignox-ance 
and  recklessness  has  worked  evil  by  destruction  of  the  foi’ests.  He 
has  deteriorated  the  condition  of  the  climate,  taken  away  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  soil,  brought  on  famine  and  pestilence.  We  are  not 
suffering  to  this  extent.  But  negligence  and  mischief  are  inseparable, 
and  to  urge  measures  for  the  preservation  of  any  climatic  advantages 
we  may  still  have,  and  the  restoration  of  those  we  have  lost,  is 
assuredly  work  pertaining  to  a sanitary  institute.  His  friend  Dr. 
Lyons,  when  in  the  House  of  Commons,  did  good  service  in  pressing 
the  importance  of  tree- planting,  especially  in  Ix-eland,  upon  the 
attention  of  the  Government.  Unfortunately  he  is  no  longer  a 
member  of  Parliament ; but  he  still  continues  his  efforts  to  prove  that 
by  well-directed  management  the  whole  of  the  timber  and  forest  pro- 
ducts now  obtained  from  abroad  at  an  annual  cost  of  32  millions 
sterling  might  in  time  be  fixrnished  by  our  own  land  and  labour,  and 
that  this  economy  would  be  attended  by  no  less  desirable  changes  in 
some  of  our  climatic  conditions. 


COTONEASTERS  FOR  THE  ROCKERY. 

The  beauty  of  Cotoneaster  micropliylla  is  well  known,  and  on  a 
spacious  rockery  it  is  singulaxdy  effective  when  allowed  to  grow  in  its 
own  way  without  any  interference  except,  perhaps,  when  it  becomes 
obtrixsive,  as  it  will  do  in  a strong  soil,  for  a deep  moist  loam  or  clay 
suits  it  admirably.  Occasionally  in  the  West  of  England  we  may 
see  it  gx-owing  downwards  from  a wall  or  parapet  that  it  has  sur- 
mounted, and  having  x’eached  the  other  side  turns  over  and  bites  the 
stone  or  brick  like  a drapery,  its  almost  black  leafage  giving  effect  to 
its  scarlet  berries.  A small  variety  of  this  called  Cotoneaster 
thymifolia  is  adapted  for  the  smallest  rockery,  and  will  spread  on  level 
ground  or  attach  itself  in  the  way  of  ivy  to  a pinnacle  of  brick  or  stone. 
By  “ attach  ” is  not  meant  that  it  takes  hold  of  the  material  as  an  ivy 
or  ampelopsis  might ; it  rather  might  be  said  to  hug  the  support,  but 
it  does  this  so  neatly  and  completely  that  the  effect  is  the  same  as 
though  thex’e  was  a real  attachment,  which  thei’e  is  not.  Amateurs  who 
give  attention  to  rockeries  often  leave  out  of  their  catalogue  the 
smaller  shrubs,  such  as  this  cotoneaster,  two  or  three  cistus,  more 
especially  the  Florentine,  one  or  two  hypericums,  the  laciniated  sumach, 
the  Alexandrian  ruscus,  the  skimmia,  and  the  interesting  paliurus, 
which  may  not  only  be  admired,  but  talked  about  for  the  general 
edification.  W. 


SPECIMEN  V ALLOT  AS. 

We  have  few  gx-eenhouse  plants  flowering  during  August  and  Sep- 
tember which  can  match  that  fino  old  amaryllis,  Vallota  purpurea, 
whether  grown  in  small  pots  for  general  decorations  or  in  specimen 
form  to  embellish  the  conservatory  or  take  part  in  a competivc  gather- 
ing, and  many  cultivators  would  do  well  to  devote  more  attention  to  it 
than  they  have  yet  done.  Attractive  as  are  tho  single  bulbs  when  pro- 
perly grown,  they  fail  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  tho  splendour  of 
specimens,  for  it  is  not  until  the  plants  attain  a large  size  that  the  bold 
habit  characteristic  of  the  vallota,  and  the  richness  of  the  colouring  of 
the  flowers,  are  fully  brought  out.  This  boing  the  case,  I would  suggest 
that  fully  developed  specimens  should  be  more  generally  grown  both 
for  exhibition  and  enhancing  the  attractions  of  tho  conservatory  during 
the  autumn. 

The  prodxxction  of  specimen  vallotas  does  not  appear  to  be  so  well 
understood  as  could  be  wished,  for  they  are  by  no  means  oommon  in 
gardens,  and  those  met  with  are  frequently  more  or  less  unsatisfactory. 
The  vallota  is  grown  better  in  the  neighboxxrhood  of  Edinburgh  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  proved  by  the  numerous 
fine  examples  that  are  annually  contributed  to  the  autumn  exhibitions 
of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society.  But  many  of  these, 
good  as  they  usually  are,  fail  to  px-oduce  so  good  an  effect  as  they 
should  do,  in  consequence  of  their  consisting  wholly  of  flowering  bulbs. 
The  Scotch  cultivators  appear  to  have  adopted  the  practice  of  annually 
shaking  the  whole  of  the  bulbs  out  of  the  pots  and  then  selecting  those 
of  sufficient  stx-ength  to  produce  a stout  scape  for  the  formation  of 
specimens.  The  smaller  bulbs  are  then  assorted  and  potted  according 
to  their  sizes,  to  be  gx’own  on  for  flowering  in  subsequent  seasons. 
By  this  practice  a large  and  uniform  head  of  bloom  is  obtained,  but 
the  plants  pi’esent  a x’ather  bare  appearance,  and  fail  to  produce  such 
a pleasing  impression  as  when  the  large  bulbs  are  partly  hidden  by  the 
elegant  leafage  of  those  of  small  size.  The  practice  of  drying  off  the 
bulbs  ought  to  be  greatly  modified,  for  it  is  decidedly  injurious  to  sub- 
ject them  to  the  drying  pi’oeess,  which  so  many  consider  essential  to  an 
abundant  production  of  flowers.  The  water  supply  must,  of  course,  be 
greatly  reduced  during  the  winter,  for,  in  common  with  other  bulbous 
plants,  the  vallota  must  have  a thorough  season  of  rest.  But  it  is  pos- 
sible to  give  the  plants  all  the  rest  necessary  without  their  being  kept 
so  dx-y  that  they  lose  neax-ly,  if  not  quite,  all  their  leaves. 

I have  not  seen  at  any  time  or  in  any  place  specimens  that  surpassed 
those  I grew  a few  years  since,  and  I do  not  believe  the  practice  then 
adopted  could  be  very  materially  improved.  They  were  of  rather 
large  size  when  they  came  into  my  hands,  and  throughout  the  whole 
time  I had  them  the  bulbs  were  not  dried  off  or  completely  shaken  out 
of  the  soil.  They  were  repotted  annually,  the  time  selected  being  early 
in  the  spring,  just  before  new  growth  commenced,  and,  judging  from 
the  results,  no  period  could  have  been  mox-e  suitable.  The  plants  were 
turned  out  of  the  pots,  the  crocks  removed,  and  as  much  of  the  old  soil 
taken  away  as  could  be  removed  without  injury  to  the  roots  or  incurring 
the  risk  of  separating  the  bulbs,  the  object  aimed  at  being  to  give  them 
as  much  new  soil  as  possible  without  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  pot. 
At  the  same  time  a few  of  the  smaller  bulbs  were  carefully  removed 
from  each  specimen  if  there  were  indications  of  their  becoming  over- 
crowded, but  no  great  number  was  removed  in  any  one  season.  The 
specimens  were  then  returned  to  pots  of  the  same  size  as  those  pre- 
viously occupied,  and  the  offsets  put  into  small  pots,  several  together. 
The  compost  used  was  prepared  with  mellow  loam,  rich  in  fibrous 
matter,  flaky  leaf-mould,  manure  from  the  cow  byre,  and  well-nigh 
rotted  to  a powder,  and  silver  sand.  The  loam  was  used  in  a compara- 
tively  rough  state,  and  the  manure,  leaf -mould,  and  sand  were  added  to 
it  in  the  proportion  of  one  barrowful  of  each  to  every  four  barrowfuls. 
The  pots,  which  were  fifteen  inches  in  diameter1,  were  as  a matter  of 
course,  perfectly  clean,  and  provided  with  sufficient  drainage  to  carry 
off  the  superfluous  moisture.  As  they  were  potted  they  were  placed 
on  the  greenhouse  stage,  and  supplied  very  sparingly  with  water,  until  it 
could  been  seen  that  they  were  commencing  to  grow  freely,  when  it 
was  increased  according  to  their  requirements. 

There  is  no  necessity  to  keep  vallotas  under  glass  throughout  the 
summer  as  is  so  generally  done.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  advantage  to  place  them 
in  the  open  for  eight  or  ten  weeks.  Or,  in  other  words,  from  the  end 
of  May  until  the  flower  scapes  are  nearly  full-grown.  An  open  position 
was  selected  for  their  summer  quarters,  and  a bed  of  coal  ashes  fox-med 
for  the  pots  to  stand  upon,  as  the  moistui’e  rising  from  the  ashes  was 
found  highly  beneficial  to  the  plants.  They  wex-e  supplied  libei-ally  with 
water,  and  received  about  once  a week  liquid  manure  of  a moderate 
degree  of  strength.  In  hot  dry  weather  the  leaves  were  occasionally 
sprinkled,  the  evening  beipg  invariably  selected  for  overhead 
waterings. 

As  soon  as  the  flower  buds  were  seen  the  plants  were  removed 
indoors  and  placed  in  a light  and  airy  situation,  and  every  encourage- 
ment given  them  to  develop  their  flower- buds  satisfactorily,  and  com- 
plete the  growth  of  the  bulbs.  Soon  after  the  flowers  had  lost  their 
freshness  and  beauty  the  plants  were  encouraged  to  rest  by  a reduction 
of  the  water  supply,  which  was  accomplished  in  a gradual  manner. 
During  the  winter  no  more  water  was  supplied  them  than  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  prevent  the  shrivelling  of  the  younger  leaves,  and  it  was 
found  that  very  little  suffices  for  the  purpose  when  they  are  brought  to 
the  resting  state  in  a gradual  manner. 

By  this  very  simple  course  of  procedure  the  specimens  were  rich  in 
leafage,  and  px-oduced  such  immense  scapes  as  to  surprise  not  a little 
those  who  saw  them  for  the  first  time.  G.  G. 
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ROSES  AND  ROSE  STOCKS. 

The  rose  is  a universal  favourite,  for  seldom  do  we  bear  anyone  say 
they  have  too  many  roses,  although  it  is  quite  possible  to  have  too 
many  plants  in  a miserable  unhealthy  condition.  I propose  to  treat 
this  subject  as  far  as  possible,  with  a view  to  assist  those  amateur  and 
other  lovers  of  roses  who  may  think  of  entering  the  ranks  as  exhibitors, 
and  have  not  the  courage  or  the  means  to  purchase  a thousand  or  two 
roses  on  their  own  roots,  or  even  one  year  old  budded  plants,  the 
former  being  very  difficult  to  obtain,  so  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
speak  first  of  stocks.  Notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  in  favour  of 
own  root  roses,  it  will  be  many  a long  year  ere  we  see  them  brought 
extensively  into  use,  either  by  exhibitors  or  growers  for  sale  only. 

The  present  time  is  a good  one  for  commencing  in  this  pleasant 
branch  of  gardening,  as  it  is  now  the  time  for  putting  in  cuttings  of 
the  different  kinds  of  stocks  intended  to  be  used  for  budding,  and  the 
best  of  these,  doubtless,  is  the  common  English  brier.  If  a commence- 
ment has  been  made  with  standard  briers  budded  during  the  summer, 
a good  quantity  of  brier  cuttings  may  be  cut  off  these  without  injuring 
them  in  the  least.  But  they  must  not  in  any  case  be  cut  back  nearer 
than  four  or  five  joints  from  where  the  bud  has  been  placed.  The 
small  side  shoots  taken  off  with  a heel,  and  shortened  to  about  nine 
inches,  as  well  as  the  main  shoots  cut  at  a joint  and  of  a similar  length, 
make  excellent  cuttings.  It  is  important  that  cuttings  of  all  kinds  for 
budding  should  be  selected  from  well-ripenened  wood ; pithy  wood  is  of 
no  use.  Failing  the  briers  at  home,  if  the  intending  grower  is  situated 
in  a rural  district,  probably  he  will  be  able  to  obtain  what  cuttings  he 
will  need  from  the  hedgerows.  When  the  briers  are  cut  off  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  getting  them  made  and  planted,  as  when  the  cuttings 
are  taken  early  there  is  nothing  suffers  sooner  than  they  do,  so  that  the 
piece  of  ground  where  they  are  intended  to  be  planted  should  be 
previously  looked  out  in  a partially  shaded  situation.  The  soil  should 
not  be  stiff  clay,  but  of  good  working  texture.  In  this  the  cuttings 
should  be  planted  as  soon  as  they  are  made  in  lines  eighteen  inches 
apart,  and  rather  thick  in  the  rows,  say  a couple  of  inches  apart,  as 
there  are  sure  to  be  some  losses  among  brier  cuttings.  I know  one 
grower  who  has  attempted  to  grow  this  kind  of  stock  largely,  but  has 
failed  to  get  even  a small  percentage  to  grow,  and  has  adandoned  the 
attempt  on  one  or  two  occasions,  and  this  on  a light  and  friable  soil. 
In  many  cases  the  non-success  may  be  traced,  first,  to  their  not  being 
put  in  soon  enough  in  the  season,  from  the  middle  of  September  to  the 
middle  of  October  being  the  best  time ; and  secondly,  through  allow- 
ing the  cuttings  to  lay  about  so  as  to  shrivel  the  bark  and  otherwise 
impair  their  vitality  before  being  planted.  In  planting,  the  cuttings 
should  be  placed  rather  deep,  not  allowing  more  than  about  two  or  three 
inches  of  the  tops  out  of  the  soil,  and  they  should  be  made  quite  firm 
by  treading  with  the  foot  after  placing  a small  layer  of  soil  over  them. 

The  Manetti  is  probably  the  next  best  stock  to  grow,  and  is 
doubtless  by  far  the  most  extensively  used  by  growers  in  the  trade, 
owiDg  to  its  free  rooting  propensities,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  in 
consequence  it  grows  and  forms  good  stems.  Cuttings  should  be 
selected  from  well-ripened  wood  which  can  be  taken  from  stocks 
which  were  budded  during  the  summer  months,  and  should  be 
of  a similar  length  to  those  of  English  brier  cuttings.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  the  worker  among  both  Manetti  and  brier 
cuttings  will  require  gloves ; but  the  one  for  the  left  hand  is 
used  the  most,  it  not  being  necessary  to  have  a glove  on  the  hand  in 
which  the  knife  is  held.  The  method  of  preparing  the  cuttings  of  both 
these  and  the  briers  with  us  is  of  the  simplest  kind.  They  are  cut  to  a 
joint  at  the  heel  end,  and  are  laid  together  so  that  when  sufficient 
for  a bunch  (say  fifty),  are  made,  they  are  tied  up  with  a piece  of 
matting  or  string  to  keep  them  straight,  and  the  odd  or  long  ends  are 
cut  off.  We  never  attempt  to  take  out  the  eyes  or  remove  the  lower 
leaves,  but  plant  just  as  they  are  cut  off ; and  we  are  very  well  satis- 
fied with  our  success,  as  we  have  invariably  had  eighty  to  eighty-five 
per  cent,  of  briers  root  in  this  way,  and  quite  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
Manettis. 

There  are  two  other  kinds  of  stocks  we  have  used,  the  Griffith  and  a 
thornless  climbing  rose  of  the  old  china  type.  The  first-named  we  do 
not  see  much  advantage  in  retaining,  but  the  latter  we  are  well  pleased 
with,  as  both  tea  and  hybrid  perpetuals  succeed  alike  well  on  it ; and 
it  is  our  intention  to  increase  the  stock  of  the  same  as  fast  as  possible. 
It  roots  quite  as  freely  as  the  brier  cuttings,  and  would  be  just 
the  kind  of  stock  for  gentleman  amateurs,  who  do  not  care  to  have 
their  hands  and  arms  disfigured  while  budding  the  briers. 

Clarendon  Parle,  Salisbury.  0.  Warden. 


SALPIGLOSSIS. 

The  great  variety  of  quaint-coloured  flowers  amongst  the  Salpi- 
glossus  has  made  them  special  favourites  of  mine,  as  I find  them  to  be 
very  attractive  when  tastefully  arranged  in  vases  of  suitable  patterns 
and  dimensions.  I have  used  these  flowers  rather  freely  during  the 
summer  with  sprays  of  sweet  briar  as  greenery,  and  although  they  do 
not  lastlong  in  a cut  state,  when  lightly  arranged  they  are  sure  to  be 
admired.  I cut  them  with  stems  of  various  lengths,  and  select  the 
lightest  and  brightest  colours  for  the  centre  of  the  vase,  with  the  dark 
ones  round  them.  When  arranging  them  I never  crowd  the  flowers.  Many 
people  use  too  maDy  flowers  in  their  arrangements.  As  a consequence 
they  are  so  crowded  that  they  never  look  well.  In  many  cases  if  only 
a third  of  the  quantity  were  used  the  arrangements  would  bo  more 
effective.  I fill  my  vases  three-parts  full  with  clean  silver  sand,  and 
keep  it  regularly  moist  by  pouring  a little  water  over  it  every  other 
day.  I prefer  sand  to  filling  the  receptacles  with  water  only,  as  the 
sand  enables  ono  to  keep  the  flowers  in  an  erect  position,  as  it  is  not 
pleasing  to  see  them  tumbling  over  the  sides  of  the  vase. 

Laura  L . 


HARDY  PLANTS  IN  FLOWER. 

In  gardens  near  London  a quite  autumnal  complexion  prevails.  The  summer 
flowers  are  gone,  and  the  autumnal  flowers  are  waning.  The  dahlias  have 
been  glorious,  but  they  are  no  longer  so,  for  although  they  are  green  in  leaf 
and  put  forth  well  made  and  richly  coloured  flowers,  their  vigour  is  reduced 
by  continuous  cold,  the  new  flowers  rise  slowly,  and  the  high  tide  of 
display  is  past.  Hollyhocks  are  quite  past,  gladioli  are  becoming  scarce, 
pentstemons  and  lobelias  are  poor,  and  bedding  plants  are  coarse  and 
leafy.  On  the  bright  side  we  have  a lot  of  tine  phloxes,  chrysanthemums, 
Japan  anemones,  many  bright  clumps  of  gaillardias,  a few  delphiniums,  and 
any  number  of  American  composites,  including  the  perennial  asters,  the 
sunflowers,  and  the  sylphiums,  the  gigantic  stems  and  staring  flowers  of  which 
are  effective  only  in  large  half- wild  spaces.  Amongst  all  the  plants  now  in 
flower  prominence  must  be  given  to  one  that  is  conspicuous  for  exceeding 
beauty  ; it  is  the  larger  and  bluer  form  of  Aster  acris,  of  which  there  are 
several  varieties,  a few  very  dwarf  and  pale  in  colour,  but  the  best  is  two 
and  a-half  feet  high,  and  forms  a free  bush,  crowned  at  this  time  with  a dense 
head  of  most  beautiful  lilac-blue  flowers. 

Lilies  are  few,  but  L.  auratum  has  by  no  means  finished  its  course,  for 
we  have  great  heads  of  unopened  flowers  ready  to  keep  us  gay  far  into 
October,  weather  permitting.  A few  degrees  of  frost  do  not  harm  this  noble 
lily,  and,  in  fact,  nothing  harms  it  when  in  the  open  ground  in  full  sunshine, 
but  with  some  amount  of  shelter  against  high  winds.  All  the  varieties  of 
L.  speciosum  are  still  carrying  flowers,  but  the  most  effective  are  those  that 
are  high-coloured,  such  as  rubrum  and  purpureum.  Of  L.  tigrinum,  the  best 
variety  now  is  the  double,  which  is  full  of  fire  that  the  first  heavy  rain  will 
extinguish. 

Scabious  is  a poor  genus  now,  but  a few  flowers  appear  on  the  Caucasian, 
and,  in  fact,  the  best  varieties  are  the  most  free  to  flower  and  last  the  longest. 
We  have  a nice  head  of  bloom  now  on  Scabiosa  gramuntia,  a very  dwarf  plant, 
in  habit  like  a thrift,  with  nice  heads  of  rosy  iilao  flowers.  It  is  a good 
rockery  plant. 

Polygonums  of  the  gigantic  section  have  made  a magnificent  display  this 
season,  showing  how  much  of  grandeur  in  the  garden  is  independent  of  mere 
oolour,  and  justifying  a rule  of  general  application  that  form  is  the  first  quality 
in  the  order  of  beauty.  Polygonum  cuspidatum,  P.  sachalinense,  and  P.  molle 
are  still  very  fine,  but  past  their  best.  A few  of  the  dwarf  relatives  of  P. 
Brunoni  are  still  gay  with  beautiful  ruddy  spikes. 

Acanthus  of  two  or  three  kinds  show  noble  spikes  of  flowers  above  an 
exceedingly  rich  leafage.  Acanthus  spinosus  is  the  best  now,  for  it  is  very 
fresh  and  is  flowering  freely.  A.  mollis  is  holding  up  its  last  handful  of 
flowers,  aud  will  close  accounts  with  the  first  serious  change  of  weather.  A. 
latifolius  has  made  an  immense  growth,  and,  though  now  flowerless,  formB  a 
fine  front  to  some  coarse  helianth3  that  tower  up  beyond  it. 

Geraniums  are  poor,  but  where  a few  flowers  appear  they  [attract  one  by 
their  cheerful  colours.  Noticeable  are  those  of  the  variety  of  O.  sanguineum, 
known  as  Lancaslriense.  This  last  is  quite  gay  with  what  may  be  called  a crop 
of  flowers,  but  all  the  more  robust  kinds  are  absolutely  flowerless  and  more  or 
less  shabby. 

Marguerites  are  beautiful  and  likely  to  continue  gay  with  flowers  and 
delicate  leafage  until  bad  weather  works  a change.  Quite  bold  in  attitude  is 
the  leafy  Chrysanthemum,  pinnatifidum  in  the  way  of  the  one  called  in  nurseries 
C.  Salieri.  All  the  varieties  of  C.frutescens  are  flowery,  and  the  larger  South 
Europe  forms  of  C.  leucanthemum  are  good. 

Sunflowers  are  in  full  splendour  ; in  fact  the  perennial  kinds  are  at  their 
very  best  in  London  gardens.  The  most  distinct,  and  perhaps  the  one  that  should 
be  first  secured,  iB  Helianthus  orgyalis  with  its  singular  leafage  and  handsome 
flowers  just  expanding  ; the  plant  all  freshness  from  head  to  foot.  H.  multifora 
has  been  flowering  for  some  weeks  but  is  still  good  ; it  rises  to  five  or  six 
feet,  the  leaves  are  broad,  the  flowers  clear  yellow ; one  of  the  best.  A 
gigantic  plant  is  H.  doronicoides,  seven  to  ten  feet,  stout,  stiff,  leafy, 
the  flowers  appearing  in  neat  disks  of  rich  canary  yellow.  S.  occidentalis  is  a 
dwarf  plant  not  quite  three  feet  high,  leafy,  with  a free  head  of  orange 
yellow.  S.  giganteus  rises  six  to  eight  feet,  a straggling  plant,  very  free, 
flowers  smallish,  full  yellow.  E.  decapetalus  is  a good  garden  plant,  flowers 
pale  yellow.  H.  rigidus  rises  six  feet,  has  lanceolate  leaves  of  a dull  green 
and  a fine  head  of  deep  yellow  flowers,  handsome  and  gardenish.  To  these  we 
may  add  as  a sunflower  of  a sort  Sglphium  terebinthi/olium,  a giant  of  six  to 
ten  feet,  the  leaves  of  great  size,  long  triangular,  the  tall  stems  showing  a 
crowd  of  yellow  flowers.  For  the  wild  garden  this  is  a grand  monster. 

Clerodendron  claims  another  word,  for  the  chill  of  autumn  will  soon 
make  a change  with  it.  The  free-gro  wing  and  quite  hardy  Clerodendron 
dichotomum  is  in  full  beauty,  in  fact,  better  than  when  we  first  made  note  of 
it,  and  there  is  no  finer  subject  for  a great  111  iss  in  au  isolated  position  in  the 
wild  garden.  Its  distinctive  leafage  and  immense  head  of  flowers,  white,  mingled 
with  chocolate  colour,  having  a splendid  appearance  in  the  autumnal  sunshine. 
Very  different  is  the  large-leaved  C.  fcelidum,  a most  noble  plant,  with  a sort  of 
“ put  me  in  the  stove  ” expression,  the  fliwers  in  large  heads,  deep  crimson 
before  expansion,  afterwards  a curious  pucy  tone  of  crimson,  pleasing,  and 
very  distinct.  This  needs  a sheltered  corner  on  a dry  soil,  for  rough  conditions 
would  kill  it. 

Snakeroot  is  the  “ familiar  ” name,  with  which  few  are  familiar,  of 
Liatris,  of  which  Liatris  spicata  and  L.  eylindracea  are  flowering  freely,  and 
quite  welcome.  The  beautiful  feathery  heads  of  rosy-purple  flowers  illustrate 
the  wide  range  of  structure  in  the  composites,  for  on  a first  acquaintance  with 
it  one  might  be  excused  for  doubting  its  relationships  with  the  asters. 
L.  pumila  is  a nice  rook  plant,  as  good  as  any  on  a dry  shelf  of  sandy  soil. 

STATICKS  are  going  downhill,  but  Statice  limoneum  and  a few  forms  of 
S.  latifolium  are  still  good.  The  beautiful  if.  Suworowi  has  had  its  day,  but 
it  ran  out  to  extravagant  lengths,  and  suggested  a model  for  the  knout,  which 
is  said  to  be  out  of  fashion  now  in  Russia. 

Golden  Rods  have  been  looked  down  upon,  but  wo  proposo  to  look  up  to 
them  and  begin  with  Solidago  serolinum,  six  to  eight  feet,  the  best  perhaps 
of  the  golden-crownod  grenadiers.  This  has  large  drooping  lanceolate  leaves, 
and  flowers  in  branching  racemes,  bright  yellow.  And  the  best  of  the  dwarf 
golden  rods,  perhaps,  is  S.  Californica,  a neat  and  nioo  plant  two  foot  high, 
the  loafage  dark  greyish  green,  tho  (lowers  in  foathory  drooping  racemes, 
brilliant  yellow  ; S.  Chioensis  rises  threo  foet,  loaves  at  baso  large,  ovate- 
lanceolate,  flowers  on  stems  sparely  loafy,  yellow,  liko  thoso  of  a senooio  ; S. 
ulmifolia,  four  to  five  foet,  is  a stout  bush  with  ovato-lanceolato  loaves,  not  at 
all  liko  those  of  an  elm,  tho  flowers  In  amplo  heads  full  yellow  ; S.  pubens  is  a 
neat  dwarf  plant,  not  more  than  threo  foet,  donsoly  loafy,  light  gioou,  with  a 
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fair  head  of  compact  racemes,  sulphur-toned  yellow  ; <V.  speciosa  is  under 
three  foot,  a noat  bush  with  dull  greon  loafngo,  and  a neat  head  of  bright 
yollow  flowors  in  looso  raeemea  ; 8.  float  i riaos  only  two  foot,  basal  leaves 
lobcd,  stem  loaves  entire,  (lowers  in  sparo  racemes  ; this  plant  reminds  us  of 
tho  agrimony,  although  It  is  miles  romovod  ; 8.  rigida  Is  a lino  plant,  throo  feet, 
leaves  large,  coarsely  toothed,  corymbose  racemes  of  orango-yellow  (lowers, 
extra  showy. 

Asters  are  too  many  for  a paragraph,  therefore  we  shall  here  make  short  work 
with  them.  Of  Aster  arm  note  is  made  above;  it  is  sumptuously  beautiful. 
Xanthocephalum  gymnospermoidcs  is  a finer  plant  than  its  ugly  natno  would 
suggest.  It  grows  five  or  six  feet  with  lanoeolate  leaves,  full  green,  and  a 
great  head  of  brilliant  orange  dowers  ; a grand  plant  for  the  wild  garden. 


growing,  half-twining,  herbaceous  plants,  with  slender  raceme*  uf  unallibh 
purple  papilionaceous  flowers. 

Clematis  are  no  longer  plentiful,  but  tho  fragrant  Clematis  Jlammula  is 
with  us  quite  fresh  and  lovoly  in  a north-west  aspeot,  though  in  an  opposite- 
aspect  it  went  out  of  flower  throe  weoks  since.  Hut  for  colour  we  can  name 
n splondid  variety  of  tho  Jackmanl  section,  but  better  than  tho  type  of  that 
series,  which  is  saying  a great  word  for  It.  This  beauty  is  named  Ovpsj 
Queen  ; it  grows  freely,  flowers  abundantly  ; the  flowers  are  of  a rich,  reddish- 
purple  colour,  and  will  continue  in  full  splendour  for  about  a fortnight  yet, 
unless  severe  frost  should  close  their  caroer.  A slight  frost  they  have  tasted, 
and  are  none  the  worse  for  it. 

Poppies  have  nearly  run  their  course  for  the  season,  but  we  have  a few 


ICELAND  POPPY,  Pap  aver  nudicaute. 


Boltonia  incisa  is  a strong  plant  four  feet,  the  leaves  lanceolate,  coarsely 
serrate,  flowers  in  full  heads,  but  scattered,  starch  tinted  white.  Aster  linosyris 
is  the  “ goldilocks  ” of  the  old  fashioned  garden,  a very  distinct  and  handsome 
though  weedy  thing.  It  is  fine  now  with  its  deep  green  leafage  land  dazzling 
head  of  yellow  flowers. 

Potentillas  make  but  little  show  now,  but  Polentilla  pyrenaica  is  adorned 
with  a few  deep  golden  yellow  flowers,  and  P.  Nepalensis  has  a good 
sprinkling  of  flowers  of  a peculiar  reddish  carmine  colour. 

Desmodiums  belong  to  the  greenhouse  or  stove  mere  than  the  out-door 
garden,  but  there  are  a few  good  hardy  plants  amongst  them,  and  of  these  we 
have  now  in  flower  Desmodium  tilice folium  and  D.  pendulifoliuvi,  both  free- 


(Coiours  red,  white,  yellow,  and  orange.) 


bright  flowers  of  the  French  pajony  section  In  sunny  corners,  and  very  many 
of  all  the  several  colours  of  Iceland  poppy,  Papaver  nudicaule.  It  might  be 
unfair  to  describe  this  as  the  most  useful  of  the  family,  because  when  the 
oriental  series  are  flaming  in  the  field  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  others,  and, 
in  fact,  there  are  not  many  others  then  to  be  found.  One  thing  may  be  said 
of  this  sweet  beauty,  that  it  flowers  through  a longer  season  than  auy,  for  not 
only  is  it  gay  now,  but  will  continue  to  throw  up  flowers  until  actually  stopped 
by  frost,  an  event  that  must  be  near  at  hand  if  we  may  judge  by  our  present 
feelings.  Although  so  useful,  and  more  especially  as  a model  rock  plant,  this 
poppy  is  not  well-known  amongst  amateur  gardeners,  many  cf  whom  doubtless 
will  be  glad  to  see  a figure  of  it. 
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NOTES  ON  ORCHIDS. 

Dendrobium  Wardianum. — This  is  ono  of  tbe  most  splendid  den- 
drobes  in  cultivation,  and  has  been  introduced  in  large  quantities 
during  the  last  few  years.  An  ordinary  form  of  it  is  given  in  Reichen- 
baehia,  Tab.  9,  where  it  is  stated  that  “it  is  not  a difficult  orchid  to 
import.  Collectors  go  first  to  Rangoon,  then  by  steamer  up  the  Irra- 
waddy to  Bhamo,  which  town  they  make  their  headquarters.”  It  is 
also  stated  that  the  collectors  were  not  allowed  to  go  outside  Bhamo 
themselves,  but  had  to  trust  entirely  to  the  natives  to  collect  the  plants 
in  the  mountains  for  them.  The  editor  further  states  in  his  cultural 
remarks  that  the  temperature  during  the  resting  period  “ should 
range  within  a few  degrees  of  50  deg.,  but  not  lower.”  I may  say  in 
reference  to  this  that  we  winter  the  plants  in  an  average  of  40  deg., 
which  of  course  falls  below  this  figure  sometimes.  I have  exhibited 
well-flowered  plants  in  the  end  of  May  in  London  of  this  species,  which 
could  not  have  been  done  unless  the  plants  had  been  kept  in  a low 
temperature  until  March.  The  plants  are  placed  in  a cool  house  in 
August,  or  earlier,  if  the  growths  are  ripened  earlier.  A high,  moist 
atmosphere  is  best  to  grow  them  in,  and  basket  is  better  than  pot 
culture  for  them. 

L.elia  autumnalis  xanthotropis  is  tbe  subject  of  Tab.  10,  a 
distinct  and  very  pretty  form  of  the  species,  which  ought  to  have  had 
a pretty  English  varietal  name  instead  of  the  cumbersome  one  given 
to  it  by  Dr.  Reichenbach.  The  flowers  are  stated  to  be  very  fragrant, 
so  are  those  of  the  variety  named  atrorubens,  but  the  perfume  resembles 
an  insect  detested  by  cleanly  housewives,  and  which  is  not  uncommon 
in  the  bed-rooms  of  some  old  London  houses.  The  cultural  instructions 
given  will  produce  the  best  results  if  carefully  followed,  as  I can 
testify  from  experience.  The  plants  require  scarcely  aDy  shade,  and 
they  ought  to  be  kept  quite  dry  and  cool  during  winter.  I keep  them 
quite  close  to  the  glass  during  summer  and  winter. 

Phal-enopsis  grandiflora,  Tab.  11,  is  a very  artistic  one  of  a 
very  fine  variety  of  the  species  known  as  Aurea,  which  is  not  yet 
plentiful  in  cultivation.  Dr.  Lindley  named  this  species,  and  also 
P.  amabilis,  which  for  garden  purposes  are  sufficiently  distinct.  Lind- 
ley’s  nomenclature,  Dr.  Reichenbach  does  not  consider  correct,  and 
says,  “ I stated  the  case  fully  in  1862  in  the  Hamburger  Gartenzeitung, 
p.  38,  where  I named  Lindley’s  P.  amabilis  for  botanical  purposes  P. 
aphrodite.  Lindley’s  P.  grandiflora  is  Blume’s  P.  amabilis.  ” Blume’s 
P.  amabilis  is  figured  in  the  Bot.  Reg.  1838,  T.  34,  from  a specimen 
that  flowered  with  Messrs.  Rollisson’s,  of  Tooting.  “ Dr.  Blume  met 
with  it  on  the  wooded  coast  of  Nusa  Kambanga.  Rumph,  who  first 
noticed  it,  found  it  growing  in  Amboyna,  on  short  thick  trees 
covered  with  moss.”  Phalsenopsids  have  the  repute  of  being  difficult 
to  cultivate,  but  this  is  not  so.  When  the  requisite  degree  of  tem- 
perature can  be  obtained  the  plants  will  grow  freely  in  a moist 
atmosphere,  and  in  the  warmest  house.  They  are  suspended  in  teak 
baskets  from  the  roof  in  preference  to  any  other  arrangement.  The 
mistake  is  often  made  of  keeping  both  the  plants  and  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  house  too  moist  in  winter.  In  summer  they  like 
plenty  of  heat  and  moisture,  with  more  shade  than  the  usual  run  of 
orchidaceous  plants. 

Cattleya  Lawrenciana,  Tab.  12,  is  a good  illustration  of  this 
distinct  and  very  handsome  species  introduced  by  Messrs. 
Sander,  from  British  Guiana.  It  is  very  nearly  allied  to 
0.  Skinneri,  but  the  flowers  are  larger,  and,  as  a rule,  more 
highly  coloured.  The  editor  says,  “It  succeeds  best  at  the  warmest 
end  of  the  Cattleya  house  during  active  growth.  The  plants  should  be 
exposed  to  full  light  and  sun,  and  must  not  be  shaded  except  during 
excessively  bright  days.”  The  letterpress  accompanying  the  various 
plates  is  the  more  valuable  because  of  the  analytical  drawings  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  flowers  prepared  by  Dr.  Reichenbach. 

James  Douglas. 


DAFFODILS  FOR  THE  CONSERVATORY. 

For  associating  with  the  hyacinths,  tulips,  and  other  subjects  flowering 
in  spring,  the  Polyanthus  daffodils  are  of  special  value,  because  of  their 
distinct  characters  and  colours,  and  a selection  from  the  numerous 
varieties  in  commerce  should  invariably  be  grown.  A few  of  the 
varieties  from  two  or  three  of  the  other  sections  may  be  employed  to 
advantage  in  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory ; but  as  many  of 
those  recommended  for  pot  culture  are  quite  unsuitable  for 
the  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful  in  making  a selection.  Those 
who  require  a limited  number  only  of  daffodils  for  the  embellishment 
of  the  conservatory  and  drawing-room  should  confine  their  attention 
to  the  Polyanthus  varieties.  It  is  only  by  growing  them  under  glass 
that  their  beauty  can  be  fully  enjoyed,  whilst  the  trumpet  and  other 
of  the  large-flowered  daffodils  can  be  had  in  perfection  in  the  open 
beds  and  borders,  where  they  really  appear  to  greater  advantage  than 
when  grown  in  pots. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  hyacinths  and  tulips,  certain  of  the  varieties 
are  especially  adapted  for  flowering  at  midwinter,  and  to  these  it  will 
perhaps  be  well  to  first  briefly  refer.  The  best  of  the  early  sorts  are 
the  Paper  White,  which  has  small  and  very  elegant  white  flowers, 
and  the  Double  Roman,  the  flowers  of  which  are  double,  pure  white, 
and  admirably  adapted  for  choico  bouquets,  as  indeed  are  thoso  of  the 
first  mentioned.  W lien  grown  in  rather  large  quantities  for  the  supply 
of  cut  flowers  during  December  and  January,  U10  best  course  is  to  put 
the  bulbs  rather  thickly  in  pans  or  boxes,  because  of  tho  saving  in 
time  and  space  as  compared  with  pot  culture.  Tho  boxes  or  pans 
should  be  from  four  to  six  inches  in  depth,  and  bo  efficiently  drained, 
that  no  injury  may  arise  from  stagnant  moisture  about  tho  roots.  In 
preparing  tho  bulbs  for  flowering  at  midwinter  it  is  necessary  to  bogin 
early  in  tho  autumn,  that  they  may  have  plenty  of  time  to  become 


well  rooted  before  they  are  placed  in  the  forcing  pit,  as  an  abundance 
of  roots  is  essential  to  their  flowering  satisfactorily.  In  putting  them 
in  the  boxes  fill  the  latter  to  about  two-thirds  of  their  depth  with  a 
compost  consisting  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  or  manure  and  silver  sand.  On 
the  surface  of  the  soil  arrange  the  bulbs  about  two  and  a-half 
inches  apart,  and  then  cover  them  with  sufficient  soil  to  fill  the  box  or 
pan  to  within  about  one-third  of  its  upper  edge.  In  growing  them  in 
pots  for  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory  use  those  five  inches  in 
diameter,  and  put  three  bulbs  in  each.  They  should  be  potted  low 
enough  for  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  to  be  just  visible  above  the 
surface.  The  compost  for  these  should  be  prepared  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  the  boxes. 

In  the  cultivation  of  the  varieties,  such  as  Bazelman  Major,  which 
are  rather  later  in  flowering  and  more  robust  in  growth,  a sub- 
stantial compost  and  plenty  of  root  space  must  be  provided.  Specimens 
of  medium  size  are  the  most  suitable  for  decorative  purposes,  and  the 
preferable  course  is  to  grow  them  in  threes  in  pots  six  inches  in 
diameter.  In  the  production,  on  the  other  hand,  of  specimens  for 
exhibition,  pots  one  size  larger  than  the  foregoing  must  be  used,  and 
five  bulbs  be  put  in  each  pot.  In  both  cases  the  pots  must  be  well 
drained  and  a rich  soil  be  used.  A compost  admirably  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  this  section  of  the  daffodils  is  one  prepared  with 
fibrous  loam,  thoroughly  decayed  manure,  such  as  that  from  an  old  hot- 
bed, leaf-mould,  and  silver  sand.  The  proportions  to  be  one  part  each  of 
the  manure,  leaf-mould,  and  sand,  to  every  four  parts  of  the  loam. 
Where  there  is  a difficulty  in  obtaining  the  leaf-mould  a double  quan- 
tity of  manure  can  be  tised  instead,  and  in  a like  manner  a second  part 
of  the  leaf-mould  may  be  substituted  for  the  manure.  The  bulbs  should 
in  all  cases  be  potted  low  enough  for  the  tips  only  to  be  shown  above 
the  soil,  as  the  shallow  potting,  which  finds  favour  with  many  culti- 
vators, is  decidedly  objectionable. 

As  the  bulbs  are  potted  they  should  be  placed  where  the  light  can 
be  excluded,  and  there  is  no  better  plan  than  to  place  them  in  the  open 
and  cover  the  pots  with  some  loose  material.  The  pots  must  be  stood 
either  on  a hard  surface,  or  a bed  of  coal  ashes,  to  prevent  the  worms 
entering  them,  and  either  cocoanut-fibre  refuse,  leaves,  or  coal  ashes 
may  be  used  for  covering  the  pots,  the  ashes  being  the  least  desirable. 
They  should  remain  in  the  plunge  bed  until  the  pots  are  nicely  filled 
with  roots,  and  be  placed  in  a pit  from  which  the  frost  can  be  readily 
excluded.  Here  they  can  remain  until  they  are  taken  to  the  forcing 
pit,  or  come  into  bloom  according  to  the  time  they  are  wanted  in 
flower.  All  the  daffodils  are  liable  to  become  drawn,  and  the  plants 
present  a very  unsatisfactory  appearance  when  the  leaves  are  so  long  and 
so  weak  as  to  fall  about  over  the  sides  of  the  pots.  Therefore,  care 
must  be  taken  to  place  them  near  to  the  glass,  both  in  the  forcing  and 
the  cold  pit,  and  to  ventilate  freely  according  to  the  season  and  the 
weather;  but  those  in  the  latter  should  enjoy  a moderate  circulation 
of  air  about  them  during  the  day,  excepting  in  frosty  weather. 

The  miscellaneous  daffodils  suitable  for  pot  culture  include  all  the 
forms  of  Narcissus  bulbocodium,  which  bloom  satisfactorily  under  glass, 
grown  in  five-inch  pots,  five  or  six  bulbs  in  each,  they  present  an  extremely 
beautiful  appearance.  They  bloom  naturally  so  early  that  with  the 
protection  of  a cold  pit  they  begin  to  produce  their  delicately-coloured 
flowers  early  in  February.  The  Jonquils  are  admirably  adapted  for 
pot  culture,  and  produce  a charming  effect  when  grown  in  five-inch 
pots,  each  containing  four  bulbs.  The  forms  of  N.  moschatus,  when 
potted  in  the  same  way  as  the  Polyanthus  varieties,  and  allowed  to 
come  into  bloom  without  being  subjected  to  much  artificial  heat,  are 
very  beautiful,  and  the  elegant  appearance  and  soft  colouring  of  the 
flowers  seldom  fail  to  secure  for  them  a full  share  of  attention. 

The  varieties  in  the  several  classes  which  can  be  specially  recom- 
mended are  as  under 

Polyanthus  Narcissi. 

Bathurst. — Perianth  primrose,  cup  deep  yellow  ; an  excellent  variety 
of  dwarf  growth. 

Bazelman  major. — White,  cup  yellow,  flowers  large  and  very 
fragrant. 

Double  Roman. — White,  flowers  double  and  very  useful  in  a cut 
state  ; should  be  grown  rather  largely  where  cut  flowers  are  in  request 
at  mid-winter. 

Early  Paper  White. — White  ; exceedingly  useful  for  early  flowering. 

Grand  Monarque. — White,  cup  citron;  a fine  variety,  both  for 
exhibition  and  the  conservatory. 

Her  Majesty. — White,  cup  yellow,  flowers  rather  large  and  of  fine 
form  ; a good  exhibition  variety. 

Jaune  Supreme. — Perianth  and  cup  bright  yellow ; one  of  the  very 
best  of  the  self-coloured  varieties,  and  especially  useful  for  exhibition. 

Newton. — Yellow,  cup  orange  ; distinct  and  effective. 

States  General. — Creamy  white,  cup  yellow;  a distinct  and  hand- 
some variety. 

While  Pearl. — Perianth  and  cup  white  ; flowers  of  medium  size,  but 
very  beautiful,  and  of  considerable  utility  for  bouquots. 

Miscellaneous  Narcissi. 

Bulbocodium  conspicuous. — Flowers  rich  yellow  ; distinct  in  character 
and  pleasing  in  appearance. 

Bidbocodmm  citrinns. — Similar  to  the  proceeding,  but  with  lemon- 
coloured  flowers. 

Bulbocodium  monophyllus. — A very  chaste  variety  with  puro  white 
flowers. 

Moschatus  (Albicans), — Perianth  white,  trumpet  primrose  shading  to 
white  ; very  beautiful  grown  in  pots. 

Moschatus  cernuus. — Similar  in  colour  to  the  species  immediately 
proceeding,  but  the  flowers  have  longer  perianth  segments. 

Odorus. — This  species,  which  is  known  as  tho  Campomelic  Jonquil, 
has  large  bright  yellow  and  very  fragrant  flowers. 
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Odorus  minor  plenus. — This  form  is  popularly  known  as  Queen 
Anne  s Double  Jonquil,  and  produces  double  flowors  of  a rich  golden  hue 
Poeiietis  plenus.—-  The  flowers  of  this  form  of  tho  Poet’s  Narciss  are 
comparatively  large  in  size,  pure  white,  and  so  deliciously  fragrant,  that 
it  should  be  grown  rather  largely  where  there  is  a brisk  demand  for 
cut  flowers.  By  growing  tho  bulbs  in  an  unheated  frame  the  plants 
will  bloom  quite  a month  in  advance  of  those  in  the  open,  and  with  the 
aid  of  a very  little  artificial  heat  the  flowers  can  be  obtained  fully  two 
months  earlier.  n 


Work  fovjljc 

CONSERVATORY  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

Azaleas  must  now  be  put  into  the  coolest  places,  to  have  a perfeot  rest 
before  being  again  started  into  growth.  Put  a mark  on  those  selected  for  the 
first  bloom  in  order  that  they  may  have  special  attention.  It  Is  too  early, 
however,  to  begin  forcing  any  of  them  yet,  excepting  it  be  the  Double 
White. 

Bedding  Plants  lately  housed  must  have  water  enough  to  prevent  their 
flagging  till  they  become  somewhat  established  in  their  pots,  but  everything 
possible  must  be  done  to  discourage  growth.  Avoid  as  far  as  possible  all 
pruning  in  of  soft  shoots,  and  keep  the  plants  as  far  as  is  convenient  their  full 
length  ; this  will  promote  the  perfect  ripening  of  the  lower  parts,  whereas 
severe  cutting  in,  combined  with  the  shelter  they  are  now  enjoying,  would 
cause  them  to  start  into  new  growth  at  the  bottom,  which  at  this  time  of  the 
year  Is  undesirable. 

Camellias  that  have  been  out  of  doors  must  be  housed.  Do  not  allow  any 
of  them  to  go  very  dry,  or  the  buds  will  drop,  or  the  blooms  fall  before  they 
have  fully  expanded.  Thin  them  of  the  medinm-sized  buds,  if  very  thickly 
set,  leaving  the  forwardest  and  the  smallest  to  give  a long  continuance  of 
bloom. 

Herbaceous  Calceolarias  will  be  infested  with  green  fly  now  unless  kept 
scrupulously  clean.  Attend  to  them  carefully.  Give  them  plenty  of  air,  but 
keep  them  warm,  and  always  growing  near  the  glass. 

Orange  Trees  to  be  put  into  winter  quarters,  and  have  a thorough 
cleansing,  and  the  surface  soil  in  the  tubs  or  pots  to  be  renewed  with  a rioh 
compost  consisting  of  turfy  loam  and  well-rotted  manure. 

STOVE  AND  ORCHID  HOUSE. 

Begonias  for  winter  flowering  deserve  the  little  attention  they  require  now. 

A nice  free  soil,  containing  some  proportion  of  loam — say  at  least  a third 

and  a warm  moist  position  are  their  chief  requisites.  They  never  flower  freely 
unless  they  first  grow  freely,  in  which  they  resemble  nearly  all  other  plants 
under  the  snn. 

Orchids  generally  are  resting,  but  where  growth  is  proceeding  vigorously 
it  must  not  be  checked,  or  spot  will  be  the  result.  Keep  the  house  scrupulously 
clean,  and  be  particularly  careful  in  the  use  of  the  syringe  and  water-pot.  Do 
not  allow  anything  to  go  dust-dry ; it  is  a most  unnatural  condition  for  any 
orchids.  Cattleyas  and  Stanhopeas  must  have  but  small  supplies  of  water  now, 
and  the  temperature  must  be  reduced. 

Climbers  may  be  slightly  cut  in  for  the  sake  of  tidiness,  and  to  favour  a 
free  circulation  of  air  ; and  it  would  be  well  to  tie  and  train  in  pretty  close  all 
the  well-ripened  wood  of  the  season. 

Shading,  watering,  and  ventilation  must  have  careful  attention.  Shading 
should  have  been  taken  down  some  weeks  ago.  If  any  remains  up  now  it  is 
certainly  doing  mischief,  except  in  the  case  of  newly-imported  orchids  and 
other  such  special  cases.  Generally  speaking,  stove  plants  do  not  need  much 
water  now,  but  they  must  not  go  dust  dry.  Be  not  afraid  to  use  fire  to  keep 
up  a circulation  of  air  in  the  house,  and  to  prevent  damp  and  mildew,  but  do 
not  push  things  into  growth  by  heat ; rather  promote  a resting  state  as  much 
as  possible. 

FORCING  AND  ORCHARD  HOUSES. 

Figs  that  have  ripened  off  their  fruit  must  be  allowed  to  go  rather  dry  at 
the  root,  to  promote  a perfect  ripening  of  the  wood ; bnt  where  the  trees  are 
still  swelling  their  fruit  they  must  have  the  aid  of  manure  water. 

Pinery. — Suckers  that  are  nicely  rooted  and  sucoessional  plants  for 
fruiting  next  summer  must  not  be  pushed  into  growth,  or  they  will  be  more  or 
less  injured.  There  should,  indeed,  be  a slight  lowering  of  the  temperature,  and 
a little  reduction  in  the  water  supply.  They  must  not  be  syringed  overhead,  as 
the  accumulation  of  the  water  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  will  be  decidedly 
injurious.  Vines  that  have  properly  lost  their  leaves,  and  that  have  nloe 
hard  brown  canes,  may  be  pruned,  but  otherwise  wait  another  week  or  two. 
Grapes  not  yet  ripe  must  be  ripened  off  at  once.  It  will  not  do  to  delay  the 
process.  Let  them  hang  after  they  are  ripe  if  you  like,  but  do  not  allow  them 
to  ripen  at  a pace  so  slow  that  rotting  will  occur  instead.  Nor  can  any  grapes 
be  expected  to  ripen  now  without  fire-heat  and  plenty  of  fresh  air ; give  them 
both,  and  the  result  will  be  perfect  finishing  and  a good  flavour. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE  GROUNDS. 

Auriculas  to  be  placed  in  their  winter  quarters  without  delay.  Water 
sparingly,  and  give  plenty  of  air. 

Evergreen  Shrubs  will  move  now  better  than  in  spring;  the  earth  is  warm 
apd  the  air  moist,  and  they  will  make  fresh  roots  at  once.  This  is  the  best 
time  of  the  whole  year  to  form  American  beds,  and  to  make  alterations  in 
shrubberies  and  wildernesses.  Not  the  least  occasion  to  wait  for  trees  to  be 
quite  at  rest  before  moving  them.  Hollies  will  move  now  with  safety,  as  also 
will  aucubas,  laurels,  thujas,  and  all  kinds  of  conifers. 

Pansies  to  be  protected  against  slugs,  and  the  ground  trodden  firm 
between  them. 

Carnations  to  be  smoked  if  .any  fly  is  about  them,  and  to  have  full  exposure 
to  all  weathers  for  the  present. 

Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Kalmlas,  and  other  peat  plants  should  be  planted 
at  once.  They  can  be  selected  now  with  bloom-buds  perfected,  so  that  a dis- 
play next  season  is  ensured.  Let  there  be  no  stint  of  proper  stuff  to  plant  them 
In  ; they  are  expensive  in  the  first  instance,  and  it  is  absurd  to  plant  them  in 
such  a way  that  in  a few  years  they  are  sure  to  perish. 

Tulip  Beds  to  be  prepared  for  planting  that  there  may  be  no  unnecessary 
delay.  J 

FRUIT  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 

Planting  of  Fruit  Trees  must  soon  be  proceeded  with,  and  it  is  there- 
fore advisable  to  commence  the  preparation  of  the  ground.  It  will,  in  fact, 


be  well  to  make  stations  ready  at  once  for  all  trees  to  be  planted.  A deep 
hole  opened  at  tho  time  of  planting  is  a mere  mookory ; the  ground  should 
bo  deeply  stirred  now,  and  loft  in  a very  rough  oonditlon,  but  the  holes 
should  not  be  made  till  wanted,  as  by  that  time  they  might  happen  to  be 
full  of  water.  It  is  a good  plan  when  about  to  purchase  trees  to  make  the 
seleotion  at  the  nursery  while  they  are  in  leaf,  and  mark  all  the  trees 
selected  with  the  purchaser’s  name. 

Strawberries. — To  promote  the  maturation  of  the  crowns  In  the  open 
ground,  let  tho  plantations  bo  carefully  weeded  and  all  the  runners  removed, 
and  odd  plants  betwoen  tho  rows  be  spudded  out  as  weeds ; and,  lastly’ 
give  a light  sprinkling  of  lime,  to  make  an  end  of  tho  myriads  of  slugs 
that  now  infest  tho  plants. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  FRAME  GROUND. 

Cauliflower  plants  to  bo  put  out  under  hand-lights  and  in  frames  ; 
some  to  be  potted  for  early  growth.  None  of  these  must  be  far  from  the 
glass,  however  they  are  kept,  and  the  more  often  the  glass  is  taken  off  them 
the  bettor. 

Mushroom  Beds  to  be  spawned.  It  will  be  loss  of  time  to  hurry  the 
operation  by  inserting  the  spawn  while  the  heat  is  too  high.  The  safe  tem 
perature  is  CO  deg.  to  70  deg. ; if  the  bed  is  some  degrees  above  that  wait  a 
few  days  without  disturbing  it,  for  any  disturbance  will  give  a fresh  start  to 
the  fermentation  and  run  it  up  again  to  a high  pitch  ; and  besides,  the  more 
solid  the  bed  the  better,  so  long  as  it  is  not  quite  as  hard  as  a brick.  It  is  a 
pity  this  delicious  esculent  is  not  more  commonly  grown.  Every  amateur 
should  have  a mushroom  bed  ; the  whole  culture  is  nearly  as  simple  and  certain 
as  growing  mustard  and  cress. 

Root  Crops. — In  storing  potatoes,  be  sure  they  are  dry  first.  If  taken  up 
in  wet  weather,  spread  them  out  in  a shed  or  hothouse,  but  do  not  expose 
them  to  the  light  more  than  can  be  helped.  Parsnips  keep  best  in  the  ground, 
to  be  dug  as  wanted.  Beet  to  be  taken  up  at  once  ; cut  off  the  leaves  an  inch 
above  the  crown,  and  avoid  bruising  or  cutting  the  roots.  Carrots  treat  the 
same  : store  both  in  sand  or  dry  earth.  Earth  up  oardoons;  take  up  scor- 
zonera  and  salsify,  and  preserve  in  sand. 

Spinach. — Thinnings  of  the  winter  orop  will  make  very  acceptable  dishes 
on  the  table  now.  . Early-sown  spinach  is  becoming  rather  luxuriant ; probably 
the  latest  sown  will  be  the  best  next  February. 

Vegetables  in  Season  comprise  French  and  runner  beans,  beet,  brussels 
sprouts,  cabbages,  carrots,  cauliflowers,  celery,  cuoumbers,  endive,  lettuce, 
mushrooms,  onions,  spinach,  tomatoes,  turnips,  and  vegetable  marrows . 


TREE  CARNATIONS  AT  CLAPTON. 

Messrs.  Low,  of  the  Clapton  Nurseries,  have  grown  a very  large  quantity 
of  these  delightfully  fragrant  and  beautiful  flowers  this  year.  Hundreds  of 
large  flowering  specimens  have  been  arranged  out  of  doors,  which  is  the 
best  position  in  which  to  place  them  during  the  summer  and  autumn  months. 
A keen  amateur  cultivator  of  these  plants  said  to  me  the  other  day,  “How 
do  you  manage  to  keep  your  plants  so  dwarf  ?”  “ Grow  them  out  of  doors 

in  an  open  position,”  was  tbe  answer.  The  right  way  to  obtain  these  large 
specimens  in  flower  during  the  months  of  September  and  October  is  to  start 
very  early  in  the  year,  getting  in  the  cuttings  as  early  as  January  and 
February.  The  cuttings  put  in  during  March,  April,  and  May,  will  succeed 
the  earlier  batches.  The  plants  are  potted  on  as  they  require  it,  using  good 
rich  compost,  and  as  a matter  of  prudence,  they  are  placed  in  a favourable 
position  under  glass  where  they  are  kept  growing  until  the  end  of  May  ; at 
that  time  they  must  be  gradually  inured  to  stand  out  of  doors.  Some 
may  be  inclined  to  remark  “that  the  Carnation  la  a hardy  plant, 
and  does  not  require  any  special  treatment  for  out  of  doors  cul- 
ture.” Upon  this  I would  remark  that  the  tree  carnation  is  not 
only  quite  hardy,  but  it  is  so  in  a greater  degree  than  the  summer 
flowering  flakes  and  bizarres  ; but  no  plant,  however  hardy  it  is,  can  safely  be 
taken  from  a warm  greenhouse  and  be  placed  fully  exposed  in  the  open.  The  right 
way  is  to  take  them  from  a warm  greenhouse  temperature  and  place  them  in 
an  ordinary  garden  frame.  Keep  the  glass  lights  over  them  for  a few  days, 
only  admitting  a little  air  at  the  back  by  tilting  the  lights  an  inch  or  two  ; 
the  ventilation  must  be  gradually  increased,  and  on  fine  days  the  lights  may 
be  removed  altogether,  replacing  them  at  night.  Gardeners  define  this  pro- 
cess by  the  expressive  term  “ hardening  off.”  The  plants,  of  course,  must  be 
potted  on  as  they  require  it.  Those  alluded  to  above  are  in  six-inch  potB. 
They  require  plenty  of  space  between  the  plants  to  develop  themselves  ; if 
they  are  close  together  the  side  growths  will  be  weakly,  and  these  are  ex- 
peoted  to  produce  flowers  as  well  as  the  leading  growths,  but  this  they  will 
not  do  unless  they  are  freely  exposed  to  sun-light.  Do  not  give  the  plants 
too  much  water,  but  see  that  they  get  enough  ; place  a stick  to  the  centre 
growth  of  each  plant,  to  which  the  other  growths  must  be  loosely  tied,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  nature.  I never  water  the  ordinary  type  of  carnation  or 
picot.ee  with  liquid  manure  ; but  as  sood  as  these  robust  tree  varieties  have 
well  filled  their  pots  with  roots,  a little  weak  manure  water  is  a good 
thing  for  them.  I had  merely  intended  to  make  a few  remarks 
about  Messrs.  Low’s  plants,  and  must  apologise  for  running  off 
into  minute  oultural  details.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  I believe 
perfection  is  reached  only  by  attention  to  trifles.  A little  more  oare  in  the 
mixing  of  compost,  or  in  potting  or  watering  the  plants,  will  make  all  the 
difference  between  success  and  comparative  failure.  I may  now  remark  on 
the  best  varieties  grown  in  quantity  at  Messrs.  Low’s.  Andalusia  is  the  only 
yellow  variety  ; it  is  a primrose  yellow,  and  very  prettily  fringed  (a  stiff  old 
florist  would  describe  it  as  that  fringed  mop,  Andalusia) ; the  plants  were 
very  dwarf.  This  variety  under  glass  has  a decided  tendency  to  run  up,  but 
it  is  the  best  yellow  tree  ; yet  there  we  must  not  rest,  but  be  thankful  for  what 
we  have  at  present,  and  try  to  improve  from  it.  A distinct  and  desirable 
variety  is  Herman  Stanghan,  it  is  a salmon  ground  colour  with  a rosy  flush  ; 
Seraph  is  a very  dwarf  rose-coloured  variety,  a dwarf  habit  naturally  must  be 
a decided  point  to  the  good ; Magnifica  is  a lovely  pale  pink  variety.  The 
best  white  for  flowering  in  winter  is  Purity,  and  it  is  also  very  sweetly  scented  ; 
this  is  another  great  point  in  a carnation.  I do  not  grow  Pride  of  Penshurst 
at  all  beoause  it  lacks  this  essential  property.  Amongst  scarlet  varieties 
Alegatiere  still  holds  its  own,  the  plant  dwarf  and  free-flowering,  and  the 
colour  of  the  flowers  a bright  rich  scarlet,  are  qualities  which  cannot  be  over- 
looked. Mr.  H.  G.  Wood,  Whipper-in,  and  Rufus  are  good  varieties  with 
scarlet  flowers.  Ruby  is  the  best  purple  ; this  colour  is  not  popular,  but  those 
who  like  purple  flowers  may  safely  obtain  this  variety.  The  flowers  are  large 
and  of  good  form.  Vulcan  is  dwarf  and  free,  with  rich  crimson-scarlet  flowers 
peculiarly  mottled,  J.  Douglas. 
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DECORATIVE  DAHLIAS. 

Since  the  distribution  seven  years  ago  of  the  brilliantly-coloured 
.Tuarczi  a considerable  number  of  dahlias,  bearing  flowers  remarkable 
for  their  quaintness  of  form  and  attractiveness  of  colouring,  have  been 
introduced  ; and  the  majority  have  found  so  much  favour  as  to  attain  to 
a high  degree  of  popularity.  Some  of  these,  such,  for  example,  as  Fire 
King  and  Picta  formosissima,  are  old  varieties  that  were  practically  lost 
to  cultivation.  Others  are  seedlings  raised  by  those  who  have  been 
careful  to  note  the  change  which  public  taste  has  in  some  degree 
undergone  during  the  past  few  years,  and  to  shape  their  course  accord- 
ingly. To  the  latter  class  belongs  the  fine  variety  of  which  an  illus- 
tration is  here  given.  Lady  E.  Dyke  is  one  of  a series  of  new  decorative 
dahlias  introduced  last  spring  by  Messrs.  H.  Canned  and  Sons,  and 
both  in  the  border  and  on  the  exhibition  stage  it  has  fully  asserted  its 
claims  to  consideration.  Unlike  some  of  the  decorative  varieties  pre-  | 


SIEBOLD’S  PRIMROSE. 

Cultivators  of  the  attractively- coloured  Primula  Sieboldi  have 
hardly  kept  pace  with  the  raisers,  and  what  they  have  accomplished 
cannot  be  regarded  with  much  satisfaction  by  those  who  are  anxious  to 
see  the  primrose  occupy  the  high  position  to  which  it  is  entitled. 
Whilst  so  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  production  of  new  forms 
that  distinct  and  exceedingly  beautiful  varieties  are  continually  making 
their  appearance,  but  little  improvement  has  been  effected  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  plants.  Occasionally  specimens  evincing  cultural  skill 
of  a high  order,  like  that  of  which  an  illustration  is  given  herewith, 
are  met  with  in  the  conservatory  and  on  the  exhibition  stage.  But  the 
plants  that  usually  come  under  notice  have  their  much  drawn  foliage 
and  flower  stems  so  tall  and  weak  as  to  appear  to  be  wanting  in  suffi- 
cient strength  to  support  the  umbels  of  light  and  elegant  flowers  by 
| which  they  are  surmounted.  This  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  is  all 


DAHLIA  LADY  E.  DYKE  (Colour  lemon  yellow). 


viously  introduced  it  has  an  excellent  habit,  and  is  very  free  iu 
blooming.  The  flowers,  which  are  of  a bright  lemon  colour,  are  of 
medium  size,  and  have  long  pointed  and  rather  flat  florets.  They  present 
a very  attractive  appearance  on  the  exhibition  stage,  as  well  as  in  the 
garden,  and  when  the  variety  was  submitted  to  the  Floral  Committee 
of  R.H.S.  a first-class  certificate  was  conferred  upon  it.  A like 
distinction  was  conferred  at  the  second  of  the  September  meetings 
of  R.  H.8.  on  Lady  M.  Mar  sham,  which  formed  part  of  the  same  series, 
and  is  not  less  desirable  in  its  shade  of  colour.  The  flowers  arc  rather 
larger  than  those  of  Lady  E.  Dyke,  and  have  flat  twisted  florets,  remind- 
ing one  of  Juarezi,  and  are  of  a bright  salmon  red.  Lady  Kerrison, 
introduced  at  the  samo  time  as  the  foregoing,  has  flowers  of  a bright 
amber  yellow,  the  florets  edged  with  bright  red.  Lady  Br assay,  bright 
scarlet,  and  Lady  'lliomson,  cerise  scarlet  shading  to  purple,  are  also 
very  distinct,  and  remarkable  for  their  great  beauty. 


the  more  remarkable  because  Siebold’s  primrose  and  its  varieties  re- 
spond as  readily  to  the  skill  brought  to  bear  upon  them  as  any  class 
of  plants  grown  in  English  gardens.  Probably  a very  considerable  im- 
provement might  bo  effected  by  impressing  upon  cultivators  that  the 
primrose  is  quite  hardy,  and  suffers  more  or  less  from  being  subjected 
to  artificial  heat  and  a close  stifling  atmosphoro.  It  is  certainly 
advisable  to  direct  attention  to  these  points,  because  the  miserable 
examples  so  frequently  seen  are  the  diroot  result  of  the  coddling  which 
by  many  is  considered  an  essential  point  in  their  practice. 

The  several  forms  of  Siebold’s  primrose  may  bo  takon  in  hand  for  the 
first  time  at  any  season  of  the  your  ; but  thoro  is  a decided  advantage 
in  commencing  in  the  autumn,  as  tho  plants  are  then  at  rest,  and  can 
bo  sont  any  distance  at  a comparatively  small  cost,  and  without  any 
risk  of  injury.  There  is  yet  another  advantage,  and  that  is,  tho  whole 
of  the  growth  will  bo  made  under  conditions  more  favourable  to  the 
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proper  development  of  tho  foliage  and  (lowers  than  they  usually  enjoy 
iu  the  nursery  quarters.  It  is  not  a matter  of  any  consequence 
whether  the  plants  are  obtained  in  pots  or  from  the  open  borders. 
Either  can  bo  depended  upon  to  make  a satisfactory  growth,  ns  those 
in  tho  borders  can  be  lifted  and  put  into  pots  without  receiving  the 
slightest  check.  In  lifting  them  from  the  borders  sufficient  care  must 
bo  exercised  to  avoid  injury  to  the  fleshy  rhizomes,  and  also  to  retains 


specimens  are  required  for  exhibition  eight-inch  pots  should  be  used, 
and  when  the  plants  aro  not  largo  enough  to  fill  the  pots  put  two  or 
more  in  each.  A compost  at  once  light  und  rich  is  essential.  Mellow 
turfy  loam  should  form  the  staple,  and  to  this  add  old  hot-bed  manure, 
leaf-mould,  and  course  silver  sand  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  each 
to  every  six  parts  of  loam. 

When  the  potting  lias  been  completed  stand  the  pots  close  together 


SPECIMEN  SIEBOLD’S  PRIMROSE  “ Miss  Nelly  Ware! 


moderate  quantity  of  soil  about  the  roots.  Whether  received  in  small 
pots  or  from  the  open  ground  they  ought  to  be  potted  as  soon  as 
received,  the  size  of  the  pots  being  regulated  by  that  of  the  crowns. 
For  plants  in  large  or  small  sixties  five  or  six-inch  pots  will  be  the 
most  suitable,  and  clumps  from  the  open  should  be  put  into  pots  just 
large  enough  to  receive  them  with  a moderate  quantity  of  new  soil.  If 


in  a cold  pit  or  frame,  or  plunge  the  pots  to  their  rim  in  a bed  of  coal 
ashes  or  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  in  a sheltered  situation  in  the  open.  In 
either  case  they  must  have  a covering  of  some  loose  material  to  protect 
them  from  frost.  They  are  quite  hardy  in  the  open  ground,  but  in 
common  with  most  other  plants  they  ought  not  to  be  fully  exposed  to 
a severe  frost  when  in  pots.  Flaky)  leaf-mould  and  cocoa-nut  fibre 
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'refuse  are  (ho  materials  best  adapted  for  covering  them,  but'short 
iittery  hay  or  straw  will  answer  very  well.  The  covering  may  remain 
anti  I the  plants  begin  to  make  new  growth,  and  no  longer,  because 
loaves  that  make  any  considerable  progress  in  the  dark  present  a more 
or  less  unsatisfactory  appearance  when  full  grown.  As  it  is  such  a 
frequent  occurrence  for  the  plants  to  remain  in  the  plunge  bed  until 
the  leaves  begin  to  push  through;  the  covering,  a rule  should  be  made 
to  uncover  them  m February,  and  at  the  same  time  remove  those 
plants  that  have  been  wintered  in  the  open  in  the  frame.  Imme- 
.liately  the  new  growth  is  commencing  re-arrange  the  stock  and  place 
? .in  1 1 lar  enough  apart  to  prevent  overcrowding  on  the  develop- 
ment ot  the  leaves  and  within  a short  distance  of  the  glass.  Abundant 
ventilation  is  essential  to  the  production  of  compact  leafage  and  strong 
lower  stems  and  it  they  have  a free  circulation  of  air  about  them  from 
the  lust  the  frame  may  be  freely  ventilated  at  all  times,  excepting  in 
veiy  fiosty  weather.  If  it  is  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  these 
pi  min  las  are  quite  hardy,  and  that  they  are  grown  in  the  frame  for  the 
purpose  only  of  accelerating  the  time  of  their  blooming  and  protecting 
the  dowels  from  the  adverse  induences  of  winds  and  rains,  the  mistake 
so  generally  made  of  coddling  the  plants  will  be  avoided. 

an;fi^nr,gmhe  wheu  tbeyare  at  rest,  very  little  moisture  in  the 

soil  will  suffice,  but  they  ought  not  to  be  kept  dust  dry.  After  thev 
nave  begun  to  make  new  growth  an  increase  in  the  moisture  will  be 
and  wb™  growing  freely  they  require,  in  common  with  other 
pnmioses,  rather  liberal  supplies  of  water.  After  the  flowering  season 
they  can  either  have  the  pots  plunged  in  a bed  of  coal  ashes  Sr  other 
'iwT-Una  1U,a  sbady  position,  or  be  turned  out  of  the  pots  and 
planted  in  a border,  of  which  the  soil  is  rather  rich,  and  where  they 
f!1!1  if  scr^eE®d  from  ^e  sun.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  any  better  place 

mtlicr  f?udhU1ing  t w,su“mer  tban  a border  on  the  north  side  of  a 
tal1  hftee.  Whether  in  pots  or  planted  out,  watering  will  be 
necessaiy  at  intervals  according  to  the  weather,  but  those  in  the 
boiders  will  not  require  such  frequent  attention  as  the  stock  in  pots,  a 
l int  01  some  importance  to  the  majority  of  cultivators. 

p,  fflo!in«  comprise  the  best  of  the  varieties  in  general  cultiva- 
tion, Uarhiceflora,  rich  magenta,  the  flowers  large  and  “finely  fringed  • 
Gt  andiflora  alba,  pure  white  flowers,  large  and  of  fine  form  ; Etoile,  deep 
fl0nlWl  hia,'ge  wblt,e  centre’  vei-y  beautiful ; Intermedia,  magenta, 

8 la/her,  saiall>  bufc  Produced  in  great  abundance,  useful  for  the 
fi?w?ra  >'  Intermedia  alba,  white,  flowers  small,  but 
bemtife|in  tliecut  statei  Lilacina,  bright  lilac-blue  flowers,  large  and 
beautifully  fringed;  Lilacma  marginata,  white  shading  to  lavender 
flowers  large  and  nearly  circular  inform;  Miss  Nelly  Ware,  an  exquisitely 
beauti  ul  light  variety  raised  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  by  whom  the  specimen 
^“ied,was  shown  at  the  Primula  Conference;  Ophelia,  lavender, 
o weis  large  and  of  good  shape ; Sirius,  carmine  rose  shading  to  purple 

and  so^  fifchSr MZed  flTGr  ?f  good  shaPe : Ruby'  deeP red>  distinct 
andgaod,  Swhold\(A»icena),  rich  magenta;  Violacea  laciniata,  purplish 
rose,  the  flowers  rather  large  and  with  deeply  cut  segments. 

George  Gordon. 

ONLY  ONE  RHUBARB. 

!?0king  r<^Und  my  place  a friend  said  be  was  reminded  of  the  lament 
of  the  French  cook  who  noted  that  the  English  had  a great  variety  of 
oods,  but  only  one  sauce.  This  friend  had  seen  a row  of  twenty  sorts 
of  rhubarb  m the  garden  a few  years  before,  and  asked  for  the  names 
ot  a few  good  sorts.  There  was  one  in  the  collection  that  was  never 
noticed  by  anyone  but  myself,  and  I noticed  it  because,  being  so 
exceedingly  good,  it  was  reserved  for  special  purposes,  but,  being  a mean 
1 ‘ngi  ° 7?0*  at’ waa  ffiite  out  of  the  running  in  respect  of  general 
moiT^nf1011'  Joar  by  year  tllie  particular  rhubarb  asserted  itself 
fine  re  s,fcringly’ and  year  by  year  1 bought  less  and  less  of  my 

Ind  \ f n°iteid  S01it8>  some  of  them  making  sticks  long  enough 
and  stout  enough  for  clothes’  posts,  although  for  that  purpose  wo  cer- 

!ast.a  came ; thL/was  T,nted 

naif  a ton  or  so  of  rhubarb  sticks,  in  the  month  of  August,  for  pre- 

everv  fiiiTs  1 the  Tolu?  finish  UP  my  plantation  by  stripping 
a-  ,ry  0 save  tlie  0I10>  which  we  had  a fine  stock  and  could  feel  no 
?mmense',y  tl6  0pCTat!?nj  1 stripped  the  stools  to  the  last  stick,  the 
mensem  op  was  boiled  down  without  removing  the  skins  and  in 

nesses  that  ° thorn  a ne  i^T  ’ iL  was  declared  by  a thousand  wit- 
ZhrlLi  neVG1;  U]d  be?n  seen  or  ta8ted  such  a sample  of 
Orient  ; ltuWas’1ln  fac„t>  botter  than  some  people’s  plum  and 

^ rhubarb  being  ripe  and  tlie  cooking 

l 3l  ^ g e Ver,T  we“*  ,tbere  was  an  end  of  the  rhubarbs,  as  I 
thought,  but  before  the  stools  could  be  lifted,  a new  and  nice  crop  of 

“d  tbro.u«b  September  and  October  the  house 
wassupphed  with  ‘‘spring  rhubarb,’’  and  our  consumption  of  such 

thcngfh^  ^g  considerable>  the  supply  was  a great  advantage.  Even 
•md  nn°n-  e,nded’,  for.  bhc  roots  were  lifted  in  November 

rmlv  Dt  d ith°  rubb'sb  y:ircl  and  forgotten.  In  the  following  Feb- 

ruaiy.it  was  discovered  that  they  had  been  half  buried  in  litter  and 

were  in  free  growth  ; in  fact,  there  was  a vast  production  of  tender 
shoots  encouraged  by  the  shelter  and  warmth  of  the  rubbish  yard,  and 

”nl  hi  w A ’l0t°(r?  ?<"?,  ««*•»».  «»4-«  pdlcd  and  pulled 
, . , r ’nto  the  month  of  April,  when  the  roots  appeared  exhausted 

weV'nTfnWrrV,fc  °nd  of  tb®  8tory-  0ur  mean  looking  sort  that 

‘ m rs8ervo  is  pronounced  by  all  who  taste  it  the  perfection  of 

t\rd;  1B  a,8  aarly  « any  and  also  as  late.  The  stalks  are  not 
liickei  than  a man  s thumb,  they  are  coloured  throughout,  very  tender 

trSed^al ^ Undrntar  be^oro  any  and  nvery  other  rhubarb  wo  have 

tried  at  any  time.  Iho  name  of  this  treasure  is  Hawke’s  Champagne. 

W. 


iitetatuw. 
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^ GREELY’S  FARTHEST  NORTH  IN  THE  ARCTIC  CIRCLE. 

Three  years  of  Arctic  Service,  an  account  of  the  Lady  Franklin  Hay  Expedition 
ny  Adoli'Iius  W.  Greely  (Bentley). — The  two  noble  volumes  in  which 
Lieutenant  Creely  records  his  experiences  in  the  ill-fated  expedition  of  1881 
to  1884  must  have  a placo  of  honour  in  the  library  of  arctic  adventure  ; in 
fact  this  must  bo  pronounood  a monumental  work,  and  marking  an  epoch  in 
geographical  discovery.  Jn  the  G.  M.  of  Dec.  19,  1885,  is  a review  of  Pro- 
fossor  Soley’s  “Rescue  of  Greely,’’  the  fullest  account  then  attainable  of  the 
great  achievements  of  the  Greely  expedition,  and  the  price  paid  for  them  in 
mental  and  physical  suffering  ; in  tests  of  endurance  ; in  strains  of  discipline, 
in  want,  and  agony,  and  familiarity  with  death.  But  now  that  Greely  has 
told  tho  story  in  his  own  way  in  a work  that  must  be  pronounced  as  beautiful 
in  appearance  as  it  is  important  in  science,  wo  must  consider  that  wo  have 
the  substance  of  which  Professor  Soley’s  work  was  but  the  shadow,  although 
a very  good  shadow,  and  one  not  entirely  superseded  by  the  appearance  of  the 
substance. 

We  know  of  no  more'proper  way  of  introducing  this  magnificent  work  to 
<*<Ukt  readers  than  in  the  words  of  the  author,  who  speaks  in  his  preface  thus  : 
‘ No  pen  could  ever  convey  to  the  world  an  adequate  idea  of  the  abject 
misery  and  extreme  wretchedness  to  which  we  were  reduced  at  Cape  Sabine, 
Insufficiently  clothed,  for  months  without  drinking  water,  destitute  of  warmth, 
our  sleeping  bags  frozen  to  the  ground,  our  walls,  roof,  and  floor  covered  v/ith 
frost  and  ice,  subsisting  on  one-fifth  of  an  arctic  ration — almost  without  cloth - 
mg,  light,  heat,  or  food,  yet  we  were  never  without  courage,  faith,  and  hope. 
The  extraordinary  spirit  of  loyalty,  patience,  charity,  and  self-denial — daily 
and  almost  universally  exhibited  by  our  famished  and  nearly  maddened  party 
must  be  read  between  the  lines  in  the  account  of  our  daily  life  penned  under 
such  desperate  and  untoward  circumstances.  Such  words,  written  at  such  a 
time,  I have  not  the  heart  to  enlarge  upon.  The  tragic  experiences  of  the 
party  excited  such  a public  interest,  further  intensified  by  exaggerated  and 
unfounded  statements  on  many  points,  that  I have  felt  obliged  to  touch  briefly 
on  all  disagreeable  questions.  In  doing  so  I have  adhered  to  the  stern  facts; 
while  I have  modified  the  acerbity  of  my  judgments,  remembering  always 
that  I speak  of  the  dead,  and  being  able  in  comfort  and  plenty  to  judge  more 
leniently  than  when  slowly  perishing  from  cold,  disease,  and  starvation.” 

A glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  Baffin’s  Bay  is  the  high  road  to 
Kennedy  Channel],  with  Washington  Land  on  the  right  and  Grinnel 
Land^  on  the  left,  and  beyond  northward  the  unknown  paleocrystic  sea.  We 
say  “unknown,”  although  Markham  made  acquaintance  with  it  in  the 
Nares  expedition,  and  Greely  here  gives  us  a photo  of  its  awful  aspects,  for 
he  “beat  the  record”  of  Nares  by  going  a few  miles  farther  north.  Prac- 
tically, the  sea  of  ancient  ice  is  unknown,  and  will  remain  unkuown  until 
the  pole  is  reached,  and  should  that  ever  be  done,  and  the  discoverers  live 
to  tell  the  tale,  we  shall  know  something  of  this  paleocrystic  sea,  which  is 
at  present  the  impassable  barrier  between  the  “ farthest  north  ” and  the 
goal  of  all  arctic  enterprise,  the  pivot  below  that  corresponds  to  the  Pole 
Star  above,  the  geographical  idea  that  is  called  the  North  Pole. 

We  refer  to  Baffin’s  Bay  and  Smith’s  Sound  and  Kennedy  Channel  as  the 
course  taken  by  the  Greely  expedition  which  came  to  a halt  at  Fort  Conger,  in  Lad  y 
Franklin  Bay,  near  the  winter  quarters  of  Nares’s  ship,  the  Discovery,  on  the 
12th  of  August,  1881.  They  wintered  there,  understanding  clearly  that  a relief 
party  would  be  sent  to  them  in  the  following  year.  We  are  now  in  latitude  82, 
and  the  very  first  object  to  attract  attention  is  a musk  ox,  which  was,  of  course, 
pursued,  but  to  the  chagrin  of  the  appointed  huntsmen,  it  fell  a prey  to  the 
boatswain,  who  being  in  better  condition  to  climb  the  steep  cliffs,  first  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  within  gunshot.  At  this  place  a glacial  thermometer  set 
five  feet  in  the  ground,  recorded  a temperature  of  26  degrees.  “ As  the  un- 
frozen ground  attains  its  maximum  temperature  not  far  from  that  time  of  year 
(August  12),  this  temperature  seems  reasonably  the  maximum  of  the  earth 
at  that  depth.  Later  observations  and  experiences  show  that  the  earth  thaws 
only  to  a depth  of  twenty-two  to  twenty-four  inches,  remaining  eternally 
frozen  below  that  point.”  It  does  not  appear  a pleasant  beginning,  in  the 
height  of  the  arctic  summer,  to  be  on  ground  that  below  two  fet>t  is  eternally 
frozen,  and  of  course  is  for  only  a few  weeks  in  the  year  in  a state  of  thaw  in 
the  top  crust,  but  the  party  were  joyous  ; they  had  no  prescience  of  horrors  to 
come,  aud  nature  was  just  as  gay  as  she  could  possibly  be  with  two  feet  of 
unfrozen  soil  to  begin  with.  Here  they  not  only  found  musk  oxen,  but  eider 
ducks  and  an  Arctic  Flora!  “The  adjacent  brook  slopes  and  margins  were 
clothed  with  vegetation,  composed  of  thick  beds  of  Dryas  or  clusters  Saxi- 
fragas,  varied  with  sedges,  grasses,  aud  the  familiar  buttercup  ( Ranunculus 
nivalis,  and  It.  afiinis).  Higher  up,  on  glacier-drift  of  clayey  nature,  count- 
less Arctio  poppies  ( Papaver  nudicaulc)  of  luxuriant  growth,  dotted  with  fuir 
yellow  tho  landscape.  Surely  this  presence  of  bird  and  flower  and  beast  were 
kindly  greetings  on  Nature’s  part  to  our  new  homo.” 

Fort  Conger  is  not  a “ fort  ” in  any  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  ; it  is  a 
name,  and  nothing  more,  but  a name  now  of  profound  historical  and 
geographical  importance.  The  party  lived  in  tents  until  a house  was  built,  and 
ou  the  25th  August  they  took  possession  of  the  shanty,  and  on  the  first  Sunday 
afterwards,  August  28,  they  returned  thanks  for  the  mercies  that  had  attended 
them,  tho  Psalms  for  that  day,  including  the  133rd,  which  begins  with  the 
words,  “ Behold,  how  good  anil  joyful  a thing  it  is,  brethren,  to  dwell  together 
in  unity!”  “The  housejwas  60  by  17  feet  in  the  clear.  Its  walls  were 
double,  tho  two  coverings  of  half-inch  boards  being  separated  by  an  air  space  of 
about  a foot.  Groat  reliance  was  placed  ou  the  non-conductivity  to  lioat  of 
these  air  spaoos  to  contribute  to  our  warmth.  The  insido  lining  oonBistod  of 
well-fitted  boards,  which  were  tongued  and  grooved  by  our  own  carponters, 
but  to  ensure  freedom  from  draughts  a covering  of  thin  tar  paper  was  nailed 
upon  tho  rafters  before  the  covering  of  boards  was  fastened.  A covering  of 
much  heavier  tar-paper  was  placed  on  the  outside  of  tho  external  boards. 

I he  external  wood  was  fasloned  vertically  instead  of  horizontally,  and  though 
there  was  but  a single  covering,  yet  wo  managed  by  strong  battening  to 
seourely  fasten  tho  tar-paper  and  prevent  serious  draughts.  Tho  roof  was  but 
tho  thickness  of  a single  board,  and,  liko  tho  sidos,  was  covorod  with  tar- 
papor,  socurod  by  battening.  Tho  paper  used  for  outsido  covoring  was  of  the 
heaviest  character,  nnd,  being  blaok,  absorbed  during  tho  early  spring  and 
summer,  when  external  heat  was  most  desired,  tho  rays  of  tho  min  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  materially  contribute  to  tho  warmth  of  tho  interior.  During  tho 
wintor  tho  external  wall  and  covering  of  ioo  and  snow  prevented  any  extreme 
cold  from  radiation.  The  houso  wub  coiled  with  tongued  and  grooved  boards, 
which  not  only  contributed  to  our  warmth,  but  added  also  to  our  room,  by 
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affording  above  an  excellent  storage-place  for  various  kinds  of  articles  which 
would  have  boen  materially  injurod  by  oxposuro  to  tho  woathor." 

There  wore  twenty-five  souls  to  bo  oomfortod  in  this  houso  taken  posses- 
sion of  on  tho  25th  of  August.  Wo  beg  of  our  practical  men  who  have  to 
construct  fruit  stores,  ice-houses,  and  other  structures  that  boar  direot  relation 
to  extremes  of  tompornturc,  to  take  noto  of  the  particulars  of  tho  Greoly 
house  at  Fort  Conger,  N.  latitude  82,  as  likely  to  provo  of  a suggestlvo  if  not 
instructive  nature.  The  groat  battlos  of  life  from  tho  oradlo  to  the  gravo  are 
with  heat  and  cold,  that  is  with  temperature  in  extonao  as  related  to  man’s 
frame  and  man’s  belongings. 

In  the  oourse  of  tho  autumn  fourdopots  had  boen  established  on  tho  Grinnel 
coast  northwards  of  tho  hut  that  made  “ Fort  Conger.”  Tho  beginning  of  the 
long  Arctic  night  found  the  party  in  excellent  health  and  spirits,  and  with 
tinn  faith  in  their  ability  to  meot  the  hardships  of  the  next  season.  Tho  birds 
disappeared,  the  plants  died  down,  but  they  had  securod  six  thousand  pounds  of 
fresh  meat  for  themselves,  and  about  tho  same  weight  of  offal  for  tho  dogs.  On 
the  13th  of  September  a band  of  wolves  appeared.  On  the  20th  of  September, 
the  thermometer  fell  to  — 6 of  Fahrenheit  or  21  of  centigrade.  The  next  day 
there  were  brilliant  solar  halos  followed  by  the  first  display  of  tho  aurora. 
The  mean  tomperature  for  September  was  10'92,  say  11  of  Fah.,  the  lowest 
on  record  except  that  of  Kane  at  Van  Rensselaer  Harbour,  1854,  which  was  a 
trifie  under  10.  Tho  minimum  was — 1F9,  say  12  below  zero,  tho  lowest  on 
record,  according  to  Greely’s  belief.  The  last  day  of  sunlight  was  October  15, 
then  the  polar  day  gave  way  to  the  long  reign  of  arctic  darkness. 

The  primary  object  of  the  Lady  Franklin  Bay  Expedition  was  to  carry  out 
a scientific  programme,  necessitating,  as  a matter  of  course,  frequent,  regular, 
and  careful  observations,  followed  by  no  loss  careful  records  of  results.  It  is 
something  to  be  enabled  to  say,  now  that  the  whole  story  of  agony  and  heroism  is 
known  to  the  world,  that  the  observations  were  commenced  July  1,  1881,  on  the 
way  up,  and  were  continued  until  June  21,  1884,  when,  forty  hours  preceding 
the  rescue  of  the  survivors,  their  incapacity  brought  the  work  to  a stop.  The 
spirit  thermometers  proved  of  no  use  at  the  extremely  low  temperatures  that 
had  to  be  recorded,  and  the  tests  with  frozen  mercury  had  to  be  corrected  by 
instruments  made  for  the  expedition  by  Professor  Waldo,  of  Yale  College 
observatory.  In  these  thermometers  bisulphide  of  carbon,  pure  spirits  of  wine, 
and  ether  were  used  ; they  were  graduated  in  millimetres  arbitrarily,  and  so 
served  as  an  excellent  check  on  other  instruments.  It  is  a question  if  the 
intensity  of  cold  is  in  itself  detrimental  to  health  ; but  practically  it  is  so, 
because  it  compels  the  breathing  of  vitiated  air,  it  restricts  muscular  action, 
very  seriously  interferes  with  the  use  of  the  bath,  and  subjects  its  victims  to  a 
dietary  which  never  can  be — so  far  as  we  at  present  know — healthful  and 
nourishing.  Greely  does  not  think  so  much  of  fresh  vegetable  food  as  most 
other  arctic  explorers  ; and  he  refers  to  the  Danish  Eskimos,  ten  thousand  in 
number,  “ who  eat  no  pound  of  vegetable  and  not  a dozen  pounds  of  bread 
annually.  , . . Bread,  vegetables,  and  scurvy  are  equally  wanting  among 

them.”  Many  more  such  examples  may  be  found,  especially  amongst  the 
Hudson  Bay  Indians.  “ But,”  he  says,  “ is  not  the  disease  owing  to  previous 
as  well  as  continued  mal-nutrition,  in  connection  with  which  the  abnormal 
conditions,  checked  in  the  patients  by  certain  substances  of  their  normal  diet, 
develop  into  scurvy  when  the  deteriorated  physical  condition  is  aggravated  by 
adopting  a diet  affording  less  than  usnal  nutrition  ? Is  not  the  acknowledged 
fact  that  men  who  have  been  immoderately  addicted  to  the  use  of  alcohol 
first  succumb  a significant  one  ? Its  prevalence  among  men  from  nations 
which  are  accustomed  to  daily  and  systematic  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  may  be 
only  a coincidence.”  This  is,  perhaps,  an  ugly  way  of  saying  that  living  on 
tinned  foods  tends  to  mal-nutrition,  and,  therefore,  unless  fresh  food  of  some 
sort,  whether  bear’s  flesh,  game,  or  even  seal,  but  better  still  good  beef  and 
bread  and  potatoes,  be  obtainable  in  sufficient  quantity,  scurvy  or  something 
like  it  must  occur,  and  they  will  fall  first  whose  constitutions  are  the  weakest. 
The  author  says  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  a supply  of  cloud  berries  ( Rubus 
chamcemorus),  and  he  lays  stress  on  Nordenskiold’s  good  fortune  in  escaping 
sickness  in  the  Yega  expedition,  as  “in  a measure  due  to  variety,  quantity, 
and  quality  of  food.”  To  this  he  adds,  “ I believe  our  large  supply  of  fresh 
meat  played  a most  important  role — our  freedom  from  scurvy.”  In  the  full 
list  of  the  stores  (Vol.  I.,  p.  137)  we  find  apples,  peaches,  pears,  grapes, 
rhubarb,  gooseberries,  onions,  potatos,  beets,  tomatoes,  &c.,  as  showing  con- 
siderable faith  in  such  aids  to  health  ; a faith  rewarded  by  the  fact  that  scurvy 
never  touched  them,  even  though  cold,  and  depression,  and  want  crushed  into 
the  grave  not  a few  of  the  stoutest  of  the  party. 

During  the  winter  sledging  journies  were  made  and  depots  established, 
and  in  such  work  they  were  aided  by  a Team  of  Eskimo  dogs.  The  hardi- 
ness of  these  animals  is  illustrated  by  an  anecdote  (I.  150)  of  a favourite  bitch 
named  Gypsy,  which,  being  unfit  for  the  work,  was  forbidden  to  take  part  in  it. 
But  the  love  of  wandering  was  too  strong  for  the  Gypsy  and  she  followed  the 
sledge,  and  on  the  second  day  out  gave  birth  to  four  puppies.  These  were 
left  in  a snow  bank  near  Cape  Beechy  until  the  return  of  the  party,  and  were 
brought  safely  back  to  Conger.  Greely  is  of  opinion  that  sledge  parties  should 
not  travel  far  after  the  sun  has  disappeared,  and  this,  though  a sound  opinion 
founded  on  experience,  tells  severely  against  the  policy  of  wintering  “ up 
there  ” because  compulsory  idleness  is  deadly  to  men  so  circumstanced.  The 
darkness  of  midday  at  Conger  was  such,  that  for  nearly  two  months  in  mid- 
winter, the  time  could  not  be  told  from  a watch  held  up  with  its  face  to  the 
south.  From  this  it  will  be  understood  that  in  midwinter  the  light  from  the 
sun  at  noon  is  far  less  than  that  which  is  received  from  the  full  moon  in  middle 
latitudes.  There  was  no  twilight  at  Conger  during  December,  and  the  practical 
benefit  of  the  aurora  is  spoken  of  as  of  no  account  whatever.  The  stars  were 
a great  feast  for  the  eyes  of  the  lonely  men,  and  Greely  records  with  genuine 
though  subdued  joyousness  the  fact  that  stars  of  lesser  magnitude  than  are 
visible  in  lower  latitudes  are  at  Conger  plainly  seen,  and  the  milky  way  is  so 
richly  defined  as  to  give  the  impression  sometimes  of  an  auroral  light.  The 
reader  who  is  disappointed  to  hear  that  in  a latitude  of  82,  the  aurora  is 
insufficiently  bright  and  frequent  to  be  useful,  may  be  glad  of  the  information 
that  the  region  most  favoured  by  this  phenomenon  is  in  the  latitude  of  60, 
over  a thousand  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  place  now  reported  on,  Greely 
says  “ Some  of  our  displays  were  grand  and  magnificent  in  the  extreme,  but 
in  general  they  were  lances  of  white  light,  having  perhaps  a faint  tinge  of 
golden  or  citron  colour,  which  appeared  as  moving  shafts  or  spears  under  the 
formation  known  as  merry  dancers.  Tho  aurora  of  Grinnell  Land  is  by  no 
means  comparable  with  those  of  glowing,  burning  colours,  such  as  are  to  be 
seen  in  Hudson  Bay  country  and  Siberia.” 

The  first  sledge  journey  in  the  spring  anticipated  the  return  of  the  sun  by 
ten  days.  Lieutenant  Lockwood  then  leaving  with  two  others  on  the  i9th  of 
February  for  Cape  Beechy  and  Robeson  Channel ; the  temperature  at  the  time 
—42 ; or  say  74  degrees  of  frost.  Their  way  lay  along  the  Greenland  coast, 


and  they  made  acquaintance  with  the  hummocks  of  tho  palcocrystic  sea. 
Several  stations  of  former  expeditions  were  visited,  and  depots  were 
examined,  rooords  wore  brought  away,  and  new  depots  wore  formed  to  serve 
as  rallying  points  in  caso  of  emorgouolcH,  or  to  remain  for  the  sorvice  of  future 
explorers.  They  had  their  troubles  and  trials,  and  once  were  on  the  verge  of 
ruin,  through  being  unable  to  obtain  a light.  They  had  matches,  and  tapers, 
and  spirit  lamps,  and  firo  arms,  but  all  were  rendered  useless  by  the  exceeding 
coldness  and  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  They  were  saved  from  the  dilemma 
— which  really  moaut  death  to  tho  party — by  a loveletter,  for  this  being 
carried  secretly  by  one  of  the  party,  was  brought  forth  warm  and  dry,  and 
by  doxtorous  handling,  was  made  to  catch  in  tho  momentary  flashing  of  flame 
from  a matoh  that  was  incapablo  of  a proper  flame  on  its  own  account.  The 
story  reminds  us  of  tho  soldier  who  carried  his  mother’s  bible  in  his  breast, 
and  was  saved  on  tho  fieldlfrom  a bullet  that  lodgod  in  it  on  its  way  to  his 


heart. 

An  Important  episode  of  thejyear  1882  is  Dr.  Pavy’s  journey  northward. 
He  left  March  19,  with  a team  of  dogs,  in  a temperature,  of — 40,  say  72  of 
frost.  Tracts  of  bear  wore  met  with  at  Mount  Parry,  very  much  to  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  party,  for  Bruin  helped  himself  to  seventy  pounds  of  pemmican, 
and  opened  the  bread  bags  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  the  bread,  which  proved 
not  good  enough  for  him.  Aftor  various  movements,  made  necessary  for 
ensuing  a safe  retreat,  Lincoln  Bay  was  finally  left  April  6,  the  party  selecting 
night  travel,  and  on  this  same  day  the  temperature  at  the  home  station  was 
the  first  recorded  above  zero.  On  the  10th  two  of  the  party  slept  out  of  doors, , 
while  Dr.  Pavy  occupied  a snow  house.  On  the  11th  they  reached  the 
winter  quarters  of  the  Alert,  amid  drifting  snow,  through  which  they  could1 
desory  tho  cairn  on  the  look  out,  and  soon  discovered  the  tomb  of  Petersen, 
the  interpreter  to  Nares’s  party,  where  sat  an  arctic  hare,  as  though  to  illustrate 
the  inscription  on  the  copper  plate  at  the  head  of  the  tomb,  “ He  shall  wash 
me,  and  I shall  be  as  white  as  snow.”  A mile  and  a-half  from  the  coast  was 
the  paleocrystic  ice  on  which  Markham  adventured  with  grand  endurance 
and  bravery,  but  found  progress  over  the  hummacky  ice  impossible,  while 
scurvy  broke  out  amongst  his  men.  “ East  of  the  line  of  massive  cliffs  of  Cape 
Joseph  Henry  the  Polar  Sea  was  of  such  rough  appearance  that  no  sledge,  even 
lightly  loaded,  could  have  made  any  progress  over  its  disordered  surface.  It 
was  nothing  but  an  inextricable  maze  of  huge  bergs  and  enormous  hummocks, 
piled  up  in  a similar  manner  as  when  travelled  over  by  Commander  Markham.” 
Near  here  they  met  with  a seal  ( Phoca  hispida)  “ without  doubt  the  most 
northerly  seal  ever  discovered,  the  farthest  latitude  attained  was  82°  56’.  Dr. 
Pavy  remarks  upon  the  experience  of  this  journey,  “lam  fully  convinced  that, 
but  for  our  misfortune  in  finding  open  water,  we  could,  without  greatly  dis- 
tancing Commander  Markham,  have  perhaps,  reached  the  latitude  of  84°.” 
The  open  water  that  stopped  them  was,  perhaps,  their  best  friend,  for,  after 
all,  to  reach  84°  would  be  of  no  use,  the  problem  is  how  to  attain  to  90°.  He 
is  firmly  persuaded,  by  what  he  saw,  that  Markham  was  not  stopped  through 
want  of  pluck  or  skill,  but  by  the  nature  of  the  ice,  which  appears  to  present 
au  impassable  barrier  to  any  advance  beyond  the  northern  shores  of  Greenland. 

Another  expedition  was  made  into  the  interior  of  Grinnell  Land,  which 
disclosed  physical  conditions  hitherto  unsuspected.  There  was  much  vegeta- 
tation,  some  amount  of  animal  life,  and  old  willow  trees  suitable  for  fuel,  the 
flora  wholly  Greenlandic,  and  glaciers  very  few.  In  this  journey  250  miles 
were  made  in  twelve  days,  a rapid  rate  of  travel  in  such  a region. 

The  journey  to  the  “ farthest  north  ” was  the  achievement  of  Lieutenant 
Lockwood,  and  his  best  man  in  the  business  was  Sergeant  Brainard.  The 
party  numbered  eleven  in  all,  and  they  set  out  from  Conger,  April  3,  in  a 
temperature  of  29  below  Zero,  each]man  dragging  78  lbs. , a good  team  of  dogs 
being  also  engaged  in  the  dragging  business.  The  route  lay  along  the  northern 
coast  of  Greenland  on  the  track  of  Markham,  making  occasion  for  the  cynics 
to  criticize  it  as  a Yankee  dodge  to  outdo  Markham  and  transfer  the  prize  of 
the  “ farthest  north”  from  England  to  America.  There  is  an  excellent  map 
of  tho  journey  (I.  325),  which  will  show  that  the  rugged  coast  line  was  followed 
within  view  of  the  ancient  ice  that  brought  Markham  to  a stop,  and  made  an, 
end  of  the  Nares’  expedition.  All  such  journeys  may  be  described  as  zig- 
zagging ; it  is  much  more  so  than  tacking  iu  the  teeth  of  the  wind,  or  the 
course  of  an  engineers’  mountain  road.  Consequently  to  make  one  mile  of 
northing  may  necessitate  twenty  or  thirty  miles  this  way,  that  way,  and  any  way 
but  the  right  way  because  of  the  obstacles  that  have  to  be  circumvented,  an<f 
the  difficulties  that  arise  in  respect  of  food,  water,  health,  storms,  refusal  of 
compass  to  act,  and,  not  least  important  of  all,  sudden  changes  of  temperature. 
Here,  for  example,  is  a passage,  the  parallel  of  which  may  be  found  almost 
anywhere  in  these  portly  volumes.  “Ralston,  cook;  temperature  about — 40 
(40  below  Zero  Fahr.),  his  duties  very  trying  on  account  of  having  his  fingers 
frozen.  Our  sleeping  bags  like  iron,  sleep  out  of  the  question ; our  teeth 
chattering  and  clashing  together  in  a dangerous  manner.  Connell  froze  one  of 
his  toes  in  the  sleeping  bag  ; it  is  very  sore  and  considerably  swollen,  but  he, 
however,  intends  to  retain  his  place  at  the  dragropes  ; Henry  suffering  from 
rheumatism,  and  says  he  cannot  proceed,  and  so  has  been  ordered  to  return  to 
the  station.” 

On  May  13,  1882,  they  made  their  “farthest,”  and  they  gave  names  tot’ 
new  scenes  in  the  usual  way  of  arctic  explorers,  the  actual  farthest  was  nar 
Lockwood  Island,  the  latitude  83°  23-8’ N.,  the  highest  ever  attained  by  -flea 
Here,  says  Sergeant  Brainard,  “ we  unfurled  the  glorious  Stars  and  Str  . ma“' 
the  exhilarating  northern  breezes  with  an  exultation  impossible  to  d'  -ipes  to 
Markham’s  farthest  was  83°  20'  26”  N.,  and  his  triumph  was  acconr 
the  bosom  of  that  frozen  sea,  which  seems  to  have  inscribed  upo'  pushed  on 
ing  face,  “thus  far  and  no  farther,”  the  land,  and  not  the  sea,  ’ J.  1 . r,°Jvn' 
parts  the  only  possible  foothold.  _ oeing^n  these 

The  story  of  suffering  and  heroism  that  follows  was  told  r ...  . 

review  of  Professor  Soley’s  book  ( G.M. , December  19,  188’  , ln 

not  again  open  up  the  painful  subject.  The  whole  of  the  s”ond  v^n®e‘V 
occupied  with  records  of  the  various  movements  of  the  t , ■,  . • 

much  of  scientific  interest,  in  addition  to  the  romance  o'  1 horror  jn  9n  am* 
of  their  discoveries  and  movements  it  may  occur  to  the 

the  records  of  arctic  adventure,  that  we  have  in  this  1 nt  p , with 

thing  like  a hint  that  Greenland,  in  some  way  or  othe  r c,rn^s  ;XtS°mei 
tongues  of  land  even  as  far  as  to  the  polo  itself.  F f0’  ' caDe 
Hazen  Land,  a distance  of  about  four  hundred  mile  3 from  east  to  west  ° 
know  nothing  of  the  continuation  of  the  map  north  wards,  whcthcr  it  be  land 
or  water.  I his  consideration  restores  the  Green!/  rou^e  f-0  j.jlc  . 
has  long  enjoyed,  and  that  has  been  somewhat  1*  iSened  by  a growi  feting 
in  favour  of  the  Spitzbergen  route.  This,  howe*  /erj  is  a th  ht  an(fnothin| 
more,  but  it  acquires  a sort  of  sobriety  wher  . the  admirable  Chart  of  thf 
Arctic  Ocean,  given  in  the  second  volume  of  thir , work,  is  carefully  scrutinize! 
We  close  this  notice  with  the  names  of  the  chief  points  that  mark  Lock 
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wood's  farthest ; they  are  Ha/.en  Land,  Cape  Kane,  Capo  Washington,  and 
Lockwood  Island,  this  last  position  being  only  some  400  miles  distant  from 
the  Pole  itself. 


$otes  of  ©bser&attott. 

1 

HARDY  FUCHSIAS. 

Chief  amongst  the  plants  I have  now  in  bloom  in  my  garden  are  the 
hardy  fuchsias  which  are  flowering  so  freely  and  present  such  an 
attractive  appearance  that  they  come  as  a pleasant  surprise  to  many  of 
my  friends,  and  afford  abundant  gratification  to  myself.  As  I reside 
in  one  of  the  home  counties,  our  fuchsias  do  not  grow  with  the  luxuri- 
ance characteristic  of  the  specimens  usually  seen  in  the  gardens  on 
the  west  coast,  but  they  grow  very  freely  and  bloom  most  profusely,  the 
plants  at  the  present  time  being  thickly  studded  with  flowers  from  the 
apex  to  the  ground  line.  Some  of  my  friends  suppose  the  hardy 
fuchsias  to  be  either  rare  or  difficult  to  cultivate,  as  they  are  seldom 
seen  in  gardens  other  than  those  which  have  been  long  established,  and 
are  rich  in  old-fashioned  flowers  ; but  plants  costing  a shilling  each  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  rare,  and  those  who  have  grown  the  hardy  fuchsias 
will  agree  with  me  that  there  is  nothing  very  difficult  in  their  cultiva- 
tion. It  requires  time  to  produce  such  large  bushes  as  those  we  have, 
but  if  the  soil  is  well  prepared  in  the  first  instance,  and  strong  plants 
are  put  out,  they  will  practically  take  care  of  themselves ; the  only 
matters  that  require  attention  are  to  apply  a top  dressing  of  half-rotted 
manure  or  other  fertilizer  in  the  spring  ; to  prune  them  just  before  they 
commence  to  make  new  growth,  and  to  heap  coal  ashes  or  cocoa-nut 
fibre  refuse  about  the  base  of  the  plants  in  the  autumn  to  protect  them 
from  severe  frosts  during  the  winter.  The  pruning  consists  in  cutting 
back  such  kinds  as  Coccinea  to  within  a few  inches  of  the  ground-line, 
and  in  shortening  the  wood  of  the  famous  Riccartoni.  The  kinds  we 
have  are  Coccinea,  Corallina,  Globosa,  Gracilis,  Riccartoni,  and  San- 
guinea,  and  they  are  all  so  attractive  that  we  could  not  well  spare  either 
of  them,  E.  K. 

BIRKENHEAD’S  BEETLE  TRAP. 

As  stated  in  the  brief  notice  that  has  appeared,  the  Beetle  Trap 
invented  by  Messrs.  Birkenhead  is  the  most  effectual  contrivance  that 
has  yet  been  introduced  for  catching  those  abominable  pests,  the  cock- 
roaches. Upon  this  point  I can  speak  from  personal  experience,  for  I 
have  had  some  practice  in  the  use  of  the  older  traps,  and  I have  had  a 
good  opportunity  of  seeing  what  can  be  done  with  that  manufactured 
by  the  firm  mentioned.  The  house  of  a friend,  with  whom  I am  very 
intimate,  has  been  so  overrun  with  beetles  during  the  two  years  he  has 
occupied  it,  that  they  have  proved  a very  great  annoyance.  They 
indeed  abounded  in  such  large  numbers,  that  on  going  into  the  kitchen 
in  the  evening  with  a light,  they  could  be  seen  crowding  the  floor  and 
swarming  up  the  walls  on  all  sides.  Every  effort  was  made  by  my 
friend  to  clear  the  house  of  the  pests  but  without  any  appreciable 
success.  A few  hundreds  were  caught  in  various  ways,  and  some  were 
destroyed  by  the  preparations  that  are  provided  for  the  destruction 
of  cockroaches,  but  no  distinct  impression  was  made  on  their  numbers, 
and  it  appeared  to  be  a hopeless  task  to  attempt  their  extermination. 
In  June  last,  when  at  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Birkenhead, 
at  Sale,  I was  much  struck  with  the  ingenuity  evinced  in  the  contruc- 
tion  of  the  trap  which  the  firm  was  then  busily  engaged  in  bringing 
out,  and  obtained  one  for  my  friend.  In  due  course  it  was  set  to  work 
and  has  been  fully  engaged  until  quite  recently,  with  the  result  that 
if  the  cockroaches  have  not  been  wholly  exterminated,  they  have  been 
so  far  reduced  in  numbers  that  but  few  remain.  When  first  received 
the  trap  was  put  on  the  kitchen  dresser  without  being  baited,  and  in 
the  morning  there  were  about  a dozen  cockroaches  in  it.  Subsequently 
with  a bait  consisting  of  a portion  of  toasted  haddock  and  a little 
bread  soaked  in  beer,  from  fifty  to  a hundred  were  caught  every  night 
until  the  greater  proportion  had  been  destroyed.  With  my  experience 
of  the  older  inventions,  I was  not  a little  surprised  to  see  how  the 
beetles  crowded  into  the  trap  night  after  night.  To  set  the  trap  is  so 
simple  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  make  a mistake,  and  the  in- 
geniously constructed  bottom  renders  it  a very  easy  matter  to  destroy 
the  captured  beetles.  George  Gordon. 

MEADOW  SAFFRONS. 

Arranged  in  large  clumps  along  the  front  of  the  mixed  border  the 
meadow  saffrons  produce  a display  of  colour  which  is  particularly 
acceptable  at  this  season  of  the  year,  for  owing  to  the  large  number  of 
composites  in  bloom  there  is  a predominance  of  yellow.  The  most 
effective  of  the  several  kinds  which  have  a place  in  our  borders  are 
Colchicum  speciosum  and  the  varieties  of  C.  autumnale.  The  first-men- 
tioned is  a very  handsome  species,  with  large,  finely-formed  flowers  of  a 
rich  lihic-purplo  hue.  C.  autumnale  hasrosy  lilac  flowers  ; C.  autumnale 
plenum  has  flowers  of  the  same  colour  as  the  type,  but  they  are  double 
and  more  effective ; C.  autumnale  album  is  a chaste  variety,  and  very 
useful  for  contrasting  with  the  coloured  forms  ; C.  autumnale  croci- 
florum  merits  special  attention,  for  the  flowers  are  larger  than  those  of 
the  species,  of  finer  form,  and  much  richer  in  colour  ; the  double 
white  variety,  0.  autumnale  album  plenum,  is  very  fine,  but  it  is  much 
too  expensive  for  general  cultivation.  Planted  in  the  grass  in  the  semi- 
wild parts  of  the  pleasure,  the  colchicums  present  a very  pleasing 
appearance,  fully  equalling  the  crocuses  in  spring.  The  flowers  stand 
remarkably  well  in  a cut  state,  and  have  a charming  appearance  in 
association  with  fronds  of  Adiantum  cuncatum  and  other  ferns  of 
similar  character.  The  flowers  must  bo  drawn  out  of  the  ground  rather 
carefully  to  obtain  them  of  a sufficient  length  to  admit  of  their  being 
readily  arranged  with  the  forn  fronds.  W.  B. 


HARDY  GLADIOLI. 

The  so-called  hardy  gladioli  have  with  me  proved  very  disappoint- 
ing, and  by  no  means  deserving  of  the  praise  so  freely  lavished  upon 
them.  I have  failed  to  see  in  what  way  they  are  hardy,  for,  according 
to  my  experience  last  winter,  the  corms  of  Masque  de  Fer,  Lemoinei, 
and  others  of  the  race  are  no  more  able  to  withstand  the  effects  of  a 
severe  winter  than  those  of  the  finest  varieties  of  Gandavensis.  In 
effectiveness  the  two  types  bear  no  comparison  with  each  other,  for 
whilst  the  large  flowers  of  the  Gandavensis  varieties  are  arranged  in 
massive  spikes,  and  show  their  colours  to  the  best  advantage ; the 
flowers  of  the  Lemoinei  hybrids  are  thinly  set  on  the  spikes,  and  show 
but  little  of  the  colouring  of  the  interior.  It  is  not  indeed  until  the 
spikes  are  cut  and  placed  in  tall  vases,  that  the  quaint  colouring 
characteristic  of  the  type  can  be  seen  to  advantage.  They  can  be 
multiplied  more  rapidly  than  the  hybrids  of  Gandvensis,  but  that  is 
not  a very  great  advantage  considering  they  are  comparatively 
unattractive  when  in  the  garden.  W.  S. 

LATE  PEACHES. 

The  early  peaches  have  obtained  so  much  attention  that  there  are 
now  but  few  cultivators  who  are  not  more  or  less  acquainted  with  their 
names  and  peculiarities.  But  the  late  sorts,  to  which  several  important 
additions  have  been  made  during  the  past  few  years,  have  not  received 
so  much  attention  as  they  deserve.  A variety  ripening  at  the  end  of 
September  is  not  so  generally  useful  as  one  attaining  maturity  in  July 
or  early  in  August ; but  notwithstanding  this  it  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked. There  are  many  cultivators  to  whom  the  late  peaches 
are  exceedingly  useful.  One  of  the  best  is  Sea  Eagle,  which  in  ordinary 
seasons  is  in  perfection  at  the  end  of  September  ; the  fruit  is  large  in 
size,  handsome  in  appearance,  and  of  excellent  flavour,  although  hardly 
so  luscious  as  peaches  ripening  in  August  and  early  in  September, 
when  the  sun  has  greater  power.  Golden  Eagle  is  rather  later  than 
the  foregoing,  and  forms  a good  succession  to  it.  The  fruit  ripens  at 
the  end  of  September  or  early  in  October,  according  to  the  situation  of 
the  garden  and  the  character  of  the  season.  It  is  in  season  at  the 
same  time  as  Walburton  Admirable,  to  which  it  is  superior  both  in 
productiveness  and  flavour.  Princess  of  Wales,  which  is  now  gene- 
rally known,  is  also  a fine  late  variety,  the  fruit  being  of  the  largest  size 
and  very  handsome  in  appearance,  especially  when  brought  to 
maturity  under  conditions  favourable  to  the  full  development  of  its 
delicate  colouring.  To  have  the  late  peaches  in  perfection  a cool 
orchard  house  is  necessary.  This  year,  with  the  aid  of  the  brilliant 
sunshine  which  has  been  enjoyed  during  the  greater  part  of  September, 
the  late  peaches  are  remarkably  good,  but  in  cold  seasons  the  fruit  pro- 
duced by  trees  on  the  open  walls  is  not  so  rich  in  flavour  as  could  be 
desired.  But  under  glass  they  can  be  depended  upon  to  ripen  satis- 
factorily, as  the  fruit  is  protected  from  the  heavy  dews  and  the  moist 
atmosphere  to  which  the  fruit  outside  is  exposed.  In  growing  the  late 
kinds  under  glass,  the  house  must  be  kept  cool  by  abundant  ventilation 
until  the  beginning  of  September,  when  the  admission  of  air  must  be 
reduced  and  regulated  according  to  the  weather  and  the  stage  at  which 
the  fruit  has  arrived.  But,  generally  speaking,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
maintain  a free  circulation  of  air  through  the  house  until  the  fruit  is 
ripe.  G.  H. 

CHIONODOXA  LUCILLE. 

Sufficient  has  for  the  present  been  said  in  praise  of  the  beauty  of 
this  bulb  in  the  flower  garden,  and  I now  refer  to  it  for  the  purpose  of 
suggesting  its  usefulness  for  indoor  decoration.  We  had  a batch  in  pots 
last  spring,  and  the  plants  when  in  the  conservatory  were  admired  as 
much  as  those  in  sheltered  nooks  and  elsewhere  in  the  open.  We  had 
about  two  dozen  pots,  one  half  of  which  were  filled  with  home-grown 
and  the  other  with  imported  roots,  and  the  spikes  produced  by  the 
former  were  so  much  finer  that  I shall  not  grow  any  imported  roots  in 
pots  again.  The  pots  were  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  six  bulbs  were 
put  in  each,  that  number  being  quite  sufficient  to  form  a nice  specimen 
when  the  bulbs  are  of  full  size  and  well  ripened.  Potted  in  September 
and  placed  in  a cold  pit  for  the  winter,  they  come  into  bloom  early  in 
March.  The  only  attention  required  is  to  supply  them  with  water  as 
may  be  required.  W.  J. 

PINK  BEDDING  PELARGONIUM. 

I was  asked  some  time  ago  to  name  a pink-flowered  bedding 
pelargonium  that  is  an  improvement  upon  Master  Christine, 
and  1 mentioned  Amaranth.  I have  since  found  that  Mr.  Wildsmith 
uses  this  variety  at  Heckfield,  and  regards  it  as  the  best  of  its  class. 
But  there  is  one  other  I should  like  to  mention,  namely  Lye’s  Climax, 
a good,  and  at  the  same  time  a compact  grower ; plain  half -golden 
foliaged,  and  large  bold  nosegay  trusses  of  a lively  rosy  pink  colour. 
1 have  a plant  of  it  in  a pot  in  my  greenhouse,  among  others,  and  it  is 
decidedly  the  best  thing  for  pot  culture  I have,  and  I am  sanguine  it 
will  make  a good  bedder  also.  It  was  sent  out  three  or  four  years  ago 
by  Mr.  James  Lyc,  the  fuchsia  raiser,  of  Clyffe  Hall,  Market  Laving- 
ton,  Wilts  ; but  I doubt  if  it  will  go  much  into  cultivation.  Of  this 
I am  sure,  that  it  is  well  worth  a trial  by  those  who  arc  interested  in 
good  bedding  pelargoniums.  R.  D. 

PEA  GLADIATOR. 

This  year  I liavo  grown  Gladiator  pea,  anew  variety  introduced  by 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  and  it  has  proved  so  good  as  to  fully  justify 
the  first-class  certificate  conferred  on  it  by  tho  Fruit  Committee  of 
R.H.S.,  in  1882.  It  has  a vigorous,  free-branching  habit,  and  is  very 
productive,  tho  pods  being  long  and  curved,  and  well-filled  with 
medium-sized  peas.  Both  colour  and  flavour  arc  good  when  cooked, 
points  of  considerable  importance  in  estimating  tho  value  of  a pea  for 
a gentleman’s  tablo.  J.  Louden. 

The  Quinta  Gardens,  Chirk. 
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AUTUMN  CROCUSES. 

In  tho  size  of  their  flowers  and  the  richness  of  their  colours  the 
autumn-blooming  crocuses  cannot  compare  with  the  Dutch  varieties 
flowering  in  tho  spring.  They  are,  nevertheless,  decidedly  attractive, 
and  when  grown,  as  wo  havo  them,  in  largo  masses  along  the  front  of 
the  mixod  border  they  produce  a good  effect.  There  are  about  six 
varieties  well  worth  growing,  but  the  two  that  aro  tho  best  adapted  for 
general  cultivation  are  Nudiflorus,  which  has  purple  flowers,  and  is  tho 
first  to  bloom  in  tho  autumn ; and  Speciosus,  a vory  fine  species  with 
bright  lavender-blue  flowers.  Tho  last-mentioned  is  exceedingly 
effective  when  planted  in  rather  largo  masses,  and  as  it  is  not  much 
more  expensive  than  the  common  Dutch  varieties  it  should  be  planted 
rather  extensively.  Q-.  W. 


Clje  Douscijofo. 

♦ 

LIQUID  COFFEE. 

Thebe  are  at  the  command  of  such  as  need  them  several  preparations 
of  coffee  that  are,  or  should  be  useful  in  emergencies,  or  perhaps  even 
for  regular  daily  use.  People  who  believe  in  real  coffee  and  know  all 
about  the  way  to  obtain  it  cannot  afford  to  despise  these  substitutes, 
for  there  are  times  and  seasons  when  coffee  is  of  the  utmost  value, 
but  cannot  be  had  except  through  the  aid  of  a ready-prepared  and 
bottled  infusion.  In  cases  of  illness,  and  on  occasions  when  making 
coffee  in  the  usual  way  cannot  be  thought  of,  a bottle  of  some  extract 
may  prove  a friend  in  need  and  indeed,  for  not  only  is  it  easily  made 
ready  with  the  aid  of  hot  water,  but  it  may  be  worth  having  with  the 
aid  of  cold  water  only.  A man  who  requires  some  light  refreshment 
in  the  course  of  a morning’s  work  would  often  find  a glass  of  water 
with  a spoonful  of  coffee  extract  added  a quite  suitable  article,  and  very 
much  better  than  any  alcoholic  reviver,  more  especially  as  liquid  coffee 
in  that  form,  though  wholesome,  is  not  agreeable,  and  there  will  be 
no  craving  for  a repetition  of  the  dose. 

Having  tried  all  the  preparations  of  coffee  that  are  in  commerce, 
and  used  two  or  three  of  the  number  in  various  ways  for  fully  thirty 
years  past,  I shall  offer  a few  observations  on  their  several  chai-acters. 
Dunn’s  and  Smith’s  are  nearly  alike  ; they  are  syrups,  and  at  one  time 
had  a monopoly  of  the  market.  They  contain  a fair  proportion  of 
coffee,  but  they  have  very  little  of  the  true  coffee  flavour,  owing  to 
some  feature  of  the  process  of  preparation  that  is  inimical  to  the 
retention  of  the  volatile  principles.  1 should  never  use  either  of  those 
while  others  are  to  be  had.  The  latest  “ thing  out  ” in  the  way  of 
liquid  coffee  is  Etzenberger’s  Essence,  which  I can  only  describe  as 
nasty.  It  seems  impossible  to  make  it  even  passable  by  any  care 
whatever.  A fairly  good  article  is  Clark’s  Coffee  Extract,  which  I 
place  before  the  three  above-mentioned  as  a really  good  article.  For 
a final  selection  there  are  two  good  articles  : one  is  “ Walker’s  Liquid 
Coffee  with  Chicory,”  the  other  “ Branson’s  Coffee  Extract.”  With 
boiling  water,  sugar,  and  milk — the  latter  in  any  reasonable  shape, 
the  tinned  article  being  the  most  convenient — either  of  these  will  pro- 
duce good  coffee  instanter.  Often  at  hours  before  the  house  is  awake 
I find  these  useful,  for  a gas  ring  gives  me  boiling  water  in  three 
minutes,  and  I have  the  luxury  of  hot  coffee  at  my  desk  often  at  day- 
break or  earlier,  and  there  is  often  a day’s  work  done  before  breakfast, 
and  I am  free  for  the  day  to  explore  the  world,  and  worry  the  people 
in  it.  As  a cold  refresher  Branson’s  Extract  is  occasionally  accept- 
able, for  there  are  times  when  one  must  have  something,  and  must 
trust  to  one’s  own  resources.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  last-named 
preparation  is  as  needful  to  a well-kept  household  as  a teakettle,  a 
broom,  and  Bryant  and  May’s  matches.  Kaffekahn. 


OPEN  SPACES  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 


By  Lord  Brabazon. 

Contributed  to  proceedings  of  Sanitary  Institute. 


The  author  said  a marked  increase  had  taken  place  in  the  number  of  urban 
parks,  gardens,  and  playgrounds  of  the  United  Kingdom  which  were  accessible 
to  the  public.  He  believed  that  there  were  luxuries  of  a public  character, 
such  as  museums  and  art  galleries,  which  the  Government  of  a rich  and 
prosperous  nation  was  justified  in  providing  for  the  benefit,  refinement,  and 
enjoyment  of  the  people  committed  to  its  charge.  But  the  question  would 
arise,  could  parks,  gardens,  and  playgrounds — means  for  the  preservation  of 
the  public  health — be  considered  luxuries  ? Should  they  not  more  justly  be 
ranked  among  public  necessities  ? Health  was  one  of  the  first  of  these,  and  in 
his  opinion  no  expense  should  be  spared  and  no  opportunity  neglected  to 
increase  the  average  standard  of  a nation’s  health  and  strength.  It  was  a well- 
known  and  universally  recognized  axiom  of  hygienic  science  that,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  health  of  a population  was  in  inverse  ratio  to  its  density  ; in 
other  words,  that  the  more  the  people  were  congregated  together  the  more 
unhealthy  did  they  become.  This  being  the  case,  it  would  be  readily  seen 
that  unless  steps  were  taken  to  counteract  the  operation  of  the  natural  law 
the  inhabitants  of  our  towns  must  degenerate  in  health,  which  was  as  much 
as  to  say  that  it  was  the  destined  fate  of  two-thirds  of  their  population — for 
at  this  moment  there  were  in  Great  Britain  two  men  living  in  towns  for  every 
one  living  in  the  country.  The  obvious  step  to  be  taken  to  counteract  that 
natural  tendency  of  disease  to  dog  the  steps  of  men  when  crowded 
together  was  to  open  out  the  population  as  much  as  possible,  or,  if  that  could 
not  be  done,  at  all  events  to  break  up  these  dense  masses  of  humanity  by 
intercepting  them  wherever  and  whenever  possible  with  open  spaces.  If  that 
were  the  first  remedy,  surely  it  was  the  duty  of  those  who  were  the  guardians 
of  the  public  health  to  provide  such  open  spaces.  Individuals  could  not  be 
expected  to  buy  them  for  the  general  good,  and  in  no  way,  in  his  opinion, 
could  public  money  be  more  legitimately  spent  than  in  thus  preserving  and 
improving  the  health  of  the  community.  If  it  were  right  that  the  people  in- 
habiting our  large  towns  should  be  provided  at  the  public  expense  with  parks, 
gardens,  and  p'aygrounds,  f r simi'ar  reasons  he  thought  many  would  agree 


with  him  that,  where  possible,  gy  mnasia  should  be  attached  to  elementary 
sobools,  and  that  systematic  instruction  should  be  given  to  the  children  in 
gymnastios  and  calisthenics.  Tho  body  should  be  trained  as  well  as  the  brain. 
At  presont  our  system  was  an  entirely  one-sided  one — wo  starved  the  body 
and  overworked  the  brain,  and  tho  former  took  its  revenge  on  us  by  refusing 
to  nourish  the  latter.  Tho  brain,  unable  to  bear  the  strain,  frequently  broke 
down,  and  this  was  sometimes  followed  by  insanity  and  death.  A National 
Physical  llecreation  Society  had  lately  been  established.  Such  an  association 
should  be  ablo  to  work  wonders  in  the  improvement  of  the  physical  education 
of  the  people,  and  in  the  confident  hope  that  at  no  distant  period  the  bodies 
of  the  poorer  children  of  the  country  would  be  as  well  cared  for  as  their 
brains,  he  asked  those  present  to  assist  in  forming  a public  opinion  favour- 
able to  the  maintenance  by  municipal  authorities  of  open  spaces,  playgrounds, 
and  gymnasia  in  towns,  and  to  such  alterations  of  the  education  code  aa 
would  bring  up  a generation  of  English  men  and  women  physically  capable  of 
bearing  the  burden  of  high  civilization  and  extended  empire  they  had  inherited 
from  their  forefathers. 


LAND’S  END  VINERIES. 

Land  reformers  who  are  interested  in  the  question  of  the  reclamation  of  the 
waste  land  of  the  country  should  pay  a visit  to  the  Land’s  End,  and  see  what 
has  been  accomplished  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Boddy  at  his  extensive  vineries  and 
gardens.  Ten  years  ago  the  acre  and  a half  of  ground  was  a comparatively 
worthless  piece  of  bog  land.  Mr.  Boddy,  who  was  at  that  time  a carpenter 
by  trade,  thought  it  might  be  turned  to  some  account,  and  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a lease  for  99  years,  although  at  a price  in  excess  of  its  value.  The 
first  thing  the  hardworking  and  enterprising  lessee  did  was  to  erect  a wooden 
structure  for  himself  and  family  to  live  in,  and,  in  his  spare  time,  he  set  to 
work  to  clear  and  drain  this  unpromising  swamp,  and  until  he  could  more 
profitably  utilise  the  land  he  started  poultry-keeping  on  an  extensive  scale,  and 
found  it  very  remunerative.  Then  he  commenced  the  erection  of  the  present 
extensive  vineries,  which  now  reach  to  a total  length  of  800  feet.  The  site  is 
a very  commanding  one,  and  the  long  lines  of  glass  houses  which  form  three 
Bides  of  the  oblong  piece  of  ground,  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  notice  of  visitors 
to  the  Land’s  End,  and  large  numbers  have  paid  a visit  to  the  spot  during 
the  present  season.  The  first  house,  200  feet  in  length,  is  devoted  to  peaches, 
and  until  the  trees  have  attained  a large  growth  it  is  also  utilized  for  tomatoes, 
mignonette,  and  fuchsias  in  pots.  Then  there  is  a cucumber  house  150  feet  in 
length,  in  which  both  the  Telegraph  and  Black  Spine  varieties  are  grown 
during  the  season  ; and  beyond  this  forcing  houses  in  which  young  vines  are 
raised  in  tubs.  A great  many  of  those  of  the  second  year’s  growth  have  as 
many  as  ten  pounds  of  grapes  hanging  on  them,  and  being  of  the  Allicante 
variety,  which  has  a beautiful  bloom,  they  present  a very  tempting  appearance. 
The  principal  vinery,  however,  is  the  great  centre  of  attraction.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  the  season  there  were  no  less  than  1,200  bunches  of  splendid 
Alicante  and  Black  Hamburgh  grapes  depending  from  the  numerous  vines, 
and  even  now  there  are  some  seven  or  eight  hundred  fine  clusters,  which  form 
a most  inviting  picture.  Some  time  since  Mr.  Boddy  conceived  the  idea  of 
asking  Her  Majesty’s  acceptance  of  some  of  the  grapes,  and  having  obtained 
the  requisite  permission  he  forwarded  some  splendidly-grown  bunches  to 
Balmoral,  accompanied  by  the  following  letter  : — 

Land’s  End  Vineries,  Near  Penzance,  Cornwall, 

August  27th,  1886. 

Most  Gracious  Sovereign, — May  it  please  your  Majesty,— In  this  very 
romantic  but  highly -interesting locality,  about  mid-way  between  the  “Logan 
Bock  ” and  Land’s  End,  having  within  the  last  six  years,  with  mine  own 
hands,  erected  vineries  and  managed  the  same,  I beg  to  ask  most  respectfully 
your  acceptance  of  a sample  of  grapes,  with  four  photographic  views  relating 
to  the  “ Pirst  and  Last  ” vineries  in  England  (which  I send  by  this  post)  ; 
and  sincerely  wish  that  it  may  please  Almighty  God  to  spare  your  Majesty’s 
life  long  to  reign  over  us.  I have  the  honour  to  remain,  with  the  profoundest 
veneration,  Madam,  your  Majesty’s  most  faithful  subject  and  dutiful  servant, 

John  Harley  Boddy. 

To  this  the  following  acknowledgment  was  received  per  return  of  post  : — 

Balmoral  Castle, 

August  30th,  1886- 

Sir,— I am  commanded  by  the  Queen  to  thank  you  for  the  grapes.grown  in 
your  Vineries,  and  also  for  the  photographs,  and  I may  mention  that  the 
grapes  were  served  at  Her  Majesty’s  dinner  last  evening. — I am,  sir, 

Bridport, 

To  Mr.  John  H.  Boddy, 

Land’s  End  Vineries,  Penzance. 

Mr.  Boddy  also  forwarded  to  Lord  Bridport  a set  of  the  photographs  admirably 
executed  by  Mr.  Preston,  of  Penzance,  for  his  acceptance.  They  consisted  of 
a general  view  of  the  vineries  and  grounds  from  the  opposite  hill,  the  vineries 
themselves  on  a larger  scale,  and  portraits  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boddy  and  their 
thirteen  children.  In  reply  to  this  the  following  letter  was  received  : 

Balmoral  Castle, 

September  6th,  1886. 

Sir,— Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  the  photographs  of  yourself  and  family, 
your  reoidence  and  vineries,  all  of  which  are  well  executed,  and  should  I^ever 
come  to  Penzance  I should  like  to  visit  the  Land’s  End  Vineries.  Yours 
faithfully,  Bridport. 

In  the  grounds  themselves  quantities  of  the  narcissus  and  other  flowers  are 
grown  for  Covent  Garden  Market,  and  what  was  once  a wilderness  has  liter- 
ally been  made  to  “ blossom  as  the  rose.”  The  enterprising  proprietor  is  con- 
tinually extending  his  borders,  and  we  are  informed  that  Mr.  Boddy  has  it  in 
contemplation  to  cover  in  a large  area  with  glass  in  order  to  form  a winter 
garden  and  pleasure  grounds  for  visitors.  We  wish  him  every  success. 


Potatoes. — According  to  the  experiments  made  at  Bothamsted,  a summary 
of  which  is  contained  in  the  Memorandum  Sheet  for  1886,  the  yield  of  potatoes 
(Champions)  in  1885,  grown  on  unmanured  land  since  1876,  amounted  to 
1 ton  1 cwt.  per  acre,  the  average  of  the  five  seasons  being  1 ton  1 9 J cwt.  The 
heaviest  crop  (4  tons,  tfewt.)  was  derived  from  the  plot  to  which  a rich 
manure,  comprising  ammonia,  superphosphate,  sulphate  of  potash,  soda,  and 
magnesia  was  applied.  The  average  of  five  seasons  on  the  same  plot  is  7 tons 
13|  cwt.,  so  that  there  was  a great  deficiency.  The  plot  to  which  nitrate  of 
soda  is  added  instead  of  ammonia,  but  otherwise  the  same,  produced  in  1885, 
and  also  on  the  average  of  five  years,  only  a little  less  than  the  ammonia  plot. 
The  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  tubers  is  also  greatest  in  these  highly- 
manured  plots. 
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IMttsIj  SSsaoctation. 

« 

ALLOTMENTS  FOR  ARTIZANS  AND  LABOURERS. 

By  the  Earl  op  Onslow. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  this  subject  should  have  formed  matter  for  political 
controversy,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  little  appears  to  be  known  on  the 
subject  by  those  who  are  not  directly  connected  with  and  interested  in  the 
land.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  at  any  length  on  the  advantages  accruing  to 
labourers  from  the  occupation  of  a small  plot  of  ground,  as  all  interested  in 
the  question  admit  this.  The  supply  of  land  for  such  purposes  appears  to  be 
greatly  regulated  by  the  demand.  In  the  north,  where  wages  are  high,  it 
may  be  said  almost  not  to  exist,  while  in  the  purely  agricultural  counties  the 
practice  prevails  extensively.  The  Voluntary  Allotments  Association,  of 
which  I am  hon.  secretary,  has  publicly  announced  its  desire  to  be  informed 
of  any  unsatisfied  demand  which  may  exist,  but  even  including  the  applica- 
tion of  a gentleman  who  offers  to  change  his  opinions  from  those  of  a Home 
Ruler  to  a Tory  if  the  association  will  send  him  three  acres  of  pasture  by 
parcel  post  these  applications  may  be  oounted  on  one’s  fingers.  Even  where 
land  is  let  on  lease  and,  therefore,  possession  to  be  obtained  only  with  diffi- 
culty, the  local  committees  of  the  association  expect  at  Michaelmas  next  in 
most  cases  to  be  able  to  satisfy  the  demand.  The  points  chiefly  in  dispute  are 
(1)  whether  there  is  a sufficient  supply  of  land  for  allotments,  (2)  what  is  the 
size  of  allotment  which  a labourer  can  cultivate  without  interference  with  his 
regular  wage-earning  hours,  and  (3)  what  should  be  the  rent  and  condition  of 
tenancy.  On  the  first  point  the  recently  Issued  Government  return  shows 
that  allotments  have  increased  from  242,000  in  1873  to  356,458  in  1886,  while 
the  number  of  labourers  has  only  increased  from  764,918  to  766,712.  If  to 
these  we  add  the  potato  grounds,  cow  runs,  and  cottage  gardens  of  over  one- 
eighth  acre,  we  find  that  there  are  no  less  than  708,722  plots  of  land  cultivated 
by  labourers,  which,  if  held  each  by  separate  men,  would  leave  only  58,000 
labourers  unprovided.  In  Wiltshire  allotments  exceed  the  number  of  labourers 
by  460.  Arranging  the  counties  in  order — (1)  of  labouring  population,  (2)  of 
number  of  allotments,  (3)  of  number  of  cottage  gardens — we  find  that  the 
provision  is  nearly,  though  not  quite,  adequate  : for  instance,  Suffolk  is  fifth 
both  in  labourers  and  allotments  and  fourth  in  cottage  gardens.  Lincoln  is 
first  in  population,  and  though  only  tenth  in  allotments,  is  second  only  to 
Norfolk  in  cottage  gardens.  Wilts,  which  comes  only  tenth  in  labourers,  is 
first  in  allotments  ; but  Kent  shows  a bad  record.  Coming  second  in  popula- 
tion, it  is  twenty-sixth  in  allotments  and  only  eighteenth  in  cottage  gardens. 
As  to  the  size  of  the  allotment,  all  parties  agree  with  Mr.  Arch  that  it  should 
be  in  accordance  with  the  ability  to  stock  and  cultivate  it.  The  real  point 
to  bear  in  mind  is  to  endeavour  to  give  the  labourer  an  opportunity  to  rise 
from  his  position  to  something  a little  above  that,  as  is  done  by  Lord  Norton, 
Lord  Henniker,  and  Mr.  Goring,  who  endeavour  to  give  the  industrious  labourer 
a means  of  adding  some  other  employment  to  that  of  a day  labourer,  and 
finally  to  become  a small  farmer.  As  to  rent,  the  proper  charge  appears  to 
be  that  which  the  land  would  fetch  if  let  for  other  purposes,  and  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  to  rent  must  be  added  all  outgoings  and  also  cost  of  collec- 
tion, though  as  compared  with  land  let  in  farms  there  are  no  buildings  to  be 
built  or  kept  in  repair.  Another  important  point  is  to  afford  security  to  the 
tenant  that  he  will  neither  be  capriciously  evicted  nor  evicted  at  all  without 
adequate  and  complete  compensation,  so  that  every  inducement  may  be  offered 
to  the  occupier  to  bestow  his  money  and  labour  on  the  allotment.  What  is 
still  sadly  lacking  in  this  country  is  an  adequate  supply  of  milk  for  young 
children.  The  efforts  of  philanthropists  might  with  great  advantage  be  de- 
voted to  promoting  this  consummation.  Nothing  tends  to  attach  a man  so 
deeply  to  his  country  as  an  interest  in  the  soil  of  his  country,  and  it  should  be 
the  object  of  the  statesman  and  philanthropist  alike  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  give  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  a personal  and  pecuniary  interest  in  it. 

The  Rev.  H.  Solly  said  that  no  permament  improvement  in  our  agricultural 
population  could  be  effected  unless  in  giving  them  the  chance  of  acquiring 
small  portions  of  land  proper  precautions  were  observed  so  as  to  insure  the 
land  being  used  to  the  best  advantage.  It  was  desirable  that  the  labourers 
occupying  such  allotments  should  also  have  some  handicraft  to  supplement 
the  produce  of  the  land. 

The  Rev.  W.  Tuckwell  gave  his  experience,  as  a country  parson,  of  the 
benefit  of  allotments.  In  spite  of  the  bishop  (laughter),  he  had  contrived  to 
let  200  acres  of  neglected  glebe  in  allotments  to  72  agricultural  labourers  with 
the  happiest  results.  He  also  advocated  the  growing  of  flax,  tobacco,  and 
other  crops  hitherto  not  cultivated  in  this  country. 

Sir  Walter  Foster  thought  that  voluntary  effort  had  been  much  stimulated 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Allotment  and  Small  Holdings  Association.  But 
he  could  not  agree  with  Lord  Onslow  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  labourers 
obtaining  allotments  from  their  landlords.  In  many  cases  with  which  he  was 
acquainted  every  possible  difficulty  was  thrown  in  the  way.  But  the  faot  was 
that  the  question  would  never  he  satisfactorily  settled  without  the  principle 
of  compulsion. 


DRAINAGE  OF  BIRMINGHAM. 

By  Mr.  W.  S.  Till. 

The  Birmingham  Drainage  Board  was  formed  in  1877  by  Provisional  Order 
under  the  powers  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  the  object  being  to  unite 
certain  of  the  various  local  authorities  of  Birmingham  and  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  for  the  purpose  of  sewage  disposal,  and  to  afford  facilities  to 
such  authorities  for  the  interception  of  sewage  from  the  streams  of  the  dis- 
trict and  the  conveyance  of  such  sewage  to  outfall  works.  This  district,  which 
comprises  the  borough  of  Birmingham  and  ton  other  urban  or  rural  sanitary 
districts,  had  an  area  of  47,275  acres,  with  a population  of  upwards  of  600,000, 
and  was  governed  by  a Board  of  24  members,  selected  by  the  various  con- 
stituent authorities.  In  accordance  with  the  Provisional  Order,"  the  Board 
acquired  from  the  Corporation  of  Birmingham  the  sowage  works  at  Saltloy, 
consisting  of  262  acres  of  land,  and  the  extensive  system  of  tanks,  plant, 
stock,  &c.,  and  those  works  being  situated  at  the  natural  outlet  for  about 
nine-tenths  of  the  total  population  of  the  drainage  districts,  arrangements 
were  made  as  soon  as  the  Drainage  Board  came  into  oxistenco  for  plaoing  the 
districts  of  the  various  constituent  authorities  in  communication  with  tho 
outfall  works  so  acquired.  The  principle  of  purification  now  adoptod  was 
partial  precipitation  in  tanks  with  subsequent  irrigation.  Tho  volumo  of  dry 
weather  sowage  was  about  16,000,000  gallons  per  day,  about  13  tons  of  lime 
were  used  per  day  for  neutralizing  tho  aoids  contained  in  the  sewage  and 
assisting  precipitation,  and  last  year  135,476  cubic  yards  of  mud  wore 


arrested  in  the  tanks  and  dug  into  the  land.  The  Board  Itself  farmed  the  land. 
Mangolds,  swedes,  kohl  rabl,  rye  grass,  and  market  garden  produce  are  the 
principal  crops  grown  under  sewage ; the  production  and  gale  of  milk  is  also  an 
important  item  of  the  farming  operations. 


SELECT  DAHLIAS. 

In  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  several  of  our  readers  who  take  a special 
interest  in  dahlias,  we  give  herewith  a list  of  the  finest  varieties  in  the 
several  sections  that  are  at  present  in  commerce.  The  list  has  been  prepared 
from  notes  made  in  the  garden  and  at  the  various  exhibitions  during  the  past 
season,  and  does  not  include  a variety  that  is  otherwise  than  first-class  in  its 
section  and  colour.  Due  care  has  been  taken  to  include  varieties  free  in 
blooming  and  constant  in  charaoter,  as  well  as  producing  blooms  of  high 
quality.  The  pompons  have  been  selected  with  due  regard  to  their  freedom 
of  flowering  and  effectiveness  in  the  garden,  and,  as  all  that  have  a place  in 
the  selection  bloom  profusely  and  have  flowers  of  high  quality,  they  are 
equally  adapted  for  garden  decoration  and  exhibition.  The  majority  of  the 
decorative  varieties  make  suoh  a robust  growth  that  their  flowers  are  more  or 
less  hidden  by  the  foliage,  and  consequently  are  not  so  effective  in  the  garden 
as  the  show  and  fancy  varieties,  but  they  are  exceedingly  useful  for  the 
supply  of  cut  flowers  for  the  decoration  of  indoor  apartments,  and  a few 
should  be  grown  expressly  for  that  purpose  in  the  kitchen  garden  or  in  a 
border  in  some  remote  part  of  the  pleasure  grounds. 

One  Hundred  Show  Varieties. 

White,  Light  Tipped,  and  Shaded.— Annie  Neville,  Duchess  of  Wellington, 
Emily  Edwards,  Ethel  Britton,  Flag  of  Truce,  Georgians,  Herbert  Turner, 
Julia  Wyatt,  Louisa  Neate,  Mrs.  Glasscock,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Mrs.  Kendal, 
Mrs.  John  Laing,  Mrs.  George  Rawlings,  Mrs.  John  Walker,  Seraph. 

Lilac  and  Rose. — Clara,  Countess  of  Lonsdale,  Countess  of  Ravensworth, 
Criterion,  Critic,  Harriet  Tetterell,  Henry  Bond,  Hope,  Lady  Wimborne,  Mrs. 
John  Downie,  Mrs.  W.  Slack,  Rosy  Morn,  William  Pringle  Laird. 

Yellow  and  Orange , Tipped  and  Shaded. — Aurora,  Annie  Gibbons,  Buttercup, 
Canary,  Cecilia,  Champion  Rollo,  Constancy.  Cremorne,  Ethel  Newcombe, 
Goldfinder,  Henry  Walton,  H.  W.  Turner,  Hon.  Mrs.  P.  Wyndham,  John 
Nevill  Keynes,  John  William  Lord,  Joseph  Ashby,  Joseph  B.  Service,  Mrs. 
Hodgson,  Mrs.  Stanscomb,  Mrs.  Langtry,  Muriel,  T.  .T.  Saltmarsh,  Vice- 
President,  William  Dodds. 

Crimson,  Scarlet,  and  Red. — Cardinal,  Chris.  Ridley,  Duke  of  Connaught, 
George  Goodall,  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert,  James  Service,  James  Stevens,  John 
Bennett,  John  Greenaway,  John  Standish,  John  Wyatt,  Joseph  Green,  Lady 
G.  Herbert,  Mrs.  Cornwallis  West,  Mr.  Harris,  Mrs.  Douglas,  Spitfire,  Walter 
Weir,  Walter  H.  Williams. 

Purple,  Marone,  and  Magenta. — Alexander  Cramond,  Burgundy,  Bugleman, 
Earl  of  Radnor,  George  Rawlings,  George  Smith,  Harry  Turner,  Imperial, 
James  Cocker,  James  Vick,  Lord  Chelmsford,  Michael  Saunders,  Miss  Cannell, 
Mr.  Glasscock,  Ovid,  Pioneer,  Prince  Bismarck,  Prince  of  Denmark,  Rev.  J. 
Goodday,  Ruby  Gem,  Shirley  Hibberd,  Statesman,  Thomas  Goodwin, 
Triumphant,  William  Rawlings, 

Thirty-six  Fancy  Varieties. 

Tipped. — Beauty,  Fanny  Sturt,  Goldfinch,  Jessie  McIntosh,  Maid  of 
Athens,  Miss  Browning,  Miss  Annie  Melsome,  Mrs.  Carter,  Mrs.  Friselton, 
Mrs.  N.  Halls,  Mrs.  Saunders,  Polly  Sandell,  Prospero,  Queen  Mab. 

Striped  and  Spotted. — Annie  Pritchard,  A.  F.  Barron,  Adventure,  Charles 
Wyatt,  Duchess  of  Albany,  Egyptian  Prinoe,  Flora  Wyatt,  Gaiety,  General 
Gordon,  Henry  Glasscock,  Henry  Eckford,  Hugh  Austin,  John  Forbes, 
Madame  Soubeyre,  Mandarin,  Marchioness -of  Salisbury,  Miss  Lillie  Large, 
Monsieur  Chauviere,  Octoroon,  Professor  Fawcett,  Pelican,  Rev.  J.  B.  M. 
Camm,  Salamander. 

Thirty-six  Pompon  or  Bouquet  Variet 

Crimson  and  Purple. — Butterfly.  Carl  Mendel,  Captain  Ingram/  Darkness, 
Ernest,  Favourite,  Gem,  German  JFavourite,  Jewel  of  Koestritz,  Prince  of 
Liliputiaus,  Professor  Bergeat. 

Scarlet  and  Red. — Dr.  Webb,  Garnet,  Hedwig  Polwiz,  Isabella,  Northern 
Light,  Sunshine,  Triumph. 

Yellow  and  Buff. — Burning  Coal,  Ctaherine,  Comtesse  von  Sternberg,  Dora, 
Fashion,  Golden  Nugget,  E.  F.  Jungker,  Thomas  Moore. 

Rose  and  Lilac. — Clementine,  Louis  Rodani,  Millie.  Valentino  Faoonet, 
Model,  Rougier  Chauviere. 

White  and  Light  Tipped. — Cupid,  Dove,  Eli  Millard,  Guiding  Star,  Lady 
Blanche,  White  Aster. 

Twelve  Large-flowered  Varieties  for  Bedding. 

Carl  Mendel,  Cloth  of  Gold,  Crimson  Gem,  George  Thomson,  Glare  of  the 
Garden,  John  Wyatt,  Marguerite  Bruant,  Mont  Blanc,  Royal  Purple,  Rising 
Sun,  Yellow  Pet,  Zelinda. 

Thirty-six  Single  Varieties. 

Large-flowered  for  Exhibition. — Albert  Victor,  Alfred  Smith,  Amos  Perry, 
B.  Barkway,  Cetewayo,  Chilwell  Beauty,  Distinction,  Eclipse,  Faust, 
Fashion,  Formosa,  Marion  Hood,  Miss  Linaker,  Mr.  Harris,  Air.  Kennett, 
Mrs.  Bowman,  Mrs.  Castle,  Mrs.  Ferguson,  Mrs.  Jongkindt  Coninck,  Squire 
Gammie,  Thereis,  Viotory,  White  Queen,  William  Potten. 

Small-flowered  Varieties  for  Decorations. — Alma,  Bedding  Gem,  Duchess  of 
Westminster,  Elsie,  Freedom,  Illustration,  Ingomar,  Little  Beauty,  Mary 
Anderson,  Midget  Improved,  Pantaloon  Improved,  Yellow  Boy. 

Nine  Decorative  Varieties. 

Cochineal,  Constanoe,  Fire  King,  Juarezi,  Lady  E.  Dyke,  Lady  M.  Marsham, 
Mrs.  Hawkins,  Mr.  A.  W.  Tait,  Picta  formosissima. 


Apples  as  Cattle  Food. — Giving  apples  to  milch  cows  is  good.  We  have 
used  them  for  many  years  in  the  proportion  of  one  peck  of  apples  to  four  peoks 
of  ohaff.  The  milk  and  butter  are  greatly  improved  in  colour  and  quality. 
This  food  also  prevents  scouring,  which  wo  aro  troubled  with  on  our  land. 
Meal  can  be  added,  or  not,  as  desired.  Tho  applos  aro  pulped,  the  sanio  as 
roots,  and  should  bo  mixed  overnight,  as  tho  juioo  is  then  absorbed  by  tho 
chaff  more  evenly.  Possibly  if  cows  got  at  tho  heap  of  applos  they  would  eat 
them  too  greodily,  and  do  thomselvos  harm  ; but  I foel  sure  there  can  bo  only 
good  results  from  their  judioious  uso.  Wo  give  tho  sanio  mixture  to  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  and  calves,  and  all  oat  it  eagerly.  Many  farmers  could  give 
the  same  testimony  ; they  are  gottiug  to  uso  them  mere  and  more  in  this  way, 
as  they  soo  tho  harm  dono  by  cider. — F.  C.  Imi'EV. 
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“ MUSHROOM  ” POISONING. 

By  II.  HiNDroui),  M.n  , M.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  tlio  Nottingham  (junoral  Hospital. 

At  this  period  of  tho  year,  partly  because  it  is  the  mushroom  season, 
and  partly  beoauso  of  the  dearth  of  subjects  of  general  interest,  there  usually 
appears  an  article  in  tha  daily  papers  on  the  subjeot  of  Edible  Fungi.  Such 
an  artiole  in  the  Standard,  a few  weeks  ago,  called  attention  to  the  prolific 
source  of  food  supply  that  was  wasted  by  the  neglect  of  the  people  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  more  common  edible  fungi  that  grow  so  abundantly  in  the 
late  summer  and  autumu  months.  The  writers  generally  imply,  if  they  do 
not  dircotly  state,  that  it  is  easy,  by  means  of  the  coloured  plates  which  can 
be  readily  obtained,  to  distinguish  the  edible  from  the  poisonous  varieties. 
Two  oases  of  fatal  “ mushroom  ” poisoning  show  the  dangor  of  following  this 
advice.  I oannot  do  better  than  quote  the  last  paragraph  of  a letter  I 
received  from  Kew  giving  me  the  name  of  the  variety  that  caused  the  fatal 
result  in  the  two  oasos  referred  to.  “ Edible  fungi,  though  very  palatable 
and  nutritions,  are  unfortunately  so  similar  to  poisonous  ones  that  the 
greatest  caution  has  to  be  exercised  in  gathering  them,  and  one  has  to  be  very 
oareful  unless  one  knows  the  various  species  well."  Suoh  I find  to  be  the 
general  opinion  of  thoso  who  make  fungi  the  subjeot  of  special  study.  Colour 
and  general  appearanoe  are  not  sufficient  to  enable  one  to  distinguish  between 
olosely  allied  species,  one  of  which  may  be  poisonous  and  tho  other  edible. 
The  colour,  indeed,  is  a most  unreliable  test.  Most  edible  fungi  have  one  or 
more  poisonous  varieties  olosely  resembling  them,  And,  further,  the  colour  is 
very  variable  in  the  same  species. 

Agaricus  (amanita)  muscarius  and  Agaracus  (amanita)  rubescens  closely 
resemble  one  another  in  general  appearanoe.  The  former  is  virulently 
poisonous,  the  latter  edible.  Muscarius  is  red,  with  white  spots  ; rubescens  is 
brown,  with  white  spots.  But,  occasionally,  muscarius  is  found  with  a brown 
top,  and  then  the  two  can  only  be  distinguished  by  botanical  points,  more 
especially  the  condition  of  the  volva.  Marasmius  urens,  an  acrid  and 
poisonous  fungus,  cannot  always  be  distinguished  without  some  difficulty  from 
Marasmius  oreades,  the  fairy  ring  champignon,  whioh  is  edible.  Dr.  Cooke, 
the  eminent  fnngologist  at  Kew,  relates  an  instance  in  .which  he  suffered 
severely  from  mistaking  M.  urens  for  M.  oreades. 

The  rule  that  all  fungi  with  a marked  disagreeable  odour  should  be  avoided 
is  a good  one ; but  it  is  not  sufficient  of  itself  in  all  cases  to  enable  one  to 
distinguish  edible  from  poisonous  varieties,  and  a mistake  may  be  fatal. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  by  those  who  see  in  fungi  an  important  source 
of  food  supply  that  even  the  more  common  edible  varieties  in  some  people 
give  rise  to  alarming  symptoms,  and  by  most  people  require  to  be  eaten  in 
great  moderation.  Suitable  cooking,  thorough  mastication,  an  active  diges- 
tion, and  due  limitation  of  the  quantity  eaten  are  necessary  to  render  even 
edible  fungi  a suitable  article  of  diet. 

In  the  latter  end  of  August  a mechanic  in  Nottingham  gathered  some  “ mush- 
rooms ” in  a wood  a few  miles  from  the  town.  He  had  been  out  of  work,  and 
consequently  short  of  food,  and  looked  upon  these  “ blue  button  ” mushrooms, 
as  he  supposed  them  to  be,  as  a welcome  addition  to  his  diet.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  the  Agaricus  personatus,  or  Lepiota  personata,  the  purple-stemmed 
Lepiota,  or  blue  bottom,  a variety  which  is  edible,  and  is  sold  in  very  large 
quantities  in  the  Nottingham  market,  as  well  as  in  Covent  Garden,  he  had 
gathered  the  Agaricus  (amanita)  phalloides,  an  extremely  poisonous  variety, 
most  closely  allied  to  Agaricus  (amanita)  muscarius,  and  which  a few  years 
ago  poisoned  several  people  at  King’s  Lynn.  The  mushrooms  were  fried  in 
lard,  and  eaten  at  eight  p.m.  on  Friday  evening.  He  gave  part  of  one  to  his 
little  daughter,  aged  three  and  a-half,  and  ate  about  3 oz.  or  4 oz.  himself.  He 
rose  at  five  o’clock  next  morning,  and  experienced  a sense  of  constriction  at 
the  chest,  but  was  able  to  go  to  his  work  as  usual.  While  there  he  was 
seized  with  vomiting,  purging,  and  profuse  sweating.  He  returned  home 
before  midday,  and,  becoming  worse,  was  admitted  under  my  care  into  the 
Nottingham  General  Hospital  on  the  evening  of  Saturday.  He  was  treated 
chiefly  by  stimulants,  and  I saw  him  the  following  morning.  The  vomiting 
and  purging  had  continued.  He  had  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen.  The 
sweating  had  ceased,  and  the  pupils  were  normal.  He  had  suppression  of 
urine  ; the  heart’s  action  was  regular  but  feeble,  and  the  pulse  could  scarcely 
be  felt  at  tho  wrist.  He  was  so  drowsy  that  it  was  not  thought  wise  to  give 
him  opium  in  any  form.  In  experiments  on  the  lower  animals  atropine  has 
been  shown  to  be  to  so  large  an  extent  antagonistic  to  muscarin,  which  is  the 
most  important  active  principle  in  the  majority  of  poisonous  fuDgi,  that  in 
this  case  subcutaneous  injections  of  small  doses  (gr.  ) of  atropine 
were  employed.  Skiff,  however,  has  been  led  to  believe  that  poisonous 
mushrooms  contain  two  active  ingredients,  one  having  an  opposite  and  the 
other  a similar  action  to  that  of  atropine.  The  result  in  this  case  strengthens 
that  view.  The  benefit,  though  evident,  was  slight,  and  the  man  died  on  Mon- 
day afternoon,  sixty-hours  after  eating  the  “mushrooms.” 

At  the  necropsy  there  were  signs  of  gastro-intestinal  irritation,  but  they 
were  not  marked,  and  my  opinion  that  death  was  due  to  the  action  of  muscarin 
on  the  heart  and  vascular  system,  was  strengthened. 

The  child  I did  not  see  during  life.  Itjwas  stated  at  the  inquest  that  she 
suffered  from  vomiting  and  signs  of  depression.  She  had  only  slight  diarrhoea 
and  no  sweating  or  suppression  of  urine.  She  died  twenty-nine  hours  after 
eating  a portion  of  one  mushroom.  The  result  of  the  post  mortem  examination, 
which  I had  an  opportunity  of  making,  was  almost  negative.  There  were  slight 
Bigns  of  irritation  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  upper  part  of 
the  small  intestine.  The  child  had  always  been  delicate  and  was  suffering 
from  rickets.  The  man  had  previously  been  strong  and  in  good  health. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  action  of  water  is  necessary  to  produoe 
muscarin,  which  does  not  exist  ready  formed  in  poisonous  fungi.  The  fact  of 
the  man  having  partaken  of  a full  meal  only  half  an-hour  previously,  together 
with  the  absence  of  water  in  cooking  the  “mushrooms,”  may  account  for  the 
very  late  onset  of  the  symptoms  of  poisoning,  the  muscarin  only  being  formed 
gradually  as  the  watery  fluids  of  the  stomach  slowly  penetrated  the  “ mush- 
rooms ” which  were  somewhat  protected  from  the  action  of  water  by  the  fat 
in  which  they  were  fried. 

The  antagonism  of  atropine  to  muscarin  in  man  does  not  appear  to  be 
sufficiently  accurately  determined  to  enable  one  to  be  given  as  an  antidote  in 
poisoning  by  the  other,  with  much  success.  Atropine  dilates  the  pupil, 
whether  applied  locally  or  administered  internally.  Muscarin  given 
hypodermically  contracts  the  pupil,  but,  applied  locally,  widely  dilates  it ; in 
this  respect  corresponding  in  its  action  with  gelseminum,  which,  administered 
by  the  stomach,  contracts  the  pupil,  but,  applied  locally,  widely  delates  it. 

Topically  applied,  the  merest  trace  of  muscarin  at  once  arrests  tho  frog’s 
heart,  and  slows  '.he  heart  of  mammals,  reducing  the  beats  from  120  to  60,  40, 


or  ovon  fl  boats  per  minute.  Glvon  to  human  beings  in  modioinal  doses, 
muscarin  appours  to  affect  tho  frequency  of  the  pulse  very  little.  In  large 
dosos,  muscarin  produoos  profuse  sweating;  given  in  small  doses,  it  Is  equally 
successful  with  atropine  and  pilocarpine  in  checking  the  night  sweats  of 
phthisis. — Sanitary  Record. 


TOBACCO  HARVESTING  IN  KENT. 

Tjik  summer  has  not  had  the  effect  of  hastening  the  ripening  of  the  tobacco 
plants  at  Sharsted  Court,  the  estate  of  Mr.  C.  Faunco  de  Laune,  near  Sitting- 
bourne.  On  the  half-acre  of  land  devoted  to  their  culture  about  twelve  sorts 
of  tobaooo  are  grown,  and  the  important  fact  has  been  established  that  one 
sort — the  Kentuoky — is  to  all  appearanoe  well  suited  to  the  climate  and  soil 
of  East  Kent.  It  is  far  riper  than  the  other  sorts,  and  yellow  in  colour  but 
does  not  yield  so  heavy  a crop  as  other  kinds.  Two  of  these  plants  have  been 
allowed  to  run  to  seed.  They  had  reaohed  a height  of  between  C ft.  and  1 ft. 
and  the  pink  and  white  blossom  at  the  top  is  exceedingly  pretty.  The 
Kentucky  tobaooo  only  forms  a small  portion  of  the  crop.  Tho  bulk  of  tho 
crop  is  still  in  the  ground,  and  a large  proportion  of  the  leaves,  especially 
those  of  tho  macrophylla  variety,  do  not  bear  that  mottled  appearance  indica- 
tive of  ripeness.  The  persistent  greenness  is  attributable,  it  is  oonjectured, 
to  over  manuring.  Frosts  mean  death  and  destruction  to  tobacoo  plants,  and 
the  in-gathering  will  have  to  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible.  The  question 
whether  green  tobaooo  can  be  rendered  smokable  by  any  process  of  drying 
has  yet  to  be  decided.  The  process  of  harvesting  is  interesting.  As  soon  as 
the  ripening  has  sufficiently  advanced,  the  plants  are  either  removed  entire  or 
the  leaves  are  gradually  stripped  off.  The  greatest  care  has  to  be  exercised  in 
order  to  prevent  injury  to  the  leaves.  Plants  removed  entire  are  attached  to 
nails,  protruding  from  a stick  about  6 ft.  in  length,  supported  by  a sort  of 
tripod  at  each  end,  at  a height  of  5 ft.  or  6 ft.  from  the  ground.  As  soon  as 
a plant  has  been  affixed  to  each  nail  the  whole  can  be  removed  to  the  drying 
room.  The  leaves  when  removed  are  threaded  on  a string  extending  from  one 
end  of  a slight  wooden  frame  about  3 ft.  in  height.  The  stem  was  formerly 
used  for  the  making  of  snuff.  The  use  of  that  oompound  is  diminishing  year 
by  year,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  stem  may  be  made  into  nicotine,  for  which 
there  is  a considerable  demand.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  weight  of  an 
average  tobacco  plant  before  drying  is  about  5§  lb. , the  leaves  alone 
scaling  3|  lbs.  Six  thousand  plants  can  be  grown  on  an  acre ; and 

assuming  the  average  weight  of  the  leaves  and  stem  to  be  5|  lb.,  the  total 

“ raw  ” weight  an  acre  would  be  33,000  lb.,  or  14  tons.  The  bulk  of  the  tobacco 
which  has  been  dried  has  been  subjected  to  heat  in  a room  adjoining  an  oast — ■ 
formerly  used  for  storing  apples.  Fireplaces  have  been  constructed,  and  the 
tobacco  suspended  at  a height  of  about  10  ft.  from  the  fire.  In  the  hop  oast 
the  leaves  are  suspended  about  3 ft.  6 in.  above  the  wooden  grating  on  the 
second  floor  ; there  are  two  fires  below,  and  the  temperature  is  kept  at  about 
80  degrees.  On  the  top  of  each  plant  is  a label  recording  the  name  of  the 
variety  and  the  time  at  which  it  was  put  in  the  kiln.  Mr.  de  Laune  is  of 

opinion  that  he  has  been  placed  at  a disadvantage  by  having  to  use  fires 

instead  of  flues,  by  means  of  which  the  plants  could,  when  required,  be  en- 
veloped in  a volume  of  heat.  To  an  ordinary  observer  it  would  undoubtedly 
appear  that  the  drying  has  not  proved  the  experiment  a success,  except  in  the 
case  of  Kentucky  tobacco.  Of  that  sort  many  leaves  have  by  drying  been 
turned  to  a beautifully  soft  yellow,  and  are  apparently  fitted  for  conversion 
into  bird’s-eye  tobacco.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  majority  of  the  leaves 
seem  uncertain  as  to  what  colour  they  shall  take.  It  may  be  that  this  is  due 
to  want  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  driers,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
de  Laune  was  compelled  to  cut  his  tobacco  too  early  for  any  but  Kentucky  in 
order  to  get  at  the  hops.  As  a proof  of  the  necessity  of  experience  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  out  of  the  first  drying  one  lot  of  tobacco  came  out  a lead 
green,  and  another — cut  at  the  same  time  and  dried  in  the  same  room — came 
out  a beautiful  golden  yellow.  The  expense  of  the  drying  has  been  enormously 
increased  by  the  experiments  which  have  been  tried.  Five  times  the  quantity 
now  dried  might  have  been  done  with  the  same  expenditure  of  ooal  and  labour. 
There  seems  reason  to  suppose  that  the  coarse  tobacco  converted  into  shag 
oannot  be  grown  so  well  in  England  as  the  Kentucky  bir  dseye  tobacoo. 


An  Unpublished  Poem  op  Burns’. — The  Seaforth  Sun,  a Canadian  paper, 
says  : Dr.  Campbell,  of  this  town,  has  received  the  following  from  a native  of 
Maybole  parish,  Ayrshire,  and  an  admirer  of  Robert  Burns Walton,  June 
10th,  1886.  To  the  author  of  “ The  Land  of  Burns.”  Dear  Sir, — As  I see  by 
your  book  that  you  are  a great  admirer  of  my  favourite  poet  and  countryman — 
immortal  Burns — I take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  one  of  his  unpublished 
poems.  I can  produoe  clear  proofs  of  its  genuineness  at  any  time,  as  I have 
them  in  my  possession,  and  will  be  happy  to  do  so  if  oalled  upon  for  the  same. — 
Thos.  M'Fadzean. 

TO  THE  POTATO. 

Guid  e’en,  my  auld  acquaintance  cronie. 

I’m  glad  to  see  thee  bloom  sae  bonnie; 

Of  fruits  and  flowers  there  is  nae  monie 
Can  match  wi’  thee  ; 

I question  much  if  there  ba|onie, 

At  least  to  me. 

It’s  now  twa  months  since  ye’ve  been  wi’  us, 

As  soon’s  ye  can  come  in  and  see  us  ; 

Ye’ll  banish  poverty  quite  frae  us 
Tho  time  ye  stay  ; 

And  troth  I hope  ye  winna  lea’  us 
Till  Whitsunday. 

I’ll  mak’  my  braw  young  bouncing  wencher 

Place  thee  upon  a bowl  or  trencher, 

Wi’  floods  o’  milk  as  deep  as  Stinohar  ; 

In  case  I had  it ; 

I’ll  show  thee  fairly  I’m  nae  flincher, 

When  once  I said  it. 

Y’er  now  the  poor  folks’  bread  and  scone, 

And  hungry  meals  ye  gar  etan’  yon  ; 

Frae  me  to  him  that  fills  the  throne 
O’  happy  Britain  ; 

Baith  young  and  auld  man,  wife  and  wean, 

You  haul  them  eating. 
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Names  of  Fruits. — W.  Law. — 1,  Waltham  Abbay ; 2,  Emperor  Alexander; 
3,  Nonsuch  ; 4,  Red  Astrachan ; 5,  Mere  de  Menage  ; all  smallish  samples. 
C.  A.  R. — The  pear  is  Napoleon.  Defer  gathering  until  the  middle  of  October. 
It  i6  a good  eating  pear  in  November. 

Incrustation  of  Boilers. — I am  very  anxious  to  obtain  information  as  to  the 
best  way  of  removing  incrustations  from  boilers,  and  shall  be  greatly  obliged 
to  any  reader  of  the  Gardener’s  Magazine  who  will  assist  me  in  the  matter. 
I have  a small  coil  boiler,  which  is  so  much  incrusted,  as  to  be  of  very  little 
service,  and  as  the  cold  weather  is  ooming  on  my  obligation  will  be  much 
inoreased  by  those  able  to  give  the  desired  information  doing  so  quickly. 

W.  G.  N. 

Colchicums. — M.  A. — The  proper  time  to  plant  the  colchicums  is  in  the 
course  of  the  summer,  and  as  soon  after  the  foliage  has  died  down  as  possible. 
To  ensure  their  flowering  satisfactorily  the  bulbs  ought  to  be  planted  by  the  end 
of  July.  They  will  sacceed  in  any  ordinary  garden  soil.  The  finest  of  the  speoies 
and  varieties  are  Autumnale,  Autumnale  fl.  pi.,  Autumnale  purpureum  pi., 
Autumnale  purpureum,  Bertoloni,  Byzantinum,  Byzantinum  fl.  pi.,  Croci- 
florum,  Luteum,  Persicum  speciosum,  Speciosum.  and  Variegatum. 

Names  of  Flants. — S.  G.  R. — The  pretty  weed  from  Sutherland  is  the  Lady’s 
Mantle,  Alchemilla  vulgaris.  J.  Godfrey. — 1,  Catalpa  syringoefolia  ; 2,  Tulip 
tree,  Liriodendron  tulipiferum  ; 3,  Chinese  juniper,  Juniperus  Chinensis ; 4, 
Escallonia  macrantha.  W.  Burton. — 1,  Harpalium  rigidum ; 2,  Bellium 

minutum,  related  to,  but  distinct  from  the  daisy  ; 3,  Lagurus  ovatus,  the 
Hare’s  tail  grass  ; 4,  Clematis  flammnla.  H.  R. — The  leaf  sent  represents 
the  cut-leaved  bramble  ; it  will  thrive  under  trees  if  in  a deep,  moist  soil,  and 
not  much  overshaded.  Guillaume. — The  shrub  is  the  common  elder,  Sambucus 
niger,  and  the  other  plant  is  Marchantia  polymorpha. 

Rose  Galls. — The  correspondent  who  sends  two  sorts  of  galls  in  a small 
paper  box  need  not  fear  any  serious  injury  to  his  roses  by  the  occurrence  of 
these  things.  They  are  certainly  not  beneficial,  and  we  do  not  profess  to  love 
them,  but  observation  has  convinced  us  that  they  do  very  little  harm,  and 
this  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  the  continuous  appearance  of  galls  on  oaks, 
willows,  and  other  trees,  without  any  visible  deterioration  of  the  trees 
affected.  The  large  woolly  or  mossy  galls  are  the  homes  of  the  grubs  of 
Cynips  rosce,  or  Cynips  Bedegaris,  commonly  known  as  the  Bedeguar.  The 
round  galls  are  probably  representative  of  Cynips  quercus  foli,  although  certainly 
not  the  same  species. 

Liliums. — J.  W.  S. — As  lilies  begin  to  make  new  roots  very  soon  after  the 
stems  have  died  down,  the  bulbs  should  be  replanted  early  in  the  autumn  as 
the  best  means  of  avoiding  the  check  which  is  invariably  received  when  they 
are  disturbed  after  having  commenced  to  make  new  roots.  It  is  always 
advisable  to  obtain  the  bulbB  from  the  trade  growers  not  later  than  the  end 
of  October,  and  to  plant  them  as  qnickly  as  possible  after  they  are  received. 
The  majority  of  the  lilies  thrive  in  a rather  light  loam  which  has  been  stirred 
to  a depth  of  twelve  or  fifteen  inches,  and  liberally  enriched  with  old  hotbed  or 
farmyard  manure.  Heavy  soils  in  which  lilies  are  to  be  planted  should 
receive  a liberal  dressing  of  leafmould,  river  sand,  road  drift  or  other  grit,  and 
charred  refuse,  in  addition  to  the  manure.  The  following  comprise  the  finest 
of  those  of  free  growth,  and  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  general  body 
of  cultivators.  For  borders,  Auratum,  Bulbiferum,  Canadense,  Candidum, 
Croceum  major,  Chalcedonicum,  Davuricum,  Humboldti,  Japonicum,  Mona- 
delphum  Szovitzianum,  Pardalinum,  Pomponium  vernm,  Speciosum  rubrum, 
Speciosum  album,  Tenuifolium,  Thunbergianum  in  variety,  Tigrinum  Fortunei 
fl.  pi.,  Tigrinum  splendens.  For  pot  culture  : Auratum,  Cordifolium,  Longi- 
florum,  Longiflorum  eximium,  LoDgiflorum  Harrisi,  Speciosum  album, 
Speciosum  Melpomene,  Speciosum  rubrum. 


ENGLISH  GRAPES  AND  ENGLISH  WINES. 

The  Standard  of  September  14  having  discoursed  on  grapes,  our  excellent 
friend  Mr.  Harrison  Weir  contributed  what  may  be  called  a supplementary 
letter  on  the  subject,  the  pith  of  which  we  subjoin.  The  letter  that  follows  it 
is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  T.  F.  Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth  : — 

With  a good  glass-house,  properly  heated,  a well-made  vine  border  with 
prolific  vines,  such  as  the  Black  Hamburgh,  a man  is  not  a good  gardener  that 
does  Dot  produce  grapes  of  a fine  quality  in  fair  quantity  every  year.  It  is 
only  when  he  has  to  contend  with  the  vicissitudes  of  climate  and  other  out- 
door influences  that  there  iB  or  should  be  such  variations  of  produce  ; but  with 
heat,  ventilation,  soil,  and  moisture  thoroughly  under  his  control,  he  should 
always  have  a crop  of  well-finished  grapes  every  season  under  glass. 

Ab  to  wine-making  grapes,  there  are  two  varieties,  that  nearly  if  not 
always  ripen  well  against  walls  in  this  country.  These  are  the  Black  Cluster 
or  Black  Burgundy,  Early  Black,  &c.,  also  Miller’s  Burgundy.  Most  excellent 
wine  may  be  and  often  is  made  from  these,  as  they  generally  ripen  fully,  and 
so  contain  the  necessary  amount  of  saccharine  necessary  for  proper  fermen- 
tation. 

I have  tasted  what  was  termed  English  champagne,  made  from  the  “ Black 
Cluster,”  and  it  certainly  waB  most  agreeable  to  the  palate.  Also  for  table 
purposes  these  varieties,  if  the  berries  on  the  bunches  are  properly  thinned, 
they  grow  to  a fair  size,  and  are  delicious.  For  white  grapes  the  Dutch  Sweet 
Water  holds  high  place  with  some,  but  Stillwards  is  much  better,  and  the 
Royal  Muscadine  best  of  all,  being  far  richer  than  the  two  first. 

But  what  I wish  to  call  attention  more  particularly  to  is  the  very  fine 
grapes,  comparatively  speaking,  that  may  be  grown  in  ground  vineries,  whioh 
consist  merely  of  a ridge  of  glass  put  on  movable  bricks,  allowing  space  for 
the  air  to  pass  through  ; the  floor  is  either  tiles  or  Blutes,  aud  the  vines  are 
trained  along  a horizontal  polo.  Those  require  but  little  attention  beyond 
thinning  and  stopping  the  shoots.  In  these  ground  vinerios  I have  grown 
twelve  to  fourteen  varieties  of  grapes  with  much  suooess  ; so  much  so, 
that  I have  sold  tho  produce  iu  the  market  at  eighteenponoe  a pound, 
besides  having  the  honour  of  receiving  a silver  medal  “ for  excellence”  from 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

By  the  foregoing  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  wo  oan  mako  good  sound 
wholesome  wine  from  grapes  of  our  own  growing,  also  nice  palatable  table  fruit 
from  chose  on  our  own  open  walls  and  in  ground  vineries.  Wo  can  grow 
most  delicious  Champion  Muscats,  Harnburghs,  and  many  other  sorts  without 
boat,  and  in  our  hothouses,  with  good  management,  we  can  alwayB  onsuro  a 
crop  quite  equal  in  quality,  if  not  vastly  superior,  to  any  of  our  foreiga  im- 


portations. And  yet  we  import  grapes  largely.  Why  ? There  is  no  need — 
none  ! — while  we  can  grow  so  good  ourselves  at  a minimum  cost  in  our  cold 
ground  vineries.  I have  sold  my  hot-house  grapes  at  six  shillings  a pound  in 
Covent  Garden  Marketjat  the  very  time  foreign  grapes  were  only ,making  one 
shilling  and  sixpence. 

Tunbridge  JFells,  September  16.  Harrison  Weir. 

Had  Mr.  Harrison  Weir  been  a resident  of  a wine-growing  monastery  in 
England,  he  would  hardly  have  written  to  The  Standard  of  the  day  in  praise 
of  the  vintage.  English  wine  must  have  been  a penitential  drink,  and  I 
imagine  that  if  Mr.  Harrison  Weir  were  condemned  to  consume  it  as  a punish- 
ment, he  would  be  a very  penitent  monk  indeed. 

That  grapes  may  be  grown  in  ground  vineries  with  success  is  very  certain. 
The  design  of  the  simple  structures  was  given  to  Mr.  Rivers,  of  Sawbridge- 
wortb,  more  than  thirty  years  since,  the  designer  being  sanguine  enough  to 
think  that  a profit  of  from  £200  to  £500  per  acre  could  be  realised.  The 
cost  of  ooveriDg  a large  Bpace  was,  however,  found  little  less  than  that  of  glass 
houses. 

The  plan  was  carried  out,  and  for  some  years  very  fine  crops  of  grapes 
were  gathered,  one  cane  growing  to  the  length  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
feet,  and  giving  buncheB  at  every  spur,  the  vine  resting  on  the  ground  and 
sending  up  the  shoots,  which  by  the  autumn  supported  the  weight  of  the 
bunches.  The  inventor  of  these  pleasant  little  vineries  was  a gentleman  of 
Sussex,  who  gave  the  invention  to  the  world  without  any  hope  of  personal 
reward.  My  father,  I know,  was  delighted  with  it. 

Wine  from  English  grapes  may  be  good  about  once  in  ten  years  ; but  unless 
the  autumns  are  hot,  like  that  of  the  “Comet  ” year  (1858),  it  must  be  largely 
fortified,  and  even  then  I am  sure  that  Mr.  Harrison  Weir  would  neither  drink 
it  himseif  nor  give  it  to  his  guests. — I am,  &c., 

September  17.  T.  F.  R. 


©tutuarjL 

— ♦ — 

Recently,  at  Longton,  Mrs.  Blair,  widow  of  Mr.  Blair  of  Stamford  Hill,  the  raiser 
of  Blairi  No.  2 rose,  in  her  94th  year.  Mrs.  Blair  was  a pensioner  of  the 
Gardener’s  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  twenty-one  years. 

On  the  23rd  of  September,  at  Cranbrook,  Kent,  Thomas  Webster,  R.A.,  aged  87 
years.  It  must  have  been  the  conviction  of  many  that  this  painter  of  character, 
and  more  especially  of  schoolboy  character,  had  passed  away  long  since,  so  many 
years  have  elapsed  since  his  charming  pictures  filled  us  with  surprise  and 
delight.  His  great  age  in  part  explains  the  far  reaching  memories  his  name 
awakens.  His  works  make  a long  catalogue  ; they  are  thoroughly  English,  and 
often  sparkle  with  charming  humour.  One  of  his  best,  the  “Village  Choir,”  was 
reproduced  in  an  excellent  engraving  that  adorned  our  Christmas  number  in  the 
year  1881. 

On  the  28th  September,  at  his  residence,  Enfield  House,  Belsize  Park  Gardens, 
Cornelius  Walford,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  aged  58. 
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COVENT  GARDEN. 

Fruit. 

Apples per  J sieve  2s.  Od.  to  3s.  6d. 

Damsons  ..  „ ..per  J-sieve  2s.  Od.  ,,  3s.  Od. 

Figs per  doz.  Os.  9d.  ,,  Is.  Od. 

Filberts per  lb.  Os.  6d.  „ Os.  8d. 

Grapes  per  lb.  Os.  9d.  „ 3s.  Od. 

Lemons  ..........  per  case  15s.  Od.  „25s.  Od. 

Melons each  Is.  Od.  „ 2s.  01. 

Peaches per  doz.  2s.  Od.  „ 6s.  Od. 

Pears  ..per  J-sieve  Is.  6cL  ,,  3s.  fid. 

Pears,  Dessert per  doz.  Is.  Od.  „ 2s.  Od. 

Pine-apples,  English,  per 

lb Is.  6d.  „ Ss.  Od. 

Plums _ per  J sieve  2s.  Od.  „ 3s.  Od. 


Vegetables. 

Artichokes,  Globe,  per  dz.  3s.  Od. 
Aubergines  . . _ . . per  doz.  2s.  Od. 
Beans,  French  . . ..  per  lb.  0s.  2d. 

Beet per  doz.  Is.  Od. 

Beans,  Runners,  per  sieve  4s.  Od. 

Cabbages  ..per  doz.  Is.  6d. 

Carrots  per  bun.  0s.  4d. 

Cauliflowers  per  doz.  2s.  Od. 

Celery... per  bun.  Is.  6d. 

Cucumbers  each  0s.  6d. 

Endive per  doz.  Is.  Od. 

Herbs  per  bunch  0s.  3d. 

Horse-radish per  bun.  8s.  Od. 

Lettuces,  Cabbage,  per  doz.  0s.  8d. 

Lettuce,  Cos per  doz.  Is.  Od. 

Mushrooms per  basket  Is.  Od. 

Onions  per  bunch  0s.  4d. 

Onions  per  bushel  3s.  fid. 

Parsley per  bun.  0s.  3d. 


,,  4s.  Od. 
,,  2s.  fid. 
„ 0s.  4d. 
„ 2s.  Od. 
,,  4s.  fid. 
„ 2s.  Od. 
,,  0s.  fid. 
„ 3s.  Od. 
„ 2s.  Od. 
„ Is.  Cd. 
„ 2s.  Od 
„ 0s.  4d. 
,,  4s.  Od. 
„ Is.  Od. 
„ Is.  6d. 
„ Is.  fid. 
„ 0s.  6d. 
,,  4s.  Od. 
,,  0s.  4d. 


Vegetables. 

Radishes  ..per  doz.  bunch  0s.  8d.  to  Is.  01, 

Shallots  per  lb.  0s.  3d.  „ 0s.  fid. 

Small  Salading  ..per  pun.  0s.  3d.  „ 0s.  4d. 

Spinach  per  bushel  3s.  fid.  „ 4s.  fid. 

Tomatoes  per  lb.  0s.  4d.  „ Os.  8d. 

Turnips per  bunch  0s.  4d.  „ Os.  fid . 

Vegetable  Marrows,  per  doz.  Is.  6d.  ,,  2s.  Od. 


Cut  Flowers. 

Asters..  ..per  doz.  0s  2d. 

Bouvardlas per  bunch  0s.  fid. 

Carnations,  per  doz.  blms.  Is  01. 
Eucharis,  per  doz.  blooms  2s.  Od. 
Gardenias,  per  doz.  blooms  2s.  Od. 
Heliotropes,  per  doz.  sprays  0s.  4d. 
Lapageria,  per  doz.  blooms  Is.  Od. 
Lilies  ..  ..per  doz.  blooms  2s.  Od. 
Marguerites,  per  doz.  bun.  3s.  Od. 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  bun.  Is.  Od. 
Pelargoniums,  Zonal,  per 

doz.  trusses  0s.  fid. 

Roses .per  doz.  blms.  Is.  Od. 

Roses,- Tea -.per  doz.  blms.  Is.  Od. 
Stephanotis,  per  doz.  spays  Is.  fid. 
Tropaeolum  ..per  doz.  bun.  0s.  8d. 
Tuberoses  ..per doz.  blms.  0s.  fid. 


„ 0s.  3d. 
„ Is.  Od. 
„ Is.  fid. 
„ 3s.  Od. 
„ 3?.  01. 
„ 0s.  fid. 
,.  Is.  fid. 
„ 2s.  fid. 
,,  4s.  Od. 
„ 3s.  Od. 

„ 0s.  8d. 
,,  2s.  Od. 
„ Is.  6d. 
„ 3s.  Od. 
„ Is.  Od. 
„ 0s.  8d. 


BOROUGH  AND  SPITALFIELDS. 
Potatoes. 

Magnum  Bonura  per  ton  65?.  to  75s. 

Beauty  of  Hebron- ..  ..per  ton  65s.  „ 75s. 
Essex  Regents  .........  per  ton  60s.,,  70s. 

Kent  Regents -per  ton  65s.  ,,  76s. 

Early  Rose  per  ton  50s.  „ 70s. 


Apple  Stealers  Sent  to  Gaol. — At  Berkhampstead,  recently,  three 
men,  named  Smith,  Edwards,  and  Martin,  were  charged  before  Captain  Curtis 
with  stealing  apples,  the  property  of  Mr.  Halsey,  M.P.,  at  Gaddesder  Row, 
and  damaging  an  apple-tree.  It  appeared  that  the  defendants,  with  a number 
of  others,  all  from  London,  visited  Hemel  Hempstead,  and  one  man  climbed 
tho  tree,  and  shook  down  some  apples  to  his  companions.  A son  of  Mr. 
Halsey’s  bailiff  was  watching,  and  later  in  the  day  the  defendants,  whom  ho 
recognised,  were  arrested  and  escorted  to  the  police-station  by  four  constables. 
The  evidence  having  been  taken,  Captain  Curtis  stated  that  he  considered  the 
case  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  warrant  tho  committal  of  tho  men  for  a month  ; 
but  as  tho  law  does  not  allow  a sentence  at  an  “ occasional  court  ” for  a longer 
period  than  fourteen  days,  he  sentenced  tho  prisoners  to  that  torm,  with  hard 
labour,  without  the  option  of  a fine.  The  defendants,  who  appeared  greatly 
surprised  at  tho  sentence,  were  then  removod.  The  value  of  the  apples  was 
said  to  be  Is.,  and  the  damage  to  the  tree  2s. 


TEA  IN  OUR  COLONIES. — The  common  Idea  that  the  people  of  England  oonsnrao  (por 
bead)  more  tea  than  any  other  country  in  tho  world  in  orronoouH.  Tho  Australians  drink  on 
nu  uvorago  7t  pounds  cnoli  porson,  and  Now  Zealand  pounds  yearly  ; whilst  tho  consump- 
tion in  Great  Britain  is  under  five  pounds  per  head.  Tlio  system  of  diroot  supply  from  too- 
growing  districts  to  tho  Colonios  ensures  a pure  nrtiolo  at  moderate  oust  . proeisoly  as 
Hornimnn's  system  In  England  guarantees  at  a fixed  prloo  tho  best  tou  tho  world  produces. 
Those  who  appreciate  full  rioli  flavour,  amazing  strength,  nod  perfect  freedom  from  all 
adulteration,  use  llornimnn’u  Pure  Tea.  Bold  by  ngonts,  chemists,  confectioners,  Ac.,  adver- 
tised in  all  puperH  and  at  railway  stationr, — | Anvr.J 
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Royal  horticultural  society. 

SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  9.W. 

NOTICE  1-COMMITTEE  MEETINGS,  Fruit  and  Floral,  at  Eleven  a.m.,  in  the  Con- 
servatory, on  TUESDAY  next,  October  12,  nud  WEDNESDAY,  October  I'J. 

SHOW  OF  HARDY  FRUITS. 

N.R. — Open  to  Fellows  at  Twolve  o’olock  on  Tuosday,  and  tho  Public  at  Ono  o’clock  ; on 
Wednesday  at  Ten  o'clock  a.m. 

Hull  and  east  riding  chrysanthemum  society 

THE  ANNUAI,  GRAND  EXHIBITION  will  bo  hold  in  tho  Artillery  Barracks, 
llei.L,  on  THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY,  November  18  and  19,  1880,  when  Prizes  to  tho 
valuo  of  £175  will  be  ollorod  for  Chrysanthemums  alone. 

1 — 18  Blooms,  24  to  bo  iuourvod  in  not  loss  than  18  varieties,  21  to  be 

Japanosoinnotless  than  18varioties £10  £3  £5  £2. 

2—21  Blooms,  12  to  bo  inourved  in  not  less  than  9 varioties,  12  to  bo 

Japanese  in  not  less  than  9 varieties £5  £3  £1  10. 

The  Silver  Challenge  Vaso,  valuo  15  Guineas,  will  be  offered  with  the  1st  Prize  in  Class  1. 
Entries  olose  November  11.  Schednlos  may  be  obtained  from  the  Hon.  Seos.,  R. 
Falconer  Jameson  and  Wu.  Hawkeswoiith,  Queen’s  Dock,  Hull. 


RICHMOND  (Surrey)  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW.— The  SIXTH 
AUTUMN  EXHIBITION  of  FLOWERS,  FRUIT,  and  VEGETABLES,  will  be  held 
at  the  CASTLE  HOTEL,  on  THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY,  November  11  and  12.  Prizes 
amount  to  nearly  *100.  For  Sohedules,  apply  to  [Mr.  J.  H.  Ford,  Hon.  See.,  22,  George 
S reet,  Richmond. 


WATFORD  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY.— President,  The  Right 
Hon.  the  EARL  of  CLARENDON.— The  FIRST  ANNUAL  SHOW  of  CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS  and  other  AUTUMNAL  FLOWERS  and  FRUIT  will  be  held  in  the 
Aoricultdral  Hall,  Watford,  on  TUESDAY  and  WEDNESDAY,  November  16  and  17, 
1886.  Schedules  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Hon.  Sec.  and  Treasurer,  Chas.  R. 
Humbert,  Watford.  Entries  olose  on  November  11. 


©xfitlutions  anti  Ipetmp  for  ttje  ISnaumg  Meek. 

Tuesday,  October  12,  and  Wednesday,  October  13. — Royal  Horticultural 
Society. — Exhibition  of  Hardy  Fruits  ; Floral  and  Fruit  Committees,  11  a.m., 
on  first  day. 

Wednesday,  October  13. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society,— Floral  Committee, 
1.30  p.m 


Slttctfon  Sales  for  ttje  lEnsumg  flUeefc. 

Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Saturday,  October  11,  12,  13,  and  16. — Mr. 

J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden ; Dutch  Bulbs. 

Monday,  October  11. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  Cranston’s  Nurseries, 
Hereford  ; Continuation  of  Sale  of  Stock,  until  October  14. 

Monday,  October  11. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  Castle  Nursery,  Lower 
Norwood  ; Sale  of  Orchids,  &c. 

Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  October  11,  14,  and  16. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and 
Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67  and  68,  Cheapside  ; Dutch  Bulbs. 
Tuesday,  October  12. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  and  68,  Cheapside;  Imported  and  Established  Orchids. 

Wednesday,  October  13. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale 
Rooms,  67  and  68,  Cheapside  ; Plants,  Bulbs,  &c. 

Wednesday,  October  13. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  the  Elvaston  Nurseries, 
Borrowash  ; Nursery  Stock.  (Two  days). 

Thursday,  Octoeer  14. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden  ; 
Orchids. 

Friday,  October  15. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  and  68,  Cheapside  ; Orchids. 

Friday,  October  15. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  the  Wood  Lane  Nursery, 
Isleworth  ; Nursery  Stock. 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOE  ADVEETISEMENTS.  — Five  lines  and 
under,  body  type,  2s.  6d. ; each  additional  line,  6d. ; half  a column,  £1 15s. ; a 
column,  £3  ; one  page,  £9. 

Advertisements  for  the  Current  Number  must  be  sent  not  later  than  Wednesday,  and 
for  Monthly  Parts  not  later  than  the  24th  of  each  Month,  addressed  to  the  Advertisement 
Office  of  the  Gardeners'  Magazine,  148  and  149,  Alderagate  Street,  London,  E.O. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  of  HORTICULTURAL  or  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES  and 
SHOWS  are  inserted  on  the  Leader  Page  at  Is.  per  line. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  OF  SITUATIONS  VACANT,  or  from  persons  seeking  employ- 
ment, Is.  each  four  lines  (28  words),  and  3d.  per  line  after. 
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Planting  HAS  commenced  in  many  places  with  the  aid  of  conditions 
favourable  to  success.  The  season  has  been  so  happily  compounded 
of  rain  and  sunshine  in  fair  proportions,  with  but  few  checks  to 
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growth,  that  in  most  places  the  new  wood  will  be  fully  matured  and 
the  trees  will  lift  well.  It  should  bo  observed,  however,  that  this  is 
a late  season ; there  are  at  present  no  signs  of  approaching  winter, 
and  although  tho  almanac  declares  the  autumn  to  be  already  ten 
days  old,  the  country  is  still  very  green  and  the  pleasant  occupation 
of  pheasant  shooting  has  been  much  interfered  with  by  the  exceeding 
leafiness  of  tho  trees.  Autumnal  colours  will  soon  give  a new  glow 
to  the  landscape,  and  tell  us  that  the  leaves  arc  coming  down,  after 
which  winter  may  quickly  change  the  scene  and  find,  as  usual,  much 
of  the  proper  autumn  work  as  yet  unfinished.  A late  autumn  should 
mean  for  us  a late  winter,  and  there  is  a reasonable  prospect  that 
westerly  winds  will  prevail  until  towards  the  turn  of  the  year  with 
more  or  less  of  warmth  with  rain  rather  than  of  frost  with  snow. 
But,  as  no  one  knows  what  a day  or  an  hour  may  bring  forth,  the 
prudent  ones  will  follow  the  good  custom  of  completing  the  work  of 
the  season  with  all  reasonable  speed,  delays  being  especially 
dangerous  at  this  time  of  year. 

There  exists  a well  founded  opinion  that  deciduous  trees  should 
not  be  lifted  until  they  begin  to  part  with  their  leaves  spontaneously. 
A little  haste,  however,  may  be  advised  where  large  operations  are 
in  progress,  and  as  regards  coniferous  trees  and  evergreens  gene- 
rally, there  can  be  no  reason  whatever  for  delaying  the  necessary 
operations.  The  question  when  the  roots  will  begin  to  take 
possession  of  their  new  quarters  is  not  the  only  one  that  may  arise 
in  connection  with  the  consideration  of  the  best  season  for  planting. 
A holly  planted  now  may  be  lifted  in  April  next,  and  may  be  found 
to  all  appearances  in  precisely  the  same  condition  at  the  roots  as 
when  planted.  That,  however,  does  not  suffice  to  prove  that  spring 
planting  is  preferable  to  autumn  planting,  for  many  charges  take 
place  in  trees  both  below  and  above  ground  that  are  not  obvious  to 
the  casual  eye.  Experience  teaches  that,  generally  speaking,  autumn 
planting  is  the  safer  course,  and  is  followed  by  more  substantial 
successes  and  a smaller  proportion  of  losses  than  planting  in  the 
spring ; and  one  reason  amongst  many  is  that  in  the  course  of  the 
winter  the  ground  becomes  consolidated  and  the  wounds  sufficiently 
healed,  so  that  in  the  event  of  a dry  bright  month  of  May  or  a 
roasting  time  in  the  month  of  June  the  newly-planted  trees  are  less 
distressed,  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  they  have  had  to 
settle  themselves  in  their  new  situations.  Many  nurserymen  will 
wait  until  the  leaves  come  down  before  lifting  roses,  fruit  trees,  and 
other  deciduous  subjects,  and  the  practice  may  be  commended  for 
its  safety  ; but  where  trees  have  to  be  moved  to  new  places  on  the 
same  property  the  case  is  different,  and  there  is  less  need  for  waiting 
for  what  is  regarded  as  the  “ proper  time.”  But  when  the  pleasant 
autumn  days  are  past  and  wintry  weather  interrupts  the  work  it  is 
best  to  discontinue  planting,  for  while  the  trees  are  apt  to  suffer  by 
exposure  of  their  roots  to  frost  the  work  cannot  be  so  well  done, 
and  thus  two  circumstance  unfavourable  to  success  have  to  be 
reckoned  with. 

This  is  a golden  time  for  planters,  for  trees  are  cheap ; and 
beautiful  specimens  of  the  more  valuable  of  ornamental  subjects  may 
be  found  in  plenty  and  secured  at  very  moderate  prices.  It  is  a 
question  if  at  any  time  for  fully  thirty  years  past,  a buyer  of  first- 
class  subjects  could  do  so  well  as  now  in  obtaining  a grand  assort- 
ment for  what  is  called  “ immediate  effect.”  The  prices  of  first-class 
trees  have  been,  in  common  with  many  other  products  of  rural 
industry,  very  considerably  depreciated  within  the  past  few  years. 
In  large  undertakings  the  size  of  the  trees  is  a matter  of  great 
importance,  and  well-made  specimens  have  a value  beyond  mere 
size,  for  they  represent  long-continued  skill  and  care  amid  suitable 
conditions,  as  well  as  long  years  of  growth  with  the  accompanying 
guarantee  of  capability  of  endurance.  But,  although  of  “ great 
importance,’’  the  size  of  trees  is  not  of  the  first  importance.  The 
matter  of  the  first  importance  is  that  they  should  thrive  from  the 
first  without  a struggle,  or,  as  we  customarily  say,  ‘‘  without  feeling 
the  move.”  If  fine  specimens  are  not  in  a proper  form  for  lifting, 
it  is  best  to  do  without  them.  Small  stuff  is  better  than  large  when 
there  are  no  reasonable  guarantees  of  fitness.  Trees  that  have 
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occupied  tlio  sumo  spot  for  a series  of  years  without  being  lifted 
arc  likely  to  bo  dear  at  any  price ; and  hence  it  is  that  in  all  well- 
managed  nurseries  periodical  lifting  is  practised,  to  promote  the 
formations  of  roots  “ close  home  ” and  prevent  the  descent  of  tap 
roots,  the  sovering  of  which  might  endanger  the  life  of  the  tree 
Wo  have  seen  magnificent  hollies  purchased  from  old  gardens  that 
perished  in  the  course  of  the  season  following  their  removal  to  a 
new  place,  while  properly-prepared  nursery  trees  of  considerable 
dimensions  were  scarcely  distressed  by  removal  to  the  same  place, 
the  only  result  being  a smaller  growth  than  usual  in  the  season 
immediately  following.  This  is  a matter  of  great  importance  that 
our  heads  of  departments  are  not  always  as  mindful  of  as  they  should 
be.  We  havo  in  our  “ mind’s  eye”  at  this  moment  a great  public 
garden  that  has  been  seriously  damaged  by  the  removal  to  “ more 
suitable  situations  ” of  big  trees  that,  for  the  purpose,  were  made 
hideous  because  it  tvas  necessary  to  cut  them  back  severely.  They 
will  have  to  be  cut  back  again  because  of  the  dead  wood  that  now 
encumbers  them,  and  eventually  they  will  go  to  the  rubbish  yard  to 
tell  of  labour  wasted  in  the  disfigurement  of  a promenade.  If  it  is 
good  sometimes  to  plant  trees,  it  must  be  good  sometimes  to  fell 
trees,  and  often  destruction  would  be  bettoT  than  more  removal  j for 
there  comes  a time  when  to  move  a tree  is  to  kill  it,  and  the  business 
of  the  practical  man  is  to  make  a fair  estimate  of  the  probabilities  in 
any  particular  case,  for  which  no  general  rule  can  be  provided.  In 
the  selection  of  fine  specimens,  therefore,  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  know  somewhat  of  their  history  as  regards  their  fitness  for 
removal,  for  very  much  depends  on  their  having  been  periodically 
lifted  with  a view  to  their  sale  as  safe  subjects  for  final  planting. 

Planting  trees  with  a crowbar  is  almost  as  bad  as  opening  a bank 
with  the  same  instrument.  It  is  much  practised  in  hill  planting, 
the  principal  subjects  of  the  operation  being  larch  and  fir  in  a small 
state,  and  cheap  enough  to  allow  a large  margin  for  losses.  Some- 
thing very  like  this  dibbing  process  is  practised  in  gardens  too  ofteD, 
with  results  illustrative  of  the  “ penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  ” 
policy  that  many  persons  keep  at  hand  as  a check  on  their  own 
ambition.  A young  tree  is  like  a baby  in  this  respect,  that  it  needs 
coaxing  and  comforting  to  obtain  a hold  on  life ; but  the  term  of 
infancy  past  it  can  take  care  of  itself,  for  it  is  not  much  we  can  do 
to  help  trees  that  have  become  established,  although  it  is  in  our 
power  to  do  very  much  to  hinder  them.  In  parks  and  gardens 
planting  must  be  well  done,  for  carelessness  is  costly,  and  every 
necessary  attention  should  be  given  to  ensure  a healthy  and  vigorous 
growth  from  the  first.  Trees  that  only  live  never  display  their 
proper  beauty ; never  produce  their  flowers  and  fruits  in  a satis- 
factory manner  ; never  justify  their  cost,  but  disgrace  the  place  and 
the  planter.  Generally  speaking,  planting  is  a simple  business,  but 
needs  a certain  earnestness  of  action  • the  ground  to  be  deeply 
stirred  and  well  broken  up,  the  holes  to  be  large  enough  to  allow 
the  roots  to  be  spread  without  cramping,  and  the  filling-in  to  be 
done  with  care  that  neither  lumps  nor  hollows  prevent  complete 
contact  of  the  soil  with  the  roots  from  the  stem  to  the  circumference. 
Cases  will  occur  in  which  manure  may  be  largely  used  for  enriching 
the  soil,  for  trees  require  substantial  food  and  often  fail  to  find  it. 
But  there  is  scarcely  any  tree  known  to  cultivation  that  will  thrivo 
with  its  roots  in  contact  with  recent  manure,  and  the  prudent  planter 
will,  in  any  extreme  case  of  having  to  plant  in  a poor  soil,  prepare 
it  at  least  a year  in  advance,  or  will  do  his  best  for  the  trees  without 
adding  manure,  and  make  amends  by  top-dressing.  Every  tree  has 
its  peculiarities,  but  every  place  that  will  suit  trees  of  any  kind  will 
suit  trees  of  many  kinds,  so  nearly  alike  in  their  requirements  are 
certain  of  the  more  useful  groups,  -while  nature  is  generous  in 
appointing  the  conditions. 


Mr.  William  Fry,  foreman  at  the  gardens,  Lowther  Castle,  has 
taken  charge  of  the  gardens  of  C.  L.  Salkeld,  Esq.,  Holme  Hill, 
Dalston,  Cumberland. 

Mr.  Walter  Vincent,  formerly  at  Cecil  Lodge,  Abbotts  Langley, 
has  been  appointed  head  gardener  to  Thomas  Bevan,  Esq.,  Stone  Park, 
Dartford. 

A Permanent  Fruit  Show,  at  Willesden,  is  contemplated  as  a 
means  of  introducing  to  the  London  market  Colonial  fruits  and  other 
vegetable  produce.  The  promoters  propose  to  construct  a Horticultural 
Palace  and  Colonial  Exhibition. 

Messrs.  Follows  and  Bate,  manufacturers  of  lawn  mowers, 
garden  engines,  &c.,  &c.,  have  removed  from  the  premises  they  have  long 
occupied  to  their  new  works,  where  all  kinds  of  agricultural  and  horti- 
ctiitural  implements  will  ho  produced  in  the  most  economical  manner. 
The  new  address  is,  Gorton,  Manchester. 

The  Weather  lias  furnished  a special  theme  for  conversation 
lately,  but  many  times  when  London  lias  been  bathed  in  sunshine, 
northern  towns  have  boon  bathed  in  fain  or  fog.  Tho  great  heat 
experienced  in  tho  south  has  certainly  not  been  general,  and  now  that 
the  south  is  becoming  damp  and  drill,  tlio  far  north  is  brightening  with 
tho  proper  pleastfntness  of  autumn.  The  outlook  now  is  of  a mix'd 
character,  hut  there  is  no  present  prospect  of  frost. 


Horticultural  Club  will  resume  activities  on  Tuesday  next,  Oct. 
12,  with  a meeting  at  I , Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden.  Dinner  at 
6,  after  which  Mr,  J.  G.  Baker,  of  the  Herbarium,  Kew,  will  lead  a 
discussion  on  the  Botany  of  the  British  possessions. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society. — A general  meeting  will  ho 
held  on  Monday  next,  Oct.  11,  at  the  Old  Four  Swans,  Bishopsgate 
Street,  for  the  election  of  new  members  and  other  business.  The 
chair  will  be  taken  at  7 p.m.,  by  the  president  of  the  Society,  E. 
Sanderson,  Esq. 

Swallows  have  been  scarce,  and  it  does  appear  that  their 
numbers  are  continually  diminishing.  Mr.  Ralph  Lowe,  of  Sleaford, 
Writes:  “Owing  to  the  unusually  backward  spring  the  swallows  on 
their  arrival  found  so  little  food  that  quite  two-thirds  of  their  number 
died  of  famine.  The  survivors  were  so  emaciated  that  it  was  late 
before  they  commenced  to  build  their  nests,  bringing  one  brood  only. 
To  tbeir  diminished  numbers  is  chiefly  owing,  I think,  the  present 
pest  of  flies.  ' But  for  the  swallow  the  air  would  soon  be  so  filled  with 
flies,  that  we  should  be  unable  to  see  or  breathe,  and  vegetation  would 
be  destroyed,’  writes  some  competent  authority.  This,  I take  it,  would 
be  an  excellent  opportunity  for  impressing  upon  the  minds  of  your 
readers  the  absolute  necessity  for  protecting  the  nests  of  these  birds  in 
all  seasons  for  the  future,  upon  railway  stations,  public  buildings,  and 
private  dwelling-houses.  A bracket  under  each  nest  at  a cost  of  one 
shilling  isall  that  cleanliness  requires.  That  it  was  want  of  food  more 
than  the  lowness  of  the  temperature  that  caused  the  great  loss  in  these 
birds  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  all  that  were  brought  to  me  were  wasted 
to  mere  skeletons.  Thirty  would  not  weigh  a pound. 

Canada  at  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition. — Canada, 
as  the  premier  colony  of  the  Empire  at  South  Kensington,  is  becoming 
more  and  mole  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  effort  made  by  the  Dominion  to  be  present  in  a representative 
manner  on  this  occasion  is  making  a deep  impression  on  the  visiting 
public.  Even  to  those  who  are  tolerably  well  posted  as  to  the  stage 
of  development  which  our  great  colonies  have  reached,  the  range 
covered  by  the  Canadian  exhibits,  and  their  uniform  excellence,  will 
come  as  a surprise.  The  general  impression  conveyed  by  an  inspection 
of  the  contents  of  this  section  is  that  the  federated  possessions  of  Her 
Majesty  in  British  North  America  form  a state  that  is  thoroughly  self- 
sustaining,  and  that  the  enterprise  and  vigour  of  its  population  is 
characteristic  of  all  that  is  best  on  the  great  continent  of  which  they 
occupy  the  larger  half.  Perhaps  the  finest  sight  of  the  whole  court  is 
the  agricultural  trophy,  constructed  entirely  out  of  the  various  products 
which  the  soil  of  Canada  yields.  A noticeable  feature  of  the  trophy  is 
the  splendid  collection  of  Canadian  fruits,  preserved  in  glass  jars, 
which  include  grapes,  peaches,  apricots,  melons,  pears,  apples,  and  a 
large  variety  of  smaller  fruits,  all  grown  in  the  open  air.  The  trophy 
is  highly  instructive  as  indicating  the  favourable  climatic  conditions 
of  the  country  which  yields  such  produce.  Altogether  there  is  much 
to  be  learnt  from  the  Dominion  exhibit. 

The  New  Sewage  System  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  is  beginning 
to  arouse  alarm,  as  we  anticipated.  Here  is  a sample  of  the  criticism 
to  which  it  is  subjected : “ The  plan  of  treating  the  London  sewage  at 
the  outfall  by  means  of  chemicals,  and  then  conveying  the  resulting 
850  tons  per  diem  of  solid  matter  caused  by  this  process  to  the  German 
Ocean  by  a fleet  of  vessels,  seems  certain  to  prove  a dismal  failure. 
The  chemical  plan  was  tried  in  Paris,  and  was  a complete  failure,  and 
it  is  now  well  known  that  the  only  way  of  purifying  sewage  that  i3 
compatible  with  health  and  economy  is  to  allow  the  fluid  part  of  it  to 
pass  through  permeable  soils,  such  as  could  easily  befouQd  in  Essex, 
Kent,  Middlesex,  and  Surrey.  In  the  Beddington  farm  at  Croydon  the 
solid  part  of  the  sewage  of  66,000  persons  is  strained  off  from  the  fluid 
with  the  greatest  ease,  and  only  requires  one  cart  per  diem  to  remove 
it,  and  the  fluid,  or  truly  fertilizing  part  of  it,  is  allowed  to  flow  over  a 
farm  of  600  acres,  through  the  soil  of  which  this  fluid  passes  and  enters 
the  river  quite  pure  ; as  also  does  the  sewage  at  the  Genneviliiers  farm 
at  Paris.  The  fluid  sewage  of  Croydon  raises  in  the  summer  season 
crops  of  40  tons  of  mangolds  per  acre,  and  four  or  five  cuttings  of  rye 
grass  ; and  the  crops  on  the  Paris  sewage  farm  are  magnificent.  The 
160  millions  of  gallons  of  London  sewage  could  be  easily  treated  in  tho 
same  way,  and  the  fluid  part  pumped  up,  at  a very  small  expense,  to 
two  or  three  hundred  feet  above  the  present  level,  and  then  by  means 
of  pipes  allowed  to  flow  over  the  fields  of  Essex  and  Kent.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  tank  where  the  chemical  process  is  to  be  tried  will  cost 
at  least  one  million  sterling,  and  I atn  quite  certain  that  this  experiment 
will  prove  a failure  and  have  to  be  abandoned,  while  I am  equally  sure 
that  tho  treatment  of  London  sewage  by  the  agricultural  plan  will 
eventually  be  resorted  to.— Charles  R.  Drysdale,  M.D.,  Sonior 
Physician  to  the  Metropolitan  Free  Hospital  of  London.” 

The  following,  in  reply  to  tho  aboye,  is  full  of  importance,  and  it 
raises  the  question,  whether  anybody  in  the  whole  world  knows  any- 
thing of  the'  matter  : “ In  reply  to  Mr.  Drysdale’s  letter,  permit 
me  to  say  that  the  Board  of  Works  havo  arranged  for  experiments 
being  carried  out  at  Crossness  pumping  station  tor  treatment  of  Lon- 
don sewage  by  means  of  filtration.  This  method  will — (1)  entirely  dis- 
pense vtith  the  ‘ fleet  of  vessels  ’ for  Carrying  the. Solid  matter  to  tho 
ocean  ; it  will  (2)  permit  the  effluent  being  turned  into  the  liver  freed 
from  all  objectionable  or  noxious  ifutttef ; arid  it  will  (3)  convert  the 
olid  refuse,  in  eon  j iiuetion  with  (lie  lilt  ('ring  material,  into  a valuable 
fertilizer,  which  can  bo  carried  away  either  in  blocks  or  in  a powdered 
state.  Tlio  roaults  already  achieved  at  Wimbledon  leavo  no  doubt  as 
to  the  Ultimate  success  of  the  largci  scheme  at  Grosvness,  both  from 
an  cconolnio  and  healthful  point  of  view.--  W.  Ohu’I’INDAle  Cotton, 
2,  Brabant  Court,  E 0.,  Oct.  4.” 
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HERMAN  IRIS. 

In  referring  to  the  claims  the  German  iris  have  on  Llio  attention  of 
cultivators  of  hardy  plants,  writers  frequently  over-rate  them.  At  one 
time  their  llowers  are  compared  with  those  of  the  finest  cattlcyas  and 
ltelias.  At  another,  it  is  suggested  that  hy  the  expenditure  of  a few 
shillings  in  the  purchase  of  suflieiont  plants  to  till  a hod  of  medium  size, 
a display  of  floral  beauty  may  be  had  that  will  rival,  if  not  surpass, 
that  within  the  orchid  house,  when  the  two  above-mentioned  genera  are 
at  their  best.  German  iris  are  marvellously  beautiful,  but  they  are  so 
distinct  in  character  and  colouring  from  all  the  orchids  that  no  good 
servico  is  done  by  comparing  the  two.  I shall  certainly  not  institute 
comparisons,  but  I would  urge  the  claims  of  the  German  iris,  and 
strongly  recommend  cultivators  to  plant  them  more  generally,  aud 
exercise  greater  care  in  the  selection  of  varieties.  They  are  all  so 
accommodating  in  character  that  there  is  hardly  a position  in  the 
garden  in  which  thoy  will  not  thrive.  There  is  a remarkable  diversity 
in  the  colouring  of  the  flowers  of  the  several  varieties,  and  care  should 
be  taken  to  have  a representative  collection. 

These  iris  are  better  adapted  for  mixed  borders  than  for  beds,  as 
their  season  of  flowering  is  comparatively  short,  and  beds  wholly  occu- 
pied with  them  have  a comparatively  dull  appearance  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  summer  season.  But,  associated  with  other  subjects,  they 
are  immensely  attractive  when  in  bloom,  and  their  bold  and  hand- 
some foliage  presents  a pleasing  contrast  to  the  flowers  of  the 
subjects  blooming  later  in  the  season.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
majority  of  the  strong-growing  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  they  rejoice 
in  a deep  rich  soil,  but  they  are  less  particular  in  this  respect  than  the 
majority  of  subjects.  In  proof  of  this  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  the  plants  grow  and  flower  that  have  a place 
in  shrubbery  borders,  where  the  soil  is  generally  much  impoverished. 
To  have  them  in  perfection  they  must  have  the  advantage  of  a decidedly 
rich  soil,  and  a position  where  they  will  enjoy  a liberal  degree  of 
moisture  at  the  roots  throughout  the  season  of  growth.  In  preparing 
the  border  for  them  it  will  be  simply  necessary  to  add  to  the  staple  a 
moderate  quantity  of  partly  decayed  manure  from  the  frame  ground 
or  stable  yard,  and  then  dig  it  over  to  a depth  of  not  less  than  twelve 
inches.  The  planting  should  be  done  rather  early  in  the  autumn,  to 
give  the  plants  time  to  become  well  rooted  before  the  winter.  Strong 
examples  put  out  now  will  bloom  most  satisfactorily  next  summer,  and 
continue  to  increase  in  beauty  for  three  or  four  years,  when  they 
should  be  taken  up  and  replanted  in  different  positions.  They  appear 
to  the  greatest  advantage  when  arranged  about  six  feet  apart  in  a line 
between  three  and  four  feet  from  the  front  edge  of  the  border. 

The  following  varieties  are  exceedingly  beautiful  and  sufficiently 
distinct  to  form  a thoroughly  good  collection,  in  which  the  various 
shades  of  colour,  will  be  well  represented. 

Albicans. — Pure  white ; a very  fine  variety  of  much  value  for  con- 
trasting with  the  dark  forms. 

Aurea. — Rich  yellow ; very  distinct  and  effective. 

Bridesmaid. — Pale  lavender  and  white  ; exceedingly  pleasing. 

Chameleon. — Deep  blue,  shading  to  violet  purple ; a handsome 
flower,  remarkable  for  its  rich  colouring. 

Gracchus. — Lemon  yellow,  veined  and  shaded  with  purple. 

L’ Innocence. — White  veined,  and  shaded  purple  and  orange;  distinct 
and  good. 

Madame  Chereau. — White  feathered  with  violet  purple ; so  beautiful 
that  it  should  have  a place  in  the  smallest  collection. 

Madame  Parquette. — Bright  purple  ; a handsome  variety. 

Mozart. — Purple  and  bronze  ; rich  and  effective. 

Othello. — Purple  blue  ; the  finest  of  its  shade. 

Pallida  dalmatica. — Lavender  shaded  with  violet,  very  beautiful. 

rallida  speciosa. — Purplish  violet;  a rich  and  effective  shade  of 
colour. 

Queen  of  May. — Rose  lilac  ; a beautiful  variety. 

Rigoletto. — Bright  yellow  standards  and  crimson  falls. 

Victorine. — White,  beautifully  painted  with  violet  and  blue. 


WHEN  TO  POT  LAYERS  OF  CARNATIONS  AND 
PICOTEES. 

When  I was  at  the  Royal  Nursery,  Slough,  a few  days  ago,  and  sur- 
veying the  large  number  of  pots  of  layered  carnations  and  picotees — 
looking  as  well  as  one  can  desire  to  see  them  at  this  season  of  the  year 
— I said  to  John  Ball,  “ When  shall  you  pot  these  off  ? ” John  said 
he  hoped  to  set  about  it  in  a week  or  two,  but  it  would  have  to  be  done 
as  soon  as  possible.  I had  occasion  to  submit  the  question  to  Mr.  E.  S. 
Dodwell  a few  days  ago,  and  he  said,  “ If  I could  have  four  thousand 
plants  potted  up  in  one  day,  I should  choose  October  20  for  the  opera- 
tion ; but  that  not  being  possible,  we  work  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  month,  or  even  into  the  first  ten  days  of  November.”  Now 
as  this  date  may  appear  late  to  some  fanciers  of  the  carnation  and 
picotee,  it  is  well  to  state  that  in  his  excellent  book  on  “ The  Carnation 
and  Picotee,”  Mr.  Dodwell  gives  reasons  for  delaying  this  work  longer 
than  some  persons  might  think  reasonable.  On  p.  40  he  states  the 
operation  of  potting  the  layers  “ should  not  be  commenced  before  the 
end  of  the  third  week  of  October,  say  not  earlier  than  from  the  20th  to 
the  30th  of  the  month,  for  necessary  as  it  is  to  have  the  plants  estab- 
lished for  the  winter ; in  my  experience  grievous  evil  has  always  fol- 
lowed premature  potting  for  winter.  All  that  is  required  is  that  the 
plants  shall  freely  feel  the  sides  of  the  pots  with  their  roots,  so  as  to 
ensure  perfect  drainage  and  sweetened  soil  before  going  off  for  their 
winter’s  sleep ; but  on  no  account  should  they  become  pot  bound,  or 
the  very  worst  evils  may  be  expected  to  result.”  I do  not  know  whether 
my  own  experience  is  general,  but  layers  in  the  open  ground  are  grow- 
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ing  vory  freely,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  mild  open  weather.  To-day — 
October  4 — it  is  more  like  a June  day  than  one  in  early  autumn — a day 
to  sit  in  the  open  air,  and  be  thankful  for  what  shade  remains.  Mr. 
Dodwell  states  another  point  of  importance  to  young  beginners,  espe- 
cially, in  potting.  “ Various  sized  pots  should  be  used,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  plants.  Over-potting  is  a great  evil.  When  potted  place 
in  a cold  frame,  and  keep  close  for  some  days,  shading  from  the  bright 
sun.  Water  sparingly.  Badly- rooting  varieties  will  be  greatly  aided 
with  a gentle  bottom  heat,  when  this  can  be  given  and  properly  watched. 
Pot  every  rare  variety  singly  in  inch  pots  ; all  will  bo  better  for 
such  a practice.”  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  demand  for 
named  carnations  and  picotees  has  been  a very  brisk  one  for  a few 
years  past.  R.  D. 


HARDY  FLANTS  IN  FLOWER  AT  WORCESTER. 

Oun  notes  on  plants  in  flower  usually  represent  the  state  of  things  in  gardens 
near  London.  Within  the  past  few  days  we  have  made  notes  of  many  plants 
in  flower  in  the  extensive  collections  of  Messrs.  Richard  Smith  and  Co., 
Worcester,  who  have  given  special  attention  to  herbaceous  plants  to  secure 
the  best  in  every  section,  and  keep  them  correct  to  name.  Very  many  good 
things  that  have  run  their  race  for  the  season  are  still  quite  fresh  and  bright 
in  these  nurseries,  and  a short  list  will  probably  be  acceptable  to  many 
readers. 

Coreopsis  is  essentially  an  autumnal-flowering  genus,  and  we  have  here  fresh 
and  beautiful  examples  of  Coreopsis  auriculata,  two  feet  high,  flowers  rich 
yellow ; C.  lanceolata,  C.  verticillata,  C.  tenuifolia,  C.  unijlora,  and  C.  trip  ter  a, 
all  good,  and  in  shades  of  yellow,  the  first  in  the  list  being  at  this  time  the 
best.  The  last  is  like  a Rudbeckia. 

Gentians  lead  off  with  Gentiana  acaulis,  which  may  be  said  to  be  always 
in  flower,  although  its  season  is  early  summer.  The  thriving  stock  of  plants 
making  a fine  breadth  of  green  turf  show  a lot  of  lovely  blue  flowers.  G, 
septemfida  and  G.  asclepiadea  have  but  lately  finished  flowering. 

Torch  Lilies  are  not  simply  showing  flowers  ; they  are  splendid  and  in 
full  character.  Tritoma  uvaria  takes  the  lead  for  colour  and  style  now.  T. 
Rooperi  comes  near  it ; T.  Burchelli  is  good.  The  clumps  of  these  give  a most 
welcome  glow  amid  the  general  greenery,  and  they  are  certainly  of  greater 
value  now  than  in  high  summer. 

Rudbeckias  belong  to  autumn  as  much  as  do  the  asters  and  helianths. 
Rudbeckia  speciosa  is  now  resplendant  with  its  towering  head  of  distinctive 
flowers.  R.  Newmani  is  fine,  the  flowers  rich  orange  yellow,  the  plant  as 
orderly  as  a parlour  maid.  R.  maxima  is  useful  in  the  wild  garden  ; if  to  be 
kept  in  order  it  must  be  staked.  R.  subtomentosa  is  of  the  useful  class,  making 
a gay  show. 

Chrysanthemums  and  Pyrethrums  may  be  bracketed  for  the  present 
purpose.  Varieties  of  Chrysanthemum  coronarium  and  C.  frutescens  are  still 
flowering.  Pyrethrum  serotinum,  a coarse  but  useful  plant ; and  P.  uliginosum, 
a most  noble  and  glorious  thing,  towering  high,  and  showing  a crowd  of  huge 
“ ox-eye  daisy  ” sort  of  flowers  pure  white.  Chrysanthemum  lacustre  is  a 
leafy  plant,  flowers  white  ; C.  lynosyris  is  very  distinct  in  its  curious  leafage 
and  yellow  flowers. 

Valerian  in  several  forms  is  flowering  freely.  Conspicuous  on  some  small 
rockeries  near  the  business  offices  are  sheets  of  Centranthus  ruber  in  its  com- 
mon red  form,  a very  effective  plant  of  its  class  ; in  the  nursery  quarters  the 
purple  and  the  white  varieties  are  showing  flowers.  Valeriana  exaltata  is 
not  a grand  plant,  but  useful  now  for  its  rosy  or  white  flowers. 

Montbrf.tias  are  gay  and  useful,  their  neat  leafage  being  almost  as  accept- 
able as  their  flowers.  The  best  now  is  Montbretia  Pottsi,  with  lively  gladiolus- 
like flowers  of  a rich  red  orange  colour.  M.  crocosmceflora  has  larger  and 
deeper  coloured  flowers  ; and  the  near  relative  Tritonia  aurea  can  still  boast 
of  its  lively  colours. 

Arums  and  their  kindred  do  not  show  flowers  now,  but  a few  of  them  pre- 
sent club-like  masses  of  berries  of  a dazzling  tone  of  red.  As  a matter  of 
course  the  British  cuckoo  pint,  Arum  maculatum,  has  its  place,  and  makes 
its  show.  But  the  finest  in  respect  of  fruit  is  Arum  albispathum,  the  appear- 
ance of  which  is  so  splendid  that  we  must  recommend  it  strongly  as  suitable 
for  groups  in  the  front  line  of  a border  to  assist  in  the  general  autumnal  con- 
flagration. 

Aconites  are  not  in  force,  but  there  are  nice  heads  of  flowers  on  Aconitum 
autumnale,  dark  blue,  and  A.  speciosum,  dark  blue,  and  A.  barbatum,  a dwarf 
plant,  the  flowers  blue.  The  favourite  A.  napellus  does  not  show  a flower, 
and  the  beautiful  A.  japonicutn  is  equally  out  of  the  running. 

Sunflowers  of  many  kinds  show  their  pleasing  yellow  flowers,  and  the 
one  conspicuous  for  high  character  is  our  old  friend  PLelianthus  multiflorus. 
Other  sorts  we  have  lately  reported  on  are  still  flowering,  but  they  have  not 
the  freshness  of  this  head  of  the  family,  which  perhaps  is  most  useful  in  its 
single  form,  but  nevertheless  acceptable  when  double. 

Golden  Rods  are  becoming  respectable,  for  we  are  no  longer  shut  up,  us 
long  we  were,  to  Solidago  virgo  aurea , which  after  all  is  a better  plant  than  it  is 
commonly  reputed.  However,  here  is  a beauty  ; its  name  is  Solidago  ccesia,  a 
fine  plant  rising  three  feet,  flowers  in  free  panicles,  rich  deep  yellow.  S.  mtans, 
S.  multiflora,  and  S.  altissima  are  good,  but  quite  rustic  in  character. 

Amongst  many  more  good  things  mention  should  be  made  of  perennial 
asters,  of  which  there  is  a considerable  collection  ; pentstemons  and  phloxes 
abound,  and  are  scarcely  less  bright  than  in  the  month  of  August  ; the 
Brenchley  gladiolus  is  very  lively,  autumnal  crocuses  and  colchioums  show 
sheets  of  gay  flowers,  and  of  odd  things  there  are  many  in  flower  we  have 
made  no  note  of, 


VEGETABLE  MARROW  PEN-Y-BYD. 

I am  sorry  to  see  Mr.  Coleman  has  been  so  unsuccessful  in  the 
culture  of  by  far  the  best  flavoured  of  all  the  many  varieties  of  vege- 
table marrows  now  in  cultivation.  Last  year  we  planted  it  away  from 
other  sorts,  and  I must  confess  it  did  not  set  its  fruit  at  all  freely. 
This  season  we  planted  it  alternately  with  Moore’s  "V  egetable  Cream, 
and  it  has  fruited  quite  as  freely  as  that  well-known  variety.  Before 
discarding  it  entirely  I would  advise  Mr.  Coleman  to  give  it  one  more 
trial  as  planted  here,  and  if  it  does  with  him  as  well  as  it  has  done 
here,  I am  quite  sure  he  will  always  find  a place  for  what  I consider  to 
be  a grand  acquisition  to  our  list  of  new  vegetables. 

The  Gardens,  Aldenham  Parle,  Elstree,  Berts.  Edwin  Beckett, 
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STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  IN  FLOWER. 

The  houBes  are  still  fairly  gay,  but  the  glory  of  high  summer  is  gone,  and  to 
keep  up  a good  show  necessitates  the  employment  of  subjects  that,  however 
useful,  are  not  in  the  category  of  greenhouse  glories.  A few  of  the  best  of  the 
early  flowering  chrysanthemums  come  in  now,  and  plants  that  belong  to  the 
frame,  such  as  zephyranthus,  belladonna  lilies,  and  even  longiflora  lilies,  and 
perhaps  a few  of  the  speciosa  section  are  appreciated.  However,  there  are 
some  good  things  in  season  that  can  nowhere  bo  so  well  done  as  in  the  houses 
that  have  always  claimed  them. 

Erytiirinas  give  colour  to  stove  or  greenhouse,  being  equally  at  home  in 
either  house  now  that  a moderate  temperature  suffices.  The  two  grandest  of 
this  genus  are  Erythrinapoianth.es  and  E.  vslutina,  which  are  of  arborescent 
habit,  gorgoous  when  in  flower,  and  of  commanding  appearance  at  all  times.  A 
good  plant  for  a mixed  collection  is  E.  caffra,  with  broad  triangular  leaves  and 
a grand  head  of  velvety  crimson  flowers.  This  should  be  booked  as  a desider- 
atum by  the  cultivator  of  first-class  plants. 

Thunbergias  of  the  smaller  kinds,  such  as  T.  alala  and  T.  fragrant,  are 
flowering  in  their  baskets,  but  T.  laurifolia  makes  a grand  show  overhead  on 
the  rafters  of  the  stove.  This  rampant  grower  produces  large  flowers  of  a light 
blue  colour,  and  is  only  suitable  for  roomy  places.  A good  example  may  be 
seen  in  the  palm  house  at  Kew,  where  it  has  been  flowering  freely  for  some 
weeks  past. 

Crintjms  in  flower  include  C.  Fowelli,  reported  hardy,  but  with  us  a frame 
plant  that  is  useful  for  furnishing.  Very  distinct  and  fine  now  is  C.  gigantea,  a 
plant  that  may  be  likened  to  the  Amazonian  eucharis,  save  that  the  flower 
has  no  cup  or  crown.  The  flowers  are  pure  white  and  nodding,  the  plant  leafy 


Our  best  now  is  the  rich  red  N.  Folh-rgilli.  We  have  not  long  since  parted 
with  N.  coruscans  and  N.  pulchella,  of  which  we  get  a late  bloom  by  putting  a 
few  pots  in  a cool  place,  which  they  seem  to  enjoy  quite  as  much  as  a warm 
place,  and  only  bloom  later  in  consequence. 

Begonias  that  make  a good  show  now  include  J).  gracilis,  with  rosy  pink 
flowers  ; B.  Fearcei,  with  yellow  flowers  ; and  B.  Warcewiczi,  the  best  amongst 
many.  This  plant  grows  freely,  the  flower-stems  are  far-reaching,  very  red,  the 
flowers  pleasing  pink,  small,  lovely,  the  appearance  of  a well-grown  specimen 
delightful.  A quite  good  thing  is  11.  Davisi,  a very  dwarf  plant  with  rather 
large  flowers  of  a brilliant  vermilion  colour.  It  might  be  likened  to  Sophronites 
grandiflora,  but  is,  indeed,  more  showy,  and  in  its  way  not  less  choice. 

Ericas  are  once  more  giving  delight,  and  will,  in  various  ways,  enliven  us 
for  some  time  to  come.  The  most  “ useful,”  of  course,  are  such  as  E.  hyemalis 
E.  Wilmoreana,  and  E.  gracilis.  But  something  must  be  said  for  E.  Eweriana 
with  brilliant  golden-green  leafage  and  narrow-tubed  carmine  flowers.  It  is 
now  delightful.  E.  grandinosa,  white  ; E.  margaritacea,  white  ; E.  Irhyana, 
flesh ; E.  cerinthoides,  large -tubed  red,  are  severally  useful  and  in  the  best 
condition  for  the  season. 

Statices  are  rather  stale,  and  the  best  specimens  have  gone  from  the  show 
house.  But  a few  examples  of  Statice  arborea  and  S.  Bourgiaii  were  in  con- 
dition, with  fine  heads  of  blue  and  white  flowers.  The  last-named  is  a form  of 
S.  puberula,  but  both  differ  considerably  from  the  first,  which  is  the  seed 
parent  of  a series  of  hybrids.  Of  these  S.  Gilberti  is  the  finest,  while  S.  Hal- 
fordi,  also  a fine  plant,  is  the  most  popular.  The  best  for  winter  flowering  is 
8.  profusa,  which  has  not  yet  made  a show,  but  will  soon  be  ready  to  succeed 
those  now  in  full  colour. 

Isotoma  is  a section  of  lobelia  counting  three  good  plants.  The  6rst  is 


Flowers  of  the  Double  Flowered  Horse  Chestnut  (one-fifth  natural  size).  See  page  609. 


and  noble  in  style.  C.  flaccidum  is  in  the  style  of  a pancratium  with  long 
narrow  segments,  but  without  the  cup. 

Orchids  in  good  trim  include  Vanda  suavis,  fresh  and  fine;  Bendrobium 
chrysanlhum,  golden  and  glorious  ; Zygopetalum  Gauteri  and  Z.  intermedium 
are  fine  ; while  the  ever- flowering  Odontoglossum  crispum  is  at  least  useful  if  it 
has  ceased  to  surprise  one. 

Bondeletia  belongs  to  the  range  of  “ good  old  things.”  Rondelecia 
speciosa  is  in  full  power  and  freshness,  and  for  some  time  to  come  will  warm 
the  house  with  its  orange-tinted  scarlet  flowers.  We  have  R.  speciosa  major, 
which  is  larger  than  the  species  in  both  leaf  and  bloom;  and  R.  S.  bril- 
hantissima,  which  is  certainly  the  best  of  the  three  in  every  way,  but  the 
“ type  ” plant  is  so  good  that  one  may  even  be  content  with  it  except— yes,  ex- 
cept when  the  brilliant  variety  might  make  more  points  in  a close  competition. 

Centradenia  is  an  interesting  genus  of  melastomads  that  have  no  special 
beauty,  but  the  quality  of  usefulness  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  their 
email  flowers.  Centradenia.  Jloribunda,  with  pale  green  loaves,  and  a profusion 
of  white  flowers  is  not  yet  in  full  glory,  but  has  shown  a few  flowors  ; while 
C.  grandifolia  (often  absurdly  labelled  “grandiflora”)  is  in  its  very  host 
dress.  This  plant  has  large  leaves  of  a brilliant  green  above  and  deep  red 
beneath  ; the  flowers  are  white  tinged  with  pink,  and  are  produced  in  profusion. 

Dichorikandra  is  a genus  of  the  commolyna  alliance,  and  thero  aro  several 
fine  plants  represented  by  it,  such  as  B.  leucophlhalma,  1).  oxypetala,  D.  picla, 
and  J).  Haundersi.  The  last-named  is  a very  pretty  one,  with  flowors  violet 
and  white.  We  havo  now  in  fine  flower  B.  thyrsiflora  with  handsome  spikes 
of  flowers  of  a rich  full  indigo  blue.  It  is  tho  most  useful  of  the  group. 

Nkkineh  are  as  useful  as  any  of  tho  minor  decorative  plants  known  to 
Qultivators,  for  not  only  aro  they  freo  and  gay  and  sure,  but  it  soarooly  matters 
what  you  do  with  them,  for  they  cannot  bo  killed,  and  they  always  flowor. 


I.  senccioides,  with  pale  blue  or  purple  flowers;  the'second  I.  hirsuta,  with  boldly 
produced  flowers  of  a soft  but  intense  scarlet  colour.  I.  longiflora  is  a delight- 
ful curiosity,  the  flowers  white.  For  the  characters  see  B.  M.,  2,072  and  5,073. 

Amasonia  is  a genus  of  the  verbena  alliance  closely  related  to  Petraaa  and 
Callicarpa.  A beautiful  flowering  shrub  is  Amasonia  punicea,  lately  introduced 
by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son  from  British  Guiana ; one  of  the  best  acquisitions 
of  its  class  in  recent  years.  It  is  now  in  perfect  colouring,  the  flowers  white, 
tho  floral  accompaniments  full  vinous  crimson,  this  colour  extending  to  many 
of  the  true  leaves  as  well  as  the  bracts.  It  is  a plant  for  the  universal  gardoD, 
and  must  rank  with  our  best  standard  subjects. 

CosTOSis  a genus  of  the  scitamine  connexion,  and  one  of  the  speoies,  C.  afer, 
is  of  importance  in  Sierra  Leon  as  a remedial  agent.  It  is  a noble  plant  bear- 
ing a small  crowded  head  of  pale  yellow  flowers.  It  makes  no  seed  and  no 
suckers,  yet  Nature  propagates  it  fast  enough,  not  only  for  her  own  purposes, 
but  for  those  of  man,  by  whom  it  is  valued  as  a remedy  for  nausea,  a common 
affliction  of  that  coast.  “ The  flower-head,  after  shooting  out  its  flowers,  and 
by  its  weight  bending  the  long  stem  to  the  ground,  gradually  withers,  whilo  a 
now  plant  rises  from  its  base,  and  obtains  nourishment  from  it,  while  foroiug 
its  roots  into  the  soil.”  ( B.M. , 4,079).  G.  malortieanus  is  a grand  thing,  with  huge 
obovate  leaves,  and  flowers  yellow  striped  with  red.  C.  cuprcus  is  tho  best 
for  a small  stove  ; tho  flowers  are  of  a deep  yellow,  and  compel  attention  by 
their  striking  appearance. 

Amongst  othor  good  things  now  in  full  oolour,  mention  should  bo  made  of 

Tillandsia  Morcliana,  red  and  yollow;  Tradoscan/iaWarsccwiczi,  tho  purple  flowers 
in  woolly-looking  lumps;  Mussrcnda  frondisa,  always  a pleasing  plant,  with  its 
yollow  flowors  and  white  bracts  ; Exiciim  macranthum,  glorious  for  its  purity 
of  bluo ; Pentas  Kormssina,  Stcphanophysiim  brcvifoliwn,  and  thoso  good  old 
friends  llamanthua  coocineua,  and  11,  albifloa. 
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BEAUTIFUL  BULBS  FOR  THE  CONSERVATORY. 

By  \V.  Bradbury. 

For  tbo  embellishment  of  the  conservatory  during  the  early  part  of  the 
year  the  hyacinths,  tulips,  and  daffodils  must  continue  to  occupy  a 
foremost  position  amongst  bulbous  plants.  But,  rich  in  colouring  and 
attractive  as  these  three  important  classes  unquestionably  are,  they  are 
not  by  any  means  tho  only  bulbs  that  should  be  grown  for  general 
decorations.  There  are  a considerable  number  of  subjects  that  are  so 
distinct  in  character  from  the  majority  of  plants  that  usually  have  a 
plaoe  in  tho  conservatory,  and,  moreover,  present  such  a beautiful 
appearance,  that  a few  bulbs  of  the  more  important  should  be  grown 
for  the  sako  of  the  variety  they  give.  Some  are  desirable  because  of 
the  early  date  at  which  they  naturally  bloom,  and  tho  aid  they  are  so 
well  able  to  give  to  those  who  possess  but  little  space  for  forcing  plants 
into  bloom. 

Allium  Neapolitanum  is  not,  as  yet,  much  grown  in  private 
gardens  for  indoor  decorations,  although  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the 
many  good  things  at  the  command  of  the  cultivator.  It  is,  moreover, 
so  cheap  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  all  who  possess  the  necessary 
conveniences  for  the  production  of  a display  of  flowers  early  in  the 
year.  It  is  now  grown  largely  in  Italy  for  the  production  of  flowers 
for  the  English  markets,  and  thousands  of  the  umbels  are  sent  to 
Covent  Garden  annually.  The  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  com- 
paratively large  umbels,  are  of  the  purest  white,  and  free  from  the 
objectionable  odour  common  to  the  other  alliums.  The  bulbs  should  be 
potted,  several  together,  in  five  or  six  inch  pots,  using  a light  rich 
compost.  Place  the  pots  in  a pit  where  the  bulbs  will  not  be  subjected 
to  artificial  heat,  or  exposed  to  frost.  Keep  the  soil  rather  dry 
until  they  are  rooting  freely,  and  show  signs  of  making  new  growth, 
when  the  water  supply  must  be  increased.  They  can  be  introduced  to 
the  forcing  pit,  when  they  have  produced  a few  roots,  and  as  they 
respond  readily  to  the  influence  of  artificial  heat,  a moderate  tempera- 
ture will  suffice  to  ensure  their  flowering  early  in  the  year.  In  the 
open  borders  the  flowers  are  produced  in  May,  and,  when  grown  in  un- 
heated pits,  the  plants  bloom  in  April.  The  flowers  are  very  useful  in 
a cut  state. 

Chionodoxas  are  especially  useful  for  the  decoration  of  the  con- 
servatory and  drawing-room  when  grown  in  five  or  six  inch  pots.  From 
five  to  eight  bulbs  should  be  put  in  each  pot,  and  the  pots  be  placed  in 
a pit  from  which  the  frost  is  excluded  until  the  beginning  of  January. 
They  can  then  be  removed  to  a structure  in  which  a temperature  of 
about  60  deg.  is  maintained  to  accelerate  their  flowering,  or  they  may 
remain  in  the  pit  until  they  come  into  bloom,  which  will  be  at  the  end 
of  February,  or  early  in  March,  according  to  the  season.  C.  Lucilicc  is 
the  best  for  pots,  but  C.  Sardensis,  which  has  dark  blue  flowers,  is  very 
attractive  under  glass.  For  pot  culture  home-grown  bulbs  should  be 
invariably  selected. 

Crown  Imperials  have  a decidedly  objectionable  odour,  but  they 
differ  so  widely  from  other  bulbous  plants  of  their  season  that  a few 
should  be  grown  where  the  conservatory  is  of  comparatively  large  size. 
They  appear  to  the  best  advantage  when  grown  singly  in  five-inch 
pots,  and  so  arranged  that  the  cluster  of  pendent  flowers  is  at  least  six 
inches  above  the  other  plants  with  which  they  are  associated.  Aurora, 
Lutea,  and  Sulpherine,  which  have  red,  yellow,  and  sulphur-coloured 
flowers  respectively,  are  all  desirable.  Aureus  marginatus,  which  has 
prettily  variegated  leaves,  is  well  worth  growing  for  the  attractiveness 
of  its  leaves.  They  all  bloom  very  early,  and  a very  gentle  heat  will 
suffice  to  ensure  their  being  sufficiently  advanced  for  decorative 
purposes  before  the  end  of  February. 

Freesias  are  remarkable  both  for  the  fragrance  and  the  beauty  of 
their  flowers,  and  should  be  grown  as  largely  as  circumstances  will 
permit.  F.  Leiclitlini,  which  has  primrose-yellow  flowers,  and 
F.  refracta  alba,  the  flowers  of  which  are  pure  white  and  delightfully 
fragrant,  are  both  desirable.  The  last- mentioned  is  the  best  for 
growing  expressly  for  the  supply  of  cut  flowers.  When  required  for 
the  conservatory  they  should  be  grown  in  five-inch  pots,  three  or  four 
bulbs  in  each.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  required  simply  for 
the  supply  of  cut  flowers,  they  should  be  grown  in  boxes  because  of 
the  saving  in  space.  By  potting  the  bulbs  early  in  the  autumn  and 
assisting  them  with  a gentle  heat  after  they  have  commenced  to  make 
new  roots,  they  may  be  had  in  full  bloom  in  January,  when  their 
flowers  will  not  fail  to  be  appreciated.  Successional  supplies  of  flowers 
can  be  maintained  by  starting  the  bulbs  at  intervals  of  three  weeks  or 
so,  but  at  present  the  bulbs  are  too  expensive  to  be  obtained  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  maintain  a succession  of  flowers  over  a very  lengthy 
period. 

Iris  reticulata  forms  a capital  companion  to  the  chionodoxa  and 
the  snowdrop,  and  is  especially  useful  where  there  is  no  pit  or  other 
structure  in  which  to  force  flowering  plants.  With  the  shelter  of  a 
cold  pit  it  commences  to  bloom  in  February,  and  with  the  aid  of 
artificial  heat  it  can  be  had  in  flower  considerably  earlier.  The  foliage 
is  grass-like  and  elegant,  and  the  flowers  are  of  a rich  violet  blue 
reticulated  with  gold,  and  delightfully  fragrant.  Good  specimens  are 
obtained  by  putting  the  bulbs  in  six-inch  pots,  five  in  each.  As  the 
bulbs  are  potted  place  in  a cold  pit  or  frame  in  which  they  can  remain 
until  they  come  into  bloom,  or  are  removed  to  a structure  in  which  they 
will  receive  the  assistance  of  artificial  heat,  according  to  the  time  the 
flowers  are  wanted. 

Ornithogalums  have  not  yet  attained  to  a high  degree  of  popularity 
for  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory,  nevertheless,  they  comprise 
several  species  that  might  be  turned  to  good  account  for  the  purpose, 
and  to  these  a brief  reference  will  be  made.  0 . arabicum,  a very 
distinct  species,  the  flowers  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  pure  white, 


with  black  blotch  in  the  centre.  (J.  lucteum  is  a very  fine  form,  pro- 
ducing large  umbels  of  creamy-white  flowers  on  sterns  ranging  from 
eight  to  ten  inches  in  height ; one  of  the  best  to  grow  in  quantities  for 
early  forcing.  0.  revolutum,  a rather  strong-growing  species  producing 
large  umbels  of  pure  white  flowers. 

Snowdrops  present  a very  pleasing  appearance  when  grown  in 
five-inch  pots.  Tho  common  single  and  double  forms  are  both  suitable 
for  pot  culture,  and  should  be  taken  advantage  of.  But  the  .best  for 
culture  under  glass  is  Elwes’s  Giant  Snowdrop,  Qalantlius  Flioesi,  tho 
bulbs  of  which  are  now  so  cheap  as  to  admit  of  their  being  grown  in 
large  quantities.  Whether  the  common  or  other  forms  of  this 
chaste  flower  are  grown  the  bulbs  should  be  planted  rather  thickly  in 
the  pots. 

As  the  bulbs  of  the  whole  of  the  subjects  enumerated  will,  under 
good  cultivation,  materially  increase  in  numbers,  they  should  be  potted 
in  a well-prepared  compost,  and  receive  such  other  attention  as  may 
be  necessary.  Proper  care  must  be  paid  to  the  watering,  and  for  the 
whole  of  the  foregoing  an  abundance  of  moisture  during  the  season 
of  growth  will  be  necessary.  The  water  supply  must  also  be  so  regu- 
lated as  to  enable  the  bulbs  to  complete  their  gi’owth  after  they  go  out 
of  bloom,  and  to  pass  gradually  into  the  resting  state. 


STORING  APPLES. 

There  is  a great  deal  more  trouble  taken  with  keeping  apples  than  is  in 
many  cases  really  necessary.  Given  a dry  room  or  loft  from  which 
frost  is  excluded  and  some  empty  barrels  or  boxes,  and  a large  quantity 
may  be  kept  without  the  need  of  costly  fruit-rooms.  All  that  is  wanted 
is  that  only  one  sort  should  be  put  into  each  barrel  or  box,  and  that 
the  fruit  be  quite  dry  when  gathered.  Every  possible  care  should  be 
taken  so  as  not  to  bruise  the  fruit,  either  while  being  gathered  or  while 
being  placed  in  the  boxes.  There  must  be  no  emptying  of  the  fruit 
from  the  baskets  into  the  barrels.  Each  one  muat  be  bandied  sepa- 
rately and  laid  in  its  place.  Barrels  or  boxes  that  will  hold  a couple 
of  bushels  may  be  quite  filled,  only  it  is  necessary  to  place  them  where 
they  are  to  remain  before  they  are  filled,  and  then  there  will  be  no 
necessity  to  move  them  about.  If  the  boxes  are  quite  clean  it  is  not 
necessary  to  place  anything  between  the  fruits.  A layer  of  clean  straw 
at  the  bottom  is  all  that  is  necessary.  It  is  a common  mis- 
take when  picking  apples  to  take  too  many  small  ones  to 
the  store,  which  do  not  in  the  end  pay  for  the  room 
they  occupy,  as  all  apples  shrivel  more  or  less  in  keeping,  and 
small  fruit  becomes  almost  worthless  if  kept  for  any  length  of  time. 
Late-keeping  sorts  must  have  especial  cai’e  taken  with  them.  It  is  not 
a matter  of  great  consequence  whether  thei’e  are  any  top  covers  to  the 
boxes  or  bari’els,  as  I have  pi’oved  that  the  fruit  keeps  equally  well 
either  way.  If  covers  are  used,  each  box  should  be  properly  labelled. 
Once  in  the  barrel  the  fruit  must  not  be  interfered  with  until  it  is 
wanted  for  use.  There  must  be  no  attempt  to  examine  them  with  the 
view  of  picking  out  those  decaying.  It  is  an  erroneous  idea  to  suppose 
that  one  decayingfruit  will  cause  all  others  near  it  to  rot;  it  does  nothing 
of  the  kind,  although  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  in  the  case  of  fruit  laid 
out  on  shelves  it  is  not  desirable  to  look  over  them  occasionally.  In 
that  case  it  should  be  done  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness  ; but  where  fruit 
is  stored  in  barrels,  it  will  do  more  harm  than  good  to  disturb  them. 
It  is  very  desireable  to  have  a room  in  which  the  air  is  cool  and  dry  for 
keeping  apples,  and  it  is  equally  desirable  that  there  should  be  the 
means  of  admitting  air  to  the  room  when  the  outside  temperature  is 
dry  and  not  too  cold.  A sweet  pure  air  is  essential  in  order  to  preserve 
the  flavour  of  the  fruit. 

Those  who  have  large  quantities  of  fruit  to  store,  may  utilize  the 
same  class  of  rooms  for  storing  apples,  by  making  heaps  of  the  fruit 
on  the  floor,  as  they  keep  as  well  this  way  as  any  other,  provided  the 
heaps  are  not  so  large  as  to  cause  fermentation  when  first  taken  to  the 
store.  The  heaps  may  be  a foot  thick  at  first,  and  this  depth  may  be 
increased  six  or  eight  inches  at  the  end  of  a fortnight.  No  covering 
of  any  kind  should  be  put  over  the  fruit  for  the  first  month,  and  air 
should  be  admitted  three  or  four  days  a- week  to  dry  up  the  moisture. 
A layer  of  clean  straw  should  be  put  on  the  floor,  to  prevent  the 
bottom  layer  from  being  bruised,  and  the  same  kind  of  material  may 
be  used  to  cover  them  up.  It  is  quite  as  well  to  cover  the  fruit  up  at 
the  time  above  mentioned,  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  the  light  and 
air,  too  much  of  which,  extended  over  a long  time,  might  cause  the 
apples  to  shrivel  and  the  flavour  to  deteriorate. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  for  a moment  that  I am  in  any  way 
opposed  to  the  use  of  a properly- constructed  fruit  room,  because  I am 
not;  on  the  contrary,  where  there  is  much  fruit  grown  I consider  a 
well-arranged  fruit  room  of  much  value,  especially  where  pears  and 
choice  dessert  apples  have  to  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time.  In 
recommending  the  use  of  spare  rooms  or  dry  lofts,  and  the  placing  of 
apples  in  barrels  and  boxes,  I have  in  view  the  probable  circumstances  of 
many  readers  who  may  have  fruit  to  store  and  are  perplexed  to  know 
what  to  do  with  it.  To  such  I would  say  they  need  not  be  afraii  to 
adopt  the  suggestions  which  I have  made,  as  they  have  all  been  tested 
by  experience,  so  that  I know  they  will  (disappoint  no  one  if  the  fruit 
is  stored  under  favourable  conditions.  R.  R-  R- 


A WORD  TO  WIVES.— Asioare  of  Spurious  Imitations.— For  SO  years  Horniman  and  C a. 
have  advocated  the  benefits  of  Pure  Tea,  rejecting  that  “ artificially  coloured  on  tlie 
surface  of  the  leaf.  The  difference  in  quality  is  bo  great,  and  the  flavour  of  genuine  tea  so 
superior,  that  it  has  become  a household  word,  where  “ Horniman  s tcjii  once  used  it  is 
always  used I*  The  pleasure  of  partaking  of  tea,  free  from  adulteration,  facing  do wder,  or 
foreign  admixture,  is  realized  by  many  thousands  of  tea  drinkers,  who  anuuady  consume 
many  millions  of  packets  of  Horniman’s  Pure  Tea.  See  list  of  Agents  in  all  newspapers, 
and  at  railway  stations,  or  apply  by  post  to  Horniman  and  Co.,  29,  30,  31,  32,  and  33,  Worm* 
wood  Street,  City,  London.— [Adyt.] 
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Work  for  tjjr  Week. 

♦ 

CONSERVATORY  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

Conservatory  should  now  be  liberally  embellished  with  the  October  flower- 
ing chrysanthemums,  of  which  there  are  many  beautiful  varieties. 

Erica.h  can  be  better  wintered  in  a spacious  and  airy  pit  than  in  the 
greenhouse.  It  is  certainly  best  to  let  them  taste  as  little  as  possible  of  fire- 
heat,  though  they  must  he  kept  safe  from  frost.  A damp  still  air,  especially 
if  a little  warm,  to  suit  the  growth  of  soft-wooded  plants,  is  most  injurious  to 
those  nearly  hardy  and  free-natured  plants.  Water  only  on  fine  days,  and 
then  as  early  as  possible  ; keep  the  plants  hardy,  and  if  they  are  exposed  to 
three  or  four  degrees  of  frost  they  will  take  no  harm  if  kept  dark  till  thawed. 
The  result  of  such  treatment  will  be  short  joints  and  a fine  bloom. 

Mignonette  sown  now  in  pots  of  rich  light  soil,  started  with  a little 
bottom-heat,  as  on  a bed  of  leaves  or  nearly  worn-out  manure,  and  kept  in  a 
pit  all  winter,  will  bloom  early  next  spring,  and  a few  may  be  forced.  It 
requires  but  little  skill  be  flower  mignonette  at  any  period  of  the  year;  but 
at  this  season  one  important  caution  must  be  given,  and  that  is,  to  grow  the 
winter  stock  in  pots  that  are  extra  well  drained,  and  not  to  wet  the  leaves. 

Verbenas  and  Petunias  from  autumn  cuttings  are  best  kept  with 
cinerarias  and  primulas,  as  the  same  treatment  will  serve  for  all,  and  they  will 
require  fumigating  more  frequently  than  other  plants.  All  these  things  should 
be  grown  very  slowly  now,  as  the  worst  times  for  them  are  yet  to  come. 
Give  plenty  of  air. 

FORCING  AND  ORCHARD  HOUSES. 

Cocumber  Pit. — Cucumber  plants  to  fruit  during  winter  will  now  be  show- 
ing signs  of  fertility,  in  which  they  must  not  be  unduly  encouraged,  unless  they 
are  strong.  If  allowed  to  bear  too  early,  they  will  soon  cease  to  be  productive, 
and  the  fruit  will  be  small  and  inferior.  Keep  them  carefully  trained  ; take 
the  leaders  up  their  full  length  before  stopping,  then  stop  every  side-shoot  at 
the  second  joint.  Pinch  off  the  young  fruit  till  the  plants  are  in  a robust 
state,  with  plenty  of  large  healthy  leaves  ; if  fit  to  begin  bearing,  thin  the 
crop  moderately.  Encourage  root  action  by  top-dressing  with  a mixture  of 
leaf-mould  and  rotten  manure. 

Forcing  to  be  prepared  for  according  to  the  demand  for  asparagus,  seakale, 
rhubarb,  &c.  Take  up  all  the  roots  that  are  to  be  used  in  the  first  batch,  and 
lay  them  in  by  the  heels  ; the  roots  force  better  if  taken  up  some  little  while 
beforehand,  especially  for  the  earlier  supplies,  for  which  the  plants  are  still  in 
asomewhat  active  state,  and  needing  to  be  artificially  rested.  Early  lifting  of 
the  roots  is  useful  in  other  ways,  for  it  gives  an  opportunity  for  trenching 
the  ground  at  once,  as  every  piece  cleared  of  roots  can  be  deeply  stirred, 
manured,  left  a little  to  sweeten  and  pulverize,  and  be  planted,  if  necessary, 
with  roots  for  succession  crops. 

Mushroom  House. — Large  beds,  well  made,  retain  such  a genial  heat 
that,  with  good  manure  and  good  spawD,  success  is  pretty  certain.  Small 
beds  cool  quickly,  and  in  small  places  the  grower  is  often  obliged  to  use 
manure  that  has  become  too  much  fermented,  and  so  his  best  efforts  are  in  vain. 
The  best  prospect  of  success  is  when  the  manure  can  be  selected  as  it  comes 
from  the  stable,  or,  better  still,  in  the  stable  itself.  The  best  place  in  which 
to  grow  mushrooms  on  a small  scale  is  in  a dark,  warm,  unventilated  shed, 
with  a brick  wall  at  the  back.  The  droppings  should  be  raked  together  in 
ridges,  every  day  or  two,  until  there  are  sufficient  for  a bed.  While  they  are 
accumulating  they  should  be  turned  over  and  drawn  up  in  small  heaps  or 
ridges  again,  every  two  or  three  days,  to  prevent  a rapid  fermentation.  When 
there  are  sufficient  of  these  heaps  to  make  a bed,  wheel  into  the  shed  as  much 
turfy  sandy  loam  as  will  equal  one-third  the  bulk  of  the  manure,  and  mix 
all  together,  and  allow  the  mixture  to  remain  in  one  heap  for  two  days,  which 
will  cause  a gentle  fermentation  to  commence. 

Provide  for  the  bed  some  kind  of  support  in  front,  such  as  rough  boards  or 
turf-sods  ; make  the  bed  four  feet  wide,  four  feet  high  at  the  back  next  the 
wall,  and  sloping  to  two  feet  in  the  front.  It  should  be  in  a condition  of  equable 
moisture  throughout — neither  wet  nor  dry — and  in  the  process  of  making  it 
must  be  frequently  beaten  down  to  render  it  quite  firm.  A much-experienced 
cultivator  would  know  to  what  temperature,  within  a degree  or  two,  the  bed 
would  rise,  and  would  probably7  insert  the  spawn  the  same  day  as  the  bed  was 
made  ; but  for  a beginner  the  safer  way  is  to  wait  a few  days,  and  then  insert 
a hotbed  thermometer,  to  ascertain  what  is  the  heat  inside  the  bed ; if  it  is 
over  or  under  80  deg.  wait  a day  or  two  longer.  By  that  time,  if  the  heat 
has  increased,  all  is  well ; you  will  have  a good  bed.  If  it  has  decreased, 
you  will  never  obtain  mushrooms,  and  the  best  way  to  proceed  is  to  take  it  to 
pieces,  mix  with  it  a good  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  fresh  droppings — you  must 
always  be  collecting  there  fresh  and  fresh,  and  keeping  them  under  cover — 
and  mike  up  the  bed  as  before.  The  heat  will  certainly  rise  now.  When  at 
between  70  and  80  deg.  insert  the  spawn  in  pieces  of  the  size  of  hens’  eggs, 
about  six  inches  apart  and  three  inches  deep. 

Pinery. — Both  fruiting  and  growing  plants  to  have  leas  moisture.  Give 
air  every  day,  if  possible,  and  keep  the  beds  in  a sweet  and  sound  condition. 
Plants  ripening  their  fruits  should  have  a temperature  of  00  deg.  at  night ; day 
temperature  to  depend  on  the  amount  of  light ; on  dull  days  70  deg.  ; bright 
days  80  deg. 

Vinery.— Where  fruit  is  to  hang  some  time,  all  decaying  berries  must  be 
cut  out  from  time  to  time,  and  the  atmosphere  keep  dry.  Cut  away  all  the 
sappy  and  softer  ends  of  the  rods,  without  respect  to  the  system  of  pruning 
adopted  ; this  will  cause  the  remaining  buds  on  the  rods  to  swell  nicely,  and 
promote  their  ripening.  Vines  that  are  indisposed  to  go  to  rest  may  be  assisted 
by  keeping  the  border  as  dry  as  possible. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE  GROUNDS. 

Carnations  and  Picoteeh  not  yet  rootod  from  layers  must  be  taken  off  the 
stools  and  planted  under  hand  glasses  ; those  with  a few  root  fibres  may  bo 
potted  ; having  begun  to  root  they  will  soon  gain  strength.  Border  Cloves 
inay  be  propagated  to  any  extent  from  cuttings  in  spring. 

Chrysanthemums  to  have  loss  liquid  manure  as  they  show  oolour,  and  to 
be  discontinued  (using  plain  water  only)  as  soon  ns  a few  of  the  first  floweis 
are  open.  Thin  the  flowers  on  plants  from  which  blooms  are  to  be  cut.  Large- 
flowering  varioth  s out  of  doors  aro  liable  to  suffer  from  high  winds  and  drench- 
ing rains  ; give  them  some  rough  sort  of  shelter  to  prevent  tho  spoiliug  of  the 
best  blooms. 

Spring  Flowers  should  now  bo  planted  in  quantity  if  tho  bods  have  not 
been  already  filled.  The  following  aro  all  exquisitely  boautiful,  and  if  not  in  tho 


possession  of  the  cultivator  should  be  secured  at  once.  Any  of  tho  species  of 
perennial  Iberia,  the  flowers  of  which  are  snow-white,  and  magnificent  in  large 
tufts  on  rockwork  : Aubrietia  purpurea  and  A.  grandiflora  ; Alyssum  saxatile, 
showy  yellow,  impatient  of  wet,  quite  hardy  on  rockwork,  and  worth  growing 
in  pots ; Arabia  alpina  ; Italian  Coltsfoot,  useful  to  cover  banks,  for  the  sake 
of  its  perfume  in  February  ; it  will  flourish  in  the  darkest  of  town  gardens  iu 
a mixture  of  good  loam  and  chalk.  Wallflowers,  Hepaticas,  Primrosep, 
Polyanthuses,  and  Violets  must  have  a place  amongst  the  best  of  spring 
flowers  ; in  fact,  the  garden  will  be  dreary  without  them.  Of  bulbs,  secure 
and  plant  a good  assortment  of  Jonquils,  Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  Narcissi,  early 
Tulips,  Hyacinths,  and  Dog-tooth  Violets. 

Strawberries. — Runners  well  rooted  may  be  planted  now  in  bods  to  bear 
next  season.  Plantations  at  this  late  period  should  be  made  with  carefully 
sorted  plants — the  best  only  of  the  runners  that  have  rooted  farthest  away 
from  the  parent  stools,  and  these  to  be  taken  up  with  good  balls,  and  planted 
in  the  beds  directly. 

Unfruitful  Trees  may  be  improved  by  commencing  at  once  to  root  prune, 
manure,  or  drain  the  soil.  The  nature  of  the  cure  must  depend  upon  the 
cause  of  barrenness.  If  the  trees  have  attained  a bearing  age,  and  are  over- 
luxuriant,  root  prune  by  this  simple  method  : Open  the  soil  three  parts  round 
each  tree,  at  a distance  from  the  stem  of  from  three  to  four  feet,  according  to 
the  sizs  of  the  tree.  The  roots  must  be  cut  back  to  a general  average  of  three 
or  three  and  a-half  feet,  except  the  part  where  the  soil  was  not  opened,  where 
the  roots  will  remain  of  course  their  original  length.  The  roots  cut  back  to  be 
carefully  laid  out  near  the  surface,  and  a little  fresh  soil  used  in  filling  iD. 
Next  season  open  the  soil  on  the  side  left  undisturbed  the  year  before,  and  then 
cut  the  roots  to  three  or  three  and  a-half  feet.  Old  trees  that  have  borne  for 
many  years  and  are  becoming  weak  to  have  the  surface  soil  thinly  paired  off, 
and  a layer  of  new  soil  laid  down  over  the  roots,  and  above  that  a layer  of 
dung  only  slightly  rotted. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  FRAME  GROUND. 

Asparagus  Beds  should  have  attention  without  delay  if  they  have  not 
been  cleared  of  the  weeds  and  old  growth,  cut  the  stems  down  to  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  surface,  carefully  remove  the  weeds  and  cover  the  beds  with 
a good  layer  of  manure.  Manure  from  the  farm  or  stable  yard  that  is  only  partly 
decayed  will  be  the  most  suitable.  When  the  manure  has  been  spread  over 
the  beds  cover  to  a depth  of  two  or  three  inches  with  soil  taken  from  the 
alleys. 

Carrots  are  soon  injured  by  autumn  frost ; therefore,  those  grown  in 
frames  from  late  sowings  must  be  protected,  and  the  main  crop  must  be  lifted 
and  stored  in  dry  earth  or  sand,  the  tops  being  removed  and  the  earth 
rubbed  off,  but  without  any  attempt  to  clean  them  thoroughly,  for  that 
should  never  be  done  until  they  are  wanted  for  use. 

Parsnips  are  best  left  in  the  ground  until  wanted  for  use ; hut  it  is 
advisable  to  lift  a few  and  store  in  the  root  house  in  dry  earth  to  be  iu 
readiness  for  use  during  periods  of  frosty  weather  when  the  ground  is  frozen 
so  hard  that  to  take  up  the  roots  is  difficult  if  not  practically  impossible. 

Potatoes  that  were  lifted  in  a wet  state  should  be  removed  to  an  airy  and 
comparatively  dark  shed  or  outhouse  for  a short  time,  for  unless  they  are 
stored  for  the  winter  in  a dry  state  they  will  be  decidedly  inferior  in  quality. 

Salading  will  now  require  close  attention  to  ensure  a liberal  and  con- 
tinuous supply  throughout  the  autumn.  Full-grown  lettuce  and  endive 
should  be  protected  by  glass  or  some  portable  contrivance,  or  the  wet  and 
frost  will  do  considerable  damage.  Successional  sowings  of  small  salading 
must  be  made  in  accordance  with  requirements, 


NAPOLEON’S  FAVOURITE  FLOWER. 

A pamphlet  of  the  year  1815,  which  the  Temps  has  recently  discovered,  gives 
an  account  of  how  the  violet  became  the  emblem  of  Imperialism  in  France. 
Three  days  before  the  embarkation  for  Elba,  Bonaparte,  accompanied  by  the 
Duke  of  Bassano  and  General  Bertrand,  took  a walk  in  the  gardens  of  Fon- 
tainebleau. He  was  still  wavering  whether  he  should  quietly  resign  himself 
to  his  banishment.  The  Duke  of  Bassano  tried  to  point  out  to  him  that  the 
time  for  withdrawal  was  past.  Greatly  excited  Napoleon  walked  on  without 
speaking,  trying  to  divert  his  thoughts  from  the  subject.  Suddenly  he  saw, 
close  to  him,  a pretty  child  of  three  or  four  years  old,  picking  violets  and 
tying  them  into  a bunch.  “My  little  friend,”  said  the  Prince,  “Will  you 
give  me  your  flowers?”  “Yes,  gladly,”  said  the  boy,  and  handed  them 
gracefully  to  him.  Bonaparte  kissed  the  child,  and  said  after  a few  minutes 
to  his  courtiers  : “ The  accident  of  this  occurrence  is  a secret  hint  to  me  to 
follow  the  example  of  these  modest  flowers.  Yes,  gentlemen,  henceforth  the 
violet  shall  be  the  emblem  of  rr.y  wishes.”  “Sire,”  replied  Bertrand,  “ I 
hope  for  your  Majesty’s  glory  that  this  resolution  will  not  last  longer  than  the 
flower  from  which  it  takes  its  origin.”  The  next  day  Napoleon  was  seen 
walking  about  the  gardens  with  a bunch  of  violets,  which  he  carried  alter- 
nately in  his  mouth  and  hand.  Stopping  at  a flower-bed  ho  stooped  down  to 
pick  some  flowers.  The  violets  were  rather  scarce  on  the  spot,  and  tho 
grenadier  Choudieu,  who  was  on  guard,  said  to  him,  “ Sire,  in  a year’s  time 
it  will  be  easier  to  pick  them  ; they  will  then  be  more  plentiful.”  Bonaparte, 
greatly  astonished,  looked  at  him.  “ You  think,  then,  that  next  year  I shall 
be  back?”  “ Perhaps  sooner  ; at  least  we  hope  so.”  “Soldier,  do  you  not 
know  that  after  to-morrow  I start  for  Elba  ?”  “ Your  Majesty  will  wait  till 

the  clouds  roll  by.”  “ Do  your  comrades  think  like  you?”  “Almost  all.” 
“ They  may  think  it  but  they  may  not  say  it.  After  you  are  relieved  go  to 
Bertraod  and  let  him  give  you  20  napoleon  d’or,  but  keep  silence.”  Choudieu 
returned  to  the  barracks,  and  drew  tho  attention  of  his  comrades  to  the  fact 
that  for  the  last  two  days  tho  Emperor  had  been  walking  about  with  a bunoh 
of  violets.  “ We  will  call  him  amoDg  ourselves  Piire  la  Violette.”  From  that 
day  forth  Napoleon  was  only  called  by  that  name  in  tho  barracks.  By  degrooa 
tho  secret  reached  tho  publio,  and  in  spring  tho  adherents  of  tho  ex-monnroh 
carried  the  flower  as  a memorial  either  in  thoir  mouth  or  iu  their  button-hole. 


PEA  AMERICAN  WONDER. 

Tills  comparatively  now  poa  lias  been  much  tho  best  early  variety 
boro,  und  well  deserves  the  character  it  has  received. 

Oagerddan  Hall,  Aberystwith.  James  V earey. 
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FLOWERS  OF  Double-flowering  Thorn  (natural  size). 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  builders  and  others  who  make  up  gardens 
in  new  districts  before  the  houses  are  let,  and  consequently  are  under 
compulsion  to  do  the  work  at  the  lowest  possible  figure,  should  take  a 
fair  proportion  of  the  good  things  that  will  now  be  named  to  light  up 
and  beautify  plantations  that,  for  the  most  part,  because  of  the  money 
question,  will  consist  of  limes,  lilacs,  privets,  and  viburnums.  Any 
one  familiar  with  trees  will  find  it  easy  to  add  to  my  list,  but  it  will,  I 
am  sure,  be  a difficult  task  to  select  even  one  that  can  be  considered 
superfluous.  I will  take  the  genera  in  alphabetical  order,  and  make  as 
few  remarks  as  possible  : — 

Acer  gives  us  the  beautiful  series  of  Japan  maples,  which  are 
perfect  as  garden  trees.  The  best  are  Acer  polymorpha,  and  the 


seotion  I add  Pavia  flava  and  Pavia’ macrostachya.  The  last-named 
was  figured  in  G.  M.,  1885,  page  692. 

AlLANTHUSifl  worth  a place  because,  while  it  is  a noble  tree  wh'n 
allowed  to  have  its  own  way,  it  is  a good  subject  for  a border  if 
annually  or  biennially  cut  back  to  keep  it  as  a bush. 

Alnus  gives  us  the  well-known  cut-leaved  alder,  Alnus  glvtinosa 
laciniata,  which  is  quito  a moderate  grower  ; also  the  golden-leaved 
alder,  another  variety  of  the  same  species. 

Amklanchier  contributes  to  the  list  the  lovely  snowy  mespilus, 
Amclanchier  vulgaris,  one  of  the  sweetest  garden  trees  known  ; also 
A.  botryapium,  a good  early- flowering  tree,  but  little  known. 

Amygdalus  is  the  almond,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties.  For 
all  ordinary  purposes  the  common  Amygdalus  communis  is  sufficient,  but 
there  is  a double  flowering  variety  for  such  as  want  the  best  of 
everything. 

Betula  is  such  a lovely  genus  that  I feel  strongly  tempted  to  select 
freely.  But  I will  name  one  only  as  a tree  for  a special  position.  It 
is  Betula  alba  pcndula  laciniata,  the  cut-leaved  weeping  birch,  one  of 
the  loveliest  trees  in  the  world,  more  especially  at  this  moment  in  its 
delicious  amber  colouring. 

Gerasus  and  Prunus  should  include  the  double  flowering  morello 
cherry  Cerasus  acida  V.  jl.  pi.,  the  large  double- flowering  cherry  C. 
avium  fl.  pi.,  well  known  for  its  lovely  white  rosettes  in  the  merry 
spring  time.  The  bird  cherry,  Prunus  padus,  is  a favourite  garden 
tree,  of  which  there  are  two  or  three  varieties. 

Cercis  is  the  Judas  tree.  It  grows  slowly,  flowers  freely,  and  may 


BEAUTIFUL  DECIDUOUS  TREES  FOR  PRESENT 
PLANTING. 


By  W.  Biudduby. 


Flowers  of  Japan  Quince,  Cyflon-a  (Pyrns)  Japonica  (natural  tize). 

varieties  dissectum,  sanguineum,  and  Atropurpureum,  the  well-known 
“ ghost  tree,”  with  whitish  leafage,  is  a variety  of  Acer  ( Negundo ) 
fraxinifolium,  which  is  a capital  shrubbery  tree  in  its  green-leaved 
state.  The  best  large  tree  of  this  section  is  the  variegated  sycamore, 
which  is  a variety  of  Acer  pseudo  platanus. 

oEsculus  includes  the  common  and  scarlet  flowered  horse  chestnut. 
The  first  i3  AEsculus  hippo castanum,  the  second  i£7.  rubicunda.  There 
is  a double  variety  of  the  common  horse  chestnut  which  has  the  double 
merit  of  a superb  bloom  that  is  not  followed  by  a crop  of  fruit.  To  this 


FLOWERS  of  HaUsii  letrapten  (natural  size). 


be  kept  down  as  a bush  if  needful ; but  like  many  other  things  it  is 
a much  finer  thing  when  left  alone  than  when  “ regulated.” 

Cornus  is  often  called  the  “gunpowder  tree”  because  the  common 
dogwood  is  used  in  preparing  charcoal  for  the  best  quality  of  gun- 
powder. The  variegated  Cornus  mas  is  exceedingly  hardy,  and  in  its 
way  unique  for  beauty.  Leave  it  alone  and  it  will  acquire  most 
beautiful  characters  in  leaf,  flower,  and  fruit. 

Crataegus  is  a great  genus,  but  we  are  selecting  and  shall  be  short 
with  it.  In  every  garden  that  affords  room  for  a few  trees  we  should 
have  the  tansy-leaved  thorn,  Cralcegus  tanacetifolia,  a most  distinct 
and  interesting  tree,  double  scarlet  thorn,  double  _ white  thorn,  and 
single  scarlet  thorn,  these  being  varieties  of  our  glorious  British  thorn, 
V.  oxyacantha.  , 

Gytisus  is  the  laburnum,  of  which  the  best  varieties  are  the  Scotch 
and  Waterers,  but  if  these  were  not  at  command  the  Common  Laburnum 
will  suffice  and  bring  no  shame. 

Cybonia  is  the  quince,  the  best  of  which  is  the  indispensable 
Cydonia  ( Pyrus ) Japonica,  of  which  there  are  half  a- dozen  varieties, 
none  better  than  the  common  crimson,  though  serviceable  where  much 
variety  is  wanted. 

Fraxinus,  the  ash,  might  be  left  out,  but  the  weeping  ash, 
Fraximus  excelsior  pendula,  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  garden  trees. 


Letters  from  correspondents  that  have  been  handed  to  me  indicate 
that  a short  list  of  beautiful  trees  adapted  for  general  purposes  would 
be  much  valued,  now  that  tho  season  has  returned  for  planting  Ruch 
things.  There  are  hundreds  of  good  things  that  cannot  bo  set  foith 
as  adapted  for  “general  purposes,”  and,  moreover,  a largo  proportion 
of  such  good  things  are  not  at  tho  command  of  the  average  of  purchasers. 
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For  a spacious  border  devoted  to  variegated  leaved  trees  the  spotted- 
leaved American  ash,  F.  Americana  aucubafolia,  is  well  adapted. 

Halekia,  the  snowdrop  tree,  is  quite  superb,  but,  unfortunately, 
scarce.  It  would  be  a sin  to  omit  it  Irom  this  select  list.  Its  botanical 

name  is  Jlalesia  tetraptera. 

Kolreuteria  is  a splendid  subject  of  very  moderate  growth.  The 
amateur  who  loves  trees  should  put  this  into  his  very  first  list  of 
desiderata,  say  with  the  scarlet  thorn,  the  Scotch  laburnum,  and  the 
Wiegela.  Its  book  name  is  Kolreuteria paniculata. 

Magnolia  belongs  to  the  grand  garden,  but  we  must  have  in  this 
select  list  Magnolia  conspicua  for  its  glorious  flowers,  and  M.  apeciosa, 
a very  hardy  tree,  producing  flowers  that  are  white,  delicately  stained 
with  purple. 

Persica,  the  peach,  gives  a series  of  beautiful  trees,  the  best, 
perhaps,  being  Fersica  vulgaris  sanguinea  plena,  with  double  crimson 
flowers. 

Philadelphus,  the  mock  orange,  is  a large  genus,  from  which  we 
will  select  as  most  useful  Philadelphus  Gordonianus,  and  the  Japan 
P.  ¥ olcohama,  a fine  compact  tree. 

Pyrus,  the  pear,  has  many  ornamental  features  that  are  not 
recognized,  as  the  fruit  garden  will  declare  at  this  moment.  However, 
put  down  Pyrus  spectabilis,  Pyrus  malus  coronaria,  and  Pyrus 
aucuparia  pendula  as  proper  and  desirable  garden  trees. 

Salix,  the  willow,  has  made  its  name  familiar  by  reason  of  the 
beauty  of  Palix  purpurea  pendula,  a favourite  weeping  tree  adapted 
for  small  gardens.  The  Kilmarnock  willow,  S.  oaprea  pendula,  is  to 
be  desired,  but  the  Babylonian  willow  cannot  be  regarded  as  a tree 
adapted  for  general  purposes. 

ITlmus,  the  elm,  contributes  two  very  pretty  garden  trees  ; they 
are  TJlmus  campeslris  pendula  and  U.  c.  viminalis.  Both  are  of  small 
growth,  and  altogether  delicate  and  dressy. 


SHORT  NOTES  FOR  SMALL  GARDENS. 

By  the  Vicab’s  Gardenee. 

Striking  Rose  Cuttings. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  useful  to  remind  amateurs  and  those  who  have 
charge  of  gardens  of  comparatively  small  size,  that  this  is  the  best 
season  of  the  whole  year  in  which  to  propagate  roses  by  means  of  cut- 
tings without  the  aid  of  glass  and  artificial  heat.  Cuttings  taken 
now  and  inserted  in  a suitable  border  will,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, strike  very  readily  with  but  little  attention.  The  percentages 
of  plants  obtained  will,  of  course,  depend  in  a large  measure  on  the 
varieties,  as  the  cuttings  of  some  strike  more  freely  than  of  others. 
But  there  are  few  kinds  so  difficult  of  increase  by  this  method  that 
they  will  not  give  a fair  return  for  the  time  taken  up  in  preparing  and 
inserting  the  cuttings.  As  a rule  the  robust  varieties  strike  the  most 
freely,  and  those  that  have  produced  strong  shoots  can  be  depended  on 
to  give  satisfactory  results.  In  the  preparation  of  the  cuttings  select 
stout  shoots  that  are  between  fifteen  and  twenty  inches  in  length,  and 
have  become  moderately  hard.  Take  the  cuttings  off  about  five 
inches  from  the  base,  and  then  shorten  them  to  eight  or  ten  inches  by 
the  removal  of  the  upper  portion,  which  is  invariably  more  or  less  soft. 
When  this  has  been  done,  and  the  leaves  from  the  lower  half  removed, 
the  cuttings  will  be  ready  for  insertion,  as  the  lower  buds  should  not 
be  removed  because  of  the  great  advantage  resulting  from  obtaining 
new  growth  from  the  base.  To  leave  the  cuttings  lying  about  for  any 
length  of  time  after  they  have  been  taken  from  the  trees  is  most 
injurious,  as  the  bark  quickly  begins  to  shrivel,  and  the  cuttings  do  not 
strike  so  freely  in  consequence.  Therefore,  the  bed  in  which  they  are 
to  be  put  should  be  prepared  first.  A warm  border,  such  as  that  on  the 
Bouth  side  of  a wall,  is  in  some  respects  preferable,  but  any  moderately 
sheltered  position  will  be  suitable.  If  the  soil  is  moderately  light  and 
friable  it  will  suffice  to  dig  it  over  to  a depth  of  about  ten  inches. 
But  where  the  staple  is  rather  heavy  a liberal  quantity  of  leaf-mould 
and  coarse  grit  should  be  incorporated  with  it.  Having  prepared  the 
border,  proceed  to  cut  a trench  across  one  end  about  five  inches  in 
depth.  Place  the  cuttings  in  the  trench  about  two  inches  apart,  fill 
in  the  soil  about  them,  and  then  tread  it  firmly.  There  will  be  no 
danger  of  making  the  soil  too  firm,  but  in  treading  it  some  caution  is 
necessary,  because  when  very  moist  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  convert  the 
soil  into  a paste,  in  which  condition  it  is  most  unfavourable  to  the 
production  of  roots.  After  the  soil  has  been  trodden,  level  the  surface, 
and  at  a distance  of  twelve  inches  from  the  first  cut  a second  trench, 
which  must  be  prepared  and  filled  in  precisely  the  same  as  the 
first.  By  having  the  rows  twelve  inches  apart  the  young  plants  have 
plenty  of  room  the  first  season,  and  the  weeds  can  be  readily  kept 
down  with  the  hoe.  The  cuttings  are  generally  loosened  by  the  winter 
frosts,  and  it  is  an  excellent  practice  to  well  tread  the  spaces  between 
the  rows  as  early  in  March  as  the  condition  of  the  surface  soil  will 
permit.  During  April  and  May  it  will  be  necessary  to  water  rather 
liberally  in  dry  weather,  because  if  the  cuttings  are  allowed  to  suffer 
from  drought  during  the  spring  a larcre  proportion  will  perish.  From 
my  experience  in  striking  rose  cuttings  in  the  open  border  I am 
persuaded  that  many  of  the  failures  of  which  we  hear  are  due  to  the 
cuttings  suffering  at  intervals  from  an  insufficiency  of  moisture.  Until 
I paid  particular  attention  to  the  water  supply  in  this  month  my 
losses  were  considerable  every  year,  but  now  they  are  very  few.  TI10 
soil  must  not,  of  course,  be  kept  in  a saturated  state  about  them. 

Bush  Fruits. 

Wo  have  been  busy  during  the  past  week  in  thinning-out  tbo 
the  raspberry  canes,  and  in  putting  in  cuttings  of  the  currants  and 
gooseberries,  and  some  reference  to  this  work  may  prove  useful.  It  is 
an  excellent  practice  to  remove  the  superfluous  canes  from  raspberry 


plantations  in  the  course  of  the  summer ; but,  generally,  I have  my 
hands  so  full  that  I am  not  able  to  commence  thinning  until  the 
autumn,  and  I know  there  are  many  cultivators  in  the  same  position 
ns  myself.  I do  not  thin  very  severely  at  this  season  of  the  year,  as 
the  final  thinning  is  deferred  until  February  or  March.  But  by 
removing  the  old  canes,  and  reducing  those  of  the  current  season  to 
about  six  to  each  stool,  those  remaining  are  sufficiently  exposed  to  be 
thoroughly  hardened  in  the  course  of  the  autumn.  Both  the  old  and 
young  canes  are  cut  away  close  to  the  surface.  In  selecting  the  strong 
canes  for  bearing  next  year  due  regard  is  paid  to  their  position,  as  it 
is  advisable  to  keep  them  as  near  at  home  as  possible  to  preserve  the 
uniformity  of  the  lines  and  the  spaces  between  the  stools. 

We  strike  a few  cuttings  of  currants  and  gooseberries  every  year 
to  maintain  a constant  succession  of  young  bushes,  and  to  distribute 
amongst  those  cottagers  who  take  an  interest  in  their  gardens,  and 
appear  to  be  deserving  of  encouragement.  As  in  the  case  of  the  roses, 
strong  shoots  are  selected,  and  taken  off  about  six  inches  from  the 
base.  They  are  then  shortened  to  eight  or  ten  inches,  and  have  all  but 
the  three  top  buds  removed.  It  is  essential  that  bushes  of  both  currants 
and  gooseberries  should  have  a clear  stem  of  six  or  eight  inches,  and 
unless  the  buds  below  the  surface  are  removed  a crop  of  suckers  will  be 
produced,  and  give  much  trouble.  The  cuttings  are  inserted  to  about 
one-half  their  depth  in  trenches,  prepared  in  exactly  the  same  manner 
as  for  the  rose  cutting.  The  precaution  is  also  taken  to  tread  the  soil 
in  the  spaces  between  the  rows,  as  it  invariably  becomes  loosened  in 
the  course  of  the  winter  by  the  action  of  the  frost. 

Wintering  Dahlias. 

I have  received  several  letters  within  the  past  few  days  asking  for 
the  information  as  to  the  wintering  of  single  dahlias,  and  instead  of 
replying  separately  to  the  writers,  I will  give  a few  general  directions 
that  will  be  useful  to  them  and  other  readers.  The  tubers  of  the  single 
dahlias  are  wintered  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  those  of  the  show  and 
pompon  varieties.  The  practice  we  have  adopted  for  many  years  with 
much  success  is  to  leave  the  dahlias  in  the  garden  until  the  frost  has 
destroyed  the  foliage.  The  stems  are  then  cut  over  about  six  inches 
above  the  surface,  and  the  roots  are  lifted  with  a fork  and  taken  to  a 
peach  house,  of  which  the  ventilators  are  kept  constantly  open  except- 
ing during  severe  frosts.  Here  they  remain  until  the  soil  about  them 
has  become  rather  dry,  when  they  are  removed  to  a loft,  where  they 
remain  during  the  winter.  As  soon  as  a sharp  frost  is  anticipated, 
the  tubers  are  covered  with  sufficient  littery  hay  and  straw  to  exclude 
the  frost,  the  covering  remaining  until  the  spring.  Cannas,  of  which 
we  grow  considerable  numbers,  are  wintered  in  the  same  way  as  the 
dahlias,  and  the  roots  come  out  in  capital  condition  in  the  spring,  as 
proved  by  the  strong  growth  made  when  started.  The  roots  of  both 
dahlias  and  cannas  may,  when  lifted,  be  taken  to  a dry  shed  if  more 
convenient,  ana  they  can  be  safely  wintered  in  a cellar,  provided  it  is 
not  too  damp.  I have,  in  the  oourse  of  my  experience,  kept  some 
thousands  of  roots  of  dahlias  in  cellars,  and  have  been  well  satisfied 
with  the  results. 

Preserving  Walnuts  and  Filberts. 

Some  people  make  a great  fuss  about  keeping  a few  filberts  and 
walnuts,  and  then  fail  to  have  them  in  good  condition  for  any  length 
of  time  after  they  are  gathered.  I have  for  several  years  past  adopted 
a very  simple  plan  which  has  proved  very  successful.  We  have  several 
large  earthenware  pans  with  close-fitting  lids,  and  these  are  filled  with 
the  nuts  and  placed  in  the  fruit  room,  in  which  they  remain  until  tho 
supplies  are  exhausted.  The  precaution  is  taken  to  have  both  the  filberts 
and  the  walnuts  dry  when  packed  away,  for  if  they  are  damp  at  the 
time  the  husks  and  shells  become  mouldy,  and  have  an  unpleasant 
musty  smell.  On  the  other  hand,  they  must  not  be  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere  too  long,  or  the  kei’nels  will  shrivel  and  lose  that  delicate 
freshness  which  is  so  much  appreciated.  Some  years  ago  I was  advised 
to  sprinkle  a little  salt  over  the  filberts  and  cobs  as  they  were  placed  in 
the  pans,  and  by  way  of  experiment  I salted  those  in  one  of  them. 
The  salt  had  a marvellous  effect  in  preserving  the  freshness  of  the 
kernels,  but  it  made  the  husks  and  shells  so  black  that  the  nuts  were 
utterly  unfit  for  the  table. 

Planting  Bulbs. 

The  soil  is  now  in  capital  condition  for  planting  spring  flowering 
and  other  bulbs,  and  cultivators  may  be  advised  to  proceed  with  the 
work  as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  is  quite  possible  that  we  may  have  a 
spell  of  wet  weather,  which  would  much  delay  the  work,  and  probably 
prevent  the  planting  being  done  under  such  favourable  conditions. 
Hence  the  importance  of  avoiding  unnecessary  delay.  The  number  of 
bulbs  of  either  hyacinths,  tulips,  or  crocuses,  must  be  regulated  by 
the  taste  of  the  cultivator,  and  the  amount  available  for  their  purchase. 
I will,  therefore,  simply  state  that  provided  the  best  of  the  cheap  kinds 
are  purchased,  they  will  give  an  ample  return  for  the  expenditure. 
The  tulips  and  crocuses  are  the  most  suitable  for  those  who  require  a 
bright  display  in  the  garden  fora  comparatively  small  outlay.  Whether 
the  number  of  bulbs  is  largo  or  small,  I would  strongly  advise  their 
being  planted  thickly.  If  there  are  but  few,  confine  them  to  two  or 
three  beds,  for  when  planted  very  thinly,  as  is  so  frequently  done,  they 
are  so  ineffective  as  to  bo  practically  lost.  Bix  inches  each 
way  is  the  greatest  distance  apart  that  should  bo  allowed 
hyacinths  and  tulips,  and  the  crocus  corms  should  be  not 
farther  apart  than  three  inches  each  way.  It  is  in  all  cases 
advisable  to  carpet  the  beds  devoted  to  bulbs  with  plants  that  aro 
green  throughout  tho  winter.  They  not  only  present  a pleasing 
appearance  before  the  bulbs  make  their  appearance,  but  they  very 
materially  enhance  tho  general  effect  in  tho  spring.  Daisies,  forget- 
me-nots,  silone,  arabis,  violas  aud  pansies,  may  bo  mentioned  as  in  every 
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way  suitable,  they  are  iu  fact  tho  most  useful  spring-flowering  plants  ' 
wo  have  for  filling  bods  in  whioli  there  uro  no  bulbs.  In  the  latter 
case  yellow  and  crimson  wallflowers  ought  also  to  be  brought  into 
requisition.  They  are  very  attractive  in  colour,  and  tho  flowers  are  so 
fragrant  as  to  justify  thoir  being  well  grown  for  their  odour  alone.  It 
is  essential  to  complete  tho  planting  of  tlioso  as  quickly  as  possible, 
as  they  suffer  less  in  sovere  winters  when  they  are  planted  early  enough 
to  becomo  well-established  by  tho  ond  of  tho  autumn.  Strong  bushy 
plants  of  tho  wallflowers  are  the  best,  as  they  begin  to  flower  earlier 
and  bloom  more  profusely  than  small  examples. 


MINIATURE  ROSE  OF  CALIFORNIA— ROSA  PISOCARPA. 

In  tho  arboretum  at  Kow,  one  of  tho  prettiest  of  wild  roses  is  the 
one  named  Rosa  pisocarpa,  raised  from  seed  gathered  by  Sir  Joseph 
D.  Hooker  in  the  Upper  Sacramento  Valley,  at  an  elevation  of 
4,000  to  6,000  feet,  in  tho  year  1877.  It  is  probably  not  uncommon 
in  North  California,  and  is  possibly  a minor  form  of  li.  californica, 
a larger,  coarser,  many-flowered  species  with  recurved  prickles, 
this  miniature  plant  having  prickles  that  are  never  recurved,  and 
sma’ler,  and  more  globose  fruit,  Under  t.  6,857,  of  Botanical  Magazine, 


MINIATURE  ROSE  OF  CALIFORNIA,  K.sa  pisoc arpi  (Flowers  rosy  pink,  berrie3  bright  red). 


ROSE  MERVEILLE  DE  LYON. 

This  fine  rose  has  proved  to  be  thoroughly  perpetual  in  character 
this  season,  for  all  our  plants  have  bloomed  the  second  time  quite  as 
freely  as  we  could  expect.  The  individual  flowers  have  also  been  as  large 
and  equal  in  form  to  those  produced  in  July,  but  the  colour  has  not 
been  so  white  as  during  the  summer.  A deeper  tone  of  pink  is  notice- 
able in  the  centre  of  the  flower,  and  the  outside  petals  are  more  deeply 
stained  with  bright  pink;  but,  notwithstanding  these  drawbacks  to  it,  as 
a white  rose,  we  should  not  like  to  loose  this  famous  variety  from  our 
collection  on  account  of  its  perpetual  character.  Viator. 


Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  gives  a series  of  references  to  Gray,  S.  Watson,  and 
Crepin,  but  to  Lindley’s  monograph  there  is  no  reference,  an  we 
find  no  clue  to  it  in  that  work.  Its  affinities  appear  to  be  with  R. 

rubifolia.  _ _ 

The  tree  is  of  small  growth,  slender,  straggling,  with  straig  t 01 
upeurved  spines  ; leaves  two  or  three  inches  long,  leaflets  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  long,  dark  green.  The  flowers  are  one  inch  in  diameter,  o 
a pleasing  rose  colour ; the  fruit  erect,  globose,  constricted  next  t e 
calyx  lobes,  the  colour  bright  red.  The  plant  is  much  to  be  desired  or 
the  rockery. 
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iSritisjj  tootiatiatt. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  PLANTS. 

By  Mr.  WltLUM  Oarhuthkrs,  of  tho  Botanical  Department,  British  Museum,  President  of 

Section  of  Biology. 

Herbaria. — The  preservation  of  dried  plants  as  a help  in  the  study  of 
systematic  botany  was  first  employed  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  earliest  herbarium  of  which  we  have  any  record  is  that  of  John  Falconer, 
an  Englishman  who  travelled  in  Italy  between  1540  and  1547,  and  who  brought 
with  him  to  England  a collection  of  dried  plants  fastened  in  a book.  This 
waBseen  by  William  Turner,  our  first  British  botanist,  who  refers  to  it  in  his 
Herbal,  published  in  1551.  Turner  may  have  been  already  acquainted 
with  this  method  of  preserving  plants,  for  in  his  enforced  absence  from 
England  he  studied  at  Bologna  under  Luca  Ghini,  the  first  professor  of  botany 
in  Europe,  who,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  originated  the  practice  of  making 
herbaria.  Ghini’s  pupils,  Aldrovandus  and  Csesalpinus,  formed  extensive  col- 
lections. Caspar  Bauhin,  whose  Prodomus  was  the  first  attempt  to  digest 
the  literature  of  botany,  left  a considerable  herbarium,  still  preserved  at 
Basle.  No  collection  of  English  plants  is  known  to  exist  older  than  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century  ; a volume  containing  some  British  and  many 
exotic  plants  collected  in  the  year  1G47  was  some  years  ago  acquired  by  the 
British  Museum.  Towards  the  end  of  that  century,  great  activity  was  mani- 
fested in  the  collection  of  plants,  not  only  in  our  own  country,  but  in  every 
district  of  the  globe  visited  by  travellers.  The  labours  of  Ray  and  Sloane,  of 
Petiver  and  Plukenet  are  manifest  not  only  in  the  works  which  they  pub- 
lished, but  in  the  collections  that  they  made,  which  were  purchased  by  the 
country  in  1759,  when  the  museum  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  became  the  nucleus  of 
of  the  now  extensive  collections  of  the  British  Museum.  The  most  important 
of  these  collections  in  regard  to  British  plants,  is  the  herbarium  of  Adam 
Buddie,  collected  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  containing  an  extensive 
series  which  formed  the  basis  of  a British  flora,  that  unhappily  for  science  was 
never  published,  though  it  still  exists  in  manuscript.  Other  collections  of 
British  plants  of  the  same  age,  but  less  complete,  supplement  those  of  Buddie  ; 
these  various  materials  are  in  such  a state  of  preservation  as  to  permit  of  the 
most  careful  comparison  with  living  plants,  and  they  show  that  the  two 
centuries  which  have  elapsed  since  their  collection  have  not  modified  in  any  par- 
ticular the  species  contained  in  them.  The  early  collectors  contemplated 
merely  the  preservation  of  a single  specimen  of  each  species  ; consequently 
the  data  for  an  exhaustive  comparison  of  the  indigenous  flora  of  Britain  at  the 
beginning  of  last  century  with  that  of  the  present  are  very  imperfect  as  com- 
pared with  those  which  we  shall  hand  down  to  our  successors  for  their  use. 

The  collections  made  in  other  regions  of  the  world  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  included  in  the  extensive  herbarium  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  are 
frequently  being  examined  side  by  side  with  plants  of  our  own  day,  but  they 
do  not  show  any  peculiarities  that  distinguish  them  from  recent  collections. 
If  any  changes  are  taking  place  in  plants,  it  is  certain  that  the  three  hundred 
years  during  which  their  dried  remains  have  been  preserved  in  herbaria  have 
been  too  short  to  exhibit  them. 

Ancient  Vegetation. — Beyond  the  time  of  those  early  herbaria  the 
materials  which  we  owe  in  any  way  to  the  intervention  of  man  have  been  pre- 
served without  any  regard  to  their  scientific  interest.  They  consist  mainly  of 
materials  used  in  building  or  for  sepulture.  The  woods  employed  in  mediaeval 
buildings  present  no  peculiarities  by  which  they  can  be  distinguished  from 
existing  woods  ; neither  do  the  woods  met  with  in  Roman  and  British  villages 
and  buryiDg  places.  From  a large  series  collected  by  General  Pitt-Rivers  in 
extensive  explorations  carried  on  by  him  on  the  site  of  a village  which  had 
been  occupied  by  the  British  before  and  after  the  appearance  of  the  Romans, 
we  find  that  the  woods  chiefly  used  by  them  were  Oak,  Birch,  Hazel,  and 
Willow,  and  at  the  latter  period  of  occupation  of  the  village  the  wood  of  the 
Spanish  Chestnut  (Castanea  vulgaris,  Lamk.)  was  so  extensively  employed 
that  it  must  have  been  introduced  and  grown  in  the  district.  The  gravel  beds 
in  the  north  of  London,  explored  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith  for  the  palieolithic 
implements  in  them,  contained  also  fragments  of  Willow  and  Birch,  and  the 
rhizomes  of  Osmunda  regalis,  L. 

The  most  important  materials,  however,  for  the  comparison  of  former 
vegetation  of  a known  age  with  that  of  our  own  day  have  been  supplied  by 
the  specimens  which  have  been  obtained  from  the  tombs  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  Until  recently  these  consisted  mainly  of  fruits  and  seeds.  These 
were  all  more  or  less  carbonised,  because  the  former  rifling  of  the  tombs  had 
exposed  them  to  the  air.  Ehrenberg,  who  accompanied  Von  Minutoli  in  his 
Egyptian  expedition,  determined  the  seeds  which  he  had  collected,  but  as  he 
himself  doubted  the  antiquity  of  some  of  the  materials  on  which  he  reported, 
the  scientific  value  of  his  enumeration  is  destroyed.  Passalacqua  in  1823  made 
considerable  collections  from  tombs  at  Thebes,  and  these  were  carefully 
examined  and  described  by  the  distinguished  botanist  Kunth.  He  pointed 
out,  in  a paper  published  sixty  years  ago,  that  these  ancient  seeds  possessed 
the  minute  and  apparently  accidental  peculiarities  of  their  existing  repre- 
sentatives. Unger,  who  visited  Egypt,  published  in  several  papers  identifica- 
tions of  the  plant  remains  from  the  tombs;  and  one  of  the  latest  labours 
of  Alexander  Braun  was  an  examination  of  the  vegetable  remains  in 
the  Egyptian  Museum  at  Berlin,  which  was  published  after  his  death, 
from  his  manuscript,  under  the  careful  editorship  of  Ascherson  and  Magnus, 
In  this,  twenty-four  species  were  determined,  some  from  imperfect  materials, 
and  necessarily  with  some  hesitation  as  to  the  accuracy  of  their  determina- 
tion. 

Flora  of  Ancient  Egypt. — The  recent  exploration  of  unopened  tombs 
belonging  to  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  Egyptian  people  has 
permitted  the  examination  of  tho  plants  in  a condition  which  could  not  have 
been  anticipated.  And,  happily,  tho  examination  of  these  materials  has 
been  made  by  a botanist  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  existing  flora 
of  Egypt,  for  Dr.  Schweinfurth  has  for  a quarter  of  a century  been  exploring 
the  plants  of  the  Nile  valley.  The  plant-remains  were  included  within  tho 
mummy-wrappings,  and  being  thus  hermetically  sealed,  have  boen  preserved 
with  scarcely  any  change.  By  placing  the  plants  in  warm  water,  Dr.  Schwein- 
furth had  succeeded  in  preparing  a series  of  specimens  gathered  4,000  years 
ago,  which  are  as  satisfactory  for  the  purposes  of  science  as  any  collected  at 
the  present  day.  'These  specimens  consequently  supply  moans  for  the  closest 
examination  and  comparison  with  their  living  representatives.  The  colours  of 
the  flowers  are  still  present,  even  the  most  evanesoent,  such  as  tho  violet  of 
the  Larkspur  and  Knapweed,  and  the  scarlet  of  the  Poppy  ; tho  chlorophyll 
remains  in  the  leaves,  and  the  sugar  in  the  pulp  of  tho  raisins.  Dr.  Sohwoin- 
iuith  lias  determined  no  loss  than  fifty-nine  species,  somo  of  whioh  arc  repre- 


sented by  the  fruits  employed  as  offerings  to  the  dead,  others  by  the  flowers 
and  leaves  made  into  garlands,  and  the  remainder  by  branches  on  which  the 
body  was  placed,  and  which  were  enclosed  within  the  wrappings. 

The  votive  offerings  consist  of  the  fruits,  seeds,  or  stems  of  twenty-nine 
species  of  plants.  Three  Palm  fruits  are  common — the  Medemia  Argun, 
VViirt.,  of  the  Nubian  Desert,  and  the  Hyphaene  thebaica,  Mart.,  of  Upper 
Egypt,  agreeing  exactly  with  the  fruits  of  these  plants  in  our  own  day  ; also 
Dates  of  different  forms  resembling  exactly  the  varieties  of  dried  Dates  found 
now  in  the  markets  of  Egypt.  Two  Figs  are  met  with — Ficus  carica,  L.,  and 
Ficus  Sycomorus,  L.,  the  latter  exhibiting  the  incisions  still  employed  by  the 
inhabitants  for  the  destruction  of  the  Neuropterous  insects  which  feed  on 
them.  The  Sycamore  was  one  of  the  sacred  trees  of  Egypt,  and  the  branches 
used  for  the  bier  of  a mummy  found  at  Abd-el-Ourna,  of  the  twentieth  dynasty 
(1,000  years  before  the  Christian  Era),  were  moistened  and  laid  out  by  Dr. 
Schweinfurth — equalling,  he  says,  the  best  specimens  of  this  plant  in  our 
herbaria,  and  consequently  permitting  the  most  exact  comparison  with  living 
Sycamores,  from  which  they  differ  in  no  respect.  The  fruit  of  the  Vine  is 
common,  and  presents,  besides  some  forms  familiar  to  the  modern  grower, 
others  which  have  been  lost  to  cultivation.  The  leaves  which  have  been 
obtained  entire  exactly  agree  in  form  with  those  cultivated  at  the  present  day, 
but  the  under  surface  is  clothed  with  white  hairs,  a peculiarity  Dr.  Schwein- 
furth has  not  observed  in  any  Egyptian  Vines  of  our  time.  A very  large 
quantity  of  Linseed  was  found  in  a tomb  at  Thebes  of  the  twentieth  dynasty, 
now  3,000  years  old,  and  a smaller  quantity  in  a vase  in  another  tomb  of  the 
twelfth  dynasty,  that  is,  1,000  years  older.  This  belongs  certainly  to  Linum 
humile.  Mill.,  the  species  still  cultivated  in  Egypt,  from  which  the  capsules 
do  not  differ  in  any  respect.  Braun  had  already  determined  this  species 
preserved  thus  in  the  tombs,  though  he  was  not  aware  of  its  continued 
cultivation  in  Egypt.  The  berries  of  Juniperus  phcenicea,  L.,  are  found  in  a 
perfect  state  of  preservation,  and  present  a somewhat  larger  average  size  than 
those  obtained  from  this  Juniper  at  the  present  day.  Grains  of  Barley  and 
Wheat  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  tombs  ; Mr.  Mariette  has  found 
Barley  in  a grave  at  Sakhara  of  the  fifth  dynasty,  5,400  yeais  old. 

The  impurities  found  with  the  seeds  of  these  cultivated  plants  show  that 
the  weeds  which  trouble  the  tillers  of  the  soil  at  the  present  day  in  Egypt 
were  equally  the  pests  of  their  ancestors  in  those  early  ages.  The  Barley  fields 
were  infested  with  the  same  spiny  Medick  (Medicago  denticulata,  Willd.) 
which  is  still  found  in  the  grain  crops  of  Egypt.  The  presence  of  the  pods  of 
Sinapis  arvensis,  L.,  among  the  Flax  seed  testifies  to  the  presence  of  this  weed 
in  the  Flax  crops  of  the  days  of  Pharaoh,  as  of  our  own  time.  There  is  not  a 
single  field  of  Flax  in  Egypt  where  this  Charlock  does  not  abound  ; and  often 
in  such  quantity  that  its  yellow  flowers,  just  before  the  flax  comes  into  bloom, 
present  the  appearance  of  a crop  of  Mustard.  The  Charlock  is  Sinapis 
arvensis,  L.,  var.  Allionii,  Jacq.,  and  is  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  form 
by  its  globular  and  inflated  silicules,  which  are  as  characteristically  present  in 
the  ancient  specimens  from  the  tombs  as  in  the  living  plants.  Rumex  dentatus, 
L.,  the  Dock  of  the  Egyptian  fields  of  to-day,  has  been  found  in  graves  of  the 
Greek  period  at  Dra-Abu-Negga. 

In  is  difficult  without  the  actual  inspection  of  the  specimen  plants  em- 
ployed as  garlands,  which  have  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Schweinfurth,  to  realize 
the  wonderful  condition  of  preservation  in  which  they  aie.  The  colour  of  the 
petals  of  Papaver  Rhceas,  L.,  and  the  occasional  presence  of  the  dark  patch  at 
their  bases  present  the  same  peculiarities  as  are  still  found  in  this  species 
growing  in  Egyptian  fields.  The  petals  of  the  Larkspur  (Delphinium  orientale, 
Gay)  not  only  retain  their  reddish- violet  colour,  but  present  the  peculiar 
markings  which  are  still  found  in  the  living  plant.  A garland  composed  of 
wild  Celery  (Apium  graveolens,  L.)  and  small  flowers  of  the  blue  Lotus 
(Nymph  sea  ccerulea,  Sav.),  fastened  together  by  fibres  of  Papyrus,  was  found 
on  a mummy  of  the  twentieth  dynasty,  about  3,000  years  old.  The  leaves, 
flowers,  and  fruits  of  the  wild  Celery  have  been  examined  with  the  greatest 
care  by  Dr.  Schweinfurth,  who  has  demonstrated  in  the  clearest  manner1  their 
absolute  identity  with  the  indigenous  form  of  this  species  now  abundant  in 
moist  places  in  Egypt.  The  fame  may  be  said  of  the  other  plants  used  for 
garlands,  including  two  species  of  Lichens. 

It  appears  to  have  been  a practice  to  lay  out  the  dead  bodies  on  a bier  of 
fresh  branches,  and  these  were  inclosed  within  the  linen  wrappings  which 
enveloped  the  mummy.  In  this  way  there  have  been  preserved  branches  of 
considerable  size  of  Ficus  Sycamorus,  L.,  Olea  europsea,  L.,  Mimusops 
Scbimperi,  H.,  and  Tamarix  nilotica,  Ehrb.  The  Mimusops  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  mural  decorations  of  the  ancient  temples  ; its  fruit  had  been 
detected  amongst  the  offerings  to  the  dead,  and  detached  leaves  had  been 
found  made  up  into  garlands,  but  the  discovery  of  branches  with  their  leaves 
still  attached,  and  in  one  case  with  the  fruit  adhering,  has  established  that 
this  plant  is  the  Abyssinian  species  to  which  Schimper’s  name  has  been  given, 
and  which  is  characterised  by  the  long  and  slender  petiole  of  the  leaf. 

In  none  of  the  species,  except  the  Vine  to  which  I have  referred,  which  Dr. 
Schweinfurth  has  discovered,  and  of  which  he  has  made  a careful  study,  has 
he  been  able  to  detect  any  pecularities  in  the  liviDg  plants  which  are  absent 
in  those  obtained  from  the  tombs. 

Cereals  of  Egypt. — Before  passing  from  these  Egyptian  plants  I would 
draw  attention  to  the  quality  of  the  cereals.  They  are  good  specimens  of  the 
cereals  still  cultivated.  This  observation  is  true  also  of  the  cultivated  grains 
which  I have  examined,  belonging  to  prehistoric  times.  The  Wheat  found  in 
the  purely  British  portion  of  the  ancient  villago  explored  by  General  Pitt- 
Rivers  is  equal  to  the  average  of  Wheat  cultivated  at  tho  present  day.  This 
is  the  more  rematkable,  because  the  two  samples  from  the  lator  Komano- 
British  period  obtained  by  General  Pitt-Bivers  are  very  much  smaller,  though 
they  are  not  unlike  the  small  hard  grains  of  Wheat  still  cultivated  on  thin 
chalk  soils.  The  Wheat  from  lake  dwellings  in  Switzerland,  for  which  I am 
indebted  to  J.  T.  Lee,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  are  fair  samples.  My  colleague,  Mr.  W. 
Fawcett,  has  recently  brought  me  from  America  grains  of  Maize  from  the 
prehistoric  mounds  in  the  valloy  of  tho  Mississippi,  and  from  the  tombs  of  the 
Incas  of  Peru,  which  represent  also  fair  samples  of  this  great  food  substance 
of  the  New  World.  The  early  peoples  of  both  worlds  had  then  under 
cultivation  productive  varieties  of  these  important  food-plants,  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  in  our  own  country,  with  all  the  appliances  of  scientific 
cultivation  and  intelligent  farming,  wo  have  not  boen  able  to  appreciably 
surpass  the  grains  whioh  were  harvested  by  our  rudo  ancestors  of  2,000  years 
ago. 

The  Glacial  Epoch. — Tho  period  of  great  oold  during  whioh  arctic  ieo 
extended  far  into  temporato  regions  was  not  favourable  to  vegotablo  life.  Hut 
in  somo  localities  wo  havo  stratified  clays  with  plant  remains  later  than  tho 
Glacial  Epoch,  yot  indicating  that  tho  great  col  1 find  not  then  entirely  disap- 
peared. lu  tho  lacustrine  bods  at  IIolderncsH  is  found  n small  Birch  (llotula 
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nana),  now  limit 0 1 in  Grout  Britain  to  aomo  of  tho  mountains  of  Sootland,  but 
found  in  tho  arctio  regioua  of  tho  Old  and  Now  World,  and  on  alpine  districts 
in  Europe,  and  with  it  Prunua  padus,  (Juorous  Itobur,  Corylus  Avollana,  Alnus 
glutinoea,  and  Pinua  aylvcatria.  In  tho  whito  olny  beds  at  Bovoy  Tracey  of 
the  samo  ago  thoro  ooour  tho  loavos  of  Arotoataphyilos  Uva-Urai,  threo  species 
of  Willow —viz.,  Salix  uinorea,  8.  myrtilloidoa,  and  S.  polnria  ; and  in  addition 
to  our  alpino  Betula  nana,  tho  more  familiar  B.  alba.  In  beds  of  tho  aamo  age 
in  Sweden,  Nathorat  has  found  tho  loavos  of  Dryaa  octopetala  and 
Salix  herbacea,  this  last  being  associated  with  S.  polaria.  Two  of  theao 
plants  have  boon  lost  to  our  British  flora  from  tho  change  of  olimuto 
that  baa  taken  placo — viz.,  Salix  myrtilloidoa  and  S.  polaria;  and 
Betula  nana  has  retreatod  to  the  mountains  of  Sootland.  Three  others 
(Dry us  octopetala,  Arotostapbylos  Uva  Urai,  and  Salix  herbacea)  have  with- 
drawn to  tho  mountains  of  northern  Eugland,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  while  the 
remainder  are  still  fouud  scattored  over  the  country.  Notwithstanding  the 
diverse  physical  conditions  to  which  these  plants  have  been  subjected,  the 
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remains  preserved  in  these  beds  present  no  characters  by  which  they  can  be 
distinguished  from  the  living  representatives  of  the  species. 

We  meet  with  no  further  materials  for  careful  comparison  with  existing 
species  until  we  get  beyond  the  great  period  of  intense  cold  which  immediately 
preceded  the  present  order  of  things.  The  Glacial  Epoch  includes  four  periods 
during  which  the  cold  was  intense,  separated  by  intervals  of  somewhat  higher 
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temperature,  which  are  represented  by  the  intervening  sedimentary  deposits. 
During  these  alterations  of  temperature  extensive  changes  in  the  configuration 
of  the  land  were  taking  place.  The  first  great  upheaval  occurred  in  the  early 
glacial  period,  and  was  followed  by  a considerable  subsidence.  A second  up- 
heaval took  place  late  in  the  glacial  epoch.  Various  estimates  have  been  formed 
of  the  time  required  for  this  succession  of  climatic  conditions  and  earth-move- 
ments. The  moderate  computation  of  Ramsay  and  Lyell  gives  to  the  boulder 
clay  of  the  first  glacial  period  an  age  of  250,000  years,  estimating  the  time  of 
the  first  upheaval  as  200,000  years  ago,  while  the  subsidence  took  place  50,000 
years  later,  and  the  second  upheaval  92,000  years  ago. 

The  sedimentary  deposits  later  than  the  Pliocene  strata,  but  older  than  the 
glacial  drift,  indicate  an  increasing  severity  in  the  climate,  which  reached  its 
height  in  the  first  glacial  period. 

At  Cromer,  on  the  Norfolk  coast,  the  newest  of  these  deposits  has  supplied 
the  remains  of  Salix  polaris,  S.  cinerea,  and  Hypnum  turgeicens.  This  small 
group  of  plants  is  of  great  interest  in  connection  with  the  history  of  existing 
species;  their  remains  are  preserved  in  such  a manner  as  tc  permit  the  closest 
comparison  with  living  plants.  Such  an  examination  shows  that  they  differ 


from  oooh  other  in  no  particular.  In  tho  post-glacial  deposits  in  Sweden  Salix 
herbacea  is  associated  with  8.  polaris,  as  I hove  alroady  stated.  These  two 
Willows  aro  vory  closely  related,  having,  indeed,  been  treated  as  the  same 
spooios  until  Wahlonberg  pointed  out  the  characters  which  separated  them 
whon  ho  established  Salix  polaris  as  a distinct  spooies  in  1812.  One  of  the 
most  obvious  of  the  specific  distinctions  is  tho  form  and  venation  of  the  leaf — 
a character  which  is,  however,  easily  overlooked,  but  when  once  detected  is 
found  to  bo  so  constant  that  it  enables  one  to  distinguish  without  hesitation 
tho  one  speoios  from  the  other.  Tho  loaves  of  the  two  willows  in  the  Swedish 
bod  present  all  the  peculiarities  which  they  possess  at  tho  present  day,  and  thu 
venation  and  form  of  the  leaves  of  8.  polaris  from  the  pre-glacial  beds  of 
Cromer  present  no  approach  towards  the  peculiarities  of  its  ally,  8.  herbacea, 
but  exhibit  them  exactly  as  they  appear  in  the  living  plant.  This  is  the  more 
noteworthy  as  the  vegetative  organs  supply,  as  a rule,  the  least  stable  of  the 
characters  employed  in  tho  diagnosis  of  species.  Tho  single  moss  (Hypnum 
turgescens)  is  no  longer  included  in  the  British  flora,  but  is  still  found  as  an 
arctic  and  alpine  species  in  Europe,  and  tho  pre-glacial  specimens  of  this  cellular 
plant  differ  in  no  respect  from  their  living  representatives. 

Tertiary  Flora. — The  older  beds  containing  theremainsof  existing  species, 
which  are  found  also  at  Cromer,  have  recently  been  explored  with  unwearied  dili- 
gence and  great  success  by  Mr,  Clement  Reid,  an  officer  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  England.  To  him  I am  indebted  for  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  speci- 
mens which  he  has  found,  and  I have  been  able  to  assist  him  in  some  of  his 
determinations,  and  to  accept  all  of  them.  His  collections  contain  sixty-one 
species  of  plants  (enumerated  by  the  lecturer)  belonging  to  forty-six  different 
genera,  and  of  these  forty-seven  species  have  been  identified.  Slabs  of  clay- 
ironstone  from  the  beach  at  Happisburgh  contain  leaves  of  Beech,  Elm,  Oak,  and 
Willow ; the  materials,  however,  which  have  enabled  Mr.  Reid  to  record  so 
large  a number  of  species  are  the  fruits  or  seeds  which  occur  chiefly  in  mud  or 
clay,  or  in  the  peat  of  the  forest  bed  itself.  The  species  consist  mainly  of 
water  or  marsh  plants,  and  represent  a somewhat  colder  temperature  than  we 
have  in  our  own  day,  belonging,  as  they  do,  to  the  arctic  facies  of  our  existing 
flora.  Only  one  speoies  (Trapa  natans)  has  disappeared  from  our  islands  ; its 
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fruits,  which  Mr,  Reid  found  abundantly  in  one  locality,  agree  with  those  of 
the  plants  found  until  recently  in  the  lakes  of  Sweden. 

The  various  physical  conditions  which  necessarily  affected  these  species  in 
their  frequent  diffusion  over  large  areas  of  the  earth’s  surface  in  the  course  of 
say,  250,000  years,  should  have  led  to  the  production  of  many  varieties,  but 
the  uniform  testimony  of  the  remains  of  thi3  considerable  pre-glacial  flora,  as 
far  as  the  materials  admit  of  a comparison,  is  that  no  appreciable  change 
has  taken  place. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  point  out  the  bearing  of  these  facts  on  any 
theoretical  views  entertained  at  the  present  day  ; I wish  merely  to  place  them 
before  the  members  of  this  section  as  data  which  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  constructing  such  theories,  and  as  confirming  the  long-established  axiom 
that  by  us,  at  least,  as  workers,  species  must  be  dealt  with  as  fixed  quantities. 


MICHAELMAS  DAISIES- 

It  is  some w ha, t remarkable  that  so  few  grow  the  better  forms  of  the 
Michaelmas  daisy,  for  they  are  remarkably  handsome  at  this  seas°? 
the  year,  when  summer  flowers  are  over.  For  my  part  I should  be 
sorry  to  be  without  them,  as  the  flowers  are  well  adapted  for  filling  the 
epergne.  They  are  light  and  feathery,  and  the  colours,  if  not  striking, 
are  delicate  and  pleasing.  No  one  can  fail  to  admire  them.  There  are 
some  very  attractive  mauve  colours  amongst  them,  as  well  as  a white 
and  pale  magenta  red,  all  of  which  combine  to  make  a fine  arrange- 
ment. No  one  can  say  that  they  do  not  cultivate  these  plants  because 
they  are  difficult  to  grow,  for  in  my  garden  they  thrive  well  in  ordinal  y 
soil,  and  give  but  little  trouble.  In  my  case  they  never  want  any 
water  or  have  any  manure,  yet  some  of  them  begin  to  flower  m August, 
and  continue  in  bloom  until  the  out-door  chrysanthemums  are  ready 
tor  cutting.  It  is  quite  plain  that  comparatively  few  know  of  the 
existence  of  the  many  useful  varieties  which  are  now  to  he  had.  beverai 
of  my  friends  express  their  surprise  when  they  walk  round  my  gaiden 
and  see  the  number  I have  got.  Laura  li  . 
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TOMATO  HACKWOOD  PARK  PROLIFIC. 

In  a note  on  tomatoes  that  appeared  at  page  561,  the  writer  complains 
of  some  of  the  varieties  having  had  their  merits  overrated,  and 
amongst  them  he  includes  Hackwood  Park  Prolific.  With  reference 
to  the  productiveness  of  this  variety  when  grown  against  the  open 
wall,  I can  confirm  what  “ Amateur  Cultivator  ” has  said,  for  with  me 
it  is  not  equal  outside  to  the  Common  Red  ; but  we  must  remember 
that  tomatoes  are  now  largely  grown  under  glass,  and  that  in  esti- 
mating their  merits  we  must  take  into  consideration  the  crops  they 
bear  indoors  as  well  as  in  the  open.  For  cultivation  under  glass 
Hackwood  Park  Prolific  is  certainly  not  overrated.  It  is  very  free  in 
bearing  when  it  has  the  shelter  of  glass  and  proper  attention,  and  the 
fruit  is  decidedly  handsome  and  of  good  quality.  In  a house  sixty 
feet  in  length,  which  is  constantly  devoted  to  the  culture  of  tomatoes 
for  market  purposes,  I have  grown  the  Common  Red,  and  several  of 
the  newer  varieties,  with  Hackwood  Park  Prolific,  and  the  results 
have  been  eminently  favourable  to  the  last-mentioned  variety.  From 
a given  number  of  plants  of  that  variety  I have  in  one  season  gathered 
fully  1501b.  of  fruit  more  than  from  the  same  number  of  plants  of  any 
o'.her  variety  with  which  it  has  been  compared.  The  conditions  under 
which  the  plants  were  placed  were  precisely  the  same  in  each  instance. 
This  is  a difference  which  growers  both  for  home  use  and  market  will 
not  fail  to  appreciate.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  useful  to  add  that  I grow 
my  tomatoes  in  pots,  and  adopt  the  one-stem  system  of  training. 

Preston's,  Ightham,  Kent.  J.  Hilling. 

LONG  LASTING  FLOWERS. 

Of  the  large  number  of  different  flowers  which  I use  every  year  for 
indoor  decoration,  there  is  none  I value  more  than  the  early-flowering 
gladiolus.  The  two  varieties  which  I like  best  are  The  Bride,  white,  and 
Byzantinus,  crimson.  I have  had  these  two  sorts  arranged  in  a pair  of 
blue-coloured  vases  with  a few  sprays  of  myrtle  as  greenery,  and  the 
effect  has  been  very  pleasing.  The  purity  of  the  white  variety  in  con- 
trast with  the  dark  crimson  flowers  of  the  other  against  .the  colour  of 
the  deep  blue  of  the  vases  has  delighted  all  my  visitors,  and  I hope  to 
extend  their  use  another  year  in  this  direction,  as  my  gardener  tells  me 
they  are  not  difficult  to  cultivate.  I learn  from  him  that  he  grows 
them  with  less  trouble  in  the  open  ground.  He  lifts  the  bulbs  early  in 
October,  and  keeps  them  during  the  winter  in  a dark  shed  free  from 
frost,  and  plants  them  out  in  February  in  good  soil  in  a warm  border. 

Laura  L . 

PLANTING  POTATOES  IN  AUTUMN. 

It  is  very  doubtful  if  there  is  any  gain  in  planting  potatoes  in  the 
autumn  instead  of  the  spring.  I have  never  derived  any  benefit  from 
autumn  planting,  except  that  it  has  been  to  get  the  work  a little  forward, 
for  there  is  not  so  much  to  be  done  in  the  autumn  as  in  the  spring. 
Having  practised  autumn  planting  at  different  times,  and  under  a 
variety  of  conditions,  I have  not  found  that  I have  gained  anything  in 
the  point  of  earliness,  and  certainly  nothing  in  respect  to  weight  of 
produce.  I am,  therefore,  not  much  in  favour  of  autumn  planting,  and 
I only  refer  to  the  subject  now  because  the  time  is  close  at  hand  for 
this  work.  In  rather  light  and  well-drained  soils  crops  equal  to  those 
obtained  by  spring  planting  may  be  secured ; but  where  the  soil  is 
inclined  to  be  neavy  autumn  planting  is  not  to  be  recommended,  for 
not  only  is  there  is  some  risk  of  the  sets  being  frozen  during  a hard 
winter,  but,  owing  to  the  heavy  nature  of  the  land,  it  will  become  so  close 
when  growth  commences  neither  roots  or  stems  will  have  a kindly  staple 
to  work  in,  and  a poor  crop  will  be  the  result.  In  no  case  where  slugs 
abound  is  it  desirable  to  adopt  autumn  planting,  as  the  sets  will  become 
a prey  to  the  obnoxious  pests,  and  they  will  feed  on  them  all  the 
winter.  Cut  sets  should  never  be  used  in  the  autumn,  as  the  cut  part 
offers  a greater  attraction  to  vermin  of  all  kinds.  To  be  successful 
with  autumn  planting  the  sets  must  be  one  uniform  depth  of  six 
inches  under  the  surface,  and  there  is  no  better  way  of  securing  an 
even  depth  than  by  planting  as  the  ground  is  being  dug.  Then  by  making 
a cut  in  the  trench  with  a spade  the  requisite  uniformity  of  depth  can 
be  secured.  The  sets  can  also  by  this  plan  be  more  securely  covered 
with  fine  soil,  and  thus  prevent  the  frost  reaching  them.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  add  that  autumn  planting  should  be  completed  by  the 
early  part  of  November.  R.  H.  B. 

RUDBECKIA  NEWMANI. 

This  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  grandest  of  all  autumn-flowering 
herbaceous  plants,  as  it  is  of  such  a showy  character.  Perhaps  I 
ought  to  mention  that  I have  to  cultivate  as  many  autumn-flowering 
plants  as  possible,  as  the  family  I serve  are  away  from  home  all  the 
summer,  and  only  come  here  for  the  shooting  season  ; therefore,  any- 
thing that  lasts  well  in  flower  during  the  autumn  is  of  more  value  to 
me  than  those  which  only  make  a short  display  during  the  summer. 
Perhaps  this  is  why  I value  this  plant  so  highly.  At  the  same  time  I 
do  not  think  its  merits  can  be  over-estimated,  for  it  is  so  hardy  that  no 
kind  of  weather  interferes  with  it,  and  it  commences  to  flower  in  July 
and  continues  in  bloom  until  frost  cuts  its  down.  But  like  many  other 
plants  it  thrives  best  in  good  ground.  I change  the  position  of  our 
plants  every  year.  Early  in  February  I lift  the  old  stools  and  select 
Btrong  young  pieces  from  the  outside  for  planting,  and  throw  the 
centre  pieces  away.  The  selected  pieces  are  then  planted  where  they 
are  to  flower.  We  generally  have  a rather  large  bed  of  it  as  well  as 
many  large  clumps  in  the  borders.  I may  mention  that  in  a good  soil 
it  grows  two  feet  high.  The  flower  is  composed  of  a single  circle  of 
rich  orange-coloured  florets  with  a large  and  prominent  black  disc,  so 
that  altogether  the  flowers  have  a striking  effect.  J.  M. 


ODONTOGLOSUM  GRANDE. 

This  I consider  to  be  one  of  the  easiest  of  all  orchids  to  grow,  and 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  just  the  plant  for  amateurs  and  other  small  gar- 
deners to  cultivate,  as  its  requirements  are  not  at  all  difficult  to  under- 
stand. However,  I find  it  so,  for  we  have  a couple  of  plants  which  we 
grow  with  a mixed  collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  and  they 
never  fail  to  flower.  They  have  been  in  blossom  now  three  weeks,  and 
they  will  continue  in  good  condition  for  several  weeks  longer.  Yet 
they  never  had  a higher  temperature  than  55  degrees  by  fire  heat  all 
last  winter  ; during  the  summer  they  stood  with  other  plants  in  a span 
roof  plant  house,  in  which  we  grow  for  winter  flowering  such  plants 
as  gesnerap,  and  stove  euphorbias,  &c.,  which  are  regularly  shaded,  and 
to  which  a moderate  amount  of  air  is  admitted.  We  syringe  the 
odontoglots  twice  a day,  and  give  them  water  both  winter  and  summer 
as  often  as  they  want  it.  They  are  never  rested  or  coddled  up  in  any 
way ; they  have  heat,  air,  and  water  like  the  other  plants.  They  are 
now  growing  in  nine  inch  pots  ; on  one  plant  there  are  five  spikes  of 
flowers,  and  six  on  the  other.  The  compost  we  use  is  equal  parts  of 
lumpy  peat,  chopped  moBS,  and  broken  crocks.  Once  in  two  years 
(early  in  February)  we  shake  away  from  the  roots  all  the  old  compost, 
and  give  them  a fresh  supply.  This  is  all  the  attention  our  plants  have, 
as  insects  do  not  trouble  them  if  the  house  is  kept  clean.  Thrips  is 
the  only  insect  likely  to  injure  them,  but  they  may  be  kept  away  if 
the  leaves  are  sponged  occasionally  with  soapy  water.  I may  remark 
that  the  plants  require  much  less  water  during  the  winter  than  they 
do  in  the  summer,  and  when  in  flower  they  should  be  kept  in  a drier  air 
than  at  other  times.  We  find  that  the  flowers  last  longer  in  the  rooms 
of  the  house  than  many  subjects  which  we  use  for  that  purpose. 

R.  H.  B. 

APPLE,  RED  ASTRACHAN. 

This  is  a dessert  apple,  which  is  ripe  during  the  later  part  of 
August  and  the  early  part  of  September,  and  is  therefore  valuable 
where  a variety  of  fruit  is  required  for  the  table.  In  shape  the  fruit  is 
inclined  to  be  conical,  and  in  size  it  is  medium.  Well-coloured 
examples  are  very  handsome,  being  streaked  with  bright  vermilion-red 
on  the  side  next  the  sun,  and  clear  bright  yellow  on  the  other.  The 
flavour  is  also  excellent,  being  very  little  inferior  in  that  respect  to  a 
Ribstone  Pippin.  It  grows  admirably  in  any  form,  and  makes 
particularly  handsome  pyramids  or  bushes.  As  a standard  it  makes 
rather  a close  head.  J.  M. 

DWARF  MICHAELMAS  DAISIES. 

Cultivators  of  hardy  flowers  are  becoming  more  careful  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  perennial  asters  than  was  at  one  time  the  case,  but  in  many 
gardens  are  still  to  be  seen  species  so  wanting  in  beauty  as  to  be 
utterly  worthless  for  garden  decoration.  I cannot  understand  how 
these  weedy  kinds  can  be  tolerated  when  it  is  considered  that  a strong 
plant  of  either  of  the  finest  kinds  can  be  purchased  for  a shilling.  I 
do  not  propose  to  mention  all  the  good  dwarf  kinds,  but  there  are  two 
now  in  bloom  of  such  rare  excellence  that  they  ought  to  have  a place 
in  every  border  of  hardy  flowers.  These  are  Aster  Amellus  Bessara- 
bicas,  a very  distinct  variety,  with  ample  dark  green  leaves  and  bright 
blue  flowers ; and  A.  longifolius  formosus,  which  is  very  compact  in 
growth,  and  produces  dense  heads  of  bright  rose-coloured  flowers.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  determine  the  relative  merits  of  these  two  fine 
kinds,  but  the  last-mentioned,  which  is  not  so  generally  known  as  the 
other,  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  the  two.  G. 

FUCHSIAS  TREATED  AS  ANNUALS. 

Just  twelve  months  ago  you  inserted  a paper  of  mine  with  the 
above  heading,  wherein  I state  that  it  has  been  my  practice  for  many 
years  to  treat  the  fuchsia  as  an  annual.  I have  now  the  pleasure  of 
forwarding  blooms  from,  some  of  those  plants  so  treated,  the  seed  of 
which,  as  previously  intimated,  was  sown  on  the  16th  February  last. 
Of  course  I send  blooms  apart  from  any  characteristic  merit  as  regards 
the  individual  flowers,  to  show  what  can  be  done  with  comparative 
ease  and  facility,  and  that  with  ordinary  skill  and  attention  how  much 
may  be  done  in  a decorative  point  of  view,  at  the  same  time  affording 
an  immense  amount  of  pleasure  for  at  least  nine  months  out  of  the 
twelve.  As  a rule  the  seedling  plants  commence  to  show  their  bloom 
buds  by  the  end  of  June,  and  then  continue  on  in  a blooming  state  until 
late  in  the  autumn.  Some  of  the  plants  continue  flowering  even  up  to 
Christmas,  having,  of  course,  such  attentions  as  are  required.  Those 
sent  by  no  means  represent  the  whole  batch  of  my  seedlings,  and  I do 
not  aver  that  they  are  all  in  the  best  possible  condition,  or  even  the 
cream  of  the  collection  raised  and  treated  as  annuals  in  the  year  1886. 

Further  Green,  Lewisham.  George  Fry. 

[A  most  beautiful  lot,  very  various  in  character,  and  a fair  propor- 
tion of  high  quality,  if  not  strikingly  novel.  To  secure  such  from  seed 
in  the  space  of  four  months  would  be  worth  the  aim  of  any  earnest 
amateur. — Ed.] 

A PRODUCTIVE  PEAR  TREE. 

Some  of  tho  readers  of  the  Magazine  will  probably  be  interested  in  a 
brief  account  of  a very  productive  pear  tree  wo  have  here.  In  a small 
orchard,  contiguous  to  the  Warminster  Road,  Westbtiry,  there  is  a 
huge  pear  tree,  from  which  a crop  of  ninetoon  sacks  were  gathered  a 
few  days  since.  The  nineteen  sacks  of  fruit  weighed  one  ton  eightecen 
hundredweight,  and  tho  gathering  of  this  large  quantity  occupied  t hree 
men  two  days.  There  were  more  than  two  hundredweight  of  windfalls, 
so  that  tho  crop  exoeeded  two  tons.  The  crop  was  purchased  by  a fruit 
dealer  in  the  town,  who  some  years  since  bought  tho  crop  from  tho  tree, 
when  it  amounted  to  fourtoen  sacks. 

Wcstbury,  Wilts . Thomas  Sharpe. 
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FAVOURITE  PEAS. 

Our  favourite  peas  for  maintaining  suooossional  supplies  through- 
out the  season  are  the  undermentioned,  which  fully  justify  tho  esteem 
iu  which  they  are  held.  They  are:  American  Wonder  and  William  I. 
for  early  supplies,  Witch’s  Perfection  and  Carter’s  Stratagem  for 
general  crops,  and  No  Plus  Ultra  for  late  uso. 

Woodstock  Farl:.  W.  Gray. 

Miss’s  Abundance  and  Stratagem  have  bcon  the  best  dwarf 
varieties,  and  Sharpe’s  Paragon,  Telephone,  and  No  Plus  Ultra  the 
best  of  our  late  kinds. 

Old  Nurseries,  Maidstone,  Georoe  Bunyard. 

The  following  peas  taken  in  rotation  are,  I consider,  the  best  of  the 
many  varieties  in  cultivation : American  Wonder,  McLean’s  Little  Gem, 
Harrison’s  Glory,  Telograph,  Duke  of  Albany,  Champion  of  England, 
Triumph,  Veitch’s  Perfection,  Sturdy,  and  Culverwell’s  Giant  Marrow. 

Preston  Hall,  Aylesford,  A.  Waterman, 

HEELING  OVER  BROCCOLI. 

This  is  a practice  that  is  not  so  often  practised  as  it  was  twenty-five 
years  ago,  though  for  what  reason  I know  not.  It  is  just  as  necessary 
now  as  at  any  previous  time,  because  we  can  never  tell  when  we  may 
get  a severe  winter  and  kill  all  tho  broccoli  plants,  as  it  has  dono  in 
times  past.  The  practice,  therefoi'e,  is  as  well  worthy  of  being  carried 
out  now  as  it  was  a quarter  of  a century  ago.  In  heeling  over  broccoli 
the  head  of  the  plants  must  be  laid  so  as  to  face  the  north.  This  is  done 
by  taking  out  a spadeful  of  earth 'on  the  north  side  of  the  plant,  and  then 
changing  the  position  of  the  spade  to  the  south  side  by  striking  it  down 
straight  within  a few  inches  of  the  stem,  and  while  the  spade  remains 
firmly  in  the  soil  to  press  the  handle  over,  which  will  cause  the  head 
of  the  plant  to  fall  over  and  with  it  sufficient  of  the  roots  and  soil  to 
fill  up  the  hole  previously  made  on  the  north  side.  After  this  is  done 
the  spade  may  be  drawn  out  and  the  roots  firmly  trodden  in  again,  when 
the  operation  will  be  complete.  The  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
heeling  over  the  plants  is  that  the  frost  has  not  so  much  effect  on 
them,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  in  a slanting  direction.  The 
leaves  also  afford  a greater  protection  to  the  heart  of  the  plants. 
Besides  this,  owing  to  the  hearts  of  the  plants  facing  the  north,  they 
do  not  thaw  so  suddenly,  and  it  is  well-known  that  sudden  variations 
of  temperature  are  more  destructive  to  this  class  of  plants  than  con- 
tinued frost.  Although  when  so  dealt  with  the  plants  will  generally 
stand  through  the  severest  winter  unharmed,  yet  those  so  treated 
always  produce  much  smaller  heads  than  those  which  have  not  been 
interfered  with ; but  we  must  not  forget  that  small  heads  are  better 
than  none  at  all.  In  my  own  case  I always  treat  half  of  the  plants  this 
way,  leaving  the  others  to  risk  the  winter.  In  stiff  heavy  soils  it  is  more 
necessary  to  heel  the  plants  over  than  in  drier  ground,  as  the  more 
retentive  the  soil  the  greater  risk  there  is  of  the  plants  being  injured 
by  frost.  The  end  of  October  or  beginning  of  November  is  the  best 
time  to  commence  the  work,  and  it  should  be  done  in  dry  weather,  if 
possible.  J.  M. 

— 1 - .HZ 

CRYPTOGAMIC  SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND. 

" Conference  in  Aberdeen. 

The  Cryptogamic  Society  of  Scotland  opened  its  twelfth  annual  con- 
ference in  Aberdeen  on  Wednesday,  29th  ult.  The  conference  was 
continued  until  Friday,  1st  inst.  It  was  proposed  to  hold  a show 
of  cryptogamic  plants  during  the  meeting  of  the  society,  but  the  autumn  has 
proved  so  unfavourable  that  plants  are  in  bad  condition,  and  the  idea  was 
therefore  abandoned.  The  formation  of  this  society  was  first  resolved  upon  at 
a meeting  of  botanists  held  in  Aberdeen  on  September  18,  1874,  and  a com- 
mittee of  organization  was  then  appointed,  which  gave  in  its  report  at  a 
meeting  held  in  Perth  in  April,  1875,  at  which  the  society  was  formerly  con- 
stituted. The  list  of  members  includes  some  of  the  most  eminent  names  in 
the  scientific  world  at  home  and  abroad,  and  many  of  those  distinguished 
members  were  present  at  the  conference.  The  early  part  of  the  first  day  was 
devoted  to  an  excursion  to  Monymusk  in  search  of  cryptogamic  specimens, 
but,  owing  to  the  disagreeable  nature  of  the  weather,  the  visit  was  not  very 
successful.  In  the  evening  council  and  business  meetings  were  held  in  Mariechal 
College,  and  afterwards  a public  meeting  was  held,  at  which  Professor 
J,  W.  H.  Trail,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  of  Aberdeen,  the  president  for  the  year,  occu- 
pied the  chair. 

President’s  Address. 

The  President,  in  delivering  his  annual  address,  on  the  Uses  and  Practical 
Application  of  Cryptogamic  Plants,  which  was  illustrated  by  numerous 
diagrams,  referred  to  the  bearing  of  the  study  of  cryptogamic  botany  upon 
human  welfare,  and  the  widely-prevalent  ignorance  concerning  a subject  which 
was  of  so  much  practical  interest.  Having  explained  that  cryptogamic  plants 
derived  their  designation  from  a time  when  the  imperfect  methods  of  investi- 
gation available  made  it  impossible  to  detect  the  organs  of  reproduction  in 
these  plants,  Professor  Trail  entered  upon  the  question  of  the  relative  im- 
portance of  the  various  orders  of  cryptogams,  placing  the  great  division  of 
the  Fungi  highest,  and  the  order  Filices  or  ferns  among  the  lowest,  the  most 
important  product  of  the  latter  being  the  medicine  for  destroying  intestinal 
worms  prepared  from  the  male  fern  (Lastrea  Filix-mas ),  and  a few  other 
kinds  of  ferns.  Touching  upon  the  practical  value  of  the  horsetails,  or 
Equisetce,  he  passed  to  the  scientific  interest  which  the  club-mosses,  or 
Lycopod s possess,  on  account  of  the  many  points  of  structure  in  which 
they  stand  intermediate  between  the  flowering  plants  and  the  lower 
cryptogams,  and  described  the  Selaginellce  as  “ not  less  interesting  scien- 
tifically than  the  true  club-mosses,  while  they  are  deservedly  favourites  in 
greenhouses,  because  of  their  elegance  and  beauty,  In  running  over  the  small 
genera,  Isocetes,  Salvinia,  and  Marsilea,  the  interesting  fact  was  adverted  to 
that  the  spores  of  the  M.  Salvatrix  had  been  used  as  food  by  the  early  explorers 
of  Australia  when  in  danger  of  famine.  After  directing  attention  to  the 
structure  and  comparatively  unimportant  economic  uses  of  the  mosses 
and  liverworts  (the  highest  group  of  the  cellular  cryptogams),  Professor 
Trail  said : It  is  among  the  Thallogens,  or  those  plants  that  do  not  possess 
markedly  different  stems  and  leaves,  that  we  meet  with  the  most  numerous 


examples  of  cryptogams,  useful  or  injurious  to  mankind,  directly  or  indirectly. 
Marino  Algio. — Tho  very  largo  group  of  Algrr  (including  the  seaweeds), 
ofton  brilliant  rod,  purplo,  or  green,  or  dull  and  sombre  browns,  or  olive  greens, 
or  almost  black  in  colour,  is  known  to  every  resident  by  the  sea-shore  in 
somo  or  othor  of  tho  many  forms  that  those  plants  assume.  They  are  almost 
tho  solo  plants  of  tho  salt  waters,  in  which  they  cover  the  rocks  with  almost 
as  oopious  a vegetation  as  that  of  our  terrestrial  pastures  ; and  the  immense 
masses  thrown  in  on  many  coasts  after  a storm  must  bo  familiar  to  everyone 
who  has  spent  a winter  on  seaweed-frequented  coasts.  After  explaining  the 
many  uses  made  of  seaweeds,  he  proceeded  to  apeak  of  the  Fresh  water 
Alguo.  Tho  algte  of  tho  fresh-water  locks  and  streams  are  oven  more  numerous 
in  species  than  the  seaweeds;  but  they  are  for  the  most  part  so  small 
individually  that  they  are  far  less  conspicuous,  and  might  often  be  wholly 
overlooked  by  tho  non-observant.  Yet  they  swarm  in  every  placo  where  water 
can  lodge,  and  at  times  force  themselves  upon  the  notice  of  civic  authorities 
by  appearing  In  the  water  supplies  of  towns.  In  moderate  quantity  the  fresh- 
water alga;  are  useful  in  the  sources  of  town  supplies,  as  they  aid  efficiently  in 
the  removal  of  organic  impurities,  and  in  supplying  oxygen  to  the  water.  Tho 
most  important  of  these  algal,  from  an  economio  point  of  view,  are  tho  diatoms, 
so  well  know  to  microscopists  for  their  wonderful  beauty  and  variety,  and  so 
much  esteemed  as  tests  of  the  excellence  of  the  lenses  of  microscopes  on 
account  of  the  extreme  delicacy  of  their  markings,  which  only  the  best  and 
moat  powerful  microscopes  can  show  properly.  Despite  the  minuteness  of 
these  plants,  of  many  kinds  of  which  upwards  of  1,000,000,000  could  lie  in  one 
cubioinoh,  in  course  of  time  beds  of  many  feet  in  thickness  become  deposited, 
and  assume  the  form  either  of  fine  grained  rocks,  or  of  gray,  friable  de- 
posits, often  under  peat.  This  latter  form  is  termed  Kiesel-guhr,  the  chief 
use  of  which  is  in  the  preparation  of  dynamite.  Professor  Trail  next  proceeded 
to  discuss  lichens,  and  in  a clear  and  lucid  manner  detailed  the  many  uses 
they  are  put  to,  and  then  devoted  a great  part  of  his  address  to  fuDgi, 
and  characterized  them  as  being  the  most  important  of  all  other  cryptogams  to 
mankind.  In  structure,  he  said,  the  fungi  show  very  great  diversity,  but  all 
agree  in  requiring  for  their  nourishment  organic  food,  in  the  form  of  the  living 
bodies  or  of  the  dead  and  decaying  remains  of  plants  or  animals.  Many  fungi 
seem  to  grow  from  the  ground  itself,  but  even  these  get  their  food  from 
decaying  organic  matter  in  the  soil,  or  from  the  roots  of  plants.  In  size  fungi 
vary  from  a foot  or  more  in  diameter  to  extreme  minuteness.  In  dealing  with 
the  edible  properties  of  fungi,  he  said  it  would  be  well  that  there  should  not 
be  too  strong  a tendency  to  experiment  on  them,  in  view  of  the  very  poisonous 
nature  of  so  many  fungi,  and  of  the  great  likeness  of  certain  edible  to  poisonous 
species.  There  are  no  rules  that  can  be  relied  on  with  absolute  certainty  to 
distinguish  edible  from  poisonous  mushrooms,  and  where  the  consequences  of 
ignorance  may  be  so  serious,  over-caution  is  less  to  be  blamed  than  rash- 
ness, yet  a little  care  would  enable  any  moderately  observant  person 
to  recognise  several  excellent  species  without  much  risk  or  error,  and 
as  illustrations  he  mentioned  Chantarelles  (Cantharellus  cibarius),  fairy -ring 
mushrooms  ( Marasmius  arcades ),  Hydnum  repandum,  young  puff-balls  ( Lycoperdon 
giganleum),  morels  (. Morchella  esculenta),  and  many  others  which  he  said  could 
scarcely  be  mistaken  by  anyone  once  acquainted  with  them.  Having  briefly 
touched  on  Medicinal  FuDgi  and  Poisonous  Fungi,  the  speaker  proceeded  to 
speak  of  the  diseases  causes  by  fungi,  on  which  subject  he  said  there  Beems 
good  evidence  to  warrant  the  belief  that  various  diseases  in  domestic  animals 
— e-9- 1 glanders  in  horses — are  due  to  particular  bacteria  ; and  the  same  holds 
good  with  certain  diseases  that  have  attacked  and  ravaged  the  silkworm  larvae, 
so  largely  reared  in  France,  for  the  sake  of  their  silk.  Certain  farm  crops,  too, 
often  suffer  grievously.  Potatoes  seldom  escape  wholly  from  the  ravages  of 
the  potato-disease  fungus  ( Peronospora  infestans),  and  it  is  also  liable  to  injury 
from  other  less  conspicuous  fungi.  Turnips  fall  a prey  to  the  finger-and-toe 
disease,  caused  by  Plasmodiophora  brassicae ; and  the  cereals  suffer  from  the 
“rusts  ” (Puccinia  straminis  and  allied  species).  Of  garden  produce  few  kinds 
are  free  from  liability  to  such  diseases.  Turnips  and  cabbages  show  the  effects 
of  the  Plasmodiophora,  and  they  are  also  liable,  along  with  the  other  cultivated 
crucifers,  to  the  attacks  of  moulds  ( Peronospora  parasitica,  Cystopus  Candidas,  &c.), 
which  cripple  and  distort,  or  even  kill  the  plants.  Onions,  carrots, 
parsnips,  spinach,  and  peas  all  suffer  from  the  growth  of  moulds  in  or 
on  them,  which  frequently  seriously  diminish  the  crops.  Raspberry 
bushes  have  their  peculiar  parasites  (Phragmidium  rubi-ideei.  See.).  So, 
too,  have  currant  bushes  ( Microsphcera  grossularicc,  Glceosporium  ribis, 
&c.).  Rose  bushes  are  rendered  most  unsightly  by  mildew  ( SpJuerotheca 
pannosa),  and  allied  fungi  often  prove  very  fatal  to  the  hop  plant  in  England, 
and  to  the  vineyards  of  France,  rendering  constant  vigilance  necessary  to  save 
these  crops  from  total  destruction.  In  conclusion,  Professor  Trail  said,  “ The 
only  means  by  which  we  may  hope  successfully  to  overcome  the  injuries  in- 
flicted by  fungi  upon  our  own  bodies  and  upon  our  various  possessions,  is  to 
investigate  fuUy  the  life  history  of  the  fungi,  and  to  ascertain  how  to  prevent 
their  attacks,  and  how  to  contend  with  them,  so  as  to  extirpate  the  fungi 
without  injury  to  the  body  in  or  on  which  they  live.  Such  investigations  are 
the  chosen  work  of  the  mycologist,  and  progress  is  being  made  slowly  but 
steadily.  But  into  this  subject  time  will  not  now  permit  me  to  enter.  My 
aim  has  been  to  show  that  the  study  of  cryptogamic  botany  is  not  a mere 
amusement  of  a few  hobby-riders,  but  that  it  has  important  bearings  on  the 
welfare  of  mankind.”  (Loud  Cheers.) 

Daring  the  conference  excursions  were  made  to  Monymusk,  Park,  Drum, 
and  Kincausie,  but  the  results  were  not  altogether  favourable,  owing  to  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather.  Among  the  many  papers  read,  those  by  Mrs. 
Farquharson,  of  Haughton,  on  “ Several  varieties  of  British  Ferns,”  and  by 
Mr.  Stephen  Wilson,  Aberdeen,  on  “The  Reproduction  of  Smut,”  were  very 
favourably  received,  and  the  authors  highly  complimented.  The  annual 
dinner  was  held  on  Thursday  evening  in  the  Douglas  Hotel,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Professor  Trail.  The  meetings  throughout  were  most  enthusiastic, 
and,  taken  all  over,  the  conference  was  one  of  the  most  successful  yet  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  society. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

Wm.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts.— Roses  for  Autumn,  1886,  and 
Spring,  1887  ; Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Sfc.,  <Sfc. 

Frank  Law,  Oldham  Road,  Rochdale.—  Carnations,  Picotees,  qc. 

James  Dickson  and  Sons,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester. — Select  Roses. 

E.  S.  Dodwell,  Stanley  Road,  Oxford.—  New  Carnations  and  Picotees, 

E,  G.  Henderson  and  Son,  Maida  Vale,  London,  Yf, — Dutfh  Bulbs  and 
other  Flower  Roots, 
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CRYSTAL  PALACE  FRUIT  SHOW,  October  C to  9. 

The  exhibition  of  hardy  fruits  which  closes  to-day  (Saturday)  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  shows  in  a conspicuous  manner  the  high  state  of  perfection  to  which 
fruit  culture  has  been  brought  in  this  country.  Although  this  is,  on  the 
whole,  an  unusually  line  fruit  year,  the  general  opinion  is  that  the  fruit  is 
wanting  in  quality,  and  this  is  most  noticeable  in  the  present  show.  There  is 
a decided  falling  off  in  the  case  of  pears,  the  exhibits,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
lacking  size  and  quality.  But  of  course  splendid  examples  are  to  be  seen, 
especially  in  the  classes  devoted  to  apples,  which  are  strongly  represented, 
and  make  a line  display.  In  almost  all  the  classes  there  is  keen  competition, 
and  vegetables,  to  which  several  classes  are  allotted,  add  variety  to  what  we 
may  call  a most  interesting  and  instructive  exhibition. 

Open  Classes. 

The  most  important  class  in  the  show  is  that  for  the  best  exhibition  of 
apples,  and  the  several  competitors  show,  on  the  average,  about  one  hundred 
and  forty  varieties,  and  there  was  spirited  competition.  The  first  prize  is  taken 
by  Messrs.  George  Bunyard  and  Sons,  Old  Nurseries,  Maidstone,  who  put  up  a 
tine  collection,  the  varieties  conspicuous  for  good  quality  being  Warner’s 
King,  Emperor  Alexander,  Waltham  Abbey,  Red  Hawthornden,  Lord  Suffield, 
Eoklinville  Seedling,  Winter  Hawthornden,  Alfriston,  Schoolmaster,  Gas- 
coyne’s Seedling,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Blenheim  Orange,  Worcester  Pear- 
main,  Golden  Noble,  Court  of  Wick,  Crimson  Queening,  Ringer,  Beauty  of 
Kent,  Mere  de  Menage,  Lord  Grosvenor,  and  Pott’s  Seedling ; Mr.  John 
Watkins,  Pomona  Farm,  Withington,  Hereford,  was  a very  close  second,  the 
fruit  being  noticeable  for  high  colouring.  The  following  are  well  shown  : 
Harvey’s  Reinette,  Ribston  Pippin,  Cellini,  Golden  Redstreak,  Red  Costard 
a grand  conical  apple,  very  large,  in  form  like  Alexander,  and  streaked  and 
dappled  with  carmine  and  red;  Cox’s  Pomona  (grand  fruits),  Cox’s 
Orange  Pippin,  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  Emperor  Alexander,  Calviile 
Rouge,  Dutch  Mignonne,  M6re  de  Menage,  and  Lord  Suffield.  The 

third  prize  was  secured  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Sclater,  HeavRree,  near 

Exeter;  his  collection  includes  good  examples  of  Fearn’s  Pippin, 
Reinette  du  Canada,  Kirke’s  Lord  Nelson,  Golden  Ducat,  Court  Pendu 
Plat,  Dumelow’s  Seedling,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Tom  Putt,  Lady  Henniker, 
Peasgood’s  Nonesuch,  Gloria  Mundi,  Lord  Suffield,  Catshead,  Warner’s  King, 
Golden  Noble,  Ingestrie  Pippin,  and  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling.  The  fourth 
place  is  occupied  by  Mr.  David  C.  Powell,  Powderham,  Kenton,  Exeter, 
who  has  Golden  Noble,  Gloria  Mundi,  Mere  de  Menage,  Beauty  of  Wilts, 
Annie  Elizabeth,  Dumelow’s  Seedling,  Alfriston,  and  Claygate  Pearmain,  of 
good  quality.  . . 

In  the  corresponding  class  for  pears  there  was  also  keen  competition,  but 
as  mentioned  above,  the  fruit  is  wanting  in  quality.  Mr.  James  Butler, 
gardener  to  A.  J.  Thomas,  Esq.,  Orchard  Lane  Gardens,  Sittingbourne,  is 
first,  and  in  his  collection  are  good  examples  of  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Bonne  d’ 
Ezee,  Beurre  Van  Geert,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  (well  coloured),  Williams’s 
Bon  Chretien,  Yicar  of  Winkfield,  Desire  Cornelis,  General  Todtleben,  Beurre 
Bachelier,  Beurre  d’Amanlis,  Souvenir  de  Congres,  Beurre  Diel,  Beurre  de 
T Assumption,  Madame  Treyve,  Marie  Benoist,  Duchesse  d’Angouleme, 
Doyenne  Boussoch,  and  Brockworth  Park.  The  second  award  was  made  in 
favour  of  Messrs.  T.  Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  who  put  up  excellent 
fruits  of  Rivers’  Princess,  Rivers’  Magnate,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Doyenne 
Boussoch,  Glou  Morceau,  Beurre  d’  Amanlis,  General  Todtleben,  Marie  Louise 
d’Uccle,  Durondeau,  Couseiller  de  la  Cour,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  and  Marie  Benoist ; the  third  prize  went  to  Mr.  A.  Waterman, 
gardener  to  H.  A.  Brassey,  Esq.,  Preston  Hall,  Aylesford,  Kent  ; and  the 
fourth  to  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  and  Sons,  Maidstone.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and 
Sons  have  in  their  collection  some  well-developed  fruits  of  Mere  de  Menage, 
quite  blue  with  bloom. 

Amateur  Classes, 

Apples  make  a prominent  figure  in  these  classes,  and  for,  twenty-four 
dishes  the  post  of  honour  is  occupied  by  Mr.  W.  Edwards,  gardener  to  H. 
Higgins  Esq..  Shinghill,  Hereford,  the  varieties  represented  being  Bedford- 
shire Foundling,  Ecklinville  Seedling,  Red  Costard,  King  of  the  Pippins, 
Emperor  Alexander,  Pott’s  Seedling,  Waltham  Abbey,  Costard,  Duchess  of 
Oldenburgh,  Peasgood’s  Nonesuch,  Alfriston,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Gloria 
Mundi,  Yorkshire  Beauty,  Cox’s  Pomona,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Tower  of 
Glam  is,  Warner’s  King,  Lady  Henniker,  Blenheim  Orange,  Round  Winter 
Nonsuch,  Mere  de  Menage,  Annie  Elizabeth,  and  Wellington.  The  second 
award  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  Sidney  Ford,  gardener  to  L.  A.  Wallace, 
Esq.,  Leonard’s  Lee,  Horsham,  who  has  good  fruits  of  Warner’s  King, 
Worcester  Pearmain,  Emperor  Alexander,  Dr.  Harvey,  Golden  Noble,  Red 
Hawthornden,  Lady  Henniker,  and  Blenheim  Orange.  The  third  prize  was 
won  by  Mr.  A.  Waterman.  For  twelve  dishes  of  apples,  Mr.  William 
Jones,  gardener  to  J.  R.  Brougham,  Esq.,  Wallington  Bridge,  Carshalton,  is 
first,  exhibiting  Blenheim  Orange,  Emperor  Alexander,  learns  1 ippin, 
Gloria  Mundi,  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Flower  of  Kent,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Cox’s 
Orange  Pippin,  Wellington,  Washington,  and  Ribston  Pippin.  Mr.  William 
Jacob,  Pound  Street,  Petworth,  Surrey,  is  second,  his  fruits  being  noticeable 
for  bright  colouring,  especially  Emperor  Alexander,  Cellini,  Sussex  Nanny, 
and  Lawrence’s  Incomparable.  Mr.  C.  J.  Goldsmith,  gardener  to  Mrs,  C.  A. 
Hoare,  Kelsey  Manor,  Beckenham,  is  third.  „ , ,, 

In  the  class  for  twelve  dishes  of  pears,  Mr.  Sidney  lord  is  well  to  the 
front,  exhibiting  General  Todtleben,  Duchesse  d’Angouleme,  Beurre-  Bose, 
Durondeau,  King  Edward,  Mario  Louise,  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Vicarof  Winkfield, 
Marie  Louise  d’Uccle,  Uvedale’s  St.  Germain,  Louiso  Bonne  of  Jorsoy,  and 
Doyenne  du  Comice.  Mr,  A,  Waterman  is  second,  putting  up  Beurto 
d’Amanlis,  Duchesse  d'Angoulcme,  Pitmaston  Duchesse,  and  Beurre 

Superfin,  and  Mr.  J.  Neighbour,  third.  , 

Gourde  and  Pumpkins  prove  an  interesting  fentnre.  In  tho  class  for  the 
best  collection  of  ornamental  gourds  Mr.  C.  Osinan,  South  Metropolitan  Dis- 
trict Schools,  Surrey,  is  first,  exhibiting  an  extensive  collection,  comprising  a 
variety  of  kinds  noticeable  for  grotesque  form,  and  striking  colouring  ; the 
most  noticeable  are  Summer  Orookneck,  Turk’s  Cap,  and  tho  Bott  e Gourd. 
Mr  W.  Dance,  gardenor  to  Colonel  A.  S.  If.  Lowe,  Gosfield  Hall,  Halstead, 
Essex,  a close  second.  For  tho  heaviest  gourd  or  pUmkin,  Mr.  J.  Kodbourn, 
gardener  to  Baroness  Heaton,  The  Gardens,  Coombo  House,  Croydon,  is  first, 
exhibiting  a pumpkin  weighing  139  lbs.  Mr.  G.  Sheppard  shows  one 
weighing  119  lbs.,  and  was  awarded  tho  seoond  prize.  In  tho  clasB  for  a 


collection  of  pumpkins  and  gourds,  the  prizetakers  are  Messrs.  W.  C.  Dance 
and  C.  Osman,  in  the  order  of  their  names. 

Vegetables. 

These  are  well  shown,  and  there  is  spirited  competition  in  all  the  classes. 
For  the  best  exhibition  of  vegetables  in  the  show,  Mr.  A.  Waterman  wae 
deservedly  placed  first,  having  a very  fine  display,  including  almost  all  the 
vegetables  in  common  use.  Mr.  J.  Neighbour  is  second,  and  Mr.  W. 
Mist,  Kent,  third.  For  twelve  dishes  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite,  gardener  to  Hon. 
W.  P.  Talbot,  Esher,  is  first  with  a collection  of  grand  quality,  especially 
worthy  of  mention  being  the  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflowers,  New  Intermediate 
carrots,  Prizetaker  leeks,  and  Snowdrop  potatoes.  Mr.  J.  Neighbour  and  Mr. 
A.  Waterman  are  placed  second  and  third  respectively.  In  the  cottagers' 
class  for  six  dishes,  the  prizetakers  are  Mr.  W,  Thayre,  Mr.  R.  Hall,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Beckett,  in  the  order  of  their  names. 

Miscellaneous. 

There  are  several  miscellaneous  exhibits  worthy  of  mention.  Messrs.  J, 
Veitchand  Sons,  Chelsea,  and  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross, 
exhibit  large  collections  of  apples.  Messrs.  F.  Rivers  and  Son,  show  the 
following  plums  : Monarch  (Rivers),  which  has  large  purple  fruit,  Grand 
Duke,  Autumn  Compote,  and  D’Automne  de  Schama),  a very  showy  variety, 
with  scarlet  fruit.  From  Mr.  H.  J.  Penney,  Herne  Grove,  East  Dulwich,  comes 
Perfection  tomato,  a variety  with  smooth,  highly-coloured  fruit ; and  from 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  tomato  Pedigree,  grown  out  of  doors, 
and  appears  well  adapted  for  this  method  of  culture.  Mr.  James  Butler  ex- 
hibits splendid  fruits  of  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  pear,  a dish  of  Doyenn6 
Boussoch,  and  two  dishes  of  the  popular  Williams’s  Bon  Chretien.  Pitmaston 
Duchess  pear  is  well  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Burdett,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Raynor,  St. 
Ives  Place,  Maidenhead,  and  Warner’s  King,  Emperor  Alexander,  and  Lord 
Suffield  are  exhibited  to  advantage  by  Mr.  G.  Hunt,  West  Dulwich.  Mr.  S. 
Ford  shows  a seedling  apple  named  Ford’s  Seedling,  a medium-sized  conical 
fruit,  of  good  shape  and  colour,  A dish  of  White  Dutch  currants  is  shown  by 
Mr.  C.  Bowens,  The  Gardens,  Castle  Hill,  Dorset. 

The  flowery  portion  of  the  show  is  made  up  by  contributions  of  dahlias 
from  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  and  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley, 
Sussex,  and  tuberous  begonias  from  Messrs,  J.  Laing  and  Co.,  Forest  Hill. 


A ROUND  AT  THE  COTTAGERS’  SHOWS  IN  MID  AND 
SOUTH  OXON. 

Readers  of  G.M.  have  been  kept  posted  up  with  reports  of  the  principal 
exhibitions  in  Oxon  during  the  season  just  ended  ; and,  with  the  view  of 
interesting  “lovers  of  the  country,”  the  notes  of  cottagers’  shows  visited, 
with  a few  antiquarian  and  topographical  details  added,  may,  perhaps,  be  read 
with  interest,  seeiDg  that  the  more  humble  workers  in  the  horticultural  field 
contribute  in  their  way  to  swell  the  full  measure  of  the  productions  necessary 
to  the  wants  and  pleasures  of  the  genus  man. 

First  in  the  order  of  date  comes  (July  27), 

Clifton  Hampden — “the  village  on  the  cliff” — a famous  resort  of  metro- 
politan and  Thames  boating  men,  and  those  who  delight  in  piscatorial 
pursuits.  It  is  a clean,  quiet  village,  situate  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames, 
at  a bend  in  the  river;  and  throughout  the  summer  the  cottagers’ gardens 
are  all  aglow  with  scarlet  geraniums,  golden  calcolarias,  asters,  stocks,  &c.  It 
possesses  a pretty  restored  church,  chiefly  transition  Norman,  with  a bell- 
turret  and  some  windows  in  the  decorated  style,  its  lych-gate,  of  carved  oak, 
being  especially  interesting.  The  register  dates  from  1572,  the  parish  con- 
taining 1,030  acres  of  gravelly  loam,  with  a population  of  350  souls.  The 
ancient  ferry-boat  has  given  place  to  a brick  bridge  of  six  pointed  arches  ; 
adjoining,  on  the  Berks  Bide,  being  a very  ancient  inn,  where  anglers  and 
others  “put  up”  during  their  summer  outings.  From  Oxford  it  is  eight 
miles  via  Iffley,  Rose  Hill,  Littlemore,  Sandford-on-Thames,  and  Nuneham 
villages,  including  a two-mile  walk  across  Nuneham  Park,  over  a ladder-stile 
at  the  park  fence— altogether  a lovely  bit  of  country.  The  show  was  small 
(as  compared  with  others  to  be  referred  to),  being  limited  to  the  parish,  but  in 
the  classes  for  plants  were  some  good  specimen  fuchsias  (one  a large  bush  of 
the  old  Fulgens  in  full  flower),  and  geraniums  (a  plant  of  Master  Christine 
being  furnished  with  fully  fifty  trusses  of  pink  blooms),  petunias,  hydrangeas, 
&c  , the  cut  flowers  being  choice  roses,  indifferently  set  up.  Wild  flowers 
abound  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  full  fifty  well-shaped  bouquets  and  twenty 
button-holes  were  exhibited  by  the  school  children  for  the  several  prizes 
offered.  One  noticeable  arrangement  was  the  exhibiting  of  German  stocks  in 
open-mouthed  glass  jars,  with  “roots  and  stems  entire— not  a bad  idea.  Bush 
fruits,  such  as  raspberries,  gooseberries,  and  currants,  were  truly  large 
and  well  ripened,  the  single  bunch  of  red  currants  being  six  inches  long.  The 
vegetables  were  presented  with  much  care,  quality  being  the  great  aim  of  the 
exhibitors,  and  the  judges  marked  their  approval  by  awarding  prizes  to  the  most 
shapely  specimens.  One  feature  at  this  show  is  the  pure  type  of  Broad  Windsor 
bean  grown  (two  beans  only  in  the  pod),  the  Long-pods  being  equally  well 
shown  ; while  of  peas  the  tall  growing  Marrow-fat  type  (pods  filled  tight  with 
peas  nearly  as  large  as  marbles)  seems  to  find  most  favour  here.  I he  rooti 
were  good  for  the  early  season,  but  the  potato  classes  demonstrated  tho  suit- 
ability of  the  soil  for  producing  clean,  handsome  tubers.  Tho  numbers  staged 
comprised  COO  specimens,  exclusive  of  those  staged  in  tho  collections  of 
vegetables.  The  winning  sorts  were  Schoolmaster,  International,  Triumph, 
Trophy,  Mr.  Bresee,  American  Purple,  Yicar  of  Laleham,  and  Reading 
ltussett.  The  society’s  business  was  admirably  regulated  by  Miss  J. 
Townsend,  the  village  schoolmistress.  , 

On  the  same  date  a show  was  hold  at  Littlemore,  a village  of  much 
intorost  to  the  archaeologist,  as  a very  important  mynohory  or  nunnery  existed 
hero  in  tho  time  of  Uonrv  II.  Its  possessions  wore  extensive  in  tho  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries'.  In  an  opon  shed  abutting  tho  Thame  railway 
(which  has  a station  here),  there  is  pointed  out  the  sito  of  a vory  olabomtoly- 
built  conventical  ohuroh  where,  till  1851  (at  tho  west  end  of  all  that  remained 
of  that  once  splendid  edifice),  wore  three  coped  tombs  and  a portion  of  a fourth, 
all  more  or  loss  cracked,  lying  in  a lioap  of  nottles  ; those  woro  simply  hacked 
to  pieoos,  and  now  form  part  of  tho  walls  of  tho  shod.  1 his  village  is  three 
miles  distant  from  Nuneham  and  Oxford,  its  population  about  1,000,  with 
1,100  aores  of  sandy  loam,  subsoil  sand,  resting  on  limostono  rook.  I ho 
gardens  attached  to  tho  County  Lunatic  Asylum  aro  ovidonoos  of  tho  produc- 
tive nature  of  tho  soil  thole,  and  tho  land  sloping  down  to  the  " si  very 
Tliamos,”  contributing  in  a degroo  to  supply  tho  Oxford  market  with  high- 
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class  products.  Lho  Oxford  Sewage  Farm  adj  uns  the  asylum  grounds,  and 
large  crops  of  coarse  grass,  rye,  &o.,  arc  raised  upon  it.  The  show  was  hold  iu 
the  rectory  grounds,  a largo  proportion  of  the  display  consisting  of  table 
decorations,  tho  neighbourhood  containing  a number  of  ladies  who  pride  them- 
selves in  the  art  of  “ dressing  a tablo  for  dinner,"  glass  and  silver  entering 
largely  into  the  designs.  Tho  cottagers  produced  good  window  plants  and 
garden  flowers,  nasturtiums,  swoet  peas,  inignonotto,  having  classes  specially 
provided  for  competition  ; the  “extra  productions  "sont  mado  up  a largo  display. 
1 he  fruit  was  gonorally  of  hardy  kinds,  and  the  rnn  of  vegetables  fully  sus- 
tained the  average  of  a July  exhibition.  There  is  always  a keen  competition 
for  a specimen  “Thread  of  Life  "plant,  Harrison's  musk,  and  other  simple 
forms  of  window  vegetation.  The  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  is  admirably 
suited  to  grow  potatoes,  those  shown  in  competition  being  less  than  300 
tubers,  the  cottagers  not  caring  to  lift  them  in  an  unripened  condition.  The 
beans  and  peas  were  exoollent,  and  vegetable  marrows  were  staged  in  con- 
siderable numbers.  There  is  every  encouragement  to  tho  toilers  in  the 
distriot  to  do  their  best  in  the  way  of  producing,  prizes  boing  given  for  well- 
kept  gardens  and  allotments. 

the  next  week  proved  equally  fertile,  a very  interesting  display  being 
made  by  the  inhabitants  of  tho  parishes  of  Standlake,  Northinoor,  and 
Stanton  llarcourt,  the  show  being  convened  in  the  Vicarage  grounds  ; at 

Stanton  Harcourt,  the  property  and  burial  place  of  tho  Harcourt 
family  for  six  centuries,  time  and  space  would  fail  to  relate  all  that  is  known 
about  its  Early  English  church  with  Norman  doorways;  suffice  it  to  observe 
that  objects  of  interest  are  preserved  from  1293,  while  the  churoh  register 
dates  from  1568,  its  anoient  wood-soreen  of  oak  boing  regarded  as  one  of  tho 
oldest  in  Ljglaud.  Tiie  Harcourt  family  have  been  referred  to  as 

“Noble  in  blood  snd  ancient  in  descent, 

E’er  since  to  Norman  yoke  Britannia  bent.” 

Besides  the  church  proper,  the  Manor  House,  the  eight-sided  kitchen  without 
a chimney,  lopes  lower,  and  the  Harcourt  Chapel,  each  and  several  contain 
sufheieut  interest  to  antiquaries,  who  make  long  pilgrimages  to  view  the  relics 
of  a by-gone  age.  The  population  is  near  550,  the  soil,  gravel  on  rock,  com- 
prising 3,550  acres.  Standlake,  a village  two  miles  west,  was  once  a British 
village,  the  remains  discovered  taking  the  mind  back  to  a time  when  the  broDze 
period  encroaches  on  the  flint,  an  antiquity  of  equal  importance  to  Pompeii  or 
Herculaneum,  Standlake  Church  is  a rich  specimen  of  Early  Eaglish  with 
an  octagonal  tower.  Cokethorpe  Park  (with  its  famous  gardens  and  forest 
trees),  of  1;0  acres,  is  partly  situate  in  the  parish,  the  land  being  2,245  acres 
of  stone  brash  on  gravel,  with  a population  of  700  souls.  Northinoor,  one 
mile  south,  has  a fine  old  embattled-towered  church  in  the  Decorated  style, 
the  interior  largely  partaking  of  Early  Eaglish  architecture,  the  register 
datiug  from  1654.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  2,000  acres  of  limestone  and 
gravel,  with  a population  of  300.  The  display  made  by  the  three  parishes 
was  a large  one,  pot  plants,  roses,  and  cut  flowers  being  well  staged.  There 
i®  a considerable  amount  of  glass  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  without  even 
attempting  to  detail  the  general  features  of  the  exhibition,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  amateur  productions  were  equal  to  a provincial  town  display,  some 
thirty  varieties  of  potatoes  being  grown  in  the  parish. 

Next  in  importance  was  the  exhibition  held  by  villagers  of  the  extensive 
parish  of 

Headington,  distant  from  Oxford  two  miles  eastward.  To  reach  it  you 
have  to  climb  the  hill  bearing  its  name.  It  is  regarded  as  an  important  place, 
being  a royal  vill  as  early  as  1009.  Court  Close  is  still  the  name  of  a part  of 
the  village,  where  Saxon  coins  have  been  found ; foundations  are  still  visible, 
but  have  been  much  disturbed  during  the  past  three  hundred  years.  It  is 
here  the  roses  are  grown  which  are  exhibited  at  the  shows  in  the  name  of  Miss 
Watson  Taylor,  a lady  much  interested  in  floriculture.  The  church  is  an  old, 
good-looking  structure,  its  several  portions  being  Early  Norman,  Late  Norman, 
Early  English,  and  Perpendicular.  In  the  graveyard  stands  a fine  perpen- 
dicular decorated  cross,  raised  on  steps,  consisting  of  an  octagonal  quartre- 
foiled  base,  the  ribbed  shaft  supporting  a heavy  square  head  terminating  in  a 
cross.  The  register  dates  from  1683.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  1,800  acres  of 
sandy  soil,  subsoil  clay,  resting  on  coralline  oolite.  The  hamlet  of  Barton 
adjoining,  has  a number  of  fifteenth  century  cottages,  a pretty  water-mill,  and, 
in  the  yard  at  the  Wick  Farm,  is  a remarkable  spring  of  water  concentrated  in 
a large  basin  of  stone-work,  said  to  be  of  Homan  origin.  Headington  Quarry 
is  also  included  in  the  parish,  and  its  large  stone  quarries  are  very  interesting, 
while  in  the  clay  pits  Roman  pottery  is  found.  Its  area  is  about  1,000  acres, 
with  a population  of  1,200  souls.  The  villagers  reside  in  good  brick  and  stone 
built  cottages  ; and  although  the  surface  is  very  undulating,  the  gardens  are 
excellently  kept  and  most  productive,  the  fruit  trees  being  in  the  most 
healthy  condition  possible.  One  disused  stone  pit,  an  acre  in  extent,  has  been 
utilized  by  Mr.  W.  Coppock,  who  had  the  sides  levelled,  and  now  the  walls 
all  round  are  covered  with  plums,  cherries,  apricots,  and  other  hardy  fruits, 
which  produce  heavy  crops  each  year,  being  sheltered  from  the  cold  winds  and 
frosts.  Other  portions  of  this  large  parish  are  known  as  New  Headington  and 
Highfield,  districts  where  nurserymen  and  gardeners  “do  vegetate.”  The 
plots  under  cultivation  range  from  a quarter  of  an  acre  to  eight  acres,  the  light 
sandy  soil  producing  roses  of  superior  colour,  the  bulk  of  the  holdings  being 
freehold  in  the  occupation  of  the  owners,  who,  as  a rule,  are  a thrifty,  tem- 
perate class  of  workers.  The  modern-built  cottages  are  peopled  by  laundresses 
and  mechanics  generally,  who  are  employed  in  the  city  during  the  day,  and 
from  this  neighbourhood  the  Oxford  Market  is  very  largely  supplied  with 
flowers,  &c.  There  are  many  villa  residences  standing  in  their  own  grounds, 
so  that  the  annual  show  on  Bank  Holiday  was  a horticultural  feast  in  its  truest 
sense.  The  chief  features  of  interest  were  the  groups  of  plants  staged  for 
effect,  which  included  orchids,  ferns,  mosses,  fuchsias,  geraniums,  coleus,  and 
the  run  of  popular  exhibition  varieties  of  decorative  plants.  The  cat  flowers 
embraced  a vast  array  of  hand  bouquets  (in  collections  of  nine  and  six  each), 
for  which  the  parish  is  famous.  Of  exhibitors  of  roses  such  names  as  Evans, 
Mattock,  Narroway,  Taylor,  Price,  Stow,  and  Watson-Taylor  were  inscribed 
on  the  cards  attached  to  the  winning  collections  of  eighteens,  twelves,  and 
nine  blooms.  Table  decorations  (single  pieces)  are  always  done  well,  the 
triplet  trusses  of  zonal  geraniums  being  presented  equal  to  those  at  the  larger 
exhibitions.  Fruit  and  vegetables  were  displayed  in  a way  to  prove  instruc- 
tive as  well  as  pleasing. 

The  potato  classes  were  important  for  the  number  of  exhibits,  a very  large 
quantity  of  land  being  under  cultivation  as  allotments,  the  gardens  attached 
to  the  cottages  in  Old  Headington  being  somewhat  circumscribed.  Cottagers, 
single  dishes,  Kidney,  first,  Beauty  of  Hebron ; second,  International ; third. 
Snowdrop  ; rounds,  first,  Sutton’s  First  and  Best  ; second  and  third.  Vicar  of 
Laleham ; three  dishes,  first,  Woodstock  Kidney,  Early  Hose,  and  Man- 


hattan ; second,  American  Purple,  Early  Rose,  and  Vicar  of  Laleham  ; third, 
Blanchard,  V ioar  of  Laleham,  and  International.  Amateurs,  three  dishsa, 
first,  Sutton  s First  and  Bost,  lfeadlug  Basset,  and  Vicar  of  Laleham  ; second, 
Ashloaf,  Mr.  Bresee,  and  Woodstock  Kidney  ; third,  White  Rose,  Late  Rose, 
and  Brink  worth  Beauty.  Professionals,  throe  dishes,  round,  first,  Reading 
Russet,  Early  Border,  und  Blanchard;  sooond,  Blanchard,  Reading  Russet, 
aud  Reading  Hero  ; third,  Vicar  of  Laleham,  Sutton’s  Eavourite,  and  Man- 
hattan ; Kidney,  first.  Cosmopolitan,  Mr.  Bresee,  and  International  ; second, 
Cole’s  Favourite,  International,  and  Cosmopolitan  ; aud  third,  Cole’s  Favourite, 
International,  aud  Mr.  Bresee.  There  was  a small  show  of  honey.  An 
extensive  show  of  poultry  and  live  stock  was  held  iu  conjunction  with  this 
show,  the  locale  being  the  Manor  House  Grounds. 


PLANTS  OF  TIIE  ALPS. 

By  II.  OoiuiEvoif,  Diroctor  of  tho  Jardia  d’Accliraatatlon,  Genova. 

Translated  by  It.  IawiN  Lynch  A.L.S.,  Curator  of  tho  Botanic  Garden,  Cambridge, 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Circumstances  that  Influence  the  Alpine  Flora. 

W hoever,  even  slightly,  knows  the  plants  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  lists,  will 
have  no  trouble  in  reoognizing  a great  analogy  between  the  parallel  species. 
The  distinguishing  botanical  oh  aracters  are  often  of  little  importance,  and  in 
all  cases  not  very  remarkable.  Some  depend  only  on  the  colour  of  the  corolla 
or  that  of  the  flower.  In  general,  the  species  belonging  to  calcareous  soil  are 
richer  in  colour,  and  their  flowers  are  larger  than  those  of  tho  granitic  series. 
Generally  also,  the  leaves  are  hairy  or  woolly,  which  is  rarely  the  case  in  the 
silicious  flora.  Dr.  Christ,  speaking  of  the  influence  of  soil  on  vegetation, 
says:  “It  is  when  similar  species  of  close  relationship  comport  themselves 
quite  differently  in  the  choice  of  ground,  that  the  influence  of  soil  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  plants  become  the  most  evident.  In  this  respect  Anemone  alpina 
is  a remarkable  example.  With  us  the  form  with  white  flowers  is  found 
exclusively  on  limestone  (it  is  no  longer  so  on  the  Vosges)  while  that  with 
sulphur-yellow  flowers  (A,  alpina  var.  sulphured)  is  found  only  on  the 
clayey  and  silicious  ground.  The  limit  is  so  exactly  traced  that  at  the  places 
where  the  two  kinds  of  ground  meet,  the  two  varieties  exactly  follow  the  lines 
of  demarcation,  and  even  in  the  places  where  the  transition  from  limestone  to 
soil  destitute  of  carbonate  of  lime  is  not  sudden,  but  takes  place  by  insensible 
gradations,  the  flower  of  the  anemone  passes  through  a series  of  intermediate 
shades  from  white  to  the  yellow  colour.”* 

I have  often  been  struck  with  thejmanner  in  which  the  two  forms  are  dis- 
tributed on  the  Alps,  according  to  whether  the  ground  is  calcareous  or  granitic. 
This  phenomenon  occurs  in  a special  manner  in  the  charming  valley  of  Fully, 
in  Valais.  In  the  pastures  along  the  right  bank  of  the  second  lake  (the  first 
in  coming  from  Martigny)  the  flowers  of  the  Alpine  anemone  are  of  a very 
pure  white.  If  we  follow  this  boast  along  the  lakes,  passing  below  the  “ Fiete 
aux  Gorgneules,”  and  go  by  the  “Sex  Trembloz,”  to  get  to  the  “Culde 
Fenetraille,”  the  colour  of  the  corolla  passes  through  all  intermediates  to  reach 
a deep  sulphur-yellow.  Now  we  know  that  the  southern  part  of  the  Fully 
district  includes  limestone,  whilst  towards  the  north  in  the  bottom  of  the 
ravine,  the  rock  is  schistose.  I remember  having  found  on  the  southern  flank  of 
the  Chasseron,  Jura,  in  1877,  a small  station  of  Anemone  sulphured  in  the 
middle  of  a field  of  white  anemones.  Much  astonishedat  the  sight,  I examined 
the  ground,  and  found  it  in  this  particular  place  only,  to  be  clayey.  As  there 
was  a little  fountain  lower  down,  it  is  possible  that  it  was  the  removal  of  the 
soil  to  place  in  the  pipes  that  brought  this  clay  to  the  surface  and  so  produced 
the  occurrence.  I only  mention  this  fact,  without  giving  importance  to  it 
for  the  present.  I do  not  know  that  this  Anemone  has  been  found  elsewhere 
on  the  Jura. 

Iu  the  case  of  Rhododendron,  the  absence  or  presence  of  lime  has  deter- 
mined the  formation  of  two  perfectly  distinct  species,  of  which  the  one  has 
perfectly  glabrous  leaves,  the  other  leaves  ciliated  on  the  margin.  The  flowers 
differ  besides  in  a notable  manner,  and  whilst  the  leaves  of  the  one  are  brown 
below,  those  of  R.  hirsutum  are  of  quite  the  same  colour  on  both  sides. 
Rhododendron  hirsutum  is  met  with  generally  in  calcareous  districts,  whilst 
R.  ferrugineum  belongs  to  the  granitic  flora.  Precise  limits,  however,  cannot 
be  assigned  to  these  species,  because  the  Rhododendron  covers  so  vast  an  area 
and  is  so  spread  in  the  Alps  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  it  toremaiu  within  con- 
fined limits.  R,  hirsutum  is  found  in  the  exclusively  granitic  parts  of  the 
Alps,  whilst  its  congener  is  found  in  certain  parts  of  the  Jura.  In  the  same 
way  it  occuis  on  the  Reculet,  where  it  seems  perfectly  established  in  the  most 
calcareous  and  rocky  places.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  remember  that  these 
cases  are  exceptional,  and  that  the  (bed  of  vegetable  earth  which  separates  in 
these  places  the  roots  of  the  plants  from  the  rock  itself  is  very  thick,  and  in  a 
manner  isolates  the  roots. 

We  often  ask  ourselves  the  reason  of  those  cases  of  albinism  which  some- 
times occur  in  the  Alpine  flora.  Campanulas,  Orchises,  Gentians,  Rhododen- 
drons, Primroses,  Soldanellas,  and  Cyclamen  we  often  findiwith  white  flowers, 
when  they  should  be  of  quite  another  colour.  Evidently  it  is  due  to  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  soil,  which  differs  in  kind  on  the  Alps,  while  in 
the  plain  it  is  generally  much  mixed  everywhere.  This  will  explain  why 
these  cases  happen,  but  rarely  in  the  plain,  and  still  more  rarely  in  flat 
countries  without  mountains.  On  the  Jura  there  are  localities  entirely  covered 
with  white-flowered  Gentiana  verna.  But  it  is  striking  that  between  the  tufts 
of  these  white  Gentians  there  grow  some  plants  bearing  blue  corollas  in 
the  usual  way.  I have  searched  everywhere  to  see  if  there  were  no  cases  in 
which  the  two  colours  occurred  on  the  same  plant,  but  I never  met  with  any. 
There  is  here  a very  interesting  question  for  study,  and  quite  a field  of  investi- 
gation for  physiologists.  The  white  Gentian,  replanted  on  the  rockwork  of  the 
Botanic  Garden,  flowered  white  the  following  year.  The  white  rhododendron 
is  known  to  all  Alpinists  ; it  is  very  pretty,  and  well  maintains  its  colour  in 
cultivation.  It  is  the  same  with  other  white-flowered  plants,  but  I have  not 
heard  whether  this  colour  is  constant  from  seed,  which  is  a question  to  prove. 

It  is  probable  that  cases  of  albinism  are  a result  of  a modification  of  the  Bpecies 
the  cause  of  which  must  have  been  the  chemical  nature  of  the  soil. 

I desire  no  other  than  the  following  fact  for  proof,  which  happened  beneath 
my  own  eyes.  In  the  autumn  of  1878  I received  from  the  Pyrenees  a collection 
of  plants  containing  a dozen  plants  of  Androsace  villosa.  I planted  them  in 
peat,  mixed  with  soil  and  calcareous  sand.  This  species,  in  the  spring  of  1879, 
produced  white  flowers,  which  is  natural.  But  what  was  my  surprise  the 


* La  Flore  de  la  Suisse  et  ses  origines,  p.  317. 
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following  spring  to  see' these  plants  produce  corollas  of  a bright  and  brilliant 
purple,  of  a colour  so  deep  that  I could  compare  it  to  no  other  Alpine  plant. 
Now,  this  is  what  happened  : The  plants  had  been  removed  from  the  canton 
of  Vaud  to  Geneva  ; they  had  suffered  from  cold  and  dryness  during  a part  of 
the  winter,  and  were  afterwards  planted  in  leaf  soil  containing  very  little  peat 
and  a certain  quantity  of  granitic  sand.  Will  thiB  suffice  to  explain  this  change 
of  colour  produced  by  the  eight  plants  which  remained  ? I am  not  positive, 
but  one  fact  is  certain,  that  this  superb  tint  could  not  have  been  produced  but 
as  a result  of  the  change  of  soil  and  conditions.  It  is  very  important,  in  the 
case  of  certain  plants,  to  provide  for  their  chemical  preferences  in  cnltivation. 
These  necessities  are  satisfied  by  mixing  with  the  soil  that  is  used  a greater  or 
less  propertion  of  calcareous  or  granitic  sand.  The  firet  is  found  on  the  lakes 
and  rivers  that  descend  from  calcareous  districts,  and  so  all  the  sand  that 
comes  from  the  Jura  and  our  environs  is  calcareous.  Granitic  sand  is  that 
furnished  by  the  Arve  which  descends  from  Mont  Blanc ; it  is  found  on  the 
borders  of  streams  and  rivers  of  the  parts  that  are  not  calcareous.  Granitic 
sand  can  be  replaced  by  aluminous  soil,  and  calcareous  sand  by  Loess,*  when 
it  can  be  had. 

The  physical  properties  of  the  soil  have  a less  important  influence  on 
species,  but  are  very  important  upon  the  consideration  of  the  growth  of  plants. 
It  is  well,  however,  to  observe  further,  that  there  is  a series  of  variations 
from  the  turfy  ground  of  the  moist  meadow  to  the  frozen  grit  of  the  highest 
regions.  Humus,  that  nutritive  matter  in  soil  whioh  comes  from  vegetable 
decomposition,  is  found  in  them  in  greater  or  less  quantity.  It  is  very  abundant 
in,  and  almost  entirely  composes,  the  black  and  spongy  earth  which  fills  the 
interstices  of  the  rocks,  while  it  forms  but  a small  part  of  the  sandy  and  stony 
soils  which  border  the  glaciers  or  the  Alpine  torrents. 

It  is  on  elevated  ledges  where  we  find  a flowering-plant-vegetation  growing 
on  ground  which  seems  to  be  composed  of  stones  and  sand.  Icy  water  con- 
tinually maintains  life  and  a gentle  degree  of  moisture  in  this  detritus  of  rock, 
and  if  we  examine  the  soil  carefully  some  particles  of  humus  are  soon  found. 
Some  species,  such  as  Androsace  glacialis,  Eritrichium  nanum,  and  Saxifraga 
biflora,  seem  to  affect  this  ground  in  a particular  manner.  In  cultivation, 
therefore,  too  much  soil  is  to  be  avoided,  and  with  it  must  be  mixed  a large 
quantity  of  stone  and  sand.  Certain  species,  such  as  Linncea  borealis,  Empetrum 
nigrum , P-yrola  unijlora , Lycopodium  sdago , &c. , grow  only  in  spongy  soil,  mossy 
and  extremely  light,  and  filled  with  detritus  of  wood  and  leaves.  Some  appear 
to  prefer  moss  pure  and  simple  as  soil.  The  species  which  grow  in  peaty, 
turfy  places,  such  as  Parnassia  palustris,  Swertia  perennis,  Gentiana  bavarica,  re- 
quire moist  spongy  ground,  with  much  sphagnum  or  some  other  species  of  very 
open  moss.  Such  species  as  will  succeed  in  light  turfy  soil  would  gradually 
die  if  planted  in  a heavy  and  less  porous  soil.  Others  would  not  succeed  in 
light  soil,  and  require  that  which  is  substantial.  Some  are  only  met  with  on 
the  debris  of  rocks  or  slates,  or  on  grits  or  on  the  pierriers. 

I saw,  in  1880,  at  the  Comhazellina,  in  the  Pennine  Alps,  quite  a field  of 
young  rhododendrons  which  were  only  a few  centimeters  high,  and  could  not 
be  more  than  two  or  three  years  old.  It  was  the  first  time  I had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  such  a nursery,  and  it  is  said  $hat  young  rhododendrons  are 
very  rare.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  Valley  of  Aussiviera,  in  Valais,  in  the 
Pennine  Alps,  there  are  whole  territories  full  of  young  plants  of  Rhododendron 
ferrugineum,  and  Azalea  procumbens,  and  there  as  many  as  may  be  desired 
can  be  taken  without  harm  to  the  local  flora.  The  soil  here  was  formed  of 
alluvial  sand,  purely  schistose  and  granite,  which  had  spread  on  the  ground 
some  years  before  by  the  rupture  of  the  bis.f  In  taking  up  the  young  plants 
I found  that  their  roots  grew  only  in  this  sand,  and  had  not  yet  reached  the 
lower  bed  formed  of  vegetable  mould.  Now  this  soil  did  not  seem  to  contain 
humus,  and  at  any  rate  was  very  poor  in  organic  matter.  But  wait : gradually 
the  leaves  decomposed,  the  roots  reached  the  sub-soil,  and  the  plsnts  bore 
flowers  and  seeds.  I do  not  think  that  Kerner  was  right  in  supposing  that 
Rhododendron  ferrugineum  and  Azalea  procumbens  could  live  on  a soil  abso- 
lutely free  from  humus,  and  that  they  might  be  considered  as  first  colonisers. 
The  only  plants  which,  according  to  my  experience,  can  live  in  a soil  very 
poor  in  humus,  are  the  species  of  the  high  regions  I have  already  named,  and 
the  grasses.  These  last  invade  all  places  where  there  is  a little  sand  and 
moisture,  and  they  alone  can  be  considered  as  first  colonisers  in  the  soil 
prepared  by  water  and  Lichens.  There  is  in  the  Torembec  (valley  of  Bagnes) 
a very  rich  flora,  which  lives  in  a sand  mixed  with  a small  proportion  of 
humus,  and  there  are  some  species  there  not  met  with  generally,  except  in 
the  richest  humus,  which,  nevertheless,  accommodate  themselves  very  well  to 
this  arid  sand.  But  their  roots  are  here  very  greatly  developed,  and  go  far  to 
seek  nourishment  and  gentle  moisture.  They  cannot  be  considered  as  first 
colonisers  from  the  fact  that  they  are  sometimes  correspondingly  situated. 
The  fact  that  their  roots  attain  such  considerable  development  proves  only 
that  they  are  not  in  their  natural  element.  Nevertheless,  they  content  them- 
selves under  necessity  with  these  conditions,  and  are  none  the  worse,  because 
they  find  compensation  from  the  facts  that  the  sand  is  continually  moist,  and 
that  water  brings  the  necessary  humus.  Care  must  be  taken  to  provide  plants 
which  are  found  under  such  conditions  with  the  same  soil  and  the  same  pro- 
portion of  sand  and  humus.  It  is  only  by  continued  study  and  experience 
that  one  succeeds  in  discovering  the  soil  which  agrees  with  the  different  Alpine 
plants. 

In  general,  they  like  a light  soil,  rich  in  humus,  mixed  with  sand  and 
grit,  even  the  dust  of  coke,  and,  if  possible,  a little  sphagnum.  Leaf-soil, 
when  it  is  pure,  in  my  judgment,  is  preferable  to  all  other  soils.  Peat  or 
chestnut  soil  enters  the  mixture  in  certain  proportions.  In  the  great  majority 
of  cases  I use  a soil  composed  of  two-thirds  leaf-soil  and  one-third  of  peat, 
with  admixture  of  sand,  coke,  charcoal,  or  sawdust,  according  to  the  plant. 
For  the  delicate  species  I use  one-third  peat,  one-third  chestnut  soil,  and  one- 
third  leaf-soil,  with  an  admixture  of  sand.  According  to  the  nature  of  the 
case  I mix  pieces  of  calcareous  or  granitic  stone  with  this  composition.  There 
are,  nevertheless,  a certain  number  of  alpine  species  which  are  not  content 
with  this  soil,  and  have  other  needs,  of  which  we  shall  treat  further  on. 
Those  which  play  in  nature  the  part  of  first  colonisors  are  naturally  the  least 
delicate  in  cultivation.  They  present,  however,  a difficulty,  which  is  that 
they  spready  freely,  and  develops  to  the  prejudice  of  neighbouring  plants. 
That  is  remedied  by  giving  them  a stony  and  poor  soil.  Tho  grasses  and 
certain  composites,  such  aB  Ilieracium,  are  cases  of  this  kind. 

* A German  term  for  the  ancient  alluvial  deposit  of  tho  Rhino,  roploto  with 
fresh- water  shells  of  existing  speeios.  Aooording  to  Lyoll,  "It  is  a finoly-oommi- 
nnted  sand  or  pulvnrnlont  loam  of  a yellowfsh-groy  oolour,  consisting  ohicfly  of 
argillaoeons  matter,  combined  with  a sixth  part  of  oarbonato  of  lime,  and  a sixth 
of  qnartzose  and  mieaooous  sand." 

j A local  word  moaning  aquoduot. 
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Market  Garden. — An  Old  Subscriber.— Your  proper  course  will  be  to  obtain 
logal  advice  on  the  questions  submitted. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums.—  J.  N.  H.  — The  cuttings  should  be  placed  in  a light 
position  where  they  will  be  safe  from  frost,  and,  until  February,  receive  suffi- 
cient water  to  prevent  the  leaves  flagging. 

Mushroom  Beds. — I.  M. — Mushroom  beds  made  up  at  once  in  a structure 
in  whioh  a temperature  of  CO  degrees  can  be  maintained,  will  yield  a supply 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  winter. 

Tree  Onion. — Mr.  T.  Jeffries,  gardener  to  H.  T.  Frend,  Woodlands  Villa, 
Barnes  Common,  S.W.,  writes  : I have  a small  stock  of  the  Tree  Onion,  and 
shall  be  pleased  to  send  your  correspondent  a few  bulbs  on  his  sending  mo  his 
address. 

Seakale. — T.  G.— The  seakale  may  be  readily  forced  in  the  border  with  the 
aid  of  seakale  pots  and  a supply  of  fermenting  materials.  Place  the  pots  over 
the  crowns,  and  then  heap  leaves  or  a mixture  of  stable  manure  and  leaves  over 
them  to  a depth  of  about  two  feet.  Stable  manure  alone  may  be  employed, 
but  when  it  is  used  the  pots  must  not  be  oovered  to  so  great  a depth  or  the 
heat  will  be  excessive  and  force  the  crowns  too  rapidly.  The  temperature  of 
the  bed  ought  not  to  exceed  75  deg. 

Pleiones.— Young  Gardener. — It  is  important  that  you  should  carefully 
watch  the  pleiones  at  this  season  of  the  year,  as  they  are  now  commencing  to 
make  new  growth,  and  if  neglected,  as  frequently  happens,  they  will  receive 
considerable  injury.  Immediately  the  flower  buds  make  their  appearance 
commence  to  supply  with  water,  and  increase  the  quantity  according  to  the 
progress  made.  • Do  not  disturb  the  plants  at  the  roots  for  the  present,  as  the 
proper  time  for  repotting  them  is  directly  they  go  out  of  bloom. 

Clematis. — W.  E.  Sussex. — All  the  clematis  of  the  Jackmanni  type  may  be 
readily  propagated  by  layerings,  which  should  be  done  towards  the  end  of  the 
summer,  when  the  wood  has  become  moderately  firm.  Select  shoots  of  a 
moderate  degree  of  strength,  and  if  the  plants  are  trained  to  a wall  or  upright 
trellis,  those  rather  low  down  will  be  the  most  suitable.  When  they  have  been 
carefully  detached  from  the  trellis  cut  tongues  at  convenient  points  for 
layering,  and  peg  the  shoots  on  the  surface  of  the  border,  and  cover  with 
sandy  soil,  the  pegs  to  be  inserted  immediately  opposite  the  tongues.  In 
cutting  the  tongues  commence  on  the  under  side  of  the  shoot,  about  one  and 
a-half  inches  below  the  joint,  and  make  a clean  cut  in  a slanting  direction  to 
the  joint.  If  your  soil  is  light  it  will  suffice  to  draw  a little  from  the  surface, 
but  if  the  staple  is  close  in  texture  a little  sandy  soil  from  the  potting  bench 
should  be  used  in  covering  the  layers. 

Lapageria  and  Slugs.— With  reference  to  the  inquiry  of  a "Learner,”  at 
page  556,  for  information  as  to  the  best  means  of  protecting  the  young  shoots 
of  Lapageria  rosea  from  slugs,  "W . S.  writes  : In  the  conservatory  under  my 
charge  we  have  several  specimen  lapagerias,  and  as  we  have  a full  share  of 
slugs  it  was  for  some  time  a difficult  matter  to  protect  the  young  shoots  from 
them.  We  tried  various  plans  for  their  protection,  but  were  some  time  before 
we  found  one  that  was  really  efficient.  After  making  several  unsuccessful 
experiments,  we  obtained  some  circular  zinc  trays,  about  two  inches  in  depth, 
three  inches  in  width,  and  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  Each  tray  was  in  two 
sections,  and  when  placed  round  the  plant  was  filled  with  water,  care  being 
taken  that  no  shoots  were  allowed  to  fall  over  the  tray,  and  so  form  a bridge 
for  the  slugs.  These  trays  answered  remarkably  well  for  the  plants  trained 
to  the  pillars  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  but  were  quite  useless  for  those 
trained  to  the  walls,  as  the  slugs  had  no  difficulty  whatever  in  reaching  the 
succulent  shoots  by  way  of  the  wall.  These  occasioned  us  the  most  trouble, 
and  a considerable  number  of  the  shoots  were  destroyed  before  we  were  able 
to  checkmate  the  slugs.  At  last  I obtained  a number  of  glass  chimneys, 
about  six  inches  in  length  and  one  and  a-half  inches  in  diameter.  The 
chimneys  of  this  description  are  used  for  circular  gas-burners,  and  can  be 
readily  obtained,  and  are  comparatively  inexpensive.  Common  lamp  glasses, 
such  as  are  used  for  paraffin  lamps,  would  probably  answer  very  well,  but  I 
prefer  the  gas  chimneys  because  of  the  facility  with  which  they  can  be 
removed  after  the  shoot  has  attained  a considerable  length.  It  is  essential  to 
keep  a very  sharp  look-out  for  the  rising  shoots,  because  they  are  usually 
attacked  just  as  the  tender  point  is  making  its  appearance  above  the  surface. 
Although  the  glasses  have  been  found  so  efficient  in  protecting  the  shoots  we 
do  not  trust  wholly  to  them,  but  catch  and  destroy  every  slug  that  can  be 
found,  and  with  a view  to  the  destruction  of  the  marauders  the  borders  are 
frequently  examined  in  the  evening. 


®QUtSp01tiltUCC. 

♦ 

THE  AFFLICTION  OF  A FRUIT  CROP. 

I AM  just  returned  from  a visit  to  my  head  physician,  Dr.  Pritchard,  of  Teyn- 
ham,  who,  in  addition  to  his  large  medical  practice,  has  a line  garden  and 
orchards  which  he  manages  upon  sound  principles. 

I had  read  of  the  great  abundance  of  plums  this  year  ; but  beyond  seeing 
here  and  there  in  my  excursions,  trees  laden  with  fruit  requiring  gathering, 
imputed  to  exaggeration  the  newspaper  accounts  of  superabundance  ; and  did 
not  credit  that  the  finest  plums  in  the  London  and  Liverpool  markets  pro- 
duced only  3d.  per  bushel  ; and  that  in  many  places  they  as  well  as  damsons 
were  not  even  gathered,  but  allowed  to  drop  from  the  trees  to  manure  the 
ground. 

To-day’s  experience,  however,  has  proved  the  perfect  truth  of  those  reports. 
I have  seen  bushels  of  fine  plums  rotting  upon  the  ground,  and  this,  after 
large  quantities  had  been  gathered  for  preserving  and  for  presents.  1 was  told 
that  this  waste  was  general.  In  my  "Scarcity  of  Home-grown  Fruits,  with 
Remedial  Suggestions,”  I shall  in  a future  edition  have  further  to  urge  tho  pro- 
priety of  meeting  such  bountiful  provisions  of  nature  with  intelligence  and 
foresight.  The  charitable  growers  can  only  extend  their  charity  to  a limited 
oirole  ; bat  surely  means  can  bo  devised  to  place  tho  unused  fruit  within  tho 
reach  of  millions  who,  without  some  holp,  cannot  procure  it. 

Damsons,  I understand,  aro  being  sold  for  2s.  per  bushel ; but  oven  this 
desirable  fruit,  from  the  groat  abundanoo,  is  only  partially  marketable. 

The  Strood  Prolific  damson  (grown  under  other  names),  owing  to  tho  late 
Mr.  Rivers’s  enterprise,  hns  stookod  this  and  othor  oountrios  to  a wide  extent  5 
and  damsons  can  novor  bo  expected  to  again  fetch  the  old  regular  prioe. 
Strood,  Ootober  4,  1886.  C,  Roach  Smith, 
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•"YTATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY,  R0Y4.L  AQUARIUM, 

lV  W 1CSTM 1 NHTF.lt. 

GRAND  OHHYSANTHKMUM,  FRUIT,  and  VEGETABLE  EXHIBITION,  WEDNES- 
DAY and  THURSDAY,  Novkmbsb  10th  and  Uth. 

Soliedulos  free  on  applloition  to  Mr.  William  Holmes,  Hon.  Soo.,  Frampton  Park 
Nurseries,  Hackney. 

Tlio  Floral  Ooinmittco  will  moet  on  Wednesdays,  October  27th,  Novombor  10th  and  24th, 
and  Dooombor  8th,  at  1.30  p. in. 


Hull  and  east  riding  chrysanthemum  society— 

THE  ANNUAL  GRAND  EXHIBITION  will  bo  held  in  the  Artillery  Barracks, 
Hull,  on  THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY,  November  18  and  19,  1886,  when  Prizes  to  tlio 
value  of  £175  will  bo  offered  for  Chrysanthemums  alone. 

1—48  Blooms,  24  to  be  iuourvod  in  not  less  than  18  varieties,  21  to  be 

Japanesein  not  less  than  18  varieties £10  £8  £5  £2. 

2—24  Blooms,  12  to  be  incurved  in  not  less  than  9 varieties,  12  to  be 

Japanese  in  not  less  than  9 varieties £5  £3  £110. 

The  SILVER  CHALLENGE  VASE,  value  15  Guineas,  will  bo  offered  with  the  1st  Prize 
iu  Class  1.  Entries  dose  November  11.  Sobednlos  may  be  obtained  from  the  Hon.  Secs.,  R. 
Falconer  Jameson  and  Wm.  Hawksworth,  Queen’s  Dook,  Hull. 


K 


INGSTON  and  SURBITON  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 


The  TENTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  will  bo  held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Kinqston,  on 
TUESDAY  and  WEDNESDAY,  November  9 and  10,  when,  in  addition  to  valuable  money 
prizes,  the  CHAMPION  CHALLENGE  VASE,  value  25  guineas,  aud  TWO  CUPS,  value 
6 guineas  each,  will  be  offered.  Entries  dose  November  4. 

Schedules  and  further  particulars  of 

T.  Jackson,  Hon.  Sec.,  Fife  Road,  Kingston-on-Thames. 


WATFORD  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY.— President,  The  Right 
Hon.  the  EARL  of  CLARENDON. -The  FIRST  ANNUAL  SHOW  of  CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS aud  other  AUTUMNAL  FLOWERS  and  FRUIT  will  be  held  in  the 
Aoricultural  Hall,  Watford,  on  TUESDAY  and  WEDNESDAY,  November  16  and  17, 
1886.  Schedules  oau  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Hon.  Sec.  and  Treasurer,  Chas.  R. 
Humbert,  Watford.  Entries  dose  on  November  11 . 


Suction  Sales  for  tfje  lEnsufng  TOcek. 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Saturday,  October  18,  20,  and  23.— Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens, 
at  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden;  Dutch  Bulbs  and  Plants  from  Ghent. 

Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  October  18,  21,  and  23. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and 
Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67  and  68,  Cheapside ; Dutch  Bulbs. 

Tuesday,  October  19. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  Iiilburn  ; Nursery  Stock. 

Tuesday,  October  19. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  the  Ainger  Nurseries, 
Cambridge  ; Clearance  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock.  (Three  days.) 

Wednesday,  October  20. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale 
Booms,  67  and  68,  Cheapside  ; Greenhouse  Plants,  Bulbs,  &c. 

Wednesday,  October  20. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  the  Loughborough 
Nurseries,  Brixton  ; Nursery  Stock  and  Greenhouse  Plants.  (Two  days.) 

Friday,  October  22. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  and  68,  Cheapside  ; Orchids. 

Friday,  October  22. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  the  Nurseries,  Lewisham  ; 
Clearance  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION.— P0Bt  free  from  the  Office,  4,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  One  Copy,  24d. : 3 Months,  3s. : 6 Months,  6s.  : One 
Year,  11s.  6d.  (including  the  Christmas  Number).  To  America,  Australia,  Belgium, 
Canada,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  India,  Italy,  Spain,  Sweden,  and 
Switzerland,  14s.  per  annum. 


appoared  to  talk  paradoxes  and  crotchots,  but  the  critics  waited, 
becauso  it  was  understood  that  ho  had  only  dimly  suggested  what 
lie  had  not  then  time  to  properly  say.  The  critics  are  now  rewarded 
for  their  faith  and  patience,  and  as  they  are  the  best  of  men  wo  feel 
sure  thoy  will  bo  gratified.  The  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Ike  Sociel//  of 
Arts  for  October  8 contains  the  full  text  of  Dr.  Tidy’s  paper,  which 
appears  to  us  to  bo  the  most  complete  and  impartial  review  of  the 
subject  extant.  Wo  are  profane  enough  to  allow  the  journal  to 
drift  after  wo  have  made  a hasty  run  through  it,  but  we  save  a 
number  occasionally  because  of  some  special  feature  in  it,  and  this 
No.  1768,  October  8,  1886,  we  shall  consign  to  the  honourable 
reserve.  This  note  may  cause  some  few  other  members  of  “ So  carts  ” 
to  do  the  same  thing.  Dr.  Tidy’s  sewage  flows  through  62  pages  of 
the  journal,  and,  far  from  being  an  example  of  diffusiveness,  it  is 
perhaps  rather  too  much  concentrated,  and  might  have  been 
expanded  to  thrice  the  space  with  some  advantage.  He  treats  of 
all  known  methods  of  managing  and  mismanaging  sewage,  and  has 
in  view  always  the  peculiar  circumstances  that  govern  special  cases, 
such  as  local  rainfall,  relation  of  levels  of  produce  to  levels  of  possible 
appropriation,  and  the  influence  of  industries  and  habits  on  the 
qualities  of  sewage.  It  is  a matter  of  some  importance,  we  think, 
to  note  what  is  said  about  the  works  at  Aylesbury,  the  system  of 
which  may  be  regarded  as  founded  on  the  ABC  process,  but  so 
greatly  differs  now  from  the  original  as  to  be  entitled  to  rank  as  an 
original  invention,  for  there  is  nothing  absolutely  original  under  the 
sun.  Dr.  Tidy  says  “ the  ABC  process  is  capable  of  producing  a 
uniform  effluent,  notwithstanding  the  very  varied  nature  and  con- 
centration of  the  raw  material  to  be  dealt  with.  . . . The 

effluent  is  certainly  not  so  good  as  in  the  case  of  a strong  as  with  a 
weak  sewage ; nevertheless,  the  efficiency  of  the  process  is  proved 
to  be  actually  greater  with  regard  to  the  total  quantity  of  organic 
matter  removed,  a result  we  hardly  anticipated”  (pp.  1,170-1).  It 
is  but  our  duty  to  advise  all  who  are  in  the  least  degree  concerned 
in  the  solution  of  sewage  problems  to  secure,  and  read,  and  keep  this 
particular  number  of  the  Journal. 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOE  ADVEETISEMENTS.  — Five  lines  and 
under,  body  type,  2s.  6d. ; each  additional  line,  6d. ; half  a column,  £1 15s. ) a 
column,  £3 ; one  page,  £9. 
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The  Treatment  of  Sewage  was  discoursed  upon  by  Dr.  Tidy,  at 
a meeting  of  Society  of  Arts,  on  the  1 4th  of  April  last,  and  what  was 
then  said  attracted  considerable  attention.  The  learned  gentleman 

No.  1,120,  New  Series.— Vol.  XXIX. 


Colonial  and  Indian  Affairs  are  acquiring  the  importance  they 
have  never  had,  but  certainly  should  have,  in  the  councils  of  the 
state  and  the  current  of  public  opinion.  Amongst  the  many 
evidences  of  the  drawing  together  it  was  a chief  object  of  the 
present  exhibition  to  promote  is  the  newly-formed  office  for  the 
diffusion  of  official  iDformation  on  the  industries,  rates  of  wages, 
and  other  circumstances  of  special  importance  to  intending  emigrants. 
It  is  to  be  known  as  the  Emigrants’  Information  Office,  and  its  public 
communications  are  to  be  made  under  the  responsible  direction  of 
the  Colonial  governments.  The  first  circular  of  the  office,  published 
a few  days  since,  gives  particulars  of  the  rates  of  payment  to  be 
made  for  assisted  passages  and  the  kind  of  emigrants  best  adapted 
for  the  several  colonies.  The  classes  for  whom  the  prospects  appear 
most  inviting  are  farmers  with  capital  and  female  servants  with  good 
character  and  industry.  In  new  lands  there  is  not  much  demand 
for  gardeners  as  such,  although  many  that  have  settled  in  rough 
places  have  prospered  in  large  undertakings.  It  is  in  thriving  cities 
that  horticulture  has  the  surest  field  and  the  broadest  scope ; and 
the  official  “ Handbook  of  Victoria,”  will  show  that  in  Melbourne 
there  is  much  horticultural  life,  as,  from  other  sources  of  information, 
it  may  be  learned  that  in  all  the  Australian,  New  Zealand,  Cape, 
and  Canadian  centres  of  wealth  and  enterprise ; horticulture  is 
pursued  with  ardour,  and  on  nearly  the  same  lines  as  in  the  old 
country.  The  present  circular  of  the  Emigration  Office  is  of  a 
preliminary  nature,  another  being  promised  shortly.  It  may  be 
advisable,  however,  to  state  at  once  that  the  circular  informs  us  that 
there  is  at  present  but  a small  demand  for  labour,  in  a general  way, 
in  either  Victoria,  South  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  Cape,  or  Natal, 
which  seems  equivalent  to  a declaration  that  all  the  labour  markets 
are  sufficiently,  if  not  superabundantly,  supplied.  There  are  men  in 
every  branch  of  life,  and  of  the  most  varied  acquirements,  who 
prosper  wherever  they  go  and  whatever  they  do.  For  such  as  these, 
so  far  as  the  general  view  may  be  trusted,  there  are  at  present  but 
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few  opportunities;  while  for  tho  class  of  “ clerkly”  persons  who  can 
keep  books,  write  lettors,  and  perhaps  manage  buying  and  selling, 
the  openings  are  tho  fewest  of  any.  Tho  lesson  of  life  from  the 
colonies  is  the  same  precisely  as  from  our  homo  labour  markot,  that 
the  best  thing  that  can  be  done  for  a boy  who  was  not  born  with  a 
silver  spoon  in  his  mouth  is  to  teach  him  some  kind  of  productive 
industry.  The  man  who  can  handle  a hammer,  a saw,  a piano,  a 
crucible,  a lathe,  a spade,  may  find  employment  almost  anywhere  ; 
and  if  a fall  is  inevitable,  he  will,  like  a cat,  fall  on  his  feet  and  be 
little  the  worse  for  the  concussion.  All  old  societies  are  encumbered 
with  a superfluity  of  small  gentlemen  who  can  do  nothing  particular, 
but  whose  wants  are  more  multifarious  than  those  who  build  cities 
and  feed  the  people  who  crowd  into  them.  Probably,  gardeners  have 
better  chances  of  a sufficiency,  even  if  they  cannot  get  beyond  it, 
than  about  nine-tenths  of  all  other  classes  that  may  rank  on  the 
same  level  in  the  general  view  of  life  and  the  world.  They  make 
the  best  of  colonists  when  carrying  with  them  a knowledge  of  a few 
useful  things  that  are  not  exactly  orchids  or  florists’  flowers,  but 
touch  the  point  where  large  lands  and  big  marketing  come  into 
view.  The  new  office  is  located  at  31,  Broadway,  Westminster, 
where,  for  the  sum  of  one  penny,  may  be  purchased  a handbook 
containing  a body  of  valuable  information. 


Mr.  A.  Ryder  has  left  Shobden  Court  to  take  charge  of  the  gar- 
dens of  Sir  W.  A.  Ogg,  Oakfield,  Dulwich. 

Brighton  and  Hove  Chrysanthemum  Society  will  hold  its 
exhibition  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  November  16  and  17. 

Mr.  T.  Tebby,  formerly  employed  at  Avberaman  House,  Aberdare, 
has  been  appointed  head  gardener  to  E.  D.  Thomas,  Esq.,  Welfield, 
Builth. 

Mr.  James  Pawsey,  late  of  Edge  Hill,  Wimbledon,  has  been 
appointed  head  gardener  to  Alexander  Drewer,  Esq.,  Dulwich  Common, 
Surrey. 

Mr.  J.  Ferguson,  lately  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Little  and 
Ballantine,  Carlisle,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  public 
park,  Sunderland. 

Potatoes  at  the  Chester  market  are  selling  well  within  four  pounds 
a penny.  At  this  price  it  scarcely  pays  to  dig  the  tubers,  of  which 
there  is  an  enormous  crop  absolutely  free  from  disease. 

Laxton’s  Bergamot  Pear  is  a seedling  raised  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Laxton,  at  Girtford.  It  was  shown  on  Tuesday  as  British  Queen  ; but 
a pear  of  that  name  having  been  long  established,  the  name  was 
officially  altered  as  above. 

Plague  of  Flies. — The  towns  and  villages  in  South  Lincolnshire 
have  recently  suffered  from  an  extraordinary  plague  of  small  flies, 
known  as  “midges,”  which  have  made  themselves  almost  unbearable 
for  the  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth.  The  air  has  been  literally  darkened 
with  them,  and  passengers  have  been  almost  covered  from  head  to 
foot  with  the  tiresome  insects.  Up  to  Saturday  the  nuisance  had  not 
abated  in  the  least. 

Tuesday  last  was  a great  day  at  South  Kensington,  and  apples 
were  shown  in  immense  numbers,  and  in  the  finest  form.  Two  tables, 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  conservatory,  were  filled  with  fruits. 
The  committees  were  liberally  provided  with  work,  and  we  indulge  the 
hope  that  some  of  the  many  men  present  obtained  a luncheon.  They 
were  not  all  feasted  by  the  sublime  favour  of  Spiers  and  Pond,  for  a 
certain  number  have  adopted  the  better  plan  of  finding  food  farther 
off. 

The  Gardeners  employed  in  R.H.S.  Gardens,  Chiswick, 
have  formed  a “ Chiswick  Young  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association,”  with  Mr.  A F.  Barron  as  president,  Mr.  John  Fraser, 
of  Kew,  as  chairman  of  meetings,  and  Mr.  J.  Barry,  honorary 
secretary.  The  chief  business  will  consist  in  readings  and  discussions, 
but  it  is  in  contemplation  to  establish  a class  for  the  systematic  study 
of  botany.  Subjects  to  be  considered  comprise  Physiology  of  Plants, 
Oct.  15 ; Extension  of  Horticulture,  Oct.  22 ; Position  of  the 
Gardener,  Oct.  29  ; Roots,  Nov.  5 ; Economic  Plants,  Nov.  12. 

Pittosporum  Tobira  is  now  in  flower  in  the  garden  of  F. 
Vulliamy,  Esq.,  Southend,  Ipswich.  Our  correspondent  asks,  “ Am  1 
right  in  thinking  myself  fortunate  ? ” To  this  we  reply  that  we  are 
familiar  with  the  fragrant  white  flowers  of  this  handsome  Japan  shrub, 
as  also  of  the  brilliant  red  flowers  of  the  New  Zealand  I1,  crassifolium, 
as  products  of  south  coast  and  western  gardens,  but  to  flower  a 
pittosporum  in  the  open  ground  at  Ipswich  is  a triumph  that  testifies 
alike  to  the  kindness  of  the  season  and  tho  good  judgment  of  the 
cultivator. 

Angrvecum  CAUDATUM  was  amongst  the  good  things  placed  before 
the  Floral  Committee  on  Tuesday  last.  Baron  Ferdinand  de  Rothschild 
sent  up  from  Waddesden  a healthy  plant,  bearing  a raceme  of  ten 
flowers  in  a very  fresh  and  delicate  state,  a type  of  rare  and  perfect 
beauty,  in  the  quietest  possible  tone  of  colour.  This  fine  old  plant  is 
not  often  seen,  and  although  figured  so  far  back  as  the  year  1836,  it  is, 
and  always  has  been,  scarce.  It  was  described  by  Lindley  in  the  B.  It., 
1844,  and  by  Sir  YV.  J.  Hooker,  in  B.  M.  4,370,  in  each  case  the 
figure  being  unsatisfactory.  Mr.  13.  S.  Williams  reports  having  seen 
“ twelve  or  more  flowers  on  a spikes.”  There  is  at  tho  present  timo  a 
plant  in  flower  in  the  Kew  collection, 


Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  display  now  in  liquid  ambers,  scarlet  oaks 
and  other  trees,  delightful  examples  of  autumnal  colouring.  In  the 
Palm  house  the  rarely  seen  Lonchocarpus  Burteri,  a tropical  fabaceous 
climber,  is  in  flower.  As  the  flowers  are  near  the  roof,  the  spiral  stair- 
caso  must  be  ascended  by  those  who  would  see  it.  In  the  Nympbma 
house  N.  Sturtevanti  has  flowered,  and  there  was  a fresh  flower  on  tho 
plant  in  perfection  yesterday  (Friday),  in  the  forenoon  ; the  Victoria 
lily  is  still  flowering,  and  in  tho  rear  of  the  greenhouse  (No.  4)  is  a col- 
lection of  Erytlirinas  in  a large  bed,  showing  considerable  diversity  of 
character  in  the  several  varieties. 

Allotments  and  Small  Holdings. — The  question  of  allotments 
and  small  holdings  is  receiving  a practical  trial  in  the  parish  of 
Banstead,  Surrey,  where  Lord  Egmont  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  parishioners  four  fields,  containing  about  thirty-eight  acres,  con- 
veniently situated,  and  adjoining  the  Sutton  and  Reigate  Road.  In 
response  to  applications,  those  have  been  divided  into  26  plots  of  from 
half  an  acre  to  ten  rods,  and  ten  small  holdings  varying  in  extent  from 
five  acres  to  an  acre  and  a-half.  The  rent  charged  ia,  for  the  small 
plots,  3d.  per  rod,  and  for  the  larger,  which  require  fencing,  3Yd. ; 
this  includes  tithe  and  rates  and  a small  charge  for  the  cost  of  sub- 
division and  fencing.  It  may  be  added  that  the  occupiers  of  the  farms 
from  which  these  lands  have  been  taken  have  offered  every  assistance 
to  Lord  Egmont  in  carrying  out  these  arrangements,  and  it  is  probable 
that,  should  the  results  prove  satisfactory  and  the  demand  for  such 
accommodation  continue,  a further  extension  of  the  small  holdings  will 
be  made  by  his  lordship  in  the  course  of  another  year. 


The  Sea  Buckthorn,  Hippopliaii  rhamnoides,  is  but  rarely  seen  in 
gardens,  and  as  a plant  that  loves  the  smell  of  the  sea  it  is  scare  even 
in  the  favourable  marine  localities  where  we  should  first  look  for  it. 
Mr.  Robert  Marnock  sent  up  from  Rousdon  to  the  R.H.S.  meeting  of 
Tuesday  last  a branch  so  laden  with  the  orange- coloured  fruit  that,  if 
often  seen  in  such  a state,  it  would  soon  become  one  of  the  most 
popular  trees  of  its  class.  But  such  is  not  the  case,  for,  scarce  as  it  is, 
the  trees  are  as  often  barren  as  fruitful,  the  reason  being  that,  in 
common  with  theaucuba  and  the  garrya,  the  sexes  are  usually  separate, 
and  there  is  no  fertilization  unless  both  are  in  proximity.  At  the 
meeting  on  Tuesday  Dr.  Masters  suggested  that  by  grafting  a branch 
of  the  male  on  the  female  tree  the  splendid  example  then  on  view  might 
be  matohed  in  many  places.  There  are  several  examples  densely 
clothed  with  berries  on  the  margin  of  the  fountain  lake,  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew. 


The  Temperature  of  the  First  Week  of  October  has  been 
variously  reported  on,  and  there  is  considerable  interest  attaching  to 
the  records,  not  only  on  account  of  their  variations,  but  because  of 
their  general  concurrence  in  representing  an  unusual  and  almost  un- 
precedentedly high  temperature  for  the  season.  From  a number  of 
records  we  have  selected  two  as  at  once  representative  and  trustworthy. 
Mr.  William  Sowerby  reports  from  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent’s 
Park  (125  feet  above  sea  level),  the  following  thermometrical  maxima 
in  the  shade  for  the  dates  named  in  October,  1886  : — 

Friday,  1st  76°  Tuesday,  5th  76° 

Saturday,  2nd  65°  Wednesday,  6th  ...  62  5° 

Sunday,  3rd  65-5°  Thursday,  7th 60° 

Monday,  4th  77° 

The  highest  shade  temperature  registered  during  October,  1885,  in  the 
gardens  was  58 '5°. 

From  the  Meteorological  Office,  Victoria  Street,  London,  Mr.  F.  J, 
Brodie  reports  the  maximum  shade  temperature  of  Monday,  Oct.  4, 
at  12  English  stations  as  follow : — 


Loughborough 
Leicester  ... 
Hillington  (Norfolk) 
Cambridge... 
Rothamsted  (Herts) 
Oxford  


77 

77 

77 

80 

76 

75 


Ingatestone  (Essex)  77 

London  80 

Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich  79 

Kew  Observatory  77 

Strathfield  Turgiss  (Hants)  ...  75 

Llandovery  (Carmarthen)  1..  75 


A New  Use  for  Sugar. — Mr.  Thomson  Hankey  communicates  to 
the  Times  of  October  13  the  following  interesting  letter : “ Experi- 
ments have  recently  been  made  proving  that  sugar  is  a valuable  ingre- 
dient in  mortar  and  cement,  having  strong  binding  qualities.  Equal 
quantities  of  finely-powdered  lime  of  a very  common  kind  were  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  good  brown  sugar,  with  the  addition  of 
water,  and  the  result  was  a cement  of  exceptional  strength.  This  has 
been  tried  at  Peterborough  Cathedral,  two  large  pieces  of  stone  of  the 
broken  tracery  of  awindow  having  been  joined  firmly  together  by  sugared 
mortar.  The  severest  test  is  joining  glass,  which  gives  no  hold  to 
mortar  without  the  use  of  sand,  and  this  has  been  successfully  done. 
The  fact  appears  to  be  certain  that  sugar  produces  an  extraordinary 
effect  on  lime  when  the  latter  has  been  allowed  to  fall  into  a fine  powder 
and  has  been  thoroughly  slaked.  Particles  of  unslaked  lime  would 
destroy  the  result,  because  of  their  expansion,  which  would  make  the 
mortar  lift.  The  sugar  mortar  thus  made  will  bo  found,  1 believe,  to 
be  as  good  as  Portland  cement,  and  the  only  question,  therefore,  would 
be  one  of  cost  ; and  it  is  probable  that  Portland  cement  itself  would 
bo  made  much  stronger  by  the  addition  of  sugar.  Treacle  might  have 
the  same  effect.  It  is  not  necessary  to  mention  in  detail  the  numerous 
small  experiments  which  have  been  made.  It  is  a matter  which  any 
one  can  tost  for  himself  by  joining  bricks  with  Portland  comont.  alone, 
and  by  joining  others  with  sugar  and  water  added  to  the  cement.  The 
fact  that  ca.no  sugar  and  lime  form  a definite  chemical  compound  has 
long  been  known.  It  is  used,  indeed,  for  various  purposes,  and  it  may 
bo  hopod  that  tho  suggestion  of  its  use  as  an  ingredient  in  mortar  may 
be  turned  to  practical  account  by  builders  and  cement  manufacturers 
It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  tho  use  of  sugar  is  tho  secret  of  tho 
success  of  tho  old  Ronum  mortar.’5 
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PROPAGATING  CARNATIONS.  PIOOTEE3,  &u. 

With  tho  requisite  convenience  these  may  ho  rooted  finely  and  in  a 
condition  to  be  potted  oil'  in  about  three  weeks  from  the  time  tho  cut- 
tint's  or  pipings  are  put  in.  In  fact,  as  I stated  long  sinoc,  treated  as 
I have  suggested,  they  root  as  if  by  magic,  and  produce  equally  good 
plants  as  thoso  that  are  rooted  by  layering. 

Cuttings  may  now  be  inserted  on  a gentlo  bottom  heat.  For  rooting 
purposes  use  well  decomposed  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  with  a good  portion 
of  silver  sand.  1 have  a small  three-light  propagating  pit  heated  with  a 
liot-wator  tank,  and,  as  a rule,  the  cuttings  are  put  in  and  ready  for 
potting  with  a mass  of  fibrous  root  growth  in  about  twent.y-ono  days. 
Cuttings  may  now  be  treated  as  stated  with  perfect  safety,  and  strong 
flowering  plants  secured  that  will  flower  well  next  season.  I am 
now  rooting  some  very  choice  seedling  yellow  carnations,  and 
some  that  were  put  in  about  three  weeks  ago  are  potted  into  sixty-sized 
pots,  some  of  the  plants  possessing  a handful  of  roots. 

Those  that  have  the  convenience  of  a constant  and  genial  bottom 
heat  can  strike  almost  all  the  year  round  by  the  hundred  or  by 
thousand  with  the  best  of  results,  and  those  who  have  neglected  to 
layer  at  the  proper  season  should,  having  the  convenience,  lose  no  time 
in  adopting  the  plan  suggested,  although  I have,  in  some  seasons, 
layered  the  old  Dutch  clove  as  late  as  October,  and  had  a fine  lot 
of  strong  stuff  for  planting  out  in  tho  following  spring. 

Lewisham.  George  Fry. 


A ROUND  AT  THE  COTTAGERS’  SHOWS  IN  MID  AND 
SOUTH  OXON. 

(Concluded  from  page  617.) 

After  an  interval  of  four  weeks  there  came  the  pretty  compact  display 
made  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cassinoton,  Begbroke,  and  Yarnton— three 
villages  of  historic  fame.  At  Begbroke  there  is  a small  Norman  church 
(twelfth  century)  with  a low  saddle-back  western  tower,  its  register 
dating  from  1664,  and  near  is  a Danish  fortification  thrown  up  about 
877.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  612  acres.  Cassington  possesses  a church  of 
Norman  character  (date  1155),  with  a spire  of  much  elegance,  which  forms  a 
landmark  for  many  miles  across  the  low  water-meadows  verging  the  Isis  on  its 
way  from  Eynsham  to  Oxford.  In  the  graveyard  there  is  part  of  a perpendicular 
cross,  the  church  being  originally  connected  with  Eynsham  Abbey.  The 
register  dates  from  1560.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  3,000  acres,  and  the  popu- 
lation 340  souls.  The  soil  is  gravelly  loam  resting  on  clay.  Yarnton  (a  place 
full  of  interest)  is  four  miles  north-west  of  Oxford,  and  an  equal  distance 
(one  and  a-half  miles)  from  each  of  the  other  two  villages.  It  has  a small 
station  forming  a junction  with  the  East  Gloucester  and  Worcester  lines  of 
rail.  Close  adjoining  the  railway  are  extensive  gravel  pits,  opened  to  ballast 
the  railway,  and  here  at  a depth  of  fourteen  feet  were  discovered  large 
quanties  of  tusks  and  other  remains  of  the  elephant,  while  four  feet  deeper  in 
the  Oxford  clay  is  a moist  ferruginous  mass,  full  of  quartzoze  pebbles  drifted 
from  the  far-off  Silurian  Hills  of  Bromsgrove,  fragments  of  Bhelly  oolite  from 
the  more  northern  part  of  the  district,  pieces  of  septaria,  and  chips  of  chalk 
and  flint,  probably  brought  by  different  agitations  of  water  to  their  present 
resting  place.  Abutting  on  the  gravel  pits  stands  the  Manor  House  (at  present 
occupied  by  Mr.  Richard  Walton),  a farmhouse,  which  is  full  of  interest  to 
the  antiquary.  It  has  been  much  shortened  at  the  southern  end.  Of  course, 
it  has  its  haunted  chamber.  On  the  first  floor  (north  end)  is  a most  elaborate 
mantel-piece  with  caryatids  and  arms  (date  1603).  The  coat  of  arms  in  the 
great  hall  is  a spirited  piece  of  carving.  The  splendid  masonry  of  the  house 
is  noticeable  all  through;  the  stone  walls  of  the  garden  terraces,  and  buildings 
to  the  south  have  been  cleared  away  to  build  other  residences.  The  church  is 
also  worth  a visit.  Originally  it  was  a long  early  English  structure  (much  in 
the  way  of  Headington),  but  it  underwent  considerable  alteration  in  1611  and 
subsequent  periods.  It  possesses  an  embattled  tower,  and  is  exceedingly 
rich  in  altar  tombs  ; one  massive  piece  of  carved  work  in  white  marble  refers 
to  the  family  of  Sir  Thomas  Spencer,  his  wife,  and  four  daughters,  whose 
images  are  very  ably  delineated.  Sir  Thomas  formerly  owned  the  land,  but  it  is 
now  in  the  property  of  Sir  H.  W.  Dashwood,  Kiri tington ‘Park.  Alderman 
Fletcher  (Oxford),  a native  of  the  parish,  also  lies  here  beneath  a costly  marble 
tomb,  he  being  a large  contributor  to  the  fabric,  especially  in  the  way  of  the 
coloured  glass  which  is  of  a rare  type.  His  last  gift  to  the  parish  is  thus 
described  on  the  tomb  : “ Yarnton,  my  childhood’s  home,  do  thou 
receive  this  parting  gift.  My  dust  to  thee  I give.”  In  the  church- 
yard stands  a beautiful  Early  English  cross,  with  ribbed  shaft  and 
canopied  niches,  enclosing  figures  on  a carved  geometric  base,  resting 
on  circular  steps.  The  register  dates  from  1539 ; the  area  of  the 
parish  is  1,613  acres  of  clay  and  sand  on  gravel ; population  280  souls. 

The  show  was  held  in  the  Manor  House  grounds,  on  the  “feast  day” 
(Augu8t30),  and  proved  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  cottagers’  displays 
through  the  season.  The  large  tent  had  been  well  arranged,  the  bulk  of  the 
vegetables  being  ranged  under  the  shade  of  a group  of  elms.  The  plants 
staged  in  competition  (in  the  open  classes)  included  : Orchids,  palms,  cycads, 

fuchsias,  balsams,  coleus,  chrysanthemums  (summer  flowering),  pandanads 
and  greenhouse  specimens  generally  ; the  cut  flowers  being  represented  by 
several  collections  of  twelve  bouquets  each,  those  by  Mr.  Joseph  Bates, 
Oxford,  being  particularly  good.  The  amateur’s  productions  comprised  fair 
specimen  window  plants,  roses,  nosegays,  dahlias,  asters,  zinnias,  and 
helichrysums  ; the  epergnes  and  floral  designs  being  executed  with  much  taste. 
Hardy  fruits  comprised  fine  apricots,  dessert  apples,  and  pears,  the  cooking 
kinds  being  limited  to  the  Blenheim  Orange  apple,  which  grows  well  in  the 
district,  although  the  orchards  all  around  need  to  be  replenished  by  younger 
plantations.  The  show  of  roots  was  a good  average  for  quantity  and  exhibition 
form,  the  display  of  potatoes  reaching  850  tubers.  The  awards  went  to  the  fol- 
lowing dishes  : Amateurs — White  kidney,  first,  second,  and  third,  International ; 
white  round,  first,  second,  and  third,  Schoolmaster;  coloured  round,  first,  Read- 
ing Russet,  second  and  third,  Vicar  of  Laleham  ; col.ured  kindey,  first  and 
third,  Prizetaker,  second,  Trophy.  Cottagers — White  kidney.  International  ; 
white  round,  first  and  second,  Schoolmaster,  third,  Porter’s  Excelsior  ; coloured 
round,  Vicar  of  Laleham  ; and  coloured  kidney,  first,  White  Elephant,  second, 
Prizetaker,  and  third,  Trophy.  For  six  dishes,  first,  Vicar  of  Laleham’ 
Schoolmaster,  Trophy,  Reading  Russet,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  and  Magnum 
Bonum ; second,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Prizetaker,  White  Elephant,  School- 
master, International,  and  Royal  Norfolk  Russet.  Miscellaneous  contributions  I 


included  a largo  collection  of|jl!l&ck  Hamburgh  and  |Trobbi»no  Grapos,  Pino 
Apple  Nectarines,  Alexandra,  Noblesse  Poaches,  Whito’Dutoh  Currants  Ca  is 
Gooseberries,  and  fruits  of  tho  noble  aroid  Monstera  dolicios»,"from  G.  H. 
Morroll,  Esq.,  Headington  II  ill  Hall;  boxes  of  show  and  fancy  dahlias  aid 
quilled  astors,  from  Mr.  John  Walker,  Thame;  a group  of  palms,  crotons  aid 
liliums,  and  a collection  of  roses  and  gladioli  from  Mr.  John  Mattock,  lloal- 
ington  ; asters,  dahlias,  marigolds,  helichrysums  from  subscribers  in  Oxford 
and  district,  besides  honey  and  fruits  for  tho  Radcliffe  Infirmary,  Oxford. 

Ton  days  later  a largo  village-town  show  was  held  at  Kvnhiiam,  five  and 
a-half  milos  west  of  Oxford,  a very  ancient  decayed  town,  reduced  to  toe 
position  of  n village,  situate  in  a portion  of  the  country  in  which  the  Britons 
long  resisted  tho  Saxons.  Not  far  from  the  town,  on  the  brow  of  a bill,  is  a 
British  earthwork  ; but  it  was  in  tho  sixth  century  that  the  garrison  at 
Eynsham  was  captured  by  Cealwvn  and  his  brother  Cuthwulph,  it  afterwards 
bcooming  a frontier  post  for  tho  Western  Saxons.  Previous  to  the  year  1000, 
a Benedictine  Monastery  was  founded  by  a nobleman,  Ailmer,  sub- King  of 
Cornwall,  "in  a noted  spot  near  to  the  river,  Temia,  whioh  among  the  inhabi- 
tants is  called  Egnesham.”  A cross,  in  tho  decorated  style,  and  a few  other 
remains  in  the  vicar’s  gatden  aro  the  only  remnants  of  this  once  magnificent 
foundation.  There  is  a very  line  church  containing  Early  English,  Late 
Decorated,  and  Perpendicular  styles  in  its  several  portions.  The  register  dates 
from  1664  ; the  area  of  the  parish  is  5,060  acres  of  gravelly-loam  on  stiff  clay  ; 
the  population  verging  on  3,000  souls.  There  is  a cross  near  the  porch  of  the 
church  somewhat  more  complete  than  its  fellow  at  Yarnton.  Eynsham  Hall 
(the  seat  of  J.  Mason,  Esq.)  has  a park  of  700  acres,  and  well-kept  extensive 
gardens  with  grand  forest  trees  and  shrubs,  and  a lake  of  16  acres. 

The  show  was  held  close  to  the  railway  station,  and  was  somewhat 
extensive,  though  weak  in  pot  plants,  a number  of  ferns,  abutilons, 
fuchsias,  zonal  geraniums,  oakleaf  gerauiums,  mosses,  Ac.,  being  staged  as 
extras  by  the  leading  residents.  The  premier  group  of  six  in  competition  came 
from  Mr.  J.  Calcutt,  Witney, who  had  fair-sized  examples  of  tuberous  begonias, 
Sedum  fabarium,  Adianturn  cuneatum,  two  single  and  one  double  Zonals  ; the 
second  card  going  to  half  a-dozen  coleus,  grown  in  the  village.  For  three 
plants,  the  best  camo  from  Witney — two  coleus  and  a begonias ; the  second 
card  being  awarded  to  three  colens.  The  cut  flowers  were  strongly  repre- 
sented by  the  Stanton  Harcourt  cultivators,  who  staged  most  creditable  roses, 
bouquets,  dahlias,  &c.,  the  French  and  quilled  asters  being  of  large  size  and 
well  developed.  The  special  prizes  for  roses  were  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  Blake 
and  Mr.  Mark  Burden,  both  of  Sutton  (a  hamlet  of  Stanton  Harcourt),  their 
stands  containing  a number  of  teas.  The  fruit  made  a great  display,  Royal 
George  peaches  (well  grown  and  coloured),  plums  in  about  five 
kinds,  Blenheim  Orange,  Hawthornden,  Quarrenden,  Early  Harvest, 
and  Kerry  Pippin  apples,  Jargonelle  and  Williams’s  Bon  Chretien  pears, 
filberts,  large  well-ripened  clusters  of  Black  Hamburgh  and  Buck- 
laud  Sweetwater  grapes,  Morello  cherries,  and  Greengage  plums,  with  a 
large  show  of  apricots,  denoted  that  there  is  a goodly  variety  cultivated  in  and 
around. 

In  the  vegetable  classes,  the  long  carrots  were  only  an  average  dis- 
play, the  short  and  intermediate  forms  being  bulky  and  handsome.  Onions 
and  peas  were  alike  excellently  presented,  broad,  long-pod,  and  French  beans 
being  fine,  while  the  runner  beans  were  equal  to  those  exhibited  at  some  of 
the  larger  exhibitions,  the  variety  most  popular  being  Neal’s  Ne  Plus  Ultra. 
The  potatoes  occupied  a large  amount  of  table  space.  Prizes  were  offered  for 
collections  (not  less  than  six  dishes),  the  premier  lot  being  exhibited  by 
Frederick  Burden,  Stanton  Harcourt,  who  had  splendid  samples  of  Snowdrop, 
Purple  and  Gold,  White  Elephant,  Adirondack,  Prizetaker,  Royal  Norfolk 
Russet,  Vicar  of  Laleham,  Idaho,  General  Gordon,  and  seven  other  kinds;  the 
second  card  going  to  John  Akers,  Stanton  Harcourt,  who  had  handsome  tubers 
of  Edgecote  Purple,  Royal  Norfolk  Russet,  Queen  of  the  Valley,  Prizetaker, 
Great  Eastern,  Vicar  of  Laleham,  Snowflake,  Reading  Russet,  Lye’s  Favourite, 
Lapstone  Kidney,  and  Adirondack.  In  the  classes  for  single  dishes,  the 
awards  went  to  the  following  varieties,  viz. ; Coloured  rounds,  Vicar  of  Lale- 
ham ; white  kidneys , International ; white  rounds,  Schoolmaster  ; and  coloured 
kidneys,  first,  to  White  Elephant,  and  second  to  Trophy.  For  the  best  dish 
of  rounds,  the  card  went  to  Adirondack  ; and  for  kidneys,  to  White  Elephant ; 
the  special  prize  for  a dish  of  Royal  Norfolk  Russet  was  awarded  to  John  Akers. 
The  total  number  of  tubers  in  the  show  was  600,  exclusive  of  those  entered  for 
the  prize  “ by  weight.”  The  winning  dish  of  nine  tubers  in  this  class  (White 
Elephant)  turned  the  scale  at  13^  lb. ; they  were  an  ugly  lot,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected. Farmers’  roots  numbered  close  on  300  specimens,  the  common  turnips 
and  globe  mangels  were  very  large. 

The  next  in  order  comes  Garsington  (or  gorse-hill),  a village  situate  five 
miles  S.E.  of  Oxford,  via  Cowley.  It  is  an  elevated  spot  on  the  crest  of  a 
steep  hill.  It  boasts  of  a large  elm  300  years  old,  near  which  is  looated  the 
lofty  shaft  of  a Norman  cross  standing  on  a pediment  of  four  steps.  The  old 
Norman  church,  with  embattled  tower,  was  built  about  1200 ; the  register 
dating  from  1560.  The  soil  is  clay  and  loam  resting  on  gravel  and  limestone. 
The  area  of  the  parish  is  2,300  acres,  and  the  population  600  souls.  The  soil 
and  situation  being  conducive  to  market  gardening,  several  families  hold  con- 
siderable plots,  both  on  the  hill  and  also  at  the  lower  level  where  the  soil  is 
heavy.  The  village  is  noted  for  the  production  of  bush  fruits,  and  at  the 
July  show  (altered  on  this  occasion  to  the  date  of  the  village  feast)  the  goose- 
berries and  black  and  red  currants  were  considered  unequalled  by  any  of  the 
larger  shows  in  the  county.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  apples  grown  in 
the  district,  which  are  always  highly  coloured  and  large  specimens.  The  show, 
held  on  September  27,  was  as  compactly  arranged  as  any  seen  during  the 
season  ; the  plants  in  competition  being  full-sized  examples  of  fuchsiasand 
zonal  geraniums ; the  single  specimens  being  the  hardy  Sedum  fabarium. 
The  cut  flowers  included  boxes  of  twenty-four  and  twelve  varieties  of  roses  ; 
boxes  of  dahlias,  and  stands  of  cut  zonals,  French  asters,  &c.,  all  of  which 
were  up  to  the  exhibition  standard ; a goodly  number  of  hand  bouquets  in 
pairs  and  singles  being  most  excellent.  The  premier  hand  bouquet  was  a 
splendid  arrangement  for  a bride,  and  was  composed  of  eucharis,  stephanotis, 
lapageria,  white  chrysanthemums,  &c.,  with  sprays  of  maiden  hair  fern  ; Mr. 
J.  Johnson,  florist,  carried  off  all  the  premiers  in  the  first  divisions  for 
the  bouquets  ; he  also  staging  a nice  collection  of  pompon  and  cactus  dahlias 
in  triplets.  Wild  flowers,  usually  exhibited  very  largely  here,  were  represented 
by  two  arrangements  only.  The  fruit  in  competition  included  fine  damsons, 
plums,  and  apples,  the  culinary  apples  were  Blenheim  Orange,  Warner  s King, 
and  Ecklinville  Seedling,  the  dessert  kinds  Kerry  Pippin,  and  Quarrenden 
only.  Pears  were  plentiful ; those  fit  for  use  being  Williams’  Bon  Chretien  ; 
others,  such  as  Buerre  Diel,  Duchess  d’  Angoulcme,  Pitmaston  Dachess,  and 
Marie  Louise  not  being  ready.  The  collections  of  fruit  represented  specimens 
of  all  the  classes ; and  the  wild  fruits  denoted  that  sloes,  blackberries,  crabs. 
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hazel-nuts,  rose-hips,  hops,  and  the  several  solanums  (black  and  scarlet), 
luxuriate  on  the  hill-side  hedge-rows.  The  vegetables  were  A 1 throughout, 
cauliflowers  being  unusually  large,  clean,  oompact  heads  ; the  marrows 
presented  of  reasonable  size,  carrots  and  other  roots  of  the  finest,  with  well- 
ripened  onions,  full  sixteen  inches  round,  and  handsome.  Runner  beans  were 
good,  but  not  up  to  the  bean  fancier’s  standard,  but  really  good  cabbages 
were  staged  in  plenty  of  medium  size.  The  potatoes  were  large  and  shapelv, 
nearly  GOO  tubers  being  staged  as  single  dishes  ; in  the  subscribers’  classes  Mr. 
Ilresee,  Queen  of  the  Valley,  Vioar  of  Laleham,  The  Dean,  Schoolmaster, 
Idaho,  and  International  took  the  cards.  Honey  was  a limited  display,  the  best 
lot  was  from  a neighbourhood  in  which  grass  fields  abound ; the  other  two  lots 
coming  from  arable  lands  where  peas  and  beans  predominated  this  season,  pro- 
ducing a vast  contrast  in  flavour  and  colour.  The  awards  were  made  by  Mr. 
C.  Hill,  Rewley  Nursery,  Oxford,  and  Mr.  Geo.  Harris,  Gloucester  Street, 
Oxford. 

The  exhibition  season  closed  with  an  excellent  show  at  Kidlington  (five 
miles  north  of  Oxford),  the  “ aprioot  village,”  where  for  thirty  seasons  past 
the  cottagers’  show  has  been  held  during  the  September  “feast”  week; 
usually,  on  the  Monday,  but  sinoe  the  society  has  expanded  into  an  exhi- 
bition of  poultry,  pigeons,  and  live  stock  generally,  Tuesday  has  been  adopted. 
Historical  records  connect  this  large  village  with  Robert  d’Oily,  who  built  the 
Oxford  Castle  in  1068,  a successor  of  his  handing  it  over  to  Osney  Abbey,  in 
1232 ; Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  having  shared 
the  ownership  for  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The  church  is  regarded 
as  being  a very  fine  specimen  of  the  decorated  style,  containing  much  old 
glass;  its  graceful  pointed  spire  being  unique  among  the  churches  in  Oxon, 
being  173  feet  high.  The  area  is  4,860  acres  of  gravel  and  clay,  lying  on  gravel, 
the  population  1,400  souls,  inoluding  the  hamlets  of  Gosford,  Walter  Eaton,  and 
Thrupp.  It  contains  a number  of  decent  villas,  its  easy  distance  from  Oxford 
inducing  tradesmen  to  take  “summer  lodgings”  for  their  families. 

The  shows  are  always  well  supported,  a circumstance  that  has  helped  the 
executive  to  “enlarge  their  borders”  in  the  way  of  encouraging  the  breeding 
of  fancy  dogs,  pigeons,  &c.  On  September  28  four  large  marquees  were  needed 
to  cover  the  valuables  exhibited,  two  barely  sufficing  to  stage  the  large 
number  of  exhibits  entered  for  competition.  The  schedule  was  divided  into 
two  divisions — subscribers  and  cottagers  ; in  the  former  classes  the  display  of 
plants  was  creditable,  though  fewer  than  in  some  past  seasons,  large  examples 
of  coleus  and  fuchsias,  taking  the  cards.  Cut  flowers  were  represented 
by  excellent  stands  of  medium-sized  dahlias  and  French  asters,  and  a pro- 
fusion of  hand  bouquets  in  collections  of  six.  One  open  class  for  twelve 
bouquets  was  poorly  represented,  the  judges  withholding  the  first.  What 
were  staged  as  “ table  decorations  ” were  too  much  of  a common  nosegay  style 
to  demand  a note  in  favour,  the  same  kind  of  arrangements  being  staged 
each  year  without  the  slightest  improvement.  At  one  period  the  cottagers 
here,  and  at  Woodstock  shows,  used  to  stage  wicker  cages  (five  feet  high)  full 
of  asters,  dahlias,  and  other  garden  flowers,  with  an  endless  quantity  of  the 
foliage  of  the  lemon-scented  geraniums,  and  called  them  “ table  decorations  ” ; 
but  they  have  improved,  and  on  this  occasion  an  epergne  was  exhibited, 
around  the  central  stem  of  which  the  initial  letters  “K.H.S.”  (Kidlington 
Horticultural  Society)  had  been  inserted  in  very  small  white  asters,  amid 
blooms  of  purple  and  lilac.  The  cottagers’  plants  too  were  fairly  good,  a 
Vallota,  an  artillery  plant,  a Begonia  Weltoniensis,  fuchsias,  and  geraniums 
were  presented  as  veritable  " window  ” specimens.  They  too  had  some  good 
stands  of  quilled  and  French  asters,  dahlias,  and  bouquets  ; also  designs  in  wild 
flowers,  foliage,  grasses,  mosses,  lichens,  and  fruits  ; the  premier  prize  being 
a solid  pyramid,  the  second  an  open  crown,  the  third  an  elegant  basket. 

The  fruits  in  the  first  division  were  generally  of  a bulky  kind,  notably 
the  peaches,  greengage  and  other  plums,  damsons,  nectarines,  &c.  Grapes 
were  not  exhibited,  but  cooking  apples  were  represented  by  a large  display  of 
Blenheim  Orange  (largely  grown  in  the  district),  Lord  Suffield,  Hollandbury, 
Catshead,  Hanwell  Souring,  Wellington,  and  Allriston  ; the  dessert  sorts  bemg 
Astrachan,  Kerry  PippiD,  Scarlet  Nonpariel,  Golden  Pippin,  Cornish  Gilli- 
flower,  and  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin.  A large  quantity  of  winter  pears  were 
shown.  Those  winning  as  dessert  being  chiefly  Bon  Chretien.  One  collection 
of;fruit)contained  four  varieties  of  plums,  two  of  pears,  two  of  apples,  two  of 
nuts,  and  two  dishes  of  currants.  Honey,  butter,  bread,  cooked  potatoes, 
&c.,  were  shown  in  the  classes  in  which  special  prizes  were  offered.  One 
exhibitor  staged  twenty-one  forms  of  loaves  and  cakes  for  household  uses. 
There  were  many  loaves  but  no  fishes.  Only  one  cottager  was  strong  in  fruit. 
Vegetables  made  an  excellent  and  an  extensive  display,  the  baskets  (7  feet 
across)  being  filled  with  from  twenty  to  thirty  varieties,  the  bulk  on  a par 
with  the  single  dishes.  The  carrots  here  were  better  for  bulk  than  for  shape  ; 
the  parsnips  and  turnips  always  come  out  well  in  this  neighbourhood ; 
cabbages,  beets,  onions,  and  cauliflowers,  also  A.  1.  The  potato  classes  were 
filled  with  large  examples,  some  1,300  tubers  being  staged,  subscribers  and 
cottagers  contributing  in  about  equal  shares.  The  prizes  were  awarded  as 
follows  : First  division  : White  kidney,  first  (and  special  prize  for  the 

best  dish  in  the  show)  ; and  second,  International  ; third,  Magnum  Bonum  ; 
coloured  kidney,  first  and  second,  White  Elephant  ; third,  Mr.  BreBee  ; 
while  round,  first,  second,  and  third,  Schoolmaster  ; coloured  round, 
first,  second,  and  third.  Vicar  of  Laleham.  Cottagers,  white  round, 
Schoolmaster;  coloured  round,  Vicar  of  Laleham;  coloured  kidney,  White 
Elephant  ; and  white  kidney,  Magnum  Bonum  throughout.  The  farmers' 
roots  made  a large  display,  the  winners  being  much  the  same  as  at  Woodstock 
show,  although  the  roots  were  scarcely  as  bulky,  the  best  roots  having 
been  pulled  for  the  earlier  exhibition. 

Oxford.  William  Greenaway. 


Nova  Scotia  Apple  Crop  promises  to  be  an  abundant  one  It  is 
estimated  that  there  will  bo  300,000  barrels  of  apples  in  the  orchards  of 
the  Annapolis  Valley,  and  that  there  will  be  fully  40,000  barrels  of 
Gravenstein  applo3,  the  largest  crop  ever  grown  in  Nova  Scotia. 

The  Gigantic  Gooseiierry  has  been  devoured  by  time,  but  the 
world  is  hungry  for  a substitute.  It  is  therefore  experimenting  on 
apple  trees,  pear  trees,  chestnut  trees,  and  other  trees,  perhaps  India- 
rubber  trees,  that  are  flowering  out  of  season;  as  also  on  autumnal 
primroses,  second  crops  of  raspberries,  third  crops  of  pears  and  plums; 
and  fourth  crops  of  catarrhs,  bad  debts,  and  dreams  of  reciprocity. 
But  none  of  these  have  the  flavour  of  tho  grand  old  gooseberry,  and 
there  could  be  no  liner  excitement  for  the  season  than  to  raise  a 
monument  to  its  memory. 


literature. 

♦ 

Illustrated  Handbook  of  Victoria,  Australia. — This  is  one  of  the  many 

useful  books  on  special  Colonial  interests  the  Exhibition  at  South  Kensington 
has  brought  forth.  In  plan  aud  purpose  it  is  at  once  practical  and  complete, 
leaving  little  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  information  or  of  references  to  sources 
of  information  upon  the  geography,  government,  resources,  and  aspects  of  the 
colony.  The  map  surprises  one  by  its  myriad  red  dots,  representing  State 
schools,  and  the  series  of  architectural  and  scenic  illustrations  take  us  into  the 
cities,  the  woods,  the  villages,  aud  the  farms  of  Victoria  as  freely  as  we  sup- 
pose it  possible  for  any  such  representations  to  accomplish,  and  they  convey 
collectively  distinct  impressions  of  the  social  life,  as  well  as  of  the  natural 
productions  of  the  colony.  It  is  important  that  in  all  representations  of  the 
industry  and  general  characteristics  of  a colony,  no  matter  where  or  by  whom 
planted,  the  information  conveyed  should  be  free  from  the  bias  of  any  special 
interest ; and  a work  of  this  kind,  issued  under  high  authority,  may  be  taken 
to  speak  for  the  colony  at  large,  and  not  for  any  mining  company,  or  any  land 
speculation,  or  any  political  party.  It  is  deserving  of  description  as  an 
exhaustive  essay — although  in  the  nature  of  a sketch  rather  than  a history — 
on  the  territory  as  regarded  from  the  geographical  point  of  view,  and  on  the 
agriculture,  mining,  and  other  industries  that  have  found  encouragement  by 
the  dispositions  of  nature  no  less  than  by  the  wants  of  man.  The  preliminary 
chapters  are  contributed  by  Mr.  J.  Bosisto,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Julian  Thomas. 
The  Statistical  chapter  is  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Hayter,  C.M.G.  (Government  Statist). 
The  Agriculture  of  Victoria  is  discoursed  upon  at  length  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Dow, 
M.P.  The  papers  that  follow  are  on  Wine  Growing,  by  H.  de  Castella  ; the 
Geography  and  Geology,  by  R.  H.  F.  Murray  (Government  Geologist);  Live- 
stock, by  G.  A.  Brown  ; and  Horticulture,  by  William  Elliott  (Horticultural 
Editor  of  the  Leader).  We  learn  from  this  last  paper  that  the  public  gardens 
and  parks,  though  extensive  and  well  kept,  are  comparatively  inexpensive  ; 
while,  as  regards  the  commerce  in  plants,  Mr.  Elliott  adds,  “Nurserymen’s 
catalogues  have  attained  a size  which,  with  the  exception  of  orchids  and  other 
stove  plants,  will  bear  comparison  with  those  of  Britain.”  The  responsible 
editor  of  this  admirable  “ Handbook  ” is  Mr.  James  Thomson. 

Mary's  Meadow  and  Letters  from  a Little  Garden. — By  Juliana  Horatia 
Ewing.  (Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.)  There  is  much  more 
in  this  light-hearted  loveable  book  than  a story  for  children.  There  is  a 
philosophy  for  mature  minds,  and  there  are  touches  of  character  and  sketches 
of  dramatic  incident  that  carry  a glow  of  life  into  the  heart  of  the  story,  and 
fix  our  eyes  on  the  page  as  the  eyes  can  only  be  fixed  by  a moving  event, 
whether  in  a picture  or  in  actual  life.  We  learn  from  the  preface  that  the 
scene  of  Mrs.  Ewing’s  gardening  exploits  was  the  comfortable  town  of 
Taunton,  “ where  she  had  a settled  home  with  a garden,  and  was  able  to  revert 
to  the  practical  cultivation  of  flowers.”  There  she  developed  the  Game  of  the 
Earthly  Paradise  and  made  it  the  foundation  of  this  story.  Its  effect  was 
seen  in  many  directions.  “ One  family  of  children  adopted  the  word  ‘ Mary. 
Meadowing  ’ to  describe  the  work  which  they  did  towards  beautifying 
hedges  and  bare  places”  and  a Parkinson  Society  was  formed,  the  objects  of 
which  were  ‘ ‘ to  search  out  and  cultivate  old  garden  flowers,  which  have  become 
scarce  ; to  exchange  seeds  and  plants  ; to  plant  waste  places  with  hardy 
flowers,  to  circulate  books  on  gardening  amongst  the  members,  and  try  to 
prevent  the  extermination  of  rare  wild  flowers,  as  well  as  of  garden  treasures.” 
A portrait  of  the  immortal  John,  with  a note  on  his  ridiculous  punning  title, 
forms  a sort  of  rustic  gateway  to  Mary’s  Meadow,  after  passing  which  the 
story  begins  in  a way  that  is  oertain  to  fascinate  young  readers,  and  is  not 
unlikely  to  cause  some  older  ones  to  forget  the  years  have  gone  as  though,  in 
the  words  of  Longfellow,  Mary  herself  should  say,  “ come,  be  a child  once 
more.” 

Library  of  English  Literature.  By  Henry  Morley  (Cassell).  Part  45  of 
this  delightful  book  is  singularly  attractive  by  reason  of  the  subjects  enter, 
tained.  No  less  than  33  pages  are  devoted  to  a review  of  Sir  Thomas  More’s 
Eutopia,  one  of  the  great  books  of  the  prolific  sixteenth  century,  and  assuredly 
one  of  the  books  of  all  time  forward  from  that  date.  Leviathan  Hobbes  and 
the  matchless  Defoe  have  their  places  here  with  contemporaries,  making  up  a 
splendid  number. 

Don  Gallery  (Cassell)  is  approaching  completion,  part  43  being  before  us. 
The  live  designs  are  various  in  purport,  but  the  countryman  and  the  serpent  is 
very  Dorcish,  and  Don  Quixote’s  conflict  with  the  windmill  illustrates  the 
grooesqueness  of  Lore’s  humour  with  peculiar  unction. 

Familiar  Garden  Flowers  is  also  near  completion,  the  part  before  us  being 
numbered  92.  In  this  are  figures  and  descriptions  of  the  Lapageria  and  the 
Agapanthus. 

History  of  England  from  the  Earliest  records  to  the  present  time.  Messrs. 
Ward  and  Lock  have  issued  part  1 of  a history  to  be  completed  in  14  parts  at 
6d.,  forming  a substantial  and  useful  book  at  a cost  too  trifling  to  be  considered 
an  impediment  to  anyone  who  can  make  a small  sacrifice  for  a large  benefit. 
For  a benefit  it  is  to  have,  and  to  be  familiar  with  a respectable  history  of 
England  such  as  this  will  be  when  completed.  It  covers  no  crochets  or 
theories ; it  does  not  propose  to  settle  any  of  the  points  that  perplex  historians 
and  divide  scholars  ; but  treads  modestly  in  the  beaten  track,  aud  will  aim  at 
the  accomplishment  of  a respectable  compilation.  As  regards  the  appearance 
of  the  book,  it  is  certainly  attractive,  being  freely  and  pleasingly  illustrated. 

Messrs.  Ward  aud  Lock  have  also  forwarded  Quentin  Durward,  part  6,  in 
the  series  of  “seloctod  Waverleys”;  Universal  Instructor,  part  23,  treating  of 
astronomy,  history,  machinery,  mechanical  occupations,  &o.  ; IKhisfo/i’s 
Josephus,  part  12  ; Langhorne' s Plutarch,  part  11  ; Popular  llistoi'ies,  part  12  ; 
Amateur  Work,  part  59  (engine  making,  circular  saw  bench,  fretsaw  machine, 
flutes,  clarionets,  &c.)  ; Sylvia's  Home  Journal,  and  Family  Journal. 

Ladies’  Gazette  of  Fashion  (Iloulston). — The  Ootobor  number  of  this  elegant 
monthly  contains  a charming  examplo  of  wood  engraving,  entitled  “ Preparing 
for  tho  Masquerade,”  and  a huge  folding  plate  of  sweot  ladies  displaying 
their  several  costumes,  which,  wo  aro  moBt  happy  to  say,  are  a little  less  ugly 
than  usual.  It  seems  that  fashion  no  longer  requiros  a woman  to  look  like  a 
camel — she  may  now  look  like  an  ostrich. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

V.  Licmoine,  Rue  de  L’Etanu,  Nancy,  France.— Supplement  to  Price 
Current  No.  103,  New  Plants. 

Fratelli  Inqeunoli,  M 1 LAN.—  Seeds  of  Conifers,  Micellaneous  Trees  and 
Shrubs,  and  Farm  and  Garden  Crops  ( Graiiws  ncolWee  on  Italic). 


October  16,  1886. 
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Calls  at  flutseries. 

MESSRS.  RICHARD  SMITH  AND  CO.,  WORCESTER. 

'The  immense  nurseries  of  Mossrs.  Smith,  at  St.  John’s,  Woroestor,  are  vory 
beautiful  now  in  their  plentiful  combinations  of  the  richest  colours,  of  both 
summer  and  autumn.  Deciduous  trees  aro  fast  acquiring  the  hues  of  orimson 
and  gold,  proper  to  the  soason,  and  those  new  glories  intensify  the  deep  greens 
of  yews  and  hollies,  the  grassy  greens  of  many  pinuscs,  and  the  silvery  glauoous 
colours  of  certain  piceas,  abios,  and  retinosporas.  High  summer  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  time  to  make  a critical  inspection  of  a collection  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
but  in  high  summer  some  of  us  have  to  make  critical  inspections  of  other 
things,  and  there  is  a slight  diflioulty  in  working  with  one’s  eyes  the  twenty- 
four  hours  round,  because,  periodically,  there  is  a lack  of  the  daylight  that  is 
one  of  the  first  necessities.  But  those  who  missed  the  Worcester  Nurseries  in 
July  and  August  may  find  them  refreshing  in  October,  aud  assuredly,  the  men 
who  lead  busy  lives  have  a better  ohance  now  than  earlier  in  the  season,  for  a 
leisurely  look  at  things,  and  the  pencilling  of  a note  or  two.  One  glance  at 
the  main  road  through,  with  its  borders  right  and  left,  filled  with  superb 
specimens  of  ornamental  trees,  will  suggest  to  an  intending  explorer  that 
those  who  mean  business  here  must  stick  to  it,  for  things  are  done  on  a large 
scale,  and  in  a grand  way,  and  the  visitor  should,  from  the  first  moment,  feel 
that  there  is  before  him  a new  world  demanding  exploration,  but  with  the 
prefatory  guarantee  that  disappointment  is  impossible. 

The  visitor  intent  upon  acquiring  knowledge  may  very  well  begin  with  the 
frame  ground,  which  is  within  a stone’s  throw  of  the  offices.  If  impression- 
able, he  will  take  particular  note  of  the  substantial  nature  of  the  brick  pits, 
the  order  that  prevails,  the  healthy  appearance  of  the  “ stuff,”  and  the  quanti- 
ties of  this  and  that  grown.  We  passed  through  large  stocks  of  conifers  in  the 
first  stage  of  growth  from  the  seed  bed,  finding  delight  in  the  colours  of  the 
tiny  things,  and  presently  found  ourselves  amongst  flowering  clematis  in  vast 
variety.  These  are  in  two  beds  five  feet  wide,  the  plants  in  five-inch  pots 
closely  packed,  and  the  walk  through  the  two  beds  makes  120  paces.  Before 
we  had  calculated  how  many  plants  the  two  beds  contained,  we  discovered 
that  these  were  but  as  the  shadow  of  a substance  farther  off,  the 
open  quarters  containing  clematis  of  larger  growth,  in  quantities  quite  beyond 
all  ordinary  estimate  of  the  nursery  stocks  of  such  things.  Soon  after- 
wards, while  in  this  same  frame  ground,  we  noted  a pit  filled  with 
the  ever  useful  Clematis  flammula,  all  the  plants  in  five-inch  pots,  and 
all  in  flower  as  gay  and  fragrant  as  old  stagers  in  a rockery  of  many 
years  standing.  The  standard  ivies  here  are  especially  worthy  of  notice,  as 
they  are  useful  in  decorative  work,  and  there  can  be  no  cheaper  form  of 
beautiful  vegetation  in  ‘‘fast  colours”  that  suffer  nothing  from  the  heat  of  a 
ball-room  or  the  dust  and  tumbling  plants  are  subjected  to  at  places  of 
assembly.  These  plants  have  fine  heads,  and  are  mostly  budded  on  stout 
straight  stems  of  the  Irish  ivjT.  In  the  centre  of  the  frame  ground  is  a beautiful 
specimen  of  the  cut-leaved  variety  of  the  silver  birch,  at  the  present  time  a 
remarkably  beautiful  object,  its  streaming  threads  of  elegant  leafage  being  of 
a delicious  amber  colour,  telling  that  the  fall  of  the  leaf  is  near  at  hand.  The 
houses  surrounding  the  frame  ground  are  filled  with  orchard  house  trees, 
vines,  and  mixed  subjects.  We  noted  that  the  potted  peach  and  other  trees 
intended  for  fruiting  under  glass  are  made  on  the  ab  initio  principle  ; the 
practice  of  lifting  trees  from  the  open  quarters  for  the  purpose  being  now 
entirely  abandoned  in  all  first-class  establishments.  If  not  made  expressly 
for  pot  culture  they  but  rarely  make  good  trees,  but  being  so  made  they  show 
a perfect  balancing  of  their  growth,  with  an  equable  distribution  of  bearing 
wood,  so  that  they  may  be  spoken  of  as  specimens  at  any  time,  but  more 
particularly  when  the  crop  is  ripening. 

Amidst  the  immense  stocks  of  all  kinds  of  useful  things,  the  hollies  are 
conspicuous  for  beauty,  and  there  is  a fair  sprinkling  of  fruit  on  the  hollies 
this  season,  a quite  exceptional  fact.  One  of  the  finest  garden  hollies  is  a 
new  one  in  the  way  of  Golden  Queen,  but  brighter.  It  is  called  Elegantissima, 
a poor  name  for  such  a fine  thing.  We  saw  this  same  holly  some  seven  years 
back,  when  it  was  just  entering  upon  life  as  a promising  novelty  : now  it  fills 
large  quarters  with  its  brilliant  golden  leafage,  having  the  special  merit  of  a 
broad  smooth  shining  leaf  that  every  shower  brightens,  and,  therefore,  a 
particularly  fine  thing  for  gardens  near  towns,  in  which  often  the  hollies 
acquire  a very  dismal  appearance  as  winter  progresses  and  the  atmospheric 
dirt  accumulates  upon  them.  Perhaps  the  dirtiest  of  hollies  in  a town  garden 
is  the  Variegated  Hedgehog  which  is  really  a dirt  trap,  and  is  made  worse 
instead  of  better  by  the  washings  of  the  winter  rain . The  smooth  surfaced 
leaves,  especially  those  that  are  highly  polished,  invariably  keep  their  looks 
better  than  any  that  are  of  a rough  or  wrinkled  character,  and  this  new  and 
splendid  Elegantissima  will  be  valued  for  town  plantations  when  its  merits 
become  known.  The  good  old  Golden  Queen  holly  is  not  to  be  slighted  because 
of  the  appearance  of  another  beauty  in  the  same  line.  It  may  be  seen  here  in 
full  splendour  of  standards  with  liberal  heads,  half  specimens  in  bush  form, 
and  in  fact,  in  every  form  that  can  be  thought  of,  the  trees  being  kept  in  form 
just  enough  to  fit  them  for  their  duties  without  impairing  their  vigour. 
Silver  Queen  appears  to  rival  in  popularity  its  golden  namesake,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  quantities,  but  the  quantities  of  all  the  leading  subjects  grown 
here  are  so  great  that  it  appears  to  be  but  commonplace  prudence  to  avoid 
comparisons,  and  more  especially  to  avoid  the  question,  Where  do  they  go  to  ? 

A fine  sight  for  a student  of  hollies  is  a group  of  a few  hundreds  of 
Waterer’s  well-known,  compact-growing,  golden-edged  variety.  They  are 
mostly  on  stems  ten  to  twelve  years  old,  with  noble  heads,  and  they  are  now 
flowering  freely,  the  flowers  being  undoubted  males,  that  is  to  say,  with  no 
hermaphrodites  or  females  discernible  in  a casual,  though  somewhat  careful, 
inspection.  Another  favourite  for  specimen  is  Perry’s  weeping  holly,  of  which 
there  are  large  plantations  of  trees  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high,  weeping  to  the 
ground,  delightful  examples  of  vegetable  beauty.  The  periodical  lifting  of  the 
hollies  is  an  important  part  of  the  routine  of  management.  Two  or  three 
years  back  2,000  trees  were  lifted,  and  when  a year  had  passed  it  was  found 
that  only  one  of  that  lot  had  died.  Those  newly  lifted  are  not  sold  until  they 
have  made  a year’s  growth,  and  are  well  prepared  for  another  move,  with  a 
great  body  of  roots  suitable  to  carry  them,  if  need  be,  round  the  world. 

Roses  are  grown  in  all  possible  shapes  and  sizes,  but  the  pot  roses  in  the 
houses  are  at  this  time  especially  interesting.  Such  as  Marechal  Niel  and  the 
leading  tea-scented  varieties  are,  of  course,  grown  in  great  quantities,  and  a 
cleaner  lot  one  could  not  hope  to  see.  The  one  that  we  paused  before,  and  paid 
our  respects  to,  was  the  one  that  should  be  regarded  as  the  Jubilee  rose,  the 
finest  perhaps  of  Mr.  Bennett’s  pedigree  series,  Her  Majesty.  It  should  be 
known  to  all  who  lean  towards  it  that  it  can  grow.  Is  there  another  such 


grower  in  the  class  to  whioh  it  may  bo  bent  asHirnilated  ? Probably  not.  It 
would  make  stocks  for  standards,  whioh  is  porhaps  a profane  way  to  spoak  of  it, 
but  wo  oxpeot  to  boo  it  put  to  suoh  use  when  sufficiently  plentiful,  because 
it  will  advertise  itself  for  the  purpose  with  its  tremendous  fishing  rods.  And  it 
will  not  disgraoe  its  name  oven  when  it  comes  to  that,  for  it  is  an  honourable 
sorvice  to  the  great  estate  of  roses  to  bo  the  best  example  of  strength,  upright- 
ness, and  supporting  power  for  lifting  great  glories  above  tho  heads  of  admiring 
peoples.  Dwarf  roses  on  own  roots  are  in  favour  here,  tho  principle  that  rules 
in  those  nurserios  being  to  provido  purchasers  with  tho  best  goods  in  the 
several  classes  without  regard  to  the  prejudices  that  are  often  allowed  to 
vitiate  nursery  work.  As  a matter  of  course,  the  manettl  stock  is  largely 
used,  but  own  roots  aro  advancing  in  popularity. 

One  might  venture,  perhaps,  to  say  that  coniferous  trees  are  a specialty 
here  ; truly  it  is  a great  place  for  them,  l’inus  insignis  may  bo  met  with 
here  in  specimen  form,  the  largest  of  the  trees  being  without  a fault.  A 
fine  substitute  for  places  that  are  too  oold  for  I*,  insignis  is  P.  Iiolanderi,  a 
wonderful  grower  in  the  sandy  loam  here,  and  one  of  the  hardiest  of  its  race. 
It  is  in  the  style  of  P.  Massoniana,  but  better  every  way,  and  a tree  that  may 
be  safely  planted  as  a feature  where  the  conditions  are  at  all  favourable.  A 
delightful  effect  in  colour  is  produced  by  a large  plantation  of  the  glaucous 
variety  of  Picea  nobilis,  the  trees  being  perfect  in  furniture,  showing  that  this 
variety  wears  well,  and  may  be  trusted  for  permanent  purposes.  There  is  a 
glaucous  Cedrus  Atlantica  of  the  most  exquisite  beauty,  of  which  a nursery 
stock  is  in  progress  for  the  advantage  of  the  world  at  large.  The  best  speci- 
men is  conspicuous  in  the  richly  furnished  borders  that  accompany  the  main 
walk  through,  and  will  arrest  attention  so  surely  that  it  scarcely  needs  to  be 
pointed  out.  In  the  midst  of  a great  brake  of  yews  we  were  informed  that 
these  are  paying  trees  by  reason  of  their  extensive  employment  in  connexion 
with  what  is  called  Queen  Anne  architecture,  or  say,  to  have  a comprehensive 
term,  the  Modern  Antique,  which  has  a free  range  from  horrid  ugliness, 
embodying  the  perfection  of  discomfort,  to  beauty  and  convenience,  that  tell 
us  once  more  that  it  is  not  alone  in  “style”  as  that  may  be  pronounced  in 
leading  lines  and  colours,  that  fitness  for  use  is  found.  Any  style  acquires 
fitness  in  the  hands  of  a master,  and  the  Queen  Anne  style  ably  handled  has 
the  merit  of  combining  richness  of  colour  with  refined  picturesqueness  that 
inevitably  invites  the  relieving  accompaniments  of  tree  growth.  We  may 
even  hope  to  see  revived  the  “curiously  knotted  garden,”  although  that 
belongs  to  a time  long  interior  to  Queen  Anne. 

Clematis  make  a great  feature  in  the  open  quarters,  for  the  120  paces  of  the 
two  five  feet  beds  in  the  frame  ground,  accomodating  some  30,000  plants, 
make  only  a beginning  in  the  business,  which  is  continued  on  a greater  scale  in 
the  nursery  at  large.  The  completeness  of  the  collection  is  of  more  interest 
than  its  numbers,  and  we  were  pleased  to  see  a fine  lot  of  the  Gipsey  Queen 
in  all  the  freshness  of  true  summer  bloom,  the  rich  violet  purple  of  its  sheets 
of  flowers  make  a fine  foil  to  the  gold  and  glittering  green  of  many  of  the  trees 
surrounding  the  clematis  quarters.  A remarkably  fine  novelty  is  Clematis  Beauty 
of  Worcester,  of  which  we  could  have  gathered  heaps  of  flowers,  for  it  is  a late 
variety,  although  it  is  also  one  of  the  earliest.  In  fact  it  begins  to  flower  in 
June,  and  is  not  out  of  flower  in  October.  The  first  flowers  are  thoroughly 
double,  afterwards  they  are  single,  and  usually  with  six  petals.  Those  we 
saw  on  the  ground  a few  days  since  were  large,  six-petalled,  and  the  colour  was 
a rich  rosv-la vender,  fresh  and  satisfying. 

The  collections  of  herbaceous  plants  are  worthy  of  the  Worcester  nurseries. 
No  expense,  no  trouble,  no  sacrifice  has  been  wanting  to  ensure  possession  of 
the  best  stocks  of  the  best  plants,  and  to  have  them  labelled  correctly. 
Whether  herbaceous  plants  will  ever  pay  for  what  is  being  expended  on  them 
in  first-class  nurseries  is  somewhat  a question,  but  we  need  not  entertain  it 
while  here,  on  a soil  particularly  adapted  for  about  nine-tenths  of  all  known 
garden  plants,  those  who  want  such  things  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  gratified  if 
they  will  but  ask  and  have,  and  pay  the  moderate  prices  that  run  in  the  cata- 
logues. Collectors  and  fadders  of  all  orders  and  sizes  may  be  advised  to  take 
note  of  the  labelling  practised  here — it  ought  to  have  had  the  first  prize  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  Label  competition. 


MAKING  STOCKS  FOR  ROSES. 

By  O.  Warden,  The  Gardens,  Clarendon  Park. 

Seedling  Briers. — To  pass  the  subject  (see  p.  590)  without  some 
mention  of  the  above  stock  would  not  be  in  any  way  doing  justice  to 
the  seedling  brier,  for  where  one  is  successful  in  gathering  hips  and 
raising  the  seed  of  the  common  English  brier,  it  is  very  doubtful  if 
there  is  any  simpler  or  better  kind  of  stock  in  existence  either  for 
teas  or  perpetual  roses.  In  most  seasons  there  are  plenty  of  hips  on 
the  bushes  of  the  dog  rose  or  common  brier,  which  are  usually  fit  to 
gather  about  the  end  of  November  or  the  beginning  of  December. 
When  sufficient  of  the  hip3  have  been  got  together,  they  should  be 
mixed  with  about  one  half  of  their  bulk  of  sand  and  buried  in  some 
old  tub  or  flowerpot  where  they  are  to  remain  until  the  following 
winter,  when  they  should  be  taken  out  and  turned  and  replaced  again 
till  the  following  March,  sixteen  months  from  the  time  of  gathering. 
The  burying  is  called  the  rotting  process,  wherein  it  is  supposed  the 
hard  husk  which  envelopes  the  seed  is  thoroughly  softened,  enabling 
the  seed  to  burst  it,  when  placed  in  a more  favourable  position.  About 
the  month  of  March  a site  for  the  seed  beds  should  be  looked  out,  the 
ground  being  prepared  in  a similar  way  to  that  of  vegetable  crops. 
The  bed  should  be  marked  out  about  four  feet  wide  on  which  to  sow 
the  seed,  and  a little  sandy  soil  such  as  old  compost  from  the  potting 
bench  thrown  over  it,  as  also  a small  portion  of  the  soil  from  the  alleys 
should  be  thrown  over  the  whole,  covering  the  seed  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  If  the  spring  is  very  dry  it  might  become 
necessary  to  water,  and  the  weeds  should  be  pulled  out  of  the  bed 
before  they  gi’ow  too  large  so  that  their  removal  may  disturb  the  seed 
as  little  as  possible.  The  seedlings,  when  large  enough,  are  to  be 
transplanted  in  the  same  way  as  cuttings. 

Taking  Out  the  Eyes. — When  the  stock  of  cuttings  of  either 
brier,  Manetti,  or  the  other  two  mentioned,  and  also  the  seedling  brier, 
are  large  enough  for  planting  out  in  the  position,  where  they  are  to  be 
budded,  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  eyes  out  of  the  stock  for  about  four 
or  five  inches  up  the  stem  from  the  heel.  Probably  this  is  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  whole  process,  as  it  requires  a keen  perception  to 
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detect  where  the  eye  is.  Doubtless  the  beginner  will  have  some  suckers 
start  from  below  where  the  buds  are  insertid  on  his  first  attempt,  but 
when  he  becomes  more  experienced  it  is  surprising  how  clean  this  work 
can  be  done.  A practical  hand  wanted  to  lay  me  a wager  that  not  one 
in  a hundred  of  the  stocks  he  dressed  would  throw  up  a sucker  ; and 
from  practice  I am  of  opinion  that  where  care  is  taken  very  few 
suckers  will  proceed  from  below.  Where  much  of  this  kind  of  work 
has  to  be  done  the  plants  may  be  lifted  and  laid  in  by  their  heels,  and 
the  dressing  be  done  as  opportunity  offers  in  wet  weather  when  outdoor 
work  is  stopped.  The  way  to  remove  the  eyes  is  to  hold  the  stock  in 
the  left  band,  and  with  the  knife  make  a cut  across  the  stem  imme- 
diately below  the  bud,  rather  deep,  holding  the  knife  at  right  angles 
with  the  stem.  The  cut  should  be  in  such  a direction  that  when  the 
other  cut  is  made  above  the  bud  a notch  of  the  bark  is  taken  right  out. 
In  the  round  stems  this  does  not  injure  the  bark  much,  and  betore  the 
time  arrives  for  inserting  the  buds  this  will  be  completely  healed 
over. 

Cuttings  on  Manettis,  Briers,  and  Seedling  Briers  may 
be  purchased  of  growers  who  make  a speciality  of  growing  them,  and 
for  inexperienced  hands  I would  suggest  that  they  pay  a little  extra 
for  them,  and  have  them  ready  dressed.  If  I were  starting  to  grow 
roses  in  view  of  competition,  and  had  plenty  of  named  varieties  from 
which  to  take  buds,  I would  certainly  prefer  an  equal  number  of 
stocks  to  the  same  number  of  budded  roses,  for  it  is  surprising  the 
length  of  time  the  maiden  plants  last  in  bloom,  growing  and  flowering 
for  months  after  the  cut-back  plants  have  ceased  to  flower,  and  in 
favourable  seasons  not  ceasing  until  stopped  by  frost. 

The  Rose  delights  in  a deep  rich  soil,  somewhat  stiff,  and  will  do 
fairly  well  in  soil  almost  approaching  to  clay  in  dry  seasons,  as  well 
as  in  soils  of  a lighter  description.  But  a soil  something  between  the 
two  may  be  said  to  suit  it  the  best,  and  where  soils  are  of  too  sandy  a 
nature  they  will  be  greatly  improved  by  the  addition  of  clay  as  well  as 
manure.  On  the  other  hand,  soils  of  a very  clayey  description  are 
greatly  impi-oved  by  adding  burnt  earth,  road  scrapings,  and  leaf- 
mould,  not  too  rotten  ; and  last,  but  not  least,  to  be  thoroughly  drained 
to  remove  stagnant  water.  I should  not  like  to  say  it  was  necessary 
for  anyone  to  remove  two  or  three  feet  of  the  staple  soil  of  the  garden 
to  be  replaced  by  loam  from  an  old  pasture.  The  fact  is,  when  such 
measures  become  necessary  we  do  not  expect  the  amateur,  however 
enthusiastic,  to  take  largely  to  the  growing  of  this  favourite  flower. 
In  preparing  tbe  ground  it  is  necessary  that  the  plants  have  a good 
depth  of  soil  to  root  into,  and  we  generally  open  out  a good  sized 
trench  across  the  ground  eighteen  inches  wide  and  one  spade  deep, 
the  whole  of  which  is  removed  to  the  other  end  of  the  ground.  The 
bottom  of  this  trench  is  then  broken  up  in  the  same  manner  a3  digging, 
but  with  forks,  and  none  of  the  soil  is  brought  to  the  top.  When  the 
bottom  of  this  trench  is  completed,  the  top  spit  of  the  next  trench  is 
thrown  on  the  top  of  it,  crumbs  and  all,  when  the  bottom  of  that 
one  is  served  in  the  same  way,  and  so  on,  until  the  whole  is  completed. 
When  tbe  soil  has  subsided  into  firmness,  the  earliest  opportunity, 
combining  favourable  weather  with  the  ground  in  good  working  order, 
should  be  seized  for  operations.  The  stocks  may  be  planted  in  rows 
thirty  inches  apart  and  the  stocks  about  nine  inches  to  a foot  asunder 
in  the  rows.  They  may  be  planted  with  a dibber,  but  it  is  preferable 
to  plant  with  a spade,  one  man  opening  the  holes  while  the  other  puts 
in  the  plant  and  treads  it  firm.  None  of  the  stocks  should  be  planted 
deep,  not  more  than  two  inches  under  the  ground,  and,  after  planting, 
they  should  have  some  earth  drawn  up  to  the  stems  to  keep  them  from 
blowing  about,  as  well  as  to  cause  them  to  form  nice  soft  bark  in  which 
to  insert  the  bud  and  to  protect  the  stems  from  the  corners  of  the  hoe 
when  hoeiDg  up  the  weeds  amongst  them.  If  the  bark  is  damaged  just 
above  ground  where  the  buds  are  to  be  inserted  they  are  worthless,  as 
I have  learnt  from  experience.  It  should  be  remembered  this  soil  that 
is  used  for  earthing  up  is  removed  before  the  buds  are  inserted  so  as 
to  get  the  bud  in  the  stem  as  near  to  the  ground  as  possible. 

Some  growers  never  plant  their  stocks  till  the  end  of  February  or 
the  beginning  of  March,  and  when  we  have  a spell  of  sharp  frost  after 
the  stocks  are  planted,  which  necessitates  their  being  retrod  in  the 
ground,  perhaps  the  later  planted  lot  would  come  rather  the  best  off, 
because  it  gives  the  whole  of  the  winter  to  attend  to  dressing  them 
and  preparing  the  ground.  Perhaps  the  time  named  is  the  best, 
although  when  mild  winters  are  followed  by  dry  parching  springs,  the 
earlier  planted  lot  would  have  a considerable  advantage. 

Supposing  the  grower  to  have  reached  the  planting  and  earthing  up 
stage,  there  will  bo  little  else  to  do  with  these  other  than  keeping 
them  free  from  weeds  until  the  following  July,  when  it  will  be  time 
to  commence  budding  the  brier  stocks,  it  being  absolutely  necessary 
to  have  these  for  the  teas,  as  they  will  not  do  on  the  Manetti  stock. 

I also  prefer  to  commence  with  the  tea  varieties  as  far  as  buds  can  be 
had.  so  that  they  may  be  thorougly  strong  before  winter.  In  selecting 
the  buds  none  but  plump  ones  on  well  ripened  wood  should  be  used.  We 
have  frequently  used  buds  without  leaf-stalks,  and  when  it  has  been 
necessary  to  hold  the  bud  between  the  forefinger  and  the  thumb  and 
remove  the  wood  with  the  point  of  the  knife.  Such  buds  as  these  we 
should  much  prefer  to  those  on  soft,  sappy  shoots,  however  easy  they 
might  “run.”  Some  suppose  that  for  the  buds  to  part  freely  from 
the  wood  denotes  their  being  in  a fit  condition  for  budding,  but  a 
greater  mistake  could  not  bo  made. 


A WORD  TO  WIVES.— Dowars  of  Spurious  Imitations.— Vov  50  years  Horniraan  and  Co. 
have  advocated  tho  benefits  of  Puro  Tea,  refecting  thufc  11  artificially  coloured'*  on  the 
surface  of  tlio  leaf.  The  rliiferenco  in  quality  is  bo  great,  and  tho  flavour  of  genuine  ton  ho 
Hup«  rior,  that  it  has  become  a household  word,  whore  **  llomi  man's  toai*  onco  vend  it  is 
always  used,."  The  pleasure  of  partaking  of  tea,  free  from  adulteration,  facing  Dowdor,  or 
fore  un  admixture,  realized  by  rainy  thousands  of  tea  drinkers,  who  annually  oonsu mo 
many  million  of  packets  of  Elorni  nan's  Pure  Tea.  S00  list  of  Agents  In  all  new  papei  , 
and  at  railway  stat  ohm,  or  apply  by  post  to  llorninian  and  Co.,  20,  30,  81,  32,  and  33,  Worm- 
wood Htreot,  City,  London, — [ADvr.J 


COLONIAL  TIMBER. 

A week  since  a large  number  of  Colonial  visitors,  together  with  some  of  the 
leading  civil  engineers,  builders,  timber  merchants,  and  others  interested  in  the 
employment  of  timber,  assembled  by  invitation  at  the  Chelsea  works  of  Messrs. 
A.  Ransomo  and  Co.,  in  order  to  witness  a series  of  practical  experiments  with 
different  varieties  of  colonial  timber  at  present  commercially  unknown  in 
England,  but  to  the  peculiar  qualities  and  advantages  of  which  it  was  desired 
to  draw  attention.  There  were  altogether  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
gentlemen  present.  J 

The  experiments,  which  were  conducted  with  more  than  forty  different 
varieties  of  timber  from  India  and  the  colonies,  comprised  tree  felling,  cross 
cutting,  sawing,  planing,  moulding,  morticing,  tenoning,  and  boring  ; while  the 
manufacture  of  such  things  as  casks,  doors,  pick  handles,  carriage  spokes,  and 
railway  sleepers  was  carried  to  its  completion  and  the  articles  exhibited  to  the 
assembled  guests. 

Among  the  more  noticeable  experiments  were  the  felling  of  a rough  log  of 
hard  Karri  timber,  3 feet  in  diameter,  by  the  patent  steam  tree  feller  in  four 
minutes,  and  the  subsequent  cross  cutting  of  a similar  log  in  a still  shorter 
time  ; the  preparation  of  railway  sleepers  by  a machine  which,  in  less  than  a 
minute,  planed  the  two  rail  seatings  and  bored  the  four  spike  holes  ; and  the 
planing,  grooving,  tonguing,  and  beading  at  one  operation  of  boards  from  each 
sample  of  timber  submitted  for  experiment,  the  boards  being  passed  through 
the  machine  at  the  rate  of  from  twelve  feet  a- minute  for  the  harder  woods  to 
nearly  twenty-four  feet  per  minute  for  the  softer  woods.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  operations  a conference  was  held  in  the  pattern-room  of  the  works  for  the 
purpose  of  eliciting  information  respecting  the  several  varieties  of  timber  ex- 
perimented upon  from  the  gentlemen  representing  the  Colonies  in  which  they 
were  to  be  obtained.  Mr.  Edward  Woods  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  Allan  Ransome  opened  the  proceedings  by  announcing  the  conclusions 
at  which  the  recent  experiments  had  enabled  him  to  arrive  in  respect  to  the 
qualities  of  the  different  varieties  of  colonial  timber  submitted  to  his  notice. 
He  said  that  among  the  40  different  species  some  stood  out  as  pre-eminently 
suitable  for  the  English  market.  There  were  iron  bark  and  mountain  ash 
from  New  South  Wales,  both  suitable  for  wheelwrights’  work,  and  the  former 
owing  to  its  peculiar  hardness,  for  piles  and  railway  sleepers  as  well  • black 
wood  from  Victoria,  suitable  for  carriage  building,  cabinet  work  and  case 
making;  Karri  wood  and  Jarrah,  from  Western  Australia,  both ’useful  for 
joiners’  work,  sleepers,  furniture,  and  piles,  of  which  he  could  say  that  there 
was  no  fault  to  be  found  ; black  pine,  red  pine,  totara  and  kauri,  from  New 
Zealand,  which  could  be  employed  for  furniture,  cabinet  work,  house  building, 
and  general  purposes,  kauri  being  especially  useful  ; Douglas  fir  and  the 
swamp  ash,  from  Canada,  both  suitable  for  building,  joiners’  work,  &o.  the 
latter  being  particularly  sound,  strong,  tough,  and  cheap  ; yellow  wood,  ’stink 
wood,  and  sneeze  wood,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  two  former  species 
suitable  for  furniture,  building,  and  joiners’  work,  and  the  latter,  from  its 
unusual  durability,  for  piles,  posts,  telegraph  poles,  &o. ; Billian  and  Serayah, 
from  British  North  Borneo,  the  former  suitable  for  beams,  piles,  and  every 
purpose  where  durability  was  necessary,  and  the  latter  for  furniture,  veneers 
&e.  ; and  lastly,  Padouk  wood,  from  India,  whioh  was  suitable  for  joinery^ 
carriage  building,  and  furniture,  was  exceedingly  plentiful,  and  was  grown 
near  the  coast.  Many  samples  of  wood  sent  had,  unfortunately,  been  too  small 
for  experiment,  but  of  those  operated  upon  he  could  say  that  they  had  all  been 
found  suitable,  so  far  as  quality  was  concerned,  for  their  various  purposes. 

The  Hou.  Malcolm  Frazer,  Western  Australia,  said  that  of  the  Karri  and 
Jarrah  timbers  there  was  a considerable  supply  in  London  at  the  present 
moment.  Large  quantities  of  several  hundred  loads  of  these  speoies  might  be 
obtained  at  £7  per  load,  or  in  smaller  quantities  at  a slightly  higher  price. 
Their  cost  was  only  half  that  of  teak. 

Professor  P.  L.  Simmonds,  New  Zealand,  said  that  New  Zealand  produced 
a vast  number  of  ornamental  woods,  as  well  as  many  useful  ones.  In  the 
latter  line,  however,  the  colonists  of  New  Zealand  would  not  be  able  to 
oompete  with  other  colonies  in  the  home  market,  partly  because  of  the  local 
demand  for  their  woods,  and  partly  because  the  cost  of  carriage  would  be  too 
great. 

Professor  Macoum,  Canada,  said  that  the  reason  the  English  merchant 
knew  so  few  of  the  Canadian  timbers  was  the  natural  indispositian  existing  in 
both  countries  to  take  a new  departure  from  old  habits.  The  Douglas  fir  of 
Canada  was  fully  equal  to  the  white  pine  now  employed,  and  when  the  supplies 
of  the  latter  were  exhausted  the  former  would,  of  necessity,  take  its  place. 
The  Douglas  fir  grew  in  vast  quantities,  attained  a great  height,  and  tapered 
very  gradually.  Iu  their  black  ash,  too,  the  Canadiaus  possessed  a speoies  of 
timber  which  would  some  day  be  very  widely  employed,  for  it  had  all  the 
qualities  of  the  now  favourite  white  ash,  and  its  supply  was  unlimited.  The 
Douglas  fir  could  be  supplied  in  Euglaud  at  £5  a load,  and  the  black  ash  at 
the  same  prioe  as  elm  or  white  piue. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Cooper  (the  Cape),  said  that  the  umzumbit  of  that  colony  was, 
from  its  remarkable  hardness  and  durability,  a very  desirable  wood,  offering 
more  resistance  to  wear  and  tear  than  lignum  vitce  itself,  and  being  impervious 
to  the  attacks  of  the  teredos.  The  Cape  yellow  wood  could  be  supplied  a3 
cheaply  as  any,  the  price  being  about  £6  10s.  a load.  The  stiuk  wood,  how- 
ever, which  was  very  useful  for  furniture,  oould  not  find  a market  here,  owing 
to  the  high  prices  it  commanded  in  the  colouy — namely,  3s.  to  4s.  a cube. 

Mr.  Alfred  Dent,  British  North  Borneo,  said  that  the  Billian  of  that 
country  offered  great  attractions  to  the  English  merchant.  It  grew  in 
enormous  quantities,  was  very  easy  of  access,  and  exceedingly  hard  and 
durable.  Companies  were  wanted  to  undertake  the  supply  of  the  wood  in 
large  quantities,  at  present  au  impossibility.  As  to  the  cost  of  the  wood  ho 
would  remark  that  one  firm  already  was  prepared  to  supply  it  alongside  Bhip 
at  £3  10s.  per  toD,  a prioe  which  freightage,  &c.,  would  probably  increase  by 
about  50  per  cent.  But  competition  would,  no  doubt,  reduoe  theso  charges 
considerably. 

Sir  Philip  Cunliffe-Owen  then  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  tho  ohairman 
for  presiding,  and  to  Mr.  Allan  Ransome  for  tho  assistance  which  he  had  givon 
by  his  careful  and  comprehensive  experiments  to  tho  introduction  of  colonial 
timbor  into  tho  English  market. 

Sir  Charles  Hutton  Gregory  seconded  the  voto  of  thanks,  and  Mr.  Woods 
and  Mr.  Ransomo  having  briefiy  replied,  tho  mooting  ended. 


Fungus  Foray  and  Exhibition  of  Essex  Field  Club,  of  Oct. 
15  and  16,  will  bo  concluded  this  day,  at  tho  Roebuck,  Buckhurst  Hill, 
where  tho  exhibition  of  specimens  collected  will  bo  opened  at  four 
o’clock.  Tho  present  meeting  was  announced  in  our  Issue  for  October  2. 
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TABLE  PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 

Having  lately  direoted  attention  to  the  admirable  garden  pottery  pro- 
duced under  putent  by  Mr.  James  Orute,  of  Knightnder  Street, 
London,  it  appears  that  on  ono  point  at  least  wo  failed  to  convoy  a 
sufficient  idea  of  the  usefulness  of  some  of  the  patterns.  As  regards 
the  oolour  our  figures  are  of  necessity  wanting,  although  wo  must,  com- 
mend them  as  singularly  suggostivo.  It  is  to  bo  observed,  however, 
that  the  self-same  vessel  may  bo  employed  as  an  open  pot  for  bulbs,  or 
indeed  for  any  kind  of  plants,  and  will  have  its  duo  effect  when  placed 
on  the  table  ; and  also  as  a closed  pot  to  carry  a palm,  or  any  such 
elegant  plant,  to  make  the  most  finished  table  ornament  imaginable. 
The  moveable  oover  makes  all  the  difference.  This  is  made  in  two 
parts,  and,  therefore,  when  a plant  is  inserted,  the  cover  is  added  with- 
out difficulty,  and,  of  course,  without  so  much  as  touching]  the  plant. 
In  this  respect  Mr.  Orute  has  given  to  the  article  a finishing  touch  that 
may  be  termed  unique. 


ROSE  CULTURE  IN  A NUTSHELL. 

Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  position  of  the  rose  in  our  gardens,  it 
is  certain  that  at  the  present  time  it  stands  very  high  in  the  estimation 
of  the  public,  and  there  is  no  sign  whatever  of  its  popularity  declining. 
In  the  first  place  I will  make  a selection  of  six  varieties  in  each  of  the 
different  shades  of  colour,  which  may  be  grown  either  as  standards  or 
dwarf  plants. 

Six  White  and  Blush-coloured  Roses. — Boule  de  Neige, 
Captain  Christy,  Caroline  de  Sansal,  Jules  Finger,  Madame  Lacharme, 
Merveille  de  Lyon. 

Six  Yellow  Roses  of  Different  Shades.— Belle  Lyonnaise, 


early  planter  obtains  the  best  results.  Many  roBes  are,  I know,  planted 
every  year  from  Christmas  to  the  first  of  March,  but  they  never  give 
so  many  flowers  as  those  planted  early  in  November,  which  is  the  proper 
time  to  plant  roses.  Win  n practicable  the  ground  should  be  prepared 
for  them  some  time  before. 

How  to  Plant. — This,  too,  is  a question  that  wo  may  all  stop  to 
consider.  To  merely  dig  out  a holo  and  thrust  in  the  roots  and  stamp 
on  tho  soil  with  tho  feet,  and  hurry  on  to  the  next,  is  not  the  way  to 
plant  roses  that  are  expected  to  last  a lifetime.  Before  a plant  is  put 
in  tho  earth  wo  must  be  quite  suro  that  tho  ground  is  dry  enough  to 
tread  upon  without  treading  it  into  a paste.  The  hole  must  be  made 
largo  enough  and  deep  enough  to  receive  the  roots  without  cramping 
them.  All  worked  plants — that  is  to  say,  dwurf  plants  that  have  been 
budded  on  the  mannetti  or  any  other  stock — must  have  the  stem  buried 
two  inches  below  the  surface.  Before  the  plant  is  put  in  the  ground 
the  roots  must  be  examined,  and  any  that  are  injured  must  have  the 
bruised  part  cut  off.  Care  must  also  be  taken  that  the  roots  are  firmly 
pressed  in  the  soil.  If  it  is  found  that  the  ground  is  too  damp  to  admit 
of  being  much  trodden  upon  it  is  a good  plan  to  get  some  dry  soil  to  go 
round  the  roots  ; a couple  of  spadefulls  for  each  plant  will  be  ample. 
One  lot  under  and  another  over  the  roots  will  enable  the  planter  to 
firmly  fix  the  roots  in  tbe  ground.  All  standard  roses  should  have  a 
stake  put  to  them  immediately  after  they  are  planted,  and  tbe  same 
attention  paid  to  dwarf  plants  in  exposed  places  always  pays,  as  it 
prevents  the  wind  from  rocking  them  about,  which  always  interferes 
with  the  roots,  When  practicable,  a thick  layer  of  half-rotten  manure 
should  be  laid  on  the  surface  as  soon  as  the  planting  is  finished,  which 
will  prevent,  in  some  measure,  severe  frost  from  reaching  the  roots 
and  it  will  help  to  enrich  the  soil. 

On  the  subject  of  pruning  newly-planted  roses  it  is  not  necessary 


Crete's  decorated  Jardiniere  as  an  open  flower  pot. 


Gloire  de  Dijon,"  Madam  Falcot,  Marie  van  Houtte,  Persian  yellow, 
Harrisoni. 

Six  Pink  Roses. — Baroness  Rothschild,  Catherine  Soupert,  La 
France,  Duchess  de  Yalombrosa,  Lady  Mary  Fitz william,  Queen  of 
Queens. 

Six  Ruse  Coloured  Roses. — Alphonse  Soupert,  Edward  Morren, 
Francois  Michelon,  Henrich  Schultheis,  Lady  Sheffield,  Madame 
Clemence  Joigneaux. 

Six  Light  Crimson  Roses. — Charles  Bernardin,  Duke  of  Teck, 
Etienne  Levet,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  General  Jacqueminot,  Annie 
Wood. 

Six  Dark  Crimson  Roses. — A.  K.  Williams,  Charles  Lefebvre. 
Crown  Prince,  Due  de  Rohan,  Duke  of  Albany,  Countess  of  Oxford. 

Six  Marone  and  Purple  Roses. — Abel  Carriere,  Louis  Yan 
Houtte,  Pierre  Notting,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Reynolds’  Hole, 
Xavier  Olibo. 

Soil  for  Roses. — This  is  an  important  feature  in  rose  culture, 
as  on  the  nature  of  the  soil  depends  a good  deal  of  future  success.  To 
all  who  can  possibly  get  it  I would  say  provide  them  with  good  mellow 
loam  two  feet  deep,  but  to  insist  on  the  loam  being  provided  is  to 
prohibit  their  cultivation  altogether  in  the  majority  of  cases,  as  most 
people  have  to  take  the  soil  as  they  find  it.  This  being  the  case,  I must 
impress  upon  tbe  intending  planter  the  necessity  of  thoroughly 
preparing  such  as  he  has  g.>t.  All  beds  or  stations  for  single  stan- 
dards must  be  dug  up  two  feet  deep,  and  all  hard  lumps  well  broken  to 
pieces,  and  a liberal  quantity  of  rotten  farm-yard  manure  must  be 
worked  in  at  various  depths.  Wherever  practicable  some  loam  should 
be  added  where  the  nature  of  the  staple  is  light  and  the  subsoil  gravelly. 

When  to  Plant. — This  is  a question  of  more  importance  than 
many  imagine,  because  every  experienced  rosarian  knows  that  the 


to  say  much,  hut  I wish  to  emphasize  one  short  piece  of  advice  : never 
prune  a rose  as  soon  as  it  is  planted,  and  if  planted  after  March  1st  do 
not  prune  at  all,  or  only  very  moderately.  Whether  planted  in 
November  or  at  any  time  after,  they  ought  not  to  be  pruned  before 
the  middle  of  March  anywhere  near  London  or  in  tbe  southern 
counties.  Residents  in  the  north  should  not  prune  before  the  end  of 
that  month.  All  dwarf  plants  should  have  all  the  shoots  cut  back  to 
within  three  buds  of  the  ground,  and  standards  should  have  all  the 
strong  shoots  cut  back  so  as  to  leave  about  three  inches  of  wood,  and 
all  weak  shoots  should  have  only  two  buds  left  on  them.  Yiator. 

Tuberous  Begonias  have  become  dreadfully  demoralized  through 
contact  with  human  society,  and  they  may  be  described  a3  going  on 
“anyhow.”  In  our  issue  for  Sep.  18  last  we  figured  a remarkable 
cup-within-cup  sort  of  flower  shown  by  Mr.  Robert  Owen,  of  Maiden- 
head, as  indicating  the  possible  origin  of  a new  race.  Mr.  Owen  has 
favoured  us  with  a flower  not  less  curious,  but  differing  in  this  respect 
that  it  gives  no  promise  of  a new  type  or  strain,  for  it  is  clearly 
abnormal  in  origin,  while  it  is  wanting  in  beauty  of  appearance.  The 
flower  measures  about  six  inches  over,  and  consists  of  three  sets  of 
broad  petals,  those  within  being  a trifle  smaller  than  those  without, 
and  suggesting  rather  than  realizing  the  hose-in-hose  or  cup-in-cup 
character.  The  cluster  of  stamens  is  two  inches  over,  and  their  bright 
yellow  contrasts  delightfully  with  the  rich  rosy  pink  hue  of  the  huge 
petals.  Theexplanation suggests  that  the  plant  may  never  again  produce 
such  a flower,  for  it  surmounts  a much  flattened,  fasciited  stem,  and 
the  stamens  are  spread  out  in  a broad  band  coincidently  with  axis  of 
fasciation.  The  flower  figured  at  page  563  was  a beautiful  beauty ; the 
one  before  us  is  an  ugly  beauty,  and  as  the  result  of  abnormal  growth 
is  not  to  be  desired. 
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NEW  ROSES  RAISED  IN  LYONS. 

As  it  may  interest  your  renders,  as  in  former  years,  I send  you  the  list 
of  the  new  roses  raised  in  Lyons,  and  which  shall  be  sent  out 
November  1.  I give  the  descriptions  as  I have  seen  them  myself  last 
month,  as  correct  as  I can.  They  are  thus  really  remontant,  not 
“perpetual,”  as  some  are  erroneously  called  with  you.  But  custom 
makes  tyrannical  rules.  I hope  that  you  enjoy  fine  weather  as  we  do 
since  a week.  September  has  been  very  abnormal  here ; very  hot  until 
the  19th,  and  then  suddenly  relatively  cold.  On  the  15th  we  had 
32  deg.  Centigrade  (89'6  Fah.),  and  on  the  23rd  only  15(59  Fah.).  So  it 
was  in  August  33  deg.  (91-4  Fah.)  on  the  10th,  and  15  (59  Fah.)  on  the 
18th.  What  is  the  matter?  In  America  earthquakes  and  floods,  in 


yellowish  pink,  when  expanded  fleshy  rose,  centre  yellowish.  Very  free 
bloomer. 

Docteur  Grill  (Bonnaire). — Medium  size,  fine  clusters,  vivid  yellow, 
centre  light  orange,  shaded  light  rose. 

Bucliesse  de  Bragancc  (Dubreuil). — Full,  good  shape,  size  of  Persian 
yellow,  fine  sulphur  yellow.  Free  bloomer  ; fine. 

Baronnc  de  Fonveille  (Gonod). — Medium  size,  light  rose,  slightly 
yellowish.  Fine  in  bud ; vigorous. 

Luciole  (Guillot). — Large,  full,  fine  shape,  vivid  rose,  tinted 
yellowish.  Free  bloomer. 

Mademoiselle  Elizabeth  de  Grammonl  (Levet). — Large,  full,  fine 
shape,  vivid  rose,  centre  yellowish.  Free  bloomer. 


CHUTE'S  DECORATED  JARDINIERE  AS  A TABLE  DECORATION.  (See  page  625). 


Spain  the  same,  and  the  cholera  besides.  Here  the  mildew  on  vines 
has  done  much  mischief,  and  the  remedy  used  has,  it  is  told,  poisoned 
some  people.  The  remedy  used  here  is  called  Bouillio  Bordelaise,  and 
consists  of  a mixture  of  chalk  and  sulphate  of  copper.  Tho  latter  is 
reported  as  poisonous  when  the  dose  is  too  great. 

Best  New  Roses  Raised  in  Lyons, 

To  bo  sent  out  November  1,  1886. 

Tea  Roses. 

Viviand  Morel  (Bernaix). — Large,  dark  cherry  red,  slightly  yel- 
lowish, centre  lighter.  New  shade. 

Madame  Bcipion  Cochet  (Bernaix).— Largo  flowers,  solitary,  in  buds 


Madame  Ilonore  Lcfresne  (Levet). — Large,  fine  shape,  full,  dark 
yellow.  Free  bloomer. 

Attraction  (Dubreuil). — Medium  size,  full,  petals  slightly  crinkled, 
vivid  rose,  darker  centre,  plants  dwarf.  A hybrid  toa. 

Madame  Joseph  Dcsbois  (Guillot). — Large,  full,  fiuo  shape,  rosy 
white,  centre  yellowish,  free  bloomer.  A hybrid  tea. 

Hybrid  Perpetual. 

Stephanie  Charreton  (Gonod). — Largo,  full,  fine  shape,  centre  vivid 
rose,  edged  lighter  and  whitish. 

Louis  Bollet  (Gonod).— Large,  lino  shape,  like  Baronuo  do  Roths- 
child, dark  cherry  red.  Froo  bloomer. 
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Madame  Desir  (Pornot). — Medium  size,  globular  shape,  like  Oenti- 
folia,  full,  solitary,  dark  vivid  rose,  richly  fragrant. 

Orgueil  do  Lyon  (Besson). — Medium  size,  nearly  full,  fine  shape, 
dark  purplish  crimson,  shaded  lighter.  Free  bloomer. 

Docteur  Antonin  Joly  (Besson). — Large,  solitary,  fino  globular 
shape,  very  bright  rose,  slightly  shaded  yellowish.  Vigorous. 


THREE-LEAVED  WINDFLOWER. 

Anemone  trifolia. 

The  restoration  of  this  anemone  by  Mr.  Brockbank  to  the  Kew  collec- 
tion strikingly  illustrates  the  difficulty  of  the  question,  “ What  is  a 
new  plant  H ” It  is  figured  in  B.M.  6,846,  where  references  are  given 
to  D,;  Candolle,  Reichenbach,  Linnajus,  and  other  authors,  and  the 


THREE-LEAVED  ANEMONE,  Anemone  Uifoliata  (Flowers  white). 


Madame  Bois  (Levet).— Large,  fine  shape,  delicate  rose.  Vigorous 
and  free  bloomer. 

Bourbon. 

Madame  Chevallier  (Pernet).— Medium  size,  nearly  full,  very  large 
panicles,  fine  buds,  dark  lilac  rose.  Abundant  bloomer. 

Monplaisir,  Lyons,  France.  Jean  Sisley. 


fact  brings  it  within  the  category  of  “new  plants.”  It  is  a native  of 
central  Europe,  but  is  quite  hardy  here  in  fairly  favourable  situations, 
and  probably  had  a place  in  many  English  gardens  in  Gerarde  s time. 
It  is  very  distinct,  with  its  trifoliate  leaves  and  solitary  flowers,  but 
is  not  a showy  plant,  nor  one  adapted  to  many  diverse  conditions.  A 
moist  soil  and  a half-shaded  and  much-sheltered  situation  appear  to  be 
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the  principal  requisites  to  its  free  growth  and  flowering.  Gerarde 
says  it  “ bath  many  leaves,  like  vnto  the  common  medowe  Trefoile, 
sh  ightly  snipt  about  the  edge.s  like  a t-awe  ; on  the  top  of  the  slender 
stalkes  standeth  a single  white  flower  tending  to  purple,  consisting  of 
eight  smal  leaues,  resembling  in  shape  the  flowers  of  common  crow- 
foote.  The  root  is  knobbie,  with  certaine  strings  fastened  thereto.” 


ORCHID  NOTES. 

(Jatleya.  TrianjE  Dodgsoni. — This  truly  handsome  species  is  beauti- 
fully  figured  in  the  Orchid  Album  for  September  (just  issued).  This 
and  C.  Triarue  Osmanni  are  quite  historical  specimens,  having  been 
imported  by  Messrs.  Low  quite  fifteen  years  ago.  The  cultural 
remarks  by  the  editor  on  Cattleyas  in  general  apply  well  to  this 
species.  We  grow  it  with  C.  Mossiae,  C.  Mendeli,  and  other  allied 
species,  and  unless  great  care  is  taken  to  keep  this  species  moderately 
dry  at  the  roots  when  the  pseudo-bulbs  have  grown  to  their  full  size, 
they  push  a second  growth  which  does  not  have  time  to  develop  itself 
and  this  affects  the  next  year’s  growth.  Indeed  it  requires  consider- 
able experience  to  know  when  to  water  these  plants,  and  how  much  to 
give  at  each  time*t>f  watering.  Some  of  the  most  magnificent  cattleyas 
of  what  may  be  termed  the  0.  labiata  group  are  to  be  found  in  this 
section  of  it.  Mr.  Marshal,  of  Enfield,  flowered  many  fine  varieties 
from  this  early  importation.  Mr.  Sander,  of  St.  Albans,  flowered  a 
grand  variety  two  or  three  years  ago,  which  was  named  C.  T.  Leeana 
Baron  Schroder  flowered  a superb  variety  last  year,  which  was  named 
in  his  honour.  The  most  recent  was  a splendid  form  from  Mr. 
Sander’s  collection,  which  he  named  in  honour  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough.  These  fine  forms  are  valued  at  one  or  two  hundred 
guineas  each,  and  are  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  cultivators, 
whereas  the  ordinary  varieties  can  be  purchased  in  good  plants  at  two 
guineas  a dozen  or  less  even  than  that.  A dozen  small  plants  would 
be  more  useful  in  a small  garden  than  one  large  specimen,  which  would 
cost  as  much,  and  in  the  larger  number  there  are  twelve  chances  to  one 
of  a fine  variety  being  obtained,  and  the  production  of  flowers  will  also 
extend  over  a longer  period. 

Solbralia  Xantholeuca  is  represented  in  plate  250,  and  a very 
handsome  species  it  is,  producing  large  sulphur  yellow  flowers  with  a 
deeper  yellow  lip,  and  orange-coloured  throat.  This,  the  editor  states, 
is  a very  scarce  plant  ; the  drawing  for  the  “ Orchid  Album  ” was 
taken  from  a flowering  specimen  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  W.  N. 
Ripley,  Earlham  Hall,  Norwich.  I have  seen  it  in  flower  in  Messrs. 
Yeitch’s  Nursery  at  Chelsea,  grown  with  other  Sobralias  in  an  inter- 
mediate house.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  this  species  would  succeed  well 
with  the  same  treatment  as  S.  macrantha,  a truly  handsome  orchid, 
especially  the  dwai’f  form  grown  under  the  name  of  Wooley’s  variety. 
The  whole  of  these  sobralias  are  easily  grown,  and  produce  freely  their 
slender  reed-like  stems.  They  require  to  be  kept  rather  dry  at  the 
roots  and  comparatively  cool  during  the  winter  months,  when  at  rest. 
We  pot  in  light  fibrous  peat  only. 

Odontoglossum  Cervantesi  is  a very  pretty  species,  which  should 
find  a congenial  home  in  every  collection  of  cool  orchids.  A very 
superior  form  is  the  variety \decorum  figured  in  the  orchid  Album, 
from  Mr.  Lee’s  garden  at  Downside,  Leatherhead.  Some  orchid 
growers  recommend  the  culture  of  this  and  the  allied  species  0.  Rossi, 
in  the  Cattleya  house.  I can  only  say  we  cultivate  both  most  success- 
fully under  the  coolest  treatment,  being  vei-y  small  growing  plants 
the  pots  in  which  they  are  growing  are  suspended  from  the  roof  in  teak 
baskets.  This  arrangement  will  sometimes  make  all  the  difference, 
between  success  and  comparative  failure.  Some  orchids  will  persist 
in  damping  off  on  the  stage  ; but  they  are  all  right  when  placed  near 
the  roof  glass.  The  pretty  U.  Rossi  majus  is  now  showing  its  beauti- 
fully tinted  and  spotted  flowers  to  be  followed  a little  later  by  O. 
Oei  vantesi. 

The  last  plate  is  one  of  Dendrobium  Williamsi,  a species  which 
would  be  eagerly  purchased  if  good  plants  of  it  could  be  obtained.  It 
was  imported  by  Mr.  Williams,  from  New  Guinea,  and  was  exhibited 
recently  before  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  and  obtained  the  award  of  a first-class  certificate.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  white,  lip  deep  purple.  The  editor  states  that  this 
species  succeeds  best  in  a sunny  position.  Indeed  it  is  a fact  that  all 
Dendrobiums  do  best  when  well  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  in  a high 
temperature,  when  making  their  growth.  I place  them  up  close  to  the 
glass  in  a warm  house,  and  with  a plentiful  supply  of  water  at  the 
roots  ; and  by  evaporation  in  the  atmosphere,  they  grow  with  wonderful 
vigour  ; when  growth  is  completed,  water  is  withheld  and  the  atmos- 
phere during  winter  is  about  50  to  55  deg.  as  a minimum.  I am  alluding, 
of  course,  to  the  type  represented  by  D.  Goldei  and  D.  superbiens, 
but  D.  Formosum  and  D.  Deari  succeed  well  with  the  same  treatment. 
Mr.  Williams,  at  the  Holloway  Nurseries,  grows  them  in  the  Croton 
house,  where  he  says  “ they  all  thrive  well  exposed  to  the  full  sun,  a 
position  in  which  they  seem  to  delight,  some  of  them  quickly  making 
nice  plants  from  small  pieces.  We  take  off  every  break  that  appears 
from  the  old  stems,  and  place  each  in  a small  pan  with  sphagnum 
moss,  watering  them  once  a day  when  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry.”  I 
think  it  is  only  courteous  to  add  hero  that,  besides  the  cultural  notes 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Williams,  the  descriptive  botanical  remarks  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  of  Chelsea,  are  most  valuable,  being,  as  they  are, 
drawn  up  in  his  usual  careful  manner  ; und  it  is  a pleasure,  to  have  to 
say  that  part  63  of  the  “ Orchid  Album  ” is  better  than  part  1. 

J.  Douglas. 


DAHLIAS  IN  1886. 

New  Dahlias. — By  these  I mean  the  flowers  that  were  shown  as  seed- 
lings in  1885,  and  sent  out  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year.  Strange 
to  say,  Mr.  C.  Turner  did  not  have  a single  new  variety,  and  it  can  be 
said  with  truth  that  it  is  very  seldom  that  a list  of  dahlias  is  sent  out 
from  Slough  without  one  or  more  new  varieties. 

But  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams,  and  Co.,  of  Salisbury,  contributed 
a batch  of  eight,  and  I propose  to  lay  before  your  readers  a few  de- 
scriptive notes  of  them  as  I saw  them  growing,  and  my  estimate  of 
them  as  exhibition  flowers.  I commence  with  Mrs.  Alexander  Camp- 
bell, a pale  yellow  flower,  with  slight  dark  tip.  As  it  was  sent  out  as 
a yellow  self,  I take  it  the  tip  was  the  result  of  exposure  and  the  late 
period  of  the  season  when  I saw  it ; but  it  is  a flower  that  cannot  take 
high  rank ; it  is  large  and  coarse,  and  has  somewhat  pointed  petals. 
If  this  is  the  estimate  formed  of  it  during  a season  that  has  on  the 
whole  proved  favourable  to  dahlias  generally,  I am  afraid  it  is  scarcely 
likely  to  fare  better  another  year.  It  has,  however,  one  excellent 
quality,  a good  and  desirable  habit  of  growth.  Harry  Keith,  printed 
by  mistake  in  Mr.  Turner’s  catalogue  as  Harry  Yeitch,  is  a large  and 
constant  rosy-purple  self ; a good,  useful,  and,  indeed,  very  fine  back- 
row  flower.  At  Slough  there  were  but  two  plants  of  it,  and  yet  Mr. 
Turner  was  able  to  show  it  every  time  he  exhibited.  I think  it  has 
proved  one  of,  if  not  the  most  useful  new  flower  of  the  year. 
Richard  Dean  is  a deep  bright  purple  self,  large,  rather  irregular  in 
outline,  and  of  doubtful  value.  A high  opinion  was  formed  of  this 
flower  at  Salisbury,  but  it  has  been  very  sparingly  shown  this  season. 
I do  not  think  it  is  destined  to  take  a prominent  place  among  the  beat 
show  varieties. 

Spitfire  is  a very  bright  scarlet  self,  and  well  named,  because  of  its  in- 
tense colour  ; but  the  flowers  were  rather  flat  and  confused,  and  it  seems 
to  just  fail  in  making  itself  fit  for  the  exhibition  table.  I think  that, 
perhaps,  it  is  a rather  late  flower,  requiring  a good  season  to  bring  it  to 
perfection.  Thomas  Hobbs  is  a shaded  purple  self,  that  has  not  be- 
haved this  season  so  well  as  was  expected.  It  is  inclined  to  be  flat  and 
a little  coarse,  but  it  is  worth  a trial  another  season.  Warbler,  shaded 
magenta,  is  too  small  as  a show  flower,  but  it  has  a good  habit,  and 
may  prove  useful  for  garden  decoration.  Although  it  was  thinned  out 
quite  hard,  it  seemed  impossible  to  get  anything  like  size  into  the 
early  blooms.  Midget,  pale  orange  or  amber,  tinted  on  the  edges,  is 
small,  but  perfect  in  form  and  very  pretty.  It  will  make  an  excellent 
bedder,  being  about  2J  feet  in  height,  and  flowers  erect  and  bold.  It 
is  very  much  in  the  way  of  Fellowes’  Cyprus,  but  beats  it  in  form. 
Mrs.  William  Slack  is  a pale-ground  flower,  edged  with  bright  purple. 
A very  good  and  useful  flower,  of  dwarf  habit,  flowering  well  above  the 
foliage;  a good  decorative  variety  also. 

Messrs.  Rawlings  Bros.,  of  Romford,  can  be  credited  with  two  new 
varieties,  viz.,  Mrs.  Geo.  Rawlings,  soft  pink,  tinted  with  rosy  purple, 
the  older  flowers  come  more  deeply  sbaied,  very  pretty,  good  outline 
and  petal,  but  will  require  hard  thinning  to  get  size  into  the  blooms  ; 
and  Mrs.  John  Wells,  pale  ground  edged  with  purple,  rather  pointed 
petals,  and  a little  coarse  ; may  come  better  later  in  the  season. 

Messrs.  Keynes  and  Co.  alone  sent  out  new  fancy  dahlias,  and  they 
had  four  in  number,  viz.,  Eric  Fisher,  a dwarf-growing  and  good, 
useful  fancy,  somewhat  new  in  colour — yellowish  buff  ground,  heavily 
striped  and  flaked  with  scarlet,  petals  a little  reflexed — will  make  a 
good  show  variety;  Pelican,  an  improvement  upon  Annie  Pritchard, 
not  so  difficult  to  get  in  the  centre,  as  Annie  Pritchard  has  a bad 
habit  of  coming  low,  at  the  same  time  it  is  so  much  like  Annie 
Pritchard — white,  striped  with  rosy  purple  and  lilac — that  it  will  be  a 
risk  to  show  them  in  the  same  stand  ; Salamander,  yellow,  striped 
with  red,  very  bright  petals,  rather  pointed  when  I saw  it,  probably 
owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season ; will  make  a good  and  useful 
show  fancy ; and  General  Grant,  buff  ground,  stviped  with  crimson 
and  purple,  large  and  coai’se,  and  I should  think  it  is  a flower  that  it 
will  be  difficult  to  catch  in  good  form. 

As  far  as  the  season  is  concerned,  I think  it  was,  on  the  whole, 
favourable  to  the  production  of  good  flowers,  excepting  such  as  are 
naturally  late.  Late-flowering  dahlias  seemed  to  be  later  in  blooming 
than  usual,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  were  late  in  getting  a start 
into  a genei’ous  growth ; but  the  plants  were  vigorous  and  clean,  and 
not  so  much  affected  by  thrips  and  other  insects  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  but  at  Slough  caterpillars  were  doing  much  damage  by  devouring 
the  flowers,  eating  great  gaps  in  them.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
know  if  this  has  been  the  experience  of  other  growers  during  the  past 
few  weeks.  R.  Dean. 


DAHLIAS  AT  ROMFORD. 

A few  days  ago  I paid  a visit  to  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Rawlings  Bros.,  of 
Romford,  to  have  a look  at  the  dahlias,  especially  their  novelties  of  this  year. 
I found  a goodly  array  of  fine  flowers  of  all  the  best  varieties,  but  the  ohief 
feature  was  the  novelties  of  their  own  raising,  of  which  they  have  sevoral  first- 
rate  flowers,  some  of  which  will  be  distributed  next  spring ; others  will 
undergo  a further  trial.  The  most  oonspiouous  variety  was 

Queen  of  the  Belgians,  a rare  sight  to  see,  for  there  were  a dozen  or  more 
plants  in  a row,  eaoh  plant  being  loaded  with  grand  flowers  of  a very  pleasing 
colour  ; cream,  changing  to  a soft  pink,  with  a white  centre.  It  somewhat 
resembles  Mrs.  Gladstone  in  its  young  state,  bub  is  altogether  distinct  from 
that  variety,  both  in  habit  and  in  petal.  It  grows  four  or  five  feet  high,  with 
bio  'ms  perfectly  ereot  on  stout  stalks  ; it  has  nlso  a real  shell  petal,  and  will 
bo  mnch  required  by  dahlia  growers. 

Mrs,  Theobald  is  a beautilul  pink  flower,  of  splondid  form  and  outline,  and 
remarkably  oonstant. 

11.  T.  Raidings,  dear  yellow,  a rcclly  grand  flower;  much  wanted  on 
aocount  of  colour.  It  has  a bonutiful  outline,  aud  is  oonstant. 

Mrs.  bavid  Saunders  is  a large,  wolf  constructed  flower;  palo  purple,  very 
constant,  and  quito  a now  colour. 
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J.  T.  West,  yellow  ground  dcoply  eilged  and  tipped  with  roddish-purple. 
This  will  prove  to  bo  ono  of  the  best  varieties  they  have  soat  out.  It  is  of 
gioat  depth,  good  form,  and  wonderfully  constant. 

Robert  Pctfieltl,  lively  orange  red  ; lino,  stout  potal,  with  a poouliar  edgo, 
and  of  very  dwarf  habit  ; constant  bloomor. 

T.  S.  Ware,  deep  blood-red  ; a vory  useful  (lower  both  for  exhibition  and 
to  make  a show  in  the  border. 

Thos.  Garrett,  yellow,  tipped  red  ; largo  and  of  good  form  ; vory  showy. 

Frank  Pearot,  palo  pink,  striped  crimson;  of  beautiful  form  ; will  prove  to 
be  one  of  the  best  of  the  " fancy  ” varieties.  A novelty  of  last  year,  but 
Messrs.  Rawlings  informed  me  they  wore  unable  to  send  it  out  this  year, 
having  nearly  lost  the  entire  stock  by  being  a very  bad  ono  to  keep.  They 
have  only  two  plants  now. 

Such  varieties  ns  Mrs.  G.  Rawlings,  Mrs.  J.  Walker,  Mr.  Glasscock,  and 
others  of  last  year’s  novelties  have  come  quite  up  to  their  raisers’  expecta- 
tions. Altogether,  a visit  to  the  dahlia  grounds  of  Messrs.  Rawlings  is  well 
worth  trouble  and  expense.  W.  T.  J. 


©oUs  of  ©bscrbatiott. 

♦ 

ROSE  W.  F.  BENNETT. 

This  new  rose  will  probably  prove  of  much  value  for  autumn  and 
spring  flowering,  when  the  plants  have  had  time  to  gain  strength 
sufficient  to  form  vigorous  growth.  It  appears  to  produce  flowers 
very  freely,  but  I must  protest  against  it  being  called  the  Red 
Niphetos,  as  it  is  in  some  catalogues,  for  in  form  the  flowers  bear  no 
resemblance  to  that  well-known  variety.  The  flower  buds  are  thick 
and  short,  whereas  those  of  Niphetos  are  long  and  tapering.  Iu  no 
respect  do  I think  it  worthy  of  such  a designation,  although  I do  not 
doubt  it  will  prove  useful.  Being  a hybrid  tea,  it  is  likely  to  be  more 
suitable  for  outdoor  cultivation  than  the  ordinary  tea  scented  varieties. 

Viator. 

HARDY  CYCLAMENS. 

I am  glad  to  see  that  you  sometimes  call  attention  to  the  hardy 
cyclamens  in  the  list  you  give  of  hai-dy  plants  in  flower ; but  I should 
like  to  see  them  noticed  more  prominently,  because  I believe  that  not 
one-half  of  those  who  have  gardens  have  any  idea  how  hardy  and  pi’etty 
they  are.  I call  myself  an  old  admirer  of  these  flowers,  because  I 
have  grown  some  of  the  sorts  for  twenty  years,  and  I get  such  a 
treat  of  flowers  from  them  every  autumn  that  I would  not  willingly  be 
without  them.  Moreover,  they  give  me  no  trouble,  and  no  sort  of 
weather  hurts  them  ; but  each  year  they  increase  in  beauty,  for  as  the 
bulbs  grow  larger  they  send  up  more  and  more  flowers.  When  the 
flowers  are  over  the  foliage  will  appear,  and  that  in  itself  is  very 
beautiful,  for  it  is  delicately  marbled,  and  neither  rain  nor  snow  robs 
it  of  its  beauty,  I may  remark  that  I grow  my  cyclamens  in  a narrow 
border,  which  holds  three  rows  of  plants.  They  are  now  so  close 
together  that  the  blossoms  are  crowded,  so  that  you  cannot  get  a pencil 
down  between  them  without  touching  the  flowers.  There  are,  at  the 
time  I am  writing,  more  than  three  thousand  blooms  on  this  border. 
I began  with  one  bulb  of  each  colour.  The  white  variety  is  Hederce- 
folium  album,  the  other  is  Hedercefolium  rxibrum,  and  has  rosy  pink 
coloured  flowers.  As  they  ripened  seed  freely,  I sowed  it  the  first  year 
as  soon  as  ripe,  and  in  a few  years  I had  enough  bulbs  of  a flowering 
size  to  fill  my  border.  Nothing  in  the  garden  lasts  longer  in  flower  or 
gives  more  pleasure  than  these  cyclamens.  J.  Macdonald. 

AUTUMN  CROCUSES. 

The  note  at  page  599  on  the  autumn  bloomiDg  crocuses  mentions 
two  species  only.  They  are  very  pretty  certainly,  and  should  be  grown 
in  every  garden,  but  there  are  others  besides  C.  speciosus  and 
V.  nudijlorus  (this  last-named  species  is  G.  Pyrenceus,  of  Herbert).  It 
is  not  generally  known  that  Dean  Herbert  cultivated  and  described 
forty  natural  species,  besides  a great  number  of  natural  local  varieties. 
This  seemed  to  be  his  favourite  flower,  and  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
plates  in  the  Bot.  Mag.  and  Bot.  Reg.  of  the  crocus  were  drawn  and 
coloured  by  his  own  band.  His  last  paper  was  a “ History  of  the 
Species  of  Crocus,”  but  he  did  not  live  to  finish  it,  and  died,  so  to 
speak,  with  the  pen  in  his  hand.  The  following  words  were  inscribed 
by  his  own  hands  on  the  manuscript : “ Crocorum  Synopsis,  nearly 
prepared  for  the  press,  and  to  be  printed,  if  I die  before  it  is  sent  to 
press,  with  or  without  plates  from  my  drawings,  as  may  be  found 
expedient.  Consult  Dr.  Lindley.”  The  paper  alluded  to  was  published 
in  the  journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society  for  1847,  and  occupies  45 
pages.  The  plates  were  not  given.  We  have  now  in  flower  C . pulcliellus , 
a lovely  species,  with  lavender-coloured  flowers.  This  is  mentioned  by 
Herbert,  and  his  remarks  on  it  show  how  painstaking  he  was  to  get  at 
the  exact  truth.  He  says  : “ The  first  knowledge  1 had  of  this  plant 
was  from  a specimen  in  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker’s  herbarium,  gathered  in 
Roumelia  by  Montbret,  who  mistook  it  for  C.  speciosus.  His  error 
was  evident  to  me,  and  I requested  Mr.  Cartwright  to  have  the  kind- 
ness to  send  some  person  into  the  forest  of  Belgrade  to  look  for  it  in 
October,  thinking  that  a likely  place  for  it.  C.  pulchellus  was 
accordingly  found  there,  and  afterwards  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the 
Bosphorus,  and  also  on  Mount  Athos,  where  C.  speciosus  was 
erroneously  said  to  grow.”  We  have  in  flower  with  it  C.  zonatus,  even 
more  beautiful,  larger  in  flower,  but  similar  in  colour  to  C.  pulchellus. 
The  flower  tubes  seems  stronger  than  those  of  C.  speciosus,  and  do  not 
snap  over  with  a breath  of  wind,  as  the  flowers  of  C.  speciosus  do. 
Tnere  is  also  a white  form  of  C.  pulchellus,  which  was  also  described  by 
Herbert.  A sunny  corner  in  every  garden  ought  to  be  set  apart  for 
these  lovely  flowers.  A glass  light  or  two  is  necessary  to  shelter 
the  autumn  and  winter  flowering  varieties  from  frosts  and  dashing 
rains.  We  cannot  write  about,  think,  or  admire  the  crocus  .without 


being  grateful  to  Mr.  Maw  for  extending  our  knowledge  of  thcHe 
flowers.  lie  has  just  flowered  a new  species,  C.  Karduchorum 
(Kotsohy).  He  says,  in  a letter  to  the  Gardeners’  Chronicle,  that  “U. 
karduchorum  somewhat  resembles  C.  zonatus,  of  Gay,  but  the  flowers  are 
smaller,  and  instead  of  the  bright  golden  zone  at  the  base  of  the  inner 
surface  of  the  segments  abovo  the  throat,  two  small  orange  spots  occur 
similar  to  thoso  in  0.  Vallicola,  of  Herbert.  J.  Douglas. 

SWEET  PEAS. 

To  have  sweet  peas  in  flower  as  early  in  the  summer  as  it  is  possible 
to  get  them,  a sowing  should  be  made  about  the  end  of  October,  and 
then  they  will  be  in  flower  early  in  June.  Sweet  peas  are  not  near  so 
tender  as  some  people  suppose,  as  they  will  stand  through  a fairly  bard 
winter  without  taking  any  harm  if  they  are  sown  in  well-drained 
ground,  and  the  position  not  too  much  exposed.  To  secure  a good 
growth,  it  is  necessary  that  the  ground  be  dug  up  deep,  and  made 
fairly  rich  with  manure;  and  as  they  are  deep-rooting  plants  some  of 
the  manure  should  be  placed  nine  inches  under  the  surface,  and  then 
the  plants  will  have  something  to  support  them  in  the  event  of  a dry 
time  in  the  spring  or  summer.  Few  annual  plants  are  more  effective 
than  a row  of  sweet  peas  early  in  the  summer,  and  there  are  many 
gardens  in  which  could  be  found  a suitable  position  for  a row  of  these 
peas.  They  are  invaluable  to  cut  from,  and  their  sweet  Iragrance  is  not 
the  least  of  their  merits.  Those  who  cannot  afford  the  room  for  a row 
should  grow  them  in  clumps  in  mixed  borders,  where  they  do  very  well. 
In  every  case  it  is  necessary  to  well  break  up  the  soil,  and  to  place  the 
seeds  about  half  an  inch  under  the  surface.  There  is  no  better  way  of 
supporting  the  growth  of  sweet  peas  than  by  using  the  ordinary  pea- 
sticks,  and  the  more  feathery  they  are  near  the  bottom  the  better.  In 
the  case  of  those  sown  in  the  autumn  the  sticks  should  be  put  to  them 
as  soon  as  they  come  through  the  soil,  as  they  will  afford  some  protec- 
tion through  the  winter.  It  is  customary  for  those  who  require  a supply 
of  sweet  pea  flowers  throughout  the  summer  to  make  another  sowing  in 
April,  and  all  points  considered  that  plan  gives  the  less  trouble.  But 
if  all  the  seed  pods  are  kept  regularly  cut  off  from  those  sown  in  the 
autumn  and  they  are  growing  in  a good  soil,  they  will  continue  to 
flower  all  the  summer  and  autumn.  I consider  it  to  be  more  a matter 
of  space  than  anything  else  ; but  if  any  one  wants  to  have  sweet  peas 
in  the  best  possible  condition  let  them  adopt  autumn  sowing. 

J.  Macdonald. 

ANEMONE  JAPONICA. 

During  the  last  six  weeks  we  have  had  in  flower  three  varieties  of 
this  species  in  a corner  of  our  garden.  The  white  one  is  planted 
between  the  two  rose-tinted  varieties.  They  grow  under  a large 
decaying  apple  tree,  and  are  but  little  shaded  by  the  branches.  I do 
not  know  any  plants  that  are  better  adapted  to  fill  up  an  out  of  the 
way  corner  of  the  garden.  The  flowers  are  beautiful  when  cut  to 
piace  in  vases,  the  pure  white  variety  being  most  esteemed.  Mr. 
Robert  Fortune  discovered  this  anemone  when  travelling  in  China  for 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  in  1844,  near  Shanghai,  60  late  as 
the  end  of  November.  It  was  here  and  at  this  time  that  he  also  dis- 
covered Cryptomeria  Japonica.  He  says  the  Anemone  was  found 
“ when  in  full  flower,  amongst  the  graves  of  the  Chinese,  which  are 
round  the  ramparts  of  the  city.  It  blooms  in  November,  when  other 
flowers  have  gone  by,  and  is  a simple  and  beautiful  ornament  to  the 
last  resting-places  of  the  dead.”  The  plants  take  care  of  themselves  after 
they  are  planted.  They  look  as  if  they  would  do  to  smother  the  nettles 
in  a dry  ditch,  if  they  had  a fair  chance  to  start.  I fancy  that  many 
of  our  garden  flowers  besides  these  could  be  naturalized  in  half  wild 
places,  but  they  require  looking  after  for  the  first  year  or  two  until 
they  get  good  hold  of  the  ground,  and  are  able  to  battle  on  equal  terms 
with  our  native  weeds.  Fancy  the  effect  of  a ditch  full  of  Anemone 
japonica.  J • D. 

ROSES  AND  ROSE  STOCKS. 

The  remarks  on  this  subject  at  page  590  may  be  very  useful,  but  I 
fancy  that  for  tea  roses  the  seedling  brier  or  cultivating  them  on 
their  own  roots  are  the  nearest  roads  to  success.  Is  it  more  difficult  to 
propagate  a tea  rose  from  a cutting  than  to  obtain  a brier  or  manetti 
stock  by  the  same  means  ? I have  planted  cuttings  of  tea  roses  in  July 
and  August  in  pots  under  hand  glasses,  which  produced  plants  on 
which  roses  could  be  counted  by  the  dozen  iu  the  space  of  nine  months. 
I fancy  exhibitors  requiring  roses  by  the  thousand  know  how  to  obtain 
their  plants,  but  for  the  amateur  fond  of  roses  I advise  planting  the 
seedling  brier  now.  It  is  ten  years  or  more  since  I purchased  two 
hundred  seedling  briers  ; they  cost  three  shillings,  they  were  very 
small  plants,  the  whole  of  them  could  be  packed  into  a cigar-box.  I 
planted  them  two  feet  apart,  and  they  made  a good  large  bed ; every 
plant  grew,  and  they  were  large  enough  to  be  budded  in  the  J uly 
following.  The  season  after  that  we  had  a splendid  bed  of  roses. 
Amateurs  would  do  well  to  grow  more  roses  from  cuttings.  They  may 
be  taken  off  with  heels  and  be  planted  now.  Own  root  roses  throw  up 
suckers  sometimes,  but  the  more  of  them  the  better.  Suckers  from 
the  manetti  are  very  troublesome,  and  sometimes  they  may  be  found 
to  have  strangled  the  roses  they  were  intended  to  carry,  thus  becoming 
usurpers  of  the  old  school,  killing  the  monarch  and  reigning  by  false 
pretensions.  


French  Marigolds  from  several  quarters  have  been  forwarded  to 
us  within  the  past  few  weeks,  and  we  gladly  note  that  they  have  been 
very  much  improved  of  late  years  by  systematic  rogueing  and  selecting. 
Mr.  Cawdwell,  of  Wantage,  and  Mr.  R.  Dean,  of  Ealing,  have  sent 
particularly  fine  samples.  In  some  cases  the  flowers  are  richly  self- 
coloured,  but  the  most  pleasing  are  those  regularly  banded  with  glowing 
gold  and  deep  red-brown,  the  form  being  smooth  and  hemisptierical. 
Such  beauties  being  grown  from  seed  are  the  cheapest  of  the  cheap. 
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Work  for  tlje  Week. 

♦ 

CONSERVATORY  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

Chrysanthemums  must  enjoy  as  free  a cironlation  of  air  about  them  as  the 
state  of  the  weather  and  due  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  plants  with  which 
they  are  associated  will  permit.  If  kept  too  close  at  this  stage  the  foliage 
will  quickly  become  infested  by  mildew  and  the  flowers  decay.  It  is  a very 
good  plan  to  place  the  chrysanthemums  in  a peach  or  other  fruit  house  until 
they  are  coming  into  bloom,  as  they  can  then  have  abundant  ventilation,  and 
receive  the  attention  necessary  to  the  proper  development  of  the  flowers 
without  any  interference  with  other  subjects. 

Cinerarias  are  growing  freely,  and  must  be  encouraged  by  giving  them  a 
shift  on,  using  a rich,  light,  fibrous  soil.  Do  not  put  any  in  heat,  but  keep  as 
many  as  possible  for  the  present  in  cold  pits.  A few,  however,  may  have  a 
place  on  a shelf  near  the  glass  in  the  greenhouse  for  an  early  bloom.  See  that 
they  receive  enough  water. 

Heaths  are,  generally  speaking,  so  hardy  that  a good  pit  suits  them  as 
well  as  the  greenhouse.  Where  they  have  to  be  mixed  up  with  other  plants, 
let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  must  have  abundant  ventilation,  plenty  of 
light,  and  only  a moderate  amount  of  water.  The  heath  house  at  this  season 
is  rather  dull.  Give  abundant  ventilation,  and  avoid  the  use  of  fire  heat  until 
the  actnal  occurrence  of  frost. 

Mignonette  sown  now,  and  put  in  a heat  of  70  deg.,  will  soon  make  a 
start.  Sow  in  rich  light  soil,  in  pots  extra  well  drained.  When  the  plants 
are  up,  thin  them  to  four  in  a pot,  and  keep  them  in  the  greenhouse,  where 
they  will  flower  from  the  middle  of  February  to  the  end  of  March  and  be 
much  valued.  Any  excess  of  moisture  during  winter  quickly  kills  mig- 
nonette . 

Myrtles  require  protecting  in  almost  all  parts  of  Britain,  though  in  the 
southern  counties  we  find  them  hardy  on  south  walls.  There  is  no  plan  so 
good  as  to  mat  them,  but  a few  branches  of  spruce  or  any  other  dense  ever- 
green thrust  in  the  ground  in  front  of  them  will  screen  them  very  effectually 
from  severe  frosts.  There  will  probably  be  no  need  for  any  protecting  till 
after  Christmas,  but  there  will  be  no  harm  in  thinking  of  the  matter  now  that 
frosts  are  to  be  expected  Myrtles  in  pots  can  be  kept  anywhere  out  of  the 
reach  of  frost  ; but  the  best  place  for  all  the  myrtles  in  pots  and  boxes  is 
the  greenhouse. 

FORCING  AND  ORCHARD  HOUSES. 

Cucumber  Pit. — Cucumbers  for  winter  fruiting  must  be  kept  growing 
freely  with  a steady  heat.  Damp  and  mildew  are  the  plagues  that  trouble 
young  cultivators  at  this  time  of  year.  Both  may  be  prevented  by  affording 
sufficient  heat,  and  carefully  regulating  the  degree  of  atmospheric  moisture. 
If  mildew  appears  apply  dustiDgs  of  sulphur  immediately.  If  the  plants  show 
fruit  before  they  are  strong  enough  to  bear  nip  the  fruit  out. 

Mushroom  House. — Beds  made  now  will  begin  to  produce  at  a time  when 
mushrooms  will  be  muoh  valued.  Let  the  stuff  be  beaten  firm  in  making  up 
the  bed  ; make  a large  bed  in  preference  to  a small  one,  and  have  it  four  feet 
deep  if  possible ; mix  turfy  loam  with  the  dung,  both  to  moderate  the  heat 
and  secure  a longer  state  of  bearing  ; do  not  spawn  the  bed  till  the  heat  has 
declined  to  a moderate  point,  and  take  care  from  first  to  last  that  the  bed  is 
never  too  wet  and  never  too  dry. 

Peach  House. — Trees  in  the  early  house  must  be  pruned  at  once,  and  the 
house  must  be  rendered  clean  before  starting  them.  When  the  house  is  started, 
begin  gently,  to  allow  of  a steady  increase  of  heat,  and  take  care  the  border 
is  moist  enough  in  the  first  instance. 

Vinery.  — Grapes  intended  to  hang  must  be  well  aired,  and  the  house  be 
kept  dry.  Generally,  various  plants  are  kept  under  vines,  and  these  want 
more  or  less  water,  and  the  humidity  occasioned  thereby  causes  the  grapes  to 
rot.  All  that  can  be  done  where  there  are  plants  is  to  watch  for  fine  morn- 
ings to  give  water,  and  occasionally  to  let  things  go  drier  than  is  good  for 
them,  and  to  use  a little  fire  heat,  so  as  to  allow  of  ventilation  and  dry  the 
atmosphere. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE  GROUNDS. 

American  Plants  may  be  moved  now  better  than  at  any  othor  period  of 
the  year.  Whoever  plants  these  must  be  sure  in  the  first  instance  that  the 
soil  is  suitable.  Many  of  the  natural  loams  suit  them  admirably,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  many  otherwise  good  loams  on  which  they  will  not  grow 
at  all.  It  is  only  to  be  determined  by  experience  on  the  spot,  and  where 
there  is  any  doubt  the  only  safe  course  is  to  cart  in  peat  from  the  nearest  source 
of  supply  in  the  district.  Pontic  rhododendrons  and  their  varieties  are  the 
least  particular  about  soil  of  any  of  the  race.  Clay  or  chalk  will  not  do  for 
any  of  them,  but  loamy  turf  and  leaf-mould  are  of  great  service  either  to 
increase  the  bulk  of  peat  where  it  is  an  expensive  article,  or  to  take  its  place 
entirely  where  it  is  difficult  to  obtain.  In  any  case  American  plants  must  have 
a soil  in  which  their  fine  hairlike  roots  can  run,  and  quite  free  from  chalk  or 
lime,  which  poison  them.  As  they  do  not  root  deep,  an  excavation  of  two  feet 
is  plenty  in  the  making  of  a bed. 

Deciduous  Trees  may  be  planted  now  at  discretion.  Roses,  forest  trees, 
ornamental  shrubs,  and  all  such  things  may  be  ordered  in  from  the  nurseries 
and  planted  at  once  ; and  from  this  date  every  day  gained  is  a real  gain  for  the 
future  well-doing  of  the  trees,  which  will  begin  to  make  roots  direotly,  for  the 
ground  is  now  warm,  but  from  this  time  will  become  oooler  every  day,  and  the 
longer  planting  is  delayed  the  longer  will  the  trees  require  to  make  more  new 
roots,  on  which  their  vigour  next  season  will  depend.  Never  plant  while  the 
ground  is  in  a saturated  state;  if  it  does  not  crumble  freely,  wait  a bit; 
meanwhile  lay  the  trees  in  by  the  heels  to  prevent  injury  to  their  roots  by 
sunshine  and  drying  winds. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants. — This  is  a capital  time  to  form  and  plant 
collections,  and  this  is  a fortunate  circumstance,  because  in  arranging  them 
for  effect  various  hardy  bulbs  may  be  planted  at  the  same  time.  Such 
things  aa  primulas,  polyanthuses,  daisies,  &c.,  &o.,  may  be  parted  and  planted 
and  will  be  sure  to  make  new  roots  immediately  if  the  earth  is  pressed  firmly 
to  them. 

Ranunculuses  and  Anemones. — It  Is  full  time  to  prepare  for  planting 
these  showy  subjects.  Autumn  planting  is  certainly  to  be  preferred  exoept  in 
special  cases,  such  as  a wet  soil,  a very  bad  olimate,  or  a oompulsory  procras- 
tination through  stress  of  weather,  or  some  othor  oircumBtance.  These  bulbs 
require  a well-drained  rich  mellow  loam.  It  is  a matter  of  fancy  and  conveni- 
ence how  and  where  the  bed  should  be  placed,  except  that  an  open  sunny 
spot  is  Imperatively  nooesnary. 


FRUIT  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 

Orchard  Trees  may  be  better  pruned  now  than  later  in  the  season,  as 
the  dead  and  dying  branches  can  be  easier  discerned  while  the  trees  are  still 
in  leaf  than  when  they  are  quite  bare.  In  pruning  standards,  which  is  not 
often  necessary,  remember  all  through  that  bearing  trees  very  seldom  grow  too 
vigorously,  or  make  wood  where  it  is  not  wanted,  and  the  less  use  of  knife  and 
saw  the  better. 

Plantino  may  proceed  without  regard  to  the  leafiness  of  the  trees.  They 
will  soon  shake  their  leaves  off  after  being  lifted.  If  the  operation  is  delayed, 
bad  weather  may  render.it  impossible  to  plant  until,  perhaps,  late  next  spring, 
and  the  trees  will  lose  a period  of  four  or  five  months  in  making  roots  in 
their  new  quarters.  Every  practical  man  can  call  to  mind  having  lost  the 
early  period  of  the  planting  Beason,  and  having  to  wait  till  March  or  April 
following  in  consequence  of  rain,  frost,  snow,  and  other  little  incidents  of  the 
winter. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  FRAME  GROUND. 

Artichokes  must  be  cleared  of  flower  stalks,  and  have  a little  protection 
at  the  roots  ; the  amount  of  protection  to  be  increased  as  the  winter  advances. 

Asparagus  Beds  must  now  be  dressed  for  the  winter.  Cut  off  all  the  tops, 
carefully  weed  the  beds,  slightly  break  the  surface  with  a hoe,  taking  care 
not  to  injure  the  roots,  and  cover  tho  bed  with  four  inches  depth  of  rotten 
dung. 

Broccoli. — Those  heading  now  must  be  protected  in  case  of  frost.  A very 
simple  way  of  accomplishing  this  is  to  snap  the  midribs  of  a few  of  the  outer 
leaves,  so  that  they  will  fall  over  and  cover  the  head  without  being  quite 
separated.  Plants  that  will  have  to  stand  the  winter  must  be  treated  accord- 
ing to  the  climate  of  the  district.  In  the  southern  and  western  counties 
broccolis  stand  ordinary  winters  without  harm,  but  in  many  places  they  are 
so  frequently  killed  that  some  assistance  must  be  rendered  them.  A very 
simple  and  effectual  method  is  to  heel  them  over  with  their  heads  to  the 
north  ; this  checks  growth,  and  enables  them  to  resist  severe  frosts.  But  if 
the  plants  are  forward  and  strong  it  is  advisable  to  lift  them  and  replant  them, 
and  lay  them  in  trenches  with  their  heads  to  the  north,  and  with  earth  cover- 
ing their  stems  as  high  as  the  leaves.  They  help  each  other  much  when 
planted  close. 

Endive. — Plant  the  last  lot  on  a warm  dry  border.  Blanched  endive  will 
be  in  demand  now  that  most  other  saladings  are  scarce,  and  a few  plants  should 
be  covered  every  eight  or  ten  days  to  keep  up  the  supply. 

Parsnips. — Take  up  and  store  if  the  ground  is  wanted  ; if  not,  let  them 
remain,  and  dig  them  out  as  required.  They  are  much  more  buttery  and  sweet 
when  cooked  if  but  recently  taken  out  of  the  ground. 

Seakale  for  forcing  may  be  taken  up  now  and  laid  in  under  cover,  but  in 
a cool  exposed  place.  This  will  give  it  a check,  and  cause  the  crowns  to  ripen 
preparatory  to  forcing. 


PLANTS  OF  THE  ALPS. 

By  H.  Correvon,  Director  of  the  Jardin  d’Acclimatation,  Geneva. 

Translated  by  R.  Irwin  Lynch  A.L.S.,  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Cambridge. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Cultivation  of  Alpine  Plants,  their  Propagation  and  Reproduction 

by  Seed. 

Interest  in  Cultivation — Causes  of  Non- success — Acclimatization — Reproduction  by 
Seeds — Collection  of  Seeds— Cuttings  and  Division  of  Tufts— Culture  on  Rock- 
work— Culture  on  Borders— Culture  in  Pots. 

Many  persons  think  and  say  that  it  is  not  possible  to  acclimatize  and  cultivate 
the  plants  of  the  Alps  with  us.  Our  warmer  and  drier  climate  is  generally 
considered  as  a killing  one  for  them.  We  have  tried  hard  sometimes,  and  not 
having  succeeded,  the  trowel  and  botanical  oase  have  been  put  aside,  and  the 
determination  has  been  made  not  to  be  tempted  by  the  flowers  of  the  Alps. 
This  does  not  prevent  renewal  of  trials  the  following  year,  as  the  resolve 
cannot  be  made  to  enjoy  this  charming  Alpine  vegetation,  only  during  the  few 
hours  that  are  possible  for  contemplation  of  it  on  the  heights.  Sometimes  by 
the  care  taken  success  is  attained  with  some  species,  but  how  much  has  not 
been  sacrificed  to  reach  this  result.  Alpinists  of  all  times  have  sought  to 
acclimatize  the  plants  of  the  mountains,  and  we  know  now  that  the  earliest 
Genevese  of  the  last  century  who  became  famous  in  Alpine  science,  Necker 
de  Saussure  and  Vaucher,  made  attempts  of  this  kind.*  Schleicher  and 
Thomas  cultivated  Alpine  plants  at  Bex,  in  1818.  f It  is  by  no  means  a matter 
of  fashion,  or  a passing  taste,  as  we  hear  it  said  sometimes.  No,  for  as  long 
as  we  climb  the  Alps  we  shall  endeavour  to  bring  their  beautiful  plants  to  the 
gardens  of  the  plain.  Whatever  we  do,  or  whatever  we  say,  the  culture  of 
Alpine  species  is,  and  will  always  beoome,  more  the  pastime  of  all  Alpinists 
who  possess  a corner  of  a garden,  or  even  only  a balcony  with  a box  of  earth. 
But  how  does  it  happen  that  we  have  so  much  trouble  to  establish  the  plants 
of  the  Alps  and  to  make  them  flower  in  our  plains  ? The  reason  of  it  is 
very  simple.  Do  you  ever  go,  in  the  middle  of  summer,  to  transplant  any 
plant  whatever  of  your  garden  when  it  is  in  full  flower,  with  the  hope  that  it 
will  live  ? It  is  this,  however,  which  happens  continually  in  the  case  of 
Alpine  plants.  The  plants  are  dug  up  in  flower,  because  it  is  difficult  for 
many  to  disoover  them  before  or  after  the  flowering  time.  But  it  is,  however, 
necessary  to  commence  in  this  way,  because  we  shall  only  conveniently  succeed 
in  establishing  an  Alpine  species  when  it  is  transplanted  at  a convenient  time. 
It  is  necessary  to  learn  to  know  them,  even  when  only  their  leaves  distinguish 
them  from  other  plants.  This  knowledge  is  rapidly  acquired. 

When  we  have  to  transport  a plant  from  one  climate  to  another  for 
cultivation,  it  is  necessary,  for  a certain  time,  to  submit  it  to  special  treatment 
in  order  to  acclimatize  and  accustom  it  gradually  to  the  new  climatological 
conditions  to  which  it  will  be  exposed.  These  attempts,  when  made  without 
knowledge,  give  purely  negative  results,  and  cause  the  loss  of  a great  number 
of  plants,  uselessly  dug  up  from  the  place  where  they  grew.  But  when  they 
are  made  in  an  intelligent  manner  and  according  to  oertain  data,  by  taking 
account  of  their  former  conditions  of  existence,  and  by  introducing  thorn 
gradually  to  the  now  conditions,  there  is  muoh  greater  ohanoe  of  Buooess. 
Of  tho  eight  or  nine  hundred  flowering  plants  whioh  inhabit  the  chain  of  tho 
Alps  thero  are  not,  perhaps,  fifty  whioh  up  tho  present  have  been  rebellious  to 
cultivation.  It  goes  without  Baying  that  for  many  of  them  it  is  necessary  to 
adopt  a particular  system  and  special  culture  which  all  aro  not  ablo  to  do. 
But  in  the  groat  majority  of  oases  Alpino  plants  are  of  oasy  and  simple  culture, 

* Bulletin  de  V association  Protectrice  des  Plantes,  No.  2,  p.  4. 
f Rapport  de  la  Socidtc  Uelvdtique  des  Sciences  Naturclles,  1818. 
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and  require  but:  little  oaro.  Their  aoolimatization  alono  roquirea  gomo 
management,  and  here,  by  the  way,  aro  aomo  details  of  the  subject : 

We  have  already  observed  the  manner  in  whioh  the  Alpine  llora  grows, 
and  the  rapidity  with  whiuh  it  accomplishes  the  oyole  of  its  annual  existence. 
It  is  at  the  end  of  this  period,  when  the  plant  has  dowered,  when  it  has 
ripened  its  sends,  and  when  tho  movement  of  the  sap  oominouoes  to  lessen 
that  we  can  attempt  to  transplant  it  the  plain.  There  is  then  no  nouoasity  to 
take  it  up  with  its  hall  of  earth,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  necessary  to  try 
to  get  all  its  roots,  which  wo  envolopo  in  damp  moss.  It  is  not  necessary,  in 
this  case,  to  tako  up  a great  number  of  plants  to  bo  suro  of  obtaining  a result. 
All  may  succeed  if  tho  operation  is  done  with  care;  I have  no  need  I think  to 
insist  on  the  fact  that  the  younger  tho  plant  is  tho  better  it  will  suooeed.  I 
have  at  this  moment  superb  pioeos  or  Rhododendron  hirsutam,  whioh  were 
taken  up  as  young  plauts  in  in  tho  Bernese  mountains  and  brought  on  in  pots  ; 
they  have  dowered  abundantly,  and  seem  quite  at  home  in  our  climate.  Tho 
young  plants  of  Dryas,  whioh  grow  in  the  sand  of  the  torrents  or  among  the 
stones  of  the  pitrriers,  aro  the  most  snitablc  to  bo  established.  It  is  generally 
in  tho  poor  and  sandy  soils  that  wo  find  the  youngest  and  best  formed  plants  ; 
it  is  also  under  those  conditions  that  wo  can  obtain  all  their  roots  with  the 
greatest  facility.  It  is  here  we  must  in  preference  gather,  for  besides  the 
advantage  to  oursolves  in  collecting,  there  results  less  damage  to  the  Alpine 
flora,  the  life  of  plants  in  those  places  being  very  ephemeral.  The  beds  of 
sand  and  gravel  are  indeed  constantly  exposed  to  transformation,  and  to  be 
carried  away  by  the  waters,  their  vegetation  being  too  poor  to  protect  them. 
The  plants,  when  once  taken  up  and  packed  in  moss  or  grass,  are  placed  in 
the  botanical  case  or  in  boxes  well  closed,  in  order  that  the  air  shall  not  dry 
them  up.  On  reaching  their  destination  they  are  carefully  unpacked,  and  are 
planted  as  they  are  opened  out  to  ths  air.  If  it  is  not  possible  immediately  to 
plant  them,  it  will  be  necessary  to  heel  them  in  provisionally  in  a cool  place 
shaded  from  the  sun.  The  ends  of  the  roots  are  slightly  cut  with  a very  sharp 
knife.  It  is  necessary  to  put  these  plants  into  pots  as  small  as  possible,  so 
that  they  may  make  new  roots  by  contact  of  the  old  ones  with  the  warm  sides 
of  the  pot.  As  soil,  we  use  the  compost  of  which  I have  spoken  above,  viz.,  leaf- 
soil  mixed  with  chestnut  or  willow  soil  and  peat  with  the  addition  of  a greater 
or  less  quantity  of  sand,  according  to  the  dryness  of  the  place  or  the  air.  The 
more  it  is  necessary  to  water,  the  greater  must  be  the  proportion  of  sand,  in 
order  that  the  soil  may  allow  the  water  to  pass  through  rapidly.  The  pots 
must  then  be  placed  in  a close  frame,  or  wherever  they  can  be  kept  close. 
Water  must  be  given  freely  that  the  air  may  be  moist,  to  prevent  the  plants 
from  flagging  and  to  keep  them  in  good  condition.  Shade  must,  of  course,  be 
provided.  Gradually  these  plants  are  accustomed  to  the  air,  to  the  sun,  and 
to  warmth,  and  as  this  operation  generally  takes  place  in  September,  the 
autumn  soon  comes  with  its  cool  and  cloudy  days,  providing  a temperature 
for  the  plants  more  in  accordance  with  their  requirements.  At  the  beginning 
of  winter  the  pots  are  plunged  in  coke  dust  or  sand  in  a frame,  and  as  near 
the  glass  as  possible.  Little  water  is  given,  and  the  plants  are  uncovered 
whenever  the  air  is  clear  and  dry ; during  the  cold  season  as  much  air  as 
possible  is  given.  Equally  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  moisture  which  kills 
Alpine  plants  during  winter.  Water  is  given  on  the  first  fine  days  of  February, 
and  if  rain  comes  the  frame  is  uncovered  in  order  to  allow  the  plants  to  be 
completely  wetted  and  to  commence  growth.  Later,  when  the  plants  have 
begun  to  develope,  they  are  planted  out  on  rockwork  or  elsewhere.  The 
delicate  species  receive  the  same  treatment,  but  the  composition  of  the  soil 
must  be  varied  according  to  their  different  requirements.  We  shall  return  to 
this  in  the  chapter  on  cultivation. 

Some  persons  think  to  do  well  by  covering  their  plants  in  the  frame  with 
dry  leaves,  in  order  to  prevent  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  It  is  a mistake, 
because  the  leaves  promote  deoay  and  favour  an  injurious  growth  of  fungus. 
If  it  were  possible  to  get  enough  snow  to  cover  the  plants  during  winter,  of 
course  they  would  only  be  the  better  for  it. 

If  frames,  which  all  do  not  possess,  are  wanting,  the  plants  are  acclimatized 
in  a cool  and  close  place,  little  exposed  to  currents  of  air,  and  as  moist  as 
possible.  Gradually  they  are  accustomed  to  a position  which  is  warmer  and 
more  exposed  to  the  air;  finally,  about  the  end  of  October  or  the  beginning  of 
November  they  may  be  exposed  to  the  east  or  west  on  a dry  border,  plunging 
the  pots  in  coke-dust  or  sand.  There  we  cover  them  completely,  when  the 
weather  is  fine  and  dry,  with  branches  of  fir  or  similar  conifer,  which  will 
protect  them  from  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  so  frequent  with  us  in 
winter.  They  are  not  uncovered  till  the  end  of  February  or  the  beginning  of 
March,  when  the  rains  and  warmer  rays  of  the  sun  excite  the  motion  of  the 
sap  and  the  growth  of  the  plants. 

So  much  then  for  transplanting  from  the  mountain,  and  acclimatizing 
these  plants  in  our  gardens.  So  long  as  the  Alps  exist,  and  climbers  who  visit 
them,  there  will  also  be  amateurs  who  endeavour  to  carry  home  the  charming 
species  which  grow  upon  them  and  to  make  them  succeed.  It  was  well  to 
treat  of  this  subject.  Yet  I hasten  to  say  that  there  is  a much  more  simple 
means  of  obtaining  the  plants  of  the  Alps — an  infallible  means  which  has 
always  given  me  the  most  brilliant  results.  It  is  by  seeds.  It  is  generally 
thought  that  this  means  is  slow  and  difficult  to  follow ; but  such  an  idea  is 
most  erroneous,  for  the  method  is  simple,  and  all  can  undertake  it  upon  the 
condition  of  devoting  some  care.  I have  raised  from  seeds  either  at  the 
Botanic  Garden  of  Geneva,  or  the  Alpine  Garden,  more  than  half  of  the  Alpine 
plants.  In  doing  so  I have  followed  the  advice  given  by  Dr.  Kerner  in  his 
“Cultur  der  Alpenpllanzen,”  modifying  and  adding  in  accordance  with  what 
my  own  experience  has  taught  me.  According  to  this  clever  cultivator  of 
Innspruck,  almost  all  Alpine  plants  can  be  raised  from  seeds.  The  sowing 
should  be  done  in  autumn,  as  late  as  possible,  so  that  the  seeds  do  not  germinate 
before  the  spring,  but  only  prepare  to  do  so  then.  The  pots  or  pans  in  which 
the  seeds  should  be  sown  require  to  be  filled  nearly  to  the  rim  with  fine  light 
soil,  rich  in  humus,  and  containing  plenty  of  sand  ; sphagnum  is  added  to  this, 
and  also  a small  proportion  of  coke-dust.  The  seed  is  sown  and  covered  lightly 
with  soil,  after  which  the  pots  are  placed  in  a dry  frame  or  in  any  other  airy 
place,  where  they  can  be  sheltered  from  the  rain  and  the  rays  of  the  sud, 
which  should  not  reach  them.  They  are  not  exactly  watered,  but  if  there  is 
snow  it  is  heaped  on  the  pots,  which  is  then  made  to  freeze  by  pouring  water 
on  the  pile,  before  clear  and  cold  nights,  when  it  hardens  and  soon  becomes  a 
bed  of  ice.  By  this  means  the  germination  of  the  seeds  is  retarded,  which 
then  happens  later  in  spring  when  the  days  are  longer. 

This  method,  easy  to  follow  where  the  winters  are  snowy,  is  less  easy  in 
our  country.  I have  tried  another  system  which  has  succeeded  very  well  with 
me  : it  is  that  of  placing  the  pots  in  a dry  frame  covered  with  boards.  From 
the  moisture  contained  by  the  driest  frame  in  winter,  the  seeds  prepare  to 
germinate  under  the  influence  of  the  first  rays  of  light,  and  the  first  drop  of 
water  they  receive,  Yet  the  seeds  which  have  been  sown  in  spring  in  the 


Alpine  garden  have  all,  or  nearly  all,  succeeded  perfectly.  It  must  be  said 
that  I have  had  a specially  good  soil  for  this  purpose.  It  was  composed  of 
ehustuut-soil,  leaf-soil,  sphagnum,  and  sand.  , Sphagnum,  which  English  cul- 
tivators uho  tu  tho  soil  of  all  their  delicate  cultures,  is  too  much  neglected  by 
our  gardeners.  By  its  spongy  properties  it  preserves  tho  soil  in  equable  hygro- 
soopie  condition,  whiuh  is  very  important  for  seeds.  When  it  is  dry  it  is 
passed  through  a sieve  very  easily. 

When  tho  seeds  havo  germinated,  and  the  plants  begin  to  get  strength, 
they  aro  pricked  out  or  isolated,  by  planting  them  one  by  oue  in  little  pots. 
Tho  instructions  are  then  followed,  that  will  be  given  farther  on  under  the 
subject  of  pot  culturo. 

Certain  Alpine  species  are  very  difficult  to  germinate  and  to  grow  from 
Beeds.  Moe,  a celebrated  cultivator  of  Alpine  plants  at  Christiana,  has  made 
very  interesting  observations  and  experiments  upon  this  subjeot.  Hero  with 
respect  to  some  delicate  species,  is  the  procedure,  whiuh,  he  says,  he  has 
followed  with  success. 

For  the  heaths,  the  Lyoopods  and  Alpino  ferns,  he  takes  pieces  of  tarf  cut 
into  pieces  of  two  or  three  inches  in  height,  and  as  much  in  breadth.  He  rubs 
the  seeds,  or  the  apores  of  the  before-mentioned  species,  against  tho  sides  and 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  pieces  of  turf,  which  ho  then  places  in  water  up  to 
an  inch  in  depth.  All  the  upper  part  is  thus  maintained  in  a state  of  constant 
and  regular  moisture,  which  allows  this  slow  and  difficult  germination  to  take 
place  in  a regular  manner.  Daring  winter,  those  of  the  pieces  of  turf  sown 
with  VacciniecB  and  Ericeai,  aro  placed  in  a cool  frame  sheltered  from  the  sun, 
whilst  those  which  have  received  the  spores  of  ferns  and  Lycopodiaceie  are 
placed  in  a frame  or  warm  bouse,  where  they  must  be  sheltered  from  the  solar 
rays  by  shading.  Moe  has  even  tried  with  success  to  raise  the  seeds  of  certain 
plants,  which  we  regard  as  absolutely  rebellious  to  all  horticultural  manipula- 
tion, as,  for  example,  the  Pyrolacece  and  Alpine  orchids.  This  is  what  he  says 
upon  the  subject  : — 

“The  pots  which  are  to  contain  the  seeds  are  filled  with  a composition  con- 
taining one  part  peat,  another  of  forest  soil,  a third  of  the  debris  of  pine 
wood  or  rotten  fir,  to  which  is  added  a little  chopped  moss  and  dry  fir  needles. 
This  composition  is  then  well  pressed  into  the  pots,  and  afterwards  small 
mosses  are  planted,  such  as  the  different  sorts  of  Bicranum,  Bryum  argenleuin, 
Mn.ium,  &c.  It  is  in  this  moss  that  the  seeds  in  question  are  sown,  the  pots 
are  then  placed  in  a case  containing  water,  so  that  the  soil  may  be  continually 
and  regularly  moist.  The  case  containing  these  pots  is  then  placed  for  fifteen 
days  in  a frame  heated  and  shaded  in  an  uniform  manner  and  kept  hermetically 
closed  during  the  whole  time.  In  this  way,  he  says,  I have  always  obtained 
good  success.  A friend  of  mine  has  been  this  summer  at  Christiana  to  visit 
the  botanic  garden  where  M.  Moe  carries  on  his  work,  and  he  assures  me  that 
there  are  there  a great  number  of  very  interesting  things  to  study  in  regard  to 
the  acclimatization  of  Alpine  plants.’’ 

Kerner  thinks  it  possible  by  this  means  to  raise  the  Alpine  Rhinanthacea, 
and  many  species  which  are  rebellious  to  ordinary  culture. 

The  list  of  species  which  I have  obtained  from  seed,  and  which  have 
flowered  abundantly,  would  be  too  long  to  give  here.  The  fact  is,  that  those 
which  have  entirely  failed  to  become  established  are  extremely  few.  I believe 
that  with  the  system  of  the  Sweedish  botanist  I have  described,  we  shall 
succeed  easily  in  acclimatizing  all  these  rebellious  species.  This  method  of 
raising  Alpine  plants  from  seed,  so  simple  and  so  natural,  is  the  most  of  all  to 
be  recommended ; it  allows  us  to  obtain  strong  and  vigorous  plants  which  are 
floriferous  and  quite  accustomed  to  our  climate.  It  offers  besides  the  great 
advantage,  that  in  the  case  of  rare  species,  it  contributes  to  their  protection 
and  preservation  in  a wild  state.  From  all  these  points  of  view,  the  raising 
of  alpine  plants  from  seed  is  the  best  method  to  employ,  and  it  would  be  well 
if  it  were  more  often  adopted. 

(To  lo  continued.) 


Pants,  jflofora,  anti  fruits. 

— ■* 

Aristolochia  ridicula  (G.C.,  1886,  ii.,  360).— A curious  plant,  taking  its 
specific  name  from  the  droll  appearance  of  the  flowers. 

Cattleya  (labiata)  crocata  (G.C.,  1886,  ii.,  360). — A curious  plant,  near 
the  Eldorado  group,  with  white  flowers  and  lip  four  lobed. 

Alocasia  grandis  (G.C.,  1886,  ii.,  390). — A fine  species,  with  blackish- 
green  leaves  one  or  two  feet  long  by  a foot  broad,  ovate  sagittate,  the  basal 
lobes  six  inches  long  ; the  spathes  are  white. 

Zingiber  brevifolium  (G.C.,  1886,  ii.,390).—  A dwarf  ginger,  whose  chief 
merit  resides  in  the  colour  of  the  bracts  of  the  flower  spike. 

Crassula  Schmidti  ( Gartenf 1,225).— A South  African  succulent  plant, 
flowers  red. 

Iris  Rosen bachi ana  ( Gartenf 1,227).— A pretty  plant  of  the  xiphion 
section,  from  Turkestan. 

Rhododendron  Smirnovi  {Gartenf.,  1,226). — A Caucasian  plant  of  dwarf 
growth,  flowers  red. 

Rhododendron  Ungerni  (Gartenf.,  1,226).— A Caucasian  species,  flowers 
white. 

Saxifraga  stracheyi  alba  (Gartenf.,  1,228).— One  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  megasea  section  of  saxifragas. 

Thunbergia  laurifolia  (G. , 563). — A robust  growing  stove  climber 
producing  large  flowers  of  a light  blue  colour.  It  has  been  catalogued  and 
described  as  T.  Harrisi. 

Burchellia  Capensis  ( R.H. , Sep,  16,  1886). — A fine  plant  allied  to 
Gardenia,  flowers  Bcarlet.  Figured  long  since  in  B.R.,  466. 

Geum  rh.eticdm  (Gartenf.,  1,229). — An  alpine  species  of  compact  habit. 

Echinocactus  Senilis  (Gartenf.,  1,230), — A well-known  valuable  plant 
of  the  dry  stove. 

Cypripedium  phrphratom  (Rev.  Sort.  Bely.,  Sep.,  1S86). — A winter 
flowering  stemless  species.  Flowers  in  the  way  of  C.  barbatum. . 

Aristolochia  salpinx  (G.C.,  1886,  ii.,  456). — An  uninteresting  plant  with 
ovate-cordate  leaves  and  trumpet-3haped  flowers,  coming  nearest  to  A. 

triangularis. 

Acer  colchicum  tricolor  (Rev.  Hort.  Belg.,  Oct.,  1886). — Leaves  mottled 
with  white  and  red. 

Orixa  Japonica  (Gartenf..,  1,232).— An  uninteresting  shrub. 

Larix  Griffithi  (G.C.,  1886,  ii.,  465).— This  is  the  Himalayan  larcb, 
distinguished  chiefly  by  the  size  of  the  cones,  which  are  larger  than  those  of 
any  European  larch. 

Grevillea  sulphurea  (G.C.,  1886,  ii,,  469).— A free  growing  shrub, 
hardy  in  sheltered  places  sear  London. 
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^fjibitious  anb  JHUetings. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  Oc  tober  12  and  13. 

Exhibition  of  Hardy  Fruits  and  Veoetadles. 

The  exhibition  of  hardy  fruits  and  vegetables  held  by  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  was  in  every  way  a splendid  success, 
and  may  well  be  described  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  horticultural 
gatherings  at  South  Kensington  during  the  current  year.  There  wero  thirty- 
three  classes  in  the  schedule,  and'as  the  whole  of  them  were  exceedingly  well 
filled,  and  the  productions  remarkably  good,  the  display  produced  was  of 
large  extent  and  highly  attractive.  The  competitive  collections  were  supple- 
mented by  numerous  miscellaneous  contributions,  ohief  amongst  them  being 
the  dahlias,  roses,  and  tomatoes,  the  latter  comprising  a large  and  comprehen- 
sive collection  from  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  of  Reading, 

Apples  and  Pears. 

Apples  made  a great  show,  and  on  the  whole  the  exhibits  were  of  grand 
quality. 

Dessert  Apples  were  strongly  represented,  and  in  the  class  for  twelve 
dishes,  distinct  varieties,  there  were  ten  competitors.  The  most  successful 
was  Mr.  C.  Ross,  gardener  to  G.  B.  Eyre,  Esq.,  Welford  Park  Gardens,  New- 
bury, who  had  in  excellent  condition  Worcester  Pearmain,  Baumann’s 
Reinette,  Gravenstein,  Cornish  Aromatic,  Ribston  Pippin,  Cockle]PippiD,  Lady 
Alice,  P.  Eyre,  a handsome  roundish  apple,  slightly  flushed  with  red  on  a 
green  ground  ; Blenheim  Pippin  (well  coloured),  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  and 
Evagil.  Mr.  J.  McKenzie,  Linton  Gardens,  Maidstone,  came  second,  ex- 
hibiting Worcester  Pearmain,  Jefferson,  Melon  apple,  Ingestrie,  Mother  apple, 
King  of  the  Pippins,  Margil,  Court  of  Wick,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Fearn’s 
Pippin,  and  Mabbot’s  Pearmain,  a handsome,  medium  sized,  conical  apple, 
suffused  with  bright  red  on  the  sunny  side.  There  were  about  sixteen  com- 
petitors  in  the  class  for  six  dishes,  the  premier  place  being  occupied  by  Mr. 
C.  J.  Goldsmith,  gardener  to  Mrs.  C.  Hoare,  Kelsey  Manor,  Beckenham,  who 
had  Nana,  a round  brightly  coloured  apple  of  medium  size  ; Ribston  Pippin, 
King  of  the  Pippins,  Fearn’s  Pippin.  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  and  Worcester 
Pearmain.  The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  W.  Jacob,  Pound  Street,  Petworth, 
who  had  a very  creditable  display,  his  varieties  being  noticeable  for  high 
colouring  ; Mr.  J.  H.  Virgo,  Somerset,  third. 

In  the  classes  for  single  dishes  of  dessert  varieties  there  was  keen  compe- 
tition. The  popular  Blenheim  Orange  was  well  represented,  the  competitors 
numbering  seventeen,  and  the  fruits  shown  by  Mr.  S.  Haines,  Coleshill  House 
Gardens,  Highworth,  who  was  accorded  the  first  prize,  were  of  grand  develop- 
ment ; Mr.  W.  Jacob  came  second  with  examples  noticeable  for  brightness  of 
colouring  ; and  the  third  award  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  A.  Evans,  gardener 
to  J.  S.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  Lythe  Hill,  Haslemere.  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  is  a 
great  favourite,  for  in  the  class  devoted  to  this  luscious  apple  there  were  no 
less  than  twenty-one  competitors.  The  most  successful  exhibitor  was  Mr.  T. 
Bailey,  gardener  to  T.  Drake,  Esq.,  Shardeloes,  Amersham,  who  put  up  six 
splendid  fruits,  models  of  beauty,  being  perfect  in  shape  and  well  coloured  ; 
Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone,  were  a close  second;  and  the  third 
prize  went  to  Mr.  S.  H.  Goodwin,  Mereworth,  Kent.  Ribston  Pippin  still 
holds  its  position  as  one  of  the  most  popular  of  dessert  kinds,  and  in  the  class 
devoted  to  this  variety  there  were  twenty-two  competitors,  the  post  of  honour 
being  occupied  by  Mr.  H.  Folkes,  gardener  to  F.  F.  Halsey,  Esq.,  M.P., 
Gaddesden  Place,  Great  Gaddesden,  Herts.  His  examples  were  of  medium 
Bize  and  well  coloured  ; Mr.  C.  J.  Goldsmith  was  a close  second;  the  third 
prize  went  to  Mr.  R.  Silk,  gardener  to  James  Abernethy,  Esq,,  Whiteness, 
Margate.  There  were  about  twenty-four  competitors  in  the  class  for  six  fruits 
of  King  of  the  Pippins,  Mr.  G.  Thompson,  The  Gardens,  Croxby  House, 
Hounslow,  coming  first,  putting  up  remarkably  fine  fruits  conspicuous  for  large 
size,  regular  form,  and  bright  colouring  ; Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  and  Co.  came 
second  ; and  the  third  place  was  occupied  by  Mr.  E.  Chadwick,  gardaner  to 
E.  M.  Nelson,  Esq.,  Hanger  Hill  House,  Ealing,  both  exhibitors  putting  up 
very  creditable  fruits. 

Culinary  Apples  were  conspicuous  for  high  quality,  and  the  fruits  put  up 
by  Mr.  J.  McKenzie  in  the  class  for  twelve  dishes  were  of  large  size  and  grand 
form  and  finish.  The  varieties  represented  were  Warner’s  King,  Frogmore 
Prolific,  Stirling  Castle,  Winter  Hawthornden,  Peasgood,s  Nonesuch,  Gloria 
Mundi,  Emperor  Alexander,  Ecklinville,  Waltham  Abbey,  Mere  de  Menage, 
Loddington  Seedling,  and  Lady  Henniker.  Mr.  T.  Turton  and  Mr.  C.  Ross 
were  second  and  third  respectively.  In  the  class  for  six  dishes  the  post  of 
honour  was  occupied  by  Mr.  R.  Smith,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Sewell,  Esq., 
Warren  Hill,  Loughton,  Essex,  who  exhibited  fine  fruits  of  Gloria  Mundi, 
Ecklinville,  Peasgood’s  Nonesuch,  Alfriston,  Annie  Elizabeth,  and  Emperor 
Alexander.  The  last-named  was  shown  in  splendid  condition,  the  fruits  being 
large,  beautifully  coloured,  [and  carrying  a deep  bloom,  which  imparted  to 
them  a remarkably  handsome  appearance.  Mr.  W.  Threadgold,  gardener  to 
R.  Norton,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Down’s  House,  Yalding,  was  second,  staging  Stirling 
Castle,  Lord  Derby,  Emperor  Alexander,  Striped  Beefing,  Calville  Blanche, 
and  Gloria  Mundi.  Mr.  F.  Miller,  gardener  to  J.  F.  Friend,  Esq.,  Northdown, 
Margate,  came  third,  having  good  examples  of  Peasgood’s  Nonesuch  and 
Emperor  Alexander. 

In  the  classes  for  single  dishes  of  culinary  varieties  there  was  spirited 
competition.  Dumelow’s  Seedling  was  well  shown  by  Mr.  W,  Jones,  gardener 
to  J.  R.  Brougham,  Esq.,  Carshalton,  who  was  placed  first,  his  fruits  being 
large,  but  rather  rough.  Mr.  D.  C.  Powell,  Powderham,  Kenton,  Exeter,  came 
second,  putting  up  more  regular,  but  not  such  large  examples,  and  Mr.  E.  Chad- 
wick, third.  Mere  de  Mfinago  made  a fine  show,  the  sombre  colour  of  this 
variety  standing  out  conspicuously.  Mr.  C.  Ross,  who  won  the  first  prize, 
exhibited  six  splendid  fruits,  richly  coloured,  and  large  in  size,  but  wanting 
the  delightful  deep  bloom  which  characterizes  fleshly  gathered  examples. 
The  second  award  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Richards,  Somerley 
Gardens,  Itingwood,  Hants  ; and  the  third  prize  went  to  Mr.  D.  C.  Powell. 
Golden  Noble  mado  a good  figuro.  The  last-named  exhibitor  came  first, 
showing  highly-fiuished  fruits  of  a deep  lemon-colour.  Mr.  Jas.  Bolton, 
Combe  Bank  Gardens,  Sevenoaks,  was  second  ; and  Mr.  C.  G.  Sclater,  third. 
There  were  twelve  competitors  in  tho  class  for  Warner’s  King,  the  most 
successful  being  Mr.  Turton,  gardener  to  John  Hargreaves,  Esq.,  Reading  ; 
tho  fruits  were  creditable  examples  of  this  excellent  culinary  apple.  Messrs. 
G.  Bunyard  and  Co.  woro  second  ; and  Mr.  John  Fincham,  Naoton  House, 
Nacton,  Ipswich,  third.  Gloria  Mundi  was  not  largely  represented,  the  com- 
petitions being  only  four  in  number.  Tho  first  prize  lot  shown  by  Mr.  W. 


Threadgold  well  represented  this  variety,  the  fruits  being  of  high  quality, 
Mr.  D.  C.  Powell  and  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  and  Co.  were  second  and  third 
respectively.  Peasgood’s  Nonesuch  was  the  “ lion  of  the  show  ” in  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  fruits  being  shown  in  unusually  fine  condition.  The 
competition  was  keen,  and  all  the  exhibits  were  good,  but  the  examples  put 
up  by  Mr.  W.  Edwards,  Wilkington,  Hereford,  were  enormous,  and  of  perfect 
form.  Mr.  Turton  had  brightly-coloured  fruits,  and  was  placed  second.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Bannister,  Cote  House  Gardens,  Westbury,  was  third.  Lane’s  Prince 
Albert  was  not  well  shown,  except  by  Mr.  C.  Ross,  who  won  the  first  prize, 
his  fruits  being  remarkably  handsome  and  covered  with  bloom.  The  second 
place  was  assigned  to  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  and  Co.  ; and  the  third  award  was 
made  in  favour  of  Mr.  T.  Bailey,  gardener  to  T.  Drake,  Esq.,  Amersham. 

The  collections  of  apples  were  of  great  merit,  and  added  greatly  to  the 
interest  of  the  exhibition.  The  premier  place  was  taken  by  Messrs.  G. 
Bunyard  and  Co.,  who  put  up  a magnificent  collection  ; a few  of  the  best  were 
Lady  Henniker,  Lord  Suflield,  Melon  Apple  (fine),  Washington,  Cellini, 
Queen  Caroline,  Stirling  Castle,  and  King  of  tho  Pippins  ; Mr,  C,  G.  Sclater 
was  second  ; and  Mr.  Watkins  third. 

Pears. 

Pears  were  well  represented,  but  they  lacked  quality.  The  fruits  were, 
however,  noticeable  for  bright  colouring,  and  vied  with  the  apples  for  making 
an  effective  display. 

There  was  keen  competition  in  the  class  for  twelve  dishes  of  dessert 
varieties,  the  first  place  being  filled  by  Mr.  Butler,  who  had  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
Doyenne  du  Comice,  Beurrd  Hardy,  Madame  Treyve,  Beurre  Diel,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Duchesse  d’Angouleme,  Conseiller  de  la  Cour,  Beurre 
Superfin,  Durondeau,  Doyenne  Boussocb,  and  General  Todtleben ; Mr.  W. 
Allan,  gardener  to  Lord  Suffield,  Gunton  Park,  Norwich,  was  second ; and 
Mr.  A.  Waterman,  gardener  to  H.  A.  Brassey,  Esq  , Preston  Hall,  Aylesford, 
Kent,  third.  For  six  dishes,  Mr.  G.  Ware,  Leafwood,  Frant,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
came  first,  showing  Duchesse  d’Angouleme,  Pitmaston  Duchesse,  Gansel’s 
Bergamot,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Beurre  d’Anjou,  and  Beurrti  Bachelier  ; Mr. 
A.  Smith,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Sewell,  Esq.,  was  second  ; and  Mr.  R.  Smith 
third. 

In  the  class  for  six  fruits  of  Doyenne  du  Comice  there  were  twelve  com- 
petitors, the  winner  of  the  first  prize  being  Mr.  G.  Ware,  who  put  up 
creditable  examples  ; Mr.  W.  Threadgold  occupied  the  second  place ; and  Mr. 
C.  Ross,  third.  Beurr6  Superfin  was  well  shown  by  Mr.  D.  C.  Powell,  who 
came  first,  while  Mr.  W.  Jones  and  Mr.  Turton,  who  were  second  and  third 
respectively,  also  exhibited  satisfactory  examples  of  this  well-known  pear. 
The  competitors  numbered  seven  in  the  class  for  Marechal  de  la  Cour,  and  the 
fruits  exhibited  by  Mr.  R.  Silk  were  good  examples  of  this  pear  ; Mr.  G. 
Allen,  Ramsbury  Manor  Gardens,  Hungerford,  was  second  ; and  Mr.  C.  J. 
Goldsmith,  third.  Marie  Louise  still  retains  its  popularity,  as  there  were  no 
less  than  twenty-four  competitors.  Mr.  R.  Smith  was  deservedly  placed  first, 
his  fruits  being  large,  well  coloured,  and  of  perfect  shape  ; the  second  award 
was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  D.  C.  Powell ; and  the  third  prize  went  to  Mr.  J. 
Hunter,  Lambton  Gardens,  Durham.  Glou  Morceau  is  not  everybody’s 
pear,  therefore  we  were  not  surprised  to  find  only  six  competitors,  and  on  the 
whole  the  fruits  were  poor.  Mr.  R.  Smith  was  well  to  the  front,  his  examples 
being  of  great  merit ; Mr.  C.  Ross  was  second  ; and  W.  Allan,  third.  Beurre 
Ranee  made  a good  figure,  and  the  fruits  put  up  by  Mr.  K.  Smith  were  large 
and  well  developed.  This  exhibitor  was  deservedly  placed  at  the  top  of  the 
list  ; the  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  W.  Threadgold  ; and  the  third  to  Mr.  W 
Bannister.  Beurre  Diel  was  strongly  represented,  and  in  this  class  Mr.  Butler 
came  first,  the  second  prize  going  to  Mr.  W.  Allan,  and  the  third  to  Mr.  J. 
Hunter.  Pitmaston  Duchess  figured  prominently  by  reason  of  its  enormous 
size,  and  there  was  good  competition  in  the  class  allotted  to  this  well-known 
variety.  The  prizetakers  were  Mr.  Butler,  Mr.  C.  Howe,  and  Mr.  C.  Ross,  in 
the  order  of  their  names,  all  having  fine  heavy  fruits.  There  were  six  com- 
petitors in  the  class  for  Fondante  d’Automne,  the  first  prize  going  to  Mr.  R. 
Smith;  the  second  to  Mr.  W.  Garlandroy,  gardener  to  C.  B.  Bingley,  Esq., 
Stanhope  Park,  Greenford  ; and  the  third  to  Mr.  T.  Turton.  The  popular 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  was  shown  to  advantage,  especially  by  Mr.  J.  Butler, 
who  had  six  large  fruits,  perfect  in  shape,  and  brilliantly  coloured ; this  variety 
is  not  only  one  of  the  most  luscious,  but  is  extremely  handsome  in  appearance 
when  well  developed;  Mr.  H.  Folkes  was  second;  and  Mr.  Turton,  third. 

For  a collection  of  pears  not  exceeding  fifty  varieties,  Mr.  J.  Butler  came 
first,  putting  up  splendid  fruits,  especially  noteworthy  being  Beurro  Clairgeau. 
Duchesse  d’Angouleme,  Doyenne  Boussoch,  Bon  Mignette,  Catillac,  Beurre 
d’ Amanlis,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  (fine) ; Mr.  Charles  Davies,  The  Mote  Park 
Gardens,  Maidstone,  was  placed  second  ; and  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  and  Co., 
third. 

Vegetables. 

Prizes  were  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  for  collections  of 
vegetables  and  onions,  and  by  Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.  for  cauliflowers  and 
runner  beans,  and  the  competing  collections  were  so  numerous  as  to  form  an 
important  part  of  the  exhibition.  There  were  nine  entries  in  Messrs.  Sutton’s 
class  for  a collection  of  vegetables,  eight  distinct  kinds,  and  the  premier  award 
was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles,  Wycombe  Abbey,  who  had  suporb 
examples  of  Imported  Brussels  Sprouts,  Cave’s  Pinesfield  onion,  The  Lyon 
leek,  Leicester  Red  oelery,  Autumn  Giant  cauliflower,  Trophy  tomato,  Sutton’s 
New  Intermediate  carrot,  and  Vicar  of  Laleham  potato  ; Mr,  S.  Haines,  Coles- 
hill House,  Highworth,  was  a close  second,  with  an  excellent  collection  con- 
sisting of  Carentan  leek,  Abundance  potato,  Reading  Perfection  tomato,  Greon 
Globe  artichoke,  Rousham  Park  onion,  Autumn  Giant  cauliflower,  Exhibition 
Brussels  Sprouts,  and  Sutton’s  Intermediate  carrot  ; Mr.  W.  Meads,  Beckett 
Park,  Shrivenliam,  was  third,’;  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite,  Glonhurst,  Esher,  fourth  ; and 
Mr.  W.  Pope,  Higholere  CaBtle,  Newbury,  fifth.  In  competition  for  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Son’s  prizes  for  Improved  Reading  onion,  Mr.  G.  Goldsmith  was 
first  and  Mr.  F.  M iller  second . For  three  dishes  of  onions  to  comprise  Crimson 
Globe,  Golden  Globe,  and  Silver  Globe,  Mr.  S.  llainos  was  first  ; Mr.  G. 
Allen,  second  ; and  Mr.  Phillips,  third ; each  exhibitor  staging  good  oxamplcs 
of  these  fino  onions. 

There  was  a sharp  contest  for  tho  prizes  for  throe  heads  of  Carter’s  Mont 
Blanc  cauliflower,  and  the  awards  were  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  Wafto,  Mr.  H. 
Marriott,  and  Mr.  Beckett,  Amersham.  The  competition  was  oven  more 
sevore  for  the  prizes  for  twolve  pods  of  Carter’s  Champion  Runner  bean,  and 
tho  prizetakers  woro  Mr.  Waite,  Mr.  J.  Bolton,  and  Mr.  Bookett,  all  of  whom 
had  pods  large  in  Bize  and  of  good  finish,  Messrs.  Cartor  also  offered  prizes 
for  their  Now  Tennis  Ball  onion,  and  tho  awards  woro  made  in  favour  of  Mr. 
R.  Phillips,  Mr.  Miller,  and  Mr.  Board.  Messrs.  Carter  oud  Co.  also  exhibited 
excellent  bulbs  of  this  handsomo  onion, 
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Floral  Committee. 

Present : G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  in  the  ohair  ; Major  Lonely,  ltov.  W.  Wilk 
and  Messrs.  H.  Horbst,  H.  Bennett,  J.  Hudson,  J.  Walkor,  Shirloy  Hibberd, 
Amos  Perry,  W.  Holmes,  It.  Dean,  (1,  Paul,  It.  Ballantino,  J.  Dominy,  H.  M. 
Pollett,  J.  O’Brlon,  H.  Connell,  G.  DulBold,  T.  Baines,  K.  Hill,  H.  Turner, 
and  J.  Douglas.  Tho  principal  subjects  submitted  to  the  committee  wero  the 
dahlias  and  roses,  of  which  thero  woro  numorous  remarkably  line  oolleotious 
for  so  late  in  tho  year. 

Orchids  wore  not  contributed  in  large  numbors,  but  those  staged  wero 
very  interesting,  and  reooived  a full  share  of  attention.  Mr.  A.  Bradshaw, 
gardener  to  Baron  F.  do  Rothschild,  Waddesden  Manor,  Aylesbury,  pre- 
sented a finely-flowered  specimen  of  tho  beautiful  Angrmcum  caudatum,  on 
which  a certificate  of  tho  first  class  was  conferred.  Mr.  B.  Searing,  gardener 
to  C.  J.  Partingdon,  Esq.,  Chosbunt,  exhibited  a beautiful  bouquet  of  (lowers 
of  the  chaste  Cattloya  Gaskelliana  alba,  and  several  handsome  racomes  of 
Vanda  cnmilea,  the  finest  of  all  the  blue  orohids,  and  was  accorded  a vote  of 
thanks.  J.  Day,  Esq.,  High  Cross,  Tottenham,  received  a like  oompliment 
for  a nicely-flowored  specimen  of  Odontoglossum  Sandorianum,  a handsome 
speoies  bearing  medium-sized  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  yellow  blotched 
with  bright  rod,  and  tho  labellum  white  with  purple  blotohes.  Mossrs.  F. 
Sander  and  Co.,  St.  Albans,  exhibited  Cypripedium  Spioerianum  magnificum, 
a very  fine  form,  distinguished  by  tho  large  size  and  bright  colouring  of  the 
flowers. 

Chrysanthemums  were  represented  by  a few  Japanese  varieties  of  recent 
introduction.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  contributed  well-flowered 
examplos  of  Annie  Clarke,  a comparatively  dwarf  variety,  with  large,  finely- 
formed  flowers  of  [a  delicate  rose  colour ; Charlotte  de  Montcabrier,  a very 
beautiful  variety,  the  flowers  large  and  of  a pleasing  blush  colour  ; Bouquet 
Estival,  a distinct  and  handsome  variety,  bearing  large,  bright  rose-coloured 
flowers.  Mr.  G.  Stevens,  Putney,  exhibited  cut  flowers  of  Thomas  Stevens,  a 
beautiful  flo\ver  of  a pleasing  cream  colour,  tinted  rose;  Miss  Stevens,  pale 
lilac,  large  and  of  good  form ; Martha  Harding,  bright  yellow,  the  flowers 
largo  and  full,  and  the  florets  threadlike ; and  William  Holmes,  a beautiful 
orimson  flower,  on  whioh  a first-class  certificate  was  conferred.  The  last- 
mentioned  variety  was  also  exhibited  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  of 
Swanley. 

Dahlias  were  staged  in  immense  numbers,  and  in  exceptionally  fine  con- 
dition for  so  late  in  the  season,  and  contributed  much  to  the  attractiveness  of 
the  exhibition.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  exhibited 
a very  large  and  beautiful  collection,  consisting  chiefly  of  decorative,  pompon, 
and  single  varieties.  The  decorative  varieties  comprised  the  well-known 
Juarezi,  William  Pearce,  bright  yellow ; Mrs.  Hawkins,  sulphur  suffused  with 
rose ; Cochineal,  crimson  scarlet ; Constance,  pure  white  ; Prince  Alexander, 
bright  buff ; Mr.  H.  Tait,  white  ; and  Fascination,  rose  tipped  white.  Chief 
amongst  the  pompons  were  Gem,  Darkness,  Isabel,  Lady  Blanch,  German 
Favourite,  Dora,  Cupid,  Fashion,  Osiris,  John  Sandy,  Rosetta,  and  Burning 
Coal,  all  of  which  are  of  high  class  quality  in  their  respective  lines  of  colour. 
Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  contributed  a beautiful  collection  of  show,  fancy, 
and  pompon  varieties,  and  was  awarded  the  silver  Banksian  medal.  The 
pompons  included  Hector,  a distinct  variety,  the  flowers  perfect  in  form  and  of 
a brilliant  orange-scarlet  hue  ; Flambeau,  rich  scarlet;  Profusion,  deep  rose, 
tipped  white  ; Titania,  orange  yellow  ; Anna  Zachmann,  a small  white  variety 
of  much  value  for  the  supply  of  cut  flowers  ; and  Nymph,  yellow,  tipped  red, 
distinct  and  attractive.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Son,  Lowfield,  presented 
several  attractive  boxes  of  single  and  pompon  varieties,  and  had  the  award  of 
the  silver  Banksian  medal  made  in  their  favour.  A medal  of  like  value  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  for  a large  and  representative 
collection,  consisting  exclusively  of  flowers  of  superb  quality.  From  Messrs. 
Keynes,  Williams,  and  Co.,  Salisbury,  came  ten  boxes  of  show  and  fancy  varie- 
ties, in  which  their  superb  new  show  flower  Colonist  was  represented.  The 
firm  also  exhibited  good  blooms  of  Mrs.  A.  Campbell,  a superb  show  flower  of 
a rich  purple-marone  colour.  To  Messrs.  Rawlings  Brothers,  Old  Church, 
Romford,  was  awarded  the  bronze  Banksian  medal  for  several  boxes  of  show 
and  fancy  dahlias.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons  sent  a box  of  decorative 
dahlias,  which  included  Lady  Brassey,  a beautiful  orange-scarlet  flower  ; and 
Annie  Harvey,  a handsome  crimson  variety,  which  received  the  distinction  of 
a first-class  certificate. 

Roses  were  sufficiently  plentiful  to  constitute  an  important  and  very 
attractive  feature.  Messrs.  William  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  contri- 
buted six  boxes  of  excellent  blooms  of  hybrid  perpetuals  and  tea-scented 
varieties,  and  had  the  award  of  the  silver  Banksian  medal  made  in  their 
favour.  The  varieties  represented  included  : Gloire  de  Dijon,  W.  F.  Bennett, 
A.  W.  Richardson,  Waltham  Climber,  No.  2,  a very  fine  climbing  rose  with 
large  bright  rosy  crimson  and  sweetly  scented  flowers,  Paul  Neyron,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Madame  Lambard,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Prefet  Limbourg,  Captain 
Christy,  Belle  Lyonnais,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  and  The  Bride,  a white  tea-rose, 
recently  received  from  America,  but  as  shown  hardly  equal  to  tho  white  teas 
in  cultivation. 

Miscellaneous. — Mr.  R.  Marnock  presented  a finely-fruited  specimen  of 
the  Sea  Buckthorn  Hippophae  rhamnoides.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons 
exhibited  a nicely-flowered  specimen  of  the  elegant  Amasonia  punicea,  and  two 
rhododendrons,  which  were  certificated.  Mr.  E.  Penfold  sent  a prettily  crested 
form  of  Pteris  serrulata.  Mr.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons  contributed  two  good  boxes 
of  cut  flowers  of  double  begonias,  comprising  several  new  varieties  of  great 
merit.  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Weybridge,  sent  a nicely-flowered  example  of  the 
beautiful  Primula  capitata,  which  he  cultivates  successfully  in  the  open  border. 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  had,  amongst  other  miscellaneous  subjects,  Colchicum 
speciosum,  Watsonia  rosea,  Saxifraga  Fortunei,  a handsome  species  with  large 
orbicular  leaves  and  erect  spikes  of  comparatively  large  pure  white  flowers  ; 
and  Nerine  filifolia,  a pleasing  species  with  grass-like  foliage,  and  producing 
neat  umbels  of  rose-pink  flowers.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  contributed  several 
boxes  of  hardy  flowers,  which  included  Physostegia  speciosa,  Senecio  pulcher, 
Cyclamen  gracum,  and  Doronicum  Harper  Crewe,  and  asters  and  Japanese 
anemones.  From  Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holborn,  came  six  grandly- 
developed  heads  of  their  Empress  Cockscomb,  now  so  well-known  for  its 
excellence. 

Fruit  Committee. 

Present : T.  Francis  Rivers,  in  the  chair  ; and  Messrs.  J.  Burnett,  Charles 
Ross,  T.  J.  Saltmarsh,  Wm.  Denning,  George  Norman,  J.  Ellam,  G.  Bunyard, 
Arthur  W.  Sutton,  H.  J.  Veitch,  W.  Paul,  F.  Rutland,  W.  Warren,  R.  D. 
Blackmore,  Philip  Crowley,  Sidney  Ford,  Harrison  Weir,  T.  B.  Haywood,  G. 
Goldsmith,  G.  T.  Miles,  and  John  Woodbridge. 

There  were  several  things  of  interest  brought  before  this  committee.  Chief 
amongst  the  contribution  was  the  cc  Lection  of  tomatoes  grown  in  the  open 


ground,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  of  Reading.  Tho  varieties 
represented  comprised  Reading  Perfection,  Earliest  of  All,  Maincrop,  Chiswick 
Rod,  a small  oonioal  red  variety,  Hathaway’s  Excelsior,  Greengage,  small 
yellow  fruits,  Stamfordian,  President  Garfield,  Mikado,  large  yellow 
Abundance,  Niabot’s  Victoria,  Acme,  and  Hackwood  Park  Prolific, 
Iho  firm  was  awarded  a silvor-gilt  medal  for  tho  interesting  dis- 
play. hrom  Mr.  Simoon  Jacobs,  Covont  Garden,  came  twelve  splendid 

fruits  of  Easter  Beurrd  pear,  weighing  in  the  aggregate  154  oz., 
also  a dozen  Pitmaston  Duchess,  the  total  weight  being  228  oz.,  and  a huge 
pumpkin  named  Giant  French,  for  whioh  a bronze  medal  was  awarded.  Mr. 
8.  Ford,  The  Gardens,  Leonards  Lae,  Horsham,  exhibited  Ford's  Seedling 
apple,  a brightly -coloured  variety  of  medium  size  and  good  shape.  Messrs. 
Saltmarsh  and  Son,  Cheltenham,  sent  a collection  of  plums,  the  varieties 
including  Belle  de  Saptembre,  Imperatrice,  Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  Jefferson, 
\\  yeuale  (purple),  and  Bonnet  d’Evcque  (small  purple).  A small  collection  of 
appioa  and  pears  came  from  Mr.  W.  Cole,  gardener  to  the  Commissary-General 
1 irkiss,  J enley,  Richmond  ; and  several  varieties  of  grapes  grown  in  the  open 
air  were  exhibited  by  M.  Anton,  Hungary,  tho  varieties  including  such  kinds 
as  Whito  brontignan,  Grizzly  Frontignan,  and  Chassolas  Musquo  le  Vrai,  which 
are  valuable  for  their  delicious  flavour,  but  are  poor  in  appeannoe,  and,  there- 
fore, find  little  favour  amongst  grape  growers.  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing,  showed 
Tomato  Prince  of  Orange,  a smooth,  bright  yellow,  and  handsome  variety,  the 
result  of  a cross  between  Stamfordian  and  Greengage  ; and  the  Nanny  apple,  a 
medium-sized,  conical,  and  showy  variety.  From  Mr.  Pionchon,  Marine  Hotel, 
Shanklin,  came  a pumpkin  weighing  ninety  pounds  ; and  from  Mr.  J.  Ilulter 
remarkably  fine  fruits  of  Pitmaston  Duchess  pear.  The  Black  Bullaoc  plum 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Harwood,  Colchester ; and  Mr.  T.  Phillips,  NorbitoD 
contributed  fine  examples  of  Princess  Royal  and  Scarlet  Nonpareil  apples! 

Mr.  Miles  was  awarded  a cultural  commendation  for  a magnificent  fruit 
of  Lord  Carrington  pine.  A dish  of  well-coloured  peaches,  grown  in  the  open 
was  shown  by  Mr.  E.  Chadwick  ; and  from  Messrs.  T.  Rivers  and  Son 
came  a small  collection  of  plums,  including  Monarch,  October  Yellow,  and 
Grande  Duke.  Mr.  J.  Oxford,  Alderley  Park,  Chelford,  showed  a seedling 
vegetable  marrow  ; and  a seedling  nut  came  from  Mr.  C.  Springham,  Big  Snap 
Gardens,  Landogo.  Mr.  T.  Laxton,  Bedford,  had  several  interesting  things, 
including  seedling  pears,  potatoes,  and  fruits  of  September  Beauty  apple! 
Mr.  H.  Deverill,  Royal  Seed  Scores,  Banbury,  had  a fine  display  of  onions 
including  Anglo-white  Spanish,  Maincrop,  Improved  Wroxton,  and  Rousham 
Park  Hero.  Collections  of  apples  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and 
Sons,  Crawley,  Wm.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  H.  Lane  and  Son,  Berk- 
hampsted,  Paul  and  Son,  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  and  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
and  Sons,  Chelsea,  who  also  had  a fine  display  of  pears.  The  collection  of 
apples  from  Messrs.  H.  Lane  and  Son  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dishes  of  excellent  fruit.  Mr.  Thomas,  Chatswortb,  exhibited  a new  instru- 
ment for  testing  the  soil  of  fruit  borders. 

There  was  a very  large  and  interesting  display  of  apples  from  Canada 
and  Nova  Scotia,  the  fruit  chiefly  of  large  size  and  very  rioh  in  colour,  that 
of  Emperor  Alexander  being  especially  good.  The  South  Australian  Commis- 
sioners contributed  large  well-ripened  oranges,  lemons,  and  citrons. 

Novelties. 

First-class  certificates  were  granted  to  the  under-mentioned  exhibitors  : 

To  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  for 

Rhododendron  amabile. — A beautiful  greenhouse  hybrid,  producing  large 
trusses  of  finely-formed  flowers  of  a delicate  salmon-pink  hue. 

R.  luleo-roseum. — A very  handsome  hybrid,  the  flowers  of  large  size  and 
borne  in  trusses  of  noble  proportions  ; tho  colour  bright  rose  pink. 

To  Mr.  George  Stevens,  Putney,  for 

Chrysanthemum  William  Holmes. — A Japanese  variety,  in  the  way  of  Henry 
Jacotot,  but  much  finer  in  form  and  finish  and  brighter  in  colour.  The  flowers 
are  of  rather  large  size,  with  broad  reflexod  florets ; the  colour,  crimson 
tipped  with  gold. 

To  Messrs.  Rawlings  Brothers  for 

Dahlia  R.  T.  Rawlings. — A fine  show  flower,  of  a rich  golden  yellow  hue, 
which  has  been  described  in  previous  reports. 

To  Mr.  G.  Masters,  gardener  to  Colonel  H,  Cornwall  Lsgh,  High  Legh 
House,  Knutsford,  for 

Adiantum  imbricatum. — A very  handsome  seedling  fern,  intermediate  in 
character  between  A.  Farleyenao  and  A.  capillus  veneris.  The  plant  is  of 
dwarf  growth  with  medium-sized  fronds,  the  pinnules  being  large  in  size,  very 
thickly  set,  and  deeply  cut. 

To  Mr.  Bradshaw  for 

Angroecum  caudatum. — A handsome  species,  of  moderate  growth,  and  pro- 
ducing long  gracefully-arching  racemes  of  mediutn»sized  flowers,  the  sepals 
bright  green,  the  petals  green  shaded  with  brown,  the  labellum  pure  white 
with  long  bright  green  point. 

To  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons  for 

Dahlia  Helena. — A fine  single  variety  ; the  flowers  rather  large,  stout  in 
substance,  and  perfectly  circular  in  form  ; the  colour  bright  orange-red  shaded 
crimson. 

To  Mr.  Charles  Turner  for 

Dahlia  Zephyr. — A very  distinct  and  attractively-coloured  single  variety  ; 
the  flowers  large  and  of  good  form ; the  colour  bright  reddish  crimson  with 
broad,  well-defined  yellow  margin. 

To  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons  for 

Dahlia  Annie  Harvey. — A distinct  cactus  or  decorative  variety  ; the  flowers 
of  medium  size,  quaint  in  form,  and  of  a rich  marone-crimson. 

Begonia  Paul  de  Vicq. — A beautiful  double  variety  ; the  flowers  of  medium 
size,  neat  in  form,  and  cf  a pleasing  rosy-red  hue. 

B.  Hon.  Mrs.  Plunket. — A handsome  double  variety  ; the  flowers  large  and 
of  a pleasing  cream  colour,  delicately  tinted  with  rose. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY.— MEETING  OF  FLORAL 
COMMITTEE,  October  13. 

The  first  of  the  meetings  of  the  Floral  Committee  for  the  current  season 
was  held  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  on  Wednesday,  when  the  contributions  of 
plants  and  flowers  were  sufficient  to  show  that  increased  interest  is  being 
taken  in  the  work  of  the  committee.  There  were  present : E.  SandersoD, 
Esq.,  president  of  the  society,  in  the  chair  ; and  Messrs.  Richard  DeaD,  George 
Gordon,  Charles  Herrin,  George  Stevens,  J.  Wright,  Henry  Cannell,  William 
Holmes,  J.  P.  Kendall,  S.  Gilbey,  C.  Gibson,  E.  Berry,  N.  Davis,  and  J. 
Mardlin. 

Chief  amongst  the  miscellaneous  contributions  to  the  meeting  was  a large 
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and  exceedingly  beautiful  group  of  chrysanthemums  from  Mr.  N.  Davis, 
Lilford  Road  Nurseries,  Camberwell,  who  was  awarded  tho  bronze  medal  of 
the  society.  The  group,  which  was  very  tastefully  arranged,  consisted  chiefly 
of  Japanese  and  pompon  varieties.  Especially  well  represented  in  the  group 
was  La  Yierge,  a very  fine  intermediate,  with  llowers  of  good  form  and  the 
purest  white.  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Lewisham,  exhibited  a tastefully-arranged 
collection  of  out  blooms  of  chrysanthemums,  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Boyce,  Archway 
Road,  Highgate,  contributed  five  stands  of  excellent  blooms  of  Japanese  and 
pompon  varieties.  A vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  each  exhibitor.  The 
following  novelties  were  submitted  : — 

Jl/iss  Stevens. — A beautiful  Japanese  variety;  the  flowers  rather  large, 
quite  full,  and  of  a delicate  lilac-pink.  Will  make  a good  front  row  flower. 
First-class  certificate.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  G.  Stevens,  Putney. 

Thomas  Stevens. — A pleasing  Japanese  variety;  the  flowers  of  medium 
size,  reflexed,  full,  and  of  good  form  ; colour  creamy  white  suffused  rose. 
Commended  as  a decorative  variety.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  G.  Stevens. 

Carew  Underwood. — A superb  Japanese  variety,  which  originated  as  a sport 
from  Baronno  do  Prailly.  The  flowers  are  of  the  same  size  and  form  as  those 
the  parent,  and  richly  coloured  yellow,  orange,  and  rose.  Very  fine  for  the 
back  and  middle  rows.  First-class  certificate.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  Beckett, 
Aldenham  Park,  Elstree. 

William  Holmes.— -A  remarkably  fine  Japanese  variety  ; the  flowers  of 
medium  size  ; the  florets  regularly  reflexed,  and  of  a bright  chestnut  crimson 
colour  tipped  with  gold.  It  will  make  a good  front  row  flower,  and  be  found 
exceedingly  useful  for  decorative  purposes  during  October.  First-class  certifi- 
cate. Exhibited  by  Mr.  G.  Stevens  and  Mr.  N.  Davis. 

Alice  Butcher — A good  pompon  obtained  as  a sport  from  Lyon,  from  which 
it  differs  in  having  flowers  of  a rich  orange  colour.  A valuable  addition  to 
the  list  of  early  flowering  pompons.  First-class  certificate.  Exhibited  by 
Mr.  N.  Davis.  » ^ r j- 

Mdlle.  Elise  Hurdans  and  Flambeau  Toulousaine. — Under  these  names  Mr. 
J.  Wright,  Middle  Temple  Gardens,  and  Mr.  N.  Davis  exhibited  a very 
distinct  and  beautiful  pompon.  The  flowers  are  comparatively  large,  globular 
in  form,  and  of  a beautiful  shade  of  lilac-rose.  A first-class  certificate  was 
awarded,  and  it  was  decided  by  the  committee  that  the  first  of  the  two  names 
be  recognized  by  the  society. 

Due  de  Oranije. — An  attractive  pompon,  with  comparatively  large  flowers  of 
a rich  orange-yellow  colour.  Commended.  Exhibited  by  M.  Delaux. 

Mons.  Neville. — A reflexed  flower  of  comparatively  large  size,  and  a pleasing 
pink  hue.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Boyce. 

Madame  Cannell. — A promising  Japanese  variety  ; the  flowers  are  of  medium 
size,  the  colour  bright  lilac-pink.  It  is  said  to  be  dwarf  in  growth,  and  is  likely 
to  be  useful  for  decorative  purposes.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Wright. 

Mdlle  Melanie  Fabre. — A Japanese  variety  with  rather  large  and  globular 
flowers  of  bright  rose  colour.  Probably  useful  for  decorative  purposes. 
Exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Boyce. 

Mons.  Cossart. — A Japanese  variety  bearing  small  globular  flowers  of  a rich 
orange  colour.  It  has  a good  habit,  and  was  commended  for  decorative  pur- 
poses. Exhibited  by  Mr.  N.  Davis. 


Replies  to  ductus. 

S.  W. — If  you  rented  the  ground  from  the  first  on  the  understanding  it 
was  to  be  a nursery  for  plants,  you  can  take  all  away.  But  if  you  did  not,  it 
is  a question  if  you  can  take  away  anything.  It  will  be  prudent  to  consult  a 
solicitor. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — W.  H. — The  sprouts  should  be  gathered  without  injury 
to  the  side  leaves,  as  they  afford  substantial  protection  to  the  sprouts 
remaining  throughout  the  winter.  The  tops  of  the  plants  ought  not  to  be 
cut  and  sent  to  table  until  the  spring,  or  the  whole  of  the  sprouts  have  been 
gathered. 

Bade  Wall  of  Vinery. — “ Try  ” must  give  up  peaches  on  a wall  that  loses 
the  sun  soon  after  noon,  for  they  would  pay  only  occasionally,  and  when  glass 
is  employed  a regular  and  proper  crop  is  expected.  We  have  had  figs  and 
plums  fruit  well  in  houses  that  were  not  sunny  enough  for  peaches,  but  we 
cannot,  with  comfort  to  ourselves,  advise  you  to  plant  these,  for  if  they  do  not 
ripen  perfectly  they  will  not  pay  for  the  glass  that  covers  them.  We  shall 
be  glad  of  assistance  in  replying  to  “ Try”  ; the  question  is,  What  is  the  best 
fruit  for  a wall  in  a vinery  where  there  is  sun  in  the  forenoon  only  P 

New  Flowers,  & c. — Vulcan  must  present  his  flowers  at  a meeting  of  the 
Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  to  secure  the  estimate  of 
their  merit  and  suitable  recognition  that  he  desires.  The  matter  is  simple 
enough,  but  a few  necessary  rules  muBt  be  observed.  The  committee  meetings 
are  held  at  South  Kensington  on  the  second  and  fourth  Tuesday  of  each 
month  from  March  to  October.  Not  less  than  three  flowers  of  any  novelty  sent 
for  examination  should  be  placed  on  the  table.  Previous  to  the  date  of  meet- 
ing a note  on  the  subject  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron,  who  is  the 
general  manager  of  the  subjects  sent  up  for  the  committees.  There  is  no 
charge  made,  and  there  is  no  special  favour  shown  to  any  person.  Every 
subject  is  judged  upon  its  merits  by  a committee  of  fifteen  persons,  comprising 
the  most  experienced  representatives  of  horticultural  knowledge  and  taste  who 
can  be  secured  to  discharge  the  duties  of  critical  adjudication. 

Ericas. — M.  B. — During  the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring  a position  near 
the  glass  is  the  most  suitable  for  Cape  heaths,  and  they  ought  to  enjoy  a free 
ventilation  in  favourable  weather.  An  excess  of  fire  heat  is  decidedly 
injurious,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  exclusion  of  frost.  During  the  summer  they  do  remarkably 
well  in  a shady  position  with  lights  placed  over  them,  and  resting  on  a frame- 
work of  wood  to  ward  off  tho  rains.  Pots  well  drained  and  firm  potting  are 
essential  to  success,  and  the  peat  used  should  be  of  the  finest  description,  and 
contain  plenty  of  tough  fibre.  'The  greatest  oare  must  be  taken  in  the  water- 
ing, for  the  delicate  roots  are  specially  liable  to  injury.  They  must  be  watered 
as  often  us  may  be  necessary  and  no  more,  and  each  time  receive  sullicent 
to  well  moisten  the  whole  of  the  ball  of  soil.  The  following  will  give  you  a 
succession  of  flowers  from  early  in  the  spring  until  quite  the  end  of  tho  summer. 
Aflinis,  Aitoniana  turgida,  Ampullacea  obbata,  Austiuiana,  Caffra,  Caven- 
dishiuna,  Cerinthoides  coronata,  Depressa,  Gracilis  autumnalis,  Gracilis 
vernalis,  ifyernalis,  Jrbyana,  Jasmimflora  alba,  Massoni  major,  Parmen- 
tcriana  rosea,  Retorta  major,  Tricolor  coronata,  Tricolor  Kingsootiana,  Trioolor 
Wiisoni,  Voutricosa  alba,  Ventricosft  coocinoa  minor,  Veutricosa  suporba, 
Yiotoria  Willmoroaua. 


Names  of  Fruits. — T.  F. — Apples:  1,  Brabant  Bellefleur  ; 2,  King  of  the 
Pippins;  3,  Warner’s  King.  Pears  : 1,  Heckle;  2,  Easter  Beurre ; 3,  Louise 
Bonne  ; 4,  Williams’s  Bon  Chretien  ; 5,  Bergamot  d’Esperen  ; fi,  Beurrd  Gris 
d’Hiver;  7,  rotten;  8,  Van  Mons  LeonLeclerc;  9,  Duchesso  d’Angouleme  ; 
10,  Beurre  d’ Aremberg. 

Names  of  Plants. — The  plants  in  tin  box  are  : 1,  is  probably,  as 
you  suspect,  Clerodendron  feetidum,  but  as  we  have  only  a couple  of 
damaged  leaves,  we  will  not  venture  to  name  it  ; 2,  Phygelius  capensis  ; 3, 
Pyrethrnm  uliginosum. — Plants  in  Hart-Post  box  : 1,  is  Calocephalus  Jirowni  ; 
the  alternantheras  can  only  be  correctly  named  by  means  of  fresh  specimens. 
Yours  were  shrivelled  up  and  the  colour  gone  when  they  came  to  hand.  You 
will  have  no  difficulty,  however,  in  obtaining  the  names,  as  most  gardeners 
know  them  well  when  in  a growing  state.  Several  parcels  of  plants  are 
unavoidably  held  over  to  next  week. 

Plan  of  Garden. — C.  Albert  Mans. — There  are  many  good  books  of  the  kind 
required.  Amongst  them  we  select  two  for  mention  in  this  reply.  Kemp’s 
“How  to  Lay  Out  a Garden,”  published  by  Bradbury  and  Evans,  is  a 
systematic  treatise  on  the  meohanical  work  and  the  styles  of  decoration  best 
suited  for  certain  purposes  and  situations.  Newton’s  “ Designs  for  Gardens,” 
published  by  Hardwicke,  contains  a series  of  designs  with  directions  for 
planting,  &c.,  but  the  text  is  limited  to  descriptions  of  the  pictures,  and 
there  is  no  disquisition  on  the  method  of  procedure  or  on  the  adaptation  of 
styles  to  purposes.  Both  are  good,  but  the  first  is  the  one  we  should,  reoom- 
mend  you  to  begin  with. 


!afo. 

RATING  NURSERIES, 

On  Saturday,  October  9,  Mr.  Edwin  Bentley  Haynes,  proprietor  of  the  Penge 
Nurseries,  was  summoned  at  Croydon,  by  the  overseers  for  the  hamlet  of 
Penge,  to  show  cause  why  a distress  warrant  should  not  be  issued  against  him 
for  the  non-payment  of  £39  15s.  6jd.  due  for  rates. 

Mr.  Haynes  contended  that  he  had  been  overcharged,  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment clearly  stating  that  nurserymen,  florists,  farmers,  and  occupiers  of 
arable  land  should  only  be  called  upon  to  pay  one-fourth  of  the  rateable  value. 
In  this  case  the  overseers  had  charged  him  one-fourth  in  respect  of  his  land 
and  plant  houses  for  the  sewer  and  consolidated  rates,  but  they  had  demanded 
the  full  amount  of  the  poor,  lighting,  and  police  rates.  He  held  that  a nursery- 
man’s houses  were  quite  as  necessary  for  him  to  keep  his  stock  in  as  a cellar 
was  to  a publican.  At  Tottenham  a case  was  fought,  and  the  justices  decided 
in  favour  of  the  florist.  He  would  be  glad  if  the  Bench  would  state  a case, 
as  he  was  determined  to  have  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Queeu’s  Bench 
on  the  subject. 

The  Chairman  said  they  could  not  do  that.  They  must  grant  the  warrant 
asked  for  by  Mr.  Besley. 

Mr.  Haynes  : As  the  matter  is  to  be  fought  out,  will  you  kindly  allow  the 
warrant  to  stand  over  ? 

Mr.  Besley  : If  you  reply  you  can  take  the  matter  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  warrant  asked  for  was  then  granted. 

Mr.  Besley  applied  for  costs,  but  the  magistrates  declined  to  make  any 
order,  except  for  coat  of  summons,  viz.,  three  shillings. 


©frituarg* 

Recently,  Mr.  Tom  Burgess,  formerly  editor  of  Berrow's  Worcester  Journal,  and 
subsequently  of  the  Leamington  Courier.  He  was  author  of  a good  book  on 
“ English  Wild  Flowers,”  of'”  Historic  Warwickshire,”  and  of  a “ Handbook  to 
Worcester  Cathedral.” 

The  death  is  recorded  of  the  Rev.  William  Barnes,  the  well-known  Dorset  poet, 
whose  delightful  poems  in  the  Dorset  dialect  have  occasionally  enriched  our  pages. 
He  was  born  at  Rushay,  Dorset,  in  the  year  1800,  and  was  for  some  time  a 
schoolmaster  at  Dorchester.  In  1847  he  was  appointed  to  the  curacy  of  Whit- 
combe,  and  fifteen  years  later  to  the  rectory  of  Winterbourne  Came.  He  wrote 
several  works  on  philological  subjects,  but  will  be  best  remembered  by  his 
poems  on  rural  life  in  the  Dorset  dialect. 

We  are  greatly  pained  to  hear  of  the  death,  by  suicide,  of  Mr.  William  Forsyth, 
many  years  gardener  at  Gunnersbury  Park , and  for  sixteen  years  past  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a pension  from  the  Rothschild  family.  His  age  was  73  years. 
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COVENT  GARDEN 
Fruit. 

pples. ...  _...  .per  \ sieve  Is.  Gd. 

obs per  100  lbs.  60s.  Od. 

'arnsons  ..  _ ..per  j-sieve  2s.  Od. 

igs per  doz.  0s.  9d. 

rapes  per  lb.  0s.  0d, 

emons  per  case  1 6s.  Od. 

[elons each  Is.  Od. 

ears  - per  J-sieve  Is.  Gd. 

ears,  Dessert per  doz.  Is.  Od. 

Lne-apples,  English,  per 

lb - 2s.  Od. 

lums per  J sieve  2s.  Od. 

Vegetables. 

rtlchokes,  Globo,  per  da.  3s.  Od. 
ubergines  . . — . .per  doz.  2s.  Od. 
cans,  French  ..-.peril).  0s.  2d. 
eans,  ltunnors,  per  sieve  4s.  Od. 

eet  per  doz.  Is.  Od. 

russels  Sprouts  . .per  lb.  0s.  2d. 

ibbagos  ... ..per  doz.  Is.  Gd. 

irrots  per  bun.  0s.  4d. 

lulitlowers perdoz.  2s.  Od. 

slery — ....per  bun.  Is.  Gd. 

iicumbers  — — — — each  0s.  Gd, 

ndive  — — — per  doz.  Is.  Od. 

erbs  „ ..  — — per  bunch  0s.  3d. 

orse-radish per  bun.  8s.  Od. 

jeks por  bunch  Os.  3d. 

iMuces,  Cabbage,  per  doz.  0s.  8d. 

jttuce,  Cos perdoz.  Is.  Od. 

usbrooms  — — per  basket  Is.  Od. 

nions  per  bunch  0s.  4d. 

nions  —...  — ..per  bushel  3s.  Od. 
irslev  — — — — — per  bun.  0s.  3d. 
adisheg  ,. per  doz.  bunch  0s.  8d, 
lallots  pur  lb,  0s.  3d.  , 


to  3s.  Gd. 
„55s.  Od. 
„ 3s.  Od. 
„ Is.  Od. 
„ 2s.  6d. 
„25s.  Od. 
„ 2s.  01. 
„ 3s.  Gd. 
„ Is.  Gd. 

,,  3s.  Od. 
„ 3s.  Od. 

,,  4s.  Od. 
,,  2s.  Gd. 
„ 0s.  4d. 
,,  4s.  6d. 
„ 2s.  Od. 
,,  0s.  4d. 
„ 2s.  Od. 
„ 0s.  Od. 
„ 3s.  0tl. 
„ 2s.  Od. 
„ Is.  Od. 
„ 2s.  Od. 
„ 0s.  4(1. 
,,  4s.  Od. 
„ 0s.  4(1. 
„ Is.  Od. 
„ Is.  Gd. 
„ 2s.  Od. 
„ 0s.  Gd. 

, 4s.  Od. 
„ Os.  4d. 

, Is.  Oil. 

, OS,  4d. 


Vegetables. 

Small  Salading  ..  per  pun.  0s.  3d.  to  0s.  4d, 
Spinach  — per  bushel  4s.  0d.  ,,  4s.  Gd 
Tomatoes  — — — — per  lb.  Os.  Gd.  ,,  0s.  9( 
Turnips  _ per  bunch  Os.  4d.  ,,  Os.  Or 

Vegetable  Marrows,  per  doz.  2s.  Od.  „ 3s.  0< 

Cut  Flowers. 

Bouvardias per  bunch 

Callas  .... per  doz. 

Camellias,  per  doz.  blooms 
Carnations,  per  doz.  blms. 
Chrysanthemums,  per  doz. 


Chrysanthemums,  per  doz. 

bunches  ..  — 

Eucharls,  per  doz.  blooms 
Gardenias,  per  doz.  blooms 


Marguerites,  per  doz.  bun. 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  bun. 
Pelargoniums,  Zonal,  por 

doz.  trusses  

Roses  ......perdoz.  blms. 

Roses,  Tea— per  doz.  blllM. 
Stephunotis,  per  doz.  spays 
Tropieolum  ..per  doz.  bun. 
Tuberoses  ..perdoz.  blms. 
Violets  —per  doz.  bunches 


BOROUGH  AND  SPITALFIKLD3. 
Potatoes. 

Magnum  Donum  per  ton  60s.  to  80s. 

Beauty  of  Hebron— per  ton  GOs.  ,,  111*. 

F, (sex  Regents  .,  — ..—  per  ton  60s.  ,,  80s. 

Kelli  Regents -per  ton  60s.,,  90s. 

Early  Rose  per  ton  00s,  » 70s. 


0s.  Gd. 

, Is.  Od 

4s  Od. 

, Gs.  Od 

3s.  Od. 

, 6s.  0c 

Is.  Oi. 

, 2s.  Od 

Is.  Od. 

, 4s.  Od 

4s.  Od. 

, Cs.  Od 

2s.  Od. 

, 3s.  Od 

2s.  Od. 

, 3s.  Od 

0s.  4d. 

, 0s.  Gd 

Is.  Od. 

. Is.  Gd 

3s.  0d. 

, 4s.  0d 

28.  Od. 

, 3s.  Oil 

0s.  Gd. 

, 0s.  8d 

Is.  0(1. 

, 2s.  Od 

Is.  Od. 

, is.  Gd 

3s.  Od.  , 

6s.  Od 

0s.  8d. 

, Is.  Od 

0s.  Od. 

, 0s.  8d 

0s.  lid.  , 

Is.  ini 
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Koyal  horticultural  society, 

I SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  S.W. 

NOTICE!—  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS,  Fruit  and  Floral,  at  Eleven  a.ni.,  iu  tlio  Con- 
sorvutory.  on  TUESDAY  noxt,  Octobkb  2(i,  and  WEDNESDAY,  October  27. 

SHOW  OF  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  VEGETABLES.  Ac. 

N.B.— Open  to  Follows  at  Twelve  o'clock  on  Tuesday,  and  the  I’ublio  at  One  o’clook  ; on 
Wednesday  at  Ton  o'olook  a.ni.  

CRYSTA L PALACE  ANNUAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOWS,  Novem- 
bers and  6. 

For  Schedules,  &o.,  &o.,  apply  to  Mr.  W.  G.  Head,  Gardon  Superintendent,  Crystal 
Palaoe,  S.E.  

HVTATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY,  ROYYL  AQUARIUM, 

_13l  WESTMINSTER. 

GRAND  CHRYSANTHEMUM,  FRUIT,  and  VEGETABLE  EXHIBITION,  WEDNES- 
DAY and  THURSDAY,  November  10th  and  Uth. 

Schedules  free  on  applioition  to  Mr.  William  Holmes,  Hon.  Seo.,  Frampton  Park 
Nurseries,  Hackney. 

The  Floral  Committee  will  meet  on  Wednesdays,  Ootober  27th,  November  10th  and  24th, 
and  Dooember  8th,  at  1,30  p.m. __ 

ULL  AND  EAST  RIDING  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY — 
THE  ANNUAL  GRAND  EXHIBITION  will  be  held  in  the  Artillery  Barracks, 
Hdll,  on  THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY,  November  18  and  19,  1886,  when  Prizes  to  the 
value  of  £175  will  be  offered  for  Chrysanthemums  alone. 

I — 48  Blooms,  24  to  be  iucurvod  in  not  less  than  18  varieties,  21  to  be 

Japanese  in  not  less  than  18  varieties £10  £8  £5  £2, 

2—21  Blooms,  12  to  be  incurved  in  not  less  than  9 varieties,  12  to  be 

Japanese  in  not  less  than  9 varieties £5  £3  £1  10. 

The  SILVER  CHALLENGE  VASE,  value  15  Guineas,  will  be  offered  with  the  1st  Prize 
in  Class  1.  Entries  close  November  11.  Schedules  may  be  obtained  from  the  Hon.  Seos.,  R. 
Falconer  Jameson  and  Wm.  Hawksworth,  Queen's  Dock,  Hull, 

INGSTON  and  SURBITON  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 


K 


The  TENTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  will  be  held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Kingston,  on 
TUESDAY  aud  WEDNESDAY,  November  9 and  10,  when,  in  addition  to  valuable  money 
prizes,  the  CHAMPION  CHALLENGE  VASE,  value  25  guineas,  .and  TWO  CUPS,  value 
5 guineas  each,  will  be  offered.  Entries  close  November  4. 

Schedules  and  further  particulars  of 

T.  Jackson,  Hon.  Sec.,  Fife  Road,  Kingston-on-Thames, 

HE  BATH  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW,  10th  and  11th  November, 
1886. — For  Prize  Schedules  apply  to 

14,  Milsom  Street,  Bath.  Benjn.  Pearson,  Secretary. 

ATFOKD  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY.— President,  The  Right 
Hon.  the  EARL  of  CLARENDON. — The  FIRST  ANNUAL  SHOW  of  CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS and  other  AUTUMNAL  FLOWERS  and  FRUIT  will  be  held  in  the 
Agricultural  Hall,  Watford,  on  TUESDAY  and  WEDNESDAY,  November  16  and  17, 
1886.  Schedules  cau  be  obtained  on  apDlication  to  the  Hon.  Seo.  and  Treasurer,  Chas.  R. 
Humbert,  Watford.  Entries  close  on  November  11. 


(Exhibitions  anti  Bfeetmgs  for  tfje  lEnsutng  Meek. 

Tuesday,  October  26,  and  Wednesday,  October  27. — Royal  Horticultural 
Society. — Exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums  and  Vegetables;  Floral  and  Fruit 
Committees,  11  a m.,  on  the  first  day. 

Wednesday,  October  27. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society. — Floral  Committee, 
1 30  p m 


auction  Sales  for  the  lEnsumg  JUSeek. 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Saturday,  October  25,  27,  and  30. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens, 
at  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden ; Dutch  Bulbs. 

Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  October  25,  28,  and  30. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and 
Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67  and  68,  Cheapside ; Dutch  Bulbs. 
Tuesday,  October  26. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  and  68,  Cheapside;  Orchids  in  Flower. 

Tuesday,  October  26. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  Cobbett’s  Nursery,  Woking  ; 
Nursery  Stock.  (Three  days.) 

Tuesday,  October  26. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden;  Dutch 
Bulbs  and  Plants. 

Wednesday,  October  27. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden ; 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 

Wednesday,  October  27. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale 
Rooms,  67  and  68,  Cheapside  ; Plants  and  Lilies. 

Thursday,  October  14. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  8treet,  Covent  Garden  ; 
Orchids. 

Friday,  October  29  — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  and  68.  Cheapside:  Orchids. 

QCALE  OF  CHAEOES  FOE  ADVERTISEMENTS.  — Five  lines  and 
►O  under,  body  type,  2s.  6d. ; each  additional  line,  6d. ; half  a column,  £1 15s. ; a 
columD,  £3  ; one  page,  £9. 

Advertisements  for  the  Current  Number  must  be  sent  not  later  than  Wednesday,  and 
for  Monthly  Parts  not  later  than  the  24th  of  each  Month,  addressed  to  the  Advertisement 
Office  of  the  Gardeners’  Magazine,  148  and  149.  Aldersgate  Street,  London,  E.O. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  of  HORTICULTURAL  or  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES  and 
SHOWS  are  inserted  on  the  Leader  Page  at  Is.  per  line. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  OF  SITUATIONS  VACANT,  or  from  persons  seeking  employ- 
ment, Is.  each  four  lines  (28  words),  and  3d.  per  line  after. 
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SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  23,  1886. 


“ Cups  and  tiieir  Customs  ” are  illustrated  in  horticultural  exhi- 
bitions in  forms  and  for  purposes  not  contemplated  by  the  late  Dr. 
Porter  when  writing  his  elegant  book  on  the  subject.  The  worthy 
gentleman  laboured  earnestly  to  render  a cathedral  city  respectable 
in  horticulture,  but  he  made  no  attempt  to  reform  the  general 
scheme  of  schedule  prizes.  Cups  and  their  customs  are  illustrated 
in  horticultural  exhibitions  in  a manner  that  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered consistent  with  the  primary  purpose  of  any  such  exhibition. 
In  the  first  place  cups  suggest  drinking,  and  in  the  second  place  they 
are  always  of  a value  so  very  much  below  what  they  count  for  in  the 
schedules,  that  they  may  be  broadly  accused  of  appearing  under 
false  pretensions.  The  beginner  in  competitive  exhibiting  is  ani- 
mated by  a simple  desire  to  win,  and  it  scarcely  matters  what  the 
prize  may  be.  This  is  an  honourable  ambition  that  removes  the 
mind  from  the  thought  of  gain  and  concentrates  it  on  the  merit  of 
good  work.  In  such  a frame  of  mind  a cup  is  quite  acceptable,  and 
every  generous  nature  will  sympathise  with  the  man  who  invites  his 
friends  to  partake  with  him  of  an  inspiriting  draught  to  celebrate 
the  first  great  victory  as  embodied  in  the  receptacle  that  carries  the 
nectar  round.  Nor  are  cups  attractive  to  beginners  only,  for  we  see 
veterans  enter  the  arena  to  try  their  strength  for  them,  and  we 
occasionally  see  cabinets  filled  with  cups  telling  of  many  great  con- 
flicts and  a long  list  of  glories  commemorated  thereby.  But  for  all 
this,  we  shall  have  the  courage  to  say  that  cups  may,  with  some 
propriety,  be  reconsidered.  It  is  not  a question  of  cakes  and  ale, 
for  we  have  nothing  now  to  say  on  what  a competitor  at  an  exhi- 
bition should  eat,  drink,  or  avoid.  As  regards  the  suggestion  of 
drinking,  however,  we  may  put  forward  the  scriptural  precept  that 
bids  us  avoid  the  appearance  of  evil ; and  add  thereto  that  cups  are 
not  particularly  useful,  and  are  but  rarely  used,  while  as  regards 
decorative  qualities  they  are  of  the  lowest  order,  and  any  house  can 
do  very  well  without  them.  The  catalogue  is  almost  endless  of 
things  that  might  be  put  forward  in  place  of  cups,  for  are  there  not 
epergnes,  teapots,  and  tea  services,  not  to  mention  dinner  services, 
clocks,  watches,  books,  bronzes,  and  garden  appliances  of  undoubted 
usefulness.  An  amusing  experiment  might  be  made  by  the  winner 
of  many  cups  who  should  have  the  courage  to  put  them  iu  the 
melting-pot  and  change  them  into  vulgar  money.  It  requires 
courage  to  “ trample  on  the  pride  of  Plato  ” in  that  sort  of  way ; 
but  it  has  to  be  done  sometimes  under  compulsion,  and  then — but 
we  decline  to  say  what  then.  It  will  be  said  by  the  champion  of 
cups  that  the  silver  teapot  would  not  realize  its  original  cost  or 
nominal  value  iu  the  melting-pot,  a declaration  we  shall  assent  to  at 
once.  But  the  cases  differ.  Between  the  nominal  price  and  the 
actual  value,  the  difference  is  greater  in  the  case  of  cups  than  in  any 
other  kind  of  manufactured  silver.  So  far  as  regards  the  melting- 
pot — which,  of  course,  is  a rude  test,  available  only  in  the  last  resort. 
But,  regarded  as  a saleable  article  without  the  intervention  of  the 
vulgar  melting-pot,  a cup  is,  generally  speaking,  worth  nothing,  for 
nobody  wants  it ; but  a teapot,  a clock,  a soup  ladle,  a set  of  good 
books  may  find  a buyer  without  any  need  for  an  extravagant  sacri- 
fice. The  winner  of  such  things  may  at  least  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  his  winnings  are  useful  every  day  and  respectable 
always ; but  that  kind  of  satisfaction  is  not  so  easily  got  out  of 
cups.  As  a matter  of  fact,  dissatisfaction  in  various  forms  is  often 
obtained  from  them,  and  there  is  the  final  consideration  to  intensify 
all  the  rest,  that  to  melt  them  into  money  is  to  realize  in  the  most 
extravagant  form  the  difference  commonly  discovered  between 
buying  new  and  selling  second-hand. 

It  is  not  possible  at  all  times  to  offer  winners  free  choice  between 
the  cups  and  the  money  they  pretend  to  represent.  The  societies 
that  offer  medals  are  enabled,  by  reason  of  their  settled  organiza- 
tion, to  name  the  sum  in  hard  cash  that  may  be  taken  instead  of  a 
medal.  To  certain  exhibitors  a medal  or  a cup  may  be  preferable 
to  money,  and  those  who  enter  in  the  spirit  of  desiring  a memento 
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of  honour  aro  to  bo  encouraged  in  evory  reasonable  way.  Baron 
Ferdinand  do  Rothschild  was  disappointed  that  ho  had  only  a 
certificate  and  not  a medal  for  his  beautiful  specimen  of  Angnecum 
caudatum  at  R.H.S.  on  the  12th  inst.  There  is  something  reason- 
able in  the  disappointment ; it  exactly  touches  a vital  point  in  the 
economy  of  floral  meetings.  But  cups  do  not  appear  to  have  any 
place  in  the  considerations  suggested  by  this  case  ; the  medal  certainly 
would  have  met  it ; a cup  probably  would  not ; and  money  is  simply 
not  to  be  thought  of.  It  is  impossible  for  local  societies  to  offer 
medals,  or,  at  all  events,  comparatively  few  of  them  could  do  so  ; 
but  all  oan  offer  cups,  and  because  they  can  do  so  they  can  do  some- 
thing better.  When  the  equivalent  in  money  can  be  offered  cups 
aro  at  least  allowable,  beoauso  winners  can  do  as  they  please  about 
having  them.  As  a rule,  however,  it  is  not  possible  to  offer  the 
alternative,  and,  therefore,  before  cups  are  decided  on  in  the  soheme 
of  an  exhibition  the  subject  should  be  considered  in  its  relations  to 
good  taste,  propriety,  usefulness,  and  money  value. 


Oorn  Exchange  Chrysanthemum  Show  will  be  held  at  the  Corn 
Exchange  Hotel,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.,  Nov.  2 and  3. 

Mr.  H.  Munday  has  left  the  gardens  at  Orwell  Lodge,  Ipswich, 
and  taken  charge  of  those  of  W.  H.  Trego,  Esq,,  Reigate,  Surrey. 

Leeds  Chrysanthemum  Show  will  bo  held  November  22  and  23. 
This  is  a first  venture,  and,  of  course,  we  wish  it  success. 

Mr.  James  Hussey  has  taken  charge  of  the  gardens  of  T.  C. 
Garth,  Esq.,  Haines  Hill. 

Mr.  A.  Porteus,  late  gardener  at  Aldenham  Abbey,  has  been 
appointed  gardener  and  bailiff  to  B.  B.  Green,  Esq.,  Midgham, 
Reading. 

Highbury  Fields,  a tract  of  pleasant  gardenish  ground  that  the 
builder  would  soon  cover  if  allowed,  has  boen  secured  for  the  public  by 
the  Islington  Yestry  at  a cost  of  £60,000. 

Chrysanthemums  in  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens  are  on  view, 
and  they  show  good  growing  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Newton.  But  they 
are  not  so  fully  out  as  the  papers  describe  them,  and  with  the  aid  of 
kindly  weather  will  improve  considerably. 

Liquorice  Culture  in  Damascus  has  undergone  considerable 
extension  of  late  years,  and  the  produce  exported  last  year  was  esti- 
mated to  be  of  the  value  of  £30,000,  a large  proportion  being  sent  to 
the  American  markets. 

Cypripedium  insigne,  now  in  perfection  of  flower,  asserts  itself 
pleasingly  in  the  orchid  house  at  Kew,  where  a group  of  plants  form 
a frontispiece  to  the  collection,  in  which  at  the  present  time,  a few 
good  things  may  be  found  in  flower. 

Linn^an  Society  Meetings  will  be  held  this  year  and  next  on 
Thursdays,  at  8 p.m. ; Nov.  4 and  18  ; December  2 and  16  ; January 
20  ; February  3 and  17;  March  3 and  17 ; April  7 and  21  ; May  5 and 
24  ; June  2 and  16.  The  anniversary  meeting  will  be  May  24,  at  3 p.m. 

The  Hailstorm  near  Paris,  on  August  23,  is  estimated  by  the 
committee  of  the  National  Horticultural  Society  of  France  to  have 
done  damage  in  the  nurseries  and  market  gardens  to  the  extent  of 
5,500,000  francs,  which  is  equivalent  to  £220,000  of  English  money. 

Ripe  Strawberries  have  been  gathered  from  many  gardens  lately, 
and  the  facts  are  reported  to  us  in  a way  to  command  our  thanks.  But 
to  print  the  reports  would  be  to  make  too  much  of  trifles,  for  such  they 
are. 

The  Riverside  Property  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  recently  pur- 
chased by  the  authorities  of  Richmond  for  dedication  to  the  public 
service,  is  admirably  treated  with  pen  and  pencil  in  the  Illustrated 
London  News  of  Oct.  16. 

A Presentation  to  M.  Pynaert,  to  commemorate  his  twenty- 
five  years’  service  as  professor  of  horticulture  at  Ghent,  will  take  place 
in  the  casino  of  that  city,  to-morrow  (Oct.  24),  at  4 p.m.  The  presen. 
tation  will  comprise  a work  in  bronze  and  an  album  of  portraits. 

The  Death  of  Mr.  Z.  Stevens,  of  Trentham,  will  fill  with 
gloomy  thoughts  the  minds  of  many  of  our  friends.  He  has  been  out 
of  health  some  time,  but  only  ten  days  since  he  was  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, and  was  congratulated  on  the  restoration  of  his  activities. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  of  Reading,  have  been  awarded  two 
gold  medals  at  the  Liverpool  International  Exhibition  for  their  collec- 
tions of  seeds  and  grasses  shown  in  the  exhibition  building  and  in 
Wavertree  Park  adjoining. 

Finsbury  Park  Chrysanthemum  Exhibition  is  now  open  to  the 
public,  and  will  be  enjoyed  by  thousands  of  north  Londoners  during 
the  next  three  or  four  weeks.  It  is  a good  show  in  Mr.  Cochrane’s 
best  style. 

Pear  Congress  was  advanced  a stage  on  Wednesday  last  when 
the  committee  met  under  the  presidency  of  John  Lee,  Esq.  Mr.  A.  F. 
Barron  has  completed  an  elaborate  and  most  valuable  report,  which 
the  committee  approved  and  recommended  for  publication  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  council  of  R.H.S. 

Primula  Conference  Report  will  be  issued  immediately  in  a 
number  of  the  Journal  of  R.H.S.  It  will  contain  Mr.  Ilibbcrd’s  paper 
on  the  Origin  of  the  Auricula,  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner’s  paper  on  tho 
Polyanthus  and  lists  of  species  and  varieties  of  primulas.  In  the  same 
number  will  be  a report  on  tho  Orchid  Conference  at  Liverpool. 


Mr.  R.  Welles,  during  the  past  two  years  foreman  at  Balrath 
Bury,  Kells,  is  appointed  head  gardener  to  W.  G.  Ashby,  Esq.  The 
Highlands,  Burgess  Hill,  Sussex. 

Douglas  Fir  has  been  selected  for  extensive  planting  on  crown 
lands  in  tho  Isle-of-Man.  In  less  quantity  the  Nordmann  fir  and  the 
gigantic  Thuia  have  been  selected.  The  mountains  of  Mona  are 
favoured  with  the  atmospheric  humidity  that  suits  cold  climate  coni- 
fers,  but  much  of  their  slaty  soil  is  but  “ the  riddlings  of  creation,”  and 
scarcely  supports  a suitablo  turf  for  mountain  sheep. 

Canadian  Apples  are  now  in  great  force  on  this  side  as  exhibition 
subjects.  The  display  at  South  Kensington,  reported  on  in  another  part 
of  this  sheet,  is  so  comprehensive  as  regards  varieties,  and  so  striking 
as  regards  the  growth  and  colour,  that  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
subject  may  be  advised  to  lose  no  time  in  seeing  it,  for  in  the  course 
of  a few  days  the  whole  will  be  removed.  A similar  display  will  be 
made  in  the  International  Exhibition  at  Edinburgh. 

The  J ournalist  is  “ a newspaper  for  all  newspaper  producers,”  and, 
as  at  present  appears,  the  appointed  organ  of  the  National  Association 
of  Journalists.  It  contains  much  information  of  interest  and  import- 
ance to  the  world  at  large,  and  will  certainly  be  a proper  candidate  for 
admission  to  all  public  reading-rooms  and  literary  societies.  As 
implied  by  the  title,  however,  it  is  projected  in  the  special  interest  of 
the  “ gentlemen  of  the  press,”  and  they  will  judge  for  themselves  as 
to  its  claims  upon  them  without  need  of  our  assistance.  The  first 
number  bears  date  Oct.  15,  1886.  May  it  live  and  flourish  for  ever. 

Italian  and  German  Florists.— The  demand  for  Italian  flowers 
is  increasing  year  by  year,  and  season  after  season  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Riviera  are  planting  more  flowers  where  formerly  they  grew  olives 
and  grapes.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Nice,  Cannes,  Grasse,  and  Mentone.  From  the  beginning  of  November 
till  the  end  of  May,  1885,  for  instance,  no  less  than  70,000  boxes  of 
fresh  flowers  were  sent  away  from  the  Nice  railway  station,  the  value 
of  the  flowers  being  £150,000.  One  of  the  countries  which  have  taken 
a hint  from  Italy  is  Germany,  which  is  at  present  diligently  endeavour- 
ing to  cultivate,  for  the  manufacture  of  scents,  &c.,  large  quantities 
of  roses,  violets,  lavender,  and  rosemary.  The  experiments  have  so  far 
proved  completely  successful,  and  German  perfume  manufacturers 
are  expecting  in  future  to  grow  their  “ raw  material  ” in  their  own 
country. 

Seeds  of  Depauperite  Plants.— At  a meeting  of  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  a specimen  of  a grass,  Setaria 
viride,  was  exhibited  not  over  half  an-inch  high,  but  which  had  a large 
number  of  perfect  seeds  nearly  mature.  It  was  sent  by  Mr.  Meehan 
to  show  that  such  minute  plants  might  grow  and  produce  seed  annually 
for  many  successive  years,  the  plants  each  year  reproducing  themselves 
among  other  vegetation,  without  any  one  being  aware  of  their  exis- 
tence. When  such  tracts  were  ploughed  up,  and  plants  like  this  grass 
get  a good  chance  to  develop  themselves  fully,  it  would  appear  that 
there  had  not  been  any  plant  of  the  species  growing  for  years,  and  the 
fact  used  to  illustrate  the  long  vitality  of  seeds  in  the  earth.  It  might 
be  that  there  was  good  evidence  that  cases  of  long  vitality  were  un- 
doubted ; but  it  served  a good  purpose  to  point  out  where  error  may 
creep  in. 

Maignen’s  Anti-calcaire  is  an  important  preparation  in  aid  of 
health  and  improved  cookery.  Its  office,  as  its  name  implies,  is  to 
render  hard-water  soft  by  neutralizing  the  salts  of  lime  that  usually 
cause  the  hardness.  The  luxury  of  soft  water  is  not  universally  known, 
but  henceforth  it  should  be,  for  it  is  at  once  more  wholesome  to  drink, 
more  effectual  and  agreeable  for  use  in  ablutions— to  say  nothing  of 
the  washing-tub — but  it  is  much  wanted  in  cookery,  for  hard  water  is 
only  suitable  for  cooking  salted  foods,  it  tends  to  spoil  tender  and 
digestible  viands,  and  really  spoils  vegetables.  This  preparation  being 
in  a dry  form,  and  obtainable  in  small  quantities  at  a price  that  may  be 
called  nominal,  places  the  householder,  on  a level  with  the  manufacturer 
and  other  large  consumers  of  water  who  adopt  Clarke’s  process  of 
softening.  The  last-named  process  is  adapted  for  large  concerns  only  ; 
for  ordinary  domestic  purposes  it  is  quite  unsuitable.  But  the  difficulty 
is  disposed  of  by  using  Maignen’s  Anti-oalcaire,  a perfectly  wholesome 
reagent  that  reduces  hard  water  to  the  softness  of  rain  water  with  the 
result  of  enhancing  tho  enjoyments  of  life  in  all  that  relates  to  the  use 
of  water. 


Htfo  Pauls,  jftofora,  auk  jfeuits. 

— 4 — - 

Odontoglossum  Harryanum  ( O.G. , 188G,  ii.,  486). — A beautiful  novelty  ; 
flowers  yellow  and  brown  with  purple  and  white  markings. 

Dendrobium  heroo glossum  ( O.C. , 1886,  ii.,  487). — A beautiful  speoies  in 
the  way  of  D.  aduncum. 

Thuga  Brunoniana  (G.  C.,  1886,  ii.,  501). — A beautiful  Himalayan  spruoe 
with  silvery  grey  leaves,  and  ovoid  cones  of  a glaucous  oolour. 

Sarracenia  Moorei  and  S.  Popki  (£?.,  566.) — Two  fine  hybrids  raised  at 
Glasnovin,  they  are  of  importance  for  their  rich  colouring. 

Tillandsia  fenkstralis  (B.M.,  6,898), — A handsome  broineliad  of  robust 
growth,  corolla  yellow,  calyx  green. 

Begonia  Joiinstoni  (E  M.,  6,899). — A pretty  speoies  from  Kilimanjaro  ; 
flowers  smallish,  pale  pink. 

Leontice  Alberti  ( B.M. , 6,900). — A Central  Asian  herb,  allied  to  borboris  ; 
flowers  yellow. 

ColohiCUM  Tiioodi  (U.M.,  0,901). — A pretty  whito-llowored  speoios  from 
Cyprus. 

Iris  Kulefeldi  (71.11/.,  6,902). — A lino  npnoios  from  Turkostan  ; (lowors 
rather  largo,  combining  delicate  shados  of  bluo,  brown,  and  yollow. 
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A FEAST  OF  WINTER  FLOWERING  CARNATIONS. 

Th»  origin  of  tlio  winter  flowering  on  Troo  Carnation  is  a matter 
involved  in  some  obsourity.  I have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  it 
is  a somewhat  remote  descendant  of  the  Florists’  Carnation.  I have 
this  season,  among  seedlings  from  flaked  and  bizarre  Carnations,  some 
showing  a tendency  both  to  the  tree  habit  and  to  flower  in  winter. 
I have  liftod  four  or  fivo  of  the  latter,  and  they  are  now  flowering  in 
pots  in  my  aurioula  house.  This  opinion,  I find,  is  held  by  Mr.  E.  S. 
Dodwell  i ago  and  experience  lend  weight  to  his  opinion. 

If  some  happy  accident  of  this  kind  gave  us  tho  original  Tree 
Carnation,  how  great,  varied,  and  interesting  a progeny  have  sprung 
therefrom.  I can  remember  tho  Tree  Carnations  of  thirty  years  ago— 
tall,  lanky  plants,  with  little  ground  grass  ; what  cuttings  were  then 
obtainod  appeared  to  be  furnished  by  the  sido  growths  on  the  Btoms. 
But  an  entirely  new  strain  has  taken  the  place  of  these,  and  to  this  we 
are  mainly  indebted  to  tho  late  Mr,  Charles  Turner,  of  the  Royal 
Nursery,  Slough.  He  availed  liim3elf  of  tho  blood  of  continental 
strains  of  dwarfer,  moro  vigorous,  and  more  freely  branching  growth, 
if  of  less  value  as  rogard  to  the  quality  of  the  flowers.  From  this 
have  come  a strain  approximately  perfect  in  point  of  habit,  remark- 
ably free  of  bloom,  and  bearing  flowers  of  fine  quality  and  remarkably 
varied  character.  The  diversity  of  character  shown  in  the  flowers  of 
the  Tree  Carnation  is  groat — as  great  as  is  their  exceeding  usefulness 
at  this  season  of  the  year. 

The  Tree  Carnation  House  at  the  Royal  Nursery,  Slough,  is  just 
now  a sight  well  worth  a journey  from  London  to  see.  It  is  an  almost 
square  house,  fully  exposed,  light,  and  airy,  with  a level  stage  in  the 
centre,  and  a level  stage  round  the  sides  also.  This  house,  spacious  in 
extent,  is  now  almost  filled  with  plants  either  in  flower,  or  just  coming 
into  bloom  ; many  of  them  plants  of  named  varieties,  raised  from  cut- 
tings taken  in  spring  and  early  summer  ; the  remainder  seedlings, 
lifted  from  the  open  ground  and  placed  in  pots,  simply  because  to  leave 
them  out  in  the  open  ground  longer  would  be  to  impair  their  beauty, 
and  so  wreck  a rich  harvest  of  blossom.  I saw  these  beds  of  seedlings 
five  or  six  weeks  ago.  There  were  three  beds  of  these,  containing  in 
the  aggregate  about  two  thousand  plants.  The  seeds  were  sown  in 
heat  in  January  last,  raised  quickly,  pricked  off,  and  grown  on  into  size, 
and  then  put  out  into  well-prepared  beds  as  soon  as  possible  ; and  out 
of  these  two  thousand  or  so  plants,  only  a very  small  percentage  indeed 
had  not  flowered,  and  single  flowers  were  surprisingly  scarce.  The 
earliest  bloomed  about  the  middle  of  August,  and  as  they  became 
sufficiently  in  flower  they  were,  and  are,  being  lifted  with  balls  of  soil 
about  their  roots,  and  potted  in  32-sized  pots,  then  placed  in  the  house 
to  flower,  after  being  kept  a little  close  in  a frame  for  a few  days.  In 
this  way,  what  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  a biennial,  requiring  a 
portion  of  two  years  to  get  the  plants  into  flower,  can  now  be  treated 
as  an  annual,  and  bloomed  the  same  season  in  which  the  seeds  were 
sown.  Anything  specially  fine  is  set  on  one  side  for  another  season’s 
trial,  the  remainder  are  sold,  and  there  appears  to  be  a very  brisk 
demand  for  them. 

By  the  side  of  these  beds  is  another  of  seedlings,  raised  from  seeds 
sown  in  March  in  the  usual  way,  and  consequently  late  in  development. 
But  they  nearly  all  showed  the  winter-flowering  character,  and  were 
hastening  into  the  blooming  stage.  These  also  will  be  potted  up  before 
the  winter  sets  in,  and  they  will  flower  in  spring — succeeding  the  earlier 
batch.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  have  carnations  in  flower — using 
the  winter-flowering  types  to  succeed  the  summer  bloomers — for  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  year. 

There  is  also  a large  number  of  propagated  varieties  just  expanding 
their  first  flowers,  and  excellent  stuff  they  are — plants  in  48-sized 
pots  throwing  good  heads  of  bloom.  This  is  the  time  of  year  when 
they  should  be  placed  under  glass  ; a house  where  plenty  of  air  can  be 
admitted  is  the  best  place  for  them.  If  anyone  would  grow  Tree  Car- 
nations with  success  they  should  have  them  by  themselves  in  a light, 
airy  house.  When  grown  with  other  plants  they  too  often  become 
drawn  and  flower  in  an  unsatisfactory  manner.  We  say  of  Tree  Car- 
nations that  they  will  bloom  in  a cold  house,  meaning  thereby  that  the 
plants  are  not  affected  by  frost ; but  in  order  that  they  should  bloom 
well  during  the  autumn  and  winter  months  some  fire  heat  is  absolutely 
necessary ; but  with  fire  heat  air  must  be  freely  given,  and  it  is  only 
when  frost  renders  it  absolutely  necessary,  should  the  house  be  entirely 
closed  while  fire  heat  is  being  applied.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  it 
on  all  day,  but  some  portion  of  the  day,  when  it  is  dull,  damp,  cold, 
and  foggy.  When  the  sun  shines  out  the  solar  warmth  will  supply 
the  place  of  the  fire.  Damp  must  be  avoided.  What  is  wanted  is  a 
free  circulation  of  dry  air,  with  sufficient  heat  to  make  the  atmosphere 
comfortable  without  in  any  way  forcing  the  plants.  Damp  in  the 
autumn  season  will  cause  the  flowers  to  decay  in  the  bud,  and  they  do 
not  in  consequence  expand.  And  in  regard  to  watering,  the  soil  in  the 
pots  should  be  kept  moderately  moist ; it  must  not  be  allowed  to 
become  too  dry,  and  the  plants  must  be  kept  clean,  especially  free  from 
green  fly.  If  it  puts  in  an  appearance,  a fumigation  with  tobacco  smoke 
will  soon  clear  them  from  this  pest. 

Winter-flowering  carnations  are  propagated  by  means  of  pipings. 
This  work  is  done  at  Slough  during  the  end  of  February  and  the  begin- 
ning of  March,  and  they  are  rooted  in  a little  bottom  heat.  A mode- 
rately light  sandy  soil  is  used,  and  eight  or  ten  pipings  are  put  into  a 
four-inch  pot,  and  before  being  placed  in  a gentle  warmth  they  have  a 
good  sprinkling  overhead.  In  about  three  weeks  or  so  the  pipings  are 
sufficiently  rooted  to  be  potted  off  ; they  are  first  placed  singly  in  what 
is  known  as  “ middle  sixty  pots,”  and  kept  close,  and  when  well  estab- 
lished should  be  hardened  off,  and  then  repotted  singly  into  48- 
sized  pots,  or  those  a little  larger,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
plants.  Then  they  should  be  stood  out  of  doors  upon  a layer  of  cinder 
ashes  during  the  summer  months,  be  kept  well  watered,  and  the  plants 


bo  staked  and  properly  tied  to  them,  as  tho  shoots  are  brittle,  and  liable 
to  bo  broken  off  by  tho  wind.  They  are  then  housed  for  flowering  in 
October. 

The  improved  strain  now  grown  at  Slough  flowers  decidedly  earlier 
than  did  the  old  one;  and  in  regard  to  the  dwarfness  of  habit  much 
depends  upon  the  treatment  they  receive.  But  in  giving  air  during 
tho  autumn  and  winter  let  tho  lights  bo  opened  on  the  opposite  side  to 
that  from  which  tho  wind  is  blowing.  Mr.  Harry  Turner  states  ho 
would  give  air  when  the  weather  is  frosty  provided  it  be  not  too  severo. 
But  tire  heat  is  indispensable  to  have  a good  head  of  bloom,  and  tho 
importance  of  this  should  not  bo  ovei'looked.  Of  the  valuo  of  the 
carnation  for  cutting  purposes  during  tho  wintor  it  is  not  necessary  I 
should  treat.  It  is  obviously  great,  and  it  is  not  bo  wondered  at  that  in 
some  places  a small  house,  or  a division  of  a larger  one,  is  being  solely 
devoted  to  the  growth  of  these  beautiful,  useful,  and  richly-scented 
flowers.  R.  Dean, 


CANADIAN  FRUITS  AT  THE  COLONIAL  AND  INDIAN 
EXHIBITION. 

During  the  past  few  days  a remarkable  display  of  Canadian  fruits,  consisting 
of  over  two  thousand  dishes,  and  comprising  chiefly  apples,  pears,  grapes,  and 
cranberries,  has  occupied  the  tables  running  the  whole  length  of  the  conservatory 
at  South  Kensington.  On  Wednesday  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  R.H.S.,  and 
a few  other  gentlemen  interested  in  hardy  fruits,  were  invited  to  inspeot  them. 
The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Rivers,  and  a number  of  specimens  were 
passed  through  the  ordeal  of  technical  oriticism.  The  exhibition  may  be 
described  as  at  once  vast  and  wonderful,  the  conservatory  literally  glows  with 
colour,  and  a comparison  of  the  dishes  proves  that  in  respect  of  size,  as  well  as 
colour,  the  apples  of  the  Dominion  put  the  English  growths  quite  in  the  shade. 
A critical  examination,  however,  does  not  fully  sustain  the  first  impression, 
for  it  appears  that  the  strength  of  the  Canadian  apple  grower  is  in  culinary 
sorts  that  bulk  largely  and  carry  well ; in  the  region  of  dessert  apples  there 
appears  to  be  wanting  the  high  flavour  and  richness  of  the  best  British 
growths.  Such  varieties  as  Ribston  Pippin,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Gravenstein,  and 
Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  the  Canadian  samples  are  certainly  not  first  rate,  but 
then  we  must  allow  something  for  the  fact  that  many  of  the  sorts  were 
gathered  before  they  were  mature  in  order  to  be  put  before  the  British  public 
at  the  present  time,  in  anticipation  of  the  usual  autumnal  exportation.  In 
respect  of  size  British  Columbia  takes  the  lead,  many  of  the  large  growing 
sorts,  of  which,  perhaps,  Gloria  Mundi  is  a fair  type,  being  of  enormous  dimen- 
sions, though,  in  many  instances,  wanting  in  high  finish  as  specimens.  On  the 
other  hand,  New  Brunswick  apples,  though  a trifle  under  the  average  size  of 
those  from  British  Columbia,  far  surpass  them  in  finish  of  form  and  high 
colour.  They  are,  in  fact,  resplendent,  and  the  colours  are  as  notable  for 
purity  as  for  depth. 

As  compared  with  apples,  the  pears  are  of  quite  secondary  importance,  the 
leading  sorts  appearing  to  be  Duchesse  d’AngouIeme  and  Flemish  Beauty.  The 
last  named  appears  to  be  fully  as  important  as  the  famous  Bartlett  or 
Williams,  which  is  the  pear  of  the  fruit  growing  region  of  the  western  conti- 
nent. Most  of  the  dishes  shown  are  above  the  British  in  every  quality; 
they  are  large  in  size,  most  beautifully  coloured,  and  of  the  most  delioious 
flavour.  Its  season  is  evidently  nearly  run  out,  for  many  of  the  samples  were 
too  soft  to  be  worth  tasting,  but  many  that  were  in  proper  condition  were  put 
to  the  test,  and  were  simply  perfect.  The  Duchesses  were  generally  in  good 
condition,  but  the  flavour  was  not  better  than  average  English  samples, 
which  isnot  sayingmuch,  for  this  popularpear  is  often  quite  second-rate  as  growD 
in  English  gardens.  Seckle  is  a very  popular  pear  in  the  Dominion,  and  no 
wonder,  for  some  one  in  the  party  said  one  bite  would  wake  the  dead.  At  all 
events  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  superiority  of  Seckle. 

Amongst  the  fruits  that  had  attention  as  novelties  were  the  following  : — 
Apple  Kendall's  No.  1,  from  Mr.  Kendall,  Ontario.  It  is  of  medium  size, 
round,  smooth,  green,  with  rosy  cheek  ; the  flesh  tender,  juicy,  sweet,  with  a 
sprightly  flavour.  Two  marks  XX- 

Apple  Trenioa,  also  from  Ontario.  It  is  of  a medium  size,  round,  neat,  with 
slender  stalk  ; the  colour  brilliant  carmine,  deepening  to  blackish  crimson, 
very  showy  and  inviting.  Flesh  very  tender  with  a sweet  delicious  balsamic 
flavour.  Three  marks  XXX 

Apple  Fitzgerald’s  No.  2,  from  Mr.  C.  J.  Fitzgerald,  London,  Ontario.  The 
size  is  above  medium,  the  form  round,  handsome,  the  skin  richly  mottled 
carmine  on  green,  with  a fine  red  cheek.  Flesh  greenish  white,  tender,  but 
slightly  crisp,  and  of  delicious  flavour.  Awarded  three  marks  XXX 

Apple  Scott's  No.  3,  from  Mr.  Scott,  Lambeth,  Ontario.  It  is  of  medium 
size,  round,  richly  streaked  and  mottled  with  crimson  on  a yellow  ground. 
Flesh  tender,  juicy,  sweet,  but  not  equal  to  those  awarded  three  marks.  The 
award  was  two  marks  X X • 

Fear  Dempsey  is  in  the  style  of  Duchess  d’AngoulSme,  but  in  colour  it  is 
better,  being  of  a clear  citron  yellow.  The  flesh  is  white,  tender,  juicy,  rich, 
with  a delightful  sprightly  acid  that  is  at  once  satisfying  and  refreshing. 
Duchesse,  of  the  same  growth,  was  tasted  for  comparison,  and  was  decidedly 
inferior.  Three  marks  X X X. 

Grape  Emerald,  from  Professor  Saunders,  of  London,  Ontario,  is  a small 
round  grape,  of  an  emerald  green  colour,  the  flesh  sweet,  with  a slight  trace  of 
foxey  flavour.  There  were  many  varieties  of  American  grapes  presented,  and 
all  agreed  in  being  distasteful  to  the  palates  of  the  fruit  committee,  and 
apparently  requiring  an  acquired  taste  for  their  appreciation.  Usually  the 
flesh  affects  the  tongue  in  the  way  of  a jujube  or  a globule  of  gelatine,  and  the 
flavour  that  follows  gives  an  unpleasant  sensation  suggestive  of  dead  apothe- 
cary. The  Emerald  was  the  best  of  all  that  were  tasted,  but  the  committee 
made  no  award.  As  a wine  grape  it  is  probably  destined  to  high  importance 
for  its  exceeding  fruitfulness  and  hardiness. 


ROSE  MABEL  MORRISON. 

It  appears  that  all  the  roses  after  the  type  of  the  Baroness  Roths- 
child’s are  more  perpetual  in  character  when  grown  on  their  own  roots 
than  when  worked  on  any  other  stock-  However,  I find  that  Mabel 
Morrison  is  so,  for  it  is  now,  in  the  middle  of  October,  producing  nice 
flowers,  while  I cannot  find  a single  bud  or  blossom  on  the  worked 
plants  of  the  same  variety.  Both  in  form  and  colour  this  is  a useful 
rose,  and  its  usefulness  is  further  enhanced  by  its  perpetual  character. 

Yiatoe. 
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1IAEDY  PLANTS  IN  FLOWER. 

Blustering  Boreas  made  a change  of  scene;  many  trees  have  been  blown  bare  • 
and  gawky  plants  have  been  moved  from  the  perpendicular,  yet  after  wind  and 
rain,  long  lasting  and  impetuous,  garden  (lowers  still  abound,  and  promise  to 
flaunt  their  colours  for  some  time  yet,  unless  frost  puts  a stop  to  them.  That 
frost  will  do  so  no  one  doubts,  but  no  one  is  in  a hurry  for  that  to  happen  ; and 
hurry  or  no  hurry,  frost  willoome  when  the  wind  is  in  the  right  quarter  for  it, 
not  before,  no  matter  what  people  think  or  wish  or  say.  In  a look  round  in 
the  hope  of  making  a few  useful  notes,  we  find  no  subjects  more  gay  and 
defiant  than  the  single  dahlias.  They  are  crowned  with  flowers  of  all  colours, 
and  during  an  hour  of  sunshine  are  most  acceptable  types  of  gladness.  An 
interesting  fact  should  be  recorded  in  respect  of  the  asters,  that  some  of  the 
very  best  that  were  in  flower  early  are  still  fresh  and  flowering.  -Even  the 
early  and  beautiful  A.  amellus  is  gay  with  oolour,  but  the  beautiful  A.  aoris  is 
past  its  best,  for  it  produces  all  its  flowers  at  once,  which  is  one  reason  of  its 
exceeding  splendour  when  in  perfect  freshness.  We  shall  name  as  many  things 
as  possible  now,  for  we  may  have  but  few  opportunities  for  further  notes  on 
this  side  of  the  winter,  for  all  depends  on  the  weather,  and  a touch  of  frost  is 
within  reasonable  expectations. 

Asters  now  in  good  condition  comprise  the  varieties  of  Aster  diffusus,  of 
which  there  are  many,  all  good,  the  best  being  horizontalis,  a most  lovely 
thing,  with  small  flowers,  the  disk  copper-red  or  purplish,  the  rays  white ; 
A.  ericoides,  four  feet,  white,  fine ; A.  Drummondi,  five  feet,  neat,  compact, 
flowers  whitish,  disk  brownish. 

Polygonums  are  acquiring  a shabby  tone,  for  the  wind  has  shaken  them. 
A fine  plant  of  the  gigantic  group  is  Polygonum  molle,  with  ovate-oblong  or 
elliptic  leaves,  suitable  to  make  a bold  mass  in  the  wild  garden.  An  extra 
fine  kind  is  P.  polystachyum,  very  leafy,  the  flowers  very  white,  at  the  present 
time  fresh  and  snowy,  quite  differing  in  this  respeot  from  the  greenish  flowers 
of  P.  cuspidatum  and  others  of  that  group. 

Amaryllis  includes  two  capital  plants,  the  famous  Amaryllis  belladonna 
being  still  bright  with  its  delightful  rosy  colour ; and  the  crocus  like  A.  lulea, 
better  known  as  Slernbergia  lutea,  having  a fair  show  of  its  pleasing  yellow 
flowers.  Crtnurn  Moorei  and  C.  Poweli  are  still  flowering,  and  Nerine  sarniensis 
has  not  finished  its  career  for  the  season,  though  its  chief  glory  is  past. 

Tritonias  ars  quite  out  of  Beason  with  the  exception  of  the  gay  and  useful 
Tritonia  aurea,  which  is  resplendent,  with  colour  ; Montbretia  crocosmceflora 
and  M.  Bottsi  have  a few  flowers  left. 

Erythrinas  are  stout  and  strong,  carrying  their  lobster  claws  bravely 
y.  re  suitably  sheltered.  Amongst  the  twenty  or  more  that  may  be  said  to 
be  in  ‘‘  cultivation  ” there  appears  to  be  not  one  to  surpass  Erythrina  crista - 
galU,  but  the  several  types  are  interesting,  and  for  a sunny  corner  a collection 
may  be  regarded  as  useful. 

Gazanias  m flower  include  one  beauty  that  has  still  a gay  summer  aspect. 
This  is  Gazania  revoluta.  The  leafage  is  of  a pleasing  grey  tone,  much  and  hand- 
somely cut,  the  flowers  bright  yellow  with  dark  disk.  Q.  rigens  produces  a 
few  flowers  but  is  not  in  good  condition. 

Rudbeckias  flowering  comprise  Rudbeckia  speciosa,  R.  Newmani,  R.  sub- 
tomentoso,  and  R.  laciniata,  but  they  look  much  the  worse  for  wear.  On  the 
other  hand  Coreopsis  auriculata , and  C.  tenuifolia  are  fresh  and  bright. 

Saxiiragas  are  conspicuous  now  by  reason  of  their  brilliant  tones  of  green 
which  the  recent  rains  have  given  new  life  to.  We  do  not  look  for  flowers 
now,  but  we  may  have  them  in  delightful  lumps  without  looking  for  them  by 
planting  Saxtfraga  Fortunei  in  a sheltered  nook,  for  this  is  its  season,  and  if 
spared  by  frost  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  late  autumnal  flowers.  The 
plant  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  shelter  is  needed  chiefly  to  save  the  flowers  which 
appear  so  late  that  frost  occasionally  overtakes  them. 

Hypericums  in  flower  include  Hypericum  patulum  and  its  variety  oblongi - 
folium.  These  are  as  freely  decorated  now  with  their  fine  yellow  flowers  as 
at  any  previous  time  this  season,  and,  therefore,  they  have  a special  value.  The 
first  frost,  however,  will  make  a difference. 

(Enothera  gives  us  but  f«w  late-flowering  species,  but  the  bold-looking 
(E nothera  Lamarckiana  and  <E.  stricta,  which  comes  near  to  it,  both  having 
yellow  flowers,  are  in  good  condition. 

Plumbago  is  best  seen  under  glass  now,  the  beautiful  Plumbago  capensis 
being  still  in  flower,  though  not  in  full  perfection.  But  we  have  it  in  a shel- 
tered nook  in  a quite  flowery  state,  for  it  is  a capital  outdoor  rambler  if  put 
out  young  and  strong  at  the  end  of  May,  and  kept  growing  freely.  The  dwarf- 
habited  P,  Larpentce,  otherwise  known  as  Valoradia  plumbayinoides  is  in  first- 
rate  order,  showing  a good  crop  of  blue  flowers. 

Dead  Nettles  might  not  attract  us  in  a more  flowery  time,  but  now  we  are 
compelled  to  admire  the  aspect  of  the  common  Lamium  maculatum  that  is  com- 
pletely covered  with  fresh  flowers,  which  remind  us  of  the  woodlands.  The 
green-leaved  L.  vulgatum  is  quite  as  flowery,  but  not  so  effective,  for,  in  fact, 
the  spotted-leaved  plant  is  beautiful,  though  humble.  There  is  no  specific 
difference  between  these,  they  are  forms  of  one  species.  The  beautiful 
Galeopsis  versicolor  is  in  flower,  and  we  take  off  our  hat  to  it,  for  humble  merit 
is  entitled  to  respect. 

Solanums  have  no  special  attractions  now,  but  we  must  not  ignore  them. 
bolanum  sysimbri folium  is  an  interesting  plant  with  deeply-notched  leaves,  a 
thorny  stem,  and  white  flowers  with  conspicuous  yellow  centre.  S.  guineensis 
may  be  described  as  a huge  black  berried  bitter-sweet,  the  growth,  the  leafage, 
and  the  berries  being  very  near  to  our  S.  nigrum,  the  berries  black  and  glossy, 
and  a trifle  larger  than  the  largest  black  currants. 

Pentstemons  are  important  elements  in  the  autumnal  garland,  and 
Pentstemon  gentianoides  in  many  forms  still  retains  a share  of  its  summer 
beauty.  1 be  varieties  of  P.  llartwegi  comprise  an  effective  white  that  is  quite 
distinct.  P.  campanuloides  is  a very  leafy  green  plant,  flowers  rosy  purple. 
P.  glandulosa  is  of  neat  growth,  rigid,  and  phlox-like,  the  flowers  large,  dull 
purple. 

Arnehia  gives  us  two  good  summer  flowers  that  even  now  are  somewhat 
gay.  Amelia  QrijfUhi  is  an  annual,  but  A.  cchoidcs  is  a true  perennial  and  a 
fine  plant.  It  is  now  showing  a good  head  of  its  bright  yellow  flowers, 
having  been  in  flower  for  fully  three  months. 

Campanulas  are  somewhat  seedy,  but  the  white  variety  of  Campanula 
rotundifolia  is  in  beautiful  order,  and  it  is  a puzzle  to  us  how  it  keeps  so 
clean  with  sc  much  rain  falling,  for  whito  flowers  generally  look  dirty  after  a 
washing.  A good  plant  is  C.  ramossissima  of  tall  growth,  with  pale  blue 
flowers  that  are  nowin  good  condition. 

iSolidagoh  make  a plentiful  succession,  if  they  do  not  enchant  us.  A good 
one  now  is  Rolidayu  sempervirem,  whioh,  of  course,  is  not  evergreen.  It  is  lato, 
handsome,  four  foot  feigh,  full  groon,  the  inflorcsonoo  in  diffuse  spikes,  pale 


yellow.  S.  altissima  is  still  fresh ; it  is  too  tall  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
best. 

Sunflowers  are  not  wanting,  and  the  very  distinot  Heliantlius  orgyalis  is 
now  in  perfection  with  its  ribbon  leaves  and  yellow  flowers.  H.  doronicoides 
is  also  fine.  These  are  giants  that  seldom  stretch  to  less  than  eight  feet  but 
often  make  ten. 

Liatris  is  blown  to  pieces  in  the  open  border,  but  in  a snug  nook  Liatria 
pycnostachys  shows  a fine  head  of  rosy  purple  flowers  on  a stem  five  feet  high. 
It  is  a quite  interesting  bit  of  colour. 

Clematis  still  show  a few  flowers,  but  their  season  is  over.  However,  we 
can  still  cut  good  flowers  from  Gipsy  Queen,  rich  reddish  purple  ; Floribunda, 
flesh-tinted  white ; Gem,  pale  blue  ; Countess  of  Lovelace,  white  or  delicate 
grey  ; Edward  Desfoisse,  light  blue. 

Many  tea  roses  are  flowering  j chrysanthemums  are  plentiful,  and  Mdlle. 
Desgrange  is,  and  has  for  some  time  been,  superb  ; a few  verbascums  are 
making  a pretence  of  flowering,  and  a few  silenes  are  acceptable  for  their 
cheerful  colour.  Should  mild  weather  continue  many  primulas  will  flower, 
and  will  serve  the  double  purpose  of  lighting  up  the  garden  and  making  a 
new  marvel  for  the  daily  papers. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  ECHOES. 

I suppose  we  may  now  fairly  assume  that  the  chrysanthemum  season  has 
begun.  Judging  from  the  experience  of  the  past  twelve  months  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  decide  when  it  actually  does 
begin  or  even  when  it  ends,  for  blooms  have  been  seen  almost  without  inter- 
mission the  whole  year  through. 

For  my  own  part,  I would  fix  the  date  of  its  commencement  at  the  middle 
of  October,  and  draw  the  line  at  the  middle  or  end  of  January,  for  the  close  of 
the  season.  That  period  is  doubtless  the  time  when  Dame  Nature  intended 
the  majority  of  our  favourites  to  unfold  their  beauty,  and  during  the  dull 
cloudy  weather  their  colours  show  off  to  the  best  advantage.  But  how  about 
the  early  blooming  sorts?  Well,  in  spite  of  the  excellent  exhibition  we  had 
in  September,  they  are  no  favourites  of  mine,  and  if  they  are  to  be  grown  or 
shown  in  conjunction  with  dahlias,  zinnias,  gladioli,  &c.,  the  existing  colours 
must  be  heightened,  made  more  varied,  and  new  tones  introduced.  Till  then 
I remain  true  to  my  first  loves. 

Still  there  is  some  evidenoe  that  a change  is  coming  about.  The  early 
varieties  were  first  sent  out  some  five  and  thirty  years  ago,  but  only  during 
the  past  few  years  do  they  seem  to  have  made  much  progress.  The  best  that 
have  come  under  notice  latterly  being  Simon  Delaux,  Isidore  Feral,  Mons.  E. 
Pynaert  van  Geert,  Mandarin,  Roi  des  Pr6coces,  and  a few  others,  but  these 
are  properly  only  semi-early.  Much  remains  to  be  done  in  this  section,  and 
when  a few  more  additions,  such  as  Monsr.  William  Holmes,  are  made,  those 
who  desire  to  grow  chrysanthemums  withoutjthe  aid  of  glass  will  have  ample 
means  of  gratifying  their  wish. 

Is  it  really  true  that  there  is  to  be  no  show  again  this  year  at  the  Middle 
Temple  ? If  so,  it  seems  to  me  a great  pity.  Mr.  Wright  is  a very  capable 
cultivator  and  the  public  will  lose  a treat,  but,  perhaps,  the  Benchers  have 
more  serious  work  in  hand,  such  as  raising  the  standard  of  the  legal  education 
of  the  young  aspirants  for  distinction  at  the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice. 

A day  or  two  ago  I had  an  offer  made  me  by  a pawnbroker  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, and  which  has  just  come  to  mind  by  the  mention  of  the  Temple.  It 
was  a large  water-colour  drawing  representing  a group  of  chrysanthemums 
grown  by  the  late  Mr.  Dale,  formerly  the  occupier  of  Mr.  Wright’s  present 
position.  There  were  Plutus,  General  Slade,  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  several 
others  but  little  known  in  these  days.  It  was  a sore  temptation,  but  forty-five 
shillings  rather  frightened  me,  so  my  collection  of  coloured  drawings  of  the 
chrysanthemum  is  one  less  than  I should  like  it  to  be. 

What  an  unfortunate  thing  it  is  to  be  a collector.  In  boyhood’s  days  the 
propensity  was  cultivated  and  has  gone  on  increasing.  Instead  of  getting 
older  and  wiser,  it  seems — but  perhaps  it  is  well  to  say  no  more.  I oan,  how- 
ever, boast  of  a very  extensive  and  varied  accumulation  of  books,  pamphlets, 
and  drawings,  both  coloured  and  plain,  of  this  delightful  flower.  And,  like 
Oliver  of  old,  I am  asking  for  more. 

A few  months  ago,  while  looking  over  some  odd  numbers  of  monthly 
magazines,  I came  across  an  article  on  Chinese  poetry.  The  word  chrysan- 
themum quite  accidentally  caught  my  attention  and  curiosity,  of  course, 
prompted  me  to  see  what  the  author  had  to  say  that  was  new  about  the  golden 
Iviku.  A piece  of  poetry,  in  which  the  writer  apostrophises  a bed  of  Chry- 
santhemums in  full  bloom,  informs  the  reader  that  “ their  delicate  perfume 
scents  the  garden  walls,”  and  that  “ hungry  they  feed  on  air,  and  concludes 
with  a queer  combination  of  words  that  is  no  doubt  capital  rhyme  to  the  ears 
of  the  almond-eyed  Celestial,  but  certainly  were  not  to  mine.  It  struck  me, 
however,  that  the  delioate  perfume  of  my  plants  had  never  had  a similar 
effect  upon  our  gardeu  walls,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  acknowledge  that  I never 
applied  my  nasal  organ  to  the  bricks  and  mortar  to  find  out.  As  for  feeding  on 
air,  a very  necessary  element,  of  course,  to  the  well-being  of  living  things,  it 
is  customary  when  an  English  grower  considers  his  plants  are  hungry  to  supply 
them  with  something  a little  more  tasty.  Aud  so  does  John  Chinaman,  for  he 
first  taught  us  the  way.  _ 

The  author  of  the  article  above  mentioned  has  in  all  probability  a wide 
knowledge  of  the  subject  upon  which  he  wan  writing,  but  one  may  venture  to 
assume  that  his  acquaiutauoe  with  at  least  one  branch  of  floriculture  in  his 
own  country  was  rather  limited,  for  he  adds,  “ The  chrysanthemum,  although 
scarcely  a flower  calculated  to  excite  enthusiasm  or  to  inspire  sentiment 
according  to  our  ideas,  is,  nevertheless,  highly  prized  by  the  Chinese.  ” \Y  o 
could  add  something  to  the  latter  part  of  this  statement,  and  refer  the  nnthor 
to  a piece  of  historical  information  concerning  the  death  of  a oertain  Queen 
Anne.  The  first  part  of  the  sentence  is  decidedly  refreshing — if  the  chrysan- 
themum has  not  excited  enthusiasm  according  to  our  idoas  perhaps  some  kind 
reader  will  inform  us  the  flower  that  has. 

And  according  to  American  idoas  too.  There  tho  passion  is  evidently 
making  alarming  headway.  As  everybody  knows,  Brother  Jonathan  goes  in 
for  big  things  all  round.  In  November  a six  days’  show  is  to  bo  held  at 
New  York,  112,000  spent  in  prize  money,  and  an  official  catalogue  with  a 
gorgeous  cover,  costing  no  end  of  dollars  for  tho  design,  is  to  bo  issued.  But 
mark  the  outeness  of  the  aforesaid  Brother  Jonathan.  At  this  show  tho 
blooms  will  bo  numbered  instead  of  named,  these  numbers  will  correspond 
with  those  in  the  catalogue  whore  the  namos  appoar,  and  intending  visitors 
will  bo  charged  one  shilling  for  a copy.  Bravo  1 U.  Harman  Fayne, 
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DAHLIAS  IN  1886. 

Having  passed  in  review  the  now  dahlias  sent  out  in  the  spring  of  this 
year  and  given  my  estimate  of  them,  I now  prooeed  to  give  some  notes 
of  the  Show  Daiii.ias  and  my  estimato  of  them.  The  notes  wero  set 
down  as  I carefully  went  through  the  plantations  at  the  Royal  Nursery, 
Slough,  and  without  attempting  anything  in  the  way  of  alphabetical 
arrangement.  But  I trust  they  will  prove  none  the  less  acceptable  to 
your  readers.  John  Benrett  (Rawlings),  yellow  ground,  broadly 
edged  with  scarlet,  is  a good  constant  flower,  to  be  got  for  the 
exhibition  table  without  any  trouble ; good  petal  and  outline,  and 
medium  growth.  Sunbeam  (Fellowes),  clear  buff,  a charming  flower  ; 
excellent  petal  and  outline,  and  good  erect  habit  of  growth,  about 
3 feet.  Joseph  Green  (Keynes),  bright  crimson,  a flower  of 
beautiful  form  and  certain  as  an  exhibition  variety  ; medium  height, 
not  too  tall,  3J  feet.  Mr.  G.  Harris,  crimson  scarlet,  very  bright, 
with  a distinct  shading  of  scarlet;  a good  useful  flower,  3 teet. 
Ruby  Gem  (Harris),  crimson,  with  a very  slight  orange  tip,  something 
like  Stalyford’s  Gem  ; a flower  that  some  claim  to  be  a fancy,  though 
classed  with  the  show  varieties,  but  if  shown  as  a fancy  I cannot  see 
how  it  could  disqualify  a stand  ; fine  and  distinct,  constant  and 
useful,  3 feet.  John  Standish  (Turner),  bright  red ; this  variety 
is  sometimes  just  a little  uncertain,  but  it  has  come  remarkably  good 
this  year,  and  having  proved  a grand  show  flower  should  be  in  every 
collection  ; rather  tall,  to  5 feet.  William  Rawlings  (Rawlings), 
crimson  purple,  very  good  indeed,  and  has  come  extra  fine  this  season. 
Goldfinder  (Fellowes),  yellow,  tipped  with  red,  very  constant  and  a 
good  useful  flower  because  a grower  can  always  get  it;  dwarf  growth, 

3 feet.  Joseph  Ashby  (Turner),  shaded  orange,  a flower  of  fine 
form  and  very  constant,  but  possesses  what  some  consider  the  defect 
of  a reflexed  petal ; a variety  that  tells  well  in  a stand,  4 feet. 
George  Rawlings  (Rawlings),  very  dark  marone,  finely  shaded  ; a very 
fine  and  useful  variety,  4 feet.  Burgundy  (Turner),  dark  puce, 
suffused  with  light  purple;  fine  and  constant,  dwarf  growth  and 
erect,  flowering  bold,  3 feet.  Flag  of  Truce  (Wheeler),  sometimes 
pure  white,  other  times  more  or  less  tipped  with  lilac  ; will  some- 
times come  striped  with  lilac  on  a white  ground,  and  then  it  is  admissible 
as  a fancy ; very  pretty  and  constant,  and  a good,  useful,  old  flower, 
3 feet.  Prince  Bismarck  (Fellowes),  puce  shot  with  purple ; very 
good,  distinct  and  free,  and  has  appeared  in  most  competing  stands 
during  the  past  season ; good  erect  habit,  4 feet.  Georgiana  (Keynes), 
creamy  white  ; a good  and  useful  white  show  dahlia,  a little  late,  but  to 
be  relied  upon,  3 feet.  Imperial  (Keynes),  deep  purple ; also  rather 
late,  but  a good  and  useful  flower,  of  fine  form,  4 feet.  Mrs.  Shirley 
Hibberd  (Rawlings),  cream,  shaded  with  pink;  a very  pretty  dahlia  in- 
deed, large,  full,  and  of  excellent  form,  3§  feet.  The  Hon.  Mrs.  P. 
Wyndham  (Keynes),  one  of  the  most  constant  dahlias  grown,  fine  petal 
outline  and  centre  ; very  pleasing  ; yellow,  edged  with  deep  rosy  purple, 
excellent  habit,  3 feet.  T.  J.  Saltmarsh  (Rawlings),  yellow,  deeply  edged 
with  red,  distinct  and  constant,  a variety  that  can  be  depended  upon, 
good  dwarf  habit,  3 feet.  Statesman  (Keynes),  purplish  crimson  ; a 
fine  flower,  of  excellent  quality,  good  habit,  3 feet.  Miss  Connell 
(Eckford),  white  ground,  deeply  edged  with  purplish  crimson  ; very 
good  indeed,  and  constant,  4 feet.  James  Stephen  (Keynes),  a fairly 
good  show  variety,  of  a bright  orange- scarlet  colour;  an  excellent  de- 
corative variety,  bold  erect  growth,  and  very  free,  3 feet.  Mrs.  Hodg- 
son (Keynes),  yellow  ground,  heavily  edged  with  crimson  ; excellent 
form,  a little  small,  but  very  constant,  3 feet.  Mrs.  Gladstone  (Hurst),  un- 
doubtedly the  finest  light  flower  grown  ; it  may  be  best  described  as  of  a 
very  delicate  silvery  pink,  occasionally  bright  pink,  very  constant  and 
useful,  and  good  in  all  respects  ; if  I had  to  name  the  best  six  show  dahlias, 
Mrs.  Gladstone  would  be  one  of  them,  4 feet.  Mrs.  Langtry  (Keynes), 
creamy- white,  edged  with  crimson  ; a very  fine  and  constant  variety, 
well  shown  during  the  past  season,  4 feet.  Herbert  Turner  (Turner), 
greyish  white,  with  a soft  tinge  of  lilac;  very  good  and  constant,  and 
a noble  show  flower  when  caught  at  its  best,  5 feet.  Seraph  (Keynes), 
blush-coloured  self,  good,  late  in  the  season,  does  not  require  much 
thinning  out  ; excellent  habit,  flowering  erect,  3 feet.  Emily  Edwards 
(Keynes),  blush  white  ; a good,  useful,  and  constant  white  dahlia,  3 feet. 
Clara  (Rawlings),  rosy  peach  ; a pretty  flower,  of  good  shape,  good 
erect  habit  of  growth,  4 feet.  James  Cocker  (Keynes),  purple;  a large 
and  constant  flower  of  excellent  quality,  a good  one  for  amateurs  to 
grow,  though  a little  late,  3^  feet.  J.  N.  Keynes  (Keynes),  a yellow 
self,  of  excellent  form ; a good,  useful,  and  constant  flower,  4 feet. 
Mrs.  Harris  (Harris),  white  ground,  edged  with  lilac;  very  delicate  in 
colour,  constant  and  good,  3 feet  ; and  Prince  of  Denmark  (Fellowes), 
very  dark  marone,  shaded  with  crimson ; perhaps  the  very  finest 
shaded  flower  grown,  constant,  the  finest  form ; good  erect 
habit,  4 feet.  W.  H.  Williams  (Keynes)  deserves  notice  for  its 
brilliant  scarlet  colour,  but  being  so  very  late  it  requires  an  early 
season  to  get  it  into  good  form  ; it  has  a reflexed  petal,  but  is  of  good 
size  and  excellent  outline,  and  when  well  caught  makes  a telling 
exhibition  flower.  I find  I have  omitted  Constance  (Keynes),  yellow 
ground,  darkly  edged  with  lake  ; a flower  that  is  well  named,  for  it  is 
very  constant,  indeed,  it  is  always  good,  3 feet.  I have  not  exhausted 
the  list  of  good  and  useful  flowers,  as  Alexander  Cramond  (Keynes), 
marone,  shaded  with  crimson,  3 feet;  Condor  (Keynes),  buff,  shaded 
with  with  orange,  3 feet ; Cremorne  (Eckford),  yellow,  tipped  with  red, 
3J  feet;  Criterion  (Edwards),  delicate  rose;  rather  large,  but  a fine 
and  constant  show  variety,  5 feet ; Ethel  Britton  (Keynes),  blush 
white,  edged  with  reddish  purple,  3 feet ; Hope  (Keynes),  light  rosy 
lilac ; a good  and  useful  flower,  4 feet ; H.  W.  Ward  (Keynes), 
yellow,  heavily  edged  and  shaded  with  crimson,  good  and  useful, 
3 feet;  James  Vick  (Keynes),  purplish  marone,  3 feet;  John  W. 
Lord  (Keynes),  shaded  orange  buff ; a good  show  flower,  3 feet ; Lord 
Chelmsford  (Keynes),  dark  marone ; large  and  showy,  3 feet ; Mrs. 


Hcnshaw  (Ilenshaw),  white  ; large,  full,  and  constant,  5 feet;  Muriel 
(Fellowes),  clear  yellow  ; constant,  a good  yellow  self,  3)  feet;  Rev.  J. 
Godday  (Rawlings),  maroon,  shaded  with  purple;  large  and  constant, 
4 feet;  Thomas  Goodwin  (Goodwin),  very  dark  maroon,  3 feet;  and 
Vice-President  (Keynes),  bright  orange;  a very  good  and  useful 
flower,  3 feet ; are  all  good  and  useful  flowers,  but  were  not  at  their 
best  when  1 inspected  the  collection.  Besides,  it  is  well  known  to  all 
dahlia  growers  that  some  varieties  are  better  in  one  season  than 
another ; but  in  a good  season  most  of  those  named  in  the  supple- 
mentary list  appear  in  competing  stands  of  flowers.  R.  Dean. 


FURTHER  NOTES  ON  ROSES  AND  ROSE  STOCKS. 

By  0.  Warden,  The  Gardens,  Clarendon  Park. 

Budding. — Assuming  we  have  arrived  at  the  budding  season,  and 
buds  of  the  suitable  kinds  are  taken,  and  their  leaves  removed,  which 
should  never  be  neglected,  as  they  would  soon  injure  the  buds.  To 
keep  them  fresh  they  should  have  their  ends  set  in  a pan  of  water,  or 
belaid  in  a shady  place  among  damp  moss.  With  the  hoe  in  hand 
remove  the  soil  that  has  been  drawn  up  to  the  stems  of  the  stocks  to 
protect  them  from  injury,  commencing  on  the  back  part  of  the  row,  or 
that  behind  where  the  buds  are  to  be  inserted.  But  take  great  care  that 
the  hoe  is  not  allowed  to  touch  the  stems  of  the  plants.  When  that  has 
been  done,  stretch  a line  along  the  front,  and  fix  it  at  both  ends,  so  as 
to  pull  the  stocks  over,  placing  a stick  here  and  there,  to  assist  in 
keeping  them  over,  after  which  the  soil  from  the  front  may  be  re- 
moved, taking  the  same  precaution  as  before.  Complete  the  removal 
of  the  soil  with  a large  label,  then  give  the  Btems  a little  wipe  with  a 
piece  of  rag  brought  for  the  purpose.  The  row  of  plants  will  now  be 
in  readiness  for  receiving  the  buds.  It  must  be  remembered  that  I 
am  speaking  now  of  dwarfs.  Standing  astride  of  the  rows  of  plants, 
commence  by  cutting  a cross  cut  just  above  a clean  part  of  the  bark, 
and  always  as  near  to  the  ground  as  such  can  be  found,  then  an  upward 
cut  till  the  knife  meets  the  cross  cut,  and  with  a slight  twist  of  the 
hand,  the  bark  will  be  partly  opened  with  the  knife  before  taking  it 
out.  This  opens  the  way  for  completing  the  opening  of  the  bark, 
which  is  done  with  the  handle  end  of  the  knife,  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose. Prior  to  cutting  the  stock,  the  bud  is  usually  cut  off,  commencing 
to  set  in  the  knife  just  above  the  bud  and  at  the  heel  end  of  the  shoot, 
so  that  the  removal  of  each  bud  does  not  affect  the  others  by  tearing 
the  bark.  The  bud  is  held  in  the  mouth  while  the  stock  is  being  cut, 
and  is  inserted  the  moment  it  is  open  to  receive  it.  It  is  well  to  have 
the  left  hand  thumb-nail  a good  length,  so  that  the  bark  may  be 
opened  and  held  by  it,  while  the  bud  is  being  inserted,  after  which  the 
bark  is  closed  over  it  as  well  as  possible.  The  operator  generally  takes 
advantage  of  a straight  back  while  pre  paring  the  buds,  which  is  gene- 
rally enjoyed,  and  especially  so  if  the  budder  is  a stout  one,  and  has 
any  difficulty  in  placing  his  head  very  near  to  his  feet.  It  is  well  to 
have  a handy  youth  to  follow  tying  in,  and  nothing  is  better  for  that 
purpose  than  half  a length  of  Raffia  grass,  as  by  the  time  the  bud  has 
properly  healed  it  will  have  become  rotten,  and  the  swelling  of  the 
bark  is  usually  sufficient  to  break  it.  But  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
relieve  the  bud  by  cutting  it,  or  it  may  in  some  cases  injure  the  bud. 
The  work  of  tying  in  is  important,  and  none  but  those  who  take  all 
ordinary  care  in  carrying  out  the  work  should  be  trusted.  The  matting 
should  in  binding  cover  nearly,  or  quite,  all  the  cut  bark,  and  should 
be  brought  near  up  to,  but  in  no  case  over,  the  top  of  the  bud,  and 
should  be  drawn  rather  close,  but  not  tight.  I like  to  hear  the 
squeaking  sound  made  while  drawing  the  matting  through  the  finger 
and  thumb;  it  should  be  tied  in  a double  knot,  for  the  wetting  and 
drying  process  acts  very  much  upon  the  material,  and  if  it  is  not 
securely  tied,  it  will  open,  and  the  bark  open  with  it,  to  the  destruction 
of  the  bud. 

The  preparing  and  budding  of  the  rose  stocks  might  appear  to  be  a 
long  and  tedious  process,  but  in  reality  it  is  not.  It  is  usual  to  have 
three  pairs  of  hands  at  the  work — one  to  prepare,  the  other  to  bud,  and 
the  third  tie  in.  I have  known  two  alone  to  insert  six  hundred  buds  a 
day ; and  I myself  have  put  in  as  many  as  one  hundred  in  one  hour, 
having  someone  to  prepare  the  stocks  for  me.  But  this  depends  very 
much  on  the  buds  ; some  will  run  as  readily  a3  possible,  while  another 
kind  may  take  thrice  the  time  to  prepare  them. 

Winter  Work. — In  sharp  weather  in  winter  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  buds  of  tea-roses,  and  in  exceptionally  sharp  weather  the 
perpetuals  also.  I know  of  no  better  material  than  the  common 
bracken,  which  is  very  abundant  in  the  woods  in  most  places.  This  being 
very  light,  may  be  left  on  for  some  time  without  any  injury  whatever, 
but  should  it  become  heavy  and  rotten,  it  should  be  removed  and  replaced 
by  new  before  sharp  weather  sets  in  again.  I would  strongly  im- 
press on  the  minds  of  those  who  have  budded  teas  on  dwarf  stocks  for 
the  first  time,  the  necessity  of  some  protection,  as  they  are  very  suscep- 
tible to  injury  from  frost. 

Spring  Work. — If  we  except  the  necessary  ] r<  cautions  in  the 
shape  of  protection,  these  budded  plants  will  requite  little  attention 
from  the  time  they  are  budded  till  pruning  time  in  March.  It  maybe 
necessary  to  remove  a sucker  or  two  here  and  there,  but  that  would  be 
all.  About  the  beginning  of  March  the  whole  should  be  looked  over, 
commencing  with  the  hybrid  perpetuals,  and  cut  them  all  back  to  about 
half  an-inch  above  the  bud,  cutting  towards  the  bud,  and  after  they 
are  cut  over  a stick  should  be  put  to  each,  for  the  double  purpose  of 
marking  their  whereabouts,  and  also  to  tie  the  young  shoot  to  as  soon 
as  it  commences  to  grow.  These  young  maidens  are  very  liable  to  get 
broken  or  blown  out  with  the  wind,  so  that  as  soon  as  they  begin  to 
grow  incessant  attention  will  be  necessary  to  make  them  safe.  About 
this  time  a good  mulching  of  rotten  manure  should  be  given,  so  that 
its  beneficial  properties  may  be  washed  down  to  the  roots,  and  the 
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mulching  will  serve  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  moisture  through  the 
summer. 

Insect  Enemies. — In  most  seasons  as  soon  as  roses  begin  to  grow 
they  are  attacked  by  insects,  and  unless  something  is  done  to  keep 
these  in  check  it  is  no  matter  how  vigorous  the  stock  or  rich  the  sod 
they  cannot  thrive.  It  follows  that  the  enemies  must  be  removed  by 
some  means.  Many  growers  advocate  the  use  of  tobacco  water  and 
soft  soap,  in  a mixture  made  by  pouring  a gallon  of  water  over  a pound 
of  tobacco  paper,  and  allowing  it  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours, 
giving  it  a stirring  once  or  twice  in  the  interval;  to  this  add 
another  four  gallons  of  water,  and  four  or  five  ounces  of  soft  soap. 
It  will  then  be  in  a fit  state  for  syringing  the  plants  with.  Quassia 
chips  are  also  used  in  a similar  way.  The  wash  is  prepared  as  follows  : 
Boil  four  ounces  of  quassia  chips  for  ten  minutes  in  one  gallon  of 
water.  To  this  liquid  add  four  ounces  of  soft  soap,  and  dilute  to  three 
or  four  times  its  bulk.  Both  the  foregoing  receipts  may  be  used  on 
other  kinds  of  plants  besides  roses,  when  affected  with  green  fly, 
with  good  results. 

The  process  of  hand  picking  is  advised  in  the  case  of  young  plants 
of  roses,  and  I have  known  thousands  of  plants  kept  thoroughly  clean 
by  its  means,  even  when  these  troublesome  insects  have  been  unusually 
abundant.  The  buds  and  shoots  are  passed  between  the  finger  and 
thumb  dislodging  the  insects,  and  if  this  happens  to  be  done  just 
before  rain  comes  it  is  wonderful  what  clean  work  is  made.  But  un- 
less the  insects  are  disturbed  the  rain  appears  to  have  but  little  effect 
upon  them  compared  to  what  it  does  when  they  are  first  assailed  as 
described  above. 

Summer  ‘Work  — From  the  time  the  plants  break  into  growth  in 
spring  until  the  shows  are  over  both  the  cut-back  and  the  maiden 
plants  will  require  constant  attention  and  watchfulness,  both  in  keep- 
ing them  free  from  insects  and  to  tie  them  to  stakes  to  prevent 
damage  by  rough  winds.  When  the  young  shoots  are  blown  against 
each  other  the  thorns  will  be  sure  to  damage  the  buds,  which  cannot 
then  bring  perfect  flowers.  In  addition  to  the  tying,  disbudding, 
keeping  them  free  from  insects,  and  keeping  the  ground  clean  amongst 
the  plants,  removing  any  suckers  that  may  spring  from  their  roots, 
the  plants  in  dry  weather  will  also  require  copious  supplies  of 
water  and  liquid  manure  where  it  can  be  obtained  ; but  where  there 
is  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  liquid  manure,  that  put  on  as  a mulching 
when  watered  and  washed  by  rains  will  answer  very  well.  Almost  any 
kind  of  manure  that  I have  tried  is  beneficial  to  the  rose,  but  where 
grown  on  light  soils  doubtless  there  is  none  to  surpass  cow  manure, 
which  has  a wonderful  cooling  effect. 

In  transplanting  budded  stocks,  it  is  always  best  to  place  the 
union  of  the  stock  and  scion  below  the  soil  where  the  rose  usually  takes 
root  above  the  stock,  and  thus  becomes  independent  of  the  same. 
There  are  several  hundreds  of  roses  in  this  garden  that  have  become 
own-root  roses  by  this  simple  process.  It  is  particularly  necessary 
that  rose3  on  the  manetti  stock  be  treated  in  this  way,  for  when  the 
union  is  kept  above  ground  they  are  usually  very  short  lived.  It  is 
surprising  the  contrast  between  the  growth  of  the  perpetuals  on  this 
stock  the  first  year,  and  the  growth  of  them  the  second  year,  espe- 
cially where  not  transplanted  and  placed  lower  in  the  ground.  The 
contrast  is  not  so  noticeable  with  those  budded  on  the  brier  stock,  but 
as  I look  upon  the  stock  only  to  carry  the  rose8  until  they  are  in  a 
position  to  provide  for  themselves,  it  is  always  preferable  to  place  the 
point  of  union  below  ground  when  planting. 

Selection  of  Varieties. — I will  now  append  the  names  of  thirty- 
six  hybrid  perpetuals  and  eighteen  teas,  most  of  which  I have  proved 
to  be  good,  having  them  under  cultivation  here,  and  the  rest  I have 
seen  in  other  gardens,  and  also  on  the  exhibition  table. 

Hybrid  Perpetuals. 

Alfred  Colomb,  A.  K.  Williams,  August  Rigotard,  Baroness  Roths- 
child, Beauty  of  Waltham,  Camille  Bernardin,  Captain  Christy, 
Charles  Lefebvre,  Countess  of  Rosebery,  Dr.  Andry,  Due  de  Rohan, 
Duchess  de  Valombrosa,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Duke  of  Teck,  Elie 
Morel,  Emilie  Hausberg,  Eugenie  Verdier,  E.  Y.  Teas,  Francois 
Michelon,  Hippolyte  Jamain,  La  France,  Lord  Macaulay,  Louis  Van 
Houtte,  Madame  Eugenie  Verdier,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Madame 
Hippolyte  Jamain,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  Marie  Baumann,  Marie 
Rady,  Mervielle  de  Lyon,  Monsieur  Noman,  Pierre  Notting,  Prince 
Camille  de  Rohan,  Reynolds  Hole,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Star  of  Waltham, 
Ulrich  Brunner. 

Teas. 

Anna  Olivier,  Caroline  Kuster,  Catherine  Mermet,  Comtes3e  de 
Nadaillac,  Innocente  Pirola,  Jean  Ducher,  Madame  Angela  Jacquier, 
Alba  Rosea,  Madame  CusiD,  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Madame 
Lambard,  Madame  Willermoz,  Marechal  Niel,  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
Niphetos,  Pearl  des  Jardios,  Rubens,  and  Souvenir  d’un  Ami. 


Gishurstine  has  acquired  the  character  of  a perennial  by  reason  of 
its  appearance  periodically,  and,  as  it  were,  from  the  same  root,  to  be 
useful  in  its  season  and  unheard  of  when  not  wanted.  It  is  a prepara- 
tion employed  by  prudent  people  who  move  about  during  winter — as 
all  prudent  are  careful  to  do — for  rendering  boots  and  shoes  waterproof 
without  rendering  them  impervious' to  air,  and  also  without  impairing 
their  beauty,  for  they  may  be  polished  as  well  after  as  before  the  appli- 
cation of  Gishurstine.  For  sportsmen,  gardeners,  rambling  botanists, 
and  all  men  of  business  who  are  often  “ on  the  trot,”  it  is  of  the 
greatest  value.  Nor  is  it  a matter  of  indifference  to  the  ladies,  for  it 
may  be  applied  to  the  soles  of  boots,  as  well  as  to  the  uppers,  rendering 
them  warm  because  dry,  and  removing  one  of  the  common  objections 
to  outdoor  exercise  during  the  winter.  We  spoak  by  knowledge  of  this 
thing,  that  it  is  invaluable. 


Ihitts  of  ©Imtbatiott. 

♦ 

FORCING  THE  MADONNA  LILY. 

The  value  of  the  Madonna  lily  or  common  white  lily  for  the  supply  of 
flowers  early  in  the  year  is  so  fully  recognized  that  there  is  no  occasion 
to  enlarge  upon  it.  But  thr-re  is  one  point  bearing  on  the  cultivation 
of  this  lily  under  glass  which  is  not  so  generally  known,  and  that  is 
the  difference  required  by  bulbs  grown  in  this  country  for  the  pro- 
duction of  their  flowers  as  compared  with  those  from  countries  in  which 
the  summers  are  hotter  and  drier  than  here.  We  force  rather  large 
quantities  of  bulbs  annually,  for  not  only  are  the  plants  used  exten- 
sively in  the  embellishment  of  the  conservatory,  but  the  flowers  are  in 
constant  request  for  indoor  and  church  decoration,  Consequently  we 
are  unable  to  maintain  a supply  of  bulbs  from  the  beds,  and  have  to 
purchase  a considerable  proportion  of  the  bulbs  forced.  Three  years 
since  one  portion  of  a batch  of  bulbs  started  at  the  same  time  came 
into  bloom  fully  a fortnight  earlier  than  the  other,  and  I was  much 
perplexed  until  I had  ascertained  from  the  nurseryman  who  had  sup- 
plied the  bulbs,  that  one  part  of  the  order  had  been  filled  with  bulbs 
obtained  from  Italy.  The  next  season  I gave  instructions  that  the 
whole  of  the  bulbs  required  for  the  production  of  the  earliest  flowers 
should  be  of  Italian  growth,  and  as  they  were  found  equally  as  early  as 
those  of  the  previous  season,  we  now  grow  them  exclusively  for  the 
supply  of  flowers  during  February  and  March.  A gain  of  a fortnight 
in  these  two  months  is  so  important  to  the  majority  of  cultivators,  that 
the  fact  of  the  Italian  bulbs  flowering  in  advance  of  both  those  from 
Holland  and  grown  at  home,  cannot  be  too  generally  known.  We  are 
now  potting  up  the  bulbs  required  for  forcing  during  the  coming  winter, 
and  as  they  are  potted  we  place  them  in  a cold  pit  where  they  remain 
until  they  are  removed  to  the  forcing  pit.  G.  H. 

DAMSONS. 

For  the  production  of  large  quantities  of  fruit  for  preserving  and 
for  market  purposes  the  Farleigh  Prolific  or  Crittenden  has  much  to 
recommend  it,  because  of  its  immense  productiveness  and  its  excellent 
quality.  But  for  the  private  grower  the  best  of  the  damsons  is 
Frogmore  Prolific.  It  is  a heavy  cropper,  and  the  fruit  is  quite  double 
the  size  of  that  of  either  of  the  other  varieties,  and  very  rich  in  flavour. 
It  has  been  described  as  rich  in  flavour  as  the  greengage,  but  although 
the  fruit  of  the  damson  cannot  well  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
greengage  it  is  sufficiently  rich  to  justify  its  forming  part  of  the 
dessert.  The  fruit  of  Frogmore  Prolific  make  an  excellent  preserve. 
To  plant  the  Common  or  Round  Sweet  Damson  with  two  such  fine 
varieties  as  the  above-mentioned  at  command  is  a mistake  which  no 
cultivator  should  make.  It  is  a pity  the  trade  growers  do  not  strike  it 
out  of  their  catalogues.  S.  F. 

UNPRUNED  ESCALLONIAS. 

Escallonias  are  too  tender  to  be  grown  successfully  otherwise  than 
against  a warm  wall,  excepting  in  kind  climates;  but  under  a proper 
course  of  culture  they  will  by  their  beauty  afford  an  ample  return  for 
the  space  occupied.  Generally  speaking,  the  escallonias  are  pruned 
too  severely,  and  trained  in  too  close  to  the  wall  to  produce  a good 
effect.  As  a matter  of  fact,  they  should,  when  against  a wall,  as  in  the 
open,  have  but  little  of  either  pruning  or  training.  The  proper  course 
is  to  train  the  shoots  to  the  wall  until  the  whole  of  the  surface  is 
covered,  and  then  to  allow  them  to  grow  naturally.  Under  this  system 
of  training  the  plants  present  a very  elegant  appearance,  and  bloom 
with  a profusion  that  will  surprise  those  who  are  only  acquainted  with 
the  plants  that  are  trained  close  to  the  wall  in  a similar  manner  to  a 
peach  tree.  In  a severe  winter  a portion  of  the  outside  shoots  will  be 
cut  back  by  the  frost,  but  that  is  of  very  little  consequence,  as  there  is 
invariably  plenty  of  live  wood  underneath.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
closely-trained  examples  frequently  suffer  so  severely  that  they  have  to 
be  cut  back  nearly  to  the  ground  level  to  obtain  new  growth  from  the 
base.  One  of  the  finest  examples  of  unpruned  escallonias  is  that  of  the 
well-known  E.  macrantha,  on  the  up  platform  of  Battle  Station  on  the 
South-Eastern  Railway.  Originally  planted  against  the  closely- 
boarded  fence  enclosing  the  platform,  it  has  been  allowed  to  grow 
naturally,  and  is  now  about  fifteen  feet  in  width,  and  between  three 
and  four  feet  in  depth.  When  I saw  it  a few  weeks  since  it  was  thickly 
studded  with  its  charming  bright  rose-coloured  flowers,  and  the  effect 
in  contrast  with  the  dark  glossy  green  foliage  was  surprisingly  beau- 
tiful.  Visitors  to  Hastings,  who  travel  by  the  South-Eastern  Railway 
and  are  interested  in  shrubs,  should  certainly  not  miss  the  magnificent 
specimen  at  Battle  Station.  G. 

SINGLE  DAHLIAS  FOR  DECORATIONS. 

Comparatively  few  of  the  large  number  of  single  dahlias  in 
cultivation  are  really  suitable  for  decorative  purposes  in  a cut  state 
because  of  their  large  size.  Not  only  is  there  a difficulty  in  arranging 
them  with  other  flowers,  but  they  require  wiring,  which  imposes  a 
rather  heavy  tax  on  one’s  time  when  large  numbers  of  flowers  have  to 
be  arranged  every  day.  I have,  moreover,  an  objection  to  wiring 
flowers  that  have  to  be  arranged  in  vases  for  the  drawing  room.  1 
have  made  a list,  during  the  past  season,  of  a few  of  special  excellence 
for  decorative  purposes  in  a cut  state,  and  I have  thought  that  a 
transcription  of  it  might  be  useful  to  some  of  your  readers.  The 
varieties  are  asunder  : Alma,  white  shuded  rose  ; Elsie,  fiery  scarlet; 
Ingomar,  rich  fiery  magenta  ; Magpie,  corise  tipped  white  ; Duehess 
of  Westminster,  pure  white,  the  best  of  all  the  white  varieties  for  the 
supply  of  cut  flowers.  Illustration,  bright  yellow ; and  Midget,  rich 
scarlet.  The  scarlet  varieties  are  the  most  useful,  as  the  fiowars  afford 
such  a capital  contrast  to  the  Japanese  anemones  and  white  chrysan- 
themums, which  aro  so  abundant  during  the  latter  part  of  August  and 
throughout  September.  W.  B. 
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* CHRYSANTHEMUM  GEORGE  WERMIO. 

This  fine  yellow  chrysanthemum  is  proving  not  hiss  useful  in  tho 
flower  garden  than  Madame  Desgrango,  from  which  it  originated  as  a 
sport,  and  should  bo  extensively  grown.  It  is  particularly  good  at  the 
present  time  in  the  Alexandra  Park,  Hastings,  where  it  has  been 
planted  rather  largely,  the  large  masses  of  golden  flowers  presenting  a 
very  bright  appearance.  The  season  of  flowering  of  George  Woruiig, 
and  tho  variety  from  which  it  has  sported,  is  in  some  degree  determined 
by  the  time  of  striking  the  cuttings.  Therefore,  as  they  usually 
continue  in  good  condition  until  the  rains  and  frosts  destroy  the 
flowers,  it  is  important  to  havo  them  in  bloom  as  early  as  possible  in 
the  season.  Plante  from  autumn-struck  cuttings  begin  to  bloom  first, 
and  for  some  years  past  I have  struck  tho  cuttings  in  October  and  kept 
the  young  plants  in  a cold  frame  during  the  winter,  and  bedded  them 
out  in  April.  Without  further  attention  they  form  good  bushes  in  the 
course  of  tho  summer,  and  commence  flowering  at  the  ond  of  August, 
and  continue  in  good  condition  until  quite  late  in  October  when  the 
weather  continues  open.  I mention  this  because  so  many  growers 
defer  the  propagation  until  the  spring,  and,  in  consequence,  fail  to 
obtain  a really  good  display  until  the  middle  of  September. 

W.  H. 

ONOIDIUM  ORNITHORHYNCHUM. 

One  of  the  most  charming  orchids  in  bloom  at  the  present  time  is 
the  sweetly-scented  Oncidium  ornithorhynchum,  of  which  we  have 
several  good  specimens.  It  is  not  so  showy  as  some  of  the  oncids  we 
have  in  flower,  but  it  is  exceedingly  attractive,  and  the  panicles  of 
delicate  rose-coloured  flowers  are  admirably  adapted  for  choice  bouq  uets. 
We  grow  it  in  teak  baskets,  with  peat  and  sphagnum,  and  supply 
liberally  with  water  during  the  season  of  growth,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  the  plants  are  placed  are  evidently  favourable  to  a robust 
state  of  growth  and  an  abundant  production  of  flowers. 

Orchidophilist. 

ROSE,  THE  BRIDE. 

This  rose,  of  which  highly  favourable  reports  have  been  received 
from  America,  where  it  originated,  is  so  far  decidedly  disappointing. 
It  has  been  described  as  the  finest  of  all  the  white  tea-scented  roses  in 
cultivation,  but,  judging  from  the  flowers  I have  seen  in  the  course  of 
the  past  season,  it  is  much  inferior  to  our  old  friend  Niphetos.  The 
flowers  are  not  so  large  as  those  of  that  variety,  and  they  are,  more- 
over, tinged  with  green  at  the  base  of  the  petals,  which  detracts  much 
from  their  beauty,  especially  in  the  bud  state.  It  cannot  be  compared 
with  that  fine  tea  rose,  Sunset,  which  the  Americans  sent  us  a few 
seasons  ago,  and  those  who  have  not  much  space  for  rose  growing  will 
act  wisely  in  waiting  another  season  before  adding  it  to  their  collec- 
tion. It  may  prove  better  than  I anticipate,  but  with  my  knowledge 
of  roses  I shall  be  much  surprised  if  it  proves  worth  growing. 

Practical  Cultivator. 

EARTHING  CELERY. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  celery  should  be  earthed  up  at  different 
times  or  all  at  once.  Taking  a practical  view  of  the  matter,  as  the 
result  of  many  years’  experience,  I can  only  say  that  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  in  favour  of  both  plans.  With  regard  to  earthing  at 
different  times,  or  by  what  is  generally  called  the  piecemeal  system,  I 
am  aware  that  there  is  one  point  that  can  be  urged  in  its  favour,  and 
that  is  that  as  a rule  the  longer  celery  is  earthed  up  the  better  flavour 
it  is,  that  it  is  to  say  it  is  milder  in  flavour  and  possibly  more  tender 
in  eating,  and,  of  course,  this  is  a point  of  some  importance.  But  as  a 
set-off  against  this,  we  have  the  equally  important  fact  that  the  longer 
celery  is  earthed  the  more  is  it  exposed  to  the  risk  of  injury  by  the 
weather,  for  long-continued  damp  is  scarcely  less  injurious  than  severe 
frost,  both  of  which  will  cause  it  to  rot  much  sooner  than  that  which 
has  not  been  earthed  up  so  long.  Personally,  I am  in  favour  of  earthing 
celery  all  at  once,  or,  at  most,  completing  the  work  at  two  different 
times.  A long  experience  has  satisfied  me  that,  all  points  considered, 
this  is  the  most  satisfactory  plan,  especially  in  heavy  soils,  or  where 
there  ai-e  many  slugs.  In  heavy  land  celery  rots  quicker  than  in  a drier 
medium,  and  such  soils  are  generally  more  infested  with  slugs.  I like 
to  get  all  late  crops  of  celery  tied  up  by  the  middle  of  October  ; each 
plant  is  tied  up  separately  with  a strong  piece  of  matting,  after  the 
small  and  rough  bottom  leaves  are  pulled  off,  which  effectually  prevents 
the  wind  from  doing  it  any  injury.  After  the  tying  up  is  completed,  a 
little  fresh  slaked  lime  is  spread  over  the  surface  if  there  are  signs  of 
any  slugs.  I like  to  choose  dry  weather  for  putting  on  the  lime. 

J.  Macdonald. 

RAIN-PROOF  FLOWERS. 

Notwithstanding  the  heavy  downpour  of  rain  that  my  garden  has 
been  subjected  to  from  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  October,  I have 
a nice  few  flowers  in  the  beds  and  borders  that  are  attractive  for  the 
time  of  year.  Particularly  so  are  the  tuberous-rooted  begonias,  Salvia 
horminum  violacea,  and  French  marygolds,  which  are  in  separate  beds. 
In  the  borders  the  ever-welcome  Michaelmas  daisies  are  a show  of 
themselves,  and  the  double  and  single  annual  chrysanthemums  are 
still  attractive.  But  none  are  brighter  than  some  large  clumps  of 
Rudbeckia  Newmani.  The  pompon  dahlias  have  weathered  the  storms 
fairly  well,  and  so  have  the  roses,  for  many  of  the  dwarf  plants  have 
lots  of  flowers  upon  them.  Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum  is  par- 
ticularly bright,  and  the  old  blue  Salvia  patens  is  not  without  flowers, 
while  Sedum  spectabile,  under  the  shade  of  a large  shrub,  has  numerous 
heads  of  flowers  of  a lively  clear  pink  colour;  while  on  my  lawn  I 
have  a grand  plant  of  Hydrangea  hortensis  with  more  than  a 
hundred  large  heads  of  bright  pint  flowers.  From  this  list  you  will 
be  able  to  judge  that  I am  able  to  get  a good  deal  of  pleasure  out  of 
my  garden,  although  the  rain  and  wind  have  dashed  the  glories  of 
the  ordinary  summer  budders.  Laura  L . 


RASPBERRY  CULTURE. 

There  is  no  popular  hardy  fruit  that  I am  acquainted  with  that  so 
readily  adapts  itself  to  a variety  of  soils  and  positions  as  the  rasp- 
berry. This  should  prove  encouraging  to  those  who  arc  in  doubt 
about  its  adaptability  for  any  particular  position,  for  to  hear  that 
this  fruit  had  failed  when  it  has  been  fairly  treated  would  be  a bit  of 
new  experience.  We  may,  therefore,  take  it  for  granted  that  there 
are  not  many  soils  or  positions  but  will  grow  this  fruit  when  it  is 
rationally  treated.  Except  that  it  does  not  fruit  satisfactorily  when 
planted  quite  in  the  shade,  no  one  need  to  study  that  part  of  its  culture 
any  fartuer,  for  in  partially  shady  positions,  whether  from  walla  or 
trees,  I have  known  it  to  fruit  abundantly.  Nevertheless  it  is  a sub- 
ject that  likes  sunshine,  and  in  such  situations  it  always  gives  the 
greatest  quantity  of  fruit. 

Then  as  to  soil,  give  it  plenty  of  manure  and  it  will  grow  any- 
where providing  that  before  being  planted  the  ground  is  trenched  up 
two  feet  deep  that  the  roots  may  have  a chance  to  get  down  out  of  the 
reach  of  drought.  As  it  is  likely  to  be  a permanent  crop  the  ground 
should  be  made  thoroughly  rich  before  planting.  The  best  manure 
for  the  raspberry  is  that  from  the  farmyard  or  an  exhausted  hotbed. 

As  regards  the  best  sorts  to  grow,  there  is  really  not  much  difference, 
either  in  flavour  or  cropping  quantities.  Given  liberal  treatment  they 
all  bear  well.  I have  been  a grower  for  many  years,  and  I have  not 
found  one  to  beat  the  old  Fastolf,  which  is  a vigorous  grower  and  an 
abundant  bearer.  Garter’s  Prolific  is  also  a desirable  sort.  Either  or 
both  of  these  may  be  grown  with  every  prospect  of  their  doing  well. 

When  to  plant. — This  is  not  a very  serious  question,  as  rasp- 
berries may  be  successfully  planted  at  any  time  between  the  first  of 
November  and  the  end  of  February,  but  no  doubt  the  earlier  they  are 
planted  the  better.  Therefore,  I advise  all  whom  it  may  concern  not 
to  delay  this  part  of  the  work,  for  although  the  canes  may  appear  to 
be  at  rest  all  the  winter,  the  roots  will  be  making  some  progress  if  they 
are  planted  in  November,  and  as  a consequence  they  will  start  into 
growth  earlier  and  stronger  than  those  planted  later. 

How  to  plant  is  a more  important  question,  as  the  canes  require  to 
be  grown  in  such  a way  that  each  one  should  have  sufficient  space  for 
the  lateral  growth  to  extend  without  being  crowded  by  coming  in  con- 
tact with  those  near  it.  The  old-fashioned  plan  of  planting  two  or 
three  plants  in  clumps  at  certain  distances  apart,  and  allowing  them  to 
form  stools  from  which  half  a-dozen  or  more  canes  were  tied  to  a 
single  stake,  is,  I should  hope,  quite  extinct,  for  no  plan  could  possibly 
be  more  wasteful  in  space.  The  canes  were  so  crowded  that  not  half  of 
the  buds  had  room  to  start  into  growth,  and  a poor  crop  as  compared 
to  the  space  occupied  was  the  result.  There  is  no  better  way  of  grow- 
ing raspberries  than  by  planting  them  in  single  lines,  the  lines  being 
six  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  put  in  one  foot  apart  in  the  row.  To 
support  the  canes  some  stout  stakes  should  be  placed  twelve  feet  apart 
along  the  line.  To  these  two  pieces  of  stout  wire  must  be  stretched, 
one  line  near  the  top  and  the  other  eighteen  inches  lower.  It  will 
then  be  an  easy  matter  to  tie  the  fruiting  canes  to  the  wires,  and  they 
will  be  secure  from  rough  winds.  But  the  canes  must  not  be  crowded 
on  the  wires,  or  the  growth  will  be  weak.  The  canes  should  be  at  least 
nine  inches  apart,  and  one  foot  is  not  too  much  in  a soil  that  is  favour- 
able to  the  growth  of  this  fruit.  The  stakes  and  wires  need  not  be 
fixed  the  first  year,  as  the  young  canes  can  be  cut  back  to  a height  of 
two  feet  as  soon  as  they  are  planted. 

Summer  management. — Those  who  wish  to  excel  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  raspberry  must  not  stint  the  necessary  labour.  I am  well  aware 
that  more  than  half  of  the  raspberries  which  are  grown  in  this  country 
obtain  little  more  necessary  attention  beyond  the  pruning  and  manur- 
ng  during  the  winter.  But  this  is  not  enough  when  we  wish  to  obtain 
a full  measure  of  success.  They  must  have  timely  attention,  and  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  as  soon  as  the  young  canes  have  grown  to  a 
height  of  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  is  to  go  over  them,  and  remove 
all  that  are  not  wanted  to  furnish  fruiting  canes  for  the  next  year. 
This  will  give  those  that  are  left  more  light  and  air,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  growing  season  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  much  stronger  than 
those  that  have  not  received  such  attention.  The  next  point  in  which 
they  will  require  attention  is  to  cut  out  all  the  old  canes  which  have 
borne  fruit  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  gathered.  When  this  is  done  the 
young  canes  must  be  tied  up  in  their  place. 

Winter  management. — io  will  be  seen  that  by  working  out  a proper 
course  of  summer  management  that  it  leaves  but  little  to  be  done  in 
the  winter.  The  canes  will  require  to  be  examined  and  made  secure  to 
the  wires,  and  the  tops  cut  off  one  bud  above  the  top  wire.  The  ground 
must  then  be  cleared  of  all  weeds,  and  early  in  the  winter  a thick  mulch 
of  rotten  manure  should  be  laid  on  each  side  of  the  row,  and  extend  two 
feet  wide  on  each  side.  Neither  spade  nor  fork  should  be  allowed  to 
come  near  the  roots  at  any  time.  With  an  annual  dressing  of  manure 
every  winter  the  fertility  in  the  soil  will  be  maintained,  and  a vigorous 
growth  will  be  the  result.  No  hardy  fruit  that  I am  acquainted  with 
better  repays  for  the  labour  of  giving  the  roots  a few  good  soakings  of 
manure  water  during  the  summer  than  the  raspberry.  It  not  only 
increases  the  size  of  the  fruit,  but  it  increases  the  number,  as  it 
encourages  the  canes  to  grow  to  a large  size,  and  strong  canes  mean  an 
abundant  ci’op  of  fruit.  R.  H.  B. 


A WORD  TO  WIVES. — Be  ware  of  Spurioics  Imitations. —For  50  years  Horniman  and  Co. 
have  advocated  the  benefits  of  Pure  Tea,  rejecting  that  “artificially  coloured **  on  the 
surface  of  the  leaf.  The  difference  in  quality  is  so  great,  and  the  flavour  of  genuine  tea  so 
superior,  that  it  has  become  a household  word,  where  “ Horniman’s  tea  is  once  used  it  is 
always  used.”  The  pleasure  of  partaking  of  tea,  free  from  adulteration,  facing  powder,  or 
foreign  admixture,  is  realized  by  many  thousands  of  tea  drinkers,  who  annually  consume 
many  millions  of  packets  of  Horniman’s  Pure  Tea.  See  list  of  Agents  in  all  newspapers, 
and  at  railway  stations,  or  apply  by  p^st  to  Hor  niman  and  Co.,  29,  30,  31,  32,  and  33,  Worm, 
wood  Street,  City,  London,— [Anvr.] 
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ORCHARD  HOUSES. 

By  William  Cole,  TI19  Grove  Vineyard,  Fcltlmm. 

The  management  of  the  orchard  house  is  slowly  but  surely  under- 
going a complete  revolution,  and  the  changes  that  are  being  made  are 
decidedly  for  the  better.  We  are  now  beginning  to  understand  the 
principles  of  the  work,  and,  as  the  result,  are  carrying  it  out  on  a 
more  scientific  basis.  At  one  time  it  was  supposed  that  any  rough 


peaches,  nectarines,  and  cherries,  which,  by  reason  of  their  produc- 
tiveness when  they  have  the  protection  of  glass,  and  their  high  quality, 
will  afford  an  ample  return  for  the  additional  care  bestowed  upon 
them.  The  changes  in  the  preparation  and  management  of  the  trees 
have  also  been  great,  and  cultivators  have  become  fully  alive  to  the 
fact  that  growing  the  ti'ees  in  pots  from  the  first  and  the  more  liberal 
use  of  the  watering-pot  are  important  factors  in  orchard  house 
management, 


PEACII  "NECTARINE”  (Second  year  of  fruiting). 


structure  was  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees  in  pots;  but  it 
is  now  seen  that  a house  substantially  constructed,  and  fitted  with 
appliances  by  means  of  which  the  ventilation  can  be  readily  regulated, 
will  afford  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Not  only  are  the  houses 
erected  on  the  most  improved  principles,  but  they  are,  generally 
speaking,  turned  to  better  account.  Instead  of  being  occupied  with  a 
motley  assemblage  of  fruits,  some  of  which  could  be  grown  equally  as 
well  outside,  they  are  now  chiefly  devoted  to  the  choicer  kinds,  such  aB 


In  the  erection  of  the  orchard  house  there  is  no  occasion  to  expend 
much  money  in  external  ornament,  but  when  tlio  house  oooupies  a 
prominent  position  it  should  be  so  constructed  that  it  will  present  a 
neat,  if  not  an  elegant,  appearance,  as  much  of  the  pleasure  to  bo 
derived  from  the  structure  will  bo  lost  if  it  is  erected  in  such  a way  as 
to  be  more  of  an  oyesoro  than  otherwise.  The  house  may  have  either  a 
lean-to  or  span  roof,  but  the  latter  is,  in  somo  respects,  preferable. 
When  there  is  no  vail  against  which  to  oroot  the  house  a span  roof 
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will  afford  more  accommodation  in  proportion  to  its  cost,  and  in  all 
oases  the  conditions  nnder  which  the  trees  are  placed  will  ho  more 
favourable.  They  will  have  full  exposure  to  the  light  on  all  sides,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  enjoy  as  froe  a circulation  of  air  as  it  is  possible  for 
trees  to  have  when  grown  under  glass.  Tbo  dimensions  of  the  house, 
whether  provided  with  a lean-to  or  span  roof,  must  be  determined  by 


tively  long  period  without  proving  too  heavy  a tax  on  the  time  of  those 
in  charge  or  overshadowing  the  other  structures.  It  may  be  heated  or 
not  at  the  discretion  of  the  owner,  but  there  is  a decided  advantage  in 
being  able  to  assist  the  trees  with  artificial  heat  during  periods  of  very 
cold  weather  in  the  earlier  stages  of  growth.  In  all  cases  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  admission  of  air  must  be  ample,  and  ventilators  ought  to 


NECTARINE  “GOLDONI”  (Second  year  of  fruiting). 


such  considerations  as  the  quantity  of  fruit  required,  the  amount  to  be 
expended,  and  the  space  available.  But  in  all  cases  it  ought  to  be 
large  enough  to  give  a substantial  return  for  the  labour  incurred  in  its 
management.  A house  fifty  feet  in  length,  sixteen  feet  in  width,  and 
ten  feet  high  may  be  mentioned  as  being  in  every  way  suitable  for  a 
garden  of  moderate  dimensions.  It  will  be  large  enough  to  hold 
enough  tree3  to  give  a liberal  supply  of  fruit  extending  over  a comp  ira- 


be  provided  at  rather  short  intervals,  both  in  the  apex  of  the  roof  and 
in  the  front  of  the  lean-to’s,  and  at  the  sides  of  those  with  span  roofs. 
It  is  a great  advantage,  although  not  absolutely  necessary,  to  have 
glass  two  or  three  feet  in  depth  at  the  sides,  as  the  trees  cannot  well 
have  too  much  light.  More  especially  is  it  desirable  that  the  lower 
branches  should  enjoy  a full  share  of  light,  which  is  practically 
impossible  where  the  roof  alone  is  of  glass. 
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Tho  selection  of  the  trees  is  a most  important  point  in  orchard 
house  management,  so  much  depending  on  the  way  in  which  they  have 
been  prepared.  It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  state  that  during 
the  past  few  years  a decided  change  has  taken  place  in  the  opinion  of 
cultivators  as  to  the  trees  most  suitable  for  pot  culture.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  orchard  house,  the  practice  was  almost  general  of  growing 
the  tr^es  in  the  open  quarters  until  they  attained  a fruiting  size,  when 
they  were  lifted,  put  in  pots,  and  placed  in  the  orchard  house. 
Experience  has  shown  that  trees  so  prepared  are  not  the  best  that  could 
be  had  for  the  purpose,  the  wood  being  too  soft  and  long  jointed,  and 
the  roots  deficient  in  numbers.  The  best  are  those  which  have  been 
grown  in  pots  from  the  earliest  stages,  as  they  invariably  have  an  abund- 
ance of  fibrous  roots  and  are  well  furnished  'with  short-jointed  wood. 
Trees  that  are  grown  altogether  in  pots  are  rather  more  expensive  than 
those  recently  potted,  because  of  the  additional  labour  involved  in  their 
preparation.  But  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  trees  will  be  more 
than  balanced  in  their  greater  productiveness,  not  only  in  the  follow- 
ing season  but  in  subsequent  years. 

Pyramidal  trees  are  in  some  respects'preferable  to  bushes,  but  their 
shape  is  of  less  importance  than  their  being  well  established  and  fur- 
nished with  an  abundance  of  fibrous  roots,  and  having  wood  that  is  short 
jointed,  properly  ripened,  and  carrying  plenty  of  flower  buds.  Those 
established  in  eleven-inch  pots  ai’e  the  most  suitable  for  the  general 
body  of  cultivators,  for  whilst  large  enough  to  produce  a good  crop  the 
following  season,  they  are  not  so  large  as  to  be  very  costly.  Trees  that 
have  occupied  the  same  pots  several  years  previous  to  their  being 
received,  and  those  in  pots  of  a less  diameter  than  eleven  inches,  should 
be  repotted  on  their  coming  to  hand,  and  the  earlier  they  are  shifted  in 
October  the  better.  Pots  one  or  two  sizes  larger  should  be  used,  and 
care  be  taken  in  the  arrangement  of  the  crocks,  for,  with  the  assistance 
of  rich  top  dressings,  the  trees  can  be  grown  several  years  without  being 
repotted,  provided  the  drainage  is  in  proper  order.  The  balls  should 
be  reduced  by  the  removal  of  four  or  five  inches  from  the  surface  and 
the  roots  be  carefully  loosened  round  the  sides,  but  some  of  the  roots 
should  be  shortened.  A rather  heavy  calcareous  loam  is  the  most 
suitable  for  the  several  kinds  of  fruit  trees  grown  under  glass,  and  it 
is  advisable  to  break  it  up  rather  roughly  and  to  add  a moderate  pro- 
portion of  partly  decayed  manure  to  it.  In  potting  the  soil  cannot 
well  be  too  firm,  and  it  should  be  well  rammed  in  with  the  potting 
stick.  As  the  trees  are  potted  they  can  be  placed  in  the  open  with 
some  loose  material  about  the  pots,  to  prevent  their  being  split  by  the 
frost ; or  they  may  be  placed  in  the  house  in  which  they  are  to  be 
grown.  It  is  not  a matter  of  much  consequence  which  course  is 
adopted,  but  probably  the  best  practice  is  to  place  the  trees  outside 
until  the  end  of  November,  and  then  remove  them  indoors  for  the 
winter. 

The  trees  should  be  pruned  early  in  February,  but  when  the  growth 
is  properly  regulated  during  the  summer,  very  little  pruning  will  be 
required  in  the  winter.  It  will  in  any  case  consist  in  throwing  out  the 
shoots  where  there  are  signs  of  over-crowding,  and  shortening  those 
remaining  to  a length  of  six  or  eight  inches,  according  to  their 
strength.  It  is  essential  in  shortening  the  shoots  to  cut  them  back  to 
a wood  bud,  for  when  they  terminate  in  a flower  bud  they  usually  die 
back  to  the  young  shoot.  The  summer  pruning  consists  in  pinching 
the  shoots  back  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  joint  from  the  base,  and  stopping 
the  laterals  produced  subsequently  at  the  fifth  leaf.  When  necessary 
for  the  improvement  of  the  contour  of  the  trees,  the  shoots  may  be  left 
longer  or  pinched  back  more  severely  as  may  be  desired.  To  ensure 
success  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees  in  pots  the  watering  pot  must  be 
in  constant  use  and  the  air  be  very  freely  admitted.  At  no  period  of 
the  year  ought  the  soil  to  be  allowed  to  become  dust  dry  and  remain 
so  for  any  length  of  time,  because  whatever  maybe  the  season  the  trees 
suffer  severely  from  drought.  It  was  not  so  many  years  since  it  was 
thought  that  fruit  trees  may  be  kept  perfectly  dry  during  the  winter,  if 
not  with  advantage,  without  any  great  harm,  but  there  are  not  many 
cultivators  who  are  not  careful  to  keep  the  soil  moderately  moist  about 
the  Voots  when  the  trees  are  at  rest.  Very  little  moisture 

will  keep  the  trees  safe,  and  that  little  they  should  certainly 
have.  When  the  trees  are  growing  freely  they  require  very 
liberal  supplies  of  water,  and  during  the  summer  months 
they  will  require  watering  once,  if  not  twice,  a day.  At 
each  watering  they  must  have  sufficient  to  thoroughly  moisten  the 
whole  of  the  soil.  From  the  time  the  fruit  is  set  till  it  is  ripening  the 
syringe  must  be  freely  used  once  or  twice  a day,  and  it  will  he  an 
advantage  to  pour  water  occasionally  on  the  surface  of  the  bed,  as  the 
evaporation  is  decidedly  conducive  to  the  health  of  the  trees.  The 
ventilation  must  be  abundant,  as  it  is  only  by  maintaining  a free  circu- 
lation of  air  when  the  weather  is  favourable  that  strong  short-jointed 
wood  and  richly-coloured  and  highly-flavoured  fruit  can  be  obtained. 
The  ventilation  must,  of  course,  be  regulated  in  accordance  with  the 
state  of  the  weather,  more  especially  during  the  spring,  when  the  trees 
are  in  bloom  ; but,  generally>peaking,  there  will  be  more  risk  in  admit- 
ting too  little  air  than  in  giving  too  much.  In  the  years  in  which  it  is 
not  intended  to  repot  the  trees  they  should  have  a liberal  top  dressing 
of  a compost  similar  to  that  recommended  for  the  repotting.  Early 
in  October  is  the  best  time  for  top  dressing  the  trees,  and  in  its  appli- 
cation remove  the  surface  soil  to  a depth  of  four  or  five  inches,  and 
replace  with  the  new  compost,  ramming  it  quite  hard  with  the  potting 
stick.  Towards  the  end  of  the  spring  a surfacing  of  horse  droppings 
or  other  manure  will  be  beneficial,  whether  the  trees  have  been  re- 
potted or  not,  and,  owing  to  the  restricted  space  for  the  roots,  there 
is  not  much  risk  of  promoting  an  excessively  luxuriant  growth. 

The  selection  of  varieties  is  a point  of  considerable  importance  as 
regard  the  flavour  of  their  fruit  and  adaptability  to  orchard  house 
culture.  Tho  following  form  an  excellent  selection  of  peaches: — 
Alexander,  Bellegarde,  Early  G rosso  Mignonne,  Goshawk,  Noblesse, 


Princess  of  Wales,  Royal  George,  Sea  Eagle,  Stirling  Castle.  The 
best  nectarines  are: — Albert  Victor,  Advance,  Lord  Napier,  Pine 
Apple,  Rivers’s  Orange,  Stanwick  Elruge,  Yiolette  Hfitive, 


THE  STORY  OF  BREMONTIER, 

And  tiie  Reclamation  of  the  Sand- Wastes  01  Gascony. 

By  G.  V.  Poobe,  II. D. 

In  an  address  to  the  working  classes  in  connection  with  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain  Dr.  Poore  Baid  : I purpose  to  bring 
before  you  the  chief  facts  of  a great  sanitary  work  which  has  been  accomplished 
by  our  friends  and  neighbours,  the  French. 

If  you  will  take  the  map  of  France  and  look  at  that  portion  of  the  coast 
which  skirts  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  you  will  notice  that  two  great  rivers  flow 
into  the  sea  along  this  coast.  One,  the  most  northerly,  is  the  Gironde,  a 
stream  which  has  upon  its  banks  the  great  commercial  city  of  Bordeaux  ; the 
other  river  is  the  Adour,  the  mouth  of  which  is  150  miles  south  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Gironde. 

Between  the  mouths  of  these  two  rivers  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
is  formed  absolutely  and  entirely  of  sand,  and  for  a considerable  distance 
inland  from  the  coast  the  soil  of  France  is  composed  of  sand.  It  is  to  this 
great  sandy  district,  covering  nearly  two  millions  and  a half  of  acres,  and 
known  in  France  as  the  Landes  or  Moorlands,  that  I wish  to  direct  your 
attention. 

These  Moorlands  have  been  the  despair  of  agriculturists  for  centuries,  and 
have  been  universally  regarded  as  among  the  dreariest  and  most  unwholesome 
districts  in  Europe.  Sand  has  not  the  reputation  of  being  a very  profitable 
soil  to  the  agriculturist,  and  in  addition  to  the  natural  poverty  of  the  soil  the 
farmer  in  this  region  has  had  to  contend  with  the  impossibility  of  efficient 
drainage.  The  Landes  formerly  produced  nothing  except  a scant  herbage 
sufficient  to  support  a few  miserable  sheep,  tended  by  shepherds  as  ill-favoured 
as  their  flocks,  who  generally  suffered  from  one  or  olher  of  the  many  diseases 
prevalent  in  the  country  ; for  disease  was  about  the  only  crop  which  the  Landes 
formerly  brought  forth  abundantly. 

Indeed,  you  will  find  that  plains  which  are  unproductive  are  generally 
unhealthy.  The  Campagna  round  Rome  is  a very  hotbed  of  malarious  and 
other  diseases,  and  the  sandy  plains  of  Holland,  and  our  own  Lincolnshire  en- 
joyed a similar  evil  repute,  before  efficient  drainage  was  brought  about  by 
skilful  engineers,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  became  possible.  Husbandry 
and  disease  are  sworn  foes,  and  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  is  generally  the  pur- 
suit of  health,  and  a healthy  man  is  generally  contented.  Here  is  an  argument 
for  “ small  holdings,”  for  “three  acres  and  a cow,”  and  for  “allotments,” 
which  I freely  give  to  those  who  find  pleasure  in  political  contention. 

The  drainage  of  the  Landes  presented  special  difficulties,  and  difficulties 
which  no  engineering  skill  and  no  expenditure  of  money  in  the  direction  of 
bricks,  mortar,  and  machinery,  seemed  likely  to  overcome,  and  for  the 
following  reasons  : — 

The  reputation  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  is  familiar  to  every  Englishman.  It 
is  there,  if  anywhere,  that  the  force  of  wind  asserts  itself,  and  the  winds 
are  generally  westerly  in  direction,  and  blow  with  fearful  violence  from  the  sea 
over  the  land. 

The  shore  of  that  part  of  the  bay  with  which  I am  dealing,  is  composed, 
as  I have  said,  of  unmitigated  sand.  The  effect  of  the  wind  upon  sand  is 
familiar  to  all  of  us,  for  the  sand  is  borne  before  tha  wind  and  travels  consider- 
able distances. 

Now,  in  the  bay  of  Biscay  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  is  great,  so  that  the 
sand  washed  up  by  the  sea  is  left  high  and  dry  to  the  extent  of  many  feet  at 
low  water. 

Again,  in  the  latitude  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  the  sun  is  far  more  powerful 
than  here,  so  that  in  the  interval  between  the  times  of  high  water  the  sand 
is  greatly  heated  by  the  sun,  and  is  so  thoroughly  dried  that  the  particles  no 
longer  tend  to  stick  together — glued  by  natural  moisture — bul  are  easily 
driven  before  the  furious  blast  which  comes  roariDg  from  the  sea.  When  the 
wind  is  not  very  strong  it  blows  the  sand  into  heaps  along  the  shore.  These 
heaps  or  hills  may  reach  an  elevation  of  from  GO  to  300  feet,  with  an  inclina- 
tion of  about  thirty  degrees  towards  the  sea.  These  heaps  of  sand  are  called 
“dunes,”  a word  having  the  same  origin  probably  as  the  English  “down,” 
and  formerly  the  whole  foreshore  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  between  the  Gironde 
and  the  Adour,  presented  an  undulating  appearance,  as  though  a portion  of 
the  swelling,  rolling  sea  had  been  turned  to  sand  and  become  stationary.  If 
these  sandhills  had  been  really  stationary  they  would  have  formed  a natural 
rampart  against  wind  and  waves,  and  it  might  have  been  possible  to  drain 
and  cultivate  the  land  behind  them.  But  this  was  not  the  case.  The  scanty 
herbage  of  grass  and  reed  which  grew  upon  the  dunes  was  not  enough  to  fix 
them.  It  only  required  a gale  of  moderate  force  to  completely  alter  the  face 
of  the  country  ; hills  became  flat,  valleys  were  filled  up,  the  lakes  which  formed 
behind  the  dunes  became  dry  land,  the  water  which  the  lakes  contained  was 
forced  in  soma  new  direction,  and  what  happened  to  the  lakes  also  happened 
to  the  water  courses,  with  the  result  that  the  whole  country  was  waterlogged, 
and  fields  and  gardens  which  had  been  painfully  and  industriously  cultivated 
were  submerged  by  the  drifting  sand.  It  is  even  stated  that  villages 
disappeared  completely  in  this  way,  and  that  the  enterprising  agriculturist  in 
digging  his  estate  was  liable  to  the  surprise  of  finding  just  beneath  the  surface 
the  brazen  weathercock  on  the  steeple  of  some  long-torgotten  parish  church. 
It  is  a great  labour,  even  at  the  present  day,  to  keep  the  mouths  of  tho 
Gironde  and  the  Adour  free  from  drifting  sand,  and  it  is  certain  that  a century 
or  bo  ago  the  course  of  the  Adour  was  completely  changed,  owing  to  tho 
channel  getting  clammed  by  sand  blown  into  it.  If  an  accident  such  as  this 
could  happen  to  a mighty  stream  like  the  Adour,  one  may  judge  of  tho  great 
uncertainty  which  attended  the  course  of  smaller  streams,  and  the  absolute 
impossibility  of  draining  the  land. 

A few  feet  below  the  average  level  of  the  snrfaoe  of  the  district  there  is 
an  impermeable  stratum,  locally  hiown  as  allios,  which  keeps  the  water 
from  flowing  away,  and  beneath  the  impermeable  stratum  was  more  sand 
sodden  with  undrinkable  water. 

The  result  of  this  condition  of  things  naturally  was  that  the  district  of  the 
Landes  during  the  wet  season  was  a swamp,  and  during  the  dry  season  a pes- 
tilential morass.  Tho  district  was  uncultivated,  and  produced  nothing  hut 
scanty  herbage,  vvhioh  served  as  pasture  for  a fow  wretched  shoep,  tended  by 
shepherds  doomed  to  spend  their  lives  upon  stilts,  for  the  country  was  suoli 
that  it  was  impossible  to  walk  far  in  any  ono  direction  without  sinking  to  tho 
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waist  or  shoulders.  The  country  produced  no  oorn  and  the  population  was  the 
scantiest  in  proportion  to  aoreage  of  any  district  in  Franco.  The  population 
was  kept  down  also  by  disease.  Fovers  of  all  kinds — and  especially  those  of 
a malarious  type — were  exceedingly  oommon.  And  in  addition,  there  was  a 
disease  peculiar  to  this  and  ft  few  other  districts  in  Europe,  known  as  Pellagra  ; 
a terrible  disease  which  disfigured  and  slowly  killed  ; the  patient  dying  with 
the  aspect  of  a mummy  and  the  mind  of  an  imbeoile. 

The  Landes  had  remained  for  centuries  as  a hideous  blemish  on  the  fair 
face  of  France,  ftud  all  attempts  to  reclaim  and  cultivato  them  Had  signally 
failed.  The  Emperor  Charlemagne,  it  is  said,  employed  his  troops  in  the 
intervals  of  his  Spanish  campaigns  in  an  attempt  to  reclaim  the  Landes,  but 
the  forces  of  nature  laughed  at  the  puny  opposition  of  the  greatest  magnate 
of  the  world,  and  at  once  resumed  their  sway  as  soon  as  the  imperial  soldiers 
had  ceased  to  dig  ditch  and  throw  up  bank. 

I have  no  fear  of  being  contradicted,  when  I say  that  it  is  of  no  use  to 
attempt  to  tight  with  Nature.  We  may  oppose  her  for  a time,  but  only  for  a 
time.  In  the  end  she  asserts  her  sway,  and  man  sees  too  late  how  his  labour 
has  been  in  vain. 

Dwellers  in  these  islands  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  awful  and 
irresistible  power  of  wind  and  wave,  against  which  the  mere  dead  weight  of 
cyclopean  breakwaters,  constructed  at  gigantic  cost  and  maintained  by  con- 
stant periodic  expenditure,  is  at  times  laughably  impotent.  I need  not  say 
that  ihe  wind  and  waves  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  are  the  roughest  and  rudest  in 
the  world,  and  that  if  the  maintenance  of  dead  breakwaters  is  an  endless  and 
almost  hopeless  task  on  our  coasts,  on  the  stretoh  of  coast  which  I am  con- 
sidering their  construction  and  maintenance  would  be  alike  impossible.  Thus 
it  was  that  until  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century  the  condition  of  the  Landes, 
a tract  of  two  millions  and  a-half  of  acres,  seemed  hopeless,  and  they  seemed 
doomed  to  be  open  to  the  fury  of  sand  storms  for  ever,  and  to  remain  a 
pestilential,  unprofitable,  undrained  swamp  to  all  eternity. 

But,  happily  for  France  and  especially  for  the  dwellers  between  the 
Gironde  and  the  Adour,  there  was  born  in  1738  Nicolas  Theodore  (or  Thomas  ?) 
Bremontier.  It  is  said  that  the  world  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest  men. 
Certain  it  is  that  Bremontier  was  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  to  humanity 
that  the  world  has  ever  known,  but  I regret  to  say  that  I can  tell  you  very 
little  about  his  life. 

Bremontier  recognised  the  fact  that  the  only  way  to  grapple  with  the 
forces  of  Nature  is,  not  to  fight  blindly  with  them,  but  to  try  to  make  use  of 
them.  Nature  is  always  working  for  our  benefit,  and  although  it  seems  as 
though  at  times  in  a fit  of  anger  as  it  were  (the  real  object  of  which  we  may 
fail  to  comprehend)  she  destroys  much  of  her  own  work,  still,  in  the  long  run, 
those  who  endeavour  to  turn  the  forces  of  Nature  to  account  will  find  the 
balance  enormously  in  their  favour. 

It  is  well  known,  and  has  been  long  recognized,  that  the  best  protection 
for  a bank  or  rampart  againBt  the  fury  of  the  elements  is  to  plant  it.  A loose 
heap  of  earth  is  liable  (no  matter  how  huge  it  may  be)  to  be  washed  and 
blown  away  in  times  of  tempest.  If,  however,  the  bank  be  planted,  the  roots 
of  the  trees  and  plants  hold  the  elements  of  the  soil  together,  and  the  spread- 
ing branches  and  leaves  form  at  the  same  time  a protection  from  the  fury  of 
wind  and  water.  It  is  true  that  even  planted  hills  and  banks  may  suffer 
severely  in  times  of  exceptional  storm,  but  the  storm  once  past,  the  silent 
forces  of  nature  commence  at  once  the  work  of  reconstruction ; the  damaged 
roots  send  forth  fresh  rootlets,  the  damaged  branches  soon  push  again  with 
buds  of  promise,  and  possibly  before  the  advent  of  the  next  exceptional  gale, 
the  storm  rampart  is  stronger  than  before.  These  silent  forces  of  nature  are 
trnly  beneficent  ; they  merely  ask  for  fair  play,  they  work  for  us  without 
wage,  and  one  great  principle  of  success  in  all  work  in  this  world,  be  it 
legislative,  be  it  sanitary,  or  be  it  of  any  other  kind,  is  to  go  with  them,  not 
to  fight  against  them,  to  learn  if  we  can  what  is  nature’s  inexorable  law,  and 
lay  to  our  hearts  the  fact  that  nature  brooks  neither  stubbornness  nor  dis- 
obedience. 

Bremontier  recognized  the  fact  that  the  only  way  to  fix  the  drifting  sand- 
dunes  was  to  plant  them  ; but  how,  and  with  what  ? These  were  the  questions 
he  had  to  solve.  Sand  is  not  regarded  as  a promising  soil  by  agriculturists  in 
general,  and  the  sea-sand  along  the  shore  the  least  promising  of  all.  And  yet 
sand  must  contain  in  its  interstices  a good  deal  of  organic  matter  left  by  the 
seaward-tending  rivers,  and  the  fact  that  the  sandy  estuaries  of  rivers  are 
very  liable  to  breed  malaria  may  be  taken  as  evidence  that  organic  matter 
must  exist  in  quantity  and  in  fine  division  among  the  minute  particles  of  sand. 
This  spring  I was  astonished  at  finding,  close  to  Biarritz  and  within  a few 
yards  of  the  sea,  a very  flourishing  crop  of  peas  which  had  been  sown  in  the 
sand  without,  apparently,  the  admixture  of  any  manurial  body.  They  were 
protected  from  the  sea- winds  by  hurdling  made  ofgorse,  and  enjoyed  an  ample 
exposure  to  the  sun,  and  thus  bid  fair  to  yield  a good  return  in. due  time. 
The  pea  is  a plant  that  sends  its  roots  very  deeply,  and  the  roots  doubtless 
found  moisture  and  nourishment  at  a great  depth  below  the  surface.  For 
fixing  dunes,  however,  something  more  permanent  than  peas  is  necessary,  and 
Bremontier  resolved  to  try  the  Pinus  Maritima,  a species  of  pine  tree  which 
was  known  to  flourish  in  sandy  soils  near  the  coast.  The  Pinus  Maritima  is  a 
species  of  Pinaster,  and  in  habit  and  size  it  very  much  resembles  the  common 
“Scotch  Fir,”  with  which  you  are  all  familiar.  Bremontier  made  his  first 
sowings  of  the  seeds  of  Pinus  Maritima  in  the  year  1789,  and  I will  state 
shortly  his  perfected  manner  of  procedure  by  which  he  overcame  the  obvious 
difficulties  of  his  task. 

I wonder  what  the  dull-minded  and  prejudiced  peasant  thought  of  this 
enthusiast  who  went  forth  to  do  battle  with  the  mighty  ocean  and  still 
mightier  wind,  armed  only  with  a few  handfuls  of  pine  seeds  such  as  might  be 
driven  far  away  by  the  first  strong  gust  that  blew.  I wonder  also  if  only  the 
ignorant  laughed  at  him,  and  if  he  escaped  the  jeers  and  sneers  of  those  who 
had  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a better  education.  Probably  not,  and  equally 
probably  he  cared  little  for  the  opinions  of  the  prejudiced.  The  pine  seeds 
were  sown  mixed  with  seeds  of  the  common  broom,  and  the  sowings  were  made 
in  a direction  at  right  angles  to  the  prevailing  wind.  A screen  of  hurdles  made 
of  gorse  or  of  planks  deeply  driven  into  the  sand  was  placed  on  the  windward 
side  of  the  seed-ground,  and  the  seed-ground  itself  was  thatched  with  pine 
branches  and  other  suitable  material.  At  the  end  af  the  first  year  the  broom 
would  be  nine  or  ten  inches  high,  and  the  pine  saplings  only  two  or  three 
inches,  and  thus  the  tender  little  saplings  were  nursed  and  protected  by  the 
plants  of  broom.  In  half  a-dozen  years  or  so  the  brooms  had  reached  their  full 
growth,  but  the  pines  continued  to  grow,  and,  in  course  of  time,  overtopping 
the  brooms  smothered  their  nurses,  and  being  themselves  judiciously  thinned 
and  pruned  by  the  foresters,  grew  into  fine  trees  able  to  resist  the  fury  of  the 
elements,  sending  their  long  tap-roots  and  laterals  in  all  directions  through 
the  dunes,  and  causing  them  to  become  year  by  year  a stronger  and  stronger 
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protection  to  the  inland  wastes  instead  of  a dangerous  menace.  Before  the 
dawn  of  the  present  century  Bremontier  had  proved  the  success  of  his  practice, 
and  in  the  year  1801  the  matter  was  taken  in  hand  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment, and  in  1810  it  was  ordained  that  so  much  of  the  sand-dunes  as  belonged 
to  tho  State  should  be  planted  after  the  manner  of  Bremontier,  while  the 
private  property  of  those  who  were  unwilling  or  unable  to  plant  should  be 
taken  in  hand  by  the  State,  all  revenue  arising  from  such  land  being  confiscated 
until  tho  cost  entailed  by  the  work  had  been  recouped. 

In  1817,  ft  yoarly  sum  of  less  than  £4,000  was  voted  for  the  reclamation  of 
the  dunes  and  wastes  of  Gascony,  the  result  of  this  has  been  that  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Landes,  98,000  acres  of  forest  have  been  planted,  and  that  whereas  in 
1834  thero  were  about  900,000  acres  of  uncultivable  land  in  the  department  of 
Landes  alone,  there  are  now  only  340,000  acres,  showing  that  in  the  past  half- 
century,  reclamation  has  proceeded  at  the  rate  of  12,000  acres  a-year.  These 
figures  apply  only  to  the  department  of  the  “ Landes,"  and  leave  out  of  con- 
sideration the  department  of  “ Gironde,”  in  which,  however,  nearly  half  these 
waste  moorlands  are  situated.  This  reclamation  has  been  made  possible  by 
the  fixation  of  the  dnnes,  which  has  rendered  systematic  drainage  operations 
practicable  ; canals  and  drains  have  been  cut  in  every  direction,  and,  thanks 
to  the  pine  forests,  there  is  now  no  longer  any  risk  of  their  being  choked  up 
with  sand. 

The  Pinus  Maritima  has  proved  a very  profitable  tree,  and  within  twenty 
or  twenty-five  years  of  sowing,  it  began  to  yield  a return.  The  timber  is  of 
very  moderate  quality,  but  is  largely  used  for  packing-cases,  as  shores  in  the 
dockyards  of  Bordeaux,  for  railway  slespers,  and  for  firewood.  I may  remark 
in  passing,  that  the  great  scarcity  of  coal  in  France  compels  the  French  to 
look  to  their  forests  for  fuel,  and  there  is  probably  no  nation  more  clever  and 
more  thrifty  in  the  management  of  trees. 

The  pine  trees  are  chiefly  valuable  for  their  yield  of  turpentine  and  resiD, 
which  in  that  comparatively  warm  climate  is  very  abundant.  The  resin  is 
obtained  by  removing  a strip  of  bark  from  the  tree  and  allowing  the  exuding 
sap  to  trickle  into  a small  earthern  vessel  shaped  like  a flower-pot.  The  trees 
begin  to  yield  resin  when  they  are  about  twenty  years  old,  and  the  resin  is 
worth  about  £5  a hogshead  in  its  raw  crude  condition.  As  far  as  I am  able  to 
judge,  it  requires  about  250  trees  on  an  acre  of  ground  to  give  a hogshead 
of  resin,  It  requires  comparatively  little  labour  to  collect  the  resin,  so  that 
the  profit  per  acre  from  the  resin  harvest  is  considerable.  It  is  said  that  the 
draining  away  of  the  resin  does  not  seriously  affect  the  value  of  the  timber. 
Besides  resin  and  timber,  the  manufacture  of  charcoal  is  largely  carried  on, 
charcoal,  as  you  are  aware,  being  in  great  demand  in  France  for  a variety  of 
purposes. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  waste  moorlands  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay have  become  of  great  commercial  value.  Journeying  from  Bordeaux  to 
Bayonne  the  railway  passes  through  one  long  monotonous  pine  forest.  When 
I state  that  the  journey  takes  between  four  and  five  hours  you  will  be  able  to 
judge  of  the  vast  track  of  country  which,  once  the  abomination  of  desolation, 
is  now  oovered  with  millions  of  the  resin  yielding  Pinus  Maritima.  The  culti- 
vation of  the  pine  improves  the  soil,  which  is  gradually  enriched  and  altered 
in  quality  by  the  dead  leaves  and  other  vegetable  debris  which  fall  upon  it. 
In  some  places  clearings  have  been  made  in  the  forest  and  vineyards  planted, 
and  I need  not  remind  you  that  the  most  valuable  vineyards  in  the  world  are 
on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Gironde  on  the  very  fringe  of  the  pine  woods  which 
I have  been  describing. 

The  rise  in  agricultural  value  of  this  tract  of  country,  great  as  it  is,  is  a 
small  matter.  The  great  gain  after  all  has  been  the  rendering  wholesome  of  a 
pestilential  swamp  and  the  removal  of  a plague  spot  from  the  faoe  of  Nature. 
The  shepherds  of  the  Landes,  except  in  very  few  places,  have  now  no  longer 
any  need  to  walk  about  on  stilts,  and  malaria  and  pellagra  from  being  common 
have  become  rarities,  and  will  soon  become  extinct.  Life  in  this  district  no 
longer  languishes  and  ends  prematurely,  but  the  dwellers  of  this  vast  district 
enjoy  a vigorous  health,  and  that  happiness  and  contentment  which  vigorous 
health  alone  can  give. 

Population  has  increased  very  rapidly  since  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
and  industries  of  various  kinds  are  able  to  be  carried  on.  Round  the  basin  of 
Archacon  is  a very  large  population,  supported  mainly  by  the  oyster  fisheries, 
and  the  town  of  Arcachon  which  has  grown  up  in  the  pine  forest  is  one  of  the 
best  known  health  resorts  in  Europe,  where  land  in  the  best  situations  is 
worth  about  £1,000  an  acre.  Well  may  the  dwellers  in  Arcachon  raise  a 
statue  to  Bremontier,  whose  far-seeing  and  thrifty  policy  has  brought  them 
health,  happiness,  and  riches  in  placo  of  disease,  misery,  and  poverty. 

I have  now  given  you  the  simple  details  of  the  manner  in  which  Brerr.on- 
tier’s  small  beginning  has  made  a great  end  ; how  his  pine  plantations,  made  at 
first  with  no  little  labour  and  sorrow,  began  along  the  coast,  and  with  the 
lapse  of  a century  have  reclaimed  a province. 

You  will  be  asking,  perhaps,  why  I have  chosen  this  subject  for  my  short 
address  to  the  inhabitants  of  York,  and  having  listened  to  my  tale,  you  will 
be  asking  for  the  moral. 

I chose  this  subject  for  my  address  for  several  reasons.  The  chief  reason, 
probably,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  I spent  part  of  the  early  spring  of  this 
year  in  the  district  which  I have  been  describing,  and  what  I saw  there  made, 
as  it  could  not  help  doing,  a very  deep  impression  upon  me. 

My  next  reason  was  that  it  is  an  aspect  of  sanitation  which  is  not  often 
dealt  with  at  meetings  like  this,  and  I was  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  taking 
you  away  from  pipes,  traps,  sinks,  and  those  expensive  roads  to  health  which 
we  have  to  consider  in  cities  ; to  contemplate  the  sanitary  effect  of  good 
husbandry  in  the  open  air,  and  to  show  you  on  a large  scale  what  I believe  to 
be  universally  true,  viz.,  that  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  must  always  be  the 
right-hand  man  of  the  sanitarian. 

It  has  been  refreshing  for  us  to  contemplate  a sanitary  work  which  has 
been  a financial  success.  Sanitation  always  gives  us  the  best  of  all  dividends — 
health.  And  it  is  a short  sighted  policy,  especially  in  cities,  to  look  for  a 
money  return  on  the  capital  expended  on  works  for  improving  the  public 
health.  The  thrifty  French,  however,  have  given  to  the  world  a valuable 
example  of  a comparatively  small  expenditure  yielding  in  the  course  of  time  a 
magnificent  return  of  both  health  and  material  prosperity. 

Do  not  run  away  with  the  idea  that  Pinus  Maritima  is  a cure  for  all  waste 
lands,  and  unwholesome  districts,  because  it  happens  to  be  especially  suited 
for  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  In  the 
warm  climate  of  the  south  it  yields  abundance  of  resin  and  turpentine,  grows 
quickly,  and  furnishes  a large  quantity  of  timber.  In  more  northern  climates 
it  will  grow,  but  does  not  flourish  ; and  although  there  is  at  least  one  fine 
specimen  in  Eew  Gardens,  it  is  not,  from  all  I have  heard,  a tree  suited  to  this 
climate. 

My  story  seems  to  show  that  in  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands  we  must  not 
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be  in  n hnrry.  Nature  is  sure,  but  from  our  point  of  view,  slow.  Bremontier, 
and  those  who  worked  with  him,  began  in  a small  way.  We  may  be  sure  that 
experience  had  to  be  bought  at  more  or  less  expense,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
success  of  his  methods  had  been  proved  that  the  French  Government  seriously 
took  the  matter  in  hand.  Bremontier  was  a true  patriot.  He  worked  solely 
for  the  good  of  his  country  and  for  posterity.  He  had  no  idea  of  immediate 
profit,  either  for  himself  or  his  contemporaries.  He  drew  his  modest  salary  as 
inspector-general  of  roads  and  bridges  (for  he  was  an  official  of  the  State 
department  of  Fonts  et  Chaussees),  but  looked  to  no  further  profit.  He  lived 
barely  long  enough  to  see  the  resin  flow  from  his  first  plantings.  He  pointed 
out,  as  it  were,  the  way  to  the  promised  land,  but,  for  himself,  he  only  saw 
the  promised  land  “ in  his  mind’s  eye.”  It  is  good  for  us  to  bear  this  fact  in 
mind,  for  many  reformers  of  the  present  day  seem,  in  questions  of  land 
management,  to  look  only  for  immediate  results,  and  to  be  actuated  by  the 
not  very  noble  sentiment  of  “ bother  posterity,  what  has  posterity  done  for 
me  ? ” 

There  has  been  a good  deal  of  talk  of  late  about  the  reclamation  of  waste 
lands  in  this  country,  and  the  opinion  of  some  seems  to  be  that  worthless  soil 
presents  a glorious  opportunity  of  wasting  money.  These  are  questions  con- 
cerning which  I cannot  speak  to  you  as  an  expert,  but  it  seems  certain  that 
the  problem  of  reclamation  must  differ  with  the  circumstances  of  soil  and 
situation,  and  that  it  is  far  more  easy  to  do  the  wrong  thing  than  the  right. 
The  first  thing  necessary  is  to  find  a Bremontier  to  show  the  way.  We  shall 
want  a Bremontier  to  show  us  the  way  out  of  the  pestilential  quagmire  which 
we  Londoners  are  making  by  dint  of  large  expenditure  in  the  estuary  of  the 
Thames.  We  want  a genius  and  enthusiast  who  will  do  for  the  bogs  of  Ireland 
what  this  great  Frenchman  did  for  the  Landes  of  Gascony.* 


ConTspoithcitcc. 

BRITISH  GRAPES  FOR  BRITISH  WINES. 

In  your  issue  for  October  2 you  have  remarks  on  English  grape  vines  by  Mr, 
Harrison  Weir,  followed  by  a letter  from  Mr.  Rivers,  who  expresses  a very 
unfavourable  opinion  and  no  slight  condemnation  of  English  wines.  Mr. 
Rivers  appears  never  to  have  met  with  good  English  wine  ; therefore,  he  is  of 
opinion  there  is  none  to  be  had. 

Now,  I have  made  grape  wine  for  over  thirty  years,  and  I should  not  have 
followed  it  up  for  so  many  years  if  I had  not  considered  it  good,  and  I think 
Mr.  Rivers,  although  he  writes  on  the  subject,  does  not  know  all  about  it.  I 
could  add  many  opinions  of  friends  and  strangers  in  favour  of  English  grape 
wine,  but  perhaps  that  would  not  prove  my  case.  I have  never  made  for  sale 
and  never  sold  any,  and  I do  not  want  to  sell  any;  but  I have  so  much 
confidence  in  it  that  were  I a young  man  I should  devote  all  my  resources  to 
cultivating  and  making  grape  wine.  It  can  be  made  as  a sparkling  wine  equal 
to  any  except  only  the  very  highest  class  champagnes,  and  either  red  or  white, 
it  can  also  be  a still  wine,  and  it  is  certainly  palatable  and  nutritous,  and  this 
cannot  be  said  of  all  imported  wines. 

At  the  Healtheries  Exhibition  I showed  six  bottles  only  of  various  vintages. 
I stated  on  my  exhibit  it  was  not  for  sale,  but  to  encourage  others  to  grow 
grapes  and  make  wine  for  themselves,  and  I was  awarded  the  bronze  medal. 
I believe  this  was  the  only  award  given  to  English-made  wine.  I was  present 
with  the  jurors  at  the  tasting,  too,  and  they  declared  they  had  never  tasted 
better  wine  in  their  lives.  The  exhibit  was  one  bottle  made  in  1860  red  wine, 
others  in  various  years  to  1874,  some  white,  some  red.  All  this  wine  was  not 
then  so  good  as  if  fresh  from  the  cellar.  It  had  been  in  the  hot  exhibition  for 
over  a fortnight.  Other  exhibitors  of  English  wines  had  pyramids  and  moun- 
tains of  bottles.  I had  six  only,  a very  insignificant  show  indeed  ; but  then 
mine  had  the  only  award. 

Of  course  I know  the  usual  objection  to  growing  grapes  in  this  country — 
the  uncertainty  of  the  crop.  But  every  year  I have  managed  to  obtain  some, 
never  less  than  two  sherry  casks,  about  fifty-six  gallons,  a nice  little  drink  for 
a small  household,  and  once  I had  over  a ton  weight  of  grapes,  all  crushed 
down,  and,  as  late  as  1885,  I made  five  sherry  casks  full.  Its  average  cost  is 
about  one  shilling  a bottle  (champagne  bottles).  Nearly  all  those  grapes  I 
obtained  from  cottagers,  and  many  from  open  market ; but  I believe  with 
common  orchard  houses  grapes  in  any  quantity,  and  good  in  quality,  could  be 
grown. 

Mr.  Rivers  describes  English  wine  as  a very  “ penitential  drink.  ” He  may 
not  have  had  the  privilege  to  drink  some  so  “ grateful  and  comforting  ” as  I 
believe  mine  to  be,  and,  of  course,  he  did  not  persevere  to  have  an  acquired 
taste  for  it ; but  I have  drank  it  for  over  thirty  years,  and  have  not  received 
either  the  visits  or  the  advice  of  a doctor  all  this  time. 

Mr.  Rivers  says  the  wine  must  be  largely  fortified,  and  he  says  even  then 
Mr.  Harrison  Weir  would  not  drink  it,  or  offer  it  to  friends.  Now,  I never 
put  in  any  spirit  but  once,  and  then  only  a few  bottles,  just  a wine  glass  in  a 
bottle.  I do  not  think  it  did  any  harm,  but  I also  think  it  did  not  do  any 
good. 

There  are  men  who  Bay  England  could  grow  all  its  tobacco.  I have  an 
opinion  it  could  grow  all  its  wine.  Of  course  good  wines  are  imported,  but 
they  go  into  the  cellars  of  wealthy  people.  Ordinary  or  middle-class  people 
get  only  vile  stuff,  neither  grateful,  comforting,  nor  nutritious.  We  know 
that  to  get  English  wine  would  first  occupy  four,  five,  or  six  years  to  grow 
grapes  and  make  the  wine.  But  greater  obstacles  than  this  are  surmounted 
by  enterprising  men.  The  time  would  not  be  lost,  as  the  ground  could  be 
producing  something  else  while  the  grape  vines  were  growing. 

1 hope  Mr.  Harrison  Weir  will  not  silently  consent  to  be  so  ‘‘sat  upon,” 
and  I also  ask  you  to  further  ventilate  the  subject.  John  Parker. 

St,  Margaret's,  Oxford. 


The  Lkjuidambkr,  L.  styraciflua,  is  now  rapidly  acquiring  its 
proper  autumnal  colours  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  the  decline  in  tem- 
perature since  Sunday  last  having  made  a considerable  difference  to 
this  and  many  other  trees.  The  scarlet  oak,  Quorcus  cocoinea,  is  also 
conspicuous  for  its  splendour  of  colour,  although  three  weeks  since  we 
saw  a few  specimens  in  brilliant  array.  Relative  exposure  and  dryness 
of  soil  have  much  to  do  with  the  degree  and  the  time  of  autumnal 
colouring. 

t'«i  many  of  the  facta  embodied  in  this  address  I am  indebted  to  Dr.  John 
( roumbio  llrown’a  “ I’iue  Plantations  ou  the  SiiihI-whhIch  of  France.”  (Edinburgh  : 
Oliver  and  lioyd,  JH7S.) 


Work  for  tlje  Week. 

— * 

CONSERVATORY  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

Conservatory  should  now  be  gay  with  October  chrysanthemums,  of  which 
there  is  now  a considerable  number  that  are  decidedly  first-class.  To  preserve 
the  freshness  of  the  flowers  and  prevent  the  foliage  being  attacked  with  mildew, 
maintain  a free  circulation  of  air.  Chrysanthemums  that  are  still  in  the  open 
should  be  removed  to  a cool  airy  structure  without  delay,  because  of  the  risk 
of  the  buds  being  injured  by  frost.  A peach  house  or  a vinery  from  which  the 
crop  has  been  gathered  will  be  the  most  suitable  place  for  them  until  the 
flowers  are  sufficiently  developed  for  the  plants  to  be  removed  to  the  con- 
servatory. 

Gkeenhocse  should  be  freely  ventilated  on  all  favourable  occasions.  On 
bright  days  open  all  the  ventilators,  to  cause  a free  circulation  of  air  amongst 
the  plants.  Avoid  using  fire  heat  as  far  as  possible  consistent  with  the  safety 
of  the  plants,  and  give  very  little  water  to  those  that  have  finished  their 
growth,  or  which  it  is  desirable  to  throw  into  a state  of  rest.  Plants  in  pits 
will  endure  short  periods  of  frost  better  if  kept  well  aired  and  moderately  dry. 
In  case  of  a severe  frost,  now  to  be  looked  for,  light  a brisk  fire  early  in  the 
day  ; give  air  while  the  sun  shines,  shut  up  early,  and  trust  to  covering  up 
rather  than  keep  the  fire  burning  all  night.  A clear  sky  and  a few  points  of 
north  in  the  wind  may  be  considered  indications  of  frost,  and  at  such  times 
the  cultivator  should  be  on  his  guard.  Generally  we  have  one  sharp  frost  at 
this  season,  and  then  no  more  till  near  or  after  Christmas,  and  the  frost 
generally  follows  close  upon  heavy  rains. 

STOVE  AND  ORCHID  HOUSE. 

Stove  Plants  will  require  careful  attention  at  the  present  time.  There 
are  comparatively  few  plants  in  blootn  now,  and  those  few  must  be  made  the 
most  of.  Many  subjects,  however,  require  to  be  started  into  growth,  and  the 
necessary  repotting  and  pruning  must  be  attended  to.  Solar  light  is  now 
scarce,  and  the  careful  cultivator  will  catch  all  he  can.  Clean  glass, 
climbers  a little  reduced,  and  plants  most  in  need  of  light  put  up  as  high  as 
possible,  are  three  direct  ways  of  obtaining  the  fullest  benefit  of  the  present 
subdued  daylight. 

Orchids  approaching  a dormant  state  should  be  kept  comparatively  cool 
and  dry,  but  due  caution  must  be  exercised  to  avoid  extremes.  Pleiones  are 
commencing  to  grow  freely,  and  must  receive  more  liberal  supplies  of  water, 
and  be  placed  in  a warm  part  of  the  house.  Plants  in  bloom  should  be  placed 
where  they  will  not  be  exposed  to  drip,  or  the  flowers  will  soon  become  spotted 
and  lose  their  beauty. 

FORCING  AND  ORCHARD  HOUSES. 

Peaches  that  are  to  be  started  early  may  be  pruned  at  once ; the  roots 
top-dressed,  the  branches  washed,  and  the  lights  put  on,  but  give  plenty  of 
air.  Vacancies  may  now  be  filled  up  in  the  peach  house,  and  nothing  better 
for  the  purpose  than  bearing  trees.  Generally  where  peaches  are  unproduc- 
tive on  open  walls  the  climate  is  most  to  blame,  and  the  mere  protection  of 
glass,  even  without  fire  heat,  suffices  to  convert  barren  into  fruitful  trees, 
besides  the  fact,  which  muBt  always  be  borne  in  mind,  that  trees  under  glass 
invariably  get  more  attention  than  those  in  the  open  air.  In  planting  peaches 
let  attention  be  first  given  to  drainage.  If  the  soil  is  light  lay  down  six  inches 
of  tenacious  loam  or  clay,  or  turf  from  a loamy  pasture,  and  about  three 
inches  of  rotten  dung,  and  then  stir  the  whole  and  mix  this  material  with  the 
staple  to  a depth  of  two  feet,  mixing  the  ingredients  well  together.  The  peach, 
nectarine,  and  apricot  all  require  a firm,  substantial,  and  somewhat  adhesive 
soil,  a south  aspect,  and  a dry  bottom. 

Vineries  which  contain  fruit  for  late  use  should  be  freely  ventilated  in 
dry  weather,  and,  where  practicable,  have  all  plants  removed  from  them,  as  the 
moisture  rising  from  plants  underneath  the  vines  is  decidedly  unfavourable  to 
the  preservation  of  the  grapes  in  good  condition  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE  GROUND. 

Auriculas  must  be  kept  clean  and  dry ; any  drip  from  the  frames  will  do 
incalculable  mischief.  At  no  time,  not  even  during  frost,  should  the  roots  be 
dust  dry  ; it  causes  an  exhaustion  of  the  plant  which  will  tell  seriously  on  the 
bloom  hereafter. 

Carnations  will  often  be  found  beset  with  green-fly  during  damp  warm 
weather  at  this  time  of  year  ; in  which  case  fumigate  at  once,  and  again  a few 
days  afterwards,  and  they  will  probably  remain  quite  clean  till  they  begin  to 
grow  again  in  spring. 

Plants  in  Frames  will  soon  be  infested  with  mildew,  if  kept  close  or 
damp.  Though  nothing  should  go  dust  dry,  it  will  be  best  always  to  defer 
watering  till  the  weather  is  clear  and  bright,  and  then  water  well  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning,  that  the  pots  and  plunge  material  may  be  somewhat  dry  before 
night ; one  good  watering  will  go  along  distance  now.  During  keen  north-east 
winds — not  very  prevalent  at  this  season — soft-wooded  plants  suffer  severely 
if  kept  very  dry,  and  at  the  same  time  they  will  not  then  bear  so  much 
exposure  as  at  other  times.  Keep  the  plants  clean  by  removing  dead  leaves 
and  cutting  off  the  soft  tops  of  any  green  shoots  of  geraniums,  &o.,  which  show 
signs  of  mildew. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  FRAME  GROUND. 

Crops  to  be  kept  clean,  all  dead  leaves  removed,  the  ground  frequently 
hoed  between  cabbage,  &c.  Thin  winter  spinach,  clear  off  Brussels  sprouts,  in 
compartments  as  used,  and  dig  the  ground  over  as  soon  as  vacant. 

Cauliflowers  potted  for  keeping  over  winter  should  be  kept  rather  dryi 
and  as  much  as  possible  exposed  to  the  weather,  to  keep  them  stocky  and  hard. 
Keep  the  lights  or  glasses  on  always  at  nfght  from  this  time  forth,  removing 
them  every  morning,  except  during  frost  or  drenching  rains.  In  wet  muggy 
weather,  tilt  the  lights  upon  blocks  of  wood  or  brickB,  so  as  to  create  a 
circulation  of  air  amongst  the  plants,  and  yet  koep  thorn  from  boing  soakod 
with  water. 

Storage  of  root  crops  Hhould  bo  proceeded  with  as  opportunity  offer,  nnd 
effort  bo  made  to  have  boetroot  lifted  before  the  crop  hns  been  exposed  to 
severe  frosts. 

Vegetables  in  Season  inehulo  Capo  Brooooli,  Urmsols  Sprcntt,  Cabbage. 
Cauliflowers,  Endive,  Lettuce,  Mushrooms,  Onions,  Scorzonerj,  Spinach, 
Tomatoes,  and  Turnips. 
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CHOICE  IiOSES  FOR  EXHIBITION  AND  CARDEN 
DECORATION. 

As  the  planting  of  roses  must  bo  soon  prooeeded  with  to  give  them  time  to 
become  established  in  their  new  quarters  previous  to  tho  winter,  we  give 
below  a series  of  selections  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  several  classes 
of  cultivators.  The  varieties  in  the  several  groups  havo  been  seleoted  with 
due  regard  to  their  freedom  of  growth  and  profusion  of  tlowering,  as  well  as  to 
the  high  quality  of  tho  Hower.  None  of  the  selections  exhaust  the  list  of  good 
dowers  in  the  respective  sections,  neither  do  they  inolude  a variety  which  is 
otherwise  than  of  the  highest  clasB  in  its  olass  and  oolour. 

Onk  Hundred  Hybrid  Perpetuals  for  Exhibition. — White  and  White, 
tinted. — Mdme.  Laoharmo,  Mervoille  de  Lyon,  Violetta  Bouyer,  and  White 
Baroness. 

Light  rink  and  Flesh  Colour. — Baroness  Rothschild,  Baroness  Nathaniel  de 
Rothschild,  Captain  Christy,  Duohesse  de  Valombrosa,  Helen  Paul,  La  France, 
Mdme.  Gabriel  Luizet,  Mdme.  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Miss  Hassard. 

beep  Pink  and  Pale  Pose. — Abel  Grand,  Archiduchesse  Elizabeth 
d’Autriche,  Catherine  Soupert,  Centifolia  rosea,  Comtesse  de  Paris,  Comtesse 
de  Serenye,  Her  Majesty,  Duchesse  de  Mornv.  Egeria,  Edouard  Morren,  Elie 
Morel,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Mdme.  Eugene  Verdier,  Mdlle.  Eugenie  Verdier, 
Mrs.  C.  Swailes,  Marie  Cointet,  Pride  of  Waltham,  Queen  of  Queens,  Therese 
Levet,  and  William  Warden. 

Deep  Rose,  Carmine,  and  Cerise. — Annie  Laxton,  Alphonse  Sonpert,  Antoine 
Ducher,  Countess  of  Rosebery,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Ella  Gordon,  Etienne  Levet, 
Francois  Michelon,  Hippolyte  Jamain,  John  Hopper,  Lady  Sheffield,  Mdme. 
Cl£menee  Joigneaux,  Mdme.  Prosper  Laugier,  Mdme.  Norman  Neruda, 
Marchioness  of  Exeter,  Marie  Verdier,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Mary  Bennett, 
Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Mrs.  Baker,  Star  of  Waltham,  and  Victor  Verdier. 

Crimon-scarlet,  Blackish-crimson,  and  Purple  Shaded. — Abel  Carriers,  Charles 
Darwin,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Devienne  Lamy,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Duke  of  Teok, 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Horace  Vernet,  Jean  Liabaud, 
Harrison  Weir,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Mons  Boncenne,  Pierre  Notting,  Prince 
Camille  de  Rohan,  Victor  Hugo,  Reynolds  Hole,  Xavier  Olibo,  and  Rosieriste 
Jacobs. 

Red-scarlet,  Red,  Rose-crimson,  and  Deep  Carmine. — Alfred  Colomb,  Alfred 
K.  Williams,  Annie  Wood,  Auguste  Rigotard,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Benoite 
Comte,  Camille  Bernardin,  Countess  of  Oxford,  Dr.  Andry,  Duchesse  of 
Bedford,  Duohesse  de  Caylus,  E.  Y.  Teas,  Fisher  Holmes,  General 
Jacqueminot,  Henri  Ledechaux.  Heinrioh  Schultheis,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Lord 
Macaulay,  Mdme.  Victor  Verdier,  Marechal  Vaillant,  Marie  Baumann,  Marie 
Rady,  Maurice  Bernardin,  Mrs.  Charles  Wood,  Mrs.  Jowitt,  Mrs.  Laxton, 
Prince  Arthur,  Pride  of  Reigate,  Sbnateur  Vaisse,  Star  of  Waltham,  Thomas 
Mills,  and  Ulrich  Brunner. 

Twenty- five  Teas  and  Noisettes  for  Exhibition. — Blush,  Flesh  Colour, 
Rose,  and  Crimson. — Adam,  Anna  Olivier,  Catherine  Mermet,  Devoniensis,  Hon. 
Edith  Gifford,  Mdme.  Bravy,  Mdme.  Cusin,  Rubens,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami, 
Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon,  Souvenir  de  Therese  Levet,  Waltham  Climber 
No.  3. 

Yellow  and  Yellow  Shaded. — Adrienne  Christophle,  Bouquet  d’Or,  Etoile 
de  Lyon,  La  Boule  d’Or,  Mdme.  Eugene  Verdier,  Mdme.  Hippolyte 
Jamain,  Mdme.  Lambard,  Mdme.  de  Watteville,  Marechal  Nibl,  Marie  Van 
Houtte,  Sunset. 

White  and  White-tinted. — Innooente  Pirola,  Etendard  de  Jeanne  d’Arc, 
Mdme.  Willermoz,  and  Niphetos. 

Six  Hybrid  Teas  for  Exhibition. — Cannes  la  Coquette,  Cheshunt  Hybrid, 
Countess  of  Pembroke,  Distinction,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  Mdme.  Alexandre 
Bernaix. 

Seventy  for  Gardens  Decorations  and  Towns. — Hybrid  Perpetuals. — 
Alfred  K.  Williams,  Anna  Alexieff,  Annie  Wood,  Antoine  Ducher,  Baroness 
Rothschild,  Baronne  Prevost,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Boule  de  Neige,  Brilliant, 
Captain  Christy,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Charles  Dickens,  Charles  Lamb,  Countess 
of  Rosebery,  Crimson  Bedder,  Crown  Prince,  Dr.  Andry,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  Duchesse  of  Connaught  (Noble),  Elizabeth  Vigneron, 
Fisher  Holmes,  Florence  Paul,  General  Jacqueminot,  Glory  of  Cheshunt,  Glory 
of  Waltham,  Grandeur  of  Cheshunt,  John  Hopper,  Jules  Margottin,  La  France, 
Lord  Bacon,  La  Reine,  Longfellow,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  Mdme. 
Victor  Verdier,  Mdlle.  Eugenis  Verdier,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Mons.  E.  Y. 
Teas,  Paul  Neyron,  Princess  Louise,  Queen  of  Bedders,  Red  Dragon,  Red 
Gauntlet,  R.  C.  Sutton,  S^nateur  Vaisse,  and  Victor  Verdier. 

Hybrid  Bodrbons. — Comtesse  Barbantanne,  Garden  Favourite,  Mdme. 
Isaac  Perriere,  Rev.  H.  D’Ombrain,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison. 

Hybrid  China. — Blairi  No.  2,  Charles  Lawson,  Coupe  d’Hebe,  Mdme. 
Plantier. 

Moss. — Alice  Leroy,  Glorie  de  Mousseusses,  Mdme.  William  Paul. 

Tea -scented  Noisettes  and  Hybrids. — Belle  Lyonnaise,  Cheshunt 
Hybrid,  Coquette  des  Blanches,  Devoniensis,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Lady  Mary  Fitz- 
william, Mdme.  Berard,  Mdme.  Eugene.Verdier,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Princess  of 
Wales,  Reine  Marie  Henrietta,  Waltham  Climber  No.  1,  Waltham  Climber 
No.  2,  William  Allen  Richardson. 

Thirty-six  for  Pot  Culture. — Hybrid  Perpetuals. — Abel  Grand, 
Alphonse  Soupert,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Countess 
of  Rosebery,  Dr.  Andre,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Duke  of  Teck,  Edouard 
Morren,  Frangois  Michelon,  La  France,  John  Hopper,  Mervielle  de  Lyon, 
Mdme.  Victor  Verdier,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Star  of  Waltham,  and  Victor 
Verdier. 

Tea-scented  and  Hybrid  Teas.— Anna  Olivier,  Belle  Lyonnaise,  Cheshunt 
Hybrid,  Hon.  Edith  Gifford,  Mdme.  Alexandre  Bernaix,  Mdme.  de  Watteville, 
Mdme.  Willermoz,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Mdme.  Berard,  Mdme.  Lambard, 
Princess  of  Wales,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Sovenir  d’Elise  Vardon,  W.  F.  Bennett. 

Hybrid  China. — CharleR  Lawson,  Paul  Perras,  Jnno. 

Noisettes. — Celine  Forestier,  Mdme.  Caroline  Raster,  Triomphe  de 
Rennes. 

Fifty  for  Pillars,  Trellises,  and  Walls. — ( C . Climber ; P.  Pillar).— 
Hybrid  Perpetuals, — Anna  Alexieff,  P.  ; Annie  Wood,  P.  ; Climbing  Bessie 
Johnson,  C. ; Climbing  Captain  Christy,  C. ; Climbing  Charles  Lefebvre,  P.  ; 
Climbing  Edouard  Morren,  C. ; Climbing  Mdlle.  Eugenie  Verdier,  P. ; Climbing 
Jules  Margottin,  C. ; Climbing  Victor  Verdier,  C,  ; Glory  of  Waltham,  P.C.  ; 
Marechal  Vaillant,  C. ; Princess  Louis  Victoria,  C.  ; Red  Rover,  C. ; Red 
Dragon,  C.  ; William  Jesse,  P.C. 

Bourbons  and  Chinas. — Blairi  No.  2,  C. ; Charles  Lawson,  P.  ; Coupe 

d’Hebe,  P, ; FtUgens,  C. ; Paul  Verdier,  P. ; Paul  Perras,  P, ; Vivid,  C. 


Tea-scented  and  Hybrid  Teas. — Cheshunt  Hybrid,  C.  ; Climbing  Devo- 
niensis,  C.  ; Gloire  do  Dijon,  C. ; Mdme.  Borard,  C. ; Mdme.  Faloot,  C. ; Reine 
Marie  ilenrietto,  /’. ; Waltham  Climber  No.  1,  C.  ; Waltham  Climber  No.  2,  C. 

Evergreen. — Fdlioitd  l’orpetue,  C.  ; Flora,  C,  ; Leopoldino  d’Orloans,  C. ; 
Princess  Marie,  C. 

Noisettes. — Bouquet  d’Or,  Culine  ForeHtier,  C. ; Jane  Hardy,  C. ; 
Lamarque  ; Marechal  Niel,  C.\  Triomphode  Rennes. 

Ayrshire.— Bennett’s  Seedling,  Q. ; Dundee  Rambler,  C.  ; Ilampante,  C. ; 
Ruga  C. 

Boursault. — Amadis,  C.  ; Gracilis,  C. ; Elegans,  0. 

Banksian.—  Alba,  0. ; Lutea,  C. 


Calls  at  $utsmts. 

♦ — 

MR.  B.  S.  WILLIAMS,  VICTORIA  AND  PARADISE  NURSERIES, 
UPPER  HOLLO  WAV. 

As  one  of  the  many  evidences  of  the  increasing  popularity  of  chrysanthemums, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  an  exhibition  of  these  flowers  is  held  annually  in  the 
Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  and  rich  as  are  the  nurseries  in  attractions, 
it  is  regarded  with  much  interest  by  the  visitors.  The  place  of  exhibition  is 
the  magnificent  winter  garden  which  forms  the  entrance  from  theHighgate 
Road,  and  no  more  suitable  structure  could  possibly  be  desired.  It  affords 
plenty  of  space  for  both  flowers  and  visitors,  and  the  splendidly  developed 
tree  ferns,  palms,  dracamas,  and  other  fine  foliage  plants  with  which  the 
structure  is  so  liberally  furnished,  form  a pleasing  contrast  to  the  bright 
eolouring  of  the  chrysanthemums.  Preparations  are  now  being  made  for  the 
exhibition  of  the  cnrrent  season,  and  judging  from  the  appearance  of  the 
plants  already  in  position,  a display  exceeding  that  of  any  previous  year  may 
be  anticipated.  At  the  present  time  La  Vierge,  a fine  intermediate,  with 
well-formed  flowers  of  the  purest  white,  is  in  perfection,  and  proves  to 
demonstration  its  usefulness  for  conservatory  decoration  and  the  supply  of  cut 
flowers  during  the  current  month.  It  forms  a capital  succession  to  Mdme. 
Desgrange,  and  is  now  being  cultivated  largely  by  the  market  growers,  who 
are  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  ajgood  thing.  _ 

This  is  perhaps  the  dullest  period  of  the  whole  year  in  the  orchid  house. 
Nevertheless  the  several  structures  devoted  to  orchids  contain  sufficient 
plants  in  bloom  to  produce  a series  of  bright  displays  of  colour,  and  afford 
abundant  interest  to  the  visitors.  The  cattleyas  in  bloom  included  the  autumn 
flowering  C.  labiata,  which  is  quite  unsurpassed  in  beauty,  the  lovely  C. 
Gaskelliana  and  C.  Eldorado  splendens,  one  of  the  finest  of  the  forms  tor  this 
distinct  and  remarkably  handsome  species.  Ltelias  that  are  in  flower  comprise 
L Perrini  alba,  a chaste  variety  distinguished  by  having  a white  labellum  ; L. 
Dormanniana,  a fine  form  of  tall  slender  growth,  and  bearing  medium-sized 
flowers,  the  sepals  deep  green  and  the  labellum  rich  amethyst  purple  ; and  a 
very  dark  form  of  L.  Perrini.  The  little  known  Cselogyne  nitida  was  blooming 
freely,  and  its  bright  yellow  flowers  were  singularly  attractive  ; C.  Massan- 
geanum  promises  to  contribute  materially  to  the  attractions  of  the  intermediate 
house  in  a short  time  for  it  is  now  coming  into  bloom,  some  of  the  plants 
having  six  racemes  each  ; Aerides  Rohanianum,  a comparatively  new  species 
bearing  large  racemes  of  flowers  of  a delicate  rose  colour,  was  finely  in  bloom 
and  at  once  arrested  attention  by  reason  of  its  great  beauty.  Chief  amongst 
the  few  dendrobiums  in  bloom  was  the  remarkably  handsome  D.  superbiens,  of 
which  some  thirty  or  forty  plants  were  in  flower.  This  species  produces  its 
rich  purple  flowers  in  elegant  racemes  from  the  top  of  the  pseudo  bulbs  and  is 
one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  orchids  flowering  during  the  autumn  and  the 
early  part  of  the  winter.  Very  attractive  also  were  D.  formosum  and  D. 
Dearei,  two  of  the  best  of  the  white  dendrobes,  the  last-mentioned  being  par- 
ticularly useful  for  the  supply  of  flowers  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The 
odontoglossums  do  not  make  a very 'great  figure  at  the  present  time,  as  it  is  yet 
too  early  for  O.  Alexandras  and  0.  Pescatorei,  which  contribute  so  much  to  the 
attractions  of  the  cool  house  during  the  winter  and  spring  months.  There  are 
a few  good  examples  of  eaoh  in  bloom,  and  there  is  still  a good  display  of  the 
showy  O.  grande,  which  so  well  deserves  the  popularity  it  enjoys. 

The  cypripediums  form  a very  important  and  highly  effective  feature  at  the 
present  time,  for  there  are  at  least  twenty  distinct  kinds  in  bloom,  some  being 
represented  by  numerous  examples.  Of  the  lovely  C.  Spicerianum,  which  is  now 
at  its  beBt,  there  are  at  least  a hundred  flowering  plants,  amongst  them  being 
several  exceptionally  fine  varieties.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  following 
were  finely  in  flower,  namely:  C.  Ashburtoniae,  C.  biflorum,  C.  Crossianum,  C. 
Harrisianum,  C.  Haynadlianum,  C.  selligerum,  C.  Swannianum,  C.  concolor 
Regnieri,  C.  euryandrum,  C.  insigne  albo  marginatum,  an  elegant  variety  of 
this  fine  old  lady’s  slipper;  C.  insigne  punctatum  purpureum,  a variety  re- 
markable for  its  richness  of  colouring ; and  C.  Sallieri,  the  last  mentioned 
being  a handsome  hybrid  between  C.  insigne  and  C.  villosum,  the  flowers 
having  the  petals  and  labellum  of  the  last  mentioned  of  the  two  parents, 
whilst  the  dorsal  sepal  closely  resembles  that  of  C.  insigne.  Anaopgst  the 
oncids  now  in  perfection  were  0.  Jonesianum,  0.  Forbesi,  and  0.  tignnum, 
the  last  mentioned  being  especially  good.  Phaleenopsids  are  beginning  to  con- 
tribute liberally  to  the  attractions  of  the  East  India  house,  a large  number  of 
plants  of  P.  amabilis  and  P.  grandiflora  being  already  in  bloom.  The  vandas 
comprise  the  two  exquisitely  beautiful  V.  cterulea  and  V . tricolor  plamlabris, 
one  of  the  finest  of  the  several  forms  of  the  species. 

In  the  plant  stove  the  three  new  amaryllis,  Mrs.  Garfield,  Mrs.  W llliam 
Lee,  and  Comte  de  Germiny,  recently  distributed  by  Mr.  Williams,  are  pro- 
ducing a very  beautiful  display.  These  are  all  exceedingly  beautiful,  and 
have  the  merit  of  blooming  so  freely  that  with  a moderate  stock  of  bulbs  they 
may  be  had  in  flower  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Mrs.  Garfield  has 
finely  formed  flowers  of  a delicate  blush  colour  reticulated  with  pink,  and  the 
others  have  flowers  exquisitely  coloured  with  rose  pink  and  of  different  shades. 
The  nepenthes  house  is  highly  attractive,  and  amongst  the  kinds  deserving  of 
special  notice  is  Nepenthes  Excelsior,  a fine  hybrid  raised  by  Mr.  Williams  in 
the  way  of  N,  Rafflesiana,  but  with  much  larger  and  more  richly-co.oured 
pitchers.  


“THERE  IS  UNQUESTIONABLY’’  no  better  remedy  in  the  whole  world  for  all 
cough  and  throat  troubles  than  KEATING'S  LOZENGES — any  medical  man  will  assure 
you  of  this  fact.  Relief  is  speedy;  they  contain  no  strong  acting,  but  only  simple  drugs  $ 
the  most  delicate  can  take  them,  Sold  everywhere  in  13£d,  uns.-^&ovi.J 
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HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Tooting,  Balham,  and  Mitcham  Horticultural 
Society  arrangements  wore  made  for  the  annual  exhibition  in  the  Vestry  Hall 
on  November  !)  and  10  next.  There  was  also  a good  show  of  flowers,  fruit, 
and  vegetables,  for  which  cultural  certificates  were  given  and  their  cultivation 
disoussed.  Subsequently,  the  hon.  treasurer,  Mr.  S.  E.  Lambert,  read  a 
capital  paper  on  Horticultural  Societies,  Tooting  in  particular  ; and  as  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  many  of  our  gardening  readers,  we  are  induced  to  give  it 
here  in  full. 

Horticultural  Societies. 

It  occurred  to  me,  in  case  none  of  your  members  were  prepared  with  a 
paper  to  read  this  evening,  that  a few  words  might  not  be  unacceptable  on  the 
Bubject  of  horticultural  societies. 

these  are  times  when  institutions  and  societies  come  in  for  their  share  of 
that  spirit  of  investigation  which  prompts  men  to  inquire  into  their  various 
surroundings  with  the  purpose  of  altering  and  improving  them.  Very  little  is 
nowadays  taken  for  granted.  Everything  is  called  upon  to  justify  itself,  to 
show  a good  reason  for  its  existence,  or  there  quickly  comes  the  cry.  Cut  it 
down,  or  remove  it  out  of  the  way. 

I propose  then,  to  ask  the  question  this  evening,  Why  have  we  a horti- 
cultural society  in  Tooting  ; and,  can  its  existence  be  justified?  The  earliest 
occupation  of  man  was  to  till  the  earth.  In  the  very  long  list  of  human 
employments  this  comes  first,  and  however  long  the  world  may  last,  and  what- 
ever further  developments  science  may  have  in  store  for  the  future,  whatever 
other  occupations  may  become  obsolete  or  unnecessary,  man  will  still  be 
called  upon  to  pursue  his  original  work — always  there  will  be  tillers  of  the  soil. 

From  the  useful  to  the  elegant  is  in  this  connection  but  a step.  Man  saw  that 
the  earth  brought  forth  the  herb  and  the  fruit,  the  golden  grain  and  the  sheltering 
tree  ; but  he;saw  also  that  it  gave  birth  to  innumberable  flowers  of  every  graceful 
form,  and  rich  in  colours  of  every  conceivable  shade.  Whilst  he  toiled  for  the 
food  that  should  sustain  the  body  he  could  scarce  forget  to  indulge  his  leisure 
in  surrounding  himself  with  seme  of  those  objects  of  beauty  which  pleased  his 
fancy  and  in  their  influence  elevated  his  thoughts.  And  just  as  there  must 
always  be  human  labour  engaged  in  producing  food,  so  we  may  very  fairly 
conclude  there  will  always  be  some  who  will  occupy  themselves  in  the  culti- 
vation of  flowers. 

When  we  come  to  the  inhabitants  of  such  a place  as  Tooting,  it  is  easy 
enough  to  see  that  not  many  of  us  are  agriculturists.  I do  not  know  if  we 
have  a real  farm  within  the  parish  boundaries.  But  although  we  have  no 
farmers  yet  there  are  two  classes,  if  not  more,  who  are  directly  interested  in 
the  work  of  such  a society  as  this.  There  is  the  gardener  who  is  the  servant 
of  some  gentleman  whose  houses  and  grounds  are  sufficient  to  occupy  his 
entire  time,  either  alone  or  it  may  be  with  assistants.  Then  there  is  the 
gardener  employed  by  someone  whose  houses  and  grounds  are  not  sufficiently 
extensive  to  make  him  require  the  entire  time  and  service  of  such  gardener, 
who  consequently  attends  to  so  many  of  these  smaller  establishments  as  he 
can  get  or  manage.  These  two  constitute  what  I may  call  the  professional 
element  in  such  a society  as  this.  But  the  other  class  I have  in  my  mind  are 
certainly  greater  in  number,  if  not  equally  important,  in  the  constitution  of  a 
horticultural  society.  These  are  the  persons  with  small  gardens  who  love  to 
spend  a part  of  their  leisure  time  in  making  their  tiny  plots  beautiful  with 
flowers,  or  a wonder  to  the  neighbours  by  the  fine  vegetables  produced  in  suoh 
unlikely  places.  These  are  the  amateur  class,  for  whom,  I frankly  confess, 
all  my  sympathies  are  enlisted.  These  work  for  pure  love  of  the  thing,  and 
none  but  themselves  know  how  great  the  difficulties  that  have  continually  to 
be  fought  and  overcome,  children’s  fingers,  cats,  winds  that  seem  specially 
appointed  to  maraud  around  a garden  and  blow  down  pots,  sticks,  and  aught 
else  that  is  of  the  slightest  value,  and  then  insects  ! The  productive  power  of 
a garden  in  the  matter  of  slugs,  caterpillars,  and  green  fly,  is  beyond  all 
reckoning. 

Now  I see  before  me  representatives  of  both  these  classes,  professionals  and 
amateurs  ; of  both  there  are  many  in  Tooting  and  the  surrounding  district,  so 
that  I think  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  existence  of  such  a society  as  this 
is  justified  in  that  these  are  the  persons  who  may  fairly  be  expeoted  to 
belong  to  it,  having  regard  to  their  occupations  or  tastes. 

This  brings  me  to  the  most  important  point  we  shall  consider.  Granted 
that  I am  a gardener,  or  that  I have  a garden,  why  should  I belong  to  this 
society,  what  good  would  it  do  me  or  others  ? Take  first  the  case  of  the 
gentleman  whose  establishment  is  large  enough  for  him  to  require  the  entire 
services  of  one  or  more  gardeners.  He  should  support  this  society,  for  it 
teaches  his  gardeners  their  work,  makes  them  more  capable  to  do  that  work. 
It  interests  them  in  the  work,  and  by  its  schedules  of  prizes  encourages  them 
to  adopt  the  best  methods  to  get  the  best  stock,  and  to  cultivate  to  their  very 
highest  ability.  I am  surprised  that  every  suoh  gentleman  living  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood should  not  liberally  and  warmly  support  the  society.  It  is  a good 
friend,  working  for  their  good,  and  a guinea  or  two  could  scarcely  be  laid  out 
to  greater  profit  than  in  extending  the  usefulness  of  suoh  a society.  Of  course 
the  gardeners  will  belong  to  it.  The  master  meets  other  masters.  At  the 
meetings  of  the  society  every  discussion  increases  his  knowledge,  every  exhibit 
has  a lesson  for  him.  So  with  the  assistants.  Here  they  get  the  experience 
and  judgment,  the  mature  observation,  study,  and  reflection  of  those  who,  for 
years,  have  been  engaged  in  the  work.  The  amateur,  whether  he  be  trades- 
man, employd,  or  workman,  can  come  and  listen  to  practical  disoussions  on 
the  subjects  which  interest  him — can  bring  his  specimens  if  he  has  anything 
worth  showing,  and  almost  all  have  something.  He  can  ask  questions  and 
get  information  ; while,  at  the  same  time,  he  will  find  a ready  weloome  given 
to  the  results  of  his  observations  if  he  has  noticed  anything  which  is  worthy 
of  remark. 

At  present,  I suppose,  this  society  is  most  largely  supported.by  professionals, 
as  I have  termed  them.  This  speaks  well  for  the  gardeners  ; it  shows  that 
they  are  keen  to  improve  themselves — that  they  take  an  interest  in  their  work. 
But  I want  to  see  the  general  community  joining  this  sooiety,  and  giving  it 
their  support  both  by  their  purse  and  presence.  Every  man  who  cultivates  a 
garden  ought  to  belong  to  this  society.  Whether  his  hobby  is  flowers  or  vege- 
tables, he  will  get  aid  and  assistance  from  the  thoroughly  practical  disoussions 
which  take  place  here  from  time  to  time,  and  which  are  often  rich  in  suggestions 
of  what  to  do  or  not  to  do,  as  the  case  may  bo.  I want  every  member  to  take 
a greater  interest  in  the  society,  a greater  interest  in  these  meetings,  never  to 
come  without  bringing  a visitor,  never  to  omit  making  a note  of  anything 
likely  to  be  useful  to  the  society.  If  more  notice  oouhl  bo  given  of  these 
meetings,  either  by  a bill  in  Mr.  Dalton’s  window  and  one  or  two  other  con- 
spicuous places,  or  by  advertisement  in  tho  looal  paper,  it  would,  I think,  be 
a good  thing  ; and,  whenever  it  can  bo  done,  I would  advise  that  tho  subject  | 


to  be  disoussed  should  be  announced.  In  conclusion,  let  each  do  his  utmost 
on  behalf  of  the  society,  and  then  there  will  be  a thoroughly  successful  future 
before  it ; and  in  working  for  the  success  of  the  society  we  shall  be  workimr 
for  ourselves,  for  the  greater  its  success,  the  larger  the  benefits  which  it  will 
confer  on  its  members,  * wui 


PLANTS  OF  THE  ALPS, 

Tiy  H.  Correvon,  Director  of  tho  Jardio  d' Aneli Imitation,  Genova. 

Translated  by  It.  Irwin  Lynch  A.L.S.,  Curator  of  tho  Botanic  Garden,  Cambridge. 

CHAPTER  VIII. — (Continued) . 

It  is  during  the  month  of  September  that  it  is  most  easy  to  colleot  seeds  in  the 
Alps.  At  that  timo  one  can  still  recognize  the  species  to  which  the  seed 
belongs.  As  it  is  equally  the  time  for  taking  [up  the  plants  we  desire  to 
transport  to  the  plain,  a journey  to  the  Alps  presents  then  a double 
advantage. 

This  is  the  proper  season  to  undertake  the  propagation  of  Alpine  plants  by 
division  of  the  tufts  ; the  replanted  pieces  have  then  time  to  make  root  and 
grow  before  winter.  A good  proportion  of  mountain  plants  are  capable  of 
propagation  in  this  way,  but  all  will  not  suffer  the  operation.  The  speoies 
whioh  grow  in  carpet  fashion,  forming  moss-like  tufts,  are  especially  suited  to 
division.  The  saxifragas,  the  various  sedums,  anbrietias,  sileDes,  pinks,  the 
edelweiss  and  other  composites,  some  campanulas,  the  dwarf  and  creeping 
phloxes,  a oertain  number  of  primroses  (Aretia  Vitaliana),  and  some  labiates* 
seem  rather,  in  cultivation,  to  require  division  than  to  object  to  it.  These 
plants  make  so  much  the  finer  and  more  floriferous  tufts  the  more  they  are 
divided.  Many  other  species,  espeoially  those  which  belong  to  the  pastures 
and  grassy  slopes,  are  the  same  in  this  respect.  It  is  not  so  in  the  case  of  the 
androsaces,  Silene  aoaulis,  the  gentians,  the  Ranunculace®  iD  general,  the 
Soldanellas,  Papwoer  alpimm,  the  Leguminosa,  and  the  generality  of’  the 
saxatile  species.  It  is  true  they  form  tufts  composed  of  a great  number  of 
stems,  often  close  and  creeping,  but  these  stems  are  not  of  the  nature  to  form 
roots.  The  better  method  of  increasing  them  is  the  natural  one,  viz.,  by 
seeds.  Certain  species,  such  as  Salix  retusa,  8.  reticulata,  and  other  wiliows, 
Rosa  alpina,  Rhamnus  pumila,  Clematis  ( Atragene)  alpina,  the  several 
daphnes,  Androsace  lanuginosa,  Silene  Pumilio , and  S.  Ehzahethas,  Dianthus 
glacialis,  and  I).  alpinus,  and  the  Campanulaeecd  are  multiplied  by  cuttings  in 
August  and  September.  It  need  not  be  said  that  they  should  have  oold 
treatment  in  a olose  frame.  The  propagation  of  the  bulbous  species  of  our 
Alps  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  hyaoinths  and  tulips  of  our  gardens.  Finally, 
some  species,  such  as  the  daphnes,  betulas,  and  rhododendrons,  are  grafted 
on  the  oommoD  kinds. 

The  culture  of  Alpine  plants  is  not  difficult  for  anyone  who  has  first 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  Alps  and  of  their  nature.  We  have,  in  the 
preceding  chapters,  studied  the  Alpine  flora  and  its  conditions  of  existence. 
It  will  not  be  difficult  for  one  who  has  understood  how  they  grow  to  grasp  the 
culture  of  these  frail  plants.  Those  among  Alpine  plants  which  belong  to  the 
lower  regions  are  generally  cultivated  like  the  herbaceous  plants  of  our  borders, 
with  this  difference  always,  that  a particular  soil  and  good  drainage  are  neoes- 
sary  for  them.  It  is  for  this  reason,  that  instead  of  cultivating  these  speoies 
in  the  open  ground,  they  are  generally  planted  on  artificial  rock  work,  where 
they  receive,  each  according  to  its  necessity,  some  particular  soil  or  position. 
The  speoies  belonging  to  the  upper  zones  and  to  the  snowy  regions  of  the 
mountains  require  more  delicate  cultivation  and  more  care.  Further  on  with 
the  list  of  plants  desirable  for  cultivation  will  be  found  certain  summary  in- 
formation concerning  the  species  that  are  easy  to  grow.  Those  which  demand 
special  treatment  are  treated  of  separately.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  me,  there- 
fore, to  recall  the  necessary  work  for  the  year  to  those  who  undertake  it. 

If  you  have  little  time  to  give  to  Alpine  cultivation,  or  if  you  are  but 
moderately  interested,  then  plant  on  your  rookwork  a selection  of  robust 
species  belonging  to  the  region  of  pastures  or  sub- Alpine  zone.  Give  them  a 
soil  rich  in  humus,  or,  in  other  words,  one  that  is  composed  of  leaf-soil  and 
sand  ; let  the  bottom  of  your  pockets  be  well  drained,  and  give  water  regu- 
larly. Visit  your  rockwork  from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  pulling  up 
weeds.  In  addition  to  this  you  will  not  have  to  devote  any  particular  care  to 
cultivation.  But  if  you  are  an  amateur  in  Alpine  plants  aud  regard  them  as 
cherished  and  living  beings,  then  study  their  nature  and  treat  them  accord- 
ingly.  A certain  species  you  will  plant  in  shade,  another  in  the  chink  of  a rock, 
others  go  to  a sunny  position,  some  are  provided  with  dry  pockets,  and  others 
with  moist  positions.  To  some  a special  soil  is  given,  while  others  are  content 
with  leaf-soil  mixed  with  sand.  In  a subsequent  chapter  on  the  subject  of 
Alpine  gardens,  we  shall  see  how  Alpine  plants  must  be  distributed  in  gardens. 

The  question  of  the  soil  to  be  used  is  one  of  the  most  important  if  we  wish 
to  succeed  well.  In  studying  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  the  Alps,  we  have  seen 
that  it  is  of  different  kinds,  either  from  a chemical  or  a physical  point  of  view. 
The  point  then  is  to  improve  and  modify  the  soil  according  to  the  species  we 
wish  to  cultivate.  The  plant  that  grows  naturally  in  a turfy  or  peaty  and 
spongy  soil,  will  not  succeed  in  developing  its  roots  in  a heavy  and  close  soil. 
Another  that  loves  the  rock  will  do  nothing  in  a peaty  soil,  or  in  one  too  rioh 
in  humus.  It  may,  however,  be  admitted  as  a general  rule  that  the  plants  of 
the  Alps  succeed  in  a light  soil,  spongy  as  well  as  rich,  and  that  all  require 
drainage.  The  soil  of  the  mountain  differs  according  to  whether  it  is  found  in 
woods,  in  the  pastures,  between  the  clefts  of  rock,  or  in  the  very  elevated 
regions.  We  have  seen  that  under  these  last  conditions  we  find  only  a soil 
composed  of  grit  and  sand  mixed  with  a small  quantity  of  humus,  while  the 
soil  found  in  the  clefts  of  rock  is  black  spongy  mould,  entirely  formed  of 
decomposed  vegetable  debris.  It  is  this  that  nourishes  and  sustains  the  vegeta- 
tion of  elevated  pastures  and  which  elothes  the  clefts  of  the  “ lappiaz  ” and 
rooks.  In  the  lower  pastures  the  soil  is  muoh  mixed,  in  consequenee  of  the 
different  influences  which  contribute  to  bring  sand,  soil,  stone,  and  debris  of  all 
kinds  from  the  higher  mountains.  Finally,  the  soil  found  in  woods  is  com- 
posed of  humus,  mixed  with  mineral  matters,  whioh  the  water  brings  in  greator 
or  less  proportion  as  the  place  is  exposed  to  reoeive  them.  On  the  borders  of 
glaciers  and  on  their  moraines  we  lind  plants  whioh  grow  in  saudy  soil,  and 
of  which  the  roots  aro  greatly  developed.  But  these  plants  are  nearly  all 
found  in  other  conditions,  and  seem  to  belong  only  accidentally  to  these 
regions. 

When  the  plants  of  those  elevated  parts  aro  transported  to  our  plains  to 
continue  their  existonoe,  it  is  of  oourso  nooessary  to  endeavour,  so  far  as 
possible,  to  give  them  the  soil  whioh  suits  them.  This  soil,  in  the  great 
majority  of  oasos,  may  bo  one  composed  of  loaf-mould,  friable  soil,  and  sand, 
in  proportions  according  to  the  nature  of  tho  apooies,  Tho  endeavour  must 
bo  to  obtain  a light  porous  mould,  permoablo  to  water,  permitting  tho  rapid 
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development  of  roots,  and  just  so  rioh  that  tho  plant  rotains  its  dwarf  and 
pretty  habit.  The  Alpine  plants,  which  are  cultivated  in  too  rioh  soil, 
devolope  their  organs  unduly  and  lose  their  natural  aspect.  It  is  an  error  to 
believe  that  they  require  manure  ; it  does  not  kill  thorn,  hut  it  oausos  a 
deoided  disturbance  of  their  growth  and  developes  some  of  their  organs  in  an 
unnatural  manner,  Tho  only  nourishment  suitable  for  them  is  supplied  by 
humus,  that  is  to  say,  tho  vegetable  matter  contained  in  the  soil  in  a decom- 
posed state.  In  proportion  to  the  herbaceous  and  vigorous  nature  of  the 
species  so  mnoh  greater  muRt  bo  the  quantity  of  this  humus  provided  in 
the  soil.  A Primula  Auricula  will  require  a muoh  larger  proportion 
of  humus  than  another  plant  of  the  same  genus  belonging  to  the 
species  minima;  Senecio  Doronicum  more  than  S.  incanus,  and  so  on. 
80  much  the  more  humus  is  required  in  proportion  aB  the  plant 
grows  and  developes  with  rapidity.  On  the  contrary,  a species  with  slender 
stems  and  few  leaves,  of  slow  growth,  requires  more  sand  or  peat,  and  less 
humus.  The  shrubs  ot  slow  growth  and  hard  wood,  such  as  the  rhododen- 
drons, hoaths,  willows,  and  daphnes,  grow  in  a lighter  soil  of  very  slight 
fertility.  It  is  peat  that  suits  them  best.  The  species  of  which  the  tissues 
are  turgid  with  sap,  of  whioh  the  oells  are  looser,  such  as  the  Gentianacece, 
Pinguiculas,  Primulaeece,  and  ferns  require  a spongy  and  moist  soil.  To  obtain 
it,  Sphagnum  is  added  to  the  soil,  or  very  spongy  turf  suoh  as  is  found  in  the 
mountain  marshes.  If  these  materials  cannot  be  obtained,  it  is  then  neoessary 
to  double  the  proportion  of  leaf-mould  whioh  is  mixed  with  a third  part  of 
Band  without  adding  other  soil ; but  then  it  is  necessary  to  provide  good 
drainage  in  the  bottom  of  the  pots  or  niohes,  beoause  humus  possesses  the 
property  of  retaining  moisture  a long  time,  whioh  might  sometimes  be  injurious 
to  the  plant. 

A cultivator  of  Alpine  plants  should  always  have  leaf-soil  and  sand  at 
disposal.  The  first-mentioned  is  easily  obtained  by  those  who  have  the 
country  and  leafy  trees  at  command.  In  autumn  the  leaves  are  collected  in  a 
place  exposed  to  the  rain  and  air,  and  the  heaps  are  turned  over  twice  a-year. 
At  the  end  of  eighteen  months  the  leaf-soil  is  fit  for  use  ; that  obtained  from 
the  leaves  of  the  chestnut  appears  to  me  preferable  to  any  other  for  Alpine 
plants.  As  regards  sand,  it  will  be  well  to  have  both  the  calcareous  and  the 
granitic.  The  first  is  found  on  the  margins  of  all  the  rivers  and  streams  which 
descend  from  the  calcareous  mountains ; the  second  is  abundant  on  the 
margins  of  the  Arve  and  all  water  courses  which  descend  from  mountains 
formed  of  crystalline  rock.  It  will  be  well  also  to  bo  provided  with  the  black 
soil,  of  which  I have  already  spoken,  found  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock  on 
mountains.  This  is  the  best  soil  for  the  culture  of  Alpines  ; it  requires  to  be 
mixed  with  a third  of  sand,  and  to  have  the  addition  of  peat  according  to  the 
species. 

The  soil  for  Alpine  plants  should  be  cool,  and  as  regularly  and  as  slightly 
moist  as  possible ; one  of  the  important  conditions  for  the  success  of  these 
plants  is  that  the  soil  does  not  dry  too  rapidly,  as  is  the  case  with  light  and 
sandy  soils.  We  must  seek  to  obtain  a constant  balance  between  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  soil  and  the  transpiration  of  the  plant  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
degree  of  moisture  in  the  soil  on  the  other.  If  the  plant  is  of  weak  growth, 
or  if  its  foliaceous  organs  are  little  capable  of  active  transpiration  as  is  the 
case  with  thick- leaved  saxifragas,  it  is  necessary  to  give  but  little  water  and 
to  use  a light  soil.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  a plant  with  loose  and  soft 
tissue,  a soldanella,  a pansy,  or  a fern,  it  requires  more  copious  watering  and  a 
Boil  of  greater  consistency.  If  it  happens,  moreover,  that  on  any  day  the 
soil  gets  quite  dry,  and  on  the  next  receives  a large  quantity  of  water,  and 
then  gets  dry  again,  the  plant  cannot  fail  to  suffer.  We  have  seen  that  in  the 
Alps  the  moisture  of  the  soil  is  constantly  abundant  during  the  flowering 
season  ; then  oomes  a time  of  relative  dryness,  during  which  the  plant  ripens 
its  seeds.  But  very  great  changes  in  the  moisture  of  the  soil  do  not  occur. 
In  our  plains,  on  the  contrary,  vegetation  is  exposed  to  frequent  and  sudden 
hygrometric  changes.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  obtain  a soil  of  porous 
composition,  which  is  to  the  plant  as  a sponge,  absorbing  the  water  when  there 
is  too  much,  and  affording  it  to  the  plant  in  proportion  to  its  need.  Broken 
and  sifted  coke  is  one  of  the  best  materials  to  use  with  this  object  in  view. 
Stone,  especially  that  of  a calcareous  nature,  is  suitable  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  put  a certain  quantity  in  the  soil  itself  for  the  cultivation 
of  delicate  species.  I have  remarked  that  the  most  difficult  species  to  keep  are 
those  which  in  the  Alps  grow  in  stony  Boil  and  among  stones.  Hutchinsia  alpina, 
Papaver  alpinum,  Thlaspi  rotundifolium,  Linaria  alpina,  and  some  others,  are 
plants  which  succeed  well  from  seed,  but  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
transplant  with  us.  This  is  certainly  due  to  the  fact  that  these  species,  the 
foliage  and  flowers  of  which  are  exposed  to  the  most  ardent  sun,  strike  their 
roots  between  the  stones,  and  are,  in  consequence,  provided  with  a moderate 
degree  of  constant  moisture. 

As  I have  said,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  drainage  for  the  pots  or 
niches  in  which  Alpine  plants  are  cultivated.  This  is  a very  important 
point,  too  often  neglected.  It  must  be  possible  to  water  abundantly 
at  the  time  of  flowering,  in  order  to  give  the  plant  that  atmospheric  humidity 
to  which  it  is  accustomed  in  its  wild  state,  and  which  is  produced  by  the 
evaporation  of  water  contained  in  the  soil.  But  if  the  soil  is  not  very 
permeable  to  water  the  excess  of  moisture  becomes  prejudicial  to  the  plant,  and, 
besides,  favours  the  growth  of  injurious  algas  and  mosses.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  water  which  is  not  evaporated  by  the  solar  rays,  or  which  is  not  absorbed 
by  the  organs  of  the  plant,  should  be  able  to  pass  away  with  as  much  rapidity 
and  facility  as  possible ; for  although  it  is  well  for  the  roots  of  the  plants  to 
be  preserved  in  a state  of  constant  and  aerated  moisture,  it  is,  on  the  contrary, 
dangerous  for  them  to  be  situated  in  that  which  is  stagnant.  For  this  reason 
it  is  necessary  to  drain  the  soil  by  placing  beneath  it  a good  layer  of  stones  or 
coke.  At  the  time  when  the  plant  commences  to  grow,  which  would  be  in 
March,  the  soil  is  frequently  watered.  Accordingly,  as  vegetation  advances, 
more  water  is  given,  seeking  always  to  maintain  a balance  between  evapora- 
tion and  absorption.  After  the  flowering  period  less  water  is  given,  and  when 
autumn  comes,  when  the  atmosphere  is  moister,  the  days  shorter,  and  the 
heat  less,  still  less  water  is  given.  Finally,  during  winter  watering  ceases,  as 
a matter  of  course. 

In  autumn  after  the  collection  of  seeds,  it  is  advisable  to  look  over  each 
tuft  in  order  to  remove  dead  stems  and  to  pull  up  the  weeds  which  may  have 
grown  in  them.  It  is  at  this  time  we  divide  plants,  and  transplant  them  if 
they  have  become  too  large  and  troublesome.  The  rockwork  or  border  con- 
taining the  Alpine  plants  is  then  carefully  cleaned,  and  the  time  will  soon 
come  when  the  whole  may  be  covered  with  the  winter  protection.  For  this 
purpose  a dry  November  day  is  chosen,  and  the  plants  are  covered  with  a 
layer  of  fir  branches  (those  of  common  Silver  Fir  if  possible),  fixing  them  as 
well  as  possible  to  the  soil  by  means  of  stones  or  hooks  of  wood,  in  order  that 
the  wind  may  not  carry  them  away.  The  purpose  of  this  protection  is  not  to 


keop  tho  plants  warm,  as  is  sometimes  thought ; but  to  maintain  the  soil  at 
a moro  equable  tomporaturo,  and  to  prevent  tho  alternation  of  freezing  and 
thawing  which  causes  great  injury  to  Alpine  vegetation  in  our  climate.  We 
have  seen,  indeed,  how  little  iH  necessary  to  call  to  life  these  frail  and  delioate 
plants,  which,  to  live  and  develop  at  home,  are  content  with  such  a slight 
degree  of  warmth.  Whon  tho  earth  has  thawed  and  the  sun  shines  on  the 
plant,  the  loast  degree  of  warmth  forwards  its  growth,  and  then  under  the 
influence  of  frosts,  which  veritably  supervene,  the  young  shoots  are  damaged 
and  flowering  is  compromised.  This  is  why  it  is  necessary  to  replace  the  snow 
of  the  mountain  by  a covering  whioh  moderates  the  influence  of  cold  as  well 
as  of  warmth.  We  have  already  seen  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  cover  the 
plants  with  dry  leaves,  as  some  persons  do,  because  they  promote  decay  of  the 
plant,  and  communicate  fungus  to  the  vegetation. 

The  covering  of  Fir  branches  is  removed  at  the  commencement  of,  orduriug 
the  month  of  March,  according  to  the  condition  of  temperature.  It  is  necessary 
so  far  as  possible  to  take  them  off  during  rainy  weather,  for  if  during  winter,  in 
spite  of  the  oovering,  some  development  of  vegetation  has  taken  place,  the 
young  shoots  are  not  then  destroyed  by  the  sun,  and  oan  strengthen  and 
habituate  themselves  to  light  before  receiving  the  sun’s  rays.  The  longer  we 
defer  the  time  of  uncovering  the  rockwork  the  finer  will  be  the  flowering  of 
the  plants,  fer  we  have  seen  how  important  it  is  that  this  should  be  done 
when  the  days  are  long,  the  Alpine  spring  corresponding  to  the  longest  days 
of  the  year.  At  Innspruck,  Dr.  Kerner  conceived  the  idea  of  oovering  his 
rocks  with  a thick  bed  of  snow,  which  he  caused  to  become  a block  of  ice  by 
watering  in  the  evenings  before  cold  nights.  By  this  means  he  succeeded  in 
having  his  plauts  covered  by  a true  glacier,  which  disappeared  the  more  slowly 
according  to  thickness.  It  is  an  excellent  means  by  which  to  retard  the  com- 
mencement of  the  growth  of  these  plauts  ; it  is  unfortunately  little  practicable 
with  us,  because  for  several  years  we  have  had  no  snow  in  winter.  It  is  im- 
portant when  winter  is  over  and  when  the  rookwork  has  been  uncovered,  to 
visit  every  niche  and  plant  in  order  to  make  those  firm  that  the  frost  or  any 
other  cause  may  have  disturbed  or  uprooted  ; a survey  it  made  of  the  species 
which  have  to  be  replaced,  all  the  labels  are  verified,  and  those  which  have 
had  the  characters  destroyed  by  moisture  and  cold,  are  renewed.  When  the 
flowering  time  comes  we  again  carefully  revise  the  labelling,  which,  in  the 
country  of  De  Candolle  and  Boissier,  cannot  be  too  precise. 

In  the  open  ground  Alpine  plants  succeed  admirably  in  a mixture  of  one- 
third  ordinary  soil,  one-third  leaf-soil,  and  a-third  of  sand.  If  desired,  a 
border  can  be  made  with  a solid  edging,  in  which  the  soil  may  be  mixed  ; then 
you  commence  work  by  planting  the  dwarf  species  at  the  side,  and  the  stronger- 
growing in  the  centre.  It  is  well  to  have  stone  in  the  soil  and  to  place  some 
at  the  surface  in  order  to  preserve  dampness  about  the  roots.  In  winter, 
cover  in  the  same  way  with  branches  of  Silver  Fir. 

It  is  seen  that  the  culture  of  Alpine  plants  on  rockwork  or  in  borders  does 
not  demand  very  great  sacrifices.  They  require  a little  more  care  than  the 
herbaceous  plants  of  our  gardens  and  more  considerable  expense  at  starting  ; 
but  how  much  greater  and  complete  is  the  enjoyment  conferred  upon  those 
who  are  devoted  to  them  ? How  many  means  do  they  not  offer  of  studying 
nature,  and  of  contemplating  the  works  of  God  even  to  their  minutest  details. 

Cultivation  in  pots,  without  being  more  difficult,  requires,  however,  more 
active  supervision  and  closer  care.  It  is  necessary  to  be  vigilant  in  regular 
attention  with  water,  and  in  constantly  maintaining  for  the  plant  an  atmo- 
sphere of  moderated  moisture.  In  this  cultivation  it  is  necessary,  so  far  as 
possible,  to  use  deep  pots,  in  the  bottom  of  which  a layer  of  drainage  material 
is  to  be  placed.  The  plants  must  be  potted  every  year  in  autumn,  and  in  a 
less  sandy  soil  than  that  for  culture  in  the  open  ground.  During  summer  it  is 
well  to  plunge  the  pots  in  sand  ; in  winter  the  plants  are  kept  dry,  and  the 
pots  are  plunged  in  coke  dust,  or  in  any  other  dry  material.  They  are 
wintered  in  beds  under  oold  frames,  the  plants  being  as  near  the  glass  as 
possible.  If  these  plants  are  cultivated  in  windows  it  will  be  well  to  avoid 
any  position  which  is  exactly  north  or  south,  as  they  prefer  an  east  or  west 
aspect. 


ORCHIDS  IN  FLOWER. 

The  orchid  houses  are  recovering  their  wonted  gaiety  by  the  aid  of  many 
good  things  now  showing  their  first  flowers,  not  the  least  important  of  the 
number  being  the  cypripediums  and  the  autumn  flowering  dendrobes.  The 
notes  now  offered  are  in  the  way  of  reminders  and  records  merely,  for  to 
burden  them  with  many  references  or  descriptions  might  be  to  lessen  their  value. 

Dendrobes  include  the  very  lovely  Bendrobium  Plialcenopsis,  a finer  plant 
than  D.  bigibbum,  which  is  also  flowering  now.  Both  are  looked  for  in  spring, 
but  are  quite  welcome  in  the  autumn.  Conspicuous  amongst  the  seasonable 
orchids  is  D.  formosum,  and  the  variety  D.  f.  giganteum,  very  cattleya  like  in 
expression,  and  delightfully  combining  white  and  yellow.  B.  Lowi  is  coming 
into  flower,  and  will  soon  be  gay  with  gold  banners  and  crimson  fringes. 

Cypripediums  lead  off  with  the  invaluable  Cypripedium  insigne,  which 
should  be  grown  in  quantity  with  Dendrobium  nobile  to  change  places  for  a 
strong  feature.  We  have  also  nice  flowers  on  C.  Harrisianum,  one  of  Mr. 
Dominy’s  hybrids ; G.  porphyreum,  C.  conchiferum,  a hybrid  raised  by  Mr. 
Bowring;  C.  selligerum,  a hybrid  of  C.  philippinense,  C.  barbatum,  and  C. 
Javanicum,  a beautiful  group. 

Odontoglots  comprise  Odontoglossum  cariniferum,  which  will  last  for  some 
time  ; 0.  cervantesi  membranaceum,  and  0.  aspersum,  the  last  being  not  quite 
in  full  feather. 

Oalanthes  lead  off  with  the  pretty  Calanthe  vestita,  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful orchids  to  cut  from  ; G.  Williamsi  is  showing  promise  of  its  rosy  colours  ; 
and  G.  porphyrea  will  flower  with  it. 

Cattleyas  are  few,  but  Cattleya  Eldorado  is  good,  in  fact  glorious  ; C. 
Gaslcelliana  is  not  quite  past ; and  C.  Schilleriana  Regnelli  is  fresh  and 
beautiful ; C.  elegans  is  worth  anything  for  the  purple  of  its  labellum. 

Saccolabiums  are  well  represented  in  Saccolabium  Blumei,  which  has  nearly 
finished  for  the  season,  but  is  still  too  good  to  be  passed  by.  S.  bigibbum  is 
quite  fresh,  and  though  more  curious  than  beautiful,  is  quite  a good  plant. 
Very  soon  we  shall  have  the  lovely  and  fragant  flowers  of  S.  giganteum,  and 
S.  violaceum  will  soon  follow. 

Bletias  are  represented  by  Bletia  Perrini,  with  flowers  of  a soft  mauve 
colour  ; B.  Shepherd i,  and  B.  Sherrattiana,  all  good. 

Vandas  include  Vanda  Sanderiana,  which  ought  to  have  been  over  long 
since,  but  one  would  never  complain  if  it  were  in  flower  throughout  the  year  ; 
V,  suavis,  also,  is  not  quite  over,  but  it  ought  to  be  ; but  V.  coerulea  is  in  per- 
fection, and,  as  usual,  fills  one  with  delight.  The  colour  of  this  beauty  is 
extra  good  everywhere  this  season,  the  result,  doubtless,  of  the  extra  supply 
of  sunshine  the  summer  has  given  us. 
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Zygotetalum  is  oapricious  but  aooommodating.  Zygopetalum  Gauterl  com- 
bines green  and  purple  in  a manner  that  always  surprises  one,  and  gives  the  lie 
to  the  adage  about  the  causation  of  contempt ; Z.  maxillare  is  fine,  but  the  lurid 
purple  fails  of  ellect  in  small  specimens.  When  we  have  fifty  or  sixty  flowers 
m a lump  anda  good  light  prevailing,  it  is  a real  beauty  ; Z.  Maekayi  needs  no 
adventitious  aids,  it  is  full  of  light  and  glory. 

On  gigs  are  always  obtainable  in  some  form.  Just  now  we  have  Oncidium 
tigrmum  and  0.  ornithorhynchum  in  perfection  ; 0.  hmmatoehilum  will  soon  be  in 
full  feather  ; and  0.  Forbesi  is  in  the  same  state  of  promise.  As  for  0.  orispum, 
it  is  like  bread  and  butter,  always  in  season,  and  we  have  now  many  fine  spikes 
ut  command. 


BOUNTY-FED  TRADE  IN  FRUITS. 

The  following  refers  more  especially  to  the  case  of  the  market  gardeners  of 
Kent,  but  is  of  universal  application.  It  was  communicated  to  the  Standard  a 
few  days  since : 

The  market  gardeners  stand  in  very  much  the  position  of  the  extinct  class 
of  yeomen  ; they  are  a very  industrious  and  independent  set  of  men,  tilling  the 
land,  not  infrequently  their  own,  with  their  own  hands  with  the  aid  of  their 
families  and  one  or  more  labourers,  according  to  the  size  of  their  holdings. 

They  raise  fruit  and  vegetables  chiefly  for  the  large  London  markets.  For 
carriage  they  are  dependent  on  the  two  Kentish  lines,  and  for  sale  on  the 
wholesale  salesmen  in  the  markets. 

Their  complaint  of  the  carriers  is  that  they  make  a hard  and  fast  tariff 
which  does  not  vary  although  the  Drice  of  fruit  has  sunk  almost  to  vanishing 
point  ; that,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  they  favour  the  foreigner 
above  the  Englishman  ; and  that  consignments  of  soft  perishable  fruit  are 
sometimes  delayed  until  they  are  unsaleable. 

A neighbour  of  mine  sent  to  market  a parcel  of  plums  on  a Friday,  which 
did  not  reach  the  salesman’s  hands  till  after  the  market  had  closed  on 
Monday  ; before  they  could  be  sold  they  were  of  course  spoiled  and  useless. 
He  had  to  pay  one  shilling  and  two  pence  a cwt.  for  railway  carriage,  and  it 
is  generally  asserted  and  believed  that  the  cause  of  the  delay  was  that  the 
English  fruit  train  was  shunted  in  order  to  allow  some  foreign  fruit,  which 
was  not  subjected  to  so  high  a tariff,  to  pass  to  the  market  first.  I am  told 
the  company  are  in  some  way  protected  against  an  action  in  the  case. 

When  the  fruit  gets  to  market  it  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  salesman,  who 
charges  for  selling,  not  on  the  price,  but  on  the  weight,  so  that  the  lower  the 
price  the  more  in  proportion  to  the  value  is  deducted  from  the  unfortunate 
grower. 

I have  seen  a number  of  memoranda  of  these  sales,  and  I venture  to  ask 
you  to  publish  three  specimens  out  of  many  now  lying  before  me  which  I 
received  from  three  different  market  gardeners, 

No.  1. 

Fruit  sold 

Less  carriage  19s.  3d.,  commission  16s.  6d. 

Balance  to  grower 
No.  2. 

Fruit  sold 

Carriage  7s.,  commission  6s 

Balance  to  grower 
No.  3. 

Fruit  sold 

Carriage  6s.  2d.,  commission  10s.  6d.... 


£2 

9 

9 

1 

15 

9 

0 

14 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

16 

8 

0 

4 

6 

To  grower  ...  _ _ 

Out  of  these  sums  No.  1 had  to  pay  2a.  9d.,  No.  2 Is.,  No.  3 10id.,  for  carriage 
of  empty  baskets. 

Nor  was  the  money  received  all  profit ; it  had  to  pay  its  share  of  rent, 
tithe,  taxes,  cultivation,  gathering,  packing,  and  transit  from  three  to  five 
miles  to  the  railway  station. 

It  is  clear  no  men  can  stand  this  long.  Is  this,  like  other  kinds  of  English 
agriculture,  to  be  utterly  ruined  in  order  that  the  foreigner,  whose  produce  is 
charged  at  lower  rates  on  these  very  lines,  may  sell  in  our  markets  at  lower 
prices  ? Would  English  consumers  wish  it? 

Free  trade  is  all  very  well,  or  very  ill,  according  the  view  you  take  of  it; 
but  this  is  not  free  trade,  but  bounty-fed  trade.  The  bounty  comes  to  the 
foreigner  in  the  form  of  cheaper  carriage  from  those  English  railway  companies 
who  received  large  privileges  on  the  implied  understanding  that  they  would 
open  up  and  develop  the  trade  of  the  districts  through  which  they  pass. 

The  fact  is,  the  real  termini  of  these  companies  are  on  the  Continent,  and 
they  are  so  bent  on  opening  up  the  Continental  traffio  that  the  interests  of  the 
districts  through  which  they  pass  is  of  little  account  with  them.  These 
interests,  therefore,  ought  to  be  protected  by  legislation. 

With  regard  to  the  other  grievance.  Fruit  growers  have  to  complain  of 
the  enormous  commission  charged  by  the  salesmen.  It  is  only  fair,  however, 
to  say  that  this  charge  includes  a small  fee  for  the  use  of  baskets,  and,  I 
believe,  market  charges.  Yet  that  it  should  reach  half  the  value  of  the  fruit 
sold,  as  in  No.  3 above,  is  perfectly  monstrous. 

The  market  gardeners,  however,  and  farmers  who  grow  fruit  have,  I think, 
begun  to  see  that  the  remedy  is  in  their  own  hands.  Combination  has  been 
used  to  keep  up  these  charges  ; combination  may,  and,  I have  reason  to  hope 
will,  be  used  on  the  other  side.  No  doubtsome  salesman  may  be  found  who 
would  charge  a fair  percentage  on  the  prioe  realized  if  ho  were  assured  of  a 
large  business.  Edw.  S.  Woods. 

Ash  Vicarage,  October  15. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

A.  M.  C.  Jongkindt  Coninok,  Dedemsvart,  Near  Zwolle,  Nether- 
lands.— Wholesale  Trade  List  of  Coniferce,  Ilhoaodendrons,  Fruit  Trees,  fye. 

W.  E.  Boyce,  Victoria  Cottages,  Archway  Koad,  Highoate,  N. — 

Chrysanthemums. 

John  Hiscock,  107,  Queen’s  Road,  Peckiiam. — Bulbsand  Hoots. 

Richard  .Smith  and  Co.,  Worcester. — Hoses — Forest  and  Ornamental 
Trees — Blackberries — Clematis — Special  offer  of  Ornamental  Trees  Sfc, 

Charles  Turner,  Slough. — Hoses , Fruit  Trees,  tfc. 

Thomas  Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbriduewohtii,  Herts, — Fruit  Trees — 
Selected  Hoses. 

J.  Cueal  and  Son,  Crawley,  Sussex. — Trees  and  Shrubs,  Fruits,  Roses, 
tfc. 
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Carnations. — Bath. — A layer  of  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  spread  over  the  bed 
containing  the  carnations  and  picotees  will  be  ueeful  in  protecting  the  plants 
from  severe  frosts  during  the  winter.  The  refuse  should  be  placed  close  up 
to  the  plants,  but  no  part  of  the  shoots  must  be  covered. 

Incrustation  of  Boilers. — W.  G.  N.  will  find  the  non-corrosive  boiler  fluid 
supplied  by  the  Abbey  Chemical  Works,  Stratford,  Essex,  answer  the  purpose 
he  requires.  I enclose  paper  of  particulars,  to  which  let  me  add  that  I have 
used  the  preparation  and  found  it  effectual.  For  every  20  H.P.  introduce  one 
gallon  of  the  Boiler  Fluid  per  week  with  the  feed  water,  and  not  only  will  the 
risk  of  accidents  be  diminished,  but  considerable  economy  of  fuel  will  be 
effected,  for  an  incrusted  boiler  resists  the  action  of  the  fire  in  a very  injurious 
manner.  When  purchased  in  quantity  the  price  is  2s.  per  gallon. — A Sub- 
scriber to  G.  M. 

Woodlice. — H.  S.,  West  Brighton. — We  do  not  know  of  any  preparation 
you  can  use  for  the  destruction  of  woodlice  without  risk  of  injury  to  the  roots 
of  the  plants.  Large  numbers  may  be  caught  and  destroyed  in  a very  short 
time  with  the  aid  of  flower  pots  and  hay.  Take  five-inch  pots  that  are  per- 
fectly dry,  and  put  in  each  a small  handful  of  hay.  These  are  then  to  be  laid 
on  their  sides  in  different  parts  of  the  house  and  examined  dailv.  The  woodlice 
will  congregate  in  the  pots,  and  can  be  readily  destroyed.  In  removing  the 
woodlice  from  the  pots,  take  the  pot  in  one  hand,  with  the  other  withdraw  the 
hay,  and  then  shake  the  pests  from  the  pots  and  the  hay  into  a pail  or  other 
vessel  containing  hot  water.  The  hay  is  then  to  be  returned  to  the  pot,  which 
can  be  placed  in  the  same  position  as  before  or  in  a fresh  one,  as  may  be  con- 
sidered. Should  the  hay  become  wet  it  must  be  replaced  with  fresh,  as  the 
woodlice  will  not  take  refuge  in  pots  in  which  the  material  is  not  quite  dry. 

Names  of  Plants. — Portsmouth. — Your  spiky  beauty  is  Colletia  horrida.— 
T.  C.  W. — Your  handsome  tree  is  the  beam  tree,  Pyrus  aria. — J.  A.  M. — The 
asters  are  1,A.  Tradescantia ; 2,  Novae  Angliae  ; 3,  A.  diffusus  horizontalis  ; 4, 
A.  diffusus  (type)  5,  Novae  Angliae  var.  ; 6,  A.  laevis,  W.  Andrews. — Mont- 
bretia  Pottsi ; 2,  Watsonia  coccinea  ; 3,  Dipsacus  laciniatus ; 4,  Liatris 
pycnostachya.  The  others  are  so  crushed  out  of  character  that  we  cannot 
attempt  to  name  them. — The  fungus  sent  in  a box  is  a mass  of  Clavaria 
grown  on  a block  of  wood,  it  is  neither  ornamental  nor  useful. — Parla. 
— The  drawing  you  send  suggests  the  weeping  varietv  of  Wellingtonia 
gigantea,  an  interesting,  but  not  beautiful  tree. — C.  G. — Your  “ blackberry” 
plant  is  Phytolacca  decandra  ; 2,  Centaurea  scabiosa.  The  apple  is  Redstreak. 
— H.  H. — Moss-cupped  oak,  Quercus  cerris. — W.  C.,  Stamford  Hill. — Poly- 
gonum cuspidatum  compactum. 

Names  of  Fruits. — F.K. — The  long  pear  is  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  the  other 
Beurr6  Die!. — J.  Hudson. — 1,  Loan’s  Pearmain  ; 2,  Foulden  Pearmain  ; 3, 
Lane’s  Prince  Albert;  4,  Fillbasket  of  Lancashire,  not  of  Kent. — H.  E. — 1, 
Bergamotte  Esperen  ; 2,  Bonne  d’Ezee  ; 3,  Marechal  de  la  Cour ; 4,  Boa 
Chretien  Fondant. — Fruits  in  box  (an  unreasonable  number  sent). — Apples  : 
1,  Lord  Suffield  ; 2,  King  of  the  Pippins;  3 and  6,  Small’s  Admirable;  4, 
Hambledon  deux  ans  ; (5  may  be  Small’s  Admirable,  which  we  find  numbered 
also,  as  it  appears  to  us,  2,  3,  and  6)  ; 7 is  Emperor  Alexander  ; 8,  Dumelow’s 
Seedling ; 9,  10,  and  13  are  Cox’s  Orange  ; 12,  Burchardt’s  Reinette  ; 14, 
Cornish  Gilliflower;  15  and  16,  not  known;  18,  Allen’s  Everlasting;  19, 
Reneitte  de  Caux.  There  are  two  fruits  numbered  17,  one  is  Alfriston.  the 
other  Golden  Pearmain.  Pears  : 1,  Beurr6  Diel  ; 2,  Jersey  Gratioli ; 3 and 
4.  BeurrO  Ranee  ; 5,  Beurre  Bose  ; 6,  Beurre  Clairgeau  ; 7.  La  Juive  ; 8, 
Todleben  ; 9 and  10,  not  known  ; 11,  Alexandre  Lambre  ; 12,  Catillac  ; 13, 
not  known  ; 14,  Josephine  de  Malines  ; 15,  Uvedale’s  St.  Germain  (?).  In 
writing  numbers  on  fruits  to  be  named,  care  should  be  taken  to  ensure  correct 
reading  of  them.  It  commonly  happens  that  we  cannot  distinguish  between  6 
and  9.  But  by  writing  No.  6 the  number  is  plainly  declared. 
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The  death  is  announoed  of  Baron  Mayer  Carl  von  Rothschild,  chief  of  the  great 
banking  house  of  Frankfort-on-the-Maine.  His  age  was  66  years. 

We  are  greatly  pained  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Z.  Stevens,  of  Trentham,  one  of 
the  ablest  and  largest  minded  men  in  the  ranks  of  practical  gardeners. 
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COVENT  GARDEN. 
Fruit. 


Apples. . ..  _ ... .per  j sieve 

Cobs per  100  lbs. 

Damsons  per  J-sieve 

Figs per  doz. 

Grapes  — — — — ..—  per  lb. 
Lemons  — per  case 

Melons — each 

Pears  per  J-sieve 

Pears,  Dessert per  doz. 

Pine-apples,  English,  per 

lb ; 

Pine  Apples,  St.  Michael’s, 
eacU 


Is.  6d.  to  3s.  Gd. 
60s.  0.1.  „56s.  Od. 
‘2s.  Od.  ,,  3s.  Od. 
Is.  Od.  „ Is.  6d. 
Os.  9d.  ,,  2s.  6d. 
15s.  Od.  ,,25s.  Od. 
Is.  Od.  ,,  2s.  Od. 
Is.  61.  ,,  3 s.  6d. 
Is.  Od.  „ Is.  Sd. 

2s.  Od,  „ 3s.  Od. 

3s.  6d.  „ 7s.  Od. 


Vegetables. 

Artichokes,  Globe,  per  dz.  3s.  Od. 

Aubergines  per  doz.  2s.  Od. 

Beet  _ per  doz.  Is.  Od. 

Brussels  Sprouts  ..per  lb.  Os.  2d. 

Cabbages  per  doz.  Is.  6d. 

Carrots  — — per  bun.  Os.  4d. 

Cauliflowers perdoz.  2s.  Od. 

Celery -....per  bun.  Is.  Gd. 

Cucumbers  — each  Os.  Od 


Endive 


per  doz.  Is.  Od. 


Herbs  — — — per  bunch 

Horse-radish per  bun. 

Leeks  por  bunch 

Lettuces,  Cabbage,  per  doz. 

Lottuce,  Cos per  doz. 

Mushrooms  — — por  basket 

Onions  per  bunch 

Onions  — ..per  bushel 

Parsley  per  bun. 

Radishes  ..perdoz.  bunch 
UhallotH  per  lb. 


Os.  3d. 
8s.  Od. 
Os.  3d. 
Os.  Od. 
lH.  0(1. 


, 4s.  Od. 
2s.  Gd. 
2s.  Od. 
04.  4d. 
2s.  Od. 
, Os.  Gd. 
3s.  Gd. 
2s.  Od. 
Is.  Gd. 
2s.  Od 
Os.  4<1. 
4s.  Od. 
Os.  4d. 
Is.  3d. 
Is.  Gd. 


Vegetables. 

Small  Salading  ..  per  pun.  Os.  3d.  to  Os.  4d. 
Spinach  _ Der  bushel  3s.  Od.  ,,  4s.  Od. 
Tomatoes  — — — — per  lb.  Os.  9d.  „ 19.  Od. 
Turnips  per  bunch  Os.  4d.  „ Os.  Gd. 

Cut  Flowers. 

Azaleas..  ..per  doz.  sprays  Os.  Od.  „ Is.  Od. 
Kouvardlas  — — per  Lun  ch  Os.  Gd.  ,,  Is.  Od. 

Callus  perdoz.  4s  Od.  ,,  6s.  Od. 

Camellias,  per  doz.  blooms  2s.  Gd.  „ 6s.  Od. 
Carnations,  per  doz.  blms.  Is.  01.  „ 2s.  Od. 
Chrysanthemums,  per  doz. 

blooms  Is.  Od.  „ 4s.  Od. 

Chrysanthemums,  per  doz. 

bunches  .._ 4s.  Od.  „ Gs.  Od. 

Eucharis,  per  doz.  blooms  4s.  Od.  „ 5s.  Od. 
Gardenias,  per  doz.  blooms  3s.  Od.  „ 4s.  01. 
Heliotropes.nerdoz.  sDravs  Os.  41.  „ Os.  Gd. 
Lapageriu,  perdoz.  blooms  Is.  Od.  ,,  Is.  Gd. 
Marguerites,  per  doz.  bun.  4s.  Od.  „ Gs.  Od. 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  bun.  2s.  Od.  „ 3s.  Od. 
Pelargoniums,  Zonal,  per 

doz.  trusses  Oa.  Gd.  „ Os.  8d. 

Roses per  doz.  blms.  Is.  Od.  ,,  2s.  Gd. 

Roses,  Tea  _ per  doz.  blms.  Is.  Od.  „ 2s.  Od, 

Stephunotis,  per  doz.  spays  4s.  ol.  ,,  Gs.  Od. 

Tropmolum  ..per  doz.  bun.  Os.  81.  „ Is.  Od. 

Tuberoses  ..perdoz.  blms.  Os.  4d.  „ Os.  8d. 
Violets  —per  doz.  bunches  Os.  Od.  „ Is.  od. 

BOROUGH  AND  SPITALFIKLDS. 
Potatoes. 


Is.  Gd. 

„ 2s.  G(l. 

Magnum  Bonum  ... 

60s.  to 

80s. 

Os.  4(1. 

„ Os.  Gd. 

Heauty  of  Hebron  — . 

....pur  ton 

Gas.  „ 

ow. 

3s.  Gd. 

M 4h.  Od. 

lOdNox  Kt'tftmU  . 

. -per  ton 

60s.  „ 

nils. 

Os.  3d. 

„ Os.  4(1. 

Kent  Regents 

. —'per  ton 

60s.  tl 

90s. 

Os.  8(1. 

M 1h.  Od. 

Early  Rose  

. ..  per  ten 

(I0i,  „ 

70s. 

OS.  3d. 

„ Os,  (Id. 

Victorias 

...  per  ton 

60s.  „ 

70s. 
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D. 

of 

Sun. 

Moon, 

High  Water  at 

M.tmp. 
uvr^.ol 
40  rra. 
Ohla 
wick. 

D. 

of 

Anniversaries,  Festivals, 
Occurrences,  Historical  Notes,  Ao. 

Rises. 

Souths 

IliHOfl. 

Hots. 

London  Brulgo. 

Liverpool  Dook. 

Orchids  in  Floweii. 

Day 

of 

Yr. 

M. 

w. 

Noon. 

Morn. 

Aftor. 

Morn. 

Aftor. 

Morn. 

Aftor. 

1886 

31 

s 

19th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

II.  !M. 

M.  fl. 
1(1  10 

K.  M. 
I :i 

H.  M. 
11  10 

11.  M. 

7 59 

H.  M. 

4 11 

H.  M. 

4 31 

If.  M. 
1 16 

H.  M. 

1 30 

I)KO. 

45*9 

Cattloya  labiata 

Brazil. 

1886 

304 

1 

M 

Novum  iieh. 

All  Saints * Day. 

6 56 

16  18 

4 32 

0 1 

8 S3 

4 50 

6 10 

1 56 

2 15 

457 

Cypripoilium  voxillariura  

Gar.  liyb. 

305 

2 

Tu 

Michaelmas  Law  Sittings  begin. 

6 57 

IB  18 

4 31 

0 44 

9 51 

5 32 

5 55 

2 .35 

2 57 

45-5 

Oypripedium  Harrialanum 

(lar.  hyb. 

300 

:t 

W 
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C1RYSTAL  PALACE  ANNUAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOWS, 

) FRIDAY  and  SATURDAY,  November  5 and  6. 

Sohedules,  Jto.,  &o.,  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  G.  Head,  Gardon  Suporiutondont,  Crystal 

Palace,  S.E.  

"VTA-TIONAL  chrysanthemum  society,  royal  aquarium, 

J3I  WESTMINSTER. 

GRAND  CHRYSANTHEMUM,  FRUIT,  and  VEGETABLE  EXHIBITION,  WEDNES- 
DAY and  THURSDAY,  November  10th  and  Uth. 

Sohudules  freo  on  application  to  Mr.  William  Holmes,  Hon.  Sec.,  Frampton  Park 
Nurseries,  Hackney. 

Tko  Floral  Coinmittea  will  meet  on  Wednesdays,  November  10th  and  24th,  and  Docember 
8th,  at  1.80  p.m. 

Hull  and  east  riding  chrysanthemum  society— 

THE  ANNUAL  GRAND  EXHIBITION  will  be  held  in  the  Artillery  Barracks, 
Hull,  on  THURSDAY  aud  FRIDAY,  November  18  and  19,  18S6,  when  Prizos  to  the 
value  of  £175  will  bo  offered  for  Chrysanthemums  alone. 

1 — 18  Blooms,  24  to  bo  inourvod  in  not  loss  than  18  varieties,  21  to  be 

.1  apanese  in  not  less  than  18  varieties £ 10  £8  £5  £2. 

2—21  Blooms,  12  to  bo  incurved  in  not  loss  than  9 varioties,  12  to  bo 

Japanese  in  not  less  than  9 varioties £5  £3  £1  10. 

The  SILVER  CHALLENGE  VASE,  value  15  Guineas,  will  be  offered  with  the  1st  Prize 
in  Class  1.  Entries  close  November  11.  Sohednlos  may  be  obtained  from  the  Hon.  Sees.,  R. 
Falconer  Jameson  and  Wm.  Hawksworth,  Queen’s  Dock,  Hull. 

INGSTON  and  SURBIT0N“CURYSANTHKMUM  SOCIETY. 


K 


Tho  TENTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  will  bo  held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Kingston,  on 
TUESDAY  and  WEDNESDAY,  November  9 and  10,  when,  in  addition  to  valuable  money 
prizes,  the  CHAMPION  CHALLENGE  VASE,  value  25  guineas,  and  TWO  CUPS,  value 
5 guineas  each,  will  be  offered.  Entries  close  November  4. 

Sohednlos  and  further  particulars  of 

T.  Jackson,  Hon.  Sec.,  Fife  Road,  Kingston-on-Thames. 

Lewisham  and  district  floral  society.—  chryT 

SANTHEMUM  SHOW,  Novembers  and  13,  at  the  LADYWELL  PUBLIC  BATHS, 
LEWISHAM.  £5  offered  for  48  cut  blooms,  24  Japanese  and  24  Incurved.  Various  other 
open  prizes.  Mr.  Henry  Drake,  Hon.  Sec.,  64,  Limes  Grove,  Lewisham. 

OICHMOND  (Surrey)  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW.— The  SIXTH 
XV  AUTUMN  EXHIBITION  of  PLANTS.  FLOWERS,  FRUIT,  and  VEGETABLES 
will  be  held  at  the  CASTLE  HOTEL,  RICHMOND,  on  THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY 
November  11  and  12.  For  Sohedules,  apply  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Ford,  Hon.  Sec.,  22,  George 
Street,  Riohmond. 

HE  BATH  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW,  10th  and  11th  November, 

1886. — For  Prize  Sohedules  apply  to 

14,  Milsom  Street,  Bath.  Benjn.  Pearson,  Secretary. 

ATFOLD^HRYSANTHEMUMSOCIETY.— President,  The  Right 
Hon.  the  EARL  of  CLARENDON.— The  FIRST  ANNUAL  SHOW  of  CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS and  other  AUTUMNAL  FLOWERS  and  FRUIT  will  be  held  in  the 
Agricultural  Hall,  Watford,  on  TUESDAY  and  WEDNESDAY,  November  16  and  17, 
1886.  Schedules  ean  be  obtained  on  apDlication  to  the  Hon.  Sec.  and  Treasurer,  Chas.  R. 
Humbert,  Watford.  Entries  close  on  November  11. 
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auction  Sales  for  ttj e lEnautng  OTeek. 

Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  November  1,  4,  and  6. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and 
Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67  and  68,  Cheapside ; Dutch  Bulbs. 
Monday,  November  1. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  the  Osborn  Nursery 
Hampton  ; Fruit  Trees. 

Monday,  November  1. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  and  68,  Cheapside  ; 10,000  Lilium  auratum. 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Saturday,  November  1,  3,  and  6. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens, 
at  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden ; Dutch  and  Belgian  Bulbs  and  Plants. 
Tuesday,  November  2. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  Hallamley’s  Nursery, 
Groombridge  ; Nursery  Stock.  (Two  days.) 

Tuesday,  November  2. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  Ware’s  Nursery,  Totten. 

ham ; Great  aDnual  sale  of  Nursery  Stock  and  Herbaceous  Plants. 

Tuesday,  November  2. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  the  City  Auction  Rooms  ; 
Roses,  &c. 

Wednesday,  November  3. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale 
Rooms,  67  and  68,  Cheapside  ; Plants,  Lilies,  &c. 

Wednesday,  November  3. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  the  Melbourne  Nursery, 
Anerley  ; Clearance  Sale  of  Greenhouse  Plants. 

Thursday,  November  4. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  Maidstone  ; Nursery 
Stock. 

Thursday,  November  4. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden; 

5,000  Lilium  auratum  from  Japan  ; Orchids,  &c. 

Friday,  November  5. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  and  68,  Cheapside ; Orchids. 

Friday,  November  5. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  Lee's  Nursery,  Hounslow ; 
Trade  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock. 

tJCALE  OP  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS.  — Five  lines  and 
O under,  body  type,  2s.  6d. ; each  additional  line,  6d. ; half  a column,  £1 15s. ; a 
column,  £3 ; one  page,  £9. 

Advertisements  for  the  Current  Number  must  be  sent  not  later  than  Wednesday,  and 
for  Monthly  Parts  not  later  than  the  24th  of  each  Month,  addressed  to  the  Advertisement 
Office  of  the  Gardeners'  Magazine , 148  and  149.  Aldersgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  of  HORTICULTURAL  or  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES  and 
SHOWS  are  inserted  on  the  Leader  Page  at  Is.  per  line. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  OF  SITUATIONS  VACANT,  or  from  persons  seeking  employ- 
ment.  Is.  each  four  lines  (28  words),  and  3d.  tier  line  after. 
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Chrysanthemums  obtain  special  attention  at  this  season,  and 
abundantly  justify  the  enthusiasm  of  their  many  admirers.  To 
praise  them  now  would  bo  to  vex  the  soul  of  the  prophet  of  all  time 
by  an  act  of  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess.  But,  as  observers  in 
in  the  court  of  Queen  Flora,  we  may  be  allowed  to  make  note  of 
the  fact  that  the  chrysanthemum  advances  in  popularity,  reaching 
every  year  higher  and  lower  and  wider  in  the  attachment  of  human 
sympathies,  and  the  aggregate  of  admirers  and  cultivators.  The 
busy  town  of  Leeds  has  entered  the  charmed  circle  with  a first 
show  by  a new  school  of  cultivators.  A cluster  of  Midland  towns 
that  came  in  a few  years  since  can  now  boast  of  thriving  societies 
that  keep  the  sacred  flame  of  floriculture  burning  when  the  summer 
is  past  and  the  winter  has  stripped  the  woods,  and  this  brave  flower 
alone  remains  to  bridge  over  the  dark  season  between  the  last  of  the 
dahlias  and  the  first  of  the  snowdrops.  For  this  is  what  the  chry- 
santhemum can  do  ; and,  indeed,  it  can  do  something  more.  Time 
was  when  the  flower  was  greatly  admired  and  much  cultivated,  but 
scarcely  ranged  beyond  the  month  of  November  for  its  season  of 
display.  Now  it  makes  a prefatory  show  in  September,  attains  to 
high  usefulness  in  October,  becomes  glorious  in  November,  and  con- 
tinues to  give  comfort  and  joy  until  far  into  February  or  even  to 
March.  With  a run  of  nearly  six  months  it  begins  to  he  a question 
whether  we  can,  with  propriety,  describe  it  as  “ autumnal ; ” but, 
while  it  enlivens  two  out  of  the  four  seasons,  we  can  properly  say 
that  we  are,  so  far,  satisfied,  for  it  is  one  of  the  many  good  things 
we  do  not  want  all  the  year  round.  When  the  ever-to-be-remembered 
John  Salter  promised  to  produce  summer-flowering  “ mums,”  we 
ventured  to  say  “ don’t ; ” but  he  persevered,  put  them  in  the  field, 
and  they  obtained  absolutely  no  attention.  There  was  sufficient 
reason  in  that  they  were  not  wanted.  We  begin  to  want  them  in 
September ; the  want  is  intensified  in  October ; and  we  cannot  do 
without  them  in  November.  Were  they  blotted  out  of  the  world 
life  would  not  be  worth  living,  for  chill  October  and  foggy  November 
have  no  other  light  from  Nature  but  such  as  this  flower  supplies. 
With  leaves  falling,  fogs  rising,  the  sun  losing  his  way,  and  politics 
suppressed,  there  is  but  one  last  hold  upon  the  world  for  any  of  us, 
and  the  societies  that  are  now  getting  ready  for  demonstrative  action 
are  friends  of  humanity  that  we  may  with  advantage  encourage. 

In  his  “ Chrysanthemum  Echoes,”  Mr.  Harman  Payne  limits  the 
season  to  three  months,  which  is  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of 
the  best  varieties  in  the  open  ground  and  under  glass  ; but  he 
anticipates  a great  enlargement  of  the  outdoor  season,  not  by  putting 
early  varieties  in  competition  with  dahlias,  gladioli,  and  other 
September  flowers,  but  by  the  augmentation  of  the  list  of  first-class 
chrysanthemums  flowering  in  October  and  November,  and  hardy 
enough  to  withstand  a moderate  degree  of  frost.  The  splendour  of 
outdoor  chrysanthemums  in  the  sunny  autumn  of  1884  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten,  and  there  is  at  least  half  a promise  of  a repetition  of 
the  delight  in  the  November  that  is  dawning ; hut  we  will  defer 
prophesying  until  we  know,  and  in  the  meantime  hope  for  the  bright 
reality.  This  part  of  the  subject,  however,  deserves  more  attention 
than  it  has  obtained.  Mr.  Salter,  in  days  o’  lang  syne,  planted  the 
whole  of  his  collection  for  a proper  outdoor  trial,  and  a great  frost 
made  such  an  impression  upon  them  as  they  were  coming  into  flower, 
that  not  one  good  specimen  was  seen.  We  ought  to  he  enabled  to 
include  in  the  Garden  Oracle,  the  established  hook  of  reference  for  all 
such  matters,  a full  list  of  hardy  chrysanthemums  of  good  quality 
that  may  be  planted  out  with  a prospect  of  flowering  well  in  average 
seasons.  But,  alas  ! we  cannot  reach  so  far  in  our  ceaseless  endeavour 
to  be  useful.  We  will  cultivate  a lively  hope  in  respect  of  this 
matter,  knowing,  as  all  observers  know,  that  no  living  flower  can 
withstand  severe  frost,  and  that,  consequently,  when  winter  sets  in 
early,  outdoor  chrysanthemums  are  of  necessity  disappointing.  The 
lovers  of  the  flower,  however,  may  perceive  herein  the  opportunity 
for  amusement  in  the  acquisition  and  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge. 

The  chrysanthemum  came  to  us  from  the  East,  and  having  its 
face  always  one  way,  as  becomes  an  emblem  of  constancy,  it  is  bound 
to  reach  the  great  W estern  continent  and  give  back  an  6cho  of  itself 
to  such  as  have  ears  to  hear.  Accordingly,  America  has  beheld  and 
wondered,  and  is  now  in  the  throes  of  a chrysanthemum  excitement^ 
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so  that  at  New  York  there  is  a prize  list  current  that  most  properly 
fits  the  land  of  big  things,  and,  by  comparison,  makes  nothing  of 
the  greatest  efforts  of  the  old  country.  We  should  be  inclined  to 
rcscntthis  kindof  rivalry, but  the  facts  of  the  casecompel  acquiescence. 
Of  necessity,  our  policy  is  to  obtain  beautiful  novelties  in  the 
way  of  chrysanthemums,  and  our  dearly-beloved  friends  on  the  other 
Bide  are  now  sending  us  bettor  things  than  are  supplied  from  tho 
European  continent,  and  we  should  be  wanting  in  politeness  if  wo 
could  not  forgive  the  sensational  show  in  consideration  of  the 
pickings  made  for  us  from  it.  It  is  a decided  gain  to  floriculture 
that  America  sends  us  new  chrysanthemums.  The  French  raisers 
appear  to  be  playing  fast  and  loose  by  sending  over  second  and  third- 
rate  novelties,  and  by  sending  some  of  them  under  duplicate  and 
even  triplicate  names.  The  raising  of  seedlings  in  the  British  isles, 
though  everywhere  possible,  is  not  anywhere  other  than  a difficult 
matter,  for  in  these  happy  isles  the  sun,  like  the  people,  is  of  an 
independent  spirit,  and  occasionally  strikes  work  when  his  beneficent 
labours  are  very  much  wanted,  so  that  we  are  sometimes  tempted  to 
believe  that  he  has  entered  into  a conspiracy  with  the  gas  companies 
or  tho  promoters  of  electric  lights.  Mr.  Burbidge  has  written  wisely 
on  the  subject  of  raising  seedlings,  to  the  advantage,  we  hope,  of  our 
readers,  but  we  do  not  remember  that  our  good  friend  has  justified 
his  precepts  by  his  practice.  When  a man  has  to  manage  a botanical 
garden  he  may  be  forgiven  if  he  keeps  himself  perfectly  sane  on  the 
subject  of  chrysanthemums.  A real  “ hero  of  Stoke  Newington,” 
Mr.  Adam  Forsyth,  told  our  readers  clearly  how  to  do  it ; but  he 
could  not  be  expected  to  do  it,  because  he  had  a call  to  the  antipodes 
to  civilise  the  anthropophagi,  who  do  not  value  seedling  chrysanthe- 
mums. Mr.  Rundell  shines  alone  in  the  particular  region  of  seedling 
raising,  and  we  are  bound  to  regret  that  his  successes  have  not 
sufficed  to  keep  him  continually  active  in  the  delightful  occupation. 

The  centre  of  present  interest  in  view  of  the  opening  of  the 
season  is  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  the  success  of  which 
adds  a special  emphasis  to  all  proper  eulogies  of  the  flower.  It  has 
passed  the  experimental  stage,  and  is  seen  to  fill  a place  in  the  round 
of  agencies  needful  to  the  progress  of  floriculture.  There  were  not 
wanting  doubters  of  tho  necessity  for  such  a thing,  and  we  were  of 
the  number ; but  the  question  now  might  be,  not  Do  we  want  it  1 
but,  How  can  we  do  without  it  1 The  prescience  of  the  promoters 
is  justified  by  the  useful  work  accomplished,  and  therein  is  the  secret 
of  success.  All  lovers  of  the  flower  should  join  the  happy  family,  for 
a healthy  head  centre  is  advantageous  to  the  cause  at  large  as  an 
aid  towards  uniformity  in  the  proceedings  of  local  organisations, 
more  especially  in  the  matters  of  classification  and  judging. 

There  is  now  wanted  in  the  interests  of  the  chrysanthemum  a 
systematic  review  of  the  entire  subject  from  the  strictly  floral  point  of 
view.  The  botanical  view  is  of  far  less  importance.  Questions  are 
continually  arising  as  to  the  place  of  a flower,  and  the  limits  of  a 
section  or  a group.  It  is  not  clearly  settled  what  is  a Jap  ; and  the 
beautiful  Cullingford  variety  suggests  that  we  may  have  to  institute 
a class  of  cockades,  corresponding  with  the  asters  that  are  so 
designated.  To  settle  such  points,  of  which  there  are  many,  needs 
a full  knowledge  of  chrysanthemums  and  something  more.  It  needs 
a clear  insight  of  dividing  lines,  and  a firm  grasp  of  generalisations 
and  the  most  complete  emancipation  of  the  mind  from  the  influence 
of  current  terms  and  garden  traditions.  The  National  Society  has 
made  a good  beginning  in  such  work  by  the  publication  of  a 
Catalogue  of  Chrysanthemums,  which  should  now  be  in  the  hands 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  tho  subject,  and  should  doubtless  be 
accepted  as  a basis  of  operations  by  future  workers  in  this  flowery 
field. 


Hitchin  Chrysanthemum  Show  will  be  held  in  the  Corn 
Exchange,  November  18. 

Mr.  H.  Williamson,  late  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  has  taken 
charge  of  the  gardens  of  W.  Peachey,  Esq.,  Ebernoe. 

Mr.  George  Baskett  has  left  Elm  Croft,  Dorsot,  to  take  charge 
of  the  gardens  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Penzance,  Eashing  Park, 
Godaiming. 

A Sale  oe  Nursery  Stock  will  bo  held  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens  at 
Mr.  Maurice  Young’s  Milford  Nurseries,  Godaiming,  November  9, 
10,  11,  12. 

Royal  Agricultural  Society  will  bo  invited  to  hold  a great  ex- 
hibition in  Nottingham  in  the  year  1888,  and  a guarantee  fund  has 
been  instituted  in  support  of  the  invitation. 

Robert  Sydenham,  gardener  to  Thomas  Nash,  Esq.,  Roseleigh, 
Edgbaston,  carries  on  business  as  a florist,  &e.,  in  Tenby  Street, 
Birmingham. 

Mr.  Richard  Weller  was  employed  temporarily  at  tho  Highlands, 
Burgess  Bill,  lie  has  taken  the  appointment  of  head  gardener  to  Sir 
Crolcer  Barrington,  Bart.,  Glenstal  Castle,  Munec,  co.  Limerick. 

“The  Colonial  Investor  and  Settler,”  published  at  110, 
Cannon  Street,  contains  descriptions  of  farms,  stock  stations,  sheep 
runs,  orchards,  &c,,  for  sale  or  rental  in  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Canada,  South  Africa,  and  other  British  Colonies. 


Sutton  Chrysanthemum  Show  cannot  bo  held  this  year,  the 
announcement  is  therefore  withdrawn. 

Mr.  John  Matthews,  Royal  Potteries,  Weston-super-Mare,  has 
been  awarded  a silver  medal  by  the  council  of  the  International 
Exhibition  at  Liverpool  for  the  excellent  quality  of  his  ornamental 
terra-cotta  ware. 

Wilts’  Horticultural  Society. — At  a meeting  of  the  committee 
it  was  decided  to  hold  a chrysanthemum  show,  and  the  date  fixed  is 
the  11th  and  12th  of  November.  There  are  to  be  no  prizes  offered,  as 
the  object  is  to  obtain  the  means  of  defraying  a small  debt  occasioned 
by  the  summer  show. 

The  Tercentenary  op  the  Introduction  op  the  Potato  is  to 
be  commemorated  by  an  exhibition  m St.  Stephen’s  Hall,  Westminster, 
December  1 to  December  4.  The  exhibition  will  comprise  books,  maps, 
&c.,  illustrative  of  the  introduction  and  early  history  of  the  potato, 
and  collections  of  tubers  of  various  varieties  of  potatoes. 

The  Yegetarian  Dinner,  arranged  for  the  evening  of  Friday  next, 
November  5,  at  303,  Strand,  will  have  for  President  E.  J.  Baillie,  Esq., 
F.L.S.  It  will  be  followed  by  a fruit  conference,  when  addresses  will 
be  delivered  by  Professor  J.  E.  B.  Mayor,  M.A. , J.  M.  Skinner,  Esq., 
and  William  Robinson,  Esq. 

Porous  Carbon,  a mineral  obtained  in  Devonshire,  consisting  of 
carbon  combined  with  iron,  is  used  as  a precipitating  agent  in  the 
purification  of  the  sewage  of  Southampton.  The  results  are  highly 
satisfactory,  as  they  have  enabled  the  authorities  to  complete  an 
effectual  system  of  securing  a comparatively  pure  effluent  for  discharge 
into  Southampton  Water. 

Manchester  Jubilee  Exhibition  will  probably  set  an  example 
for  many  cities  and  towns  that  are  about  to  wake  up  to  the  demands 
of  the  year  1887.  The  exhibition  is  to  combine  general  industry  with 
horticulture,  and  Old  Trafford  will  be  the  scene  of  operations.  A 
space  of  32  acres  has  been  allotted  for  the  purpose,  and  a guarantee 
fund  of  £132,000  has  been  provided. 

Gravel  Pit  Woods,  Highgate,  seventy  acres  in  extent,  will  this 
day  (October  30)  be  dedicated  to  public  use  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  on 
behalf  of  the  Corporation  of  London.  The  land  was  given  to  the  Cor- 
poration by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  the  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  people,  and  the  civic  authorities  have  in  various  ways 
improved  it  for  the  purpose. 

Exhibitions  op  Chrysanthemums  in  the  list  we  publish  reach  the 
number  of  52.  The  season  will  be  opened  at  Ealing  on  Tuesday  next, 
November  2.  Stoke  Newington  follows,  November  4.  The  season 
will  close  at  Tadcaster  December  1.  The  N.C.S.  will  probably  hold  a 
show  after  the  turn  of  the  year,  but  for  the  present  there  is  nothing 
resolved  on  in  that  direction. 

Tobaccos  Shown  by  Messrs.  James  Carter  and  Co.  at 
R.H.S.  meeting  on  Tuesday  last,  comprised  leaves  and  flowers  of  about 
a score  varieties.  It  should  be  understood  that  for  the  growth  of  com- 
mercial leaf  the  flowers  have  to  be  suppressed,  and,  therefore,  the  leaves 
that  accompany  flowers  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  affording  any  key  to 
relative  commercial  value.  The  varieties  differ  greatly  in  size  of  leaf, 
but  the  flowers  differ  but  little.  The  award  of  a silver  Banksian  medal 
was  justly  conferred  on  this  interesting  collection. 

Mr.  Fenn’s  Wines  Made  prom  English  Grapes  were  once 
more  placed  before  the  Fruit  Committee  on  Tuesday  last  for  critical 
examination.  There  were  forty  samples,  and  the  committee  wisely 
declined  to  taste  only  two  or  three  of  the  number,  which  did  not  meet 
with  approval.  Whatever  may  be  the  intrinsic  merits  of  these  wines, 
there  are  three  words  to  be  said  in  reference  to  their  appearance  on  the 
table  on  Tuesday.  In  the  first  place  then,  Mr.  Fenn  has  no  commercial 
interest  in  the  subject ; he  has  given  long  years  of  attention  to  it  as  an 
amusement,  and  if  the  knowledge  he  has  gained  is  of  any  service  to  the 
public,  he  is,  as  ever,  ready  to  communicate  it.  In  the  next  place,  it 
should  be  understood  that  a fruit  committee  must  be  free  to  taste,  or  not 
to  taste,  at  discretion.  And,  however  willing  in  the  way  of  tasting,  forty 
is  a long  number  of  sorts  for  one  sitting.  Finally,  for  the  third  word, 
those  we  ourselves  tasted  we  considered  too  old  for  a proper  estimate 
of  their  merits.  To  taste  forty  sorts  might,  in  such  a,  case  as  this, 
amuse  a connoisseur  through  forty  weeks  at  least,  to  give  the  palate 
rest  between  the  several  tastings. 

Potato  Tercentenary,  1586-1886. — The  following  gentlemen  will 
act  as  a scientific  committee  of  consultation,  to  co-operate  with  the 
executive,  and  to  superintend  the  sections  as  below,  namely,  Messrs. 
J.  G.  Baker,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.  (Kew),  George  Murray,  F.L.S.  (Brit.  Mus.), 
Worthington  G.  Smith.  F.L.S.,  J.  Scott  Keltie  (Librarian  K.G.S.), 
and  H.  B.  Wheatley,  F.S.A.  1.  Illustrations  of  tho  Order  bolanacce 
and  the  tuber-bearing  species  in  particular.  2.  Batatas,  Yams,  Igna- 
harnes,  &c.,that  in  Elizabethan  times  were  confounded  with  the  potato. 
3.  Distinct  species  of  tuber- bearing  Solanums.  4.  Cultivation  by  the 
Incas.  5.  Early  cultivation  in  the  British  Isles.  6.  Cultivation  at 
Chiswick.  7.  Cultivation  of  species  at  Kew.  8.  Cultivation  at  Read- 
ing and  other  places.  9.  Potato  disease  (Phytophtliora  mfestans , do 
B.)  10.  Methods  proposed  for  preventing  the  disease.  11.  Other 
diseases  affecting  tho  potato.  12.  Chemistry  of  potato  as  a food.  13. 
Soils  suitable  for  potatoes,  geologically  considered.  14.  Meteorology 
as  affecting  disease.  15.  History  and  literature  of  potato.  16.  Maps 
showing  European  knowledge  of  the  new  world  111  Elizabethan  times. 
17.  Ralegh.  18.  Drake.  19.  Hawkins.  20.  Voyages  of  Elizabethan 
reign.  21.  Heriott.  22.  Gerard.  23.  Statistics  of  produce. 


“ANY  DOCTOR  WILL  TELL  YOU"  there  U no  bolter 
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SELECTIONS  OF  DAHLIAS. 

Show  .Dahlias. — Selections  o£  varieties  are  always  acceptable,  because 
there  arc  persons  who  desire  to  enlarge  their  collections,  or  change  the 
varieties,  or  form  entirely  new  ones.  “ What  is  the  best  to  grow  P ” is 
a question  constantly  being  asked : let  mo  try  and  answer  it,  and 
especially  in  the  interests  of  those  who  may  bo  contemplating  growing 
a collection  for  exhibition  purposos.  I havo  applied  to  Mr.  Harry 
Turner,  of  Slough,  and  to  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams,  and  Co.,  of  Salis- 
bury, for  selections  of  the  best  varieties.  The  difference  in  locality 
does,  no  doubt,  affect  the  character  of  some  blooms,  and  so  it  is  useful 
to  have  the  list  from  remote  districts.  The  Slough  choice  of  the  best 
36  show  dahlias  is  as  follows  : Burgundy  (Turner),  Clara  (Rawlings), 
Constancy  (Keynes),  Flag  of  Truce  (Wheeler),  Goldfinder  (Fellowes), 
George  Rawlings  (Rawlings),  Georgiana  (Keynes),  Herbert  Turner 
(Turner),  Harry  Keith  (Keynes),  Hope  (Keynes'),  Henry  Walton 
(Keynes),  Hon.  Mrs.  P.  Wyndham  (Keynes),  James  Cocker  (Keynes), 
John  Bennett  (Rawlings),  Joseph  Ashby  (Turner),  Imperial  (Keynes), 
James  Stephen  (Keynes),  John  Neville  Keynes  (Keynes),  J.  B.  Ser- 
vice (Keynes),  James  Vick  (Keynes),  John  Standish  (Turner),  Lady 
Gladys  Herbert  (Keynes),  Miss  Cannell  (Eckford),  Mr.  G.  Harris 
(Rawlings),  Mrs.  Gladstone  (Hirst),  Mrs.  Langtry  (Keynes),  Mrs. 
Harris  (Harris),  Mrs.  Shirley  Hibberd  (Rawlings),  Mrs.  G.  Rawlings 
(Rawlings),  Prince  Bismarck  (Fellowes),  Prince  of  Denmark  (Fellowes), 
Ruby  Gem  (Harris),  Sunbeam  (Fellowes),  Seraph  (Keynes),  T.  J. 
Saltmarsh  (Rawlings),  and  William  Rawlings  (Rawlings). 

A selection  of  12  fine  varieties  suitable  for  an  amateur  desirous 
of  forming  a collection,  will  be  found  in  the  following : Clara,  Con- 
stancy, George  Rawlings,  Hon.  Mrs.  P.  Wyndham,  Mrs.  Langtry,  Mrs. 
Gladstone,  Miss  Cannell,  Mr.  G.  Harris,  Sunbeam,  Prince  of  Denmark, 
Mrs.  S.  Hibberd,  and  Prince  Bismarck. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  prizes  are  offered  for  stands  of  self  or 
shaded  dahlias,  and  a dozen  of  the  best  of  these  will  be  found  in  Clara, 
George  Rawlings,  Imperial,  James  Cocker,  John  W.  Keynes,  Joseph 
Ashby,  Mr.  G.  Harris,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Prince  Bismarck,  Seraph, 
Prince  of  Denmark,  and  Sunbeam.  Then  there  are  prizes  also  for 
tipped  show  dahlias,  and  the  best  12  of  these  will  be  found  in  the 
following : Constancy,  Goldfinder,  Hon.  Mrs.  P.  Wyndham,  John 
Bennett,  Miss  Cannell,  Mrs.  Langtry,  Mrs.  Harris,  Mrs.  S.  Hibberd, 
Ruby  Gem,  T.  J.  Saltmarsh,  Henry  Walton,  and  Mrs.  G.  Rawlings. 

Fancy  Dahlias. — The  best  24  fancy  dahlias  are  given  as  follows  : 
Charles  Wyatt  (Keynes),  Duchess  of  Albany  (Turner),  Edward  Peck 
(Keynes),  Fanny  Sturt  (Pope),  Frederick  Smith  (Keynes),  Gaiety 
(Keynes),  George  Barnes  (Keynes),  Grand  Sultan  (Keynes),  Henry 
Eckford  (Rawlings),  Henry  Glasscock  (Keynes),  Hugh  Austin  (Keynes), 
James  O’Brien  (Keynes),  John  Forbes  (Keynes),  Laura  Haslam 
(Fellowes),  Mandarin  (Keynes),  Miss  Browning  (Keynes),  Mrs.  N. 
Halls  (Rawlings),  Mrs.  Saunders  (Turner),  Peacock  (Turner),  Professor 
Fawcett  (Keynes),  Rebecca  (Keynes),  Pelican  (Keynes),  Rev.  J.  B.  M. 
Camm  (Keynes),  and  W.  G.  Head  (Turner).  A select  12  varieties 
will  be  found  in  the  following : Charles  Wyatt,  Duchess  of  Albany, 
Gaiety,  George  Barnes,  Henry  Glasscock,  Hugh  Austin,  John  Forbes, 
Miss  Browning,  Mrs.  N.  Halls,  Professor  Fawcett,  Rebecca,  and  Rev. 
J.  B.  M.  Camm.  The  best  12  tipped  fancies,  that  is  with  a distinct 
tip  of  colour  on  their  petals,  are  Fanny  Sturt,  Laura  Haslam,  Miss 
Browning,  Mrs.  N.  Halls,  Mrs.  Saunders,  Peacock,  Jessie,  McIntosh 
(Keynes),  Lady  Antrobus  (Keynes),  Mrs.  Carter  (Rawlings),  Maid  of 
Athens  (Keynes),  Mrs.  Friselton  (Fellowes),  and  Miss  Rodwell  (Keynes). 
The  best  12  striped  fancies  are  Charles  Wyatt,  Duchess  of  Albany, 
Gaiety,  George  Barnes,  Henry  Eckford,  Hugh  Austin,  Henry  Glass- 
cock, John  Forbes,  Rebecca,  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Professor  Fawcett, 
and  W.  G.  Head. 

The  Salisbury  selections,  furnished  by  Mr.  John  Wyatt,  are  as 
follows  : — The  best  36  varieties  includes  the  following,  named  by  Mr. 
Turner,  viz.,  Harry  Keith,  Mrs.  Langtry,  Georgiana,  Henry  Walton, 
Herbert  Turner,  Imperial,  James  Cocker,  Joseph  Ashby,  Miss  Cannell, 
Mrs.  Gladstone,  Prince  Bismarck,  Goldfinder,  Hon.  Mrs.  P.  Wyndham, 
James  Vick,  Mrs.  Harris,  Prince  of  Denmark,  William  Rawlings, 
Seraph,  Hope,  and  Constancy ; and  the  16  not  named  in  the  Slough 
list  : Thomas  Hobbs  (Keynes),  Lord  Chelmsford  (Keynes),  Senator 
(Keynes),  Buttercup  (Fellowes),  Ethel  Britton  (Keynes),  Emily 
Edwards  (Keynes),  Henry  Bond  (Keynes),  John  Henshaw  (Rawlings), 
Joseph  Green  (Keynes),  Mr.  Spofforth  (Turner),  Mrs.  Stancomb 
(Keynes),  Vice-President  (Keynes),  Mrs.  Glasscock  (Rawlings), 
Thomas  Goodwin  (Goodwin),  Condor  (Keynes),  and  Harrison  Weir 
(Rawlings).  Take  away  Senator,  Emily  Edwards,  Hon.  Mrs.  P. 
Wyndham,  James  Vicks,  Henry  Bond,  Mr.  Spofforth,  Mrs.  Stancomb, 
Prince  of  Denmark,  Condor,  Seraph,  Harrison  Weir,  and  Constancy, 
and  there  remains  the  best  24  show  varieties.  The  best  12  self  or 
shaded  dahlias  returned  by  Messrs.  Keynes  and  Co.  are  as  follows : 
Mrs.  Langtry,  Miss  Cannell,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Prince  Bismarck, 
Constancy,  William  Rawlings,  Harry  Keith,  Thomas  Hobbs,  Herbert 
Turner,  Henry  Walton,  Joseph  Ashby,  and  Joseph  Green.  The  best 
12  tipped  or  edged  show  flowers  are : Mrs.  Langtry,  Henry  Walton, 
Ethel  Britton,  Goldfinder,  Miss  Cannell,  Mrs.  Harris,  T.  J.  Saltmarsh, 
Mrs.  VV.  Slack,  Lady  G.  Herbert,  Harriet  Tetterell,  Royal  Queen,  and 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  P.  Wyndham.  The  selection  of  the  best  24  fancies 
sent  from  Salisbury  includes  the  following  varieties  found  in  the 
Slough  list,  viz. : Charles  Wyatt,  Fanny  Sturt,  Gaiety,  George  Barnes, 
Henry  Eckford,  Henry  Glasscock,  James  O’Brien,  John  Forbes, 
Mandarin,  Mrs.  Saunders,  Professor  Fawcett,  Rebecca,  Rev.  J.  B.  M. 
Camm,  Pelican,  and  Hugh  Austin.  The  following  make  up  the 
requisite  number  : Adventure  (Fellowes),  Chorister  (Keynes),  Hercules 
(Keynes),  Maid  of  Athens  (Keynes),  Miss  A.  Melsome  (Keynes),  Miss 
L.  Large  (Keynes),  Mons.  Chauviere  (Keynes),  Parrot  (Keynes),  and 


Salamander  (Keynes).  The  boat  12  tipped  fancj  varieties  are  : Fanny 
Sturt,  Jessie  McIntosh,  Maid  of  Athens,  Miss  A.  Melsonv,  Lady 
Antrobus,  Mrs.  Saunders,  Miss  Rodwell,  Mrs.  N.  [falls,  Polly  Sanded, 
Peacock,  Mrs.  Carter,  and  Gaiety  when  in  its  tipped  character.  The 
best  12  striped  fancies  are  Gaiety,  George  Barnes,  Henry  Eckford, 
Hercules,  James  O’Brien,  John  Forbes,  Parrot,  Mon,  Chauviere, 
Professor,  Rebecca,  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  and  Pelican.  R.  I). 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Plants  ok  tiie  Alps  suitable  kor  Cultivation. 

Works  for  consultation — List  of  cultivated  Alpine  plants — Details  on  the  manner 
of  cultivating  each  of  these  species. 

Ok  the  900  species  of  plants  which  are  met  with  from  one  end  of  the  Alpine 
chain  to  the  other,  at  least  from  700  to  800  are  deserving  of  cultivation.  Some 
of  them,  suoh  as  the  Auriculas,  the  Armerias,  and  certain  Saxifragas,  have 
long  since  appeared  in  our  gardens,  where  they  occupy  a position  as  herbaceous 
plants.  A certain  number  among  Alpine  plants  are  of  easy  culture,  and  may 
be  cultivated  like  the  herbaceous  species  of  our  plains,  provided  that  they 
have  a suitable  soil.  This  is  chiefly  the  case  with  plants  belonging  to  the 
pasture  region,  and  with  those  growing  on  the  grassy  slopes  of  the  mountain. 
Tnis  category  of  plants,  which  I shall  call  pasture  plantB,  is  the  most 
numerous.  The  saxatile  species  are  more  difficult  to  acclimatize  and  less 
common,  and  they  must  have  a particular  treatment.  Finally  a third  cate- 
gory of  plants  is  that  whioh  comprises  the  species  of  the  high  regions,  which 
grow  in  soil  continually  moist  and  icy-cold.  These  require  special  care.  In 
the  list,  which  I give  further  on,  will  be  found  the  Alpine  species  suitable  for 
cultivation,  with  summary  information  of  the  manner  in  which  they  should 
be  treated.  By  “lime-stone”  and  “granite”  are  indicated  those  species 
whioh  prefer,  if  they  do  not  in  all  cases  require,  a calcareous  or  granitic  soil  as 
the  case  may  be. 

Being  unable,  by  the  limits  of  this  work,  to  enter  into  descriptive  details, 
I refer  those  readers,  who  do  not  yet  know  the  plants  mentioned,  to  the  im- 
portant publication  of  the  German  and  Austrian  Alpine  Club,  the  “ Atlas  der 
Alpenflora,”  which  contains  the  greater  number  of  Alpine  plants.  This  work 
reproduces  the  500  species  it  contains  with  great  fidelity,  and  those  who 
consult  it  may  be  sure  that  they  have  before  them  an  earnest  and  successful 
production.  Another  publication  of  this  kind,  also  Austrian,  is  found  in  the 
hands  of  many  of  our  Alpinists  ; it  is  the  Album  of  M.  J.  Seboth,  edited  by 
M.  Tempsky,  at  Prague,  of  which  the  plates  are  equally  well  executed. 

Those  who  possess  these  publications,  or  those  who  are  able  to  consult 
them,  will  understand  how  it  seemed  to  me  undesirable  to  enter  into  des- 
criptive details  which  are  always  so  long  and  tedious  to  the  reader,  and  little 
able  to  give  a true  idea  of  the  form  and  colour  of  these  plants.  Those  who 
do  not  possess  and  cannot  consult  these  works,  I recommend  to  visit  the  Alps 
frequently  or  to  visit  our  Alpine  Garden,  in  ordor  to  learn  and  know  about 
these  plants  as  they  grow. 

The  following  is  almost  a complete  list,  in  botanical  sequence,  of  Alpine 
plants  suitable  for  acclimatization 

RaNUNCULACEjE. 

Clematis  (Atragene)  alpina,  Lam.  (lime-stone). 

The  superb  blue  clematis  of  the  Alps  succeeds  in  a stony  soil  mixed  with 
leaf-soil  and  peat.  It  likes  a little  shade. 

Thaliclrum  alpinum,  L.  (granite). 

„ aquilegifoliim , L. 

,,  feetidum,  L. 

The  Alpine  meadow-rues  prefer  moderate  moisture  and  a rich  soil. 

Anemone  narcissiflora,  L. 

,,  trifolia,  L.  (Eastern  Alps), 

,,  vernalis,  L.  (granite). 

„ alpina,  L.  (lime-stone). 

,,  Burseriana,  Scop.  (Tyrol). 

,,  sulpliurca,  L.  (granite). 

,,  Salieri,  All.  (High  Alps). 

,,  baldensis,  L.  (lime-stone). 

The  anemones,  in  general,  flower  very  early.  They  succeed  extremely  well 
in  cultivation.  A.  Salieri  and  A.  baldensis  are  more  difficult,  and  require  a 
very  porous  and  turfy  peaty  soil.  All,  with  the  exception  of  A.  trifolia,  like 
full  sun.  A.  montana  and  A.  Pulsatilla,  both  of  which  belong  to  the  dry  regions 
of  the  valleys  and  plains,  may  be  cultivated  as  Alpine  plants. 

The  anemones  grow  freely  from  seed,  if  care  is  taken  to  sow  immediately 
after  gathering.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a collection  of  these  anemones 
in  the  Alpine  Garden  which  were  grown  from  seed.  At  the  Botanic  Garden, 
A.  sulphurea  succeeded  very  well  with  me  by  this  means. 

Ranunculus  Thora,  L.  (lime-stone). 

,,  montanus,  Willd. 

,,  laeerus,  Bell.  (Dauphine  Alps). 

,,  hybridus,  Bir.  (Tyrol). 

,i  pygmcBus,  Wahlb.  (granite). 

,,  rutcefolius,  L.  (High  Alps). 

,,  anemonoules,  Zahlb,  (Tyrol). 

,,  pyrenaeus,  L. 

, , alpestris,  L. 

,,  Traunfellneri,  Hopp.  (Eastern  Tyrol). 

,,  crenatus,  W.  and  Kit  (Styne). 

,,  bilobus,  Bert.  (Alps,  lime-stone  ; Southern  Tyrol), 

,,  amplexicaulis,  L.  (Southern  Alps). 

,,  gramineus,  L. 

,,  aconitifolius,  L. 

,,  platanifolius,  L. 

„ parnassifolius,  L.  (granite). 

,,  Seguieri,  Vill.  (Southern  Tyrol';  lime-stone). 

,,  glacialis,  L.  (granite). 

The  ranunculuses  belonging  to  this  series  of  plants  are  all  of  easy  culture 
and  require  sun.  They  are  raised  from  seeds  as  easily  as  the  anemones. 
P.  aconitifolius  and  R.  platanifolius  belong  to  the  mountainous  region,  and 
succeed  in  the  ordinary  soil  of  our  gardens.  They  are  fond  of  moderate 
moisture,  however,  and  a stony  soil.  The  last  three  species,  which  grow  in 
the  rocky  detritus  of  the  elevated  regions,  require  a well-drained  soil,  mixed 
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with  sand  and  small  pieces  of  limestone  or  granite,  according  to  the  species, 
andfabundant  water  before  flowering. 

L„,  «•  Trollius  europrcua,  L. 

It  likes  a rich  and  moist  soil.  It  is  met  with  sometimes  in  our  plains.  It 
grows  abundantly  in  the  meadows  along  the  Gimel  road,  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  above  the  town  of  Itolle. 

Helleborus  niger , L.  (Southern  Alps). 

The  Christmas  Rose  does  well  on  rookwork  exposed  to  the  sun.  It  likes  a 
deep  and  rich  soil. 

Aquilegia  atrata,  Koch. 

,,  thalictrifolia,  Schott  and  Kotsohy. 

,,  Einseleana,  F.  Sch. 

Soil  cool  and  rich. 

Aquilegia  alpina,  L. 

This  requires  a cool,  light,  and  turfy  soil,  shade  and  moisture.  This  very 
pretty  plant  easily  degenerates  in  cultivation  ; for  this  reason  its  natural 
conditions  must  be  provided  so  far  as  possible.  I have  never  had  it  by  culti- 
vation so  fine  as  it  grows  wild. 

Delphinium  elatum,  L. 

,,  tyroliense,  Kern. 

Aconitum  napellus,  L. 

,,  antliora,  L. 

,,  Lycoctonum,  L. 

,,  paniculatum,  Lam. 

Tall  and  branohing  plants  belonging  to  the  region  of  woods;  they  can  be 
cultivated  in  the  ordinary  open  ground,  or  may  be  utilized  to  ornament  large 
rockeries  or  wild  oorners.  In  general  they  like  a rich  and  oool  soil. 

PAPAVERACE/E. 

Fapaver  alpinum,  L. 

11  pyrenaicum,  L. 

The  poppies  of  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  both  of  which  grow  in  the  stony 
places  of  our  Alps,  succeed  very  well  in  cultivation.  Care  must  be  exercised 
to  give  them  a stony  soil,  and  to  water  them  frequently.  Moderate  moist  air 
is  favourable  to  them.  They  sow  themselves  on  the  rockery. 

Crucifer.e. 

Arabis  alpina,  L. 

,,  alpestris,  Schl. 

,,  saxatilis,  All.  (Tyrol). 

,,  ciliata,  R.  Br. 

,,  vochinensis,  Spreng.  (Tyrol). 

,,  serpyllifolia,  Will. 

,,  bellidifolia,  L. 

,,  II alter i,  L. 

,,  arenosa.  Scop,  (lime-stone), 

,,  ovirensis,  Wulf.  (Carinthia). 

,,  catrulea.  All. 

,,  pumila,  Jacq. 

,,  cenisia,  Reut.  (Mt.  Cenis). 

The  Alpine  Rock-cresses  have  pretty  little  flowers,  sometimes  white,  and 
sometimes  blue,  which  have  the  most  graceful  effect  on  rockwork.  They  love 
moderate  moisture  and  a stony  soil.  All  are  easily  reproduced  from  seed. 
A.  arenosa,  celebrated  for  its  rarity,  and  on  account  of  the  hunt  which  the 
members  of  the  “ Tauschvereine  ” had  to  make  for  it,  possesses  a pretty  rose 
flower,  ana  requires  a lime-stone  soil. 

Cardamine  alpina,  L.  (granite). 

, , asarifolia,  L. 

,,  trifolia,  L. 

,,  resedifolia,  L. 

,,  heterophylla,  Hort. 

These  plants  like  shade  and  moisture,  and  succeed  uniformly  well  by  seeds. 

Dentaria  digitata,  Lam. 

„ pinnata , Lam. 

„ bulbifera,  L.  (Eastern  Alps). 

,1  polyphylla,  W.  and  Kit. 

„ intermedia,  Sond.  (Southern  Tyrol). 

,,  enneaphyllos,  L. 

The  coral  roots  like  shade  and  a rich,  though  stony  soil.  They  grow  by 
preference  in  the  copses  at  the  base  of  lime-stone  mountains,  and  become  very 
fine  in  cultivation. 

Sisymbrium  (Hugueninia)  tanacetifolium,  L. 

A rare  plant  of  the  Bagnes  valley ; same  culture  as  for  the  preceding. 

Braya  alpina,  Sternb. 

,,  deniata,  All. 

Culture  as  for  Arabis. 

Vesicaria  utriculata,  Lam. 

Erysimum  pumilum.  Gaud. 

,,  odiroleucum,  D.C. 

Alyssum  alpestre,  L. 

,,  Wulfenianum,  Bernh. 

Light  soil,  dry  exposure,  sun. 

Draba  (Petrocallis) pyrenaica,  It.  Br. 

,,  aizoides,  L. 

,,  sauteri,  Hoppe. 

,,  tomentosa,  Wahl. 

,,  stellata,  Jacq. 

,,  nivea,  Saut. 

„ lapponica,  D.C. 

,,  ciliata,  Scop. 

,,  Fladnitzensis,  Wulf. 

,,  laevigata,  Hoppe. 

„ Thomasii,  Koch. 

,,  incana,  L. 

,,  Davosiana,  Brug. 

All  these  different  species  like  a stony  soil,  an  exposure  to  the  east  or 
west,  and  a cool  position.  They  are  easily  multiplied  by  means  of  seeds. 

Coehlcaria  saxatilis , L. 

„ alpina , Lausob. 

Thlaspi  alpestre,  L.  (granite), 

„ Mured,  Gremli. 

,,  alpinum,  Crantz. 

,,  sylvium,  Gaud. 

,,  rotundifqliwn,  Gaud. 

BmuMh  Iwviyata,  L. 


Cool  soil,  rich  in  humus  ; sun.  T.  rotundifolium  grows  naturally  in  the 
slaty  and  sohistose  rubbish  of  the  Alps.  Therefore  a stony  and,  if  possible,  a 
slaty  or  granitio  soil  must  be  given  it,  and  a oool  exposuro. 

JEtliionema  saxatile,  R.  Br. 

A small  plant  of  the  dry  lime-stone  rooks. 

Hutchlnsia  alpina,  R.  Br.  (lime-stone). 

„ brevicaulis,  R.  Br.  (granite). 

'These  like  moderate  moisture  and  a stony  soil. 

Mathiola  valesiaca,  Bois  (Valais), 

It  likes  a rich  soil  and  a sunny  position, 

(To  l e continued,) 


ZADOK  STEVENS. 

In  announoing  the  death  of  Zadok  Stevens  in  our  last  issue,  we  spoke  of  him 
as  “one  of  the  ablest  and  largest-minded  men  in  the  ranks  of  practical 
gardeners.”  The  truth  of  this  none  will  doubt  who  knew  the  man,  but  it  is 
a fact  that  he  was  not  widely  known,  though  known  sufficiently  to  be 
appreciated  by  those  whose  good  opinion  is  especially  worth  having.  The  fact 
is,  Stevens  was  a silent  man  ; be  had  no  fancy  for  a place  in  print ; he  had 
always  a keen  eye  to  business,  but  was  always  a man  of  deeds  rather  than 
words,  and  his  judgment  on  matters  he  professed  to  understand  was  sound, 
because  of  his  clear  knowledge  of  first  principles.  He  had  the  advantage  of  a 
good  training  for  his  business.  He  began  life  at  Trentham,  under  a famous 
master,  the  late  Mr.  Henderson,  under  whom  he  made  such  good  progress  as 
to  attain  to  the  position  of  second  in  command  in  the  Duke  of  Sutherland’s 
famous  gardens.  But,  in  accordance  with  the  golden  rule  that  it  is  not  good 
to  settle  down  into  a groove,  Stevens  left  Trentham  and  took  service  in  the  nur- 
series of  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son,  at  Chelsea,  where  he  entered  into  a very  difle- 
rent  practice,  and  saw  much  of  the  commercial  side  of  horticulture,  more  especi- 
ally in  the  routine  of  exhibiting,  and  the  preparation  of  plants  for  trade  purposes. 
When  Mr.  Henderson  retired,  his  former  pupil  was  appointed  head  gardener 
in  his  place,  and  Stevens  now  had  full  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  high 
abilities.  He  had  to  contend  with  a bad  climate,  and  a soil  in  which  many 
important  trees  and  shrubs,  such,  for  example,  as  the  arbutus,  laurestinus,  and 
cherry  laurel  do  not  thrive.  Moreover  the  water  supply  of  Trentham,  which 
is  independent  of  the  Trent,  is  not  of  the  best  for  horticultural  purposes,  a 
fact  that  influenced  Stevens  in  his  ingenious  modification  of  the  Cornish  boiler 
that  resulted  in  the  admirable  construction  known  as  the  Trentham  Boiler. 
It  is  well  known  that  at  Trentham  landscape  gardening  has  been  carried  to 
high  perfection,  for  the  place  is  open  to  the  public,  and  the  dressed  grounds  of 
65  acres,  with  the  fine  sheet  of  water  that  forms  the  centre  of  the  scene,  are 
written  large  amongst  the  beauties  of  English  scenery.  But  our  friend  had  a 
soul  above  rhododendrons,  which  are  conspicuous  in  this  damp  depression,  and 
he  gave  his  mind  to  the  simplification  of  orchid  culture  with  signal  success. 
Cool  orchids,  tropical  fruits,  and  fruits  generally,  were  the  subjects  in  which 
he  took  especial  delight,  and  achieved  conspicuous  success.  But  he  was  an 
all-round  man  for  all  that,  and  master  of  small  details  as  well  as  great  prin- 
ciples. The  respect  in  which  he  was  held  was  indicated  by  his  appointment 
as  a trustee  of  the  Veitch  Memorial  Fund,  and  his  recognition  on  all  important 
occasions  as  one  best  entitled  to  represent  the  fraternity  of  gardeners.  Many 
who  have  written  much  have  made  less  fame  : he  was  a rough  diamond,  but 
he  was  a diamond  of  the  very  finest  quality,  and  he  made  no  pretence  to  be 
anything  more  than  a master  of  his  business,  resting  for  all  worldly  purposes 
in  the  belief  that  “ an  honest  man’s  the  noblest  work  of  God.” 

Mr.  Zadok  Stevens  failed  in  health  some  time  ago,  and  went  to  Egypt  in 
the  expectation  of  relief  from  pulmonary  disease.  To  all  appearance  he  had 
made  considerable  progress  towards  recovery,  and  was  seen  by  many  looking 
fairly  well  at  South  Kensington  on  the  13th  instant.  He  appears  to  have 
taken  cold  on  the  return  home,  and  his  former  complaint  was  renewed  thereby. 
He  died  on  the  20th  instant  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  52  years. 


ALLOTMENTS  IN  SOUTH  BEDFORDSHIRE  AND  NORTH 
HERTFORDSHIRE. 

In  response  to  a repeatedly  expressed  wish  on  the  part  of  the  Luton  Horti- 
cultural Society,  Madame  de  Falbe  and  his  Excellency  the  Danish  Minister 
recently  intimated  their  willingness  to  let  portions  of  land  on  the  Luton  Boo 
estate  for  small  gardens  for  the  use  of  working  men  of  the  town.  The  offer 
has  been  largely  taken  advantage  of,  applications  having  been  received  for 
more  than  ten  acres.  The  land  is  situated  within  easy  distance  of  the  town, 
and  the  rent  to  be  charged  is  very  moderate.  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes,  of  Rothamsted 
Park,  who  already  owns  a large  number  of  allotments,  has  broken  up  two  or 
three  more  fields  close  to  the  village  of  Harpenden.  A committee  has  been 
formed  to  supervise  the  allotments,  which  are  let  out  in  plots  of  from  ten  poles 
up  to  an  acre.  For  the  first  year  the  tenants  are  to  pay  only  tithe  charge  and 
rates,  and  afterwards  at  the  rate  of  £2  an  acre.  At  the  neighbouring  village 
of'Markyate  Street,  garden  allotments  have  been  laid  out  on  the  estate  of  Sir 
John  Sebright.  Admiral  Fellowes,  C.B.,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Smith  have  made  a 
most  successful  attempt  in  the  same  direction  at  Stevenage.  Mr.  Smith  has 
relinquished  some)of  his  land,  which  Admiral  Fellowes  has  rented,  and  several 
acres  have  been  staked  out  in  plots  of  ten  or  twenty  poles  each.  At  a meeting 
held  reoently,  Admiral  Fellowes,  along  with  the  Rev.  G.  Lifting  and  Mr.  S.  P. 
Nash,  met  a large  number  of  the  labourers  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
allotments  were  all  taken  up  at  the  following  rates  : Fourpence  a pole  to 
labourers,  fourpence-half penny  to  mechanics,  and  fivepenoe  to  small  trades- 
men, including  rates.  Out  of  thirty-three  lots,  thirty  were  let  at  fourpence, 
the  rent  to  be  paid  in  advance.  An  agent  and  collector  has  been  appointed, 
and  any  profit  which  may  be  made  will  be  divided  equally  among  the  holders 
in  seedB,  manure,  or  tools. 

Garden  Allotments. — An  experiment  is  being  tried  at  Langford,  one 
mile  from  Gloucester,  by  which  a pieoe  of  ground  is  being  let  out  in  garden 
allotments  to  working  men.  The  field  contains  about  soven  acres,  and  the 
tenants  are  charged  sevenpenoe  a lug  for  it ; the  landlords  pay  ratos  and  taxes. 
The  object  of  the  schome,  which  is  promoted  by  the  vioar  of  the  parish  and 
throe  other  gontlomen,  is  to  afford  industrious  working  mon  an  opportunity  of 
providing  garden  produoe  for  their  familios,  andfperhnps  adding  something  to 
their  incomes.  Nearly  all  the  land  has  boon  let.  somo  tonants  taking  thirty 
or  forty  lugs,  but  the  majority  only  twenty.  No  man  is  permitted  to  take 
more  than  ho  is  able  to  cultivate  in  his  spare  time.  Tho  tenauoy  is  yearly,  but 
(nay  cease  on  throe  months'  uotiao  being  given, 
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WANTED,  A NEW  OLD  GARDEN 
A correspondent,  signing  “Shadow of  Queen  Anne,”  asks  for  assist- 
ance in  laying  out  a piece  of  ground  in  the  stylo  of  an  old  garden. 
The  editor  has  desired  mo  to  reply,  hut  I am  stopped  at  the  threshold 
by  the  fact  that  no  particulars  arc  given  as  to  the  situation,  extent,  or 
intended  uses  of  the  ground.  It  seems  to  be  quite  a common  practice 
for  questioners  to  put  their  questions  as  abstractions,  and,  therefore,  as 
far  removed  from  facts  as  the  wildest  fancies  often  are.  The  new  old 
garden  that  is  wanted  must  be  somewhat  different  to  a new  modern 
garden,  or  nobody  will  know  that  it  is  old,  even  in  the  idea  of  its 
inception.  The  “ Shadow  ” may  be  advised  to  have  a look  at  a few  old 
books.  Queen  Anne  was  the  second  daughter  of  James  II.  In  the 
year  1683  she  married  Prince  George  of  Denmark  ; she  succeeded  to 
the  crown  in  1702  on  the  death  of  the  Dutch  William.  Her  death 
occurred  in  August,  1714,  after  what  must  certainly  be  described  as  a 
brilliant  reign.  Speaking  roughly,  Queen  Anne  architecture  is 
“Jacobean,”  and  one  of  the  best  examples,  perhaps,  accessible  to 
Londoners  is  the  palace  at  Kew.  On  this  point  I cannot  say  much, 
but,  in  reply  to  the  Shadow,  I should  say  that  the  whole  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  might  be  reflected  in  the  proposed 
“new  old  garden.”  I will,  therefore,  advise  the  Shadow  to  consult 
Hill’s  “ Instructions  for  Gardening,  with  Diverse  Plots  and  Knots,” 
published  1519.  Lord  Bacon’s  famous  essay  supplies,  perhaps,  as  good 
a plan  for  an  old  garden  as  could  be  desired,  but  it  would  require  con- 
siderable space,  and  would  be  costly  to  carry  out.  In  the  pages  of 
John  Evelyn  help  may  he  found,  as  also  in  “The  Retir’d  Gard’ner”  of 
London  and  Wise,  1706.  Amongst  very  many  such  sources  of  informa- 
tion probably  the  moat  direct  reply  to  the  question  propounded  will  be 
found  in  Knight’s  Pictorial  Shakspeare ; Comedies.  Vol.  I.,  where  in 
illustration  of  the  text  is  given  at  page  87  of  “Love’s  Labour’s  Lost,” 


DAHLIAS  IN  188G. 

In  giving  some  descriptive  notes  of  the  best  Fancy  Dahmah  in  1886, 
Charles  Wyatt  (Keynes)  appropriately  heads  the  list,  for  it  is  the  finest 
formed  fancy  dahlia  in  cultivation  ; colour,  deep  rose  flaked  with 
crimson  ; very  fine  and  constant;  it  will  occasionally  sport  to  a crimson 
self,  and  then  it  makes  an  excellent  show  (lower,  4 feet.  Frederick 
Smith  ( Keynes),  has  a lilac  ground,  striped  with  purple;  rather  late, 
but  good  and  very  useful,  4 feet.  Grand  Sultan  (Keynes),  buff, 
striped  with  bright  red  ; is  very  fine  and  constant,  and  does  not  require 
much  thinning  out,  3 feet.  Mr.  Saunders  (Turner),  is  a lovely  fancy 
yellow,  tipped  with  white  ; of  fine  form,  but  requires  thinning  out  hard 
to  get  size  into  it,  3 feet.  Laura  Haslam  (Fellowes),  lemon  tipped  with 
white,  quite  distinct  from  the  foregoing,  but  like  it  wants  thinning 
hard  ; this  was  the  favourite  fancy  dahlia  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
Turner,  and  he  was  always  greatly  gratified  when  he  could  show  a 
good  bloom  of  it,  4 feet.  Gaiety  (Keynes),  yellow  striped  with  red, 
and  distinctly  tipped  with  white;  is  a well  known  and  most  useful 
fancy  much  given  to  sporting,  4 feet ; it  is  a very  difficult  variety  to 
keep  through  the  winter.  Hercules  (Keynes),  yellow  striped  with 
crimson ; came  very  coarse  and  flat  this  season,  and  it  is  a variety 
difficult  to  get,  hut  when  caught  in  good  character  makes  a graceful 
flower  for  the  back  row  of  a stand,  4 feet.  Professor  Fawcett 
(Keynes),  dark  lilac,  striped  with  reddish  brown  and  sometimes 
with  black  ; is  a good  useful  flower,  very  constant,  with 
an  excellent  habit  of  growth,  3 feet.  Mandarin  (Keynes), 
yellow,  striped  and  mottled  with  purplish  crimson  ; a very  pretty 
fancy,  easy  to  get,  3 feet.  W.  G.  Head  (Turner),  very  dark,  slightly 
striped  with  crimson  ; a sport  from  William  Rawlings,  and  a little 
uncertain,  but  when  caught  in  good  character  highly  useful,  4 feet. 
Miss  Browning  (Keynes),  clear  yellow,  tipped  with  white;  quite  dis- 
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a beautiful  figure  of  a “curious  knotted  garden.”  It  is  laid 
out  in  square  plots,  with  fountains  and  arcades  at  the  intersections  of 
the  walks,  and  trees  about  in  plenty,  with,  in  the  background,  a re- 
spectable bit  of  domestic  Gothic  architecture.  It  may  assist  the 
inquirer  to  reproduce  the  design  for  a garden  that  will  be  found  in 
“The  City  Gardener,”  by  Thomas  Fairchild,  published  1722,  some 
account  of  which  (and  of  the  author)  will  be  found  in  the  G.M.,  of 
November  3,  1862.  In  describing  this  garden,  Fairchild  says,  “ The 
part  of  the  draught  marked  a is  a grass  platt,  encompassed  with  a bed 
for  flowers ; and  in  the  middle  of  the  grass  may  be  placed  a statue  or 
urn,  which  will  give  a good  ornament.  Between  this  grass  and  the 
border  should  be  a water  table,  about  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  wide, 
to  be  laid  with  red  sand  or  cockle  shells,  and  the  borders  to  be  planted 
with  flowers.  ...  To  fill  up  the  ground  within  the  quarters,  I recom- 
mend to  plant  the  tallest  sorts  of  trees  in  the  middle  of  each  quarter, 
and  so  let  them  decrease  in  stature  till  we  come  to  the  hedge  sides  that 
enclose  them  ; and  all  these  plants  should  be  so  ordered  that  an  eaual 
quantity  of  evergreens  should  be  planted  with  the  rest,  because  of  the 
winter  prospect.”  The  centre  walk  ild  is  to  be  planted  with  horsechest- 
nuts,  and  within  is  to  be  a mount,  e overlooking  the  whole. 

It  is  likely  the  Shadow  might  find  in  some  homely  garden  of  the 
present  day  made  for  comfort  only  and  without  any  special  notions,  a 
model  more  worthy  of  attention  than  any  that  are  in  the  old  books. 
Here,  for  example,  is  a copy  from  a photo  of  an  existing  and  very  beau- 
tiful London  garden,  in  which  the  chief  materials  are  ivies,  yews, 
hollies,  and  creepers.  Although  this  garden  now  sparkles  in  the 
autumnal  sunshine,  displaying  a delightful  variety  of  colour,  it  has  an 
air  sufficiently  “ antique  ” to  satisfy  many,  and  would  be  in  harmony 
with  Jacobean  architecture,  with  the  aid  of  a few  pyramidal  yews,  and 
some  odd  bits  of  verdant  formality.  W. 


I tinct  from  Mrs.  Saunders,  a capital  and  useful  variety,  3 feet.  John 
Forbes  (Keynes),  fawn,  striped  with  marone,  a good,  useful  flower ; 
can  always  get  it,  dull  coloured,  but  very  fine  and  of  good  form,  3 feet. 
Lottie  Eckford  (Eckford),  white,  striped  with  purple,  very  pretty, 
rather  small,  but  striped  in  a very  pleasing  manner ; very  constant, 
though  rather  difficult  to  get  up  to  exhibition  form,  3 feet.  Magician 
(Fellowes),  deep  yellow,  tipped  and  striped  with  scarlet;  a variety  that 
appears  apt  to  degenerate  ; good  habit,  flowering  well  above  the  foliage, 
4 feet.  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm  (Keynes),  yellow,  flaked  with  red,  a good 
old  flower  ; apt  to  come  as  a self,  but  dull  coloured,  yet  very  useful  in 
this  form  for  exhibition,  4 feet.  Henry  Glasscock  (Keynes),  buff,  with 
crimson  stripes ; very  useful  as  a fancy  or  self,  good  habit,  3 feet. 
Peacock  (Turner),  dark  purple  marone,  tipped  with  white ; a very 
pretty  fancy  when  caught  in  good  character,  3§  feet.  George  Barnes 
(Keynes),  lilac,  striped  with  crimson  ; a large,  full,  and  finely  formed 
flower,  one  of  the  best  fancies,  though  not  in  the  best  form  this  season, 
4 feet.  Rebecca  (Keynes),  lilac,  striped  with  crimson ; a good,  con- 
stant flower,  excellent  for  the  back  row  of  a stand,  rather  late  ; the 
plants  should  be  got  well  forward,  and  be  put  out  as  early  as  possible, 
3 feet.  Hugh  Austin  (Keynes),  orange  scarlet,  striped  with  dark  red, 
a fine  and  useful  fancy,  of  service  also  in  a self  character,  3 feet.  Mrs 
Carter  (Rawlings),  rich  marone,  tipped  with  white,  a type 
of  flower  badly  wanted  among  the  fancies,  but  it  is  hardly 
large  enough  for  show  purposes,  j 3 feet.  Henry  Eckford 
(Rawlings),  pale  buff,  with  scarlet  stripes,  a nice  clean,  bright 
fancy,  wants  getting  on  early,  probably  the  best  way  to 
to  start  early  would  be  by  potting  up  some  pot  roots  or  a ground  root 
or  two,  3 feet.  Duchess  of  Albany  (Turner) ; pale  oraDge  with  rich 
crimson  stripes,  a beautiful  shaped  flower,  a sport  from  James 
O’Brien,  another  fancy;  a flower  that  keeps  its  character  well,  and 
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never  reverts ; 2i  feet ; and  Irene  O’Brien  (Keynes),  yellow,  with 
crimson  and  reddish-rose  stripes,  dwarf  and  free;  a charming  flower, 
but  must  be  thinned  sparingly.  Some  other  useful  fancies  not  men- 
tioned in  the  foregoing  list  will  be  found  in  Annie  Pritchard  (Keynes), 
white,  striped  with  lilac  and  rose,  4 feet ; Chorister  (Keynes),  fawn, 
striped  with  rosy  crimson,  3 feet ; Florence  Stark  (Keynes),  white, 
striped  with  purple,  very  pretty  when  in  good  character,  3 feet ; Miss 
Lilley  Large  (Keynes),  puce,  striped  and  spotted  with  crimson,  3 feet; 
Mrs.  N.  Halls  (Rawlings),  bright  scarlet,  tipped  with  white,  feet ; 
and  Ronico  (Keynes),  crimson  and  marone  striped,  but  every  plant  of 
this  at  Slough  came  self-coloured  this  year,  4 feet. 

What  is  and  what  is  not  a fancy  dahlia  is  becoming  a difficult  ques- 
tion to  answer.  I observe  that  suggestions  have  been  thrown  out  for  a 
new  classification,  but  this  is  scarcely  possible  unless  there  was  some 
genera]  agreement  among  the  chief  growers  and  exhibitors  of  dahlias  ; 
and  then  who  is  to  take  the  initiative  F In  many  parts  of  the  country 
all  tipped  flowers  are  regarded  as  fancies  ; at  any  rate,  they  are  shown 
and  admitted  into  stands  of  fancy  varieties.  At  the  recent  Crystal 
Palace  show  self  flowers,  with  one  or  two  flaked  or  striped  petals,  only 
were  admitted  as  fancies,  but  the  judges  appeared  to  have  strained  a 
point  almost  beyond  the  usual  latitude.  R.  Dean. 


SHORT  NOTES  FOR  SMALL  GARDENS. 

By  the  Vicar’s  Gardener. 

Persian  Cyclamens. 

For  those  who  can  command  a temperature  of  sixty  or  seventy 
degrees,  the  present  is  a good  time  to  sow  cyclamen  seed  which  will 
produce  plants  for  flowering  in  the  month  or  November  next  year. 
Perhaps  I ought  to  say  the  plants  will  be  large  enough  to  flower  if  they 
are  properly  treated  from  the  first.  In  the  temperature  I have  named, 
the  seedlings  will  be  up  in  four  or  five  weeks.  To  prevent  them  from 


mind  that,  although  these  are  not  hardy  plants,  they  do  not  want  any 
coddling,  or  in  other  words,  they  do  better  without  fire  heat  than  with 
it.  The  air  of  a greenhouse,  although  it  may  only  be  heated  to  keep 
out  frost  is  too  dry  for  them,  and  in  such  structures  they  get  infested 
with  green  fly  and  other  insects.  An  unheated  brick  pit  is  the  best 
place  for  them  until  they  come  into  flower,  and  they  require  to  stand  on 
a cool  bottom,  such  as  a bed  of  coal  ashes,  or,  if  on  soil,  with  a slate  for 
the  pot  to  stand  upon.  Of  course  frost  must  not  reach  them  ; but  that 
may  be  kept  out  by  using  plenty  of  external  covering.  They  also 
require  to  be  watered  very  carefully  from  this  time  until  the  end  of 
February,  for  if  they  get  too  much  root  moisture  the  leaves  will  turn 
yellow.  The  only  safe  plan  to  regulate  the  amount  of  water,  is  to 
make  a point  of  going  over  the  plants  twice  a week  in  open  weather. 
They  do  not  require  any  liquid  manure  during  the  winter,  but  they  may 
have  regular  supplies  as  soon  as  the  flower  spikes  begin  to  rise.  With 
regard  to  soil,  the  same  description  of  compost  as  is  recommended  for 
cyclamens  will  suit  them,  and  when  they  want  shifting  into  larger  pots 
it  should  be  done  in  open  weather.  They  ought  to  be  in  the  pots  in 
which  they  are  to  flower  by  the  end  of  December. 

LinubI  Trigynum. 

This  is  the  brightest  of  all  winter-flowering  plants  bearing  yellow 
flowers  that  can  be  grown  in  small  pots.  When  px-operly  treated  it 
commences  to  flower  early  in  November,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  at 
various  times  all  the  winter.  But  to  be  thoroughly  useful,  it  requires 
a few  degrees  more  warmth  than  an  ordinary  greenhouse  affords.  With 
us,  in  a temperature  that  ranges  from  50  deg  to  60  deg.,  it  flowers  with 
great  freedom.  To  grow  it  successfully  it  must  be  struck  from  cuttings 
early  in  the  spring.  During  the  summer  the  plants  must  be  grown  in 
a cold  pit  or  frame,  and  be  regularly  syringed  every  evening,  as  red 
spider  is  particularly  partial  to  it.  The  best  compost  for  it  is  half  loam 
and  half  peat,  for  it  is  a delicate  rooted  plant,  and  particularly  resents 
being  overpotted.  Quite  large  plants  of  it  may  be  had  in  six-inch 
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being  bandied  while  very  young,  the  seed  should  be  sown  thinly  so  as 
to  give  the  plants  room  to  grow  in  the  pot  or  pan  in  which  they  were 
sown  ; for  if  they  have  room  they  will  not  require  to  be  disturbed 
until  early  in  March.  At  this  time  they  should  be  put  singly  in  three- 
inch  pots,  and  returned  to  the  same  or  some  other  structure,  where 
there  is  the  requisite  degree  of  warmth,  and  where  they  can  have  a 
moderate  quaatity  of  air  and  a thin  shade  on  the  glass  in  bright  weather. 
The  soil  for  cyclamens  should  consist  of  three  parts  mellow  loam  and 
one  part  leaf  soil,  with  a good  sprinkle  of  coarse  sand  added.  Liberal 
drainage  must  also  be  provided,  and  while  they  are  in  small  pots, 
great  attention  will  require  to  be  given  to  the  watering,  as  the  small 
amount  of  soil  the  pots  contain,  will  quickly  dry  through  ; yet  it  is  not 
desirable  to  use  larger  pots  at  first,  for  at  no  time,  and  more  especially 
when  young,  will  the  cyclamen  thrive  if  it  is  over-potted.  About  the 
end  of  April  they  will  be  ready  to  go  into  four-inch  pots,  and  from 
that  time  an  ordinary  greenhouse  temperature  will  suit  them  best. 
But  they  must  not  be  exposed  to  too  much  air  and  must  be  slightly 
shaded.  About  the  middle  of  July  they  must  be  shifted  into  five-inch 
pots  in  which  they  are  to  flower. 

A close  brick  pit  is  the  best  place  for  them  from  the  beginning  of 
July  until  the  end  of  September,  and  during  this  time  they  should  be 
regularly  watered  with  manure  water,  and  be  syringed  in  the  evening 
at  shutting  up  time,  A tea-spoonful  of  Clay’s  Fertilizer  or  Standen’s 
manure  given  to  each  plant  at  the  end  of  August  will  assist  them 
immensely.  Whim  they  are  removed  from  the  pit,  they  must  be  taken 
to  a structure  in  which  a temperature  of  fifty  degrees  at  night,  and 
sixty  by  day  is  maintained.  They  require  to  be  placed  on  a shelf  near 
the  glass,  and  to  be  liberally  supplied  with  some  stimulating  liquid 
every  time  the  soil  requires  moisture. 

Herbaceous  Calceolarias. 

MaDy  fail  in  growing  these  so  satisfactorily  as  they  might,  owing  to 
treating  them  too  kindly  during  the  winter.  Cultivators  should  bear  in 


pots ; but,  unless  the  cuttings  are  struck  very  early  and  skilfully 
treated  afterwards,  they  should  not  be  put  into  pots  more  than  four  and 
a-half  inches  in  diameter.  After  the  first  flowers  are  over  each  plant 
should  have  a teaspoonful  of  some  concentrated  manure,  and  be  gently 
watered  directly  afterwards  to  wash  it  down  to  the  roots.  This  will 
assist  them  to  form  another  lot  of  flowers.  As  old  plants  do  not  thrive 
so  well  as  young  ones,  it  is  desirable  to  raise  a fresh  stock  every  year. 
1 should  have  said  before  that  the  pots  in  which  they  are  growing  must 
be  well  drained,  and  while  the  plants  are  in  flower  they  require  to  be 
kept  in  a dry  air. 

Gesneras. 

These  are  admirable  plants  for  winter  use,  as  the  leaves  of  well- 
grown  examples  are  quite  as  handsome  as  the  flowers.  Our  favourite 
variety  is  exoniensis,  which  has  dark  red  leaves,  and  when  the  plants 
are  stood  on  inverted  pots  while  they  are  growing  the  leaves  will  hang 
over,  and  quite  hide  the  pots.  They  may  be  grown  in  a close  pit  during 
the  summer  if  they  are  carefully  shaded,  but  during  the  autumn  and 
winter  they  require  a warm  house  in  which  the  air  is  kept  rather  dry. 
They  must  also  have  a light  position  near  the  glass.  For  tabic  decora- 
tion and  for  vases  we  grow  a number  of  plants  in  five-inch  pots,  and  no 
subjects  we  use  for  indoor  decoration  are  more  highly  valued.  The 
variety  zebrina,  which  has  green  leaves  with  dark  veins,  we  grow  in 
pans  for  the  decoration  of  the  warmest  end  of  the  conservatory.  VVe 
put  seven  plants  in  a pan  ten  inches  over,  and  by  tying  them  out  and 
giving  them  plenty  of  room  while  growing  they  make  handsome  speci- 
mens. In  regard  to  soil  a mixture  of  equal  parts  loam  and  leaf  soil, 
and  a fair  sprinkle  of  sand  suits  them  admirably.  Many  fail  to  secure 
largo  and  sound  bulbs  of  theso  gesneras,  because  they  dry  them  off  too 
early.  As  a rule,  the  tubers  are  not  more  than  half  grown  when  the 
last  flowers  fade.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  keep  them  watered  ami 
in  a warm  house  for  a,  month  or  six  weeks  after  they  have  gone  out  of 
flower. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM  ECHOES. 

In  concluding  last  week’s  contribution  it  was  uofc  intondod  that  tho  reader 
should  imagine  tho  ohrysanthomum  was  a recent  introduction  to  “ tho  land  of 
tho  free  and  the  home  of  the  bravo.”  Oh,  no.  Mr.  Thorpe  has  somewhere  told 
us,  I think  in  one  of  the  New  York  monthlies,  that  it  has  beon  known  for 
upwards  of  half  a century  in  Long  Island,  and  that  there  are  some  of  the  very 
ancient  varieties  still  grown  in  that  neighbourhood. 

I wonder  whether  the  real  Tasselled  Yellow  is  in  existence,  the  Quilled 
flamed  yellow,  the  large  Quilled  Orange,  or  even  Freestone’s  Minerva.  They 
say  tbe  Japanese  were  not  introduced  into  Europe  before  18G0  ; but  what  are 
these  ? Chinese  in  name,  but  Japanese  in  form. 

We  are  beginning  to  know  some  of  our  Yankee  friends  tolerably  well. 
There  is  Mr.  Thorpe,  Dr.  Walcot,  Mr.  W.  K.  Harris,  Mr.  Waterer,  and  Mr. 
E.  M.  Allen,  all  of  whom  are  now  closely  associated  with  the  culture  of  the 
Mum  in  America.  The  last  uamed  gentleman,  who  exhibited  the  very 
largest  flowers  shown  at  the  New  York  show  last  year,  possesses  no  green- 
house whatever.  His  plants  are  grown  in  the  open  till  the  latter  part  of  the 
season,  when  he  erects  a temporary  frame  structure  over  them  covered  with 
canvas,  and  by  this  means  only  they  are  saved  from  frost  and  rain. 

Before  leaving  the  American  growers,  there  is  an  interesting  subject 
worthy  of  mention.  They  grow  seedlingB  from  home-saved  seed.  One 
enterprising  firm  of  nurserymen  offer  prizes  for  the  best  results,  but  on  con- 
dition that  the  winning  varieties  become  their  property,  and  that  the  flowers 
must  be  improvements  upon  existing  forms  in  the  various  sections.  The  suc- 
cessful competitors  have  the  right  to  name  their  productions,  and  as  the 
climate  is  apparently  suitable  for  the  purpose,  raisers  of  new  chrysanthemums 
are  likely  to  become  rather  numerous. 

Naming  the  flowers  ! by  no  means  an  unimportant  matter  to  some 
of  us,  especially  those  connected  with  the  business  of  cataloguing.  Speaking 
from  comparatively  recent  experience,  I would  earnestly  implore  the  fortunate 
American  prize-winners  in  this  class  to  make  the  nomenclature  of  their 
flowers  as  short  and  as  sweet  as  possible.  Pray  let  us  have  no  more  of  the 
long-winded  names  such  as  the  lively  Gaul  delights  in.  No  more  like 
Triomphe  de  la  rue  des  Chalets,  L’ami  Boucharlat  aine,  Madame  la  Marquise 
de  Mun,  Monsieur  Juan  Cruz  de  Eguileor,  Secretaire  General  F.  Astie, 
Souvenir  de  l’amiral  Courbet,  or  even  any  other  souvenirs  of  that  ilk. 


And  how  classical  some  of  the  raisers  are  ! Eoman  Emperors  and  Em- 
presses, Mythological  celebrities,  Greek  heroep,  and  ancien  t grandees  of  any 
distinction  have  been  immortalised  in  the  naming  of  varieties  of  the  Autumn 
Queen.  It  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at  that  there  is  no  perfectly  accurate 
catalogue  extant.  I am  speaking  now  merely  as  regards  the  orthography  of 
the  varietal  names.  Even  the  official  catalogue,  lately  issued  by  the  N.C.S., 
contains  two  little  errors  in  that  respect,  if  not  three. 


I see  “Veronica,”  in  “The  Garden,”  has  been  hunting  up  some  old 
chrysanthemum  lore.  I always  thought  the  late  Mr.  Haworth’s  classification 
of  the  chrysanthemum  was  tolerably  well  known  to  those  interested  in  its 
early  history.  It  was  the  first  attempt  to  arrange  the  then  known  kinds  in 
accordance  with  their  natural  affinities,  and  it  was  apparently  considered  a 
somewhat  important  work.  Published  in  the  first  instance  in  Loudon’s 
“Gardeners’  Magazine,”  it  soon  reappeared  in  Harrison’s  “ Floricultural 
Cabinet,”  then  in  Westley’s  “Horticultural  Journal,”  and  subsequently  in 
the  first  volume  of  Paxton’s  “ Magazine  of  Botany,”  but  in  this  last-mentioned 
work  in  a slightly  enlarged  form.  Mr.  John  Salter  alluded  to  it  in  his  book 
on  the  chrysanthemum,  proposing  the  addition  of  several  other  sections 
necessitated  by  the  advent  of  new  forms,  and  in  the  pages  of  the  Gardeners’ 
Magazine,  reference  to  Mr.  Haworth’s  work  have  several  times  been  made. 


The  seedlings,  if  my  recollection  is  right,  which  he  mentions  in  the  paper 
preceding  the  classified  list,  were  those  raised  at  Oxford  by  Mr.  Isaac  Wheeler 
about  the  year  1832.  From  the  illustrations  depicting  these.flowers  one  can 
hardly  affirm  they  were  improvements  on  the  varieties  imported  originally 
from  China,  and  from  which,  I believe,  they  were  raised.  But  more  of  this 
anon. 


APPLE  ST.  LAWRENCE. 

In  exploring  tho  fruits  recently  shown  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
we  met  with  a dish  of  apples  from  Nova  Scotia,  labelled  tit.  Lawrence. 
This  we  recognised  as  having  been  beon  placed  before  the  Fruit  Com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  October,  1862,  when, 
wanting  a name  for  it,  tho  colour  of  tho  fruit  suggested  it  should  be 
called  York  and  Lancaster.  It  was  thus  named,  and  was  duly  reported 
on,  and  very  soon  forgotten.  Turning  te  Downing’s  “Fruits  and 
Fruit  Trees  of  America,”  1857,  we  find  St.  Lawrence  described  as  of 
uncertain  origin,  of  excellent  quality,  and  as  fit  for  table  use  in  Sep- 
tember and  October.  This  variety  merits  attention  for  its  exceeding 
beauty,  combining,  as  it  does,  the  prominent  characteristics  of  American 
apples,  which  in  colour  often  far  surpass  the  brightest  of  British 
growths,  while  to  this  quality  they  also  occasionally  possess  a peculiar 
tenderness  of  flesh  that  is  acceptable  to  many.  In  respect  of  flavour, 
the  highest  qualities  of  American  growth  do  not  equal  the  highest 
qualities  of  British  growth  ; but  as  the  highest  quality  is  not  always 
wanted,  St.  Lawrence,  syn.  York  and  Lancaster,  may  be  worthy  of  a 
Britisher’s  attention. 

The  fruit  is  large,  roundish,  oblate,  tapering  towards  the  eye,  the 
stem  of  medium  length,  inserted  in  a large  cavity.  The  skin  is  yellow, 
heavily  streaked  and  splashed  with  brilliant  carmine;  specimens  occur 
in  which  the  yellow  is  faint  and  the  carmine  tends  to  a clear  scarlet ; 
but  there  is  always  plenty  of  colour,  and  if  English  growth  did  not 
equal  American  in  this  respect,  still  there  probably  would  be  a gain  in 
colour  were  this  variety  added  to  our  collections.  The  flesh  is  white, 
tender,  crisp,  juicy,  and  vinous. 

Downing  describes  the  tree  is  of  upright  growth,  vigorous,  and  pro- 
ductive. As  regards  tbe  season,  it  may  be  considered  to  comprise  the 


APPLE  ST.  LAWRENCE,  OR  YORK  AND  LANCASTER. 


Monsieur  William  Holmes  is  a very  welcome  addition  to  the  crimson 
Japanese  varieties.  Although  sent  out  as  a summer-blooming  kind,  it  really 
seems  to  be  at  its  best  in  October.  Several  good  blooms  were  exhibited  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee,  on  October  13th,  at  the  Aquarium,  and 
it  well  deserved  the  award  it  gained.  They  say  someone  proposes  to  classify 
it  with  the  reflexed.  I venture,  however,  to  submit  that  it  is  properly  a Jap  , 
quite  as  much  as  Flambeau,  L’Africaine,  and  scores  of  others.  The  day  is 
probably  not  far  distant  when  what  Mr.  Haworth  did  for  the  old  chrysanthe- 
mums will  have  to  be  done  for  the  more  modern  race  of  Japanese.  Everybody 
knows  what  an  incurved,  a reflexed,  and  an  anemone  are,  and  could  probably 
describe  them  in  a few  well-chosen  words,  but  it  does  not  look  so  easy  a 
matter  to  give  any  definition  of  what  constitutes  a Japanese,  for  a very  good 
reason,  that  they  have  been  crossed  and  recrossed  to  such  an  extent  that,  as  a 
class,  they  partake  of  the  characteristics  of  every  other  section. 

In  France,  where  so  much  of  this  has  been,  and  is  being  done,  the 
Mum  is  divided  into  classes  rather  differently  than  with  us.  They  usually,  in 
their  catalogues,  describe  them  under  the  following  headings  : 

1.  Japanese  and  their  hybrids. 

1.  Chinese  (which  include  incurved  and  reflexed.) 

3.  Anemones. 

4.  Indian  (the  various  sorts  of  pompons). 

5.  Medium-sized  ; and 

6.  Early  flowering. 

It  frequently  causes  some  amusement  to  find  how  the  French  cataloguer  rele- 
gates many  of  our  popular  English  varieties  to  what  he  considers  their  proper 
classes.  Occasionally  there  happens  to  be  the  peony-flowered  seotion,  and  in 
that  are  to  be  found  varieties  of  almost  every  type. 

I have  just  noticed  in  a contemporary  some  observations  by  an  anonymous 
critic  upon  the  orthography  of  the  French  names  in  the  National  Catalogue. 
It  is  too  late  this  week  to  make  any  remarks  upon  the  accuracy  of  his 
somewhat  sweeping  assertion,  but,  if  space  permit  me,  I will  refer  more  fully 
thereto  in  next  week’s  Echoes.  C.  Harman  Payne. 


three  months,  September,  October,  and  November,  although  Downing 
limits  it  to  the  two  first. 


€\j t JlouseljoliL 

♦ 

Instantaneous  Soup  is  an  article  of  great  utility  in  an 
smergency,  but  it  has  its  uses  also  where  there  is  no  emergency,  and  only 
lealth  and  convenience  are  thought  of.  A busy  man  said  to  me,  “ I 
hould  like  a cup  of  beef  tea  in  the  course  of  the  forenoon  while  I work 
n my  office,  but  it  is  impossible  to  get  it ; to  have  it  regularly  and 
iroperly  made  appears  to  tax  the  household,  and  to  make  it  myself 
vith  extract  of  beef  is  only  like  substituting  a new  stimulus  for  the 
me — that  is  whiskey — that  I am  accustomed  to.”  There  are  many 
>ossible  answers  to  such  a statement,  but  I was  enabled  to  mention 
' Edwards’s  Desiccated  Soup,”  which  can  be  made  in  an  office  with  the  aid 
>f  a gas  jet  or  fire.  It  is  farinaceous  and  meaty,  of  excellent  flavour, 
:omforting,  and  supporting — as  ready  a substitute  for  whiskey  to  an 
lonest  palate  as  can  be  desired.  I became  acquainted  with  this 
hrough  using  it  for  gravies,  for  it  supplies  all  that  is  needful  as  a 
lasis,  and  any  flavouring  can  be  added  at  discretion.  Sometimes  I 
,dd  a little  Worcester  sauce  or  essence  of  celery ; sometimes  a clove 
f garlic,  which  I remove  when  the  gravy  is  ready.  But  it  is  as  useful 
or  soup  as  any  preparation  I have  met  with,  and  should  be  tried  ly  all 
pho  take  an  interest  in  domestic  matters.  What  are  called  ready-made 
oups  are  often  good,  but  when  a tin  is  opened  the  whole  must  be  used 
t once,  or  what  is  left  will  soon  spoil.  The  preparation  now  under  notice 
3 a dry  powder,  and  will  keep  any  length  of  time.  -It  appears  to  be 
he  manufacture  of  the  same  persons  as  prepare  the  admirable  desic- 
ated  potatoes,”  from  which  a delicate  dish  of  mashed  potatoes  may  be 
irepared  in  five  minutes. 
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NEW  TYPE  OF  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA. 

In  a note  on  a showy  seedling  begonia  with  two  distinct  whorls  of 
symmetrical  petals,  raised  by  Mr.  Owen,  of  Maidenhead,  wo  remarked 
that  it  represented  a new  type,  and  was  therefore  deserving  of  more 
than  passing  notice.  We  now  present  a figure  of  a plant  that  was 
shown  at  the  same  time  by  the  same  exhibitor,  the  habit  of  which  will 
speak  for  it  as  a thing  much  to  bo  desired.  This  variety  is  named 
Marchioness  of  Lome,  and  it  may  for  the  present  be  taken  to  represent 
the  group  that  Mr.  Owen  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  fashion.  In  this 
variety  there  is  one  whorl  of  petals  only,  and  that  is  quite  enough  for  a 
single  flower,  more  especially  as  they  are  so  evenly  arranged  and  dis- 


qualities  of  this  strain  that  we  secured  the  subjoined  figure  of  a plant 
as  presented  to  the  Floral  Committee  on  the  27th  of  July  last,  and 
herewith  hand  it  over  to  our  readers,  as  calculated  to  convey  a hint  of 
the  kind  of  plant  best  adapted  for  conservatory  decoration,  without 
reference  to  public  exhibition.  For  the  last-named  purpose,  however, 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  begonias  of  such  a make  are  as  well 
adapted  as  any,  and  better  than  many. 


SAMBUCUS  CALIFORNICUS. 

The  Californian  elder  is  a free-growing  hardy  deciduous  shrub,  the 
leaves  pinnate,  the  leaflets  narrower  than  those  of  the  common  elder ; 


UEGONIA,  MARCHIONESS  OF  LORNE  (Colour  rosy  rod). 


played  as  to  form  a salver-shaped  corolla  of  commanding  beauty.  Wc 
need  say  nothing  of  the  rich  rosy  colour  of  the  corolla  and  tho  agreeable 
contrast  of  the  centre,  for  this  is  a feature  of  beauty  common  to  the 
entire  group.  But  here  wo  have  a liberal  head  of  bloom,  and  the  diff- 
erences in  size  and  contour  between  the  male  and  female  flowers  is 
reduced  to  a minimum  ; indeed,  to  tho  casual  eye,  they  are  not  percep- 
tible, and  a completeness  of  effect  is  obtained  such  as  we  have  not 
often — perhaps  never — had  before.  And  anothor  point  of  importance 

is  robustness  of  habit,  combined  with  a dwarf  growth,  rendering  the 
plant  entirely  self-sustaining,  so  that  fine  specimens  may  be  staged 
without  the  aid  of  stick  or  tie.  We  wero  so  struck  by  the  many  good 


leaves  and  young  shoots  very  much  clothed  with  white  scales  and  soft 
hairs,  which  give  the  whole  plant  a milky  appearance.  Tho  flowers 
are  in  large  cymes  of  a greenish-white  or  pale  sulphur  colour,  less 
fragrant  than  those  of  the  common  eldor,  and  are  succeeded  by  black 
berrios  that  are  covered  with  a rich  bloom  which  gives  them  the  blue 
colour  of  some  black  grapes  or  plums.  Our  figure  is  from  specimens 
supplied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  curator  of  the  Botanio  Gardens, 
Chelsea.  

Mr.  A.  Beech  has  left  Wood  Norton,  Dereham,  to  superintend 
tho  gardens  of  Edgar  llibbort,  Esq.,  Ashby  St.  Legers,  Rugby. 
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NOTES  ON  ORCHIDS. 

Masdevallia  Shuttle worthi  und  its  variety  Xantliocorya  are 
figured  in  the  last  published  number  of  “ Reichoubachia.”  The  pretty 
variety  flowered  with  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  in  1882,  and 
was  described  by  Dr.  Roichonbach  in  the  Q.O.,  N.s.,  vol.  xvii.,  page  366. 
These  dwarf-growing  Masdevallias  are  not  to  bo  compared  with  the 
typo  represented  by  M.  Veitchi,  M.  Harryana,  M.  Lindeni,  &o.  Indeed, 
comparisons  aro  out  of  place  in  this  connection.  We  grow  the  richly- 
coloured,  showy  type ; but  we  value  very  highly  the  pretty  dwarf 
group,  of  which  the  above  species  is  the  best  representative.  A still 
more  dwarf  species  is  M.  Wagneriana,  with  its  delicately-tinted  trans- 
lucent flowers.  We  find  space  for  them  over  the  heads  of  the  others  ; 
small  pans  suspended  from  the  roof  glass  take  up  no  space  to  speak  of, 
and  that  is  the  best  position  for  them.  I would  just  remark  that  they 
do  not  like  quite  such  a cool  temperature  as  Odontoglossum  crispum. 
We  place  them  in  the  Cattleya  house  in  winter,  and  in  the  coolest  part 


and  petals  aro  a soft  pink  colour;  the  lip  rich  crirnHon;  the  flowers 
being  of  good  form  and  groat  substance.  The  editor  recommends  that  the 
best  treatment  for  plants  of  (Jattloya  Mendeli  is  to  bang  them  up  close 
to  the  roof.  This  iH  sound  advice,  as  I have  been  able  to  verify  in  my 
own  experience.  One  reason  why  orchid  culture  is  so  facinating  to 
amateurs,  is  the  fact  that  such  handsome  varieties  as  this  are  likely  to 
turn  up  at  unexpected  times  and  places.  An  amateur  ventures  to 
purchase  a dozen  plants  of  Cattleya  Mendeli,  which  he  can  do  now  at 
a cheap  rate.  Everyone  of  them  when  they  flower  will  give  satisfaction, 
but  amongst  his  little  lot  something  to  rival  or  even  excel  in  beauty 
anything  hitherto  seen  may  be  expected.  Thus  there  is  as  much 
pleasure  in  anticipating  the  flowering  of  imported  orchids,  as  there  is 
in  watching  the  opening  flowers  of  our  best  strains  of  seedling 
Aricnlas  and  Carnations  for  the  first  time. 

Zygopetalum  intermedium  forms  the  subject  of  plate  16.  This 
species  was  grown  by  Messrs.  Loddiges,  when  the  Hackney  collection 
of  orchids  was  the  most  famous  in  England.  It  is  a distinct  and 


CALIFORNIAN  ELDER,  Swnbucus  Cali/omicus. 


of  it.  Potted  in  peat,  sphagnum,  and  with  clean  drainage,  they  grow 
and  increase  freely. 

Angr-ecum  sesquipedale  is  represented  on  plate  14,  a species 
well  known  to  be  the  finest  of  the  genus  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is 
usually  grown  in  a very  high  temperature,  but  during  the  last  few 
years  we  have  found  it  succeed  well  at  the  warm  end  of  the  Cattleya 
house.  Our  own  plants  grown  close  to  the  glass,  in  a winter  tempera- 
ture ranging  from  55  deg.  to  60  deg.,  have  increased  in  vigour  from 
year  to  year,  annually  producing  large,  handsome  flowers.  In  the 
temperature  of  65  deg.  as  a minimum  in  winter  thrips  were  trouble- 
some, but  in  the  lower  temperature  they  have  been  quite  free  from  the 
vile  parasite.  There  are  two  distinct  varieties  of  this  species  ; one 
flowers  two  months  later  than  the  other.  The  late  type  produces 
broader  leaves,  of  greater  substance. 

The  handsome  variety  of  Cattleya  Mendeli,  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  is  also  represented  at  plate  15.  This,  perhaps,  is  the 
best  variety  ever  discovered.  It  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Sander,  of  St. 
Albans,  and  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  his  collection.  The  sepa  Is 


handsome  plant,  and  like  Z.  Mackayi  (of  which  at  one  time  Dr. 
Reichenbach  made  it  a variety) ; it  is  winter  flowering.  The  Zygo- 
petalums  are  not  looked  up  to  with  the  favour  their  merits  deserve. 
They  are  so  distinct,  and  the  rich  blue  lip,  or  it  may  be  white  marked 
with  rich  blue  lines  and  bars,  affords  a wide  field  of  contemplation  to 
the  thoughtful  amateur.  How  freely  they  grow,  and  how  well  they 
appreciate  their  ordinary  cultivation.  One  may  sometimes  observe 
great  healthy  masses  towering  aloft  in  some  neglected  hothouse,  where 
the  plant  has  been  tumbled  into  a large  pot  amongst  some  nodules  of 
ordinary  turfy  loam,  and  left  to  take  care  of  itself,  after  being  soused 
with  rain  water  once  a day.  One  may  often  pick  up  some  useful 
information  in  such  gardens.  1 will  never  forget  observing  in  such  a 
garden  a vigorous  healthy  specimen  of  Cymbidium  eburneum,  while 
my  own  plants  planted  in  turfy  peat  and  carefully  nurtured  were  only 
“ so,  so.”  How  eagerly  I pounced  upon  the  plant  to  examine  it  leaf 
and  root ; when  lo  ! the  pot  in  which  it  was  grown  seemed  to  be  half 
full  of  mud.  It  had  been  potted  in  loam,  nothing  else.  Next  day  all 
the  plants  under  my  care  were  potted  in  loam.  They  are  growing  in 
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loam  now,  and  I care  not  who  comes  to  look  at  them  for  I shall  not 
be  ashamed.  Every  one  of  the  plates  in  this  number  of  the  Reichen- 
bachia  has  been  engraved  from  drawings  by  Mr.  Moon.  They  are 
excellent  artistic  productions  and  faithful  renderings  of  the  plants 
they  are  intended  to  represent. 

The  cultural  directions,  as  may  be  expected,  can  be  relied  upon  to 
lead  the  cultivator  to  success.  The  nomenclature  is  entrusted  to  Dr. 
Reichenbacb,  and  it  is  to  be  wished  that  the  new  departure  begun  by 
giving  suitable  English  names  to  varieties  of  orchids,  should  be  con- 
tinued through  the  work.  But  the  fact  is,  if  there  is  any  fault  to  find  at 
all,  it  is  with  the  nomenclature.  Referring  again  to  plate  13,  it  is  in- 
scribed ‘‘ Masdevallia  Shuttleworthi  ” and  “ M.  xanthocorys.”  Now 
the  tyro  in  orchid  culture  will  suppose  that  two  distinct  species  of  Mas- 
devallias  are  intended,  but  it  is  not  so,  xanthocorys  is  merely  a variety 
of  shuttleworthi.  If  some  appropriate  English  name  had  been  given 
to  Sir  T.  Lawrence’s  variety,  this  error  would  not  have  crept  in. 
Angraecum  sesquipedale  is  dropped,  and  ^Eranthus  sesquipedalis  sub- 
stituted. Well,  this  was  Lindley’s  name  (Gen.  et  Sp.  Orch.,  244),  and 
the  alteration  should  be  adopted. 

Plate  15  is  inscribed  “ Cattleya  Mendeli,  Duke  of  Marlborough,” 
but  the  press  matter  is  headed,  “ Cattleya  labiata  Mendeli,  var.  Duke  of 
Marlborough.”  Why  labiata  ? We  all  know  that  C.  Mendeli  belongs 
to  the  labiata  group,  but  it  has  been  recognized  as  a species  from  the 
first.  It  is  irritating  to  have  labiata  placed  between  the  genus  and 
the  species.  But  if  it  is  right,  why  inscribe  one  thing  on  the  plate, 
and  make  a different  heading  for  the  press  matter  ? These  are  cer- 
tainly errors  of  detail  that  should  not  be  allowed  in  a publication  of 
this  character.  Jas.  Douglas. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  KIRSCHWASSER. 

M.  De  Brevans,  a well-known  French  writer  on  agricultural  topics, 
has  lately  published  some  interesting  particulars  of  this  industry, 
which  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  two  districts  in  the  East  of  France, 
one  being  Montiers,  in  the  valley  of  the  Loire,  and  the  other  Fouge- 
rolles,  at  the  foot  of  the  Yosges.  The  method  adopted  at  Fougerolles 
is  as  follows  : Young,  selected  wild  cherry  trees — the  fruit  of  which  is 
supposed  to  have  a more  delicate  flavour  than  the  cultivated  sorts — are 
planted  40  ft.  apart,  or  about  25  to  the  English  acre,  in  ordinary  fields, 
tillage  being  held  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  trees,  which  soon  strike 
deep  into  the  soil.  They  require  very  little  attention,  the  chief  thing 
being  to  prevent  their  getting  barked  by  carts  and  ploughs,  and  to  keep 
them  clear  of  vermin ; a species  of  caterpillar  is  sometimes  very 
destructive.  Heavy  rain  at  the  commencement  of  flowering,  or  when 
the  fruit  is  nearly  ripe,  does  much  mischief,  as  also  do  severe  frosts, 
like  that  of  1879-80,  which  killed  many  of  the  trees  outright.  The 
most  expensive  operation  is  the  picking,  although  it  is  not  necessary  to 
be  so  particular  as  with  table  fruit.  The  picking  takes  place  in  July, 
and  the  fruit  is  at  once  placed  in  vats  to  ferment,  and  left  there  for 
twenty-five  days.  Then  follows  the  distillation,  which  has  to  be  very 
carefully  done,  as  upon  it  depends  the  quality  of  the  liquor.  The  Kirsch- 
wasser  is  drawn  off  at  a strength  of  54  to  1)5  degs.,  and  placed  in  jars 
covered  with  paper,  in  which  small  holes  are  pierced.  The  ripeness  of 
the  fruit  and  care  in  handling  it  are  important  factors  in  determining 
the  quality  of  the  liquor,  but  so  also  are  the  soil  and  site  on  which  the 
fruit  is  grown.  The  best  kirsch  is  to  be  had  from  farmers  who  grow 
fruit  enough  to  make  it  themselves  ; the  smaller  farmers  sell  their  fruit 
to  distilleries,  where  the  kirsch  is  often  adulterated.  According  to  M. 
de  Brevans,  each  tree,  in  a good  year,  will  produce  2 cwt.,  of  fruit,  which 
is  equivalent  to  50  cwt.  per  acre,  with  25  trees  to  the  acre.  The  average 
price  is  11s.  per  cwt.,  or  £27  per  acre,  which,  after  deducting  £3  for 
rent,  labour,  &c.,  leaves  £24  per  English  acre.  From  this  something 
must  be  taken  off  for  deterioration  of  crops  in  fields  so  planted.  Even 
with  this  drawback,  the  crop  is  very  profitable.  The  worst  point  about 
it  is  that  the  trees  are  fifteen  years  before  they  come  into  bearing.  As 
short  leases  of  three,  six,  or  nine  years  are  the  rule,  there  is  no  induce- 
ment to  tenants  to  replant  in  the  room  of  trees,  which  have  died  or 
been  blown  down.  In  many  place  the  cherry  orchards  have  conse- 
quently disappeared. 


LAPAGERIA. 

Lapagcria  rosea. 

Plants  of  recent  introduction,  more  especially  those  from  the  great  Western 
continent  that  we  call  the  New  World,  do  not  willingly  lend  themselves  to 
literary  treatment.  In  respect  of  the  book  treatment  of  natural  history  sub- 
jects, we  run  in  vicious  grooves  ; and  if  the  garrulous  “ ancients  ” have  nothing 
to  say,  we  seem  to  be  struck  dumb,  for  the  sources  of  knowledge  appear  to 
the  mere  bookmaker  to  be  in  what  are  called  the  “[classics.”  Alas,  for  the 
case  before  us  ! Theophrastus  and  Ovid  knew  not  the  lapageria;  and  it  has 
not  been  known  to  our  gardens  at  the  present  date  for  so  many  as  fifty  years. 
The  flowers  had  been  described  by  Ruiz  and  I’avon  as  “ Formosissim  ; ” but 
the  lapageria  was  unseen  at  Kew  until  1847,  when  an  Amerioan  gentleman, 
Mr,  R,.  Wheelwright,  presented  a plant  obtained  from  Concepcion,  Chili,  and 
very  shortly  thereafter  it  was  talked  about,  as  it  deserved  to  be,  as  one  of  the 
wonders  of  botanical  discovery.  Messrs.  Veitch,  about  the  same  time,  secured 
it  through  their  successful  collector,  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Lobb  ; and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  it  was  cultivated  by  them  for  commercial  purposes. 

At  this  point  we  wish  to  mention  an  incident  in  the  history  of  the  lapageria 
of  interest  much  greater,  even  if  less  attractive,  than  any  possible  association 
of  the  unknown  thing  with  human  loves  or  inhuman  follies  in  Greek  or  Roman 
poetry  might  be.  The  plant  was  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  in  1849 
(t.  4,447)  and  reference  thereto  will  enable  any  one  who  knows  the  flower  to 
say  that  the  figure  is  admirably  lifelike.  But  read  the  story  that  accom- 
panies It,  and  you  will  learn  that  the  artist,  Mr.  Walter  Fitch,  had  no  living 
flowers  at  command,  for  none  had  then  boon  soen  in  this  country.  Tho  story 
declares  that  “ our  flowers  are  taken  from  dried  specimens,  aided  by  coloured 
figures  made  in  the  native  locality.”  Thus  we  are  taken  out  of  the  overworn 
“classic  ” groove;  we  aro  not  to  consult  tho  ancients  about  a (lower  that  for 


them  did  not  exist,  but  we  have  forced  upon  our  attention  the  fact  that  a 
botanical  draughtsman  may,  by  means  of  dried  specimens  and  secondary 
helps,  produce  a portrait  that  shall  have,  for  both  pictorial  and  scientific 
purposes,  the  value  of  a drawing  from  the  life.  To  this  remark  it  should  be 
added  that  very  much  of  botanical  draughtsmanship  in  recent  years  has  been 
founded  on  dried  specimens  and  descriptions,  and,  generally  speaking,  technical 
accuracy  has  been  secured  thereby. 

The  lapageria  belongs  to  the  Smilax  family,  and  therefore,  by  a little  adroit 
management,  it  may  be  dragged  into  the  classical  connection  ; but  we  shall 
resist  the  temptation,  and  say  that  in  the  country  it  adorns  its  roots  are  used 
for  the  same  purposes  as  sarsaparilla,  while  the  ripe  pulpy  fruit  is  eaten,  and 
is  much  prized  for  its  agreeable  flavour.  It  was  first  described,  as  noted  above, 
by  Ruiz  and  Pavon,  in  “ Flora  Peruviana,”  and  was  by  Dr.  Lindley  included 
in  a new  order  called  Philesiese  ; but  Dr.  Hooker,  in  his  “ Flora  Antarctica,” 
placed  it  in  the  Smilax  alliance,  and  there  it  remains  most  properly.  The 
genus  is  named  in  honour  of  Josephine  Lapagerie,  wife  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
who,  in  her  gardens  of  Malmaison,  rendered  some  special  services  to  botany. 

Lapageria  rosea , and  its  white  variety  alba,  have  given  much  trouble  to 
cultivators  ; but  being  now  well  understood,  they  occasion  trouble  no  longer. 
They  are  so  nearly  hardy,  that  the  cool  plant-house  is  the  best  place  for  them, 
generally  speaking,  while  it  is  probable  that  in  some  favoured  spots  in  Devon 
and  Cornwall  they  may  prove  to  be  sufficiently  hardy  to  thrive  on  open  walls 
and  trellises  through  a series  of  average  seasons,  and  perhaps  survive  the  occa- 
sional severe  winters  that  put  all  such  plants  of  doubtful  hardiness  to  the  extreme 
and  final  test.  The  soil  for  the  lapageria  should  be  good  turfy  peat,  with  a 
considerable  mixture  of  sharp  siliceous  grit.  It  should  be  free  from  calcareous 
matter,  and,  generally  speaking,  what  is  known  as  silver-sand  and  brown 
orchid  peat  are  the  safest  materials  for  a compost.  We  have  found  that  the 
fine  grit  sifted  out  of  the  sweepings  of  gravel  roads  and  paths  is  the  best  of 
grit  for  Bach  a purpose,  provided  the  material  is  siliceous  and  not  calcareous — a 
point  on  which  any  one  may  be  easily  satisfied.  Another  requisite  is  an 
abundance  of  root  moisture.  It  is  not,  indeed,  necessary  to  provide  the  roots 
with  a running  rill  of  water  ; but  a large  bulk  of  soil  must  be  provided,  and 
the  supply  of  water  must  be  copious  and  constant  all  through  the  growing 
season.  Liberal  root  room,  and  correspondingly  liberal  head  room,  are  condi- 
tions of  importance  in  the  cultivation  of  this  superb  climber.  When  these  are 
provided,  there  is  little  else  to  do  beyond  training  the  plant  to  the  wire  or 
rafter  near  the  glass,  and  shortening  the  growth  only  when  it  becomes  too 
long  for  the  situation.  When  in  any  way  cramped  or  starved,  the  lapageria 
is  more  plague  than  profit.  Better  always  a thriving  tuft  of  native  duckweed 
than  a poor  example  of  any  grand  exotic! — Familiar  Garden  Floivers. 


CROW’S  NEST  BRANCHES  IN  THE  CHERRY  TREE. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  the 
formation  of  fasciated  branches,  or  as  they  are  familiarly  designated,  “ crow’s 
nests,”  was  the  subject  of  a very  interesting  discussion.  In  introducing  the 
subject,  Mr.  Meehan  remarked  that  they  might  be  classed  as  different  species, 
and,  perhaps,  each  species  might  have  its  own  peculiar  law  of  development. 
In  former  contributions  to  the  academy,  he  had  explained  some  of  the 
phenomena  attendant  on  fasciation  in  trees  and  plants,  which  gave  clues  as 
to  their  origin.  In  the  cherry  there  was  a species  of  fasciation  distinct 
from  that  prevailing  in  most  trees.  In  a portion  of  the  mass  of  branches  cut 
from  the  main  mass,  very  little  of  an  abnormal  character  could  be  noted. 
But  on  the  tree  itself  a huge  mass  of  small  branches  proceeding  from  one 
common  branch  might  be  noted,  in  striking  contrast  with  the  prevailing 
character.  The  specimens  exhibited  were  from  a mass  of  about  four  feet  in 
diameter.  In  this  there  were  about  two  hundred  branchlets.  In  one  of  the 
thickest  growths  of  a normal  character,  only  about  twenty  branchlets  could 
be  counted  in  a similar  space.  The  weight  of  these  fasciations  was  so  great 
that  the  masses  hung  like  pendulums  from  the  trees.  The  garden  cherry  had 
for  more  than  a century  been  naturalized  near  Philadelphia,  and  he  knew  of  three 
fasciations,  one  on  each  wild  tree,  within  a half  mile  of  each  other.  He  had 
not  seen  any  on  cultivated  trees.  They  had  been  under  his  observation  for 
years.  They  might  be  said  to  never  flower.  On  one  he  had  seen  two  weak 
flowers  last  year.  There  were  none  this.  The  leaves  are  attacked  by  a 
species  of  fungus,  which  Professor  Farlow,  of  Cambridge,  has  kindly  worked 
out  for  him,  and  found  to  be  E.eoascus  Wilsneri,  an  European  species  closely 
allied  to  E.  deformans,  the  species  well  known  as  causing  the  disease 
allied  the  “ curl”  in  the  peach.  Professor  Fawlow  states  that  the  specimens 
sent  by  Mr.  Meehan  gave  him  the  first  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the 
species  in  America. 

As  in  the  peach  leaf-curl,  the  first  leaves  that  push  in  the  spring  are 
attacked,  and  are  soon  destroyed,  the  blistered  and  browned  leaves  all  falling 
by  the  first  of  June.  New  leaves,  free  from  the  fungus,  and  weak  shoots 
follow  the  attack.  The  absence  of  flowers  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  method 
by  which  the  fasciation  is  formed.  In  the  normal  condition  of  the  cherry 
tree,  the  weak  shoots  become  fruit-bearing  spurs.  From  these  spurs  leaves 
annually  appear,  leaving  an  axillary  bud,  which  becomes  the  flower  bud  of  the 
next  season.  The  leaf  continues  healthy  throughout  the  growing  season,  and 
the  parts  that,  morphologically  opeaking,  might  make  a weak  growth  of  wood, 
remain  in  a kind  of  microcosm  as  sepals,  petals,  stamens,  and  carpels,  fed  by 
the  leaf  for  another  year.  But  when  this  leaf  is  injured  or  destroyed,  instead 
of  the  bud  remaining  quiescent,  or  the  theoretical  leaves  changing  into  floral 
parts  in  the  bud,  a new  growth  of  leaves  and  the  weak  shoot  are  produced 
instead.  It  is  indeed  so  clear  when  once  observed  that  the  fasciation  is  simply 
the  development  to  weak  branches  of  what  would  normally  be  blossom  spurs, 
that  it  was  provoking  to  reflect  that  it  had  taken  so  many  years  to  discover  it. 

An  interesting  observation  was  that  the  fungus  should  confine  itself  to  the 
fasciated  mass  for  so  many  years,  and  show  no  disposition  whatever  to  spread 
to  any  other  part  of  the  tree.  In  practical  gardening  we  were  taught  when 
these  fungus  pests  appeared  on  orchard  trees  it  was  highly  important  to  cut 
off  the  branches  or  leaves,  and  burn  them,  in  order  to  ohuok  the  spread.  In 
the  abaenoe  of  aotual  demonstration  in  this  case,  one  might  with  good  reason 
assume  that  the  mycelium  of  the  parasite  had  obtained  au  entrance  into  the 
tissue  and  propagated  itself  continuously  as  the  branches  grew,  and  that  a 
crop  of  spores  in  myriads  must  be  produced  annually.  Only  in  rare  instances 
wore  the  circumstances  favourable  to  their  germination.  Tho  careful  cutting 
away  and  burning  of  a few  thousand  spores  would  bo  a matter  of  small  im- 
portance in  comparison  with  tho  immense  number  that  milBt  escape  tho  effort 
of  the  oultivator  for  their  destruction.  Safoty  lies  ovidontly  rather  in  the 
difficulty  those  minute  bodios  experience  in  finding  tho  exact  conditions 
necessary  for  their  growth  and  development,  than  from  tho  destruction  of  tho 
germs  thomsolvos. 
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CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS. 

Owing  to  the  warm  growing  weather  that  has  prevailed  for  the  past 
month,  cauliflower,  cabbage,  and  lettuce  plants  to  stand  through  the 
winter  have  grown  larger  than  wo  like  to  have  them,  although  they 
were  not  sown  earlier  than  usual.  We  have,  therefore,  had  to  reject 
the  largest  as  they  would  be  more  likely  to  be  killed  should  we  get  a 
severe  winter.  Of  all  the  subjects  I have  named  wo  have  chosen  the 
medium  size  plants,  and  the  small  ones  we  have  transplanted  rather 
close  together  on  a warm  south  border.  I find  it  always  the  safest 
plan  to  devote  cold  frames  to  the  protection  of  cauliflower  and  lettuce 
plants,  and  then  with  ordinary  care  they  can  be  depended  upon  to 
stand  through  the  severest  winter  ; those  who  cannot  spare  a frame 
for  them  should  plant  them  rather  close  to  a south  wall  not  later  than 
the  first  week  in  November.  It  is  a mistake  to  cover  up  these  plants 
on  the  occasion  of  every  slight  frost  early  in  the  winter.  A little  frost 
will  do  them  no  harm,  but  rather  prepare  them  to  endure  a greater 
degree  of  cold  later  in  the  winter.  J.  M. 

ROSE  NIPHETOS. 

What  a charming  white  rose  this  is.  My  gardener,  a few  years 
ago,  put  in  a plant  in  one  corner  of  my  little  peach  house,  it  has  now 
grown  to  a good  size,  and  in  early  spring  and  all  through  the  autumn 
this  plant  furnishes  me  with  dozens  of  its  beautiful  flowers,  which  I 
like  to  cut  myself  just  as  the  buds  begin  to  unfold  their  petals.  They 
are  then  very  charming,  as  the  colour  is  so  pure  ; much  more  so  than 
from  a plant  which  I have  against  an  open  wall.  We  grow  a few 
other  roses  in  pots  and  planted  out,  but  if  I had  only  room  for  one  I 
should  prefer  the  lovely  Niphetos.  Laura  L . 

CHEAP  FLOWERS. 

In  the  spring  of  the  present  year  I obtained  from  Messrs.  Van 
Roozen,  of  Overween,  Haarlem,  a collection  of  cheap  gladioli  bulbs  and 
dry  dahlia  roots.  As  they  came  to  me  in  paper  bags,  so  they  remained 
on  a shelf  in  a rather  warm  room  for  fully  two  months,  by  which  time 
I was  prepared  to  find  them  much  the  worse  for  their  dry  condition. 
But  when  I turned  them  out,  early  in  April,  they  appeared  perfectly 
sound,  though  more  or  less  inclined  to  grow.  I planted  them  where 
they  were  to  remain,  and  that  is  absolutely  all  I did  for  them.  The 
result  has  surprised  me,  for  it  has  been  my  practice  through  long  years 
to  do  things  well,  and  I treated  these  things  to  the  rough-and-ready 
method,  because  I had  no  time  to  do  better,  and  it  was  somewhat  of  a 
wonder  that  I could  spare  an  hour  to  put  them  in  the  ground.  I repeat 
that  the  result  has  surprised  me,  for  every  root  grew  and  every  plant 
flowered;  the  gladioli  were  a delightful  lot,  that  finished  flowering  at 
the  end  of  September ; but  the  dahlias,  most  of  which  are  large  bushy 
plants,  are  at  this  time  (October  25)  stili  flowering,  and  have  given  me 
bushels  of  blooms,  that  I have  cut  for  my  daughter’s  table.  This  I 
regard  as  reducing  floriculture  to  the  simplest  elements  : I take  dry 
roots  out  of  paper  bags,  I plant  them  in  haste,  and  I do  no  more.  For 
this  small  trouble  I have  heaps  of  glorious  flowers. 

J.  E.  Saunders. 

CATTLEYA  GASKELLIANA. 

The  last  spike  of  this  species  is  now  on  the  wane  in  our  collection. 
We  have  but  six  plants,  and  they  have  continued  to  produce  flowers 
since  July.  It  is  now  the  19th  of  October.  The  old  autumn  flowering 
form  of  C.  labiata  and  this  species  flower  together.  Those  who  cannot 
afford,  or  who  do  not  care  to  spend,  twenty  guineas  for  a small  speci- 
men of  the  latter,  may  enjoy  the  sweet  perfume  and  richly-coloured 
flowers  of  the  former  for  the  expenditure  of  a few  shillings.  Moreover, 
C.  Gaskelliana  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  free-flowering  of 
orchids.  J.  D. 

ORNITHOGALUMS. 

It  is  not  pleasant  for  an  old  gardener  to  have  to  confess  that  he  has 
been  beaten  in  any  part  of  his  work,  and  especially  when  it  relates  to 
such  ordinary  plants  as  ornithogalums.  But  I certainly  must  confess 
to  failure  in  regard  to  at  least  two  varieties  of  these  bulbs.  Two 
years  ago  last  spring  I saw  them  in  flower  in  another  garden,  and 
as  they  were  interesting  plants  I thought  I would  cultivate  them  in 
pots.  So  at  the  proper  time  I ordered  a dozen  of  O.  arabicum,  and 
the  same  number  of  0.  lacteum,  which  were  duly  potted  and  placed 
in  a cold  pit  where  they  received  pi’oper  attention.  As  spring 
advanced  I began  to  look  for  some  signs  of  life  in  them,  but  none 
appeared — there  was  not  even  a sign  of  a leaf,  much  less  a flower, 
which  was  disappointing.  However,  I made  up  my  mind  to  wait. 
But  summer  came,  and  not  a leaf  or  flower  appeared.  So  I turned 
them  out  in  the  open  with  the  chrysanthemums,  taking  care  that  they 
had  water  regularly.  On  examining  the  bulbs  in  the  autumn  I found 
them  plump  and  sound,  although  they  had  neither  sent  out  roots  nor 
leaves.  In  the  spring  I thought  to  myself  they  will  surely  flower  if 
I treat  them  kindly.  So  I stood  them  on  the  floor  of  a late  peach 
house,  where  they  remained  all  last  winter.  But  this  kind  of  treat- 
ment made  no  difference  ; they  did  not  flower  in  the  spring  as  I had 
hoped,  and  worse  than  that  they  showed  no  signs  of  life  in  either  roots 
or  leaves,  although  the  bulbs  were  sound.  In  this  condition  they 
remained,  and  are  now,  at  the  end  of  October,  which  is  two  years  since 
they  were  potted.  After  all,  it  may  only  turn  out  to  be  a case  of 
suspended  animation.  If  so  be  well,  and  I shall,  perhaps,  not  be  beaten. 
At  the  same  time,  the  chances  are  to  all  appearance  against  me. 
Therefore,  if  any  one  can  tell  me  in  what  way  I have  erred  in  my 
treatment,  I shall  be  glad;  for  in  truth,  I shall  sleep  better  if  I know 
my  failings,  and  how  to  avoid  them.  R.  H.  B. 


ONC1D1UM  MACRANTI1UM. 

The  Hpikes  are  now  pimhine  out  from  amongst  the  sheathing  leaves 
of  the  half  formed  bulbs  of  this  species,  but  careless  cultivators  may 
never  soe  thorn  developed.  Why?  Because  the  slugs  are  so  fond  of 
them  when  they  are  an  inch  long.  Daily  and  nightly  watchings 
may  suve  them,  or  some  arrangement  whereby  the  slugs  will  have  to 
swim  to  get  at  them.  We  stand  our  plants  on  inverted  pots,  the  inverted 
pots  being  in  saucers  of  water.  This  hint  may  be  useful.  It  is  timely. 

J.  D. 

PEA  ABUNDANCE. 

I am  pleased  to  find  that  Mr.  George  Bunyard,  of  Maidstone,  has 
proved  that  this  pea  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  dwarf  varieties; 
and  as  I have  grown  it  for  two  seasons,  I can  most  fully  and  unhesi- 
tatingly endorse  Mr.  Bunyard’ s statement  with  reference  to  the  good 
qualities  of  “ Bliss’s  Abundance.”  I had  the  seed  last  year,  1835,  from 
Howcroft  and  Watkins’,  Covent  Garden,  and  I have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  description  they  gave  of  this  pea  falls  very  little  short 
of  the  good  character  they  gave  when  they  first  introduced  it  in  their 
seed  list.  It  is  certainly  a fine,  robust  grower,  about  two  and  a-half  to 
three  feet  high,  very  prolific,  and  the  flavour  excellent. 

Lewisham.  George  Fry. 

STEPHANOTIS  FRUITING. 

Is  it  much  of  a novelty  to  see  the  fruit  or  seed  pod  of  the  Stephanotis  ? 
I had  the  pleasure  of  taking  a note  of  a fine  specimen  yesterday  at 
Myn  Park,  Northaw,  the  residence  of  A.  J.  Kidston,  Esq.  Mr. 
Chandler,  the  head  gardener  there,  informed  me  that  he  first  observed 
this  fruit  about  three  weeks  ago,  and  that  it  was  then  about  the  size  of 
a large  gooseberry.  The  growth  since  then  must  have  been  very  rapid, 
as  the  fruit  measured  yesterday  about  five  inches  in  length  by  as  much 


Fruit  of  Stephanoiis  floribunda.  1,  seed  ; 2,  embryo. 


in  circumference.  The  shape  is  somewhat  like  a Moore’s  cream 
marrow,  rather  thicker  at  the  stem  end  than  the  point,  and  the  colour 
is  about  that  of  a green  walnut.  The  plant  bearing  this  specimen  is  in 
a most  healthy  and  thriving  condition.  It  is  trained  to  wires  near  the 
glass  in  a plant  stove,  and  has  continued  in  bloom  this  season  for  a 
considerable  time.  Mr.  Chandler  intends,  if  possible,  to  ripen  seed  and 
try  the  experiment  of  raising  the  Stephanotis  in  that  way. 

E.  Abel. 

[The  fruiting  of  the  Stephanotis  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  an 
uncommon  occurrence,  for  in  certain  places  seeds  are  often  obtained 
and  plants  are  raised  from  them,  a temperature  of  70  deg.  sufficing  to 
ensure  germination.  Very  many  gardeners  who  have  charge  of  the 
plant  have  never  seen  the  fruit,  and  with  such,  as  a matter  of  course, 
when  a fruit  appears,  a new  interest  is  awakened,  in  the  G.  M.  of 
October  20,  1877,  the  fruit  and  the  downy  coma  of  the  seed  were 
figured  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  curator  of  the  gardens  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  We  reproduce  here  the  figures,  but  must  refer  to 
the  number  cited  for  Mr.  Burbidge’s  description.] 


A WORD  TO  WIVES—  Beware  of  Spurious  Imitations— For  50  years  Horniman  and  Co- 
have  advocated  the  benefits  of  Pure  Tea,  rejecting  that  “artificially  coloured  * on  the 
surface  of  the  leaf.  The  difference  in  quality  is  so  great,  and  the  flavour  of  genuine  tea  so 
superior,  that  it  has  become  a household  word,  where  “ Horniman' s tea  is  once  used  it  is 
always  used.”  The  pleasure  of  partaking  of  tea,  free  from  adulteration,  facing  Dowder,  or 
foreign  admixture,  is  realized  by  many  thousands  of  tea  drinkers,  who  annually  consume 
many  millions  of  packets  of  Horniman’s  Pure  Tea.  See  list  of  Agents  in  all  newspapers, 
and  at  railway  stations,  or  apply  by  post  to  Horniman  and  Co.,  29,  30,  31,  32,  and  33,  Worm- 
wood Street,  City,  London.— [Advt.J 
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CONSERVATORY  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

Conservatory. — Maintain  a genial  temperature  in  this  structure,  and  keep 
the  atmosphere  dry,  now  that  the  Chrysanthemums  are  coming  into  flower, 
Also  open  the  ventilators  early  in  the  morning  whenever  the  external  air  will 
admit  of  its  heing  done  with  advantage  to  the  inmates. 

Greenhouse. — Attend  to  former  directions,  and  preserve  a pure  atmos- 
phere by  the  aid  of  occasional  fire-heat  and  judicious  ventilation. 

Pelargoniums  to  be  kept  rather  dry  at  the  roots,  and  the  plants  near 
the  glass,  as  too  much  moisture  at  the  roots  and  a close  confined  atmosphere 
are  the  principal  causes  of  the  disease  commonly  known  as  “ spot,”  which  fre- 
quently makes  its  appearance  at  this  season  of  the  year  on  the  leaves  of  the 
show  and  fancy  varieties. 

Scarlet  Salvias  may  be  kept  in  bloom  a considerable  length  of  time  in  a 
warm  light  place  in  the  conservatory,  especially  if  rather  pot-bound,  and  kept 
in  vigour  with  liquid  manure. 

Spring  Flowers  to  be  thought  of  now,  so  as  to  secure  a proper  succession 
of  Cyclamens,  Primulas,  and  Cinerarias.  The  chief  point  in  managing 
these  things  is  to  keep  them  as  near  the  glass  as  possible.  Give  water  very 
carefully,  to  guard  against  damp  at  the  collar,  and  let  them  have  as  much  air 
as  possible,  consistent  with  their  forwardness  and  the  state  of  the  weather. 
Those  to  be  pushed  on  for  a first  supply  keep  in  warm  greenhouse  temperature, 
and  constantly  look  out  for  fly,  which  will  revel  amongst  them  if  not  checked 
in  time. 

Succulent  Plants  must  now  be  arranged  in  their  winter  quarters.  In  a 
mixed  collection  the  best  place  for  them  is  a top  shelf  in  the  full  light,  and 
where  they  are  not  likely  to  suffer  by  drip.  The  requirements  during  the 
winter  are  a dry  position,  plenty  of  light,  air  when  needful,  and  security  from 
frost.  Give  them  no  water  from  this  date,  or  at  most  water  with  caution  only 
such  as  obviously  need  it ; and  any  in  active  growth  or  flower  keep  warm  until 
they  go  to  rest. 

Violets  potted  now,  by  taking  up  strong  runners,  will  bloom  early  and  be 
of  service.  Use  plenty  of  charred  rubbish  to  lighten  the  soil,  which  should 
be  rich. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  potted  from  the  borders  to  be  pruned  in,  but 
not  severely — sufficient  only  to  remove  soft  sappy  growth,  as  severe  pruning 
would  cause  them  to  grow  again  too  quickly. 

STOVE  AND  ORCHID  HOUSE. 

Orchid  House. — All  orchids  requiring  rest  now  should  have  less  water 
and  a cooler  and  drier  atmosphere,  and  a more  liberal  ventilation,  than  in  the 
growing  season.  Evergreen  kinds  will  require  a moderately  warm  position. 
It  is  at  this  time  of  the  year  that  rot  and  spot  begin  their  havoc  in  the  orchid 
house.  Both  of  these  maladies  are  the  result  of  improper  treatment  by  the 
cultivator,  ODe  cause  of  both  diseases  being  the  continuance  of  too  high  a 
temperature  with  much  moisture  during  the  period  when  the  plants  ought  to 
be  at  rest,  and  another  frequent  cause  is  too  much  damp  when  the  temperature 
is  low.  The  drip  from  the  glass  falling  on  the  pseudo-bulbs  frequently  causes 
rot,  and  whenever  rot  appears  the  parts  affected  should  be  cut  clean  away,  and 
the  wounds  filled  up  with  sulphur.  Discolouration  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  is  one 
of  the  indications  of  approaching  decay. 

Flower  Forcing  to  be  commenced  now.  First  clean  the  glass,  to  make 
sure  of  the  utmost  possible  amount  of  light;  then  get  together  the  fermenting 
materials — leaves  and  sweet  dung  chiefly — and  over  this  lay  six  inches  of  tan 
or  spent  hops  to  plunge  the  pots  in.  Put  in  nothing  but  what  has  been  pre- 
pared for  the  work,  and  has  ripe  wood  and  well-formed  flower-buds.  Azaleas, 
Camellias,  Gardenias,  Roses,  hybrid  Rhododendrons,  double  Plums  and 
Peaches,  double  Cherry,  Weigelas,  Tree  Paeonies,  Chimonanthus  fragrans, 
Rhododendron  ciliatum,  Cytisus  Atleeana,  Kalmias,  Andromeda  tioribunda, 
Daphnes,  and  JaBminum  nudiflorum  are  all  cheap  and  easy  subjects  to  force, 
and  all  beautiful  in  their  season.  It  requires  more  skill  and  a good  Btove  to 
manage  Poinsettias  and  Euphorbias ; but  these  may  be  forced  in  dung-heat 
where  there  is  plenty  of  room,  plenty  of  material,  and  some  experience  at 
command  for  the  purpose. 

FORCING  AND  ORCHARD  HOUSES. 

Pines  require  careful  attention  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Fruiters  to  be 
started  early  in  the  ensuing  spring  must  be  kept  rather  dry  at  the  roots,  and 
in  a comparatively  low  temperature.  Others  now  swelling  their  fruit  must 
have  the  benefit  of  a brisk  temperature  of  about  75  deg.,  and  a bottom  heat 
ten  degrees  higher.  All  the  young  stuff  must  be  kept  quiet  in  a temperature 
of  about  65  deg.,  and  rather  dry.  Too  much  water  just  now  will  do  an 
immense  amount  of  mischief. 

Vines. — Prune  these  as  fast  as  the  crops  are  cleared  off,  to  give  the  wounds 
ample  time  to  heal  over  before  the  sap  gets  into  circulation  again.  This  is 
especially  important  in  the  case  of  vines  intended  to  be  forced  early. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE  GROUNDS. 

Auriculas. — Damp  is  now  the  great  enemy  of  Auriculas,  and  yet  water 
must  be  given,  if  they  want  it,  at  the  root.  Keep  the  glass  over  them,  and 
give  air  liberally.  Remove  dead  leaves  and  guard  against  drip. 

Carnations  and  PicoTEEsto  be  kept  comparatively  dry,  and  very  freely 
aired.  Prepare  the  compost  for  next  season’s  potting  by  chopping  over  two 
parts  yellow  loam  with  plenty  of  fibre  in  it,  one  part  rotten  cow-dung,  and  a 
half  part  of  fine  siftings  from  old  plaster  or  road  sand.  Lay  this  up  in  a ridge, 
and  let  it  be  several  times  turned  during  the  winter,  especially  with  a view  to 
get  the  whole  mass  two  or  three  times  frozen  through. 

Hollyhocks  of  choice  kinds  should  be  taken  up  and  potted,  and  a few  of 
the  shortest  shoots  taken  from  each  and  put  round  the  sides  of  pots  as  outtings  ; 
they  will  root  without  the  aid  of  heat  in  a frame  or  pit. 

Lobelia  cardinaus  and  its  varieties  should  be  lifted  and  the  roots  placed 
in  a cold  frame,  and  covered  with  coal-ashes  to  keep  out  the  frost ; they  can 
also  be  preserved  out  of  doors  in  a dry  corner  by  covering  them  with  ashes, 
and  a little  straw  or  a few  boards  to  keep  out  the  wet. 

Rosery. — Plant  Rose  stocks  without  delay  ; the  most  desirable  are  those 
with  green  bark  and  formidable  spines,  and  reject  all  which  have  grey  bark 
and  are  hide  bound  ; for  it  is  simply  impossible  for  them  to  produce  a vigorous 
growth  accompanied  with  fine  fully-developed  flowers.  Roses  planted  now 
will  begin  to  make  fresh  roots  at  once,  and  the  sooner  all  alterations  in  the 
rosery  are  completed  the  better.  Never  mind  their  still  having  leaves  on 
them.  Where  the  planting  cannot  be  done  now,  manure  and  trench  the 
ground  in  readiness. 


Turk. — This  is  the  best  season  of  the  whole  year  for  laying  turf.  Let  the 
ground  be  dug  up  deeply,  and  then  made  perfectly  level  and  beaten  hard. 
Secure  the  turf  from  common  or  pasture  land  which  is  free  from  coarse-growing 
grasses,  and  contains  a plentiful  proportion  of  clover  ; and  after  laying  it  give 
it  a thorough  beating. 

FRUIT  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 

American  Blight.— Scrub  old  apple  trees  that  are  infested  with  blight 
with  a stroDg  brine,  rather  warm,  and  stop  the  holes  with  a mixture  of  clay, 
sulphur,  soot,  and  cow-duDg,  beaten  together  into  a tenaceons  paste. 

Plantations  to  be  made  ready  for  planting  without  delay.  Let  the  earth 
be  deeply  stirred.  Stubborn  clays  are  greatly  improved  for  planting  fruit 
treeB  by  digging  in  plenty  of  broken  oyster  shells,  half-inch  bones,  and  building 
rubbish  from  which  all  large  brickB  and  stones  have  been  removed.  Of  course 
drainage  is  the  first  requisite  of  success.  Put  stakes  to  everything  fresh 
planted,  or  better  still,  three  lengths  of  tarred  rope  fastened  to  pegs  driven 
firmly  in  the  ground. 

Pruning  should  soon  be  proceeded  with  as  opportunities  offer,  and  as  much 
good  wood  as  possible  laid  in,  and  where  standards  have  got  crowded  thin 
out  the  heads,  but  be  very  cautious  about  cutting  large  boughs  from  healthy 
bearing  trees.  Bush  fruits  should  be  pruned  and  the  ground  forked  over 
between  the  rows.  Burn  the  prunings  and  strew  the  ashes  over  the  newly- 
forked  surface.  Red  and  white  Currants  must  be  cut  back  to  skeletons  ; the 
chief  of  the  fruit-buds  being  at  the  junction  of  the  new  wood  with  that  of  last 
year,  leave  only  three  or  four  joints  beyond  that  point,  and  cut  clear  away  at 
the  base  every  branch  that  is  ill  placed  or  that  chokes  up  the  centre.  Black 
Currants  do  not  like  the  knife.  Trim  the  branches  to  regular  distances,  and 
shorten  the  longest  back  to  good  joints,  but  preserve  plenty  of  young  wood, 
leaving  the  plumpest  branches  nearly  their  full  length,  and  cutting  all  weak 
ones  clean  away.  Treat  Gooseberries  in  the  same  way  ; they  never  bear  well 
if  severely  pruned. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  FRAME  GROUND. 

Asparagus  and  Seakale  for  the  first  supply  to  be  put  in  at  once.  All 
that  is  wanted  is  a mild  sweet  bottom-heat.  A melon-bed  still  retaining  some 
warmth  may  be  revived  by  turning  it  over,  and  mixing  with  the  dung  a good 
proportion  of  leaves,  straw,  grass  mowings,  and  other  fermentable  litter.  A 
bottom  heat  of  from  50  deg.  to  60  deg.  will  be  ample.  Place  the  roots  close 
together,  and  cover  with  light  soil.  Seakale  must  be  shut  up  close  and  dark  ; 
asparagus  will  want  air  and  light ; the  latter  to  be  cut  when  the  plump  purple 
crowns  are  two  or  three  inches  long  above  ground. 

Early  Peas  and  Beans. — A sowing  of  first  crop  Peas  and  Magazan  beans 
may  be  made  in  high  and  dry  localities.  A certain  risk  is  attached  to  the 
crops  sown  now,  especially  if  the  garden  abounds  with  slugs  and  snails  ; but  as 
the  cost  of  the  seed  is  so  trifling,  and  as  the  crops  will,  if  not  destroyed,  come 
in  earlier  than  the  spring-sown  ones,  it  is  worth  the  trial.  A border  facing 
the  south  is  the  most  favourable  position  for  the  early  crops  of  these  vegeta- 
bles. Snails  and  slugs  are  now  very  active,  and  a sharp  look  out  must  be  kept 
up,  or  they  will  devour  wholesale  the  young  cabbage  and  lettuce  plants  which 
are  remaining  in  the  seed  bed,  as  well  as  those  planted  out. 


MORPHOLOGY  OF  SUPERIMPOSED  STAMENS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Botanical  Section  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
of  Philadelphia  Mr.  Thomas  Meehan  remarked,  with  reference  to  this  matter, 
that  Sachs  teaches  that  stamens  “must  be  considered  morphologically  as 
foliar  structures,  and  make  it  convenient  to  term  them  Staminal  Leaves,”  * 
and  Dr.  Asa  Gray  defines  a stamen  to  be  “ one  of  the  elements  or  pbylla  of  the 
androecium.”  t So  far  as  the  speaker  knew,  no  botanist  regards  the  stamen 
as  an  axial  development,  yet  there  are  occasional  phenomena  that  seem  to  be 
inexplicable  on  any  other  Hypothesis.  We  have  to  admit  that  a flower  is  not 
merely  composed  of  modified  leaves,  but  is  a modified  branch  ; the  branch, 
arrested  in  its  development,  produces  sepals  and  petals  in  the  order  and  in  the 
place  where  leaves  might  have  been.  Occasionally,  however,  the  usual  order 
of  phyllotaxis  seems  broken.  Stamens  will  spring  from  the  base  of  petals,  and 
opposite,  where  we  looked  for  them  to  alternate  ; and  then  for  the  sake  of 
consistency  with  the  phyllal  hypothesis,  we  have  to  assume  that  one  theoretic 
whorl  has  proved  abortive,  or  that  there  has  been  a multiplication  of  whorls, 
the  superimposed  one  being  the  extra.  This  introduction  of  an  extra  series, 
immediately  over  the  lower,  not  provided  for  in  the  original  phyllotaxy,  has,  I 
think,  never  been  seen  in  the  normal  condition  of  the  branch,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  how  this  could  occur  under  the  arrestation  of  axial  growth 
that  transforms  the  branch  into  a flower.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  take  the 
petal  to  be  the  analogue  of  the  leaf  on  the  elongated  branch,  there  seems  no 
reason  why  there  should  not  be,  theoretically,  an  axial  bud  to  the  petal  ; and, 
should  this  bud  develop,  it  would  be  the  superimposed  stamen.  Branching 
and  articulated  stamens  are  frequent  in  those  families  that  have  these  organs 
spring,  as  it  were,  from  an  axial  bud  at  the  base  of  the  petal,  as  in  a diminutive 
or  suppressed  secondary  branch  we  might  expect  them  to  do. 

The  flowers  of  Maliernia  verticillata  Cav.,  a well-known  Byttneriaceous 
plant  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  common  in  cultivation,  seem  to  indicate 
that  its  superimposed  stamens  are  really  arrested  branches.  The  genus  is 
separated  from  Jltrmannia  chiefly  by  a cup-shaped  glaod  at  the  middle  of  the 
stamen.  A comparison  with  the  axial  development  of  the  inflorescence  shows 
the  stamen  to  be  formed  on  precisely  the  same  plan  as  the  bi-flowered  pedunole. 
Really  the  flowers  are  axillary — a single  flower  being  produced  from  the  axil 
of  each  leaf.  What  appears  to  be  the  “two-flowered  pedunole”  of  authors  is 
simply  a diminutive  branchlet.  After  forming  one  node  the  longitudinal 
development  becomes  nearly  arrested,  and  we  have  only  a shortlv-pedicliate 
and  slowly  developing  flower.  The  bud  in  the  axil  of  the  bracteolate  leaflet, 
however,  makes  another  and  stronger  attempt  at  growth,  and  pushes  up  and 
over  the  one  which  terminates  the  first  growth. 

In  the  development  of  the  stamen  we  read  much  the  same  language.  The 
lower  leaf  from  which  the  short  though  main  peduncle  in  the  intloresoenoe 
appears,  is  typified  by  the  petal.  The  common  peduncle  is  represented  by 
the  filament,  and  the  cup-like  gland  at  the  middle  stands  for  the  bracteole  of 
the  bi-pedioels.  Hero  one  of  the  flower  buds — probably  the  outermost  and 
weakest  in  the  normal  development — wholly  disappears,  the  iunermoBt  becomes 
the  upper  part  of  the  filament,  the  next  node  may  be  at  the  connective,  and 
then  the  theoretical  floral  leaves  proceed  to  form  the  anther.  The  incised 


* Text  Book,  English  ed.,  p.  478. 


f Structural  Botany,  p.  485. 
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bract  is  reduoed  to  the  fringod  aup-like  gland  from  whioh  tho  stamen  proper 
springs. 

_ A close  examination  of  tho  stamon  gives  some  further  facts  in  support  of 
this  theoretioal  view.  When  a branohlet  is  produced  from  a branch,  it  is 
neoossarily  more  slendor  than  the  parent  branoh,  Tho  upper  half  of  tho 
Mahemia  filament  is  moro  slender  than  the  part  beneath  the  gland,  and  while 
the  lower  portion  is  smooth  and  membranous,  tho  upper  is  minutoly  hispid- 
variations  whioh  we  might  only  expect  in  distinct  internodos.  Only  for  its 
actual  ollice  in  supporting  and  appearing  in  tho  direot  line  of  the  stamen,  wo 
might  critically  call  the  lower  portion  a peduncle,  and  the  portion  abovo  the 
gland  the  stamen  proper. 

And  we  may  conolude,  after  a whole  study  of  the  subject,  that  in  many 
oases  suporimposed  stamens  are  the  development  of  theoretical  axial  buds  at 
tho  base  of  the  petals,  and  not  tho  result  of  an  interjeotion  of  an  extra  whorl 
of  leaves  for  which  there  would  be  no  warrant  in  phyllotaxy. 


RECLAMATION  OF  THE  DUNES  OF  BORDEAUX. 

Tub  following  is  supplied  as  an  appendix  to  Dr.  Poore’s  interesting  “ Story  of 
Bremontier,”  published  in  the  O.M.,  Ootober  23: — 

By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  I have  been  enabled  to  obtain  from  Paris  the  following  extract  from 
the  memoirs  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  the  Seine.  This  short  biographioal 
notice  of  Bremontier  is  from  the  13th  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society 
(for  the  year  1810),  and  has  been  most  courteously  extracted  by  M.  Laverriere, 
the  Librarian  : — 

“ Nicolas  Thomas  Bremontier  was  born  atQuavilly,  near  Rouen,  July  30th, 
1738,  and  soon  manifested  great  aptitude  for  the  exact  sciences.  He  was  very 
young  when  he  entered  the  school  of  the  “ Ponts  et  Chaussees,”  and  at  18  he 
went  to  the  College  of  the  Marine  Artillery  at  Toulon,  to  teach  applied  mathe- 
matics. This  school,  established  by  M.  Choiseul,  was  broken  up  a few  years 
later,  and  Bremontier  went  as  Engineer  of  Roads  and  Bridges,  first  to  Peri- 
gueux,  and  then  to  Bordeaux.  Here  he  was  actively  engaged  in  his  profession, 
and  published  papers  on  the  drainage  of  marshes  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bordeaux,  on  the  cleansing  of  Bordeaux  harbour,  and  on  the  methods  of 
restraining  rivers  and  torrents  to  their  proper  beds.  His  energy  was  inex- 
haustible, and  in  his  leisure  he  taught  himself  the  principles  of  music,  and 
became  in  this  direction  most  efficient.  Promoted  to  be  Inspector  of  Roads 
and  Bridges,  he  went  to  Britanny  to  make  a canal  to  join  the  Ranee  to  the 
Villaine.  Thenoehe  was  sent  to]Normandy  to  make  a canal  from  the  Orne,  by 
Caen,  to  the  sea.  At  Caen,  he  reconciled  the  differences  which  had  arisen 
between  the  provincial  magnates  and  the  officers  of  the  Ponts  et  Chaussees, 
and  his  judgment  and  conciliatory  spirit  had  proved  useful  in  a similar  way  at 
Bordeaux.  When,  therefore,  the  post  of  Engineer-in-Chief  for  Guienne 
became  vacant,  he  was  appointed  in  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  the  locality. 

“ Bremontier  joyfully  accepted  this  post,  not  merely  because  it  was  at  once 
a professional  and  social  promotion,  but  mainly  because  while  formerly  living 
at  Bordeaux  he  had  been  a witness  of  great  troubles  for  which  he  believed  he 
had  found  a remedy ; at  least  his  early  experiments  (conducted  at  his  own 
cost)  gave  him  strong  cause  for  hope.  Bremontier  felt  that  here  was  to  be  the 
theatre  of  his  greatest  and  most  useful  labours.  Possibly,  we  might  believe, 
he  thought  to  earn  an  unperishable  fame,  for  self-interest,  we  are  prone  to 
think,  is  the  main  spring  of  good  works.  Bremontier  had  less  need  of  such  a 
spur  than  most  men. 

“ He  had  visited  the  sand  hills  of  Gascony  during  his  first  sojourn  at 
Bordeaux,  and  bewailed  the  misery  caused  by  those  moving  mountains  thrown 
up  by  the  sea  and  driven  by  the  west  wind,  which  had  already  smothered  a 
vast  tract  of  cultivated  land,  as  well  as  rural  inhabitants  and  villages,  and 
threatened  to  cover  the  more  fertile  districts  and  advance  even  on  Bordeaux 
itself. 

“The  idea  of  arresting  this  devastating  power  took  possession  of  Bremontier, 
and  the  hope  of  success  occupied  entirely  his  brain  and  hands.  He  studied 
the  nature  and  the  movements  of  the  sand,  he  measured  their  extent,  and  noted 
their  ravages  past  and  to  come. 

“ He  recognized  their  vegetative  power,  and  from  the  year  1787,  he  knew 
that  a great  number  of  plants  and  especially  resinous  trees  could  find  nourish- 
ment in  them.  He  made  experiments  at  his  own  cost  to  get  some  definite 
facts.  He  perfected  his  method  of  procedure,  and  at  last,  certain  of  success 
and  feeling  that  such  an  enterprise  was  beyond  the  power  of  a single  man,  he 
sought  the  help  and  succour  of  the  Government.  His  assertions  were  not 
credited,  and  his  project  shared  the  fate  of  many  other  creations  of  genius 
which  are  repelled  at  their  birth  by  the  ignorant,  until  the  results  become  so 
numerous  and  evident  as  no  longer  to  be  neglected. 

“ After  Bremontier’s  first  attempt  the  solid  basis  of  procedure  was  found, 
and  the  extension  of  his  work  alone  was  necessary.  What  proportion  was 
there  between  the  few  acres  planted  at  the  cost  and  by  the  care  of  one  man, 
and  that  vast  stretch  of  country  extending  from  the  Gironde  to  the  Adour, 
nearly  180  miles  long  and  averaging  three  or  four  in  breadth,  all  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  detructive  sand  and  in  part  covered  by  it  ? 

“ During  his  second  residence  at  Bordeaux  he  renewed  his  application  to 
Government,  this  time  still  more  certain  of  the  success  of  his  project. 

“ In  a short  notice  like  this  it  is  not  possible  to  enter  into  all  his  trials 
and  difficulties,  nor  to  dilate  upon  tho  dangers  to  which  he  and  his  works  were 
alike  exposed  during  the  period  of  anarchy  to  which  France  at  that  time  was 
a prey. 

“ The  genius  who  then  controlled  the  destinies  of  the  Empire  appreciated 
the  value  of  Bremontier’s  projects,  and  in  the  year  IX.  (1801)  allotted  50,000 
francs  for  the  continuance  of  the  work,  and  a similar  sum  has  been  allotted  to 
it  in  each  succeeding  year. 

“Bremontier  now  began  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  and  in  1808, 
3,700  hectares  of  land  (about  9,000  acres)  had  already  been  sown.  Honoured 
by  the  esteem  of  the  department  of  Ponts  et  Chaussees,  he  had  been  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  Inspector-General,  and  he  was  chosen  by  his  fellow  citizens  at 
Bordeaux  to  be  one  of  a deputation  to  wait  upon  the  Emperor  at  Bayonne. 
He  had  then  the  happiness  to  submit  to  this  great  ruler  his  future  projects 
and  his  past  success,  and  felt  assured  that  from  that  time  the  great  work  to 
which  he  had  devoted  himself  would  not  be  abandoned,  and  that  its  future 
success  was  assured.  The  reclamation  of  the  whole  of  the  Dunes  is  now 
ranked  among  the  great  public  benefits  to  which  Napoleon  with  the  instincts 
of  s>  genius  gave  his  support.  Bremontier  in  his  dying  hours  was  doubtless 
consoled  by  this  pleasing  prospect,  and  he  breathed  his  last  surrounded  by 
bis  friends,  and  with  the.calmness  and  resignation  of  a true  philosopher,” 
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Tuesday,  Novkmiikr  2,  and  Wf.dnf.hday,  NovKMiir.R  3. — Coiin  Exchange. — Chrynan. 
thomuin  Show. 

Tuesday,  November  2,  and  Wednesday,  November  8.— Ealing  Hobticultobu, 
Society. — Autumn  Exhibition. 

Wednesday,  November  3,  and  Thursday,  November  4.— Havant  Chrysanthemum 
Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Thursday,  November  4,  and  Friday,  November  5.— Stoke  Newington  Ciirysan. 
thejium  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Thursday,  November  4,  and  Friday,  November  5. — Hrixton  Chrysanthemum 
Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Friday,  November  5,  and  Saturday  November  0. — Crystal  Palace. — Exhibition 
of  Chrysanthemums. 

Monday,  November  8,  and  Tuesday,  November  9.— Surrey  Chrysanthemum 
Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Monday,  November  8,  to  Wednesday,  November  10. — Lambeth  Chrysanthemum 
Society. — Annual  Exhibition 

Tuesday,  November  9 — Royal  Horticultural  Society. — Floral  and  Fruit  Com- 
mittees, 11  a.m.  ; Scientific  Committee,  1 p.m. 

Tuesday,  November  9. — St  Neots’  Chrysanthemum  Society — Annual  Exhibition. 

Tuesday,  November  9,  and  Wednesday,  November  10. — Kingston  Chrysanthemum 
Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Tuesday,  November  9,  and  Wednesday,  November  10. — Southampton  Horti- 
cultural Society. — Autumn  Exhibition. 

Wednesday,  November  10,  and  Thursday,  November  11.— Croydon  Horticul- 
tural  Society. — Autumn  Exhibition. 

Wednesday,  November  10,  and  Thursday,  November  11. — National  Chrysanthemum 
Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Wednesday,  November  10,  and  Thursday,  November  11. — Bath  Floral  Fete. — 
Chrysanthemum  Exhibition. 

Thursday,  November  11,  and  Friday,  November,  12. — Tunbridge  Wells 
Chrysanthemum  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Thursday,  November  11,  and  Friday,  November  12. — Portsmou  th  Chrysanthemum 
Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Thursday,  November  11,  and  Friday,  November  12. — Richmond  Horticultural 
Society. — Autumn  Show. 

Thursday,  November  11,  and  Friday,  November  12. — Bury  and  West  Suffolk 
Horticultural  Society. — Chrysanthemum  Exhibition. 

Thursday,  November  11  — Hammersmith. — Chrysanthemum  Show. 

Friday,  November  12.— Devon  and  Exeter  Chrysanthemum  Society.— Chrysanthe- 
mum  Exhibition. 

Friday,  November  12,  and  Saturday,  November  13. — Huddersfield  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Friday,  November  12,  and  Saturday,  November  13.— Canterbury  Gardeners’ 
Society  — Exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums. 

Friday,  November  12,  and  Saturday,  November  13. — Lewisham  District  Floral 
Society. — Chrysanthemum  Exhibition. 

Friday,  November  12,  and  Saturday,  November  13.— Cheshunt  Chrysanthemum 
Society. — Annua)  Exhibition. 

Monday,  November  15,  Tuesday,  November  16. — Sheffield  and  Hallamshire 
Gardeners’  Society. — Chrysanthemum  Exhibition. 

Tuesday,  November  16,  and  Wednesday,  November  17. — Putney  Chrysanthemum 
Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Tuesday,  November  16,  and  Wednesday,  November  17. — Southend  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Tuesday,  November  16,  and  Wednesday,  November  17. — Winchester  Horticul- 
tural Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Tuesday,  November  16.  and  Wednesday,  November  17. — Brighton  Chrysanthemum 
Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Tuesday,  November  16,  and  Wednesday,  November  17. — Watford  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society  — Annual  Exhibition. 

Tuesday,  November  16,  and  Wednesday,  November  17. — Teddington  Chrysanthe- 
mum  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Tuesday,  November  16,  and  Wednesday,  November  17. — Twickenham  Horti- 
cultural Society. — Chrysanthemum  Exhibition. 

Wednesday,  November  17,  and  Thursday,  November  18. — Bristol  Chrysanthemum 
Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Wednesday,  November  17,  and  Thursday,  November  18. — Newport  and  County 
Horticultural  Society. — Chrysanthemum  Exhibition. 

Wednesday,  November  17,  and  Thursday,  November  18. — Ascot  and  Sunninghill 
Chrysanthemum  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Wednesday,  November  17,  to  Friday,  November  19. — York  Society  of  Ancient 
Florists. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Thursday,  November  18. — Hitchin. — Chrysanthemum  Show. 

Thursday,  November  18,  and  Friday,  November  19. — Hull  Chrysanthemum 
Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Thursday,  November  18. — Taunton  Chrysanthemum  Society.— Annual  Exhibition. 

Thursday,  November  18. — Chiswick  Horticultural  Society. — Autumn  Exhibition. 

Friday,  November  19,  and  Saturday,  November  20. — Sheffield  and  West  Riding 
Chrysanthemum  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Saturday,  November  20. — Pudsey  Chrysanthemum  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Saturday,  November  20. — Ramsbottom  Floral  Society. — Autumn  Exhibition. 

Saturday,  November  20. — Kettering  Chrysanthemum  Society. — Annual  Exhibi- 
tion. 

Monday,  November  22.  and  Tuesday,  November  23. — Leeds  Chrysanthemum 
Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Tuesday,  November  23. — Borough  of  Hanley  Chrysanthemum  Society. — Annual 
Exhibition. 

Tuesday,  November  23. — Oxford  Chrysanthemum  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Tuesday,  November  23,  and  Wednesday,  November  21. — Manchester  Botanical 
and  Horticultural  Society. — Chrysanthemum  Exhibition. 

Tuesday,  November  23,  and  Wednesday,  November  24. — Liverpool  Horticul 
tural  Association. — Exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums. 

Wednesday,  November  24. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society. — Floral  Com- 
mittee,  1.30  p.m. 

Wednesday,  November  24,  and  Thursday,  November  25. — Birmingham  Chrysan- 
themum Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Wednesday,  December  1.— Tadcaster  Chrysanthemum  Society.— Annual 
Exhibition. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

John  Fraser,  Leyton. — General  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

James  Cocker  and  Son,  Aberdeen. — Select  Boses. 

Eugene  Verdier,  37,  Rue  Clisson.  Paris.— ^New  Roses,  1886-7—7)7610 
Gladioli,  1886-7. 

Ewing  and  ^Company,  Havant,  Hampshire,  -^Rosa,  Ilardy  Trim 
Shrubs,  §c, 
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ItOYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  Oc  rroBER  20  and  27- 

ExHiniTION  OF  ClIRYSENTHEMUMS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

The  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  for  the  current  year  were 
brought  to  a close  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  with  an  excellent  display  of 
chrysanthemums,  and  one  of  the  finest  exhibitions  of  vegetables  that  has  yet 
been  held  in  the  metropolis.  The  classes  provided  by  the  sooiety  were  supple- 
mented by  a series  of  liboral  special  prizes,  and  as  the  competition  was  very 
keen  throughout,  the  contributions  were  so  numerous  as  to  fill  to  overflowing 
the  whole  of  the  available  spaoe  within  the  conservatory.  The  vegetables 
were  not  less  remarkable  for  their  high  quality  than  for  their  numbers,  and 
no  better  proof  could  possibly  be  desired  of  the  high  state  of  perfection  to 
which  the  culture  of  esculents  has  now  been  brought  than  was  afforded  on 
this  occasion. 

Chrysanthemums. 

Although  there  were  but  two  classes  for  chrysanthemums,  these  flowers 
were  so  well  represented  as  to  produce  a very  beautiful  display,  and  surprise 
not  a few  of  the  visitors.  There  were  four  competitors  in  the  class  for  a 
group  of  plants,  and  the  collections  from  Mr.  N.  Davis,  Lilford  Road 
Nursery,  Camberwell,  and  Mr.  G.  Stevens,  St.  John’s  Nursery,  Putney,  who 
were  first  and  second  respectively,  were  so  good  as  to  be  deserving  of  the 
highest  praise.  In  both  collections  the  plants  were  remarkable  for  the 
amplitude  of  their  leafage  and  the  superb  quality  of  their  flowers,  and  the 
arrangement  was  in  each  case  such  as  to  reflect  credit  on  the  taste  of  the 
exhibitor.  Mr.  J.  Townsend,  Providence  Nursery,  Putney,  was  third  with  a 
bright  and  effective  group,  and  Mr.  J.  Simkins,  gardener  to  R.  J.  Measures, 
Esq.,  Cambridge  Lodge,  Camberwell,  had  an  excellent  group,  consisting 
chiefly  of  white  varieties. 

There  were  seven  entries  in  the  class  for  twenty-four  cut  blooms,  without 
restriction  as  to  the  type  of  flowers  shown,  and  for  so  early  in  the  season  the 
collections  did  great  credit  to  the  cultural  skill  of  the  several  exhibitors. 
The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Ridout,  gardener  to  T.  B.  Haywood, 
Esq.,  Woodhatch  Lodge,  Reigate,  for  a stand  consisting  exclusively  of 
superbly-developed  blooms  of  Japanese  varieties,  the  names  being  as  under  : 
Madame  de  Sevin,  Dr.  Macary,  Lady  Selborne,  Mnns.  Freeman,  John  Laing, 
Criterion,  Le  Triomphante,  Madame  B.  Rendatler,  Lakme,  Comte  de  Germiny’ 
Bouquet  Fait,  Phoebus,  Coquette  de  Castile,  Mdlle.  Lacroix,  VV.  Robinson, 
Jeanne  Delaux,  Elaine,  Mons.  Turin.  Triomphe  du  Nord,  Chang,  Maiden’s 
Blush,  and  Dormillion ; Mr.  E.  S.  Cole,  Woodside,  Bristol,  was  a capital 
second  with  flowers  of  high  quality  of  Japanese  varieties  ; and  Mr,  J, 
McKenzie,  Linton  Park,  Maidstone,  was  third  with  a good  stand,  consisting 
of  equal  numbers  of  incurved  and  Japanese  varieties. 

Vegetables. 

There  were  twenty-six  classes  devoted  to  vegetables,  and  in  all  of  them 
the  competition  was  very  sharp  and  spirited,  especially  in  those  allotted  to 
potatoes,  which  were  shown  in  splendid  condition,  and  formed  quite  a feature 
in  themselves. 

Celery  was  exhibited  in  fair  condition,  and  the  competitors  numbered 
fourteen.  The  most  successful  was  Mr.  W.  Pope,  Highclere  Castle  Gardens, 
Newbury,  who  showed  Major’s  Clarke’s  Red,  in  good  form,  the  centre  solid’ 
and  the  sticks  close  and  firm ; Mr.  R.  Timbs,  Hammersley  Lane,  Amersham, 
came  second,  with  creditable  but  rather  lanky  examples  of  the  same  variety  •’ 
the  third  position  was  occupied  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Richards,  Somerley  Gardens’, 
Ringwood,  who  had  Standard  Bearer,  also  a red  variety.  Mr.  T.  A.  Beckett, 
Cole  Hatch  Farm,  Amersham,  put  up  six  solid  sticks  of  a white  celery,  and 
deserved,  in  our  opinion,  a place  in  the  prize  list. 

Parsnips  made  a great  show,  as  the  roots  were  large,  and,  inmost  cases,  of 
good  shape.  Mr.  W.  Meads,  gardener  to  Viscount  Barrington,  Beckett  Park, 
Shrivenham,  staged  six  fine  roots  of  the  well-known  Student,  which,  when 
well  shown,  as  it  was  in  this  instance,  is  conspicuous  for  its  handsome  shape 
and  solidity.  Mr.  R.  Lye,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Kingsmill,  Esq.,  Sydmonton 
Court,  Newbury,  put  up  smaller,  but  very  satisfactory,  examples  of  Elcomb’s 
Improved,  and  was  placed  second  ; the  third  award  being  made  in  favour  of 
Mr.  G.  Bloxham,  gardener  to  Sir  P.  Duncombe,  Bart.,  Buckhill  Manor, 
Bletchley,  who  showed  heavy,  clean,  and  shapely  roots  of  the  Maltese  parsnip. 

Carrots  added  colour  to  the  show,  and  they  were  exhibited  largely  and  in 
first-rate  condition  ; indeed,  we  have  seldom  seen  them  shown  to  better 
advantage.  There  were  twenty-seven  competitors,  and  it  was  a difficult 
matter  to  decide  which  should  be  placed  in  the  prize  list.  Mr.  J.  Neighbour, 
Bickley  Park,  Chislehurst,  occupied  the  post  of  honour,  showing  in  excellent 
condition  Sutton’s  New  Intermediate,  a variety  distinguished  by  a bright  red 
skin,  and  handsome  shape;  Mr.  W.  Robins,  gardener  to  E.  D.  Lee,  Esq., 
Hartwell  House,  Aylesbury,  was  a close  second ; and  the  third  award  was 
made  in  favour  of  Mr.  J.  Baker,  Bampton,  Oxford. 

Turnips  figured  prominently,  and  there  was  an  absence  of  huge  coarse 
roots,  the  whole  of  the  lots  put  up  possessing  great  merit.  There  were  twenty- 
two  competitors,  and  the  Dost  of  honour  was  occupied  by  Mr.  J.  May, 
gardener  to  Captain  C.  Blanc,  Northaw  House,  Barnet,  who  exhibited 
medium-sized,  smooth,  shapely  roots  of  Snowdrop  ; indeed,  they  were  models 
of  perfection  ; Mr.  E.  S.  Wiles  came  second  with  Early  Six  Weeks,  a useful 
and  excellent  variety,  but  the  roots  lacked  finish.  Early  Snowball  Turnip,  a 
beautifully  formed  variety,  with  solid,  snow-white  roots,  was  exhibited  by 
Mr.  G.  Bloxham,  who  was  placed  third. 

Onions  were  well  represented,  the  competitors  being  twenty  in  number. 
The  first  prize  went  to  Mr.  W.  Finlay,  The  Gardens,  Lees  Court,  Faversham, 
who  exhibited  an  onion  named  Sheldwick,  which  is  large,  solid,  and  hand- 
some ; Anglo-White  Spanish,  one  of  the  best-known  of  all,  was  exhibited  bv 
Mr.  G.  Neal,  gardener  to  W.  P.  Sauthby,  Esq.,  Bampton,  Oxon,  who  was 
awarded  the  second  prize  ; Mr.  S.  Haines  occupied  the  third  plaoo,  putting  up 
the  “ Wroxton,”  a medium  sized,  globular  onion,  with  a rich,  brown-coloured 
skin. 

Brussels  Sprouts  wero  exhibited  largely,  tho  competitors  being  seventeen 
in  number.  The  first  prize  went  to  Mr.  W.  Finlay,  who  showed  compact, 
medium-sized  sprouts  of  tho  Wroxton  variety  ; tho  famous  Aigburth  kind  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  II.  Lye,  who  was  adjudged  the  soeond  place;  the  third 
award  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  W.  Pope.  There  woro  in  this  class  few 
indifferent  exhibits- 

I'.kut  showed  up  well,  as  thoro  woro  no  less  than  twenty-fivo  oompotitors 
in  tho  class  devoted  to  this  osoulent.  The  first  plane  was  occupied  by  Mr.  J. 
Neighbour;  tho  soeond  prize  going  to  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite,  who  had  PragnoU’s 


Exhibition  ; and  the  third  to  Mr.  Haines,  who  put  up  the  well-known  Pine 

Apple. 

Cauliflowers  were  presented  in  fine  condition,  and  the  first  prize  went  to 
Mr.  A.  Miller,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Long,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Rood  Ashton  Park, 
Trowbridge,  who  exhibited  Autumn  Giant,  the  head  being  pure  white,  well 
set,  and  of  medium  size  ; the  second  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles,  The 
Gardens.  Wycombe  Abbey,  High  Wycombe  ; and  the  third  award  was  gained 
by  Mr.  W.  Meads.  The  competitors  in  this  class  numbered  sixteen. 

Leers  were  well  shown,  but  the  competition  was  not  so  strong  as  in  the 
other  classes.  The  winner  of  the  first  prize  was  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles,  the  exhibit 
being  highly  creditable  ; while  the  second  and  third  awards  went  to  Mr.  C. 
Ross  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite  respectively. 

Tomatoes  were  exhibited  in  first-class  condition  by  Mr.  R.  Farrance, 
Chadwell  Heath,  Essex,  who,  in  the  class  for  twelve,  was  placed  first.  The 
variety  shown  was  Trophy,  and  was  represented  by  twelve  excellent  fruits, 
which  were  smooth,  symmetrical,  and  of  a rich  deep  crimson  colour;  Mr.  F. 
Hughes,  gardener  to  J.  Smith,  Esq.,  Wallington,  Surrey,  was  a close  second, 
the  variety  shown  being  Reading  Perfection,  which  has  become  famous  by 
reason  of  its  fine  globulor  form,  smooth  outline,  and  bright  crimson  colour  ; 
Mr.  W.  Meads  came  third.  There  were  thirteen  competitors  in  this  class. 

There  was  strong  competition  in  the  class  for  a collection  of  vegetables, 
eight  distinct  kinds,  and  the  exhibits  were  noticeable  for  good  all  round  quality, 
inferior  examples  being  few  and  far  between.  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  prize  list,  and  he  showed,  in  superb  condition,  Leicester  Red 
celery,  Imported  Brussels  sprouts,  Autumn  Giant  cauliflower,  Stamfordian 
tomato,  Cave’s  Pinesfield  onion,  New  Intermediate  carrot,  Lyon  leek,  and 
Chancellor  potato ; Mr.  J.  Neighbour  was  adjudged  the  second  prize  ; and  the 
third  place  was  occupied  by  Mr.  {Haines,  both  staging  collections  of  great 
merit. 

Potatoes,  as  mentioned  in  the  introduction  to  the  report,  were  exhibited 
largely  and  in  splendid  condition.  The  competition  was  tremendous,  especially 
to  the  class  fora  collection  of  twelve  distinot  kinds,  nine  tubers  of  each.  The 
principal  prize  winner  was  Mr.  J.  Hughes,  gardener  to  Colonel  Wright,  Eydon 
Hall,  Byfield,  who  exhibited  clean,  shapely  tubers  of  Hughes’s  Purple  Per- 
fection, Mr.  Bresee,  M.P.,  Chancellor,  Adirondack,  London  Hero,  Reading 
Russet,  Sutton’s  Seedling,  Edgcote  Purple,  fine,  skin  profound  purplish  violet 
colour ; First  and  Best,  and  Prizetaker.  The  winner  of  the  second  prize  was 
Mr.  E.  S.Wiles,  gardener  toR.  A.  Cartwright, Esq.,  Oxon,  who  putupThe Dean, 
Abundance,  Blanchard,  Schoolmaster,  Edgcote  Purple,  Reading  Giant,  Read- 
ing Russet,  Sutton’s  Favourite,  Mr.  Bresee,  Edgcote  Seedling,  Crimson  Beauty, 
and  Fidler’s  Prolific ; these  were  a remarkably  fine  lot.  Mr.  W.  Kerr,  Dar- 
garvel,  Dumfries,  N.B.,  and  Mr.  W.  Ellington,  Mildenhall,  Suffolk,  were  placed 
equal  thirds  ; the  first-named  exhibitor  putting  up  Mr.  Bresee,  Menhattan, 
Vicar  of  Laleham,  Queen  of  the  Valley,  and  Schoolmaster,  of  good  quality, 
while  in  the  collection  staged  by  the  last-named  exhibitor,  Adirondack,  Tue 
Colonel,  Tremont,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  and  Fidler’s  Prolific  figured  prominently. 
There  were  twenty-one  competitors  in  the  class  for  six  dishes,  distinct 
varieties,  nine  tubers  of  each,  Mr.  J.  Hughes  again  occupied  the  post  of 
honour,  exhibiting  clean,  handsome  tubers  of  Chancellor,  Hughes’s  Purple 
Perfection,  London  Hero,  Reading  Russet,  Mr.  Bresee,  and  Sutton’s  Seedling. 
Mr.  S.  S.  Wiles  put  up  Blaochard,  Snowdrop,  Sutton’s  Favourite,  Reading 
Russet,  Mr.  Bresee,  and  Abundance,  and  was  placed  second,  the  third  prize 
going  to  Mr.  C.  W.  Howard,  Canterbury,  who  had  Adirondack,  The  Colonel, 
Harvester,  The  Dean,  Abundance,  and  Schoolmaster. 

Special  Prizes. 

There  were  several  special  prizes  offered,  and  as  the  competition  was  very 
severe,  the  productions  formed  a prominent  feature  of  the  exhibition. 

The  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  were  very 
numerous.  For  the  best  dish  of  Sutton’s  “Seedlings”  and  the  best  dish  of 
Sutton’s  Abundance  potatoes,  Mr.  E.  S.  Wiles  was  first,  with  smooth,  clean, 
handsome  tubers  ; Mr.  J.  Hughes  being  a close  second.  There  was  an  un- 
usually strong  competition  for  nine  dishes,  and  the  winner  of  the  first  prize 
was  Mr.  J.  Hughes,  who  staged  clean,  smooth,  shapely  tubers  of  Sutton’s 
Favourite,  Prizetaker,  Woodstock  Kidney,  Reading  Russet,  Abundance,  Lady 
Truscott,  Sutton’s  Seedling,  Early  Regent,  and  Reading  Ruby.  The  second 
award  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  E.  S.  Wiles,  who  showed  First  and  Best, 
Reading  Russet,  Abundance,  Reading  Ruby,  Favourite,  Woodstock  Kidney, 
Sutton’s  Seedling,  Prizetaker,  and  Early  Regent.  Mr.  E.  Chopping,  Peri- 
winkle Mills,  Sittingbourne,  third  ; and  Messrs.  G.  Allen,  W.  Meads,  C.  W. 
Howard,  and  S.  Haines  were  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  in  the  order  of 
their  names.  For  the  three  best  sticks  of  Sutton’s  “ White  Gem  ” celery  there 
was  spirited  competition,  the  premier  award  being  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  G.  H. 
Richards  ; the  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  C.  Osman,  Sutton,  Surrey  ; and  the 
third  to  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite.  In  tho  class  for  six  roots  of  Sutton’s  Dark  Red 
Beet  there  was  again  keen  competition,  the  premier  prize  going  to  Mr.  C.  J. 
Waite,  the  second  to  Mr.  J.  Hughes,  and  the  third  to  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles.  For 
six  roots  of  Sutton’s  “New  Red  Intermediate”  carrot  the  prizetakers  were 
Messrs.  J.  Neighbour,  W.  Robins,  G.  H.  Richards,  and  J.  Baker,  in  the 
order  of  their  names.  For  six  specimens  of  Sutton’s  Prizetaker  leek  Mr. 
C.  J.  Waite  was  awarded  the  premier  prize,  the  second  award  being  made 
in  favour  of  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles,  and  the  third  place  was  assigned  to  Mr.  Spottis- 
wood.  There  was  sharp  competition  in  the  class  for  six  parsnips,  the  first 
prize  going  to  W.  H.  Kingsmill,  Esq.,  the  second  to  Mr.  G.  H.  Richards,  and 
the  third  to  Mr.  S.  Haines. 

Mr.  C.  Fidler,  Friar  Street,  Reading,  offered  the  subjoined  prizes,  for 
new  dishes  of  potatoes,  the  varieties  to  inolude  Fidler’s  “ Reading  Giant,” 
Fidler’s  “ Show  Queen,”  and  Fidler’s  “ General  Gordon,”  there  was  good 
competition.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  E.  S.  Wiles,  who  had,  besides 
those  above-named,  Champion,  Reading  Russet,  Abundance,  Edgooto  Purple, 
and  Reading  Giant ; Mr.  J.  Hughes  came  second;  Mr.  G.  Allen,  third  ; and 
Mr.  Wm.  Kerr,  fourth.  For  six  dishos,  to  include  Fidler’s  Reading  Giant 
and  Fidler’s  Perfection,  Mr.  J.  Hughes  came  first,  showing  also  Reading 
Russet,  Perfection,  London  Hero,  Snowdrop,  and  Crimson  Boauty ; Mr.  E.  S. 
Wiles  was  a close  second  ; and  tho  third  and  fourth  prizes  wont  to  Messrs. 
C.  Robs  and  G.  Allen  respectively.  In  the  oloss  for  threo  diBhcs,  to  consist  of 
Fidler’s  Goneral  Gordon,  Perfection,  and  Bountiful,  the  prizetakers  wore 
Messrs.  E.  S.  Wiles,  J.  Hughes,  and  G.  Allan,  in  tho  order  of  their  names. 

Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holborn,  offered  prizes  for  tho  best  (our 
dishos  of  potatoes,  to  comprise  Carter’s  Ashtop  1<  luko,  Sukreta,  Village  Black- 
smith, and  Cetewayo,  and  the  prizetakers  woro  : Messrs.  .).  Gilbert,  Freshwater, 
Isle  of  Wight.  T.  A.  Bcokott,  C.  J.  White,  mid  W.  Jacob,  in  the  order  of 
their  names. 

Mr.  H.  Doverill,  Royal  Rood  Stores,  Banbury,  offorod  prizes  for  six  each  of 
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the  following  vnriotien  : Devorill’s  Roucham  Park  Iforo,  Anglo  White  Spanish, 
Main  Crop,  and  Tho  Wroxton.  Mr.  H.  Wingrovo,  gardener  to  It.  N.  Byass, 
Esc].,  Kouahain,  Steeple  Aston,  Oxon,  waa  tirat  ; Mr.  Jaraea  Bunney,  Suaaox, 
second  j and  Mr.  T,  Doherty,  gardener  to  Lord  North,  Wroxton  Abbey, 
Banbury,  third 

Floral  Committee. 

Presont:  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  in  the  chair  ; Dr.  Masters,  Major  Lendy,  l)r. 
Lowe,  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  and  Messrs.  Shirley  ilibbord,  R.  Doan,  11.  Bounott, 
W.  Bealby,  G.  Dulliold,  J.  Hudson,  T.  Baines,  W.  Holmes,  H.  Low,  II. 
Ballantine,  J.  Douglas,  H.  M.  Pollett,  J.  O’Brien,  H.  Turner,  E.  Hill,  C. 
Noble,  H.  Cannell,  and  Amos  Perry. 

The  contributions  to  the  meeting  of  the  oommittee  were  fully  equal  to  tho 
average  in  point  of  numbers,  and  included  a comparatively  large  number  of 
novelties  possessing  much  merit. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway, 
contributed  an  attractive  group  of  autumn-dowering  amaryllis,  whioh  com- 
prised well-bloomed  examples  of  Mrs.  Garfield,  Mrs.  W.  Lee,  Solandrrafolia 
reticulata,  and  Pioneer,  all  of  which  have  been  raised  at  Upper  Holloway. 
The  first  two  have  been  so  reoently  referred  to  in  these  pages  as  to  render 
further  description  unnecessary  ; the  third  has  flowers  of  a rich  rose-pink  hue, 
and  the  colour  of  the  last- mentioned  is  bright  carmine-red.  Mr.  J.  C.  Cowley, 
gardener  to  F.  G.  Trantz,  Studley  House,  Hammersmith,  exhibited  the 
charming  Odontoglossura  Clepharicanthum,  on  whioh  the  distinction  of  a 
first-class  certificate  was  conferred  ; and  a very  fine  specimen  of  the  richly- 
coloured  Dendrobium  superbiens,  for  which  he  was  accorded  a vote  of  thanks. 
Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.,  Upper  ClaptoD,  exhibited  a good  example  of 
Warsowiczella  coohelaria,  a distinct  and  beautiful  species ; the  flowers  large 
in  size,  the  sepals  and  petals  white,  and  the  labellum  rich  violet.  Mr. 
Simpkins,  gardener  to  R.  T.  Measures,  Esq.,  contributed  several  finely- 
developed  spikes  of  the  beautiful  Cattleya  bicolor  marginata,  and  was  accorded 
a vote  of  thanks;  and  Mr.  Park,  gardener  to  H.  M.  Pollett,  Esq.,  Fern  - 
side,  Bickley,  submitted  a pure  white  form  of  Cattleya  Eldorado,  which 
received  the  distinction  of  a certificate. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  contributed  a group  of  novelties  com- 
prising several  new  Japanese  chrysanthemums,  examples  of  the  elegant 
Amasonia  punicea,  and  fruiting  branches  of  the  handsome  Crataegus  tartaricus. 
G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Weybridge,  submitted  a small  example  of  Primula  Reidi, 
a quite  distinct  and  handsome  species,  which  had  a botanical  certificate  con- 
ferred upon  it.  This  species,  Mr.  Wilson  states,  has  a vigorous  habit,  and 
will,  he  believes,  prove  of  the  highest  value  for  the  border.  Mr.  It.  Dean, 
Bedfont  sent  cut  flowers  of  primroses  and  polyanthuses.  From  Mr.  T.  S. 
Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  were  exhibited  a fine  dark  form  of  the 
beautiful  Colchicum  speciosum,  and  several  examples  of  Saxifraga  Fortunei, 
certificated  at  a recent  meeting.  From  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  High- 
gate  and  Barnet,  came  several  baskets  of  seedling  Pernettyas,  which  were 
exceedingly  well-fruited,  and  afforded  an  excellent  idea  of  the  attractiveness 
of  these  fine  evergreens  when  grown  under  conditions  favourable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a good  crop  of  berries.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  exhibited  a 
basket  of  plants  of  Erica  Maweana,  a handsome  species  with  rich  purple 
flowers ; and  a bouquet  of  Paul’s  Single  white  rose,  a charming  variety  with 
rather  large,  pure  white,  single  flowers,  and  evidently  free-blooming  until  late 
in  the  year. 

Chrysanthemums  submitted  to  the  committee  included  several  varieties 
of  great  premise.  Mr.  Stevens,  Putney,  sent  cut  blooms  of  William  Stevens 
and  Martha  Harding,  two  Japanese  varieties  of  great  excellence.  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  staged  a collection  consisting  chiefly  of  varieties 
of  recent  introduction  which  were  tastefully  set  up  in  bouquets  with  foliage. 
From  the  same  firm  came  also  two  specimens  of  a double  white  begonia,  which 
cannot  fail  to  prove  of  great  value  for  decorative  purposes.  Mr.  Beckett, 
Aldenham  Park,  Elstree,  exhibited  cut  blooms  of  his  tine  sport  from  Baronne 
de  Prailly,  Carew  Underwood,  and  under  the  designation  of  Marie  Louise, 
Mr.  E.  Molyneux,  Swanmore  Park,  Bishops  Waltham,  Hants,  sent  a beautiful 
delicate  rose-lilac  sport  from  Bouquet  Fait.  Mr.  Molyneux  also  exhibited 
flowers  of  Le  Triomphante,  a new  Japanese  variety,  the  blooms  of  rather 
large  size  and  a pleasing  pink  colour.  Mr.  N.  Davis  sent  a specimen  of  Alice 
Butcher,  an  orange-coloured  sport  from  Lyon,  which  in  due  course  will  take  a 
leading  position  amongst  the  early  pompons.  Mr.  Moore,  Richmond  Road 
Nursery,  Putney,  sent  several  seedling  chrysanthemums  which  belong  to  the 
Japanese  section,  and  appear  to  possess  considerable  promise.  Mr.  R.  Owen, 
Maidenhead,  sent  cut  flowers  of  three  or  four  beautiful  varieties  of  Chry- 
santhemum carinatum  and  C.  coronatum,  a box  of  begonia  blooms  and  several 
new  pompon  and  Japanese  chrysanthemums,  two  of  the  pompons  being  selected 
for  certificates.  The  pompons  included,  in  addition  to  those  certificated, 
William  Bealby,  a beautiful  variety,  the  flowers  of  medium  size,  reflexed, 
and  of  a pleasing  creamy  white  colour. 

Messrs.  Hooper  and  Co.,  Covent  Garden,  and  Twickenham,  sent  an 
attractive  group  of  tree  carnations  and  several  boxes  of  cut  blooms,  in 
which  were  represented  A.  Alegatiere  and  other  first-class  varieties. 

Fruit  Committee. 

Present : Mr.  T.  F.  Rivers  (in  the  chair),  and  Messrs.  R.  D.  Blackmore, 
T.  B.  Haywood,  T.  J.  Saltmarsh,  A.  W.  Sutton,  H.  J.  Veitch,  G.  Bunyard, 
J.  Roberts,  J.  Wood  bridge,  W.  Denning,  G.  T.  Miles,  J.  Ellam,  C.  Silverlock, 
C.  Ross,  and  G.  Goldsmith. 

Several  collections  of  potatoes  were  shown,  amongst  them  being  a collection 
of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  varieties  from  Messrs.  Sutton,  of  Reading, 
arranged  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  best  adapted.  Amongst 
sorts  selected  for  flavour  were  tine  samples  of  Bedfont  Prolific,  Veitch’s  Ashleaf, 
Ross’s  M.P.,  Fidler’s  Prolific,  Fidler’s  Perfection,  Rector  of  Woodstock,  Chan- 
cellor, Snowdrop,  Standard,  Pride  of  Eydon,  Miss  Fowler,  Lifeguard,  Prime 
Minister, and  Midsummer  Kidney.  The  varieties  selected  for  exhibition  included 
International,  Radstock  Beauty,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  The  Dean,  Edgecote 
Purple,  W onderful  Red,  Cricket  Ball,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Snow  Queen,  Lady  Web- 
ster, Lord  Rosebery,  Salmon  Kidney,  Fidler’s  Success,  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Village 
Blacksmith,  and  Vicar  of  Laleham.  The  varieties  sent  out  by  the  firm  formed 
an  important  group,  chief  amongst  them  being  Magnum  Bonum,  Hundredfold, 
King  of  Potatoes,  Berkshire  Kidney,  Reading  Russet,  Lady  Truscott,  Early 
Regent,  Reading  Hero,  Reading  Ruby,  Magnet,  Ringleader,  Abundance,  Prize- 
taker,  Eclipse,  and  Fillbasket.  There  were  about  thirty  dishes  of  seedlings,  the 
majority  being  remarkable  for  their  beauty  ; and  about  twenty  dishes  of  varie- 
ties of  American  origin.  Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holborn,  exhibited  a 
collection  of  upwards  of  fifty  dishes  of  potatoes,  in  which  the  leading  varieties 
inf  cultivation  were  represented  by  excellent  samples.  Messrs.  Carter  also 
contributed  a very  interesting  collection  of  seventeen  varieties  of  tobacco, 
grown  on  their  experimental  farm  in  Kent.  Mr.  Fidler,  Reading,  had  a large 


collection  of  potatoos,  iu  which  Imporator,  Success,  and  other  of  the  line 
varieties  ho  has  introduced  were  adequately  represented.  Mr.  Deverill  con- 
tributed woll-grown  bulbs  of  Roushain  Bark  Hero,  Improved  Wroxton,  and 
other  onions. 

Messrs.  J.  Voitch  and  Sons  'exhibited  a tree  in  bearing  and  fruit  of 
Bismarck  apple  ; Mr.  D.  Kemp,  The  Gardens,  Coolhurst,  Horsham,  presented 
a dish  of  exceptionally  fine  fruit  of  Hollandburv  apple;  Mr.  W.  Koupell, 
Roupell  Bark,  Brixtou,  staged  two  trees  of  the  Melon  apple,  carrying  heavy 
crops  of  fine  fruit,  and  a basket  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  grapes,  Mr.  Dean 
sent  clusters  of  the  Madrosliield  Court  grape  from  an  open  wall  at  Bedfont  ; 
Mr.  Divers,  Kelton  Hall,  Stamford,  submitted  an  excellent  dish  of  the  Sat  way 
peach  from  trees  in  a cool  house  ; and  Mr.  Laxton,  Bedford,  submitted  a dish 
of  Richard  Thompson  pear,  a large  handsome  fruit  of  a bright  green  colour. 

Novelties. 

First-class  certificates  we  granted  as  under  : — 

To  C.  R.  S.  Dickens,  Esq.,  Coolhurst,  Horsham,  for 

Bignonia  Chamberlayni. — An  old  and  attractive  species,  producing  large 
flowers  of  a pale  yellow  colour. 

To  Mr.  G.  Stevens,  Putney,  for 

Chrysanthemum  William  Stevens. — An  excellent  Japanese  variety  ; the 
flowers  rather  large,  and  of  a bright  orange-red  colour,  the  backs  of  the  florets 
golden  yellow. 

To  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Co.  for 

Rhododendron  jasminijlorum  carminatum. — A very  beautiful  hybrid ; the 
flowers  of  medium  size  and  flue  form,  the  colour  briUiaut  carmine-red. 

Crataegus  tartaricus. — A very  handsome  speoies,  with  ample  leafage,  and 
bearing  large  ovate  fruits. 

Chrysanthemum  Buttercup. — A fine  reflexed  variety,  raised  by  Mr.  A. 
Salter ; the  flowers  are  above  the  medium  size,  rather  regular  in  shape,  and  of 
rich  yellow  colour. 

To  Mr.  H.  M.  Pollett  for 

Cattleya  Eldorado  viryina/is. — A beautiful  variety  of  this  well-known 
species,  the  sepals  aDd  petals  pure  white,  the  labellum  white  with  orange- 
yellow  throat. 

To  F.  G.  Tantz,  Esq.,  for 

Odontoglossum  blepharicanthum. — A beautiful  species  of  moderate  growth  ; 
the  flowers  of  comparatively  small  size,  and  freely  spotted  and  blotched  with 
bright  red  on  greenish  white  ground. 

To  Mr.  R.  O wen  for 

Chrysanthemum  Flambeau  Toulesaine. — A beautiful  pompon,  with  rather 
small  and  finely-formed  flowers  of  a bright  purplish  rose  colour,  full,  and  of 
good  form. 

To  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Mr.  Owen,  Mr.  N.  Davis,  and  Messrs.  J. 
Laing  and  Co.,  for 

Chrysanthemum  Mdlle.  Elise  Dor  dans. — An  exquisitely  beautiful  pompon, 
bearing  medium-sized  flowers,  perfect  in  form,  and  of  a pleasing  shade  of  rose 
pink. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY,  October  27. 

A meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  was  held  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  on  Wednesday,  when,  as  on  the  last 
occasion,  a comparatively  large  number  of  novelties  were  submitted.  There 
were  present  : E.  Sanderson,  Esq.  (president  of  the  society),  in  the  chair,  and 
Messrs.  R.  Ballantine,  R.  Dean,  G.  Stevens,  George  Gordon,  C.  Herrin,  J. 
Wright,  N.  Davis,  C.  Swift,  H.  Cannell,  J.  P.  Kendal,  and  William  Holmes. 
The  following  were  the  most  important  varieties  placed  before  the  committee: 

Buttercup. — A beautiful  reflexed  variety,  raised  by  Mr.  A.  Salter.  The 
flowers  are  rather  large,  of  good  form,  and  of  a very  rich  shade  of  yellow. 
First-class  certificate.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Phoebus. — A superb  Japanese  variety.  The  flowers  rather  large,  with  long 
reflexed  florets  ; colour  bright  golden  yellow  ; valuable  for  its  effective  colour. 
First-class  certificate.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Martin,  gardener  to  C.  W.  Kidd, 
Esq.,  West  Hill  House,  Dartford,  and  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

La  Triomphante. — A superb  Japanese  variety  in  the  way  of  Dr.  Macary, 
but  much  larger  and  of  higher  quality  than  that  variety.  The  flowers  are 
large  and  full,  with  long  sword-shaped  florets  ; colour  delicate  rose.  First- 
class  certificate.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  Martin  and  Mr.  Shoesmith,  Hythe. 

Marie  Louise. — A beautiful  Japanese  variety,  which  originated  with  Mr. 
Galton,  fchalford  House,  Winchester,  as  a sport  from  Bouquet  Fait,  two  or 
three  years  since,  and  has  been  certificated  by  the  society.  It  was  presented 
on  this  occasion  to  show  its  constant  character. 

Flambeau  Toulousaine. — An  exquisitely  beautiful  pompon,  with  medium- 
sized and  finely-formed  flowers  of  a bright  purplish  rose  hue.  First-class 
certificate.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Mr.  R.  Owen,  and 
Mr.  Davis. 

William  Bealby. — A distinct  and  beautiful  pompon,  with  medium-sized 
reflexed  flowers  of  a rich  cream  colour,  shading  to  pink.  First-class  certificate 
Exhibited  by  Mr.  R.  Oweu  and  Mr.  N.  Davis. 

William  Stevens. — A remarkably  fine  Japanese  variety,  the  flowers  large  in 
size,  very  full,  and  of  good  form  ; colour  bright  orange-red.  First-class  certi- 
ficate. Exhibited  by  Mr.  G.  Stevens. 

Janaira.—A.  beautiful  Japanese  variety  in  the  way  of  Madame  de  Sevin, 
and  differing  but  little  in  colour.  Comme  nded.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  and  Sons. 

Lilacea. — A distinct  and  handsome  pompon,  the  flowers  rather  small, 
globular,  and  of  a deep  purple  hue.  Commended.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  N. 
Davis  and  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons. 

Creme. — A pretty  little  pompon  ; the  flowers  cream  colour,  tinted  rose. 
Commended.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons. 

Frecocite  (Delaux).— An  excellent  pompon  with  rather  large  flowers  of  a 
bright  crimson  hue.  Commended.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  N.  Davis,  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  and  Sons,  Messrs.  Watson  and  Son,  Bowes  Park,  W.,  and  Mr.  H.  J. 
Jones,  Lewisham,  the  last  mentioned  staging  a well-grown  specimen. 

Cincinnecti. — A distinct  and  beautiful  large  anemone,  the  flowers  of  full 
size,  and  with  good  centre  and  guard  florets  ; colour  bright  rose.  First  class 
certificate.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons. 

Temple  of  Solomon. — This  fine  old  yellow  flower  was  well  shown  by  Mr.  N. 
Davis,  and  a commendation  voted. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  exhibited  a large  and  attractive 
collection  of  chrysanthemums  and  two  good  specimens  of  the  beautiful  double 
white  begonia,  mentioned  in  the  report  of  R.  H.S.  For  the  latcer  the  firm  was 
granted  a first-class  certificate.  Mr.  R.  Ballantine  exhibited  a golden  sport 
from  Pynaert  van  Geert,  and  was  accorded  a vote  of  thanks. 
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Replies  to  d&ttems. 

♦ 

Tomatoes  sent  in  a tin  box  show  no  signs  of  disease  ; they  are,  in  fact,  per- 
fectly healthy,  but  small,  and  green.  To  ripen  them  they  should  be  cut  with 
a length  of  stem,  and  kept  in  full  light  in  a warm  room.  They  will  acquire 
colour,  but  will  not  be  good  enough  for  any  purpose  but  soup. 

Greenhouse. — Ross  may  be  advised  not  to  drive  posts  into  the  ground,  for 
that  is  the  kind  of  action  that  begets  a question  of  ultimate  proprietorship. 
What  is  on  the  ground  may  or  may  not  be  movable.  What  is  in  the  ground  is 
not  movable. 

Grapes. — J.  M.  may  attribute  the  injury  of  the  crop  to  painting  the  house 
when  the  vines  were  growing.  The  water  from  the  pond  that  has  green 
“ slime  ” in  it  is  probably  not  all  in  fault,  for  what  is  called  slime,  is  healthy 
vegetation.  It  may  be  too  muddy  to  syringe  with,  for  the  clearest  water  is 
necessary  for  that  purpose. 

Names  of  Plants. — Constant  Reader. — Hmmanthus  coccineus  albiflos. 
A.  W.  D. — Cymbidium  pendulum.  W.  Harker. — 1,  Aster  grandiflorus  ; 2, 
Aster  longifolius  ; 3,  Chelone  barbata  ; 4,  Helianthus  loetiflorus.  R.  M.  C. — 
The  double  Anemone  japonica  occurs  occasionally,  but  is  not  constant.  If  you 
can  fix  a good  double  it  is  likely  to  be  appreciated,  but  we  doubt  if  you  can 
do  it,  but  by  all  means  try. 

Names  of  Fruits. — W.  M. — 1,  Mere  de  Menage  ; 2,  Lord  Derby  ; 3,  Striped 
Beefing  ; 4,  Red  Ribbed  Greening ; 5,  not  known  ; 6,  Round  Winter  Nonsuch  ; 
7,  Sturmer  Pippin  ; 8,  Reinette  de  Caux ; 10,  Royal  Russet.  The  pear  is 
Pitmaston  Duchess.  Pears  in  square  wooden  box — 1,  Marie  Louise  ; 2,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey  ; 3,  Mareehal  de  la  Cour.  J.  W. — 1,  Triomphe  de  Jodoigne  ; 
2,  Jean  de  Witte  ; 3,  Easter  Beurre  ; 4,  Vicar  of  Winkfield  ; 5,  Napoleon  ; 6, 
Beurre  de  Capiaumont ; 9,  Emilie  d’Heyst. 

Fruit  for  Back  Wall  of  Vinery. — The  inquiry  of  “ Try,”  page  634,  is  very  im- 
portant, as  many  persons  who  have  back  walls  would  be  glad  to  grow  some  kind 
of  fruit  upon  them.  Then  the  question  arises  what  to  choose  ? I,  therefore,  hope 
that  all  who  have  been  successful  in  utilizing  back  walls  for  fruit  culture  will 
give  us  their  experience  in  the  Magazine,  at  the  same  time  stating  the  amount 
of  light  which  reached  the  plants,  as  it  is  more  a question  of  light  than  heat. 
In  all  ordinary  vineries,  where  the  roof  is  quite  covered  with  the  growth  of 
the  vines  up  to  the  top  of  the  rafter,  gardeners  are  content  to  see  the  back 
wall  bare  because  they  know  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  grow  sun-and-light- 
loving  plants  in  such  a position.  If  “Try”  wishes  to  succeed  even  with 
tomatoes  or  figs  he  must  have  at  least  three  feet  of  the  top  of  the  roof-lights 
free,  so  as  to  diffuse  a good  body  of  light  down  the  wall.  So  far  as  my 
experience  goes  he  is  not  likely  to  succeed  with  any  kind  of  fruit  so  well  as 
he  will  with  Black  Hamburgh  or  Foster’s  Seedling  grapes,  which  should  be 
trained  as  vertical  cordons  against  the  wall.  J.  Macdonald. 

Lawn  Tennis  Ground. — L.  T. — By  all  means  use  the  turf  at  your  command 
unless  it  happens  to  be  coarse  and  foul  with  large  weeds.  In  such  a case 
sowing  seeds  would  be  preferable,  and  you  would,  by  exercising  patience, 
secure  a fine  and  beautiful  turf.  On  the  other  hand  if  your  own  turf  is  good 
enough  you  save  time  and  money  by  using  it,  and  the  time  is  the  more  important 
of  the  two,  because  a lawn  made  from  seed  should  not  be  played  upon  until 
after  one  year  of  free  growth  with  good  management,  whereas  a lawn  from 
turf  laid  now  should  be  in  fine  condition  by  next  summer.  This  is  the  best 
season  for  the  work,  for  although  a severe  frost  might  somewhat  damage  the 
newly  laid  turf,  the  risk  is  not  a great  one,  and  there  is  risk  of  some  kind  in 
every  business.  The  advantage  of  laying  the  turf  now  is  that  the  winter  rains 
will  settle  the  ground,  and  the  turf  will  get  a good  roothold  before  the  spring, 
when  any  hummocks  or  hollows  can  be  rectified,  and  coarse  weeds  may  be  cut 
out.  The  turf  will  improve  under  the  machine  and  the  roller,  and  therefore 
if  not  now  so  fine  as  may  be  desired,  good  keeping  will  much  improve  it. 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  IN  FLOWER. 

The  houses  are  decidedly  dull,  and  we  should  make  our  poverty  in  autumn- 
flowering plants  too  evident  were  there  no  chrysanthemums,  celosias,  and 
salvias  at  command.  It  will  be  advisable  to  name  as  many  subjects  as 
possible,  as  it  is  impossible  to  make  a long  list,  and  everthing  that  is  possible 
has  a value  now.  The  beautiful  Plumbago  capensis  is  still  in  flower  ; Fuchsias, 
Hydrangeas,  Tea  roses,  and  Pelargoniums  make  a pleasing  display  of  colour. 

Hibbertia  contributes  the  ever  useful,  both  in  leaf  and  flower,  Ilibbertia 
dentata,  one  of  the  best  of  plants  for  a rafter  or  to  grow  as  a specimen.  H. 
saligna  and  H.  virgata  are  in  flower,  but  the  first  is  sufficient  for  moderate 
appetites. 

Costus  gives  a series  of  good  plants  to  the  stove,  but  Costus  igneus  is  worth  a 
leading  place  for  its  gay  colour  and  distinct  appearance. 

Ixoras  are  not  wanting  iD  flowers,  but  they  look  poor  in  the  present 
subdued  sunlight.  By  timing  the  pruning  and  potting,  a fair  supply  of  these 
showy  shrubs  may  be  had  in  bloom  during  the  dull  months,  but  they  never 
show  to  advantage,  because  one  remembers  but  too  well  their  summer 
splendour.  One  of  the  best  now  is  Ixora  Pilgrimi,  the  colour  oraoge  scarlet ; 
I.  Williamsi  is  certainly  as  good  in  cxlcnso,  but  at  this  time  is  weak  in  colour. 
I.  piclurata  and  Duchess  of  Tech  appear  to  be  the  most  accommodating  for 
giving  a good  head  of  flowers  in  autumn  or  winter. 

Hedychiums  have  had  their  day,  but  H.  flavescens  and  II.  Gardnerianum 
are  still  showing  flowers.  The  plants  are  usually  kept  too  dry  ; they  like 
abundance  of  moisture  and  a warm  berth. 

Tachiadenus  may  be  spoken  of  as  a genus  unknown,  but  when  met  with 
the  plant  now  in  flower,  Tachiadcnus  carinatus , may  be  mentally  associated 
with  the  lobelias.  It  is  a gentian  wort,  and  a proper  thing  for  an  odd  corner 
in  the  stove,  where  it  will  make  a little  mat  of  greenery  oovored  with  a nice 
display  of  rosy  purple  flowers. 

Allamandas  compel  attention,  and  therefore  we  may  at  once  say  that  the 
best  at  this  time  is  Allamanda  llendcrsoni,  which  is  still  flowering  freely,  and 
makes  a feature  most  valuable  at  this  season.  The  beautiful  A.  nohilis  also  is 
still  showing  flowers. 

Ahbaraoum  seems  quite  out  of  place  in  this  list,  but  why,  why,  should  wo 
ignore  the  fact  that  the  lovely  A sparagus  plumosus  is  freely  dotted  with  its 
tiny,  delicate,  fairy-land  lilies.  If  they  are  not  'true  lilies,  they  are  near 
enough  to  bear  the  name  in  a “general  way.”  Nobody  looks  for  the  flowers 
of  this  favourite,  consequently  nohody  knows  what  wo  inform  everybody  that 
the  beauty  is  now  in  full  flov/or,  and  is  worth  exploring  with  the  aid  of  a 
lens, 


Pleromas  are  like  the  good  wines  that  speak  for  themselves,  and  in  both 
cases  you  must  secure  them  to  hear  them  speak.  There  is  no  lovelier  plant  in 
the  houses  now  than  Plcroma  macranlha,  with  its  great  blue  banner,  but 
P.  Bcnthamiana  and  P.  Gayanum  are  not  out  of  flower.  As  for  the  plant  first 
named  it  is  in  many  places  labelled  Lasiandra  macrantha,  and  there  are  said  to 
be  two  varieties,  but  we  suspect  cultivation  makes  all  the  difference. 

/Eschynanthus  is  an  accommodating  genus  of  gesnerworts  that  may  be 
had  in  flower  at  almost  any  time  with  suitable  management.  We  are  now 
rejoicing  in  flowers  of  Atschynanthus  speciosus,  brilliant  red  and  yellow  ; JE. 
Horsfieldi,  scarlet ; AH.  grandiflorus,  scarlet ; and  IE.  radicans,  full  red. 

Hibiscus  can  never  escape  attention  while  in  flower,  and  we  have  now  the 
brilliant  colours  of  the  series  of  Hibiscus  roseo-sinensis  to  light  up  the  Btove. 
The  variety  with  deeply  cut  petals  is  conspicuous  for  fantastic  beauty.  II. 
mutabilis,  with  white  flowers,  will  presently  be  in  condition,  and  II.  Bindley  i 
will  follow  closely. 

Dichorisandra,  so  iris-like,  but  truly  of  the  spiderwort  order,  gives  us 
now  Dichorisandra  viltata,  a rather  gawky  plant  with  slaty-blue  flowers  ; D. 
discolor,  and  D.  thyrsiflora.  The  last  is  the  only  one  that  'should  have  place 
in  a moderate  collection ; it  is  handsome  and  useful,  the  deep  rich  indigo 
colour  very  acceptable. 

Salvias  now  flowering  include  the  beautiful  Salvia  splendens,  a plant  that 
all  prudent  gardeners  grow  in  plenty  for  autumn  and  winter  flowers  ; and 
S.  Betheli,  a most  delightful  plant,  as  easily  managed  as  any  in  the  list. 

Oestrum  has  its  claims  because  the  ever-flowering  Oestrum  aurantiacum  is 
still  gay  with  its  orange-coloured  flowers.  ItB  near  relations  of  the 
Habrothamnus  persuasion  are  still  showing  flowers  and  ripe  fruits,  and  only 
lack  of  solar  light  will  stop  them,  for  it  is  their  nature  to  flower  without 
ceasing. 

Nerines  have  been  very  gay,  and  Nerine  amabilis  is  still  in  good  condition, 
the  rich  rosy  pink  flowers  being  as  good  for  the  house  as  those  of  Amaryllis 
belladonna  are  for  the  warm  border.  N.  Fothergilli  has  but  just  parted  with  its 
best  colour  ; and  N.  humilis  and  its  variety  coerulea  are  in  good  condition.  The 
last  has  a curious  tinge  of  lurid  blue  on  the  edges  of  its  rosy  purple  flowers. 
What  a pretty  group  would  these  be,  including  N.  ooruscans  and  a few  more  to 
plant  in  the  same  sheltered,  dry-footed  border  as  Amaryllis  belladonna  thrives 
in.  They  are  probably  quite  as  hardy. 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  MANURING  GRASSES. 

At  Dyson’s  Wood,  Kidmore,  Mr.  Martin  John  Sutton  has  carried  out  a series 
of  experiments  on  the  effects  of  different  manurial  applications  upon  permanent 
and  temporary  pasture  grown  upon  poor  land  having  a chalky  subsoil,  and 
also  with  reference  to  the  comparative  values  of  ryegrass  and  cocksfoot,  in 
mixtures  for  such  a soil.  Observations  were  made  of  the  first  cutting  of 
grass  for  hay,  and  these  have  now  been  followed  by  others  on  the  aftermath. 
Plots  of  six  different  kinds  of  pasture  were  most  carefully  treated  both  without 
manure  and  with  five  different  manurial  applications.  In  the  Times  of 
October  25  the  proceedings  are  reported  at  length.  The  following  is  a 
summary  of  the  results  : All  the  manures  were  applied  in  the  second  week  of 
April.  The  best  result  in  augmentation  of  weight  of  crop  was  not  always  due 
to  the  same  manurial  application.  On  the  old  permanent  pasture  kainit  and 
superphosphate  of  lime  were  of  great  effect,  sulphate  of  ammonia  moderate, 
and  nitrate  of  soda  the  weakest.  On  the  four-year-old  pasture  superphosphate 
of  lime,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  kainit  were  most  powerful,  kainit  and  sulphate 
of  ammonia  moderate,  and  superphosphate  of  lime  and  kainit  weakest.  On 
permanent  pasture  without  ryegrass  nitrate  of  soda  and  also  sulphate  of 
ammonia  by  themselves  gave  the  highest  results,  and  superphosphate  of  lime 
and  kainit  gave  the  lowest.  On  the  plot  of  same  pasture  retaining  ryegrass, 
sulphate  of  ammonia  and  kainit  gave  the  highest ; and  superphosphate  of 
lime  and  kainit,  and  also  sulphate  of  ammonia  by  itself,  gave  the  lowest. 
On  the  three  years’  ley,  with  ryegrass,  nitrate  of  soda  by  itself  produced  the 
highest,  sulphate  of  ammonia  the  second  best,  kainit,  superphosphate,  and 
nitrate  of  soda  a moderate  result,  and  superphosphate  and  kainit  the  worst. 
And  on  the  three  years’  ley,  without  ryegrass,  the  results  were  in  exactly  the 
same  order.  Of  course,  from  the  different  prices  of  the  manures,  the  money 
gains  did  not  correspond  to  the  weights  of  hay  produced  ; and  in  the  tables  a 
column  states  the  percentage  proportion  which  the  net  gain  bears  to  the  outlay 
in  manure  in  each  case.  The  proportion  of  profit  on  the  old  pasture  is  greatest 
from  sulphate  of  ammonia  by  itself,  and  second  best  from  superphosphate  of 
lime  and  kainit  together.  On  the  four-year-old  pasture  the  profit  realised 
from  nitrate  of  soda  was  as  367  to  an  expenditure  of  100  ; sulphate  of  ammonia 
gave  300  for  an  outlay  of  100 ; superphosphate  and  kainit  together  gave  230 
tor  100  spent ; kainit  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  together  gave  200  for  100 
spent ; and  the  weakest  result  was  143  for  100  from  a dressing  of  super- 
phosphate, nitrate  of  soda,  and  kainit.  On  the  three-year-old  ley,  both  with 
and  without  ryegrass,  the  returns  from  an  outlay  of  100  were  300  up  to  328, 
the  nitrogenous  manures  only  procuring  such  good  profit.  The  gain  from  the 
manures  may  be  considered  as  extraordinary.  Owing  to  the  drought  which 
prevailed  in  the  district  down  to  the  first  week  of  October,  the  aftermaths 
have  been  very  slight  upon  all  the  plots.  The  results  show  that  the  nitrogenous 
manures,  whether  with  or  without  the  potash  kainit,  have  had  the  eft’eot  of 
almost  totally  killing  out  the  clover  plants  ; further,  that  where  kainit  and 
superphosphate  of  lime  were  applied  alone,  the  clovers  smothered  the  grasses  ; 
and  that  the  unmanured  plots  in  each  series  are  most  healthy  and  varied  in 
the  character  of  the  herbage  presented  by  the  aftermath. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

These  are  a week  later  this  year  than  last  in  coming  into  (lower  with 
us.  This  appears  difficult  to  explain,  seeing  that  we  have  had  a fairly 
warm  summer  and  autumn,  and  the  plants  have  certainly  prospered. 
In  regard  to  earliness,  the  Japanese  are  getting  ahead  of  the  incurved, 
and  even  many  of  the  Pompones.  But  I do  not  think  that  is  any  advan- 
tage, because  we  do  not  want  chrysanthemus  until  November. 

J.  0.  Clarke. 


©bituaru. 

On  the  14th  instant,  Mr.  Bradley,  formerly  gardener  at  l’owis  Castle,  Dropmoro, 
Honierleyton,  and  Preston  Hall,  Ayleaford,  During  the  past  seven  yearn  he  had 
a farm  on  the  Preston  Hall  Estate. 

On  the  22nd  of  September,  Mr.  Ouoboe  Knight,  during  52  years  gardcuer  to  W, 
Peachey,  Esq.,  EberuoQ,  lie  had  readied  tho  ago  of  77  yours. 
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NOTICE  !— COMMITTEE  MEETINGS:  Scientific,  at  One  pin.,  in  the  Lindley  Library; 
Fruit  and  Floral,  at  Elevon  a.m.,  in  tho  Conservatory,  on  TU KSOAY  next,  November  9. 


Hull  and  east  riding  chrysanthemum  society 

THE  ANNUAL  GRAND  EXHIBITION  will  be  held  in  tho  Artillery  Barracks, 
Hull,  on  TIIURSBAY  and  FRIOAY,  November  18  and  19,  1886,  whou  Prizes  to  tho 
value  of  £175  will  be  offered  for  Chrysanthemums  alone. 

1— 4S  Blooms,  24  to  bo  inourvod  in  not  less  than  18  varieties,  21  to  bo 

Japanese  in  not  less  than  18  varieties £10  £8  £5  £2. 

2—24  Blooms,  12  to  bo  incurved  in  not  less  than  9 varieties,  12  to  bo 

Japaueso  in  not  less  than  9 varieties £5  £3  £1  10. 

The  SILVER  CHALLF.NGE  VASE,  valuo  15  Guineas,  will  be  ottered  with  the  1st  Prize 
in  Olnss  1.  Entries  oloso  November  11.  Sohednlos  may  be  obtained  from  tho  Hon.  Sees.,  R. 
Falconer  Jameson  and  Wm.  Hawksworth,  Queen's  Book,  Hull. 
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The  TENTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  will  be  held  in  the  Brill  Hall,  Kingston,  on 
TUESBAY  and  WEBNESBAY,  November  9 and  10,  when,  in  addition  to  valuable  money 
prizes,  the  CHAMPION  CHALLENGE  VASE,  value  25  guineas,  .and  TWO  CUPS,  value 
6 guineas  each,  will  he  offered.  Entries  close  November  4 . 

Schedules  and  further  particulars  of 

T.  Jackson,  Hou.  Seo.,  Fife  Road,  Kiugston.on-Thaines. 


Lewisham  and  district  floral  society.— chry- 
santhemum SHOW,  November  12  and  13,  at  the  LADYWELL  PUBLIC  BATHS, 
LEWISHAM.  £5  ottered  for  ‘18  cut  blooms,  24  Japanese  and  24  Incurved.  Various  other 
open  prizes.  Mr.  Henry  Brake,  Hon.  Sec.,  64,  Limes  Grove,  Lewisham. 


TREADING  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

The  next  ANNUAL  SHOW  will  be  held  in  the  Town  Halls,  Reading,  on  November 
12.  Schedules  and  all  information  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary, 

Mr.  W.  Smith,  97,  London  Street,  Reading. 


T 

T 


HE  LUTON  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  will  hold  their 

ANNUAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW,  17th  and  18th  November,  in  the  Plait  Halls. 


HE  WALTON  and  WEYBRIDGE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW, 

in  the  Public  Hall,  Walton,  THURSBAY,  November  11. 

Geo.  Masters,  Secretary,  East  Moulsey. 


WATFORD  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY.— President,  The  Right 
Hon.  the  EARL  of  CLARENDON— The  FIRST  ANNUAL  SHOW  of  CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS and  other  AUTUMNAL  FLOWERS  and  FRUIT  will  be  held  in  the 
Agricultural  Hall,  Watford,  ou  TUESBAY  and  WEBNESBAY,  November  16  and  17, 
1886.  Schedules  can  be  obtained  on  apDlication  to  the  Hon.  Seo.  and  Treasurer,  Chas.  R. 
Humbert,  Watford.  Entries  close  on  November  11. 


ffiiljifaittons  anti  HCeetmcps  fat  tfje  lEnsm'njj  Isteeft. 

Monday,  November  8,  and  Tuesday,  November  9. — Surrey  Chrysanthemum 
Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Monday,  November  8,  to  Wednesday,  November  10. — Lambeth  Chrysanthemum 
Society. — Annual  Exhibition 

Tuesday,  November  9. — Royal  Horticultural  Society. — Floral  and  Fruit  Com- 
mittees, 11  a.m.  ; Scientific  Committee,  1 p.m. 

Tuesday,  November  9. — St  Neots’  Chrysanthemum  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Tuesday,  November  9,  and  Wednesday,  November  10. — Kingston  Chrysanthemum 
Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Tuesday,  November  9,  and  Wednesday,  November  10. — Southampton  Horti- 
cultural Society. — Autumn  Exhibition. 

Wednesday,  November  10,  and  Thursday,  November  11. — Croydon  Horticul- 
tural Society. — Autumn  Exhibition. 

Wednesday,  November  10,  and  Thursday,  November  11. — National  Chrysanthemum 
Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Wednesday,  November  10,  and  Thursday,  November  11. — Bath  Floral  Fete. — 
Chrysanthemum  Exhibition. 

Thursday,  November  11,  and  Friday,  November,  12. — Tunbridge  Wells 
Chrysanthemum  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Thursday,  November  11,  and  Friday,  November  12. — Portsmouth  Chrysanthemum 
Society — Annual  Exhibition. 

Thursday,  November  11,  and  Friday,  November  12. — Richmond  Horticultural 
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The  Dahlia  has  had  a long  and  brilliant  Season  ; it  has  never, 
in  recent  years,  made  a more  effective  display ; new  varieties  have 
not  been  wanting  to  sustain  the  interest  that  springs  from  curiosity, 
and  the  old  varieties  have  vindicated  their  history  by  publishing  in 
gardens  and  exhibitions  their  several  splendid  qualities.  Whatever 
may  be  the  tastes  of  individuals,  few  will  dispute  that  the  dahlia  is 
one  of  our  noblest  garden  flowers,  and,  as  now  representing  years  of 
care  bestowed  upon  it,  is  in  a satisfactory,  not  to  say  triumphant, 
position.  It  may  be  compared,  as  regards  variety,  floral  quality, 
and  what  is  understood  as  usefulness,  with  the  rose,  the  gladiolus,  and 
even  with  the  chrysanthemum,  without  fear  of  losing  any  share  of 
its  importance  as  the  result  of  the  comparison.  It  may  be  grown  to 
perfection  in  places  where  roses  would  not  live,  and  in  a fairly 
favourable  season  it  produces  flowers  through  such  a length  of  time 
as  to  be  distinguished  by  the  quality  of  productiveness. 

The  restoration  of  this  noble  flower  to  the  exhibition  stage  is  a 
matter  worthy  of  special,  and,  we  might  say,  joyful  consideration. 
Whatever  may  be  needed  to  keep  it  well  before  the  public  and  to 
ensure  the  raising  of  new  varieties  that  will  combine  high  quality 
with  new  characters  should  have  the  best  attention  of  the  lovers  of 
the  flower,  and  more  especially  of  those  who  are  known  as  its  repre- 
sentatives. There  is  one  thing  that  all  concerned  will  acknowledge 
to  be  of  importance,  and  that  is  the  keeping  up  to  the  highest 
possible  standard  of  efficiency  the  National  Dahlia  Society,  for  to 
that  organisation  the  public  is  indebted  for  the  magnificent  exhi- 
bitions that  during  the  past  few  years  have  been  held  in  the  Crystal 
Palace,  Sydenham.  But  if  this  is  acknowledged  by  all,  the  question 
will  arise,  Why  mention  it  i The  truth  must  be  told  that  our 
friends  the  dahlia  growers  have  not  quite  realised  all  that  was 
expected  of  them  in  respect  of  their  support  of  this  society.  We 
shall  hope  to  prove  correct  in  saying  that  all  the  special  societies 
representing  florists’  flowers  are  doing  well  with  the  sole  exception 


Society. — Autumn  Show. 

Thursday,  November  11,  and  Friday,  November  12. — Bury  and  West  Suffolk 
Horticultural  Society. — Chrysanthemum  Exhibition. 

Thursday,  November  11. — Hammersmith. — Chrysanthemum  Show. 

Friday,  November  12. — Devon  and  Exeter  Chrysanthemum  Society.— Chrysanthe- 
mum Exhibition. 

Friday,  November  12,  and  Saturday,  November  13. — Huddersfield  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Friday,  November  12,  and  Saturday,  November  13. — Canterbury  Gardeners’ 
Society. — Exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums. 

Friday,  November  12,  and  Saturday,  November  13. — Lewisham  District  Floral 
Society. — Chrysanthemum  Exhibition. 

Friday,  November  12,  and  Saturday,  November  13. — Cheshunt  Chrysanthemum 
Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION.— Post  free  from  the  Office,  4,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  One  Copy,  2£d. : 3 Months,  3s. : 6 Months,  6s.  : One 
Year,  11s.  6d.  (including  the  Christmas  Number).  To  America,  Australia,  Belgium, 
Canada,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  India,  Italy,  Spain,  Sweden,  and 
Switzerland,  14s.  per  annum. 


SCALE  OF  CHAEGES  FOE  ADVEETISEMENTS.  — Five  lines  and 

under,  body  type,  2a.  6d. ; each  additional  line,  6d. ; half  a column,  £1 15s. ; a 
column,  £3 ; one  page,  £9. 

Advertisements  for  the  Current  Number  must  be  sent  not  later  than  Wednesday,  and 
for  Monthly  Parts  not  later  than  the  24th  of  each  Month,  addressed  to  the  Advertisement 
Office  of  tha  Gardeners’  Magazine,  148  and  149,  Aldersgat.e  Street,  London,  E.O. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  of  HORTICULTURAL  or  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES  and 
SHOWS  ars  inserted  on  the  Leader  Page  at  Is.  per  Una. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  OF  SITUATIONS  VACANT,  or  from  persons 
jjtept,  Is,  each  four  lines  (28  words),  and  3d,  per  line  after, 

No,  1^123,  New  Series,— Yol,  XXIX, 


seeding  employ. 


of  the  one  that  is  now  before  us.  It  is  true  none  of  them  are  doing 
more  than  living  from  hand  to  mouth ; but  the  Dahlia  Society  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  doing  that,  but  a very  little  difference  would 
turn  the  scale.  There  is  really  not  much  in  the  way  of  money 
wanted  to  keep  such  a thing  in  health.  We  are  bound  to  believe 
that  the  growers  of  dahlias — comprising,  of  course,  the  amateurs  as 
well  as  the  traders — would  not  willingly  allow  the  society  to  fail  of 
its  purpose  or  but  half  accomplish  it  through  lack  of  means.  There- 
fore we  will  look  for  a change  for  the  better  in  the  financial  part  of 
the  business,  and  for  every  other  part  there  will  always  be  at  com- 
mand the  strength  that  is  needed.  The  judges  have  always  given  of 
their  time  freely,  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  has  been  generous, 
and  there  remains  but  little  to  do  by  the  great  community  of  lovers 
of  these  flowers. 

There  is  growing  a desire  for  a new  classification  of  dahlias ; change 
for  the  sake  of  change  is  not  to  the  liking  of  practical  men  ; but  dahlia 
growers  are  not  exactly  formed  after  the  model  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians.  The  accepted  classification  is  extremely  simple,  and  yet 
there  are  not  a few  who  make  mistakes  in  setting  up  their  flowers,  a 
fact  that  gives  excuse  to  lookers  on  who  make  mistakes  in  criticising 
them.  The  desire  of  the  reformers  is  to  sweep  all  tipped  and 
striped  flowers  into  one  class,  and  this  would  remove  from  the 
technology  the  terms  “ show  ” ftod  “ fancy,’’  Ir}  tho  proposal  tha(j 
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is  current  there  would  bo  two  classes,  comprising  self -colour act  and  ] 
]) arti-coloured  (lowers,  and  the  necessary  sub-divisions  would  probably  ' 
make  and  explain  themselves.  Wo  should  prefer  to  see  this  matter 
settled  by  the  National  Society  “ in  oouncil  assembled,”  because  an 
authoritative  decision  by  meu  who  are  known  to  understand  the  ! 
flower  would  place  the  matter  beyond  further  dispute,  and  all  would 
be  clear  for  tho  show  table.  But  if  loft  to  settle  itself,  difficulties 
and  vexations  will  arise,  and  tho  dahlia  will  suffor.  We  are  not  to. 
be  understood  as  declaring  for  the  change,  but  two  things  wo  do 
desire — first,  tho  triumph  of  common  sense ; and  next,  the  declara- 
tion by  the  National  Dahlia  Sooiety  of  what  is  common  sense  in  the 
classifica  tion  of  dahlias. 


Books  on  the  Chrysanthemum  are  like  most  other  books  in 
this  rospect,  that  they  may  be  classed  as  good,  bad,  and  indifferent. 
The  good  books  predominate,  for  in  rospect  of  promoting  the  spilling 
of  ink  the  chrysanthemum  has  been  far  more  fortunate  than  the 
potato.  There  may  be  no  proper  reason  for  comparing  the  two  sub- 
jects that  in  all  obvious  characters  are  widely  separated ; but  we  can- 
not help  it ; accidents  are  so  common  as  to  rank  among  normal  ex- 
pectations, and  chrysanthemums  and  potatoes  have  given  birth  to 
vast  numbers — numbers  beyond  counting — of  books  that  are  books 
and  books  that  are  called  books.  We  repeat  the  chrysanthemum  has 
been  fortunate,  because  in  its  own  literary  world  there  is  not  a bad 
book  to  be  found,  but  we  are  afraid  to  say  how  many  bad  books — ■ 
very  bad  because  stupid  and  mischievous  books— have  been  written 
on  potatoes.  Some  day,  and  at  a day  not  far  distant,  the  glorious 
autumnal  and  winter  flower,  of  which  the  “ shooting  season  ” has 
pleasantly  begun,  will  demand  large  literary  treatment.  The 
materials  for  large  treatment  abound,  but  the  talent  to  handle  such 
materials  does  not  abound.  A succession  of  writers  may  be  appealed 
to,  and  the  answers  will  be  found  somewhat  vague  when  the  sifting 
process  is  performed  with  due  severity.  For  literary  purposes  the 
treatise  by  John  Salter  will  perhaps  be  entitled  to  a first  place,  and 
Mr.  Burbidge’s  admirable  work  will  run  well  for  a second.  There 
is  some  curiosity  just  now  fora  bibliographical  review  of  the  subject, 
but  there  is  a difficulty  as  to  obtaining  the  material.  It  needs  not  be 
said  that  the  several  books  are  at  command  in  the  library  of  the 
British  Museum,  but  the  fact  is  busy  men  cannot  afford  to  touch 
books  by  such  a slow  process  as  the  national  library  provides,  and 
prefer  to  pay  any  price  for  them  when  money  will  command  them 
rather  than  waste  precious  time  in  that  way.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
many  of  the  tractates  that  have  historical  value  are  now  in  the  posi- 
tion of  literary  curiosities  that  even  bookish  people  cannot  obtain. 
The  very  first  treatise  on  the  cultivation  of  the  flower,  written  by  the 
late  Mr.  George  Taylor,  of  Stoke  Newington,  about  1846,  has  been 
seen  by  but  few  of  the  present  generation.  Another  Stoke  Newington 
treatise,  that  by  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  published  in  his  series  of 
“Garden  Favourites,”  in  the  year  1857,  has  been  long  out  of  print, 
though  perhaps  it  might  be  now  reprinted  and  prove  not  far  behind 
the  times,  though  written  before  the  Japs  were  invented,  and  when 
Duraflet  and  Chevalier  Domage  were  types  of  the  leading  classes. 
The  very  best  summary  obtainable  of  the  literature  of  the  subject  is 
that  in  Mr.  I far  man  Payne’s  ‘f  Short  History  of  the  Chrysan- 
themum," published  at  this  time  last  year. 

It.may  bo  possible  for  the  future  history  to  divide  the  books  on  the 
subject  into  at  least  two  classes,  the  Historical  and  the  Practical.  A 
splitter  of  hairs  might  make  any  number  of  classes,  as  for  example, 
the  Botanical  class,  the  Local  class,  and  the  Universal  class.  In  the 
first  tho  books  are  few  and  unimportant.  In  the  second  they  are 
almost  as  numerous  as  the  established  exhibitions,  the  late  Mr. 
Samuel  Broome  having  led  the  way  in  showing  how  to  turn  an  honest 
penny  at  the  doorway  of  a show.  The  local  books  are  mostly  good 
compilations  and  servo  a good  purpose,  but  they  cannot  rank  as  im- 
portant items  in  the  history  of  the  chrysanthemum.  I11  the  third 
category  nearly  all  the  books  known  may  bo  classed,  but  a book  may 
be  universal  in  aim  without  being  so  in  usefulness,  and  as  a matter 
of  fact  there  are  not  many  universal  books  on  this  universal  flower. 
Happily  we  can  name  one  that  has  tho  double  merit  of  newness  and 
fulness ; to  which  we  will  add  plainness  and  the  evident  desire  to 
take  the  reader  into  complete  confidence.  This  is  the  work  of  one 
of  our  leading  exhibitors,  the  “hero  of  a hundred  fights,”  Mr.  Moly- 
neux,  whose  name  is  necessarily  familiar  to  all  our  readers  as  one  of 
the  few  who  in  this  connection  can  say  vent,  villi,  vici * 

It  is  important  to  observe  in  respect  to  Mr.  Molyneux’, s book 
that  it  is  the  most  distinct  and  defined  in  purpose  of  all  that  have 
appeared  on  the  chrysanthemum.  It  sounds  large  to  say  so  much, 
but  look  at  it  and  note  the  truth.  It  is  entirely  occupied  with  the 
practical  part  of  the  subject,  which  is  treated  in  the  simplest  and  at 
the  same  time  tho  fullest  manner.  We  have  not  seen  the  equal  of 
it  whether  old  or  new  ; and  therefore  we  are  not  to  make  allowances 

' Ohrynanlliemums  a/fyd  Uieir  Culture.  A I’raptical  Treatise,  &o.,  by  Edwin 
Moi.ynkux,  gurdonor  ut  Ewanmoro  Park.  ( 17JL > Floot 


for  lapso  of  time  to  authors  forgotten,  and  we  are  not  to  demand  of 
tho  author  before  us  prophetic  notice  of  things  to  come.  In  a 
word,  Mr.  Molyneux  has  written  a model  treatise  on  the  cultivation 
of  tho  chrysanthemum,  and  has  thereby  made  it  a very  difficult  task 
for  any  one  to  write  another  without  going  to  him  for  the  inspiration 
and  perhaps  tho  whole  routine  of  the  practical  business.  Thieves 
abound,  as  we  know  to  our  cost,  and  we  advise  Mr.  Molyneux  to 
take  the  Dost  care  possible  of  his  own  property. 


Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  have  been  awarded  a gold  medal  for 
display  of  seeds,  &c.,  at  the  Edinburgh  International  Exhibition. 

Annual  Sale  at  Ascot  Nurseries  is  fixed  for  November  9 and 
10  ; the  auctioneers  are  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris. 

Mr.  M.  Williams  succeeds  Mr.  Wright  as  head  gardener  to  W.  TI. 
Grenfel,  Esq.,  Taplow  Court,  Maidenhead. 

Jasminum  nudiflorum  and  Spira:a  Thunbergi  are  flowering 
freely  near  London. 

Messrs.  F.  and  A.  Dickson,  of  Chester,  have  been  awarded  a gold 
medal  at  Liverpool  International  Exhibition  for  their  exhibition  of 
trees  and  shrubs. 

Mr.  Thomas  Laxton  is  retiring  from  the  horticultural  business, 
and  his  nursery  stock  at  Girtford  will  be  sold  by  Protheroe  and  Morris, 
November  18. 

Mr.  J.  Sanders,  formerly  at  Broadlands,  Romsey,  Hants,  has 
been  appointed  head  gardener  to  H.  S.  Stanley,  Esq.,  Paultons,  Romsey, 
Hants. 

Mr.  H.  Reynolds  has  left  Upper  Grove  House  Gardens,  Roe- 
hampton,  to  take  charge  of  the  gardens  of  R.  Kershaw,  Esq., 
Crownest  Park,  Halifax. 

Richmond  Chrysanthemum  Show,  to  be  held  in  the  Castle 
Hotel  on  Thursday  and  Friday  next,  will  be  opened  at  three  p.m.  on 
Thursday  by  H.R.H.  the  Princess  Mary  and  H.S.H.  the  Duke  of  Teck. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Williams  (foreman  in  the  gardens  of  Howell  Gwyn, 
Esq.,  The  Duft'ryn,  Neath)  has  been  appointed  head  gardener  to  the 
Earl  of  Lisburne,  Crosswood  Park,  Aberystwith. 

National  Rose  Society. — A meeting  of  committee  will  be  held  at 
1,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  on  Tuesday  next  at  3 p.m.  The 
principal  business  will  be  to  arrange  for  exhibitions  in  1887. 

Horticultural  Club  Dinner  and  Conversazione  will  take 
place  at  1,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  on  Tuesday  next  at 
6 p.m.  The  subject  for  discussion  will  be  Aphides,  to  be  introduced  by 
the  Rev.  H.  H.  D’Ombrain. 

Tobacco  Growing  in  Kent  is  the  subject  of  a series  of  illustrations 
in  the  Illustrated  London  News  of  October  30.  The  scene  of  the 
operations  represented  is  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Faunce  de  Laune, 
Sharsted  Court,  near  Sittingbourne. 

Mr.  Robert  Sydenham  was  wrongly  placed  in  our  memorandum 
last  week,  through  misapprehension  of  the  purport  of  his  letter.  Mr. 
Sydenham  cultivates  at  Roseleigh,  Edgbaston,  various  florists’  flowers, 
and  Thomas  Nash  is  the  gardener  there. 

The  Closing  of  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition  is  so  near 
at  hand  that  public  curiosity  is  quickened  for  a reply  to  the  question, 
What  next?  Will  the  proposed  Imperial  Institute  be  the  old  show 
with  a new  name,  or  shall  we  witness  the  birth  of  a great  scheme 
accomplishing,  or  tending  to  accomplish,  a true  federation  of  imperial 
interests — the  union  of  the  monarchy  at  home  with  the  empire  bevond 
the  seas  ? It  is  time  the  public  were  informed,  and  the  reticence  of 
those  who  should  speak  painfully  suggests  that  they  do  not  know  their 
own  minds  on  the  matter. 

Autumnal  Colours  are  now  boldly  displayed  in  the  woodlands,  and 
there  is  but  little  difference  in  the  relative  splendours  of  north  and  south. 
Asamatterof  course  leaves  are  everywhere  falling  fast,  but  there  a ppeared 
to  be  a reluctance  of  the  trees  to  put  on  their  proper  autumnal  colours 
before  ringing  for  the  curtain  to  fall.  However,  as  everything  comes  to 
those  who  will  wait,  the  brilliant  tones  of  orange  and  auburn  and  fiery 
red  and  delicate  amber  have  come  at  last,  and  “ the  fiery  hand  of 
Autumn  ” is  not  wanting  to  warm  the  closing  scene.  Now,  if  ever, 
townsmen  should  turn  out  to  see  what  the  world  is  made  of. 

Button-holes  come  into  our  field  in  a flowery  way,  and  we  have 
frequently  the  delight  of  reporting  on  them.  But  between  adorning  a 
button-hole  and  making  one  there  is  a difference.  Now,  the  making  of 
button-holes  is  certainly  not  in  our  line,  but  we  are  bound  to  place  on 
record  the  complete  triumph  of  machinery  in  this  peculiar  branch  of 
work.  We  have  seen  in  operation  the  “ Eclipse  Button-hole  Worker” 
in  connection  with  the  “ Lock-stitch  ” sewing  machine,  and  the  button- 
holes were  made  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  the  work  appeared 
perfect.  On  the  technical  points  we  offer  no  opinion  ; we  record  only 
that  we  have  seen  button-holes  made  by  a very  simple  machine. 

Mr.  Witherspoon,  of  Chester-t,e-Street,  lias  obtained  for 
his  Rose  Boilcra  silver  medal  at  the  Liverpool  Exhibition.  This  boiler 
has  obtained  some  special  attention  in  consequenco  of  the  inventor’s 
demonstration  of  the  possibility  of  utilizing  the  heat  in  immediate 
proximity  to  it.  We  are  favoured  by  him  with  a bunch  of  well  grown 
Gvor  ( lolmar  grape, “ grown  right  over  tho  boiler,”  and  we  find  them  to  bo 
of  excellent  quality.  The  Red  Roso  Boiler  having  won  for  Mr.  Wither- 
spoon many  medals  and  certificates,  we  shall  indulge  the  hope  that  it 
may  secure  for  him  the  more  substantial  rewards  of  an  appreciative 
public. 
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This  Mighty  Leek  succeeds  the  gigantic  gooseberry.  In  Messrs. 
Dobbio  and  Co’s  seed  grounds  at  Rothesay  a specimen  may  now  bo 
seen,  the  blanched  part  of  which  moasures  12  inches  in  length  and 
It  inches  in  circumference.  One  of  the  leaves  laid  out  flat  measures 
15  inches  in  breadth  and  3 feet  in  length.  The  variety  is  Debbie's 
Champion. 

Can  it  ue  True  P — Our  much  respected  contemporary,  the 
Gardeners' Chronicle,  declares  “ that  the  tree  pruner,  with  his  knife 
and  8a w,  has  ceased  from  troubling”  the  trees  on  the  Victoria, 
Embankment.  We  are  afraid  to  believe  it;  but  we  promise  to  culti- 
vate the  virtues  of  faith,  hopo,  and  charity  in  respect  of  the  statement, 
the  trees,  the  pruner,  and  the  Metropolitan  Board.  Were  a judicious 
removal  of  about  one-third  of  the  whole  number  of  the  trees  at  once 
effected,  and  those  remaining  left  to  grow  naturally,  there  is  time  even 
now  for  the  Embankment  to  become  respectable. 

A Biography,  accompanied  with  Portrait,  of  Mr.  George 
William  Johnson,  the  founder  of  the  Cottage  Gardener,  appears  in  this 
week’s  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Hort  iculture,  which  is  practically  the 
same  work  with  a larger  title,  and  a larger  style.  The  deceased 
gentleman  is  referred  to  as  an  effective  public  speaker.  We  aro  thereby 
reminded  that  we  heard  him  deliver  a most  original  and  fascinating 
lecture  on  the  characters  of  plants  at  the  Birkbock  Institute,  Chancery 
Lane,  somewhere  about  the  year  1846.  His  “ History  of  Gardening  ” 
is  of  great  value  as  a key  to  sources  of  information.  Of  his  labours 
and  personal  character,  Dr.  Hogg  has  the  best  right  to  speak,  and  in  a 
spirit  that  commands  our  sympathy  and  respect  he  has  endeavoured  to 
do  justice  to  his  life-long  friend  and  sometime  partner. 

The  rate  of  speed  of  a pigeon  on  the  wing  is  a matter  of  con- 
siderable interest.  In  a contest  at  Turin  lately  there  were  280  pigeons 
on  trial.  The  bird  that  obtained  the  gold  medal  made  the  journey 
from  Turin  to  Modena,  a distance  of  162^  English  miles,  at  the  rate  of 
34 '82,  or  nearly  35  miles  an  hour.  The  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  a 
bird  belonging  to  the  same  town,  which  attained  a speed  of  34  67,  or  a 
little  over  341  miles  an  hour.  The  pigeons  that  had  shorter  distances 
to  fly  attained  a higher  speed,  one  of  these  winning  the  gold  medal  for 
a speed  of  38'7.1,  say,  38f  miles  ; and  the  silver  medal  bird  made35'28, 
or  35J  miles.  Recently  a report  of  an  inquest  was  despatched  to  the 
Advertiser,  a Wrexham  paper,  by  four  homing  pigeons.  The  report  was 
written  on  tissue  paper,  and  made  250  lines  of  printed  matter. 

Open  Spaces  in  London.— In  the  annual  report  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  a list  is  given  of  the  acreage  of  the  various 
parks,  commons,  and  open  spaces  under  the  control  of  the  Board,  as 
follows  : Finsbury  Park,  115  acres  ; Southwark  Park,  63  ; gardens  on 
the  Victoria.  Albert,  and  Chelsea  Embankments,  and  in  Leicester 
Square,  14;  Blackheatb,  267 ; Hampstead  Heath,  240;  Shepherd’s  Bush 
Common,  8 ; London  Fields,  26§ ; Hackney  Downs,  41| ; Wells  Street 
Common,  20|;  North  Mill  Field,  23-4*;  South  Mill  Field,  34| ; Clapton 
Common,  7§ ; Stoke  Newington  Common,  5J ; Tooting  Beck  Common, 
144;  Tooting  Graveney  Common,  63;  Clapham  Common,  220;  Bostall 
Heath,  55;  Plumstead  Common,  100;  Shoulder-of-Mutton  Green,  5; 
Wormwood  Scrubbs,  193  ; Eel-brook  Common,  14  ; Parson’s  Green,  4; 
Brook  Green,  7;  Peckham  Rye,  64;  Goose  Green,  6^r ; Nunhead 
Green,  1J;  Streatham  Common,  66;  Highbury  Fields,  25 i — total, 
1,834a-  acres. 

The  Pure  Organic  Manure  offered  by  Viccars,  Collyer,  and  Co., 
belongs  to  an  important  series  of  manufactures  that  deservedly  obtain 
increased  attention.  The  progress  of  sanitation  favours  the 
production  of  such  articles,  and  the  demand  is  likely  to  keep  pace  with 
production,  for,  with  every  year  that  passes,  we  are  thrown  more  and 
more  upon  our  own  resources  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  land. 
Since  guano  vanished  from  the  market  a substitute  or  successor  has 
been  wanting,  and  this  “ Concentrated  Organic  Manure  ” has  a fair 
prospect  as  a candidate  for  the  succession.  The  manufacturers  have 
taken  the  course  we  have  always  insisted  on  as  necessary  to  the 
advocacy  of  a special  manure — they  have  published  an  analysis,  which 
has  a legal  as  well  as  a commercial  value.  This  analysis  shows  that  the 
preparation  is  a distinctly  phosphatic  and  nitrogenous  manure,  con- 
taining about  fifteen  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  and  such  is  the  kind  of 
fertilizer  that  is  most  wanted. 


LILIES  AT  HEATHERBANK,  WEYBRIDGE  HEATH. 

By  George  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

In  a note  on  our  lilies  written  in  July  (page  394),  I proposed  adding 
a few  particulars  later  in  the  season.  Lilies  in  the  open  may  be  con- 
sidered over  for  the  year,  as  only  a few  chance  ones  remain  in  flower. 
I will  begin  with  what  is  usually  considered  the  Queen  of  lilies,  L. 
aui'atum,  though  some  good  judges  consider  L.  speciosum  rubrnm  in 
its  best  foi'm,  and  others  L.  candidum  simplex,  have  at  least  equal 
right  to  the  title. 

Lilium  auratum  have,  on  the  whole,  succeeded  well  with  us  this 
season,  though  some  beds  were  more  cut  than  usual  by  spring  frosts. 
Jj.  auratum  Bubro-vitlatum  was  finer  than  we  ever  had  it  before.  Among 
our  few  plants  which  have  been  in  the  open  border  since  1881,  one  had 
eight,  and  another  seven  flowers.  This  is  a truly  gorgeous  lily,  with 
its  broad  stripe  of  crimson,  but  after  some  days,  while  the  flower  seems 
still  fresh,  the  crimson  turns  to  a dull,  stale  claret  colour,  and  then 
most  of  the  beauty  is  gone.  The  next  finest  of  the  family  is  L. 
auratum  Platypetalum,  of  which  there  appear  to  be  two  varieties,  the 
one  variety  known  as  L.  auratum  Macranthum  being  low-growing. 

The  first  examples  of  L.  auratum  Platypetalum  exhibited  were 
almost  without  spots,  like  L.  auratum  Virginale,  but  the  species  in- 
cludes all  varieties  of  colour  up  to  Pictum.  Two  small  clumps  of  L. 
auratum  Macranthuin  were  most  beautiful,  and  were  much  admired  ; 


a petal  from  one  of  those  measured  3<<  inches  broad.  The  bulbs  should 
bo  planted  wide  enough  apart  to  prevent  their  knocking  against  one 
another  in  high  winds  ; ours  were  not  so. 

Our  two  finest  of  the  ordinary  L.  auratum  both  bloomed  in  the  wood 
at  tho  Weybridgo  Cottage  garden  ; one  seemed  to  dwarf  all  the  flowers 
about  it;  oneof  the  petals  measured  was  7t  inches  long ; it  was,  therefore , 
15  inches  across  the  flower.  In  another  bed  one  grew  to  9i  feet  in 
height,  and  yet  was  so  well  proportioned  that  it  looked  neither  drawn 
up  nor  gawky.  L.  Pardalinum  and  L.  Californicum  were  cut  by  spring 
frosts  in  some  beds,  and  bloomed  well  in  others  a few  yards  off,  where 
tho  frost  wind  had  not  reached  them.  L.  speciosum  Hnbrum  and  Jj. 
speciosum  Album  were  very  fine,  and  so  were  L.  Leichtlini  and  L. 
longifiorum  albo-marginatnm,  or,  as  I suppose  it  ought  to  be  called, 
L.  longifiorum  foliis  albo-marginal is.  In  good  soil  L.  Bzowitzianurn 
always  does  well.  L.  Hansoni  were  moderately  good.  L.  Krameri 
were  fine,  and  seeded  freely.  X.  giganteum  bloomed  well,  but  was  not 
very  tall.  L.  cordifolium,  the  Japanese  dwarf  form  of  giganteum,  was 
cut  down  by  spring  frosts  in  our  Wisley  Wood,  as  it  was  not  sheltered 
from  the  sun  which  followed  quickly  on  the  frost. 

In  the  orchard-house  at  Weybndge,  in  a pot,  it  had  eight  good 
flowers  on  a stem.  L.  longifiorum  bloomed  well  in  some  places,  best 
in  shelter,  but  failed  in  others.  L.  chalcedonicum  did  not  bloom  well, 
but  the  bulbs  are  strong  and  healthy;  they  were  in  full  sun.  I have 
moved  them  into  a sheltered  placo.  All  the  L.  martagons  bloomed  well  ; 
also  L.  superbum. 

The  question  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  full  sun,  or  shade  and 
shelter,  for  lilies,  especially  for  L.  auratum,  crops  up  from  time  to  time 
in  the  different  gardening  papers.  It  is  not  an  easy  one  to  solve ; L. 
auratum  often  blooms  thoroughly  well  in  complete  shade,  and  also  in 
full  sun.  Rhododendron  beds,  as  I have  often  before  said,  are  the 
easiest  places  to  grow  it  in,  and  the  question  of  the  necessity  of  sun  to 
ripen  the  bulbs  is  settled  by  my  friend  Mr.  McIntosh’s  lilies,  which  them- 
selves, or  their  children,  have  thriven  for  more  than  a dozen  years  in 
the  full  shade  of  the  Rhododendrons.  I believe  the  two  great  points  to 
aim  at  are,  to  prevent  the  bulbs  getting  too  wet,  or  the  roots  too 
dry,  and  especially  to  keep  clear  of  many  tree  roots,  which  dry  the  soil 
as  well  as  exhaust  it.  Rhododendrons  keep  their  roots  to  them- 
selves, and  do  not  interfere  with  the  lilies,  unless,  indeed,  they  are 
grown  very  strong  and  very  close.  In  our  little  field  of  L.  auratum,  in 
full  sun,  though  with  some  shelter  from  wind  by  hedges,  many 
hundreds  bloomed  well.  Some  not  more  than  a foot  high,  with  stems 
not  thicker  than  a tobacco  pipe,  had  two  fine  flowers  ; many  had  one. 
I have  made  no  mention  of  tiger  lilies ; they  always  bloom  well.  I do 
not  think  the  species  without  stem  bulbs,  L.  tigrinum  Jucundum,  is 
sufficiently  known  and  grown  ; it  is  a beautiful  form  for  cutting. 


THE  BEST  OF  THE  GARDEN  BLACKBERRIES. 

It  is  a question  with  some  good  men  if  any  blackberries  are  worth 
growing  in  gardens.  Having  grown  a collection  of  all  the  sorts  I could 
obtain,  I can  say,  after  five  years’  experience  of  them,  that  as  a col- 
lection they  are  not  worth  much.  But  it  is  not  prudent  to  judge  them 
as  a collection,  especially  since  our  G.  M.  has  so  often  told  us  that 
collections  usually  comprise  more  bad  things  than  good  ones.  Let  us 
then  consider  them  in  detail.  Then,  to  make  short  work  of  it,  there  are 
two  worth  garden  cultivation,  and  they  are  the  Lawton  and  the 
Wilson  Junior.  It  is  an  advantage  when  witnesses  can  be  brought  into 
court  to  substantiate  one’s  assertion,  and  I shall  name  two  in  support 
of  what  I now  say,  speaking  solely  for  the  public  advantage.  A few 
years  since  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  of  Tottenham,  planted  out  all  the  varieties 
of  American  blackberries,  and  left  them  to  grow  in  their  own  way,  and 
had  tremendous  crops  of  fruit.  He  found  the  Lawton  a superb  variety. 
In  the  season  that  has  just  closed  Messrs.  Smith  and  Co.,  of  Worcester, 
have  had  a collection,  and  the  new  Wilson  Junior  has  beaten  every- 
thing in  the  class,  giving  a wonderful  crop  of  large,  handsome, 
delicious  blackberries.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  wanting  to  render 
this  new  variety  perfect  for  what  it  professes  to  be — a blackberry.  It 
is  hardy,  free  in  growth,  requires  no  attention,  is  best  left  alone,  and  it 
fruits  freely,  the  fruit  being  extra  fine.  It  does  demand  a good  soil, 
and  therein  it  agrees  with  nearly  all  the  good  things  known  to  this 
terrestrial  sphere.  Tell  your  readers  it  is  a grand  addition  to  our 
resources  in  the  way  of  fruit,  and  brings  in  for  household  use  a class 
of  fruit  that  is  in  universal  favour.  W. 


POMPON  CHRYSANTHEMUM,  MDLLE.  ELISE  DORDANS 
AND  FLAMBEAU  TOULOUSAINE. 

Under  the  above  names  these  two  chrysanthemums  were  exhibited 
at  the  National  Society’s  Committee  meeting,  October  13,  by  two 
exhibitors,  namely,  Mr.  Wright  and  Mr.  Davis.  They  were  certificated 
as  one  variety.  The  committee  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  they 
were  synonymous  by  judging  them  as  they  appeared.  With  me  they 
are  very  distinct,  which  I have  proved  by  exhibiting  blooms  of  both 
at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens,  on  Tuesday,  October  26,  and  at  the 
Royal  Aquarium,  on  Wednesday,  October  27.  Mdlle.  Elise  I)  or  dans  is 
a much  lighter  flower  in  colour  than  Flambeau  Toidousaine,  but  the  same 
shape  and  size.  The  habit  and  foliage  are  quite  distinct,  also  the  colour 
of  its  flowers.  Flambeau  Toulousaine  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  and 
pretty  of  pompons  I ever  grew.  The  general  character  of  the  plant 
resembles  the  pompon  variety  Inimitable,  and  the  flowers,  in  colour 
and  markings,  are  like  Model  of  Perfection.  To  my  taste,  however, 
they  are  much  superior  to  that  well-known  variety.  There  must  be  a 
grave  error  somewhere,  which  must  be  cleared  up.  Robt.  Owen, 
Floral  Nurseries,  Maidenhead, 
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MR.  I1ENRY  EVERSHED,  OP  HURSTMONOEUX,  ON 
THREE  ACRES  AND  A COW. 

At  the  opening  of  the  winter  sossion  of  the  Farmers’  Club,  at  the  Salisbury 
Hotel,  Salisbury  Square,  Fleet  Street,  Mr.  W.  C.  Little,  of  March,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, presiding,  the  subject  dealt  with  was  “ Allotments  and  Cow- 
plots,”  by  Mr.  Henry  Evorshed.  Among  those  present  were  Lord  Onslow 
Mr.  Finch-Hatton,  M.P.,  Sir  Baldwyn  Leighton,  Mr.  Albert  Pell,  Mr.  James 
Howard,  Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  Mr.  P.  Phipps,  Mr.  W.  Wells,  Mr.  W.  Stratton 
Mr.  Druce,  Major  Craigie,  and  Mr.  T.  H.  Holton. 

The  Chairman  opened  the  proceedings  by  referring  to  the  harvest,  the 
reports  of  which  he  said  had  been  too  sanguine,  while  the  prices  of  both  corn 
and  meat  were  disastrously  low. 

Mr.  Etersiiei>  then  read  the  paper  he  had  prepared  on  the  subject.  He 
began  by  stating  that  those  who  best  understood  the  wants  of  farm  labourers 
had  always  attached  great  importance  to  the  provision  of  sufficient  gardens 
and  allotments  for  them,  and  yoars  ago  some  of  those  great  landowners  whose 
nameB  were  known  for  their  services  to  agriculture  were  among  the  most  active 
promoters  of  allotments.  Nearly  thirty  years  ago  the  subject  was  dealt  with 
in  that  club,  and  an  association,  lately  revived,  was  then  founded  to  extend 
the  system.  At  Chippenham,  Wilts,  an  estate  had  700  allotments.  As  re- 
garded the  beneficial  character  of  affording  such  means  of  employment,  it  was 
stated  that  the  parish  of  Alconbury,  Hunts,  was  so  notorious  for  badly-con- 
ducted labourers  that  the  saying  ran,  “ As  bad  as  the  parish  of  Alconbury,” 
and  that  the  complete  regeneration  of  the  people  was  held  to  date  from  the 
time  when  the  Bishop  of  Durham  offered  land  in  allotments,  the  change  being 
attributed  to  the  magic  in  the  spade  when  used  by  the  poor  man  in  his  garden. 
The  speaker  enumerated  many  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  which  dealt  with 
allotments,  and  said  that  these  indicated  how  much  had  been  said  in  Parlia- 
ment on  the  subject  compared  with  the  very  little  that  had  been  done  ; but, 
as  there  were  Greeks  before  Agamemnon,  so  there  were  farm  labourers’  friends 
before  Mr.  Jesse  Collings — (hear,  hear) — as  was  to  be  seen  from  the  fact  that 
in  1843,  when  Lord  Ashley  (afterwards  Lord  Shaftesbury)  introduced  a Bill  to 
permit  parishes  to  take  land  for  allotments — not  compulsorily,  but  with  the 
rent  secured  on  the  rates — the  leading  politicians  of  the  day  gave  the  project 
their  support.  Experience  showed  that  the  intervention  of  the  parochial 
authorities  had  not  usually  proved  successful  in  extending  allotments.  On 
this  point  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  pronounced  very  strongly  in  1834. 
After  stating  that  “ the  immediate  advantage  of  allotments  was  so  great,  that 
if  there  were  no  other  mode  of  supplying  them  they  thought  it  would  be  worth 
while, ^ as  a temporary  measure,  to  propose  some  general  plan  for  providing 
them,”  they  added,  in  reference  to  the  use  of  local  machinery  for  the  purpose, 

“ Where  the  system  has  been  carried  on  by  individuals  it  has  been  generally 
beneficial,  but  when  managed  by  parish  officers  it  has  seldom  succeeded.” 
In  point  of  fact  the  experiment  of  setting  out  allotments  under  the  Aot 
(Sturges  Bourne’s)  of  1819  was  tried  in  a number  of  parishes,  especially 
in  the  south-western  counties,  and  was  soon  abandoned  as  a failure.  At 
Saffron  Walden,  however,  the  allotments  proved  successful,  owing  to  the 
special  management  which  was  there  adopted.  The  Parliamentary  20  acres  of 
land  were  obtained,  and  a great  deal  more  through  the  co-operation  of  the 
neighbouring  landlords.  The  success  of  the  experiment  was  secured  by  the 
appointment  of  a committee,  who  managed  the  business.  At  the  present  time, 
the  first  field  which  was  laid  out  in  allotments  in  1829,  under  the  provisions 
of  Sturges  Bourne’s  Act,  was  still  in  allotments,  and  in  23  adjoining  parishes 
there  were  223  acres  laid  out  in  upwards  of  1,300  allotments  of  one-sixth  of 
an  acre  to  half-an-acre  each,  and  let  generally  at  from  lgd.  to  4gd.  per  rod, 
the  rates  and  tithes,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  fences,  being  in 
every  instance  paid  by  the  owners  of  the  land.  This  was  a very  encouraging 
example  to  those  who  interest  themselves  either  in  public  or  private  works  of 
beneficence.  Coming,  then,  to  the  recent  agitation,  and  the  consequent 
founding  of  the  Land  and  Glebe  Owners’  Association  for  the  Voluntary 
Extension  of  Allotments,  with  Lord  Onslow  for  its  honorary  secretary,  he 
stated  that  Lord  Onslow  obtained  from  the  owners  ofi  2,441,620  acres — or  of 
one-fourteenth  of  the  whole  of  the  cultivated  land  in  England  and  Wales — an 
expression  of  readiness  to  meet  the  demands  for  allotments  by  persons  residing 
on  their  estates.  The  grievance  as  to  want  of  allotments  had  now  become  a 
very  light  one,  as  was  shown  by  facts  and  figures.  The  Commission  on  the 
employment  of  persons  in  agriculture  in  1867  recommended  that  an  annual 
return  of  the  quantity  of  land  held  in  allotments  should  be  collected  with  the 
agricultural  returns  by  the  officers  of  the  Inland  Revenue,  but  the  earliest 
return  was  deferred  till  1873,  when  the  number  of  allotments  in  England  and 
Wales  was  246,000,  the  number  of  agricultural  labourers,  according  to  the 
census  of  1871,  having  been  962,348.  According  to  the  returns  of  1886,  the 
number  of  agricultural  labourers  had  decreased  to  870,798,  while  the  allot- 
ments had  increased  to  356,458,  the  total  number  of  plots  of  land  cultivated 
by  labourers,  including  potato  grounds,  cow  runs,  and  cottage  gardens,  being, 
in  England  and  Wales,  739,246.  A country  labourer,  however,  was  not 
necessarily  a farm  labourer,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  agricultural  labourers 
were  not  all  of  them  occupiers  of  cottages  needing  gardens  or  allotments.  The 
speaker  discussed  the  question  of  size  of  allotments,  and  pointed  out  that  this 
must  depend  upon  circumstances.  As  regards  cow-plots,  the  most  remarkable 
example  of  cow-keeping  by  cottagers  was  that  on  the  estate  of  Lord  Tollemache, 
iu  Cheshire,  where  the  system  had  now  taken  such  deep  root  that  its 
permanence  seemed  assured.  A cow-plot  for  labourers  must  be  a 
pasture.  Large  dairies  might  prove  successful  on  arable  land,  but  in 
the  case  of  a dairy  of  one  cow  kept  by  a farm  labourer  pasture  land 
was  absolutely  indispensable.  A cow-plot,  therefore,  could  only  be 
available  in  districts  suited  to  grass  and  not  too  bare  of  dairymaids.  The 
number  of  cottageB  on  the  famous  estate  in  Cheshire  was  about  300,  and  the 
number  of  cottagers  keeping  cows  about  260.  The  best  of  the  three 
methods  of  cow-keeping  for  farm  labourers,  or  for  their  exclusive  benefit,  was 
that  customary  on  the  estates  of  Lord  Tollemache,  Viscount  Hill,  of  Hawk- 
stone,  Shropshire,  and  many  others.  Three  acres  of  Cheshire  pasture,  or 
sometimes  rather  less,  were  allotted  to  tho  cottage,  about  an  acre  of  it  was 
mown  for  hay  for  the  support  of  the  cow  during  the  winter,  and  tho  rest  was 
either  entirely  in  pasture  for  the  summer  grazing,  or  perhaps  a quartor  of  an 
acre  was  gardoned,  and  on  this  part  a little  straw  might  be  grown  for  tho  sake 
of  litter.  The  cottage  and  itH  pasture  wero  usually  hired  from  tho  landlord 
on  short  notice,  an  arrangement  as  to  tenure  which  the  farm  tenants  preferred 
because  it  relieved  them  of  responsibility  in  the  event  of  their  having  to  dis- 
miss a servant  and  plot-holder.  As  to  rent,  he  remembered  visiting  a number 
of  cow-plots  near  Cardigan,  where  every  married  man  kept  a cow,  hiring  tho 
land  of  hi*  master,  and  jt  seemed  rather  strango  that  the  farmers  of  WaleB, 

who  usually  preferred  the  reduction  of  rents,  hud  raised  them  in  the  oow-plota 


to  a level  which  precluded  the  poor  men  from  making  any  profit,  That  a 
farm  tenant  should  push  up  rents  was  a most  unnatural  proceeding, ‘and  in 
order  to  prevent  it  tho  plots  should  be  held  direct  of  the  landlord,  and  the 
rents  should  be  the  same  per  acre  as  those  paid  for  the  adjacent  farms.  He 
urged  that  the  system  of  allotments  made  the  agricultural  workers  law-abid- 
ing, depauperised  them,  and  benefited  all  classes.  Ho  added  that  there  were 
still  many  places  where  the  tenants  and  landlords  were  unaware  of  the  advan- 
tages of  affording  allotments  to  labourers.  In  conclusion  he  referred  to  the 
strong  desire  of  the  country  and  the  urgent  necessity  in  the  interest  of  agri- 
culture,  that  the  rural  population  should  be  increased.  Ours,  he  said,  was  a 
country  of  large  farming,  and  was  likely  to  remain  so  for  economic  reasons. 
Hut  in  many  districts  there  was  room  for  a large  increase  of  village  industries, 
of  small  farms,  and  cow-plots,  all  of  which  would  assist  in  improving  the 
quality  of  the  population  as  well  as  its  quantity.  It  was  true  that  cow. 
keeping  was  not  the  habit  of  some  neighbourhoods,  but  habits  could  be 
changed,  and  quickly  too,  for  the  sake  of  a personal  advantage.  They  might 
not  expect  a rapid  increase  of  that  most  desirable  class  of  labourers  who  had 
reached  a position  which  tied  them  by  interest  and  affection  to  the  land.  But 
such  a class,  and  the  small  farmers  who  might  grow  from  it,  would  always 
prove  the  best  allies  of  agriculturists,  and  would  form  for  the  country  a strong 
backbone  and  a needful  element  of  conservation. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Mr.  Trethewy,  of  Ampthill,  who,  in  moving 
a vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  insisted  that  the  true  allotment  question  was 
limited  to  that  amount  of  land  which  a labourer  could  cultivate  after  giving 
labour  to  his  employer;  but  he  was  not  averse  to  see  a man  gradually  " launch- 
ing out  ” in  taking  land  and  filling  up  his  time  in  jobbing. 

Mr.  Bo  wen- Jones,  of  Shropshire,  seconded  the  motion,  and  stated  that  Mr. 
Evershed  had  been  greatly  instrumental  in  arousing  healthy  public  opinion  on 
this  subject. 

Lord  Onslow  remarked  that  Mr.  Evershed  had  placed  in  an  excellent  form 
all)  that  was  being  discussed  by  farmers’  clubs  and  labourers.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  the  allotments  should  be  near  the  labourers’  homes,  as  Lord 
Tollemache  had  done  in  many  cases.  But  where  this  could  not  be  done  it  was 
well  to  set  a field  apart  for  allotments,  and  not  only  the  farm  labourers,  but 
the  carters  and  the  shopkeepers  could  cultivate  plots.  As  to  the  rents  to  be 
paid  for  allotments,  the  most  valuable  lands  were  those  near  the  roads,  and  of 
course  the  value  would  have  to  be  paid.  He  was  quite  sure  that  the  landlords 
of  England  were  quite  prepared  to  grant  all  the  demands  for  allotments  in 
rural  districts. 

Sir  Baldwyn  Leighton  pointed  out  that  the  dairy  plot  system  was  not 
suited  to  all  soils,  and  said  if  it  was  generally  tried  there  would  be  wholesale 
failure.  The  system  could  be  best  carried  out  by  thrifty  people,  who  were  the 
best  servants  and  workers,  and  whose  good  qualities  became  hereditary. 

Mr.  Finch  Hatton,  M.P.,  Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  and  Mr.  J.  Howard,  having 
taken  part  in  the  discussion,  thanks  were  voted  to  Mr.  Evershed. 


POTATOES  ROTTING  IN  STORE. 

Perhaps  no  one  was  ever  so  disappointed  as  I have  been  this  season  with 
potatoes,  as  I generally  exhibit  at  Gloucester  and  Cheltenham  root  and  grain 
exhibitions,  and  grow  for  the  purpose  about  fifty  of  the  leading  varieties. 
This  season  our  crop  was  far  above  the  average,  in  fact,  I was  so  pleased  with 
them  that  I had  made  up  my  mind  to  show  some  at  South  Kensington.  Now 
I do  not  think  that  I need  remind  the  readers  of  the  G.M.  of  the  valuable  hints 
given  in  the  same  from  time  to  time  for  the  welfare  of  the  noble  tuber, 
especially  as  regards  the  lifting  and  storing  of  the  crops.  Those  who  can  carry 
out  those  good  hints  will  not  find  themselves  far  wrong  in  the  end.  We  began 
to  lift  our  crop  about  August  18,  although  the  tubers  were  not  quite  ripe.  They 
were  carefully  taken  up  and  left  in  the  sun  for  a few  hours ; not  more  were 
turned  out  in  one  day,  which  is  done  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  than  could 
be  conveniently  picked  up  in  the  afternoon,  beginning  with  those  that  were 
turned  out  first.  I go  over  them  first  and  select  such  tubers  as  I might  think 
fit  for  the  exhibition  table.  These  are  put  away  in  a dry  room,  not  thick. 
After  two  or  three  days  they  are  covered  up  with  some  fine  soft  hay.  The  seed" 
is  also  picked  up  and  stored  the  same  way.  The  next  sample  is  for  table  use, 
but  these  are  put  away  rather  different  from  the  others  ; they  are  put  into  a 
dry  shed,  and  as  there  are  not  large  quantities  of  any  of  the  sorts,  they  are 
put  one  on  top  of  the  other,  or,  in  other  words,  close  together,  divided  with 
some  hay  or  straw.  I find  them  keep  just  as  well  as  the  others,  but,  of  course, 
it  would  not  do  to  store  large  quantities  like  this.  The  straw  keeps  them 
from  heating  or  sweating.  Now  I will  go  back  to  the  lifting.  This  went  on 
well  till  the  first  or  second  of  September.  When  our  crops  were  about  half 
lifted  and  stored  for  several  days  the  tops  had  been  going  very  bad.  But  we 
had  not  found  many  diseased  tubers.  On  the  fourth  and  fifth  we  had  very 
heavy  thunderstorms,  which,  no  doubt,  washed  the  disease  from  the  tops 
down  to  tho  tubers,  which  will  be  seen  by  my  remarks.  As  soon  as  possible 
we  began  to  take  up  the  remainder  of  our  crop,  but  how  different  ! Only  a few 
days  before  we  could  scaroely  find  a diseased  potato,  and  now  we  found  many. 
Not  one  variety  was  free  from  it.  Although  many  tubers  were  bad,  we 
managed  to  get  a fair  sample  for  exhibition.  These  were  served  the  same 
way  as  those  taken  up  before  the  storms,  only  we  were  more  careful  in  picking 
them  up  not  to  get  any  diseased  tubers,  and  to  see  that  they  were  quite  dry 
before  being  stored.  I was  sorry  to  find  a fortnight  ago  that  I could  not  pick 
from  some  of  the  varieties  three  sound  potatoes  out  of  twenty  of  those  taken 
up  and  stored  since  the  storms.  On  the  other  hand,  those  taken  up  before 
were  nearly  all  sound  ; in  fact,  I could  not  pick  a bad  one  out  of  fifty.  I think 
this  will  plainly  show  what  effect  thunderstorms  and  heavy  rains  have  on  a 
crop  of  potatoes  after  the  disease  has  made  its  appearance  in  the  tops. 

I shall  conclude  these  notes  by  naming  a few  varieties  which  I can  highly 
recommend  for  cropping  and  table  qualities.  Chancellor  is  one  of  the  bust 
with  me  both  for  a orop  and  for  table  ; Fidler’s  Prolific  is  not  far  behind  ; 
Fidler’s  Suocess  is  an  excellent  table  potato,  but  not  so  good  a oroppor  with 
me  ; I inay  make  the  samo  remark  for  Carter’s  Ashtop  Fluke  and  Sukrota. 
Woodstock  Kidney  still  does  woll  with  me.  Three  good  potatoes  will  bo 
found  in  Lady  Truscott,  Seedling  M.P.,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Whooler’s 
Double  Gloucester  is  good  in  all  ways,  and  woll  adaptod  for  genornl  cultiva- 
tion. Rector  of  Woodstock  is  a good  potato  for  table,  but  tho  tubors  run 
small.  Tho  Village  Blacksmith  is  a very  rough-skinned  potato,  but  thoso 
who  like  a dry,  tloury,  and  good-Havoured  sample  will  do  well  to  give  it  a 
trial.  General  Gordon  has  done  well,  tho  tubers  aro  not  largo,  tho  table 
quality  excellent.  Thoso  aro  a few  of  the  very  best  grown  horo  this  soason. 

Tho  Qwrdena , Umfuld  Court,  Gloucester,  John  Al’ljN, 
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SELECTIONS  OF  DAHLIAS. 

Pompon  ok  Bouquet  Dahlias. 

1 heard  it  remarked  at  a recent  dahlia  exhibition  that  the  pompon 
and  bouquet  dahlias  were 
driving  the  single  dahlias 
out  of  our  gardens.  There 
is  something  of  an  ana- 
chronism in  such  a state- 
ment, because  the  bouquet 
dahlias  have  been  in  culti- 
vation for  years  past,  but 
sadly  neglected,  and  when 
the  single  varieties  called 
forth  so  much  popular  fer- 
vour the  pompon  varieties 
naturally  enough  came  to 
the  fore  also. 

Now  I found,  when  look- 
ing over  the  Slough  collec- 
tion a few  days  ago,  that 
anyone  desirous  of  making 
a selection  of  varieties  for 
garden  decoration  must  not 
be  satisfied  with  seeing  them 
in  a cut  state  at  dahlia 
shows.  There  they  are,  set 
up  in  charming  bunches, 
and  while  the  visitor  can 
get  a good  idea  of  the  size 
and  colour  of  the  flowers  his 
fancy  favours,  he  cannot 
possibly  derive  any  reliable 
idea  of  the  habit  of  growth 
of  the  plants,  and  especially 
their  heights.  Consequently, 

I have  known  amateurs  with 
small  gardens  order  pompon 
dahlias,  and  find  them  to  be 
too  tall  for  the  space  they 
could  afford  them,  an"  con- 
sequently they  suffer  disap- 
pointment. Thus  the  ques- 
tion arises,  what  are  the 
best  varieties  to  grow  for 
garden  decoration  ? Let  me 
try  and  enlighten  your 
readers  upon  this  point. 

When  I was  at  the  Royal 
Nursery,  Slough,  a few  days 
ago,  I took  the  trouble  to 
go  very  care  fully  through 
the  collection  of  bouquet 
dahlias.  J found  them  di- 
visible into  two  groups,  one 
of  plants  about  3g  feet  in 
height,  with  a free  erect 
growth,  and  with  remarkably 
profuse  buds  of  bloom, 
thrown  well  above  the 
foliage;  the  other  of  various 
heights  of  growth,  some  ta'l, 
some  dwarfer,  and  with 
larger  flowers,  freely  pro- 
duced in  many  cases,  but 
lacking  that  adequate 
balance  between  habit  of 
growth  and  flowers  so  con- 
spicuously seen  in  the  varie- 
ties I have  put  into  the  first 
group.  Now  I am  of  opinion 
that  the  flowers  of  a good 
many  of  our  pompon  dahlias 
are  too  large  for  general 
decorative  and  cutting  pur- 
poses, and  therefore  I favour 
those  having  small,  compact, 
finely-formed  blossoms  on 
erect  stem.  It  is  such  types 
as  these,  added  to  a dwarf, 
oompact,  free  habit  of 
growth,  that  I have  put  into 


my  first  group.  Hero  is  a list  of  twenty-four  pompon  dahlias  as 
perfect  in  all  respects,  I think,  as  any  reasonable  person  can  desire  : 
Comtcsse  Yon  Sternberg,  yellow  and  white;  E.  F.  Jungker,  rather 

tall,  erect  growth,  very  free, 
colour  amber,  very  pretty  ; 
Ernest  (Glasscock),  crimson 
maroon,  very  bright,  free, 
and  good ; Fanny  Werner, 
yellow,  with  reddish  bufT  tip, 
tall,  but  very  erect,  and 
wonderfully  free;  Fashion, 
orange  and  buff  ; Favourite, 
rich,  bright  crimson,  shaded, 
perfect  in  form,  a little  tall; 
Garnet,  light  orange-scarlet, 
a model  variety  in  all  res- 
pects ; Gem,  very  bright 
scarlet,  a little  tall,  but  very 
free  and  fine;  Grass  auWieD, 
shaded  buff,  or  lovely  terra- 
cotta ; Hedwig  Polwig, 
crimson  tipped  with  white  ; 
Henriette,  yellow,  tipped 
and  suffused  with  crimson- 
purple;  Hilda,  pale  citron 
ground,  tipped  with  bright 
rosy  purple,  small,  very  free, 
a little  tall ; Lady  Blanche, 
a perfect  white  pompon 
dahlia.  Little  Duchess,  black 
ground,  heavily  edged  with 
crimson  purple,  a little  tall, 
but  remarkably  good  ; Little 
Princess,  blush,  tipped  with 
bright  rosy  scarlet ; Louis 
Rodani,  white,  deeply  edged 
and  suffused  with  purple,  a 
little  tall,  but  good  ; Mdlle. 
Valentine  Faconet,  white, 
tipped  with  purple,  erect, 
and  very  free ; Nemesis, 
marone,  tipped  with  white, 
pretty  fringed  petals ; Prin- 
cess Sophie  Sopicha,  wine 
crimson,  the  reverse  of  the 
petals  lilac;  Professor  Ber- 
geat,  bright  rosy  crimson  ; 
Thomas  Moore  (Rawlings), 
yellow,  deeply  edged  with 
red  ; Titania,  yellow, slightly 
tinged  with  brownish  or 
bronzy  red ; White  Aster, 
with  pretty  fringed  petals, 
very  free  ; and  Ivanhoe 
(Turner),  new  of  this  year, 
lemon  and  white,  distinct, 
and  very  pretty. 

The  second  group,  com- 
prising varieties  generally 
of  taller  growth  and  larger 
flowers,  are  suitable  for 
border  decoration,  but  not 
so  desirable  for  exhibition 
and  cutting  purposes.  They 
are  : Amelie  Barbiere,  flesh, 
tipped  with  rose  ; Darkness, 
crimson  marone  ; Dora,  pale 
primrose  and  white  ; Fair 
Helen,  white,  tinged  with 
lilac  ; Golden  Gem,  yellow  ; 
Little  Willie,  Lady  Jane, 
Prince  of  Liliputians,  very 
dark  marone  ; Profusion, 
crimson,  tipped  with  white  ; 
Rosalie,  pale  primrose,  tin- 
ted with  rose  ; Rosetta,  rosy 
purple  ; the  Khedive,  white, 
heavily  edged  and  suffused 
with  deep  crimson  ; Wilhelm 
Nitsche,  re3,  tipped  with 
white  ; and  Carl  Mendel, 
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which  Mr.  Turner  includes  very  properly  among  the  bedding  dahlias, 
the  (lowers  rich  crimson,  full  in  shape,  dwarfish,  very  erect  growth,  and 
wonderfully  free.  There  was  a row  of  twenty  plants  of  this  variety 
at  Slough,  and  it  formed  a floral  sight  long  to  be  remembered. 

Mr.  Turner  has  this  season  flowered  for  the  second  year  some  new 
pompon  varieties  that  are  very  promising.  They  include  Ivanhoe, 
referred  to  above,  a flower  that  may  prove  a little  changeable  in  cha- 
racter, but  it  will  be  always  very  pretty  and  acceptable  ; Eccentric,  well 
named  because  the  flowers  come  so  varied  in  character.  Some  are  white, 
tipped  with  scarlet;  others  orange  and  lemon  ; some  bronzy  red 
in  part ; 2 J ft.  to  3 ft.,  very  fine  form,  remarkably  free  and  erect  gi’owth. 
Don  Juan,  bright  marone,  shaded  with  crimson  ; small,  fine  form,  very 
free,  erect  growth,  3o  ft.  Gazelle,  yellow  ground,  tipned  with  bright 
purplish  magenta;  erect,  very  free,  4ft.  Chameleon,  yellow  ground, 
heavily  edged  with  lake ; good  habit,  3 ft.  Lothair,  pale  ground, 
heavily  edged  with  purple,  3 ft.  Dandy,  bright  crimson,  shaded  with 
magenta  ; very  erect  growth  and  remarkably  free,  4 ft. ; and  Mignon. 
very  bright  crimson  scarlet,  erect,  very  free,  3|  ft.  Mr.  Turner  may 
be  credited  with  an  evident  desire  to  maintain  a race  of  erect,  fairly 
dwarf,  and  small  flowered  varieties  of  the  best  form,  these  being  the 
main  characteristics  of  the  preceding  new  varieties. 

Bedding  Dahlias. 

This  is  a section  of  very  dwarf  free-fiowering  varieties,  from  two  to 
three  feet  in  height,  and  some  less,  throwing  their  flowers  on  erect 
stems  well  above  the  foliage,  and  admirably  adapted  for  the  centres  of 
large  beds,  and  for  a back  line  in  riband  borders.  They  have  become 
much  neglected  of  late  ; the  prominence  given  to  the  single  varieties — 
but  few  of  which  are  really  adapted  for  bedding  purposes — having  thrown 
the  useful  bedding  dahlias  into  the  shade.  A time  of  revival  is  surely 
coming  for  them  ; meanwhile,  it  is  well  to  indicate  a few  of  the  best  of 
the  select  group  grown  for  the  purpose.  I may  state  that  Mr.  H. 
Turner  classes  the  pompon  variety,  Carl  Mendel,  among  the  bedders, 
and  it  certainly  is  the  most  effective  for  the  purpose.  Here  is  a list 
of  eleven  other,  making  twelve  in  all — viz.  : Cloth  of  Gold,  bright 
yellow ; Crimson  Gem,  rich  crimson  ; George  Thomson,  pure  yellow, 
one  of  the  very  best ; John  McPherson,  rich  violet  purple  ; John 
"Wyatt,  crimson  scarlet;  Marguerite  Bruant,  white,  the  best  of  this 
colour  ; Mont  Blanc,  white  ; Rising  Sun,  intense  scarlet,  sometimes 
tipped  with  white  ; Scarlet  Globe,  bright  orange  scarlet,  extra  good  ; 
Yellow  Pet,  pure  yellow  ; and  Zelinda,  crimson-purple,  an  old  but 
valuable  variety.  All  the  foregoing  are  very  free,  but  in  order  that 
the  bloom  be  continuous,  the  decaying  flowers  should  be  cut  away  as 
soon  as  their  beauty  has  passed.  R.  D. 


AUTUMNAL  FLOWERS. 

Strelitzias. 

One  of  the  most  generally  admired  flowering  plants  in  our  hot-house 
during  the  winter  months  is  the  old  Strelitzia  Begince.  It  is  a large 
specimen,  and  has  been  grown  for  upwards  of  ten  years,  from  an 
imported  plant.  It  is  not  only  a very  handsome  plant,  but  the  quaint 
and  peculiar  looking  flowers  arrest  attention.  The  flowers  appear  one 
after  the  other  from  their  sheath,  and  are  of  a bright  orange  colour. 
The  conspicuous  arrow-shaped  nectary  is  of  a deep  azure  blue  colour. 
This  species  was  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  in  1791.  The  plant 
itself  was  introduced  into  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  in  1773.  It  was  at  that  time  described  as  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  plants  ever  introduced  into  this  country,  and  seems  to  have 
created  just  such  a sensation  as  the  Victoria  regia  did  when  its  dis- 
covery was  announced  by  Sir  Robert  Schomburck,  in  1837.  The  first 
was  named  after  Queen  Charlotte,  and  the  latter  after  our  present 
Queen.  The  Strelitzia  Reginse  is  not  so  well  known  now  as  it  ought 
to  be.  Its  culture  is  so  easy  that  any  one  can  grow  it  on  the  let  alone 
principle.  So  as  to  do  well  it  requires  plenty  of  pot-room  in  good 
turfy  loam,  to  which  has  been  added  a little  peat.  This  compost  suits 
it  admirably.  It  can  be  left  without  any  further  disturbance,  in  the 
same  pot  for  three  years.  Propagation  by  division  is  rather  a slow 
process,  but  when  a plant  is  once  obtained  it  lasts  a lifetime,  and  when 
it  is  large  enough  to  be  divided,  the  process  is  easily  accomplished  by 
cutting  it  from  the  parent  plant  with  a small  portion  of  roots  attached. 
New  roots  are  soon  formed,  and  the  young  plant  quickly  becomes 
established. 

Strelitzia  augusta. — “The  Great  White  Strelitzia,”  introduced  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  is  much  more  seldom  seen  in  cultivation. 
Probably  because  it  is  an  unmanageable  plant,  growing  about  twenty 
feet  high  before  it  produces  its  flowers,  which  are  not  on  a long 
stem  rising  from  the  base  like  the  other,  but  on  short  stems  from 
the  top  of  a caudex  or  trunk,  which  in  its  native  country  rises  to  the 
height  of  eighteen  feet.  From  this  point  the  leaves  are  produced,  and 
at  their  base  the  large  white  flowers  emerge  from  a deep,  purple- 
coloured,  broadly  lanceolate  spatha. 

S.  Nicolai  was  introduced  so  recently  as  1860.  The  whole  of  the 
remaining  species,  six  in  number,  that  have  been  introduced  to  this 
country  have  purple  and  yellow  flowers,  and  are  all  South  African 
weeds.  It  is  very  suggestive  to  be  told,  as  we  have  been,  that  “ every 
plant  is  a weed  somewhere.” 

Amasonia  I’unicka. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  striking  plants  we  have  in  flower  at  present. 
It  is  easily  grown,  but  requires  a high  temperature  to  bring  out  the 
rich  colour  of  the  floral  bracts  ; their  crimson  sheen  affords  a striking 
contrast  to  the  small,  pendulous,  creamy  white  flowers.  The  plant  can 
be  propagated  and  grown  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  I’oinsettia 
puleherrima.  It  is  altogether  more  elegant  than  this  popular  plant, 


and  will  probably  become  even  more  popular  than  it  is  now.  This  has 
been  recently  introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch  from  British  Guiana,  and 
is  a plant  for  the  famous  house  to  be  proud  of. 

Salvia  Pitciieri. 

This  fine  plant  is  quite  a distinct  feature  now  in  the  greenhouse, 
and  has  been  in  blooming  beauty  for  many  weeks.  The  plants  are 
propagated  from  cuttings  over  a hot-bed  early  in  the  year.  They  are 
repotted  as  they  require  it,  and  after  a while  the  pots  containing  the 
plants  are  placed  out  of  doors  on  a hard  bottom  of  ashes.  All  that 
they  require  is  a liberal  supply  of  water,  and  when  the  first  flowers 
open  place  the  plants  in  the  greenhouse.  They  grow  with  rather  tall 
slender  stems,  but  it  is  easy  enough  to  place  the  pots  amongst  other 
plants,  and  allow  the  beautiful  azure  blue  flowers  that  come  in  rather 
dense  spikes  to  hang  over  them.  There  are  none  other  such  pretty 
blue  flowers  to  be  seen  anywhere  at  this  season,  for  flowers  are  scarce 
and  blue  flowers  very  scarce.  J.  Douglas. 


GRAPE  JOTTINGS. 

It  is  so  long  since  I found  myself  in  the  page3  of  the  Gardeners’ 
Magazine  that  I,  with  your  permission,  hasten  to  put  this  in  print. 

Were  the  question  put  to  me,  Which  grape  has  given  me  the  most 
satisfaction,  without  hesitation  I should  say, 

Gros  Marog. — I have  this  growing  in  three  houses,  all  under  very 
different  treatment,  yet  all  have  done  well.  True,  my  first  planted 
vine,  with  three  rods,  owing  to  it  being  in  what  I always  call  my  worst 
corner  (north-west,  and  extreme  return  end  of  pipes),  which  is  always 
the  coldest  with  least  sun — the  colour  of  these  is  not  so  dense,  but 
then  the  crop  is  too  weighty.  My  best  examples  are  growing  on  a 
grafted  Buckland  Sweetwater,  though  I have  them  good  on  Black 
Hamburgh  stock  ; a very  heavy  crop,  but  being  a lean-to,  facing  south, 
they  have  finished  well.  Flavour  is  far  in  advance  of  those  grown  on 
own  roots,  but  how  they  will  keep  is  another  matter.  Gros  Maroc 
grafted  on  Black  Hamburgh  requires  more  thinning,  the  foot-stalks 
being  so  much  shorter  and  stouter.  On  their  own  roots  the  berries 
find  room  for  themselves,  so  to  speak,  without  crowding  berries  out  of 
shape.  As  I have  in  time  gone  by  said,  this  must  be  a very  popular 
variety,  it  being  amenable  to  very  ordinary  treatment ; then  it  colours 
well  and  quickly,  and  for  present  purposes,  if  put  in  market  with  good 
Black  Hamburgh  will  fetch  much  more  money.  Several  times  now  it 
has  brought  in  double  value  to  me.  1 am  well  aware  the  better  it  is 
grown  the  better  the  result,  but  am  sure  if  an  amateur  were  to  grow 
this  with  Black  Hamburgh  he  would  be  surprised.  Gros  Maroc  is 
not  so  sweet  as  B.  H.,  but  it  is  not  every  palate  that  requires  a sweet 
grape,  and  in  Gros  Maroc  there  is  more  to  taste,  and  certainly  a much 
bolder  berry. 

Alnwick  Seedling. — One  vine  has  a bunch  on  every  lateral — 
twenty-three  all  told — of  the  bluest  colour  of  all  grapes,  and  the  bunches 
are  a nice  size  for  keeping,  though  some  are  double.  When  once  it  is 
made  to  do  well  I am  sure  it  will  hold  its  own.  Flavour  of  this  is  very 
piquant,  even  in  Mai'ch,  and  well  worth  eating.  I set  my  crop  with 
feather  brush,  using  Lady  Downe’s  and  Alicante  pollen.  It  requires 
rather  hard  rubbing  to  loosen  the  caps,  and  the  pollen  of  itself  is  very 
scant.  I syringed  one  bunch,  but  never  more  ; this  will  not  do 
here. 

Lady  Downe’s  is  a full,  noble  crop,  and  laterals  bearing  two 
bunches,  of  which  I have  a quantity,  quite  equal  to  single  ones.  Scald 
does  not  trouble  me,  as  I well  ventilate  with  plenty  of  fire.  On  the 
first  sunny  days  after  a dull  time  there  were  several  attempts  at  crack- 
ing, but  nothing  serious.  I think  this  hangs  the  most  regular,  perfect 
crop  of  bunches  I ever  saw,  and  berries  good.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  one  vine  with  a single  rod  carries  only  a fair  crop— some  two 
dozen  bunches— with  no  better  berries  than  vines  with  two  and  three 
rods,  each  rod  though  having  about  the  same  number  of  bunches.  But, 
of  course,  the  single  rod  carries  the  best  finished  bunches ; all  the  rods 
have  three  feet  between. 

Alicantes  on  own  roots  for  large  bunches  and  berries  are  far 
before  the  grafted  ones  on  Black  Hamburgh  and  Buckland  Sweetwater. 
The  grafted  bunches  seem  better  shaped  for  keeping,  and  colour  is 
good.  I have  proved  in  every  case  that  grafting  does  alter  rhe  cha- 
racter of  each  variety. 

Madresfield  Court. — Of  this  I have  an  enormous  crop,  not 
black,  but  they  are  sound,  and  having  cut  the  largest  half  of  crop, 
shall  keep  remainder  for  a month.  No  doubt  weight  of  ci-op  is  one  step 
towards  prevention  of  cracking,  but  with  me,  unless  I were  to  do  without 
■water  at  roots,  and  also  to  cover  up  to  prevent  evaporation,  it  would 
still  crack.  Opinions,  or  rather  I might  say,  practical  men,  differ  on 
this  point,  but  there  it  is:  I can  and  do  grow  a crop  of  sound  Madres- 
field Court  under  my  system. 

Bardarossa  is  just  a fair  crop  of  good  keeping  bunches,  but  not 
one  large  bunch. 

Gros  Colmar  I have  left  to  the  last,  as  it  is  the  last  in  ripening. 
The  crop  of  this  is  regular,  of  stuff  that  gives  every  promise  of  keeping. 
I might  say  a fairly  well  coloured  lot  too,  and,  to  my  thinking,  better 
than  usual,  and  as  for  the  first  time  for  seven  years  I have  been  able 
to  keep  foliage  good  I expect  even  the  worst  to  get  bettor,  especially 
as  we  are  getting  a fair  amount  of  sun,  which  is  very  hot  while  it 
lasts.  What  I should  wish  to  see  is  a crop  of  black  Gros  Colmar 
now.  But  having  to  keep  on  vine  till  Christmas  I hardly  see  my  way 
to  have  them  earlier.  Hard  forcing  (though  they  like  plenty  of  tire) 
docs  not  suit  them.  Foliage  is  very  free  from  curl  and  red  spider, 
which  is  so  soon  at  homo  if  onco  established.  No  grape,  not  even 
Gros  Maroc,  compares  with  this  for  grand  appearanco.  Berries  cut  in 
two  cover  a florin ; this  is  the  general  size,  but,  of  course,  I have  some 
larger  than  this.  Have  had  this  variety  well  in  hand  for  fourteen 
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years  in  largish  quantity,  yet  I nover  have  considered  myself  master 
of  it.  Seven  months  it  will  take  to  finish  a crop,  and  an  additional 
mouth  if  very  heavy.  But  with  a light  crop  they  will  be  black  in 
six  months.  My  deepest  blacks  are  on  Muscat  of  Alexandria  roots,  and 
they  look  very  striking  growing  sido  by  aide  on  same  roots  with  bunches 
of  Musoats  white.  In  some’eases  the  grafts  were  heavily  laden,  so  I cut 
the  Muscats  early  to  give  them  a chance,  and  even  the  ill-used  canes 
are  doing  well,  much  better  than  I expected  a month  since.  These 
loaded  ones,  however,  are  touched  with  spider,  and  I must  sulphur  the 
pipes  to  keep  them  in  check.  A blazing  hot  sun  after  a cloudy  sky 
for  a day  or  two,  with  perhaps  not  quite  as  much  water  at  the  roots  as 
they  require,  soon  breeds  red  spider.  Gros  Colmar  requires  very 
liberal  feeding  with  abundance  of  fire,  water,  and  ventilation.  This 
treatment,  with  a fair  weight  of  fruit  according  to  strength  of  vine, 
will  prove  satisfactory. 

Having  noted  tho  chief  of  my  blacks,  will  now  turn  to  the 
whites. 

Buckland  Sweetwater  is  quite  a telling  grape  here;  it  fruits 
very  freely,  berries  are  very  large,  and  colour  very  fine  indeed.  I am 
always  sorry  when  these  are  cut,  they  being  so  very  attractive  and 
striking  in  appearance.  Some  I know  experience  a difficulty  in  getting 
a crop  ; here  the  bunches  show  at  every  lateral.  I make  sure  of  a set 
by  not  only  tapping  the  wires,  but  go  over  them  with  a brush. 

Foster’s  Seedling  I must  give  up.  The  crop  is  good,  but  berries 
small,  and  they  do  not  improve  by  hanging.  The  flavour  is  good,  but 
it  is  not  a good  market  grape. 

Muscat  oe  Alexandria  always  bolds  its  own,  even  if  only  grown 
moderately  well.  I am  still  a learner  over  this  precious  grape,  but 
suppose  I must  be  an  old  man  before  I get  it  to  my  liking.  My  crop  is 
good — in  some  instances  too  heavy — of  not  large  size,  but  nice  sized 
bunches  for  keeping.  This  must  be  a good  pot-vine,  especially  for  mid- 
season crop,  as  I have  here,  in  a very  confined  space,  the  best  crop  of 
three  houses.  Limited  root  room  means  more  attention  and  more 
water,  but  the  results  are  profitable.  No  doubt,  in  our  changeable 
summer,  early  starting  will  produce  best  grapes  ; but  early  starting 
does  not  mean  hard  forcing.  Shanking  generally,  especially  in  old 
vines,  makes  sad  havoc  with  the  bunches,  but  keep  the  roots  in  bounds, 
and  this  is  one  step  to  reduce  this  evil.  All  my  Muscats  fruit  freely,  quite 
as  well  a3  Black  Hamburgh.  The  season  for  all  late  grapes  has  been 
very  catching — first  hot  and  then  cold,  and  so  many  changes  during  a 
day.  I see  there  are  some  who  grow  without  ventilation,  or  at  least 
without  any  special  attention  : these  are  lucky  if  their  crop  is  satis- 
factory and  foliage  good.  Stephen  Castle. 

West  Lynn. 


CONTINENTAL  EOSES  1886-87. 

The  following  is  a oomplete  list  of  the  new  roses  now  being  sent  out  by  the 
French  raisers 

Hybrid  Perpetual. 

A.  Drawiel  (Leveque). — Vigorous;  flowers  large,  double,  and  globular; 
colour  bright  red  shaded  dark  carmine. 

Ali  Pacha  Cherif  (Leveque). — Very  vigorous  ; flowers  large  and  double  ; 
fiery  red  shaded  velvety  purple. 

Baron  de  Saint-Didier  (Leveque). — Vigorous  flowers,  large  and  full ; reddish 
crimson  shaded  purplish  lilac. 

Bijou  de  Couasnon  (Vigneron). — Very  vigourous  ; flowers  large  and  full  ; 
bright  velvety  red. 

Comte  de  Paris  (Leveque). — Robust ; flowers  of  full  size,  and  of  good  form  ; 
red  shaded  purple-crimson.  This  is  the  third  hybrid  perpetual  that  has  been 
sent  out  under  this  name. 

Dr.  Antonin  Joly  (Besson). — Vigorous;  flowers  large,  full,  capped ; bright 
rose  shaded  with  salmon.  Said  to  be  a seedling  from  Baronne  Adolphe  de 
Rothschild. 

Due  de  Bragance  (E.  Verdier  fils). — Vigorous;  flowers  large  and  globular; 
bright  red  shaded  violet. 

Duchesse  de  Bragance  (E.  Verdier  fils).— Vigorous;  flowers  extra  large  and 
full ; satiny  rose. 

Edouard  Lefort  (E.  Verdier  fils).— Vigorous  ; flowers  large  and  quite  full; 
crimson  scarlet  shaded  and  spotted  with  purple. 

Emile  Masson  (Liabaud). — Robust;  flowers  of  full  size  and  quite  double ; 
crimson  purple. 

Jean-Baptiste  Casati  (Veuve  Schwartz).— Vigorous  ; flowers  large  and  very 
full  ; rose-lilac  shaded  tender  rose. 

Jules  Barigny  (E.  Verdier  fils). — Robust;  flowers  of  average  size,  quite 
full,  and  globular  ; red  carmine  ; very  fragrant. 

Jules  Deroudilhe  (Liabaud). — Strong  in  growth  ; flowers  of  medium  size ; 
purple  crimson. 

Louis  Rollet  (Gonod). — Robust;  flowers  of  full  size  and  double;  reddish 
purple. 

Madame  Bois  (Claude  Levet). — Vigorous  and  free  flowering  ; flowers  very 
large  and  of  a delicate  shade  of  rose. 

Madame  Desir  (Pernet  pere). — Moderately  strong  in  growth  ; flowers  large 
and  very  double  ; bright  rose  shaded  orange  salmon. 

Madame  Edouard  de  Bonnieres  (Leveque). — Vigorous;  flowers  of  full  size ; 
red  amaranth  shaded  carmine. 

Madame  Edouard  Michel  (E.  Verdier  fils). — Vigorous  ; flowers  large,  of  fine 
form,  and  with  the  perfume  of  the  tea-scented  varieties;  bright  rose. 

Madame  Lion  Malkin  (Leveque). — Vigorous  ; flowersj  large  and  globular  ; 
red  crimson  shaded  purple. 

Madame  Bureau- Escala'is  (B.  Maindron). — Vigorous  ; flowers  large,  full,  and 
of  good  form  ; bright  rose  shading  to  tender  rose. 

Madame  Marcel  Faunean  (Vigneron). — Moderately  strong  in  growth,  flowers 
of  average  size,  and  globular  in  form  ; bright  rose  lilac. 

Madame  Thiebaut  aini  (Leveque). — Vigorous;  flowers  large  and  full;  ro3e 
cerise  shading  to  silvery  rose. 

Madame  Treyve-Marie  (Liabaud). — Robust ; flowers  large  and  double  ; bright 
red  shaded  bronzy  red. 


Mdlle.  de  la  SeigUbre (B-  Maindron).— Vigorous  ; flowers  large>nd  double, 
globular  cup-shaped  ; bright  rose  shading  to  silvery  rose. 

Mdlle.  Marie  Dauphm  (Liabaud).— Robust ; flowers  very  large  and  full ; 
tender  roso  with  lilio  reflex.  . 

Mons.  Mat.  Baron  (Veuve  Schwartz). — Moderately  strong  in  growth  ; 
flowers  of  full  size  ; violet  red. 

Mona.  Richard  (Vigneron).— Strong  in  growth  ; flowers  jlarge ; nery  red 
shaded  velvety  red. 

Oryueil  de,  Lyon  (Besson). — Vigorous;  flowers  of  medium  size;  velvety 
crimson  with  scarlet  reflex. 

Prince  Henri  d' Orleans  (E.  Verdier  tils). — Vigorous;  flowers  large,  and  of 
fine  form  ; cerise  carmine. 

Princesse  Helene  d' Orleans  (E.  Verdier  fils). — Vigorous;  flowers  large,  cup- 
shaped ; bright  rose  ; very  fragrant. 

Princesse  Louise  d'Orleans  (E.  Verdier  fils). — Vigorous  ; flowers  of  average 
size  and  good  form,  with  tine  petal  ; bright  rose  shaded  silvery  rose. 

Souv.  de  Captaine  des  Mares  (Moreau-Rebert). — Vigorous  ; flowers  extra 
large,  globular  ; bright  cerise  shaded  crimson  red. 

Stephanie  Charreton  (Gonod).— Robust ; flowers  large  and  very  full ; bright 
rose  passing  to  delicate  rose. 

Theodore  liberton  (Soupert  et  Notting).— Vigorous  ; flowers  of  full  size  ; 
carmine  red,  shading  to  rose  with  purple  reverse. 

Vicomtcsso  de  Terues  (Moreau-Robert). — Robust;  flowers  very  large; 
delicate  rose,  deep  rose  in  centre. 

Tea  Scented. 

Archiduchesse  Marie  Immaculie  (Soupert  et  Notting). — Vigorous;  flowers 
of  average  size  ; chamois-yellow  with  vermillion  centre. 

Baronne  de  Fonvielle  (Gonod). — Vigorous,  and  very  free  flowering  ; 
coppery  yellow,  reverse  of  petals  red  ; very  fragrant. 

Chiiteau  des  Btrgeries  (Ledecbaux). — Vigorous  ; flowers  large,  full,  and 
globular;  bright  canary  yellow.  This  variety  was  awarded  the  silver  medal 
of  the  National  Horticultural  Society  of  France  during  the  past  summer. 

Directcur  Bernard  (Soupert  et  Notting). — Vigorous  and  free  blooming; 
flowers  of  average  size,  and  with  imbricated  petals  ; magenta  rose  shaded 
silvery  rose. 

Docteur  Grill  (Bonnaire). — Vigorous  ; flowers  of  full  size  ; coppery  yellow 
shaded  rose. 

Duchesse  de  Bragance  (Dubreuil). — Vigorous;  flowers  of  full  size  ; centre, 
canary  yellow  passing  to  pale  yellow. 

Lady  Stanley  (Nabonnaud). — Vigorous  ; flowers  very  large  and  full ; lilac, 
shaded  yellow  and  margined  with  purple. 

Lady  Zoe  Brougham  (Nabonnaud). — Robust ; flowers  large,  double,  and 
imbricated  ; chamois  yellow,  bright  yellow  at  the  margin  of  the  petals. 

Luciole  (Guillot  et  tils).— Vigorous  ; flowers  of  average  size,  buds  rather 
long;  tender  rose  tinted  saffron -yellow  ; very  fragrant. 

Madame  Agathe  (Nabonnaud).— Robust,  and  continuous  in  flowering; 
flowers  globular  with  ovate  buds,  flesh  colour  ; very  sweet. 

Madame  Chauvry  ( Bonnaire). — Robust  and  free  flowering  ; flowers  large, 
and  somewhat  cup-sbaped  ; bright  nankin  yellow  shaded  rose-pink. 

Madame  Dellespaul  (Veuve  Schwartz).— Vigorous  ; flowers  of  average  size; 
oentre  salmon  passing  to  yellowish-white. 

Madame  Etienne  (Bernaix). — Vigorous  ; flowers  large,  cup  - shaped, 
with  fine  petal;  rose-crimson  shading  to  pale  rose.  Awarded  the  silver  medal 
at  Lyons,  June,  1885. 

Madame  Monore  Defresnc  (Claude  Levet). — Vigorous  ; flowers  large  and 
full  ; yellow  shaded  coppery  yellow. 

Madame  Marguerite  Large  (Nabonnaud). — Robust;  flowers  large,  and  of 
distinct  shade  ot  rose. 

Madame  Scipion  Cochet  (Bernaix). — Vigorous  ; flowers  large,  very  full,  with 
imbricated  petals  ; apricot-yellow  with  purplish  reflex.  Awarded  the  bronze 
medal  at  Lyons,  June  7>  1885. 

Mdlle.  Claudine  Perreau  (Lambert). — Vigorous  ; flowers  of  medium  size  ; 
bright  rose,  passing  to  tender  rose.  Seedling  from  Souvenir  d un  Ami. 

Mdlle.  Elisabeth  de  Gramont  (Claude  Levet).— Robust,  and  free  flowering; 
flowers  of  fullsize,  and  good  form  ; rose  tinted  coppery  yellow.  Awarded  the 
silver  medal  at  the  Lyons  Exhibition,  1886. 

Marie  Lambert  (Lambert).— Vigorous  ; flowers  of  medium  size  and  the 
purest  white.  Seedling  from  Madame  Bravy. 

President  Constant  (Nabonnaud). — Robust ; flowers  of  full  size ; rose  shaded 
coppery-yellow  and  red. 

Princess  de  Hohenzollern  (Nabonnaud). — Vigorous  ; flowers  of  full  size  and 
good  form  ; bright  red. 

Princess  de  Radziwill  (Nabonnaud).— Vigorous  ; flowers  of  average  size  and 
full ; red  shaded  coppery-yellow. 

Vicomtesse  de  Wauticr  (Bernaix). — Vigorous;  flowers  large;  the  buds  long 
and  conical ; rose,  tinted  yellow,  and  shading  to  white  at  edge  of  petals. 

Viscomtesse  Dulong  de  Rosay  (Nabonnaud). — Robust ; flowers  large  ; rose 
petals  bordered  with  white. 

Hybrid  Teas. 

Attraction  (Dubreuil). — Moderate  in  growth;  flowers  of  medium  size;  bright 
carmine  shaded,  pink. 

Madame  Joseph  Desbois  (Guillot  et  fils).— Robust ; flowers  large  and  of  tine 
form  ; flesh  colour  with  salmon  centre. 

Madame  Schwaller  (Bernaix).— Moderate  ; flowers  of  medium  size,  cup- 
shaped,  and  produced  in  large  clusters  ; deep  flesh  colour. 

Bengal. 

Nabonnaud  (Nabonnaud). — Robust ; flowers  large  ; velvety-purple  shaded 
coppery  yellow. 

Bourbon. 

Gloire  d’ Olivet  (Vigneron). — Moderately  vigorous;  flowers  large  and 
globnlar  ; delicate  rose  lilac. 

Madame  Chevallier  (Pernet  pere). — Moderate  in  growth,  but  free  and  con= 
tinuous  in  flowering  ; flowers  large  and  of  a bright  rose  colour. 


Polyantha. 

Polyantha  grandiflora  (Bernaix). — Vigorous  ; flowers  comparatively  large  ; 
pure  white. 

Perpetual  Polyantha. 

Mdlle.  Josephine  Berland  (Beeraix). — Dwarf  in  growth  and  free  in  flowering; 
white  shaded  rose. 
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CHERRIES  AND  PLUMS  IN  THE  ORCHARD  HOUSE. 

By  William  Coi  n,  Tho  Grovo  Vinoyard,  Foltham. 

In  the  Gardeners’  Magazine,  of  October  23,  I directed  attention 
to  a few  of  the  more  important  points  in  the  construction  and  keeping 
of  orchard  houses,  and  briefly  referred  to  the  cultivation  of  peaches 
and  nectarines  in  pots.  I now  return  to  the  question  of  orchard  house 
management,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  directions  for  the  pot 
culture  of  cherries  and  plums, 
which  can  be  grown  with  a full 
measure  of  success  under  glass, 
and  by  a course  of  procedure 
certainly  not  more  difficult  than 
that  by  which  excellent  crops 
of  peaches  and  nectarines  are 
obtained.  Both  cherries  and 
plums  bear  abundantly  when 
grown  in  pots  under  glass,  pro- 
vided they  receive  the  care 
necessary  to  their  maintenance 
in  a vigorous  state  of  health, 
and  can  be  depended  upon  to 
give  an  ample  return  for  the 
attention  they  have  received. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  a more 
satisfactory  way  of  growing 
cherries  than  in  the  orchard 
house  ; their  flowers  are  pro- 
tected from  the  spring  frosts, 
and,  what  is  of  equal  impor- 
tance, the  fruit  is  more  effec- 
tually protected  from  thrushes 
and  other  birds  when  ripening 
than  is  practicable  when  the 
trees  occupy  positions  in  the 
open  quarters.  Moreover,  the 
season  for  both  plums  and 
cherries  may  be  materially 
prolonged. 

The  directions  given  for  the 
potting,  watering,  and  top 
dressing  of  the  peach  and  nec- 
tarine trees  at  page  642  apply 
with  equal  force  to  the  cherry 
and  plum.  In  the  selection  of 
the  trees  preference  should  be 
given  to  those  of  pyramidal 
outline,  as  they  give  a larger 
surface  of  bearing  wood  in  pro- 
portion to  the  space  occupied 
than  bushes,  and  the  fruit  is 
more  fully  exposed  to  the  light 
and  air.  With  reference  to 
stocks,  the  cherry  trees  selected 
may  be  either  on  the  Mahaleb 
or  on  the  common  cherry  ; but 
the  best  results  are  obtained 
by  growing  the  varieties  of  the 
May  Duke  type  on  the  Mahaleb, 
and  the  Bigarreau  and  Heart 
varieties  on  the  common  stock. 

The  growth  of  the  cherry  trees 
should  be  regulated  almost 
exclusively  by  summer  pinch- 
ing, and  in  carrying  out  this 
operation  care  must  be  taken 
to  keep  it  sufficiently  thinned 
to  moderately  expose  the  fruit. 

The  summer  pinching  should 
be  commenced  when  the  shoots 
have  each  five  or  six  joints,  and 
the  first  step  will  be  to  thin 
out  the  shoots  where  crowded, 
which  is  best  done  by  cutting 
them  off  close  to  the  base. 

The  shoots  remaining  are  then 
to  be  pinched  back  to  immediately  above  tho  fourth  leaf  from  tho  base 
of  each.  The  laterals  that  are  produced  subsequently  should  be 
stopped  in  a similar  manner.  The  shoot  forming  the  leader  of  each 
tree  should  have  its  point  nipped  out  when  eight  or  nine  inches  in 
length.  On  tho  trees  attaining  the  desired  height  the  leaders  must  bo 


stopped  in  much  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  side 
shoots.  When  duo  attention  has  been  paid  to  stopping  the  growth 
during  the  summer  the  winter  pruning  will  consist  simply  in  thinning 
out  the  shoots  where  crowded,  and  shortening  back  the  others  to  a 
length  ranging  from  four  to  six  inches.  Usually  when  cherries  are 
grown  in  pots  they  bear  such  heavy  crops  that,  unless  the  fruit  is 

thinned  when  it  has  set  freely, 
it  will  fail  to  attain  its  full  size, 
and  be,  moreover,  of  indifferent 
quality.  Therefore,  when  the 
trees  are  well  furnished  with 
fruit  some  amount  of  thinning 
must  be  done,  the  best  time 
for  the  removal  of  surplus 
fruits  being  immediately  on 
the  completion  of  the  ston- 
ing process,  as  indicated  by 
their  commencing  to  swell 
freely. 

The  plums  differ  but  little 
in  their  requirements  from  the 
cherries,  and  it  is  not,  therefore, 
necessary  to  refer  to  their  cul- 
tivation in  detail.  The  young 
growth  should  be  stopped  about 
the  same  time  as  that  of  cher- 
ries, but  instead  of  pinching 
them  back  to  the  fourth  or 
fifth  leaf  it  is  advisable  to 
shorten  them  to  the  second  or 
third.  Plum  trees  may  be 
placed  out  of  doors  to  ripen 
their  fruit  as,  for  example, 
when  the  house  is  small  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of 
trees  grown.  The  middle  of 
June  is  a very  good  time  for 
taking  them  outside  as  the 
season  is  then  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced for  removing  them  from 
under  glass  without  any  risk  of 
their  being  injured  by  the 
exposure.  In  northern  districts 
the  finer  kinds,  such  as  Coe’s 
Golden  Drop  and  Jefferson, 
should  remain  under  glass 
throughout  the  summer,  as  the 
fruit  attains  to  a much  higher 
degree  of  maturity  in  the 
orchard  house  than  when  the 
trees  remain  in  the  open  during 
the  ripening  process. 

Both  cherry  and  plum  trees 
are  very  susceptible  to  the 
attacks  of  green  and  black  fly, 
and,  therefore,  a sharp  look  out 
for  these  pests  must  be  kept. 
They  are  not  particularly  diffi- 
cult to  keep  in  check,  provided 
remedial  measures  are  resorted 
to  as  soon  as  they  make  their 
appearance.  Both  black  and 
green  fly  can  be  destroyed  by 
either  fumigating  with  tobacco 
or  tobacco-paper,  syringing 
with  some  approved  insecticide, 
or  dusting  with  tobacco-pow- 
der. In  all  cases  it  will  bo 
advisable  to  proceed  cautiously 
in  the  destruction  of  either  of 
the  two  pests  mentioned,  as  an 
overdose  of  tobacco  smoko  or 
too  strong  a solution  of  tho 
insecticide  used  will  do  an  im- 
mense amount  of  mischief  to 
the  young  growth,  and  pro- 
bably destroy  tho  greater  portion  of  tho  crop. 

In  selecting  cherries  the  following  should  have  tho  preference: 
Bigarreau  Napoleon,  Bigarreau  Noir  do  Schmidt,  Early  Rivers,  Elton 
and  Governor  Wood,  Archduke,  Empress  Eugenie,  and  May  Duke. 

Tho  plums  that  can  bo  specially  recommended  are:  Coe's  Golden 
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Drop,  Bryanston  Green  Gage,  De  Montfort,  Iokworth  Impcratrice, 
OuUin’s  Golden,  Jefferson,  Kirke’s,  Reino  Claude  de  Buvay,  and  Trans- 
parent. 


WINTER  WORK  IN  VINERIES. 

By  J.  0.  Cl, auk  k.  , 

For  some  reason  which  it  is  difficult  to  explain,  such  late  keeping 
grapes  as  Lady  Downe’s  seedling  and  Mrs.  Pince’s  muscat  were  lute- 
in ripening  this  season. 

One  can  hardly  under- 
stand such  a circum- 
stance, seeing  that  we 
had  a fair  amount  of 
sunshine  during  the 
summer.  I can  only  ac- 
count for  it  from  the  fact 
that,  with  part  of  the 
roots  in  an  outside  bor- 
der and  a rather  heavy 
rainfall  during  the 
months  of  August  and 
September, thevines  con- 
tinued to  make  lateral 
growth  later  than  usual, 
which,  probably,  some- 
what retarded  the  ripen- 
ing process.  However, 
in  our  case,  the  grapes 
were  sufficiently  ripe  by 
the  20th  of  October,  and 
we  were  enabled  then  to 
discontinue  fire  - heat. 

They  are  now  plump 
and  sound,  but  owing 
to  the  vigorous  condi- 
tion of  the  growth  we 
shall  have  to  be  careful 
to  keep  the  temperature 
as  low  as  is  consistent 
with  safety.  A maximum 
of  50  degrees  by  day  and 
a few  degrees  lower  at 
night  is  what  we  aim  at 
in  all  houses  in  which 
there  are  grapes  hang- 
ing after  the  1st  of 
November.  This  very 
often  necessitates  a gen- 
tle warmth  being  kept 
up  in  the  heating 
medium,  because  we  al- 
ways ventilate  freely 
both  night  and  day  when 
it  is  not  raining  or  freez- 
ing. Rain  and  frost,  of 
course,  keep  the  temper- 
ature down,  although 
there  may  be  a nice 
warmth  in  the  hot- water- 
pipes. 

It  is  very  desirable 
now  to  let  in  all  the 
light  possible  to  the 
grapes,  by  cutting  back 
the  shoots  as  far  as  it  is 
safe  to  do  so.  Those 
branches  on  which 
grapes  are  hanging 
should  have  two  leaves 
left  beyond  the  bunch. 

The  others  may  be  cut 
back  to  within  one  foot 
of  the  old  rod.  This  cut- 
ting back  of  thebranches 
not  only  lets  in  light,  but 
it  allows  the  air  to  cir- 
culate more  freely  about  the  bunches,  which  is  a very  important 
matter,  for  nothing  is  so  injurious  to  the  keeping  of  grapes  at 
this  season  of  the  year  as  a confined  damp  atmosphere.  If  there 
is  a suitable  room  in  which  grapes  can  be  kept  they  may,  if 
desired,  be  cut  and  placed  in  bottles  or  troughs  at  once,  but  those 


intended  to  bo  kept  till  February  and  later  are  best  left  on  the  vine 
until  the  end  of  December.  Grapes  may  be  kept  in  any  ordinary  room 
that  is  dry,  and  where  thero  is  no  dust,  if  a fire  can  be  lighted  or  a largo 
lamp  kept  burning  for  a few  hours  two  or  three  days  a week.  The 
temperature  should  not  be  raised  above  55  degrees,  and  a little  air 
should  be  admitted  when  the  fire  is  burning  to  allow  all  impurities  to 
escape. 

Inside  vino  borders  should  now  receive  attention  in  all  cases  where 

the  grapes  are  cut.  A 
good  6oaking  of  water 
will  be  necessary  in  most 
oases,  as  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  the  roots 
should  have  sufficient, 
although  the  leaves  may 
be  falling.  In  our  own 
practice,  instead  of  let- 
ting the  manure  watei 
run  to  waste,  we  have 
given  our  iDside  borders 
hundredsof  gallons  with- 
in the  past  fortnight. 
Having  adopted  thiu 
practice  many  years 
ago  with  good  results, 
I have  great  faith  in 
supplying  the  roots 
of  vines  with  some 
stimulating  liquid. 
The  surface  dressing  of 
the  borders  is  also  an 
important  part  of  the 
details  that  should  be 
attended  to  every  year 
as  soon  as  the  fruit  is 
cut. 

The  way  we  proceed 
is  to  take  off  about  three 
inches  of  the  old  surface 
soil.  This  is  done  very 
carefully  with  forks  and 
trowels,  so  as  not  to 
injure  the  roots,  for  we 
invariably  find  a net- 
work of  fibrous  matter. 
The  material  best  suited 
for  surface  dressing  is 
equal  quantities  of  turfy 
loam  and  good  fat 
manure.  Unless  the 
vines  have  a large  root 
run,  the  borders  should 
not  be  trodden  upon  at 
any  time.  If  the  sur- 
face must  be  utilized 
for  any  purpose,  it 
should  be  protected  by 
trellis  work,  for  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the 
area  of  inside  borders  is 
generally  restricted. 
Therefore  it  is  that 
the  roots  require  all 
the  care  and  atten- 
tion it  is  possible  to 
give  them.  With  plenty 
of  manure  water  and 
annual  surface  dress- 
ings, it  is  possible  to 
keep  vines  in  a vigorous 
condition,  although  the 
root  space  may  be 
limited.  But  even  these 
necessary  attentions  will 
fail  to  keep  the  vines  in 
that  state  if  they  are 
overcropped.  With  this  caution  I will  proceed  to  other  matters. 

The  preparation  of  vines  that  are  to  be  forced  early  must  be  com- 
pleted at  once.  All  vines  should  be  pruned  at  least  six  weeks  before 
forcing  commences.  In  pruning  for  early  forcing  I do  not  like  to  cut 
back  quite  so  close  as  in  the  case  of  those  that  are  allowed  to  come  on 
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naturally.  I find  I get  the  largest  bunches  from  the  bud  which  has 
been  accompanied  by  the  first  fully-developed  leaf  on  the  shoot.  It 
generally  happens  that  the  first  leaf  is  the  smallest,  and  for  naturally- 
grown  vines  it  is  quite  safe  to  cut  back  to  that  bud.  But  in  other 
cases  the  second  or  even  the  third  bud  is  preferable  ; the  bunches  pro- 
duced beyond  that  are,  if  large,  generally  loose,  with  ill-formed 
shoulders.  After  being  pruned,  the  rods  should  bo  dressed  with  a 
solution  of  Gishurst  compound,  at  the  rate  of  four  ounces  to  one 
gallon  of  water.  The  solution  is  readily  applied  with  a painter’s 
brush.  The  dressing  will  destroy  most  insects,  as  well  as  their  eggs 
or  broods.  All  vines  should  be  pruned  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  cut  and 
the  leaves  have  fallen. 

The  treatment  of  outside  borders  for  vines  that  have  to  be  forced 
early  differs  from  that  of  those  not  forced,  as  the  roots  of  those  that 
are  to  be  forced  require  to  be  protected  from  frost  and  rain.  In  other 
words,  they  require  to  be  kept  warm.  Our  own  practice  is  to  allow 
the  border  to  have  all  the  rain  of  autumn  and  early  winter,  and  then 
to  cover  it  up  as  soon  as  fire-heat  is  applied.  For  the  earliest  house, 
which  is  expected  to  be  ripe  about  the  middle  of  May,  we  begin  to 
apply  fire-heat  in  the  middle  of  November.  At  the  same  time  we 
attend  to  the  border  by  covering  it  up  with  a layer  of  freshly  gathered 
leaves  about  one  foot  in  depth.  Wooden  shutters  are  then  placed  on 
the  leaves  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  off  rain  and  snow,  as  well  as  con- 
fining the  warmth,  which  such  a thickness  of  leaves  will  be  sure 
to  generate.  Once  effectually  covered  up  in  this  way,  the  border  will 
not  require  any  further  attention  until  the  fruit  is  ripe,  when  it  may 
be  gradually  removed.  In  the  early  part  of  my  life  I used  to  consider 
it  necessary  to  renew  the  fermenting  materials  two  or  three  times  dur- 
ing the  season,  but  I do  not  do  so  now,  as  I have  proved  that  one 
effectual  covering  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

The  temperature  for  early  forced  vines  is  a matter  of  great 
importance ; cultivators  differ  a little  in  the  degree  of  heat  they  give 
their  vines  when  they  first  start  them.  For  vines  started  in  November 
some  are  content  to  begin  with  a temperature  of  50  degrees,  and  by 
gentle  stages  raise  it  to  60,  but  a rather  long  experience  has  satisfied 
me  that  50  degrees  is  not  enough;  it  so  nearly  represents  the  outside 
temperatui’e,  that  it  has  no  effect  on  the  vines,  and  I have  before  now 
been  thrown  out  of  my  calculations  as  to  the  time  the  grapes  should 
be  ripe  by  having  adopted  the  low  temperature  rule.  It  follows  that  if 
the  vines  are  late  in  breaking  they  must  be  late  in  ripening,  unless 
hard  forcing  is  adopted  later  on,  and  that  is  a dangerous  proceeding. 
I therefore  start  my  early  vinery  in  November  with  a temperature  of 
60  degrees,  both  night  and  day,  until  the  young  shoots  have  grown  out 
two  inches  long.  The  night  temperature  is  then  reduced  to  about  54, 
with  an  increase  of  two  degrees  in  the  day.  The  day  temperature  I 
have  given  is,  of  course,  by  fire-heat.  But  in  a great  measure  the  heat 
during  the  day  is  regulated  by  the  weather.  On  bright  clear  days  I 
like  to  see  the  thermometer  rise  six  or  eight  degrees  higher,  and  in  a 
like  manner  it  is  allowed  to  run  down  lower  in  dull  and  foggy  weather. 
Such  has  been  my  practice  of  late  years  in  regard  to  the  temperature  for 
early  forced  vines,  and  I have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  it. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  ECHOES. 

Among  the  various  disadvantages  experienced  by  persons  dwelling  in  retired 
suburban  neighbourhoods  two  of  the  most  important  must  be  paramount  in 
the  minds  of  those  occupied  in  quiet  pursuits.  The  first  is  the  peripatetic 
harmony  of  that  nocturnal  fiend,  the  London  cat.  In  this  locality  their  name 
is  legion,  and  they  inflict  upon  their  unwilling  hearers  orchestral  entertain- 
ments principally  characterized  by  an  exemplary  attention  to  the  rules  of 
crescendo  and  diminuendo.  The  other  is  the  patrol  of  gangs  of  intoxicated, 
coarse- mouthed  ruffians,  who  make  night  hideous  by  howling  music  hall 
choruses  and  other  blatant  ribaldry  with  force  of  luDg  as  surprising  as  it  is 
revolting. 


From  distractions  caused  by  these  interesting  creatures  it  is  in  a great 
measure  that  I suffer  when  seated  down  for  the  purpose  of  doing  a little 
reading  or  writing.  I was,  therefore,  not  at  all  astonished  when,  within  a 
few  hours  of  the  publication  of  the  first  instalment  of  the  Echoes,  an  old  and 
valued  friend  admonished  mo  in  terms  of  soft  reproof  on  the  score  of  having 
given  a much  shorter  list  of  the  earlier  blooming  varieties  than  their  merits 
entitle  them  to.  Small  wonder,  dear  reader,  that  my  errors  of  commission 
and  omission  began  so  soon,  still  less  if  they  do  not  continue.  Having  pleaded 
guilty  to  the  soft  impeachment,  but  urging  the  foregoing  paragraph  as 
extenuating  circumstances,  I will  frankly  atone  for  my  shortcomings  by 
acknowledging  that  Madame  C.  Desgranges,  its  golden  sport,  Lyon,  La  Vierge 
Mrs.  Cullingford,  Alice  Butcher,  Flora,  Mdlle.  Jolivart,  Fred  Pole,  Alexandre 
Dufour,  and  Ileur  d’Etd  should  all  have  received  honourable  mention.  But 
remember,  I owned  being  prejudiced,  and  do  not  profess  to  be  a connoisseur 

of  that  class  ; and  if  even  now  all  your  favourites  do  not  appear and  I am 

sure  they  do  not — be  pleased  to  add  to  the  number  as  you  jointly  and  severally 
may  think  fit. 


By  the  time  this  appears  in  print  there  will  be  many  more  inourved  blooms 
expanded  than  now.  Had  we  nothing  else  to  depend  upon,  the  season  would, 
of  course,  not  begin  till  November,  as  in  the  good  old  days  of  yore  ; but  the 
Japanese  have  helped  to  upset  everything  that  was  onoe  right,  proper,  and 
orthodox.  On  the  Surrey  side  of  the  water  it  is  pretty  generally  known  that 
Mr.  Bunn,  the  valuable  incurved  flower,  was  raised  by  an  old  member  of  the 
Lambeth  Amateur  Chrysanthemum  Society.  And  we  have  this  year  another 
sport  from  the  same  parent,  by  a member  of  that  association. 


I haw  it  about  five  days  ago,  and  there  is  every  probability  of  its  turning 
out  to  be  a good  thing.  At  Bermondsey,  a place  generally  supposed  to  be 
more  celebrated  for  smoke,  tan  pits,  leather  dressers,  and  other  kindred 
unpleasantnesses  than  for  anything  in  tho  florioultural  line,  is  a little  band  of 
chrysanthemum  growers  who,  for  years  past,  have  had  the  fever  very  bad.  It 
is  in  the  collection  of  ono  of  theso  that  the  sport  took  place,  and  in  precisely 
the  samo  way  as  with  Mr.  Bunn,  As  a new  incurved  flower  is  a matter  of 


comparative  rarity,  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  complain  of  the  super- 
abundance  of  Japanese  importations,  a brief  account  of  its  origin  is  here 
inserted. 


Early  in  1885  the  possessor  of  this  sport  took  three  ordinary  root  cuttings 
of  Golden  Beverley  to  grow  on  for  the  year,  and  was  agreeably  surprised  to 
discover  when  the  blooming  season  came  that  one  of  the  three  had  developed 
flowers  in  other  respects  like  what  he  expected,  but  of  a deep  bronzy  hue. 
From  this  sporting  plant  he  took  a score  of  cuttings  last  spring,  and  it  is 
highly  satisfactory  to  find  that  out  of  that  number  only  two  have  thrown  back. 
He  has  now  eighteen  healthy  plants,  with  blooms  in  a state  of  semi-expansion, 
and  the  new  colour  most  clearly  defined.  The  two  exceptions  in  their  then 
condition  seemed  rather  paler  than  the  parent  variety,  but  possibly  by  this 
time  they  show  no  signs  of  variation.  I should  imagine  that  a root  sport 
must  be  much  more  certain  to  fix  than  one  from  a branch. 


_ I have  just  had  one  peep  at  the  Temple.  From  what  had  previously  been 
said  I was  afraid  there  was  but  little  to  see.  A good  display  of  oolour,  how- 
ever, now  rewards  the  visitor  for  his  journey,  and  the  incurves  are  coming  on 
fairly  well.  It  is  really  shocking  to  observe  the  rough  and  ready  manner  in 
which  some  of  the  visitors  handled,  nay,  clutched  at  the  blooms.  One  old 
gentleman  nearly  tumbled  me  head  foremost  into  the  righthand  group  in  his 
frantic  endeavours  to  discover  the  label  of  an  unnamed  Chevalier  Domage. 
His  progress  was  temporarily  arrested  by  my  meekly  informing  him  the  name 
of  the  flower  • but  had  the  oolleotion  been  mine,  I should  have  simply  ordered 
him  out  of  the  greenhouse,  with  the  intimation  that  flowers  were  not  grown 
for  him  to  smash. 


Many  years  ago,  before  the  railway,  steamboats,  telegraphs,  and  other 
modern  conveniences  were  invented,  when  footpads  infested  the  public  high- 
way, and  traitors’  heads  were  considered  a proper  embellishment  to  Temple 
Bar  (Oh  ! those  good  old  times  !),  when  even  chrysanthemums  had  not  been 
imported  from  the  far  East  to  make  life  endurable,  there  was  an  interesting 
official  in  kingly  establishments  known  as  the  whipping  boy.  That  office, 
however,  has  long  been  rendered  unnecessary,  because  modern  princes  have 
long  since  ceased  to  be  naughty  or  require  correction.  But  with  the  medimval 
prince  things  were  different,  and  when  he,  in  the  exuberance  of  his  youthful 
spirits,  had  committed  any  serious  offence  rendering  him  liable  to  condign 
punishment,  the  neoessary  castigation  was  administered,  not  upon  his  princely 
person,  but  upon  the  body  of  his  deputy,  the  whipping  boy.  What  an  excellent 
arrangement  for  the  recalcitrant  prince  ; but  we  cannot  say  ditto  for  the  other 
party.  As  the  secretary  of  the  N.C.S.  Catalogue  Committee,  I am  in  a some- 
what similar  position  to  the  whipping  boy,  the  sooiety  being  the  prince. 

It  was  well  known  that  I had  in  my  possession  a vast  amount  of  material 
'in  the  shape  of  continental  catalogues  and  reference  books  on  the  chrysanthe- 
mum, and  the  supervision  of  the  French  spelling  was  left  almost  entirely  in  my 
hands.  This  brings  me  to  our  friend  the  anonymous  critic  who,  as  it  happens, 
has  already  received  a severe  drubbing  from  one  of  my  colleagues,  and  serve 
him  right.  People  who  rush  into  print  without  taking  the  pains  to  ascertain 
whether  they  are  right  or  wrong,  and  who  misspell  the  names  of  varieties  they 
refer  to  while  accusing  other  folks  of  a like  error,  deserve  small  pity  at  the 
hands  of  those  who  for  months  were  engaged  in  patiently  and  laboriously 
searching  every  available  record  for  the  purpose  of  compiling  a thoroughly 
trustworthy  and  reliable  catalogue.  It  remains,  however,  only  for  me  to  point 
out  that  this  gentleman  of  the  cock-sure  stamp  after  making  a series  of  charges 
against  us,  veiled  in  the  form  of  inquiries,  sums  up  the  result  of  his  profound 
researches  by  assuming  he  is  quite  correct,  and  adds  “these  are  a few  cases 
which  I have  noticed  in  looking  through  the  work,  but  doubtless  there  are  many 
others.”  The  italics  are  mine,  and  as  it  is  in  sections  III.  and  IV.  that  tne 
French  names  predominate,  I challenge  him  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  assertion. 
In  these  two  sections  the  French  names  average  more  than  twenty  per  page, 
and  I invite  you,  Mr.  Critic,  to  find  four  blunders  in  French  spelling  in  those 
pages,  if  you  can  ; but  remember  we  have  a right  to  ask  for  your  authority  in 
every  instance.  C,  Harman  Payne. 


Comsponitiwe. 


EARLY  FLOWERING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

I see  that  Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne,  in  speaking  of  early  flowering  chrysanthe- 
mums, seems  to  make  the  mistake  that  October  flowering  sorts  are  early. 
What  I understand  by  early  in  this  respect  are  those  that  flower  before 
October,  and  such  as  are  fit  for  the  open  garden  to  flower  without  the  buds 
being  picked  off.  Now  the  sorts  he  mentions  are  not  one  of  them  other  than 
semi-early  or  October  flowering  kinds,  and  with  the  exception  of  Isidore  Feral 
and  Roi  des  Precoces,  do  nothing  worth  speaking  of  without  disbudding. 
Mandarin,  too,  grows  six  or  seven  feet  high,  and  what  can  you  do  with  that  in 
the  open  garden  ? What  I mean  by  early  garden  sorts  are  those  that  will  do 
well  in  the  open  generally,  very  dwarf  and  stout,  Nanum,  tho  Sistou  of  the 
French,  if  struck  the  summer  before,  will  bloom  at  the  end  of  May  and  dur- 
ing June,  and  many  others  now  before  October.  Madame  Piccol  and  its  red 
sport  are  very  early,  and  so  is  Jeanne  Consini^,  also  the  new  L’Air.i  Cou- 
derchet.  I feel  certain  many  of  these  great  chrysanthemum  men  like  Mr.  C. 
H.  Payne  do  not  understand  the  vast  mass  of  these  plants  grown,  though  not 
in  their  way.  Early  chrysanthemums  can  be  grown  in  the  quality  way  with 
the  labour,  but  quantity  and  fair  quality  for  use  in  a hundred  ways  not  fit  for 
the  exhibition  table,  are  the  vocation  of  these  plants. 

Mr.  Payne  says,  too,  that  these  sorts  were  sent  out  about  thirty  years  ago. 
Well,  that  might  be,  but  Mr.  Watson,  sen.,  the  oldest  living  grower  I can 
hear  of  or  know,  did  not  know  anything  of  them  till  about  seventeen  years 
ago,  when  he  first  obtained  old  Illustration,  the  Marie  Longarre  of  the  French. 
What  Mr.  Payne  says  may  be  quite  true,  just  as  that  the  Northmen  discovered 
America  years  before  Columbus,  or  that  Mdme.  Desgranges  was  on  the  French 
catalogues,  and  over  here  years  before  Mr.  Robert  Parker  discovered  it  in 
Wales  in  1870,  and  I first  grew  it  from  him,  and  had  it  first  in  bloom,  August 
5,  1880.  I feel  very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Harman  Payne  for  the  knowledge  he 
has  distributed,  but  the  tone  of  the  article  seems  to  show  that  he  views  the 
chrysanthemum  from  tho  exhibition  point  of  view,  but  theso  early  sorts  are 
grown  in  aoros,  and  are  cut  by  cart  loads  now.  I am  aware,  therefore,  that  my 
labour  in  their  behalf  has  not  been  in  vain.  In  a week  or  two  1 will  show  the 
vast  advance  in  theso  in  this  ono  last  season. 

8ff,  West  Road,  Forest  Jlill,  S.E. 
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CONSERVATORY  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

Camellias  are  well  set  with  buds  in  most  plaoes  and  should  have  the 
most  careful  attention.  Complaints  are  being  already  made  of  the  promature 
shedding  of  the  buds.  We  have  frequently  advised  the  use  of  liberal  water- 
ings after  the  buds  are  set  and  the  wood  as  hard  as  necessary,  and  we  can 
only  repeat  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  buds  drop  because  the  roots  are 
dry.  But  watering  ou  the  ordinary  plan  is  not  always  a remedy,  for  whilo 
the  plants  were  out  of  doors  in  the  summer  the  soil  about  the  roots  may  have 
become  hard  and  impervious  to  water,  and  now  when  water  is  given  it  all 
runs  away  noxt  the  side  of  the  pot  without  moistening  the  roots  at  all.  The 
remedy  is  easy  enough  where  the  plants  are  of  moderate  size.  Fill  a tub  with 
soft  water,  to  which  add  a quart  or  so  of  boiling  water,  to  make  the  whole 
nearly  tepid.  Then  lower  the  plants  into  it  a few  at  a time,  and  then  let 
them  soak  for  half  an  hour.  The  rush  of  air  bubbles  from  the  pots  will  prove 
what  a dry  state  the  roots  had  come  to.  After  this  soaking  they  will  take 
water  kindly  until  they  receive  their  next  drying,  which,  we  shall  suppose, 
will  not  take  place  till  next  summer  again.  All  hard-wooded  plants  that  have 
been  some  time  in  the  same  pots  and  have  become  dust  dry  may  be  plunged  in 
water  as  advised  for  camellias,  as  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  prevent  the 
occasional  hardening  of  the  earth  about  their  roots,  and  this  sometimes 
happens  in  winter  when,  owing  to  long-continued  frost,  water  is  withheld  for 
a week  or  two. 

Cinerarias  have  now  their  seasonal  ordeal  to  pass  through,  and  must  have 
every  proper  attention,  or  mildew  will  seriously  injure  them.  Sulphur  them 
if  there  is  the  least  sign  of  the  plague,  and  give  plenty  of  air.  Train  speci- 
men plants  into  shape,  and  put  the  early  ones  into. their  blooming  pots ; stop 
ten  days  after  shifting. 

Frost  should  now  be  prepared  for,  and  pits  and  frames  containing  tender 
plants  be  regularly  covered  at  night  with  protecting  materials.  The  frames 
must  be  ventilated  freely  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  The  cultivator 
must  always  bear  in  mind  that  plants  kept  dry  and  well  aired  can  endure  two 
or  three  degrees  more  frost  than  plants  of  the  same  kinds  in  a more  damp  con- 
dition. As  with  the  best  precautions  valuable  plants  will  sometimes  become 
wholly  or  partially  frozen,  a word  of  advice  now  may  be  useful  all  the  winter 
through.  To  recover  half-hardy  and  greenhouse  plants  that  are  frozen,  the 
safest  procedure  is  to  keep  them  in  the  dark  till  they  thaw,  and  to  let  the 
thawing  take  place  slowly.  A dry  still  air  is  also  essential ; a frozen  plant 
placed  in  a draught,  in  the  sunshine,  or  in  undue  warmth,  even  if  in  darkness, 
will  probably  go  to  a pulp  as  soon  as  it  is  completely  thawed  ; but  if  thawed 
slowly  in  dark  and  stillness  will  recover,  if  the  freezing  has  been  only  to  a 
moderate  degree. 

STOVE  AND  ORCHID  HOUSE. 

Stove. — Hardwooded  plants  that  have  become  infested  with  mealy  bug 
or  thrips  should  be  pruned  moderately  and  be  carefully  and  thoroughly 
sponged  with  some  approved  insecticide. 

Orchids  of  deciduous  habit  to  have  little  or  no  water,  and  no  more  heat 
than  will  suffice  to  keep  them  in  health.  Plants  in  a growing  state  must  have 
enough  water  to  prevent  exhaustion.  Young  specimens  may  be  kept  growing 
freely  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  house. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE  GROUNDS. 

Auriculas,  Carnations,  Picotees,  and  Pansies  in  Pots,  to  have  air 
frequently,  to  prevent  mildew  ; slight  frosts  will  not  hurt  them  so  much  as  a 
confined  and  damp  air.  Take  off  the  lights  in  the  morning,  and  keep  them 
off  till  the  sun  is'nearly  quitting  the  frames,  then  shut  up,  and  there  will  be 
enough  warmth  retained  to  counteract  the  frost  without.  In  damp  dull 
weather  tilt  the  lights  only  to  admit  a small  current  of  air  through,  and  at 
every  opportunity  when  the  weather  is  genial  take  the  lights  off,  clear  away 
dead  leaves,  gently  stir  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  pots,  and  give  a little 
water  if  needed. 

Hardy  Bulbs  must  be  planted  as  quickly  as  possible,  where  still  out  of 
the  ground,  as  they  will  suffer  severely  if  left  out  of  the  ground  for  any  length 
of  time  after  this  date.  A sound  loam  moderately  manured  will  grow  any  of 
the  kinds  ordinarily  used  in  beds  and  borders.  Large  bulbs  place  with  their 
crowns  four  inches  from  the  surface,  small  ones  two  inches. 

Dahlia  and  Marvel  of  Peru  roots  to  be  taken  up.  Dry  oarefully,  and 
store  safe  from  frost. 

FRUIT  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 

Planting  and  Pruning  should  be  commenced  at  once.  Old  apple  trees 
infested  with  vermin  should  be  well  scrubbed  with  a hard  brush  dipped  in 
warm  brine,  and  all  the  holes  stopped  up  with  a paste  made  of  clay,  sulphur, 
soot,  and  cow-dung.  Plant  at  once  all  bush  and  tree  fruits.  Stake  newly- 
planted  trees.  Put  in  cuttings  of  gooseberry  and  currant  trees. 

Raspberries  to  have  the  old  canes  cut  away,  the  new  canes  thinned  to 
three  or  four  of  the  strongest  to  each  stool,  and  a good  mulch  of  half -rotten 
dung  laid  down  over  their  roots,  and  the  ground  between  them  not  to  be  dug 
at  all. 

Siberian  Crabs  are  well  worth  preserving,  a fact  which  should  be  generally 
known.  One  method  is  to  place  them  in  jars  quite  dry,  and  pour  boiling  honey 
over  them.  In  due  time  they  are  taken  out,  and  used  for  open  tarts,  and  are 
in  this  way  delicious.  Another  good  use  for  them  is  to  make  jelly.  The  little 
apples  are  stewed  till  quite  soft,  but  are  not  allowed  to  break,  in  as  muoh 
water  as  will  just  cover  them.  They  are  then  strained  off,  and  squeezed,  and 
thrown  away.  The  liquor  is  then  boiled  with  sugar,  at  the  rate  of  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  of  sugar  to  every  pint  of  the  juice.  Flavouring  may  be 
added,  if  desirable,  but  a little  lemon-peel  and  lemon-juice  are  all  the 
flavourings  required.  After  simmering  half  an  hour,  the  liquor  is  poured  into 
moulds,  where  it  becomes  a transparent  jelly,  of  most  delicate  flavour  and 
elegant  appearance. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  FRAME  GROUND. 

Asparagus  beds  to  be  cleaned,  the  weeds  raked  off,  and  a heavy  coating  of 
half-rotten  dung  laid  on.  Over  the  manure  throw  a sprinkling  of  earth  from 
the  alleys. 

Seakale  may  be  planted  now  in  thoroughly -prefaced  ground  in  well- 
drained  positions  ; where  the  soil  lies  low  or  damp,  however,  it  should  not  be 
planted  till  the  spring.  In  any  case  the  ground  must  be  deeply  trenched  and 
liberally  manured,  and  the  manure  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  soil. 
Plaoe  the  seakale  pots  over  as  many  stools  as  are  to  be  started  now,  and  oover 


with  a mixture  of  stable-dung  that  has  been  once  turned,  and  leaves,  straw, 
and  other  litter,  beating  it  firm  as  you  proceed,  and  leaving  the  whole  smooth 
and  tidy  nine  inches  above  the  top  of  the  pots. 

Seakale  may  bo  forced  very  conveniently  and  cleanly  in  pots  whon  small 
quantities  are  required.  Put  the  roots,  which  must  have  good  crowns,  singly 
in  24-size  pots,  in  a mixture  of  leaf-mould,  rotten  dung,  and  sandy  loam,  equal 
parts.  Place  the  pots  on  the  top  of  a brick  flue  or  on  a gentle  hotbed,  the 
bottom-heat  not  to  exceed  (JO  deg.  Invert  over  each  pot  another  empty  pot, 
stopping  the  hole  of  each  with  a piece  of  flat  tile,  or  with  a lump  of  clay. 

Vegetables  in  Season  comprise  Beet,  Cape  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Cauliflowers,  Cabbages,  Carrots,  Potatoes,  Salsify,  Spinach,  Tomatoes,  and 
Turnips. 


AMONGST  THE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Crystal  Palace. 

For  several  years  past  considerable  attention  has  been  paid  by  Mr.  Head,  the 
able  garden  superintendent,  to  the  cultivation  of  chrysanthemums,  and,  as  the 
result  of  the  high  degree  of  success  achieved,  the  exhibitions  of  these  flowers 
annually  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  are  unsurpassed,  both  in  importance  and 
attractiveness.  This  year  is  no  exception  to  the  general  rule,  for  the  plants 
grown  exceed  in  numbers  those  oi  any  previous  years,  and  the  flowers  are 
throughout  remarkable  for  their  splendid  development.  The  exhibition, 
notwithstanding  its  magnitude,  does  not  impress  the  visitor  at  first  sight  in 
the  same  manner  as  a collection  of  plants  arranged  in  a medium-sized  structure 
without  the  addition  of  palms  or  other  ornamental-leaved  plants.  There  is 
not  at  any  point  a great  display  of  colour  without  the  relief  of  a scrap  of 
foliage  other  than  that  of  the  chrysanthemums,  of  which  but  little  is  seen 
when  the  plants  are  uo  arranged  as  to  form  a solid  block  in  accordance  with 
the  practice  that  obtains  in  most  places.  Taking  advantage  of  the  space  and 
materials  at  command,  Mr.  Head  has  set  himself  the  task  of  showing  that 
chrysanthemums  present  the  most  pleasing  appearance  when  arranged  some- 
what thinly  and  in  conjunction  with  palms,  tree-ferns,  and  other  subjects 
grown  for  nobility  of  aspect  or  the  beauty  of  their  leafage,  and  in  this,  as  in 
the  growth  of  the  plants,  he  has  been  eminently  successful.  The  plants  are 
arranged  in  a series  of  groups  on  either  side  of  the  promenade,  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  building,  and  in  a broad  belt  along  the  front  of  the  great 
orchestra,  and  the  effect  produced  is  extremely  satisfactory.  Moreover,  the 
visitors  have  the  best  possible  opportunity  for  making  the  acquaintance  of  the 
several  varieties.  As  indicating  the  extent  of  the  exhibition,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  there  are  upwards  of  four  thousand  plants  of  the  large-flowered 
varieties  carrying  about  six  blooms  each,  and  five  hundred  pompons,  which 
have  been  grown  naturally  and  moderately  disbudded. 

In  so  large  a collection,  all  the  leading  varieties  in  the  several  sections  are 
strongly  represented,  and  there  are  a goodly  number  of  interesting  kinds  not 
usually  met  with  either  in  private  gardens  or  at  public  exhibitions.  Chief  amongst 
the  Japanese  or  taselled  varieties  are  Elaine  of  which  there  is  an  immense  number 
of  magnificent  blooms.  Lord  Beaconsfield,  very  attractive  when  at  its  best  as 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  but  seldom  seen  in  first-class  condition  ; George  Gordon, 
one  of  the  best  of  the  October  varieties  with  crimson  flowers  ; Bouquet 
Fait,  a beautiful  rose-coloured  flower  ; Lady  Selborne,  an  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful variety  of  great  value  for  decorative  purposes  early  in  the  month  ; Mons. 
Ghys,  a distinct  variety,  not  of  much  value  for  competitive  purposes  in  a cut 
Btate,  but  useful  for  the  quaiat  form  of  the  flowers  ; Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey, 
one  of  the  most  effective  of  the  white  flowers  ; Criterion,  Oracle,  a useful  flower 
of  a deep  purple  colour;  Tokio,  a very  distinct  variety,  the  flowers  of  medium 
size,  and  the  most  brilliant  crimson,  useful  for  decorative  purposes  ; Thunberg 
and  Soleil  Levant,  two  valuable  yellow  flowers;  Dr.  Macary,  a very  useful 
variety,  remarkable  alike  for  its  distinctness  and  high  quality  ; Madame 
Audiguier,  so  well  known  for  its  effectiveness  ; Mons.  Moursillac,  Henri 
Jacotot,  and  Val  d’Andorre.  Especially  good  amongst  the  anemone  varieties 
are  Sceur  Dorothea  Souille,  which  is  singularly  beautiful,  when  well  grown  ; 
Madame  Clos,  a very  free  blooming  variety,  and  especially  useful ; and  Fabias  de 
Maderanaz,  so  well  known  for  its  distinct  character,  and  great  beauty.  The 
incurved  varieties  are  particularly  good,  prominent  amongst  them  being  : 
Queen  of  England,  Empress  of  India,  Lord  Wolseley,  Lord  Alcester,  Lady 
Hardinge,  Princess  Beatrice,  Princess  of  Wales,  Prince  of  Wales,  Mrs.  G. 
Bundle,  and  Mrs.  Dixon. 

Finsbury  Park. 

The  exhibition  of  chrysanthemums,  which  Mr.  Cochrane  has  provided  for 
the  entertainment  of  visitors  to  this  admirably  managed  park,  is  so  great  a 
success  that  it  will  not  fail  to  enhance  the  popularity  of  those  annual  displays 
or  bring  additional  credit  to  the  cultural  skill  of  Mr.  Mardlin,  by  whom  the 
plants  have  been  so  well  grown. 

As  in  previous  years  the  show  is  held  in  the  spacious  exhibition  house  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  park,  near  the  Manor  House  gates,  and  the  plants,  of 
which  there  are  nearly  two  thousand,  are  arranged  to  form  a broad  bank  on 
either  side  of  a broad  central  pathway.  In  previous  years  the  roof  of  the 
house  was  supported  by  a’  row  of  iron  pillars  down  the  centre  of  the  path 
which  detracted  considerably  from  the  general  effect,  and  greatly  incon- 
venienced the  visitors.  This  year  the  pillars  have  been  swept  away  and  the 
roof  strengthened  by  light  cross  ties  of  iron,  which  in  no  way  interfere  with  the 
full  enjoyment  of  the  flowers.  At  the  present  time  there  are  several 
thousand  blooms,  fully  developed,  and,  as  the  majority  are  of  exhibition 
quality,  and  the  several  varieties  have  been  arranged  with  due  regard  to  the 
contrast  of  colours,  the  effect  produced  is  at  once  rich  and  tasteful.  The  plants 
are  rather  dwarfer  than  in  previous  years,  aDd  range  from  thirty  inches  to 
four  feet  six  inches  in  height,  and  are  furnished  with  healthy  foliage  to  the 
base  of  the  stem.  The  plants  are,  indeed,  as  remarkable  for  the  amplitude 
and  deep  oolour  of  the  leaves,  as  for  the  immense  size  and  high  finish  of  the 
flowers,  and  fully  testify  to  the  skill  and  care  that  have  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  them.  Complaints  are  being  made  in  some  quarters  of 
the  flowers  of  the  Queen  of  England  and  the  sports  from  it  coming 
with  indifferent  centres,  but  here  are  dozens  of  blooms  of  Queen  of 
England,  Emily  Dale,  and  Alfred  Salter  of  the  largest  size,  and  the  most 
perfect  finish.  Bronze  Queen  of  England,  which  was  sent  out  last  spring, 
has  proved  rather  disappointing,  owing  to  a want  of  substance  in  the  flower. 
But  this,  Mr.  Mardlin  thinks,  may  be  due  to  the  plants  not  being  quite  so 
strong  as  those  raised  from  cuttings  at  home.  The  blooms  of  Empress  of 
India,  Golden  Empress  of  India,  Lord  Alcester,  Mr.  Bunn,  Mrs.  George 
Rundle,  Prince  Alfred,  Refulgens,  Princess  Beatrice,  Mrs.  Dixon,  Princess 
of  Wales,  and  Lady  Hardinge  are  also  remarkable  for  their  numbers  and 
their  excellence.  The  most  conspicuous  of  the  Japanese  varieties  is,  perhaps, 
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Comte  de  Germiny,  of  which  there  are  hetween  twenty  and  thirty  blooms, 
ranging  from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  in  diameter.  Other  varieties,  of  which 
special  mention  may  well  be  made,  aro  Mons.  Tarin,  Marguerite  Marrouch, 
Madame  de  Sevin,  Bouquet  Fait,  Mons.  Henri  Jacotot,  La  France,  Elaine, 
Mons.  Astorg,  and  Mdlle.  Lacroix.  The  anemone- flowered  varieties  are 
adequately  represented,  and  the  flowers  of  Gluck,  Scour  Dorothea  Souille, 
Madame  Jolivart,  and  George  Sands  may  be  mentioned  for  their  great  excel- 
lence. The  beautiful  rose-coloured  sport  from  President,  which  originated 
in  Finsbury  Park,  and  is  known  as  Mrs.  Mardlin,  well  maintains  its  character, 
and  fully  justifies  the  action  of  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  National  Chry- 
santhemum Society  in  conferring  a first  class  certificate  upon  it  last  year. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea. 

In  accordance  with  their  usual  custom,  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  have 
an  exhibition  of  chrysanthemums  in  their  nurseries  at  Chelsea,  and  the  dis- 
play produced,  as  in  previous  years,  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  establish- 
ment. This  season  is  especially  worthy  of  attention  for  the  number  of  new 
English  raised  flowers  it  contains,  and  the  success  which  has  been  achieved  in 
carrying  out  the  practice  of  cutting  down  the  plants  during  the  summer.  The 
plants,  which  fill  a spacious  span  roof  house,  and  the  available  space  in  the 
large  camellia  houee,  which  forms  the  entrance  to  the  nurseries  from  the 
Bromptou  Road,  are  admirably  grown,  the  leafage  being  in  the  best  possible 
condition,  and  the  flowers  of  large  size  and  high  quality.  Those  which  were 
cut  back  in  the  second  week  in  May  are  arranged  on  either  side  of  the  central 
path  in  the  camellia  house,  and  afford  the  best  proof  of  the  results  that  may  be 
obtained  from  cutting  the  plants  back  when  they  are  under  the  charge  of  a 
master  of  their  cultivation.  The  examp'es  range  from  two  to  three  feet  in 
height,  are  well  furnished  with  leaves  to  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  carry  five  or 
six  blooms  each.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  most  suitable  plants  that  could  be 
had  for  home  decoration  where  the  space  at  disposal  is  somewhat  limited,  and 
are  consequently  particularly  deserving  the  attention  of  those  who  grow  chry- 
santhemums exclusively  for  the  embellishment  of  the  conservatory. 

The  novelties  comprise  several  very  fine  varieties  raised  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Salter.  These  include  Aspasia,  a beautiful  reflexed  flower  of  large  size,  good 
form,  and  a pleasing  shade  of  blush  pink.  Buttercup,  a superb  reflexed  flower  of  a 
rich  yellow  colour,  which  has  been  certificated  by  the  R.  H.  S.  and  N.C.S.  Irene, 
a finely-formed,  blush- white,  reflexed  flower,  aDd  Janira  a handsome  Japanese 
variety  with  large  flowers  of  a rich  amaranth  purple  colour,  the  backs  of  the 
petals  white.  Lady  Rosebery,  a Japanese  variety,  raised  by  Mr.  A.  Salter, 
and  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  is  also  well  deserving  of  attention  ; the  flowers 
are  of  large  size,  with  broad  flat  petals,  and  are  of  a delicate  satiny  rose 
colour.  Ruby,  an  incurved  flower  also  raised  by  Mr.  Salter,  is  very  promising 
and  likely  to  prove  useful  for  the  front  row.  The  flowers  are  of  medium 
size,  and  a rich  ruby  red  colour.  Mrs.  J.  Crossfield  is  a promising  incurved 
flower  of  a pleasing  blush  colour,  as  yet  but  little  knowD,  and  well-deserviDg 
of  attention. 

Conspicuous  amongst  the  varieties  now  generally  known  are  Val  d’Andorre 
Comet,  Jupiter,  Maiden’s  Blush,  Mons.  Astorg,  Ruy  Bias,  John  Laing,  Beaute 
des  Jardins,  Mons.  Moursillac,  Bras  Rouge,  Gloriosum,  a very  fine  yellow 
variety  ; Madame  Marie  Clos,  a superb  lilac-coloured  flower  ; Mdlle.  Paule 
Dutour,  a rose-coloured  flower  of  high  quality  ; M.  Weick  fils,  Thomas  Ware, 
Rosain  Boncharlet,  and  Pbcebus,  a remarkably  tine  flower  of  a rich  yellow  hue. 
The  incurved  varieties  are  equally  as  well  represented  as  those  forming  the 
Japanese  section,  and  there  are  large  numbers  of  blooms  of  Queen  of  England, 
Empress  of  India,  Mrs.  Heales,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  and  other  of  the  finest  varieties. 

Mr.  N.  Davis,  Camberwell. 

The  large,  admirably  grown,  and  thoroughly  representative  collection  of 
chrysanthemums  in  the  Lilford  Road  Nurseries  is  now  in  perfection,  and  fully 
sustains  the  high  reputation  which  Mr.  Davis  has  so  long  enjoyed  as  a trade 
cultivator  of  these  flowers.  The  plants  are,  as  usual,  arranged  in  the  spacious 
exhibition  house  erected  a few  years  since,  and  the  display  of  colour  produced 
by  the  vast  assemblage  of  highly  developed  flowers  is  surprisingly  rich  and 
beautiful.  In  a collection  so  extensive  as  this,  all  the  more  popular  incurved, 
Japanese,  reflexed,  and  anemone  flowered  varieties  are,  as  a matter  of 
course,  well  represented,  and  it  will  suffice  to  mention  a few  of  the  more  im- 
portant of  those  of  recent  introduction.  Bronze  Queen  of  England,  a very  dis- 
tinct and  effective  sport  from  Queen  of  England,  is  here  remarkably  good,  and 
the  number  of  fairly  developed  blooms  testify  to  its  value  for  exhibition.  Mdlle. 
Paule  Dutour  and  Edouard  Audiguier  must  have  special  mention,  for  they  are 
so  distinct  and  good  that  they  must  be  considered  two  of  the  best  varieties 
of  their  season.  Mdlle.  Paule  Dutour  has  much  the  character  of  Belle  Paule 
(SyD.  Belle  Pauline),  which  excited  so  much  interest  last  year,  but  the  flowers 
are  larger  and  more  massive  ; the  colour,  blush,  tinted  with  lilac.  E. 
Audiguier  is  unquestionably  a decided  acquisition,  and  probably  the 
most  important  of  the  two  varieties  ; the  flowers  are  of  immense  size,  very 
solid,  and  of  a very  rich  purplish  mauve  hue  shaded  black,  back  of 
florets  bright  rose.  Carew  Underwood,  a fine  sport  from  Baronne  de  Prailly, 
which  was  certificated  by  the  N.C.S.  at  a recent  meeting,  was  represented  by 
cut  flowers  of  superb  quality;  D.  Hellier  has  proved  with  Mr.  Davis  identical 
with  John  Laing  ; Mdlle.  Crouzette  is  a medium-sized  flower,  of  a pleasing 
blush  colour,  and  useful  for  decorative  purposes  ; Mdlle.  Marie  Clos  is  also  a 
light  variety  of  the  most  pleasing  character;  Charlotte  de  Montcabrier  is  a 
beautiful  variety,  the  flowers  of  average  size  and  good  form,  and  of  a bright 
pink  hue  ; La  Marguerite,  a recent  addition  to  the  anemone-flowered  section 
that  must  not  be  overlooked  ; the  flowers  are  of  medium  size,  and  both  ray 
florets  and  disc  are  of  a rich  magenta  hue.  The  blooms  are  hardly  so  large  as 
could  be  wished,  but  they  will  probably  be  of  sufficient  size  to  do  good  service 
in  the  front  row.  Ornement,  a bright  crimson  tasselled  flower,  must  be  men- 
tioned for  its  value  for  decorative  purposes  both  in  the  conservatory  and  in- 
doors. Yellow  Globe  is  an  excellent  addition  to  the  inenrved  section,  as  the 
flowers  have  the  high  quality  of  the  While  Globe,  and  afford  a very  distinct 
and  pleasing  shade  of  yellow.  La  Triomphante,  a beautiful  light  Japnnese 
variety  of  recent  introduction,  is  well  represented,  and  an  excellent  opportunity 
afforded  for  determining  its  merits.  The  pompons  particularly  noteworthy  are 
Delaux’s  Precocitc,  an  effective  crimson  variety  ; Mdlle.  Elise  Dordans  and 
Flambeau  Toulousaine,  which  have  been  recently  fully  described  in  these 
pages. 

Temple  Gardens. 

Mr.  Newton’s  exhibition  in  the  gardens  of  the  Inner  Temple  has  a new 
and  special  advantage  in  being  located  within  a few  yaids  of  the  broad  foot- 
way of  the  Embankment.  It  is,  therefore,  more  convenient  for  the  general 
public,  and  on  each  occasion  when  we  have  "dropped  id,  ’ wo  found  theorowd 


sufficient,  and  more  than  sufficient,  for  the  accommodation.  The  walk  in  old 
times  through  the  narrow  lauts  from  Fleet  Street  had  its  compensations  in  the 
picturesque  quarntnesH  of  the  architecture  and  the  memories  it  awakened.  But 
the  green  grass  and  free  daylight  that  now  aid  the  show  are  of  some  im- 
portance. Another  point  of  interest  is  the  numbering  of  the  specimens  in 
agreement  with  Mr.  Newton’s  excellent  list.  In  respect  of  the  flowers,  they 
are  certainly  good,  but  they  do  not  surprise  us.  There  is  to  be  no  show  in 
the  Middle  Temple,  which  we  regret,  because  Mr.  Wright,  the  gardener  there, 
is  a master  of  specimen  culture. 


PLANTS  OF  THE  ALPS. 

By  II.  Correvon,  Director  of  the  Jardin  d’Acclimatation,  Genova. 

Translated  by  R.  Irwin  Lynch,  A.L.S.,  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Cambridge. 

(Continued  from  page  654.) 

Cistine*. 

Helianthemum  oelandieum,  D.  C. 

,,  aer pyll  if  oil  am , Mill.  (Austrian  Alps). 

„ yrandijlornm,  D.C. 

,,  camtm , Dun. 

The  rock-roses  love  lime-stone  and  exposure  to  the  south. 

Violarie*. 

Viola  pinnala,  L. 

,,  palustris,  L. 

,,  elatwr,  Fries. 

,,  sciaphylla,  Koch. 

,,  Thomasiana,  Perr  and  Song. 

,,  biflora,  L. 

,,  ttlpina,  L.  (Eastern  Alps). 

,,  calcarata,  L. 

,,  lutca,  Hudo. 

,,  hetcrophjlla,  Bert,  (lime-stone ; Tyrol). 

The  genus  Viola,  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  amateur,  is  classed  into 
pansies  and  violas.  While  the  first  six  species  are  considered  as  violas,  the 
four  last,  no  doubt  on  account  of  the  relative  size  of  their  corollas,  are  generally 
called  pansies.  All  are  pretty  and  interesting;  they  like  a cool  soil  rich  in 
humus,  and  a slightly  shaded  position. 

Viola  cenisia,  L. 

This  particularly  pretty  species  is  very  stoloaiferous,  andjean  only  live  in  a 
soil  formed  of  stony  and  granitic  detritus.  It  preferj  sun.  I have  not  yet 
succeeded  in  flowering  it. 

Polygale.*. 

Polygala  Chamcebuxus,  L. 

This  plant  is  rather  capricious.  It  succeeds  sometimes  very  well  in 
ordinary  soil,  provided  it  has  shade,  while  in  other  cases  it  cannot  be  made  to 
grow  in  spite  of  all  precautions.  In  general,  it  likes  a turfy,  peaty,  and  moist 
soil,  with  sun.  I have  succeeded  with  it  by  seeds,  and  cultivate  this  plant  in 
light  soil  mixed  with  sphagnum. 

Caryophylle*. 

Gypsophila  repens , L. 

This  plant  belongs  to  calcareous  districts,  but  it  increases  itself  so  freely 
that  it  is  found  everywhere,  even  in  granitic  districts.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
plants  for  cultivation  upon  rockwork  ; it  flowers  from  May  to  November,  and 
agrees  with  all  soils  and  every  exposure.  It  is  also  used  as  a drooping  plant  on 
account  of  its  long  stems,  which  fall,  covered  with  flowers,  producing  a fine 
effect. 

Tunica  saxifraga,  L. 

Culture  as  for  the  preceding  spec’.es  ; suitable  for  edgings 

Diantlius  atrorubeus,  L. 

,,  ncglectus , Louis  (Mount  Canis). 

,,  alpinns,  L.  (Eastern  Alps,  lime-stone). 

,,  glacialis,  Htenke  (Esstein  Alps,  granite). 

,,  subacaulis,  Lois  (Dauphine  Alps). 

,,  caesius,  L. 

These  like  a stony,  light  soil,  composed  of  one-third  peat,  one-third  lesf- 
soil,  and  a third  of  sand  or  broken  stone.  It  is  necessary  to  drain  well,  and  to 
plant  in  full  sud. 

Dianlhu s sylvestris,  Jacq. 

„ Balbisii , Ser.  (Maritime) Alps). 

,,  monspessulanus , L. 

,,  superbus,  L. 

,,  carlhusianorum , L. 

,,  dcltoidcs,  L. 

These  succeed  in  all  light  soils,  in  the  sud. 

Saponaria  ocymoidcs  L. 

,,  lutca , L.  (Mount  Rosa). 

Dry  position,  exposed  to  the  sun. 

Silenc  alpcslris,  Jacq.  (Tyrol,  lime-stone). 

,,  quadrifida , L. 

,,  rupcstris,  L. 

,,  Saxifraga,  L. 

These  Silenes  like  an  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  a soil  rich  in  humus.  S. 
quadrifida,  however,  prefers  moderate  moisture. 

Silenc  I’umilia,  Wolf.  (Tyrol). 

,,  Elizabeths:,  Jan  (Southern  Tyro),  lime  stone). 

,,  acaulis , L. 

,,  cxscapa,  All. 

These  four  Bpecies  of  Silene  like  a stony  soil.  They  belong  to  the  category 
of  rock  species  ; S.  Pumilio  and  S.  Elizabetlue  grow  in  the  clefts  of  rock,  from 
which  there  is  much  trouble  in  getting  them  out.  To  make  thorn  succeed 
well  it  is  necessary  to  plant  them  on  slopes,  and  even  in  a perfectly  perpen- 
dicular position,  in  order  that  water  may  not  be  able  to  get  into  the  tutts,  and 
cause  them  to  rot. 

Lychnis  alpina,  L.  (granits). 

,,  Flos  Jo  vis,  L. 

Whilst  the  first  of  those  plants  requires  a light  soil  of  littlo  depth  and  woll 
drained,  the  seond,  which  is  very  voracious,  should  havo  a dtep  and  nourish- 
ing soil. 
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Sagina  brgoides,  Reiohb. 

,,  glabra,  Kooh. 

,,  marcocarpa,  Maly. 

Alsino  rupestris,  Hoop. 

,,  Oerardi,  Wahlb. 

„ (kcandra,  Reiohb. 

„ muorowta,  L. 

„ biflora,  Wahlb. 

,,  lurioifolia,  L. 

,,  liniflora,  L. 

„ austriaca,  Jacq. 

„ Villa)  ’sit\  Balb. 

Chtrleria  sedoides , L. 

The  species  of  tbese  three  genera  are  cultivated  like  the  Silenes.  They 
like,  however,  a more  stony  soil,  and  are  contented  with  a soil  loss  rich  in 
humus  and  more  sandy.  Somo  of  them  extend  widely  on  rockwork, 

Moehringia  muscosa,  L. 

,,  glaticovirens,  Bertol  (Tyrol). 

These  like  moderate  moisture  and  stony  soil. 

Aremria  alpina,  Gand. 

,,  biflora,  L. 

„ eiliata,  L. 

,,  muUicaulis,  L. 

,,  grand  [flora,  L. 

„ graminifoixa,  Ard.  (Southern  Tyrol). 

Dry  exposure,  sun,  light  soil,  of  little  depth,  well  drained. 

Cerastium  lanatum,  L. 

„ grandifloritm,  W.  & Kit. 

,,  latifolium,  L. 

„ uniflorum,  Murr. 

„ alpinwn,  L. 

,,  carinthiacum.  Vest. 

Conditions  the  same  as  for  the  last. 

Line.-e. 

linum  alpinum,  Jacq. 

Sun  ; not  particular  as  to  soil. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Jlotts  of  ©bscrbatton. 

♦ 

WINTERING  VEGETABLE  ROOTS. 

The  plan  of  lifting  such  roots  as  carrots,  beets,  salsify,  and  scorzonera, 
and  laying  them  in  again  on  a sheltered  border  is  not  nearly  so 
usually  practised  as  I think  its  merits  deserve.  We  protected  a greater 
part  of  our  crop  of  the  former  in  that  way  last  year,  and  were  well 
pleased  with  the  result,  and  we  intend  to  further  extend  the  practice 
to  the  beet  and  other  roots  this  year.  It  is  surprising  how  fresh  and 
plump  such  roots  are,  compared  with  those  that  have  been  preserved  in 
dry  earth  in  draughty  sheds,  which  is  often  the  best  accommodation 
under  cover  available.  Where  a good  cool  cellar  is  at  command,  pro- 
bably it  would  answer  well,  but  where  such  is  not  at  hand,  I would 
advise  those  who  have  occasion  to  store  roots  to  give  the  above  practice 
a trial.  It  is  not  necessary  to  remove  the  tops  of  crops  preserved  in 
this  way,  for  you  may  bury  the  crowns  a few  inches  under  the  soil. 
In  frosty  weather  they  will  need  protection,  and  nothing  is  better  for 
that  purpose  than  a covering  of  bracken.  They  may  be  laid  in  thickly, 
so  need  not  take  up  much  room.  C.  Warden. 

TOMATO,  SUTTON’S  ABUNDANCE. 

Herewith  I send  you  a bunch  of  tomatoes,  which,  perhaps,  may 
interest  you,  for  it  shows  that  Sutton’s  Abundance,  that  you  have 
recommended,  is  enormously  fruitful,  the  bunch  sent  being  a fair 
sample  of  the  crowded  racemes  of  fruit  produced,  the  fruits  averaging 
8 to  12  in  a bunch.  Tomatoes  have  done  well  this  season,  never 
better,  perhaps,  on  the  open  wall.  They  are  even  now  growing  freely, 
for  there  has  been  no  frost  to  hurt  them.  Sutton’s  Abundance  has 
surprised  me  by  its  vigour  and  productiveness.  The  plant  would  top  a 
wall  of  eight  or  nine  feet,  and  give  fruit  at  every  joint.  I quite  expect 
that  with  good  management  under  glass  it  would  bear  almost 
indefinitely.  As  regards  quality  it  is  excellent. 

Somersham,  Hunts.  W.  H.  Smith. 

MUSHROOMS  UNDER  GREENHOUSE  STAGES. 

We  have  quite  dispensed  with  our  mushroom-house  for  mushroom 
growing,  and  now  depend  wholly  for  our  supply  from  under  the  stages 
in  the  greenhouse,  and  those  from  beds  out-of-doors  on  the  same 
principle  as  that  advocated  in  Mr.  Wright’s  book,  “ Mushrooms  for  the 
Million.”  We  find  that  beds  on  the  latter  principle  serve  us  best  from 
Christmas  onwards,  and  up  to  that  date  we  depend  principally  for  our 
supply  from  beds  under  greenhouse  stages.  Though  we  believe  in  a 
humid  atmosphere  for  this  esculent  we  do  not  approve  of  drip,  so  that 
the  beds  are  always  covered  with  some  material  that  will  shoot  off  the 
wet.  In  our  case  it  is  the  Willesden  waterproof  paper,  which  is  light 
and  easily  removed.  When  spawning  the  beds  we  never  break  the 
bricks  smaller  than  six,  often  not  more  than  four  pieces,  and  ordinary 
garden  soil  is  the  material  we  cover  it  with.  This  is  patted  down 
firmly  with  the  back  of  a spade  when  a little  moister  than  what  we 
should  use  for  potting  purposes.  After  the  heat  is  spent  we  always 
cover  the  surface  with  some  hay,  which  is  not  removed  when  watering 
is  done,  but  watered  over,  and  is  lightened  up  again  with  a stick  when 
the  water  is  drained  out  of  it.  C.  Warden. 


“A  SIMPLE  PACT  ABOUT”  KEATING’S  COUGH  LOZENGES.  Ask  through! 
tjie  world,  in  any  country  that  can  be  named,  you  will  find  them  largely  sold.  There 
ab  solutely  no  remedy  that  is  so  speedy  in  giving  relief,  so  certain  to  cure,  and  yet  the  m 
ftehoate  can  take  tligm,  One  Lozenge  gives  ease,  ggld  .in  13^d.  tins,— [Aeyi.] 


©jljilnttous  auk  ffleetiugs. 


EXETER  APPLE  AND  PEAR  SHOW. 

The  exhibition  of  apples  and  pears  reoently  held  in  Exeter  was  the  largest 
exhibition  of  its  kind  that  lias  yet  been  held  in  the  City,  and  did  honour  to  the 
administrative  abilities  of  the  executive  and  the  cultural  skill  of  the  large 
body  of  exhibitors  who  took  part  in  the  competition  for  the  prizes.  The  place 
of  exhibition  was  the  Fore  Street  Market,  which  was  liberally  deoorated  with 
plants  of  various  descriptions  from  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  and 
Son  and  Messrs.  Lucombe  Pince  and  Co.,  and  presented  a very  bright  and 
attractive  appearance.  Large  as  is  the  market  building,  the  space  it  affords 
was  so  fully  taxed  that  a very  considerable  number  of  the  late  entries  had 
to  be  refused,  the  executive  finding  it  impossible  to  provide  accommodation 
for  them.  In  point  of  quality  the  fruit  shown  compared  favourably  with  that 
staged  last  year,  both  apples  and  pears  being  remarkable  for  high  finish. 

Apples  produced  a highly  effeative  display,  and  comprised  excellent 
examples  of  all  the  principal  dessert  and  culinary  varieties.  There  were  nine 
classes  for  collections,  and  in  that  for  twenty-four  dishes  the  first  placo  was 
occupied  by  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  the  Old  Nurseries,  Maidstone, 
with  remarkably  good  fruit  of  Beauty  of  Kent,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  Gloria 
Mundi,  Grenadier,  Melon  Apple,  Lord  Derby,  Reinette  du  Canada,  Cellini, 
The  Queen,  Lord  Suffield,  Pott’s  Seedling,  Cospatric,  Warner’s  King,  and  other 
first-class  kinds.  Mr.  Watkins,  Pomona  Farm,  Withington,  Hereford,  was  a 
very  close  Becond,  his  fruit  being  uniformly  good  ; and  Mr.  C.  Sclater,  Heavi- 
tree,  Exeter,  was  |third.  For  twelve  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  and  Co.  and  Mr. 
Watkins  were  again  first  and  second  with  excellent  collections  ; and  Mr.  H. 
Berwick,  Sidmouth  Nurseries,  was  third,  his  fruit  also  being  remarkably  good. 
Messrs.  Bunyard  were  first  also  for  twelve  culinary  varieties  and  for  twelve 
dessert  kinds.  In  the  first-mentioned  of  the  two  collections  were  very  fine 
examples  of  Ecklinville,  Gloria  Mundi,  Loddington  Seedling,  Lord  Derby, 
Stirling  Castle,  Beauty  of  Kent,  New  Hawthornden,  Cox’s  Pomona,  and  The 
Queen.  Chief  amongst  the  dessert  varieties  were  Blenheim  Pippin,  Cox’s 
Orange  Pippin,  Colonel  Vaughan,  Ribston  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  and 
Worcester  Pearmain.  Other  successful  competitors  in  these  classes  were  Mr. 

C.  Sclater,  Mr.  Watkins,  Mr.  D.  C.  Powell,  Powderham  Castle,  Exeter,  and 
Mr.  J.  Scott,  Merriott  Nurseries. 

In  the  classes  in  which  the  competition  was  limited  to  private  growers,  Mr 
G.  Brooks,  gardener  to  A.  Vaughan  Lae,  Esq.,  Dillington  Park,  Ilminster,  was 
one  of  the  most  successful  exhibitors,  taking  first  prize  for  eighteen  varieties,  and 
for  nine  sorts  suitable  for  dessert.  Especially  good  in  his  collection  of  eighteen 
dishes  were  the  examples  of  Cellini,  Mere  de  Menage,  Emperor  Alexander, 
Royal.Russet,  Alfriston,  Peasgood’s  Nonesuch,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  and  Lady 
Henniker.  Mr.  Garland,  gardener  to  Sir  T.  Dyke  Acland,  Killerton  Park, 
Exeter,  was  second  in  both  classes  with  good  collections.  In  competition  for 
the  prizes  for  nine  varieties  of  culinary  apples,  Mr.  A.  Trueman,  Topsham, 
was  first,  and  Mr.  Williams,  gardener  to  W.  C.  Sim,  Esq.,  Clyst,  St.  George, 
second. 

The  classes  for  single  dishes,  of  which  there  were  twenty,  were  all  well  filled, 
there  being  upwards  of  thirty  entries  in  three  or  four.  The  most  successful  ex- 
hibitors in  these  classes  were  Mr.  G.  Brooks,  Mr.  J.  Beer,  Cullompton,  Mr. 

D.  C.  Powell,  Mr.  J.  Stenner,  Mr.  W.  R.  Baker,  Messrs.  Bunyard  and  Co., 
Mr.  J.  Bogridge,  Mr.  B.  C.  Ridley,  Mr.  J.  Fryer,  Mr.  A.  Trueman,  and  Mr. 
C.  Sclater.  The  best  dish  for  flavour  was  that  of  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  from 
Miss  C.  Matthews  ; and  the  heaviest  dish  was  that  of  Warner’s  King,  shown 
by  Mr.  W.  Blackmore. 

Pears  were  generally  good,  and  the  whole  of  the  prizes  were  keenly  con- 
tested. For  twelve  kinds  Messrs.  Bunyard  and  Co.  were  first  with  a collection 
in  which  were  fine  samples  of  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Beurre  Bachelier,  Duron- 
dean,  Beurre  Superfin,  Marie  Louise  d’Uccle,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  and 
other  well-known  kinds.  Mr.  Garland  and  Mr.  C.  Sclater  were  second  and 
third  respectively.  For  six  dishes  the  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  R.  Salter, 
gardener  to  J.  Carver,  Esq.,  Mr.  Garland,  and  Mr.  H.  Berwick ; and  in  the 
two  classes  for  three  dishes  to  Mr.  D.  C.  Powell,  Mr.  A.  C.  Williams,  Mr.  G. 
Morrinder,  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Lee.  There  was  a keen  competition  in  the  classes 
for  single  dishes,  the  most  successful  of  the  competitors  being  Messrs.  G. 
Bunyard  and  Co.,  Mr.  A.  C.  Williams,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  R.  Smith,  Mr. 
Garland,  Mr.  J.  Searle,  Mr.  Trueman,  Mr.  J.  Ham,  and  Mr.  Geeson. 

Miscellaneous  Collections  included  large  and  excellent  collections  of 
apples  and  pears  from  Messrs.  Lucombe  Pince  and  Co.,  and  Messrs.  R.  Veitch 
and  Son,  Exeter. 


EALING  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  November  2 and  3. 

This  ably-managed  and  flourishing  society  held  its  annual  exhibition  of 
chrysanthemums,  lruit,  and  vegetables  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  and  the 
various  subjects  invited  by  the  schedule  were  admirably  represented.  As  in 
former  years  the  show  was  held  in  the  Lyric  Hall,  Ealing,  and  the  large  hall  ir> 
which  the  groups,  specimens,  and  cut  blooms  of  chrysanthemums  were 
arranged,  presented  a very  bright  and  attractive  appearance,  whilst  the 
reception-room  and  saloon,  which  were  devoted  to  the  fruit,  vegetables,  and 
cottagers’  produce,  afforded  abundant  interest  to  visitors.  The  arrangements 
were  admirably  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Richard  Dean,  the 
indefatigable  honorary  secretary,  and  it  maybe  mentioned,  as  a matter  of  some 
importance,  that  the  whole  of  the  judging  was  completed  and  the  prize. tickets 
affixed  to  the  collections  by  the  time  the  doors  were  opened  for  the  admission 
of  visitors  at  noon. 

Cut  Blooms  produced  a very  bright  display  of  colour,  the  Japanese  and 
pompon  varieties  being  particularly  meritorious.  In  competition  for  the  prizes 
for  twelve  blooms  of  incurved  varieties,  Mr.  H.  Davis,  gardener  to  H.  G.  Lake, 
Esq.,  Fairlawn  House,  Chiswick,  was  first  with  finely-developed  flowers,  the 
varieties  being  : Empress  of  India,  for  which  he  was  awarded  the  bronze  medal 
of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  offered  for  the  best  incurved  flower 
in  the  exhibition  ; Lord  VVolseley,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Golden  Empress,  Queen  of 
England,  Mr.  Cobay,  Beverley,  Prince  Alfred,  Lord  Alcester,  Alfred  Salter, 
Angelina,  and  Mr.  Bunn.  Mr.  C.  Long,  gardener  to  E.  B.  Bridger,  Esq., 
Orchard  Dene,  Ealing,  was  second  with  medium-sized  blooms  ; Mr.  H.  Collyer, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Murrell,  Ealing,  third  ; and  Mr.  Stanton,  gardener  to  H.  Smith, 
Esq.,  Chiswick,  fourth.  The  silver  medal  of  theN.C.S.,  offered  as  the  premier 
prize  for  nine  incurved  flowers,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  F.  Milsom,  gardener  to 
W.  Lindell,  Esq.,  Manor  House,  Drayton  Green,  for  capital  blooms  of  Empress 
of  India,  Lady  Bardinge,  Prince  Alfred,  Nil  Desperandum,  Jeanne  d’Arc, 
Alfred  Salter,  and  Mrs.  Dixon;  Mr.  A.  Wright,  Devonhurst,  Chiswick,  was 
gwond  , and  Mr.  J,  Hudson,  gardener  to  fl.  J,  Atkinson,  Esq.,  MiP.,  Gun* 
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nersbury  House,  Acton,  was  third,  both  staging  excellent  stands.  For  six 
incurved  Mr.  H.  Collyer,  Mr.  LoDg,  Mr.  G.  Elliott,  gardener  to  J.  Moore, 
Esq.,  Melbourne  Lodge,  Ealing;  and  Mr.  E.  Chadwick,  gardener  to  E.  M. 
Nelson,  Esq.,  Hanger  Hill  House,  Ealing,  were  the  prizetakers  in  the  order  of 
their  names. 

The  Japanese  varieties  were  remarkably  good  in  the  whole  of  the  classes, 
tind  as  tho  result  they  received  a full  share  of  attention.  In  the  class  for 
twelve  Mr.  C.  Long  was  at  tho  head  of  tho  several  competitors  with  a stand 
in  which  were  superbly-developed  blooms  of  Dolores,  Elaine,  Jeanne  Delaux, 
Fulton,  Comte  de  Germiny,  Meg  Merrillies,  Mons.  Astorg,  Hiver  Fleuri,  Bonle 
d’Or,  Criterion,  Mdlle.  Lacroix,  and  Madame  Audiguier.  Tho  bronze  medal 
of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  offered  as  the  prize  for  the  best 
Japanese  flower  in  the  exhibition,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Long  for  his  fine  bloom 
of  Elaine.  Mr.  Stanton,  Mr.  Collyer,  and  Mr.  Davis  were  second,  third,  and 
fourth  respectively.  In  the  class  for  six  Japanese  varieties  Mr.  J.  Hudson  was 
first  with  capital  blooms  of  Fulton,  Elaine,  Madame  Audiguier,  Madame  de 
Sevin,  Incomparable,  and  Triomphe  du  Nord  ; Mr.  F.  Milsom  seoond ; and 
Mr.  Passey,  gardener  to  T.  Nye,  Esq.,  Oakville,  Ealing,  third. 

The  stands  of  pompons  were  of  a high  degree  of  excellence,  and  those  con- 
sisting of  flowers  that  had  not  been  disbudded  were  especially  attractive.  In 
the  class  in  which  disbudding  was  allowed,  Mr.  H.  Collyer,  Mr.  W.  Passey, 
and  Mr.  E.  Chadwick,  were  the  prizetakers  in  the  order  of  their  names,  with 
stands  consisting  exclusively  of  finely-developed  blooms,  and  differing  but 
little  in  relative  merit.  In  the  second  of  the  two  classes,  Mr.  F.  Milsom 
was  first,  closely  followed  by  Mr.  E.  Fountain,  gardener  to  Miss  Wood,  The 
Elms,  Hanger  Hill,  and  Mr.  H.  Collyer  for  the  second  and  third  place. 
Reflexed  flowers  were  admirably  shown  by  Mr.  Long  and  Mr.  Collyer,  and 
large  anemone-flowered  varieties  were  represented  by  fairly  good  stands 
from  Mr.  W.  Passey,  Mr.  F.  Milsom,  and  Mr.  Fulford. 

Groups  of  Chrysanthemums  formed  a very  important  and  highly  attrac- 
tive feature.  Mr.  Wigmore,  gardener  to  F.  Hicks,  Esq.,  Oakhurst,  Ealing, 
was  first  with  a group  remarkable  for  the  high  quality  of  the  flowers,  and  Mr. 
Baird,  gardener  to  C.  A.  Daw,  Esq.,  was  a very  close  second  with  an  arrange- 
ment evincing  much  taste.  Mr.  Fulford,  gardener  to  J.  BooEey,  Esq.,  Hill 
House,  Acton,  was  third  with  a very  pleasing  group. 

Specimen  Plants  contributed  their  share  to  the  attractions  of  the  exhibi- 
tion. The  most  successful  of  the  exhibitors  in  the  several  classes  were  Mr. 
W.  Wright,  gardener  to  G.  P.  Greenfield,  Esq.,  The  Spring,  Hanwell ; Mr. 
Chadwick,  and  Mr.  G.  Fulford,  were  the  principal  prizetakers  in  the  several 
classes. 

Miscellaneous  Plants  and  Flowers  were  plentiful  and  good.  Mr.  J. 
Roberts,  Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton,  contributed  a large  collection  of  flowering 
and  ornamental-leaved  plants,  which,  arranged  to  form  a broad  bank  in  the 
front  of  the  stage,  produced  a very  beautiful  effect.  Mr.  Fountain  contributed 
a large  and  effective  group  of  ferns;  Mr.  J.  Hudson  had  several  beautiful 
boxes  of  cut  flowers  ; and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Smith,  Ealing  Broadway,  presented 
several  tastefully  arranged  baskets  and  stands  of  chrysanthemums. 

Fruit.— For  three  bunches  of  grapes,  Mr.  J.  Hudson  was  first,  for  a good 
cluster  of  Alnwick  Seedling,  and  two  grand  clusters  of  Alicante  ; Mr. 
Milsom  and  Mr.  J.  Baird  were  second  and  third  respectively.  For  three 
dishes  of  pears  Mr.  Garlandroy  was  first,  with  good  fruit  of  Beurre  Diel,  Pit- 
maston  Duchess,  and  Mons.  Leon  Leclerc  ; Mr.  Milsom  and  Mr.  E.  Chadwick 
were  second  and  third.  In  the  class  for  three  dishes  of  culinary  apples  Mr.  E. 
Chadwick  was  first,  with  Minchall  Crab,  Emperor  Alexander,  and  Dumelow’s 
Seedling  ; Mr.  Hudson  and  Mr.  A.  Wright  were  second  and  third  respec- 
tively. In  the  corresponding  class  for  dessert  apples  Mr.  Hudson  was  first, 
with  Ribston  Pippin,  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  and  Gravenstein,  in  the  best  possible 
condition  ; Mr.  A.  Wright  and  Mr.  E.  Chadwick  were  second  and  third 
respectively.  Messrs.  C.  Lee  and  Son,  Hammersmith,  Mr.  Hudson,  and  Mr. 
Garlandroy,  staged,  not  for  competition,  large  collections  of  apples,  which  con- 
tributed materially  to  the  interest  of  the  gathering. 

Vegetables,  which  are  grown  with  much  success  in  the  district,  were  as 
usual  staged  in  large  quantities,  and  in  a condition  that  did  credit  to  the 
exhibitors,  Mr.  E.  Fountain,  Mr.  Milsom,  and  Mr.  Simmonds  were  the 
successful  competitors  in  the  class  for  a collection  of  six  kinds  of  vege- 
tables. There  were  about  twenty  competitors  for  the  prizes  offered  by  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons  for  four  dishes  of  potatoes,  and  the  whole  of  the  tubers  were 
more  or  less  good.  The  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  Sargood,  Mr.  E.  Chad- 
wick, Mr.  J.  Fardon.  Mr.  Goldsworthy,  Mr.  W.  Wright,  and  Mr.  Baldwin,  in 
tho  order  of  their  names.  Tho  varieties  shown  in  the  first  prize  lot  were 
London  Hero,  Queon  of  the  Valley,  Snowdrop,  and  Radstock  Beauty. 


MR.  JOHN  WALKER’S  ROOT  SHOW,  THAME,  OXON,  November  2. 

In  glorious  open  weather,  marred  only  by  flying  showers,  the  above  far- 
famed  South  Oxon  exhibition  was  held  in  the  High  Street,  in  front  of  Mr. 
Walker’s  seed  stores  and  the  neighbouring  premises  on  either  side.  The 
display  was  a large  one,  and,  in  point  of  quality,  has  not  been  equalled  during 
the  past  ten  years.  The  whole  of  the  roots  were  of  fine  symmetrical  form,  and 
many  of  considerable  bulk.  Mr.  Walker,  in  promoting  and  sustaining  this 
annual  show,  affords  his  customers  an  opportunity  of  competing  in  a genial 
sort  of  way  at  a time  of  year  when  the  other  exhibitions  in  the  oounty  are  past 
and  gone  ; it  also  proves  to  a demonstration  the  quality  of  the  seeds  sent  out 
from  his  stores.  The  schedule  comprised  two  divisions,  the  first  being  limited 
to  growers  “who  cultivate  at  least  six  aores  of  roots  on  their  farms,’’  the 
awards  being  made  to  the  following  : — 

Six  Long  Red  Mangolds. — First,  Mr.  Richard  Kimbell,  Worminghall, 
Bucks  (weight  144 lbs.,  heaviest  root  32^  lbs.);  second,  Mr.  Timothy  Dodwell, 
Long  Crendon,  Bucks  (weight  142  lbs.);  other  meritorious  exhibitors  in  this 
class  being  Mr.  Thomas  Latham,  Harlesford,  Tetsworth,  Oxon  (124  lbs.)  ; Mr. 
John  Beeson,  Haddenham,  Bucks  (08 lbs.)  ; and  Mr.  John  Perkins,  Chilton, 
Bucks  (88  lbs.). 

Six  Turnips. — First,  Mr.  W.  Collett,  Stafford  Farm,  Stow  Wood,  Heading- 
ton,  Oxon  (weight  115 lbs.);  second,  Mr.  Wiggins,  Thornloy  Hall,  Bucks 
(weight  88  lbs.);  the  next  best  being  Mr.  David  Dodwell,  Long  Crendon 
(88  lbs.)  ; Mr.  Neighbour,  Postcomb,  Oxon  (81  lbs.) ; and  Mr  Henry  Reynolds, 
Notley  Abbey  (12.‘t  lbs.) ; the  roots  comprising  this  last  exhibit  being  deficient 
in  shapeliness,  otherwise  they  were  excellent,  tho  heaviest  root  turning  tho 
scale  at  24  lbs. 

Six  Swedes.— First,  Mr.  James  Crook,  Long  Crendon  (lOOlbs.),  a very 
handsome  lot  ; second,  Mr.  Hitchman,  Littlo  Milton,  Oxon  (97 % lbB.)  ; others 
deserving  of  notice  being  Mr.  Timothy  Dodwoll  (129  lbs.),  a triflo  rough,  the 
heaviest  root  in  this  lot  being  nearly  25  lbs. ; Mr.  Henry  Castle,  Thame 


(84  lbs.) ; Mr.  Kirman,  Stoke  Fields,  Oxon  (80 lbs.) ; Mr.  T.  Latham  (78  lbs  ); 
and  Mr.  Malins,  Easington  (72  lbs.). 

Six  Globe  Mangolds. — First,  Mr.  Timothy  Dodwell  (137  lbs. ) ; second,  Mr. 
R.  Kimbell  (1 1 G lbs.)  ; others  deserving  commendation  being  Mr.  Treadwell 
Standhall,  Oxon  (121  lbs.) ; Mr.  T.  Latham  (92  lbs.)  ; Mr.  H.  Newitt,  Thame 
(89  lbs.)  ; and  Mr.  North,  New  Close  Farm,  Kingsey,  Bucks  (84J  lbs.). 

Division  II.  open  to  “cultivators  of  not  more  than  six  acres,  and  which 
which  may  be  grown  in  a garden.” — 

Three  Long  Red  Mangolds.— First,  Mr.  Fred  White,  Lubbersdown  Hill, 
Bucks  (84  lbs.),  with  a very  handsome  triplet  of  straight  roots  ; second,  Mr'. 
George  White,  LubberRdown  Hill  (83  lbs.) ; and  among  the  seven  competitors 
not  placed  were  Mr.  E.  Hawes,  Worminghall  (77  lbs.) ; Mr.  James  Joiner, 
Worminghall  (67  lbs.)  ; and  Mr.  Roberts,  Bledlow,  Bucks  (59  lbs.). 

Three  Globe  Mangolds.— First,  Mr.  George  White  (76  lbs.)— these  three 
roots  were  perhaps  the  hanasomest  and  most  spherical  in  the  whole  show  ; 
seoond,  Mr.  E.  Hawes  (71  lbs.)  ; the  other  lots  claiming  special  attention  for 
form  came  from  Mr.  J.  Joiner  (67  lbs.)  ; Mr.  F.  Whito  (58  lbn.)  ; and  Mr. 
Roberts  (54 J lbs.). 

One  interesting  exhibit  which  drew  most  of  the  farmers  and  dealers  from 
the  market  to  inspect  was  a small  truss  of  silo  hay,  the  production  of  Mr.  John 
Beeson,  Haddenham.  It  weighed  50  lbs.  ; was  remarkably  sweet,  although  its 
appearance  was  anything  but  attractive.  Mr.  Beeson  says  : “ It  was  made  from 
meadow  grass  picked  up  as  soon  as  cut,  was  stacked  in  a barn  in  the  middle  of 
June  last,  was  pressed  down  by  boards  weighted  with  staddle  stones,  and 
opened  this  week.  The  Bample  had  been  taken  from  within  six  inches  of  the 
top,  was  of  a dark  olive  green,  and  emitted  a peculiar  sweet  perfume.  The 
oost  of  mowing,  cartiDg,  and  stacking  was  10s.  per  acre,  and  from  about  eight 
acres  40  tons  of  silo  hay  have  been  produced.”  As  the  cattle  eat  it  with 
eagerness,  such  a simple  process  should  be  a means  to  the  end  of  securing 
meadow  grass  in  wet  weather  (when  hay-making  is  next  to  impossible)  as 
winter  food  for  store  stock. 

Many  of  tho  visitors  to  the  root  show  also  made  an  inspection  of  Mr. 
Walker’s  nurseries,  which  were  gay  with  dahlias  in  the  open,  and  with  a 
rare  display  of  zonal  pelargoniums  and  chrysanthemums  in  the  glass 
structures.  All  the  nursery  hands  were  in  full  awing,  lifting  and  packing 
roses,  fru  it,  and  foreBt  trees,  which  abound  here. 


HIGHGATE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY,  Nov.  3 and  4. 

A brilliant  future  seems  before  this  young  but  vigorous  society,  judging 
from  the  second  annual  exhibition  which  was  larger  in  extent  and  more  varied 
than  the  one  of  1885.  It  was  held  in  the  Northfield  Hall,  Highgate,  a well- 
lighted  building,  but,  as  it  proved,  too  small  to  hold  the  exhibits  a marquee 
was  erected  at  one  end,  and  this  was  comfortably  filled  with  specimen  plants 
and  well-arranged  groups.  There  was  a strong  balancing  element  in  the  foliage 
plants,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  but  naturally,  the  chrysanthemums  were  the 
most  prominent  feature,  and  this  district  evidently  possesses  men  who 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  requirements  of  the  gay  and  popular  flower. 
If  the  society  continues  to  hold  such  bright  and  picturesque  exhibitions  as 
that  of  1886,  it  will  in  a short  time  occupy  a high  position  amongst  kindred 
associations  round  the  metropolis,  and  we  heartily  wish  it  prosperity. 

Cut  Blooms  were  shown  to  advantage,  especially  the  Japanese,  but  the 
incurved  varieties,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  were  below  the  average.  The 
leading  class  was  for  thirty-six,  eighteen  incurved  and  eighteen  Japanese,  and 
the  winner  of  the  first  prize  was  Mr.  B.  Calvert,  gardener  to  G.  Kent,  Esq., 
Northwood,  Highgate,  who  showed  both  classes  well,  the  incurved  being  of 
medium  size,  but  well-finished.  The  Japanese  comprised  fine  flowers  of  Mar- 
got,  Curiosity,  La  Rouge,  Mdlle.  Lacroix,  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Fulton, 
L’ Admirable,  Comtesse  de  Beauregarde,  Criterion,  Bouqaet  Fait,  Joseph 
Mahood,  Mons.  Astorg,  Mons.  Moursillac,  Mons,  Tarin,  Elaine,  Yald’Andorre, 
Peter  the  Great,  and  William  Robinson.  The  incurved  varieties  exhibited 
comprised  Queen  of  England,  John  Salter,  Emily  Dale,  Prince  Alfred,  Lord 
Alcester,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Lord  Wolseley,  Princess  of  Wales,  Empress  of  India, 
Alfred  Salter,  Mrs.  Heale,  Lady  Slade,  White  Beverley,  Nil  Desperandum, 
Mr.  Bunn,  Refulgens,  Lady  Hardinge,  and  White  Venus.  The  second  place 
was  occupied  by  Mr.  J.  Brittain,  gardener  to  F.  Reckitt,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Caen 
Wood  Towers,  Highgate.  The  Japanese  varieties  in  his  stand  were  noticeable 
for  high  quality,  especially  Baronne  de  Prailly  and  the  snow  white  Elaine. 
Mr.  B.  Calvert  came  to  the  front  in  the  class  for  twenty-four  incurved,  but 
the  flowers  were  rough  and  loose.  They  comprised  Lord  Alcester,  John 
Salter,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Alfred  Salter,  Emily  Dale,  Prince  Alfred,  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, Empress  of  India,  Mrs.  W.  Shipman,  Lady  Slade,  Princess  of  Wales, 
Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  Lady  Hardinge,  Nil  Desperandum,  Mrs.  Heale,  Mr. 
Bunn,  White  Venus,  George  Glenny,  Princess  Teck,  Mrs.  Dixon,  Mr.  Brnnlees, 
Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  Barbara,  and  Eve.  The  second  place  was  assigned  to  Mr.  .T. 
Brittain.  In  the  class  for  twelve,  Mr.  T.  L.  Turk,  gardener  to  T.  Boney,  Esq., 
Cholmely  Lodge,  Highgate,  won  the  first  prize,  showing  good  blooms  of 
Jeanne  d’Arc,  Prince  Alfred,  Mr.  Bunn,  Prince  of  Wales,  Nil  Desperandum, 
Empress  of  India,  Barbara,  White  Beverley,  Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  Lady  Hardinge, 
Lord  Derby,  and  George  Glenny.  Mr.  W.  Theobald,  gardener  to  A.  Goslett, 
Esq.,  J.P.,  West  Hill.  Highgate,  was  second  ; and  Mr.  H.  Neary,  gardener  to 
the  Rev.  R.  Powell,  Holy  Innocents’  Vicarage,  Hornsey,  third.  For  six,  Mr. 
T.  L.  Turk  was  again  the  most  successful  competitor,  putting  up  Jeanne  d’Arc, 
Prince  Alfred,  Prince  of  Wales,  Nil  Desperandum,  Barbara,  and  White 
Beverley.  Mr.  T.  Caryer,  gardener  to  A.  G.  Meissner,  Esq.,  Woodlynch, 
Hornsey  Lane,  came  second  ; and  Mr.  H.  Neary,  third.  For  the  special  prize 
offered  for  six  incurved,  one  variety,  Mr  J.  Brooks,  gardener  to  Walter  Rey- 
nolds, Esq. , The  Grove,  Highgate,  was  first,  putting  up  well-formed  flowers 
of  Beethoven.  Mr.  B.  Calvert  came  second  with  Queen  of  England  ; and  Mr. 
T.  L.  Turk  with  White  Beverley.  For  six  blooms  of  Empress  of  India  the 
first  place  was  secured  by  Mr.  B.  Calvert;  and  the  seoond  by  Mr.  J.  Brittain. 

There  was  spirited  competition  in  tho  classes  allotted  to  the  Japanese 
varieties,  and  for  twenty-four  the  premier  award  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr. 
W.  Theobald,  who  had  good  blooms  of  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Val  d’  Andorra, 
Comte  de  Germiny,  Elaine,  Mons.  Tarin,  Margot,  Mdlle.  Lacroix,  Madame  H. 
Rendatlor,  Bouquet  Fait,  Carmen,  Mons.  Astorg,  Souroo  d’Or,  James  Salter, 
Madame  Sevin,  Soloil  Levant,  Triomphe  du  Nord,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey, 
Reverie,  Richard  Jorvoise,  Alba  plena,  Peter  tho  Groat,  and  White  Swan  ; 
Mr.  J.  Brittain,  whoso  stand  contained  excellent  flowers  of  Elaino,  White  Swan, 
Fanny  Bouoharlat,  Mons.  Ardono,  and  Val  d’Andorro,  was  placed  seoond  ; 
and  the  third  award  was  madoin  favour  of  Mr.  B.  Calvert.  In  tho  elans  for 
twolve  Mr.  J.  Brittain  hooded  tho  prize  list,  showing  fresh  well-devolopod 
blooms  of  Mons.  Astorg,  Nil  Desperandum,  Soleil  Levant,  Duohess  of  Albany, 
Elaine,  Val  d’Andorre,  Peter  the  Great,  Source  d’Or,  Bouquet  Fait,  Mdllo. 
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Lacroix,  Lend  d'Or,  and  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey  ; Mr.  B.  (Jalvort  and  Mr.  T. 
Taylor,  gardener  to  J.  Johnstone,  Esq.,  Upper  Terraco  House,  Hampstead, 
were  second  and  third  respectively.  The  exhibits  in  tho  clans  for  six 
Japanese,  one  varioty,  made  a bright  feature,  Mr.  YV.  Theobald,  who  was 
acoordod  the  premier  prize,  exhibiting  superb  blooms  of  Madame  C.  Audi- 
guier.  Elaine  was  well-shown  by  Mr.  J.  Brooks  and  Mr.  T.  Turk,  who  were 
placed  second  and  third.  For  six,  distinot  varieties,  Mr.  T.  L.  Turk  came 
to  the  fore  with  Val  d’Andorre,  Elaine,  Madame  B.  Rondatler,  Margot, 
.fames  Salter,  and  Mons.  Moursillao  ; Mr.  T.  Caryor  second,  and  Mr.  If. 
Neary  third.  A special  prize  was  offered  for  twenty-four  Japanese,  and  tho 
prizetakers  were  Messrs.  J.  Brooks,  W.  Theobald,  and  J.  Brittain  in  the  order 
of  their  names.  For  twolvo  anemone- flowerod  Mr.  W.  Theobald  oocupied  tho 
post  of  honour  ; Mr.  J.  Brittain  coming  second,  and  Mr.  ,J.  Brooks  third. 
For  twolve  llowors,  no  restriction  as  to  section,  Mr.  W.  Theobald  was  first, 
Mr.  T.  Caryor  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Hutt  third. 

Pi, ants  gave  variety  to  the  show,  and  the  most  important  class  was  for  a 
group  of  chrysanthemums.  Mr.  J.  Brooks  put  up  a good  arrangement  ; the 
plants  being  well  grown  and  remarkably  lino  flowers  were  noticed.  Mr,  J. 
H.  Witty,  Highgate,  was  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Brittain  third.  For  six  specimen 
incurved,  Mr.  J.  Brooks  again  proved  the  most  sucoossful,  exhibiting  mode- 
rately well-grown  plants  of  Mrs.  G.  Bundle,  Mr.  Corbay,  Dr.  Sharpe,  Mrs. 
Dixon,  and  Prince  of  Wales.  Mr.  W.  Theobald  came  second,  and  Mr.  C. 
Shepherd,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Horwood,  South  Grove,  llighgate,  third.  For  a 
single  speoimen,  Mr.  J.  Brooks  won  the  premier  prize,  showing  a well-grown 
plant  of  Chinaman,  a variety  with  flowers  valuable  for  their  reddish  crimson 
colour.  Mr.  W.  Theobald  and  Mr.  B.  Calvert  were  second  and  third  respec- 
tively. For  six  Mr.  J.  Smith  secured  the  first  place,  and  in  the  class  for  two 
specimens,  naturally  grown,  the  prizetakers  were  Messrs.  J.  Brooks,  C.  Shep- 
herd, and  H.  W.  Rowson,  gardener  to  J.  H.  Lloyd,  Highgate,  in  the  order  of 
their  names.  For  six  specimens,  Japanese,  Mr.  W.  Theobald  came  first,  and 
for  six  specimen  pompon  the  most  successful  exhibitor  was  Mr.  J.  Brooks,  the 
second  prize  being  taken  by  Mr.  W.  Theobald.  Foliage  plants  were  well 
shown  by  Mr.  J.  Brittain  and  Mr.  W.  Theobald,  who  in  the  class  for  six  were 
placed  first  and  second  respectively. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables  made  a good  feature.  Apples  and  pears  occupied 
a prominent  position,  and  in  the  class  for  three  dishes  of  culinary  apples  Mr. 
B.  Calvert  was  first,  Mr.  J.  Hutt  second,  and  Mr.  W.  Theobald  third.  In 
the  corresponding  class  for  dessert  varieties,  the  winner  of  the  first  prize  was 
Mr.  Wilkinson,  Mr.  J.  Hutt  coming  second,  and  Mr.  W.  Theobald  third.  For 
three  dishes  of  dessert  pears  Mr.  Wilkinson  came  first,  Mr.  J.  Hutt  second, 
and  Mr.  J.  Brittain  third.  For  a dish  of  tomatoes  Mr.  T.  L.  Turk  was  the 
moat  successful.  Black  grapes  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Brittain,  B. 
Calvert,  and  W.  Theobald,  who,  in  the  class  for  three  bunohes,  wero  placed 
first,  second,  and  third  respectively. 

Vegetables  were  quite  up  to  the  average,  and  in  the  principal  class  allot- 
ted to  them  Mr.  W.  Theobald  oame  to  the  front,  Mr.  T.  L.  Turk  and  Mr.  J. 
Brooks  being  second  and  third  respectively.  For  six  dishes  of  potatoes  the 
prizetakers  were  Messrs.  J.  Brooks,  C,  Shepherd,  and  W.  Wilkinson  in  the 
order  of  their  names. 

Miscellaneous  Contributions  came  from  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son, 
Highgate  ; Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Viotoria  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway  ; Mr. 
W.  E,  Boyce,  Archway  Road,  Highgate  ; and  Mr.  A.  R.  Eundell,  the  hon. 
j.reasurer. 


CORN  EXCHANGE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 

The  Corn  Exchange  Annual  Chrysanthemum  Show  was  held  at  the 
Exchange  Hotel,  Mark  Lane.  There  was  a very  fair  attendance  throughout 
the  day.  The  results  of  the  competitions,  Mr.  Norman  Davis  having  been 
appointed  judge,  were  as  follows : Class  1 (open  to  amateurs  and  nursery- 

men).— Twenty-four  distinct  blooms,  viz.,  twelve  incurved  and  thirteen 
Japanese,  T.  Betterswortb,  gardener  to  Mr.  R.  Ewing,  first  ; J.  P.  Kendal, 
gardener  to  Mr.  H.  L.  Holland,  second.  Class  2. — Twelve  distinct  named 
blooms,  incurved,  Mr.  F.  Woodley,  first  ; J.  Aste,  second.  Class  3. — Twelve 
distinct  named  blooms,  Japanese,  A.  Margetson,  first ; Kendall,  second. 
Class  4. — Twelve  distinct  named  blooms,  viz.,  tour  incurved,  four  Japanese, 
and  four  reflexed  or  anemone,  Kendall,  first ; T.  Wickham  Jones,  second. 
Class  5. — Six  distinct  named  blooms,  incurved,  C.  Lambert,  first  ; J.  Aste, 
second.  Class  G. — Six  distinct  named  blooms,  Japanese,  A.  Margetson,  first ; 
M.  F.  Woodley,  second.  Class  7. — Six  distinct  named  blooms,  anemone,  no 
entries.  Class  8. — Six  bunches  of  pompons,  any  sort,  distinct  named  varieties, 
three  flowers  of  each,  with  foliage  and  buds  as  cut,  to  form  a bunch,  O.  T. 
Hodges,  first ; J.  Spiers,  second.  Class  9. — Six  blooms  of  one  named  sort,  J. 
Aste,  first;  C.  Lambert,  second.  The  exhibition  has  been  in  existence  four 
years,  having  emanated  from  the  rose  show  which  is  held  in  the  summer. 
The  prooeeds  are  devoted  to  the  funds  of  the  Corn  Exchange  Benevolent 
Society.  The  show  was  under  the  management  of  Mr,  Henry  Robins,  secre- 
tary of  the  Exchange. 


BRIXTON  HILL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY,  November  4 and  5. 

The  high  position  which  the  Brixton  Hill  Chrysanthemum  Society  has  so 
long  enjoyed  for  the  great  excellence  of  its  annual  exhibitions  was  fully  main- 
tained by  the  show  of  this  year,  which  was  held  on  Thursday  and  Friday  last. 
The  Lecture  Hall  of  the  Congregational  Church,  in  which,  as  for  several  years 
past,  the  exhibition  has  been  held,  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity  with  produc- 
tions that  presented  unmistakable  proofs  of  their  having  had  cultural  skill  of 
a very  high  order  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  The  society  very  wisely  endea- 
vours to  make  its  shows  as  interesting  and  comprehensive  as  possible,  and 
accordingly  makes  ample  provisions  in  its  schedule  of  prizes  for  miscellaneous 
plants,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  As  the  result  of  this  liberal  policy,  a much 
larger  body  of  supporters  is  obtained  than  would  be  the  ease  were  the  show 
devoted  exclusively  to  chrysanthemums,  and  the  sympathy  and  substantial 
support  of  cultivators  of  all  classes  secured.  As  from  a very  early  period  in 
the  history  of  the  society,  the  chrysanthemums,  which  are  especially  well-grown 
in  the  district,  were  on  this  occasion  supplemented  by  a display  of  fruit,  vege- 
tables, and  miscellaneous  flowering  and  ornamental-leaved  plants,  that  was  so 
thoroughly  good  as  to  be  deserving  of  the  highest  praise.  Orchids  were  especi- 
ally well  shown,  and  primulas,  which  have  long  constituted  an  important 
feature  of  the  Brixton  Hill  exhibitions,  were  presented  in  a manner  that  did 
great  credit  to  those  who  took  part  in  the  competition  for  the  prizes  offered 
for  them.  With  reference  to  the  chrysanthemums,  it  must  be  stated  that  both 
specimen  p’ants  and  cut  blooms  were  fully  equal  to  the  high  average  of  former 
years.  The  arrangements  were  admirably  carried  out,  and  brought  much 


praise  to  Mr.  VV,  Hall,  the  honorary  secrotary,  and  tho  other  members  of  tho 
executive. 

Cut  Blooms  oonstitutod  a very  important  and  attractive  feature;  for,  of 
tho  showy  Japanese  varieties,  there  was  an  immense  display  of  grandly 
developed  blooms.  In  tho  great  claBS  for  twenty-four  incurved  varieties,  Mr. 

C.  J.  Salter,  gardener  to  J.  Southgate,  Esq.,  Selborne,  Streatham  Hill,  was 
first  with  medium-sized  and  highly  finished  blooms  of  Lord  Wolseley,  Mrs. 

J.  Grosslield,  Sir  Stafford  Carey,  Beverley,  Mr.  Brunloes,  Jeanne  d’Aro,  John 
Salter,  Mrs.  Dixon,  Refulgens,  .lard in  dos  i’lantes,  White  Globe,  Prinoo  of 
Wales,  George  Glenny,  Cherub,  Mrs.  George  Rundlo,  Lady  Hardingo,  St. 
Patrick,  Mrs.  Heale,  Mr.  Bunn,  Lord  Derby,  R jino  des  Blanches,  Nil  Dospar- 
andum,  and  Prince  Alfred.  Mr.  T.  Sadler,  gardener  to  C.  Lambert,  Esq. , 
Streatham,  was  second  with  blooms  of  average  size  and  good  quality  ; and  Mr. 

J.  Howes,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Bennett,  Tulse  Hill,  was  third,  with  a stand  of 
neat  flowers. 

In  the  open  class  for  twelve  incurved  blooms,  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter  was  again 
first,  staging  superbly  finished  flowers  of  Prince  of  Wales,  Joanne  d’Arc,  Mrs. 
Dixon,  Beverley,  Mr.  Brunlees,  Mrs.  Heale,  Nil  Desperandum,  Mr.  Bunn, 
Lady  Hardinge,  Prince  Alfred,  Refulgens,  and  George  Glenny.  Mr.  J.  Howes 
was  a close  second,  and  Mr.  W.  Howe  was  third  with  an  excellent  stand. 
For  six  incurved  Mr.  Salter  occupied  the  first  place,  and  tho  second  and  third 
prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  Sadler  and  Mr.  D.  Gibbons,  gardener  to  Lady 
Pollock,  Clapham  Park.  In  the  class  for  twelve  incurved,  in  which  the  com- 
petition was  limited  to  exhibitors  who  had  not  previously  taken  a prize,  Mr, 
W.  Hill,  gardener  to  G.  W.  Ryder,  Esq.,  Telford  Lodge,  wae  first,  and  Mr. 
Sandy,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Coles,  St.  Julian’s  Road,  Streatham,  second,  both 
staging  flowers  of  so  high  a quality  as  to  justify  the  expectation  that  they  will 
next  year  take  a foremost  position  in  the  division  set  apart  for  cut  flowers. 

The  competition  was  very  keen  in  the  class  for  twenty-four  Japanese 
varieties,  and  the  post  of  honour  was  occupied  by  Mr.  T.  Mursell,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Burton,  Streatham,  who  had  a magnificent  stand,  the  blooms  being  alike 
remarkable  for  their  large  size,  fine  form,  and  bright  colouring;  the  varieties 
were  Le  Triomphante,  L’ Adorable,  Belle  Paule,  Val  d’Andorre,  Madame  J. 
Laing,  Source  d’Or,  Coquette  de  Castile,  Jupiter,  Mdlle.  Lacroix,  Madame  de 
Sevin,  Sarnia,  Mons.  Burnet,  Peter  the  Great,  Ferdinand  Feral,  Boule  d’Or, 
Jeanne  Delaux,  Mons.  Astorg,  Margot,  Elaine,  Madame  C.  Audiguier, 
L’Incomparable,  Marguerite  Marrouch,  Dr.  Macary,  and  Mons.  N.  Davis. 
Mr.  T.  Sadler,  gardener  to  C.  Lambert,  Esq.,  Streatham,  was  a close  seoond 
with  large,  fresh,  and  well-finished  blooms  ; and  Mr.  Salter  was  third  with  a 
very  fine  stand  of  flowers.  Very  spirited  also  was  the  contest  for  the  prizes 
in  the  class  for  twelve  Japanese,  the  several  stands  differing  so  little  in  rela- 
tive merit  as  to  occasion  considerable  difficulty  in  making  the  awards.  Mr. 
G.  Pell,  gardener  to  A.  Margetson,  Esq.,  Streatham,  occupied  the  first  place 
with  very  large  and  superbly-developed  blooms  of  Marguerite  Marrouch, 
Boule  d’Or,  Val  d’Andorre,  Bouquet  Fait,  Mdlle.  Lacroix,  Japonaise,  Elaine, 
Soleil  Levant,  Maiden’s  Blush,  Criterion,  Mons.  Astorg,  and  Jeanne  Delaux  ; 
Mr.  W.  Howe,  gardener  to  H.  Tate,  Esq.,  Park  Hill,  Streatham,  was  a very 
close  second,  staging  fine  blooms  of  Elaine,  Val  d’Andorre,  Fair  Maid  of 
Guernsey,  Criterion,  Bouquet  Fait,  The  Cossack,  Madame  C.  Audiguier, 
Soleil  Levant,  Chinaman,  Source  d’Or,  Bismarck,  and  Cry  Kang;  Mr.  T. 
Mursell  was  third  with  an  excellent  stand,  in  which  there  was  a grand  bloom 
of  Le  Triomphante. 

Large  anemones  were  well  represented,  and  the  premier  award  in  the 
class  for  twelve  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  J.  Swain,  gardener  to  E.  Jones, 
Esq.,  Clapham  Park  ; Mr.  C.  Livermore,  gardener  to  F.  Webb,  Esq.,  Brixton 
Hill,  was  second,  and  Mr.  F.  Fulbrook,  gardener  to  B.  B.  Baker,  Esq., 
Roupell  Park,  third.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  pompon  anemones  Mr.  C. 
Livermore  had  the  premier  award  made  in  his  favour  for  a capital  stand.  The 
successful  competitors  in  the  class  for  reflexed  flowers  were  Mr.  Sadler,  Mr. 
W.  Howe,  and  Mr.  C.  Livermore. 

Specimen  Chrysanthemums  were  plentiful  and  good,  and  both  large 
flowered,  and  pompons  were  adequately  represented.  To  the  class  for  six  large 
flowered  varieties,  Mr.  E.  Cherry,  and  Mr.  J.  Weston,  gardener  to  D. 
Martineau,  Esq.,  Clapham  Park,  contributed  excellent  collections  which  were 
very  closely  matched  in  relative  merit.  In  the  result,  Mr.  Cherry  was  first, 
and  Mr.  Weston,  second;  the  third  prize  being  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  Luff.  For 
three  large  flowered,  Mr.  R.  Clarke,  Mr.  Weston,  and  Mr.  A.  Luff,  were  the 
prizetakers  in  the  order  of  their  names.  At  the  head  of  the  competitors  in 
the  class  for  six  pompons,  was  Mr.  J.  ^Weston,  who  had  large,  splendidly 
developed  specimens;  Mr.  Cherry,  second;  and  Mr.  Luff,  third.  Mr. 
Weston  was  first  also  for  three  pompons;  Mr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Luff  being 
second  and  third  respectively.  Pyramidal  pompons  were  well  shown  by  Mr. 
A.  Luff,  Mr.  E.  Cherry,  and  Mr.  Livermore,  to  whom  the  principal  awards 
were  made. 

Orchids  were  strongly  represented,  and  formed  an  immensely  attractive 
feature.  For  six  Mr.  Salter  was  first  with  large  finely  flowered  examples  of 
Vanda  coerulea,  bearing  a spike  of  twenty  flowers ; Cattleya  gigas,  C.  Dowiana, 
Cypripedium  Harrisianum,  and  Cymbidium  giganteum  ; Mr.  Luff,  second  with 
a collection  in  which  Vanda  cserulea  was  especially  good.  Mr.  Salter  was  first 
also  for  three,  his  best  specimen  being  Cypripedium  Spicerianum.  Mr.  Luff, 
second,  staging  a very  fine  example  of  Oncidium  tigrinum  ; and  Mr.  Guyett 
was  third,  his  example  of  Oncidium  varicosum  being  especially  good.  The 
premier  award  for  a single  specimen  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  Salter,  who 
staged  a magnificent  variety  of  Phaleenopsis  grandiflora. 

Fruit  was  as  usual  plentiful  and  of  high  quality.  In  competition  for  the 
prizes  for  six  bunches  Mr.  W.  Howe  was  first  with  large  superbly-finished 
clusters  of  Alicante  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria ; Mr.  Salter  second  with  Gros 
Colmar  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  For  three  bunches  of  black  grapes  Mr. 
W.  Howe  and  Mr.  A.  Wing  were  first  and  second  with  Alicante,  in  high-class 
condition,  and  Mr.  Mursell  was  third  with  Black  Hamburgh  in  excellent 
condition.  In  the  class  for  white  grapes  Mr.  Salter  and  Mr.  W.  Howe  were 
first  and  second  with  the  Alexandrian  muscat. 

There  was  a severe  contest  in  the  classes  for  apples  and  pears,  and  the 
principal  awards  were  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  W.  Collins,  Mr.  A.  Sandy,  Mr. 
Guyett,  and  Mr.  Sadler.  Mr.  W.  Roupell  contributed  excellent  apples  and 
pears,  and  was  awarded  a certificate  of  merit. 

Vegetables  had  two  classes  provided  for  them,  and  in  both  the  collec- 
tions were  very  numerous  and  highly  meritorious.  For  twelve  varieties  Mr. 
Howe  was  first  with  a collection  in  which  the  tomatoes,  mushrooms,  and 
cauliflowers  were  particularly  good  ; Mr.  H.  Wright  was  second  ; and  Mr.  E. 
Cherry  third.  In  the  class  for  eight  kinds  Mr.  Sandy,  Mr.  A.  W.  Moorcock, 
and  Mr.  T.  Sadler  were  first,  second,  and  third  respectively. 

The  judges  were : Mr.  T.  Todman,  Mr.  J.  Wright,  ‘and  Mr.  George 
Gordon. 
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STOKE  NEWINGTON  AND  HIGHBURY  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY,  November  4 and  5. 

This  old-established  society  appears  as  vigorous  as  ever,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  exhibition  held  on  the  above  dates  in  the  Highbury  Athenaeum,  a 
place  well  adapted  for  a show  of  this  description.  Although  the  hall  is  of 
large  size,  it  was  well  filled,  and  owing  to  the  judicious  arrangement  of  the 
various  exhibits  presented  an  attractive  and  picturesque  appearance.  Speci- 
men plants  were  seen  to  great  advantage,  although  not  very  numerous,  but  in 
several  instances  they  were  models  of  good  culture.  Cut  blooms  made  a 
decided  feature,  being  not  only  shown  largely,  but  the  flowers  of  both  incurved 
and  Japanese  varieties  were  noticeable  for  freshness  and  high  finish.  Indeed, 
txcept  in  the  classes  devoted  to  Anemone  flowered  and  pompons,  which  were 
miserably  represented,  but  few,  of  what  we  may  call  inferior  flowers,  were  to 
be  seen.  The  executive  and  those  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  society  may 
well  congratulate  themselves  on  the  exhibition  of  1886'.  We  hope,  however, 
that  the  present  objectionable  system  of  numbering  the  exhibits  and  placing 
the  cards,  with  prizewinners  and  name  of  exhibitors,  on  the  stands  after  the 
judging  is  quite  completed,  will  in  future  be  abolished.  It  entails  a needless 
amount  of  time  and  labour. 

The  incurved  were  shown  to  conspicuous  advantage,  the  flowers  in  the 
winning  stands  being  noticeable  for  freshness  and  high  finish.  Mr.  J.  Bettes- 
worth,  gardener  to  R.  Ewing,  Esq.,  Burton  Grange,  Cheshunt,  came  first  in 
the  class  for  thirty-six  blooms,  not  less  than  eighteen  varieties,  or  more  than 
two  blooms  of  one  variety,  exhibiting  Empress  of  India,  Lord  Wolseley,  Jeanne 
d’Arc,  John  Salter,  Queen  of  the  Isles,  Mrs.  Heale,  Nil  Desperandum,  St. 
Patrick,  Mr.  Bunn,  George  Glenny,  Golden  George  Glenny,  Queen  of  England, 
Prince  Alfred,  Rev.  C.  Boys,  Novelty,  Golden  James  Salter,  Refulgens,  Mrs. 
G.  Rundle,  Golden  Eagle,  Golden  Empress,  Princess  of  Wales,  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  Abbe  Passaglia  ; the  seoond  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  Davis, 
gardener  to  H.  G.  Lake,  Esq.,  Fairlawn  House,  Chiswick,  who  also  had  neat 
well-formed  flowers,  the  best  being  Lord  Alcester,  Golden  Empress  of  India, 
Empress  of  India,  Refulgens,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Nil  Desperandum,  Prince  Alfred, 
and  Novelty.  In  the  class  for  twelve,  the  most  successful  exhibitor  was  Mr. 
W.  Monk,  gardener  to  W.  Fowler,  Esq.,  Forest  House,  who  put  up  small,  but 
well-finished  blooms  of  Prince  Alfred,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Lord  Wolseley,  Princess 
Imperial,  Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  Lady  Hardinge,  Prince  of  Wales,  Queen  of  England, 
Refulgens,  Nil  Desperandum,  Mrs.  Halliburton,  and  Antonelli.  Mr.  W.  Mar- 
tin, gardener  to  H.  Matthew,  Esq.,  The  Cedars,  Finsbury  Park,  was  a close 
second,  showing  in  fair  form  John  Salter,  Queen  of  England,  Alfred  Salter, 
Mrs.  Heale,  Golden  Empress,  Refulgens,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Prince  of  Wales,  Lady 
Hardinge,  George  Glenny,  Nil  Desperandum,  and  Mrs.  G.  Rundle;  the  third 
award  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  Osborne,  gardener  to  J.  Larkin,  Esq.,  High- 
bury  New  Park.  For  six,  Mr.  W.  Davey,  gardener  to  C.  Paine,  Esq  , Stam- 
ford Hill,  came  to  the  fore,  putting  up  medium  sized,  but  symmetrical,  flowers 
of  George  Glenny,  Prince  Alfred,  Prince  of  Wales,  Golden  George  Glenny,  Mr. 
Bunn,  and  St.  Patrick  ; Mr.  A.  Osborne  was  second,  and  Mr.  G.  Saunders, 
gardener  to  J.  Patterson,  Esq.,  Stamford  Hill,  third. 

The  Japanese  made  a prominent  figure,  and  were  characterised  by  freshness 
and  all-round  good  quality.  The  first  prize  stand  in  the  class  for  twenty, 
four,  distinct  varieties,  put  up  by  Mr.  T.  Bettesworth,  gardener  to  R.  Ewing, 
Esq.,  Cheshunt,  contained  remarkably  fine  blooms.  Tfie  varieties  exhibited 
comprise  Mons.  Braant,  Mons.  Tarin,  Elaine,  Madame  B.  Rendatler,  Belle 
Pauline,  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Duchess  of  Albany,  Mdlle.  Lacroix,  Fanny 
Boucharlat,  Oracle,  Boule  d’Or,  L’Ebourifle,  Soleil  Levant,  Bouquet  Fait, 
Criterion,  Mons.  Delaux,  Comte  de  Germiny,  Hiver  Fleur,  Balmoreau,  Garnet, 
Val  d’Andorre,  Album  plenum,  Marguerite  Marrouch,  Safranot.  Mr.  A. 
Smith,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Sewell,  Esq.,  Warren  Hill,  Loughton,  who  was 
placed  second,  also  showed  flowers  of  good  quality,  the  most  noticeable  being 
Comte  de  Germiny,  Fair  Maid  of  Guerjnsey,  Madame  de  Sevin,  Mons.  Astorg, 
Tarantula,  Bismarck,  and  Ferdinand  Feral.  Mr.  W.  Monk,  third.  Splendid 
blooms  were  exhibited^  the  stands  shown  in  the  class  for  twelve  varieties. 
The  winner  of  the  first  prize  was  Mr.  Smith,  who  had  good  blooms  of  Mons. 
Tarin,  Elaine,  Dormillon,  Comte  de  Germiny,  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Bis- 
marck, Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Peter  the  Great,  Margot,  Tarantula,  Madame  B. 
Rendatler,  and  J ames  Salter.  A close  second  was  Mr.  S.  Gilbey,  who  had  in  fair 
condition  Peter  the  Great,  Val  d’Andorre,  Mdlle.  Lacroix,  and  Dr.  Macary.  Mr. 
W.  Martin  and  Mr.  W.  Davey  were  awarded  equal  thirds.  For  six  Mr.  A.  Smith 
occupied  the  post  of  honour,  showing  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Madame  B. 
Rendatler,  Lady  Selborne,  Madame  fle  Sevin,  Margot,  and  Elaine.  Mr.  W. 
Martin  put  up  small  but  fresh  blooms,  and  was  adjudged  the  second  place  ; 
Mr.  C.  Jones,  gardener  to  J.  Goble,  Esq.,  Oldington  House,  Stoke  Newington, 
was  third. 

The  anemones  and  pompons  were  not  up  to  the  mark.  In  the  class  for 
twelve  large-flowered  anemones,  distinct  varieties,  Mr.  A.  Osborne  was  first, 
showing  mode  lately  good  blooms  of  Lady  Margaret,  Madame  Cabrol,  Fabias 
de  Maderanaz,  Madame  Clos,  Marguerite  d’Anjou,  Fleur  de  Marie,  Emperor, 
Sceur  Dorothea  Souille,  George  Sand,  Prince  of  Anemones,  King  of  Anemones, 
and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh.  The  second  award  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  G. 
Chalkley,  gardener  to  J.  R.  Droop,  Esq.,  Stamford  Hill.  In  the  class  for 
twelve  anemone  pompons  the  most  successful  exhibitor  was  Mr.  G.  Chalk- 
ley. 

Plants,  on  thewhole,  were  surprisingly  good.  The  leading  class  was  for 
a group,  and  the  winner  of  the  first  prize  was  Mr.  J.  Wittey,  Highgate  Ceme- 
tery, who  put  up  a capital  arrangement.  The  flowers  were,  on  the  whole, 
remarkably  good,  and  the  plants  well  grown.  The  second  award  was  made  in 
favour  of  Mr.  A.  Osborne.  In  the  class  for  nine  trained  specimens,  large- 
flowered  varieties,  Mr.  W.  Monk  wab  deservedly  placed  first,  his  plants  being 
models  of  perfection,  the  foliage  good,  and  the  outline  almost  faultless.  The 
varieties  were  Cossack,  Lady  Hardinge,  Prince  of  Wales,  Elaine,  Dr.  Sharpe 
(splendid),  Mr.  G.  Rundle,  Chevalier  Domage,  Madame  de  Sevin,  and  Golden 
Empress.  The  second  award  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  K.  Bass,  gardener  to 
Miss  Cotton,  Leytonstone,  who  also  staged  well-grown  plants,  and  the  third 
prize  went  to  Mr.  W.  Davey.  For  four  trained  specimens,  large  flowered,  Mr. 

S.  Gilbey  was  first  with  well-grown  plants  of  Bouquet  Fait,  Source  d’Or,  L’lle 
des  Plaisirs,  and  Mdlle.  Lacroix.  Mr.  Drain  was  second.  In  the  class  for  four 
standards,  large  flowered,  Mr.  S.  Gilbey  was  to  the  front,  Mr.  Lovegrovo 
coming  second.  For  four  standard  pompons,  Mr.  S.  Gilbey  was  again  the 
most  successful,  Mr.  W.  Davey  being  seoond,  and  Mr.  II.  Lovegrove  third. 
For  three  trained  plants,  any  varieties,  Mr.  G.  Saunders  was  first.  Ferns  and 
foliage  plants  gave  variety.  In  the  elans  for  tho  former  Mr,  Challis,  gardener 
to  If.  Dare,  Esq.,  Albion  Lodge,  Park  Lane,  was  tho  principal  prizetaker,  Mr, 

I.  Davey  coining  seoond  In  tho  class  for  foliage  plants  tho  prizotakors  wore 
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tively.  In  the  class  for  eight  plants  for  table  decoration  Mr.  S.  Gilbey  catno 
first. 

In  the  amateur  classes  excellent  out  blooms  were  noticeable,  especially  in 
the  class  for  twelve  incurved,  in  which  Mr.  F.  Bingham  was  the  most  suc- 
cessful. 

Epergnes  for  table  decoration  were  tastefully  arranged,  and  the  winner 
of  the  principal  prize  was  Mr.  A.  Clarke. 

Miscellaneous  contributions  included  fine  Btands  of  chrysanthemums,  and 
single  and  decorative  dahlias  from  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham  ; wreaths,  Ac,, 
from  Mr.  J.  B.  Chard,  Brunswick  Nursery,  Stoke  Newington  ; and  plant 
composts  and  fertilizers  from  Messrs.  Wood  and  Son,  Wood  Green,  London. 
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Acquaintance. — We  do  not  know  how  many  “ bothy  chaps  ” there  are.  The 
drainage  of  the  cricket  ground  cannot  be  properly  done  with  coal  ashes  ; 
proper  pipes  laid  to  a proper  fall  and  at  from  one  to  three  feet  deep,  the  depth  to 
be  in  part  determined  by  the  position  of  the  outlet.  The  “Garden  Oracle  ” 
for  1885,  gives  tables  of  costs  of  making  drains. 

Worms  on  Lawn. — G.  Y. — The  best  way  to  reduce  the  number  of  worms  is 
to  give  the  ground  a moderate  soaking  with  lime  water,  which  is  easily  made  by 
putting  newly  slaked  lime  in  soft  water.  The  water  will  only  take  up  a limited 
quantity,  therefore  there  is  no  fear  of  it  being  too  strong.  It  is  not  agreeable 
to  see  the  result  of  the  application,  for  it  never  fails  of  effect.  We  have  had 
but  one  letter  from  you,  that  dated  Nov.  1. 

Pear  Tree. — W.  E. — It  is  difficult  to  assign  a reason  for  the  barrenness  of  a 
tree  that  every  year  flowers  freely.  It  may  be  too  much  exposed  to  cold  winds  in 
spring,  or  it  may  be  impoverished  at  the  root,  for  a pear  tree  not  only  requires 
a good  soil,  but  a certain  amount  of  moisture,  and  many  pear  trees  fail  because 
of  over  dryness  at  the  root.  We  shall  be  glad  to  advise  if  you  will  let  us 
know  something  of  the  conditions,  and  more  especially  as  to  the  degree  of 
exposure. 

Names  of  Fruits. — R.  F. — The  bronzy  pear  is  Beurre  Ranee,  in  use  from 
February  to  April.  J.  W.  S. — 1,  not  known  ; 2,  Yorkshire  Beauty.  The 
smaller  fruit  marked  2 is  like  Orange  Goff,  but  if  from  the  same  tree  as  the 
other  the  name  remains  Yorkshire  Beauty,  as  we  have  doubt  about  the  larger 
fruit.  The  pear  is  Beurre  Diel,  in  season  during  November.  Pears  in  Cad- 
bury cocoa  box  ; 3 and  6,  not  known ; 8,  Uvedale’s  St.  Germain  ; 9,  Beurrfi  de 
Capiaumont ; 10,  Calebasse  Bose  ; 11,  Easter  Beurre  ; 12,  Eyewood  ; 13,  Bonne 
d’Ezee. 

U.  C.  S.  Pilgrim. — We  do  not  know  of  a thoroughly  good  book  on  the 
subject,  and,  moreover,  we  do  not  believe  such  a book  will  ever  be  written, 
because  success  in  the  conversion  of  tropical  products  to  commercial  uses 
turns  much  upon  knowledge  acquired  in  the  several  fields  of  labour,  and  there 
are  trade  secrets  that  none  would  put  in  print.  After  all,  probably  the  great 
dictionaries  of  Ure  and  McCulloch  continue  the  best  material  for  education  in 
these  matters.  The  “ Tropical  Agriculturist,”  published  at  Colombo,  may  be 
referred  to  with  advantage. 

Grapes  in  cool  Greenhouse. — E.  F.  T.  sends  samples  of  black  grapes  ripened 
in  a house  facing  south  without  the  aid  of  fire-heat.  They  are  excellent  ex- 
amples of  cool  culture,  but  they  lack  the  piquant  flavour  of  the  growth  that 
is  aided  by  artificia  heat.  E.  F.  T.  is  in  trouble  about  a pear  tree  that  pro- 
duces fruit  which  attains  almost  full  size  and  then  cracks  and  falls  off.  There 
is  no  mystery  in  the  matter  at  all.  The  tree  exhausts  the  food  at  its  com- 
mand, and  breaks  down  because  of  exhaustion.  A liberal  (very  liberal)  supply 
of  water  to  the  roots  while  the  crop  is  progressing,  would  make  the  difference 
that,  of  course,  is  much  desired. 

Narcissi. — Ralph  is  advised  to  plant  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  true  these 
bulbs  may  be  kept  almost  any  length  of  time  without  absolute  loss  of  vitality, 
but  it  is  bad  practice  to  keep  them  out  of  the  ground  for  any  length  of  time, 
for,  in  fact,  they  prosper  more  completely  when  left  alone  for  some  years  than 
when  periodically  lifted,  showing  that  within  the  earth  is  their  “ native  air.” 
In  respect  of  what  this  correspondent  calls  “investing,”  we  cannot  profess  to 
advise,  but  we  will  say  two  words  that  may  have  an  indirect  bearing  on  the 
subject.  As  regards  the  expensive  sorts,  then  it  should  be  remembered  that 
they  are  not  essential  in  the  formation  of  a moderate  collection.  As  regards 
the  cheapest  sorts,  also,  there  is  just  a prospect  of  a rise  in  commercial  values. 
The  sorts  that  are  subjected  to  forcing  for  early  flowers  are  likely  to  become 
dearer,  because  forcing  exhausts  the  stock,  the  bulbs  being  useless  after  being 
forced. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

Frank  Cant,  Colchester. — Poses. 

James  Dickson  and  Sons,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester.—  Hardily  • 
Grown  Forest  anil  Ornamental  Trees. 


©bituarg* 

On  the  30th  ult.,  Mr.  Georoe  W.  Johnson,  of  Winchester,  formerly  oo-editor  of  the 
Cottage  Gardener  and  Journal  of  Horticulture.  He  retired  from  editorial 
labours  in  1880,  leaving  to  Dr.  Hogg,  his  former  partner  in  the  business,  tho 
entire  burden  of  its  cares.  He  was  in  his  81th  year. 

Recently,  at  11,  Pembroke  Road,  Earl’s  Court,  Mrs.  John  Salter,  relict  of  Mr. 
John  Salter,  formerly  of  the  Versailles  NursorieB,  Hammersmith,  in  her  8Gth 
year. 

On  the  3rd  instant,  at  his  residence,  Oak  Hill,  Surbiton,  Mr.  George  Clowes,  head 
of  the  dininent  linn  of  printers  in  Stamford  Street,  London.  His  age  was  72 
years 


“PROOF  MAKES  FAITH."— If  for  fifty  years  an  artiolo  has  been  known,  used,  ami 
appreciated  by  tho  public  ; it  is  proof  of  their  roiilldonoo  in,  and  preference  for,  its  good 
quality  and  value.  For  nearly  half  a oeutury  Horniinan's  Pnro  Tea  lias  boen  known  to  ten- 
dr  inkers,  and  gniuee  tlicir  preference  and  esteem,  because  it  is  exceedingly  strong,  has  e 
rich  and  delicious  flavour,  and  is  free  front  the  injurious  mineral  facing  powder  (Prussian 
Idas,  01/psntn,  and  plupt, lingo)  used  by  the  Chinese  to  palm  oil'  inferior  brown  leaves  fit  Injury 
of  consumers.  The  prion  Is  printed  on  elicit  pnokot  of  Horniinan’s  Ton,  ami  appointed 
agents  (Chemists  end  others)  sell  it  in  all  parts  of  the  pountry,  Rep  agents'  Ramon  ndYlU'tlscfl 
jU  all  papers  and  at  tho  Railway  (JtlvtloRB,— LAOTTi 
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Borough  of  hanley  annual  chrysanthemum  show, 

held  in  Skating  Rink,  TUESDAY,  November  23.  Class  9,  2-1  Iuourvod  Blooms, 
distinot,  1st  £3,  2nd  £2,  3rd  £1.  Classic,  24  Japauoso  Blooms,  distinot,  1st  £3,  2nd  £2, 
3rd,  £1,  Over  £100  in  Prizos.  Schedule  and  entry  forms  from  Jos.  S.  Moss,  Sec.,  76, 
Charles  Street,  Hanley. 


Gravesend  and  north  rent  chrysanthemum  associa- 
tion.—The  thirteenth  ANNUAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM,  FRUIT,  and  VEGE- 
TABLE  EXHIBITION  of  this  ASSOCIATION  will  beheld  in  the  Milton  Hall,  Gravesend, 
on  TUESDAY  and  WEDNESDAY.  November  1G  and  17,  1866.  Tiokets  of  admission  and  all 
information  may  be  obtained  of  the  Secretary,  John  Fairey,  16,  Primrose  Terrace, 
Gravesend. 


SOUTHGATE  and  DISTRICT  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY.— 

FOURTH  EXHIBITION,  Village  Hall,  Southgate,  November  12, 13. 


THE  DOME,  ROYAL  PAVILION,  BRIGHTON  and  HOVE 
FOURTH  ANNUAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW,  TUESDAY  and  WEDNESDAY, 
November  16  and  17.  Entries  close  by  Sunday  post.  Hon.  Seo.,  Mark  Longhurst,  18,  Church 
Road,  Hove,  Sussex. 


THE  LUTON  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  will  hold  their 

ANNUAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW,  17th  and  18th  November,  in  the  Plait  Halls. 
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©xfjtbtttana  anb  Meetings  fat  tlje  lEnsatng  Meek, 

Monday,  November  15,  Tuesday,  November  16. — Sheffield  and  Hallamshire 
Gardeners’  Society. — Chrysanthemum  Exhibition. 

Tuesday,  November  16. — Yeovil  Chrysanthemum  Society. — Annual  Exhibition, 

Tuesday,  November  16. — Devizes. — Chrysanthemum  Show. 

Tuesday,  November  16,  and  Wednesday,  November  17. — Southgate  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society. 

Tuesday,  November  16,  and  Wednesday,  November  17. — Lincoln  Chrysanthemum 
Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Tuesday,  November  16,  and  Wednesday,  November  17. — Putney  Chrysanthemum 
Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Tuesday,  November  16,  and  Wednesday,  November  17. — Southend  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Tuesday,  November  16,  and  Wednesday,  November  17. — Winchester  Horticul- 
tural Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Tuesday,  November  16.  and  Wednesday,  November  17. — Brighton  Chrysanthemum 
Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Tuesday,  November  16,  and  Wednesday,  November  17. — Watford  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Tuesday,  November  16,  and  Wednesday,  November  17. — Teddington  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Tuesday,  November  16,  and  Wednesday,  November  17. — Twickenham  Horti- 
cultural Society. — Chrysanthemum  Exhibition. 

Wednesday,  November  17. — Dublin. — Chrysanthemum  Show. 

Wednesday,  November  17. — Luton. — Chrysanthemum  Show. 

Wednesday,  November  17. — Chelmsford  Horticultural  Society. — Chrysanthemum 
Exhibition. 

Wednesday,  November  17,  and  Thursday,  November  18. — Bristol  Chrysanthemum 
Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Wednesday,  November  17,  and  Thursday,  November  18. — Newport  and  County 
Horticultural  Society. — Chrysanthemum  Exhibition. 

Wednesday,  November  17,  and  Thursday,  November  18. — Ascot  and  Sunninghill 
Chrysanthemum  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Wednesday,  November  17,  and  Thursday,  November  18. — Hampstead. — Chrysan- 
themum Show. 

Thursday,  November  18  — Hitchin. — Chrysanthemum  Show. 

Wednesday,  November  17,  to  Friday,  November  19. — York  Society  of  Ancient 
Florists. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Thursday,  November  18,  and  Friday,  November  19. — Hull  Chrysanthemum 
Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Thursday,  November  18. — Taunton  Chrysanthemum  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Thursday,  November  18. — Chiswick  Horticultural  Society. — Autumn  Exhibition. 

Friday,  November  19,  and  Saturday,  November  20. — Sheffield  and  West  Biding 
Chrysanthemum  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Saturday,  November  20. — Pudsey  Chrysanthemum  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Saturday,  November  20. — Ramsbottom  Floral  Society. — Autumn  Exhibition. 

Saturday,  November  20, — Kettering  Chrysanthemum  Society. — Annual  Exhibi- 
tion. 


Hactfon  Salta  for  tije  Ensuing  ®EIee&. 

Monday,  November  15. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden ; Dutch 
Bulbs. 

Wednesday  and  Saturday,  November  17  and  20. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden ; Dutch  Bulbs,  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Border  Plants,  &c. 
Thursday,  November  18. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden  ; 
Orchids,  and  5,000  Lilium  auratum  from  Japan. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION.— PoBt  free  from  the  Office,  4,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  London,  E.O. 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  One  Copy,  2$d. : 3 Months,  3s. : 6 Months,  6s.  : One 
Year,  11s.  6d.  (including  the  Christmas  Number).  To  Amerioa,  Australia,  Belgium, 
Canada,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  India,  Italy,  Spain,  Sweden,  an  I 
Switzerland,  14s.  per  annum. 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS.  — Five  lines  and 

under,  body  type,  2s.  6d. ; each  additional  line,  6d. ; half  a eolumn,  £1 15s, ; a 
column,  £3  ; one  page,  £9. 

Advertisements  for  the  Current  Number  must  be  sent  not  later  than  Wednesday,  and 
for  Monthly  Parts  not  later  than  the  24th  of  each  Month,  addressed  to  the  Advertisement 
Office  of  the  Gardeners’  Magazine,  148  and  149,  Aldersgate  Street,  London,  E.O. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  of  HORTICULTURAL  or  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES  and 
SHOWS  are  inserted  on  the  Leader  Page  at  Is.  per  line. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  OF  SITUATIONS  VACANT,  or  from  persons  seeking  employ- 
ment, Is.  each  four  lines  (28  words),  and  3d.  per  line  after. 

No.  1,124,  New  Series.— Vol.  XXIX. 


The  Closing  of  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition  is  an 
event  of  the  highest  importance  in  connection  with  the  industrial 
life  of  the  larger  Britain.  It  should  be  exceeded  in  importance, 
however,  by  the  opening  of  the  proposed  Imperial  Institute  that  is  to 
remain  as  a living  and  permanent  memorial  of  the  jubilee  year  of  the 
happy  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  The  rule  ex  pede  may  be  allowed  to 
justify  the  expectation,  as  well  as  the  hope  that  the  thing  that  is  com- 
ing will  far  exceed  in  grandeur  and  usefulness  the  thing  that  is  past. 
Expede  ! Yes  : the  foot  was  a broad  one,  and  the  whole  figure,  when 
developed,  will  be  the  surprise  and  delight  of  mankind.  As  we  know 
not  what  a day  or  an  hour  may  bring  forth,  we  must  wait  for  the 
building  up  of  the  statue,  of  which  we  have  seen  the  foot ; and 
rejoice  that  the  promise  is  so  cheerful.  Of  the  exhibition,  it  must 
be  said  that  with  all  its  faults  and  shortcomings,  with  all  the  display 
that  was  not  instructive,  and  all  the  shoppiness  that  damaged  the 
display,  it  was  beyond  all  question  the  greatest  success  hitherto 
accomplished  in  this  country  in  the  way  of  an  exhibition.  If  it  had 
not  the  freshness  of ’51,  which  was  impossible,  it  was  more  distinct 
in  purpose,  more  unified  in  expression,  more  brilliant  in  recreative 
features,  and  only  a little  less  successful  in  the  number  of  the 
visitors,  a point  in  which  we  recognise  the  difference  between  the 
appeal  to  the  world  in  the  first  show,  and  the  appeal  to  ourselves  in 
the  last.  An  exhibition  is  not  a museum,  or  a school,  or  a shop,  or  an 
office  for  samples.  It  may  be  all  these  combined  in  more  or  less 
degree  ; but  they  must  all  be  subservient  to  the  governing  idea  of 
an  Exhibition,  from  which  the  visitors  may  derive  instruction,  per- 
haps, but  from  which  they  are  expected,  and  indeed  required  to 
derive  amusement.  There  must  be  display  of  some  kind  first  and 
foremost,  and  if  that  can  be  accomplished  in  a way  to  be  edifying, 
so  much  the  better. 

The  affair  on  which  the  doors  were  closed  on  Wednesday  has 
proved  immensely  entertaining,  powerfully  instructive,  and  has  made 
wide  and  deep  impressions,  favourable  to  improved  relationships  of 
all  imperial  interests.  At  the  closing  of  the  doors  there  was  no 
formal  declaration  of  future  policy,  and  at  this  moment  we  have 
nothing  before  us  but  the  vague  declaration  of  the  royal  president, 
that  an  Imperial  Institute  shall  be  founded  with  the  view  of  binding 
the  colonies  and  the  mother  country  more  closely  for  mutual  defence, 
and  for  intellectual  and  commercial  advancement.  The  public 
expectation  suffers  somewhat  of  a shock  ; there  is  a general  sense  of 
disappointment,  and  the  colonies  themselves,  not  knowing  what  is  to 
be  done,  are  in  a state  of  doubt  as  to  what  they  themselves  shall  do. 
The  promise  of  a prince — even  such  a prince  as  ours — is  not  enough 
to  make  the  institution  he  has  projected,  or  to  render  the  way  per- 
fectly smooth  for  complete  success.  But  this  disappointment  though 
widely  felt,  may  be  but  an  error  of  the  moment,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  a commission  to  frame  a scheme  gives  the  word  of  warning 
to  all  to  exercise  patience,  and  hope  for  the  best. 

The  homely  advice  to  “ first  creep  and  then  go  ” may  be 
applicable  in  this  case.  The  course  of  procedure  at  present  deter- 
mined on  appears  to  be  to  leave  things  alone  until  the  general  plan 
of  the  Institute  is  defined.  It  is,  therefore,  within  expectation  that 
the  exhibition  will  be  reopened  in  May  next,  but  with  a larger 
object  in  view  than  to  provide  entertainment  for  millions  of  shilling 
visitors.  The  visitors,  indeed,  will  be  wanted,  and  their  shillings 
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will  bo  useful ; but  the  invitation  must  be  of  a different  character, 
and  we  do  hope  that  business  will  stand  before  pleasure  in  all  the 
leading  features  of  the  thing  that  is  to  be.  The  subjects  of  Queen 
Victoria  have  to  earn  their  bread  before  they  can  spare  a farthing 
for  amusements.  The  true  basis  of  an  Imperial  Institute  in  the 
interests  of  the  Colonies  and  India  is  the  commercial  idea.  The 
federation  of  the  scattered  peoples  of  the  Greater  Britain  can 
be  best  secured  by  establishing  a community  of  interests  in  a centre 
accessible  to  all ; and  London,  as  the  world’s  market  and  place  of 
exchange,  is  the  proper  place  for  it.  A comprehensive  commercial 
museum,  or,  say,  a magazine  of  samples,  with  illustrations  drawn 
from  nature,  may  certainly  be  established  with  the  aid  of  the  exhi- 
bition, as  it  stands,  to  supply  a basis  of  operations ; the  existing 
material  to  be  added  to  or  subtracted  from  as  may  be  rendered 
necessary  by  the  larger  and  more  scientific  scheme.  To  distribute 
the  exhibition  hastily  would  be  a grievous  mistake  ; for,  while  the 
samples  already  display  the  inexhaustible  wealth  and  self-sustaining 
power  of  the  British  Empire,  the  ethnological,  and  geographical,  and 
geological  embellishments  are  of  the  utmost  value ; and,  in  fact, 
they  are  such  as  no  other  nation  could  command  as  representing  its 
own  political  and  commercial  affairs  only. 

These  considerations  may  reconcile  us  to  the  continuance  of  the 
exhibition  as  a thing  to  be  modified  and  expanded  ; and  may  even 
justify  its  occupation  of  its  present  site  at  South  Kensington.  But 
it  scarcely  admits  of  a doubt  that  whatever  is  henceforth  attempted 
there  should  be  tentative,  and  in  view  of  ultimate  settlement  nearer 
to  the  true  commercial  centre — as,  for  example,  on  the  Thames 
Embankment — where  there  is  space  with  suitable  surroundings  for 
a grand  architectural  pile  to  serve  as  an  office  for  the  colonies  and  a 
memorial  of  the  Queen’s  Jubilee.  We  will  cherish  the  hope  that 
we  shall  see  something  better  than  an  exhibition,  and  in  some  better 
kind  of  shelter  than  the  sheds  at  South  Kensington. 

Many  of  our  readers  are  asking  what  is  to  become  of  the 
Boyal  Horticultural  Society  1 That  is  in  the  same  unhappy  state  of 
provisional  existence  as  the  Imperial  Institute.  It  is  certainly  in  a 
most  unsatisfactory  state  as  regards  the  outlook  for  the  future ; and 
even  with  the  growing  prospect  of  continuance  at  South  Kensington, 
its  hand-to-mouth  life  should  not  be  longer  suffered  by  the  Fellows. 
It  is  in  want  of  a home  of  its  own  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ; it  lives 
as  it  does  by  sufferance  and  not  by  right,  and  there  is  no  hope  of 
better  things  until  the  Fellows  shake  off  the  incubus  of  a self- 
elected  council.  So  far  as  the  case  allows,  the  society  is  admirably 
governed,  and  even  if  a note  of  complaint  is  occasionally  heard,  that 
must  happen  under  any  government,  and  does  happen  in  every  Society 
at  this  time  or  that.  Indeed,  considering  the  nature  of  the  case,  the 
council  give  their  hearts  and  minds  to  their  work  more  earnestly 
and  self-sacrificingly  than  the  Fellows  deserve ; for,  generally 
speaking,  they  are  content  to  pay  their  subscriptions  and  let  all 
things  drift.  But  there  is  wanted  a council  representing  the  whole 
body,  and  it  is  the  system  and  not  the  men,  the  charter  and  not  the 
council,  that  needs  amending  to  ensure  to  the  society  the  life  it 
sighs  for,  and  thus  far  has  sighed  for  in  vain.  A system  which  should 
require  the  Fellows  to  nominate  a certain  number  of  members  of 
council  would  give  an  interest  to  the  annual  meeting,  and  to  the 
working  of  the  whole  concern  such  as  it  has  never  had.  While  the 
council  is  virtually  self-elected„the  society  is,  in  some  sort,  an  imi- 
tation of  Old  Sarum,  and  the  wonder  is  that  it  is  not  quite  so  dead 
as  it  deserves  to  be. 


Southgate  Chrysanthemum  Show,  November  16  and  17. 

The  Order  op  the  Chrysanthemum  has  been  conferred  on 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  by  the  Mikado  of  Japan. 

Preston  and  Fulwood  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  its 
next  spring  exhibition  March  17  and  18, 1887. 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association  will  hold  an  exhibition  of 
chrysanthemums  December  7 and  8. 

Lamarck’s  Herbarium  has  been  purchased  by  the  executive  of  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes  from  the  University  of  Rostock. 

Mr.  Peter  Blair  has  been  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  Trent- 
ham  Gardens  in  succession  to  the  late  Mr.  Stevens. 

Borough  of  Hanley  Chrysanthemum  Society  will  hold  its 
annual  exhibition  on  the  23rd  inst. 

Banbury  Chrysanthemum,  Fruit,  and  Potato  Show.— First 
liibition,  Wednesday,  November  24. 

Aylesbury  Chrysanthemum  Society. — Annual  show,  Thurs- 
day, November  25. 

The  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock  at  Girtford,  near  Sandy,  Beds, 
on  account  of  Mr.  Laxton’s  relinquishment  of  the  nursery  business,  is 
announced  for  Thursday  next,  Nov.  18.  The  auctioneers  are  Messrs. 
I’rotheroe  and  Morris. 

Carters’  Provident  Society  held  its  first  annual  meeting  on 
Monday,  the  8th  instant,  and  it  was  announced  that  268  members  have 
been  enrolled,  all  being  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co., 
High  Hoborn.  The  report  shows  a considerable  balance  in  hand. 


The  fine  Variety  of  Phalacnopsis  grandiflora  to  which 
reference  was  made  in  the  report  of  the  Brixton  Hill  Chrysanthemum 
Society  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Guyett. 

A Horticultural  Congress  will  be  held  in  Paris  in  May  next  in 
connexion  with  the  exhibition  of  the  spring  show  of  the  National 
Horticultural  Society  of  France. 

Dahlias  and  Chrysanthemums  are  not  often  seen  together  on 
the  show  table  in  November,  but  this  time  the  concurrence  has  been 
common.  A magnificent  group  of  both,  displaying  a glorious  mass 
of  colour,  was  put  up  by  Mr.  Ware,  of  Tottenham,  at  the  Stoke 
Newington  Show. 

The  First  Frost  occurred  on  the  night  of  Sunday  last,  when 
dahlias  and  other  plants  of  like  habit  were  blackened  from  head  to  foot 
and  disposed  of  for  the  season.  This  frost  was  more  general  than  is  the 
case  generally  with  the  first  event  of  the  kind,  but  there  will  be  found, 
still  bright  and  flowery,  many  dahlias,  cannas,  and  the  like  in  the  south 
and  west,  where,  indeed,  the  summer  bedders  are  now  scarcely  less  gay 
than  in  August. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Sala  is  human,  and  therefore  makes  mistakes.  In  last 
week’s  Ilhostrated  London  News  he  assures  us  that  Falstaff  was  well 
acquainted  with  Solanum  tuberosum,  and  had  it  in  view  when  he  said, 
“Let  the  sky  rain  potatoes.”  If  Mr.  Sala  will  seek  for  Falstaff’s 
potato  in  the  Central  Avenue  of  Covent  Garden  Market,  he  may  at 
discretion  discover  it,  purchase  it,  cook  it,  and  eat  it.  The  thing  is 
now  known  as  the  Sweet  Potato.  It  is  not  a solanum,  but  a con- 
volvulus, and  is  known  by  its  original  Indian  name  of  Batatas. 

Primula  capitata  major  is  a remarkably  fine  form  of  one 
of  the  choicest  of  Indian  primulas.  On  Tuesday  it  was  presented 
in  full  splendour  of  its  rich  purple  colour  to  the  Floral  Committee 
by  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  the  examples  shown  having  been 
raised  from  seed  obtained  direct  from  the  Himalaya.  Mr.  Wilson 
described  it  as  a very  robust  form  as  free  as  the  type,  and  perfectly 
hardy,  the  flowers  on  the  table  having  experienced  on  the  night  of  Sun- 
day last  a temperature  of  27  degrees.  A first-class  certificate  was 
awarded  by  an  unanimous  vote. 

At  Heathlands,  Highgate,  chrysanthemums  are  admirably 
managed.  A correspondent  reports  that  the  plants  are  allowed  to 
carry  more  than  the  usual  average  of  flowers,  and  the  quality  being 
good,  the  effect  is  at  once  rich  and  distinctive.  Mr.  Tribe,  the  gardener, 
has  successfully  practised  the  cutting-down  system.  He  performs  the 
slaughter  at  the  latter  end  of  May,  and  there  is  hope  of  a chrysan- 
themum that,  if  it  be  cut  down,  through  the  scent  of  water  it  will  bud 
as  freely  as  Job’s  tree.  The  result  of  the  treatment  adopted  is  a grand 
lot  of  plants,  with  shorter  legs  than  usual. 

Clerodendron  nutans,  in  the  form  of  a neat  specimen  in  flower, 
was  presented  by  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  at  the  meeting  of 
R.H.S.  Floral  Committee  on  Tuesday  last.  It  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful 
shrub,  with  opposite  or  ternate  leaves,  oblong,  dark  green;  the 
flowers  in  loose  hanging  panicles,  white,  inodorous,  conspicuously 
beautiful,  and  freely  produced.  It  is  a native  of  Sylhet,  on  the  north- 
east side  of  Bengal.  It  was  first  flowered  in  this  country  in  1830,  from 
seeds  sent  by  Dr.  Wallich,  and  was  figured  in  B.M.  t.  3,049,  where 
it  is  described  as  “ one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  desirable  of  shrubs.” 
A first-class  certificate  was  awarded  by  the  committee. 

Society  of  Arts  will  commence  operations  in  the  theatre  on  Wed- 
nesday next,  Nov.  17,  when  Captain  Douglas  Galton,  F.R.S.,  will  open 
the  133rd  session  with  an  address.  Amongst  arrangements  made  we 
note  the  following  subjects  and  dates  as  likely  to  interest  our  readers  : 
Nov.  24,  Mr.  William  Anderson  on  Purification  of  Water  ; Dec.  1, 
adjourned  discussion  on  Dr.  Tidy’s  proposal  for  purification  of  Sewage ; 
Jan.  24  and  31,  Feb.  7,  three  lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  Plants  by  Dr. 
T.  L.  W.  Thudicum  ; Feb.  14,  21,  28,  March  7,  four  lectures  on  Build- 
ing  Materials  by  Mr.  W.  Y.  Dent,  F.C.S.,  &c.  The  juvenile  lectures, 
Jan.  5 and  12,  1887,  will  be  by  Professor  A.  W.  Remold,  F.R.S.,  on 
Soap  Bubbles. 

A New  Mode  of  Training  Specimen  Chrysanthemums  has 
been  admirably  carried  out  by  Mr.  Mardlin,  who  has  charge  of  the  fine 
collection  of  these  flowers  at  Finsbury  Park.  They  are  spread  out  on 
a kind  of  espalier  trellis,  in  a flat  face,  and  in  a form  nearly  circular. 
As  a matter  of  course,  they  are  adapted  only  for  certain  special 
purposes,  such  as  decorating  a stage  on  the  occasion  of  a concert,  or 
for  staircases,  ball-rooms,  and  other  places  where  space  cannot  be 
afforded  for  round-bodied  plants  of  the  usual  pattern.^  This  style  of 
training  merits  attention  for  its  peculiar  usefulness.  Some  examples 
shown  at  Stoke  Newington  last  week  were  highly  commended  by  the 
judges,  and  would  have  obtained  a more  substantial  form  of  approval 
had  the  terms  of  the  schedule  permitted. 

Green  Fruit  Market. — Messrs.  Keeling  and  Hunt  report  that 
the  orange  season  has  now  commenced,  fair  quantities  having  been  sold 
during  the  week  from  Malaga  and  Lisbon,  also  a few  from  Valencia  and 
Sicily.  Quality  is  good,  but  at  present  the  fruit  is  rather  pale.  The 
colour  will  doubtless  improve  with  each  arrival.  Lemons  are  lower  in 
value ; the  quality  of  the  Malagas,  owing  .to  the  closing  of  tho  season, 
being  poor.  Very  few  from  Sicily  have  yet  arrived.  Grapes  are 
selling  freely,  but  at  moderato  rates  ; quality  is  fair,  and  stocks  are 
lighter  than  usual  at  this  time  of  tho  year.  Lisbon  shipments  have 
practically  ceased  for  the  season,  very  few  now  coming  forward. 
Apples  of  good  colour  and  quality  aro  in  demand,  and  meet  with  a 
ready  sale  at  good  prices.  Tho  bulk  of  the  shipments  up  to  tho  present 
from  tho  States  and  Canada  have  boon  poor  in  every  respect.  Fresh 
walnuts  are  now  over.  Chestnuts  aro  in  good  domand.  l’iuo  apples, 
bananas,  and  melons  aro  still  cheap. 
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SEEDLING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Your  last  week’s  leading  article  on  the  chrysanthemum  called  atten- 
tion to  myself,  and  placed  my  name  in  a prominent  position  as  ouo  of 
tho  raisers  of  seedlings.  In  thanking  you  for  thus  notioing  my  efforts 
in  that  line,  I would  add  a fow  words  to  say  that  although  since  tho 
death  of  tho  late  Mr.  Salter  and  Mr.  Forsyth’s  removal  to  New  Zealand 
1 have  dono  but  little  in  the  seedling  line,  yet  I have  never  giveu  up 
that  very  pleasant  occupation,  but  have  continued  to  raise  a few  every 
year.  / 

During  the  last  few  years  I have  done  but  little,  feeling  that  tho 
very  great  improvements  that  annually  take  place  in  tho  Japanese  are, 
for  tho  present,  putting  aside  the  old  style.  I have  therefore  saved 
but  little  seed.  Whilst  mentioning  this  subject,  I would  suggest  to 
those  who  intend  trying  their  hand  at  seed-saving  to  follow  my  plan. 
I never  get  seed  from  large  show  flowers  that  have  been  disbudded.  I 
findjthat  by  their  being  grown  for  size  they  are  overfed,  and  the  petals, 
being  so  largo  and  numerous,  cause,  on  their  giving  up,  the 
inside  of  the  bloom  to  damp  oft'.  Small  plants  in  five-inch  pots,  pot 
bound,  and  not  disbudded,  give  the  greatest  amount  of  seed,  which  I 
only  gather  from  the  first  bloom.  Besides,  being  in  small  pots  you 
can  keep  them  together  and  the  more  easily  fertilize  them.  The  best 
for  seed  are  Venus,  Lady  Slade,  Barbara,  Befulgens,  and  Princess  of 
Wales.  You  can  nearly  always  rely  on  them.  The  difficulty  I find  is 
the  getting  the  seed  from  the  pod  after  they  are  dried  off.  The  pods 
get  so  full  of  dust  from  the  petals,  &c.,  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate 
it,  and  if  you  sow  the  dust  and  seed  together  I find  the  former  rots 
the  latter. 

I find  seed-saving  a most  troublesome  job.  As  I never  benefited 
pecuniarily  by  any  of  my  productions  I have  made  it  my  rule  never  to 
offer  any  seedling  to  any  one  unless  it  was  in  reality  an  improvement. 
Those  raised  during  the  last  few  years  have  not  been  better,  or  I may 
say  so  good,  as  Mrs.  Bundle  (which  I gave  to  Mr.  Forsyth)  or  Le 
Grand,  Pink  Perfection,  Beauty  of  Stoke  (which  I have  lost),  Mount 
Edgecumbe,  Arganum  (also  lost),  the  best  light  pink  out,  but  the  habit 
bad,  the  shoots  being  weak.  Those  and  many  others  of  mine  sent  out 
by  Mr.  Forsyth  and  Mr.  Salter  many  years  since  still  hold  their 
ground.  I intend  this  season  to  again  go  in  for  seedlings,  and  I hope 
my  labours  may  be  successful,  the  more  especially  as  so  few  of  the  old 
style  have  been  improved  upon,  Japanese  monopolizing  the  field. 

George  H.  E.  Bundle. 

Arganum  Villa,  Stoke,  Devonport. 


A ROSE  HEDGE  AND  PROTECTION  FOR  BULBS. 
While  experimenting  at  Oak  wood,  I have  come  upon  two  notions 
which  I think  are  worth  publishing.  The  first  is  a new  hedge  ; we  tried 
a small  one  in  front  of  the  cottage,  and  this  succeeding,  we  have  now 
made  one  above  a hundred  yards  long  of  J apanese  rose,  Bosa  Bugosa. 
The  beauty  of  its  flowers,  fruit,  and  foliage,  of  the  last  while  green  and 
afterwards  in  its  golden  state  in  autumn,  makes  it  ornamental,  while  its 
quick  growth  and  close  thorns  make  it  useful.  The  plants  of  our  last 
hedge  are  seedlings  taken  out(of  a seed  bed  not  more  than  two  and  a-half 
yards  square.  This  hedge  has  a backing  of  cut  furze.  I expect  in 
three  years  it  will  be  a well-grown  hedge.  Notion  No.  2 is  a substitute 
for  snow  as  a protection  for  some  bulbs  and  plants.  Snow,  as  is  well 
known,  owes  its  efficacy  to  the  air  contained  in  it.  I have  tried  many 
experiments  to  get  something  that  would  take  its  place.  Finding  that 
plants  sowed  themselves  on  our  gravel  walk,  and  came  up  better  than 
in  the  seed  beds,  I used  a surface  of  fine  sifted  gravel  with  good 
results,  and  now  believe  that  for  bulbs  which  it  is  undesirable  to  plant 
very  deep,  and  yet  which  must  not  be  frozen,  a covering  of  three  to 
four  inches  of  sifted  gravel  stones  about  an  inch  long  would  hold  air 
enough  to  prevent  frost  getting  .down  into  the  ground,  and  could  be 
easily  removed  in  spring.  "With  some  precious  bulbs  and  deciduous 
plants  I have  put  a surrounding  of  bricks  edgewise,  filling  up  the 
enclosed  space  with  these  gravel  stones.  Smaller  stones  may  be  better; 
this  is  a subject  for  experiment.  G.  F,  Wilson, 

Heatherbank,  Weybridge  Heath. 


NEW  FRENCH  GLADIOLI. 

Dictateur. — Flowers  large  and  of  good  form ; bright  lilac,  with  white 
centre,  and  feathered  with  carmine-red 

Enchantresse. — Flowers  of  medium  size  ; delicate  satiny  rose,  striped  with 
violet. 

Fra  Diavolo. — Flowers  of  large  size  and  of  a rich  rose  colour,  feathered  with 
reddish  violet. 

L’Esperance. — Flowers  large  and  of  fine  form ; lilac-rose,  spotted  with 
carmine-red  ; the  centre  yellowish  white,  and  the  lower  segments  bordered 
with  rose. 

Magtcien. — Flowers  of  full  size  and  of  a bright  rose,  shading  to  pale  rose. 

Magnificus. — Flowers  large  and  of  fine  form  ; cinnabar -red,  blotched  with 
white,  and  bordered  with  violet. 

Marguerite  Cadeau. — Flowers  large,  pure  white,  Bhaded  and  feathered 
rose-lilac. 

Minos. — Flowers  large,  and  of  a pleasing  salmon-rose  hue,  striped  and 
feathered  cerise-red  and  amaranth. 

Pasteur. — Flowers  of  full  size  and  fine  form  ; bright  rose  shaded  orange, 
striped  oinnabar  red,  and  blotched  with  ivory  white. 

Pollux.— Flowers  very  large,  semi-double  ; bright  carmine-rose,  feathered 
and  bordered  bright  red. 

Sirius. — Rose,  striped  and  feathered  oarmine,  and  blotched  with  white. 

Splendens. — Flowers  of  medium  size  and  of  a bright  cinnabar-red  oolour, 
blotched  with  pale  yellow. 


“ THERE  13  UNQUESTIONABLY  ” no  better  remedy  in  tlie  whole  world  for  all 
cough  and  throat  troubles  than  KEATING’S  LOZENGES— any  medical  man  will  asBure 
you  of  this  fact.  Relief  is  speedy ; they  contain  no  strong  acting,  but  only  Bimple  drugs ; 
the  most  delicate  oan  take  them.  Sold  everywhere  in  13Jd,  tins.— [Advt.] 


SOUTHAMPTON  CHRYSANTHEMUM  EXHIBITION. 

Tub  ninth  grand  exhibition  of  ehrysunthomums  and  fruit  by  tho  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  of  Southampton,  was  held  in  tho  Skating  Rink,  on 
Novombor  9 and  10.  Tho  weather  was  not  at  all  favourable,  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that,  boing  hold  uudor  spacious  covoring,  many  of  tho  townsfolk 
did  not  allow  tho  little  damp  to  dotor  thorn  from  visiting  and  seeing  what 
waB  pronounced  ono  of  tho  best  shows  of  fruit  over  brought  togother.  The 
exhibition  of  chrysanthemums  was  fully  up  to  tho  averago,  if  not  better  than 
usual.  In  somo  of  tho  olasscs  the  competition  was  very  keen,  and  the  entries 
numorous.  We  aro  pleased  to  bo  able  to  add  that  the  society  is  in  sound 
financial  circumstances. 

Plants. — In  the  principal  class  for  the  best  collection  of  chrysanthemums 
grown  in  pots  and  arranged  in  a space  8 feet  by  5 feet,  first  priza,  presented 
by  Local  Committoe  of  Royal  Countios  Agricultural  Society,  Mr.  J.  Allan, 
gardener  to  J.  Bailey,  Esq.,  Enfield  Hill,  was  deservedly  plaoed  first,  the 
growth  of  plants  and  quality  of  bloom  were  in  every  way  good  ; Mr.  G.  Busby, 
gardener  to  F.  Williams,  Esq.,  Hill  Park,  Bitterne,  was  a good  seoond  ; Mr. 
Wills,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Pearce,  The  Firs,  Basset,  was  third  ; and  Mr.  N. 
Blandford  fourth.  For  six  plants,  incurved  or  reflexed,  first  prize,  presented 
by  Mr.  Jonas  Nichols,  Mr.  W.  Joy,  nurseryman,  Hill  Lane,  was  deservedly 
placed  first,  having  a fine  plant  of  Mrs.  Dixon,  bearing  a great  number  of 
handsome  blooms,  Mrs.  Sharpe,  Mrs.  Forsyth,  Dr.  Sharpe,  G.  Glenny,  and 
Golden  Christine,  all  handsome  and  well  flowered  ; Mr.  E.  Wills  followed,  his 
best  plants  being  Cullingfordi,  Pink  Christine,  Mrs.  Dixon,  and  Mrs.  Sharpe. 
For  a like  number  of  Japanese  Mr.  Joy  was  again  to  the  fore,  having 
Bouquet  Fait,  Peter  the  Great,  Bertier  Rendatler,  Cossack,  and  Soleil  Levant, 
all  good.  For  a single  specimen,  Japanese,  Mr.  Joy  again  led,  showing  a 
grand  plant  of  Lady  Selborne ; and  Mr.  Wills  again  followed  showing  a fine 
plant  of  Hiver  Fleur,  six  feet  across ; and  Mr.  J.  Busby  third,  with  Hiver 
Fleur.  For  single  specimen, incurved  or  reflexed,  Mr.  Joy  was  again  victorious, 
having  a grand  plant  of  Mrs.  Dixon  ; Mr.  Wills  followed,  with  Mrs.  Sharpe  ; 
and  Mr.  Busby  was  awarded  the  third  prize.  For  four  plants  of  any  variety 
Mr.  G.  Busby  was  the  only  exhibitor,  showing  Mrs.  Forsyth,  Cossack,  Elaine, 
and  Golden  Empress  in  good  style,  taking  first  prize  well.  In  the  class  pro- 
vided for  four  plants  (amateurs)  Mr.  W.  Reeves,  Brinton  Road,  was  plaoed 
first ; and  Mr.  T.  Green,  Firs  Grove  Road,  Freemantle,  was  second. 

Cut  Flowers. — In  the  principal  class  for  twenty-four  cut  blooms  of  all 
the  large  classes  there  was  a keen  competition  of  six  competitors.  Mr.  W. 
Wildsmith,  gardener  to  Viscount  Eversley,  Heckfield,  Winchfield,  was 
awarded  the  first  prize,  showing  Maiden’s  Blush,  Madame  C.  Audiguier 
Japonnais,  Thunberg,  Meg  Merrilies,  Bertier  Rendatler,  Madame  Laing, 
Boule  d’Or,  Golden  Empress,  Baron  Beust,  Princess  Teck,  King  of  the 
Crimsons,  Beauty,  Queen  of  England,  Empress  of  India,  Emily  Dale,  fine, 
Cherub,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Lord  Wolseley,  Lord  Eversley, 
Cullingfordi,  and  Lady  HardiDge.  Mr.  E.  Wills  was  a good  second,  and  Mr. 
Neville,  gardener  to  F.  W.  Flight,  Esq.,  Cornfields,  Winchester,  was  third  ; 
and  Mr.  C.  Penfold,  fourth.  In  the  next  class  for  twenty-four  blooms,  Mr.  J. 
Allan  was  deservedly  placed  first,  having  Meg  Merrilies,  Comte  de  Germiny, 
Jeanne  Delaux,  Boule  d’Or,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Japonnais,  Madlle.  Lacroix, 
Queen  of  England,  Empress  of  India,  Lord  Wolseley,  Lord  Alcester,  King  of 
the  Crimsons,  Prince  Alfred,  Mrs.  Shipman,  Mrs.  Heale,  John  Salter,  Princess 
Teck,  Mr.  Bunn,  and  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington.  Mr.  H.  W.  Ward,  gardener 
to  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  Longford  Castle,  Salisbury,  was  placed  second  with  a 
very  meritorious  stand,  in  which  Japanese  predominated.  Mr.  Wills  and  Mr. 
Wildsmith  followed  in  the  order  of  their  names.  For  twelve  cut  blooms,  no 
less  than  eight  varieties,  Mr.  Budd,  gardener  to  F.  G.  Dalgety,  Esq., 
Lockerly  Hall,  Romney,  was  placed  first,  showing  good  Mdlle.  Lacroix,  Fingal, 
Mrs.  Cunningham,  Thunberg,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Chevalier  Domage,  Lord  Wolseley, 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  King  of  the  Crimsons,  and  Dr.  Sharpe.  Mr.  West, 
gardener  to  J.  R.  Wigram,  Esq.,  Northlands,  near  Salisbury,  second;  and  Mr. 
C.  Chapman,  gardener  to  Colonel  Knatchbull,  third.  In  the  class  for 
twelve  incurved  blooms  distinct,  Mr.  W.  Wildsmith  was  well  to  the  fore, 
showing  in  good  style  Golden  Empress,  Queen  of  England,  Lord  Wolseley, 
Empress  of  India,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Princess  Teck,  Prince  of  Wales,  Lord  Alcester, 
Beauty,  Rev.  J.  Dix,  Mr.  Bunn,  and  Beethoven  ; Mr.  J.  Allan  second,  and 
Mr.  E.  Wills  third  ; and  for  a corresponding  number  of  Japanese,  Mr.  H.  W. 
Ward  was  plaoed  first  in  a competition  of  no  less  than  eleven  stands,  having  good 
blooms  of  Triomphe  de  la  Rue  des  Chatelets,  Thunberg,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey, 
Duke  of  Albany,  Mdlle.  Lacroix,  Jeanne  Delaux,  Boule  d’Or,  Mons.  Burnet, 
Madame B.  Rendatler,  Comtessede  Beauregard,  Val  d’Andorre,  and L’ Adorable. 
Messrs.  Allan,  Wildsmith  and  Wills,  followed  with  little  inferior  exhibits.  For 
twelve  cut  blooms,  anemone  flowered,  distinct,  Mr.  C.  Penfold  was  placed  first; 
Messrs.  Neville,  Wills,  and  Ward  followed  in  the  order  of  their  names.  In 
the  corresponding  class  for  twelve  reflexed,  distinot,  Mr.  Allan  was  placed  first, 
Messrs.  Wildsmith,  Ward,  and  Wills  followed  as  given  ; and  for  twelve 
pompons,  Mr.  Neville  was  awarded  the  first  prize,  and  Mr.  _ H.  Guillaume 
was  second.  For  twelve  cut  blooms  no  less  than  eight  varieties,  open  to 
exhibitors  who  had  not  taken  a first  prize  at  any  chrysanthemum  show, 
Messrs.  Warden,  West,  and  Besley  were  the  successful  competitors.  In  the 
classes  provided  for  amateurs,  twelve  blooms,  Mr.  Carter  was  the  most  suc- 
cessful, and  for  six  blooms  Mr.  W.  Reeves  was  awarded  the  first,  there  being 
but  one  entry. 

Fruit. — This  was  in  every  way  good,  there  being  but  very  few  inferior 
exhibits,  and  the  whole  showed  a marked  improvement  on  that  of  last  year. 
In  the  principal  class  for  grapes  there  were  nine  competitors,  Mr.  T.  Hall, 
gardener  to  Captain  Davison,  South  Southampton  House,  being  placed  first, 
showing  Black  Alicante,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Barbarossa.  Mr.  E. 
Molyneux,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Myers,  Esq.,  Bishop’s  Waltham,  was  a close 
seoond.  Mr.  C.  Warden,  gardener  to  Sir  F.  H.  Bathurst,  Bart.,  was  third, 
showing  Gros  Colman,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Alicante.  For  three 
bunches  of  black  grapes,  any  variety,  Mr.  Molyneux  was  a good  first,  having 
Barbarossa,  eaoh  6 lbs.  weight,  and  of  fine  colour.  Mr.  T.  Hall  followed  with 
grand  bunches  of  Alicante,  4 lbs.  each,  and  Mr.  Ward  third,  with  Mrs.  Pince  ; 
and  for  three  bunches  of  any  white  variety  Mr.  J . Chalk,  gardener  to  J . Read, 
Esq.,  Westwood,  Wilton  Road,  Salisbury,  was  deservedly  first,  having  three 
of  the  finest  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  it  has  ever  been  our  good 
fortune  to  see  at  this  late  season.  Mr.  Budd  and  Mr.  Ward  followed  with  the 
same  variety.  In  the  class  for  two  bunches  of  black  Mr.  Penfold  was  plaoed 
first  with  good  Alicantes.  Mr.  Warden  and  Mr.  Allan  followed  with  the  same 
variety ; and  for  two  bunohes  of  white  Mr.  Penfold  was  again  to  the  front, 
followed  by  Mr.  A.  Hook  and  Mr.  H.  Harris  ; and  for  the  heaviest  bunch  of  any 
variety  quite  an  exoitiDg  scene  took  place,  asitwas  found  that  the  bunohes  staged 
by  Mr.  Ward  and  Mr.  Molyneux  were  so  close  that  It  was  necessary  to  weigh 
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them  agaio,  when  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Ward’s  bunch  had  a little  advantage 
over  his  formidable  compeer.  For  one  pine  apple  Mr.  Wildsmith  was  plaoed 
first,  followod  by  Mr.  Riohards,  gardener  to  the  Karl  of  Mornington,  Somerley 
Ringwood,  and  Mr.  Ward  third.  For  four  dishes  of  apples  Mr.  T.  Hall  was 
placod  first ; Mr.  W.  G.  Pragnall,  gardener  to  J.  D.  W.  Digby,  Esq.,  Sherborne 
Castle,  Dorset,  second;  Mr.  Sanders,  gardener  to  J.  East,  Eeq.,  Longstook 
House,  Stockbridge,  third;  and  Mr.  Tilford  fourth.  For  three  dishes,  dessert 
kinds,  Mr.  S.  Chapman  was  first,  showing  Cox’s  Orange,  Kerry  Pippin,  and 
Ribston  Pippin ; Messrs.  Wildsmith  and  Tilford  followed  ; and  for  three 
dishes,  distinct,  kitchen  apples,  Mr.  T.  Hall  scored  another  first ; Messrs. 
Tinder,  Pragnall,  and  Baily  followed.  For  four  dishes  of  pears  the  competition 
was  very  close.  Mr.  W.  Sanders  was  first,  showing  fine  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
BeurrC  Bachelier,  General  Todleben,  and  Uvedale’s  St.  Germain,  and  all  the 
fruits  were  clean  and  handsome ; Mr.  A.  W.  Hook,  Mr.  G.  Tinder,  and  Mr. 
A.  West  followed,  in  the  order  of  their  names  ; and,  again,  for  three  dishes 
of  pears,  Mr.  Sanders  came  to  the  front  ; Messrs.  Hook,  Pragnall,  and 
Tinder  followed,  in  order  given. 

Vegetables. — For  a collection  of  eight  varieties  of  vegetables,  Mr.  Sanders 
was  first  with  good  Prizetaker  Leek,  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower,  fine  Inter- 
mediate Carrot,  Rousham  Park  Hero  Onion  (very  fine),  Pragnall’s  Exhibition 
Beet,  Perfection  Tomato,  and  Reading  Russet  Potato.  Mr.  Pragnall  and  Mr. 
Molyneux  followed,  all  being  good  and  but  little  inferior  in  merit  to  the  first 
lot. 

Miscellaneous. — To  pass  the  beautiful  stand  of  single-flowered  chrysan- 
themums, not  for  competition,  staged  by  Mr.  Molyneux,  would  not  be  doing 
justice  to  the  autumn  show  of  the  above  society,  as  they  attracted  consider- 
able notice,  being  at  once  novel  and  pretty.  The  following  were  the  most  con- 
spicuous varieties  : Oscar  Wild,  Mrs.  D.  Duke,  Miss  Gordon,  Grace  Darling, 
Patience,  Meteor,  Mrs.  Langley,  Crushed  Strawberry,  Lady  Brook,  and  Nelly. 
For  a collection  of  orchids,  Mr.  T.  Osborne,  gardener  to  H.  J.  Buchan,  Esq., 
J.P.,  Wilton  House,  Southampton,  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  a very 
meritorious  group  containing  many  rare  and  valuable  varieties,  AmoDg 
other  exhibits  was  a group  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  frem  Messrs, 
J.  C,  and  H.  Ransom,  nurserymen,  Hill  Lane. 


RICHMOND  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  November  11 

AND  12. 

The  chrysanthemum  exhibition,  held  on  the  above  dates  in  the  Assembly 
Rooms,  Richmond,  was  of  a decidedly  high-class  character,  and  it  is  plainly 
evident  that  the  gay  flower  is  not  neglected  in  this  neighbourhood,  as  there 
was  keen  competition  in  the  majority  of  the  classes,  and  the  exhibits  were  on 
the  whole  of  superior  excellence.  Especially  noticeable  for  good  quality  were 
the  incurved,  while  the  Japanese  were  not  below  the  usual  standard  of  merit. 
The  Japanese  anemones,  we  may  remark,  were  of  better  quality  than  we  are 
accustomed  to  see,  as  these  and  the  pompons  are,  as  a rule,  miserably  repre- 
sented. The  exhibition  of  1886  will  doubtless  be  remembered  as  one  ef  the 
brightest  and  most  interesting  yet  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  society,  and 
both  the  executive  and  the  energetic  secretary,  Mr.  Ford,  havo  good  cause  to  be 
gratified. 

Cut  Blooms  were  well  shown,  especially  the  incurved,  which  were  notice- 
able for  freshness  and  finish.  Mr.  E.  Coombes,  gardener  to  W.  Furze,  Esq., 
Roselands,  Teddington,  won  the  first  prize  with  Golden  Empress  of  India, 
Queen  of  England,  Empress  of  India,  Lord  Wolseley,  Princess  of  Wales, 
Prince  Alfred,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Baron  Beust,  Novelty,  Lady 
Hardinge,  Prince  of  Wales,  Lord  Alcester,  John  Salter,  Mr.  Bunn,  Cherub, 
Refulgens,  and  Pink  Venus  ; Mr.  M.  Sullivan,  gardener  to  D.  B.  Chapman, 
Esq.,  Downshire  House,  Roehampton,  second,  also  with  meritorious  blooms; 
and  the  third  award  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  James  Carter,  gardener  to 
H.  J.  Parrey,  Esq.,  Heathside,  Wimbledon  Common.  In  the  leading  class 
for  thirty-six  (eighteen  incurved  and  eighteen  Japanese)  there  was  good  com- 
petion.  Mr.  E.  Coombes  won  the  premier  prize,  staging  satisfactory  incurved 
flowers  of  Golden  Empress  of  India,  Lord  Alcester,  Queen  of  England,  Lord 
Wolseley,  Prince  Alfred,  Princess  of  Wales,  John  Salter,  Jeanne  d'Arc,  Mr. 
Bunn,  Lady  Slade,  White  Beverley,  Baron  Beust,  Cherub,  White  Venus, 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  Princess  of|Wales,  Empress  of  India,  and  Emily  Dale  ; the 
Japanese  included  Mons.  Burnet,  L’Ebouriffe,  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Val 
d’Andorre,  Meg  Merrilies,  Duchess  of  Albany,  Boule  d’Or,  Madame  J.  Laing, 
Madame  Moulise,  Mons.  Tarin,  Japonnais,  Flamrne  de  Punch,  Curiosity, 
Baronne  de  Prailly,  La  Triomphante,  Sultan,  and  Mdlle.  Lacroix  ; the  second 
award  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  M.  Sullivan,  who  had  an  excellent  stand  of 
well-developed  flowers  ; and  the  third  prize  went  to  Mr.  W.  Bates,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Meek,  Poulett  Lodge,  Twickenham.  For  twelve  incurved,  distinct, 
the  winner  of  the  premier  award  was  Mr.  G.  King,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Few, 
Wolsey  Grange,  Esher,  who  had  even,  large-sized  blooms  of  Lord  Alcester, 
Emily  Dale,  Golden  Empress,  Empress  of  India,  Princess  of  Wales,  Guernsey 
Nugget,  John  Salter,  Mrs.  Shipman,  Lady  Hardinge,  Barbara,  Mrs.  Heale, 
and  Prince  Alfred;  the  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  J.  Munro,  gardener  to  E.  D. 
Paul,  Esq.,  Cambridge  House,  Twickenham;  and  the  third  prize  was  taken 
by  Mr.  T.  A.  Benson,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Roots,  Esq.,  (Janbury  House, 
Kingston-on-Thames.  In  the  class  for  six  Mr.  T.  A.  Benson  was  the  most 
successful  exhibitor,  showing,  in  good  form.  Lord  Wolseley,  Prince  Alfred, 
Lord  Alcester,  Queen  of  England,  Empress  of  India,  and  Jeanne  d’Aro ; Mr. 
C.  Slade,  gardener  to  Lady  Bowater,  Richmond  Park,  and  Mr.  J.  Carter  were 
Becond  and  third  respectively.  For  six  (one  variety)  Mr.  J.  Munro  was  first, 
and  Mr.  T.  A.  Benson  second. 

Tnere  was  Bharp  competition  in  the  class  for  twenty-four  Japanese,  not 
less  than  eighteen  varieties,  the  premier  prize  going  to  Mr.  G.  King.  The 
flowers  were  of  superb  quality,  and  comprised  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Soleil 
Levant,  Val  d’Andorre,  Boule  d’Or,  Bronze  Dragon,  Meg  Merilies,  Japonais, 
Baronne  de  Prailly,  Joseph  Mahood,  F.  A.  Davis,  Triomphe  de  la  Rue  des 
Chatelets,  Mons.  Burnet,  Flamrne  de  Punoh,  Elaine,  Garnet,  Mons.  Astorg, 
Comte  de  Germiny,  Yellow  Dragon,  Mons.  Burnet,  Souroe  d’Or,  and 
Arlequln.  Mr.  J.  Munro  was  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Child,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Slade,  Claygate,  Esher,  third.  For  twelve  Japanese,  distinct,  Mr.  C.  J. 
Waite,  gardener  to  Colonel  the  Hon.  W.  P.  Talbot,  Glenhurst,  Esher,  came  to 
the  front,  putting  up  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Thunberg,  Flamrne  de  Punch, 
Triomphe  de  la  Ruo  de  Chatelets,  F.  A.  Davis,  Val  d’Amlorro,  Marguerite 
Marrouoh,  Comte  do  Germiny,  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Mdlle  Lacroix,  and 
Madame  B.  Rendlater.  Mr.  J.  Munro  was  a close  second,  and  the  third 
award  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  T.  A.  Benson.  For  six,  the  moat  successful 
was  Mr.  G.  King,  who  had  good  flowers  of  Baronne  do  Prailly,  Boule  d’Or, 
Comte  do  Germiny,  Val  d’Andorre,  Soleil  Levant,  and  Elaine.  Mr.  J. 
Carter,  was  second,  and  Mr.  C.  Slade  third.  For  six  Japanese,  any  varioty, 


Mr.  G.  King  was  first,  with  fine  blooms  of  Japonais,  Mr.  J.  Munro  second, 
with  Soleil  Levant,  and  Mr.  C.  Slade  third,  with  Madame  C.  Audiguier. 

Anemone  flowered  were  shown  in  good  condition,  especially  in  the  class 
for  twelve,  in  which  Mr.  J,  Child  came  to  the  front  with  Fabias  de  Maderanaz, 
Madame  B.  Pigmy,  Madame  Clos,  Mdlle.  Cabrol,  Sceur  Dorothea  Souille,  and 
Minnie  Chate  ; the  second  award  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  G.  Woodgate, 
gardener  to  Lord  Wolverton,  Warren  House,  Kingston;  and  the  third  prize 
went  to  Mr.  C.  Slade. 

Plants  made  a fine  feature.  There  was  strong  competition  in  the  class 
for  a group,  the  first  prize  going  to  Mr.  J.  Rook,  who  had  a showy  arrange- 
ment; Mr.  J.  Waldie,  gardener  to  J.  Bigwood,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Twickenham,  was 
second;  and  Mr.  W.  Campin,  gardener  to  T.  Cave,  Eeq.,  J.P.,  Queensbury 
House,  third.  In  theclass  fora  group  of  miscellaneous  plants,  Mr.  S.  Osborne, 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Fife,  East  Sheen,  was  first  ; and  Mr.  G.  Filsell,  gar- 
dener to  G.  R.  Geaves,  Esq.,  Cambridge  Park,  second.  Fora  basket  of  plants 
Messrs.  Hooper  and  Co.,  Twickenham,  came  first ; and  Mr.  W.  Bates  second. 
In  the  class  for  six  trained  specimens,  Mr.  G.  King  was  first  with  handsome, 
well-trained  specimens.  For  six  trained  specimens  of  pompon,  the  premier 
award  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  J.  Child  ; and  for  three  standards,  incurved, 
the  first  prize  went  to  Mr.  H.  Elliott,  gardener  to  Mr.  L.  Harrison,  Leyden 
House,  Mortlake. 

Table  Decorations  and  Bouquets  made  a bright  and  pleasing  display,  the 
principal  prizewinners  in  the  various  classes  being  Mr.  J.  R.  Chard,  Miss  C. 
R.  Little,  Miss  Bowell,  Mrs.  H.  Chapman,  Mr.  W.  Bowell,  and  Miss  A.  Heath. 

Vegetables  and  Fruit  were  shown  in  good  condition.  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite 
was  first  in  the  class  for  a collection  of  six  ; Messrs.  C.  Garrod  and  J.  Coombes 
being  second  and  third  respectively.  The  chief  prizewinners  in  the  classes  for 
pearB  and  apples  were  Mr.  W.  Davies,  gardener  to  T.  Chappell,  Esq.,  Tedding- 
ton ; Mr.  C.  J.  Waite ; and  Mr.  T.  Buckland,  gardener  to  G.  Atkins,  Esq., 
Cambridge  Park,  Twickenham, 

A collection  of  orchids  containing  choice  kinds  came  from  Mr.  F.  Hill, 
gardener  to  H.  Little,  Esq.,  Twickenham;  winter  flowering  carnations  from 
Messrs.  Hooper  and  Co.,  Co  vent  Garden  ; and  a basket  of  new  chrysanthemums 
from  Mr.  G.  Stevens,  St.  John’s  Nurser  y,  Putney. 


Itpltea  to  <%ttetU8, 

A.  H.  Woburn.— The  report  referred  to  will  be  published  in  due  time  : we 
have  quite  enough  of  reports  for  the  present.  A variegated  parsley,  has,  we 
believe,  been  heard  of  before,  but  the  thing  is  uncommon.  You  say  you  have 
enclosed  a leaf,  but  we  found  none  in  the  letter. 

Exposed  Fruit  Wall. — Norton  Hall, — We  cannot  advise  you  to  adopt  a glass 
coping,  for  it  will  cost  money  and  probably  make  no  return.  Indeed,  glass 
copings  are  often  injurious.  The  Darlington  wall  cover  is  the  sort  of  thing  for 
you,  as  it  would  make  you  safe  for  peaches,  nectarines,  and  plums.  Probably 
pears  would  not  need  such  help  in  your  place.  Ironwork  for  glass  is  often 
adapted  from  angle  iron.  Before  you  proceed  write  to  Richardson,  of  Darling- 
ton, for  prospectus  of  wall  cover. 

North  Border. — B.  P.  must  not  expect  many  gay  flowers  on  a north  border, 
but  as  some  north  borders  obtain  a fair  share  of  sun,  it  may  happen  to  suit  a 
few  good  subjects.  You  may  plant  with  reasonable  expectation  of  success  the 
following  : Lily  of  the  Valley,  Solomon’s  Seal,  double  Buttercup,  three  or 
four  sorts  of  Periwinkles,  Caucasian  Doronicum,  Forget-me-nots,  the  large- 
leaved  Saxifrages,  and  any  of  the  herbaceous  Spiraeas.  If  there  is  a fair  share 
of  sun  on  the  border  you  may  plant  carnations,  pmks,  the  great  crimson 
Thrift,  a few  of  the  more  showy  Pyrethrnms,  Phloxes,  and  hardy  Geraniums. 

Cockroaches. — W.  D.  will  find  it  impossible  to  protect  orchids  and  other 
plants  from  these  vermiD,  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  an  easy  matter  to 
get  rid  of  the  destroyers.  A mixture  of  arsenic  and  sugar  is  an  effectual 
poison  that  they  never  refuse.  The  dangerous  mineral  is  so  serviceable  that 
we  must  be  permitted  to  mention  it,  and  there  should  be  no  need  of  extra 
caution  on  our  part  to  warn  those  who  use  it  against  such  accidents  as 
occasionally  result  from  carelessness.  During  the  past  few  months  we  have 
had  to  take  measures  against  cockroaches  and  found  Penny’s  Magic  Paste  an 
effectual  and  very  convenient  settler.  The  instructions  are  to  spread  it  on 
bread  and  butter,  but  we  find  it  answer  perfectly  if  put  on  small  pieces  of 
white  paper  in  lumps  about  as  large  as  a filbert  or  walnut.  It  should  be  put 
down  at  night,  for  if  put  down  earlier  it  loses  its  killing  power  before  night 
comes,  the  phosphorus  in  it  causing  it  to  burn  away.  It  is  more  readily 
attractive  to  the  vermin  on  white  paper  than  any  other  way. 

How  many  beans  in  apod ? — The  following,  from  B.  C.  Mettesham  is  a sort 
of  eye-opener: — “At  our  village  show  a prize  was  offered  for  broad  beans. 
The  award  of  the  judge  was  made  to  a dish  of  Longpods  containing  several 
beans  in  each  pod.  This  award  caused  considerable  surprise,  as  the  exhibitors 
— villagers  generally — were  of  opinion  that  the  prize  ought  not  to  have  been 
awarded  to  a dish  containing  more  than  two  beans  in  a pod.  Will  you  say  if 
the  decision  of  the  judge  was  right  or  wrong?”  We  do  not  remember  to 
have  heard  the  question  raised  as  to  the  number  of  beans  in  a pod,  but  the 
question,  being  raised,  la  quite  within  the  domain  of  reason.  The  finest  type 
of  bean  is  the  Broad  Windsor,  which  does  not  often  contain  more  than  three 
beans  in  a pod,  and  the  broadest  and  boldest  pods  usually  contain  only  two. 
As  compared  with  a fine  dish  of  Windsor,  a competent  judge  would  not  give 
preference  to  an  average  [dish  of  Longpod.  But  we  know  not  how  the  case 
stands,  except  on  the  point  stated,  and  our  answer  is  that  we  cannot  decide 
as  to  the  action  of  the  judge,  but  we  cannot  recognise  '.any  limit  of  the 
number  of  beans  in  a pod.  ■ 


Walnut  Trees  have  been  planted  in  the  public  streets  of  the  fine 
old  Belgian  town  of  Ypres,  so  that  there,  at  least,  we  must  not  expect 
to  hear  the  familiar  cry  of  “ Worn’ts  ten  a penny.”  It  is  dreadful  to 
meditate  od  the  possible  demoralization  of  the  boys  at  Ypres  : their 
case  is  worse  than  that  of  our  boys  with  the  horse-chestnuts. 


" PROOF  MAKES  FAITH.”— If  for  fifty  years  au  article  lias  boon  known,  lined,  and 
appreciated  by  the  publio ; it  in  proof  of  their  confidouoo  in,  and  proforonoo  for.  its  Rood 
quality  and  valno.  For  nearly  half  a oontnry  Horniraan’s  Pnro  Ton  has  boon  known  to  tea- 
drinkers,  and  gained  thoir  proforonoo  and  esteem,  because  it  is  exceedingly  strong,  has  a 
rich  and  delicious  /favour,  and  is  free  from  tho  injurious  mineral  facing  powder  (Prussian 
blue,  gypsum,  and  plumbago ) used  by  the  Chinese  to  palm  oil’  inferior  brown  loaves  to  Injury 
of  consumers. — The  prioo  is  printed  on  onoh  paokot  of  Hornitnan’s  Toil,  and  appointed 
agents  (Chemists  und  others)  Boll  it  in  all  parts  oi  tho  country,  800  agents  unmes  advertised 
in  all  papors  and  at  the  Railway  Stations.— [Advt. 
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EARLY-FLOWERING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

This  has  been  a good  season  hero  not  only  in  respect  to  the  rapid 
strides  they  are  making  in  general  favour,  but  in  the  many  new  sorts 
of  good  quality  that  have  become  visible.  The  summer  has  been  a 
sunny  one,  with  sufficient  wet  to  fully  develop  the  plants.  I know  it 
has  been  more  sunny  than  last,  not  only  by  theso  plants,  but  by  the 
measure  of  open-air  grapes  growing  beside  them. 

Now  for  the  progress ; we  have  had  the  usual  show  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  Sydenham,  on  September  3 and  4 ; at  which  Mr.  Davis,  of 
Camberwell,  took  the  first  prize,  and  which  he  well  deserved,  myself  the 
second,  and  Mr.  II.  James,  of  Norwood,  third;  besides  these  this  show 
was  marked  by  a group  shown  by  Mr.  Head  himself,  on  behalf  of  the 
company.  Wo  were  given  first-rate  places  at  this  show,  though  we  were 
rather  at  a disadvantage  in  respect  that  we  had  to  make  a round  show 
instead  of  one  with  one  face  or  a back  to  show  against.  It  will  perhaps 
be  well  here,  to  again  mention  that  for  the  future  it  will  be  very  much 
better  if  we  were  allowed  there  to  show  in  16  size  pots  instead  of 
being  bound  to  show  in  24  size.  This  is  likely  to  conduce  to  the  welfare 
of  the  exhibition  in  other  seasons  to  come,  more  than  in  the  past ; now 
that  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  have  started  an  early 
show,  where  no  restriction  is  put  on  the  size  of  the  pots,  though  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  larger  than  16  size  would  not  be  used. 
If  these  larger  pots  were  bad  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  some  might  show 
there  who  contemplated  showing  at  the  National  Society’s  Show;  the 
same  plants  in  some  cases  doing  double  service. 

There  is  one  little  thing  to  mention  in  connection  with  this  Palace 
Show,  as  I shall  not  here  mention  the  new  sorts  we  were  able  to  put 
up  for  the  first  time  in  public  in  England.  It  was  that  on  the  second 
day  of  the  exhibition  Mr.  Davis,  of  Camber  veil,  brought  one  single 
flower  of  the  new  American  variety,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Pitcher.  This  I believe 
to  have  been  the  very  first  flower  ever  shown  in  public  in  this  country, 
and  1 put  it  on  record  because  I think  this  kind  will,  in  years  to 
come,  prove  to  be  one  of  the  grandest  early  chrysanthemums  ever 
grown. 

The  next  thing  to  notice  is  the  First  Early  Show  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  at  the  Aquarium,  Westminster,  held  on 
September  9 and  10.  It  has  been  said  that  this  was  a fortnight 
tco  early,  but  I should  rather  say  a week,  or  the  middle  of  the  month, 
not  only  for  the  season,  but,  supposing  the  Palace  Show  to  be  held  when 
it  is,  it  would  allow  more  rest  for  those  concerned  between  the  two 
shows,  as  well  as  be  likely  to  permit  other  plants  to  come  to  perfection 
for  the  purpose. 

The  grand  feature  of  this  show  was  the  banks  or  groups  of  flowers, 
the  first  prize  for  which  was  justly  given  to  Mr,  Davis,  of  Lilford  Road, 
Camberwell ; and,  I believe,  this  was  the  finest  bank  of  early  flowering 
ebrysanthemums  ever  put  up  in  this  country.  It  was  truly  grand,  not 
only  as  a show,  but  containing  plants  of  the  new  red  sport  of  Lyon, 
Alice  Butcher,  plants  of  Mrs.  J.  R.  Pitcher,  which  latter  were  the  first 
plants  of  this  kind  ever  shown  in  England.  It  also  contained  a plant 
m bloom  of  the  new  crimson,  William  Holmes,  the  first  one  ever 
flowered  in  England,  but  not  quite  out.  This  attracted  much  attention, 
owing  to  its  striking  colour  and  large  flower. 

Tbe  second  and  third  prizes  went  to  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Putney,  and 
Mr.  Wright,  gardener  to  the  Inner  Temple,  both  of  whom  put  up  grand 
banks  of  flowers,  whose  only  failing  was  rather  too  many  Desgranges, 
but  this  did  not  detract  from  tbe  grand  solidity  of  the  petals  of  this 
variety,  which  in  all  cases  seemed  to  have  stouter  and  thicker  petals 
than  usual  this  season.  We  want  more  colour  badly,  and  should  the 
new  sort,  Wm.  Holmes,  shown  by  Mr.  Davis  for  the  first  time,  prove 
early  enough,  it  will  fill  the  vacancy  so  obvious  in  the  crimson  line. 

It  has  again  been  repeated  that  these  early  sorts  are  not  wanted, 
and  I can  only  say  that  people  do  not  generally  buy  what  they  do  not 
want,  and  they  buy  these  because  they  will  do  what  no  other  flowers 
and  plants  will.  In  the  open  ground  alone  they  will  produce  such 
masses  of  flowers  with  so  little  labour ; moreover,  they  last  in  water 
more  than  double  the  time  of  many  cut  blooms.  Dahlias,  to  wit,  last 
no  time  thus  ; besides,  for  town  and  suburban  growing  I think  they  have 
no  equals.  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  such  plants  as  gladioli, 
&c. , produce  only  one  spike  of  flowers  and  are  done,  while  Flora  will 
keep  on  blooming  for  months.  Where,  too,  are  their  equals  for 
harvest  festivals  ? All  this  some  people  know  and  others  do  not,  hence 
these  remarks. 

At  the  Aquarium  show  class  6 was  for  collections  of  cut  chrysan- 
themum flowers,  and  both  Mr.  Davis  and  myself  considered  that  the 
main  use  of  this  class  was  to  put  up  as  many  varieties  as  possible  to 
represent  the  condition  and  advance  of  this  culture,  and  he  exhibited 
by  far  the  very  best  collection  in  this  respect,  showing  24  kinds 
with  their  names  on,  of  which  ten  were  new  sorts  in  fine  state.  I was 
ab!e  to  show  nineteen  kinds,  of  which  nine  tuere  neiv.  All  these  sorts 
had  their  names  attached.  The  first  prize  was  given  to  a row  of  about 
one  dozen  blooms  of  Madame  DesgraDges,  with  a few  tiny  bunches 
without  the  names  on  at  the  back  of  them.  Now,  of  course,  this  sort 
of  judgment  either  exhibits  incompetence  or  something  worse,  and  in 
either  case  must  tend  to  damage  this  particularly  useful  class  of  the 
exhibition,  if  not  put  a stop  to  it  as  a representative  one  altogether. 
What  is  the  use  of  us  trying  to  instruct  if  our  efforts  are  ignored  in 
this  way  ? 

I will  now  try  to  do  what  I have  done  in  former  years  in  these 
papers— to  point  out  the  new  sorts  of  this  season,  and  say  a word  or 
two  on  those  not  sufficiently  developed  of  last  season,  and  of  most 
merit.  I am  perfectly  well  aware  that,  though  so  much  has  been 
written,  many  in  the  trade,  as  well  as  others,  do  not  really  know  the 
merits  of  the  new  sorts,  or  I should  not  receive  the  catalogues  I do  from 
prominent  establishments  in  which  the  poor  old  sorts  figure  where  the 
new  ones  should  have  place  instead. 


Last  season’s  good  opinion  of  Blushing  Bride  is  fully  borne  out  this  ; 
it  is  a lino  thing.  Piercy’s  Seedling  is  again  just  as  good  as  its  first 
season.  Roi  des  Precoces  is  rather  later,  and  on  October  5 was  not 
out.  Jeanne  Cousinie  Iuib  surpassed  itself.  It  is  very  good,  indeed, 
but  not  so  robust  as  some.  It  is  the  colour  of  Mdme  Piccol,  but  a 
better  flower  and  earlier.  Toreador  does  not  so  much  resemble  h . 
Pole  as  I thought  last  time.  It  is  a downright  'good  red  in  many 
respects,  the  very  best  Early  Red  Pompon,  it  renders  Pompon 
Toulousain  unnecessary.  I regard  it  and  my  Mr.  Piercy  the  two 
best  reds  up  to  last  season.  I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Mignon 
is  not  Filberta  ; it  is  better  by  not  being  so  tall,  easier  to  propagate, 
and  earlier.  I may  mention  here  too  that  Salter’s  Early  Blush  is 
coming  much  into  favour  for  large  quantities  of  cut  flowers,  for  where 
grown  in  the  open  garden  in  a rough,  little-cared-for  way  it  does  admir- 
ably. So  much  then  for  last  season. 

As  for  the  discoveries  of  this  season  I put  as  the  very  first  Mrs. 

J.  R.  Pitcher  (Pitcher).  This  was  sent  to  me  last  season  by  Mr. 
Thorpe,  of  the  firm  of  Hallock,  Son,  and  Thorpe,  of  Queen’s,  New 
York,  U.S.A.,  but  being  packed  in  wooden  boxes  they  came  so  dried 
and  dead  that  they  barely  lived,  and  were  a long  time  before  they  grew 
strong,  which  they  did  at  last ; but  when  the  end  of  the  season  arrived 
and  no  bloom  appeared  I concluded  they  were  late  sorts,  and  gave 
them  all  away;  among  others  part  was  given  to  Mr.  Ware,  of  Hale 
Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  and  upon  a visit  there  on  July  23  they 
were  in  bloom.  These  plants  were  said  to  be  spring  struck  cuttings, 
and  if  that  was  so  then  it  is  one  of  the  very  early,  as  well  as  the  very 
best,  sorts.  It  grows  about  3 or  4 ft.  high,  with  leaves  a good  bit  like 
Madame  Desgranges,  of  which  it  appears  to  be  a hybrid  or  seedling. 
The  flower  is  a slight  blush  in  the  open,  but  a delicate  white  under 
glass.  It  is  quite  unlike  Madame  Desgranges  in  appearance,  and  is 
slightly  incurved,  very  effective,  and  beautiful.  Probably  it  will  come 
to  be  as  generally  grown  as  Madame  Desgranges. 

The  second  find  of  importance  is  Alice  Butcher.  This  is  a red  sport, 

I call  it,  of  Lyon.  Mr.  Davis,  who  brought  it  out,  calls  it  Bronze. 
Purchasers  can  decide  for  themselves.  It  is  in  every  respect  like  the 
original  but  the  colour. 

Pierre  Verfiel  is  another  new  and  capital  bright  red  pompon, 
blooming  in  September  ; the  colour  and  flower  much  resembling  Alice 
Butcher.  Grows  27  inches  high  ; flowers  two  inches  across  ; petals 
reflex ; very  profuse  bloomer.  Will  be  very  good  for  cut  flowers. 
Better  to  propagate  than  Lyon  or  its  sport. 

Red  Luxembourg. — This  is  a bright  red  sport  of  the  old  Mrs.  Wood, 
but  as  that  is  now  better  known  by  its  new  name  through  its  new 
yellow  sport  we  have  given  it  the  name,  as  above,  for  the  purpose 
of  its  most  easy  recognition.  I think  it  very  likely  this  will  come 
to  be  one  of  the  most  favourite  reds  for  florists’  purposes,  as  the  colour 
is  good.  It  is  rather  a deeper  shade  than  Pierre  Yerfiel  or  Alice 
Butcher,  and  it  is  exceedingly  robust  and  good  for  rough  culture  and 
rapid  propagation. 

Golden  Luxembourg. — Sport  of  Mrs.  Wood,  now  wrongly  called 
Luxembourg.  Plant  as  good,  robust,  and  dwarf  in  every  way  as  the 
original,  but  having  flowers  of  a bright  yellow  instead  of  a dull  bronze. 
This  stands  wet  and  bad  weather  well,  and  is  good  to  cut  in  a wet 
state. 

L’Ami  Conderchet. — One  of  the  most  beautiful  early  pompons  ever 
introduced.  It  is  a very  stout  grower ; about  20  inches  high. 
Flowers  of  a pale  primrose  colour,  most  profuse  in  quantity  and  good 
in  quality ; size  from  two  to  two  and  a-half  inches  across.  Excellent 
grower  ; blooms  in  August. 

Mademoiselle  Leoni  Lassali. — Avery  fine  new  ivory-white  and  large- 
flowered  and  particularly  busby  plant,  grows  about  18.inch.es  high.  Will 
be  admirable  for  a bedder.  Blooms  about  three  inches  across ; begins 
to  flower  in  July. 

Blanch  Columbe. — A very  good  new  dwarf  white,  growing  18  inches 
to  two  feet  high.  The  flowers  are  about  two  and  a-half  inches  across, 
with  a very  straight  petal  standing  out  like  a star.  Very  robust. 
Blooms  in  August. 

Flocon  de  Neige  (there  are  two  others  of  this  name). — One  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  exquisitely  white  pompons  ever  seen.  Grows  about 
18  inches  high,  and  has  flowers  one  and  a-half  to  two  inches  across. 
Blooms  in  July  and  August. 

Sxissex. — New  English  seedling.  A good  stout,  robust-growing 
white  pompon,  with  a pale  yellow  middle.  Blooms  in  September  ; 
16  inches  high  ; flowers  two  inches  across  ; handsome  foliage. 

Hermine. — A white,  small  pompon,  very  dwarf ; one  foot  to  16  inches 
high.  Flowers  one  and  a-half  to  two  inches  across.  Blooms  in 
August. 

Canarii. — This  is  a very  good  and  dwarf  pompon  of  a yellow 
colour,  like  a canary  bird.  It  very  much  resembles  the  new  yellow 
sport  of  Petite  Marie,  but  is  very  good  to  propagate,  while  Petite  Marie 
is  bad  for  that  purpose.  Canarii  is  a flatter  flower,  and  is  about  two 
inches  across.  The  plant  grows  one  foot  high  or  a little  more.  It  is  a 
little  beauty. 

Petillant. — Is  a nice  stout-growing  white  pompon.  Grows  two  feet 
high,  and  has  flowers  two  and  a-quarter  inches  across,  with  very  stout, 
th.ck  petals.  Ivory-white.  Blooms  in  September. 

Dcuil  du  Pcre. — A not  very  bright  crimson  pompone,  two  feet  high ; 
flowers  two  inches  across,  rather  flat.  Blooms  in  August. 

L’ Avenir. — A very  good  sort,  growing  two  feet  high,  of  very  good 
habit,  bearing  flowers  two  and  a-quarter  inches  across,  the  colour  of 
Madame  Piccol,  than  which  it  is  a better  plant  to  propagate  and  of 
stronger  constitution.  Blooms  in  August. 

Gentillesse. — This  is  a most  profuse  blooming  pompon  of  a pink 
colour,  growing  about  three  feet  high,  and  having  flowers  about  one 
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and  a-half  inches  across,  ji  good  robust  grower.  Blooms  in  August ; 
old  plants  will  flower  twice  in  the  season. 

Frecocitc  Japonaise  is  a very  strange,  quaint-lookiog  flower  about 
two  and  a-half  to  three  inches  across.  The  petals  are  a deep  kind  of 
pink  at  the  base,  shading  off  at  the  ends  to  nearly  white.  It  is  a good 
out-of-doors  plant.  About  three  feet  high  and  blooms  in  September. 

Hoi  (VLte  is  a new  pink  pompon  with  a small  dower,  blooms  in 
September  ; E.  G.  Henderson  and  Son.  Is  a plant  of  a poor  thin  habit 
with  a poor  thin  (lower  ; it  is  a yellow  Japanese,  blooms  end  of  Septem- 
ber ; and  while  I write  to  say  what  is  good,  I may  as  well  speak  of  the 
rubbish  to  avoid  ; and  such  as  are  not  bt  for  the  open  garden,  as  it  is 
for  those  I mostly  write.  This  is,  it  should  be  remembered,  such  a very 
diderent  thing  to  the  general  idea  and  practice  with  chrysanthemum 
growers,  that  the  judgment  would  generally  go  against  such  plants  as 
1 grow.  We  want  for  garden  decorative  purposes  and  masses  of  cut 
dowers,  handsome  plants  with  branches  and  plenty  of  leaves,  as  well 
as  dowers  well  diffused  over  them  ; but  we  have  often  to  be  judged  by 
the  minds  formed  from  exhibition  plants,  tall  and  leggy,  with  a few 
fine  dowers  at  the  top  and  from  which  most  of  the  buds  have  been 
picked  ; a weak  plant  will  often  grow  good  dowers  that  way,  but  such 
treatment  is  quite  out  of  the  question  in  the  open  garden,  hence  we 
want  plants  that  are  strong  enough  to  perfect  a large  number  of 
dowers  of  their  own  force.  I have  grown  many  plants  commonly 
considered  good,  but  when  grown  without  disbudding  are  very  poor 
indeed,  not  properly  robust  enough  to  stand  the  open  air,  far  too  tall 
to  keep  up,  and  not  having  the  power  to  perfect  all  the  buds  into  fair 
tiowers. 

I may  here  just  mention  one  sort  which,  though  perhaps  it  ought 
hardly  to  be  included  in  the  early  kinds,  but  probably  it  may  come 
earlier  another  time.  It  is  Mons.  Cossart,  a dne.  strong  plant,  with 
good  stout  dowers,  large  and  very  full,  a kind  of  orange  yellow  ; seems 
to  bloom  at  the  end  of  September.  Grows  three  to  four  feet  high. 
Blooms  thi-ee  to  four  inches  across. 

Prccocite  of  Delaux. — This,  too,  is  barely  early,  not  blooming  till 
the  end  of  September  or  beginning  of  October,  but  as  this  is  its  drst 
season  in  England  it  may  come  earlier  next  time.  It  is  a stout  dwarf 
pompon  with  handsome  foliage  growing  about  three  feet  high  and 
bearing  a profusion  of  very  bright  crimson  dowers  about  two  inches 
across.  I think  this  will  prove  very  useful. 

The  following  are  early,  but  some  of  them  are  not,  and  some  are 
old  with  new  names.  A Villatte  des  Pruges  and  Mdme.  Hoste,  not 
early  ; W.  E.  Boyce,  not  so  good  as  Isidore  Feral,  but  much  the  same 
colour  ; G.  Wrigley,  Mons.  Hoste,  and  Wm.  Bealby,  not  early. 

Annita  came  out  old  Madame  Dufoy,  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  of 
Parker;  Reine  Blanche  is  old  La  Vallee  ; Yellow  Perfection  is  Flora  ; 
Madame  Lebois  is  St.  Mary  (souvenir  d’  un  Ami) ; Chilou  Chilard  is  a 
poor  tail  straggler,  and  shy  bloomer ; Comptesse  de  Morny  (there  are 
others  this  name)  is  late  ; Commandant  Rives  is  a poor  weak  plant ; 
Dame  Blanche,  not  early,  but  good,  white  large  dowers;  Gremillette  is 
poor  rubbish  ; General  Duret  is  the  same  as  Mons.  Dufoy,  sent  over 
here  last  season  with  the  new  name  Petit  Mignon. 

We  have  this  year  had  reports  of  two  sports  of  Madame  Desgranges. 
The  first  from  Brighton,  called  Mrs.  Burrell.  I have  seen  tiowers  of 
this  exhibited  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  the  Aquarium,  Westminster, 
and  a dne  one  sent  direct  to  me,  and  think  that  it  is  not  a sport.  We 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  air  of  Brighton,  when  not  passed  over  the 
town,  is  charged  with  ozone  from  the  sea  ; this  would  naturally  bleach 
dowers  and  make  them  lighter  as  this  is,  and  if  at  the  same  time  we 
consider  that  these^dne  dowers  are  dnished  under  glass,  it  will  wholly 
account  for  the  pr  imrose  shade  of  this,  and  that,  if  this  should  be  grown 
inland,  and  in  the  open  air  it  will  probably  show  no  difference  from  the 
original.  I will  not  pronounce  for  certain  till  next  season,  when  I will 
try  to  grow  it  beside  the  parent.  The  second  claimed  to  be  darker,  and 
came  from  Putney,  but  1 can  see  no  shade  of  difference  in  it. 

In  conclusion,  I must  thank  all  my  kind  friends  for  their  assistance, 
financial  and  otherwise,  and  will  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  so  far  as 
in  my  power  lies,  do  justice  with  the  money,  and  to  the  plants  or  seeds 
I may  receive.  It  is  by  organised  action  as  well  as  individual  force, 
that  so  much  progress  is  attained,  for  the  time  is  past  when  snubs  and 
indifference  can  prevent  early  dowering  chrysanthemums  taking  their 
proper  place  in  the  English  Garden. 

89,  West  Bead,  Forest  Hill,  London,  S.E.  W.  Piercy. 


EARLY  PEAS. 

By  J.  C.  Claxike. 

Winter  Sowing. 

The  time  for  sowing  early  peas  has  once  more  come  round,  and  the 
business  of  the  cultivator  of  peas  must  begin  in  earnest.  This  applies 
of  only  to  such  of  them  as  make  a point  of  sowing  peas  in  November 
and  December.  Whether  it  is  a good  or  bad  practice  to  sow  peas  at 
this  time  must  be  decided  by  climate  and  the  character  of  the  soil  as 
well  as  by  individual  circumstances.  If  I were  called  upon  to  have 
peas  as  early  as  possible,  and  I lived  in  a favourable  climate,  and  had 
rather  a light  and  well-drained  soil,  I would  certainly  sow  my  eailiest 
crop  in  November.  But  then  I should  look  upon  it  only  as  a chance 
crop.  1 should  be  careful  to  sow  another  lot  as  early  in  February  as 
the  weather  would  permit.  In  cold  districts,  and  even  in  warm  ones, 
if  the  soil  inclines  to  clay  I do  not  think  there  is  any  gain  by  sowing 
before  the  beginning  of  February.  In  any  case  if  I were  much  troubled 
with  vermin  that  would  injure  the  crop  in  its  early  stages,  und  had  the 
convenience,  I would  not  sow  until  the  first  day  of  March,  and  then  1 
would  raise  them  in  heat,  and  transplant  them  at  the  end  of  three 
weeks.  About  twenty  seeds  sown  in  a inch  pot  will  111]  the  pot  full 
of  sturdy  plants  that  maybe  divided  and  planted  in  favourable  weather 


in  March,  and  they  will  feel  the  move  as  little  as  a well-established 
pelargonium  that  is  turned  out  at  the  end  of  May. 

Best  Early  Sorts. 

The  first  step  will  be  to  select  the  best  sort  to  grow.  To  a great  ex- 
tent the  selection  should  be  determined  by  individual  circumstances 
If  it  is  desired  to  have  the  earliest  without  regard  to  their  table  quality 
a round  white  sort  must  be  chosen.  There  are  many,  perhaps  too 
many,  sorts  of  this  description  of  peas,  but  they  are  only  varieties  of 
that  old  sort  known  as  SaDgster’s  No.  1,  whether  the  name  be  Ring- 
leader, or  First  Crop, 'or  the  Earliest  and  Best.  If  they  belong  to  the  type 
there  is  no  difference  as  to  their  earliness  or  any  other  quality,  so  that 
for  all  practical  purposes  the  name  is  of  no  consequence.  My  opinion 
of  the  table  quality  of  these  early  white  round  peas  is  that  they  are 
very  poor,  especially  if  we  should  get  a week  of  hot  and  dry  weather  in 
the  middle  of  June. 

Notwithstanding  this  they  are  indispensable  where  it  is  desirable  to 
get  a dish  of  peas  at  the  earliest  moment,  and  they  are  certainly  useful 
for  sowing  in  November.  The  best  early  round  green  sorts  are 
Kentish  Invicta  and  William  I.  The  first  named  is  the  earliest,  and 
decidedly  superior  in  tiavour  to  the  white  rounds.  It  is  also  a good 
cropper,  except  that  it  is  three  or  four  days  later.  William  I.  is  the 
best  table  pea,  as  it  is  larger  and  the  colour  a good  dark  green 
when  cooked.  This  is  also  the  best  cropping  pea  of  any  of  the  early 
section  amongst  dwarf  early  sorts.  Abundance  is  no  doubt  a few  days 
earlier  than  the  rest,  but  the  peas  are  small  in  size  and  not  first-rate  in 
flavour.  American  Wonder  is  my  favourite  as  an  early  dwarf  sort,  but 
it  goes  out  of  bearing  so  quickly  that  I do  not  set  a very  high  value  on 
it.  Its  chief  merit  is,  if  desired,  it  may  be  grown  without  the  support 
of  sticks.  But  peas  always  pay  for  being  supported  by  sticks,  and 
with  a sort  that  does  not  grow  more  than  eighteen  inches  high  there  is 
less  difficulty  in  affording  some  support.  Of  the  many  different  sorts 
of  early  peas  there  is  none  equal  to  Laxton’s  Alpha  as  regards  size 
and  flavour.  But  it  is  unfortunately  ten  days  or  a fortnight  later  than 
any  of  those  named  above.  But  it  is  so  superior  as  a table  pea  that  if 
I had  only  to  study  my  own  taste  I should  not  grow  any  other.  Being 
a wrinkled  pea  it  is  not  so  hardy  as  the  round  varieties,  and  should  not 
be  sown  before  the  middle  of  February  or  there  will  be  danger  of  the 
seed  rotting  in  the  ground  before  there  is  warmth  sufficient  for  it  to 
vegetate.  This  sort  grows  about  two  feet  high. 

The  Place  for  the  Early  Pea  Crop. 

The  warmest  pos’tion  that  the  garden  affords  must  be  devoted  to 
the  early  pea  crop.  In  the  majority  of  gardens  there  is  a south  border 
which  is  sheltered  by  a w'all  or  fence  that  can  be  spared  for  peas,  which 
should  always  have  the  preference.  Next  to  a sheltered  situation  is  a 
deeply  dug  and  fairly  rich  soil.  The  safety  of  standing  through  the 
winter  and  the  ultimate  productiveness  of  the  crop  depend,  in  my 
opinion,  more  on  the  depth  of  well- moved  soil  than  on  its  richness.  A 
soil  that  is  trenched  up  two  spits  deep  for  the  reception  of  the  crop  wjll 
cause  any  excess  of  surplus  water  to  drain  away  from  the  roots. 
Consequently  they  will  be  kept  warmer  than  those  in  a medium  that  is 
inefficiently  drained.  A deep  tilth  also  benefits  the  crop  in  another 
way.  It  sustains  it  through  a time  of  heat  and  drought,  which  not 
unfrequently  occurs  just  at  the  time  they  are  in  full  bearing.  If  the 
roots  have  not  had  the  chance  of  getting  down  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
drought  the  crop  quickly  gives  out,  and  the  peas  produced  are  little 
better  than  grapeshot  to  eat  when  cooked.  I do  not  consider  that 
early  peas,  as  a rule,  pay  for  watering  and  mulching,  as  the  later  crops 
are  sometimes  treated,  although  during  exceptionally  dry  weather  in 
May  it  will  be  sometimes  necessary. 

Manner  of  Sowing. 

In  regard  to  the  manner  of  sowing  early  peas,  I am  satisfied  that 
this  operation  should  be  regulated  quite  by  the  character  of  the  soil. 
On  land  that  is  heavy  and  inclined  to  retain  too  much  moisture,  they 
should  be  sown  on  the  surface  and  covered  up  with  some  fine  soil.  When 
so  treated  they  are  not  so  liable  to  rot  before  the  seed  vegetates.  A 
covering  of  soil  one  inch  thick  is  enough  at  drst,  and  as  soon  as  the 
tops  appear  through  the  first  earthing,  another  of  the  same  depth 
should  be  given.  In  dry  warm  soils  they  may  be  sown  in  shallow  drills, 
but  in  any  case  the  drills  ought  not  to  be  more  than  two  inches  deep. 
Where  mice  are  troublesome,  I know  of  no  better  way  of  stopping 
their  depredations  than  to  colour  the  seed  with  a little  red  lead  before 
sowing  them.  This  is  an  easy  matter.  The  peas  should  bo  placed  in  a 
large  saucer  or  pan  and  then  damped.  Some  red  lead  is  then  shaken 
over  them,  and  by  moving  them  about  in  the  pan,  all  will  be  more  or  less 
coloured  with  tbe  lead.  1 have  seen  it  stated  that  soaking  the  seeds 
in  petroleum  is  an  effectual  remedy  against  mice;  and  so  it  is  so  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  for  when  I tried  it  the  mica  did  not  eat  the  peas. 
But  it  destroyed  their  vitality,  for  not  ten  per  cent,  of  the  seeds  grow, 
which  had  been  steeped  in  the  stuff  for  only  a few  minutes.  I there- 
fore cannot  recommend  any  one  to  try  it. 

Protection. 

For  the  sake  of  affoiding  them  all  the  protection  possible  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  put  the  sticks  to  such  as  are  to  have  them  as  soon  as  the 
peas  are  well  through  the  soil.  The  sticks  will  in  some  measure  shield 
them  from  frost,  as  well  as  break  the  force  of  the  wind.  As  to  any 
other  form  of  protection,  the  less  of  that  the  better.  1 have  in  my 
time  tried  protecting  early  peas  with  evergreen  branches  and  similar 
make-shift  systems  during  periods  of  frosty  weather,  but  I always 
found  them  to  do  more  harm  than  good.  After  they  have  been  pro- 
tected for  a,  few  days  they  become  so  tender  that  the  drst  cold  wind 
that  comes  after  the  protection  is  removed  iujures  them  more  than  if  a 
sharp  frost  had  overtaken  them  before  the  protection  had  been  put  on. 
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TEA-SCENTED  ROSES  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

lly  W.  DiuuDony. 

Those  with  whom  the  tea-Bcentod  roses  are  special  favourites  can 
hardly  have  failed  to  notice  with  satisfaction  the  high  degree  of  popu- 
larity to  which  they  havo  attained  of  late  years.  They  now  form  a very 
large  part  of  all  tuc  exhibitions,  as  compared  with  the  position  they 
occupied  at  competitive  gatherings  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  since,  and 
they  are  certainly  to  be  seen  in  much  greater  numbers  in  the  gardens 
of  those  who  take  special  interest  in  roses.  They  have  indeed  come 
forward  with  leaps  and  bounds,  and  surprised  not  a few  of  the  older 
rosarians  by  the  position  they  have  taken.  But  popular  as  they  have 
unquestionably  become,  it  cannot  as  yet  be  said  that  they  are  regarded 
with  too  much  favour.  It  would,  indeed,  be  nearer  the  mark  to  aver 
that  by  the  great  body  of  cultivators  they  are  not  sufficiently  appre- 
ciated. However  that  may  be,  the  finest  of  the  varieties  are  so  free  and 
continuous  in  blooming,  and  the  flowers  are  so  exquisitely  beautiful 
and  delightfully  fragrant  that  we  could  not  well  have  too  many  of 
them.  In  the  length  of  time  over  which  their  flowering  season  extends 
they  are  certainly  not  surpassed,  if  equalled,  by  any  other  section  of 
the  great  family  to  which  they  belong.  This  year  we  had  an  abun- 
dance of  flowers  for  fully  six  months,  and  if  any  one  has  had  flowers 
in  plenty  from  other  of  the  roses  for  so  long  a period,  the  readers 
generally  of  the  Gardeners’  Magazine,  as  well  as  myself,  would 
probably  be  ghtd  to  hear  something  about  them.  The  autumn  was, 
it  must  be  confessed,  very  favourable  to  the  development  of  late 
blooms  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  spring  was  decidedly 
unfavourable  to  the  production  of  early  flowei-s,  and  if  we  balance  one 
with  the  other  we  shall  have  a season  differing  but  little  from  the 
average.  As  facts  are  of  some  importance  in  this  case,  it  may  be  stated 
that  we  began  to  cut  blooms,  not  in  twos  and  threes,  but  by  the  dozen, 
from  plants  of  that  fine  old  variety,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  growing  against  a 
south  wall,  in  the  first  week  of  June;  and  were  able  to  gather  huge 
bouquets  of  flowers  from  a considerable  number  of  varieties  at  quite 
the  end  of  October.  Between  the  beginning  of  the  first  and  the  end  of 
the  second  of  the  two  months  mentioned  there  was  at  all  times  plenty 
of  flowers.  The  losses  which  were  experienced  by  growers  in  years  gone 
by,  when  so  large  a proportion  of  the  then  available  varieties  were  very 
tender,  have  until  quite  recently  assisted  to  very  materially  check  the 
cultivation  of  the  teas ; for,  as  in  the  case  of  other  things,  there  has 
been  some  difficulty  in  effacing  the  impression  which  the  general  body 
of  cultivators  had  as  to  their  hardiness.  Happily  the  feeling 
is  rapidly  passing  away  that  they  are  utterly  unable  to  battle  with  the 
adverse  influences  to  which  they  are  exposed  in  our  uncertain  climate. 
Not  less  satisfactory  is  it  to  know  that  judgrs  are  beginning  to  under- 
stand that  a great  mistake  has  been  made  in  past  years  in  regarding 
the  production  of  their  flowers  as  such  a difficult  matter  that  an  indif- 
ferent tea  should  in  all  cases  have  a higher  estimate  placed  upon  it 
than  a grandly  developed  hybrid  perpetual. 

In  the  cultivation  of  tea-scented  roses  the  circumstances  of  each  case 
must  have  due  consideration,  and  the  course  taken  be  determined  in  ac- 
cordance therewith.  In  no  place,  perhaps,  do  the  more  robust  growing 
varieties  of  the  Gloire  de  Dijon  race  appear  to  greater  advantage  than 
against  a wall  of  moderate  height  or  a rather  tall,  closely-boarded  fence. 
Against  either  the  wall  or  fence  they  can  be  depended  upon  to  grow 
vigorously  and  well  ripen  their  wood,  and  during  severe  weather  it  is  a 
comparatively  easy  matter  to  pi’otect  them  from  frost.  We  have  an  oak 
fence  six  feet  in  height  and  about  fifty  yards  in  length,  which  is  devoted 
to  the  teas,  and  very  great  is  the  satisfaction  we  derive  from  this  way 
of  growing  them.  The  border  in  which  they  are  planted  is  three  feet 
in  width,  and  along  the  front  we  have  a row  of  dwarf  tea  roses,  and 
hardy  herbaceous  plants,  which  are  arranged  rather  thinly  to  allow 
room  for  a few  zonal  pelargoniums  and  other  brightly- coloured  summer 
bedders.  A four-feet  border  would  undoubtedly  be  preferable,  but  a 
walk  running  parallel  with  the  fence  prevents  its  being  widened.  To 
compensate  the  roses  for  the  limited  root-space,  we  manure  more 
liberally  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary.  The  plants  were  in  the 
first  instance  placed  about  four  feet  apart,  but  a few  that  have  acquired 
exceptional  strength  have  now  a space  eight  feet  in  width. 

Previous  to  planting  the  border  it  was  covered  with  a thick  layer 
of  old  hot-bed  manure,  and  was  trenched  over  to  a depth  of  nearly  two 
feet.  Since  they  were  planted  we  have  each  autumn  applied  a 
moderate  top  dressing  of  manure  of  a similar  description  to  that 
employed  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  growth  has  been  as  vigorous  as 
could  possibly  be  desired.  During  the  summer  the  shoots  are  allowed 
to  grow  somewhat  naturally,  but  in  the  autumn  they  are  tucked  in  to 
admit  of  their  being  more  readily  covered  during  the  winter.  To 
protect  the  roses  from  severe  frosts  we  hang  bunches  of  spruce  fir 
along  the  fence  in  such  a way  as  to  cover  the  greater  part  if  not  all 
the  trees,  and  they  serve  the  desired  purpose  admirably.  They  afford 
efficient  protection  from  frost,  and  at  the  same  time  allow  a free  circu- 
lation of  air  amongst  the  branches.  Bracken  or  mats  would  also 
answer  very  well,  but  the  spruce  branches  are  the  most  readily  put  up, 
are  less  unsightly  than  either,  and  as  we  have  a plantation  from  which 
unlimited  supplies  can  be  drawn  they  have  the  preference.  The  pruning 
is  done  towards  the  end  of  March  or  early  in  April. 

In  some  places  tea  roses  are  grown  as  standards,  but  very  little 
indeed  can  be  said  in  their  favour.  When  the  heads  are  allowed  to 
extend  freely  they  are  not  wanting  in  attractiveness  during  the  time 
they  are  in  full  bloom,  but  at  other  seasons  they  present  anything  but 
a pleasing  appearance.  There  is  one  very  great  objection  to  the 
growth  of  standards,  and  that  is  the  difficulty  of  protecting  them 
during  the  winter.  It  is  usually  advised  that  standards  should  be 
planted  in  a bed  which  can  be  covered  in,  and  for  protecting  those 
occupying  isolated  positions  on  the  lawn  filling  the  head  with  bracken 
is  recommended.  To  cover  in  beds  filled  with  roses  ranging  from 


throe  to  four  feet  high  is  not  an  easy  task,  and  when  accomplished  the 
covering  is  invariably  unsightly,  as  also  are  the  single  specimens  with 
their  heads  stuffed  with  dead  fern  fronds.  The  best  way  of  overcoming 
all  difficulties  in  the  way  of  sheltering  teas  when  in  open  beds  is  to 
plant  dwarfs.  These  are  much  more  attractive,  both  when  in  and  out  of 
bloom,  than  the  standards,  and  with  the  aid  of  bracken  or  fir  branches 
tlu-y  can  be  readily  protected,  and  in  such  a way  that  the  beds  will  not 
havo  an  unsightly  appearance.  The  dwarfs  have  a still  further  recom- 
mendation, and  that  is  their  lower  price,  the  difference  usually 
amounting  to  twenty-five  per  cent. 

The  beds  selected  for  the  teas  ought  not  to  occupy  the  most  pro- 
minent position  in  the  garden,  bocause  beds  that  are  within  a short 
distance  of  the  windows  of  the  dwelling-house,  should  not  contain  any- 
thing wanting  the  slightest  protection  at  any  time.  As  regards  the 
preparation  of  the  soil,  it  may  be  stated  that  there  is  no  occasion  to 
incur  a heavier  outlay  for  the  teas  than  for  the  other  classes  of  roses. 
They  will  thrive  in  ordinary  garden  soil  that  has  been  moderately 
enriched  with  manure  and  dug  over  deeply.  Where  the  soil  is 
naturally  heavy  and  cold,  it  will  be  advisable  to  replace  a portion  of 
the  most  uncongenial  of  the  staple  with  road  drift,  charred  refuse, 
sweepings  of  the  potting  shed,  and  any  other  material  that  will  assist 
in  rendering  the  soil  more  friable.  In  these  cases  it  will  be  an  advan- 
tage to  also  raise  the  surface  of  the  bed  from  six  to  twelve  inches  above 
the  general  level,  as  in  beds  so  raised  the  plants  will  be  placed  under 
conditions  more  favourable  to  the  ripening  of  the  wood.  The  beds, 
whether  the  soil  is  heavy  or  light,  should,  previous  to  their  being 
planted,  receive  a dressing  of  manure  and  be  stirred  to  a depth  of  not 
less  than  eighteen  inches.  If  the  plants  are  obtained  from  the  open 
quarters,  the  sooner  they  are  obtained  and  bedded  out  the  better  ; but 
the  planting  of  examples  from  pots  should  be  deferred  until  the  spring. 
The  best  course  in  ealing  with  pot  plants  is  to  obtain  them  at  once, 
because  of  the  wider  range  for  selection  ; then  place  in  a cold  frame 
where  they  can  remain  until  April,  when  they  should  be  transferred  to 
their  permanent  quarters.  Two  feet  each  way  is  a good  distance  at 
which  to  plant  dwarf  teas. 
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CETEWAYO  POTATO. 

It  may  interest  your  readers  to  know  the  extraordinary  result 
obtained  from  a sample  box  consisting  of  four  Black  Cetewayo 
potatoes  I bad  from  Messrs.  Carter  in  the  spring.  The  potatoes  were 
planted  in  the  ordinary  way  in  a drill,  without  any  extra  manuring. 
The  produce  consisted  of  290  roots,  large  and  small. 

fSummerfield,  Dalkey.  J.  Anderson. 

ROSE  HEINRICH  SCHULTHEIS. 

Although  this  rose  may  not  be  new  in  colour,  it  possesses  sufficient 
merit  to  be  included  in  the  most  limited  collections.  Not  the  least  of 
its  merits  is  that  it  is  delightfully  sweet-scented.  In  colour  it  is 
pinkish-rose,  and  very  delicately  the  colours  are  blended.  The  flowers 
too  are  large  and  full,  and  freely  produced,  both  in  summer  and  autumn. 
Altogether  I am  disposed  to  think  very  highly  of  this  rose,  and  the 
sooner  I can  get  it  established  on  its  own  roots  the  better  I shall  be 
pleased,  for  I feel  sure  it  will  sustain  its  character  when  so  grown. 

r jee 

OWN-ROOT  ROSES. 

It  is  a pity  that  many  should  look  upon  own-root  roses  with  in- 
difference, under  the  idea  that  they  do  not  grow  sufficiently  strong  to 
be  satisfactory.  There  cannot  be  a greater  mistake  in  regard  to  the 
majority  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  for  when  they  are  planted  in  a 
suitable  soil,  and  allowed  time  to  get  well  established,  they  grow  with 
great  vigour.  At  the  present  time  I could  cut  out  two  or  three  faggots 
of  the  present  year’s  growth  from  beds  I planted  twenty  years  ago, 
and  still  leave  enough  to  furnish  flowering  wood  for  next  year  ; and 
much  of  this  growth  is  six  feet  long.  Of  course  at  the  proper  time  it 
must  be  cut  out ; but  at  present  it  remains  as  a proof  that  the  plants  can 
be  made  to  grow  for  a number  of  years  with  as  much  vigour  as  is  neces- 
sary to  produce  plenty  of  flowers.  I am  quite  aware  that  there  are  a few 
varieties  in  this  section  that  do  not  grow  so  well  as  others  when  on 
their  own  roots.  But  there  is  such  a number  of  them  that  do  so  that 
we  can  very  well  afford  to  do  without  the  weak  growers.  Our  beds  of 
own-root  roses  get  a heavy  mulch  of  rotten  manure  laid  on  the  surface 
once  in  two  years,  which,  with  the  exception  of  pruning  and  pegging 
down  the  growth,  is  all  the  attention  they  have.  J.  0.  G. 


Pants,  jflofam,  anb  jfruits. 

Habenaria  mii.itaris  (G.C.,  1886,  ii.,  518).— An  interesting  orchid  from 
Cochin  China. 

Orchidantha  Borneensis  (G.C.,  1886,  ii.,  519).— A dwarf  foliage  plant, 
having  the  aspect  of  a small  heliconia.  The  flowers  are  orchid-like. 

Bignonia  purpurea  ((?.,  567). — A handsome  stove  climber,  with  Anvers 
of  a soft  rosy-purple  colour. 

Dendrobium  smilli.-e  (G.C.,  1886,  ii.,  552). — A fine  species,  flowers  light 
green,  with  dark  tips  of  petals  and  sepals. 

Dendrobium  (Dendrocgryne)  inauditum  ( G.C. , 1886,  ii  , 552). — A flee 
dendrobe  from  Polynesia,  flowers  like  those  of  D . tetragonum. 

Esmeralda  Clarkei  ( G.C. , 1886,  ii.,  552).— In  the  way  of  Vanda  Cath- 
carti,  and  probably  a form  of  it. 

Sambucus  Californicus  (G.M.,  1886,  659).— A hardy,  ornamental  tree, 
the  young  shoots  of  which  are  clothed  with  white  down,  which  give  them  a 
milky  appearance, 
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The  bead  line  gives  the  familiar  name  of  a variety  of  arbor  vitaj,  the 
book  name  of  which  is  Thnia  occidental™  V.  Siberica.  The  figure 
shows  its  proper  growth  when  allowed  free  development  under 
favourable  circumstances.  It  is  the  most  useful  of  the  considerable 
series  of  varieties  of  Western  thuias,  and  particularly  well  adapted  for 
such  different  purposes  as  to  make  a beautiful  lawn  tree  or  a dense 
evergreen  closely  clipped  hedge,  for  it  bears  the  shears  or  knife  as  well 
as  hornbeam  or  privet.  It  is  compact  in  growLh  aud  has  the  best 
green  cslour  of  any  of  its  family,  while  as  to  soil  it  is  not  particular 
so  that  it  be  moist,  and  it  is  so  hardy  that  no  winter  here  has  been 
known  to  harm  it.  In  some  nurseries  it  is  labelled  “ Wareana  ” from 
having  been  raised  by  Mr.  Ware,  of  Coventry.  It  is  also  known  as 
“Biota  tatarica”  and  “ Thuia  australis.”  We  give  it  a prominent 
place  here  because  of  its  proved  usefulness  and  decided  superiority. 


STANDARD  ROSES. 

Amidst  the  frequent  condemnation  of  standard  roses,  we  have  always 
been  careful  to  say  that  they  have  their  uses,  and  would  often  be  noble 
adornments  of  the  garden  if  their  owners  would  but  encourage  them  to 
grow  instead  of  resorting  to  ridi- 
culous restrictions.  The  severe 
pruning  and  the  fashioning  of  the 
trees  to  close  round  mop-heads  is 
a baneful  practice  that  every  lover 
of  the  rose  should  repudiate.  The 
trees  are  weakened  by  the  sup- 
pression of  the  useful  growth  they 
make,  and  while  their  heads  are 
made  hideous  by  being  modelled 
to  an  unnatural  form,  their  roots, 
fretting  under  the  res'riction  of 
ihe  leafage  required  for  vigorous 
action,  endeavour  to  work  revenge 
by  throwing  up  a host  of  obnox- 
ious suckers.  These  are  of  course 
cut  away,  and  thus  nature  and 
man  become  engaged  in  a conflict 
in  which  nature  triumphs  at  last 
by  removing  the  rose  tree  from 
the  land  of  the  living,  where  it 
has  been  so  systematically  abused. 

It  is  only  where  severe  pruning 
is  practised  that  there  is  any 
serious  mortality  amongst  stan- 
dard roses.  Generally  speaking, 
when  allowed  freedom,  the  head 
and  the  stock  grow  together,  and 
handsome  and  healthy  trees  pro- 
duce abundance  of  flowers,  and 
are  things  to  be  proud  of.  It  is  a 
folly  to  put  weak  sorts  on  the 
English  brier  ; it  requires  a 
vigorous  head  to  keep  it  in  health, 
and  save  it  the  trouble  of  pro- 
ducing suckers. 

When  visiting  the  gardens  of 
Gunnersbury  House  in  the  rose 
season,  we  were  much  gratified 
with  the  rosery,  which  wa  s a perfect 

paradise  of  flowers,  and  the  standards  were  models  of  what  such  trees 
should  be.  Mr.  James  Hudson,  the  talented  gardener  there,  has  within 
the  past  ten  years  or  so  given  up  all  restrictive  pruning,  and  has  an 
orchard  of  trees  on  the  free  long-rod  system,  that  by  their  beauty  and 
fruitfulness  afford  a brilliant  commentary  on  the  proposition  that 
pruning  is  prohibitory  of  both  growth  and  fruit.  He  canies  bis  prac- 
tice into  the  rose  garden,  and  one  reason  of  the  exceeding  beauty  of 
his  standard  roses  is  that  the  trees  are  pruned  the  least  possible,  and, 
therefore,  are  in  the  best  health  possible. 

We  have  figured  one  of  these  trees  for  the  entertainment  of  amateur 
rosarians,  who  are  often  much  exercised  on  the  subject  of  pruning.  It 
was  originally  worked  in  the  usual  way  with  two  buds,  and  the  lower 
one  has  made  a somewhat  independent  growth,  thus  rendering  it  im- 
possible for  anyone  to  speak  of  it  as  mop-headed.  Tbo  variety  is 
Madame  de  Cambacores.  It  should  be  added  that  the  tree,  as  seen 
when  sketched  was  much  fuller  than  appears  in  the  figure,  for  wo  have 
intentionally  made  it  somewhat  thin  to  show  the  disposition  of  the 
branches  and  to  demonstrate  the  slightness  of  the  pruning.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  gaps  seen  in  the  figure  were  only  just  sufficient  to 
give  a picturesque  contour  consistent  with  a denso  growth  and  a pro- 
digious mass  of  flowers. 


SIBERIAN  ARBOR  VIT/E 


THE  APPLE  AND  ITS  CULTURE. 

By  James  Douui.as. 

It  may  by  some  persons  be  considered  a very  commonplace  subject  to 
write  about  apples.  Every  owner  of  a garden  makes  some  attempt  at 
cultivating  apple  trees,  but  not  one  in  six  has  sufficient  knowledge  of 
their  culture,  or  at  least  they  do  not  by  good  culture  develop  the 
qualities  of  the  fruit.  Apples  are,  perhaps,  the  most  useful  of  all 
fruits  in  the  household,  and  the  most  beautiful  in  the  garden,  whether 
the  tree  is  furnished  with  its  beautiful  blossoms  in  spring,  or  laden 
with  its  gold  and  crimson  fruits  in  autumn.  In  order  to  obtain  large 
and  well-coloured  apples,  the  trees  must  be  clean  and  healthy  to  begin 
with,  they  must  be  planted  in  well-prepared  ground,  and  be  well 
managed  afterwards.  In  many  gardens  the  trees  are  planted  anyhow, 
and  with  no  special  preparation  of  the  ground,  remindiog  one  of  the 
old  laird  of  Dmnbiedikes’s  advice  to  his  son  on  his  death  bed  : “ Jock, 
when  ye  hae  naething  else  to  do,  ye  may  be  aye  sticking  in  a tree  ; it 
will  be  growing,  Jock,  when  ye’re  sleeping.”  I was  engaged  at  one 
time  sticking  in  trees  on  the  Scotch  hills.  Our  plan  was  to  cut  a slit 
in  the  turf  with  a spade  ; one  stroke  into  the  turf  made  the  slit ; the 
spade  was  next  driven  into  the  turf  at  one  end  of  the  slit,  which  made 

the  form  of  a cross ; the  turf  was 
raised,  the  roots  of  the  tree  pushed 
into  the  slit,  and  the  turf  trodden 
down  on  it  again.  This  could  not 
be  called  planting.  The  old  laird’s 
definition  could  be  more  truly 
applied  to  it.  It  does  not  take 
very  long  to  plant  an  apple  tree 
properly  ; and  it  is  best  to  do  this 
and  all  other  details  of  the  work 
in  the  right  way.  The  culture  of 
apple  trees,  like  the  culture  of 
auriculas,  is  progressive.  Apples, 
like  auriculas,  were  cultivated 
more  than  a hundred  years  ago  in 
English  gardens,  but  the  culture 
was  not  so  well  understood  in 
those  days,  nor  were  the  varieties 
anything  like  so  good  in  quality 
as  they  are  now. 

The  apple  has  a very  ancient 
history.  It  was  cultivated  by  the 
Romans,  and  was  doubtless 
brought  into  this  country  by  that 
• warlike  people.  The  Romans  were 
long  stationed  near  Hereford,  and 
probably  they  cultivated  apple 
trees  there.  One  writer,  Haller) 
stated  that  some  of  the  apple  trees 
in  Herefordshire  were  1,000  years 
old.  Mr.  Andrew  Knight  carefully 
studied  the  Herefordshire  Pomona, 
and  carefully  conducted  many 
scientific  experiments,  which  did 
not  always  terminate  in  a satis- 
factory manner.  The  old  apples 
he  believed  were  in  the  last 
stages  of  decay,  whether  they 
were  propagated  by  grafting  on 
good  young  stocks  or  not.  He 
remarked  of  certain  old  sorts  that  “ the  Moil  and  its  successful 
rival  the  Red  Streak,  the  Musts,  and  Golden  Pippin,  were  in 
the  last  stage  of  decay,  and  the  Stire  and  Fox-whelp  were  hastening 
rapidly  after  them  ; ” and  referring  to  his  experiments  in  propagating 
some  of  these  old  sorts,  Mr.  Knight  makes  the  following  remarkable 
statement : “ I am  justified  in  the  conclusion  that  all  plants  of  this 
species,  however  propagated  from  the  same  stock,  partake  in  some 
degree  of  the  same  life,  and  will  attend  the  progress  of  that  life  in  the 
habits  of  its  youth,  its  maturity,  and  its  decay  and  the  respected 
President  of  the  Horticultural  Society  thought  it  worth  while  to  say 
further,  “ though  they  will  not  be  any  way  affected  by  any  incidental 
injuries  the  parent  tree  may  sustain  after  they  are  detached  from  it.’ 
Speecliley,  Williamson,  and  others  took  up  the  argument  in  the 
Hort.  Trans,  sixty  years  ago,  and  believed  that  the  changes  in  our 
climate  were  the  cause  of  deterioration  in  the  fruit,  aud  that  the  return 
of  more  gonial  seasons  would  cause  the  trees,  young  and  old,  to  produce 
as  good  fruit  as  heretofore.  Loudon  also  considered  Knight's  doctrino 
contrary  to  the  general  analogy  of  vegetable  life.  It  is  a fair  question 
to  ask  whether  there  is  really  any  change  in  our  seasons  to  speak  of. 
There  have  been  no  very  sovoro  frosts  since  1836,  and  certainly  none  in 
recent  years  to  compare  with  that  so  graphically  described  iu  “ Lorna 
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Daone,”  so  long  ago  as  tbo  days  of  .Judge  Jeffreys.  Tho  seasons  vary, 
of  course,  while  draining  and  cutting  down  forests  may  inlluencetho  rain- 
fall in  certain  districts,  but  not  to  any  appreciable  extent.  It  may  be  a 
safe  assertion  to  make,  that  there  never  were  such  good  apples  grown 
in  England  as  there  are  now,  owing  doubtless  to  improved 
methods  of  culture  and  hotter  varieties  of  fruit.  The  dwarfing  stock 
has  made  quite  a revolution  in  the  culture  of  both  apples  and  pears.  Of 
course,  the  foundation  of  a good  tree  is  laid  in  tho  stock.  It  is  the  work 
of  the  nurseryman  to  see  that  the  stocks  are  good  and  of  the  right 


calculate  tho  expenses  of  preparation  to  see  whether  it  will  pay  or  not. 
I have  in  my  mind  two  cases  of  apple  culture  ; one  of  them  is  a good 
instance  of  tho  right  way  to  doal  with  the  ground  for  market  purposes. 
About  four  thousand  or  fivo  thousand  trees  were  planted  on  soil  well 
prepared  by  ploughing  or  cultivating  about  a foot  deep.  The  trees  were 
grafted  on  tho  dwarfing  or  surface-rooting  stocks,  and  planted,  in  the 
first  place  three  feet  apavt,  requiring  4,840  trees  to  an  imperial  acre. 
After  two  years,  each  alternate  row  of  trees  was  removed, 
which  left  the  remainder  six  feet  one  way  and  three  feet 


STANDARD  ROSE,  Madame  de]  Cambaceres  (Flowers  rosy  crimson). 


kind  for  the  trees,  and  the  great  competition  in  business  will  always 
ensure  the  sale  of  the  trees  at  a reasonable  price.  Whether  the  garden 
to  be  planted  is  a new  or  an  old  one  it  should  be  trenched,  and  the 
depth  of  the  trench  must  be  determined  by  the  quality  of  the  subsoil. 
But  to  ensure  perfect  drainage  is  the  first  step  to  be  taken  before 
trenching  or  laying  out  of  the  ground. 

Cultivators  have  to  face  many  difficulties  in  preparing  the  ground  for 
trees,  and  when  the  question  arises  of  profit  it  will  he  necessary  to 


the  other.  This  took  away  half  of  the  trees,  2,420,  which  at  six 
feet  apart  planted  two  acres  of  ground  adjoining  the  first, 
which  had  been  in  preparation  by  manuring  and  cultivating  with 
vegetables.  The  year  following,  each  alternate  tree  in  the  rows  three 
feet  apart  were  removed,  which  gave  1,210  trees,  enough  to  plant  an 
acre  at  six  feet  apart ; in  this  way  there  are  four  acres  planted  with 
healthy  young  trees ; they  were  two  years  old  at  first,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  last  transplanting  were  five  years  old,  and  were  fine  hearing 
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trees.  The  first  planted  trees  ought  to  be  lifted  and  replanted,  and  if 
there  is  sufficient  room  for  the  growth  of  strawberry  plants,  these  also 
should  be  planted  ; crops  of  lettuce,  parsley,  or  any  small-growing 
vegetables  may  be  profitably  grown.  I may  say  that  the  trees  I have 
alluded  to  very  speedily  grew  too  large  for  the  space  allowed  them, 
although  they  bore  good  crops  of  fruit  of  excellent  quality,  and  they 
were  at  last  planted  twelve  feet  apart  each  way,  and  sixteen  acres 
were  planted,  302  trees  to  the  acre.  When  I last  saw  them  they  were 
in  full  bearing,  and  the  quality  of  the  fruit  was  exceedingly  good. 
The  manager  told  me  that  Cox’s  Pomona  was  as  good  a paying  sort 
as  any  ; it  sold  readily  at  a good  price.  This  is  a very  good  early 
kitchen  apple,  but  sometimes  it  is  used  for  dessert  purposes.  There 
were  about  400  trees  of  this  variety  planted  and  600  of  Cox’s  Orange 
Pippin,  without  a doubt  the  best  dessert  apple  for  the  southern 
districts  of  England.  Another  variety,  of  which  about  300 
trees  were  planted,  was  Lord  Suffield.  Wellington  was  also 
planted  in  considerable  quantities.  Were  I about  planting  an  acre  of 
trees  as  above  described  for  market  purposes,  I would  not  plant  more 
than  about  a dozen  varieties.  A good  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
American  apples,  but  as  far  as  I know  anything  about  them  they  are 
very  dry  and  poor  in  quality  as  compared  with  our  English-grown 
fruit.  No  apples  can  equal  the  kitchen  apples  grown  in  England,  and 
none  will  fetch  such  high  prices  in  the  market  when  the  quality  is 
such  as  any  one  may  produce  in  good  soil.  Some  of  the  newer  apples 
— such  as  the  Queen  (Saltmarsh),  Prince  Albert  (Lane),  the 
Sandringham  (Veitch),  the  Schoolmaster  (Laxton),  and  a few  others — 
are  likely  to  take  a prominent  position  as  market  sorts.  For  garden 
culture  a larger  number  of  varieties  may  be  desirable,  as  it  is 
interesting  to  study  the  characteristics  of  each  variety. 

Gardeners  undertaking  the  charge  of  gardens  hitherto  neglected 
have  often  considerable  difficulties  to  contend  with.  The  question  of 
making  the  crops  pay  will  intrude,  but  in  many  cases  gardens  are 
cultivated  for  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  them,  although  profit 
may  not  be  altogether  lost  sight  of.  I had  to  do  with  a garden  of 
large  size,  and  in  which  the  fruit  trees  had  been  allowed  to  grow  in  their 
own  way  for  half-a-century,  and  they  were  in  all  stages  of  decay  from 
canker,  and  the  larvae  of  the  goat  moth(Cossus  ligniperda)  tunneling  into 
the  trunks  of  the  trees  in  all  directions.  When  an  old  tree  had  to  be 
removed  in  the  last  stages  of  decrepitude  another  was  planted,  which, 
in  its  turn,  was  in  a few  years  badly  cankered.  The  soil  was  bad,  a 
shallow  sandy  loam  on  dry  gravel — in  some  cases  the  gravel  cropped 
up  to  within  six  inches  of  the  surface.  The  state  of  about  three 
hundred  fruit  trees,  plum,  pear,  and  apple,  in  all  stages  of  decay,  was 
enough  to  deter  anyone  but  an  enthusiast  from  undertaking  to  renovate 
the  garden.  We  did  undertake  it,  although  the  expense  was  consider- 
ble  ; but  we  managed  for  twenty  years  to  produce  excellent  fruit,  and 
the  trees  were  to  the  last  free  from  canker.  This  is  how  it  was  done  : 
The  first  operation  was  to  lay  the  garden  out  with  walks  where  they 
were  required.  On  each  side  of  the  walks,  borders  eight  feet  wide  were 
marked  out.  The  box  edgings  were  laid  first,  and  a quantity  of  good 
soil  could  be  taken  out,  to  be  substituted  with  gravel.  As  the  work  of 
trenching  proceeded  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches  we  found 
plenty  of  places  where  the  gravel  had  to  be  removed  to  give 
us  this  depth.  We  could  take  out  the  gravel  and  make  up  the 
paths  with  it,  and  replace  with  the  soil  from  the  paths.  The  trenches 
were  three  feet  wide,  and  into  each  trench  we  wheeled  two  barrow- 
loads of  clayey  loam  and  a good  proportion  of  manure.  When  the 
work  was  completed,  the  borders  all  round  were  trenched  to  a 
uniform  depth  of  eighteen  inches,  and  the  paths  made  up 
with  gravel  removed.  Healthy  young  trees  were  planted  of  the 
pyramid  form,  worked  on  the  Paradise  stock,  and  six  feet  apart. 
They  were  in  single  lines  on  each  side  of  the  paths.  There  were  also 
pears  on  the  quince  stock,  cherries  on  the  Cerasus  mahaleb,  and  a few 
plums,  all  of  the  pyramid  form.  Many  old  trees  in  the  way  of  the 
paths  and  borders  had  to  be  removed,  but  we  had  to  save  many  near 
the  borders  which  were  likely  to  bear  crops.  When  the  trees  were 
planted  a few  spades-full  of  good  loam  were  worked  amongst  the  roots. 
Next  year  I had  all  the  trees  lifted  and  the  ground  re-trenched.  Each 
tree  had  formed  a mass  of  fibrous  roots  into  the  new  loam.  In  re- 
planting the  second  time  more  loam  was  placed  round  the  roots  ; and 
in  subsequent  years,  instead  of  digging  amongst  the  roots  of  the  trees, 
I gave  the  borders  an  annual  dressing  of  short  manure  in  the  winter. 
This  encouraged  the  roots  to  work  up  near  the  surface,  and  in  the 
whole  twenty  years  three  or  four  trees  out  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
showed  signs  of  canker  ; they  were  lifted  and  replanted,  and  the  canker 
disappeared.  We  had  about  fifty  varieties  of  apples,  the  three  that 
cankered  being  Wellington,  Cellini,  and  Ribston  Pippin.  Six  feet 
apart  is  not  enough;  nine  is  better.  We  have  pursued  the  same  system 
in  our  new  garden,  but  h ive  bad  to  fight  against  desperate  attacks  of 
red  spider.  This  had  to  be  kept  under  by  frequent  syringing.  In  the 
other  case  the  trees  had  to  be  watched  for  the  larvae  of  the  goat  moth, 
and  also  for  the  apple-boring  maggot,  a very  troublesome  pest.  This 
is  the  larva  or  grub  of  the  codlin  moth  (Carpocapsa  pomonella).  It 
eats  into  the  fruit,  causing  it  to  drop  off  before  it  is  ripe.  We  could 
find  no  cure  for  this  except  gathering  the  fallen  apples,  and  picking 
from  the  trees  those  attacked  and  giving  them  to  the  pigs,  which  made 
short  work  of  apples  and  grubs  together  at  one  meal. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  best  kitchen  and  dessert  apples  for 
a large  gai den: — 

Dessert  (Summer). — Devonshire  Quarrenden,  Irish  Peach,  Kerry 
Pippin,  Margaret. 

Kitchen. — Keswick  Codlin,  Lord  Sufiield,  Mank’s  Codlin. 

Dessert  (Autumn). — American  Mother,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin, 
Fcarn’s  Pippin,  Margil,  Pitmarston,  Golden  Pippin,  Ribston  Pippin, 
Sykehousc  Russet,  Yellow  Ingestrio. 


Kitchen.— Bedfordshire  Foundling,  Cellini,  Cox’s  Pomona,  Eck- 
1 in vi lie.  Golden  Noble,  Loddington,  Lord  Derby,  Wormsley  Pippin. 

Dessert  (Winter). — Braddick’s  Nonpareil,  Court  Pendu  Plat, 
Dredge’s  Fame,  Lodgemore  Nonpareil,  Mannington’s  Pearmain,  Ord’s 
Apple,  Summer  Pippin. 

Kitchen. — Alfriston,  Brownlee’s  Russet,  Dumelow’s  Seedling  or 
Wellington,  French  Crab,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  Norfolk  Beaufin,  and 
Northern  Greening. 

Other  growers  may  give  a different  list,  as  the  varieties  are  so 
numerous,  and  I have  had  no  experience  with  scores  of  them. 


QMotk  for  tlje  TOttk. 
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CONSERVATORY  AND  GREENHOUSE. 
Chrysanthemums  maybe  maintained  in  trim  to  keep  the  houses  gay  for  a 
long  time,  if  a little  care  is  bestowed  from  the  first  on  removing  dead  leaves 
and  keeping  the  foliage  healthy.  The  whole  stock  should  be  looked  over  now 
to  see  that  all  the  plants  are  tallied  correctly,  to  prevent  errors  in  propagating 
next  spring.  Put  in  cuttings  at  once  of  the  varieties  to  be  grown  as  speci- 
mens for  next  year.  The  mild  heat  of  a bed  of  leaves  will  promote  their 
rooting,  jand  it  is  as  well  to  give  them  a little  help,  for,  if  they  remain  in  the 
cutting  pots  a long  time  before  they  make  roots,  they  do  not  grow  with  proper 
vigour.  Remember  that  small  cuttings  make  the  best  plants.  We  believe  a 
good  deal  of  the  difference  in  specimens  exhibited  is  owing  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  cuttings  were  struck.  As  size  is  of  great  importance  in  specimen 
plants,  the  sooner  the  cuttings  are  put  in  the  better,  that  they  may  have  a 
long  season  of  growth. 

Greenhouse  Plants  in  bloom  comprise  Acacia  corymbosa,  Camellias, 
Tree  Carnations,  Ooronilla  glauca,  Correa  pulchella,  Chrysanthemums, 
Chimonanthus  fragrans,  Cyclamens  in  variety,  Cytisus  Atleeana,  Erica 
gracilis  autumnalis,  E.  caffra,  Epacris  nivalis  compacta,  Jaeminum  nudifiorum, 
Primulas,  Roman  Hyacinths,  Salvia  splendens. 

STOVE  AND  ORCHID  HOUSE. 

Orchids  are  so  generally  at  rest  now  that  this  is  a most  convenient  season 
for  a general  examination  of  the  stock,  and  the  renewal  of  blocks,  baskets,  &c., 
for  improving  the  effect  of  the  grouping  and  arrangement.  Repot  any  that 
require  it,  and  let  every  plant  undergo  an  examination,  during  which  the 
surface  material  should  be  wholly  or  partially  removed. 

Orchids  in  Flower  include  Angraecum  bilobum,  A.  sesquipedale  ; Barkeria 
Skinneri ; Calanthe  Veitchi  ; Cattleya  Percivaliana  ; Cypripedium  villosum; 
Dendrobium  moniliforme,  D.  moniliforme  majus  ; Goodyera  discolor,  G. 
Domini,  G.  pubescens  ; Grammatophyllum  speciosum  ; G.  Ellisi ; Lrelia  albida 
superba,  L.  superbiens  ; Oncidium  reflexum  ; Phalasnopsis  Sanderi,  P.  rotun- 
difolia. 

FORCING  AND  FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Cucumber  Pit. — Cucumbers  to  be  kept  safe  as  to  bottom-heat,  or  they  will 
begin  now  to  drop  their  fruit,  or  to  show  canker  at  the  collar.  Be  prompt, 
therefore,  to  renew  the  linings,  if  needful,  where  fermenting  material  is  used. 
Recently-collected  leaves  will,  with  the  help  of  manure  once  turned,  yield  a 
very  steady  heat,  and  the  better  in  large  masses. 

Forcing. — Refer  to  notes  of  past  few  weeks,  give  plenty  of  water  to  plants 
that  have  started  away  well,  and  syringe  with  tepid  water  on  bright  mornings, 
giving  air  afterwards  when  the  leaves  are  thoroughly  dry.  Beware  of  high 
night  temperatures  ; beginners  in  forcing  invariably  make  their  first  mistake  in 
using  too  much  heat  at  night,  and  the  consequence  is  spindling  growths  and 
ill-developed  flowers. 

Peach  House. — Peaches  to  be  forced  early  need  now  a thorough  dressing  ; 
clean  the  house,  prune  the  trees,  tie  in  and  wash  the  stems  and  branches, 
mulch  the  border,  and  give  it  a thorough  good  soaking  with  tepid  water. 
Give  the  trees  air  on  fine  days,  but  shut  up  at  night.  This  treatment  will 
bring  the  roots  into  action  in  advance  of  the  branches,  and  when  the  trees  are 
started  they  will  make  safe  and  healthy  growth 

Pinery. — Pines  require  very  careful  management  now,  for  we  have  waim 
sunshine  one  day  and  perhaps  fog  and  frost  the  next.  There  ought  to  be  a 
command  of  more  heat  than  is  absolutely  required,  which  is  easy  enough  with 
hot  water,  but  not  so  easy  with  fermenting  material,  so  as  to  keep  the  tempe- 
rature of  bottom  and  top  pretty  uniform,  in  spite  of  changes  of  weather.  As 
a comparative  state  of  rest  will  be  good  for  all  classes  of  pine  stock  now  a 
bottom-heat  of  65  deg.  for  a minimum,  and  70  deg.  maximum  ; top  heat  55  deg. 
minimum  and  65  deg.  maximum,  will  be  the  safest  for  the  plants.  Supply 
water  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather  : take  advantage  of  bright  open 
weather  to  water  pretty  liberally,  raising  the  heat  and  giving  air  at  the  same 
time ; and  when  frost  and  darkness  recur  withhold  it  as  long  as  will  be  safe, 
but  not  to  cause  exhaustion. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE  GROUNDS. 

Roses  are  frequently  left  in  “ by  the  heels  ’ for  weeks  together  at  this 
time  of  year.  It  is  a very  bad  practice  ; the  frost  is  sure  to  reach  their  roots, 
and  in  the  event  of  mild  and  moist  weather  they  are  sure  to  throw  out  fresh 
roots,  and  those  fresh  roots  are  sure  to  be  destroyed  when  they  are  removed 
to  be  properly  planted.  Therefore  plant  at  once,  tread  the  soil  firm,  and 
stake  securely. 

Tulip  Beds  containing  show  varieties  now  to  have  their  hoops  placed 
over,  to  be  ready  for  mats  or  other  covering  in.  case  of  heavy  rains.  But  the 
bed  should  be  freely  exposed  for  the  present ; there  is  nothing  gained  by 
covering  too  soon. 

FRUIT  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 

Planting  Hardy  Fruits. — The  sooner  all  bushes  and  trees  to  bo  plantod 
are  now  in  their  places  the  better.  In  forming  new  fruit  gardens,  select  first 
the  most  noted  of  the  established  varieties  beforo  seeking  after  novolties. 
Perfect  drainage  of  the  soil  is  a matter  of  tho  utmost  importance  in  districts 
where  heavy  loams  and  clays  prevail  ; but  on  hot,  chalky,  and  sandy  soils 
drainage  is  seldom  needed.  All  kinds  of  fruits  require  a substantial  nourishing 
soil  ; apples,  ourrants,  and  gooseberries  will  grow  well  almost  anywhere,  but 
better  on  a good  loam  in  a warm  olimato  than  on  a bleak  sand.  All  stone 
fruits  require  a good  loam,  and  on  woll-workod  day  generally  prosper.  Soils 
containing  calcareous  matter  are,  if  of  good  texture  and  substance,  well 
adapted  for  tho  production  of  fruit  ; and  in  preparing  old  worn-out  soils  for 
fruit  troos  it  would  be  woll  to  add  a liberal  dressing  of  chalk  or  old  mortar. 
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KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  FRAME  GROUND. 

Asparagus  and  Skakale  may  bo  forced  by  the  roughest  of  methods  where 
there  are  plenty  of  leaves  and  largo  deep  pits.  Anyone  can  make  up  a forcing 
bed  on  a plot  of  spare  ground  by  moans  of  a few  boards  to  form  the  boundary 
of  the  pit,  or  turf  walls  whoro  turf  is  plentiful.  Five  or  six  foet  of  leaves, 
without  dung,  will  do  very  well,  and  when  tho  roots  are  planted  rough  boards 
put  aslope  to  carry  oil'  rain  and  snow  may  be  used  to  cover  in  lieu  of  glass 
frames.  During  hard  weather  any  amount  of  dry  litter  may  be  heaped  over, 
and  a supply  of  either  of  theso  delicious  vegetables  be  had  for  the  mere  cost 
of  the  roots  in  the  first  instance.  We  need  not  here  go  into  detail,  but  we 
mention  this  rough-and-ready  method  as  a hint  to  amateurs  who  want  a little 
work  for  the  winter,  and  who  have  not  conveniences  for  forcing  by  hot  water 
and  other  expensive  methods.  Seakale  will  pay  the  poor  man  best  to  force 
by  impromptu  mothods,  and  this  should  be  completely  blanched  ; but 
asparagus  should  havo  air  and  light  when  the  shoots  appear,  as  it  is  valueless 
unless  the  tops  have  two  inches  or  so  of  green  growth. 

Paths  should  be  turned,  and  protective  materials  made  ready  and  kept 
under  cover  for  use  wherever  wanted. 

Peas  and  Beans  for  the  first  crop  next  season  may  be  sown  on  well- 
drained  ground  ; but  where  snails  abound  they  are  likely  to  be  entirely  eaten 
up  before  the  Dew  year.  To  sow  now  is  altogether  a speculation. 

Vegetables  in  Season. — Beet,  Broccolis,  Borecoles,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Carrots,  Celery,  Endive,  Jerusalem  Artichokes,  Leeks,  Lettuce,  Onions, 
Parsnips,  Potatoes,  Spinach,  Salsify,  Tomatoes,  and  Small  Salading. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  ECHOES. 

All  who  are  interested  in  questions  concerning  the  classification  of  the 
chrysanthemum  should  study  an  article  dealing  with  that  subject  which 
appears  in  a recent  number  of  the  “ Journal  de  la  Societe  Nationals  d’Horti- 
eulture  de  France.”  Monsieur  Chargueraud,  its  author,  devotes  a considerable 
amount  of  attention  to  the  matter,  but  as  it  would  necessitate  somewhere  about 
three  and  a-half  columns  of  this  magazine  for  its  reproduction,  that  is  entirely 
out  of  the  question,  and  more  especially  so  as  it  would  in  all  probability  be 
attractive  only  to  the  minority  of  the  readers. 

There  is  however  one  paragraph  I should  like  to  quote.  After  telling  us 
of  Mr.  Fortune’s  importation  from  Japan,  and  the  revolution  ia  the  form  and 
colour  of  chrysanthemum  blooms  caused  thereby,  he  says  : “ Still  it  is  interest- 
ing to  remember  that  long  prior  to  the  introduction  into  France  of  these  very 
curious  J apanese  varieties  several  horticulturists  had  already  obtained  varieties 
presenting  the  principal  characteristics  of  those  Japanese  kinds.”  Such  is,  I 
think,  indisputably  the  fact.  The  reader  will  recollect  that  I quite  concurred 
in  that  opinion  when  the  essay  by  Monsieur  Ghys  was  reviewed  in  these  pages 
last  December.  He,  too,  considered  that  the  Japanese  Chrysanthemum 
existed  in  form,  if  not  in  name,  long  before  1860,  and  as  instances  of  ancient 
Japanese  flowers,  irrespective  of  some  already  referred  to,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  mention  that  SoleilJ  Levant,  and  Fes  Rageuse  have  been  cultivated  for  the 
past  three  decades. 


The  publication  of  Mr.  Molyneux’s]  book  has  long  been  anxiously  awaited 
by  many  of  us.  It  was  issued  to  the  public  on  the  1st  inst. , and  a capital  little 
volume  it  makes.  The  type  is  clear  and  sharp,  there  are  more  illustrations  in 
it  than  have  ever  appeared  in  any  other  work  on  the  same  subject.  Inclusive 
of  the  frontispiece  there  are  nineteen.  It  is  neatly  bound  in  cloth  and  taste- 
fully lettered.  There  is  plenty  for  the  money — 111  pages  of  closely-printed 
matter  ; and,  indeed,  in  this  respect  it  claims  precedence  over  all  others.  Mr. 
Salter’s  contained  but  75  pages,  and  Mr.  Burbidge’s  102.  Mr.  Molyneux’s 
addition  to  the  literature  of  this  flower  is  in  size  much  smaller  than  either  of 
the  other  two,  but  it  is  all  cultural  information,  and  that  will  render  it  of 
inestimable  value  to  those  who  want  good,  sound,  practical  advice  to  work 
by.  Being  something  of  a bibliophile  I cannot  refrain  from  giving  utterance  to 
a grumble  at  publishers  turning  out  books  with  such  niggardly  narrow  margins  ; 
no  matter  how  good  the  type,  how  excellent  the  illustrations  and  other 
embellishments,  the  fact  of  an  insufficiently  wide  margin  simply  ruins  the 
appearance  of  the  best  got-up  work  that  was  ever  issued.  The  style  of  Mr. 
Molyneux’s  book,  to  my  mind,  would  have  been  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
addition  of  half  an  inch  more  margin  all  round. 

Belle  Paule  is  causing  a vast  amount  of  trouble  to  growers  on  account  of 
its  buds  not  setting  properly.  1 grew  one  last  year,  but  the  early  September 
frosts  played  havoc  with  that  and  many  others.  This  spring  the  old  stool 
was  planted  out  in  the  open  and  it  soon  began  to  grow  apace,  overtopping  its 
fellows  in  a very  few  weeks.  It  was  then  cut  dowD,  and  is  now  quite  a bnsb, 
but  the  buds  which  were,  as  may  be  expected,  rather  late  are  full  and  sound, 
showing  colour  in  a most  promising  way,  and  should  the  weather  only  favour 
us  it  will  no  doubt  bloom  equally  as  well  as  many  others  which  are  already 
out.  It  is  only  during  the  last  two  years  that  I have  planted  out  a few 
surplus  plants,  more  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  their  hardiness  than 
otherwise. 


It  is  just  a twelvemonth  since  a stand  of  anemone  blooms  was  disqualified 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  ground,  it  was  alleged,  that  the  variety  Emperor 
included  therein,  and  which  had  hitherto  been  admissible  with  the  old  show 
anemones,  was  really  a Japanese  anemone.  Since  then  it  has  been  asserted 
that  the  bloom  in  question  was  not  the  real  Emperor  but  one  of  the  others. 
I now  learn  upon  good  authority  that  no  mistake  was  made  by  the  exhibitor 
in  the  flower,  but  that  it  was  actually  the  genuine  Emperor  and  none  other. 

Mr.  Owen’s  observations  on  Mdlle.  Elise  Dordans  and  Flambeau 
Toulousain  in  last  week’s  Gardeners’  Magazine  are  quite  justifiable  under 
the  circumstances.  At  the  floral  meeting  of  the  N.C.S.  to  which  he  refers, 
the  exhibits  under  those  two  names  were  indisputably  identical.  Blooms  of 
the  first-named  variety  were  shown  in  a cut  state,  the  others  on  a plant. 
Comparison  was  made,  not  only  by  the  committee,  but  by  other  gentlemen 
present.  Both  flowers  presented  the  same  peculiarities  of  shape,  form  of 
petal,  and  colour.  The  foliage  was  apparently  the  same,  and  the  way  the 
blooms  were  thrown  up  on  peduncles  about  in.  long  convinced  every  one 
who  examined  them  that  there  was  no  difference  between  the  two.  I observe 
that  Flambeau  Toulousain  is  described  by  the  raiser  as  tipped  white.  If  that 
means  that  the  extremity  of  each  petal  is  of  that  colour,  then  assuredly 
neither  of  the  flowers  in  question  were  distinguished  by  that  peculiarity. 


The  meeting  at  whioh  tho  above-mentioned  blooms  were  on  view  was  an 
extremely  interesting  one  in  many  ways.  We  wore  regaled  with  exhibits  from 
several  unexpected  quarters.  But  the  one  that  came  farthest  fared  worse. 
M.  Delaux’s  collection  of  about  fourteen  early-flowering  varieties  was  in  so 
indifferent  a condition  that  it  could  under  no  consideration  have  been  other- 
wife.  I have  heard  that  our  French  friends  consider  five  or  six  inch  pots  quite 
largo  enough  in  whioh  to  grow  their  chrysanthemum'. 

I notice  that  Mr.  Pieroy  rather  objects  to  my  referring  to  October-floweriog 
sorts  as  early.  What  I understand,  from  an  exhibitor’s  point  of  view,  to  bo 
early  varieties,  however,  are  all  those  which  bloom  and  are  past  their  best  by 
tho  last  days  of  October,  and  thus  unavailable  for  the  regular  Bhows.  Did  not 
Mr.  Broome  look  upon  them  in  the  same  light?  I must  look  it  up  before  next 
week.  These  varieties,  I am  quite  willing  to  admit,  may  be  sub-divided  into 
summer-flowering  and  early  autumn  sorts;  but  still,  again,  from  my  point  of 
view,  August,  September,  and  October  blooming  varieties  are  for  all  practical 
purposes  early.  I fancy  Mr.  Piercy  did  not  quite  so  carefully  read  my  remark 
as  he  should  have  done.  He  will  notice  that  after  the  sorts  quoted  I added, 
‘‘  but  these  are  properly  only  semi-early.”  I own  that  I only  look  upon  the 
chrysanthemum  from  the  exhibition  standpoint  ; and,  as  chrysanthemum- 
growing with  me  is  merely  an  amusement  to  fill  up  what  little  leisure  my 
business  arrangements  permit  me  to  have,  there  is  no  desire  on  my  part  to 
have  them  at  any  other  period  of  the  year  than  now.  Others  are  quite 
welcome  to  have  them  all  the  year  round  if  they  so  choose. 

I do  not  quite  understand  whether  Mr.  Piercy,  in  referring  to  Mr,  WatsoD, 
doubts  whether  the  early  blooming  sorts  were  actually  known  in  this  country 
until  seventeen  years  ago.  They  certainly  were  grown  in  France  many  years 
before  that,  and  I am  sure  they  were  not  unknown  here  in  1860.  Between 
now  and  next  week  I promise  to  have  a good  hunt  among  my  chrysanthemum 
lumber  and  shall  be  able  to  tell  him  more  on  this  subject  by  the  time  the  next 
instalment  of  the  echoes  appears. 


It  is  a source  of  satisfaction  to  me  to  find  that  Mr.  Piercy  is  an  appre- 
ciative reader  of  some  of  the  old  chrysanthemum  news  that  has  been  made 
public  by  me  at  different  times.  But  I should  like  to  add  that  what  I 
have  done  hundreds  of  other  people  could  also  have  done.  For  three  months 
I was  busy  at  the  reading-room  of  the  British  Museum,  daily  looking  up  old 
horticultural  books  and  other  works  of  reference  to  ascertain  something  about 
the  flower  that  was  said  to  have  no  literature.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  during  that  time  I consulted  more  than  three  hundred  different  volumes 
where  I thought  information  was  to  be  gleaned.  Bat  I got  weary  of  my  self- 
imposed  task,  and  am  now  having  a rest.  Some  day  I mean  to  begin  again, 
and  the  public  shall  duly  have  the  benefit  of  any  interesting  matter  I may 
chance  to  come  across.  C.  Harman  Patne. 
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HAVANT  CHRYSANTHEMUM  EXHIBITION,  November  3 and  4. 
This  young  society  held  the  third  exhibition  in  the  Town  Hall,  and  was  a 
decided  improvement  upon  previous  shows,  both  in  extent  and  general  quality 
of  the  exhibits,  owing  to  the  great  emulation  amoDgst  gardeners  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  supersede  each  other  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Autumn  Queen. 
The  Japanese  varieties  were  floe  specimens,  but  there  was  a slight  falling  off 
in  the  incurved  flowers.  Extra  good  blooms  of  the  Queen  family  were  rather 
wanting,  still  enough  ‘.were  staged  to  render  a capital  show  of  cut  blooms. 
Groups  of  chrysanthemums  were  adecidedimprovementupon  otheryears;  indeed 
some  of  the  flowers  therein  staged  would  have  done  credit  to  many  a stand  of 
cut  blooms.  Grapes  were  few  in  number,  but  excellent  in  quality.  Apples 
and  pears  were  represented  by  good  specimens.  Vegetables  were  largely 
shown,  and  of  excellent  quality  both  in  the  large  classes  and  in  those  set  apart 
for  amateurs  and  cottagers  also.  The  Havant  Chrysanthemum  Society  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  having  such  an  enthusiastic  committee,  and  in  the  able 
hands  of  Mr.  N.  Fuller,  the  honorary  secretary,  and  his  efficient  assistant  secre- 
tary, the  arrangements  were  most  complete. 

For  the  best  group  of  chrysanthemums  in  pots,  space  not  to  exceed  forty 
square  feet,  quality  and  effect  to  be  the  leading  feature,  Mr.  A.  Payne, 
gardener  to  Mr.  E.  Smith,  Havant,  was  awarded  first  prize  for  a capital 
arrangement,  the  plants  being  of  excellent  quality  both  in  foliage  and  flower, 
mainly  composed  of  Japanese  kinds  ; second,  Mr.  W.  Roberts,  gardener  to 
E.  R.  Longcroft,  Esq.,  Havant,  the  plants  and  flowers  were  good  in  quality, 
but  the  arrangement  was  not  so  effective  as  the  first  prize  group  ; third,  Mr. 
J.  Agate,  nurseryman,  Havant,  whose  arrangement  was  particularly  attractive, 
while  the  plants  were  well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  but  the  blooms  lacked 
size  ; fourth,  Mr.  W.  Moseley,  gardener  to  J.  Taplin,  Esq  , [Havant.  For 
four  plants  of  Japanese  and  the  same  number  of  incurved  varieties  Mr.  C. 
Penford,  gardener  to  Sir  F.  Fitz-Wygram,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Leigh  Park,  Havant, 
was  first  with  specimens  three  to  four  feet  in  diameter,  each  plant  carrying 
from  70  to  80  blooms  of  good  quality,  Madame  Bertie  Rendatler  and  George 
Glenny  being  the  best ; Mr.  Moseley  was  second,  his  plants  being  grown  in  a 
more  natural  manner. 

Cut  Blooms. — For  twenty-four,  twelve  of  which  were  Japanese  and  twelve 
incurved,  brought  out  seven  competitors,  all  a creditable  lot,  the  best  coming 
from  Mr.  Penford  ; his  best  blooms  were  Nil  Desperandum  (very  fine),  Prince 
Alfred  (full),  Jeanne  d’Arc  (rich  in  colour),  Refulgens  (neat),  and  Lord 
Wolseley  (large),  Madame  Clemence  Audiguier,  Maiden’s  Blush,  Margaret 
Marroucb,  Criterion,  and  Val  d’Andorre,  were  the  best  Japanese  ; second,  Mr. 
A.  Payne;  third,  Mr.  C.  Hoskins,  gardener  to  J.  Wilder,  Eaq.,  Stansted 
Park  ; fourth,  Mr.  W.  Roberts.  Mr.  Penford  also  staged  the  best  twelve 
Japanese  kinds,  similar  in  variety  to  the  preceding  class.  Mr.  Hoskins  and 
Mr.  Payne  received  the  other  awards  in  the  order  named.  Mr.  Penford  again 
followed  up  his  previous  success  by  taking  first  prizes  for  twelve  incurved 
varieties  ; second,  Mr.  R.  Woodfine,  gardener  to  C.  P.  Boyds,  Esq.,  Havant ; 
third,  Mr.  Roberts.  For  six  Japanese  Mr.  Newell,  gardener  to  H.  M.  GreeD, 
Esq.,  Havant,  Mr.  H.  Garnett,  gardener  to  Commander  Arbuthnot,  and  Mr.  T. 
Kinchott,  gardener  to  Mrs.  IIodgkinsoD,  were  the  prizetakers,  all  staging 
blooms  of  superior  quality.  The  best  six  incurved  blooms  came  from  Mr. 
Moseley,  while  Mr.  Newell  was  second.  For  the  best  twelve  reflexed  kinds 
Mr.  Penford  was  here  again  in  the  first  position,  Pink  Christine  being  of  large 
size  ; Mr.  R.  Woodfine  had  excellent  blooms  for  second  place,  but  the  stand 
was  marred  somewhat  by  having  a flower  of  Salteri,  which  was  not  considered 
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to  be  a reflexed  variety  ; third,  Mr.  J.  Agate,  with  blooms  good  in  quality. 
Mr.  Penford  consummated  his  previous  successes  by  taking  first  prize  for 
twelve  anemones,  with  magnificent  flowers  of  Minnie  Chate,  Lady  Margaret, 
Gluck,  and  Fabias  de  Madoranaz,  as  the  most  noteworthy  ; second,  Mr.  A. 
Fayne;  third,  Mr.  J.  Agate,  in  whose  stand  was  a very  grand  specimen  of 
Empress.  The  Rev.  J.  Wells,  Havant,  was  the  principal  prizewinner  for  cut 
blooms  in  the  amateur  classes  with  first-rate  specimens.  Mr.  Hoskins  had  the 
best  bouquet  of  chrysanthemums,  followed  by  Mr.  N.  Fuller, 

Table  Plants  were  shown  in  large  numbers  and  of  excellent  quality  by  Mr. 
Moseley  as  the  best,  while  Mr.  Hoskins  had  the  best  primulas,  and  Mr. 
Kinchott  the  most  superior  solauums. 

For  two  bunches  of  white,  and  the  same  number  of  black  grapes,  Mr. 
Penford  was  invincible,  showing  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Alicante,  the 
latter  being  first  class  in  character  in  every  respect. 

Mr.  Falla  had  the  best  four  dishes  of  apples,  fine  produce.  Mr.  Roberts 
staged  the  best  pears  in  the  same  number  of  dishes  and  good  in  quality. 

For  a collection  of  vegetables,  eight  varieties  distinct,  Mr.  Fuller  was  first, 
having  good  celery,  brussels  sprouts,  and  carrots,  as  his  best  dishes  ; second, 
Mr.  E.  Smith,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Learmonth,  Havant,  with  fine  tomatoes  and 
carrots. 

For  the  best  collection  of  salading  much  interest  was  manifested  in  this 
class,  while  the  quality  of  the  competing  collections  was  quite  first-rate  and 
extremely  close  in  point  of  merit  ; ultimately  the  first  prize  fell  to  Mr.  E. 
Smith  ; second  to  Mr,  Hoskins  ; and  third  to  Mr.  Penford. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW,  November  5 and  6. 

The  magnificent  display  of  chrysanthemums  which  was  held  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  the  above  dates,  formed  a very  fitting  close  to  the  series 
of  horticultural  exhibitions  that  have  formed  such  an  important  part  of  the 
multifarious  attractions  at  Sydenham  during  the  current  year.  To  institute 
close  comparisons  with  the  corresponding  shows  of  previous  years  may  not  be 
necessary,  but  it  must  be  stated  that  it  evinced  a considerable  advance  both 
in  magnitude  and  excellence  on  the  best  of  those  previously  held.  Ample 
provisions  were  made  in  the  schedule  for  all  the  sections,  and  as  the  competition 
was  of  the  severest  in  the  whole  of  the  classes,  the  show  was  as  remarkable 
for  its  comprehensiveness  as  for  its  extent.  The  incurved  flowers  were  staged 
in  immense  numbers,  and  included  contributions  from  most  of  the  principal 
growers,  but  they  were  on  the  whole  rather  below  the  average  in  size  and 
finish.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  Japanese,  reflexed,  pompoDs,  and  anenome 
flowered  varieties  were  so  good  as  to  show  that  if  the  atmospheric  conditions 
of  the  season  are  not  particularly  favourable  to  incurved  varieties,  these 
sections  have  not  suffered  to  any  appreciable  extent.  The  arrangements  were 
admirably  carried  out  by  Mr.  Head,  and  the  attractions  of  the  exhibition 
were  materially  enhancedj  by  the  very  beautiful  display  produced  by  the 
plants  grown  in  the  Crystal  Palace  gardens  to  which  a brief  reference  was 
made  last  week. 

Cut  Blooms  had  thirteen  classes  set  apatt  for  them,  and  the  entries  were 
very  numerous  throughout.  In  the  great  class  for  forty-eight  blooms,  to 
comprise  equal  numbers  of  incurved  and  Japanese  varieties,  there  were  twelve 
competitors,  staging  in  tfee  aggregate  nearly  six  hundred  blooms.  The  first 
prize  of  £10  was  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  Gibson,  gardener  to  J.  Wormald,  Esq., 
Morden  Hall,  Mitcham,  who  had  a magnificent  collection,  the  blooms  being 
considerably  in  advance  of  those  staged  by  other  competitors,  good  as  they 
unquestionably  were.  The  incurved  varieties  represented  were  John  Salter, 
Jeanne  d’Arc  (two  blooms),  Golden  Empress  of  India,  Empress  of  India  (two 
blooms),  Nil  Desperandum  (two  blooms),  Princess  of  Teck,  Refulgene, 
Barbara,  Golden  Queen,  Princess  of  Wales  (two  blooms),  Prince  Alfred, 
Cherub,  Lady  Hardinge,  Princess  Beatrice,  Golden  Eagle,  Hero  of  Stoke 
Newington,  Venus,  Lord  Wolseley  (two  blooms),  and  Queen  of  England.  The 
Japanese  varieties  were  : Comtesse  de  Beauregard,  Grandiflorum,  especially 
good  (two  blooms),  Mons.  Astorg,  Val  a’Andorre,  Mons.  Burnet,  Golden 
DragOD,  Comte  de  Germiny,  Jeanne  Delanx  (two  blooms),  Thunberg,  Elaine, 
Boule  d’Or  (two  blooms),  Maiden’s  Blush  (two  blooms),  Ferdinand  Feral,  Mdlle. 
Moulise,  Japonnais, Baronne  de  Prailly,  Duchess  of  Albany,  Mdlle.  Lacroix, 
Madame  Audiguier,  and  Marguerite  Marrouch.  Messrs.  VV.  and  G.  Drover, 
Fareham,  Hants,  were  second  with  a good  collection,  the  varieties  being, 
of  incurved,  Empress  of  India,  Princess  of  Wales,  Mrs.  George  Rundle,  Lord 
Wolseley,  Mrs.  W.  Shipman  (two  blooms),  Alfred  Salter  (two  blooms), 
Princess  of  Teck,  Lady  HardiDge  (two  blooms),  Queen  of  England  (two 
blooms),  Nil  Desperandum  (two  blooms),  Prince  Alfred,  Beauty,  John  Salter, 
Baron  Beust,  Angelina,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Prince  Alfred,  George  Glenny,  and 
Lord  Alcester.  The  Japanese  varieties  comprised  Soleil  Levant,  Fair  Maid  of 
Guernsey,  Marguerite  Marrouch,  Gorgeous,  Val  d'Andorre,  Oracle,  Gloriosum, 
Mdlle.  Lacroix,  Triomphe  du  Nord,  Madame  Deveille,  Boule  d’Or,  Madame 
Audiguier,  Jeanne  Delaux,  Mons.  Tarin,  Japonnais,  Criterion,  Maiden’s  Blush, 
Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  and  Mons.  Burnet.  Mr.  F.  Cornwall,  Linton  Park, 
Maidstone,  was  third  with  flowers  not  more  than  two  points  behind  those 
forming  the  second  prize  collection,  his  blooms  of  Queen  of  England  being 
especially  good.  Mr.  Sullivan,  gardener  to  D.  B.  Chapman,  Esq.,  Downshire 
House,  Roehampton,  was  fourth. 

The  competition  was  equally  severe  in  the  class  for  eighteen  incurved,  and 
at  the  head  of  the  large  body  of  cultivators  were  Messrs.  W.  and  G.  Drover, 
who  had  medium-sized  and  neatly  finished  flowers  of  PrinceBS  of  Wales,  Nil 
Desperandum,  Lord  Alcester,  Mrs.  Dixon,  Lady  Hardinge,  Jeanne  d’Arc, 
Queen  of  England,  Mrs.  W.  Shipman,  Prince  of  Wales,  George  Glenny,  Lord 
Wolseley,  Empressof  India,  Baron  Beust,  Prince  Alfred,  Alfred  Salter,  Beauty, 
and  Mrs.  George  Rundle.  Mr.  Horsfield,  gardener  to  Lord  Heytosbury, 
Heytesbury,  was  second  with  rather  small,  but  otherwise  good  b'ooms  ; Mr. 
J.  W.  Springbett,  Holly  Nursery,  Cheshunt,  was  a very  close  third,  with  an 
excellent  stand  of  bloom.  In  competition  for  the  prizes  for  twelve  incurved, 
Mr.  J.  Gore,  Igardener  to  Captain  Taylor,  Glenloigh,  Hastings,  occupied  the 
first,  with  remarkably  good  blooms  of  Lord  Alcester,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington, 
Mrs.  W.  Shipman,  Lord  Wolseley,  Joanne  d’Arc,  Lady  Hardinge,  Empress  of 
India,  Prince  Alfred,  Novelty,  Golden  Empress,  Princess  of  Wales,  Nil 
Desperandum;  Mr.  J.  Wyatt,  gardener  to  J.  Perry,  E«q.,  Braddenhurst, 
Caterharn,  was  a capital  second;  and  Mr.  E.  S.  Cole,  gardener  to  W.  Pethick, 
Eiq.,  Woodside,  Bneyd  Park,  Bristol,  a good  third.  Thero  was  a sharp 
contest  for  the  prizes  for  six  blooms  of  any  incurved  variety  ; and  the  premier 
award  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  Wyatt,  who  had  six  superb  blooms  of  Nil 
Desperandum ; Mr.  Russell,  gardonor  to  Dr.  Lewis,  Broomfield,  Henfield, 
Hussex,  was  second,  with  neat  blooms  of  .lennno  d’Aro  ; ami  Mr.  A.  Holmes, 
gardener  to  A.  B.  Hill,  Kiq.,Clapham  Park,  was  third  with  Queen  of  England. 


’■  The  Japanese  varieties  produced  an  extremely  rich  display  of  colour.  In 
the  class  for  eighteen  varieties  there  were  sixteen  or  seventeen  varieties,  and 
at  the  head  of  the  competitors  was  Mr.  J.  Muoro,  gardener  to  E.  J.  D.  Paule, 
Esq.,  Cambridge  House,  Twickenham,  with  magnificent  blooms  of  Criterion, 
Pair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Baronne  de  Prailly, ’Gloire  de  Toulouse,  Marguerite 
Marrouch,  Bouquet  Fait,  Bonle  d’Or,  Madame  B.  Reodatler,  Jeanne  Delaux, 
Ferdinand  Feral,  Comte  de  Germiny,  Mons.  Ardene,  Val  d’Andorre,  Comtesse 
de  Beuregard,  Mdlle.  Lacroix,  J.  Laing,  Soleil  Levant,  and  Madame  C. 
Audiguier.  Mr.  E.  Wills,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Pearce,  The  Firs,  Bassett, 
Southampton,  was  second  with  a superb  lot  of  blooms,  comprising  Madame 
C.  Audiguier,  Triomphe  du  Nord,  Hiver  Fleur,  Jeanne  Delaux,  Japonnais, 
Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  L’ Adorable,  Mdlle.  Lacroix,  Thunberg,  Meg 
Merrilies,  Comte  de  Germiny,  Triomphe  de  la  Rue  des  Chalets,  Balmoreau, 
Boule  d’Or,  Val  d’Andorre,  Mons.  Birnet,  Mons.  Astorg,  and  Criterion. 
Mr.  H.  W.  Ward,  Longford  Castle,  was  there  with  a very  fine  lot  of 
flowers.  The  premier  award  in  the  class  for  twelve  was  made  in  favour  of 
Mr.  H.  Shoresmith,  gardener  to  Rev.  Canon  Hodgson,  Baltwood  Rectory, 
Hythe,  who  had  large,  splendidly  coloured  blooms  of  Ferdinand  Feral,  Maiden’s 
Blusb,  Jeanne  Delaux,  Criterion,  Madame  B.  Rendatler,  M.  Ardene,  Belle 
Paule,  Boule  d’Or,  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Marguerite  Marrouch,  Mdlle. 
Lacroix,  and  Val  d’Andorre.  Mr.  F.  Moore,  Blendon  Hall,  Bexley,  and  Mr. 
E.  S.  Cole,  were  second  and  third  respectively,  with  remarkably  good 
stands  of  blooms.  In  the  class  for  six  blooms  of  any  one  variety,  Mr.  Gibson 
occupied  the  first  place  with  the  finest  blooms  of  Grandiflorum  that  have 
yet  been  placed  on  the  exhibition  stage  ; Mr.  A,  Elphick  was  third  with 
good  blooms  of  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  and  Mr.  Shoesmith  third  with  Elaine. 

The  reflexed  flowers  made  a brave  show,  for  the  stands  were  numerous  and 
the  flowers  were  of  great  excellence.  Mr.  Neville,  gardener  to  F.  W.  Flight, 
Esq.,  Constiles,  Twyford,  was  successful  in  taking  the  first  prize  with  grand 
blooms  of  Kiog  of  Crimsons,  Madeline  Teizer,  Emperor  of  China,  Chevalier 
Domage,  Dr.  Sharpe,  Cloth  of  Gold,  CulliDgfordi,  Pink  Christine.  Mr.  E, 
Wills  was  a close  second,  and  Mr.  C.  Gibson  third,  both  staging  flowers  of 
great  excellence.  Anemone  pompons  were  highly  meritorious,  and  at  the  head 
of  the  competitors  in  the  class  for  twelve  was  Mr.  J.  Gore,  who  had  superbly 
finished  blooms  of  Madame  Montels,  Madame  Chalonge,  Antonia,  Regulus, 
Mr.  Astie,  Firefly,  Calliope.  Marguerite  de  Coi,  Madame  Sentir,  and  Perle. 
Mr.  J.  Howes,  Tulse  Hill  House,  was  second  with  good  blooms,  and  Mr. 
Chadwick,  gardener  to  E.  M.  Nelson,  Esq.,  Hanger  Hill  House,  Ealing,  third. 
In  the  corresponding  class  for  large  anemones  Mr.  Sullivan  was  first  with  Queen 
Margaret,  George  Sands,  Gluck,  Fleur  de  Marie,  Empress,  Marguerite  d’ Anjou, 
Reine  des  Avoles,  and  Lady  Margaret ; Mr.  F.  Moore,  and  Mr.  C.  Penford 
were  second  and  third.  The  Japanese  anemones  were  numerically  strong,  and 
of  exceptionally  good  quality.  For  six  blooms  Mr.  Gib3on  was  first  with 
superb  blooms  of  Sceur  Dorothea  Souille,  Madame  Cabrol,  Fabias  de  Maderanaz. 
Messrs.  W.  and  G.  Drover  were  second  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Ward  third.  For 
twelve  pompons  the  prizetakers  were  Mr.  Neville,  Mr.  G.  Duncan,  and  Mr. 
J.  Gore,  all  of  whom  had  excellent  stands  of  blooms. 

Trained  Specimens  were  admirably  shown,  those  of  the  Japanese  varieties 
being  especialiy  bright  and  attractive.  For  six  dwarf-trained  specimens  of 
Japanese  varieties  Mr.  Portway,  Daventry  House,  Upper  Tooting,  was  first, 
his  specimens  being  of  large  size,  neatly  trained,  and  almost  solid  with  bloom. 
The  varieties  were  : L’lle  des  Plaisirs,  Album  Plenum,  L’Africaine,  Hiver 
Fleur,  and  Madame  B.  Rendatler.  Ia  the  corresponding  class  for  incurved 
varieties,  Mr.  E.  Cherry  was  first  with  good  examples  of  Barbara,  Prince 
Alfred,  Princess  of  Teck,  Mrs.  Haliburton,  Lord  Alcester,  and  Mrs.  Dixon. 
For  six  dwarf-trained  pompons  Mr.  Portway  was  first  with  large  and  very  fine 
specimens  of  Marabout,  St.  Michael,  Mdlle.  Marthe,  Dick  Turpin,  white  Cedo 
Nulli,  pink  Cedo  Nulli.  Mr.  Griffin  and  Mr.  G.  Kinson  were  also  very  suc- 
cessful in  the  plant  classes. 

Groups  formed  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  show.  In  the 
amateurs’  class  for  a group  occupying  a space  not  exceeding  sixty  feet,  Mr. 
Webster,  Upper  Norwood,  was  first  with  a highly-effective  arrangement ; Mr. 
J.  Howes  and  Mr.  Ball,  Tooting  Common,  were  second  and  third  respectively. 
In  the  open  class  for  a group  of  incurved  varieties  Mr.  Towers  was  first,  Mr. 
Davis,  Camberwell,  second,  and  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  were 
third,  the  whole  of  the  arrangements  being  remarkably  good.  The  groups  of 
Japanese  varieties  produced  a very  fine  effect,  the  best  being  those  from  Mr. 
G.  Edwards,  Balham,  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Co.,  and  Mr.  Davis. 

Miscellaneous  Contributions  included  a very  fine  collection  of  cut 
blooms,  comprising  several  new  varieties  of  great  excellence. 

Novelties  were  numerous,  but  a small  proportion  only  were  certificated. 
First-class  certificates  were  granted  as  under  : To  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and 

Sons  for  Elsie,  a very  distinct  reflexed  flower,  perfect  in  form,  and  of  a rich 
cream  colour  ; Jane,  a distinct  and  beautiful  Bmgle  variety,  the  flowers  rather 
large,  with  thread-like  petals  of  the  purest  white,  invaluable  for  decorative 
purposes  ; Miss  Cannell,  an  exquisitely  beautiful  single  variety,  the  flowers  of 
medium  size,  perfectly  circular  in  form,  and  of  the  purest  white  ; Cincinnati,  a 
large  anemone  of  high  class  character,  and  pleasing  rose  colour;  William 
Holmes, a.  handsome  crimson  flower,  previously  described,  which  will  probably 
be  eventually  placed  amongst  the  rettexed  varieties.  To  Messrs.  J,  Laing  and 
Co.  for  Mdlle.  Elise  Dordans,  a distinct  pompon,  perfect  in  form,  and  exquisite 
in  colour  ; and  for  La  Marguerite,  a distinct  large  anemone.  The  flowers  rather 
below  the  average  in  size,  of  superb  form,  and  a rich  ruby-red  colour.  To  Mr. 
Neville  for  Mrs.  Wright,  a -lapanese  variety,  the  flowers  large  in  size,  full,  and 
of  the  purest  white  ; promises  to  prove  useful. 

The  judges  were  : Messrs  E.  Sanderson,  J.  Douglas,  G.  Gordon,  R.  Ballan- 
tine,  VV.  Holmes,  J.  Wright,  W.  Earley,  and  R.  Dean. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  November  9. 

The  conservatory  on  Tuesday  last  presented  a strange  contrast  to  tho 
bright  and  gay  appearance  which  has  characterized  it  at  the  usual  fortnightly 
meetings  of  the  R.H.S.  during  the  summer  months.  We  missed  tho  huge 
banks  of  dahlias  and  other  flowers,  but  we  did  not  expeet  to  soo  them,  as  the 
season  of  frost  and  fogs  has  begun  in  stern  reality.  Although  flowers  were 
few,  they  were  full  of  interest  ; and  tho  lengthy  list  of  novelties  included 
several  things  of  rare  beauty.  Tho  immense  display  of  Canadian  apples, 
which  invite  attention  for  thoir  brilliant  colouring,  and  tho  quaint  gourds  and 
other  roots  from  the  same  country,  proved  great  attractions  to  tho  visitors, 
and  added  to  the  interest  of  tho  meeting. 

Floral  Committee. 

I’rosont:  G F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  in  the  chair;  and  Messrs.  Shirloy  llibbord, 
H.  Ilsnnutt,  W.  Wilks,  W.  Bealby,  fleorgo  Dulliold,  H.  Ilerbst,  T.  Baines,  W. 
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Holmes,  Charles  Noble,  H.  Ballentine,  John  Dominy,  H,  M.  Pollett,  James 
O’Brien,  Hugh  Low,  E.  Hill,  George  Paul,  II.  Canncll,  Major  Lendy,  aud 
Dr.  Masters. 

An  important  contribution  was  the  group  of  oyolamons  from  Mr.  R.  Clarke, 
Twickenham,  whloh  wore  woll  shown,  considering  the  earliness  of  the 
season.  Glganteum  album  is  a variety  of  robust  habit,  and  the  (lowers  are 
notioeahle  for  great  substance  aud  exquisite  purity.  A contrast  to  this  is 
Albert  Viotor,  a deep  blood-coloured  kind  ; and  conspicuous  for  solidity  of 
charaotor  and  compactness  is  Giganteum  oompactum.  It  is  evident  that  Mr. 
Clarke  possesses  a very  tine  and  select  strain  of  persian  cyclamens.  A bronze 
medal  was  awarded.  Mr.  A.  Wright,  gardener  to  8.  Courtauld,  Eiq., 
Rocking  Place,  Braintree,  exhibited  Masdevallia  aohrooordonia,  a singular 
species  of  botanical  interest  only,  with  a stout  flower  stem  about  twenty-four 
inches  in  height,  and  supporting  a medium-sized  flower  of  a dull  brownish 
colour,  saving  the  tails  of  the  sepals,  whioh  are  bright  yellow.  From  Mr. 
J.  C.  Cowley,  gardener  to  F.  G.  Fautz,  Esq.,  Studley  House,  Hammersmith, 
oame  a variety  of  Cypripedium  Lawrenoianum  and  Cypripedium  Leeanum 
superbum.  The  former  possesses  the  ornamental  foliage  of  the  type,  and  the 
flowers  are  neat,  and  pleasing.  The  last  mentioned  bears  bold,  handsome 
flowers  of  oheerfnl  colouring,  espeoially  the  upper  sepal,  which  is  broad,  and 
pure  white,  enlivened  with  crimson  purple  and  pale  pink.  Mr.  W.  Bull, 
King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  showed  several  new  chrysanthemums  in  pots  ; but  they 
were  not  accounted  sufficiently  meritorious  for  special  distinction.  A chry- 
santhemum named  Coquette  de  Castile,  sent  out  in  1885  by  M.  Delaux,  and 
shown  by  Mr.  W.  Holmes,  Frampton  Park  Nursery,  Hackney,  obtained  a first 
class  certificate,  and  will  be  found  described  below.  Messrs.  Heath  and  Sons, 
Cheltenham,  showed  two  new  Ixoras,  named  respectively  Splendens  and 
Besti ; but  they  were  no  advance  upon  the  splendid  kinds  now  in  cultivation. 
Mr.  H.  Simpkins,  gardener  to  R.  J.  Measures,  Esq.,  Cambridge  House  Lodge, 
Camberwell,  exhibited  flowers  of  Cattleya  Gaskelliana  autumnalis,  a variety 
which  calls  for  no  special  comment ; a twin-flowered  spike  of  the  old-fashioned 
Cypripedium  insigne,  and  a plant  of  Laelia  praestans  rosea,  which  appears 
identical  with  the  type.  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Weybridge,  exhibited  several 
flowers  of  Primula  capitata  major  ; which  had  been  out  from  plants  growing 
in  the  open  border;  and  a distinct  and  highly-attraotive  orchid  named 
Angroecum  aviculare  was  shown  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Burford 
Lodge,  Dorking. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  exhibited  several  novelties,  several 
of  which  were  certificated,  Amasonia  punicea  was  represented  by  a well- 
flowered  specimen,  which  has  been  in  bloom  six  weeks,  and  was  then  in  first- 
rate  condition,  Begonia  John  Heal  is  interesting,  as  the  bright  crimson 
flowers  retain  their  freshness  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  days,  and  then  gradually 
wither,  but  do  not  fall  off.  The  orchids  exhibited  by  this  firm  were  of  great 
Interest.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  showed  a collection  of  chrysanthemums,  chiefly 
single  varieties  ; and  from  Mr.  C.  Ross,  gardener  to  Sir  G.  Maclean,  Pendle 
Court,  Bletchingley,  came  a beautiful  aquatic  plant,  named  Pontederia  crassipes 
delicata,  which  has  probably  flowered  only  about  twice  in  this  country. 
Clerodendron  nutans,  shown  by  Mr.  Head,  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  attracted 
considerable  attention,  and  well  it  might,  as  the  specimen,  which  had  been 
grown  in  an  intermediate  house,  was  laden  with  large  elegant  pendulous 
clusters  of  pure  white  flowers.  Mr.  R.  Owen,  Floral  Nurseries,  Maidenhead, 
sent  a box  of  new  chrysanthemums  and  a stand  of  Marguerite  Cloth  of  Gold, 
a showy  variety,  with  medium-sized  flowers  of  an  intense  orange  colour.  A 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded.  Mr.  Wright,  gardener  to  W.  E.  H.  Watts, 
Esq. , Devonhurst,  Chiswick,  showed  Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Wright,  a sport 
from  Empress  of  India,  but  it  was  not  considered  distinct  from  the  type. 

Fruit  Committee. 

Present:  T.  F.  Rivers  in  the  chair  ; and  Messrs.  H.  .T.  Veitch,  J.  Smith, 
George  Norman,  John  Burnett,  John  E.  Lane,  G.  T.  Miles,  John  Woodbridge, 
W.  Warren,  Arthur  Sutton,  R.  D.  Blackmore,  Harrison  Weir,  and  Philip 
Crowley. 

The  committee  had  an  easy  time  as  there  were  but  few  exhibits.  Messrs. 
H.  Lane  and  Son,  Berkhampstead,  Herts,  exhibited  four  baskets  of  Lane’s  Prince 
Albert  apple,  a variety  now  well  known.  The  fruits  were  well  developed, 
and  deserved  the  cultural  commendation  awarded  by  the  committee.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Divers,  Ketton  Hall,  Stamford,  showed  fruits  of  apple,  Carlton  Seed- 
ling, Coe’s  Late  Red,  and  Cox’s  Emperor  plums  ; the  last-mentioned  were  from 
pot  trees  grown  in  a cool  orchard  house.  Messrs.  J.  Veitoh  and  Sons  exhibited 
fruits  of  the  Bismarck  apple  grown  under  glass  and  the  open  air.  The  difference 
was  apparent,  those  from  the  open  being  medium  in  size,  and  richly  coloured ; 
while  in  the  other  case  they  were  large,  but  destitute  of  colour.  Mr.  J.  Tor- 
good,  Peterborough,  showed  seedling  apple  of  a golden  yellow  colour  ; and 
from  Mr.  John  Perkins,  The  Gardens,  Thornham  Hall,  Eye,  Suffolk,  came 
fruits  of  Dell’s  Green  Flesh  melon.  Messrs.  Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridgeworth, 
exhibited  the  Wyedale  plum,  which  received  the  award  of  a first -class  certifi- 
cate at  the  last  meeting.  Grape  Winter  King  was  shown  by  Mr.  Bowman, 
Hylands  Park,  Chelmsford,  but  is  considered  identical  with  Gros  Maroc. 
English  dried  fruits,  from  H.  M.  Roberts,  Esq.,  Tring,  Herts,  were  interesting, 
and  a vote  of  thanks  was  awarded.  Mr.  W.  Roupel),  Harvey  Lodge,  Ronpell 
Park,  contributed  fine  fruits  of  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Alexander,  Lord  Derby, 
Beauty  of  Kent,  Wellington,  Cox’s  Pomona  (highly  coloured),  Lady  Henniker. 

Novelties. 

New  plants  and  flowers  were  well  represented,  and  first-class  certificates 
were  granted  as  under  : — 

To  William  Holmes,  Frampton  Park  Nursery,  Hackney,  for 

Chrysanthemum  Coquette  de  Castile. — A distinct  variety  belonging  to  the 
Japanese  section,  producing  full,  blush  pink  flowers  with  thread-like  petals  ; 
the  leafage  is  bold  and  of  a deep  green  colour.  It  is  remarkably  ornamental, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  a decided  acquisition. 

To  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Weybridge,  for 

Primula  capitata  major. — A valuable  addition  to  the  list  of  Alpine 
Primulas.  The  dense  umbels  of  flowers,  borne  on  stout  erect  stems,  are  of 
bold  appearance  and  the  colour  is  of  a profound  violet  purple.  It  is  a choice 
and  effective  rock,  border,  or  frame  plant,  and  its  value  is  enhanced  tenfold  by 
its  autumn  flowering  character. 

To  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  for 

Angrcecum  aviculare. — A beautiful  and  interesting  orchid  of  a choice  delicate 
appearance.  The  plant  shown  carried  two  pendulous  spikes  about  twelve 
inches  in  length,  and  bearing  numerous  medium-sized,  snow-white  flowers  of 
spicy  fragrance  and  furnished  with  a slender  spur  from  two  to  three  inches 
long. 

To  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  for 

Amaryllis  Lady  Mayoress.— A hybrid  between  A.  reticulata  and  A. 


Leopold).  Tho  flowers  are  of  fine  form  and  borne  on  a sturdy  scape.  In 
oolour  they  aro  deep  pink,  banded  with  white  down  the  centre  of  each  of  the 
sogments. 

Aygopetalum  Lcopardinum. — A hybrid,  of  which  the  parents  aro  probably 
Zygopetalum  maxillaro  and  Colax  jugosa.  Tho  flowers  partake  strongly  of  the 
Golax  character,  and  are  conspicuous  for  noatness  of  form  and  distinct  colour- 
ing. The  broad  sepals  and  petals  are  profusely  blotched  with  rich  crimson  on 
a yellowish  green  ground,  while  the  lip  stands  out  prominently,  and  together 
with  the  column  is  of  a profound  shade  of  purple  with  silvery  white  margin. 

Also  for  the  following  chrysanthemums  : — 

IPliito  Ceres. — A Japanese  variety,  with  large  full  pure  white  flowers. 

Phoebus. — A distinct  and  ornamental  Japanese  variety  ; the  flowers  are 
bright  golden  yellow,  and  remarkably  showy. 

Oloriosum. — This  also  belongs  to  the  Japanese  section,  and  is  of  distinct 
appearance  ; the  flowers  are  large,  broad,  lemon  yellow  in  colour,  and  have 
twisted  thread-like  petals. 

To  Mr.  W.  G.  Head,  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  for 

Clerodendron  nutans. — We  shall  doubtless  hear  more  of  this  remarkably  hand- 
some Clerodendron,  as  the  plant  seems  likely  to  prove  of  value  for  conser- 
vatory decoration  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  large  snow-white  flowers 
are  borne  in  pendulous  clusters  whioh  impart  to  the  plant  a choice  and  elegant 
appearance. 

To  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Son,  Swanley,  for  the  undermentioned  Chry- 
santhemumB  : — 

Eynsford  Gem. — A neat,  well-formed  pompon  variety  with  flowers  of  a deep 
crimson  colour. 

Jane. — One  of  the  most  refined  and  delioate  of  the  single  varieties,  and  a 
decided  acquisition  to  its  class.  The  medium-sized  flowers  are  distinguished 
by  exquisite  purity,  and  the  thread-like  petals  form  a beautiful  snow-white 
fringe. 

Admiral  Sir  T.  Eymonds. — This  is  also  a single  variety,  but  a contrast  to  the 
foregoing,  as  the  coarse  ugly  flowers  are  of  immense  size,  and  of  a gaudy 
golden  yellow  colour. 

La  France. — A Japanese  variety  of  great  value,  with  full,  large,  deep 
crimson-coloured  flowers. 

To  Mr.  C.  Ross,  gardener  to  Sir_G.  Maclean,  Pendle  Court,  Bletchingley, 
for 

Pontederia  crassipes  delicata. — A floating  aquatic,  which  may  be  grown  in 
either  a stove  or  greenhouse.  The  leafage  is  bright  green,  and  the  flowers  are 
borne  in  a dense  spike.  They  are  of  a choice  exotic  appearance,  and  in  colour 
pale-pink,  with  the  upper  segment  of  the  perianth  marked  with  a distinct 
yellow  blotch,  which  is  surrounded  with  a pale  slaty  hue. 


KINGSTON  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY,  Nov.  9 akd  10. 

The  high  position  which  the  Kingston  Chrysanthemum  Society  has  so 
worthily  occupied  amongst  kindred  associations  from  the  first  was  fully 
maintained  by  the  magnificent  exhibition  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  last. 
The  Drill  Hall,  in  which  the  exhibition  was  as  usual  held,  was  filled  to  its 
utmost  capacity,  and  the  whole  of  the  productions  were  of  so  high  a quality 
as  to  do  honour  to  the  cnltural  skill  of  the  respective  exhibitors.  Much 
interest  centred,  as  usual,  in  the  competition  for  the  twenty-five  guinea 
Challenge  Vase,  the  contest  being  even  more  spirited  than  on  any  previous 
year,  and  the  large  number  of  flowers  contributed  to  the  class  produced  an 
exceedingly  rich  display.  There  was  a manifest  improvement  in  the  plant 
classes,  and  the  specimens  in  the  first  prize  collection  of  six  large -flowered 
specimens  were  as  near  perfection  as  one  can  hope  to  see  them,  and  formed  a 
bank  which  proved  one  of  the  great  features  of  the  display.  Groups  arranged 
for  effect  were  not  less  numerous  or  attractive  than  in  past  years,  and  the 
primulas  and  other  miscellaneous  plants  for  which  provisions  were  made  in 
the  schedule  were  admirably  represented,  and  of  fruit  there  was  a large  and 
attractive  display. 

Cut  Blooms  were  staged  in  such  large  numbers  as  to  require  four  broad 
tables,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  hall,  for  their  accommodation. 
There  were  eight  collections  in  the  class  for  forty-eight  blooms,  to  comprise 
equal  numbers  of  incurved  and  Japanese  varieties,  and  although  the  several 
stands  differed  considerably  in  relative  merit,  they  were  all  decidedly  good. 
The  premier  award,  consisting  of  the  twenty-five  guinea  vase  and  £5,  was 
made  in  favour  of  Mr.  C.  Gibson,  gardener  to  J.  Wormald,  Esq.,  Morden 
House,  Mitcham,  whose  incurved  and  tasselled  flowers  were  alike  good,  being 
large  in  size,  high  in  finish,  and  characterized  by  brightness  of  colour.  The 
incurved  varieties  represented  in  the  collection  were  Alfred  Salter,  Princess 
of  Teck,  Mabel  Ward,  John  Salter,  Nonpareil,  Refulgens,  Lady  Hardinge, 
Cherub,  Golden  Queen,  Golden  Eagle,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Princess  of  Wales,  Queen 
of  England,  Lord  Wolseley,  Princess  Beatrice,  Barbara,  Hero  of  Stoke  New- 
ington,  Golden  Empress,  White  Venus,  Jardindes  Plantes,  Nil  Desperandum, 
Yellow  Perfection,  Sir  Stafford  Carey,  and  Empress  of  India.  The  Japanese 
varieties  consisted  of  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Thunberg,  Duchess  of  Albany, 
Grandiflorum,  Ferdinand  Feral,  Meg  Merrilies,Mdlle.  Lacroix,  Val  d’Andorre, 
Comte  de  Germiny,  Album  Striatum,  Golden  Dragon,  Japonnais,  Baronne  de 
Prailly,  White  Dragon  (a  very  promising  flower,  large  in  size,  distinct  in 
form,  and  of  the  purest  white),  Triomphe  de  la  Rue  des  Chalets,  Maiden’s 
Blush,  Criterion,  Mons.  Astorg,  Boule  d’Or,  Jeanne  Delaux,  Mons.  Brunet, 
Comtesse  de  Beauregard, “Elaine,  and  L’ Adorable.  Mr.  E.  Coombes,  gardener 
to  W.  Furze,  Esq.,  Teddington,  was  second  with  a collection  in  which  the  in- 
curved flowers  were  good,  and  the  Japanese  blooms  of  great  excellence. 
Messrs.  W.  and  G.  Drover,  Fareham,  were  a close  third  with  a collection  in 
which  the  Japanese  flowers  were  of  high  quality’;  and  Mr.  C.  Beckett,  Juniper 
Hill,  Dorking,  was  fourth.  An  additional  class  was  this  year  provided  for 
twenty-four  blooms,  to  consist  of  twelve  incurved  and  twelve  Japanese 
varieties,  and,  as  in  the  preceding  class,  there  was  a keen  contest.  The  first 
prize,  a silver  cup  of  the  value  of  £5,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Smith,  gardener 
to  J.  F.  Schwan,  Esq.,  Wimbledon,  who  had  superb  blooms  of  Emily  Dale, 
Prince  of  Wales,  White  Venus,  Lady  Hardinge,  Novelty,  Lord  Wolseley, 
Golden  Empress,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Nil  Desperandum,  Empress  of  India,  Prince 
Alfred,  Princess  of  Wales,  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Marguerite  Marrouch, 
Mons.  Astorg,  John  Laing,  Ferdinand  Feral,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Mons. 
Ardene,  Triomphe  du  Nord,  Criterion,  Mdlle.  Lacroix,  and  Jeanne  Delaux. 
Mr.  G.  King,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Few,  Esher,  was  a very  close  second,  with 
finely-developed  blooms  ; and  Mr.  E.  Coombes  was  third. 

The  incurved  flowers  were  rather  weak  as  compared  with  last  year,  but 
they  were  above  the  average  of  those  shown  elsewhere  this  season.  The  post 
of  honour  in  the  class  for  twenty-four  was  occupied  by  Mr.  E.  Coombes,  with 
good  flowers  of  Lord  Alcester,  Lady  Hardinge,  White  Beverley,  Lord 
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Wolseley,  Mrs.  Heale,  Refulgens,  Queen  of  England,  Mr.  Bunn,  Cherub, 
PriooesH  of  Wales,  John  Salter,  George  Glenny,  Golden  Empress,  Novelty, 
Golden  Eagle,  Prince  Alfred,  Jardin  dea  Plantea,  White  Venus,  Empress  of 
India,  Baron  Beust,  Le  Grand  (a  small  bronzy  flower  not  often  seen),  Jeanne 
d’Are,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Mrs.  Dixon.  Mr.  G,  Woodgate,  gardener  to  Lord 
Wolverton,  Warren  House,  Kingston,  was  a very  close  second,  with  flowers 
remarkable  for  their  freshness  and  finish.  Mr.  C.  Lane,  Mayfield,  Cheam,  was 
third,  and  Mr.  G.  Carpenter,  Walton-on-Thames,  was  fourth.  In  the  olass  for 
twelve  incurved,  which  was  exceedingly  well  filled,  Mr.  R.  Cawte,  gardener 
to  J.  P.  Robinson,  Esq.,  Esher,  was  first,  with  good  blooms  of  Lady  Carey, 
Empress  of  India,  Nil  Desperandum,  Mr.  Bunn,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Emily  Dale, 
Queen  of  England,  Sir  Stafford  Carey,  Empress  Eugenie,  Lord  Alcester, 
Venus,  and  Barbara.  Mr.  J.  Thorne,  gardener  to  A.  E.  Wood,  Esq.,  Walton- 
on-Thames,  and  Mr.  A.  Carter,  gardener  to  Alderman  Evans,  Ewell,  were 
second  and  third  respectively  with  capital  stands.  For  six  bloomB  of  any  one 
incurved  variety  Mr.  J.  Munro,  Cambridge  House,  Twickenham,  was  first 
with  Golden  Empress,  and  Mr.  G.  Carpenter  was  third  with  Jeanne  d’Arc. 
There  were  five  or  six  other  classes  for  incurved  varieties,  and  in  these  also 
the  entries  were  numerous  and  the  blooms  good. 

The  flowers  contributed  to  the  classes  for  Japanese  varieties  produced  a 
rich  display  of  colour,  and  received  a full  share  of  attention  from  the  visitors. 
In  the  great  class  for  twenty-four  Mr.  G.  King  was  first,  with  grand  blooms 
of  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Flamme  de  Punch,  Elaine,  Garnet,  Mons.  Astorg, 
Criterion,  Baronne  de  Prailly,  Golden  Dragon,  Arlequin,  Marguerite  Marrouch, 
Meg  Merrilies,  Bronze  Dragon,  Val  d’Andorre,  Triomphe  de  la  Rue  des 
Chalets,  Balmoreau,  J oseph  Mahood , Boule  d’Or,  J eanne  Delaux,  Comte  de Ger- 
miny,  Mdlle.  Lacroix,  Japonnais,  John  Laing,  Soleil  Levant,  and  Mons.  Brunet ; 
Mr.  J.  Child,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Slade,  Claygate,  was  second,  Mr.  J.  Munro 
third,  and  Mr.  C.  Lane  fourth.  For  twelve  Japanese  varieties  Mr.  W.  Smith  was 
first,  with  superb  blooms  of  Marguerite  Marrouch,  Japonnais,  Elaine,  Jeanne 
Delaux,  Mdlle.  Lacroix,  Ferdinand  Feral,  Val  d’Andorre,  Comtesse  de  Beaure- 
gard, Fanny  Boucharlat,  John  Laing,  and  Mons.  Ardene ; Mr.  J.  Holden, 
Esher,  Mr.  G.  Duncan,  Wareham  Court,  Horsham,  and  Mr.  Hunt,  West 
Moulsey,  were  awarded  the  remaining  prizes  in  the  class  in  the  order  of  their 
names.  The  first  place  in  the  class  for  six  flowers  of  any  Japanese  variety, 
was  occupied  by  Mr.  G.  King,  with  good  blooms  of  Japonnais  ; Mr.  C.  Slade  was 
second,  with  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  and  Mr.  Carpenter  was  third  with  Jeanne 
Delaux. 

Reflexed  flowers  were  somewhat  above  the  average  and  contributed  their 
full  share  to  the  attractions  of  the  exhibition.  Mr.  G.  Carpenter  was  first  for 
twelve,  with  good  blooms  of  Cloth  of  Gold,  Madeline  Tezier,  King  of  Crimsons, 
Mrs.  Forsyth,  Pink  Perfection,  Golden  Christine,  Dr.  Sharpe,  Chevalier 
Domage  ; Mr.  E.  Coombes  was  second,  and  Mr.  A.  Carter  was  third.  The 
class  for  twelve  Japanese  anemones,  contained  two  excellent  stands,  the  best 
being  that  from  Mr.  J.  Child,  who  had  finely  developed  blooms  of  Mdlle. 
Cabrol,  Madame  Clos,  Soeur  Dorothea  Souille,  Fabias  de  Maderanaz,  and 
Madame  Bertie  Pigmy.  In  the  competition  for  the  prizes  for  large  anemones, 
which  were  exceptionally  well  shown,  Mr.  C.  Gibson  was  first  with  well- 
developed  flowers  of  Fleur  de  Marie,  Prince  of  Anemones,  Georges  Sand,  Louis 
Bonamy,  Fleur  de  Marie,  Mrs.Pethers,  Lady  Margaret,  Gluck,  and  Acquisition  ; 
Mr.  C.  Slade  was  second;  and  Mr.  G.  Carpenter  third.  Pompons  were  well 
shown  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Clarke,  and  anemone  pompons  by  Mr.  E.  Coombes  and 
Mr.  W.  E.  Clarke. 

Specimen  Plants  were  presented  in  magnificent  condition, and  formed  a very 
important  feature.  In  the  class  for  six  large  flowered  varieties  Mr.  G.  King 
was  first  with  immense  specimens,  perfect  in  contour  and  finish,  and  carrying 
about  two  hundred  well  developed  flowers  each.  The  varieties  were  ; Prince 
of  Wales,  Mrs.  Haliburton,  George  Glenny,  John  Salter,  Lady  Hardinge,  and 
Mrs.  Dixon.  Mr.  C.  Beckett  was  seoond  with  specimens  large  in  size,  but 
rather  thinly  flowered.  In  the  competition  for  the  prizes  for  three  Japanese 
varieties  Mr.  Cawtejand  Mr.  C.  Beckett  were  first  and  second  respectively, 
with  splendidly  flowered  and  bright  effective  specimens.  For  three  large 
flowered  varieties  Mr.  R.  Cawte  was  first  with  well  bloomed  examples  of  Mrs. 
Dixon,  Mrs.  George  Rundle,  and  George  Glenny.  The  premier  award  in  the 
class  for  a large  flowered  specimen  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  C.  Beokett,  who 
staged  a splendid  example  of  Mrs.  Dixon.  The  specimen  pompons  were  also 
exceptionally  good,  the  more  important  collections  being  shown  by  Mr.  R. 
Cawte,  Mr.  J.  Child,  and  Mr.  C.  Beckett. 

Groups  were  largely  shown  and  were  so  good  as  to  constitute  a very  dis- 
tinct and  striking  feature.  The  contest  for  the  prizes  for  a group  of  chrysan- 
themums was  as  sharp  as  could  well  have  been  desired,  more  especialty  between 
Mr.  W.  Smith  and  Mr.  C.  Orchard,  The  Leigh,  Coombe  Warren,  Kingston- 
on-Thames,  who  were  first  and  second  respectively.  Both  groups  were 
remarkable  for  the  high  quality  of  the  flowers  and  the  taste  evinced  in  the 
arrangement,  and  reflected  muoh  credit  on  the  exhibitors.  Mr.  Pitcher, 
Surbiton,  and  Mr.  C.  Lane  were  third  and  fourth,  staging  good  groups.  In 
the  class  for  groups  of  miscellaneous  plants  Mr.  G.  Fitzell,  Twickenham,  Mr. 
H.  Trussler,  Old  Malden,  and  Mr.  Martin  were  the  prizetakers,  with  groups 
of  great  excellence. 

Fruit  was  moro  plentiful  than  usual,  and  fully  equal  in  quality  to  the  high 
average  of  previous  years.  In  competition  for  the  prizes  for  four  dishes  of 
apples,  Mr.  Reed,  Mr.  J.  Lamb,  and  Mr.  Orchard  were  the  prizetakers  in  the 
order  of  their  names.  The  awards  in  the  class  for  three  dishes  of  pears  were 
made  in  favour  of  Mr.  W.  Rogers,  Mr.  J.  Lamb,  and  Mr.  C.  W aite,  Esher. 
Black  grapes  were  splendidly  shown  by  Mr.  C.  Griffin  and  Mr.  W.  Smith  ; 
and  white  grapes  by  Mr.  Dockerell,  Reading,  and  Mr.  W.  Smith,  both  of  whom 
staged  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Son,  Kingston,  staged,  not 
for  competition,  two  remarkably  good  dishes  of  Black  Hamburgh  ; and  Mr. 
George,  Putney,  sent  an  exceptionally  fine  basket  of  Gros  Colmar,  which  had 
been  grown  with  the  aid  of  Thomson’s  Vine  Manure. 

Novelties  were  not  numerous,  but  the  majority  of  those  submitted  were 
highly  meritorious.  First-class  certificates  were  granted  as  under  : To  Messrs. 
T.  Jackson  and  Sons,  Kingston,  for  Moonlight , a very  beautiful  Japanese 
variety  of  American  origin  ; the  flowers,  which  are  pure  white,  are  of  the 
largest  size,  globular  in  form,  and  have  broad  inourving  petals.  To  Mr.  T. 
Winckworth,  Childwall  Hall,  Liverpool,  for  Ralph  BrooJclebank,  a beautiful 
sport  from  Meg  Merrilies,  from  whioh  it  differs  in  the  flowers,  being  of  a soft 
yellow  colour.  To  Mr.  E.  Coombes  for  Amy  Furze,  a fine  roflexed  flower,  of 
a pleasing  blush  colour ; it  very  olosely  resembles  Madeline  Tezier,  but  as 
shown  the  flowers  are  of  finer  form. 

The  arrangemontH  were  admirably  carried  out  by  Mr.  T.  Jackson,  tho  able 
honorary  secretary,  Mr.  Puttlok,  Mr.  Woodgate,  Mr.  Orohard,  and  other 
members  of  the  executive.  The  judges  were  ; Messrs.  J.  Douglas,  W.  Earley, 
J.  Wright,  J.  George,  and  George  Gordon. 


CROYDON  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  November  10  and  11. 

This  well-managed  society  may  be  congratulated  on  the  exhibition  of 
ohryBanthemums  held  in  the  small  Public  Hall,  Croydon,  on  the  above  dates. 
The  competition  was  keen  in  the  majority  of  classes,  and  flowers  of  grand 
quality  were  noticeable,  much  finer  than  we  are  generally  accustomed  to  see 
at  local  shows.  Especially  good  were  the  Japanese,  while  tho  incurved, 
although  lacking  a certain  amount  of  finish,  were  highly  satisfactory.  The 
hall  is,  however,  in  our  opinion,  unfit  for  an  exhibition  of  this  kind,  and  it 
would  be  a decided  advantage  if  a better  lighter,  and  more  commodious  place 
could  be  secured. 

Cut  Blooms  were  conspicuous  for  good  quality,  and  incurved  were  seen  to 
advantage  in  the  class  for  twenty-four,  in  which  Mr.  H.  Alderman,  Morden 
Hall,  was  first,  putting  up  in  good  condition  Jeanno  d’Arc,  Lord  Alcester, 
Prince  Alfred,  Empress  of  India,  Golden  Empress  of  India,  Lord  Wolseley, 
Blush  Queen,  Mrs.  Heale,  Lady  Hardinge,  White  Beverley,  Baron  Beust,  Mr. 
Bunn,  Princess  of  Wales,  Cherub,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  John  Salter, 
Angelina,  Lady  Slade,  Mrs.  Dixon,  Mr.  Corbay,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  White 
Venus,  Mrs.  W.  Shipman,  and  Refulgens.  The  second  place  was  occupied  by 
Mr.  C.  Gibson,  gardener  to  J.  Wormald,  Esq.,  Morden  Park,  who  had  a stand  of 
excellent  flowers,  especially  good  being  Empress  of  India,  Nil  Desperandum, 
Princess  of  Wales,  Mrs.  Dixon,  Mrs.  Rundle,  and  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington. 
The  third  place  was  occupied  by  Mr.  R.  Ridge,  gardener  to  Lady  Ashburton, 
Addiscombe  Farm.  In  the  class  for  twenty-four  incurved,  in  which 
competition  was  limited  to  gardeners  within  a radius  of  four  miles,  Mr.  C. 
Evans,  gardener  to  S.  Underhill,  Esq,,  Chichester  Road,  was  to  the  front, 
with  satisfactory  flowers  of  Prince  Alfred,  Golden  Empress  of  India,  and  Lady 
Slade.  For  twelve,  Mr.  C.  Evans  was  again  the  most  successful,  exhibiting 
in  good  form  Lord  Alcester,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Prince  Alfred,  Queen  of  England, 
Lady  Slade,  Bronze  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Beauty,  Golden  Empress  of  India, 
Angelina,  Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Baron  Beust.  The  second 
award  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  J.  Rodbourn,  gardener  to  Baroness  Heath, 
Coombe  House,  who  had  a stand  of  moderately  good  flowers.  Mr.  G.  Lane, 
gardener  to  Alderman  Barrow,  J.P.,  Park  Hill,  came  third.  For  six,  Mr.  W. 
Warner  was  first,  and  Mr.  J.  Cook,  gardener  to  S.  Ezekiel,  Esq.,  Duppas 
Hall,  second.  In  the  class  for  twelve  to  be  shown  with  foliage  as  grown,  Mr. 
S.  Elsey  was  the  most  successful  prizetaker,  and  for  six  blooms,  any  variety, 
Mr.  R.  Ridge  secured  the  first  place,  showing  even,  well-finished  blooms  of 
Prince  Alfred,  the  second  prize  going  to  Mr.  J.  Staines,  gardener  to  J. 
Newton,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Park  Hill,  who  had  Mrs.  Dixon,  and  the  third  to  Mr.  G. 
Lane. 

The  Japanese  varieties  made  a great  show,  and  the  blooms  on  the  whole 
were  of  superb  quality.  In  the  open  class  for  twenty-four  Mr.  C.  Gibson  won 
the  first  prize,  staging  fine  flowers  of  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Grandiflorum, 
Maiden’s  Blush,  Baronne  de  Prailly,  Mdlle.  Lacroix,  Japonnais,  Boule  d’Or, 
M.  Brunet,  Gloriosum,  Balmoreau,  Laing’s  Seedling  (pure  white,  in  the  way 
of  Elaine),  Yellow  Dragon,, Meg  Merrilies,  Jeanne  Delaux,  Duchess  of  Albany, 
M.  Astorg,  Thunberg,  Comte  de  Germiny,  Margaret  Marrouoh,  L’ Adorable, 
M.  Tarin,  Jupiter,  Alba  striata,  and  Madame  Bertier  Rsndatler  ; the  second 
place  was  occupied  by  Mr.  H.  Alderman,  who  also  had  flowers  of  excellent 
quality  ; and  the  third  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  S.  Elsey,  gardener  to  R.  G. 
Perry,  Esq.,  Ashleigh,  Addiscombe.  In  the  class  for  twelve  Mr.  G.  Lane  was 
first,  putting  up  Margot,  Dr.  Macary,  Madame  Bertier  Rendatler,  Madame  C. 
Audiguier,  L’Incomparable,  Mdlle.  Lacroix,  Mons.  Lemoine,  Peter  the  Great, 
Source  d’Or,  and  The  Cossack;  a close  second  was  Mr.  C.  Evans  ; the  third 
prize  going  to  Mr.  J.  Rodbourn.  For  six  flowers  of  any  Japanese  variety  Mr. 
R.  Ridge  was  well  to  the  front,  exhibiting  splendid  blooms  of  Comte  de 
Germiny  ; Mr.  J.  Rodbourn  coming  second  with  Madame  C.  Audiguier. 

Anemone  and  anemone-pompon  varieties  were  fairly  well  represented.  In 
the  class  for  twelve  large  anemones,  Mr.  J.  Cook  was  first  with  Lady 
Margaret,  George  Sand,  G.  Hawk,  Mrs.  Pethers,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh, 
Empress,  Acquisition,  Bacchus,  Fleur  de  Marie,  Emperor,  and  Gluck ; Mr.  J. 
Rodbourn,  second ; and  Mr.  Dobson,  third.  For  twelve  anemone  pompons, 
Mr.  Dobson  was  to  the  front,  showing  neat  symmetrical  flowers  ; and  the 
second  place  was  assigned  to  Mr.  J.  Cook. 

Plants  made  a bright  feature.  In  the  open  class  for  a group,  Mr.  W.  Curd, 
78,  George  Street,  was  first  with  a showy  arrangement.  In  the  other  olass 
for  a group,  the  principal  prizetaker  was  Mr.  J.  Cook.  For  three  trained 
pompons,  Mr.  J.  Cook  headed  the  prize  list  and  in  the  class  for  three  in- 
curved varieties,  the  winner  of  the  premier  prize  was  again  Mr.  J.  Cook,  who 
was  also  the  most  successful  for  a specimen  plant,  showing  a good  specimen  of 
Prinoe  of  Wales. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables  formed  an  important  part  of  the  show.  In  the 
class  for  a oolleotion  of  apples,  Mr.  H.  Alderman  was  first  with  a collection 
containing  fine,  well-developed  fruits.  Mr.  W.  Jones,  gardener  to  J.  R. 
Brougham,  Esq.,  Wallington  Bridge,  and  Mr.  J.  Rodbourn,  were  second  and 
third  respectively.  In  the  other  classes  for  fruit  the  principal  prizetakers 
were  Messrs.  D.  Love,  C.  Stew,  C.  Perrett,  J.  Staines,  W.  Jones,  J.  Rodbourn, 
and  G.  W.  Cummins. 

Vegetables  were  shown  largely,  and  in  fine  condition.  In  the  olass  for  a 
collection  Mr.  J.  Cooper,  gardener  to  J.  C.  McDonald,  Esq.,  was  deservedly 
placed  first;  Mr.  J.  Rodbourn  ooming  second,  and  Mr.  C.  I’errett  third.  For 
a dish  of  potatoes  the  prizetakers  were  Messrs.  J.  Cooper,  W.  Jupp,  and  J.  C. 
King,  in  the  order  of  their  names. 

Miscellaneous  contributions  consisted  of  Roffey’s  Improved  Telegraph 
cucumber,  a variety  which  well  maintains  its  character  ; a group  of  plants 
from  Mr.  G.  H.  Cooper,  Croydon;  ornamental  grasses  from  Mr.  W.  Curd; 
and  plant  composts  and  fertilizers  from  Messrs.  Wood  and  Son,  Wood  Green, 
London. 

The  judges  were  Messrs.  Bret,  Neal,  Cummins,  and  Fewell. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY,  November  10  and  11. 

Tho  remarkable  development  whioh  tho  National  Chrysanthemum  Sooiety 
has  undergone  during  the  past  threo  or  four  years,  was  proved  to  demonstra- 
tion by  its  exhibition  of  this  season,  whioh  was  hold  on  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day last.  Hitherto  tho  largo  hall  and  galleries  of  tho  Royal  Aquarium  have 
afforded  ample  space  for  the  various  collections  staged  in  competition  for  tho 
prizes  ; but  on  this  occasion  tho  increase  was  so  great  in  all  departments,  that 
St.  Stephen’s  Hall  had  also  to  be  dovotod  to  tho  exhibition,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  fuot  that  nearly  double  tho  space  was  provided  as  compared  with 
any  former  year,  considerable  dillioulty  was  experienced  by  tho  stewards  in 
finding  room  for  the  wholo  of  tho  contribution*.  Tho  advauoo  was  not  los* 
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marked  in  the  quality  of  the  productions  than  in  the  numbor  of  entrios,  and, 
regarded  as  a whole,  the  exhibition  was  in  every  way  worthy  of  a eooiety 
occupying  so  prominont  a position  as  this,  and  it  at  tho  samo  time  alTordod  an 
adequato  idoa  of  tho  high  degree  of  perfection  to  which  tho  cultivation  of  the 
ohrysanthomuni  has  boon  brought.  Fruits  and  vegetabloB,  which  also 
rooeivod  liberal  enoouragomont,  wore  staged  in  large  quantities,  and  ouhanoed 
in  no  small  degree  tho  interest  and  attraotivonoss  of  the  exhibition. 

Specimen  Plants  wero  staged  in  largor  numbers  and  in  better  condition 
than  at  any  previous  exhibition,  and  fully  justified  the  additional  encourage- 
ment that  has  been  given  to  cultivators.  The  great  olass  for  nino  was  very 
strong,  there  being  a large  number  of  entries,  and  the  collections  differed  so 
little  in  relative  merit  as  to  render  it  no  easy  task  in  determining  the  position 
of  the  several  exhibitors  on  the  prize  list.  The  premier  award  was  made  in 
favour  of  Mr.  W.  Monk,  Leytonstone,  who  surpassed  himself  on  this  oooasion. 
The  specimens,  whioh  were  somewhat  pyramidal  in  outline,  were  large  in  size 
and  splendidly  flowered,  the  leafage  also  being  remarkably  good.  The  varieties 
inoluded  Dr.  Sharpe,  Mrs.  Dixon,  Prince  of  Wales,  Mrs.  George  Rundle,  and 
Chevalier  Domage.  Mr.  Bass,  Leytonstone,  was  second  with  specimens  somewhat 
similar  in  the  style  of  training  to  those  shown  by  Mr.  Monk  and  remarkably 
good.  Mr.  J.  Weston,  gardener  to  D.  Martineau,  Esq.,  Clapham  Park,  was  a 
very  dose  third,  the  flowers  being  especially  good  in  quality.  Mr.  E.  Cherry, 
Brixton  Hill,  and  Mr.  Davey,  who  also  staged  collections  of  a high  degree  of 
excellence,  were  awarded  extra  prizes.  The  collections  contributed  to  the 
olaBB  for  six  trained  specimens  of  Japanese  varieties  were  all  good,  the  best  being 
that  from  Mr.  Monk,  who  had  fine  examples  of  Madame  ds  Sevin,  Mons,  C. 
Hubert,  Parasol,  Elaine,  Source]  d’Or,  and  To  Kio.  Mr.  Bass  and  Messrs.  G. 
Drain  and  Son,  South  Grove  Nursery,  De  Beauvoir  Town,  who  were  second  and 
third  respectively,  staged  specimens  bearing  the  impress  of  high  class  cultural 
skill.  The  large-flowered  standards  were  exceptionally  good,  being  of  large 
size,  perfect  in  contour,  and  densely  flowered.  Here  Mr.  Mitchell  and  Mr.  F. 
Moore  were  first  and  second  respectively,  the  first  mentioned  contributing  fine 
examples  of  Bouquet  Fait,  Margot,  and  Madame  B.  Rendatler.  Mr.  Moore 
had  good  specimens  of  Jardin  des  Plantes  and  Bronze  Jardin  des  Plantes.  The 
pompons  were  also  numerous  and  good.  In  the  olass  for  six  Mr.  E.  Reeves,  Had- 
ley House,  Barnet,  was  first  with  specimens  of  enormous  size,  but  very  formal 
and  rather  wanting  in  brightness,  the  varieties  being  Marguerite  de  Coi,  Fanny, 
Sceur  Melanie,  Lilac  Cedo  Nulli,  Golden  Cedo  Nulli,  and  Rose  Andromeda. 
Mr.  S.  Gilbey  was  a good  second,  his  plants  being  of  medium  size,  well  flowered, 
and  highly  effective.  Mr.  J.  Weston  was  a dose  third  with  comparatively 
Bmall,  but  splendidly  flowered  specimens. 

Groups,  which  had  two  classes  set  apart  for  them,  were  well  represented, 
and  contributed  considerably  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  show.  In  the  class 
for  a group  of  Japanese  varieties  Mr.  G.  Edwards,  Balham  Nursery,  was  first 
with  a very  effective  arrangement ; Mr.  J.  Townsend,  Putney,  was  a capital 
second  ; and  Mr.  W.  Brown,  St.  Mary’s  Nursery,  Richmond,  was  third  with  a 
bright  group.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  incurved  varieties  Mr.  G. 
Stevens,  Putney,  was  first  with  a group  whioh  presented  a very  effective 
appearance;  Mr.  J.  Townsend  was  second  ; and  Mr.  J.  H.  Wetty,  Highgate, 
third,  both  having  excellent  arrangements. 

Ornamental-leaved  Plants  were  represented  by  several  good  groups, 
and  the  premier  award  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  J.  Challis,  Park  Lane, 
Stoke  NewiDgton,  who  had  excellent  palms  and  other  well-known  subjects. 
Plants  adapted  for  the  decoration  of  the  dinner  table  were  largely  shown,  and 
did  credit  to  the  numerous  exhibitors. 

Cut  Blooms  formed  a large  and  most  important  part  of  the  exhibition, 
and  much  interest  was  shown  in  the  competition  in  the  two  great  Masses  for 
forty-eight  blooms.  In  the  class  for  forty-eight  incurved  blooms,  to  comprise 
not  less  than  twenty- four  varieties,  or  more  than  three  blooms  of  one  variety, 
the  finest  flowers  were  unquestionably  those  staged  by  Mr.  C.  Gibson,  gardener 
to  J.  Wormald,  Esq.,  Morden  Hall,  Mitcham,  who,  by  an  oversight,  inoluded  a 
fourth  bloom  of  Golden  Queen  of  England,  and,  in  consequence,  failed  to  obtain 
the  high  position  on  the  prize  list  which  he  otherwise  would  have  done.  The 
whole  of  the  flowers  were  grandly  developed,  and  in  some  respects  better  than 
the  superb  blooms  with  which  he  won  the  valuable  challenge  vase  at  Kingston 
on  Tuesday.  The  varieties  shown  by  Mr.  Gibson  were  Empress  of  India,  Nil 
Desperandum,  Lady  Hardinge,  Princess  of  Wales,  Yellow  Perfection,  Lord 
Wolseley,  Princess  Beatrice,  Empress  Eugenie,  Golden  Queen,  James  Salter, 
Refulgens,  Golden  Empress,  Cherub,  Mabel  Ward,  Barbara,  Princess  of  Teck, 
Queen  of  England,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Golden  Eagle,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Mrs. 
Dixon,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  Nonpareil,  Mrs.  George  Rundle,  Sir  Stafford 
Carey,  and  Prince  of  Wales.  Messrs.  W.  and  G.  Drover,  Fareham,  Hants, 
were  awarded  the  first  prize  for  a stand  of  good  blooms,  the  varieties  being 
Beauty  of  Stoke,  John  Salter,  Emily  Dale,  Barbara,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington, 
Beauty,  Lord  Alcester,  Alfred  Salter,  Prince  Alfred,  Princess  of  Teck,  Empress 
of  India,  Mabel  Ward,  Queen  of  England,  Mrs.  W.  Shipman,  Barbara,  Nil 
Desperandum,  Princess  of  Wales,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Lord  Wolseley,  Jeanne 
d’Arc,  Cherub,  White  Globe,  Lady  Hardinge,  John  Salter,  Angelina,  Golden 
Empress,  Baron  Beust,  and  Mrs.  Haliburton  ; Mr.  J.  R.  Wildman,  Clapham 
Park,  was  second  ; and  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter,  Streatham,  third.  Mr.  E.  Berry, 
Roehampton,  and  Mr.  Bettesworth,  also  exhibited  well  in  the  class. 

There  was  a strong  muster  in  the  open  class  for  twenty-four  incurved,  and 
the  premier  place  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Wildman,  with  blooms  of  medium  size 
and  neat  in  finish  of  the  following  varieties : Alfred  Salter,  Queen  of  England, 
General  Slade,  Guernsey  Nugget,  Venus,  Mrs.  Shipman,  Mr.  Bunn,  Jeanne 
d’Arc,  Prince  Alfred,  Lord  Alcester,  Antonelli,  Princess  Beatrice,  Nil  Desper- 
andum, Eve,  Lady  Slade,  Golden  Empress,  Barbara,  George  Glenny,  Lord 
Wolseley,  Novelty,  Refulgens,  Mrs.  Dixon,  John  Salter,  and  Empress  of  India. 
E.  Sanderson,  Esq.,  Harlesden  Park,  Willesden,  was  an  exceedingly  good 
second,  hife  flowers  being  remarkable  for  their  depth  and  the  high  development 
of  petal.  Mr.  R.  Strong,  Wellington  College,  Wokingham,  was  third,  with  a 
fine  stand  of  blooms.  For  eighteen  incurved,  Mr.  J.  Martin,  gardener  to  C.  N. 
Kidd,  Esq.,  West  Hill  House,  Dartford,  waB  first,  with  good  blooms  of  Lord 
Alcester,  John  Salter,  Baron  Beust,  Nil  Desperandum,  Mrs.  Heale,  Lord 
Wolseley,  Golden  Empress,  Mr.  Brunlees,  Isabella  Bott,  Prince  Alfred,  Jeanne 
d’Are,  Prince  of  Wales,  Empress  of  India,  Cherub,  Princess  Beatrice,  Eve,  Mrs. 
Shipman,  and  Princess  of  Wales.  Mr.  J.  Horsefield,  Heytesbury,  was  seoond, 
and  Mr.  J.  Mitchell,  Borgden  Place,  Bexley,  third,  with  capital  stands. 
Especially  good  were  the  flowers  contributed  to  the  open  olass  for  twelve  by 
Mr.  J.  Doughty,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Tomlin,  Angley  Park,  Cranbrook,  who 
occupied  the  first  place.  The  varieties  were  Lord  Alcester,  Empress  of  India, 
Golden  Empress,  Queen  of  England,  Prince  Alfred,  Jeanne  d’Aro,  Alfred 
Salter,  Princess  of  Teck,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  Mrs.  Shipman,  and  Lady 
Hardinge.  Mr.  Shoesmith,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  Canon  Hodgson,  Hythe, 


was  sooond,  with  a capital  stand,  which  contained  a superb  bloom  of  Princess 
of  Wales  ; and  Mr.  J.  Gore,  gardenor  to  Captain  Taylor,  was  a close  third,  his 
stand  containing  the  finest  bloom  of  Refulgens  in  tho  show.  For  six  blooms 
of  any  one  incurvod  varioty,  Mr.  Springbett,  Holly'Nursory,  Cheshunt,  was 
first  with  fino  flowers  of  Prinoess  of  Wales  ; Mr.  Salter  second,  with  Lord 
Wolseloy;  and  Mr.  Shoosmith  third,  with  Empress  of  India. 

Cultivators  within  tho  metropolitan  distriot  mustered  in  strong  force,  and 
the  prizes  in  the  classes  for  incurved  varieties  that  wore  specially  provided  for 
them  wore  warmly  contested.  The  post  of  honour  in  tho  class  for  twenty-four 
was  ooeupied  by  Mr.  G.  Langdon,  gardenor  to  Dr.  Munroe,  Brook  House, 
Clapton,  whose  flowers  wero  even  and  highly  finished.  Mr.  S.  Gilbey,  The 
Cazenove,  Upper  Clapton,  was  second,  and  Mr.  R.  Whibley,  Southwark,  was 
third.  In  the  leading  amateurs’  class  for  incurved  varieties,  Mr.  F.  Bingham 
and  Mr.  J.  Hillier  were  tho  most  successful  competitors. 

The  fantastio  and  richly-ooloured  Japanese  varieties  were  shown  as  largely 
as  their  most  devoted  admirers  oould  desire,  and  the  effect  produced  was  very 
bright  and  highly  attractive.  The  entries  were  very  numerous  in  the  great 
open  olass  for  forty-eight  blooms,  and  the  collection,  for  whioh  Mr.  Gibson  was 
awarded  the  first  prize  of  £10,  was  one  of  the  very  best  that  has  yet  been 
placed  on  the  exhibition  stage.  The  blooms  were  of  enormous  size,  very  full, 
and  exceedingly  bright  in  colour,  and  included  the  following  varieties : 
Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Thunberg,  White  Dragon,  L’ Adorable,  Val  d’Andorre, 
Mddle.  Lacroix,  Grandiflorum,  Mons.  Brunet,  Comte  de  Germiny,  Mons. 
Astorg,  Golden  Dragon,  Baronne  de  Prailly,  Duchess  of  Albany,  Meg  Merrilies, 
Japonais,  Comtesse  de  Beauregard,  Jeanne  Delaux,  Hiver  Fleur,  Elaine,  Boule 
d’Or,  Maiden’s  Blush,  Roseum  Pictum,  Ferdinand  Feral,  Gloriosum,  Fair  Maid 
of  Guernsey,  Criterion,  Album  Striatum,  and  Marguerite  Marrouch.  Mr.  J. 
Ridout,  gardener  to  T.  B.  Haywood,  Woodhatch  Lodge,  Reigate,  was  a good 
second  ; Mr.  Bettesworth  was  a close  third,  the  blooms  being  of  full  size  and 
well  finished. 

At  the  head  of  the  large  body  of  competitors  in  the  open  class  for  twenty- 
four  Japanese  varieties  was  Mr.  J.  Child,  Esher,  with  a stand  containing 
superb  blooms  of  Comtesse  de  Beauregard,  Duchess  of  Albany,  Japonais, 
Album  Plenum,  Mons.  Delaux,  Mons.  Astorg,  Baronne  de  Prailly,  Mons.  N. 
Davis,  Hiver  Fleur,  Madame  de  Sevin,  Fanny  Boucharlat,  Thunberg,  Val 
d’Andorre,  Boule  d’Or,  Acquisition,  Peter  the  Great,  Margot,  The  Damio, 
Mdlle.  Lacroix,  L’ Incomparable,  Galath6e,  Jupiter,  Ferdinand  Feral,  and  Fair 
Maid  of  Guernsey  ; Mr.  Shoesmith  was  second;  and  Mr.  E.  Wiles,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Pearce,  The  Firs,  Bassett,  third.  For  twelve  Japanese,  open,  Mr.  F. 
Moore  was  first  with  finely-developed  blooms  of  Baronne  de  Prailly,  Grandi- 
florum, Thunberg,  Jeanne  Delaux,  Criterion,  Triomphe|de  la  Rue  des  Chalets, 
Mons.  Astorg,  Arlequin,  Soleil  Levant,  Mrs.  Laing,  Jeanne  Delaux,  and  Comte 
de  Germiny  ; Mr'  R.  Strong  was  second.  In  the  metropolitan  class  for  twelve 
Mr.  S.  Gilbey,  Mr.  W.  Davey,  Cedar  House,  Stamford  Hill,  and  Mr.  W. 
Martin,  The  Cedars,  Wodbery  Down  were  the  prizetakers  in  the  order  of 
their  names  ; and  in  the  amateurs’  class  for  the  same  number  of  blooms  Mr.  J. 
Hillier,  Mr  G.  Walker,  Wimbledon,  and  Mr.  J.  Allen,  Sidcup,  were  the 
successful  competitors.  For  six  flowers  of  any  white  Japanese  variety  Mr.  G. 
Duncan  was  first  with  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey, ; Mr.  Shoesmith  was  second 
with  Mdlle.  Lacroix  ; and  Mr.  Wildman  third  with  Elaine.  For  the  same 
number  of  blooms  of  any  variety  other  than  white,  Mr.  C.  Bllck  was  first  with 
Golden  Dragon  ; Mr.  Duncan  seoond  with  Japonnais  ; and  Mr.  Shoesmith 
third  with  Jeanne  Delaux. 

Large  anemones  were  admirably  shown  by  several  exhibitors,  and  the 
awards  were  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  F.  Moore,  Blenden  Hall,  Bexley ; Mr. 
Sullivan,  Roehampton;  and  Mr.  Ives,  gardener  to  E.  Jukes,  Esq.,  Winchmore 
Hill.  Anemone  pompons  were  equally  good,  the  prizetakers  being  Mr.  R. 
Whibley,  Mr.  Butcher,  The  Priory,  Hadley;  and  Mr.  J.  Hillier.  The  success- 
ful competitors  in  the  class  for  pompons  were  Mr.  J.  Gore,  Mr.  Butcher,  and 
Mr.  Duncan.  The  finest  of  the  large  number  of  stands  of  reflexed  flowers 
were  those  from  Mr.  F.  Moore,  Mr.  Wiles,  and  Mr.  J.  Gore. 

Fruit  was  plentiful  and  good.  There  was  a strong  competition  in  the 
class  for  a collection  of  grapes,  and  the  first  place  was  occupied  by  Mr.  J. 
Harvey,  Penshurst,  Sussex,  who  had  very  large  and  superbly  ooloured  clusters 
of  Gros  Colman,  Barbarossa,  and  Alicante  ; Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  Elvaston 
Castle,  Derby,  was  second,  with  a collection  in  which  were  three  bunches  of 
Gros  Colman  of  so  high  a degree  of  excellence  that  the  award  of  a cultural 
certificate  was  made  in  addition  to  the  prize;  Mr.  W.  Allan,  gardener  to  Lord 
Suffield,  Gunton  Park,  Norwich,  was  tbird,  with  a collection  in  which  the 
examples  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  were  especially  meritorious.  In  the  olass 
for  white  grapes,  Mr.  J.  Roberts,  Gunnersbury  Park  ; Mr.  J.  Chalk,  West- 
wood,  Salisbury;  and  Mr.  A.  Smith,  Warren  House,  Loughton,  were  the 
prizetakers,  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  There  were  ten  entries  in  the  class 
for  black  grapes,  and  Mr.  J.  Harvey  and  Mr.  A.  Smith  were  first  and  second 
with  Gros  Colman,  and  Mr.  J.  Wing  was  third  with  Alicante. 

Apples  and  pears  were  admirably  shown,  and  in  the  class  for  six  dishe3  of 
pears  Mr.  W.  Allan  was  first,  with  remarkably  fine  fruit  of  Marie  Louise, 
Beurr<§  Bose,  Beurre  Diel,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  and  Marie  Louise  d’Uccle  ; 
Mr.  Goldsmith,  Kelsey  Manor,  Beckenham,  second  ; and  Mr.  Bettesworth 
third.  The  most  successful  exhibitors  of  collections  of  dessert  apples  were 
Mr.  G.  Duncan,  Mr.  C.  Ross,  Welford  Park,  Newbury,  and  Mr.  Jacobs, 
Petworth  ; and  in  the  corresponding  class  for  culinary  apples  the  prizes  were 
awarded  to  Mr.  J.  McKenzie,  Linton  Park,  and  Mr.  A.  Smith. 

Vegetables  were  as  usual  highly  meritorious.  The  entries  were  numerous 
in  the  two  classes  for  collections,  and  in  that  in  which  the  prizes  were  offered 
by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,'. Mr.  C.  J.  Waite,  Esher,  Mr.  J.  May,  Northaw 
House,  Potters  Bar,  and  Mr.  A.  Miller,  Rood  Ashton  Park,  Trowbridge,  were 
the  most  successful  exhibitors.  In  competition  for  the  prizes  offered  by 
Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  Mr.  S.  Harris,  Coleshill  House,  Highworth,  was 
first  ; Mr.  J.  May  seoond ; and  Mr.  A.  Beckett,  Cole  Hatch  Farm,  Amersham, 
third.  In  the  two  classes  for  collections  of  potatoes  the  prizes  were  awarded 
to  Mr.  Jaoobs,  .Mr.  E.  Wiles,  Mr.  C.  Osman,  Mr.  W.  Pepper,  and  Mr.  E. 
Chadwick. 

Miscellaneous  Contributions  included  a very  fine  collection  of  potatoes, 
comprising  about  one  hundred  dishes  from  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  a very 
large  and  most  tastefully  arranged  collection  of  chrysanthemums  and  zonal 
pelargoniums,  which  attracted  much  attention,  from  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and 
Sons,  Swanley  ; ajcollection  of  about  one  hundred  dishes  of  apples,  in  which 
the  fruit  was  throughout  remarkably  good,  from  Messrs.  Bunyard  and  Co,, 
Maidstone  ; a very  attractive  group  of  chrysanthemums,  from  Mr.  W.  Holmes, 
Frampton  Park  Nursery,  Hackney  ; and  an  attractive  collection  of  cut  chrysan- 
themums from  Mr.  R.  Owen,  Maidenhead. 

The  judges  were  : Messrs.  A.  F.  Barron,  E.  Bsckett,  J.  Douglas,  G.  Gordon, 
J.  Mardlin,  E.  Molyneux,  and  G.  Priokett. 
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NOETH  OF  SCOTLAND  ROOT  ASSOCIATION  ANNUAL  SHOW. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  North  of  Scotland  Root,  Vegetable,  and  Fruit 
Association  was  held  on  Saturday,  Cth  inst.,  at  Inverurie  (near  Aberdeen),  From 
various  causes  the  total  entry  was  not  so  large  as  it  has  been  for  the  last  few 
years,  but  the  quality  all  over  was  remarkably  good.  The  entries  numbered 
774,  as  compared  with  854  last  year,  exhibiting  a decrease  of  80  entries.  The 
deficiency  was  partly  accounted  for  by  a new  rule  which  restricted  competitors 
to  two  entries  in  each  class.  The  general  lateness  of  the  season  must  have 
also  crippled  the  competition,  and  it  would  also  appear  that  in  some  cases  the 
turnip  crop  is  not  proving  to  be  the  success  that  was  at  one  time  predicted,  and 
that  swedes  in  particular  have  not  bulbed  very  well.  The  display  of  Swedish 
turnips  was  therefore  not  so  good  as  in  some  former  years,  and  not  a few  of 
those  who  intended  to  compete  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance,  the  result  of 
their  examination  of  the  crop  being  probably  unsatisfactory.  But  the  winning 
bulbs  were  very  creditable,  especially  the  green  tops  grown  by  Mr.  D.  C. 
Bruce,  Byres,  which  were  awarded  a special  premium  as  the  best  specimens  in 
the  yard.  The  Dowager  Countess  of  Seafield  won  in  a fair  class  of  purple  tops 
with  an  excellent  sample.  A few  of  the  honours  were  carried  off  by  Ross-Bhire 
farmers,  but  they  were  not  quite  so  successful  as  they  have  been  in  recent 
years.  The  best  class  in  the  yard  was  the  green-top  yellows.  There  were 
forty  entries  of  these,  and  the  average  quality  was  particularly  good.  The  first 
prize  bulbs  from  Fauchfaulds  would  have  been  ill  to  beat  in  any  season,  being 
of  excellent  quality,  Bhape,  and  colour,  Mr.  Reid,  Bruiach,  was  a pretty  close 
second  ; and  in  the  class  for  purple  tops  he  again  followed  Mr.  Murray, 
Fauchfaulds,  who  was  first.  Mr.  Murray’s  first  prize  green-top  yellows  won  a 
kettle,  as  the  best  specimen  of  yellow  turnips  in  competition.  The  feature  of 
the  turnip  exhibition  was  the  closeness  of  the  competition  and  the  general  good 
average  all  round  ; but  there  were  fewer  exceptionally  fine  specimens  than  have 
sometimes  been  seen.  There  were  only  two  entries  in  the  competition  for  the 
best  exhibits  of  farm  products.  Mr.  Nares,  Brucktor,  was  awarded  the  first 
prize  for  a very  fine  collection,  which  included  some  fifty-eight  varieties  and 
particularly  beautiful  samples  of  turnips,  cabbages,  potatoes,  and  grain. 

The  season  has  been  reckoned  a good  one  for  potatoes,  and  there  appears  to 
be  very  little  signs  of  disease.  Exhibitors  at  this  show  have  paid  so  much 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  potatoes,  and  their  success  has  been  so  great, 
that  they  donot  expect  to  be  able  to  make  very  great  improvements  on  the 
different  varieties  now.  At  any  rate,  the  exhibition  of  Saturday  was  said  to 
be,  in  respect  of  the  quality,  though  the  entries  were  slightly  back,  as  fine  as 
any  of  the  previous  shows.  Field-grown  potatoes  were  exceedingly  fine,  par- 
ticularly the  kidney  varieties,  Grampians,  and  the  collections  in  the  department 
for  garden  potatoes.  The  exhibits  could  scarcely  have  been  excelled— in  fact, 
several  judges  characterized  them  as  the  best  they  had  ever  seen.  Anything 
nearer  perfection  than  Mr.  Moir’s  plate  of  the  Snowdrop  variety  could  not  be 
looked  for.  It  is  said  that  among  the  exhibitors  who  patronise  the  associa- 
tion’s show  the  favourite  potatoes,  after  the  test  of  several  years’  experiments, 
are  Yorkshire  Hero,  Bountiful,  Dalmahoys,  and  Glenbervies  ; while  for  field 
produce  the  Grampian  can  hardly  be  beaten  amongst  coloured  varieties.  It 
is  about  eleven  years  since  it  was  introduced,  and  it  has  proved  an  excellent 
potato  for  general  use.  The  Champion  potato  takes  a leading  place  in  potato- 
growing districts,  and  in  a season  when  disease  is  prevalent  it  is  nearly  indis- 
pensable. . There  was  a fine  display  of  these,  and  also  of  Donaldson’s  Victoria 
Alba,  whioh,  sinoe  it  made  its  appearance,  has  taken  a pretty  strong  hold  in 
Aberdeenshire.  Mr.  Greig,  Inchgarth,  exhibited  several  lots  of  promising 
seedlings,  to  which  the  judges  awarded  first  prizes  in  their  respective  classes. 
Vegetables  were  well  shown.  The  show  of  fruit  was  meagre,  the  entries  being 
about  one- half  smaller  than  in  average  seasons.  The  cold  weather  in  May 
and  J une  spoiled  the  crop,  and,  taking  this  into  account,  the  quality  was  very 
good. 

The  splendid  collections  sent  forward  for  exhibition  by  Messrs.  Ben.  Reid, 
and  Co.  and  Messrs.  W.  Smith  and  Son,  Aberdeen,  were  a source  of  great 
attraction  to  the  many  visitors  present.  They  excelled  any  of  the  kind  ever 
seen  at  Inverurie,  occupying  one  whole  side  of  the  hall.  Messrs.  Ben.  Reid, 
and  Co.,  the  Queen’s  seedsmen,  exhibited  a large  and  splendid  collection  of 
potatoes ; in  fact,  they  never  staged  a finer  lot  at  this  show.  All  old  well- 
known  sorts  were  exhibited  along  with  those  of  recent  introduction. 
Splendid  examples  of  the  following  sorts  deserve  special  attention,  viz.  : 
Clarke’s  white  forty -fold  (said  to  be  one  of  the  heaviest  croppers  yet  intro- 
duced, the  firm  having  lifted  15  tons  per  acre  as  the  produce  from  above 
variety),  Ingliston  Fluke,  Cromwell,  Rosebery,  Gladstone,  Keithhall,  Village 
Blacksmith,  &c.  Fyvie  Flower,  a new  kidney  variety,  raised  by  Mr. 
Farquhar,  to  be  sent  out  in  spring  by  Messrs.  Ben.  Reid,  and  Co.  for  the  first 
time,  was  shown  in  fine  condition,  and  is  likely  to  prove  a great  acquisition. 
This  variety  obtained  the  first-class  certificate  at  Chiswick  out  of  100  varie- 
ties tried  against  it.  A fine  lot  of  vegetables  was  also  exhibited,  the  moBt 
notable  among  whioh  were  the  onions,  viz.,  Excelsior,  Rousham  Park,  and 
Warminster,  which  showed  to  what  a size  these  varieties  may  attain  in  our 


olimate  under  successful  treatment.  Messrs.  W.  Smith  and  Son  exhibited  a 
fine  collection  of  potatoes,  over  100  varieties  all  correctly  named,  including 
several  not  yet  in  oommeroe.  viz.,  Bon-acoord,  Sim’s  Improved  Glenbervie, 
Turnerhall  Seedling,  California  or  Gold-Leaved,  &o.  They  also  showed  an 
excellent  lot  of  Sittyton  prize  green-top  yellow  .turnips  originally  sent  out 
by  this  firm,  and  for  which  they  are  justly  famed. 

The  secretary,  Mr.  William  Maitland,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  excel- 
lent arrangements  that  obtained,  and  the  tact  with  which  he  manages  the 
affairs  of  this  important  association.  The  judges  were : For  garden  produce — 
Messrs.  M’Leod,  Ardmiddle,  D.  M.  Smith,  Aberdeen  ; field  potatoes— Messrs. 
Smith,  Rothienorman,  and  Smith,  Dunecht;  field  turnips — Messrs.  W.  Duthie, 
Collynie,  Donald,  Mains  of  Grange,  and  Mitchell,  Hatton  Castle  ; for  collec- 
tions of  farm  produce  and  vegetables — Mr.  Robertson,  Ardneedly. 

The  dinner  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Mr.  Arbuthnot  Leslie,  of  Wart- 
hill,  presiding ; Sir  Francis  Grant,  Bart.,  of  Monymusk,  acted  as  vice- 
chairman.  Among  those  present  were  : Colonel  Lumsden,  of  Pltcaple ; Mr. 
A.  M.  Gordon,  of  Newton ; Mr.  Udny,  of  Udny  ; Mr.  L.  Arbuthnot,  &o. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham. — Roses,  Climbing  Plants,  Florists'  Flowers,  $c. 

R.  H.  Verteoans,  Chad  Valley  Nurseries,  Birmingham. — New  Fruits. 
James  Veitch  and  Sons,  554,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea.—  Roses— Fruits. 
Little  and  Ballantine,  Carlisle.— Trees. 
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In  our  last  issue  we  announced  the  death,  on  the  19th  ultimo,  of  Mrs.  Jane  Salter, 
widow  of  Mr.  John  Salter,  who  accomplished  so  much  (o  improve  the  chrysan- 
themum and  bring  it  to  perfection  in  this  country.  Mrs.  Salter  lived  to  the  ripe 
age  of  87  years,  and  enjoyed  the  full  nse  of  her  faculties  to  the  last.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  Edward  Talfourd,  of  Reading,  and  a sister  of  the  late  Mr.  Justice 
Talfourd,  the  friend  of  Lamb  and  Dickens,  and  possessed  much  of  the  vivacity 
and  cheerful  kind-heartedness  for  which  her  brother  was  so  distinguished. 
Many  will  remember  with  pleasure  her  genial  hospitalities  when  the  chrysanthe- 
mums were  in  flower  at  Hammersmith.  She  leaves  one  son  and  one  daughter, 
who,  witlPa  large  circle  of  friends,  revere  her  memory  and  mourn  her  loss.  She 
died,  after  a fortnight’s  illness,  at  her  residence,  Pembroke  Road,  Kensington, 
and  was  interred  in  the  family  grave  at  the  Brompton  Cemetery,  on  the  23rd 
October. 

On  October  29.  at  her  residence,  Warwick  Road,  Kensington,  the  wife  of  Mr.  John  Lf.e, 
the  much  respected  “ father  ” of  the  nursery  trade. 


JSarfcets. 


COVENT  GARDEN. 

Fruit. 

Apples per  i sieve  Is.  6d.  to  3s.  6d. 

Cobs per  100  lbs.  60s.  Od.  „66s.  0d. 

Grapes  per  lb.  0s.  9d.  „ 2s.  6d. 

Lemons  per  case  16s.  Od.  „25s.  Od. 

Pears  . per  J.sieve  Is.  6d.  „ 3s.  6d. 

Pears,  Dessert per  doz.  Is.  Od.  „ Is.  6d. 

Pine-apples,  English,  per 

lb 2s.  Od.  „ 3s.  Od. 

Pine  Apples,  St.  Michael’s, 
each 3s.  6d.  „ 7s.  6d. 


Vegetables. 

Artichokes,  Globe,  per  da.  3s.  Od. 

Beet  .... per  doz.  Is.  Od. 

Brussels  Sprouts  ..per  lb.  0s.  2d. 
Cabbages  ™ _ _ ..per  doz.  Is.  6d. 
Carrots  per  bun.  0s.  4d. 

Cauliflowers  _ _ . . per  doz.  2s.  Od. 
Celery.... __.... per  bun.  Is.  6d. 

Cucumbers  _ _ each  0s.  9d. 

Endive per  doz.  Is.  Od. 

Herbs  per  bunch  0s.  8d. 

Horse-radish  ....  per  bun.  8s.  Od. 

Leeks  per  bunch  0s.  3d. 

Lettuces,  Cabbage,  per  doz.  0s.  9d. 

Lettuce,  Cos per  doz.  Is.  Od. 

Mushrooms  _ _ per  basket  Is.  6d. 

Onions  per  bunch  0s.  Id. 

Onions  per  bushel  8s.  6d. 

Parsley per  bun.  0s.  3d. 

Rdishes ....  per  doz.  bunch  0s.  8d. 

Shallots per  lb.  0s.  3d. 

Small  Salading  ..  per  pun.  0».  Sd. 
Spinach  per  bushel  3s.  Od. 

Tomatoes  per  lb.  0s.  9d. 

Turnips  ....__  per  bunch  0s.  Id. 
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4s.  Od. 
2s.  Od. 
0s.  4d. 
2s.  Od. 
0s.  6d. 
3s.  6d. 
2s.  Od. 
Is.  6d. 
2a.  Od 
0s.  4d. 
4s.  Od. 
0s.  4d. 
Is.  3d. 
Is.  6d. 
2s.  6d. 
0s.  6d. 
4s.  Od. 
0s.  4d. 
Is.  Od. 
0s.  4d. 
0s.  4d. 
4s.  Od. 
Is.  Od. 
0s.  6d. 


Cut  Flowers. 

Azaleas™  ..per  doz.  sprays  0s.  9d. 

Bouvardlas per  bunch  0a.  6d. 

Callas  per  doz.  4s  Od. 

Camellias,  per  doz.  blooms  2s.  6d. 
Carnations,  per  doz.  blms.  Is.  Od. 
Chrysanthemums,  per  doz. 

blooms  Is.  Od. 

Chrysanthemums,  per  doz. 

bunches  4s.  Od. 

Eucharis,  per  doz.  blooms  4a.  Od. 
Gardenias,  per  doz.  blooms  3s.  Od. 
Heliotropes,  per  doz.  sprays  0s.  4d. 
Lapageria,  per  doz.  blooms  Is.  Od. 
Marguerites,  per  doz.  bun.  4a.  Od. 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  bun.  2s.  Od. 
Pelargoniums,  Zonal,  per 

doz.  trusses  ....... 0s.  6d. 

Primulas,  Single,  per  doz. 

bunches 4s.  Od. 

Roses ..per  doz.  blms.  Is.  6d. 

Roses,  Tea  _ per  doz.  blms.  Is.  Od. 
Stephanotis,  per  doz.  spays  4s.  Od. 
Tropaeolum  ..per  doz.  bun.  0a.  8 I. 
Tuberoses  ..per doz.  blms.  Is.  Od. 
Violets  „per  doz.  bunches  0s.  9d. 
French  ....... ..per  bunch  4s.  Od. 
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Is.  Od. 
U 01. 
6s.  Od. 
6s.  Od. 
2s.  01. 

3s.  Od. 

6s.  Od. 
5a.  Od. 
6a.  01. 
0s.  6d. 
Is.  6d. 
6a.  Od. 
3s.  Od. 

0s.  8d. 

6s  01. 
2s.  6 J. 
2s.  Od. 
6s.  Od. 
Is.  Od 
Is.  6d. 
Is.  Od. 
5s.  0d’ 


BOROUGH  AND  SPITALFIELD8. 
Potatoes. 

Magnum  Bonum  per  ton  60s.  to  80s. 

Beauty  of  Hebron_ per  ton  60s.,,  95a. 

Eases  Regents „per  ton  65s.  „ 86s. 

Kent  Regents per  ton  55s.  ,,  100s. 

Early  Rose per  ton  60s.,,  70a. 

Victorias  _....perton  60s.,,  70s. 


CONTRACTORS  TO  HER  MAJESTY’S  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

THE  THAMES  BANE  IRON  COMPANY. 


UPPER 

Telegraphic  Address,  " Hot-Water,"  London. 


OABT-ITtON  RADDLE  BOILER,  WITH 
WATERWAY  END  (No.  66a),  from  20  inches  to 
(id  inchoa  long. 


GROUND  STREET,  LONDON,  S.E. 

Have  the  Largest  and  Most  Complete  Stock  in  the  Trade. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS,  ALSO  SPECIAL  CERTIFICATE 
AWARDED  BIRMINGHAM,  1872  ; LONDON,  1883  and  1886. 

HOT-WATER  BOILERS,  PIPES,  AND  CONNECTIONS, 

AND  ALL  CASTINGS  FOR  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 

ILL  U8  TEA  TED  CATALOGUE,  17  th  Edition,  price  la. 

PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION.  FREE. 

Hot-water  and  Hot-air  Apparatus  Ereoted  Complete, 
or  the  Materials  Supplied. 


; Telephone,  No.  4763. 


PATENT  RELIANCE 

ROTARY  VAI.VFS, 


NoVF.MllK.ll  20,  l886. 
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Monday,  Novemher  22,  and  Tuesday,  November  23. — Leeds  Chrysanthemum 
Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Tuesday,  November  23. — Borough  of  Hanley  Chrysanthemum  Society. — Annual 
Exhibition. 

Tuesday,  November  23 — Oxford  Chrysanthemum  Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Tuesday,  November  23,  and  Wednesday,  November  24. — Manchester  Botanical 
and  Horticultural  Society. — Chrysanthemum  Exhibition. 

Tuesday,  November  23,  and  Wednesday,  November  24.— Liverpool  Horticul 
tural  Association. — Exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums. 

Wednesday,  November  24. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society.— Floral  Com- 
mittee, 1.30  p.m. 

Wednesday,  November  24. — Clonmel. — Chrysanthemum  Show. 

Wednesday,  November  24,  and  Thursday,  November  25. — Birmingham  Chrysan- 
themum Society. — Annual  Exhibition. 

Thursday,  November  25. — Colchester. — Chrysanthemum  Show. 


auction  Sales  for  the  lEnaufng  UJScek. 

Monday,  November  22. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden ; Dutch 
Bulbs  and  Dwarf  Roses  from  France. 

Wednesday  and  Saturday,  November  24  and  27. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden ; Shruos,  Roses,  Border  Plants,  Dutch  Bulbs,  &c. 
Thursday,  November  25. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden  ; 
Orchids,  and  10,000  Bulbs  of  Lilium  auratum. 

SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOE  ADVERTISEMENTS.  — Five  lines  and 
under,  body  type,  2s.  6d. ; each  additional  line,  6d. ; half  a column,  £1 15s. ; a 
column,  £3  ; one  page,  £9. 

Advertisements  for  the  Current  Number  must  be  sent  aot  later  than  Wednesday,  and 
for  Monthly  Parts  not  later  than  the  24th  of  each  Month,  addressed  to  the  Advertisement 
Office  of  the  Gurdeners'  Magazine.  148  and  149.  Aldersgate  Street.  London,  E.O. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  of  HORTICULTURAL  or  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES  and 
SHOWS  are  inserted  on  the  Leader  Page  at  Is.  per  line. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  OP  SITUATIONS  VACANT,  or  from  persons  seeking  employ- 
ment, Is.  each  four  lines  (28  words),  and  3d.  per  line  after. 
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SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  20,  1886. 


A Rational  System  of  Pruning  may  be  hoped  for  in  the  general 
routine  of  garden  practice  as  the  result  of  discussions  and  observa- 
tions that  have  obtained  publicity  within  the  past  ten  years.  The 
progress  of  common  sense  has  been  slow,  considering  how  patent  are 
the  facts  and  simple  the  principles  ; but  progress  in  such  a matter 
accelerates  and  widens  as  time  advances,  for  every  new  convert  to 
the  truth  influences  a circle  of  interested  observers.  Pruning,  both 
of  forest  trees  and  fruit  trees,  had  settled  into  a vicious  groove,  and 
the  rule  generally  observed  was  the  very  antithesis  of  common 
sense.  Prom  that  rule  the  wielders  of  the  cold  steel  are  experiencing 
emancipation,  and  another  rule,  consistent  with  reason,  is  acquiring 
force.  We  may  formulate  the  old  rule  as,  taking  from  a tree  as 
much  as  possible ; and  the  new  rule  may  be  put  as,  leaving  on  the 
tree  as  much  as  possible.  The  secret  of  the  too  common  desire  to 
prune  to  excess  may,  perhaps,  be  found  in  a delusion  of  self- 
satisfaction,  the  pruner  having  but  little  faith  in  Nature  and  over- 
much faith  in  himself.  In  the  pruning  of  timber  an  immensity  of 
mischief  has  been  done  by  foresters  gifted  with  expertness  in  the  use 
of  tools,  but  entirely  ignorant  of  Nature’s  ways  in  building  up  a 
tree.  One  result  of  this  is  defective  timber,  and  another  result  is 
injurious  limitation  of  the  growth,  for  no  tree  grows  with  such 
vigour,  cceteiis  paribus , as  the  tree  that  grows  iu  its  own  way  and  is 
never  pruned  at  all.  The  matter  obtains  the  attention  it  deserves 
in  the  excellent  edition  of  Brown’s  “ Forester,”  published  in  1882. 
The  author  remarks  that  “ pruning,  generally  speaking,  was,  of  all 
the  branches  of  tree-culture,  the  least  understood  by  the  older  class 
of  foresters.  Forty  years  ago,  the  system  practised  was  chiefly  that 
of  lopping  off  all  large  branches  from  the  stems,  without  respect  to 
No.  1,125,  New  Series.— Vol.  XXIX. 


age,  size,  or  kind,  leaving  the  subjects  standing  like  so  many  may- 
poles.  The  science  of  vegetable  physiology  has,  however,  taught 
us  differently,  and  we  now  prune  very  sparingly,  well  knowing  that 
the  removal  of  large  brandies  from  trees  deprives  them,  according 
to  the  extent  of  the  operation,  of  the  organs  with  which  Nature  has 
provided  them  for  the  assimilation  of  the  food  they  take  in  by  their 
roots.  In  this  branch  of  forestry,  therefore,  we  have  made  important 
discoveries  and  improvements  of  late,  and  this  from  our  better 
knowledge  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  healthy  growth  and 
development  of  trees.” 

What  is  true  in  the  forest  is  true  in  the  field,  the  orchard,  and 
the  garden.  Trees  do  not  alter  their  nature  to  accommodate  our 
whims  or  to  condone  our  ignorance.  A certain  amount  of  pruning 
must  be  recognised  as  necessary  in  the  routine  of  cultivation,  and  it 
must  vary  in  amount  and  manner  with  the  varying  circumstances 
and  requirements  of  the  pruner.  Espalier  trees,  whether  on  walls, 
wires,  or  rods,  must  be  kept  in  form  and  somewhat  strictly  regulated, 
and  the  knife  must  be  used  with  judgment  in  aid  of  the  proceeding. 
It  is  not  the  less  necessary  to  prune  standard  and  pyramidal  and  bush 
trees,  all  of  which  have  free  heads,  the  exact  form  of  which  is  not  of 
vital  importance.  But  how  different  are  these  two  classes ; the 
espaliers  trained  to  a plane  surface  with  the  least  amount  of  breast- 
wood  consistent  with  health  and  fertility,  and  the  free-headed  trees 
taking  their  own  form  and  each  a different  form,  provided  only  that 
the  pruner  will  allow  it.  The  differences  that  are  common  to  the 
two  classes,  and  the  further  and  more  minute  differences  observable 
amongst  the  varieties,  must  suggest  to  the  observant  cultivator  that 
pruning  is  a delicate  business,  demanding  much  more  knowledge  and 
judgment  than  are  commonly  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  The  habit 
of  mind  common  to  careless  pruners  is  to  assume  that  all  trees  grow 
alike  or  nearly  so ; and  that  pruning  promotes  vigour  of  growth, 
and  consequent  fruitfulness.  These  assumptions  have  cost  the 
country  something,  more  especially  in  gardens,  and  more  than  all  in 
such  as  may  be  spoken  of  as  modern  gardens,  in  which  the  fruit 
trees  are  mostly  ou  dwarfing  stocks,  and  are  subjects  of  special 
attention.  To  prune  hard  in  winter,  and  pinch  two  or  three  times  in 
summer  is  easy  enough,  so  long  as  there  are  trees  to  operate  upon. 
But  to  put  fruit  on  trees  so  treated  is  another  matter,  and  the 
great  advance  of  common  sense  in  the  practice  of  pruning  appears  in 
the  increasing  tendency  to  leave  all  these  trees  on  dwarfing  stocks 
unpruned,  or  with  at  most  only  one  summer  pinching,  and  a very 
slight  regulation  with  the  knife  in  winter.  When  the  word  went 
forth  that  garden  fruit  crops  were  more  commonly  restricted  by  the 
pruner’s  knife  than  by  the  spring  frosts  or  the  deficiency  of  beat  in 
summer,  many  persons  took  note  of  the  fact  that  the  trees  under 
“ proper  ” regulations  continued  barren,  while  others  that  were 
under  no  regulations  whatever,  but  were  left  to  the  kindly  care  of 
Nature,  produced  abundance  of  fruit  and  ripened  it  perfectly.  The 
owners  of  the  trees  might  have  taken  a hint  from  any  market  garden 
where  fruit  is  gathered  in  quantity  from,  trees  that  are  never  pruned 
at  all,  and  that  would  very  soon  alter  their  ways  for  the  worse  were 
such  an  attention  bestowed  upon  them. 

It  is  particularly  worthy  of  note  that  in  the  nurseries  where 
formerly  starving  stocks  were  largely  used,  and  much  pruning  and 
pinching  practised,  stocks  of  more  vigorous  habit  are  now  employed, 
and  amongst  the  paradise  apples  and  the  quinces,  those  of  good  con- 
stitution are  alone  accepted  as  suitable.  When  the  customers  began 
to  open  their  eyes,  the  trade  in  pigmy  trees  declined,  and  the  buyers 
of  better  trees  recognised  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  visible  trees 
to  bear  visible  fruits.  In  the  nurseries  now  the  greatest  care  is 
taken  in  selecting  stocks.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  this  is  a paradise, 
and  this  a doucin,  and  this  a quince,  for  iu  each  of  these,  as  in  other 
classes  of  stocks,  there  are  good  and  bad  ; and  amongst  the  good 
some  growths  are  especially  adapted  for  certain  varieties,  while  not 
so  well  adapted  for  others.  Thus  the  study  of  stocks  is  complicated, 
and  demands  the  close  attention  of  capable  minds.  It  is  impossible 
for  purchasers  to  know  exactly  what  stocks  their  trees  are  on,  and  it 
is  no  necessary  part  of  a gardener’s  work  either  to  study  stocks  or 
practise  tree  propagation.  If  he  understands  these  matters  all  the 
better,  for  knowledge  is  precious  for  its  own  sake,  irrespective  of  its 
usefulness.  But  it  is  of  the  very  first  importance  that  those  who 
make  trees  should  do  the  work  well,  for  the  purchaser  must  be 
trustful  in  respect  of  matters  that  are  beyond  the  range  of  his  indi- 
vidual action,  and  it  is  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  we  have 
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witnessed,  within  a few  years  past,  the  elimination  of  weakly  stocks 
from  all  the  loading  nurseries. 

The  time  for  pruning  having  returned,  it  will  bo  well  for  the 
practitioners  to  review  their  practice,  remembering,  in  respect  of 
fruit  trees,  that  their  proper  business  is  to  produce  fruit.  The 
advance  of  common  sense  in  nurseries  has  a parallel  in  many  private 
gardens,  one  consequence  being  that  we  see  fewer  decrepit  trees  than 
formerly  ; while  the  production  of  garden  fruit  has,  within  the  past 
few  years,  increased  enormously.  Many  an  old  fruit  wall  that  for 
years  and  years  was  more  plague  than  profit,  has  become  creditable 
and  satisfactory  by  the  simple  procedure  of  increasing  the  height  of 
the  wall,  and  so  making  an  end  of  that  suppression  of  top  growth 
which  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  death  of  the  lower  branches  and 
the  general  barrenness  of  trees  that  are  neither  too  old  nor  too  cold 
to  produce  fruit  abundantly.  They  have  been  kept  down,  a process 
that  makes  even  a man  useless,  and  may  well  be  allowed  to  be 
injurious  to  a tree.  As  for  thousands  of  plantations  of  dwarf  apple, 
pear,  and  cherry  trees,  that  through  long  years  gave  much  trouble 
and  refused  to  pay  rent,  they  have  ceased  to  give  trouble  because 
their  owners  have  learned  to  leave  them  alone,  and  they  pay  a liberal 
rent  and  something  over,  because  being  left  to  nature  they  are 
better  treated  than  was  the  case  with  them  in  the  care  of  man. 

In  advising  on  horticultural  books,  it  is  our  custom,  when  proper 
occasions  arise,  to  recommend  as  the  best  book  of  its  class,  Lindley’s 
“ Theory  of  Horticulture.”  There  will  be  no  serious  dispute,  in  this 
connection,  as  to  its  soundness,  breadth,  and  happy  combination  of 
science  with  practice ; therefore,  we  may,  with  propriety,  add  to 
our  own  poor  persuasions  his  masterly  summary  of  the  rationale 
of  pruning.  He  says  : “ The  quantity  of  timber  that  a tree  forms, 
the  amount  and  quality  of  its  secretions,  the  brilliancy  of  its  colours, 
the  size  of  its  flowers,  and,  in  short,  its  whole  beauty,  depend  upon 
the  action  of  its  branches  and  leaves,  and  their  healthiness.  The 
object  of  the  pruner  is  to  diminish  the  number  of  leaves  and 
branches,  whence  it  may  be  at  once  understood  how  delicate  are 
the  operations  he  has  to  practise,  and  how  thorough  a knowledge  he 
ought  to  possess  of  all  the  laws  which  regulate  the  action  of  the 
organs  of  vegetation.  If  well  directed,  pruning  is  one  of  the  most 
useful— and,  if  ill  directed,  it  is  among  the  most  mischievous, — 
operations  that  can  take  place  upon  a plant.  The  object  of  pruning  is 
either  to  influence  the  production  of  flowers  and  fruit,  or  to  augment 
the  quantity  of  timber.  * * * Pruning  is  nothing  less  than  the 
removal  of  leaves.  To  cut  off  a branch  in  summer  is  evidently  so  ; 
and  if  a branch  is  naked,  still  its  removal  is  the  destruction  of  the 
part  from  which  leaves  would  have  been  produced  had  it  been  per- 
mitted to  remain.  Prune  not  at  all  should,  therefore,  be  the  maxim 
of  the  forester.  Plant  thickly,  thin  constantly,  stop  carefully,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  nature.  But,  unfortunately,  it  does  not  always 
happen  that  he  who  plants  well  always  thins  constantly ; it  is  still 
more  rare  that  stopping  is  thought  of,  and  so  a maxim,  one  of  the 
soundest  in  the  whole  system  of  forestry,  cannot  be  observed.  Hence 
pruning  may  be  regarded  as  a necessary  evil,  to  which  the  wise  must 
submit  because  of  the  ignorant ; the  careful,  to  cure  the  evils  inflicted 
by  the  careless.” 

The  reaction  against  the  pruning  knife  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy. 
It  will  gather  force  as  knowledge  extends,  and  men  give  increased 
heed  to  the  teachings  of  nature.  It  will  be  seen  that  by  pruning  we 
may  regulate  and  reduce,  but  can  scarcely,  and  only  in  exceptional 
cases,  augment  the  production  of  leaves  and  flowers.  What  is  true 
of  the  growth  of  an  oak  is  true,  with  but  few  and  slight  modifica- 
tions, of  the  growth  of  an  apple  or  rose  tree.  And  however  we  may 
be  compelled  to  differ  in  our  practices  to  accommodate  circumstances 
and  special  requirements,  it  will  be  found  that  long  rods  are  much 
to  be  desired,  and  it  is  safer  to  pinch  lateral  growth  than  to  shorten 
leaders.  But  even  that  proceeding  must  be  governed  by  common 
sense,  and  laterals  are  not  to  be  suppressed  without  due  considera- 
tion of  their  uses  in  the  economy  of  the  tree,  more  especially  in 
respect  of  the  production  of  flowers.  Long  rods — that  is,  long  for 
the  tree,  whatever  it  be — with  ample  spaces  between  for  the  play  of 
light  and  air,  and  a careful  suppression  of  laterals  without  sacrifice  of 
spurs  and  the  shoots  that  make  them,  will  be  found  the  safest 
general  practice  and  the  true  basis  of  scientific  pruning.  Those 
who  pretend  that  the  trees  will  travel  unreasonably  far  may  be 
dismissed  from  the  discussion  as  ignorant  of  the  elementary  facts. 


The  Garden  Oracle  for  1887  will  contain,  as  a special  feature, 
a complete  list  of  show  auriculas,  corrected  to  the  present  time,  giving 
names,  raisers,  characters,  dates,  and  colours.  The  lists  of  plants 
figured;  descriptions  of  all  new  plants,  flowers,  and  fruits;  selections 
of  the  host  of  everything  in  aid  of  purchasers,  and  notes  on  now  inven- 
tions, Ac.,  will  ho  given  in  the  same  useful  fashion  as  in  past  issues, 
and  the  commercial  and  astronomical  information  will  render  it,  as 
heretofore,  a valuable  almanac  for  the  desk  and  the  library  table.  This 
new  issue  will  be  the  twenty-ninth  in  tho  continuous  Herios  of  tho 
“Garden  Oracle.” 


Loughborough  Chrysanthemum  Show,  Nov.  20. 

Mr.  Joseph  Humphreys,  having  left  Woolton  Wood,  has  taken 
charge  of  the  gardens  of  J.  Kershaw,  Esq.,  Sedgley  Park,  Prestwich. 

Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition,  1886,  had  a total  of  5,550,749 
visitors,  making  an  average  of  33,846  per  day. 

Liverpool  International  Exhibition,  1886,  had  a total  of 
2,682,516  visitors. 

Edinburgh  International  Exhibition,  1886,  had  a total  of 
2,769,632  visitors. 

Grosvenor  Gallery  Winter  Exhibition  will  consist  chiefly  of 
pictures  by  Vandyck. 

“ Gartenflora  ” is  to  be  incorporated  with  the  Deutsche  Garten 
Zeitung,  under  the  editorship  of  Professor  Wittmack. 

Mr.  C.  Ford,  formerly  employed  at  Thornton  Manor,  has  been 
appointed  head  gardener  to  Mrs.  Charles  Hazlehurst,  Halton  Grange, 
Runcorn. 

Staple  Inn,  with  its  quaint  frontage  and  its  sanctum  garden,  is 
delightfully  figured  and  described  in  the  Illustrated  London  News  of 
Nov.  13.  It  is  most  comforting  to  hear  that  the  saving  of  this  precious 
bit  of  old  London  is  not  only  possible,  but  within  measurable  distance 
of  accomplishment. 

Mr.  J.  Douglas  Dick,  of  R.H.S.,  who  has  occupied  the  post  of 
superintendent  of  entrances  at  the  series  of  exhibitions  at  South  Ken- 
sington, was,  on  the  11th  inst.,  on  behalf  of  his  staff,  presented  by  Sir 
P.  Cunliffe  Owen  with  a very  handsome  marble  timepiece  bearing  a 
suitable  inscription. 

Messrs.  Richardson  and  Co.,  of  Darlington,  have  been 
awarded  a silver  medal  (the  highest  prize  in  the  department)  at  the 
Liverpool  International  Exhibition,  for  their  patent  system  of  venti- 
lating horticultural  buildings  and  for  the  general  excellence  of  their 
plant  houses,  frames,  &c. 

Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — The  forty-fourth 
anniversary  dinner  is  announced  to  take  place  at  the  Albion,  Alders- 
gate  Street,  on  Friday,  the  1st  of  July,  1887,  when  Baron  Ferdinand 
de  Rothschild,  of  Waddesdon  Manor,  M.P.  for  the  Aylesbury  division 
of  Buckinghamshire,  will  preside.  The  offices  of  the  institution  are 
now  located  at  50,  Parliament  Street,  London. 

Hull  Chrysanthemum  Show,  which  was  held  on  Thursday  and 
Friday  last,  proved  a brilliant  success.  There  was  a sharp  contest  in 
the  class  for  forty-eight  blooms,  and  the  first  prize,  consisting  of  a 
challenge  vase  of  the  value  of  fifteen  guineas,  and  10Z.  in  cash,  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Mease,  Liverpool ; Mr.  Lindsay,  the  winner  of  the  vase 
last  year,  being  second. 

Money  Prizes  are  in  general  favour,  and  such  favour  is  in  strict 
agreement  with  the  ways  of  the  world.  But  there  is  some  gratification 
to  be  found  in  the  doing  of  good  work  when  there  is  no  temptation  of 
advantage.  Our  report  of  Salisbury  Chrysanthemum  Show  reveals 
the  fact  that  money  prizes  are  not  absolutely  essential,  and  we  are 
thereby  reminded  of  the  Guildhall  shows  of  years  gone  by,  which  were 
brilliant  efforts  in  which  love  more  than  money  gave  the  impulse. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society— Meetingsin  1887. — Allmeetings 
at  present  arranged  for  are  on  Tuesdays.  Council,  Jan.  11,  Feb.  8, 
March  8 and  22,  April  12  and  26,  May  10  and  24,  June  14  and  28,  July 
12  and  26,  Oct.  11,  Nov.  8,  Dec.  13.  Scientific  Committee,  Jan.  11, 
Feb.  8,  Mai’ch  8 and  22,  April  12  and  26,  May  10  and  24,  June  14  and 
28,  July  12  and  26,  Nov.  8,  Dec.  13.  Floral  and  Fruit  Committees, 
Jan.  11,  Feb.  8,  March  8 and  22,  April  12  and  26,  May  10  and  24,  June 
14  and  28,  July  12  and  26,  August  9 and  23,  Sep.  13  and  27,  Oct.  11 
and  25,  Nov.  8,  Dec.  13. 

The  Christmas  Number  of  the  Gardeners’  Magazine  will 
be  published  December  18.  It  will,  as  on  former  occasions,  comprise  a 
budget  of  interesting  essays  and  illustrations  suitable  to  the  season,  and 
in  agreement  with  the  general  purport  of  the  paper.  In  continuation 
of  the  Arthurian  studies  suggested  by  the  “ True  Story  of  King 
Arthur,”  attempted  last  year,  an  attempt  will  now  be  made  to  tell  the 
“True  Story  of  Merlin,  the  Magician,  Bard,  and  Prophet;”  which 
will  be  accompanied  by  selections  from  poems  imputed  to  his  author- 
ship. Under  the  title  of  “ Jacob’s  Rod,”  will  be  given  a review  of  the 
philosophy  and  practice  of  divination,  more  especially  of  the  search 
for  subterranean  water  and  hidden  treasure  by  the  indications  of  a 
hazel  rod.  Other  subjects  selected  are  : “ An  Interview  with  a Prodigal 
Sod,”  “ The  Blue  Rose,”  “ John  Kyrle,  the  Man  of  Ross,”  “ A Fern 
Hunter’s  Adventure,”  &o.,  &c.  The  number  will  consist  of  two  sheets 
and  a coloured  almanack  for  1887. 

The  Potato  continues  to  assert  its  importance.  On  Monday  last 
a parly  of  worshippers  of  the  noble  tuber  made  an  inspection  of  a new 
series  of  hybrids  raised  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons.  It  is  known 
that  the  Reading  firm  had  instituted  a serious  inquiry  into  the  origin 
of  the  potato,  and  had  experimented  with  wild  forms  of  Solatium 
tuberosum  and  its  near  relative,  £?.  maglia.  But  the  exact  state  of  the 
case  was  not  known,  and  we  might  go  so  far  as  to  say  it  is  not  even 
known  now.  However,  the  atmosphere  is  evidently  clearing,  and  we 
shall  in  due  time  be  enabled  to  settle  the  question  of  tho  true  origin  of 
tho  cultivated  potato.  In  tho  meantime  Messrs.  Sutton  have  raised  a 
most  interesting  lot  of  hybrids,  presumably  from  S.  tuboroRum,  by  the 
aid  of  pollen  from  thoir  own  Reading  Russet  and  one  of  Mr.  Feun’s 
white  varieties,  originally  known  as  Antagonist.  Wo  shall  report  at 
length  on  the  subject  in  duo  time.  Tho  toroentonary  of  tho  potato 
has  acquired  a somewhat  definite  form.  Tho  programme  has  been  in 
some  degree  augmented,  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Wood  is  appointed  honorary 
secretary. 
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NOTES  ON  NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Ah  first-olass  certificates  havo  this  season  been  so  liberally  showored  upon  new 
chrysanthemums  ns  to  render  a sharp  rise  in  the  price  of  pasteboard  within 
the  range  of  possibility,  it  is  not  surprising  cultivators  should  be  anxiously 
asking,  Whioh  of  the  large  number  of  oortilioatod  varieties  are  likely  to  prove 
the  most  useful  ? At  four  exhibitions  held  botween  the  6th  and  10th  inst. 
upwards  of  forty  oertilioates  of  the  first-class  were  awarded,  and  it  would  require 
a faith  far  stronger  than  that  possessed  by  myself  to  believe  the  improvement 
of  the  chrysanthemum  to  be  making  suoh  rapid  progress  that  so  great  a number 
of  new  varieties  could  bo  found  in  one  season  to  be  deserving  of  the  distinction 
of  a tirst-olass  certificate.  I have  already  reoeived  many  inquiries  as  to  the 
relative  merits  of  the  certificated  varieties,  more  especially  with  reference  to 
the  immense  number  so  generously  recognized  by  tho  Floral  Committoe  of  the 
N.C.S.  on  the  10th  inst.  I have  some  reluotanoe  to  answer  these  inquiries, 
because  in  the  first  place  1 was  engaged  in  another  part  of  the  exhibition,  and 
did  not  see  all  the  dowers  that  reoeived  recognition  at  the  hands  of  the  Floral 
Committee  ; and  in  the  second,  I have  no  wish  to  criticize  the  work  of  a com- 
mittee of  which  I am  a member.  But  in  the  interest  of  those  cultivators  who 
are  anxious  to  avoid  enlarging  their  collections  by  the  addition  of  varieties 
that  are  not  really  distinct  in  character  and  colouring,  and  of  the  highest  class, 
I will  briefly  refer  to  a few  that  I know  to  be  so  good  as  to  doserve  a place  in 
the  most  select  collections. 

Chief  amongst  the  new  Japanese  varieties  presented  to  notice  this  season 
is  Mr.  Ralph  Brocklebank,  of  which  six  splendidly-developed  blooms  were 
shown  at  Kingston.  This  originated  as  a sport  from  Meg  Merrilies,  and  the 
flower  has  tho  distinct  form  and  dashing  character  of  that  variety,  from  which 
it  differs  in  the  flowers  being  of  a soft  yellow  hue.  Phoebus  is  another  yellow 
variety  which  is  especially  promising.  The  flowers  are  not  so  large  or  so 
distinot  in  character  as  the  first-mentioned,  but  the  colour  is  especially  rich, 
and  well-developed  blooms  will  not  fail  to  do  good  service  in  the  front  row. 
Oloriosum , which  was  certificated  by  the  N.C.S.  last  year,  and  by  the  K.H.S. 
this  season,  has  been,  so  far,  very  disappointing,  and,  unless  I am  much 
mistaken,  it  is  one  that  cultivators  oan  very  well  do  without.  Neither  in  size, 
character,  or  colouring  can  it  be  compared  with  Grandiflorum  and  other  of  the 
older  yellow  varieties  iu  the  section.  I have  not  this  season  seen  a bloom  that 
has  been  of  any  great  assistance  to  the  exhibitor.  Edouard  Audiguier  is  a 
good  addition  to  the  dark  flowers,  and  will,  there  can  be  hardly  any  doubt, 
eventually  take  a very  high  place  for  exhibition ; as,  indeed,  for  the  conser- 
vatory. The  blooms  under  good  culture  attain  to  a large  size,  and  are  very 
solid  ; the  colour  a rich  shade  of  mauve-purple,  the  back  of  the  florets  bright 
rose,  the  contrast  being  very  pleasing.  Mdlle.  Paule  Dutcur  is  so  thoroughly 
distinct  and  good  that  it  will  probably  be  found  one  of  the  best  of  the  season, 
and  no  hesitation  need  be  felt  in  adding  it  to  a collection,  however  small.  In 
build  the  flowers  are  not  unlike  those  of  Belle  Paule,  which  has  been  miser- 
ably poor  on  all  sides  this  season;  but  the  •'colouring  is  very  distinct,  being 
a pleasing  shade  of  blush,  suffused  with  lilac-rose.  Moonlight  is  a good  addition 
to  the  white  Japanese  varieties,  the  flowers  being  globular  in  form,  with  broad 
incurving  florets  : when  fully  developed  and  in  proper  character  the  blooms 
tell  well  in  a stand.  Coquette  de  Castile  will,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  prove 
exceedingly  useful  for  decorative  purposes.  It  has  an  excellent  habit,  and 
the  flowers,  which  are  rather  large  in  size,  are  of  a pleasing  rosy  blush  colour. 
Cart w Underwood,  which  originated  as  a sport  from  Baronne  de  Prailly,  is  full 
of  promise,  although  the  flowers  which  have  been  presented  to  public  notice 
have  not  been  so  full  as  could  well  be  wished.  The  colour  is  a very  pleasing 
bronzy  rose,  and  tells  well  in  contrast  with  the  other  shades  of  colour. 
William  Holmes,  whether  early  or  late,  may  be  regarded  as  a distinct  gain 
to  the  list  of  crimson  varieties,  for  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  decoration 
of  the  conservatory,  and  well-developed  blooms  will  tell  well  in  the  front 
row  of  an  exhibition  stand. 

Two  reflexed  varieties  have  been  certificated  this  season,  and  both  appear  to 
be  of  great  excellence.  Elsie  is  a finely-formed  flower  of  a rich  cream  colour,  and 
is  perfectly  distinct.  Amy  Furze  is  a very  fine  bold  flower  of  pleasing  blush 
colour,  somewhat  similar  in  character  to  Mdlle.  Madeline  Tezier.  There  are 
also  two  additions  to  the  large  anemone  class,  which  well  merit  the  attention 
of  cultivators.  These  are  Cincinnati,  a large  flower  of  a pleasing  rose  colour, 
and  La  Marguerite,  a medium-sized  flower  of  a rich  ruby-red  hue,  which  will 
be  useful  for  the  front  row.  Ratapoil,  which  also  has  been  certificated, 
belongs  to  the  Japanese  anemone,  and  is  utterly  unworthy  of  the  distinction  it 
has  received.  I did  not  see  the  blooms  shown  for  the  certificate,  but  I have 
Been  it  in  a dozen  competitive  stands,  and  in  every  case  it  was  indifferent 
The  flowers  are  of  a dull  brownish  colour,  and  have  a poor  disc  and  a few 
straggling  ray  florets.  I am  at  a loss  to  understand  why  it  was  certificated  unless 
mere  roughness  is  to  be. regarded  as  the  type  of  excellence  in  the  section. 

George  Gordon. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AT  SPIKE  HOUSE,  HAMMERSMITH. 

Mr.  Macmichael,  of  Spike  House,  Hammersmith,  one  of  the  most  successful 
amateur  growers  of  the  chrysanthemum,  has  at  the  present  moment  a magni- 
ficent display  of  this  favourite  flower  in  his  conservatory.  Among  them  are 
many  new  varieties  ; one  raised  by  Mr.  Macmichael’s  gardener  has  distinctive 
features,  and  promises  to  become  a favourite.  It  has  long  and  regular  petals 
of  pink  and  white,  and  has  been  named  Alice  Macmichael.  Other  new 
Japanese  varieties  are  Phcebus,  large  flower,  broad-spreading  petals  of  the 
brightest  canary-yellow  ; Rosy  Morn,  rose-pink  petals  that  are  deeper  at  the 
base  and  paler  at  the  apex,  where  the  colour  changes  to  cream-white,  reverse 
silver;  L’ Adorable,  bronzy-yellow,  shaded  and  striped  with  rose ; M.  Paul 
Fabre,  deep  red,  shaded  with  crimson,  reverse  bronzy-yellow  ; Souvenir  de 
Haarlem,  bright  ioBe,  shaded  with  violet,  paler  tips  ; Yal  d’Andorre,  bright 
red,  striated  with  yellow,  base  of  petals  golden-yellow;  Mandarin,  cream 
white,  tinted  with  pale  rose ; Maiden’s  Blush,  creamy-white  tinted  blush, 
florets  broad  and  flat ; Martha  Harding,  golden  yellow,  shaded  reddish  brown  ; 
Madame  Feral,  incurved,  rose  suffused  with  white.  Among  the  older  varieties 
now  to  be  seen  in  splendid  candition  are  the  Duchess  of  Manchester,  a perfect 
white  flower  ball ; Empress  of  India,  very  fine  white ; Golden  Beverley,  pale 
golden  yellow;  Guernsey  Nuggett,  primrose-yellow,  large;  Jeanne  d’Arc, 
blush  white ; Lady  Hardinge,  silvery  rose ; Mr.  Corbay,  bronzy-red ; Mrs. 
Todman,  rosy  mauve  ; Sir  Beauchamp  Seymour,  bronze  red  ; and  Sir  Stafford 
Carey,  dark  brown  chestnut. 


“ANY  DOCTOR  WILL  TELL  YOU"  there  is  no  better  Cough  Medicine  than 
KEATING’S  LOZENGES.  One  gives  relief  ; if  you  suffer  from  cough  try  them  but  once, 
they  will  cure,  and  they  will  not  injure  your  health,  they  contain  only  the  purest  and  simplest 
drugs,  secretly  and  skilfully  combined.  Sold  everywhere  in  13id.  tins. — [Advt.] 


LINCOLN  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

Novemrkr  16  AND  17. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  this  comparatively  young  and  ably-managed 
ociety  was  hold  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  and  proved  so  groat  a success 
iu  all  its  dotails  that  members  of  oxeoutivo  and  exhibitors  may  alike  be 
hoartily  congratulated  on  the  results  of  their  labours.  Tho  Corn  Exchange, 
in  whioh  tho  show  was  hold,  was  more  fully  occupied  than  on  any  previous 
occasion,  and  cut  blooms,  specimen  plants,  and  groups  were  considerably 
above  tho  average,  whilst  fruit  was  so  plentiful  and  good  aB  to  form  a very 
important  part  of  the  display.  The  arrangements  were  admirably  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  G.  Ml  Lowe  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Pennell,  the  hon. 
secretaries,  and  the  effect  produoed  by  the  largo  assemblage  of  chrysanthemums 
and  miscellaneous  subjects  was  surprisingly  beautiful. 

Cut  Blooms  were  shown  in  large  numbers,  and  on  the  whole  in  a high 
state  of  development,  the  Japanese  flowers  being  especially  good.  There 
was  a strong  competition  in  the  great  class  for  thirty-six  blooms,  to  comprise 
equal  numbers  of  incurved  and  Japanese  varieties,  and  the  premier  award  was 
made  in  favour  of  Mr.  Bugg,  gardener  to  W.  Ashley,  Esq.,  Limefield  House, 
who  had  a stand  of  blooms  of  great  excellence.  Tho  Japanese  varieties  were 
Mdlle.  Lacroix,  Comte  do  Germiny,  Elaine,  Rubrum  striatum,  Boule  d’Or, 
Mons.  J.  Laing,  Mons.  Plancheneau,  Soleil  Levant,  Val  d’Andorre,  Japonnais, 
Belle  Paule,  Roseum  Superbum,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Mons.  Cochet,  Peter 
the  Great,  Jeanne  Delaux,  William  Robinson,  and  Madame  C.  Audiguier.  The 
incurved  flowers  were  Golden  Empress,  Prince  Alfred,  Alfred  Salter,  Princess 
of  Teck,  Nil  Desperandum,  Queen  of  England,  John  Salter,  Empress  of  India, 
Pink  Venus,  Lord  Alcester,  Mrs.  W.  ShipmaD,  Mr.  Bunn,  Lord  Wolseley, 
Mrs.  Heale,  Lady  Hardinge,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Hero  of  Stoke  NewingtoD,  and 
White  Venus;  Mr.  Mitchell,  gardener  to  W.  J.  Warrener,  Esq.,  Skelling- 
thorpe,  was  a capital  second  with  a collection  in  which  the  Japanese  flowers 
were  particularly  good  ; Mr.  Brailsford,  Bailgate,  was  a good  third  with 
flowers  rather  below  the  average  in  size,  but  neat  and  well-finished. 

The  competition  was  very  brisk  also  in  the  class  for  twenty-four  incurved, 
and  at  the  head  of  the  several  exhibitors  was  Mr.  Bugg,  who  staged  large, 
well- finished  blooms  of  Lord  Wolseley,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Lady  Slade, 
Princess  of  Teck,  Prince  Alfred,  Lord  Alcester,  Queen  of  England,  Mrs. 
Heale,  Lady  Hardinge,  Mrs.  J.  Crossfield,  Prince  of  Wales,  Golden  Empress, 
John  Salter,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Alfred  Salter,  White  Beverley,  and  Empress  of 
India  : Mr.  Herring,  gardener  to  S.  Lowe,  Esq.,  was  a very  close  second  with 
large  fresh  flowers  ; and  Mr.  Mitchell  was  a capital  third.  The  first  place  in 
the  class  for  twenty-four  Japanese  flowers  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Bugg,  who 
had  medium  sized,  but  bright  and  otherwise  good,  flowers  of  the  following 
varieties:  Margot,  Reverie,  Ethel,  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Boule  d’Or,  Mons. 
Ardene,  Mons.  J.  Laing,  Meg  Merrilies,  Val  d’Andorre,  Mons.  Tarin,  Flam- 
beau, Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  William  Robinson,  Soleil  Levant,  Comte  de 
Germiny,  Duchess  of  Albany,  and  Baronne  de  Prailly  ; Mr.  Mitchell  was  a 
close  second. 

Several  good  stands  were  contributed  to  the  class  for  twelve  incurved,  and 
the  first  and  second  awards  were  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  Brown,  gardener  to 
T.  C.  Bourne,  Esq.,  whose  flowers  were  exceptionally  well-finished,  and  Mr. 
Brailsford,  who  had  a fine  lot  of  flowers.  For  twelve  Japanese,  Mr.  Biown 
was  first  with  a very  bright  lot  of  blooms  ; Mr.  Herring,  gardener  to  S.  Lowe, 
Esq.,  was  a close  second;  and  Mr.  Brailsford  a good  third.  In  the  class  for 
six  incurved  Mr.  Elder,  gardener  to  F.  W.  Burton,  Esq.,  was  first  with  an 
excellent  stand  in  which  occurred  a fine  bloom  of  Princess  of  Wales,  which 
was  selected  for  the  award  of  the  prize  offered  for  the  best  incurved  bloom  in 
the  show. 

Large-flowered  anemones  were  well  represented,  and  the  premier  award  in 
the  class  provided  for  them  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  Bugg,  who  had  good 
blooms  of  Empress,  Fleur  de  Marie,  Gluck,  Georges  Sand,  Mrs.  Pethers,  and 
Lady  Margaret ; Mr.  Mitchell  was  second.  In  the  corresponding  class  for 
Japanese  anemones  Mr.  Mitchell  was  first  with  superb  blooms  of  Soeur 
Dorothea  Souille,  Madame  Clos,  Fabias  de  Maderanaz,  and  Mdlle.  Cab  ol  ; 
Mr.  Bugg  second.  Pompons  were  admirably  shown,  and  produced  a very 
bright  and  pleasing  effect.  For  twelve  Mr.  Mitchell  was  first  with  a superb 
lot  of  blooms,  and  Mr.  Herring  occupied  the  second  place.  For  six  blooms  of 
any  old  incurved  variety,  Mr.  Brailsford  was  first  with  good  blooms  of  Mr. 
Bunn,  and  in  the  corresponding  class  for  Japanese  he  occupied  the  first  place 
with  capital  flowers  of  Madame  C.  Audiguier.  For  six  Japanese  varieties  Mr. 
Elder  was  first  with  a capital  stand,  in  which  was  a large  and  very  fine  flower 
of  Elaine,  for  which  he  was  awarded  the  prize  offered  for  the  best  Japanese 
bloom  in  the  show  ; Mr.  S.  Lee  second.  Reflexed  flowers  were  represented  by 
several  good  stands,  the  best  being  those  from  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Bugg,  and 
Mr.  Herring.  In  competition  for  the  prizes  offered  for  eighteen  blooms,  to 
comprise  equal  numbers  of  reflexed,  Japanese,  and  incurved,  Mr.  Gill,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Oldman,  Gainsborough,  was  first  with  a splendid  stand  of  blooms,  and 
Mr.  Brown  was  a capital  second. 

Groups  were  especially  good,  and, 'arranged  at  intervals  round  the  side  of 
the  large  hall,  were  immensely  attractive.  There  were  two  classes,  and,  in  that 
for  a group  to  comprise  chrysanthemums  and  green-leaved  plants,  Mr.  Brown 
was  first  with  a very  effective  arrangement,  the  flowers  being  remarkably  good, 
and  the  colours  judiciously  balanced  ; Mr.  Herring  was  a good  second,  Mr. 
Mitchell  a very  close  third,  and  Mr.  Close,  gardener  to  R.  Dauber,  Esq.,  fourth. 
For  a group  to  consist  of  chrysanthemums  and  other  plants  at  the  discretion 
of  the  exhibitor,  Mr.  Foster  was  first  with  a very  beautiful  collection,  in  which 
the  whole  of  the  subjects  were  remarkably  good ; Mr.  Mitchell,  who  was 
second,  staged  a very  effective  group,  in  which  the  chrysanthemums  and 
crotons  were  especially  meritorious ; Mr.  Herring  was  third. 

Specimen  Plants  showed  a marked  advance  on  those  contributed  to  the 
exhibitions  held  in  previous  years.  For  three  large-flowered,  Mr.  Brailsford 
was  first  with  huge  densely-flowered  examples.  Mr.  Bugg  was  second  with 
specimens  smaller  in  size  but  exceedingly  well  flowered.  For  three  Japanese, 
Mr.  Brailsford  was  first  with  bushes  of  immense  size  and  splendidly  flowered. 
The  varieties  were  : Peter  the  Great,  Mons.  C.  Hubert,  and  Early  Dragon. 
Mr.  Brailsford  was  first  also  for  three  pompons,  staging,  as  in  the  other  classes, 
examples  evincing  cultural  skill  of  a high  order.  Mr.  Bugg  was  a capital 
second.  Standards  were  remarkably  good,  and  in  the  class  for  three  Mr. 
Brailsford,  Mr.  Lee,  and  Mr.  Bugg  were  awarded  the  prizes  in  the  order  of 
their  names.  For  a single  specimen  Mr.  Brailsford  was  first  with  a very  fine 
example  of  Mrs.  G.  Rundle.  Mr.  Lee  was  second,  and  Mr.  Bugg  third. 

Miscellaneous  Plants  contributed  much  to  the  success  of  the  exhi- 
bition. Orchids  were  admirably  shown,  and  in  the  class  for  three  Mr.  Elder 
was  first,  staging,  amongst  others,  a fine  example  of  the  beautiful  Vanda 
cserulea,  Messrs.  R.  Pennell  and  Son,  Lincoln,  were  second  with  capital 
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examples,  which  inoluded  the  showy  Oncidium  varicosum.  For  one  orchid 
Mr.  F.  Thornton  was  first  with  a largo  and  splendidly-flowered  specimen  of 
the  old  but  beautiful  Cypripedium  insigne  ; and  Mr.  Elder  followed  for 
second  place  with  Vanda  cterulea.  Table  plants  were  of  great  excellence, 
and  in  competition  for  the  prizes  for  six  Mr.  Mitchell  was  first  with  finely- 
developed  examples  of  Aralia  leptophylla,  Croton  Hawkeri,  Dracsena  Frederici 
(one  of  the  best  for  the  decoration  of  the  dinner-table),  and  Cocos  Weddelliana. 
Mr.  Bugg  was  second,  the  plants  well  grown,  but  rather  too  large.  The  prizes 
for  primulas,  which  were  remarkably  good,  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Crawford, 
gardener  to  Colonel  Thorpe,  and  Mr.  Herring,  in  the  order  of  their  names. 

Fruit  comprised  apples,  pears,  and  grapes,  all  of  which  were  admirably 
represented,  both  as  regards  quantity  and  quality.  The  first  place  in  the  cIsrs 
for  four  dishes  of  dessert  apples  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Hare,  gardener  to  R.  H. 
C.  Neville,  Esq  , with  capital  dishes  of  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Blenheim  Orange,  and  Ribston  Pippin  ; Mr.  Foster  second  with  good 
fruit ; Mr.  Mitchell  also  exhibited  well  in  the  class,  and  was  awarded  a special 
prize.  For  four  dishes  of  culinary  appleB  Mr.  Hare  was  first,  staging  Warner’s 
King,  Emperor  Alexander,  Golden  Spire,  and  Wellington;  Mr.  Mitohell 
being  second.  Fora  single  dish  of  culinary  apples  Mr.  Hare  was  first  with 
Emperor  Alexander  ; and  in  the  corresponding  class  for  dessert  varieties  Mr. 
J.  Bentley  was  first  with  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  in  fine  condition.  In  compe- 
tition for  the  prizes  for  the  six  heaviest  pears,  Mr.  Mitchell  occupied  the  first 
place,  staging  a dish  of  General  Todleben,  weighing  6 lb.  5£  oz.  For  three 
dishes  of  pears  Mr.  Mitchell  had  the  premier  award  made  in  his  favour,  the 
varieties  being  Marie  Louise,  Beurre  Clairgeau,  and  General  Todleben;  Mr. 
Hare  second.  Grapes  were  admirably  shown,  and  for  four  bunches  Mr.  Hare 
was  first  with  excellent  clusters  of  Lady  Downes,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Mrs. 
Pince,  and  Alicante ; Mr.  Crawford  second.  In  the  remaining  classes  for 
grapes  the  principal  prizes  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Hare  and  Crawford. 


MESSES.  SUTTON  AND  SONS’  POTATO  EXPERIMENTS, 

1884-5-6. 

In  1883,  Lord  Cathcart  received  from  Mr.  Baker,  of  Kew,  specimens 
of  the  wild  form  of  Solanum  tuberosum,  under  the  name  of  Solanum 
Maglia.  The  produce  of  these  tubers  was  sent  in  March,  1884,  to 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  by  Lord  Cathcart.  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons 
crossed  the  flowers  of  these  tubers  with  pollen  from  the  cultivated 
potato,  and  the  seed  resulting  from  this  cross  was  sown  in  1885. 

Subjoined  is  a table  giving  particulars  of  the  produce  in  the  autumn 
of  1885,  of  each  grain  of  seed,  and  another  table  giving  the  produce  of 
planting  the  1885  crop  again  during  the  past  season.  By  the  term 
“ grain  of  seed  ” is  meant,  not  an  “ apple  ” or  seed-pod,  but  one  of  the 
minute  seeds  contained  in  the  apple  or  seed-pod,  each  apple  or  pod 
containing  a considerable  number  of  seeds. 


No. 

Produce  1885. 

Produce 

1886. 

Produce  1885. 

Produce 

1886. 

OZ 

gre. 

OZ 

gTS. 

No. 

lbs.  oz. 

lbs. 

OZ. 

1.  . 

0 

19  ... 

0 

0 

14.  . 

1 

... 

...  53 

2 

2.  . 

....  0 

6 ... 

0 

0 

16.  . 

1 

10|  ... 

...  47 

4 

3.  . 

....  0 

11  ... 

0 

0 

17.  . 

....  1 

5J  ... 

...  122 

6 

4.  . 

....  0 

11  ... 

...  14 

0 

18.  . 

....  0 

13  ... 

...  11 

2 

lbs 

. OZ. 

lb?. 

OZ. 

19.  . 

....  2 

12  J ... 

...  83 

6 

5.  . 

....  0 

3|  ... 

..  54 

0 

20.  . 

....  0 

10“  ... 

...  43 

10 

6.  . 

....  0 

OJ  ... 

10 

5 

21.  . 

....  0 

44  ... 

...  39 

14 

7.  . 

....  0 

4 

..  24 

8 

22.  . 

....  1 

o\  ... 

10 

12 

8.  . 

....  0 

11 

..  56 

2 

23.  . 

....  0 

ll“  ... 

...  47 

13 

9. 

....  0 

10|  ... 

..  22 

6 

24.  . 

....  0 

3 

6 

3 

10.  . 

...  0 

1\  ... 

2 

4 

26.  . 

....  0 

63  ... 

...  20 

7 

11. 

...  0 

5 

..  31 

14 

27.  . 

....  1 

2 4 ... 

6 

0 

12.  . 

....  0 

13£  ... 

..  56 

15 

28.  . 

....  0 

3|  ... 

...  23 

14 

13.  . 

1 

..  43 

9 

Second  Series  or  Crosse  Made  in  1885. 

Male  parent,  Sutton’s  Reading  Russett ; female  parent,  Wild  Solanum 
tuberosum  from  Kew. 


Produce  1886. 


No. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 


lb?. 

0 

5 

3 

4 
4 
0 
2 
1 
4 
0 
1 


OZ. 


2 

15 

153 

15 

6 

13£ 

124 

2£ 


14 

74 

111 


No.  lbg.  oz. 

12  0 04 

13  0 Oj 

15  0 113 

16  0 9| 

17  one  small  tuber 

18  0 04 

19  1 3" 

20  0 6£ 

21  0 Oj 

22  0 4 4 

23  0 l| 


Male  parent,  Victoria  ; female  parent,  Wild  Solanum  tuberosum,  from  Kew, 


No.  lbs.  oz, 

25  4 3 

26  4 8 

27  6 8| 

29  1 13 


No.  Ib3.  oz. 

30  4 141 

31  0 8| 

32  0 1§ 


Male  parent,  Walker’s  Regent,  j female  parent,  Wild  Solanum  tuberosum, 

from  Kew, 


No.  lb.  oz. 

34  0 0$ 


The  Tobacco  Crop  grown  by  Messrs.  James  Carter  and  Co.  in  the 
past  season  was  “ handled”  in  the  presence  of  a party  of  experts  on 
the  12th  instant,  and  the  result  was  a concurrence  of  opinion  that  in 
quality  it  is  better  every  way  than  was  expected.  The  handling  con- 
sists in  preparing  the  leaf  for  market,  each  buncli  of  leaves  when 
properly  rolled  constituting  “a  hand.”  The  hands,  as  now  made  ready, 
are  valued  at  from  Qd.  to  8d.  per  lb.,  and  the  market  value  of  the  crop, 
as  determined  by  this  experiment,  is  £56  per  acre.  With  the  Exciso 
we  have  nothing  to  do,  our  business  being  with  the  crop  only,  which  is 
satisfactory,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  by  hulk  and  quality,  as  the  facts 
appear  before  us,  Of  the  cost  of  production  we  have  no  information. 


MR.  HORNER’S  NEW  AURICULAS. 

The  following  is  a list  of  new  show  auriculas  raised  by  the  Rev.  F.  D. 
Horner,  and  hitherto  unpublished.  It  is  interesting,  as  showing  what 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  raising  of  seedlings  by  that  eminent 
raiser  and  skilful  cultivator,  and  moreover  possesses  considerable 
historical  value  : — 


Name. 

; Year. 

Class. 

Tube. 

QrouDd. 

Albatross  

..  1881.. 

. Wh.  E 

Atalanta  

..  1882.. 

. Gy.  E 

Ben  Simonite 

..  1881.. 

. Go.  E.  ... 

..  Gold 

...  Black 

Buttercup  

..  1885.. 

. Self  

Concinna 

..  1881.. 

. Wh.  E 

Candida  

..  1885.. 

. Wh.  E.  ... 

..  Gold 

Conquest 

. Gn.  E 

. . Pa.  Yellow  Black 

Cardinal 

. Self  

..  Gold 

Deerhound  

..  1884.. 

. Gy.  E 

Dione  

. Wh.  E.  ... 

Don’s 

1885.. 

. Self  

..  Yellow.  .. 

Diana  

..  1885... 

. Wh.  E 

Daisy  

..  1885... 

. Self  

..  Yellow.... 

Elaine 

..  1881.. 

. Wh.  E 

Enid  

..  1884.. 

. Self  

..  Yellow.  .. 

..  Deep  Violet 

Electra  

..  1885.. 

. Gy.  Ed.  . 

..  Gold 

Florence 

..  1883.. 

. Self  

..  Gold 

..  Plum 

Greyhound 

..  1883... 

, Gy.  Ed.... 

..  Black 

Greenfinch  

..  1884... 

. Gn.  Ed.... 

Guinevere  

. 1883... 

Wh.  Ed.  . 

..  Yellow.  .. 

..  Red  Plum 

Iolanthe  

. 1885... 

Self  

..  Lemon.... 

..  Dark 

Isabel  

. 1881... 

Wh.  E., ... 

. . Lemon.... 

Irreproachable  .. 

. 1882... 

Gy.  Ed  ... 

..  Gold 

Intrepid  

. 1882... 

Gd.  Ed.... 

. . Orange.... 

..  Black 

Kathleen  

. 1884... 

Self  

..  Lemon.... 

Libra  

. 1886... 

Self  

..  Yellow.... 

..  Plum 

Leda 

. 1885... 

Self  

..  Yellow.... 

..  Vio.  Plum 

Lyra 

. 1886... 

Self  

..  Gold 

. . Pink  Plum 

Lynette  

..  1884... 

Self  

..  Gold 

. . Red  Plum 

Miranda  

1881  . 

Wh.  Ed.  . 

. . Lemon.... 

..  Black 

Magpie 

. 1S84... 

Wh.  Ed.  . 

. . OraDge.... 

..  Black 

Minnie 

..  1877... 

Wh.  Ed.  . 

..  Orange... 

..  Black 

Moonlight  

. 1882... 

Wh.  Ed.  . 

..  Gold 

..  Chocolate 

Mrs.  Horner 

..  1884... 

Self  

. . Pa.  Lemon  Violet 

GCnone 

. 1884... 

Self  

. Yellow.... 

. . Dark 

Ringer 

. 1884... 

Self  

..  Gold 

. . Indian  Red 

Roseberry  

. 1884... 

Self  

Gold 

. . Pink  Puce 

Starling 

. 1884... 

Seif  

..  Gold 

..  Dark 

Seagull  

. 1884... 

Gy.  Ed 

. Yellow.... 

. . Marone 

Sapphire  

. 1876... 

Self  

. Pale 

. . Light  violet 

Verdant  

. 1884... 

Gn.  Ed 

. Lemon.... 

. . Black 

ZOE  

, 1886... 

Self  

. Gold 

. , Black 

Replies  ta  (Rtttma, 

J.  D.,  Pilshill. — We  cannot  supply  the  information,  but  would  gladly  do  so. 

Oscar  S. — Try  Parsons  and  Sons,  Flushing,  New  York. 

Novice  is  advised  to  advertise  his  wants,  and  then  he  can  choose  for  him- 
self better  than  we  can  for  him. 

Names  of  Fruits.— J.  W.,  Lymington. — 1,  Winter  Nelis ; 2,  Comte  de 
Lamy  ; 3,  Doyenne  du  Comice  ; 4,  Nouveau  Poiteau  ; 5,  Beurrb  Diel ; 6, 
Passe  Golmar.  Constant  Reader. — 1,  Lemon  Pippin  ; 2,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin. 
Barmouth. — 1,  BeurieDiel;  2,  Beurre  d’ Anjou. 

Names  of  Plants. — Portsmouth. — 2,  Emperor  of  China;  5,  Golden  Empress 
of  India.  The  others  we  oannot  name.  Bob. — 1,  Eucomis  punctata;  2, 
Euphorbia  Bojeri ; 3,  a leaf  of  a Hechtia  ; 4,  Bomarea  Carderi.  W.  R.  T. — 
They  are  all  forms  of  Cyclamen  Europseum.  Victor. — 1,  Sedum  carneum  ; 2, 

Mesembryanthemum  tigrinum  ; 3,  Cacalia  oocoinea ; 4,  Sempervivum  Youngi, 


Cotusponbcncc. 

♦ 

GARDEN  ALLOTMENTS. 

As  a reader  for  many  years  past  of  the  Gardeners’  Magazine,  I was  very 
pleased  to  see  in  the  issue  of  October  G the  report  of  Mr.  Evershed's  paper  on 
“ Three  Acres  and  a Cow.”  I was  pleased  because  I am  quite  sure  that  the 
value  of  an  allotment  to  a labouring  man  cannot  be  made  too  generally  known. 
I can  speak  from  personal  experience,  and  can  say  that  it  is  a very  great  ad- 
vantage to  a labouring  man  to  have  a piece  of  ground  on  which  to  occupy  his 
spare  time.  For  twenty  years  paBt  I have  held  an  allotment  which  forms  part 
of  the  ground  let  by  the  vicar  at  sixpence  per  rod.  I helped  to  measure  out 
the  ground  and  I hold  it  now,  and  I can  safely  say  that  it  has  kept  me  many 
hours  from  a publio-house.  When  I took  the  land  I was  a labourer,  and  now 
I am  a shopkeeper.  At  the  first  I had  ten  rods,  and  uow  I have  fifty,  and  am 
able  to  grow  enough  vegetables  to  supply  my  family,  pay  my  rent,  and  leave  a 
balance.  I am  now  paying  a shilling  a rod  for  thirty,  and  ninepence  per  rod 
for  thirty,  the  latter  forming  part  of  a piooe  of  marsh  land.  Allotments  are  so 
muoh  appreciated  in  this  neighbourhood  that  if  there  was  any  land  to  be  let  it 
would  be  very  soon  taken  up.  When  once  a labourer  has  an  allotment  he  does 
not  like  to  leave  it.  Our  ground  is  let  yearly  from  January  to  December,  and 
when  any  of  it  is  takon  for  building  the  tenant  has  no  claim.  T.  A. 

Norlh'jWoolwich.  


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

Thomas  Gayton,  Prospect  Nursery,  Hornsey. — Bulbs,  Plants,  Hardy 

Azaleas,  Trees  and  Shrubs,  tfc. 

Trkooon  and  Co.,  19,  Jicwin  Street,  London,  E.C.— Abridyed  list 
Wrought  Iron  Cisterns,  Radiatiny  llcat  Generators,  §c. 

William  Ethiikington,  Swansuomue,  Kent.— Chrysanthemums. 
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SUOOESSIONAL  CROPS  OF  TEAS. 

I)y  J.  0.  Glarkb. 

The  vegetable  seed  catalogues  will  bo  distributed  in  a few  weeks.  It 
is  therefore  a good  timo  to  see  to  the  making  out  of  the  list  of  such 
subjects  as  will  bo  required.  As  peas  occupy  a prominent  position 
amongst  vegetables,  wo  may  profitably  devoto  tbo  spaco  at  our  dis- 
posal to  the  consideration  of  the  best  sorts  to  grow.  My  own  opinion 
of  the  best  peas  has  not  been  wholly  formed  by  their  table  quality. 
The  manner  in  which  they  behave  in  a variety  of  circumstances  has 
influenced  my  decision  to  a certain  extent.  Not  but  what  I should  give 
the  preference  to  tho  best- flavoured  pea  if  I could  grow  it  in  satisfactory 
manner,  but  I am  painfully  aware  that  tho  best  eating  peas  do  not  bear 
satisfactory  crops  in  all  places. 

First-class  Peas. 

There  are  probably  not  two  better  flavoured  peas  than  Veitch’s 
Perfection  and  0.  F.  Wilson,  but  for  the  past  seven  years  I have  had  to 
give  them  up  because  they  did  not  bear  more  than  a third  of  a crop. 
Green  or  black  fly  always  attacked  them  when  all  other  sorts  were  free 
from  insects.  As  a consequence  the  points  of  the  growth  become 
curled  and  not  half  of  the  flowers  open.  In  another  garden  within  a 
few  miles  of  where  I write  all  other  sorts  of  peas  have  had  to  give 
way  to  Stratagem.  Not  that  it  is  superior  to  any  in  flavour,  but  because 
it  suits  the  soil  and  gives  regular  crops  when  others  fail.  From  these 
facts  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  good  reasons  why  one  should  be 
influenced  in  the  choice  of  sorts  besides  that  of  flavour.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  sorts 
now  offered  to  select  from,  there  is  no  reason  why  an  inferior  flavoured 
pea  should  be  grown.  Amongst  both  tall  and  dwarf  growing  kinds 
there  are  a number  of  excellent  table  peas. 

Tall  Peas. 

Amongst  the  sorts  which  grow  from  five  feet  to  seven  feet  high  I 
may  mention  the  following  as  likely  to  do  well  in  a variety  of  soils  : 
Champion  of  England,  Huntingtonian,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  British  Queen, 
and  Emperor  of  Marrows.  The  first  and  second  which  I have  named 
are  comparatively  old  sorts,  but  in  flavour  and  general  usefulness  they 
are  unsurpassed.  As  regards  cropping  qualities  I think  they  cannot 
be  equalled.  The  Champion  of  England  is  a capital  sort  to  sow  early 
in  March  and  onwards.  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  British  Queen  are  better 
suited  for  sowing  in  May,  for  the  production  of  late  crops.  Telephone 
is  a useful  second  early  pea.  It  produces  wonderfully  large  pods, 
which  are  fairly  well  filled  with  large  peas,  but  it  quickly  goes  out  of 
bearing,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  sow  once  a fortnight  to  keep  up  a 
supply  if  that  sort  is  wholly  depended  upon.  I wish  to  remark  here 
that  in  giving  the  height  of  the  different  sorts  I have  mentioned  the 
height  to  which  I have  found  them  to  grow  in  a strong  heavy  soil. 
The  character  of  the  ground  has  a great  influence  on  the  growth,  and 
therefore  allowance  must  be  made  for  it. 

Returning  to  notice  other  sorts,  I may  mention  Stratagem  as  a 
grand-lookiDg  pea.  The  pods  are  very  large,  and  usually  well  filled 
with  large  peas,  and  when  used  quite  young  the  flavour  is  fairly  good. 
Evolution  partakes  of  some  of  the  characters  of  Stratagem,  growing 
about  the  same  height,  with  slightly  longer  pods.  When  sent  to  table 
the  peas  are  a good  dark  green  colour,  and  the  flavour  excellent. 

Most  people  have  their  favourite  sorts,  as  I have  mine,  which  is 
quite  right,  for  no  particular  kind  is  likely  to  remain  long  in  favour 
that  is  not  satisfactory  both  in  cropping  qualities  and  flavour.  But 
no  doubt  there  are  some  who  have  a disposition  to  grow  a good  many 
different  surts,  which  I do  not  consider  to  be  good  practice.  I find  it 
best  to  have  a limited  number  of  sorts,  and  to  stick  to  them  to  keep 
up  a supply,  although  every  year  I grow  a few  of  the  novelties  to  prove 
them.  But  they  are  usrrally  discarded  after  the  first  year,  and  while 
proving  them  they  are  only  looked  upon  as  a chance  crop. 

Best  Four  Peas. 

For  many  years  I have  only  had  four  sorts  of  peas  on  which  I have 
relied  for  a supply.  These  are  for  the  Early  crop,  Bingleader  ; Second 
early,  William  the  First ; Main  crop,  Champion  of  England ; and  for 
Late  supplies,  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  By  confining  myself  to  these  I am  able 
to  make  regular  sowings  without  running  any  risk  of  failure  in  the 
supply,  as  is  likely  to  be  the  case  when  sorts  are  dealt  with  for  the  first 
time.  As  all  peas  differ  more  or  less  in  the  time  they  come  into  bearing, 
there  is  a little  uncertainty  as  to  season  as  well  as  the  height. 

Dwarf  Peas. 

These  are  supposed  not  to  want  any  sticks,  and  are  all  very  well  in 
their  way,  but  they  give  such  poor  crops  as  compared  with  the  tall 
growers  that  I do  not  look  upon  them  with  much  favour.  For 
although  a moderate  crop  may  be  had  without  affording  them  any 
support,  they  all  bear  better  when  they  are  staked.  When  sticks  are 
not  used,  a layer  of  clean  straw  laid  on  the  ground  close  to  the  row  is  of 
great  service  to  keep  the  pods  clean,  as  well  as  to  keep  the  stems  off 
the  ground,  for  if  the  stems  remain  long  in  contact  with  the  earth  they 
quickly  get  yellow  and  cease  to  bear.  1 have  thought  it  desirable  to 
refer  to  the  dwarf  peas  before  turning  to  other  sections,  as  it  is  as 
well  the  reader  should  know  the  chief  requirements  of  each  in  making 
a selection.  With  regard  to  sorts  that  grow  to  a medium  height,  I 
must  repeat  what  I have  above  stated,  that  I think  the  two  best  in  this 
section  are  Veitch’s  Perfection  and  G.  F.  Wilson.  When  grown  in  a 
soil  that  suits  them,  they  are  perfect.  There  are  several  others  of 
about  the  same  height  that  may  be  safely  selected.  These  are  Laxton’s 
Supreme,  James’s  Prolific,  and  Yorkshire  Hero.  These  grow  from 
three  feet  to  five  feet  high,  according  to  the  character  of  the  soil.  The 
last-named  is  a grand  pea  for  the  table  when  obtained  true.  But,  un- 
fortunately, it  is  too  often  sent  out  of  the  same  sample  as  Yeitch’s 


Perfection,  to  which  it  has  some  resemblance.  In  a general  way  these 
medium  growers  aro  more  suitable  for  gardens  of  limited  extent  than 
tho  tall  ones,  as  tho  rows  can  bo  sown  nearer  together,  and  they  do  not 
shade  so  much  ground  as  those  which  reach  to  a height  of  seven  feet. 
For  sorts  that  grow  four  feet  high  tho  rows  should  be  four  feet  apart, 
but  the  taller  growing  kinds  aro  tho  most  productive  when  the  rows 
aro  from  ten  feot  to  twelve  feet  from  each  other. 

Sowino  Peas  in  Trenches. 

This  practice  is  sometimes  recommended,  but  should  not  be  acted 
upon  regardless  of  the  nature  of  tho  soil.  Where  there  is  a depth  of 
two  feet  of  good  soil  sowing  in  trenches  is  all  very  well,  and  I agree 
with  it.  But  where  the  good  soil  does  not  reach  to  a depth  of  more 
than  one  foot  or  fifteen  inches,  to  sow  in  trenches  is  to  deprive  the 
plant  of  a portion  of  the  good  soil,  and,  as  will  be  readily  understood, 
the  roots  quickly  reach  into  a bad  material,  and  then  they  soon  give 
out.  I therefore  say  to  all,  Stop  and  consider  before  you  sow  your 
peas  in  trenches. 

Peas  for  Exhibition. 

Those  who  wish  to  grow  peas  for  exhibition  as  well  as  for  the  table 
must  confine  their  selection  to  the  most  showy  sorts,  as  the  prizes  are 
generally  awarded  to  those  that  have  the  largest  and  longest  pods, 
providing  they  are  young  and  at  the  same  time  well  filled.  Telephone 
up  to  the  present  time  has  been  the  most  popular  of  exhibition  peas, 
and  certainly,  as  regards  its  appearance,  it  is  deserving  of  its  position. 
But,  in  my  opinion,  the  Dulce  of  Albany  will  share  the  honours,  if  it 
does  not  monopolise  them  altogether,  when  it  becomes  better  known 
It  has  large  and  handsome  pods,  that  are  equally  as  well  filled  as  the 
other,  with  a more  refined  appearance.  Evolution  has  not  been  seen 
much  on  the  exhibition  table  ; but,  if  I am  not  mistaken,  it  will  prove 
a formidable  rival  to  many  older  sorts.  In  growing  either  of 
these  three  sorts  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  exhibiting  as  well  as  for 
the  table  it  is  very  essential  for  the  cultivator  to  know  that  all  these 
large-podded  peas  very  quickly  go  out  of  bearing  in  dry  weather. 
Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  sow  more  frequently  to  prevent  a scarcity 
of  peas  at  any  particular  time.  I find  to  prevent  a break  in  the  supply 
it  is  necessary  to  sow  once  a fortnight  after  the  first  of  April. 


WINTER  WORK  IN  VINERIES. 

Under  this  heading,  Mr.  J.  C.  Clarke  furnishes  us  with  a very 
interesting  article,  and,  though  I have  to  differ  in  some  points,  1 do 
not  for  a moment  doubt  but  that  “ J.  C.  C.”  is  giving  a resume  of  his 
practice,  which  I take  for  granted  succeeds  with  him.  leaving  had 
experience  in  various  counties,  extending  from  Lancashire  to  Sussex, 
I never  yet  was  permitted  to  dispense  with  fire-heat  as  long  as  the 
grapes  were  hanging.  True,  I should  suppose  and  expect  that  less 
fire  would  be  requisite,  say  in  the  West  of  England.  This  would  be 
sadly  out  of  place  here  in  marsh  land.  My  late  grapes  are  gently  started 
with  fire  first  week  in  March,  and,  supposing  grapes  hang  till  Christ- 
mas, fire  is  never  out.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  during  hot 
sunshine  less  fire  is  used  ; still,  the  fire  is  always  in,  and  by  judicious 
use  of  valves  the  heat  in  pipes  can  be  arranged  to  a nicety. 

The  end  of  October  and  beginning  of  November  is  generally  the 
dampest  time  here,  and  with  fire  and  top  ventilation,  so  far  this  season, 
has  not  only  kept  the  grapes  sound,  but  also  prevented  shanking.  For 
the  first  time  in  my  practice  I have  kept  front  ventilators  closed  ; this, 
on  second  thoughts,  is  only  rational,  as  by  so  doing  I am  keeping  damp 
out.  Nothing  to  my  mind  is  more  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  keeping 
grapes  than  irregularity,  as,  for  example,  a little  fire  one  day  or  night, 
and  then  to  do  without  for  a few  days.  So  far,  I have  the  use  of  fire  for 
keeping  purposes,  and  not  for  ripening  them,  in  my  mind.  Were  fire 
needed  for  the  latter  purpose  now,  of  course  the  more  ventilation 
with  it  the  better.  Grapes,  however,  thus  ripened  are  not  the  best  for 
keeping.  Of  course,  there  are  exceptions  to  all  rules — even  so  here  ; 
yet,  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  I do  not  over-fire.  My  houses  being  roomy 
there  is  not  much  fear  of  exceeding  the  figures  given  by  “ J.  C.  C.,” 
even  with  fire — in  truth,  fire  is  not  used  with  the  idea  of  high  tempera- 
ture, but  simply  to  air  the  houses,  and  keep  things  right. 

To  give  breathing-room,  as  I call  it,  1 gradually  take  out  the  sub- 
laterals, and  do  this  mostly  by  the  first  week  in  November.  I make  it 
a rule  to  take  out  the  green  laterals,  which  are  of  no  use  now,  provid- 
ing always  there  is  good  foliage  left  to  keep  roots  in  action.  It  is  best 
to  begin  with  sub-laterals  below  the  fruit  ; following  up  in  a few  day3 
or  a week  by  removing  shoots  above  bunch.  What  I am  always 
anxious  about  is  not  to  reduce  by  the  barrowful  at  once.  This  latter 
course  I fully  believe  to  be  a common  cause  of  failure  in  the  next  year, 
and  is,  I am  sure,  one  of  the  chief  aids  to  shanking. 

It  is  advisable  to  prefer  foliage,  if  not  off,  at  least  yellow  or  high 
coloured  before  cutting  grapes  for  keeping.  All  my  work  now  is  to 
prepare,  if  I may  so  call  it,  the  laterals,  so  that  by  cutting-time  I have 
no  waste  cutting,  and  no  more  ties  are  left  than  are  really  necessary. 
Having  to  carry  my  bunches  some  distance  in  the  open,  £ have  to  make 
the  best  of  fine  weather.  It  seems  very  cruel  to  ruthlessly  pull  beauti- 
fully green  leaves  off,  and  I would  prefer  waiting,  as  I know  which 
grapes  keep  the  best.  Foliage  is,  for  reasons  given  by  “J.  C.  C.,” 
wonderfully  late.  Another  cause  of  this,  however,  is  want  of  sun  in 
the  summer  months.  Frosty  nights  are  a very  telling  help  to  change 
of  foliage,  this  too,  even  where  fire  is  kept.  Sun,  even  to  day  (Lord 
Mayor’s  Day),  is  very  hot,  and  so  we  have  been  able  to  use  more  water 
than  usual.  Scheming  is  here  necessary ; all  watering  should  be  so 
done  as  to  be  fairly  dry  again  before  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  gone.  One 
of  my  houses,  facing  west,  with  a crop  of  grapes  hanging,  I have  to 
punish  now  for  want  of  water,  as  I am  afraid,  for  sun  does  not  touch, 
this  house  until  noon  or  after. 
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It  is  my  fate  to  be  at  variance  with  “ J.  0.  C.”  when  he  speaks  of 
vino  roots  with  only  large  borders  not  to  be  trod  on.  I say  a small 
border  cannot  be  too  firm,  and  should,  however,  not  think  of  treading 
a wet  border.  Unhesitatingly  I say  a loose  border,  either  large  or 
small,  is  a mistake.  I believe  in  root  restriction,  though  I am  fully  aware 
that  this  means  extra  help  in  the  way  of  water  and  feeding. 

Now,  with  regard  to  pruning,  another  mistake  is  made  by  laying 
down  any  precise  law.  Some  varieties,  it  is  well  known,  produce  most 
satisfactory  results  from  close  one-eyed  pruning  of  laterals.  Others, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  better  for  a longer  spur.  It  must  be  admitted 
the  close  pruning  system  is  best  for  small,  compact,  good  keeping 
bunches,  and  certainly  these  close  cut  spurs  are  not  so  unsightly ; 
on  the  other  hand,  long  spurs,  do  give  the  largest  bunches.  But  these 
large  bunches  are  not  the  ones  I should  care  to  dish  for  table. 
Without  committing  myself  either  way,  I say  frankly  that  if  at  pruning- 
time  the  bottom  eye  (nearest  old  wood)  is  smaller  than  the  next  one, 
leave  the  second.  Were  we  now,  when  leaves  are  on,  to  mark 
pruning  point,  it  would  be  interesting  ; for  now  the  difference  in  first 
and  second  leaves  for  size  is  very  marked,  and  as  “ J.  C.  C.”  rightly 
says,  the  largest  bunches  come  from  the  bud  which  has  the  best- 
developed  leaf.  The  single  rod  run  up  one  year  and  fruited  the  next, 
cutting  out  old  rod,  has  its  advantages  in  the  way  of  neatness  and  larger 
bunches,  but  unless  there  is  a certainty  of  well  ripening  the  wood, 
disappointment  will  follow,  either  by  deficient  colouring  or  by 
shanking. 

These  few  thoughts  are  suggested  and  put  on  paper,  not  as  in  any 
way  I trust  to  detract  from  the  merits  of  Mr.  Clarke’s  paper,  but  rather 
to  supplement  his  remarks  thereon.  It  would  be  strange  if,  in  the  con- 
sideration of  details,  so  vast  a subject  as  grape  vine  culture  should  not 
give  rise  to  some  differences  of  opinion.  Stephen  Castle. 

West  Lynn. 


ORCHID  NOTES. 

The  flowers  in  the  Cattleya  house  are  few,  and  mostly  represented  by 
stragglers  that  are  flowering  out  of  season.  Cattleya  Boweringi 
promises  to  be  a charming  addition  to  the  October  flowering  species. 
It  is  quite  distinct  from  anything  else,  and  is  easily  distinguished  by 
its  pseudo-bulbs,  which  have  a distinct  rounded  bulb  at  the  base  of 
the  pseudo.  In  other  respects  the  growth  of  the  plant  reminds  one  of 
C.  Skinneri,  as  do  the  rosy  lilac  sepals  and  petals  and  the  purple- 
coloured  lip  with  white  throat.  Lcelia  Dormaniana  is  distinct  and 
handsome ; it  is  now  in  perfection.  It  is  a scarce  plant,  being  pro- 
bably a natural  hybrid  between  Cattleya  bicolor  and  Lselia  pumila. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  dark  brown  or  chocolate  colour,  and  offer  a 
pretty  contrast  to  the  violet  purple  lip.  A dwarf  growing  plant  which 
should  be  in  every  good  collection. 

At  the  lightest  end  of  the  house  we  have  a beautiful  display  of 
Vanda  ccerulea,  one  of  the  easiest-managed  orchids  in  cultivation,  if 
it  but  receives  the  right  treatment.  It  seems  to  succeed  best  with 
the  plants  placed  in  upright  teak  cylinders,  with  a layer  two  or  three 
inches  deep  of  clean  live  sphagnum,  and  they  do  not  bear  removal 
from  this  favoured  place.  We  moved  our  plants  last  year  at  this 
time,  so  that  they  might  make  a group  with  other  plants  on  the  centre 
stage.  Some  of  them  remained  in  beauty  for  three  or  four  weeks,  but 
the  leaves  showed  decidedly  that  they  did  not  like  the  change,  and  the 
plants  have  not  yet  quite  regained  the  healthy  look  they  had  at  this 
time  last  year. 

A few  of  the  hybrid  cypripediums  make  a beautiful  display  of 
bloom  at  this  season.  The  largest  flowers,  though  not  the  most 
brilliant  in  colour,  are  the  hybrids  between  C.  villosum  and  C. 
barbatum  crossed  both  ways.  C.  vexillarium  is  not  quite  such  an 
elegant  plant  as  its  parent,  0.  Farrieanum,  but  it  is  more  easily 
managed,  and  beautiful  withal.  C.  cenanthum  superbum  we  have  not 
in  our  own  collection,  but  I saw  it  in  flower  a few  days  back  in  Messrs. 
Yeitch’s  nursery,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  and  it  is  also  in  flower  in  fine 
variety  in  the  celebrated  collection  of  the  Baron  Schroder.  This  is 
one  of  the  very  best  hybrids,  and  no  orchid  grower  who  can  afford  to 
pay  for  it  will  care  to  be  without  it.  The  richly-coloured  dorsal  sepal 
with  white  margin  is  very  beautiful.  Amongst  many  remarkable 
cypripediums  now  in  flower  C.  Schroderce  holds  high  place.  A hybrid 
between  C.  caudatum  and  0.  Sedeni,  it  inherits  the  character  of  both 
parents,  the  prevailing  colour  being  pale  rose.  We  find  it  in  flower 
at  mid-winter,  and  also  at  mid  summer.  This  is  a most  valuable  trait 
in  its  character,  which  is  justly  regarded  as  considerably  enhancing 
its  value.  C.  Leeanum  and  the  much  more  beautiful  form,  superbum, 
have  also  well  proved  themselves  to  be  winter  flowering,  and  being 
free  in  growth  are  consequently  much  more  valuable  on  that  account. 
It  is  a cross  between  0.  insigne  and  C.  Spicerianum.  The  best  form 
was  raised  in  Messrs.  Yeitch’s  nursery  from  a good  form  of  0.  insigne, 
and  proves  how  much  more  desirable  it  is  to  raise  seedlings  from  the 
best  varieties  only. 

I have  reserved  space  for  just  a few  words  infavourof  what  must  be 
considered  the  most  beautiful  Lady’s  Slipper  introduced  in  recent 
years,  C.  Spicerianum.  There  are  some  scores  of  beautiful  varieties  in 
flower  at  Messrs.  Yeitch’s.  A few  plants  had  been  suspended  close  to 
the  roof  glass.  The  flower  stems  had  naturally  taken  a horizontal 
position,  and  a number  of  them  arranged  in  that  way  were  very  effec- 
tive. We  have  it  now  plentifully  in  flower  in  our  collection,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  healthy  growing  plants  in  the  largo  genus 
to  which  it  belongs.  Moreover,  it  grows  quite  as  freely,  and  flowers  as 
well  if  potted  in  turfy  loam,  as  it  does  in  turfy  pout. 

Oncidium  tigrinum  is  now  making  quite  a gorgeous  display  in  the 
Cattleya  house.  Its  long  branched  spikes  of  clear  primrose-coloured 
flowers  are  most  effective  ; but  this  is  not  all,  as  the  perfume  is  very 
sweet.  Having  been  introduced  in  large  masses  during  the  last  year 


or  two,  it  is  to  be  found  in  all  good  collections.  Pot  culture  suits  it 
best,  and  the  cool  house  in  summer.  As  soon  as  the  flowers  fade  we 
place  the  plants  in  quite  a cool  and  rather  dry  house,  and  give  them 
scarcely  any  water  at  the  roots  until  they  start  into  growth  again  in 
the  spring.  J.  Douglas. 


MADRESFIELD  COURT  GRAPE. 

On  pages  672  and  673  of  the  G.M.  appears  a contribution  by  Mr. 
Castle  headed  “Grape  Jottings.”  I can  always  welcome  anything 
that  may  fall  from  Mr.  Castle’s  pen  in  the  grape-growing  way,  as  I con- 
sider his  hints  mostly  telling  and  veiy  useful.  In  mentioning  Madresfield 
Court  grape  he  says  : “ No  doubt  weight  of  crop  is  one  step  towards 
prevention  of  cracking.”  1 would  like  to  add  my  word  of  testimony  to 
that,  by  stating  that  in  these  last  four  years  I have  grown  on  my 
Madresfield  Court  vines  two  comparatively  light  crops  and  two  rather 
heavy,  and  with  the  two  heavy  crops  I have  not  experienced  nearly  so 
much  cracking  as  with  the  light  crops,  although  in  each  case  they  have 
coloured  and  finished  off  well. 

When  I first  took  this  grape  in  hand  I experienced  no  little  vexation 
and  anxiety  through  this  failing,  viz.,  its  cracking  so  badly  during  the 
ripening-off  period.  But  this  year  I am  glad  to  say  I have  had  scarcely 
any  crack  at  all,  and  I can  only  account  for  it  in  the  following  way  : 
In  the  first  place,  I grow  more  foliage,  by  leaving  one  more  leaf  at  the 
end  of  the  bunch,  making  three  in  all.  I have  also  paid  greater  atten- 
tion to  ventilation  after  colouring  has  commenced,  by  way  of  avoiding 
as  much  as  possible  sudden  rises  of  temperature  in  changeable  weather. 
I think  this  has  a great  deal  to  do  with  it. 

And  then  from  my  experience,  as  stated  above,  I am  inclined  to 
give  them  enough  to  do  in  the  way  of  a crop.  I think,  by  the  way,  that 
growers  for  markets  nowadays  will  be  disposed  to  do  this  without  being 
told.  But  I believe  with  this  variety  there  is  something  in  having 
sufficient  channels  to  take  its  luxuriant  supplies  of  sap  on  all  occa- 
sions. I have  taken  over  30  lbs.  per  rod  of  good  quality  grapes  from 
mine  this  season.  Of  course  to  do  this  every  attention  must  be  given 
at  the  roots  in  the  way  of  liquid  manure,  &o.  Mine  receive  adequate 
supplies  in  that  way  to  the  end  of  October  with  the  rest  of  my  vines.  I 
omitted  to  water  the  Madresfields  one  season  after  commencement  of 
colouring  as  I thought  to  prevent  cracking,  but  I should  not  do  that 
again.  The  cracking  continued  all  the  same,  and  red  spider  got  ahead 
a great  deal  too  much  for  my  liking.  J.  Hilling. 

Brest  on,  Jghtham,  Kent. 
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CONSERVATORY  AND  GREENHOUSE. 
Chrysanthemums  must  as  far  as  practicable  have  a dry  atmosphere,  as  damp 
is  very  injurious  to  the  flowers  ; therefore  ventilate  freely  when  the  weather 
is  dry  and  otherwise  favourable  to  the  admission  of  air. 

Ericas  of  the  winter-blooming  kinds  are  to  be  kept  as  well  aired  and  as 
hardy  as  possible.  When  requiring  water,  give  the  roots  a good  soaking, 
choosing  bright  mild  weather  for  it  if  possible,  and  repeat  the  watering  the 
next  day  if  any  doubt  whether  the  ball  has  been  moistened  through.  After 
this  let  them  go  nearly  dry  again,  but  never  beyond  a certain  point  of  dryness, 
or  the  ball  will  get  hard.  The  general  stock  of  Cape  heaths  will  bear  a few 
degrees  of  frost  without  harm  if  kept  well  aired  at  all  favourable  opportunities. 
What  is  most  likely  to  injure  them  is  a dry  fire-heat  and  a too  dry  state  of  the 
roots.  But  they  will  want  very  little  water  at  this  time  of  year,  and  should 
have  no  encouragement  to  grow. 

Hyacinths  that  have  filled  their  pots  with  roots  may  now  be  pushed  on 
by  placing  them  over  a moderate  bottom-heat.  A hot  manure  bed  will 
answer  admirably,  as  the  vapour  will  give  the  foliage  a rich  green  healthy  hue 
and  the  flowers  will  come  in  tine  spikes.  But  they  must  be  prevented  root- 
ing down  into  the  manure  by  being  placed  on  fiat  tiles  or  slates. 

Stove. — Gesneras  form  a most  useful  group  of  winter  flowers,  and  should 
have  every  encouragement,  for  their  exquisite  leaves  are  almost  as  attractive 
as  their  richly  coloured  flowers.  They  will  require  an  average  temperature  of 
65  deg.  to  70  deg.,  with  plenty  of  water.  Euphorbia  jacquinioe  flora  will  soon 
be  in  fine  condition  if  carefully  treated.  Let  it  have  good  stove  temperature 
and  plenty  of  light,  but  be  careful  to  give  it  very  little  water.  It  is  often 
spoilt  by  amateurs,  who  think  as  the  plant  is  in  a flowering  state  it  ought  to 
have  abundance  of  moisture,  which  is  a mistake.  If  kept  very  wet  at  the 
roots,  the  leaves  will  fall  off.  At  the  same  time  it  must  not  go  dust-dry. 

Orchid  House  to  be  kept  at  as  low  a temperaturo  as  is  consistent  with 
safety.  The  use  of  excessively  high  temperatures  has  been  the  cause  of  moro 
mischief  than  all  the  rest  of  the  mistakes  in  orchid  culture.  Keep  the  atmos- 
sphere  of  the  house  moderately  dry  and  as  sweet  as  possible.  One  of  the 
most  important  matters  for  the  young  beginner  is  to  learn  to  deoide  when  the 
pseudo-bulbs  are  ripe  and  ought  to  be  at  rest,  and  to  proportion  the  period  of 
rest  to  the  habit  of  the  species — matters  which  depend  moro  on  personal 
observation  than  on  the  precepts  of  books. 

FORCING  AND  ORCHARD  HOUSES. 

Pines  in  fruit  will  need  a moist  air  and  a good  bottom-heat.  Tho  general 
stock  must  have  as  low  night  temperaturos  as  will  be  safe — say  55  deg.  for  a 
minimum,  and  by  day  70  deg.  to  75  deg.,  and  not  highor.  Heat  from  manure 
is  rather  troublesome  at  this  time  of  year,  and  there  must  always  be  at  hand 
materials  for  lining  and  covering  up,  in  oaso  of  a sudden  ohange  to  sovero 
weather. 

Vinfh  in  course  of  breaking  may  be  assisted  materially  by  making  up  in  tho 
house  a large  bed  of  fermenting  materials.  Tho  manure  should  havo  boon 
turned  twice,  then  to  bo  wheeled  in,  and  mado  up  solid  as  for  a hotbed,  but 
the  surfaoe  not  to  bo  oovered  with  soil.  Tho  ammoniaoal  vapour  and  tho 
moisture  together  will  give  groat  vigour  to  tho  now  growth,  and  if  tho  roots  are 
properly  encouraged  there  will  be  a grand  start  made  for  an  early  crop.  If  this 
cannot  he  done,  Byringo  frequently,  and  put  troughs  of  wator  over  tho  linos  or 
pipos.  Vines  now  to  bo  started  should  not  havo  much  boat — say,  55  dog.  by 
day  and  45  dog.  by  night,  to  bo  increased  gradually  ; in  faot,  any  hurry  in 
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starting  vinos  into  growth  lias  to  bo  paid  for  aftorwards  iu  shanking,  mildew, 
deformed  bunches,  or  some  other  grievance. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE  GROUNDS. 

Alpines  suffer  more  from  wot  than  frost,  and  ohoico  kinds  Bhould  bo  potted 
and  put  in  frames,  ns  during  January  there  is  usually  much  havoo  committed 
among  al pines  on  rockories.  The  only  safe  way  to  keep  up  a collection  is  to 
have  duplicates  of  all  the  species  in  pots. 

Flower  Beds  not  ocoupiod  should  bo  dcoply  stirred  and  kept  rough.  The 
fear  of  an  untidy  appearanco  causes  many  a (lower  garden  to  get  sour  and  full 
of  vermin,  whereas  the  soil  should  bo  as  thoroughly  broken  and  pulverized  as 
that  of  the  kitchen  garden.  The  beds  may  be  mauured  now  where  the 
positions  aro  comparatively  dry,  but  it  will  be  as  well  to  defer  manuring  till 
tho  spring.  If  supplies  of  tnrf  aro  wanted  for  next  year’s  potting,  get  tho 
material  in  at  once,  and  stack  in  long  narrow  ridges  like  dwarf  walls.  It  is 
not  yet  too  late  to  fill  the  beds  with  spring  flowers  and  bulbs,  but  to  produce 
a thoroughly  good  effect  it  will  be  necessary  to  plant  closer  together  than  early 
in  October  last. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  FRAME  GROUND. 

Artichokes  to  bo  dressed  for  the  winter  by  removing  any  late  heads,  the 
stalks  of  which  can  be  inserted  in  a bed  of  earth  under  cover  till  wanted  ; 
next  remove  the  largo  leaves,  and  mould  up  the  plants  without  throwing  any 
soil  into  the  centre.  As  clippings  of  hedges  and  prunings  of  trees  are  generally 
burnt  at  this  time  of  year,  keep  the  ashes  dry,  and  at  the  first  opportunity 
after  having  earthed  up  tho  plants  spread  the  ashes  two  or  three  inches  thick 
over  the  ground  between  them. 

Beans  and  Peas  not  yet  sown  for  speculative  crops  may  be  got  in,  now 
the  weather  is  tine,  in  a dry  sheltered  position.  If  there  is  plenty  of  spare 
room  in  frames  or  pits,  preparations  may  be  made  for  early  crops  without 
incurring  the  risk  of  sowing  out  of  doors.  Fill  a frame  with  turfs  cut  six 
icches  in  width,  and  laid  grass  side  downwards.  Sow  the  seeds  pretty  close 
together  along  the  centre  of  each  breadth  of  turf,  and  then  sift  over  some  fine 
soil  just  to  cover  them,  and  shut  up.  As  soon  as  the  seeds  have  started  give 
air  cautiously,  and  keep  them  as  hardy  as  possible.  As  they  rise,  occasionally 
add  more  soil,  so  as  to  keep  earthing  them  up  ; this  will  make  them  more 
strong  and  stubby  than  by  covering  them  their  proper  depth  in  the  first 
instance.  In  February  the  turfs  may  be  lifted  out,  and  the  plants  divided 
without  any  injury  to  the  roots,  and  so  planted  out  in  drills  of  well-prepared 
soil,  and  protected  with  long  dry  litter  and  reed  wattles  until  the  weather 
allows  of  complete  exposure. 

Brushwood  comprises  clippings  of  hedges  and  small  prunings  of  bush 
fruits  and  trees  that  are  generally  of  no  use  for  firewood,  except  in  the  furnace 
of  a saddle  boiler,  for  which  in  some  gardens  all  such  stuff  may  be  used.  But 
there  ought  to  be  no  waste  of  anything  that  will  burn,  and  at  this  time  of 
year  labour  can  generally  be  afforded  to  deal  with  these  things  in  a way  to 
economize  every  scrap.  Lots  of  real  good  firewood  may  be  looked  out  by  first 
chopping  and  sawing  up  all  loppings  of  fair  size  ; at  the  same  time  large  gnarled 
and  twisted  branches  should  be  stored  for  rustic  work.  Many  a gardener  has 
to  buy  in  spring  stuff  that  he  might  have  supplied  himself  with  by  a sorting 
of  the  timber  obtained  in  cutting  down  old  trees  and  in  the  clearance  of  old 
plantations.  When  the  best  of  the  stuff  has  been  stored,  char  all  that  remains, 
and  keep  the  ashes  under  cover  for  use.  In  charring,  a flame  should  never  be 
allowed  ; a smouldering  fire  reduces  without  waste  ; a flame  wastes  the  best 
part  of  the  material — that  is,  the  charcoal.  To  prevent  too  rapid  a consump- 
tion, keep  the  heap  well  covered  with  turf,  clay,  or  other  soil,  so  as  to  oonfine 
the  heat  and  prevent  too  free  an  access  of  air. 

Garnjshlng  and  Flavouring  Herbs  should  be  taken  up  and  potted  in 
case  of  severe  weather.  Parsley  and  mint  are  generally  scarce  in  February, 
because  there  is  no  care  taken  in  time  to  secure  supplies.  Large  roots  of 
parsley  potted  now  will  keep  green  and  fresh  till  wanted.  The  roots  of  mint 
should  be  potted  in  leaf-mould,  and  the  pots  plunged  in  an  asparagus  bed,  or 
placed  on  a flue  to  force  it  gently.  Parsley  may  also  be  protected  on  the 
ground  by  means  of  hooped  mats  and  litter. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  ECHOES. 

The  exhibitions  last  week  rather  upset  my  previously-announced  intention  of 
having  a good  search  on  the  subject  of  early-flowering  chrysanthemums.  At  the 
eleventh  hour,  however,  I have  managed  to  squeeze  out  a few  spare  moments 
to  find  something  concerning  them.  It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  what  has 
already  been  stated  in  “ A Short  History  of  the  Chrysanthemum”  (page  25, 
et  seq.),  because  the  question  was  limited  to  this  country.  When  in  doubt  on 
old  chrysanthemum  matters  the  first  authority  I always  consult  is  Mr.  John 
Salter’s  book,  for  none  of  the  others  do  I consider  worthy  of  the  name  of  book 
beside  that. 


Now,  under  the  heading  “ Summer  flowering  Pompons,”  Mr.  Salter  men- 
tions and  describes  fifteen  varieties,  from  which  we  will  select  Cromatella, 
Delphine  Caboche,  Frederic  Pele,  Hendersoni,  Madame  Alphonse  Dufoy,  and 
Scarlet  Gem,  as  Mr.  Piercy  may,  in  all  probability,  know  most  of  them. 
As  Mr.  Salter  published  his  work  upwards  of  twenty-one  years  ago,  and  some, 
if  not  all,  of  the  above  are  still  in  cultivation  here,  I think  that,  at  least,  is 
sufficient  proof  of  the  existence  of  early  sorts  being  known  more  than  seventeen 
years  ago.  I am  not  quite  satisfied  to  let  the  matter  rest  there,  but  will  go 
back  a little  further.  From  the  top  shelf  of  one  of  my  bookcases  devoted 
exclusively  to  odds  and  ends  in  the  chrysanthemum  line,  I have  just  taken 
down  a charming  little  volume  full  bound  in  green  morocco,  and  of  which  I am 
particularly  proud.  It  contains  a selection  of  pamphlets  on  “ Queen  Mum.” 
Among  them  is  the  second  edition  of  Mr.  Broome’s  “Culture  of  the  Chrysan- 
themum.” Here  he  says:  “Summer  flowering  pompons. — P.S. — These 

varieties  bloom  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  August,  September,  and 
October.”  You  see  October  is  included,  as  I thought.  Mr.  Broome  enumerates 
thirteen  different  sorts,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Frederic  Pele,  Hendersoni, 
and  Scarlet  Gem,  also  mentioned  by  Mr.  Salter,  none  of  the  others  are  appa- 
rently known  in  these  times.  This  little  book  bears  date  March,  1858,  so  that 
I think  we  have  further  conclusive  evidence  that  early  varieties  have  been 
known  to  the  English  grower  for  something  like  twenty-nine  years,  instead  of 
the  more  limited  period  allotted  to  them  by  Mr.  Piercy. 

Concerning  the  merits  or  demerits  of  Mr.  Piercy’s  favourites,  there  is 
nothing  to  add  beyond  what  has  already  been  said,  except  that  he,  in  his 
recent  article  ci «ite  admits  the  accuracy  of  my  judgment  when  I stated  that 


iho  colours  must  bo  improved  before  they  tnk  j mo  by  storm,  for  he  t lore  says, 
“ Wo  want  more  oolour  badly.”  And  so  said  I,  although  in  other  wor  Is.  The 
question  of  early  blooming  chrysanthemums  was  mooted  as  long  ago  as  1817, 
for  about  that  timo  tho  London  Horticultural  .Society  offered  a medal  for 
information  on  tho  subject  of  obtaining  blooms  in  advance  ef  the  (lowering 
season,  which  in  those  days  was  the  month  of  November.  It  was  a complaint 
long  continued  in  the  horticultural  press  that  they  bloomed  at  a period  of  the 
year  when  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  seed  on  account  of  climatic  influence, 
and  years  before  many  of  us  wore  born,  anxious  inquirers  were  desirous  of 
eliciting  tho  faot  as  to  whether  varieties  could  be  obtained  that  would  bloom 
in  the  oarly  days  of  autumn.  When  they  were  provided  by  indefatigable 
florists  they  met  with  anything  but  a favourable  reception,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  introduction  of  a few  of  the  highly  coloured  early  Japanese,  it  is 
a matter  of  doubt  whether  they  jwould  have[received  more  than  scant  attention 
from  the  world  at  large. 

Mr.  Rundle’s  communication  in  last  week’s  issue  will  cause  a flutter  of 
excitement  among  some  of  the  old-fashioned  growers.  Those  who  were  con- 
temporary with  such  men  as  Mr.  Chandler,  of  the  Wandsworth  Road,  Mr. 
Salter,  Mr.  Forsyth,  Mr.  Bird,  Mr.  Itobt.  James,  Mr.  Geo.  Taylor,  of  Stoke 
Newington,  Mr.  Broome,  and  Mr.  Dale  have  never  become  real  admirers  of 
the  huge  Japanese  “monstrosities,”  which  seem  to  be  fast  elbowing  the  old 
favourites,  the  inenrved,  out  of  existence.  Mr.  Rundle’s  announcement  will, 
therefore,  be  peculiarly  welcome  to  many,  and  the  result  of  his  seed-saving  will 
doubtless  be  the  addition  of  some  really  good  flowers. 

For  years  the  novelties  in  the  incurved  class  have  been  few  and  far  be- 
tween, like  the  traditional  angel’s  visits  ; most  of  the  acquisitions  being  sports. 
SpeakiDg  from  memory  it  may  be  asserted  that,  exclusive  of  Jeanne  d’Arc, 
there  has  not  been  a single  instance  of  a seedling  incurved  chrysanthemum  of 
any  note  distributed  during  the  past  five  years,  unless  indeed  Mr.  Alfred 
Salter,  whom  I had  almost  forgotten  for  the  moment,  has  sent,  out  some.  At 
any  rate,  those  who  intend  to  devote  their  time  and  attention  in  that  direction 
must  bestir  themselves  at  once,  or  the  French  will  be  in  the  field  before  them, 
and  we  know  full  well  that  what  they  have  done  with  the  Japanese  is  also 
possible  with  other  kinds. 

One  of  my  Continental  correspondents  is  already  in  possession  of  a capital 
stock  of  all  our  best  incurves,  which  he  greatly  admires.  He  intimates  his 
intention  to  seed  them  this  season,  and  to  cross  fertilize  the  various  varieties 
with  great  care.  Being  aware  of  Mr.  John  Salter’s  desire  to  obtain  a really 
good  incurved  crimson  flower,  he  means  to  try  to  accomplish  that  object,  and 
I for  one  sincerely  wish  him  every  success.  It  is  easy  to  understand  the  com- 
plaint that  the  Japanese  are  monopolizing  the  field  of  late,  and  it  certainly  is 
becoming  a most  serious  matter  for  those  who  are  compelled  to  purchase  all  the 
new  flowers  as  a matter  of  business.  Just  think,  after  paying  twenty-five  or 
thirty  francs  for  a small  rooted  plant  of  some  verbally  beautiful  variety,  of  the 
annoyance  that  one  feels  when  it  blooms  and  turns  out  to  be  something  only 
fit  to  be  consigned  to  the  rubbish  heap.  This  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
occurrence  with  the  importer,  although  sometimes  a cheaper  purchase  may 
recoup  him  where  he  least  expected. 

The  weather  of  late  has  been  altogether  unfavourable  for  man  and  beast. 
Chrysanthemums,  too,  have  felt  its  influence,  and  are  now  fast  going  off  with 
mildew  in  many  places.  It  seems  as  if  St.  Swithin,  St.  Medard,  and  the  whole 
host  of  watery  saints  have  entered  into  a co-partnership  to  throw  a damper  on 
our  exhibitions  here  below.  Bnt  their  efforts  are  futile.  The  shows  last  week 
were  simply  crammed  with  admiring  visitors,  determined  to  brave  the  elements 
at  all  costs.  At  Lambeth  hardly  a glimpse  of  the  cut  blooms  was  to  be 
obtained.  The  Aquarium  was  ten  times  worse,  for  every  few  yards  there  was 
a dense  block,  requiring  considerable  skill  to  extricate  oneself  therefrom.  It 
was  there  that  the  following  lines  of  Byron  came  forcibly  to  my  mind  with 
peculiar  appropriateness  : 

“ The  lamps  shone  o’er  fair  women  and  brave  men  ; 

A thousand  hearts  heat  happily  ; and  when 
Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell, 

Soft  eyes  look’d  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again, 

And  all  went  merry  as  a marriage  bell.” 

Lewisham  show  was  on  a par  with  the  others,  and,  if  anyone  tells  me  that  the 
chrysanthemum  is  not  the  craze  of  this  generation,  I can  only  say  go  and 
judge  for  yourself. 

I wanted  to  say  more  about  those  warm-hearted,  genial,  enthusiastic 
Lewisham  people  and  their  new  society,  but  the  space  allotted  to  me  has 
already  been  exceeded  ; it  must  therefore  be  deferred  until  a more  convenient 
season.  I can  only  for  the  present  recommend  them  to  go  on  as  they  have 
begun,  and  success  will  crown  their  efforts  both  financially  and  otherwise. 
Perseverance,  energy,  enthusiasm,  and  every  other  necessary  quality  for  com- 
manding the  most  satisfactory  results  are  to  be  found  in  the  members  of  that 
newborn  floral  body,  aud  I am  greatly  mistaken  if  they  do  not  ultimately 
achieve  something  of  which  they  will  be  proud. 

C.  Harman  Payne. 


Chemistry  as  applied  to  Plant  Life  will  be  the  subject  of 
lectures  by  Miss  Helen  Abbott,  at  meetings  of  the  Franklin  Institute. 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica. — The  21st  volume  (Rot— Sia)  con- 
tains papers  likely  to  interest  our  readers,  as  follow  : Rotifera,  by 
Professor  A.  G.  Bourne ; Royal  Society,  Herbert  Rix  ; Rude  Stone 
Monuments,  Dr.  R.  Munro  ; Salmonidse,  J.  T.  Cunningham;  Salt,  F. 
Maxwell  Lyte;  Schools  of  Painting,  Professor  J.  H.  Middleton  ; Sea- 
Water,  Professor  W.  Ditmar  ; Seismometer,  Professor  J.  A.  EwiDg  ; 
Sequoia,  C.  P.  Johnson  ; Sewerage,  Professor  J.  A.  Ewing;  Shanghai, 
Professor  R.  K.  Douglas ; Shooting,  J.  D.  Dougall  ; Siam,  Coutts 
Trotter. 


“ PROOF  MAKES  FAITH.”— If  for  fifty  years  an  article  has  been  known,  used,  and 
appreciated  by  the  public;  it  is  proof  of  their  confidence  in,  aud  preference  for,  its  good 
quality  and  value.  For  nearly  half  a century  Horniman’s  Pure  Tea  has  been  known  to  tea- 
drinkers,  and  gained  their  preference  and  esteem,  because  it  is  exceedingly  strong,  has  a 
rich  and  delicious  flavour , and  is  free  from  the  injurious  mineral  facing  powder  (Eiussian 
blue,  gypsum,  and  plumbago)  used  by  the  Chinese  to  pa'm  off  inferior  brown  leaves  to  injury 
of  consumers. — The  price  is  printed  on  each  packet  of  Horniman  s Tea,  and  appointed 
agents  ( Chemists  and  others)  sell  it  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  See  agents  names  adveLtised 
in  all  papers  and  at  the  Railway  Stations.— [Ad vr. 
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PEARS  IN  THE  ORCHARD  HOUSE. 

Dy  William  Oolk,  tlio  Qrovo  Vinoyurd,  Feltliam. 

The  cultivation  of  the  pear  under  glass  has  not  as  yet  obtained  a largo 
share  of  attention  from  fruit  growers,  although  experience  has  shown 
that  it  is  fully  as  profitable  as  the  production  of  a crop  of  peaches, 
cherries,  or  other  of  the  choice  fruits.  With  the  shelter  of  glass,  the 
trees  can  be  depended  upon  to  produce  a full  crop  annually,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  greater  length  of  time  the  fruit  has  for  the  comple- 
tion of  its  growth,  it  usually 
attains  to  a higher  degree  of 
development,  both  as  regards 
size  and  quality,  than  that  of 
similar  kinds  grown  without 
protection.  To  obtain,  however, 
an  adequate  return  for  the 
additional  expense  and  labour 
incurred  in  growing  the  trees 
with  the  aid  of  glass,  not  only 
must  the  various  details  be 
carefully  adapted  to  the  altered 
conditions  under  which  they 
are  placed  ; but  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  finest  kinds  only 
are  selected.  It  will  certainly 
not  pay  to  grow  the  second 
rate  hardy  sorts  that  usually 
bear  freely,  and  can  be  had  in 
abundance  from  trees  in  the 
open.  But  the  finer  kinds 
ripening  their  fruit  late  in  the 
autumn,  when  first-class  pears 
are  so  highly  appreciated  on 
the  table,  will  more  than  repay 
the  cost  of  production. 

Pears  when  grown  under 
glass  differ  somewhat  in  their 
requirements  from  the  peaches 
and  other  fruits  to  which  re- 
ference has  been  made  in  my 
previous  communications  on 
the  pot  culture  of  fruit  trees. 

One  of  the  principal  points  of 
difference  is  the  necessity  for 
placing  them  out  of  doors  dur- 
ing the  summer,  as  it  is  only 
by  fully  exposing  the  trees  to 
atmospheric  influences  during 
the  three  summer  months  that 
full-sized  and  highly-flavoured 
fruit  can  be  obtained.  The 
trees  may,  of  course,  be  exposed 
by  the  removal  of  the  roof 
when  it  is  constructed  with 
rafters  and  sash-bars ; but  in 
the  majority  of  cases  the  pre- 
ferable course  will  be  to  remove 
the  trees  to  a suitable  position 
outside,  and  devote  it  to  some 
other  purpose.  By  planting 
vines  about  six  feet  apart  and 
training  them  to  the  roof  with 
a single  rod  at  that  distance 
apart  a good  crop  of  grapes 
may  be  obtained  without  the 
pear  trees  being  in  any  way 
injured,  or  indeed  interfered 
with.  If  it  is  not  desired  to 
grow  grapes,  the  house  can,  on 
the  removal  of  the  pears,  bo 
devoted  to  tomatoes,  which  may 
be  planted  out  or  grown  in 
pots,  the  latter  course  being 
the  best.  When  it  is  intended 
to  take  a crop  of  tomatoes  a 
stock  of  strong  plants  should  bo  prepared  in  readiness  to  take  the 
place  of  the  trees,  that  there  may  bo  no  loss  of  time.  Tho  trees  should, 
as  a rule,  be  removed  from  tho  housoin  tho  first  or  second  week  of  June, 
according  to  tho  weather,  and  the  tomatoes  will,  thorefore,  have  plenty 
of  time  in  which  to  bring  a heavy  crop  of  fruit  to  maturity. 

Pyramidul  trees  on  the  quince  are  decidedly  tho  beet  for  growing  in 
pots  in  the  orchard  house,  and  should  alone  bo  selected.  It  is  not 


important,  as  in  the  case  of  the  peach  and  nectarine,  to  commence  with 
trees  that  have  been  grown  in  pots  from  the  first,  and  a good  beginning 
may  be  made  with  trees  three  or  four  years  from  the  graft.  They 
should  be  well  furnished  with  short-jointed  and  well  matured  wood, 
and  have  an  abundance  of  fibrous  roots  ; and  trees  of  this  description 
are  not  difficult  to  obtain.  From  the  beginning  of  November  to  the 
middle  of  February  is  a good  period  in  which  to  obtain  the  trees  from 
tho  nursery,  and  if  they  have  been  annually  transplanted  and  are  potted 

as  quickly  as  possible,  they  will 
not  suffer  to  any  appreciable 
extent  from  the  removal.  It  is 
not  advisable  to  use  pots  of 
very  large  size  because  of  the 
labour  in  moving  the  trees 
about,  and  it  will  be  advisable 
to  use  for  the  majority  of  the 
trees  pots  nine  inches  in 
diameter.  As  they  are  to  re- 
main in  the  same  pots  for 
several  years  care  must  be 
taken  to  provide  efficient  drain- 
age, and  to  so  arrange  the 
crocks  that  they  cannot  readily 
become  disarranged  or  so 
choked  with  the  soil  that  the 
superfluous  water  cannot 
readily  escape.  A two-inch 
layer  of  medium-sized  crocks 
regularly  arranged  and  covered 
with  a little  of  the  rougher 
portion  of  the  compost  will 
ensure  the  most  perfect 
drainage.  The  compost  best 
adapted  for  pears  when  grown 
in  pots  is  one  consisting  of 
two  parts  of  fibrous  loam, 
and  one  part  of  well-rotted 
manure  from  an  old  hot-bed 
or  the  stable  yard.  In  pot- 
ting up  trees  from  the  open 
quarters  care  must  be  taken 
not  only  to  avoid  inj  ury  to  the 
roots,  but  to  have  them  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  pots, 
and  thus  be  placed  under  the 
conditions  most  favourable  to 
their  at  once  taking  a firm  hold 
of  the  soil.  To  make  the  soil 
thoroughly  firm  is  essential, 
and  the  compost  should  be 
rather  dry,  and  the  potting 
stick  be  freely  used.  As  the 
trees  are  potted  place  them  in 
a sheltered  position  in  the  open, 
and  pack  about  the  pots  newJy- 
gathered  leaves  or  some  loose 
material  to  prevent  the  split- 
ting of  the  pots  by  frost.  In 
subsequent  years  the  trees 
should  receive  a top  dressing 
of  a compost  consisting  of  loam 
and  manure  in  equal  parts.  In 
top  dressing  the  trees,  which 
ought  to  be  done  at  the  end  of 
October  or  early  in  November, 
remove  the  surface  soil  to  a 
depth  of  two  or  three  inches, 
and  replace  with  the  compost, 
making  it  as  firm  as  possible 
with  the  potting  stick.  After 
the  top  dressing,  as  in  tho 
case  of  those  nowly-pottcd, 
tho  trees  must  be  placed 
in  a sheltered  position  in 
tho  open  with  somo  loose  material  about  tho  pots  for  the  winter. 

At  the  end  of  February,  or  early  in  March,  tho  buds  will  bogin  to 
swell,  and  the  trees  must  bo  removed  to  tho  orchard  house.  As  it  is 
not  advisable  to  hasten  the  development  of  tho  flowers,  tho  houso  must 
be  kept  as  cool  as  possible,  short  of  exposing  tho  trees  to  frost,  by 
freo  ventilation.  As  soon  us  tho  buds  are  swelling  freely  tho  water 
supply  must  bo  increased,  but  not  to  any  groat  extent  until  tho  trees 
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arc  in  full  loaf.  Throughout  tho  time  they  aro  in  bloom  a rather  dry 
atmosphere  must  bo  maintained,  to  assist  in  tho  dispersion  of  the 
pollen,  and  this  is  readily  accomplished  by  ventilating  freely  during 
periods  of  dry,  genial  weather. 

In  the  first  or  second  week  of  Juno,  according  to  tho  weather,  tho 
trees  should  bo  removed  from  tho  houso  to  an  open  position  out  of 
doors.  It  is  a point  of  some  importance  to  place  them  within  a con- 


to  swell  freely.  Tho  extent  to  which  tho  fruit  must  be  thinned  will 
dopond  upon  the  size  of  tho  tree  and  tho  character  of  tho  variety. 
From  twelve  to  twenty-four  may  be  mentioned  as  forming  a good  crop, 
the  Bmalbfruitod  varieties  being  of  course  allowed  to  carry  the  largest 
number. 

With  reforonce  to  the  selection,  I would  mention  the  following  as 
being  particularly  desirable ; Beacon,  Beurre  de  l’Assomption,  Beurre 


venient  distance  of  the  water  supply,  as  the  watering  of  a large 
number  of  pot  trees  is  a serious  matter  during  the  summer  months  when 
the  water  has  to  be  conveyed  a considerable  distance.  The  young  shoots 
will  require  stopping  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  the  season  of 
growth,  as  advised  for  the  peaches  and  other  fruits  previously  referred 
to.  Not  less  necessary  is  it  to  thin  the  fruits  when  they  are  beginning 


d’ Anjou,  Beurre  Diel,  Beurre  Ranee,  Beurre  Superfin,  Conseiller  de  la 
Cour,  Doyenne  d’Alen^on,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Glou  Morceau,  Eastei 
Beurre,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Knight’s  Monarch,  Marie  Benoist, 
Marie  Louise,  Passe  Crassane,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Olivier  de  Serres, 
Souvenir  du  Congres. 

The  illustrations  accompanying  this  and  the  two  preceding  papers 
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on  the  orchard  houses  represent  trees  grown  by  Messrs.  T.  Rivers  and 
Son,  of  Sawbridgoworth,  are  selected  by  the  editor,  who  considered  it 
advisable  to  represent  actual  trees  forming  part  of  a collection  open  to 
the  inspection  of  anyone  interested  in  this  phase  of  fruit  culture.  I 
have  to  acknowledge  with  thankfulness  this  welcome  aid  to  the 
exposition  of  my  views. 


MAX  LEICHTLIN’S  LILY. 

Lilium  Leichtlini. 

This  fine  lily  has,  thus  far,  failed  to  obtain  the  attention  it  deserves. 
Lily  growers  possess  it  and  admire  it,  as  a matter  of  course  ; but  it  is 
as  yet  unknown  amongst  popular  lilies,  and  has  no  mention  in  the 
“English  Elower  Garden,”  where  one  would  reasonably  expect  to  see  it 
placed  amongst  the  favourites  of  its  family.  Mow  that  lilies  are  grown 
in  collections  such  a beauty  as  the  one  before  us  should  be  included  in 
lists  of  the  most  desirable  species  for  open  ground  culture.  For  pot 
culture  it  is  not  well  adapted  by  reason  of  its  running  under  ground  to 
a greater  distance  than  a pot  allows,  but  in  the  open  ground  this  is  of 
no  consequence,  and,  being  perfectly  hardy,  it  is  as  well  adapted  for 
planting  in  groups  as  L.  tigrinum,  coincidently  with  which  it  flowers. 
It  has  been  figured  in  Illust.  Hort,  540,  B.M.,  5,673,  and  elsewhere  ; 
but  in  no  case  has  a finer  flower  been  figured  than  that  now  presented  as 
drawn  from  one  of  Mr.  Ware’s  specimens  shown,  in  August  last,  at  the 
Colonial  Exhibition.  The  leaves  are  scattered  and  linear,  of  a deep 
green  colour ; the  flowers  are  of  a rich  clear  lemon  colour,  sprinkled 
with  claret-coloured  dots,  and  on  the  outside  slightly  purplish.  This 
Japan  lily  is  happy  in  being  known  by  only  two  names — the  one  above 
given,  and  L.  Maximowiczi.  A fine  variety  has  been  secured  by  Mr.  G. 
F.  Wilson,  and  is  catalogued  as  M.  Leichtlini  Majus. 
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Chrysanthemums  and  their  Culture.  By  Edwin  Molyneux  (171,  Fleet- 
street).  Although  this  neat  and  cheap  brochure  was  mentioned  approv- 
ingly in  a leader  on  the  literature  of  the  famous  autumnal  flower,  it  is  but 
just  it  should  have  a place  here,  not  only  because  such  a book  was  wanted, 
but  also  because  in  the  sphere  of  practice  it  stands  alone  for  fulness,  directness, 
aud  the  safety  of  the  routine  proposed  in  it.  Mr.  Molyneux  has  wisely  left 
untouched  matters  that  men  who  are  accustomed  to  books  might  deal  with 
better  than  himself,  and  has  concentrated  his  force  on  that  part  of  the  subject 
which  is  the  centre  of  its  life  and  interest,  and  in  which  he  is  conspicuously 
proficient,  and  that  is  the  cultivation.  We  shall  place  this  first  on  the  list 
of  books  needful  to  all  who  propose  to  excel  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
chrysanthemum. 

“ Our  National  Cathedrals  ” is  the  title  of  a new  serial  projected  by  Messrs. 
Ward  and  Lock  for  the  purpose  of  picturing  and  describing  the  cathedrals  of 
Great  Britain.  It  is  to  be  completed  in  about  26  parts,  and  will  be  largely 
illustrated  with  tinted  plates.  The  first  part,  which  presents  a handsome 
appearance,  is  devoted  to  Salisbury  cathedral,  of  which  there  are  some  twenty 
representations,  showing  the  edifice  complete,  and  in  its  several  more  distinctive 
features.  The  literary  matter  is  historical  and  descriptive,  points  that  might 
provoke  controversy  are  wisely  ignored,  the  compilers  being  satisfied  with 
facts  of  abiding  interest. 

Messrs.  Ward  and  Lock  have  forwarded  of  their  History  of  England,  part 
2 ; Plutarch's  Lives,  part  12,  completing  the  work,  a respectable  reprint  of 
which  was  much  wanted ; Whiston's  Josephus,  part  13,  completing  the  work, 
with  a good  index  ; Universal  Instructor,  part  24  ; Popular  Histories,  part  13  ; 
Quentin  Durward , part  7 in  the  “ selected  ’’[series  of  Waverley  novels  ; Amateur 
Work,  part  GO  ; Sylvia’s  Home  Journal. 

Library  of  English  Literature.  By  Henry  Morley.  (Cassell). — Part  46 
of  this  important  work  is  a grand  budget  of  criticisms  and  extracts  and 
pictures  illustrative  of  Swift,  Richardson,  Fielding,  and  Goldsmith,  a brilliant 
constellation,  making  Mr.  Morley’s  pages  glow  with  the  lustre  of  their  wit  and 
wisdom. 

Cassell’s  Dore  Gallery  is  this  month  extra  brilliant.  “ Strange  nations  slain 
by  the  lions  of  Samaria”  (2  Kings  xvii.  24),  “Samson  destroying  the  Phili- 
stines,” “ Babylon  fallen,”  are  three  out  of  the  five  subjects  presented,  all  of 
them  very  Doreish. 

Familiar  Garden  Flowers. — Part  93  of  this  nearly-completed  serial  contains 
figures  and  descriptions  of  the  mignonette  and  the  hollyhock.  The  “ revival  ” 
of  the  fine  old  show  flower  is  referred  to  in  the  interests  of  floriculture  as  an 
event  that  cultivators  are  bound  to  justify  by  their  appreciation  of  its  beauty. 

Ladies’  Gazette  of  Fashion  and  Ladies’  Treasury  have  their  respective  claims 
on  the  “ better  half  ” of  society,  and  in  most  houses  they  would  both  be  found 
useful,  for  they  treat  of  costume,  domestic  life,  and  the  arts  that  especially 
obtain  the  attention  of  ladies,  in  ways  that  are  at  once  different,  but  sound  and 
true.  They  are  both  entertaining  monthlies. 


CARTER’S  PROVIDENT  SICK  FUND. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  subscribers  was  held  on  Monday  the  8th 
inst. , and  was  attended  by  about  two  hundred  membors.  The  report 
and  balance-sheet  for  the  past  year  was  read  and  adopted,  and 
resolutions  for  amending  existing  rules  were  passed.  During  the  twelve 
months  of  the  society’s  existence  2G8  members  were  enrolled,  all  of  whom 
were  employed  in  various  departments  of  the  business.  By  payment  of  a 
small  weekly  subscription,  benefits  in  case  of  sickness  varying  from  6s.  to  18s. 
per  week  are  secured,  and  it  was  considered  highly  satisfactory  that  after  pay- 
ing  51  claims  for  sickness  and  one  for  death,  the  society  entered  upon  its 
second  year  with  a very  substantial  balanco  in  hand*  After  appropriating  a 
suitable  amount  as  a working  reserve  fund  it  was  rosolved  unanimously  to 
mako  a donation  of  £5  to  the  Hospital  Saturday  Fund,  and  to  distribute  any 
surplus  amongst  the  subscribers.  The  officers  and  membors  of  the  oommitteo 
wf  re  re-elected,  and  the  proceedings  terminated  with  a hoarty  voto  of  thanks 
to  Messrs.  James  Carter  and  Co.  for  a further  donation  which  thoy  had  spon- 
taneously offered  upon  seeing  the  satisfactory  results  of  the  first  working  of 
tho  society. 


^Mtans  aitlr  fEttthtgs. 


LEWISHAM  AND  DISTRICT  FLORAL  SOCIETY, 
November  12  and  13. 

This  society,  which  was  formed  about  twelve  months  since  by  a few  energetic 
amateurs  resident  in  the  Lewisham  district,  held  its  first  exhibition  of  chrysan- 
themums on  the  above  dates,  and  the  success  achieved  was  so  great  that  it  must 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  shows  of  the  season.  Encouraged  by  a liberal  and 
judiciously-arranged  schedule,  cultivators  of  the  chrysanthemum  mustered  in 
strong  force,  and  produced  a display  so  large  in  its  proportions  and  so  good  in 
all  its  details  that  it  could  hardly  have  failed  to  surprise  the  most  sanguine  of 
the  promoters  as  well  as  the  visitors.  The  show  was  held  in  the  Lady  well 
Public  Baths,  and  both  the  large  halls  were  well  filled,  and  as  the  arrange- 
ments were  admirably  carried  out  by  the  executive  committee  the  effect 
produced,  more  especially  in  the  principal  hall,  was  remarkably  good. 

Cut  Blooms  had  no  less  than  twenty  classes  provided  for  them,  and,  with 
but  two  or  three  exceptions  they  were  exceedingly  well  filled  ; nine  and  ten 
entries  were  quite  common.  The  principal  class  for  cut  flowers  was  that  for 
forty-eight,  to  comprise  equal  numbers  of  incurved  and  Japanese  varieties. 
There  were  six  or  seven  entries  in  the  class,  and  the  premier  award  was  made 
in  favour  of  Mr.  F.  Moore,  Blendon  Hall,  Bexley,  who  staged  a collection 
which  was  distinguished  by  the  large  size,  brightness  of  colour,  and  high  finish 
of  the  blooms.  The  incurved  varieties  consisted  of  Baron  Beust,  Empress 
Eugenie,  Princess  of  Teck,  Alfred  Salter,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Princess  of  Wales, 
Nil  Desperandum,  Barbara,  Prince  Alfred,  Empress  of  India,  Lady  Hardinge, 
Mrs.  W.  Shipman,  Nonpareil,  Mrs.  J.  Crossfield,  Beethoven,  Golden  Empress, 
John  Salter,  Novelty,  Angelina,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  White  Venus,  and 
Queen  of  England.  The  varieties  represented  by  the  Japanese  flowers  were 
Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Grandifiorum,  Balmoreau,  Peter  the  Great,  Madame 
C.  Audiguier,  Mons.  Astorg,  Comte  de  Germiny,  Jupiter,  Flambeau,  Mons. 
Brunet,  Thunberg,  Elaine,  Mons.  Ardene,  Soleil  Levant,  Mons.  Delaux, 
Jeanne  Delaux,  Mdlle.  Lacroix,  Baronne  de  Prailly,  Criterion,  and  Roseum 
superbum.  Mr.  T.  Bettesworth,  gardener  to  Robert  Ewing,  Esq.,  Burton 
Grange,  Cheshunt.  followed  closely  for  second  place,  staging  a very  tine  collec- 
tion of  flowers.  Mr.  T’.  Couldry,  gardener  to  J.  Leng,  Esq.,  Grove  Park,  Lee, 
was  third,  his  flowers  being  of  medium  size  and  exceedingly  well  finished. 

There  were  three  classes  for  twelve  incurved,  and  in  each  the  competition 
for  the  prizes  was  as  sharp  as  could  well  have  been  desired.  In  the  gardeners’ 
class  the  first  prize  stand  was  contributed  by  Mr.  T.  Sadler,  gardener  to  C. 
Lambert,  Esq.,  Streatham.  The  blooms  were  of  high  quality,  and  the  varie- 
ties were  Alfred  Salter,  Lord  Alceater,  Lady  Hardinge,  Empress  of  India, 
Prince  Alfred,  Golden  John  Salter,  John  Salter,  Golden  Empress,  Princess  of 
Wales,  Queen  of  England,  Lord  Wolselev,  aDd  Barbara.  Mr.  H.  Shoesmith, 
gardener  to  Canon  HodgsoD,  Selwood  Rectory,  Hytbe,  and  Mr.  T.  Couldry 
were  second  and  third.  The  first  place  in  the  open  claes  for  twelve  incurved 
was  occupied  by  Mr.  H.  Shoesmith,  with  finely  developed  flowers  of  Queen  of 
England,  Lord  Wolseley,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  Prince  of  Wales,  John 
Salter,  Golden  Queen,  Mrs.  Heale,  Princess  of  Teck,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and 
Empress  of  India.  Air.  T.  Couldry  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Hillier  were  second  and 
third  respectively.  The  first  prize  in  the  amateurs’  class  for  twelve  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Hillier,  and  in  the  amateur  members’  class  the  prize- 
takers  were  Mr.  W.  J.  Bannerer,  6,  Harford  Road,  Brockley  ; Mr.  T.  Wickham 
Jones,  Towcester  Lodge,  South  Norwood ; and  Mr.  J.  W.  Upton,  71,  Brax- 
field  Road,  Brockley,  in  the  order  of  their  names.  For  six  incurved  Mr. 
Bannerer  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Upton  were  first  and  second,  the  stand  from  the  last- 
mentioned  containing  a beautiful  flower  of  Prince  Alfred,  for  which  the 
exhibitor  was  awarded  the  silver  medal  offered  for  the  premier  bloom. 

Very  attractive  was  the  display  produced  by  the  numerous  contributions 
to  the  several  classes  for  Japanese  varieties.  In  that  for  twelve,  in  which 
the  competition  was  open,  Mr.  H.  Shoesmith  occupied  the  first  place  with 
capital  blooms  of  Meg  Merrilies,  Galathee,  Boule  d’Or,  Mdlle.  Lacroix,  Mar- 
guerite Marroucb,  Hiver  Fleur,  Mons.  Astorg,  Triomphe  de  la  Rue  des 
Chalets,  Maidens’  Blush,  Criterion,  Jeanne  Delaux,  and  L’ Adorable  ; Mr. 
T.  Sadler  was  a capital  second  ; and  Mr.  J.  Rhodin,  gardener  to  General 
Harrison,  Blackheath  Park,  was  third.  In  each  of  the  two  classes  set  apart  for 
amateurs  for  twelve  Japanese  varieties  Mr.  T.  Wickham  Jones  was  first  ; and 
in  one  Mr.  G.  S.  Addison  was  second  ; and  in  the  other  Mr.  J.  VV.  Upton 
was  successful  in  taking  the  second  place.  Mr.  T.  W.  Jones  was  first  also  for 
six  Japanese  ; and  Mr.  G.  S.  Addison  was  again  second  ; both  exhibitors 
staging  capital  boards  of  blooms.  Reflexed,  anemone  flowered,  and  pompons 
were  all  Bhown  in  large  numbers  and  in  excellent  style,  but  it  must 
suffice  to  say  that  the  most  successful  of  the  exhibitors  in  the  several  classes 
provided  for  these  sections  were  Mr.  J.  J.  Hillier,  Mr.  Howes,  Tulse  Hill,  Mr. 
G.  Kinson,  Mr.  J.  Hudd,  Mr.  T.  W.  Jones,  Mr.  Upton,  Mr.  Berry,  Lewis- 
ham, and  Mr.  Shoesmith. 

Groups  formed  a most  important  and  highly  atttractive  feature,  for  in 
addition  to  the  large  number  in  competition  for  the  prizes,  Messrs.  J.  LaiDg  and 
Co.,  Forest  Hill,  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Hope  Nurseries,  Lewisham,  exhibited, 
not  for  competition,  magnificent  groups.  Those  arranged  to  form  two  large 
semi-circles  in  front  of  the  platform  produced  a very  fine  effect,  and  received  their 
full  share  of  attention  from  the  visitors.  There  were  nine  or  ten  entries  in 
the  amateurs’  class  for  groups  occupying  a space  not  exceeding  fifty  square 
feet,  and  at  the  head  of  the  competitors  was  Mr.  W.  E.  Jupp,  with  an  arrange- 
ment remarkable  alike  for  the  high  quality  of  the  flowers  and  the  taste  shown 
in  contrasting  the  colours  ; Mr.  G.  Stroud,  The  Villa,  Lewisham  Park,  was 
second  with  a very  tasteful  arrangement.  Mr.  J.  Lock,  Lewisham,  and  Mr. 
E.  H.  Harvey,  jun,,  Brockley,  were  awarded  high  commendations  for  their 
groups.  In  the  gardeners’  class  for  groups  of  chrysanthemums,  Mr.  J.  Hudd, 
Grove  House,  Blackheath  Park,  and  Mr.  Nunn  were  first  and  second  respec- 
tively ; and  for  groups  of  miscellaneous  plants  the  two  most  successful  exhibi- 
tors were  Mr.  0.  Nunn,  Maze  Hill,  and  Mr,  G.  Kinson,  Allyn  Park. 

Specimen  Plants  were  well  shown,  the  most  successful  exhibitors  being 
Mr.  W.  Smith,  Gatford,  Mr.  Berry,  Mr.  Upton,  Mr.  Kinson,  and  Mr.  Cox. 

Floral  Decorations  comprising  baskets,  bouquets,  aud  dinner  tables  wore 
admirably  done,  and  constituted  a highly  attractive  feature.  In  tho  class  for 
table  deoorations,  Mrs.  Jupp  was  first,  with  a very  elegant  arraugemont,  aud 
Mrs.  Edith  Burns,  and  Mrs.  Berry,  were  second  and  third  with  good  tables. 
For  baskets,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Jones  was  first,  with  a bold  and  exceedingly  tasteful 
basket,  filled  exclusively  with  Japanese  chrysanthemums  ; Mrs.  Birdseye  was 
a good  second,  and  Mrs.  Forrester  and  Mrs.  Huy  ton  woro  nwardod  extra 
prizes.  Mrs.  Birdsoyo  was  successful  in  taking  the  promior  award  for  oporgnes. 
Thoro  woro  about  twelvo  oompotitorB  in  thb  open  olass  for  hand  bouquets,  and 
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the  post  of  honour  was  oooupied  by  Mr.  II.  J.  Jones,  with  ono  of  tho  most 
beautiful  bouquets  of  chrysanthemums  that  has  yot  boon  presented  to  publio 
notice.  Mrs.  Butcher  and  Mrs.  II.  J.  Jones  were  second  and  third  respectively, 
with  excellent  bouquets.  In  tho  limitod  olass  for  bouquets  Mrs.  Horry,  Mrs. 
T.  W.  Jones,  and  Mrs.  Hnyton,  were  tho  prizetakers. 

Miscellaneous  Contributions  includod  a large  collection  of  apples  from 
Messrs.  li unyard  and  Co.,  and  a collection  of  ornamental-leaved  plants  from 
Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.,  which  wero  employed  to  groat  advantage  in  the 
deooration  of  tho  two  long  stages  on  which  the  cut  blooms  wore  placed. 

Tho  arrangements  were  admirably  oarried  out  by  Mr.  H.  Drake,  tho 
courteous  honorary  secretary,  and  the  awards  wero  made  by  Mr.  John  Laing, 
Mr.  William  Earley,  and  Mr.  George  Gordon. 


TUNBRIDGE  WELLS  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY, 
November  11  and  12. 

Although  a few  of  the  classes  provided  for  specimen  plants  were  hardly  so 
well  tilled  as  last  year,  the  exhibition  held  by  the  society  on  the  above  dates 
was  of  immense  extent,  and  the  great  hall  was  fully  occupied,  and  presented  a 
highly  attractive  appearance.  Groups  which  had  a place  in  the  sohedule  for 
the  first  time  last  year  were  admirably  represented,  cut  flowers  were  staged 
very  largely  and  in  quality  considerably  above  the  average  ; fruit  constituted 
an  important  feature,  and  primulas  and  berry-bearing  plants  were  presented 
in  capital  condition.  The  arrangements  were  remarkable  for  their  complete- 
mss,  and  reflected  much  credit  on  the  administrative  ability  of  Mr.  J. 
Charlton,  the  respected  chairman  of  committee,  and  Mr.  E.  Charlton,  the 
energetic  honorary  secretary. 

Specimen  Plants  were  not  so  strongly  represented  as  last  year,  owing  to 
the  injury  done  by  the  close  warm  weather  experienced  some  time  previous  to 
the  show  to  the  plants  of  several  of  the  leading  cultivators  in  the  district. 
There  was  a spirited  contest  for  the  prizes  in  the  class  for  eight  specimens,  and 
the  premier  award,  consisting  of  a silver  cup,  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  J. 
Smooker,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Hall,  Broadwater  Down,  Tunbridge  Wells,  whose 
plants  were  of  admirable  contour,  well  bloomed,  and  very  fresh.  Especially 
good  in  the  group  were  the  specimens  of  Mrs.  Dixon,  Baron  Beust,  George 
Glenny,  and  Dr.  Sharpe;  Mr,  J.  Wilkins,  gardener  to  F.  Y.  Williams,  Esq., 
Langton,  was  a capital  second  with  an  excellent  group.  In  competition  for  the 
prizes  for  six  dwarf-trained,  large  flowered  varieties,  Mr.  R.  Beilby,  gardener 
to  W.  H.  Tindall,  Esq.,  Hollowshaw,  was  first  with  specimens  not  over  large, 
but  very  finely  flowered,  the  varieties  comprising  : Mrs.  Dixon,  Lady 

Hardinge,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  Mrs.  Rundle  ; Mr.  J.  Smooker  was  a close 
second  with  large  well  bloomed  examples.  The  first  place  in  the  class  for 
six  large  flowered  pyramids,  was  occupied  by  Mr.  R.  Beilby,  who  had  large, 
well  proportioned  specimens,  about  six  feet  high,  and  admirably  flowered  ; 
Mr.  G.  Tickner  was  a capital  second.  There  was  a sharp  contest  for  the  prizes 
for  six  Japanese  varieties,  and  the  premier  award  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr. 
R.  Beilby,  who  had  splendidly  flowered  specimens  of  Gloirede  Toulouse,  Peter 
the  Great,  The  Cossack,  Thunberg,  and  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey.  For  four 
dwarf  trained,  Mr.  R.  Beilby  was  first  with  Barbara,  Gloria  Mundi,  and  Mrs. 
Haliburton  ; Mr.  Wilkins  was  a close  second.  In  one  of  the  two  classes  for 
large  flowered  varieties,  the  exhibitor  last  mentioned  was  first  with  a very  fine 
example  of  Dr.  Sharpe,  and  in  the  other  Mr.  R.  Beilby  occupied  the  first  place 
with  Mrs.  G.  Rundle.  Mr.  Stringer  also  exhibited  well  in  these  classes, 
staging  good  examples  of  Mrs.  Haliburton.  The  finest  of  the  several  speci- 
mens contributed  to  the  class  for  one  Japanese  variety  was  that  of  La  Nymphe, 
from  Mr.  R.  Beilby,  and  the  second  best  was  that  of  Madame  C.  Audiguier. 

Groups  were  admirably  done,  and  proved  immensely  attractive  to  the 
general  body  of  cultivators.  Mr.  A.  Stringer,  gardener  to  Roger  Cunliffe, 
Stoneleigh,  Tunbridge,  was  first  with  a magnificent  group,  in  which  the 
flowers  were  all  of  high  quality  ; and  Mr.  F.  Smith,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Byass, 
Neville  Court,  was  a very  close  second  with  an  admirable  arrangement. 

Cut  Blooms  were  shown  in  larger  numbers,  and  of  a much  higher  quality 
than  at  any  previous  exhibition  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  constituted  a very 
important  and  highly  attractive  feature.  At  the  head  of  the  several  com- 
petitors in  the  class  for  twenty-four  incurved  was  Mr.  J.  Gore,  gardener  to 
Captain  Taylor,  Glenleigh,  Hastings,  who  staged  large  finely-finished  blooms 
of  Queen  of  England,  Cherub,  Eve,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Prince  of  Wales,  Lord 
Alcester,  Alfred  Salter,  Empress  Eugenie,  Mrs.  Heale,  Isabella  Bott,  Angelina, 
Empress  of  India,  John  Salter,  Mrs.  W.  Shipman,  Golden  Queen,  Hero  of 
Stoke  Newington,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Nil  Desperandum,  Venus,  Barbara,  Princess 
of  Wales,  and  Prince  Alfred  ; Mr.  A.  Stringer  was  second  with  a good  stand 
of  blooms  ; and  Mr.  W.  Read,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Cripps,  Mount  Calverley  Lodge, 
Tunbridge  Wells,  was  a very  close  second.  The  first  place  in  the  class  for 
twelve  incurved  varieties  was  also  occupied  by  Mr.  J.  Gore,  who  staged 
excellent  blooms  of  Prince  Alfred,  Cherub,  Mrs.  W.  Shipman,  Mr.  Bunn, 
Princess  of  Wales,  Golden  Empress,  Empress  of  India,  Lord  Wolseley, 
Novelty,  exceptionally  fine,  Baron  Beust,  Lord  Alcester,  and  Hero  of  Stoke 
Newington  ; Mr.  J.  Legg,  gardener  to  Rev.  E.  H.  Boardman,  Groombridge, 
was  second  with  a good  stand  of  blooms;  and  Mr.  Stringer  was  third.  In 
the  classes  for  incurved  flowers,  in  which  the  competition  was  lirqited  to 
cultivators  within  fourteen  miles  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  the  principal  prize- 
takers  were  Mr.  W.  F.  Smith,  Mr.  J.  Legg,  Mr.  E.  B,  Smith,  Mr,  Read,  and 
Mr.  G.  Ware. 

The  Japanese  varieties  were  so  largely  shown  as  to  produce  a brilliant 
display  of  colour.  In  the  open  class  for  twenty-four  Mr.  J.  Gore  was  first 
with  large  and  well- finished  blooms  of  Japonnais,  Mons.  Ardene,  Madame 
Bertier  Rendatler,  Hiver  Fleur,  Boule  d’Or,  Madame  de  Sevin,  Jeanne  Delaux, 
Comte  de  Germiny,  Meg  Merrilies,  Grandiflorum,  Mdlle.  Lacroix,  Thunberg, 
Baronne  de  Prailly,  L’ Adorable,  Balmoreau,  Mons.  Astorg,  Val  d’Andorre, 
Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Criterion,  Mons.  Tarin, 
Triomphe  de  la  Rue  des  Chalets,  Mons.  Freeman,  and  Soleil  Levant;  Mr.  A. 
Stringer  and  Mr.  W.  F.  Smith  were  second  and  third  respectively,  with  blooms 
evincing  high-class  cultural  skill.  Mr.  J.  Gore  was  successful  also  in  taking 
first  place  in  the  open  class  for  twelve  Japanese,  the  blooms  being  remarkably 
good,  and  the  varieties  represented  were  Baronne  de  Prailly,  Japonnais,  Mons. 
Freeman,  Grandiflorum,  Mdlle.  Lacroix,  U Adorable,  Jeanne  Delaux,  Comte  de 
Germiny,  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Mons.  Astorg,  Mons.  Tarin,  and  Meg 
Merrilies;  Mr.  J.  Snow,  gardener  to  J.  H.  Bruce,  Esq.,  Tunbridge  Wells,  and 
Mr.  A.  Stringer  were  second  and  third  respectively  with  good  blooms.  The 
principal  prizes  in  the  limited  classes  for  Japanese  varieties  were  Mr.  A. 
Stringer,  Mr.  W.  F.  Smith,  Mr.  W.  Read,  Mr.  G.  Ware,  Mr.  J.  Snow,  and 
Mr.  H.  Scammell.  Both  large  and  anemone  pompons  were  of  great  excellence, 
and  reflected  much  credit  on  the  skill  of  the  respective  exhibitors.  The  most 
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successful  of  the  numerous  exhibitors  wero  Mr.  H.  Scammell,  Mr.  G.  Pain' 
Mr.  W.  Road,  and  Mr.  G.  Ware. 

Miscellaneous  Plants  contributed  materially  to  the  attractions  of  the 
show.  Primulas  were  very  largely  shown,  and  tho  majority  wero  so  good  as 
to  show  that  tho  cultivation  of  these  flowers  is  well  understood  in  tho 
distriot.  The  prizetakors  for  eight  were  Mr.  G.  Farmer,  Mr.  J. 
Smookor,  and  Mr.  H.  Scammell;  and  for  six  Mr.  J.  Smooker,  Mr.  Scam- 
moll,  and  Mr.  W.  F.  Smith ; and  for  four  Mr.  A.  Farmer,  Mr.  W.  Read,  and 
Mr.  G.  Ware.  Poinsottias  wore  presented  in  magnificent  condition,  and  pro- 
duced an  efiect  of  unsurpassed  brillianoy.  The  finest  examples  in  the  class 
for  six  wero  those  from  Mr.  J.  Smooker,  Mr.  W.  F.  Smith,  and  Mr.  G. 
Tickner.  For  four  the  exhibitor  last  mentioned,  Mr.  W.  Read,  and  Mr.  A. 
Farmer  wero  the  prizotakers  in  the  order  of  their  names. 

Fruit  was  hardly  so  plentiful  as  last  year,  but  that  staged  was  of  a high 
degree  of  excellence.  The  first  and  second  prizes  for  collections  were  awarded 
to  Mr.  H.  Scammell  and  Mr.  W.  F.  Smith.  The  first  of  the  series  of  prizes 
offered  by  Messrs.  Bunyard  and  Co.  for  a collection  of  twenty-six  dishes  of 
apples  and  pears  was  awarded  to  Mr.  F.  Bridger,  gardener  to  Lord  De  Lisle  and 
Dudley,  Penshurst,  for  fruit  of  great  excellence.  The  principal  exhibitors  of 
grapes  were  Mr.  W,  Coleman,  gardener  to  Mrs.  A.  Potts,  Bentham  Hall,  Mr. 
J.  Legg,  and  Mr.  H.  Scammell.  The  chief  prizes  for  apples  and  pears  were 
awarded  to  Mr.  J.  McFeate,  gardener  to  Mrs.  McWilliams,  Mr.  A.  Stringer, 
Mr.  J.  Wilkins,  Mr.  F.  Guest,  Southborough,  Mr.  H.  Scammell,  Mr.  F. 
Bridger,  Mr.  Legg,  and  Mr.  E.  B.  Smith. 

Vegetables  were  represented  by  several  excellent  collections,  staged  in 
competition  for  the  prizes  offered  by  Mr.  J.  Charlton,  grown  from  seed  supplied 
by  himself.  The  prizetakers  were  Mr.  A.  Stringer,  Mr.  F.  Guest,  and  Mr.  J. 
McFeate. 

The  judges  were  Messrs.  Berry,  G.  Bunyard,  J.  Douglas,  J.  George,  George 
Gordon,  and  J.  Ward. 


READING  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY,  November  12. 

In  common  with  several  other  exhibitions  held  during  the  week,  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Reading  Chrysanthemum  and  Winter  Flower  and  Fruit  Show 
had  to  lament  unpropitious  weather,  for  the  clouds,  which  had  during  the 
four  or  five  days  previous  been  pouring  down  a heavy  fall  of  rain,  kept  up  the 
same  kind  of  “ patter  ” during  the  whole  of  the  afternoon  and  evening.  But 
though  so  cheerless  and  uncomfortable  without,  the  interiors  of  the  Old  and 
New  Town  Halls  were  exceeding  gay  with  “concentrated  essence  of  sun- 
shine ” stored  up  in  about  one  hundred  trained  specimen  plants,  five  hundred 
untrained,  one  thousand  and  twenty  specimen  large- flowering  blooms,  groups 
of  primulas,  violets,  poinsettias  and  berried  plants,  ephiphyllums,  neat  table 
plants,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dishes  of  rich  coloured  apples  and  pears,  an 
extensive  array  of  black  and  white  grapes,  collections  of  dessert  fruits,  and 
these,  with  the  addition  of  several  other  extra  productions,  made  up  a display 
not  often  surpassed  at  any  provincial  show,  the  bulk  being  of  a very  high  class 
of  merit. 

Groups  of  Plants  were  five  in  number,  and  were  composed  of  large - 
flowering  varieties  only,  the  premier  arrangement  being  staged  by  W.  J. 
Palmer,  Esq.,  who  was  many  points  ahead  of  the  others  named,  his  ninety 
plants  being  very  uniform  in  height,  well  feathered  with  healthy  leafage.  The 
mo3t  prominent  varieties  were  ; Lord  Alcester,  Soleil  Levant,  Fleur  de  Marie, 
Gluck,  Duke  of  Manchester,  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Madame  Blanche  Pigmy, 
Madame  de  Sevin,  Fingal,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Comte  de  Germiny,  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  Cullingfordi,  Jeanne  Delaux,  Mons.  Tarin,  Elaine,  Jeanne  d’Arc, 
Prince  Alfred,  Guernsey  Nugget,  White  Queen,  Golden  Queen,  Empress  of 
India,  John  Salter,  Lady  Talfourd,  L’ Adorable,  Mdlle.  Lacroix,  Mons.  Astorg, 
Mons.  Desbreux,  Criterion,  Alba  Plena,  Triomphe  du  Nord,  Bouquet  Fait, 
Abbe  Passagalia,  Cloth  of  Gold,  &c.  ; the  second  prize  group  was  arranged  by 
B,  Simonds,  Esq.,  but  it  was  evidently  not  so  meritorious  for  quality  of 
flowers  or  foliage  as  the  group  which  was  placed  third  (staged  by  S.  B. 
Stevens,  Esq.),  the  last-named  arrangement  showing  a number  of  white  sticks 
used  as  supports  to  the  blooms  which  the  judges  regarded  as  marring  the 
otherwise  good  effect. 

For  six  large-flowering  the  premier  groups  were  generally  large  convex- 
shaped plants  carrying  large  blooms,  and  well  clothed  with  foliage;  the  first 
card  falling  to  R.  Tompkins,  Esq.,  who  had  Chevalier  Domage,  Prince  Albert, 
Mrs.  Dixon,  Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  Peach  Christine,  and  Golden  Christine  ; the 
second  prize  group  were  smaller  plants  but  compact,  the  card  going  to  C. 
Stephens,  Esq.,  Woodley  Hill,  for  Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  Mrs.  Dixon,  Julie  Lagra- 
vere,  Hereward,  Emperor  of  China,  and  Pink  Christine  ; N.  Clarke,  Esq., 
followed  close  for  third  place  with  hard-trained  examples  of  Alfred  Salter, 
Bronze  Jardin  des  Plantes,  White  Globe,  Dr.  Brock,  Empress  of  India,  and 
Christine  ; H.  J.  Simonds,  Esq.,  fourth  with  Geo.  Glenny,  Christine,  Barbara, 
Prince  of  Wales,  Mrs.  Dixon,  and  Felicity.  An  average  competition  was  seen 
in  the  class  for  three,  C.  H.  Witherington,  Esq.,  Sonning,  leading  with  grand 
specimens  of  Mrs.  Dixon,  Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  and  Golden  Christine  ; F.  A. 
Lucas,  Esq.,  was  second  with  Mrs.  Forsyth,  Peach  Christine,  and  Geo.  Glenny. 

Japanese  were  particularly  good,  the  plants  generally  presented  a mass  of 
colour,  but  a shade  too  flat.  The  best  six  came  from  C.  H.  Witherington,  Esq., 
who  had  Bronze  Dragon,  La  Nymphe,  La  Charmeuse,  Peter  the  Great,  Elaine, 
and  Lady  Selborne  ; the  second  card  went  to  the  group  staged  by  C.  Stephens, 
Esq.,  whose  selection  comprised  BroDze  Dragon  (grand  in  colour),  Peter  the 
Great,  La  Charmeuse,  James  Salter,  Lady  Selborne,  and  Hiver  Fleur  ; R. 
Tompkins,  Esq.,  third  with  Flambeau,  La  Nymphe,  Bouquet  Fait,  James 
Salter,  Peter  the  Great,  and  Lady  Selborne  ; H.  J.  Simonds,  Esq.,  with  Mdlle. 
Antoinette  Brunei,  Japonnais,  Hiver  Fleur,  Peter  the  Great,  Mons.  Leon, 
and  Mdlle.  Moulise.  Only  two  groups  of  three  were  staged,  the  best  trio 
securing  the  card  to  F.  A.  Lucas,  Esq,,  who  put  up  large  plants  of  Elaine,  Peter 
the  Great,  and  James  Salter  ; the  second  card  going  to  N.  Clarke,  Esq.,  for 
Cullingfordi,  Peter  the  Great,  and  Elaine. 

Pompons. — In  the  class  for  three  the  plants  were  bulky,  and  a mass  of 
colour  was  produced  by  the  close  hard-trained  heads,  and  even  here  the  dis- 
play of  a more  circular  outline  would  have  proved  of  immense  advantage  to 
the  exhibitors.  C.  H.  Witherington,  Esq.,  led  with  President,  St. 
Michael,  and  Sceur  Melaine  ; F.  A.  Lucas,  Esq.,  second,  with  Golden  Circle, 
President,  and  Modele  (beautiful  white)  ; the  third  card  falling  to  a nameless 
exhibitor,  who  had  good  plants  of  Marie  Stuart,  Mr.  Astie,  and  White 
Trevenna. 

Standards  as  a rule  were  too  like  parachutes,  the  tops  too  flat,  and  the 
blooms  too  hard  tied  down  ; the  umbrella  form  being  equally  as  easily  made 
and  much  more  pleasing  to  the  eye.  Several  of  the  plants  had  three  sticks  to 
hold  up  the  head,  whereas  during  the  time  of  exhibition  the  only  support 
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allowable  Bhould  be  the  central  one  supporting  the  stem.  However,  the  best 
three  were  staged  by  It.  Tompkins,  Esq.,  who  had  the  white,  golden,  and 
primrose  forms  of  the  still  popular  Mrs.  G.  Rundle;  the  seoond  card  going  to 
C.  Stephens,  Esq.,  who  entered  Mrs.  G.  Bundle,  Mrs.  Dixon,  and  Pink 
Christine  ; the  trio  taking  the  third  card  being  a replica  of  the  first  prize  lot, 
and  were  staged  by  C.  H.  Witherington,  Esq.  ; a fourth  prize  being  made  in 
favour  of  H.  J.  Simmonds,  Esq,,  who  had  Mr.  Bunn,  Geo.  Glenny,  and  Mrs. 
Bundle.  The  single  specimens  were  much  on  a par  with  the  threes,  the 
premier  being  a compact  head  ofiElaine,  exhibited  by  Mr.  T.  Neighbour,  Ship- 
lake  Paper  Mills  ; N.  Clarke,  Esq.,  second  with  Jardin  des  Plantes  ; while  for 
a pompon  Mr.  T.  Abery,  Tilehurst  Nurseries,  put  up  a finely-shaped  natural 
head  of  Madame  Marthd;  C.  Stephens,  Esq,  second  with  the  same  variety; 
C.  H.  Witherington  third  with  St.  Michael. 

Cut  Blooms  were  a large  display.  There  were  no  less  than  thirteen  boxes 
in  the  division  for  eighteen  incurved.  These,  as  a whole,  were  truly  fine,  with 
scarcely  a small  or  an  undeveloped  flower.  The  premier  award  was  made  to 
Messrs.  W.  and  G.  Drover,  Fareham,  Hants,  for  a stand  containing  large^highly- 
finished  blooms  of  Queen  of  England,  Alfred  Salter,  Lord  Alcester,  Empress  of 
India,  Golden  Empress,  Nil  Desperandum,  Mrs.  W.  Shipman,  Princess  of 
Teck,  Emily  Dale,  Beauty,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Prinoe  Alfred,  Baron  Beust, 
Angelina,  Hero  of  Stoke  NewingtoD,  Lord  Wolseley,  and  Princess  of  Wales. 
Lord  Eversley,  Hecktield  Place,  Beading  (gardener,  Mr.  Wildsmith),  was 
adjudged  second,  with  Empress  of  India,  Emily  Dale,  Lord  Wolseley,  Golden 
Empress,  Lord  Alcester,  Baron  Beust,  Beauty,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Mrs.  W.  Ship- 
man,  Princess  of  Wales,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  Cherub,  Lady  Hardinge, 
Princess  of  Teck,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Nil  Desperandum,  and  Lord  Eversley  (a 
pure  white  sport  of  Princess  of  Teck,  very  globular  in  form),  a first-class 
certificate  being  granted,  as,  although  not  strictly  an  improvement  on  existing 
varieties,  all  new  forms  of  incurved  sorts  should  be  retained  if  possible.  The 
third  prize  box,  by  P.  Southby,  Esq.,  Bampton,  Oxon,  contained  a number  of 
good  flowers,  including  Lord  Wolseley,  Novelty,  John  Salter,  Hero  of  Stoke 
Newington,  "Prince  Alfred,  Princess  of  Teck,  Princess  of  Wales,  Guernsey 
Nugget,  Esv.  J.  Dix,  Mr,  Bunn,  Cherub,  White  Globe,  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
Barbara,  Mrs.  G.  Bundle,  Mrs.  Heale,  and  Mr.  Brunlees.  The  fourth  place 
was  well  filled  by  the  stand  bearing  the  name  of  H.  L.  Holland,  Esq., 
Boehampton,  who  put  up  a very  good  lot,  comprising  Empress  of  India,  Lord 
Wolseley,  Queen  of  England,  Prince  of  Wales,  Golden  Eagle,  Befulgens,  St. 
Patrick,  Nil  Desperandum,  and  Mr.  Bunn.  A fair  run  of  boxes  filled  the  class 
for  twelve,  Mr.  Strong,  Wellington  College,  being  first  for  extra  fine  forms  of 
Princess  of  Wales,  Lord  Wolseley,  Golden  Empress,  Prince  Alfred,  Nil 
Desperandum,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Mr,  Brunlees,  Mrs.  Heale,  Isabella  Bott, 
Beauty,  Baron  Beust,  and  Barbara.  Sir  H.  St.  John  Mildmay,  Esq., 
Bart.,  Dogmersfield,  a close  second  with  Emily  Dale,  Alfred  Salter,  Queen  of 
England,  Golden  Empress,  Bronze  Jardin  des  Plantes, Hero  of  Stoke  Newington, 
Lord  Wolseley,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Lady  Carey,  White  Venus,  Mrs.  Heale,  and 
Beethoven;  the  third  prize  going  to  C.  Hoare,  Esq.,  Hack  wood  Park,  his 
premier  blooms  being  Mrs.  W.  Shipman,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Lord  Wolseley, 
Empress  of  India,  Alfred  Salter,  and  Golden  Empress;  W.  J.  Palmer,  Esq., 
taking  the  fourth  prize  for  well-balanced  examples,  the  best  being  Queen  of 
England,  Golden  Empress,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Prince  of  Wales,  Duchess  of  Man- 
chester. Mrs.  W.  Shipman,  and  Beethoven.  In  the  class  for  six  blooms, 
distinct,  the  blooms  were  fully  equal  to  the  longer  numbers,  the  first  place 
being  allotted  to  J.  Freeman,  Esq .,  Farnborough,  who  set  up  Empress  of  India, 
Golden  Empress,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Golden  and  Bronze  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and 
Pink  Venus  ; S.  Gulliver,  Esq.,  Aylesbury,  second,  with  Lord  Wolseley, 
Princess  of  Wales,  Baron  Beust,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Barbara,  and  Isabella  Bott; 
J.  T.  StraDge,  Esq.,  Aldermaston,  third,  with  Lady  Hardinge,  Prince  Alfred, 
Nil  Desperandum,  Barbara,  George  Glenny,  and  Mrs.  G.  Eundle. 

Japanese. — There  were  a dozen  exhibitors  in  the  class  for  twelve  blooms, 
and  the  general  run  of  thumping  flowers  must  have  given  the  censors  no  small 
trouble  to  determine  those  most  qualified  to  receive  the  honours  placed  in 
their  hands  to  bestow.  The  first  prize  went  to  W.  J.  Palmer,  Esq.,  for 
Jeanne  Delaux,  Mons.  Delaux,  Balmoreau,  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Thunberg, 
Comtesse  de  Beauregard,  Madame  Lacroix,  Madlle.  B.  Pigmy,  Mons.  J.  H. 
Laing,  Triomphe  de  la  Rue  des  Chalets,  Soleil  Levant,  and  Mons.  Burnet ; Mr. 
B.  W.  Beachey,  Kingskerwell,  second,  with  Boule  d’Or,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey, 
Val  d’Andorre,  Baronne  de  Prailly,  Madame  Laing,  Bronze  DragOD,  Grandi- 
florum,  Mons.  Desbreux,  Japonnais,  Soleil  Levant,  and  Jeanne  Delaux  ; the 
third  card  to  Lord  Eversley  for  Meg  Merrilies,  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Thun- 
berg, Maiden’s  Blush,  Japonnais,  Madame  Laing,  Madame  B.  Pigmy, 
Madame  B.  Bendatler,  Triomphante,  Comte  de  Germiny,  1’ Adorable,  and 
Mons.  Astorg.  For  fourth  place  Sir  H.  St.  John  Mildmay  staged  a good  box, 
containing  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Meg  Merrilies,  Triomphe  de  la  Bue  des 
Chalets,  Soleil  Levant,  Boule  d’Or,  Thunberg,  &c. 


CHESHUNT  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY,  November  12  and  13. 

That  there  is  no  abatement  in  the  interest  taken  in  the  work  of  the  Ches- 
hunt  Chrysanthemum  Society  waB  made  sufficiently  evident  by  the  large  and 
extremely  beautiful  display  produced  on  the  above  dates  by  the  cultivators 
resident  in  the  district.  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  in  which  the  exhibition  was  held, 
was  decidedly  over-crowded  with  the  productions  staged  in  competition  for  the 
prizes,  and  the  quality  of  the  whole  of  the  subjects  evinced  a marked  advance 
on  any  previous  year.  The  arrangements  were  admirably  carried  out,  and  all 
concerned  may  be  heartily  congratulated  on  the  successful  results  of  their 
labours. 

Cut  Blooms  were  largely  shown,  and  on  the  whole  were  of  a high  degree 
of  excellence.  There  was  a spirited  competition  in  the  class  for  twenty-four 
blooms  to  oonsist  of  equal  numbers  cf  incurved  and  Japanese  ; in  the  result  the 
premier  award  was  made  in  favour  of  R.  Ewing,  Eeq.,  Burton  Grange, 
Cheshunt.  The  flowers  were  exceptionally  good,  and  represented  the  under- 
mentioned varieties  s Empress  of  India,  Lord  Wolseley,  Princess  of  Wales, 
Nil  Desperandum,  Golden  John  Salter,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Jeanne  d’Arc, 
Mabel  Ward,  Golden  Empross,  Elaine,  Duchess  of  Albany,  Roseum  superbum, 
Triomphe  de  la  Rue  des  Chalets,  Meg  Merrilies,  Val  d’Andorre,  Jeanne 
Delaux,  Marguerite  Marrouch,  Japonnais,  Madame  Clemence  Audiguier, 
Thunberg,  and  Fanny  Boucharlat ; Mr.  J.  Pringle,  gardener  to  J.  W.  Carlile, 
Esq.,  I’onsbourn  Park,  Hertford,  was  second  with  a good  stand  of  blooms, 
For  twelve  incurved  Mr.  F.  Green  was  first  with  neat  blooms  of  Mrs.  Dixon, 
Lady  Talfourd,  Empress  of  Iudio,  Fingal,  Prinoe  of  Wales,  Queen  of  England, 
Lady  Hardinge,  Mrs.  G.  Bundle,  Baron  Beust,  and  Mr.  Bunn.  Mr.  F.  Green 
was  first  also  in  the  class  for  twelve  Japanese,  staging  good  blooms  of  Madame 
C.  Audiguier,  Hiver  Fleur,  Thunberg,  Souroe  d’Or,  Curiosity,  Peter  tho  Groat, 
Triomphe  de  la  Iluo  des  Chl'ets,  Le  Chinois,  Golden  Dragon,  Elaine,  Dr. 


Macary,  and  Comte  de  Germiny , Mr.  J.  Pringle  was  a close  second  with  a 
stand  in  which  was  a very  fine  bloom  of  Mrs.  Laing.  For  six  Japanese  the 
first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  Bryant,  gardener  to  E.  H.  Clarke,  Esq., 
Goff’s  Oak.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  incurved  varieties  Mr.  J.  Waters 
and  Mr.  H.  Bryant  were  first  and  second  respectively.  Both  reflexed  and 
anemone  flowers  were  exceptionally  good,  the  finest  stands  in  the  several 
classes  being  those  from  Mr.  J.  Waters,  Bury  Green,  who  staged  two  fine 
blooms  of  Cullingfordi,  Mr.  F.  Green  and  Mr.  J.  Gunning.  Mr.  Ewing  staged, 
not  for  competition,  a magnificent  collection  of  cut  flowers,  comprising  about; 
sixty  blooms,  in  a high  state  of  development,  and  representing  the  finest  of 
the  incurved  and  Japanese  varieties.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  con- 
tributed a collection  of  Japanese  and  pompon  varieties. 

Specimen  Plants  were  remarkably  good,  and  contributed  much  to  the 
success  of  the  show.  For  six,  R.  Ewing,  Esq.,  was  first  with  bush  specimens 
liberally  furnished  with  fairly-developed  flowers ; and  Mr.  F.  Green  was 
second  with  neatly-trained  examples  that  did  credit  to  his  oultural  skill.  Mr. 
Ewing  staged,  in  addition,  a very  fine  specimen  of  Bouquet  Fait,  whioh,  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  stage,  proved  highly  effective.  For  six  pompons  Mr. 
Waters  and  Mr.  F.  Green  were  first  and  second. 

Groups  were  highly  meritorious,  and  formed  a very  effective  feature.  In 
the  class  for  groups  of  chrysanthemums  Mr.  J.  Waters,  Mr.  J.  Dudley,  and 
Mr.  D.  Elliott  were  the  prizetakers,  in  the  order  of  their  Dames,  with  excellent 
arrangements.  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  had  a group  which  was  highly  commended. 
The  premier  award  in  the  class  for  a group  of  miscellaneous  plants  was  made 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Searin,  Heaton  House,  who  had  a beautiful  arrangement,  in 
which  were  several  fine  specimens  of  Odontoglossum  Alexandroe  and  Vanda 
caerulea  ; Mr.  Perry  was  second. 

Primulas  were  especially  good,  the  most  successful  exhibitors  in  the  class 
for  twelve  being  Mr.  H.  Bryant  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Crowley. 

Fruit  was  plentiful  and  generally  of  good  quality.  Grapes  were  well 
shown  by  Mr.  F.  Green,  Mr.  Pringle,  and  Mr.  Rochford,  Turnford.  Pears 
included  excellent  contributions  from  Mr.  J,  Jones  and  Mr.  Gunning;  and 
apples  included  excellent  collections  from  R.  Ewing,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  J.  Dudley, 
Mr.  Ewing  staging  very  fine  examples  of  Adam’s  Pearmain,  Fearn’s  Pippin, 
Mdre  de  Menage,  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  Blenheim  Pippin,  and  American 
Mother  Apple. 

The  judges  were  Messrs.  Douglas  and  Ridout. 


SALISBURY  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 

The  Chrysanthemum  Show  of  the  Wilts  Horticultural  Society  was  held  in 
the  Council  Chambers,  Salisbury,  on  November  11  and  12,  in  dripping  wet 
weather,  which  made  it  unpleasant  for  members  who  visited  the  show  to  leave 
their  homes.  There  was  a feature  of  some  interest  in  the  schedule,  first, 
second,  and  third  class  certificates  being  offered  in  each  of  the  classes  where 
entries  of  merit  were  expected.  Those  who  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  mere 
money  gain  with  exhibitors  in  general  would  be  surprised  a little  on  seeing 
the  fine  show  got  together  without  awarding  a penny  in  money  or  articles  of 
money  value.  Mr.  W.  H.  Williams,  of  the  Castle  Street  Nursery,  the 
indefatigable  honorary  secretary  to  the  society,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
sucoess  of  the  present  show,  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  he  had 
but  three  clear  weeks  to  arrange  the  whole  affair,  and  so  far  as  the  exhibition 
was  concerned  it  was  a splendid  success. 

Plants. — In  the  principal  class,  viz.,  that  for  a group  of  plants,  consisting 
chiefly  of  chrysanthemums,  in  a space  not  exceeding  ten  feet  by  six  feet, 
Dr.  F.  W.  Cotes  (gardener,  Mr.  Tubb)  was  deservedly  awarded  the  first 
position,  having  a group  wholly  of  chrysanthemums,  in  which  fine  blooms 
were  conspicuous.  Among  them  were  Lady  Talfourd,  Comte  de  Germiny, 
Cossack,  Flambeau,  Soleil  Levant,  &c.  Mr.  A.  Carter,  gardener  to  C.  H. 
Radcliff,  Esq.,  Salisbury,  and  Mr.  J.  Chalk,  gardener  to  G.  Read  Esq.,  Salis- 
bury, were  placed  equal  second,  both  showing  well ; Mr.  F.  Smith  and  J.  W. 
Lovibond,  Esq.,  Salisbury,  were  placed  equal  third.  For  the  group  of  mis- 
cellaneous plants,  arranged  for  effect  in  a half-circle  space,  not  to  exceed 
eight  feet  by  five  feet,  Mr.  E.  L.  Brown  .was  placed  first  with  a pretty  group 
backed  by  chrysanthemums,  having  a groundwork  of  ferns,  dotted  with 
trumpet  lilies  in  good  bloom  and  Epiphyllum  truncatum  also  standing  above 
the  groundwork,  the  whole  being  surrounded  by  flowering  zonal  and  tricolor 
pelargoniums ; Mr.  J.  Currey,  gardener  to  Colonel  Pepper,  Salisbury,  and  Mr. 
E.  Thornton,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Greenwood,  Harnham,  near  Salisbury,  were 
placed  second  and  third  respectively  with  slightly  inferior  groups.  For  four 
specimen  plants  of  Japanese  Mr.  J.  Chalk  was  placed  first  with  Refulgens, 
Soleil  Levant,  Val  d’Andorre,  and  La  Nymphe. 

Cut  Flowers. — In  the  principal  class,  viz.,  that  for  twenty-four  blooms 
in  no  less  than  eighteen  varieties,  Mr.  H.  W.  Ward,  gardener  to  the  Bight 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  Longford  Castle,  Salisbury,  was  first,  having  in  good 
form  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Berthie  Rendatler,  Mdlle.  Lacroix,  Triomphe  de 
la  Rue  des  Cbillets,  Mdlle.  Lacroix,  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Duchess  of  Albany, 
Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Val  d’Andorre,  Lord  Alcester,  Jeanne  Delaux,  M. 
Burnet,  Boule  d’Or,  Comte  de  Germiny,  Thunberg,  Triomphe  du  Nord,  Princess 
Teck,  Queen  of  England,  Golden  Empress,  Mrs.  Brunlees,  &c.;  Mr.  C. 
Warden,  gardener  to  Sir  F.  Hervey  Bathurst,  Bart.,  Clarendon  Park,  Salis- 
bury, was  placed  second,  his  best  blooms  being  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Fair 
Maid  of  Guernsey,  Lord  Alcester,  and  Boule  d’Or.  And  in  the  class  for 
twelve  incurved,  not  less  than  nine  varieties,  Mr.  Ward  was  again  placed  first, 
there  being  no  other  competitor.  In  like  manner,  for  six  incurved,  the  last- 
named  was  again  to  the  front,  shoeing  Queen  of  Eugland,  Empress  of  India, 
Golden  Empress,  Lord  Alcester,  Mrs.  Brunlees,  and  Lady  Carey  ; Mr.  G. 
Marlow,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Paxton,  Cholderton,  near  Salisbury,  was  placed 
second,  there  being  but  two  competitors.  In  the  class  provided  for  twelve 
Japanese,  Mr.  Ward  was  a good  first,  having  fine  blooms  of  the  following  ; 
Triomphe  de  la  Rue  des  Cbillets,  Thunberg,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Duohess 
of  Albany,  Mdlle.  Lacroix,  Jeanne  Delaux,  Brule  d’Or,  Mons.  Burnet,  Berthie 
Rendatler,  Comtesse  de  Beauregard,  Val  d’Andorre,  and  L’Adorable  ; Mr.  C, 
J.  Witcomb,  Elm  Grove,  Salisbury,  was  placed  second  for  a good  stand,  For 
six  reflexed  Mr.  Ward  and  Mr.  Marlow  took  the  cards;  and  for  anemone, 
flowered  varieties  Mr.  Ward  was  tho  only  exhibitor,  and  was  awarded  tho 
first  position. 

In  the  ladies’  classes  for  a bouquet  composed  of  chrysanthemum  (lowers, 
with  ferns  or  other  foliage,  Miss  Kate  Lovibond  was  placed  first,  having  a 
pretty  arrangement  composed  of  chrysanthemums  in  two  colours  and  Adiantum 
graoilllmum ; Miss  E.  Burt  and  Miss  Martha  Drown  wore  awarded  the 
remaining  prizes.  For  a basket  of  (lowers  or  foliago  Misses  Burt,  Lovibond, 
and  Atkins  woro  the  most  successful. 

Fruit  was  a creditable  show,  thore  being  somo  vory  fair  grapos  and  roally 
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good  apples  and  pears  staged.  In  the  prinoipal  olass,  that  for  a oolleotion  of 
fruit  in  no  less  than  six  varieties,  Mr.  H.  VV.  Ward  was  the  only  exhibitor, 
aud  staged  a really  creditable  lot,  consisting  of  Quoen  Pino,  Longford  Perfec- 
tion Melon,  Musoat  of  Alexandria,  and  Mrs.  PinoeGrapos,  Chaumontel  Pears, 
and  Cox’s  Pomona  Apples.  And  for  two  bunches  of  Blaok  Alicante  Grape  Mr. 
C.  Warden  was  first  ; Mr.  W.  Marlow,  sooond  ; and  Mr.  E.  L.  Brown,  third. 
For  two  bunches  of  any  other  black  varioty  not  Alioant,  Mr.  C.  Warden  again 
oame  to  the  front,  showing  some  fairly  woll  finished  Gros  Colmar,  Mr.  II. 
W.  Ward  followed  with  some  good  Gros  Guillaume,  and  Mr.  E.  L.  Brown  had 
some  fairly  good  Gros  Colmar,  for  whioh  he  was  awardod  third.  For  a cor- 
responding number  of  bunches  of  Musoat  of  Alexandria,  Mr.  Warden  was 
again  to  the  front,  showing  two  well  proportioned  and  well  coloured  bunches  ; 
Mr.  E.  L.  Brown  also  showed  two  well  coloured  examples,  for  which  he  was 
placed seoond  ; and  Mr.  Chalk  was  awarded  the  third  place  for  large  bunches, 
one  of  whioh  was  too  green.  For  any  other  white  variety  not  Muscat,  Mr.  H. 
W.  Ward  was  deservedly  awarded  the  first  place  for  two  handsome  and  highly 
coloured  Trebbiano.  No  othor  award  was  made  in  this  class.  In  the  class  pro- 
vided for  the  best  three  varieties  of  Dessert  Apples,  Mr.  C.  Busbury,  gardener 
to  C.  W.  Gater,  Esq.,  Townhill,  Southampton,  was  placed  first  with  Lemon 
Pippin,  Ribston  Pippin,  and  King  Pippin  ; Mr.  Hixman,  gardener  to  H.  G. 
Gregory,  Esq.,  was  placed  seoond  ; and  Mr.  Ward,  third.  For  a like  number 
of  kitohen  kinds,  Mr.  F.  Smith,  gardener  to ’the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  was  a good  first  with  Cox’s  Pomona,  Blenheim  Orange,  and 
Bedfordshire  Foundling;  Mr.  Ward  and  Mr.  Thomson  followed,  but  in  the 
class  for  a like  number  of  dishes  of  pears,  Mr.  F.  Thomson,  of  The  Gardens, 
Norman  Court,  Dean,  came  to  the  front  with  good  fruit  of  Duchess 
d’Angouleme,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  and  Marie  Louise.  Mr.  Busbury  and 
L.  G.  Blaokmore,  Esq.,  Salisbury, followed. 

Miscellaneous. — Mr.  W.  H.  Williams,  the  honorary  secretary,  made  a 
meritorious  and  useful  display  of  plants  and  flowers,  and  miscellaneous  groups 
were  arranged  in  the  passages  and  entrance  hall.  These  well -grown  plants 
were  seen  to  great  advantage  by  the  light  of  the  gas,  the  principal  burner  of 
which  was  immediately  over  them.  Messrs.  Brittain  and  Son,  of  The  Water- 
loo Nurseries,  Salisbury,  had  two  semicircular  groups  in  the  principal  room, 
backed  by  Norfolk  Island  Pines,  and  having  a fringe  of  Cordylines,  the  bulk 
of  the  group  being  chrysanthemums.  Mr.  H.  W.  Ward  exhibited,  not  for  com- 
petition, some  handsome  bunches  of  grapes,  together  with  a large  bunch  of 
Gros  Guillaume,  weighing  between  eight  and  nine  pounds ; and  Mr.  F. 
Thomson,  Norman  Court,  put  up  two  good  boxes  of  chrysanthemum  flowers 
in  the  same  way  as  pompons  are  shown  and  which,  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
room,  had  a very  good  effect. 


WATFORD  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY,  November  16  and  17. 

Exhibitions  increase  and  multiply,  especially  those  devoted  to  the  festive 
chrysanthemum,  and  amongst  the  1886  additions  to  the  already  lengthy  list  is 
that  of  Watford.  This  society  has  commenced  what  promises  to  be  a most 
prosperous  career,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  a large  number  of  gardeners  in 
the  neighbourhood  to  reader  it  support.  The  exhibition  was  held  in  the 
Agricultural  Hall,  aud,  notwithstanding  its  great  size,  it  was  comfortably  filled, 
the  most  conspicuous  features  by  reason  of  their  greater  prominence  being  the 
groups,  whioh  were  tastefully  and  effectively  arranged  on  the  ground  floor. 
Tne  crowning  group  of  all  was  from  Mr.  J.  Myers,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon  (president  of  the  society),  and  consisted  of  miscellaneous  plants. 
Cut  blooms  made  a good  feature,  and  in  the  first  prize  stands  the  flowers 
approached  a standard  of  high  mer.t ; but  in  the  seconds  and  thirds  there  was 
a great  falling  off. 

Groups  proved  a most  important  | feature,  'and  showed  excellent  taste  in 
arrangement.  In  the  class  for  a group  on  a space  not  to  exceed  fifty  feet, 
Mr,  J.  Fitt,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  came  first  with  a very  effective 
group,  the  flowers  being  large  and  highly  finished  ; Mr.  W.  Cox,  gardener  to 
H.  Thompson,  Esq.,  The  Warrens,  Bushey  Heath,  was  a good  second;  and 
the  third  award  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  T.  Waller,  gardener  to  H.  C. 
Stephens,  Esq.,  Finchley.  There  was  strong  competition  in  the  olass  for  a 
miscellaneous  group  of  plants,  the  winner  of  the  premier  prize  being  Mr.  E. 
Beckett,  gardener  to  H.  H.  Gibbs,  Esq.,  Aldenham  House,  who  had  an 
arrangement  exhibiting  considerable  taste ; Mr.  J.  Daismore,  gardener  to 
T.  J.  Blackwell,  Esq.,  The  Cedars,  Harrow  Weald,  came  second  ; and  Mr. 
Condie,  gardener  to  S.  J.  Blackwell,  Esq.,  Brookshill,  Harrow  Weald,  third. 
In  the  class  for  a group,  in  which  the  competition  was  limited  to  members  of 
the  society,  Mr.  J.  Fitt  was  first  ; and  the  second  award  waa  made  in  favour 
of  Mr.  J.  G.  Barnes,  gardener  to  Chas,  R.  Humbert,  Esq.,  Dell  Field,  Watford. 
For  a group  on  a space  not  exceeding  twenty-five  feet,  Mr.  C.  Chipps,  gar- 
dener to  Mrs.  J.  Manning,  North  End  House,  Watford,  came  first;  and  Mr, 
J.  G.  Barnes  second. 

Specimen  Plants  were  few,  and  badly  grown,  Mr.  C.  Chipps  was  first 
with  a gawky  specimen  ; Mr.  J.  G.  Barnes  was  second  with  a very  creditable 
plant ; and  in  the  class  for  three  specimens,  incurved,  the  first  prize  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Henry  Petty,  Watford,  with  well-grown  plants  of  Ethel,  Mrs. 
Dickson,  and  Christine  ; the  second  place  being  assigned  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Darby, 
Watford. 

Cut  Blooms  were  not  largely  represented,  but  on  the  whole  the  quality  was 
good.  The  incurved  were  satisfactory,  especially  in  the  class  for  twenty-four, 
in  which  the  principal  prizetaker  was  Mr.  E.  Beckett.  The  varieties  were 
Lord  Alcester,  Mrs.  Heale,  Mr.  Bunn,  Prince  Alfred,  Cherub,  Princess  of 
Wales,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Lady  Hardinge,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Barbara,  Golden 
Empress  of  India,  Queen  of  England,  Lord  Wolseley,  Venus,  White  Venus, 
Beauty,  Novelty,  Golden  Empress,  John  Salter,  Alfred  Salter,  Mr.  Brunlees, 
Eve,  Nil  Desperandum,  Empress  of  India.  Mr.  J.  Beard,  gardener  to  C.  J. 
Hegan,  Esq.,  Bucknalls,  Watford,  was  second,  but  the  flowers  were  rough  and 
Bhapeless.  The  third  prize  went  to  Mr.  Condie.  In  the  olass  for  twenty-four, 
competition  limited  to  members  of  the  society,  Mr.  E.  Beckett  was  to  the 
front.  The  second  place  was  occupied  by  Mr.  C.  Brown,  gardener  to  R. 
Henty,  Esq.,  Langley  House,  Abbotts  Langley  ; Mr.  J.  C.  Mundell,  gardener 
toLord  Eoury,  third.  For  six,  one  variety,  Mr.  E.  Beckett  was  fiist,  with 
Princess  of  Wales  in  fair  form  ; Mr.  Rumbolde,  gardener  to  G.  Lake,  Eeq., 
Bushey,  and  Mr.  Condie  coming  second  and  third  respectively. 

Japanese  made  a good  figure.  In  the  class  for  twenty- four,  Mr,  E.  Beckett 
came  to  the  fore,  putting  up  excellent  blooms  of  Madame  C.  Audiguier, 
Triomphe  de  la  Rue  des  Ch diets,  Meg  Merrilies,  Thunberg,  Fair  Maid  of 
Guernsey,  Val  d’Audorre,  Maiden’s  Blush,  Soleil  Levant,  Baronne  de  Prailly, 
Jupiter,  Mdlle.  Lacroix,  Marguerite  Marrouch,  Madame  J.  Laing,  Jeanne 
Delaux,  Belle  Paule,  Fanny  Boucharlat,  Magnum  Bonum,  Sarnia,  Boule  d’Or, 
Japonnais,  Mr,  J.  Laing,  and  Gorutesse  de  Beauregard  ; the  second  prize  went 


to  Mr.  Condie  ; and  the  third  award  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  G.  Board.  In 
the  olass  for  twenty-four,  competition  limited  to  members,  Mr.  K.  Beckett 
was  again  the  most  successful ; the  seoond  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  Fitt.  For 
six,  one  varioty,  the  first  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  C.  Blick,  gardener  to  T. 
Harburgh,  E«q.,  Elstreo,  who  had  splendid  (lowers  of  Boule  d’Or  ; Madame  C. 
Audiguier  was  well  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Fitt,  who  was  placed  second;  and  the 
third  award  went  to  Mr.  Condie,  who  showed  Comte  de  Gorminy.  Mr.  C. 
Brown  was  adjudged  the  first  prize  in  the  class  for  twelve  refluxed  ; Mr.  J.  C. 
Mundell  coming  second. 

Pompons  were  creditably  shown  by  Mr.  E.  Beckett  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Mundell, 
and  the  winner  of  the  first  prize  in  the  class  for  twelve  anemone-flowered,  not 
less  than  six  varieties,  was  Mr.  C-  Brown. 

Fruit  formed  an  important  part  of  the  show.  In  the  class  for  three  bunches 
of  grapes,  any  varioty,  Mr.  E.  Beckett  was  first  with  superb  clusters  of  Black 
Alicante  ; Mr.  J,  C.  Mundell,  seoond;  and  Mr.  J.  Fitt,  third  ; both  showing 
the  same  variety.  For  a collection  of  fruit,  the  post  of  honour  was  occupied 
by  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  who  showed  fine  grapes.  In  the  classes  for  apples  and 
pears  the  principal  prizatakers  were ! Messrs,  E.  Beckett,  J.  C.  Mundell, 
W.  Cox,  J.  Fitt,  Barton,  J.  G.  Barnes,  Camfield,  Browton,  and  Ashby.  Mr. 
J.  Fry,  gardener  to  Captain  Edwards,  Eastcote,  exhibited  four  well-grown 
pineapples. 

Vegetables  were  well  shown,  Mr.  E.  Beckett  coming  first  in  a collection 
for  twelve  varieties  ; the  second  prize  going  to  Mr.  R.  Stevens,  gardener  to 
Howard  Gilbert,  Esq.,  Abbots  Langley  ; and  the  third  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Mundell. 
In  the  class  for  a collection  of  eight  sorts,  the  prinoipal  prizetaker  was  Mr.  H. 
Sell,  Luton. 

Miscellaneous  contributions  came  from  Messrs.  H.  Lane  and  Son,  Great 
Berkhampstead,  who  exhibited  chrysanthemums  and  apples  ; and  fertilizers, 
prepared  composts,  from  Messrs.  Wood  and  Soo,  Wood  Green,  LondoD. 


BRIGHTON  AND  HOVE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 

On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  last  the  Dome  of  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton  was 
made  gay  with  the  floral  competitions  of  the  Brighton  and  Hove  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society.  The  place  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  such  a purpose,  and  the 
flowers  were  seen  to  the  fullest  advantage.  It  might  happen  that  in  foggy 
weather  the  great  spaces  of  the  dome  and  the  adjoining  chamber  would  have  a 
ghostly  effect  and  put  the  flowers  at  a disadvantage,  but  the  thought  is  scarcely 
proper,  because  Brighton  does  not  own  to  fogs,  and  as  we  saw  the  show  it  was 
brilliantly  illuminated  with  as  clear  a sunshine  as  one  could  hope  for  at  this 
time  of  year.  It  was  a good  show  ; quite  strong  in  groups,  not  quite  strong  in 
trained  specimen  plants,  but  again  strong  in  cut  blooms,  and  we  rejoice  to 
add  that  the  incurved  flowers  were  well  done,  and  therefore  they  held  their 
own  against  the  daring  Japs  that  ever  threaten  to  “take  the  shine  out  of 
them. 

Plants  were  a powerful  feature  in  the  great  hall,  or  Corn  Exchange,  ad- 
joining the  dome,  and  they  presented  some  new  features.  The  usual  mode  of 
piling  up  in  a very  orderly  manner  was  departed  from  by  several  of  the 
groupers,  and  we  saw  great  specimens  in  the  very  front  of  the  field  rising  from 
masses  of  dwarf  plants,  the  rear  being  formed  of  still  higher  plants  to  make  a 
proper  finish.  In  Class  1,  to  cover  80  square  feet,  Mr.  John  Miles,  of  Bristol 
Nursery,  Kemp  Town,  had  first  place  with  a group  in  which  this  irregular 
method  was  brilliantly  carried  out,  for  it  was  regular  after  all,  very  formal, 
but  bold,  picturesque,  and  delightfully  rich  in  colour.  In  the  same  style  was 
the  second  group,  from  Mr.  James  Spottiswood,  gardener  to  G.  Dudley,  Esq., 
Queen’s  Park.  Third,  Mr.  J.  Hill,  gardener  to  Marriage  Wallis,  Esq.,  With- 
dene.  Fourth,  Mr.  E.  Meacham,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Armstrong,  of  Withdene. 
Both  these  groups  were  rough,  but  very  lively  in  colour.  In  Class  2,  for 
groups  of  60  square  feet,  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Turner,  gardener 
to  Major  Way,  Wick  Hall,  a very  regular  pile  and  fine  in  colour,  but  not 
surprising;  equal  second,  Mr.  James  Bunney,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Campion, 
Esq.,  Hassocks;  and  Mr,  W.  Collins,  gardener  to  R.  Clowis,  Esq.,  Hassocks  ; 
third,  Mr.  J.  Hill ; and  fourth,  Mr.  Townsend,  gardener  to  Captain  Thompson, 
Dyke  Road.  ... 

Trained  standards  were  in  most  cases  well  done,  and  the  hrst  prize  &ix  in 
Class  3,  were  extra  good,  and  handsome  enough  for  any  imaginable  purpose. 
These  came  from  Mr.  J.  Hill,  and  consisted  of  Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  Mrs.  Dixon, 
L’He  des  Plaisirs,  Elaine,  Pink  Venus,  and  George  Glenny.  The  best  four 
standards  came  from  Mr.  Meacham,  a noble  lot  comprising  Peter  the  Great, 
Dr.  Maoary,  Diamond,  and  Mrs.  Dixon.  The  best  pyramids  came  from  Mr. 
J.  Hill;  second,  Mr.  Meacham.  They  were  badly  placed  for  inspection, 
though  in  a good  position  as  regards  the  general  arrangement.  Ihe  class  for 
four  dwarfs  was  not  well  filled,  but  Mr.  J . Hill  put  up  a nice  lot  for  the  first  ; 
they  were  too  hard  in  training,  but  the  severity  being  allowed,  they  were 
worthy  of  admiration,  having  abundant  leafage,  fine  blooms,  and  the  scaffold- 
ing completely  hidden.  The  varieties  were  Mrs.  Dixon,  Golden  C hristine, 
George  Glenny,  and  Mrs.  G.  Randle;  second,  Mr.  E.  Meacham,  with  Mrs. 
Dixon,  Christine,  Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  and  Reverie,  a fiery  Jap  with  gleams  of 
orange  amidst  glowing  red;  third,  Dr.  Withers  Moore,  (single  specimens 
were  put  up  by  Mr.  James  Bunney,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Campion,  Esq., 
Hassocks,  first ; Mr.  J.  Hill  second  ; and  Mr.  J.  Turner  third.  A first  group 
of  three  Japs  came  from  Mr.  Hill,  consisting  of  Comte  de  Germiny,  1 eter  the 
Great,  and  Dr.  Macary.  The  others  in  this  class  were  poor  things. 

Cut  Blooms  made  a striking  display  in  the  great  space  under  the  dome, 
and  the  competition  was  altogether  gratifying.  We  begin  with  a class  for 
forty-eight,  to  be  equal  numbers  of  Japs  and  incurved,  and  Mr.  J.  Gore,  gar- 
dener to  Captain  W.  Taylor,  Glenleigb,  near  Hastings,  takes  the  place  o 
honour.  These  were  a glorious  lot,  a certain  few  of  the  flowers  being  perfect 
and  not  one  of  them  in  any  way  second-rate.  The  Japs  were  Mons.  Free- 
man, Soleil  Levant,  Japonnais,  Thunberg,  Mons.  Tarin,  Madame  B.  Rendatler, 
Meg  Merrilies,  Toulousain,  Mons.  Astorg,  Baronne  de  Prailly,  Boule  d Or, 
Roseum  superbum,  L’ Adorable,  Mons.  Ardene,  Grandiflorum,  Madame  C.  Audi- 
guier, Criterion,  Triomphe  de  la  Rue  des  Chalets,  and  Agrements  dela  Nature  ; 
the  incurved  were  Empress  of  India,  Princess  Teck,  Baron  Beust,  Queen  of 
England,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  Eve,  Golden  Queen  of  England  (remark- 
ably fine),  John  Salter,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Lord  Wolseley,  Empress  Eugenie, 
Cherub,  Lord  Alcester,  Mrs.  Heale  (perfect),  Venus,  Jeanne  d Arc,  Prince 
Alfred,  Mabel  Ward,  Alfred  Salter,  Mr.  Bunn,  Nil  Desperandum,  Golden 
Empress  of  India  (a  gorgeoUB  flower).  Princess  of  Wales,  and  Barbara  ; second, 
Messrs.  W.  and  G.  Drover,  the  Nurseries,  Fareham  ; third,  Mr.  J.  Kidout, 
gardener  to  J.  B.  Haywood,  Esq.,  Woodhatch,  Rsigate;  fourth,  Mr.  Russell, 
gardener  to  Dr.  C.  F.  Lewis,  Henfield.  . . 

The  class  for  twenty -four  incurved  brought  a spirited  competition,  com- 
prising a most  delicious  lot  of  flowers,  Mr.  Russell  made  a goo  I first  with 
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Empress  Eugenie,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Mabel  Ward,  Empress  of  India,  Isabella  Bott, 
Lady  Slade,  Lord  Wnlsoley,  Venus,  Prince  Alfred,  Golden  Empress  of  India, 
Barbara,  Mr.  Bunn,  Princess  of  Wales,  Nil  Desporandum,  Hero  of  Stoke  New- 
ington, John  Salter,  Lady  Ilardiuge,  Mrs.  Sbipman,  Mrs.  Heale,  Rev.  J.  Dix, 
Refulgens,  Queen  of  England,  Princess  Teok,  Gloria  Mundi ; Mr.  J.  Gore  made 
a good  second  ; Mr.  W.  F.  Smith  third  ; Messrs.  Drover  fourth. 

Twenty-four  Japanese  made  a greater  show,  but  certainly  not  one  more 
enjoyable  than  the  same  number  of  incurved.  But  comparisons  are,  in  such 
a case,  “ odious  ; ” like  comparing  grapes  with  figs,  or  pancakes  with  pie-crust. 
Mr.  J.  Gore  came  first  here  with  flowers  of  the  grandest  quality,  blazing  with 
colour.  The  varieties  were  Soleil  Levant,  Triomphe  de  la  Rue  des  Chalets, 
Hiver  Fleur,  Dr.  Maoary,  Elaine,  Criterion,  Japonnais,  Madame  de  Sevin, 
Mons  Astorg,  l'air  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Thunberg,  Balmoreau,  Meg  Merrilies, 
Mons.  Ardene,  Madame  Rendatler,  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Agrements  de  la 
Nature,  Jeanne  Delaux,  L’ Adorable,  Ferdinand  Feral,  Grandiflorum,  Baronne 
de  Frailly,  Mdlle.  Lacroix,  and  Mons.  Freeman  ; the  second  card  went  worthily 
to  Mr.  W.  J.  Smith,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Byas,  Tunbridge  Wells;  third,  Mr. 
Russell ; fourth,  Mr.  D.  Booth,  gardener  to  W.  Yates,  Esq.,  Buckham  Hill, 
Ic  field. 

The  twelves  in  both  sections  made  effective  features.  The  first  twelve 
incurved  came  from  Mr.  W.  Jupp,  gardener  to  G.  Boulton,  Esq.,  Eastbourne. 
The  varieties  were  Princess  Teck,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Lady  Slade,  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, Nil  Desperandum,  Virgin  Queen,  Prince  Alfred,  Empress  of  India, 
Angelina,  Golden  Queen  of  England,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  and  Isabella 
Butt;  second,  Mr.  R.  Woodtine,  gardener  to  C.  P.  Boyd,  Eeq.,  Emsworth  ; 
third,  Mr.  H.  Waller,  gardener  to  Rev.  CanoD  Woodard,  Henfield  ; fourth, 
Mr.  F.  Godby,  gardener  to  Dr.  Withers  Moore,  Burgess  Hill. 

1 he  first  twelve  Japanese  came  from  Mr.  R.  Woodfine,  and  comprised 
Meg  Merrilies,  Jeanne  Delaux,  Mons,  Ardene,  Triomphe  de  la  Rue  des  Chalets, 
Mdlle.  Lacroix,  Belle  Paule,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Madame  C.  Audiguier, 
Soleil  Levant,  Baronne  de  Prailly,  Grandidorum,  and  Dr.  Masters.  A fine  lot 
for  the  second  card  came  from  Mr.  John  Snow,  gardener  to  J.  Bruce,  Esq., 
Wadhurst ; third,  Mr.  G.  Duncan,  gardener  to  C.  T.  Lucas,  Esq.,  Horsham  ; 
fourth,  Mr.  W.  Jupp,  gardener  to  G.  Boulton,  Esq.,  Eastbourne, 

The  sixes  were  not  so  good  as  the  twelves,  but  a wonderful  six  Japanese 
came  from  Mr.  Snow  for  the  first  place.  They  were  Comte  de  Germiny,  Meg 
Merrilies,  Thunberg,  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Soleil  Levant,  and  F.  A.  Davis, 
lhe  last-named  is  a grand  flower  of  a deep  crimson  marone  colour ; second, 
Mr.  C.  Fowler,  gardener  to  E.  N.  Hall,  Esq.,  Henfield ; third,  Mr.  G. 
Duncan  ; fourth,  Mr.  W.  Jupp.  The  beet  six  incurved  taking  first  place  were 
those  of  Mr.  C.  Fowler.  The  varieties  were  Lord  Wolseley,  Princess  of 
^ ales.  Prince  Alfred,  Mrs.  Heale,  Mrs.  Shipman,  and  Lady  Hardinge ; 
second,  Mr.  J.  Pannell,  gardener  to  J.  Macdonald  Smith,  Esq.,  Caterham 
Valley.  Here  we  found  Empress  of  India,  Queen  of  England,  Lord  Wolseley, 
John  Salter,  Nil  Desperandum,  and  Princess  of  Wales  : third,  Mr.  F.  Godby  : 
fourth,  Mr.  G.  Duncan. 

For  six  reflexed,  Mr.  W.  Jupp  put  up  for  a good  first  place  Cullingfordi, 
shown  as  a brilliant  self.  Pink  Christine,  Cloth  of  Gold,  Golden  Christine, 
( hevaLer  Domage,  and  Mrs.  Forsyth  ; second,  Mr.  G.  Dowle,  gardener  to 
llev.  Heaver,  New  Brighton,  with  Golden  Christine,  Pink  Christine,  Mrs. 
Forsyth,  Cloth  of  Gold,  Cullingfordi  (a  rich  self),  and  Peach  Christine  ; third, 
Mr.  Duncan  ; fourth,  Mr.  Gore.  The  best  six  anemone-flowered,  taking  first 
worthily,  were  from  Mr.  G.  Ridout.  They  were  Fabias  de  Maderanaz,  Souvenir 
de  1 Ardenne,  Lady  Margaret,  Mrs.  Pethers,  Gluck,  and  Prince  of  Anemones. 
Mr.  Woodfine  made  a good  second  with  Mdlle.  Cabrol,  Fabias  do  Maderanaz, 
Margaret  of  York,  Mrs.  Pethers,  Miss  Margaret,  and  Lady  Margaret.  Third, 
Messrs.  Drover;  fourth,  Mr.  Duncan. 

Pompons  in  threes,  with  foliage,  made  a feature  that  may  be  called  useful, 
but  we  thought  them  scarcely  good  enough  ; indeed  the  “ poms”  are  going 
down,  for  the  trained  specimens  that  gave  so  much  delight  in  the  days  of  Duru- 
flet  and  Helene,  Trevenna  and  Cedo  Nulli  are  very  conspicuous  (in  certain 
memories)  by  their  absence  from  present  exhibitions.  But  to  return  to  the  cut 
flowers.  In  the  class  for  twelve  triplets  Mr.  G.  Duncan  was  first  ; Mr.  J. 
Gore  second  ; Mr.  Russell  third  ; Mr.  H.  Harris,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Eversfield, 
Ilorsham,  fourth.  In  these  and  other  lots  we  noticed  the  following  as  amongst 
the  best  for  quality  and  distinctness  : Mr.  Astie,  Miss  Nightingale,  Autonius, 
Rose  Marguerite,  Madame  Montels,  Madame  Marthe,  President,  Prince  of 
Orange,  Golden  Circle,  Eugene  Laujaulet,  Regulus,  Golden  Madame  Marthe, 
Perle,  and  Defiance.  ’ 

There  was  a good  table  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  We  noticed  some  fine 
lots  of  cyclamens  and  primulas,  some  grand  Muscats  from  Mr.  Spottiswood, 
and  Alnwick  and  Alicante  grapes,  remarkable  for  perfection  of  colour,  from 
Mr.  J.  Hudson,  of  Gunnersbury.  Mr.  Balchin  and  Mr.  H.  Smythe,  both 
nurserymen  of  Brighton,  put  up  groups  of  plants  and  flowers  not  for  competi- 
tion, and  there  came  from  Messrs.  W.  and  G.  Drover  a beautiful  novelty 
labelled  Mrs.  IP.  Menclce  It  is  a thread-petalled  Japanese  flower  of  a brilliant 
yellow  colour,  and,  as  shown,  of  fine  quality. 


PORTSMOUTH  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW,  November  11  and  12. 

I he  second  show  of  the  Portsmouth  Chrysanthemum  Society  was  held  in 
the  Drill  Hall,  Alfred  Road,  Landport,  on  the  dates  named,  and  was  a great 
success,  lew  societies  there  are  that  have  such  a position  wherein  to  hold 
their  autumn  exhibitions  as  this  one.  Imagine  a hall  four  times  the  size  of  the 
Kingston  Drill  Hall.  Those  of  our  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  this 
latter  place  may  form  some  idea  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  hall  at  Portsmouth, 
so  generously  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee.  No  place  do  we  know 
where  large  vans  can  be  driven  into  the  hall,  and  the  exhibits  placed  direct  upon 
the  tables  without  any  long  distance  to  carry  the  things.  This  is  a great  advan- 
tage to  competitors,  for  this  actually  took  place  at  this  show.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  a great  spirit  of  emulation  has  sot  in  among  the  gardeners, 
amateurs,  and  even  cottagers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Portsmouth,  judging 
from  the  keen  competition  and  the  interest  taken  in  the  Queen  of  Autumn. 
1 o encourage  superior  growth  the  oommittee  oflerod  a handsome  challenge  cup, 
value  £25,  with  £G  adilod  money,  to  bo  won  twioe.  This  brought  forward 
seven  competitors,  whose  stands  of  thirty-six  blooms  each  made  quite  an 
imposing  array.  Half  tho  flowers  were  to  be  incurved,  and  the  remainder 
Japanese.  In  the  whole  show  there  were  upwards  of  1,550  cut  blooms  staged. 
Groups  of  chrysanthemums  were  staged  in  large  numbers,  for  as  many  as 
fifteen  competitors  entered  nnd  staged.  A great  improvement  was  manifest 
over  last  year’s  show.  .Still  muoh  has  to  bo  learnt  before  thoy  can  bo  com- 
pared to  metropolitan  groups  of  tho  same  flower.  These  remarks  opply  equally 
well  to  the  specimen  plants.  Fruit  and  vegetables  woro  good  in  qualify,  if 
not  in  large  numbers,  whilo  smaller  plants  such  as  thoso  usod  for  table 


decoration,  primulas,  See.,  were  staged  largely,  and  added  to  the  attractions  of 
the  show.  The  committee  display  sound  judgment  in  allowing  visitors  to 
view  the  show  after  five  o’clook  on  the  second  day  at  the  low  charge  of  one 
penny  each.  As  evidencing  the  wisdom  of  this  step,  £25  was  taken  between 
the  hour  named  and  nine  p.m.,  thus  adding  to  the  receipts,  and  giving  the 
poorer  class  of  the  town  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the  show. 

Cut  Blooms,  as  before  stated,  were  staged  in  large  numbers  and  of  good 
quality.  For  the  cup  named  previously,  Mr.  Molyneux,  gardener  to  W.  H. 
Myers,  Esq.,  Swanmore  Park,  Bishop’s  Waltham,  was  a long  way  ahead  of  his 
opponents  ; hiB  blooms  were  characterised  by  their  usual  clean  finish,  being 
solid  and  fresh,  particularly  the  incurved  specimens.  The  Japanese,  though 
not  extra  large,  were  bright  and  fresh,  the  whole  being  admirably  staged.  The 
varieties  named  were,  of  Japanese — Madame  C.  Audiguier.  Boule  d’Or,  Val 
d’Andorre,  Comtesse  de  Beauregard,  Thunberg  (grand  colour),  Meg  Merrilies, 
Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  M.  Delaux,  Mdlle.  Lacroix,  Margaret  Marrouch, 
Maiden’s  Blush,  L’ Adorable,  Grandiflorum,  M.  J.  M.  Pigmy,  Martha  Hardinge, 
Peter  the  Great,  Japonnais,  and  M.  Burnet.  Of  incurved  the  varieties  were  : 
Golden  Empress,  Princess  of  Wales,  Emily  Dale,  Queen  of  England,  Lord 
Aleester,  Empress  of  India  (very  fine),  Alfred  Salter,  Lord  Wolseley,  Jeanne 
d’Arc,  Prince  Alfred,  Princess  Teck,  Mr.  Howe,  Princess  Beatrice,  Lady 
Hardinge,  Baron  Beust,  Nonpareil,  Mr.  Brunlees,  and  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington, 
Mr.  W.  Russell,  gardener  to  Dr.  C.  F.  Lecois,  Lindfield,  Sussex,  for  second 
place,  staged  smaller  blooms  in  both  sections,  but  they  were  of  good  quality. 
The  best  were : Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Margaret  Marrouch,  Princess  of 
Wales,  and  Jeanne  d’Arc.  Messrs.  W.  and  G.  Drover,  nurserymen,  Fareham, 
third,  with  good  Japanese  blooms,  but  the  incurved  were  stale.  Fourth  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  Penford,  gardener  to  Sir  F.  Fitz-Wygram,  Bart.,  Leigh 
Park,  Havant. 

Mr.  Molyneux  contributed  the  best  twelve  Japanese  varieties  with  flowers 
similar  to  those  in  his  cup  stand  ; second,  Mr.  Woodfine,  gardener  to  Captain 
Boyd,  Havant,  who  had  Dr.  Masters  and  Baronne  de  Prailly  in  capital  con- 
dition ; Mr.  C.  Hoskins,  gardener  to  J.  Wilder,  Esq.,  Stansted  Park. 
Ewsworth,  third. 

For  twelve  incurved  varieties  Mr.  Molyneux  was  an  easy  first,  his  blooms 
being  of  first-rate  quality  and  remarkable  for  high  finish.  Empress  of  India, 
Lord  Aleester,  and  Princess  of  Wales  were  some  of  the  best.  Mr.  R.  Woodfine 
followed  with  large  blooms,  but  rather  rough.  Mr.  W.  Hawkins,  gardener 
to  J.  Reynolds,  Esq.,  was  third. 

Mr.  Woodfine  won  first  honours  for  twelve  reflexed  blooms  with  a large 
stand  of  excellent  quality,  Mr.  Molyneux  was  a close  second,  and  Mr.  Russell, 
third.  Mr.  Penford  staged  the  best  twelve  anemone-flowered,  and  fine  they 
were  of  Lady  Margaret,  Empress,  Gluck,  and  Georges  Sand  ; Mr.  Hoskins, 
second  ; and  Mr.  Roberts,  gardener  to  E.  R.  Longcroft,  Esq.,  third.  Mr. 
Molyneux  followed  up  his  success  by  taking  first  honours  for  six  Japanese 
anemones  ; particularly  fine  were  his  Fabias  de  Maderanaz  ; Messrs.  Drover, 
second  ; Mr.  Hoskins,  third.  Mr.  Russell  had  the  best  stand  of  pompons,  his 
best  being  Marabout  and  President;  Mr.  H.  Snook,  second;  Mr.  Hoskins, 
third.  Rev.  S.  Wells,  Havant,  had  the  best  bloomsof  incurved  and  Japanese 
in  the  amateur  classes.  Mr.  Molyneux  was  awarded  prizes  for  premier  blooms 
both  Japanese  and  incurved,  the  former  Thunberg,  and  the  latter  Empress  of 
India. 

Groups  of  Chrysanthemums  were  staged  by  fifteen  exhibitors,  the  best 
coming  from  the  Portsmouth  Asylum  Committee,  gardener,  Mr.  G.  Kimber, 
whose  plants  bore  good  blooms,  but  were  rather  tall.  Major  Auld  was  second, 
his  plants  being  likewise  too  tall,  still  they  carried  good  blooms  ; Mr.  C.  H. 
Kingswell,  gardener  to  Admiral  Hopkins,  was  third  ; Mr,  W.  Yound,  gardener 
to  Lieut. -General  Harwood,  was  fourth. 

Mr,  Penford  had  the  best  specimen  plants,  neatly  trained,  from  three  to 
four  feet  in  diameter ; Mr.  W.  G.  Lambert  was  second  with  all  natural- 
trained  bushes. 

Mr.  W.  Moseley,  gardener  to  J.  Taplin,  Esq.,  Havant,  had  the  best  table 
plants,  while  Mr.  Hoskins  had  the  best  primulas. 

Mr.  Penford  staged  the  best  black  grapes  ; they  were  finely-ooloured 
Alicantes.  Mr.  Chalk,  gardener  to  J.  Read,  Esq.,  Salisbury,  had  the  finest 
white  grapes.  The  best  apples  were  from  Mr.  S.  Smith,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Learmonth,  Havant,  while  Mr.  Roberts  was  awarded  first  honours  for  pears 
both  staging  fine  produce. 


TEDDINGTON  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY,  November  16  and  17. 

This  Society  appears  to  be  now  established  on  a firm  basis,  and  the  fourth 
exhibition,  held  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  last,  in  the  Parish  Rooms,  Ted- 
dington,  showed  an  advance  on  those  of  previous  years.  Cut  blooms  were 
numerous,  and  on  the  whole,  of  high  finish  ; indeed,  inferior  exhibits  of  any 
kind  were  few  and  far  between.  We  must  heartily  congratulate  the  sooiety 
on  the  progress  it  is  making,  and  trust  that  it  will  continue  to  maintain  its  high 
position. 

Cut  Blooms  were  staged  in  surprisingly  good  condition.  The  winner  of 
the  challenge  oup,  value  five  guineas,  offered  for  twelve  incurved  and  twelve 
Japanese,  was  Mr.  E.  Coombs,  gardener  to  W.  Furze,  Esq.,  Roselands, 
Teddington,  who  had  fresh,  well-developed  flowers.  The  incurved  comprised 
Empress  of  India,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Baron  Beust,  Cherub,  Princess  of 
Wales,  Lord  Wolseley,  Golden  Empress  of  India,  Prinoe  Alfred,  Barbara, 
Refulgens,  Lady  Hardinge,  and  Emily  Dale.  The  Japanese  were  Madame  C. 
Audiguier,  Boule  d’Or,  Mr.  J.  Laing,  L’Ebouriffe,  Mons.  Delaux,  Mdlle. 
Laoroix,  Sultan,  Duchess  of  Albany,  Mr.  Doucet,  Japonnais,  Meg  Merrilies, 
and  Val  d’Andorre;  Mr.  Lambert,  gardener  to  W.  'J'ruefitt,  Esq,,  Peroy  House, 
Teddington,  came  second  ; aud  Mr.  T.  Higginson,  gardener  to  Major-General 
Vialls,  C.B.,  Teddington  House,  Teddington,  third.  In  the  class  for  twenty- 
four,  twelve  incurved  and  twelvo  Japanese,  the  winner  of  the  first  prize  was 
Mr.  E.  Coombs,  who  exhibited  first-class  flowers  ; tho  second  prlzo  went  to 
Mr.  J.  Holmes,  gardener  to  G.  M.  Storey,  Esq.,  Balham ; and  the  third 
award  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  A.  Holmes,  gardonor  to  A.  B.  Hill,  Esq., 
Claplmm  Bark  ; Mr.  W,  Davies,  gardener  to  T.  P.  Chappell,  Esq.,  Weir  Bank, 
Teddington,  fourth.  For  twelve  iuourved  Mr.  E.  Coombs  oamo  to  tho  foro  with 
Empress  of  India,  Lord  Wolsoloy,  Princess  of  Walos,  Golden  Einpross  of 
India,  Princo  of  Walos,  John  Salter,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Prinoo  Alfred,  Baron 
Beust,  White  Venus,  Lady  Hardinge,  and  Chorub ; Mr.  J.  Holmes  camo 
second  ; and  Mr.  W.  Woodward,  Hampton  Wick,  third.  In  tho  class  for  six 
incurved,  any  varioty,  Mr.  E.  Watts,  gardener  to  C.  Donny,  Esq.,  Norfolk 
Lodge,  Teddington,  was  first  with  fresh,  woll-developed  blooms  of  Prinoo 
Alfred  ; Mr.  E.  Coombs  was  sooond  with  John  Saltor ; and  Mr.  W.  Willcos, 
who  put  up  Lord  Wolseley,  was  plaood  third. 

Japaneso  wero  well  roprosontod,  and  in  tho  class  for  twolvo,  Mr.  E.  Coombs 
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was  to  tho  front  with  fine  flowers  of  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  L’Ebouriffe,  F.  A. 
Davis,  L’Adorable,  Pelican,  Mods.  Delaux,  Uaronno  do  Prailly,  Japonnais, 
Duchess  of  Albany,  Sultan,  anil  Val  d’Andorre  ; Mr.  W.  Woodward,  anil 
Mr.  J.  T.  Honre,  gardenor  to  J.  Clarke,  Esq.,  Truulands,  Now  Hampton,  were 
second  and  third  respectively.  In  the  class  for  six,  Mr.  E.  Coombs  was  again 
the  most  successful,  showing  fiuo  (lowers  of  Madamo  C.  Audiguier  ; Mr.  F. 
Higginson  exhibited  the  Bamo  variety,  and  was  placed  soaond  ; Mr.  W.  Davies 
third.  There  was  good  competition  for  six  Japanese  distinct,  the  first 
prize  going  to  C Futchor,  Esq.,  Teddington,  who  had  Madame  C.  Audiguier, 
Val  d’Audorro,  Sultan,  Comto  do  Germiny,  Meg  Morrilies,  and  Boule  d’Or. 

Pompons  and  anemone-flowered  were  well  shown,  though  this  is  not 
usually  the  case  at  local  shows.  Mr.  E.  Coombs  was  first  for  twelve  bunohes 
of  pompons;  Mr.  H.  Clinkaberry,  gardener  to  F.  Braby,  Esq.,  Teddington, 
second  ; and  Mr.  J.  T.  Hoare  third.  The  winner  of  the  first  prize  in  the 
olass  for  twelve  Japanese  anemones  was  Mr.  E.  Coombs,  who  had  a stand  of 
fine  blooms  ; and  for  twelvo  anemone-flowered,  Mr.  E.  Coombs  and  Mr.  T. 
Higginson  were  first  and  second  respectively. 

Groups  formed  a fine  feature.  Mr.  W.  Davies  put  up  a most  tasteful 
arrangement  and  was  adjudged  first  place  ; the  second  prize  going  to  Mr.  J. 
Brittin,  gardener  to  W.  Briggs,  Esq.,  Teddington  ; and  the  third  to  Mr.  W. 
Cave,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Holberton,  The  Cedars,  Teddington.  In  the  class  for 
a group  of  miscellaneous  plants  the  premier  award  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr. 
H.  Clinkaberry.  The  principal  prizetaker  in  the  class  for  three  trained 
specimens  was  Mr.  T.  Gregory,  gardener  to  J.  F.  .Weymouth,  Esq.,  Bushy 
Nook,  Teddington,  who  had  creditable  plants. 

Vegetables  and  Fruit  gave  variety  to  the  show.  For  a collection  of 
vegetables  Mr.  J.  Higginson  was  first,  Mr.  W.  Cave  second,  and  Mr.  Hendry 
third.  The  other  prizetakers  were  Messrs.  W.  Pain,  T.  Forrow,  J.  Hillier, 
J.  Bartholomew,  and  C.  Child. 

The  fruit  comprised  apples,  pears,  and  grapes.  For  two  bunches  of  grapes 
Mr.  T.  Gregory  was  first  with  Alicante  ; and  in  the  class  for  a collection  of 
fruit  the  prizetakers  were  Messrs.  W.  Davies,  T.  Gregory,  and  T.  Higginson 
in  the  order  of  their  names.  In  the  classes  for  pears  and  apples  the  principal 
prizetakers  were  Messrs.  H.  Clinkaberry,  G.  Smith,  H.  E.  Lambert,  T.  Higgin- 
sop,  and  W.  Davies. 

Table  decorations  were  arranged  in  an  artistic  manner  with  choice  subjects, 
and  in  the  classes  devoted  to  these  and  bouquets  there  was  sharp  com- 
petition. 

A first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  Mr.  E.  Coombs,  gardener  to  W. 
Furze,  Esq  , for  chrysanthemum  Amy  Furze,  a reflexed  variety  of  a blush-pink 
colour ; this  is  a valuable  addition  to  the  olass. 


TWICKENHAM  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  November  16  and  17. 

The  autumn  exhibition,  which  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Twickenham, 
on  the  above  dates,  compared  favourably  with  previous  efforts  of  the  society. 
Chrysanthemums  naturally  formed  the  main  feature,  and  these,  on  the  whole, 
were  shown  to  advantage.  There  was  a good  display  of  vegetables,  which 
added  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  exhibition,  and  testified  to  the  great  skill 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  cultivation  of  esculents  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Groups  and  Specimen  Plants  were  arranged  in  the  large  hall,  and 
although  they  were  few  in  number,  the  plants  were  arranged  with  taste  and 
effect.  In  the  class  for  a group  of  chrysanthemums  the  first  prize  was  taken 
by  Mr.  J.  Street,  gardener  to  the  Dowager  Lady  Freake,  and  the  second  award 
was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  J.  Parsons,  gardener  to  T.  Twining,  Esq.  ; the  third 
place  being  occupied  by  Mr.  J.  Waldie,  gardener  to  J.  Bigwood,  Esq.  Groups 
of  chrysanthemums  and  miscellaneous  plants  were  contributed  by  Messrs. 
Hooper  and  Co.,  Twickenham  ; Mr.  W.  Poupart,  Twickenham  ; Mr.  R.  Laing, 
Twickenham;  and  Mr.  W.  Gordon,  Twickenham.  Groups  of  cyclamens  came 
from  Mr.  Walker,  Whitton,  and  Mr.  R.  Clarke,  Twickenham.  In  the  class 
for  six  plants,  incurved,  the  premier  place  was  occupied  by  Mr.  J.  Attwood  ; 
the  second  prize  going  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Cowley.  For  a basket  of  plants  the  prize- 
takers  were  Mr.  G.  Filsell,  gardener  to  J.  R.  Geaves,  Esq.,  Mr.  T.  Buckland, 
gardener  to  G.  J.  Atkins,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  J.  Parsons,  'gardener  to  T.  Twining, 
Esq.,  in  the  order  of  their  names. 

Cut  Blooms  were  not  numerous,  but  highly  finished.  In  the  class  for 
twelve  incurved  varieties  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Munro,  gardener 
to  E.  D.  Paul,  Esq.,  who  had  Empress  of  India,  Mr.  Brunlees,  Golden 
Empress  of  India,  Lord  Alcester,  Lady  Hardinge,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Empress 
Eugenie,  Nil  Desperandum,  Barbara,  Lady  Talfourd,  Cherub,  and  Eve.  The 
second  place  was  occupied  by  Mr.  G.  Morrell,  gardener  to  Colonel  Gossling 
Murray.  There  was  also  another  class  for  twelve,  and  in  this  Mr.  E.  Coombs, 
gardener  to  W.  Furze,  Esq.,  came  to  the  fore,  putting  up  excellent  flowers  of 
Empress  of  India,  Lord  Wolseley,  Golden  Empress  of  India,  Queen  of 
England,  Prince  Alfred,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  John  Salter, 
White  Venus,  Baron  Beust,  Cherub,  and  Lady  Hardinge ; Mr.  J.  Munro 
came  second  ; and  Mr.  G.  Morrell  third.  There  was  good  competition  for 
tweDty-four  blooms,  twelve  incurved  and  twelve  Japanese,  the  premier  award 
being  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  J.  Munro,  who  had  for  incurved  : Cherub, 
Princess  of  Wales,  Lord  Wolseley,  Empress  of  India,  Nil  Desperandum,  Eve, 
Lady  Hardinge,  Lord  Alcester,  Mr.  Brunlees,  JeaDne  d’Are,  Barbara,  and 
Golden  Empress  of  India.  The  Japanese  comprised  : Baronne  de  Prailly, 
Jeanne  Delaux,  Comtesse  de  Beauregard,  Mdlle.  Lacroix,  Fair  Maid  of 
Guernsey,  Boule  d’Or,  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Mr.  John  Laing,  Mons.  Burnet, 
Comte  de  Germiny,  and  Sultan.  Mr.  E.  Coombs  was  a closejsecond. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  Japanese  Mr.  J.  Munro  was  to  the  front  with  fine 
blooms  of  Baronne  de  Prailly,  Boule  d’Or,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Marguerite 
Marrouch,  Mons.  Ardene,  Comtesse  de  Beauregard,  Comte  de  Germiny,  and 
Jeanne  Delaux  ; Mr.  G.  Morrell  second . In  the  other  class  for  twel  ve  J apanese 
the  prizetakers  were  Messrs.  J.  Munro,  E.  Coombs,  and  G.  Morrell  in  the 
order  of  their  names. 

Mr.  E.  Coombs  showed  good  flowers  in  the  class  for  twelve  anemone- flowered 
varieties,  and  was  placed  first ; while  in  the  class  for  twelve  pompons  the 
same  exhibitor  was  also  the  most  successful.  A collection  of  forty-eight  cut 
blooms,  not  for  competition,  was  contributed  by  Mr.  W.  Bates,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Meek,  Twickenham. 

Fruit  was  well  shown,  Mr,  Otto  Hiehla,  gardener  to  W.  Cunard,  Esq., 
coming  first  for  a collection  containing  good  clusters  of  Alnwick  Seedling 
grape  ; the  second  award  being  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  F.  Wadham,  gardener 
to  Lady  Alics  Peek.  For  four  dishes  of  pears  the  prizetakers  were  Mr.  C. 
Garrod,  gardener  to  J.  R.  Tindale,  Esq.,  Mr.  J.  Davenport,  gardener  to 
Captain  Webb,  and  Mr.  G.  Morrell  in  the  order  of  their  names.  There  was 
good  competition  in  the  olass  for  four  dishes  of  apples,  the  first  prize  going  to 


Mr.  F.  Wadham,  the  second  to  Mr.  J.  Buckland,  and  the  third  to  Mr.  C. 
Garrod.  The  first  prize  for  two  bunches  of  black  grapes  was  gained  by  Mr. 
Otto  lliohlowith  Alicante;  tho  sooond  award  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  J. 
Streot.  Mr.  W.  Poupart  showed  a fine  collection  of  apples. 

Vegetables  occupied  considerable  space,  and  in  the  class  for  a collection 
the  promier  award  wont  to  Mr.  G.  Garrod  ; the  second  prize  going  to  Mr.  J. 
Stroud  ; and  the  third  to  Mr.  G.  Morrell.  The  productions  from  oottagers 
wore  of  great  merit,  and  the  splendid  heads  of  oelory  from  Mr.  W.  Poupart 
called  for  special  mention. 


PUTNEY  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY,  November  16  and  17. 

From  the  first  this  ably-managed  society  has  occupied  a prominent  position 
amongst  kindred  associations,  and  from  the  high  character  of  its  exhibition  this 
Beason,  and  the  great  interest  that  is  taken  in  its  work,  it  is  evident  that  it 
is  well  able  to  maintain  the  popularity  it  so  deservedly  enjoys.  The  show  was, 
as  in  former  years,  held  in  the  spacious  Assembly  Rooms,  and  bore  a most 
favourable  comparison  with  the  best  of  the  exhibitions  previously  held.  All 
the  available  space  in  the  rooms  was  fully  occupied,  and  the  productions  were 
such  as  to  do  great  credit  to  the  cultural  skill  of  those  who  took  part  in  the 
competition  for  the  prizes.  Groups  and  trained  specimens  were  both  good  ; 
cut  blooms  were  contributed  in  immense  numbers  ; and  fruits  and  vegetables 
were  so  plentiful  and  so  high  in  quality,  that  they  constituted  two  important 
features,  and  added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  gathering.  The  arrangements 
were  admirably  carried  out  by  Mr.  J.  Moore,  the  able  secretary. 

Cut  Blooms  were  uniformly  good,  and  represented  the  whole  of  the 
sections  at  their  best.  The  first  prize  in  the  class  for  twenty-four  incurved 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Batten,  gardener  to  A.  Venables,  Esq.,  Hollywood, 
WimbledoD,  for  a stand  of  neat  and  evenly-matched  flowers.  There  wasaBharp 
contest  in  the  class  for  twelve  incurved,  and  the  premier  award  was  made  in 
favour  of  Sir  G.  Gabriel,  Edgcumbe  Hall,  Wimbledon,  who  staged  large  and 
highly-finished  blooms  of  Queen  of  England,  Emily  Dale,  Lord  Wolseley, 
Golden  Eagle,  John  Salter,  Lord  Alcester,  Mr.  Brunlees,  Hero  of  Stoke 
Newington,  Princess  ot  Teck,  Barbara,  and  Empress  of  India ; Mr.  SullivaD, 
gardener  to  D.  B.  Chapman,  Esq.,  Downshire  House,  Roehampton,  and  Mr.  W. 
Smith,  gardener  to  J.  Schwann,  Esq.,  Oakfield,  Wimbledon,  were  second  and 
third  with  highly-meritorious  stands  .of  blooms.  In  the  open  class  for  six 
incurved  Mr.  C.  Knowles,  Putney,  was  first  with  a capital  stand,  containing  a 
very  fine  bloom  of  Empress  of  India,  which  was  selected  for  the  prize  offered 
for  the  best  incurved  flower  in  the  exhibition;  Mr.  J.  Bentley  and  Mr.  J. 
Carter,  Wimbledon,  were  second  and  third.  In  the  limited  class  for  twelve 
incurved  Mr.  Carter  was  first  with  a stand  of  great  excellence.  For  six  in- 
curved Mr.  G.  Toppin,  Mr.  Maskell,  and  Mr.  G.  Walter  were  the  prizetakers. 
In  competition  for  the  prizes  for  six  blooms  of  any  one  variety,  incurved,  the 
prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  BatteD,  Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr.  J.  Bentley,  all  of 
whom  presented  Princess  of  Wales,  the  blooms  in  the  first  prize  stand  being 
exceptionally  well  coloured. 

To  the  class  for  twenty-four  Japanese  varieties  Mr.  Sullivan  contributed  a 
collection  of  large  and  brightly-coloured  flowers,  for  which  he  received  the 
premier  award.  In  the  stand  was  a very  fine  flower  of  Boule  d’Or,  for  which 
Mr.  Sullivan  was  awarded  the  prize  offered  for  the  best  bloom  in  the  exhi- 
bition. Mr.  Batten  was  second  for  twenty-four  with  a capital  collection.  The 
class  for  tweelve  was  well  filled,  and  the  first  place  was  occupied  by  Mr. 
W.  Smith,  with  splendidly-developed  blooms  of  Japonnais,  Val  d’Andorre, 
Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Criterion,  Mdlle.  Lacroix,  John  Laing,  Soleil  Levant, 
Marguerite  Marroucb,  Bronze  Dragon,  Mons.  Burnet,  Comtesse  de  Beauregard, 
and  Mons.  Astorg.  The  second  and  third  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  J. 
Bentley  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Grant,  Wimbledon,  both  of  whom  presented  capital 
blooms.  In  the  remaining  olasses  for  Japanese  varieties  Mr.  J.  Carter,  Mr. 
Toppin,  Mr.  Richardson,  and  Mr.  Sullivan  may  be  mentioned  as  the  most 
successful. 

Pompons  were  largely  shown,  and  reflexed  and  anemone-flowered  varieties 
were  well  represented.  For  six  large  anemones  Mr.  Sullivan  was  successful  in 
taking  the  first  place,  and  Mr.  Batten  was  second.  Mr.  Sullivan  was  first  alto 
for  six  Japanese  anemones,  staging  a good  stand,  in  which  was  an  exceptionally 
fine  bloom  of  Emperor.  The  first  prize  stand  of  reflexed  flowers  was  shown  by 
Mr.  G.  Stevens,  St.  John’s  Nursery,  Putney.  Pompons  were  represented  by 
seven  or  eight  stands  of  twelve,  the  best  being  those  from  Mr.  C.  Woodhams, 
Mr.  J.  Moore,  Richmond  Road  Nursery,  Putney,  and  Mr.  J.  Smollett.  In 
competition  for  the  special  prize  for  six  blooms  each  of  Martha  Harding  and 
Maiden’s  Blush,  Mr.  J.  Moore  was  first  with  blooms  of  high  quality,  and  Mr. 
T.  Sadler,  gardener  to  C.  Lambert,  Esq.,  Streatham,  was  second. 

Groups  have  from  a very  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  society  formed 
an  important  part  of  the  Putney  shows,  and  on  this  occasion  they  were  fully 
equal  to  the  high  average  of  previous  years.  The  contest  for  first  place  was 
very  close  between  Mr.  C.  Knowles,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Egerton,  Solna,  Putney, 
and  Mr.  Nevill,  gardener  to  Sir  E.  Saunders,  Wimbledon  Common,  and  in  the 
result  the  premier  award  was  made  in  favour  of  the  first-mentioned.  Mr. 
Nevill  was  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Batten  third.  The  prizes  for  groups  of  miscel- 
laneous  plants,  which  were  offered  by  Mr.  Pitt,  were  awarded  to  Mr.  J. 
Bentley,  Mr.  A.  Methven,  and  Mr.  J.  Burnett,  Tudor  Lodge,  Wimbledon. 

Specimen  Chrysanthemums  were  well  represented  both  in  point  of 
numbers  and  quality,  and,  arranged  to  flank  the  orchestra,  were  singularly 
effective.  Mr.  J.  Bentley  was  especially  successful  in  the  plant  classes,  taking 
five  or  six  firsts  with  specimens  of  great  excellence.  Mr.  C.  Knowles,  Mr.  J. 
Moore,  Mr.  Elliott,  Mr.  Toppin,  Mr.  Richardson,  and  Mr.  Pepper  also  exhibited 
well  in  this  division. 

Miscellaneous  Plants  were  well  provided  for,  and  were  well  shown.  The 
prizes  for  fine  foliage  plants  were  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  Methven  and  Mr. 
Woodhams  ; for  ferns  to  Messrs.  J.  Bentley,  Carter,  and  Nevill ; for  zonal 
pelargoniums,  to  Messrs.  Woodhams  and  Smollett ; for  berry-bearing  plants, 
to  Messrs.  Nevill  and  Elliott;  and  for  six  primulas,  to  Messrs.  Nevill, 
Burnett,  and  Woodham. 

Floral  Decorations  were  numerous  and  remarkably  tasteful.  For 
wreaths,  Messrs.  Mahood  and  Sons  and  Mr.  J.  Moore  were  first  and  second 
with  beautiful  arrangements.  The  prizes  for  bouquets  of  chrysanthemums 
were  awarded  to  Mr.  Fanning,  Mr.  J.  Moore,  and  Mr.  G.  Lacey ; and  for 
bouquets  of  miscellaneous  flowers,  to  Mr.  G.  Stevens,  Mr.  G.  Lacey,  and  Mr. 
Heading.  The  best  vase  of  chrysanthemums  was  that  from  Mr.  J.  Moore. 

Fruit  comprised  grapes,  apples,  and  pears,  and  was  good  throughout.  The 
most  successful  exhibitors  of  grapes  were  Messrs.  W.  Smith,  Knowles,  and 
Batten  ; of  apples,  Messrs.  J.  Coombes,  Batten,  Smollett,  and  Heading ; and 
of  pears,  Messrs.  Alexander,  Woodhams,  and  Coombes. 

The  judges  were  Messrs.  J.  Wright,  G.  Gordon,  and  C.  Orchard. 
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WINCHESTER  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 

The  Winchester  Horticultural  Society  held  its  autumn  show  of  chrysan- 
themums, fruit,  &c.,  in  tho  Guildhall,  under  most  favourable  circumstances, 
on  November  1G  and  17-  This  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  many  societies  that 
have  held  their  shows  of  late,  and  the  committee  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  fine  display  brought  together  on  this  ocoasion,  as  well  as  for  the  general 
effect  of  the  whole  arrangements,  which  was  good  in  every  way.  The 
Guildhall  did,  indeed,  look  beautiful,  adorned  with  the  Queen  of  autumn 
flowers. 

Plants. — In  the  principal  class,  that  for  a collection  of  chrysanthemums 
grown  in  pots,  and  arranged  in  a space  eight  feet  by  six  feet,  quality  of  bloom 
and  general  effect  to  be  the  leading  feature,  Mr.  A.  Prouting,  gardener  to 
Miss  Butler,  St.  Thomas  Street,  Winchester,  was  deservedly  awarded  the 
first  prize  for  a very  meritorious  group  of  plants  of  medium  height,  fresh  in 
foliage,  and  with  good  blooms  ; Mr.  F.  Lowns,  gardener  to  F.  C.  Birch,  Esq  , 
Clovelly,  Winchester,  Mr.  T.  Munt,  and  Mr.  George  Milden  followed  in  the 
order  given,  all  showing  well.  In  the  prizes  given  by  R.  Moss,  Esq.,  for  six 
plants,  single  stems,  distinct  varieties,  Mr.  Joy,  nurseryman,  Shirley,  South- 
ampton, was  awarded  the  first  post  for  a very  flue  lot  of  plants  as  follows  : 
Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Dr.  Sharpe,  Mr.  Forsyth,  Golden  Christine,  and  Peter 
the  Great ; Mr.  E.  Wills,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Pearce,  The  Firs,  Basset,  was  a 
good  second,  his  best  plants  being  Golden  and  Pink  Christine  ; Mr.  Astridge 
had  third  place  with  much  smaller  plants ; and  for  a like  number  of  Japanese 
varieties,  the  prizes  offered  by  F.  W.  Flight,  Esq.,  there  were  but  two  entries, 
and  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  E.  Wills  for  a very  good  lot  of  plants’, 
Hiver  Fleur,  M.  Astorg,  Madame  B.  Rendatler,  La  Nymphe,  Triomphe  du 
Nord,  and  Parasol  ; Mr.  E.  Astridge  was  awarded  third  for  smaller  plants. 
For  six  plants,  open  to  residents  within  five  miles  of  Winchester,  Mr.  J. 
Warham,  garderer  to  Mrs.  T.  Gunner,  Heathfield,  was  awarded  first  place 
with  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Madame  B.  Rendatler,  Dr.  Sharpe,  &c.  ; Mr.  A. 
Prouting,  gardener  to  Miss  Butler,  St.  Thomas  Street,  and  Mr.  E.  Astridge 
were  second  and  third  respectively.  In  each  of  the  classes  for  a single  speci- 
men incurved,  and  the  other  a Japanese,  Messrs.  Joy,  Wills,  and  Astridge 
occupied  first,  second,  and  third  respectively. 

Cut  Flowers  were,  on  the  whole,  above  the  average,  and  especially  good 
were  the  first  prize  lots  in  nearly  all  the  classes,  Mr,  Molyneux  being  in  strong 
force,  winning  firsts  in  every  class  for  chrysanthemums  where  he  entered. 
We  append  the  names  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  be  endeavouring  to 
follow  in  his  footsteps.  In  the  class  for  twenty-four  blooms,  eight  Japanese 
and  sixteen  incurved  or  refiexed,  Mr.  Molyneux,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Myers, 
Esq.,  Swanmore  Park,  Bishops  Waltham,  was  an  easy  first,  having  Madame 
C.  Audiguier,  Thunberg,  Baronne  de  Prailly,  Japonnais,  Meg  Merrilies  (very 
fine),  Val  d’Andorre  (sport,  of  a much  lighter  colour),  Maiden’s  Blush,  Boule 
d'Or,  Lord  Alcester,  Lady  Carey,  Golden  Empress,  Alfred  Salter,  Princess  of 
Wales,  Empress  of  India,  Mr.  Brunlees,  Queen  of  England,  Lord  Wolseley, 
Princess  Teck.  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Mr,  Howe,  Empress 
Eugenie,  and  Nonpareil.  Mr.  Neville,  gardener  to  F.  W.  Flight,  Esq.,  was 
second,  having  a seedling  of  Mr.  Laing’s,  a Japanese  with  white  curly  fluted 
florets  named  Mrs.  J.  Wright  (a  promising  variety),  also  good  blooms  of  Jeanne 
Delaux,  Nil  Desperandum,  and  Cullingfordi ; third,  Mr.  E.  Wills.  In  a corre- 
sponding class  for  twenty-four  blooms,  in  no  less  than  eighteen  varieties,  Mr. 
Molyneux  was  again  first,  showing,  in  fine  style,  Meg  Merrilies,  Thunberg, 
Maiden’s  Blush,  Comtesse  de  Beauregard,  Val  d’Andorre,  Boule  d’Or,  M.  J. 
Pigmy,  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Lord  Alcester,  Empress  of  India,  Queen  of 
England,  Golden  Empress,  Princess  Teck,  Nonpareil,  Princess  of  Wales,  Hero 
of  Stoke  Newington,  Lady  Carey,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Princess  of  Wales,  and  Hero 
of  Stoke  Newington.  Mr.  W.  Bowerman,  gardener  to  Charles  Hoare,  Esq  , 
Hackwood  Park,  was  second,  having  Belle  Paule,  Empress  of  India,  and  Alfred 
Salter  (good);  and  Mr.  Neville  thiid.  For  twelve  incurved,  distinct,  Mr.  Moly- 
neux  was  again  to  the  fore,  showing  Empress  of  India,  Golden  Empress,  Lord 
Alcester,  Queen  of  England,  Lord  Wolseley,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Hero  of  Stoke 
Newington,  Mrs.  Heale,  Princess  of  Wales,  Nonpareil,  Princess  Teck,  and 
Lady  Hardinge.  Mr.  Jennings  and  Mr.  Neville  were  second  and  third  re- 
spectively ; and  for  a like  number  of  Japanese,  distinct,  Mr.  Molyneux  was 
again  to  the  front,  having  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Meg  Merrilies,  Boule  d’Or, 
Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Japonnaip,  Baronne  de  Prailly,  M.  J.  Pigmy,  Mons. 
Delaux,  Mdlle.  Lacroix,  L’ Adorable,  M.  Burnet,  and  Thunberg.  Mr.  Wills 
was  second,  and  Mr.  Neville  third,  having  a good  bloom  of  a seedling  No.  12, 
somewhat  resembling  Agrements  de  la  Nature.  For  twelve  reflexed  blooms, 
no  less  than  eight  varieties,  Mr.  Molyneux  was  first,  showing  Pink 
Christine  (two  blooms),  Mdlle.  Madeleine  Tezier,  King  of  the  Crimsons,  Golden 
Christine  (two  blooms),  Cullingfordi  (two  blooms),  Mrs.  Forsyth  (two),  Cloth 
of  Gold,  and  Distinction.  Mr.  Neville  followed  closely,  and  Mr.  E.  Wills  was 
awarded  the  third  prize.  For  a like  number  of  anemone- flowered,  in  the  same 
number  of  varieties,  Mr.  Molyneux  was  again  awarded  the  highest  honours  for 
good  blooms  of  Fabias  de  Maderanaz,  Mdlle.  Cabrol,  Souvenir  de  L’Ardenne, 
Alveole,  M.  Bertie  Pigmy,  Fleur  de  Marie,  Lady  Marguerite,  and  others. 
Messrs.  Wills  and  Neville  followed  as  given,  and  for  twelve  cut  blooms,  in  no 
less  than  eight  varieties,  Mr.  Trinder,  gardener  to  Sir  H.  Mildmay,  Bart., 
Dogmersfield  Park,  was  a good  first,  having  Soleil  Levant,  Belle  Paule,  Emily 
Dale,  and  Queen  of  England. 

In  tho  class  for  twelve  blooms,  open  to  members  who  had  never  won  a 
prize  in  the  open  classes  at  any  exhibition,  Mr.  Milden,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Turner,  Kingsworthy,  was  awarded  first  honours,  and  Mr.  W.  Warham  was 
placed  second,  there  being  but  two  entries.  For  twelve  bunches  of  pompons, 
three  in  a bunch,  Mr.  Neville  was  in  the  premier  position,  showing  La  Pu>6  e, 
Mustapha,  Rubra  perfecta,  Black  Douglas,  Golden  Marabout,  President, 


Madame  Marthe,  and  others.  Mr.  Wills  and  Mr.  Tinder  followed.  In  the 
amateur  classes  for  twelve  blooms  Messrs.  E.  Flight,  Batten,  and  Colston  were 
the  most  successful. 

Fruit. — The  show  of  fruit  was  in  every  way  good,  and  in  some  of  the 
classes  the  competition  very  close.  For  three  bunches  of  grapeB  in  three 
distinct  varieties,  Mr.  Thos.  Weaver,  gardener  to  W.  W.  B.  Hoare,  Esq  , 
Hackwood  Park,  was  placed  first  with  Lady  Downes,  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
and  Alicante.  Messrs.  Molyneux  and  Warden  followed.  The  length  of  time 
the  latter  two  lots  had  been  cut  was  all  against  them.  For  two  bunches  of 
black  grapes,  Mr.  Molyneux  was  first  with  handsome  bunches  of  Gros 
Guillaume.  Messrs.  Bowerman  and  Warden  followed  with  Alicante.  The  heaviest 
bunch  came  from  Mr.  Molyneux  ; it  was  Gros  Guillaume.  In  the  classes  pro- 
vided for  dessert  apples,  three  dishes,  Mr.  Tinder  was  the  most  successful, 
showing  Con’s  Orange  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  and  Blenheim  Orange.  Mr. 
Thos.  Weaver  and  Mr.  Noah  Killer  were  second  and  third  respectfully.  And 
for  kitchen  varieties,  Mr.  Tinder  was  again  to  the  front,  having  Lord  Derby, 
Mere  de  Menage,  and  Blenheim  Orange,  good.  Mr.  E.  Astridge  and  Mr. 
Neville  followed.  Mr.  Tinder  was  first  for  pears,  showing  Duchesse  d’Angou- 
leme,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  and  Beurre  Bose. 

Miscellaneous. — For  a group  of  miscellaneous  plants  arranged  for  effect, 
Mr.  J.  Axford  gardener  to  C.  M.  Shipley,  Esq.,  Twyford  Moors,  was  first 
with  a very  effective  group.  Mr.  Neville  and  Mr.  Mont  followed.  For  four 
plants  suitable  for  dinner  table,  Mr.  Molyneux  was  first ; Mr.  Wills  and  Mr. 
Warham  followed.  And  for  six  primulas,  Messrs.  Neville,  Munt,  and  Lowns 
were  the  successful  competitors.  Mr.  E.  Hillier,  nurseryman  and  seedsman, 
Winchester,  had  about  seventy  varieties  of  apples  on  show,  grown  in  his  nur- 
series at  Winchester;  and  Mr.  W.  Colchester,  Ipswich,  had  some  samples  of 
his  chemical  manures  on  view. 


WALTON  AND  WEYBRIDGE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY’S  SHOW. 

This  show  took  place  on  October  11,  when  the  best  collection  of  plants 
and  cut  blooms  this  Society  has  yet  had  in  its  twelve  years’  existence  was  got 
together.  Owing  to  the  wet  weather  the  show  was  open  on  the  second  day, 
but  even  with  this  it  can  scarcely  be  called  a success  from  a financial  point  of 
view.  The  whole  of  the  exhibits  were  good,  but  in  no  case  were  they  of 
exceptional  excellence,  and  the  only  novelty  was  a class  for  blooms  shown 
with  not  less  than  a foot  of  stem  and  foliage  above  the  box.  Below  is  a list 
of  awards : 

Large  Flowering  Varieties. — Six  plants  distinct,  dwarf-trained  : 
Reed,  1 ; Plowman,  2;  Reeves,  3.  Three  plants  distinct,  dwarf-trained  ; F. 
Cawte,  1|;  Hopkins,  2.  Four  Standards  : Cawte,  1 ; Millican,  2;  Plowman,  3. 
Two  Standards:  Doyle,  2 (only  award).  Two  Pyramids:  Plowman,  l; 

Millican,  2;  Cawte,  3.  Single  specimen,  dwarf-trained : Cawte,  1 ; Reed,  2; 
Millican,  3. 

Pompons  — Four  plants,  dwarf-trained  : Plowman,  1 ; Reed,  2 ; 

Millican,  3.  Four  Standards  : Plowman,  1 ; Millican,  2.  Two  Pyramids  : 
Plowman,  1 ; Millican,  2 ; Reed,  3.  Single  specimen,  dwarf-trained  : Plow- 
man, 1 ; Reed,  2 ; Millican,  3. 

Cut  Blooms. — Open  class — twenty-four  incurved  : Carpenter,  I ; Plow- 
man, 2;  Gardener,  3.  Twenty-four  incurved:  Plowman,  1;  Carpenter,  2; 
Harvey,  3.  Twelve  incurved  : Thorne,  1 ; Doyle,  2;  Qaarterman,  3.  Twelve 
reflexed:  Carpenter,  1;  Plowman,  2;  Millican,  3.  Twenty-four  Japanese: 
Carpenter,  1 ; Plowman,  2 ; Harvey,  3.  Twelve  Japanese  : Reeves,  1 ; 
Qaarterman,  2;  Doyle,  3.  Twelve  anemones:  Carpenter,  1;  Plowman,  2; 
Millican,  3.  Twelve  pompons  : Plowman,  1 ; Millican,  2 ; Reed,  3.  Twelve 
anemone  pompons  : Plowman,  1 ; Millican,  2;  Doyle,  3. 

Special  Prizes. — Two  untrained,  large-flowering  plants,  worked  : Millican, 
1.  Group  of  six  plants,  untrained  : Hopkins,  1 ; Reed,  2 ; Reeves,  3.  Two 
standard  Japanese:  Reed,  1;  Millican,  2;  Doyle,  3.  Group  4ft.  by  3ft.  : 
Reeves,  1 ; Hopkins,  2 ; Reed,  3.  Twelve  blooms,  on  stems  not  less  than 
twelve  inches  long  : Gardener,  1 ; Millican,  2 ; Reeves,  3.  Floral  ornament 
for  dinner-table  : Millican,  1 ; Plowman,  2.  Six  blooms,  one  variety,  in- 
curved : Doyle,  1 ; Carpenter,  2 ; Reeves,  3.  Six  primulas : Harvey,  1 : 
Doyle,  2 ; Gardener,  3.  Six  Japanese  anemones  : Carpenter,  1 ; Plowman,  2. 
Six  blooms,  Japanese  : Carpenter,  1 ; Doyle,  2 ; Reeves,  3.  Floral  ornament 
for  drawing-room:  Miss  M.  Lavers  Smith,  1;  Mrs.  Wardle,  2;  Miss  F. 
Boxall,  3.  Hand  bouquet : Millican,  1 ; Carpenter,  2 ; Doyle,  3.  Nine 
decorative  plants  for  dinner-table:  Harvey,  1 ; Reed,  2;  Gardener,  3. 

The  judges  were  : Mr.  Woodgate,  of  Combe  Warren  ; Mr.  Foster,  of 
Esher;  and  Mr.  Orchard,  of  Kingston  Hill. 


©bttuarg. 

On  the  8th  inst.,  at  his  residence  40,  Springfield  Road,  London,  N.W.,  Thomas 
Ginns,  of  Down  Street,  Piccadilly,  London,  W.,  and  late  of  Halfmoon  Street, 
London,  W.,  head  of  the  firm  of  Thomas  Gibbs  and  Co.,  seedsmen  by  Ro;al 
warrant  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  by  appointment,  April  3,  1844,  to  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  aged  58  years.  The  business  will  be 
carried  on  by  Mr.  Arthur  Gibbs,  only  son  of  the  deceased. 

On  the  12th  inst.,  at  Greenhithe,  George  J.  Vclliamy,  superintending  architoot  to 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  aged  69. 

On  the  13th  instant,  at  Iielles,  M Constantin  Bernard,  President  of  the  Royal 
Linnaean  Society  of  Brussels,  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Public  Works,  Otlioor 
of  the  Order  of  Leopold  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  Chevalier  of  tho  Lion 
of  the  Netherlands,  aged  45  years.  His  remains  were  interred  on  tho  16th,  in 
tho  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Ixclles. 


TO  AMATEUR  OARDENKR8  AND  ALL  INTERESTED 
IN  THE  HOME  GARDEN,  VILLA  FARM,  POULTRY 
YARD,  &c. 


The  Directors  of  the 

ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited, 

OF 

10,  8fc.  Swithin’a  Liano,  London,  E.C. 

DESIRE  to  draw  attention  to  their  Claim 
Htatistics  of  injuries  arising  out  of  Agriculture, 
Floriculture,  as  well  as  through  Fowls,  Insects,  &c. 

Liberal  Insurances  at  Moderate  Premiums. 
Prospectuses  and  every  information  forwarded  post  free  on 
application  at  tho  offices, 

10,  BT.  HWITIIIN’8  LANE,  E.O. 

(J.  Li  a uni  wo,  Manngor. 


FERNS  A SPECIALITY, 

An  Immense  Stock  in  splendid  condition. 

CATALOGUE  of  over  1,300  Species  and  Varietits,  including 
Descriptive  “ List  ok  New,  Rare,  and  Choice  Ferns  " and 
“Hardy  North  American  Ferns,"  free  on  application. 

W.  & J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY, 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 


SPECIAL  CULTURE  OF 

FRUIT  TREES  AND  ROSES. 


A Large  and  Soloot  Stook  is  now  ofTorod  for  Salo. 

The  Illustratod  and  Doscriptivo  Catalogue  of  Fruits  post 
froo. 

Tho  Doscriptivo  Oatalogno  of  Rosos  post  froo. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  & SON, 
TIIE  NURSERIES,  Sawbi  idgowortli,  HERTS. 


Ajjcnlt  Wanted, 


NOVttMIIER  27,  1SS6. 
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©xfjtln'tfona  anti  gpetingss  far  tbe  ISnsmtng  Meek. 

Wednesday,  December  1. — Tadoaster  Chrysanthemum  Society. — Annua! 
Exhibition. 


l2lncUon  Salca  for  tfje  lEnaumg  ©Hcch. 

Monday,  Novemuer29. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden  ; Dutch 
Bulbs. 

Monday,  Novemrbr  29. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  and  68,  Cheapside;  Dutch  Bulbs  and  3,000  Lilium  auratum. 

Tuesday,  November  30. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  and  68,  Cheapside  ; Orchids. 

Tuesday,  November  30. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  the  City  Auction  Rooms  ; 
Azaleas,  Roses,  ifec. 

Wednesday,  December  1. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  8treet,  Covent  Garden ; 

5,000  Lilium  auratum  from  Japan,  Dutch  Bulbs,  Rises,  &c. 

Wednesday,  December  l. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale 
Rooms,  67  and  68,  Cheapside  ; Plants,  Roses,  Bulbs,  &c. 

Wednesday, .December  1. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  the  Pine  Apple  Nursery, 
Edgware  Road ; Specimen  Plants  from  the  Colonial  Exhibition,  and  other  Stock. 
(Two  days.) 

Thursday  and  Saturday,  December  2 and  4. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their 
Central  Sale  Rooms,  67  and  68,  Cheapside ; Dutch  Bulbs. 

Friday,  December  3. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  and  68,  Cheapside  ; Orchids. 

Saturday,  December  4. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden ; 
Dutch  Bulbs,  &c. 

8CALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS.  — Five  lines  and 
under,  body  type,  2s.  6d. ; each  additional  line,  6d. ; half  a column,  £1  15s. ; a 
column,  £3  ; one  page,  £9. 

Advertisements  for  the  Current  Number  must  be  sent  aot  later  than  Wednesday,  and 
for  Monthly  Parts  not  later  than  the  24th  of  each  Month,  addressed  to  the  Advertisement 
Office  of  the  Gardeners’  Magazine,  148  and  149.  Aldersgate  Street.  London,  E.G. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  of  HORTICULTURAL  or  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES  and 
SHOWS  are  inserted  on  the  Leader  Page  at  Is.  per  line. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  OP  SITUATIONS  VACANT,  or  from  persons  seeking  employ- 
ment, Is.  each  four  lines  (28  words),  and  3d.  per  line  after. 

*#*  THE  DOUBLE  CHRISTMAS  NUMBER  OF  THE  GARDENERS’ 
MAGAZINE  will  be  published  on  Saturday,  Deoember  18.  It  will  oonsist  of 
two  sheets  of  histories,  essays,  and  sketches,  freely  illustrated,  and  a Horti- 
cultural Almanac  for  the  year  1887.  The  prioe  will  be  6d.  Amongst  the  con- 
tents will  be  papers  on  the  Yuoca  in  Garden  Scenery  ; The  True  Story  of 
Merlin,  the  Magician  ; A History  of  the  Blue  Rose  ; John  Kyrle,  the  Man 
of  Ross  ; Jacob’s  Rod,  and  its  wondrous  Works  in  Modern  Times  ; An 
Interview  with  a Prodigal  Son  ; The  Origin  of  Robert  Burns’s  “ Tam 
O’Shanter  ” ; A Fern  Hunt  and  a Narrow  Esoape  ; Rational  Rhymes, 
&c.,  &o. 

***  THE  GARDEN  ORACLE  for  1887  will  be  published  immediately  in  the  usual 
form,  prioe  Is.  It  will  contain  a new  Catalogue  of  Florists’  Aurioulas, 
enlarged  and  corrected  to  the  present  time,  and  comprising  a considerable 
number  of  varieties  hitherto  undescribed.  The  lists  of  plants  figured  ; of  new 
plants,  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  ; and  the  selections  for  1887,  will  be  on 
tbe  models  that  have  mat  with  approval  in  the  twenty-eight  previous  years 
of  the  successive  and  successful  publications  of  this  work.  This  twenty-ninth 
issue  of  the  Oarden  Oracle  places  every  novelty  in  its  true  position  in  respect 
of  certificates  and  other  honours,  and  dearly  indioatas  those  that  are  most  to 
be  desired  for  home  use  and  for  exhibition. 
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Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons’  Experiments  in  Raising  Hybrid 
Potatoes  are  altogether  worthy  of  the  position  long  since  acquired 
by  the  firm  in  the  distribution  of  improved  varieties  for  garden 
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cultivation.  Tho  object  has  boon  to  establish  a new  race  possessing 
the  qualities  that  are  most  desired  in  respect  of  productiveness,  high 
specific  gravity,  and  agreeablo  flavour  ; but,  above  all,  freedom  from 
liability  to  disease.  It  cannot  be  said  that  these  ends  have  been 
accomplished,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  endeavour  is  of  recent 
date,  and  time  is  an  important  element  in  any  such  undertaking. 
But  substantial  progress  may  be  reported  ; tho  first  chapters  of  the 
story  road  well,  and  whatever  tho  ultimate  results  may  be,  it  is  clear 
that  the  experiment  is  not  only  lull  of  promise,  but  has  in  some 
degree  attained  to  definite  results  already. 

In  our  issue  for  November  7,  1885,  we  gave  an  account  of  the 
proceedings  up  to  that  date,  and  the  report  was  based  on  the 
assumption  that  Solanum  maglia,  otherwise  known  as  “ Darwins’ 
Potato,”  had  been  the  subject  of  the  experiments.  It  now  appears 
that  what  was  regarded  as  S.  maglia  was  the  true  S.  tuberosum,  and 
the  discovery  of  the  error  gives  a new  and  peculiar  interest  to  the 
story.  The  origin  of  the  error  is  not  of  great  consequence,  but  was 
probably  due  to  the  displacement  of  a label  at  Kew,  and  the  rectifi- 
cation is  not  of  great  consequence  either,  and  is  perhaps  more  of 
academical  than  practical  importance.  But,  as  it  is  always  better  to 
be  right  than  wrong,  we  are  bound  to  say  we  find  a certain  satis- 
faction, perhaps  of  a purely  sentimental  kind,  in  learning  that  the 
supposed  maglia  was  the  true  tuberosum,  because  we  are  thus  taken 
to  what  we  believe  to  be  the  wildest  of  the  wild  forms  of  the  plant, 
and  the  book  history  is  not  in  the  least  disturbed.  That  maglia  is 
a geographical  form  of  tuberosum  is  too  probable  to  be  a matter  of 
question  for  the  present,  and  it  will  suffice  then  to  understand  that 
the  savage  of  the  mountains,  and  not  the  half-civilised  descendant 
of  the  plains,  has  been  operated  on  ; and  if  there  is  any  special 
virtue  in  “savage,”  or  “wild,”  or  “aboriginal”  blood,  Messrs. 
Sutton  have  secured  that  virtue  and  incorporated  it  in  their  several 
seedlings.  It  may  not  be  strictly  proper  to  call  them  “ hybrids,” 
but  that  also  is  more  of  an  academical  than  a practical  question,  and 
as  the  term  is  at  once  convenient  and  sufficiently  understood,  we 
intend,  when  it  may  appear  necessary,  to  speak  of  Messrs.  Suttons’ 
new  acquisitions  as  Hybrid  Potatoes. 

The  world  is  not  levelled  and  carpeted  for  any  one  in  particular, 
and  so,  in  the  initiation  of  the  proceedings  at  Reading,  an  apparently 
insuperable  difficulty  occurred.  The  savage  would  not  mate  as  was 
desired  with  a civilised  companion  ; in  other  words,  there  appeared 
for  a time  no  prospect  of  obtaining  hybrids.  After  many  endeavours 
had  failed,  a few  flowers  were  fertilised  with  pollen  from  one  of  Mr. 
Fenn’s  seedlings  originally  named  Antagonist , but  now  known  as 
Sir  Charles  Douglas. 

The  harvest  for  the  year  1884,  when  the  experiments  commenced, 
consisted  of  three  “apples”  or  “ plums  ” filled  with  seeds.  From 
these,  in  the  year  1885,  twenty-eight  plants  were  obtained,  from 
which  tubers  were  derived  as  set  forth  in  the  table  at  page  702  of 
our  last  issue.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  first  cross  some  promising 
things  were  secured,  for  No.  17,  that  produced  only  a fraction  over 
one  pound  and  a-half  of  tubers  the  first  year  (1885),  produced  from 
that  weight  of  sets  122£  lb.  the  second  year  (1886).  A study  of  the 
table  will  prove  entertaining  to  all  who  are  interested  in  this  subject, 
and  it  is,  moreover,  full  of  instruction.  It  will  be  seen  that  three  of 
the  whole  number  of  28  seedlings  became  extinct  in  the  second  year, 
while  some  few  others  were  so  unproductive  as  to  be  prima  facie — 
worthless. 

The  second  series  of  crosses  was  effected,  in  1885,  by  means  of 
pollen  derived  from  Sutton’s  Reading  Russet,  Paterson's  Victoria,  and 
JValker’s  Regent.  In  the  year  1886,  the  seeds  thus  secured  produced 
of  the  Russet  twenty-three  plants ; of  the  Victoria,  seven  plants ; 
and  of  the  Regent,  only  one.  We  are  not  couuting  the  seeds  at  the 
time  of  sowing,  but  at  the  time  of  lifting  ; and  the  table  at  page  702 
gives  the  results  of  the  first  year’s  growth  of  these  crosses,  varying 
from  a quarter  of  an  ounce  (^oz.)  to  five  pounds  and  fifteen  ounces 
(51b.  15  oz.)  of  tubers.  It  is  a matter  of  special  interest  to  note  the 
prominent  position  of  Mr.  Fenn’s  seedlings  as  parents.  It  must  be 
noted  also  that  in  a total  of  seven  from  the  pollen  of  Victoria,  no 
less  than  four  were  in  the  first  season  highly  productive,  the  crop  of 
No.  27  reaching  five  pounds  eight  and  a-quarter  ounces  (5  lb.  8^  oz.), 
the  highest  from  Reading  Russet  being  nearly  seven  ounces  in  excess 
of  that  figure. 

“ What  sort  of  things  are  they  1 ” the  reader  may  be  inclined  to 
ask.  A good  general  answer  would  be  that  they  are  very  lik§ 
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potatoes.  The  wild  tuberosum  is  of  a dull  purple-red  colour,  a fact 
that  tells  (hypothetically)  in  favour  of  red  potatoes  as  deserving  of 
more  respect  than  they  commonly  obtain.  In  form  it  varies  from 
long  to  round,  with  all  possible  changes  between.  Of  the  true 
“ kidney  ” shape,  such  as  a judge  of  potatoes  would  distinguish  from 
“ long  ” or  “ half  long,”  it  is  quite  difficult  to  find  examplos  ; but  it 
would  be  an  easy  matter  to  select  from  almost  any  of  the  seedlings, 
as  also  from  the  puro  stock,  long  and  round  sufficiently  distinct  in 
form  to  ensure  by  cultivation  separate  “ stocks  ” as  the  result  of  the 
selection.  On  that  point  it  seems  impossible  to  dwell  with  any 
advantage,  for  it  is  well  known  that  a considerable  proportion  of 
our  cultivated  potatoes,  whatever  the  character  that  may  be  considered 
necessary  in  any  particular  instance,  do  vary  considerably  from  that 
character,  so  that  it  would  often  be  an  easy  matter  to  establish 
stocks  of  two  or  three  different  forms.  In  this  kind  of  variation  the 
cultivated  potato  maintains  in  an  honourable  manner  a characteristic 
of  its  ancestral  savagely. 

Another  point,  however,  of  perhaps  deeper  interest  is  forced 
upon  our  attention  in  the  samples  displayed  by  Messrs.  Sutton.  We 
will  take  one  series  only,  those  of  1885,  bred  from  Antagonist, 
which  is  a long  white— say,  a white  kidney— and  add  that  in  colour 
it  is  very  white ; there  is  not  even  such  a suspicion  of  red  as  in 
Snowflake.  Now,  through  the  whole  series  of  twenty -eight  seedlings 
raised  from  Tuberosum  by  the  pollen  of  Antagonist,  the  red  colour 
prevails,  though  in  varying  degrees.  We  fail  to  find  one  that  is  so 
white  as  the  male  parent ; but  a few  are  as  white  as  snowflake, 
while  the  majority  are  of  the  deep  dull  purple-red  of  the  seed 
parent,  or  mottled  and  shaded  sufficiently  to  show  that,  in  respect 
of  colour,  the  female  influence  has  predominated.  The  settled  rules 
of  hybridising  and  cross  breeding  require  the  selection  of  the  male 
plant  for  colour  and  the  female  for  form.  We  note  this  in  passing 
only,  and  refrain  from  saying  that  the  case  before  us  throws  any 
light  upon  the  rule  cited.  The  rule  of  the  florists  applies  to  the 
production  of  flowers  chiefly,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  hybridism, 
as  exemplified  in  underground  root  stems  or  “ tubers,”  may  belong 
to  a quite  different  order  of  analogies.  However,  to  conclude  this 
paragraph,  we  repeat  that  in  all  the  seedlings,  thirty -four  in  number, 
red  predominates,  and  the  fact  may  have  a meaning  touching  the 
future  of  the  cultivated  potato. 

finally,  as  to  the  sort  of  things  they  are  apart  from  scientific, 
and  within  view  of  commercial  considerations  1 A fair  proportion 
are  shapely  and,  indeed,  handsome ; and  the  bulk  is  generally  of 
fair  size.  We  seem  to  be  within  measurable  distance  not  only  of  the 
ne.w  race  of  potatos  that  has  long  been  desired  as  progeny  of  the 
vdld  plant;  but  they  make  a good  promise  of  being  useful  to  man- 
kind, and  in  that  sense  commercially  valuable.  For  the  rest  we 
must  wait.  There  is  a great  purgation  needed,  and  we  do  not  fear 
it  will  be  boldly  accomplished.  And  then  will  follow  the  trial 
culture  of  the  finally  selected,  while  concurrently,  we  hope,  crosses 
will  be  effected  with  other  pollen  parents  than  those  employed  thus 
far ; and,  in  fact,  crosses  of  many  kinds,  with  Tuberosum  for  a 
periormer  on  one  side  or  the  other.  From  year  to  year  the  best 
will  pass  through  the  sieve  that  Time  keeps  ever  in  action,  and  if 
we  obtain  but  one  good  thing  out  of  fifty,  or  a hundred,  or  a 
thousand  seedlings  that  make  a reasonable  promise,  the  labour  will 
be  compensated  in  the  resultant  benefit  to  mankind.  Who  shall 
estimate  the  value  in  this  sense  of  such  varieties  as  Champion  and 
Magnum  Bonum  1 A moment’s  reflection  on  the  position  of  such  in 
the  business  of  the  world  will  amply  justify  the  remark  of  one  who, 
when  lately  speaking  on  the  subject,  said  the  four  hundred  carat 
diamond  was  nothing  as  compared  with  one  Magnum  Bonum 
potato  ; and  that  in  potatoes  at  large  there  was  more  money  than 
in  orchids,  or  diamonds,  or  than  half  a dozen  gold  mines,  whether  in 
their  actual  or  potential  product. 


Solanum  MAGLIA  is  as  proper  an  entity  now  as  when  Darwin  met 
with  it  on  the  Chonos  Archipelago.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the 
damp-climate  form  of  Solanum  tuberosum.  At  page  285  of  the 
second  edition  of  “Journal  of  Researches,”  published  1845,  Darwin 
says  : “ I he  wild  potato  grows  on  those  islands  in  great  abundance, 
on  the  sandy,  shelly  soil  near  the  sea  beach.  The  tallest  plant  was 
four  feet  in  height.  The  tubers  were  generally  small,  but  I found 
one,  of  an  oval  shape,  two  inches  in  diameter ; tlioy  resembled  in 
every  respect,  and  had  tho  same  smell  as,  English  potatoes,  but  when 
boiled  they  shrunk  much,  and  wero  watery  and  insipid,  without  any 
bitter  taste.  I hey  are  undoubtedly  hero  indigenous  : they  grow  as 
far  south,  according  to  Mr.  Low,  as  lat.  50  deg.,  and  are  called 
Aquinas  by  the  wild  Indians  of  that  part : the  Chilotan  Indians  havo 
a different  name  for  them.  Professor  llenslow,  who  has  examined 
the  dried  specimens  which  I brought  home,  says  they  arc  tho  samo 
with  those  described  by  Mr.  Sabine  from  Valparaiso — [/for/.  Trans. 
p.  249] — but  that  they  form  a variety  which,  by  some  botanists,  has 


been  considered  specifically  distinct.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
same  plant  should  be  found  on  tho  sterile  mountains  of  Central 
Chilo,  where  a drop  of  rain  does  not  fall  for  more  than  six  months, 
and  within  tho  damp  forosts  of  those  southern  islands.”  We  have 
not  seen  any  characters  that  suffice  to  establish  specific  distinctness 
betwoen  S.  tuberosum  and  S.  maglia.  Tho  botanists  attach  some 
importance  to  a difference  in  tho  number  of  folioles,  but  cultivators 
are  so  accustomed  to  variations  of  that  kind  as  to  be  quite  unaffected 
by  them  in  their  estimation  of  specific  and  varietal  distinctions. 


National  Chrysanthemum  Society. — A meeting  of  the  general 
committee  will  be  held  at  the  Old  Four  Swans,  Bishopsgate  Street,  on 
Monday  next,  at  7 p.m. 

Onosma  bracteata  is  a fine  plant  now  flowering  at  Kew.  The 
leafage  is  downy,  the  flowers  of  a rich  rose  or  crimson  colour : quite  a 
beauty. 

Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch  has  been  elected  treasurer  of  the  Gar- 
deners’ Royal  Benevolent  Institution  in  the  room  of  Mr.  E.  Tidswell, 
who  has  resigned. 

The  City  Diary  for  1887  is  the  fh’st  book  of  its  class  to  appear  on 
our  desk,  and  the  best  we  can  do  for  it  is  to  let  it  remain  there  for  daily 
use,  for  it  is  the  handiest  desk  diary  in  the  market,  and  comes  in  good 
time  for  entry  of  appointments  for  next  year. 

Falmouth  has  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic 
Chrysanthemum  Show,  and  the  report  sums  up  results  as  a great  sue- 
cess.  It  is  now  decided  that  the  show  shall  be  an  annual  affair,  and 
we  w ish  our  friends  at  Falmouth  many  happy  returns. 

Portsmouth  report  is  in  error  as  regards  the  second  prize  in  class 
for  challenge  cup.  The  second  place  was  taken  by  Mr.  M.  Russell, 
gardener  to  Dr.  C.  F.  Lewis,  Henfield.  Our  report  puts  it  down  to 
another  Mr.  Russell. 

Leek  Auricula  Society. — At  the  annual  general  meeting  held 
November  16,  it  was  resolved  to  hold  the  second  exhibition  April  30, 
1887.  The  proceeds,  after  expenses  are  defrayed,  will  be  devoted  to 
the  funds  of  the  Leek  Cottage  Hospital.  The  honorary  secretary  is  Mr. 
H.  W.  Nixon,  Leek. 

Portsmouth  Chrysanthemum  Show. — In  class  1,  best  group  of 
50  feet,  first,  Portsmouth  Asylum  Committee ; second,  W.  H.  Fry, 
Esq.,  Gosport.  Class  2,  best  group  of  20  feet,  first,  Major  Auld, 
Southsea  ; second,  Mr.  S.  R.  Ings,  Landport.  Mr.  H.  Gale,  gardener 
to  W.  H.  Fry,  Esq.,  sends  note  of  correction,  but  strange  to  say,  his 
note  does  not  in  all  things  agree  with  a portion  of  official  report  that 
he  sends  to  confirm  it. 

Kingston  Chrysanthemum  Society  held  its  annual  dinner  at 
the  Sun  Hotel,  on  Tuesday  evening,  and  the  gathering  proved  not  less 
successful  than  the  exhibition  held  a fortnight  previously.  The  chair 
was  occupied  by  the  Mayor  of  Kingston,  president  of  the  society.  There 
was  a large  muster  of  the  members  and  their  friends,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  after-dinner  proceedings  the  services  rendered  by  Mr.  T.  Jackson, 
the  hon.  secretary,  and  other  members  of  the  executive  in  bringing  the 
society  to  the  high  position  it  now  occupies,,  were  fittingly  acknow- 
ledged. 

Hull  Chrysanthemum  Show,  as  stated  in  our  report,  proved 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  successes  of  the  year,  the  financial  results 
being  especially  satisfactory.  The  visitors  during  the  two  days  closely 
approached  ten  thousand,  but  that  number  would  have  been  exceeded 
had  it  not  been  necessary  to  close  the  doors  early  in  the  evening  of  the 
second  day  in  consequence  of  the  over- crowded  state  of  the  Artillery 
Barracks,  which  is  not  only  the  largest  available  building  in  Hull,  but 
is  one  of  the  largest  buildings  that  has  yet  been  devoted  to  an  exhibition 
of  chrysanthemums. 

The  Imperial  Institute  is  to  stand  on  its  own  feet  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  colonies,  and  in  commemoration  of  the  Queen’s  Jubilee. 
We  are,  therefore,  delivered  from  the  fear  that  prevailed  that  it  would 
be  planted  on  the  used-up  exhibition  at  South  Kensington,  which,  for 
a time  at  least,  it  was  contemplated  to  re-open  next  year.  It  is  far 
better  the  series  of  exhibitions  should  close  with  a brilliant  success, 
leaving  the  ground  entirely  clear  for  the  Imperial  Institute,  than  that 
there  should  be  any  liash-up  or  mixture  of  the  thing  we  have  had  enongh 
of  with  the  thing  we  know  nothing  about.  It  appears  to  be  determined 
and  clearly  understood  that  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition  has 
come  to  an  end,  and  few  perhaps  will  remember  it  with  any  feeling  but 
one  of  satisfaction,  for  in  itself  it  was  magnificent,  and  in  its  results  it 
has  already  proved  immensely  beneficial. 


MOSS-COVERED  STONES 

When  pieces  of  stone,  especially  sandstone,  are  used  about  a garden 
for  the  shelter  or  general  good  of  plants,  they  will  bo  found  in  some 
situations  to  be  completely  coated  with  beautifully  bright  green  moss. 
Having  at  Oakwood  a long  mound  in  full  viow  of  tho  cottage  windows, 
on  which  mound  it  was  desirable  to  put  eomo  stono  to  prevent  the  soil 
washing  away  from  tho  plants,  I collected  moss-oovoved  pieces  of 
stono,  and  sunk  them  about  half  their  depth  in  the  soil.  The  moss, 
though  dried  up  in  summer,  has  beoomo  again  bright  green,  so  that  in 
place  of  bare  stones  wo  have  quite  a pretty  object  to  look  at,  when 
flowers  arc  almost  over.  It  is  possible  that  this  may  give  a hint  useful 
to  some  of  your  readers.  George  F.  Wilson. 

/Icatherbanh,  Wcybridyo  Heath. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM  ECHOES. 

“Tub  First  Chrysanthemum  ” is  tho  title  of  an  article  in  last  week's  Garden, 
and  an  interesting  ono  it  is.  Mr.  llurbidge  has  a pet  theory  that  tho  old 
>urplo  chrysanthemum,  tho  first  ever  introduood  into  Europo,  has  never  boon 
ost,  as  is  commonly  supposod,  but  that  our  well-known  refluxed  llowor,  l)r. 
Sharpe,  is  one  and  the  same  thing.  Mr.  Durbidgo  having  forwarded  some 
blooms  of  Dr.  Sharpe  to  tho  Garden  for  comparison  with  tho  coloured 
engraving  of  tho  old  purple  published  ninety  years  ago  in  tho  Botan  cal 
i \wgiiziiic,  the  writer  of  that  article  informs  us  that  41  tho  coloured  drawing 
and  the  living  flowers  are  so  muoh  alike  in  every  way  that  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Dr.  Sharpe  is  the  identical  sort  which  was  flowered  by  Mr.  Colvill  just 
ninety-two  years  ago.”  Now  it  often  happens  that  when  a person  employs  the 
expressions  “ there  is  no  doubt,”  or  “ doubtless,”  a contrary  meaning  is  tho 
actual  fact. 


I need  not  say  that  I was  startled  at  reading  so  bold  a statement,  and  the 
very  first  thing  that  escaped  my  lips  was  the  rather  vulgar  exclamation, 
“ Bosh  1 ” Dr.  Sharpe  is  one  of  my  greatest  favourites,  and  a flower  that  I 
have  grown  for  four  years  iu  succession,  so  that  I ought  at  least  to  have  some 
idea  of  what  tho  bloom  is  really  like.  In  a very  few  minutes  down  came  my 
illustration  of  the  old  purple  ; and  having  two  plants  of  Dr.  Sharpe  in  the  open 
and  one  in  the  greenhouse,  they  were  all  made  the  subject  of  a long  and  care- 
ful scrutiny  with  the  plate  of  the  old  purple  in  hand.  I was  really  anxious 
to  be  able  to  recall  the  hasty  ejaculation  which  my  first  feelings  of  astonish- 
ment oalled  forth  ; but  after  spending  at  least  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in 
the  comparison  of  my  plants  with  the  engraving  referred  to,  I could  only  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  totally  dissimilar. 


The  old. purple  chrysanthemum,  as  represented  in  the  engraving  in  my 
collection,  is  of  a dull  purple-brown  colour.  Dr.  Sharpe  is,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  of  a bright  magenta.  The  first-named  flower  was  admirably  depicted 
by  Mr.  Curtis,  because  he  gives  us  an  illustration  of  a bud  just  opening, 
another  in  a state  of  semi-expansion,  and  lastly  the  flower  in  full  bloom.  It  is 
in  the  second  one  only  that  there  is  any  resemblance  to  Dr.  Sharpe,  for  there 
we  find  the  florets  tubular  almost  to  the  extremity,  as  is  the  case  with  Dr. 
Sharpe,  but  when  we  look  at  the  full-blown  flower,  those  florets  have  assumed 
a perfectly  flat  appearance,  excepting  a few  of  the  centre  ones,  which  are  not 
fully  out.  The  open  flower,  looking  at  it  full-faced,  is  a flat,  ragged  bloom. 
Dr.  Sharpe,  on  the  other  hand,  when  viewed  in  the  same  way  is  a perfectly 
circular  one,  gradually  building  up  to  a half  globe.  In  addition  to  that  the 
bud  of  the  old  purple,  which  is  only  half  blown,  is  quite  unlike  a bud  of  Dr. 
Sharpe  in  that  stage.  The  latter,  immediately  it  throws  back  its  outer  florets, 
describes  a circle  no  larger  than  when  it  is  fully  expanded. 

I next  sought  for  corroboration  in  a feature  that  seems  to  have  escaped  the 
attention  of  the  writerof  thepaperon  “ TheFirst  Chrysanthemum  ” — the  foliage. 
Here,  indeed,  was  a striking  contradiction.  That  of  Dr.  Sharpe  is  far  too 
blunt  and  coarse  to  resemble  that  of  the  old  purple,  which  I carefully  compared 
with  almost  every  plant  in  my  collection  ; the  one  that  nearest  approaches  it 
being  the  leaves  of  Julie  Lagravere,  a flower  so  well  known,  that  when  I say 
the  colour  of  that  charming  little  reflexed  treasure  is  more  like  the  old  purple 
than  anything  with  which  lam  acquainted,  every  reader  of  this  will  be  enabled 
to  form  Borne  opinion  of  what  I mean,  although  it  is  only  proper  to  add  that 
there  the  similarity  ends. 


I sincerely  wish  that  some  of  the  very  old  sorts  could  be  discovered. 
Not  long  ago  King  of  Crimsons  was  lost  or  supposed  to  be,  but  it  turned  up 
again,  having  been  carefully  preserved  far  away  in  the  country.  This  year 
the  old  Temple  of  Solomon  has  been  found,  and  one  or  two  others  which  were 
once  popular  varieties.  I have  often  thought  that  it  would  be  a most  appro- 
priate thing  to  celebrate  the  centenary  of  the  importation  of  the  Chinese 
chrysanthemum  into  Europe  by  exhibiting  as  many  of  the  original  varieties 
as  could  be  collected  together  between  now  and  the  date  of  the  annual  exhibi- 
tion of  the  N.C.S.  in  1889.  There  are  many  of  our  first-class  growers  who 
would  be  pleased  to  grow  them  for  that  purpose,  and  we  might  have  a silver 
medal  offered  for  the  best  collection  of  cut  blooms  raised  or  imported  upwards 
of  fifty  years  ago.  I fancy  a lot  of  the  new  ones  would  have  to  take  a back 
seat  after  that. 


Chrysanthemum  Monographicum  is  the  title  of  a leader  in  a contempor- 
ary the  week  before  last,  with  which  the  compiler  of  this  column  cordially 
agrees  and  would  willingly  lend  support  in  any  shape  or  form  within  his  power. 
Why  can  we  not  have  a special  monthly  or  quarterly  magazine  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  chrysanthemum.  Times  are  hard,  money  is  scarce,  trade  is 
depressed,  but  surely  if  some  enterprising  firm  of  publishers  were  to  start  a 
periodical  of  this  nature,  it  would  be  a remunerative  concern.  Although  there 
is  perhaps  no  other  ‘‘democratic  flower  ” like  the  ohrysanthemum,  a large 
number  of  the  upper  ten  thousand  appreciate  it,  and  if  there  are,  as  is  stated, 
100,000  really  enthusiastic  chrysanthemum  growers  in  the  kingdom,  a good 
profit  would  probably  be  the  result  of  such  a venture. 

Something  of  this  bind  was  suggested  by  me  two  years  ago  to  the  General 
Committee  of  the  N.  C.  S.,  but  the  work  undertaken  by  that  society  is  already 
very  considerable,  and  for  the  present  it  seems  to  me  to  be  an  undertaking 
hardly  within  the  scope  of  their  operations.  They  have  plenty  of  willing 
workers,  but  there  is  quite  sufficient- for  them  to  do,  and  they  are  honestly 
doing  their  utmost  to  merit  the  position  the  society  has  taken. 

Personally  I should  be  pleased  to  see  a handsomely  printed  monograph 
of  the  chrysanthemum  published.  It  might  be  produced  in  good  style  for 
about  ten  to  fifteen  shillings  a copy.  The  size  would  have  to  be  imperial 
quarto  at  least,  so  that  beautifully  executed  chromolithograph  portraits  of  old 
a,  ?®w  chrysanthemums  could  be  produced  full  size.  Photogravure  would 
also  faithfully  represent  those  in  black  and  white.  Artistic  head  and  tail 
P,e  vf8  be  employed,  and  choice  initial  letters  for  the  commencement  of 

each  chapter  would  go  a long  way  in  rendering  the  monograph  a grande  Edition 
ae  luxe.  Enterprising  publishers  will  please  take  a note  of  this  suggestion, 
and  enter  my  name  on  the  list  as  the  first  subscriber  to  such  a work. 

C.  Harman  Payne. 


Agave  Salmdyctci  is  advancing  into  flower  in  the  succulent  house 
at  Kew.  The  flower  spike  is  now  about  five  feet  in  length,  and  appears 
as  a bright  green  rod. 


ORCHIDS  IN  FLOWER. 

Thh  gaiety  of  the  houses  depends  now  on  tho  extent  of  the  stocks  of  a fow  of 
the  moro  useful  subjects,  for  tho  orchids  in  (lower  are  not  many,  but  such  as 
we  have  may  bo  repeated  with  advantage,  for  some  good  things  do  not  fully 
display  thoir  beauty  in  small  isolated  examples.  Tho  cheapest  and  best  known 
of  the  oypripediums,  for  example,  mako  a grandshow  when  a broad  bold  bank 
of  plants  confronts  us,  but  the  oommon  white  calanthe  tells  better  when  dotted 
about,  for  in  its  way  it  is  loud,  while  in  its  way  the  cypripedium  is  quiot,  and 
gains  by  the  masses  of  its  leafage  as  much  as  by  multiplication  of  its  quiet  but 
most  lovely  flowers. 

Cypripediums  now  flowering  include  tho  ever-preoious  Cypripedium  insigne, 
a most  proper  plant  to  grow  in  quantity  ; the  noble  C.  Spicer ianum  is  also  in 
perfection  ; C.  calurmi  has  not  run  its  race  ; and  C.  Sc  hit  mi  is  in  passable  con- 
dition. But  the  curtain  is  oomingdown  on  the  ladies’  slippers,  and  we  shall 
not  see  many  of  them  for  some  time. 

Calantiies  are  in  fair  force.  The  useful  Calantlu)  vcratrifolia  shows  its 
pure  white  heads  of  blooms  over  a basis  of  bold  leafage.  The  merry  little 
C.  vestita  is  superbly  perfect ; tho  same  must  be  said  of  C.  Veitohi  and  C. 
Williamsi . The  varieties  of  C,  vestita  are  in  the  oategory  of  useful  things, 
and  every  amateur  should  socure  at  least  two  of  them,  namely,  luteo-aculata 
and  rubro-oculata , to  make  an  agreeable  diversion  from  the  self-white  of  tho 
species. 

Miltonias  Bhow  a few  flowers,  such  as  Miltonia  speotabilie,  with  solemn 
purple  flowers ; M.  Regnelli,  pinky-rosy ; and  M.  /estiva  the  flowers  in  pairs. 
But  the  season  is  over  and  they  make  no  show. 

Lilias  are  not  in  force,  but  they  oommand  attention.  Lcelia  auturnnalis 
continues  to  show  magnificent  masses  of  its  splendid  flowers.  L.  anceps  is  in 
perfection  of  colour.  With  a few  such  plants  the  interest  is  kept  up  admirably. 
Gattleya  labiata  shows  its  cheerful  flowers ; one  can  never  tire  of  such  a thing. 

Ccelogynes  include  a few  good  subjects,  C.  Wallichi  being  one  of  the  best 
now  for  its  fresh  and  delicate-colouring.  C.fuscescens  is  one  of  the  finest,  and 
is  delightful  now.  C.  Gardeneriana  and  the  famous  C.  cristata  wfll  be  showing 
their  flowers  shortly. 

_ Vandas  of  the  arborescent  class  are  quiet  enough  now,  but  V.  Batemani 
might  be  reported  as  in  flower,  for  it  is  scarcely  past.  V.  Hookeriana  also  has 
been  very  beautiful,  but  the  freshness  is  gone.  V.  lamellata  Boxalli  is  fine, 
the  colouring  very  rich.  The  best  of  all  for  the  season  is  the  delicate 
V.  ccsrulea,  the  exact  colour  of  which  very  much  depends  on  the  heat  in  which 
it  is  grown.  In  a temperature  that  suits  other  vandas  this  refuses  to  put  on 
its  best  blue  tone  ; to  obtain  that,  the  plant  must  be  cooler. 

Sophronitis  must  be  properly  recognized  as  a winter-flowering  genus.  S. 
grandiflora  is  now  in  full  colour,  fresh  and  refreshing,  its  full  scarlet  being 
unique  amongst  orchids.  S.  coccinea,  S.  cernua,  and  8.  violacea  are  all  good 
in  their  way,  but  the  first  on  the  list  is  the  leader,  and  is  quite  indispensable. 

Oncids  are  quite  in  the  winter  list,  especially  such  of  them  as  flower  at  any 
and  every  time.  We  have  now  nice  spikes  on  Oncidium  varicosum,  and  its 
noble  form  O.  Rogersi,  and  indeed  this  is  the  season  for  them.  O. 
cheirophorum,  though  not  showy,  is  a good  plant  now  in  exhibition  condition. 
O.  Jonesianum  is  a scarce  species  of  most  lovely  character  now  in  the  height  of 
its  unique  beauty.  O.  leucochilum  is  erratic  in  flowering,  and  as  we  have  it 
noWi  we  note  is  as  one  of  the  good  things  for  the  coolhouse. 

Masdevallias  are  of  great  importance  to  give  colour  and  character  with 
the  special  interest  that  attaches  to  unwonted  forms.  We  are  enjoying  a good 
bloom  of  Masdevallia  ignea,  M.  Veitcliiana,  M.  chelsoni,  and  M.  tovarensis  ; others 
we  should  like  to  have  being  out  of  flower.  We  shall  soon  have  M.  Schlimi, 
M.  triangularis , and  M.  Wallisi  in  full  beauty. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  CULTURE  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES. 

One  of  the  greatest  successes  in  the  cultivation  of  the  chrysanthemum  under 
difficulties  that  has  yet  come  under  my  notice  is  that  achieved  by  Mr.  Brails- 
ford  at  the  exhibition  held  at  Lincoln  the  other  day.  I have  not  forgotten 
the  high  degree  of  success  which  was  achieved  some  years  since  by  the  amateur 
cultivators  at  the  exhibition  of  the  now  defunct  Woolwich  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  and  I now  mention  it  for  the  purpose  of  saying  that  the  efforts  of  the 
Woolwich  growers  have  been  put  quite  in  the  shade.  The  latter  exhibited 
year  after  year  specimens  so  large  that  the  ends  of  their  greenhouses  had  to  be 
removed  to  admit  of  their  removal.  But  they  had  gardens  in  which  to  grow 
their  plants,  and  they  moreover  had  only  to  compete  amongst  themselves  for 
the  prizes  offered.  This  advantage  Mr.  Brailsford,  who  resides  in  the  oentre 
of  the  city  of  Lincoln,  does  not  enjoy,  for  he  has  not  a scrap  of  garden  ground, 
and  to  grow  chrysanthemums  in  the  rear  of  his  premises  is  practically 
impossible.  He  moreover  competed,  not  only  with  amateurs,  but  in  the  open 
classes,  and  against  both  amateurs  and  gardeners  he  was  equally  successful,  as 
proved  by  the  fact  that  in  the  whole  of  the  plant  classes  in  which  he  entered 
he  obtained  the  first  place,  and  in  several  of  the  classes  for  cut  blooms  he  was 
remarkably  successful.  The  specimens  staged  were  all  good,  some  being 
especially  so,  and  amongst  them  was  an  immense  example  of  Mrs.  George 
Rundle  bearing  not  less  than  two  hundred  finely-developed  flowers.  If  Mr. 
Brailsford  has  no  garden,  and  a yard  in  which  it  is  not  practicable  to  grow 
chrysanthemums,  it  might  well  be  asked.  Where  does  he  grow  his  plants  ? 
With  reference  to  this  point,  I was  informed  by  Dr.  G.  M.  Lowe,  one  of  the 
honorary  secretaries  of  the  Lincoln  Chrysanthemum  Society,  that  Mr.  Brails- 
ford fitted  up  platforms  on  the  top  of  several  of  the  outhouses  at  the  back  of 
his  house,  and  on  one  he  had  erected  a glass  house  in  which  to  place  the  plants 
when  the  season  was  so  far  advanced  that  it  was  no  longer  safe  to  expose  them 
to  the  weather.  Those  who  have  had  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  these 
moisture-loving  plants  will  fully  appreciate  the  immense  amount  of  labour  that 
must  have  been  expended  upon  the  plants,  for  to  keep  well  supplied  with  water 
a large  stock  occupying  a position  on  a platform  raised  twenty  feet  or  so  above 
the  ground  level,  must  have  been  no  light  task.  The  plants  were  so  well 
finished,  both  in  leafage  and  flowers,  that  on  a critical  inspection  it  was  difficult 
to  believe  that  they  had  not  been  grown  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances. It  was  certainly  impossible  to  have  feelings  otherwise  than  of  the 
highest  admiration  for  the  perseverance  and  skill  by  which  such  marvellous 
results  have  been  obtained.  George  Gordon. 


“ PROOF  MAKES  FAITH." — If  for  fifty  years  an  article  has  been  known,  used,  and 
appreciated  by  the  public;  it  is  proof  of  their  confidence  in,  and  preference  for.  its  good 
quality  and  value.  For  nearly  half  a century  Horniman’s  Pure  Tea  has  been  known  to  tea- 
drinkers,  and  gained  their  preference  and  esteem,  because  it  ia  exceedingly  strong,  has  a 
rich  and  delicious  flavour,  and  is  free  from  the  injurious  mineral  facing  powder  (Prussian 
blue,  gypsum,  and  plumbago)  used  by  the  Chinese  to  palm  off  inferior  brown  leaves  to  injury 
of  consumers. — The  price  is  printed  on  each  packet  of  Horniman’s  Tea,  and  appointed 
agents  ( Chemists  and  others ) sell  it  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  See  ntl’  names  advertised 
ta  all  papers  and  at  the  Railway  Stations,— [Adyx, 
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SWEET  POTATO  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

Tint  sweet  potato  ( Iiatatas  edulis)  is,  according  to  the  European  Mail,  the 
main  food  crop  at  Barbadoes,  where  the  yam  is  little  known,  whereas  at 
Jamaica  the  converse  is  the  oase,  the  yam  ( Dioscorea ) being  very  largely 
grown  all  through  the  interior  hills,  while  the  cultivation  of  the  sweet  potato 
is  confined  to  a few  places  in  the  lowlands.  The  following  information  was 
obtained  by  the  editor  of  the  European  Mail  from  Mr.  D.  Morris,  late  Director 
of  the  Public  Gardens,  Jamaica,  and  now  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  Since 
the  large  emigration  of  negroes  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  there  has  arisen  a 
considerable  trade  in  yams  between  Jamaica  and  Colon,  to  the  manifest  ad- 
vantage, in  present  cash  returns,  of  the  former  country.  Unfortunately,  the 
cultivation  of  yams  entails  the  cutting  down  of  forest  year  by  year,  aB  good 
yams  seldom  do  well  in  the  manner  cultivated  at  Jamaica,  except  by  the 
“ rotation  of  land  ” — a peculiar  negro  mode  of  interpreting  the  European  idea 
of " rotation  of  crops.”  Hence  it  is  not  very  desirable,  from  a general  economic 
point  of  view,  to  extend  or  encourage  the  cultivation  of  yams.  With  the 
sweet  potato,  however,  it  is  different.  This  can  be  grown  without  the  sacri- 
fice year  by  year  of  valuable  virgin  forest,  and  it  is,  in  many  respects,  a crop 
well  adapted  to  all  the  lowlands,  not  only  of  Jamaica,  but  also  of  the  West 
Indies  generally. 

Besides  being  utilised  directly  for  food  purposes,  it  would  appear  that  a 
new  demand  is  likely  to  arise  for  the  tubers  of  the  sweet  potato  in  connection 
with  the  production  of  alcohol.  The  first  notice  of  the  sweet  potato  being 
utilised  in  this  manner  appeared  in  a report  to  the  Foreign  Office  given  by 
Consul  Hertslet  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  Azores  for  the  year  1884. 

Owing  to  a variety  of  causes,  it  appears  that  cultivators  of  St.  Michael’s 
and  other  islands  of  the  Azores,  who  had  hitherto  looked  upon  oranges  as 
their  staple  production,  were  so  disheartened  by  low  prices  and  the  diminished 
crops  yielded  by  their  trees,  that  they  resolved  to  clear  their  land  of  every- 
thing and  plant  it  afresh  with  sweet  potatoes.  The  whole  of  the  crop  thus 
raised  was  used  in  the  preparation  of  alcohol.  Daring  the  year  1884,  1,826 
pipes  of  alcohol,  of  the  value  of  £40,518,  made  from  sweet  potatoes,  were 
exported  from  the  Azores  to  Lisbon,  and,  subsequently,  the  trade  assumed 
still  larger  proportions. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  enterprise  at  the  Azores,  it  appears  that 
a French  chemist,  Monsieur  A.  Ralu,  having  much  experience  in  chemistry,  as 
connected  with  distillation,  and  possessing  extensive  relations  with  the  West 
Indies  (Martinique),  has  taken  out  patents  : (1)  For  utilising  as  a commercial 
and  industrial  substance  sweet  potatoes  and  yams,  by  means  of  desiccation 
and  conversion  into  Hour  ; and  (2)  for  distilling  alcohol  from  the  above  flour. 

In  relation  to  the  ordinary  or  Irish  potatoes,  white  beetroot,  and  maize 
flour,  sweet  potatoes  possess  an  alcoholic  richness  of  15  50  per  cent.,  as  com- 
pared with  8 and  9 per  cent,  of  the  Irish  potato,  and  4 and  5 per  cent,  in  the 
beetroot.  The  value  of  raw  sweet  potato  for  distillation,  and  its  superiority, 
both  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  over  other  substances,  has  been  for  some  time 
known  and  recognised.  The  difficulty  has  been  in  extracting  the  alcohol  on 
the  spot;  added  to  this,  there  is  the  danger  attending  its  exportation,  for  it 
is  impossible  to  prevent  leakage,  and  the  vapour  of  alcohol  at  95  deg.  Fahr.  in 
hot  climates  is  said  to  be  inflammable.  Alcohol,  therefore,  is  assumed  to  be  a 
dangerous  cargo.  As  alcohol  cannot,  it  is  supposed,  be  made  on  the  spot  and 
exported  to  Europe,  Mons.  Ralu’s  patents  aim  at  the  preparation  of  sweet 
potato  flour  in  the  West  Indies,  from  which  afterwards  the  alcohol  may  be 
distilled  and  utilised  in  Europe. 

As  already  noted,  one  establishment  for  distilling  alcohol  from  raw  sweet 
potato  exists  at  the  Azores,  and  since  it  began  work  it  is  said  to  have  doubled 
its  plant,  and  all  the  alcohol  it  produces  is  sold  in  advance  at  Lisbon,  where 
it  is  used  for  the  fortification  of  wines.  M.  Ralu  says  : “ The  alcohol  of  which  we 
have  specimens  is  superior  in  quality  to  the  best  marks  of  France.  The 
distillery  obtains  12  per  cent,  (i.e.,  12  litres  of  alcohol  at  100  degrees  per 
100  kilog.  of  sweet  potato)  of  alcohol.  We  have  experimented  with  the  sweet 
potato  of  Algeria.  They  give  13  4‘10  litres  of  alcohol  per  100  kilog.  The 
sweet  potato  of  Martinique  and  Brazil  have  given  15  litres.  There  is  here, 
therefore,  a very  rich  material  for  distillation.  Ordinary  potatoes  yield  only 
3 litres  of  alcohol  per  100  kilog.” 

The  objects  sought  by  M.  Ralu’s  patent  involve  the  extensive  cultivation 
of  the  sweet  potato  in  the  West  Indian  Islands,  itB  desiccation  by  means  of 
fruit  driers,  its  reduction  into  a meal,  and  its  export  to  Europe,  where  an 
almost  unlimited  demand  exists  for  sweet  potato  meal  for  distilling  purposes. 
The  alcoholic  richness  of  thejsweet  potato  is  shown  by  the  following  Table  : — 


Francs. 

Litre3. 

Wheat 

19-75  to  21-50 

28  to  30 

Rye 

15  50  to  16  -25 

22  to  23 

Barley 

17-75  to  20  00 

24  to  25 

Oats 

17-25  to  19-50 

20  to  21 

Buckwheat.. 

16  00  to  17 -00 

24  to  24 

Maiza  ...  

14  00  to  14-50 

28  to  30 

Rice 

18  00  to  19  00 

32  to  33 

Sweet  potato  flour  

14  00  to  15  00 

38  to  39 

Maize,  it  will  be  seen,  is  the  only  cereal  which  is  as  cheap  as  the  potato 
flour,  but  it  requires  324  kilog.  (714  lbs.)  of  maize  to  make  one  heetolitre  (22 
gallons)  of  pure  alcohol,  whilst  it  requires  only  235  kilog.  (519  lbs.)  of  the  flour 
to  make  the  same  amount  of  alcohol.  There  is  a great  saving  of  time  and 
combustibles  when  distilling  from  the  flour,  as  compared  with  the  maize. 
Alcohol  from  maize  costs  10  francs  per  hectolitre  more  to  make,  and  when 
made  sells  at  from  8 to  10  francs  loss  than  the  alcohol  made  from  the  sweet 
potato  flour. 

The  sweet  potato  at  present  cultivated  in  Jamaica  is  mostly  intermingled 
with  other  plants  in  the  provision  grounds  of  the  negroes.  Hardly  any  is 
cultivated  by  Europeans.  No  definite  area  is  returned  as  exclusively  devoted 
to  this  cultivation,  and  no  returns  of  yield  per  acre  aro  available  from  authentic 
sources.  A nogro  in  the  same  ground  will  have  yam  (Dioscorea),  corn  (maize), 
sugar  cane,  and  possibly,  also,  two  or  three  other  plants,  such  as  bananas, 
plantains,  cocos  (Golocasia). 

Sweet  potatoes  thrive  best  in  rich  friable  soil  free  from  clay. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Liguanea  hills,  and,  indeed,  in  most  localities  with  the 
soil  indicated  above,  they  aro  found  to  thrive.  'They  aro  easily  propagated  by 
slips  or  portions  of  the  stem  planted  in  rows  or  in  hills.  The  roots  come  to 
maturity  in  threo  or  four  months,  and  the  cultivation  is  continued  by  oovering 
up  the  stems  when  digging  up  tho  more  perfeot  roots  for  use.  The  crop  conies 


in  practically  all  the  year  round.  There  is  no  regular  season  for  it,  and  hence 
it  can  be  best  harvested  by  examining  the  state  of  the  roots,  and  taking  out 
those  that  are  found  perfectly  ripe.  The  crop  may  be  gathered  at  least  three 
or  four  times  in  the  year,  but  as  to  the  amount  or  value  of  each  cropping  no 
data  are  immediately  available. 

If  the  cultivation  were  undertaken  by  sugar  planters,  and  large  areas  were 
planted  with  sweet  potatoes,  there  is  little  doubt  that  in  Jamaica  they  might 
be  grown  as  advantageously  and  as  successfully  as  anywhere. 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

The  houses  are  decidedly  dull,  but  in  the  stove  are  a few  showy  subjects  that 
suggest  that  even  now  life  is  worth  living — that  Is  if  one  has  a respectable 
garden  that  rises  above  the  level  of  cabbages.  As  for  these  last,  they  make  life 
bearable  when  properly  cooked  and  respectably  accompanied.  Bat  cauli- 
flowers are  better  than  cabbages,  and  some  other  flowers  are,  to  the  yearning 
spirit,  better  even  than  these.  However,  we  may  be  content  to  record  now 
what  we  can  find  in  the  way  of  plants  in  flower  under  glass,  premising  here, 
in  the  lump,  that  our  chrysanthemums  are  still  glorious,  but  in  the  way  of 
massive  colouring  we  have  nothing  else,  for  the  zonals  are  having  a rest,  the 
bouvardias  are  not  quite  up  to  the  mark,  and  the  subjects  in  the  forcing  pit 
are  not  yet  in  colour.  Poinsettias  are,  of  course,  splendid,  but  one  does  not 
want  these  in  masses.  The  specimens  cannot,  indeed,  be  too  large,  for  there  is 
nothing  in  the  way  of  bold  colouring  to  surpass  fine  specimens  of  this 
gorgeously- coloured  winter  flowering  plant,  but  one  does  not  want  to  see  a lot 
of  it ; whereas  one  can  comfortably  endure  a lot  of  zonals  or  a lot  of  mums, 
and  a sufficient  reason  perhaps  is  to  be  found  in  their  endless  variety  of 
colouring. 

Hypoxis  pannosa  has  been  flowering  for  somojtime  past.  It  is  not  worth 
much,  but  every  plant  is  worth  something.  It  is  very  leafy,  the  flowers  are 
yellow  ; there  is  not  much  show  in  the  affair,  but  one  cannot  ignore  it. 

Cy-rtanthus  is  a genus  of  amaryllids  at  present  but  little  known  ; Herbert 
gave  special  attention  to  them,  and  has  left  a valuable  record.  Cyrtanthus 
hybrida,  with  showy  flowers  pale  salmon  red  ; and  G.  MacTti,  with  long  tubed 
white  flowers  are  now  in  condition,  and  quite  worthy  of  a note. 

Begonias  may  be  said  to  be  always  in  season.  The  best  now  is  Begonia 
socotrana,  a fine  plant  with  distinct  characters.  It  is  not  adapted  for  cool 
culture,  but  short  of  that  is  a plant  for  everybody. 

Strobilanthes  is  a genus  of  acanthaceous  plants.  The  best  known  of  this 
genus  is  Strobilanthes  lactatus,  syn.  Euellia  grandis  (B.M.,  4,366),  with  prettily 
variegated  leaves  and  pale  blue  flowers.  S.  Sabiniana  is  a flue  plant,  native 
of  Nepaul,  and  one  of  Dr.  Wallich’s  introductions.  This  has  a free,  rustic 
leafage,  and  large  lilac-tinted  flowers  in  prolonged  racemes.  ( B M.,  3,517)  S, 
sessilis  may  be  regarded  as  a lost  Pleiad,  but  is  worth  keeping  for  its  fine 
bell-shaped  flowers  delicately  coloured  rose  and  blue,  and  compelling  one  to 
make  a momentary  guess  that  it  must  be  a gentian.  Now  we  have  S.  colorat-us , 
a nice  plant  with  pale  blue  flowers  that  make  a pleasing  diversion  amidst  lively 
begonias  and  gorgeous  poinsettias. 

Oxalis  does  not  make  a great  figure  amongst  stove  plants,  but  thoBe  now 
flowering  are  delicate  beauties.  The  species  now  flowering  in  the  stove  are 
Oxalis  Barrelieri,  with  flowers  pale  red  ; O.  fruticosa,  yellow ; O.  Plumieri, 
yellow;  and  O.  ortgesi.  The  last  is  a most  distinct  and  interesting  plant,  of 
treelike  growth,  the  leafage  like  that  of  a tree  pseony  fined  down  to  microscopio 
proportions,  the  flowers  in  neat  clusters,  clear  yellow. 

Aphelandra  gives  many  good  plants  for  the  stove.  Aphelandra  acutifolia  gives 
fine  clusters  of  deep-red  flowers  of  the  proper  acanthus  pattern,  quite  a grand 
plant  of  its  class.  The  old  A.  cristata  is  still  worth  growing  as  a distinct  and  Bhowy 
plant,  very  Justicia-like.  A.  aurantica  is  in  the  same  way,  but  more  dazzling, 
and  has  a grand  style  of  growth,  A.  Liboniana  is  a giant  of  its  family,  and 
somewhat  bromeliaceous-looking  when  its  great  spike  of  flowers  appears.  A. 
bullata  surpasses  all  in  brilliancy  ; the  plant  is  neat  in  growth,  the  flowers  are 
fiery  scarlet,  and  it  seems  to  beckon  one  from  any  part  of  the  house,  however 
distant. 

Bromeliads  that  show  flowers  now  are  particularly  useful.  Pitcairnea 
Australis  gives  delightful  scarlet  flowers  ; Tdlandsia  braehystachys,  red  and 
yellow  in  perfection  now,  and  the  best  of  the  batch  for  an  amateur's  select 
collection  ; T.  conferta,  is  like  it  ; ditto  T.  psittacina  ; and  half-a-dozen  more 
might  be  found  if  they  were  wanted.  Mchmea  calyculata,  with  yellow  flowerB 
and  red  bracts  is  now  in  perfection. 

Drac.®nas  of  the  coloured  leaf  section  are  particularly  useful  now  to  give 
masses  of  relieving  colour.  Amongst  our  most  effective  kinds  now  in  perfection 
mention  must  be  made  of  B.  Frederici  and  B.  Gladstonei,  the  first  the  more 
brilliant  of  the  two,  the  latter  being  heavier  in  colour  and  a more  massive 
plant.  They  are  two  of  the  best  amongst  hundreds,  a large  proportion  of 
which,  however,  are  now  nearly  forgotten,  for^  there , came  forth  too  large  a 
draught  of  those  fine  fishes. 

Beutolonias  are  such  lovely  little  petsjtbat  their  smallness  shall  not  keep 
them  oat  of  this  category.  For  leaf  plants  the  large  Bertolonia  guttata  is  the 
best,  and  perhaps  the  favourite.  It  is  superbly  figured  in  Hibberd  s ‘‘  Beauti- 
ful Leaved  Plants.”  B.  maculata  (B.M.,  4,551)  is  another  rare  beauty,  with 
very  distinct  character.  B.  marmorata,  B.  primula: flora,  and  B,  superbissuna 
are  as  useful  for  their  flowers  as  for  their  leaves.  A few  S oner  Has  and  Gravesias 
will  be  wanted  to  make  up  a collection  for  a bijou  oorner  of  the  stove. 

Clivia  for  practical  purposes  is  the  same  as  Imantophyllum,  and  we 
record  here  that  Clivia  Gardeni  is  a noble  amaryllid  adapted  for  speoimen  cul- 
ture and  well  suited  for  lighting  up  the  darker  places  in  the  stove  for  the  shade 
of  palms  and  other  leaf  plants  does  not  harm  it.  Though  a greenhouso  plant, 
it  likes  a warmish  place,  and  is  quite  a handsome  thing  when  not  in  flower. 
It  is  very  much  better  than  B.M.,  4,895  might  suggest;  its  orange-tubed  green- 
tipped  flowers  boing  quite  effective. 


Mr.  S.  Taylor  lias  been  engaged  as  gardener  to  the  Uisliop  of 
Gloucester  and  Bristol,  Palace  Gardens,  Gloucester. 

“The  Apple  and  Pear  as  Vintage  Fruits”  is  the  title  of  a 
neat  octavo  volume  just  received  from  Messrs.  Jakeuian  andOarver.  It 
was  projected  and  in  part  prepared  by  tho  late  Dr.  H.  G.  Bull,  of 
Hereford,  and  has  been  completed  by  Dr.  Robert  Hogg,  who  lias  added 
technical  descriptions  of  the  fruits  referred  to  for  vineyard  purposes. 
Wo  shall  have  to  look  inside  it,  and  report  on  tho  contents,  and  must 
be  content  for  tho  present  with  this  brief  anuouncemeut  ol  its 
appearance. 


November  27,  1886. 
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BELLICIDE  Oil  DAISY  ERADICATOR. 

At  Inst  wo  have  what  promises  to  bo  a valuable  help  to  tho  gardener 
in  tbe  way  of  destroying  objectionable  weeds  on  lawns.  Ono  rarely 
sees  a lawn  free  from  weeds,  and  in  some  cases  they  have  so  gained  an 
ascendancy  that  they  Bpoil  tho  effect  of  tho  grass  plat,  which,  to  bo 
perfect  as  can  be  desired,  should  bo  entirely  free  from  weeds.  At  great 
cost  of  time  and  labour,  women  and  children  have  been  sot  to  work  to 
clear  tho  lawn  of  them,  but  it  is  done  in  most  cases  in  a perfunctory 
manner,  only  to  be  followed  in  course  of  time  by  an  equally  profuse 
growth.  What  has  been  required  is  a rapid  and  efficacious  exterminator, 
easily  applied,  and  inexpensive  in  the  matter  of  price.  This  is  found 
in  a preparation  made  by  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Son,  wholesale  seedsmen, 
of  152,  Houndsditch,  E.C.,  and  designated  “ Bellicide.”  In  these 
respects  it  has  a great  advantage  over  Watson’s  lawn  sand.  When 
visiting  Mr.  Nat.  Sherwood,  at  Dunedin,  Streatham  Hill,  during  the 
past  summer,  I saw  where  the  Bellicide  had  been  extensively  applied 
and  the  entire  destruction  of  daisies,  plaintaius,  &c.,  had  resulted  ; and 
instead  of  tho  grass  round  where  the  weeds  had  been  growing  looking 
impoverished,  there  was  a most  luxuriant  growth,  and  I was  informed 
by  Mr.  Sherwood  that  the  preparation,  in  addition  to  destroying  the 
weeds,  fertilized  and  stimulated  the  growth  of  the  grass.  During  July 
and  August  it  was  largely  applied  by  my  neighbour,  Mr.  John  Roberts, 
to  the  lawns  at  Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton,  with  the  most  satisfactory 
results.  I saw  where  it  had  been  widely  employed,  both  in  shady  and 
open  sunny  positions,  and  with  the  best  results,  completely  destroying 
leaves  and  stalks  of  the  daisies  and  other  weeds.  In  the  process  of 
destruction  the  grass  about  the  weeds  became  a little  discoloured,  but, 
owing  to  the  presence  in  the  preparation  of  fertilizing  pro- 
perties, a luxuriant  growth  almost  immediately  followed,  and 
the  freshened  appearance  of  the  lawn  was,  as  Mr.  Roberts 
described  it,  “ truly  astonishing.”  I advised  Mr.  Robert  Green- 
field, the  head  gardener  at  the  Priory,  Warwick,  to  try  it,  know- 
ing that  he  was  troubled  with  a growth  of  weeds  on  his  lawn,  and  he 
reports  that  he  experimented  at  different  times,  and  each  time  with  the 
same  successful  results.  It  completely  kills  daisies,  plantains,  dande- 
lions, &e.,  while  at  the  same  time  it  acts  as  a renovator  to  the  grass,  as 
the  latter  grows  vigorously  after  the  application  of  the  bellicide.  1 
find  it  most  effectual  when  applied  in  moist  weather.  From  Mr.  G. 
Bloxham,  the  Gardens,  Brickhill  Manor,  Bletchley,  comes  an  equally 
satisfactory  statement,  especially  in  relation  to  the  destruction  of  moss 
on  paths  that  are  sunless  and  damp.  It  has  been  tried  at  various  other 
places,  and  in  all  cases  with  the  most  satisfactory  results,  and  I am 
certain  that  it  is  a real  “ gardeners’  friend.”  The  preparation  is  in  the 
form  of  a fine  powder,  and  it  is  applied  by  means  of  a dredger,  which 
is  sent  with  each  parcel.  It  is  necessary  to  distribute  it  evenly  over 
the  plant.  In  the  case  of  large  and  vigorous-leaved  weeds,  like 
plantains,  &c.,  it  is  best  to  cut  away  the  tufts  of  leaves  with  the  knife, 
and  then  apply  the  bellicide  direct  to  the  stem.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  apply  three  or  four  dressings,  but  in  the  end  the  weed  succumbs.  It 
is  best  to  apply  the  bellicide  during  moist  weather,  but  if  it  be  in  a time 
of  drought,  the  grass  about  the  space  where  the  preparation  has  been 
applied  should  be  watered  after  the  expiration  of  five  or  six  days.  It 
can  be  used  at  any  time  between  March  and  April ; it  should  be  kept 
dry  ; it  does  no  harm  to  birds ; there  is  no  objectionable  smell,  and  it 
will  keep  lor  any  length  o f time.  I am  so  satisfied  with  what  I have 
seen  of  its  effectual  operation  where  applied,  that  I have  every  con- 
fidence in  recommending  it  for  general  use.  R.  Dean. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  FOR  THE  CONSERVATORY. 

By  J.  0.  Clarke. 

While  admitting  that  young  plants  grown  singly  in  sufficiently  large 
pots  will  produce  the  largest  flowers,  many  years’  experience  in 
growing  them  for  conservatory  decoration  convinces  me  that  larger 
plants  than  can  be  obtained  from  one-year  old  plants  are  sometimes 
desirable.  In  saying  this  I wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I am  re- 
ferring to  those  cases  where  large  spaces  have  to  be  filled.  Where 
only  a limited  number  of  plants  are  required,  I should  certainly  prefer 
young  ones,  and  in  every  case  the  number  of  young  plants  should 
exceed  old  ones.  But  a few  large  plants  are  so  useful  to  make  a show, 
and  can  be  obtained  without  expending  an  excessive  amount  of  labour 
in  training,  that  I look  upon  them  with  much  favour,  especially  where 
labour  is  scarce,  and  the  space  to  fill  up  considerable.  To  form  large 
specimens  for  next  year  I prefer  one-year  old  plants  that  have  been 
grown  in  eight-inch  pots.  When  they  go  out  of  flower  they  should  be 
cut  down,  and  the  plants  kept  through  the  winter  in  a cold  pit  or 
frame,  or  in  some  other  structure  where  they  will  be  safe  from  severe 
frost  without  being  exposed  to  a temperature  much  above  that  outside. 
The  object  to  be  aimed  at  is  to  keep  them  as  much  at  rest  as  possible 
without  being  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  in  tbe  open. 
In  this  condition  they  should  remain  until  the  middle  of  next  April, 
when  about  two-thirds  of  the  old  soil  must  be  shaken  away  from  the 
roots,  and  be  repotted  again  in  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  flower. 
We  use  14-inch  pots,  and  they  are  none  too  large  to  sustain  a vigorous 
growth.  Any  loose  roots  should  be  cut  away  before  they  are  repotted, 
and  they  should  have  the  protection  of  a frame  until  the  middle  of 
May. 

In  regard  to  soil  we  use  good  loam  and  sand  only.  A fair  sprinkle 
of  the  latter  serves  to  keep  it  healthy  ; but  our  loam  is  of  a fibrous 
nature,  and  keeps  pretty  well  open  without  any  lighter  material.  Where 
the  loam  is  not  well  furnished  with  fibre  it  is  desirable  to  add  one- 
fourth  of  leaf  soil.  A fairly  open  compost  should  be  made  firm  round 
the  roots  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  pot.  While  the  plants  are 
in  the  frame  the  lights  should  be  pulled  off  on  warm  days,  as  the  more 


air  tho  plants  obtain,  without  being  exposed  to  cold  wind  or  frost,  the 
more  satisfactory  will  tho  growth  bo.  If  they  are  previously  well 
hardened  they  may  bo  removed  from  the  frame  to  the  open  about  the 
middle  of  May. 

Early  in  dune  they  should  bo  looked  over,  and  where  there  are  too 
many  stems  some  of  them  must  bo  out  out  down  close  to  the  soil.  Those 
of  the  type  of  Mrs.  G.  Rundle  should  have  about  twelve  stems  left  to 
each.  Those  which  produce  larger  flowers,  such  as  Mrs.  Heale,  Empress 
of  India,  and  blooms  of  that  class,  should  not  have  more  than  eight 
stems,  and,  as  a matter  of  course,  tho  weakest  should  be  cut  out. 
Those  that  are  left  may  then  be  cut  down  to  fairly  bard  wood,  and  this 
is  the  only  time  they  should  be  stopped.  As  soon  as  they  require  it  a 
sufficient  number  of  stakes  must  be  put  to  each  to  afford  them 
support. 

I allow  the  plants  to  grow  erect  until  tbe  flower  buds  are  quite 
prominent;  tbe  tops  of  the  shoots  are  then  bent  over,  so  that,  after 
allowing  a few  inches  for  the  points  to  rise  again,  the  plants  vary  in 
height  from  2|  feet  to  3|  feet  above  the  pot.  We  grow  for  these  speci- 
mens the  reflexed  and  incurved  varieties  chiefly,  but  a few  of  the 
Japanese  submit  to  this  system  of  culture  in  a satisfactory  manner, 
especially  such  sorts  as  Peter  the  Great  and  Gloire  de  France. 

If  the  object  is  to  obtain  the  largest  flowers  in  as  large 
numbers  as  they  can  be  had  with  the  least  amount  of  trouble, 
I can  confidently  recommend  the  following  plan,  assuming,  as  a matter 
of  course,  that  the  plants  will  be  skilfully  treated  through  all  stages  of 
growth  : Early  in  February  insert  five  cuttings  of  each  sort  in  a four- 
inch  pot,  and  get  the  plants  rooted  on  a gentle  bottom  heat.  When 
they  have  sufficient  roots  to  bear  removal,  they  must  be  taken  to  the 
greenhouse,  and  allowed  to  remain  there  fora  few  weeks.  While  there 
any  that  have  made  sufficient  growth  may  have  the  points  taken  off. 
About  the  middle  of  April  they  must  be  put  into  seven-inch  pots, 
putting  four  plants  close  to  tbe  outside,  and  one  in  the  middle.  After 
this  a well-protected  cold  pit  or  frame  will  do  for  them  until  the  end 
of  May,  when  they  may  be  taken  to  their  summer  quarters. 

How  often  they  will  require  stopping  must  depend  on  the  strength 
of  the  growth,  but  it  is  quite  safe  to  stop  all  the  strongest  growers  up 
to  the  middle  of  June,  and  at  that  time  they  must  be  put  into  the  pots 
in  which  they  are  to  flower.  The  strongest  growers  should  occupy 
14-inch  pots,  and  the  others  12-inch.  The  system  of  training  should 
be  the  same  for  these  as  for  the  others,  but  the  less  done  in  the  way  of 
training  the  better.  Supports  they  must  have,  and  most  of  them  will 
require  to  have  the  points  tied  down  once  or  twice.  But  the  more 
natural  the  plants  can  be  made  to  look,  the  more  suitable  they  will  be 
for  the  purpose. 

I need  not  dwell  at  any  length  on  other  details  of  culture,  because 
it  is  well  known  that  chrysanthemums  require  assiduous  attention, 
especially  in  regard  to  watering.  Excessive  dryness  at  the  roots  will 
do  serious  mischief,  and  so  will  too  much  root  moisture.  The  skilful 
grower  will,  therefore,  aim  at  the  happy  medium  of  giving  them  just 
enough,  and  then  he  will  get  plenty  of  healthy  foliage,  and  flowers  too. 
Regular  doses  of  weak  manure  water  will  do  good  after  the  pots  have 
got  fairly  full  of  roots,  and  a tablespoonful  of  some  concentrated  manure 
given  to  each  as  soon  as  the  flower  buds  are  visible  will  assist  them  to 
develop  larger  flowers. 


THE  ZYGOPETALUMS. 

By  James  Douglas. 

This  genus  of  orchids  was  founded  by  Sir  W.  Hooker  about  the  year 
1827  ; on  the  introduction  of  that  useful,  free-growing,  free-flowering 
species  Z.  Mackayi,  which  was  grown  and  flowered  by  Mr.  Mackay,  of 
the  Dublin  College  Botanic  Garden,  by  whom  it  was  imported  from 
Brazil.  It  was  figured  and  described  in  the  Bot.  Mag.  tab.  2748  as 
Zygopetalon  Mackaii.  It  is  a plant  that  should  be  grown  in  every 
collection  of  stove  plants  ; the  bold,  massive  foliage,  and  stout,  erect 
flower  spikes  well  furnished  with  its  peculiar  sweetly  perfumed  flowers, 
the  most  attractive  part  of  which  is  the  white,  blue-veined  lip.  It  is  now 
to  be  seen  in  flower,  and  well  grown  too,  in  some  old  gardens.  This  is 
one  of  the  plants  that  grow  remarkably  well  in  Mr.  Borwick’s  garden 
at  H'gham“  Hill,  treated  with  fish  manure.  The  plants  succeed  well 
with  a good  body  of  turfy  peat  to  grow  in. 

Z.  Maxillare  is  an  old,  popular,  and  beautiful  species,  which  has 
been  in  cultivation  for  half  a-century.  It  was  found  by  Mr.  Gardner 
on  the  Organ  Mountains,  and  always  growing  on  the  stems  of  tree 
ferns ; hence  it  was  named,  by  Sir  W.  Hooker,  the  Tree  Fern 
Zygopetalon  ; it  has  been  found  in  its  native  forests  with  a rhizoma  six 
feet  in  length,  clasping  tightly  the  stems  of  the  ferns  on  which  it  is 
found.  I saw  it  growing  with  great  vigour  in  the  St.  Albans  Nursery 
of  Messrs.  Sander,  clasping  the  living  stems  of  the  Tree  Ferns.  It 
grows  equally  well  on  dead  stems,  but  must  be  regularly  supplied  with 
water.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  states,  in  the  Orchid  Grower’s  Manual, 
that  he  has  had  this  species  with  seventy  flowers  on  a plant,  and  says 
it  will  do  well  on  a raft  or  in  a basket.  The  richly  coloured  lip  of  a 
purplish-blue  colour  is  the  most  attractive  part  of  the  flower. 

Z.  Crinitum  is  also  a very  handsome  species,  and  takes  very  kindly 
to  pot  culture,  and  in  the  usual  peat  and  sphagnum  mixture,  with  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water  at  the  roots  when  growing.  The  spikes  begin 
to  show  with  the  young  growths  soon  after  the  new  year,  and  the  flowers 
are  expanded  before  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  quite  up  to  their  full  develop- 
ment. This  is  another  plant  that  may  find  a place  in  any  collection  of 
stove  plants  where  the  temperature  is  about  55  deg.  in  winter  as  a 
minimum.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  the  spring  months,  and  two 
spikes  are  produced  from  every  vigorous  bulb. 

Z.  intermedium  Lindley  is  considered  to  be  the  finest,  but  the  true 
plant  became  confounded  with  Z.  Mackayi  in  collections,  from  which  it  is 
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distinguished  by  its  downy  labellum.  It  was  recognized  by  Dr.  Lindley 
as  the  Z.  velutinum  of  Count  Hoftmannsegg.  It  flowers  in  the  autumn 
months,  and  lasts  a long  time  in  good  condition. 

Z.  Burled  is  a very  distinct  and  pretty  species,  which  was  well 
figured  in  the  Orchid  Album  from  a specimen  which  flowered  with 
Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  in  November,  1883.  It  is  readily  dis- 
tinguished by  its  white  lip,  the  crest  prettily  marked  with  crimson 
lines. 

Z.  Gautieri  is  a new  plant  honoured  with  specific  distinction;  the 
flowers  are  very  richly  coloured,  and  vary  considerably  in  the  intensity 
of  the  purplish-blue  tint  upon  the  labellum.  It  is  really  too  nearly 
allied  to  Z.  maxillare  to  be  recognized  as  a distinct  species,  and  like 
that  plant  it  is  found  in  its  native  country  creeping  up  the  stems  of 
Tree  Ferns.  It  succeeds  with  exactly  the  same  treatment  as  Z.  maxillare 
in  cultivation.  There  is  a good  plate  of  a very  handsome  variety  in  the 
Orchid  Album,  plate  28. 

There  are  two  hybrid  forms  in  the  trade.  A very  beautiful  one  is 
that  raised  by  Colonel  Clay,  of  Birkenhead,  the  result  of  a cross  between 
Z.  crinitum  and  Z.  maxillare.  This  was  introduced  by  B.  S.  Williams, 
of  Holloway.  Another  very  fine  thing  is  Z.  Sedeni,  raised  in  Messrs. 
Veitcli’s  nursery,  Chelsea ; by  crossing  Z.  maxillare  and  Z.  Mackayi. 
They  are  both  free  growing  plants,  and  are  very  handsome.  We  are 
likely  soon  to  have  a numerous  family  of  hybrid  Zygopetalums.  Mr. 
Cookson,  of  Oakwood,  Wylam-on-Tyne,  has  raised  a large  number. 
When  I paid  him  a visit  in  the  spring,  he  showed  me  boxes  and  pans 
containing  scores  of  plants  where  they  had  been  pricked  out  like  seed- 
ling carnations,  and  were  growing  quite  as  freely.  Mr.  Cookson,  who 
can  speak  with  some  confidence  on  seedling  raising,  always  recommends 
the  beginner  to  take  the  first  step  by  hybridizing  Zygopetalums.  The 
results  so  far  as  they  have  been  yet  made  public  are  highly  satis- 
factory. 

What  a change!  Since  October,  1856,  when  the  late  Mr.  James 
Yeitch,  of  Chelsea,  showed  the  first  hybrid  orchid  that  flowered  in 
England  to  Dr.  Lindley,  who  exclaimed  on  seeing  it,  “You 
will  drive  the  botanists  mad.”  And  Mr.  James  Bateman,  com- 
menting on  Mr.  Yeitch’s  paper  at  the  Orchid  conference,  said 
“ You  must  make  a little  allowance  for  a botanist,  for 
hybridizers  do  give  botanists  a lot  of  trouble.”  If  botanists  work 
themselves  into  a fever,  and  perhaps  go  mad,  it  will  be  their  own  fault. 
The  object  the  hybridists  have  in  view  is  to  raise  new  and  beautiful 
flowers  for  their  own  gratification  and  that  of  their  friends  ; and 
botanists  need  not  trouble  themselves  with  them  unless  they  like.  As 
a matter  of  fact  there  is  no  real  difficulty.  If  a new  orchid  is  raised 
by  hybridizing,  a place  has  always  beeD  found  for  it.  When  a new 
species  has  been  discovered,  imported,  and  flowered  in  this  country,  the 
same  process  has  to  be  gone  through.  In  the  forest  primeval,  the 
insects  amuse  themselves  in  the  same  way  that  the  hybridist  does  here. 
The  result  has  been  nearly  350  genera,  and  species  innumerable. 
Hooker  and  Bentham’s  “Genera  Plantarum  ” gives  300  species  of 
Dendrobium,  and  400  species  of  Epidendrum ; no  less  than  350  species 
of  Pleurothallis.  They  give  40  species  of  Zygopetalum,  but  include  in 
the  genus  Huntleya,  Bollsea,  Warscemiczella,  and  Promengea. 


ffijtes  of  ©bserhatton. 
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ASPARAGUS  PLUMOSUS. 

I find  a way  of  propagating  the  above  other  than  by  dividing  the  roots 
or  from  seed,  is  by  cutting  off  a well-matured  shoot  in  its  entirety, 
and  placing  it  beneath  a thinnish  layer  of  fine  mould  in  a box  or  pan, 
leaving  the  fine  sprays  to  appear  above  the  surface.  With  the  aid  of  a 
little  bottom  heat  in  a forcing  house  or  elsewhere,  and  by  keeping  it 
sufficiently  moist,  bulbs  will  soon  form  from  the  joints  of  the  shoots, 
and  eventually  a goodly  number  of  young  plants  can  be  taken  from  it. 
In  this  way  a small  stock,  say  one  plant,  can  be  numerously  increased 
in  a much  less  time  than  by  the  alternatives  of  dividing  the  roots  or 
waiting  for  seed.  I have  tried  in  other  ways  to  propagate  this  valuable 
acquisition  in  the  way  of  foliage  plants  from  cuttings,  but  have  been 
successful  only  in  this  one. 

Prestons,  Ightham,  Kent.  J.  Hilling. 

COLUMBINES  IN  POTS. 

The  better  forms  of  the  aquilegias  of  the  ccerulea  type  are  so  hand- 
some when  flowered  in  pots  that  it  may  be  useful  to  direct  attention  to 
them,  as  the  present  is  a good  time  to  pot  up  a stock  for  flowering  in 
the  spring.  I have  no  doubt  that  they  may  be  grown  in  a satisfactory 
manner  altogether  in  pots,  but  that  system  entails  more  labour  in 
watering  than  I can  afford,  so  I make  a practice  of  planting  them  out 
in  a good  soil  as  soon  as  they  go  out  of  flower,  and  pot  them  up  again 
in  the  autumn.  We  have  just  potted  up  our  stock,  and  placed  them 
in  a cold  peach-house,  where  they  will  remain  until  they  come  into 
flower.  J,  M. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  OUT  OF  DOORS. 

Chrysanthemums  planted  against  wal  Is  in  the  open  air  have  not 
been  very  satisfactory  this  year.  Althoug  h the  plants  had  made  good 
growth  and  showed  plenty  of  flowers,  the  rain  and  rough  winds  have 
spoiled  their  beauty,  which  we  regret,  as  they  are  very  useful  to  cut 
from.  I am  quite  satisfied  that  10  degrees  of  frost  would  not  have 
injured  them  more  than  the  rain  and  wind  have  done.  I still  find  the 
pompon  varieties  are  the  best  for  out-door  flowering,  although  in 
some  years  we  have  had  fairly  good  blooms  of  a few  of  the  incurved 
flowers,  such  as  Mrs.  G.  Bundle,  George  Glenny,  and  Aurea  multiflora. 
We  have  an  old  Japanese  variety  named  Fanny  that  does  exceedingly 
well  out  of  doors.  J.  C.  C. 


HIDEBOUND  TREES. 

Amongst  some  pear  trees  that  were  purchased  six  years  ago  came 
two  pyramids,  and  as  their  appearance  did  not  please  me,  I examined 
them  very  minutely,  with  the  result  that  it  proved  they  were  hide- 
bound. The  trees  had  evidently  been  grown  in  poor  ground,  for, 
although  they  were  large  enough  for  the  price  paid  for  them,  the  growth 
clearly  showed  that  they  bad  been  several  years  in  attaining  to  that 
size.  They  were  very  weak,  and  the  stems  were  covered  with  a brownish- 
coloured  lichen,  so  that  it  was  not  a difficult  matter  for  an  experienced 
eye  to  foretell  the  result  of  such  conditions  of  previous  unkind  treat- 
ment. However,  they  were  planted,  and  it  was  anticipated  it  would 
take  several  years  of  the  most  painstaking  management  to  grow  them 
out  of  the  condition  they  were  then  in.  As  a matter  of  fact,  one  of  the 
trees  has  very  little  improved  at  the  end  of  six  years,  and  the  other  is 
only  in  a fair  way  of  recovery.  The  moral  of  this  lesson  is,  that  one 
requires  to  be  careful  in  the  selection  of  trees,  as  in  the  majority  of 
cases  no  trees  at  all  would  be  better  than  those  that  will  not  grow  ; 
and  it  is  better  to  pay  a little  higher  price  for  healthy  young  trees  than 
to  be  burdened  with  such  as  have  been  crippled  in  the  early  stages  of 
growth  through  the  influence  of  a poverty-stricken  soil. 

J.  C.  Clarke. 

POTATOES  ROTTING  IN  STORE. 

I once  lifted  some  potatoes  whilst  the  tops  were  quite  wet.  These 
went  very  much  diseased  after  lifting,  in  a very  few  days  in  fact;  whilst 
some  in  the  same  bed  and  the  same  variety,  which  to  all  appearance 
had  the  disease  very  badly,  when  lifted  fourteen  days  later  were  per- 
fectly sound.  Since  then  I have  always  been  careful  never  to  dig 
potatoes  in  mild,  close  weather,  especially  if  damp.  But  always  try  to 
get  them  lifted  in  a dry  state  of  the  atmosphere.  I may  say  I have 
experimented  in  a quiet  way  in  many  and  various  ways  of  planting 
potatoes,  and  have  keenly  observed  my  neighbours’  manner  of  planting 
and  lifting.  The  soil  here  is  a very  tenacious  clayey  loam,  subsoil 
yellow  clay.  I am  ambitious  to  grow  potatoes  for  show,  but  the  dry 
weather  in  summer  sets  the  surface  quite  hard,  and  my  potatoes  as  a 
consequence  are  very  misshapen  and  scabby.  I break  it  up  to  a good 
depth  in  early  autumn,  and  top  dress  just  before  planting.  I have 
shallow  trenches  prepared  about  thirty  inches  apart,  and  plant  sixteen 
inches  to  eighteen  inches  apart  in  the  rows  according  to  sorts,  and 
lightly  cover  three  inches  to  four  inches  deep.  Last  year  I was  fairly 
successful  by  that  plan,  this  year  indifferently  so. 

North  Bucks. 

BRUSSELS  SPROUTS. 

This  is  such  a useful  vegetable  that  when  any  one  has  a large 
demand  to  supply  there  is  a natural  anxiety  to  secure  the  best  variety. 
During  the  past  ten  years  I have  secured  seed  of  the  so-called  superior 
kinds  from  various  sources,  with  the  result  that  I am  fully  persuaded 
that  there  is  only  one  good  variety,  and  that  has  no  name,  so  far  as  I 
know.  I simply  order  imported  seed  from  a quarter  where  I know  I 
shall  get  what  I want,  and  although  I have  grown  the  Perfection,  the 
Matchless,  the  Aigburth,  and  several  other  so-called  distinct  kinds,  I 
have  not  found  one  equal  to  my  old  friend  that  has  no  name.  It  does 
not  grow  too  high,  and  the  stems  are  closely  packed  with  firm  little 
sprouts  from  the  ground  up  to  the  crown  of  the  plant.  What  more 
can  I want  ? I dare  not  send  to  table  the  large  sprouts  that  bear  such 
a strong  resemblance,  both  in  size  and  flavour,  to  a small  cabbage. 
Truly  one  has  to  live  and  learn,  but  in  this  case  the  information 
obtained  has  not  been  of  the  right  sort.  One  would  not  complain  if 
after  many  trials  of  the  various  new  kinds  there  had  been  any  gain, 
but  there  is  not.  So  I must  be  content  with  disappointments  instead 
of  gains,  and  endorse  the  remarks  of  the  correspondent  who  declares 
the  small  sprouts  the  best.  J.  C.  Clarke. 

FORCING  RHUBARB. 

I do  not  know  if  the  plan  of  forcing  rhubarb  which  I am  about  to 
describe  is  adopted  by  anyone  else  or  not,  but  I do  know  that  it  is 
very  simple.  At  this  time  of  year  our  garden  is,  like  many  others, 
pretty  well  strewed  from  end  to  end  with  fallen  leaves,  some  part  of 
which  we  are  bound  to  keep  swept,  and  consequently  the  leaves  are 
cleared  away.  The  leaves  so  collected  are  taken  to  one  corner  of  the 
frame  ground  and  laid  in  a heap.  By  the  time  this  note  is  in  print 
there  will  be  a good  sized  heap — probably  a couple  of  waggon  loads 
collected.  We  shall  then  take  up  half  a-dozen  roots  of  rhubarb  which 
have  been  specially  grown  for  the  purpose,  and  place  them  on  the  top 
of  the  heap  of  leaves,  and  after  throwing  a barrow  load  of  leaves  on 
the  top  of  the  roots,  we  shsll  place  a large  one-light  frame  over  them. 
This  will  complete  the  details;  for  nothing  more  will  be  done  to  them. 
About  Christmas  we  shall  look  for  a supply  of  rhubarb,  and  unless  this 
year’s  experience  differs  from  previous  ones,  we  shall  not  be  disap- 
pointed. For  the  heat  generated  by  the  leaves  is  just  enough  to  bring 
it  on  gently,  which  is  better  than  hard  forcing.  If  any  of  your 
readers  can  tell  me  of  a better  or  more  simple  plan  of  forcing 
rhubarb,  I shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  them  through  the  G.  M. 

R.  H.  B. 


Holmes’  Testimonial. — At  a meeting  held  on  the  19th  insfc.,  the 
committee  appointed  for  taking  the  necessary  Bteps  for  presenting  Mr. 
William  Holmes  with  a testimonial  in  recognition  of  his  services  as 
honorary  secretary  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  it  was 
decided  to  present  him  with  an  illuminated  address  and  a silver  centre 
piece,  and  two  side  tazzas  for  the  table.  The  presentation  will  bo 
made  at  the  unnual  dinner  of  the  society,  which  will  bo  hold  early  in 
December. 
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CONSERVATORY  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

Azaleas  and  Camellias  claim  attention  now  that  we  havo  littlo  else  to 
depend  upon  to  keep  the  conservatory  gay.  Azaleas  to  bloom  early,  to  have 
vory  moderate  bottom-heat,  and  be  syringed  daily.  Thoso  still  at  rest  to 
havo  a rathor  dry  air.  Camellias  will  not  stand  so  much  heat  as  aztleas. 

Cinerarias  for  exhibition  to  have  a shift  now  into  their  blooming  pots,  or 
they  will  bloom  prematurely  through  getting  pot-bound.  Give  them  the 
fullest  possible  amount  of  light,  and  keep  them  a good  distance  apart,  placed 
on  inverted  pots,  and  they  will  thus  have  a free  circulation  of  air  about  them, 
which  will  keep  them  strong  and  stocky.  They  will  require  plenty  of  air  to 
prevent  mildew.  Choose  bright  mornings  to  water,  and  let  their  leaves  be 
dry  before  shutting  up. 

Climbers  in  greenhouses  may  now  have  special  attention  to  reduce  their 
dimensions.  Lay  in  wood  for  next  summer’s  bloom,  and  clear  the  walls  and 
trellises. 

Pelargoniums  must  have  a little  fire-heat  if  the  house  is  damp,  and  the 
temperature  should  be  kept  nearly  at  an  average  of  45  deg. 

STOVE  AND  ORCHID  HOUSE. 

Stove  plants  in  free  growth  must  have  fair  supplies  of  water — not  so  many 
times  a day,  or  so  many  times  a week,  but  as  they  want  it,  Plants  that  have 
tilled  their  pots  with  roots,  and  are  now  making  new  growth  or  pushing  for 
bloom,  will  need  more  than  those  that  have  plenty  of  pot-room,  and  are  not 
thoroughly  established.  Plants  in  the  warmest  end  of  the  stove  will  enjoy  a 
moderate  amount  of  vapour  produced  by  sprinkling  the  floor  and  pipes.  Due 
caution  must  be  constantly  taken  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  draughts,  and 
especially  after  watering.  Plants  at  rest  to  be  kept  as  dry  and  cool  as  possible 
consistent  with  safety,  and  moderately  well  aired.  Achimenes  and  Gloxinias 
at  rest  should  be  packed  all  together  in  a dry  place.  We  suppose  the  culti- 
vator to  be  able  now  to  furnish  the  conservatory  with  showy  specimens.  A 
succession  of  flowers  in  the  conservatory,  throughout  the  winter,  is  a matter  of 
prime  importance,  and  one  of  the  first  things  to  consider  now  iB  how  to  make 
the  stove  available,  not  only  for  the  preservation  of  its  ordinary  inmates,  but 
to  forward  furnishing  plants  for  other  structures. 

FORCING  AND  ORCHARD  HOUSES. 

Cucumber  Pit.— Cucumbers  to  be  started  now  for  the  first  batch  to  plant 
out  next  month.  Sow  in  pots  singly,  and  grow  them  on  liberally,  without 
running  them  up  two  or  three  together  in  a pot  as  if  they  had  been  wiredrawn. 
A dung-bed  is  the  best  place  for  the  seed  pots,  and  the  soil  in  the  pots  half- 
rotted  turf,  well  chopped  up  with  half  of  sweet  leaf-mould.  Fruiting  plants 
muBt  be  thinned  if  the  plants  are  more  than  moderately  fruitful,  or  they  will 
fail  to  give  a succession  when  the  fruit  may  be  most  desired. 

Mushroom  House. — The  temperature  to  be  kept  as  near  70  deg.  as  possible 
and  have  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture.  A steady  temperature  will  greatly 
prolong  the  bearing  of  the  beds,  but  if  they  are  nearly  at  the  end  of  their 
productiveness  make  up  fresh  beds  at  once  in  succession.  At  this  time  of 
year  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  up  a new  bed  every  month  to  ensure  a con- 
stant supply. 

Vinery. — Vines  breaking  to  have  a gradual  rise  of  temperature,  beginning 
at  an  average  of  55  deg  , with  a rise  of  10  deg.  during  sunshine.  As  the  vines 
acquire  a vigorous  growth,  raise  the  heat  so  as  to  average  65  deg.  by  day,  and 
CO  deg.  at  night  when  they  come  into  bloom.  Too  sudden  a rise  will  make 
long  joints  and  weakly  growth,  independent  of  the  injury  to  the  crop.  A 
warm  dry  border  will  do  as  much  as  the  best  management  of  the  temperature 
of  the  house. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE  GROUND. 

Auriculas  to  be  kept  clean,  and  to  have  not  a drop  more  water  than  will 
just  keep  them  alive. 

Bulbs  not  yet  planted  must  have  attention  at  once.  We  always  advise 
early  purchasing  and  early  planting  to  prevent  the  after  growth  being  weak 
through  their  remaining  out  of  the  ground  too  long. 

Carnations  and  Picotees  must  have  abundant  ventilation  and  very  care- 
ful watering.  _ Take  off  the  lights  daily  in  fine  weather.  If  any  appearance 
of  fly,  which  is  easily  detected  on  the  top  grass  of  the  plant,  fumigate  twice. 
Procure  turf  from  a strong  loamy  pasture  for  use  next  season  ; lay  it  up  in  a 
ridge  till  the  grass  is  dead,  then  chop  it  over,  and  turn  frequently.  Every 
time  the  heap  is  turned  put  in  traps  for  wireworm,  so  as  to  have  the  mass 
quite  clean  by  the  time  it  is  wanted  for  use. 

Evergreen  Shrubs  planted  nowj  must  be  heavily  mulched  with  litter 
to  keep  frost  from  their  roots. 

Ranunculuses  and  Anemones  of  common  kinds  for  showy  masses  may  be 
planted  now,  but  choice  and  valuable  kinds  must  be  kept  in  the  drawers  till 
the  beginning  of  February,  and  in  the  meantime  make  the  beds  ready  by 
deep  trenching  and  laying  up  the  earth  in  ridges. 

Roses  may  be  planted  now  during  dry  open  weather  ; the  ground  to  be  in 
good  heart,  deeply  trenched,  and  well  manured.  On  loamy  land  broken  up 
from  grass,  roEes  do  better  than  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  and  those  who  grow 
for  show  should  either  use  turf  liberally  or  break  up  meadow  ground  for  their 
best  plants.  Obtain  briers  quickly  before  the  best  are  gone.  Manettis  layered 
during  summer  may  now  be  divided  and  planted  out  in  rows  for  budding  next 
season. 

FRUIT  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 

Bush  Iruits  should  in  suitable  weather  be  planted,  pruned,  and  manured. 
Gooseberries  and  currants  may  be  lightly  forked  between  to  mix  the  manure 
with  the  soil,  but  raspberries  should  have  three  or  four  inches  of  dung,  not 
very  rotten,  laid  over  the  piece,  and  the  soil  between  them  should  not  be  dug 
at  all.  6 

Routine  Work  must  not  be  neglected.  Dig  round  old  fruit  trees,  and  lay 
down  a layer  of  old  dung  six  inches  thick  in  a ring,  three  feet  round  the  stem 

jx*8*  y an(*  ®.lze  fruit  will  be  improved  next  seasoD.  Trees  that  are 

sufficiently  luxuriant  should  not  have  manure,  for  in  this  case  its  application 
would  do  more  harm  than  good.  Root-prune  any  trees  that  grow  too  luxu- 
riantly te  bear  well.  Let  nothing  lie  in  by  the  heels  an  hour  longer  than  can 
be  helped.  Strawberry  beds  may  be  made  this  month,  but  it  is  not  a good 
time  to  plant  strawberries.  ° 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  FRAME  GROUND. 

Potatoes  for  planting  may  now  be  brought  out  from  the  store,  and  placed 
in  shallow  baskets  on  dry  moss  or  hay,  and  the  baskets  put  in  the  full  day- 
light in  a position  where  frost  cannot  touch  them.  They  will  soon  green  over, 
and  when  they  begin  to  sprout  the  sprouts  will  he  Bhort,  hard,  plump,  purple, 
and  not  liable  to  snap  off  in  tho  process  of  planting.  Tho  baskets  should  not 
be  put  in  a warm  place,  as  thero  is  nothing  gained  by  forcing  them  into  growth, 
unless  they  are  early  Borts  to  be  grown  in  frames. 

Routine  Work  now  comprises  the  formation  of  plantations  of  rhubarb, 
seakale,  asparagus,  and  horseradish.  Roots  of  dandelion,  packed  together  in 
leaf-mould  and  put  into  gentle  heat,  will  furnish  a delicate  salad  in  five  or  Bix 
weeks.  Keep  manure  and  all  soluble  matters  under  cover.  Turn  over 
manures,  and  put  aside  in  heaps,  to  be  frozeD,  rotted  leaves,  and  other 
materials  suitable  for  potting,  and,  when  well  sweetened  and  pulverizsd, 
remove  to  bins  in  the  potting-shed  to  keep  dry  for  use.  Have  sticks  and 
stakes  tied  up  in  bundles  ready  for  use  ; wheel  turf  and  weeds  to  the  muck- 
pit  ; get  pots  washed  and  sorted  over,  and  crocks  sifted  into  sizes  for  the 
pottiDg  bench,  This  is  a good  time  to  make  new  drains,  improve  water- 
courses, and  plant  hedges.  Sow  early  peas  and  beans  on  warm  dry  slopes  ; 
brocooli  to  be  heeled  over  with  their  heads  to  the  north. 


Corvcspaniitncc. 

♦ 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  FLORISTS’  DAHLIAS. 

I agree  with  those  of  your  cotrespondents  who  have  argued  that  the  present 
system  of  classification  adopted  for  the  florists’  dahlias  is  insufficient,  though 
it  has  stood  its  ground  for  many  years,  notwithstanding  that  improvements 
have  been  suggested.  It  is  too  indefinite,  too  inadequate,  to  be  perfect.  The 
division  into  “ show  ” flowers  and  “ fancy  ” flowers,  does  not  in  fact  separate 
the  varieties  into  two  definite  groups,  since  the  fancies  are  quite  as  much  show 
flowers  as  those  which  are  so  designated.  It  would  be  well,  now  that  there  is 
a revival  of  the  taste  for  these  flowers,  if  the  supporters  of  the  Grand  National 
Dahlia  Show — it  is  scarcely  organised  so  as  to  be  correctly  called  a society — 
would  take  the  matter  up  and  decide  upon  some  improvement  of  the  present 
unsatisfactory  method  of  arrangement.  The  designation  of  Selfs  or  self- 
coloured  flowers  for  those  which  are  wholly  of  one  colour  is  clear  and  definite, 
and  might  well  be  adopted  for  that  group  ; but  the  term  Fancies  now  used  for 
those  sorts  having  more  than  one  colour  does  not  indicate  with  any  degree  of 
precision  what  it  is  intended  to  include,  and  hence  I think  should  be  abandoned. 

My  own  preference  is  embodied  in  certain  remarks  published  by  me  some 
quarter  of  a-century  ago  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  (1862,  p.  1,100),  and  re- 
printed with  approval  in  Gossip  of  the  Garden,  in  which  I proposed  a new  class 
for  those  flowers  with  a marginal  band  of  colour  (like  the  pink  or  picotee), 
which  I suggested  might  very  properly  and  definitely  be  called  Laced  flowers. 
This  Laced  class  might  be  understood  to  embrace  all  merely  marginal  colouring, 
and  then,  if  it  were  thought  desirable,  might  include  what  are  called  tipped 
flowers,  whether  possessing  light  or  dark-coloured  grounds,  for  which  I had 
originally  proposed  a separate  class,  namely  Tipped  flowers.  If  we  add  to 
this  a class  for  the  Striped  or  Flaked  group,  those  in  which  the  second  or 
third  colour  is  disposed  in  longitudinal  lines  or  bands,  we  have,  I think,  a 
definite  place  for  all  the  varieties  which  are  grown. 

True,  some  of  the  so-called  Fancies]bear  a proportion  of  self-coloured  flowers, 
and  these  might  be  thought  difficult  to  range  in  their  proper  order,  and  have 
in  fact  given  rise  to  different  opinions,  but  if  it  is  understood  that  the  flowers 
are  to  be  staged  exactly  as  they  are  developed,  that  is,  self- flowers  amongst 
the  seifs  and  striped  flowers  amongst  the  stripes,  the  difficulty  vanishes  at  once. 
For  want  of  a Laced  class  we  are  fast  losing  that  beautiful  type  of  flower — to 
my  mind  the  handsomest  of  all.  I can  well  remember  in  days'elong  long  ago 
seeing  beautiful  white  ground  flowers  with  clear  rose  or  deeper  purple  borders, 
and  yellow  grounds  with  bright  red  edges,  such  as  it  has  not  been  my  good 
fortune  to  notice  at  the  dahlia  shows  of  the  present  era,  and  who  knows  but 
that  the  adoption  of  such  a method  of  classifying  might  not  bring  about  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  these  charming  varieties. 

Leaving  this  suggestion  to  the  consideration  of  the  growers  of  show  dahlias 
I pass  on  to  note  that,  in  reference  to  our  Grand  National  Dahlia  Show,  there 
is  a feeling  abroad  that  increased  facilities  should  be  given  for  amateur  compe- 
tition, either  by  an  addition  to  the  classes  of  the  present  schedule  or  by 
extending  the  number  of  prizes,  the  former  being  the  most  workable  plan. 
There  is,  however,  this  difficulty — the  present  schedule  has  been  admirably 
ad  justed  to  balance  against  what  has  hitherto  proved  to  be  the  average  amount 
of  funds  subscribed.  Now,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  committee  or 
officers  will  take  on  themselves  the  risk  and  responsibility  of  extending  the 
amount  offered  in  prizep,  and  I will  assume  that  as  it  is  built  on  the  experience 
of  four  seasons,  and  embodies  the  views  of  some  of  our  best  growers,  the  sum 
now  spread  over  the  schedule  cannot  bs  better  disposed.  It  comes  to  this, 
therefore,  that  if  any  extension  is  to  be  attempted,  the  growers  of  the  flower 
and  the  admirers  of  the  flower,  amateur  and  professional,  must  provide  the 
means  by  larger  or  more  numerous  subscriptions.  This  brings  me  to  a prac- 
tical suggestion  respecting  the  matter.  We  appear  now  to  have  touched  the  limit 
of  direct  personal  subscriptions,  and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  prize  list  (if  we 
continue,  as  we  ought  to  do,  to  work  hand  in  hand  with  the  Crystal  Palace 
authorities)  will  be  wanted  soon,  long  before  we  can  know  the  amount  of  sub- 
scriptions to  come  iD.  The  only  practicable  way,  therefore,  of  meeting  the 
case  for  next  year,  1887,  will  be  for  some  kindhearted  friends  of  the  flower — 
and  here  the  amateur  element  may  especially  distinguish  itself — to  offer  specia 
prizes  either  for  some  class  which  they  may  themselves  desire  to  encourage,  or 
for  some  other  class  which  they  may  trust  the  committee  to  seleot.  If  any 
promises  of  this  nature  are  sent  to  me  within  the  next  two  or  three  weeks, 
they  shall  be  considered  and  made  the  most  of  when  the  subscribers  meet  to 
pass  the  schedule,  and  in  this  easy  way,  possibly,  the  want  now  felt  may  be 
supplied  without  any  wrench  of  the  present  arrangements,  which,  so  far  as 
they  go,  I believe,  work  very  well.  Special  prizes  are  freely  forthcoming  for 
the  exhibitions  of  various  other  flowers,  and  why  not  for  the  dahlia? 

Thomas  Moore, 

Hon.  Secretary  Grand  National  Dahlia  Show,  Botanic 
Gardens,  Chelsea , London,  S.  W. 


Mr.  J.  Cocker  has  been  engaged  as  gardener  at  Lochryan  House, 
Stranraer,  the  residence  of  Sir  William  Wallace. 
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AN  EXAMPLE  OF  LEAF  EMBROIDERY. 

In  tho  palm  garden  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  leaf  embroidery  baa 
obtained  special  attention,  aud  the  example  figured  is  likely  to  interest 
the  practitioners  of  this  systom  of  decoration.  This  city  is  a place  of 
pilgrimage  with  many  visitors  to  tho  Continent,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  cathedral  and  the  magnificent  palaces  of  merchant  princes  in  the 
Zeil  and  Tauuus-Strasse.but  for  tho  birtlndaoe  of  Goethe  in  thoHirsch- 
graben,  the  residence  of  Luther  in  tho  Dora  Plalz,  the  houso  of  the 
Rothschilds,  and  the  belt  of  beautiful  public  gardens  in  tho  suburbs. 
The  most  effeotive  planting  of  these  beds  was  as  follows  : — 

1.  Dracaana  iudivisa.  2.  Yucca  recurvata.  3.  Caladium  escu- 
lentuui.  4.  Pelargonium  Brilliaut,  bordered  with  Alternanthera 
amcena.  5.  Coleus  Verschaffelti,  bordered  with  Alternanthera  parony- 
chioides.  6.  Yucca  gloriosa.  7.  Irish  yew.  8.  Path  of  red  and 
yellow  sand,  not  absolutely  necessary.  9.  Ornamental  Grasses,  such 
as  sorghum,  gymnothrix,  erianthus,  &c.  10.  Alternanthera  amcena. 

11.  Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium  variegatum.  12.  Sedum  lydium. 


Festuca  glauca.  32.  Phlox  Drummondi,  rose  ; Pelurgonium  Asa  Gray, 
bordered  by  Alternanthera  paronychioiden.  33.  Fuchsia  Golden  Fleece, 
edged  with  Echoveria  secunda.  34.  Pelargoniums  McMahon  and 
Cloth  of  Gold.  34.  Alternanthera  amsena.  36.  Grass  border.  37. 
Soduui  carneum,  bordered  with  AHernunthcra  paronychioides. 


ORCHID  NOTES. 

The  prominent  position  taken  by  hybrid  orchids  is  well  shown  by  the 
fact  that  two  coloured  illustrations  ai’e  given  of  them  in  the  “Orchid 
Album  ” for  October.  Both  of  them  were  raised  in  Messrs.  Yeitch’s 
nursery,  the  King’s  Road,  Chelsea.  They  are  Lcnlia  Ameniarm  and 
Cypripedium  selligerum.  The  first-named  is  a really  splendid  produc- 
tion of  the  hybridist’s  art,  and  is  a cross  between  Cattleya  crispa  and 
C.  maxima,  the  result  being  a Laflia.  It  seems  ,to  be  more  nearly 
allied  to  0.  crispa  than  to  C.  maxima.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  pure 
white  with  the  faintest  suspicion  of  purple,  the  lip  deep  magenta- 
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13.  Canna  discolor,  with  border  of  Gnaphalium  lanatum.  14. 
China  Asters,  deep  red,  bordered  with  Veronica  Hendersoni  varie- 
gata.  15.  Aster,  dark  blue,  bordered  by  Aster,  light  blue.  16. 
Chrysanthemum  coronarium  plenissimum,  with  border  of  Coleus 
Hero.  17.  Dwarf  red  Aster,  edged  with  Alternanthera  versicolor.  18. 
Aster,  light  blue,  bordered  by  white  Aster.  19.  Zonate  Pelar- 
goniums, Vesuvius  and  Wonderful,  bordered  by  Alternanthera 
paronychioides  aurea.  20.  Alternanthera  amcena.  21.  Echeveria  glauca, 
immersed  in  Alternanthera  paronychioides.  22.  Canna  discolor,  with 
Coleus  Hero  border.  23.  Chamserops  humilis,  edged  with  Cyperus 
alternifolius  and  Fuchsia  Elegantissima.  24.  Arenaria  csespitosa, 
bordered  by  Sedum  lydium.  25.  Echeveria  secunda  and  E.  metallica. 
26.  Dracaena  australis.  27.  Eurya  latifolia  var.  ; and  Yucca  aloifolia 
var.  28.  Achyranthes  Lindeni,  bordered  with  Alternanthera  parony- 
chioides. 29.  Tuberous  begonias,  bordered  with  Artemisia  Stelle- 
riana.  30.  Phlox  Drummondi  white,  Lobelia  blue,  Aster  carmine  and 
white.  31.  Begonia  semperflorens  and  B.  Schmidti,  with  border  of 


purple  with  yellow  throat,  and  this  richly-coloured  lip  stamps  it  as 
being  so  much  superior  to  the  well-known  C.  crispa.  It  flowers  in  the 
winter.  Cypripedium  selligerum  is  now7  well  known,  and  in  our  collec- 
tion it  grows  with  the  greatest  vigour  in  the  Cattleya  house,  and 
produces  its  flowers  both  in  winter  and  summer.  It  is  now  nicely  in 
flower  in  the  Holloway  Nurseries,  and  in  our  collection  the  flower  spike 
is  just  showing. 

Odontoglossuni  luteo  purpureum  magnificum  forms  the  subject  of 
plate  254.  This  is  a very  handsome  Odontoglossum,  usually  found 
with  the  poor  forms  of  O.  crispum,  the  allied  species,  0.  hystrix, 
and  other  yellow  ground  hybrids,  being  found  with  them.  They  are 
doubtless  the  productions  of  insect  agency.  We  have  obtained  already 
a dozen  distinct  hybrid  Odontoglossums  from  a batch  of  a hundred 
plants  of  O.  crispum,  and  some  of  them  have  not  yet  flowered.  All 
these  natural  hybrids  receive  specific  names  from  the  botanists,  but 
the  specific  distinction  between  O.  hystrix  and  O.  luteo-purpureum  is, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  not  very  wide.  They  have  the  merits  of  being 
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vigorous  and  free-growing  plants,  and  do  well  in  the  coolest  part  of 
the  cool  house. 

Plate  256  represents  Lcclia  anceps  Prrcivaliana,  a very  beautiful  form 
of  the  species,  and  quite  distinct  from  any  other.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  rosy  blush,  not  white  ; the  flowers  large,  and  lip  distinct  in  colour 
from  the  ordinary  form.  The  new  white  varieties  of  L.  anceps 
introduced  in  1885  are  not  yet  flowering  freely ; probably  next  season, 
when  they  gather  more  strength,  we  may  expect  to  find  some  good 
things  amongst  them. 

The  November  number  contains  Dendrobium  Falconeri  (jiganteum. 
This  I have  seen  in  flower  several  times,  and  believe  it  is  well  named  ; 
it  is  gigantic  both  in  pseudo-bulb  and  in  the  rich  colour  of  its  large’, 
handsome  flowers. 

Cdontoglossum  polyxanthum  grandiflorum  is  certainly  the  finest  of 
the  yellow  ground  species,  and  has  been  introduced  rather  plentifully 
since  it  was  discovered  by  Klaboch  in  1878,  although  it  is  stated  to  be 
rare  in  its  native  habitat,  Ecuador.  The  rich  reddish  brown  blotches 
on  the  bright  yellow  sepals  and  petals,  and  the  white  margined  lip  are 
most  pleasing. 

The  remaining  plates  are  Lissochilus  Krebsii  purpuratus  and 
Oncidium  stelligerum  Ernesti.  The  various  species  of  Lissochilus  are 
not  much  known  in  gardens,  the  most  recent  being  the  above,  and  a 
more  beautiful  species,  L.  Sandersoni,  figured  in  Bot.  Mag.  tab.  6858. 
The  last-named  species  flowered  at  Kew,  planted  out  in  one  of  the 
beds  of  the  Palm  House,  in  June,  1885  ; the  scape  rising  to  a height  of 
six  or  seven  feet.  They  succeed  best  potted  in  good  loam,  and  are 
very  distinct  showy  plants.  J.  Douglas, 
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TRESPASS  ON  A HEDGE  ROW. 

In  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division  before  Mr.  Justice  Grove  and  a special  jury, 
the  case  of  Jones  v.  Meadows  and  Others,  was  an  action  to  recover  damages 
for  a trespass  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  the  defendant,  in  remov- 
ing certain  wire  fencing  and  injuring  trees  situated  in  a hedgerow  dividing 
the  land  of  the  plaintiff  from  a farm  in  the  occupation  of  Meadows.  The 
chief  question  in  dispute  was  the  right  to  this  hedgerow.  It  appeared  from 
the  evidence,  which  was  given  at  great  length,  the  case  having  already  occu- 
pied two  days,  that,  by  an  award  of  the  Enclosure  Commissioners  for  the 
Sutton  Common  given  in  1809,  a partition  was  made  of  certain  lands  at  Sutton 
between  the  predecessors  in  title  of  the  parties,  a direction  being  given  in  that 
award  to  the  effect  that  the  plaintiff’s  predecessor,  one  Juniper,  should  erect 
the  fence  between  the  plots.  Much  evidence  was  given  to  show  that  the 
parties  on  either  side  had  exercised  acts  of  ownership,  such  as  clipping  and 
repairing  the  fence  from  time  to  time,  but  it  did  not  appear  that  any  of  the 
previous  holders  of  the  land  had  interfered  with  the  acts  of  their  neighbours 
on  the  other  side.  As  Mr.  Justice  Grove  remarked,  nobody  is  likely,  unless 
there  is  some  question  of  right  to  property  involved,  to  object  to  his  neighbour 
keeping  his  hedge  in  order  for  him.  In  September,  1885,  the  plaintiff  ran  a 
wire  fence  through  the  midst  of  the  hedgerow,  including  within  it  certain 
ornamental  trees,  and  fixing  his  fence  on  the  outside  of  these  trees  with 
staples.  The  defendant  Meadows  thereupon,  in  accordance  with  the  directions 
of  the  freeholders,  his  landlords,  with  a party  of  men,  removed  the  fence  and 
staples,  and  in  so  doing  committed  the  alleged  trespass. 

Mr.  Jelf,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Chitty  appeared  for  the  plaintiff ; Mr.  Henn 
Collins,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  E.  Beaumont  were  for  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Justice  Grove  summed  up  at  great  length,  entering  into  all  the 
evidence  that  had  been  given  on  either  side  as  to  the  various  acts  of  ownership 
which  had  been  done  during  the  period  of  nearly  40  years. 

The  jury  were  about  to  retire  to  consider  their  verdict,  when  one  of  their 
number  was  taken  ill  and  had  to  retire,  having  previously  given  his  opinion 
to  his  brother  jurors.  During  his  absence  Mr.  Justice  Grove  endeavoured  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  counsel  on  either  side  to  take  the  verdiot  of  the  11 
jurymen,  who  had  agreed  with  the  opinion  of  the  gentleman  who  had  retired, 
his  Lordship  stating  that  without  such  consent  he  was  not  entitled  to  take  a 
verdict  from  the  jury  unless  all  the  members  of  the  jury  were  present. 
Eventually  the  absent  juror  returned,  and  a verdict  was  given  for  an  agreed 
sum  of  £5  damages  for  the  plaintiff  against  the  defendant  Meadows.  ° 

His  Lordship  thereupon  gave  judgment  to  that  effect,  and  granted  an 
injunction  against  a repetition  of  the  trespass. 


LIABILITY  OF  FRUIT  AUCTIONEERS. 

A point  as  to  the  liability  of  auctioneers  at  fruit  sales  was  raised  at  the 
Stratford-on-Avon  County  Court,  before  Judge  Harington.  Stephen  Tovey, 
fruiterer,  of  Smithfield  Market,  Birmingham,  was  sued  by  James  Cole,  auctioneer,’ 
Stratford,  for  £1  4a.  6 i.,  value  of  fruit  sold,  The  defendant  attended  plain- 
tiff’s weekly  fruit  sale,  and  bought  a quantity  of  damsons  and  plums,  but  as 
he  had  no  empty  pots  in  which  to  put  the  fruit,  the  auctioneer  declined  to 
allow  his  own  pots  to  be  taken  off  the  ground  unless  paid  for,  and  the  result 
was  the  fruit  remained  on  plaintiff’s  premises,  and  in  three  days  was  spoilt. 
Defendant  said  in  the  case  of  ripe  fruit  it  was  unusual  to  empty  it  from  one 
pot  into  another.  Pots  were  provided  at  the  other  fruit  sales  in  the  town  ; 
also  at  Evesham  and  other  places.  As  his  own  empties  had  not  arrived,  he 
contended  that  any  other  auctioneer  would  have  allowed  the  pots  to  go.  ’ It 
was  through  plaintiff’s  negligence  that  the  fruit  was  spoilt,  for  it  was  clearly 
his  duty  to  re-sell  it  when  not  fetched  away.  Defendant  would  have  gladly 
made  up  any  deficiency  which  might  have  resulted  from  such  re-sale  His 
Honour,  in  giving  judgment  for  the  plaintiff,  said  there  was  nothing  in  the  cor - 
ditions  of  sale  as  to  the  auctioneer  providing  pots,  and  the  defendant  having 
bought  the  fruit— or,  rather,  having  had  it  knocked  down  to  him,  and  his 
man  having  taken  possession  of  it— was  bound  to  fetch  it  away  in  the  ordinary 
course.  If  he  did  not  choose  to  do  so,  he  must  take  the  responsibilty. 


“A  SIMPLE  FACT  ABOUT"  KEATING’S  COUGH  LOZENGES.  Ark  throuirhout 
tnrj  world,  in  any  country  that  can  bo  named,  you  will  And  thorn  largely  Hold.  Tiioro  in 
absolutely  no  remedy  that  in  ho  npr-edy  in  giving  relief,  ho  certain  to  cure,  and  yet  the  most 
delicate  can  take  them.  One  Lozenge  given  ea«o.  Hold  in  13)d.  tiin,— [Anvr.  J 


€f!)tIntions  anil  ffltctings. 

WIMBLEDON  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  November  18. 

The  autumn  exhibition  of  this  society  was  held  on  the  above  date  in  the 
Drill  Hall,  Wimbledon,  and,  owing  to  the  judicious  arrangement  of  the  various 
exhibits,  the  hall  presented  a bright  and  effective  appearance.  Groups  were 
remarkably  fine;  and  a miscellaneous  arrangement,  contributed  by  Mr.  J. 
Lyne,  gardener  to  A.  Schlusser,  Eeq.,  called  for  special  mention.  Cut  blooms! 
although  not  numerous,  were  noticeable  for  high  quality  ; and  the  interesting 
display  of  fruit  added  considerably  to  the  attractions  of  the  show. 

Cut  Blooms  made  a good  feature.  In  the  class  for  twenty-four,  twelve 
Japanese  and  twelve  incurved,  Mr.  H.  Alderman,  gardener  to  G.  Hatfield 
Esq.,  Morden  Hall,  Mitcham,  came  to  the  front  with  fioe  incurved  flowers  of 
Golden  Queen  of  England,  Blush  Queen,  Empress  of  India,  Golden  Empress 
of  India,  Prince  Alfred,  Lord  Alcester,  Lord  Wolseley,  Jeanne  d’Aro,  Mrs.  W. 
Shipman,  llaron  Beuat,  Cherub,  and  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington.  The’ Japanese 
comprised  Baronne  de  Prailly,  Val  d’Andorre,  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  DucheBs 
of  Albany,  Mdlle.  Moulise,  Grandiflorum,  Jeanne  Delaux,  Sarnia,  Agrements 
de  la  Nature,  Mr.  John  Laing,  Mons.  Astorg,  and  Thunberg ; the  second 
prize  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  Smith,  gardener  to  J.  F.  Schwann,  Esq.,  Oakfield, 
Wimbledon.  In  the^  olass  for  twelve  incurved,  the  premier  award  was  made 
in  favour  of  Mr.  G.  King,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Few,  Wolseley  Grange,  Esher,  who 
had  Lord  Alcester,  Guernsey  Nugget,  Empress  of  India,  Alfred  Salter 
Golden  Empress  of  India,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  John 
Salter,  Mabel  Ward,  Chernb,  Princess  of  Wales,  and  Barbara;  Mr.  H. 
Alderman  was  a close  second,  his  stand  containing  exceptionally  good  blooms  of 
Empress  of  India,  Blush  Queen,  and  Golden  Queen  of  England  ; the  third  award 
was  made  in  favour  Mr.  W.  Smith.  Mr.  J.  Bentley,  gardener  to  Sir  Thos. 
Gabriel,  Bart.,  Edgecombe  Hill,  occupied  the  post  of  honour  in  the  class  for 
six  incurved,  showing  Golden  Empress  of  India,  Queen  of  England,  and  Lord 
Alcester  in  good  form.  Messrs.  H.  Alderman  and  G.  King  were  second 
and  third  respectively.  In  the  other  class  for  six  incurved,  Mr.  J.  Smollett, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Roberts,  Putney  Park  Lodge,  headed  the  prize  list ; followed 
by  Mr.  Higgins,  gardener  to  A.  S.  Donkin,  Esq.,  Albemarle,  Wimbledon. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  Japanese,  Mr.  G.  King  was  deservedly  placed  first, 
showing  in  superb  condition  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Fiamme  de  Punch,  Mons! 
Burnet,  Carmen,  Meg  Merrilies,  Soleil  Levant,  Baronne  de  Prailly,  Japonnais, 
Mons.  Astorg,  Duchess  of  Albany,  Fanny  Boucharlat,  and  La  Sceptre 
Toulousaine  ; Mr.  W.  Smith  was  second,  and  Mr.  H.  Alderman  third.  For 
six  Mr.  G.  King  again  headed  the  prize  list,  putting  up  fine  blooms  of  Madame 
C.  Audiguier,  Bronze  Dragon,  Belle  Paule,  Joseph  Mahood,  Japonnais,  and 
Baronne  de  Prailly;  Mr.  J.  Bentley  came  second;  and  Mr.  H.  Alderman 
third.  In  the  other  class  for  six  Japanese,  Messrs.  G.  Higgins  and  J. 
Smollett  were  first  and  second  respectively.  The  classes  devoted  to  amateurs 
were  well  filled,  and  the  flowers  of  good  quality.  The  most  successful  com- 
petitors were  : Mrs.  Carter,  Upper  Tooting  ; T.  Conway,  Esq.,  Wimbledon  ; 
N.  Nagle,  Esq.,  and  C.  Mordaunt  Matthews,  Esq. 

Groups,  as  mentioned  previously,  were  creditably  arranged,  Mr.  W.  Smith 
coming  first  in  the  class  for  a group  of  chrysanthemums,  the  flowers  being  of 
high  quality,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  colours  exhibiting  considerable  taste. 
The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  Hunt,  gardener  to  C.  Boyle,  Esq., 
Broghill,  Wimbledon.  In  the  class  for  a group  of  miscellaneous  plants,  Mr.’ 
J.  Law  was  to  the  front,  the  second  place  being  filled  by  Mr.  W.  Smith,  and 
the  third  by  Mr.  J.  Bentley.  For  six  primulas  Mr.  Chandler,  gardener  to 
Canon  Haygarth,  The  Vicarage,  Wimbledon,  was  first  with  well-flowered 
plants  ; the  second  prize  going  to  Mr.  Newell,  gardener  to  Sir  E.  Saunders, 
Fairlawn,  \\  imbledon  Park.  The  last-named  exhibitor  was  the  most  successful 
in  the  class  for  six  berried  plants,  showing  satisfactory  examples  of  Capsicum 
Prince  of  Wales  ; Mr.  Chandler  second. 

Fruit  was  well  shown.  In  the  class  for  two  bunches  of  grapes,  Mr.  W. 
Smith  was  first,  showing  good  clusters  of  Alicante  ; the  second  award  being 
made  in  favour  of  Mr.  Batten,  who  had  Muscat  Hamburgh.  In  the  corres- 
ponding class  for  white,  Mr.  W.  Smith,  Mr.  J.  Law,  and  Mr.  Batten  were  the 
prizetakers  in  the  order  of  their  names,  all  showing  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 
Mr.  H.  Alderman  came  first  for  three  dishes  of  apples,  exhibiting  Peasgood’s 
Nonsuch,  Lady  Henuiker,  and  Wellington ; Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  Batten  were 
second  and  third.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  pears,  Mr.  W.  Smith  and 
Mr.  Lazzell,  gardener  to  R.  Harland,  Esq.,  Phepps  Bridge,  Merton,  were  first 
and  second  respectively. 

Vegetables  were  few  in  number  and  poor  in  quality ; Mr.  Gust  coming 
first  for  a collection.  Mr.  H.  Alderman  exhibited  a collection  of  well-grown 
potatoes. 

Miscellaneous  contributions  consisted  of  a group  of  miscellaneous  plants 
from  Messrs.  D.  S.  Thomson  and  Sons,  The  Nurseries,  Wimbledon  ; and 
fertilisers  and  plant  manures  from  Wood  and  Sod,  Wood  GreeD,  London. 


BRISTOL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW,  November  17  and  18. 

The  exhibition  of  chrysanthemums,  miscellaneous  plants,  and  fruits,  pro- 
vided for  the  gratification  of  the  citizens  of  Bristol  on  the  dates  above- 
mentioned,  was  held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  which  affords  more  space  than  the 
Viotoria  Rooms  in  which  the  exhibitions  have  been  held  of  late  years.  The 
cultivators  in  the  district  mustered  in  strong  force,  and  the  result  was  a display 
which  has  probably  not  been  surpassed  by  any  previous  gathering  in  the  city. 
Plants  were  largely  shown,  and  there  was  a capital  representation  of  cut 
flowers,  although  several  of  the  exhibitors  had  lost  their  best  (lowers  from  the 
close  moist  weather  whioh  prevailed  some  time  previously.  Very  keen  was  the 
competition  in  the  class  for  six  plants,  and  the  silver  cup  offered  as  the  first  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Vowles,  whose  plants  were  of  large  size  and  excellent  con- 
tour, and  oarried  an  abundance  of  flowers  of  good  quality.  The  seoond  and  third 
awards  were  made  to  Mr.  K.  Robinson  and  Air.  Miller.  Exoellent  spooimens 
of  Mrs.  Rundle,  Mrp.  Dixon,  and  Prinoe  of  Wales  sooured  for  the  exhibitor 
last  mentioned  the  first  place  in  the  class  for  three  specimens.  Mr,  Vowles 
occupied  the  seoond  place  with  well-grown  plants.  Fine  specimens  were  con- 
tributed to  the  olass  for  one  plant,  and  the  finest  being  that  of  Mrs.  Rundle 
from  Mr.  Miller.  Groups  of  naturally  grown  plants  produced  a pleasing  display, 
the  most  effeotive  being  those  from  Mr.  K.  Robinson.  The  last-mentioned 
exhibitor  was  also  very  suooesBful  in  tho  class  for  four  Japunose  varieties, 
soouring  the  premier  award  ; and  Mr.  T.  Hill  was  seoond.  Mr.  H.  St.  V. 
Aines,  Mr.  D.  I hatcher,  Mr.  A.  Porter,  Mr.  W.  Cooper,  and  Mr.  J.  II 
Look  ley  oooupied  a foremost  position  amongst  tho  exhibitors  in  tho  plant 
classes. 


November  27,  1886. 


THE  GA  RDENERS'  MAGAZINE 


The  contributions  to  classes  devoted  to  miscellaneous  plants  were  highly 
meritorious.  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  F.  VV.  Godge  had  excellent  zonal  pelargoniums, 
Mr.  W.  K.  Waito  and  Mrs.  King  good  bouvardias,  Mrs.  Oldland  and  Mr.  S. 
Hudgett  specimen  orchids,  Mr.  T.  Gibson,  Mr.  Jones,  and  Mr.  Miles  well  fruited 
berry-bearing  plants,  Mr.  J.  Durham,  Mr.  Miltor,  and  Mr.  S.  Hudgett  capital 
collections  of  oruamentni-loaved  plants,  Mr.  II.  St.  V.  Amos,  Mr.  Dobson,  and 
Mr.  J.  Durham  well  grown  ferns,  and  Mr.  T.  Gibson  and  Mr.  J.  Derham 
brightly  coloured  poinsettias. 

Generally  speaking,  tho  contributions  to  the  division  for  out  flowers  were 
such  as  to  do  oredit  to  the  cultural  skill  of  the  exhibitors.  In  the  great  class  for 
twenty-four  inourved  the  post  of  honour  was  occupiod  by  Mr.  G.  Kunnaclee, 
with  a particularly  fine  stand  of  blooms.  Mr.  W.  M.  Baker  and  Mr.  Tagart 
wero  second  aud  third  respectively.  The  foregoing  exhibitors  were  very 
successful  also  in  several  other  of  the  leading  classos  for  cut  flowers.  Mr. 
Hobbs,  Mr.  VV.  Pethick,  and  Mr.  J.  Baylis  may  also  be  mentioned  as  having 
shown  so  well  as  to  obtain  a high  position  in  the  prize  list. 

The  contributions  of  fruit  were  fully  as  numerous  as  on  any  previous  occa- 
sion, whilst  the  quality  was  equal  to  the  best  shown  in  former  years.  Grapes 
had  liberal  provisions  made  for  them,  and  the  examples  moat  worthy  of  notice 
were  those  of  Black  Hamburgh  from  Mr.  W.  Jones,  Mr.  W.  Cooper,  and  Mr. 
H.  St.  V.  Ames  ; Muscat  of  Alexandria,  from  Mr.  H.  W.  Tugwell  and  Mr, 
J.  Gibson ; Alicante,  from  Mr.  W.  Iggulden  and  Mr.  B.  Thomas ; Lady 
Downes,  from  Mr.  J.  Gibson  and  Mr.  Iggulden  ; Gros  Colmar,  from  Mr. 
Iggulden  and  Mr.  W.  Sweeting ; and  Mrs.  Pince,  from  the  two  exhibitors 
last  mentioned.  Pear3  were  presented  in  high  class  condition  from  Mr.  W. 
Jones,  Mr.  J.  Jones,  Mr.  E.  Hall,  Captain  Alcock,  and  Mr,  H.  St.  V.  Ames  ; 
and  apples  were  admirably  shown  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Virgo,  Mr.  G.  Runnacles, 
Mr.  Iggulden,  Mr.  W.  M.  Baker,  and  Mr.  H.  St.  V.  Ames.  Excellent  collec- 
tions of  fruit  were  shown  by  Mr.  Tugwell  and  Mr.  Iggulden  ; and  from  Mr. 
Ward,  Mr.  J.  H.  Virgo,  and  Mr.  E.  T.  Hill  came  very  fine  collections  of 
vegetables. 


CHISWICK  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  November  18. 

The  second  show  of  chrysanthemums,  held  in  the  Vestry  Hall,  Chiswick, 
on  the  above  date,  testified  to  the  firm  hold  this  society  has  obtained  iu  this 
district.  The  display  was  not  only  extensive,  but  the  exhibits,  on  the  whole, 
were  of  superior  excellence,  and  reflected  great  credit  upon  the  numerous  com- 
petitors. There  were  several  miscellaneous  groups  of  great  merit,  which, 
owing  to  their  light  and  elegant  arrangement,  gave  great  variety,  and  formed 
by  no  means  an  unimportant  portion  of  the  exhibition. 

Cut  Blooms  came  in  for  a large  share  of  attention,  and  in  the  class  for 
twenty-four,  twelve  incurved  and  twelve  Japanese,  the  winner  of  the  premier 
prize  was  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite,  gardener  to  Hod.  W.  P.  Talbot,  Esher ; equal 
seconds,  Mr.  C.  Long,  gardener  to  E.  B.  Ridges,  Esq  , Ealing,  and  Mr.  H. 
Collier,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Murrell,  The  Elms,  Ealiog  ; third,  Mr.  E.  Chadwick, 
gardener  to  E.  M.  Nelson,  Esq.,  Ealing.  The  highest  position  in  the  class  for 
twelve  incurved,  distinct  varieties,  was  occupied  by  Mr.  H Collier  ; Mr.  A. 
Wright  was  second  ; and  Mr.  R.  Woods,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Sanderson,  Duke’s 
Avenue,  third.  In  the  class  for  six  incurved,  one  variety,  the  prizetakers 
were  Messrs.  A.  Wright,  E.  Chadwick,  and  H.  Collier  in  the  order  of  their 
names.  In  the  classes  for  amateurs  there  was  a fair  display.  For  twelve 
incurved,  not  less  than  six  distinct  varieties,  the  winner  of  the  first  prize  was 
Mr.  W.  S.  Larcombe,  Turnham  Green  : while  in  the  class  for  six,  distinct,  the 
most  successful  exhibitor  was  Mr.  J.  Smith  ; the  second  prize  going  to  Mr.  G. 
Jefferies,  Chiswick. 

The  Japanese  varieties  were  creditably  shown,  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite  occupying 
the  post  of  honour  in  the  class  for  twelve  ; the  second  prize  going  to  Mr.  G. 
Fulford,  gardener  to  J.  Boosey,  Esq.,  Acton;  and  third  to  Mr.  A.  Wright. 
For  six  Mr.  E.  Chadwick  was  the  most  successful  ; Mr.  R.  Woods  and  Mr.  W. 
Stanton,  gardener  to  Henry  Smith  Esq.,  Chiswick,  being  second  and  third 
respectively.  In  the  amateur  class  devoted  to  the  Japanese  varieties  the  chief 
prize  winners  were  Mr.  W.  S.  Larcombe  and  Mr.  J.  Smith. 

There  was  fair  competition  in  the  classes  for  refiexed  and  pompons.  For 
six  blooms  of  the  former  Messrs.  H.  Collier,  C.  Long,  and  G.  Fulford  were  the 
prizetakers  in  the  order  of  their  names  ; while  for  pompons,  Mr.  H.  Collier  was 
first;  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite  second;  and  Mr.  E.  Chadwick  third. 

Plants  proved  a great  feature.  Messrs.  Fromow  and  Sons  contributed  a 
showy  group;  and  excellent  groups  of  chrysanthemums  came  from  Mr.  J. 
Roberts,  gardener  to  Baron  Rothschild,  Gunnersbury  House,  GunnerBbury  ; 
and  Mr.  May,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  Chiswick  House.  For  a 
specimen  stove  or  greenhouse  plant,  the  prizetakers  were  Messrs.  A.  Wright, 

G.  Fulford,  and  E.  Chadwick.  For  six  table  plants  Mr.  Wright  again  headed 
the  prize  list ; Messrs.  C.  J.  Waite  and  J.  Hudson  being  second  and  third 
respectively.  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite  was  to  the  froDt  for  six  cyclamens  : and  in  the 
class  for  primulas  the  prizetakers  were  Messrs.  H.  Davis,  R.  Woods,  andC.  J. 
Waite  in  the  order  of  their  names. 

Fruit  was  well  shown.  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  gardener  to  H.  J.  Atkinson,  Esq., 
M.P.,  exhibited  well  in  the  class  for  dishes  of  apples,  showing  well-developed 
fruits  of  Ribston  Pippin,  Golden  Noble,  Blenheim  Orange,  and  Scarlet  Non- 
pareil. In  the  corresponding  class  for  pears  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite  headed  the  prise 
list  ; Mr.  E.  Chadwick  coming  second  ; and  Mr.  J.  Coombes,  The  Gardens, 
Sheen  house,  Mortlake,  third.  For  two  bunches  of  black  grapes  the  post  of 
honour  was  filled  by  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  who  also  came  first  in  the  class  for  white 
grapes,  in  both  cases  exhibiting  superb  clusters. 

FINCHLEY  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

The  first  annual  exhibition  of  this  society  was  recently  held  at  the 
National  Schools,  Churoh  End,  Finchley,  on  November  12  and  13,  and  the 
executive  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  result  of  their  efforts. 
The  exhibits,  which  were  displayed  in  three  rooms,  did  great  credit  to  this 
youog  society,  and  were  tastefully  arranged  by  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  C. 

H.  Mobbs,  and  Mr.  T.  Bevan,the  superintendent  of  the  exhibition. 

The  principal  class  for  plants  in  pots  was  for  groups  of  chrysanthemums 
covering  a space  of  sixty  square  feet,  and  the  first  prize  (given  by  the  treasurer, 
H.  C.  Stephens,  Esq.)  was  gained  by  Mr.  Mobbs,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Linford, 
Elm  Grange,  Church  End,  Finchley,  who  had  an  admirably-arraDged  group  ; 
Mr.  Walter,  gardener  to  H.  C.  Stephens,  Esq.,  Avenue  House,  Finchley,  was 
a close  second  ; and  Mr.  Witty,  The  Cemetery,  Highgate,  was  third.  These 
three  groups  attracted  great  attention,  and  were  much  admired.  In  the  class 
for  three  plants,  Mr.  Rowe,  Cyprus  Road,  Church  End,  Finchley,  was  first, 
and  the  second  and  third  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Lilley,  41,  Flask  Walk, 
Hampstead,  and  Mr.  Liufield,  20,  Vernon  Terrace,  Long  Lane,  Finchley. 


For  four  plants,  Mr.  Brooks,  gardener  to  W.  Reynolds,  Iisq.,  The  Grove' 
Highgate,  was  first,  and  Mr.  Mobbs  second.  Mr.  Brooks  was  also  first  and 
Mr.  Mobbs  second  for  a single  specimen  Japanese;  Mr.  Taylor,  gardener  to— 
Johnstone,  Esq.,  Hampstead,  being  third.  For  four  Japanese  plants  Mr. 
Mobbs  was  again  first,  and  for  a single  specimen  plantMr.  Mobbs,  Mr.  Taylor, 
and  Mr.  Linfield  were  first,  second,  and  third  respectively.  For  four  trained 
pompons  Mr.  Brooks  was  first  and  Mr.  Taylor  second  ; for  a single  specimen 
pompon  Mr.  Brooks  was  again  first  and  Mr.  Mobbs  second  ; and  amongst  tho 
other  prizewinners  in  tho  classes  for  plants  were  Messrs.  J.  Smith,  D.  B. 
Crane,  C.  F.  Rowe,  C.  Halsey,  J.  Smith,  and  R.  Mingay. 

In  the  classes  set  apart  for  cut  blooms  some  good  stands  of  flowers  were 
exhibited.  For  the  premier  prize  for  thirty  six  blooms  distinct  (eighteen  in- 
curved and  eighteen  Japanese),  Mr.  J.  Brooks  was  first  with  a well  finished 
lot,  Mr.  Mobbs  being  second  with  a good  stand.  For  twenty-four  cut  blooms 
Mr.  Brooks  was  again  first;  Mr.  Turk,  gardener,  Cholmondeley  Lodge,  Highgate, 
second  ; and  Mr.  Butcher,  The  Priory,  Hadley,  third.  In  the  other  classes 
for  cut  blooms  Mr.  Walker,  Mill  Hill,  was  first  for  twelve  Japanese  ; Mr. 
Lawrence,  Woodside  Park,  being  second  ; and  Mr.  Turk  third.  For  six 
Japanese  Mr.  Turk  was  first ; Mr.  Neary,  Hornsey,  second;  and  Mr.  Williams, 
Hampstead,  third.  In  the  clas3  for  twelve  incurved  Mr.  Lawrence  was  first ; 
Mr.  Oliver,  Alexander  Grove,  second  ; and  Mr.  Neary  third.  For  six 
incurved  Mr.  Turk  first,  Mr.  Oliver  second,  and  Mr.  Williams  third.  For 
six  anemones  Mr.  Brooks  occupied  the  first  place  ; Mr.  Oliver  the  second  ; and 
Mr.  Mobbs  the  third.  For  six  refiexed  Mr.  Mobbs  was  first,  Mr.  Williams 
second,  and  Mr.  Taylor  third.  Other  prize  winners  in  the  classes  for 
cut  blooms  were  Messrs.  J.  Smith,  A.  BattsoD,  D.  B.  Crane,  and  E.  Linfield. 

Fruit  and  vegetables  were  also  well  shown,  and  made  a good  display. 
Miscellaneous  contributions  included  a collection  of  plants  from  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams,  of  Holloway,  which  greatly  helped  to  decorate  the  rooms.  Some 
excellent  stands  of  blooms  were  shown  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Rundell,  which  were 
highly  commended  ; as  were  also  six  stands  of  blooms  exhibited  by  Mr.  W. 
E.  Boyce,  Highgate.  These  consisted  chiefly  of  new  varieties  of  this  year’s 
introduction,  amongst  them  being  the  new  pompons,  Mrs.  MardliD,  Sallon, 
and  Rubra  perfecta  ; the  latter  was  much  admired,  the  blooms  being  very  like 
Cullingfordi  in  colour  and  shape  ; also  a new  Japanese  variety  named  Ninus, 
which  will  probably  prove  useful  for  exhibition  purposes  in  a cut  state. 


TAUNTON  CHRYSANTHEMUM  AND  FRUIT  SHOW. 

In  common  with  the  exhibitions  of  chrysanthemums  held  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London  and  in  the  South  of  England,  the  show  of  these  flowers  and  of 
fruit  at  Taunton  on  the  17th  inst.  was  eminently  successful.  Anticipating  an 
exhibition  of  much  larger  extent  than  those  held  in  the  town  in  previous  years 
the  committee  of  the  Taunton  Gardeners’ Association  determined  to  obtain  a 
more  spacious  building,  and  accordingly  secured  the  London  Assembly 
Rooms  for  the  purpose.  Notwithstanding  the  additional  space  provided,  con- 
siderable difficulty  was  experienced  by  the  executive  inproviding  room  for  the 
whole  of  the  subjects,  as  the  entries  exceeded  those  of  last  year  by  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  The  two  halls  were  devoted  to  the  exhibition,  and  in  the 
largest  the  chrysanthemums  had  a place,  and  as  they  were  very  tastefully 
arranged,  they  produced  a remarkably  good  effect.  The  smaller  hall  in  which 
the  fruit  groups  and  primulas  had  a place  was  also  very  attractive,  as  proved 
by  its  being  crowded  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 

Cut  Blooms  were  presented  in  a higher  state  of  development  than  for 
several  years  past,  and  afforded  as  good  a proof  as  could  well  have  been 
desired  of  the  influence  the  society  has  had  in  improving  the  cultivation  of  the 
chrysanthemum  in  the  district.  The  most  important  of  the  several  classes 
provided  in  the  schedule  was  that  for  thirty-six  blooms,  of  which  eighteen 
were  to  be  Japanese  and  eighteen  incurved  varieties.  The  entries 
in  the  class  were  numerous,  and  the  stands  were  closely  matched  in  point 
of  merit.  The  first  prize  of  £5  was  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  Cooper,  gar- 
dener to  C.  L.  Collard,  Esq.,  Wivelscombe,  for  a stand  in  which 
were  represented  in  first-class  style  the  undermentioned  varieties  : Alfred 

Salter,  Barbara,  Cherub,  Empress  Eugenie,  Empress  of  India,  Golden 
Empress  of  India,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Mr.  Howe,  Mrs. 
W.  ShipmaD,  Novelty,  Prince  Alfred,  Princess  Beatrice,  Princess  of  Teck, 
Queen  of  England,  Boule  d’Or,  Comtesse  de  Beauregard,  Cry  Kwang,  Fair 
Maid  of  Guernsey,  Japonnais,  Jeanne  Delaux,  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Mdlle. 
Lacroix,  Meg  Merrilies,  Mods.  Ardene,  Mons.  Brunet,  Sarnia,  Thunberg,  and 
Triomphe  de  la  Rue  (des  Chalets;  Mr.  W.  Thomas,  gardener  to  Wilfred 
Marshall,  Esq.,  Staple  Grove,  was  a close  second  ; and  Mr.  C.  Lucas,  gar- 
dener to  J.  Marshall,  Esq.,  Belmont,  TauntoD,  third.  The  premier  award 
in  the  class  for  twelve  incurved  varieties  Mr.  .C.  Lucas  gained  with 
fairly  developed  blooms  of  Empress  of  India,  Eve,  Golden  Empress  of  India, 
Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Nil  Desperandum,  Lord 
Alcester,  Princess  of  Wales,  Queen  of  England,  and  Refulgens  ; Mr.  E.  Wiles, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Pearce,  The  Firs,  Bassett,  was  second.  In  the  corresponding 
class  for  Japanese  varieties,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Thomas,  and  Mr.  Wiles  were  the 
prizetakers  in  the  order  of  their  names,  the  first-mentioned  staging  capital 
flowers  of  Boule  d’Or,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Mdlle. 
Lacroix,  Meg  Merrilies,  Mons.  Ardene,  Mons.  Brunet,  Thunberg,  and 
Triomphe  de  la  Rue  des  Chalets.  Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Wiles  were  first  and 
second  respectively  in  the  class  for  twelve  refiexed  flowers,  staging  capital 
stands  on  which  were  Chevalier  Domage,  King  of  Crimsons,  Christine,  and  other 
well-known  varieties.  In  the  classes  for  cut  blooms,  in  which  the  competition 
was  limited  to  growers  resident  within  thirty  miles  of  Taunton,  the  most 
successful  exhibitors  were  Mr.  Thomas  and  Mr.  Lucas.  Mr..  Parrish, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Eden,  Kingston,  also  exhibited  very  successfully  in  the  cut 
bloom  classes. 

Groups  had  two  classes  set  apart  for  them,  and  in  both  were  several 
attractive  arrangements.  The  five-guinea  cup  offered  for  the  best  group  of 
plants,  exclusive  of  chrysanthemums,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Lucas  for  a charm- 
ing arrangement,  and  the  second  and  third  awards  were  made  to  Mr.  W . 
Thomas  and  Mr.  G.  Henley,  gardener  to  F.  Woodland,  Esq.,  Shultern  House, 
TauntoD.  For  a smaller  group  Mr.  E.  Poynter,  The  Nurseries,  TauntoD,  was 
first  with  a group  distinguished  by  the  excellent  quality  of  the  plants  and  the 
taste  evinced  in  their  disposition.  Mr.  H.  Folland,  Taunton,  and  Mr.  H. 
Godding,  Taunton,  were  second  and  third  respectively.  For  a group  of  chry- 
santhemums Mr.  W.  Hayward,  gardener  to  Captain  Fitzroy,  Taunton,  was 
first  with  a very  bright  arrangement,  closely  followed  by  Mr.  T.  Wilkins  and 
Mr.  J.  W.  Dark,  Taunton,  for  the  second  and  third  places. 

Specimen  Plants  were  admirably  shown,  and  produced  a rich  display  ot 
colour.  To  the  two  open  classes  excellent  collections  were  contributed  by 
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Mr.  Thomas  and  Mr.  Godding  ; and  in  the  limited  classes  the  principal  awards 
wero  made  to  Mr.  .).  Cavil,  gardener  to  H.  F.  Manley,  Esq.,  Bishop’s  Hall, 
Mr.  I’arrish,  Mr.  Tootle,  Mr.  H.  Burt,  Mr.  Thomas,  and  Mr.  C.  Way,  all  of 
whom  presented  examples  bearing  the  impress  of  cultural  skill. 

Miscellaneous  Plants  were  liberally  provided  for,  and  as  there  was  a brisk 
response  on  the  part  of  cultivators,  they  contributed  much  tc  the  success  of 
the  exhibition.  Primulas  were  especially  well  represented  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Wake- 
lield,  Hoveland  Lodge,  Mr.  T.  Essex,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Canons,  Grove  ; and 
Mr.  C.  Cooper.  Plants  suitable  for  the  decoration  of  the  dinner  table  were 
well  represented  by  the  contributions  of  Mr.  Godding,  Mr.  JameP,  gardener 
to  Sir  Wroth  Lethbridge,  Bart.,  Bishops  Lydeard,  and  Mr.  Stuckey. 
Especially  noteworthy  were  the  ferns  exhibited  by  Mr.  Parrish,  Mr,  Henley, 
Mr.  James,  and  Mr.  Lucas,  to  whom  the  principal  prizes  were  awarded. 

Fruit  was  plentiful  and  good,  quite  surpassing,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality,  that  shown  at  any  previous  exhibition  of  the  society.  For  a collection 
of  eight  dishes  of  fruit,  and  also  for  eight  dishes  of  applep,  Mr.  V.  Stuckey 
was  first  and  Mr.  Hellard  second.  Mr.  J.  C.  Clarke,  Cothelstone  House, 
Taunton,  was  successful  in  taking  the  premier  award  for  a pine  apple,  staging 
a remarkably  fine  fruit.  Mr.  Tucker,  Mr.  Pauli,  Mr.  Nation,  Mr.  Hellard, 
and  Mr.  Temblett  also  contributed  liberally  to  the  division  devoted  to  fruits' 
and  were  each  awarded  several  prizes. 

The  arrangements  were  ably  carried  out,  and  reflected  much  credit  on 
Mr.  R.  H.  Poynter,  the  honorary  secretary  ; and  Mr.  Wills,  the  assistant 
secretary. 


HUDDERSFIELD  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 

This  young  but  well-established  society  held  its  annual  exhibition  recently 
in  the  Town  Hall,  Huddersfield,  and  the  display  was  of  a high-class  character, 
cut  blooms  being  of  excellent  quality  and  staged  in  considerable  numbers  ; 
indeed,  we  have  seldom  seen  them  to  better  advantage  at  Huddersfield. 
Groups  also  were  well  represented,  and  made  a striking  display  in  the  com- 
modious hall.  Of  fruit  there  was  a good  show,  the  grapes  being  especially 
worthy  of  notice,  while  table  decorations,  bouquets,  and  miscellaneous  exhibits 
were  sufficiently  plentiful  to  form  an  important  feature. 

Cut  Blooms,  as  intimated  above,  were  of  first-class  quality,  and  there  was 
keen  competition  for  forty-eight  flowers,  twenty-four  incurved  and  twenty- 
four  Japanese,  not  less  than  eighteen  distinct  varieties  of  each  section.  The 
most  successful  exhibitor  was  Mr.  A.  J.  Cox,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Watts,  Esq., 
Liverpool,  who  thus  secured  the  £10  prize.  The  flowers  were,  on  the  whole, 
of  grand  quality,  and  the  Japanese  included  : Balmoreau,  Duchess  of  Albany, 
Mons.  Astorg  (two  blooms),  Mons.  Tarin  (two  blooms),  Ferdinand  Feral,  Peter 
the  Great  (two  blooms),  Belle  Paule,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey  (two  blooms). 
Triomphe  de  la  Rue  des  Chalets  (two  blooms),  Boule  d’Or,  Madame  C. 
Audiguier  (two  blooms),  Comte  de  Germiny,  Val  d’Andorre,  Mdlle.  Lacroix, 
Elaine,  Criterion,  and  Marguerite  Marrouch.  The  incurved  comprised  : Prince 
Alfred  (two  blooms),  Princess  of  Wales  (two  blooms),  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Mr. 
Bunn,  Nil  Desperandum,  Golden  Empress  (two  bloome),  Empress  of  India, 
Lord  Alcester,  Lord  Wolseley,  Mrs.  Dixon,  Mrs.  Shipman,  Mrs.  Heale’ 
Refulgens,  Princess  Teck,  Lady  Hardinge,  Cherub,  Beverley,  and  Queen  of 
England,  The  second  award  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  M.  Mason,  gardener 
to  H.  Mason,  Esq.,  Bingley  ; and  the  third  place  was  occupied  by  Mr.  T.  B. 
Morton.  In  the  class  for  twenty-four,  twelve  Japanese  and  twelve  incurved, 
Mr.  H.  H.  West,  gardener  to  E.  Wright,  Esq.,  Alston,  Oswestry,  was  a good 
first,  putting  up  excellent  blooms  of  Lord  Wolseley,  Empress  of  India,  Jeanne 
d’Arc,  Prince  Alfred,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Refulgens,  Princess  of  Wales,  Lady 
Hardinge,  Golden  Empress,  John  Salter,  Queen  of  England,  and  Alfred  Salter. 
The  Japanese  included  : L’ Adorable,  La  Nymphe,  John  Laing,  Mr.  Freeman" 
Soleil  Levant,  Baronne  de  Prailly,  Val  d’Andorre,  Mrs.  Mahood,  Boule  d’Or’ 
Belle  Paule,  Jeanne  Delaux,  and  Madame  C.  Audiguier. 

Reflexed  and  anemone-flowered  were  shown  to  advantage.  In  the  class  for 
twelve  reflexed  the  winner  of  the  principal  prize  was  Mr.  T.  B.  Morton,  Dar- 
lington, who  had  satisfactory  blooms  of  Madame  Madeleine  Tezier,  Cullingfordi, 
Chevalier  Domage,  Peach  Christine,  and  King  of  Crimsons.  There  was  a 
good  show  of  large-floweied  anemones,  the  winner  of  the  premier  prize  being 
Mr.  W.  Daniels,  gardener  to  F.  Hayne,  Esq.,  who  had  very  good  blooms, 
especially  noticeable  for  quality  being  Scour  Dorotbee  Souille,  Louis  Bonamy’ 
Empress,  Prince  of  Anemones,  and  Minnie  Chate  ; Messrs.  T.  B.  Morton  and 
W.  Jackson  were  second  and  third  respectively. 

Groups  and  Specimen  Plants  formed  a large  portion  of  the  exhibition. 
There  was  strong  competition  in  the  class  for  a group,  in  a space  of  sixty-four 
feet,  the  premier  award  going  to  Mr.  F.  Carter,  gardener  toF.  P.  Savory,  Esq., 
who  had  an  excellent  and  showy  arrangement  ; Mr.  J.  Bubb,  gardener  to 
J.  W.  Taylor,  Esq.,  occupied  the  second  position  with  a highly  creditable 
group  ; and  the  third  award  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  F.  Hatch,  gardener  to 
F.  T.  Brigg,  Esq.  There  was  a good  sprinkling  of  specimen  plants,  Mr.  J. 
Bubb  and  Mr.  M.  Chambers  coming  first  and  second  respectively.  In  the 
corresponding  class  for  Japanese  Mr.  F.  Hatch  occupied  the  premier  place 
followed  by  Mr.  M.  Chambers.  For  three  pompons  the  last-named  exhibitor 
was  at  the  top  ; and  also  in  the  class  for  a single  specimen.  For  a single 
specimen,  Japanese,  Mr.  F.  Hatch  was  first;  and  in  the  class  for  a single 
specimen,  incurved,  the  winner  of  the  premier  priza  was  Mr.  M.  Chambers. 

HULL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY,  November  18  and  19. 

As  briefly  stated  last  week,  the  exhibition  of  the  Hull  Chrysanthemum 
Society  proved  a brilliant  success,  and  may  well  be  described  as  decidedly  the 
beet  of  tho  magnificent  displays  of  chrysanthemums  that  have  been  produced 
in  this  great  centre  of  commercial  activity.  The  Artillery  Barracks,  a pile  of 
buildings  covering  an  immense  area,  and  the  largest  in  the  town,  were  secured 
for  the  purpose  of  the  exhibition,  and  the  accommodation  they  afford  was 
taxed  to  the  utmost.  The  large  central  hall,  several  hundred  yards  in  length, 
and  of  a proportionate  width,  was  devoted  to  the  cut  flowers  and  the  groups 
arranged  for  effect  ; and  exceedingly  rich  and  beautiful  was  the  display  of 
colour  produced  by  the  myriads  of  flowers.  The  large  halls  to  the  right  and 
left  were  respectively  devoted  to  the  table  decorations  and  the  fruit  and 
bouquets,  and  at  the  back  a spacious  building  was  occupied  by  the  specimen 
plants,  ot  which  several  hundred  were  shown.  The  cut  blooms  staged  in  the 
open  classes  were  about  equal  to  those  shown  at  the  exhibition  of  tho  sooiety 
last  year,  but  in  the  classes  limited  to  growers  within  a certain  radius  of  Hull 
there  was  a very  marked  advance  both  in  the  numbers  and  the  quality  of  the 
flowers.  Specimen  plantH  were  far  superior  to  thoso  shown  at  any  previous 
exhibition,  and  formed  of  themselves  a very  beautiful  display.  The  show  was 
financially  also  a great  success,  for  from  the  time  it  was  formally  opened  by 


the  Mayor  at  noon  on  Thurslay  until  it  clrsel  on  Friday  night  the  buildings 
were  thronged  with  visitors,  the  numbers  nearly  reaching  10,000.  To  the 
energetic  executive  the  highest  praise  is  due  for  the  liberal  and  judicious 
character  of  the  schedule  of  prizes  offered,  and  for  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  the  whole  of  the  details  were  carried  out.  More  especially  deserving 
of  praise  is  R.  Falconer  Jameson,  Esq.,  to  whom  so  much  of  the  success  of 
the  society  is  due. 

Cut  Blooms  were  considerably  above  the  average,  as  those  from  amateurs 
and  other  cultivators  resident  in  the  town  or  within  a given  radius  of  it  were 
more  numerous  and  very  much  finer  than  the  flowers  shown  in  the  limited 
classes  last  year.  . The  principal  class  in  the  division  was  that  for  forty-eight 
blooms  to  comprise  equal  numbers  of  incurved  and  Japanese  varieties,  in 
which  the  prizes  consisted  of  a challenge  vase  of  the  value  of  £15  15?.,  the 
gift  of  George  Bohn,  Esq.,  and  £10  ; £8,  £•>,  and  £2  ; and  the  competition  ex- 
cited much  interest.  According  to  the  conditions  the  vase  has  to  be 
won  by  the  exhibitor  twice  consecutively,  or  three  times  altogether,  before 
becoming  his  property.  It  was  offered  for  the  first  time  last  year,  and  the 
winner  was  Mr.  D.  Lindsay,  gardener  to  Sir  William  Moss,  Otterspool,  Liver- 
pool ; and  this  year  the  contest  lay  between  him  and  Mr.  W.  Mease,  also  of 
Liverpool.  Both  exhibitors  staged  blooms  of  which  any  exhibitor  may  well 
be  proud,  the  Japanese  flowers  being  equal  in  point  of  merit.  But  in  the  in- 
curved Mr.  Mease  had  a decided  advantage  in  the  greater  freshness  and  more 
perfect  finish  of  the  blooms,  and  was  accordingly  adjudged  the  winner  of  the 
much-coveted  prize,  flhe  flowers  staged  by  Mr.  Lindsay  evinced  cultural 
skill  of  the  highest  order,  but  they  were  rather  unequal  and  a little  too  old,  a 
mere  trifle,  perhaps,  but  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale  in  so  close  a competition. 
I he  varieties  represented  in  the  collection  from  Mr.  Mease  were,  incurved, 
Queen  of  England  (two  blooms),  Lord  Alcester  (two  blooms).  Empress  of  India 
(two  blooms),  Golden  Empress  (two  blooms),  Alfred  Salter  (two  blooms), 
Prince  Alfred  (two  blooms),  John  Salter  (two  blooms),  JeanDe  d’Arc,  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  Princess  of  Teck,  Lady  Hardinge,  Cherub,  Refulgens,  one  of  the 
finest  blooms  of  this  variety  that  has  yet  been  placed  on  the  exhibition  stage, 
Lord  Wolseley,  Mrs.  Heale,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  Princess  of  Wales,  and 
Mr.  Bunn  ; Japanese,  Elaine,  Japonnais,  Madame  C.  Audiguier  (two  blooms), 
Baronne  de  Prailly,  Belle  Paule  (two  blooms),  two  of  the  best  blooms  of  this 
variety  exhibited  this  season,  Soleil  Levant,  Jeanne  Delaux  (two  blooms), 
John  Laing,  \ al  d’Andorre,  Golden  Dragon,  Comte  de  Germiny,  Fair  Maid  of 
Guernsey,  Mons.  Tarin,  Criterion,  Marguerite  Marrouch,  Triomphe  de  la  Rue 
des  Chalets,  Meg  Merrilies,  Madame  de  Sevin,  and  Boule  d’Or  (two  blooms). 

In  competition  for  the  prizes  in  the  open  class  for  twenty-four  to  com- 
prise twelve  each  of  incurved  and  Japanese  in  not  less  than  nine  varieties  of 
each  section,  Mr.  D.  Lindsay  was  awarded  the  first  prize  of  £5  for  an  excellent 
board  of  flowers.  The  varieties,  it  may  be  interesting  to  state,  were  of  the 
incurved,  Lord  Alcester,  John  Salter,  Princess  of  Wales,  Golden  Empress, 
J ardin  des  P lantes,  Empress  of  India,  Lord  W olseley,  Bronze  J ardin  de3  Plantes, 
Jeanne  d’Arc,  Mods.  Tarin,  Japonnais,  Meg  Merrilies,  Jeanne  Delaux,  Mdlle. 
Lacroix,  Madame  J.  Laing,  Mons.  Desbreux,  Boule  d’Or,  and  Criterion  ; Mr. 
W.  Mease  was  a very  close  second  with  a beautiful  lot  of  blooms. 
Mr.  Mease  and  Mr.  Lindsay  were  first  and  second  respectively 
in  competition  for  the  prizes  for  twelve  incurved,  the  first-mentioned  contri- 
buting beautiful  flowers  of  Empress  of  India,  Golden  Empress,  Refulgens, 
Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  Alfred  Salter,  Lord  Alcester,  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
Emily  Dale,  Prince  Alfred,  John  Salter,  Princess  of  Wales,  and  Mrs.  Heale  ; 
Mr.  G.  Usher,  gardener  to  C.  R.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Thorgumbald  Hall,  was  third 
with  neat  blooms.  In  the  class  for  twelve  Japanese  Mr.  Lindsay  and  Mr. 
Mease  changed  places,  the  first-mentioned  being  first  with  finely-developed 
blooms  of  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Mons.  Tarin,  Mons.  Desbreux,  Japonnais, 
Criterion,  Boule  d’Or,  Dr.  Macary,  Jeanne  Delaux,  Belle  Paule,  Madame  C. 
Audiguier,  Soleil  Levant,  and  Meg  Merrilies.  The  entries  were  very  numerous 
in  the  class  for  twelve  anemone  flowers,  and  the  first  place  was  occupied  by 
F.  W.  Jameson,  Esq.,  Estella,  Hull,  with  a magnificent  box  of  blooms;  Mr. 
F.  Mason,  gardener  to  George  Bohn,  Esq.,  Tranby  Croft,  Hessle,  was  a close 
second  ; and  Mr.  Bulmer,  gardener  to  D.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Park  House,  Cotting- 
ham,  came  third  with  meritorious  flowers.  Mr.  Jameson  was  first  also  for 
twelve  reflexed,  staging  King  of  Crimsons,  Dr.  Sharpe,  Chevalier  Domage, 
and  other  well-known  varieties  in  excellent  condition  ; Mr.  Mason  and  Mr. 
Bulmer  were  second  and  third  respectively.  For  six  blooms  of  any  one 
variety  Mr.  Mease  was  first  with  finely-developed  flowers  of  Lord  Alcester  ; 
Mr.  Lindsay  second  with  Jeanne  Delaux;  and  F.  W.  JamesoD,  Esq.,  third 
with  Mons.  Tarin.  Prizes  were  offered  for  six  blooms  of  Cullingfordi,  and  in 
competition  for  these  Mr.  Mease  occupied  the  first  place  with  immense 
blooms  ; Mr.  Lindsay  was  second  with  blooms  comparatively  small  in  size  and 
rather  thin  ; and  Mr.  F.  Mason  third. 

The  classes  in  which  the  competition  was  limited  to  cultivators  in  the  East 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  and  in  Lincolnshire,  within  twenty  miles  of  Hull,  were 
all  well  filled,  and  contained  blooms  that  proved  to  demonstration  the  great 
improvement  the  cultivation  of  the  chrysanthemum  has  undergone  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hull  during  the  past  three  years.  The  competition  for  the 
prizes  in  the  class  for  twenty- four  blooms,  to  include  twelve  incurved  and 
twelve  Japanese,  was  very  keen,  the  entries  being  numerous  and  the  blooms 
of  high  quality.  Mr.  Leadbetter,  gardener  to  A.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Tranby  Croft, 
Hessle,  was  successful  in  occupying  the  post  of  honour,  with  a collection  of 
surpassing  excellence,  the  varieties  including  Lord  Alcester,  Prince  Alfred, 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  Queen  of  England,  Golden  Empress,  Lord  Wolseley, 
Novelty,  Empress  of  India,  Fulton,  Elaine,  Soleil  Levant,  Belle  Paule,  Mons. 
Astorg,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Sarnia,  and  Thunberg.  F.  W.  Jameson,  Esq., 
was  second  with  remarkably  fine  flowers,  and  Mr.  E.  Harland,  The  Sycamores, 
Cottingham,  was  third.  In  competition  for  the  prizes  for  twelve  incurved, 
twelve  reflexed,  and  twelve  blooms  to  comprise  equal  numbors  of  each,  the 
most  successful  exhibitors  were  Mr.  Leadbetter,  Mr,  J.  Fisher,  Manor  House, 
Mr.  E.  Harland,  F.  W.  Jameson,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Horsley, 

J he  flowers  contributed  to  the  amateurs’  classes  were  rather  unequal,  but 
the  majority  were  such  as  to  do  credit  to  the  cultural  skill  of  the  respective 
exhibitors.  Especially  successful  was  Mr.  A.  W.  Stanley,  12,  Midland  Street, 
Hull,  to  whom  was  awarded  the  challenge  cup  of  the  value  of  £8  8s.  for  tho 
best  board  of  blooms  in  the  classes  for  twelve  Japanese  and  for  twelve 
incurved.  Mr.  Stanley  was  first  in  both  classes,  staging  splendidly-developed 
blooms.  Mr.  Stanley  was  first  also  in  six  or  seven  other  classes ; the  other 
successful  exhibitors  in  the  division  boing  Mr.  E.  Goddard,  Mr.  W.  Roper, 
Mr.  G.  Kidson,  Mr.  Elam,  Mr.  S.  Higliam,  and  Mr.  S.  F.  Smith,  to  all  of 
whom  much  praise  is  due  for  the  exoollenue  of  their  exhibits. 

Grouts  for  whioh  two  classes  were  provided  formed  a very  strong  feature, 
and  very  materially  enhanced  the  attractiveness  of  the  central  hall.  There 
were  seven  entries  in  the  class  for  groups  arranged  in  a space  of  one  hundred 
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square  feot,  and  an  thu  groups  worn  all  more  or  Iobh  tastefully  arranged  and 
very  rich  in  colouring,  tho  effect  proiluoed  win  remarkably  good.  The  promior 
award,  consisting  of  a silver  challenge  cup  and  £5,  was  mado  in  favour  of  Mr. 
J.  S.  Graham,  gardoner  to  G.  Lawson,  E«q.,  Newland  Grove,  whoso  arrange- 
ment was  remarkable  both  for  the  high  quality  of  the  flowers  and  the  taste 
evinoed  in  tho  disposition  of  the  flowers.  Mr.  Loadbetter  was  second  with  a 
group  rather  weak  in  quality,  but  vory  tastefully  arranged  ; Mr.  Bulmer  was 
a very  close  third  ; and  Mr.  W.  Mason,  gardener  to  Lieut. -Colonel  Brooshooft, 
Kirk  Ella,  was  fourth.  In  the  amateur  olass  for  a group  Mr.  A.  W.  Stanley 
oooupied  the  first  place,  closely  followod  by  Mr.  J.  llornsey  and  Mr.  Higham. 

Specimen  Plants  were  far  superior  to  thoso  shown  at  any  of  the  previous 
exhibitions,  although  in  some  instances  hardly  so  good  as  they  might  have  been. 
The  bush  specimens  were  decidedly  the  best,  aud  were  very  effective.  There 
were  twelve  classes  for  plants,  and  in  thoso  open  to  both  gardeners  and 
amateurs,  Mr.  J.  S.  Graham,  Mr.  R.  S.  Stamper,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  Mr.  Mason, 
Mr.  Horsley,  Mr.  Raby,  and  Mr.  Cookerell  were  the  most  successful  of  the  large 
body  of  competitors.  The  principal  prizetakers  in  the  amateurs’  classes  were 
Mr.  Raby,  Mr.  G.  F.  Grant,  Mr.  S.  Davy,  Mr.  H.  J.  Bethel),  Mr.  Hopper, 
and  Mr.  Pacey. 

Taiile  Decorations  and  Bouquets  formed  a very  beautiful  feature,  and 
did  great  oredit  to  the  ladies  who  took  part  in  tho  competition  for  the  prizes. 
In  the  class  for  a dinner  table,  the  piece  of  challenge  plate  and  £4  4s.,  offered 
as  the  first  prize,  were  awarded  to  Miss  Jameson,  who  had  a very  tastefully- 
arranged  table.  In  other  classes  Mrs.  Cottam,  Mrs.  E.  Goddard,  Mrs.  Cogan, 
Miss  E.  Gleadow,  Miss  Swanson,  and  Mrs.  Leonard  were  the  most  successful. 

Premier  Flowers  had  four  prizes  set  apart  for  them,  two  for  blooms  in  the 
open  classes,  and  two  for  blooms  in  the  classes  in  which  the  competition  was 
limited  to  amateurs.  Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  selecting  the 
flowers,  and  in  the  result  the  awards  were  made  as  under.  In  the  open  classes 
the  prize  for  the  best  incurved  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Lindsay  for  the  bloom  of 
Lord  Alcester  in  his  first  prize  twenty-four,  and  the  prize  for  Japanese  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Mease  for  a dower  of  Boule  d'Or,  forming  part  of  the  forty- 
eight  for  which  he  was  awarded  the  challenge  vase.  In  the  amateur  classes, 
Boule  d’Or  and  Golden  Empress  were  selected  from  the  stands  of  Mr.  A.  W. 
Stanley  as  the  best  dowers  of  the  respective  seotions. 

Miscellaneous  Contributions  comprised  a very  large  and  beautiful 
group  of  flowering  and  ornamental  plants  from  Mr.  W.  G.  Dixon,  Hull  ; an 
extensive  and  remarkably  fine  collection  of  apples  and  pears  from  Messrs.  R. 
Smith  and  Co.,  Worcester  ; a thoroughly  representative  and  otherwise  excel- 
lent collection  of  potatoes  from  Messrs.  E.  Webb  and  Sons,  Stourbidge  ; and  a 
stand  of  new  chrysanthemums  from  Mr.  R.  Owen,  Maidenhead;  to  all  of 
whom  certidcates  of  the  drst  class  were  awarded.  Mr.  T.  Winkworth,  Child- 
wall  Hall,  Liverpool,  exhibited  a stand  of  blooms  of  his  fine  yellow  sport  of 
Meg  Merrilies,  Mr.  Ralph  Brocklebanh,  and  was  granted  a first-class  certificate. 

The  judges  were  Mr.  George  Gordon  and  Mr.  J.  Wright. 


YORK  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY,  November  17  and  18. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  chrysanthemums,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  held  on 
the  above  dates  by  the  Ancient  Society  of  York  Florists,  bore  a very  favour- 
able comparison  with  the  most  successful  of  the  previous  exhibitions,  and 
must  have  afforded  abundant  gratification  to  the  visitors.  Specimen  plants 
and  groups  were  of  great  excellence,  and  the  fruit  and  vegetables  were  staged  in 
such  large  quantities  as  to  surprise  not  a few  of  the  visitors,  and  the  quality 
of  the  greater  proportion  of  the  exhibits  was  such  as  to  satisfy  the  most 
exacting  of  critics. 

Groups  of  chrysanthemums  had  three  classes  set  apart  for  them,  and 
as  the  competition  was  keen  in  each  they  formed  one  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  the  display.  Generally  speaking  the  groups  were  rather  too  heavy, 
and  it  would  certainly  be  a great  advantage  if  exhibitors  were  to  avoid  the 
praotice  of  packing  the  plants  so  closely  together.  This  year  a silver  cup  was 
offered  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  York  for  a group  to  occupy  a space  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  square  feet,  and  the  winner  was  Mr.  McIntosh,  gardener  to  J.  T. 
Hingston,  Esq. ; the  second  and  third  prizes  were  respectively  awarded  to  Mr. 
Dawe,  gardener  to  Dr.  Baker,  The  Retreat,  York  ; and  Mr.  G.  Cooper.  Mr. 
McIntosh  was  first  also  in  the  class  for  a group  of  miscellaneous  plants,  the 
remaining  prizetakers  in  the  class  being  Mr.  J.  Key,  Bootham  ; Messrs. 
Simpson  and  Son,  Heworth  ; and  Mr.  Lister,  gardener  to  T.  S.  Brogden,  Esq., 
Heworth.  In  the  class  for  a group,  consisting  exclusively  of  chrysanthemums, 
Mr.  Everard,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Gutch,  Holgate  Lodge,  York,  Mr.  Dawe,  and 
Miss  Steward,  York,  were  the  successful  competitors. 

Specimen  Plants  were  on  the  whole  well  shown,  but  a considerable  propor- 
tion were  rather  too  stiffly  trained.  For  nine  incurved  and  reflexed  varieties,  Mr. 
Everard,  Mr-  Morton,  Mowden  Bridge,  and  Mr.  Dawe  were  successful  in 
securing  the  awards.  In  the  other  classes  for  specimen  plants  Mr.  Vear,  Mr. 
T.  Smith,  Mr.  Everard  and  Mr.  Dawe  were  the  most  successful  of  the  com- 
paratively large  body  of  exhibitors. 

Cut  Blooms  produced  an  excellent  display,  although  hardly  so  numerons 
as  last  year.  The  silver  cup  presented  by  the  City  Sheriff  for  a collection  con- 
sisting of  eighteen  incurved  and  eighteen  Japanese  varieties,  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Folkard,  gardener  to W.  B.  Richardson,  The  Mount, York,  who  had  flowersof  good 
quality  ; Mr.  Goodacre,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  Elvaston  Castle, 
Derby,  was  second  with  very  good  blooms,  although  rather  wanting  in  finish  ; 
and  the  Rev.  B.  Hemsworth  and  Mr.  Fieldhouse,  gardener  to  Miss  Moore, 
Clifton,  were  third  and  fourth  respectively.  The  first  place  in  the  class  for 
twenty-four  blooms,  to  comprise  equal  numbers  of  Japanese  and  incurved 
varieties,  also  in  that  for  twelve  incurved,  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Folkard,  who 
was  very  successful  in  several  of  the  other  classes.  Mr.  J.  Short,  gardener  to 
A.  Pease,  Esq.,  Darlington,  Mr.  Goodacre,  Mr.  Townsend,  gardener  to  the 
Hon.  R.  C.  Parsons,  Mr.  Grey,  gardener  to  Sir  J.  Kitson,  Leeds,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Simpson,  Mr.  Jenkins,  Darlington,  Mr.  T.  B.  Morton,  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Robin- 
son also  exhibited  with  much  success  in  the  classes  provided  for  cut  blooms. 

Fruit  was  staged  in  rather  larger  quantities  than  last  year,  the  grapes 
being  very  plentiful.  The  contest  was  exceptionally  keen  in  the  class  for  six 
bunches  of  grapes,  in  three  varieties,  and  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Goodacre,  whose  varieties  were  Mrs.  Pearson,  Gros  Colmar,  and  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  ; Mr.  J.  Mclndoe,  gardener  to  Sir  J.  W.  Pease,  M.P.,  Hutton  Hall, 
Guisborougb,  was  second,  with  large,  finely-finished  clusters  of  Gros 
Guillaume,  Lady  Downes  Seedling,  and  Trebbiano ; Mr.  Wallis,  gardener  to 
the  Rev.  Ralph  Sneyd,  Keele  Hall,  Staffordshire,  was  third  ; and  Mr.  J.  H. 
Riddell,  gardener  to  Earl  Faversham,  Duncombe  Park,  Helmsley,  Yorkshire, 
was  fourth.  In  competition  for  the  prizes  for  two  bunches  of  black  grapes  Mr. 
W.  Jenkins,  gardener  to  B.  Cochrane,  Esq.,  Durham,  was  first  with  large, 
well-finished  bunches  of  Alicante,  and  in  the  corresponding  class  for  white 


grapes  Mr.  II.  J.  Clayton,  gardener  to  J.  Fielden,  Esq.,  Grimston  J’ark,  was 
first  with  Musoatof  Alexandria  in  fine  oondition.  Mr.  Riddell  and  Mr.  Town- 
send also  exhibited  well  in  these  two  olasses.  Apples  were  well  shown  by  Mr. 
Goodacre,  M . Short,  Mr.  J.  D.  Hutchinson,  Kirkby  Moorside  ; Mr.  Lawson, 
Mr.  Mitchell  and  Mr.  Kendall  ; aud  pears  by  Mr.  Goodacre,  Mr.  Kirkill, 
Mr.  Kendall,  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  I\Ir.  Short, 

Vegetables  were  of  tho  most  praiseworthy  character.  The  principal  prize- 
takers  were  Mr.  Kirk,  Mr.  Mitchell,  gardener  to  Lord  Wenlock,  Escrick  Park  ; 
Mr.  J.  Whittaker,  Mr.  J.  D.  Hutchinson,  Mr.  C.  Hammond,  Mr.  Short, 
Messrs.  Simpson  and  Sod,  Mr.  Suggitt,  and  Mr.  R.  West. 


ASCOT  AND  SUNNINGHILL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

The  success  of  this  young  society  affords  another  instauce  of  the  increasing 
popularity  of  the  chrysanthemum,  and  shows  how  soon  the  cultivation  is 
taken  up  and  developed  when  once  brought  well  before  the  public,  and  some 
inducement  given  to  growers  such  as  that  given  by  this  and  other  kindred 
societies.  The  third  annual  exhibition  was  held  at  the  Grand  Stand  at  Ascot, 
November  17  and  18,  and  more  unpropitious  weather  on  the  morning  of  the 
opening  day  for  the  exhibition  could  not  possibly  have  been.  Jupiter  Pluvius 
has  held  full  sway  over  the  greater  part  of  the  chrysanthemum  season  this 
year,  and  we  are  afraid  many  of  the  societies  which  depend  on  takings  at  the 
doors  and  have  had  no  opportunity  of  preparing  for  a rainy  day  by  the 
formation  of  a reserve  fund,  will  suffer  financially.  Happily  this  society  is 
well  supported  by  the  influential  residents  in  the  neighbourhood,  aDd  likewise 
fortunate  in  having  such  a fine  place  as  the  Grand  Stand,  which  was  kindly 
plaoed  at  the  disposal  of  the  executive  by  the  trustees  of  the  Royal  Ascot  Race 
Course.  The  place  of  the  exhibition  has  doubtless  been  tho  scene  of  many  an 
exhibition  of  beauty  and  fashion,  but  it  is  questionable  if  ever  a dis- 
play more  ennobling  to  the  senses  and  gratifying  to  the  eye  has  been  produced 
in  the  hall  in  which  the  show  was  held.  Of  course  royalty  was  represented  on 
this  occasion.  Queen  and  Empress,  Prince  and  Princess  were  there  in  all 
their  beauty  and  stateliness,  and  lords  and  titled  ladies  were  present  in  great 
numbers, 

The  groups  for  competition  were  arranged  in  the  entrance  lobby,  which 
gave  the  show  a somewhat  divided  appearance.  If  they  could  have  been 
arranged  around  the  hall  with  the  cut  flowers  and  specimen  plants  the  show 
would  have  had  a much  better  effect.  There  were  five  groups  of  chrysanthe- 
mums in  competition  for  prizes  offered  for  the  best  arrangement  in  fifty  square 
feet,  and  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Hughes,  gardener  to  H.  F.  de 
Paravicini,  Esq.,  who  had  a fine  group  of  incurved  and  Japanese  varieties,  the 
flowers  large  and  very  fresh,  but  the  plants  rather  too  tall  to  be  effective  ; 
the  second  award  was  made  to  Mr.  W.  Lane,  gardener  to  Miss  During-Smith, 
for  a much  dwarfer  lot,  nicely  arranged,  but  many  of  the  flowers  had  lost  their 
freshness  ; Cullingfordi  was  very  fine,  and  the  plants  very  telling  in  this  group  ; 
the  third  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  Read,  gardener  to  A.  Magniac,  Esq.  ; 
and  the  fourth  to  Mr.  J.  Savage,  gardener  to  Baron  Huddleston,  all  with  good 
quality  and  very  effective  arrangements.  The  specimen  plants  were  of  great 
promise  for  such  a young  society,  especially  the  first  prize  lot.  For  six  large 
flowered  varieties  Mr.  W.  Lane  was  first ; Mr.  Savage  was  second  ; and 
Mr.  Hughes  third.  For  four  Mr.  G.  Read  was  first ; and  Mr.  R.  Smee, 
gardener  to  J.  Noble-Taylor,  Esq.,  second.  For  three  standards  Mr.  Savage 
was  awarded  the  first  prize,  staging  nicely  finished  plants  ; Mr.  Lane  was 
second  ; and  Mr.  Nichol,  gardener  to  Miss  Delane,  was  third.  For  six  pom- 
pons Mr.  R.  Smee  was  first ; and  Mr.  J.  Nichol  second.  For  a single  specimen 
Mr.  Lane  was  first  for  a large,  but  too  much  drawn  out-plant  of  Peter  the 
Great ; Mr.  Read  second  with  a small,  neat  Golden  Christine  ; and  Mr.  R. 
Smee  was  third  with  a large  bush  of  Mrs.  Forsyth. 

The  principal  prize  for  cut  blooms  was  a silver  cup,  presented  by  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Ashley  Ponsonby,  for  the  best  eighteen  incurved  and  eighteen  Japanese, 
distinct.  This  brought  out  a good  competition,  the  blooms  being  remarkable 
for  their  size,  freshness,  and  being  all  well  set  up.  Mr.  Tomlin,  gardener  to 
J.  Ashby,  Esq.,  was  awarded  first  for  good  blooms  of  Golden  Empress 
of  India,  Lord  Wolseley,  Alfred  Salter,  Lord  Alcester,  Mrs.  Heale,  Emprees 
of  India,  Barbara,  Madame  Laing,  Mons.  Ardene,  Jeanne  Delaux,  Fair  Maid 
of  Guernsey,  Mons.  Astorg,  Mdlle.  Lacroix,  and  Comte  de  Germiny  ; Mr. 
Page,  gardener  to  A.  Southard,  Esq.,  was  a good  second,  having  some  remark- 
ably fine  Japanese  flowers,  but  his  incurved  were  rather  rougher;  Mr.  Lane 
was  third  with  a good  stand.  In  the  open  class  for  eighteen  incurved,  Mr.  R. 
Strong,  gardener  at  Wellington  College,  was  a good  first  with  well-developed 
blooms  of  Queen  of  England,  Golden  Empress,  Nil  Desperandum,  Mr.  BruDlees, 
Jeanne  d’Arc,  and  Beauty  ; Mr.  Hughes  second,  with  a stand  containing  a 
fine  bloom  of  Jeanne  d’Arc  and  Barbara  ; Mr.  Page  third,  and  Mr.  F.  Paul, 
gardener  to  J.  C.  Bowring,  Esq.,  fourth.  One  fine  Btand  of  blooms  in  this 
class  was  disqualified  in  consequence  of  its  containing  two  blooms  of  Barbara, 
one  under  the  name  of  Mrs.  ShipmaD,  which  the  unfortunate  exhibitor  had 
bought  as  that  variety.  This  stand  contained  the  premier  flower  in  the  show 
(Hero  of  Stoke  Newington),  and  to  which  was  awarded  the  certificate  from  the 
National  Society.  For  twelve  incurved,  Mr.  W.  Lane  was  first  with  a good 
stand  ; Mr.  Tomlin  was  second,  and  Mr.  Sinclair,  gardener  to  the  Marchioness 
of  Downshire,  third.  In  the  smaller  class  for  six  incurved,  Mr.  G.  Cole, 
gardener  to  C.  W.  Hamilton,  Erq.,  was  placed  first,  Mr.  Read  second,  and 
Mr.  Godfrey,  gardener  to  H.  C.  Rotherey,  Esq.,  was  third.  The  class  for  six 
blooms,  one  variety  incurved,  brought  out  three  splendid  stands  ; the  first  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  G.  Cole  for  a stand  of  Queen  of  England,  fully  developed  and 
nicely  finished  ; Mr.  Tomlin  second  with  Lord  Alcester  ; and  Mr.  W.  Lane 
third  with  the  Bsme  variety,  both  showing  splendid  blooms,  but  losing  only 
through  the  lack  of  finish  in  some  of  the  flowers. 

The  Japanese  classes  were  all  well  filled  and  numerous  splendid  examples 
were  shown.  The  first  prize  in  the  leading  class  for  eighteen  distinct  was  well 
won  by  Mr.  C.  Page,  who  had  Triomphe  delaRue  des  Chalets,  extraordinarily 
fine  in  size  and  colour,  Boule  d’Or,  Japonnais,  Val  d’Andorre,  Meg  Merrilies, 
Jeanne  Delaux,  Comte  de  Germiny,  Maiden’s  Blush,  Balmoreau  (deep  and 
well-coloured),  Criterion,  and  Mons.  Astorg  ; Mr.  G.  Cole  second  with  good 
flowers;  Mr.  H.  Popple,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  Lady  Stepney,  third.  For 
twelve  distinct  Mr.  Lane  was  first  with  good  flowers  of  Belle  Paule,  Boule 
d’Or,  Mdlle.  Lacroix,  and  John  LaiDg  ; Mr.  Tomlin  second  with  a stand  con- 
taining a fine  flower  of  Madame  Laing ; Mr.  Savage  third.  For  six  distinct, 
Mr.  Read  first ; Mr.  Hibbms,  gardener  to  General  Thornhill,  second  ; and  Mr. 
R.  Saunders,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  Ashley  Ponsonby  third.  In  the  class  for 
six  blooms  of  one  variety  the  winning  stands  were  remarkably  close,  and  it  is 
seldom  three  such  stands  are  brought  out  in  competition  in  one  class. 
Eventually  Mr.  Lane  was  the  first  with  Belle  Paule,  perfect  in  colour 
and  character;  Mr.  Page  second  with  Japonnais,  very  fine  blooms  that  covered 
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the  stand,  butja  Iitllelthin  in  the  centro  ; and  the  third  award  was  made  to  a 
good  stand  of  Jeanne  Delaux.  For  twelve  reflexed  Mr.  Tomlin  was  first  with 
a good  lot ; and  Messrs,  l’aul  and  Smee  second  and  third  with  smaller  blooms. 
Some  good  stands  of  large  anemones  were  staged,  and  the  prizes  were  awarded 
to  Messrs.  Tornliu,  Popple,  and  Page.  Mr.  Sinee  was  first  for  six  bunches  of 
pompons. 

Fruit  was  well  represented  ; Mr.  Lane  gaining  first  for  a dish  of  black 
grapes,  with  large  bunches  of  Alicante  ; Mr.  John  Wells  was  placed 
second  for  beautifully-finished  bunches  of  Cooper’s  Black,  resembling  Gros 
Maroc  ; and  Mr.  Hughes  third  with  Black  Alicante.  For  three  bunches  of 
white  grapes,  Mr.  Lane  was  first;  Mr.  Cole  second  ; and  Mr.  Sinclair  third  ; 
all  showing  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  For  four  dishes  of  kitchen  apples,  Mr. 
Holdforth  was  first  ; Mr.  Godfrey  second  ; and  Mr.  Fenner  third.  Dessert 
apples  and  pears,  three  dishes  of  each,  were  shown  together  in  the  same  class, 
■which  was  very  unsatisfactory.  In  some  collections  the  apples  were  perfeot, 
but  the  pears  indifferent,  and  vice  versa.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Godfrey,  the  second  to  Mr.  Sinclair,  and  the  third  to  Mr.  Wells. 

Groups  of  miscellaneous  plants  formed  a very  nice  feature,  especially  the 
first  prize  arrangement  contributed  by  Mr.  F.  Paul,  whioh  contained  some 
very  fine  orchids,  amongst  which  were  some  very  interesting  seedling  cypri- 
pediums;  Mr.  Sinclair  was  second  with  a beautiful  lot  ; and  Mr.  Wells  third 
with  good  plants,  but  too  closely  packed. 

Table  and  berried  plants  and  primulas  were  arranged  down  the  centre 
tables  very  effectively  and  in  large  numbers,  and  the  prizes  were  shared  by  the 
exhibitors  already  mentioned.  Stands  of  cut  chrysanthemums  with  foliage  for 
the  decoration  of  the  dinner  table  were  represented,  but  some  were  too  heavily 
arranged.  A very  fine  and  effective  group  of  chrysanthemums  faced  with 
palms  and  fern3  was  arranged  not  for  competition  by  Messrs.  John  Standish 
and  Co.,  Royal  Nursery,  Ascot,  and  formed  a speciaf  feature  at  the  end  of  the 
entrance  corridor  ; and  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Son  had  a collection  of  sixty-five 
dishes  of  potatoes  at  the  side.  The  same  firm  offered  a special  prize  for  six 
dishes  of  vegetables  which  brought  out  a good  display,  the  prizes  being  awarded 
to  Messrs.  Wells,  Hughes,  and  Holdforth,  in  the  order  of  their  names. 

The  exhibition  was  crowded  long  before  the  judging  was  completed,  owing 
to  the  lateness  of  commencing  the  duties  and  the  number  of  awards  to  make  ; 
the  number  of  exhibits  taxing  the  labours  of  the  staging  committee,  Messrs. 
Hay  and  Read,  and  also  Mr.  G.  Watkins  the  courteous  secretary,  very  severely. 
No  doubt  this  season’s  experience  will  enable  them  to  improve  in  this  direction 
and  have  everything  ready  to  enable  the  judges  to  complete  their  work 
before  tho  admittance  of  the  rpub!io.  The  judges  were  Mr.  Wildsmith,  Mr. 
Herring,  and  Mr.  Orchard. 


DEVIZES  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 

The  Devizes  Chrysanthemum  Show  has  grown  year  by  year  under  the 
fostering  care  of  Mr.  C.  N.  May,  until  it  has  successively  become— first,  the 
best  in  the  West  of  England,  and  now,  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  competent 
judges,  second  to  none  in  the  country,  excepting  only  the  chief  show  of  the 
year,  at  the  Westminster  Aquarium.  The  promoters  of  the  show  have  always 
been  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  Mr.  Thomas  King,  of  Devizes  Castle 
gardens,  in  carrying  out  the  practical  details  of  the  exhibition  ; and  how  mnch 
the  general  effect  of  the  magnificent  show  of  flowers  is  due  to  the  artistic  skill 
and  judgment  with  which  this  veteran  horticulturist  arranges  the  exhibits  is 
realized,  perhaps,  by  few  of  the  general  public.  The  interior  ef  the  Corn 
Exchange  does  not  present  the  most  artistic  of  surroundings,  but  all  difficul- 
ties in  this  respect  are  overcome  by  the  tact  which  Mr.  King  evinced  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  produce  ; and  the  result  was  that,  on  entering  the  build- 
ing, the  tout  ensemble  of  the  exhibition  at  once  impressed  the  visitors  with  its 
beauty  and  elegance.  The  pot  plants  were  placed,  as  usual,  on  either  side  of 
the  building,  the  magnificent  show  of  cut  blooms  occupying  a stand  in  the 
centre,  while  the  cottagers’  vegetables — a new  feature — were  staged  at  the 
gallery  end  of  the  Exchange. 

The  plants  shown  were  far  in  advance  of  anything  ever  before  seen  here, 
and  did  great  credit  to  the  skill  of  the  exhibitors.  The  display  of  incurved 
and  Japanese  varieties  was  especially  good.  Of  course,  the  favourable  season 
greatly  conduced  to  this  result,  and  the  show,  we  understand,  would  have  been 
even  better  in  quality  but  for  the  dull,  damp  weather  of  the  previous  fortnight, 
which  caused  a number  of  the  best  blooms  to  “ damp  off ; ” so  that  what  were 
at  one  time  the  most  promising  plants  were  obliged  to  be  left  at  home  by 
several  of  the  exhibitors.  The  plants  which  won  for  Mr.  May  the  chief 
honours  of  the  show  were  all  remarkably  well  grown,  and  carried  a marvellous 
weight  of  bloom.  Those  shown  by  Mr.  Colston,  who  also  made  a first-class 
display,  were  equally  strong  plants,  but,  from  their  being  two  years  old,  the 
blooms  they  bore  were  not  quite  so  good  in  several  of  the  classes.  In  Japanese, 
however,  the  six  staged  by  Mr.  Colston  appeared  to  be  so  nearly  equal  to  those 
which  obtained  for  Mr.  May  the  first  prize  that  to  a professional  eye  there  was 
very  little  to  choose  between  them  ; in  fact,  of  the  two,  Mr.  Colston’s  plants 
seemed  the  more  profuse  in  bloom,  but  in  two  cases  they  were  deficient  in 
foliage.  The  challenge  cup,  the  coveted  honour  of  the  show,  which  has  been 
held  by  Mr.  Colston  two  years  in  succession,  and  was  won  in  1883  by  Dr. 
Hitchcock,  of  Market  Lavington,  was  this  year  won  by  Mr.  May,  Mr.  Colston 
coming  next,  and  Major  Clark  third.  Major  Clark,  of  Trowbridge,  was  a very 
successful  exhibitor  in  the  classes  for  four  plants,  and  while  the  name  of  Dr. 
Hitchcock  was  missed,  with  regret,  from  among  the  competitors,  it  was 
gratifying  to  notice  the  Vicar  of  Southbroom  coming  out  successfully  as  a 
ohrysanthemum  grower.  The  silver  cup,  value  five  guineas,  generously  given 
by  the  Ex-Mayor  (Mr.  Mead),  for  the  best  twenty-four  cut  blooms,  induced  a 
very  strong  competition,  sevon  excellent  stands  being  shown.  The  honours  in 
this  class  were  carried  off  by  a competitor  from  a distance,  Lord  Eversley,  of 
Winchfield,  Hants,  taking  the  cup  with  some  magnificent  blooms,  which  were 
the  subject  of  general  admiration.  In  the  other  classes,  the  cut  specimens  of 
incurved  and  Japanese  were  exceptionally  fine,  while  anemone- flowered  were 
numerously  shown  and  of  excellent  quality. 

It  may  bo  of  interest  to  stato  that  the  specimens  with  which  Mr.  Hall, 
gardener  to  G.  W.  May,  Esq.,  Elm  Lodge,  Devizes,  obtained  the  first  place, 
comprised  Mr.  Bunn,  a fine  plant  laden  with  its  golden  flowers;  Mrs. 
Forsyth,  Jfereward,  Lord  Wolscloy,  Christine,  and  Pink  Venue.  Mr.  H. 
Clarke,  gardener  to  E.  Colston,  Esq.,  Roundway  Park,  Devizes,  was  seoond 
with  Golden  Christino,  I’rinco  Alfred,  Mrs.  Dixon,  Barbara,  White  Globe, 
and  Bronze  Jardin  des  Plantes.  Mr.  O.  Tuckor,  gardener  to  Major  Clarko, 
Trowbridge,  who  was  first  for  four  specimens,  staged  Mrs.  Dixon,  Prince  of 
Wales,  Mrs.  G.  Bundle,  and  Golden  Christino;  tho  six  Japanoso  specimens 
were  remarkably  well  grown  and  splendidly  flowered,  tho  variotios  com- 
prising Hole!!  Levant,  Inver  Flour,  Peter  the  Great,  Madame  Bortler  Ken- 


datler,  Bouquet  Fait,  and  Lady  Selborne.  The  specimens  from  the  gardens  of 
Major  Colston,  for  which  the  second  prize  was  awarded,  included  Peter  the 
Great,  Madame  de  Sevin,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Madame  C.  Audiguier, 
Madame  Bertier  Rendatler,  and  Alba  Plena.  For  four  Japanese,  Mr.  G. 
Tucker  was  first  with  well  developed  examples  of  Hiver  Fleur,  Madame  da 
Sevin,  Brise  du  Matin,  and  Madame  Bertier  Rendatler.  The  six  specimen 
pompons  with  whioh  Mr.  Hall  secured  first  honours  were  remarkably  good. 
Major  Colston  came  second.  In  the  class  for  a plant  each  of  Mrs.  G.  Bundle, 
Mrs.  Dixon,  and  George  Glenny,  Mr.  May  was  again  first  with  admirable 
specimens,  Major  Colston  coming  in  a good  second. 

Cut  flowers  were  in  remarkably  good  form.  The  twelve  incurved  and 
twelve  Japanese,  with  which  Mr.  Wildsmith  took  the  first  prize,  consisted 
of  Princess  of  Wales,  Baron  Beust,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Golden  Empress,  Queen  of 
England,  Lord  Alcester,  Lady  Carey,  Emily  Dale,  Lord  Wolseley,  Cherub, 
Empress  of  India,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Fanny  Boucharlat,  Madame  C.  Audiguier, 
Thunberg,  Maiden’s  Blush,  Mdlle.  Lacroix,  Meg  Merrilies,  Japonnais,  Mens! 
J.  M.  Pigmy,  Moub.  Astorg,  L’ Adorable,  Dolores,  and  Baronne  de  Prailly. 
Mr.  G.  Tucker  was  a good  second  in  the  matter  of  incurved  flowers,  but  his 
Japanese  were  small.  Of  the  former  he  had  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Empress  of  India, 
Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  Lord  Wolseley,  Lord  Alcester,  Nil  Desperandum, 
Barbara,  Princess  of  Wales,  Prince  Alfred,  Mrs.  Dixon,  Baron  Beust,  and 
White  Globe.  His  best  Japanese  were  : Hiver  Fleur,  Meg  Merrilies,  Madame 
C.  Audiguier,  Ambrose  Bouger,  Madame  de  Sevin,  and  Yellow  Dragon.  Mr. 
E.  S.  Cole  was  third.  In  the  class  for  twelve  blooms,  in  four  distinct  varieties, 
Mr.  Wildsmith  was  first  with  a fine  lot,  consisting  of  Princess  of  Wales,  Baron 
Beust,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  and  Golden  Empress.  Mr.  E.  Miller,  gardener  to  F. 
Tagart,  Esq.,  Old  Sneyd  Park,  Bristol,  was  second  with  Empress  of  India,  Lord 
Wolseley,  Princess  of  Teck,  and  Cherub.  Mr.  Hall  had  the  best  stand  of 
twelve  distinct  incurved  flowers,  staging  capital  blooms  of  Empress  of  India, 
Lord  Wolseley,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Queen  of  England,  Lady  Hardinge,  Prince 
Alfred,  Princess  of  Wales,  Mr.  Howe,  Cherub,  Mrs.  Heale,  Mrs.  W.  Shipman, 
and  Venus.  Mr.  W.  Wildsmith,  second  with  Queen  of  England,  Jeanne  d’Arc, 
Beauty,  Baron  Beust,  Princess  of  Wales,  Golden  Empress,  Alfred  Salter,  and 
Jardin  des  Plantes  as  his  best.  The  best  twelve  blooms  shown  with  four  inches 
of  stem  and  foliage  came  from  Mr.  Hall,  who  had  admirable  blooms  of  Barbara, 
Golden  Empress,  Mr,  Howe,  Queen  of  England,  Alfred  Salter,  Princess  of 
Wales,  Pink  Venus,  Empress  of  India,  Cherub,  St.  Patrick,  and  Mrs.  Heale. 
Mr.  Wildsmith,  second  with  fine  blooms,  a little  past  their  best,  Mabel  Ward, 
Venus,  Lady  Carey,  and  Nil  Desperandum  being  in  the  best  condition. 

Japanese  varieties  shown  in  stands  of  twelve  varieties  made  a very  fine 
display,  and  here  Mr.  W.  Pethick  was  first  with  a very  fine  lot,  consisting  of 
Japonnais,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Triomphe  de  la  Rue 
des  Chalets,  Comtesse  de  Beauregard,  Bronze  Dragon,  Jeanne  Delaux,  Fanny 
Boucharlat,  Gloriosum,  Belle  Paule,  Madame  Feral,  and  Thunberg.  Mr. 
Wildsmith  was  a good  second  with  Mons.  J.  M.  Pigmy,  Thunberg,  Mons. 
Brunet,  Maiden’s  Blush,  Mdlle.  Lacroix,  L’ Adorable,  Mons.  Astorg,  and  Jeanne 
Delaux  as  his  leading  flowers. 

Mr.  W.  Pethick  had  the  best  stand  of  twelve  anemone-flowered,  in  not 
less  than  four  distinct  varieties,  staging  admirable  blooms  of  Fabias  de 
Maderanaz,  Empress,  Madame  B.  Pigmy,  Ratapoil,  Lady  Margaret,- Gluck, 
Soeur  Dorothea  Souille,  and  Georges  Sand.  Second,  Mr.  G.  Tucker  with  King  of 
Anemones,  Lady  Margaret,  Empress,  Mons.  Godereau,  Fleur  de  Marie, 
Louise  Bonamy,  and  Madame  Thereta.  Several  other  very  fine  stands  were 
shown  in  this  class. 

Mr.  Wildsmith  staged  a stand  of  a dozen  blooms  of  reflexed  chrysanthe- 
mums that  were  in  fine  condition,  and  were  highly  commended  by  the  judges. 
These  should  find  a place  in  the  schedule  another  year,  for  they  are  very 
attractive. 

Another  new  feature  introduced  with  great  success  was  the  competition 
for  prizes  offered  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Anstie  for  baskets  of  hardy  autumn  foliage,  in 
which  no  fewer  than  twenty-one  capital  entries  were  made.  In  nearly  every 
instance,  great  taste  was  manifested  in  the  arrangement  of  the  foliage  and 
berries,  which  were  present  in  a variety  and  wealth  of  beauty  whioh  astonished 
many  of  the  spectators.  In  this  class,  Mr.  Walter  King,  the  son  of  the 
gardener  at  Devizes  Castle,  was  first,  Mr.  W.  Pethick,  seoond,  and  Mr. 
Pinney,  Manor  House,  Malden,  third. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Randell  discharged  the  duties  of  hon.  seoretary  to  the  show  with 
efficiency  and  courtesy,  and  the  prizes  were  awarded  by  Mr.  Richard  Dean,  of 
Ealing,  and  Mr.  John  Bradner,  of  Clifton. 


LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION,  November  23  and  24. 

The  autumn  exhibition  of  the  Liverpool  Horticultural  Association,  was  held 
on  the  above  dates,  and  proved  so  remarkably  good  in  all  its  details,  that  it 
was  very  properly  considered  one  of  the  best  chrysanthemum  and  fruit  shows 
that  have  yet  been  held  in  the  city  ; the  whole  of  the  available  space  within  St. 
George’s  Hall  was  fully  occupied,  and  without  exception,  the  plants,  cut 
flowers,  and  fruits  staged  in  competition  for  the  prizes,  were  of  a very  high 
degree  of  excellence. 

There  was  a strong  competition  in  the  plant  classes,  and  tho  large  number 
of  specimens  formed  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  show.  Especially 
successful  in  this  division  was  Mr.  J.  Hughes,  gardener  to  H.  Mac  Iver,  Esq., 
who  was  first  for  six,  three,  and  one  large  flowered,  for  six,  three,  and  one  pompon 
varieties,  and  for  a pyramid.  Other  successful  exhibitors  in  the  plant  classes 
were  Mr.  C.  Finnagan,  New  Brighton,  Mr.  T.  Jones,  gardener  to  W.  C.  Clark, 
Esq.,  Mr,  E.  Green,  Gardener  to  J.  Woollright,  Esq.,  Mr.  T.  Gowlins,  gardener 
to  J.  Cunningham,  Esq.,  Mr.  G.  Barber,  gardener  to  M.  Barnsloy,  Esq.,  Mr.  J. 
Lowndes,  gardener  to  S.  S.  Parker,  Esq.  The  large  Howorod  varieties  shown 
comprised  Mrs.  George  Ilundle,  George  Glenny,  Mrs.  Haliburton,  Venus,  Lady 
Hardinge,  Mr.  Bunn,  and  others  equally  well  known.  Mdlle.  Marthe,  Cedo 
Nulli,  Elenore,  Golden  Mdlle.  Marthe,  Bob,  and  St.  Michael,  were  the  best  of 
the  pompons  represented. 

The  cut  blooms  were  staged  in  immonse  numbers'and  in  capital  condition. 
A few  of  the  flowers  had  evidently  Buffered  from  tho  unfavourable  influenoo  of 
the  close,  damp  weather  immediately  preceding  tho  date  of  tho  exhibition, 
but  the  majority  woro  as  fresh  and  bright  as  oould  have  boon  desired.  Tho 
most  important  of  the  numerous  classes  was  that  for  forty-eight  blooms,  to 
oompriso  equal  numbers  of  Japanoso  and  incurved,  in  whioh  tho  first  prize 
consisted  of  n Bilvor  cup  of  tho  value  of  ton  guineas.  Thoro  woro  throe 
ontrieB,  and  tho  oup  was  awarded  to  Mr.  F.  Roberts,  gnrdenor  to  W.  I).  Holt, 
Esq.,  who  had  largo  woll-finished  flowers  of  Angelina,  Hero  of  Stoke  Nowing- 
ton,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Princess  of  Took,  Queen  of  England,  Lord  Aloostor, 
Mrs.  .Shipman,  Mrs.  Hoalo,  Prinoo  Alfrod,  Princess  of  Wales,  Golden 
Empress,  Lord  Wolseley,  John  Salter,  Mr,  13unn,  Emily  Dale,  Empress  of 
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India,  Alfred  Salter,  Mons.  Astorg,  Bello  I’aule,  Soleil  Lovant,  Marguorito 
Marrouoh,  Jnponnais,  Boule  d’Or,  Balmoreau,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  K. 
Ballautine,  Sarnia,  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Meg  Merrilies,  Mona.  II.  Jacotot, 
Jeanne  Dolaux,  Triompho  de  la  Rue  doa  Chalets,  Criterion,  Baronne  de  Frailly, 
and  Mdllo.  Lacroix  ; Mr.  J.  Jelliooe,  gardener  to  F.  H.  Goaaago,  Esq.,  and  Mr. 
T.  Loadbettor,  gardener  to  R.  N.  Dalo,  Eaq.,  wore  aooond  and  third  respec- 
tively. Excellent  stands  of  llowers  were  contributed  to  the  class  for  twenty- 
four  inourvod  by  Mr.  Jelliooe,  and  Mr.  l’layfair,  gardener  to  II.  Nicholson,  Esq. 
The  finest  of  the  blooms  exhibited  wore  those  of  Alfred  Salter,  Princessof  Wales, 
Queen  of  England,  Golden  Empress,  Mrs.  Shipman,  Prince  Alfred,  John  Salter, 
and  Empress  of  India.  For  eighteen  incurved  Mr.  J.  Wilson,  Mr.  A.  R.  Cox, 
and  Mr.  A.  Eaton  wero  first,  seoond,  and  third  respectively  ; and  in  the  re- 
maining classos  for  incurved  varieties  the  principal  awards  were  made  to  Mr. 
F.  Roberts,  Mr.  G.  Burden,  Mr.  M.  Playfair,  Mr.  W.  Wilson,  and  Mr,  W.  H. 
Jones,  all  of  whom  presented  flowers  of  high  quality.  Mr.  J.  E.  Reynolds 
and  Mr.  Jellieoe  were  first  and  seoond  for  twenty-four  Japanese  ; and  for 
eighteen  Mr.  A.  Eaton,  Mr.  W.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  A.  R.  Cox  were  first,  second, 
and  third  respectively.  Japanese  flowers  woro  also  well  shown  by  Mr.  J.  E. 
Reynolds,  Mr.  F.  Roberts,  Mr.  E.  Green,  and  Mr.  Cockburn.  The  finest 
reflexed  flowers  were  those  contributed  by  Mr.  Jellieoe  and  Mr.  A.  R.  Cox  ; 
and  Mr.  S.  Collins  and  Mr.  T.  Foster  contributed  remarkably  good  stands  of 
pompons. 

Miscellaneous  plants  were,  as  at  previous  exhibitions,  Ehown  very  largely, 
and  materially  enhanced  the  interest  of  the  show.  Capital  collections  of  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  were  contributed  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Cox,  Mr.  Jelicoe,  Mr.  T. 
Jones,  Mr.  A.  Crosbie,  and  other  exhibitors.  Ferns  were  well  represented  by 
the  contributions  of  Mr.  A.  R.  Cox,  Mr.  J.  McGrath,  and  Mr.  W.  Wilson. 
From  Mr.  J.  Edwards,  Mr.  T.  Worth,  Mr.  Hurst,  and  Mr.  C.  Copple  came 
excellent  orchids,  the  Calanthes  and  Cypripediums  being  particularly  good. 
Primulas  were  admirably  shown  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Jones,  Mr.  T.  S.  Roeerson, 
and  Mr.  E:  Green. 

There  was  an  extensive  and  good  display  of  fruit,  the  classes  for  collections 
being  exceptionally  well  filled.  For  twelve  dishes,  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre, 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  Elvaston  Castle,  was  a good  first,  closely 
followed  by  Mr.  Upjohn,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  Worsley  Hal), 
and  Mr.  Harragan  for  second  and  'third  places.  Mr.  Goodacre  was  first  also 
for  six  dishes,  and  Mr.  Elsworthy  and  Mr.  Harragan  were  again  second  and 
third  respectively.  Mr.  G.  Gibson  was  first  in  both  the  classes  for  pine- 
apples with  well  ripened  fruits.  In  the  grape  classes  Mr.  J.  Hollingworth, 
Mr.  Wallis,  Mr.  Elsworthy,  Mr.  W.  Wilson,  Mr.  Goodacre,  and  Mr.  J.  Bennett 
were  the  most  successful  exhibitors.  Pears  were  well  shown  by  the  Rev.  L. 
Garnett,  Christleton,  Mr.  Goodacre,  Mr.  W.  H.  Jones,  and  Mr.  E.  Green.  To 
the  apple  classes  Mr.  J.  McKenzie,  Linton  Park,  Rev,  L.  Garnett,  Mr.  E. 
Owen,  Rev.  H.  Awkright,  Mr.  Goodacre,  and  Mr.  E.  Banner  contributed  fruit 
of  high  quality. 

The  prize  offered  for  the  best  inourved  flower  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Wilson, 
for  a good  bloom  of  Lord  Alcester;  and  that  for  the  best  Japanese  was  awarded 
to  the  same  exhibitor  for  Boule  d’Or.  Mr.  T.  Winkworth  exhibited  blooms 
of  Ralph  Brocklebank,  a fine  sport  from  Meg  Merrilies,  and  was  awarded  a 
first-class  certificate. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY,  November  24. 

A meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  was  held  at  the  Aquarium,  on  Wednes- 
day, when,  as  at  previous  meetings,  a considerable  number  of  novelties  were 
submitted.  There  were  present  E.  Sanderson,  Esq.  in  the  chair,  and  Messrs. 
C.  Swift,  R.  Dean,  G.  Stevens,  J.  Wright,  George  Gordon,  H.  Cannell,  S. 
Gilbey,  R.  Ballantine,  N.  Davis,  J.  Mardlin,  J.  P.  Kendall,  and  C.  Gibson. 
The  undermentioned  are  the  principal  varieties  submitted. 

Syringa. — A Japanese  variety,  the  flowers  rather  large  with  curled  petals, 
and  of  a bright  pink.  As  shown  rather  thin,  but  it  was  considered  promising, 
and  accordingly  commended. 

Mr.  Ralph  Brocklebank. — A sport  from  Meg  Merrilies,  having  flowers  of  a 
bright  yellow  colour,  and  identical  in  size  and  form  with  the  type.  First-class 
certificate.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  Winkworth. 

Mr.  D.  B.  Chapman. — A superb  Japanese  variety,  the  flowers  of  large  size, 
and  very  solid,  the  petals  thread-like  and  much  curled  ; the  colour  rich  rose- 
magenta.  First  class  certificate.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  Sullivan,  Roehampton. 

Robert  Bottomleg. — A Japanese  variety  bearing  large  finely-formed  flowers 
of  the  purest  white.  As  shown,  it  was  considered  not  sufficiently  distinot. 
Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  and  Sons. 

Lady  Matheston,  raised  by  M.  Delaux,  and  introduced  as  a Japanese  variety, 
has  large  white  flowers  similar  in  character  to  a very  bad  incurved,  and  was 
passed  by  the  committee.  Blooms  were  submitted  by  four  exhibitors. 

Miss  Nicholls. — A reflexed  flower  of  a pleasing  blush  colour  and  good 
form.  As  shown,  rather  small.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  G.  Stevens. 

V.  Sumner. — A hybrid  pompon  with  flowers  similar  in  size  and  form  to 
those  of  Soeur  Melanie,  and  of  a deep  blush  colour.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  G. 
Stevens. 

James  lee. — A hybrid  pompon,  the  flowers  very  large  and  of  a reddish 
orange  hue.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  G.  Stevens. 

Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones. — A fine  golden  yellow  sport  from  Ethel,  which  received 
a first-class  certificate  when  exhibited  at  the  preceding  meeting  by  Mr.  H.  J. 
Jones,  of  Lewisham.  On  this  occasion  two  large  and  well-flowered  specimens 
were  exhibited  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham. 

Charles  Halle. — A beautiful  intermediate,  with  medium- sized  flowers  of 
a bright  pink  hue.  It  is  very  promising,  and  will  probably  prove  useful  for 
decorative  purposes.  Commended.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware. 

Iona. — A handsome  hybrid  pompon,  with  large  globular  flowers,  having 
notched  petals,  and  a of  rich  rosy  orange  hue.  Commended.  Exhibited  by 
Mr.  T.  S.Ware. 

Rubra  perfecia. — A remarkably  good  pompon,  the  flowers  comparatively 
large,  of  fine  form,  and  a brilliant  crimson  hue.  First-olass  certificate.  Ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  W.  E.  Boyce. 

Mrs.  N.  Davis. — An  excellent  incurved  flower,  obtained  as  a sport  from 
PrinceES  of  Teck,  and  of  a rich  golden  colour.  First-class  certificate.  Ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Mizen,  Mitcham. 

Sirus. — A very  beautiful  pompon.  The  flowers  comparatively  large, 
decidedly  reflexed,  and  of  fine  form  ; the  colour  dark  amber.  First-class 
certificate.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  R.  Owen,  Maidenhead. 

Mrs.  Glover — A white  reflexed  flower,  which  was  said  to  have  been  obtained 
as  a sport.  Was  considered  by  the  committee  to  be  similar  to  La  Yierge. 
Exhibited  by  Mr.  R.  Owen. 

Pedro  Diaz. — A tine  reflexed  flower  of  a brilliant  crimson  colour,  which  has 
been  already  certificated,  was  shown  in  capital  form  by  Mr.  R,  Owen. 


Marguerite,  Cloth  of  Gold. — A beautiful  variety  of  Chrysanthemum  ooron- 
nrium,  with  bright  yellow  flowers.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  R.  Owen  aud  com- 
mended. 

La  (haclcux. — An  inourved  variety  of  great  promise;  the  flowers  aro 
rather  large,  aud  of  a bright  pink  hue.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  11.  Cannell  and 
Sods. 

Marigold. — A very  effeotivo  single  variety,  with  flowers  of  the  largest  size, 
and  a brilliant  crimson  colour.  First-class  certificate.  Exhibited  by  Messrs. 
II.  Cannell  and  Sons. 

Mrs.  IF.  Ilolmes. — A beautiful  anemone  variety,  the  flowers  rather  small, 
as  shown,  but  perfect  in  form,  the  colour  deep  blush  pink.  First-class  certifi- 
cate. Exhibited  by  Messrs.  II.  Cannell  and  Sons. 

L'  Or  du  Japan. — A remarkably  handsome  Japanese  variety;  the  flowers, 
which  are  somewhat  similar  in  build  to  those  of  Criterion,  are  very  large,  and 
remarkably  solid;  the  oolour  bright  orange  yellow.  First- class  certificate. 
Exhibited  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons. 

Mrs.  H.  Cannell. — A Japanese  variety,  with  pure  white  flowers,  similar  in 
form  to  those  of  Pelican.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons. 

Moonlight. — A very  distinot  Japanese  variety;  the  flowers  large  in  size, 
somewhat  globular,  and  pure  white.  First-class  certificate.  Exhibited  by 
Mr.  Kendall. 


BIRMINGHAM  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY,  November  24  and  25. 

The  contributions  to  the  classes  provided  in  the  schedule  of  prizes  offered 
by  the  Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  Sooiety  were  so  numerous  that  the  Town 
Hall,  in  which  the  exhibition  waB  held,  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity.  As 
the  exhibits  were  not  less  remarkable  for  their  high  quality  than  for  their 
number,  the  display  produced  was  one  of  which  the  society  may  well  be  proud. 

The  majority  of  the  plant  classes  were  well  filled,  and  the  specimens  were 
mostly  of  the  largest  size  and  admirably  flowered.  The  most  successful  of 
the  exhibitors  in  the  classes  for  large-fbwered  varieties  were  Mr.  T.  Martincau, 
Mr.  D.  Milward,  Mr.  Cooper,  and  Mr.  W.  Milward.  Pompons  were  presented 
in  excellent  condition  by  Mr.  T.  Martineau,  Mr.  R.  Chamberlain,  Mrs.  Mari- 
gold, and  Mr.  W.  Milward,  to  whom  the  principal  awards  were  made.  For 
groups  Mr.  R.  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  Mr.  J.  B.  Lees,  and  Mrs.  Marigold  were 
first,  second,  and  third  respectively,  with  highly  effective  arrangements. 

The  display  of  cut  blooms  was  very  large,  and  on  the  whole  remarkably 
good,  although  those  forming  many  of  the  stands  were  rather  wanting  in  fresh- 
ness. There  was  a spirited  contest  in  the  great  class  for  forty-eight,  and  in 
the  result  the  awards  were  made  to  Mr.  J.  Corbett,  Mr.  G.  A.  Everitt, 
Colonel  Wingfield,  and  Mr.  H.  Lovatt.  For  twenty -four,  Lord  Hindlip  was 
successful  in  taking  the  first  prize,  followed  by  Mr.  J.  Corbett  and  Mr.  G.  A. 
Everitt  for  the  second  and  third  places.  In  a second  class  for  twenty-four, 
Mr.  Bamsdeu,  Mrs.  Marigold,  and  Mr.  Watson  were  the  prizetakers  in  the 
order  of  tneir  names,  staging  flowers  distinguished  by  their  high  quality.  In  the 
remaining  olasses  for  cut  blooms,  the  chief  prizetakers  were  Mr.  G.  A.  Corbett, 
Lord  Hindlip,  Mrs.  Healing,  Mr.  E.  Parks,  Mr.  J.  B.  Lees,  and  Mrs. 
Marigold. 

As  for  many  years  past  primulas  had  the  most  liberal  provisions  made  for 
them  in  the  schedule,  and  in  consequence  were  shown  in  large  numbers,  and 
in  a condition  that  fully  maintained  the  reputation  of  the  cultivators  in  the 
Birmingham  district.  For  six  double  primulas,  Mr.  H.  E.  Yates  and  Mr.  R. 
ChamberlaiD,  M.P.,  were  first  and  second  respectively,  with  neatly  grown 
and  well-bloomed  examples.  In  the  class  for  six  plants,  to  include  Emperor, 
Marquis  of  Lome,  and  The  Queen,  Mr.  R.  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  J. 
Cooper  were  first  and  second  respectively  ; and  in  the  class  for  six,  from  which 
these  varieties  were  excluded,  Mr.  H.  Weiss  and  Mr.  C.  Showell  were  first 
and  second.  The  finest  examples  of  The  Queen  wers  those  from  Mr.  R. 
Chamberlain,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Showell ; and  of  Marquis  of  Lome  and  Princess 
Louise,  the  best  were  from  Mr.  R.  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Cooper.  The 
open  classes  were  particularly  good,  and  iD  that  for  twelve,  Mr.  T.  B.  Thomson 
and  Messrs.  Pope  and  Son  were  first  and  second  respectively.  Mr.  T.  B. 
Thomson  was  first  also  for  six  double  varieties  and  for  six  fern-leaved,  and 
Messrs.  Pope  and  Son  were  second  in  each  class.  Mr.  Cooper  was  successful  in 
taking  the  premier  award  for  twelve  cyclamens,  with  nicely-flowered  plants. 

There  was  a large  and  exceedingly  attractive  display  of  fruit,  to  which 
trade  cultivators  contributed  very  liberally.  Messrs.  Richard  Smith  and  Co. , 
Worcester,  exhibited  a collection  of  one  hundred  dishes  of  apples.  Messrs.  G. 
Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone,  staged  the  same  number  of  dishes  of  apples  and 
pears,  and  Mr.  Watkins,  Pomona  Farm,  Hereford,  had  upwards  of  ninety 
dishes  of  apples. 

Amongst  the  miscellaneous  contributions  were  collections  of  plants  from 
Mr.  H.  Niemand  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Vertegans,  a collection  of  zonal  pelargoniums 
and  new  chrysanthemums  from  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley. 


MANCHESTER  ROYAL  BOTANICAL  SOCIETY,  November  23  and  24. 

The  exhibition  of  chrysanthemums  held  in  the  Town  Hall  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  last,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Manchester  Royal  Botanical  Society, 
was  of  rare  excellence,  and  gave  the  citizens  a good  opportunity  of  seeing  these 
flowers  at  their  best.  Plants  and  cut  blooms  were  both  staged  in  large 
numbers,  and  the  majority  were  in  first-class  condition,  bespeaking  cultural 
skill  of  a high  order. 

The  chief  class  for  plants  was  that  for  nine  large-flowered  specimens,  and 
the  competition  for  the  first  place  was  very  keen.  The  premier  award  was 
made  to  Mr.  J.  Fletcher,  Kersley  Vale  House,  who  had  a capital  collection, 
comprising  Mrs.  George  Bundle,  Princess  of  Teck,  and  King  of  Crimsons, 
the  last-mentioned  being  one  of  the  finest  specimens  that  have  yet  been 
exhibited.  The  remaining  prizes  in  the  class  were  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  Heine, 
Fallowfield,  Mr.  W.  Holland,  and  Mr.  S.  Reddaway,  Eccles  New  Road,  in  the 
order  of  their  names.  The  Japanese  specimens  produced  a very  rich  display  of 
colour,  and  proved  highlyattractive.  For  six  Mr.  J.  Brennard,  The  Grange,  Birch, 
was  first ; and  Mr.  S.  Hunter,  Pendleton,  and  Mr.  W.  Agnew,  Pendleton,  were 
second  and  third.  Pompons  in  collections  of  six  were  admirably  shown  by  Mr. 
J.  Wild,  Whitefield,  Mr.  J.  Brennard,  and  Mr.  A.  Heine,  the  specimens  being 
large,  well  trained,  and  densely  flowered.  Plants  suitable  for  the  embellishment 
of  the  conservatory  had  a class  provided  for  them,  and  excellent  contributions 
to  it  were  made  by  Mr.  M.  S.  Bles,  Broughton  Park,  Mr.  J.  Wild,  and  Mr.  W. 
Holland. 

The  majority  of  the  classes  for  cut  blooms  were  well  filled  ; for  twenty-four 
incurved  Mr.  E.  G.  Wrigley,  Dukinfield,  was  a capital  first  with  blooms  com- 
paratively large  in  size  and  remarkable  for  their  high  finish  ; Mr.  D.  Maclure 
was  a close  second  ; and  Mr,  J-  H<  Goodacre,  Elvaston  Castle,  Derby,  who 
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was  third,  had  blooms  of  very  good  quality.  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Stockport,  occu- 
pied tho  first  place  in  the  class  for  twelve  incurved  ; Mr.  E.  G.  Wrigley  and 
Mr.  W.  Lees,  Brooklanda,  were  second  and  third.  Mr.  E.  G.  Wrigley  was 
successful  also  in  taking  tho  first  prize  for  twenty-four  Japanese,  staging  a very 
effective  collection  of  blooms  ; Mr.  J.  Walker  and  Mr.  Goodacre  second  and 
third.  Good  stands  of  twelve  Japanese  were  contributed  by  Mr.  J.  Walker, 
Mrs.  Shaw,  Mr.  Sykes,  and  Mr.  E.  G.  Wrigley. 

There  were  two  classes  for  bouquets,  and  Mr.  A.  Heine  was  successful  in 
securing  a first  in  each.  For  twelve  dishes  of  apples  and  for  six  dishes  of 
pears  Mr.  Goodacre  and  Mr.  S.  Barlow,  Stakehill  House,  were  first  and  second 
respectively.  Mr.  J.  Heywood  contributed  excellent  grapes,  and  the  Liver- 
pool Horticultural  Company,  Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown,  and  Tait,  and  Messrs. 
Dickson  and  Robison  presented  miscellaneous  collections  of  plants,  which  added 
much  to  the  attractions  of  the  exhibition. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE  ROOT,  FRUIT,  AND  GRAIN  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  this  society  recently  took  place  in  the  Corn 
Exchange,  Gloucester.  All  the  classes  were  well  filled,  and  the  competition 
very  keen.  The  principal  prize  for  the  best  collection  of  dessert  apples  went  to 
Mr.  John  Watkins,  Pomona  Farm,  Hereford  ; second,  the  Earl  of  Ducie.  Mr. 
Watkins  was  again  first  for  a collection  of  culinary  apples  ; Mr.  T.  Dean, 
gardener  to  Miss  Strickland,  Apperley  Court,  was  a very  close  second.  The 
Earl  of  Ducie  was  placed  first  for  a collection  of  dessert  pears  ; Mr.  A.  Cook, 
Cheltenham,  second.  Those  who  took  first  prizes  for  single  dishes  of  apples 
and  pears  were  the  Earl  of  Ducie,  Mr.  D.  Phelps,  Mr.  Dean,  Dr.  Needham, 
Mr.  J.  Watkins,  Mr.  J.  R.  Bennett,  Mr.  H.  Thomson,  and  Mr.  John  Aplin, 
gardener  to  W.  M.  Baker,  Esq.,  Hasfield  Court,  Gloucester.  Mr,  J.  Watkins 
was  also  successful  in  winning  the  first  prize  for  a collection  of  cider  apples  ; 
Mr.  Dean  second.  For  the  best  collection  of  dessert  apples,  open  to  farmers 
only,  Mr.  T.  Morris,  Mairemore  Court,  gained  the  first,  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Ford, 
Lugwardine,  the  second.  Mr.  T.  Morris  was  again  first  for  a collection  of 
culinary  apples,  and  the  second  award  was  made  to  Mr.  Cooper,  Stonehouse. 
Mr.  John  Fowler,  Terley,  took  the  first  prize  for  a collection  of  cider  apples, 
and  Mr.  Cooper  the  second.  The  exhibitors  gaining  prizes  for  black  and  white 
grapes  were  Colonel  Kingscote,  Kingscote  Park  ; Mr.  Parry,  Highnam  Court, 
and  Mr.  G.  Yiner  Ellis,  Minsterworth. 

Potatoes  took  up  a very  large  space,  as  all  the  classes  were  well  filled.  For 
a collection  of  twelve  varieties,  six  tubers  of  each,  Mr.  G.  Allin,  Ramsbury 
Manor,  gained  the  first  prize,  the  second  prize  going  to  Mr.  A.  Cook,  and  the 
third  to  Mr.  John  Aplin.  The  principal  prizetakers  for  single  dishes  were  the 
Earl  of  Ducie,  Mr.  A.  Cook,  Mr.  G.  Allin,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Wm.  Williams, 
Dr.  Needham,  Mr.  W.  H.  Morton  Newent,  and  Mr.  John  Aplin.  Messrs. 
Wheeler  and  Son,  nurserymen,  Gloucester,  staged  a splendid  collection  of 
apples,  not  for  competition,  which  was  worthy  of  the  highest  praise. 


NORTH  OF  SCOTLAND  HORTICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Trees  and  Their  Influences. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  in  the  Christian  Institute, 
Aberdeen.  The  president,  Mr.  Alex.  Robson,  occupied  the  chair,  and  there 
was  a good  attendance  of  members.  Mr.  Alexander  Cumming,  forester, 
Huntly  Lodge,  Huntly,  read  a very  interesting  paper  on  “ The  Effects  of 
Trees  and  Plantations  on  Climate  and  Crops.”  Mr.  Cumming  described  trees 
as  a provision  of  nature  to  make  the  earth  a fit  habitation  for  man,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  speak  of  the  influence  of  trees  on  our  climate.  Trees  absorb 
moisture,  and  the  means  of  subsistence  from  the  earth  and  the  atmosphere. 
But,  although  rooted  to  the  earth  and  taking  a certain  amount  therefrom, 
they  draw  the  greater  part  of  their  nourishment  from  the  atmosphere. 
Speaking  of  the  office  of  trees  in  distributing  carbonic  acid  gas,  he  explained 
that  their  leaves  under  the  influence  of  sunlight  draw  in  carbonic  gas  to  the 
extent  of  one  part  of  carbon  to  two  parts  of  oxygen.  The  carbon  is  retained 
and  the  oxygen  given  out  again  to  purify  the  atmosphere  and  sustain  man.  In 
the  darkness  also  the  leaves  of  trees  and  plants  give  off  carbon,  but  in  much 
smaller  quantities.  Again,  the  moisture  which  trees  absorb  from  the  earth  is 
discharged  into  the  air,  thus  promoting  that  genial  moisture  which  is  so 
conducive  to  healthy  life. 

Trees  and  plants  being  so  beneficial  to  the  atmosphere  are  advantageous 
in  the  vicinity  of  manufactories  and  in  large  towns,  or  wherever  large  quan- 
tities of  carbon  are  discharged  into  the  air.  We  should  therefore  have  our 
manufactories  surrounded  with  trees  in  the  shape  of  hedge-rows,  or  planta- 
tions, growing  in  such  a position  that  they  will  catch  and  filter  through  their 
leaves  the  clouds  of  smoke  issuing  from  chimney  stalks.  He  contended  that 
there  should  be  more  trees  about  the  thoroughfares  of  our  large  towns,  and 
pointed  to  the  injurious  effects  which  the  vitiated  air  of  London  was  stated  to 
exercise  on  its  inhabitants.  Turning  to  the  influence  of  trees  and  plantations 
on  crops,  Mr.  Cumming  remarked  that  inside  a plantation  the  temperature 
never  falls  orrises  so  much  as  outside  in  the  open  ; for  plantations  retain  the 
sun’s  heat,  and  discharge  it  after  a manner  that  prevents  excessive  changes  of 
temperature.  Extreme  variations  of  temperature  are  lessened  by  trees  more 
in  summer  than  in  winter,  and  the  influence  of  a plantation  of  broad-leaved 
trees  is  greater  in  summer  and  less  in  winter  than  the  influence  of  an  evergreen 
pine  plantation.  As  a necessary  deduction  from  this,  he  advocated  that 
plantations  should  bo  mixed  with  evergreen  pine  trees.  He  did  not  share  in 
the  popular  belief  that  crops  come  earlier  to  maturity  in  districts  that  are 
well  wooded.  Extensive  plantations  absorb  immense  quantities  of  water,  and 
discharge  a great  part  of  it  into  tho  atmosphere.  This  brings  about  a moist 
condition  of  the  local  climate,  and  cropB  are  bound  to  take  a longer  time  in 
coming  to  maturity.  But  plantations  shelter  the  crops  and  enable  them  to 
come  to  full  maturity,  and  they  also  hinder  the  process  of  drying,  and  so 
lengthen  tho  period  of  exposure.  He  illustrated  his  remarks  by  citing  the 
Bin  i'lantation,  near  Huntly,  and  gave  dataof  its  influence  on  tho  contiguous 
crops  as  it  gradually  grew,  Plantations  regulated  the  rainfall,  and  he  con- 
sidered that  by  judicious  enterprise  north-western  parts  of  Aberdeenshire 
that  suffered  from  droughts  in  spring  and  early  summer  could  be  benefited. 

The  droughts  might  be  considerably  reduced,  if  not  prevented  altogether, 
by  carrying  out  a judicious  system  of  tree  planting.  Plantations  break  the 
force  of  the  winds,  fix  tho  surfaco  soil,  encourage  the  growth  of  surface 
vegetation,  and  add  to  tho  moisture  of  tho  atmosphere.  But  in  densely- 
wooded  countries  tho  atmosphere  becomes  overweighed  with  moisture,  so 
that  planting  is  susceptible  of  being  overdone.  Tho  extent  to  which  plant- 
ing ought  to  be  carried  on  could  only  bo  understood  by  close  observation  and 
long  experience.  It  is  estimated  that  four  and  a- half  por  cent,  of  tho  land 
in  Great  Britain  is  under  wood  of  ouo  kind  or  other,  This  proportion  of  wood 


would  be  sufficient  for  climatic  purposes  were  it  all  grown  up,  were  it  a full 
crop,  and  were  it  judiciously  distributed.  But  it  was  not.  If  the  hills  and 
moorlands  now  destitute  of  trees  wore  planted  to  the  extent  of  about  one- 
tenth  of  their  area,  care  being  taken  to  have  the  plantations  so  situated  as  to 
give  the  greatest  amount  of  shelter  to  the  agricultural  lands,  then  we  will 
probably  find  that  the  severity  of  our  climate  will  be  considerably  reduced, 
and  that  the  proportion  of  plantations  necessary  for  agricultural  land  will  be 
small. 

Planting  should  precede  the  drainage  of  agricultural  lands,  because 
drainage  dried  up  the  surfp.ee  water,  and  thus  deprived  the  atmosphere  of  the 
amount  of  moisture  necessary  for  the  successful  growth  of  crops.  The  extent 
of  plantations  will  also  be  gauged  according  to  the  configuration  of  a 
district.  On  a low  country  a few  plantations  stretching  across  tho  direc- 
tion of  the  prevailing  winds  will  give  sufficient  shelter,  but  in  a hilly  district 
the  wind  requires  to  be  broken  in  each  glen  and  hollow. 

On  the  motion  of  the  President,  a very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Cumming.  Mr.  James  Mowat,  Huntly  Street,  Aberdeen,  read  a 
capital  paper  on  the  peach  and  nectarine,  at  the  close  of  which,  and  after  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman,  the  meeting  separated. 


4Mb  Pants,  jflofora,  attij  jftuits. 

♦ 

Masdevallia  astuta  ( <7.(7. , 1886,  ii.,  584). — A near  neighbour  of  M. 
Gaskelliana,  but  differing  in  colours. 

Eria  Forth  (<7.(7.,  1886,  ii.,  584). — A quite  new  species  from  Hong  Kong, 
colours  yellowish  green,  with  crimson  veins  on  lip. 

New  Gloxinias  of  distinct  character  have  been  established  by  Mr.  F.  C. 
Heinemann  of  Erfurt,  uniting  the  best  characters  of  G.  crassifolia  and  G. 
hybrida.  The  flowers  are  large,  stout,  of  fine  form,  the  lobes  broad  and 
smooth,  very  richly  veined  and  spotted,  the  colours  often  intense,  yet  softened 
in  effect  by  the  delicate  mottling.  It  is  a great  advantage  that  these  fine 
forms  are  freely  reproduced  from  seed,  thus  obviating  the  old-fashioned  plan 
of  propagating.  Growers  of  these  flowers  may  with  advantage  give  this  strain 
a trial. 

Catasetum  galeritum  (G.C.,  1886,  ii.,  616).— A pleasing  orchid,  flowers 
green  with  brown  spots. 

Catasetum  pileatum  ( G.C. , 1886,  ii.,  616). — A curious  species,  with  flowers 
like  those  of  Mormodes  laxatum. 

Dendrobium  nycteridoglossum  (G.C.,  1886,  ii.,  616). — A new  member 
of  the  aporum  group,  flowers  green,  striped  with  red. 

Maxillaria  fucata  ((7.(7.,  1886,  ii.,  616). — It  is  near  to  M.  irrorala,  but 
has  no  powdery  colour  to  the  lip. 

Anthurium  Rothschildianum  ((?.,  570). — A good  figure  of  this  very 
distinct  variety. 

Passiflora  Watsoniana  ((7.(7.,  1888,  ii , 648). — An  elegant  species  be- 
longing to  the  granadilla  section  ; flowers  small,  the  colours  pale  lilac  and 
purple. 

Vanda  Dearei  ((7.(7,  1886,  ii.,  648).— In  the  way  of  V.  tricolor,  but  dis- 
tinct and  beautiful. 

Masdevallia  glaphyrantha  ((7.(7.,  1886,  ii.,  648). — A little  gem,  believed 
to  be  derived  from  M.  Shuttleworthi. 

Karutus  acanthocrater  (B.M.,  6,904). — A bold  bromeliad  of  fine 

character. 


fttplus  to  <®umcs. 



A.  H.  Roseburn  — Pinch  out  the  trusses  of  bloom  at  once,  and  be  careful  not 
to  wound  tbe  leaves  that  are  nearest  them. 

Pruning  Roses  Newly  Planted.—  J . P.-We  do  not  agree  with  those  who  advise 
you  to  prune  and  plant  at  the  same  time.  We  advise  you  to  prune  sufficiently  to 
make  the  plants  convenient  for  handling,  then  plant  them  with  care,  and  touch 
them  over  with  the  knife  in  April  next.  If  you  want  to  check  the  growth  and 
lose  half  a season  prune  them  hard  in  at  once. 

Bouvardias. — A.  C.,  Wantage. — The  plants  appear  from  the  specimens 
before  us  to  be  in  a very  unsatisfactory  condition  at  the  roots  ; but  whether  it 
has  been  produced  by  unsuitable  soil  or  injudicious  watering  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  say  ; but  we  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  watering  has  been 
the  cause  of  the  mischief. 

Names  of  Fruits. — I.  L.  B.  J. — Your  pears  came  to  us  smashed  into  horrid 
pulp.  How  could  you  send  ripe  pears  in  a paper  box  and  expect  us  to  touch 
the  mess  ? The  variety  is  probably  Seckie.  R.  Watson. — 1,  Pastorale;  2, 
King  Edward  ; it  is  late  for  it  to  be  in  such  good  condition  ; .8,  Napoleou  ; 4, 
Figue  de  Naples.  Robert  Rix.  — 1,  Golden  Pippin  ; 2,  Clarke’s  Pippin  ; 3, 
Gravenstein  ; 4,  Burr-knot.  The  pear  is  Passe  Crassane.  The  grape  is  Gros 
Guillaume. 

Names  of  Plants. — -Constant  Reader. — The  plant  is  Begonia  Froobeli.  C. 
Clarke. — Plants  in  paper  box  ; 1,  Parietaria  officinalis  ; 2,  Begonia  incarnata  ; 
3,  Linum  trigynum.  W.  Walsh. — Your  Zigadenus  from  the  Rooky  mountains 
is  an  exceedingly  beautiful  plant,  making  no  show  whatever  except  to  that 
“ inward  eye  ” that  finds  delight  in  delicate  design  without  tho  aid  of  colour. 
It  is  probably  Z.  braoteatus,  but  we  can  say  nothing  about  labelling  until  wo 
see  the  flowors.  The  frond  sent  is  Platycerium  grande,  which  is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  P.  alcicorne.  Barberini. — 1,  Gnaphalium  undulatum  ; 2,  Clianthus 
punicous  ; 3,  Myrsine  coriaoea  ; 4,  Smilax  aagittcofolia. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

C.  L.  ITarthfeld  and  Co.,  Newport,  Ky.,  U.S.A. — Automatic  and 
Portable  Tramways, 

Wood  and  Ingram,  Huntingdon. — General  Nursery  Slock. 

Robert  Owen,  Castle  Hill,  Maidenhead, — New  and  Select  Chrysanthe- 
mums. 


©bttuarjL 

On  the  20th  inst.,  Mr.  D.  MoFaiilane,  formerly  gardener  at  Kqowsley  Cottage,  and 
of  lute  nurseryman  at  Olive  Mount,  Wavertroe. 


December  4,  1886. 
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Royal  horticultural 

SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  S.W. 

NOTICE  !— COMMITTEE  MEETINGS:  Scientific,  at  Ouo  p m.,  in  tho  Lindley  Library  : 
Fruit  and  Floral,  at  Eleven  a.ui.,  in  tho  East  Crush  Hoorn,  ltoyal  Albert  Hall,  on  TUESDAY 
next,  Dec km her  7. 

INGSTON  and  SURBITON  C HRYS  AN  THE  MUM  ^CIETY. 


K 


Tho  ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  will  bo  hold  on  TUESDAY  and  WEDNES- 
DAY,  November  8 and  9,  1887. 

Schedules  are  in  conrse  of  preparation,  and  will  bo  forwardod  when  ready  on  applica- 
tion to 

T.  Jackson,  Hon.  Seo.,  Fife  Road,  Kingston-on-Thames. 


tEiliibitiona  anti  fftcetmga  far  the  ISnsumg  Meek. 

Tuesday,  December  7. — Royal  Horticultural  Society. — Floral  and  Fruit  Com- 
mittees, 11am.;  ScientiSc  Committee,  1 p m. 

Wednesday,  December  8. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society. — Floral  Committee, 
1.30  p.m. 


auction  Saks  for  tfye  lEnsutng  ®25rek. 

Monday,  December  6. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  and  68,  Cheapside;  Dutch  Bulbs  and  5,000  Lilium  auratum. 

Wednesday,  December  8. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale 
Rooms,  67  and  68,  Cheapside  ; 3,000  Lilium  auratum,  Plants,  Roses,  &c 
TnuRSDAYAND  Saturday,  December  9 and  11  — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their 
Central  Sale  Rooms,  67  and  68,  Cheapside ; Dutch  Bulbs. 

Friday,  December  10 — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  and  68,  Cheapside ; Importation  of  Cattleya  Lawrenceana. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. — Post  free  from  the  Office,  4,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  One  Copy,  2$d. : 3 Months,  3s. : 6 Months,  6s.  : One 
Year,  Lis.  6d.  (including  the  Christmas  Number).  To  Amerioa,  Australia,  Belgium, 
Canada,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  India,  Italy,  Spain,  Sweden,  and 
Switzerland,  14s.  per  annum. 

SCALE  OP  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS.  — Five  lines  and 
under,  body  type,  2s.  6d. ; each  additional  line,  6d. ; half  a colnmn,  £1 15s. ; a 
column,  £3  ; one  page,  £9. 

Advertisements  for  the  Current  Number  must  be  sent  not  later  than  Wednesday,  and 
for  Monthly  Parts  not  later  than  the  24th  of  each  Month,  addressed  to  the  Advertisement 
Office  of  the  Gardeners'  Magazine,  148  and  149.  Aldersgate  Street,  London,  E.O. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  of  HORTICULTURAL  or  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES  and 
SHOWS  are  inserted  on  the  Leader  Page  at  Is.  per  line. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  OF  SITUATIONS  VACANT,  or  from  persons  seeking  employ- 
ment, Is.  each  four  lines  (28  words),  and  3d.  per  line  after. 

***  THE  DOUBLE  CHRISTMAS  NUMBER  OF  THE  GARDENERS’ 
MAGAZINE  will  be  published  on  Saturday,  Deoember  18.  It  will  oonsiet  of 
two  sheets  of  histories,  essays,  and  sketches,  freely  illustrated,  and  a Horti- 
cultural Almanac  for  the  year  1887.  The  price  will  be  6d.  Amongst  the  oon. 
tents  will  be  papers  on  the  Yucoa  in  Garden  Scenery  ; The  True  Story  of 
Merlin,  the  Magician  ; A History  of  the  Blue  Rose  ; John  Kyrle,  the  Man 
of  Ross  ; Jacob’s  Rod,  and  its  wondrous  Works  in  Modern  Times  ; An 
Interview  with  a Prodigal  Son  ; The  Origin  of  Robert  Burns’s  “ Tam 
O’Shanter  ” ; A Fern  Hnnt  and  a Narrow  Eaoape  ; Rational  Rhymes, 
&o.,  &o. 

* .*  THE  GARDEN  ORACLE  for  1887  will  be  published  immediately  in  the  usual 
form,  price  Is.  It  will  contain  a new  Catalogue  of  Florists’  Anricnlas, 
enlarged  and  corrected  to  the  present  time,  and  comprising  a considerable 
number  of  varieties  hitherto  undescribed.  The  lists  of  plants  figured  ; of  new 
plants,  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  ; and  the  selections  for  1887,  will  be  on 
the  models  that  have  met  with  approval  in  the  twenty-eight  previous  years 
of  the  sucoessive  and  successful  publications  of  this  work.  This  twenty-ninth 
issue  of  the  Garden  Oracle  places  every  novelty  in  its  true  position  in  respect 
of  certificates  and  other  hononrs,  and  clearly  indicates  those  that  are  most  to 
be  desired  for  home  use  and  for  exhibition. 
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The  Apple  and  Pear  as  Vintage  Fruits  claim  new  consideration 
in  connection  with  current  agricultural  statistics ; and  the  study  is 
aided  by  a compact  treatise  on  the  subject,  the  joint  work  of  the  late 
No.  1,127,  New  Series. — Vol.  XXIX. 


Dr.  Bull,  of  Hereford,  and  I)r.  Hogg,  of  London.*  The  Woolhope 
Club  has,  amongst  its  many  useful  endeavours,  entered  upon  a 
systematic  inquiry  into  the  relative  merits  of  hardy  fruits,  and  more 
especially  of  apples  and  pears,  both  as  to  thoir  market  and  vintage 
qualities,  and  tho  whole  commercial  business  of  producing  and  using 
them.  One  result  of  these  endeavours  is  the  Herefordshire  Pomona, 
a noble  work  in  which  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  varieties  of 
table  and  vintage  fruits  are  described  and  figured.  This  work,  which 
we  may,  with  propriety,  speak  of  as  monumental,  is  of  too  costly  a 
nature  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  many  who  may  be  supposed 
to  need  scientific  assistance  in  orcharding ; and  it  is  quite  a happy 
thought  on  the  part  of  the  club  to  melt  it  down  for  general  use  into 
a neat  handy  volume,  sufficiently  illustrated  for  what  may  be  termed 
elementary  purposes,  and  within  the  reach  of  all  by  reason  of  its 
low  price.  The  book  before  us  is  the  product  of  the  melting-pot  : it 
contains  the  essence  of  the  practical  matter  of  the  portly  ‘'Pomona,” 
and  the  several  parts  of  the  subject  are  set  forth  in  the  most  orderly 
manner.  We  have  in  it  a brief  but  sharply-pointed  discourse  on 
orcharding  as  a branch  of  rural  economy  ; and  the  leading  inspira- 
tion is  derived  from  the  inspiriting  cider  and  perry  that  are  pro- 
duced in  the  western  counties,  and  more  especially  in  Hereford  and 
Devon.  The  book  illustrates  in  a striking  manner  the  agricultural 
problem  : it  gives  a new  interest  to  an  ancient  industry  : and  it  raises 
once  more  the  question  whether  we  cannot  grow  all  the  table  fruit 
and  also  all  the  wine  we  need  forborne  consumption.  If  at  this  point 
we  must  be  very  explicit,  we  will  say  that  it  puts  into  our  minds  the 
important  question  whether  we  require  foreign  wines  at  all  except 
to  gratify  fantastic  tastes,  our  own  cider  and  perry  being  sufficient 
to  slake  thirst,  assist  digestion,  supply  the  brain  with  phosphorus, 
and  make  the  heart  glad  while  the  useful  work  of  nutrition  is  pro- 
ceeding? It  is  a question  with  some  touch  of  the  sentimental  in  it, 
more  especially  in  remembrance  of  our  favourite  foreign  wines  ; but 
it  is  immensely  practical,  for  the  masses  of  the  people  have  yet  to 
he  enlightened.  They  know  cider  and  perry  only  by  their  names, 
and  associate  those  names  with  the  wry  faces  that  are  apt  to  accom- 
pany the  swallowing  of  unpalatable  refreshments.  But  we  are  not 
denouncing  beer  “ edgeways,”  for  the  fact  is  the  use  of  beer  illustrates 
the  subject,  for  hops  and  apples  are  often  grown  on  the  same  ground  ; 
and  if  neither  cider,  perry,  nor  beer  is  capable  of  driving  foreign 
wines  from  English  tables,  the  three  combined  might  be  able  to  do 
it,  for  they  can  help  each  other  by  the  variety  they  bring  into  use 
of  flavours  and  qualities.  We  have  often  been  advised  to  try  the 
pickles  if  we  liked  the  sauce.  Now  we  might  advise  people  who 
like  beer  to  seek  a change  in  cider,  and  then  pass  on  to  perry, 
hoping,  perhaps,  that  foreign  spirits  as  well  as  foreign  wines  might 
be  thrust  out  of  the  way  by  more  wholesome  beverages  of  our  own 
production.  This  we  do  know  that  we  have  tasted  generous  liquors 
derived  from  the  apple  and  pear,  and  they  appeared  sufficient  for 
every  reasonable  purpose  of  enjoyment  and  health.  But  we  never 
have  met  with  such  as  ordinary  marketable  articles  ; and  we  conclude 
that  the  market  is  poorly  supplied.  The  human  family,  therefore, 
is  not  to  be  greatly  blamed  for  a certain  indifference  to  these  parti- 
cular gifts  of  Pomona.  In  saying  this,  we  may  be  doing  more  to 
display  our  ignorance  than  to  inform  our  readers  ; but  it  seems  a 
necessary  part  of  the  argument  to  admit  that,  generally  speaking,  the 
beverages  sold  as  cider  and  perry  are  equally  unpleasant  and  un- 
wholesome, and  there  is  much  to  be  done  to  render  them  worthy  of 
a leading  place  in  the  list  of  popular  drinks. 

The  aged  labourers,  crippled  by  rheumatism,  that  may  be  met 
with  often  in  western  villages  are  not  to  be  brought  into  court  as 
witnesses  against  cider.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  cider  is  “ the 
rock  ” the  Somerset  peasant  commonly  splits  upon,  but  the  event  is 
a parallel  to  tho  case  of  Lieutenant  Luff— 

A single  pint  he  might  have  sipp’d, 

And  not  been  out  of  sorts  ; 

In  geologic  phrase,  the  rock 
He  split  upon  was  quartz. 

Yes,  those  many  crippled  labourers  that  are  to  be  seen  in  the  cider 
counties,  and  more  particularly  in  Somerset,  are  witnesses  not 
against  cider  per  se,  but  against  the  extravagant,  the  gluttonous 
practice  that  has  prevailed  and  does  prevail  in  cider  districts,  and 

* The  Apple  and  Pear  as  Vintage  Fruits:  The  Technical  Descriptions  by 

Robert  Hogg,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.  General  Edi'or.  Henry  Graves  Bull,  M.D. 
(Hereford  : Jakeman  and  Carver.) 
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more  especially  in  the  times  of  hay  and  corn  harvest.  The  enormous 
quantities  of  cider  the  labourers  drink  are  destructive  by  their 
quantity,  and  they  bring  into  discredit  a drink  that  is  really  as 
wholesome  as  any  known  to  man,  save  and  except  only  pure  water. 
Apples  and  pears  are  especially  rich  in  alkalies  and  phosphates,  and, 
therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  promoting  a healthy  skin  and  a well- 
replenished  nervous  system  when  reasonably  appropriated  by  the 
liame  in  either  a solid  or  a liquid  form.  The  malic  and  tartaric 
acids  of  these  fruits  are  proximate  compounds  that  give  flavour  and 
freshness  to  their  juices,  and  at  the  same  time  indicate  that  modera- 
tion in  their  use  is  one  of  the  primary  conditions  of  lasting  benefit 
and  real  enjoyment.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  note  that  in 
poor  fruit,  and  consequently  in  liquor  of  poor  quality,  these  acids  are 
in  excess,  while  the  phosphates  are  deficient.  Thus,  as  regards  the 
raw  material,  the  necessity  for  scientific  cultivation  is  clearly  indi- 
cated, and  it  may  be  safely  said  that  Continental  wines  have 
advanced  while  British  wines,  including  cider  and  perry,  have 
deteriorated — in  the  first  instance  because  science  has  been  allowed 
to  lead  the  way  to  success,  and  in  the  second  instance  has  been 
callously  ignored  in  the  direct  interest  of  failure.  For  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  although,  from  the  text  of  the  excellent  book  before 
us,  neither  the  dead  nor  the  living  editor  would  agree  with  us — that 
cider  has  been  lowered,  in  the  world’s  estimation,  as  a natural  con- 
sequence of  the  participation  of  a majority  of  its  producers  in  the 
practice  of  the  labourers,  who  actually  count  how  many  gallons  they 
can  swallow  daily,  and  often  finish  their  last  quart  by  a painful  effort 
rather  than  lose  it  by  leaving  it  on  the  ground.  It  is  the  good  article 
that  pays ; the  sale  of  the  Guinness  property  illustrates  that  part  of 
the  argument ; and  the  popularity  of  “ Bass  ” and  “ Alsopp  ” might 
be  equally  effective  as  an  argument.  A good  port  commands  a 
market  any  day  at  almost  any  price,  and  “ patent  ” goods  make 
millionaires,  provided  the  patent  goods  are  of  first-class  quality  in 
their  several  kinds.  First-class  cider  and  first-class  perry  would 
never  hang  in  the  market.  At  all  events,  we  venture  to  make  a 
guess  that  should  first-class  samples  of  these  delectable  drinks  ever 
be  put  in  the  market  they  would  find  purchasers  at  prices  that 
would  justify  the  producers  in  keeping  to  a good  track  and  looking 
ever  for  further  improvement. 

The  handy  treatise  on  the  apple  and  pear  as  vintage  fruits  is  a 
publication  of  considerable  importance.  It  ought  to  prove  of  in- 
calculable benefit  to  the  west  of  England,  and  to  the  country  in 
general.  The  production  of  cider  fruit  is  not  limited  to  the  old  red 
sandstone  soils;  we  have  tasted  grand  cider  grown  near  Worcester, 
and  wonderful  perry  grown  in  Surrey.  Of  perry,  indeed,  it  may  be 
said  that,  however  ancient,  it  is  very  much  in  want  of  advertising, 
for  the  world  at  large  does  not  know  so  much  as  the  name  of  the 
thing  ; and  it  is  a happy  circumstance  for  us  that  our  readers  at 
least  do  not  need  to  be  informed  that  it  is  a rich  and  lively  beverage 
prepared  from  the  juice  of  pears.  Of  the  two  homely  beverages, 
first-class  bottled  samples  are  obtainable  by  those  determined  ones 
that  seem  to  exist  only  to  overcome  obstacles  to  the  gratification  of 
their  wishes. . But,  as  commercial  articles  of  the  open  market,  they 
are  comparatively  unknown ; and  it  concerns  our  national  welfare 
that  they  should  be  made  known  in  the  best  form  possible,  and  that 
the  book  we  have  thus  introduced  to  our  readers  should  be  consulted 
by  all  who  are  seriously  interested  in  the  matter. 


Mr.  T.  "V" ere  has  succeeded  the  late  Mr.  Milford  as  gardener  to 
T.  W.  Evans,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Allestree  Hall,  Derby. 

Mr.  B.  Booker  has  been  engaged  as  gardener  by  Lady  Protheroe 
Smith,  Tremowah,  Cornwall. 

Kingston  and  Surbiton  Chrysanthemum  Society  will  hold  its 
exhibition  in  1887  on  November  8 and  9. 

Potato  Culture  in  Jersey  is  in  no  way  diminishing.  The  area 
occupied  by  the  crop  this  year  was  20,000  acres,  and  the  value  of  the 
produce  exported  was  about  £200,000. 

Mr.  C.  Haycock  has  been  engaged  as  gardener  to  R.  Smith,  Esq., 
Goldings,  Hertford,  and  is  succeeded  at  Barnham  Court,  by  Mr. 
Woodward. 

Messrs.  Lucombe  Pince  and  Co.’s  exhibition  of  chrysanthe- 
mums this  season  has  been  remarkably  good,  and  afforded  much 
gratification  to  the  visitors  during  the  past  month. 

Plant  Diseases,  with  special  reference  to  agriculture  and 
forestry,  will  form  the  subject  of  a series  of  lectures  to  be  delivered  by 
T.  L.  W.  Thudichum,  M.D.,  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  January  24  and 
31,  and  February  7,  1887. 

A NEW  MILLET  was  shown  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society  on  Monday  last.  The  seed  was  found  by  Dr.  Cogswell,  in  the 
bamboo  shaft  of  a spear  from  the  Soudan,  this  shalt  having  probably 
been  used  for  thrashing  grain. 

Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  will  place  ten 
additional  pensioners  on  its  funds  at  the  annual  mooting,  to  bo  held 
in  January  next ; six  having  bteh  subscribers  will  bo  added  to  tho  list 
in  accordance  with  the  rules,  and  an  election  will  take  place  for  tho 
remaining  four. 


At  Bristol  Chrysanthemum  Exhibition  the  first  prize  for  the 
best  bloom  in  the  show  was  awarded  to  W.  M.  Baker,  Esq.,  for  a grand 
bloom  of  Empress  of  India. 

Mr.  O.  Gibson,  the  talented  gardener  at  Morden  Park,  will,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  annual  dinner  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  .Society, 
be  presented  by  a few  friends  with  a piece  of  plate  as  a mark  of  their 

esteem. 

Mr.  Henry  Boswell  had  the  honorary  degree  of  M.A.  conferred 
upon  him  at  the  recent  Convocation  held  at  Oxford,  in  recognition  of 
his  labours  as  a botanist,  more  especially  with  reference  to  the  mosses, 
on  which  he  is  a high  authority. 

Tercentenary  of  Potato,  St.  Stephen’s  Hall,  Westminster 
(adjoining  the  Aquarium),  will  close  this  day,  December  4.  The  collec- 
tion of  books,  maps,  &c.,  should  have  the  attention  of  the  scientific  and 
literary  students  of  the  subject. 

Horticultural  Club  monthly  dinner  will  take  place  on  Tuesday 
next,  at  1,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  at  six  p.m.  The  discussion 
iu  the  evening  will  be  opened  by  Mr.  T.  F.  Rivers,  on  “ Pears  and 
their  Culture.” 

National  Rose  Society  annual  meeting  will  be  held,  by  permission 
of  the  Horticultural  Club,  at  1,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  on 
Thursday  next,  at  three  p.m.  The  dinner  will  be  held  at  six  p.m,, 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  T.  Boscawen,  vice-president,  in  the  chair. 

Wellington  Plage,  the  formation  of  which  at  Hyde  Park  Corner, 
delivered  London  from  a nightmare,  and  put  the  Burton  arch  in  a 
position  to  be  seen,  is  to  be  finished  with  a plantation  of  trees,  and  in 
the  centre,  facing  Apsley  House,  a new  equestrian  memorial  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  the  work  of  Mr.  Boehm. 

The  American  Exhibition  will  be  opened  May  2,  1887,  at  Earl’s 
Court,  Kensington.  Already  a large  force  of  men  are  at  work  on  the 
grounds  at  Earl’s  Court.  The  land  is  now  graded,  the  drain  pipes  laid, 
the  concrete  foundations  in  place,  and  the  main  building  is  in  process 
of  construction. 

Food  Exhibition  in  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster,  is  a consider- 
able improvement  on  the  interesting  exhibition  of  last  year.  The  sub- 
jects are  various,  and  for  the  most  part  illustrate  directly  the  defects  and 
capabilities  of  our  ordinary  food  supplies.  It  will  be  open  throughout 
December. 

National  Auricula  Society  and  National  Carnation  Society. 
— The  annual  general  meeting  of  these  societies  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday  next,  at  South  Kensington,  immediately  following  termina- 
tion of  pi'oceedings  of  Floral  Committee,  probably  about  half-past 
twelve.  The  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  East  Crush  Room,  Royal 
Albert  Hall,  and  not,  as  heretofore,  in  the  conservatory. 

Royal  Academy  Winter  Exhibition  will  comprise  important 
works  by  Old  Masters  of  the  English  school,  amongst  them  three  con- 
tributed by  her  Majesty  the  Queen  illustrative  of  the  Jubilee  year. 
These  are  Wilkie’s  “First  Council,”  Leslie’s  “Coronation,”  and  the 
“ Baptism  of  the  Princess  Royal.”  Mr.  R.  S.  Holford,  of  Dorchester, 
contributes  52  pictures  from  his  magnificent  collection. 

The  Cooking  of  Potatoes  at  the  Tercentenary  Exhibition  was 
admirably  accomplished  by  means  of  Bower’s  patent  steamer,  heated  by 
a jet  of  gas.  This  machine,  though  called  a “ steamer,”  and  working 
by  means  of  hot  water,  does  really  cook  in  dry  heat.  It  is  invaluable 
not  only  for  cooking  potatoes,  but  for  fish,  poultry,  puddings,  &o.,  that 
are  liable  to  reduction  of  quality  by  contact  with  water.  It  may  be 
heard  of  at  43,  College  Street,  Liverpool  Road,  London,  N. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society. — At  a meeting  of  the  general 
committee,  on  Monday  evening,  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  exhibition 
next  year  on  the  9th  and  IO1I1  or  the  10th  and  11th  of  November,  as 
may  be  the  most  suitable  for  the  Royal  Aquarium  authorities.  It  was 
announced  that  Me ssrs.  Wood  and  Co.  had  expressed  their  intention 
of  offering  a twenty-five  guinea  cup  as  a prize  for  specimen  plants,  and 
that  Messrs.  E.  Webb  and  Sons  would  increase  their  prizes  for  vege- 
tables. It  was  also  arranged  to  hold  the  annual  dinner  on  the  evening 
of  Monday,  the  13th  inst.,  at  the  Four  Swans,  Bishopsgate  Street, 
when  the  presentation  to  Mr.  William  Holmes,  honorary  secretary,  will 
take  place,  and  the  prizes  be  distributed.  The  chair  will  be  taken  by 
the  president  E.  Sanderson,  Esq.,  at  6 p.m. 

Royal  Botanic  Society,  1887. — Spring  Exhibitions  : Wednesdays, 
March  23,  April  20.  Summer  Exhibitions  : Wednesdays,  May  18,  June 
15.  Evening  Fete : Wednesday,  July  6 (probable  date).  Exhibition  of 
American  1'lants  (by  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer,  Knap  Hill,  Surrey  : Daily 
during  Juno.  Eromenades  : Every  Wednesday,  from  May  4 to  July  27, 
excepting  May  18  and  June  15.  Lectures  : At  four  p m.  Fridays,  May 
7 to  June  24.  General  Meetings  (for  election  of  new  fellows,  &o.) : 
Saturdays,  at  a quarter  to  four,  January  8 and  22,  February  12  and  26, 
March  12  and  26,  April  2 and  16,  May  7 and  21,  June  11  and  25,  July 
9 and  23,  November  12  and  26,  December  10.  Anniversary  : Wednes- 
day, August  10,  at  one  p.m.  On  ordinary  days  the  gardens  open  at 
nine,  on  Sundays  at  two  o’clock ; all  days  close  at  sunset. 

Tobacco  Poisoning  of  Cattle. — The  Tabak-Zeitung,  a German 
paper  devoted  to  tobacco  interests,  states  that  a marked  result  of  tho 
increase  of  tobacco-culture  iu  various  parts  of  Germany  is  tho  steadily 
increasing  number  of  cattlo  killed  ovory  yoar  by  eating  the  plant. 
Generally  speaking,  tho  casualties  occur  through  tho  refuse  tobacco 
getting  mixed  with  the  litter  or  through  the  bales  being  temporarily 
stored  in  stalls  aud  barns.  Cattlo  oat  the  leaves  with  avidity,  as  may 
often  be  witnessed  with  animals  kept  on  shipboard,  but  the  effects  ure 
cumulative  and  toxic,  resulting  in  speedy  death,  while  (the  Tabak- 
Zeitung  remarks)  the  loss  is  aggravated  by  tho  flesh  being  unfit  for 
food.  Goats  eat  dry  tobacco  freely,  and  apparently  without  harm,  as 
wo  (G.M.)  know  by  frequent  observation. 
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SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH  AND  THE  POTATO. 

To  tho  “Potato  Tercentenary”  now  being  held  in  St.  Stephen’s  Hall, 
Westminster,  Mr.  M.  J.  Buckley,  of  Savoy  House,  London,  has  con- 
tributed several  interesting  souvenirs  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  homo  in 
Ireland.  Theso  souvenirs  include  potatoes  grown  in  the  garden  of 
Raleigh’s  house,  at  Youghal,  co.  Cork,  where  tho  famous  traveller  first 
planted  the  potato  in  theso  islands.  Theso  potatoes  are  contained  in 
an  osier  “ lush  ” or  basket,  used  to  collect  the  tubers  in  tho  field.  With 
the  potatoes  is  a curious  spado,  used  for  planting  and  digging  the 
tubei-3  in  the  00.  Cork  as  well  as  Waterford.  This  implement  is  pre- 
historic in  make,  its  metal  portion  being  fitted  on  the  handle  exactly 
in  tho  same  manner  as  the  keltic  bronze  hatchets  were  attached  to 
their  handles.  There  is  a drinking  vessel  of  beech  wood  called  a 
“ Peggin,”  used  by  the  peasantry  in  drinking  buttermilk  with  their 
potatoes.  A three-legged  iron  pot,  with  its  jointed  “ hangers,”  used  for 
boiling  the  “praties,”  is  also  deserving  notice.  This  pot,  as  well  as 
the  “ peggin,”  is  of  antique  form,  being  exactly  similar  to  Irish  bronze 
pots  found  in  the  bogs,  said  to  be  over  two  thousand  years  old.  Mr. 
Buckley  also  has  some  branches  of  Irish  yew,  taken  off  yew  trees  “ of 
great  age  and  size,  which  grow  over  the  spot  where  Raleigh  and 
Spencer,  the  poet,  often  met,  by  the  borders  of  1 Awneyduff,’  on  the 
Blackwater,  whilst  Spencer  was  writing  his  ‘ Faerie  Queen.’  ” 


GLADIOLI  IN  1886. 

Jly  James  Kei.way,  Langport  Nurserion,  Somerset. 

The  gladiolus  season  is  now  over,  and  tho  corms,  which  this  year  are 
unusually  fine,  are  all  lifted  and  housed  and  the  work  of  cleaning  and 
sorting  has  been  commenced.  The  season  of  1880  has  been  a long  one 
for  cutting,  was  in  full  swing  on  July  20,  and  as  late  as  November  10 
I was  able  to  obtain  a fine  vase  of  spikes.  On  an  average,  the  gladioli 
are  here  all  cut  down  by  tho  frost  about  October  15,  therefore  they 
were  fully  a month  later  than  in  most  years.  If  we  may  judge  from  the 
reports  of  tho  flower  shows  held  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  the 
exhibits  of  those  flowers  have  been  on  tho  increase,  and  above  the 
average  in  quality.  Our  culture  continues  about  the  same.  We 
generally  grow  about  one  acre  from  bulblets,  a quarter  of  an  acre  from 
seed,  three  acres  of  corms  one  year  old,  four  acres  of  corms  two  years 
old,  and  about  twelve  acres  of  flowering  or  fully  developed  corms, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  upwards  of  twenty  acres.  The  demand 
for  cut  spikes  has  very  largely  increased  of  late  years,  showing  that 
gladioli  have  become  immensely  popular  for  indoor  decoration,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  they  should  do  so,  for  the  spikes  can  be  readily  arranged 
to  produce  a very  rich  effect,  and  the  flowers  stand  remarkably  well  in 
water.  As  indicating  in  some  degree  the  popularity  of  the  flower  for 
decorative  purposes  in  a cut  state,  I would  mention  that  during  the 


IRISH  RESIDENCE  OF  SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH,  YOUGHAL. 


In  the  accompanying  illustration  of  Raleigh’s  house  at  Youghal, 
co.  Cork,  is  seen  the  “oriel”  window,  whence  many  of  Raleigh’s 
letters  are  addressed  (“From  my  oriel  in  Yochil”).  The  room,  to 
which  this  window  belongs,  is  a most  interesting  apartment  ; it  is 
wainscotted  with  dark  Irish  oak,  and  has  a beautifully  carved  chimney- 
piece  of  Elizabethan  design,  as  well  as  tables  and  chairs  of  the  same 
style  ; all  belonging  to  Raleigh’s  time.  Amongst  other  articles  herein 
are  leathern  drinking  vessels  or  “blackjacks,”  said  to  have  been  used 
on  the  famous  occasion  of  Sir  Walter’s  smoking  being  seen  by  his 
Irish  servants.  The  house,  it  may  be  mentioned,  is  kept  in  excellent 
preservation,  and  is  quite  a museum  of  Elizabethan  antiquities  and 
reminiscences  of  Raleigh.  It  is  now  the  property  of  Sir  John  P. 
Hennessey,  who  has  shown  the  greatest  taste  and  care  in  all  that 
regards  this  antique  abode. 


Clissold  Park,  Stoke  Newington,  comprising  about  53  acres, 
is  much  required  as  a permanent  breathing  space  by  Stoke  Newington 
and  South  Hornsey,  but  the  old  difficulty  of  finance  has  to  be  con- 
tended with  in  the  process  of  securing  it  for  public  purposes.  To 
facilitate  the  business  a Bill  will  be  promoted  in  Parliament  to  enable 
the  Metropolitan  Board,  the  Corporation  of  London,  and  the  vestries 
intei’ested  to  combine  for  the  purchase  of  the  property. 


season  we  cut  and  sent  to  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  from 
1,000  to  4,000  spikes  weekly,  the  spikes  dispatched  on  some  days 
amounting  to  as  many  as  2,000.  Our  display  at  the  Colonial  and  Indian 
Exhibition  this  year  required  from  500  to  700  spikes  weekly.  I mention 
these  facts  simply  to  show  that  the  interest  in  the  flower  is  not  decreas- 
ing in  this  country.  With  reference  to  the  value  of  the  flower  for  the 
decoration  of  the  garden,  the  church,  and  the  ballroom,  or  for  placing 
on  the  exhibition  stage,  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  quite 
unsurpassed. 

It  might  well  be  asked,  How  is  it  that  this  enormous  culture  has 
been  brought  about  ? Many  of  the  old  growers,  and,  I might  say,  lovers 
of  the  flower,  have  failed  to  cultivate  it  successfully,  and  have  written 
very  disparagingly  of  its  behaviour,  attributing  their  want  of  success 
to  various  causes.  Amongst  others  that  have  been  mentioned  were 
degeneracy,  disease,  and  bad  climate.  The  gladiolus  admirably  illus- 
trates the  truth  of  the  old  saying,  “ What  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth 
doing  well.”  Now,  I have  found  in  the  course  of  my  long  experience 
that  to  have  a thing  done  well  you  must  do  it  yourself.  My  friend, 
Mons.  Souchet,  of  Fontainebleau,  told  me  he  began  raising  gladioli  in 
1834  with  seed  saved  from  flowers  of  Gladiolus  cardinalis,  which  had 
been  fertilized  with  pollen  obtained  from  G.  blandus.  Between  the 
varieties  thus  raised  and  G.  gandavensis  a cross  was  effected,  and  with 
some  of  the  varieties  resulting  from  the  cross  I commenced  to  grow 
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the  gladioli  and  raise  seedlings.  From  that  year  until  the  present 
time,  a period  of  thirty-five  years,  I have  not  ceased  to  give  this  very 
interesting  occupation  my  close  and  careful  attention.  It  was  exactly 
fifteen  years  after  I began  the  raising  of  seedlings  before  I had 
sufficient  stock  of  the  varieties  thus  raised  to  admit  of  their  being  put 
into  commerce.  Since  the  introduction  of  these,  now  twenty  years 
since,  some  scores  of  these  English-raised  seedlings  have  been  exhi- 
bited at  most  of  the  great  shows  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
and  have  obtained  certificates  of  the  first-class.  The  first  varieties  thus 
honoured  were  Agnes  Mary,  Cherub,  Freemason,  and  Julia.  Later  on 
came  Lady  Bridport,  Yellow  King,  Magnificent,  Pictum  (a  grand 
flower),  Victory,  Glow,  Rev.  H.  H.  D’Ombrain,  Mr.  Derry,  Mrs. 
D’Ombrain,  Lassia  (one  of  the  best),  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  the 
largest  and  most  perfect  gladiolus  yet  raised.  Of  still  later  date  we 
have  Ball  of  Fire,  Sir  Massey  Lopes,  Brennus,  Agrius,  Mrs.  Laxton, 
Mrs  Eyton,  Mr.  Baines,  Dr.  Hogg,  Dr.  W^oodman.  Shirley  Hibberd, 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Admiral  Willis,  Mr.  Thornton,  Marcianus, 
Richard  Dean,  Rhamnus,  and  Paragon.  Now,  strange  to  say,  all  these 
varieties  are  still  in  the  most  vigorous  condition,  and  the  greater  pro- 
portion are  grown  here  by  the  thousand.  They  are,  indeed,  with  many 
others,  in  as  robust  a state  of  health  as  they  were  the  first  year  of 
being  sent  out,  a fact  well  worthy  of  attention  when  we  consider  how 
much  has  been  written  with  reference  to  the  degeneracy  of  the  flower. 
This,  I think,  is  a good  proof,  if  proof  were  wanting,  that  the  gladioli 
which  are  raised  from  seed  saved  in  this  country  are  not  in  the  least 
degenerated.  If  we  refer  to  the  reports  of  our  exhibits  at  the  various 
shows  we  may  infer  that  gladioli  are  not  only  increasing  in  popularity, 
but  in  size,  and  also  are  improving  in  form.  I do  not  know  of  any  other 
bulbous  plant  grown  so  extensively  in  this  country,  and  yet  we  are  told 
by  some  people  that  the  gladiolus  is  the  most  difficult  and  disappointing 
plant  that  could  well  be  grown. 

To  attain  to  a high  degree  of  success  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
gladiolus,  proper  attention  must  be  paid  to  its  requirements,  as  in  the 
case  of  other  plan's  that  have  a place  in  the  garden  ; but  it  is  certainly 
not  difficult  to  grow,  and  upon  this  point  I feel  able,  afrer  thirty-five 
years’  experience,  to  speak  with  some  degree  of  confidence.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  flower  requires  good  cultivation,  and  this,  briefly 
stated,  consists  in  providing  a soil  that  has  been  deeply  stirred  and 
liberally  enriched  with  suitable  manure,  and  in  planting  and  lifting 
the  corms  at  the  proper  times.  In  employing  gladioli  in  the  decora- 
tion of  the  flower  garden  and  pleasure  grounds  it  is  simply  necessary 
to  select  positions  in  which  they  will  appear  to  the  greatest  advantage, 
and  then  dig  over  and  enrich  the  soil.  Planted  in  clumps  in  associa- 
tion with  masses  of  dahlias,  phloxes,  tritomas,  and  hollyhocks,  they  are 
singularly  effective,  and  they  also  present  a very  pleasing  appearance 
intermixed  with  rhododendrons,  as  the  dark  green  leafage  of  these 
shrubs  forms  an  admirable  relief  to  the  rich  hues  afforded  by  the 
flowers.  It  will  in  all  cases  be  advisable  to  prepare  the  stations  in  the 
course  of  the  autumn  or  winter  to  enable  the  soil  to  be  well  pulverized 
by  the  weather,  and  to  reduce  the  work  in  the  spring.  Each  clump  of 
bulbs  should  have  a space  of  about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and 
this  space  should  have  three  or  four  spadefuls  of  manure  spread  over 
it,  and  be  dug  to  a depth  of  about  eighteen  inches.  March  and  April 
are  the  two  best  months  in  which  to  plant  corms  intended  for  the 
production  of  spikes  for  the  embellishment  of  the  flower  garden,  as 
the  flowers  are  then  at  their  best  during  August  and  the  early  part  of 
September.  From  three  to  six  corms  should  be  arranged  in  each 
clump,  which  ought  to  consist  of  one  colour  only.  As  the  flower 
spikes  rise  it  will  be  advisable  to  support  them  with  neat  stakes  to 
prevent  their  being  blown  about  by  the  wind. 

In  the  production  of  exhibition  spikes  it  is  necessary  to  set  apart  a 
bed  or  border  exclusively  to  them,  and  in  an  open  position  not  far 
removed  from  the  source  of  the  water  supply.  A deep  loamy  soil  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  suitable  for  gladioli,  but  there  are  few  soils  in 
which  spikes  in  a high  state  of  development  cannot  be  obtained  with 
the  aid  of  deep  digging  and  liberal  manuring.  The  cultivation  of  these 
flowers  is  supposed  by  many  to  begin  in  March  or  April,  but  it  is  not 
so.  If  the  cultivator  is  anxious  to  attain  to  a high  position  on  the 
prize  list  he  must  commence  either  in  the  autumn  or  very  early  in  the 
winter,  as  exposure  of  the  soil  to  the  action  of  the  weather  for  several 
months  previous  to  the  planting  season  is  most  essential.  The  first 
step  is  to  apply  a heavy  top  dressing  of  fat  manure,  such  as  that 
obtained  from  an  old  hotbed,  or  cow  manure  that  is  in  a partly 
decomposed  state,  the  latter  being  the  most  suitable  for  naturally  hot 
and  dry  soils.  Spread  the  manure  regularly  over  the  surface  and  then 
trench  the  ground  over  to  a depth  of  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet,  and 
well  incorporate  the  manure  with  the  staple.  Leave  the  surface  in  as 
rough  a state  as  possible  to  expose  the  largest  possible  body  of  soil  to 
the  action  of  the  weather.  When  the  beds  are  thus  prepared  in  the 
autumn  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  they  are  invariably  in  the 
best  possible  condition  for  working  in  the  spring.  A mere  touch  with  the 
fork  will  in  most  cases  be  sufficient  to  ensure  the  best  possible  tilth. 

The  planting  of  the  corms  must  be  proceeded  with  at  intervals  of  a 
fortnight  from  the  beginning  of  March  to  June,  as  it  is  only  by  taking 
this  course  of  procedure  that  a succession  of  spikes  in  a condition 
suitable  for  exhibition  can  bo  had  throughout  the  season.  The  rows 
Bhould  be  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  beds  four  feet  in  width  will  be 
found  the  most  suitable,  as  they  give  sufficient  space  for  three 
rows  without  being  so  wide  that  any  difficulty  is  experienced  in  giving 
the  plants  the  necessary  attention.  When  several  beds  are  placed 
parallel  to  each  other,  two-fect  paths  should  be  provided  to  enable  tho 
cultivator  to  readily  pass  between  them  when  supplying  tho  plants 
with  water  or  giving  them  other  attention  without  risk  of  injury  to 
either  the  leaves  or  spikes.  In  planting  the  beds  haveone  row  down  tho 
centre  of  each,  and  a row  on  cither  side  at  a distance  of  six  inches 
from  tho  edge.  J’ut  tho  corms  twelve  inches  apart  in  tho  rows,  und 


bury  them  just  deep  enough  to  admit  of  their  being  covered  with  three 
inches  of  soil. 

Immediately  the  plants  have  made  sufficient  progress  to  render 
support  necessary  rather  stout  stakes  should  be  provided,  and  one  put 
to  each.  The  stakes  must  be  long  enough  that  when  firmly  inserted 
in  the  ground  the  top  reaches  the  first  bloom  aud  no  more,  as  when  of 
greater  height  the  flowers  are  frequently  injured  by  rubbing  against 
the  support.  I would  direct  special  attention  to  this  point  because  of 
so  many  growers  supposing  stakes  tall  enough  to  reach  to  the  top  of 
the  flower  spikes  necessary,  and  by  their  use  having  many  of  their  best 
spikes  rendered  of  but  little  use  for  taking  part  in  a close  competition. 
The  stems  must  be  secured  to  the  stakes  with  one  tie  only,  and  that 
should  be  of  rather  strong  roffia  or  bast.  Very  soon  after  the  stakes 
have  been  put  to  the  plants  the  beds  should  be  covered  to  a depth  of 
from  four  to  six  inches  with  rather  short  manure,  which  will  assist  in 
keeping  the  soil  cool  and  moist,  and  by  means  of  the  fertilizing  matters 
washed  out  of  it  and  down  to  the  roots  will  do  much  to  promote  a 
vigorous  growth.  Liberal  supplies  of  water  will  be  of  great  assistance 
in  dry  weather, . and  if  it  can  be  obtained  from  a pond  or  running 
stream  it  will  be  an  advantage.  The  waterings  should  be  continued 
until  the  flowers  are  expanding,  when  liquid  manure  should  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  clear  water,  as  a mild  stimulant  at  that  stage  has  a most 
beneficial  effect.  The  proper  stage  at  which  to  cut  the  spikes  for 
exhibition  is  when  about  two-thirds  of  the  blooms  are  expanded,  as  the 
lower  flowers  are  invariably  of  higher  quality  than  towards  the  top. 

Herewith  I give  the  names  of  thirty-six  varieties,  which  I have 
divided  into  three  sections,  the  first  containing  the  finest  varieties  in 
commerce,  the  second  varieties  well  adapted  for  exhibition,  and  the 
third,  good  cheap  kinds  for  decorative  purposes  : — 

Twelve  Finest  Varieties. 

Admiral  Willis. — Red,  flaked  and  shaded  crimson,  with  large  violet 
blotch. 

Appianus. — White,  with  large  rose-coloured  blotch  on  the  lower 
segment. 

Calliphon. — Rose,  striped  with  light  rose,  and  with  light  centre. 

Democedes. — Cerise,  flaked  with  carmine. 

Duchess  of  Edinburgh.—  Purplish  rose,  marked  with  a carmine 
stripe  on  the  lower  division  ; tall,  and  exceptionally  fine. 

James  McIntosh. — Rich  scarlet,  with  white  line  on  each  petal,  and  a 
clear,  white  blotch. 

lassia. — Scarlet-crimson,  with  violet  stripe  on  lower  divisions. 

Marcianus. — Bright  orange  red,  with  carmine  stripes  on  the  lower 
segments. 

Mr.  ktriedinger. — Delicate  flesh  colour,  veined  with  carmine. 

Mrs.  J.  Eyton. — White,  shaded  lilac  rose,  and  marked  on  the  lower 
petal  with  rose  line. 

Bev.  H.  H.  D'Ombrain. — Cerise,  with  white  centre. 

Samuel  Jennings. — Scarlet,  with  white  blotches  on  the  lower 
segments. 

Twelve  Fine  Exhibition  Varieties. 

Agrius. — Salmon-pink,  flaked  with  vermilion,  centre  yellowish 
cream. 

Arimus. — Claret,  flaked  with  purple,  and  with  white  centre.  _ 

Brennus. — Crimson-marone,  with  white  centre  and  violet  stripe. 

Cymbeline. — Mauve,  flaked  with  purple. 

Dr.  Hogg  — Mauve,  suffused  with  rose,  centre  white. 

Dr.  Woodman. — Salmon,  flaked  with  pink  and  lake,  and  blotched 
with  carmine. 

Duni. — Light  crimson,  shaded  dark  crimson. 

hlectra. — Pink,  shaded  with  rosy  crimson  and  flaked  with  carmine. 

Henry  Irving. — Yellowish  bronze,  veined  red. 

James  Kelway. — Crimson,  edged  with  marone,  and  marked  with  a 
white  line  on  each  petal. 

Mrs.  Laxton. — Rosy  red,  veined  with  lake,  centre  pure  white. 

Dictum. — Salmon  scarlet,  flaked  with  carmine. 

Twelve  Good  Varieties  for  the  Garden. 

Ababa. — Cerise  shaded  marone,  centre  white. 

Agnes  Mary. — White,  marbled  with  slate,  and  striped  with  violet. 

Capio. — Scarlet,  flaked  with  white  centre  and  carmine  stripes. 

Damia. — White,  tinged  with  lilac. 

Elgira. — Red,  marbled  at  the  edge,  and  with  white  centre. 

Helenor. — Salmon,  veined  with  carmine. 

Lord  Leigh. — Crimson,  flaked  with  marone,  and  marked  with  a 
small  white  blotch  on  the  lower  division. 

Marica. — White,  shaded  with  lilac,  and  flaked  with  purple. 

Pilumnus. — White,  tinged  with  purple. 


APPLE  PEASGOOD’S  NONSUCH. 

There  are,  I am  quite  aware,  many  large  and  handsome  sorts  of 
apples,  but  in  my  opinion  the  one  I have  placed  at  tho  head  of  this 
note  is  the  most  handsome  of  them  all.  It  is  not  only  very  large,  but 
highly  coloured  as  well.  When  the  fruit  is  well  exposed  to  light  and 
air,  as  it  is  on  cordon  trees,  they  take  on  a peculiarly  rich  tone  of 
colouring,  and  this,  associated  with  finely-formed  fruit,  makes  it  a very 
attractive  sort.  It  is  unfortunate  that  such  large  sorts  of  apples  are 
not  so  well  suited  for  trees  of  limited  size  as  they  are  for  standards. 
At  tho  same  time,  if  tho  trees  are  root-pruned  every  few  years  they 
bear  fairly  well  as  espalier  trained,  or  in  tho  form  of  large  bushes. 
As  a culinary  apple  in  its  season  from  October  to  November  Peasgood  s 
Nonsuch  has  but  few  equals,  and  certainly  nono  surpasses  it. 


“Rosarian’s  Year  Book”  for  1887  is  announced  as  in  pre- 
paration. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM  ECHOES. 

It  must  be  quite  three  months  since  tho  first  announcement  appeared  in  the 
papers  that  tho  Mikado  had  despatched  a special  envoy  to  this  country  to 
invest  11.15. U.  the  I’rinue  of  Wales  with  the  most  distinguished  Imperial  Order 
of  the  Chrysanthemum.  Last  week  tho  dailies  informed  us  of  the  arrival  of 
the  illustrious  delegate,  Prince  Komatsu,  at  Liverpool,  and  of  his  subsequent 
roception  by  the  (Jueen,  but  up  to  the  time  of  writing  this  nothing  has  been 
said  oouccrning  the  investiture  of  tho  Prince  of  Wales  with  the  insignia  of  tho 
before-mentioned  distinguished  and  Imperial  decoration, 

I WANTED  to  know  something  about  this  order  of  knighthood,  and  my 
curiosity  will  no  doubt  be  satisfied  later  on,  bat  in  the  meantime  I have 
sought  high  and  low  to  ascertain  when  and  by  whom  it  was  originally  estab- 
lished without  the  least  success.  Since  the  days  of  King  Arthur’s  round 
table  there  have  been  founded  about  two  hundred  orders  or  more  in  the 
different  countries"  of  the  world,  but  never  a word  can  I discover  about  this 
order  of  the  chrysanthemum.  Flowers,  as  a rule,  do  not  appear  to  have 
suggested  themselves  to  the  monarchs,  who  have  thought  it  necessary  to  confer 
distinction  upon  their  dutiful  subjects.  There  are,  however,  a few  exceptions. 
The  Order  of  Broom  Flowers  was  established  in  France  1234  ; that  of  the  Lily 
of  Aragon  in  1410  ; that  of  the  Rose  of  Brazil  in  1829  ; and  the  Thistle  of 
Scotland,  about  which  there  is  some  little  dispute,  was  revived  by  James  II. 
in  1687-  As  a loyal  and  patriotic  subject  of  his  most  gracious  mother,  whom 
I have  sworn  to  defend  from  all  her  enemies  and  foes  within  the  United 
Kingdom,  if  need  should  arise  (I  hope  it  will  not,  for  my  sake  as  well  as  hers), 
1 venture  to  point  out  to  the  Prince  that  immediately  the  order  is  formally 
bestowed  upon  him  he  could  easily  acknowledge  his  appreciation  of  the  honour 
by  accepting  the  presidency  of  one  of  our  numerous  chrysanthemum  societies. 

There  was  a splendid  collection  of  chrysanthemums  at  the  floral  meeting 
on  the  24th  inst.  at  the  Aquarium,  although  comparatively  few  certificates 
were  awarded.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  mention  here  that  all  persons, 
whether  members  or  not,  are  invited  to  exhibit  at  those  meetings.  There  is 
one  thing,  however,  that  I do  not  like  to  see,  and  it  is  that  some  of  the  ex- 
hibitors will  not  take  the  trouble  to  spell  the  names  of  the  flowers  correctly. 
This  want  of  attention  on  their  part  is  of  little  consequence  should  the  flower 
be  passed  over  without  any  recognition  ; but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should 
be  awarded  a certificate  of  merit,  the  wrongly-spelled  name  goes  forth  to  the 
public,  thereby  causing  no  small  degree  of  doubt  and  perplexity  to  those  who 
come  across  the  same  flower  properly  named.  As  an  illustration  of  this  I may 
observe  that  a bloom  was  submitted  at  the  last  meeting  bearing  the  name  of 
Madame  Boco,  which  I strongly  suspect  was  intended  for  Monsieur  Boucot, 
although  I have  been  too  busy  since  then  to  look  it  up.  So  far  as  my 
memory  goes  no  such  name  as  Boco  is  borne  by  a chrysanthemum,  but  in  the 
vocabulary  of  the  dirty  little  vulgar  London  boy  a boco  or  boko  is  the  nasal 
organ. 


Some  of  these  days  I shall  be  tempted  to  pen  a contribution  to  this  maga- 
zine bearing  the  title  of  “Monstrosities  of  Chrysanthemum  Nomenclature.” 
It  is  really  deplorable  to  peruse  some  of  the  catalogues  issued  by  well-known 
firms  of  nurserymen.  The  smaller  fry  may,  to  a great  extent,  be  excused, 
because  they  cannot  be  expected  to  keep  a staff  of  clerks  possessing  any 
linguistic  ability.  In  larger  establishments  there  surely  ought  to  be  some  one 
capable  of  checking  the  orthography  of  the  varietal  names  when  the  proof 
comes  home  from  the  printer.  And  with  the  new  additions  we  only  expect 
them  to  do  a simple  task,  i.e.,  faithfully  copy  the  names  from  the  raisers’  cata- 
logues. This  does  not  to  me  appear  to  be  asking  much  ; yet,  the  awful 
blunders  I come  across,  especially  in  the  foreign  names,  makes  my  blood  run 
cold. 


I wonder  if  I should  be  very  much  abused  by  the  Thibaut  et  Keteleer 
controversialists  (upon  which  subject  I am  going  to  have  my  innings  ere  long) 
if  I suggest  the  total  abolition  of  the  term  “ Monsieur  ” when  applied  to 
varieties  named  after  English  gentlemen,  and  the  substitution  of  the  title  Mr. 
instead.  It  does  sound  to  many  ears  very  odd  to  say  Monsieur  J.  H.  Laing, 
Monsieur  N.  Davis,  Monsieur  William  Holmes,  Monsieur  Dixon,  &c.,  &c.,  and 
there  is  scarcely  any  good  ground  for  its  retention.  I do  not  in  my  case  notice 
it  very  much,  because  I have  been  Monsieur  thousands  of  times  in  Franoe  and 
Belgium,  Mein  Herr  in  Germany,  and  Mijnheer  in  Holland.  The  writer  of 
this  owns,  too,  almost  with  shame,  that  at  the  meetings  of  one  association 
with  which  he  was  connected  some  years  ago  it  was  the  rule  to  address  him  as 
“ le  citoyen,”  so  that  were  he  in  future  dubbed  Signor,  Stfior,  or  anything 
else,  it  would  not  be  a matter  of  very  much  surprise  to  him. 

Some  time  ago  it  was  reported  that  Mr.  Bradner  had  obtained  an  incurved 
sport  from  the  reflexed  variety,  Mrs.  Forsyth  (White  Christine).  I say 
nothing  about  so  abnormal  an  occurrence,  not  being  a believer  in  such  a freak 
of  nature,  but  perhaps  some  kind  reader  of  the  Gardeners’  Magazine  can  give 
us  further  particulars  of  this  interesting  variation,  and  let  us  know  how  it  is 
going  on. 


HoW  many  more  times  will  it  be  necessary  to  state  that  the  large  flowering 
Chinese  chrysanthemum  was  not  introduced  into  Europe  till  1789.  Only  this 
week  I read  for  the  fiftieth  time  at  least,  that  it  was  originally  introduced  into 
this  country  in  1764,  but  that  it  was  soon  afterwards  lost,  and  was  reintro- 
duced in  1795.  This  is  entirely  erroneous.  The  variety  known  here  in  1764 
was  a small  flowering  sort ; it  was  cultivated  in  the  Apothecaries’  Botanic 
Garden,  at  Chelsea,  by  Mr.  Philip  Miller,  and  described  by  him  in  the  eighth 
edition  of  his  dictionary,  published,  I believe,  in  1768.  It  is  quite  true  this 
flower  was  lost,  but  the  next  importation  was  the  old  purple,  which  reached 
us  from  Franoe,  in  1790,  and  did  not  bloom  here  till  1795,  and  was  a 
different  flower  altogether.  Pray,  let  us  have  no  more  nonsense  on  this  score. 

There  was  some  probability  of  the  time-honoured  name  of  Delaux  receiving 
a check  so  far  as  first-class  certificates  were  concerned,  but  the  Aquarium 
Show  helped  to  bring  up  the  number  of  certificated  varieties  of  his  distributing 
to  the  old  figure.  He  has  now  many  formidable  opponents  in  the  field  against 
him,  the  chief  of  whom  is  a fellow-countryman,  who  runs  him  hard  at  the 
French  shows.  Then  the  Americans  have  sent  over  some  good  kinds,  which 
will  not  be  long  in  taking  a foremost  position.  Out  of  the  large  number  of 
certificates  awarded  by  the  various  societies  this  year,  seventeen  have  up  to 
the  present  been  gained  by  flowers  raised  by  this  noted  grower,  Delaux. 


He  has  been  going  the  rounds  of  tho  French  exhibitions  again  this  season, 
and  haB  coma  off,  as  ho  usually  does,  fairly  well.  Diplomas  of  honour,  silver 
medals,  silver-gilt  medals,  gold  medals,  and  honours  of  all  kinds  seem  to  have 
been  showered  upon  him,  and  now  in  return  for  the  support  which  the  English 
growers  have  given  him,  ho  is  to  offer  next  year  two  silver  cups  and  a medal 
at  the  N.C.8.  Show  for  plants  and  cut  blooms  of  his  1887  novelties,  hull 
particulars  of  this  will  in  duo  time  be  announced.  C.  Harman  Payne. 


INSTITUTE  OE  PAINTERS  IN  OIL. 

The  fourth  exhibition  of  this  institute  was  opened  on  Monday  last  in  the  con 
venient  galleries,  Piccadilly.  The  pictures  number  807,  and,  as  regards 
relative  merit,  are  evenly  distributed  in  the  three  well-lighted  rooms. 

In  the  West  Gallery  we  are  at  once  arrested  by  a curious  little  picture  of 
the  “Thames  ” by  Mr.  John  R.  Reid  (7).  The  time  is  the  evening  dusk,  and 
tho  handling  is  such  as  to  suggest  a pioture  painted,  say,  two  hundred  years 
ago,  but  whether  this  old-new  or  new-old  effect  was  intended  or  is  the 
accidental  result  of  the  artist’s  method  we  will  not  venture  to  guess.  The 
best  landscapes,  perhaps,  are  in  this  room.  We  must  speak  favourably  of 
Mr.  F.  Walton’s  “ Portions  of  the  Waste”  (15).  It  displays  a vast  panorama 
splashed  in  all  the  foreground  with  golden  gorse;  the  atmosphere  is  English, 
the  impression  is  consistent  with  the  vastness  of  the  scene.  “A  County 
Boundary”  (29),  by  Mr.  Cyrus  Johnson;  “ Streatley  Hill  ” (38),  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Pyne;  “The  Grey  Shore”  (82),  by  Mr.  Kenneth  Mackenzie; 
“ Glenelg  ” (140),  by  Mr.  Edward  Harryitt ; and  “ Ben  a Cailleach  ” (178), 
by  Mr.  C.  E.  Johnson,  deserve  and  will  obtain  the  attention  of  lovers  of  good 
work  in  landscape  painting.  Mr.  Alfred  East  has  secured  a novel  feature  in 
his  interesting  view,  “ On  Warnham  Lake  ” (64),  for,  instead  of  the  usual  lilies 
and  reeds,  he  has  dotted  the  water  with  red  “soldiers,”  thus  making  a crimson 
sea  for  his  white  swans  to  float  in.  The  soldier  selected  is  the  well-known 
Polygonum  amphibium,  a showy  aquatic,  and  one  that  occurs  gregariously  in 
large  patches  as  represented.  An  extra  word  of  praise  must  bep  ronounced 
for  Mr.  Beavis’s  “ Breton  Hayfield  ” (95),  for  it  is  a delightful  transcript 
of  the  truth,  and  a truth  not  easy  to  handle  for  pictorial  purposes. 
The  truth  is  so  fresh  and  apparent  that  we  seem  to  smell  the  hay 
that  a lively  breeze  is  lifting,  and  that  will  surely  scatter  it  should  there 
be  any  further  fall  of  the  barometer.  Such  a picture  one  could  see  every  day 
the  whole  year  round,  and  with  ever-renewing  delight.  The  thing  labelled 
“A  Canaletto,  Venice  ” (107),  by  Mr.  H.  Pilleau,  is  in  the  nature  of  a vexatious 
challenge,  for  it  takes  us  back  to  two  great  painters  who  understood  Venice, 
and  have  left  on  their  canvasses  records  to  which  such  as  the  present  is  but  a 
very  far-off  imitation.  “Salisbury  Meadows”  (155),  by  Harry  Goodwin,  is 
agreeably  warm  with  autumnal  colours  ; “A  Breeze  on  the  Maas’’ (159),  by 
Walter  W.  May,  is  a fine  spirited  composition  in  a good  grey  tone  with  a lot  of 
strength  in  the  details;  “On  the  Heath  near  Milford  ” (166),  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Knight,  is  a good  lesson  of  the  interest  that  may  be  aroused  by  a scene  that 
may  be  roughly  described  as  absolutely  destitute  of  features.  This  flat  heath, 
with  its  rolling  clouds,  attracts  us  more  with  its  suggestions  of  life  and  large 
ness  than  many  works  that  are  full  of  positive  bustle,  though  with  less  of 
artistic  tone  in  them.  In  “Waves  Breaking’’ (192),  by  Mr.  Arthur  Severn, 
we  have  a curious  study  of  grey  and  green  foam  and  splash  ; a little  hard, 
perhaps,  but  Mr.  Severn  so  well  understands  this  kind  of  business  that  we  can 
believe  he  has  seen  the  sheets  of  half-foamy  spray  rebounding  in  sharp  lines  as 
he  depicts  them,  and  the  cold  scene  tells  with  power  on  the  imagination.  For 
a change  from  such  subjects,  we  find  a portrait  of  Mr.  R.  E.  P.  Ralston,  a 
prince  amongst  the  scholars  and  a king  in  the  land  of  old  world  myths.  (44) 
Mr.  A.  S.  Cope  has  put  a lot  of  good  work  into  his  interesting  picture,  which 
we  hope  will  be  engraved.  Another  change  is  afforded  by  Mr.  E.  Pickering’s 
“ Sea  maidens  ” (46),  which  may  be  described  as  clumsily  designed  from  the 
worst  models  of  G.  D.  Rossetti,  and  rather  intended  to  frighten  than  enlighten 
us.  “ On  the  Coast  of  Kent  ” (127),  by  Mr,  T.  G.  Cooper,  presents  a bit  of 
sheep’s  wool  as  it  is  but  rarely  painted.  The  delicate  technique  is  equal  to 
the  handling  of  the  hay  in  the  Breton  scene  from  Mr.  Beavis. 

In  the  Central  Gallery  “Dominican  Fare,”  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Sadler,  per- 
plexes us,  for  we  seem  to  know  it  well,  as  an  event  that  sent  shadows  before. 
“Luna  ” (262),  by  Mr.  E.  Pickering,  is  an  exquisite  fancy;  a delicate  delinea- 
tion of  a most  spiritual  type  of  female  beauty.  There  is  some  fun  in  Mr. 
W.  F.  Calderon’s  “ Rabbit  Fanciers  ” (282).  “ Some,”  we  say,  yes  ; we  shall 

see  it  again,  and  “ some  ” other  folks  will  see  it  more  than  once.  Mr.  C.  J. 
Lewis’s  “ Wiltshire  Trout  Stream  ” (290)  is  a sweet  study  of  water  and 
herbage,  agitated  by  wind.  The  “ Village  Othello  ” (330),  by  Mr.  John  White, 
very  pleasingly  exalts  the  commonplace,  for  the  story  is  that  of  the  village 
sweep  making  love  to  a girl  who  is  busy  with  a washing  tub.  “ April  Smiles 
(340),  by  Mr.  Frank  WaltoD,  merits  special  attention  for  the  high  life  it  lifts 
us  to  in  the  contemplation  of  a scene  on  which  nature  has  bestowed  no  special 
care.  The  red  body  colour  of  the  leafless  trees  just  swelling  into  growth  is 
not  only  rarely  caught  as  here,  but  is  indeed  but  rarely  seen,  for,  after  all, 
minute  observers  of  natural  phenomena  are  few  and  far  between.  We  count 
this  one  of  the  gems  of  this  exhibition.  “ Polurrian  Cove”  (359),  by  Mr. 
Otto  Weber  is  a pleasing  composition,  with  a lively  foreshore  boldly  contrasted 
with  dark  cliffs  beyond.  “Crab  Fishers”  (371),  by  Mr.  Colin  Hunter,  is 
painfully  loaded  with  colour,  as  though  intended  for  a Christmas  card. 
“ Deserted  ” (395),  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Waite,  tells  of  the  pictorial  value  of  the 
hollyhock  in  a garden  scene  ; this  being  a lovely  but  melancholy  reminder  of 
the  possibilities  of  a long  neglected  garden.  “Selene”  (432),  by  Mr.  A. 
Fisher,  is  somewhat  of  a companion  to  Mr.  Pickering’s  “Luna”;  it  is 
delicate  in  idea  and  design  : we  should  like  to  see  these  pleasing  pictures  side 
by  side,  apart  from  all  other  works,  for  a restful  study  of  the  sources  of  their 
inspiration.  “Mischief”  (439)  is  intended  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Burr  to  show  bow 
much  fun  may  be  obtained  by  tickling  grandfather  when  he  happens  to  sleep 
near  an  open  window.  The  quiet  fun  of  the  story  is  altogether  enjoyable. 
“ Winter  ” (458),  by  Mr.  John  Scott,  is  a sort  of  poser,  for  we  know  not 
whether  to  regard  it  as  an  allegory  or  a fact.  It  is  a striking  picture,  very 
realistic,  and  represents  simply  a maiden  feeding  rabbits.  Her  pose  is  that  of 
a goddess,  but  if  we  understand  her,  she  is  human  and  quite  unaware  that  the 
artist  is  painting  her  portrait.  Mr.  Charles  Earle’s  “ Pincian  Garden  ’ (544) 
is  rich  and  effective  but  somewhat  hard,  the  consequence,  doubtless,  of  too 
pure  an  atmosphere  for  such  a brilliant  subject. 

In  the  East  Gallery  we  are  brought  to  a stop  by  an  important  work,  “ Love 
driven  out  by  the  World  ” (563),  by  Mr.  Henry  J,  Stock.  This  will  obtain, as  it 
deserves,  special  attention.  Love  has  shrunk  his  rosy  wings  closely  together  as 
of  no  further  use  for  the  present,  and  hurries  fearfully  down  the  steps  chased, 
and  we  fear  we  must  say  cursed,  by  a most  venerable  looking  personage  whose 
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dread  name  is  “The  World.”  The  work  has  the  positive  tone  and  fulness  of 
colour  usually  considered  necessary  in  allegories  ; the  drawing  is  solid,  and 
full  of  needful  force.  It  is  an  impressive  picture.  If  contrasted  with  the 
“Snake  Charmer  (581),  of  Mr.  A.  Sacheverel-Coke,  we  are  bound  to  ask  if 
the  charmer  has  any  right  to  exist  in  the  world  from  which  love  is  driven  out  ? 
Truly  the  charmer  makes  a most  repulsive  subject.  It  is  a relief  from  the 
dilemma  to  turn  to  the  “Sphinx  and  Pyramid  ” (573)  of  Mr.  Frank  Dillon,  to 
congratulate  him  on  his  acceptable  presentation  of  a famous  subject,  the 
fascination  of  which  is  inexhaustible.  The  more  agreeable  of  the  landscapes 
here  are  Mr.  Arthur  Severn’s  “ Passing  Shower'’  (600),  Mr.  Partou’s  “ Summer 
Day  ’’  (G06),  Mr.  D.  Murray’s  “ Dordrecht  ” (633),  and  Mr.  Wimperis’s 
“Autumn”  (696).  An  amusing  scene  is  presented  in  “ Church  and  State  ” 
(678),  by  Mr.  F.  Roe,  where  a parson  and  a soldier  debate  the  great  question  ; 
‘Meadow  Sweet”  (698),  by  Mr.  John  Collier  is  superb  as  botanical 
portraiture,  but  the  subject  appears  to  us  not  sufficiently  important  to  justify 
the  work  bestowed  upon  it.  Mr.  Stanley  Berkeley  indulges  in  a quaint 
humour  in  761  and  769,  where  a dog  with  a tail  has  a taste  for  new  milk.  Mr. 
I.  Nesbitt  sets  before  us  a delicate  delineation  of  museum  marbles  in  781, 
and  Mr.  Kilburne’s  lion  (801)  is  commanding,  and  justifies  his  legend. 


PLANTS  OF  THE  ALPS. 

By  H.  Correvon,  Director  of  the  Jardin  d'Acclimatation,  Geneva. 

Translated  by  R Irwin  Lynch,  A.L.S.,  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Cambridge. 
(Continued  from  page  679.) 

HypERICINE/E. 

Hypericum  Richcri,  Vill. 

;,  coris,  L. 

,,  nummularium,  L.  (Maritime  Alps). 

The  same  as  the  last. 

Geraniacea;. 

Geranium  drgenteum , L.  (South,  Tyrol ; lime-stone). 

Requires  calcareous  and  stony  soil;  sun. 

Geranium  macrorrhizum,  L.  (Tyrol). 

.,  sylvaticum,  L. 

„ aconitifolium,  L’Her. 

,,  sanguineum,  L. 

Tuese  fourjspecies  succeed  in  all  rather  light  Boils,  and  like  a little  shade. 

Rhamne.e. 

Rhamnus  pumila,  L.  (lime-stone). 

,,  alpina . L. 

,,  carniolica,  Kern.  (Eastern  Alps). 

These  alpiue  shrubs  generally  grow  too  much  to  have  a place  on  small 
rockeries.  They  should  be  reserved  for  the  larger  ones,  where  they  have  a verv 
g-  od  effect. 

PapilionaceJe. 

Genista  pilosa,  L. 

,,  humifuso,  L.  (Dauphinh  Alps). 

Cytisus  rad  talus,  L.  (Southern  Tyrol). 

,,  alpinus,  L. 

Ononis  fruticosa , L.  (Dauphire). 

,,  Nalrix,  L. 

,,  rotundifolia,  L. 

These  shrubs  of  the  lower  alpine  regions,  are  suitable  for  large  rockeries 
and  for  the  open  ground.  Deep  and  rich  soil. 

Anthyllis  montana,  L. 

This  charming  plant  of  our  Saleve  requires  a stony  light  soil  and  exposure 
to  the  sud. 

Trifolium  badium,  Schrb. 

,,  saxatile,  All. 

,,  spadiccum,  L. 

Dry  exposure  and  fertile  soil. 

Phaca  alpina , L. 
i>  frigida,  L. 

, , australis,  L. 

R quire  a cool  soil  and  a slightly  shady  position. 

Uxytropis  Hallcri,  Bunge. 

,,  velutinus.  Sieb. 

,,  foetida,  D.C. 

,,  campestrii,  D.C. 

,,  sordida,  Wild. 

,,  tapponica,  Gaud. 

,,  Jacrjuini,  Bunge. 

,,  montana,  Bunge. 

,,  ncglccta,  Gay. 

Astragalus  aristalns,  L’Her. 

,,  austriacus,  Tay. 

,,  cxscapus.  L. 

,,  alpinus,  I,. 

, , depressus,  L. 

Icontinus , Wul". 

,,  purpureas,  Lam. 

„ monspcssnlanus,  L. 

Hippocrepiscomosa,  D.C.  (lime-stone). 

Rosace.e. 

l)r gas oclopetala,  D.C. 

I his  plant,  which  might  pass  for  a rock  species,  succeeds  very  well  as  a 
ground  plant  on  our  rockeries,  and  flowers  there  abundantly.  It  requires  a 
turfy  and  peaty  soil,  rich  in  humus,  and  exposure  to  the  sun.  If  black  and 
turfy  soil  is  not  available,  pure  leaf-soil  may  be  used,  mixed  with  calcareous 
sand.  As  it  extends  considerably,  a large  space  must  be  provided,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  able  to  develop.  1 have  never  been  ablo  to  gather  good  seed 
from  plants  cultivated  in  the  plains. 

Gcum  reptans. 

A plant  of  the  granite  rocks.  It  succeeds  in  a stony  niohe,  well  drained 
and  exposed  to  the  sun. 

Gcum  montanum,  L. 

,,  molinatum,  Scbleieh. 

Sun,  rich  and  nourishing  soil  but  light. 

Rubies  saxatilis , L, 


This  alpine  bramble  should  be  planted  in  shade  in  a stoDy  rod,  aid  where 
it  can  extend  and  develop. 

Comarum  palustre,  L. 

Though  belonging  to  marshes,  this  plant  succeeds  on  the  rockary,  and 
flowers  there  abundantly  if  care  is  taken  to  add  to  the  soil  a greater  or  less 
proportion  of  sphagnum. 

Potcntilla  nitiaa,  L.  (lime  stone). 

,,  nivea,  L.  (granite). 

,,  Jrigida,  Nil.  (granite). 

These  three  Potentillas  belong  to  the  upper  frozen  region?.  They  permit, 
however,  of  easy  cultivation.  A light  soil  of  little  depth,  well  drained  and 
sandy,  is  required . 

Potcntilla  Clusiana,  Jacq.  (Austrian  Alps). 
caulcsccns,  L.  (lime-stoDe). 
cinerea,  Chaix.  (Dauphine  Alps). 
petiolulata,  Gaud. 
alba,  L. 
multifida,  L. 
crecta,  L. 
heptaphylla,  Mill. 
aurea,  L.  (lime-stone). 
alpestris.  Hall,  fil. 
sabauda,  D.C. 
grandiflora,  L. 

minima,  Hall,  fil.  (lime-Btone). 

cngaelinensis,  Bnigg. 
splendens,  Ram. 

Sibbaldiu  procumbens,  L. 

Aremonia  agrimonioides,  L. 

The  different  Potentillas,  which  ornament  the  grassy  slopes  of  the  mountain 
pastures,  are  all  of  easy  culture.  They  love  sud,  a fertile  soil,  light  and  deep. 
Good  drainage  is  necessary.  All  the  potentillas  are  reproduced  by  means  of 
seeds. 

Rosa  alpina,  L. 

The  Eglantine  of  the  Alps  requires  shade  and  moderate  moisture.  It 
succeeds  very  well  in  cultivation,  and  I have  not  observed  that  it  produces 
spines. 

Alchemilln  montana,  Willd. 

,,  procumbeus,  M.  Bieb.  (granite). 

,,  Jissa,  Sebum,  (granite). 

,,  subsericea,  Reut.  (granite). 

,,  alpina,  L.  (lime-stone).; 

,,  lloppearm,  Rchb.  (lime-stone). 

,,  pentaphylla,  L. 

Fertile  soil  ; sun. 

Cotoneaster  vulgaris,  L. 

,,  tomentosa,  Lindl. 

These  two  shrubs  belong  to  the  rocky  and  mountainous  parts  of  calcareous 
mountains.  They  grow  very  large  in  cultivation,  and  should  be  planted 
only  on  large  rockeries. 

Onagrarie.e. 

Epilobium  spicatum,  Lam. 

,,  rosmar  ini  folium,  Hanke. 

,,  Fleischer),  Hochst. 

,,  alpestre,  Jacq. 

,,  alainafolium,  Vill.  (Tyrol). 

,,  ulpinum,  Ivocb. 

Ciraea  alpina,  L. 

All  the  plants  of  this  family,  except  the  first  two  species  mentioned,  require 
moderate  moisture  and  shade.  The  two  first  like  stony  soil  and  exposure  to 
the  sun.  They  are  all  more  or  less  spreading. 

Crassulacea:. 

Rhodiola  rosea,  L.  (granite). 

Sedum  Anacampseros,  L. 
villosum,  L 
atratum,  L. 
unnuum,  L. 
dasyphyllum , L. 
hirsutum,  All. 
ochroleucum,  Chaix. 

Sempervivum  Wulfeni,  Hoppe  (granite). 
tcctorum,  L. 

acuminatum,  Schott.  (Tyrol). 

Meltenianum,  Schn.  and  Lehm  (Tyrol). 
dolomiticum,  Facch.  (Tyrol). 

Jimbriatum,  Schn.  and  Lehm  (Tyrol). 

anguttifolium,  Kern.  (Tyrol). 
heterotrichum,  Schott.  (Tyrol). 
arachnoideum,  L. 

Laellianum,  Lehm. 

Funkii,  BrauD. 
montanum,  L. 

debile,  Schott,  (granite  ; Tyrol). 
rupicolum,  Kern.  (Tyrol). 

Gaud  ini,  Christ. 

Pittoni,  Schott,  and  Kots.  (Tyrol). 

Rraunii,  Funk.  (Tyrol ; granite). 
ft'idderi,  Schn.  and  Lehm.  (Tyrol). 
hirtum,  L.  (Tyrol). 

armarium,  Schott,  and  Kots.  (granite;  Tyrol). 
Ncilrcichii,  Schott  and  Kotschy.  (Austria  ; slate). 
Hildebrandti,  Schott.  (Tyrol  ; granite). 
brevistylum,  Lam.  (Low  Alps). 
speciosum,  Lam.  (Mt.  Vise). 
bra  chin  turn,  Lam.  (Dauphine). 
affine,  Lam.  (Mt.  ViBo). 
ambignum,  Lam.  (Low  Alps). 

Maitrri,  Lam.  (Groek  Alps). 

Ver/atii,  Lam.  (I sere). 

Gui/leinotii,  Lam,  (Low  Alps). 

I.amottoi,  Boreau  (Low  Alps). 
arrcrnnisr,  Leo.  n,ud  Lain.  (French  Mountains). 
JloHtigniaiium,  Bill  and  (Iron.  (Alps  of  the  Dauphine), 
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Smnpeti’ivuin  caloarcuiii,  Jord.  (Dauphinc). 

coin /Mir tti lit,  Lain.  (Greek  Alps;. 
pUifcnim,  Jord.  (Low  Alps). 
alpeatro,  Lam,  (Mont.  Viso). 
frigidmn,  Lain.  (Alps  of  the  Dauphinc). 

Faueonncti,  Rout.  (Reculet). 
jurat  ease  (Jura). 

All  the  species  belonging  to  the  Crussulacocr*  are  rook  plants  ; they  requiro 
a stony,  though  light  soil,  and  a dry  exposure.  The  Sempervivums  are  some- 
times cultivated  on  roofs,  aud  on  the  top  of  walls. 

(To  ho  continued.) 


TI1E  ISLANDS  OF  NEW  BRITAIN. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  Mr.  H.  Hastings 
Romilly  (the  Deputy-Commissioner  for  the  Western  Pacific)  read  a paper  on 
“ The  Islands  of  the  New  Britain  Group.”  The  chair  was  occupied  by 
General  Sir  H.  C.  Rawlinson,  K.O.B.,  president  of  the  sooiety. 

Mr.  llomilly  said  that  he  spoke  of  the  New  Britain  group  as  it  was  when  he 
knew  it  in  1881-88.  At  that  time  tho  white  population  was  exceedingly  small 
and  was  comprised  of  men  from  many  nations  and  in  many  conditions  of  life. 
There  were  two  little  communities — one  at  Matupi,  a small  island  in  Blanche 
Bay,  and  the  other  in  the  Duke  of  York  Island,  situated  in  the  channel 
between  New  Britain  and  New  Ireland.  Blanche  Bay  evidently  was  still  a 
very  active  volcanic  centre.  It  was  strange  that  in  New  Britain,  where  30  to 
40  per  cent,  of  the  natives  were  afflicted  with  skin  diseases,  they  should  not 
have  recognized  the  curative  powers  of  a boiling  river  of  strong  sulphurous 
water  which  existed  in  one  part  of  the  bay.  The  climate  of  the  group  varied. 
On  the  coast,  by  reason  of  the  healthful  influences  of  the  sea,  there  was  not 
much  to  complain  of.  During  the  daytime  for  seven  or  eight  months  of  the 
year  the  trade  winds  blew,  but  during  the  night  the  land  breeze  set  in,  bring- 
ing with  it  malarial  poisoning  from  the  swamps  inland.  The  natives  appear 
to  suffer  from  fever  as  much  as  the  whites,  but  they  did  not  consider  death 
from  fever  natural,  and  attributed  fatal  consequences  to  the  witchery  of  some  | 
enemy.  The  vegetation  was  in  many  places  very  luxuriant  and  varied,  and  there 
should  be  no  form  of  tropical  agriculture  which  should  not  be  successful  in  the 
country.  The  natives  themselves  were  great  agriculturists,  and  with  the 
smallest  amount  of  labour  produced  the  richest  crops.  There  were  not  suffi- 
cient data  to  enable  an  estimate  of  the  population  of  New  Britain  to  be  made, 
but  roughly  speaking  it  might  be  placed  at  100,000,  and  the  New  Ireland 
communities  at  half  that  number.  In  these  island  communities  the  best 
criterion  of  the  density  of  the  population  was  an  approximation  of  the  num- 
ber of  ooeoanut  trees  in  the  district,  Roughly  speaking  about  twenty  cocoa- 
nut  trees  to  every  head  of  population  gave  a fairly  accurate  estimate. 

There  were  three  subjects  which  appeared  to  interest  the  students  of  savage 
races  more  than  any  others — the  laws  and  ceremonies  of  marriage  of  savages,  | 
their  superstitions  and  attendant  ceremonies,  and  the  social  laws  by  which  they 
were  governed.  By  the  marriage  laws  of  the  natives  of  New  Britain  the 
parents  of  a child  betrothed  him,  or  her,  at  a very  early  age.  If  the  child  were 
a boy  he  had  to  work  aud  pay  for  his  wife  before  he  could  marry  her.  and  the 
sum  to  be  paid  was  agreed  upon  with  due  consideration  for  the  means  of  the 
betrothed.  The  price  was  never  too  low,  and  it  often  happened  that  a man 
arrived  at  middle  age  before  he  could  marry.  Sometimes  he  grew  impatient 
and  perhaps  persuaded  his  betrothed  to  elope  with  him,  but  in  that  case  he  dare 
not  return  to  his  tribe.  It  was  the  habit  as  far  as  possible  to  betroth  children 
to  other  children  belonging  to  the  same  tribe,  and  as  many  of  the  tribes  were 
very  small  the  race  was  not  improved  by  the  custom.  In  New  Britain  at  least, 
and  perhaps  universally,  brothers  had  common  interests.  One  brother  often 
helped  another  to  pay  for  his  wife,  and  if  a man  died  or  was  killed  his  brother 
would  probably  take  the  widow  into  his  house  with  his|fother  wife  or  wives. 
There  was  one  curious  bond  of  sympathy  between  the  New  Britain  natives 
and  their  civilized  brethren.  A man  was  forbidden  under  any  circumstances 
to  speak  to  his  mother-in-law,  and  he  must  even  avoid  her  if  possible.  He 
must  walk  miles  out  of  his  way  so  as  not  to  cross  her  path,  and  if  he  meet  her 
unawares  hs  must  hide  his  face.  One  feature  of  New  Britain  marriages 
peculiarly  galling  to  the  husband  was  that  occasionally  after  he  had  worked 
for  years  for  his  wife  she  might  refuse  to  go  with  him.  He  was  not  supposed, 
however,  to  have  a grievance,  nor  could  he  claim  back  the  sums  which  he  had 
paid  to  the  faithless  woman’s  parents. 

It  was  difficult  to  say  whether  the  natives  had  any  actual  religion. 
Superstitions  they  had  in  plenty  ; and  they  believed  in  malignant  spirits  ; but 
not  in  beneficent  one3.  There  were  men  who  were  sorcerers  by  trade,  and 
they  exerted  an  immense  influence  over  their  tribes  and  not  unfrequently 
amassed  large  fortunes.  Figures  of  chalk,  or  stalactite,  or  even  stone,  would 
be  bought  and  buried  in  the  bush  ; and  the  man  in  whose  likeness  they  had 
been  carved  was  pretty  sure  to  die  soon  after.  Another  interesting  supersti- 
tion was  that  of  the  duk-duk.  The  duk-duk  was  supposed  to  be  a spirit 
which  made  its  appearance  at  daybreak  of  the  day  on  which  the  new  moon 
appeared.  It  was  very  difficult  to  get  the  natives  to  speak  of  it  at  all,  as  they 
believed  that  they  would  by  so  doing  forfeit  the  goodwill  of  the  restless  spirit. 
In  New  Britain  and  Ireland  the  people  were  warlike,  but  they  liked  better  to 
kill  their  enemies  by  cunning  and  treachery  than  by  meeting  them  in  the 
open  field.  Dr.  Romilly  had  seen,  however,  a very  big  native  battle,  in  which 
the  attacking  force  must  have  numbered  nearly  1,000  men  ; the  defending 
tribe  was  also  in  good  force,  and  succeeded  in  inflicting  on  the  aggressors  a 
crushing  defeat.  Many  of  the  defeated  party  were  killed  and  subsequently 
eaten.  Cannibalism  was  at  the  present  day  a far  more  common  thing  than 
was  generally  supposed.  He  could  not  absolutely  say  from  his  own  knowledge 
that  the  natives  of  New  Britain  were  cannibals,  but  he  had  every  reason  to 
suppose  them  to  be.  If  a man  were  asked  point-blank  if  he  had  ever  helped 
to  eat  a man  he  would  deny  it  for  himself  but  accuse  some  one  else.  In  New 
Ireland  there  appeared  to  be  no  shame  or  concealment.  They  said  they  did 
it  because  they  liked  it,  and  had  no  objection  to  being  watched. 

The  trade  of  the  islands  was  principally  carried  on  between  the  coast 
natives  and  those  living  in  the  interior.  The  former  exchanged  salt  for  the 
food  which  the  latter  cultivated.  There  were  certain  well-known  market 
places,  where  negotiations  not  unfrequently  ended  in  a fight.  The  trade  with 
the  whites  was  principally  with  cocoanuts.  Twenty  could  be  bought  for  a stick 

* All  who  know  a little  Botany  are  aware  how  variable,  little  known,  and  confused 
this  genus  is.  T have  limited  myself  to  mention,  either  from  the  “ Atlas  der 
Alpenflora,”  or  the  works  of  the  botanist  Lamotte,  the  species  which  seem  to  me 
distinct  and  deserving  of  notice. 


of  tobacco,  valued  nt  ono-twontieth  of  a shilling.  '1  ho  kernel  of  tho  nut  cut 
and  dried  made  a very  valuablo  article  of  commerce  known  as  copra.  It  took 
about  7,(K)()  ordinary  nuts  to  HUpply  a ton  of  copra.  A ton  would  have  coat 
on  the  spot  C3,  and  its  marketable  value  in  Europo  would  have  been  from  .1  > 
to  C20  at  the  timo  when  Mr.  Romilly  was  in  the  country,  but  prices  hail  now 
fallen.  Botweon  whites  and  natives  tobaoco  was  the  only  money  employed. 
Between  the  natives  themsolves  a shell  money  was  used,  called  by  them  the 
de-warra.  This  was  a very  small  cowrie,  and  hundreds  of  the  shells  were 
threaded  on  long  strips  of  cane.  A fathom  might  be  taken  as  a legal  tender, 
seven  fathoms  would  at  one  time  purchase  a pig,  and  had  even  been  known  to 
buy  the  death  of  a man.  The  country  was  well  suited  to  white  colonisation. 
It  presented  the  richest  soil,  a climate  no  worse  than  that  of  other  groups,  and 
hotter  that  that  of  New  Guinea,  and  the  people  could  easily  bo  managed  with 
lirmncBH  though  undoubtedly  savage  and  suspicious.  'Ihcy  made  fairly  good 
labourers  when  not  taken  away  from  their  homes,  and  there  was  no  re*®°n 
why  the  white  settlers  should  not  be  on  amicable  terms  with  them.  1 he 
Germans,  to  whom  the  country  now  belonged,  had  the  success  or  the  failure 
of  the  colony  in  their  hands. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  the  Rev.  George  Brown,  who  said  he  bad 
been  a missionary  in  the  New  Britain  group  since  1873,  having  pre- 
viously spent  sixteen  years  in  tho  South  Seas.  In  remarking  upon  tho 
marriage  laws  of  the  natives,  Mr.  Brown  said  that  in  translating  tho  Gospel 
of  St.  Mark  into  the  vernacular  he  had  occasion  to  inquire  after  the  most 
sacred  oath  in  vogue  among  the  natives  ; and  found  that  a man  invoked  upon 
himself  for  a breach  of  a sacred  pledge  tho  terrible  fate  of  having  to  shake 
hands  with  his  mother-in-law.  It  was  a remarkable  fact  that  among  a people 
so  primitive  their  language  should  contain  words  for  expressing  buying, 
selling,  borrowing,  lending,  and  even  percentage;  while  they  had  one  word 
which  expressed  the  phrase  “ selling  off  at  a sacrifice.”  Many  of  the  people, 
it  was  true,  never  till  the  day  of  their  deaths  tasted  human  flesh  ; but  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  cannibalism  was  generally  regarded  as  a religious  duty 
in  the  islands.  


THE  ORDER  UV  FURST-KLASS  SIRTIFICATS  AT 
SOUT  KANSINGTUN. 

In  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  I belong  tu  a Mexikan  family  uv  de  Delias.  I was 
tailed  arfter  moi  grate-grand  Parent,  one  “ Nano  Harvey,  uv  Kansas,  where 
this  ere  ainshunt  familie  tuck  up  there  bed  and  walked  tu  about  the  tonne  uv 
Pen’s  tratie  with  de  onciviloized  Indjuns.  Sum  ob  dis  most  distinguished 
familie  tuck  der  departer  fur  the  British  oiles  arfterwards,  when  cn  was  but  an 
attom  uv  matter.  Well,  sur,  I was  brot  up  on  the  outskirts  ob  Lunnon,  my- 
self, at  wun  ere  place  kalled  Totnum,  but  when  oi  was  only  wun  yere  in  this 
wurled  of  sin,  oi  was  konsidered  not  a fit  subjeck  fur  fust-klass  sirtiheats,  an 
found  moyself  wun  mornin  in  der  rubbish,  krumblin  inter  deckay  uv  mother 
earth.  Now,  sur,  what  was  all  this  fur,  whoy  wus  oi  put  in  der  rubbish  beep 
It  is  moi  wish  tu  tell  der  foke  strate  out,  oi  was  konsidered  but  a star  ub  der 
seckund  magnoitude,  whoile  anuther  shone  on  moi  orbit.  Too  stars  kannut 
i-hoine  aloike  in  the  same  horison.  This  was  konsidered  impossible,  ovur 
Totnum.  Anoder  rose  up  wun  day  abuv  that  lokality.  It  hes  bin  very  okkurd 
fur  me  in  wun  sence.  Well,  sur,  this  ere  upstart  ob  a nutral-gender  got 
kalled  “ Kotch-an-eel,”  and  hus  beckome  the  kounterfit-presentament  uv 
another’s  pictur,  “ as  de  Bard  of  Avon  wnd  say.”  It  walked  for  blue  ribbons 
tu  Sout  Kansingtun  dis  autum,  an  “ kotched  it  ” at  the  hands  uv  der  Gober- 
nors  uv  that  moity  Institushun.  This  nutral  gender  uv  an  upstart  got  a 
Furst-klass  Sirtificat.  But  I was  horn  for  the  loike  pinnickul  of  fame,  for  as 
luc  wud  have  it,  that  ere  blessed  week  that  oi  was  throne  in  der  rubbish  at 
Totnum,  wun  uv  the  “ Bothy  Boys  ” was  emigrating  to  Swanley,  and  he  tuck 
pity  upon  poor  “Nano  Harvey,”  loike  a good  Samaritan  swan  that  he  was. 
He  tuck  the  star  uv  the  second  magnoitude  uv  Totnum  under  his  wing. 
The  wing  uv  a white  angel  for  the  poor  and  loley,  and  has  been  pooring  in  oil 
an  woine  ever  since  to  moi  body.  So  that  last  munt  I was  konsidered  ht  fur 
Inspecshun  at  the  moity  Institushun.  The  kounterfit-presentament  of  that 
nutral  gender.  The  poor  and  rejected  “ Nano  Harvey,”  uv  Totnum,  has  got 
her  honners.  Lord  Bless  my  Samaritan  white  angel  of  a sweet  heart  Boy, 
and  good  luck  to  the  gentlemen  uv  Sout  Kansingtun,  we  are  but  two,  where 
is  the  third  ? They  say  the  three  wunders  uv  Heaven  ur  these,  r urst,  how 
we  ourselves  get  there.  How  we  find  all  sinners  in  strange  kompame  that 
was  never  expected,  and  alluv  us — particularly — missing  our  upkountry  folke, 
that  in  the  “ wurled  ablo,”  wur  thought  wurdy  uv  Furst-klass  sirtiheats. 
Yours,  Na.no  Harvey.  w 

[The  foregoing  very  poor  stuff  has  reached  us  through  the  post.  \V  e are 
happily  ignorant  of  the  authorship.  The  matter  dealt  with  is  possibly  of  some 
interest  and  this  may  justify  the  space  it  occupies. — Ed.] 


CUCUMBER  CARTER’S  MODEL. 

This  cucumber  has  now  been  in  cultivation  long  enough  for  growers 
to  form  a correct  opinion  as  to  its  merits.  I am  quite  sure  that  those 
who  have  had  it  under  their  notice  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  most 
desirable  for  growing  in  houses  from  which  a daily  supply  is 
required.  As  the  fruits  attain  a medium  length  they  are  in  many 
cases  more  useful  than  those  which  range  from  twenty-four  to  thirty 
inches.  When  the  plants  are  liberally  fed,  and  not  over  cropped,  they 
give  many  very  handsome  fruits.  I do  not  know  whether  it  has  been 
recommended  for  competitive  purposes,  but  I have  seen  some  very 
handsome  examples  on  the  exhibition  stage.  It  frequently  happens 
that  cucumbers  of  medium  length  are  preferred  by  judges  to  the  long 
fruit  which  by  some  are  considered  essential  to  success  in  a close 
competition.  *L  D.  Clarke. 


PEAR  JOSEPHINE  DE  MALINES. 

The  late  Mr.  John  Scott  used  to  say  that  this  was  the  best  pear  in 
cultivation,  and  few  men  had  better  opportunities  of  judging  the  merits 
of  pears.  He  cultivated  during  his  life  a very  large  collection  of  sorts, 
and,  of  course,  the  above-named  variety  amongst  them.  On  his  re- 
commendation I planted  it  some  years  ago,  and  have  never  regretted 
doing  so.  The  tree  is  a capital  grower,  and  as  sure  in  bearing  as  any 
other  sort.  The  fruit  h of  medium  size,  flesh  white  and  melting,  with 
a delicious  flavour.  It  is  in  use  during  December,  and  sometimes  it 
runs  on  into  the  middle  of  January.  It  succeeds  as  a pyramid  in  the 
West  of  England.  *'• 
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AMERICAN  TRUMPET  FLOWER. 

Tecoma  (Bignonia)  radicans. 

It  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  horticultural  psychology  that  lovers  of 
plants  appear  to  be  agreed  in  favouring  certain  subjects,  which  thereby 
become  “popular,”  and  of  disfavouring  or  ignoring  others  that  appear 
equally  worthy  of  general  acceptance  to  afford  delight  or  profit,  or  both, 
as  the  case  may  be.  We  took  the  trouble  lately  to  count  the  number 
of  ampelopsis,  passiflora,  and  bignonia,  in  a certain  extent  of  rural  road- 
way on  a sunny  day  in  the  past  summer.  We  counted  on  the  w ills  of  i 
houses  thirty  examples  of  ampelopsis,  fourteen  of  common  passion 
llower,  and  one  of  the  old  trumpet  bignonia,  and  from  that  one  we 
made  a sketch,  an  engraving  of  which  accompanies  this  note.  Now,  we 
have  nothing  to  say  in  defence  of  our  own  taste,  for  we  are  careful  to 
remember  in  horticultural  matters  diversities  of  tastes  are  rather  to  be 
encouraged  than  checked ; and  our  first  duty  to  our  readers  is  to  assist 
as  far  as  may  be  in  the  gratification  of  their  tastes  rather  than  our  own. 
But  there  can  be  no  question  whatever  that  the  American  trumpet 
flower  is  a fine  thing,  perfectly  hardy,  unique  in  beauty,  and  worthy  of 
a place  on  any  sunny  wall  that  affords  sufficient  space  for  it.  A wall 


GREAT  PANICLED  HYDRANGEA. 

Hydrangea  paniculata. 

This  cheap,  hardy,  and  truly  delightful  shrub  is  but  a poor  thing  in 
many  gardens,  by  reason  of  the  poor  treatment  it  receives.  Because  it 
is  hardy  it  is  deemed  a waste  of  time  to  bestow  upon  it  a little  of  the 
care  called  “ cultivation.”  It  needs  but  little  indeed,  but  it  is  fastidious 
up  to  a certain  point,  and  that  point  is  where  starvation  stares  it  in  the 
face.  On  hot  dry  soils  the  heat  of  the  summer  exhausts  it  ere  the 
bloom  is  pi'oduced,  and  the  result  is  a few  smallish  panicles,  badly 
coloured,  because  slowly  produced.  It  requires  a rich  deep  soil,  and  in 
the  season  of  free  growth  an  abundance  of  water.  Then  its  beauty  is 
likely  to  be  fully  developed,  and  it  acquires  the  rank  of  a treasure  in 
the  hardy  garden.  The  subjoined  figure  represents  a quite  young 
plant  that  has  been  liberally  fed,  and  that  bears  its  blushing  honours 
thick  upon  it,  a credit  to  all  concerned. 


BUSH  FRUITS. 

By  J.  C.  Clarke. 

Bush  fruits  play  such  an  important  part  in  the  economy  of  the  garden 
that  their  cultivation  is  at  all  times  an  interesting  subject  to  a large 


GREAT  PANICI.EI)  HYDRANGEA,  Hydrangea  paniculata  (Flowers  white  or  tiufjcil  pink). 


plant  may  but  poorly  exemplify  the  splendour  of  a plant  that  riots  in 
the  hedgerows  and  by  woodsides  of  North  America,  from  Pennsylvania 
southwards,  in  a freer  and  more  glorious  manner  than  the  great  wild 
convolvuluses  in  our  own  hedgerows.  But  a comparison  of  that  sort 
may  be  made  in  respect  of  very  many  plants  that  are  prized  in  gardens, 
and  gives  no  clue  to  the  reason  for  the  peculiar  partialities  observable 
in  the  popular  estimation  of  ornamental  plants. 

This  is  not  a true  bignonia,  being  separated  from  that  genus  by  the 
structure  of  the  capsule  and  the  absence  of  a tendril.  It  is  properly  a 
Tecoma,  but  there  is  little  in  a name  and  very  much  in  a thing  of 
beauty  that  is  a joy  for  ever.  This  plant  needs  no  special  provision  for 
ifcs  well  doing.  Its  proper  place  is  on  a sunny  wall  in  a sheltered  spot, 
where,  when  established  it  grows  freely,  hooks  itself  upwards  by  the 
claspers  at  the  joints,  and  produces  a free  leafage  in  the  stylo  of  an 
ash  tree  and  a plentiful  sdmmer  show  of  trumpet-shaped  flowers, 
vividly  coloured  orange  and  scarlet.  It  is  the  best  plant  of  its  section, 
and  worthy  of  much  more  general  appreciation  than  it  has  hitherto 
obtained. 


number  of  readers.  It  is  especially  so  at  this  season,  when  the  trees 
require  more  attention  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  year.  This  is 
now  the  time  to  prune  them,  and  to  take  care  of  the  roots  where  it  is 
necessary,  but  I am  afraid  the  roots  are  not  so  often  cared  for  as  they 
deserve.  There  are  plenty  who  devote  particular  attention  to  tho 
branches  in  the  way  of  pruning,  but  neglect  tho  roots  altogether.  This 
is  a mistake,  and  a greater  mistake  in  somo  cases  than  others,  for  on 
the  character  of  tho  soil  depends  in  a great  measure  whother  tho  crop 
is  poor  or  of  first-class  quality.  If  the  soil  is  naturally  poor,  and  is  not 
enriched  with  a moderate  quantity  of  manure  tho  fruit  will  bo  indif- 
ferent in  size,  if  it  is  not  in  quantity.  In  strong  soils  bush  fruits,  as  a 
rule,  do  exceedingly  well  if  the  roots  have  a dressing  of  manure  once 
in  two  or  throe  years,  but  there  are  plenty  of  gardens  where  tho  staple 
is  so  poor  that  it  cannot  afford  tho  trees  sufficient  nourishment  to 
properly  mature  a full  crop  unloss  they  are  onriohed  with  manure 
annually.  When  the  soil  is  not  manured  so  often  as  every  year,  the 
consequence  is,  although  there  may  bo  plenty  of  fruit  it  is  ho  small  as 
to  bo  of  little  value,  tlioro  being  but  little  besides  skin  and  seeds,  The 
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rich,  juicy  flosli  is  wanting,  and  whether  such  fruit  is  converted  into 
jaw,  or  used  for  any  other  purpose,  it  is  of  inditl'erent  quality. 

The  condition  of  the  crop  in  past  years  must  decide  how  much  the 
trees  require  done  to  them  now.  In  cases  whore  the  soil  is  poor,  as 
much  of  tho  surface  soil  as  can  conveniently  bo  taken  away  without 
injuring  the  roots  should  bo  removed  for  a distance  of  two  feet  from 
the  stem  of  such  subjects  as  gooseberries  and  red  and  blaok  currants. 
A layer  three  inches  in  thickness  of  good  fat  manure  should  then  bo 
laid  on  tho  roots,  and  a portion  of  tho  soil  returned.  This  will  prove 
of  such  assistance  to  exhausted  treos  that  bofore  the  close  of  the 
following  summer  a remarkable  change  in  their  appearance  will  be 
manifest.  In  tho  case  of  trees  that  have  been  fairly  well  cared  for  in 
previous  years  a good  layer  of  manure  spread  on  the  surface  over  tho 
roots  will  maintain  their  fertility.  But  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  the 
soil  being  rich  enough  some  of  the  manure  should  be  forked  in 
about  the  roots  or  the  soil  bo  removed  and  the  dressing  applied  as 
above  advised.  There  is  no  fruit  cultivated  in  gardens  that  will  pay 


position  for  a number  of  years.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  the 
ground  should  be  thoroughly  prepared  before  planting,  as  they  de- 
light in  a free  and  deep  soil  as  well  as  trees  of  larger  growth. 
The  quarters  should  bo  trenched  up  to  a depth  of  two  feet,  and  a 
good  layer  of  manuro  be  placed  at  least  one  foot  below  the  surface. 
If  there  is  to  be  a regular  plantation  with  ono  sort  following  another, 
the  whole  spaoe  should  bo  trenched  up,  but  if  the  trees  are  to  stand 
in  a single  line  a space  three  feet  wide  will  suffieo.  In  strong,  heavy 
soil  that  is  inclined  to  be  lumpy  some  fino  earth  should  be  prepared  to 
place  round  the  roots  when  the  trees  are  planted.  Any  attention 
bestowed  upon  them  in  this  way  at  the  commencement  will  be  amply 
repaid  by  a more  vigorous  growth.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  mistake  for 
people  to  put  out  plants  that  are  little  better  than  cuttings.  Tho 
consequence  is  they  have  to  wait  for  several  years  before  the  trees  are 
large  enough  to  bear  a full  crop.  Most  nurserymen  ofEer  plants  in 
two  sizes,  and  ranging  from  two  to  five  years.  As  a matter  of  course 
the  older  the  plants  are  the  greater  the  cost,  but  as  they  will 
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AMERICAN  TRUMPET  FLOWER,  Tecom a radicans  (Flowers  red  and  orange).  Halt  natural  size. 


better  for  such  timely  attentions  than  black  currants  and  gooseberries. 
The  difference  in  the  size  of  the  fruit  on  trees  that  are  well  dressed 
and  those  that  are  not  is  very  great,  and  when  judicious  pruning 
follows  the  annual  manuring,  the  crop  is  in  e very  respect  improved. 

It  is  equally  important  that  the  trees  have  sufficient  room . Plenty 
of  room  for  the  branches  means  ample  space  for  the  roots  ; when  the 
trees  are  crowded  they  must  necessarily  be  pruned  hard  to  keep  the 
branches  within  bounds,  and  severe  pruning  means  a diminished  crop. 
The  character  of  the  soil  should  in  some  degree  determine  the  distance 
at  which  they  should  be  planted.  In  strong  soils  the  trees  should  be 
seven  feet  apart  each  way,  but  where  the  land  is  neither  rich  nor  deep 
that  distance  should  be  reduced  by  twelve  inches.  I am  quite  satisfied 
that  nothing  is  gained  by  planting  closer  together  than  the  distance 
mentioned. 

In  forming  new  plantations  of  bush  fruits,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  under  ordinary  circumstances  they  will  occupy  the  same 


be  much  larger  the  increased  outlay  is  more  than  compen- 
sated by  the  increase  in  size,  for  such  trees  when  properly 
treated  will  bear  a fair  crop  the  first  year  and  a full  one  the  second. 
All  bush  fruits  may  be  planted  at  any  time  in  open  weather  daring  the 
winter,  but  the  earlier  after  the  leaves  have  fallen  the  better.  As  soon 
as  the  planting  is  completed  it  is  a capital  plan  to  put  a short  stout 
stake  to  each,  and  to  securely  fix  the  stem  to  it  with  a strong  piece  of 
tar-cord.  This  will  prevent  the  wind  rocking  them  about.  After  the 
roots  have  once  obtained  a firm  hold  of  the  soil  the  wind  will  not  injure 
them  unless  the  position  is  much  exposed. 

With  regard  to  the  best  sorts  to  select,  I would  not  advise  the  cul- 
tivator to  burden  himself  with  a large  number  of  varieties.  It  is  much 
more  satisfactory  to  grow  a few  of  the  best  and  treat  them  properly 
than  to  devote  time  and  space  to  a great  number  of  kinds,  of  which 
many  will  prove  inferior.  Tour  sorts  of  gooseberries  I consider  enough 
for  the  largest  garden.  The  names  of  these  are  Crown  Bob,  Lan- 
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cashirc  Lad,  Whitesmith,  and  Warrington.  But  it  is  very  doubtful  if 
more  than  one  of  these  are  wanted,  for  the  last-named  sort  is  such  an 
excellent  bearer  and  so  superior  in  flavour  to  all  others  that  no  garden 
would  be  deficient  in  first-class  gooseberries  if  enough  trees  of  this  sort 
were  planted.  The  best  sort  of  red  currant  is  liuby  Castle.  The  White 
Dutch  is  a regular  and  prolific  bearer  where  a white  sort  is  wanted. 
There  are  supposed  to  be  several  varieties  of  black  currants,  and  if 
there  is  any  difference,  Lee’s  Prolific  is  the  best,  but  the  old  Common 
Black  is  not  to  be  despised  when  grown  in  a proper  manner. 

With  reference  to  the  subject  of  pruning  bush  fruits  I would  say 
that  I am  an  advocate  for  pruning  each  kind  according  to  its  require- 
ments. Respecting  gooseberries,  I am  bound  to  say  that  in  a general 
way  they  are  pruned  too  much.  Especially  is  this  the  case  when  nearly 
all  the  young  wood  is  cut  back  to  a spur  and  the  leader  shortened,  as 
is  usual  in  this  style  of  pruning.  I quite  agree  with  those  who  cut 
away  some  of  the  weakest  shoots  from  the  middle  of  the  tree,  and 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  sorts  that  have  a drooping  habit,  because  I 
know  it  increases  the  size  of  the  fruit  on  the  branches  that  are  left. 
But  it  is  a great  mistake  to  do  more  than  that.  Beyond  a judicious 
thinning  out  of  the  growth,  every  young  shoot  cut  away  at  pruning 
time  means  a reduction  in  the  quantity  of  fruit.  In  the  case  of  old 
trees,  and  particularly  those  which  grow  erect,  an  old  branch  or  two 
should  be  cut  out  every  year,  or  as  often  as  the  centre  becomes 
crowded,  and  young  ones  allowed  to  take  their  place.  By  this  means 
the  trees  will  be  constantly  renewed,  a point  of  no  small  importance, 
considering  that  young  wood  always  produces  the  largest  fruit.  Red 
and  white  currants  should  be  pruned  more  severely  than  gooseberries. 
After  the  tree  is  properly  formed,  most  of  the  young  wood  should  be 
cut  back  to  a spur  ; but  as  the  Wees  attain  age,  young  branches  should 
be  led  up  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  ones.  Black  currants  bear  the 
largest  fruit  on  the  young  wood,  and  they  therefore  require  to  have 
some  of  the  old  branches  cut  out  every  year.  Regard  will,  as  a matter 
of  course,  be  had  to  the  form  of  the  tree,  which  should  be  open  in 
the  middle. 

When  we  stop  to  think  that  good  gooseberries  are  as  much  liked 
by  some  as  good  grapes,  it  seems  strange  that  so  few  adopt  the  plan 
of  training  the  trees  to  trellises.  Many  who  are  equally  as  fond  of 
gooseberries  as  grapes  will  build  expensive  houses  for  the  latter,  but 
cannot  see  the  necessity  for  providing  a trellis  for  the  common  goose- 
berry. Of  course,  it  is  not  for  me  to  complain,  but  I have  grown 
them  long  enough  in  my  time  trained  to  wires  to  have  learned  that 
although  one  cannot  grow  better  fruit  trained  on  wires  than  on 
free  bush  trees,  they  can  be  grown  equally  as  fine  and  good  flavoured 
in  a smaller  space.  There  is  this  advantage  with  trained  trees,  they 
can  be  more  readily  protected  from  the  depredations  of  the  birds, 
whether  it  is  desired  to  preserve  the  buds  or  the  fruit.  When  a wire 
t.rellis  has  to  be  provided,  the  height  should  be  five  feet,  and  the 
wires  about  five  inches  apart ; and  if  the  position  is  a sunny  one  the 
trellis  may  run  in  any  direction,  as  the  fruit  will  ripen  if  it  is  not 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  In  pruning  trees  grown  on  a trellis  it  is 
necessary  to  prune  a little  harder  in  the  winter,  for  the  sake  of 
neatness,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  out  exhausted  wood, 
and  to  make  room  for  the  young  shoots,  which  invariably  give  the 
finest  fruit. 


Work  for  tljr  Week. 

CONSERVATORY  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

Chrysanthemums  should  now  be  cut  down  and  placed  in  a pit  or  frame 
where  they  will  be  safe  from  frost,  and  enjoy  uninterrupted  light  and  a free 
circulation  of  air.  Propagation  of  plants  intended  for  specimen  culture  or 
the  production  of  cut  blooms,  should  be  proceeded  with.  Plants  of  pompons 
and  other  varieties  required  for  the  supply  of  cuttings  in  the  spring  ought 
also  to  bo  placed  for  the  winter  where  they  will  not  be  subjeoted  to  frost  or 
exposed  to  artificial  heat. 

Greenhouse  to  be  kept  as  dry  as  possible,  and  scrupulously  clean.  If  the 
pavement  or  tiles  are  green  with  conferva',  wash  down  with  hot  brine  and  a 
bass  broom,  both  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness  and  health.  The  sour,  damp 
odour  perceptible  in  houses  at  this  time  of  year  generally  proceeds  from  the 
growth  ofjminute  vegetation  in  the  form  of  ajgreen  slime,  and  this  is  very  un- 
wholesome, and  probably  as  much  a cause  of  the  ailments  gardeners  are 
subject  to  as  the  frequent  alterations  of  temperature  to  which  they  are  liable. 
Plants  in  a soft  state  to  be  watered  with  great  caution,  but  none  to  be  allowed 
to  flag  for  want  of  water.  As  water  is  often  retained  in  little  pools  about  the 
bottoms  of  the  pots  after  watering,  any  containing  delicately-constituted 
plants  should  be  lifted  from  their  places  and  put  elsewhere  to  drain,  to  be 
returned  when  tbo  battens  aro  dry.  On  fine  bright  mornings  use  a little  fire- 
heat,  so  as  to  allow  of  a free  ventilation  for  a few  hours.  In  the  conservatory 
whatever  flowers  are  at  command  may  be  made  the  most  of  by  judiciously 
intermixing  with  them  good  plants  of  Yucca,  Acacia  lophantha,  camellias,  and 
others  possessing  characteristic  foliage.  Hard-wooded  plants  in  the  greenhouse 
must  have  as  much  air  as  the  weather  will  allow,  and  as  little  water  as  possible, 
as  we  may  soon  expect  severe  frosts.  The  thermometer  should  not  descend 
below  38  deg.  Soft- wooded  plants  will  bo  subject  to  mildew  if  the  house  is  at 
all  damp,  and  must  have  tire-heat  during  foggy  as  well  as  during  frosty 
weather.  Shift  any  specimen  plants  that  are  in  need  of  increased  root-room. 
Ericas  must  have  air  at  every  opportunity,  and,  if  forced  with  other  flowering 
shrubs,  must  have  the  coolest  place  in  the  forcing  pit,  and  bo  very  gently 
stimulated.  Greenhouse  ternporature,  40  deg.  to  45  deg. 

STOVE  AND  ORCHID  HOUSE. 

Orchid  House. — In  collections  whoro  there  aro  now  only  a few  orchids  in 
a growing  state,  the  forcing  pit  may  be  turned  to  account  to  roeeivo  thorn,  so 
as  t,o  allow  of  the  cooling  down  of  the  orchid  houso,  and  securing  thoroby  a 
complete  state  of  roposo  for  tho  plants,  which  is  scarcely  possible  if  thoro 
happen  to  bo  a few  fine  specimens  pushing  into  bloom  or  in  an  activo  stato  of 


growth.  It  is  at  this  time  of  year  we  see  the  full  value  of  divisions  which  can 
be  respectively  devoted  to  orchids  from  different  climates  and  requiring  now 
different  temperatures.  Orchids  at  rest  to  bo  kept  comparatively  cool  and 
dry  ; 50  deg.  by  night  and  00  deg.  by  day  will  be  sufficient.  Anooctochili 
must  have  very  little  water  now,  and  if  in  a warm  house  will  do  better  with- 
out than  with  bell-glasses  ; they  are  indeed  generally  kept  too  close.  Rot  and 
spot  are  diseases  peculiar  to  this  season,  and  are  the  result  of  too  much  mois- 
ture in  the  house. 

Stove. — The  plants  at  rest  in  the  stove  may  suffer  if  allowed  to  become  too 
dry,  especially  those  having  porous  foliage  and  soft  stems.  In  giving  air,  take 
care  not  to  expose  tender  plants  to  cold  draughts  ; in  fact,  air  should  never 
be  admitted  in  a volume  at  this  time  of  year.  The  general  collection  of  stove 
plants  will  be  safe  with  a temperature  of  CO  deg.  by  day  and  53  deg.  by  night. 

FORCING  AND  ORCHARD  HOUSE. 

Cucumber  Pit.— Cucumbers  that  have  been  in  bearing  some  time  may 
always  be  restored  to  a youthful  condition  by  the  uBe  of  the  knife.  If  we 
have  a length  of  lights  occupied  with  bearing  vines  at  this  time  of  year,  we 
prepare  for  their  renewal  by  opening  a trench  all  round  the  roots,  every 
alternate  plant,  at  a distance  of  one  foot  from  the  stem.  This,  of  course, 
shortens  in', the  roots  to  that  length.  We  then  fill  the  trench  with  a mixture 
of  chopped  turf,  leaf-mould,  and  rotten  dung.  There  will  be  new  roots  formed 
in  this  mixture  at  once,  and  a week  after  the  operation  we  cut  back  the 
vines  to  within  a foot  of  the  soil,  and  then  take  up  new  shoots,  and  stop  and 
train  as  before.  As  soon  as  these  show  fruit,  the  remainder  can  be  dealt  with 
in  the  same  way.  They  want  extrajbottom  heat  after  cutting  back. 

Orchard  House  trees  may  now  be  pruned  and  dressed  as  opportunities 
oiler,  and  any  alterations  be  made  as  may  appear  necessary. 

Vineries  in  which  the  crop  is  still  hanging  must  be  kept  dry  by  ventilating 
freely  when  the  weather  is  favourable.  No  more  fire-heat  must  be  used  than 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  keeping  out  frost  and  maintaining  a perfectly  dry 
and  sweet  atmosphere. 

FLOWER  GARDENS  AND  PLEASURE  GROUNDS. 

Evergreens  are  generally  planted  at  this  season,  because  alterations  are 
in  progress,  and  it  is  found  convenient  to  plant  all  at  once — deciduous  and 
evergreen  trees  together.  But  we  question  the  propriety  of  moving  any  ever- 
green shrubs  from  November  to  February.  We  have  always  advised  planting 
hollies,  aucubas,  bays,  &c.,  &c.,  in  August  and  September  ; and  if  not  moved 
then,  they  had  best  be  left  where  they  are  till  March.  Nevertheless,  it  is  often 
convenient  to  lift  evergreens  now,  and  almost  everything  except  the  holly  will 
endure  the  process  if  it  is  performed  with  care.  On  wet  clays  there  is  more 
likelihood  of  deaths  occurring  through  removals  now  than  on  warm,  dry  loams. 
Where  it  is  intended  to  plant  in  spring,  let  the  ground  be  deeply  trenched  and 
laid  up  in  ridges  to  pulverise. 

FRUIT  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 

Bush  Fruits  may  still  be  planted  in  open  weather,  with  the  full  assurance 
of  the  growth  being  satisfactory  next  season. 

Pruning  of  standard  trees  should  consist  chiefly  of  opening  out  the  head 
and  regulating  the  growth,  without  severe  measures  of  any  kind,  but  as  a rule 
standard  trees  require  no  pruning.  Where  large  boughs  require  removal,  it  is 
a proof  of  neglect  of  some  kind  in  times  gone  by  ; and  if  many  large  branches 
are  dead  or  dying,  depend  upon  it  the  tree  is  in  a bad  state  at  the  roots  ; most 
probably  the  surface  roots  are  gone  altogether.  In  small  gardens,  old  fruit 
trees  are  frequently  killed  by  raising  the  soil  about  them,  and  so  year  by  year 
removing  their  roots  farther  and  farther  from  the  atmosphere. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  FRAME  GROUND. 

Cabbage,  Scotch  Kale,  and  other  standing  vegetable  crops  should  be, 
when  the  ground  is  dry,  earthed  up  a little ; this  protects  their  roots  from 
frost,  and  supports  them  against  wind. 

Cauliflowers,  Lettuces,  &c.,  in  frames  and  under  handlights,  must  have 
plenty  of  air  during  mild  weather,  by  removing  the  glasses  entirely  on 
fine  days,  and  keeping  them  tilted  during  rains.  If  any  signs  of  mildew, 
sprinkle  with  sulphur.  The  fine  dust  from  the  bottom  of  the  peat  stack  or 
the  bins  of  the  potting  shed  will  be  found  useful  to  strew  on  the  surfaoe 
amongst  plants  suffering  from  damp  ; there  is  nothing  to  equal  peat  dust  for 
the  purpose. 

Peas  and  Beans  just  showing  through  the  ground  should  be  covered  with 
a sprinkling  of  dry  earth,  and  over  that  some  dry  light,  litter  ; this  will  oheck 
their  growth  and  keep  them  hardy,  and  in  case  of  frost  afford  considerable 
protection.  Where  sand  is  plentiful,  use  it  in  preference  to  mould,  because  of 
its  drying  nature. 

Rhubarb  and  Seakale. — Those  who  have  not  begun  to  force  should  do  so 
now,  either  in  the  open  ground  or  by  potting.  As  a very  mild  heat  suffices, 
this  season’s  leaves  and  litter,  if  plentiful  in  bulk,  will  do  as  well  to  mako  up 
a bed  for  the  purpose  as  stable  manure.  If  the  latter  is  used,  it  should  be 
turned  three  times  before  making  the  bed,  or  the  heat  will  be  too  fiorce  and 
too  transient. 


MOSS- COVERED  STONES. 

Mr.  Wilson’s  note  on  this  subject  recalls  to  my  mind  the  striking 
effects  I have  seen  in  parts  of  South  Africa,  produced  by  “ krantzes  ” 
or  perpendicular  faces  of  rock  covered  with  many-coloured  lichens  in 
the  depths  of  the  “bush.”  Tho  localities  1 have  particularly  in  my 
recollection  as  I write  are  on  the  Devonian  rocks  about  the  Kei  and 
its  tributaries.  Tho  contrasts  of  colour  thoro  presented  through  vistas 
of  dense  greenery  are  sometimes  as  startling  as  they  are  beautiful.  I 
do  not  remember  to  liavo  seen  any  attempt — certainly  no  successful 
one — to  reproduce  such  effects  in  rock  work.  H.  M.  0. 


PRESENTS.— -Everyone  in  now  thinking  wlmt  they  will  pivo  their  friends  nt  CHRIST- 
MAS tr  NKW  YEAR'S  DAY.  T he  housewife,  tho  mother,  and  tho  Bister  can  every  clay  in 
1 ho  year  present  n.  most  acceptable  pift  ti  oaoli  member  of  tho  household.  “A  COOP  CUP 
<)E  TEA.”  To  ensure  its  beinyf  really  pood,  ONLY  that.  QUALITY  which  is  known  to  ho 
tho  REST  fjives  satisfaction.  HORNIMANVS  TEA  has  deservedly  hod  the  character  for  A > 
years,  of  bobi#  the  CHEAPEST  and  the  REST,  and  being  "ALWAYS  OOOI)  ALIKE  ; " 
most  who  use  it.  will  take  no  other.  It.  is  necessary  to  HIDE  th o Importers’  Hijrnnturc, 
W II.  and  F.  J.  IIORN1MAN  rnd  Co.,  on  every  packet,  an  thoro  lire  many  hive  imitations 
offorod  to  tho  unwary.  I Anvr.j 
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PEARS  EXHIBITED  AT  LIEGE! 

In  the  exhibition  of  the  Cerole  lloyal  d’Arboriculturo  do  Lidgo,  Ootobor  10 
and  11,  thero  was  nu  unusually  tiuo  show  of  pears,  the  season  being  as  favour- 
able to  these  fruits  in  Belgium  as  in  Britain.  There  were  eight  competitors 
in  the  class  for  40  varieties  of  pears,  and  the  collections  were  good  through- 
out, well  set  up,  and  correctly  labelled.  In  tho  class  for  gardoner6,  M.  Th. 
Deprez,  gardener  to  M.  le  Baron  de  Blauckart,  Chateau  de  Lexhy,  and  M.  L. 
U backs,  gardener  to  M.  Duohateau-Henrion,  Comte-lez-Lihge,  were  placed 
equal  first.  The  following  are  the  names  of  their  soveral  varieties  : 


Collection  ok  M.  Ubachs. 

Beurre  Hardy 
Louise  bonne  d’Avranchc*. 
Beun-e  superfin 
Medaille  d’or 
Madame  Treyve 
Double  Philippe 
Delices  de  Huy 
fondante  des  bois 
Beurre  d’Angleterre 
Doyenne  du  Comice 
Beurre  Dumont 
,,  Durondeau 
Soldat  Laboureur 
St-Michel 

Duchesse  d’Angoulene 
Beurre  Lade 
Coneeiller  k la  Cour 
Calebasse  Bose 
Beurre  Diel 

,,  Sterckmana 
,,  d’Hardenpont 
,,  six 

Bon  chrdtien  Napoleon 
Madame  Gregoire 
Delices  d’Hardenpont 
Zephirin  Gregoire 
Passe  Colmar 
Nouvelle  Pulvie 
General  Todleben 
Triomphe  de  Jodoigne 
Josephine  de  Malines 
Fondante  de  Neel 
Ne  pluB  Meuris 
Madame  Verte 
Passe  Crassane 
Olivier  de  Serres 
Bergamotte  d’Esperen 
,,  Hertriek 

,,  Fortuc6e 

Doyenne  d’hiver 


Collection  of  M.  Th.  Dkprkz. 
Louise  bonne  d’Avranohes 
Souvenir  du  Congrts 
Beurre  Hardy 
Soldat  Laboureur 
Beurre  Durondeau 
,,  Dumont 
,,  gris 
Double  Philippe 
Beurro  Diel 

,,  Sterckmana 
,,  d’Hardenpont 
Passe  Colmar 
Conaeiller  a la  Cour 
Delices  d’Hardenpont 
Triomphe  de  Jodoigne 
Nouvelle  Fulvie 
Josephine  de  Malines 
Passe  Crassane 
Jaminette 
Madame  Elisa 
Marie  Louise  Delcourt 
Marie  Guisse 
Grand  Soleil 
St-Germain  panache 
,,  Vauquelin 
Comte  de  Flandro 
Jules  d’Airolles 
Belle  Lyonnaise 
Henriette  Bouvier 
Graslin 

Zephyrin  Gregoire 
Ne  pins  Meuris 
Beurre  de  Ranee 
Calebasse  Bose 
Bon  chretien  Napoleon 
Bergamotte  Crassane 
,,  d’Esperen 

,,  Hertriek 

,,  Fortunee 

Doyenne  d’hiver 


The  collection  of  M.  Bongaerts,  gardener  to  M.  Horstmans,  Rue  de 
Fetinne  a Li&ge,  presented  a very  fine  collection,  comprising  some  varieties 
that  have  not  figured  in  other  exhibits,  and  which  should  be  here  named  : 
They  were  Comte  de  Chambord,  President  Boutonville,  President  Drouard, 
Charles  Smets,  and  Bergamotte  Roulan. 

There  were  twelve  competitors  in  the  class  for  twenty  varieties.  Many 
of  the  collections  were  over  ripe,  and  it  would  be  of  no  service  to  our  readers 
to  give  the  names  of  such.  But  we  give  the  names  of  the  two  best  collections 
comprising  well-grown  and  perfectly  sound  fruits  from  MM.  Wauters, 
brothers,  nurserymen  of  Remicourt,  and  M.  Pilet,  gardener  to  M.  de  Bellefroid,' 
at  Oudoumont. 


Collection  of  Messrs.  Wauters. 

Beurre  Hardy 
..  g«s 

,,  Durondeau 

,,  Baltet  pere 

,,  Diel 

,,  d’Hardenpont 

, , de  Ranee 

,,  d’Aspremont 
Louise  bonne  d’Avranches 
Delices  d’Hardenpont 
Madame  Verte 
Josephine  de  Malines 
Passe  Colmar 
Nouvelle  Fulvie 
Soldat  Laboureur 
Conseiller  a la  Cour 
Bergamotte  d’Esperen 
,,  Hertriek 
President  Drouard 
Doyenne  d’hiver 

In  the  class  for  pear?,  arranged  in 
the  best  collections  : — 

10  Varieties  for  Oct.-Nov. 
from  M.  J.  Belot. 

Beurr6  Hardy 
Louise  bonne  d’Avranches 
Double  Philippe 
Doyenne  crotte 
Delices  de  Huy 
Beurre  d’Angleterre 
Conseiller  a la  Cour 
Beurre  Durondeau 
Soldat  Laboureur 
Fondante  des  bois 


Collection  of  M.  Pilet. 
Seigneur  Esperen 
Beurre  d’Angleterre 
...  g«s 
Poire  de  Tongres 
Soldat  Laboureur 
Duchesse  d’AngouIeme 
Beurre  Napoleon 
Conseiller  a la  Cour 
Bergamotte  Crassane 
Triomphe  de  Jodoigne 
Beurre  d’Hardenpont 
Belle  Lyonnaise 
Beurre  Diel 
Josephine  de  Malines 
Jules  d’Airolles 
Nouvelle  Fulvie 
Passe  Colmar 
Fortunee 
Beurre  de  Ranee 
Doyenne  d’hiver 

order  of  ripening,  the  following  were 

10  Varieties  for  Nov  -Dec. 
from  M.  A.  Montulet, 

Beurre  d’Aspremont 
Doyennb  du  Comice 
Beurrd  D:el 
Zephirin  Gregoire 
Alexandre  Domillard 
Caonelle 

Delices  d’Hardenpont 
Bergamotte  Crassane 
Marie  Louise  Delcourt 
Van  Mons.  Leon  Leclercq 


10  Varieties  for  Dkc-Jan,  from  M.  J.  Belot. 
Bourrd  Baohelier  Ne  pluB  Meuris 

Madame  Gr6goiro  St.  Germain 

Beurre  Sterckmana  Comte  de  Flandre 

,,  d’Hardenpont  Triomphe  de  Jodoigne 

Passe  Colmar  Prince  imperial  do  France 


‘20  Varieties  Ripening 

Beurrd  Dubuisson 
„ d’Hardenpont 
Bezy  de  St-Vaast 
Jules  d’Airoles 
Josephine  de  Malines 
Nouvelle  Fulvie 
Passe  Colmar 
„ Crassane 
President  Drouard 
St.  Germaiu 


Collette. 

Suzettede  Bavay 
Zephirin  Louis 
Marie  GuisBe 
Madame  Verte 
Olivier  de  Serres 
Bergamotte  rl'Esperen 
,,  Hertriek 

,,  Fortunee 

Doyenne  d'hiver 
Beurre  de  Ranee 


during  Jan.,  Feb.,  Mar.,  and  April, 
from  L.  ^ 


12  Best  for  Open  Espaliers, 
from  M.  H.  Monville. 

Beurre  d’Hardenpont 
Passe  Colmar 
Jules  d’Airolles 
Delices  d’Hardenpont 
Colmar  d’hiver 
Bergamotte  Pentecbte 
, , Crassane 
Josephine  de  Malines 
Beurr4  de  Ghelin 
Soldat  Laboureur 
Conseillor  a la  Cour 
Bergamotte  Hertriek 
There  was  a fine  show  of  apples 


12  Best  for  Pyramids. 
Louise  bonne  d’Avrauches 
Poire  de  Tongres 
Soldat  Labonreur 
Nouveau  Poiteau 
Beurre  Bachelier 
,,  Sterckmans 
Orpheline  d’Enghien 
Duchesse  d’Angouleme 
Beurre  Dumont 
Doyenne  du  Comice 
Passe  Crassane 
President  Drouard 

admirably  classified. 


®l!)!bitions  anti  JiUttings. 


FALMOUTH  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 

The  cultivators  of  chrysanthemums  in  the  Falmouth  district  may  be  heartily 
congratulated  on  the  excellent  display  produced  at  the  recent  exhibition  of 
these  flowers  in  the  town.  Plants  and  cut  blooms  were  both  presented  in  ex- 
cellent condition,  and  the  amateurs  are  deserving  of  much  praise  for  the  aid 
they  gave  in  bringing  the  exhibition  to  a successful  conclusion. 

In  tho  open  class  for  groups  of  chrysanthemums  Mr.  R.  Gill,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Shilson,  Tremough,  was  first  with  a group  which  did  much  credit  both  to 
his  cultural  skill  and  taste;  Mr.  W.  Jenkin,  gardener  to  H,  Fox,  Esq,,  Rose 
Hill,  and  Mr.  H.  Richards,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Lean,  Esq.,  Amyn  Villa,  who 
were  second  and  third  respectively,  had  arrangements  of  a high  order  of 
merit.  For  six  large-flowered  specimens  Mr.  Gill,  Mr.  Richards,  and  Mr.  J. 
Britton,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Hodge,  Menham,  were  the  prizetakers  in  the  order 
of  their  names.  These  exhibitors  were  also  first,  second,  and  third  respec- 
tively in  the  class  for  six  Japanese.  Mr.  R.  Gill  was  successful  also  in  taking  the 
first  prize  for  single  specimen,  single  trained  specimen,  three  Japanese  speci- 
mens, and  single  Japanese  specimens.  Other  successful  exhibitors  in  these 
classes  were  Mr.  Richards,  Mr,  W.  Jenkin,  and  Mr.  Britton.  The  premier 
award  for  six  pompons  was  made  to  Mr.  W.  Jenkin  ; and  the  prizes  for  a 
specimen  pompon  were  awarded  to  Mr.  R.  Gill,  Mr.  J.  Gill,  gardener  to  the 
Mayor  of  Falmouth,  and  Mr.  W.  Jenkin.  Mr.  R.  Gill  was  not  Jess  successful 
in  the  classes  for  cut  blooms  than  in  those  for  plants  as  proved  by  the  fact 
that  in  five  of  the  eight  classes  provided,  and  these  the  most  important,  he 
occupied  the  first  place.  Mr.  W.  Jenkm,  Mr.  R.  Johnson,  and  Miss  Hockin 
also  exhibited  well  in  the  cut  flower  classes. 

The  chief  prizetakers  in  the  classes  for  amateurs  were  Mr.  W.  E.  Downing, 
Mr.  Tressider,  Mr.  E.  R.  Wade,  Mrs.  Blaney,  and  Mrs.  Read.  Ttie  classes 
for  zonal  pelargoniums  were  especially  well  filled,  the  principal  contributors  to 
them  being  Mr.  R.  Gill,  Mr.  J.  Gill,  and  Mr.  Richards,  to  all  of  whom  much 
praise  is  due  for  the  excellence  of  their  collections  which  produced  a brilliant 
effect. 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  HOBART,  TASMANIA. 

This  recently-established  society  held  its  first  spring  show  in  the  Town 
Hall,  Hobart,  on  Friday,  October  8.  Tasmania  has  not  been  so  forward  in 
the  matter  of  flower  shows  as  the  other  colonies,  but  dow  that  they  have  started 
well  it  is  not  likely  that  this  colony  will  be  behind  in  the  future.  It  is  a 
good  augury  of  success,  that  one  of  the  principal  events  of  the  day  was  the 
reading  of  papers  on  different  branches  of  horticulture. 

The  exhibits  were  spread  out  on  two  long  tables  running  the  whole  length 
of  the  room,  which  they  quite  filled.  Auriculas  were  sent  in  the  form  of  a 
large  collection  of  pot  plants  from  Mr.  T.  Jones,  of  Hobart;  he  had  also  a 
collection  of  cut  blooms,  the  whole  being  greatly  admired.  Mr.  C.  E.  Cress- 
well  exhibited  a very  fine  collection  of  double  wall-flowers,  splendidly  grown. 
Mr.  F.  Abbot,  of  the  Botanical  Gardens,  exhibited  cut  specimens  of  the 
eucalyptus  in  flower  ; also  an  example  of  the  variegated  mallow.  Mr.  S. 
Bridges  contributed  fine-flowering  specimens  of  Indian  azaleas,  the  best 
of  them  being  the  semi-double  flesh-coloured  variety  La  Paix,  L’ Ambassador 
(red),  Charmer  (rich  rose),  Roi  d’Hollande,  and  Madame  Van  Houtte.  Mr. 
H.  Burton  sent  a fine  miscellaneous  collection  of  cut  flowers,  comprising 
pasonias,  rhododendrons,  boronias,  heaths,  hibiscus,  &c.  Mr.  Alfred  Lyell, 
gardener  to  Dr.  Bedford,  exhibited  a fine  collection  of  double  ranunculus 
blooms. 

The  best  exhibitor  of  vegetables  was  Mr.  Sayer,  of  Sandy  Bay,  who  sent 
very  fine  Colossal  Asparagus,  Laiog’s  Conqueror  Rhubarb,  Carter’s  Fern- 
leaved parsley,  &c. 

The  evening  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Grant.  In  his  open- 
ing remarks  he  alluded  “to  the  growth  of  auriculas,  and  the  value  assigned 
in  England  to  new  varieties,  and  the  establishment  there  of  clubs,  having 
for  their  object  the  culture  of  that  plant  only.”  Mr.  F.  Abbott  read  a paper 
entitled  “Notes  on  Horticultural  Societies  and  their  Legitimate  Work.”  In 
his  paper  he  gave  expression  to  the  hope  that  injtime  the  society  might  organize 
an  undertaking  like  that  of  the  American  Pomological  Society.  He  further 
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stated  that  too  little  encouragement  hal  been  given  in  the  past  to  local  effort 
in  the  production  of  florists’  flowers  and  fruits.  As  a natural  consequence,  the 
colony  had  to  depend  upon  importations  from  foreign  parts  for  all  additions 
and  novelties.  Mr.  T.  Jones  read  a paper  on  “The  Cultivation  of  the 
Auricula,”  in  which  he  traced  the  history  of  the  auricula  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  fully  explained  its  cultural  requirements.  A large  number  of  the 
members  of  the  society  took  part  in  the  subsequent  discussion. 

The  evening  meeting  was  a very  interesting  and  instructive  termination  to 
the  day’s  proceeding*,  and  is  one  which  in  many  cases  might  be  adopted  in 
this  country. 


TAVISTOCK  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 

The  experiment  recently  made  of  holding  an  exhibition  of  chrysanthe- 
mums and  fruit  proved  so  great  a success  as  to  Burpass  the  expectation  of  the 
most  sanguine  of  the  promoters,  and  surprised  not  a few  of  the  visitors. 
Although  no  prizes  were  offered,  the  Town  Hall  in  which  the  show  was  held 
was  filled  to  its  utmost  extent,  and  several  promises  of  support  had  to  be 
declined  in  consequence  of  the  impossibility  of  providing  space  for  the 
collections.  Chrysanthemums  were  remarkably  good,  and  of  fruit  there  was 
an  excellent  display.  The  arrangements  were  admirably  carried  out,  and  the 
effect  produced  was  eminently  satisfactory. 

From  Mr.  Mounsden,  gardener  to  F.  Bradshaw,  Lifton  Park,  came  a 
beautiful  collection  of  chrysanthemums,  in  which  were  capital  examples  of 
Mrs.  George  Rundle,  Diamond,  Golden  Queen  of  England,  Beverley,  Ethel,  Lady 
Selborne  and  Empress  of  India.  Mr.  Amos,  Tothill  Nurseries,  Plymouth, 
contributed  beautiful  stands  of  cut  blooms.  G.  H.  E.  Rundle,  Esq-,  of  Stoke, 
Devonport,  the  well-known  raiser,  had  a beautiful  stand  of  flowers,  chief 
amongst  them  being  Cullingfordi,  Pink  Perfection,  Empress  of  India,  Golden 
Dragon,  Mount  Edgcumbe,  and  Lady  Margaret.  Other  exhibitors  of  chrysan- 
themums deserving  much  praise  for  the  excellence  of  their  contributions  were 
Mr.  C.  Chanter,  gardener  to  E.  Marshall  Esq.,  Park  wood  House  ; Mr.  Davey, 
gardener  to  R.  B.  E.  Gill,  Esq.,  of  Bickham  ; Mr.  S.  Waldron,  Trelawny  Road, 
Tavistockj  Mr.  Beer,  gardener  to  J.  Carnell,  Esq.,  Willowby  ; Mr.  J.  Foot, 
Exeter,  Mr.  T.  Jordan,  gardener  to  Birkett  Foster,  Esq.,  The  Hill,  Whitley, 
Surrey,  Mr.  G.  Webb,  Mr.  H.  Clark,  Mr.  Lowdy,  Mount  Tavy,  Mr.  Yole, 
Tavistock,  and  Mr.  Gullick.  The  majority  of  the  exhibitors  whose  names  are 
here  given  exhibited  also  miscellaneous  plants  and  flowers  which  added  much 
to  the  success  of  the  exhibition. 

The  contributions  of  fruit  were  very  numerous  and  of  great  interest, 
the  most  important  being  those  from  the  gardens  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Chichester, 
Grenofen ; Mr.  Polgreen,  Mr.  Gill,  Captain  Edgcumbe,  Mr.  Ward,  Mr. 
Stephens,  Mr.  Skinner,  Earl  Fortescue,  Mr.  Bailey,  and  Mr.  Kelly.  Repre- 
sentative collections  of  apples  of  great  excellence  were  contributed  by  Messrs. 
G.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone  ; and  Messrs.  T.  Rivers  and  Sons,  Sawbridge- 
worth. 

The  arrangements  were  admirably  carried  out  by  Mr.  Monk,  the  secretary 
of  the  Tavistock  Cottage  Garden  Society. 


OXFORDSHIRE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  AND  FRUIT  SHOW, 
November  23. 

The  Oxfordshire  association  held  its  twenty-fourth  exhibition  on  the  above 
date  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  Oxford,  and  was  regarded  as  a big  success,  quite 
upsetting  the  predictions  freely  indulged  in,  that  the  show  was  full  a fortnight 
late.  The  display,  whioh  was  effectively  arranged,  comprised  one  hundred 
and  forty  trained  specimens,  four  hundred  untrained  plants  in  the  five  groups, 
sixty  primulas,  single  and  double,  nearly  eight  hundred  blooms  of  large 
flowered  varieties,  an  extensive  display  of  pompons  in  triplets,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  bouquets,  some  very  choice  epergnes,  and  about  one  hundred  dishes 
of  apples  and  pears  of  large  size  and  high  quality,  besides  sets  of  dessert  in 
which  were  marvellously  handsome  pines  and  dusters  of  grapes.  The  attend- 
ance was  very  large  during  the  afternoon  and  evening  ; but  a much  larger 
number  would  probably  have  been  present  but  for  the  dense  fog. 

Plants, — As  is  theoustom  of  the  Oxon  growers  the  whole  of  the  specimens 
were  hard-trained,  though  most  effective,  that  style  suiting  those  cultivators 
with  very  limited  space,  as  the  plants  can  be  packed  close  together,  and 
several  of  the  exhibitors  here  are  the  occupiers  of  four-roomed  cottages  only, 
carpenters,  jobbing  gardeners,  day  labourers,  &c.  The  crush  of  visitors  during 
the  time  the  show  was  open  prevented  a very  minute  inspection  being  made 
of  the  blooms  and  fruit,  but  a few  notes  are  appended  respecting  the  plants. 
The  groups  staged  on  an  area  of  ten  feet  by  five  feet,  were  a vast  improve- 
ment on  some  previous  years,  the  individual  blooms  being  larger  and  of  brighter 
colours.  In  this  class  Mr.  John  Mattock,  Bath  Nursery,  New  Headington, 
Oxford,  was  awarded  premier  honours;  Mr.  W.  Bunn,  Mount  House,  St. 
John’s  Road,  Oxford,  second  } G.  H.  Morrell,  Esq.,  Headington  Hill  Hall, 
Oxford  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Hovell),  third.  For  six  large-flowering  specimens 
Owen  Grimbly,  Esq.,  Summertown  Villa,  Oxford  (gardener,  Mr.  Horn),  was 
adjudged  a good  first,  with  prime  convex  bushes,  well-bloomed,  of  Mrs. 
Forsyth,  Golden  Christine,  Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  Barbara,  Julie  Lagravere,  and 
Princess  of  Teck  j Mr.  M.  Jefferies,  Manor  Farm  Nursery,  Summertown, 
second  withhold  heads  of  bloom  of  Venus,  Mrs.  Forsyth,  Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  Mr. 
George  Glenny,  Pink  Christine,  and  Chevalier  Domage  ; Mr.  F.  Launchbury,  New 
Ilincksey,  Berks,  third,  with  excellent  examples  of  Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  Guernsey 
Nugget,  Dr.  Sharp,  Julie  Lagravere,  Mrs.  Dixon,  and  Mr.  George  Glenny.  For 
four  Mr.  M.  Jefferies  led  with  equally  good  plants  as  in  the  previous  class,  his 
rotund  forms  of  Guernsey  Nugget,  Mrs.  Forsyth,  Julie  Lagravere,  and  Golden 
Christine  carrying  dense  heads  of  flowers  ; Miss  Greswell,  39,  St.  Giles’ 
Street,  Oxford,  second,  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lady  Russell,  Guernsey  Nugget, 
and  Mrs.  Forsyth  ; the  third  oard  falling  to  Mr.  J.  Beesley,  8,  New  Street,  St. 
Ebbe’s,  Oxford,  who  put  up  compact  plants  of  Mrs.  Haliburton,  Mr.  George 
Glenny,  Mrs.  Forsyth,  and  Mrs.  G.  Rundle. 

Japanese  varieties  appeared  better  done  than  we  have  seen  them  at  Oxford. 
The  four  gaining  the  premier  award  were  staged  by  Mr.  M.  Jefferies,  who 
had  Le  Chinois,  tho  most  perfect  example  in  the  show,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsoy, 
Angide,  and  Source  d’Or ; Rev.  J.  Dodd,  65,  St.  Giles’  Street,  Oxford,  was  a 
good  second,  with  beautiful  examples  of  General  Gordon,  Madame  de  Sevin, 
Millie.  Lacroix,  and  Source  d’Or  ; Mr.  J.  Green,  12,  Adelaide  Street,  Oxford, 
third,  with  La  Nymphe,  Source  d’Or,  Flambeau,  and  Le  Chinois  ; while  for 
three  Miss  Greswoll  headed  the  list  with  compact,  well-finished  examples  of 
Duchesne  de  Gerolstein,  Flambeau,  and  Source  d’Or.  Mr.  T.  Tollitt,  14, 
Adelaide  Street,  Oxford,  carried  oil' the  second  prize  with  creditable  specimens 
of  Mens.  Charles  Hubert,  La  Nympho,  and  Flambeau  ; Mr.  J.  Beesley  third 
with  James  Salter,  La  Nymphe,  and  Source  d’Or.  Pompons  wore  about  tin 


average  both  in  the  number  and  quality  of  the  specimens.  Mr.  M.  Jefferies 
was  awarded  the  first  oard  with  faultless  examples  of  Soeur  Melanie,  Mr. 
Holmes,  Prince  of  Orange,  and  Golden  Aurora  ; Mr.  T.  Tollitt,  second,  with 
Prince  Viotor,  Sceur  Melanie,  St.  Michael,  and  Mrs.  Bateman  ; while  in  the 
class  for  three,  Mr.  J.  Beesley  was  placed  first  with  Fremy,  St.  Michael,  and 
La  Vogue;  Mr.  J.  Green,  second,  with  Sceur  Melanie,  Mrs.  Bateman,  and 
Stella. 

Single  specimens  made  a very  showy  bank  of  colour.  For  a Japanese,  the 
Rev.  J.  Dodd  was  first  with  a matchless  Mdlle.  Lacroix  ; Mr.  M.  Jefferies, 
second,  with  Source  d’Or  ; and  Mr.  T.  Tollitt,  third,  with  Striata  Perfecta. 
For  a large-flowered  variety,  Mr.  M.  Jefferies  well  deserved  the  first  place 
with  a beautifully-finished  example  of  Mrs.  G.  Rundle  ; Owen  Grimbly,  Esq., 
second,  with  Mrs.  Forsyth  ; Rev.  J.  Dodd,  third,  with  Guernsey  Nugget.  For 
a large- flowered  anemone,  Mr,  A.  T.  Clark,  Charles  Street,  Iffley  Road, 
Oxford,  put  up  the  best  example  ever  shown  here  of  Georges  Sand  ; Mr.  M. 
Jefferies,  second,  with  Gluck,  a little  past  its  best.  For  a pompon,  the  card 
went  to  Mr.  M.  Jefferies  for  a grand  Sceur  Melanie ; Mr.  J.  Beesley,  second, 
with  St.  Michael ; while  for  a pompon  anemone,  Mr.  M.  Jefferies  presented  a 
most  unique  example  of  Mr.  Astie  ; Owen  Grimbly,  Esq.,  second,  with  the 
same  variety ; Mr.  T.  Tollitt,  third,  with  a well-bloomed  Astrea.  Standards 
were  numerous,  and  presented  compact,  well-formed  heads  of  bloom.  For 
four  varieties,  Messrs.  Green,  Jefferies,  and  Grimbly  taking  the  cards  ; the 
prizes  for  “grafted  ” standards  going  to  Mr.  J.  Green,  first;  Mr.  J.  Cantwell, 
174,  Kingston  Road,  Oxford,  second;  Rev.  J.  Dodd,  third,  with  specimens 
which  had  been  worked  with  from  eight  to  twelve  varieties  each.  Pyramids 
were  good,  but  fewer  than  usual. 

Primulas  made  a good  Bhow,  the  double  forms  being  regarded  as  super- 
excellent.  For  four,  Mr.  George  Jacob,  Mill  Lane  Nursery,  Witney,  was 
placed  first  ; Mr.  C.  Jacob,  Barton  Nursery,  Headington,  second;  Mr.  H.  J. 
Thornton,  64,  Walton  Street,  Oxford,  third.  For  six  singles,  Owen  Grimbly, 
Esq.,  took  the  lead  with  well-grown  plants  of  the  newer  varieties  ; Mr.  S. 
Checkley,  Corpus  College,  Oxford,  second  ; Mr.  M.  Jefferies  and  Thomas 
Arnall,  Headington  Hill,  Oxford  (gardener,  Mr.  S.  Coster),  being  third  and 
fourth  respectively  ; while  for  four  Mr.  J.  Green,  C.  A.  Hanley,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  G.  Pearce),  The  Mount,  Oxford,  Mr.  H.  J.  Thornton,  and  Mr.  W.  Harris, 
Fern  Cottage,  Kingston  Road,  Oxford,  shared  the  awards. 

Cut  Blooms  produced  a rich  display,  but  the  crush  of  visitors  prevented 
the  minute  examination  of  the  principal  boxes,  and,  therefore,  the  names  of 
the  incurved  flowers  cannot  be  appended.  The  following,  however,  were 
pronounced  the  winners  in  the  big  class  for  twenty-four  distinct  blooms  : P. 
Southby,  Esq.,  Bampton (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Neal),  first;  S.  Gulliver,  Esq*  Ayles- 
bury (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Ti pier),  second  ; and  Rev.  R.  H.  Charsley,  St.  John’s 
Lodge,  Oxford,  third.  For  twelve  : First,  F.  Ryman-Hall,  Esq.,  Summerhill 
Villa,  Oxford  ; second,  Mr.  R.  Richards,  Stapleton,  Bristol ; third,  Mr.  J.  Dear- 
love,  Cherwell  Street,  Oxford  (brewer’s  foreman)  ; and  Mr.  W.  Bunn,  Mount 
House,  Oxford,  fourth.  For  eighteen,  Mr.  M.  Jefferies  and  Mr.  T.  A. 
Chambers,  Bridle  Lane,  Iffley,  Oxford,  divided  the  prizes  awarded.  For  a 
specimen  bloom  P.  Southby,  Esq.,  was  first  with  a noble  Princess  of  Teck ; F. 
Ryman-Hall,  Esq.,  second  with  Princess  of  Wales;  S.  Gulliver,  Esq.,  third 
with  a well-built  Alfred  Salter  ; and  W.  H.  Wall,  Esq.,  fourth,  with  Guernsey 
Nugget.  For  twelve  of  one  variety  the  competition  was  very  keen.  P.  Southby, 
Esq.,  first  with  a grand  dozen  of  Princess  Teck  ; Owen  Grimbly,  Esq.,  second 
with  Mr.  Bunn  ; Rev.  R.  H.  Charsley  third  with  Mr.  Jay  ; W.  H.  Wall,  Esq., 
bringing  up  the  rear  with  Guernsey  Nugget.  Reflexed  and  anemone  flowers 
were  presented  by  numerous  exhihitors,  Messrs.  Southby,  Richards,  Jefferies, 
and  Wall  securing  the  principal  awards. 

Japanese  varieties  were  in  equal  force  to  the  other  sections.  The  premier 
box  of  twenty-four  distinct  was  staged  by  P.  Southby,  Esq.,  who  had  large, 
fresh  examples  of  Belle  Pauline,  Baronne  de  Prailly,  Ceres,  Japonais,  Meg 
Merrilies,  Fanny  Boucharlat,  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Jeanne  Delaux,  Mons. 
Brunet,  Mons.  Harman  Payne,  Mons.  Astorg,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Thun- 
berg,  Triomphe  de  la  Rue  des  Chf ilets,  Comte  de  Germiny,  Carmen,  Ethel, 
Lucifer,  Album  Striatum,  Dolores,  Apollo,  and  Album  Plenum  ; S.  Gulliver, 
Esq.,  second,  with  prime  examples  of  Hiver  Fleur,  Le  Chinois,  Baronne  de 
Prailly,  Peter  the  Great,  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Comte  de  Germiny,  Mons. 
Ardene,  Madame  Bertier  Rendatler,  Marguerite  Marrouch,  Sarnia,  Soleil 
Levant,  Mons.  Astorg,  Thunberg,  Jeanne  Delaux,  Oracle,  Source  d’Or, 
Roseum  Superbnm,  Mons.  Lemoine,  Angele,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  L’lucom- 
parable,  Elaine,  and  Gloria  Solis  ; W.  H.  Wall,  Esq.,  a creditable  third.  In 
the  class  for  twelve,  Mr.  R.  Richards  was  strong  with  blooms  of  Belle 
Pauline,  Fanny  Boucharlat,  Grandiflora,  Mons.  Delaux,  Sceptre  de  Toulouse, 
Madame  Bertier  Rendatler,  Mdlle.  Lacroix,  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Magnum 
Bonum,  Comtesse  de  Beauregard,  Comte  de  Germiny,  and  Thunberg ; the 
Rev.  R.  H.  Charsley  and  Mr.  M.  Jefferies  were  second  and  third.. 

Pompons  and  pompon  anemones  were  an  interesting  display,  being  set  up 
in  triplets  with  their  own  foliage. 

Fruit  was  a most  attractive  feature,  the  apples  and  pears  being  of  large 
size  and  richly  coloured.  Some  of  the  stewing  pears  turned  the  soale  at 
twenty  ounces. 

Miscellaneous  Contributions  included  a number  of  very  tall  specimen 
standards  from  Mr.  Walker,  Thame,  who  also  exhibited  a large  basket  of 
zonal  pelargoniums  and  a collection  of  six  varieties  of  grapes  in  rich  clusters. 
One  other  exhibit  demands  notice,  namely,  the  splendid  array  of  triplet 
trusses  of  the  newer  forms  af  zonal  pelargoniums  staged  by  Messrs.  Cannell 
and  Son,  who  had  Lady  Reed,  Kentish  Fire,  Ajax,  Queen  of  the  Belgians, 
Swanley  Gem,  Plutarch,  Kate  Greenaway,  Mr.  H.  Cannell,  Norah,  E.  Pearson, 
Lord  Chesterfield,  Clytie,  Edith  George,  C.  H.  Swinstead,  F.  Kauffer,  New 
Guinea,  and  Favourite  among  the  Bingle  forms.  The  best  of  the  double 
zonals  comprised  Tendresse,  Kobu,  Lord  Derby,  Spado  Guinea,  Belle 
Nanceinne,  Negro,  Lacinal,  and  Australian  Gold.  Of  the  Bingle  chrysanthe- 
mums the  most  striking  were  Talford  Salter,  Catherine  Wheel,  Crushed 
Strawberry,  Helianthus,  Lady  Churchill,  and  Brislis.  The  Japanese  forms 
were  Moonlight,  Sarnia,  Ereotum  superbum,  Gloriosum,  Mons.  Freeman,  and 
Belle  Valantinoise. 

BANBURY-  CHRYSANTHEMUM  AND  FRUIT  SOCIETY, 

November  24. 

The  first  show  of  the  Banbury  Socioty  wah  held  in  tho  Exchange  Hall  on 
the  above  date,  and,  in  common  with  the  many  others  of  its  kind,  scored  a 
success,  During  tho  summer  months  many  of  tho  floral  devotees  of  “ tho 
town  of  sweet  cakes”  had  occasion  to  mourn  tho  abaudoninont  of  their  annual 
August  Show  (tho  ono  holiday  of  tho  t.own),  blit,  bh  a set-off,  it  was  deemed 
wiso  to  attempt  a display  of  chrysanthemums  and  other  autumn  subjects, 
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with  a result  fully  j istifyiug  the  attempt,  exhibitors  being  found  roady  to 
assist  outside  the  boundary  of  the  borough,  aud  who  very  largely  made  tho 
show.  The  building,  somowhat  spacious,  was  well  filled  with  products  on  tho 
ground  floor,  aud  auother  season,  by  utilizing  tho  two  side  galleries  for  the 
fruit,  potatoes,  and  onions,  a very  large  area  ef  promenading  space  might  be 
available  for  visitors,  who  crush  at  every  show  almost  to  inconvenience. 

Tho  appoarauce  of  tho  hall  was  most  attractive,  tho  somi-oircular  orchestra 
being  filled  in  with  a oolleotion  of  greenhouse  specimens  and  chrysanthemums 
tastefully  disposed  by  Mrs.  P.  J.  Perry,  who  also  put  up  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  room  about  eighty  dishes  of  the  choicest  of  fruits  in  soason,  represent- 
ing the  stocks  kept  at  her  nursery,  added  to  which  were  bouquets,  wreaths, 
chaplets,  &o.,  arranged  in  superior  style. 

Plants. — The  schedule  contained  forty  olasies,  the  prizes  offered  pro- 
ducing no  less  than  two  hundred  and  eight  entries.  In  the  classes  for  plants, 
the  premier  group,  arranged  by  Mr.  T.  Cummings,  gardener  to  J.  Gillett,  Esq., 
llaubury,  was  marked  by  freshness  and  the  large  size  of  the  individual 
flowers;  Lord  North,  Wroxton  Abbey  (gardener,  Mr.  Doherty),  being  second, 
and  Mr.  A.  W.  Maouaughton,  Vineyard  Nurseries,  Neithrop,  Banbury,  third. 
In  the  classes  for  six  aud  three  large-flowering,  six  and  three  Japanese,  the 

Srizes  were  ohiefly  awarded  to  Mr.  M.  Jefferies,  Summertown,  Oxford,  and 
Ir.  J.  Green,  Adelaide  Street,  Oxford  ; and  as  the  varieties  are  referred  to  in 
the  report  of  the  Oxford  Show  a repetition  is  not  needful  here  ; Lord  North, 
however,  gaining  the  second  places  for  six  large- flowering  specimens  and  six 
Japauese  with  large,  straggling  specimens.  For  a single  specimen,  Japanese, 
Mr.  M.  Jefferies  held  his  own  with  a fine  example  of  Le  Chinois;  Lord  North 
was  second  with  Elaine  ; he  also  secured  the  first  for  an  immense  bush  of  Julie 
Lagravere ; Mr.  J.  Green  being  second  with  a compact  standard  of  Mrs.  G. 
Bundle. 

Cut  Flowers. — In  the  cut  flower  department  the  boxes  were  very 
numerous  in  each  class.  For  twenty-four  blooms  (Japanese),  distinct,  Mr. 
Beuben  Bichards,  Stapleton,  Bristol,  was  accorded  the  post  of  honour  for  large, 
fresh  specimens  of  Sarnia,  Jeanne  Delaux,  Madame  Bertier  Rendatler,  Mdlle. 
Lacroix,  Duchess  of  Albany,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Magnum  Bonum,  Madame 
Feral,  Gloriosa,  Dormillon,  Thunberg,  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Comte  de 
Germiny,  Marguerite  Marrouch,  Meg  Merrilies,  Sceptre  de  Toulouse,  Belle 
Pauline,  Mons.  Delaux,  Fanny  Boucharlat,  Grandittorum,  Comtesse  de  Beau- 
regard, Japonais,  Triomphe  de  la  Rue  des  Chalets,  and  Mons.  Brunet ; P. 
Southby,  Esq.,  was  second  with  a very  excellent  level  lot  of  bloome,  including 
Lucifer,  Thunberg,  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Jeanne  Delaux,  Fanny  Boucharlat, 
Mons.  Brunet,  Carmen, |Ethel,  Apollo,  Album  Plenum,  Triomphe  de  la  Rue  des 
Chfilets,  Dolores,  Alba  striata,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Mons.  Harman  Payne, 
Mons.  Astorg,  Meg  Merrilies,  Ceres,  Baronne  de  Prailly,  Comtesse  de  Beau- 
regard, Japonais,  and  Belle  Pauline  ; S.  Gulliver,  Esq.,  Aylesbury  (gardener, 
Mr.  Tipler),  third.  For  twenty-four  large-flowering,  P.  Southby,  Esq.  was  to 
the  front  with  excellently  set-np  forms  of  Lady  Carey,  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  White  Venus,  Barbara,  Princess  of  Wales, 
Empress  Eugenie,  Cherub,  Lord  Alcester,  Mr.  Brunlees,  Lord  Wolseley,  Prince 
Alfred,  Mr.  G.  Glenny,  Pink  Venus,  Mrs.  Heale,  Isabella  Bott,  Mabel  Ward, 
Rev.  J.  Dix,  Golden  Queen  of  England,  Beethoven,  Princess  Teck,  Lady 
Talfourd,  Lady  Slade,  and  Angelina;  S.  Gulliver,  Esq.,  second,  for  a fair 
average  collection  ; F.  J.  Myers,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  V.  Smith),  third, 
with  an  excellent  selection.  For  twelve,  the  cards  were  placed  on  very  meri- 
torious stands,  F.  C.  Aplin,Esq.,  first;  Mr.  J.  W.  Symington,  second;  and 
Mr.  R.  Richards,  third  ; the  premier  for  nine  blooms  going  to  Mr.  H.  Win- 
grove,  The  Gardens,  Rousham  Park,  who  put  up  popular  varieties  with  foliage, 
a practice  which  ought  to  be  encouraged.  For  twelve,  of  one  variety,  P. 
Southby,  Esq.,  led  with  a dozen  Prinoess  of  Teck  ; F.  J.  Myers,  Esq.,  second 
with  Hiver  Fleur;  W.  H.  Wall,  Esq.,  third,  with  Guernsey  Nugget. 

Fruit. — There  were  twelve  classes  devoted  to  the  fruit  display,  sixty 
dishes  of  pears,  and  one  hundred  dishes  of  apples,  forming  a most 
beautiful  feature  of  the  shows,  no  less  than  1,600  fruits  being  staged, 
irrespective  of  a large  show  of  grapes.  The  Blenheim  Oranges  gaining  the 
premier  were  equal  to  any  ever  exhibited  in  competition  in  the  county,  these 
hailing  from  Rousham  Park. 

Potatoes. — The  neighbourhood  of  Banbury  has  long  been  celebrated  for 
the  handsome  tubers  usually  to  be  met  with  at  its  annual  shows,  and  the 
present  occasion  proved  no  exception  to  the  rule.  For  twelve  dishes,  the 
card  went  to  R.  A.  Cartwright,  Esq.,  who  staged  bright  handsome  examples 
of  Sutton’s  First  and  Best,  Blanchard,  London  Hero,  Edgcote  Purple,  Snow- 
drop, Reading  Russet,  Vicar  of  Laleham,  Favourite,  Lady  Truscott,  Reading 
Ruby,  Prizetaker,  and  Edgcote  Seedling  ; Mr.  A.  V.  Cross,  second,  with  Snow- 
drop, Reading  Russet.  Matchless,  Edgcote  Purple,  Prizetaker,  Tremont, 
Coldstream,  Vicar  of  Laleham,  Blanchard,  and  Snowflake.  For  six  dishes, 
Mr.  Tom  Tooley,  was  placed  first  with  Schoolmaster,  Mr.  Bresee,  Vicar  of 
Laleham,  Chancellor,  Reading  Russet,  and  Magnum  Bonum  : Mr.  J.  Green, 
Oxford,  second ; and  Miss  Gillett,  third,  with  fair  samples.  For  four  dishes, 
two  kidney,  and  two  round,  B.  A.  Cartwright,  Esq.,  was  again  to  the  fore 
with  extra  handsome  specimens;  while  for  one  dish  of  Kidney,  Captain  Benyon 
led  with  a grand  dish  of  Snowdrop  ; R.  A.  Cartwright,  Esq.,  second,  with  the 
same  variety  ; the  last-named  being  first  for  a dish  of  round,  with  good  examples 
of  Adirondack  ; J.  Gillett,  Esq.,  being  awarded  second. 

Onions. — Famous  for  the  production  of  handsome  bulbs  of  the  White 
Spanish  type,  Banbury  promises  to  be  the  birth-place  of  varieties  which 
astonish  ordinary  mortals  in  the  production  of  bulbs  of  immense  size  and  fine 
contour.  At  this  show  Mr.  H.  Deverill,  The  Seed  Stores,  Cornhill,  Banbury, 
made  a great  show  of  wonderfully  fine  bulbs.  In  the  competition  for  twelve 
onions,  Mr.  G.  Neal,  BamptOD,  was  a good  first,  with  bulbs  of  his  Anglo- 
Spanish,  which  turned  the  scale  at  16£  lbs. ; Lord  North,  being  placed  second 
with  Rousham  Park  Hero,  weight  14Jlbs.  For  six,  R.  N.  Byass,  Esq., 
Rousham  Park,  was  first  for  a dish  of  Rousham  Park  Hero,  weighing  85  lbs.  ; 
the  second  prize  falling  to  Mr.  W.  Slarke,  gardener  to  Earl  Ellesmere,  with 
Anglo- Spanish,  weight  7|  lbs. 

The  judges  were  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  and  Mr.  George  Ward,  Oxford. 

AYLESBURY  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY,  November  25. 

Fair  weather  favoured  the  promoters  of  the  exhibition  held  in  the  Corn 
Exchange  of  the  old  Bucks  centre,  and  the  results,  both  floral  and  financial, 
were  thoroughly  satisfactory.  As  has  been  mentioned  in  reports  of  previous 
shows,  the  bulk  of  the  specimen  plants  are  trained  as  near  nature  as  possible, 
and  the  display  of  this  section  is  particularly  attractive,  the  only  shape  (hard 
trained)  that  is  attempted  is  the  pyramid  form,  and  these  have  a very  easy- 
looking  air  about  them  as  they  unfold  their  beautiful  flowers  on  all  sides. 

Specimens. — In  the  class  for  nine  large-flowering,  C.  Threlfall,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  Maggs),  was  first  with  large  examples  of  Mrs.  Sharpe,  Clotn 


of  Gold,  Mrs.  Dixon,  Fingal,  Mrs.  Forsyth,  Christine,  and  Guernsey  Nugget  ; 
E.  D.  Lee,  Esq.,  Hartwell  House  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Robins),  was  second 
with  large  bushes,  which  had  not  been  disbudded,  of  Mrs.  Dixon,  Hereward, 
Miss  Mary  Morgan,  Mrs.  George  Rundlo,  Mrs.  Sharpe,  Mr.  George  Glenny, 
golden  and  pink  forms  of  Christine,  and  Mrs.  Forsyth  ; II.  A.  P.  Cooper,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  Morton),  who  was  third,  staged  smaller  specimens,  carrying 
well-developed  blooms,  of  Mrs.  Dixon,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Pink  and  Golden 
Christine,  Julie  Lagravere,  Mrs.  Forsyth,  Cloth  of  Gold,  Guernsey  Nugget, 
and  another.  For  six  varieties,  C.  Threlfall,  Esq.,  was  again  first,  E.  M. 
Kenney- Herbert,  E»q.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Green),  second,  and  Mr.  E.  D.  Lee 
third.  For  three  varieties,  E.  M.  Kenney-Herbert,  Esq.,  Mr.  C.  Daniels,  and 
Mr.  J.  Pettey  took  the  prizes  in  the  order  of  their  names.  For  a single  large- 
flowered  specimen,  C.  Threlfall,  Esq.,  was  first  with  Guernsey  Nugget ; S. 
Gulliver,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Tipler),  was  second  with  Mrs.  Sharpe  ; and 
E.  D.  Lee,  Esq.,  third  with  Jeanne  d’Arc. 

For  six  Japanese,  excellent  groups  were  submitted,  C.  Threlfall,  Esq., 
leading  with  faultless  specimens  of  Soleil  Levant,  Roseum  Superbum,  Le  Chinois, 
Mons.  Bouyer,  Peter  the  Great,  and  La  Nymphe;  E.  D.  Lee,  Esq.,  second, 
with  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Madame  B.  Rendatler,  Elaine,  Peter  the  Great, 
Source  d’Or,  and  Elvire.  For  three,  the  best  were  Katakina,  Peter  the  Great, 
and  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  staged  by  H.  A.  P.  Cooper,  Esq.  ; Mr.  H.  Gurney 
(gardener  to  Mr.  Brandon),  put  up  for  second  place  healthy  examples  of  Angela, 
Hiver  Fleur,  and  Peter  the  Great. 

Pompons  were  beautifully  staged,  dense  bushes  presenting  a mass  of  colour 
characterising  those  in  the  class  for  six,  the  card  going  to  E.  D.  Lee,  Esq., 
for  the  white  and  lilac  forms  of  Cedo  Nulli,  Mr.  Astie,  Dick  Turpin,  Mdlle. 
Marthe,  and  Salamon  ; C.  Threlfall,  Esq.,  second,  with  Bijou  de  Horticulture, 
Golden  Mdlle.jMarthe,  Dick  Turpin,  Antonius,  White  Cedo  Nulli,  and  Salamon. 
Equally  attractive  was  the  class  for  three,  in  which  H.  A.  P.  Cooper,  Esq., 
was  first  with  pretty-shaped  plants  of  Mdlle.  Marthe  and  White  and  Lilac 
Cedo  Nulli ; Mr.  J.  Petty,  a good  second,  with  Salamon  and  White  and  Lilac 
Cedo  Nulli. 

Groups  staged  for  effect  on  eight  feet  square  were  excellently  done,  the 
premier  arrangement,  which  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  T.  Shrimpton,  Aston 
Clinton,  was  formed  of  twenty-five  bushes  of  Japanese  and  incurved,  faced 
with  a front  row  of  pompons,  altogether  a fine  group ; H.  A.  P.  Cooper,  Esq. , was 
second,  with  a group  remarkable  for  the  high  quality  of  the  blooms  ; Mr.  C. 
Daniels,  third ; Mr.  H.  Gunn,  fourth  ; and  H.  M.  Kenney-Herbert,  fifth. 
No  standard  forms  were  presented,  but  pyramids  were  done  better  than  usual. 
C.  Threlfall,  first,  with  Golden  and  Lilac  Cedo  Nulli  and  Mdlle.  Marthe; 
H.  A.  P.  Cooper,  Esq.,  second,  with  Mdlle.  Marthe  and  Lilac  and  White  Cedo 
Nulli. 

Cut  Blooms. — A large  show  was  made  with  blooms,  although  one  or  more 
prominent  growers  in  the  neighbourhood  did  not  compete.  For  forty-eight, 
S.  Gulliver  was  adjudged  worthy  of  the  premier  award,  his  Japanese  flowers 
being  Hiver  Fleur,  Le  Chinois,  Baronne  de  Prailly,  Peter  the  Great,  Madame 
C.  Audiguier,  Meg  Merrilies,  Comte  de  Germiny,  Belle  Pauline,  Oracle,  Thun- 
berg, Jeanne  Delaux,  Mons.  Astorg,  Brilliant,  Soleil  Levant,  Sarnia,  Madame 
B.  Rendatler,  Source  d’Or,  Roseum  Superbum,  Mons.  Lemoine,  Angefle,  Gloria 
Solis,  Elaine,  Mons.  Ardeoe,  and  L’lncomparable  ; while  of  incurved,  good 
blooms  were  presented  of  Hercules,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Lord  Wolseley,  Alfred 
Salter,  Golden  Queen,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  John  Salter,  Queen  of 
England,  Mrs.  W.  Shipman,  Princess  of  Wales,  Isabella  Bott,  Mabel  Ward, 
Faust,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Mr.  Bunn,  White  Globe,  Prince  Alfred,  Lord  Alcester, 
Pink  Christine,  Mrs.  Heale,  Barbara,  Golden  Eagle,  and  Mrs.  Weston.  In 
the  second  class,  which  was  for  thirty-six,  Mr.  Bailey  presented  well-developed 
examples  of  Lord  Alcester,  Empress  of  India,  Soleil  Levant,  Bouquet  Fait,  Mr. 
Brunlees,  Ethel,  Mr.  Bunn,  Jeanne  Delaux,  Venus,  Boule  d’Or,  (the  finest 
bloom  in  the  show,  the  florets  from  six  to  seven  inches  long),  Baronne  de 
Prailly  (another  thumping  flower),  Cherub,  Safranot,  St.  Patrick,  Princess  of 
Teck,  Triomphe  du  Nord,  Mrs.  Forsyth,  Cloth  of  Gold,  Alfred  Salter,  Golden 
Christine,  Barbara,  and  Peter  the  Great ; Mr.  C.  Daniels  second,  hisj  beat 
blooms  being  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Baronne  de  Prailly,  Mrs.  Heale,  Mrs.  W. 
Shipman,  Princess  of  Wales,  Lord  Beaconsfield,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington, 
Jeanne  d’Arc,  Angele,  and  Le  Chinois  ; E.  D.  Lee,  Esq. , third,  his  box  con- 
taining superfine  specimens  of  Jeanne  Delaux,  Thunberg,  Barbara,  Madame  C. 
Audiguier,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Pere  Delaux,  Princess  of  Wales,  Eve,  Prince 
Alfred,  Nil  Desperandum,  Mabel  Ward,  Etoile  Toulousaine,  and  Mons. 
Desbreux.  For  twenty-four,  Japanese  excluded,  several  nice  boxes  were  staged, 
Mr.  Bailey  scoring  a good  all-round  first  with  Golden  Queen,  Cherub,  Bendigo, 
Mabel  Ward,  Lord  Alcester,  Empress  of  India,  Hereward,  Golden  Christine, 
Mr.  Bunn,  Antonelli,  Barbara,  Lady  Slade,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Novelty,  and 
Venus  ; E.  D.  Lee,  Esq.,  second,  with  specially  noticeable  blooms  of  Barbara, 
Sir  Stafford  Carey,  Eve,  Princess  of  Wales,  Lord  Derby,  and  Ethel  de  Fiaine  ; 
while  for  twelve,  the  best  box  came  from  Edward  Mawley,  Esq.,  who  staged  a 
very  level  dozen,  including  White  Venus,  Venus,  Mrs.  DixoD,  Baron  Beust, 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  Lady  Hardinge,  Princess  of  Teck,  Barbara,  Refulgens,  Mrs. 
George  Rundle,  Mr.  Corbay,  and  Nil  Desperandum.  One  box  of  fairly  good 
blooms  were  staged,  having  been  cut  from  plants  grown  in  a bed-room,  on  a 
landing,  and  such  kind  of  make-shift  places. 

Tbe  stands  of  Japanese  were  but  replicas  of  the  boxes  in  the  larger  numbers. 
S.  Gulliver,  Esq.,  and  E.  D.  Lee,  Esq.,  in  the  twenty-fours,  and  Mr.  Bailey, 
E.  Mawley,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  J.  Petty,  for  twelve  varieties,  dividing  the 
honours. 

Vases  op  Chrysanthemums  mixed  with  ferns  and  other  foliage  are 
prominent  features  here.  C.  Threlfall,  Esq.,  was  first  with  an  arrangement  in 
whioh  young  shoots  of  crotons  had  been  utilized  to  advantage.  The  second 
card  went  to  H.  A.  Cooper,  Esq.,  and  the  third  to  Mr.  T.  Shrimpton. 

Fruit  included  some  sixty  dishes  of  apples  and  pears,  and  among  other 
attractive  contributions  were  a dozen  examples  of  Easter  Pippin,  of  this  year, 
side  by  side  with  a dozen  gathered  in  1885,  the  exhibitor  being  E.  D. 
Lee,  Eaq. 

Potatoes. — These  always  form  a good  feature  at  this  show,  although  the 
number  of  dishes  fall  shorter  than  the  exhibits  at  Banbury.  For  six  dishes, 
distinct,  E.  D.  Lee,  Esq.,  was  first  with  Blanchard,  Schoolmaster,  Cosmo- 
politan, Mr.  Bresee,  Snowdrop,  and  Vicar  of  Laleham  ; second,  Mr.  J. 
Williams,  Old  Bank,  Aylesbury  (hon.  secretary),  who  put  up  Vicar  of  Lale- 
ham, Schoolmaster,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Ashleaf,  Queen  of  the  Valley,  and 
Snowdrop.  For  four  dishes  S.  Gulliver.  Esq.,  was  first  for  Mr.  Bresee,  School- 
master, Vicar  of  Laleham,  and  Snowdrop  ; Mr.  J.  Terry,  second  with  Ashleaf, 
Schoolmaster,  Snowdrop,  and  Adirondack  ; while  for  a single  dish  Messrs.  C. 
Daniels,  S.  Gulliver,  and  G.  Franklin  each  put  up  Snowdrop.  In  this  depart- 
ment Mr.  Simms,  the  Bull  Hotel,  exhibited  a sample  of  Vermont  Champion, 
six  potatoes  planted  in  1885,  producing  three-quarters  of  a bushel.  These 
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again  planted  this  season  have  yielded  fourteen  bushels  of  sound  tubers,  largo 
and  fairly  handsome,  save  their  deep  eyes.  The  quality  was  tested  at  the 
judges’  lnneheon,  where  they  were  served  up  as  balls  of  flour,  and  pronounoed 
of  good  flavour. 

Among  the  odds  and  ends  on  view  were  a large  number  of  table  specimens 
of  decorative  greenhouse  and  stove  plants  from  Messrs.  Ingram  and  White- 
field,  who  also  made  a grand  display  of  bouquets,  crosses,  and  wreaths. 

The  judges  were  Mr.  J.  Walker  and  Mr.  A.  Young. 


I10YAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ABERDEEN. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  in  the  Music  Hall  Buildings, 
Aberdeen,  on  Saturday  evening,  the  27th  ulb.  There  was  a large  attendance 
of  members;  Councillor  Lyon,  chairman  of  the  acting  directors,  presided. 
The  secretary,  Mr.  A.  M.  Byres,  C.A.,  Aberdeen,  read  the  notice  calling  the 
meeting,  and  thereafter  the  minutes  of  last  annual  meeting,  which  were 
approved.  The  directors’  report  and  statement  of  acoounts  were  then  read  as 
follows:  “In  submitting  the  annual  report  for  1886.  your  directors  desire  to 
express  the  grateful  thanks  of  the  society  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen  for  the 
handsome  prize  which  her  Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  continue 
this  year.  The  best  thanks  of  the  society  are  due  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen,  Sir  William  Cunliffe  Brooks,  Bark.,  M.P.,  Sir  Francis  Grant, 
Bart.,  of  Monymusk  ; J.  H.  Bott,  Esq.,  Sutton  Hall,  \Tork  ; the  Town  Council 
of  Aberdeen,  Lord  Provost  Henderson,  ex-Lord  Provcst  Matthews,  and  others, 
for  their  contributions  to  the  prize  list.  The  society  held  two  exhibitions 
during  the  year  in  the  Music  Hal),  Aberdeen  ; and  while  the  exhibits  were 
fully  up  to  the  average  of  former  years,  both  as  regards  excellence  of  quality 
and  number  of  entries,  your  directors  regret  that  the  public  did  not  attend  in 
Buch  large  numbers  as  the  nature  of  the  exhibitions  warranted.  The  total 
income  for  the  past  year  amounted  to  £360  Is.  7d,,  and  the  expenditure  to 
£333  17s.  3d.,  leaving  a surplus  of  £26  4s.  4d.  to  he  deducted  from  the  adverse 
balance  of  £41  16s.  brought  forward  from  last  year,  thus  reducing  it  to  £15 
lls.  81.,  which  sum,  the  directors  are  hopeful,  will  be  cleared  off  next  year.” 

In  proposing  their  adoption,  the  Chairman  reviewed  the  work  of  the 
society  for  the  past  year,  and  congratulated  the  members  on  the  financial 
success  which  had  attended  the  same,  notwithstanding  the  somewhat  meagre 
attendance  of  the  public  at  the  autumn  exhibition.  After  referring  to  the 
general  depression  which  had  affected  similar  institutions,  he  touohed  on  the 
many  advantages  to  be  derived  from  supporting  such  a society,  and  concluded 
by  expressing  the  hope  that  by  another  year  the  society  would  be  entirely 
free  from  debt.  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Falconer,  Aberdeen,  and 
unanimously  agreed  to.  The  Chairman  intimated  that  Lord  Provost  Hender- 
son had  kindly  agreed  to  become  hon.  president.  Shoremaster  Sutherland,  in 
eulogistic  terms,  proposed  “ The  Re-election  of  the  Directors,”  which  was 
seconded  by  Ex-Baillie  Gordon,  and  agreed  to.  On  the  motion  of  the  chairman, 
a cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  secretary  for  his  energetic  labours 
during  the  past  year ; and,  on  the  motion  of  Sergeant-Instructor  William 
Fraser,  a like  compliment  was  paid  to  the  chairman,  who  in  reply  said  that 
no  effort  would  be  wanting  on  his  part  to  make  next  year  even  more  successful 
than  the  past  for  the  society.  A letter  was  read  from  Sir  Francis  W.  Grant, 
Bart.,  of  Monymusk,  intimating  the  presentation  of  a silver  cup,  value  £5,  for 
the  best  table  of  plants  for  next  year’s  show.  The  best  thanks  of  the  society 
were  ordered  to  be  conveyed  to  the  donor.  The  members  supped  together  in 
the  Douglas  Hotel,  Aberdeen,  yesterday  evening  (Friday,  3rd  inst.),  at  eight 
o clock,  this  being  a revival  of  an  old  custom  in  the  society. 


POTATO  TERCENTENARY,  ST.  STEPHEN’S  HALL,  WESTMINSTER, 
December  1 to  4. 

The  exhibition,  which  formed  an  important  part  of  the  programme  of  the 
“ Potato  Tercentenary  ” committee,  although  of  comparatively  small  extent, 
is  not  without  interest  to  cultivators.  The  collections  staged  in  competition 
for  the  medals  offered,  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  fill  four  stages  extending 
the  greater  part  of  the  length  of  St.  Stephen’s  Hall,  and  the  quality  of  the 
tubers  is  on  the  whole  remarkably  good.  In  addition  to  the  potatoes,  there  is 
a large  and  very  interesting  collection  of  old  books,  chief  amongst  them  being 
the  works  of  Parkinson  and  Gerard,  and  a considerable  number  with  portraits 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  whose  “ History  of  the  World  ” is  represented  by  several 
volumes. 

In  competition  for  the  prizes  offered  for  a collection  comprising  not  less  than 
six  or  more  than  twelve  varieties,  two  dishes  of  each,  Mr.  Chopping,  Periwinkle 
Mills,  Milton,  Sittingbourne,  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  for  a collection  of 
great  excellence,  the  whole  of  the  tubers  are  rather  large,  very  even, 
free  from  defects,  and  remarkably  bright  in  colour.  The  varieties  represented 
in  the  collection  are  Schoolmaster,  Reading  Russet,  Adirondack,  Purple  Per- 
fection, The  Belle,  a handsome-coloured  round  ; Colonel,  Purple  Perfection 
Reading  Ruby,  Chancellor,  White  Elephant,  Village  Blacksmith,  Rufus,  and 
Sutton  s Abundance.  'I  he  silver  medal  offered  as  the  second  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  J.  Divers,  Pitshill,  Petworth,  who  has  a very  fine  collection,  comprising 
examples  of  Washington  Hero,  International,  Mr.  Bresee,  Snowflake,  White 
Elephant,  Vicar  of  Laleham,  The  Dean,  Reading  Giant,  Adirondack,  Reading 
Russet,  Edgcote  Purple,  and  Schoolmaster.  Mr.  W.  Kerr,  Dargavel,  Dumfries 
was  awarded  the  bronze  medal  offered  as  the  third  prize  for  a collection  con- 
sisting of  medium-sized  and  especially  well-coloured  tubers.  The  varieties 
forming  the  collection  are  Mammoth  Pearl,  Village  Blacksmith,  White 
Elephant,  Eclipse,  Adirondack,  Chancellor,  Mr.  Bresee,  exceptionally  fine* 
Sohoolmaster,  Queen  of  the  Valley,  International,  Vioar  of  Laleham,  and 
Snowdrop. 

Several  exhibitors  who  failed  to  obtain  a place  on  the  prize  list 
have  staged  collections,  evinoing  cultural  skill  of  a high  order  Chief 
amongst  them  is  Mr.  J.  Hughes,  The  Gardens,  Evdon  Hall,  Byfield  North- 
amptonshire, who  has  a very  fine  collection  which  has  been  highly  oommended 
The  varieties  shown  by  Mr.  Hughes  oomprise,  Adirondack,  London  Hero 
Purple  Perfection,  Chancellor,  Sutton’s  Prizetaker,  Queen  of  tho  Valley, 
Early  Regent,  Crimson  Beauty,  Snowdrop,  Reading  Russot,  Bountiful  and 
The  Captain.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  Mr.  Hughes  has  good  examples 
of  Sutton  s Seedling,  Fidlor’s  Perfection,  The  Doan,  Village  Blacksmith  and 
Snow  Queen,  a very  handsome  white  round.  Mr.  E.  S.  Wiles,  Edgcote 
Gardens,  received  the  compliment  of  a high  commendation  for  a collection  in 
which  were  remarkably  well-finished  tubers  of  Sutton’s  First  and  Boat  Read- 
ing Russet,  Abundance.  Snowdrop,  The  Dean,  Sutton’s  Prizotnker,  Edgooto 
Purple,  Mottled  Beauty  (a  very  handsomo  kidnoy  richly  mottlod  with  purplo) 
Edgcoto  Seedling,  Reading  Ruby,  Lady  TruBoott  and  Button's  Favourite  Mr 


Howard,  Bridge,  Canterbury,  and  Mr.  Chadwick,  Ealing,  are  deserving  of 
much  praise  for  the  excellence  of  their  collections. 

The  principal  contributions  to  the  miscellaneous  class  are  the  collections 
from  Mr.  C.  Fidler,  Reading;  Mr.  J.  Watkins,  Pomona  Farm,  Withington, 
Hereford;  Messrs.  Hooper  and  Co.,  Covent  Garden;  and  Messrs.  Vilmorin 
and  Co.,  Paris,  Mr.  Fidler  has  presented  thirty-six  dishes,  in  which  occur 
good  samples  of  Reading  Giant  (a  handsome  white  kidney  of  comparatively 
large  size),  Fidler’s  Perfection,  Imperator,  and  Snow  Queen.  The  collection 
from  Mr.  Watkins  consists  of  between  fifty  and  sixty  dishes,  and  includes  moat 
of  the  best  kinds  at  present  in  cultivation.  Messrs.  Hooper  and  Co.  have  good 
samples  of  about  twenty  of  the  finest  varieties  in  cultivation,  which  are  staged 
in  neat  shallow  baskets.  In  Messrs.  Vilmorin  and  Co.’s  collection  are  samples 
of  Princesse,  Chardon,  Joseph  Rigault,  Seville  d’Ortie,  and  other  Continental 
varieties,  and  baskets  of  early  potatoes  sprouted  in  readiness  for  planting  in 
the  forcing  pit.  Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holborn,  exhibited  their 
Liliputian  potato,  which,  as  indicated  by  its  name,  is  remarkable  for  the  small 
size  of  its  tubers. 

The  principal  exhibitors  of  books  are  Mr.  Weldon,  Great  Queen  Street, 
W.C.,  and  Dr.  Brushfield,  of  Plymouth,  the  last-mentioned  having  a large 
and  highly-interesting  collection,  which  includes  fine  copies  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh’s  “ History  of  the  World.”  Mr.  M.  J.  Buckley,  of  Savoy  House, 
London,  has  exhibited  several  souvenirs  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  house  in 
Ireland,  which  are  referred  to  on  another  page. 

The  new  seedling  potatoes  were  presented  for  special  medals  that  were 
equivalent  to  first-class  certificates.  There  were  ten  varieties  in  this  class, 
and  all  save  one  were  oooked  for  comparison.  Finally,  the  special  medal  was 
awarded  to  a handsome  white. round  named  Clipper,  from  Mr.  Lye,  gardener 
to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Hay,  Chffe  Hall,  Market  Lavington,  The  novelty  is  charac- 
terized by  beauty  of  appearanoe,  and  the  very  best  table  quality.  As  judged 
on  this  occasion,  it  promises  to  be  of  importance. 

The  judges  were  Mr,  Shirley  Hibberd,  Mr.  R.  Dean,  and  Mr.  W.  Earley. 


GRAVESEND  AND  NORTH  KENT  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  thirteenth  annual  show  of  this  flourishing  society,  recently  held  in 
Milton  Hall,  Gravesend,  surpassed  in  many  respeots  the  best  of  the  society’s 
exhibitions  held  in  previous  years. 

The  trained  plants,  always  a strong  feature  at  Gravesend,  were  this  year 
in  unusual  force,  the  entries  being  the  largest  ever  received.  The  specimens 
were  of  more  than  average  excellence,  and  the  long  bank  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  spacious  ball  presented  a very  brilliant  appearance.  The 
extreme  evenness  of  excellence  attained  by  the  various  growers  was  a subject 
of  very  general  remark.  Among  the  principal  exhibitors  in  these  classes  were 
Mr.  J.  Kitchingham  (chairman  of  the  association),  Mr.  J.  Hollman,  Meopham  ; 
Mr.  J.  Pope,  Gravesend ; and  Mr.  T.  Richardson,  Singlewell.  The  most  suc- 
cessful exhibitors  in  the  amateurs’  classes  were  Mr.  J.  Bardoe,  of  Northfleet, 
and  Mr.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Gravesend.  The  pompons  from  the  last- mentioned 
exhibitor  were  greatly  admired. 

In  the  cut  bloom  classes  Mr.  R.  Phillip,  of  Meopham,  was  very  successful, 
and  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  twenty-four  incurved  and  twenty-four 
Japanese,  for  finely-developed  blooms.  Mr.  Hillman,  Mr.  Steven?,  North- 
fleet, ‘and  Mr.  J.  Taylor,  Rosherville,  were  among  the  successful  exhibitors 
in  these  classes,  and  the  amateurs  were  well  represented  by  Mr.  Bardoe,  Mr. 
Wiltshire,  Swanscombe,  and  others. 

Fruit,  as  might  be  expected  in  such  a season,  was  excellent  in  quality.  The 
The  first  prize  for  a collection  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Phillip,  the  other  successful 
exhibitors  being  Messrs.  Pope,  Kitchingham,  Richardson,  and  Taylor.  The 
fonr  dishes  of  dessert  pears,  for  which  Mr.  Pope  was  awarded  the  first  priz^, 
were  of  more  than  average  merit,  being  large  in  size  and  of  excellent  quality. 
The  first  prize  for  black  grapes  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Phillip,  who  had  good 
bunches  of  Gros  Colmar.  Grapes  were  also  well  shown  by  Messrs.  Kitohing- 
ham,  Riohardson,  and  others. 

On  no  previous  occasion  has  the  competition  in  the  class  for  collections  of 
vegetables  been  so  keen.  In  the  result,  Mr.  Phillip  was  first,  and  Messrs. 
Stevens,  Pope,  and  Hollman  were  awarded  the  remaining  prizes  in  the  order  of 
their  names.  The  amateurs’  collections  were  also  of  great  merit,  and  Mr.  W. 
T.  Dunk,  Northfleet,  obtained  premier  honours. 

In  a somewhat  keen  competition  the  first  prize  for  dinner-table  decoration 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Phillip  ; Messrs.  Taylor  and  Richardson  being  second 
and  third.  Much  to  the  regret  of  the  committee,  the  space  available  for  groups 
is  extremely  limited,  but  the  gardeners  were  represented  by  charming  arrange- 
ments shown  by  Messrs.  Stevens,  Kitchingham,  and  Richardson,  the  first- 
named  receiving  the  premier  prize.  In  the  amateurs’  seotion  the  first  prize 
went  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  and  the  second  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Turner,  Gravesend. 
Four  huge  bunches  of  black  and  white  grapes  (Lady  Downs  and  Sweetwater), 
sent,  not  for  competition,  by  Mr.  Finlay,  gardener  to  J.  Willoughby  Brown, 
Esq.,  of  Gravesend,  attracted  muoh  attention  ; as  did  also  a collection  of 
apples  sent  by  Stephen  Hubbard,  Esq.,  of  the  Old  and  New  Falcon  Hotels, 
Gravesend.  The  miscellaneous  exhibits  also  included  a splendid  collection  of 
out  blooms  from  Mr.  William  Etherington,  Swansoombe  ; on  his  stands  were 
fine  blooms  of  Belle  Pauline,  Japonais,  Jeanne  Delaux,  Sarnia,  Carmen,  and 
Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey.  There  were  also  good  blooms  of  several  new 
varieties. 

The  arrangements  were  admirably  carried  out  by  Mr.  Johu  Fairey,  the 
secretary,  and  a small  sub-committee. 


CHELTENHAM  ROOT,  GRAIN,  AND  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

The  sixteenth  annual  exhibition  of  this  society,  held  a short  time  sinoe, 
was  quite  up  to  the  avorago  of  previous  years,  and  in  every  respect  highly 
satisfactory.  Apples  were  staged  in  large  numbers  and  in  excellent  condition. 
There  was  a beautiful  display  of  grapes  ; tho  olassos  for  spooimen  chry- 
santhemums wore  well  filled  ; and  vegetables,  particularly  potatoos,  wero  ns 
usual  very  good. 

For  six  specimen  chrysanthemums,  distinot,  largo-flowering,  Mr.  P.  II. 
Osborne  gainod  the  first  prize  ; second,  Mr.  E.  Patos;  and  Mr.  Pilgrim  third. 
For  four  tho  first  prize  weut  to  Sir  A.  Ramsay,  Bart.,  tho  second  to  Mr. 
Pilgrim,  and  tho  third  to  Mr.  P.  II.  Osborne.  In  the  class  for  six  specimens, 
Japanese,  Mr.  Pilgrim  gained  tho  first  prizs,  Mr.  Chapman  tho  sooond,  and  Sir 
A.  Ramsay,  Bart.,  tho  third.  Mr.  Pilgrim  was  again  placed  first  for  throe 
standards  ; Mr.  E.  Pates  sooond,  and  Mr.  P.  II.  Oaborno  third.  Mr.  Pilgrim 
also  took  tho  first  prize  for  a single  spooimen  ; Mr.  P.  II.  Osborno  and  Sir  A. 
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Ramsay,  Bart.,  second  and  third.  For  six  pompons,  diatinot  varieties,  Mr. 
P.  II.  Osborne  nnd  Mr.  Pilgrim  were  first  and  second  respectively.  In  the 
class  for  four  pompons  Mr.  P.  FI.  Osborne  was  again  first,  Mr.  Pilgrim 
second,  and  Mr.  E.  l’utes  third.  Mr.  Pilgrim  was  awarded  the  first,  prize  for 
a single  specimen,  Mr.  P.  II.  Osborne,  the  second,  and  Mr.  E.  Pates  the 
third.  The  first  prize  for  the  best  basket  of  mixed  ohrysanthemums  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Pilgrim,  the  second  to  Mr.  Fielder,  and  the  third  to  Mr. 
Barns.  Primulas,  epiphyllums.  and  eupatnriums  wore  well  shown,  tho 
principal  prizetakers  being  Mr.  Pilgrim,  Mr.  E Pates,  Mr.  B.  W.  Linwood, 
Mr.  Enos  Smith,  Mrs.  Gillian,  and  Mrs.  Thompson. 

Iu  the  classes  for  cut  blooms  Mr.  F.  StyleB,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Healing, 
Southwiok  Park,  was  very  BuooeBsful,  being  first  for  eighteen  and  twelve 
inourved  and  for  twelve  Japanese;  Mr.  J.  Smith,  gardener  to  Mr.  E.  Thomas, 
Tewkesbury,  Beoond  in  each  class  ; the  third  place  in  the  class  for  eighteen 
blooms  was  occupied  by  Sir  A.  Ramsay,  Bart. ; and  Mr.  A.  Cook  was  third  in 
the  other  two  Masses.  Mr.  E.  Pates  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  the  best 
arranged  vase  of  out  flowers,  open  to  nurserymen  ; and  Mr.  Pilgrim  wasseoond. 
Mrs.  Gillian  was  first  in  the  corresponding  class,  open  to  amateurs  ; second, 
Mr.  H.  Chapman. 

Fruit  occupied  a very  large  space.  Mr.  A.  Cook  took  the  first  prize  for  a 
collection  of  dessert  apples,  no  limit  to  number  of  dishes  ; Mr.  H.  Burns 
second  ; and  Mr.  Moorman  third.  For  four  dishes,  open  to  amateurs  only, 
Mr.  A.  J.  Skinner  was  first ; and  Mrs.  Gillian  Beoond.  For  collections  of 
culinary  apples  Mr.  Smart,  gardener  to  Mr.  D.  G.  Jebb,  was  first ; Mr.  Burns 
second  ; and  Mr.  A.  Cook  third.  In  the  class  for  four  varieties  Mr.  P.  H. 
Osborne  was  placed  first ; and  Mr.  A.  J.  Skinner  second.  For  the  best  dish  of 
pears  Miss  Holder  was  first  ; Mr.  J.  Turk  second  ; and  Mr.  Moorman  third.  The 
principal  prizetakers  in  the  four  classes  provided  for  grapes  were  Mr,  P,  H. 
Osborne,  Mr.  A.  Cook,  Mr.  Smart,  and  Mrs.  Graves. 

Vegetables  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Skinner,  Mr.  A.  Cook,  and  Mr. 
J.  Turk.  Potatoes  were  staged  in  large  quantities,  and  the  quality  in  most 
oases  was  excellent.  Mr.  John  Aplin,  gardener  to  W.  M.  Baker,  Esq., 
Hasfield  Court,  Gloucester,  was  awarded  the  first  prize  in  the  principal  class 
provided,  staging  about  thirty-six  varieties  ; Mr.  A.  Cook  second.  Iu  the 
classes  for  single  dishes  Mr.  H.  Barnes,  Mr.  A.  Cook,  Mr.  P,  H.  Osborne,  Mr. 
Pleydell,  Messrs.  E.  Smith  and  Son,  and  Mr,  J.  Aplin  were  the  most  successful 
exhibitors. 

The  judges  were  Messrs.  Hitch,  Hebden,  and  Hamlett. 


LEEK  ROSE  SOCIETY. 

The  general  annual  meeting  was  held  at  the  Swan  Hotel,  on  Monday 
evening,  November  29,  Mr.  A.  Holden  in  the  ohair.  The  annual  report  and 
balance-sheet  showed  that  the  society  was  in  a flourishing  condition,  that 
many  lovers  of  the  queen  of  flowers  had  commenced  to  grow  them,  and  others 
had  increased  their  collection  considerably.  The  committee  congratulated  the 
subscribers  upon  being  able  to  pay  the  prize  money  in  full  promptly. 

The  following  were  then  elected  upon  the  committee  for  the  ensuing  year  : 
Messrs.  W.  Capewell,  J.  Garner,  A.  Holden,  C.  Kemp,  M.  Mellor,  J. 
Shallcross,  J.  Broster,  J.  Gilman,  and  J.  Knowles. 

Mr,  H,  W.  Nixon  was  again  elected  hon.  secretary  and  treasurer. 


INDIGENOUS  VEGETATION  OF  AUSTRALIA,  WITH 
SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  THE  EUCALYPTI. 

By  Joseph  Busisto,  M.P.,  J P.,  President  of  the  Royal  Commission  for  Viotoria. 

The  indigenous  vegetation  of  Australia  is  evergreen.  In  England  it  is 
deciduous — that  is,  trees  that  annually  lose  their  plants. 

The  fresh  green  scenery  of  June  over  the  face  of  England  is  ever  absent  in 
primitive  Australia.  The  Daisies  and  Buttercups,  Primroses  and  Cowslips,  do 
not  deck  her  pasture  lands  ; neither  do  her  people  behold  the  Mayflower 
hedges  or  view  the  Chestnut  leaf,  or  the  glossy  dark  copper  foliage  of  the 
Beech.  And  yet  Australian  flowers  are  gay  in  colour,  and  the  plant  life  is 
varied  and  pleasing.  Sundews  and  Orchids,  wild  Pelargoniums  and  native 
Fuchsias,  and  Heath  blossoms  in  almost  endless  coloured  tints,  abound  in  many 
parts  in  reckless  profusion  ; these  and  many  other  flowering  and  foliage  plants 
intermingle  their  varied  hues  over  the  surface  of  the  land.  Along  the  side  of 
the  creeks  and  watercourses  may  be  seen  during  many  months  of  the  year,  the 
Mimosa  trees  in  full  bloom,  the  tufted  bunches  hanging  like  golden  balls,  and 
perfuming  the  air  with  the  Bweet  scent  of  the  cassie.  Even  in  the  forests 
around,  evergreen  Fern  trees  grow  in  luxuriance  and  beauty  under  the  shade 
of  tall  timber  trees,  where  can  be  seen  pretty  tiny  flowers  peeping  up  between 
the  broken  pieces  of  the  fallen  shed  bark  from  the  Gum  trees.  Parrots  and 
cockatoos  scream  their  wild  notes,  wrens  and  robins  and  other  gay-coloured 
birds  twitter  about  the  scene,  and  all  over  reigns  a bright  sunny  sky.  These 
and  other  tropical  and  subtropical  beauties  greatly  compensate  for  the  absence 
of  England’s  native  flowers. 

But  the  lively  soenery  and  pretty  flowers  of  Australia  are  not  so  much  the 
object;  of  this  paper  as  it  is  to  give  some  interesting  facts  of  a peculiar  vege- 
tation known  as  the  Eucalyptus,  which  exists  and  reigns  almost  supreme  over 
the  greater  portion  of  Australia  and  Tasmania,  although  entirely  absent  in  the 
other  islands  of  the  south,  with  the  exception  of  a few  species  in  New  Guinea. 
There  can  scarcely  be  a doubt  but  that  at  some  period  of  the  world’s  history 
Tasmania  and  New  Guinea  formed  a part  of  Australia  ; hence  the  Eucalyptus 
may  be  considered  as  a vegetation  purely  Australian.  Strong  evidences  exist 
proving  that  the  Eucalyptus  is  an  ancient  Australian  vegetation.  River  beds 
of  great  antiquity  have  been  met  with,  at  depths  varying  from  one  hundred  to 
two  hundred  feet,  and  even  deeper,  in  various  alluvial  gold  mining  districts  of 
Victoria,  revealing  occasionally  massive  timber  trees  without  any  sign  of 
decay,  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Eucalyptus,  chiefly  those  of  the  Red 
Gum  (rostrata)  and  the  Ironbark  (Leucoxylon)  species.  Some  species  growing 
at  the  present  day  on  the  alluvial  flats,  mountainous  ranges,  and  in  the  valleys 
attain  a prodigious  size,  both  as  to  girth  and  height,  bespeaking  their  longevity, 
possibly  contemporaneous  with  the  Cedars  of  Lebanon. 

The  word  “ Eucalyptus,”  from  eu,  “ well,”  and  kalypto,  “to  cover,”  is  aptly 
chosen  to  distinguish  this  splendid  family  of  plants  from  all  others.  This 
characteristic  is  observable  in  the  limb  of  the  calyx  completely  covering  the 
flower  before  expansion  ; and  during  its  gradual  development  the  operculum, 
or  lid,  is  uplifted  in  shape  like  an  extinguisher,  which  falls  off  immediately 
the  flower  becomes  matured.  The  chief  characters  of  all  Eucalypts  are  in  the 
firmness  of  the  calyx,  the  absence  of  petals,  the  numerous  rows  of  stamens  in- 
serted close  to  the  edge  of  the  calyx  tube,  the  stamens  being  nearly  always  fer- 


tile, and  also  tho  many  form  variations  of  tho  anthers  in  the  different  species. 
Tnis  systematic  arrangement  was  made  by  the  late  venerable  Bentham,  and 
acquiesced  in  by  our  Government  botanist,  Baron  von  Mueller,  as  being  the 
wisest  to  adopt. 

The  Eucalyptus  is  an  evergreen.  It  oasts  its  bark  annually  ; but  this  does 
not  take  place,  like  the  falling  loaf  of  England,  at  one  given  period  of  tho 
year,  hence  th.  re  is  always  a rough  and  ragged  appearauce  on  the  trunk  of 
the  tree.  In  thoso  pictures  in  the  Victoria  Court  which  depicted  Australian 
bush  scenery  this  may  have  been  noticed,  and  was  not,  therefore,  the  fault 
of  the  painter,  as  some  persons  have  imagined. 

Iu  the  vegetable  kingdom  the  Eucalypti  belong  to  the  Myrtle  family,  so 
placed  on  account  of  their  bearing  certain  botanical  outlines  similar  to  those 
of  the  garden  Myrtle  of  England  ; but  the  physical  character,  as  well  as  some 
peculiar  botanical  features  of  the  Eucalypts,  place  them  as  a distinct  genus  in 
the  Myrtle  family  of  plants.  Considering  the  vast  area  of  the  Australian 
oontinent,  consisting  of  something  over  3,000,000  of  square  miles,  and  measur- 
ing 2,500  miles  from  west  to  east,  and  2,000  miles  from  north  to  south,  it  is 
surprising  to  find  one  tribe  of  trees  forming  at  the  present  day  four-fifths  of 
the  whole  of  the  indigenous  vegetation.  An  Australian  traveller  frequently 
feels  the  monotony  of  the  Bcenery  ; but  this  is  greatly  dispelled  by  noticing 
the  interesting  variations  in  the  leaf  formation,  in  the  colour  both  of  leaf  and 
flower,  in  the  appearances  of  the  tree-bark,  and  in  tho  shape  and  varied  stature 
of  the  trees. 

Of  the  150  kinds  or  species  found  existing  over  Australia,  it  can  be  easily 
understood  that  the  variations  must  be  very  great  indeed. 

On  the  mountains  and  in  the  valleys,  and  on  alluvial  flats  where  the  wood- 
man’s axe  is  but  seldom  heard,  stand  gigantic  Eucalyptus  timber  trees,  in 
girth  varying  from  16  ft.  to  80  ft.,  and  in  height  from  200  ft.  to  420  ft.,  and 
that  often  without  a branch,  the  top  being  oapped  with  radiating  branches 
(like  the  ribs  of  an  umbrella)  full  of  foliage. 

On  the  undulating  lands,  although  bearing  many  Acacias  and  a variety  of 
other  kinds  of  trees,  the  prevailing  feature  is  the  Eucalyptus  ; no  matter  where 
the  traveller  journeys  this  vegetation  is  generally  present. 

Throughout  Australia  it  may  be  viewed  as  a firm  friend  to  man  and  beast. 
To  the  oattle  depasturing,  and  to  the  tens  of  thousands  of  sheep  grazing  over 
the  pasture  lands  of  the  country,  it  gives  shelter  from  the  midday  sun  and  from 
dewy  night.  The  wandering  swagsman,  or  the  travelling  busbmaD,  reaching 
no  homestead  at  sundown,  finds  rest  under  its  wide-spreading  branches,  and 
often  shelter  within  some  patriarchal  gum  tree,  which,  although  standing  firm 
and  erect,  has  become  through  old  age  hollow  in  tbe  centre,  sufficient  to  give 
him,  or  even  half  a-dozen  other  persons,  a comfortable  rest-house  for  the  night. 
To  many  of  the  early  pioneers  of  Australia  have  these  trees  given  a nightly 
home,  and  many  a meal  of  damper  and  mutton,  and  many  a pipe  of  peace  have 
been  partaken  inside  their  cavernous  recesses. 

In  the  scant  rain  tracts  of  Australia  there  are  many  millions  of  acres  on 
which  grow  a scrub  of  dwarf  Eucalypti,  averaging  in  height  not  more  than 
eight  feet ; this  scrub  is  so  dense  that  it  almost  shuts  out  the  sight  of  sun  and  sky. 
Once  an  untutored  traveller  loses  the  track,  and  gets  entangled  but  a small  dis- 
tance in  this  forest  of  sticks  and  leaves,  the  ohances  are  that  he  never  returns 
either  to  kith  or  kin  again.  Many  persons  travelling  through  this  country 
have  died  for  the  want  of  water,  and  yet  there  is  always  a supply  sufficient  to 
sustain  life  close  at  hand,  did  they  but  know  it ; for  in  one  kind  of  this  dwarf 
vegetation  there  is  lodged  in  the  stem  about  half  a pint  of  pure  water.  As  a 
bushman  generally  carries  a tin  pannikin  and  a small  tomahawk,  he  has  nothing 
to  do  but  to  cut  down  one  of  these  stick-like  stems  aod  place  the  lower  end  of 
it  into  this  vessel,  when  he  will  in  a short  time  obtain  water.  This  strange 
tract  of  country  I have  traversed  ; there  is  not  a sound  of  life  to  break  the 
solemn  silence,  scarce  a bird  to  be  seen,  and  not  a stone  or  a pebble  to  be 
obtained  the  size  of  a marble;  a few  dingoes  or  wild  dogs  prowl  about  here 
and  there  at  night.  Native  wells  scattered  far  apart  over  an  area  extending 
some  thousands  of  square  miles  are  to  be  met  with,  but  they  are  more  fre- 
quently dried  up  than  otherwise ; and  yet  the  soil  in  many  parts  is  well 
adapted  for  wheat  growing;  it  is  a mixture  of  sand,  decomposed  ironstone  and 
vegetation,  with  a substratum  of  limestone.  Weird  is  the  scene  ; still  the 
vegetation  found  growing  jungle-like  over  these  lands  oontains  health  princi- 
ples both  for  climate  aDd  for  suffering  humanity. 

The  Government  of  Victoria  is,  I ain  happy  to  say,  fully  alive  to  the  ad  van 
tages  of  irrigation.  Only  very  recently  appeared  in  the  London  papers  a cable 
message  from  Melbourne,  statiiig  that  the  Hon.  Alfred  Deakin,  Chief  Secre- 
tary, had  introduced  a Bill  in  the  House  of  Assembly  providing  for  a system 
of  irrigation  embracing  an  area  of  three  million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand acres,  to  be  carried  out  under  the  management  of  the  Water  Trust,  but 
vesting  the  supreme  control  of  the  works  in  the  Government.  The  system  is 
expeoted  to  prove  of  immense  benefit  to  farming  interests.  The  expense  is 
estimated  at  £3  800,000. 

Ic  is  the  Eucalyptus  whioh  has  given  character  to  Australia,  both  in 
climate  and  in  the  health  and  comfort  of  her  people.  From  the  heavily 
timbered  Eucalyptus  forests  down  to  the  scrub  I have  just  mentioned,  every 
variety  of  wood  is  obtainable  ; whether  it  be  for  ship  or  house  building,  or  for 
docks  or  bridges,  for  carriages  or  waggons,  for  land  fencing  or  garden  orna- 
mentation, or  for  fuel,  its  variety  is  unbounded  and  its  durability  is  in  many 
cases  equal  to  its  longevity.  In  the  several  Australian  oourts  the  timber 
trophies  consisted  chiefly  of  the  many  species  of  the  Eucalyptus,  or,  as  they  are 
termed  in  Australia,  Gum  trees  ; an  examination  of  these  will  have  satisfied 
any  person  that  I have  not  exaggerated  the  timber  value  of  these  trees. 

Although  the  leading  forest  timbers  of  Australia  consist  of  the  Eucalyptus, 
yet  there  are  a variety  of  other  kinds  In  the  Euoalyptus  the  wood  varies  in 
character  quite  as  much  as  do  other  kinds  obtainable  from  other  timber  trees. 
For  instance,  the  well-known  Blue  Gum  (E.  globulus)  is  a hard  light-coloured 
timber  of  great  strength  and  tenacity,  as  well  as  durability,  extensively  used 
for  beams  and  joists  in  buildings  and  for  railway  sleepers,  also  piers  and 
bridges.  A comparative  test  has  been  made  between  some  Blue  Gum, 
English  Oak,  and  Indian  Teak.  The  Blue  Gum  carried  fourteen  pounds  weight 
more  than  the  oak,  and  seventeen  and  a-quarter  pounds  more  than  the  teak 
per  square  inch. 

The  Red  Gum  tree  (E.  rostrata)  is  a very  hard  compact  wood,  possessing 
a handsome  curled  but  short  grain,  red  iu  colour,  well  adapted  for  many  pur- 
poses in  ship-building,  such  a3  heavy  framing,  beams,  and  knees  ; it  is  also 
used  in  the  construction  of  culverts,  bridges,  and  wharves,  and  by  wheelwrights 
for  the  felloes  of  heavy  wheels,  and  is  employed  in  Australia  for  railway 
sleepers  and  engine  buffers.  Owing  to  an  acid  it  contains,  termed 
“ eucalyptic  acid,”  it  resists  the  attack  of  the  Teredo  navalis,  or  sea-worm. 
The  Iron-bark  Gum  tree  is  one  of  the  hardest  and  heaviest  of  our  native 
woods, 
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The  Stringy-bark  tree  (E.  obliqua)  ia  an  easy  splitting  wood,  and  is  usually 
employed  for  palings,  ahingles,  and  posta.  In  like  manner  do  all  the  varieties 
change.  Many  varieties  of  Tree  Acacias  are  met  with  in  all  the  forests  of 
Australia,  such  as  the  Myall  and  the  Wattles,  also  Pines,  BankBias, 
Casuarinas,  Pittosporums,  Eugenias,  Melaleucas,  and  others  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

It  is  to  be  deplored  that  just  now  the  country  is  being  subjected  to  a 
wasteful  destruction  of  many  kinds  of  the  Eucalyptus.  Some  of  the  varieties 
in  various  districts  are  totally  disappearing,  and  without  some  determined  and 
immediate  action  on  the  part  of  the  Governments  of  Australia,  but  few  decades 
will  pass  before  a timber  dearth  sets  in. 

The  subject  of  forestry  has  attracted  the  attention  of  most  countries  of  the 
world  ; even  in  Australia  botanists,  builders,  contractors,  and  legislators  have 
uttered  a warning  voice.  The  lands  of  Australia  at  present  are  full  of  the  seed 
of  timber  trees  ; the  selectors  of  our  lands  knew  this  right  well.  Let  them 
but  neglect  to  cultivate  their  farms  for  a season  or  two,  they  find  them  covered 
with  a growth  of  young  timber  plants  consisting  of  the  Eucalyptus  and  Acacias; 
but  tree  seeds,  although  covered  with  an  epicarp  in  order  to  protect  the  germ 
from  an  early  loss  of  life,  yet  cannot  retain  their  power  of  germination  for 
many  years  when  the  lands  are  kept  under  cultivation.  Vegetation  aids 
materially  in  equalizing  the  temperature  and  climate  of  a country.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  climate  of  Australia,  speaking  in  general  terms,  is  not  so 
hot  as  it  was  forty  years  ago.  The  modification  is  produced  by  cultivation 
and  the  opening  up  of  lands  which  formerly  were  covered  with  dense  forests, 
tangled  bushes,  ferns,  climbing  plants,  lichens,  and  mosses.  But  the  climate 
of  an  extended  area  like  Australia  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  one  general  state- 
ment. The  highest  mountain  is  less  than  ten  thousand  feet  high,  and  few 
exceed  six  thousand  five  hundred  feet  in  height.  Majestic  alpine  chains  of 
ranges  stretch  through  many  parts.  The  snow  line  of  Australia  is  less  in 
altitude  than  most  other  countries,  arising  probably  from  the  cold  antarctic 
winds  receiving  their  first  break  on  these  bleak  mountain  ranges.  Aerial, 
oceanic,  and  terrestrial  magnetic  currents  produce  many  changes  over  so  vast 
a continent.  The  rainfall  of  Australia  varies  considerably  in  many  parts  ; in 
the  hill  districts  approximately  it  may  be  stated  to  be  fifty  inches  per  annum  ; 
in  the  undulating  woodland  districts,  from  thirty  to  fifty  inches  ; on  the 
adjoining  plains,  twenty  inches;  over  the  wide  expansive  plains,  away  from 
mountains  or  hills,  from  five  to  fifteen  inches  ; while  farther  on  into  the 
interior,  rain  has  been  known  to  be  absent  for  two  or  three  years  together. 
All  these  things  affect  climate,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  physical  features  of 
Australia  to  promote  miasma.  Its  lagoons  and  swamps  are  not  extensive; 
most  of  them  are  dry  during  the  summer  months  ; and  even  where  they  remain 
otherwise  there  are  surroundings  of  a healthy  character,  especially  the  tan 
barks  and  leaves  of  the  Eucalyptus,  which  fall  in,  obviating  thereby  any  ill 
effect. 

The  physical  geography  of  Australia  does  not  differ  in  its  general  outline 
from  that  of  other  countries.  The  first  Victorian  geologist — now  Professor 
Selwyn,  the  Government  geologist  of  Canada,  reported  that:  “In  general 
structure,  character,  and  composition  in  geological  sequence,  and  in  physical 
and  paloeontological  relations,  the  rock  formations  are  in  all  repects  analogous 
to  those  of  other  regions.”  But  there  is  a factor  at  work  throughout  Australia 
which  makes  the  climate  so  acceptable  to  human  life,  and  that  is  the  Euca- 
lyptus vegetation,  belonging,  as  I have  before  intimated,  to  the  Myrtle  family 
of  plants.  It  is  full  of  aromatizing  odours.  The  sense  of  smell  when  in  our 
forests,  or  even  travelling  in  the  country,  bears  ample  testimony  to  the 
presence  of  its  volatile  bodies  in  the  air,  for  there  is  no  mistaking  the  odour, 
as  it  is  different  from  all  others.  There  is  not  a single  species  but  what  pos- 
sesses in  its  leaves  a volatile  essence  ; each  kind  varies  in  percentage  of  yield  ; 
but  still  of  the  vast  number  they  can  be  reduced  for  practical  illustration  under 
eight  types,  or  species,  namely  : — 

The  Viminalis,  or  Manna-yielding  Eucalyptus. 

The  Odorata,  or  sweet  smelling. 

The  Rostrata,  or  Bed  Gum  tree. 

The  Obliqua,  or  stringy-bark. 

The  Leucoxylon,  or  Iron-bark. 

The  Globulus  or  Blue  Gum. 

The  Dumosa,  or  Mallee. 

The  Amygdalina,  or  peppermint-scented  Eucalyptus. 

The  eight  kinds  I have  mentioned  supply  the  minimum  to  the  maximum  ; 
the  minimum  yielding  seven  fluid  ounces  of  the  volatile  essence,  and  the  maxi- 
mum 500  fluid  ounces,  or  twenty-five  imperial  pints  from  every  1,000  pounds 
weight  of  fresh  leaves.  No  vegetation  occupying  so  vast  a country  contains  so 
much  volatile  odour  in  its  leaf  portion  as  the  Eucalyptus.  Assessing  alone  the 
whole  colony  of  Victoria  (being  that  part  of  Australia  in  which  most  of  my 
experiments  were  made)  at  the  low  average  of  supply  of  20  ounces,  or  one  pint 
to  the  acre,  we  have  9,730,500  gallons  of  an  essential  and  volatile  substance 
held  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  the  Eucalyptus  vegetation. 

So  far  as  I have  been  able  to  proceed  in  this  investigation  over  the  con- 
tinent of  Australia,  similar  conditions  exist;  so  that  it  may  be  safely  asserted 
that  in  the  whole  of  the  leaf  surface  of  the  Eucalypts  in  Australia  there  is 
continually  90,877,440,000  gallons  of  this  volatile  material.  If,  therefore,  the 
whole  of  the  odorous  principles  were  retained  in  the  leaves  until  set  free  by  the 
art  of  man,  in  that  case  its  effect  on  climato  would  fail ; but  if  they  are  given 
up  freely  by  the  natural  forces  of  the  tree  under  the  aid  of  light,  heat,  or 
electricity  as  existing  around,  or  by  some  or  allot  these  forces  in  combination, 
then  we  have  good  reason  to  value  the  Eucalyptus  vegetation  beyond  all  others 
in  being  capable  of  influencing  the  climate  of  a country  for  purposes  of  health. 
Leaves  of  trees  necessarily  are  in  close  connection  with  the  roots  ; together 
they  keep  up  a continuous  action  of  exhalation  and  replenishment.  Evergreen 
trees,  especially  the  Eucalyptus,  unlike  deciduous  trees,  which  sleep  during 
many  months  of  the  year,  work  constantly,  though  at  timeB  less  energetically. 
Deciduous  leaves  generally  perform  their  functions  on  one  side  only,  that  is, 
they  change  the  sap  juices  of  the  plant  on  tho  side  turned  upward  to  the  sun  ; 
but  in  the  case  of  tho  Eucalyptus  it  is  quite  different;  those  have  a double  action. 
There  is  no  difference  in  the  anatomy  of  the  two  sides  of  tho  leaf ; breathing 
pores  abound  on  each  side,  and  tho  oells  containing  the  volatile  oil  run  through 
tho  leaf.  These  oil  cells  in  most  cases  are  visible  to  tho  naked  eye,  and  can 
be  counted  in  hundreds.  Light  and  warmth  operate  alike  on  both  sides  of  tho 
leaf,  each  being  suspended  in  a line  with  the  axis  of  the  tree,  giving  facility 
for  the  remarkable  and  interesting  movement  of  the  petiole  or  loaf-stalk,  which 
is  continuous  in  its  action  under  the  warm  currents  of  the  air,  or  tho  direct 
rays  of  the  sun,  keeping  one  sido  of  the  leaf’s  surface  to  face  tho  sun  or  tho 
warm  air  current,  and  so  establishing  perpetual  leaf  operation.  Now  it  is  by 
the  natural  forces  of  tho  treo  and  the  loaf  action  acting  in  unison  that  tho 
watery  and  odorous  bodies  are  continually  sot  freo  in  tho  air,  and  in  such 


minute  and  diffusive  atoms  that  they  may  be  expressed  as  the  fragrant  breath 
of  the  tree,  requiring  as  it  does  thousands  of  its  compound  partioles  to  form  a 
single  drop.  Under  such  circumstances  these  odorous  bodies  speedily  change 
their  molecular  condition,  and  supply  to  the  atmosphere  an  extra  amount  of 
active  oxygen  ; it  is  this  unceasing  health  factor  throughout  Australia  whioh 
makes  its  climate,  on  the  whole,  the  finest  in  the  world. 
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S.  M.  C. — It  is  impossible  to  name  a chrysanthemum  by  the  aid  of  half 
a dozen  separated  florets.  We  often  cannot  name  complete  flowers. 

H.  T. — We  cannot  answer  the  question  about  the  book.  It  is  a question  of 
law,  not  of  horticulture. 

Bowling  Green.— G.  Y. — Lime  water  will  accomplish  all  you  want,  and  will 
do  no  harm  whatever. 

Names  of  Fruits. — J.  G.,  Tooting. — Hacon’s  Incomparable.  R.  K. — Pears, 
1,  Glou  Morceau;  2,  Beurre  Diel.  Apples,  3,  American  Mother;  12,  Blenheim 
Pippin. 

Names  of  Plants.— H.  R.  E.,  Halesworth.— The  chrysanthemum  you  are 
growing  under  the  name  of  Verner’s  Pink  is  Princess  of  Wales.  The  other 
variety  is  Princess  of  Teek,  the  flowers  of  which  are  blush  passing  to  white. 
Biddles. — 1,  Dielytra  (Dicentra)  eximia  ; 2,  Sedum  spectabile. 

IF.  B. — The  larvae  represent  a destructive  beetle,  and  it  will  be  to  your 
interest  to  wage  war  against  it  to  any  extent  possible.  An  effectual  way  of 
dealing  with  it  is  the  one  we  have  recommended  in  the  case  of  the  black  grub 
of  daddy  longlegs.  It  consists  in  simply  scratching  the  earth  with  a piece  of 
stick  around  the  collar  of  the  plants  you  have  reason  to  believe  are  in  daDger. 
By  this  simple  proceeding  the  enemy  is  discovered  and  dislodged,  for  he  is 
always  near  the  surface. 

Hydrangeas. — Reader  may  use  his  discretion  as  to  pruning  the  hydrangeas. 
The  usual  practice,  and  one  that  answers  well,  consists  in  cutting  them  back 
to  plump  buds  near  the  base  of  each  young  shoot,  but  if  the  whole  growth  is 
left  its  full  length  the  plants  will  flower  as  well  the  next  season  as  those  that 
are  pruned,  and  as  a matter  of  course  they  will  be  more  tree-like,  and  will 
require  proportionate  pot  room.  If  you  are  in  doubt  prune  back  at  once,  and 
shake  out  and  repot  as  soon  as  the  now  dormant  buds  begin  to  start.  By  this 
practice  you  secure  dwarf,  compact  plants,  and  a few  bold  heads  of  bloom, 

Violets. — F.  G. — To  ensure  a continuous  supply  of  flowers  from  the 
Neapolitan  violets  a moderate  degree  of  bottom  heat  is  necessary.  We  would 
therefore  advise  you  to  make  up  a bed  of  leaves  in  a pit  or  frame,  and  then 
plunge  the  pots  to  about  one-third  their  depth.  The  warmth  afforded  by  the 
leaves  will  be  sufficient  to  maintain  the  plants  in  a progressive  state  without 
unduly  stimulating,  and  an  abundance  of  flowers  will  be  the  result,  provided, 
of  course,  the  plants  have  strong  crowns.  It  will  be  necessary  to  ventilate 
freely  in  fine  weather,  and  to  cover  the  lights  with  mats,  refuse  hay,  or  other 
available  material  of  a suitable  description. 

Cinerarias.—  A.  H.  Edinburgh. — It  is  in  all  cases  advisable  to  so  regulate 
the  growth  of  cinerarias,  that  they  will  bloom  at  the  desired  time  without  their 
being  pushed  on  in  heat  or  having  their  growth  stopped.  In  your  caBe 
stopping  will  be  necessary,  for  if  the  plants  are  allowed  to  grow  unchecked 
they  will  bloom  at  least  a month  before  they  are  required.  The  flower  stems 
should  be  pinched  baok  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  joint  from  the  base,  and  the 
sooner  it  is  done  the  better.  The  flowers  produced  by  laterals  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  of  so  high  a quality  as  those  of  plants  grown  without  stopping  ; but 
with  careful  management  your  specimens  will  probably  flower  satisfactorily. 

Seakale.—  W.  B.  M.— By  starting  a good  batch  of  roots  now  you  will  have 
an  abundant  supply  of  seakale  early  in  the  year.  It  is  an  excellent  practice 
to  place  the  roots  in  the  mushroom  house  when  forcing  in  the  open  border  is 
not  resorted  to,  as  they  have  sufficient  warmth  to  start  them  quickly,  and  the 
light  is  excluded  from  the  new  growth.  But  as  you  have  no  mushroom  house, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  force  the  roots  either  in  the  cucumber  house  or 
plant  stove,  as  may  be  the  most  convenient.  It  is,  in  some  respects,  preferable 
to  utilize  a part  of  the  cucumber  house,  from  which  you  are  now  commencing 
to  cut  fruit,  but  there  is  no  great  objection  to  placing  the  roots  in  the  stove, 
provided  a place  can  be  found  for  them  somewhat  out  of  sight.  In  forcing 
seakale  in  a glass  structure  it  is  necessary  to  put  the  roots  in  a box  about  two 
feet  in  depth,  and  then  so  cover  it  that  every  ray  of  light  will  be  excluded. 
The  roots  must,  as  a matter  of  course,  be  placed  iu  an  erect  position  with  soil 
packed  firmly  between  them,  and  reaching  to  within  an  inch  or  so  of  the  crown. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

Kelway  and  Son,  Langport,  Somerset. — Gladioli,  1886  87- 
E Campbell,  Cove  Gardens,  Gouuock,  N.B. — Gladioli,  1886-87. 
Crompton  and  Fawkes,  Anchor  Works,  Chelmsford. — Conservatories, 
ranges  of  growing -houses,  boilers  < J-c, 

G.  Stevens,  Ravenna  Road,  Upper  Richmond  Roau,  Putney. 
Chrysanthemums. 


©bttuarg* 


Recently,  Mr.  Charles  Green,  for  many  years  gardener  to  tho  late  Mr.  W.  W. 
Saunders,  at  lleigate,  and  more  recently  to  Sir  George  Macloay,  Poudoll  Court, 
Itletchingloy.  , 

On  the  24th  ult.,  !M.  Auguste  Van  Gf.ert,  the  woll-known  horticulturist  01  (lliont, 
in  his  G8th  year. 

On  the  25th  ult.,  Mr.  II.  Ewkn,  oftho  Chiswick  Nursory,  Turnham  Groen. 


Mustard  Sicrcn  is  realizing  a better  prioo  than  last  year.  At  tho 
first  uiurkot  lit  Wisbech,  the  host  samples  made  12s.,  against  10j.  6d. 
last  year.  Inferior  seed  was  sold  at  7s.  to  8s.  per  bushel, 


"TIIHRIC  IH  UNQUH8TIONAULY  " no  batter  ronmdy  In  tho  whole  world  for  all 
cough  and  throat  troubles  than  K EATING'S  LOZUNHMS-ftny  medical  mini  will  «»"»'■« 
you  of  tliiH  foot.  Relief  I"  tweedy  ; tlmy  contain  lio  strong  noting,  hut  only  simple  drugs; 
tho  most  dolioalu  oau  lake  them.  Bold  ovory  whuro  Iu  13Jd.  tins,— [AdV*  . I 
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Monday,  December  13. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society. — Annual  dinner, 

0 p.m.  

Suction  Sales  (or  tije  lEnaulng  ©Seek. 


Monday,  December  13. — Mossrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
07  and  68.  Cheapside ; Dutch  Bulbs  and  2,000  Lilium  auratum. 

Wednesday,  December  15. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale 
Rooms,  07  and  08,  Cheapside  ; 3,000  Lilium  auratum,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Roses,  &c. 
Friday,  December  17. — Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  and  68,  Cheapside  ; Orchids. 

Monday,  December  13. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden ; Dutch 


Bulbs,  &o. 

Wednesday  and  Saturday,  December  15  and  18. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden;  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Border  Plants,  Dutch 
Bulbs,  &c. 

Thursday,  December  16. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden ; 
Orchids  in  Flower,  10,000  Lilium  auratum  from  Japan,  &c. 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  AD VERTISEMENTS.  — Five  lines  and 
under,  body  type,  2s.  6d. ; eaoh  additional  line,  6d. ; half  a column,  £1 15s. ; a 
column,  £3 ; one  page,  £9. 

Advertisements  for  the  Current  Number  must  be  sent  not  later  than  Wednesday,  and 
for  Monthly  Parts  not  later  than  the  24th  of  each  Month,  addressed  to  the  Advertisement 
Office  of  the  Gardeners’  Magazine,  148  and  149,  Aldersgate  Street,  London,  E.O. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  of  HORTICULTURAL  or  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES  and 
SHOWS  are  inserted  on  the  Leader  Page  at  Is.  per  line. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  OP  SITUATIONS  VACANT,  or  from  persons  seeking  employ- 
ment, Is.  each  four  lines  (28  words),  and  3d.  per  line  after. 


*,*  THE  CHRISTMAS  NUMBER  OP  GARDENERS’  MAGAZINE  will  be  published  on 
Saturday  nest.,  price  6d.  Two  Sheets  of  Engravings  and  a Floral  Almanack  for  1887. 
The  principal  contents  comprise  : True  Story  of  Merlin  the  Magician  ; A Fern  Hunt ; 
A String  of  Pearls;  The  Blue  Rose  ; An  Interview  with  a Prodigal  Son;  Jacob’s  Rod 
and  the  Art  of  Divining;  The  Origin  of  Tam  O’Shanter  ; The  Man  of  Ross ; Rational 
Rhymes  ; An  Experiment  with  Legs  of  Mutton,  &c.,  &c.  Subscribers  requiring  extra 
copies  are  desired  to  order  them  at  once,  as  the  number  cannot  be  reprinted. 

THE  GARDEN  ORACLE  for  1887,  price  Is.,  contains  all  the  information  proper  to  an 
almanac  for  the  desk  and  library-table,  and,  in  addition,  a review  of  the  horticulture  of 
the  past  year,  and  a new  and  complete  catalogue  of  Florists'  Auriculas,  in  which  descrip- 
tions and  characters  are  given  of  many  varieties  never  before  catalogued. 
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The  Tercentenary  of  the  Potato  may  be  described  as  a success 
011  a small  scale,  and  within  narrow  limits  ; and  as  a promise  also  of 
good  things  to  come.  It  was  ushered  into  being  mysteriously;  it 
was  not  known  to  so  many  as  a dozen  persons  who  were  the  pro- 
moters, or  what  were  their  plans  and  purposes.  It  is  no  matter  for 
surprise,  therefore,  that  while  it  was  certainly  a success  within 
limits,  beyond  those  limits,  and  in  view  of  the  general  public,  it  was 
a failure,  and  conspicuously  so  as  regards  the  attendance  of  visitors. 
There  were  a few  good  men  immediately  associated  with  it,  and 
these,  by  their  admirable  efforts,  raised  it  to  a certain  level  that  will 
justify  us  in  saying  it  has  acquired  importance  in  the  history  of  the 
potato,  that  will  render  it  useful  hereafter  as  a landmark.  We  cannot 
pretend  to  regret  the  failure,  for  there  was  absolutely  nothing  done 
to  ensure  the  kind  of  success  that  is  looked  for  in  such  an  under- 
taking, and  that  is  absolutely  needful  as  a justification  of  the  energy 
expended.  The  success,  however,  gives  a bright  side  to  the  record, 
for  new  ground  was  broken,  scientific  questions  of  the  highest  interest 
obtained  scientific  attention,  and  something  was  seriously  accom- 
plished towards  clearing  up  the  doubts  that  cloud  the  story  of  the 
introduction  of  the  useful  root  into  Europe. 

No.  1,128,  New  Series,— Vol.  XXIX, 


It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  questions  may  properly  arise 
for  discussion  in  a Potato  Congress;  but,  beyond  all  doubt,  the 
passage  of  the  plant  across  the  Atlantic,  although  of  no  importance 
to  the  cultivator,  is  quite  worthy  to  be  dealt  with  as  a literary 
subject,  and  would  probably  prove  rich  in  compensations  to  any  who 
should  succeed  in  tracing  the  true  sequence  of  the  facts.  Mr. 
Mitchell  has  instituted  an  admirable  comparison  of  the  parts  respec- 
tively played  by  Drake  and  Raleigh  in  the  matter,  and  has,  at  least, 
shown  the  way  that  must  be  followed  by  other  students  in  the 
critical  investigation  of  the  history.  The  question  of  the  identity  of 
Solanum  tuberosum  in  connection  with  Mr.  Arthur  Sutton’s  experi- 
ments in  hybridizing,  has  aroused  more  than  a passing  interest,  and 
we  shall  certainly  hear  more  of  it  as  time  develops  new  facts  and 
puts  a new  light  on  old  facts.  The  present  practical  lesson  of  the  dis- 
cussion is  obvious.  The  experiments  must  be  repeated  de  novo,  with 
materials  agreed  upon  as  correct  to  name  ; and  this  will  be  not  less 
enjoyable  and,  we  should  hope,  not  less  advantageous,  than  the 
experiments  that  are  so  far  completed.  What  has  been  gained  has 
been  gained,  and  no  alteration  of  labels  can  affect  its  value.  There- 
fore, to  begin  again  does  not  undo  or  invalidate  what  has  been  done ; 
for  a substantial  stage  of  advance  in  the  improvement  of  the  potato 
has  been  actually  accomplished. 

The  collapse  of  the  International  Exhibition  has  been  a cause  of 
grief  to  many,  but  the  inevitable  must  happen,  and  what  has 
happened  was  inevitable  long  before  the  climax  was  reached.  But  the 
Tercentenary  makes  amends,  in  some  degree,  if  only  in  providing  a 
sort  of  continuity ; for  now  we  can  say  that  the  living  dog  is  better 
than  the  dead  lion,  being  as  an  exhibition  much  less,  but  as  an  illus- 
tration and  engine  of  inquiry  much  more,  than  its  predecessor. 
Probably  to  many,  besides  ourselves,  the  idea  of  a permanent 
organisation  on  the  basis  of  this  tercentenary,  and  for  a continuation 
of  its  work,  must  have  occurred.  It  is  not  for  us  to  call  upon  the 
promoters  of  this  tercentenary  to  do  something  in  the  direction  we 
suggest,  for  they,  like  other  men,  must  be  free  in  all  such  matters. 
But  it  might  not  be  difficult  to  establish  a healthy  and  hearty  co- 
operation of  botanists,  travellers,  cultivators,  and  others  presumably 
interested  in  the  potato,  for  an  annual  meeting  comprising  a confer- 
ence and  an  exhibition,  both  on  a comprehensive  plan,  and  with  aims 
higher  than  were  ever  entertained  by  the  International  Committee. 
Such  a result  of  the  present  gathering  would  grandly  condone  for  the 
shortcomings  that  grieved  the  critics  in  the  solitude  of  St.  Stephen’s 
Hall.  It  would  revive  some  glories  and  create  new  ones ; it  would 
go  far  towards  effecting  that  union  of  “ science  with  practice,” 
which  is  now  acknowledged  to  be  the  key  to  all  advancement  in 
material  civilization. 


Report  of  Primula  Conference,  April  20  and  21,  1886,  appears 
in  the  newly-published  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  (Yol.  VII.  No.  2).  With  it  is  associated  a report  of  the 
Orchid  Nomenclature  Conference,  held  at  Liverpool,  June  30,  1886. 
The  editing  and  general  production  command  commendation  ; and 
it  is  satisfactory  to  see  that  the  journal  lives,  for  the  lapse  of  time 
between  successive  issues  does  appear  sometimes  to  threaten  a break 
of  continuity.  It  is  possible  that  this  primula  report  will  be  in 
demand,  and,  therefore,  we  regret  we  cannot  announce  where  it  may 
be  purchased  or  at  what  price.  The  Fellows  of  R.H.S.  are,  of 
necessity,  provided  for,  because  it  will  be  sent  to  them ; but  the 
great  public  has  an  interest  in  this  subject,  and  Mr.  Dewar’s  list  of 
species  and  forms  of  primulas  is  perhaps  the  best  thing  in  the  report ; 
but  the  whole  thing  is  sound,  and  it  taps  the  most  various  veins  of 
the  mine,  and  is  altogether  fresh  and  interesting.  The  time  will 
come,  and  perhaps  is  near,  when  to  speak  in  praise  of  conferences 
on  the  model  of  those  promoted  by  the  R.H.S.  will  be  as  gilding 
refined  gold,  a wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess.  But  the  thing  is  new 
enough  to  bear  it  for  the  present,  and  so  evidently  advantageous  is 
it  that  we  grieve  to  know  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  air,  or 
even  in  the  minds  of  the  movers  at  South  Kensington.  All  will 
agree  with  the  remark  of  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  when  he  said,  “ I 
regard  these  conferences  as  of  the  greatest  importance,  both  from  a 
botanical  and  horticultural  point  of  view.  If  they  remind  me  of 
one  thing  more  than  another,  it  is  of  the  pleasant  days  I used  to 
spend  more  than  fifty  years  ago  at  the  horticultural  meetings  in 
Regent  Street.  I have  always  longed  that  such  days  might  come 
again.”  Many  good  and  true  men  will,  with  Sir  Joseph,  long  that 
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such  days  may  como  again,  and  will  he  of  our  mind  to  griove  that 
there  is  at  present  no  prospect  of  any  conference  in  the  coming  year. 
A conference  on  lilies  would  bo  equally  delightful  and  beneficial. 


Mr.  A.  Hume  has  been  engaged  as  gardener  at  Gosford  Oastle, 
Armagh,  tho  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Gosford. 

National  Auricula  Society  (Southern  Section)  will  hold  its 
annual  exhibition  April  26,  1887. 

National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society  (Southern  Sec- 
tion).— Annual  exhibition  of  this  society  will  be  hold  July  36,  1887. 

Trondheim  Horticultural  and  Agricultural  Exhibition 
will  be  held  July  4 and  six  following  days. 

Mr.  Lowry  has  succeeded  the  late  Mr.  Sargeson  as  gardener  at 
Trafford  Park,  Manchester,  the  residence  of  Sir  H.  H.  De  Trafford, 
Bart. 

Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  sends  first  part  of 
“ Transactions  for  1886,”  a handsome  octavo  volume  of  226  pages. 
Amongst  the  contents  are  excellent  papers  on  fruits,  forests,  orchids, 
gladioli,  and  the  decoration  and  management  of  cemeteries. 

Australian  Centennial  Exhibition  will  be  held  in  Melbourne, 
March,  1888.  The  colonies  of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  are 
united  in  this  undertaking,  a most  decided  step  towards  Colonial 
Federation. 

Kew  appears  to  be  too  much  concerned  about  the  alleged  con- 
fusion of  Solanum  maglia  and  S.  tuberosum.  From  the  tone  of  Mr. 
Baker’s  letters  one  might  suppose  Kew  to  be  conscious  of  a need  for 
whitewashing  ; but  outside  of  Kew  no  such  thought  prevails,  and 
those  who  are  best  able  to  judge  will  gladly  agree  with  Earl  Cathcart, 
in  speaking  of  the  Royal  Garden  as  an  “ invaluable  national  institu- 
tion.” That  it  is  infallible  dare  not  be  said,  but  to  be  over  sensitive 
when  suspected  of  the  misplacement  of  a label  is  to  give  a touch  of 
unintended  humour  to  the  business. 

Foreign  Fruits  have  come  into  the  market  slowly,  and  far  below 
the  average  of  previous  seasons.  Messrs.  Keeling  and  Hunt  report : 
Oranges  are  of  good  quality  and  selling  well,  some  best  St.  Michael’s 
ex  Sparkling  Glance,  first  cargo  of  the  season  having  reached  high 
prices.  Sour  oranges  are  still  very  scarce.  Lemons  are  generally 
poor,  the  bulk  being  of  low  quality.  Fine  fruit  meets  with  a ready 
sale  at  high  prices.  Grapes  have  improved  in  value,  stocks  are  getting 
very  low,  and  any  good  fruit,  likely  to  keep,  will  no  doubt  still  further 
advance.  Apples  meet  with  a ready  sale  at  an  advance  in  prices,  the 
market  being  nearly  cleared  of  the  enormous  quantity  arrived  during 
the  last  fourteen  days.  The  fruit  is  also  of  better  quality  and  in  good 
condition.  Chestnuts  are  in  fair  demand.  Black  Spanish  are  very 
scarce.  Barcelona  nuts  have  advanced  in  value.  Brazils  are  very 
scarce  and  dear.  Coker  nuts  are  plentiful  and  cheap.  Imported 
onions  in  condition  and  quality  are  excellent,  and  sell  freely  at  good 
prices.  Pineapples  are  plentiful,  and  many  have  been  sold  at  moderate 
rates.  The  market  is  likely  to  be  regularly  supplied  now  that  the  St. 
Michael  season  has  commenced. 

The  conformation  of  the  flower  of  Cypripedium  is  the 
subject  of  a paper  contributed  to  the  Linnsean  Society  by  Dr.  M.  T. 
Masters.  His  argument  is  based  on  the  course  of  development  in  the 
minute  anatomy  and  arrangement  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles,  and 
on  the  examinati"n  of  the  comparative  morphology  of  the  flower. 
Organogeny  affords  in  this  case  only  doubtful  testimony,  as  the  flower 
is  irregular  from  the  first.  The  distribution  of  the  primary  fibro- 
vascular  bundles  and  of  the  offshoots  from  them  affords  more  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  true  construction  of  the  flower,  and,  if  studied  in 
conjunction  with  the  comparative  morphology,  leads  to  very  satisfac- 
tory results.  By  these  means  it  becomes  easy  to  refer  the  flower  to 
the  ordinary  type  seen  in  a regular  pentacyclic  and  trimerous  monoco- 
tyledon, from  which  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  it  may  have  originated, 
The  deviations  from  the  type  have  arisen  from  concrescence  or  insepa- 
ration of  some  part,  inordinate  development  of  others,  and  complete 
suppression  of  a third  series.  The  author  cited  instances  showing 
numerous  intermediate  gradations  between  the  ordinary  conformations 
of  Cypripedium  and  that  of  the  ideal  type,  thus  proving  that  what 
was  at  first  a matter  of  speculation  and  inference  from  imperfect 
evidence  was  borne  out  by  actual  fact. 

The  Order  of  the  Chrysanthemum. — On  Tuesday  last  Prince 
Komatsu  invested  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  the  most  exalted  Order  of 
the  Japanese  Empire — that  of  the  Chrysanthemum.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  received  the  Emperor  of  Japan's  Envoy  at  a quarter-past  three 
at  Marlborough  House,  to  which  place  Prince  Komatsu  was  conveyed 
in  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  State  carriage  from  tho  Alexandra  Hotel, 
Hyde  Park.  The  Order  was  conferred  on  the  Prince  to  manifest  tho 
sense  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan’s  obligations  to  Her  Majesty’s  Govern- 
ment. Tho  Order  has  previously  been  bestowed  upon  reigning 
Sovereigns  alone,  with  the  exception  of  Prince  Bismarck,  who  is  the 
only  personage  other  than  a Sovereign  wearing  it.  The  Earl  of 
Iddesleigh,  as  representing  the  British  Government,  introduced  Prince 
Komatsu  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  tho  Princess  Komatsu  was 
presented  to  tho  Princess  of  Wales  by  the  Countess  of  ldd<  sleigh. 
The  Order  of  the  Chrysanthemum  consists  of  a star  and  collar,  tho 
former  being  in  the  form  of  a silver-fluted  cross  with  a large  ruby  in 
centre,  and  the  latter  being  a “blaze,”  with  ruby,  hung  round  the  neck 
by  a riband.  In  receiving  the  insignia  tho  Prince  of  Wales  expressed 
his  groat  satisfaction  a!  the  warm  friendship  existing  between  England 
and  Japan,  and  acknowledged  tie  high  honour  bestowed  upon  himself 
and  the  country. 


THE  LOWEST  FORMS  OF  LIFE. 

Professor  Ray  Lankester,  F.R.S.,  who  fills  the  chair  of  zoology  in 
University  College,  Gower  Street,  is  giving  a course  of  six  lectures  on  the 
elements  of  biology  at  the  London  Institution,  Finsbury  Circus.  In  the  first 
lecture,  Professor  Lankester  said  that  the  science  known  as  biology  had  for 
its  object  and  scope  the  discovery  of  the  causes  of  living  things  and  of  the 
phenomena  of  life.  Biology  is  one  of  the  group  of  concrete  sciences,  whioh 
includes  geology  and  astronomy  likewise,  and  just  as  it  is  the  object  of  the 
geologist  to  refer  the  phenomena  of  the  earth’s  crust  and  its  history  to  the 
laws  of  ohemistry  and  physics,  and  as  it  is  the  astronomer’s  business  to  explain 
the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  by  the  laws  of  mechanics,  so  it  is  the 
business  and  aim  of  the  biologist  to  explain  all  the  varied  forms  and  activities 
of  living  things  and  life  itself  as  results  of  physical  causes — forming  no  excep- 
tion  to  the  recognized  properties  of  matter  embodied  in  what  are  known  as 
the  laws  of  chemistry  and  physics.  This  explanation,  the  lecturer  said,  had 
become  possible  owing  firstly  to  the  discovery  of  the  ultimate  properties  and 
composition  of  the  material  of  which  living  things  consist — viz.,  protoplasm, 
and  secondly  as  a consequence  of  the  firm  establishment  by  Darwin  of  the 
law  of  evolution  or  gradual  development  from  the  simple  to  the  complex. 

The  lecturer  had  in  a previous  course  of  lectures  in  that  place  given  an 
outline  of  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Darwin,  and  he  proposed  on  the  present  occa- 
sion to  devote  the  time  at  his  disposal  to  a consideration  of  protoplasm  and  the 
various  forms  to  which  it  gives  rise,  the  manner  in  which  these  forms  are 
produced,  and  the  various  properties  and  qualities  which  protoplasm  may 
exhibit.  A.11  living  things  are  either  single  minute  corpuscles  of  protoplasm, 
or  are  built  up  of  a number  of  such  minute  corpuscles.  These  ultimate 
corpuscles,  averaging  the  one- thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  are  spoken  of 
as  “ cells.”  It  was  Theodore  Schwann  who  first  showed  that  all  organisms 
are  built  up  of  these  cells,  and  who  pointed  out  in  his  celebrated  “ cell-theory  ” 
that  the  substance  of  which  each  cell  is  composed  is  a centre  of  active  chemical 
and  physical  change — in  fact,  it  is  a real  unit  of  life,  and  that  the  life  of  the 
whole  animal  or  plant  is  but  the  sum  or  total  of  the  lives  of  all  the  different 
individual  cell-units  which  are  united  to  form  that  animal  or  plant.  Not  only 
was  this  true,  but  it  had  been  shown  since  Schwann’s  time  that  every  living 
thing — whether  plant  or  animal — starts  its  individual  life  as  a single  corpuscle 
or  cell.  The  egg-cell  or  germ  has  this  nature.  Cells  multiply  by  a process  of 
binary  fission,  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  the  single  egg-cell  gives  rise  to  the 
vast  aggregates  of  cells  or  corpuscles  of  protoplasm  which  form  the  tissues  of 
a large  animal  or  plant.  But  there  are  many  animals,  and  many  plants  too, 
which  never  advance  in  complexity  of  structure  beyond  the  condition  of  a 
simple  cell  or  single  corpuscle.  These  are  the  unicellular  plants  and  animals, 
and  are  microscopic.  They  furnish  an  admirable  means  of  studying  the  ultimate 
properties  of  protoplasm. 

Professor  Lankester  then  took'for  special  study  an  example  of  a unicellu- 
lar animal  and  an  example  of  a unicellular  plant,  sketching  the  properties  and 
life-history  of  each.  He  afterwards  proceeded  to  compare  with  these  single 
cells  from  those  which  built  up  tile  tissues  of  a higher  animal,  selecting  a cell 
from  the  staminal-hairs  of  the  spiderwort,  one  from  the  human  skin,  and 
lastly  a colourless  corpuscle  from  the  blood.  Finally  it  was  pointed  out  that 
there  is  a division  of  labour  and  a differentiation  of  structure  among  the  millions 
of  cells  building  up  the  body  of  a multi-cellular  organism.  The  whole  animal 
or  plant  was  compared  to  a republic,  and  the  cells  to  its  citizens — eaoh  class 
with  its  special  aptitudes  and  its  special  work  tolperform  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  community.  It  was  in  this  process  of  differentiation  of  structure  and 
division  of  labour  that  progress  in  the  structure  of  organisms  had  been  possible. 
It  was  thus  that  natural  selection,  or  survival  of  the  fittest,  had  operated, 
favouring  the  better  organized  cell-communities,  and  leading  thus  to  more  and 
more  complex  and  perfect  structures,  until  such  marvellous  groupings  of  csll- 
units  were  produced  as  we  see  in  the  human  hand,  the  eye,  or  the  liver,  each 
consisting  of  many  different  kinds  of  oells  bound  together  in  layers  and  bands 
and  each  active  in  different  ways  so  as  to  give  as  a result  the  wonderful 
mechanisms  or  organs  above  named.  Professor  Lankester  promised  that  in 
future  lectures  he  would  follow  out  the  cell-structure  and  division  of  labour 
among  organs  and  tissues  iD  certain  typioal  plants  and  animals,  and  to  discuss 
the  difference  between  plants  and  animals. 

In  his  second  lecture,  Professor  Lankester  addressed  himself  to  the  discus- 
sion and  illustration  of  protoplasm  and  cell-struoture.  All  living  things,  he  said, 
were  either  single  minute  corpuscles  called  oells,  or  were  built  of  a number  of 
such  cells,  diagrams  of  which  were  shown.  Every  living  thing  was  at  one 
time  a single  cell — the  egg-oell,  in  accordance  with  the  acoepted  axiom  omne 
vivum  ex  ovo.  Every  living  thing  sprang  from  an  egg.  Diagrams  representing 
the  most  characteristic  types  of  such  egg-cells  were  pointed  to  in  illustration. 
The  fissure  of  generative  oells,  and  thereby  their  multiplication,  was  next 
spoken  of,  and  the  typical  kinds  of  cell  division  were  discussed  with  the  aid  of 
diagrams.  The  essential  substance  of  cells  was  known  as  protoplasm. 
Schwann’s  history  of  the  constitution  of  oells  was  next  expounded.  There 
were,  he  said,  unicellular  and  multicellular  organisms.  Passing  to  the  pro- 
perties of  protoplasm,  the  lecturer  named  as  the  first,  irritability  or  special 
reaction  to  environment  shown  in  movemeut  and  other  chauges.  The  next 
mentioned  was  the  chemical  production  of  horn,  wood,  fat,  &c.  The  third  was 
the  consumption  of  oxygen,  oarbonic  acid  being  given  out  in  return.  Fourthly, 
came  the  constant  chemical  replacement  of  the  substance  of  the  protoplasm 
itself,  i.e.,  by  tbe  taking  in  of  new  material  in  the  shape  of  food,  and  the 
throwing  out  of  the  old  matter  by  the  process  of  waste  or  exoretion.  Fifthly, 
accordingly  as  the  new  material  taken  in  just  balanced  the  loss,  or  was  in 
excess  of  it,  there  was  in  the  one  case  simple  maintonauce  of  bulk,  or  in  the 
other  growth  or  multiplication.  A sixth  property  of  protoplasm  was  tho  main- 
tenance of  form  in  spite  of  a constant  change  of  substanoe.  The  requirements 
of  protoplasm  were  shown  to  be  (1)  oxygen;  (2)  due  limits  of  temperature; 
(3)  protection  from  violenoe,  mechanical  or  otherwise  ; (4)  moisture  ; (5)  food, 
i.e.,  a constant  supply  of  oertain  substances  containing  the  chemicals,  carbon, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  sulphur. 


PRESENTS.— Everyone  is  now  thinking  what  tlioy  will  Rive  their  friends  at  OH  H IST. 
MAS  or  NEW  YEAR’S  DAY.  The  housewife  the  mother,  and  tho  sister  can  ovory  day  in 

1 ho  year  present  a most  acceptable  gift  t > uaoh  mmnbor  of  the  hon-ehold,  "A  GOOD  OUP 
OK  TEA.”  'J’o  ensure  its  being  really  go  vd,  ONLY  that.  QUALITY  which  is  known  to  be 
the  BEST  gives  satisfaction.  HORN  1 MAN'S  TEA  has  deservedly  had  the  character  for  M) 
years,  of  being  tho  CHEAPEST  and  the  BEST,  and  being  "ALWAYS  GOOD  ALIKE 
moat,  wlio  use  it  will  into  no  other.  It  in  neoessary  to  MICE  tbs  Importers1  Signature, 
W.  II.  and  P.  J.  IIORN1MAN  and  Go.,  on  every  paekot,  aa  there  aro  uimiy  lame  imitation* 
offered  to  tbe  unwary,— I Adtt.J 
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SURE  BEARING  PLUMS. 

There  is  a largo  number  of  different  sorts  of  plums,  and  amongst 
them  some  of  great  merit,  but  there  are  not  many  that  are  sure  bearers. 
Victoria  is  the  most  popular  of  all  culinary  plums,  and  very  properly 
so,  for,  whether  grown  in  the  form  of  bushes  or  trained  to  walls,  it  is 
the  most  constant  bearer  we  have.  It  moreover  produces  fruit  of  large 
Bize  and  well  coloured.  The  Red  Magnum  Bonum  is  the  next  best  in 
point  of  productiveness.  With  us,  grown  against  a wall  with  a west 
aspect,  it  has  not  failed  to  produce  a good  crop  every  season  for  the 
ist  ten  years.  It  is  hardly  so  productive  as  a bush  tree  as  the 
iotoria,  but  it  is  a fairly  good  cropper  in  this  form.  The  yellow 
Magnum  Bonum  is  not  so  certain  in  bearing,  but  it  is  much  better  in 
that  resnect  than  some  of  the  others.  The  Dymond  is  also  a useful 
variety,  but  there  are  none  equal  in  bearing  qualities  to  the  other 
three  named.  As  a dessert  plum  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  is  equal  to 
any  of  the  others  of  that  class  as  regards  its  cropping  qualities,  and  in 
appearance  and  flavour  superior  to  many.  It  has  purple-coloured 
fruits,  which  are  of  medium  size  and  good  flavour.  It  is  a very 
desirable  kind  to  grow  as  a bush  or  pyramid.  J.  0.  Clarke. 

WINTERING  GLOXINIAS. 

No  doubt  cultivators  differ  in  their  practice  of  keeping  the  corms 
of  gloxinias  during  the  winter,  and  when  one  has  found  out  a really 
good  plan  of  wintering  the  corms  I advise  them  to  keep  to  it,  as 
it  is  not  pleasant  when  the  stock  is  overhauled  in  the  spring  to  find 
that  some  of  the  best  corms  have  decayed.  I have  been  a grower  of 
this  beautiful  flower  for  some  years  and  have  tried  many  plans  of 
keeping  the  corms  when  they  are  in  a dormant  condition,  and  I find 
there  is  no  better  way  than  to  allow  them  to  remain  in  the  soil  in  which 
they  have  been  grown.  I dry  off  my  stock  in  a gradual  manner  in  the 
autumn,  and  when  all  the  leaves  have  fallen,  I place  the  pots  on  a shelf 
in  the  warmest  corner  of  the  greenhouse,  where  the  temperature  remains 
very  steady  at  about  50  degrees.  I do  not  give  them  any  water  during 
the  winter,  and  when  I turn  them  out  in  the  spring  I generally  find 
every  one  perfectly  sound.  I have  always  found  that  I had  more 
losses  when  they  were  wintered  in  a damp  soil  and  a low  temperature. 
As  a matter  of  fact  I have  proved  that  it  is  better  to  keep  the  corms 
in  paper  bags  all  winter  than  to  expose  them  to  a low  temperature. 
But  I say  to  all  who  can  command  a regular  temperature  of  about  50 
degrees  in  the  soil,  and  keep  it  dry,  let  the  corms  remain,  and  if 
this  is  done  you  will  find  the  corms  quite  sound  in  the  spring. 

R.  H.  B. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  IN  CUMBERLAND. 

I was  rather  surprised  to  read  “ J.  C.  C.’s  ” note  in  the  Gardeners’ 
Magazine  of  November  27,  in  which  he  states  that  his  chrysan- 
themums have  been  so  unsatisfactory  this  season.  Here,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Cumberland,  within  half  a mile  of  the  sea,  they  have  been 
very  fine.  We  have  not,  indeed,  had  them  so  good  for  several  years. 
I have  a south  wall  one  hundred  yards  in  length,  and  between  six  and 
seven  feet  in  height,  which  is  planted  with  chrysanthemums.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  second  week  of  November  until  quite  the  end  of 
the  month,  the  plants  were  literally  a sheet  of  bloom  from  one  end  to 
the  other.  The  varieties  against  the  wall  are  the  same  as  those  we  have 
under  glass,  and  our  practice  is  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  in  the  spring 
with  the  plants  that  were  flowered  under  glass  in  the  autumn  previous. 
In  some  severe  winters  they  are  all  killed  with  the  exception  of  Dr. 
Sharpe,  Pink  Christine,  and  Peach  Christine.  These  have  withstood 
the  effects  of  the  severest  weather  experienced  during  the  past  twenty 
years,  and  may  therefore  be  pronounced  perfectly  hardy.  They  bloom 
most  profusely,  and  are  very  effective.  A variety,  which  I believe  to  be 
Princess  of  Wales,  is  also  especially  good  for  outdoor  culture.  It 
blooms  very  freely,  and  the  blooms  assume  a much  deeper  hue  than 
those  usually  seen  on  the  exhibition  stage.  I would  add  that  the 
chrysanthemums  were  sheltered  from  the  north-east  storms  we  have 
had.  W.  C. 

Carkickle  Gardens,  Whitehaven. 

EARLY-FLOWERING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Herewith  I send  you  the  names  of  a few  of  the  best  of  the  early- 
blooming  chrysanthemums  as  they  flowered  here,  and  for  the  informa- 
tion of  those  who  have  not  grown  the  varieties  I have  added  the  colour 
of  the  flowers  and  the  months  in  which  they  are  at  their  best.  Many 
of  the  varieties  are  new,  and  all  are  well  adapted  for  the  supply  of  cut 
flowers,  and  for  the  decoration  of  the  garden  and  greenhouse.  The 
three  most  useful  varieties  are.  Flora,  a fine  yellow  pompon,  which  has 
an  excellent  habit,  and  blooms  profusely  throughout  July  and  the  three 
following  months ; Madame  Desgranges,  a well-known  Japanese  variety, 
bearing  large  pure  white  flowers,  and  in  perfection  from  August  to 
October ; and  Golden  Madame  Desgranges  or  G.  Wermig,  which  blooms 
at  the  same  time,  and  has  bright  yellow  flowers,  Other  good  pompons 
of  special  value  are : Petite  Marie,  pure  white,  in  bloom  in  July  and 
two  following  months  ; Madame  Jolivart,  pui’e  white,  in  perfection  in 
September  and  October  ; Mrs.  Cullingford,  white,  rather  large  and  very 
fine,  in  bloom  during  September  and  October  ; and  Lyon,  bright  purple, 
very  effective,  flowers  in  September  and  October.  Early  Japanese 
varieties  other  than  Madame  Desgranges  and  its  golden  sport  that  can 
be  specially  recommended  are  Bouquet^Estival,  bright  purplish  rose, 
very  distinct  and  good,  September  and  October ; Mastic,  bronzy  yellow, 
October;  J.  H.  Laing,  blush  white,  October;  and  Madame  Laing,  rose, 
October.  Robert  Owen. 

Floral  Nursery,  Castle  HiU,  Maidenhead. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM,  MRS.  NORMAN  DAVIS. 

From  Mr.  Mizen,  Mitcham,  has  been  received  a box  of  blooms  of 
this  fine  incurved  chrysanthemum,  which  is  deserving  of  a warm 
welcome  from  cultivators.  As  stated  by  Mr.  Mizen  in  the  accompany- 
ing note,  this  variety  was  obtained  as  a sport  from  Princess  of  Teck, 
which  is  well  known  both  for  exhibition  purposes,  for  its  value  during 
November,  and  for  the  supply  of  flowers  for  decorative  purposes  during 
December.  When  submitted  to  the  Floral  Committee  of  N.C.S.  on 
November  25,  both  flowers  and  foliage  were  carefully  compared  with 
those  of  Princess  of  Teck,  and  we  had  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  its 
origin,  and  a first-class  certificate  was  conferred  upon  it.  The  flowers 
have  two  distinct  forms  characteristic  of  those  of  the  type,  and  the 
colour  is  equal  in  brightness  to  Mr.  Bunn,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  of  the  yellow  chrysanthemums  at  prosent  in  cultivation.  That 
this  novelty  will  flower  equally  as  late  as  the  parent  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  and  it  must  be  regarded  as  a valuable  acquisition. 

George  Gordon. 

GAULTHERIA  PROCUMBENS  AS  AN  EDGING. 

I do  not  know  whether  Gaultheria  procumbens  has  ever  been 
suggested  as  an  edging  for  a border.  I tried  it  a year  or  two  ago  at 
Oakwood  round  a bed  containing  principally  deciduous  plants,  and 
now,  at  this  dead  season,  the  bright  red  berries  and  glossy  green 
leaves  have  a very  pretty  effect.  I was  struck  with  the  frost-resisting 
power  of  a Veronica  with  narrow  leaves  and  white  flowers,  which  I 
have  as  V.  salicifolia,  but  which  a good  authority  tells  me  is  wrongly 
named.  The  thermometer  at  Oakwood  last  night  went  down  to  23  deg. 
Fahr.,  yet  I could  cut  sprays  from  plants  in  full  exposure  perfectly 
untouched.  The  narrow  leaves  and  feathery  white  flowers  made  a 
useful  addition  to  a table  nosegay,  chiefly  consisting  of  Pemettyas 
with  different  coloured  berries  and  the  open  seed  pods  of  Iris  Foetidis- 
sima,,  both  very  pretty  but  rather  solid.  Geobge  F.  Wilson, 
Reatherbank,  Weybridge  Heath. 


ORCHID  NOTES. 

Phajus  Humeoldti  is  figured  in  the  current  number  of  Reichenbachia 
from  a plant  that  flowered  in  the  Burford  Lodge  collection.  This 
species,  and  the  much  more  beautiful  P.  tubercxdosus,  were  introduced 
by  Messrs.  Sander,  of  St.  Albans,  from  the  interior  of  Madagascar, 
through  a young  Frenchman,  Mons.  Leon  Humboldt,  who  stated  that 
the  plants  were  found  growing  at  the  base  of  large  trees,  and  that 
they  were  moist  all  the  year  round.  It  is  further  stated  that  “ the 
best  grown  plants  have  been  treated  similarly  to  Malayan  Phalae- 
nopsids,  or  to  other  Madagascar  orchids,  such  as  Aeranthus  sesqui- 
nedalis.”  I have  not  grown  P.  Humboldti,  but  have  had  considerable 
experience  with  its  allied  species  P.  tuberculosus,  and  have  no 
hesitation  in  saving  it  is  one  of  the  most  capricious  orchids  ever 
imported,  and,  like  some  other  capricious  things,  the  most  lovely.  I 
found  it  growing  with  great  freedom  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Augustus 
Sillem  at  Laurie  Park,  Sydenham  ; but,  with  the  same  treatment 
exactly, the  plants  would  not  move  at  all  in  our  own  collection.  We 
had  one  plant  which  kept  perfectly  sound  for  eighteen  months,  but  it 
never  started,  and  ultimately  died  out.  It  succeeded  admirably  with 
Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  at  Weybridge,  while  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  and,  I 
believe,  Mr.  Lee  found  it  a difficult  subject  to  deal  with.  Where  it  did 
well  it  was  growing  in  the  warm  house  in  moist  and  living  sphagnum. 

Of  Chysis  bractescens  there  is  a most  artistic  plate.  The  cultural 
directions  are  excellent,  and  a meed  of  praise  is  given  to  collectors  for 
aiding  cultivators  “ by  stating  the  conditions  under  which  the  plants 
they  discover  grow  in  their  native  haunts,”  C.  bractescens  grows  in 
thick  forests  on  the  stems  and  branches  of  large  trees.  It  is  a deciduous 
species,  and  should  be  grown  in  a teak  basket,  suspended  near  the  roof, 
in  a well-ventilated  part  of  the  East  India  house.  The  resting  period 
begins  about  the  end  of  summer,  when  the  plants  should  be  kept  cooler 
and  in  a dry  state  at  the  roots,  until  they  start  into  growth  in  the 
spring. 

Masdeyallia  Backhousiana  is  also  figured;  it  is  a handsome 
variety,  or  species  rather,  of  the  Chimaeroid  section.  We  grow  it  in  our 
own  collection,  and  I find  it  succeeds  admirably  in  the  cool-house  from 
May  to  October,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  year  suspended  near  the 
roof  glass  in  the  cattleya  house.  It  is  not  very  plentiful ; but  grows 
freely  in  teak  baskets,  the  flower  stems  push  along  on  the  surface  or 
under  it,  and  the  flowers  hang  over  the  sides  of  the  baskets.  Curious 
or  weird  looking  things  they  are.  The  leaves  I find  are  very  liable  to 
be  attacked  by  red  spider,  which  may  do  much  mischief  before  it  is 
discovered.  This  pest  we  destroy  by  dipping  the  leaves  in  tobacco 
Welter 

Cattleya  citrina  forms  the  subject  of  Plate  20.  This  species 
succeeds  well  in  a much  cooler  temperature  than  most  others  of  the 
same  genus.  Teak,  apple,  or  hawthorn  blocks  are  recommended  to 
grow  it  upon.  They  require  a long  season  of  rest,  during  which  period 
they  should  receive  no  more  water  than  will  prevent  the  bulbs  from 
shrivelling.  Imported  plants  should  be  purchased  only  in  December 
and  January,  when  they  are  at  rest.  It  is  found  in  Mexico,  growing 
on  oak  trees,  and  always  downwards.  In  the  States  of  Oaxaca  and. 
Vera  Cruz  it  is  most  common.  The  first  plants  received  in  England 
were  sent  from  Oaxaca  by  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  and  the  first  flowers  were 
obtained  in  April,  1839,  in  the  Duke  of  Bedford’s  collection  of  orchids 
at  Woburn  Abbey.  It  was  figured  in  Bofc.  Mag.  irIP.O,  and  the 
flowers  from  which  the  drawing  was  taken  were  stated  to  be  scentless, 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  ORCHID  HOUSE. 

At  no  season  of  the  year  is  the  value  of  a well-furnished  orchid  house 
so  apparent,  or  so  likely  to  be  highly  appreciated,  as  during  December 
and  the  two  following  months,  so  great  is  the  contrast  it  presents  to  the 
other  plant  structures.  The  stove  is  fairly  bright  with  poinsettias 
and  a few  other  subjects  that  are  at  their  best  during  the  winter.  But 
in  the  conservatory  there  are  but  few  flowers  during  these  months, 
unless  there  is  a spacious  forcing  house  or  pit  at  command,  from  which 
to  draw  successional  supplies  of  plants.  Within  the  orchid  house,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  a display  of  colour  at  once  rich  and  varied,  and 
that  without  the  plants  having  to  receive  special  attention  to  accelerate 
their  flowering  season.  At  the  present  time  our  orchid  houses,  if  not 
containing  so  brilliant  a display  of  colour  as  during  May  and  June, 
when  so  many  of  the  cattleyas  and  dendrobiums  are  in  perfection, 
present  a surprisingly  beautiful  appearance.  There  are,  indeed,  so 
many  distinct  kinds  in  flower  that  it  would  occupy  more  space  than 
you  could  probably  well  spare  to  do  more  than  enumerate  a few  of  the 
most  important. 

Angilecums  are  well  represented  by  the  magnificent  A.  sesquipe- 
dale,  which  will  long  remain  one  of  the  very  finest  of  the  winter- 
flowering orchids.  Our  plants  are  grown  in  pots  filled  to  about 
two-thirds  of  their  depth  with  rather  large  crocks  and  sphagnum  moss, 
and  they  make  the  most  satisfactory  progress,  and  bloom  as  freely  as 
could  possibly  be  desired. 

Calanthes  contribute  materially  to  the  display  of  colour,  as  0. 
Veitchi,  of  which  we  have  a rather  large  stock,  is  now  in  perfection. 
This  fine  hybrid  is  grown  chiefly  in  eight-inch  pots,  three  bulbs  in  each, 
and  the  spikes  produced  by  our  best  examples  are  very  fine.  Some- 
times we  hear  expressions  of  regret  that  the  plants  are  leafless  at  the 
time  they  are  in  bloom.  But  practically  this  is  not  a point  of  great 
importance.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  an  advantage  to  have  the 
flowers  relieved  by  the  bold  foliage,  but  we  overcome  all  difficulties 
by  intermixing  the  calanthes  with  the  evergreen  kinds  in 
such  a way  that  the  pots  and  bare  pseudo  bulbs  are  not  visible. 
The  calanthes  have  also  a very  attractive  appearance  when  the  pots  are 
placed  in  a groundwork  of  maidenhair  or  some  other  fern.  Rising 
from  amongst  the  fern  fronds,  the  spikes  of  bright  rosy-pink  flowers  are 
singularly  pleasing  in  appearance.  The  two  well-known  forms  of  C. 
vestita  are  also  flowering  freely,  and  although  less  striking  in  appear- 
ance than  C.  V eitchi  are  very  attractive  and  are  exceedingly  useful  for 
the  supply  of  cut  flowers.  C.  Regnieri  introduced  a few  years  since  is  a 
very  desirable  addition  to  the  genus  ; the  flowers  which  are  produced 
on  rigid  wiry  spikes  are  of  the  purest  white  with  brilliant  crimson 
blotch  at  the  base  of  the  labellum. 

Cattleyas  do  not  figure  very  largely,  but  there  are  sufficient  in 
bloom  to  contribute  materially  to  the  attractions  of  the  structure  in 
which  the  Mexican  orchids  have  a place.  C.  gigas  has  been  very  good, 
but  we  have  only  a few  flowers  left  of  that  beautiful  species.  C. 
Percivaliana  is  well  represented,  as  we  have  seven  or  eight  compara- 
tively large  plants  in  bloom,  and  the  majority  have  flowers  remark- 
able for  their  large  size  and  superb  colouring.  C.  Trianise,  of  which 
there  are  so  many  varieties  that  hardly  two  are  alike,  is  now  coming 
freely  into  bloom,  and  from  the  appearance  of  the  plants  we  shall  have 
an  abundance  of  flowers  until  quite  late  in  the  spring. 

Cypripeditjms  are  in  such  strong  force  that  we  have  at  least 
twelve  species  and  varieties  in  full  bloom.  Of  this  comparatively  large 
number  special  mention  must  be  made  of  C.  Spicerianum,  which  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  lady’s  slippers  flowering  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  Very  useful  also  is  ,C.  Harrisianum,  which 
blooms  very  freely,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  great  length  of  time  the 
handsome  flowers  retain  their  freshness.  The  old  and  well-known  C. 
insigne  is  by  no  means  the  least  attractive  of  those  now  in  perfection, 
and  its  varieties,  Maulei  and  Purpureo-punctatum,  are  two  of  the  most 
beautiful  forms  in  the  house.  The  flowers  of  the  first-mentioned  of 
the  two  varieties  are  distinguished  by  the  large  size  of  the  dorsal  sepal, 
and  snowy  whiteness  of  its  margin,  whilst  the  dorsal  sepal  of  the 
flowers  of  the  other  is  very  richly  blotched  with  purple.  C.  Leeanum, 
a hybrid  between  C.  insigne  and  C.  Spicerianum,  is  one  of  the  gems  of 
the  season.  Our  plant,  which  is  rather  small,  has  two  well-developed 
blooms,  which  at  once  arrest  attention  by  reason  of  their  great  beauty. 
In  shape  the  flowers  are  intermediate  between  those  of  the  two  parents, 
and  the  dorsal  sepal  is  pure  white,  with  green  base  and  lines  of  purple 
spots  in  the  centre. 

Lilias  include  L.  autumnalis  and  L.  anceps,  the  last  mentioned 
being  now  at  its  best.  We  have  several  good  dark  forms  in  bloom,  and 
one  or  two  white  varieties,  which  formed  part  of  the  large  importations 
that  attracted  so  much  attention  two  years  since,  are  flowering  for  the 
first  time,  These,  if  not  equal  to  the  white  variety  shown  at  South 
Kensington  the  other  day,  are  exceedingly  beautiful. 

Lycaste  Skinneri,  although  not  as  yet  at  its  best,  is  beginning 
to  make  an  impression,  for  seven  or  eight  plants  are  already  in  bloom. 
We  have  a few  flowers  also  of  the  rare  L.  Skinneri  alba,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  chaste  of  the  white  orchids,  and  fully  entitled  to  the 
popularity  it  enjoys. 

Odontoglossums  now  in  bloom  comprise  O.  Alexandra)  and 
O.  Pescatorei,  and  the  first  mentioned  is  now  flowering  so  freely,  as 
to  produce  of  itself  a really  attractive  display.  It  is  so  well  known  as 
not  to  require  commendation,  but  it  must  be  said  that  it  is  the  most 
useful  of  the  cool  orchids  flowering  in  the  winter.  O.  Rossi  majus,  if 
lesB  useful  than  the  foregoing  species,  is  not  wanting  in  beauty,  and 
nicely-flowered  examples  present  a very  attractive  appearance. 

Phal,enopsi8  are  exceptionally  attractive,  for  in  addition  to  a 
wealth  of  flowers  of  the  snowy-white  P.  grandiflora,  we  have  some  fine 
racemes  of  the  comparatively  new  P.  Sunderiana,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  phalumopsids.  The  varieties  differ  considerably 


in  colour,  the  best  being  those  with  deep  rosy-pink  flowers.  P.  rosea 
is  also  flowering  freely,  but  its  pigmy  flowers  do  not  appear  to  great 
advantage  in  contrast  with  those  of  the  foregoing  species. 

Saccolabium  giganteum  is  the  only  species  flowering  in  winter, 
and  it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  state  that  it  is  free  in  blooming  and 
immensely  attractive.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  long  racemes,  and 
are  exquisitely  coloured  with  rose  on  a pure  white  ground. 

Sophronitis  grandiflora  produces  a very  bright  effect  suspended 
from  the  roof.  This  we  grow  on  blocks  of  wood  with  a little  moss, 
and  it  is  surprising  how  freely  the  plants  bloom  under  these  conditions. 
There  is  one  point  in  connection  with  the  sophronitis  which  is  generally 
overlooked,  and  that  is  the  length  of  time  the  flowers  retain  their  fresh- 
ness. We  have  had  flowers  of  the  species  here  mentioned  in  the  best 
possible  condition  fully  ten  weeks.  Orchidophilist. 


MESSRS.  KELWAY  AND  SON’S  NEW  GLADIOLI. 

In  the  communication  on  the  cultivation  of  the  gladioli  with  which  we 
were  favoured  last  week  by  Mr.  J.  Kelway,  selections  were  given  of  the 
finest  varieties  in  commerce,  and  as  they  were  prepared  by  a master 
hand  they  should  be  followed  by  cultivators.  For  the  information  of 
those  who  take  a special  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  new  kinds  we 
give  brief  descriptions  of  varieties  now  being  distributed  for  the  first 
time.  To  indicate  more  clearly  the  remarkable  advance  that  has  been 
made  in  the  improvement  of  these  beautiful  and  highly  effective  flowers, 
we  have  had  an  illustration  prepared  from  drawings  made  of  three  of 
the  varieties  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Kelway  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  August  24.  This  illustratioD,  which  is  neces- 
sarily considerably  below  the  natural  size,  represents  the  fine  form 
of  the  flowers  of  the  several  varieties,  and  the  admirable  way  in 
which  they  are  arranged  on  the  spikes. 

When  Mr.  Kelway  first  engaged  in  the  work  of  raising  seedling 
gladioli  the  flowers  were  not  only  small  in  size  and  indifferentin  form , 
but  they  were  widely  distributed  on  the  spike,  which,  in  cons  equence 
was  wanting  in  effectiveness.  As  Mr.  Kelway  has  informed  us  in  some 
of  his  earlier  communications,  he  was  the  first  to  recognise  the  import- 
ance of  the  flowers  being  closely  arranged  and  facing  in  one  direction. 
From  the  first  he  has  kept  these  points  in  view,  and  as  the  result  of 
his  well-directed  labours  we  have  a race  of  varieties  which  are  as 
remarkable  for  the  massiveness  of  the  spikes  as  they  are  for  the  large 
size,  and  superb  form  of  the  flowers.  In  this  respect  the  Langport 
varieties  are  far  in  advance  of  those  raised  on  the  Continent,  and  in  the 
form  and  substance  of  the  flowers  they  are  certainly  not  surpassed. 
The  flowers,  more  especially  of  the  later  introductions,  are  of  excep- 
tionally large  size,  the  segments  are  of  great  breadth,  and  well  rounded, 
and  they  possess  the  important  quality  of  being  so  well  expanded  that 
the  colouring  of  the  face  is  seen  to  the  best  possible  advantage.  Messrs. 
Kelway,  whilst  continuing  to  improve  the  form  of  the  flower  and  the 
build  of  the  spike,  have  been  successful  in  obtaining  several  exquisitely 
beautiful  shades  of  colour  which  are  practically  new  in  the  gladioli. 
The  names  and  colours  of  the  varieties  of  the  current  season  are  as 
follows : — 

Aner. — A very  beautiful  variety;  the  spike  massive,  and  the  flowers, 
which  are  of  the  finest  form,  are  bright  mauve  flaked  and  shaded  with 
purple. 

Cacus. — A pleasing  variety,  with  large  cerise  coloured  flowers  shaded 
and  feathered  lake. 

Clarence. — A handsome  dark  variety;  the  flowers  marone  shaded 
with  red,  and  painted  with  purple. 

Colonel  Macfie. — A charming  light  variety ; the  flowers  of  full  size, 
and  beautifully  flaked  with  lilac  on  a white  ground. 

Dora  Thorne. — A distinct  and  beautiful  variety  with  finely  formed 
flowers,  richly  suffused  with  rose  on  a cream-coloured  ground. 

Duchess  of  Westminster. — An  exquisitely  beautiful  variety;  the 
flowers  white,  tinted  and  veined  with  rose. 

Empress  of  India. — A superb  variety  with  spike  of  exceptional  size  ; 
flowers  large,  white,  freely  feathered  and  flaked  with  mauve. 

Lady  Salisbury. — A remarkably  fine  variety,  the  flowers  of  superb 
form,  and  not  less  than  three  inches  across  the  face,  and  beautifully 
feathered  with  carmine  on  a white  ground. 

Lord  Carnarvon. — An  effective  variety  of  high  quality,  the  flowers 
scarlet  with  pure  white  throat. 

Lord  Rothschild. — A very  handsome  variety  ; the  flowers  very  large 
and  of  grand  form ; the  colour  brilliant  scarlet  crimson,  shaded  with 
purple. 

Mrs.  Foster. — A beautiful  variety ; the  flowers  of  full  size,  white, 
tinted  flesh,  and  flaked  with  rose. 

Prince  Edward  of  Saxe  Weimar. — Very  distinct  and  highly  effective; 
flowers  large  and  of  a brilliant  orange  scarlet  hue,  flaked  at  the  edge 
with  violet  purple. 

Prince  Henry. — A fine  dark  variety,  with  large  flowers  of  fine  form 
and  a rich  purple  hue,  the  throat  pure  white. 


Mr.  Lye’s  Seedling  Potato,  Clipper,  certificated  at  Tercentenary 
for  combining  beauty  and  high  quality  with  good  cropping  qualities, 
will  be  sent  out  by  Mr.  Fidler,  who  has  purchased  the  stock.  It  is  a 
handsome  white  round,  making  a fine  appearance  in  market  or  on  the 
table. 

Hornsey  will  not  purchase  the  Churchyard- bottom  Woods  at 
Highgate,  the  result  of  u division  on  the  proposal  being;  For  the 
purchase,  1,322 ; against,  2,762 ; the  majority  on  the  wrong  side, 
1,440.  Hornsey  will  regret  its  want  of  public  spirit,  but  when  regret 
comes,  it  will  probably  be  too  late  to  ensure  any  of  the  fruits  of 
repentance, 
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SHORT  NOTES  FOR  SMALL  GARDENS. 

By  the  ViCAn’s  Oabdenkh. 

Forcing  Lilies  of  the  Valley. 

No  one  can  force  the  lily  of  the  valley  in  a satisfactory  manner  unless 
the  crowns  have  been  well  prepared,  aud  the  earlier  they  are  required  to 
flower,  the  more  necessary  it  is  that  the  plants  should  have  been 
specially  cultivated  for  the  purpose.  Where  home  grown  roots  are 
depended  upon,  they  should  be  grown  in  good  soil  in  a position  in  the 
full  sun,  and  have  been  planted  At  least  three  years.  They  may  then 
be  expected  to  lift  with  plump  crowns,  that  if  treated  kindly  in  the 
forcing  pit  may  be  expected  to  produce  a good  number  of  flowers. 
The  beginning  of  the  new  year  is  soon  enough  to  commence  forcing, 
and  where  the  flowers  are  required  for  cutting  the  plants  are  better 
lifted  in  good  sized  clumps  and  placed  in  pans  or  boxes.  This  should 
be  done  a fortnight  before  they  are  taken  into  a high  temperature.  In 
the  meantime  they  should  be  placed  in  the  greenhouse  to  give  them  a 
gentle  start.  When  practicable  the  pans  should  be  placed  on  a gentle 
bottom  heat  with  a top  heat  of  75  to  80  degrees,  as  they  require  a warm 
temperature  to  bring  them  on,  otherwise  the  cultivator  may  have 
longer  to  wait  for  the  flowers  than  he  expected.  A layer  of  moss 
should  be  placed  on  the  crowns,  as  it  prevents  the  air  of  the  house 
from  drying  them  up  too  much.  As  the  season  advances  fresh  sup- 
plies should  be  introduced.  In  the  month  of  March  a maximum 
temperature  of  70  degrees  will  be  better  than  a higher  one,  and  if  they 
are  forced  steadily  the  spikes  of  flowers  will  be  stronger.  Where  large 
quantities  are  required  for  Easter  decorations  it  is  a capital  plan  to 
make  up  a hotbed  and  put  a frame  on  it,  and  after  placing  a thin 
layer  of  soil  on  the  manure  put  in  the  roots.  In  a moist  genial  tem- 
perature they  will  come  on  in  fine  condition  in  five  or  six  weeks.  The 
temperature  of  the  frame  should  not  exceed  70  degrees,  and  for  the 
first  fortnight  a mat  should  be  kept  on  the  light  to  keep  the  plants 
dark. 

Hardy-flowering  Shrubs  for  Forcing. 

The  Persian  Lilac  is  an  admirable  subject  for  early  forcing.  The 
simplest  way  to  manage  it  is  to  have  three  sets  of  plants  growing 
in  the  open  ground.  This  will  give  a change  of  plants  every  third  year, 
and  during  the  interval  they  will  have  time  to  make  fresh  growth  and 
recruit  their  strength.  The  plants  may  be  lifted  and  put  into  the 
pots  in  which  they  are  to  flower,  and  after  standing  in  a greenhouse 
temperature  for  a fortnight  they  may  be  introduced  into  the  forcing 
pit.  A temperature  of  60  degrees  is  high  enough  to  bring  them  into 
flower.  As  soon  as  they  go  out  of  bloom  the  branches  should  be 
pruned  hard  back,  and  at  the  end  of  May  the  plants  may  be  returned 
to  the  reserve  ground.  Spiraea  Thunbergi  is  also  useful  for  forcing  into 
flower  early.  It  may  be  treated  as  is  recommended  for  the  lilac,  and 
then  there  will  be  strong  plants  to  select  from.  As  it  flowers  on  the 
wood  of  the  previous  year’s  growth,  all  the  young  branches  must  be 
taken  care  of.  Every  bud  on  these  shoots  will  give  a bunch  of  flowers, 
which  are  white,  and  these  are  accompanied  with  just  sufficient  fresh 
young  leaves  to  make  them  acceptable.  The  double-flowered  plum  is 
also  an  excellent  plant  for  forcing.  The  flowers,  which  are  in  the 
form  of  little  rosettes,  are  of  snowy  whiteness.  This  plum  is  readily 
propagated  by  means  of  cuttings  of  the  young  wood,  and  in  three 
years  the  young  plants  may,  with  liberal  treatment,  be  had  large 
enough  to  force.  Under  the  three  years’  system  of  forcing  they  make 
excellent  growth.  Excepting  the  year  in  which  they  are  to  be  had  in 
flower  they  are  cut  down  to  within  a few  inches  of  the  ground,  as  they 
produce  the  most  flowers  on  the  previous  year’s  growth. 

Double-flowered  peaches  are  also  very  attractive  when  well  bloomed 
and  associated  with  other  subjects  in  the  conservatory.  Especially  are 
they  acceptable  when  brought  into  flower  in  advance  of  the  peaches  on 
open  walls.  They  are  the  most  satisfactory  when  cultivated  altogether 
in  pots.  As  soon  as  they  go  out  of  flower  all  the  wood  which  has  pro- 
duced bloom  should  be  cut  hard  back,  and  then,  with  a liberal  system 
of  management,  they  will  in  the  same  season  make  wood  strong  enough 
to  flower  the  next  year.  A temperature  of  55  deg.  to  60  deg.  is  ample 
to  bring  them  into  flower. 

Azalea  mollis  is  a most  excellent  subject  for  flowering  early.  To 
give  the  plants  time  to  recover  themselves  after  being  forced,  they  want 
growing  under  the  three  years  system,  and  then  they  have  sufficient 
strength  to  produce  good  trusses  of  flowers.  Azalea  amcena  is  a hardy 
evergreen  species,  which  produces  large  quantities  of  purplish  crimson 
flowers,  which  are  of  much  value,  whether  on  the  plant  or  in  a cut 
state. 

Herbaceous  Plants  for  Forcing. 

Solomon’s  Seal  is  readily  forced.  The  great  point  to  observe  in  the 
cultural  details  is  to  secui’e  good  clumps  of  well- developed  crowns,  so 
that  they  may  be  lifted  without  injury,  and  be  potted  in  rather  large 
pots.  W e grow  our  plants  in  a border  in  the  kitchen  garden,  where 
they  are  allowed  three  or  four  years  to  become  established.  In  the 
month  of  November  I take  a spade,  and  lift  out  some  of  the  most  promi- 
nent pieces.  These  are  lifted  bodily,  and  taken  to  the  potting  bench, 
where  they  are  reduced,  so  as  to  be  potted  into  twelve-inch  pots. 
When  these  are  carefully  forced,  they  produce  from  ten  to  twelve 
handsome  spikes  of  flowers,  which,  when  fully  developed,  arch  over  in 
a graceful  manner. 

A&tilbe  .japonica. 

For  early  forcing  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  growing  the 
plants  in  pots.  For  later  work,  plants  grown  in  the  open  ground  and 
potted  up  in  November  do  very  well.  With  respect  to  growing  the 
plants  in  pots,  I must  be  more  explicit,  and  say  that  plants  for  early 
forcing  in  1888  should  bo  potted  during  the  present  winter,  and  bo 
grown  altogether  in  them.  Plants  so  treated,  owing  to  the  confined 
root  space,  ripen  off  their  leaves  earlier  in  tho  autumn  than  those 


grown  in  the  open  ground,  consequently  they  have  a longer  rest,  and 
are  more  readily  brought  on  when  introduced  into  a higher  tempera- 
ture. To  grow  them  successfully  the  pots  should  stand  in  saucers  of 
water  all  the  summer,  and  if  it  is  manure  water  so  much  the  better. 
Those  to  be  grown  in  the  open  ground  should  be  planted  out  where  the 
soil  is  rich  and  deep.  Whether  large  or  small  plants  are  wanted,  the 
best  way  to  increase  the  stock  is  by  division  of  the  root.  The  pieces 
should  be  planted  out  eighteen  inches  apart  each  way,  and  during  dry 
weather  in  the  summer  they  must  be  liberally  watered,  as  they  are 
moisture-loving  subjects.  When  potted  up  in  the  autumn  for  forcing 
they  should  be  placed  in  as  small  pots  as  possible  without  mutilating 
them  too  much.  This  plant  requires  a temperature  of  65  deg.  to 
70  deg.  to  bring  it  into  flower  by  the  beginning  of  February. 


CHRISTMAS  ROSES  OR  HELLEBORES. 

The  Christmas  Rose,  or  “ Winter  Rose,”  as  it  is  called  in  Devonshire, 
is  essentially  the  flower  of  the  winter  season,  and  has  always  held,  and 
always  will  hold,  a cherished  place  in  our  affections.  To  apply  the 
name  “ Christmas  Rose  ” to  the  whole  of  the  Hellebore  race  is 
certainly  misleading  and  a trifle  ridiculous,  as  the  species  and  varieties 
vary  greatly  in  their  season  of  flowering,  some  shining  forth  with 
power  in  autumn,  others  in  mid-winter,  and  a few  in  March  and  April. 
But  English  names  our  readers  crave  for,  at  least  the  amateur  section, 
and  argue  that  they  simplify  matters,  whereas  they  1’ender  the  nomen- 
clature more  puzzling  and  mixed.  The  Christmas  Rose  proper  is 
Helleborus  niger,  the  type  of  the  family  and  one  of  the  best  of  the 
whole  genus  for  the  garden.  Around  this  famous  plant  cling  many 
interesting  and  curious  superstitions.  By  the  Romans  it  was  held  in 
great  veneration  and  used  as  an  antidote  to  witchcraft  and  evil  spirits. 
Thus  they  blessed  the  cattle  with  the  Hellebore,  and  with  the  same 
magic  plant  hallowed  and  perfumed  their  dwellings.  The  digging  up 
of  this  root  was  made  the  occasion  of  a solemn  and  imposing  function 
accompanied  with  the  singing  of  hymns  and  other  devotional  exercises. 
Before  the  sacred  root  could  be  dug  up  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  the 
sanction  of  iEsculapius  and  Apollo,  to  whom  the  person  entrusted 
with  the  delicate  operation  would  pray,  with  his  face  turned  to  the 
east.  The  mention  of  “ JEsculapius  ” reminds  us  that  Helleborus 
niger  is  the  source  of  the  black  hellebore,  and  was  used  largely  in 
olden  times  as  a purgative ; but  it  has  now  dropped  almost  completely 
out  of  use.  In  Ferrand’s  “Love  Melancholy”  it  is  referred  to  as 
follows : In  vain  should  the  physician  attempt,  with  all  his  medicines 
and  lielleborisms,  the  cure  of  those^that  are  sick  with  love,  or  any  like 
passions. 

We  have  shown  sufficiently  that  the  plant  before  us  has  a history, 
and  if  not  valued  as  an  adornment  for  the  garden  by  the  ancients,  at 
least  its  valuable  medicinal  properties  were  not  unknown.  As  yet  we 
have  only  mentioned  H.  niger,  but  we  must  range  further  to  find  the 
gems  of  the  hellebore  genus.  We  have  to  thank  the  hybridists  for  the 
splendid  varieties  now  in  our  gardens,  and  though  they  are  few  in 
number  they  are  of  sterling  usefulness.  As  one  result  of  their  labours 
we  have  the  glorious  Altifolius,  also  known  as  “ maximus  ” and 
“ major.”  This  may  be  held  up  as  a reproof  to  those  foolish  tyros  who 
rail  against  the  florists  as  perverters  and  destroyers  of  nature.  It  is 
of  massive  growth,  and  the  boldly-shaped  flowers  are  of  spotless  purity, 
invaluable,  we  need  scarcely  add,  for  decorations  of  the  most  chaste 
description.  It  blooms  earlier  than  the  type,  often  shining  forth  with 
power  long  before  the  chrysanthemums  have  finished  their  gay  career, 
and  thus  it  forms  an  important  link  in  the  flowery  chain  which  con- 
nects golden  autumn  with  grim  winter.  Another  fine  form  of  H.  niger 
is  Angustifolius,  the  foliage  of  which  is  of  considerable  length  and 
deep  sea  green  in  colour,  while  the  flowers  are  as  pure  as  those  of 
Altifolius.  It  is  far  from  our  wish  to  burden  the  reader  with  names, 
but  there  is  another  variety  that  by  reason  of  its  exquisite  beauty 
demands  notice.  This  is  H.  caucasicus , partaking  both  of  the  character 
of  the  type  and  also  of  “ Altifolius,”  and  recommended  for  its  distinct- 
ness, The  growth  is  massive,  and  the  flowers  white,  tinged  with 
purple  on  the  exterior,  and  sweetly,  though  not  powerfully,  scented. 

When  we  have  disposed  of  H.  niger  and  its  varieties  we  have  dis- 
posed of  an  important  section  of  the  Hellebores,  as  what  we  are  now 
about  to  mention  are  far  less  beautiful,  though  not  less  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. These  will  suit  the  hellebore  fancier  who  collects  species 
and  varieties,  and  cultivates  them  with  religious  care,  and  then  raves 
about  their  peculiar  and  distinct  beauty.  They  certainly  are 
peculiar  -and  beautifui,  but  those  who  want  an  abundant  supply  of 
flowers  at  the  cheapest  rate  had  best  confine  themselves  to  the 
commonest,  which  are  the  best.  The  first  on  the  list,  taking  them  in 
alphabetical  order,  is  H.  atrorubens,  a plant  of  robust  habit,  and  pro- 
ducing in  March  or  April  in  great  profusion  brightly  coloured  flowers, 
deep  purple  in  bud,  and  when  expanded  of  a violet  hue,  which  changes 
to  profound  purple.  This  is  found  in  the  woods  of  southern  Europe, 
and  requires  a sheltered  position  to  develop  to  perfection.  H.  colchicus 
is  certainly  desirable,  and  the  last  in  bloom  ; the  imbricated  flowers  are 
of  a rich  plum  colour,  while  the  leaves  and  stems  are  of  a similar  hue. 
The  flowers,  however,  vary  considerably  in  size  and  colour,  so  no 
definite  description  can  be  given ; ono  of  tho  best  of  the  varieties  is 
Functatux,  a heavily-spotted  form.  We  have  a British  species  in 
II.  feetidus,  which  is  handsome,  but  not  of  sufficient  beauty  to  merit  a 
place  in  a small  garden.  The  foliage  forms  the  most  conspicuous  part  of 
the  plant,  and  this  is  luxuriant,  large,  and  profound  green.  Tho  flowers 
are  green  with  a traco  of  crimson.  H.  guthitus  and  its  varieties, 
Leichtlini  and  Gomnerzienrath  Benary,  are  of  sterling  merit,  the  first 
mentioned  variety  having  flowers  delicately  spotted  with  pale  crimson 
on  a snow  white  ground,  while  in  the  other  case  they  are  spotted  with 
a deep  shado  of  tho  same  colour.  H.  purpurasccns  would  perhaps 
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satisfy  a fancier  of  hellebores,  but  it  is  not  of  sufficient  importance  for 
a place  on  the  soleot  border.  H.  odorus  will  bo  valued  for  the  delicate 
and  refreshing  fragrance  of  its  medium-sized,  greenish-coloured 
flowers.  Both  hail  from  Hungary.  H.  olympicus  is  of  neat  habit,  and 
has  flowers  white,  tinged  lightly  with  green.  H.  oriental is  is  the  last, 
but  not  the  least,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  late 
flowering  kinds,  and  its  varieties,  Apothelcer  Bogrcn,  Oretchen  Heineman, 
and  Purpurascem,  are  valuable  additions  to  the  class.  In  the  typo  the 
flowers  are  globular,  large,  and  effective  in  colour,  being  rose  within 
and  of  a deep  purple  on  the  exterior.  The  flowers  of  the  varieties  men- 
tioned range  through  several  shades  of  purple,  and  all  are  freely 
spotted. 

Culture  of  the  hellebore  is  not  a troublesome  matter,  as  they 
require  ordinary  conditions,  and  all  may  bo  grown  without  the  aid  of 
artificial  heat.  They  are  well  suited  for  prominent  positions  in  the 
garden,  and  such  kinds  as  Altifolius  should  be  planted  liberally,  as 
they  pay  well  in  an  abundance  of  snow-white  flowers,  that  will  be 
found  useful  for  the  eporgno  or  the  dinner  table.  Although  their 
requirements  are  few  they  must  have  strict  attention.  A heavy  soil 
and  some  amount  of  shade  suits  them,  and  when  once  planted  leave 
them  alone,  as  they  detest  being  disturbed,  and,  if  lifted  often,  show 
their  dislike  to  the  pernicious  practice  by  dying.  Those  who  intend  to 
go  in  for  hellebores  should  make  a start  in  the  spring  with  good  healthy 
tufts  that  will  bound  away  at  once  and  flower  freely  the  following 
autumn.  It  is  the  best  plan  when  the  plants  are  coming  into  bloom 
to  place  over  each  one  a bell  glass  or  handlight,  as  the  flowers  when 
assailed  with  winds  and  rains  soon  lose  their  purity  of  tone  and 
become  valueless  for  bouquets  or  choice  decorations.  We  are  now 
speaking  of  those  who  only  grow  a few.  But  the  cultivator  who 
requires  a plentiful  supply  will  proceed  upon  a different  plan. 

In  large  establishments  it  is  the  practice  to  set  apart  a plot  in 
the  reserve  ground  for  them.  The  bed  is  formed  of  substantial  soil,  and 
a shady  corner  is  selected,  as  when  fully  in 
the  open  the  plants  stand  a chance  of  being 
roasted  if  the  summer  is  very  hot.  The  plan- 
ting should  be  done  in  the  spring,  and  during 
the  summer  supply  liberally  with  water,  as 
if  allowed  to  go  dust  dry  for  any  length  of 
time  they  will  suffer  keenly.  The  time  to  put 
the  frame  on  is  when  the  flower  buds  begin 
to  appear,  and,  of  course,  a frame  of  the  size 
of  the  bed  must  be  procured.  It  is  necessary 
to  give  plenty  of  air  when  genial  weather 
prevails,  as  the  object  of  the  cultivator  should 
be  to  encourage  the  flower  stems  to  push  up 
strongly,  which  they  will  not  do  if  kept  in  a 
confined  atmosphere.  When  the  weather  is 
frosty  cover  the  light  with  mats  to  afford 
additional  protection,  and  if  this  course  is 
followed  an  abundance  of  well-formed  flowers 
of  surprising  purity  will  reward  the  cultivator. 

After  the  beauty  of  the  plants  is  over  remove 
the  frame,  unless  the  weather  is  wintry,  and 
then  the  plants  must  have  protection. 

There  is  another  method  of  ensuring  a 
supply  of  flowers  early  and  in  good  condition. 

This  consists  in  lifting  the  plants  when  the 
flower  buds  begin  to  show,  and  putting  them 
in  baskets  filled  with  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse, 
or  some  similar  material.  Then  transfer  them 
to  a warm  pit,  and  after  the  flowering  is  over, 
stand  the  baskets  in  a sheltered,  shady 

position  out  of  doors,  where  they  may  remain  until  sufficiently  hardy 
for  planting  out  in  the  border  or  reserve  bed.  C. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  ECHOES. 

Last  week,  when  referring  to  the  meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  on  the 
24th  ult. , it  was  intended  to  allude  to  another  matter  in  connection  with 
chrysanthemum  nomenclature  besides  the  spelling,  but  somehow  it  quite 
escaped  my  attention.  Everybody  knows  full  well  the  inconveniences  caused 
by  a flower  having  two  or  three  names  ; there  is  also  the  further  prejudice  to 
the  grower  of  two  or  three  flowers  bearing  the  same  name.  Never  until  this 
year  has  so  much  confusion  been  caused  in  this  way,  and  my  old  friend  Mr. 
G.  S.  Addison,  the  late  secretary  of  the  Lambeth  Amateur  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  rendered  a considerable  service  to  the  public  last  February  by  con- 
tributing a rather  exhaustive  list,  in  which  there  were  numerous  examples  of 
different  flowers  bearing  one  name. 


At  the  floral  meeting  just  mentioned  we  were  both  forcibly  reminded  of 
this  fact  by  the  presentation  of  two  varieties  named  respectively  Iona  and 
Mrs.  Glover.  These  two  names  were  long  ago  bestowed  upon  other  flowers, 
and  I quite  agree  with  Mr.  Addison  when  he  says,  “ It  is  a matter  of  regret 
that  raisers  should  be  afflicted  with  such  bad  memories,  when  christening 
their  new  varieties,  as  to  forget  how  many  times  they  have  used  the  same 
name.”  Although  I am  stroDgly  averse  to  the  practice  of  crowding  long  lists 
of  names  into  an  article  like  this,  which  some  writers  appear  to  resort  to  for 
the  purpose  of  making  their  contributions  longer  than  is  actually  necessary,  I 
will  draw  attention  to  the  complaint  now  made  by  giving  a few  examples  of 
this  reprehensible  custom.  Those  who  are  fully  acquainted  with  the 
catalogues  perhaps  do  not  need  it ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  thene  are  many 
who  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination  to  wade  through  them  for  the 
information  which  would  probably  save  much  disappointment  and  expense. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  in  commerce  three  flowers  of  the  name  of 
Arlequin,  two  Aurora  Bordale,  two  Bijou,  two  Carmen,  four  Ceres,  two  Cceur 
Fidele,  three  Flocon  de  Neige,  two  Gazelle,  two  Graziella,  two  La  France,  two 


La  Joyeuse,  two  Le  Gracioux,  two  Mdmo.  Boucharlat  tiuc  and  a Mdme. 
Bouuhurlat,  two  Mdmo.  Hosto,  a Mdmo.  Clnx,  a Mdmo.  Thcr&ie  Clm  and 
a Mdme.  Mario  Clos,  two  M.  Cossart,  a M.  Robert  Owen  and  a Robert 
Owen,  two  M.  William  Holmes,  two  M.  H.  Elliott,  two  named  after  Mr. 
Boyoo,  two  after  Paul  and  Son,  two  after  Mr.  N.  Davis,  but  in  tho  three  latter 
caseH  with  only  a slight  difference  in  tho  Christian  name  or  the  addition  of 
the  word  Monsieur  or  Messieurs,  as  the  case  may  bo;  two  Jupiter,  two 
Mandarin,  two  Lady  Matheson,  two  Orpbee,  two  Rob  Roy,  two  Roi  des 
Japonais,  two  Tendresso,  three  Venus,  and  so  on  ad  injinilum.  This  list  then 
is  by  no  means  a perfeot  one,  but  merely  given  to  show  how  much  caro  is 
required  on  the  part  of  intending  purchasers  to  see  that  they  obtain  the 
variety  whioh  they  wish  to  grow.  Another  fruitful  source  of  error  is  that  there 
are  innumerable  varieties  with  the  same  surname,  but  only  distinguished  by 
the  prefix  M.,  Mdme.,  or  Mdlle. 


In  the  early  part  of  the  present  year  the  editor  of  the  Gardeners’ 
MAGAZiNE'published  a catalogue  of  Japanese  and  hybrid  Japanese  chrysanthe- 
mums introduced  from  Continental  gardens  and  nurseries  compiled  by  myself, 
and  a little  study  of  that  catalogue  will  save  many  a grower  from  disappoint- 
ment, although  it  only  includes  the  varieties  of  French  origin  which  had,  up 
to  that  time,  come  to  my  knowledge.  Since  then  I estimate  that  no  fewer  than 
three  hundred  new  Japanese  flowers  have,  or  will  have,  made  their  appearance 
by  the  beginning  of  the  year  1887,  and  should  it  meet  with  his  approval  it  is 
proposed  to  give  a supplemental  catalogue  some  time  in  the  month  of  March 
next. 


The  report  of  the  Grand  Chrysanthemum  Gala  at  New  York  reminds  me 
of  those  at  Pau,  Troyes,  Paris,  St.  Etienne,  and  Ghent.  As  to  the  latter  one, 
I know  nothing  beyond  being  informed  that  one  was  held  there  last  month, 
and  that  our  Belgian  friends  have  become  fellow  sufferers  of  that  wondrous 
malady,  chrysantbomania.  It  is  so  rarely  that  English  exhibitors  appear  at 
any  of  the  Continental  shows,  that  I think  it  worth  while  to  chronicle  an 
interesting  event  which  has  just  happened  at  Troyes.  This  exhibition  was 
opened  on  the  14th  ult.,  and  amoDg  the  names  mentioned  in  a report,  appear- 
ing in  Le  Petit  Republicain  de  V Aube,  which  are 
familiar  to  me  as  prominent  exhibitors  on  the 
Continent,  such  as  Lemoine,  Bruant,  Meroier, 
Ceuzin-Jacob,  Delaux,  De  Reydellet,  &c.,  I find  G. 
Stanton  Partr,  place  des  jardins  Henlen  on  Tames 
(Angleterre)  medaille  de  vermeil  de  Troyes.  This 
I take  to  be  G.  Stanton,  Park-place  Gardens, 
Henley-on-Thames,  whose  collection  of  chrysan- 
themums was  last  year  very  favourably  noticed  in 
the  Revue  Horticole  when  they  were  endeavouring 
to  teach  the  Frenchman  how  to  grow  on  the  big- 
bloom  system.  I heartily  congratulate  my  com- 
patriot, and  can  only  add  that  if  a few  more  of  our 
countrymen  were  to  send  some  exhibits  across  the 
silver  streak,  they  would  probably  be  well  satis- 
fied with  the  result.  The  French  shows  would 
then  certainly  be  more  deserving  of  the  title 
International  than  they  are  now. 


Outdoor  chrysanthemums  are  all  over,  the  fog, 
rain,  and  frosts  having  conspired  to  mar  their 
beauty,  and  make  them  poor,  wretched  objects, 
only  worthy  of  pity  instead  of  admiration.  I cut 
mine  down  on  the  3rd,  but  am  well  content  with 
the  blooms  I had.  The  best  were  : Fair  Maid  of 

Guernsey,  LaCharmeuse,  M.  Cochet,  Mdlle.  Cabrol, 
Fabian  de  Mediana,  Belle  Paule,  Jewess,  Rubra 
Striata,  Pore  Delaux,  Julie  Lagravere,  Dr.  Sharpe, 
and  Golden  Christine.  Some  of  these  quite  sur- 
prised my  neighbours,  and  many  were  fit  to  cut  for 
show,  had  it  not  been  for  the  unkind  wayin  which 
the  adjacent  chimneys  had  combined  to  pepper 
them  with  soot. 


I do  not  remember  having  seen  so  many  new  incurved  sports  for  some  years 
as  during  the  past  season  ; there  must  have  been  at  least  five  or  six  presented 
to  the  Floral  Committee.  Another  matter  of  interest  is  the  influx  of  a similar 
number  of  large-flowering  anemone  varieties  which,  added  to  those  we  received 
last  year,  will  greatly  increase  that  section.  It  is  proposed  to  deal  with  these 
welcome  visitors  on  a future  occasion. 


The  subject  of  the  first  chrysanthemum  is,  I observe,  not  yet  exhausted, 
and  another  apparent  adherent  to  Mr,  Burbidge’s  opinion  has  appeared  on  the 
scene.  Independently  of  the  pictorial  delineations  of  the  old  chrysanthemums 
there  are  long  verbal  descriptions  of  these  ancient  varieties  in  existence,  and  I 
hope  before  next  week  is  over  to  be  able  to  hunt  them  up  and  see  how  far  they 
agree  with  the  view  now  expressed.  Mr.  Forsyth  was  the  distributor,  I believe, 
of  the  variety  Dr.  Sharpe  something  like  ten  years  ago,  when  that  gentleman, 
who  was  an  old  grower,  resided  at  Waltham  Cross,  and  as  Mr.  Forsyth  is  still 
living,  he  could  probably  give  us  some  particulars  concerning  the  parentage  of 
the  variety  bearing  the  doctor’s  name.  The  account  given  by  Mr.  Burbidge 
himself  in  the  first  edition  of  his  work  on  the  chrysanthemum  seems  quite 
feasible  ; but  if  the  Gardeners’  Magazine  travels  as  far  as  New  Zealand,  and 
this  should  meet  the  eye  of  the  veteran  Stoke  NewiDgton  grower,  he  will 
perhaps  favour  us  with  a line  or  two  in  explanation. 

C.  Harman  Payne. 


Pants,  jflofers,  anti  jfrutts. 

Streptocarpus  Dunni  [B.M.,  6,003).— A very  interesting  gesnerwort, 
with  large  rugose  leaves  and  massive  cluster  of  flowers  pale  salmon  tinted  red. 

Achillea  rupesTris  (B.M.,  6,905).— A pretty  species  from  Calabria, 
flowers  white. 

Tillandsia  ChrysosTachys  ( B.M. , 6, 906). — A fine  Yriesia,  inflorescence 
yellow. 

Brodi.ea  Douulasi  (B. M.,  6,907).— A tine  species  from  Western  America, 
flowers  nodding  in  a compact  umbel  ; pale  blue. 
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TWO  HEROES  OF  STOKE  NEWINGTON. 

On  Monday  evening  next,  the  Four  Swans  in  Bishopsgate  will  fold  their 
wings  around  a number  of  good  men  who  love  chrysanthemums,  for  the  annual 
dinuer  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  will  bring  the  men  together, 
and  the  Swans  will  comfort  and  sustain  them.  It  is  not  for  us  to  antedate 
the  bill  of  fare,  or  prognosticate  the  programme  ; but  we  will  assuredly  hope 
to  prophesy  when  events  have  told  their  tale.  Bat  it  must  be  within  pro- 
priety to  say  that  on  the  auspicious  occasion  the  “ National  ” connection 
intend  to  present  to  Mr.  William  Holmes  a testimony  of  esteem  and  regard  by 
way  of  acknowledgement  of  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  golden  flower  that 
we  have  made  our  own  by  the  gracious  gonerosity  of  the  great  Chinese  people. 
And  it  is  on  the  cards- — at  least,  we  hope  it  is — that  Mr.  Edward  Sanderson, 
the  president  of  the  society,  will  perform  the  act  of  presentation,  and  all  the 
company  will  there  and  then  joyously  make  the  welkin  ring. 

It  is  but  little  we  can  do  to  promote  the  happy  meeting;  indeed,  our 
business  is  simply  to  look  on  and  make  a brief  record,  hoping  to  speak  of  the 
event  in  a proper  spirit,  even  if,  through  lack  of  power,  we  fail  to  do  it 
justice.  We  have  prepared  the  way  for  the  consideration  of  the  matter  in 
these  pages  by  asking  the  two  worthy  gentlemen  to  sit  in  front  of  our  camera, 
and  we  have  secured,  what  we  hope  will  prove,  speaking  likenesses.  How- 
ever, speaking  men  are  better  than 
speaking  likenesses,  and  those  who 
take  part  in  the  cheerful  solemni- 
ties of  lark  pie,  moistened  with 
“ mum,”  and  followed  by  a sym- 
posium in  which  the  gentlemen 
named  will  not  be  mum,  have 
something  better  in  prospect  than 
to  dwell  on  these  counterfeit  pre- 
sentments. 

Mr.  Sanderson  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Stoke  Newington 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  when,  in 
the  year  1S46  Mr.  James,  of  the 
“Rochester,”  the  elder  Mr. 

Holmes,  of  Frampton  Park,  Mr. 

George  Taylor,  who  wrote  the 
first  book  on  the  universal  flower, 
and  Mr.  Tant,  a sound  critic  in 
all  floral  matters,  joined  their 
forces  for  a demonstration  destined 
to  move  the  world,  and  draw  all 
men  to  the  standard  of  the  celes- 
tial star  that  now  rules  the 
autumnal  floral  firmament.  Mr. 

Sanderson  has  laboured  earnestly 
and  incessantly  in  advancing  the 
popularity  of  his  favourite.  He 
has  grown  it  well,  exhibited  it 
triumphantly,  and  given  en- 
couragement and  help  in  all  direc- 
tions as  occasions  for  such  have 
arisen.  He  has  seen  all  the  steps 
and  stages  in  the  advance  of  the 
flower,  and  has  advanced  with  it 
now  in  the  expansion  of  the  old 
society  to  suit  the  borough  of 
Hackney,  and  again  in  the  further 
expansion  to  associate  it  with 
“National”  interests,  for,  in 
truth,  he  who  promotes  the  inno- 
cent pleasures  of  a people,  may  be 
a greater  benefactor,  and  a truer 
hero,  than  he  who  fights  the  battles 
or  teaches  by  precept  without 
practice.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  good  a man  moved  by  the  spirit  of 
our  friend,  and  with  business  tact  and  skill  to  back  it,  may  accomplish  ; but 
it  is  possible  to  say  that  energies  so  applied  can  never  work  harm — there  is 
but  one  aide  to  that  particular  question. 

Mr.  William  Holmes  is  a fine  chip  from  a grand  old  block.  His  father 
made  a cheerful  light  wherever  he  appeared  ; he  looked  the  good  man  he  was 
known  to  be,  and  none  doubted  that  in  mind  and  body  he  was  all  of  a piece. 
The  son  has  disappointed  no  one.  He  took  up  the  work  at  the  point  his 
father  left  it,  and  wo  have  seen  much  of  him  since  he  became  secretary  of  the 
National.  And  here  it  should  be  said — for  this  is  the  gist  of  the  matter— that 
Mr.  William  Holmes  is  honorary  merrtary,  and  there  is  a proper  reason  for  an 
open  acknowledgment  of  his  good  public  work.  He  began  business  in 
this  particular  line  when  elected  honorary  secretary  of  the  " Boro’  of  Hackney 
Chrysanthemum  Sooiety  ” in  the  year  1877,  and  the  men  moving  in  the  matter, 
seeing  the  stuff  he  was  made  of,  seoured  him  for  the  secretaryship  of  the 
National. 

The  case  illustrates  the  great  redeeming  feature  of  modern  civilization, 
The  world  is  selfish,  calculating,  and  in  love  with  narrow  grooves;  but  there 
are  not  wanting  men  who  can  step  out  of  the  grooves  and  forget  self  in  ordor 
to  be  useful  in  ministering  to  the  higher  aims  of  life.  While  suoh  tnen  are  to 
be  found  society  is  saved  against  itself,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  weigh  or 


measure  them  or  make  comparisons  of  their  respective  ranges  of  work.  A 
secretary  of  a chrysanthemum  society  may  by  faithfulness  to  his  trust  make 
the  world  better  than  he  found  it,  and  we  fully  believe  that  Mr.  William 
Holmes  is  one  of  the  men  who  will  correspond  to  such  an  expectation. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY. 

The  presentation  which  will  form  such  an  important  part  of  the  programme 
of  the  annual  dinner  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  on  Monday  next 
has  so  quickened  public  interest  in  the  society  that  a short  history  of  it  will 
probably  prove  acceptable  to  a large  section  of  our  readers.  Asa  national  society, 
it  has  had  so  short  a life  that  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  chrysanthemum 
must  be  familiar  with  what  it  has  accomplished ; but  as  the  outcome  of  the 
Stoke  Newington  Society,  it  has  had  a long  and  eventful  life,  and  a history 
which  must  ever  be  intensely  interesting  to  those  who  pay  special  attention 
to  the  flower,  whether  as  cultivators  or  otherwise. 

To  trace  the  history  of  the  society  from  the  commencement  it  is  necessary 
to  go  back  a period  of  forty  years,  for  it  was  in  1847  that  it  held  its  first  show 
and  began  to  exercise  its  influence  on  cultivators.  Like  many  other  great 
undertakings,  it  had  a very  small  beginning,  for  the  records  shew  that  the  first 

exhibition  was  held  in  a room  of  tbe 
‘ ‘ Rochester  Castle,  ” a hostelry  well 
known  to  chrysanthemum  growers 
of  the  old  school,  andconsisted  of 
three  stands  of  blooms,  twelve 
each,  which  were  grown  by  Mr. 
William  Holmes,  Mr.  Robert 
James,  and  Mr.  Tant.  In  a sketch 
of  the  history  of  the  chrysanthe- 
mum which  appeared  in  the  Gar- 
deners’ Magazine  of  August  26, 
1871,  the  origin  of  the  society  is 
thus  described. 

“ Picture  if  you  can  one  of  our 
old  wayside  hostelries,  and  call  it 
the  ‘Rochester  Castle.’  Go  back 
five -and -twenty  years  and  picture 
the  low-roofed  parlour  wherein 
every  evening  a number  of  the 
better  class  of  tradesmen  and 
small  gentlemen  of  the  village 
enveloped  themselves  and  each 
other  in  clouds  of  tobacco  smoke, 
and  while  stirring  their  toddy, 
discussed  the  politics  of  the  day 
and  the  latest  scandal  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  the  personal  predilec- 
tions of  the  most  prominent 
members  of  ‘ the  parlour.’  There 
you  shall  see  a big,  handsome 
maD,  of  generous,  rosy  face,  and 
the  complexion  and  expression  of 
a true  Anglo-Saxon  ; or,  if  not 
that,  at  least  as  fine  a typical 
Englishman  as  a searcher  after 
ethnological  types  could  desire. 
This  is  Robert  James,  the  landlord 
of  the  ‘ Rochester,’  a first-rate 
host,  an  enthusiastic  and  able 
florist,  a man  of  broad  sympathies 
and  healthy  tastes.  The  chrysan- 
themum has  become  a pet  of  his, 
and  he  has  formed  a collection  of 
some  five-and-twenty  sorts.  The 
talk  of  the  parlour  turns  upon 
floriculture,  quite  according  to  custom,  and  an  exhibition  of  chrysanthemums 
is  determined  on,  and  Robert  James  takes  the  lead  as  treasurer  aud  advocate  ; 
and  of  all  the  workers  in  the  movement  best  of  all  lays  claim,  by  his  activities, 
to  be  for  ever  after  known  as  the  father  of  the  first  chrysanthemum  sooiety. 
Thenceforward  for  full  ten  years  Stoke  Newington  stands  almost  alone  in  its 
publio  vindication  of  the  flower,  and  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the  society 
create  a local  stir,  and  exercise  a little  beyond,  through  tho  reports  that-appear 
in  the  publio  prints.” 

At  the  original  meeting  when  the  sooiety  was  formed,  there  were  present  : 
Messrs.  James,  Holmes,  Argent,  Tant,  Merry,  Hayes  aud  Nichols,  the  last- 
mentioned  being  appointed  secretary,  a post  whioh  he  held  until  1851.  In  the 
following  year  the  exhibition  was  held  in  the  bowling  alley  of  the  “ Rochester 
Castle,”  when  out  flowers  were  contributed  in  larger  numbers  than  in  tho 
previous  year,  and  speoimen  plants  were  shown.  It  must  be  understood  that 
up  to  the  commencement  of  tho  competitive  gatherings  of  the  " Stoke  Newing- 
ton Florists’  Sooiety  for  the  Cultivation  and  Exhibition  of  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum " there  had  not  been  a single  variety  grown  for  exhibition,  and,  therefore, 
there  was  no  standard  or  style  of  morit  established.  Every  man  had  his  own 
notion  of  the  right  way,  or  had  no  notion  at  all,  and  would  bo  ooutent  to  lot 
things  drift.  For  the  most  part  they  did  drift,  and  a very  pretty  show  was 
the  result.  The  second  exhibition  was  remarkable  as  being  tho  first  st  whioh 


MU.  EDWAUD  SANDEUSON, 

First  President  of  tho  National  CJhrysanthomum  Society. 
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specimen  plants  woro  presented  to  public  notice,  ami  it  may  ba  mentioned  as 
a point  of  some  interest  that  Mr.  West  of  tho  Walnut  Tree  Nursery  presented 
a fiooly-flowered  example  of  the  riohly-coloured  Annie  Srlter.  Cut  blooms 
were  contributed  by  the  lato  Mr.  William  Holmes,  father  of  tho  present  hon. 
scerotary  of  tho  National  Society,  and  Messrs.  Argent,  Merry,  Tant,  and 
other  cultivators  of  the  chrysanthemum  in  the  district.  This  exhibition  was 
so  far  successful  that  it  became  evident  to  the  members  of  the  executive  that 
moro  space  would  be  required  in  subsequent  years  for  the  shows  than  could  be 
found  in  tho  “ Rochester  Castle  ” or  its  grounds.  Therefore,  for  tho  exhibition 
in  1849  the  Manor  Rooms,  Stoke  Newington,  wore  secured,  and  the  results 
fully  justified  the  steps  taken,  for  there  was  a large  display  of  both  plants  and 
cut  flowers  and  a good  attendance  of  visitors.  A fairly  good  style,  both  for 
plants  and  cut  flowers,  had  by  this  time  become  established,  growers  were 
rapidly  increasing  in  number  and  advancing  in  skill,  and  the  public  were 
Interested  in  the  promise  of  what  had  thus  far  been  accomplished.  The  third 
6how  is  remarkable  also  as  being  the  first  at  which  tho  anemone  pompons  were 
exhibited,  the  late  Mr.  George  Taylor,  one  of  the  most  successful  cultivators 
in  Stoke  Newington,  presenting  a beautiful  stand  of  flowers. 

The  work  of  the  sooiety  at  this  time  was  not  limited  exclusively  to  its 
annual  exhibitions.  Meetings  for  chrysanthemum  discussions  were  held,  and 
on  March  28,  1S50,  Mr.  W.  Holmes  read  a paper  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
chrysanthemum,  which  was  the 
first  essay  written  on  the  subject. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  but 
few  of  the  flowers  are  now  in 
cultivation  that  Mr.  Holmes 
recommended  as  the  best  in  their 
respective  colours.  The  varieties 
enumerated  as  the  best  in  the 
year  in  which  the  essay  was 
read,  comprise  Defiance,  Goliath, 

General  Moreau,  Campestroni, 

King  d’Or,  Pilot,  Perfection, 

Beauty,  Aristides,  Queen  of  the 
Belgians,  Queen  Victoria,  Vesta, 

Lady  Cameron,  Phidias,  Princess 
Marie,  Queen  of  England,  Im- 
perial, Superb,  Clustered  Yellow, 
and  Two-coloured  Incurved.  Other 
varieties  that  were  regarded  with 
much  favour  at  that  time  were 
Aimea  Feri&re,  a small  flower 
remarkable  for  its  exquisite  colour- 
ing, Annie  Salter,  and  Temple  of 
Solomon,  a handsome  rt  flexed 
flower  which  was  represented  by 
excellent  blooms  at  the  recent 
exhibition  at  Lincoln,  and  it  was 
presented  at  one  of  the  meetings 
of  the  Floral  Committee  of  the 
N.C.S.  of  the  current  season. 

The  exhibitions  continued  for 
several  years  to  be  held  in  the 
Manor  Rooms,  a wretched  barn- 
like  structure  ill-adapted  for  the 
purpose,  and  were  highly  success- 
ful, and  regarded  with  much 
interest  by  cultivators  throughout 
the  country,  the  show  held  in  1850 
was  a very  great  advance  upon 
those  held  in  the  three  previous 
years  as  proved  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  class  for  twenty-four  blooms 
there  were  eight  competitors ; in 
the  class  for  twelve  blooms  twelve 
competitors,  and  in  that  for  six 
blooms  the  competition  was  so  keen,  that  no  less  than  nine  prizes  were  awarded. 
In  1851  there  was  a change  in  the  officer',  Mr.  John  Edwards  becoming  presi- 
dent, and  Mr.  E.  Sanderson,  the  present  president  of  the  National,  taking  the 
post  of  secretary,  the  duties  of  which  office  he  performed  with  singular 
advantage  to  the  society.  Meetings  for  discussion  were  held  at  intervals,  and 
on  February  27,  1851,  Mr.  George  Taylor  read  an  essay  which  attracted  much 
attention  at  the  time,  and  formed  the  basis  of  his  book  on  the  cultivation  of 
the  chrysanthemum,  the  first  work  of  its  kind  published.  The  exhibition  of 
this  year  was  also  a great  success,  for,  in  a report  of  the  show,  the  founders  of 
the  Stoke  Newington  Chrysanthemum  Society  are  described  as  having 
“arrived  at  the  very  summit  of  perpetual  fame  by  the  productions  of  last  Thurs- 
day submitted  for  the  gratification  of  an  immense  assemblage.”  It  is  further 
reported  that  “ Plants,  cut  blooms,  company,  and  general  arrangements  vied 
with  each  other  for  the  mastery  of  excellence,  and  a perfect  whole  was  the 
result.’’  The  sum  of  £40  was  taken  at  the  doors,  and  amongst  the  names 
of  the  successful  exhibitors  we  find  that  of  Mr.  E,  Sanderson,  whose  hand  we 
rejoice  to  say  has  not  lost  its  cunning  in  handling  the  flower. 

During  the  next  seven  years  the  history  of  the  society  is  comparatively 
uneventful.  It  continued  to  increase  in  numbers  and  to  hold  exhibitions  of 
great  excellence  until  1858,  when  a disruption  took  place,  and  the  society  was 
split  into  two  parts,  One  seotion  of  the  divided  body  went  to  the  “ Rochester 


Castle,"  with  Mr.  Sanderson  as  chairman,  and  Mr.  Wortloy  as  secretary,  and 
the  other  made  its  headquartors  at  the  Manor  Rooms,  with  Mr.  John  Edwards 
and  Mr.  IIowo  as  president  and  secretary  respectively.  Two  years  after  the 
division  in  the  camp  Mr.  John  Edwards  died,  and  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  was 
elected  president  of  the  old  society  in  his  placo.  In  18G2  the  schism  at  Stok0 
Newington  oame  to  an  end,  and,  as  the  result,  there  was,  thenceforward,  as 
previous  to  1858,  but  one  society,  and  the  meetings  were  held  at  the  “ Rochester 
Castle  ” as  heretofore.  The  last  of  the  exhibitions  at  the  Manor  Rooms  was  in 
1868,  and  this,  although  fairly  successful,  was  not  equal  to  some  of  those  held 
in  previous  years,  and  it  became  evident  that  the  shows  wanted  expanding,  as 
they  had  ceased  to  be  a surprise,  and  other  shows  were  being  held  in  other 
parts  of  the  metropolis.  In  1864  the  show  was  held  in  the  Kingsland  Taber- 
naole,  which  was  not  much  better  than  the  Manor  Rooms,  and  tho  following 
year  tho  schoolroom  at  West  Hackney  was  secured  for  the  purpose  of  tho 
show,  and  a very  poor  affair  it  was.  In  the  two  following  years  the  exhibition 
was  held  in  the  British  Schools,  near  the  Abney  Park  Cemetery,  but  these  did 
but  little  to  enhance  the  prestige  of  the  society  or  improve  its  financial 
position. 

Two  exhibitions  were  held  in  1868,  one  at  the  Luxembourg  Hall,  Dalston, 
and  the  other  in  the  New  Assembly  Rooms,  Defoe  Road,  Stoke  Newington,  and 
the  exhibitors  who  took  a prominent  part  in  the  first  were  conspicuous  also  at 

the  second.  From  1869  to  1873 
the  exhibitions  were  held  in  the 
Assembly  Rooms,  with  varying 
degrees  of  success,  but  on  the 
whole  the  financial  results  were 
by  no  means  satisfactory.  In  1873 
Mr.  Howe  retired  from  the  post  of 
secretary,  and  his  place  was  filled 
by  Mr.  Rainbow,  and  in  the  year 
following  it  was  decided  to  alter 
the  name  to  the  Borough  of 
Hackney  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
and  hold  the  shows  in  the  Hackney 
Town  Hall.  These  steps  were 
taken,  and  in  1874  and  the  two 
following  years  the  shows  were 
held  at  Hackney.  They  were 
attended  with  a fair  measure  of 
success,  but  not  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  executive,  and  it  was  decided 
to  break  new  ground  by  going  to 
the  Royal  Aquarium,  Westmin- 
ster. On  this  resolution  being 
carried  out  it  was  determined  by 
some  of  the  old  members  resident 
in  Stoke  Newington  to  form  a new 
society,  and  again  hold  exhibitions 
in  the  district,  and  the  society  now 
known  as  the  Stoke  Newington 
and  Highbury  Chrysanthemum 
Society  is  the  result. 

The  first  exhibition  at  the 
Royal  Aquarium  was  held  in  1877, 
in  which  year  Mr.  William  Holmes 
became  honorary  secretary.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  at  this 
time  the  members  numbered  52, 
and  the  amount  disbursed  in  prizes 
was  proportionately  small.  From 
this  time  there  was  a very  rapid 
increase  in  the  number  of  mem- 
bers, for  in  1883  there  were  200 
on  the  books.  Concurrently  with 
the  increase  in  the  number  of 
members  there  was  an  expan- 
sion of  the  operations  of  the  society,  the  classes  in  the^  schedule  being 
materially  increased  and  the  prizes  greatly  augmented,  lhe  society  had, 
indeed,  attained  to  so  high  a position  at  the  end  of  1883,  that  at  the  annua 
meeting,  held  ia  January,  1884,  it  was  decided  to  change  the  name  to  one 
more  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  its  work,  and  designate  it  1 10 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society.  At  the  same  time  it  was  decide  to 
appoint  a oommittee  to  which  novelties  might  be  submitted.  . That  the  t -Pa 
then  taken  have  been  approved  by  those  who  are  interested  in  the  chrysar 
themum  has  been  proved  by  the  large  accession  of  members  during  the  past 
two  years— .he  number  being  now  399,  and  the  great  interest  taken  in  its 
exhibtione.  


CHRYSANTHEMUM  CULTURE  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES. 

I was  delighted  to  read  in  the  Gardeners  Magazine  Mi.  Goidons 
description  of  the  very  fine  chrysanthemums  which  were  grown  and 
exhibited  so  successfully  at  Lincoln  by  Mr.  Biailsfoid,^  and  grown 
under  difficulties.  Further  description  in  the  Gardeners’  Magazine 
of  Mr.  Brailsford’s  platform  and  glasshouse  would  be  most  acceptable 
to  many  amateurs  who  labour  under  the  same  difficulties  and  aie  fond 
of  flowers. 


MR  WILLIAM  HOLMES, 

First  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 
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TERCENTENARY  OF  T1IE  POTATO. 

St.  Stephen's  Hall,  Westminster,  December  1 to  4. 

The  exhibition  hold  in  connection  with  the  tercentenary  having  been  reported 
by  uh  last  week,  it  remains  to  say  something  of  other  features.  In  the  year 
1585  Drake  started  on  his  great  expedition  against  South  America,  and  took 
St.  Jago,  Carthagena,  St.  Domingo,  and  St.  Augustin.  In  the  year  1584 
Raleigh  obtained  a patent  for  colonizing  Virginia.  In  the  year  1588  Harriott, 
the  mathematician,  who  accompanied  Raleigh  to  Virginia,  published  his  account 
of  the  expedition,  and  mentioned  the  potato  aB  the  openauk.  Thus  various 
considerations  suggest  that  we  may  with  propriety  at  the  present  time  cele- 
brate the  300th  year  of  the  cultivation  of  the  potato  in  this  country.  It 
must  be  said,  however,  that  the  celebration  would  be  equally  appropriate 
(chronologically  considered)  next  year  and  the  year  after,  as  in  this  ; and,  there- 
fore, should  any  further  action  be  taken,  the  designation  “ tercentenary  ” 
might  be  retained  for  a few  years  at  least,  if  thought  likely  to  be  useful  to  fix 
the  idea  in  the  public  mind. 

Books. — Considering  that  this  thing  was  got  up  in  haste  and  almost  in 
secret,  the  general  result  was  more  satisfactory  every  way  than  might  have 
been  expected.  The  display  of  maps,  diagrams,  books,  and  botanical  speci- 
mens was  of  the  most  interesting  kind,  but  unfortunately  the  few  on  whom  fell 
the  burden  of  the  work,  and  who  were,  perhaps,  the  most  deeply  interested  in 
the  subject  had  but  little  time  left  for  the  investigation  of  the  curiosities.  The 
leading  books  representative  of  botany  and  horticulture  in  the  age  when  real 
science  began  to  dawn  on  mankind  were  shown  in  considerable  numbers,  and 
consequently  one  could  compare  copies  of  such  well-known  works  as  those  of 
Dodonocus,  Matthiolus,  Clusius,  Parkinson,  and  others.  But  there  were  rarities 
on  view,  and  quite  a collection  of  gems,  in  the  shape  of  literary  trifles,  prints, 
and  original  pictures  illustrative  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  many  of  them  having 
no  special  bearing  on  the  potato  question,  although  possibly  useful  to  the 
student  for  side  lights.  Indeed,  this  was  somewhat 
of  a Drake,  Raleigb,  and  Hawkins  show,  with  the 
Spanish  Armada  in  the  midst  thereof,  and  a quite 
unique  little  portrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  that  one 
accepted  as  contemporary,  not  knowing  anything 
of  its  history,  but  hoping  much  to  see  it  again  with 
the  aid  of  leisure  to  see  it  properly.  Particularly 
interesting  were  : Garcilasso’s  “ Comentaries 

Beales”  (Lisbon,  1604)  and  a number  of  dic- 
tionaries of  the  native  Andean  languages  in  which 
the  name  for  the  potato  occurs — Gerard’s  “ Herbal  ” 

(1507),  Johnson’s  edition  of  Gerard  (1633),  Parkin- 
son’s “ Theatre”  and  “ Paradise”  (1640  and  1629 
respectively),  Dodonoeus’s  “Pemptades”  and 
“Stirpium  ” (1583  and  1554  respectively),  Clusius’s 
‘‘Kariorum  Plantarum  ” (1601),  “Matthiolus” 

(1598),  and  “npoSpojuos”  (1620),  “ Hortus 

Eystettensis  ” (1630),  L’Obel’s  “ Stirpium 

Adversaria  Nova”  (1570).  “Plantarum  Historia  ” 

(1576),  and  “Kreudboeck”  (1581),  Acosta’s  “His- 
toria Naturaly  Moral  de  los  Indios  ” (1590),  Cieza 
de  Leon’s  “Chronica  de  Peru”  (1553  and  1554), 
and  Hakluyt’s  collections  in  the  blackletter  and 
subsequent  editions.  The  hand-painted  figures  of 
Solanum  tuberosum  and  S.  maglia  from  Peru, 

Mexico,  and  Chili,  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  G. 

Baker,  F.R.S.,  of  Kew,  were  not  the  least 
attractive  amongst  the  many  good  things 
presented. 

Irish  Potatoes. — The  special  exhibition  from  the  residence  of  Sir  Walter 
llaleigh  was  described  in  a note  in  our  last  issue.  It  should  here  be  said  that 
the  potatoes  from  Ealeigh’s  garden,  presented  by  Mr.  M.  J.  Buckley,  of  Savoy 
House,  London,  were  fair  samples  of  the  growth  of  the  past  season,  as  also  of 
the  average  growth  and  quality  of  the  potatoes  that  form  so  important  a part 
of  the  dietary  of  the  Irish  peasantry.  These  potatoes  must  be  held  to  justify 
all  the  abuse  wherein  William  Cobbett  expressed  his  detestation  of  “ Ireland’s 
lazy  root.”  They  are  poor  in  size,  inconceivably  ugly,  scabby,  dirty,  diseased, 
and  ill  smelling.  We  much  regret  we  did  not  have  a few  cooked  in  Mr.  Bower's 
admirable  apparatus,  for  if  they  are  eatable  by  Englishmen  under  any  circum- 
stances, good  cooking  might  enable  one,  at  least,  to  taste  them.  When  travel- 
ling in  Ireland  we  get  better  things  than  these  ; it  may  be  that  the  hideous 
truth  is  carefully  concealed  from  strangers.  The  specific  gravity  of  these 
tubers  is  so  low  as  to  indicate  that  they  contain  but  little  else  than  water,  and, 
therefore,  must  become  diseased  on  the  slightest  provocation  by  bad  weather. 
Men  who  subsist  on  such  food  cannot  be  exemplary  citizens,  for  they  have  no 
stake  in  the  world  whatever. 

There  was  a muddle  in  the  organization  of  the  conference,  but  the  elements 
fell  together  at  times,  and  excellent  addresses  were  made  to  the  very  small 
audience  collected.  On  Thursday,  the  first,  and  one  of  the  best  of  the  papers 
was  that  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Mitchell,  M.A.,  Mr.  William  Carruthers,  F.R.S.,  being 
then  in  the  chair. 

Whence  Came  the  Potato P — Mr.  W.  S.  Mitchell,  M.A.,  read  the  first 
paper  on  “The  Historic  Consideration  of  the  Question — Whence  Came  the 
Potato  to  England  '!  ” He  said  that,  having  already  published  the  details  of 
his  researches  on  this  matter,  he  would  allude  to  a few  of  the  important  par- 
ticulars requiring  discussion.  It  was  his  own  opinion  that  future  generations 
would  regard  these  conferences  not  so  much  as  a celebration  of  the  past,  as 
approximately  marking  the  commencement  of  a now  ora  in  potato  culture. 
The  studies  made  by  Mr.  Baker  with  regard  to  the  wild  species  of  potatoes  in 
connection  with  the  suggestion  of  cross-breeding,  selection,  hybridization,  and 
grafting  were  all  new  ; and  an  important  question  in  relation  to  those  subjects 
was  whether  the  species  that  we  had  been  cultivating  for  three  hundred  years 
was  distinct  from  the  South  American.  According  to  history  our  potato  was 
a Virginian  importation,  but  he  thought  it  impossible  that  this  could  be 
correct.  His  task  had  been  to  go  through  the  history  of  the  period  so  as  to 
see  where  the  mistakes  had  arisen.  History  had  misled  botanists,  and  it 
would  bo  useful  at  this  tercentenary  occasion  for  us  to  thoroughly  wipe  out 
the  historic  troubles  arising  through  the  carelessness  of  previous  writers,  so 
that  future  workers  might  have  their  path  olearod  for  them.  Mr.  Mitohell 
then  gave  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  behove  that  the  potato  had  been 
introduced  into  England  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  1586.  He  bolieved  that 
Drake  had  originally  obtained  the  tuber  from  South  Atnorioa,  either  by 
purohase  or  plunder,  and  had  conveyed  it  to  England  at  the  conclusion  of  the 


voyago  in  which  he  relieved  Raleigh’s  Virginian  colony.  The  potato  thus 
being  brought  in  Drake’s  ships,  but  with  Raleigh’s  colonists,  would  reconcile 
the  contradictory  traditions  which  ascribed  the  introduction 'of  the  potato  to 
both  Raleigh  and  Drake. 

The  Chairman  said  that  although  he  had  already  been  over  this  ground  with 
Mr.  Mitchell,  he  was  not  altogether  satisfied  with  his  explanation.  He  thought  it 
probable  that  the  potato  might  have  reached  Virginia  even  in  those  early  times 
as  an  article  of  food.  The  question  of  the  native  locality  of  the  potato  was  a 
very  doubtful  one.  We  had  not  yet  obtained  that  absolute  certainty  abont 
the  wild  plant  which  really  represented  the  Solanum  tuberosum,  if  the 
potato  had  in  old  days  been  valued  as  highly  as  it  is  now,  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  have  been  scattered  over  the  new  world  before  the  arrival 
of  Columbus. 

A paper  by  Mr.  W.  Herries  Pollock,  M.A.,  on  Drake’s  Expedition  of  1586 
was  then  read  by  Sir  Richard  Pollock.  The  paper  gave  an  account  of 
Drake’s  voyage  of  1586,  of  the  places  touched  at,  and  the  enterprises  carried 
out. 

Cultivation  in  Peru. — Mr.  Clements  R.  Markham,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  of 
cinchona  fame,  then  read  a paper  upon  “ Potato  Cultivation  by  the  Incas  and 
other  Andean  nations.”  He  said  that  the  original  home  of  the  potato  was  in 
the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes  in  South  America.  There  it  had  been  cultivated 
from  time  immemorial  over  an  extent  of  3,000  miles.  When  the  Spaniards 
first  arrived  the  potato  was  a domesticated  plant  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Chibchas,  In  the  province  of  Quito,  throughout  the  empire  of  the  Incas  of  Peru, 
and  in  Chili.  This  fact  of  its  immemorial  cultivation  rendered  it  difficult  to 
ascertain  with  certainty  the  localities  where  the  potato  was  indigenous.  It 
was  most  probable  on  the  whole  that  the  potato  originally  grew  wild  in  suit- 
able localities  throughout  the  Cordilleras  of  Peru  and  Chili.  A description  of 
the  physical  geography  of  these  districts,  and  of  the  system  of  government 
under  which  its  inhabitants  lived,  then  followed.  Mr.  Markham  observed 
that  the  government  was  practically  a theocratic  socialism  which  secured  an 
almost  complete  absence  of  distress  and  pauperism 
among  the  people,  and  under  which  the  potato 
became  a cultivated  plant.  The  potato  was  un- 
known further  north  than  the  highlands  of  Bogota 
in  Columbia ; and  it  was  there  that  one  of  the 
three  American  civilizations  had  its  root,  viz.,  that 
. called  by  the  Spanish  conquerors  the  Mysca  nation. 

Its  people  spoke  a language  called  Chibcha,  which 
is  now  extinct.  But  vocabularies  have  been  pre- 
served, and  they  revealed  the  fact  that  the  ancient 
people  of  Bogota  cultivated  the  potato  extensively, 
and  had  produced  several  varieties. 

The  Wild  Potato. — Mr.  J.  G.  Baker,  F.R.S. 
(Kew),  read  a paper  upon  “The  Wild  Germs  of 
Tuberous  Solanums.”  He  said  that  the  well- 
marked,  thoroughly  distinct  species  of  tuber-bear- 
ing solanums  were  five  in  number,  and  were  all 
natives  of  America.  These  five  were  the  Solanum 
tuberosum  (including  numerous  sub-species  and 
varieties),  the  Solanum  Commersoni,  the  Solanum 
cardiophyllum,  the  Solanum  Jamesii,  and  the 
Solanum  oxycarpum.  The  potato  of  cultivation 
originated  from  the  first-named  species.  The 
tuberosum  in  one  form  or  another  extended  down 
the  western  side  of  the  American  continent  from 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  latitude  30  deg.  north,  to 
the  Chonos  Archipelago,  off  the  coast  of  Patagonia, 
in  latitude  45  deg.  south.  Within  this  area  were 
found  no  less  than  16  forms,  so  far  different  from  one 
another  that  they  had  been  named  by  some  botanical  writers  as  distinct 
species.  They  were  not  so,  however,  in  any  comprehensive  sense.  The 
tuberosum  was,  therefore,  one  of  those  polymorphic  vegetable  types,  of  which 
we  have  very  similar  examples  in  the  old  world  in  the  genus  Rubus,  the  rasp- 
berry, the  cloudberry,  and  the  saxatilis.  The  extreme  forms  looked  very 
different  from  one  another  when  they  were  placed  side  by  side,  but  in  the  whole 
series  there  was  to  be  found  no  very  decided  gap  of  character.  Though  the 
potato  had  been  cultivated  in  Europe  for  300  years,  we  knew  very  little  that 
was  trustworthy  about  the  deterioration  that  might  be  produced  in  the  dis- 
tinguishing characters  by  changes  of  olimate  and  soil.  He  wished  that  some 
one  would  undertake  to  monograph  the  tuberous  solanums  in  the  same 
thorough  way  that  Mr.  George  Maw  had  just  monographed  the  crocuses. 
We  did  not  at  present  even  know  clearly  whether  S.  tuberosum,  the  commonly 
cultivated  esculent,  was  really  an  original  type  or  a form  produced  by  man’s 
agency,  and  in  investigating  the  relations  to  it  of  the  other  15  tuberous  forms 
there  was  scope  for  the  labour  of  a lifetime.  He  would  add  that  Mr. 
Markham’s  paper  was  of  exceptional  value  and  interest,  and  if  nothing  more 
came  from  the  conferences,  a new  era  in  the  history  of  the  potato  had  been 
inaugurated  by  Mr.  Markham’s  contribution.  It  contained  an  enormous  Hood 
of  information,  which  would  put  the  botanical  and  historical  bearing  of  the 
question  in  an  entirely  new  light.  Botanists  had  not  had  the  least  idea  of  the 
large  extent  to  which  it  appeared  the  potato  was  cultivated  at  tho  very  early 
period  Mr.  Markham  has  mentioned. 

Potato  Disease. — Mr.  G.  Murray,  F.L.S.,  of  the  British  Museum,  road 
a paper  on  “ The  Potato  Disease,”  his  remarks  being  illustrated  by  a number 
of  diagrams  of  the  fungus  in  its  various  stages.  He  said  that  the  history  of 
the  disease  was  a recent  one  as  compared  with  the  history  of  the  potato  itself, 
notice  having  been  first  called  to  it  in  1845,  when  it  was  probably  brought  to 
this  country  from  Belgium.  After  describing  tho  nature  of  the  fungus,  Mr. 
Murray  said  that  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  the  diseaso  was  propagated  by 
the  spores  being  distributed  by  the  wind.  A number  of  glass  slides,  such  as 
are  used  with  a microscope,  having  been  covered  with  glycerine  and  placed  on 
the  lee  side  of  a field  of  infected  potatoes,  when  a slight  breeze  was  blowing, 
it  waR  found  that  after  an  exposure  of  a few  hours  the  slides  each  contained  a 
number  of  these  spores.  From  continuous  microscopic  investigation  it  had 
been  seen  that  the  complete  fungus  was  produced  in  three  hours  ; and  this  fact 
acoounted  for  tho  sudden  and  disastrous  spread  of  the  disease.  No  systom  of 
earthing  up  the  potatoes  could,  he  believed,  be  oflioacious  in  checking  the 
diseaso,  neither  could  confidence  be  placed  in  any  legislative  onaotments  regu- 
lating tho  planting  of  potatoes. 

Earl  Cathoart  said  it  would  bo  interesting  to  know  whether  the  potato 
disease  were  un  effect  or  a cause.  With  regard  to  the  degeneracy  of  tho 
potato,  ho  might  mention  that  it  was  a faot  that  no  supposod  disease-resisting 
potato  had  ever  existed  for  more  than  about  20  yours.  That,  in  itself,  ho 
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considered  to  bo  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  theory  that  plants  are  liable  to 
degenerate  when  over-oultivatad. 

Mr.  Henry  Leveque  de  Vilmorin  (of  the  French  National  Society  of 
Agriculture)  then  read  a paper  upon  *'  The  Introduction  of  the  Potato  into 
France.” 

On  Friday,  at  the  morning  sitting,  Mr.  W.  S.  Mitohell  presided  for  a time, 
but,  having  to  leavo,  his  place  was  taken  by  Dr.  Maxwell  T.  Mastors,  F.U.S. 

Production  of  Varieties. — Dr.  Maxwoll  Masters,  F.ll.S.,  read  the  first 
paper  upon  ‘‘The  Production  of  Varieties  by  Cultivation.”  lie  said  that  the 
question  for  discussion  was  whether  the  modes  whioh  we  now  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  new  varieties  was  sufficient  to  insure  the  attainment  of 
the  object  worked  for.  On  the  whole,  he  did  not  think  they  were,  and  he 
would  take  the  opportunity  of  drawing  attention  to  the  extreme  vagueness 
that  attended  all  tho  efforts  at  the  present  time  to  raise  new  varieties  of  the 
potato.  A wider  knowledge  aud  a greater  precision  in  scientific  method  were 
muoh  wanted.  The  practical  men  were  rather  apt  to  depreciate  the  value  of 
8oientifio  inquiries,  but  ho  believed  that  a little  more  information  upon  the 
objeot  aimed  at  and  the  best  way  of  attaining  it  would  be  very  beneficial. 
The  most  general  method  of  producing  varieties  was  that  of  selection  ; but  he 
was  of  opinion  that  nothing  useful  could  be  derived  from  this  method.  Another 
process  was  that  of  cross  breeding,  or  producing  new  varieties  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  pollen  of  one  variety  to  the  stigma  of  another.  This  method  had 
been  practised  for  many  years.  Th6  third  method  was  that  of  hybridization 
proper,  or  the  crossing  of  two  reputedly  distinct  species.  This  process  had 
not  been  much  attended  to  in  England  until  it  was  taken  up  by  Messrs.  Sutton 
at  Heading.  There  was  yet  another  mode  by  which  new  varieties  might  be 
obtained — namely,  grafting.  Very  many  potato  cultivators  absolutely  denied 
the  possibility  of  anything  like  grafting,  but  he  believed  it  to  be  a practical 
aud  realizable  idea.  He  had  himself  obtained  intermediate  forms  by  the 
process,  and  he  had  seen  remarkable  results  obtained  by  grafting  the  potato 
on  to  the  tomato  and  other  species.  These  were  all  the  methods  at  present 
practised  for  gaining  new  varieties  of  the  potato ; there  might  be  more,  but 
he  did  not  think  it  probable.  What  he  would  wish  to  emphasise  was  that 
all  these  modes,  except  that  practised  by  Messrs.  Sutton,  were  merely  ringing 
the  changes  on  the  old  varieties  over  and  over  again.  If  any  really  important 
result  were  to  be  obtained  in  the  future  in  point  of  greater  adaptability  to  our 
climate,  power  of  resisting  disease,  or  general  robustness,  we  should  have  to 
infuse  a new  strain  into  our  varieties,  and  the  only  way  to  do  this  was  by 
hybridization  of  species.  It  was  not  necessary  to  confine  the  experiments  to 
tuberous  solanums  only,  but  other  hardy  species  of  the  solanum  might  be  put 
under  requisition.  The  process,  however,  would  be  very  long  and  tedious,  audit 
would  hardly  be  within  the  power  of  private  individuals  to  undertake  the 
experiments,  which  would  require  quite  twenty  years  of  constant  attention. 

The  Chairman  referred  to  tho  want  of  scientific  knowledge  associated  with 
what  was  called  practical  knowledge,  illustrating  his  remarks  by  pointing  out 
that  when  Lord  Cathcart  offered  a prize  for  an  essay  on  the  potato  disease,  out 
of  the  ninety-four  competing  papers  sent  in  not  one  was  considered  to  evince 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  deserve  the  prize. 

Mr.  Alexander  Dean  said  that  at  the  time  when  the  prize  was  offered  for 
an  essay  on  the  potato  disease  scientific  men  themselves  hardly  understood  the 
subject.  With  regard  to  the  process  of  selection  for  producing  new  varieties, 
he  could  say,  as  a person  who  had  had  much  experience  in  the  matter,  that 
the  only  result  to  be  obtained  was  a slightly  better  stock  for  a year  or  two, 
which,  however,  would  soon  degenerate.  The  only  real  means  by  which  dis- 
tinct varieties  had  been  introduced  was  by  cross-breeding  ; and  by  this  means 
from  the  simple  Solanum  tuberosum,  a thousand  distinct  varieties  had  been 
obtained.  They  had  also  produced  many  varieties  entitled  to  be  called  disease- 
resisting,  and  had  put  themselves  in  the  position  to  say  that  potatoes  were 
never  better  or  cheaper  than  at  present. 

Mr.  Arthur  Sutton  (Reading)  said  that  he  did  not  wish  to  claim  any  of  the 
credit  for  having  originated  the  experiments  referred  to  by  Dr.  Maxwell 
Masters.  The  idea  had  emanated  from  Lord  Cathcart,  and  he  believed  that  in 
its  execution  they  had  a pleasing  example  of  the  union  of  scientific  and  prac- 
tical knowledge.  He  had  never  known  any  new  variety  to  be  originated  by 
selection,  and  he  believed  such  a thing  to  be  impossible. 

Mr.  William  Earley  said  that,  while  he  did  not  assert  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  new  varieties  by  the  process  of  selection,  the  fact  was  not  to  be  over- 
looked that  by  continually  choosing  the  best  specimens  of  a variety  a better 
standard  of  excellence  was  maintained. 

Mr.  Charles  Ap  Thomas  said  that  he  had  resided  for  25  years  in  Chili  and 
Peru,  and  was  conversant  with  the  edible  plants  there.  There  were  three 
varieties  of  the  potato,  one  of  them,  the  yellow  potato,  being  very  suitable  for 
introduction  into  England.  Its  name  was  given  it  on  account  of  the  colour  of 
its  flesh  ; and  it  was  very  similar  to  the  Rector  of  Woodstock  variety.  It  was 
indigenous  to  the  soil  and  had  been  found  in  the  country  by  the  Spaniards 
when  they  first  arrived. 

Papers  were  read  by  Mr.  Richard  Dean  on  “The  Cultivation  of  the 
Potato,”  by  Mr.  Alexander  Dean  on  “Raising  new  Varieties,”  and  by  Mr. 
Earley  on  “The  Advantage  of  Early  Lifting  of  the  Crop  as  a Preventive  of 
Disease.” 

At  the  evening  sitting  Mr.  T.  H.  Bolton  presided,  the  subject  for  con- 
sideration was  the  carriage  of  potatoes  by  land  and  water,  ana  the  ratts  of 
freight  to  which  they  were  subject. 

Rates  of  Transit  of  Potatoes. — The  Chairman  said  it  was  generally 
admitted  that  the  railways  had  hardly  answered  the  requirements  of  the 
public  either  as  to  accommodation  or  cheapness  of  transit.  In  the  last  Parlia- 
ment a measure  had  been  introduced,  on  the  responsibility  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
Government,  to  place  the  railway  companies  under  greater  supervision,  and  to 
require  that  they  should  more  fully  discharge  the  duties  which  had,  under 
Parliamentary  sanction,  been  intrusted  to  them.  This  measure  was  not  then 
carried  through,  but  its  passing  into  law  was  only  deferred,  and  the  railway 
companies  would  have  finally  to  submit  to  Parliamentary  control.  We  had 
had  very  great  reason  to  complain  of  the  unfair  preference  that  was  practically 
given  to  foreign  producers  in  connexion  with  the  main  trunk  lines  into  the 
great  cities.  It  was  no  use  for  the  railways  to  plead  that  they  could  not 
afford  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  public,  for  it  could  be  seen  from  any 
returns  that  most  of  the  chief  lines  were  paying  good  dividends. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Hunter,  M.P.,  then  read  a paper  on  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion. He  said  that  the  subject  of  railway  charges  for  the  carrying  of 
potatoes  might  be  considered  under  the  following  heads:  (1)  Preferential 

charges  in  favour  of  foreign  as  against  home  grown  potatoes  ; (2)  Irregularities 
in  the  charges  compared  with  the  service  rendered  ; (3)  charges  by  railway 
companies  exceeding  the  maximum ; (4)  excessive  proportion  of  the  charges 


to  the  value  of  tho  article  ; (5)  suggestions  for  cheapening  the  rates  of  convey- 
ance. With  regard  to  the  last  consideration,  could  cheaper  rates  lie  obtained  ? 
It  was  first  to  be  remembored  that,  as  it  stood  now  tho  law  could  do  nothing 
to  help  tho  potato  grower.  On  the  Brighton  line  the  rate  charged  pur  ton 
per  mile,  exclusive  of  collection  and  delivery,  varied  between  4d.  and  G 1 . , 
while  in  America  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  charged  less  than  \ 1. 
per  ton  per  mile  on  the  average  of  its  whole  goods  traffic.  This  was  lower  than 
the  English  average  for  the  coal  traffic  only.  The  secret  of  tho  low  American 
rates  was  not  in  the  unremunerativu  character  of  tho  work  done,  but  in  the 
mode  of  conducting  railway  business.  What  was  required  was  a truck  rate 
besides  a tonnage  rate.  By  such  an  arrangement  the  trader  could  have  the 
option  of  sending  by  the  present  system  or  of  having  a truck  and  loading  it  as 
he  pleased  and  with  what  he  pleased  up  to  the  full  carrying  capacity  of  the 
waggon.  At  a rough  guess  ho  would  say  that  an  eight  or  ten  ton  truck  ought 
to  be  charged  about  Gd.  per  mile  for  short  distances  (say  under  40  miles),  aud 
a diminishing  rate  for  long  distances,  so  that  for  200  miles  it  ought  not  to 
exceed  4d.  per  mile.  It  might  be  said  that  though  this  system  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  large  trader  it  would  not  be  so  to  the  small  trader.  Indirectly 
it  would,  however,  for  the  moment  a fair  truck  rate  was  established  a class  of 
carriers  would  spring  up  who  would  colleot  the  traffic  of  small  men  and  make 
their  profit  by  sending  full  truck  loads.  Under  the  present  system  tho  inde- 
pendent  carrier  had  been  exterminated,  and  the  railway  companies  had 
established  a monopoly.  If  a truck  rate  were  fixed  the  business  would  be  made 
more  profitable  to  the  companies,  and  at  the  same  time  the  railway  monopoly 
would  be  smashed, 


Work  far  tljt  Week, 

♦ 

CONSERVATORY  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

Camellias. — Extremes  of  temperature,  moisture,  or  drought  will  cause  the 
buds  to  fall ; and  it  will  be  as  well  now  to  see  that  all  camellias  are  really 
moist  at  the  root,  for  sometimes  after  the  soil  becomes  dry  the  water  paBstB 
away  on  the  outside  of  the  ball  without  any  benefit  to  the  roots  whatever.  A 
dry  heat  is  very  injurious  to  camellias  now. 

Cinerarias  should  be  coming  on  nioely  now  to  bloom.  Those  selected 
for  the  first  bloom  to  be  near  the  glass  and  in  a warm  place  ; those  to  be  grown 
on  must  have  a shift,  aud  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible.  Green  fly  must  be 
kept  down,  and  the  cineraria  grower  has  enough  to  do  generally  in  this 
business.  Plenty  of  air  will  be  required  by  all  alike,  and  regular  supplies  of 
water. 

Conservatory. — It  is  undoubtedly  desirable  to  keep  the  conservatory  gay, 
yet  climbers  and  other  permanent  occupants  must  not  be  forced  into  growth 
prematurely.  Heat  enough  must  be  maintained  to  prevent  mildew  and  to 
allow  of  giving  air  freely  ; but  the  cultivator  must  endeavour  to  hit  the  golden 
maxim  of  keeping  things  safe  and  in  order  without  pushing  anything  into 
growth  before  its  time.  If  mildew  occurs  on  valuable  subjects,  apply  sulphur 
directly,  but  any  nearly  worn-out  subjects  that  are  becommg  mouldy  had  better 
be  got  rid  of  altogether.  Be  very  cautious  in  giving  water;  give  enough,  and 
not  a drop  to  spare.  A good  time  for  a general  watering  is  on  those  bright 
mornings  when  a west  wind  blows,  and  it  seems  as  if  spring  had  suddenly  set 
in.  Another  time  when  watering  must  be  generally  attended  to  is  when  fires 
are  going  to  keep  out  frost,  for  then  it  is  that  plants  are  likely  to  be  dried  up 
and  irreparably  injured. 

Heaths,  in  common  with  other  hard- wooded  plants,  require  for  this  season 
of  the  year  a little  extra  care  to  protect  them  from  injury  by  damp,  undue 
fire-heat,  and  frost.  It  is  a practice  with  many  to  nurse  them  too  much,  for 
they  love  air  and  light,  and  have  little  liking  for  artificial  heat.  They  should 
now  all  be  comfortably  housed,  and  in  such  a way  that  they  may  have  free 
ventilation.  Watering  must  be  performed  with  caution  ; always  endeavour  to 
give  them  rain-water,  and  take  great  care  that  they  do  not  flag  too  much.  On 
the  other  hand,  never  let  them  be  sodden.  The  best  time  to  water  is  early 
in  the  day,  so  that  the  damp  will  dry  up  before  closing  the  house.  If  this  is 
not  attended  to,  mildew  will  appear,  which  is  a very  destructive  agent,  and 
must  be  checked  by  dusting  with  sulphur  the  parts  affected.  This  is  often 
produced  by  placing  the  plants  too  closely  together,  thus  preventing  a proper 
circulation  of  air  through  and  between  them.  Care  must  be  taken  in  giving 
air  that  they  do  not  have  too  much  when  they  are  likely  to  catch  easterly 
winds.  At  such  times  give  it  on  the  opposite  side,  if  a span-roof  house. 

Greenhouse  to  have  as  little  fire-heat  as  will  be  safe,  and  to  be  kept  as  dry 
as  possible.  On  the  occasion  of  a sudden  frost  there  is  a tendency  to  get  up  a 
brisk  heat  at  night,  and  muen  harm  is  done  by  running  the  temperature  up  tt< 
60  deg.  or  more  and  then  leaving  the  fire  to  go  out,  so  that  by  the  morning 
they  are  exposed  to  a temperature  of  35  deg.  or  less.  The  amateur  must  en- 
deavour to  avoid  such  extremes.  By  a little  watchfulness  it  may  generally  be 
known  when  frost  is  to  be  expected  ; the  fire  should  then  be  lighted  early  in 
the  day,  and  allowed  to  go  very  low  (at  night,  and  be  banked  up  the  last  thiDg, 
so  as  to  burn  slowly  until  morniDg. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE  GROUNDS. 

Flower-sticks  are  important  items  of  garden  furniture,  and  this  quiet 
season  may  be  well  spent  under  cover  in  preparing  a plentiful  supply  for  next 
season.  For  ordinary  purposes  the  best  flower-sticks  are  made  by  splitting 
what  are  known  as  four-foot  double  selected  laths,  which  the  bricklayer  or 
lathrender  will  supply.  These  should  be  split  and  cut  to  proper  lengths,  the 
edges  rounded  off,  and  the  ends  pointed,  and  then  the  whole  should  have  two 
coats  of  paint.  They  will  last  longer  if  the  pointed  ends  are  dipped  in  hot 
pitch,  which  prevents  their  rotting  in  the  soil.  Flower-sticks  of  this  sort  are 
generally  painted  green,  but  they  should  be  separated  into  two  or  three  lots 
in  sizes,  and  be  painted  two  or  three  different  colours,  such  as  reddish  bro  wn, 
green,  and  dark  umber.  These  three  colours  will  match  nearly  all  the  various 
kinds  of  stems  of  plants  which  the  sticks  may  be  used  to  support.  The  strong 
shoots  of  fuchsias  that  have  been  cut  down  in  the  open  ground  make  excellent 
flower-sticks,  and  need  no  paintiDg,  because  of  their  natural  colour  ; the  hardy 
fuchsias  make  first-rate  flower-sticks,  and  the  common  snowberry  may  be  cut 
down  for  the  same  purpose — the  stout  rods  trimmed  for  sticks,  and  the  light 
ones  put  aside  for  use  as  pegs,  for  which  purpose  they  are  very  tough  and 
trustworthy. 

FRUIT  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 

Bush  Fruits  to  be  propagated  by  cuttiDgs  of  ripe  stout  shoots  of  last  year. 
The  buds  should  be  removed  from  the  bottom  of  the  cutting  to  within  four 
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inchos  of  the  top,  so  as  to  form  a dear  stem  and  prevent  suckers.  Lay  on  a 
thick  coating  of  half-rotten  dung  between  gooseberry  and  currant  bushes,  and 
in  dry  weather  priok  it  in  with  a fork,  so  as  to  avoid  injury  to  the  roots. 
Raspberries  to  have  a heavy  mulch,  which  is  not  to  be  pricked  in  ; any  dis- 
turbance of  their  roots  is  a great  injury.  Good  crops  of  currants  may  be 
obtained  from  standards,  which  are  easily 'grown,  and  have  a very  handsome 
appearance  when  loaded  with  fruit. 

Fruit  Trees  to  he  planted  with  all  speed  ; if  delayed  much  longer  the 
next  year’s  crop  may  be  lost.  Always  trim  away  by  a clean  cut  all  bruised  and 
jagged  portions  of  the  roots  ; plaoe  the  original  collar  at  the  level  of  the  soil, 
so  that  the  tree  is  no  deeper  than  it  was  before,  and  fill  in  with  soil  in  a 
friable  condition.  No  tree  will  prosper  if  the  roots  are  puddled  in  with  wet 
pasty  earth. 

Young  Fruit  Trees  on  Walls,  especially  pears  and  plums,  and  not  un- 
frequently  peaches  and  nectarines,  after  being  planted  two  or  three  years, 
become  so  vigorous  that  their  wood  more  resembles  willows  grown  for 
basket-making  than  the  firm  and  short-jointed  wood  we  look  upon  as  the 
precursor  of  a plentiful  supply  of  fruit.  Then  to  depend  on  the  pruniog-knife, 
as  usually  applied  to  the  branches  of  such  trees  for  subduing  their  unruly 
luxuriance,  is  a fallacy ; for  whilst  their  roots  riot  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  a 
fresh-made  border  without  check  or  hindrance,  so  long  will  they  continue  to 
renew  their  gross  and  unfruitful  growths,  as  they  penetrate  deeper  year  after 
year,  getting  further  from  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  air.  The  proper  course 
of  procedure  is  to  apply  the  knife  to  the  root  in  conjunction  with  the  spade 
and  digging  fork,  carefully  removing  the  soil  from  the  roots,  lifting  one  by  one 
all  the  fibrous  roots  towards  the  surface,  and  those  that  take  a decided  dow- 
ward  direction  into  the  subsoil  raise  up  if  possible,  and  place  them  horizon- 
tally, or,  if  that  cannot  be  done,  cut  them  entirely  through.  If,  however,  the 
trees  be  not  too  large — say,  not  more  than  four  years  planted — they  will  often 
be  benefited  by  being  entirely  lifted,  placing  them  again  in  the  hole  after  the 
bottom  is  levelled  ; but  if  the  soil  is  stiff  or  wet  fill  up  the  hole,  mixing  a 
portion  of  porous  soil  or  charred  refuse  during  the  process,  and  then  place 
the  tree  on  the  surface,  raising  a small  hillock  of  soil  over  the  roots,  and  upon 
that  place  a mulching  of  litter,  in  order  to  protect  them  from  winter’s  cold  and 
summer's  heat. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  FRAME  GROUND. 

Kitchen  Garden  work  now  comprises  the  digging,  trenching,  and  ridging 
up  of  vacant  quarters,  according  to  the  character  of  the  soil  and  the  crops  that 
are  to  be  grown.  By  proceeding  with  this  work  now  the  soil  will  undergo  a 
thorough  pulverization  from  the  action  of  the  weather.  Potatoes  in  clamps 
and  in  outhouses  should  be  made  safe  from  frost  by  the  application  of  additional 
coverings  where  necessary. 

Mushroom  Beds  should  be  kept  covered  during  bad  weather  with  dry 
straw,  and  over  that  reed  or  straw  hurdles,  to  throw  off  the  wet  and  prevent 
entrance  of  frost.  During  mild  bright  days  take  off  all  the  coverings,  expose 
the  beds  to  the  air,  and  cover  up  again  with  fresh  dry  straw.  This  manage- 
ment will  keep  the  beds  in  bearing  and  without  deterioration  of  the  produce. 
Mushrooms  frequently  fail  at  this  time  of  year  owing  to  the  cooling  down  of 
the  beds.  It  is  impossible  to  maintain  them  in  a bearing  state  at  a tempera- 
ture below  60  deg,,  and  an  additional  10  deg.  is  an  advantage.  The  safest  order 
of  procedure  is  to  make  up  a fresh  bed  every  month. 
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Grossulariace.b. 

Itibes  alpinum,  L.  (granite). 

,,  petraum,  Wulf.  (lime-stone). 

Two  shrubs  of  the  mountainous  region,  growing  large  by  cultivation. 

Saxifrages. 

Saxifraga  umbrosa,  L. 

,,  rotundi folia,  L. 

„ cuneifolia,  L. 

,,  apennina,  Bertol.  (Southern  Tyrol). 

These  species  love  shade  ; the  last  prefer  a light  soil,  and  do  not  like 
excessive  moisture;  they  are  very  hardy. 

Saxifraga  Jfostii,  Tausch.  (Tyrol). 

,,  aizotn,  L. 

, , gaudini,  Briigger. 

,,  elatior,  M.  and  K.  (Eastern  Switz.  and  Tyrol). 

,,  crustata,  Vest.  (Tyrol ; lime-stone). 

,,  purpurata,  Gaud. 

,,  cotyledon,  L. 

,,  Portce,  Stein  (Tyrol). 

. , brevifolia,  Sternb. 

,,  earinthiaca,  Schott  and  Kotschy.  (S.  Aizoon,  Jacq.) 

,,  clongata,  Engl.  (Eastern  Switz.) 

,,  lantoscana,  B.  and  R.  (Eastern  Alps). 

,,  Ungulate i,  Bell.  (Dauphinc  Alps). 

All  these  species,  belonging  to  the  group  Aizoon,  are  extremely  easy  to 
cultivate.  With  exposure  to  sun,  a stony  soil  of  slight  depth,  and  little 
moisture  they  always  succeed.  They  sow  themselves  abundantly  on  the 
rockery,  where  they  sometimes  produce  hybrids.  This  happened  in  the 
Botanic  Garden,  where  I observed  an  intermediate  form  between  S.  Cotyledon 
and  S.  Aizoon.  The  Alpine  Garden  of  Acclimatization  received  from  Dr. 
Regel,  seeds  of  many  varieties  and  forms  of  Saxifraga  Aizoon.  All  have 
grown,  and  are  on  their  way  to  prosperity. 

Saxifraga  Jloruknta,  Moret. 

This  very  pretty  and  rare  species  is  met  with  in  the  Maritime  Alps,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nice.  Its  culture  is  difficult.  It  would  be  necessary  to  try 
it  while  yet  quite  young,  planted  in  walls  and  on  the  perpendioular  position, 
which  it  naturally  adopts  in  a wild  state.  I have  never  succeeded  with  it. 

Saxifraga  diapensioides  Bell  (Valais  and  Tyrol). 

, crcsia,  L.  (lime-stone), 

, , H/juarroHU,  L.  (Tyrol).  , 

,,  puffin*.  Gaud. 

,,  Jlurscriana,  L.  (Tyrol). 

,,  Vandellii,  Sternb.  (Eastern  Switz.  and  Tyrol). 

,,  TombcanentiiH,  Boise.  (Southern  Tyrol). 

,,  cteeia  (diapensioidea  var.)  squarraea  (Tyrol). 


All  these  are  rock)(species,  and  require  dryness.  It  is  well  to  plant  them 
on  slopes  between  two  stones  or  in  the  crevices  of  w dls. 

Saxifraga  arachnoidea,  Sternb.  (Southern  Tyrol). 

,,  cernua,  L. 

,,  hieracifolia,  W.  and  K.  (Tyrol). 

These  plants  are  rather  difficult  to  flower  in  cultivation.  I have  succeeded 
with  them  in  a mixture  of  turf,  sphagnum,  and  grit.  (See  “ Special  Treat- 
ment.”) 

Saxifraga  controversa,  Sternbg.  (S.  adscendens,  L.) 

,,  petraa,  L.  (Southern  Tyrol). 

Require  an  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  a soil  rich  in  humus;  the  first  does 
not  succeed  on  lime-stone,  while  the  second  requires  it. 

Saxifraga  stellarii,  L. 

,,  hispidula,  Roch. 

,,  glabrata,  Sternb. 

, , Bngleri,  D-C.  (Tyrol). 

,,  aphylla,  Sternb. 

„ pedemontana,  All.  (Mont.  Rosa). 

,,  acaulis,  Gaud.  (High  Alps)  (moschata  var.compacta,  Kocb.) 

,,  muscoides , Wulf. 

„ laxa,  Sternb. 

,,  atropurpurea,  Sternb.  (moschata  var.  atropurpuren). 

,,  crocea,  Gaud,  (moschata  var.  crocea). 

,,  maculata,  Reich. 

>i  pygmaa.  Haw.  (Tyrol)  (moschata  var.  pygrnsea). 

„ Facchinii,  Kooh.  (Tyrol)  (muscoides  var.  Facchinii). 

,,  androsacea,  L. 

,,  sedoides,  L.  (Tyrol ; lime-stone). 

„ aizoides,  L. 

„ airorubeus,  Bertol.  (Tyrol)  (aizoides  var.). 

,,  tenella,  Wulf.  (East  Alps). 

, , aspera,  L. 

,,  bry  aides,  L. 

,,  intermedia,  Heg.  (aspera  var.). 

„ mutata,  L. 

,,  Seguieri,  Sprgl. 

These  various  species  love  a turfy,  moist,  and  spongy  soil,  with  an  'exposure 
to  the  sun.  The  turf  is  replaced,  when  not  at  hand,  by  a one-third  proportion 
of  sphagnum.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  drain  the  niches  well,  in  order  that 
the  moisture  may  not  produce  algas  and  mosses.  S.  mutata  requires  to  be 
planted  on  a slope  in  clayey  soil. 

Saxifraga  Allionii,  Gaud,  (moschata,  Wulf.  forma  robusta). 

,,  exarata.  Will.  (Tyrol  and  East.  Switz). 

These  two  plants  are  mossy  Saxifragas,  which  quickly  carpet  the  rocAs, 
which  they  ornament  very  prettily. 

Saxifraga  hypnoides.  (West  Alps  and  Cevennes). 

F.equires  no  special  culture. 

Saxifraga  return,  GonaD. 

,,  Pudolphiana,  Horns.  (Tyrol)  (oppositifolia  var.). 

,,  oppositifolia,  L. 

„ Hegetscliweilerii,  Briigg.  (Tyrol).. 

„ bijlora,  All. 

The  five  different  saxifragas  belong  to  the  upper  and  glacial  zone.  They 
flourish  very  well  in  cultivation,  but  require  a well-drained,  dry  soil,  of  little 
depth,  and  an  exposure  to  the  north  or  the  east. 

Zahlbrucknera  paradoxa,  Reich. 

Chrysosplenium  alternifoliwn,  L. 

,,  oppositifolium,  L. 

Three  plants  of  the  lower  and  mountainous  region  ; they  love  moisture  ajnd 
shade. 

Umbf.llifer.-e. 

llacquctia  (Dondia)  Epipaclis,  D.C.  (Carinthia). 

Sun,  rich  soil. 

Astrantia  bavarica,  F.  Sch. 

,,  carninlica,  Wulf. 

„ major.  L. 

,,  earinthiaca,  Hoppe. 

Deep  rich  soil  and  exposure  to  the  sun. 

Astrantia  minor,  L.  (granite). 

Spongy,  turfy  soil,  and  shaded  position. 

Fryngium  alpinum,  L. 

Succeeds  admirably  in  the  ordinary  soil  of  the  garden  ; it  requires  rich 
and  deep  ground,  and  a slightly-shaded  position. 

llnplcurum  stellatum,  L. 

,,  petrreum,  L.  (Southern  Tyrol). 

,,  ranunculoides,  L. 

IAbanotis  athamantoides,  D.C. 

,,  montana,  Crntz. 

,,  gracilis,  Rchb.  (Southern  Tyrol). 

Athamanta  cretensis,  L.  (lime-stone). 

,,  Maithioli,  Wulf.  (Southern  Alps). 

Meum  athamanticum,  Jacq.  (lime-stone). 

,,  mutdlina,  L. 

Jleracleum  alpinum,  L. 

,,  montanum,  Schleich. 

ii  pyrenaieum,  Lam.  (Southern  Alps). 

,,  amtriacnm,  L.  (Eastern  Alps). 

Sun,  soil  deep  and  rich.  These  plants  have  a fairly  strong  development, 
and  should  only  appear  on  large  rookeries  or  in  the  picturesque  coruois  of  tho 
wild  garden. 

Capri  foliacej:. 

Sambucus  raccmosa,  L. 

Lonicera  nigra,  L. 

,,  cccrulea,  L. 

,,  alpigena,  L. 

Suitablo  shrubs  for  ornamonting  largo  rookories  and  rock  masses  of  the  wild 
garden. 

Zinnaa  borealis,  L. 

See  “ special  treatment.” 


" ANY  DOCTOR  WILL  TELL  YOU " there  is  no  better  Gough  Medicine  then 
KEATING’S  LOZENGES.  One  [liven  lolUf  ; if  you  ■ufler  from  cough  try  thorn  but  once 
they  will  euro,  and  they  will  not  injure  your  health,  they  contain  only  thn  i>uro*t  mui  eiiuplt  Rt 
drugs,  secretly  and  skilfully  combined.  Sold  everywhere  in  13(d,  tins,— (Auvr.  I 
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exhibitions  mvti  JJUttinejs. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  December  7. 

Floral  Committee. 

Presen  t : O.  F.  Wilsoo,  Esq.,  iu  the  chair  ; Dr.  Masters,  Major  Lendy,  Rev. 
\V.  Wilks,  and  Messrs.  J.  Lung,  H.  Bennett,  T.  Iiaines,  R.  Doan,  II.  llerbst, 
J.  Walker,  Jatues  Hudson,  William  Holmes,  II.  Cannell,  G.  Dulliuld,  Charles 
Noble,  H.  Ballautine,  W.  H.  lvellook,  J.  Dominy,  H.  M.  Pollett,  E.  Hill,  H. 
Turner,  J.  O’Brien,  H.  Low,  J.  Douglas,  and  G.  Paul.  The  members  who,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  list  of  uamos,  mustered  in  strong  foroe,  had  a 
very  light  tax  imposed  upon  their  time  and  strength  on  this  occasion,  for  the 
subjects  submitted  were  few  iu  number,  and  the  majority  were  of  compara- 
tively little  importance. 

Several  orchids  were  shown,  ohief  amongst  them  being  an  example  of 
Odontoglossum  Alexandra},  bearing  a large,  splendidly-developed  panicle  of 
flowers,  from  Mr.  Searing,  gardener  to  C.  J.  Partington,  Esq.,  Heaton  House, 
Cheshunt,  who  was  awarded  a cultural  commendation.  Mr.  Heimes,  gardener 
to  F.  A.  Philbrick,  Esq.,  Oldfield,  Biokley,  submitted  a beautiful  white  form 
of  Ladia  anceps,  for  which  he  was  awarded  a certificate  of  the  first  class.  Mr.  W. 
Bull,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  exhibited  a new  and  beautiful  Lady’s  Slipper,  from 
Cochin  China,  under  the  designation  of  Cypripedium  callosum,  which  had  tbe 
distinction  of  a first-class  certificate  conferred  upon  it.  Mr.  F.  J.  Paul,  gar- 
dener to  J.  G.  Browning,  Esq.,  Forest  Farm,  Windsor  Forest,  exhibited  a well- 
flowered  specimen  of  Cypripedium  intermedium,  a handsome  hybrid  obtained 
from  a cross  effected  between  C.  villosum  and  C.  insigne.  The  flowers,  as 
indicated  by  the  name,  are  intermediate  in  character  between  the  two  parents, 
the  labellum  and  petals  resembling  those  of  the  flowers  of  C.  villosum,  whilst 
the  dorsal  Bepal  is  similar  to  that  of  C.  insigne. 

From  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  came  a collection  of  zonal 
pelargoniums,  which  presented  a very  brilliant  appearance,  and,  as  is 
customary,  attracted  a full  share  of  attention.  The  varieties  comprised  Queen 
of  tbe  Belgians,  a pure  white  variety  of  special  value  for  flowering  during  the 
winter  months ; Hyacinth,  deep  rich  scarlet ; Mary  Caswell,  peach  pink,  a 
very  pleasing  shade  of  colour;  Mr.  Cannell,  scarlet  crimson,  a superb  variety, 
effective  in  colour  and  of  high  quality  ; Lady  Reed,  flesh  colour  with  bright 
vermilion  centre ; Lord  Chesterfield,  rich  magenta,  a finely-formed  and 
effectively-coloured  variety  ; Kate  Greenaway,  bright  pink ; Cato,  orange 
scarlet ; Swanley  Gem,  soft  red ; Kentish  Fire,  brilliant  crimson ; Olivier, 
soft  salmon,  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  Linette,  rosy  red,  large  and  good.  A 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  the  firm,  who  exhibited  also  flowers  of  several  of 
their  beautiful  strains  of  primulas.  Mr.  J.  King,  Rowsham,  Aylesbury,  ex- 
hibited Calla  tethiopica  Chameleon,  a variety  obtained  from  seed,  and  differing 
from  the  type  in  having  leaves  remarkable  for  their  rich  metallic  lustre.  Mr. 
King  submitted  also  two  handsome  fern-leaved  primulas,  named  respectively 
Lord  Wolseley  and  Jubilee,  the  first  mentioned  having  bright  crimson  flowers, 
and  the  latter  flowers  of  a bright  rose  carmine  colour,  with  pure  white 
margin.  A vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  Mr.  King.  Messrs.  Hooper  and  Co., 
Covent  Garden  and  Twickenham,  contributed  a large  basket  of  tree  or 
perpetual  flowering  carnations,  all  of  which  were  well  bloomed,  the  result 
being  a highly  effective  display  of  colour.  Especially  conspicuous  amongst  the 
varieties  was  Irma,  an  excellent  bright  rose  coloured  flower.  Mdlle.  Carle, 
pure  white,  and  Louise  Chretien,  white  Btriped  with  red,  are  also  well 
deserving  of  mention.  Mr.  Cowley,  gardener  to  F,  J.  Tantz,  Esq.,  Studley 
House,  Hammersmith,  exhibited  three  anthuriums,  evidently  seedlings  from 
the  now  well  known  A*  /indreanum,  and  was  accorded  a vote  of  thanks. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  exhibited  a beautiful 
group  of  miscellaneous  plants,  and  a stand  of  twenty-four  blooms  of  Chrysan- 
themum Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  a fine  golden  sport  from  Ethel,  which,  like  the 
parent,  is  invaluable  for  decorative  purposes  in  a cut  state  or  otherwise  at 
midwinter.  The  miscellaneous  plants  included  the  exquisitely  beautiful  Hoop 
Petticoat  narciss,  Narcissus  monophyllus,  which  had  a first-class  certificate 
conferred  upon  it.  The  plants,  which  were  in  five  inch  pots,  and  admirably 
flowered,  had  been  grown  in  a cold  frame  with  sufficient  protection  to  keep 
them  safe  from  frost,  the  bulbs  having  been  potted  in  August  last.  Mr.  Ware 
had  a large  and  well-flowered  clump  of  Helleborus  niger  maxima,  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  forms  of  the  Christmas  rose  ; and  examples  of  Primula  obconica 
and  P.  fioribunda,  both  of  which,  with  protection  from  frost,  are  practically 
perpetually  flowering.  Messrs.  C.  Smith  and  Son,  Caledonian  Nursery, 
Guernsey,  exhibited  blooms  of  Chrysanthemum  Governor  of  Guernsey,  a 
yellow  Japanese  variety,  similar  in  character  and  colour  to  Peter  the  Great. 
Mr.  HansNeimann,  Harborne  Road,  Birmingham,  exhibited  a variegated |form 
of  Poinsettia  pulcherrima,  the  leaves  of  which  are  broadly  margined  with 
creamy  white. 

Fruit  Committee. 

Present:  H.  J.  Yeitch,  Esq.,  in  the  chair;  Dr.  Hogg,  and  Messrs.  J. 
Burnett,  W.  Warren,  J.  Woodbridge,  G.  T.  Miles,  S.  Ford,  J.  Smith,  T.  B. 
Haywood,  H.  Weir,  F.  Mason,  G.  Norman,  C.  Ross,  F.  Rutland,  W.  Denning, 
R.  D.  Blackmore,  W.  Paul,  G.  Bunyard,  and  P.  Crowley. 

The  most  important  of  the  contributions  before  the  committee  were  the 
pineapples  from  Mr.  T.  Coomber,  The  Hendre,  Monmouth,  who  received  the 
compliment  of  a cultural  commendation.  The  fruits  comprised  two  large, 
well-ripened  Smooth  Cayennes  and  one  Charlotte  Rothschild,  the  last-men- 
tioned weighing  about  7 lbs.  Mr.  J.  Harris,  Singleton,  Swansea,  exhibited 
six  fruits  of  the  Queen  pine,  and  was  accorded  a vote  of  thanks.  Veitch’s 
Standard  Bearer  celery,  a red  variety  attaining  a large  size,  and  likely  to 
prove  especially  valuable  for  exhibition  and  market  culture,  was  represented 
by  good  examples  from  Mr.  W.  R.  Strong,  Wellington  College,  who  was 
accorded  a vote  of  thanks.  Seedling  apples  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Cald- 
well and  Sons,  Knutsford,  Mr.  Stewart,  Longford  Park,  Malden,  and  several 
other  exhibitors,  but  no  award  was  made. 

Novelties. 

First-class  certificates  were  granted  as  under  : 

To  Mr.  Mizen,  Mitcham,  for 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Norman  Davis. — A bright  yellow  sport  from  Princess  of 
Teck,  from  which  it  differs  only  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers.  A valuable 
addition  to  the  late  flowering  varieties. 

To  Mr.  W.  Bull,  Chelsea,  for 

Cypripedium  callosum. — A handsome  species  introduced  from  Cochin  China. 
The  foliage  is  comparatively  large  and  richly  marbled  with  dark  green  ; the 
flower  comparatively  large,  the  labellum  rich  purple,  the  petals  green 
suffused  with  purple,  and  marked  along  the  upper  edge  with  small  marone 


bossos  as  in  C.  argue  ; the  dorsal  sepal  of  great  breadth,  and  bright  roso 
purple,  with  green  base  and  pare  white  margin. 

To  Mr.  HeimeB,  Biokley,  for 

Lcelia  anceps  virginalis. — A very  fine  variety : the  (lowers  which  are  of  the 
purest  white,  are  of  exceptionally  large  size,  and  remarkable  for  their  excellent 
form  and  substance. 

To  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  for 

Narcissus  monophyllus. — A well-known  and  beautiful  speoies  with  grass-like 
leafage  and  creamy  white  flowers,  which,  with  the  protection  of  a cold  frame, 
may  be  had  in  bloom  at  midwinter. 

To  Mr.  G.  Stevens,  Putney,  for 

Chrysanthemum  Careiv  Underwood. — A handsome  form  obtained  as  a sport 
from  Baronne  de  Prailly,  and  differing  from  that  variety  in  the  flowers  being 
of  a rich  bronzy  rose  colour. 

Mr.  J.  Hans,  16,  Mayola  Road,  Clapton,  exhibited  a new  watering-pot, 
which  was  considered  a great  improvement  on  the  watering-pots  at  present  iu 
use,  and  highly  commended. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY,  December  8. 

A meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Sooiety 
was  held  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster,  onWednesday.  There  were  pre- 
sent : E.  Sanderson,  Esq.,  president,  in  the  chair,  and  Messrs.  William  Holmes, 
R.  Ballantine,  R.  Dean,  E.  Berry,  C.  Herrin,  C.  Gibson,  J.  Wright,  G.  Stevens, 
N.  Davis,  J.  Mardlin,  H.  Cannell,  T.  Bevan,  and  George  Gordon.  Very  few 
novelties  were  staged,  but  the  meeting  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
series,  as  Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne  exhibited  a collection  of  coloured  drawings  of 
chrysanthemums  collected  from  various  sources,  and  representing  about  two 
hundred  varieties  new  and  old.  The  plates  of  the  old  kinds  were  especially 
interesting,  and  attracted  much  attention  from  both  members  of  committee 
and  visitors.  There  appeared  to  be  a concurrence  of  opinion  that  Dr.  Sharpe 
is  perfectly  distinct  from  the  large-flowered  kind  first  introduced  to  this 
oountry,  and  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine.  There  was  also  an  equal  con- 
currence of  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Payne  in 
exhibiting  so  large  and  comprehensive  a collection,  and  the  silver  medal  of  the 
society  was  unanimously  awarded. 

The  under-mentioned  are  the  most  important  of  the  novelties  submitted  : — 

White  Ceres. — A very  fine  Japanese  variety,  of  immense  value  for  the 
decoration  of  the  conservatory  and  the  supply  of  cut  flowers  late  in  the  season. 
The  flowers  are  like  those  of  the  type,  large  in  size,  full,  and  elegant  in 
character,  but  they  differ  from  them  in  colour,  being  pure  white.  First-class 
certificate.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  who  staged  a stand  of  twelve  finely- 
developed  blooms. 

Prince  Leopold. — A distinct  Japanese  variety,  with  medium-sized,  somewhat 
globular  flowers,  richly  coloured  bronze  and  golden  yellow.  Commended. 
Exhibited  by  Mr.  E.  Beckett. 

Carew  Underwood. — This  handsome  sport  from  Baronne  de  Prailly,  which 
was  certificated  by  N.C.S.  early  in  the  season,  and  by  R.H.S.  on  Tuesday, 
was  represented  by  well-grown  blooms  from  Mr.  E.  Beckett  and  Mr.  G. 
Stevens,  Putney.  The  first-mentioned  staged  also  excellent  flowers  of 
Baronne  de  Prailly. 

Eugene  Laujaulet. — A gathering  of  this  excellent  golden  yellow  anemone 
pompon  was  shown  by  Mr.  E.  Beckett. 

King  of  Primroses. — A Japanese  variety  of  American  origin  ; the  flowers 
rather  small,  globular,  and  of  a buff-yellow  colour ; likely  to  prove  useful  for 
decorative  purposes.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley. 

Welcome. — A Japanese  variety,  raised  in  America,  with  medium-sized 
orange  and  brown  flowers,  which,  like  the  last-mentioned,  may  be  useful  for 
decorations.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons. 

Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  a bright  yellow  sport  from  Ethel,  which  has  been 
referred  to  on  several  occasions,  was  represented  by  a good  box  of  blooms  from 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware. 

Ivan. — A distinct  Japanese  variety,  with  large,  well-formed  flowers  of  a 
bright  rose-purple  hue,  the  florets  tipped  creamy  white.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  R. 
Owen,  Maidenhead. 

Citron. — A Japanese  variety  ; the  flowers  of  medium  size,  with  reflexed 
petals,  and  of  a bright  citron-yellow  colour.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  R.  Owen. 

Mr.  Hobain. — A Japanese  variety,  with  rather  large  flowers  of  a pleasing 
purplish-rose  colour.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  R.  Owen. 

Governor  of  Guernsey. — A Japanese  variety,  with  flowers  similar  in  charncter 
and  colour  to  Peter  the  Great.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Smith  and  Son, 
Guernsey. 

Syringa. — A Japanese  variety  ; the  flowers  large  in  size,  distinct  in  colour, 
and  of  a pleasing  pink  hue,  but  somewhat  thin.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  Bettes- 
worth,  gardener  to  R.  Ewing,  Esq.,  Burton  Grange,  Cheshunt. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  unanimously  accorded  Mr.  Sanderson,  Mr.  R.  Ballan- 
tine, and  Mr.  W.  Holmes  for  the  services  rendered  at  the  several  meetings 
held  during  the  season. 

The  following  is  the  index  to  the  coloured  illustrations  exhibited  by  Mr. 
C.  Harman  Payne  : — 

1 to  9.  Various  species  not  of  the  Indian,  Chinese,  or  Japanese  types. 

Particular  attention  is  drawn  to  the  following  17  plates  of  old  varieties  ; — 
23.  Old  Purple. — The  first  large-flowering  Chinese  ohrysanthemum  imported 
into  Europe  by  Mons.  Blanchard.  Date,  1789. 

25.  Changeable  White. — The  first  sport  fixed  in  England,  1802,  oocurred  at 
the  Bishop  of  London’s  garden,  Fulham. 

07  I Golden  Yellow. — Imported  from  China,  1802. 

' \ Quilled  White. — Imported  from  China,  1808. 

29.  Quilled  Pink. — Imported  from  China,  1819- 
31.  Curled  Lilac. — Imported  from  China,  1820. 

33.  Superb  Clustered  Yellow. — Imported  from  China,  1820. 

( Semi-double  Quilled  Orange. — Imported  from  China,  1820. 

\ Small  Yellow. — Imported  from  China,  1821. 

37.  Tasselled  Yellow. — Imported  from  China,  1824. 

39.  Changeable  Pale  Buff. — Imported  from  China,  1824. 

41.  Two-coloured  Red. — Imported  from  China,  1824. 

„ ( Semi-double  Quilled  Pink. — Imported  from  China,  1820. 

( Quilled  Salmon. — Imported  from  China,  1819. 

45.  Quilled  Flamed-yellow.— Imported  from  China,  1819. 

J Early  Crimson. — Imported  from  China,  1820. 

' [ Large  Quilled  Orange. — Imported  from  China,  1820, 

49.  Name  not  ascertained. 

51.  Two  varieties,  the  names  not  ascertained. 
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[ Rulphuroa. — Imported  from  China,  1802. 

53  j (Sanguines  and  ) Two  of  the  first  English  seedlings  raised  by  Mr.  Isaao 
( K’xpnded  Crimson  ) Wheeler,  of  Oxford,  who  began  in  1832. 

rr  f Minerva  and  1 Also  English  seedlings.  Raised  by  Freestone,  of 

( Freestone’s  Seedling,  j Downham,  Norfolk,  who  followod  Wheeler,  in  18.35. 

03.  Chrysanthemum  Iudicum. — Copied  from  the  speoimon  in  the  Herbarium 
of  Linnaeus. 

65.  Chrysanthemum  Indicum. — Copied  from  a drawing  in  the  possession  of  the 
Old  East  India  Company,  1823. 

07  to  75.  Chrysanthemum  Indicum,  now  called  Pompons. — Varieties  raised 
about  1850,  the  names  of  which  appear  on  the  plates. 

77  to  101.  Chrysanthemum  Indicum. — Modern  varieties  mostly  betweon  1860 
and  1870. 

113.  King  of  Crimsons  and  Nanoy  de  Sermet. — This  illustration  published  in 
1847. 

115  to  140.  Incurved  and  Reflexed  Varieties  of  C.  Sinensis. — Names  are 
given  on  the  plates. 

157  to  189.  Japanese  and  others. — Sinoe  1860. 

Some  of  those,  from  No.  115,  are  bad  illustrations  of  really  good  flowers, 

Angelina  to  wit.  Others  appear,  however,  to  be  more  faithful  illustrations. 


NATIONAL  AURICULA  AND  NATIONAL  CARNATION  SOCIETIES. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  southern  sections  of  these  societies  was  held 
in  the  Crush  Room,  Albert  Hal),  on  Tuesday,  H.  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair. 

The  report  presented  by  Mr.  James  Douglas,  the  honorary  secretary,  was 
unanimously  adopted  ; the  office  bearers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected, 
the  dates  of  exhibition  fixed,  and  the  schedules  revised.  The  whole  of  the 
officers  during  the  past  year  were  re-elected  with  the  exception  of  the 
treasurer,  Mr.  H.  R.  Rolt,  who  resigned.  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  was  elected 
treasurer  ; Rev.  H.  H.  D’Ombrain  was  elected  a member  of  the  committees  of 
both  societies  ; and  Mr.  T.  Fife  and  Mr.  C.  Phillips  were  added  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Naiional  Auricula  Society  ; and  Mr.  T.  E.  Henwood  and  Mr.  M. 
Rowan  to  the  committee  of  the  National  Carnation  Society. 

In  the  revision  of  the  schedule  of  the  National  Auricula  Society  it  was 
decided  to  reduce  the  prizes  offered  in  the  class  for  fifty  plants  to  three,  which 
are  of  the  value  of  £4,  £3,  and  £2  respectively.  The  classes  for  collections  of 
Alpine  auriculas  have  been  increased  to  three,  and  the  Alpine  primulas  have 
had  two  classes  set  apart  for  them.  Single  and  double  primroses  are  to  be 
shown  separately,  and  for  each  section  a class  has  been  provided,  in  whioh  six 
varieties  are  to  be  shown. 

Rule  10  in  each  schedule  was  altered  to  enable  exhibitors  to  show  new 
varieties  separately  or  in  collections  at  their  discretion.  Under  the  revised 
rule  all  new  flowers  are  eligible  for  certificates,  whether  shown  in  collections 
or  not,  provided  notice  is  previously  given  in  writing  to  the  seoretary,  and 
the  entry  cards  are  placed  with  them. 


ABERDEEN  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 

The  annual  show  of  chrysanthemums,  under  the  auspices  of  the  North  of 
Scotland  Horticultural  Association,  was  opened  in  the  Music  Hall  Buildings, 
Aberdeen,  on  Friday,  the  3rd  inst  , and  continued  until  the  evening  of 
Saturday,  the  4th  inst.  Mr.  Peter  Esselmont,  M.P.  for  East  Aberdeenshire, 
opened  the  exhibition  with  an  appropriate  speech.  This  winter  exhibition 
was  inaugurated  by  the  society  some  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  culture  of  chrysanthemums,  and  the  specimens  of  this  beautiful  flower 
exhibited  on  Friday  and  Saturday  bore  emphatic  testimony  to  the  success 
with  which  this  idea  has  been  carried  out.  Being  confined  to  one  flower  the 
show,  of  course,  looked  small  compared  with  the  summer  exhibitions,  but 
coming  at  this  season  of  the  year  it  possessed  a peculiar  interest  for  lovers  of 
flowers.  The  exhibition  was,  in  point  of  quality,  very  much  superior  to  that 
of  last  year  ; while,  as  regards  the  number  of  entries,  it  did  not  fall  behind 
its  predecessors.  The  wet  autumn  of  1885  prevented  chrysanthemums  from 
ripening  the  wood,  and  detracted,  therefore,  considerably  from  the  appearance 
of  the  flowers,  but  this  season  has  been  much  more  favourable,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, this  show  was  much  more  satisfactory. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  exhibition  was  the  cut  blooms,  of  which 
there  were  some  exceptionally  fine  specimens.  There  were  also  collections  of 
primulas  and  ferns,  which  reflected  much  credit  on  the  growers.  Pot  plants 
were  few  in  number,  and  this  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  stormy  nature  of  the 
weather  under  which  the  exhibition  was  held,  many  intending  exhibitors 
having  decided  not  to  forward  their  specimens  in  case  they  might  be  nipped 
with  frost.  Japanese  varieties  were  exceptionally  good,  while  chrysanthemum 
bouquets  have  never  been  shown  in  greater  numbers  or  in  better  condition. 
Mr.  Ogg,  Morkeu,  had  an  easy  first  in  most  of  the  classes  for  professional 
gardeners,  while  Mr.  A.  Grigor,  Fairfield,  Mr.  W.  Scorgie,  Foresterhill,  and 
Mr.  R.  Grigor,  Sunnybank,  gave  a good  account  of  themselves.  In  the 
amateur  classes,  Mr.  James  Minty,  Mr.  A.  Gillespie,  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Whyte  (all 
of  Aberdeen)  carried  off  the  chief  honouis.  A very  creditable  box  of 
chrysanthemums  for  exhibition  was  sent  by  Mr.  M’Leod,  Ardmiddle,  which 
was  deservedly  very  highly  commended ; and  another  box  which  elicited 
favourable  comment  was  that  sent  by  Mr.  Peter  Harper,  of  the  Duthie  Public 
Park,  Aberdeen.  Ferns  in  both  the  professional  and  amateur  classes  were  very 
creditable  to  the  respective  exhibitors.  Messrs.  W.  Smith  and  Son,  nursery- 
men, Aberdeen,  sent  for  exhibition  a stand  of  drac osnas,  palms,  &o.,  and  Mr. 
Ogg,  Morkeu,  a capital  lot  of  primulas.  The  judges  were : Messrs.  M’Leod, 
Ardmiddle,  and  Dunlop,  Stracathro. 


SMITHFIELD  CLUB  CATTLE  AND  ROOT  SHOW. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  cattle,  roots,  and  implements,  which  has  been 
held  by  the  Smithlield  Club,  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  during  the 
past  week  was  so  great  a success  as  to  show  that  there  is  no  abatement  in  the 
interest  taken  in  these  gatherings,  either  on  the  part  of  the  agriculturists  or 
the  general  public.  Cattle  were  rather  below  the  average  in  numbers,  but  the 
majority  of  the  animals  were  fully  up  to  the  average  in  quality.  Roots  were, 
as  usual,  shown  in  largo  quantities  and  high-class  conditions,  and  all  descrip- 
tions of  implements  were  fully  represented, 

Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holimsd,  had  an  imposing  stand,  on  whioh 
were  arranged  well-grown  examples  of  thoir  stocks  of  mangels,  swe-les,  and 
turnips,  so  generally  known  for  their  handsome  appearance  and  high  quality. 


Associated  with  the  roots  were  dried  specimens  of  flax  of  English,  Irish,  and 
Scotch  growth.  On  the  stand  were  also  arranged  examples  of  those  varieties 
of  the  tobacco  which  have  been  proved  by  the  firm  to  be  best  adapted  for 
cultivation  in  this  country.  With  these  were  “ cured  ” specimens,  which  were 
equal  in  appearance  to  the  best  tobacco  of  American  growth. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  exhibited  a large  and  effectively- 
arranged  collection  of  roots,  comprising  highly. developed  examples  of  their 
excellent  stocks  of  swedes,  yellow  and  white-fleshed  turnips,  kohl  rabi  and 
mangel.  Chief  amongst  the  latter  were  the  roots  of  Normanton  Wonder,  one 
of  the  best  of  the  globe  types,  and  those  of  Suttone’  Mammoth  Long  Red,  one 
of  the  roots  of  the  latter  weighing  73  lbs.  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  also  had  a 
very  interesting  collection  of  potatoes,  conq  rising  Duke  of  Albany,  Imperator, 
The  Colonel,  Schoolmaster,  Prime  Minister,  Reading  Russet,  Suttons’  Seedling, 
and  other  first-class  varieties. 

Messrs.  E.  Webb  and  Sons,  Worsley,  near  Stourbridge,  contributed  a very 
large  stand,  on  which  were  represented  the  stocks  of  mangels,  swedes,  and 
turnips,  with  which  the  name  of  the  firm  has  long  been  identified  and  so  well- 
known  for  their  excellence.  In  addition  to  the  agricultural  roots,  Messrs. 
Webb  and  Sons  exhibited  collections  of  potatoes,  grasses,  and  tobaccos. 

Exoellent  collections  of  agricultural  and  other  roots  were  exhibited  hy 
Messrs.  Harrison  and  Sons,  Leicester,  Mr.  F.  R.  King,  Coggeshall,  Messrs.  T. 
Gibbs  and  Co.,  Down  Street,  Picoadilly,  Messrs.  A.  Hall  and  Co.,  Westbury, 
and  other  firms.  A very  interesting  collection  of  agricultural  produce  was 
contributed  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 


NATIONAL  ROSE  SOCIETY,  Annual  Meeting,  December  9. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Rose  Society  was  held  on  Thursday 
last  in  the  Covent  Garden  Hotel,  Henrietta  Street,  W.C.  The  chair  was  taken 
by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  T.  Boscawen,  and  there  was  a large  attendance  of 
members,  amongst  those  present  being  : Rev.  H.  H.  D'Ombrain  and  E. 

Mawley,  Esq.,  hon.  secretaries  ; Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Rev.  F.  Page-Roberts, 
Rev.  Alan  Cheales,  Rev.  T.  W.  Flintoff,  Rev.  F ster-Melliar,  and  Messrs. 

G.  W.  Piper,  T.  B.  Hall,  E.  B.  Liudsell,  R.  E.  West,  J.  D.  Pawle,  T.  W. 
Girdlestone,  F.  Cant,  G.  Bunyard,  G.  Prince,  C.  E.  Cuthell,  J.  T.  Strange, 
John  Bateman,  A.  G.  Slaughter,  B.  Cant,  E.  Wilkins,  F.  R.  Burnside,  H. 
Appleby,  R.  Bloxam,  G.  Paul,  A.  Turner,  T.  B.  Haywood,  and  W.  Rumsey. 

After  the  notice  convening  the  meeting  and  the  minutes  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  1885  had  been  read  by  Mr.  E.  Mawley  and  signed,  the  Chairman 
nominated  Mr.  G.  Paul  and  Mr.  T.  W.  Girdlestone  scrutineers  for  conducting 
the  ballot  for  officers  and  members  of  committee  for  the  ensuing  year.  A brief 
discussion  took  place  as  to  the  mode  of  conducting  the  election,  and  theJRev. 

H.  H.  D'Dombrain  then  read  the  annual  report,  which  is  as  follows  : — 

“ In  presenting  this  report,  the  Committee  wish  to  remind  their  members 
that  the  society  has  now  completed  its  first  decade  ; and  in  looking  back  upon 
the  hopes  expressed  at  its  foundation,  they  cannot  but  feel  that  those  antici- 
pations have  been,  in  many  respects,  more  than  fully  realised.  The  society  has 
from  the  very  first  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  rose-growing  community 
generally,  and  has  already  affected  a considerable  improvement  in  the  manage- 
ment of  local  rose  societies,  and  their  methods  of  exhibition,  besides  bringing 
about  the  almost  entire  discontinuance  of  two  days’  rose  shows.  Indeed  its 
influence  in  these  respects  has  even  extended  to  other  special  societies  in  this 
country,  as  well  as  to  some  of  those  recently  started  on  the  Continent,  and  in 
our  Colonies.  It  has  also,  besides  leading  to  the  wider  cultivation  and  exhi- 
bition of  show  roses,  helped  much  to  encourage  the  growth  of  those  garden 
varieties  which  find  such  favour  with  many  horticulturists  at  the  present 
time. 

“ The  past  year  has  in  no  way  come  short  of  its  predecessors  in  the  success 
which  has  attended  the  society’s  operations.  Its  two  exhibitions,  the  metro- 
politan show,  at  South  Kensington,  and  the  provincial  show,  at  Birmingham, 
have,  as  usual,  brought  together  very  fine  collections  of  roses,  as  well  as  a 
large  number  of  visitors  more  or  less  interested  in  the  culture  of  our  national 
flower.  The  exhibition  at  Birmingham  was  particularly  interesting,  as  it  was 
new  ground  for  the  society,  and  the  fixture  being  well  timed  in  the  season, 
there  was  an  unusually  large  display  of  fine  flowers.  That  at  South  Kensing- 
ton was  one  of  the  most  extensive  the  society  has  yet  held,  but  owing  to  the 
hot  dry  weather  which  prevailed  on  the  exhibition  day  and  for  some  time 
previous  to  it,  the  individual  blooms  were  not,  as  a rule,  so  large  as  are  usually 
seen  there. 

“The  medals  struck  from  the  society’s  new  dies  have  been  muoh  appre- 
ciated, and  are  on  all  hands  admitted  to  be  greatly  superior  in  design  and 
execution  to  those  previously  issued. 

“ With  regard  to  finance,  the  committee  are  unable  to  report  so  large  a 
balanoe  as  last  year.  This,  however,  will  be  found  to  be  almost  entirely  due 
to  the  large  expenditure  on  the  dies  for  the  new  medals,  and  to  the  addi- 
tional prizes  awarded  this  year  at  both  the  metropolitan  and  provincial 
exhibitions.  The  total  receipts  have  amounted  to  £590  14s.  7d.,  and  the 
expenditure  to  £583  15a.  7d. , leaving  a balance  for  the  financial  year  of  £6  19a. 

“ In  making  arrangements  for  1887,  the  committee  hope  to  hold  their 
metropolitan  exhibition  as  usual  at  South  Kensington,  where  the  superinten- 
dent of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  gardens,  Mr.  Barron,  hopes  so  to 
arrange  the  staging  in  the  conservatory  that  the  (lowers  may  be  displayed  to 
better  advantage,  and  at  the  same  time  be  more  convenient  for  both  exhibitors 
and  visitors.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  original  intention  of  the  society  as  a 
national  one,  the  committee  have  entered  into  arrangements  with  the  Royal 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  for  the  provincial  show  to  be  held  in 
Edinburgh  on  July  1.3.  The  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh  has  kindly  consented 
to  take  an  interest  in  this  exhibition,  aud  every  endeavour  will  be  made  to 
render  this,  the  first  show  the  sooiety  has  hold  out  of  England,  in  all  respects 
a successful  one. 

“ The  privileges  of  members  are  the  same  as  in  former  years  ; Subscribers 
of  £1  being  entitled  to  two  private  view  tickets,  and  also  to  four  transfer- 
able tickets,  admitting  at  the  same  time  as  the  general  publio.  Members 
subscribing  l()s.  are  entitled  to  one  private  view  tioket,  and  also  to  two 
transferable  tickets.  Each  ono  of  these  tickets  will  be  available  at  oither  of 
the  Society’s  Exhibitions.  Members  who  are  subscribing  for  tho  first  timo  in 
1887,  will  receive  a oopy  of  the  Society’s  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  exhibition 
and  garden  roses.” 

“It  is  again  tho  pleasing  duty  of  tho  Committee  to  express  their  best 
thanks  to  those  kind  friends  who  have  undertaken  in  different  parts  of  tho 
country  to  act  as  the  Society’s  Local  Secretaries  ; for  it  is  unquestionably  in  a 
great  measure  through  their  exertions  that  tho  number  of  Members  has  boon  so 
well  maintained. 
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“ It  nmy  bo  interesting  to  give  bore  tho  Amount  reoeived  in  Subscriptions 
during  tho  past  nine  years,  as  this  will  show  tho  gradual  but  substantial  pro- 
gress the  Sooietv  has  made  during  this  period  : Subscriptions  received  : 1878, 

£213 : 187!*.  £217  ; 1880.  £289  : 1881,  £247  ; 1882,  £274  ; 1883,  £274  ; 1884, 
£280;  1885,  £298  ; 1886,  £292.” 

Mr.  T.  11.  llay  wood,  treasurer,  next  read  tho  financial  statement,  as  under  ! — 

BALANCE. SHEET;— YEAR  ENDING  NOVEMBER  30,  188G. 

Receipts. 


Balance  at  bankers  jo  jg  j 

Subscriptions  (including  £1  Is.  for  1887)  ..  ..  ..  ..  -J91  17  (j 

Donations..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  .,  ..  ,,  5 0 0 

Affiliation  fees  and  for  medals  from  affiliated  societies  ..  .,  fit)  0 0 

From  Royal  Horticultural  Society  . . . . . , . . . . 80  0 0 

From  Birmingham  Horticultural  Society  ..  ..  ..  ,,  100  0 0 

For  prizes  lor  1887  — 

Rev.  J II  Pemberton  (special  prize)  £2  0 0 

Admiral  Strango  (two  prizes  of  10s.  each) 10  0 

, 3 0 0 

Catalogues  sold 3 18  0 


£590  14  7 


Expenditure. 

Prizes,  South  Kensington  Show £254  0 0 

Prizes,  Birmingham  Show 152  0 0 

Medals  , ..  ..  7 14  2 

Medals  for  provincial  societies  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 52  17  0 

New  medal  dies  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  . . 20  0 0 

Printing,  stationery,  and  advertising  . . . . . . . . , . ..28  7 6 

Postage,  telegrams,  messengers,  and  sundry  expenses  ..  ..  ..  23  8 11 

Secretary’s  travelling  expenses  to  arrange  shows  . . . . . . . . 6 17  6 

Expenses,  South  Kensington  Show  ..  ..  ..  ..  ,,  _ 7166 

Expenses,  Birmingham  Show  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  6 19  0 

Cleaning  and  engraving  challenge  trophies  ..  ..  ..  ..  __  3 15  0 

Assistant  secretary  and  accountant  . . . . . . . . it  20  0 0 

Balance  at  bankers. . 1 . ’ 19  0 


£590  14  7 


The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  finanoial  statement, 
congratulated  the  members  on  the  success  which  had  attended  the  work  of  the 
society,  and  considered  that  they  had  good  cause  for  satisfaction  with  the  results. 
He  also  thought  it  a good  opportunity  for  suggesting  that  looal  secretaries  and" 
others  interested  in  the  society  should  use  their  influence  to  maintain  it  in  the 
high  position  it  now  so  worthily  occupies. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  followed  the  Rev.  H.  H.  D’Ombrain 
said  that  should  any  difficulty  arise  as  to  holding  the  metropolitan  exhibition, 
which  is  fixed  for  July  5,  at  South  Kensington,  as  in  previous  years,  arrange- 
ments could  probably  be  made  for  its  being  held  at  Olympia,  near  Addison 
Road  Station,  Kensington,  which  is  well  adapted  for  tbe  purpose.  With 
reference  to  the  provincial  exhibition  to  be  held  at  Edinburgh,  July  13.  he  had 
good  reason  for  believing  it  would  prove  a great  success.  Tbe  Lord  Provost 
had  promised  his  influence,  and  a considerable  sum  had  been  already  received 
by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  towards  the 
special  prize  fund.  Referring  to  the  provincial  exhibition  for  1888,  Mr.  D’Om- 
brain said  that  an  application  had  been  received  from  Darlington  to  hold  the 
show  in  that  town  ; and  he  thought  as  the  previous  exhibition  held  at 
Darlington  had  been  so  successful,  it  would  probably  be  to  the  advantage  of 
the  society  to  take  the  application  into  consideration. 

Rev.  Alan  Cheales,  in  seconding  the  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  report 
and  balance-sheet,  said  that  with  a member  roll  of  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  societies  in  affiliation,  they  bad  no  cause  for  fear  as  to  che  future  of  the 
National  Rose  Society.  On  being  put  to  the  meeting,  the  motion  was  carried 
unanimously. 


As  tbe  result  of  the  ballot  which  was  declared  at  this  stage,  the  following 
are  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  : President,  the  Rev.  Canon  Hole  ; vice- 
presidents,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  T.  Boscawen  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Fuller,  Robert 
Hogg,  LL.D.,  James  McIntosh,  and  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh;  hon. 
treasurer,  Thomas  Burt  Haywood  ; hon.  secretaries,  the  Rev.  H.  Honywood 
D’Ombrain  and  Edward  Mawley ; general  committee,  H.  Appleby,  Rev.  H.  A. 
Berners,  Rev.  H.  B.  BiroD,  R.  Bloxam,  G.  Bunyard,  J.  Burrell,  Rev.  J.  B.  m! 
Camm,  B.  R.  CaDt,  F.  Cant,  Rev.  A.  Cheales,  Captain  Christy,  E.  Claxcon 
J.  Cranston,  Rev.  A.  Foster- Melliar,  Rev.  F.  Gall,  T.  W.  Girdlestone,  W.  J 
Grant,  T.  B.  Hall,  G.  P.  Hawtrey,  J.  Shirley  Hibberd,  C F.  Hore,  W j’ 
Jeff-ries,  E.  B.  Lindsell,  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  F.R.S.,  Rev.  F.  Page  Roberts' 
G.  Paul,  F.  C.  Pawle,  J.  D.  Pawle,  Rev.  J.  H.  PembertoD,  G.  W.  Piper’ 
G.  Prince,  W.  Rumsey,  J.  Sargant,  A.  Slaughter,  A.  Turner,  R.  E.  West’ 
E.  R.  Whitwell,  E.  Wilkins,  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  and  W.  H.  Williams;  hon’. 
auditors,  J.  D.  Pawle  and  F.  T.  Wollaston. 

A discussion  arose,  in  which  the  Rev.  H.  D’Ombrain,  Mr.  T.  B.  Hall,  Rev. 
J.  H.  Pemberton,  Mr.  G.  Paul,  Mr.  B.  Cant,  and  other  members,  took  part 
as  to  the  advisability  of  continuing  to  offer  the  challenge  trophies  at  the 
metropolitan  exhibitions  as  at  present,  or  of  offering  them  alternately  in 
London  and  the  provinces.  As  the  result  of  the  discussion,  the  committee  were 
instructed  to  consider  the  question  and  report  to  the  next  annual  meeting. 
Mr.  G.  Paul  suggested  that  the  exhibition  at  which  the  trophies  were  offered 
should  be  the  principal  one  of  the  year,  a suggestion  which  met  with  general 
approval. 

Mr.  B.  Cant  referred  to  the  question  as  to  the  best  stocks  for  roses,  and 
quoted  from  a letter  in  which  the  writer  said  he  had  roses  on  the  manetti, 
health  ^ *6a8t  tW0nty  years  °^>  and  in  the  most  vigorous  state  of 


\ otes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  the  Horticultural  Club  for  the  use  of  its 
rooms,  to  the  officers  for  their  services,  and  to  the  Chairman. 

The  annual  dinner  was  held  in  the  evening  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  T.  Boscawen.  The  majority  of  the  members,  whose  names 
are  given  above,  were  present,  and  a very  enjoyable  evening  was  spent,  the 
toasts  being  few  and  the  speeches  brief. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 


John  Cranston  and  Co..  King’s  Acre.  Hereford.—  Fruit  Trees,  Forest  Trees, 
JtihoGoaendrons. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  IN  FRANCE. 

In  Mr.  Harman  Payne’s  compact  and  useful  “ Short  History  of  the  Chrysan- 
themum 1 it  is  stated  that  the  French  florists  have  been  at  work  on  the  flower 
about  twenty  years.  They  have  not  only  produced  varieties  of  fur  greater 
superiority  to  any  of  the  earlier  kinds,  but  they  have  been  instrumental  in 
producing  varieties  which  in  brillianoy  of  colour  may  bo  said  to  be  un- 
paralleled. 

This,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  does  not  apply  to  tho  incurved  kinds 
but  more  particularly  to  the  Japanese  and  Pompon  varieties.  They  have 
created  a new  race  hitherto  unknown,  which  we  call  the  Japanese  Anemone 
and  of  this  class,  although  consisting  of  something  under  a di  zen  distinct 
sorts,  muoh  may  be  expected,  The  most  prominent  raisers  in  France  of  very 
recent  times,  with  some  of  whom  tho  author  is  in  personal  communication 
are  : ’ 

Dr.  Audiguier,  the  raiser  of  Dr.  Barrie,  Joseph  Durban,  L’fnfante 
d’Espagne  (syn.  Soleil  Levant),  Mdlle.  Blanche  Pigny,  Mons.  F.  Marrouch. 
Mods.  J.  M.  Pigny,  Souvenir  du  Marechal  Niel,  Silvie,  Madame  Berthe 
Pigny. 

Mons.  Boulanger,  who  has  sent  out  Gloire  de  Mazargue,  and  several  other 
sorts  not  very  generally  grown  at  the  present  time  in  this  country. 

Mons.  Victor  Lemoine,  who  raised  Fulgore,  several  Pompons,  and  large- 
floweriDg  varieties. 

Mons.  Bernard,  who  sent  out  Gloire  Rayonnante,  M.  Frdmy,  Reine  Margot, 
was  also  the  raiser  of  a few  Pompons  and  others. 

Mons.  Boucharlat,  noted  principally  for  his  Pompons,  some  of  whioh  belong 
to  the  liliputian  class.  K 

Mons.  Lacroix,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  amateur  of  the  same  name 
a comparatively  new  raiser,  whose  best  known  flowers  are  Mdlle.  Moulis’ 
Souvenir  de  la  Reine  Mercedes,  Parasol,  Mdlle.  Lacroix,  Flocon  de  Neige’ 
Tendresse,  the  splendid  incurved  Jeanne  d’Arc,  the  Japanese  Anemone’ 
Fabian  de  Medians,  wrongly  printed  in  English  catalogues  Fabias  de  Ma’ 
deranaz. 

Mods.  Marroucb,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  Madame  Clemence  Audi, 
guier,  Marguerite  Marroucb,  Mons.  Marrouch,  Madame  Clos,  Madame  Theresa 
Clos,  Marie  Jolivart,  Mdlle.  Cabrol,  Scenr  Dorothee  Souille,  and  Souvenir  de 
l’Ardenne. 

Mons.  Pertuzss,  whose  flowers  are  not  very  well  known  in  England,  ex- 
cepting perhaps  Timbale  d’Argent  and  Triomphe  de  la  Rue  des  Chalets. 

Mons.  de  Reydellet,  an  amateur  raiser  of  great  promise,  whose  new 
Japanese  Camieu  received  a first-class  certificate  last  autumn  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.  He  has  altogether  in  the  last  few  years  raised  and  distributed  a large 
number  of  varieties,  amounting  now  to  upwards  of  one  hundred. 

The  last  French  raiser  to  be  mentioned  and  the  most  important  of  all,  for  he 
must  be  known  at  any  rate  by  name  to  every  grower  in  this  country,  is  Mons, 
Delaux.  He  it  is  who  may  proudly  consider  himself  as  the  rival  of  Mr'. 
Salter,  although  it  must  be  distinctly  stated  that  his  conquests  have  been 
most  brilliantly  exemplified  in  the  Japanese  section,  in  which  Mr.  Salter  had 
but  little  opportunity  of  working.  Mons.  Delaux  and  his  son  are  perhaps  of  all 
florists,  both  English  and  French,  those  who  have  followed  up  with  the  grandest 
success  the  Dew  road  opened  up  by  the  introduction  of  the  Japanese  Chrysan- 
themums by  Mr.  Robert  Fortune. 

During  a period  extending  over  more  than  eighteen  years  they  have  been 
working  and  searching  at  the  sacrifice  of  great  cost  and  labour  to  produce  an 
assemblage  of  these  plants  worthy  of  a place  in  the  finest  collections.  It  is 
almost  entirely  to  them  that  we  English  cultivators  are  indebted  for  the 
majority  of  those  splendid  Japanese  flowers  which  for  years  past  have  been, 
and  are  continuing  to  be,  imported  into  this  country.  In  fact,  there  is  hardly 
an  exhibition  held  here  where  the  smallest  stands  do  not  contain  some  blooms 
of  these  eminent  florists’  raising.  It  would  almost  necessitate  a volume  by 
itself  to  give  a list  of  their  productions,  which  comprise  chrysanthemums  of 
every  section,  but  it  would  be  an  act  of  extreme  discourtesy  were  the  author 
not  to  mention  some  of  the  well-known  flowers  sent  out  by  these  gentlemen, 
especially  as  he  has  reason  to  be  grateful  for  no  little  useful  and  interesting 
correspondence  with  Mons.  S.  Delaux  fils.  Those  which  have  been  in  culti- 
vation here  for  some  few  years  past,  and  generally  knowD,  are  Agiements  de 
la  Nature,  Alexandre  Dufour,  Albert  de  Naurois  (syo.  Albert),  Bouquet  Fait, 
Cceur  fidele,  Dolores,  Eclatant,  Elegance,  Emeraude,  Etoilp  du  Mi^i,  Flam- 
beau, Francois  Delaux,  General  de  Lartigue,  Gloire  de  France  ( wroDgly  called 
by  some  La  France),  Hiver  Fleuri,  lie  Japonaise,  Isidore  Feral,  JapoDais, 
Japon  Fleuri,  Jeanne  Delaux  (syn.  F.  A.  Davis,  wrongly  catalogued  J.  Delaux 
in  many  English  lists,  and  thus  easily  confounded  with  Jean  Delaux,  an  older 
and  now  nearly  uncultivated  variety),  Le  Negre,  L’ Incomparable,  L'lle  des 
Plaisirs,  La  Charmeuse,  La  Frisure,  Laurence,  La  Bienvenue  (syn.  J.  Hillier), 
Le  Chiuois  (syD.  Chinaman),  M.  Delaux,  M.  E.  Pynaert  van  Geert,  Orphee, 
Rove  de  Printemps,  Source  d’Or,  Tricolor  (syn.  Mr.  J.  Starling),  and  many 
others.  Among  the  importations  from  this  source  during  the  last  two  seasons, 
tbe  following  varieties  have  been  distinguished  by  having  first-class  certificates 
a warded  to  them  : Mons.  Astorg,  Mens.  Tarin,  Flamme  de  Punoh,  Margot, 
Beaute  des  Jardins,  Madame  de  Sevin,  Brise  du  Matin,  Mons.  Moussillac, 
Souvenir  du  Japon,  and  Fernand  Feral. 

To  an  English  grower  it  will  seem  strange  that  such  a thing  as  a Chry- 
santhemum society  does  not  exist  in  France.  Some  of  the  horticultural 
societies  are  giving  special  attention  to  the  flower  latterly,  but  the  exhibitions 
would  appear  to  be  few  and  far  between.  There  was  one  about  1876  in  the 
south  of  France,  but  it  was  hardly  heard  of  here.  Since  then  there  may  have 
been  others,  but  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  them  by  the  English,  especi- 
ally as  the  French  method  of  culture  generally  practised  is  to  aim  more  at 
the  development  of  a large  number  of  blooms  on  a plant  than  the  culture  of 
what  we  know  as  show  flowers. 

Last  year  there  was  one  at  Paris  and  another  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Chalons  Horticultural  Society,  at  both  of  which  medals  were  awarded  to  the 
successful  competitors.  At  the  latter  place  the  schedule  of  prizes  was  not 
arranged  in  a similar  way  to  ours,  and  was  divided  into  classes  in  the  following 
manner  : — 

First  section,  pot  plants. — Group  1. — For  the  best  seedling  variety  or 
varieties  not  yet  in  commerce. 

Second  section,  group  2. — For  the  best  and  largest  collection  comprising  all 
kinds. 

Second  section,  group  3. — For  the  finest  collection  of  100  select  varieties. 

Second  section,  group  4. — For  the  finest  collection  of  40  select  varieties. 

Second  section,  group  5. — For  the  finest  Japanese  collection. 
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Third  section. — Cut  flowers. 

Third  section,  group  (i. — For  the  finest  and  largest  collection  comprising  all 
kinds. 

Third  seotion,  group  7. — For  the  finest  collection  of  100  select  kinds. 

Third  section,  group  8. — For  the  finest  collection  of  CO  select  kinds. 

Third  section,  group  9. — For  the  finest  collection  of  Japanese  varieties. 

Fourth  seotion. — Objects  of  artistic  culture  and  decoration. 

Fourth  section,  group  10. — For  bouquets,  baskets,  &c.,  made  up  with 
Chrysanthemums. 

Fourth  section,  group  11. — For  the  best  treatise  on  the  Chrysanthemum. 

At  this  Exhibition  nearly  every  French  amateur  and  professional  raiser  of 
any  standing  in  the  horticultural  world  took  part,  and  a banquet  brought  the 
proceedings  to  a dose.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  cut  flowers,  which  num- 
bered 3,000,  instead  of  being  exhibited  in  boxes  or  show  boards,  were  shown  in 
glass  bottles,  and  so  great  a stir  did  the  show  create  in  the  town  that  the  local 
floricultural  journal  devoted  upwards  of  five  pages  to  the  event.  There  waB 
also  a subvention  granted  by  the  municipal  Council  of  the  town,  a precedent 
that  if  acted  upon  in  this  country  would  gladden  the  hearts  of  many  a grower 
here.  As  a consequence  of  this  the  Chalons  Horticultural  Society  appointed  a 
Special  Committee  to  organise  and  conduct  an  international  plebiscite  in  favour 
of  the  Chrysanthemum,  and  some  of  the  English  growers  were  invited  to  tako 
part  in  it,  but  the  result  like  that  held  in  this  country  in  1883  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  an  entirely  satisfactory  or  useful  one  from  an  exhibitor’s  point  of 
view.  It  may  prove  of  some  little  interest  to  point  out  that  the  Committee  in 
conducting  the  ballot  issued  voting  papers  to  the  leading  cultivators,  in  which 
not  more  than  fifty  varieties  were  to  be  named.  The  papers  on  their  return 
were  examined  by  the  Committee,  and  the  fifty  varieties  which  received  the 
largest  number  of  votes  were  selected  and  arranged  in  the  relative  order.  The 
result  was  as  follows  : — 


Triomphe  de  la  Rue  des  Chalets 

Royal  Soleil 

Erectum  superbum 

Perle  des  Blanches 

Gloire  Rayonnante 

M.  Moussillac 

Source  d’Or 

Mareohal  Soult 

Laciniatum 

M.  Roux 

Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey 

Richard  Larios 

M.  Planchenau 

Alexandre  Dufour 

Bras  Rouge 

Fabian  de  Mediana 

M.  Fremy 

M.  Crousse 

Madame  Clemenoe  Audiguier 

L’ Infante  d’Espagne 

Yellow  Dragon 

Dr.  Audiguier 

La  Charmeuse 

Flamme  de  Punch 

La  Frisure 

Aime  Ferri&re 

Souvenir  de  la  Reine  Mercedes 

L’lncomparable 

La  Vierge 

Reine  Margot 

Pink  Perfection 

M.  Delaux 

L’Automne 

M.  Castex 

Sceur  Melanie 

Empress  of  India 

Marguerite  Marrouch 

Patrie 

Perle  des  Beautes 

Mdlle.  Cabrol 

F6e  Rageuse 

Lady  Selborne 

Pere  Delaux 

M.  Elie 

L’lle  des  Plaisirs 

Dr.  Masters 

Timbale  d ’Argent 

M.  Astorg 

Belle  Paule 

M.  Patrolin 

William  Bull 

Short  History,  pp.  33- 

litratuw. 

♦ 

The  Animal  World  and  The  Band  of  Mercy  are  beautiful  and  useful  books, 
published  by  Messrs.  Partridge  on  behalf  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals.  They  are  on  a plan  the  public  havo  become  familiar 
with,  and  which  may  at  least  be  described  as  pictorial.  The  literary  matter 
consists  chiefly  of  anecdotes,  essays,  and  descriptions  of  the  piotures,  these  last 
being  usually  illustrative  of  the  habits,  construction,  and  intelligence  of 
animals.  They  are  veritable  museums  of  wonders  for  young  people,  and  while 
they  inculcate  lessons  of  kindness,  they  convey  much  useful  information  that 
young  people  are  in  need  of,  and  that  when  so  pleasingly  offered  them,  they 
do  not  fail  to  grasp  with  healthy  intellectual  appetites. 

Old  Jonathan  (148,  Aldersgate  Street). — The  yearly  volume  of  this  attrac- 
tive “ district  and  parish  helper”  is  rich  in  attractions  for  the  young,  and  for 
those  elder  ones  who  can  enjoy  innocent  pastime  and  wholesome  teaching, 
enlivened  by  anecdote,  and  song,  and  story.  The  pictures  are  delightfully 
appropriate  to  the  kindly  tone  of  the  literature,  and  not  a few  of  them  are 
true  works  of  art. 

Morton’ s Almanac  for  Farmers  and  Landowners  (Cassell). — This  is  the  first 
of  the  rural  almanacs  for  1887  that  has  reached  us.  But  we  make  no  com- 
plaint of  the  late  publication  of  such  works,  as  not  a few  unreflective  ones  are 
now  doing.  A considerable  portion  of  the  programme  of  exhibitions  and  other 
business  for  1887  is  yet  to  be  arranged,  and  the  almanacs  that  represent  rural 
tastes  and  industries  should  contain  as  many  announcements  of  forthcoming 
events  as  can  be  secured  without  putting  them  absolutely  out  of  time  as  re- 
gards publication  before  the  year  opens.  Morton’s  is  one  of  the  famous 
almanacs,  and  it  is  as  good  as  ever — a necessity  for  all  interested  in  the  land 
and  its  produce. 

Library  of  English  Literature.  By  Henry  Mori.ey  (Cassell). — Part  47  of 
this  admirable  work  equals  in  interest  any  that  have  gone  before.  It 
sparkles  with  essays,  criticisms,  extracts  and  piotures,  illustrative  of  the  works 
of  iCampbell,  Scott,  Shelley,  Jane  Austen,  and  other  of  the  stars  of  first 
magnitude  that  have  made  a glow  in  the  firmament  of  modern  literature. 
The  portrait  of  Shelley  at  page  380,  from  a drawing  by  Miss  Curran,  is,  we 
fear,  but  a poor  thing,  and  we  will  at  least  hope  the  “impossible  ’’  poet  was 
not  quite  so  peevish  looking. 

Bore  Gallery  (Cassell). — Part  45  contains  The  Plague  of  Jerusalem,  The 
Forest  and  the  Woodman,  The  Milkmaid  and  the  Milk-pail,  St.  John  Beholding 
the  Ruins  of  Jerusalem,  and  The  Light  in  the  Wood,  a lino  series  full  of  the 
spirit  of  the  master. 

Ifiblteril’s  Familiar  Garden  Flowers  (Cassell). — Part  24  contains  Chrysan- 
themums and  CactuH.  The  work  will  be  completed  in  100  parts,  forming  live 
volumes. 

Quentin  Dwwardm  Ward  and  Lock’s  selected  Waverloy  novels,  is  com- 
pleted by  the  publication  of  part  8,  and  will  be  followed  by  “ The  Antiquary.” 


Our  National  Cathedrals  (Ward  and  Lock). — Part  2 of  this  new  and  usefu 
and  we  muBt  add,  handsome  serial,  is  filled  with  pictures  and  descriptions  o 
Canterbury  Cathedral.  Probably  a better  shilling  guide  to  the  venerable 
edifice  could  not  be  found.  It  is  not,  however,  for  any  suoh  special 
purpose  that  this  series  has  been  projected,  but  for  th6  higher  one  of  a com- 
plete illustrated  history  of  the  cathedrals  of  the  country. 

From  Messrs.  Ward  and  Lock  we  havo  also  received  History  of  England, 
part  2 ; Universal  Instructor,  part  25  ; Popular  Histories,  part  14  ; Amateur 
Work,  part  (10  ; Sylvia’s  Home  Journal,  and  Family  Journal. 

Ladies’  Treasury  for  Deoember  contains  an  effective  design  for  a group  of 
pinks  to  be  worked  in  embroidery,  an  illustrated  paper  on  the  peepul  tree,  a 
very  excellent  paper  on  the  adornments  of  Hindoo  women,  and  something 
about  Indian  oarts  and  carriages. 


Cotmponiitnce. 

♦ 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  DAHLIAS. 

I am  sure  other  amateurs  as  well  as  myself  will  hail  with  satisfaction  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Moore,  in  your  issue  of  November  27,  relative  to  the  classi- 
fication of  the  dahlia,  which  is  at  present  very  unsatisfactory  and  perplexing. 
If,  as  suggested,  the  proposed  new  classification  should  be  decided  on  by  the 
committee,  I should  endorse  the  opinion  that  tipped  flowers,  whether  the 
ground  be  light  or  dark,  should  form  a separate  class  under  the  head  of 
“laced”  or  “frilled.” 

There  is  another  matter  however  to  which  I would  draw  the  attention  of  the 
committee,  and  that  is,  it  is  highly  important  they  should  consider  the  position 
of  amateur  cultivators,  and  give  us  the  proper  definition  of  the  word  “ amateur.” 
It  might  well  be  asked,  Who  is  the  amateur?  As  at  present  designated,  he 
is  anybody  who  does  not  sell  or  cultivate  under  the  heading  of  florist.  There- 
fore, the  nobleman’s  or  gentleman’s  chief  gardener,  with  his  assistants,  ranging 
in  number  from  one  to  twenty,  with  bis  glass  houses,  pits,  &c.,  often  exceed- 
ing those  of  the  florist,  and  an  unlimited  supply  of  material,  time,  and  money, 
is  pitted  against  the  amateur  proper.  This  is  unfair  to  the  bond  fide  amateur, 
who,  by  reading  valuable  articles  from  the  various  papers,  coupled  with  his 
own  small  knowledge,  gained  chiefly  by  hard-earned  experience,  becomes 
imbued  with  a desire  and  love  for  flowers.  I think,  therefore,  that  if  the 
dahlia  shows  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens,  Aquarium, 
and  other  places,  are  to  be  augmented  by  the  amateur,  this  subject  should 
receive  well-merited  attention.  I should  suggest  that  there  be  classes  for 
florists,  &c.,  gentlemen’s  gardeners  where  more  than  two  men  are  kept,  and 
amateurs  with  only  one  assistant.  I believe  if  this  were  done  the  exhibits 
would  be  more  numerous.  I am  also  of  the  opinion  that  those  who  are  not 
annual  subscribers  should  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  five  shillings  for  each  class 
in  which  they  enter. 

Towards  the  end  of  last  year  I wrote  to  Mr.  Barron,  at  Kensington,  urging 
greater  scope  for  the  amateur,  and  was  rewarded  handsomely  by  finding,  when 
reading  this  year’s  schedule,  that  they  had  been  wiped  off  the  exhibition  board 
(so  far  as  dahlias  are  concerned).  I trust  for  better  luck  this  time,  and  on 
learning  that  something  is  to  be  done,  will  promise  my  mite  of  a guinea  toithe 
subscription  list.  W.  Mist,  Chairman  Ightham  Cottage  Gardeners’ 

Society , Ightham,  Kent. 


MESSRS.  SUTTON  AND  SONS’  POTATO  EXPERIMENTS. 

I am  sorry  to  observe  in  the  horticultural  press  that  in  relation  to  recent 
potato  experiments  some  reflections  have  been  made  in  regard  to  the  authorities 
atKew.  With  Mr.  Baker,  F.R.S.,  of  Kew,  I have  to-day  visited  the  Reading 
collection.  We  have  been  vastly  interested,  and,  I am  allowed  to  say  for  both 
of  us,  instructed.  Messrs.  Sutton  and  myself  are  the  persons  most  interested, 
and  I beg  to  add  we  are  grateful  to  the  Kew  authorities  for  unvarying 
attention  and  kindness,  and  we  have  nothing  but  appreciation  to  express  in 
regard  to  that  invaluable  national  institution.  Cathcart. 

50,  Portland  Place,  London,  W., 

Deoember  4, 1886. 


fttplitg  10  <&KTOt8. 

Names  of  Plants. — K.C.B. — Your  plant  is  Justicia  speoiosa.  E.  W., 
Curraghmore. — We  cannot  make  out  the  name  you  wish  to  be  answered  under. 
The  plants  are  : 1,  Lycaste  Skinneri ; 2,  Zygopetalum  crinitum  ; 3,  Dieffen- 
bachia  seguine  ; 4,  Sanchezia  nobilis  ; 5,  Hippeastrum  vittatum  ; 6,  Passiflora 
quadrangularis  ; 7,  Euonymus  Japooicus  ; 8,  Aristolochia  Sipho;  9,  Begonia 
Sambo;  10,  Pteris  argyrea ; 11,  Cotoneaster  rotundifolia ; 12,  Escallonia 
macrantba ; 13,  Ribes  stamineum  ; 15,  Forsythia  viridissima;  17,  Aucuba 
Japonica  (green-leaved) ; 18,  Spircea  hyperioifolia  ;*  19,  Arbutus  Croomi;  20, 
Photinia  serrnlata  ; 21,  Garrya  elliptica ; 22,  Be  beris  dulcis ; 23,  Spircea 
Thunbergi ; 24,  Stachys  lanata  ; 25,  Schizostylis  coccinea.  Should  you  favour 
us  with  more  than  six  specimens  at  any  future  time  we  muBt  decline  to  look 
at  them.  W.  C. — Your  chrysanthemums  are:  1,  Dr.  Sharpe;.  2,  Pink 
Christine ; 3,  Peach  Christine  ; 4,  Empress  of  India  ; 5,  not  sufficiently  de- 
veloped; 6,  Mrs.  Haliburton  ; 7,  probably  Felicity;  8,  Peter  the  Great;  9, 
Princess  of  Wales.  G.  R.  J.,  Tottenham. — The  flowers  have  lost  their  oolour, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  identify  them.  J.  W.  M.  B. — l.Cupressus  Lawsouiana  ; 
2,  Libocedrus  deourrens  ; 3,  Thuia  orientalis  aurea  ; 4,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana 
var. ; 5,  Retinospora  plumosa  ; 6,  Retinospora  eriooides. 


©tiituarg, 

— ♦ 

On  the  27th  ult.,  Mr.  Fromow,  of  the  Sultan  Court  Nurseries,  Chiswick,  in  his  72ud 
year. 

On  November  27,  at  his  residence,  Parkinson  Houso,  Parkinson  Lano,  Halifax,  Mr. 
Edward  Poulmann,  an  ardent  cultivator  and  a successful  exhibitor  of  Auriculas 
at  both  the  northern  and  southern  shows,  in  his  61st  year. 

On  the  4th  inst.,  at  bis  roBidenoo  in  Ovington  Square,  Mr.  Arthur  Guotu,  Fellow  of 
the  ltoyal,  the  Linmcan,  and  the  Horticultural  Societies,  aged  62  years.  Mr.  Crete 
was  many  years  engaged  in  hor  Majesty's  Indian  Civil  Hervieo,  but  was  best, 
known  as  a naturalist,  and  the  contributor  of  tho  introduction  to  Howitsou  » 
“Descriptions  of  Indian  Lopidoptorous  InHoots,”  , 
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Christmas  appears  to  come  more  frequently  than  in  years  gone 
by,  for  we  used  to  think  it  a long  time  coming,  and  now  it  comes  so 
suddenly  as  to  find  us  unprepared  : in  fact,  we  have  not  yet  made 
a single  plum- pudding.  We  shall  have  to  ask  our  readers  if  there 
has  been  any  change  in  the  almanac  1 It  surely  cannot  be  twelve 
months  since  we  last  addressed  the  constituency  on  the  subject,  in 
direct  view  of  the  ivy  embrace  and  the  mistletoe  bough.  On  the 
supposition  that  no  radical  change  has  taken  place,  we  must  cling  to 
the  conservative  notion  that  our  state  of  doubt  is  the  consequence 
of  complete  contentment.  This  is  sound  philosophy,  for  content- 
ment takes  no  thought  of  the  morrow,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be 
expected  to  anticipate  Christmas.  As  a matter  of  course,  we  cast 
the  responsibility  on  our  readers  ; they  have  made  us  happy  by 
appreciation  of  our  labours,  and  happiness  is  happily  ignorant  of  the 
flight  of  time.  The  printer  has,  however,  compelled  us  to  face  the 
fact,  and  we  find  the  fact  has  a face  of  its  own,  requiring  on  our  part 
only  a little  shaving,  brushing,  and  a clean  collar.  We  are  assurod 
that  fasts  and  festivals  are  following  in  proper  order,  and  that 
Christmas  is  a festival  with  a touch  of  the  too  fast  in  it  for  some 
people,  a statement  which,  wo  are  sure,  will  not  come  homo  to  any  of 
our  readers.  It  is  sufficient  that  we  recognize  the  working  of  the 
machine  that  is  eternally  making  everybody  and  everything  older 
and  older,  and  yet  is  itself  the  very  fountain  of  immortal  youth,  for 
Time  witnesses  creation  as  well  as  destruction,  and  while  wo  groan 
that  we  have  grown  older,  we  hear  the  children  shouting  their  joy, 
because  old  Time  for  them  has  strewn  the  world  with  flowers.  Halting 
places  on  life’s  road  afford  opportunities  for  rest  and  reflection,  and 
No.  1,129,  New  Series. — Vol.  XXIX. 


possibly  the  cessation  for  a few  hours  of  the  customary  bustle  of  the 
world  is  of  incalculable  benefit  to  humanity,  and  the  best  feature  in 
the  amenities  of  Christmas.  But  we  should  like  to  be  right  in  our 
chronology,  and  shall  politely  ask  if  Queen  Anne  is  dead,  ditto  the 
Emperor  of  Morocco,  and  the  judicious  author  of  Hot  Codlins  1 
When  we  can  grasp  the  facts  we  will  discourse  upon  them ; in  the 
meantime,  which  is  kept  at  Greenwich,  we  shall  imitate  the  people 
at  Dulwich,  who  are  said  to  be  indifferent  to  things  that  do  not 
interest  them. 

The  year  that  will  be  dawning  when  many  of  us  are  yawning  is 
to  be  the  year  of  joyous  jubilee.  If  there  were  any  prospect  of  a 
pension  by  saying  a lot  about  it,  we  would  fill  these  columns  with 
some  wondrous  stuff.  But  as  the  case  stands  we  let  it  fall ; and  while 
hoping  the  Jubilee  will  behave  itself,  we  bethink  us  of  our  own 
affairs.  We  solemnly  intend,  and  intend  solemnly,  to  celebrate  the 
year  1887  by  pursuing  the  even  tenor  of  our  way,  which  cannot  be 
a base  way,  because  the  tenor  would  be  out  of  it.  Yes,  we  are  so  well 
satisfied  with  our  parliamentary  position  that  we  shall  leave  well 
alone,  for  Truth,  who  lodges  in  our  well,  would  take  it  ill  if  we  were 
to  disturb  her.  We  shall  begin  the  year  at  No.  1730,  aud  close  it 
with  No.  1782.  Then  having  tasted  another  Christmas  we  shall 
begin  again  with  No.  1783,  and  so  on,  for  ever.  Pray  do  not  talk  to 
us  about  dissolution  of  Parliament;  we  do  not  hear  of  such  a subject 
in  a Christmas  number.  The  only  change  in  our  course  that  we 
have  resolved  on  is  that  we  will  watch  the  almanac,  so  that  we  may 
be  found  jogging  on  without  any  need  of  jogging.  We  will,  there- 
fore, appear  in  the  same  form  and  at  the  same  price  as  heretofore, 
and  we  shall  go  on  in  the  old  way  scouring  all  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
and  the  horns  of  the  moon  if  need  be,  to  obtain  good  things  for 
our  readers.  Should  we  meet  with  the  tail  of  a comet,  it  shall  be  con- 
tinued in  our  next.  Behold,  here  is  the  old  ship  with  canvas  set  to  run 
before  the  steadfast  breeze,  and  the  same  old  man  is  at  the  helm 
and  hopes  to  stick  to  the  tiller  until  another  elm  shall  change  the 
course.  Now,  with  ten  thousand  thanks  to  friends  all  around,  and 
a Merry  Christmas  to  them  all : May  joy  crown  the  cup  that 
Providence  has  filled  with  plenty. 


Newcastle  Spring  Show,  April  20  and  21,  1887. 

Hull  Chrysanthemum  Society  will  hold  its  exhibition  next  year, 
on  November  17  and  18. 

A Treatise  on  Tobacco  Culture,  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Beale  (of  the 
firm  of  James  Carter  and  Co.),  will  be  published  in  the  course  of  a few 
days. 

Chrysanthemums  are  holding  out  well  in  the  west,  for  Messrs. 
Lucombe,  Pince,  and  Co.,  have  still  a fine  exhibition  in  their  Exeter 
Nurseries. 

Mr.  Fawcett,  assistant  iD  the  British  Museum,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  post  in  Jamaica,  vacated  by  Mr.  D.  Morris,  on  his 
appointment  as  assistant  director  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 

Canadian  and  Nova  Scotian  Apples  are  being  received  in  large 
quantities,  upwards  of  30,000  barrels  having  reached  the  London 
markets  during  the  past  fortnight. 

The  Princess  of  Wales  Planted  a Tree  in  the  pleasure  grounds 
of  Luton  Hoo,  on  Monday  last,  to  commemorate  her  visit  to  that  beau- 
tiful place.  There  is  no  sylvan  scene  equally  near  to  London  that 
makes  so  glorious  a display  of  leaf  colours  in  autumn  as  Luton  Hoo. 

Henequin,  a fibre  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  Agave  sisalina,  is 
becoming  one  of  the  most  important  of  Mexican  exports.  In  1884-85 
the  quantity  exported  was  93,000,000  lbs.,  of  the  value  of  .£550,000 
showing  a large  increase  upon  previous  years. 

Metal-Edged  Boxes  for  the  Parcels  Post  are  superseding  those 
hitherto  in  use  as  being  both  stronger  and  cheaper.  The  invention  is 
due  to  Herr  Scherbel,  of  Dresden  ; the  manufacturers  are  Messrs. 
Mansell  and  Co.,  Milton  Street,  London." 

Twenty- four  Hours  of  Fog  in  London  increases  the  consump- 
tion of  gas  coals  by  one  great  company  to  the  extent  of  3,500  tons.  A 
day’s  fog  in  London  means  three  steamer  cargoes  of  coal  for  that 
company  from  our  gas  coal  pits.  It  is  a marvellous  testimony  to  the 
influence  of  the  weather.  To  London  it  means  the  payment  to  one 
company  of  over  £5,250. 

North  of  Scotland  Horticultural  Association. — The  papois 
to  bo  read  at  the  meetings  arranged  by  the  association  for  the.  early 
part  of  next  year  arc  as  under:  Botanical  Geography,  by  Mr.  Maitland, 
and  Herbaceous  Plants,  by  Mr.  W.  Cunningham,  February  18;  Worms, 
by  Professor  Nicholson,  Maroli  18;  Formation  of  Lawn  Tennis 
Grounds,  by  Mr.  A.  Giles  ; Amateur  Grape  Growing,  by  Mr.  .1. 
Scott,  April  15;  and  Bees,  by  Mr.  L.  Tait,  May  10. 
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3TIjc  Illustrations. 

• — 

THE  YUCCA  IN  CARDEN  SCENERY. 

The  picture  tells  its  story  so  effectively  that,  for  tho  purpose  of  this 
note,  tho  details  may  be  considered  of  more  importance  than  tho  prin- 
ciple. Tho  plant  that  gives  a special  tone  to  the  sceno  is  Yucca  rccnrvi- 
folia, known  also  as  recur  va  und pemlula,  the  very  best  for  garden  purposes 
of  tho  noble  genus  it  represents.  In  general  character  this  lino  plant 
comes  near  to  the  rigid-leaved  Y.  gloriosa,  but  is  less  robust  in  habit, 
and  has  the  advantage  of  a pliant  leafage,  which  results  in  the  elegant 
pose  by  which  it  is  distinguished.  It  is  remarkably  free  in  flowering, 
and  such  a group  as  appears  in  tho  centre  of  the  sceno  is  unique  in 
beauty  when  the  flowers  are  at  their  best,  which  occurs  late  in  the 
season  when  the  glow  of  colour  in  tho  flower-beds  is  fast  declining. 
Very  many  readers  will  at  once  recall  tho  picture  as  one  of  the  many 
interesting  features  of  the  R.H.S.  Gardens  at  Chiswick.  Of  equal 
interest  with  the  yuccas,  perhaps,  though  less  telling  in  black  and 
white,  are  the  grape  vines  and  clematis  trained  to  poles  and  chains  to 
enclose  the  space  to  which  the  yuccas  form  the  appropriate  centre. 


THE  CENTURY  PLANT. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  summer  the  conservatory  of  R.H.S. , at  South 
Kensington,  was  adorned  with  a flowering  plant  of  Agave  Americana, 
of  which  we  secured  a figure  in  order  to  place  it  before  our  readers  as 
the  true  century  plant.  The  majestic  outlines  of  the  huge  beauty  are 
sufficiently  attractive  without  the  aid  of  a story,  and,  indeed,  of  this 
plant  we  have  no  story  to  tell.  Mr.  Thomas,  the  able  gardener  at 
Chatswortb,  informs  us  that  the  plant  is  one  of  several  that  he  found 
in  the  place  on  taking  possession  as  the  successor  to  the  late  Mr. 
Speed,  and  he  can  give  no  information  as  to  their  history.  It  may  be 
sufficient  to  say,  however,  that  while  the  belief  is  current  that  the 
“ century  plant  ” never  flowers  until  it  has  attained  the  age  of  100 
years,  those  of  which  we  have  sufficient  records  appear  to  have  flowered 
when  about  sixty  years  old.  The  yuccas  are  sometimes  called  century 
plants,  which  is  simply  absurd,  because  they  so  frequently  flower,  and 
are  in  fact  “ flowering  plants  ” in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  But 
Dasylirions,  Beaucarneas,  Fourcroyas,  and  a few  of  their  kindred  take 
many  years  to  prepare  for  flowering,  and  in  common  with  agaves,  are 
much  exhausted  and  disfigured  by  the  event.  But  when  in  flower  they 
are  magnificent  examples  of  vegetable  beauty. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AND  CHRISTMAS  ROSES. 

These  beautiful  drawings  will  suggest  to  our  friends  the  florists  that 
the  artists  have  their  rights  to  look  at  flowers  in  their  way,  which  is 
not  at  all  the  florist’s  way,  but  much  more  of  the  world’s  way,  and  it 
must  be  said  the  way  of  nature.  Now,  after  long  service  in  the  court 
of  Queen  Flora,  we  have  to  appear  as  renegades,  but  the  momentary 
change  of  face  will  not  ruin  us.  Flowers  are  for  florists  certainly  ; 
and  they  are  also  for  mankind  at  large,  and  there  are  two  sides  to  every 
arguable  question. 


THE  FIRE  ENGINE. 

It  is  a rare  sight  to  see  a fire  engine  on  its  way  to  save  a country 
house,  for  it  is  in  the  crowded  streets  of  the  town  men  are  most  familiar 
with  it.  Few  scenes  are  at  once  so  appalling  and  so  magnificent  as  a 
great  house  flaming  amidst  the  wintry  woods,  while  afar  off  is  heard 
the  sound,  fast  augmenting  from  a murmur  to  a roar  of  help  that  is 
coming.  The  spirited  picture  may  fill  anyone  with  thought  sufficient 
to  dispel  the  gloom  of  a winter  day. 


THE  CONNOISSEUR. 

This  party  is  of  necessity  “not  so  young  as  he  was,”  because  when  he 
teas  as  young  as  that,  he  only  talked  of  “pots”  ironically.  But  now, 
having  a shrunk  shank,  and  a much  trained  eye,  and  more  knowledge 
than  he  can  profitably  employ,  and  less  vigour  than  is  required  for 
outdoor  sports,  he  loves  pots,  and  tries  to  live  up  to  them.  If  vou  will 
give  him  time  he  will,  as  the  result  of  the  inspection  he  is  making,  tell 
you  all  about  this  precious  jar,  which  he  playfully  calls  a pot,  and  it 
will  seem  to  you  that  he  knows  every  pot  in  creation.  Perhaps  he  does  ; 
who  dares  to  say  he  does  not  ? 


SPORTS  ON  THE  ICE  AND  A COOL  MARKET. 

These  are  bits  of  winter  life  from  Russia,  where  the  winter  is  so  con- 
stant and  serious  that  humanity  in  all  its  forms  has  to  be  ingeniously 
adaptive;  for  amusement,  for  employment,  for  defence  against  cold, 
and  for  maintaining  communications.  A disquisition  on  these  subjects 
would  not  be  half  so  pleasant  as  five  minutes  of  the  icy  whirligig,  or 
one  taste  from  the  tempting  stall  that  makes  a lively  shop  in  the 
snowfield. 


THE  PET  PIGEON  . 

It  is  rather  surprising  that  while  pigeons  are  the  most  familiar  of  house 
and  temple  haunting  birds,  they  are  not  often  coaxed  into  domesticity 
as  pets.  Their  melancholy  coo  is  against  them,  and  in  their  conversa- 
tion with  man  they  are  decidedly  stupid.  We  have  seen  wondrous  per- 
forming pigeons,  but  the  enjoyment  of  the  result  of  long  training  was 
much  marred  by  the  unholy  speculation  as  to  the  flavour  the  bird 
would  have  in  a pie.  Well,  every  one  to  his  and  her  taste.  Mr. 
Bromley  has  but  to  say,  and  we  shall  be  delighted  to  make  proposals 
to  the  mistress  of  the  pigeon  whose  pleasing  portrait  is  presented. 


THE  GRANGE. 

What  is  a grange  P Echo  answers  : Ask  Mariana,  whose  address  may 
bo  obtained  on  application  to  Shakspere  or  Tennyson.  While  advising 
Echo  to  attend  to  hor  own  business,  we  will  remark  that  a grange  is  a 
special  kind  of  granary  ; a sort  of  secular  abbey  placed  apart  for  a 
prior's  residence,  and  for  reception  within  its  barns  and  cellars  of  the 
tithes  in  kind  whether  of  grain  or  wool  or  what  else.  For  modern 
usage  a grango  may  be  a picturesque  house  of  antique  aspect,  Imt  a 
great  hall  it  cannot  bo,  because  in  old  times  the  great  hall,  like  the 
abbey,  had  its  grange  or  granary,  which  was  often  surrounded  by  a 
moat,  not  so  much  for  defence  as  for  the  supply  of  fish  for  the  table. 
About  a stone-cast  from  the  wall 

A sluice  with  blacken’d  waters  slept, 

And  o’er  it  many,  round  and  small, 

The  cluster’d  inarish-mosses  ciopt. 

Hard  by,  a poplar  shook  alway, 

All  silver-green,  with  gnarled  bark  : 

For  leagues  no  other  tree  did  mark 
The  level  waste,  the  rounding  grey. 


DUMBARTON  CASTLE. 

In  the  Arthurian  cycle  Dumbarton  ranks  equal  in  importance  with 
Edinburgh,  Stirling,  and  Carlisle  as  one  of  the  strong  positions  often 
contended  for  by  rival  factions,  and  the  occasional  seat  of  kingly 
power.  In  the  story  of  Merlin,  it  is  possibly  the  centre  of  that  region 
of  “ Celiaon  ” in  which  the  bard  exercised  his  calling,  and  from  which 
he  went  forth  to  the  disastrous  battle  of  Arderydd.  That  point, 
however,  need  not  be  here  debated,  but  it  may  be  proper  to  point  to 
the  curious  correspondence  of  the  rocky  heights  to  which  the  legends 
direct  us,  whether  in  the  storm  of  war  or  the  occasional  seasons  of 
peace  and  festivity.  It  was  but  the  most  natural  course  of  events  for 
such  positions  to  be  seized  upon  by  the  dominant  power,  and  whether 
the  castles  that  now  adorn  them  be  new  or  old,  these  places  of  difficult 
access  must  have  been  occupied  for  military  purposes  from  the  very 
earliest  times. 


National  Dahlia  Show,  1887. — A meeting  for  organising  will  be 
held  at  the  Botanic  Garden,  Queen’s  Road,  Chelsea,  at  2 p.m.,  on 
Wednesday  next,  December  22. 

W illow-leaved  Veronica  (F.  salicifolia)  has  proved  perfectly 
hardy  at  Wisley.  At  the  last  meeting  for  the  current  year  of  the 
Scientific  Committee  of  R.H.S.,  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  exhibited  sprays 
from  plants  growing  in  an  exposed  position  in  his  garden  at  Wisley, 
where  they  had  been  subjected  to  a temperature  of  15  deg.  without 
injury.  Mr.  Wilson  described  the  species  as  seeding  very  freely. 

Specimens  op  the  Earliest  Known  Linen  Paper  were  exhi- 
bited by  Professor  Church  at  the  December  meeting  of  Scientific 
Committee  of  R.H.S.  One  specimen  was  a portion  of  an  episcopal 
register  of  1273,  from  Auvergne,  and  another,  which  was  dated  1289, 
had  entries  of  revenue  inscribed  upon  it.  The  earliest  authentic  linen 
paper  hitherto  known  is  from  a memorandum  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

How  many  Named  Show  Auriculas  have  been  definitely  regis- 
tered in  the  books  and  papers  that  treat  the  subject  technically  ? The 
question  is  of  some  interest.  We  have  seen  no  such  complete  list  as 
the  one  we  have  prepared  for  the  issue  of  the  Garden  Oracle  for  1887. 
It  comprises  348  varieties,  at  least  fifty  of  which  have  never  before  been 
catalogued.  Shall  we  now  assume  that  this  is  the  total  number  of 
varieties  that  may  be  recognized  as  having  a definite  place  in  the 
history  of  the  flower? 

Dr.  Aitchison's  Collections  op  Plants  prom  Afghanistan 
comprise  about  800  species,  many  of  which  are  of  economic  value. 
The  umbelliferous  order  appears  in  great  force  in  the  collections.  The 
plants  yielding  asafeetida,  of  which  perhaps  Fartliex  asafeetida  is  the 
most  important,  were  especial  objects  of  his  search.  The  scented  root 
of  Ferula  suaveolens  appears  to  be  of  importance  in  the  commerce 
with  Persia,  and  Orchis  latifolia  has  a place  as  a food  plant,  the 
starchy  roots  supplying  salep. 

Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  continues  in  a most 
prosperous  condition.  From  the  financial  statement  presented  to  the 
annual  meeting,  held  a few  days  since,  it  appears  that  the  receipts 
during  the  past  year  amounted  to  £1,140  14s.  lid.,  and  the  expenditure 
to  £1,101  Is.  2d„  thus  leaving  a balance  of  £39  13s.  9d.  The  total 
funds  of  the  society  now  amount  to  £1,037  17s.  lOd.  The  Marquis  of 
Lothian  was  re-elected  president ; Mr.  A.  Milne  and  Mr.  J.  Paterson 
were  elected  to  seats  on  the  council  in  place  of  the  two  retiring 
members;  and  Mr.  J.  Stewart  (secretary)  and  Mr.  P.  Neill  Fraser 
(treasurer)  were  re-elected  to  their  respective  offices. 

Essex  Field  Club. — The  Council  of  the  Essex  Field  Club  has 
determined  in  future  to  issue  the  “Transactions  ’’  and  “Proceedings  ” of 
the  Club  combined,  in  the  form  of  a monthly  periodical,  entitled  “The 
Essex  Naturalist,  being  the  Journal  of  the  Essex  Field  Club.  ’ The 
journal  will  contain  papers  read  before  the  club,  reports  of  past  and 
announcements  of  future  meetings,  and,  as  space  allows,  notes  and 
communications  upon  any  matters  of  interest  connected  with  the  natural 
history,  botany,  geology,  and  pre-historic  arcbmology  of  Essex.  We 
believe  that  this  is  a new  departure  in  the  policy  of  Real  societies  at 
least  in  the  South  of  England— but  the  plan  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Essex  Club  from  a rapidly-growing  conviction,  that  if  local  societies 
are  to  flourish  and  do  useful  work,  it  is  necessary  to  devise  some  means 
of  “ keeping  touch  ” with  their  members,  and  encouraging  inter-com- 
munication among  them.  The  first  number  of  the  “ Essex  Naturalist 
will  appear  in  January  next,  and  will  be  conducted  by  Mr.  W.  Cole, 
who  has  edited  the  publications  of  the  club  since  its  establishment 
seven  years  ago. 
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A JOLLY  1£0W  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

Not  long  since,  I was  invited  to  attend  a meeting  to  be  held  in  the 
gardens  of  my  Lord  Turnip  Tops.  On  my  arrival  at  the  gardens, 
instead  of  being  conducted,  as  I expected,  into  a large  hall  or  spacious 
tent,  I was  very  civilly  shown  the  way  into  the  potting-shed,  and  in- 
vited to  bo  seated  upon  a flower-pot,  and  was  then  very  politely  told 
that  only  those  who  were  representative  men  would  be  allowed  to 
speak.  As  it  was  solely  a representative  meeting  it  was,  of  course, 
select.  I found  there  had  already  assembled  a goodly  muster  of  the 
representatives  of  our  gardens — some  from  Japan,  the  Azores,  China, 
Southern  America,  and,  indeed,  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  The 
meeting,  shortly  after  my  arrival,  commenced,  Mr.  Pine  Apple  being 
unanimously  voted  to  the  chair. 

On  rising,  the  Chairman  said  : Brothers  in  distress,— We  are  met 
here  to-day  to  discuss  matters  relating  to  our  grievances,  for  we  are 
by  ignorant  and  unthankful  men  subjected  every  day  of  our  lives  to 
more  than  we  can  bear,  and  I hope,  by  a calm  statement  of  facts  con- 
cerning our  different  complaints,  we  shall  obtain  such  a mass  of 


ment  we  receive  is  right  and  consistent  with  our  various  require- 
ments. For  this  purpose,  I shall  be  glad  to  hear  what  my  friends 
here  have  to  say,  that  our  wrongs  may  be  made  known  in  the  proper 
quarter. 

Mr.  Grape  Vine  then  rose  and  said  : I think  myself  extremely 
fortunate,  after  what  I have  endured  in  my  master’s  garden,  that 
there  is  a piece  of  me  left  to  appear  here  to-day;  for  after  being 
several  times  roasted  and  twice  parboiled,  besides  being  frequently 
stewed,  you  may  guess  that  I am  about  this  time  pretty  tender. 
Nevertheless,  what  little  there  is  left  of  me  you  see  here,  and  I am  sure 
I must  have  been  made  of  tough  stuff  in  the  first  place  or  I should 
have  been  dead  long  ago.  But  I don’t  mean  to  die  yet ; I mean  to 
live  on,  although  they  have  taken  off  several  of  my  limbs,  and  muti- 
lated my  feet  in  a frightful  manner.  I am  here  on  purpose  to  support 
our  noble  chairman  in  his  endeavours  to  have  our  wrongs  redressed. 

Mr.  Beechwood  Melon  was  here  carried  up  on  the  platform,  for  he 
was  evidently  not  used  to  walking,  and  from  his  haggard  appearance, 
received  the  hearty  sympathy  of  all  present.  He  began  by  saying  it  pained 
him  beyond  measure  to  hear  his  neighbours  complain  so  bitterly  of  the 
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correct  evidence  as  will  satisfy  our  masters  that  our  complaints  are 
entitled  to  respect.  And  what  is  more,  that  the  abuses  from  which 
we  have  suffered  for  so  long  ought  to  be  instantly  removed.  Per- 
sonally, the  Chairman  said,  I have  to  complain  of  being  sometimes 
too  hot  and  sometimes  too  cold.  Our  gardener  is  a quiet,  inoffensive 
sort  of  man,  and  lets  the  young  men  do  pretty  much  as  they  like.  The 
consequence  is  that  sometimes  they  forget  to  bank  up  the  fire  at  night, 
and  then  before  morning  I get  miserably  cold.  The  other  day  they 
happened  to  be  a few  yards  away  from  my  quarters,  and  allowed  the 
sun  to  nearly  burn  me  up  before  they  gave  me  any  air.  At  other 
times  I am  obliged  to  drink  a lot  of  cold  water  when  I don’t  want  it, 
which  makes  me  ill  for  days  afterwards,  and  vexes  me,  because  I have 
many  a time  seen  them  go  past  me,  and  seeing  me  almost  dead  for  the 
want  (if  a drink,  and  they  would  not  give  it  me.  I don’t  stop  here, 
Mr.  Pine  Apple  continued,  because  I have  exhausted  my  list  of  griev- 
ances, but  because  time  is  short,  and  I think  I have  said  enough  to 
show  any  unbiassed  mind  that  I am  not  out  of  place  in  occupying  this 
chair,  and  that  it  is  quite  right  we  should  lay  our  case  before  the 
owners  of  gardens,  and  give  them  a chance  of  seeing  that  the  treat- 


eatment  they  had  received  from  the  gardeners,  because  he  did  not 
iow  before  he  came  there  that  things  were  so  bad  all  through  the  gar- 
n as  they  now  appeared  to  bo.  He  had  suffered  a good  deal  in  lus  time, 
t had  borne  it  patiently  without  murmuring,  until  now,  because  he 
ought  through  some  foolish  fad  of  the  gardeners,  ho  was  no  favourite, 
it  in  this  ho  was  deceived,  for  all  alike  seem  to  suffer  from  the 
limsiness  of  the  blue  apron  fraternity.  Under  my  present 
later,  he  said,  I have  suffered  a good  deal : 111  fact,  I have  never 
covered  entirely  from  the  effects  of,  on  one  occasion,  being  put  into 
lamp  cold  bed,  which  so  settled  in  the  whole  of  my  system,  that  now 
constantly  require  very  warm  and  comfortable  quarters  to  be  able  to 
it  along  at  all.  Sometimes  these  conditions  are  domed  me,  and  then 
rret  sickly  and  cannot  thrive;  and  when  such  is  the  case,  it  would 
ock  any  kind  heart  to  listen  to  the  abuse  that  is  heaped  upon  my 
ir  name,  by  those  who  profess  to  know  what  1 want,  and  how  l 
ould  be  treated.  Now  to  come  to  business.  1 beg  to  propose  the 
Hewing  resolution  : “ That  owners  of  gardens  be  petitioned  to  import 
latch  of  gardeners  from  Greenland”— I propose  this  resolution  because 
l my  friends  tell  me  that  the  Greenland  gardeners  are  kind-heai  ted 
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people,  and  that  their  heads  are  quite  full  of  common  sense.  I am 
afraid  to  say  any  moro,  for  fear  our  old  gardener  should  make  it  too  hot 
for  me  when  I get  back. 

Mr.  Cucumber  was  the  next  speaker.  His  long  lanky  appearance, 
and  yellow  looking  skin,  evidently  showed  that  he  had  for  some  time 
suffered  from  a serious  malady.  Finding  himself  amongst  a number  of 
sympathising  friends,  ho  was  at  first  quite  overcome  with  emotion,  and 
could  not  for  some  time  find  words  to  express  his  feelings,  After  a 
short  time,  he  rose,  and  said  he  was  overcome  more  by  the  expression 
of  good  feeling  he  had  there  received  from  his  unfortunate  neighbours, 
than  from  what  he  had  actually  suffered,  although  his  sufferings  had 
not  been  light.  Now  he  hoped  to  see  a way  clear  of  getting  some 
better  treatment  than  he  had  lately  received.  He  said  it  was  well 
known  that  he  was  suffering  from  a chronic  disease,  which  the  clever 
gardening  doctors  called  gumming,  and  pronounced  as  incurable.  But  he 


1 their  mistake,  for  after  all  he  was  found  to  be  as  good  a servant  as  any 
of  the  far  fetched  customers.  I have  now,  ho  said,  in  many  cases 
1 been  installed  again  in  my  old  position  ; but  that  is  not  the  only  piece 
of  bad  treatment  which  1 have  to  complain  of.  Entirely  against  my 
will  I have  been  made  to  do  duty  in  season  and  out  of  season,  thereby 
completely  ignoring  my  air  and  light  loving  nature.  One  of  our  old 
delvcrs,  instead  of  letting  me  increase  my  family  in  my  own  way, 
’ actually  took  ofT  some  of  my  limbs  to  convert  into  plants,  so  as  to  be 
| thought  clever.  But  I thought,  and  I still  think,  that  he  was — well, 
never  mind  what  I thought,  unless  you  like  to  call  him  a curmudgeon. 

Mr.  French  Bean  was  next  invited  to  speak,  and  began  by  saying  he 
felt  completely  miserable  from  the  effects  of  the  cold  and  fresh  air, 
having  just  come  out  of  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  the  forcing  house, 
where  the  gardener  had  forgot  to  give  any  fresh  air  for  a week  past, 
and  he  could  only  stay  long  enough  to  say  he  was  right  glad  to  see  his 


A COOL  MARKET  IN  THE  SNOWY  NORTH.  Drawn  by  Clough  Bromley. 


could  tell  them  that  if  they  would  leave  off  burning  his  toes,  and  other- 
wise maltreating  him,  they  would  find  as  in  former  times,  he  would  enjoy 
a perfect  immunity  from  diseases  of  all  kinds  and  relieve  them  of  all 
anxiety  as  far  as  he  was  concerned.  At  the  same  time,  he  said,  I am 
quite  sure  the  gardeners  will  not  submit  to  be  taught  the  only  right 
way  of  treating  me  and  my  friends.  I shall,  therefore,  he  said,  second 
the  resolution  of  my  old  chiel,  Mr.  Melon,  that  proprietors  of  gardens 
be  invited  to  get  a shipload  of  gardeners  from  Greenland  or  some  other 
land  where  whiskey  is  unknown  and  beer  a prohibited  article  of 
commerce. 

Mr.  Loveapple  appeared  now  upon  the  stage,  and  in  an  excited 
manner  began  a somewhat  exhaustive  speech  by  first  saying  that  no 
member  in  the  room  had  suffered  so  much  from  the  capriciousness  of 
gardeners  as  he  had.  At  one  time,  he  said,  he  was  discarded  from  a good 
many  gardens  in  favour  of  a Yankee  feller,  but  they  soon  found  out 


friends  had  at  last  made  up  their  minds  to  seek  redress  for  the  wrongs 
inflicted  on  them.  But  he  said,  I don’t  know  which  are  most  to  blame, 
the  owners  or  their  gardeners,  for  we  all  have  suffered.  Nor,  he  con- 
tinued, am  I very  sanguine  of  getting  much  relief  from  either, 
for  I believe  there  are  six  of  one  and  half  a- dozen  of  the  other.  The 
owners  are  proud  and  the  gardeners  are  foolish.  Only  the  other  day  I 
heard  our  gardener  abusing  me  in  a shameful  manner  in  the  presence  of 
some  ladies  that  his  lordship  had  brought  down  from  the  hall.  I heard 
him  say  we  were  the  dirtiest  things  he  had  to  grow.  But  he  forgot  to 
tell  them  that  we  had  not  been  washed  for  more  than  a week.  Every  good 
gardener  knows  we  ought  to  be  washed  twice  a-day  ; nor  did  he  tell 
them  that  what  little  air  we  got  was  parching  hot  and  dry.  I say,  he 
continued,  it  is  very  cruel  to  neglect  us  in  this  manner  and  then  blame 
us  for  getting  dirty,  and  to  blame  us,  too,  in  the  presence  of  ladies  is 
much  too  bad. 
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At  thin  point  Mr.  French  Bean  was  quite  overcome,  and  had  to  be 
carried  to  his  quarters  in  a fainting  condition,  which  caused  the  Chair- 
man to  postpone  the  meeting.  This  he  did  with  the  following  remarks  : 
“ I am  glad  that  this  meeting  has  been  held,  because  it  will  show  the 
gardeners  that  we  do  not  mean  to  be  trampled  out  of  the  earth  without 
making  an  effort,  to  let  the  proprietors  of  gardens  know  how  we  have 
been  treated.  We  have  our  faults  and  failings,  I know,”  said  the 
Chairman,  “ and  so  has  every  other  member  of  the  vegetable  world  ; 
and  so  have  the  gardeners,  and  so  have  the  cooks.  If  we  are  to  be  sent 
to  table  in  a proper  manner  the  owners  must  look  to  the  cooks  at  last. 
It  is  my  duty  now  to  adjourn  this  meeting  until  the  31st  of  February, 
1999,  at  which  time  1 hope  all  will  be  present  that  have  favoured  us 
with  their  presence  to-night.  Mr.  Melon  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Cucumber  called  for  three  groans  for  the 
gardeners,  which  were  lustily  given,  and  the  meeting  broke  up. 

I have  only  now  to  say,  Mr.  Editor,  that,  as  was  my  duty,  I have 
sent  you  a truthful  report  of  this  remarkable  meeting,  and  I hope  it 
will  prove  as  interesting  to  your  readers  as  it  was  to 

Your  Reporter. 


Con'csironiicncc. 

WILL  IT  PAY? 

I was  highly  amused  the  other  day  by  reading  your  answer  to  a correspondent 
who  had  presented  you  with  the  everlasting  cry  of  cui  bono  'i  You  very  politely 
told  him — that  is  if  I read  aright — although  you  were  willing  to  do  what  you 
could,  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  you  to  be  able  to  hinder  men  who  have 
pumpkins  instead  of  heads  upon  their  shoulders  from  gravitating  towards  the 
workhouse. 

You  were  quite  right.  A man  who  wishes  to  praotise  gardening  as  a pro- 
fession should  apprentice  himself  to  another  who  is  competent  to  teach  him, 
and  he  would  then  gain  a knowledge  of  what  will  and  what  will  not  pay,  and 
there  is  no  other  road  whereby  such  knowledge  can  be  arrived  at. 

I have  no  recollection  whatever  as  to  what  your  correspondent’s  question 
was,  other  than  the  fact  that  it  ended  in  the  afore-mentioned  query,  but  if  I 
cannot  tell  him  and  others  like-minded  what  will  pay,  I can  tell  them  one 
thing  which  will  not,  and  if  they  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  this  note  to  its 
close,  they  will  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing  what  I allude  to. 

It  may  be  that  after  what  I have  said  above  the  good  man  may  cry,  “ Where 
are  your  credentials  as  a teacher  ? ” A very  proper  question  to  ask  under  the 
circumstances.  I come  of  a race  of  gardeners.  My  father  was  one,  my 
grandfather,  his  father,  and  when  I was  a boy  there  was  a tradition  in  the 
family  that  our  line  had  been  traced  back  for  many  centuries,  and  the  last 
man  those  who  took  that  trouble  arrived  at  was  one  Adam,  and_he  was  a 
gardener  ! 

All  this  would  count  for  very  little  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  I began 
gardening  almost  as  soon  as  I began  walking,  and  have  practised  it  ever  sinoe, 
and  now — well,  I will  not  state  my  age,  but  simply  mention  that  when  I meet 
a lady  in  whose  eyes  I wish  to  appear  to  the  best  possible  advantage,  I am 
ungallant  enough  not  to  remove  my  hat,  but  simply  raise  it.  Gentlemen  of  a 
certain  age  will  well  understand  this.  Not  getting  enough  of  gardening  by 
acting  in  that  capacity  for  a private  gentleman,  I carry  on  a market  establish- 
ment by  the  aid  of  hired  labour. 

You  will  be  prepared  to  hear,  after  what  I have  said,  that  I take  a great 
interest  in  all  that  is  written  concerning  my  business,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  are  new  to  the  art,  I would  like  to  say  a word  concerning  a most 
pernicious  practice  which  has  become  very  prevalent  of  late. 

Most  weekly  news-sheets  now  devote  a column  to  gardening,  and  I think 
it  is  time  the  horticultural  press  proper  took  note  of  the  kind  of  thing  provided 
for  the  casual  reader.  The  other  evening  I took  a stroll  into  my  market 
establishment  to  have  a chat  with  the  chief  of  th6  staff,  whom  we  will  call  Joe. 
Joe  thrust  a popular  weekly  sheet  into  my  hand  with  the  remark,  “ Master, 
Big  Horn  is  at  it  again,  kindly  give  me  that  blast,  for  us  young  men  don’t 
seem  to  have  such  good  eyes  as  you  older  ones  ; ” and  as  he  ceased  speaking  he 
clasped  his  arms  around  a stout  pear  tree  as  though  he  expected  to  be  swept 
away  by  a tornado.  I took  the  sheet  and  read  aloud:  “Strange  as  it  may 
appear,  many  people  still  plant  the  Penny  Loaf  Brussels  sprout.  A gigantio 
mistake.  Hear  what  Mr.  Sapient,  gardener  to  My  Lord  Tomnoddy,  atPuffum 
Park,  writes  : ‘ Last  year  I planted  a seed  of  Big  Horn’s  sprouts.  One  of  our 
young  men  took  a button  to  the  kitchen,  and  the  cook  divided  and  sub-divided 
it  till  she  had  cut  enough  out  of  the  heart  to  make  dishes  of  sprouts  for  sixteen 
people,  all  of  whom  declared  it  to  be  the  most  delicious  they  ever  tasted.  The 
youngest  stable  boy  fatted  three  prize  rabbits  with  the  refuse  and  one  handful 
of  barley  meal.  Our  shepherd  here  ran  short  of  green  food  last  winter,  and 
his  flock  were  doing  badly  in  consequence.  I gave  him  leave  to  take  ten 
buttons,  and  they  carried  him  through  the  five  months’  winter,  which  the  good 
man,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  told  me  was  a “ blessing.”  I took  him  to  mean 
the  sprouts,  and  not  the  winter.  When  his  lordship  heard  what  I had  done 
he  raised  my  salary  twenty  pounds  per  year.  A friend  of  mine  hired  three 
acres  of  ground  and  planted  it  with  Big  Horn’s  sprouts.  He  sent  the  produoe 
to  the  Borough  Market,  and  with  the  proceeds  bought  the  ground,  redeemed 
the  land  tax,  and  gave  his  wife  a new  silk  gown.  Another  friend  planted 
twenty  acres  ; he  has  now  retired  with  an  ample  competency.’  Seeds  of  the 
above  monstrous,  glorious,  delioious,  and  fortune-making  vegetable,  one 
guinea  each.” 

I naturally  thought  that  this  was  an  ordinary  advertisement,  but  on  look- 
ing at  the  top  of  the  column  I saw  it  purported  to  be  an  article  by  Mr.  

for  the  benefit  of  tho  readers  of  the  paper.  I threw  down  tho  sheet  and  said 
to  Joe,  “ .Sow  a good  breadth  of  sprouts  out  of  the  seed  we  bought  from  our 
old  friend  Mr.  Fairman.”  I should  have  thought  no  more  of  the  matter  had 
not  Joe — whose  ears  were  erected  at  such  words  as  “ raised  my  salary  ” and 
“ gave  his  wife  a new  silk  gown  ” (Joe  was  lately  married) — said,  “There  is 
never  smoke  without  some  fire,  master;  you  be  the  sovereign  and  I will  be  the 
shilling,  and  we  will  have  a seed  of  those  sprouts  and  divide  the  profit,  I take 
five  per  cent.”  “Very  well,  Joe,  says  I,  “when  I was  your  age  the  Big 
Horns  of  that  day  got  many  a sovereign  out  of  me,  this  one  shall  have  one 
too,  and  it  may  be  he  deserves  it.  I see  there  is  a Mr.  Moderate  advertise* 


sprout  seeds  in  the  same  paper  at  a shilling  each,  wo  will  try  one  of  his.” 
“ That  reminds  me,”  said  Joe,  “that  there  is  a new  man  advertising — one 
iSmallsqueak — his  seeds  are  threepence  each  ; I will  dock  myself  of  my 
Sunday’s  pint  of  beer  and  buy  one,  and  wo  will  have  a sprout  trial.” 

The  seeds  were  sent  for,  and  duly  came  to  hand,  Joe  sowed  them  him- 
self, and  labelled  each  with  a tally  big  enough  for  a tombstone,  on  which  were 
inscribed  their  names  and  supposed  virtues.  All  came  up  and  became  of 
plantable  size.  We  gave  Big  Horn’s  plant  half  an  sere  of  ground,  enriched  with 
twenty  tons  of  sound  stable  manure,  and  watered  it  every  dry  day  with  fifteen 
gallons  of  sewage.  The  other  two  had  a quarter  of  an  acre  each,  to  which  had 
been  applied  ten  tons  of  stable  manure,  and  each  plant  had  seven  and  a-half 
gallons  of  sewage  every  dry  day. 

The  next  November  Joe  and  myself  inspected  the  sprouts,  then  walked  off 
to  the  packing-shed  and  sent  a man  with  orders  to  cut  them  close  to  the 
ground,  and  mix  them,  and  bring  them  to  us.  When  he  brought  them  in  we 
tried  to  distinguish  which  was  wnich,  but  for  the  life  of  us  could  make  out  no 
difference.  As  we  were  sending  thirty  thousand  cabbages  to  Covent  Garden 
the  next  day  we  sent  the  three  sprouts  in  one  of  the  hampers,  and  I apprised 
my  friend  Mr.  Sellwell  of  a sample  of  sprouts  on  the  way  which  I wished  him 
to  particularly  inspect,  and  try  the  market  as  to  what  they  would  realize  if  a 
large  quantity  were  forwarded.  Two  days  afterwards  I received  his  report. 
“ Sprouts  good.  Plenty  here  like  them  from  Loamshire,  and  also  from  Stony- 
shire.  Price  one  penny  per  stem.”  We  cut  twenty  thousand  of  our  old  friend 
Mr.  Fairman’s  sprouts  and  sent  them  to  Sellwell,  and  three  days  afterwards 
he  wrote  to  say  the  sprouts  were  all  sold,  and  never  in  all  his  experience  did 
he  get  a lot  which  were  so  true  to  the  sample  sent. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I think,  from  the  above — which  is  true  in  substance  and 
in  fact — the  correspondents  who  are  for  everlasting  dinning  into  your  ears 
cui  bono  ? cui  bono  ? may  learn  one  lesson,  and  that  is,  nothing  will  pay  except 
so  learning  your  own  particular  business,  whatever  that  may  be,  that  you  oan 
judge  for  yourself. 

Just  one  word  more  and  I have  done.  What  arrangements  are  made  for 
supplying  our  weekly  newspapers  with  their  columns  of  garden  literature  ? 
Surely  they  are  not  written  by  competent  gardeners,  stimulated  by  that 
fertilizer  of  nearly  all  good  work — money  1 At  least,  they  cannot  all  be  so 
written,  or  why  are  some  firms  always  lauded,  and  others  of  equally  good 
repute  always  neglected,  by  any  particular  paper  ? If  there  is  one  reason 
above  all  others  why  I buy  your  paper,  it  is  because  you  insist  upon  being 
fair  to  all  alike  by  not  recommending  anybody,  but  leave  each  and  all  to 
advertise  their  own  wares  in  the  proper  place — the  advertisement  columns.  I 
would  like  to  caution  all  whom  it  may  concern  that  it  will  not  pay  to  listen 
to  the  sound  of  every  Big  Horn  blown.  When  they  are  blown  in  the  light  of 
day  as  advertisements  the  novice  may  very  safely  allow  a considerable  per- 
centage of  the  sound  to  pass  by,  and  then  catch  enough  for  his  purpose ; but 
when  the  sound  emanates  from  a fog,  so  that  you  cannot  fully  examine  the 
mechanism  which  produces  it,  the  advice  of  an  old  man  is — pay  no  heed  to  it, 
it  will  not  pay.  Midlandshire. 


Httcratuw. 

♦ 

Locksley  Hall  Sixty  Years  after.  By  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson.  (Macmillan), 
— In  this  new  volume  of  poems  by  the  Poet  Laureate,  the  hero  of  Locksley 
Hall  appears  with  sixty  years  added  to  his  age  since  last  we  heard  of  him,  and 
he  is  in  a less  hopeful,  and  we  fear  in  a less  healthful  frame  of  mind.  There  is 
much  real  poetry  in  the  new  Locksley  Hall,  but  we  feel  too  often  that  the  author 
speaks  more  for  himself  than  for  his  hero.  The  “Promise  of  May”  is  a 
dramatic  poem  not  adapted  for  the  stage  and  rather  too  pregnant  with  modern 
philosophy  and  the  sophistry  that  passes  for  such.  But  here  is  a gem  from 
the  work—  a most  delightful  and  truly  Tennysonian  lyric  — 

What  did  ye  do,  and  what  did  ye  saiiy, 

Wi’  the  wild  white  rose,  and  the  woodbine  sa  gaiiy, 

An’  the  midders  all  mow’d,  and  the  sky  sa  blue — 

What  did  ye  saay,  and  what  did  ye  do, 

When  ye  thowt  there  were  nawbody  watchin’  o’  you, 

And  you  and  your  Sally  was  forkin’  the  haay, 

At  the  end  of  the  daily. 

For  the  last  loiid  hoiim  ? 

What  did  we  do,  and  what  did  we  saiiy, 

Wi’  the  briar  sa  green,  and  the  wilier  sa  grail  y, 

An’  the  midders  all  mow’d,  and  the  sky  sa  blue— 

Do  ye  think  I be  gawin’  to  tell  it  to  you, 

What  we  mowt  saiiy,  and  what  we  mowt  do, 

When  me  and  my  Sally  was  forkin’  the  haiiy, 

At  the  end  of  the  daiiy, 

For  the  laat  loiid  hoiim  ? 

But  what  did  ye  saiiy,  and  what  did  ye  do, 

Wi’  the  butterflies  out,  and  the  swallers  at  plaily, 

An’  the  midders  all  mow’d,  and  the  sky  sa  blue  ? 

Why,  000m  then,  owd  feller,  I’ll  tell  it  to  you  ; 

For  mo  and  my  Sally  we  sweiir’d  to  be  true, 

To  bo  true  to  each  other,  let  ’appen  what  maiiy. 

Till  the  end  of  tho  daiiy 
And  the  last  loiid  hoiim. 

Familiar  Trees.  By  G.  S.  Boulgek,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  with  coloured  plates  by 

W.  H.  J.  Boot.  (Cassell.) — The  completion  of  the  first  series  of  this  work  at 
a moment  when  it  is  especially  valuable  for  presentation  purposes  is  a happy 
cirourastanoe.  It  ranks  in  size  and  style  with  the  “ Familiar  Flowers  ” and 
“ Familiar  Birds,”  in  the  series  of  light  and  useful  aids  to  the  study  of  nature 
that  Messrs.  Cassell  have  had  in  hand  for  some  years  past,  and  that  now  limy 
be  said  to  form  a dlstinot  and  boautiful  library.  We  are  bound  to  say  that 
although  when  the  first  number  of  this  work  reached  us,  we  saw  that  a good 
thing  was  ooming,  it  far  surpasses  in  every  way  the  good  thing  we  expected. 
The  coloured  ligures  represent  the  soveral  trees  as  picturesque  olvjeots  in  a 
style  that  may  be  likonod  to  finished  water-colour  drawings,  and  in  separate 
plates  the  leavos,  flowers,  and  fruits  aro  represented  with  happy  touches  of 
nrtistio  truth  combined  with  teohnloal  aoouraoy.  M.  Boulgor  s text  is 
admirable  ; the  book  is  one  of  tho  most  acceptable  the  season  has  brought  us. 
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JACOB'S  li()I), 

And  its  Wondrous  Works  in  Modern  Times. 

Men  who  bustlo  about  the  world  donut  escape  some  knowledge  of  tho 
divining  rod,  for  it  is  occasionally  forced  upon  their  attention  by  respect- 
able witnesses  of  its  efficacy,  who  never  weary  of  defending  it  against 
the  doubters  who  are  silent  and  tho  scoptics  who  openly,  and  perhaps 
scornfully,  avow  their  disbelief.  Were  there  no  respectable  witnesses, 
this  thing  would  bo  known  only  to  tho  diligent  students  of  tho  curiosities 
of  the  dark  ages,  bocauso,  as  regards  its  place  amongst  tho  agencies  of 
civilisation,  there  can  bo  no  mystery  whatever.  It  has  no  place  amongst 
those  agencies  ; it  is  absolutely  unknown  as  a practical  utility  ; it  lives 
in  tho  minds  of  a few,  who,  we  must  confess,  do  almost  onsuro  respect 
for  it,  by  reason  of  the  place  they  hold  in  society,  as  the  least  likely  to 
cherish  delusions. 

Very  muck  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  although  very  little 
has  boon  seen  ; in  fact,  it  is  a favourite  subject  with  the  explorers  of  the 
border  land  that  is  supposod  to  lie  between  the  world  of  facts  and  somo 
other  world  that  is  tilled  with  things  that  might  be  truo.  It  is  no  part  of 
this  paper  to  prove  that  the  divining  rod  is  allied  to  nocromancy,  and 
therefore  worthy  of  respect  only  in  proportion  to  the  credence  it  obtains 
by  combining  profession  with  deception,  which  is  tho  essence  of  all 
necromancy,  no  matter  what  name  it  may  bear.  The  reader  cannot  be 
deceived  as  to  our  opinion  on  the  matter,  but  we  do  not  attempt  to 
enforce  that  opinion  ; it  will  bo  time  to  do  so  when  we  are  challenged,  and 
for  all  that  at  present  appears,  belief  in  the  divining  rod  is  not  so 
objectionable  as  belief  in  some  othor  forms  of  necromancy. 

We  have  taken  from  the  shelf  an  interesting  book  that  treats  at  length 
of  this  subject.  It  is  a small  thin  octavo,  bearing  the  title  “ Jacob’s 
Hod  : A translation  from  the  French,  of  a rare  and  curious  work,  a.d. 
1G93,  on  the  art  of  finding  springs,  mines,  and  minerals  by  means  of  the 
Hazel  Rod.  . . . Published  by  the  Translator,  Thomas  Welton,  13, 

( irafton  Street,  Fitzroy  Square,  London . ” The  book  is  without  date  and 
bears  no  printer’s  name,  but  it  is  not  a rarity,  and  may  be  occasionally 
met  with,  its  present  value  being  from  ten  to  twenty  shillings.  Its  claim 
to  special  attention  is  found  in  its  systematic  and  serious  treatment  of  the 
subject,  and  for  this  reason  we  shall  hope  to  derive  from  it  some  accurate 
information  on  the  belief  that  prevailed  in  the  efficacy  of  the  occult 
instrument,  “ the  hazel  rod.” 

We  have  the  key  to  the  philosophy  on  which  the  treatise  is  founded 
in  the  opening  chapter,  which  begins  as  follows  : — 

“ The  most  healthy  philosophy  allows  that  the  stars  influence  all 
sublunary  things,  and  that  the  quality,  which  is  proper  and  individual  to 
each  body,  animate  or  inanimate,  depends  absolutely,  or  derives  its  nature 
from  that  which  the  star  impresses  on  it,  which  rules  over  it  even  from 
its  generation.  Experience  convinces  us  every  day  of  this  truth,  and 
teaches  us  at  the  same  time  that  the  knowledge  of  the  chief  part  of  these 
different  qualities  are  closed  letters  for  men,  that  certainly  they  discover 
some,  but  there  is  only  the  Sovereign  Being  who  has  a perfect  knowledge 
of  them  ; and  when  he  permits,  that  mortals  draw  some  of  them  from  the 
darkness  in  which  their  ignorance  keeps  them  buried,”  &c.,  &c. 

We  soon  learn  that  a knowledge  of  Jacob’s  rod  is  the  direct  gift  of 
God  by  the  influence  of  the  stars,  and  those  who  receive  the  gift  are  born 
under  the  planets  Mercury  or  Saturn,  and  under  the  signs  of  Aquarius 
and  Taurus.  The  planets  and  other  heavenly  influences  determine  what 
particular  line  of  business  the  privileged  person  shall  follow  in  the  use  of 
the  hazel  rod.  ‘'  For  example,  some  discover  only  water,  others  only 
mines,  others  one  sort  of  metal,  some  only  boundaries  ; in  fine,  some  to 
whom  the  rod  turns  in  rising  against  the  stomach,  and  others  to  whom  it 
turns  in  descending  to  the  earth.”  The  reason  of  this  exclusiveness  in 
the  specific  use  of  the  gift  is  clearly  stated.  “ The  virtue  or  power  is  not 
attached  to  the  wood,  not  to  the  instrument  one  uses,  but  rather  to  the 
efficacy  of  blood  of  him  who  uses  it.  It  is  the  blood  which  causes  the  wood 
to  turn  by  the  impression  it  communicates  to  it  at  the  moment  the  man 
takes  it  with  his  two  hands.” 

Now  we  shall  get  to  business  with  a clear  knowledge  of  the  thing, 
and  the  frontispiece,  containing  figures  of  four  modes  of  using  the  rod, 
will  be  instructive.  It  appears  to  be  undecided  what  the  form  of  the 
rod  should  be,  but  “ that  which  the  Patriarch  used  was  only  a stick, 
such  as  is  generally  carried  in  the  hand.”  However,  the  favourite 
instrument  is  a forked  stick  like  the  letter  Y,  “because  its  movement 
is  more  rapid  and  perceptible,  or  possibly  because  in  turning  in  the 
hand  it  indicates  and  marks  with  the  point  the  place  where  the  hidden 
thing  is.” 

It  is  important  to  know  that  “ It  is  indifferent  how  one  holds  the  rod, 
and  each  person,  according  to  the  power  of  his  ascendant,  by  his  pru- 
dence, and  by  use,  may  take  a particular  posture,  as  may  be  mosr.  con- 
venient and  useful,  to  make  his  discovery.”  The  figures  show  how  the 
use  may  be  varied.  One  method  is  “ to  hold  it  straight,  the  point  upper- 
most, and  the  backs  of  the  two  points  closed,  against  the  ground,”  as  in 
the  figure  marked  A.  The  second  way  is  “ to  hold  it  flat,  the  point  in  front, 
and  the  backs  of  the  two  points  which  close  it  turned  against  the  body,” 
as  in  B.  The  “third  posture  is  the  middle  between  those  two,  by  which 
one  holds  the  point  neither  entirely  up  nor  entirely  in  front,”  as  in  0. 
Figure  D shows  that  “ the  experiment  is  without  fraud,  for  the  stick  turns 
upon  the  palm  of  the  hand.” 

Now  that  the  reader  knows  how  to  do  it,  the  question  will  arise,  what 
does  he  wish  to  do  1 In  the  course  of  the  128  pages  before  us  we  learn 
that  this  hazel  rod  will  do  almost  anything  that  may  be  desired  in  the 
way  of  discovering  water,  minerals,  and  other  treasures  that  are  hidden 
within  the  earth.  Have  we  lost  something,  the  diviner  can  find  it.  Has 
a murder  been  committed,  he  can  discover  the  concealed  body  and  bring 
the  truth  to  light.  Has  the  course  of  a boundary  line  become  obscured  by 
neglect  or  made  the  subject  of  dispute,  the  hazel  rod  will  mark  it  out, 


and  put  tho  surveyors,  tho  lawyers,  the  records  of  tho  manor,  and  oven 
Domesday  Book  itself  under  foot  as  contemptible  agencies  of  useless 
contentions. 

In  rocont  discussions  on  tho  divining  rod  it  has  been  defended  almost 
exclusively  as  a means  of  finding  water,  and  it  may  trouble  tho  few  who 
prefer  to  boliovo  in  it  to  learn  that  when  tho  stars  and  the  blood  are 
propitious  tho  hazel  rod  becomes  a perfect  substitute  for  the  detective 
police.  There  ought  to  be  no  “mysteries”  of  undiscovered  murders  with 
such  a potent  instrument  as  this  at  tho  command  of  mankind.  Wo  call 
in  geologists  to  assist  us  in  finding  water  and  precious  metals,  and  wo 
employ  a costly  police  forco  while  wo  might  dispense  with  such  slow  and 
uncertain  aids  by  employing  the  men  who  go  about  professing  to  handle 
tho  rod  effectually,  instoad  of  ignoring  all  such,  as  we  commonly  do  when 
the  serious  business  of  life  is  before  us. 

One  more  extract  shall  suffice.  At  page  72  the  author  disposes  of  the 
“ last  difficulty  which  remains  to  be  examined.”  It  is  “ the  movement 
of  tho  rod  over  limits.”  The  explanation  is  delightfully  simple.  The 
stick  is  moved  to  defino  a boundary  by  a stone  that  “ begins  to  enclose  in 


L— ■ 

Fac-simile  of  Frontispiece  to  “Jacob’s  Rod,”  showing  four  modes  of 

EMPLOYING  THE  HAZEL  ROD. 

itself  animated  particles  which  cause  this  movement.”  What  follows  is 
equally  interesting  and  to  the  purpose,  but  for  the  present,  perhaps, 
we  have  quoted  enough  to  render  clear  the  use  and  purpose  of  the 
divining  rod. 


PROTECTIVE  CAVES  FOR  TENDER  PLANTS 
Many  years  ago  I visited  a garden  where  the  mud  banks  had  been 
hollowed  out  so  as  to  make  caves  to  shelter  plants.  A short  time  back, 
acting  on  this  idea,  and  having  a quantity  of  mould  got  by  digging  out 
a pond,  I made  a long  mound,  and  at  the  north  side  of  this  let  in  pieces 
of  sandstone,  so  as  to  make  back,  sides,  and  top,  and  brought  the  soil 
so  as  to  cover  them.  I then  planted  among  them  known  hardy  ferns, 
such  as  Hypolepis  millefolium,  and  Adiantum  pedatum,  two  caves  of 
Adiantum  cuneatum.  The  shelter  and  warmth  of  the  covering  earth 
have  made  u these  resist  the  frosts  of  the  last  two,  and  of  the  present 
winter.  I mean  to  carry  out  this  plan  on  a larger  scale,  and  believe  that 
Primula  obconica,  which  was  not  much  cut  in  tbe  open  last  winter,  and 
possibly  P.  fioribunda  may  be  grown  out  of  doors  by  this  means.  I 
have  some  shelters  which  I believe  to  be  new,  and  which  promise  well. 
When|these  have  been  proved  a little  longer,  I propose  to  send  you  a note 
on  these ; meantime,  I may  say  that  a common  wicker  hen-coop,  with 
bracken  worked  round  it,  makes  a good  portable  shelter. 

Hcatherbank,  Weybridge  Heath.  Georoe  F.  Wilson. 
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TILE  FESTIVAL  OF  THE  ROSE. 

| Tun  Festival  ot  the  Rose  is  not  a fiction  ; it  has  been 
celebrated  at  the  village  of  Salency  in  Picardy  for  up- 
wards of  twelve  hundred  yoarH.  It  was  instituted  by  a 
Lord  of  the  Manor,  under  the  reigns  of  Childoric  and 
Clovis,  in  the  fifth  century.  This  respectable  man  gave 
yearly  to  the  village-maid  of  Salency,  who  bore  the 
fairest  reputation,  a hat  or  crown  of  roses,  and  she  was 
curtain  of  being  sought  in  marriage  in  the  course  of  that 
year.  It  is  said  he  paid  the  distinguished  tribute  to  one 
of  his  own  sisters,  whom  the  public  voice  deemed  worthy 
of  the  Rose.  This  reward  became  a powerful  motive  for 
good  conduct  in  the  young  women  of  Salency,  and  there 
were  instances  of  more  than  one  candidate  for  the  Rose 
in  the  same  year.  By  the  rules  of  the  institution,  not 
only  the  fair  claimant,  but  her  parents,  brothers,  and 
sisters  were  to  be  deemed  irreproachable,  and  the 
slightest  deviation,  even  from  order,  excluded  the  can- 
didate. It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  how  this 
reward  contributed  to  excite  in  the  people  of  Salency 
the  love  of  virtue  and  regularity.  All  the  inhabitants, 
composed  of  forty-eight  families,  were  sober,  industrious, 
honest,  and  benevolent,  and  there  is  not  an  example  of 
a gross  misdemeanour  having  been  committed  there  by 
a native.] 

Part  the  First. 

With  unresisted  sway  has  Passion  long 
Glowed  in  the  breathings  of  poetic  song  ; 

Ye  fair  ! O leave  awhile  the  tempting  page. 

And  let  a nobler  strain  your  hearts  engage  ! 

Virtue  for  once  in  gay  attire  would  strive 
To  rival  love,  yet  keep  delight  alive  ; 

But  should  her  aim  through  these  weak  numbers  fail, 
Should  frowns  condemn  the  dull  but  well  meant  tale, 
By  one  soft  sonnet  every  care  remove, 

And  give  your  souls  again  to  joy  and  love. 

And  thou,  dear  native  vale  ! of  whom  I dream 
While  Cambria’s  distant  landscape  seems  my  theme  ; 
Ye  woods  of  Devon,  still  to  Fancy  dear  ! 
Translucent  stream,  whose  murmurs  still  I hear  ! 
Forgive,  if  Memory’s  tints  to  Feeling  true, 

Refuse  to  yield  to  Fiction’s  fainter  hue  ; 

If  Poesy  herself  despair  to  trace 
Those  lines  beloved,  which  Time  can  ne’er  efface. 
Thus,  to  disguise  his  love,  the  enamoured  swain 
To  some  imagined  object  breathes  his  pain  ; 

And  thus,  O Muse  ! to  imaged  scenes  I soar, 

Far  from  those  beauties  I must  view  no  more. 

A theme  less  dear  shall  happier  lays  impart, 

While  the  true  form  lies  pictured  in  the  heart. 

There  is  a village  little  known  to  fame, 

(I  call  it  Milton,  for  I love  the  name) 

No  fairer  village  blessed  Arcadia’s  plains, 

Nor  Auburn’s  bard  lamented  happier  swains. 

By  mountains  sheltered  from  the  northern  gale, 

Its  airy  site  in  turn  protects  the  vale, 

Whose  emerald  meads  a river  flows  along. 

Recorded  haply  in  the  Druid’s  song. 

There,  safe  from  tempests,  flourish  stately  trees, 
And  singly  scattered  woo  the  summer  breeze  ; 
While  o’er  bright  pebbles  wandering  as  it  will, 

A silver  serpent  winds  along  the  hill, 

Plays  mid  the  cottages,  then  through  the  wood 
O’er  rocky  fragments  gushes  to  the  flood. 

To  paint  the  natives  of  this  favoured  spot, 

Their  simple  virtues,  and  distinguished  lot, 

Mock  not,  O Muse  ! my  legendary  page. 

With  far-fetched  figures  from  the  golden  age  ; 

Nor  dream  the  rude,  unlettered  form  they  wore 
Of  clowns,  who  know  to  toil,  and  know  no  more. 
What  cannot  virtue  joined  to  power  achieve, 
Warm  to  improve,  and  active  to  relieve  ? 

A castle  frowns,  arrayed  in  Gothic  pride, 

Deep  in  the  valley  by  the  crystal  tide, 

On  whose  opposing  bank  wild  mountains  rise, 

And  lose  their  oak-crowned  summits  in  the  Bkies. 
In  this  retreat  a gentle  couple  dwelt, 

As  e’er  for  misery  sighed,  for  anguish  felt ; 

The  high-born  Egbert,  still  in  manhood’s  prime, 
Pledged  to  benefioonce  his  wealth,  and  time  ; 
Though  oft  in  senates  heard,  by  orowds  admired, 
Now  mid  his  long-loved  fields  he  lived  retired, 
Despising  pomp,  improved  his  vast  domain, 

And  urged  to  industry  the  rustio  train  ; 

Enticed  a son,  on  whom  his  soul  was  placed, 
Through  paths  of  rectitude,  by  science  graced  ; 

And  blessed  in  love  with  all  that  man  holds  dear, 
Found  Earth  Elysium  with  Matilda  hore. 

She  with  the  baauty  of  her  sex  combined 
Each  soul-subduing  grace  of  womankind; 

With  taste  and  feelings  tempered  to  enjoy 
The  gay  delights  that  female  life  employ, 

■She  knew  their  magic,  and  allurement  fled, 

To  safer  joys  by  love  and  prudenoe  led. 

Now,  child  of  Genius,  with  delight  she  rovod 
Among  the  scenes  snblime  her  poncil  loved  ; 

Now  with  botanio  eye  explored  the  sod. 

And  traoed  in  every  herb  and  flower  her  God  ; 


Or  while  hor  white  arms  clasped  the  sounding  lyre, 
Sung  to  wild  chords,  what  love  and  bliss  inspire  ; 
From  her  mild  features  molting  kindness  beamed  ; 
A gift  of  Heaven  to  indigence  she  seemed  : 

Her  bounties  fell,  as  May’s  soft  vapours  fall, 
Unseen,  and  silent,  but  reviving  all, 

And  ne’er  since  Egbert  gained  Matilda’s  hand 
Had  Want’s  chill  lineaments  defaced  the  land. 

The  gentle  dame,  to  solitude  resigned, 

Yet  felt  the  yearnings  of  an  active  mind  ; 

For  restless  Nature,  though  supremely  blessed, 
Frets  with  monotony,  or  sinks  depressed. 

To  extend  her  bloom  beyond  youth’s  fleeting  hour, 
To  wake  to  energy  each  tender  power, 

No  fair  usurpers  of  a mother’s  charms 
Made  joys  of  care,  and  pleasure  of  alarms. 

Oft  as  she  pondered  tales  of  other  times. 

And  marked  the  various  rites  of  various  climes, 

The  Rose  of  Salency  her  fancy  caught, 

And  dwelt  revolving  in  her  busy  thought : 

“And  why,”  she  cried,  “shall  Albion’s  ample  field 
“In  virtuous  deeds  the  palm  to  Gallia  yield  ? 

“ Why,  mid  the  numerous  offerings  made  to  Vice, 

“ No  glorious  meed  to  female  worth  entice  ? 

“ 0 Virtue  1 Milton  too  shall  worship  thee 
“ Nor  yield  her  bloomy  wreath  to  Salency.” 

And  now  she  chose  the  spot,  and  fixed  the  day, 

And  warm  benevolence  chased  care  away  ; 

No  more  her  bosom  for  an  impulse  pined. 

The  promised  scene  electrified  her  mind. 

On  the  large  oak’s  fantastic  branch  displayed, 
That  near  the  house  of  God  dispensed  a shade, 
Wove  by  her  snowy  hand,  a flowery  wreath 
Held  the  light  talisman  that  waved  beneath, 
Where,  soon  in  every  rustic  heart  enchased, 

These  words  in  golden  characters  were  traced  : 

“ Ye  village  fair  ! who  panting  for  renown, 

“ From  youth  and  beauty  seek  a transient  crown, 

• ‘ W hose  virgin  hearts  have  numbered  sixteen  years, 

“ And  now  grown  conscious,  swell  with  hopes  and 
fears, 

“ Let  the  warm  glow  a nobler  aim  inspire  ; 

“ Learn  to  excel,  and  Virtue’s  meed  acquire. 

“ Observe  great  Nature’s  choioest  gifts  among 
“ Some  object  still  supreme  amid  the  throng  ; 

“ Mark  mighty  Snowdon’s  cloud-surpassing  height ; 
“ Mark  yon  bright  star  amid  the  gems  of  night ; 

“ And  hear  the  nightingale  in  Ervyn’s  grove, 

“ With  note  excelling,  mourn  her  absent  love  : 

“ That  nymph  whose  emulative  mind  shall  claim 
“ The  bright  distinction  of  unsullied  fame, 

“ Who  shuns  with  stedfast  step  the  snares  of  youth, 
“ And  keeps  umblemished  modesty  and  truth, 

“ With  toil  and  temper  pays  parental  care, 

“ And  seeks  with  holy  awe  the  house  of  prayer, 

“ Crowned  with  the  Rose,  shall  hail  the  happy  hour 
“ When  Hope  led  Virtue  to  her  cottage  bower.” 
Matilda  yearly  held  her  rural  courts 
On  the  green  theatre  of  rustic  sports, 

Where  oft  beneath  the  umbrageous  foliage  placed, 
She  with  her  lord  the  grateful  circle  graced, 

Would  join  the  dance,  or  with  a smile  engage 
To  hear  the  oft-told  tale  of  trembling  age  ; 
Where’er  she  turned,  her  object  still  the  same, 
Conferring  benefits  that  want  a name. 

Labour  and  penury  too  oft  remove 
The  rose  of  beauty  from  the  cheek  of  Love  ; 

But  bounded  plenty,  intervals  from  toil, 

The  mountain  breezes,  and  the  cultured  soil, 

The  blush  of  innocence,  the  smile  of  truth, 

Gave  God’s  own  finish  to  the  charms  of  youth. 

The  nymphs  of  Milton  were  the  shepherd’s  dream, 
The  nymphs  of  Milton  were  the  poet’s  theme, 

And  ne’er  did  idolizing  lover  swear 
By  eyes  so  bright  as  daily  opened  there. 

And  now  to  deck  my  votive  numbers,  Muse  1 
Matilda’s  brightest  constellation  choose. 

Fresh  as  Aurora,  as  an  angel  true, 

Clear  as  the  rill  her  eyes  celestial  blue. 

Wild  as  the  fawn,  but  innocent  as  wild, 

The  pretty  Rosalind  on  Nature  smiled. 

Her  cares  were  pleasures,  and  her  duties  choice  ; 
The  bliss  of  others  made  her  heart  rejoice  ; 

So  pure  her  mind,  her  passions  so  serene. 

She  scaroely  guessed  what  chastity  might  mean, 

Or  whence  arose  her  blush  unbidden  knew, 

When  modest  Nature  raised  the  charming  hue. 

But  Virtue  loth  that  Apathy  should  share 
Her  influence  o’er  the  bosom  of  the  fair. 

Bade  Love  assail  with  every  soft  desire, 

And  prove  her  faith  as  gold  is  proved  by  fire. 

Once  when  to  feed  a kid  whose  dam  had  strayed, 
Among  the  wild  rooks  olimbed  tho  aotive  maid, 

A new  Apollo,  of  the  sylvan  chaoe, 

Beheld  her  supple  form,  her  glowing  face. 

In  vain,  with  Daphne’s  haste,  she  strove  to  Bhun 
The  path  of  Edmund,  noble  Egbert’s  son ; 

In  vain,  with  downcast  looks,  she  strove  to  fly 
Tho  eager  glance  of  wondering  Edmund’s  eye, 
While  the  fresh  breezes  of  the  mountain  air 
Waved  like  a web  of  gold  her  anburn  hair. 

Too  soon  her  blushing  cheek  and  azure  eyos 
Revenged  tho  slaughter  of  his  feathored  prize  ; 

Tho  youth  entranced,  embodied  seem  to  see 


The  Bard’s  immortal  “Nymph  sweet  Liberty,” 
Whom  while  his  heart  adored,  alas  ! his  own, 
Winged  with  a sigh,  at  Love’s  first  call  had  flown. 
Still  bounded  Rosalind,  nor  looked  behind, 

Though  Edmund’s  graceful  figure  filled  her  mind, 
Till  as  beneath  the  sacred  oak  she  sped, 

The  warning  tablet  trembled  o’er  her  head ; 

With  boding  heart  the  prodigy  she  viewed, 

But  virtuous  hope  her  fainting  soul  renewed, 

While  Spring’s  first  roses  budding  in  the  grove, 
With  promised  triumph  foiled  the  darts  of  Love. 

Nohopecheered  Edmund,  now  condemned  to  know 
The  torments  poets  call  delicious  woe, 

The  Hebe  peasant  agonized  his  heart, 

Nor  dared  his  tongue  th’  ignoble  flame  impart ; 
Study  no  more,  nor  sylvan  pleasures  pleased. 

Nor  friendship’s  social  joys  his  sufferings  eased  ; 
Alone  he  roamed  amid  the  forest  shades, 

Or  wooed  the  pensive  Muse  in  moonlight  glades. 

In  vain  Matilda  marked  the  change,  in  vain 
Tried  each  maternal  art  to  soothe  his  pain  ; 

In  vain  fond  Egbert  for  his  sorrows  pressed — 

He  sighed — and  bade  them  in  his  bosom  rest. 

At  length  his  wishes  to  distraction  grew, 

And  to  the  well  remembered  rocks  he  flew  ; 

There  though  the  oaks  still  crowned  the  mountain 
scene,  [green, 

Though  still  the  breeze  blew  fresh,  the  fern  looked 
The  goats  still  browzed,  the  setting  sun  shone  bright, 
No  blue-eyed  vision  blessed  his  longing  sight. 

Now  to  the  woodlands,  where  with  pious  care 
The  cheerful  Rosalind  would  oft  repair, 

Spite  of  the  summer  beam,  or  winter’s  cold, 

To  gather  fuel  for  the  sick  and  old, 

Young  Edmund  watched  her,  and  in  vain  essayed 
With  vows  to  move  the  ever-flying  maid. 

Or  when  rich  Autumn  spread  her  clustering  store, 
Beside  her  mother  at  her  vine-wreathed  door, 

As  oft  half  pleased,  half  sad,  she  turned  her  wheel, 
And  mused  on  him  for  whom  she  dared  not  feel, 
Then  in  a hunter’s  manly  garb  arrayed, 

Bright  as  Endymion,  bursting  from  the  shade, 
Some  prey  escaped,  some  loss  the  lover  framed, 
Now  pleaded  weather,  now  his  courser  blamed, 

And  words  denied,  a fleeting  glance  expressed 
The  impassioned  anguish  of  his  struggling  breast. 
With  eye  maternal  Winifreda  viewed 
His  soft  appeal,  and  virtue’s  lore  renewed  ; 

Now  prayed,  and  trembled  for  her  tempted  child, 
Now  with  a mother’s  pride  in  secret  smiled. 

At  length  by  merit  conquered  Edmund  came. 
And  yielding,  vowed  an  unoffending  flame  ; 

His  only  prayer  that  one  revolving  year 
Might  veil  their  union  from  his  parents’  ear, 

Ah,  Rosalind  ! beware  his  manly  grace, 

His  pleading  sighs,  and  love-illumined  face. 

How  soft  his  words ! — Alas,  her  heart  beat  high  ! 
Again  the  tablet  trembled  in  her  eye. 

Her  fancy  pictured  in  the  tints  of  youth, 

The  roseate  wreath,  the  milk-white  robe  of  truth  ; 
She  heard  Matilda’s  harp,  the  festal  song, 

Her  mother’s  blessings,  and  the  applauding  throng. 
Then  fear  reversed  the  anticipated  scene, 

The  rose  grew  pale,  the  meadow  lost  its  green  ; 
Shame  from  her  temples  snatohed  the  envied  crown — 
And  ah  I what  wretch  could  bear  Matilda’s  frown  ? 
Could  live  to  hear  her  mild  complaints  upbraid 
Her  Edmund,  plighted  to  a peasant  maid? 

Ah  no  ! — if  Love  himself  should  tell  his  pain, 

Still  would  she  live  a nymph  of  Cynthia’s  train. 
True  to  her  vow,  to  grateful  honour  true, 

The  fair  denied,  and  far  young  Edmund  flew, 
Despairing,  sad,  forsook  his  native  plain, 

And  sought  by  travel  to  forget  his  pain  ; 

Love  sickens  at  the  touch  of  honest  pride, 

And  in  his  manly  bosom,  pined  and  died. 

In  beauty  equal  to  the  blue-eyed  maid, 

The  gentle  Marian  sighed  amid  the  shade, 

Nor  sighed  for  love  ; resistless  duty  there, 

A willing  captive,  chained  the  stedfast  fair. 

Deep  in  the  tangled  mazes  of  the  wood. 

Far  from  resort,  her  brother’s  cottage  stood, 

With  him  she  dwelt,  and  shared,  by  Pity  given, 

A task  ordained  to  smooth  her  path  to  Heaven. 
Full  rose  her  bosom,  as  the  dove’s  wing  fair  ; 

Dark  flowed  the  tresses  of  her  silken  hair  ; 

But  care  had  paled  the  lustre  of  her  cheek, 

Her  eyes  were  milder,  and  her  mien  more  meek  ; 
Still  in  those  eyes  such  true  expression  dwelt 
Of  all  she  practised,  and  of  all  she  felt ; 

So  sweet  her  acoents,  and  so  soft  hor  air, 

That  shepherds  pitied,  and  adored  the  fair. 

In  vain  they  pitied,  and  in  vain  they  pressed, 

No  weak  emotion  struggled  in  her  breast. 

Forsaken  orphan  1 at  an  age  to  misB 
A mother’s  fond  reproof,  a mother’s  kiss, 

She  ne’er  forgot  a dying  mother’s  prayer, 

Who  left  a hapless  sister  to  her  oaro, 

On  whom  in  vain  had  infant  beauty  smiled, 

Fever  subdued,  and  madness  grasped  tho  child. 

Nor  unrequited  care,  nor  long  restraint, 

Nor  soones  of  dread  made  Marian’s  courage  faint. 
As  Heaven  to  blossoms  tompors  adverse  winds, 
Hope  tempers  misery  to  feeling  minds. 
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Oft  when  tho  nymphs  their  festal  evenings  kept, 
Kho  watohod  tho  bod  of  woo  till  frenzy  slept, 

Tlion  with  sad  ploasuro  mused  on  moinoutH  past, 
Whoa  ovory  sun  roso  brightor  than  tho  last, 

Or  cheered  her  prospoot  with  tho  fragrant  prir.e, 
Though  soaroo  to  hope  hor  timid  wishes  riso. 

A yoar  had  fleeted  since  in  happior  hours, 

N oting  Marian  blushing  under  fruits  and  llowors, 
To  Egbert's  castle  grateful  offerings  boro, 

And  joiu’d  her  inite  to  grandeur's  sumptuous  storo. 
Her  Marian's  gifts  Matilda’s  amilo  approved  ; 

I for  modest  eye,  hor  bashful  graco  she  loved  ; 

On  her  rotiring  merit  ne’er  was  lost, 

S ho  deemed  it  safest,  and  she  prized  it  most, 

And  warm  to  sensibility’s  appoals, 

Loved  to  teach  diffidence  what  courage  feels. 

Thus  while  the  trembling  doubt  repressed  desire, 
She  bado  hor  Marian  to  tho  rose  aspire, 

And  since  stern  fate  had  proved  hor  angel  mind 
Bright  as  her  form,  and  as  her  features  kind, 

The  friendly  hope  to  anxious  wishes  rose 

That  Virtue’s  meed  might  soothe  the  damsel’s  woes. 

And  now  though  last  not  least,  in  virgin  pride 
Advance  sweet  tenant  of  the  river’s  side,  [name, 
Bright  stranger  ! thou  whose  wayward  doom,  and 
Must  from  the  Muse  a sad  digression  olaim. 

Close  on  the  stream  that  wanders  through  my  lay, 
A hut  and  nets  a fisher’s  wealth  display  ; 

There  many  a year,  of  storms  nor  flood  afraid. 

Had  Cymry  0 wain  plied  the  wily  trade, 

Oft  with  adventurous  bark  would  stray  from  home, 
And  tempting  danger,  to  the  ocean  roam.  [loud, 
Once  when  the  waves  rolled  high  the  winds  roared 
With  humbled  sail  the  foaming  tide  he  ploughed, 
When  on  a rook  a surge -beat  vessel  bore  ; 

Down  sunk  the  shrieking  crew,  and  rose  no  more, 
Save  one  young  female  whom  the  buoyant  wave, 
And  Nature,  pitying  Nature  strove  to  save. 

An  infant  to  her  cold  maternal  breast 

With  terror's  strong  convulsive  grasp  she  pressed  ; 

A powerful  net  the  affrighted  fisher  cast ; 

The  babe  revived,  the  mother  breathed  her  last. 
Then  with  his  helpless  charge  too  weak  to  weep, 
Rocked  by  the  heaving  of  the  boat  to  sleep, 

With  double  zeal  he  plied  his  wearied  oar. 

And  brought  her  safe  to  Milton’s  happy  shore. 

Now  should  my  numbers  in  romantic  strain 
Her  birth  unfold,  and  wild  adventures  feign, 

But  spite  of  Poesy  for  fiction  famed. 

She  grew  in  beauty,  but  was  never  claimed, 

A ooral  cross  the  sea-born  baby  wore, 

And  sea-born  Coral  was  the  name  she  bore. 

Old  Cymry  Owain  was  a childless  man  ; 

With  Coral’s  smile  a father’s  care  began. 

One  trite,  but  sterling  maxim  trained  her  youth, 

“ Do  good,  shun  evil,  ever  speak  the  truth,” 

This  precept  still  he  preached,  ’twas  all  he  knew, 
But,  unlike  some  who  preaohed,  he  practised  too. 
And  now  his  trembling  limbs,  and  failing  sight, 
Bade  Coral’s  care  his  guardian  oare  requite ; 

When  o’er  the  hills  his  feeble  steps  he  bent, 

And  on  her  ready  arm  for  succour  leant, 

He  blessed  the  wave  that  from  its  bosom  gave 
An  aDgel  guide  to  lead  him  to  the  grave. 

Nor  had  blind  age  his  doating  fancy  led 
O’er  her  loved  form  imagined  charms  to  shed, 

Her  graceful  stature,  and  distinguished  mien, 
Stamped  her  with  one  accord  the  village  queen. 
Her  clear  brown  hue,  more  rare  in  Britain’s  Isle, 
Enhanced  the  vivid  lightning  of  her  smile, 

When  sparklingmirth  through  vermeil  lips  displayed 
The  pearly  treasures  of  the  river  maid  ; 

While  on  her  cheek  health’s  animating  dyes 
Increased  the  brillianoe  of  her  large  dark  eyes. 
When  fondly  tending  him,  whose  silver  hairs 
With  silent  eloquence  engaged  her  cares, 

Spring’s  early  blossom  seemed  the  blooming  maid 
When  Winter’s  snow  still  lingers  in  the  shade. 
Matilda  with  approving  eye  beheld, 

And  joyed  to  see  her  glorious  aim  excelled. 

For  ne’er  till  now  had  Milton  village  known 
At  once  three  olaicnants  of  the  roseate  crown. 

Part  the  Second. 

0 Music  1 Heaven  whose  breath  thy  song  inspires, 
Seraphic  hosts  in  endless  youth  attires  : 

From  earth  the  voice  of  innocence  conveys 
The  purest  incense  of  celestial  praise, 

And  when  Matilda  to  the  holy  fane 
With  mild  persuasion  drew  the  village  train. 

And  mid  her  virgins  struck  the  golden  lyre, 

She  seemed  Cecilia  with  her  sainted  choir. 

’Twas  the  most  sacred  of  those  solemn  days 
Whose  rites  religious  piety  obeys, 

Matilda  summoned  her  melodious  train 
To  wake  to  gratitude  a holy  strain. 

High  mid  the  vocal  throng  was  Coral’s  name, 

No  strain  was  music  but  when  Coral  came, 
Untaught,  unimitating,  Nature’s  child, 

So  sweet  she  warbled  forth  her  carols  wild, 

So  clear  they  floated  on  the  silent  air, 

It  seemed  some  Syren  had  endowed  the  fair  : 

But  when  inspired  she  hymned  to  simple  lays 
In  plaintive  harmonies  her  Maker’s  praise, 


Waked  to  now  souse  the  unfeeling  loaruod  to  feel, 
And  angels  listen’d  to  tho  soft  appeal. 

Tho  deep  boll  called,  tho  morning  shono  sorono, 
And  Coral  in  her  country  vost  of  green, 

Mope’s  cheerful  huo,  whoso  visions  filled  hor  bruast, 
The  ohuroh-way  path  with  fond  obedience  pressed, 
llor  zeal  might  own  a secondary  cause, 

But  judgo  the  nymph  by  Nature’s  gentlo  laws  ; 

Hor  Arthur  haply  waited  on  the  green 
To  meet  with  looks  of  love  tho  village  queon. 

Nor  think  Matilda  frowned  on  virtuous  love, 

Tho  amorous  reed  oft  sighed  in  Milton’s  grove  ; 

Hor  constant  heart  too  well  tho  blessing  knew 
Of  long  attachment  to  one  object  true. 

Among  the  swains  one  youth  above  the  rest 
With  manly  worth,  and  manly  beauty  blest, 

For  lovely  Coral  had  oonfessed  a flame, 

Nor  did  the  maid  deny  hiB  pleaded  claim  ; 

But  when  her  willing  heart  in  change  was  given, 

A purpose  sacred  in  the  sight  of  Heaven, 

Checked  by  his  sigh,  and  watered  with  her  tear, 
Chilled  the  warmhope,  butmadethathope  moredear, 
No  bridal  right  she  vowed  should  fix  her  doom, 

Till  the  grass  waved  o’er  ancient  Cymry’s  tomb. 

The  path  wound  steeply  from  the  river’s  side 
Through  groves  with  Flora’s  early  treasures  dyed, 
Amid  their  bloom  the  rill  a moment  slept, 

And  formed  a glassy  pool  by  Naiads  kept. 

So  clear  the  water,  so  surpassing  praise. 

What  nymph  could  view,  and  not  remain  to  gaze  ? 
Ah,  hapless  Coral  1 ’twas  some  fiend  that  took 
The  spotless  semblance  of  this  limpid  brook, 

Nor  could  the  green-haired  sylph  thy  honours  save, 
Who  saved  thy  beauties  from  a watery  grave. 
Breathless  she  reached  the  spot ; its  cooling  shade, 
And  tempting  mirror  charmed  the  truant  maid, 
Who  held  by  vain  delight  forgot,  I ween, 

The  church,  the  choir,  even  Arthur  on  the  green. 
Still  as  she  glazed,  Love  ever  danger’s  guide, 

Her  swain  conducted  to  the  fatal  tide, 

Softly  to  chide  her  lingering  step  he  came, 

But  staid  to  press  for  what  ne  meant  to  blame. 

Ah  1 never,  never  let  the  fair  delay, 

NVhen  love,  accepted  love,  implores  her  stay, 

When  Zephyr’s  breath,  and  beechen  bowers  invite 
To  converse  sweet,  and  undisguised  delight. 

Though  Virtue  still  her  spell  on  Coral  kept, 

Her  handmaid  Prudence  lulled  by  flattery  slept ; 
Bright  as  she  was,  an  offering  culled  by  love 
Might  add  one  smile,  and  ev’n  her  charms  improve  ; 
Her  shepherd-hat  a string  of  wood-bells  bound — • 

To  deck  her  bosom  could  no  flowers  be  found  ?— 

In  vain  to  woo  the  lover’s  choice  they  pressed, 

Each  when  compared  her  passing  bloom  confessed, 
A wild  rose  smiled — her  blushes  made  it  pale  ; — 
The  violet— no — her  breath  would  scent  the  gale  ; 
Her  bosom  was  so  exquisitely  fair 
It  seemed  the  sun  had  feared  to  trespass  there  ; 

A lily  on  the  snow  oould  not  be  seen — 

At  length  a blossom  won  still  robed  in  green, 

But  ah  1 no  more  soft  hope  it  emblemed  now— 
Shame  and  dismay  obscured  her  radiant  brow, 
When  Echo  wafted  from  the  hallowed  ground 
The  last  vibration  of  the  solemn  sound. 

Ere  at  the  porch  arrived  the  panting  fair 
Alas  1 the  hour  was  past  to  enter  there, 

While  from  the  vaulted  dome  clear  accents  rise, 
And  seem  to  lift  a spirit  to  the  skies, 

To  her,  unusual  sweetness  marked  the  strain. 

For  ever  banished  from  the  vocal  train, 

For  life  excluded  from  the  roseate  throne, 

And  doomed  to  weep  unpitied,  and  alone. 

For  ne’er  again  should  Arthur’s  flatteries  move, 

All,  all  her  grief  she  owed  to  him  and  love. 

And  “ 0 kind  guardian  of  my  youth  ! ” she  cried, 

“ Whose  pity  saved  me  from  the  angry  tide, 

“ May  Powers  of  mercy  veil  from  thee  the  blame, 

“ Nor  rumour  pierce  thy  ear  with  Coral’s  shame.” 
Her  grateful  wishes  were  not  lost  in  air, 

But  ah  1 no  pitying  angel  heard  her  prayer. 

She  reached  her  eot  with  quick,  disordered  pace, 
Grief’s  first  impression  on  her  speaking  face, 

As  clouds  surcharged  distilling  lucid  tears, 

So  mid  her  ebon  curls  the  maid  appears, 

But  Cymry  Owain  was  not  doomed  to  know 
His  Coral’s  penitence,  his  Coral’s  woe ; 

Adorned  with  trophies  of  his  former  deeds, 

With  wonders  of  the  deep,  with  shells,  and  weeds, 
Lo  1 in  a bower  where  oft,  with  age  opprest, 
Nursed  by  the  noontide  beam  he  loved  to  rest, 

As  if  too  weak  to  see  his  darling  weep, 

The  good  old  man  had  sunk  to  endless  sleep. 

To  paint  her  anguish  words  and  numbers  fail, 

And  like  Apelles  drop,  O Muse  ! the  veil. 

In  the  old  castle  hall,  the  seat  of  state, 

Was  kept  the  record  of  mysterious  fate, 

For  none  who  wrote,  with  daring  eye  might  look 
On  the  past  pages  of  the  sacred  book. 

There  strictly  registered,  the  deeds  and  name 
Of  each  fair  candidate  were  traced  by  fame  ; 

But  hearts  so  upright  marked  this  village  train 
That  each  complaint  seemed  urged  with  honest  pain. 
Full  many  a wrested  truth  the  leaf  contained, 

One  only  falsehood  had  its  bosom  stained, 


That  stain  (O  pause  my  lyre  a moment  hero) 
Demands  the  meed  of  ono  digressive  tear, 

For  ah  ! it  nipped  in  bud  tho  sweetest  (lower 
That  evor  bloomed  in  Love’s  delicious  bower. 

Lost  .Jessy  thou  ! whose  grief  dovoted  name 
Hpeaks  to  each  heart  that  ever  felt  a flame. 

Hor  lover  waited  but  ono  day,  with  pride, 

Crowned  with  the  rose,  to  call  the  fair  his  bride, 
No  voice  demurred,  no  rival  could  arise, 

By  every  modest  hope  she  claimed  the  prize, 

When  by  a slander  traced  that  fatal  morn, 

From  thoir  fond  grasp  was  every  blessing  torn. 

So  deeply  venomed  was  tho  well-forged  tale. 
Friendship  believed,  and  chastity  turned  pale. 

Her  lover  framed  in  honour’s  sternest  mould, 

By  passion  fired,  by  pity  uncontrolled, 

With  frantic  agony  forsook  the  ground, 

And  left  his  Jessy  fainting  with  tbo  wound. 

Truth  soon  dispelled  the  cloud,  her  fame  was  cleared, 
But  ne’er  again  the  wretched  youth  appeared, 

In  climes  of  death  he  mourned  her  fancied  shame, 
And  breathed  his  last  repeating  Jessy’s  name. 

She,  like  a blossom  seized  by  gelid  dew. 

With  patient  sighs  bade  every  joy  adieu, 

And  ere  a year’s  revolving  moons  were  o’er, 

Sought  her  rash  lover  on  a safer  shore. 

A fate  as  dire  awaited  Rosa’s  youth, 

But  angels  hovered  o’er  the  child  of  truth. 

As  weeds  are  mid  the  fairest  harvest  found, 

Near  Milton  lived  a thing  for  Bpite  renowned, 

With  blight  malignant  cankering  every  breast, 

It  best  personified  the  bleak  north-east. 

Ask  not  its  age,  or  shape,  or  whence  it  came, 

Nor  maid  nor  matron  old  shall  bear  the  shame  ; 
None  question  ghosts  who  in  their  chambers  glare, 
Already  horror  struck  to  find  them  there  ; 

But  since  its  attributes  a witch  might  claim, 

Her  sex  be  woman’s,  Sycorax  her  name. 

Her  early  years,  her  early  vices  grew 
In  the  rank  culture  of  a gipsey  crew, 

Who  taught  the  imp  to  blandish  at  command, 

Or  cross  with  omen  dire  the  trusting  hand  ; 

To  croaE  wild  ballads,  and  in  wizard  rhymes 
Recite  terrific  tales  of  ancient  times. 

By  arts  like  these  she  saved  a scanty  store, 

And  to  this  spot  her  pelf  and  malice  bore, 

Where  long  she  dwelt,  her  origin  unasked, 

For  with  industrious  zeal  her  hours  she  tasked. 
And  with  a mien  demure,  and  rigid  tone, 

Decried  all  virtue  to  enhance  her  own. 

The  old  endured  her  in  this  sweet  retreat 
As  peasants  place  a scare-crow  in  their  wheat, 
While,  as  the  Indian  worships  fiends,  the  young 
Submissive  bowed  to  deprecate  her  tongue. 

But  blue-eyed  Rosalind,  as  pure  as  gay, 

Defied  her  spleen,  or  smiled  the  sting  away  ; 

Hence  this  hyena  looked  with  steadfast  hate 
On  her  bright  form,  her  youth,  and  happy  fate  ; 

Oft  in  the  wood  she  saw  young  Edmund  wait, 

And  oft  had  watched  him  to  the  cottage  gate, 

And  armed  with  these  offences  vowed  to  tear 
The  envied  garland  from  her  auburn  hair. 

Now  rose  the  stated  morn  with  radiance  bright, 
And  ohased  the  moon-beams  from  a summer  night, 
With  throbbing  hearts  the  sleepless  nymphs  arise, 
But  hope’s  warm  glow  the  wonted  bloom  supplies. 
Soon  to  the  fane  the  candidates  repair, 

And  breathe  to  Heaven  an  unassuming  prayer, 
That  not  their  merits,  but  attempts  may  plead 
A trembling  title  to  the  glorious  meed. 

To  call  the  shepherds  to  the  festal  ground, 

Harps  spread  their  merry  minstrelsies  around. 

And  pipes,  the  music  of  the  mountain  scene, 

Mix  with  the  flute  their  melodies  serene  ; 

While  to  the  threshold  of  each  chosen  maid, 
Matilda  by  the  hand  of  taste  arrayed, 

With  groups  of  sportive  children  scattering  flowers, 
Repaired  to  lead  them  from  their  cottage  bowers. 
Light  as  the  fleecy  clouds  that  cooled  the  day 
O’er  her  fair  limbs  concealing  draperies  play, 

Or  clinging  round  with  every  breeze,  unfold 
The  soft  proportions  of  her  perfect  mould  ; 

A web  of  texture  fine  as  insects  fling 
From  leaf  to  leaf  amid  the  gems  of  Spring, 

Waves  o’er  her  polished  neck,  and  clustering  hair, 
And  shields  their  beauties  from  the  encroaching  air, 
Her  ripened  oharms  had  passed  youth’s  earliest 
prime, 

And  yet  had  rather  gained,  than  lost  by  time, 

Her  form  more  full,  her  features  more  refined. 
With  new  intelligence  displayed  her  mind, 
Subsiding  blushes  gave  more  conscious  ease, 

Gave  grace  more  play,  and  wit  more  power  to  please. 
Adorned  in  snowy  vests,  her  gifts  of  love, 

With  tresses  loose  her  beauteous  virgins  move 
In  bright  procession ; at  their  head  is  seen 
Rosalind’s  wild  grace,  and  Marian’s  modest  mieD, 
While  swarming  round  in  motley  colours  gay. 
Shines  Milton  village  in  its  best  array. 

Before  them,  circled  with  a rustic  choir, 

A cherub-form  in  Zephyrus’  attire 
Waves  high  the  blooming  ehaplet  in  the  air. 
Triumphant  ensign  of  the  destined  fair  ! 

But  where  was  Coral  ? where  the  village  queen  ?. 
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Where  her  quick  smile,  and  animated  mien  ? 
Matilda’s  gentle  summons  to  prevent 
A soroll  mysteriously  the  damsel  sent, 

That  at  her  honoured  throne  she  soon  would  kneel, 
And  crave  her  pardon,  and  the  cause  reveal. 

For  Coral’s  fault,  so  wept,  was  still  unknown, 
With  Cymry’s  spirit  all  surmise  had  flown, 

The  sudden  dart  of  fate  concealed  her  blame, 

And  he  who  saved  her  life,  had  saved  her  fame. 
Well  generous  Coral  this  delusion  knew, 

And  vowed  by  Cymry’s  precepts  to  be  true. 

Long  had  she  purposed  in  her  candid  thought 
At  loved  Matilda’s  feet  to  breathe  her  fault, 

Still  as  each  day  returned,  her  lover’s  prayer. 

And  virgin  fears  withheld  the  trembling  fair, 

But  now,  alas  ! the  fatal  hour  was  come, 

And  Coral  steadfast  to  fulfil  her  doom. 

Where  spreading  oaks  exclude  the  sultry  beam, 
Straight  to  the  new. mown  borders  of  the  stream, 
Whose  grassy  treasures  sweetest  when  they  die 
Perfume  the  breeze,  and  revel  on  the  eye, 

Advance  the  troop,  and  lead  with  rustic  grace 
The  kind  Matilda  to  the  appointed  place. 

A chestnut’s  sheltering  arms  with  blossoms  spread, 
And  woodbines  hung,  o’er-canopy  her  head, 

Where  in  hoarse  murmurs  tumbling  from  the  hill 
Pours  in  cascades  the  accumulated  rill. 

The  lovely  candidates  in  silence  wait 
Around  her  turf -raised  throne  the  award  of  fate  ; 
And  now  the  names  proclaimed,  her  mandate  given, 
In  accents  gentle  as  the  breeze  of  Heaven 
The  sound  of  blended  flutes  in  breathings  clear 
Calls  youthful  Marian  first  to  rise  and  hear. 

Soon  as  the  page  unfolds  its  ivory  breast, 

With  notes  of  more  than  life  and  death  impressed, 
The  timid  maid  of  fair  and  tender  form 
Droops  like  a silver  lily  in  the  storm  ; 

But  when  the  harmony  of  well  earned  praise 
Her  mild  perfections  speaks  in  softest  lays. 

When  the  blunt  tribute  of  unvarnished  truth 
With  honest  warmth  extols  her  matchless  youth, 
Her  cares,  her  patient  tenderness  appear, 

And  wound  while  they  delight  her  modest  ear, 

She  seems  that  lily  when  reviving  rays 
Gild  her  white  bells,  and  on  her  beauties  gaze. 
Applauding  murmurs  through  the  hallowed  ground 
Mixed  with  the  name  of  peerless  Marian  sound. 


When  like  the  moon  emerging  from  her  shroud, 

The  dusky  bosom  of  a midnight  cloud, 

In  deep  confusion  and  in  sable  dress, 

Lo  ! mid  the  wondering  throng  is  seen  to  press 
A lovely  vision,  who  dissolved  in  tears 
Prostrate  before  Matilda’s  feet  appears, 

Repentant  Coral  ! who  her  presence  sought 
To  own  her  folly,  and  lament  her  fault, 

To  crave  one  smile  from  her,  and  then  disclaim 
The  hope  of  triumph,  and  the  wreath  of  fame. 
While  spake  the  maiden,  to  herself  severe, 

On  every  cheek  appeared  an  answering  tear, 

The  dew  of  praise,  in  early  youth  to  find 
So  pure  a model  of  a noble  mind. 

The  eager  villagers  with  one  accord 
Hailed  Coral  worthy  of  the  bright  reward, 

But  justice  first  impelled  the  impartial  dame 
To  hear  unblemished  Rosalinda’s  claim. 

And  now  the  merry  harp  proclaims  her  turn, 

Her  blue  eyes  sparkle,  and  her  blushes  burn, 

But  lo  ! an  arrow  from  a hidden  bow 
Strikes  not  with  more  dismay  the  wounded  doe, 
Than  (would  that  pity  had  the  stain  effaced) 

These  straDge  devices  on  the  tablet  traced. 

Lady  beware,  Lady  beware  ! 

All  are  not  fair  that  seem  so  fair ; 

Spite  of  thy  frown,  who  claims  the  crown 
Thy  crown  would  wear. 

Lady  beware  ! 

Lady  so  kind,  Lady  so  kind  ! 

Unkind  is  faithless  Rosalind, 

Who  claims  the  Rose,  with  thorny  woes 
Thy  brows  would  bind. 

Lady  so  kind  ! 

Lady  beware,  Lady  beware  ! 

Where  is  thy  son,  O where,  0 where  ? 

Spite  of  thy  tears,  soon  he  appears, 

And  weds  the  fair. 

Lady  beware  ! 

In  speechless  agony  the  damsel  stood, 

And  horror  from  her  red  cheeks  stole  the  blood. 
Her  tender  parent  with  the  shock  oppressed, 

Strove  to  defend,  and  fainted  on  her  breast. 

The  good  Matilda  racked  with  doubts  and  fears, 
Now  spurns  the  thought,  now  sheds  maternal  tears, 
While  acclamations  rend  the  azure  skies, 

“ Queen  of  the  garland,  virtuous  Marian,  rise, 


Thou  only  perfect,  thou  deserv’st  the  prize! 

When  as  Matilda  rose  with  mournful  grace 
On  Marian’s  brows  the  votive  flowers  to  placa, 
Resounding  wheels,  the  hoof  of  mettled  steeds, 
Arrest  her  purpose,  and  the  maid  recedes, 

For  see  alighting  on  the  festal  green, 

A happy  group  illuminates  the  scene ; 

The  noble  Egbert  with  paternal  pride 
Conducting  Edmund  and  a lovely  bride. 

From  soft  Ausonian  shores  this  beauty  came, 
Bright  as  her  clime,  and  of  illustrious  name  ; 
Beneath  refulgent  skies,  in  fragrant  groves 
Where  even  cold  Apathy  relenting  loves, 

This  fair  enchantress  by  a mutual  flame 
Had  cancelled  humble  Rosalinda’s  claim, 

And  by  a guardian’s  avarice  doomed  to  wed, 

From  hateful  chains  with  love  and  Edmund  fled. 

Again  the  blush  of  Rosalind  appeared. 

To  see  her  triumph  near,  her  honour  cleared, 
Pressed  to  Matilda’s  sympathising  breast, 

Her  tears  found  passage,  and  her  feelings  rest, 
While  Edmund  told  with  all  the  fire  of  youth 
Her  long  resistance,  and  unshaken  truth. 

Now  strike  the  lyre  ! and  now  with  loud  acolaim 
Let  Echo  dwell  on  Rosalinda’s  name ! 

Who  lowly  kneeling,  from  the  virtuous  dame 
Received  the  recompense  of  well-earned  fame, 
While  Love  lay  hid  among  the  enraptured  swains, 
And  threatened  vengeance  for  his  slighted  pains. 
The  gentle  Marian  with  a meek  embrace, 

And  sister’s  greeting,  yields  with  matchless  grace, 
A brighter  palm  her  piety  repaid, 

And  crowned  with  joy  the  unassuming  maid, 
Health  spread  her  blooming  wings,  by  Mercy  led, 
And  from  the  weeping  cottage  Frenzy  fled. 
Ingenuous  Coral  by  her  sorrows  proved, 

Blessed  with  her  hand  and  heart  the  youth  she  loved. 
And  the  loathed  Sybil  who  confessed  her  crime, 
Abhorred  and  exiled,  fled  the  happy  clime. 

Matilda’s  bliss  refined  let  those  explain, 
Approved  of  Heaven,  who  have  not  lived  in  vain. 
’Twas  this  fond  aim  inspired  my  trembling  lay, 
This  aim  shall  chace  the  critic’s  frown  away  ; 

An  aim  fulfilled,  if  in  some  spot  serene. 

Where  Virtue  still  protects  the  hamlet  scene, 
Warmed  with  my  verse  one  young  enthusiast  cries, 
“ O happy  Rosalind  that  gained  the  prize  ! ’’ 


Work  for  t!it  W«k. 

♦ 

CONSERVATORY  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

Cinerarias  and  Calceolarias  for  specimens  may  now  want  a shift  ; they 
must  on  no  account  get  pot-bound,  or  they  will  bloom  prematurely.  Water 
on  fine  mornings,  and  beware  of  green  fly  and  mildew. 

Climbers  in  greenhouses  may  now  have  special  attention  to  reduce  their 
dimensions  ; lay  in  wood  for  next  summer,  and  clear  the  walls  and  trellises. 

Pelargoniums  to  be  cautiously  watered  and  allowed  to  rest.  Specimens 
may  be  tied  out  and  stock  struck  late  may  be  shifted  and  kept  growing. 

Chrysanthemums  may  be  disposed  of  very  easily  by  setting  aside  in  a 
cool  greenhouse  one  store-pot  of  each  variety  it  is  intended  to  propagate,  and 
destroying  all  the  rest.  That  is  certainly  a good  way  of  wintering  a large 
number  in  a small  space.  Good  stools  in  six-inch  pots  will  furnish  any  num- 
ber of  cuttings  when  required.  People  who  have  no  glass  can  pack  the  roots 
close  together  under  a wall  or  fence,  where  some  dry  straw  can  be  thrown 
over  them  during  severe  frost. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE  GROUNDS. 

Compost. — Every  cultivator  of  flowers  should  secure  now  a good  supply 
of  turf  from  a loamy  pasture,  and  of  turfy  peat  or  silky  yellow  loam  in  which 
the  common  brake  grows  plentifully.  These  should  be  stacked  up  in  high 
ridges  like  wallB,  so  that  the  frost  will  penetrate  the  whole  mass. 

Manure  spread  amoDg  choice  shrubs  will  protect  their  roots  from  frost. 
In  Bpring  the  manure  can  be  levelled,  and  all  rough  stuff  raked  off. 

Rhododendrons  that  have  been  many  years  planted  require  a little  re- 
freshing at  the  root,  and  this  is  the  best  time  to  do  it.  A mixture  of  very 
rotten  cow-dung  and  leaf-mould  is  an  excellent  surfacing  material,  or  two  or 
three  inches  of  rotten  cow-dung  only  will  do. 

Roses  requiring  protection  must  have  attention.  Plantations  of  roses 
should  now  be  mulched  with  half-rotten  duDg,  which  will  protect  the  roots 
from  frost ; snow  will  carry  much  of  its  goodness  into  the  ground.  Roses  yet 
out  of  the  ground  should  be  planted  without  delay  while  there  is  yet  a chance 
of  fair  weather. 

FRUIT  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 

Bush  Fruits  should  be  planted,  pruned,  and  manured  as  opportunities 
occur,  so  as  to  keep  well  abreast  of  the  work.  Gooseberries  and  currants  may 
be  lightly  forked  between  to  mix  the  manure  with  the  soil,  but  raspberries 
should  have  three  or  four  inches  of  dung,  not  very  rotten,  laid  over  the  surface, 
and  the  soil  between  them  should  not  be  dug  at  all. 

Orchard  House  Trees  may  be  pruned  at  once,  and  washed  with  a solution 
of  Gishurst  Compound  of  a moderate  degree  of  strength — say,  eight  ounces  of 
the  compound  to  a gallon  of  soft  wator. 

Routine  Work  must  bo  proceeded  with  in  favourable  weather.  Dig 
round  old  fruit  trees,  and  lay  down  a layer  of  old  dung  six  inches  thick,  in  a 
ring,  three  feet  round  the  stem  of  each,  and  the  size  of  the  fruit  wiil  be  im- 
proved next  season.  Trees  that  are  sufficiently  luxurious  should  not  have 
manure.  Give  protection  to  any  tender  fruit  trees,  and  lay  boards  in  a slop- 
ing direction  over  vino  borders  to  shelter  them  from  excessively  cold  rains, 
'frees  properly  taken  up  and  properly  planted  ought  not  to  miss  the  move  in 
the  slightest  dogreo,  but  you  are  sure  to  Iobo  a whole  season  if  they  lie  about 


waiting  to  be  planted.  Strawberry  beds  may  be  made  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  month,  provided  the  soil  be  in  proper  condition,  but  it  is  not  a good 
time  to  plant  strawberries. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  FRAME  GROUND. 

Routine  Work. — Make  plantations  of  rhubarb,  seakale,  asparagus,  and 
horseradish.  Roots  of  dandelion,  packed  together  in  leaf-mould  and  put  into 
gentle  heat,  where  they  can  be  kept  quite  dry,  will  furnish  a delicate  salad  in 
five  or  six  weeks.  Turn  over  manures,  and  put  aside  in  heaps  to  be  frozen, 
rotted  leaves  and  other  materials  suitable  for  potting,  and  when  well 
sweetened  and  pulverized  remove  to  bins  in  the  potting  shed  to  keep  dry  for 
use.  Have  sticks  and  stakes  tied  up  in  bundles  ready  for  use  ; wheel  turf  and 
weeds  to  the  muck  pit ; get  pots  washed  and  sorted  over,  and  crocks  sifted 
into  sizes  for  the  potting  bench.  This  is  a good  time  to  make  new  drains, 
improve  watercourses,  and  plant  hedges.  Sow  early  peas  and  beans  on  warm 
dry  slopes  ; brocoolis  to  be  heeled  over  with  their  heads  to  the  north. 

Forcing. — Keep  asparagus,  rhubarb,  and  seakale  going  for  succession. 
French  beans  will  soon  be  in  request,  therefore  make  a liberal  sowing,  and 
place  the  pots  in  a temperature  of  about  70  deg.  Lay  a few  picked  tubers  of 
early  potatoes  on  a warm  flue  to  sprout  for  planting  over  dung-heat,  and  get 
a bed  or  two  ready. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  ECHOES. 

A friendly  correspondent  in  a letter  to  me  a few  days  since,  after  referring 
to  the  echoes,  says,  “ I hope  you  intend  keeping  on  with  them  long.  ” As 
there  may  be  other  readers  of  this  magazine  who  are  interested  in  this  column, 
it  is,  perhaps,  as  well  to  state  that  it  is  not  intended  to  continue  “ Chrysan- 
themum Echoes  ” after  the  middle  of  January.  By  that  time  the  late- 
flowering  exhibition  will  be  over,  and  the  season  virtually  at  an  end.  It 
would  hardly  be  fair  to  the  general  reader  to  monopolize  the  valuable  space 
of  this  paper  beyond  that  period,  as  everything  should  receive  its  due  share  of 
attention  in  its  own  season. 


I met  an  old  grower  last  week  who  remembers  quite  well  the  purple 
chrysanthemum,  and  he  told  me  that  somewhere  between  twenty  and  thirty 
years  ago  he  had  in  the  garden  of  a house  where  he  formerly  lived  several 
plants  of  that  variety.  He  believes  they  are  still  in  existence,  and  promises 
to  secure  some  cuttings  if  the  present  tenant  will  permit  him.  If  he  succeeds 
it  will  be  another  interesting  addition  to  the  old  sorts  recently  gathered 
together,  especially  if  it  bo  true  to  name.  There  is  good  reason  for  thinking 
that  many  of  the  old  Chinese  chrysanthemums  are  yet  in  cultivation,  but 
there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  reoognizing  them  when  found.  In  old- 
fashioned  gardens  one  may  frequently  meet  with  a great  bush -grown  plant, 
the  name  of  which  the  owner  has  entirely  forgotten,  or  probably  never  know. 
When  inquiry  is  made,  you  are  told,  Oh  ! that  was  here  before  I took  the 
house,  or  some  suoh  similar  reply.  By  looking  after  these,  we  may  one  day 
disoover  Madame  Poggi  and  other  good  old  favourites. 

Now  for  a few  more  words  on  the  old  purple  and  Dr.  Sharpo.and  I have  done 
with  the  subject  altogether.  From  a well-known  horticultural  work,  published 
about  Bixty-fi  ve  years  ago, I extraot  the  following  : “ The  purple  ohrysanthomum 
has  been  called  the  old  red,  tho  old  purple,  and  the  quilled  purple.  The 
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plant  grows  usually  about  4 foot  high  ; tho  branohos  produce  the  tlowors  in  a 
loose  corymb  or  duster.  The  flowers  in  this  varioty  oxpand  about  a fortnight 
after  the  earliest  sortB  ; thoy  have  a strong  scont,  resembling  chamomile  ; their 
colour  is  rather  a dull  purple,  the  florets  not  growing  very  oompactly  together, 
and  projecting  form  a sort  of  expanded  tassol-liko  flower,  which  generally  has 
a dependent  or  nodding  appoaranue ; tho  expansion  of  a large  well-formed 
flower  is  from  two  and  a-half  to  three  inohes  ; the  middle  of  the  flower  is 
generally  filled  with  the  long  radiate  florets,  but  sometimes  a fow  short  yellow 
florets  are  seen,  and  form  a disc  in  the  centre  ; it  is  then  oonsiderod  as  semi- 
double ; the  radiate  florets  are  tubular,  but  usually  expand  with  a flat  lip, 
splitting  on  their  inside  to  more  than  half  their  length ; their  backs  are  a 
purplish  gray,  which  is  Boon  as  the  flower  is  viewed  in  front,  when  the  quills 
are  not  opened,  giving  a two-coloured  appearauoe  to  tho  whole  flower ; the 
external  florets  are  larger  than  those  which  are  nearer  the  centre.”  Growers 
of  Dr.  Sharpe  will  kindly  read  this  description  attentively,  and  when  it  is 
added  that  the  writer  of  the  foregoing  description  says,  ‘ ‘ occasionally  a branch 


Tun  French  aro  busy  getting  their  catalogues  ready  for  next  year.  I 
supposo  tho  English  aro,  too,  although  I have  only  beon  favoured  with  Mr. 
Davis’s  and  Mr.  G.  Stevens’  up  to  tho  prosout.  From  two  Continental  growers 
tho  nows  has  arrived  that  they  will  distribute  1(10  new  flowers  between  them. 
There  aro  about  five  othors  to  be  added  to  the  list,  and,  estimating  their 
collections  of  novelties  at  thirty  for  eaoh  of  the  five,  it  looks  as  if  we  shall 
sufler  from  an  embarras  do  richesscs.  Of  oourse  they  will  be  all  new  things  ; 
no  old  ones  under  now  names — certainly  not.  Did  they  ever  ? 

I do  not  like  to  prophesy,  because,  as  a rule,  I cannot  see  farther  through 
a brick  wall  than  most  people,  and  we  havo  it  on  good  authority  that  gentlemen 
whose  vocation  it  is  to  foretell  events  of  the  future  are  not  very  favourably 
regarded  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  in  which  they  dwell.  This  week  I 
make  an  exception,  and  venture  to  predict  that  among  the  new  flowers  of  next 
season  there  will  be  a considerable  proportion  with  such  nice  easy  English 
names  that  there  will  never  be  any  more  bother  or  trouble  in  spilling  them. 


THE  PET  PIGEON. 
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of  this  will  produce  white  flowers,”  if  anybody  can  assert  that  Dr.  Sharpe  and 
the  old  purple  are  identical,  then  the  compiler  of  these  Echoes  is  a double 
Dutchman,  and  the  family  tradition  that  he  is  a descendant  of  the  noble  race 
of  transatlantic  redskins  is  verily  an  idle  and  vain  story. 

Anticipation  is  usually  better  than  realization.  For  a week  past  I have 
had  the  National  dinner  before  my  eyes.  It  will  be  such  a joyful  company  ; 
men  we  know  by  name  but  have  never  seen  will  be  there  ; handshaking 
galore,  introductions  to  all  the  gros  bonnets  of  the  chrysanthemum  world,  then 
a feasting  and  a junketing,  the  like  of  which  was  never  known  (I  have  already 
put  myself  on  half  rations  to  do  justice  to  the  evening’s  spread),  then  the 
calumet  of  peace  brought  out  and  the  fragrant  weed  enjoyed,  and  finally  a 
grand  pow-wow,  which  will  be  interrupted  by  merry  laughter,  huzzas,  and 
shouts  of  joy,  that  will  make  the  walls  resound.  But  I forget ; when  this  is 
printed  it  will  all  be  o’er,  and  the  reader  will  have  a full,  true,  and  particular 
account  of  the  events  of  the  evening  before  him. 


That  is  a treat  in  store  for  some,  and  the  thanks  of  a grateful  public  will  no 
doubt  be  due  to  their  humble  servant,  C.  H.  P. 

Among  French  Japanese  varieties  which  are  continually  and  persistently 
misspelled  by  the  trade  grower  and  reporter  of  exhibitions  is”  Monsieur  Henry 
Jacotot.”  The  flower  was  sent  out  in  1883  by  the  raiser,  correctly  named,  but 
it  is  rarely  so-called  in  this  country.  The  gentleman  after  whom  it  was  named 
I can  affirm  with  absolute  certainty,  bears  the  English  Christian  name  of 
“Henry,”  and  not  the  French  equivalent  “ Henri,”  jnst  as  the  celebrated 
journalist  of  the  Ddbats  is  John  Lemoinne,  and  not  Jean.  On  one  occasion 
when  endeavouring  to  explain  this  point  to  a friend,  I was  calmly  informed 
that  if  Cullingfordi  was  right  it  must  be  Henri.  I collapsed. 

The  Gardeners’  Chronicle  last  week  in  a short  paragraph,  refers  to  my  recent 
exhibit  in  the  following  way  : ” It  was  announced  that  an  album  of  the  Queen 
of  Autumn  has  been  prepared  for  publication  by  Mr.  Herman  Payne.  JNow, 
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know  ye  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come  that  I am  not,  never  was, 
and  never  shall  bo  a German,  that  I loathe,  abominate,  detest,  abhor,  and 
hato  everything  that  is  Teutonic.  I can  neither  suffer  man,  woman,  nor 
child  of  that  nationality,  and  although  I have  been  in  several  parts  of  that 
pauper  bestricken  country,  I never  want  to  go  again,  unless  perhaps  to  pay 
another  visit  to  the  grand  old  cathedral  at  Cologne,  Ten  years  a/go,  thinking 
I should  like  to  read  Schiller  and  Goethe  in  their  native  garb,  1 sat  mo  down 
to  study  their  language  ; but  after  several  months  of  hard  labour,  during  which 
time  1 seriously  endangered  my  uvula,  and  almost  gulped  up  my  tonsils,  the 
project  was  renounced  for  ever.  Call  me  English,  French,  Belgian,  or  even 
the  son  of  a gun  if  you  like,  but  a German  never. 

In  last  week’s  number  of  the  Gardeners’  Mauazine  “ W.  C.”  inquires 
about  chrysanthemums  grown  under  difliculties,  and  which  were  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Geo.  Gordon  a week  or  two  previously.  If  W.  C.  lives  on  the  Surrey  side 
of  the  water,  I should  like  to  take  him  for  a walk  round  the  houses  where  some 
of  the  members  of  the  Lambeth  Society  live,  and  he  would  then  see  more  plants 
grown  under  difficulties  than  he  imagines  to  be  the  case.  One  of  the  members 
of  that  society  (who  has,  it  is  said,  since  discontinued  growing)  invariably  grew 
his  trained  plants  on  the  roof  of  his  outbuildings.  Labor  omnia  vincit. 

I really  must  bring  out  the  rod  that  has  been  lying  in  pickle  so  long  for 
our  worthy  friends  who  contributed  all  the  claptrap  about  Thibaut  et  Keteleer. 
There  is  not  space  enough  this  week,  so  it  shall  be  reserved  as  a relish  for  their 
Christmas  dinner  next  Saturday.  And  I heard  a funny  story  the  other  day, 
which  may  amuse  these  sagacious  expounders  of  French  manners  and  customs. 

C.  Harman  Payne. 
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NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

Annual  Dinner,  December  13. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  was  held  at  the 
Four  S wans,  Bishopsgate,  on  Monday  evening,  and  proved  the  most  successful 
of  the  festive  gatherings  of  the  society.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  the 
president,  E.  SandersoD,  Esq.,  and  there  was  a large  number  of  the  members 
and  friends  of  the  society,  many  of  the  guests  coming  from  long  distances  to 
take  part  in  the  presentation  to  the  highly  esteemed  honorary  secretary,  Mr. 
William  Holmes. 

The  Chairnaa,  after  the  usual  loyal  toasts  had  been  duly  honoured, 
rose  to  propose  “Continued  Prosperity  to  the  National  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society.”  In  doing  so,  he  said  he  could  not  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing his  surprise  at  the  remarkable  development  which  the  society 
had  undergone  of  late  years,  or  of  contrasting  the  position  it  now  occupied 
with  that  occupied  by  the  society  when  known  as  the  Stoke  Newington 
Chrysanthemum  Society.  It  then  exercised  a most  important  influence  on 
the  cultivation  of  the  chrysanthemum,  but  it  was  so  insignificant  as  compared 
with  what  was  being  accomplished  by  the  National  Society  that  he  would 
not  attempt  to  institute  a comparison  between  the  two.  He  had  not  been 
particularly  favourable  to  the  change  of  name,  but  when  it  was  made  he  con- 
sidered it  his  duty  to  use  his  utmost  efforts  in  oonjnnction  with  other 
members  of  the  executive,  to  make  the  society  worthy  of  the  name  it  bears. 
That  he  had  done,  and  he  was  fully  assured  they  would  all  agree  with  him, 
that  the  work  which  was  being  accomplished  by  the  society  was  in  every  way 
worthy  of  an  association  which  claimed  to  be  national  in  its  objects  and  aims. 
In  proof  of  this  he  would  be  content  with  a brief  reference  to  the  exhibition 
held  in  November,  which  had  certainly  not  been  equalled  in  the  annals  of  the 
chrysanthemum. 

The  toast  having  been  received,  the  prizes  were  distributed  to  the  suc- 
cessful exhibitors,  the  secretary  stating  that  the  total  amount  disbursed  at 
the  November  show  was  £223  3s.  6d.  The  prizes  included  two  silver  medals, 
respectively  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  Stevens  and  Mr.  W.  Holmes,  and  a bronze 
medal  awarded  to  Mr.  Sullivan.  The  silver  medal  awarded  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  to  Mr.  Harman  Payne  for  his  collection  of 
coloured  plates  of  chrysanthemum  was  presented  to  that  gentleman.  Advantage 
was  taken  of  the  opportunity  to  present  Mr.  C.  Gibson  with  a silver  cup, 
which  had  been  subscribed  for  by  a few  friends  in  recognition  of  his  skill  as  a 
cultivator,  as  evinced  by  the  fine  collection  of  forty-eight  incurved  blooms  pre- 
sented at  the  November  exhibition.  The  presentation  was  made  by  Mr.  E.  C. 
Jukes,  who  heartily  congratulated  Mr.  Gibson  on  his  success. 

Mr.  R.  Dean  proposed  “ The  Health  of  the  President,”  and  in  doing  so 
did  full  justice  to  the  services  he  had  rendered  by  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  he  had  discharged  the  important  duties  of  president  of  the  society  for 
so  many  years,  and  to  his  suocess  as  a cultivator  and  exhibitor  of  the  chry- 
santhemum. Mr.  Sanderson  having  briefly  responded,  Mr.  Jukes  proposed 
“The  Health  of  the  Vice-President,”  R.  Ballantine,  Esq.,  who  in  reply,  said 
with  others  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  effecting  the  change  in  the  name 
and  the  aims  of  the  society,  he  rejoiced  that  their  labours  had  been  crowned 
with  so  much  success. 

The  Chairman  then  said  he  had  in  the  course  of  his  long  life  acted  in 
many  capacities,  and  had  many  pleasing  duties  to  perform ; but  in 
looking  back  he  could  not  call  to  mind  any  event  which  gave 
him  so  much  pleasure  as  ho  now  felt  in  asking  the  company  to 
drink  to  the  health  of  their  honorary  secretary,  and  in  requesting 
Mr.  Holmes  to  accept  the  illuminated  address  and  the  three  beautiful 
silver  opergnes,  with  which  he  was  commissioned  to  present  him.  It  was 
highly  gratifying  to  him  to  state,  as  he  was  sure  it  would  bo  gratifying  to 
Mr.  Holmes  to  t now,  that  there  were  upwards  of  one  hundred  subscribers 
to  the  testimonial  fund,  and  that  not  one  of  them  had  been  asked  to  contri- 
bute. In  asking  Mr.  Holmes  to  accept  these  expressions  of  their  regard,  ho 
would  not  dwell  upon  the  services  ho  had  rendered,  for  all  assembled  were 
well  acquainted  with  what  he  had  accomplished,  and  know  him  as  a man  whom 
they  were  delighted  to  honour. 

Mr.  William  Holmes,  who  was  enthusiastically  received  on  rising  to  return 
thanks,  said  ho  rejoiced  to  know  that  he  had  so  many  good  friends,  aH  proved 
by  the  handsome  testimonial  that  had  been  presented  him  by  the  chairman. 
He  was  not  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  fact  that  some  of  the  members 
and  friends  of  tho  National  Chrysanthemum  /Society  woro  desirous  of  showing 
their  appreciation  of  his  services.  Hut  ho  had  no  idea  that  so  magnificent  a 
testimonial  would  bo  presented  him,  and  he  was  so  taken  by  surprise,  that  ho 
was  unable  to  find  words  that  would  adequately  convoy  to  them  his  appre- 


ciation of  the  kindness  shown  him.  He  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
management  of  the  society  during  the  past  fourteen.’years,  and  as  ho  had  taken 
a leading  part  in  the  various  changes  which  had  been  made  in  the  society,  he 
was  immensely  gratified  by  the  success  it  had  achieved.  By  reference  to  the 
list  of  members  it  was  found  that  there  were  now  390,  a number  which 
would  be  augmented  by  at  least  twenty-five  at  the  next  meeting.  As  some 
indication  of  the  extent  of  the  last  exhibition  he  would  mention  that  of  cut 
blooms  there  were  no  less  than  3,720,  whilst  the  entries  in  the  other  sections 
of  the  schedule  were  equally  satisfactory.  But  great  as  was  the  success  which 
had  been  achieved  it  must  not  be  thought  that  there  was  very  little  further 
to  be  done.  It  was  felt  by  many  friends  of  the  society  that  they  should  have 
a fifty  guinea  challenge  vase,  and  publish  an  annual  catalogue,  with  both  of 
which  propositions  he  heartily  agreed. 

The  toast  of  Committees  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Bird,  for  which  Mr.  G. 
Stevens,  Mr.  George  Gordon,  Mr.  N.  Davis,  and  Mr.  Figgures  severally 
lesponded.  Mr.  Gordon,  who  represented  the  Floral  Committee,  said  ho  was 
highly  gratified  to  find  in  his  communications  with  chrysanthemum  growers  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  that  on  all  sides  the  work  of  the  committee  was 
regarded  with  much  interest,  and  their  decisions  received  with  respect. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  special  prize  fund  for  the  ensuing  year 
was  in  accordance  with  the  usual  custom  started,  the  Chairman  reminding 
the  members  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  maintain  the  high  character  of  the 
exhibitions  unless  liberal  contributions  are  made  to  the  funds. 


Itpltea  10  Queries. 

♦ 

Large  Grub. — Rectory  sends  a large  grub,  which  is  easily  identified  as  that 
of  the  great  cockchafer,  Melolontha  vulgaris.  It  is  a destructive  creature,  but 
rarely  appears  in  this  country  in  sufficient  numbers  to  obtain  special  attention. 
It  is  more  injurious  to  grass  than  to  garden  crops,  but  has  a kind  of  universal 
appetite.  It  is  to  find  this  fat  beaat  that  the  rooks  so  closely  follow  the 
plough.  It  can  be  got  rid  of  in  gardens  only  by  destroying  it  when  turned  up 
by  the  spade.  Therefore  good  cultivation  is  its  chief  enemy. 

Repotting  Camellias. — T.  P. — Camellias  may  be  successfully  repotted  when 
commencing  to  make  new  growth  in  the  spring,  and  immediately  after  the 
flower  buds  are  set  in  the  summer.  Which  is  the  best  season  for  performing 
the  operation  will  depend  entirely  on  the  health  of  the  plants.  If  they  are  in 
an  unsatisfactory  condition  at  the  roots,  whether  from  an  impoverished  soil  or 
a derangement  of  the  crocks,  it  will  be  advisable  to  repot  in  the  spring  ; but  if 
they  are  in  a healthy  state  it  will  be  as  well  to  defer  the  operation  until  the 
summer. 

A Garnishing  for  Soups. — W. — It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  tender 
tops  of  seedling  peas  are  useful  for  garnishing  soup.  The  way  to  secure  the 
tender  tops  is  by  sprouting  the  seeds  on  a thick  piece  of  felt,  which  should 
be  well  moistened  with  tepid  water.  Place  this  in  a shallow  tin  or  on  a soup 
plate  in  a warm  corner  of  the  kitcheD,  and  keep  it  wet.  In  a comparatively 
short  time  the  plate  will  be  covered  with  delicate  greenery,  and  when  the 
shoots  have  progressed  an  inch  or  two  cut  them  off,  and  they  will  prove  useful 
as  garnishings  to  a well-made  soup.  Successional  supplies  can,  of  course,  be 
maintained  by  making  sowings  as  soon  as  one  batch  of  seed  has  germinated. 
The  tops  should  bs  boiled  in  the  soup  about  two  minutes  only,  which  will 
render  them  tender  without  spoiling  their  colour. 

Brazil  Nuts. — Enquirer. — Brazil  nuts  are  not  produced  singly  in  a pod  as 
you  suppose,  but  several  together,  sometimes  as  many  as  thirty,  closely  packed 
in  vertical  series  in  a spherical  or  oval  shell  of  great  hardness.  It  is  not  often 
the  pods  reach  this  country,  but  by  diligent  searching  amongst  the  green- 
grocers’ shops  they  may  sometimes  be  found  at  this  season.  The  botanic  name 
is  Bertholletia  excelsa.  In  Venezuela,  Brazil,  and  Guiana,  there  are  large  forests 
of  this  tree,  which  skirt  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Negro  and  Amazon.  When  seen  at 
home  its  majestic  grandeur  at  once  impresses  the  traveller,  the  trees  frequently 
rising  over  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  noble  and  dignified,  with  stout  shapely 
trunks  and  leaves  of  vivid  greenness.  When  the  pods  have  come  to  maturity 
they  fall  from  the  trees,  and  are  then  gathered  up  by  the  natives,  who  split 
open  the  case  of  flint-like  hardness,  and  remove  the  nuts,  which  are  then 
packed  in  baskets  for  exportation.  The  trade  in  these  nuts  is  considerable,  as 
the  oil  extracted  from  them  is  used  for  several  purposes.  This  rich,  sweetish 
oil  is  very  abundant,  and  a recently-imported  nut  will,  when  lighted,  give 
quite  a bright  flame. 

Ivy  in  Deeoralions. — Vitis. — The  ivy  was  not  in  the  early  ages  employed 
for  the  decoration  of  churches,  probably  owing  to  its  association  with  the 
Bacchanalian  orgies,  which  were  held  in  Rome  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  to  whom 
the  ivy  was  dedicated.  But  by  reason  of  its  adaptability  for  decorations  it 
has  become  a favourite.  An  old  carol  in  honour  of  the  ivy  runs  as  follows  : — 

“ Ivy  is  soft  and  meek  of  speech, 

Against  all  bale  she  is  bliss, 

Well  is  he  that  may  her  reach. 

Ivy  is  green  with  colours  bright 
Of  all  trees  best  she  is  ; 

And  that  I prove  will  now  be  right. 

Ivy  beareth  berries  black, 

God  grant  us  all  His  bliss, 

For  there  shall  Ho  nothing  lack.” 

Van  Thol  T ulips  for  the  Table. — Lady  Gardener  may  certainly  employ  the 
Van  Thol  Tulips  tor  the  decoration  of  the  table,  as  owing  to  their  bright 
colour  they  form  effective  adornments.  When  judiciously  sot  off  with  Sela- 
ginellas  or  some  similar  greenery  they  Bhow  to  advantage,  but  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  employ  too  many,  or  there  will  bo  a preponderance  of  rod.  Pots 
of  theso  tulips  are  valuable  for  decorating  sidoboards  and  corners  of  tho  apart- 
ments, and  the  (lowers  last  fairly  well  in  a hoated  room.  Immense  quantities 
are  produoed  annually  for  the  market  at  this  season,  ns  a visit  to  Oovent 
Garden  will  show.  The  bulbs  are  usually  pottod  in  November  for  dowering  at 
Christmas,  and  when  a large  number  is  required  tho  bulbs  are  packed  close 
together  in  shallow  boxes  filled  with  a light  soil.  Sometimes  cocoa-nut  fibre 
only  is  employed.  Tho  bulbs  to  be  soon  in  pots  at  this  Boason  of  tho  yoar  have 
not  been  grown  in  them  from  tho  vory  first,  ap,  if  this  woro  the  case,  tiino 
chances  to  one  if  thoy  would  all  (lower  at  tho  name  time.  Tho  usual  plan  is  to 
I select  bulbs  in  an  equal  stage  of  development  and  transfer  thorn  to  pots,  tho 
' number  for  caoh  gonornlly  being  throo. 
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TIIE  TRUE  STORY  OF  MERLIN  THE  MAGICIAN. 

BY  SHIRLEY  1IIHIIE11D. 

In  the  story  of  King  Arthur,  as  attempted  in  outline  in  our  Christmas 
number,  1885,  Merlin  is  mentioned  incidentally,  and  with  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  position  assigned  him  in  the  romances,  as  the  king  s 
adviser  and  as  the  prophet  of  the  time.  In  a “ true  story  ” of  Arthur, 
Merlin  may  have  but  a small  place,  and,  in  fact,  may  be  excludod  without 
damage  to  the  current  of  events,  and  even  from  the  chain  of  causation, 
where  philosophy  may  bo  allowed  to  assist.  But  for  all  that,  ho  is  well 
adapted  to  embellish  the  true  story,  as  he  does  embellish  and  greatly 
enrich  the  romances,  for  magic  is  a great  element  iD  old  world  literature, 
and  ofttimes  a miracle  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  anything  move. 
Sir  Thomas  Malory  gives  evidence  of  this  everywhere  in  his  delightful 
pages,  and  from  him  is  taken,  indirectly,  the  figure  of  Merlin  as  he 
appears  in  the  “ Idylls  of  the  King.”  B e is  brought  before  us  as  pursued 
by  the  wily  Vivien,  who  has  plied  the  blameless  king  with  her  arts  and 
failed,  making  thereby  “the  laughter  of  an  afternoon.” 

And  after  that,  she  set  herself  to  gain 
Him,  the  most  famous  man  of  all  those  times — 

Merlin,  who  knew  the  range  of  all  their  arts, 

Had  built  the  King  his  havens,  ships,  and  halls. 

Was  also  bard,  and  knew  the  starry  heavens. 

The  people  called  him  Wizard  ; whom  at  first 
She  play’d  about  with  slight  and  sprightly  talk, 

And  vivid  smiles,  and  faintly-venom’d  points 
Of  slander. 

The  moral  of  the  story  is  suggested  in  the  outset,  our  Laureate  follow- 
ing in  this,  as  in  other  particulars,  the  general  purport  of  the  romances. 
But  that  moral  lifts  the  legend  to  a higher  level  than  the  wont  of  such, 
and  gives  a touch  of  sublimity  to  a character  and  a fable  that,  in  its  way, 
amply  justifies  both. 

For  Merlin  once  had  told  her  of  a charm, 

The  which  if  any  wrought  on  anyone 
With  woven  paces  and  with  waving  arms, 

The  man  so  wrought  on  ever  seem’d  to  lie 
Closed  in  the  four  walls  of  a hollow  tower, 

From  which  was  no  escape  for  evermore  ; 

And  none  could  find  that  man  for  evermore  ; 

Nor  could  he  see  but  him  who  wrought  the  charm, 

Coming  and  going,  and  he  lay  as  dead, 

And  lost  to  life  and  use  and  name  and  fame. 

It  is  enough.  Vivien  plied  her  arts,  obtained  the  charm,  and  by  its 
means  quenched  “ the  great  Enchanter  of  the  Time,”  who  sleeps  still  in 
the  hollow  oak  “ in  the  wild  woods  of  Broceliande.” 

Although  Merlin  may  be  omitted  from  the  true  story  of  Arthur, 
as  having  but  little  to  do  with  it,  he  is  the  most  interesting 
character  in  the  whole  of  the  story,  save  alone  the  blameless  king  and 
the  blameful  Lancelot.  The  romancers  have  made  him  infamous  ; the 
Kymry  have  exalted  him  as  poet  and  prophet ; the  mediaeval  bards  have 
added  to  his  fame  by  ascribing  to  him  works  that  are  loaded  with  pre- 
dictions, fulfilled  because  written  subsequent  to  the  events  predicted. 
As  an  ideal  character  he  attains  his  greatest  stature  in  the  tedious  French 
romance  called  “ Merlin,”  from  which  Sir  Thomas  Malory  obtained  a 
portion  of  the  material  for  his  “ Morte  d’Arthur.”  Therein  he  appears  as 
a child  born  of  a nun,  and  having  no  earthly  father — a common  beginning 
for  one  intended  to  work  miracles,  as  many  of  our  grand  old  books 
testify.  He  has  his  home  in  Northumberland,  and  there  a Master  Blase 
from  time  to  time  commits  to  writing  the  events  reported  to  him  by 
Merlin.  He  is  a willing  necromancer,  and  decidedly  favourable  to 
wickedness.  It  is  he  who  contrives  the  trick  by  which  Uther  Pendragon 
obtains  the  chaste  Ygrain ; for,  having  slain  her  husband,  the  Duke  of 
Tintagel,  Merlin  enables  him  to  personate  the  duke,  to  the  deceiving  of 
Ygrain,  and  thence  arises  the  grave  question  of  the  legitimacy  of  Arthur, 
which  Merlin  settles  with  his  persuasive  explanations.  At  the  close  of 
every  important  episode  Merlin  hurries  to  Master  Blase,  and  the 
adventure  is  at  once  converted  into  history.  All  things  are  possible  to 
him,  from  the  building  of  a fleet  of  warships  to  the  transference  from 
Ireland  to  Salisbury  Plain  of  the  monument  known  as  Stonehenge.  He 
is  at  one  time  a loathsome  pander,  reflecting  medheval  immorality  ; at 
another  a teacher  of  religion,  and  a prophet  divinely  inspired.  He 
composes  verses  ; he  has  the  gift  of  becoming  invisible,  and,  the  corollary 
of  that,  the  assumption  at  any  time  of  any  shape ; and  in  his  literary 
capacity  his  chief  work  is  a poem  on  apple  trees,  really  written  long  after 
he  had  ceased  to  be,  and  implying  a desire  on  the  part  of  the  later  bards 
to  present  him  to  posterity  as  a sort  of  prophetic  costermonger. 

The  true  Merlin  is  probably  a worthy  character  and  a genuine  poet. 
The  first  sorious  attempt  to  reconstruct  him  on  a basis  of  facts  forms  a 
part  of  the  learned  and  acutely  critical  essay  on  ancient  British  poetry 
that  appears  as  an  appendix  to  Sharon  Turner’s  “ History  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.”  The  whole  of  the  works  attributed  to  Merlin,  so  far  as  can  bo 
recognized  by  judicious  editors,  who  have  explorod  the  resources  of 
Kymric  literature,  are  to  bo  found  in  what  for  present  purposes  may  be 
described  as  original  texts  in  the  “Myvyrian  Archaiology  of  Wales,” 
edited  by  Mossrs.  Jones,  Williams,  and  Pugho,  published  at  Denbigh, 
1870.  Of  his  position  in  the  Mabiuogion  we  shall  not  speak,  becauso 
there  is  something  bettor  at  command  to  put  us  in  the  way  of  facts,  that 
at  this  time  wo  shall  prefer  to  fancies.  In  the  monumental  work  of 
Thomas  Stephens  on  the  “ Literature  of  the  Kymry,”  Merlin  obtains 
justice  as  one  of  the  earliest  British  bards,  and  tho  true  history  of  this 
interesting  personage  takes  us  over  tho  very  same  ground  that  wo  had 
to  trace  in  tho  story  of  Arthur,  for  Morlin  was  a hero  of  Strath- 
clyde, and  his  banner  might  at  this  day  bo  planted  on  tho  towers  of 
Dumbarton  Castle,  which  certainly  waB  tho  centre  of  more  than  one  of 
Arthur’s  conflicts  with  Piets  and  Saxons.  The  Rod  Book  of  Hergost 


and  tho  Black  Book  of  Carnarvon  contain  the  best  available  texts  of 
the  elder  British  bards,  the  last  named  being  enriched  with  the  Aval- 
lenau,  or  the  song  of  the  apple  trees,  attributed  to  Merlin,  which  Mr. 
Turner  regards  as  his  “ beyond  all  dispute.”  And  he  quotes  from 
Cynddelu’s  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Owen  to  show  that  Merlin  was  in 
the  great  battle  of  Arderydd,  and  that  his  memory  was  cherished  as  of 
great  renown — 

On  the  progeny  of  Run  lie  the  red  earth  and  stones : 

Ominous,  not  glad  tidings,  was  the  fate  of  the  Chief  : 

It  is  an  omen  of  the  pain  of  agitated  terror, 

To  the  finger  from  the  splendour  of  the  palace, 

To  the  minstrels  whose  request  was  for  slender  coursers. 

Hut  to  the  crimson’d  wolf  of  terror,  and  to  the  ravens  it  was  a boon. 

Frequently  it  will  come  to  the  memory  of  the  profound  Bards  ; 

To  Cynddelu  it  forebodes  delay  to  his  claims  of  honour. 

Of  the  honoured  sovereign— the  armour  of  the  host  of  raging  slaughter— 

Of  Owen,  God  has  determined  the  day  ; 

Of  the  venerated  head  appropriately  predominating  in  Britain. 

Thus  in  the  conflict  of  Arderydd,  wrath  stalked  through  the  battle, 

Amid  ruin  and  falling  slaughter, 

Over  myriads  of  men,  over  Merddin,  who  was  illustrious. 

In  the  chronological  order  of  the  bards  of  whose  works  there  remain 
texts,  Aneurin  appears  first,  his  time  of  chief  activity  being  from  a.d.  510 
to  500.  His  principal  work  is  the  Gododin,  a descriptive  poem  of  great 
historical  value.  The  next  in  order  is  Taliesin,  520  to  570,  his  poems 
relating  chiefly  to  conflicts  between  Britons  and  Saxons : his  principal 
patron  was  Urien,  whose  praises  he  sings  in  no  ambiguous  manner.  We 
next  have  Heinyn,  bardd  Maelgwn,  520  to  560,  of  whom  but  little  is 
known.  Then  comes  Llyarch  Hen,  550  to  640,  a bard  of  high  rank, 
author  of  elegies  that  have  historical  value,  and  of  a pleasing  trifle  called 
the  “ Cuckoo.”  Merlin,  Merddin,  or  Merdhin,  appears  to  have  written 
between  530  and  600,  and  his  appearance  in  the  battle  of  Arderydd 
enables  us  to  fix  a date  for  his  season  of  high  activity.  Those  that  follow, 
of  whose  works  copies  exist,  are  about  a hundred  ; the  dates  of  their 
works  ranging  from  520  to  1390,  the  last  in  the  list  being  Gruffydd  ab 
Adda  ab  Davydd,  or  Griffith,  son  of  Adda  and  grandson  of  David. 

In  the  story  of  Arthur  we  had  to  recognise  three  of  the  name  and 
reduce  them  to  one.  Now  we  have  to  recognise  two  Merddins,  one  the 
son  of  Morvryn,  or  Merlin  the  wild  ; the  other  Merddin  Emrys,  the 
Merlin  Ambrosius  of  Nennius,  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  and  the  romances. 
They  lived  at  the  same  time,  and  are  one  and  the  same  beyond  all  doubt, 
the  Strathclyde  and  the  Caledonian  forest  being  their  proper  home,  and 
the  frequent  retreat  of  the  romance  Merlin  to  Blase  in  Northumberland 
being  consistent  with  the  occasional  visit  of  the  bard  to  some  lettered 
holy  man  in  the  North,  for  in  the  sixth  century  “ Northumberland  ” was 
the  country  north  of  the  Humber,  and  the  Kymry  contended  with 
Piets,  Scots,  and  Saxons,  not  only  in  the  Forest  of  Celidon  or  Caledonia, 
but  further  north  even  than  Ben  Lomond.  In  the  subjoined  extract 
from  the  work  of  Stephens,  the  bard  is  set  before  us  with  his  lady  com- 
panion, thus  affording  a kind  of  historical,  or  at  least  critical,  commentary 
on  Tennyson’s  episodical  chapter  in  the  “ Idylls  of  the  King.” 

Merddin  Emrys  appears  as  a boy  before  Yortigern  about  the^year 
480  ; and  Merddin  ab  Morvryn  at  the  court  of  Rhydderch  Hael  in  570  is 
an  old  man,  whose  “ hair  is  white  as  winter  hoar,”  and  who  is  on  the 
point  of  death.  It  is,  therefore,  much  more  probable  that  both  names 
belong  to  the  same  person  than  that  there  should  be  two  persons  endowed 
with  supernatural  powers,  living  in  the  same  locality,  at  the  same  time. 
And  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  supposition  that  he  might  have 
lived  to  be  ninety  years  old,  when  the  average  age  in  the  Vale  of 
Glamorgan  was  a hundred  and  twenty  years.  Merddin  ab  Morvryn  is 
apparently  the  person  whose  character  formed  the  nucleus  from  which 
the  other  was  developed.  In  the  appellation  “ ab  Morvryn  ’ we 
evidently  have  a fact,  but  he  soon  loses  his  reality.  At  the  court  of 
Rhydderch  Hael  he  was  called  Laloihen,  or  The  Twin,  and  that 
appellation  (though  at  the  present  day  the  Welsh  predicate  nothing  of 
twin  births  but  good  fortune)  evidently  had  considerable  significance  ; 
for  in  the  dialogue  between  Merddin  and  his  sister,  Gwenddydd 
perpetually  calls  him  “My  world-famed  twin-brother.''  Castor  and 
Pollux,  Romulus  and  Remus,  Esau  and  Jacob,  all  famous,  are  cases  in 
point.  In  that  poem  Merddin  ab  Morvryn  is  invested  with  all  the 
attributes  that  were  afterwards  centred  in  the  person  of  Merlin  the 
enchanter ; but  as  the  ancient  Welsh  would  scarcely  invest  two  men  of 
the  same  name  with  supernatural  power,  we  are  compelled  to  conclude 
that  the  Merddin  who  has  a parent  is  the  only  real  personage.  This  is 
clearly  the  germ  of  the  latter  creation  ; and  as  the  bards  of  the  twelfth 
and  succeeding  centuries  put  the  predictions  which  Merddin  Emrys 
utters  in  Geoffrey’s  book  into  the  mouth  of  Merddin  ab  Morvryn,  and 
this  more  than  a century  after  that  history  had  been  given  to  the  world, 
they  would  appear  to  have  considered  them  identical.  I urther,  the 
“ White  Lady,’  who  is  mentioned  as  the  companion  of  Merddin  Emrys, 
in  both  the  verses  of  “ The  Graves  ” and  in  tho  later  romance,  is  the 
same  person  as  Gwenddydd,  tho  lady  of  tho  day,  tho  sister  of  the  son  of 
Morvryn.  , 

The  student  of  ancient  literature  is  sufficiently  familiar  with  great 
men  who  were  without  fathers  ; but  to  discourse  on  the  subject  here 
would  be  to  indulge  in  discursiveness  to  tho  disadvantage  of  the  story. 
Tho  caso  of  Bryan  the  Hermit,  in  the  “ Lady  of  the  Lako,’  will  occur  to 
the  roader  of  Scott,  and  St.  Samson,  Bishop  of  Llandaif,  affords  a 
parallel  case.  As  wo  got  hold  of  the  real  Merlin  we  can  tho  bettor  afford, 
perhaps,  to  bo  amused  by  tho  fictions  current  as  to  his  beginning  and  his 
end.  It  will  suffice  here  to  sum  thorn  up  in  a few  words,  lie  had  110 
earthly  fatlior,  but  was  the  child  of  tho  Devil.  As  to  his  ond  that  was 
oqually  simple.  He  wont  to  sea  in  a glass  vessel  in  order  to  boo  tho  fishes, 
and  was  never  afterwards  hoard  of.  Merddin  Emrys  is  a fiction,  originat- 
ing, probably,  in  a blunder  of  Nonnius.  Merddin,  the  soil  of  Morvryn, 
was  a reality.  In  his  youth  he  was  in  attendance  on  Ambrosius,  the 
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King,  of  Roman  descont ; in  tho  fulness  of  his  manhood  ho  fought  in  tho 
battle  of  Arderydd,  and  was  illustrious  as  a bard,  and,  so  far  as  wo  know, 
nover  protended  to  magic  or  prodiction,  or  took  part  in  tho  desperate 
wickedness  imputed  to  him  in  the  mediaeval  romances. 

The  version  of  tho  Romance  of  Morlin,  included  in  tho  sorios  of  iho 
English  Toxt  Society,  is  prefaced  with  an  ossav  by  W.  D.  Nash,  Esq., 
author  of  a critical  commentary  on  tho  works  of  the  bard  Taliesin,  and 
one  of  tho  few  masters  of  those  dillicult  subjocts.  Mr.  Nash  doos  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Stophons  as  to  the  identity  of  the  two  Merlins,  but  if 
compelled  to  make  a final  election  he  will,  doubtless,  prefer  as  tho  reality 
the  fatherless  Merddin  Emrys  ; but  his  reasons  appear  to  mo  wanting  in 
cogency.  However,  we  are  to  welcome  every  ray  of  light,  whatever  its 
colour,  whon  groping  in  such  a dark  place  as  this  region  of  Celtic 
romance,  and  the  following  from  Mr.  Nash’s  ossay  is  very  much  to  the 
purpose  now  before  us  : — 

It  appears  to  be  historically  certain  that  about  the  date  of  the  sixth 
contury  there  lived  a person  who,  under  this  name  of  Merddin,  or,  as  it 
is  writton  in  the  oldest  Welsh  form,  Myrtin,  acquired  celebrity  as  a bard, 
if  not  as  one  gifted  with  supernatural  powers.  According  to  the  Welsh 
genealogies,  he  belonged  to  tho  same  northern  clan  which  furnished 
nearly  all  the  heroes  and  personages  of  Welsh  romance,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Arthur  himself  and  his  immediate  ancestors,  who  are  represented 
as  of  southern  Armorican  descent.  So  far  from  being  of  unknown  or 
mysterious  birth,  the  pedigree  of  Merddin  Caledonius  is  as  well  ascer- 
tained as  that  of  any  other  British  celebrity.  He  was  the  son  of  Madog 
Morvryn,  descended  in  tho  sixth  or  seventh  generation  from  the  chief  of 
the  great  clan  known  to  us  by  the  probably  corrupt  name  of  Coel  Gode- 


The  warriors  had  hasten’d  swill,  ull  tunning  together  ; 

Short  wore  their  lives  drunk  over  tho  distill’d  mead. 

Tho  host  of  Mvnydauc  abounding  with  gold  wore  in  distress. 

Tho  prico  of  their  banquet  of  meud  was  1 heir  lives. 

But  nowhere  in  tho  Gododin  doos  the  lament  sound  more  real  than 
in  the  linos — 

They  had  drank  together  the  sparkling  mead  by  the  light  of  rushes  ; 

Pleasant  was  its  taste,  long  was  its  woo. 

Cyt  yven  vedd  gloew  with  liw  babir 
Cyt  vei  da  ei  vlas  y gas  bu  hir. 

Turner,  H.A.S.,  III.  540. 

In  tho  Myvyrian  Archaiology  the  poems  attributed  to  Merddin  fill 
more  than  fourteen  pages.  They  comprise  a dialoguo  between  Merddin 
and  Ysgolan  ; predictions  delivered  when  in  his  grave  ; a dialogue  between 
| Merddin  and  Gwenddydd,  his  sister ; the  Apple  Trees  ; the  songs  of  the 
Pigs  and  the  Burrowings.  Stephens  cites  one  that  causes  a sort  of 
watering  of  the  mouth,  or  say  a very  keen  desire  for  the  text.  He  says, 
“ In  addition  to  these,  Llwyd,  in  his  account  of  the  MS.  called  ‘ Y Kwtta 
Kyvarwydd  oVorganwg’  says  it  contained  a prediction  uttered  by 
Merddin  before  Arthur  ; but  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been  published.” 
The  first  in  order  of  time  is  the  dialoguo  between  Merddin  and  his  sister. 
This  takes  the  form  of  a series  of  predictions,  but  in  reality  it  records  facts, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  a versical  form  of  history,  at  all  events,  so  far  as  to 
the  order  of  princes,  from  Rhydderch  Hael  to  Howell  the  Good.  The 
j chronology  of  the  facts  condemns  the  alleged  authorship,  but  the  plan  of 
the  poem  suggests  that  Merlin  laid  the  foundations  of  an  early  system  of 
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bog,  and  a kinsman  of  the  undoubtedly  historical  chieftain  and  warrior 
Urien  Rheged.  The  event  which  appears  to  have  rendered  him  celebrated, 
and  to  have  been  the  source  of  his  fame  as  a prophet,  was  the  circum- 
stance of  his  having  become  insane,  and  consequently  an  object  of  super- 
stitious veneration,  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Arderydd,  fought 
between  the  Cumbrian  chief  Rhydderch  Hael,  and  another  Cymric, 
Regulus  Gwenddoleu,  the  son  of  Ceidio. 

Merlin’s  madness  may  be  taken  as  a fact,  but  the  traditions  vary  as  to 
the  cause  of  it,  one  representing  that  his  mind  was  shattered  by  the 
appearance  of  a phantom,  but  for  the  present  purpose  it  seems  enough 
to  know  that  the  battle  of  Arderydd  was  not  only  a tremendous  disaster 
but  a disgrace  as  well,  for  the  side  on  which  Aneurin  and  Merlin  fought 
owed  their  defeat  to  the  plentiful  drinking  of  mead  on  the  eve  of  the 
conflict.  Merlin  saw  his  kinsmen  cut  down  as  the  reward  of  their  folly, 
and  amongst  those  who  fell  were  Gwenddoleu,  his  patron,  and  the  son  of 
his  beloved  sister  Gwenddydd.  Why  seek  in  conjecture  for  the  cause  of 
Merlin’s  madness,  when  such  facts  as  these  demand  consideration  1 
In  the  Gododin,  Aneurin  is  loud  and  frequent  in  his  lament  for  that 
dread  day— 

The  warriors  went  to  Cattraeth  with  the  dawn, 

Confident  in  exposing  themselves  to  the  inevitable  fate ; 

They  had  drunk  the  yellow,  sweet  ensnaring  mead, 

Merry  had  been  the  hours,  merry  the  singers. 

Red  became  their  swords  and  plumage, 

Their  white  shining  blades  and  square  helmets, 

- * * * 


teaching  history  in  a manner  adapted  to  a state  of  society  in  which 
predictions  were  better  esteemed  than  records.  Here  is  a sample  from 
Stephens,  of  the  interesting  relic: — 

Gwenddydd. 

I will  ask  my  fame -proclaim’d  twin-brother, 

— The  fierce  in  battle  ; 

After  Rhydderch  who  will  he  ? 

Merddin. 

As  Gwenddoleu  was  slain  in  the  Battle  of  Arderydd, 

And  I have  come  from  among  furze — 

Morgan  the  Great,  son  of  Sadurnin, 

Will  come  from  Edinburgh, 

Gwenddydd. 

I will  ask  my  famous  twin-brother, 

Bardic  president  about  the  waters  of  the  Clyde, 

Who  will  rule  after  Morgant  P 

Merddin. 

As  Gwenddoleu  was  slain  in  the  blood-fray  of  Arderydd, 

The  voice  of  the  country 

Will  dispose  of  the  power  to  Urien. 

Gwenddydd. 

Thy  head  is  of  the  colour  of  winter  hoar 
May  God  relieve  thy  necessities, — 

Who  will  rule  after  Urien  P 
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Mekdijin. 

Heaven  has  pressed  heavily  upon  me, 

And  1 am  ill  at  last — 

Maelgwn  Ilir  will  rule  over  Gwynedd. 

Now,  whatever  theory  we  adopt  as  to  the  authorship,  the  verses,  so  far, 
are  full  of  interest,  for  they  carry  us  northward  to  the  scenes  of  the 
frequent  Kymric  conflicts  with  invaders,  and  they  assist  us  to  locate  the 
true  birthplace  of  the  Arthurian  story.  Let  us  accept  the  conclusion  of 
Llwyd  that  they  were  written  about  940  ; that  was  not  too  late,  we  may 
suppose,  for  a correct  geographical  estimate  of  Merlin’s  sphere  of  opera- 
tions, and  the  power  in  his  time  of  the  Kymry  up  to  and  beyond  the  line 
of  the  Clyde  and  the  Forth,  where,  of  necessity,  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  Piets  would  be  undefined,  doubtless,  and  shifting  with  the  fortunes 
of  war. 

Mr.  Stephens  is  of  opinion  that  at  a later  date  than  940  the  author 
of  the  Dialogue  was  in  the  land  of  Brittany,  where,  indeed,  is  that  forest 
of  Broceliande  that  looms  so  large  upon  us  in  the  Idylls.  “ In  Brittany, 
just  at  this  time  there  was  a man  who  watched  most  intently  the  motions 
of  factions  in  Wales,  and  soon  afterwards  made  his  appearance  among  his 
countrymen.  He  was  lineally  descended  from  Howell  the  Good  ; he  had 
fled  to  Britany  in  993,  at  the  death  of  his  father  ; and  in  1077,  after  an 
absence  of  84  years,  he  returned  to  the  land  of  his  ancestors  to  claim  the 
throne  of  Wales.  He  brought  with  him  an  immense  reputation  for 
wisdom  and  learning.  He  brought  more  than  that,  for  he  brought  with 
him  the  marvellous  history  of  Arthur  and  the  Bound  Table.  I do  not 
mean  to  assert  that  that  prince  was  the  author  of  this  dialogue,  but  I will 
assert  that  it  was  written  to  further  his  interests,  and  that  the  people  of 
Wales  first  heard  predictions  of  the  speedy  reappearanoe  of  Cadwaladr  in 
the  Vale  of  Towy,  when  a rightful  and  popular  claimant  to  the  throne  of 
Dehenbarth  was  announced  in  the  person  of  Rhys  ab  Tewdwr.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  dialogue  has  a special  reference  to  him,  for  Cadwaladr 
was  to  come,  at  the  very  time  that  he  came,  to  the  very  place  where  he 
landed,  and  for  the  very  purpose  which  he  had  in  view.” 

The  Avallenau  is  a work  of  considerable  importance,  for  it  aids  us  to 
a critical  means  of  separating  the  history  from  the  myth  in  the  various 
complications  of  the  Arthurian  story.  And  it  is  of  importance  also  for  its 
beauty.  But  as  to  its  genuineness  there  is  not  much  room  for  speculation, 
because  of  the  internal  evidence  of  its  origin  at  a time  subsequent  to  that 
of  Merlin,  and  also  its  evident  political  purport.  It  reminds  us  of  the 
return  of  Ulysses  and  his  enumeration  of  the  fruit  trees.  But  there  is 
no  proper  parallel,  unless  for  us  it  may  be  in  the  agreeable  suspicion  that 
the  poem,  as  we  have  it,  was  founded  on  a veritable  work  of  the  bard, 
that  being  necessary  to  make  it  pass  current  as  the  voice  of  a prophet 
speaking  from  the  grave.  A few  stanzas  from  the  translation  by  Mr. 
Edward  Williams  will  suffice  here  for  the  illustration  of  our  story 

1. 

Was  there  such  a gift  given  to  any  one,  as  at  the  dawn  of  day 
Was  given  to  Merddin,  ere  age  had  overtaken  him? 

Seven  score  and  seven  sweet  apple  trees, 

Of  equal  height,  age,  and  magnitude, 

They  are  a mark  of  a Sovereign’s  benevolence, 

And  are  overshadowed  by  lovely  foliage. 

A maid  with  beauteous  ringlets  watches  over  them, 

Gloewedd  by  name,  with  teeth  of  pearly  whiteness. 

o 

Sweet  and  excellent  apple  tree! 

Thou  wilt  be  heavy  when  Jaden  with  fruit. 

And  I am  full  of  care  and  trouble  for  thy  safety, 

Lest  the  woodmen 

Should  destroy  thy  root,  and  injure  thy  seed. 

And  prevent  any  more  apples  from  growing  on  thee  ; 

And  I tear  myself  wildly  with  anxiety  ; 

Anguish  pains  me,  and  no  clothes  protect  my  body ; 

These  were  the  gift  of  Gwenddoleu,  the  free  giver, 

Who  is  now,  as  he  was  not. 

3. 

Sweet  apple  tree  of  delicate  growth, 

Thy  shade  is  celebrated,  profitable,  and  comely  ; 

Princes  will  combine  upon  false  pretences, 

With  false,  luxurious,  and  gluttonous  monks, 

And  idle  talkative  youths,  to  get  thy  fruit ; 

They  all  prophesy  warlike  exploits  to  the  Prince. 

***** 

7. 

Sweet  apple  tree,  which  formest  a stately  grove, 

The  wild  dogs  of  the  wood  seek  shelter  about  thy  roots, 

Yet  shill  my  prophetic  song  announce  the  re-coming 
Of  Modrawd  and  Arthur,  leader  of  hosts  ; 

Again  shall  they  rush  to  the  battle  of  Camlan, 

And  only  seven  escape  from  the  two  days  conflict. 

Let  Gwenhwyvar  remember  her  crimes, 

When  Cadwaladr  resumes  possession  of  his  throne, 

And  the  religious  hero  leads  his  armies. 

Alas,  my  lamentable  destiny  ! Hope  affords  no  refuge  ; 

Gwenddydd’s  son  is  slain  and  by  my  accursed  hand. 

8. 

Sweet  apple  tree  of  richest  fruit, 

Growing  in  the  lonely  woods  of  Celyddon, 

All  seek  theo  for  the  sake  of  thy  fruit, 

Put  in  vain,  until  Cadwaladr  comes  to  the  conference  of  Rbyd  Kheon, 
And  Kynari  advances  to  oppose  the  Saxons  ; 

Then  shall  liritons  be  again  victorious, 
bed  by  their  graceful  and  majestic  chief ; 

Then  shall  he  restor’d  to  every  one  his  own, 

And  the  sounder  of  the  horn  of  gludnoss  proclaim 
The  song  of  peace,  the  days  of  happiness. 


Ihe  Songs  of  the  Pigs  ” are  in  like  manner  political  and  prophetic, 
and  represent  the  hope  of  a people  dispirited  by  conquest  that  Heaven 
would  work  miracles  in  their  behalf  in  the  restoration  of  leaders  known 
to  them  only  as  heroes  ever  triumphant.  Yes,  Merlin  sleeps  in  his  cave, 
and  will  awaken  when  the  time  comes  ; Arthur  is  on  the  waters  nursed 
by  tho  three  queens,  and  will  return  to  lead  the  Kymry  to  complete 
renewal  of  military  and  bardic  glories. 

Hear,  0 little  pig  ! is  not  the  mountain  greeD  ? 

My  cloak  is  thin,  and  I am  uneasy. 

Grey  is  my  plaid  ; Gwenddydd  will  not  pierce  me ; 

And  when  the  men  of  Bryneich  come  to  bring  disgrace  upon  us, 

Cambrians  will  conquer.  Bright  will  be  their  day. 

It  is  time  now  to  consign  Merlin  to  the  grave,  but  it  shall  not  be  in 
the  way  of  the  Laureate.  The  bardic  record  is  more  to  the  purpose  as 
in  the  “ Englynion  y Beden 

The  grave  of  the  sun  of  the  Nun 
The  companion  of  the  lion  of  Emrys, 

The  chief  diviner  Merdin  Emrys  is 
In  Newys  mountain. 

In  the  dialogue  between  Merlin  and  his  sister,  “the  earliest  existing 
record  of  the  Welsh  tradition  respecting  Merlin,”  we  have  a clue  to  the 
origin  of  the  myth  that  is  so  like  reality  in  “ Merlin  and  Vivien.” 

Gwenddydd. 

Alas  ! dearest,  the  cold  separation, 

When  comes  the  day  of  tumult ; 

Thy  imprisonment  beneath  the  earth, 

By  a monarch  valiant  and  fearless. 

In  Spenser’s  “ Faerie  Queen,”  Caermarthen  is  the  birthplace  and  pre- 
sent hiding-place  of  Merlin,  its  name  being  compounded  of  Caer  and 
Myrddin. 

That  is  by  chance  of  name 

Caer  Merdin  called. 

There  the  wise  Merlin  whylome  wont  they  say, 

To  make  his  wonne,  low  underneath  the  ground, 

By  a deep  delve,  far  from  the  view  of  day, 

That  of  no  living  wight  he  mote  be  found, 

When  so  he  counselled  with  his  sprights  encompast  round. 

The  reference  brings  us  back  to  the  question  of  the  two  Merlins,  but 
we  do  not  thereby  lose  our  hold  upon  the  north  country  and  the  leafy 
woods  of  Celydon.  Mr.  Nash  rushes  to  our  aid  with  the  l’emark  that 
‘£  Merddin,  the  son  of  Morvran,  of  Northern  Britain,  certainly  had  no 
connection  with  Caer-myrddin  (Caermarthen,  in  South  Wales),  but 
like  all  other  celebrities  of  the  northern  Cymric  kingdom,  he  has  been 
located  by  the  Welsh  writers  in  Britain,  west  of  the  Severn.”  It  is  no 
new  thiog  for  a people  driven  out  by  conquest  to  carry  their  gods  with 
them,  and  give  their  names  to  newer  cities  as  memorials  of  glories  that 
have  passed  away.  If  Merlin  be  really  dead,  his  grave  is  in  Newys 
Mountain.  Now  that  we  have  gathered  up  a few  facts  concerning  him, 
we  shall  dismiss  them  in  the  interest  of  the  fiction  of  his  ignominious 
sleep,  as  the  victim  of  a wanton  in  the  wild  woods  of  Broceliande.  That 
being  accepted,  there  is  a possibility  of  his  return  ; for  there  lives  one 
who  could  break  the  spell  and  set  him  free.  The  name  by  which  that 
one  is  best  known  and  most  beloved  is  Alfred  Tennyson. 


RATIONAL  RHYMES. 

We  want  some  rhymes  containing  reason. 

To  suit  the  subject  and  the  season  : 

So  give  me  now  a rhyme  for  Bread, 

You‘11  find  the  rhyme  within  your  head  ; 

Now  speak  the  word,  and  do  not  stutter ; 

The  proper  rhyme  for  bread  is — Butter. 

Now  let  us  have  a rhyme  for  Beef, 

I want  it  for  my  own  relief; 

To  talk  about  when  I’m  at  dinner, 

To  please  some  other  carnal  sinner. 

You  nothing  say  and  look  quite  fluster’d  ! 

The  meetest  rhyme  for  meat  is — Mustard. 

We  need  a reasonable  rhyme  to  Salt, 

As  good  as  hops  might  be  to  malt ; 

Some  flavour  in’t  to  please  a glutton, 

Who  doats  on  tender,  juicy  mutton. 

You  seem  as  helpless  as  Mazeppa — 

A perfect  rhyme  to  salt  is — Pepper. 

And  now  the  cook  has  put  the  ham  on, 

There  is  a cheerful  smell  of  Gammon  : 

You  need  not  search  the  rhyming  book, 

The  rhyme  to  gammon’s  known  to  cook  : 

Why  grin  ? You  were  not  born  at  Grinnage, 

The  rhyme  for  gammon  must  be — Spillage. 

Your  silence  shows  you  are  a stupid  ; 

The  rhyme  to  that  you  know  is  cupid. 

The  reason  where  F There's  nothing  in  it ; 

You  cannot  end,  then  why  begin  it  ? 

You're  a stupid-,  rhyme  to  that  my  brother. 

You  cannot  ! Well,  the  rhyme  is,  You're  Another. 


PRESENTS.  Everyone  is  now  thinking  what  they  will  glvo  their  friends  at  CHRIST- 
MAS or  NEW  YEAR'S  DAY.  Tile  housewife  tho  motli  r.  and  the  sistor  oan  every  day  in 
tho  year  present  a most  aooeptab'o  gift,  t > ouch  member  of  the  household,  “A  GOOD  CUP 
OK  TEA.”  To  ensure  its  being  really  go  id,  ONLY  that.  QUALITY  which  iB  known  to  be 
the  BEST  givoB  Batinfaotion.  IIOKNIMAN’S  TEA  ban  desorvodly  hud  tho  oharaot.er  for  fit) 
yearn,  of  being  the  CHEAPEST  and  the  REST,  and  being  “ALWAYS  GOOD  ALIKE;,” 
niout  who  one  it  will  take  no  other.  It  in  necuennry  to  SEE  tho  Importers’  signature, 
W.  H.  and  F.  J.  UORNIMAN  nnd  Co.,  on  ovory  packet,  an  tlioro  are  many  bale  imiUtloui 
fforod  to  the  unwary.— TADvr.] 
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THE  MAN  OF  ROSS. 

The  town  of  Ross,  in  Herefordshire,  lias  an  importance  of  its  own  by 
reason  of  its  position  as  the  key  to  a world  of  beauty.  From  this  point 
we  mako  the  tour  of  the  Wye,  finding  boats  for  the  purpose  at  the  Dock 

Pitch,  and,  if  it  ploases  us,  mak- 
ing the  journey  to  Chepstow  in 
the  course  of  a day.  But  pru- 
dont  people  do  not  “rush” 
when  scenes  like  these  aro  at 
command  ; the  names  of  the 
places  till  one’s  soul  with  a sort 
of  rapture,  for  they  are  rich  in 
memories  of  noble  men  and 
noble  deeds  ; of  the  conflicts  of 
races  continued  through  cen- 
turies ; of  personal  sacrifice, 
bravery,  and  anguish ; of  the 
direful  struggles  and  alternations 
of  triumphs  that  made  a great 
history,  and  settled,  as  we  hope 
for  ever,  the  terms  of  amity  on 
the  basis  of  mutual  interest. 

0,  sylvan  Wye!  Thou  wanderer 
through  the  woods, 

How  often  has  my  spirit  turned  to 
thee. 

The  ivy-clad  ruins  of  Wilton 
Castle  prepare  the  voyager  for  the 
scenes  that  follow.  The  Penwoods,  the  Man  of  Ross  Walks,  the  Bridge, 
and  the  Goodrich  Ferry  furnish  entertainment  and  matter  for  reflection , for 
at  this  point  the  armies  crossed  the  river  either  way,  this  ferry  being  one 
of  the  great  thoroughfares  between  England  and  Wales.  Goodrich  Castle 
occupies  what  is  considered  the  finest  point  on  the  river  ; the  views  are 
surprisingly  beautiful.  The  coracles  in  use  remind  one  of  the  early 
Briton  as  we  have  often  seen  him  depicted  in  books,  but  presently  the 
railway  bridge  recalls  us  to  the  present,  and  we  are  soon  prepared  for  the 
delightful  agitations  of  the  spirit  to  be  experienced  at  Coldwell  Rocks,  or 
the  speculations  of  the  engineering  mind  on  the  rounding  of  the  river 
here.  It  may  occur  to  one  that  such  a scene,  perhaps  this  very  one,  was 
in  Shakspere’s  mind,  in  the  dialogue  of  Julia  and  Lucetta,  when  he 
takes  a lesson  from  a river  to  make  a parallel  with  a lesson  of  love  : — 

Lucetta — I do  not  seek  to  quench  your  love’s  hot  fire, 

But  qualify  the  fire’s  extreme  rage 

Lest  it  should  burn  above  the  bounds  of  reason. 

Julia — The  more  thou  damm’st  it  up,  the  more  it  burns. 

The  current  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides 
Thou  know’st,  being  stopp’d,  impatiently  doth  rage  : 

But  when  his  fair  course  is  not  hinder’d, 

He  maketh  sweet  music  with  the  enamell’d  stones, 

Giving  a gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge 
He  overtaketh  in  his  pilgrimage, 

And  so  by  many  winding  nooks  he  strays 

With  willing  sport  to  the  wild  ocean. — ( Two  Gent.  Ver.  II.,  7.) 

At  New  Weir  is  another  grand  scene,  the  river  broadens  as  though  to 
give  grander  effect  to  the  Great  Doward,  and  makes  another  sweep  to  com- 


Trees  in  Ross  Church. 


pel  admiration  of  the  cairn-like  peak  in  which  is  Arthur’s  Cave  and  its 
reminders  of  old-world  romance.  Monmouth,  Tintern,  Chepstow  ! the 
names  seem  to  fill  one  with  a sort  of  blessedness  as  memory  mingles  the 
crowded  streets  on  a market  day,  the  stony  desert  wreathed  about 
lavishly  with  ivy  and  innumerable  flowers,  the  ruined  fane  and  deserted 
fortress,  the  least  changeful  thing  in  all  the  route  being  the  river  itself, 
which,  in  its  own  way,  justifies  the  homely  proverb,  “ As  you  make  your 
bed,  so  you  must  lie.”  Its  stream  has  run  red  in  the  time  of  Arthur, 


and  often  sinco,  but  now  wo  boo  in  it  somewhat  of  a reflection  of  another 
Arthur,  the  subject  of  the  noblest  dirge  within  the  range  of  human 
utterance  : — 

Tho  Danube  to  the  Severn  gave 
The  darkened  heart  that  beat  no  more  ; 

They  laid  him  by  tho  pleusunt  shore, 

And  in  the  hearing  of  the  wave. 

There  twice  a day  the  Severn  fills, 

The  salt  sea  water  passes  by 
And  hushes  half  the  babbling  Wye, 

And  makes  a silence  in  the  hills. 

The  Wye  is  hush'd,  nor  moved  along  ; 

And  hush’d  my  deepest  grief  of  all, 

When  fill’d  with  tears  that  cannot  fall, 

I brim  with  sorrow  drowning  song. 

The  tido  flows  down,  tho  wave  again 
Is  vocal  in  its  wooded  walls  : 

M v deeper  anguish  also  falls, 

And  I can  speak  a little  then.  —{In  Mem.  XIX.) 

Ross  is  at  once  a respectable,  a picturesque,  and  an  interesting  town. 
It  would  be  a pleasure  to  add  that  it  is  prosperous,  for  in  truth  it  appears 
so,  although  it  is  somewhat  too  common  to  meet  with  beggars  in  the 


Parish  Church,  Ross,  Herefordshire. 


streets.  Its  position  is  advantageous  for  trade  as  well  as  for  pleasure,  and 
so  it  becomes  the  resort  of  many  pilgrims,  who  will  generally  gladly  own 
that  they  have  been  well  treated.  The  one  great  attraction  for  a certain 
class  is  the  house  of  John  Kyrle,  the  “ Man  of  Ross,”  who  resided  there 
in  the  Market  Place,  and  made  Ross  a refuge  of  relief  for  the  miserable, 
and  a pattern  of  horticultural  advancement  for  all  the  country  round.  It 
might  be  difficult  to  find  a parallel  example  of  antithesis  to  the  mournful 
utterance  of  Antony  over  the  body  of  Caesar  : — 

The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them  ; 

The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones — 

for  here,  in  Ross,  the  good  lives  and  is  visible,  and  indirectly  it 
“ comes  home”  to  us  in  London,  for  the  spirit  of  Kyrle  may  be  said  to 
live  in  the  Kyrle  Society,  and  in  the  whole  scheme  of  its  generous  regard 
for  human  suffering  that  is  made  manifest  in  gifts  of  flowers  to  inmates 
of  hospitals,  and  of  toys  and  tender  teaching  to  children  cast  upon  the 
world  and  cherished  by  strangers,  on  whom  they  have  but  one  claim,  of 
the  compassion  taught  by  Christ. 

John  Kyrle  was  a man  of  good  family,  located  at  Dymcck,  on  the 
Cotswolds,  whence,  in  times  long  gone,  Spain  obtained  the  breed  of 
sheep  that  made  her  wool  trade.  He  was  born  there  in  1637,  and  died 
at  Ross  1724,  at  the  ripe  age  of  87|  years.  He  was  educated  at  Balliol, 
Oxford,  and  settled  down  on  a patrimony  of  £500  a-year,  by  the 
judicious  and  benevolent  use  of  which  he  accomplished  wonderful  things. 
He  opened  up  the  prospect  which  overlooks  the  Wye,  planted  an 
avenue  of  elms,  and  provided  an  engine  to  raise  water  from  the  river  for 
the  use  of  the  town.  These  and  other  acts  are  referred  to  in  the 
celebrated  lines  of  Pope,  which  have  ensured  for  his  name  an  im- 
mortality that  is  fully  deserved,  but  was  possible  only  by  the  aid  of  the 
poet,  for  local  memories,  when  untouched  by  genius,  are  as  perishable  as 
though  written  in  water.  Pope  became  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
this  man  through  visiting  a Roman  Catholic  family  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  his  reference  to  the  clothing  of  the  mountains  with  woods,  and 
providing  the  swains  with  water,  was  but  the  echo  of  the  talk  of  the 
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country-side.  The  causeway,  the  scats  for  weary  travellers,  tho  heaven- 
directed  spiro,  were  conspicuous  amongst  the  benefactions  of  the  “ Man,” 
and  they  remain  to  testify  of  his  large  humanity.  His  chief  merit, 
howover,  lies  in  his  care  of  tho  poor  at  a time  when  thero  woro  better 
reasons  than  now  for  such  benefits  as  he  conferred.  Thero  had  been 
from  ancient  times  decreed  that  tolls  paid  for  corn  brought  into  Ross 
should  be  the  property  of  the  poor.  Rut  the  institution  was  abused,  and 
neoded  to  bo  rescued  from  corruption  and  desuetude.  There  was  none 
to  defend  the  poor  until  Kyrle  took  up  their  cause,  traced  the  mischief 


Lord  Bathurst,  you  have  it.  Hero,  to  conclude,  we  give  the  whole  of 
the  passage 

hut  all  our  praises  why  should  lords  engross  ? 

Rise,  honour’d  muse  ! and  sing  the  Man  or  Ross': 

Pleased  Vaga  [Wye]  echoes  through  her  winding  bounds, 

And  rapid  Severn  hoarse  applause  resounds. 

Who  hung  with  woods  yon  mountain’s  sultry  brow  ? 

From  the  dry  rock  who  bade  the  waters  flow  ? 

Not  to  the  skies  in  useless  columns  toss’d, 

Or  in  proud  falls  magnificently  lost, 


BRIDGE  AT  ROSS,  THE  STARTING  POINT  FOR  THE  TOUR  OF  THE  WYE. 


to  its  root,  ground  the  toll-corn,  had  it  made  into  bread  in  his  own 
house,  and  from  his  own  door  distributed  it  with  justice  and  discre- 
tion. 

Perhaps  the  most  pleasing  memorial  of  Kyrle  is  the  elm  tree  in  the 
church,  for  this  is  a growth  from  the  root  of  one  of  his  trees  that  was  cut 
down.  His  bones  rest  beneath  a blue  stone  in  front  of  the  altar.  It  was 
his  own  desire  that  his  tomb  should  remain  uninscribed,  but  in  1776  a 
tablet  was  affixed  to  the  wall  to  keep  his  name  in  remembrance.  His 
residence  in  the  market-place  is  divided  between  a chemist  and  a photo- 
grapher, and  the  much- worn  stone  market-house  gives  a pleasing  old- 
world  tone  to  the  picture,  for  the  shoppiness  of  the  spot  is  scarcely 
obtrusive,  and  the  medallion  portrait  of  Kyrle  happily  carries  our  eyes 
upwards.  He  was  a handsome  man,  with  a square  countenance  beaming 


But  clear  and  artless  pouring  through  the  plain, 
Health  to  the  sick  and  solace  to  the  swain. 

Whose  causeway  parts  the  vale  with  shady  rows  ? 
Whoee  seats  the  weary  traveller  repose  ? 

Who  taught  that  heaven-directed  spire  to  rise  ? 
“The  Man  of  Ross,”  each  lisping  babe  replies. 
Behold  the  market-place  with  poor  o’erspread  ! 

The  Man  of  Ross  divides  the  weekly  bread  : 

He  feeds  yon  almshouse,  neat,  hut  void  of  state, 
Where  age  and  want  sit  smiling  at  the  gate  : 

Him  portion’d  maids,  apprenticed  orphans  bles3’d, 
The  young  who  labour  and  the  old  who  rest. 

Is  any  sick  ? The  Man  of  Ross  relieves, 
Prescribes,  attends,  the  medicine  makes  and  gives. 


RESIDENCE  OF  JOHN  KYRLE,  MARKET  PLACE,  ROSS. 


with  cheerful  benevolence.  He  is  described  as  spare  in  figure,  well 
shaped,  given  to  much  outdoor  exercise,  enthusiastic  in  practical  horticul- 
ture and  forestry,  and  usually  clothed  in  a suit  of  homely  brown. 
He  was  a Churchman  by  birth,  faith,  usage,  and  habit,  and  at  the  casting 
of  a bell  for  the  church  he  drank  the  King’s  health  from  his  silver  tankard 
and  then  threw  the  tankard  into  the  furnace,  so  that  Kyrle  himself  may 
bo  said  to  speak  to  tho  people  every  time  the  bell  is  sounded. 

Many  who  have  visited  Ross  and  hoard  much  of  Kyrle  go  to  Alexander 
I'ope  and  fail  to  find  the  famous  panegyric,  to  which  the  world  is  in  so 
great  a degreo  indebted  for  tho  cherished  memory  of  this  good  man. 
They  look  for  a poem  entitled  “ The  Man  of  Ross,”  but  there  is  no  such 
work.  Turn  to  the  “Epistles,”  and  in  Epistle  III.,  addressed  to  Allen, 


Is  there  a variance  ? enter  hut  his  door, 

Balk’d  are  the  courts,  and  contest  is  no  more. 

****** 

Of  debts  and  taxes,  wife  and  children  clear, 

This  man  possessed — five  hundred  pounds  a-year. 

Blush,  grandeur,  blush  ! proud  courts,  withdraw  your  blaze  ! 
Ye  little  stars  ! hide  your  diminished  rays. 

****** 

Who  builds  a church  to  God,  and  not  to  fame, 

Will  never  mark  the  marble  with  his  name  : 

Go,  search  it  thore,  where  to  be  born  and  die, 

01  rich  and  poor  makes  all  the  history  ; 

Enough,  that  virtue  fill’d  tho  space  betweon, 

Proved  by  tho  ends  of  being,  to  have  been. 


Decrmurr  i8,  i.v6 
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AN  EXPERIMENT  WITH  LEGS  OF  MUTTON. 

You  know  my  eldest  married  daughter,  how  observant  slio  is,  how 
correct  in  her  judgments  and  cloar  in  her  perceptions,  and  wondrous  in 
knowledge  of  the  world.  Well,  the  other  day,  whon  taking  toa  with  her, 
she  romarked  that  tho  butcher  had  complained  of  her  ordering  logs  of 
mutton  so  often,  mildly  suggesting  that  ho  should  bo  happy  to  send  loins 
and  necks  and  shoulders  occasionally  for  a change.  I romarked,  of  courso, 
that  it  was  most  unreasonable  for  a tradesman  to  complain  iu  that  way  ; 
customers  must  have  what  thoy  wanted.  But  she  protested,  in  her  usual 
forciblo  and  roasonablo  manner,  that  as  only  two  logs  can  bo  out  from  a 
shoop,  and  thoso  wore  in  groater  demand  than  any  othor  part  of  tho 
animal,  the  butcher  had  a perfect  right  to  complain  of  tho  porplexity  that 
resultod  from  tho  appreciation  of  ono  part,  and  tho  consequent  depreci- 
ation of  the  rest.  Then  sho  added,  with  a happy  laugh,  “ You  soe, 
father,  ono  might  lie  in  bed  and  sell  logs  of  mutton.’’ 

Tho  subject  passod  out  of  my  mind  for  some  twenty-four  hours,  and 
-hen  tho  words  returned  to  me  with  power,  “ Lie  in  bed  and  sell  legs  of 
mutton,”  and  I added,  with  peculiar  unction,  “I  will  do  it.”  You  soe, 
I have  had  a large  modical  practice,  but  have  made  no  money,  and  now 
that  my  powers  are  declining,  any  easy  way  of  making  money  has 
peculiar  attractions.  I reasoned  with  myself  in  this  way — The  speaker 
never  goes  below  the  level  of  common  sense,  but  often  rises  high  above 
it,  and  is  a thoroughly  practical  woman,  who  , would  herself  do  this 
vory  thing,  if  need  were.  Yes,  my  Lucy  would,  if  it  suited  her,  lie 
in  bed  and  sell  legs  of  mutton. 

It  was  necessary  to  face  a whole  series  of  incongruities'at  the  outset, 
but  I resolved  to  face  them,  knowing  that’a  few  days’  rest  in  bed  would 
be  good  for  me,  and  that  the  monotony  of  life  in  bed  might  be  agreeably 
varied  by  the  transaction  of  business  requiring  no  special  talent.  I 
rosolved  to  face  all  difficulties,  for  now  it  seemed  a special  opportunity 
had  been  provided  me  to  make  a small  fortune  while  enjoying  the  rest  I 
so  much  needed.  I therefore  sent  for  the  carpenter  and  caused  him  to 
remove  into  the  lumber  room  my  great  mahogany  wardrobe,  my  cabinet 
of  oriental  curiosities  that  I keep  in  the  bedroom  for  safety,  my  plate  chest 
kept  there  for  the  same  reason,  and  all  the  fixtures  and  nick-nacks  to  make 
an  ample  space  of  unoccupied  wall.  Upon  that  wall  he  fitted  powerful  meat 
hooks,  and  we  were  ready  for  business.  I wrote  with  a large  paste  brush 
dipped  in  ink,  a bold  placard  to  be  placed  in  the  drawing  room  window, 
which  being  at  the  corner,  may  be  seen  from  two  streets,  and  I sent  to 
the  market  for  twenty  legs  of  mutton  which  were  brought  home,  and  I 
paid  for  them  elevenpence  per  pound.  They  were  handsome  and  rosy, 
and  would  have  commanded  a penny  per  pound  profit  in  any  butcher’s 
shop,  but  knowing  much  of  the  world,  and  especially  of  business,  I knew 
that  I should  have  to  lose  by  the  first  lot,  and  so  to  win  customers  I 
fixed  the  price  at  ninepence.  Having  placed  a pair  of  scales  on  the  top 
of  my  best  bureau,  and  converted  the  drawer  of  my  dressing  table  into 
a till  for  the  money,  I turned  into  bed  quite  happy  and  hopeful,  having 
first  placed  the  placard  above  referred  to  in  the  drawing-room  window  ; 
it  ran  thus  : — 


PRIME  LEGS  OF 

M UTTON. 

9(3.  per  lb.  Ready  Money. 

%*  N.B. — Ring  the  bell,  and  go  up  to  the 
second  floor. 


The  exertion  and  the  excitement  together  produced  a strange  effect, 
for  I had  but  drawn  the  clothes  over  my  shoulders  when  I dozed  off  and 
had  a sweet  sleep.  From  this  happy  rest  I was  suddenly  aroused  by  my 
housekeeper,  who  burst  into  the  room  in  a most  unceremonious  manner, 
saying,  “ Here  is  a person  wants  a leg  of  mutton,  sir,”  When  I had 
rubbed  my  eyes  and  realized  the  situation,  I replied,  “Show  the  person 
up.”  Then  I was  informed  that  the  person  was  one  of  my  patients,  who 
supposed  by  the  placard  that  I had  gone  away,  and  that  my  snug  house 
— that  was  actually  built  for  the  convenience  of  a doctor  under  my  own 
directions — would  now  be  converted  into  a butcher’s  shop.  What 
followed  appeared  to  me  preposterous,  because  I have  always  regarded  the 
business  principle  of  buying  in  the  cheapest  market,  the  one  only 
principle  that  meets  with  universal  recognition.  And  this  is  what 
happened.  The  person  applying  as  a purchaser  was  under  a miscon- 
ception, but  on  learning  that  Dr.  Dawlish  had  gone  to  bed  to  sell  legs 
of  mutton,  merely  remarked,  “I’d  sooner  go  to  the  butcher’s  and  pay 
double  the  money,”  walked  away  ; and  thus  I lost,  I may  say,  my  first 
customer. 

The  day  passed  over  fairly  well.  I had  a comfortable  little  dinner  in 
bed  ; an  hour  or  two  of  reading,  and  one  or  two  little  sleeps.  The 
vexation  of  the  loss  of  the  first  customer  did  not  greatly  affect  me,  for  I 
consoled  myself  by  saying  an  established  business  has  its  vexations  ; a 
new  business  must  have  a large  share  of  them.  Night  came,  and  with 
it  a very  nice  little  supper  ; in  handing  me  which  my  housekeeper  asked 
me,  in  a confidential  sort  of  way,  the  meaning  of  this  strange  proceeding, 
as  she  was  pleased  to  term  it.  I told  her  plainly  it  meant  what  it 
appeared  to  mean ; it  was  no  joke,  and  no  enigma  ; it  was  my  intention 
to  make  money  by  lying  in  bed  and  selling  legs  of  mutton,  whereat  she 
laughed  hysterically,  and  said  she  could  not  stay  in  the  house  while  such 
nonsense  went  on,  but  would  stay  one  day  longer  to  enable  me  to  make 
other  arrangements. 

To  this  unpleasant  episode  I attribute  the  night  of  trouble  that 


followed.  Tho  logs  leaped  from  their  hooks  and  danced  a jig  on  my  bed  ; 
then  they  joined  themselves  to  nocks  and  loins  and  shoulders,  and  a lot  of 
ghastly,  greasy,  disjointed  dead  sheep  tormented  mo,  and  smeared  mo 
witli  their  blood  and  grease,  and  occasionally  joined  in  a chorus  of 
“ Baa,”  and  I found  myself  a dismemberod  carcaso  all  horrible  to  behold 
dancing  with  them  and  calling  “ llaa,”  suddenly  changing  to  “buy, 
buy,”  with  a chorus  of  the  whole  company — 

Make  your  fortuno  before  you  dine, 

Buy  at  oleven  and  sell  at  nine. 

From  the  dreadful  dream  I was  awakened  by  an  oppressive  sense 
of  nausea,  and  L sprang  out  of  bed  and  rang  the  boll.  My  vexatious 
attendant  presently  appeared,  and  at  odco  seized  her  nose  with  her  apron 
and  snuffled  out  something  about  such  a lot  of  meat  shut  up  all  night 
with  the  gas  burning,  and  a doctor,  too,  it  would  kill  anybody.  The 
growl  was  useful  to  me,  for  it  aroused  me  to  the  fact  that  the  atmosphere 
was  acquiring  a deadly  condition,  for  I had  kept  tho  gas  up  partly  to 
enable  me  to  read  occasionally  when  sleep  was  impossible,  and  also  to 
advertise  the  new  business  to  the  two  streets  within  view.  It  is  my  good 
fortune  to  possess  a large  stock  of  common  sense,  a quality  in  which,  as  I 
have  said,  my  eldest  married  daughter  takes  after  me.  So  I brought  my 
common  sense  to  bear  on  the  subject,  and  I ordered  my  domestic  to  take 
away  all  tho  legs  of  mutton  save  one,  that  being  reserved  for  sale  should 
a customer  suddenly  appear,  after  which,  of  courso,  another  would  be 
brought  in  ready  for  the  next  sale.  Now  I must  record  my  extreme 
disgust  at  what  followed.  My  domestic,  after  years  of  faithful  service, 
actually  refused  to  touch  the  offending  joints,  and  telling  me  sho  would 
give  me  some  strong  tea,  and  then  go  to  my  eldest  married  daughter  for 
advice,  left  the  room.  1 was  better  for  the  rousing,  but  I had  a grave 
suspicion  of  blood  poisoning,  and  my  sense  of  nausea  was  unbearable. 
The  tea  appeared  and  was  welcome,  and  instantly  afterwards  I hoard  the 
front  door  shut  with  a bang,  and  I knew  I was  alone  in  tho  house. 

I endeavoured  to  quiet  my  mind  by  taking  a business  view  of  the 
affair,  and  had  made  up  my  mind  to  a certain  course,  when  I heard  a 
strange  roar,  as  of  a herd  of  wild  animals  not  far  away.  I sprang  to  my 
window,  and  to  my  astonishment  beheld  a party  of  boys  preparing  to 
storm  the  house,  which  told  me  plainly  that  my  proceedings  had  caused 
a stir  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  this  very  moment  my  daughter,  accom- 
panied by  my  housekeeper  appeared,  and  I heard  them  tearing  the 
placard  from  the  window  and  pacifying  the  boys  with  gifts  of  money,  the 
next  step  being  to  order  me  to  go  into  another  room,  and  dress,  and  so 
make  an  end  of  what  my  dear  child  was  pleased  to  speak  of  as  outrageous 
foolery. 

The  dear  girl  displayed  her  business  capacity  by  persuading  her  own 
butcher  to  remove  the  legs  of  mutton,  and  pay  fourpence  per  pound  for 
them  ; and  to  keep  the  secret  for  her  father’s  sake.  The  house  was  soon 
restored  to  its  wonted  calm  and  respectability,  and  as  I recovered  from 
the  shock  I was  conscious  that  a few  more  hours  in  the  atmosphere  I had 
so  ingeniously  created  would  have  been  fatal  to  me.  “ But,  child  of  mine,” 
I said,  “why  did  you  tell  me  in  so  serious  a manner  that  anyone  might 
lie  in  bed  and  sell  legs  of  mutton  ? ” And  she  made  her  pretty  face  twice 
its  natural  length  as  she  replied,  “ Why,  indeed  ? I want  to  know  why 
you  accept  in  a literal  sense  words  uttered  in  playfulness  ? What  I said 
is  true  in  a figurative  sense,  and  if  I may  not  sometimes  use  figurative 
language,  why  I must  cease  talking,  at  least,  to  you  ! ” The  emphasis  of 
the  final  words  afflicts  me  now,  although  there  are  but  few  who  have  any 
knowledge  of  my  singular  experience  as  a trader  in  legs  of  mutton. 

Dr.  Dawlish. 


CHRISTMAS  ROSES. 

Oh  ! the  Spring  hath  its  Roses — rathe  Primroses  ; 

They  shine  from  the  sterile  brake  ; 

And  the  days  grow  lighter,  warmer,  and  brighter, 

For  theirs  and  their  sisters’  sake — 

Their  sisters  the  Violets,  purple  and  white, 

On  whose  birthdays  the  wild  birds  sing  songs  of  delight. 

And  Summer  hath  Roses — regal  roses  ; 

And  proud  are  their  crimson  smiles, 

And  bright  is  the  flush  of  the  fragrant  blush 
Of  these  brides  of  the  flowers  of  our  isles  ; 

And  the  fountains  leap  up  with  exultant  bliss 
When  they  dimple  the  streams  with  their  perfumed  kiss. 

And  Winter  hath  Roses — pale  Christmas  Roses, 

Dearer  and  fairer  than  all, 

Pure  lily-like  flowers  for  desolate  bowers 
When  oak-leaves,  wither’d,  fall ; 

And  I cry  amidst  relics  of  Life’s  decay, 

“ Heaven  keep  for  my  winter  pure  thoughts  such  as  they  . 

—From  Rowland  Brown’s  Gathered  Leaves. 


“ Our  Ancestors.” — A correspondent  of  Nature  sends  the  following  com- 
mnication  : “ During  eight  centuries— say  to  the  time  of  the  Norman  con- 
uest — one’s  direct  ancestors  amount  to  a far  greater  number  than  would  at 
rst  be  contemplated.  Taking  three  generations  toa  century  one  has  father 
nd  mother  (2),  grandparents  (4),  great-grandparents  (8).  At  the  end  ol  the 
jcond  century  the  number  of  ancestors  springs  to  64.  1 ollowing  the  calcula- 

on,  you  will  find  that  at  the  end  of  eight  centuries  one  is  descended  from  no 
iss  than  16,000,000  ancestors.  Inter-marriage,  of  course,  would  reduce  this 
itimate,  and  there  is  no  doubt  it  must  have  largely  prevailed.  But  the 
gures  are  so  enormous  that,  in  spite  of  all,  I venture  to  suggest  that  the 
ords,  ‘ All  ye  are  brethren,’  are  literally  true.”  


* Helleborus  niger. 
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AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  A PRODIGAL  SON. 

It  was  in  a thoroughly  genorous,  I will  even  say  charitable,  framo  of 
mind  that  I called  on  the  Prodigal  Son  to  expostulate  on  his  ways,  and 
to  persuade  him  to  better  courses.  I am  bound  to  say  he  received  mo  in 
the  most  affable  manner,  and  was  not  for  one  moment  rufllod  by  my 
remarks,  but  treated  me  with  a franknoss  I did  not  expoct,  and  that  I 
fear  I could  not,  or  did  not,  reciprocate.  I broke  the  ice  by  saying  I had 
called  to  condole  with  him  on  the  necessity  that  had  arisen  for  turning 
his  heirlooms  into  ready  money,  but  he  assured  me  that  there  was  no 
necessity  for  condolence,  and  in  plain  terms  said  he  could  do  very  well 
without  it.  Then  I felt  a certain  amount  of  chagrin,  for  it  was  not  within 
reason  that  I should  put  myself  to  the  trouble  to  talk  to  a man  for  my 
own  good,  and  when  whatever  he  might  do  could  make  no  difference 
whatever  to  me.  The  conversation  that  ensued  I shall  report  with 
accuracy,  and  leave  the  great  public  to  acknowledge  that  I have  effected  a 
moral  triumph. 

Expostulator  : In  selling  these  heirlooms,  Mr.  Prodigal  Son,  you 
bring  disgrace  on  your  family  name  ; you  destroy  the  interest  long  asso- 


the  Expostulator,  whose  aims  are  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  purest 
gonorosity. 

Prodigal  Son  : I shall  not  question  the  purity  of  your  motives.  I 
make  it  a rule  to  believe  every  man  when  he  declares  his  motives  ; all 
I do  in  the  face  of  pure  motives  is  to  take  care  of  my  own  motives,  and 
work  out  my  own  polioy,  so  that  should  my  friend  who  talks  about 
motives  prove  a hypocrito,  I shall  bo  nono  the  worse  for  it.  You  see  I 
am  making  a goneral  answer  to  cover  all  motives  ; and  I repeat  that 
I believe  in  yours,  for  I never  dispute  unless  thoro  is  some  obvious  ad  van 
tago  in  the  proceeding. 

Expostulator  : Then  you  will  not  dispute  my  proposition  to  the 
effect  that  the  course  you  are  bent  on  is  a wrong  to  your  ancestors,  a 
wrong  to  yourself,  and  a wrong  to  society  ; therefore,  before  the  deed  is 
accomplished,  pause,  reflect,  and  choose  a wiser  course. 

Prodioal  Son  : Now,  there  is  some  advantage  in  disputing  with  you 
on  this  point,  because  as  regards  facing  the  world  when  all  is  over,  I shall 
be  able  to  say  I have  paid  my  debts  by  making  the  world  my  debtor, 
and — be  not  alarmed  at  the  declaration — I shall  expect  the  world  to  show 
me  the  gratitude  due  to  a benefactor. 
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ciated  with  your  noble  house,  with  its  creditable  history,  its  valuable 
pictures,  its  rare  books,  and  its  numerous  curiosities.  You  are  'about  to 
strip  yourself  and  wrong  society,  and  you  will  not  know  how  to  face  the 
world  when  this  event  is  accomplished. 

Prodigal  Son  : I sell  for  the  same  reason  that  other  men  sell,  because 
I want  the  money  ; and  when  you  talk  about  disgracing  my  family  name, 
tell  me,  is  it  a greater  disgrace  to  sell  and  pay,  or  to  keep  and  live  in 
debt,  and  thereby  impoverish  my  creditors?  You  are  not  prepared  for 
the  position,  I perceive.  It  is  of  no  concern  to  me  that  my  house  and 
its  contents  are  interesting  to  the  world  at  large,  and  if  the  world  is  in 
the.  mood  to  find  fault,  I retort  that  the  world  ought  to  thank  me  for  pro- 
viding a new  sensation,  for  I perceive  that  the  sale  catalogues  are  already 
at  a premium,  and  express  trains  are  organized  to  bring  buyers  from  day 
to  day  to  the  sale  of  these  effects.  I strip  myself  willingly,  for  I want 
something  more  substantial  than  a title  and  the  right  to  wear  gewgaws  ; 
I want  what  you  want,  and  what  every  man  wants  : I want  money,  and  I 
go  the  surest  way  to  get  it  by  doing  as  I please  with  my  own. 

Expostulator  : Your  argument  i3  simply  a justification  of  your 
profligacy.  You  would  make  a ruin  of  a great  possession,  and  defy 


Expostulator  : You  do  alarm  me  by  your  cynical  frankness ; the 
world  your  debtor,  indeed  ! for  what  ? For  extravagance  in  living  ? For 
the  scattering  of  ten  thousand  treasures  that  made  your  house  a place  and 
a name  of  renown  in  all  countries  ? 

Prodigal  Son  : You  and  people  of  your  class  are  wiser  than  wisdom. 
I can  remember  well  when  it  was  said  of  me  that  my  luxury  made  em- 
ployment, and  was  good  for  trade  ; I remember  that  there  was  only  one 
reason  that  could  be  discovered  for  returning  me  to  Parliament,, and  that 
was,  as  they  said,  “because  he  spends  his  money  like  a brick.  Well, 
for  years  I have  lived  beyond  my  means,  and  a shrinking  income  conse- 
quent upon  agricultural  depression  intensifies  the  case,  and  my  credit 
being  gone,  I take  a bold  course  and  strip  myself  to  pay  my  debts.  And 
you,  with  the  noblest  of  motives,  call  me  to  account  ! Let  me  keep  my 
heirlooms  and  augment  my  debts  ; will  that  course  agree  with  the  motives 
that  influence  you  on  this  happy  occasion  ? 

Expostulator  : Well,  no,  not  exactly,  but — you  see,  there  may  be 
a medium  course  ; say  a more  frugal  way  of  living,  and  the  management 
of  your  reduced  income  so  that  it  shall  suffice  both  for  your  maintenance 
and  to  pay  your  debts,  for,  of  course,  that  is  a point  which,  with  my  pure 
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motives,  should  have  first  consideration.  You  see  I live  by  trade,  and 
know  something  about  it. 

Prodigal  Son  : I am  quite  proparod  for  your  alternative,  but  I must 
toll  you  what  you  appear  not  to  havo  perceived  for  yourself — that  I am 
not  an  angel,  or  anything  in  the  world  hotter  than  a man.  You  expect 
the  “ titled  great,”  as  they  are  called,  to  be  of  superhuman  virtue,  while 
the  constitution  of  society  forces  them  into  vicious  grooves  and  makes 
them  less  than  men  in  respect  of  all  the  trials  to  which  they  are  subject. 
Take  a medium  course  you  say.  I do  better  than  that,  for  I choose  the 
possible,  while  you  gratify  your  self-esteem  by  proposing  the  impossible. 
You  pay  your  way  probably,  knowing  nothing  of  debt.  But  then  you 
probably  began  life  by  learning  to  earn  your  own  living,  and  you  follow 
a course  of  industry  because,  forsooth,  you  have  no  other  means  of  sub- 
sistence. Had  you  been  born  to  a great  name  and  a great  estate  you 
would  have  cared  more  for  amusement  than  for  the  workshop,  and  having 
become  fixed  in  your  habits  you  might  perhaps  be  in  exactly  the  same 
position  as  I am  now,  ashamed  to  beg,  afraid  to  steal,  and  with  only  one 
prospect  of  escape  from  a present  difficulty.  All  I shall  expect  as  the 
result  of  my  sacrifices  will  be  the  thanks  of  society  for  benefits  con- 
ferred. 

Expostulator  : I cannot  but  feel  that  there  is  some  justification  in 
the  course  you  pursue,  but  it  is  of  the  ignoble  sort,  and  you  vitiate 
even  that  by  speaking  of  yourself  a3  a benefactor.  The  man  who 
accumulates  is  the  true  benefactor,  for  it  is  by  accumulations  of 
individuals  that  the  wealth  and  power  of  a state  are  augmented  : the 
profligate,  the  scatterer,  is  no  friend  to  his  race  ; he  does  nothing  to 
advance  thought,  improve  industry,  or  increase  wealth.  Your  words 
convict  you  both  of  imprudence  and  insincerity.  You  have  invited  me 
to  speak  freely,  and  I take  you  at  your  word.  I will  not  aggravate  your 
case  with  any  more  reproaches.  My  own  interest  in  the  matter  is  of  the 
most  unselfish  kind,  for  of  all  your  treasures  I only  covet  the  possession 
of  a few  Elzevirs. 

Prodigal  Son  : You  do  not  afflict  me  in  the  least,  and  one  reason  is 
that  I have  heard  all  this  before,  and  have  thought  it  out  much  more 
seriously  than  you  can  imagine.  Now,  you  have  talked  about  motives, 
and  I repeat  I quite  believe  you,  for  you  must  be  a better  judge  of  your 
own  motives  than  I can  be.  It  is  time,  however,  for  me  to  talk  about 
my  motives.  Of  my  intentions  you  know  enough  ; of  my  motives  you 
know  nothing.  Very  well,  I shall  begin  by  saying  that  I strip  myself  for 
the  advantage  of  society,  and  as  some  kind  of  return  for  having  lived  an 
idle  life,  earning  nothing  and  swallowing  much.  It  is  out  of  pure 
benevolence  that  I sell  my  grand  pictures,  my  historical  plate,  my  unique 
library,  my  miscellaneous  treasures,  collected  by  hands  that  the  grave  has 
closed  over  and  that  cannot  point  at  me  the  finger  of  scorn.  Yes,  I am 
the  world’s  benefactor,  for  I place  at  its  disposal  a vast  accumulation  of 
curiosities  for  the  delight  of  thousands,  in  place  of  keeping  them  here  to 
be  seen  occasionally  by  the  few  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  trouble  me 
on  the  subject,  and  who,  if  they  can,  will  take  the  trouble  also  to  con- 
vince me  that  I do  not  appreciate  them,  and  know  less  of  them  than  men 
who  have  never  seen  them,  except  by  my  permission.  Yes,  this  noble 
house  is  rich  as  it  stands  ; the  world  has  110  share  with  me  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  it  ; the  immensity  of  the  collections  constitutes  for  me  an  oppres- 
sion : yes,  an  oppression,  which  I shall  be  rid  of  when  the  world  has 
selected  and  disposed  at  its  own  freewill  of  the  things  I offer  it  to  be  taken 
at  its  own  price  ! Why  should  I affect  any  mock  modesty  when  I feel 
that  in  taking  measures  to  pay  my  debts  I do  the  world  a double  good — I 
perform  the  first  duty  of  a citizen  as  regards  my  private  affairs,  and  I 
enrich  the  picture  galleries,  the  libraries,  the  museums  (public  and 
private)  with  treasures  all  have  heard  of  but  few  have  seen,  and  that 
presently  will  be  at  the  command  of  those  who  will  take  them  at  prices 
determined  by  themselves.  I in  debt  ? Yes  ; but  in  a few  weeks  hence 
the  world  will  be  in  my  debt  for  this  benefaction.  My  debts  to  the  world 
will  be  paid  ; the  world’s  debt  to  me  cannot  be  paid  ; Now,  Mr.  Expos- 
tulator,  have  you  anything  more  to  say  ? 

Expostulator  : All  you  say  comes  simply  to  this,  that  every  evil  is 
attended  with  some  amount  of  good.  That  has  always  been  acknowledged, 
but  we  are  not  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come.  You  draw  your  arguments 
from  the  past,  but  allow  me  to  say  that  the  future  should  have  considera- 
tion also  ; for,  after  all,  why  do  men  accumulate  wealth  except  it  be  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  come  after  them,  whose  duty  it  is,  let  me  say,  to 
add  to  the  parental  accumulations.  The  future  must  be  thought  of,  and 
your  course  appears  to  be  to  ignore  the  future,  and  submit  yourself  at  any 
time  to  be  the  sport  of  fato.  You  inherited  an  estate  that  might  have 
been  capitalized  at,  say,  three  millions  of  money  ; and  by  application  to 
business  of  some  kind  you  might  have  doubled  it  to  the  advantage  of 
your  successor — surely  you  must  see  that  the  future  cannot  be  lightly 
despised,  except  by  the  reckless  and  improvident. 

Prodigal  Son  : The  piling  up  of  fortune  upon  fortune  has  not  often 
been  a matter  of  consideration  with  me,  for  you  see  I have  lived  according 
to  the  Scriptural  advice — leaving  the  morrow  to  provide  for  itself.  This 
sounds  hypocritical,  perhaps,  but  I really  moan  it.  Just  observe  now  your 
model  man  who  inherits,  say — to  take  your  figure — three  millions,  and 
adds  to  it  another  threo  millions.  His  successor  inherits  six  millions,  and 
leaves  to  his  successor  twelve  millions.  This  rate  of  progress  is 
fundamentally  false,  for  in  a true  thoory  of  money-making  we 
should  progress  in  a geometrical  rather  than  an  arithmetical  ratio. 
Therefore  the  three  millions  to  begin  with  should  very  soon  become  thirty 
millions,  or  thirty  thousand  millions  ! It  matters  not  how  great  the  sum, 
for  it  is  easy  to  deal  with  gigantic  figures  when  we  are  free  from  the  burden 
upon  the  human  sou!  they  would  suggest  if  considered  seriously.  But  I 
take  you  at  your  word.  A man  is  bound  to  add  to  the  estate  he  inherits, 
and  tho  consequence  is  that  ho  is  bound  to  become  a monster,  for  the 
possession  of  wealth  beyond  a certain  point  must  convert  a man  into  a 
boast,  a swallower  of  all  within  his  roach,  an  organized  leprosy,  a defier  of 
kings,  a terror  to  pooplos,  a curse  and  a blight  to  the  world  where 
the  common  sunshine  that  freely  blesses  tho  lowly  would  not  bo  good 


enough  for  him.  There  is  no  such  man,  and  so  you  need  not  curl  your  lip 
as  I picture  the  wretch  who  has  inherited  unheard  of  wealth,  and  added  to 
it  until  the  only  comfortable  thought  left  to  him  is  that  death  will  absolve 
him  from  the  curse  of  great  possessions.  I thank  God,  as  a Prodigal  Son, 
that  as  I brought  nothing  into  the  world,  I am  to  take  nothing  out.  Twice 
in  a man’s  existence  he  may  be  happy — when  he  is  born  naked  and  with  no 
language  but  a cry,  and  when  he  dies,  casting  his  burden  upon  shoulders 
that  long  for  it,  but  will  soon  be  wearied,  as  I am,  of  the  weight  of  it.  I say 
there  Is  no  such  man  as  the  monster  I have  rudely  painted,  for  Providence 
has  wisely  ordained  that  at  certain  points  in  the  history  of  personal  accumu- 
lations the  Prodigal  Son  shall  come  in  and  scatter,  giving  mankind  the 
bonefit  of  the  hoard,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  ridding  society  of  a possible 
bugbear,  for  a more  hideous  bugbear  there  cannot  be  than  the  man  who  is 
unreasonably  rich.  Your  Accumulator  accumulates,  and  thereby  stores 
up  electric  force ; but  your  Distributor  distributes,  and  thereby  gives  the 
world  light.  This  interview  must  now  terminate,  and  I shall  show  my 
appreciation  of  your  high  motives  and  ingenious  arguments  by  inviting 
you  to  select  your  Elzevirs  and  keep  them  as  a memorial  of  this  conversa- 
tion, which  I confess  I have  much  enjoyed. 


The  Prodigal  conducted  me  to  the  library,  where  I selected  my  Elzevirs 
and  took  them  away  with  me,  that  there  might  be  no  doubt  about  the  condi- 
tions of  the  gift.  I did  not  suspect  that  there  would  be  two  sides  of  the 
question  discussed,  but  I have  the  consolation  of  the  conviction  that  I had 
the  best  of  the  argument.  Jeremiah  Smallsoul. 


A STRING  OF  PEARLS. 

It  is  not  every  preacher  on  pearls  that  can  claim  the  right  that  I have  to 
speak  with  authority  on  the  subject.  I have  myself  laboured  in  the  pearl 
fishery,  and  with  more  brilliant  success  than  I ever  anticipated,  although 
my  nature  is  one  of  the  hopeful  sort.  Yes,  you  have  here  the  words  of 
one  versed  in  the  business,  who  can  boast  of  unique  experiences,  and  at 
least  one  most  unique  result,  the  finding  of  a pearl  to  which,  as  it  appears, 
there  is  no  parallel  in  nature  or  art. 

With  metaphorical  pearls  we  shall  have  nothing  to  do,  for  it  was  the 
matter  of  fact  trophy  of  pearl  oysters  in  the  Colonial  and  Indian 
Exhibition  that  caused  certain  friends  to  demand  of  me  an  essay  on 
pearls  in  the  Christmas  number  of  the  glorious  G.  M.,  and  with  that 
trophy  in  my  mind  I shall  now  proceed  to  business. 

A pearl  is  a concretion  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  is  identical  in  origin, 
as  well  as  composition,  with  the  lustrous  nacre,  with  which  the  shells  of 
oysters,  mussels,  and  many  other  molluscs  are  delicately  lined.  The 
animal  pours  out  a fluid  which  solidifies  in  this  way  to  afford  a proper 
finish  to  its  residence,  for  such  a tender  fleshy  creature  could  not  possibly 
live  in  a rough  abode  any  more  than  a man  could  sleep  naked  on  a couch 
made  of  nutmeg  graters.  Whether  as  a lining  to  the  shell,  or  as  a bead 
attached  to  the  shell,  or  concealed  within  the  body,  the  substance  is  the 
same,  and  its  use  is  protective.  The  lining  is  “ mother  of  pearl,”  making 
smooth  the  house  in  which  a most  delicate  sensitive  creature  has  to  perform 
a few  movements,  chiefly  of  expansion  and  contraction,  and  the  “ beads  ” 
or  “seeds,”  called  “ pearls,”  are  the  coverings  of  particles  of  grit  or  other 
foreign  bodies  that  have  obtained  admission,  and  would  prove  most 
injurious  unless  the  creature  had  the  power  of  self-protection  in  rendering 
them  smooth  and  homogeneous  with  the  shell  itself. 

Between  pearls  and  mother-of-pearl  the  difference,  commercially  con- 
sidered, is  immense.  Both  are  obtained  from  the  pearl  oyster,  Melea- 
grina  mar  gar  it  if  era,  and  both  are  met  with  in  the  common  oyster, 
Ostrea  edulis  ; the  common  mussel,  Mytilus  edulis ; and  other  bivalves. 
But  for  commercial  purposes  at  the  present  day  the  pearl  oyster  is  the 
only  important  source  of  any  kind  of  pearl,  the  lining  of  other  shells 
being  too  thin  for  detachment,  and  the  pearls  that  occur  (rarely)  in  their 
flesh  being  of  small  size  and  impure  in  colour.  It  is  sufficient  for  this 
paragraph  to  add  that  pearl  in  either  shape  is  a perfectly  natural  produc- 
tion ; it  may  be  obtained  in  peculiar  forms  by  artificial  processes,  but 
even  then  is  perfectly  natural,  as  natural,  say,  as  the  “propolis”  or 
cement  that  honey  bees  employ  either  to  seal  up  a crevice  in  the  hive  or 
wall  in  a snail  that  has  intruded  and  cannot  be  removed. 

Pearls  have  been  valued  from  the  most  ancient  times,  and  their  origin 
and  properties  have  been  well  understood.  The  prophet  Job,  speaking 
of  wisdom,  says  “ The  gold  and  the  crystal  cannot  equal  it ; and  the 
exchange  of  it  shall  not  be  for  jewels  of  fine  gold.  No  mention  shall  be 
made  of  coral  or  of  pearls,  for  the  price  of  wisdom  is  above  rubies 
(xxvii.,  17.)  In  the  days  when  Rome  was  great  pearls  must  have  been 
valued  extravagantly,  for  the  one  that  Cleopatra  boastfully  dissolved  in 
vinegar,  and  drank  for  the  display  of  her  profligacy,  was  valued  at 
£50,000.  A hint  of  it  is  conveyed  in  the  Shakesperian  text,  where  Alexis 
bring  to  Cleopatra  news  of  Antony — 

Alex.  Sovereign  of  Egypt,  hail ! 

Cleo,  IIow  much  unlike  art  thou  Mark  Antony  ! 

Yet  coming  from  him,  that  groat  medicine  hath 
With  his  tinot  gilded  thee. 

IIow  goes  it  with  my  brave  Mark  Antony  ? 

Alex.  Last  thing  ho  did,  dear  queen, 

He  kissed — tho  last  of  many  double  kisses— 

This  orient  pearl.  His  speoch  sticks  in  mine  heart. 

Cleo.  Mine  ear  must  pluck  it  thence. 

Alex.  ‘ Good  friend,’  quoth  he, 

‘ Say  the  firm  Roman  to  great  Egypt  sends 
This  treasure  of  nn  oyster  ; at  whoso  foot, 

To  mend  the  petty  present.  I will  piece 

Her  opulent  throno  with  kingdoms  ; all  the  east, 

Say  thou,  shall  call  her  mistress.’  (Ant.  Cleo.  1,  5.) 

Tho  montion  of  tho  oyster  is  peculiarly  appropriate  in  this  address,  for 
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tho  Romans  doapisod  tho  sholly  products  of  tho  slioros  of  Italy,  and 
secured  regular  supplies  of  British  bivalves — tho  “ nativos  ” of  tho  days 
of  high  conquest— for  the  enrichment  of  thoir  foasts.  In  tho  (irst  satiro 
of  Juvenal  the  tasto  of  tho  Roman  opicuro  is  described  in  tho  same  way 
as  wo  now  speak  of  tho  taster  who,  when  blindfolded,  can  name  tho  wine 
he  is  drinking,  or  the  nursery -foreman  who  can  name  a camellia  in  tho 
dark  by  moroly  touching  its  loaves.  Tho  epicure  of  .1  uvonal 

At  the  first  bite  oach  oyster's  birthplace  knew. 

Whether  a Luorine  or  Circooan  he’d  bitten  ; 

Or  oao  from  Rutupinian  doeps  in  Britain. — [Sat,  I.  iv.  110.) 

Those  who  want  to  know  all  about  historical  pearls  will  find  a search 
for  thorn  in  the  books  a quite  agreoablo  paatimo.  The  British  public  in 
modern  times  have  never  soon  so  many  at  ono  time,  or  so  many  so  good 
as  when  the  Indian  presonts  to  tho  Prince  of  Walos  have  boen  displayed, 
whether  at  Bethnal  Greon  or  South  Kensington.  The  size  of  tho  pearls 
on  sword  scabbards,  saddlos,  and  table  ornaments  astonished  tho  people, 
and  many  curious  ones  asked  for  the  proper  qualities  of  a pearl  in  the 
eyes  of  a connoisseur  or  dealer,  a question  certainly  of  some  interest.  It 
should  be  understood,  then,  that  a pearl  may  be  pear-shaped,  or  round, 
or  oval ; but  it  must  be  symmetrical.  It  must  have  a pure  colour,  and  a 
clear  pearly  lustre.  All  deviations  from  these  rules  aro  either  blemishes 
or  cabinet  curiosities,  these  last  being  of  much  greater  interest  than  the 
proper  pearls  that  owe  their  value  to  their  size  and  perfection  of  form 
and  colour. 

In  Ceylon  pearls  are  obtained  by  the  practice  of  diving  for  oysters, 
as  may  be  found  described  in  a thousand  books.  The  oysters  are  put  into 
pits  to  putrefy,  and  when  dried  up  are  searched  for  the  pearls.  It  is  a 
very  nasty,  but  also  a very  profitable  business,  variable,  hazardous  ; but 
hitherto  always  enjoying  tho  advantage  of  a ready  market  for  all  the  pearls 
obtained. 

It  should  be  understood  that  no  pearls  are  taken  from  oysters  as  they 
are  seen  when  making  a lambent  glow  upon  the  brow  or  neck  of  a lovely 
woman.  No;  the  rough  diamonds  demand  polishing,  spite  of  Mr. 
Ruskin,  who  declares  that  all  such  things  should  be  appropriated  in 
exactly  the  condition  in  which  Nature  presents  them  to  us.  That 
declaration  of  J.  R.  has  often  troubled  me,  because  I have  seen  emeralds 
and  rubies  raw  from  the  mine  showing  such  loveliness  of  oolour  that  I was 
bound  to  say  with  him — 

Beauty  unadorn’d  is  adorn’d  the  most. 

But  I cannot  now  speak  ex  cathedra,  having  no  rights  that  way ; but  I 
will  tell  you  that,  as  a rule,  pearls,  when  found,  ai-e  not  so  pure  and 
lustrous  as  they  are  when  dressed,  and  there  are  no  dressers  of  pearls 
that  are  equal  to  the  Cingalese  workmen,  who  inherit  centuries  of 
experience  in  the  curious  business.  By  means  of  very  simple  machinery 
they  drill  the  pearls,  that  they  may  be  put  on  strings,  and  finish  by  polish- 
ing them,  the  powdering  polish  being  prepared  from  the  pearls  themselves. 
It  would  puzzle  a novice,  even  if  expert  in  drilling,  to  drill  holes  in 
pearls  with  the  bow  and  spindle  employed  in  this  business,  for  it  is  like  a 
conjuring  trick,  only  much  more  meritorious,  because  there  is  no  trick, 
but  wonderful  manual  dexterity.  A black  pearl  may  have  merits  of  its 
own,  but  it  may  be  made  a white  pearl  by  the  polishing  process,  and 
whoever  might  attempt  to  revive  the  British  pearl  fishery — for  pearls  are 
plentifully  produced  on  our  coasts — would  have  to  take  into  consideration 
the  possibilities  of  the  drilling  and  polishing. 

Now  we  come  to  the  fantastic  pearls,  and  I must  tell  you  that  the  first 
of  the  kind  I ever  saw  was  in  the  form  of  a ring.  Yes,  a perfect  ring  of 
pearl.  It  was  plunged  in  acid,  and  the  product  was  an  old  and  very  thin 
wedding  ring  that  had  by  some  means  found  its  way  into  the  shell  of  an 
oyster,  and  had  been  promptly  coated  with  nacre  to  render  it  inoffensive. 
At  South  Kensington  there  are  two  collections  of  pearls.  Go  to  the  New 
Natural  History  Museum  and  turn  sharp  to  the  left  from  the  entrance 
door,  and  proceed  until  you  see  the  third  door  on  the  right.  There  enter 
and  you  will  be  in  the  oyster  shop,  a most  interesting  place,  wherein  are 
displayed  in  glass  cases  the  pearl  oysters  and  the  pearls,  some  of  them  in 
considerable  number  attached  to  the  shells.  You  may  there  learn — if  you 
have  not  already  grasped  the  fact — that  pearls  occur  on  the  shells  and 
also  in  the  body  of  the  animal,  the  last-named  sort  being  those  we  are 
accustomed  to  see  as  personal  adornments.  Now  go  to  the  Old  South 
Kensington  Museum,  and  there  you  may  find  the  cultivated  pearls,  for 
the  Chinese  and  other  orientals  have  peculiar  modes  of  operating  to 
produce  pearls.  They  pierce  the  shell  of  the  living  creature ; they 
introduce,  to  fret  the  animal,  little  images  of  Buddha,  and  these  become 
coated  with  nacre,  and  are  natural  pearls  on  adventitious  foundations,  such 
as  my  wedding  ring  and  the  cross  of  pearl,  that  wa3  figured  in  the 
Illustrated  London  Neivs  some  six  or  eight  months  ago. 

As  regards  pearl  fisheries,  Queensland  comes  in  nicely  now,  by  tapping  a 
warm  sea.  The  Persian  Gulf  is  rich  in  pearls  ; the  coast  of  Coromandel 
affords  space  for  prospectors,  the  Algerine  coast,  and  Sooloo  Islands  are 
pearly  in  their  way  ; and  in  the  new  world,  Pearl  Island,  on  the  coast 
of  Columbia,  and  also  the  Bay  of  Panama,  are  capable  of  defying  the 
milky  way  in  heaven  by  a pearly  way  on  earth.  The  best  pearls,  mind 
you,  are  those  from  eastern  seas,  the  western  seas  being  “new”  have, 
of  course,  not  yet  learned  their  business  in  this  department. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  feared  that  the  British  pearls,  once  so  famous, 
were  never  thoroughly  worthy  of  their  fame.  The  Romans  valued  the 
pearly  products  of  the  Conway  river,  which,  in  its  pearl  producing 
region,  may  be  regarded  as  an  inlet  of  the  sea.  Now,  it  was  there  that 
I,  the  writer  of  this  superficial  stuff,  embarked  in  the  pearl  fishery,  and 
under  an  inspiration  that  is  probably  as  unique  as  its  results.  The  fact 
is  I went  into  this  trade  for  love  and  not  for  money,  saying  if  the 
Romans  enriched  themselves  with  Conway  pearls,  I may  do  the  same 
thing,  for  nature  is  constant,  and  the  lapse  of  a couple  of  thousand  years 
will  not  much  trouble  her.  And  so  I collected  and  cooked  bushels  of 
common  mussels,  having  the  assistance  of  two  dear  brothers,  as  unused 


to  tho  business  as  mysolf,  but  strengthened  for  tho  performance  by  a 
fooling  tho  world  knows  very  littlo  about,  tho  fooling  of  truo  friendship. 

Wo  found  tho  poarl  fishery  a most  unpleasant  occupation,  but  wo 
secured  a lot  of  pearls,  all  of  them  savo  one  dark  coloured,  some  jet 
black,  but  mostly  of  a dull  load  colour,  and  all  of  them  of  the  seed  size  ; 
not  ono  largo  pearl  rewarded  our  devotion.  However,  as  Wordsworth 
has  said,  “ Nature  nevor  did  betray  tho  heart  that  loved  her,”  so  I must 
say  that,  in  tho  way  of  pearls,  nature  has  been  faithful  and  generous  to 
mo.  I have  a pill-box  filled  with  pearls  of  my  own  finding,  all  of  them 
tho  produco  of  tho  mussels  of  tho  Conway.  But  I have  something  more 
I have  a (/olden  pearl,  a thing,  so  far  as  I know,  unheard  of  until  it 
camo  into  my  hands.  Yes,  in  cutting  through  a lobster,  a pearl  came 
forth  and  actually  rolled  into  my  hand.  It  is  nearly  as  largo  as  one  of 
Cockle  s pills,  or  say  it  is  tho  size  of  a small  pea.  Tho  colour  is  a clear 
dull  amber;  the  form  is  perfectly  spherical,  the  surface  so  good  that 
to  polish  it  would  be  a folly,  and  as  regards  colour,  if  it  is  not  unique — 
why,  then  it  is  not  so  rare  a find  as  I have  always  regarded  it.  As  the 
possessor  of  a golden  pearl  of  my  own  finding,  I may  subscribe  myself, 

The  Lover  of  Margaret, 


A FERN  HUNT. 

To  an  elderly  clerk,  country-bred,  but  whose  business  it  has  been  for  the 
last  thirty  years  to  figure  officially  at  the  desk  or  counter  of  a London 
bank,  a few  weeks’  holidaylwhen  leaves  are  green  is  an  absolute  necessity. 
The  great  metropolis  to  him  is  a desert,  and  his  little  domicile  and 
garden  an  oasis.  Nothing  in  the  way  of  architectural  pretension  alone 
will  suffice  to  allay  his  instinctive  craving  for  greensward  and  twinkling 
leaves.  A garden  of  some  sort,  be  it  ever  so  small,  cribbed,  and  cabined^ 
can  be  made  at  least  suggestive  if  not  attractive,  and  the  plants  that  may 
be  most  readily  utilized,  the  most  tractable,  hardy,  and  suitable,  and  at 
the  same  time  most  elegant,  persistent,  and  easily  managed,  are  ferns. 
My  garden — I am  the  official  referred  to — is  only  ten  yards  by  five,  lies 
east  of  the  house,  and  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  an  eight-foot  wall. 
The  south  wall  has  a narrow  lean-to,  the  north  has  a covering  of  Irish  ivy, 
Virginian  creeper,  and  a few  climbing  roses,  and  the  east  has  a Pyrus 
japonica  and  two  Gloire  de  Dijon  roses. 

But  my  pride  is  a small  collection  of  British  ferns,  grown  between  the 
interstices  of  burrs  and  fragments  of  limestone,  which  I brought  home 
piece  by  piece  as  luggage,  on  returning  from  my  summer  holidays.  The 
most  interesting  little  lumps  are  chosen,  with  seedling  ferns  growing  in 
the  crevices,  and  lichens  or  moss  creeping  over  them  and  folding  them  in 
emerald  velvet.  Cocoa-fibre  dust  mixed  with  sand  and  loam  is  the  material 
in  which  they  grow. 

It  was  an  enthusiastic  Irish  curate  who  first,  taught  me  to  take  an 
interest  in  ferns.  “ The  great  field  of  botanical  research,”  said  he,  “is 
too  wide  for  busy  mortals  who  have  little  time  to  spare  at  home,  and  there 
is  enough  in  this  one  branch  of  the  study  to  afford  interest  and  delight  to 
the  student,  and  especially  if  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  search  for  the 
plants  in  their  natural  habitats.”  Ferns,  as  a very  general  rule,  make 
their  homes  in  the  most  interesting  and  picturesque  localities,  chiefly  in 
the  south  and  west,  where  hartstongue,  lady  fern,  osmunda  and  adian- 
tums,  oak  and  beech  fern,  are  most  abundant,  or  in  the  wild  solitudes  of 
the  Northern  Highlands. 

There  were  three  species  with  which  I wished  to  enrich  my  little  col- 
lection— the  true  maidenhair,  the  green-stemmed  Asplenium  and  the  holly 
fern.  My  story,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  relates  to  the  latter — how  and 
where  I found  it,  and  the  events  connected  therewith,  one  of  which  caused 
me  great  anxiety. 

Taking  my  fishing  creel — which  served  the  purpose  of  a haversack,  a 
! fishing  rod,  a sketch  book,  and  a little  contrivance  for  cooking  a trout  by 
the  riverside,  I secured  a ticket  for  Inverness,  and  from  thence  walked 
south  sixteen  miles  to  Freeburn  Inn,  on  the  banks  of  the  picturesque 
river  Findhorn.  There  for  a week  I fared  sumptuously,  caught  trout  and 
cooked  them,  and  wandered  for  hours  by  the  charming  river,  whose 
banks,  in  some  of  the  shady  spots,  are  covered  with  dense  carpets  of  oak 
and  beech  fern.  From  thence  I walked  across  to  the  quaint  old  inn  at 
Rothiemurchis,  near  to  where  lived  of  yore  Professor  Aytoun’s  “Old 
Scottish  Cavalier.” 

“ He  kept  his  castle  in  the  north, 

Hard  by  the  thundering  Spey. 

A thousand  vassals  dwelt  around, 

All  of  his  kindred  they ; 

And  ne’er  a man  of  all  that  clan 
Had  ever  ceased  to  pray 
For  the  Royal  race  they  loved  so  well, 

Though  exiled  far  away.” 

On  the  banks  of  the  thundering  Spey,  the  huge  old  inn  of  Rothie- 
murchis is  an  interesting  feature.  The  great  kitchen,  with  its  garniture 
of  flitches  and  hams,  its  rows  of  polished  pewter  plates,  its  open  hearth 
with  fire  of  fragrant  pine,  its  group  of  brawny  Scots  and  busy  housewives, 
its  wooden  settles,  with  fishing  rods,  and  nets,  and  guns  in  the  corners, 
presents  an  interior  which  an  artist  might  do  well  to  paint. 

In  the  distance,  apparently  only  a few  miles,  is  a ridge  of  hills  with 
their  flanks  scored  and  quarried  by  the  rude  fingers  of  countless  storms. 
Between  the  picturesque  old  inn  and  the  hills  and  the  Cairngorm, 
stretches  the  indigenous  forest  of  Rothiemurchis,  until  some  years  ago 
covered  with  magnificent  groves  and  groups  of  Scotch  fir.  Vj  hile 
sauntering  along  the  bank  of  the  Spey,  two  gentlemen  approached  with  a 
guide,  their  intention  being  to  cross  the  Cairngorm  next  day.  I was 
invited  to  join  them,  and  gladly  availed  myself  of  their  courtesy.  After 
a homely  tea,  which  included  a plentiful  supply  of  white  trout,  rabbit, 
and  scones,  we  smoked  a pipe  by  the  log  fire,  and  retired  to  rest  ; as  on 
the  morrow  the  mighty  barrier  of  the  Cairngorm  must  be  surmounted, 
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taking  on  our  way  tho  cairn  on  the  topmost  summit  of  the  famous  Ben 
Muichdhui.  Tho  distance  to  Braemar  was  about  34  miles.  We  started  at 
eight  o’clock,  after  breakfast,  and  reached  the  Invercauld  Arms  at  mid- 
night. It  was  a fine  day,  and  the  view  from  the  cairn  was  magnificent. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  remind  the  readers  of  the  Gardeners’  Magazine 
how  greatly  even  a slight  knowledge  of  botany  enhances  the  pleasure  of 
such  a trip  ; especially  when  one  reaches  the  region  of  alpine  plants.  In 
charge  of  a guide,  however,  and  in  company  with  others  whose  feelings 
and  convenience  must  bo  studied,  there  was  little  or  no  opportunity  of 
rambling  in  search  of  ferns.  Only  once  I was  tempted,  during  half-an- 
hour’s  halt  of  the  party,  to  wander  in  search  of  a mouthful  of  snow.  It 
was  August,  yet  patches  of  the  winter  snow  still  remained.  I climbed 
eagerly  along  the  slope,  lying  my  whole  length,  and  had  just  tasted  the 
refreshing  coolness,  when  the  mass  of  shingle  and  snow  began  to  move, 
and  of  course  Dame  Nature  began  to  fill  the  abhorred  vacuum.  Plunging 
feet  and  hands  into  the  gradually  moving  mass,  I glanced  below.  The 
prospect  was  grand,  no  doubt,  but  scarcely  reassuring  : unless  exercising 
extreme  caution,  I should  be  buried  beneath  tons  of  debris  at  the  foot  of 
the  slope  five  hundred  feet  below.  At  last,  with  a stealthy,  cat-like  move- 
ment, I reached  terra  firma  again,  and  once  more  breathed  freely  while 
seated  beside  the  moraine.  The  stern  rebuke  of  my  companions  was  well 
deserved,  and  thenceforth  I let  the  snow  alone.  It  was  a weary  and 
desolate  journey  down  the  bare  and  gloomy  Lui-More  Beg,  by  the 
blackest  and  loneliest  of  mountain  tarns.  Not  a vestige  of  tree-life  was 
to  be  seen,  nothing  but  bleached  skeletons  of  dwarf  Scotch  fir  for  miles 
and  miles.  The  scenery  on  the  lower  slopes,  however,  was  magnificent. 
If  an  artist  wishes  for  material  for  a landscape  of  rugged  grandeur  and 
simplicity  let  him  paint  there  a picture  of  Wild  Britain.  He  will  find  a 
literal  fulfilment  of  Scott’s  couplet — 

Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood 

Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood. 

After  a night’s  rest  at  Braemar,  I walked  to  the  head  of  Glen  Tilt, 
and  commenced  a diligent  search  for  Lonchitis  and  viride.  After  a time 
I came  to  an  opening  in  the  wall  of  rock,  down  which  poured  a sheet  of 
foaming  water.  To  scramble  up  the  steep  boulders  was  the  work  of  a 
minute.  I leaned  over  the  edge,  looked  carefully  round  the  amber- 
coloured  sides  of  the  cavity,  and  saw,  beneath,  the  whole  surface  of  the 
rock  covered  with  a garniture  of  the  very  ferns  I was  in  search  of,  holly 
and  viride.  There  was  no  way,  however,  of  reaching  the  treasures 
except  by  sliding  over  the  damp  rocks  into  the  rock  basin  beneath.  At 
last  I rashly  scrambled  down  and  slipped  over  the  dark  moist  drapery  of 
hymenophyllum,  for  such  it  was,  into  the  sanctum  of  the  coveted  ferns, 
not  without  misgivings,  however.  To  scramble  or  slip  into  this  Eldorado 
was  easy  enough  ; to  escape,  unassisted,  I found  impossible.  The  walls 
were  only  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  but  they  overhung,  and  there  was 
nothing  whatever  except  some  scraggy  heather  along  the  edges,  but  quite 
beyond  reach,  to  which  one  could  cling.  Fortunately  there  was  a margin 
of  shingle  on  which  I could  stand  or  sit,  but  there  were  ominous  marks 
on  the  sides  of  the  cavernous  recess  which  told  of  storms  from  the  hills, 
that  now  and  then  filled  the  hollow  basin  and  rushed  over  the  precipice 
before  joining  the  waters  of  the  Tilt.  To  shout  or  whistle  was  utterly 
useless  : the  sounds  of  the  rushing  water  as  it  plunged  into  the  dark 
ravine  were  deafening,  and  unless  attention  could  be  drawn  to  the  spot 
I might  remain  unnoticed  for  ever  ; no  one  but  a fern-bitten  maniac  like 
myself  would  think  of  examining  such  a place.  For  an  hour  I remained 
squatted  by  the  margin  of  the  pool,  almost  wet  through  with  the  spray 
of  the  cascade  and  the  dripping  rock,  watching  meantime  with  fear  and 
trembling  the  patches  of  gathering  clouds  that  floated  past  me  towards 
the  hills.  Not  a frond  did  I touch  of  the  hated  ferns— the  bristling, 
spiny,  aggressive  impostors  that  had  lured  me  to  this  terrible  doom  ! At 
last  it  occurred  to  me  that  I might  make  known  my  position  to  a chance 
passer  down  the  glen  by  means  of  a bit  of  letter-paper  tied  to  my  fly -line. 
For  three  hours  my  signal  of  distress  was  unheeded  ; the  distant  hills 
were  reddening  in  the  western  sunlight,  and  I began  to  think  seriously 
of  the  probability  of  spending  the  night  in  this  terrible  prison,  with  the 
certainty,  if  a storm  came  on  in  the  night,  of  being  carried  over  the 
ledge  into  the  angry  stream  below.  How  I watched  that  bit  of  note- 
paper  as  it  waved  and  fluttered  in  the  wind  ! At  last  a bright  idea  struck 
me — too  bright,  alas  ! for  it  seemed,  as  I put  it  into  practice,  to  dash  my 
only  hope  of  escape.  I tried  the  strength  of  my  silk  fishing  line  twisted 
with  string.  Alas  ! I am  a stone  too  heavy  ; and  just  as  my  hands 
touched  the  heather  stems  above  it  snapped,  cut  by  the  sharp  edges  of 
the  chasm.  At  last  there  was  a sound  of  rushing  feet,  the  barking  of  a 
shepherd’s  collie,  and  the  loud  angry  tones  of  a man’s  voice.  I put 
another  paper  to  the  end  of  the  fishing-rod,  and  waved  it  frantically 
above  me.  A dog’s  head  appeared.  Never  before  have  I seen  one  so 
handsome  or  so  brimful  of  intelligence.  In  spite  of  the  whistling  and 
Gaelic  oaths  of  his  master  he  refused  to  leave  me  till  the  latter  came  to 
examine  the  spot. 

“ Aye,  mon,  and  what  are  ye  doin’  awa’  doon  there  ? ” was  the  inquiry. 

I explained  to  him  my  position.  “ Aweel,  good  night,  but  ye’ll 
be  gettin’  verra  wet.  Good  night.” 

The  murderous  joke  of  this  wretched  Celt  almost  drove  me  mad. 
“ Come  back  ! ” I stormed. 

“ Dinna  ye  want  to  stay,  then  ?”  said  the  idiot.  Of  course  not.  I was 
almost  dead  with  cold  and  damp  and  hunger.  By  the  aid  of  the  shepherd  s 
crook,  after  throwing  up  my  creel  and  rod,  I scrambled  out  of  my  prison, 
not,  however,  without  securing  a few  tufts  of  holly  and  viride  as  trophies. 
They  are  thriving  now  in  my  little  fernery,  and  they  remind  me  of  my 
narrow  escape  from  a frightful  death. 

“ Aye,  mon,  but  ye’re  wet  and  cold,  an’  yo  got  nao  drop  o’  whuskie  f 

“ I’d  give  a crown  for  a mutchkin  just  now,”  said  I. 

“ Weel,  come  on  doon  the  glen — I’ll  see.” 

Two  miles  down  tho  glen  we  came  to  tho  Ghillies’  bothies  of  his  Grace 
tho  Duke,  but  as  the  lessee  of  the  shootings  was  hourly  expected  at  tho 


lodge,  they  were  unable  to  take  me  in.  I partook,  however,  of  refreshment, 
and,  rewarding  Sandy  for  his  kindly  assistance,  set  off  to  John  Macara’s, 
a few  miles  lower  down.  It  was  past  eleven  o’clock  when  I assailed 
Macara’s  hospitable  door,  and  begged  for  a lodgment.  I explained  my 
predicament,  and  asked  for  shelter.  A peat  fire  still  smouldered  on  the 
hearth,  and  beside  it  was  a big  old  oaken  arm-chair,  to  which  I was 
invited.  Macara,  a fine  specimen  of  the  indigenous  Celt,  discovered  my 
woesome  plight,  brought  me  a pair  of  new  thick  knitted  hose,  and  a 
magnificent  plaid — brought  butter  milk,  wheaten  and  oaten  cake,  and 
goat’s-milk  cheese.  ‘‘Might  I sit  by  the  fire?”  “Oh,  yes;  but  ye’ll 
no’  be  verra  comfortable.  Ye  see  my  wife’s  sister  came  to-day,  and 
occupies  our  only  spare  room.”  It  was  a big,  old-fashioned  house-place 
where  we  were.  Presently  some  thick  home-spun  curtains  moved,  and  a 
worn,  wrinkled  hand  dropped  out.  It  was  the  gude  wife’s,  and  that  was 
the  bed.  “ Have  you  no  straw  in  the  barn  ? ” I asked. 

“Yes,  indeed!  but  ye  wouldn’t  like  to  sleep  there.”  “Oh,  yes, 
indeed  ! ” was  the  reply.  So,  taking  a lanthorn,  we  walked  across  the 
little  homestead,  and  I was  soon  warm  and  snug  in  the  plaid  among  the 
new  crackling  oatstraw.  The  straw  was  clean  enough  and  in  plenty,  but 
there  was  an  insurmountable  difficulty  iu  adapting  it  to  the  sinuosities  of 
this  particular  specimen  of  human  form.  The  incessant  crackling,  the  far 
from  pleasant  odour,  the  various  light  footsteps  that  careered  over  my 
prostrate  form,  the  plaintive  whinings  of  an  ostracised  pussy,  the  fox  in 
the  fell,  the  owl  in  the  dell.  As  soon  as  the  early  sunshine  streamed 
through  the  crevices  I rose  and  dressed.  My  host  met  me  at  the  barn 
door  with  a hearty  good  morning  and  an  invitation  to  breakfast,  which 
consisted  of  rabbit,  red-deer  ham,  eggs,  milk,  tea,  and  scones.  It  was 
with  difficulty  that  I persuaded  Macara  to  accept  a slight  acknowledgment. 
My  walk  down  the  glen  to  Blair  Athol  was  most  enjoyable.  Glen  Tilt  is 
a charming  locality  for  the  botanist.  He  might  spend  a week  there,  and 
discover  fresh  beauties  every  day.  But  he  had  better  not  attempt  alone 
to  procure  the  holly  fern  from  the  Devil’s  black  punch  bowl,  where  I 
gathered  it.  Luke  Ellis. 


THE  PIG. 

Jacob  ! I do  not  like  to  see  thy  nose 
Turn’d  up  with  scornful  curve  at  yonder  pig  ; 

It  would  be  well  my  friend,  if  we,  like  him 
Were  perfect  in  our  nature  : why  despise 
The  sow-born  grunter  ? He  is  obstinate, 

Thou  answerest  ; ugly,  and  the  filthiest  beast 
That  banquets  upon  offal, 

Now  I prithee  hear  the  Pig’s  Council.  Is  he  obstinate  ? 
Jacob,  we  must  not  be  deceived  by  words, 

By  sophist  sounds  ! A democratic  beast, 

He  knows  his  merciless  masters  seek 
Their  profit  and  not  his  : he  has  not  learn ’d 
That  pigs  were  made  for  man  ; born  to  b3  brawn’d 
And  baconized  ! That  he  must  please  to  give 
Just  what  his  gracious  masters  please  to  take — 

Perhaps  his  tusks — the  weapons  Nature  gave 
For  self-defence,  the  general  privilege  ; 

Perhaps — hark!  Jacob  didst  thou  hear  that  horn  ? 

Woe  to  the  young  posterity  of  pork, 

The  enemy  is  at  hand — 

Again  thou  say’st — 

The  Pig  is  ugly — Jacob,  look  at  him  ! 

Those  eyes  might  teach  the  lover  flattery  ! 

Behold  his  tail,  my  friend  1 in  curls  like  that. 

The  wanton  hop  marries  her  stately  spouse, 

So  crisp  in  beauty,  Amoretta’s  hair 

Winds  round  her  lover’s  soul  the  chain  of  love  ! 

And  what  is  beauty  ? but  the  aptitude  of  parts 
Harmonious  1 Give  thy  fancy  scope, 

And  thou  wilt  find,  that  no  imagin’d  change 

Could  beautify  that  beast— place  at  his  end 

The  starry  glories  of  the  peacock’s  pride  1 

Give  him  the  swan’s  soft  breast  1 for  his  hard  hoof 

Shape  such  a foot  and  ancle,  as  the  waves 

Crowded  in  eager  rivalry  to  kiss 

When  Venus  from  the  enamour’d  sea  arose  ! 

Jacob  ! thou  could’st  but  make  a monster  of  him  ! 

All  alteration  man  could  make,  would  mar 
His  pig  perfection — 

The  third  and  last  charge  ; 

“ He  leads  a dirty  life  ” — There  I could  shelter  him 
With  noble  and  right  reverend  precedents  ; 

And  show  by  virtue  of  authority,  that  ’tis 
A very  honorable  thing,  to  thrive 
By  dirty  wavs. — But  let  me  rest 
On  better  grounds,  the  unanswerable  defence 
That  pig  is  a philosopher,  who  knows  no  prejudice  ! 

Dirt!  Jacob,  what  is  dirt?  if  matter— why 

Tbe  daintiest  dish  that  tempts  the  o’ergorged  epicure 

To  the  last  morsel,  that  stuffs  him  to  the  throatgate, 

Is  no  more.  If  matter  be  not,  but  as  sages  say, 

Spirit  is  all,  think,  Jacob,  what  that  pig  is. 

And  the  mire  wherein  he  stands  knee  deep. 

And  there  1 that  breeze 

Pleads  with  me,  and  has  won  from  thee  the  smile 
That  pleads  oonviotion,  o’er  yon  blossom’d  Held 
Of  beans  it oame,  and  thoughts  of  bacon  rose! 

South  icy. 


“A  SIMPLE  FACT  ABOUT”  KEATING’S  COUGH  LOZENGES  Ask  throughout 
tho  world,  in  any  country  that  can  bo  named,  yon  will  find  them  largely  sold,  there  is 
absolutely  no  remedy  that  is  so  speedy  in  giving  rolief,  so  certain  to  oure.  and  yet  tho  mos 
delicate  oan  take  thorn.  One  Lozongo  given  oa-o.  Sold  in  l.qd.  tins.— I auvi.  1 
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Fetis  she  was,  and  smale  to  se, 

No  wintred  browes  had  she. 

— Chauceb  Rom.  Rose. 


ORIGIN  OF  TAM  O’SHANTER. 

All  the  good  stories,  the  whole  world  around,  through  all  the  ages,  have 
had  for  their  centre  of  gravity  or  basis  of  construction  realities  of  a 
substantial  sort.  Fictions  they  may  be,  but  they  are  founded  on  facts, 
and  it  is  the  truth  in  them  that  chiefly  speaks  to  us  through  thejadorn- 
ments  or  disfigurements  of  narrators.  The  critics  have  dealt  variously 
with  the  general  subject,  and  all  that  need  now  be  said  by  way  of  intro- 
duction to  this  note  is  that  witchcraft  must  be  classed  amongst  the  facts 
of  history.  Those  who  discovered  and  burnt  witches  are  in  some  way 
entitled  to  a conditional  vindication,  as  not  utterly  profane.  The  world 
believed  in  witches,  and  in  some  degree  the  belief  yet  survives.  Witches 
believed  in  themselves,  but  that  belief  is  probably  dead,  because  in 
civilised  communities  the  witches  themselves  are  dead,  for,  indeed,  they 
on^F  exist  in  the  belief  that  made  them  a danger.  In  the  year 
li90,  when  Lurns  wrote  Tam  O’  Shanter , stories  of  witches  were  current 
in  Scotland,  and  there  was  yet  a large  survival  of  popular  belief  in  their 
power  and  the  diabolical  source  thereof.  The  poem  bears  evidence  of  a 
reality  that  has  hitherto  failed  of  recognition.  The  circumstantiality  is 
perhaps  of  less  importance  than  the  vividness  of  the  picture  as  a whole, 
suggesting  to  us  a search  for  its  origin  in  facts  accomplished. 


aiMi  greatest,  01  onaKspere  s 
tragedies  illustrates,  with  in- 
finitely greater  force,  but  not 
with  more  directness,  than  the 
greatest  work  of  Rums,  the 
absolute  reality  of  witches,  and 
the  “craft  ” that  troubled  man- 
kind through  many  ages.  They 
both  demand  assent  to  the  pro- 
position that  witchcraft  had  an 
objective  existence,  and  was 
believed  as  earnestly  by  the 
witches  themselves  as  by  their 
dupes  and  victims. 

In  a letter  to  Francis  Grose, 
Bums  gives  three  prose  versions 
of  the  story.  In  one,  a farmer, 
who  “had  got  courageously 
drunk  in  the  smithy,”  saw  the 
“infernal  junto”  play  their 
antics  in  Alloway  Kirk,  and 
managed  to  carry  off  the  caul- 
dron in  which  the  hell-broth 
was  prepared  from  the  bodies  of 
unchristened  children.  In  an- 
other, a farmer  of  Carrick  wit- 
nessed the  incantation,  and, 
losing  his  self-command  in  ad- 
miring a buxom  lass  who  danced 
with  peculiar  liveliness,  shouted 
the  dread  words,  “ Weel  luppen, 
Maggie  wi’  the  cutty  sark.”  In 
this  case  the  speed  of  the  horse 
was  insufficient  for  his  complete 
escape,  for  at  “ the  keystane  o’ 
the  brig  ” the  witches  despoiled 
the  horse  of  its  tail,  and  the 
stumpy  steed  became  a witness 
of  the  truth  of  the  farmer’s  de- 
claration. The  third  story  is  of 
no  account  in  this  connexion. 

In  Robert  Chambers’s  Life 
and  Works  of  Burns,  iii.  152, 
we  are  told  that  “ the  country 
people  of  Ayrshire  unmythicize 
the  narration,  and  point  to  a 
real  Tam  and  Souter  Johnny,” 
the  first  being  Douglas  Graham, 
farmer,  of  Shanter ; the  other, 
his  neighbour,  John  Davidson, 
noted  for  telling  the  “ queerest 
stories.” 

That  a drunken  freak  and 
the  lies  told  to  cover  it  explain 
the  form  of  the  poem  is  well 
enough.  But  we  have  in  these 
“ facts  of  the  case  ” no  explana- 
tion of  the  motive,  no  indication 
of  the  source  of  the  inspiration, 
no  key  to  the  supernatural  busi- 
ness. The  moral  is  obvious 
enough,  for  the  denoument 
proves  the  impotency  of  witches, 
and  justly  mocks  the  prevalent 
belief  in  their  powers.  These 
considerations,  however,  do  not 
remove  witches  and  witchcraft 
from  the  category  of  historical 
facts. 

The  confession  of  certain 
Scotch  witches  at  the  assizes, 
held  at  Paisley,  February  15, 
1678,  must  have  been  well 
known  to  Burns,  for  it  was  a 
theme  of  fireside  conversation 
in  his  youth,  and  there  were  many  living  who  remembered  the  whole  of 
the  circumstances.  That  confession  establishes  the  reality  of  witchcraft. 
Nor  is  there  wanting  evidence  tending  to  justify,  at  least, in  some  degree, 
the  penalties  of  discovery  in  the  practice.  The  confession  is  cited  in 
Demonologia  (Rumpus,  1827). 

An  important  commentary  on  the  subject  will  be  found  in  an  octavo 
volume  entitled  Interesting  Roman  Antiquities  Recently  Discovered  in 
Fife,  by  Rev.  Andrew  Small  (Edinburgh,  1823).  At  p.  155  of  this  work 
we  learn  that  near  the  Castle  Law,  Abernethy,  were  twenty-two  graves 
of  witches,  and  near  by  is  the  hill  on  which  they  were  burned.  The 
author  proceeds  to  give  a relation  of  alleged  facts  bearing  on  the  subject 
before  us.  A Mr.  Ross,  laird  of  Invernethy  in  the  reign  of  James  VI., 
became,  as  justice  of  the  peace,  responsible  for  the  apprehension  of 
certain  witches,  and  made  the  discovery  that  their  names  were  entered  in 
a book.  He  set  his  mind  upon  obtaining  this  written  record,  and,  as  one 
step  thereto,  he  persuaded  a woman  who  was  a member  of  the  gang  to 
permit  him  to  accompany  her  to  a meeting  at  the  Steps  of  Kilbuck.  He 
went  dressed  as  a woman,  but  Nicky  Ben  was  not  to  be  deceived  so 
easily.  His  Majesty  smelt  him  out,  and  proclaimed  the  presence  of  a 
man.  The  woman,  anxious  to  screen  the  laird,  endeavoured  to  assure 
Auld  Sooty  that  all  was  right,  saying,  “ Hout,  it’s  me  wi’  bairn,  and  its 
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a laddie  bairn.’’  But  this  would  not  do,  and  the  laird  had  to  confess  tho 
fraud.  But  he  added  that  his  object  was  to  bo  “ enlisted  in  the  corps,” 
and  that  ho  had  only  disguised  himself  that  he  might,  without  disturbing 
them,  witness  their  merriment.  Tho  end  of  this  interview  was  an  appoint- 
ment for  a meeting  at  the  Castlo  Law,  where  tradition  declares  that  a 
golden  cradle  of  tho  Pictish  kings  has  been  hidden  sinco  the  time  when 
the  palace  of  those  kings  gave  eminence  to  Abernethy. 

The  meeting  was  held,  and  the  laird,  came  on  a fast  mare,  and  kept  his 
soat  while  tho  orgies  proceeded,  and  obtained  possession  of  the  book 
wherein  to  inscribe  his  name  with  his  own  blood.  But  instead  of  com- 
plying with  the  rule,  he  put  spurs  to  his  steed  and  lied  with  the  book, 
“ while  out  tho  hellish  legion  sallied.” 

He  had  taken  the  precaution  to  warn  the  miller  of  Ballo  Mill  to  have 
the  mill  going,  for  tho  clatter  of  a mill  is  as  great  an  impediment  to 
the  progress  of  the  witches,  as  the  running  stream  “ they  darena  cross.  ” 
The  witches  swarmed  upon  him,  but  the  laird  kept  his  seat  and  the  mare 
kept  her  tail,  and  he  outran  them  and  got  home,  and  quickly  locked 
himself  in  and  copied  the  names  from  the  book.  By  this  time  the 
clamouring  crowd  had  reached  the  house,  and  he  dispersed  them  by 
throwing  out  the  book,  which  they  gladly  seized  and  carried  away. 

“It  appears  that  the  red  book,”  says  Mr.  Small,  “ had  extended  also 
to  the  greater  part  of  the  south  of  Perthshire,  as  there  were  a considerable 
number  of  witches  burnt  on  the  hill  of  Moredun,  near  Perth,  about  the 
same  time  with  those  at  Abernethy.  The  seizing  of  the  red  book  saved 
the  trouble  of  a formal  trial,  which  was  indispensable  with  those  who  were 
convicted  and  burnt  at  this  time  in  England.” 

I11  introducing  the  story  the  author  says  : “ If  ever  the  poet  Burns 
had  been  in  this  part  of  the  country,  I would  have  said  he  had  taken  the 
leading  ideas  or  hints  from  it  in  his  humorous  and  excellent  poem.” 
The  truth  of  the  story  of  the  laird’s  adventure  is  of  little  consequence  ; 
but  that  Burns  was  familiar  with  it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted,  and  it  was 
in  a certain  sense  inevitable  that  somewhat  of  his  knowledge  of  witches 
should  be  embodied  in  a brilliant  effort  of  his  imagination. 

S.  H. 


THE  BLUE  ROSE. 

The  Blue  Rose  was  described  by  Alphonse  Karras  the  favourite  of  both 
ancient  and  modern  writers.  It  is  as  blue  as  the  sky,  is  of  Italian 
origin,  and  very  common.  It  has  not  been  figured  in  any  of  the 
periodicals  that  give  special  attention  to  horticultural  novelties,  but  it 
will  be  within  the  remembrance  of  some  of  our  readers  that  a gentleman 
who  formerly  fed  the  pages  of  G.M.  with  rosy  wisdom  saw  and  described 
the  wondrous  flower,  but  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  keep  it  for  the 
surprise  and  delight  of  the  world  at  large.  In  the  year  1854  this  rose 
was  heard  of  in  Paris,  and  many  believed  in  its  existence,  because  about 
that  time  some  half-dozen  roses  appeared  in  catalogues  and  gardens  and 
exhibitions,  showing  a considerable  advance  towards  the  coveted  colour. 
Perhaps  the  bluest  of  roses  that  have  acquired  historical  importance  is 
the  one  called  Louis  XIV.,  raised  by  Guillot  fils  and  sent  out  in  this 
country  in  the  year  1859.  It  is  described  in  the  list  of  1,485  varieties  of 
roses  given  in  the  “ Garden  Oracle  ” for  1882  as  “ velvety  red,”  which 
is  correct.  But  we  have  seen  a lot  of  blue  in  it,  and  that  should  have 
kept  it  in  cultivation.  But  it  may  be  considered  as  now  non-existent, 
and  the  reason  it  was  discarded  was  that  it  produced  fewer  flowers  than 
any  of  the  varieties  that  were  in  cultivation  at  the  time  it  was  introduced. 
In  the  “ Oracle”  list  referred  to,  some  forty  or  more  roses  may  be  found 
that  give  what  may  be  termed  a hint  of  blue  ; but  the  actual  word  “blue  ” 
has  no  place  in  the  columns  devoted  to  the  colours. 

In  “ Notes  and  Queries,”  April  14,  1855,  is  a quotation  from  the 
announcement  of  Mr.  Page,  a horticulturist,  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
following  effect  : The  horticulturists  of  Paris  have  succeeded,  by 
artificial  crossings  in  obtaining  a natural  rose  of  a blue  colour,  which  is 
the  fourth  colour  obtained  by  artificial  means  ; that  and  the  yellow  or 
tea  rose,  the  black  or  purple  rose,  and  the  striped  rose  being  all  inven- 
tions, and  the  result  of  skilful  and  scientific  gardening.  So  far,  as  to  the 
statement  of  the  case.  Mr.  Page  continues  : — 

Some  years  ago  nearly  the  identical  paragraph  now  copied  throughout 
the  country  about  this  blue  rose  was  circulated  in  all  the  papers  of  the 
day,  and  has  re-appeared  nearly  every  year  sinco.  It  must  be  that  some 
editor  occasionally  inserts  the  pile  of  marvels,  and  others  copy,  oblivious 
of  a thing  so  unimportant  as  a blue  rose.  In  a pecuniary  point  of  view, 
however,  a blue  rose  is  not  a trifle.  Independent  of  a handsome  standing 
premium  offered  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Paris,  a bluo  rose  would 
make  its  possessor  a princely  fortune.  I have  been  told  by  an  old  rose 
grower  that  the  recent  speculation  in  Augusta  (an  American  yellow  rose 
sent  out  1853),  yielded  its  perpetrators  20,000  dollars  profit  (£4,000). 
Surely  the  commercial  value  of  the  rose  has  not  depreciated  since  the 
days  of  Cleopatra  and  Nero.  On  the  fourth  day  of  her  festival  Cleopatra 
treated  Marc  Antony  to  a carpet  of  000  dollars’  worth  of  rose  leaves,  and 
Nero,  at  a single  festival,  oxpendod  £20,000  for  roses  alone.  Such  sums 
must  in  those  days  have  stripped  the  empire  of  every  rose  in  existence ; 
but  now,  when  there  are  over  12,000  varieties  of  roses,  and  the  culture 
so  widespread  that  in  one  city  alone  (Washington)  the  nurserymen  have 
altogether  this  winter  about  50,000  cuttings  in  process  of  rearing,  20,000 
dollars  for  one  rose  forces  us  to  explain,  “ O tempura,  O roses  1 ” But  so 
it  is.  Tho  rose  is  immortalized,  and  that  blue  rose  man,  if  he  manage 
well,  can  be  as  wealthy  as  some  well-known  bankers  in  London,  but  as 
yet  ho  has  not  made  his  appearance. 

Whence  came  the  idea  of  a bluo  roso  i Wo  ask  for  tho  idea,  being  as 
yet  uncertain  as  to  the  fact.  Well,  tho  idea  originated  with  tho  Moors  of 
Spain,  who  professed  to  have  bluo  roses,  and  who  explained  that  they 
were  obtained  by  watering  tho  plants  with  solutions  of  indigo.  In  his 
admirable  “ Rose  Gardon,”  Mr.  William  Paul,  commenting  on  tho  story, 
says  “ that  they  had  such  cannot  for  a moment  bo  supposed  ; and  tho 


means  by  which  it  has  been  said  they  obtained  them  are  still  more  ques- 
tionable.” But  this  mode  of  dealing  with  the  subject  does  not  push  the 
blue  roso  into  the  region  of  fiction,  because  within  a few  years  past  flowers 
of  tho  white  Lilium  longiflorum  have  been  exhibited  in  brilliant  red  and 
blue  colours,  said  to  be  produced  by  steeping  them  in  aniline  dyes.  The 
Marquis  D’Orbessan,  author  of  Essai  sur  les  Roues,  declares  that  he  saw 
tho  bluo  roses,  and  one  respectable  eye-witness  is  more  to  the  purpose 
than  any  amount  of  conjecture. 

And  so  we  come  to  another  question — may  we,  consistently  with  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature,  regard  the  blue  rose  as  a thing 
within  possibility,  regardless  of  the  question  whether  it  exists  or  not  1 

In  front  of  such  a question  stands  a terrible  declaration  by  Decandolle, 
a declaration  that  has  very  considerably  influenced  opinion,  although, 
like  many  another  declaration,  not  quite  so  good  as  it  looks.  The  great 
botanist  says  “Yellow  and  blue  are  the  fundamental  types  of  colour  in 
flowers,  and  these  colours  are  antagonistic,  mutually  excluding  each 
other.  Yellow  by  culture  may  be  changed  into  red  or  white,  but  never 
into  blue.  On  the  other  hand,  blue  will  pass  into  red,  but  never  into 
yellow.” 

We  shall  ask  a question  here  to  illustrate  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  portentous  argument.  Which  came  into  existence  first,  the  red  or 
the  blue  tropseolum  1 As  a matter  of  fact,  nobody  knows  ; but  the 
evolutionships  would  say  the  red  certainly.  Let  us  take  this  conclu- 
sion as  suitable  for  present  purposes.  If  red  tropseolums  develop  into 
blue  tropceolums,  why  should  not  red  roses  produce  blue  roses,  and  what 
becomes  of  the  declaration  that  yellow  and  red  are  antagonistic, 
“ mutually  excluding  each  other,”  when  we  have  in  the  tropseolums  blue, 
red,  and  yellow  flowers  1 

Let  us  enlarge  the  view  thus  suggested.  We  have  in  the  pansy, 
hyacinth,  flax,  scabious,  aconite,  salvia,  lupin,  iris,  in  addition  to  the 
tropseolum,  examples  of  blue,  yellow,  and  red  with  no  indication  what- 
ever of  antagonism.  Take  the  lupin  for  example  ; its  tones  of  blue  are 
superb  ; the  little  annual  lupin  is  of  a brilliant  yellow  colour,  and  the 
tree  lupin  is  a delicate  pale  yellow.  The  iris  is  not  the  less  a striking 
example.  If  it  be  said  the  colours  prevail  in  the  genera  and  not  in  the 
species,  we  shall  be  content  to  name  the  pansy  as  a bold  exception.  But 
to  entertain  this  argument  we  must  enter  upon  another,  for  it  will  be 
forced  upon  us  to  entertain  the  question,  what  is  a species  ? To  avoid 
that  question,  we  would  point  to  the  strelitzia  or  to  the  reticulated  iris 
for  refutation  in  the  individual  flower  of  the  doctrine  of  the  antagonism 
of  yellow  and  blue.  But  we  need  not  discuss  the  question  further  ; what 
Decandolle  wrote  in  haste  he  probably  repented  at  leisure. 

The  blue  rose  i3  possible,  and  the  blue  dahlia  is  possible.  The  ques- 
tion still  remains,  have  they  been  seen  ? The  correspondent  who  saw  it 
reported  on  the  circumstance  in  the  G.M.,  December  23,  1865,  and  to 
ease  the  mind  of  the  reader  who  cannot  refer,  it  may  be  said,  in  a word, 
that  he  saw  it  in  a dream.  As  for  Alphonse  Karr,  he  has  taken  care  to 
say  that  the  thing  is  notorious  as  a fiction  but  not  known  as  a fact,  and 
no  reasonable  person  believes  in  its  existence.  See  his  essay,  “ Les 
Roses  Noires  et  les  Roses  Bleues.” 


DOUBTING  IN  EARNEST. 

Wilhelm  Grimm  in  a letter  to  a friend  relates  that  once  a little  girl  rang  their 
bell  and  met  him  in  the  hall  with  the  words,  “ Are  you  the  Mr.  Grimm  who 
writes  the  pretty  tales  ? ” “Yes;  I and  my  brother.”  “And  that  of  the 
clever  little  tailor  who  married  £the  princess  ? ” “ Yes  ; certainly.” 

“ Well,”  said  the  child,  producing  the  book,  “ it  is  here  said  that  everyone  who 
doesn’t  believe  it  must  pay  him  a silver  thaler.  Now  I don’t  believe  that 
princess  ever  married  a tailor.  I haven’t  so  much  as  a thaler,  but  here  is  a 
groschen,  and  please  say  I hope  to  pay  the  rest  by  degrees.”  Just  then 
Jacob  came  up,  and  the  brothers  had  an  interesting  interview  with  the  little 
dame ; but  they  could  not  persuade  her  to  take  away  the  groschen  which  she 
had  laid  upon  the  table. 


A DREAM  OF  A DREAM, 

There  is  nowhere  anything  permanent  either  without  or  within  me,  but  only 
an  incessant  vicissitude.  Universally  I know  of  no  being,  not  even  of  my  own. 
There  is  no  Being.  I myself  know  nothing  at  all,  and  am  nothing.  Forms 
there  are  ; these  alone  are  existent,  and  are  cognisant  of  themselves  after  the 
manner  of  forms — forms  which  flit  past,without  there  being  anything  past  which 
they  flit ; which  hangtogether  through  forms  of  forms — without  any  thing  imaged 
by  them,  without  significance  or  object.  I am  myself  one  of  these  forms  ; nay, 
I am  not  myself  this,  but  only  a confused  form  of  forms.  All  reality  converts 
itself  into  a marvellous  dream,  without  life  to  dream  of,  or  soul  to  dream  with 
— to  a dream  which  hangs  together  in  a dream  of  itself.  Contemplation  is  that 
dream.  Reflection — the  fount  of  all  being,  and  all  reality  which  I figuro  to 
myself — the  fount  of  my  own  being,  aims,  and  faculties,  is  the  dream  of  that 
dream.  Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte. 


A Sensible  Notice. — Tho  late  Earl  of  Kilmoroy  put  up  on  a board  at  the 
entrance  to  a lane  noar  his  house  the  following  notice  : 

“ This  road  is  not  passable, 

Not  even  jaokassable  ; 

If  this  way  you  would  travel, 

You  must  bring  your  own  gravel.” 

Light  and  Leading. — Question  given  to  a pupil  toachor  niuoteon  years 
of  ago:  Who  was  Oliver  Cromwell?  Sketch  his  life  and  caroor.  Auswor: 
Oliver  Cromwell  was  tho  son  of  Robert  Cromwoll.  Ho  was  a good  man.  Ilo 
asceudod  tho  throno  in  tho  year  1649.  He  dissolved  Parliament,  looked  tho 
door,  and  put  tho  key  in  his  pooket. 
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IVTATIONAL  chrysanthemum  society.— royal  aquarium, 

WESTMINSTER. 

The  MID-WINTER  EXHIBITION  will  be  hold  on  WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY, 
Jan.  12  and  18,  1887. 
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The  National  Dietary  may  be  said  to  be  on  trial  at  the  present 
time — or,  if  not  on  trial,  say  on  exhibition — for  we  see  food  at  every 
turn,  and  for  a philosophical  consideration  of  the  subject,  the  question 
is  forced  upon  us — Do  people  need  an  excessive  amount  of  sweet 
and  greasy  food  at  this  particular  moment  ? Beyond  all  doubt,  a 
large  portion  of  the  human  family  find  delight  in  eating  and  drinking 
without  regard  to  the  actual  needs  of  nature,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  a 
need  of  nature  to  load  the  palate  with  sensations  and  the  stomach 
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with  incongruous  foods.  There  is  a certain  degree  of  beauty, 
perhaps,  in  a well-filled  butcher’s  or  poulterer’s  shop ; it  is  beauty  of 
a quite  peculiar  kind,  and  appeals  to  a sentiment  that  is  closely 
allied  to  sensuousness ; but  is  not  for  that  reason  objectionable. 
There  is,  in  fact,  so  close  a correspondence  between  our  tastes  and 
our  appetites  that,  on  suitable  occasions,  an  exhibition  of  food  is 
more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  any  number  of  pictures,  sculptures,  or 
even  flowers,  and  so  for  the  present  the  butcher  shall  be  our  master 
of  arts,  and  his  array  of  carcases  our  picture  gallery.  There  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  for  the  fact  that  the  display  of  carcases  in  London 
is  peculiar  to  the  place;  in  many  cities,  more  especially  on  the 
Continent,  the  mortal  remains  of  the  friends  that  have  come  from 
the  pastures  to  feed  us  are  carefully  concealed  from  public  view,  so 
that  one  may  wander  for  days  together  in  the  streets  and  not,  except 
by  searching  for  it,  see  so  much  as  a single  mutton  chop.  This 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  spectacle  of  cold  joints  in  their  pristine 
rosiness  is  not  so  gratifying  to  mankind  in  general  as  to  certain 
communities  in  particular.  We  do  not  pretend  to  have  any  special 
views  on  the  subject ; the  display  does  not  shock  us,  because  we  are 
accustomed  to  it ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  concealment  does  not 
trouble  us,  for  there  can  be  no  particular  benefit  in  accustoming  the 
eye  to  that  side  of  nature,  which  nature  commonly  conceals,  for  only 
by  an  act  of  violence  is  the  inner  part  of  any  animal  revealed  to  our 
vision. 

A more  interesting  question  lies  beneath.  Is  the  need  for  flesh 
as  food  as  natural  as  it  is  commonly  believed  to  be ; or,  in  other 
words,  might  we  not  find  advantage  to  our  health  and  our  means  by 
subsisting  on  a diet  of  fruits  and  farinaceous  substances  1 The 
question,  whatever  the  degree  of  importance  to  which  it  may  be 
entitled,  has  been  pleasantly  and  judiciously  forced  upon  public 
attention  within  the  past  half-dozen  years  by  militant  vegetarians 
who  contend  that  animal  food  is  at  once  unnecessary  and  injurious, 
unreasonably  expensive,  and  the  use  of  it  by  those  who  can  afford 
the  price,  detrimental  to  the  poor  who  cannot.  The  question  of  the 
necessity  is  of  the  first  importance  ; all  other  questions  of  economy  to 
the  individual  and  the  general  feeding  of  the  nation  are  subsidiary 
thereto.  If  flesh  foods  are  needful,  society  must  adapt  its  ways  to 
ensure  sufficient  of  them,  for  nature  cannot  be  thwarted  for  any 
purpose  without  entailing  penalties  at  every  step,  and  the  defeat  of 
the  purpose  in  the  end.  Do  we  need  animal  food  1 Can  we  not 
obtain  all  the  nourishment  we  require  from  the  vegetable  kingdom 
without  resorting  to  the  practice  of  destroying  life  1 It  is  a proper 
question  for  the  season,  and  our  friends  the  vegetarians  will  insist 
on  our  considering  it. 

Arguments  founded  on  the  teeth  and  general  anatomy  of  the 
human  frame  are  worthless  in  this  discussion.  It  is  a fact  that  man 
can  eat  almost  anything,  and  when  flesh  is  not  at  command  he  can 
do  pretty  well  without  it.  He  is  separated  from  the  whole  creation 
of  animated  beings,  not  by  any  special  construction  of  teeth  or 
stomach,  but  by  the  faculty  that  enables  him  to  grind,  to  cut,  to 
pickle,  to  cook  the  food  he  eats.  It  is  of  primary  importance  that 
he  cooks  his  food  ; he  is  the  only  animal  that  calls  in  the  aid  of  fire, 
and  this  it  is  that  gives  him  command  of  food  in  all  climates,  the 
fruits  of  the  tropics  being  sufficient  at  one  time,  while  at  another 
he  is  content  with  the  greasy  flesh  of  the  seal  or  the  whale.  This 
point  has  obtained  but  slight  attention  hitherto,  but  it  must  be  of 
importance  in  connection  with  the  whole  nature  of  man ; for,  apart 
from  the  intelligence  that  teaches  him  to  cook,  he  is  the  most  help- 
less of  creatures,  and  would  soon  be  obliterated  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  by  the  competition  of  the  lower  creatures  that  surpass  him  in 
strength,  agility,  and  those  arts  of  cunning  that  result  from  the 
exercise  of  special  faculties  of  sense.  We  must  take  him  as  he  is, 
and  we  find  him  everywhere  a flesh-eater  and  a cooker  of  his  meat. 
Those  only  abstain  from  flesh  who  cannot  get  it,  or  who,  being  the 
subjects  of  superstitious  beliefs,  are  governed  in  their  dietary  by 
rules  which  have  no  relation  to  health  whatever. 

Taking  man  as  we  find  him  then,  what  is  the  lesson  to  be  derived 
from  the  dietary  practices  of  communities  and  nations  1 In  our  own 
land  we  see  those  who  obtain  but  little  animal  food  occupying  the 
lowest  social  position.  We  know  perfectly  well  all  that  may  be  said 
about  the  depressive  influence  of  poverty,  but  we  are  content  for 
the  present  with  the  broad  fact  that  the  intelligent  and  prosperous 
who  are  best  capable  of  setting  an  example  of  what  life  should  be 
are  flesh-eaters,  we  might  say,  almost  to  a man.  In  a comparison  of 
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nations  the  argument  is  of  tremendous  force  when  we  behold  the 
vegetarian  nations  in  bondage  to  flesh-eaters,  anywhere  and  every- 
where holding  an  inferior  position,  so  that  dependence  and  slavery 
appear  inevitable  consequences  of  the  “ purity  of  mind  ” that  forbids 
the  use  of  the  flesh-pots. 

The  conquest  of  the  earth  has  been  accomplished  by  flesh-eating 
races,  and  the  colonist  of  to-day  must  be  a man  who  can  eat  anything, 
for  there  is  no  vegetarian  restaurant  in  the  bush.  There  is  much 
said  about  the  abundance  of  food  in  the  tropics,  and  the  indifference 
of  the  appetite  to  a carnal  diet  in  warm  countries.  But  the  people 
who  talk  this  sort  of  stuff  do  not  happen  to  have  experience  in  the 
matter,  or  they  would  know  that  animal  food  is  well-adapted  for 
sustaining  the  strength  under  the  trials  to  which  heat  subjects  it, 
and  all  travellers  agree  that  the  only  special  act  of  abstinence 
required  by  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  tropics  is  in  relation  to 
intoxicating  drinks,  which  are  dangerous  in  all  climates  and  in  all 
seasons  ; but  particularly  so  when  a high  temperature  prevails.  To 
justify  the  vegetarians  in  the  universal  application  of  their  principles, 
it  must  be  shown  that  man  can  everywhere  obtain  a sufficiency  of 
acceptable  nourishments  direct  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the 
simplo  truth  being  that  he  can  nowhere  do  it,  for  where  fruits  most 
abound  they  are  but  of  limited  use  both  as  to  their  season  of  per- 
fection and  their  adaptability  to  man’s  wants.  To  reduce  the  human 
race  to  a strictly  vegetable  diet  would  be  the  first  step  towards 
unpeopling  the  world,  and  we  imagine  that  is  no  part  of  the  vegetarian 
programme. 

The  point  commonly,  and  indeed  too  commonly,  urged,  that 
certain  forms  of  vegetable  food  contain  all  that  the  human  frame 
requires  for  nutritive  purposes,  must  be  granted  as  not  only  capable 
of  proof,  but  beyond  the  need  of  proof.  We  will  not  go  to  India  for 
evidence,  because  it  is  not  encouraging  to  take  lessons  from  conquered 
nations.  We  prefer  to  look  around  us  and  note  that  men  who 
practise  vegetarianism  are  apparently  as  healthy  and  happy  as  other 
men,  and,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  they  furnish  instructive  examples. 
Individuals  are  free,  and  as  an  individual  affair,  vegetarianism  is  all 
very  well  in  its  way.  In  grain  and  pulse  there  is  a considerable 
proportion  of  the  nitrogenous  compounds  that  are  so  especially 
characteristic  of  a flesh  diet,  and  that  constitute  one  of  the  attractions 
of  such  a food  to  the  universal  appetite.  But  these  “ vegetable 
meats,”  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  are  less  easy  of  digestion  than 
flesh,  and  those  who  live  upon  them  are  of  diminished  energy  of  life 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  their  dependence  on  pulse  and  grain. 
To  overcome  the  difficulty  recourse  is  often  had  to  the  use  of  eggs, 
but  this  is  so  violent  a proceeding  that  it  ought  to  be  forbidden 
under  penalties  by  the  law  of  the  land.  The  man  who  preaches 
vegetarianism  and  admits  eggs  into  his  dietary  has  accomplished  the 
reductio  ad  absurdum,  for  he  is  not  a vegetarian,  and  might  even  be 
denounced  as  combining  the  monster  and  the  hypocrite;  unless, 
indeed,  he  take  refuge  in  the  plea  of  ignorance,  which,  of  course,  will 
be  fatal  to  his  preaching.  Of  eggs  as  food  we  say  nothing ; they 
properly  belong  to  a mixed  dietary,  such  as  the  world  at  large 
approves  of,  but  as  every  egg  is  an  embryo  chicken,  the  disciples  of 
Pythagoras  have  no  right  to  touch  one.  Flesh  foods  are  commonly 
eaten  because  grateful  to  the  palate,  affording  agreeable  occupation 
to  the  digestive  powers,  and  most  acceptable  nourishment  to  the 
frame.  There  are  no  vegetable  foods  that  answer  to  these  three  points 
in  an  equal  degree ; we  have  nothing  to  say  against  fruits  and 
farinaceous  substances,  we  only  say  they  do  not  of  themselves  suffice 
for  sustaining  life  in  the  most  pleasant  manner,  being  more  remote 
than  flesh  from  the  constitution  requiring  to  appropriate  them,  and, 
therefore,  less  easy  of  assimilation.  Flesh  may  be  eaten  raw,  and 
without  mastication,  and  then  will  prove  no  particular  burden  to  the 
stomach.  But  this  cannot  be  said  of  peas  and  beans,  or  of  wheat 
and  potatoes.  In  most  houses  meat  is  too  much  cooked,  and  people 
eat  more  than  they  need  of  it.  But  it  is  a necessity  of  life  for  all 
that,  and  rich  in  benefits  for  those  who  use  it  in  reason  and 
moderation. 


The  Prince  op  Wales  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Linnman  Society  at  the  meeting  of  that  body  on  December  16. 

Devon  and  Exeter  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  its 
summer  show  August  17,  and  chrysanthemum  show  November  4. 

Mr.  C.  Solman  has  been  engaged  as  gardener  at  Wonersh  Park, 
Guildford,  the  residence  of  J.  J.  Sudbury,  Esq. 

Mr.  H.  Pewtress  has  received  the  appointment  of  gardener  to 
A lfred  Tate,  Esq.,  Rosoleigh,  Woolton,  Liverpool. 

Odontoolossum  crispum  Stevensi,  one  of  the  finest  of  the  many 
good  forms  of  this  beautiful  species,  was  sold  at  Stevens’  Rooms  a few 
days  since  for  eighty  guineas. 

Newcastle  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  an  autumn  exhibi- 
tion next  year,  instead  of  its  usual  summer  show.  The  dates  are 
August  30  and  31,  and  September  1, 


Hooper  and  Co.,  of  Covent  Garden,  having  enlarged  their 
operations  in  various  ways,  and  the  senior  partner  having  retired,  a 
limited  company  has  been  formed  to  purchase  and  take  over  the 
bueiness,  the  capital  being  fixed  at  £100,000  in  10,000  shares  of  £10 
each.  The  offices  are  in  the  Piazza,  Covent  Garden. 

Field’s  Jubilee  Flower  Cups,  of  which  we  have  received 
samples,  are  well  deserving  the  immediate  attention  of  exhibitors  of 
cut  flowers,  more  especially  chrysanthemums.  The  cups  are  so  mado 
that  they  fit  into  the  water  tubes  in  telescopic  manner,  and  enable  the 
exhibitor  to  arrange  the  blooms  at  any  desired  height  without  the  aid 
of  springs,  which  are  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  To  still  further 
facilitate  the  fixing  of  the  flowers  in  position,  the  tubes  of  the  cup  are 
provided  with  a wire  loop  at  each  end.  The  cups  are  made  in.  three 
sizes,  and  the  manufacturer  is  Mr.  B.  Field,  Swan  Place,  Old  Kent 
Road,  S.E. 

January  Show  op  Chrysanthemums  by  the  National  Chrysan- 
themum Society,  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster,  January  12  and 
13,  is  the  subject  of  much  interesting  speculation,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a January  show  is  a new  feature  in  floriculture.  The  schedule 
for  this  show  comprises  in  all  sixteen  classes,  and  they  may  be  said  to 
include  all  January  subjects  save  poinsettias.  There  are  seven  classes 
for  blooms  and  bouquets  of  chrysanthemums,  and  added  thereto  classes 
for  cyclamens,  primulas,  solanums,  hollies,  ivies,  and  conifers.  This 
January  show  ought  to  ripen  into  a great  feature  in  the  programme  of 
the  useful  and  spirited  N.C.S.  The  secretary  is  Mr.  William  Holmes, 
Frampton  Park  Nurseries,  Hackney,  London,  E. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  DR  SHARPE. 

It  has  given  me  much  satisfaction  to  read  Mr.  O.  Harman  Payne’s 
notes  on  the  statement  that  has  been  made  as  to  the  identity  of  D r. 
Sharpe  with  the  Old  Purple  variety  introduced  by  Mons.  Blanchard  to 
Europe  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  figured  in  Botanical  Magazine, 
tab.  327.  I am  glad  that  Mr.  Payne  has  dealt  with  the  question  so  satis- 
factorily, because  it  is  a point  of  some  importance  that  mistakes  of  this 
kind  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged,  but  be  corrected  if 
possible.  That  the  flowers  of  Dr.  Sharpe  bear  a striking  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  Old  Purple  as  represented  in  the  Botanical  Magazine 
I am  perfectly  aware.  The  likeness  is  indeed  so  great  that  in  a lecture 
delivered  last  year  before  the  Bedford  Park  Natural  History  Society, 

I selected  an  indifferently  formed  flower  of  Dr.  Sharpe  to  show  the  cha- 
racter of  the  first  large-flowered  variety  introduced  to  this  country.  But 
because  there  is  a similarity  between  the  two  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  are  identical,  and  I am  surprised  that  so  careful  an  observer  as 
my  friend  Mr.  Burbidge  should  have  made  such  a blunder.  Still 
more  am  I surprised  that  Mr.  J.  Douglas  should  have  rushed  into  the 
front  to  support  Mr.  Burbidge’s  views  without  pausing  for  a moment 
to  consider  whether  he  was  right  or  wrong  in  the  opinion  to  which  he 
gave  expression.  If  we  turn  to  the  plate  in  the  Botanical  Magazine, 
we  find  a flower  of  a much  smaller  size  than  the  most  indifferently 
grown  bloom  of  Dr.  Sharpe  that  has  come  under  my  notice.  We  also 
find  it  to  be  so  very  thin  as  to  be  almost  semi-double.  That  the  variety 
is  represented  in  its  true  character  I have  no  doubt,  for  in  the  some- 
what lengthy  description  accompanying  the  plate  the  flowers  are  said 
to  range  from  semi-double  to  double,  and  the  golden  tubular  florets 
are  described  as  being  more  orless  visible.  The  flowers  of  Dr.  Sharpe, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  characterized  by  their  extreme  fulness,  and  a 
flower  produced  by  a half  starved  plant  in  a small  pot  would  require 
to  have  at  least  one-half  of  its  florets  removed  before  it  would  present 
the  thin  appearance  of  the  flower  of  the  Old  Purple.  There  is  also  a 
decided  difference  in  the  colour,  but  knowing  how  strangely  misrepre- 
sented are  the  hues  of  flowers  in  coloured  prints,  and  the  length  of 
time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  drawing  in  question  was  prepared  1 do 
not  attach  much  importance  to  that  point. 

The  history  of  Dr.  Sharpe  may  be  told  in  a very  few  years,  and 
without  waiting  until  information  can  be  obtained  from  the  Antipodes. 
It  was  not  distributed  “ something  like  ten  years  ago,”  as  suggested  in 
Mr.  Payne’s  “ Echoes,”  at  page  753,  but  exactly  twenty  years  ago. 
The  variety  was  raised  by  Dr.  Sharpe,  who  lived  at  Waltham  Cross,  not 
at  Tunbridge  Wells,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Burbidge  in  his  work  on  the 
chrysanthemum,  and  it  was  sent  out  in  the  season  1866-67  by  Mr.  A. 
Forsyth,  then  of  the  Brunswick  Nursery,  Stoke  Newington.  So  great 
was  the  favour  shown  the  variety  by  the  cultivators  in  the  Stoke 
Newington  district  that  at  the  exhibition  held  in  1868  it  was  repre- 
sented in  nearly  all  the  collections  of  plants  by  specimens  in  .a  very 
high  state  of  development.  It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Forsyth  has 
not  published  any  particulars  as  to  the  origin  of  the  flower,  but  this 
also  is  wrong,  for  in  a communication  which  appeared  in  the  Gar- 
deners’ Magazine  of  November  30,  1872,  he  expressly  states  that  it 
was  raised  by  Dr.  Sharpe.  In  a note  on  the  chrysanthemums  in  the 
gardens  of  that  gentleman,  which  appeared  in  the  volume  for  1872, 
page  673,  Mr.  Forsyth  says ; “ The  other  day  I enjoyed  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  splendid  collection  of  chrysanthemums  iu  the  gardens  of 
John  Sharpe,  Esq.,  at  Waltham  Cross,  which,  it  may  be  assumed,  has 
not  been  surpassed  in  any  private  establishment  in  the  .United 
Kingdom.  Dr.  Sharpe  has  for  many  years  taken  a most  lively  interest 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  chrysanthemum,  and  has  also  succeeded  in 
raising  some  fine  seedlings.  One  of  these — Dr.  Sharpe  it  was  my 
good  fortune  to  distribute  a few  years  since,  and,  it  may  be  safely  said, 
there  is  not  another  reflexod  flower  to  equal  it,  whether  for  richness  of 
colour,  size,  and  perfection  of  form  of  the  flower,  or  the  fine,  compact 
habit  and  lloriforous  character  of  the  plant.”  This,  I consider, 
is  all  the  explanation  that  could  possibly  be  desired  from  Mr.  Eorsyth, 

George  Gordon. 
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WINTER  WORK  IN  FRUIT  ORCHARDS. 

By  J.  C.  Clarks. 

Tiik  winter  months  offer  a good  opportunity  for  doing  any  necessary 
work  in  fruit  orchards.  Even  in  those  that  aro  managed  in  the  best 
possible  manner  there  are  always  a few  matters  that  require  attention 
during  the  wiutor  season,  as  that  is  the  time  for  planting  as  well  as  for 
pruning. 

In  open  weather  the  planting  of  young  trees  may  bo  proceeded 
with,  and  the  sooner  it  is  done  now  the  better,  to  enable  the  soil  to 
become  settled  about  the  roots  before  dry  weather  occurs.  In  many 
cases  old  trees  are  allowed  to  remain  upon  the  ground  long  after  they 
have  ceased  to  be  fruitful.  This  is  a mistake,  for  when  a tree  has 
become  so  exhausted  with  age  as  to  be  unable  to  produce  other  than 
small  and  indifferently-formed  fruit,  it  should  be  grubbed  out  and  a 
young  one  planted  to  supply  its  place.  As  far  as  practicable  no  young 
tree  should  be  put  in  the  station  from  which  the  old  one  was  removed, 
and  a fresh  position  be  provided  for  every  now  tree  that  is  planted, 
unless  the  old  exhausted  soil  can  be  taken  away  and  replaced  with 
fresh  oompost.  It  is  not  often  that  orchard  trees  obtain  so  much 
attention  as  this,  for  each  tree  would  require  three  or  four  cartloads  of 
fresh  soil.  It  is,  therefore,  more  important  to  change  the  position 
every  time  a young  tree  is  planted.  It  is  practically  of  no  consequence, 
the  lines  of  trees  being  broken  or  irregular.  Orchards  should  be 
managed  in  the  best  way  for  producing  the  best  crops  of  fruit.  It  is 
fine  fruit  that  helps  to  pay  the  rent,  and  if  that  can  be  had  it  matters 
not  whether  the  trees  are  planted  with  mathematical  precision  or  dis- 
tributed irregularly  about  the  ground. 

Anyone  conversant  with  the  condition  of  English  fruit  orchards 
cannot  fail  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a lamentable  scarcity  of 
all  sorts  of  fruit  except  apples.  This  is  equivalent  to  carrying  all  the 
eggs  in  one  basket,  because  when  the  apple  crop  fails  there  is  no 
possibility  of  balancing  the  loss  with  anything  else.  One  may  walk 
through  scores  of  orchards  and  not  find  a single  plum  or  pear  tree. 
As  regards  cobs  and  filberts  they  are  scarcer  still.  Where  there  are  a 
few  damson  trees  met  with,  they  have  the  appearance  of  having  come 
by  chance  rather  than  by  any  arrangement.  This  is  not  as  it  should 
be  ; for,  whilst  apples  should  be  the  principal  crop,  it  is  a short-sighted 
policy  to  exclude  the  other  fruits  altogether.  Every  orchard  should 
contain  a few  trees  of  such  plums  as  Diamond  and  Mitchelson’s  Orleans, 
Pond’s  Seedling,  and  Victoria.  Perhaps  standard  plums  may  not  do  well 
very  far  north,  but  there  is  a large  tract  of  country,  where  they  may  be 
expected  to  do  well.  With  regard  to  pears,  the  same  remarks  apply, 
and  especially  in  the  case  of  those  sorts  which  ripen  early.  Williams’s 
Bon  Chretien  does  very  well  as  a standard,  although  it  does  not  make  a 
handsome  tree,  but  it  is  a fairly  good  and  constant  bearer,  and  the  fruit 
always  realizes  a good  price  in  the  market.  The  Windsor  makes  a capital 
standard,  and  although  it  is  not  a prolific  bearer,  it  invariably  bears 
moderate  crops,  and  not  unfrequently  the  fruits  realize  three  halfpence 
each  wholesale.  Besides  these  two  sorts  there  are  the  Swan’s  Egg, 
Crassane,  Autumn  Bergamot,  Brown  Beurre,  Beurre  Superfin,  and 
Clapp’s  Favourite  will  also  do  well  in  warm  localities. 

In  the  matter  of  pruning,  much  less  of  this  is  done  than  the  case 
requires.  I do  not  wish  to  imply  that  there  are  not  some  orchards 
which  are  well  cared  for  in  this  respect ; but  such  cases  are  an  excep- 
tion. In  the  majority  of  instances  too  much  pruning  is  done  at  one 
time,  with  long  intervals  between.  Moss-headed  trees  are  allowed  to 
become  over-crowded  with  thin  weakly  shoots,  which  only  produce 
small  and  inferior  fruit.  Those  with  a spreading,  loose  growth  are 
allowed  to  extend  their  branches  to  an  unreasonable  length,  and  then 
when  they  are  carrying  their  fruit  the  first  rough  wind  has  so  much 
power  on  the  pliant  branches  that  the  principal  part  of  the  crop  is 
blown  down  before  the  fruit  is  ripe.  On  the  other  hand  were  leading 
branches  to  be  cut  back  moderately  once  in  three  years  the  head  of  the 
tree  would  assume  a more  compact  form,  and  the  branches  help  to 
shelter  each  other.  Those  trees  which  form  naturally  close  heads  like 
the  old  Forge  apple,  should  be  regularly  attended  to  once  in  two  years, 
so  as  to  keep  the  head  clear  of  the  weak  spray-like  growth,  and  thus 
let  in  light  and  air  to  strengthen  the  main  branches,  thereby  increasing 
the  size  of  the  fruit.  The  great  fault  of  the  English  apples  is  they 
are  too  small.  This  is  not  so  much  the  fault  of  the  sort  itself  as  that 
of  the  cultivator.  The  trees  are  allowed  to  have  too  much  bearing 
surface,  which  being  composed  of  weak  and  over-crowded  growth  can- 
not sustain  a full  crop.  In  consequence  of  this  the  bulk  of  the  produce 
is  inferior  both  in  size  and  colour. 

To  protect  the  trees  from  the  depredations  of  rabbits,  there  is  no 
more  simple  plan  than  to  surround  them  with  galvanised  wire  netting. 
I have  used  this  netting  as  a protection  for  many  years  for  all  sorts  of 
trees  in  places  where  rabbits  are  numerous,  and  it  protects  them  more 
effectually  over  a longer  time  and  with  less  trouble  than  anything  else 
I have  tried,  The  netting  used  is  two  feet  wide  and  has  an  inch  mesh. 
This  is  cut  into  lengths  ranging  from  nine  inches  to  two  feet  wide 
according  to  the  size  of  the  tree  to  be  protected.  For  young  trees 
pieces  between  nine  and  twelve  inches  are  enough  to  encircle  them  and 
leave  plenty  of  space  for  the  stem  to  grow.  The  end  which  rests  on 
the  ground  is  fastened  down  with  a couple  of  wooden  pegs.  Where 
the  wire  meets  the  loose  ends  are  quite  sufficient  to  make  it  secure. 
When  pigs  or  sheep  have  the  run  of  the  orchard,  the  netting  should  fit 
rather  close  to  the  stem,  and  then  the  cattle  will  not  rub  it  off.  Once 
a year  the  trees  should  be  examined  to  see  that  the  netting  has  not 
been  interfered  with.  To  protect  the  stems  of  fruit  trees  from  being 
barked  by  cattle,  I find  the  most  substantial  protection  is  obtained  by 
enclosing  the  boles  with  strips  of  boards  known  as  builders’  battens. 
These  are  generally  three  inches  wide  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
thick.  Four  of  these  are  sufficient  to  protect  a young  tree  ; one  end 
should  be  sharpened  and  driven  a little  way  into  the  ground.  The 


pieces  must  bo  long  enough  to  reach  up  to  the  branches,  and 
when  they  are  Bet  up  round  the  tree  they  must  be  laced 
together  twelvo  inches  from  the  bottom  and  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  top  with  strong  t wire.  To  securely  fasten  the 
battens  together,  a hole  should  be  made  in  the  middle  of  each,  through 
which  the  wire  must  bo  drawn.  By  this  means  the  boards  can  be 
drawn  up  as  close  as  may  be  desired.  The,  larger  the  tree  the  more 
battens  will  be  necessary,  and  if  they  are  painted  With  a coat  of  tar 
before  they  are  put  up  they  will  last  for  several  years.  This  is  the 
least  expensive  and  most  durable  way  of  protecting  the  trees  that  I 
have  tried. 

The  surface  dressing  is  a point  in  the  management  of  orchards 
which  is  not  sufficiently  attended  to  by  those  who  want  large  fruit  with 
a clear  skin.  Cultivators  do  not,  as  a rule,  expect  good  crops  of  corn 
or  roots,  or  a good  supply  of  vegetables,  unless  they  have  manured  the 
land,  but  in  the  case  of  fruit  orchards  quite  an  opposite  view  is  taken, 
for  the  most  part  they  plant  the  trees  and  leave  them  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  expecting  all  the  while  good  crops  of  fruit.  That  they  do 
not  obtain  them  regularly  the  season  just  passed  offers  sufficient  evi- 
dence. On  the  failure  of  the  past  season’s  apple  crop  I hold  decided 
views,  and  I maintain  that  the  widespread  failure  is  due  more  to  in- 
different management  than  anything  else  ; the  fact  that  for  the  most 
part  apple  trees  in  gardens  bore  good  crops,  where  they  are  generally 
better  managed  than  in  orchards,  proves  that  something  must  be 
wrong.  I am  willing  to  admit  that  shelter  may  have  had  something 
to  do  with  the  preservation  of  the  blossoms,  and  so  added  to  the  crop. 
But  there  must  have  been  something  else  to  have  made  so  much 
difference  between  good  crops  and  none  at  all.  The  productiveness  of 
the  garden  trees  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  result  of  judicious  cropping 
in  previous  years  and  a rich  soil.  If  not  rich,  soil  in  gardens  is  usually 
maintained  in  a sufficiently  fertile  condition  to  enable  the  trees  to  bear 
the  strain  of  producing  regular  crops  of  fruit.  Except  exhaustion  in 
the  trees  through  having  borne  three  heavy  crops  of  fruit  consecutively, 
there  was  no  unfavourable  climatic  condition  last  spring  to  account  for 
so  signal  a failure  of  apples.  There  was  plenty  of  plums,  and  in  many 
cases  fair  crops  of  pears,  because  the  trees  had  not  been  exhausted  by 
bearing  full  crops  the  seasons  immediately  preceding  it.  Ido  not  mean 
to  say  that  failure  altogether  would  have  been  averted  had  a better 
system  of  cultivation  prevailed.  But  I contend  that  if  the  trees  had 
been  regularly  and  judiciously  pruned  better  crops  would  have  been 
obtained,  especially  if  the  roots  had  been  better  nourished.  The  value 
of  surface-dressing  orchard  land  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  its 
fertility  is  not  sufficiently  recognized.  Many  trees  that  are  now  pre- 
maturely old  through  the  poverty  of  the  soil  might  be  restored  to  health 
and  fruitfulness  by  the  applications  of  rich  surface  dressings,  especially 
immediately  over  the  roots.  The  materials  for  top  dressing  can  hardly 
be  too  strong  ; but  in  most  cases  good  farmyard  manure  is  the  only 
thing  available,  and  nothing  else  is  likely  to  do  so  much  good,  provided 
it  is  laid  on  to  a sufficient  thickness,  and  additional  applications  made 
as  the  case  requires.  Rich  maiden  loam  would  be  better  than  nothing, 
as  anything  that  will  nourish  the  roots  will  be  beneficial. 

In  going  amongst  orchards  of  Devon  I have  been  surprised  at  the 
luxuriant  condition  of  the  trees  where  cattle  had  been  kept  in  the 
enclosures  during  the  winter.  Pigs  and  sheep  appear  to  be  the  favourite 
animals  for  keeping  in  orchards ; the  former  being  fed  and  kept  in 
them  constantly,  and  in  the  case  of  sheep  they  are  brought  to  the 
orchards  at  night  and  taken  out  in  the  morning.  No  anxiety  is  felt 
about  the  grass,  for  I have  seen  the  surface  trodden  into  a quagmire 
during  the  winter,  but  as  spring  advances  and  the  cattle  are  removed,  it 
quickly  commences  a luxuriant  growth  and  assumes  a rich  green 
colour.  It  does  not  require  a great  stretch  of  imagination  to  convince 
one  how  much  benefit  the  trees  must  receive  from  so  much  cattle  being 
kept  in  a limited  area  for  several  consecutive  months.  However,  from 
personal  observation  I can  say  that  no  more  fruitful  orchards  are  any- 
where to  be  found.  Some  may  be  disposed  to  say  that  climate  alone  is 
sufficient  to  account  for  it ; but  I do  not  think  so,  for  there  are  as  many 
unfruitful  orchards  in  Devonshire  as  in  any  other  county  of  England. 


ORCHID  NOTES. 

Cattleya  speciosissima  Buchananiana. — This  is  a very  fine  variety 
of  a beautiful  autumn-flowering  Cattleya,  which  has  been  figured  in 
the  current  number  of  the  Orchid  Album,  but  the  absurd  varietal  name 
suggests  the  propriety  of  giving  such  varieties  an  appropriate  English 
appellation.  The  very  large  flowers,  with  richly-coloured  lip,  mark  this 
variety  out  to  be  one  of  the  best  Cattleyas  in  flower  at  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. It  is  a very  shy  flowering  species,  and  requires  special  culture 
to  bring  out  its  best  properties.  The  plants  should  be  grown  in  baskets 
or  pots,  in  the  usual  peat  and  sphagnum  compost,  and  be  suspended 
close  to  the  glass  roof  in  the  Cattleya  house.  They  ought  to  have  a 
decided  season  of  rest  by  being  kept  dry,  when  they  have  made  their 
growth.  All  these  plants  require  plenty  of  light  and  to  be  shaded  only 
from  scorching  sun. 

Lycaste  Deppei  punctatissima,  also  figured  in  the  Orchid 
Album,  is  a beautifully  spotted  form  of  the  species.  Lip,  sepals,  and 
petals  are  all  very  prettily  spotted.  It  is,  doubtless,  quite  unique  a3  a 
variety.  The  Lycastes  are  easily  grown,  as  a general  rule,  and  yet 
some  persons  fail  to  grow  them  well  who  are  successful  with  ocher 
orchids.  Ours  have  done  better  this  year  than  usual  in  a shady  part  of 
the  Cattleya  house ; they  require  a rather  warmer  temperature  than 
Odontoglossums,  and  it  is  desirable  to  mix  some  good  flakey  leaf-mould 
with  the  potting  soil.  Some  of  the  best  cultivated  plants  1 ever  saw 
were  produced  in  Mr.  Borwick’s  garden  at  Higham  HilL  They  were 
potted  in  leaf-mould,  pure  and  simple,  with  a sprinkling  of  potash  fish 
manure. 
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Oycnoches  ohlorochilon  is  also  represented.  This  is  a arge 
Howered  species  of  the  singular  “ Swan  Orchid,”  with  yellowish- 
green  sepals  and  petals ; the  peculiar  looking  lip  is  creamy  yellow. 
They  are  mostly  free  growing  deciduous  orchids  requiring  the  tempera- 
ture of  East  India  house. 

Odontoglossum  Alexandra  regin.*  is  also  figured,  and  is  a 
very  pretty  variety,  the  flowers  white,  the  sepals,  petals,  and  lip  being 
spotted  and  blotched  with  reddish  brown.  For  potting  these  orchids, 
it  is  stated  that  the  fibre  from  tufted  masses  of  the  common  polypody 
is  excellent.  It  is  possible  we  will  have  to  try  substitutes  of  some 
kind  for  our  orchids,  as  good  peat  becomes  every  year  more  difficult 
to  be  obtained.  Almost  any  tough  fibre  that  does  not  readily  decay 
might  be  used  for  potting.  J.  Douglas. 


SIMON  DELAUX 

Horticulture  Establishment's  at  Saint-Martin  of  the  Touch, 
near  Toulouse  (Haute-Garonne)  France 
CRHYSANTHEMUM 

At  the  last  particular  and  international  exhibition  in  Toulouse,  a 
hundred  unpublished  and  news  varieties  of  the  most  remarkable  were 
rewarded  by  the  first  great  price : Gold  medal  of  first  class. 

The  Jury  acknowledging  the  superiority  of  our  semis  over  these  of 
our  competitors,  reserves  the  second  price ; that  give  an  exact  notion 
of  the  exceptive  merit  of  our  plants  : such  issues  want  not  to  be 
commented. 

Three  hundred  unpublished  varieties,  exceding  the  ones  the  other 
in  a beauty,  were  submitted  to  the  valuation  of  the  Jury.  Independ- 
ently of  the  varieties  already  delivered  to  the  trade  in  these  last  years 
and  universally  known  to  day,  for  there  is  more  twenty  years  that  we 
have  made  us  an  speciality  to  cultivate  this  fine  radiated  so  exactly 
estimated.  The  varieties  the  most  extraordinary  and  remarkable,  as 
for  the  form  as  the  colour,  all  abtained  of  our  numerous  yearly  seed- 
beds, were  put  by  with  the  greatest  attention  : so  we  prepare  ourselves 
to  lute  in  this  pacific  tourney,  with  this  copious  collection  of  three 
hundred  unpublished  varieties  which  the  visitors  of  the  exhibition  did 
not  get  tired  to  admire  them  and  which  the  Jury  rewarded  by  the  first 
great  price. 

In  this  collection  a sorting  has  been  made  by  us  a hundred  of 
varieties  of  the  most  remarkable  are  been  selected  and  we  can  assert 
what  she  entirely  surpass  all  what  has  appeared  of  beautifull  till  there. 
The  finest  collections  are  greatly  surpassed  by  the  one  which  we 
offerd  to  our  honourable  clientship.  We  find  there  a bigness  of 
flowers  which  had  not  been  reached  till  now,  with  laciniated,  crisped, 
goffered  and  twisted  petals,  feigning  some  ribbons  of  the  most  graceful 
effect;  the  brightest  and  the  most  varied  colouring  meet  them  in 
this  collection,  which  join  in  the  same  time  the  most  varied  and 
eccentric  forms. 

Ceding  after  having  resisted  a long  time  to  the  numerous  solicita- 
tions of  the  most  distinguished  amators,  we  decided  at  last  to  make 
profit  our  honourable  clients  and  the  horticol  society  of  that  rich  and 
only  collection  in  putting  in  the  trade  a hundred  of  our  finest 
products,  result  of  twenty  years  of  observance  and  worck,  got  by 
fecondations,  hybridations,  and  selections  carefully  coinbined. 

A price  of  600  francs  is  offered  by  the  Simon  Delaux  firm’s, 
horticulturist,  at  Saint-Martin  of  the  Touch,  near  Toulouse  (Haute- 
Garonne),  France,  to  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  of  London, 
to  be  awarded  at  the  time  of  the  first  Exhibition  of  Chrysanthemum, 
organised  by  this  Society,  in  november  1887,  to  the  horticulturist  or 
amator  who  will  present  this  collection  in  pots,  in  plants  the  finest  and 
the  best  cultivated. 

We  also  offer  to  the  same  Society,  a price  of  a value  of  100  francs, 
for  the  same  collection  presented  in  cutted  flowers. 

The  relaited  Catalogue  of  the  100  varieties  will  be  sent  to  the 
affranchised  request. 

We  pray  MM.  the  editors  of  news  paper  or  general  secretaries  of 
the  horticulture  Societies,  to  whom  this  present  circular  letter  wil  be 
sent,  to  have  the  Kindness  to  put  in  their  estimable  news  paper,  the  upper 
notice  concerning  the  London  Exhibition’s.  We  sent  here  to  them  our 
anticipated  thanks. 

[We  comply  with  M.  Delaux’s  request,  with  the  exception  of 
excluding  the  commercial  particulars,  which  would  best  appear  in  the 
advertising  department. — Ed.] 


Standard  Bearer  Celery  sent  up  from  York  House,  Great 
Malvern,  is  of  large  growth,  the  colour  deep  dull  red,  the  blanched 
portion  white  with  agreeable  tinge  of  pink,  quite  solid,  crisp,  and  some- 
what tender  and  of  an  excellent  nutty  flavour.  As  a market  celery 
this  appears  to  be  a variety  of  some  importance  ; and  doubtless,  it  is  of 
value  for  the  garden. 

The  Weather  has  rather  gratified  than  distressed  the  world  within 
the  past  ten  days,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  while  severe  frost 
is  unusual  in  advance  of  Christmas,  it  is]  also  unusual  for 
London  and  the  south-eastern  counties  to  have  the  sharpest 
taste  of  it,  which  has  happened  in  the  present  instance.  An 
early  winter  is  generally  first  experienced  in  the  north,  but  this  time 
the  south  has  had  the  lead.  When  accounts  are  cast  up  it  will  be  found 
that  the  temperature  has  ruled  considerably  under  average  throughout 
December,  so  far.  The  outlook,  however,  seems  to  include  changes, 
for  at  this  time  (Wednesday  noon)  the  barometer  is  falling,  and  the 
wind  appears  to  bo  backing,  so  we  fear  the  holidays  will  not  have  the 
advantage  of  ice  for  skating. 


AFRICAN  LILY. 

Agapanthus  umbellatus. 

Nothing  that  the  great  African  continent  has  given  us  in  the  way  of  flowers 
can  surpass  in  value  the  glorious  old  African  lily,  which  is  uot  a lily,  but  an 
amaryllis,  and  is  none  the  worse  for  that.  From  Africa  we  have  the  magnifi- 
cent terrestrial  orchids  called  disas,  any  number  of  heaths  and  pelargoniums, 
not  a few  of  the  finest  palms,  and  the  hard-leaved  cycads,  that  connect  them 
with  the  sago-palms  of  India  and  China.  But  for  usefulness,  the  agapanthus 
stands  alone  ; and  if  we  are  called  upon  to  find  a companion  for  it,  the  Vallota 
purpurea  shall  have  the  preference  over  all  other  African  plants  ; and  this  also, 
although  called  “ Scarborough  Lily,”  is,  strictly  speaking,  an  amaryllis.  This 
familiar  plant  has  been  classed  aB  a crinum,  as  a hyacinth,  as  a polyanthus, 
and  atulbaghia;  its  modern  name  dates  from  the  publication  of  Aiton’s 
“ Hortus  Kewensis,”  wherein,  on  the  authority  of  L’Heritier,  it  is  entered  by 
the  name  now  universally  recognized.  It  was  cultivated  in  the  Royal  Gardens 
at  Hampton  Court  in  1692,  therefore  it  is  no  novelty  ; and  yet  of  [its  history 
there  is  not  much  to  be  said. 

This  fine  plant  is  commonly  and  advantageously  regarded  as  requiring  pro- 
tection in  winter,  and  is,  therefore,  grown  in  pots  and  tubs.  It  is,  however, 
quite  hardy  in  the  southern  counties,  and  in  London  survives  an  ordinary 
winter  in  the  open  border,  where,  if  spared  for  a few  years  the  trial  of  a 
severe  and  prolonged  frost,  it  increases  to  a large  mass,  and  flowers  freely  in 
the  month  of  September.  The  winter  of  1885-6,  the  longest  we  have  known, 
though  certainly  not  the  severest,  affected  outdoor  plants  at  Kew  so  slightly, 
that  when,  in  the  month  of  April,  the  spring  renewed  the  growth  of  vegeta- 
tion, they  were  found  to  be  fresh  and  green,  and  scarcely  touched  by  the  winter 
frost.  In  the  Botanical  Gardens  of  Manchester  some  large  clumps  have 
stood  out  in  borders  for  several  years,  with  but  little  harm,  from  which  they 
have  soon  recovered.  Some  very  fine  clumps  that  we  had  in  the  open 
border,  on  heavy  land,  in  a northern  suburb  of  London,  were  so  much  injured 
by  the  keen, frost  that  occurred  in  the  month  of  March,  1880,  that  it  was  not 
until  the  end  of  May  that  they  presented  above  ground  a new  growth  of  green 
leaves  from  the  roots  ; and  in  that  year  they  did  not  flower,  having  enough 
to  do  to  accomplish  their  re-establishment. 

We  are  particular  to  set  forth  these  facts,  because,  when  a noble  plant, 
such  as  the  one  before  us,  proves  to  be  hardy  enough  to  brave  an  average 
winter  in  the  open  ground,  the  gain  of  all  lovers  of  a garden  is  immense.  But, 
as  remarked  above,  the  plant  is  with  advantage  treated  as  requiring  protec- 
tion in  winter,  and  generally  speaking,  the  amateur  cultivator  will  insure  the 
best  success  by  practising  pot  culture. 

The  agapanthus  requires  a rich,  strong,  loamy  soil,  in  which  it  produces  a 
large  mass  of  stout  fleshy  roots,  that  are  thirsty  in  high  summer  time.  It  is 
a mistake  to  prepare  a light  sandy  compost,  except  when  the  plants  have  been 
cut  up  for  increase  ; in  which  case,  for  the  first  potting  they  should  have  a 
sandy  soil  of  a rather  poor  Character,  and  be  put  into  pots  as  small  aB  possible, 
But  when  they  have  made  new  growth,  and  require  more  room,  the  soil 
should  be  a rich,  strong  loam,  the  pots  should  be  large  in  proportion  to  the 
plants,  and  from  Jane  to  August  they  should  stand  in  pans  of  water.  By 
this  treatment  they  will  make  a grand  growth,  and  flower  finely.  During 
winter  a stable  or  shed  will  suffioe  to  shelter  them,  but  the  best  place  is  a plant- 
house,  heated  sufficiently  to  keep  out  frost.  It  is  a good  practice  to  3hift  the 
plants  into  pots  one  size  larger  than  the  last  when  growth  commences  in  the 
spring,  and  to  continue  this  practice  until  they  become  too  large  for  the  purposes 
required,  when  they  might  be  divided  by  carefully  cutting  through  at  the 
crown,  and  taking  care  not  to  seriously  mutilate  the  roots.  Each  piece 
removed,  should  have  a bunch  of  roots  of  its  own  ; and  if  these  are  unman- 
ageable when  they  are  potted,  they  may  be  shortened,  but  must  not  be  severely 
cut  back.  For  some  time  after  the  divided  pieces  have  been  potted  in  small 
pots  very  little  water  should  be  given.  To  be  out  of  doors  from  May  1 to 
October  1,  will  suit  the  agapanthus  well. 

There  are  some  half  dozen  varieties  of  Agapanthus  umbellatus,  comprising 
one  with  flowers  of  a pure  white  colour,  one  of  very  dwarf  habit  with  narrow 
leaves,  and  one  the  leaves  of  which  are  beautifully  variegated.  For  all  ordinary 
purposes,  the  common  blue  robust  variety  is  the  best.  We  have  had  large  planta- 
tions of  this  plant,  mixed  with  tritomas,  gladioli,  and  lilies.  They  gave  but  little 
trouble,  and  made  an  impressive  display  of  their  various  and  magnificent 
flowers — a kind  of  “ hardy  gardening  ” not  often  seen,  though  neither  costly 
nor  difficult. — Hibberd’s  Familiar  Garden  Flowers. 


NORTH  OF  SCOTLAND  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  North  of  Scotland  Horticultural  Society 
was  held  in  the  Christian  Institute,  Aberdeen,  on  Friday  evening,  17th  inst. 
There  was  a large  turn-out  of  members,  and  the  President,  Mr.  A.  Robson, 
occupied  the  chair.  Mr.  A.  Gillespie,  Aberdeen,  and  Mr.  Peter  Elder, 
gardener,  Daneston  House,  were  admitted  new  members.  Papers  were  then 
read  on  novelties  and  specialties  in  fruits,  flowers,  vegetables,  and  plants.  Mr. 
J.  Wilson,  Charleston  Gardens,  led  off  with  the  first  paper,  on  “ Rare  Vege- 
tables,” followed  by  Mr.  R.  Grigor,  Sunnybank,  on  the  same  subject.  A 
paper  sent  by  Mr.  R.  Farquhar,  Fyvie  Castle,  on  “ Potatoes,”  was  read  by 
the  secretary.  An  animated  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  papers,  in 
which  many  of  the  members  took  part,  and  at  the  close  of  which  the  essayists 
were  warmly  thanked  for  their  contributions.  A discussion  on  fruit  was  then 
opened  by  Mr.  Robert  Mortimer,  Aberdeen,  duiing  whioh  a general  inter- 
change of  views  took  place  among  members  present.  Votes  of  thanks  were 
accorded  to  several  parties  for  specimens  of  chrysanthemums,  plants,  and  vege- 
tables brought  forward  for  exhibition.  A cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
President  terminated  the  last  society  meeting  of  1886. 


VERONICA  LEGU STR1FOLIA. 

The  veronica,  which  I showed  before  the  committee  at  South  Ken- 
sington on  the  7th  inst.,  excited  some  interest,  owing  to  the  flowers  and 
foliage  having  stood  seventeen  degrees  of  frost.  1 was  asked  to  get 
the  correct  name,  as  the  one  I had  it  under,  V.  salicifolia,  was  disputed. 
A sprig  was  therefore  sent  to  Kew  to  Mr.  Baker,  and  ho  has  kindly 
nauied  it,  saying  that  it  will  not  pass  muster  for  a form  of  parvillora, 
but  considers  it  V.  legustrifolia.  Ueorue  F.  Wilson. 

lleatherbank,  Wey bridge- 
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NOTES  ON  MISTLETOE. 


IRISH  POTATO  SPUD. 


By  William  Baulky. 

To  very  many,  both  in  this  and  other  countries,  mistletoe  appears  for 
renewed  acquaintance  amidst  Christmas  festivities.  That  it  is  an 
indigenous  plant  is  generally  understood.  Beyond  its  peculiarity  as 
being  parasitical,  its  chief  characteristics  are  littlo  understood  by  any 
but  botanists  and  horticulturists ; how  it  attaches  itself  to  trees  being 
quite  beyond  the  conception  of  town-folk,  and  some  others,  who  know 
not  whether  it  exists,  as  somo  parasitical  plants  do,  in  a separate  and 
separable  form  or  not — in  a word,  how  it  subsists  in  connection  with 
its  foster  parents,  &o.,  is  as  a closed  book.  To  such  I may  say  it  has 
no  root  ramifications,  like  unto  trees  in  general.  It  seems  to  choose, 
according  to  modern  research,  a great  variety  of  tall  trees  upon  which 
to  grow,  notably  so  the  apple,  oak,  poplar,  mountain  ash,  and  more 
particularly  the  hawthorn. 

Its  white-coated  viscid  seeds,  which  grow  some  years  so  abundantly, 
do  not  occur  upon  all  plants — only,  in  fact,  upon  female  plants.  The 
plant,  therefore,  is  dioecious,  or  bears  only  male  flowers  and  no  berries 
upon  male  plants ; the  female  plants  are  therefore  most  generally 
marketed.  It  is  surmised  that  the  strong  honey-like  fragrance  of  the 
flowers  upon  the  former  attracts  bees  and  other  insects,  and  that  it  is 
by  this  means  fertilization  is  effected.  It  is  not  uncommon,  therefore, 
to  meet  with  plants  entirely  devoid  of  berries,  though  to  the  uninitiated 
the  reason  does  not  seem  any  too  clear. 

The  seeds  when  ripe,  which  they  are  about  the  months  of  February, 
March,  and  April,  are  said  to  be  distributed  by  birds.  It  is  believed 
that  they  eat  them  first,  and  discharge  them  in  company  with  birdlime 
upon  the  branches,  the  latter  being  an  aid  to  a proper  adhesion  to  the 
bark  of  the  branches,  and  to  subsequent  germination.  Whether  this  be 
so  or  not,  certain  is  it  that  each  seed  possesses  a wonderful  organism, 
such  as  enables  it  to  push  forth  its  initial  root,  and  accord  to  it  a 
kind  of  inherent  leverage  power,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  bore  through 
the  outer  bark — rough  though  it  be — into  the  real  inner  wood,  where  it 
attaches  itself.  Thus  it  grows  so  as  to  become  a part  of  the  foster  tree 
itself,  self-engrafted,  living  absolutely  on  the  juice  of  such  claimed 
associate,  apparently  welded  to  it  as  branch  of  its  branch  and  part  or 
parcel  of  it,  in  all  save  the  quaint  external  growth. 

The  mistletoe  is  easily  made  to  grow  upon  such  trees  as  the  above- 
named  by  artificial  process.  Berries  gathered  when  ripe  (not  Christmas- 
gathered  ones,  which  are  often  used,  and  give  so  much  disappointment), 
inserted  into  a notch  made  in  a tree  branch,  must  be  pressed  firmly  by 
aid  of  its  glutinous  coating,  and  so  tied  as  to  be  safe  from  robbery  by 
birds  generally.  That  the  thing  may  be  done  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  one  firm  of  English  nurserymen  hold  a goodly  stock  of  young 
apple  trees  grown  in  pots  upon  which  artificially-grown  mistletoe 
plants  exist. 

Once  the  seeds  germinate  and  the  young  plants  commence  to  grow 
there  is  little  or  no  danger  of  losing  it  subsequently.  Like  all  “ ill 
weeds  ” it  prospers  apace.  Indeed  the  mistletoe  invariably  robs  trees 
of  their  sap,  and  what  should  be  their  own  support.  And  it  checks  the 
growth  of  such  foster  trees,  as  a natural  consequence,  and  may  be 
defined  therefore  an  injurious  parasite. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
English  name  mistletoe ; though  the  best  is  due  to  Lord  Bacon,  who, 
in  his  “Natural  History,”  connects  the  plant  with  the  missel-thrush,  a 
bird  belonging  to  our  country,  and  which  his  lordship  avers,  according 
to  tradition,  is  necessary  to  the  due  germination  of  the  seeds  ; for  to 
this  bird  in  particular  is  the  practice  attributed  of  eating  the  berries, 
and  ultimately  depositing  them  in  an  undigested  state  upon  the 
branches  of  trees.  From  missel  to  mistletoe  a very  decided  change 
takes  place  in  more  instances  than  one,  which  the  reader  will  readily 
see,  to  whose  thoughts  I leave  the  matter. 

The  Druids  made  much  of  mistletoe,  but  more  especially  such  as 
grew  upon  oak  trees.  This,  according  to  their  notions,  was  hedged 
around  by  a divinity  giving  to  both  the  oak  and  the  grove  wherein  it 
grew  a peculiar  sanctity.  Not  only  did  their  ceremonial  worship  extend 
to  the  mistletoe,  but  to  the  whole  district.  According  to  Pliny  and 
other  old  writers,  particular  ceremonial  was  observed  at  the  annual 
cutting  of  the  plant  from  the  foster  oaks ; and  our  present  practice  of 
hanging  the  branches  up  in  our  dwelling-houses  has  been  handed  down 
from  the  Druids  also,  though  they  did  so  with  the  belief  that  the 
spirits  of  the  woodlands  would  find  shelter  therein  from  inclement 
wind  and  weather  of  the  winter  season. 

Though  the  identical  British  mistletoe  does  not  extend  over  a wide 
range  of  the  globe,  there  exist  nevertheless  other  species,  or  kindred 
plants,  treated  in  like  manner ; the  “ Donerbesen  ” of  t he  Swiss,  certain 
Indian  and  other  plants  to  wit.  No  doubt  the  custom  of  “kissing 
under  the  mistletoe  ” when  friends  meet  beneath  it,  is  due  to  Scandi- 
navian mythology,  and  was  brought  about  on  the  mythical  restoration 
to  life  of  Balder,  the  Apollo  of  northern  countries. 

The  mistletoe  has  in  various  countries  been  considered  variously  as 
the  embodiment  of  “lightning”  (Switzerland),  a “talisman” 
(France),  the  “spectre’s  wand”  (Holstein).  It  was  the  “All  Heal” 
of  the  Druids  in  consideration  of  a belief  in  its  curati  ve  properties. 

In  Sweden  the  peasantry  believe  houses  are  safe  i’rom  fire  when  a 
branch  of  it  hangs  within,  and  a great  variety  of  superstitious  notions 
connected  with  the  imagined  witchcraft  of  the  past  cli.ng  to  it ; indeed 
we  may  say  that  in  some  counties  of  England  relics  of  s uch  superstitions 
are  still  to  be  found. 

Apart  from  all  these,  the  plant  is  a very  interesting  one  in  form 
and  habit  of  growth  superficially,  to  say  nothing  of  t he  exceptionally 
strange  manner  in  which  it  assures  maintenance  up  on  the  juices  of 
another  tree. 


A spud  is  u spado  and  a spado  is  a spoon,  and  both  words  are  available 
to  represent  daggers,  stilettos,  and  swords.  We  have  spades  in  cards; 
they  are  not  spades  for  the  garden,  but  the  heads  of  pikes  for  the  ser- 
vice of  war,  and  derive  their  modern  namo  from  the  Spanish  esparda,  a 
sword.  This  takes  us  far  away  from  potatoes ; but  as  the  word  spud  is  used 
in  slang  Scotch  for  potato,  wo  are  forcibly  brought  back  to  oui  subject 
by  the  etymological  consideration.  The  word  spade  is  from  the  Latin 
spatlia,  any  broad  blade  of  wood  or  metal.  Here  are  figures  drawn  from 
the  Irish  potato  spud,  shown  by  Mr.  Buckley  at  the  Tercentenary  Exhi- 
bition, which  wo  present  as  illustrating  an  interesting  implement.  It  ap- 
proximates in  form  to  somo  of  our  draining  tools,  and  its  counterpart 
may  be  found  in  museums,  for  in  the  days  when  the  art  of  the  smith  was 
in  a somewhat  elementary  state,  spear  heads  and  other  implements  were 


Irish  Potato  Spcd. 


ttached  to  the  shaft  by  the  means  still  used  by  the  smiths  in  Ireland, 
he  blade  is  bent  over  at  the  base  to  clutch  the  shaft,  and  is  fixed  by 
riving  in  a wooden  wedge,  which  is  cut  to  form  a foot  rest  for  driving  the 
oud  into  the  ground.  It  is  a better  instrument  for  its  purpose  on  the 
ickv  ground  that  in  Ireland  is  often  tilled  for  potatoes  than  the  English 
pade  would  be,  and  that  justifies  it  as  a piece  of  sensible  engineering. 


SNOW  CRYSTALS. 

Pale  snow-stars  tangled  in  a spider’s  web. 

When  all  the  woods  are  bare,  the  fields  forlorn, 

Shall  change,  when  wintry  storms  have  blown  their  worst, 
To  sparkling  dew-drops  of  the  summer  morn. 

So  of ttimes  from  sad  days  of  care  and  pain 
Sweet  seasons  of  calm  happiness  are  born. 
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POTATOES  GROWN  FOR  TRIAL  IN  THE  GARDENS  OF 
THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  CHISWICK, 
1886. 

The  International  Potato  Exhibition  having  collapsed  ignominiously,  the  trial 
oultures  at  Chiswick  acquire  for  us  a new  and  special  interest.  We  have  many 
times  in  the  course  of  the  past  season  reviewed  the  growing  crops,  and  made 
notes  of  the  several  varieties,  and,  at  the  time  of  lifting,  instituted  sufficient 
comparisons  for  fair,  general  estimates  of  relative  cropping.  We  have  placed 
before  our  readers  the  list  of  varieties  certificated  by  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Committee  as  supplied  officially  to  the  horticultural  papers,  but  beyond  this 
we  have  no  information  of  the  decisions  of  the  committee,  and  have,  therefore, 
had  to  rely  on  our  own  observations. 

The  number  of  lots  grown  was  196.  We  say  11  lots”  because  in  a few 
instances  the  same  variety  was  sent  by  more  than  one  contributor.  However, 
we  shall  be  scarcely  in  error  in  saying  that  the  number  of  varieties  grown  was 
near  upon  200,  of  which  20  were  considered  worthy  of  special  notice  for  both 
cropping  and  table  quality.  Two  of  the  newer  kinds  are  reported  as  showing 
great  promise  of  usefulness  ; they  are  Maggie  and  Hybrid  Skerry.  Another 
promising  pair  are  Salisbury  and  Seedling  Fletcher.  We  shall  hope  to  give 
attention  to  thesb  next  season,  should  the  trial  culture  of  the  useful  tuber  be 
continued. 

As  regards  the  growth  in  the  past  season,  there  was  a slight  cheek  occa- 
sioned by  dry,  hot  weather  in  July,  and  the  early  sorts  lifted  light  in  conse- 
quence. And  in  September  a time  of  low  temperature,  with  humidity, 
caused  a slight  outbreak  of  disease,  which,  except  in  a few  cases, 
appears  to  have  spent  its  force  on  the  shaws,  without  seriously  touching 
the  tubers.  On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  the  season  was  favourable  both 
to  potatoes  in  general  and  to  the  comparison  of  the  many  varieties  that  in  this 
case  were  brought  together  for  critical  comparison.  The  Jensen  plantation 
was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  compiler  of  this  report,  and  all  that  need  be 
said  is  that  the  moulding  was  carried  out  according  to  the  settled  prescription, 
and  as  these  lots  turned  out  much  the  same  as  others,  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  more  to  be  said  about  them. 

The  names  that  follow  the  particulars  are  those  of  the  donors  of  the 
varieties.  In  connection  with  new  and  scarce  kinds  the  names  of  the  persons 
contributing  are  important  parts  of  the  history.  Therefore  it  has  been  thought 
advisable  to  give  the  names  of  donors  throughout.  For  any  opinions  as  to 
quality,  &c.,  &c.,  in  this  report,  we  are  alone  responsible  ; of  the  decisions  of 
the  Committee  we  have  no  official  information.  The  numbers  are  taken  from 
the  garden  book,  and  are  of  no  practical  importance. 

White  Kidneys. 

1.  Royal  Ashleaf. — Poor  crop,  small  tubers.  Vilmorin. 

2.  Hardy’s  always  first  eight  week  kidney. — An  early  potato,  moderate  crop, 
medium  tubers,  veryr;like  Royal  Ashleaf.  Hardy. 

3.  Seedling  Yarde. — A fine  early  and  fair  cropper,  white  flesh,  handsome  on 
table.  Yarde  and  Co. 

4.  Belle  Augustine. — Very  small,  worthless.  Vilmorin. 

5.  Seedling  No.  3. — Large,  flat  white  kidney,  good  crop,  white  flesh,  a fine 
potato.  Dunkley. 

6.  True  Blue. — Very  small,  white  flesh.  Ross. 

7.  Feuille  d’Ortie. — very  small,  worthless.  Vilmorin. 

8.  Seedling  No.  2. — Moderate  crop,  rough  skin,  white  flesh,  to  be  tried  again. 
Dunkley. 

9.  Cambridge  Prolific. — Medium  size,  fair  crop,  white  flesh,  good  looking. 
Ridgewell. 

10.  Cambridge  Beauty. — Very  much  like  the  last  but  larger,  rough  skin, 
slightly  tinged  with  pink,  good  crop,  a pretty  thing.  Ridgewell. 

11.  Pearly  White. — Large  and  long  like  Magnum  Bonum,  good  crop,  white 
flesh,  very  late.  Eckford. 

12  Maid  of  Athens. — Very  small,  poor  crop,  very  like  degenerated  Ashleaf. 

Fletcher. 

13.  Snowdrop. — Large,  good  crop,  fine  quality,  much  diseased,  white  flesh. 
Vilmorin. 

14.  Harvester. — Large,  good  crop,  rough  skin,  white  flesh.  Dean. 

15.  Prince  of  Wales. — Long,  medium  size,  fair  crop,  yellow  flesh.  Vil- 
morin. 

16.  Joseph  Rigault. — Very  small,  worthless,  much  diseased.  Vilmorin. 

17.  Jaune  longue  dc  Brie. — Long,  small,  moderate  crop,  yellow  flesh.  Vil- 
morin. 

18.  Lily  White.— Very  heavy  crop,  fair  size,  white  flesh,  handsome.  Vil- 
morin. 

19.  Norfolk  Giant. — Large,  very  rough,  poor  crop,  late  and  ugly,  white 
flesh.  Daniels. 

20.  Early  Primrose. — Very  small,  poor  crop,  white  flesh.  Daniels. 

21.  Norfolk  Hero. — Large,  heavy  crop,  not  good,  white  flesh.  Daniels. 

22.  Jubilee. — Heavy  crop,  but  small,  like  Magnum  Bonum  in  appearance, 
white  flesh.  Daniels. 

23.  White  Beauty  of  Hebron. — Medium  size,  fair  crop,  white  flesh.  Daniels. 

24.  Lord  Salisbury. — Large,  flat,  rough,  a heavy  crop,  handsome,  white 
flesh.  Wiles. 

25.  Knock  Kidney. — Boor  crop,  large,  ugly,  very  white  flesh.  Murdoch. 

26.  Earl  of  Aberdeen. — Large,  good  crop,  rough  skin,  yellow  flesh. 
Murdoch. 

27.  Marjolaine  Tardive. — Very  small,  poor  crop,  yellow  flesh,  Vilmorin. 

28.  St.  Helene. — l’oor  crop,  fair  size,  yellow  flesh.  Vilmorin. 

29.  Princesse. — A very  long,  thin  potato,  modorato  crop,  white  flesh,  not 
worth  growing.  Vilmorin. 

30.  While  Star. — Heavy  crop,  large,  very  white  flesh.  Vilmorin. 

81.  Auld  Lang  Syne. — Moderate  crop,  large,  pink  eye,  ugly,  white  flesh. 
Daniels. 

32.  Worden  Park. — Modorato  crop,  small,  inferior,  white  flesh.  Barrow. 

33.  Chancellor, — Largo,  handsome,  very  heavy  crop,  rough  skin,  white  flesh, 
excellent  flavour,  extra  good.  Dean. 

34.  Colt's  Favourite. — F.C.C.,  1885,  Good  crop,  large,  rough  skin,  hand- 
Home,  of  good  quality,  white  flesh,  one  of  the  host  of  tho  now  varieties. 
Berry. 

38.  Oblonguc  dr.  Malubry. -—Vet y poor.  Vilmorin. 

38.  The  Captain.—  Large,  good  crop,  rough  skin,  soeond  quality,  white  flesh. 

Hughes. 

37.  Prime  Minister. — -Very  large,  good  crop,  rough  skin,  late,  whito  flesh. 
Dean. 


38.  The  Colonel—  Largo,  good  crop,  coarse,  white  flesh.  Cooper. 

39.  Rothiemay. — Very  large,  heavy  crop,  coarse.  Murdoch. 

40.  Wormlcighton  Seedling.— Heavy  crop,  late,  white  flesh.  Vilmorin. 

41.  Bennett's  Surprise.— Long,  large,  heavy  crop,  late,  good  keeper,  white 
flesh.  F.C.C.,  March,  1886.  Bennett. 

42.  Hurts  Hall  Beauty, — Very  large,  rough,  ugly,  much  diseased,  white 
flesh.  Cooper. 

43.  Seedling  A 1. — F.C.C.,  1886.  \ ery  large,  smooth  skin,  good  crop, 
first  quality,  white  flesh.  Harris. 

44.  King  William.— Very  small,  moderate  crop,  white  flesh.  Curtis. 

45.  Improvement.— Very  large,  long,  very  heavy  crop,  white  flesh,  late. 
Daniels. 

46.  Seedling  No.  1. — Good  crop,  fair  size,  rough  skin,  yellow  flesh,  late, 
Dunkley. 

47.  Exquisite. — Medium  size,  moderate  crop,  rough  skin,  white  flesh. 
Grigor. 

48.  Bcwdrop.— Fair  crop,  medium  size,  white  flesh.  Fletcher. 

49.  Marjolaine  Hdlive. — Moderate  crop,  fair  size,  white  flesh.  Vilmorin. 

50.  Belle  de  Fontenay. — A good  crop,  large,  Ashleaf  type,  yellow  flesh. 
VilmoriD. 

51.  Edelweiss. — Heavy  crop,  fair  size,  yellow  flesh.  Vilmorin. 

52.  La  Boulang'ere. — Moderate  crop,  medium  size,  yellow  flesh.  Vilmorin. 

53.  Pride  of  Uawarden. — Good  crop,  large,  very  clear  skin,  white  flesh. 
Howard. 

54.  Early  White  Rose. — Large,  heavy  crop,  nice  looking,  yellow  flesh. 
Daniels. 

55.  The  McRinlay. — Large,  moderate  crop,  like  Magnum  Bonum,  white 
flesh.  Laxton. 

56.  Friesland  Beauty. — Very  large,  heavy  crop,  very  clear  skin,  good  quality 
white  flesh.  Cheal  and  Sons. 

57.  Johnson’s  Maincrop  kidney. — Moderate  size,  good  crop,  clear  smooth 
skin,  white  flesh.  Johnson. 

58.  General  Earle. — Heavy  crop,  large,  rough  skin,  pretty,  white  flesh. 
Johnson. 

59.  The  Captain. — Moderate  crop,  fair  size,  rough  skin,  white  flesh. 
Johnson. 

60.  Seedling. — Very  large,  heavy  crop,  coarse,  late,  yellow  flesh.  Jenner. 

61.  White  Beauty  of  Hebron. — Good  crop,  large,  good  looking,  white  flesh. 
Laxton. 

62.  Banbury  Kidney. — Long,  heavy  crop,  fair  size,  Magnum  Bonum  type, 
white  flesh.  Perry. 

63.  Woodstock  Kidney. — Good  crop,  fair  size,  extra  fine,  and  a general 
favourite.  Vilmorin. 

64.  Langley  Pride. — Moderate  size  and  crop,  clear  skin,  white  flesh,  badlv 
diseased.  Veitch. 

65.  Magnum  Bonum. — Heavy  crop,  good  size.  Vilmorin. 

66.  Maincrop  Kidney. — Good  crop,  fair  size,  first  quality,  an  excellent- 
potato.  R.H.S. 

66.  Beauty  of  Rosefield. — Small,  good  crop,  yellow  flesh.  McPherson. 

67.  Bay’s  Sunrise. — Large,  heavy  crop,  rough,  clear  skin,  white  flesh,  hand- 
some. Day, 

68.  Fyvie  Flower. — Good  crop,  rough  skin,  medium  size,  pretty,  yellow 
flesh.  F.C.C.,  1886.  Farquhar. 

69.  Clipper. — Very  large  and  evenly  round,  heavy  crop,  white  flesh,  fine 
quality.  Lye. 

70.  Golden  Flourball. — Large,  fair  crop,  coarse,  yellow  flesh.  Daniels. 

71a.  Pickwick. — Fair  crop  and  size,  nothing  particular.  Marson. 

72b.  The  Harper. — Large,  moderate  crop,  late,  yellow  flesh,  (?) 

Coloured  Kidneys. 

71.  Purple  and  Gold. — Heavy  crop,  ugly,  flesh  yellow.  Daniels. 

72.  Cluny  McPherson. — Fair  crop,  medium  size,  rough  skin,  white  flesh. 
McPherson. 

73.  Ellingtonia. — Good  crop,  fair  sized,  purple  flaked,  pretty,  good  quality, 
white  flesh,  has  been  certificated.  Ellington. 

74.  Besideratum. — Pale  pink,  medium  size,  good  crop,  useful,  white  flesh. 
R.H.S. 

75.  Clarke's  Attraction. — Purple  flaked,  small,  poor  cropper,  white  flesh. 
Clarke. 

76.  BlanschaligeHummelshamer. — Purple,  worthless,  yellow  flesh.  VilmoriD. 

77.  Purple  Ashleaf  Kidney. — Worthless.  Vilmorin. 

78.  Empress  of  India. — Purple  flaked,  worthless.  Daniels. 

79.  Pearl  of  Savoy. — Pink,  large,  heavy  crop,  early  rose  type,  white  flesh, 
good.  Daniels. 

80.  Violclte  d' Albany. — Purple  flaked,  moderate  orop,  fair  size,  late,  white 
flesh.  Vilmorin. 

81.  Rosie  de  Cot  flans. — Pink,  worthless.  Vilmorin. 

82.  Progress. — Red,  large,  heavy  crop,  rough  skin,  first  quality,  white  flesh, 
Vilmorin. 

S3.  Napoleon.— Pink,  small,  poor  crop.  Vilmorin. 

84.  Quaranatine  Violette. — Purple,  long,  good  crop,  medinm  size,  yellow  flesh 
Vilmorin. 

85.  La  Cuisiniere. — Purple,  medium-size,  fair  crop,  yellow  flesh.  Vilmorin. 

86.  Van  Acher.—  Purple,  moderate  crop,  small,  yellow  flesh.  Vilmorin. 

87.  Blanc  Spatre Rose. — Large,  purple,  heavy  crop,  very  ugly,  white  flesh. 
Vilmorin. 

88.  St.  Andrew. — Red,  medium  size,  good  crop,  pretty,  white  flesh.  Rosa. 

89.  Mottled  Beauty . — Purple  flaked,  fair  orop,  medium  size,  white  flesh, 
Wiles. 

90.  Achille  Lemon. — Purple  flaked,  moderate  orop,  small,  yellow  flesh 
Vilmorin. 

91.  Ncgressc. — Black,  small,  good  crop,  tho  flesh  is  coloured,  but  of  good 
flavour.  VilmoriD. 

92.  Early  Seedling. — Pink,  heavy  crop,  Early  Rose  type,  white  flesh,  a pro- 
mising American  variety.  Horsfordand  Pringle. 

93.  The  American. — Rod,  very  large,  coarse  and  ugly.  V 

94.  Pousse  dcboul. — Rod,  vory  long,  a curiosity  of  no  uso  for  general  purposes. 
Vilmorin. 

95.  Rouge  llative. — Red,  poor  orop,  small.  Vilmorin. 

90.  Pritetaker. — Pink,  largo,  heavy  orop,  rough  Bkiu,  whito  llosh.  Vilmorin. 

97.  Sauoisse  Blanche. — Pink  flakud,  large,  ugly,  yellow  flesh.  Vilmorin. 

98.  Wiltshire  Champion. — Piuk,  largo,  moderate  otop,  ugly,  whito  flesh. 
Merrit. 

99.  Rubanie. — Red  flaked,  fair  size,  poor  orop,  white  flesh.  Vilmorin. 
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White  Round. 

100.  Alexandra. — Small,  poor  urop,  worthless.  1! arris. 

101.  The  Squire. — Heavy  crop,  fair  size,  rough  skin,  very  pretty,  white 
flesh.  Wiles. 

102.  Acme. — Moderate  orop,  small,  yellow  tlosh,  useless.  Eokford. 

10:i.  Prodigy. — Modiumsizo,  good  orop,  slightly  tinged  with  pink,  pretty, 
yellow  flesh.  Eokford. 

104.  Maggie. — F.  C.  C.,  1880,  very  large,  fine  orop,  rather  deep  eye,  good 
quality,  11  tine  potato,  white  flesh.  Murdooh. 

105.  Gcorgie. — Small,  good  orop,  pretty,  but]  too  small,  white  flesh. 
Murdooh. 

100.  Suffolk  Favourite. — Good  orop  and  size,  rough  skin,  excellent  qnality, 
very  white  flesh,  F.  C.  C.,  1885.  Ellington. 

107.  Early  Peachblow. — Small,  poor  orop,  white  llosh.  Vilmorin. 

108.  Chiswick  Favourite.—  Large,  good  orop,  rough  skin,  excellent  quality, 
very  late,  white  flesh,  F,  C.  C.,  1S85.  Veitch. 

109.  Standard. — Medium  size,  fair  orop,  yellow  flesh.  Vilmorin. 

110.  Comice  d‘ Amiens. — Pink  eye,  small,  poor  crop,  yellow  flesh,  worthless. 
Vilmorin. 

111.  Bedfont  Prolific. — Medium  size,  fair  crop,  white  flesh.  Dean. 

112.  Brookfield. — Large,  good  crop,  rough  skin,  handsome,  white  flesh. 
Easty. 

113.  Fame. — Large,  good  crop,  clear  smooth  skin,  white  flesh,  new  and 
excellent.  Ross. 

114.  Early  Essex  Regent.— Very  small.  Curtis. 

115.  lVhite  Perfection. — Good  crop,  fair  size,  clear  skin,  yellow  flesh, 
Daniels. 

116.  Dr.  Johnson. — Small,  poor  orop,  worthless.  Daniels. 

117.  Perfect  Peachblow  .—Very  large,  heavy  crop,  clear  skin,  pink  eye,  white 
flesh,  fine-looking,  extra  good.  Daniels, 

1 IS.  New  Golden  Shaw. — Worthless.  Daniels. 

119.  Buck’s  Regent. — Small,  heavy  crop,  Champion  type,  yellow  flesh, 
Harris. 

120.  Gelbe  Rose. — Good  crop,  medium  size,  deep  eye,  rough  skin,  white 
flesh.  Vilmorin. 

121.  Miss  Chilton. — Moderate  crop,  medium  size,  rough  skin,  Sohoolmaster 
type.  Wright. 

122.  Lord  Byron. — Poor  crop,  ugly,  much  diseased,  useless.  Fletcher. 

123.  Parisienne. — Heavy  crop,  good  size,  rough  skin,  Schoolmaster  type, 
pretty,  very  white  flesh.  Vilmorin. 

124.  Earl  of  Fife. — Large,  heavy  orop,  deep  eye,  ugly,  badly  diseased, 
yellow  flesh.  Murdoch, 

125.  Citronelle.— Large,  coarse,  good  crop,  yellow  flesh.  Vilmorin. 

126.  M.P. — Good  crop,  fair  size,  rough  skin,  first  quality,  white  flesh.  Ross. 

127.  Miss  Fowler. — Fair  crop,  medium  size,  pretty,  yellow  flesh,  Ross. 

128.  Schoolmaster. — Good  crop,  large.  R.H.S. 

129.  Bouncer. — Good  crop,  fair  size,  clear  smooth  skin,  white  flesh,  first 
quality,  F.C.C.  1886.  Laxton. 

130.  Snowball. — Moderate  crop,  fair  size,  pretty,  white  flesh.  Dean. 

131.  Snowflake. — Small,  poor  crop,  white  flesh.  Vilmorin. 

132.  Supreme. — Large,  good  crop,  rough  skin,  Schoolmaster  type,  white 
flesh.  McPherson. 

133.  Eclat. — Good  crop  and  size,  rough  skin,  white  flesh.  Bell. 

134.  Fyvie  No.  10. — Good  crop,  fair  size,  rough  skin,  yellow  flesh. 
Farquhar. 

135.  Masterpiece. — Fair  size,  good  crop,  smooth  skin,  white  flesh.  Daniels. 

136.  Seedlings. — Small,  moderate  crop,  white  flesh.  Tidnam. 

137.  The  Student. — Moderate  crop,  medium  size,  pretty,  white  flesh. 
Watkins. 

138.  Improvement. — Good  crop,  medium  size,  clear  skin,  yellow  flesh. 
Daniels. 

139.  Brighteye. — Moderate  crop,  fair  size,  very  smooth  skin,  pink  eye, 
white  flesh.  Ross. 

140.  Brownall’s  Best. — Worthless.  Vilmorin. 

141.  Goldelse. — Small,  worthless.  Vilmorin. 

142.  Scottish  Queen. — Poor  crop,  fair  size,  white  flesh.  Vilmorin. 

143.  Lerchen  Kartoffel. — Small,  heavy  crop,  pink  eye,  clear  skin,  white 
flesh.  Vilmorin. 

144.  Lord  Curzon. — Fair  size,  moderate  crop.  Beckett. 

145.  Chairman. — Poor  crop,  good  size,  white  flesh.  Dean. 

146.  Early  Gem. — Large,  good  crop,  rough  skin,  pretty,  yellow  flesh. 
Johnson. 

147.  Goldfnder. — Very  small,  worthless.  Laxton. 

148.  Blucher. — Good  crop,  medium  size,  slightly  tinged  with  purple,  pretty, 
white  flesh.  Hughes. 

149.  The  Doctor. — Good  crop,  large,  rough  skin,  first  quality,  white  flesh, 
a fine  potato.  Pritchard. 

Coloured  Round. 

150.  Purple  Beauty. — Good  crop,  fair  size,  rough  skin,  pretty,  white  flesh. 
A.  Hollier. 

151.  Red  Victoria. — Small,  worthless.  Ridgewell. 

152.  Royal  Norfolk  Russet. — Fair  crop,  medium  size,  very  peculiar  rough 
skin,  very  white  flesh,  good.  Daniels. 

153.  King  of  the  Earlies. — Pale  pink,  medium  size,  poor  crop,  white  flesh. 
Vilmorin. 

154.  Mareclial  Valliant. — Black,  fair  crop,  deep  eye,  medium  size,  yellow 
flesh.  Vilmorin. 

155.  Violette. — Deep  purple,  heavy  crop,  fair  size,  yellow  flesh,  good. 
Vilmorin. 

156.  Seedling. — Medium  size,  immense  crop,  curious  growth,  late,  white 
flesh.  G.  Allen. 

157.  Early  Emperor  Napoleon, — Red,  fair  size,  poor  crop,  white  flesh. 
Vilmorin. 

158.  Rosette. — Red,  fair  crop,  medium  size,  white  flesh.  Vilmorin. 

159.  Rouge  de  Bretagne. — Moderate  crop,  coarse,  deep  eye,  yellow  flesh. 
Vilmorin. 

160.  Yeoman. — Red,  heavy  crop,  fair  size,  clear  smooth  skin,  a pretty 
novelty,  white  flesh,  good.  Ross. 

161.  Freedom. — A new  red,  colour  vivid,  good  crop  and  size,  rough  skin, 
white  flesh.  Ross. 

162.  Useful. — Red,  good  size,  heavy  crop,  rough  skin,  white  flesh,  late. 
Robs. 

163.  Red  Regent. — Deep  red,  moderate  crop,  medium  size,  rough  skin,  late, 
yellow  flesh.  Vilmorin. 


164.  Grampian. — Rod,  fair  slzo,  moderate  crop,  rough  skin,  white  flesh. 
Vilmorin. 

165.  IVood’s  Scarlet  Prolific.. — Largo,  poor  crop,  whito  flesh.  Vilmorin. 

166.  Renommfe. — Red,  moderate  orop,  coarse,  yellow  flesh.  Vilmorin. 

167-  Rosebud. — Pink , poor  orop,  fair  size,  clear  smooth  skin,  white  flesh. 

Dean. 

168.  F'riihe  blanc  runde, — Purplo  flaked,  good  crop,  fair  size,  pretty,  white 
fleBh.  Vilmorin. 

169.  Blanchard. — Purplo  flaked,  largo,  good  crop,  doop  eyo,  clear  skin, 
yellow  flesh.  Vilmorin. 

170.  Chandernagor. — Purplo,  worthless,  Vilmorin. 

171.  Violette  d’lslande. — Purple,  poor  crop,  small,  whito  flesh.  Vilmorin. 

172.  No.  4. — Purplo  flaked,  largo,  good  crop,  deep  eye,  yellow  flesh. 
Kendal. 

173.  King  of  Russets.— Large,  pink,  very  heavy  crop,  clear  rough  skin,  one 
of  the  finest  new  potatoes.  F.  C.  C.,  1885.  Lye. 

174.  The  Cook's  Favourite. — Red  flaked,  large,  good  crop,  coarse  and  ugly, 
yellow  flesh,  late.  Daniels, 

175.  Seedling. — Purple  flaked,  largo,  handsome,  very  heavy  crop,  clear  rough 
skin,  white  flesh,  to  be  tried  again.  Fletcher. 

176.  The  Pet. — Red  flaked,  moderate  crop,  fair  size,  smooth  skin,  pretty, 
white  flesh.  New  Ross. 

177.  Seedling. — Purple  flaked,  moderato  size,  very  heavy  crop,  deep  eye, 
rough  skin,  pretty,  late,  white  flesh.  Lye. 

178.  Jasper. — Worthless.  Vilmorin. 

179.  Beauty  of  the  West. — Purple  flaked,  small,  poor  crop,  white  flesh,  late. 
Vilmorin. 

180.  Hybrid,  Skerrie  X Irish  White. — Purple  flaked,  fair  crop  and  size, 
rough  skin,  pretty,  white  flesh.  F.  C.  C.,  1886.  One  of  the  beBt  flavoured. 
The  Garden. 

181.  Hybrid,  Skerrie  X Cruffl e. — Similar  to  the  last.  The  Garden. 

182.  Hybrid,  Skerrie  X Champion. — Similar  to  the  other  two.  The  Garden 

183.  Wellington. — Pink,  heavy  crop,  medium  size,  pretty,  white  flesh. 
Hughes. 

184.  Reading  Russet. — Moderate  crop,  fair  size.  Vilmorin. 

185.  Bedfont  Rose. — Fair  crop,  medium  size,  rough  skin,  white  flesh. 
Dean. 

186.  The  Dean. — Black,  good  crop,  fair  size.  Dean. 

187.  Charter  Oak.— Pink  eye,  large,  good  crop,  first  quality,  nice  looking, 
white  flesh.  R.H.S. 

188.  Vicar  of  Laleham. — Good  crop,  fair  size.  Vilmorin. 

189.  Tam  Glen. — Purple  flaked,  moderate  crop,  fair  size,  white  flesh. 
McPherson. 

190.  Saucisse. — Worthless.  Vilmorin. 

191.  Vitellote  or  Fir  Apple. — Very  curious,  red,  Vilmorin. 

192.  Asperge. — Curious,  white.  Vilmorin. 

193.  Vitellote  Jaune, — A curiosity.  Vilmorin. 


“THE  ENGLISH  GIRLS’  KITCHEN  GARDEN.” 

“ The  English  Girls’ Kitchen  Garden  ” is  “a  practical  development  of  the 
Kindergarten  adapted  to  English  habits.  It  is  a system  calculated  to  raise  the 
tone  of  domestic  work,  by  teaching  girls  when  they  are  young,  in  an  attractive 
way,  that  labour  of  any  sort  which  makes  home  comfortable  is  the  true  calling 
of  every  woman.  It  consists  of  a graduated  series  of  three  courses.  The  first 
course  teaches  methodical  daily  work  ; taking  the  girls  step  by  step  through 
the  day’s  work,  snd  by  means  of  lively  songs,  bright  object  lessons,  and  little 
toy  models  for  table-setting  and  bed-makmg,  the  little  women  are  taught 
lessons  which  draw  out  their  powers  of  activity,  satisfy  their  curiosity  about 
facts  and  things  around  them,  and  will  be  of  great  value  to  them  when  they 
oome  to  have  houses  of  their  own  to  work  in  or  to  manage.  In  the  second 
course  they  are  taken  through  a series,  teaching  them  washing,  ironing,  and 
house- cleaning  ; and  I find  the  grown-up  women  go  into  raptures  over  the  tiny 
washing-tubs,  clothes-baskets,  clothes-posts,  and  pegs,  &c.,  quite  as  much  as 
the  little  ones.  The  third  course  shows  them  the  parts  of  beef  and  mutton 
by  a ‘ pricking  ’ lesson,  pie-making  with  delightful  little  rolling-pins,  pastry- 
boards,  and  pie-dishes  ; baby-dressing,  &c.,  with  dolly,  and  the  favourite  play, 
‘ waiting  on  the  door,’  which  will  help  the  little  players  when  they  come  to 
the  real  work  not  to  be  rude  or  make  blunders.  One  cannot  but  notice  how 
happy  little  girls  are  if  allowed  to  dust  mother’s  chairs,  or  to  iron  the  stock- 
ings and  handkerchiefs  ; how  deftly  they  manage  the  sweeping-broom  with  a 
handle  about  twice  as  tall  as  themselves  ; how  delighted  to  have  a small  piece 
of  dough,  and  make  grimy  little  editions  of  mother’s  tarts.  And  one  cannot 
but  be  struck,  too,  by  the  fact  that  as  these  same  little  girls  grow  older  they 
lose  this  taste,  and  come  to  look  upon  domestic  work  as  drudgery,  preferring, 
when  they  leave  school,  any  occupation  bujt  housework.  Is  this  not,  in  a great 
measure,  due  to  the  fact  that’this  natural  womanly  taste  is  neglected,  and  its 
cultivation  left  out  of  the  girl’s  education,  with  the  result  that  our  girls  go  out 
as  little  maids-of-all-work  with  such  profound  ignorance  and  want  of  method 
that  they  are  a torment  to  the  mistress  and  a misery  to  themselves  ? And  does 
it  not  generally  end  in  the  poor  lassie  sitting  down  in  a perfect  muddle  of  pots 
and  pans  to  cry  in  thorough  discouragement,  and  perhaps  finally  to  be  sent 
home  in  disgrace,  to  be  started  again  in  another  situation — gradually  gaining 
knowledge,  but  only  by  painful  experience  ?” 


EMPYREAN  HARMONY. 

The  moonlight  on  the  cedar  trees  in  silver  radiance  lies, 

And  infinite  calmness  seems  to  reign  amid  the  cloudless  skies, 
And  the  bright  celestial  cosmos  in  its  motion  seems  to  be 
Sweetly  moving  to  the  music  of  a glorious  harmony. 

And  he  who  long  in  such  still  hours  surveys  the  welkin  bright. 
Feels  all  his  soul  uplifted  by  the  beauty  of  the  night, 

And  like  Pythagoras  of  old  he  hears  or  deems  he  hears, 

Far  echoing  from  those  starry  skies  “the  music  of  the  spheres.” 


“ THERE  IS  UNQUESTIONABLY " no  better  remedy  in  the  whole  world  for  all 
cough  and  throat  troubles  than  KEATING’S  LOZENGES— any  medical  man  will  assure 
you  of  this  fact.  Relief  is  speedy ; they  contain  no  strong  acting,  but  only  simple  drugs  ; 
the  most  delicate  can  take  them.  Sold  everywhere  in  13Jd.  tins.— [Advt.] 
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OLYMPIA,  WEST  KENSINGTON. 

Close  to  the  West  Kensington  or  Addison  Road  Station  of  the 
Metropolitan  District  Railway,  on  its  western  side,  a few  yards  from 
the  Hammersmith  Road,  a large  range  of  buildings  has  been  erected 
by  the  National  Agricultural  Hall  Company,  which  is  intended  not 
only  for  exhibitions  similar  to  those  held  in  the  Agricultural  Hall  at 
Islington,  of  live  stock,  cattle,  horses,  and  dogs,  but  also  for  military 
tournaments,  performances  of  horsemanship  and  gymnastic  feats,  and 
other  public  entertainments  requiring  space,  and  for  a great  variety  of 
recreations.  These  buildings  together  cover  an  area  of  four  acres,  and 
will  be  popularly  known  as  “ Olympia.”  The  grand  hall,  two  acres 
and  a-half  in  extent,  is  the  largest  hall  in  the  kingdom,  covered  by  one 
span  of  iron  and  glass.  It  is  450  ft.  long  by  250  ft.  wide,  including  an 
outer  parade  40  ft.  wide,  affording  a total  ground  floor  area  of  109,750 
superficial  feet,  or  nearly  one-half  greater  than  the  area  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Hall  at  Islington.  The  galleries  over  the  outer  parade  contain 
46,000  superficial  feet  of  floor  space.  The  central  area  on  which  the 
performances  take  place  is  nearly  a third  of  a mile  in  circumference. 
A minor  hall  forms  an  annexe  to  the  grand  hall,  and  can  be  used  sepa- 
rately for  exhibitions,  concerts,  balls,  theatricals,  musical  or  other 


from  the  station  up  to  the  Hammersmith  Road.  The  station  and  the 
building  will  be  connected  by  a short  covered  way,  so  that  passengers 
by  rail  to  Addison  Road  may  pass  directly  into  the  hall  in  any  kind  of 
weather  without  inconvenience.  The  hall  is  covered  in  by  an  iron  roof 
in  which  many  ingenious  novelties  in  engineering  detail  have  been 
introduced  by  its  designers.  The  structure  consists  of  semicircular 
arched  ribs  7 ft.  deep,  and  170  ft.  clear  span,  placed  34  ft.  apart,  and 
having  a clear  height  from  the  floor  to  the  crown  of  the  roof  of  about 
100  ft.  It  constitutes  the  loftiest  iron  and  glass  roof  yet  erected  in  or 
near  London,  the  Crystal  Palace  excepted.  The  original  architect  was 
the  late  Mr.  H.  ‘.E.  Coe,  whose  work  has  been  completed  by  Mr. 
Edmeston ; the  contractors  are  Messrs.  Lucas  and  Son.  The  engineers 
for  the  ironwork  were  Mr.  M.  Ende  and  Mr.  Walmiston,  and  the 
contractors  for  it  wore  Messrs.  Andrew  Handyside  and  Co.,  of  Derby. 


TOMATO  DISEASE. 

This  is  already  too  well  known  by  growers  of  tomatoes  to  need  any 
particular  describing.  It  affects  the  foliage  first,  then,  if  not  checked, 
goes  to  the  stems,  and  from  thence  to  the  fruit,  and  appears  very  much 
like  the  potato  disease.  I allude  to  it  now  partly  because,  with  a crop 


entertainments,  while  connected  with  the  galleries  will  be  spacious 
salons  for  lecture-rooms,  picture  galleries,  refreshment-rooms,  public 
and  private  dining-rooms,  and  offices.  The  open  gardens,  comprising 
five  acres  and  a-half,  are  immediately  adjacent  to  the  hall.  They  will 
be  devoted  to  fashionable  gatherings,  garden  and  floral  fetes,  musical 
promenades,  and  outdoor  sports.  One  special  feature  of  the  company’s 
programme  will  be  high-class  musical  performances  in  the  open-air ; 
and  Olympia  will  be  in  constant  use,  summer  and  winter,  for  any  and 
every  class  of  indoor  and  outdoor  amusement,  instruction,  and  recrea- 
tion of  a high  style  and  character.  The  general  manager  is  Mr.  J.  S. 
Wood,  whose  brilliant  idea  of  an  Old  English  Fair  created  such  a sen- 
sation in  South  Kensington  two  or  three  summers  ago,  and  who  also 
invented  and  organised  the  subsequent  “ Shaksperean  Show.” 
Among  the  promoters  aro  the  Earl  of  Lathom  (chairman),  Alderman 
Waterlow,  General  Duncan  Baillie,  and  Mr.  Wentworth  Cole ; two 
members  of  Parliament,  Mr.  Lawrance  and  Mr.  Beach;  and  Mr. 
Armine  Bevan.  The  fa<;ado  overlooking  the  railway  presents  a hand- 
some combination  of  red  brick  and  white  stone,  and  it  is  expected  that 
an  arrangement  may  be  effected  with  the  railway,  by  which  a broad 
and  commodious  road  may  be  laid  out  in  front  of  the  now  building 


that  I have  just  ripened  off,  I have  had  to  combat  with  it  greatly ; and 
partly  with  the  hope  of  inducing  others  of  your  readers  to  say  what 
they  know  about  it  as  regards  its  successful  treatment.  I believe  the 
conditions  most  favourable  to  its  appearance  inside  a house  are  a 
somewhat  low  temperature  combinod  with  a humid  atmosphere,  and  a 
little  too  much  moisture  at  the  roots  of  the  plants.  But  I think  it 
gained  an  entry  with  me  this  time  through  some  tomatoes  that  were 
grown  outside  being  placed  in  the  house  to  ripen.  I afterwards  found 
they  were  diseased.  I have  tried  to  get  rid  of  it  by  limewashing  the 
walls  of  the  house  and  painting  hot-water  pipes  with  sulphur,  &o.  But 
tho  only  evincible  progress  that  I havo  made  towards  its  eradication 
has  been  by  reversing  the  abovementioned  conditions  as  much  as 
possible,  viz.,  by  raising  the  temperature  5 deg.  or  10  deg.,  and  di- 
minishing the  supplies  of  water.  I have  gono  as  far  as  letting  the 
plants  flag  a little,  apparently  with  great  benefit  as  far  as  disease  was 
concerned  ; but  this  affects  the  crop  in  other  ways.  This  is  the  second 
attack  I have  experienced  during  tho  autumn  and  winter  months,  and 
although  in  each  case  I have  managed  to  secure  a fair  crop,  in  neither 
havo  I been  thoroughly  rid  of  disoaso  till  tho  plants  woro  all  cleared 
out.  J.  Hilling. 
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THREE  THOUSAND  MILES  THROUGH  BRAZIL. 

Exploring  and  Travelling  Three  Thousand  Miles  through  Brasil,  from  Rio  to 
Maranhdo.  By  James  Wells,  F.R.G.S.,  &o.  (Low  and  Co.). — In  two  hand- 
some volumes,  freely  and  effectively  illustrated,  Mr.  Wells  has  recorded  his 
experiences  and  impressions,  not  only  as  a traveller,  but  as  a worker  in  the 
vast  country  that  gives  a speoial  political  tone  to  the  heart  of  South  Amorloa. 
When  a young  man  he  went  in  search  of  fortune  to  the  fruitful  western  tropics, 


A cosy  Corner  in  Paqueta,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

and  following  his  'profession  as  a railway  .'surveyor  and  engineer,  ^he^enjoyed 
peculiar  opportunities  for  acquiring  knowledge  and  for  seeing  things  that  are 
hidden  from  the  eyes  of  the  mere  traveller  whose  object  is  to  spend  rather  than 
to  make  money.  The  map  will  show  that  from  Rio  on  the  tropio  of  Caprioorn 
to  Maranhao  on  the  equator  we  travel  nearly  due  north,  skirting  what  may  be 
called  the  seaboard  of  Brazil,  although  at  times  removed  to  a distance  of  over 
a thousand  miles  from  the  coast,  as,  for  example,  on  the  line  of  the  Tocantins, 
which  must  be  fully  fifteen  hundred  miles  off  Pernambuco.  Mr.  Wells,  there- 
fore, has  seen  much  of  the  best  part  of  Brazil,  its  sea  coast  bustle,  its  forest 
solitudes,  and  the  magnificent  mountain  scenery  that  is  so  characteristic  of  the 
country. 

It  is  customary  in  books  of  travels  to  begin  at  Southampton  or  Liverpool, 
or  some  other  well-known  port,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  be  informed  of 
matters  he  is  well  acquainted  with  already,  and  be  made  a little  weary  before 
the  proper  business  begins.  Now,  Mr.  Wells  begins  in  this  way,  but  he  con- 
trives to  reach  Pernambuco  as  early  as  page  3,  and  then  from  page  to  page 
throughout  the  two  delightful  volumes  the  incidents  follow  with  sufficient 
rapidity,  in  glorious  variety,  and  are  so  vividly  presented  as  to  compel  attention 
and  often  enlist  our  sympathy.  At  Rio  the  true  complexion  of  commercial 
life  in  Brazil  is  revealed  ; the  stranger  encounters  strange  sights,  strange 
sounds,  and  strange  smells.  From  the.landing-place  the  city  is  seen  spread  out 
against  a back-ground  of  noble  mountains,  its  complexion  being  quite  European, 
more  especially  in  the  domes  and  towers  of  the  churches.  The  beauty  of  the 
architecture  is  scarcely  skin  deep,  for  stucco  does  duty  for  stone,  and  gold-leaf 
hides  the  poverty  of  design.  But  all  is  new  to  the  new  comer.  The  gentlemen 
wear  chimney-pot  hats,  black  frock  coats,  tall  white  collars,  white  trousers, 
black  vests,  elaborate  gold  chains,  and  immaoulate  boots  ; their  feet  are 
dainty,  their  figures  fragile,  their  complexions  biliary.  Amongst  the  crowd 
there  may  be  noticed,  perhaps,  a Mina  negress,  with  broad,  burly,  bare 
shoulders,  glistening  like  polished  ebony,  or  rather  dark  walnut ; a turbau 
covers  her  round  jovial  head,  an'embroidered  chemise  her  ample  bust  ; bare 
are  her  massive  arms,  and  voluminous  is  the  balloon-like  skirt  of  striped 
cotton;  a shawl  carelessly  thrown  over  one  shoulder  gives  her,  withal,  a 
picturesque  appearance.  There  are  brokers,  merchants,  cabs,  tram  cars, 
uncheon  rooms,  drinking  bars,  but  there  are  no  ladies  ! 

Mr.  Wells  takes  us  pleasantly  through  the  city,  but  we  enjoy  muoh  more 
his  visits  to  the  suburbs.  The  Botanical  Gardens  attract  all  strangers ; but 
improved  acquaintance  with  the  country  destroys  all  their  charm,  for  the 
villas  and  chalets  that  surround  the  town  are  equally  beautiful,  the  lavish 
productiveness  of  nature  making  even  the  gems  of  the  tropical  flora  common- 
place. The  streets  of  the  suburbs  are  often  in  an  execrable  state,  and  loafers 
and  loungers  make  little  gangs  of  picturesque  figures  exhibiting  considerable 
diversity  of  colour.  Those  who  have  mastered  the  philosophy  of  a wheel- 
barrow will  be  instructed  by  the  way  the  negro  labourers  use  them.  They 
were  imported  into  Pernambuco  for  the  express  purpose  of  dissuading  the 
negroes  from  carrying  heavy  loads  on  their  heads.  The  thing  was  explained 
to  them,  and  they  published  to  all  the  world  their  appreciation  by  placing  their 
loads  on  the  barrows  and  then  carrying  the  combined  barrows  and  loads  on 
their  heads.  To  speak  of  a “thick-headed  nigger,”  therefore,  is  not  to  be 
considered  the  equivalent  of  using  profane  language. 

The  stranger  in  the  suburbs  has  much  to  bear,  if  at  all  musical,  for  through 
every  open  window — and,  as  a matter  of  course,  the  windows  are  all  open — comes 
forth  the  tinkling  sound  of  a bad  piano  badly  played,  and  there  are  public 
performers  innumerable,  so  that  an  Englishman  who  exiles  himself  to  avoid 
being  killed  by  a German  band, \ must  not  go  to  Rio  |for'  the  enjoyment  of 


heavenly  peaoe.  But  hero,  as  everywhere,  human  nature  has  a kindly  side  ; 
there  Ih  muoh  of  frank  hospitality,  and  tho  oountry  houses  are  as  like  paradise 
as  the  liveliest  imagination  can  allow.  There  is  wanting,  says  Mr.  Wells, 
the  touch  of  a lady’s  hand  in  the  household  arrangements.  There  are  not 
many  good  pictures  to  be  seen,  and  the  furniture  may  be  called  gimcrack. 
But  there  is  a bright  side  to  the  domestic  story,  and  we  give  it  in  tho  author’s 
words:  “Outside  the  house  the  gardens  gleam  and  glitter  with  oolour  and 
brilliancy ; vividly  green  grass-plots  and  ornamental  basins  of  water  and 
fountains,  and  Portuguese  statuary  shaded  by  noble  palms  of  many  varieties, 
gorgeous  or  highly-perfumed  flowers,  or  noble  dark  green  mango  trees,  or  deli- 
cate-leaved light  green  mimosas,  or  large  bushes  of  crimson  poinsettias  ; many 
of  the  trunks  have  fastened  to  them  great  clumps  of  orohids  in  full  flower  ; 
and  in  the  rear  of  the  house  are  fruit  trees  of  many  kinds  peculiar  to  the 
tropics.  Truly  these  gardens  are  at  first  sight  surprisingly  beautiful ; we 
become  accustomed  to  them  after  a time,  and  only  in  after  years,  when  we  oan 
see  them  no  more,  can  we  realise  on  a foggy  London  day,  the  memories  of 
their  bright  scintillating  beauties,  and  think  with  regret  of  the  bright  blue 
skies,  the  luxurious  temperature,  the  humming  birds  flashing  like  living  jewels 
from  flower  to  flower;  truly  there  are  many  worse  places  than  beautiful  Rio.” 
One  of  the  most  enjoyable  of  the  country  houses  is  described  as  at  Paqueta, 
an  island  ten  miles  up  the  bay.  Here  Mr.  Wells  was  welcomed  to  a “cosy 
corner,”  where  a happy  family  dwelt  within  the  shade  of  almond  trees,  cocoa- 
nut  palms,  and  other  such  vegetable  comforters.  “The  handsome,  exceed- 
ingly well-oared-for  steam  launoh  is  anchored  a little  way  off ; boats  and  canoes 
line  the  shore,  fishing  taokle  and  nets  fill  a large  boathouse  hard  by,  the 
materials  for  spending  a spare  day  on  the  water ; the  lawn  is  studded  with 
flower  beds,  the  verandah  covered  with  flowering  creepers,  and  many  orchids 
in  flower  are  tied  to  tree  trunks.  How  enjoyable  it  is  on  a warm  summer  night 
to  lazily  roll  in  the  rooking  chairs,  enjoy  a cigar,  and  the  quiet  scene,  the 
pleasant  surroundings,  and  melodious  sounds  of  rippling  water  and  rustling 
leaves.” 

Roughing  it  outwards  from  Rio  begins  with  railway  train  and  is  continued 
with  mules.  A taste  of  the  woodlands  is  experienced  at  Juiz  de  Fora,  one  of 
the  coffee  districts.  The  woods  here  are  abundantly  supplied  with  orchids, 
principally  oattleyas,  A labourer  can  easily  collect  a cartload  of  these  plants 
in  a day  or  two  in  these  woods  around  Juiz  de  Fora.  The  commonest  are 
Cattleya  labiata  v.  piota,  C.  granulosa,  C.  Aclandiso,  C,  Warneri,  C.  gigas, 
and  C.  Forbesi  (Lind.). 

We  shall  now  give  our  readers  a taste  of  the  book  illustrative  of  its  wide 
range  of  incident  and  observation,  and  what  follows  will  remind  some  of  our 
readers  of  Mr.  Kelly’s  experiences  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  We  are  now 
to  quit  civilisation  and  make  our  way  to  Mantequeira,  through  a Minas  forest, 
to  Barbacena,  a mountain  journey,  and  mules  are  to  be  the  carriers. 


Suburban  Villa  in  he  Larengeiras,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

“ Our  first  experience  of  the  mules  I must  enlarge  upon,  as  they  are  bixos 
that  form  a considerable  actor  in  our  future  experiences.  As  we  look  at  them 
there  is  such  a palpable  air  of  latent  devilry  in  them,  that  within  our  heart 
of  hearts  we,  at  least  I,  was  not  supremely  comfortable.  Their  skins  quiver 
with  irritation  whenever  a fly  alights  upon  them,  they  stamp  impatiently  with 
their  natty  little  hoofs,  their  tails  are  whisked  to  and  fro  with  sharp  rapid 
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strokes,  their  ears  move  in  unison,  they  glanoe  slyly  at  one,  and  calculate  if 
one  is  within  kicking  range,  they  snap  with  their  teeth  viciously  at  one 
another,  and  lash  out  their  heels  and  with  loud  neighs  at  the  slightest,  provo- 
cation. Antonio  fetches  the  trunks  and  arranges  them  in  a businesslike  way 
on  the  pack-saddles,  tries  their  balance,  and  makes  it  up  with  odd  parcels  ; 
when  completed  to  his  satisfaction,  he  places  on  top  a dried  ox-hide,  passes  a 
raw  hide-rope  over  all,  hitched  on  to  a broad  horse-hair  girth,  then  applies  a 
long  pole  to  the  rope  and  winds  it  up  tourniquet  fashion  ; he  winds  and  winds 
as  though  he  was  going  to  turn  the  mule  into  a wasp  ; the  mule  grunts  and 
staggers,  and  still  he  winds.  ‘ That’s  enough,  Antonio,’  we  cannot  help 
saying,  out  of  pure  commiseration  for  the  animal ; but  he  merely 
remarks,  ‘ Diabo  de  buro.’  As  the  animal  expostulates  with  a kick, 
he  gives  yet  another  turn,  and  secures  the  stick  by  lashing  to  the 
hide- rope.  The  same  process  is  repeated  with  the  other  mule.  ‘Antonio, 
the  mules  are  loose,  they  will  run  away.’  He  looked  at  us  curiously, 
and  as  we  thought,  superciliously,  but  made  no  remark.  After  a certain 
amount  of  prancing,  we  scrambled  into  our  saddles ; then  immediately 
all  the  world  seems  to  dance  round  us — houses,  banks,  and  fences  fly  about 
promiscuously.  There  must  be  an  earthquake,  or  the  earth  is  topsy-turvy  ; 
our  helmets  see-saw  between  our  eyes  and  the  back  of  our  heads  ; the  mules 
are  playing  oup  and  ball  with  us,  happily  neatly  catching  us  each  time  we 
descend  ; our  personality,  we  feel,  is  lost  in  our  clothes,  as  we  sway  violently 
to  the  right  and  the  left.  Suddenly  my  colleague  dashes  off  to  Rio  Janeiro, 
blind-folded  with  his  helmet;  my  mule  fortunately  prefers  the  opposite 
direction  ; away  we  go  down  the  hill  at  a break-neck  pace ; the  reins  seem 
to  be  useless  encumbrances,  one  might  just  as  well  try  to  stop  a locomotive 
with  them.  After  it  can  be  realised  that  I am  yet  in  the  saddle,  and  in  the 
land  of  the  living,  I settle  down  into  my  seat,  and  let  Senhor  Mule  have  whip 
and  spur,  and  through  the  town  we  go  flying.” 

Thus  we  see  our  spirited  traveller  start  on  his  journey  for  the  forest 
primeval,  and  we  can  promise  all  who  will  accompany  him  through  his 
two  spirit-stirring  volumes  a very  refreshing  record  of  events  and  observa- 
tions amidst  the  grandest  and  most  varied  of  the  scenery  of  Brazil. 


BULBS  AND  TUBERS  FOR  OUTDOOR  CULTURE. 

By  Mrs.  T.  L.  Nelson,  Worcester.  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

One  who  did  not  know  the  enormous  will-power  and  energy  of  the  people  of 
New  England,  might  wonder  why  such  lovers  of  fruits  and  flowers  do  not 
seek  a more  genial  climate.  But  the  same  spirit  which  brought  their  fore- 
fathers here  bids  them  cling  to  the  land  of  their  ancestors’  adoption.  The 
frigid  winters  and  scorching  summers  sometimes  dishearten,  but  do  not 
entirely  discourage.  True  as  the  needle  to  the  pole,  the  New  Englander 
gathers  up  what  is  left  from  their  ravages,  and  patiently  as  he  can  (for  there 
is  a limit  to  human  serenity)  repairs  damages,  replaces  winter-killed  plants, 
protects  from  the  severe  rays  of  the  sun,  and  leaves  the  result,  as  he  must, 
with  Him  who  sends  the  sunshine  and  the  rain. 

There  are,  perhaps,  three  certain  summer  months,  with  a possible  fourth 
if  there  is  no  early  frost.  What,  then,  in  this  brief  season,  can  we  grow  in 
the  way  of  bulbs  and  tubers,  that  will  give  pleasure  and  profit  ? 

The  subject  of  bulbs  and  tubers  for  out-door  culture  is  a broad  one.  Much 
has  been  said  upon  it,  and  we  have  much  still  to  learn.  Experience,  that  best 
though  sternest  of  tutors,  is  each  day  teaching  us  something  new.  Some- 
times the  lesson  is  dearly  bought,  but  if  the  result  is  favourable  we  must  not 
repine  at  the  cost.  But  results  are  often  very  aggravating,  as,  for  instance, 
after  we  have  petted  plants  in  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  if  we  find,  by 
experimenting,  that  they  do  better  out  of  doors— either  bedded  out  or  in  a 
cold  frame. 

There  are  no  invariable  rules  for  cultivating  any  plant,  so  much  depends 
on  the  location  and  exposure.  Two  gardens  may  be  found,  placed  side  by 
side,  but  where  one  only  is  sheltered  from  northerly  winds,  and  these  gardens 
will  be  in  many  respects  entirely  unlike.  The  gardener  should  select  the  best 
places,  or  what  seems  to  be  the  best  places,  for  his  different  plants,  and  if  it 
proves  that  they  do  not  thrive  where  placed,  he  must  next  year  change  the 
location.  No  amount  of  obstinacy  will  make  a plant  grow  if  it  is  not  at  home. 
I have  changed  plants  that  did  not  thrive  several  times,  and  until  they  seemed 
to  grow  as  if,  at  last,  they  were  exactly  suited.  There  is  no  pleasure  in  grow- 
ing a plant  that  simply  drags  out  a miserable  existence. 

It  is  well,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  change  every  year  the  location  of  many 
kinds  of  bulbs,  and  their  kindred  ; and  of  bedding  plants  as  well.  One  plant 
will  absorb  the  element  that  another  has  declined ; so  that  change  is  very 
beneficial.  We  must  also  take  special  note  of  the  country  from  which  our 
tubers,  &c.,  come,  and  of  its  conditions  of  sun,  soil,  and  climate.  Some  plants 
require  partial  shade,  others  the  unobstructed  rays  of  the  sun. 

The  careful  student  of  nature  takes  note  of  all  these  matters,  and  the  result 
well  repays  him.  I often  hear  one  person  say  to  another,  “ I wish  I were  as 
successful  in  my  garden  as  you  are  in  yours,”  when  I cannot  help  feeling 
amused,  knowing  how  the  plants  have  been  set  out,  and  how  cared  for,  in  the 
unsuccessful  garden.  I cannot  think  its  owner  intended  to  be  negligent ; but, 
on  the  other  hand,  I know  that  the  envied  one  is  a more  thorough  student 
and  more  diligent  in  finding  out  how  to  make  his  plants  grow. 

Bulbs,  tubers,  and  oorms  (or  hard  bulbs  as  the  last  are  commonly  called) 
are  elongated  root-stalks ; and  are  simply  store-houses  for  the  embryo  plant, 
serving  to  nourish  and  sustain  it  until  the  roots  start ; whioh  is  generally  from 
the  base.  Bulbs  enlarge  and  throw  out  bulbs  from  their  sides  and  tops,  and 
sometimes  upon  the  stem  of  the  plant  itself.  Tubers  increase  in.  size  and 
produce  eyes  or  buds,  and  can  be  divided  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  are 
buds.  Corms  increase  generally  from  the  top  of  the  old  corm,  which  deoays. 

In  speaking  of  different  bulbs,  tubers,  and  corms,  I shall  make  no  attempt 
to  treat  them  distinctively,  but  shall  uso  the  word  bulb  to  indicate  all,  as  that 
is  a term  generally  so  used,  and  it  would  confuse  many  people  to  adhere  to  the 
more  exact  scientific  terms  ; moreover  it  is  not  of  these  store-houses  that  we 
propose  to  speak  to-day,  so  much  as  of  their  oontents  and  culture. 

It  is  not  the  quantity  of  suggestions  that  is  valuable  in  most  cases,  but  the 
quality.  Therefore  it  is  better  to  discuss  a few  kinds  of  bulbs  thoroughly 
than  to  touch  on  and  treat  superficially  every  sort  we  oan  think  of.  No 
valuable  knowledge  is  gained  in  the  latter  oase,  but  only  a jumble  of  shallow 
suggestions  of  no  great  use  to  any  one. 

In  the  northern  states  we  have  quite  a large  number  of  indigenous  Lilies, 
Arums,  &o.  ; but  we  cultivate  very  few  of  them,  because  wo  like  them  best  in 
their  native  haunts.  If  cultivation  would  improve  them  it  would  bo  worth 
whilo  to  transplant  thorn  to  our  gardens,  but  in  most  cases  it  is  quito  difficult 


to  make  them  grow  at  all,  and  still  more  so  to  make  them  grow  satisfactorily. 
It  is  best,  therefore,  speaking  generally,  to  forbear  all  cultivation  of  native 
plants  and  bulbs,  unless  we  have  places  for  them  as  nearly  as  possible  like 
that  from  whioh  they  come  ; although  our  native  liiies,  L.  Canadcnse  and  L. 
superbum,  do  well  in  cultivation,  and  well  repay  the  cultivator. 

It  would  be  of  no  present  practical  use  to  speak  of  spring  bulbs  since  all 
that  can  be  successfully  cultivated  are,  or  should  be,  already  in  the  ground — 
the  snowdrop,  hyacinth,  crocus,  tulip,  narcissus — in  short,  all  that  go  to  make 
up  our  habitual  spring  display. 

Our  climate  iB  so  variable  that  we  can  never  tell  when  we  are  out  of  the 
reach  of  frosts.  Location  makes  a difference  of  a week  or  ten  days.  There 
may  be  a time  when,  in  some  sunny  and  sheltered  spots,  we  feel  sure  we  might 
plant  anything  without  fear  of  frost,  while  yet,  within  a hundred  feet,  we  may 
find  the  ground  frozen  so  hard  that  we  could  not  expect  to  plant  for  ten 
days. 

There  are  some  bulbs  that  will  take  no  hurt  if  the  ground  freezes  an  inch 
after  planting,  and  there  are  others  that  feel  the  slightest  chill.  I have 
planted  gladioli  early  and  had  the  tops  chilled,  yet  with  no  injury  ; but 
tuberoses  must  wait  until  the  ground  is  thoroughly  warmed  and  likely  to 
stay  so. 

Lilies  are  among  our  most  trustworthy  allies  after  the  galaxy  of  spring 
flowers  has  passed  away.  Lilium  oandidum  is  one  of  the  hardiest  species,  but 
it  is  also  the  most  particular  about  the  time  of  planting.  The  bulbs  must  be 
planted  when  they  are  in  the  dormant  state  ; which  is  the  last  of  August  or 
the  first  of  September.  The  bulbs  start  in  the  autumn,  and  the  foliage  remains 
green  through  the  winter.  The  bulbs  will  not  bloom  if  disturbed  after  they 
commence  growing.  L.  longiflorum  is  not  as  hardy  as  many  of  the  other 
varieties,  from  the  fact  that  its  bulbs  are  liable  to  start  in  the  fall  if  the 
weather  is  warm.  It  is  best  to  cover  early  with  leaves  or  light  compost,  as  a 
a hard  frost  after  the  bulbs  have  started  almost  invariably  kills  them.  This 
lily  is  easily  transplanted.  Several  years  ago  some  bulbs  were  sent  me  in  the 
spring,  from  the  west,  which  bloomed  almost  as  soon  as  those  wintered  in  my 
own  garden.  I have  transplanted  them  while  in  full  bloom,  taking  care  to 
disturb  the  roots  aB  little  as  possible,  and  the  next  spring  they  came  up  Btrong 
and  vigorous.  L.  auratum  is  quite  uncertain,  even  with  the  best  of  protection  ; 
I plant  a few  bulbs  every  year,  and  charge  the  cost  to  account  of  “bedding 
plants.”  I think  they  are  worth  growing  if  I get  only  one  season’s  bloom  from 
them.  I do  not  mean  it  to  be  understood  that  I do  do  not  winter  any  of  the 
bulbs  of  this  species,  but  merely  that  L.  auratum  cannot  be  depended  upon 
like  L.  candidum  and  L.  speciosum.  Last  season  my  bulbs  were  extremely 
satisfactory,  and  flowered  finely.  One  bulb  produced  two  stalks  with  thirteen 
blossoms  on  each  ; another  eleven  on  a single  stalk  ; and  several  bore  six  each. 
Were  I to  get  no  more  than  two  blossoms  from  a bulb,  I would  still  grow 
them. 

All  the  varieties  of  L.  speciosum  are  hardy.  Album  Prtecox  is  a much  finer 
white  variety  than  Album.  Rubrum,  Roseum,  Punctatum,  Melpomene,  and 
Purpuratum  are  all  desirable  varieties.  L.  pardalimm  (sometimes  called 
“ leopard  lily  ”)  is  fine  and  hardy.  L.  excelsum  (bright  buff)  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  lilies  we  have  in  cultivation.  L.  Brownii  is  rare  and  costly  ; and 
with  its  peculiar  purple  outside  and  the  pure  white,  waxy  inside  presents  a 
striking  contrast  to  L.  longiflorum  and  the  varieties  of  that  species.  L. 
Leichtlini,  I.  monadelphum,  and  L.  Parryi  are  all  fine  yellow  varieties.  All 
the  varieties  of  L.  Martagon  are  good.  L.  Chalcedonicum  ( Scarlet  Turk’s  Cap) 
is  one  of  the  best.  L.  tenuifolimi,  one  of  the  earliest  (if  not  the  earliest),  is  a 
lovely  scarlet  lily,  with  reflexed  petals  and  very  slender  stems  and  foliage. 
Z.  pomponium  verum  is  very  much  like  L.  tenuifolium,  but  is  a little  more  robust 
and  flowers  a little  later.  There  are  many  inexpensive  species  like  Tliun- 
bergianum,  umbellatum,  and  tigrinum  and  their  varieties  which  are  showy  and 
perfectly  hardy.  I have  not  intended  to  give  a complete  list  of  lilies,  and  indeed 
have  only  mentioned  those  which  I have  myself  grown. 

There  is  no  special  mode  of  cultivation  ; at  least,  there  are  no  precisely 
uniform  conditions  of  soil  and  exposure  that  are  imperative.  I have  seen 
equally  fine  lilies  grown  on  high  and  on  low  land.  But  on  low  land  they  will 
not  thrive  unless  the  soil  is  thoroughly  drained,  for  water  at  the  roots,  or  wet 
heavy  soil,  is  fatal.  Therefore  drain  the  wet  soil  thoroughly ; and  make  it 
light  and  rich.  Remember  it  is  not  the  bulb  that  needs  feeding,  but  the  roots 
beneath  it.  If  the  soil  is  light,  make  it  rich ; and  between  the  bulbs  plant 
annuals  or  some  light  bedding  plants,  which  will  serve  to  keep  the  surface  cool 
and  moist. 

The  Iris  in  its  many  varieties  is  one  of  the  best  of  our  hardy  garden  tubers. 
It  increases  rapidly  and  forms  large  clumps,  and  I believe  all  the  varieties  are 
hardy.  This  genus  is  widely  represented,  many  countries  contributing.  The 
English,  Spanish,  and  German  species  form,  as  their  names  indicate,  a European 
group.  Japan  contributes  the  best  of  all — I:Koempferi.  This  iris  has  a very 
wide  range  of  colour,  and  some  of  the  blossoms  strikingly  resemble  Borne 
varieties  of  valuable  orchids.  All  of  the  genus  are  of  the  easiest  culture, 
abundant  moisture  being  the  chief  requirement.  Some  soils  that  are  fatal  to 
the  lily  will  suit  the  iris.  Large  quantities  are  annually  imported  from 
Holland,  and  many  are  grown  in  this  country.  Except  for  new  varieties,  the 
home  grown  are  the  most  valuable. 

Herbaceous  Peonies  are  reliable  garden  plants.  I say  reliable,  because 
they  are  quite  hardy.  They  bloom  at  different  seasons,  so  that  there  is  a 
succession  of  bloom  all  through  the  early  summer  months.  The  whole  family 
is  very  showy  and  especially  adapted  to  large  gardens.  The  foliage  is  bright 
and  attractive,  and  perfectly  free  from  insects.  P.  tenuifolia  has  tuberous 
roots,  and  the  foliage  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  other  pteonies — being, 
as  the  name  indicates,  very  finely  divided.  The  blooms  are  small,  and  of  a 
clear  bright  red  not  unlike  that  of  a rose,  which  they  closely  resemble  also  in 
form. 

Gladioli  are  by  far  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  summer-blooming  bulbs. 
They  are  easy  to  grow,  easy  to  keep,  and  exceedingly  valuable  for  cut  flowers. 
If  a spike  is  cut  when  there  is  only  one  flower  out,  it  will  keep  on  blooming  in 
water  at  least  a week,  and  at  a season,  too,  when  most  flowers  would  bo  entirely 
faded  in  two  days  at  the  most.  I would  not  plant  gladioli  in  beds  for  show  ; 
but  planted  in  groups,  with  low  or  medium  low-growing  plants,  they  are  very 
ornamental.  The  foliage  must  bo  allowed  to  grow  in  order  to  mature  the  bulb, 
or  corm,  whioh  is  forming  at  the  top  of  the  old  one  ; and  when  grown,  as  ad- 
vised, with  other  plants  the  ripening  foliage  is  partially  concealed  and  is  not 
unsightly ; whereas  a wholo  bed  of  gladioli  alone,  with  the  blooms  out  off,  is 
anything  but  attractive. 

Wator  is  an  essential  requisite  in  the  cultivation  of  the  gladioli.  When  the 
ground  bocomos  dry,  wator  well,  so  that  the  roots  bonoath  the  bulb  will  be 
thoroughly  wot.  Sprinkling  whon  the  ground  is  dry  is  worso  than  no  water  at 
all.  It  is  far  better  to  stir  tho  oarth  around  the  roots  than  to  supply  water  to 
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the  plants  tnorely  on  the  surfaoo.  To  water  a dry  bod  or  border  thoroughly 
requires  a groat  deal  of  patience,  but  no  one  ought  to  attempt  to  cultivate 
dowers  unions  blessed  with  a large  Btook  of  that  useful  commodity. 

If  you  wish  your  spikes  to  grow  straight  be  sure  and  stake  them  early. 
A oroukod  spike  of  dowers,  of  any  kind,  is  unsightly.  If  ono  wants  a bed 
for  cutting,  it  is  just  as  satisfactory  and  very  much  cheaper  to  buy  a hundred 
or  two  of  Hrst  quality  mixed  bulbs  ; but  if  not  many  aro  wanted  (as  com- 
paratively fow  have  room  for  a bed  made  entirely  of  one  kind  of  dowors)  by 
all  moans  get  named  varieties.  If  you  look  over  some  reliable  doaler’s  lists  of 
named  varieties,  for  three  or  four  successive  years,  you  will  dnd  that  each 
year  a few  new  varieties  are  introduced  at  from  four  to  six  dollars  each.  The 
year  after  thoy  are  put  out,  you  will  observe  a marked  reduction  in  the  prices 
of  somo  ; in  others  not  muoh.  The  difference  is  generally  due  to  the  varying 
habit  of  the  bulbs,  some  being  of  robust  growth  while  others  are  weak.  The 
strong  bulb  will  throw  up  from  two  to  four  spikes  of  bloom,  and  each  spike 
represents  a bulb  forming.  The  weak  grower  will  perhaps  exhaust  itsolf  in 
giving  one  spike  and  will  make  a very  small  bulb.  The  strong  variety  will  be 
choaper  because  it  increases  so  rapidly,  while  for  some  reason  the  weak  grower 
is  still  retained,  and  its  price  keeps  up.  The  prolific  bulbs  are  the  ones  that 
are  desirable ; some  of  the  finest  exhibition  varieties  are  comparatively  cheap, 
and  many  desirable  sorts  are  very  cheap.  Eugene  Scribe  and  Mary  Stuart 
(pink),  Meyerbeer  and  Phoebus  (scarlet),  Nestor  and  Pactole  (yellow  with 
coloured  markings),  Martha  Washington  (clear  lemon  colour),  Beatrix,  Shak- 
speare,  and  La  France  (white  or  nearly  so),  Leander  and  Baroness  Burdett- 
Coutts  (mauve),  and  Africaine  (very  dark),  are  some  very  fine  varieties ; and 
none  of  them  are  very  expensive.  One  can  form  but  very  imperfect  ideas  of 
varieties  from  descriptions.  The  best  way  if  you  are  uncertain  is  to  visit  an 
exhibition  of  named  gladioli.  There  you  will  find  both  new  and  older  sorts, 
and,  as  they  may  be  assumed  to  be  correctly  named,  you  can  select  the  kinds 
that  suit  you  best.  Old  varieties,  or  those  that  have  been  shown  before,  will 
of  course  be  true  to  name,  but  the  very  new  ones  will  have  to  be  taken  on  trust 
until  their  faces  become  familiar. 

Tuberous-rooted  Begonias  are  very  valuable  in  the  garden.  There  are 
a great  many  varieties ; and  here  again,  unless  one  wishes  for  a select  few, 
mixed  bulbs  do  very  well  in  the  border  ; but  if  only  a few  are  wanted  get 
named  kinds,  so  that  variety  of  colour  may  be  ensured.  I think  the  single- 
flowered  stand  the  rain  better  than  the  double,  for  the  reason  that  the  single 
shut  a little  closer  and  the  rain  cannot  penetrate  the  blossom.  Those  who 
have  grown  this  class  of  begonias  will  remember  that  the  blossoms  keep 
closed  in  cloudy  and  rainy  weather.  I can  tell  pretty  nearly  whether  or  not 
it  is  going  to  rain  by  glancing  at  my  bed  of  begonias.  Sometimes  they  seem 
rather  undecided  and  are  about  half  closed,  but  generally  it  is  one  way  or 
the  other. 

Mont  Blanc  is  the  best  white  variety  that  I have  grown.  Annie  Laing  is 
a very  fine  variety,  with  large,  pale  pink  blossoms  of  great  substance.  Countess 
of  Kingston  is  a very  large  fine  scarlet.  Robusta  perfecta  (scarlet)  and 
Robusta  perfecta  rosea  are  Ernst  Benary’s  seedlings,  and  are  very  fine 
varieties.  B.  Pearcei  has  beautifully-marked  foliage  and  bright  yellow  flowers. 
These  begonias  need  the  sun  only  part  of  the  day  and  for  that  reason  are 
doubly  valuable  in  the  garden,  where  most  plants  require  all  the  sun  they 
can  get. 

Dig  up  the  tubers  late  in  the  autumn  and  dry  them  off  in  boxes.  I think 
it  does  not  hurt  the  roots  in  the  least  to  let  the  tops  freeze,  as  the  tubers  are 
already  matured  and  ready  for  their  winter’s  rest.  Store  them  in  a cool  place 
and  do  not  not  give  them  any  water  unless  they  get  too  dry,  in  which  case 
they  would  shrivel  without  water.  If  the  bulbs  are  kept  moist  they  will 
decay,  for  they  need  absolute  rest  when  in  a dormant  state.  These  begonias 
are  easily  grown  from  seed.  The  seedlings  bloom  the  first  year  if  the  seed  is 
sown  early  enough.  The  seed  is  very  fine  and  must  be  lightly  covered  and 
kept  moist  by  glass  or  paper. 

Gloxinias  can  be  grown  very  finely  in  a cold  frame,  either  planted  out  or 
plunged.  I grew  them  last  summer  in  a temporary  cold  frame  with  excellent 
success.  The  location  should  be  the  same  as  for  tuberous-rooted  begonias. 

My  frame  was  left  uncovered  during  several  unexpected  rains  and  showers. 
The  first  time  I expected  to  see  the  foliage  spoiled  ; but  before  the  sun  came 
out  I put  on  the  sash  and  covered  the  glass  with  newspapers  until  the  foliage 
was  dry,  and  they  were  not  injured  in  the  least.  Gloxinias  are  easily  grown 
from  seed,  requiring  the  same  treatment  as  begonias.  In  the  greenhouse  they 
will,  if  started  early,  bloom  in  August  or  September.  Mine  were  planted  in 
midsummer  and,  as  there  was  no  bottom  heat,  started  slowly,  and  did  not 
bloom  until  the  following  season.  If  they  do  not  bloom  the  first  season  the 
bulb  will  be  of  good  size  and  easier  to  keep  over  winter.  The  bulbs  of  the 
gloxinia  require  to  be  kept  dry  when  resting. 

Single  temporary  cold  frames  are,  I find,  very  convenient  in  the  garden,  as 
they  can  be  put  on  a pile  of  leaves  or  earth  ; and  in  many  gardens  this  is  a 
great  advantage,  more  especially  where  all  the  ground  has  to  be  utilised. 

Agapanthus  umbellatus  is  one  of  the  few  blue  flowers  that  are  really  blue. 
Some  people  take  the  Agapanthus  from  the  pot,  and  plant  it  out  in  the  border, 
and  it  does  well. 

Some  of  the  summer-blooming  bulbs  are  better  kept  in  pots  or  tubs  j still 
they  can  be  made  very  effective  in  the  open  border.  Amaryllis  lutea  is  a 
hardy  species  which  blooms  in  early  autumn,  at  a time  when  yellow  flowers 
are  scarce,  and  it  is,  therefore,  very  acceptable.  A.  Salli  is  also  hardy  and  is 
a lovely  pink  variety,  blooming  in  August.  A.  Belladonna,  major,  minor,  and 
alba  are  all  summer-blooming  bulbs.  They  bloom  planted  out  in  the  border 
in  August  and  September,  and  require  entire  rest  after  they  have  matured 
their  foliage.  A.  formosissima  is  another  bulb  useful  both  for  bedding  and 
cut  flowers.  Its  beautiful,  velvety  orimson  blooms  when  arranged  with  fine 
white  flowers  make  a charming  combination  for  a vase.  Planted  out  when  the 
ground  is  warm  it  soon  starts,  and  throws  up  with  the  leaves  a flower-stalk 
bearing  one  blossom.  Shortly  after,  another  blossom  appears  ; and  then  the 
bulb  matures,  and  forms  side  bulbs.  The  foliage  remains  green  until  killed  by 
the  frost.  Store  the  same  as  other  dormant  bulbs  ; being  careful  not  to  cut 
the  foliage  close  to  the  bulb,  for  the  bnd  is  formed  in  the  top  of  the  bulb.  A. 
Johnsoni  will  bloom  in  the  ground,  and  some  reserve  it  for  bedding  out  in  sum- 
mer, by  keeping  the  bulb  dormant  through  the  winter. 

There  are  many  places  in  the  garden  and  about  the  house  where  a pot  of 
Vallota purpurea  is  very  ornamental. 

The  Zephyranthes  in  all  its  varieties  of  pink  and  white  is  desirable,  and 
requires  no  care  beyond  planting  out  in  the  spring,  lifting  in  the  autumn,  and 
storing  in  winter. 

Ismene  calathinum  is  very  beautiful  in  the  garden.  The  plant  is  fine  with- 
out the  flower  ; I think  it  much  handsomer  than  many  plants  that  are  grown 
for  foliage  only.  The  leaves  are  lance-shaped,  about  two  and  a-half  feet  in 


length,  of  a deep  glossy  greon,  and  remain  groon  until  killed  by  the  frost. 
Tho  flowers  aro  borne  on  a stout  stalk  about  throe  feet  in  height,  and  are 
trumpet-shaped,  about  four  inohes  long,  of  a beautiful  white,  and  exquisitely 
fragrant.  Strong  bulbs  produoe  two  stalks,  and  the  bulbs  increase  rapidly. 
They  must  bo  kept  perfectly  dry  through  tho  winter.  Store  them  in  sand, 
and  start  them  by  giving  thorn  wator  while  in  tho  sand.  When  started,  plant 
them  out  where  they  can  be  kept  moist. 

Choretis  alba  is  easily  grown  and  produces  a duster  of  pure  white  flowers 
not  unlike  some  of  the  Pancratium*.  The  blooms  keep  in  water  several  days. 

Pancratium  calathinum  has  flowers  very  much  like  those  of  Choretis  alba , 
and  they  both  thrive  under  the  same  treatment  and  in  almost  any  soil. 

The  Tigridias  are  all  showy  and  worthy  of  a place  in  the  garden.  T. 
grandiflora  alba  is  beautiful  in  contrast  with  T.  conchiflora  and  T.  pavonia, 
the  two  old  varieties  so  familiar  to  all.  It  is  a dead  white  with  deep  crimson 
markings,  and  the  three  planted  together  form  a very  showy  group. 

Milla  biflora  is  quite  new.  It  has  slender  rush-like  foliage  and  white,  tubular, 
star-shaped  flowers  of  great  substance,  about  two  inches  across,  borne  on  long 
slender  stems.  Each  flower-stalk  has  from  two  to  five  flowers. 

Caladium  esculenlum  (related  to  the  fancy-leaved  Galadiums)  is  fine  for 
specimen  plants,  for  which  large  bulbs  are  best,  or  it  may  be  planted  in  groups. 
The  leaves  are  often  eighteen  inches  across. 

Richardia  albo.maculata  is  a very  ornamental  variety  of  Richardia  AUthiopica, 
our  oommon  Calla.  The  leaves  are  irregularly  spotted  with  white  and  much 
smaller  than  those  of  the  oommon  Calla,  The  flower  is  proportionately  small 
and  has  a violet  throat. 

Amorphophallus  Rivieri  is  a stately  plant.  The  bulb  grows  to  a very  large 
size,  and  as  it  increases  the  plant  enlarges  in  proportion  ; the  centre  throws 
up  a thiok  stalk,  very  curiously  spotted,  and  the  spathe  unfolds  like  an  inverted 
open  umbrella.  The  foliage  is  as  curious  as  the  stalk,  but  is  a beautiful  green 
on  the  upper  surface.  It  makes  an  elegant  plant  for  the  lawn.  After  the 
tops  are  killed  by  the  frost,  the  bulbs  should  be  stored  like  gladioli,  and 
planted  out  in  spring  without  starting.  I have  seen  the  plant  potted  in 
August  and  it  did  not  wilt  or  appear  in  the  least  disturbed.  Apparently  as 
the  plant  had  stopped  growing  the  large  bulb  was  abundantly  able  to  support 
it,  and  it  did  not  feel  the  change  like  a fibrous-rooted  plant.  The  roots  are 
fleshy,  and  have  small  tubers  at  the  extremities. 

Tritoma  uvaria  grandiflora  is  a very  conspicuous  plant ; the  blooms  look 
like  spikes  of  flame,  hence  the  name — “ Red-Hot-Poker.”  It  makes  a great 
show  in  the  garden  at  very  little  cost. 

Galtonia  (Hyacinthus)  candicans,  a plant  not  unlike  a giant  snow-drop, 
with  its  spike  of  drooping  greenish-white  flowers,  forms  a striking  contrast  to 
the  Tritoma. 

The  Tuberose  is  as  easily  flowered  in  the  ground  as  any  other  bulb.  As 
it  takes  about  four  months  from  the  time  of  starting  to  bring  it  into  flower,  it 
must  be  started  either  in  a hot-bed  or  in  a greenhouse.  If  you  have  neither  of 
these,  plant  out  the  bulbs  in  a sunny  place,  when  the  ground  is  thoroughly 
warmed,  and  after  they  have  started  give  plenty  of  water.  If  there  is  no  frost 
until  late  in  autumn  they  will  bloom  in  the  ground  ; but  it  is  not  best  to  risk 
it.  When  they  are  well  budded,  put  in  good  soil  and  let  them  stand  a few 
days  in  the  shade.  Afterwards  give  them  the  sun  and  keep  well  watered.  If 
the  weather  holds  warm  leave  them  out  of  doors,  but  in  case  of  a cold  snap 
take  them  in.  We  generally  have  a few  chilly  days  with  light  frost  early  in 
September — 'just  enough  to  chill  tender  plants,  and  then  there  follows  warm 
weather.  Tuberoses  are  very  easily  chilled,  but  if  they  are  taken  in  during 
turns  of  cold  weather  they  can  be  left  out  to  bloom. 

A high  bed  of  autumn  leaves,  with  a few  inches  of  soil  on  the  top,  and  a 
temporary  frame  with  a sash,  gives  heat  enough  to  start  many  kinds  of  plants 
in  the  spring,  and  tuberoses  start  readily  in  the  gentle  heat  from  such  a bed. 
Place  the  bulbs  in  a shallow  box  close  together  in  good  soil,  and  you  will  soon 
find  them  finely  started  with  a mass  of  roots,  and  ready  to  bed  out.  By  getting 
a month’s  start  in  this  way  they  will  bloom  in  August. 

I shall  touch  lightly  on  the  dahlia,  although  it  is  a very  important 
tuberous-rooted  plant,  and  its  glory  continues  until  the  frost  comes  and  cuts  it 
down.  The  only  drawback  is  its  requiring  so  much  room  to  grow  in.  Still 
there  are  places  where  such  plants  are  very  much  needed  ; and  the  pompons 
and  single  varieties  are  especially  desirable. 

When  we  are  complaining  of  our  severely  oold  winters  and  hot  summer’s 
sun,  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  we  are  mercifully  spared  some  other  evils.  No 
earthquakes,  tornadoes,  or  floods  devastate  our  loved  New  England.  Our 
hard  winters  make  us  long  for  and  quicken  our  enjoyment  of  warm  weather. 
Now — 

“ Naked  and  lone  the  rosebush  fair  ” 
reminds  us  of  the  time  when — 

“The  buds  swell  out  in  the  warm  May  air.” 

Only  a little  while  and  we  may  say—* 

“ Lo,  the  winter  is  past, 

The  rain  is  over  and  gone  ; 

The  flowers  appear  on  the  earth  ; 

The  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  oome,” 


PAIN  AND  SORROW. 

From  the  nether  earth  arise 
Clouds  that  glorify  the  skies, 

That  lit  with  sunset’s  golden  fire, 
Make  onr  wistful  hearts  aspire 
Towards  ideals,  purer,  higher 
Than  are  found  upon  the  earth, 
Whence  those  golden  clouds  had  birth 
So  from  earth-born  clouds  of  sorrow 
Spiritual  light  we  borrow  1 
So  from  suffering  and  from  pain, 

Purer  nobler  lives  we  gain. 

Holier  heights  our  thoughts  attain. 


Sutton's  Pocket  Garden  Calendar  for  1887  is  a neat  affair, 
intended  for  gardeners’  pockets.  The  “ garden  operations  constitute 
a good  series  of  reminders.  There  is  a lot  of  Sutton  in  the  pretty 
thing. 
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Work  for  t&e  Week. 


CONSERVATORY  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

Greenhouse. — In  the  conservatory,  whatever  flowers  are  at  command  may  be 
made  the  most  of  by  judioiously  intermixing  with  them  good  plants  of  Agaves, 
Yuccas,  Acacia  lophantha,  Palms,  Cycads,  Camellias,  and  others  possessing 
characteristic  foliage.  Greenhouse  temperature  40  deg.  to  45  deg. 

Hard-wooded  Plants  in  the  greenhouse  must  have  as  much  air  as  the 
weather  will  allow,  and  as  little  water  as  possible,  as  we  may  soon  expect 
severe  frosts.  The  thermometer  should  not  descend  below  38  deg.  Soft- 
wooded  plants  will  be  subject  to  mildew  if  the  house  is  at  all  damp,  and  must 
have  fire-heat ' during  foggy  as  well  as  during  frosty  weather.  Shift  any 
specimen  plants  that  are  in  need  of  increased  root-room. 

Ericas  must  have  air  at  every  opportunity,  and  if  forced  with  other 
flowering  shrubs 1 must  have  the  coolest  place  in  the  foroing  pit,  and  be  very 
gently  stimulated. 

STOVE  AND  ORCHID  HOUSE. 

Stove. — The  oultivator  ought  to  be  able  now  to  furnish  the  conservatory  with 
showy  specimens  of  Euphorbias,  Poinsettias,  Gesneras,  Begonias,  Luculiae,  &o., 
&c.,  from  the  stove.  But  there  must  be  a succession,  and  one  of  the  first 
things  to  consider  now  is  how  to  make  the  stove  available,  not  only  for  the 
preservation  of  its  ordinary  inmates,  but  to  forward  furnishing  plants  for 
other  structures.  Cystisuses,  Azaleas, and  Camellias  should  therefore  be  intro- 
duced at  the  coolest  end  of  the  stove,  if  there  is  room  for  them ; a few  roses 
may  be  forced  with  them,  and  many  ornamental-foliaged  subjects  will  be 
found  useful  if  in  a clean  and  healthy  state.  Temperature  of  stove  50  deg.  by 
night,  60  deg.  by  day,  with  a rise  of  10  deg.  during  sunshine. 

Orchid  House — In  collections  where  there  are  now  only  a few  orchids  in 
a growing  state,  the  forcing  pit  may  be  turned  to  account  to  receive  them,  so 
as  to  allow  of  the  cooling  down  of  the  orchid  house,  and  securing  thereby  a 
complete  state  of  repose  for  the  plants,  which  is  scarcely  possible  if  there 
happen  to  be  a few  fine  specimens  pushing  into  bloom,  or  in  an  active  state  of 
growth. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE  GROUND. 

Carnations  and  Picotees  require  plenty  of  air  and  very  moderate  water- 
ing, and  to  be  kept  clean. 

Evergreen  Shrubs  planted  now  must  be  heavily  mulohed  with  short  litter 
to  keep  frost  from  their  roots. 

Roses  should  now  be  heavily  mulched  with  half-rotten  dung.  If  the 
manure  is  quite  green  and  rank  it  will  do  as  well,  but  thoroughly  rotten  dung 
is  almost  useless  as  a mulch  for  roses — in  fact,  a waste  of  valuable  material. 
Roses  may  be  planted  now  during  dry  weather,  the  ground  to  be  in  good 
heart,  deeply  trenohed,  and  well  manured.  On  loamy  land  broken  up  from 
grass  roses  do  better  than  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  and  those  who  grow  for 
show  should  either  use  turf  liberally  or  break  up  meadow  ground  for  their  best 
plants.  Procure  whatever  briers  may  be  required  quickly  before  the  best  are 
gone,  Manettis  layered  during  summer  may  now  be  divided  and  planted  out 
in  rows  for  budding  next  season. 

FRUIT  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 

Fruit  Trees  of  all  kinds,  both  in  fruit  garden  and  orchard,  should  in 
favourable  weather,  if  necessary,  be  pruned  and  painted.  For  the  latter 
purpose  a mixture  of  lime,  soot,  and  clay,  to  the  consistence  of  paint,  will 
answer  well ; or  use  Gishurst’s  Compound  according  to  the  directions  which 
accompany  it. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  FRAME  GROUND. 

AsBaragus,  Seakale,  and  Rhubarb  will  now  be  coming  in  plentifully 
from  the  forcing  beds.  If  these  beds  are  allowed  to  become  too  dry,  the  pro- 
duce will  be  neither  good  nor  plentiful.  But  they  may  be  moist  on  the 
surface,  and  yet  dry  at  the  roots  of  the  plants  ; therefore,  ascertain  by  stirring 
the  soil  with  a trowel  in  the  middle  of  the  bed,  and  if  dry  give  a good  soaking 
with  tepid  water.  Make  up  fresh  beds  for  successive  supplies.  In  ordering  in 
roots  for  forcing,  take  care  either  to  plant  immediately  on  receiving  them,  or 
keep  the  roots  moist  with  moss  or  mould,  or  they  will  be  much  injured  by  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere. 

Compost  should  be  prepared  in  quantity,  as  there  is  now  a ohance  of  its 
being  well  frozen  and  several  times  turned  before  the  winter  is  over.  The 
benefit  of  attending  to  this  at  once  will  be  immense  in  the  culture  of  specimen 
plants,  and,  in  fact,  with  whatever  requires  a good  compost,  well  pulverized, 
and  free  from  vermin.  It  must  be  remembered  that  compost  frequently  turned 
at  this  time  is  not  only  frozen,  which  kills  the  vermin,  but  the  robins  and 
thrushes  explore  it  every  time  it  is  thrown  up  afresh,  and  they,  perhaps,  clean 
it  more  effectually  than  frost. 

Deep  Stirring  and  successive  frostings  of  the  soil  are  immensely  beneficial, 
and  to  ensure  success  in  the  culture  of  vegetables  hard  work  is  necessary  in  the 
winter.  The  outdoor  work  of  this  month  must  be  regulated  by  the  weather. 
When  the  ground  is  not  fit  to  be  trodden  on,  get  together  all  the  clippings  of 
hedges,  prunings  of  trees,  &c.,  for  charring,  and  keep  the  produce  under  cover 
to  use  as  needful ; it  is  a most  valuable  top-dressing  for  peas  and  other  early 
crops,  both  to  stimulate  growth  and  prevent  attacks  of  slugs.  During 
frost  wheel  out  dung,  ready  to  dig  in  at  the  first  opportunity. 

Peas  and  Beans  may  be  sown  now  in  frames  to  transplant  when  the 
season  is  sufficiently  advanced.  These  will  be  useful  to  replace  any  outdoor 
sowings  destroyed  by  frost,  and  to  mend  and  patoh  the  rows  that  have 
suffered  damage.  The  best  way  to  sow  for  transplanting  is  on  strips  of  turf, 
which  can  bo  lifted  out  and  laid  in  the  rows  when  the  transplanting  takes 
plaoe. 

Warm  Borders  sloping  to  the  south  under  brick  walls  may  be  sown  with 
Horn  carrot,  Early  Short-top  radish,  white  mustard,  golden  cress,  Beck’s  Gem 
beans,  and  Hammersmith  lettuce.  During  sharp  weather  dry  litter  and 
hurdleB  will  protect  them  very  efficiently. 


A CHRISTMAS  GREETING. 

Whf,n  Winter  sots  his  seal  upon  the  land, 

In  the  white  glory  of  the  silent  snow  ; 

And  Christmas  comes  with  open  heart  and  hand, 

And  setslthe  jovial  yule-tide  logs  aglow — 

May  pain  and  sorrow  perish  in  their  blaze 

And  peaoe  and  happiness  fill  all  thy  days.  H.  11. 


Camspanktnce. 

♦— 

JUBILEE  YEAR. 

Suggestions  to  the  National  Florists’  Societies. 

The  forthcoming  year  being  the  fiftieth  or  jubilee  year  of  the  reign  of  our 
gracious  sovereign  Qaeen  Victoria,  will  ever  be  memorable  in  history  and  will 
be  celebrated  with  rejoicings,  that  will  show  the  sympathy  of  a loyal  people 
with  their  Queen  and  her  family.  In  addition  to  the  exceptional  festivities 
the  year  will  be  celebrated  by  various  classes  in  divers  manners.  Men  of 
wealth  will  mark  tho  era  by  vieing  with  each  other  in  contributing  munificently 
to  charities,  to  societies,  to  corporations  and  to  institutions  having  for  their 
objects  the  welfare  of  the  people  and  the  advancement  of  the  nation.  People 
of  smaller  means  will  emulate  the  wealthy  in  celebrating  the  year,  acting 
principally  as  members  of  corporations,  guilds,  societies,  &c.  Knowing  that 
much  will  be  done  in  various  directions,  I would  ask : — Cannot  we  as  Florists  do 
something  to  make  the  year  noteworthy  ? Thereby  in  our  humble  way  we  may 
increase  our  influence,  and  thus  assist  in  promoting  the  love  for  flowers  and 
extending  their  cultivation,  whioh  I venture  to  say  is  one  of  the  purest  of 
human  pleasures. 

We  have  several  National  Societies  of  Florists.  There  are  the  Auricula 
and  Primula,  the  Carnation  and  Picotee,  the  Rose,  the  Chrysanthemum,  and 
the  Tulip,  all  of  which  are  nationa  their  names  and  aims.  The  last  men- 
tioned having  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the  Queen  for  several  years,  rejoicing 
also  in  the  title  of  Royal,  I would  suggest  that  special  exertions  should  be 
made  by  the  members  and  friends  of  the  above-named  societies  to  make  their 
exhibitions  something,  aye  a good  deal  above  their  usual  averages  and  worthy 
of  this  memorable  year.  I would  further  suggest  that  extra  funds  be  raised  ; 
that  schedules  be  enlarged,  and  formed  upon  aB  wideabasis  as  possible, with  extra 
liberal  prizes  and  extra  medals ; and  that  the  exhibitions  be  designated 
“ Jubilee  ” exhibitions,  and  the  medals  “ Jubilee  ” medals.  I have  no  doubt 
that  if  the  matter  were  to  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Queen,  her 
Majesty  would  have  pleasure  in  giving  her  patronage  to  all  these  National 
societies,  that  in  future  they  may  style  themselves  “ Royal  and  National,”  as 
the  Tulip  society  has  done  for  some  years.  Were  this  to  be  done,  they,would 
enter  with  renewed  vigour  on  a career  of  further  usefulness, 

The  Aurioula  and  Primula  and  the  Carnation  and  Picotee  societies  have 
two  sections  each,  the  north  and  the  south,  which  hold  their  exhibitions  in  Lon- 
don and  Manchester  respectively  to  suit  the  growers  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  northern  sections  of  these  two  societies  and  the  Royal  National  Tulip 
Society  are  practically  affiliated  with  the  Royal  Manchester  Botanical  and 
Horticultural  Society,  and  hold  their  exhibitions  in  the  gardens  of  the  society 
at  Old  Trafford,  or  in  the  Town  Hall,  Manchester. 

A grand  opportunity  is  given  to  the  National  Auricula  and  Primula 
Society  to  open  the  season  in  a manner  befitting  the  year.  The  southern 
exhibition  will  be  held  in  London  on  April  26,  and  the  Northern  exhibition  in 
the  Town  Hall,  Manchester,  on  April  29.  The  shows  will  therefore  be  held 
on  the  Tuesday  and  Thursday  of  the  same  week.  This  should  be  a fine 
jubilee  auricula  week.  Northern  growers  should  support  the  London  exhi- 
bition, and  the  southern  growers  the  one  to  be  held  at  Manchester.  The 
Northern  schedule  will  certainly  be  much  improved  upon,  and  I have  no  doubt 
the  Royal  Manchester  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  will,  in  honour  of 
the  occasion,  give  medals  in  addition  to  its  usual  contributions. 

Much  more  could  be  written  with  reference  to  this  matter,  but  I make 
these  suggestions,  and  invite  the  opinions  of  others.  If  the  matter  is  taken  up 
in  a liberal  spirit,  I shall  with  pleasure  at  least  double  my  subscription  in  1887 
to  all  the  societies  with  which  I am  connected.  Samuel  Barlow. 

Stahehill  House,  Castleton,  near  Manchester. 


NOMENCLATURE  OF  FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 

Reading  “ Chrysanthemum  Echoes  ” in  your  valuable  and  widely-circulated 
journal  this  morning,  it  oocurred  to  me  that  I ought  to  make  a few  facts 
known,  which  have  fallen  under  my  own  observation,  bearing  on  the  con- 
fusion that  exists  in  reference  to  the  nomenclature  of  florists’  flowers,  and 
showing,  as  I think,  the  difficulty  attending  attempts  at  reformation.  The 
causes  of  this  confusion  are  no  doubt  numerous,  but  one  fruitful  cause  is  the 
way  in  which  exhibits  are  named. 

The  late  celebrated  dahlia  grower,  Mr.  John  Keynes,  of  Salisbury,  had 
just  named  his  collection  of  dahlias,  when  passing,  I saw  “ Duke  of  Norfolk  ” 
attached  to  one,  and  immediately  drew  his  attention  to  it.  “What!  don’t 
you  know  that  flower  ? ” the  dear  old  gentleman  asked.  “Yes,”  I replied,  “ I 
know  it  well,  under  the  name  of  Norfolk  Hero,”  and  it  was  altered  in  a trice. 
But  for  this,  who  else  could  I have  convinced  that  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  not  a 
large  orange-coloured  dahlia,  after  taking  notes  of  his  superb  collection  ? 

I am  at  the  present  moment  under  a difficulty,  arising  from  a most  respected 
customer  having  carefully  taken  notes  at  our  great  chrysanthemum  shows,  and 
found  things  that  puzzle  me.  I must  also  mention  another  strange  fact.  A suc- 
cessful grower  and  exhibitor  of  zonals  usually  had  names  attached  of  which  I 
knew  nothing,  and  it  sorely  puzzled  me  till,  on  one  occasion,  his  man  in  charge 
admitted  that  they  had  been  re-named.  What  judge  is  equal  to  setting  these 
things  right.  No  doubt  many  of  your  readers  can  remember  the  storm  that 
arose  when  a rose  critic  observed,  “ That,  as  shown,  rose  Beauty  of  Waltham 
was  not  to  be  distinguished  from  an  old  variety  ” (I  believe,  Mdlle.  Julie  Daran, 
but  am  writing  from  memory).  I also  remember  it  was  afterwards  declared 
to  be  distinguishable  by  its  spines. 

I was  talking  with  the  aforementioned  gentleman,  Mr.  Keynes,  and  had 
his  testimony  that  one  dahlia,  in  certain  instances,  oould  not  bo  distinguished 
from  another.  Will  our  judges  withhold  certificates  from  seedlings  that  are 
not  distinct  from  varieties  already  in  cultivation,  and  will  they  undertake  to 
disqualify  where  two  varieties  in  a collection  are  not  distinct.  It  would 
require  men  far  above  the  average  in  wisdom  and  courage. 

But  one  word  in  reference  to  synonyms.  I have  observed  Little  Bob  and 
Scarlet  Gem  so  classed.  Now  1 bought  both  in  as  soon  as  sent  out.  Little 
Bob  I discarded  after  onoe  flowering  it,  Scarlet  Gem  I have  never  grown  tirod 
of.  It  seems  strango  to  be  told  they  are  the  same.  I know  woll  tho  flowers, 
on  first  expanding,  are  alike,  or  very  similar,  but  1 oould  not  grow  a plant  of 
Little  Bob|without  half  of  tho  flowors  being  unsightly  through  fading.  lienee 
I hailed  Scarlet  Gem  as  a great  improvement.  Mrs.  Marshatn  also,  sent  out 
as  an  improvod  Elaine,  hasjsince  boen  declared  tho  same,  yet  persons  I should 
consider  competent  judges  have  assured  me  the  raiser  of  Mrs.  Marsham  was 
1 correct  in  his  description. 


December  25,  1886. 
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It  would,  indood,  be  a boon  if  we  oould  oorreot  the  errors  that  have  crept 
in.  Who  will  suggest  a method  ? Clearly  it  will  not  do  to  decide  by  a com- 
parison of  the  flowers  when  expanded,  as  many  varieties  vary  exceedingly, 
although  this  msthod  might  do  for  exhibitions  if  it  did  not  put  too  great  a 
■train  on  exhibitors.  Richard  Pannktt. 

Chirley,  Sussex. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  DAHLIAS. 

All  lovers  of  tho  dahlia  have,  I imagine,  read  with  much  interest  your 
encouraging  leading  article  on  the  present  position  and  prospects  of  their 
favourite  flower,  and  whioh  has  been  admirably  seoonded  by  Mr.  Thos. 
Moore,  the  indefatigable  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  National  Dahlia  Sooiety.  It 
is  also  very  gratifying  to  old  growers  and  exhibitors  to  see  an  increasing 
number  of  fresh  exhibitors  competing  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Annual  Show, 
whioh  I take  to  be  a dear  proof  that  the  dahlia  is  still  maintaining  its  high 
position  as  the  queen  of  autumn  flowers. 

In  reference  to  the  growing  desire  for  a new  classification  of  dahlias,  I do 
not  think  a more  simple  change  could  be  adopted  than  that  proposed  by  my 
father,  Mr.  George  Rawlings,  in  the  Gabdenehs’  Magazine  of  May  8th,  viz., 
that  they  should  be  divided  into  two  classes,  seifs  and  parti-coloured,  or 
variegated.  If  this  proposal  is  oarried  out  the  whole  of  the  tipped  varieties 
would  have  to  be  shown  in  the  class  hitherto  known  as  “ Fancies,”  and  the 
seifs  with  their  various  shades  by  themselves.  I notioe  that  one  of  your 
correspondents  would  prefer  to  have  a separate  class  for  the  tipped  flowers. 
Undoubtedly  they  would  form  an  attractive  seotion,  and  would  gain  many 
admirers,  but  it  is  not  to  be  expected  the  committee  will  attempt  any  extension 
while  the  funds  of  the  society  are  so  low.  We  must  therefore  agree  with  Mr. 
Moore,  “ that  if  any  extension  is  attempted,  the  growers  and  admirers  of  the 
dahlia  must  provide  the  means  bv  more  numerous  subscriptions  or  special 
prizes  for  some  particular  class.”  If  this  help  were  forthcoming,  I do  not  see 
any  reason  why  separate  olasses  should  not  be  provided,  both  for  gentlemen’s 
gardeners  and  bond  fide  amateurs.  I should  like  to  oonclude  this  note  by  giving 
the  late  Mr.  John  Keyne’s  opinion  on  this  subject.  Writing  to  the  Gossip  of 
the  Garden,  he  says  : “ Without  having  any  particular  fondness  for  the  word 
‘ Fancy,’  I should  be  very  sorry'  to  see  the  flowers,  hitherto  comprehended 
under  that  term,  discarded.  For  the  purposes  of  exhibition  I think  two 
classes  would  be  quite  sufficient,  viz.,  self  and  variegated.  I should  say  let 
nurserymen  show  first  twenty-four  varieties  self,  and  second,  twenty-four 
varieties  variegated  ; and  the  same  for  amateurs,  substituting,  in  either  class, 
twelve  for  twenty-four  varieties.”  J.  Rawlings. 

Romford. 


I have  read  with  pleasure  the  letter  in  your  magazine  from  our  esteemed 
friend  Thomas  Moore,  Esq.,  thus  proving  his  health  has  enabled  him  to  con- 
tinue that  interest  he  has  taken  for  so  many  years  in  floriculture.  As  an  old 
amateur  florist  from  the  time  dahlias  were  what  may  be  termed  in  their  in- 
fancy, when  Springfield’s  Rival,  Dodd’s  Mary,  Argo,  Yellow  Defiance  (Ansel’s 
Unique  I saw  growing  on  the  seed  beds  at  Camden  Town),  and  many  other 
good  old  flowers  which  would  not  disgrace  a stand  now  at  our  National  Dahlia 
Shows.  If,  sir,  you  will  kindly  allow  me  space  to  offer  a few  remarks  upon  what 
has  appeared  in  your  paper  of  late,  I,  sir,  agree  a defined  line  should  be 
drawn  as  to  what  constitutes  a fancy  dahlia,  but  I trust  they  will  be  encour- 
aged instead  of  discarded  as  a show  flower,  and  to  class  Fanoies  only  as  a 
striped  flower,  where  two  (or  more)  colours  extend  down  the  petals  as  a flake, 
all  others  tipped  to  be  included  with  seifs  as  at  present.  I have  several  times  put 
up  a stand  of  the  colours  called  seifs,  and  find  there  is  not  that  attraction  as 
mixed  colours  tipped,  &c.,  give,  not  for  exhibition,  but  as  an  experiment.  A 
letter  appears  also  from  Mr.  Mist  on  December  11,  in  which  he  complains 
that  amateurs  have]to  compete  against  gentlemen’s  gardeners  who  have  perhaps 
both  wealth  and  assistance  an  amateur  is  not  able  to  command.  To  that  I reply, 
for  an  amateur  to  compete  against  such  and  beat  them  is  the  greater  victory. 
I generally  find  with  florists’  flowers,  where  an  amateur  attends,  especially  with 
dahlias,  they  can  hold  their  own  against  gentlemen’s  gardeners.  I prefer  to 
show  in  open  classes  where  I can,  and  several  times  this  year  have  beaten  both 
nurserymen  and  gentlemen’s  gardeners,  and  all  I allow  any  one  to  do  to  mine 
is  to  water,  stake  and  catch  earwigs,  and  my  esteemed  friend  and  neighbour, 
Mr.  Henry  Glasscock,  who  has  generally  held  his  own  against  all  comers,  has 
no  further  assistance.  Dahlias  are  so  easy  of  culture,  up  early  with  the  rising 
sun,  and  they  require  no  more  attendance  until  the  sun  is  setting  at  night.  To 
be  beaten  by  such  as  Mr.  Mist  objects  to  compete  against  is  no  disgrace,  but  to 
win  in  such  company  is  a pleasure  far  greater  than  three  times  the  value  among 
amateurs.  I acknowledge  classes  should  be  formed  for  small  exhibitors,  even 
to  four  blooms  or  two  blooms,  to  give  small  growers  a chance,  similar  to  the 
classes  at  the  Northern  Carnation  and  Picotee  Shows,  say,  for  amateurs  who 
grow  under  one  hundred  plants  or  under  fifty  plants  prizes.  I think  the  funds 
at  the  National  Dahlia  Show  could  be  met,  for  forty-nine  pounds  is  given  now 
in  nurserymen’s  prizes,  and  only  thirty-two  in  amateurs’.  Take,  say,  eight 
pounds,  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  nurserymen  to  take  that  sum,  and  make 
amateurs  and  nurserymen  amounts  equal,  and  by  so  doing  it  would  encourage 
small  growers,  and  benefit  nurserymen  by  extra  sales  of  plants,  causing  fresh 
growers  to  enter  into  so  friendly  a conflict.  Thomas  Garratt. 

Mill  House,  Bishop’s  Stortford,  Herts,  December  13,  1886. 


HAPPINESS. 

How  oft  man’s  happiness  is  like 
The  luminous  opal  haze, 

That  haunts  the  distant  woodlands 
On  the  sunny’summer  days. 

As  over  flowery  dales  and  hills 
Our  pilgrim  quest  it  leads  ; 

Still  as  we  follow  in  pursuit, 

Forever  it  recedes. 

H.  B. 


„ . PRESENTS. — Everyone  is  now  thinking  what  they  will  give  their  friends  at  CHRIST- 
MAS  or  NEW  YEAR’S  DAY.  1 he  housewife  the  moth ?r,  and  the  sister  can  every  day  in 
the  year  present  a most  acceptable  gift  t > each  member  of  the  household,  44  A GOOD  CUP 
OF  TEA.**  To  ensure  its  being  really  go  >d,  0NL7  that  QUALITY  which  is  known  to  be 
the  BEST  gives  satisfaction.  HO  RNI MAN’S  TEA  has  deservedly  had  the  character  for  50 
years,  of  being  the  CHEAPEST  and  the  BEST,  and  being  “ALWAYS  GOOD  ALIKE 
most  who  use  it  will  take  no  other.  It  is  necessary  to  SEE  the  Importers’  signature, 
W.  H.  and  F.  J.  HORNIMAN  and  Co.,  on  every  packet,  as  there  are  many  base  imitations 
ottered  to  the  unwary,— [Advi.] 


THE  REPUBLIC  OF  FLOWERS. 

Chapter  I, — The  Revolt. 

In  an  age  of  Socialism,  Nihilism,  RepublicLm,  and  other  isms,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  revolutionary  ideas  should  invade  the  realms  of  Flora. 
At  first  it  was  but  a feeling  of  discontent  that  whispered,  Why  should 
the  Rose  be  queen  ? We  are  quite  as  good  as  the  Rose  both  in  form,  colour, 
habit,  and  eveiy thing  else  that  pertains  to  a proper  flower.  As  the  old  adage 
says,  “ A spark  is  soon  fanned  into  a flame,”  so  a whisper  soon  acquires  a voice 
that  can  be  heard,  and  soon  questions  were  asked,  By  what  right  is  the  Rose 
queen  ? She  does  not  belong  to  the  floral  world  at  all.  She  is  a usurper,  her 
proper  place  being  in  the  Fruit  Garden.  She  could  not  produoe  a fruit  to  be 
oompared  with  the  other  members  of  her  family.  So  she  planted  herself  in  the 
Flower  Garden,  and  not  content  with  taking  a subordinate  position,  she  must 
take  upon  herself  the  title  of  the  Queen  of  the  Flowers.  Again,  why  should 
she  be  shown  different  to  all  of  us,  in  boxes  of  moss  ? while  we,  poor  things, 
have  to  be  content  with  the  miserable  green-painted  boards.  True,  someone 
has  presented  the  Dahlia,  on  boards  oovered  with  black  velvet,  a wonderful 
improvement.  I am  refined  enough,  oontinued  the  Carnation,  to  be  exhibited 
on  boards  of  gold,  but  I doubt  if  that  would  enhance  my  beauty,  so  I sincerely 
trust  that  they  will  place  me  on  black  velvet.  Disgraceful  that  the  Crystal 
Palace  should  charge  five  shillings  admission  to  a rose  show,  and  only  one 
shilling  to  every  other,  as  if  she  were  so  very  superior  to  tho  whole  of  us  ! 
Another  charge  : Her  cruelty.  See  how  dreadfully  she  treats  her  devotees  with 
her  tiger-like  claws,  only  second  to  the  stings  of  the  loaaa.  Moreover,  she 
wants  the  garden  to  herself,  for  the  books  say,  Roses  are  better  planted  by 
themselves.  She  makes  tbe  garden  gay  for  a few  weeks,  to  be  followed 
then  by  desolation. 

As  all  the  talking  in  the  world  does  no  good,  the  flowers  tried  to  eclipse 
the  Rose  by  their  superior  beauty.  They  formed  clubs  to  look  after 
their  interests;  some  flourished,  but  others  failed,  notably  the  Pelargonium,  a 
good  club  at  the  start,  but  did  not  obtain  the  support  it  deserved.  The  Dahlia, 
another  club  that  ought  to  be  well  supported,  is  in  a crippled  financial  state. 
Among  the  first  to  push  itself  forward  was  the  Pansy.  It  donned  the  purplest 
of  velvet  robes  trimmed  with  gold  or  silver.  The  Auricula  arranged  itself 
different  to  all  other  flowers,  expecting  to  obtain  the  maximum  of  admiration, 
when,  lo  ! the  Rose  put  in  an  appearance  at  the  Spring  Flower  Shows,  and 
the  visitors  said,  What  beautiful  Roses  for  the  time  of  year.  And  the 
auricula  and  pansy  were  neglected.  The  composite  flowers  had  a happy 
thought ; they  Baid  in  respect  of  form  they  could  beat  all  the  flowers,  and 
forthwith  appears  the  Dahlia,  a marvel  of  regularity,  and  the  Chrysanthemum 
presented  balls  of  gold  and  silver.  Too  formal  is  it-?  Then  I’ll  produce  some- 
thing totally  different,  says  the  Chrysanthemum,  assuming  all  sorts  of  fantastic 
shapes  and  twisted  in  all  sorts  of  indescribable  ways.  Still  there  was  the  in- 
evitable  Rose,  and  the  verdict  was,  what  lovely  autumnal  Roses,  Then  the 
Lilies,  a time-honoured  family,  tried  what  they  could  do,  putting  forth  L. 
auratum  and  L.  speciosum  very  beautiful,  but  not  suitable  for  buttonholes. 
This  family  thought  they  had  another  arrow  in  their  quiver,  and  put  forth 
the  flaming  Tritoma  ; but  folks  called  it  a red-hot  poker.  Now,  says  the  Iris, 
we  have  some  wonderful  things  that  must  shake  the  position  of  the  Rose  as 
queen,  at  the  same  time  producing  the  Gladiolus  and  the  Tigridia,  a splendid 
thing,  but  fading  at  noonday.  The  Pelargonium  says,  I can  vanquish  the  Rose 
with  leaves  alone ; and  sure  enough  it  produced  leaves  marvels  of  colour,  so 
exquisite  that  the  flowers,  tending  to  spoil  their  appearance,  had  to  be  removed. 
All  the  flowers  tried  in  their  turn,  but  the  only  ones  that  gave  the  Rose  any- 
thing like  a shaking  were  the  Orchids,  those  wonderful  children  of  the  tropical 
forests.  But  these  were  regarded  as  only  for  the  select  few,  their  cost  and  the 
expensive  appliances  for  rearing  them  being  a drawback  to  their  universal 
popularity. 

This  failure  of  the  'varied  flowers  to  obtain  sufficient  recognition  caused 
them  to  say.  Why  have  a queen  at  all  ? Turn  the  floral  world  into  a 
republic  with  a president  elected  for  two  years.  If  the  rose  likes  to  put  up 
for  the  high  post  of  president  it  can  do  so,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  give 
some  other  flower  a chance.  This  opinion  rapidly  gained  strength,  and  the 
deposition  of  the  rose  as  queen  was  resolved  upon.  The  next  move  was  to 
carry  the  resolution  out.  This  proved  not  a very  difficult  affair,  the  rose 
only  having  a few  Geums  and  Potentillas  to  back  her  up.  Not  that  they 
wanted  to  resort  to  violence,  but  only  to  relegate  the  rose  to  its  proper  place. 
We  are  flowers  pure  and  simple,  and,  as  such,  are  in  our  proper  place;  but 
not  so  the  rose  ; its  relations  are  the  peach,  apple,  pear,  plum,  strawberry, 
raspberry,  almond,  and  other  fruits  too  numerous  to  mention,  and  if  the  rose 
ispresident  once  in  twenty  years  it  ought  to  be  satisfied. 

A provisional  government  formed,  a discussion  ensued  as  to  what  arms 
the  republic  should  bear.  A quartered  shield  was  agreed  upon  to  represent 
the  four  seasons.  The  first  contained  four  Golden  Crocuses,  to  represent 
spring,  on  a brown  ground  ; the  second  Lilium  auratum,  on  a green  ground, 
to  represent  summer  ; third  six  chrysanthemums  on  green  for  autumn  ; and 
fourth  four  Christmas  Roses  on  brown  for  winter.  The  crest,  a terra-ootta 
vase  containing  both  single  and  double  dahlias,  to  illustrate  the  progress  of 
the  gardeners’  art  in  transforming  the  former  into  the  latter.  The  motto  was 
a knotty  point.  At  last  the  following  was  agreed  upon  : 

Flowers  for  the  Eye, 

in  juxtaposition  to  that  of  the  fruits,  viz  : Fruits  for  the  Palate. 

The  arms  agreed  upon,  the  important  duty  was  to  select  a suitable  president. 
Many  coveted  the  position  of  first  president,  and  one  by  one  they  were  rejected, 
and  a final  selection  was  made  of  four — the  Chrysanthemum,  Carnation,  Lilium 
auratum,  and  Odonioglossum  vexillarium.  Each  family  worked  bard  to  secure 
the  return  of  its  selection ; each  thought  its  candidate  secure.  The  Com- 
posites were  a strong  family,  so  were  the  Lilies.  The  Carnations  were  the 
weakest,  and  endeavours  were  made  to  get  the  order  to  retire  as  having  no 
chance  ; but  it  relied  upon  its  popularity  to  carry  it  successfully  through. 

Chapter  II. — The  Election. 

On  a certain  day  there  was  a great  gathering  of  the  floral  world  to  eleot 
the  President.  Such  a display  of  colour  was  never  seen  before. 

The  first  duty  was  to  find  a suitable  chairman.  This  was  soon  done  by 
selecting  the  stately  Hollyhock,  who,  upon  taking  his  place,  was  greeted  with 
applause.  When  it  had  subsided  he  addressed  the  assembly  thus — Most  noble 
Flowers,  it  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  hold  the  position  I do  to-day,  although 
I hardly  feel  as  strong  as  I should  wish  after  my  long  and  severe  illness,  but  I 
am  thankful  to  be  amongst  you  once  again.  (Cheers.)  Now,  we  are  assembled 
to  perform  an  important  duty,  and  that  is,  to  elec.t  a president  for  the  ensuing 
wo  years.  Of  course  it  is  a high  position  to  hold,  but,  owing  to  the  altered 
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state  of  things,  within  the  reach  of  every  one.  (Cheers.)  It  would  be  of 
little  use  for  many  of  you  to  try  at  present,  therefore  do  not  allow  potty 
jealousies  to  interfere  with  your  better  judgment.  When  I see  flowers  that 
were  only  tenants  of  botanical  gardens,  and  others  that  were  weedy  things, 
altered  in  the  past  twenty-five  years  so  that  they  are  hardly  reoognizable  : 
one  in  particular,  the  Begonia,  before  I was  taken  ill,  was  only  considered  a 
foliage  plant,  and  now  it  stands  beside  that  most  floriferous  plant,  the  Pelar- 
gonium, so  there  is  still  room  for  improvement,  and  any  one  of  you  may  reach 
the  coveted  position  some  day.  (Cheers.)  There  are  four  candidates  to  be 
nominated,  each  having  a dual  claim,  a family  claim,  and  an  individual  claim. 

I will  not  bias  your  judgment,  but  leave  it  to  the  proposers  to  state  what  those 
claims  are,  so  I will  call  upon  the  Sweet  William.  Great  applause  followed 
this  judicious  speech. 

When  the  Sweet  William  arose  there  was  a slight  cheering  from  the  family. 
He  was  rather  old-fashioned,  but  well  dressed,  and  thus  addressed  the 
assembled  flowers  : Most  noble  Flowers, — I have  great  pleasure  in  proposing 

the  Carnation  as  President  of  the  Republic  of  Flowers.  The  carnation  is  a 
noble  member  of  the — (and  hesitating  a little  whether  he  should  say  Dianthus 
or  Caryophylleee  family,  a voice  shouted  out  “Chickweed  family”).  Well, 
Chickweed  family,  if  you  like  ; but  bear  in  mind  the  Chickweeds  are  an  inferior 
branch  of  the  great  Caryophylleae,  a family  that  gives  many  beautiful  subjects 
to  the  floral  world,  the  fragrant  pink,  the  silenes,  and  many  choice  alpine 
plants.  Surely  the  fragrance  of  the  carnation  ought  to  ensure  its  election. 

Then  rose  the  great  Sunflower  as  the  spokesman  of  the  Compositse.  At 
ithe  sight  of  his  radiant  face,  like  the  glorious  orb  from  which  he  takes  his 
name,  there  was  immense  cheering  from  his  large  family,  and  he  thus  addressed 
the  assembly  : Most  noble  Flowers, — 1 have  a pleasing  duty  to  perform  in 

proposing  the  Chrysanthemum  as  president.  It  has  a great  claim  as  the  chosen 
representative  of  our  great  family  ; a family  that  contains  about  half  of  the 
members  of  the  floral  world.  It  is  a family  that  has  always  some  representa- 
tive in  bloom,  the  earliest  to  appear  is  the — (a  voice,”  The  dandelion  ”).  Don’t 
Bneer  at  the  dandelion.  It  is  a beautiful  flower,  even  if  it  is  despised.  Only 
let  it  become  fashionable  ; and  there  is  a rumour  that  it  is,  and  you  will  see 
dandelions — I beg  your  pardon,  Leontodons — three  inches  across,  beautifully 
double,  all  colours,  and  shaded  from  pale  to  deep-coloured  centres.  When 
Interrupted,  I was  going  to  say  the  Cineraria,  that  beautiful  flower  that  is 
more  characteristic  of  spring  than  any  other.  This  is  followed  by  the 
Marguerites,  not  to  mention  our  garden  daisies,  the  delight  of  childhood, 
the  marigolds  of  summer,  and  such  a numerous  list  that  I shall  not 
mention  all,  but  come  to  those  of  the  autumn,  the  dahlia,  and  the  subject  pro- 
posed, the  Chrysanthemum.  With  regard  to  the  proposed,  it  has  been  called 
the  Queen  of  the  Autumn.  (Groans.)  Well,  I don’t  mean  to  offend,  I only 
said  that  to  show  that  it  was  a formidable  rival  to  the  deposed  queen.  (Cheers.) 
What  can  be  finer,  and  in  the  outdoor  garden  ; it  lightens  it  up  so  that,  if  it 
•were  not  for  the  shortness  of  the  days,  it  would  still  seem  like  summer. 
Before  I resume  my  seat,  I have  not  the  shadow  of  a doubt  that  your  choice 
•will  fall  on  the  Chrysanthemum  as  your  first  elected  President. 

Then  rose  the  Cypripedium,  and  proposed  Odontoglossum  vexillarium.  He 
said  the  noble  flower  that  has  just  resumed  his  seat  lays  great  stress  on  the  ex- 
treme beauty  of  regularity  of  form.  W ell,  in  proposing  the  Odontoglossum,  I will 
go  to  the  other  extreme,  and  impress  on  you  the  superior  beauty  of  irregularity 
of  form.  Certainly  the  orchids  have  fantastic  forms,  so  many  take  to  mimicking 
animals,  and  even  man  himself.  Again,  look  at  the  strange  combinations  that 
almost  make  an  artist’s  hair  stand  on  end,  yet  how  harmonious  they  are  ; no 
harshness,  all  blended  together  with  a softness  not  equalled  by  any  other 
flower.  A most  important  item  is  their  value  ; look  at  the  price  they  fetch. 
Again,  orchids  may  be  found  in  bloom  on  any  day  of  the  year.  Is  there  not 
being  published  in  the  Gardeners’  Magazine  a calendar  for  every  day? — 
(cheers) — and  in  that  calendar  every  day  is  a flowering  orchid  presented. 

In  seconding  the  proposition  the  Cattleya  said  the  orchids  were  flowers  pure 
and  simple — they  never  pretended  to  produce  anything  to  eat.  It  was  true 
one  member  produced  vanilla,  but  that  is  a perfume,  and  it  was  the  preroga- 
tive of  flowers  to  produce  the  varied  perfumes  that  administer  pleasure  to 
man. 

The  next  comer  was  Lilium  candidum,  well  named  the  Madonna  Lily. 
Most  noble  Flowers  (said  the  Lily),  in  proposing  my  brother  Auratum  as  Presi- 
dent I feel  confident  of  success.  It  is  a flower  to  be  proud  of,  and  the  Liliacese 
are  a proud  family,  holding  their  heads  erect,  as  much  as  to  say  “ We  fear  no 
foe,”  and  few  foes  they  fear  except  frost.  The  Sunflower  said  the  compositse 
were  half  the  floral  world.  If  they  are,  I’m  sure  the  Liliaceoe  are  the  other 
half,  and  they  make  an  end  of  the  flowers.  (Great  laughter.)  I might  remind 
the  Cypripedium  that,  as  to  value,  the  tulips  fetched  prices  far  greater  than 
any  orchid,  but  the  time  may  come  when  orchids  will  come  down  in  price 
like  the  tulips.  (A  voice  : “Never.”)  You  may  say  never  ; so  did  the  Tulip, 
but  nevertheless  it  has  happened.  In  the  matter  of  fragrance  the  Liliacese  is 
the  family  of  perfume.  What  can  exceed  their  delicious  fragrance  ? (Aloud 
voice,  “Onion!”  Great  laughter.)  It  is  a pity  the  onion  has  such  an  ob- 
jectionable odour,  but  many  of  the  alliums  are  pretty.  When  interrupted  I 
was  going  to  say  the  Lily  of  the  Valley,  or  Solomon’s  Seal,  although  so  closely 
related,  the  scent  is  so  different,  and  whereas  the  spicy  scent  of  the  lilies  may 
be  objected  to  by  some,  the  sweet  perfume  of  these  is  objected  to  by  none. 
(Cheers.)  Now  it  is  not  many  years  sinoe  Lilium  auratum  was  introduced, 
but  where  is  another  flower  that  has  taken  such  a strong  hold  on  the  public  ? 
This  was  followed  by  loud  cheers. 

When  quietness  was  restored,  the  chairman  said  : Most  noble  Flowers,  it  is 
not  my  province  to  say  anything  to  influence  your  decision,  but  I am  sure  you 
have  had  the  claims  of  each  candidate  most  lucidly  set  forth,  and  the  verdict 
rests  in  your  hands,  therefore  I call  upon  you  to  record  your  decision  by  show 
of  hands.  The  Carnation  had  a great  show  of  hands,  the  Chrysanthemum  a 
greater  show,  the  Odontoglossum  not  so  many  as  the  Chrysanthemum,  and 
Lilium  auratum  most  of  all.  Now  by  the  show  of  hands,  continued  tho 
chairman,  Lilium  auratum  is  elected,  but  tho  Sunflower,  Sweet  William,  and 
Cypripedium,  demanded  a poll  on  behalf  of  thoir  respective  candidates,  and 
the  chairman  said  : A poll  has  been  domanded  on  behalf  of  the  defeated 
candidates,  thoroforo  it  will  be  taken  a few  days  hence,  and  no  doubt  the 
worthy  editor  of  tho  Gardeners'  Magazine  will  publish  the  result  of  the 
election  of  the  first  President  of  the  Kepublie  of  Flowers.  Henry  Aris. 


Dendrorium  noiiii.e  nomlium  continues  to  hold  a high  place  in 
the  estimation  of  orchidists,  as  proved  by  the  fact  that  at  a recent  sale 
at  Stevens’  Rooms  a small  plunt  with  two  buds  realised  twelve  and  a- 
half  guineas. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  ECHOES. 

Mem  : In  the  last  paragraph  of  this  column  for  the  11th  inst.,  a curious  but 

unaccountable  error  crept  in.  I intended  to  say  that  Dr.  Sharpe  was  living 
at  Waltham  Cross  twenty  years  ago,  and  not  ten  as  there  mentioned.  By 
some  remarkable  process  of  arithmetic  I calculated  from  186G  to  1886  to  be 
ten  years,  and  as  several  kind  friends  have  taken  the  trouble  to  point  out  the 
discrepancy,  my  duty  is  to  thank  them  for  their  courteous  reminders. 

In  compiling  an  English  Catalogue  of  Chrysanthemums  what  is  the  proper 
course  to  pursue  with  regard  to  foreign  titular  abbreviations?  This  is,  in 
fact,  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  discussion  concerning  the  variety  dis- 
tributed by  the  French  under  the  name  of  MM.  Thibaut  et  Keteleer.  My 
answer  to  that  is,  the  abbreviation  most  easily  understood  by  those  for  whom 
such  a catalogue  is  intended.  In  French  correspondence  the  plural  of  Mon- 
sieur is  written  in  the  following  different  ways  : Mrs.,  MMrs.,  MM.,  Messrs., 
and  Messieurs,  as  anybody  knows  who  has  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
matter.  In  cataloguing  the  variety  now  under  consideration,  I discarded  the 
first  three  foreign  abbreviations  as  being  less  well  known  to  us  than  the 
fourth.  It  was  for  Englishmen  that  the  work  was  prepared,  and  it  was 
therefore  the  most  desirable  one  to  employ.  This,  be  it  understood,  is  no 
apology,  but  a mere  statement  of  fact. 


To  start  with  the  originator  of  this  ridiculous  discussion  will  be  the  best 
plan.  He  says  he  cannot  agree  with  the  alteration.  I deny  that  any  altera- 
tion has  been  made.  MM.  Thibaut  et  Keteleer  is  pronounced  when  spoken  as 
Messieurs  Thibaut  et  Keteleer.  Words  represent  articulate  sounds,  and  abbre- 
viated words  serve  the  like  purpose.  The  same  writer  says,  why  not  translate 
the  et,  and  that  there  is  just  as  much  excuse  for  the  one  as  the  other.  I beg 
to  differ.  We  have  translated  nothing.  Translating  a name  from  one  language 
into  another  is  an  entirely  different  thing  from  using  one  of  a number  of 
abbreviations.  I therefore  submit  that  Messrs,  or  MM.  is  equally  right,  or 
even  the  word  in  full,  Messieurs.  Another  correspondent,  equally  as  well  in- 
formed as  the  first,  says  Messrs.  Thibaut  et  Keteleer  should  read  MM.  Thibaut 
et  Keteleer.  So  it  does,  and  they  both  read  Messieurs  Thibaut  et  Keteleer. 
And  now  oomes  a most  astounding  revelation,  for  this  astute  expounder  of 
what  is  right  and  proper  very  sapiently  observes  that  the  first  is  part  English 
and  part  French.  I thought  up  to  then  I had  a tolerably  fair  acquaintance 
with  both  languages,  but  for  the  life  of  me  I cannot  discover  where  the 
English  is  in  the  first.  Does  this  gentleman  really  mean  to  say  Messrs,  is  an 
English  word  ? He  surely  cannot.  Messrs,  is  not  a word  at  all ; it  is  only  a 
part  of  a word,  and  if  we  English  have  borrowed  it  from  our  neighbours  to 
supply  a vacancy,  as  we  have  in  many  other  oases,  it  does  not  cease  to  be 
French.  No,  sir,  Messrs.  Thibaut  et  Keteleer  is  French,  as  much  French  as 
MM.  Thibaut  et  Keteleer  is,  and  all  your  illogical  observations  will  never 
make  it  anything  else. 


There  is  yet  one  other  wiseacre  who  joins  in  this  chorus  of  nonsense,  and  I 
have  already  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to  him  in  a former  contribution.  1 
will,  however,  make  but  a few  observations  more.  The  French  have  no 
fixed  rule  as  regards  these  titular  words.  They  one  day  write  M.  Gobemouche, 
the  next  Monsieur  Gobemouche,  Mme.  Bellefleur  or  Madame  Bellefleur,  just 
as  they  please.  Why  do  these  profound  critics  not  complain  that  we  spell 
Madame  in  full,  that  we  spell  Mademoiselle  Mile.,  and  Monsieur  Mons.  ? They 
raise  no  question  on  these.  Why  do  they  not  utter  a wail  of  discontent 
because  we  spell  the  French  abbreviation  Sr.  at  length.  Souvenir  ? Because 
their  knowledge  of  French  is  on  a par  with  their  ignorance  of  Basque,  Czech, 
Walloon,  or  anything  else  they  never  learnt.  There  are  few  people  capable  of 
oriticizing  fairly  the  national  catalogue  for  this  very  reason.  Personally,  I am 
proud  of  my  share  of  the  work  ; nobody  pretends  that  the  result  of  any  human 
labour  is  without  a blemish,  but  the  one  object  in  view  was  to  present  to  the 
public  an  authentic  catalogue  which  should  be  a standard  work  of  reference, 
and  take  the  premier  position  in  the  chrysanthemum  world.  I am  satisfied 
that  it  has  done  so,  and  therein  lies  my  reward. 


In  this  series  of  contributions  I have  seldom  run  away  from  the  main  point 
— the  chrysanthemum,  but  I must  tell  our  friends  the  story  promised  last 
week.  The  scene  is  Paris.  On  one  of  the  public  promenades  an  Englishman 
recognizes  in  the  distance  an  Irish  acquaintance  whom  he  is  anxious  to  avoid, 
but  fails  in  his  endeavour.  “Bedad,”  says  Paddy,  accosting  him  joyfully, 
“ I’m  mighty  glad  to  meet  you,  my  friend  ; here  I’ve  been  a whole  blessed 
fortnight  in  this  gay  city  and  divil  a bit  can  I speak  the  language,  and  now  to 
run  across  an  old  friend  at  this  very  moment  is  a real  treat,  I must  look  ye  up 
and  come  and  have  a bit  of  dinner  wid  ye,” 

“ Awfully  pleased  to  see  you,”  says  the  Englishman,  “ shall  be  delighted  if 
you  will.” 

“ But  where  are  you  staying  my  friend,”  inquires  Paddy. 

“,Oh,  just  down  there  by  the  waterside,”  evasively  answers  the  Englishman 
after  a moment’s  hesitation. 

“ Aye,  come  now,  that’s  not  very  explicit,”  was  Paddy’s  retort,  “ juBt  let  me 
know  where  you’re  staying  plain,  the  name  of  your  hotel,  my  boy,  is  what  I 
want.” 

“ Right  you  are,  old  fellow,”  is  the  Englishman’s  response,  with  a significant 
smile,  “ I’m  putting  up  at  the  Hotel  de  la  Morgue,  pray  come  whenever  you 
like,  I am  sure  you  are  very  welcome,  and  if  by  any  chaDce  1 happen  to  be 
out,  just  make  yourself  quite  at  home,  you’ll  find  the  cold  meat  on  the  side- 
board.” 

History  does  not  record  what  passod  when  they  met  again. 


The  reviewer  of  Mr.  Molyneux’s  book  on’the  chrysanthemum  in  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  a few  weeks  back  seems  to  doubt  the  ability  of  any  but 
experts  to  recognize  the  different  varieties  by  tho  foliage.  What  Mr. 
Molyneux  said  is  certainly  correot  ; a grower  ought,  and  can,  detect  mistakes 
by  the  leaves  in  hundreds  of  cases,  but  be  never  meant  that  a person  who  was 
unacquainted  with  the  chrysanthemum  could  do  so,  or  that  it  was  possible  for 
the  clovoiest  of  us  to  name  by  tho  foliage  new  sorts  whioh  we  had  never  seen 
in  bloom.  The  foliage  of  the  chrysanthemum  is  to  the  uninitiated  the  same  on 
one  plant  as  on  another,  but  those  who  havo  grown  for  two  or  three  seasons 
only  a few  plants  can  readily  pick  out  tho  Queens,  Beverleys,  JamoH  Salter, 
Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Soleil  Levant,  Julio  Lagravere,  Attraction,  and  many 
others  by  simply  looking  at  tho  leavus.  Thoy  aro,  as  many  cultivators  will 
agree,  as  distinct  in  their  peculiarities  of  form  as  are  tho  blooms, 
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The  samo  journal  Bays  that  a silver  modal  was  awarded  for  my  Chrysantho- 
mum  Album  on  behalf  of  tho  BubBoribors  to  tho  Biuno.  'i'hiu  is  <|uito  Greek  to 
mo.  Nobody  ban  up  to  tho  presont  contributed  gratuitously  a single  plato  to 
tho  oollection.  Every  one  hug  boon  sought  for,  ami  purohaHod  sololy  by  me. 
But  1 take  the  hint,  and  shall  be  glad  if  any  of  tho  readers  of  tho  Gardeners’ 
Magazine  who  poBHeBB  old  coloured  or  plain  engravings  of  the  chrysanthemum 
will  kindly  contribute.  Old  catalogues  issued  by  Salter  and  Forsyth  will  bo 
extremely  welcome,  as  also  any  igauod  by  Dixon  prior  to  1872.  I ghould  bo 
glad  to  hoar  of  any  old  local  pamphletB,  and  particularly  of  that  by  Mr  Geo. 
Taylor,  whiob  I have  vainly  tried  to  obtain  for  upwards  of  18  months.  Surely 
some  good-natured  Stoke  Newington  friend  oould  put  me  in  tho  way  of 
obtaining  a copy  of  that.  Among  my  other  wants  are  an  early  edition  of  Mr. 
Dale’s  book  with  the  ooloured  illustration  of  Plutus,  Tyas’  Popular  Flowers, 
llibberd’s  Garden  Favourites,  also  pamphlet  by  Wm.  Ivory,  published  in  1851, 
or  thoreabouts,  and  anything  and  everything  else  it  is  possible  to  get  hold  of 
concerning  the  Queen  of  Autumn.  Correspondents  will  kindly  address  their 
communications  to  8,  Kennington  Park  Gardens,  London,  S.E. 

C.  Harman  Paynk. 


THE  LATE  MR.  E.  POHLMANN. 

Mr.  Edward  Pohlmann,  who  died  at  Halifax  on  November  27,  was  a promi- 
nent northern  florist,  and  particularly  well  known  as  a cultivator  and  exhibitor 
of  auriculas.  He  was  a native  of  Halifax,  and  resided  there  until  the  day  of 
his  death.  Born  in  the  year  1825,  he  was  educated  in  the  town,  and  when  he 
left  school  he  learned  his  father’s  business — that  of  a piano  manufacturer — and 
on  his  father  retiring  from  business,  it  passed  into  the  bands  of  his  two  sons — 
William  Henry  and  Edward — and  it  was  carried  on  as  Pohlmann  and  Sons  for 
some  years.  But  from  his  youth  upwards  Edward  was  deeply  attached  to 
flowers,  and  preferred  his  garden  to  his  business.  Eventually  the  brothers 
dissolved  partnership,  and  Edward  devoted  his  attention  wholly  to  the  culture  of 
flowers  and  became  a professional  florist.  The  auricula  was  the  flower  to  which 
he  appeared ’most  deeply  attached,  and  he  was  the  raiser  of  two  dark  seifs  ; one 
named  Garibaldi,  he  sent  out  himself,  the  other,  Helen  Lancaster,  a flower  of 
excellent  properties,  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Royde,  florist,  of  Rochdale, 
by  whom  it  was  distributed.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Pohlmann  had  a 
large  number  of  highly-promising  seedling  auriculas,  both  show  and  Alpine, 
produced  from  seeds  obtained  from  crosses  of  the  best  varieties,  and  many  of 
them  of  great  promise.  Last  spring  he  purchased  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow’s  fine 
seedling  dark  self,  Mrs.  Potts,  intending  to  send  it  out,  which  will  no  doubt  be 
done  by  his  son  and  successor  in  the  business.  He  also  took  a great  fancy  to 
of  Alpine  auriculas,  and  raised  many  valuable  seedlings. 

The  carnation,  picotee,  polyanthus,  and  primrose  were  among  his  particu- 
lar favourites,  and  they  were  always  to  be  seen  in  his  garden  at  their  season 
in  BtroDg  force,  which  also  contained  many  other  choice  hardy  plants,  for  it 
was  a passion  with  Edward  Pohlmann  to  have  the  best  of  everything.  No 
matter  what  was  the  character  of  the  weather,  Mr.  Pohlmann  was  to  be  found 
in  his  garden,  and  it  was  while  here  that  he  took  a severe  cold  which  brought 
on  acute  bronchitis,  and  terminated  in  his  death.  He  took  to  his  bed  on 
November  12  and  died  on  the  27th,  enduring  a great  deal  of  suffering  with 
fortitude  and  resignation.  From  the  first  he  entertained  a strong  impression 
that  he  would  not  recover. 

Among  his  brother  florists  he  was  greatly  esteemed  for  his  uprightness  and 
manliness  of  character.  He  was  an  excellent  judge  of  florists’  flowers,  and 
acted  as  one  of  the  judges  on  the  occasion  of  the  National  Society’s  Auricula 
Show,  at  South  Kensington,  in  April  last.  R.  D. 

Very  unexpectedly  to  nearly  all  his  fellow-florists  will  have  come  the  sad 
tidings  of  the  death  of  Edward  Pohlman,  of  Halifax,  in  the  sixty-second  year 
of  his  age. 

In  business  life  he  had  been  an  active  member  of  the  firm  of  H.  Pohlman 
and  Sons,  pianoforte  manufacturers,  Halifax  ; but  Edward  Pohlman  had  long 
ago  retired,  not  hard  to  satisfy  ; and  thus  wisely,  in  a life  not  strong,  gave 
what  years  there  might  be  to  better  than  commercial  gains — years  that  might 
have  been  shortened  even  more  had  the  anxieties  and  weight  of  business  been 
laid  upon  them. 

Always  a true  lover  of  florist  flowers,  and  for  forty  years  an  ardent  grower 
of  the  auricula,  he  gladly  came  forward  in  the  movement  of  1873,  that,  com- 
mencing with  the  revival  of  the  old  Auricula  Show  at  Middleton  in  Lancashire, 
has  led  up  to  establishment  of  the  National  Auricula  Society,  and  been  sug- 
gestive of  the  like  encouragement  for  the  carnation  and  picotee. 

Mr.  Pohlman  was  a most  active  member  on  the  northern  committees  of 
these  associations,  and  we  shall  miss  him  very  much  at  the  annual  florists’ 
gatherings,  whether  meetings  or  shows,  from  which  he  was  hardly  ever  absent 
as  a worker  and  an  exhibitor. 

It  has  been  as  a raiser  and  grower  of  the  Auricula,  and  a successful 
exhibitor  at  both  the  Southern  and  Northern  shows  that  Edward  Pohlman  has 
of  late  years  been  chiefly  known. 

He  always  bravely  and  honestly  did  his  best  to  win  ; and  in  a difficult 
season  would  strive  with  better  heart  than  some  of  us,  and  be  less  visibly 
affected  with  the  disappointments  of  it.  He  thoroughly  understood  the  habits 
of  the  plants  he  cared  for,  and  though  they  were  lusty  and  strong,  with  now 
and  then  the  mishaps  that  befal  the  best  of  us,  yet  he  was  one  of  those  safe 
men  whe  are  known  as  “good  to  grow  after,”  that  is,  plants  from  his  treat- 
ment were  not  of  overfed  and  vitiated  constitution. 

He  leaves  a vast  collection  of  auriculas,  the  destiny  of  which  will  be  dis- 
persion, for  the  reason  that  has  few  exceptions,  that,  no  one  in  the  family  circle 
is  a florist  like  his  father. 

The  Auricula  was  his  favourite  of  all  flowers,  although  he  had  a heart  for 
many.  He  came  to  see  the  tulip  in  her  hour  of  triumph  at  the  Royal  National 
Tulip  Show,  and  grew  a few  carnations  and  picotees,  and  always  reserved  a 
favoured  spot  here  and  there  in  the  garden  for  some  good  or  uncommon  hardy 
plant,  that  could  thrive  in  the  doubtful  air  that  oftenjeame  from  across  a large 
and  smoke-stained  town. 

In  Edward  Pohlman  we  have  lost  a quiet,  appreciative  fellow  workman, 
one  of  those  whose  friendly  rivalry  and  companionship  add  so  much  to  the 
pleasures  of  a healthful,  innocent  pursuit ; for  success,  like  knowledge,  is  only 
most  enjoyed  when  imparted  to  and  shared  with  others. 

Now,  to  the  fresh  memories  of  John  Simonite  and  of  Robert  Lord,  there  is 
left  to  us,  within  the  year,  that  of  Edward  Pohlman. 

Only  a few  days  before  he  died  I walked  across  the  moor  with  my  friend, 
H.  Wilson,  in  the  dampness  of  a dark  November  afternoon,  to  see  Mr. 
Pohlman  and  his  plants.  We  both  felt  at  once  the  strangeness  of  not  finding 
him,  at  a wonted  hour,  amoDgthem,  and  were  told  that  he  had  that  day  gone 


to  bod,  fooling  very  ill.  Still  wo  hoped  that  ho  could  see  us  for  a while  ; but 
the  message  came  that  ho  was  unequal  to  it,  and  was  very  sorry. 

We  did  not  tarry  long  among  tho  plants  without  him.  Thero  was  that 
heavy  air  of  loneliness  upon  them,  that  expression  of  homelessness,  that 
always  seems  to  come  where  the  hand  is  vanished  that  betokened  ownership.” 
Indeed,  outside  the  garden  wall  we  spoke  of  it  to  each  other,  knowing  it 
was  equally  in  our  thoughts. 

Had  wo  seen  the  Great  Shadow  in  that  Absence  ? — Yes. 

Bur  ton-in- Lonsdale.  F.  D.  Horner. 


LONDON  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  MARKETS. 

As  the  past  summer  was  fairly  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  of  all 
descriptions,  and  the  weather  of  late  has  been  open,  the  Metropolitan  markets 
in  common  with  those  in  the  principal  centres  in  the  provinces  are  abundantly 
supplied  with  excellent  produce.  Green  vegetables  are  especially  good  for  the 
season  of  the  year,  roots  have  seldom  been  more  satisfactory  and  of  fruits  there 
are  plentiful  supplies,  the  prioes  are  on  the  whole  rather  better  than  in  some 
previous  years,  but  they  are  by  no  means  so  high  as  to  thoroughly  satisfy 
the  grower  or  to  cause  uneasiness  in  the  mind  of  the  consumer.  Choice  fruits, 
more  particularly  grapes,  are  selling  much  better  than  at  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year  when  prices  touched  so  low  a point  that  they  did  but  little 
more  than  balance  the  cost  of  carriage  and  other  incidental  expenses. 

Chief  amongst  the  fruits  with  which  the  markets  are  now  being  supplied 
are  the  apples,  and  those  of  English  growth  are,  as  usual,  decidedly  unsatis- 
factory. There  are  good  samples  of  Blenheim  Orange,  Dumelow’s  Seedling, 
and  the  Royal  Russet,  but  they  are  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  produce  placed  at  disposal  consists  of  varieties  that  are 
second  and  third  rate,  and  fruit  so  small  in  size  as  to  be  practically  of  but 
little  service.  This  state  of  things  affords  anything  but  satisfaction  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  rural  industries,  for  it  proves 
to  demonstration  that  many  of  the  orchards  ia  the  country  are  occupied  with 
sorts  that  are  worthless  and  with  trees  that  are  worn  out.  Whether  fruit 
growing  will  pay  or  not  is  still  an  open  question,  and  we  do  not  now  propose 
to  discuss  it,  but  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  not  profitable  to  grow  fruit 
so  poor  in  quality  or  small  in  size  as  to  be  of  very  little  value  to 
the  consumer.  But  it  is  not  only  in  the  selection  of  the  varieties 
and  the  management  of  the  trees  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  improve- 
ment. Many  of  the  English  growers  have  yet  to  learn  how  to  send  their 
fruit  to  market  in  such  a wav  that  it  will  present  an  attractive  appearance, 
and  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  buyers  in  a sound  and  otherwise  satisfactory 
condition.  They  would  do  well  to  take  a lesson  from  the  American 
growers,  who,  by  the  excellent  system  of  packing  they  have  adopted, 
put  their  fruit  on  the  London  markets  in  a better  condition  than  many  growers 
resident  within  a hundred  miles  of  the  metropolis.  English  apples  range  in 
price  from  8s.  to  6s.  per  bushel,  the  higher  prices  being  for  good  fruit  of 
Blenheim  Orange  and  Dumelow  Seedling,  two  varieties  for  which  there  is  a 
very  brisk  demand  throughout  their  respective  seasons.  American  apples, 
which  at  the  present  time  consist  chiefly  of  Baldwin,  Northern  Spy,  Greening, 
and  Russets,  are  now  selling  at  prices  ranging  from  7s.  6d.  to  15s.  per  barrel. 
The  most  general  prices  are  10s.  and  17s.  per  barrel,  the  fruit  having  to  be 
especially  good  to  reach  the  maximum  price  stated.  Pears  are  very  scarce  in 
all  the  markets,  and  fruit  suitable  for  dessert  range  from  4s.  to  6s.  per 
dozen  retail,  but  at  the  lower  price  the  fruit  is  not  particularly  good.  Rather 
large  quantities  of  stewing  pears  are  now  being  received  from  France,  and 
these  realize  from  3s.  6d.  to  6s.  per  box,  according  to  the  size  of  the  boxes, 
which  is  somewhat  variable,  and  the  quality  of  the  fruit.  Cobs  and  filberts 
are  fully  thirty  per  cent,  dearer  than  last  year,  when,  in  consequence  of  the 
enormous  crop,  they  were  lower  in  price  than  they  had  been  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a century.  Oranges  are  moderate  in  price,  good  fruit  being  worth 
from  10s.  to  12s.  per  case,  and  Lemons  are  worth  from  3j.  to  3s.  6d.  per 
hundred. 

Although  grapes  are  selling  better  than  last  year,  there  is  a plentiful  supply 
of  good  fruit  of  the  several  kinds  now  in  season.  That  deliciously  flavoured 
and  ever  popular  white  grape,  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  is  well  represented 
in  Covent  Garden,  and  ranges  from  4s.  to  5s.  per  lb.  wholesale,  which  is  an 
advance  of  about  Is.  per  lb.  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  season  of 
last  year.  Black  grapes  command  from  2s.  to  4a.  per  lb.,  the  higher  price 
representing  the  value  of  first-class  samples  of  Gros  Colmar,  which  still  main- 
tains the  high  degree  of  popularity  it  has  enjoyed  for  many  years  past.  The 
average  price  of  well  coloured  examples  of  Alicante  is  2s.  6d.  Almeria  grapes 
are  exceedingly  plentiful,  as  they  have  been  for  a long  time  past,  and  are 
somewhat  below  the  average  in  value,  the  prioe  ranging  from  10s.  to  12s. 
per  barrel.  Pines,  which  are  now  being  received  in  immense  numbers  from 
the  Azores,  are,  on  the  whole,  remarkably  good  ; fruits,  ranging  from  5 lb,  to 
6 lb.  each,  being  plentiful.  The  prices  range  from  half  a-crown  to  half  a- 
guinea,  but  the  fruit  has  to  be  of  large  size  and  in  the  best  possible  condition 
to  command  the  maximum  price. 

The  whole  of  the  markets  throughout  the  metropolis  are  well  supplied 
with  potatoes  which,  if  not  of  exceptional  quality  this  season,  are  by  no  means 
indifferent.  Regents  command  at  the  present  time  the  highest  price  of  the 
several  varieties  now  being  sent  to  market,  and  range  from  60s.  to  90s.  per 
toD,  according  to  the  district  in  which  they  have  been  grown.  Cambridge 
Regents  are  worth  from  60s.  to  65s.  per  ton,  Essex  Regents  from  60s.  to  70s. 
per  ton,  York  Regents  from  65s.  to  80s.  per  ton,  and  Scotch  Regents  from  75s. 
to  95s.  per  ton.  Magnum  Bonum  is  now  worth  from  50s.  to  70s,  per  ton,  50s. 
representing  the  value  of  the  lower  grades  from  the  fen  districts.  There  is  no 
scarcity  of  onions,  liberal  supplies  being  received  from  both  home  and  foreign 
growers.  English  onions  are  worth  from  3s.  to  4s.  6d.  per  cwt.,  whilst  samples 
of  Dutch  and  German  growth  realize  from  2s.  9d.  to  3s.  6d.  per  bag.  Carrots 
are  worth  from  20s.  to  35s.  per  ton,  really  first-class  samples  being  obtainable 
at  the  higher  of  the  two  rates.  Parsnips  fetch  from  9d.  to  Is.  per  score,  and 
beetroot,  with  which  the  markets  are  very  liberally  supplied,  are  worth  from 
4d.  to  8d.  per  dozen.  Brussels  sprouts  are  plentiful  and  comparatively  cheap, 
produce  of  the  finest  description  being  procurable  at  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  per  half 
sieve.  The  substantial  savoy  abounds,  and  can  be  bought  in  the  eastern 
markets  at  prices  ranging  from  3s.  to  4s.  per  tally. 

Passing  to  the  decorative  aspects  of  the  market,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
there  is  an  abundance  of  both  holly  and  mistletoe. . The  holly  is  fairly  well 
berried,  and  comprises  a larger  proportion  with  variegated  leafage  than  in  any 
previous  season.  Of  mistletoe  immense  quantities  were  received  in  the  week 
ending  December  18  from  the  orchards  of  Brittany  and  Normandy,  in  which 
ths  parasite  is  so  abundant  as  to  yield  practically  unlimited  supplies.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  whilst  we  are  receiving  large  quantities  of  mistletoe 
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from  France,  several  tons  of  the  produce  of  orchards  on  the  Welsh  border 
have  been  reoently  shipped  to  New  York  to  meet  the  demand  in  the  United 
States  for  mistletoe  of  English  growth.  The  prioe  of  mistletoe  in  the  London 
markets  ranges  from  9s.  to  12s.  per  crate,  which  represents  a considerable  fall 
in  value  as  compared  with  the  prices  obtained  by  the  earliest  arrivals. 


fttplies  tor  <&utrus. 

♦ 

G.C. — Phyllanthus  angustifolia. 

Old  Subscriber. — Your  curious  plant  is  Coccoloba  platycluda.  It  was 
figured  in  G.M . 

Names  of  Plants. — D.  P. — 1,  An  oncidium  too  muoh  shrivelled  to  be  named  ; 
2,  Begonia  insignia  ; 3,  Begonia  Knowsleyana ; 4,  Begonia  parviflora. 

W.  Terry.— The  variety  with  yellow  flowers  is  Grandiflorum,  the  other  is 
Itoseum  superbum. 

Pea  Nut. — W.  W.,  Leith. — The  pea  nut,  Arachis  hypogea,  is  an  annual 
that  requires  to  be  grown  in  the  open  ground  in  a warmer  climate  than  that 
of  Britain.  It  is  interesting  to  hear  that  you  have  obtained  a free  growth  and 
that  the  plants  have  flowered,  but  we  are  not  surprised  at  the  failure  of  the 
plants  to  produce  fruit.  The  nuts  (which  are  not  nuts)  were  described  in  our 
issue  for  December  30,  1882. 

Cool  Orchids. — A.  R.  S.— The  orchids  best  adapted  for  a cool  house  com- 
prise several  fine  subjects,  flowering  in  summer  and  autumn.  Winter  flower- 
ing species  are  not  well  adapted  for  cool  house  culture.  As  regards  the  culti- 
vation, it  should  be  understood  that  the  several  species  vary  in  their 
requirements,  and  no  general  answer  can  be  given  as  regards  the  use  of  virgin 
cork,  which  is  more  useful  for  decorative  than  cultural  purposes.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  names  of  a_few  of  the  very  best  orchids  adapted  for  a cool  houBe  : 
Cypripedium  spectabile,  C.  insigne,  C.  Irapeanum,  Disa  grandiflora,  Orchis 
foliosa,  Anguloa  Clowesiana,  Dendrobium  nobile,  Epidendrum  vitellinum, 
Lycaste  Skinneri,  Odontoglossum  grande,  Oncidium  ampliatum,  Lselia  auceps. 
The  “Orchid  Growers’  Manual,”  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria  Nurseries, 
Upper  Holloway,  price  half  a-guinea,  is  the  best  book  for  you.  But  if  a 
shilling  book  is  preferred  we  recommend  Mr.  Castle’s  “ Orchids,”  published 
at  171,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Camellias.— C.  R. — The  raising  of  double  camellias  from  cuttings  is  both 
difficult  and  tedious,  and  as  they  do  not  grow  so  vigorously,  or  flower  so 
freely  on  their  own  roots  as  when  grafted  on  stocks  of  the  single-flowered 
species,  this  mode  of  increase  is  seldom  resorted  to.  The  usual  practice  in 
striking  cuttings  of  camellias  is  to  select  shoots  that  are  moderately  ripened  as 
early  in  the  summer  as  they  can  be  obtained,  and  then  insert  them  rather  close 
together  round  the  sides  of  pots  filled  with  sandy  peat.  Generally  speaking, 
the  wood  will  be  ripened  sufficiently  for  propagating  purposes  by  the  middle  of 
June.  There  should  be  no  undue  haste,  for  the  wood  is  usually  in  the  best 
possible  condition  for  making  cuttings  throughout  July.  As  the  cuttings  are 
inserted  shut  them  up  in  a frame,  and,  if  practicable,  plunge  the  pots  to  about 
one-half  their  depth  in  a mild  hotbed.  With  the  assistance  of  a gentle  bottom 
heat  the  cuttings  will  be  struck  by  the  end  of  ten  or  twelve  weeks,  and  when 
this  is  found  to  be  the  case  they  should  be  potted  off  separately. 

Mistletoe. — G.  W. — The  mistletoe  is  certainly  a parasitical  plant,  usually 
selecting  the  apple  tree  as  a host,  though  we  know  that  it  occasionally  finds 
quarters  upon  other  trees,  notably  the  poplar.  The  propagation  of  mistletoe 
is  usually  made  a mystery  of,  but  nothing  is  more  simple.  The  method 
adopted  in  sowing  the  seed  is  to  make  a V-shaped  incision  on  the  under  side  of 
the  branch,  and  insert  the  seed.  If  the  branch  is  wrinkled  and  gnarled,  a 
suitable  place  can  iOmetimeB  be  found  for  holding  the  seed  securely.  It  is 
important  to  sow  on  the  under  side,  as  it  is  in  a great  measure  protected  from 
winds,  rains,  and  the  quick-sighted  missle-thrush.  The  germination  of  the 
seed  is  a very  slow  affair,  and  it  is  necessary  to  sow  several  seeds  to  obtain  a 
plant,  as  usually  not  more  than  about  three  in  ten  take  root.  If  you  have  no 
apple  trees,  you  need  not  despair  of  obtaining  mistletoe,  as  it  will  grow  satis- 
factorily on  the  elm,  lime,  walnut,  and  thorn.  As  regards  the  best  season  for 
the  operation,  March  is  generally  recommended  as  the  berries  are  then  full 
ripe. 

Roses.— C.  R.,  Newton.— Roses  can  be  readily  progagated  by  means  of 
cuttings,  which  may  be  struck  at  anytime  from  the  beginning  of  July  until 
the  end  of  November.  In  striking  roses  during  July  and  August  it  is  advisable 
to  select  moderately  firm  shoots  from  which  to  take  the  cuttings,  and  insert 
them  in  pots  or  pans  and  place  in  a cold  frame.  The  pans  should  be  well 
drained,  and  be  filled  with  a mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand,  and  have 
a surfacing  of  silver  sand.  The  cuttings  struck  during  September  and  October 
may  be  inserted  in  pans  or  pots,  or  in  a bed  of  soil  made  up  in  the  frame  with 
an  equal  degree  of  success  ; but  when  the  number  is  large,  inserting  them  in 
the  bed  is  in  some  respects  preferable.  When  the  cuttings  are  taken  in 
October  or  November  they  should  be  inserted  in  an  open  bed  or  border.  For 
beds  and  borders  strong,  well-ripened  shoots  are  necessary,  and  they  should 
be  cut  into  lengths  of  eight  or  nine  inches,  and  be  inserted  rather  close  together 
in  trenches  just  deep  enough  for  about  one  half  of  the  cuttings  to  be  below  tho 
surface.  There  are  two  points  in  striking  roses  in  the  open  borders  to  which 
special  attention  must  be  paid.  One  is  to  well  tread  the  soil  between  the  rows 
as  early  in  Maroh  as  the  condition  of  the  soil  will  admit  of  its  being  done  ; and 
the  other  is  to  water  the  cuttings  at  intervals  during  periods  of  dry  weather  in 
April  and  May. 


T.  T.  Shields. — Leave  the  ground  as  rough  as  possible  for  the  present.  See 
that  it  is  well  dug,  for  the  man  who  wants  to  rake  it  fine  will  probably,  if 
allowed,  dig  it  with  a table  fork. 

Oyster  Shells.  Young  Gardener  may  use  oyster  shells  as  “brooks”  as 
may  be  convenient ; they  are  in  any  case  harmless,  for  they  consist  almost 
entirely  of  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  the  custom  with  chrysanthemum  growers 
to  pound  oyster  shells,  and  in  the  broken  state  to  mix  them  with  the  compost 
the  plants  are  grown  in.  The  most  experienced  cultivators  consider  the 
practice  sound,  and  therefore  a young  gardener  may  follow  the  lead  without 
entertaining  fear  of  the  result. 

Unhealthy  Cucumber  Plants. — A.  G.  writes  : I shall  be  exceedingly  obliged  to 
any  reader  of  the  Gardeners’  Magazine  who  can  tell  me  why  my  cucumber 
plants  flag  when  the  sun  shines  upon  them.  To  enable  those  disposed  to  help 
me,  I will  give  the  fullest  particulars  I can  of  the  house  and  the  way  in  which 
the  plants  were  grown.  The  house  devoted  to  the  cucumbers  is  thirty  feet 
in  length  and  ten  feet  in  width.  It  has  eight  ventilators,  four 

at  the  top  and  four  at  the  sides.  Those  at  the  top  of  the  house 

are  three  feet  by  eighteen  inches,  whilst  those  at  the  sides  are  three 
feet  by  seven  inches.  The  pit  within  the  house  is  twenty-eight  feet 
long,  five  feet  wide,  and  four  feet  deep.  Early  in  March  j filled 
the  pit  with  hot  stable  manure,  and  in  about  ten  days  the  plants  were 
bedded  out,  each  one  having  about  half  a bushel  of  compost,  consisting  of 
loam  and  manure  from  an  old  cucumber  bed.  The  house  is  heated  by  hot- 
water  pipes  which  are  fixed  round  the  bed,  and  level  with  the  surface.  I 
admitted  air  every  day  when  the  weather  was  warm  and  the  plants  were 
shaded  on[a  sunny  day.  In  bright  weather  when  the  plants  were  shaded  and 
the  house  freely  ventilated  by  opening  all  the  ventilators,  the  temperature 
was  allowed  to  rise  to  between  90  deg.  and  100  deg.  The  plants  appeared  to 
be  remarkably  healthy  until  they  began  to  bear  fruit  in  April,  when  the 
leaves  began  to  flag  and  continued  to  do  so  when  the  sun  shone  upon  the 
house.  They  were  watered  about  every  other  day  with  clear  rain  water  and 
syringed  every  afternoon  when  the  house  was  closed  for  the  day.  The  roots 
appeared  to  be  healthy,  for  they  were  white  and  made  good  progress,  and  I 
am  quite  unable  to  understand  why  the  leaves  should  have  flagged  in  the 
manner  described.  


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

Waite,  Nash,  and  Co.,  79,  Southwark  Street.—  Wholesale  Price 
Current  of  Seeds,  1887- 

Frank  Cant,  Colchester. — Roses. 

Hooper  and  Co.,  Covent  Garden.— New  Cereals,  Oats,  Barley,  Wheat, 

and  Rye. 

J.  R.  Pearson  and  Sons,  2,  Exchange  Row,  Nottingham.— Garden 

Seeds. 

H.  and  F.  Sharpe,  Wisbeach,  Cambridgeshire.  — Wholesale  Garden  and 

Agricultural  Seeds. 

Charles  Sharpe  and  Co.,  Sleaford. — Cloves  s,  Grass  Seeds,  §c. 

James  Carter  and  Co.,  237,  High  Holborn,  London.—  Pure  Seeds  for 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Garden. 

William  Bull,  536,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea.  —Novelties  in  Seeds,  1887. 
Nutting  and  Sons,  106,  Southwark  Street,  London. — Wholesale 
Catalogue  of  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading. — Amateur's  Guide  in  Horticulture,  1887. 
Webb  and  Sons,  Wordslev,  Stourbridge.— Spring  Catalogue,  1887. 
James  Veitch  and  Sons,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  S .W .—Catalogue  of 
Seeds,  Implements,  §c. 

W.  E.  Boyce,  Archway  Road,  Highgate.— Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
Chrysanthemums.  » 

Thomas  Laxton,  Bedford. — Novelties  hi  Fruits,  Vegetables,  §c,,  for  sate  by 
private  treaty. 


©bttuarjL 

The  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Brown,  formerly  of  the  firm  of  Thomas  and  Edward 
Brown,  sometime  proprietors  of  what  is  now  the  Royal  Nursery,  Slough,  occurred 
at  Honolulu,  on  the  22nd  of  October  last,  at  the  ripe  age  of  over  82  years.  He 
had  been  ailing  for  some  time  past,  hut  it  was  not  until  the  8th  of  October  that 
he  was  compelled  to  give  up  business.  On  the  15th  he  celebrated  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  his  marriage : and  since  that  he  gradually  failed,  until  he  passed 
away  peacefully,  surrounded  by  his  family.  Of  all  the  respected  citizens  of 
Honolulu  he  was  almost  primus,  for  he  was  universally  beloved  for  his  many 
excellent  qualities  in  public  and  private  life.  He  leaves  a widow,  four  sons,  and  a 
daughter,  the  eldest  son  being  the  Hon.  Cecil  Brown,  a member  of  the  legisla- 
tive  assembly.  On  the  funeral  day  a service  was  held  in  St.  Andrew’s  Cathedral, 
the  building  being  quite  filled  ; and  the  interment  took  place  in  the  Nuuanu 
Valley  Cemetery.  Thomas  Brown  was  born  at  Slough,  on  the  27th  of  July,  1804. 
He  relinquished  business  as  a nurseryman  at  Slough  in  1844,  and  in  1846  went  to 
Honolulu  and  engaged  in  stock  raising  on  Kauai.  In  1852  he  went  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  but  returned  to  Honolulu  in  1856.  He  soon  afterwards 
entered  the  Office  of  Conveyances,  as  clerk,  then  became  deputy  registrar,  and 
finally  was  appointed  to  the  head  of  the  department,  whioh  position  he  held  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  in  a most  faithful  and  efficient  manner.  He  possessed 
sterling  business  qualities,  and  his  graceful  deportment  and  unaffected  and  affable 
manner  won  him  many  friends. 


END  OF  VOLUME, 
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